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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  THE  FIRST. 


In  the  eoiuras  of  me  i^fuUr  puluicanoa  of  tbe  Numoen  and  Parts  of  the  Ftsimy  Cjdopadia,  the 
purchasers  of  the  work  will  have  been  enabled  to  oompam  its  geoerei  executioa  with  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  original  PnMpectus.  'V^itu  conpletioa  ctf  a  Tolume  s^peara  to  call  upon  the 
Conductors  for  a  few  explanatory  t^mrvations. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  in  a  connderahla  degree  fiom  most  other  CydniMBdias.  Huso 

have  generally  given  elaborate  treatises  on  each  branch  of  knowledge,  often  referring  for  the 
expUnatiou  of  ea<^  term^  aa  it  occurs  in  the  alphabetical  ordw,  to  the  general  treatise.  The 
plan  of  the  Fenny  Cycloptedia,  as  it  is  specially  intended  as  a  book  of  r^rence>  is  not  to  attempt 
to  form  systems  of  knowledge,  but  to  give  pretty  fully>  under  each  separate  head«  as  much  infbr- 
matum  as  can  be  conveyed  within  reasonable  limits.  But  whilst  it  endeavours  to  pressnt  in 
detail  the  explanation  of .  those  terms  of  Art  and  Science^  the  right  underst^mding  of  which  is 
independent  of  any  system,  it  also  attempts  to  give  sudi  general  viem  of  all  great  branches  ol 
knowledge,  as  may  help  to  the  fonoation  of  just  ideas  on  their  ext«it  and  relative  importaaeej 
and  to  point  out  the  best  sources  of  complete  informatioa. 

As  this  plan  exdudes  all  long  essays  and  treatises,  it  necessarily  leads  to  giving  more  unple  space 

to  the  separate  heads  than  is  done  in  most  Cyclopaedias ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  is  often  found  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  point  where  the  selection  of  terms  must  end.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
as  to  names  of  Perstms  and  Flaoest  whi^  imavoidably  fwm  a  large  pui  every  book  of  general  - 
reference.  It  is  hardly  possible  ta  fix  any  nde  which  will  not  eidwr  ezdude  soaoaething  that 
ought  to  be  admitted,  or  include  names  of  very  little  importance.  Something,  therefore,  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  contribute  to,  and  superintend,  such  apuUicstioa.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  plan  of  the  Cyclop»dia  has  rather  been  enlarged,  nnee  die  eariier  Numbers*  es 
to  the  names  admitted,  and  somewhat  alsQ^  perhaps,  in  the  length  of  the  more  in^Kirtant  articles. 
It  would  appear  that,  in  the  proper  ocmduct  of  sut^  a  w<»k>  some  practice  and  experience  are 
peculiarly  necessary.  The  difficulty  of  forming  a  com|dete  and  satisfactory  list  of  words  can 
only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  made  the  eKporimeiU.  On  kicking  into  the  best  w<»kB  of 
this  class  already  published,  it  vrill  be  found  that,  while  they  all  differ  very  considerably  as  to  the 
words  inserted,  none  are  without  some  omission  that  would  be  better  supplied.  Nor  can  the 
Editors  of  the  Penny  C^dopeedia  congratulate  themselves  on  having  inserted  every  term  or 
name  that  ought  to  have  found  a  place,  though  they  hope  that  in  the  prepress  of  the  Work  they 
will  be  better  able  to  guard  against  any  omission. 

As  to  errors  in  the  articles  tltemselves^  either  of  incorrect  statements  <^  facts,  or  of  &lse  deduc- 
tiims  from  premises,  some  such  are  unavoidaUe  in  every  large  work,  however  careftdly  the  subject- 
matter  has  been  weighed,  or  however  scrupulously  the  writer  may  have  discharged  his  du^. 
In  a  periodical  publication,  in  which  a  number  of  writers  are  pecessarily  combined,  and  where  the 
matter  is  almost  infinitely  varied,  the  causes  of  error  are  still  more  numerous.  The  experience 
of  cme  year,  however,  enables  the  Conductors  of  this  Cyclopedia  to  state  with  confidence,  that 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  the  first  volume,  (and  they  trust  they  are  neither  very  nume- 
rous nor  very  important,)  uiev  teel  no  doubt  that  tbe  woric  in  its  progress  will  continue  to 
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improve.  At  least,  no  exertions  will  be  spared  to  procure  sound  infonnatum  on  all  subjects  and 
to  convey  it  in  clear  and  perspicuous  language.  The  Conductors  have  to  express  their  thanks  to 
numerous  correspondents,  both  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms,  of  which,  in  many  cases, 
Lh^  have  been  enabled  to  avail  themselves.  In  some  instances,  where  the  accuracy  of  statements 
has  been  cidled  in  question,  they  believe  that  the  Cydopcedia  is  correct;  and  in  other  instances, 
the  difference  is  no  more  than  may  be  expected  where  authorities  are  at  variance,  and  opinions 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  differ  somewhat  as  to  their  precise  value.  As  most  of  the  communi- 
cations referred  to  were  anonymous,  the  Editors  have  no  other  means  of  thanking  the  writers 
than  by  this  general  acknowledgment 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mentitm  that  a  few  of  the  more  trifling  errors  that  are  most  obvious — 
such  as  the  breaking  off  of  a  letter,  or  a  stc^  at  the  end  of  a  line — are  the  unavoidable  conse 
quence  of  the  process  stereotyping.  Before  this  process  commences,  the  usual  labour  of 
revision  is  complete ;  but  in  producing  the  stereotype  plate  new  errors  are  sometimes  created. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Work  to  subject  even  the  stereotype  plates  to  a 
careful  examinaticm,  so  thaX  injuries  of  this  mechanical  nature  may  be  repaired. 

In  the  commencement  of  thor  undertaking,  the  Editors,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficulty  of 
securing  at  once  an  efficbnt  body  ai  contributors,  reonnmended  to  the  C(Hnmittee  only  to  attempt 
the  pubUcation  of  Six  Numbers  in  each  month.  Hieir  present  stock  of  materials,  and  their 
reliance  upon  their  numerous  coadjutors,  founded  upon  ample  experience,  have  induced  them  to 
desire  that  the  work  should  proceed  at  a  quicker  rate.  In  this  they  feel  satisfied  that  they  only 
second  the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  its  purchasers.  The  woik  will  therefive  ccmtinue  upon 
the  foUomng  arrangements: — 

1.  The  FiTst  Volume  of  the  Penny  Cyclopsedia — containing  Eleven  Parts — is  now  concluded; 
and  will  be  sold,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  lettered,  at  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

2.  Commencing  with  Dw^mber,  1833,  7\do  NunAera  of  tlie  work  will  be  published  regularly 
every  Week,  toi^ut  SwpflemenU,  so  that  sometimes  Eight,  and  sometimes  Ten  Numbers  will 
appear  in  each  calendar  month.  • 

3.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  Part  XII.  will  be  published,  price  Nmepeme,  and  the 
Monihbf  Parts  r^;ularly  continued  at  that  price. 

4.  On  the  1st  of  September,  1834,  the  Second  Vohane,  containing  Eight  Ninepenny  Parts, 
will  be  published,  bound  uniformly  with  Vol.  I.,  at  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence ; — aud  the 
future  volumes  will  be  cnnpleted  every  Eight  Monttts. 


Ninember  13, 1833 
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THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF 
USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE. 


A. 


A,  the  first  kttarof  the  alphabet  in  the  English,  and  many 
other  languages.  As  a  sound,  its  power  m  the  English 
language  is  at  least  fourfeld,  as  in  the  woseis  father,  call, 
tame,  and  /tat.  The  first  of  these  sounds  is  that  which 
generally  prevails  in  other  lan^ages.  The  modified  pro- 
nunciation of  the  vowel  in  tame  is  psrtly  due  to  the  vowel  « 
at  the  enct  of  the  word ;  in  eali  ana  similar  forms,  the  pecu- 
liarity arises  from  the  letter  /;  so  that  the  only  true  sounds 
of  the  vowel  are  perhaps  the  long  sound  in  father,  and  the 
short  one  in  hat.  The  jHcinted  fivms  rfthis  letter,  vis.,  the 
oa^tal  A»  tiw  small  character  a,  and  the  italic  a,  are  all 
derrrod  fiom  a  common  form,  diflierii^c  but  slightly  from  the 
first  of  the  three.  In  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets, 
from  which  our  own  has  descended,  the  ftUowing  were  the 
oi^nary  figures  of  this  letter 

A     A     >      A  \ 

among  winch,  fbe  fimrtb  and  fifth  only  diflinr  from  the  rest 
in  (he  rounding  of  tin  angle:  the  fiirm  consisting  of  straight 
Unes  being  weu  adapted  for  writing  on  stone,  metal,  &c. ; 
tiie  rounwd  ktter,  on  the  other  luind,  being  better  suited 
fiir  expeditions  writing,  with  softer  or  more  flexible  materials. 
Worn  this  last  our  two  small  characters  are  easily  deduced. 

A  On  music),  the  rixth  note  in  the  diatonic  scale,  answer- 
ing  to  /a  of  the  Itattana  and  Firaneh.  It  also  stands  fbr 
the  alto  parts. 

A  AN,  the  indefinite  article.  Of  the  two,  an  is  used 
before  a  voweL  Where  the  following  word  begins  wi^  a 
consonant,  it  being  more  troublesome  to  express  the  final  n, 
this  letter,  from  not  being  pronounced,  ceased  to  be  written. 
Thus  we  say  an  emperor,  but  instead  of  an  tang,  we  find  it 
more  convenient  to  say  a  Auv.  Sometimes  a  virtual  con- 
Sonant  exists  at  the  beginnmg  of  a  wordwi&out  bong 
vzitten,  as  in  tmton  and  once,  where  the  ear  catolies  the 
initial  sounds  y  and  w,  youmon  and  vnmee.  "B^am  such 
words  it  is  customary  to  drop  tlie  final  letter  of  the  article, 
at  least  in  pronundmMi,  and  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
tot  notvritmg' a  unkm,aonce  beloved  monarut.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  A  is  mute,  we  should  retain  the  n 
both  in  writing  and  speahdnE,  thus,  a  hietory,  but  an  hu- 
toriciU  work.  That  an  and  not  a  is  the  primitive  fivm 
of  the  article,  is  proved  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  on,  and  the 
German  em;  indeed,  our  own  numeral  one  is  only  another 
and  fliBer  fimn  of  the  same  word.  In  such  phrases  as  three 
^tHkagt  a  pound,  ihe  article  evidently  has  this  meaning. 
The  doutde  sli^»  of  our  aitiole  has  led  to  a  oormpt  mode 
of  writing  certain  wovds,  thus  ihm  an  ^  was  deduced 
m  ftf^  a  newt;  and  the  reverse  seems  to  liava  taken 
plaee  in  the  change  of  a  nadder  to  on  adder.  Tbe  letter 
a  often  appears  prefixed  to  nouns  so  as  to  constitute  a 
kind  irf  adverb,  as  o/boA  onds,  aboard,  now-ordays,  &c. 
These,  as  Home  Tooke  observes,  are  all  abbrevutions  of  on 
fote,  on  syde,  on  borde,  now-on^daiea,  &c.,  which  thus  occur 
in  our  old  English  poets.  This  on  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  pre- 
position with  the  meaning  of  in.  In  many  wends  now  in 
use  the  a  in  flw  b^pmiing  takes  titie  plsice  of  bn.  Alive, 
tx  mstanoe,  means  on  life,  t.  e.,  in  Ufe.  So  '  he  fell  asleep,' 
|i  in  the  old  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is»  he  ftU  on 
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The  a,  formerly  often  |neflxed  to  cmr  partiinples  in  v^, 
both  in  the  active  and  passive  sense,  as  tie  houee  ia  a-pre- 
paring,  he  is  gone  a-walking,  has  the  same  origin. 

AA,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Ems,  on  the  east 
bank,  in  the  district  of  I.jngen,  which  is  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hanover.  The  littie  town  Freeren  stands  on  the 
Aa.  The  singularity  of  the  name,  raiber  than  the  import- 
ance of  the  river  itself  deserves  a  short  notice.  Aa  is  pos- 
sibly a  conuption  of  ttw  word  aae,  which  means  green  pa*- 
tune  at  maaaow$t  and  may  also  have  been  used  to  denote 
the  low  flat  luids  along  the  banks  of  the  xtver.  J$ie  is  the 
name  of  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kbe,  and  also  of  ahtook 
in  the  principality  of  Schaumbonrg-Iippe.  Jmu  is  also  the 
name  of  a  mountain  village,  situated  in  a  romantic  valley  of 
the  Erzgebiig  circle  of  the  kingdian  of  Saxony. 

AA,  a  branch  of  the  Aar.  in  the  canton  Aa^u;  a  small 
.river  of  Jutland ;  also  the  name  of  one  ot  the  streams  at 
the  confluence  of  which  Breda  stands,  and  the  name  of  a 
tributary  to  the  Dommel  in  N.  Brabant  The  wide  diffo- 
sion  of  such  a  name  shows  it  must  have  some  general  sig- 
nification, applicable  to  all  the  rivers  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  word  jla  is  a  contraction  of  the  old  German  aha, 
Gothic  oAtw,  water;  eridaitly  allied  to  the  Lat.  aguoj  and 
probaI^touieGdbo.^0or.i«,water.  .ioeib,  tite  name  of 
several  German  nvaXf  is  anoflier  fimn  of  the  same  word. 

AALBORO,  «ie  of  the  Ibur  dtviaima,  and  the  most 
northern  part  <^  the  peninsuUof  Jutland,  properly  so  called. 
It  contains  about  2820  English  square  loQes,  and  perhaps 
about  162, 000  inhabitants.  The  principal  town,  which  is 
also  called  Aalbtag,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  nar- 
row channel  which  joins  the  liimflord  with  the  sea,  and 
is  a  sea-prat,  with  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  her- 
rings. From  400  to  500  vessels  enter  the  port  annuaUy. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  8000.  Aalboig  is  a 
bishopric,  and  has  a  good  academy  or  cathedral  school 
founded  in  1553,  with  some  manufitctures  of  leather,  sugar, 
and  tobaeoo.  The  name  Aslboig  means  Eel-town,  a  groat 
number  d  eels  being  caught  in  the  neighbourhood :  it  is 
in  N.  lat  97<*  S'.  E.  kms.  9*  65'.  All  the  other  towns  of 
the  distiiet  are  sniall .  Tmstedt,  the  next  in  uze,  oontains 
about  2200  inhabitants. 

AAR,  the  principal  Ivanch  <rf  Uie  Rhine  in  Switsw* 
land.    [See  Aaroai;.]  - 

Anotner  small  stream  ai  the  same  name  fidls  into  the 
Lahn,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau;  and  a  third  Aarjons  the 
Rhine  in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  on  the 
west  side,  about  twelve  miles  above  Bonn. 

AARD-VARK  (Oryctowpw,  GeoflBroy*),  in  Zoology,  a 
genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  MammaUa,  and 
order  Edentata. 

In  a  work,  like  the  PEMmr  Cyclotjedia.,  where  know- 
ledge is  communiicatad  under  separate  heads  arm^ed  in 
alphabetioal  order,  it  is  an  unavdoable  raiaequenae  of  tibe 

«  Rk«mLlB«nkioCH*tandHMaR.lo]lM»tttiriHMIkaMMarB 
wftda  sftw  tlw  popqto  or  lool  nrnme.  »  Uw  mitaMe  hmw  the  nwdm  b 
reeoialaedlBavny  etmntry,  whDeOMimwuot  lonl  kwm  h  Hmtwd  in  Iti 
<ue.  But  aa  the  nme  ipeeiM  li  oflni  «aOad  by  Nrenl  MtMrtUo  Mines,  emoh 
of  wtateh  htm  bm  gtm  to  it  by  *  dUTnent  nalumUil,  It  b  alM  mul  to  pfawa 
the  BUM  of  the  DKtmalkt  «ftar  th»  wtwd  which  he  hu  iimntad  or  uMfUmi, 
Thus,  Amt-nric  !■  the  Dntah  ume  of  the  mnimal  hi  qtieatSon ;  Oqtlwwu— 
thsitetUDiuuuk  froBfiNGraikirordityMv*^  I  dlg^  and  nw,  ft  IMtt 
•ad  G«>fltY7  St  Hilalre(f«icrmllT  abridged  O«or0.tlMnaiiia^ 
Ww  sKTp  it  that  ■ricntllo  dosomliutifm. 
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general  plan  that  terms  must  be  occasionally  employed 
which  have  not  been  previously  defined,  and  of  whicn,  in  a 
regular  treatise,  the  explanation  would  necessarily  precede 
the  use.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  as  much  as  possible, 
it  is  piopos«d,intbout  entering  into  ihe  minute  details  of  the 
subject,  or  anticipating  information  which  properly  belongs 
to  a  difibrent  part  of  the  work,  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  BOoh  terma  as  thi{f  oootir ;  flo  that  Oie  general  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  comprehend  ta^  meaning  and  import  without 
the  trouble  of  reining  to  other  sources. 

Before  commencing  the  history  and  description  of  the 
genus  which  more  properly  constitutes  the  subject  of  ^e 
present  article,  we  shall,  therefore,  give  a  short  explanation 
of  the  terms  Mammalia  and  Edentata,  as  well  as  of  the 
technical  import  of  the  words  Class,  Ojrder,  Genus,  and 
Species,  which  are  of  constant  occurrence  m  Zoolo^ :  these 
terms  would  otherwise  he  obscure  or  anintelligible  to  an 
ordinary  reader. 

The  word  Mammal  (Mammalia  is  the  Latin  form  of  the 
plural)  was  formed  by  Linnteus  from  the  Latin  mamma, 
signifying  a  breast  or  udder,  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
common  word  animal  is  fiumed  from  anima,  life  or  soul ; 
and  was  intended  to  denote  tho^e  ftnimy-lw  whibh  suckle  their 
Toting,  and  itUoh  there  is  nd  generic  name  in  any 
language  snfflciently  defltute  and  comprehennve.  The 
common  woid  Quadruped,  which  more  nearly  expresses  the 
exact  idea  than  any  other,  hsa  no  relation  to  the  natural 
affinities  which  we  observe  among  animals,  since  it  excludes 
man  and  thb  cetaceous  tribes  (such  as  whales),  at  the  same 
titne  that  it  comprehends  the  lizards,  tortoises,  and  other 

Settles,  which  have  but  a  ver^  remote  analogy  to  the  true 
ammalia. 

The  vernacular  term  Beast,  which  we  often  use  in  oppo- 
^tion  to  Birds  and  Fishes,  is  still  more  vague  and  indeter- 
minate. The  word  Mammal,  however,  so  happily  imagined 
by  the  great  Swedi^  naturalist.  Is  liable  tn  n(me  of  these 
olgections,  but  expresses,  in  a  distinct  and  definite  manner, 
the  most  prominent  ftincdons  and  natural  limits  of  this  class 
of  animals.  In  ^e  ootistant  use  which  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  make  of  this  term,  we  shall  adopt  the  common  Engush 
form  of  the  plural,  Mammals,  instead  of  the  Latin  form, 
McanmaUa,  ukough  the  latter  is  most  generally  used  by 
British  zoologists.  The  word  Mammal  is  as  regularly 
formed,  and  uerefote  as  aclmisslble  into  the  !&nglisn  lan- 
guage, as  animal  and  animals. 

MammaU,  therefore,  in  the  technical  language  of  zoolo- 
gists, constitute  a  class,  or  primary  division  of  tHfe  animal 
Kingdom  i  and  are,  in  this  respect,  co-ordinate  with  Birds, 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insect^ ;  all  of  whidi  dre  so  many 
Classes.  The  term  0rder  denotes  'i.  subordinate  division, 
and  b^irs  the  aaqje  re^tion  to  a  cltiss  which  tins  latter  docs 
to  a  kingdom ;  so  that  a  dast  is  made  uj>  of  ordets,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  kingdom  is  made  up  of  classes.  The 
next  inferior  sub-division  to  an  order  is  a  Qemtsi  and  this  is 
itself  composed  of  Species,  the  lo^t'eat  link  in  the  chain  of 
scientific  classification,  ^nd  i;hat  which  admits  of  no  further 
divi^n.  A  species,  thoil,  comprehends  all  those  animals 
which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  l)e  descended  ttom  one 
common,  original  stock ;  and  in  this  sense  all  ilien  c4)iilpose 
but  a  single  species,  all  horses  compose  but  a  single  Species ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  all  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  fe;p, 
compose  respective  and  appropriate  species.  Difference  of 
climate,  variety  of  food,  and  other  local  and  extraneiws  cir- 
cumstances, undoubtedly  produce  striking  changes  ii^  jtlio 
form,  size,  and  colour  of  different  indivichials,  even  of  the 
same  species;  examples  .of  which  are  suffidently  abundant 
among  all  domestic  animals,  ^nd  that,  too,  in  e:uu:t  projpor- 
tion  to  file  da^ee  of  their  ^oiuesljcation,  and  to  the  care 
and  attention  which  have  been  besto?^  upon  them  by  man. 
But  these  variatiops  are,  confined  withm  certain  prescribed 
limits,  and  the  utmost  power  and  ingenuity  of  man  have 
been  exerted  in  vain  t6_  produce  and  perpetuate  a  new  race 
or  species  of  animals.  '  He  has  succeeded,  to  be  sure,  iii 
procuring  the  Mule  frorn  the  intercourse  of  the  Horse  and 
the  Ass,  two  very  distinct  species,  though  in  som,e  rpspects 
closely  allied  to  one  another ;  but  this  mule  is  itself  a  barren, 
unproductive  being,  which  Nature  regards  as  a  monster, 
ana  to  which  she  has  denied  the  power  of  continuing  its 
race. 

An  example  will  best  illustrate  the  true  import  of  the 
terms  winch  we  have  been  here  endeavouring  to  explain. 
Thus  the  dog,  the  fox,  the  wol^  and  the  jackal,  are  all  so 
many  ^wew*  of  one  common  genus ;  as  arte  likewise  the 


lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the  lynx,  and  the  common  cat, 
species  of  another  genus.  These  are  respectavdy  called  the 
genus  Canis,  or  the  dog  land,  and  the  genus  Felis,  or  the 
cat  kind ;  and  compose,  togeuier  with  the  hycenBs,  civets, 
weasels,  bears,  badgers,  &c.  the  natural  Order  of  Cgrnivora, 
or  flesh-eaters,  which  have  six  incisor  or  front  teetli  in  each 
jaw,  and  live  upon  Qie  flesh  of  other  animals.  There  is 
anotiier  term — ^namdy,  Iitdividual~~^  frequent  occurrence 
in  natural  histcnry  descriptions,  the  preciae  meaning  of  which 
it  is  very  necessary  to  understand.  Used  in  a  zoological 
sense,  the  word  individual  wgniflgw  any  oi^^anised  bdng 
possessed  of  certain  constant  characters  at  a  nven  period  d[ 
Its  development.  Many  animals  pass  throng  several  well- 
marked  tndividual  forms,  by  a  process  of  what  is  termed 
metamorphosis;  and  it  is  the  sum-total  of  all  these  phases 
of  growth  which  constitutes  th»  ^eeies.  The  distinction 
between  iadividtuil  and  species  is  well  illustrated;  for 
example,  when  we  speak  of  a  caterpillar  or  lartTO,  of  a  chry- 
salis or  pvipa,  and  of  a  butterfly  or  tmo^o,  separately  and 
collectively.  We  have  here  tluree  animal  forms,  of  rery 
different  external  couQgnration  and  internal  structure,  repre- 
senting 60  many  uujtmtfuojf  or  atagea  in  the  evolution  ctf 
those  products  which  together  constitute  a  soedes. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  ngmncafion  of  lihose 
technical  terms  which  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  subse- 
quent Zoolo^cal  articles,  we  shall  return  from  this  dIgTnsi<m 
to  the  more  immediate  object  of  our  present  consideration. 

Hie  Orycteropus  is  nowseparated  from  the  Myrmecophago, 
or  Ant-eaters  of  Linneeus,  with  which  it  had  been  formerl^ 
associated.  In  its  anatomical  structure,  it  bears  a  milch  closer 
relation  to  the  armadillos  than  io  any  other  quadrupeds,  riot 
even  excepting  the  ant-eaters,  with  which  It  was  previously 
^uped.  Like  these  animals,  the  orycteropuA  haq  nutUer 
mcisofs  nor  canine  teeth ;  and  its  fbet  are  equally  provided 
with  large  and  powerful  claws,  for  digging  up  toc4s  and 
insects,  and  for  fortning  subterraneous  bunnatta.  Its  mc^f 
teeth,  however,  are  altogether  peculiar  both  fki  IbrU  Uia 
structure,  and  have  no  resemblance  to  thie  tfeeth  of  an^  ottiet' 
known  animal.  Of  these  there  are  five  lacge  ones  on 
side,  <f>oth  in  the  i^per  and  under  jaws),  .wnlch  are 
perinaiient;  ana  a  variable  humber  of  nolfa  one  to 
smaller  ones,  placed  in  front  of  the  others,  and  i^marentljf 
representing  the  false  molars  of  ordii^ary  quadrupec^  ^Cb^ 
flrat  of  the  large  molars  is  ^mailer  than  any  of  (he  otliE^ 
four,  and  of  a  cylindrical  form,  somewhat  compressed  or 
flattraed  on  the  aides ;  the  second  is  rounder ;  the  ihim  vsA 


IWth  of  tbe  .^ard-vnric  (Oryctcropw  OkpeailO. 
A  Tm  vicwa  of  the  ufiper  \m,  ahoviii^  «  ne  Mrihw  tt 

tha  le«'Ui,  h  the  sides 
R,  c.  A,  Ditto  of  the  lower  Jaw. 
C  TIw  teeth  In  their  n&tiiml  oaU^  I 
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fourth  are  each  eono posed  of  two  similar  cylinders,  as  it  were, 
soldered  together,  and  the  It^t  is  a  simple  cylinder,  like  the 
first  and  second.  Immediately  in  firont  of  these  are  the 
small  or  &Ue  molars,  which,  being  of  a  deciduous  nature 
(falling  annually),  vary  in  number  according  to  the  individual. 
In  their  intemtd  gtructuro  these  teeth  differ  from  those  of  aQ 
other  animals.  They  are  pieroed  throughout  their  whole 
length  with  an  infinite  number  of  smfdl  capillary  tubes, 
running  in  the  same  longitudinal  direction,  and  opening  at 
the  root  or  under  part  of  the  teeth-.  The  crovms  or  lipper 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  are  covered  with  enamel,  hut  after  this 
haa  been  worn  away  by  the  continued  process  of  mastication, 
as  in  very  ok!  animal^  the  openings  of  these  small  canals 
may  be  plainly  distinguished  upon  the  sur&ce  also ;  and  in 
Hub  state,  the  teeth,  to  use  the  appropriate  comparison  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  resemble  the  joint  of  a  cane  cut  ^across,  and 
exhibiting  the  numerous  minute  ressels  which  perforate  its 
interior.  These  teeth  are  of  a  composite  character,  the  canala 
representing  the  true  i)alp-cflvitie8  of  several  small  teeth, 
which  have  become  united  to  one  another.  They  are  also 
famiahed  with  a  system  of  radiating  tubuli,  which  open  into 
the  capillary  tubes  or  pulp-cavities,  and  the  compound  tooth 
thus  resemhlefl  the  structure  of  the  teeth  m  certam  fishes. 

In  the  form  of  the  extremities  the  orycteropus  resembles 
the  armadiUoB  still  more  nearly  fhan  in  the  nature  of  its 
dental  system.  The  legs  are  remarkably  short  and  stout ; 
the  feet  plantigrade  (that  is  to  kkf,  file  a^uoal  walks  upon 
the  whole  sole  of  the  fin^  as  rdan  ano^' tHe  l)car.  instead 
of  bringing  the  poin(  oflbe  foe  only  in  contact  with  Oie 
ground,  as  may  be  ol>Berved  in  the  dog,  horse,  &c.)  ;  and  {he 
toes,  of  which  there  are  four  on  the  fore  feet  an4  llLve  on  the 
hind,  are  armed  with  extremely  large,  powerfiil  claws,  flat- 
tened horizontally,  arid  scooped  or  hollowed  out  on  the  under 
surface,  so  ^  to  |)rm  mo^t  efficient  instrupient  for  digging 
and  bunowmg  beneath  the  surface  o|  the  earth.  This  pro- 
cess ia  stiU  mrther  bcilltated  by  the  ohUque  ^rm  of  the 
anterior  extremiti^,  arising  &om  the  unequal  length  of  the 
toes;  the  two  interior  beuig  considerably  longer  than  the 
others,  and  the  whole  diminishing  gradually  &om  the  index 
<or  toe  corresponding  with  the  fore-finger)  outwards.  In 
other  parts  of  its  anatomy  the  orycteropus  resembles  both 
the  armadillos  and  the  ant-eaters,  anq  particularly  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal. 
The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  fiuther  information  upon  these 
subjects  may  consult  Curier's  Le^oru  ^Anatomic  Comparce, 
and  his  great  work  Sur  les  Ossemens  Fbssiles,  from  which 
the  details  here  given  are  for  the  most  part  abridged. 


The  only  species  of  tliis  curious  genua  with  which  zoo- 
logists are  at  present  acquainted  is  the  Aard-Vark  (Oryc- 
teropus Capensis),  called  intiami  by  the  Korah  Caffres, 
and  goup  by  the  Hottentots.  It  is  an  animal  extremely 
common  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  though,  from 
its  nocturnal  habite  and  extreme  timidity,  it  is  not  so 
frequently  seen  as  many  others  which  are  in  reality  scarcer. 
Ita  colonial  name  of  aard-vark,  or  earth-pig,  by  which 
it  is  known  atpong  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  derived  as  well  fiiara  its  habit  of  burrowing 
as  from  the  general  appearance  which  it  bears,  at  first  sighE 
to  a  small,  short-legged  pig.  This  animal,  when  full  grown, 
measures  about  three  feet  five  inches  from  the  snout  to  the 
origin  of  the  tail ;  the  head  is  eleven  inches  long ;  the  ears 


six  inches ;  and  the  tail  one  foot  nine  inches.  The  head  b 
long  and  attenuated  ;  the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the 
lower,  and  ends,  as  in  the  common  hog,  in  a  trunirated, 
callous  snout,  having  the  nostrils  pierced  in  the  end  of  it ; 
the  mouth  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  the  tongue 
flat  and  slender,  not  cylindrical  as  in  the  true  ant-eaters,  nor 
capable  of  being  protruded  to  such  an  extent  as  in  these  ani- 
mals :  it  is,  however,  covered  in  like  roanner'wiA  a  viscous  or 
glutinous  BaU^'a,  which  firmly  retains  the  ants  upon  which  the 
animal  Uves,  and  prevents  those  which  once  come  into  contact 
with  it  from  escaping  afterwards.  The  cars  aro  lat^e,  erect, 
and  pointed ;  and  the  eyes,  which  are  of  moderate  size,  are 
situated  between  them  and  the  snout,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  firom  the  extremity  of  the  latter.  The  body  of 
the  aard-vark  is  thick  and  corpulent ;  the  limbs  short  and 
remarkably  strong ;  the  hide  thick,  tough,  and  nearly  nake^ 
having  only  a  few  stiff"  hairs,  of  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
thinly  scattered  over  it,  excepting  on  the  hips  and  thighs, 
■where  they  are  more  numerous  wan  elsewhere.  The  tml  is 
about  half  the  length  of  the  body  and  head  together,  and, 
like  the  body,  is  nearly  naked ;  it  is  extremely  thick  and 
cylindrical  at  the  base,  but  decreases  gradually  towards  the 
extremity,  and  ^nds  in  a  sharp  point. 

Thus  formed,  the  aard-\-arfc  is  in  all  respects  admirably 
fitted  for  the  station  which  Nature  has  assigned  to  it  in  the 
grand  economy  of  the  animal  kingdom,  It  feeds  entirely 
upon  ants,  and  in  this  respect  f\iln]s  the  same  purpose  in 
Southern  Africa  which  is  executed  by  the  pangolins  in  Asia, 
the  myrmecophaga  in  America,  and  the  echidna  in  New 
Holland.  To  those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  size 
^nd  nature  of  these  insects  in  the  cold  northern  climates  of 
Europe  and  America,  it  may  seem  surprising  how  an  animal 
so  lar^e  as  the  aard-vark  can  support  itself  exclusively  upon 
ants,  and  yet  be  invariably  foond  fiit  and  in  good  condition. 
But' the  ants  and  termites  of  tropical  countries  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  tho36  which  inhabit  more  northern 
latitudes,  and  so  large  as  sometimes  to  measure  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  The  bodies  of  these  ants  aro, 
besides,  of  a  soft,  unctuous  nature ;  and  travellers  inform  us 
that  the  Hottentots  themselves  frtiquently  collect  them  for 
food,  and  even  prefer  them  to  most  other  descriptions  of 
meat.  Patterson  affirms  that  prejudice  alone  prevents  the 
Europeans  from  making  a  similar  use  of  them ;  and  says 
that,  m  his  different  journeys,  he  was  often  under  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  them,  ajid  found  them  far  from  disagreeable. 
However  this  may  be,  their  importance  in  fattening  poultry 
is  well  understood  at  the  Cape,  and  the  fiirmers  collect  them 
by  bushels  for  this  purpose.  ' 

Thf^se  insects  raise  mounds  of  an  elHptical  figure  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ; 
and  so  numerous  are  these  gigantic  ant-hills  in  some  parts 
of  Southern  Africa,  that  they  are  frequently  seen  extending 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  close 
together  tliat  the  traveller's  waggon  can  with  difficult  pass 
between  them.  '  They  abound  more  especially  in  the  Zeure- 
velden,  or  sour  districts,  so  called  fitim  producing  a  kind  of 
sour  grass ;  are  seldom  foiind  on  the  karroos  or  do'Aiis,  and 
never  in  very  dry  or  woody  districts.  By  constant  exposure 
to  the  rays  of  a  powerful  tropical  sim  they  become  so  hard 
and  indurated  on  the  outer  surface  that  they  easily  support 
the  weight  of  three  or  four  men,  and  even  a  loaded  waggon 
will  sometimes  pass  over  without  crushing  them,  ifntern^ly 
these  mounds  are  of  a  spongy  structure,  something  resem- 
bling a  honeycomb,  and  are  so  completely  saturated  with 
animal  oil  that  they  inflame  without;  difficulty,  and  are  an 
excellent  substitute  for  wood  or  copT. 

Wherever  ant-hills  abound  the  aard-y^rk  is  sure  to  be 
found  at  no  great  distance.  He  constructs  a  deep  buripY^  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  food,  aipd  changes  his  residence 
only  after  he  has  exhausted  bis  resoqrces.  The  fecility  with 
which  he  burrows  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  ts  said 
to  be  almost  inconceivable.  We  have  already  seen  how 
admirably  his  feet  and  claws  are  adapted  to  ^s  purpose ; 
and  travellers  inform  us  that  it  is  quite  impracticable  to  dig 
him  out,  as  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  bury  himself  at  a  depu 
for  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers ;  and,  fiirther,  that  his 
strength  is  so  great  as  to  require  the  united  efforts  of  two  or 
three  men  to  drag  him  from  bis  hole.  When  fairly  caught 
however,  he  is  by  no  means  retentive  of  life,  but  is  easily 
dispatched  by  a  shght  blow  over  the  snout  The  aard- 
varV  is  an  extreme!}'  timid,  harmless  animal,  seldom  re- 
moves to  any  great  distance  from  his  burrow,  being  slow 
of  foot  and  a  bad  runner,  and  is  never  by  any  cnanca 
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found  abroad  durinK  the  day-time.  On  the  approach  of 
n^ht  he  sallies  forui  in  search  of  food,  and,  repairing  to 
the  neaiest  inhabited  ant-hill,  scratches  a  hole  in  the  side 
of  it  just  sufficient  to  admit  his  long  snout  Here,  after 
having  previously  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
interruption,  he  lies  down,  and,  inserting  his  long  slender 
tongue  into  the  breach^  entraps  the  ants,  which,  uke  those 
of  our  own  country,  tly  to  defend  their  dwellings  upon  the 
first  alarm,  and,  mounting  vapoa  the  tongue  St  the  aard- 
vark,  Mt  entangled  in  iba  elutiiNua  saliva,  and  ue  bwbI- 
lowed  whole  worea  at  a  tune.  If  uninterrupted,  he  con- 
tinues this  process  till  he  has  satisfied  his  i^petite ;  but  on 
the  sUghtest  alarm  he  makes  a  preca[Htate  reta^at,  and  seeks 
security  at  the  bottom  of  his  subterranean  dwelling. 
Hence  it  is  that  these  animals  are  seldom  seen  even  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  most  numerous. 
Like  other  nocturnal  animals,  which  pass  the  gre&tei  part 
of  their  lives  in  sleeping  and  eating,  they  become  exceed- 
ingly &t,  and  their  Hesh  is  considered  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food.  The  hind-quarters,  particulaily  when 
cut  into  hams  and  dried,  are  held  in  great  esteem,  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  colonial  epicures. 

AARD-WOLF  (Proteles,  Is.  Geof.),  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of 
digitigrade  carnivorous  mammals  foui^jed  by  M.  uidore  Geof- 
ftav  St  HUaire  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  pl&oe  to  a  new 
and  singular  quadruped  brought  from  the  interior  of  Cafiaria 
by  &e  late  tiuveller  Pelalande.  The  three  qwdmens  of 
this  interesting  animal  procured  by  M.  Belalande  were  all, 
unfortunately,  of  an  immature  age,  and  had  not  acquired 
their  permanent  teeth,  so  that  the  characters  of  their  adult 
dentition  still  remain  to  be  determined.  Enough,  however, 
is  known  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  characters  of  the  genua,  and  to  infer,  with  a  toler- 
able degree  of  accuracy,  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  animal. 

It  is  an  observation  at  least  as  old  as  Fliny,  that  Africa  is 
a  land  of  wonders,  which  continually  produces  a  succession 
of  new  and  singular  objects.  In  zoology,  the  maxim  of 
the  Roman  phi&sopher,  as  to  African  wonders,  is  verified 
almost  daily.  Among  the  most  recent  examples  of  this 
Act  we  may  adduoe  the  disoovery  of  the  protwt;  an  ac- 
quisition of  peculiar  interest  to  the  zooh^iist,  as  forming 
me  intermediate  link  which  connects  the  civets  with  the  dogs 
and  hysnas,  three  genera  which  have  hitherto  stood,  as  it 
were,  insulated  from  surrounding  groups,  and  widely  sepa- 
rated from  one  another.  The  do^  and  hynnas,  indeed,  had 
been  united  a  short  time  previous  by  the  discovery  of  an 
intermediate  species  in  the  same  locality  which  has  since 
produced  the  proteles;  but  it  is  this  latter  species  alone, 
which,  uniting  the  characters  of  all  these  three  genera, 
enables  us  to  trace  their  natural  affinities,  and  to  assign  to 
them  their  proper  poution  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

To  the  external  appearance  and  osteological  (bony)  struc- 
ture of  a  hysna,  this  truly  singular  animal  unites  the  head 
and  feet  of  a  6jx,  and  the  teeth  and  intestines  of  a  dvet.  It 
has  five  toes  on  the  five  feet,  and  four  oidy  on  Hub  hind;  the 
innermost  toe  of  the  fore  foot  is  placed,  as  in  the  dogs,  at 
some  distance  above  the  others,  and  therefore  never  touch 
the  ground  when  the  animal  stands  or  walks.  The  le^  also 
are  oompletely  digitigrade ;  that  is  to  say,  the  heel  is  ele- 
vated, and  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  surfece,  as  in 
man  and  other  similarly  formed  animals  which  walk  upon 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot,  and  are  thence  said  to  be  planti- 
grade. It  is  of  great  importance  to  remark  the  di^renoe 
between  these  two  modifications  of  the  locomotive  organs, 
because  they  have  a  very  decided  and  extraordinary  influence 
upon  the  luibits  and  economy  of  animal  life.  Digitigrade 
animals,  which  tread  only  upon  the  toes  and  carry  the  heel 
oonndwaUy  elevated  above  nie  ground,  have  much  Ion«cr  legs 
than  i^tigrade  animals,  and  are  tiierefore  especaalfy  fittad 
for  lasting  and  running  with  great  ease  and  rapituhr.  Accord- 
ingly, It  will  be  observed  thaftiie  horse,  the  stag,  the  antebpe, 
the  d^,  and  other  animals  remarkable  for  rapidity  of  course, 
partau  strongly  of  tlus  formation ;  and  even  their  degree  of 
■wiftnesB  is  accurately  measured  by  the  comparative  elevation 
of  the  hed.  Inattentive  observers  sometimes  misapprehend 
the  nature  of  this  peculiar  conformation  of  the  extremities 
of  digitigrade  animals,  and  are  apt  to  confound  the  hough 
with  the  ankle,  and  to  mistake  for  the  knee  what  is  reaUy 
the  heel  of  the  animal.  Thus  we  have  heard  it  said  that,  in 
the  hind  legs  of  the  horse,  the  knee  was  bent  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  that  of  man.  This  is  by  no  means  true :  a  little 
attention  to  the  successuin  of  the  different  joints  and  articu- 
lations will  show  that  what  is  called  the  cannon-bone  in  the 


horse,  and  other  digitigrade  animals,  in  lealify  coneaponda 
to  the  instep  in  man,  and  that  what  is  guterally  mistaken 
for  the  knee  really  represents  tlU  heeL 

In  the  particular  case  of  the  proteles  the  natural  effect  of 
the  digitigrade  formation  is,  in  some  degree,  lessened  by  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  fore  legs,  whuh,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  observable  in  most  other  animals,  are  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  hind.  In  this  reqwct,  siao,  the  prMelea 
resembm  the  hyemas;  and  in  both  genem  this  singular 
dis^roportioD  between  the  anterin*  and  posterior  extruniliBB 
abnd^  the  velocity  properly  due  to  their  digitigrade  cwfop. 
mation.  It  has  been  already  obswved  that  the  only  indivi- 
duals of  this  genus  which  have  been  hitherto  properly 
observed  Vrere  young  ^>ecimens,  which  had  not  acquired 
thmr  adult  denttiion ;  hut  it  was  sufficientiy  obvious  to  the 
experienced  eye  of  M.  Cuvier,  who  first  examined  them, 
that  the  dental  system  of  the  mature  animal  must  verv 
closely  resemble,  if  it  be  not  actually  identical  with,  that  of 
the  civets  and  genets.  The  young  animal  presented  three 
small  fahe  molars  and  one  tuberralous  tooth  on  each  side 
both  of  the  upper  and  under  jaws;  and  we  shall  find,  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  approximation  of  M.  Cuvier  is  fully  justified 
by  the  evidence  of  another  accurate  observer,  who  bad  an 
opporttmity  of  examining  this  animal  in  its  native  r^ions. 
The  genus  protdes  otrntams  hut  a  single  spedea,  and  m»  is 


the  Aardrwoift  or  earth-wolf  {Proteles  cristaia),  so  called 
by  the  European  colonists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Algoa 
Bay,  in  South  A&u»,  the  locality  in  which  M.  Delalande 
procured  his  specimens  of  this  animal.  The  size  of  the 
aard-wolf  is  about  that  of  a  fVill-snown  fox,  which  it  fhrther 
resembles  in  its  pointed  muzzle ;  but  it  stands  higher  upon 
its  legs,  its  eats  are  considerably  larger  and  more  naked, 
and  ita  tail  shorter  and  not  so  bu^y.  At  first  sight  it  might 
be  easily  mistaken  for  a  young  striped  -hysna,  so  closely 
does  it  resemble  that  animal  in  the  colours  and  jpeculiar 
markings  of  its  flir,  and  in  the  mane  of  lonjg  stiff  hair  which 
runs  along  the  neck  and  back :  indeed,  it  is  only  to  he  dia- 
tinguisfaed  by  its  more  pointed  head,  and  by  the  additional 
fifu  toe  of  tu  fore  feet  The  fhr  is  of  a  woolly  texture  on 
the  sides  and  belly,  but  a  mane  of  coarse,  stiff  hair,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length,  passes  along  the  nape  of  the  neck  and 
hack,  from  the  occiput  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  is  capable 
of  being  erected  or  bristled  up,  like  that  of  the  hyaena,  when 
the  ammal  is  irritated  or  provoked.  The  general  colour 
of  the  fur  is  pale  cinereous  (ash-coloured),  with  a  slight  shade 
of  yellowish-brown :  the  muzzle  is  black  and  almost  naked, 
or  covered  only  with  a  few  long  stiff  moustaches.  Around 
the  eyes,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  are  dark  brown 
marks ;  eight  or  ten  bands  of  the  same  colour  pass  over  ths 
body  in  a  transverse  direction,  exactiy  as  in  the  common 
striped  hynna ;  and  the  arms  and  thighs  are  likewise  marked 
wiM  siuular  transverse  stripes.  The  legs  and  feet  are  an 
uniform  dark  brown  in  ftont,  and  grey  behind.  The  long 
hairs  of  the  mane  are  grey,  with  two  broad  rings  of  black, 
the  second  of  which  occu[^  the  point ;  those  of  the  tail  are 
simikirly  marked,  and  equally  long  and  stiff ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  mane  and  tail  were  clouded  with  an  alternate 
mixture  of  black  and  grey.  The  ears  are  grey  on  the  inte- 
rior, and  dark  brown  on  the  outer,  surfiice. 

In  its  habits  and  manners  the  aard-wolf  resembles  the 
fox:  like  that  animal  it  is  nocturnal,  and  constructs  a  sub- 
terraneous burrow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  concealed 
during  the  day-time  and  only  ventures  abroad  on  the  ap- 
proac£     night  te  search  fbr  food  and^tisiy  the  otlwr  calls 
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of  natute.  It  is  feod  of  the  society  of  itA  own  ftpeeies ;  at 
least,  many  individuals  have  been  fiiimd  lesiding  tcoetber 
in  tba  same  burrow ;  uul,  as  they  are  of  a  timid  ana  wuy 
chazaoler,  they  have  generally  three  or  finir  different  en- 
tranom  to  hotel,  so  that  J  attacked  on  one  side  they 
nay  loeuxe  a  ntteat  in  an  opposite  direction.  Notwithstand- 
ing tho  disproportionate  leoffth  of  their  fore  legs  the^  an 
said  to  run  very  &st ;  and  so  strong  is  their  propennty  to 
,  burxoT,  that  one  of  M.  Delalande'a  specimens,  peioeiving 
'  itself  attont  to  be  run  down  and  captured,  immedktely  oeased 
its  fli^t,  and  be^an  to  scratch  up  the  ground*  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  new  earth. 

M.  Isidore  Geo^)y  St.  Hilaire,  in  his  paper  on  the  Pro- 
teles,  inserted  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the'  Mbnwirtt  du 
MuHwn,  has  bestowed  upon  this  species  the  name  of  Pro- 
teles  Lcdandd.  He  has  done  so,  in  the  belief  that  the  hm- 
cies  has  not  been  indicated  by  any  previous  traveller.  We 
ham  cmuidBied  it  pnqper,  however,  to  iubstituta  the  specific 
nune  of  Pntdei  CrmtUa,  fia>  Aat  uoposed  in  honour  of 
M.  Lalande,  for  both  Sporrman  and  Levaillant  have  men- 
tiraiied  the  aaid-wolf  long  before  the  date  of  M.  Delalande's 
joumey;  and  the  former  luks  not  ool^  described  it  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  but  luu  even  ascertamed  its  true  generic 
ebazacters,  and  associated  it  with  the  civets,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Vioerra  crutata.  The  passage  aUuded  to  will 
be  fotmd  in  the  English  translation  of  Sparrman'*  Travelt, 
toL  ii,  p.  177. 

In  Uie  Second  Voyage  of  Levaillant,  vol  ii.,  p.  360,  men- 
tion is  likewise  made  of  this  animal  under  the  appellation 
of  *loup  de  terre,'  which  is  a  simple  translation  of  its  colonial 
name  aaxd-volC 

j^arrmaa  mentionB  having  found  ants  in  tiw  ito- 
Buoi  of  tiie  protdeg,  and  these,  it  may  be  observed, 
are  abo  a  fiminiita  mod  of  the  bear.  It  is  very  de- 
gtroctive  to  young  lamb^  and  it  is  stated  to  attack  the 
hige  Atty  growths  which  envelop  the  tails  of  the  African 
sheep. 

AARGAU,  one  of  tiie  twenty-two  Swiss  cantons.  On 
the  north  the  Rhine  separates  it  from  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden :  the  canton  of  Basel  bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  that 
f£  Ziirich  on  the  east  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Aar,  vhich  rises  in  the  glaciers  that  fcam  the  southern 
limits  of  the  canton  of  Bern ;  and,  after  flowing  through 
the  lakes  of  Briens  and  Thun,  and  past  the  towns  ftf  Bern, 
S<deure,  and  Aarau,  falls  into  the  Rhine  on  the  south 
hank,  about  fourteen  mikh  above  Ijnifenbu]^.  The  whole 
Isngtlk  of  its  course  is  about  160  nules.  The  canton  takes 
its  name  (kom  ^e  river,  the  word  Aar-gau  ngnifying  the 
promnar  or  diatriet  of  the  Aar :  the  same  terminBtim  fte- 
quently  occurs  in  other  names,  such  as  Thu^au. . 

The  canton  of  Aargau  is  a  pleasant,  and  m  many  parts 
a  fertile,  district,  diverufled  by  hilla,  mountains,  and  ralleys. 
The  chain  of  the  Jura  mountains  runs  through  part  of  uw 
canton,  but  they  hardly  attain  the  height  of  3000  foet.  The 
nmnber  of  inhuitants  is  about  199,000.  Aaigau  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  perhaps 
more  a  manufacturing  than  agricultural  country.  This 
canton  has  paid  gnat  attention  to  the  eduoati<m  of  its  people. 
Hie  chief  town  is  Aaran,  which  ctmtaini  4600  inhabitants : 
and  has  manulhctum  of  silfc,  cotton,  and  lesdher ;  and  good 
establishmentB  for  educatiim.  At  Laufenborg  an  some 
foils  in  the  Rhine,  which  impede  the  navigraon  dS  the 
liver.  A  Ividge  hen  leads  over  the  Rhine  to  the  little 
village  of  Laufonburg,  in  Baden.  Aargau  contains  many 
neat,  industrious  towns ;  such  as  Zo&ngeu  with  a  good  li- 
IvaiTi  Lenzburg,  Klingnau,  Schinznach  having  near  it  the 
castle  of  Hapsburg,  which  is  the  original  seat  of  the  Im- 
perial Austnsn  fhmtly,  and  Baden,  vhich  has  warm  baths, 
and  a  good  Lyceum.  Bach  of  the  eight  districts  into  wbioli 
Aaigau  is  divided  has  a  secondary  school.  [See  Joum. 
Bdue»  No.  6.1  The  area  of  the  canton  is  estimated  at 
■boat  UO  ^i^di  acman  miles. 

AARHUUS,  a  divisioa  Jntland.  containing  1890 
bgliah  squan  miles,  and  187,000  inhabitant;  with  a 
eonnderahle  portion  of  good  soil.  Aarhans,  the  chief  town, 
rtands  in  N.  lat.  56°  IV,  E.  long.  10°  13',  betweui  the  sea 
sad  a  small  lake,  which,  at  its  outlet,  forms  a  port.  The 
town  is  JH«tty  well  built,  and  contains  a  la^  cathedral 
duirch :  the  manufactures  an  cotton  and  woollen  doth, 
aloTM,  s^ar-retining  to  a  small  amount,  tobacco,  and 
■sther.  TtM  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  8000.  Aarhuos 


KaUundborg,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Copenhagen.  Aarhuns 
is  about  100  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  capital.  Randers, 
N.N.W.  of  the  town  oS  Aaihnns,  <m  the  Guden,  a  small 
navigable  r.we,  has  about  7100  inhabitants,  irtiosa  brmehes 
of  industry  are  similar  to  those  of  Aarhuos,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  stockings  and  brandy-distilleries.  RanSers  has  a 
grammar-school  and  ffood  bo^tal. 

AARON,  the  flrstliigh-pTiest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  the 
elder  brother  of  Moses,  and  was,  by  the  express  appointment 
of  Heaven,  associated  with  tliat  iUustrious  legislator  in  the 
enterprize  of  delivering  their  countrymen  fSram  Egyptian 
bondage,  and  conducting  them  to  the  promised  land.  Aaron, 
who  was  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment employed  in  annomicing  the  command  of  God  to 
Pharaoh,  and  attesting  it  bv  the  series  of  stupendous  miracles 
reoorded  in  the  eariwr  chapterB  of  flw  book  of  Exodus. 
After  dw  passage  of  Ou  Rea  Sea,  and  during  the  sojourn 
in  die  wilaamesa,  he  was  &r  frmn  manifosting  the  stea^ 
eonfldenee  and  undaunted  disregard  ot  poinuar  ehmour 
which  characterized  the  conduct  of  his  brotner ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  timidity  and  weakness  which  he  had  ^own 
in  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  impatient  and  supeistitious 
mtdtitude,  that  he  would  make  them  a  gcdden  can  to  wor- 
ship, he  was,  in  conformity  to  the  divine  purpose,  conse- 
crated to  the  priesthood,  of  which  the  highest  office  was 
made  hereditary  in  his  fiunily.  Aaron,  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  reach  the  promised  land,  any  more  than  his 
brother  Hoses.  Having  ascended  the  summit  of  Mount 
Hor,  in  company  with  Moses  and  his  eldest  son  Eleazar,  he 
died  there,  after  Moses,  as  commanded  by  God,  had  str^^ied 
him  of  his  sacerdotal  robes,  and  put  mem  now  his  ton. 
This  event  happened  vrtian  Aaron  was  in  the  nundred  and 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  forty  years  after  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  chronok^,  in  the  year  1451  B.C.,  or  2553  ftwn 
the  creation  of  the  world.— llie  history  of  Aaron  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  the  uiree  following  books 
of  ttw  Pentateuch. 

AARON,  the  fifth  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abbasides, 
bom  765,  died  in  802. — [See  Abbasides.] 

AB,  the  fifth  month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  but  now 
the  eleventh  (or,  in  intercalary  years,  the  twelfth),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  transfer  of  the  new  year  from  sjmng  to 
autumn. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  Ab  a  ftst  is  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Aaron.  On  die  9th  a  very  s(demn  fost  is 
observed  in  remembtance  of  the  destraetum  of  the  Hcdy 
Temple  by  NebuchadnezzarinSSS,  b.  c,  uidof  thedestnic- 
ticm  of  the  second  Temple  hv  Titus,  a.  n.  70.  This  fost 
is  conudered  the  most  moumnil  of  the  whole  year:  on  this 
day,  in  the  synagogues,  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are 
publicly  read,  with  other  portions  of  the  Bible,  expressive  of 
sorrow  and  desolation.  No  recreation  is  allomd  from  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  nor  may  any  man  shave  his  beard 
the  more  sraious  Jews  even  abstain  from  all  meat,  except 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  On  the  18th,  another  fost  is  observed. 
All  these  fosts  an  posQwned  <Hie  day  if  ihey  iUl  on  the 
Saturday. 

A  litue  Jbetxval  w  cdebrated  on  die  15Ui  day  of  the  month 
to  MHumemonte  «i  ancient  custom*  according  to  wUoh,  the 
^oong  girls  irf  eaon  tribe  came  fxQi  into  the  fields  clothed 
m  white,  and  exhibited  themselves  in  dances  before  the 
marriageable  yooi^  men,  with  the  view  being  selected 
diem  in  marriage.  A  fost  is  also  said  to  fidl  on  the  18th, 
in  memory  of  the  western  lamp  going  out  in  the  TeonpJe 
in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 

The  month  of  Ab  may  bcvin  in  some  jeais  as  early  as 
the  loth  July,  in  others  as  ute  as  the  7^  August.  In 
1866,  it  commences  on  the  16th  July. 

Ab  is  the  name  of  the  twelfth  montli  <tf  the  Syrian  year, 
coinoidinff  with  our  August  . 

ABAbDB,  the  name  of  several  Aftioan  tribes,  which 
occupy  the  countiy  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, 
south  of  Kossnr,  neatly  as  for  as  the  latitude  of  Derr, 
22°.  47'.  The  Bisharye  inhabit  the  meunUuns  from  thence 
southwards.  Many  of  the  Ababde  have  settled  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  from  Kenneh  to  Aii- 
Bouan,  and  thence  to  Derr.  Accwding  to  Belztmi,  some  of 
them  an  ^tead  as  for  as  Suez.  But  the  greater  part  still 
live  like  Bedouins,  and  act  as  guides  to  the  Sennaar  cara- 
vans which  set  out  from  Daraou,  a  place  about  ten  hours' 


is  the  point  in  Jutland  fhnn  which  passengers  goienlly  set!  journey  north  ai  Assouan.  The  Abab^  formeriy  guarded 
iMttotbeislandof  Zeahnd,wherat&eylaMatftl>laoeodl0d|tiie  canmni  from  Kenneh  to  Kosseir,  oib'^  r 
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but  they  have  been  deprivocl  of  this  branch  of  profit  by  the 
Haazii  and  Ataony  Arabs,  who  live  to  the  north,  and  &rm 
the  profits  of  this  Une  of  road  from  the  |*asha. 

The  ^babde  have  considerable  property,  but  a  very  bad 
character ;  they  are  described  as  faithless,'  and  unworthy  of 
the  Bedouin  origin  of  which  they  boast. 
'  These  people  are  known  in  Upper  Egypt  for  their  excel- 
lent camels,  and  fur^icularly  for  their  drornedaries.  They 
trade  priqplpally  m  senna  leaves,  and  charcoal  made  of 
acacia  wootj,  which  is  sent  as  far  as  Cairo.  The  Ababde 
have  few  horses ;  they  fight  with  other  Arab  tribes  upon 
camels.  Their  arms  are  a  target,  lance,  and  sword.  They 
are  divided  into  three  principal  tribes.  El  Fokara,  El  Asbabat, 
and  El  Meleykab. 

Those  who  encamp  with  the  Bisharye  speak  the  language 
of  the  latter.  The  female  cliildren  of  the  Ababde  and 
Jaafere  Arabs,  as  Burckhardt  calls  tbcm,  who  inhabit  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Thebes,  as  fiir  as  the  first 
cataracts,  as  well  as  the  female  children  of  all  the  people 
south  of  tCenneh  and  Esne  to  the  borders  of  Sennaor, 
undergo  the  operation  of  excision,  which  was  an  old  Egyp- 
tuin  custom.  [Compare  Strabo.,  p.  824,  Casaub.]  The 
Ababde  fi^ht  naked,  except  that  they  have  a  rag  or  napkin 
round  theu-  waists.  A  fight  which  Burckharcft  saw  com- 
menced with  a  shower  of  stones,  for  the  repelling  of  which 


missiles,  their  targets  appeared  very  useful.  The  combat- 
ants on  each  side  were  about  thirty ;  and  the  results  were, 
three  men  slightly  wounded,  and  one  shield  cleft  in  two. 

This  account  is  from  Burckhardt's  TYaveU  in  Nuhia  (Lon- 
don, 1819),  who  appears,  from  this  and  other  pass^es,  to  con- 
sider the  Ababde  as  of  Arab  stock ;  but  if  this  be  his  meaning, 
it  seems  to  be  incorrect.  Other  writers  say  that  the  Ababde, 
who  are  of  the  same  ftimily  as  their  southern  neighbours, 
the  Bisbai^r'e,  difier  in  appearance,  habits  and  language 
from  the  Arabs.  The  latter  &ct  might  readily  b«  esta- 
blished by  ft  comparison  of  an  Arabic  anil-Ababde  vocabu- 
lary ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  of  the  latter 
language.  That  the  Ababde  have,  at  di&reht  periods; 
mixed  with  the  Arabs  is  certain,  and  we  believe  have  got 
their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  the  same  hation.  Their 
form,  which  is  not  that  of  the  negro,  their  dark  coloi^r,  and 
their  long  hair  besmeared  with  grease,  and  hanging  in 
ringlets,  which  have  been  compared  in  shape  to  cork- 
screws, show  them  to  be  of  I<ubian  stock,  and  probably 
the  remnant  of  a  race  long  settled  in  these  regions.  The 
kind  o^  head-dress  which '  tbey  wear  is  often  seen  on  the 
Egyptian  monumentsi  and  a  pretty  correct  notion  of  it  may 
be  tbrmed  from  the  following  Egyptian  painting,  now  m  the 
British  Museum'.  ' 


The  fiict  of  the  Ababde  being  camel-breeders,  and  using 
them  in  battle,  coincides  singularly  with  the  habits  of  the 
ATobians,  as  Herodotus  calls  them,  who  lived  south  of 
Egypt,  and  were  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  he  invaded 
Greece,  B.C.  480. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Rittcr,  that  the  Ababde,  as  well  as 
the  Bisharye,  may  be  a  remnant  of  that  people,  whom  we 
hear  of  under  the  Roman  Emperors  by  the  name  of  Blemyes. 
We  hear  no  more  of  the  Blemyes  after  the  Arab  conquest 
of  Egypt ;  but  they  appear  imder  the  general  name  of 
Bejas,  as  the  great  carriers  between  the  Nile  and  Aidab 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and,  in  feet,  as  a  commercial  people. 
The  Bisharye,  the  Ababde,  Barabras,  Sec.,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  different  branches  of  the  Beja  stock.  [See 
Bkjas.]  What  reasons  Herodotus  had  for  calling  the 
camel-nding  people  south  of  "Efrypt  by  the  name  of  Arabs, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  only  we  may  observe,  that  Arabia,  pro- 
perty so  called,  was  then  very  little  known  :  and  the  word 
Arabs  would  be  applied  \-uguely,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in- 
correctly, to  many  people,  who  lived  a  nomadic  life.  For 
many  Ababde  customs,  see  Belzoni's  Researches,  p.  309, 
4to.    [See  Ritter's  Geography,  Africa.] 

ABACISCUS,  in  architecture,  is  a  diminution  of  the 
architectural  term  Ahacus,  and  is  principally  applied,  when 
used  at  all.  which  is  not  often,  to  the  tiles  or  squares  of  a 
tessellated  pavement. 

A'BACUS,  in  architecture,  is  the  level  tablet,  whether 
square  or  oblong,  which  is  almost  always  formed  on  the 
moulded  or  otherwiso  enriched  capital  of  a  column,  \ti  sup- 


port the  horizontal  entablature.  [See  the  words  Capital, 
CoLTTicN',  and  Entablature.]  The  architectural  aj^ica-' 
tion  of  the  term  Abacus,  which  in  tlie  original  is  applied  to 
any  rectangular  tile-like  figure,  arises  frum  a  story  which 
Vitruvius  tells  of  the  manner  in  which  the  foliated  capital 
called  the  Corinthian  originated. 

A'BACUS,  a  game  among  the  Romans  \  so  called  from  its 
being  played  on  a  board,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  chess. 

A'BACUS,  an  instrument  employed  to  fecilitafe  arith- 
metical calculations.  The  name  may  be  given  inX\i  pro- 
priety to  any  machine  for  reckoning  with  counters,  b^ds. 
Sec,  in  which  one  line  is  made  to  stand  for  units,  another 
for  tens,  and  so  on.  We  have  here  given  the  form  of  an 
abacus,  such  as  we  may  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  the  only  use,  as 
fdr  as  we  know,  to  which  such  an  instrument  is' put  in  this 
country.  Its  length  should  be  about  three''timea  its  breadth. 
It  consists  of  a  frame,  traversed  by  stiff  Vriires,  on  which 
beads  at  counters  are  strung  so  as  to  move  easily.  The 
beads  on  the  first  right  hand  row  are  units,  those  on  the  next 
tens,  and  so  on.  Thus,  as  it  stands,  the  number  97048  is 
represented  upon  the  lower  part  of  it. 

For  a  "hiore  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  using  this 
instrument  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  see  Nun hka-' 
Tioir.  There  is  an  instrument  sold  in  the  toy-shops  with 
twelve  wires,  and  twelve  beads  on  each  wire,  for  teaching 
the  multiplication-table,  which  may  be  made  of  more  u^ 
applied  according  to  the  method  which  will  be  described  in 
the  article  referred  to. 
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THe  alwciu  caii  never  be  much  used  in  this  country, 
owing  to  oiu"  various  division  of  weights  and  measures.  We 
should  ifeea  one  abacus  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence : 
another  for  avoirdupois  weight  j  a  third  for  troy  weight,  anu 
so  on.  In  China,  however^  where  the  whole  system  is 
decimal,  tiiat  is,  where  every  measure,  weight,  &c.,  is  the 
tenth  jnrl  of  the  next  ^«ater  one,  tUs  instrument,  called 
in  Chmese  Sh^vanpaii,  is  very  nuicli  iised,  and  wiUi  most 
astonidiiiig  rapicuty.  It  is  said  that  while  one  man  reads 
over  rapidly  a  number  of  si^ms  of  money,  another  can  add 
them  so  as  to  ^ve  the  total  as  soon  as  the  first  has  done 
reading.  Their  abacus  difiers  from  the  one  described 
above,  m  having  only  five  beads  on  each  wire,  one  of  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  rest  either  in  colour  or  size,  and 
stands  for  five.  There  i^  one  of  these  instruments  in  the 
East  IniUa  Company's  Museum.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
used  the  same  sort  of  abacus,  at  least  in  later  times.  The 
Russians  are  also  much  in  the  habit  of  performing  calcula- 
tions by  strings  of  beads.  It  is  probable  that  the  word  was 
oiiffinally  applied  to  a  board  strewed  with  dust  or  sand,  on 
which  letters  were  m^ked  in  teaching  children  to  read. 
The  word  Abax  was  the  Greek  term  for  this  instrument. 
Smne  e^mtdo^isto  derive  the  name  from  the  Phoenician 
Abakt  which  signiAeg  dust  Lucas  do  Bur^  an  old  alge- 
btaieal  writer,  says  It  is  a  contraction  Arabicus.  It  is  most 
probable,  howeveft  thatibe  first  deriration  is  (xxrect.  A  che- 
quered board,  such  as  we  still  sometimes  see  at  the  doors  of 
public-houses,  was  formerly  used  in  this  country  as  an  abacus 
[see  Excsequkr],  and  a  chess-board  would  now  do  very  well 
for  the  purposes  <^  instruction  above-meoticoied.  The  mul- 
tipUcatioo-table  ia  sometimes  called  the  Pythaj^rean  abacus. 

ABANDONMENT  is  a  term  used  in  marine  insurance. 
Before  a  person,  who  insures  a  ship  or  goods,  can  demand 
from  an  insurer  or  underwriter  the  stipwated  compensation 
for  a  total  loss  of  such  ship  or  goods,  he  must  aoandon  or 
relinquish  to  the  insurer  all  his  interest  in  any  part  of  the 
piDpertar  which  marbe  taved,   [See  IitsuaANCB.] 

ABA'NO,  PEtER  DE.  a  celebrated  Italian  physician 
and  philosopher  d  the  middle  ^|es.  He  was  bom  in  1230 
■t  Abano^  aneioitly  Apmnn*  a  village  about  ftro  iuileB  tnm 
Padua.   Peter  de  Abano,  or  Apono  as  he  Is  often  eaUed, 
havmg  repaired  to  the  University  of  Paris  to  complete  his 
education,  is  said,  while  stndying  there,  to  have  t)ub1ished 
the  most  famous  of  his  wonu — his  CiMdludor  tf^ven- 
Harum  Pfutoscphorum  et  Medieontm,  a  performance  trom 
which  he  has  derived  the  title  of  the  ConciUaior.   Hb  after- 
wards wrote  various  other  works  which  are  less  known,  arid 
also  translated  iilto  Latin  some  of  the  treatises  of  the 
Arabian  physicians.    Abano  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  nu»t  accomplished  scholars  and  men  of  science  of 
his  age;  and  he  also  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
native  powers  ahd  an  inventive  ^nius.   As  it  was,  he 
has  been  regarded  As  one  of  the  principal  restprets  of  true 
icienoe  in  his  native  country.  After  he  left  ttie  Umversi^ 
of  Pallia,  where  he  took  the  de^«e  of  Doctor  hotll  in  Pldb- 
nphy  and  in  Medicine,  he  setOed  at  Padua,  where  he 
praettsed  as  a  physidan  for  the  remainder  of  his  lift.  Abano 
was  also  a  great  proficient  in  mathematics  atid  astronomy, 
N  ftr  as  those  sciraces  were  known  in  thai  age.  His 
lapotad  skill  in  this  kind  of  leaming  «uued  him  .to  be 


regarded,  in  his  own  day,  as  a  magician ;  and,  in  hit 
latter  years,  a  process  was  actually  commenced  against  him 
as  such  by  the  Inquisition.  An  inscription  on  a  statue 
which  the  citi2en8  of  Padua  erected  to  him  after  his  death, 
asserts  that  he  was  suspected  of  biagic  and  "accused  of 
heresy;  but  acquitted.  Other  authorities,  however,  assure 
us  that  he  only_  escaped  condemnation  by  his  death,  in  1315, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-six ;  and  that  the  sentence,  which  would 
have  been  passed  upon  him  if  he  had  lived,  was  executed 
upon  his  effigy  in  straw.  The  imputation  of  being  a  prae- 
tor of  ma^c  long  clung  to  the  memory  of  AJbano  in  Hbo 
Mpular  bewf,  andeven  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  learned. 
As  one  of  the  many  distinguished  cultira.tors  of  mathemar 
tical  and  physical  science  who  have  acquired  this  sort  of 
celebrity,  tie  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in .  the  curious 
work  which  the  French  physician,  Gabriel  Naud*;,  pub- 
lished in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  entitled 
A  VtncUcation  of  the  Great  Mm  tcho  nave  been,  accused 
Magic.  Abano,  however,  although  no  student  of  ma^, 
shared  the  universal  belief  of  that  and  several  siicceedjng 
ages  in  the  delusions  of  astrologj-,  apd  had  iio  doubt  that  Uie 
movements  of  the  stars  exercised  ihe  most  important  influ- 
ence oi;  human  affairs.  The  calculation  of  these  imaginary 
sympathies  formed,  indeed,  the  principal  part  of  lus  astro- 
nomy. The  mysterious  and  almost  prophetic  coarocter 
which  he  and  others  thus  professed  to  derive  flrom  their 
scientific  skill,  m\ist  no  doubt  ha%'e  helped,  in  a  considerable 
decree,  to  countenance  and  confirm  the  popular  notion  ol 
tiieu-  intercourse  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  {SeeSai/le't 
Di'cfionaiy— Abano.]  , 

ABAl^MENT.  This  word  ia  derived  from  the  old 
French  word  abater,  which  signified  to  tieat  down*  pros- 
trate, or  destroy. 

Before  entering  i^n  the  explanatioh  oif  the  present 
meaning  of  this  term^  it  will  be  wdil  to  observe,  ^r  the  infor 
mation  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted, with  the  history 
of  our  law,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  terms  of  art 
<as  they  may  be  called)  pecuhar  to  it,  are  derived  eittier  from 
the  Norman- French,  or  the  Latin,— we  shall  therefore  give 
a  cursory  view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  £eir 
adcf  tion.  When  'WiUiam  It  commonly  styled  the  Con- 
queror, became  King  of  Kugland,  he  filled  all  the  posts  (rf 
profit  and  honour  with  subjects  from  his  Norman  dominions 
— the  civil  places  chiatly  with  ecclesiastics.  The  foreign 
priests  having  obtained  from  their  master  all  the  seata  <A 
the  judges  aim  Other  offieers  of  the  auperior  courts  of  jus- 
tice, it  waa  fbund  naowary  to  ocdain  ttiat  all  proceedings  in 
theiv  shotdd  be  earriod  on  in  the  Nonnan  tongue  instead  of 
the  English,  (tf  which  theM  new  radges  were  for  the  moat 
part  altogether  ignorant,  lliispractlce  continued  until  Edward 
III.  Conquered  the  armies  of  the  French  in  their  own  coun- 
try, and  abolished  the  use  of  their  language  in  the  courts  of 
justice  here.  At  the  same  time  that  alt  arguments  end 
ju^ments  of  law  were  spoken  in  French,  the  written  parts 
of  the  proceedings,  such  as  the  writs  and  records,  were  all 
ih  the  .Latin  language,  with  which  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  nece^arily  more  or  less  acquainted.  The 
judicial  wtiHngM  continued  to  be  in  Latih  long  after  Ed- 
ward III.  had  expelled  the  French  tongtle  ftoA  out  cotuis; 
and  they  were  hot  writtm  in  our  own  language  until  the 
relffn  of  George  II.,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
forlhe  purpose. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  tinder  the  ciicunistanees  described, 
the  ihOTe  ancient  legal  terms  would,  whenever  that  could 
conveniently  be  done,  be  translated  into  the  French  and 
Latin  languages ;  and  as,  during  the  periods  mentioned 
dbbve,  the  laws  of  England  experienced  great  alterations 
&nd  received  many  additions,  abundance  of  new  terms  were 
necessarily  called  for  to  express  new  notions,  and  were  na- 
turally drawn  fton\  the  languages  then  in  legal  use.  Many 
of  the  expressions  thus  translated,  and  those  first  invented* 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  with  little  or  no  alteration. 
Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  word  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article. 

The  term  Abatement  is  used  by  our  law  in  three  senses 
viz.  those  of  abating  a  nuisance,  abating  an  action  or  indict- 
ment, and  abating  mto  a  fr^^old. 

The  first  of  these,  m  which  tiw  word  seems  to  be  used  iq 
its  primitive  or  literal  sense,  is  that  of  abating  or  beating 
down  a  nuisance ;  an  expression  commonly  use^and,  there- 
fbre,  well  understiiod.  whatever  unlawfully  annoys,  or  does 
damage  to  another,  is  a  nuisance,  which  he  is  at  Ub^ to 
alMte,  that  is  heat  down,  an^^«i^e^ 
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he  commits  no  breach  of  the  peace,  and  does  no  more  ii^juiy 
to  the  property  than  ia  sbBolutely  necessary  fbr  effectm^  his 
purpose.  If  a  new  faoose  or  a  wall  be  erected  so  near  to 
an  old  bouaa  u  to  obBtmet  its  ancient  lights,  this  is  a  pri- 
vate nniUBoa,  which  it  is  competent  to  l£e  person  iqjured 
peaceably  to  abate:  ot,  if  a  j^BJ»  or  oOier  obstroctioa  be 
erected  orplaeed  across  a  public  road, this,  which  is  a  public 
nuisance,  any  of  the  king  s  subjects  passing  that  way  may 
beat  down  and  remove. 

The  second  signification  of  abatement  is  that  of  abating  a 
civil  action,  or  an  indictment  Here  it  ia  taken  figuratively, 
and  signifies  the  beating  down  or  overthrowing  such  action 
or  indictment  This  is  effected  in  an  action  at  law,  either 
by  showing,  by  way  of  plea,  that  something  has  occurred  by 
which  the  proceeding  is  ijm/acto  determined,  or  by  stating 
some  matter  which  renders  it  imperative  on  the  court  to  quasl^ 
or  put  an  end  to,  the  jKoceedings.  Thus,  in  the  first  case* 
it  may  be  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  has  taken  possesnon  (k 
the  uiuiNHly  whk^  he  aeeu  by  hit  suit  to  leoorer  team 
the  defimdant  In  the  leeond  ease,  it  may  be  shewn  that 
the  plaintiff  in  such  proceedings  is  an  alien,  an  outlaw,  or 
an  attainted  or  excommunicated  person,  and  therefore  in- 
competent by  the  law  of  England  to  maintain  an  action ;  or 
that  the  defendant  is  privifeged  from  action,  or  has  b«en 
misnamed  in  the  suit ;  or  that  there  are  other  persons  still 
living  who  are  equally  liable  with  the  defendant,  and  ou^t, 
therefore,  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  demand ;  or  that  the 
plaintiff  is  disciuaiified  from  suin^  by  some  personal  disability, 
or  that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  misnamed.  In  the  former 
of  these  cases,  the  plea  informs  the  court  that  the  action  is 
no  longer  pending — is  already  of  itself  abated  by  one  of  the 
parties,  without  tbe  intnposition  of  the  court:  m  the  latter 
It  calk  upon  the  court  to  pronounce  a  judgment  which  shsJI 
put  a  stop  to  the  present  proceedings,  without  deciding  any- 
thing upon  the  main  ouestion  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties. Where  the  defendant  pleads  any  matter  in  abatement 
which  Kes  peenliulyin  bis  own  knowledge,  such  as  his  own 
misnomer,  or  the  non-joinder  of  other  parties  as  defendants, 
it  is,  in  general,  necessary  that  tile  plea  should  be  so  ftamed 
as  to  give  to  the  plaintiff  that  information  which  shall  pre- 
vent his  falling  into  a  similar  mistake,  when  commencing 
a  new  action  for  the  same  demand.  This  is  technically 
called  giving  the  plaintiff  a  better  writ  It  is  an  indis- 
pen^lfi  rule,  where  the  action  is  only  abateable  by  plea, 
that  he  who  takes  adrantage  of  a  flaw  must,  at  the  same 
time,  show  how  it  can  be  anMnded.  lliis  is,  tit  coarse,  not 
required  where  the  action  is  actually  abated,  and  where  the 
plea,  though  in  form  a  plea  in  abatement,  is  eahstantially  a 
plea  in  bar,  and  shows,  not  that  the  particular  proceeding  y& 
iqj|Boonc«ved,  but  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  right  to  recover 
by  his  actbn  the  thing  which  he  has  claimed. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  law,  as  reocsded  in  the  Year 
Books,  t^e  most  numerous  subjects  of  discussion  are  ques- 
tions arising  upon  pleas  in  abatement ;  and  many  important 
legal  points  were  settled  in  considering  whether  a  writ  had 
or  had  not  abated  in  fact,  or  was  or  was  not  abateable.  Of 
late  years  a  variety  of  causes,  which  cannot  be  explained 
withcHit  involving  the  consideration  of  matters  scarcely  in- 
telligible to  any  but  a  professional  reader,  have  conspired  to 
renm  [Amb  ia  abatement  in  dvil  aotions  of  much  less  fre- 
qumt  use  than  they  tarmeAj  were.  They  are,  in  feet, 
discouraged  by  tiie  Courts ;  and  now,  by  the  provisions 
of  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  76  (1852),  commonly  called 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  the  law  on  this  subject 
is  very  much  simplified  and  improved ;  fecihties  are  given 
for  amendment  of  pleadings,  and  much  of  the  artificial 
techmca!lity  of  the  tormer  system  of  procedure  abolished. 
The  law  on  the  subject  of  abatement  is  very  much  the  same 
in  the  Courte  of  Equity,  the  procedure  of  which  has  also 
of  late  been  considerably  simplified.  The  effect  of  marriagef 
howem,  as  a  ground  of  abatement,  appiears  to  be  different^ 
viewed  in  the  legal  and  equitable  juriadictimu.  Thus,  at 
Common  Law,  and  under  the  regolatiooa  of  the  above  Act, 
16  and  16  Vict.  c.  76,  the  marriage  of  a  female  plaintiff  or 
defendant  will  not  cause  the  action  to  abate;  whereas,  in 
Equity,  it  would  appear  that  upon  the  marriage  of  a 
female  plaini^  suit  abates;  but  not  ao  of  a  female 
defendant,  in  which  case  it  is  merely  necessary  to  name 
the  husband  as  well  as  the  wife  in  the  subse^ent  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  subjects  of  pleas  in  abatement,  in  criminal  proceedings, 
ire  &T  more  confined  than  in  civil  actions.  In  general,  if 
an  indictment  assign  to  Uie  defendant  no  Christian  name  or 


a  wrong  one,  no  surname  or  a  wrong  one,  or  no  addition,  or 
description  of  his  calling  and  place  of  abode,  os  a  wrong 
one,  he  may  plead  this  matter  in  abatement.  In  modem 
times,  however,  misnomer  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  plea 
in  abatement  to  an  indictment  has  been  at  all  usual  in 
practice :  and  at  the  uneent  May,  audi  a  pka  would  be  of 
no  avail  to  a  defendant— a  statute  (7  Geo.  IV.  can.  M, 
section  10)  having  been  paaaed,  woich  gives  autnori^ 
to  criminal  courts  of  justice  to  amend  the  indictment 
according  to  the  troth  upon  such  a  plea  being  made,  and 
then  to  call  upon  party  to  plead  to  the  substance  <n  the 
charge. 

The  last  species  of  abatement  is  that  of  an  abatement 
into  a  freehold,  wherein,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  term  abase- 
ment is  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  denote  that  the  rightful 
possession  or  freehold  of  the  heir  or  devisee  is  overthrown 
oy  the  rude  intervention  of  a  stranger.  [Stephen's  C<m- 
metttanetf  voL  iii.  p.  47&,  and  notes;  and  Blackstone's 
Cemmentanttf  voL  iu.  i^.  167-6.3 

ABATIS,  a  military  term,  signifying  a  woric  oompoeed  of 
felTed  trees,  with  the  softer  branches  eat  off,  laid  aide  1^  side 
with  the  end  from  which  the  branches  grow  towaru  the 
enemy ;  thus  forming  an  obstruction  to  his  progress,  and  a 
breast-work  for  mnsketnr  to  fire  over.  This  species  of  de- 
fence is  often  used  in  fieldworks,  where  wood,  not  of  too 
great  size,  is  plentiflil.  Lines  flanked  by  bostioais,  are  thtu 
formed,  either  simply  by  laying  down  and  fiutening  the  trees, 
or,  if  when  so  placed  they  would  be  too  high  to  fira  over,  by 
sinking  them  in  a  ditch  whose  section  is  an  an^le,  with  its 
longest  slope  towards  the  enemy.  They  are  sometimes  finmed 
agunst  the  counterscarp  of  a  rampart,  sometimes  in  the 
covered  way,  and  may  gmerally  be  used  wherever  an  obstruc- 
tion is  to  be  raised  to  the  enemy's  progress,  provided  they 
can  be  flanked  by  a  fire  suflicient  to  prevent  his  destroying 
them  at  his  leisure. 

ABATTOIR,  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  the  pub- 
lic slaughter-houses,  which  were  established  in  Paris,  by  a 
decree  of  Napoleon,  in  1807,  and  finished  in  1818.  Paris, 
previous  to  the  arrangement  thus  made  for  the  public  health 
and  comf  trt,  was,  as  London  now  is,  subject  to  the  nuisance 
of  having  cattle  driven  through  a  crowded  city,  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  yards  and  hovels  of  the  closest  streets.  But  uat 
capiCttl  was  not  still  fiirther  exposed,  as  our  metropolis  is,  to 
the  fligbtful  annoyance  of  a  great  cattle-market,  held  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city :  the  cattle  were  bought  and  sold  at 
the  adjacent  villages  of  Sciaux  and  Passy.  Assuredly,  the 
beast-market  of  Smithfleld,  and  Haa  Muriiter-houses  of 
Warwick-lane,  and  of  many  other  tiMroughnres,  are  evils 
which  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  period  of  high  civilization.  The 
abattoirs  of  Paris  are  five  in  number;  three  being  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on  the  left.  TheM  buddings,  which 
are  of  very  large  dimenrions,  concast  of  slaughter-rooms,  built 
of  stone,  with  every  arrangement  for  cleanliness,  and  wi^ 
ample  mechanical  aids ;  and  of  ox  and  sheep  peiu.  Bach 
butidier  has  st^  set  apart  for  his  beasts,  ana  conveniences 
for  securing  his  own  forage.  A  fixed  price  ia-  paid  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  building,  and  for  die  labour  of  the 
attendants ;  the  rate  fbr  killing  ia  6  franca  for  on  ox,  4  fr. 
for  a  cow,  2  fr.  for  a  cal^  and  \  ft,  fat  %  sheep.  A  chsrre 
is  also  nude  fox  melting  talhnr,  preparing  tripe,  fcc.  In 
1843,  the  revenue  of  the  ubatoirs  m  Iwis,  darred  from  tiie 
above  charges,  amounted  to  1,090,280  fr.,  or  43,6102.  When 
it  is  considered  that  shove  twio  million  head  of  sheep,  oxen, 
calves,  and  hogs  are  annually  slaughtered  in  London,  the 
serious  inconveniences  arising  from  the  old  syston  must  be 
evident.  In  1851,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the 
removal  of  Smithfleld  Market,  but  as  yet  without  any  {bus 
tical  effect,    [pietionnairs  de  la  Coneersaftim.] 

ABAUZIT  FIRMIN,  bom  1679.  died  1767,  aged  87. 
His  fiuuQy  was  descended  from  an  Arabian  physdan  who 
settled  at  Toulouse  in  the  ninth  century.  He  was  bom  at 
Uzes  in  Languedoc,  of  Protestant  parents  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  lost  his  fethor  when  he  was  two  years  of 
age.  In  168S,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Bdkit  of  Nants, 
M  and  his  brother  were  seized  by  the  authorities  for  the 
pnxpose  of  being  educated  in  the  Catholic  feith.  After 
some  time,  howevor,  his  mothn  was  enabled  to  effect  his 
escape,  and  sbnd  him  to  Geneva.  For  this  she  was  impri- 
sons, until  she  also  contrived  to  escape  and  follow  her  sm. 
Abauzit  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  and  attended  to 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge.  In  1698  he 
visited  Germany,  HoUand,  France,  and  England,  and  gained 
the  esteem  of  many  eminent  men,  among  ouoos  of  Bayla  and 
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Newtoii.  King  'William  wished  to  retain  him  in  England, 
but  he  decided  to  return  to  Geneva.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testement,  which  appealed  in 
1726,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  dei^  for  nis  exer- 
tions. The  Academy  offered  him  a  proftssor's  cluur  in 
1733*  wbieh  he  dedined,  preferring  the  ntoatimi  <tf  a  super- 
nuraeraiy  libnuian,  vHhoat  salary.  In  1737  the  govern- 
ment of  Geneva  bestowed  on  him  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Ho  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record 
of  a  combination  of  universality  and  depth  of  learning. 
"ETery  man  who  talked  with  Abauzit  on  his  own  particulu 
study,  imagined  that,  whatever  his  general  learning  mi^ht 
be,  his  special  attention  had  been  reserved  for  that  which 
they  were  discussing.  Newton  addressed  lumself  to  Abauxit 
as  B  proper  person  to  decide  between  him  and  Leibnitz. 
Pococke,  the  Oriental  traveller,  thought  he  had  passed  his 
life  in  the  east.  Rousseau  imagined  that  he  ha!d  devcrted 
himself  to  the  study  of  ancient  music.  The  latter  speaks 
of  him  in  temu  ct  the  highest  admiiation  in  his  Hi- 
Idife,  beang  the  only  instance  in  which  he  has  thnslSis- 
tinguishea  a  contemporary.  In  his  temper  be  was  so  mild 
and  enduring,  that  an  anecdote  which  is  preserved  of  him 
shows  that  ^ose  virtues  had  reached  an  excess  which 
almost  entitles  them  to  the  appellation  of  a  disease  of  the 
mind.  His  friends  bribed  or  encouraged  his  snvant  to  try 
what  lengths  he  might  go  with  his  master.  The  man, 
eccordingiy.  neglected  to  make  his  bed,  of  which  Abauzit 
reminded  him  without  reproof.  The  same  neglect,  however, 
was  allowed  to  occ\ir  several  days  running  ;  on  which 
Abauzit  called  the  ser\'ant,  and  said,  '  You  appear  not  to 
like  to  make  my  bed;  perhaps  you  think  it  too  much 
trouble ;  it  is,  however,  no  great  matter,  as  I  begin  to  ac- 
custom mysdf  to  it'  For  a  man  of  his  attainments  we 
have  not  much  remaining  of  AbauziL  "With  the  reception 
of  some  antiquarian  papers,  in  Spon's  Htstoire  de  la  ViUe 
de  Chnive  and  the  Journal  HdvHique,  he  printed  nothing 
himself  Some  theological  works  were  published  after  hu 
death,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  manuscripts  were  burnt 
by  his  heirs,  whose  religious  opinions  differe(f  from  his  own, 
which  were  Unitarian. — [Hbstly  abridged  from  the  J%i>- 
graphie  UmoerteUc.'] 

ABBAS  the  Great,  or,  with  his  full  name.  Shah  Abbas 
Bahadur  Klmn,  was  the  fifth  king  of  the  SuH  dynasty  which 
ascended  the  throne  of  Persia  in  the  year  IfiOl  of  our  ere. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Shah  Mohammed 
Khodabende,  his  fouier,  he  filled  the  situation  of  governor 
in  the  pnmnee  (tf  Khorasan ;  and  on  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1 986,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  Khwasan 
had  just  tiien  been  occupied  by  the  Usbeks,  and  it  was 
the  first  object  of  Shah  Abbas  to  recover  possesion  of 
it  But  his  efforts  pim*ed  for  a  time  ineffectual.  Not  being 
able  to  take  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khtniasan,  from  the 
Usbeks,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  leaving  a 
garrison  at  Meshh^,  and  even  this  town,  considered  as 
sacred  by  the  Shiites  on  account  of  the  tomb  of  a  celebrated 
Mohammedan  saint  Imam  Ali  Reza,  fell  agiun  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  About  the  same  time  the  internal 
peace  of  Persia  was  interrupted  by  a  revolt  at  Istakhar, 
which  was,  howevw,  soon  repressed,  and  terminated  with 
the  execution  of  the  prime  mover,  Yakub  Khan.  The  year 
1590  was  distinguished  by  victories  in  CHlan  and  Aserbqan 
over  llie  Turks,  who  had  eoUeeted  a  eonriderable  (biee  <m 
thefaaidu  the  river  Knr,  and  thxMtoned  Persia  with  an  in- 
mion.  TheTnritslostthroaghthiseBmpaign,theirinfluence 
in  GiUn,  but  retained  fbr  the  ^esent  possesnon  of  the  for- 
tresses of  Nuhavend,  Tebriz,  Tiflis,  ana  altoMt  the  whole  of 
Az«hnan  and  Georgia.  During  this'  time,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Abbas  conquered  the  pro%ance  of  Lar  in  the 
south,  and  the  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  important 
on  acooant  of  their  pearl-flsheiy. 

The  Usbeks  still  remained  masters  of  Khorasan,  and, 
owing  to  their  desultory  mode  of  carrying  on  their  attacks, 
many  attempts  at  bringing  them  to  a  regular  action  had 
bika.  At  hut,  however,  in  the  year  1 597,  thev  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Pwsian  troops,  near  Herat  and  Khorasan 
was  fa  a  Ions  tinie  released  from  their  predatory  ineuraons. 

Two  En^tsh  knights,  Su:  Anthony,  and  his  brother  Sir 
Robert  Sherley,  arrived  about  this  time  as  private  travellers 
in  Persia.  They  were  honourably  received  by  Shah  Abbas, 
whose  confidence  they  soon  gained  to  such  a  d^ree,  that 
while  Sir  Robert  Sherley  remained  in  Persia,  his  brother 
Sir  Anthony  was  sent  as  envoy  from  the  Persian  ooorttothe 
Christian  princes  of  Europe,  tn  ofier  them  the  Shah's  ftiend- 
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shi]^,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  some  ftiture  common  undertaking 
agamst  the  Turks  who  were  then  the  terror  of  Europe. 

Between  Persia  and  Turkey  hostilitiea  were  still  carried 
on.  Nuhavend,  Tebriz,  and  Bagdad  were  taken ;  a  Turidsh 
armyof  100,000  men  was  d^flied  by  about  half  that.nnm- 
ber  of  P^^ns ;  Abbas  recovered  Azertijan,  Shirwan,  part 
of  Get^ia,  and  Armenia,  and  subsequently  also  Knidman, 
Mmul,  and  Diariiekir ;  and  the  Turks  were  ever  after  thu 
victory  kept  in  check.  They  formed  a  league  wift  the 
Tartars  of  Kaptchak,  but  the  united  fbroea  of  both  were 
vanquished  in  a  battle  fought  between  Sultanieh  and  Tebriz, 
A.  D.  1618,  the  lost  memorable  battle  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas.  Negotiations  were  then  com- 
menced between  Abbas  and  ^e  Sultan  at  Constantinople ; 
hut  insurrections  and  conflicts  in  the  frontier  ptoAinces, 
fomented  and  secretly  instigated  HtB  Turkish  govern- 
ment, still  continued  for  some  time. 

Shah  Abbas  encouraged  the  trade  of  Europeans  with 
Persia :  he  protected  the  &etoriea  which  the  English,  the 
French  and  the  Dutoh  had  at  GconlHOon ;  hut  he  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  flonriahinr  establishment  tif  the  For* 
tuguese  on  the  small  island  of  Ormuz,  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Pwsian  Gulf,  which  had  been  in  their 
possession  ever  since  1507,  when  Albuquerque  occuined  it 
and  had  now  become  the  emptmum  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  TurkCT.  This  settle- 
ment the  Persians  and  the  EnglishEast  IndiaCompuiy  agreed 
to  attack  with  joint  forces.  The  English  ftimishM  the  naval, 
the  Persians  me  military,  forces ;  and  the  island  was  taken 
on  the  22nd  April,  1622.  For  this  service  the  fingUsh 
received  part  of  the  plimder.  and  a  grant  of  half  the  customs 
at  the  port  of  Gombroon ;  but  their  hopes  of  further  ad\-an- 
tages  for  thdr  cammerce  in  Aese  ports  were  frustrated,  and 
the  mission  of  Sur  Dodmore  Cotton  from  England  to 
Persian  court,  in  1627,  likewise  ftQed  in  procnring  them. 

After  a  reign  of  upwards  of  forty  years.  Shah  Abbas  died 
at  Kaswin,  a.d.  1628.  like  most  of  the  monaichs  of  the 
Snfl  dynaatr,  he  was  excessively  cruel,  and  has^  in  award- 
ing capital  punishment  often  on  very  slight  grounds.  All 
his  sons  foil  victims  to  his  suspicion  and  jealousv;  only  one 
grandson  survived  him,  who  succeeded  him  on  tne  throne  as 
Shah  ;^ufi.  Abbas  was  a  zealous  Shiite,  and  used  to  make 
frequent  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  of  Imam  Ali  Reza,  st 
Meshhed ;  but  he  showed  great  tolerance  to  those  that  pro- 
fessed other  religions,  and  especially  to  Christians.  His 
belief  in  astrology  was  so  firm  that  he  onoe  even  vacated  the 
throne  fn  a  short  period  durii^  which  it  had  been  predicted 
that<Ungermenaoedthelifeof  theShah.  He  mode  Is&han 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  embellished  that  town  by 
magnificent  gardens  and  palaces.  He  ftTOured  commerce, 
and  rendered  the  communications  in  the  interior  eauer  by 
camvanserais  and  highways.  As  a  means  of  securing  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  be  countenanced  the  conflict  of  poli- 
tical  parties  in  the  interior ;  with  the  same  view  he  formed  a 
new  clan  of  his  own,  consisting  of  persons  from  all  dasses,  and 
denominated  the  'King's  fnends,'  whom  he  distinguished 
and  attached  to  his  person  by  many  particular  favours. 

ABBASIDES.  The  name  of  this  family  of  sovereigns 
is  derived  from  their  ancestor,  Abbas  ben  Abd-al-Motalteb, 
a  paternal  uncle  of  the  Arabian  jnophet  Mohammed  On 
account  of  thmr  descent  from  so  near  a  rdation  oK  the  ]»ro- 
phet  the  Abhaddes  had,  ever  unce  the  intooduotion  of  die 
Islam,  been  held  in  very  high  esteem  among  Uie  Arabs, 
and  had  at  an  early  period  bepun  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
the  OmraaTade  caliphs,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Ali  ben  Ali 
Taleb,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed  (a.d.  661),  occupied 
the  throne  of  the  Arabian  empire.  The  Abbasides  had 
already  for  some  time  asserted  their  claims  to  the  caliphat 
in  preference  to  the  reigning  family,  when,  in  a.d.  746,  they 
formed  a  strong  party,  and  commenced  open  hostilities 
against  the  government  of  the  Ommaiades  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan.  Three  years  afterwards  (a.d.  749)  the  Ab- 
baside  Abul-Abbas  Abdallah  ben  Mohammed,  samamed 
Al-Saffikh,  w  '  the  hk)od8hedder,'  was  recognized  as  caliph 
at  Kn&.  A  battle  cm  the  bonks  of  the  met  not  far 
from  Mosul  (in  the  same  neighboorhood  where,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  h^bre,  the  battle  of  Gangamela  had  made 
Alexander  master  of  the  Persian  empire),  decided  (Jmu 
750  A.D.)  the  ruin  of  the  Ommaiades.  Merwan  II.,  the 
last  caliph  that  lineage,  fled  before  the  advancing  forces 
of  Al-Saffah  from  Mosul  to  Emesa,  thence  to  Damascus, 
and  finally  to  Egypt  where  be  was  overtaken  and  killed. 
So  great  was  fheliatnd  of  the  viot«iou8/$irtv  aednft^w 
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vanquished  royal  famHy,  that  not  less  than  ninety  Om- 
maiades  were  doomed  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death, 
while  even  the  remains  of  those  that  were  already  deai], 
were  takeo  out  of  their  tombs,  and  publicly  insulted.  A 
survivor  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  Abd-aJrahman,  a  grandson 
of  the  caliph  Hettham,  escaped  to  Spain,  the  westernmost 
province  of  the  Arabian  empire.  There  his  name  procured 
him  a  favourable  reception ;  he  was  saluted  as  king,  and  an 
Ommaiade  lineage  continued  to  rei^n  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies (a.'d.  756—1031)  over  the  eight  Mohammedan  pro- 
Tinces  of  Spain. 

^l-Sa&h  died  in  iuD.  7&S,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
oaliphat  bv  his  brother  Al-Uansur  (a.d.  753—774),  who 
removed  tne  seat  of  government  ftom  Damascus  to  the 
new-built  city  of  Bagd^  He  was  successfhl  in  wars  with 
the  Turcomans  and  with  the  Grecian  empire  in  Asia  Minor : 
but  the  internal  tranquillity  of  his  rei^n  was  often  disturbed 
Insurrections  in  the  distant  provinces.  In  the  reign  of 
his  son,  Mohdi  (a.  d.  774 — 784),  a  Mohammedan  army, 
under  the  rx>mmand  of  the  youth£ul  Harun  al  Rashid,  pe- 
netrated the  Grecian  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia  as  &r  as  the' 
Hellespont  During  the  short  reign  of  Mohdi's  son,  Hadi 
(784 — 786),  an  attempt  at  an  overthrow  of  the  Abbaside 
dominion  was  made  at  Medina,  by  Hosaein,  a  descendant  of 
Ali  ben  Abi  Taleb. 

Hadi  was  followed  by  the  celebrated  Harun  al  Rashid,  a 
nandson  of  Al-Mansur,  whose  early  military  expldts  have 
urcady  been  alluded  to.  When  called  to  the  throne,  he  soon 
displayed  a  love  of  justioe  and  peace,  and  a  zeal  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  which  oorresponded  to  his  valour  as  a 
military  commander.  He  opened  friendly  communications 
with  Charlemagne :  the  presents  which  he  sent  him  (among 
others  a  curious  sort  of  clock,  a  description  of  which  is  given 
by  Eginhard),  while  they  show  the  regard  which  he  enter- 
tained for  his  great  European  contemporary,  afford  at  the 
same  time  an  illustration  of  the  progress  which  the  me- 
chanical arts  must  at  that  time  have  made  among  the 
Arabs.  In  conductinK  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire, 
Harun  was  chiefly  guued  by  his  two  ministers,  Yahya  and 
Jo&r,  oi  the  ancient  Persian  family  of  the  Barmekides, 
whose  ancestors  hod,  through  many  aenezatums,  previous  to 
the  intzoducticm  of  the  Islam,  held  the  hereditary  office  of 
priests  at  the  fire-temple  of  Balkh.  But  the  high  degree 
of  popularity  which  the  Barmekides  enjoyed,  aroused 
Harun's  jealousy,  and  the  rashness  and  cruel^  with  which 
he  indulged  himself  in  his  suspicion  by  putting  to  death 
not  only  the  two  ministers,  but  almost  all  their  relations, 
form  an  odious  exception  to  the  praise  of  mildness  and 
equity  with  which  his  memory  is  honoured  by  Eastern  chro- 
niclers. The  epoch  of  his  reign  has,  in  the  remembrance 
of  Mohammedan  nations,  become  the  golden  age  of  their 
dominion.  The  wealth  and  the  adopted  luxury  of  the  con- 
quered nations  had  given  to  social  life  that  refinement,  and 
to  the  court  of  Bagdad  thai  splendour,  of  which  so  Uvely 
pictures  are  exlubiied  in  many  of  the  tales  of  the  Arabian 
Nighta.  Flourislung  towns  sprung  up  la  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Traffio  by  land  and  by  sea  increasea  with  the 
luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes ;  and  Bagdad  rivalled  even 
Coiistaiitiiio{de  in  magnificence. 

To  wage  war  against  the  Infidels  was,  with  the  Arabs,  a 
matter  of  religion  and  of  &ith :  as  soon,  therefore,  aa  a 
conquered  nation  embraced  the  Mohammedan  belief^  it  was 
no  longer  regarded  aa  subject  to  the  victors,  but  was  raised 
to  an  equality  with  them,  and  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  same  body.  The  different  elements  of  the  empire  were 
thus  held  tt^^her  by  the  tie  of  a  common  religion,  and  the 
language  of  the  Koran  (which  the  Mohammedans  have 
always  deemed  it  unlawiE^il  to  profane  by  translations) 
beoame  the  medium  of  communication  ix  the  nations  finm 
the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Bbro. 
The  sujneme  pontificate  and  the  secular  sovereupity,  the 
two  elements  whose  conflict  forms  tiie  jnraninent  featon  in 
the  histMy  of  die  Christiau  world  dunng  the  middle  ages, 
were  in  the  Mohammedan  empire  united  in  the  person  of 
the  caliph,  who,  invested  with  the  mantle,  signet,  and  staff 
of  the  prophet,  and  bearini^  the  title  of  Emir  al  Mumenin, 
i.e.  Cktmmander  of  the  FaithfUl,  wielded  the  supreme  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  rule  without  any  other  restriction  or 
oonbol  besides  the  ordinances  of  the  established  rel^ion. 
The  only  formal  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  cauphs 
(and,  subsequently,  of  all  other  independent  Moham- 
medan princes)  was  the  prero^tive  of  having  the  money 
of  the  state  stamped  with  their  name,  and  of  having  their 


name  also  introduced  into  the  ^ubUc  prayers  at  the  mosques. 
According  to  the  ancient  Persian  ^ui,  the  several  provinces 
of  the  empire  were  governed  by  del^ates,  with  military  and 
administrative  powers.  But  this  system  soon  proved  &tal 
to  the  caliphat :  for  the  Ueuteuants  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  would  often  revolt,  and  aspire  to  independent  authority. 
On  an  expedition  to  Khorasan,  undertaken  against  such  a 
i^byal  satrap,  Harun  died  at  Tus,  a.,i>.  808. 

The  throne  was  for  some  years  contested  between  his  two 
sons,  Amin  and  Mamun ;  bu^  in  a.d.  8 1 3,  Mamun  came  to  the 
sole  and  undis^ted  possessiopof  it  reign  (ajd.  613— 
833)  forms  an  imiwrtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  and 
literature,  the  cuUivatiou  <X  which  was  conspicuously  patro- 
nized by  that  caliph.  The  Arabs  were  avowed  Ixurowers 
in  science :  Ihey  were  chietiv  indebted  to  the  Hindus  and 
the  Greeks ;  and  even  what  they  received  from  these  nations 
seems  oiten  to  have  exceeded  their  comprehension.  Their 
claims  to  originality  of  invention,  and  to  the  merit  of 
hanng  made  real  additions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge, 
are  not  great ;  but  they  are  entitled  to  our  gratitude 
for  having  kept  alive  and  diffused  the  light  of  letters, 
and  for  having  preserved  a  sort  of  scientific  tradition  from 
classical  antiquity,  during  an  age  when  science  and  Utera- 
ture  in  Europe  lay  buried  under  iterance  and  barbarism. 
Mamun  founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  prindpal  towns 
of  bis  dwninions,  such  as  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Ku&,  and 
Nishabur.  Syrian  physicians  and  Hindu  mathematicians 
and  BstroQomers  Uved  at  his  court;  and  works  on  astronomy, 
mathematics,  metai^ysics,  natural  philosophy,  and  medidne 
were  translated  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek  into  Arabic 
Mamun  took  personally  a  particular  interest  in  astnmomy. 
He  built  observatories,  had  accurate  instruments  con- 
structed, improved  by  their  means  the  astronomical  tables, 
and  caused  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be  measured  in  the 
sandy  desert  between  Palmyra  and  Raoca  on  the  Euphratea 
At  his  command,  Mohammed  ben  Musa  wrote  an  elementary 
treatise  on  algebra,  the  earliest  systematic  work  extant  on 
that  branch  ol  mathematics,  for  their  knowledge  of  which, 
as  well  as  for  much  of  their  astronomy,  the  Arabs  seem  to 
be  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Hindus.  The  investigation  of 
the  structure  of  their  own  language,  and  the  systematic 
develoimient  of  the  Mohammedan  theology  and  iurisjnru- 
dence,  both  founded  chiefly  on  the  Koran,  afforded  an  ojjk- 
portunity  of  applying  practically  the  principles  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy. 

The  period  of  prosperity  which  the  Arabic  empire  ei\|oyed 
under  Harun  al  Rashid  and  Mamun  was  only  of  shut 
duration.  The  chivalrous  enthusiasm  with  which  Moham- 
med had  inspired  his  nation  became  soon  extinguished  under 
voluptuousness  and  love  of  e^jo^ment  Many  {Hovinoes  in 
the  west  fSpain,  Fez,  and  Timis)  had  already  shaken  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  caliphat  and  the  attachment  of  others 
in  the  east  was  likewise  douhtfuL  From  the  north  the 
empire  was  thrwtened  by  the  Turks,  some  tribes  of  whom 
had  been  oompeUed  to  aAafit  H»  Mohammedan  reluooD. 
Turkish  youths  were  soon  brought  as  mexoenarus  to  Bag- 
dad, andMotasem  (833—842),  the  brother  and  successor  oi 
Mamun,  formed  of  them  a  body-guard,  which,  under  the 
reign  of  Vathek  (842— 846X  Motawakkel  (846—861),  and 
Montaser  (861,  862),  beoame  to  the  caliphat  what  the  nne- 
tucian  guards  had  bc»n  under  the  Roman  emperors.  M ob- 
tai'n  (862—866)  was  obliged  ta  concede  to  them  the  privil^e 
of  electing  their  own  commander,  and  thus  l^st  much  of  his 
authority  at  home,  while  the  provinces  of  his  empire  were 
infested  by  invasions  from  the  Greeks.  Under  his  successtMr 
Motaz  (866—868).  a  native  of  Sejestau,  Yakub  al  Laith. 
sumamed  Al-Soffar,  i.e.  the  brazier,  made  himself  master 
of  Khorasan,  Kerman,  Persia  proper,  and  Khuzistan,  and 
united  these  provinces  into  an  independent  longdan,  with 
Nishabur  for  its  cuntal,  which  continued  in  the  posseadoa 
of  his  fimiily  (the  Sofbride^)  till  917. 

The  suooeaaora  of  Motas  were  Mohtadi  (868,  869), 
Motamed  (869  ~  892),  Motadhed  (892  —  902),  Moktafl 
(902  —  907),  Moktader  (907  —  932),  and  Kahir  (932.— 
934).  Under  the  reign  of  Radhi  (934—940)  the  disorder 
of  the  empire  had  reached  such  a  height  that  the  oaliph, 
in  order  to  restore  public  order  and  tranquilUty,  was  obUged 
to  call  Mohammed  ben  Rayek,  the  governor  of  Wasi^i,  to 
Bagdad,  and  to  confide  to  him,  with  the  title  of  Emir  al 
Omara,  or  commander  of  the  commanders,  an  almost  unli- 
mited authority  in  the  government.  Frcan  this  time  the 
caliphat  became  a  mere  nominal  dignity ;  all  the  efficient 
power  was  in  the  ha^ti^l^tl^  l^iS^DC^^TO^  Omara. 
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After  the  short  reien  of  Mottaki  (940—943),  Mostakfi 
<943,  944)  came  to  ue  caliphat ;  but  he  was  soon  dethroned 
by  MoiCEed^ula  the  Buide  (properly  Bawaihide),  who,  in 
concert  with  his  two  brothers,  had  rendered  himself  master 
of  a  grMI  part  of  Persia  and  Irak.  M<nzzeddaula  ttmferted 
tbe  eaiiphat,  ikow  Kmited  to  the  mere  pontifleal  dwmly  and 
to  the  pouenuai  of  the  town  of  Bagoad,  on  Motni  lillah 
(946—973),  and  reserved  to  bimBelf  the  powerful  office  of 
Bmir  al  Ouafa,  which  continued  heieditarr  in  his  &mily 
dnrtng  the  caliphat  of  Tayi  lillah  (973—991),  and  Kadir 
baiah  (991— lOSl),  till  tite  year  lOSfi,  when,  in  the  caliphat 
of  Kai'm  biamr  illah  (1031 — 1074),  Bagdad  was  occnpied  by 
tiie  Sdjukes  under  Togrul  Beg,  whose  fiunily  retained  the 
BDthority  of  Bmir  al  Omara  ml  1152,  while  the  nominal 
aovereicn^  of  the  cali^^t  passed  from  KaTm  biamr  illah 
successively  into  the  hands  <»  Moktadi  (1074—1094),  Mos- 
tajer  (1094  —  1118),  Mostarshed  (1118  —  1134),  Rashid 
(1134,  113S),  and  Moktafi  (1135— II60).  The  sovereigns 
of  those  principalities  into  which  the  Arabian  e^ppire  had 
now  ^uolved  itseK  either  still  recognized  the  odiph  at 
Bagdad  as  Inmm  or  supreme  pontiff,  and  thus  showed  him 
a  sort  of  8pix!tiial  allegiance,  or  tiiey  were  ShiHes,  t>.  partt- 
EBiM  of  the  cause  of  Ali  hen  Abi  Taleb  and  bis  descend- 
ants, and  as  anch  execrated  the  dominion  of  the  Abbasides. 
Of  the  first  kind  were  the  Tulunides  and  Ikshides  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  and  tbe  Tahirides,  Sollkndes,  Samanides,  and 
Gftgnevides  in  Pmia  and  Khorasan ;  to  the  second  descrip- 
tion belonged  the  Assassines,  and  the  Fatimides  in  Afirica. 
Moktaft's  son  Mostanjed  (1160—1170)  was  succeeded  in  the 
oaliphi^  by  Mostadhi  (1 1 70—1 1 79),  and  Nasir  (1 1 79—1 226), 
dnrta^  whose  reign  the  Tartars  under  Jingiskhan  invaded 
Perna.  Dahir  occupied  the  caUphat  only  for  a  few  months. 
His  successor,  Mostanser  (1226—1242),  offered  for  a  time  a 
vigorons  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  Tartar  conquest ; 
bat  lus  eon  Ifostasem  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Tartar 
Hulaku,  Tho  took  Bagdad,  and  pnt  an  end  to  the  govern- 
ment  (rf  the  Abbaades. 

Ahmed,  a  son  of  the  caliph  Dahir,  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
Sultan  Bibars,  the  Mamluk  (a.  d.  1260),  recognizee  him  as 
oaliph.  Bat  he  soon  net  his  death  at  Bagdad  in  an  at- 
tempt to  estabtish  his  right  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ; 
and  B9ian  eonferred  the  title  of  caliph  on  another  Abbaside, 
Hakem  bi-amillah,  whose  descendants,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mamlnks,  retained  possession  of  the  almost 
nominal  caliph^,t  in  Egypt  till  1517,  when  the  Osman  Turks 
conquered  Egypt.  Sultan  Selim  took  the  last  Abbaside 
caUph,  Motawakkel,  to  Constantinople,  where  he  kept  him  for 
some  time  as  a  prisoner,  but  afterwards  allowed  lum  to  return 
to  ^gypt,  where  he  Hved  at  Kairo  till  his  ^eath,  in  1538. 

ABBE'  is  the  French  tenn  for  Abbot,  which  wiU  be  ex- 
ptatned  in  its  pkuw.  In  France,  heSote  the  Revolution, 
Abb£  was  tbe  denomination  ai  a  very  numerous  body  of 
persons,  who  had  Ittfle  w  no  connexion  with  the  church, 
except  the  apparent  one,  which  they  derived  from  this  title. 
Many  of  them  had  not  even  received  the  tonsure,  which  is,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  fte  first  and  indispensable  mark 
of  the  clerical  character.  So  fax  back  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  find  Richelet,  the  lexicographer, 
complaining  that  there  was  scarcely  a  youn?  man,  tolerably 
weD  made,  and  who  had  acquired  the  air  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
who  did  not,  by  an  insufferable  abuse,  assume  the  style  of 
Monsieur  TAbb^.  'People,' he  adds,  'even  stupidly  honour 
with  that  respectable  name  any  small  scholar,  who  may 
have  pnt  on  the  short  coat,  the  small  neckband,  and  the 
Ktde  peruke.'  Another  author,  MereiN,  writing  a  century 
later*  deacribes  the  same  class  of  characters.  '  Th^  are 
pecsoni.'  he  says,  'passing  under  the  denomiilation  of 
Abb£,  without  any  clerical  mark  or  ornament,  in  a  smart 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a  small  opera  bat,  dinilaying  a  high 
style  of  fruure  of  the  hair,  and  the  most  effeminate  man- 
ners.' Tbe  coat,  usually  <^  brown  or  blue,  with  the  neck- 
band and  wig,  formed  tbe  well-known  distinguishing  cos- 
tume of  the  Abb£.  The  band,  descending  under  tbe  chin, 
was  originaSy  ^e  common  dress  of  all  classes :  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons  onlv  wore  it  shorter  than  others,  in  affectation 
of  humility.  As  for  the  peruke,  which  was  also  of  small 
dimensions,  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  worn  by  the  Abb^s 
about  tbe  year  1660;  the  Abb£  Lariviere,  a  worthless  cha- 
nKter,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Langres,  having 
set  the  example.  This  innovation  greatly  scandalized  the 
more  serious  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  and  seve- 
ral works  were  written  in  vehement  condemnation  of  the 
tiMue.   One  of  tiiese  hears  tbe  odd  title  of  Clericm  Deperru- 


catus,  which  may  be  translated  TTie  Church  Unperimgged 
Tbe  abbis  occupied  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  French  so- 
ciety, and  diKtaarged  a  variety  of  functions.  *  In  many 
bouses,'  writes  Merctw,  *we  find  an  Abb£,  on  whom  is  be- 
stowed tbe  appellation  of  ftiend,  and  who  is  in  reality  but 
an  honest  upper  servant,  commanding  the  livoy  servants ; 
he  is  ^e  humble  attendant  on  Madune,  assisting  at  her 
tojlet,  taking  charge  of  household  matters  in  general,  and 
directing  tlte  affairs  of  Monsieur  wiUiottt'  Many  oi  ib» 
abb£s,  however,  followed  a  more  useful  and  creditable  way 
of  life.  Some  acted  as  private  tutors  in  &miUes,  thougti 
these  were  seldom  treated  with  much  respect,  and  were  con- 
sequently, in  general,  persons  of  very  inferior  qtialjflcations. 
Ottiers  were  professors  of  the  university ;  and  a  great  many 
employed  themselves  as  men  of  letters, — in  which  capacity 
their  labours  have  gi\-en  to  the  title  of  Abb£  on  honourable 
celebrity,  and  redenned  it  from  tbe  universal  contoiqiC  to 
which  swarms  of  frivolous  and  intriguing  sycophant!  would 
otherwiw  have  reduced  it 

ABBE'S  COMMBNDATAIRES.  were  such  abb«s  as 
held  abbeys  in  commendam,— that  is,  w^  the  rig^t  of  ad- 
ministering their  revenues,  or  a  part  of  them.  There  were^ 
before  tbe  Revolution,  between  SOO  and  300  abbe^  in 
France,  which  the  king  had  the  privilege  of  conferring  in 
commendam  ;  and  it  was  the  expectation  of  obtaining  one 
of  these  benefices  which  induced  so  many  persons  to  ta^ 
the  titie  of  Abb6.  Before  (Staining  such  pr^emrait  t)t^ 
used  to  be  called  Abbes  de  samte  esperanee,  abbdi  of  holy 
hcfpe.  After  they  were  thus  pTO\'ided  for,  they  were  AbbM 
(DiHnniendBtaires.  Tbe  papal  bull,  which  ratified  their  ap- 
pointment, commanded  tbem  in  all  cases  to  get  themselves 
ordained  priests  within  the  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  should 
arrive  at  the  canonical  age  (flve-and-twenty),  on  pain  <tf  the 
benefice  bmng  declared  vacant ;  but  it  was  common  to  <^ 
tain  dispensationg  for  disregarding  this  condition,  and  most 
bf  ttiem  remained  Secular  Abb^  as  they  were  designated ; 
diat  is,  not  subjected  to  any  monastic  rule.  Tm  Aim 
CommendE^ire  received  the  third  part  of  tbe  revenues  ik 
his  abbey,  and  also  enjoyed  certain  dignities  and  privileges 
vrtiich  it  is  unnecessary  to  specift' ;  but  tibe  actual  govern- 
ment of  the  house  was  committed  ft>  the  bands  of  a  resident 
superior,  the  prieur  claustrai,  who  was  in  almost  all  respects 
quite  independent  of  the  sinecurist,  his  colleague. 

ABBESS,  the  superiorof  a  nunnery, »  other  female  reh- 


Cottame  of  an  EnfiUth  Abbm 
(Viom  Straus  Bededudeal  Antiqnfllai). 

^us  community.  An  abbess,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
possesses,  in  general,  the  same  dignity  and  authority  as  an 
abbot,  except  that  she  cannot  exercise  the  spiritual  functions 
appertaining  to  the  priesthood.   An  abbe^,  for  example, 
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tuinotoniftss  her  nuns;  tlthon^itappMitthatmanciiint 
tin^M  ahe  was  aUowed  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  practice  was 
■npfffeiud,  aooiudiag  to  tbeleanwd  fother  DomMartene,  in 
hii  treatise  on  the  jUtes  <tf  the  Ckurch,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  found  ^Bt  there  was  no  end  to  the  questions 
which  fsmale  curiosity  would  ask.  According  to  a  decree 
of  the  Council  of  l^nt,  an  abbess,  at  the  time  of  her  elec- 
tion, ought  to  be  at  least  for^  years  old,  and  to  have  made 
profession  for  eight  years ;  and  it  is  forbidden  that  any  per- 
son be  elected  to  the  dignity  who  has  not  been  pn^ssed  for 
five  years,  or  is  under  uiirty  years  of  age. 

ABBEVILLE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  and  upon  the  river  which  gives  came  to  the 
department  It  is  sitiuted  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  mlley, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Its  manu&ctnres  are 
nrious,  and  induda  woollen  stufh,  such  as  se^es,  barra- 
cans. Sec.  ;  also  bed-ticking  and  linings ;  rope  and  twine ; 
and  soap.  There  is  also  a  wooUen-doth  manufactory,  the 
most  extensive  in  France,  established  in  1663,  by  Van 
Rotuiis,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  pstronixed  by  the  minister 
Colbert  The  cloths  are  little  mferior  to  those  of  our  own 
country.  Dyeing  and  bleaching  are  also  carried  on.  The 
articles  thus  made,  togetiier  with  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  csl,  constitute  the  chief  ex- 
pwts  of  theplace,  which  trades  with  Brittany  and  with 
oK^mmo.  The  town,  from  ite  situation  on  the  Somme, 
which  is  here  a  wide  river,  is  accessible  for  vessels  of  150 
tons.  The  population  of  the  entire  commune  in  1851,  was 
19,168  ;  of  uie  mnnidpal  onnmane,  18,174.  It  is  fortified, 
hot  is  not  to  be  r^;arded  as  in  llie  first  dass  of  strong 
plaoes.  The  honaes  are  graeralhr  well  boilt,  and  of  bride. 
A  few  are  of  stone,  and  some  &w  andent  ones  of  wood. 
There  is  no  building  in  the  town  of  any  interest  to  the 
traveller,  except  tiie  Churdi  of  St  Wolfram,  which  has  a 
splendid  fiifade  in  the  Flamboyant  style.  Abbeville  is  25 
miles  N.W.  of  Amiens,  the  departmental  capital,  and  91  N. 
by  W.  of  Paris.  Lat.  50°  T  N.,  and  long.  1°  49'  E.  of 
Greenwich. 

ABBEY,  a  teligioua  community  presided  over  by  an 
abbot  or  abbess.  vVhen  the  superior  was  denominated  a 
^ior,  the  establishment  wbs  called  a  priory ;  but  there  was 
latteriy  no  real  distinction  between  a  priory  and  an  abbey. 
The  iniories  appear  to  have  been  all  originally  off-shoots 
from  certain  abbeys,  to  which  theyeontinuM  for  some  time 
to  be  regarded  as  subordinate.  The  wealthiest  abbeys,  in 
former  times,  were  in  Germany :  and  of  all  such  fbundations 
in  the  world,  the  most  splendid  and  powerftil  was  tiiat  of 
Fulda,  or  Fulden,  situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Franconis.  This  monastery,  which  belonged  to  the  order 
of  St  Benedicc  was  founded  by  St.  Bonif^,  in  the  year 
784.  Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  princely 
brotherhood  was  required  to  prove  his  nobility.  The  monlu 
themselves  elected  their  abbot  from  their  own  number ;  and 
that  dignitary  became,  by  right  of  his  office,  Arch-Chancellor 
to  the  Empress,  and  Prhice-Bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Fulda. 
He  claimed  precedence  over  all  the  other  abbots  both  of 
Germany  and  of  FVance.  One  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
Refbrmation,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany,  was  the 
destruction  of  the  rehgious  honaes ;  altiuragh,  even  in  the 
FiotBBtant  parts  of  tra  latter  country,  a  few  male  and 
female  monastic  communities  still  subsist  In  England 
their  extinction  was  sweeping  and  complete.  The  preface 
to  Bishop  Tanner*B  NoHtia  MonasHca  may  be  consulted  for 
the  most  accurate  and  comprehensive  account  that  has  been 
given  of  the  number  and  revenues  of  the  English  monas- 
teries at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  From  thu  statement, 
it  appears  that  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1535 
for  the  suppression  of  all  the  establishments  of  this  kind 
having  a  less  revenue  than  200/.  a-jrear,  about  380  houses 
were  dissolved ;  firom  whose  possessions  the  crown  derived 
a  revenue  of  32,000/..  besides  plate  and  jewds  to  the  value 
of  about  1 00,000/.  By  a  subsequent  act  passed  in  1630;  all 
the  remaining  monasteries  were  suppressed,  to  the  number 
of  186;  tlie  revenues  of  these  amounted  to  100,000/^  per 
annum.  Besides  the  monasteries,  forQ^-eight  houses  of  the 
knight's  hospitallers  of  St  John  were  also  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  Omet  authorities  make  the  wealth  of  the  monastic 
establishments  much  greater  than  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  ikim  this  account ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  revenues 
of  many  of  them,  at  the  period  of  the  dissolution,  had  been 
coHHiderably  diminished  by  the  precautions  which  the  abbots 
were  led  to  take  in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Camden 
slates  the  wtwle  number  of  the  rdigious  houses  that  were 


suppressed  at  64j.  In  the  eariy  times  of  the  Freodi  tao 
narcby,  the  term  abbey  was  applied  to  a  duchr  or  earidonk 
as  weU  as  to  a  religknis  estabtiahment;  tad  ue  dukas  ud 
counts  called  themselves  abbots,  althov^jh  imuiniiig,  in  dl 
respects,  secular  persons.  Tliey  took  this  tttle  in  rmm 
quence  of  the  possessions  of  certain  abbeys  having  bean 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  crown. 

ABBOT,  the  tide  of  the  supainr  of  certain  establisb- 
ments  of  religious  persons  of  the  male  sex,  thence  called 
Abbeys.  The  word  Abbot,  or  Abbot,  as  it  has  been  some- 
times written,  comes  from  Abbatit,  the  genitive  of  Abbot, 
which  is  the  Greek  and  Latin  form  of  the  Syriac  Abba^  ct 
which  the  original  is  the  Hebrew  Ab,  fiither.  It  is,  there- 
fore, merely  an  epithet  of  respect  and  reverence,  and  u- 
peais  to  have  been  at  first  applied  to  any  membwof  the 
derical  order,  just  as  the  FWch  Pire  and  Hie  Bn^Mi  Fa- 
ther, having  the  same  signification,  stiU  are  in  the  Cathdie 
Church.  In  the  earliest  age  of  monastic  institutions,  how- 
ever, the  monks  were  not  even  jmestn;  they  were  merely 
holy  persons  who  retired  from  the  vnx\A  to  live  in  comroon. 
and  the  abbot  was  that  one  of  their  number  whom  they 
chose  to  preside  over  the  association.  In  regard  to  generd 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  all  these  communities  were,  at  this 
time,  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  even  to  the 
pastor  of  the  parochial  district  within  the  bounds  of  which 
they  were  established.  At  lengtii  it  benn  to  be  usual  for 
the  Abbot,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  the  Greek  Churdi,  the 
Archimandrite  (that  is  the  Chief  Monk),  or  the  HegumMioa 
(that  is  the  Leador),  to  be  in  orders;  and  smce  the  sixth  cen- 
tury monks  generally  have  bem  priests.  Inpointofdifnii^ 
an  abbot  is  ccouidered  to  stand  next  to  a  bidwp;  but  dwn 
have  been  many  abbots  in  different  oountriea  who  ham 
claimed  almost  an  equality  in  rank  with  the  episcopd  ord^. 
A  minute  and  learned  account  of  the  differmt  descriptiMu 
of  abbots  may  be  found  in  Du  Csnge's  GkwBary,  in 
Caroentier's  Supplement  to  that  work.  In  England,  ac- 
cording to  Coke,  there  used  to  be  twenty-six  abbots  (Puller 
says  twenty-seven),  and  two  priors,  who  were  Lords  Pmr- 
liament  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  These,  sometimes 
designated  Sovereigns,  or  (Seneral  Abbots,  wore  the  mitre 
(though  not  exactiy  the  same  in  fashion  with  that  of  the 
bishops),  carried  the  crozier  (but  in  their  right  hands,  while 
the  bishops  carried  their  s  in  their  left),  and  asaumed  the 


CMiume  of  Bti  BoglUh  MUr<^  Abbot 
(Priocipijly  from  Dugdkla'i  Monattkon). 

episcopal  style  of  Lord.  Some  croziered  abbots,  again,  were 
not  mitred,  and  others  who  were  mitred  were  not  croziered. 
Abbots,  who  presided  over  establishments  that  bad  sent  out 
several  turanches,  wne  s^led  Cardinul-Abbotsi  There  wera 
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likewise^  in  Germany,  Frmce-Abboto,  u  well  as  Prince- 
Bialu^   In  early  timeft  we  read  of  Field- Abbots  (in  Latin, 
Abbatet  Militet)  and  Abbot-Counta  iAbba-Comiiet,  or 
ComUea).   Theee  were  secular  penMns,  upon  whom  the  so- 
'veraign  had  bestowed  certain  abbeys,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  render  military  service  as  for  common  flefk.  A 
rexnoant  of  tliis  practice  appears  to  have  subsisted  in  our  own 
oountrv  long  after  it  bad  been  discontinued  on  the  oMitinent. 
Thiu»  in  Scotland,  Jamea  Stuart,  the  natural  son  of  James  V., 
mon  wMmled  as  the  Rnnnt  Murray,  was.  at  the  time  of 
thtt  Bafaroation,  Friw  Ot  St  Andrew's,  alUiough  a  secular 
pancoi.  And  the  sectdarization  of  some  of  the  German  eccle- 
■iaatic  dignities  haa  since  occasioned  scHuething  like  a  renewal 
of  tte  ancient  usage.   We  have  in  our  day  seen  a  prince  of 
Am  House  of  Brunswick  (the  late  Duke  of  York)  at  the 
same  time  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Britiab  army  and 
Biabop  of  Osnabui^.   The  efforts  of  the  abbots  to  throw  off 
the  authority  of  t^r  diocesans  long  disturbed  the  church, 
and  called  ibtth  sev^  denunciations  from  several  of  the 
eajdy  councils.     Some  abbeys,  however,  obtained  special 
charters  leoagnizing  their  independence ;  a  boon  which, 
altitiough  acauired  at  first  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop, 
waa  usually  defended  against  his  successors  with  the  most 
jealous  iHmetilioiuDeaa.   Many  of  the  abbots  lived  in  the 
eqioymeiitof  gnat  power  and  state.   In  ancient  times  they 
powGsspd  neuW  ahaolnte  anthcai^  in  their  monasteries. 
'Belbra  the  tune  of  Charlemagne,'  says  Gibbon,  'the 
abbotB  indulged  thnudves  in  mutilating  their  monks,  or 
patting  out  ueir  eyes ;  a  punishment  much  less  cruel  than 
the  tmnendous  vetJe  mpace{ib»  subterraneous  dungeon,  or 
■epulehre),  which  was  aikerwards  invented.'   The  picture 
which  this  writtt  draws    what  he  calls  '  the  alnect  slavery 
of  the  monastic  discipline'  is  very  striking.   '  The  actbns 
t}i  a  monk,  hia  words,  and  even  his  thou^its,  were  deter- 
mined by  an  inflexible  rule,  or  a  capricious  supericv :  the 
slightest  offences  were  corrected  by  disgrace  or  confinement, 
extraordinary  fasta,  or  bloody  lls^EcllatioD,-  and  disobedience, 
mnrmnr,  or  delay,  were  ranked  in  &e  catalt^e  of  the 
moat  h^ioua  sins.'   The  external  pomp  and  splendour  with 
vUdi  an  abbot  ma  in  many  oases  surrounded,  conraa^ouded 
to  flie  atemira  authwi^  which  he  enjoyed  witiun  his 
wUbtif,  and  timragbout  its  ffimiains.   St.  Bernard  is  thought 
to  rrar  to  the  c^elwated  Luger,  Abbot  of  St  Denis,  in  the 
beginning  of  Uie  twelfth  century,  Vhen  he  speaks,  in  one  of 
hia  writings,  of  having  seen  an  abbot  at  me  head  of  more 
than  SOO  hcvsemen,  who  served  him  as  a  cortege.   *  By  the 
pomp  which  these  dignitaries  exhibit,*  adds  the  Saint,  *you 
woukl  take  them,  not  for  superiors  of  monasteries,  but  forthe 
lords  of  castles, — not  fin-  the  directors  of  consciences,  but  for 
the  governors  of  provinces.'   This  illustrates  a  remark  which 
Gftbon  makes  in  one  of  his  notes : — '  I  have  somewhere 
heard  or  read  the  firauk  confession  of  a  Benedictine  Abbot, 
"My  vow  of  pover^  has  given  me  100,000  crowns  a-year, 
my  vow  of  obwience  has  raised  me  to  ihe  rank  of  a  sove- 
i^gn  prince." '   Even  in  the  unreformed  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, however,  and  long  beftwe  the  French  Revolution,  the 
powers  of  tiie  beads  of  monasteries,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  eccleuaitical  persotls,  had  been  reduced  to  comoara- 
tively  narrow  limits;  and  the  sovereignty  both  of  abbots 
and  bishops  had  been  sul^ected  in  all  material  points  to  the 
anthmity  of  the  civil  magistrate.    The  former  became 
merely  guardians  of  the  rule  of  their  order,  and  superin- 
tendents  of  the  internal  discipline  which  it  prescribed.  In 
Fhmce  this  salutary  change  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
CDucfHrdat  made  by  Francis  I.  with  Poi>e  Leo  X,  in  1516, 
which  gave  to  the  king  the  right  of  nominating  the  abbots 
of  nearly  'every  monastery  in  his  dominions.    The  only 
flXeqttions  were  some  of  the  principal  and  most  ancient 
houea,  which  retained  the  privilege  of  electing  their  supe- 
rion.  The  ti^  of  Abbot  has  also  been  borne  by  the  cnil 
mtfaorities  hi  some  places,  especially  among  the  Genoese, 
one  of  wboae  chief  magistrates  used  to  be  called  tho  Abbot 
of  the  FMmle.  Nw  must  we  foi^  another  application  of 
the  twm  which  was  once  fiunous  in  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries.  In  many  of  the  French  towns  there  used,  of  old,  to 
be  annually  elected  from  among  the  burgesses,  by  the 
nugntrales,  an  Abbi  de  Liesse  (in  Latin,  Abbas  Lsetitis), 
that  is,  an  Abbot  of  Joy,  who  acted  for  the  year  as  a  sort  of 
Blaster  of  the  revels,  presiding  over  and  directing  all  their 
public  ilwws.   Am<mg  the  reteinets  of  some  ^reat  fkmiUas 
in  Enfriand  was  an  olficer  of  a  similar  description,  styled 
the  ^bot  (tf  Misrule ;  and  in  Scotland  the  Abbot  of 
UnicaKm  waa,  before  the  Reformation,  a  penxmage  who 


acted  a  principal  part  in  the  divendans  of  the  populace,  and 
one  of  those  whom  the  zeal  of  the  lefimsdng  mvines  vat 
most  eager  in  proscribing. 

ABBiOT,  CiEORGE,  an  English  prelate  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  more  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  of 
his  personal  history  than  on  any  other  account  He  was 
bom  in  1562,  at  Guilford,  in  Surrey,  where  his  father  was 
a  peer  clothworiter.  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  in  the  curious 
tittle  volume  which  he  pubtiahed  in  1696,  under  the  title  of 
MiteeUaniet,  teUs  a  matrellous  story  of  a  dream  whidi  die 
mother  of  George  Abbot  had,  that  be  would  become  a  great 
man.  In  spite  of  the  dream  the  boy  might  have  remained 
a  clothworker,  like  bis  father,  bad  there  not  been  in  time 
days  many  admirable  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  cUldren  of  the  humbler  classes.  George  Abbot  and  hia 
elder  brother,  Robert,  were  put  to  the  grammar-school  of 
their  native  town,  and  in  due  time  proceeded  to  Baliol 
College,  Oxford.  George  entered  the  University  in  1578, 
and  in  1597  obtained  his  first  preferment  by  being  elected 
Master  of  University  College.  After  this  he  was  uso  three 
times  appointed  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University.  These 
academic  honours  seem  to  show  that  his  reputation  and  in- 
fluence at  Oxford  must  have  been  considerable ;  but  the 
high  standing  which  he  eiuoyed  has  been  attributed  aa 
mvch  to  the  sual  with  which  he  opposed  Popery  ai^  Annl- 
nianism  as  to  his  suporior  ability  or  leanung.  There  had 
already  commenced  between  him  and  Laud  that  viident  op- 
position of  theological  sentiment,  winch,  involving  tiiem 
eventually  in  political  hostiUty  and  in  a  ecmtest  of  personal 
ambition,  made  them  rivals  and  oiemies  for  life.  The 
Master  of  University  College,  howe\'er,  must  have  been  in 
considerable  esteem  for  his  erudition  as  well  as  for  his  ortho- 
doxy, seeing  that  we  find  him  in  1 604  appointed  one  of  the 
persons  charged  with  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
was  one  of  eight  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Episties,  was  entrusted.  In  1608 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  establishment  of  the  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  at  this  tune  tiie  king's  chief  favourite.  This 
connexion  proved  of  the  most  imptratant  consequence  to 
Abbot's  future  fbrtunes.  Soon  after  it  was  fivme^  the  earl 
was  despatched  to  Scotland  by  the  king,  in  order  to  com- 
mence tiiat  attempt  to  bring  about  a  un%rmity  between  the 
two  national  churches,  their  persevering  prosecution  of  which 
BO  greatiy  contributed  to  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  line  of 
Stuart.  Abbot  accompanied  him  on  this  mission,  and  gave 
himself  to  its  object  with  so  much  zeal  as  to  secure  the 
highest  approbation  and  fovour  both  firom  the  earl  and  the 
monarch.  His  course  of  professional  promotion,  hitherto  so 
slow,  now  proceeded  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity.  He 
had  in  1609  obtained  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  and  in 
December  of  that  same  year  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  (Coventry.  In  the  February  following  he  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  London ;  and,  finally,  in  tittle  more 
than  a  month  afterwards,  elevated  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  It  is  probable  that  Abbot  was  indebted  for  his 
elevation  principally  to  his  being  the  object  at  the  moment 
<it  that  capricious  fovoritism  for  which  J  ames  waa  so  remark- 
^le  throughout  his  reign.  Abbot  at  this  tjnie  did  not 
disdain  to  court  his  royal  master  with  the  most  profiise  ex- 
penditure of  that  flattery  which  he  loved  so  well  to  receive 
Rora  others,  and  not  unn^uentiy  used  to  bestow  on  himself. 
Both  Fuller  and  Clarendon  have  expressed  a  belief  that, 
had  the  system  of  severity  begun  by  Archbishops  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft  not  been  interrupted  by  the  inter\'ention  of 
the  opposite  politics  of  Abbot,  Cahinism  and  dissent  would 
have  been  extirpated  from  England,  and  the  political  oon- 
vuliiions  which  arose  in  the  next  reign,  firom  the  effer- 
vescence of  these  elements,  would  have  been  prevented. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  result  would  have  followed ;  but, 
if  it  had,  it  is  quite  certain  tbat  Ae  uttm  extinction 
English  liberty  would  have  been  ita  accompaniment  Abbot, 
however,  although  his  theology  was  of  a  different  com- 
plexion fh>m  that  of  his  predecessor  Bancroft,  soon  showed 
himself  scarcely  less  inclined  to  stretch  to  their  utmost 
extent  all  tiie  powers  and  prerogatives  of  his  office.  In  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  his  conduct  was  as  arbitrary  and 
oppresiiive  towards  certain  descriptions  of  delinquents  as  that 
of  any  one  who  had  ever  presided  over  that  ecclesiastical 
tribunal ;  and  ho  manifested  the  most  marked  dispoftition  to 
set  up  its  authority  as  superior  to  that  of  both  uie  Etatuto 
and  the  common  law.  It  is  also  an  accusation  brought 
against  him  that  never  ha^ing  held  a  parochial  charge 
hhoael^  he  wa«  apt  to  be  inattentive  and  overbearing  towaida 
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the  inbrior  or  working  clergy.  In  other  respects.  Arch- 
bishop Abbot,  though  a  stem  and  rigid  ruler  of  tbe  esta- 
blisbmeDt,  was  active  and  zeabus  in  the  performance  of 
all  the  duties  of  his  high  Btation.  After  having  reached 
Jie  summit  of  professional  advancement,  he  seemB,  like 
some  otiier  ambitious  charactera,  Coke,  for  example,  and 
Shaftesbury,  to  have  exchanged  the  servility  by  which  he 
rose  for  an  opposite  demeanour,  and  from  the  supple  and 
cringing  ooturtior  to  have  sprung  up  into  the  bold  advocate 
of  popular  rights  and  popular  pc»itic8.  Befbre  obtaining 
the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  Abbot  had  professad  the  doctrines 
of  dirinp  right  and  pawive  obedience  m  their  most  rampre- 
httmve  ana  slavish  fonn.  Nov,  however,  when  circum- 
xtances  placed  him  in  oppontitHi  to  the  rising  inflnenoe  ai 
bis  old  sdveisary.  Laud,  he  soon  came  to  adopt  and  act  upon 
principles  in  poluics,  as  wtH  as  in  religion,  removed  as  fiur  as 
possible  from  those  of  that  headloi:^  zealot  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  bright  fortunes  of  Abbot  were,  however,  clouded 
by  an  occurrence  of  which  his  enemies  took  signal  ad- 
vantage. On  the  241h  of  July,  1622,  ihe  Archbishop 
(prelates  then  did  not  Uiink  it  unbecoming  their  office  to 
engage  in  secular  sports)  was  occupied  in  a  sta^  bunt  in 
Lord  Zoueu's  park  at  Harringwoitii,  in  Hampshire,  where 
he  WBB  w  unfinttmato  u  to  discharge,  while  be  sat  on 
horsdnck,  a  barbed  arrow  from  his  croBs-bow,  whidi  strait 
we  of  the  park-keepen,  Peter  Hawkins,  in  Ae  fleshy  part 
of  the  left  arm,  and  ocea^oned  the  man's  death  in  leas  man 
an  hour.  The  party  in  the  church  and  state  to  whom 
Abbot  was  oppo^d,  employed  every  effort  to  turn  this  acd- 
dent  to  his  i&Mdvantage,  both  wiUi  the  public  and  with  the 
king ;  and  although  James  very  sensibly  remarked  that 
'  an  angel  might  have  miscarried  in  this  sort,'  be  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  so  far  to  the  clamour  that  waa  raised,  as  to 
^point  a  commission  to  consider  the  case  of  the  archbishop, 
and  to  determine  whether  he  had  not,  by  this  act  of  chance- 
medley,  incapacited  himselfl  as  Laud  and  his  partizans 
asserted,  for  machargin^  tiie  duties  of  his  office.  The  adju- 
dicatim  of  the  commissioners  was,  that  nothing  more  than 
in  irregolaiilT  had  been  committed,  but  &at  it  would  be 
necessary  fi»  the  ardilrishop  to  receive  the  king's  pardon, 
ftnd  also  a  dispensation,  before  he  could  resume  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions.  These  forms  were  aec(Hrdingly  gone 
through ;  but  the  affbir,  although  thus  &r  satisfoctorily  ter- 
minated, gave  great  vexation  and  distress  to  Abbot,  both 
from  the  8can£l  to  which  it  subjected  him,  and  from  the 
fe^ngs  with  which  he  naturally  and  unavoi^Uy  contem- 
plated the  lamentable  event  of  whicii  he  had  been,  tboudi 
imintentionally,  the  cause.  It  is  said  that,  throuf^out  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  he  ciserved  a  monthly  fost  on  the  day 
of  .the  week  which  had  Huis  stained  his  lumd  with  blood ; 
and  he  also  settled  a  peouon  of  twenty  pounds  for  life  on 
Hawkins's  widow.  After  this  he  withdrev  for  some  time 
from  his  attendance  at  the  Council  Board,  and  took  no  part 
in  publio  affiiirs.  The  following  year,  however,  aa  bearing 
it  repwted  ibat  the  king  int^ed  to  pnehum  a  tolera- 
tkm  to  the  Papists,  he  vrote  a  letter  to  his  Mf^esly, 
dissuading  him  Itom  that  measure.  He  also,  soon  after 
this,  strenuously  opposed  in  Parliament  the  projected  match 
between  the^IMnce  of  Wales  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 
On  the  2nd  of  F^ruary,  1626,  Abbot  crowned  Charles  I. 
in  Westminster  Abbe^,  Laud  officiating  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster. The  new  rei^  confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  this 
latter  personage  and  his  confederate  Buckingham,  and  left 
the  Archbishop  and  his  politics  less  influence  at  Court  than 
ever.  In  these  circumstances  he  selected  and  steadily  per- 
severed in  that  independent  path  in  which  alone  he  was 
now  to  find  either  hmour  or  safely.  In  1627,  when  Dr. 
Hanwaiing  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  "Btme  of  Lords, 
and  aenteiwed  to  be  fined,  admonished,  suspended,  and  im- 
[nisoned,  for  a  sermon  in  which  he  asserted  that  'the  king 
IS  not  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  concerning 
the  siilijects'  rights  and  liberties,  but  that  his  royal  will  and 
command  in  imposing  loans  and  taxes,  without  common 
consent  in  Parliament  dotii  oblige  the  subjects'  conscience 
upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation,'  Abbot,  in  reprimanding 
the  culprit,  by  order  of  the  Haiise,  expressed  in  energetic 
terms  his  abhorrence  of  so  audacious  a  doctrine.  He  also 
refVised  to  license  another  discourse  of  a  similar  description, 
which  had  been  preached  at  Northampton  b;^  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
and  for  this  be  was  suspended  from  his  archieuscopal  Unc- 
tions, and  ordered  into  confinement  in  one  ^  his  country 
houses.  This  tooat  arbitrair  and  op^essive  treatment  was 
main^  the  w(«k  of  his  vindictive  enemy  Laud,  whose  cha- 


racter, accordmgly,  the  archbishop  has  delineated  with  • 
pen  dipped  in  giOl,  in  a  narrative  of  the  affiurwhich  he  drew 
up  in  his  own  vindicatiDn,  and  which  Rush^orfch  has  printed. 
It  was  found  necessary,  however,  soon  after,  to'  restore  him 
to  favour,  and  he  received  his  summons  as  usual  to  the 
Parliament  which  assembled  in  March,  1628.  During  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  continued  the  same  course  of  oppontitm 
to  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of  (he  Court;  and 
by  the  resistance  whi<m  be  oifered,  as  for  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  the  insane  counsels  oi  Laud,  may  be  baid  to  have  esta- 
blished a  daim  f»  be  t^arded  at  a  patriot  in  tbe  tenni- 
nation  ot  hia  career.  died  at  bis  pakce  of  Croydob  on 
Sunday,  On  4dt  <^  August,  1633.  aid  was  buriM  ia  the 
dnmh  of  Ins  native  town  of  Gvilibrd,  where  a  sumptuous 
monument  is  eneted  to  hs  memory.  He  wu  the  founder 
of  a  Well-endowed  hospital,  which  still  exista  in  that  town ; 
and  other  instances  are  recorded  of  his  diari^  and  muni- 
ficence. He  was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Laud,  who 
soon  brought  matters  to  such  a  pats  as  overthrew  both  him- 
self and  me  church. 

ArchbislK^  Ahhat  is  tbe  author  of  several  literary  pro- 
ductions, among  which  is  A  Brief  Discmtim  qf  the  t/Aoia 
World,  pnUished  in  1636.  His  brother  Robert  was  raised 
to  the  see  <tf  Sali^uiy  in  1615,  but  diM  on  the  Snd  of 
Much,  1618.  liie  arohlnahop's  youngest  brothn,  Manrioe 
Abbot,  was  an  eminent  London  merchant,  and  was,  in  tbe 
course  of  his  life,  one  of  the  flrat  Direetora  ctf  Oie  Eaitt  India 
Company,  Lord  Mayor,  and  representative  of  the  Ci^  in 
Parhament.  He  died  in  1640.  The  sons  of  the  pocar  ofoth- 
worker  were  thus  singulariy  lucky  in  their  worldly  advance- 
ment.— -[See  Biogn^Ma  Sritanmca—Wooia  Athetue 
Oxomerues,  by  Bliss— fW2sr>  English  mtrtMet—Bauiea 
DicHormaire  Critique — RudiSDortk  9  CoOeelion^-Bouaieif'a 
Booh  ^  the  Church.] 

ABBREVIATION,  a  mathematical  term,  given  to  the 
process  by  which  a  fraction  is  reduced  to  low«r  terms.  Thiit 
the  division  of  the  numerator  and  denmninatta'  of  (I  by  S, 
which  reduces  it  to  |,  abbreviatea  the  ftactiMi. 

ABBREVIATION  (mJfucie)italciDdof8tBnamiihy, 
or  short-^and,  ^riiieh  mvdi  ^wiitrialiaB  tiie  labour  ot  ua 
oranposffl*  and  o^yitt,  and  ou(^  to  be  well  untealood  hf 
every  performer.  It  not  only  freqnenify  happens  that  In 
same  note  is  reiterated,  but  the  same  pateage  is  repeated, 
and  the  necessity  of  writing  at  length  such  lepetiooat  it 
avoided  bv  the  use  of  certain  well-contrived,  simple  abbrevi- 
tioDs.  Those  most  commonly  employed  are : — ^I.  One  dash, 
or  more,  throu^  the  stem  of  a  minim  or  crotchet,  or  upder  a 
semibreve.  by  which  such  note  is  converted  into  as  many 
quavers,  semiquavers,  &c.,  as  it  is  equal  to  in  time.  Bx- 


J  ^  ] 

1   ^  1 

are  to  he  played  thus, — 


II.  Two  alternate  notes  frequently  repeated,  are  com- 
monly abridged  in  the  following  manner, — 


r.r  .f.r 


III.  Arpeggios  are  thus  contracted,  the  dash  alone  de 
noting  repetinon ; — 


— -*  <•  — t^Ti — i^li — i^T* 

-ft-*- — ^t-f — ri  r  r^r  rij*  ^^* 


IV.  The  word  simili  {the  same)  signifies  that  the  Rroup  of 
notes  is  to  be  repeated.  Bia  (ftotce)  written  over  a  bar,  or  a 
passage,  denotes  repetitioii.  Tbe  abl»enations  vt  ItaUan 
or  other  terms  used  m  music,  will  he  fbund  imderttie  reqwc- 
tive  wnds. 
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ABBREVIATIONS,  the  shortening  of  a  v<«dorphrase, 
made  either  by  omitting  some  letters  or  words,  or  by  subati- 
tuting  some  arbitrary  mark. 

Abbreviations  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  those  which  axe 
tided,  in  familiar  speech,  by  which  words  are  matle  one, 
as  can't  for  cim  not,  won't  for  will  not,  &c,  and  those  which 
are  employed  in  writing  only ;  our  business  is  with  the  latter. 

Before  the  iavention  of  printing,  every  expedient  to 
abridge  the  enormous  labour  of  copying  would  be  naturally 
adopted,  and  Hie  principle,  once  introduced,  was  followed 
I'where  tiie  necessity  which  led  to  its  first  employment  no 
longer  existed.  Latin  inscriptions  are  not  unn«quently 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  best  scholar  who  has  not  given  the 
subject  his  particular  attention,  and  maiw  are  ambitus 
evwtotiie  most  skilfiil.  The  most  usual  Latin  abbreviation 
istfie  initial  letterinstea^  of  &e  whole  word;  whether  a  name, 
asM.  fin-  Marcus,  P.  for  Pnbliua ;  or  aislation,  as  F.  for  Alius, 
a  son ;  (ff  an  officer,  aa  C.  for  consul,  Qu.  for  qutestor,  &c. 

1^  Rabbins  carried  tbia  practice  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
although,  in  cosying  the  Bible,  they  caref^y  abstained  from 
abl»eviations,  tbeir  oUier  writings  Eire  filled  with  them.  They 
even  carried  their  abbreviations  into  their  common  tongue, 
and  when  ther  had  contracted  a  name  or  sentence,  by  taking 
the  initials  only,  they  made  words  of  the  unconnected  letters 
by  the  interposition  of  vowels.  Thus,  for  Rabbi  Ijovi  ben 
GetBon,  they  took  the  first  letters,  R.L.B.G. ;  and,  1^  the 
interposition  of  vowels,  made  the  word  Ralbag. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  praotice  of  abbreviamig  increased; 
and  even  in  printing,  where  tiie  employment  of  cmtraictiona 
was  much  tesa  necessary,  the  old  moue  was  by  no  means 
■bai^oned.  Many  writings  became  uninteUigUile ;  and  in 
matters  of  law  and  government  flie  difficulties  thus  created 
dein«cded  ibe  interpfrrition  of  Government.  An  Act  of 
Pariiament  was  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  George  II.,  by 
which  the  use  of  abbreviations  was  altogether  forbidden  in 
legal  documents ;  and  although  this  was  so  for  modified  by 
another  Act,  within  a  year  or  two,  allowing  the  use  of  those 
of  common  occurrence,  the  old  practice  was  never  completely 
revived.  A  few  only  are  still  employed,  chiefly  in  titles, 
ctnns,  and  oommercial  transactions ;  ttie  most  important  of 
wfakbiblknr. — 

VITUS.  .  . 


Abp.  ArchUitao^ 
Bp.  BUtop. 
Bt.  BuoneL 
BA-  BuhcdoT  of  Arte. 
B-Ci.  Bachelor  of  CItU  Law, 
B.D.  Boetuk)!  of  tHvinity. 
Clt  Clerk. »  Clernrman. 
C  A  Comp*tik>it  of  the  Bafh. 
Dr.  Doctor. 

D.CJ..  Doctor  of  CnH  Lav 
DJD.  Doctor  of  Mvinity. 
Hna  D.  Doctor 
Eaq.  Euoiic. 

F.G3.  Fi 


mvinity. 
of  MiuAc. 


K.G.H.  Knight  Commandar  of 

Hanover. 
t.jB.  K Wht  of  the  Oattcr. 
V..QM.  Koightof  GuolphorHanonr. 
K.M.Kalcht  of  Malta. 
K.P.  Kaiiflit  of  St.  Patrick. 
Kir  Kniffht  of  the  Thtatto. 
Lp.  Lonuhip. 
U..D.  Doetoi  of  Law. 
Mr.Hirter. 
Hn-WatMi. 
Menrt.  Oantlemeii. 
Ha.  Maater  of  Arta. 
UJ).  Doctor  of  Phyaiou 
'ellow  of  the  Oookigleal       H.P.  Member  of  Pariiament 
HaOety.  M.R.LA.  Member  of  th«  Boyil  Irkh 

F-LJIl  FdJkiw  of  the  Llnnnau  Sodety.  Academy. 
V.&A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.       B.A.  Royal  AcadonldMii. 
FJiA.  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An-    Rt  Hon.  Right  HonoraUo. 

Unnarie^  R.E.  Ruyal  Engineeia. 

O.aB.  Otand  Ctom  of  the  Balh.  R.M.  Royal  Maiinea. 

0.C  H.  Grand  Cioaa  of  Hanow.  B.N.  Royal  Navy. 

J.V.D.  Of  Canoa  Uid  Ctvil  Law.  S.T.P.  Doetor  of  iMviidty. 

KtKnitfht.  U.E.I.C.  United  Eaat  India  Com- 

K3.K^htafthaBath.  pany. 
KC.B.  Kidght  Commandfli  of  the     WjB.  Wilier  to  the  OgiieL 
Bath. 

OV  INOLISH  COIN!. 

AC.  Aich-Chancellor.  F.D.  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

AD.  ATch-Doke.  S.B.L  HoIt  Roman  Empire. 

A. T.  Anb  Tieaaniw.  M3.F.  et  B.  Gmt  Britain,  Fraoce, 

B.  et  LD.  Duke  of  Bnuuwfck  and  and  Ireland. 

LHBMbm.  R.  King, 

no.  Br  tlw  C&M  <tf  Ood. 

COHMIKOIAL. 

Ct.  Creator.  Bo.  Risbt'luuid  pafo. 

Dr.  DatMor.  Vo,  I^n-hand  page. 

Do,  or  ditto,  tha  saBM.  LJiJ>.  Foonda,  ShiUlngi,  aad  Pence. 

Na  Nnnbai  AJLP.  Acrea,  Rood^  and  Vdem. 

Jo.  Folio.  OwL  Qr.  Lb.  Ot.  Hundredwelghta, 

MoLQuattOb  Qnarlen,  Ponnda,  and  OoDces. 

Bkl  OetavOL 

MIsaiLLANMODBt 

A.D  the  year  of  our  Lord.  N.B.Obieive. 

AJL  life  nai  at  tia  Barfm.  N.a  Mew  Style  (after  tte  Tear  I733). 

AJf.flw)««To(tbewKl&  0.8.CHd8qrle(taefMel7BI> 

AJL  Mtwe  noon.  Nem.  ooil  wiUmit  eontnttctioB. 
AJS.O.  Iho  year  of  tfw  'wft'^lni  of    Nem.  die,  unanimou^. 

Bmo  PJL  Aflemoon 

lUXBifenChiiat  P.&PoalBci^ 

Uthatlttoaay.  ».ahBtf 

in  Uk  aama  places  vlt  the  last  montlL 

li  As  mmt,  via.  panely. 

HMS.  Hi*  H^eatir*!  VO.  United  Stat* 

ttw  place  of  tbeSaat  Xmas,  ChrUtinaa 

MawHei^  Xtlan.  ChiiMlan. 


ABDALLATIF,  or,  with  his  fiiU  name,  MowAmc- 

EDDiN  Abo  Mohauusd  Allatif  hkn  Yussuf  bbh  Mo- 
HAMMBD  BEN  Ali  BEN  Abi  Said,  a  distinguished  Arabio 
writer,  whose  name  has  become  fomiliar  to  us  chietly  throush 
an  exoeUent  description  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  is  ute 
author.  The  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy  has  appended  to  his 
t'reoch  translation  of  this  treatise  a  notice  of  tlw  life  of 
Ahdallatif,  taken  from  the  bibUogiaphical  work,  of  Ebn  Abi 
Osaibia,  who  knew  Abdallatif  personally,  and  to  a  great 
extent  quotes  an  account  of  his  lifo  written  by  hitaself. 

We  learn  from  this  notice  that  Abdallat^  was  bom  at 
Bagdad  in  a.h.  557  (a.d.  1161).  From  his  earheat  years  he 
received  a  lettered  education.  Agxeeabfy  to  the  jKevwUng 
fiuhicm  of  his  age  and  country,  which  oonndend  a  thorough 
fiuniliaritr  with  the  copioiu  and  olaaiiad  Arabic  language 
aa  the  indispensable  groundwork  for  every  Kbeml  acquire- 
ment, he  was  led  to  commit  to  memory  the  Koran,  the 
much-admired  Makamat,  or  novels  of  Hariri,  and  other 
oompositioas  distinguished  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
their  d^stion,  beades  several  works  professedly  treating  on 
style  or  grammar.  Next  to  these  philoli»icfd  studies,  he 
had  alre^y  bestowed  some  attention  on  Mussulman  juris- 
prudence, when  the  arrival  at  Bagdad  of  Ebn  al  Tateli,  a 
naturalist  from  the  western  provinces  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  attracted  his  curiosity  towards  natural  philosophy 
and  alchemy,  of  the  illusory  nature  of  which  latter  pursmt 
hq  seems  not  till  late,  and  after  much  waste  of  time  and 
labour,  to  have  convinced  himself. 

Damascus,  the  residence  of  Saladin,  had  about  this  time, 
through  the  Ubenlity  that  oelebn^  aaltan,  become  a 
rallying  point  far  learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan dominions.  It  is  here  that  we  llnd  Abdallatif 
oomihenoii^  his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  several 
works,  mostly  on  Arabic  philolofnr.  Biit  the  celebrity  of 
several  scholars  then  residing  in  Egypt,  aniDng  others  the 
Rabbi  Moses  Maimonides,  drew  him  to  that  country  to  seek 
their  personal  acquaintance.  A  letter  from  Fadhel,  the 
vizizof  Saladin,  introduced  him  at  Kairo,  and  he  was  deliver- 
ing lectures  there  while  Saladin  was  engaged  with  the  cni- 
sfders  at  Acca  (St.  Jean  d'Acre).  Soon,  however,  the  news 
uf  Saladin's  truce  with  the  Franks  (a.  d.  1192)  Induced 
Abdallatif  to  return  to  Syria,  and  he  obtained  from  Saladin  a 
lucrative  appointment  at  the  principal  mosque  of  Damascus. 
Afrer  the  death  of  Saladin,  which  took  placd  in  the  next 
year,  we  find  AbdaUatif  gohig  to  Kairo,  where  he 
lectuted  on  medicine  and  omu  sdences,  supported  for  a 
tuna  by  Al-Aiiz,  the  am  and  sucoessor  of  Saladin.  It  was 
during  this  lesidanoe  at  Kairo  that  Abdallatif  wrote  his 
work  on  Egypt.  But  the  troubles  of  which  Egypt  now 
beoame  the  scene,  induced  Abdallatif  to  retire  to  Syria,  and 
subsequently  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived 
ftn-  a  long  time  quietly  at  the  court  of  a  petty  prince,  Ala- 
eddin  Daud,  of  Arzenjan.  After  the  death  of  that  prince 
(A.D.  1227)  he  went  to  Aleppo,  to  lecture  there  partly  on 
Arabic  grammar,  and  partly  on  medicine  and  on  the  tradi- 
tions, jin  important  branch  of  Mohammedan  theology  and 
juriB|)rudenoe.  Four  years  after  this,  Abdallatif  set  out  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  took  his  route  through  Bagdad, 
to  present  some  of  his  works  to  the  then  reigning  wliph 
MoatBUfler,  when  he  died  there,  a.d.  Itsl. 

Ebn  AU  Osattna  has  fpma  a  list  of  the  works  tibmposed 
by  Abdallatif  which,  in  the  Arabic  appendit  to  Baroii  de 
Gbu^'a  tnaaltttion,  fills  three  closely-printed  (quarto  pages. 
The  description  of  Egypt,  through  which  his  name  nas 
become  so  fomiliar  to  all  friends  of  anijqnatian  research  in 
Europe,  and  in  which  he  displays  an  accuracy  of  inquiry, 
and  an  unpretending  simplicify  of  description  simoat 
approaching  to  the  character  of  Herodotus,  is  dedicated 
to  the  cal^h  Nasir  ledin-illah.  It  is  divided  into  two 
books :  the  first  treats,  in  six  chapters,  on  Egypt  generally, 
on  its  plants,  its  animals,  its  ancient  monuments,  pecu- 
liarities in  the  structure  of  Egyptian  boats  or  vessels,  and 
on  the  kind  of  food  used  hy  "lo  inhabitants ;  the  second 
book  gives  an  account  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  of  its  rise, 
£ce.,  and  emehideawith  a  history  of  Egypt  during  the  dread- 
fal  fomines  of  fhe  years  1200  and  liOl. 

The  only  MS.  copy  of  this  of  the  existence  of  which 
we  are  aware,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford. 
From  this  MS.  the  Arabic  text  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
at  Tiibingen,  in  1787,  by  Paulus,  and  again,  with  a  Latin 
ttaaslation.  by  the  late  Professor  White,  at  Oxford,  1800. 
4tD.  The  French  translation  published  by  Baron  de  Sacy, 
vndw  the  title  RekOion  de  fEgyj^^^^.iPamiA^i^'Ko!) 
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bedde  its  gteatec  fldelitr,  has,  through  the  copious  notes 
•dded  to  it,  become  one  of  the  most  important  wwks  that  the 
scholar  can  consult  on  the  geognpfay,  the  history,  or  the 
antiquity  of  Egypt 

ABDsftA,  a  Gnek  town  ntuated  near  the  moath  of  the 
NestoB  (notr  the  Mttio,  or  Kara-mt,  i-e.  Nndk-woforO.  in 
Thrace.  It  vu  originally  founded  by  some  Greeks  of  Cla- 
xomeniD,  bat  owed  its  importance  to  a  colony  of  Ionian 
Greeks  fitHU  Teos,  who  left  thar  native  city  (B.C.  641)  when 
Cyrua  Iwl  conquered  Ctcbsub,  king  of  Lydia,  and  was  at- 
tacking the  cities  of  Ionia.  Xerxes  paascMl  through  Abdera 
(b.c.  480)  on  Us  unsucoessflil  expedition  against  Greece. 
The  people  of  Abdera  had  some  of  the  Tbiacian  tribes  for 
their  neighbours,  who,  we  may  cotgecture,  often  rendered 
their  situation  uncomfixrtable  and  dangerous  by  their  preda- 
tory incursions  and  Lnaecure  alliance.  On  one  occasion  they 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  genml,  from  the 
attacks  of  theXiiballi. 

Under  the  Romans,  Abdara  wai  a  free  city  (Plin.  iv.  11), 
which  title  marks  a  plaee  of  imporlanoe  at  that  period. 
The  ^ionre  may  be  intemted  in  learning  that  mullets  were 
plentiml  and  good  at  Abdera.  Its  literary  ferae  rests  on 
the  two  names  of  Democritus  and  Protagoras. 

Some  geographers  place  Abdua  east  of  the  Nestus,  but 
this  is  direeuy  contrary  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  river  ran  through  the  town.  The  exact  site 
of  this  place  is,  we  beheve,  unknown. 

ABDICATION  (from  Abdicaiio),  in  general  is  the  act 
of  renouncing  and  ^viog  up  an  office  by  the  voluntary  act 
of  the  party  ^rtaoliouiB  it  Though  the  expressions  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  the  word  abdication  differs  from  resq^ 
nation  in  this,  that  the  former  ngnifles  a  total  and  uncon- 
ditional ramueitfiiHi  of  an  office ;  whereas  ti»  latter 
tenn  ii  meant  a  rriinqnishing  in  ftnour  of  another.  As  to 
the  oases  in  which  an  abdication  will  be  presumed,  from 
ai^ioDs  inoonriitent  with  and  subversive  of  the  essentul 
nature  and  object  of  t^  office  held,  see  Blackstone's  Com- 
meraanet,  voL  i.p.  210-212,  and  iv.  p.  78,  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  resolution  of  the  legislature,  in  1688,  that  King 
James  II.  had,  by  acts  subversive  of  the  constitution  of  ttu 
kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king 
and  people,  virtually  ranoun^  the  authority  which  he 
claimed  by  that  very  constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
throne  had  become  vacant  It  spears,  by  the  parliamentary 
debate.1  at  that  period,  that  in  the  conference  between  the 
two  Houses  of  jParKament,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
statute  which  settled  the  crown  upon  'William  UlT,  it  was 
disputed  whe&er  the  wnd '  abdkntedt*  or  *  deserted,*  should 
bo  the  term  used,  to  denote  in  the  Journals  tlie  oMidnet  of 
James  XI.  in  quitting  the  country.  It  was  then  resolved 
that  the  word '  abdicate '  should  be  used,  as  including  In  it 
tlie  raal-hdministratioa  <^his  government. 

ABDC^MEN ;  the  Belly,  from  Abdo,  to  hide,  because  it 
conceals  or  hides  its  contents.  The  last  syllable  is  only  a 
termination.  The  lower  belly,  Ihus  Vehtir,  Altub, 
Gastbr,  Sec.  &c.,  are  synonymous. 

The  human  ho^  is  dividwl  by  anatomists  into  three  por- 
tions, the  bead,  the  trunk,  ana  the  extremities.  The  head 
and  trunk  enclose  cavities  which  contain  the  wgans  or  the 
instruments  by  which  the  most  impmtant  functions  of  the 
living  body  are  pariimned.  The  trunk  fonnitwoonritiea, 
the  superior  of  which  is  termed  the  Thorax  or  Cheat,  and  the 
lower  constitutes  the  Abdomen. 

In  the  artifldal  sluietim  noUung  is  shown,  beeauae  nothing 
remains,  except  the  mere  framework  of  the  boc^  or  the  bones ; 
but  in  the  natural  state,  when  the  soft  parts  remain  as  well 
as  the  bones,  there  is  a  complete  partition  between  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  and  that  of  the  abdomen  (Jg.  i.  1, 2.)  This 
partition  is  effected  by  means  of  an  organ  which  is  termed 
the  Dia^phragm  (Jig.  i.  I,  2.),  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek 
word  signifymg  to  divide.  The  Diaphragm  is  composed 
partly  of  membrane,  but  chiefly  of  muscle.  It  is  placed 
transversely  across  the  trunk  at  about  its  middle  portion, 
dividing  it  into  two  pretty  nearly  equal  halves  1. 1, 8.). 
But  the  Diaphragm  is  a  moveaUs  body ;  it  is  in  niiBt  one  of 
the  main  organs  (tf  respiration ;  its  cihief  Action  consists  in 
alternately  mcreasing  and  dindnisbing  the  ci^aci^  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen ;  for  a  purpose  in  tlie  ammal  economy 
which  will  be  Ailly  explained  hereafter.  [See  Respiration.] 
But  since  the  very  partition  which  separates  these  two  cavi- 
ties from  each  other  in  perpetually  changing  its  relative 
position,  now  encroaching  u^n  the  one,  and  now  upon  the 
other,  it  is  obvious  that  their  actual  eapae^  must  oe  con- 
stantly varying. 


The  cavity  oF  the  Abdomen  is  bounded  above  by  tlie 
Diaphragm  {Jig- 1.  2),  below  by  the  bones  of  the  Pelvis  or 
Basm  X.  S,  9)j  which  may  be  considered  as  ribe  that 
have  becrane  Tery  much  attend  in  ibrm,  before  and  ai 
the  udes  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  behind  parfh^  hy 
muscles  of  the  loins,  and  partly  by  the  bone  of  the  spina 
The  spine,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  (See  Spimaj 
Column,)  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separate  bones,  ead 
of  which  is  termed  a  vertebra.  The  vertebra  are  flrmi] 
united  together,  and  by  their  union  form  what  is  oommonl] 
called  the  back-booe,  termed  by  anatomists  the  spinal  or  tbf 
vertebral  eolunm. 


The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  lined  throughout  by  a  thin, 
but  dense,  firm,  and  stmiK  membrane,  tamed  tbie  Pkm- 
TONE1IM,  from  a  Greek  wont  signifying  to  extend  anrand. 
(See  P^RiTon EDM.) 

Fig.  n. 


DUphnfm  fOHved  from  Iti  lutttral  •itwiflaa  bttmni  tbtCbeM 

■nd  Abihnimb 

We  have  spokes  of  &e  abdomen  as  a  earity,  bnt  witlKnit 
explanation,  this  mode  of  expression  may  occasion  miscon- 
ception. Dimng  the  state  of  life  tfaeie  is  no  cavity.  The 
abdomen  is  always  completely  f\ill.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  diaphragm  iltematolyenlaiges  and  diminisbes  the  space 
proper  to  flie  abdomen;  but  the  abdominal  and  lumbar 
muscles  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
abdomen  in  front,  at  the  sides  and  behind,  in  like  manner 
ahemately  contract  and  relax.  The  omseqnenee  is,  that  a 
firm  and  uniform  pressure  is  at  all  times  maintained  upon 
the  whole  omtenla  (tf  the  abdomen,  ao  that  then  is  ahraya 
the  most  exact  adaptation  of  ttie  containing  to  tlie  oontained 
parts,  and  of  tiie  viscera  one  to  the  oth»,  not  the  slightest 
space  or  cavity  ever  intervening  either  betweeD  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  its  vutcera,  or  between  one  Yiscns  and 
another.  By  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  therefore,  is  not 
meant  what  the  expression  m^ht  at  first  view  seem  to  de- 
note, namely,  a  void  or  empQr  nicb  ;  JMd  flid  tnm  ii  meiel  v 
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•mployed  to  mark  the  extent  of  the  bounduy  within  which 
tbe  abdominal  visrera  are  enclosed. 

When  the  number,  the  diversity,  the  proximi^,  the  rela- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  the  orRans  contained  within  the 
abdomen  is  considered,  it  will  be  mmotis  that  it  must  be  a 
matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  anatomist,  the  physiolo- 
gist, the  physieian,  and  the  surgeon,  to  mark  with  accuracy 
ue  situation  of  each.  An  effectual  expedient  for  the  ac- 
compliahment  of  this  otgect  is  now  in  universal  use.  It 
oonaistB  in  diriding  the  whole  extent  of  tiie  abdomen  into 
Mrtam  puts  or  regiona.  It  must  be  borne  in  m^  that  flua 
d&ririon  h  altogether  arUtrary,  and  is  adopted  not  because 
there  is  any  such  firition  in  nature,  but  solely  because  it  is 
convenieBt  ftr  the  puxpoeea  of  science.  The  abdomen,  tfien, 
is  artiflciaUy  mapped  out  into  the  Ibllowing  reg^s. 

Two  imaginary  lines  are  drawn  across  the  abdomen,  one 
of  which  is  supposed  to  extend  from  about  the  seventh  rib 
on  one  side  to  the  same  point  on  the  opposite  side  (Ag.  in. 
1.  !.)•   The  aeoond  line  is  supposed  to  extend ftom  tte  Ibra 

Fig.  III. 


part  of  the  laive  bone  of  the  pelvis  to  the  same  projecting 
pomt  on  the  other  side  (2.  2.).  These  lines  mark  oat  duee 
large  and  distinct  spaces  (3.  4,  S.).  The  space  above  the 
opper  line  is  termed  the  Epigastric  Rioioh  (3.).  The 
mace  below  Hhe  lower  line  is  termed  the  Hypogastric 
Rroion  (5.).  The  space  included  between  the  two  Ihies 
is  termed  the  Uhbilical  Region  (4.). 

Two  lines  are  next  supposed  to  extend  vertic^ly,  one  on 
each  side  from  between  the  seventh  rib  to  the  prominence 
fcrmed  by  the  large  bone  of  the  pelvis  (Jig.  ni.  6.  6.).  By 
tiieie  vertical  lines  the  three  first  regions  are  still  fturther 
nbdivided  in  the  following  manner:— The  right  and  left 
parts  of  the  Epigastric  region  form  two  distinct  regions 
(7,  7.) ;  theee  am  termed  the  rigbt  and  left  H  ypochondri  ac 
(7, 7.),  while  tile  central  part  retains  the  name  of  tlw  Epi- 
^astrie  (3.)-  In  like  manner  the  ri^  and  left  parta  of  the 
nmbOioal  region  fbrm  two  distinct  regions  (8, 8.),  which  are 
termed  the  LnwBAK  Regions  (8,  8.),  while  the  central  part 
retains  the  name  of  the  Umbilical  (4.).  Moreover,  tlio  n^ht 
«od  left  parts  of  the  hypogastric  regions  are  at  ttw  same 
time  each  divided  into  two,  which  are  termed  1tb»  Iliac 
RaaioHS  (9. 9.),  while  Om  central  part  is  termed  Ow  Rbgion 
or  THB  Pubis  (5.). 

This  aTTaugement  being  once  understood,  it  is  easy  to 
^eak  withpiedskm  of  &e  sitoation  of  any  of  the  abdmninal 
fittera.  He  vho  has  made  himself  thoraughW  aoquahited 
theae  regiraa,  and  with  the  omna  situated  in  each,  can 
tA  what  vivera  would  be  woanded  nmposing  a  sharp  in- 
MnmmitwerBtopaasftomdieftintoIhe  hw^  part  Om 
*oif,  entering  at  any  given  point  of  the  abdoman.  He  who 
can  tell  this  has  acc^uired,  in  a  practical  point  of  vieir,  an 
mvaluahle  irieoe  of  mfermation.  He  who  cannot  tell  this  is 
m  danger,  in  the  inaetice  either  of  medicme  or  surgery,  of 
Mmmitting  pmpeCaal  and  ftttal  mistakes;  and,  thei«fi»e, 
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until  he  can  tell  this,  no  student  of  medicine  who  has  adea. 
conception  of  the  duties  of  his  proliMsuMi,  and  who  wishes  te 
peribrm  these  duties  conscientiously,  can  be  at  nwt 

Knowledge  of  structure  is  necemarr  to  the  knowledge  of 
ftinction ;  knowledge  of  natural  ftmcbon  is  necessary  to  the 
knowledge  of  diseased  ftmction ;  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
disease  u  necessary  to  the  cure  of  diamse.  The  natural 
situation  and  raktmn  of  o^^ans,  tiie  healdiy  stmeture  of 
orsans,  the  sound  action  of  ornns,  mvattiMmtee  form  the 
sn^ert  of  tiu  daily  stody  of  the  phyaician  and  su^eon, 
rinoe  this  knowla^  is  Ate  haais  of  tin  sdenee  of  tiie  one 
and  tito  art  of  the  other.  Now,  among  tiie  means  of  oe- 
^niring  this  knowledge,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  certain 
istheexaminatkmofuieextenialpartaofthebody.  There  are 
organs,  indeed,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  external  exa- 
mination. The  diH>rderea  states  of  such  organs  can  he  ascer- 
tained only  by  symptoms.  The  diseases  of  such  nvaiis  do  not 
altertheextemalappearanceof  the  body ;  they  a^rd  no  out- 
ward sign  by  which  the  inward  state  can  be  distinguished. 
But  wl^never  the  situation  of  organs  is  such  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  external  examinatkm,  tins  mode  of 
investigating  their  diseased  affections  is  the  simplest,  the 
imdieat,  and  tiie  anrest;  and  then  is  no  part  of  ue  hmnan 
body  so  well  aduted  fbr  thia  kind  of  examination  as  flie 
abdomen.  Its  wads  are  soft  and  yielding;  some  of  Hs  most  im- 
portant organs  lie  immediately  beneara  Ae  mtim  ;  though 
they  cannot  be  seen  ibey  can  be  felt  ^  and  aeveral  of  tiwir 
morbid  conditions  can  timeftn  be  ascertained  widi  cleanesa 
and  certainty. 

Not  only  are  some  of  the  diseases  of  tiie  abdominal  viacera 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  are  even  strikingly  ex- 
pressed ;  fbr  they  either  canse  a  permanent  change  in  the 
nonfiguration  of  the  abdomen,  or  they  ]»roduce  a  temporary 
alteration  of  its  natural  movements,  or  they  occasion  botn 
effects.  And  as  the  abdomen  aflbrds  the  greatest  ftujlitv 
for  the  external  examinatitm  of  its  eontenta,  so  tiw  varii^ 
and  extended  Amctions  peil^med  by  its  rendnr  tiiis 

examination  of  paramoimt  importance.  Tnere  is  no  otiwr 
part  of  the  body  in  whieh  so  many  diflSsrent  organs  are 
crowded  togetiier ;  in  which  they  lie  so  close  to  one  another ; 
in  which  they  are  so  much  intermixed ;  in  which  tiiey  are 
so  Uable,  by  the  operation  of  internal  morbid  causes,  to 
be  removed  ftom  meir  natural  situation ;  in  which  the 
diseases  of  one  influence  by  sympathy  to  so  great  an  extent 
the  state  of  others ;  in  which  the  symptoms  or  signs  of  dis- 
ease are  so  numerous,  so  complex,  so  deceptive ;  in  which 
disease  is  so  apt  to  extinguish  or  embitter  life,  and  the  over- 
sight, or  the  misconception  of  which  proves  so  certainly  in- 
jurious, and  so  often  fatal 

Both  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  it  often  happens  that 
diseases  not  to  be  ascertained,  at  at  any  rate  «xeeedingfy 
apt  to  be  ovnlooked,  or  nustaken,  if  the  region  «r  tiie  part 
dfected  be  covered  with  its  ordinary  dothing,  heeome  mani- 
fest the  moment  the  part  in  question  is  imoOTered;  or  if  not, 
are  rendered  obvious  by  other  modes  of  inspection  to  whieh 
the  removal  of  the  clothing  is  indispensable.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  iUustra- 
tion  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  infbrmation  to  be  derived 
from  an  external  examination  of  the  abdomen,  when  care- 
fully and  accurately  performed,  were  it  only  to  remove  the 
obstacles  sometimes  opposed  to  this  examination  on  the  part 
of  the  patient' from  fuse  delicacy,  and  to  exhibit  the  mis- 
chieft  that  may  rrault  ttma  the  neglect  of  it,  on  the  part  of 
thepraetititmer,  whether  fkom  ignorance  or  from  in^lence. 

Tne  external  examination  <n  the  Abdomen,  or  the  Ex- 
ploration of  it,  as  it  is  tacfanieally  termed,  is  comprised  in 
simple  inspection,  manual  examination,  and  pnnusirai. 

I.  The  simple  inspection  of  the  abdomen  oftm  afibrds 
valuable  infbrmation.  The  mere  alteration  of  its  fbrm  is 
sometimes  of  itself  snflScient  to  det«mine  the  seat  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease.  In  each  case  of  diseased  organs  the 
change  is  different ;  in  each  it  is  peculiar,  and  even  charac- 
teristic. The  abdomen  may  be  affected  with  spasm,  as  in 
the  disease  called  colic,  or  with  inflammation,  as  in  the  dis- 
ease called  enteritis.  Life  may  depend  on  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  tme  nature  of  the  affection  is  detected.  One 
set  of  remedies  is  required  fbr  one  of  these  diseases,  and  a 
totally  different  set  for  the  other.  Remedies  essential  to  the 
preservation  oi  life,  if  the  disease  be  inflammation,  may  be 
destmctive  of  life,  if  the  disnse  be  merely  spasm ;  and  if. 
under  the  notion  that  the  disease  is  spasm,  the  remediea 
proper  fbr  inflammation  be  not  emrit^eo,  death  may  be  tin 
eonaeijnenoe  of  the  error  in  less  than  twenf^fenr,  or  ofm* 
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twi^n,  hours.  In  both  affectioDs  the  pain  may  be  the  same ; 
and  suveral  other  sympt(»u8  may  be  similar,  but  the  form  of 
the  abdomeoi  may  be  alone  sufficient  to  determine  the  true 
nature  of  tiu  malady ;  for,  if  it  be  inlUmmBtioa,  the  abdo- 
men will  be  rounded,  enlar^ied,  and  distended ;  vhile,  if  it 
be  spasm,  it  will  be  drawn  in  and  contracted.  There  are 
affections  which  place  life  in  the  moat  imminent  dan^w, 
e«peoially  in  chilmwi)  in  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  determine,  from  the  symptoiuB  alone,  whether  the 
seat  of  the  disease  be  in  the  brain,  or  in  the  inner  coat  of  the 
mtestines.  Sup|iose  it  be  in  the  brain  j  one  set  of  remedies 
are  requited,  which  must  be  applied  to  the  bead.  Suppose 
it  be  in  the  inteetines,  a  difiiuent  sort  of  remedies  is  required, 
which  must  be  applied  to  the  belly.  Au  index  is  sometimes 
afforded  to  the  real  seat  of  the  disease,  by  the  mere  form  of 
tiie  abdomen ;  while  its  sise,  combined  with  its  form,  oftenw 
afl^vds  a  still  more  certain  guide ;  and  so  does  any  deviatim 
fhnn  its  natural  movenmitB. 

8.  Manual  examination  affinds  still  more  cucrect  and 
complete  information  relative  to  the  oondition  of  the  abdomi- 
nid  oiVBOB.  The  size,  the  tensicm,  the  temperature,  (bio 
■wuibuity  of  the  abdomen,  the  presence  or  absence  of  unna- 
omltuinnirs,  or  morbid  growths  within  its  cavity,  the  pre- 
senoeor  ^isence  of  ttuids,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestinal  (tanai,  may  be  ascertained  with 
oonaidorable  preciuon  by  touch  combined  with  pressure. 
Increase  of  temperature  on  iix»  surface  of  the  body  is  a  most 
important  sign  of  internal  diiiease.  Increase  of  temperature 
arises  &pm  a  preternatural  increase  in  the  action  of  the  arte- 
ries, and  denotes  intlammation  of  the  part  affected.  All 
■nutely  inttamed  wgans  are  hotter  than  in  Uieir  natural 
state,  and  if  the  fndwunation  be  intense,  the  neighbourhood 
of  ^  inflamed  part  ^ivea  to  the  buid  of  the  examiner  the 
■amaation  of  pungent  heat,  which  is  always  a  sign  not  only 
of  diseue,  but  of  exceedingly  severe  disease. 

Diminished  temperature,  which  arises  from  diminished 
action  in  the  arteries,  and  an  overloaded  state  of  the  veins, 
IS  no  less  important  as  a  sign  of  disease.  It  always  denotes 
a  most  dangerous  condition  of  the  system,  the  danger  being 
in  pn^rtion  to  the  ooldnesa.  It  is  the  concomitant  of  the 
worst  forms  of  fever  which  are  ever  witnessed  in  this  coun- 
try ;  fever  with  a  cold  skin  being  incomparably  more 
alanning  than  fever  with  even  a  pungently  hot  skin.  In 
that  fefau  disease}  termed  Asiatic  chol^v,  which  has  only 
been  known  unce  the  ;year  1817,  the  first,  the  most  sure, 
and  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  invasion  of  the  malady, 
i»  a  coldnwB  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  abdomen, 
the  main  seat  of  the  malady ;  and  it  is  iuTariably  found 
that  them  is  no  sign  which  can  afibrd  a  better  ciitaion 
of  the  extent  the  dan^,  in  anv  caae,  than  the  degree  of 
coldness  of  the  system  m  general,  and  of  the  abdomen  in 
particular. 

The  phyucian  may  often  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  fie  at, 
the  nature,  and  the  extent  of  abdominal  disease,  from  the 
degree  of  sensibility  of  the  abdomen  to  pressure  with  the 
hand ;  and,  by  practice,  he  may  acquire  such  delicacy  of 
touch  as  to  be  able  to  detect,  by  its  means  alone,  morbid 
changes,  even  in  deep-seated  tnrgans,  to  an  extent,  and  with 
a  degree  of  precision  and  certain^,  fas  beyond  wlut  u  oom- 
numWbelieved  by  practitionen, 

3.  That  mode  of  external  eraminatinn  of  the  body  termed 
perDnaaion — namely,  the  mode  of  oUciiinK  sounds  ftom  the 
surfeoe,  ^  nature  of  the  sound  produeea  affording  a  know- 
ledge <k  the  ocmdition  of  the  parts  beneath,  has  opened  to 
the  modem  turaetiticawr  a  new  source  of  information,  the 
carefril  and  skilAil  employment  of  whiidi  has  afibrded  prac- 
tical results  of  fax  greater  predsion  and  importance  than 
could  poesibly  have  been  anticipated.  This  mode  of  exami- 
nation ii  usually  applied  to  diaoasoB  of  the  chest,  but 
applicatiott  of  it  has  since  bean  made  to  the  detection  of 
abdominal  diseeae.  M,  Piorry,  a  Parisian  physician, 
has  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity  for  his  practical 
^Untion  of  the  discovery  of  Anenbrugger;  out  the 
pabliflhed  results  of  his  inquiries  are  much  oracared  by 
<<tfh"'^^'*''>*i  and  it  may  oe  affirmed  that  very  few  of 
his  ftdlowera  have  been  able  to  -mify  his  remarkable 
ii1itinf*^r  in  reepect  of  the  detection  of  abdunin^ 
djaeaae. 

Our  Hmita  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther. Our  object  has  been  rather  to  awaken  than  to  satisfy 
eniioutiy;  rather  to  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  tlie 
infermation  to  be  acquired,  than  to  mifjUj  it.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  ihen  is  reason  to  oongxatolate  boch 


the  medical  profession  and  the  public  on  the  renewed  atten 
tion  which  is  now  paid  to  the  external  or  the  physical  sigu 
of  internal  disease.  The  external  examination  of  the  bwb 
can  never  supersede  other  modes  of  investigation;  bi4  it 
may  often  afiord  essential  aid  to  whatever  oUier  mode  is 
adopted ;  and  sometimos  it  is  absolutelv  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  aiw  other.  With  all  the  aios  that  can  be  awlied 
to  the  task,  the  detection  of  mtemal  disease  is  often  difficult 
and  very  t^n  uncertain,  and  the  enlightened  practitioner 
will  gladly  avail  himself  of  ' every  resource  which  is  open  to 
him,  and  will  endeavour  to  derive  from  each  the  utmost 
information  it  can  be  made  to  afford. 

The  Father  of  Physic  long  ago  said,  *  Certain  it  is  that 
he  who  examines  the  abdomen  as  well  as  the  puUe,  is  much 
less  hkely  to  be  deceived  than  he  who  docs  not'  And  a 
distinguiuied  anthor,  Ba^vi,  has  confirmed  this  obser- 
vation of  Hippocrates  in  me  following  words : — '  If  physi- 
cians were  always  to  examine  the  abdiunen,  upon  flrat  visit- 
ing the  patient,  more  particularly  in  acute  diseases,  Ihey 
would  assuredly  commit  much  fewer  mistakes  than  theydo 
at  present,  neglecting  this  method  of  expbration.  The 
knowledge  of  me  condition  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men improves  vastly  both  our  treatment  and  our  prc^nosia' 

ABDOMEN,  in  insect  h&s  a  somewhat  different  signifi- 
cation firom  the  same  term  when  applied  to  other  animals,  being 
used  for  the  whole  portion  of  the  body  of  an  insect  behind  the 
corselet  {thorcud),  and  including  the  back  as  well  as  the  belly. 
It  consists,  in  most  cases,  of  a  number  of  rings  without  any 
jointed  members  for  locomotion,  and  uniformly  incloses  a 
portion  of  the  intestines,  though  sometimes  but  a  very  small 
one.  These  rings,  or  very  short  hollow  cylinders,  are  seve- 
rally imited  with  each  other  by  a  joint,  by  a  membrane,  or 
sometimes  by  au  intimate  junction,  the  exact  line  of  whidi 
is  not  very  afywrent  The  rnmg  in  some  cases,  as  in  the 
grub  of  the  chameleon  fly,  sli<m  into  one  another  like  the 
tubes  of  an  opera-glass.  Each  ring  is  technically  termed  a 
s^^ent  (segmentum),  virtually  composed  of  two  principal 
pieces,  which,  when  distinct,  are  termed  arches ;  the  upper 
the  arch  of  the  back,  the  imder  the  arch  of  the  belly.  Iq 
some  cases  these  two  portions  are  not  distinct,  but,  when 
they  are  so,  the  two  borders  usually  come  into  contact. 
When  they  do  not,  but  remain  free,  one  usually,  more  or 
less,  overlaps  the  other  as  in  bees.  In  caterpillars,  grubs, 
and  wingless  insects,  such  as  the  flea,  where  tne  joinmg  of 
the  corselet  with  the  abdixnen  is  not  af^iarent,  the  abdomen 
may  always  be  known  b^  the  ton  never  bdiig  jointed  with 
it ;  and  in  caterpillars  it  usually  oonsists  oi  all  the  body 
behind  the  ace  fine  Iws,  which  are  always  on  the  corselet 

ABDOMINALES,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  group  of 
fishes,  to  which  different  naturalists  have  otteched  a  more  or 
less  extensive  signification,  according  to  the  particular  prin- 
ciples fii  their  several  systems.  The  system  of  ichthyoloRy 
(the  knowledge  of  fishes)  of  LinniBUB  is  founded  upon  the 
presence  and  position  of  the  ventral  fins  (those  of  the  belly) 
in  relation  to  the  pectoral  (those  of  the  breast) ;  and  these 
be  justly  enough  regards  as  analogous  to  the  fore  and  hind 
members  of  quadnipeds,  and  to  the  vrings  and  feet  of 
birds.  Linnseus  indudes,  in  his  order  Abdominales,  ail 
those  species  which  have  the  ventral  fins  placed  behind 
the  pectoral,  or  upon  the  abdomen,  the  cortilHjKinons 
fishes  alcHie  excepted ;  which,  after  the  exaim^  of  R«^, 
Willou^by,  and  Artedi*  he  very  properly  conndera  aa  fliriu— 
ing  an  ordw  apart  But  tfaii  sixangement,  thongh  at  first 
si^t  plau8fl)le,  and  appaientiy  fowled  upon  the  modifloMi- 
tions  of  important  organs,  ia,  in  redity,  extremely  defective, 
and  of  Uttle  assiatance  in  studying  the  natural  affinities  of 
fishes.  The  different  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  theae 
animals  move,  necessarily  induces  ooireqxinding  raodifi ca- 
tions in  their  organB  of  locomotiDn ;  and  thus  it  happens, 
that  the  important  function  of  pnwression  which  in  tha 
case  of  birds  and  mammals  is  performed  entirely  by  die 
extrunities,  is  in  fl^es  evidently  executed  by  the  tail ; 
whilst  the  fin  of  the  iish  and  the  tail  of  die  lard  have 
aaakgansnaai  in  bakncang  the  aaimal*.  The  fins,  again,  be 
it  obaervadf  have  bnt  a  very  slight  inflaenoe  vspati  fiie  natura 
of  fljshes,  Gon^iand  with  vut  iniibh  t3ie  extremities  enrcte 

ri  laad'emnialfl:  and  Iwwy  ^  **  ^""^Iftp  ^-'tw"  *yntfiiiw 
ichthyology,  tounded  upon  theae  modificatiouB,  fiuls 
altogether  in  arranging  the  different  genera  and  species  of 
this  <j^*"  of  anifnAia  according  to  these  natural  affimties. 

M.  Cuvier,  perceiving  the  deficiency  of  the  ^^■""-'"n 
system  in  this  respect,  revives  the  more  correct  and  natural 
azrai^anient  of  Artedi;  and  aftei|^^&^^^|^ndiag'  tbs 
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etauof  lahea  into  the  three  great  orden— ChondTo«(«ry((B. 
Aoanthoptnygii,  and  M&laeopteiygii,  acoordinf;  to  the  carti- 
laginoiu  or  osseoiu  nature  of  their  skeletons  and  fins,  after- 
viida  applies  the  piincipke  of  linaaos,  or  the  relative  poei- 
tion  of  the  pectond  and  ventral  flns,  to  subdivide  the  lut  of 
thsae  oiders  into  AtnuUes.  In  its  present  aooeptation,  ttaen- 
ftn^  the  teno  abdominalea  denotes  a  fatnafyt  or  subdivision 
itfinalaeopteiy^us,  or  soA-finned  fishes,  onljr;  and,  in  this 
nsbicted  ««Me,  inolodea  the  gnater  ntnnbOT  of  the  frsah- 
water  species,  as  well  as  tiwse  which,  like  the  aalmoii,  perio- 
dically migrate  from  the  ocean  to  deposit  their  spawn  in 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers.  M.  Cuviw  subdivides  this 
family  into  Sve  subordinate  f^ups,  all  of  which  he  has 
defined  by  appropriate  and  uneqttfvocal  characters.  He 
denominates  these  subfomiliee,  cyprinoides,  siluroides,  sal> 
moDoTdea,  clupeofdes,  and  looioiaes  respectively,  from  the 
Clips,  silures.  aalmons,  herrin)^,  and  pikes,  the  typical 
gnera  flnn  which  their  charaotecs  aia  severally  taken. 


Umon,  f(rnB  u  k  ■peeimcn  of  the  fkmllj  of  AbdomfDmlw. 


ABDUCTION  (from  ab,  from  or  off,  and  dueo,  to  lead) 
is  an  unlawful  taking  away  of  the  person  of  another,  wbetiiOT 
of  child,  wife,  ward,  heiress,  or  women  generally. 

Abduction  o/  chUd. — (See  Kidnappino). 

Abduction  of  wtfe  may  be  either  hj[  open  violence,  or 
by  fraud  and  persuasion,  thou^  the  law  in  iwth  cases  mp- 
poses  finoe  and  construnt  The  remedy  ^ven  to  the  hus- 
bapd  in  such  a  ease  is  an  action,  \iy  which  he  may  recover, 
not  the  possession  his  wife,  but  damages  &r  takii^  her 
away ;  and  also,  by  statute  of  3  Edward  I.,  c.  13,  the  oftender 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  fined  at  ^e  pleasure 
of  the  king.  The  husband  is  also  entitled  to  recover  damages 
^punst  such  as  persuade  and  entice  flte  wife  to  live  separate 
from  him  without  sufficient  cause. 

Abdoction  of  ward.  A  guardian  is  entitled  to  an 
action  if  his  ward  be  taken  itom  him,  but  for  the  damages 
recovered  in  such  action  he  roust  account  to  his  ward  when 
the  ward  comes  of  age.  This  action  is  now  nearly  super- 
seded by  a  more  speedy  and  summary  method  of  redressing 
all  Complaint  relative  to  guardians  and  wards, — ^namely,  by 
application  to  the  Co\irt  of  Chancery,  which  is  the  supreme 
l^uaidian  of  all  persons  under  age  in  the  kingdom. 

Abduction  of  heireits.  By  a  late  statute,  passed  in  the 
Mh  year  of  George  IV.,  the  abduction  of  any  woman  against 
her  win,  who  may  have  jvoper^  either  in  possession  or  ex- 
pectation, is  declared  to  be  a  felony,  and  punishable  by 
tiansportation  for  life  or  a  shorter  period,  or  to  be  imprisoned 
&r  any  period  not  exceeding  four  years  with  or  without  hard 
labour.  In  addition  to  this  punishment  of  the  offender,  the 
marriage,  when  obtained  by  means  of  force,  may  be  set 
aside  on  that  ground.  In  tlus  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
law  will  construe  fraud  into  force ;  and,  consequently,  in 
one  case,  where  both  the  abduction  and  marriage  were 
Tolvintary  in  fact,  they  were  held  in  law  to  be  forcible,  the 
OHUent  to  both  having  been  obtained  by  fraud. 

AsDucTiorf  of  women  generally.  The  forcible  abduction 
■nd  marriage  of  women  is  a  felony.  Here,  and  in  the  case 
of  steahng  an  heiress,  ^e  usual  rule  that  a  wife  shall  not 
evidence  for  or  against  her  husband  is  departed  from, 
"V  in  such  case  the  woman  can  witii  no  proprie^  be 
•wkoned  a  wife  where  a  main  ingredient,  i. «.  her  consent, 
*u  wanting  to  the  contract  of  marriage  -  beddes  which 
fteie  is  anoUier  rule  of  law,  that  '  a  man  shall  not  take  ad- 
|iiitiL{^  of  his  own  wrong,*  which  would  obviously  he  done 
wre,  if  he  who  carries  off  a  woman  could,  by  forcibly  mar- 
fying  her,  prevent  her  from  being  evidence  against  him, 
*^  she  was  perhaps  the  only  witness  to  the  fact. 

ABEL,  the  second  son  of  Adam.  Some  interpreters  have 
iBaintained  that  he  was  the  twin  brother  of  Cain,  but  appa- 
^Uy  without  any  authority  from  the  language  of  Scripture. 
m  history  is  oontftined  In  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where, 
*e  an  informed,  that  he  being  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while 


Cain  was  a  tilleT  of  the  giound.  the  two  hiotbexs  ofered 

sacrifices  together  to  the  Lord ;  the  former  bringing  of  the 
froiit  of  the  ground  for  that  purpose,  and  the  latter  of  the 
firstlings  of  hia  flock.  The  oBering  of  Abel  alone  ac- 
cepted ;  and  the  preference  thus  shown  so  excited  the  mm 
and  ai^^  of  Cain,  ttiat.  as  tlwy  were  togetbw  in  the  flelo, 
he  rose  op  afiaiDst  his  Inotber  aad  fllvw  lum ;  thus  ftr  the 
fint  time  stuning  tbe  earth  viUi  human  Uood.  There  doaa 
not  seem  to  he  any  lessen  for  supposing  that  God  was 
pleased  with  Abel's'  sacrifice,  and  offen^d  with  that  of 
Cain,  on  account  of  the  differenee  that  there  was  between 
the  offerings  of  which  tiiey  were  severally  composed.  It 
would  rather  appear  that  it  was  the  opposite  characters  of 
the  two  brothers  whieb  made  the  saerifiee  of  the  one  accept- 
able, and  ^at  of  the  other  the  reveiee.  This  view  seems  to 
he  confirmed  by  the  epithet  which  our  Saviour  Sfiplies  to 
Abel  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Matthew,  rigktttm 
Abel ;  and  also  by  the  reason  expressly  assigned  for  Cain*s 
enmity  to  his  btoUwr,  m  the  third  chapter  of  the  Fint 
Epistle  of  John,  where  we  are  told  that  he  riew  him,  *b*> 
cause  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  bndier's  righteous ' 

ABEL  (CHARLES  FREDERICK),  a  nativn  of  Ocr* 
many,  and  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Baoh,  was  much  clistiB< 
guiahed  as  a  composer  and  performer  in  the  middle  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  served  for  some 
years  in  the  celebrated  band  ofthe  Electoral  Kingof  Poland, 
at  Dresden;  but,  his  talents  hemg  very  inadequately  re- 
warded, he  quitted  that  service,  in  1768,  with  only  three 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  reached  England  the  Mlowing 
year,  where  he  soon  met  with  encouragement  that  did  not 
end  in  emp^  praise.  When  the  queen  of  OeoKe  III.  had 
her  estebhshment  fixed,  Abel  was  appointed  ofaamber- 
musician  on  it,  at  a  salarv  of  2001.  per  annum ;  and  shortlr 
after  be  united  with  J.  Christian  Bach  in  forming  a  weekly 
subscription  concert,  Tihich  for  many  years  continned  to  he 
highly  patronised  and  Ubenlly  supported.  His  chief  instru- 
ment was  tte  vM  da  gamba,  a  small  violonoeUo  with  six 
strings,  now  fellen  into  disuse.  "With  fins  he  produced  an 
effect  on  his  auditim  which  scarcely  any  one  since  has  been 
able  to  achieve  on  bowed  instruments,  and  prinripaDy  by 
means  of  adagiog,  or  slow  movements.  *  His  com- 
positions," Dr.  Bumey  tells  us,  'were  easy  and  elegandy 
simple;  for  he  used  to  say,  "I  do  not  choose  to  he  always 
strugghng  with  difficulties,  and  playing  with  all  my  might" 
In  nothing  was  he  so  superior  to  all  other  musicians,  the 
historian  of  Music  adds,  '  as  m  writing  and  playing  an 
adagio;  in  which  the  most  pleasing  yet  learned  modu- 
lation, the  richest  harmony,  and  tee  most  elegant  and 
polished  melody,  were  all  expressed  with  such  feeling,  taste, 
and  science,  that  no  musical  production  or  performance  with 
which  I  was  then  acquainted  seemed  to  ap]}roach  nearer 
perfection.'  {Hist,  (^f  Music,  vol.  iv.)  Hie  critic,  however, 
of  the  present  day,  who  has  compositions  of  Oie  same 
Idnd  hy  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven.  Clementi,  Dussek, 
and  Cramer,  &c.,  fresh  in  his  memory,  will  not  deny  the 
vast  superiority  of  these  later  productions.  Abel—judging 
hhn  by  his  remains — possessed  more  taste  than  imagma- 
tion  — more  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  elegance  in  his 
manner  of  performance,  than  ligour  of  conception.  Even 
Dr.  Bumey  admits  that  *his  later  productions,  compared 
with  those  of  younger  cornposers,  appeared  somewhat  lan- 
guid and  monotonous.'  But  we  suspect  the  fact  to  be, 
that  they  were  more  accurately  estimated  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  a  more  advanced  age.  Abel  was 
intemperate  in  the  use  of  fermented  liquors,  and  brought 
his  life  to  a  hasty  close  in  the  year  1787. 

ABEL  (NIELS-HENRI),  liom  1802;  died  1829  ;  aged 
twenty-six  years  and  a-half.  If  we  cannot  place  him  in  Haa 
Qrst  rank  of  analysts,  it  is  because  his  early  death  prevented 
his  competing  with  the  great  names  of  the  age  in  ttiat  de- 
partment in  the  epumhiy  of  his  labours.  But  his  first 
essays,  compared  with  tliose  of  the  best  mathematicians* 
sufficiently  mdicate  a  talent  which  would  have  placed  its 
possessM  high  in  the  ranks  of  science.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Christiansand  in  Norway,  where  his  father  was  a 
poor  clergyman.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  the  cathedral 
school  of  Christiania,  and  at  the  age  (rf  sixteen  showed  a 
decided  turn  for  scientific  pursuits.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  university,  and  soon  afterwards  published  his  first  essay. 
In  1824  the  government  ga%"e  him  an  allowance  of  600  dol- 
lars, to  enable  him  to  travel.  He  went,  accordingly,  through 
France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  formed  an  ocquaintaace 
with  M.  Crel'e,  in  whose  joumali.^d_in  the  .4*(rP?9'^'i© 
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paUnhad.  On  hit  return,  aflsr  two  yem  of  absenoe,  he 
wu  appointed  Fn^ntor  in  the  UniTmity.  which  post  he 
held  nil  hii  death,  vbieh  wai  brought  on  by  ovw«xer- 
tbn  in  hi«  publk  duties. 

Abel  has  linked  his  name  to  a  remarkable  discovery.  It 
is  well  known  that  no  general  solution  has  ever  been  dis- 
oovered  of  any  olaas  of  equations  above  the  fburth  de^iree, — 
that  is,  no  problem  baa  hitherto  been  solved,  in  which  the 
quantity  sou);bt  has  been  multiplied  by  itself  more  than 
three  times,  in  the  conditions  of  the  question.  Some  parti- 
cular oases  only  have  been  ftiUy  investigated,  and  though 
all  can  be  solved  with  more  than  sufficient  nearness  for  jxac- 
tieal  purposes,  yet  a  general  and  exact  adutimi  haa  never 
been  mnd.  Abd  showed  that  such  a  lohitwn  never  eonld 
be  fciind,  Aat  the  roots  of  an  equBtiMi  of  the  tth  degree  and 
iqnraida  did  not  admit  of  any  goooal  algebndeal  expression. 

While  the  researches  of  Abel  on  eUiptio  ftmctions  excite 
the  attention  fsS  all  mathematiciana,  the  elementary  student 
may  judge  of  the  d^ance  of  his  analytical  style,  ftom  a 
paper  on  the  conv^enee  of  series  in  Crelle's  Journal,  in 
which  some  results,  mtberto  unnoticed,  seem  to  lie  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  sulqect  M.  Crelk  calls  him,  with  jus- 
tice, one  q£  those  geniuses  who  appear  but  once  in  a  ecu- 
turv. 

liis  works,  written  in  French,  have  been  edited  1^ 
ProfeasOT  Hohnbo^  his  teacher.  (S  vols.  Ghristiania, 
1889.) 

ABBLARD,  me  of  tiM  moat  oelebrated  teachers  of  the 
tmUth  century,  both  ftr  bia  extrondinary  talenta  and  his 
miafiKtanea,  was  bran  at  Palua,  a  little  town  in  the  nngh- 
bonriiood  <f  Nautea,  in  the  year  1979.  His  fl4h»,  a  sen- 
tiemon  of  fivtune,  and  of  considerable  merit,  sparea  no 
expense  for  the  education  of  his  son.  Learning,  having 
begun  to  revive  a  second  time  in  the  preceding  century,  had 
made  considerable  pn^ressin  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleronth ;  and  Brittany  was  not  behind  the  general  improve- 
ment The  iar>bmed  Roscelin  was  firom  that  country, 
though  he  was  not  the  master  of  Abelard,  as  many  writen 
have  asserted. 

But  Brittany,  fruitful  as  she  was  in  celebrated  teachers, 
was  soon  too  narrow  a  field  for  Abelard,  who  had  already 
learnt  Helsew,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  and  accordingly  he 
went  to  Krast  whose  University  was  the  resort  of  crowds 
dS  atndenta  fhnn  all  parts  of  Eurt^.  Guillaume  de  Cham- 
peaux,  the  most  skiliiil  dialectician  of  the  age,  number^ 
Abelard  among  his  pupils.  But  the  pupil  soon  surpassed 
his  master,  and  in  the  dialectic  struggles  of  the  day,  he 
often  challenged  him  to  public  disputations,  so  common  in 
the  twelfth  century,  in  which  the  ;^outhful  pupil  frequentiy 
vuiquished  his  more  tried  and  experienced  antagonist. 
this  success,  he  became  so  puffed  up  with  vanity,  that  be  made 
enemies  all  around  him.  His  tutors,  and  many  of  his  fellow 
pupils,  became  disgusted  with  him,  and  Abelard  retued  to 
Melun.  But  even  here  the  anger  of  his  exasperated  mas- 
ter brought  him  into  many  troubles;  in  spite  of  which, 
however,  a  great  number  of  pupils  left  De  Champeanx  to 
attend  the  leasons  of  the  rival  profbasor  at  Melnn.  This 
auecesB  induced  Abelard  to  chuige  his  residenoe,  and  to 
remove  nearer  Paris,  as  the  storm  was  now  somewhat 
abated.  But  his  arduous  labours  had  so  much  injured  his 
health,  although  he  was  then  scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
that  he  was  obliged,  for  some  time,  to  disoontinue  his  puUic 
lessons,  and  to  seek,  by  repose,  and  breathing  bis  native  air, 
to  restore  his  declining  constitution.  After  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  he  came  back  to  Paris,  where  he  found  that  his  powerflU 
antagonist  had  ceded  his  chair  to  a  man  of  very  inferior 
talents,  who  was  all  at  once  deserted  by  his  pupils  on  the 
re-appearance  of  Abelard.  This  unfcnreseen  circumstance 
forced  De  Champeaux  to  enter  again  into  the  arena,  thero 
to  dispute  with  this  scholastic  Achilles,  by  whom  he  was 
^niin  cotMuered,  and  compelled  tat  ever  to  leave  the  field. 
Family  amtirs  obliged  Abelard  to  withdraw  ftom  the  scene 
of  hia  triumphs ;  and  his  conquered  riv^  was  at  the  same 
time  oppmnted  to  the  see  of  Chil(m»-sur-fi[ame.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  event,  Abelard,  at  his  return,  did  not 
resume  his  dialectic  lessons :  he  went  to  Laon,  in  order  to 
study  divinity  there,  under  the  direction  of  Anselme ;  but 
his  pride  a:id  his  vanity  having  led  him  to  commit  the  same 
fhults  there  which  he  had  committed  at  P^s,  he  suffered 
nearly  the  same  severe  consequences.  The  disciple  of 
Anselme  put  himself  forward  as  the  mast»:  taught  divi- 
ni^  to  the  papiU»  and,  still  more,  tan^t  them  to  des^se 


Anselme,  who,  indeed,  was  unfit  fir  his  station,  and  aho- 
getiher  inftrin'  to  Abelazd.  The  latter  compared  him  Co  « 

tree  of  promising  appearance  at  a  distance,  on  aooount  of  ila 
thick  foliage,  but  whose  nearer  view  disappoints  us,  when 
we  find  it  bears  no  fruit.  [Abel.,  EpiH.  prnia]  However, 
Anselme  had  power  enough  to  have  him  expelled  firan 
Laon,  which  he  soon  elfected.  Abelaid  now  re-^ppeaied  in 
Paris,  but  as  m^bssorftf  divinity,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
better  attended  by  pu[Hls  than  when  previously  most  sucoess- 
fliL  He  saw  himselfsurrounded  by  the  most  eminent  scholara 
of  hia  age :  Oui  du  Chfitel.  who  became  Pope  Celestin  II. ; 
the  still  more  &med  St.  Bernard ;  and  above  all,  the  iUus- 
trioua  John  of  Salisbuiy.  Enriched  by  this  extratndinaiy 
aoooeaa,  and  in1oxirated,lff  his  fortune,  he  now  gave  way  to 
paariacu  of  a  diflerent  kmd.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  flir 
Hdkriae,  nieoe  ct  Fulbert,  a  canon  in  tiie  cathedral  of  Paris, 
and  flmn  ^t  moment  he  thought  of  nothing  but  seducing 
her.  In  order  the  more  readily  to  acoomtdish  hia  ends,  he 
poposed  to  the  unsuspecting  uncle  to  receive  him  into  his 
house  as  a  boarder,  and  he  promised  to  give,  in  exchange, 
all  the  instruction  which  he  might  conuder  his  niece  to 
require.  The  canon,  who  was  anxious  that  Heltose  should 
be  a  star  amongst  the  learned  of  the  age,  and  who  was 
rather  parsimonious,  was  deliehted  to  see  his  ardent  wish 
like^  to  be  accomplished,  and  that,  too,  without  expmse. 
It  vras  exaetiy  as  if,  according  to  Abelard's  own  words,  the 
*  shepherd  himself  had  introduced  the  wolf  into  the  fold.* 
Amongst  the  things  taught  by  Abelaid  to  his  ardent  pttpO, 
the  art  of  love  was  the  chief;  and  very  soim  the  ftir  dia- 
cij^e  surpaaaed  her  master.  Their  hne  was  puUished  oil 
over  Pans,  before  the  good  canon  suspected  anything 
wrong;  but  tiw  negligence  of  Abelard  in  attendhig  to 
his  scholastio  duties,  excited  so  genially  the  satirical  cla- 
mours of  the  students,  and  became  so  universally  the  topic 
of  conversation  at  Paris,  that  at  last  the  eyes  of  tiie  uncle 
were  c^wned  to  the  consequences  of  his  indiscretion.  His 
niece,  whose  shame  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  tied 
to  Brittany,  and  hid  herself  under  the  roof  of  Abelard's 
sister,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  who  was  called 
Astrolabus ;  but  the  child  died.  Fulbert,  enraged  at  thia 
discovery,  demanded  the  marriage  of  Heloise.  Abelard* 
although  ordained,  yielded  to  his  threats,  as  did  Heldsc 
herselC  but  with  a  great  deal  more  reluctance.  She  seems 
to  have  been  not  so  much  actuated  by  any  improper  motives 
(as  so  many  romantic  writers,  who  have  disflgurad  biiAory, 
under  the  pretext  of  embellishing  it,  have  been  pleased  to 
repeat),  as  because  she  thought  that  this  union,  being  made 
public,  would  in&llibly  ruin  the  fortune  of  Abela^,  and 
destroy  that  which  was  above  all  things  dear  to  her — the 
present  and  fUture  glory  of  her  illustrious  lover.  She  wrote 
a  letter  to  Abelai^  to  dissuade  him  fivm  the  marriage, 
which  is  fiill  of  the  most  eloquent  extvessions.  At  last  it 
was  agreed  that  the  marriage  should  be  performed  at  Paris, 
and  kept  secret.  But  Fullwrt,  who  was  impatient  that  the 
honour  of  his  family  should  no  longer  be  the  subject  of  public 
scandal,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  marriage  as  public  as 
possible.  Helittse,  convinced  ths^  the  glory  of  her  husband 
was  endimgered  by  their  marriage  being  known,  denied  it 
in  the  strongest  manner.  Her  uncle,  enraged  at  her 
obstinacy,  in  which  he  thought  her  encouraged  by  Abelard, 
swore  to  reven^  himself  at  least  on  his  niece,  who  was  ut 
that  time  residing  with  him.  Abelard,  being  informed  huw 
cruelly  Heloise  was  treated  bv  Fulbert,  took  her  away,  and 
placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  near  Paris.  Ful- 
bert, believing  that  Abelard  wanted  to  make  a  nun  of  his 
wife,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  mistress,  vowed  a  cruel  vengeance, 
which  he  was  soon  enabled  to  execute.  He  bribed  the  \alet 
of  Abelard  to  admit  two  wretches  into  the  bed-room  of  bia 
master  at  midnight,  who  mutUated  him  in  the  most  atro- 
cious manner.  The  miscreants  were  punished  after  the 
cruel  feshion  of  the  age ;  and  the  canon  was  condemned  to 
lose  an  Ua  fortune,  and  was  banished  ftxjm  Paris.  Heloise 
took  the  veil  at  Argenteuil,  and  Aboard  went  to  bury  his 
grief  and  hia  shame  under  the  monastic  garment  in  tbo 
Abbey  of  St  Denis.  But  he  did  not  there  find  the  repose 
which  he  sought  The  monks  of  that  convent  soon  hatad 
him,  on  account  of  the  freedom  with  which  he  reproached 
them  for  their  dissolute  habits,  and  for  his  having  had  the 
temerity  to  assert,  and  to  prove,  that  their  great  patruu, 
St.  Dionysius,  or  St  Denis,  was  not  the  Areopagite,  wno  was 
then  as  generally  believed  to  be  the  patron  of  that  church, 
as  the  reverse  is  now  universally  known  to  be  the  fact  But 
thia  <^uuoa  his,  well-founded  arit  wa^.  ahfielwd  the  iw»- 
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jnifisM  of  tha  nuHtlu,  'htang  awtnry  to  the  kgends  and 
minMitoi  o£  the  abbey,  and,  as  such*  m  oraaidered  as  anb- 
vanivettftbej^nl^geaoftheocdar.  The  inflttoated  moDka, 
«iiiupd  at  the  jpntttidad  hanqr  <tf  hia  woifc  (u  the  Tiii^ 
wliknwa8paUielybumtmooimeflat8oiai(ma.w  1131, and 
atiU  mon  at  hU  'treaehenua*  aaanrtiMia  about  St  Timm, 
aoeiued  him  to  the  king  of  high  treason. 

To  escape  from  the  impenmng  danger,  the  nntetunate 
Abelard  md,  and  took  r«flace  near  Troyea,  placing  himself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  that 
country  being  then  independent  of  the  crown  {Du  Cttnge), 
aa  to  judicial  power,  ^re  he  built  the  celebrated  Oratory 
of  Fandet,  vhrae  a  number  of  pupila  came  again  to  him 
in  his  solitude,  and  prevailed  on  nim  to  resume  his  lec- 
tures. Amongst  these  pupils  came  tvo  ftmous  bnatioa, 
whom  bis  enemiea  had  inated  against  him,  and  vbo  soon 
diaoorered  fresh  theological  errora;  this  provoked  his  en- 
xued  oalumniatan  to  atOl  ftutlwr  paraeoation  of  Abdatd, 
tiin  about  this  time,  the  monks  oi  the  Abbey  of  Bruta, 
Mv  Vannea,  in  Brittany,  elected  him  their  superiw.  But 
Stare  again,  as  at  St  litenU,  bis  endeavours  to  establish 
ardor,  and  to  suraress  the  lioBntiousness  vhich  {aevailed  in 
that  numastery,  uew  on  him  Ihe  imidacable  hatred  of  the 
'ivy*^*,  who,  having  first  tried  to  ruin  his  character  by 
ealomny,  afterwards  even  attempted  his  life  ptaaon. 
Heknse  also  was  not  witiiout  her  snare  of  troubles ;  ibr  she 
was  expelled,  with  the  rest  of  the  nuns,  from  the  convent 
of  Aiventeuil,  on  account  of  the  scandalous  disinders  which 
prevailed  there,  although,  notwithstanding  the  calumnies 
which  were  oticulated  against  her,  she  had  eonducted  her- 
self with  the  strictest  pnpriety. 

In  this  destitnte  umditioB,  Abdaid  gave  hu  the  Oratory 
of  Fknwdat;  and  after  dem  years  of  s^iaratioo,  saw  her 
thareattteconaeemtbnoftheonnmuiii^.  Herexemtdaiy 
eonduct  procured  her  general  admiiation,  and  particularly 
that  of  the  bishop ;  while  Abelard  himself  governed  the 
eonvent  by  his  occasional  visits,  by  his  advice,  and  by  his 
letters,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  which  very  curiously 
prove  that  he  encouraged  the  nuns  not  only  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  m  Scripture,  but  also  to  study  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  I^tin  languages,  in  which  Heloise  bad 
the  reputation  of  being  a  proficient  Heloise's  love  being, 
as  was  suspected,  by  no  means  extinguished,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  taken  the  veil,  the  visits  of  Abelaid  to  the 
Pandet  gave  rise  to  some  scaiidaL  Being  still  accused  of 
hnesyhy  his  inveterate  enemies,  at  the  headof  whom  was 
8t  Bernard,  he  nstdved  to  defbnd  himself  in  fldl  ooaneil, 
which  he  accordingly  did  at  Sens.  The  king.  Louis  VII., 
was  desirous  <rf  heme  present,  to  hear  the  defence  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  man.  Notwithstanding  lus  eloquence,  he  was 
oondemned  in  1140,  as  he  had  been  oefive  in  1121.  Perse- 
cuted, it  may  be  sa^  rather  for  bis  boldness  and  freedom  of 
thought  than  ibr  his  errors  in  thedogy.  he  desired  to  appeal 
to  the  pope,  and  <m  his  way  to  the  pontiff,  was  stoppea  at 
Chmi.  near  Mofon,  by  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  tried  to 
soothe  his  grie^  anH  to  appease  his  enemies.  Sbcnrtly  after- 
wards he  became  reconcikia  to  St  Bernard ;  and  consigning 
bimselt  fi>r  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  closest  retirement  be 
died  two  years  after,  in  1 142,  at  the  Priwy  of  St  Marcd, 
having,  by  bis  sincere  repentance,  his  lestgnation,  and  good 
conduct,  excited  the  adnumtion  of  themouaandthede^ 
of  Tmtee.  He  was  buried  at  Paradet  ai^  the  remains  of 
Heloise  w«re  interred  in  the  same  tomb,  twenty-one  years 
aftar.  Since  1817,  the  ranains  of  both  have  reposed  in  Fere 
k  Chaise,  under  a  beautiful  Gothic  tomb,  origmally  erected 
tgr  the  sculptor  Lenoir  in  the  garden  of  his  own  muaeom. 

In  Abelard'a  time,  scholastic  instruction  was  divided  into 
two  courses :  the  one,  the  '  trivium,'  containing  grammar, 
riielwic,  and  dialectics  or  philosophy ;  the  other,  the 
'  qoadrivium,'  comprising  aritunetic,  music,  geometry,  and 
astronomy.  AbeUurd  ui^erstood  all  these  sciences  m  the 
neatest  pmftetiaii,  fttr  his  time,  and  thereby  olrtained  from 
hiB  omtemporariea  die  titie  <tf  ^  all-accomplished  masta. 
He  was  considraed  to  be  the  only  person  who  undvstood 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  hsd  been  unknown  in 
FrsQce  until  the  preceding  century,  when  they  were  com- 
municated through  the  Icuned  Jerbert  who,  travelling  in 
Spain,  had  learnt  thorn  turn  the  Arabians.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  been  said  of  Abelard's  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  it  is  now  web  ascertained  that 
the  Greek  text  did  not  exist  at  that  period  in  France,  and 
ttnt  then  vete  only  partial  Latin  ttanslatknis  front  the 
Aahie.  AH  the  ipuMiom  of  Abelaid  ftom  Axiitotle,  in 


every  part  of  bis  works,  are  invariably  in  Latin,  as  wdl  im 
the  printed  edition  of  Abelard  as  in  the  three  diffeieat  MS. 
ocmea  whidi  we  have  seen  of  hia  w<^a  in  the  Britidi 
Muaeom. 

In  estimating  Abdard's  aoanireniuits  we  must  judge  ol 
them  by  the  age  in  whidi  he  lived.  Sdiolastic  philosophy 
and  thedofOF  wsk  then  the  higheht  branches  of  learuna, 
and  it  was  Abelard's  ntaise  to  have  surpassed  in  these  ail 
his  oontemporaries.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  this  renowned 
disputant  by  what  remains  of  him,  we  fear  our  judgment 
would  be  rather  un&vourable.  Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 
of  the  British  Museum  the  reader  may  see  a  copy  of  two  of 
Abelsid's  dialogues,  one  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew, 
the  other  between  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher.  Wmds 
are  wanting  to  ex|sress  the  utter  insipidity  and  absence  ol 
all  taste,  ene^,  or  life,  which  these  quriuesa  onnpoettioiia 
dii^y ;  nor  can  ve  ooncede  to  than  the  praise  of  bdng 
wnttm  in  Latin  whidi  will  bear  the  test  <n  strict  exami- 
nation. The  crime  of  Abdard,  fer  audi  we  must  call  i^ 
and  his  misfortunes,  have  given  to  his  name  a  cele- 
brity, to  which  we  conceive  most  men  would  i»efer  an 
honourable  obscurity.  P(ma's  well-known  epistle  of  He- 
loise to  Abelard,  whidi  is  animated  with  the  ^wing 
fervor  of  the  unfortunate  lovers,  while  it  is  tainted  with  the 
impure  imagination  of  the  poet  has  made  the  name  <^ 
Abelard  iamiliar  to  those  who  are,  perhs^  (mly  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  his  true  histoiy. 

The  real  historic  interest  of  Abelard's  life  turns  on  the 
stale  of  knowledge  during  the  age  in  which  he  aoauind  his 
reputation.  The  works  of  Abelaid  ware  onoe  thought  worthy 
to  be  put  in  the  Index  by  the  Inquisition  of  Madrid,  which 
is  almost  the  tmly  thing  we  know  in  their  fttvour.  As  to 
the  question  whether  Abelard  himself  knew  Greek,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  he  did  to  a  certain  extent  butwhethw 
he  wag  wdl  acquainted  irilh  any  Greek  authors,  except  per- 
hiqia  the  New  Testammt  seems  to  us  doubtftil.  That  he 
knew  some  parts  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  both  of  them  pro- 
bably through  translations,  is  pretty  cerlAin.  In  the  printed 
editicm  of  Aodard's  woiks  (1616)  a  few  Greek  words  occur 
here  and  therefpp.  241,  244,  247,  831),  which,  uken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  remarks  upon  them,  undoubtedly  prove,  if 
these  passages  really  were  in  his  MSS.,  as  we  believe  tfamr 
were,  that  ^  must  nave  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language.  It  wpean  that  Greek  was  alwaya  studied  in 
Fruioe  during  tne  ninth,  tenth,  deventh*  and  twdfth  cen- 
tories;  Ihoui^  it  was  very  imperfoetly  known*  and  oonflned 
to  a  few  schools.  Hebrew  and  Azalui^  at  that  time,  were  both 
better  known  than  Greek.  The  occaaiMaal  visits  of  Greek 
priests  into  Western  Europe  served  to  keep  alivo  a  certain 
degree  oi  knowledge  oS  this  language. 

The  most  complete  edition  «  Atelacd,  ia  Petri  AbalanH 
St  Hehita  Conjti^  ejttt  Opera,  nunc  primum  ediia  ex 
MSS.  codcL  Fnmctsd  Amboeat.   Paris,  1616,  in  4to. 

The  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  thoush  it  is  in  &ct 
that  of  Amboise,  besrs  the  title  ot  Andree  Quercetam 
(Andr£  Duchesne),  as  do  several  other  copies.  Andr^ 
Duchesne  is  the  author  of  the  Notes  and  CommentarieB  at 
the  end.  There  is  a  number  of  other  editions,  amongst 
which  is  Uut  <tf  the  Letten  published  by  Bastion,  2  vob. 
12mo,  Paris,  1782,  with  the  text  and  tHndatim;  that  of 
Foumier,  1796,  with  a  lift  of  Abelaid,  by  M.  Ddaunay, 
3  vds.  4to.,  Uiat  of  Riehaid  Rawlinstm.  London,  1714, 
Sva ;  that  of  Oxford.  1728.  Brunetin  his  Manud,  gives 
an  incomplete  list  of  them. 

The  principal  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  this 
article  are,  first  the  Literary  History  tjfFratice,  from  page  20 
to  225,  vol.  ix. ;  Boyle's  Critical  Dictionary  (Amst^dam 
edit),  1740,  4  vols,  fdio;  the  Vmveraal Biography ;  vtAXbn 
Jf^orlu  of  Abelard,  complete,  Paris,  1616,  4to. 

ABELB  TREE,  in  Botany,  the  EngUsh  name  of  the 
P(mulus  alba.— (See  Pofci.cs.) 

ABELMOSCHUS,  in  Botany,  a  genus  of  the  MaUow 
tribes  usually  referred  to  Hibitata,  which  see.  It  oonsisU  of 
plants  having  showy  white,  roae-odaiued,  or  ydknr  flowers, 
with  a  rich  deep  purfde  or  brown  centre.  The  name  is  an 
alteration  of  the  Arabic  hdbb  U  miek,  or  musk-seed,  accord- 
ing to  Forskshl. 

ABENCBRAGES,  is  the  name  given  by  Spanish  ehioui- ' 
clets  and  romance  writera  to  a  noble  fiun^  m  the  Arebio 
kingdom  of  Granada,  several  members  of  which  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  period  inunediatelyjweceding  the  fall 
of  the  Mohanunedan  empire  in  Spain.  The  history  <tf  the 
Abeneeragei  ia  intimately  oouneetedwith/fliatV  &efbm 
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niffoing  dynasty  of  Grenada.  In  the  year  1423  of  our  era 
di«q  YiUBuf  III.,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince.  He  was  suo 
ceecjed  by  hia  son  Mohammed  VII.,  sumamed  Al-Haizari, 
or  Uie  Left'  handed,  who  followed  the  example  and  advice  of 
his  father  in  maintaining  friendly  relation^  with  the  Christian 
comt  of  CastUle,  and  with  ^e  Arab  princes  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  but  lost  the  aSection  of  hia  sulitiects  by  his 
pride  and  Qrranpy.  The  discontent  which  soon  manifested 
naelf  afffupst  the  youthful  pumarch,  was  fur  %  time  kept  in 
check  Inr  the  watehflilneaa  uf  bis  prinoipal  cbambedain 
YuBsuf  ben  Zerragb,  then  titie  chi^  of  the  noble  &mily, 
which  probably  deriv^  from  htm  the  oommon  designation  of 
the  Abencerages.  But,  in  1427,  anoperi  revolt  broke  out, 
which  had  bwn  incited  by  one  of  the  king's  cousins.  Mo- 
hammed al  Zaghir.  The  royal  palace,  called  the  Alhambrft, 
was  invested  by  the  conspirators,  Mohammed  VII.,  dis- 
guised as  a  fisherman,  escaped  to  Africa,  where  the  King  of 
Fez,  Mulei  ben  Faria,  kindly  received  him.  while  Mobaniraed 
al  Zaghir  ascended  the  throne  of  Grenada-  Ynssuf  ben 
Zerragh,  with  most  of  the  Abencerages,  fled  fropB  his  peree- 
cutions  to  Castille ;  and  some  members  of  the  family  who 
had  remained  at  Granada  were  put  to  death.  John  II.>  then 
Kin^  of  Castillo,  yielding  to  the  re^ffesentatiotta  and  en- 
treotieB  of  YusauT  ben  2«rni^b,  negociated  through  him  a 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Tumst  to  replace  Mohammed  VII, 
on  the  throne  of  Grenada.  This  plan  succeeded.  Mohammed 
VII.,  supported  by  his  two  alliM,  recovered  his  paternal  do- 
minions, and  Al  Zaghir  suffered  death  fbr  hia  treason.  But 
the  fondly  relations  between  GSrenada  and  Castille  were 
soon  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Mohammed 
VII.  to  fulfil  certain  engagements  which  he  had  entered 
into  with  John  II.  Hostdities  broke  out,  and  John  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  Yusauf  ben  Alhamar,  an  aspirant  to  the 
throne,  who  bad  formed  a  strong  party  in  the  kingdom  of 
Grenada.  Yussuf  ben  Zerragh  Ira  the  troops  of  Mohammed 
VII.  to  encounter  the  united  fhrces  of  his  opponents.  But 
be  fell  in  a  decisive  battle,  which  1»  lost,  and  Yussuf  ben 
Albunar  oocaqned  Gmuda,  while  Mohammed  VII.  fled  to 
Malaga.  This  seoond  internipticHi  of  Mobammed'a  leign 
was,  nowerer,  only  of  short  auration.  He  regained  hia 
throne  a  seccmd  time  alfter  the  death  of  Yussuf  ben  Alhamar. 
which  took  place  within  as.  months.  Fresh  hostiUties  with 
CaatiUe  soon  commenced.  The  frontier  provinces  of  Grenada 
were  much  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Castilian  ctmi- 
mander  Cazorla.  A  son  of  Yussuf  ben  Zerragh,  at  the  head 
of  a  select  band  of  vaUont  knights,  drew  out  his  troops 
against  Cazorla,  and  fell  in  a  battle  (1436).  in  whi<di  the 
Castihans  sustained  much  loss.  New  disturbances  soon 
broke  out  in  the  interior  of  Ghrenada.  Mohammed  VII.  was 
(in  1444)  once  more  dethroned  by  one  of  his  nephews,  Oamin 
al  Ahnaf.  But  the  claims  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  were 
contested  by  another  aspirant,  Mohammed  ben  Ismail,  wlu> 
was  supported  by  John  II. ;  and,  flnslly,  in  1453,  prevailed 
over  his  opptHient.  Soon  after  this,  John  II.  was  sucoeeded  in 
the  government  (tf  Castille  by  Henry  IV.,  who  was  adverse 
to  Mohammed  ben  Ismail,  and  renewed  the  hostthties  which, 
from  this  time,  took  a  turn  decidedly  unfe,Tourable  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada.  The  Spanish  lustorians  mention  that, 
about  thia  time,  an  attempt  at  a  revolution  was  mnde  in 
Grenada  by  the  Abencerages,  which  had  for  its  abject  to 
confer  the  crown  on  one  of  their  own  family,  Mohammed  ben 
Zerragh,  and  that  the  Castilian  commander,  Medina  Sidonia, 
took  E^vantage  of  these  disturbances  to  occupy  the  fortress  of 
'Gibraltar.  The  Arabic  chronicles  say  nothing  of  such  an 
event,  and  the  whole  story  appears  doubtful.  If  there  be 
any  trutii  in  the  report,  it  may  be,  that  the  Abencerages 
made  anoOiar  effort  to  place  Mohammed  YII.  once  more 
upon  the  throne,  which,  from  their  steady  attachment  to  the 
oause  of  that  unfortunate  ]«ince,  seems  not  improbable. 

Of  the  feuds  of  the '  AbencerageB  with  the  Zegries, 
another  noble  Arabian  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
who  traced  their  descent  from  the  Mohammedan  kings  of 
Cordova,  of  the  massacre  of  thirty-six  Abencerages,  caused 
through  the  perfidy  of  their  opponents,  and  how  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  nmily  ultimately  emhiBced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, and  entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  Castille,  a 
highly  interesting  story  is  told  in  the  Guerras  dvilet  de  Gra- 
nma,  by  Gines  Perez  de  Hyta,  a  work  which  professes  to 
be  a  translation  from  an  Arabic  manuscript.  Of  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  there  seems,  however,  ROod  reason  to  doubt. 
The  work  properly  consists  of  two  volumes,  bnt  in  most  edi- 
tkma  only  the  first  is  reprinted,  and  copies  oS  the  second  are 
Bud  to  be  now  eKtremefy  laie  even  in  Spiin.  An  BngjUih 


translation  of  the  first  part,  by  Thomas  Rodd,  appeared 
under  tl^  title  of  7^  Cwil  Wars  of  Granada,  Su:.  Londfin. 
180.1.  8vo.  [See  Conde's  Historia  tie  la  Dominacvm  de  kn 
Arabes  en  ^apeaia,  vol.  iii] 

ABEN  ESRA,  sometimes  called  Ehenare,  or  Bv^nare, 
by  the  scholastic  writers,  or  vrith  his  copiplete  name  Abraham 
ben  Melr  ben  Esra,  w^  a  celebrated  Jewish  a^lar,  who 
lived  during  the  twelfth  century.  The  year  of  h^  birth,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  ^^atb,  is  unknown.  £(e  was  bor^  9t 
Toledo,  probably  ia  aji.  1093,  aM  4ied.  it  is  belieye^*  about 
1168,  at  an  age  of  seventy-five  yeafa,  or  upwards.  Of  the 
history  of  his  life,  few  details  are  kijown.  The  R^^bi  Ja- 
phet  Hallevi  is  mentioned  as  havuig  been  one  of  his  early 
teachers.  A  considerable  portion  ca  hiq  life  was  spent  in 
tratellhaLg.  He  visited  M^tiW  in  1145,  and  the  island  of 
Rhodes  in  1156 ;  in  1159  he  was  in  England,  and  in  U67 
we  find  him  at  Rome.  His  celebri^,  even  among  his  con- 
temporaries, as  a  scholar,  and  as  an  accomplished  writer  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  was  very  great  Moses  Maimonidoti 
rpconimended  hia  son  to  study  the  writings  of  Aben  Esra  in 
weference  to  all  others ;  and  the  well-known  grammarian, 
David  Kimcbu  and  the  traveller,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  praise 
his  vast  oniditkm ;  whUe  Juda  ben  Alchari^i.  the  succesaflid 
Hebrew  trandator  and  iqiitatiw  of  £{ariri,  acknowledges  lUl- 
merits  as  a  poet  Amoi^  owielye»  Aben  Earn  has  become 
known  chiefly  through  m  great  commentary  on  the  QU 
Testament,  which,  it  seems,  he  wrote  at  different  periods, 
between  the  years  U40  and  1)67.  It  has  been  piint^  in 
the  great  R^binical  editions  of  the  Bible,  which  have  ap- 
pearcd  at  Venice,  B^,  and  Amsterdam,  and  there  have 
been  besides  many  separate  editions  c£  single  parts  of  it 
But,  from  the  great  nuinher  of  his  other  writings,  which  axe 
still  extant  it  is  evident  that  Aben  Esra  must  have  bestowed 
as  much  attention  upon  mathematics,  astronomy,  phUoeophy, 
and  medicine,  as  on  philoksy ;  and  his  treatise  in  verse  on 
the  game  of  chess  (edited  by  Thomas  Hyde,  Ox£«d,  1 694) 
a^rds  us  a  specimen  bis  suecesa  in  poetic  compoattan. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  wtffks  of  Aben  Esra,  which  am 
still  preierved  in  MS.  in  BeveEBl  of  the  libraries  of  Buiope, 
see  the  article  *  Aben  Esra,'  by  Hartmann,  in  ErscA  uad 
Qrulm'a  Encyclopeedie,  voL  i. 

ABER.  This  word,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  namea  of 
many  places  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  Celtic  term,  and  means, 
generally,  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  a  river.  It  ia  sometimes 
defined  as  '  the  fell  of  a  small  water  into  a  greater,'  whioh, 
of  course,  includes  the  terms  *  mouth  of  a  river,'  and  '  port  or 
harbour.'  Thus,  the  town  of  Aberbrothwick,  in  Scotland,  is 
at  the  mou&  of  the  river  Brothick,  and  New  Aberdeen  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee.  In  Wajes,  we  have  Aber- 
gavenny, at  the  confluence  of  the  Usk  and  Gavenny ;  and 
Aberystwith  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Istwith. 
ABERBROTHWICK,  or  moreoommonly  ARBROATH, 
a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  oann^  of  For&r,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  rivulet  Brothie,  from  which  its  name  comes.  It  is  a  royal 
bunfh,  haviiu;  been  created  so  by  charts,  granted  in  1 186, 
and  renewed  m  1589 :  and,  in  coiQunctum  with  Aberdeen. 
Montrose,  Bervie,  and  Brechin,  fxtaerly  sent  one  member 
to  parliament.  Aberbrothwick  is  now  united  with  Bervie, 
Brechin,  Forfer,  and  Montrose  in  sending  a  member.  It  is 
irregularly  built  except  in  the  parts  of  modem  erection. 
The  town-house  contains  several  pubUc  offices,  as  well  as  a 
library  and  reading-room.  The  chief  manufectures  are 
sail-doth,  thread,  and  leather,  which  are  exported,  toge- 
ther with  paving-stones  and  grain.  Among  the  imports 
are  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  and  tallow.  A  small  but  secure 
harbour  (defended  from  the  sea  by  a  Weakwater,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  battery  of  twelve  guns)  enables  the  town  to 
carry  on  this  trade.  There  are  two  parish  chmcbes,  and 
some  Assenting  places  of  worship.  The  population  amounted 
in  1851  to  8302.  There  are  the  ruins  of  in  abbey,  feundcd 
in  honour  of  St  Thomas-i\-Becket  which  was  dectzoyed  by 
the  reformers  in  1560.  The  last  abbot  was  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Aberbrothwick  is  fifty-eight  miles  north- 
notth-east  of  Edinborgh.  Lat  56°  32'  north,  long.  2°  34' 
west 

ABERCROMBY  (SIR  RALPH),  a  British  general, 
distinguished  for  many  gallant  and  important  services. 
He  was  the  Bon  of  Georpo  Abercromby,  Es^.,  of  Tullibodie. 
in  Clackmannanshire,  where  he  was  bom  m  1 738.  After 
recei%'ing  a  liberal  education,  he  entered  the  army  in  March 
1 756,  as  a  comet  in  the  3d  regunflnt  of  Dragoon  Guuds. 
By  the  year  1787  he  had  reached  the  rank  of  major-general. 
When  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  in  I793|Ab«Rin)ml9 
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sank  to  Holland,  irith  the  local  rank  oi  lieutenant- 
■niwnl,  in  the  expeditran  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
fiSs  taavery  during  the  piosperouB  commencQzaent  of  this 
attempt  was  not  more  conflpicuouB  than  the  humanity  with 
which  he  exerted  his  best  energies  in  the  disutrous  sequel  to 
alleviate,  as  &r  as  possible,  ue  miseries  of  the  sicK  and 
wounded  troops,  whom  he  was  charged  to  conduct  tn  their 
retreat 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  in  April,  1793,  he 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Baui ;  and  in  August  of  ihe 
same  year,  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  as  Com- 
mand^in-Chief  of  the  forces  there.  In  this  quarter  he 
took  fkim  the  enemy,  in  succession,  Grenada,  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  St  lucia,  St  Vincent,  and  Trinidad.  The  last 
of  these  cobnies  fell  into  his  hands  in  February,  1797.  He 
then  returned  to  Europe,  having  been  previonisly  raised  to 
the  nnkoflieatenant-^oeral;  and  on  reaching  England, 
he  WAS  rewarded  fcr  hu  valuablB  services  by  receiving  the 
command  of  the  Scots  Gxevs,  and  the  appointment  of  liea- 
tenant-govemor  of  the  lale  of  Wight.  In  the  following 
year,  on  lite  breaking  out  of  the  rroellion  in  Iielat^d,  Sir 
Ralph  proceeded  thi^^r,  as  commander-in-chief;  but  after 
Iw  had  bold  that  office  for  a  short  time,  it  is  understood  that 
his  unconceuled  aversion  to  the  sorice  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  some  differences  of  opinion  wiUi  \ua  superiors 
as  to  certain  operations,  led  to  a  new  arrangement,  by  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chief  militan'  command  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  govemcHship  of  Fort  Augustus  and  Fort 
George.  He  was  soon,  howevw,  called  again  to  active  ser- 
vice wroad,  on  occasion  of  the  second  e^qiedition  sent  against 
ibe  French  in  Holland,  in  August,  1799,  with  the  conduct  of 
which  he  was  an  trusted,  before  the  anival  of  the  Duke  of 
Yoik.  it  pioved,  as  is  wall  known,  equally  unfortunate 
with  the  Sinner;  but  it  did  not  the  less  affom  many  oppor- 
tnnitieB  to  Genoal  Abercromby  of  displaying  his  activity, 
intrepidi^,  and  faig^  milita^  talent  In  1801,  he  was 
emptoyea  to  conunand  the  Engli^  forces  despatched  for 
the  relief  of  Egypt;  and,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions 
of  the  French  to  prevent  his  design,  he  effected  the  land- 
ing of  his  trooim,  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  Aboukir,  though 
not  without  the  loss  of  2000  men.  A  few  days  after,  uie 
enemy  made  a  general  attack  upon  the  invading  forces, 
as  they  lay  encamped  near  Alexandria,  hut  were  speedily 
repulsed.  On  the  2 1  st,  was  fought,  on  the  same  ground,  the 
more  obstinate  and  bloody  engagement,  usually  designated 
the  battle  of  Alexandria,  in  which  the  French  vere  again 
driven  back  at  all  points.  But  the  victory  of  our  country- 
mm  was  pmtihaaea  at  the  cost  of  Oie  lin  of  their  gallant 
commander,  who  was  unhorsed  and  severely  wounded  at  an 
eariy  petiod'of  the  action,  by  one  of  the  enemy,  vhom,  not- 
withstanding, he  disarmed,  delivering  his  sword  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  whom  he  soon  after  met  Then  remount- 
ing his  horse,  *he  concealed  his  situation,'  says  the  despatch 
of  Lord  HutcUnson,  '  &om  those  about  him,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  field  giving  his  orders  with  that  coolness 
and  perspujui^  which  had  ever  marked  his  character,  till 
lone  after  the  action  was  over,  when  he  feinted  through 
weakness  and  loss  of  blood.'  The  injuries  which  he  had 
received,  and  which  he  thus  nobly  bore  in  silence,  were  past 
the  skill  of  surgery ;  he  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
ship  of  the  Admiral,  Lord  Keith,  and  there  lingered  till  the 
2901,  when  he  e^qiiied.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  burial- 
groimd  of  the  Commandery  of  the  Grand  Master,  under  tbo 
waDsof  ^  Castleof  SlBW,  uearUietown  ofLaValetta, 
ia  Malta.  A  monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his 
laeinonr,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  St  Paul's 
Odhedral.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  whose  private  character 
WBs  as  excellent  as  his  public  merits  were  great,  left  four 
Kos,  of  whom  the  late  Lord  Abercromby  was  the  ddest. 
■  On  his  death,  his  widow  was  created  Baroness  Abercromby, 
with  mnainder  to  her  issue  male  by  her  late  husband. 
A  pension  of  2000Z  a  year  was  also  settled  upon  Lady 
Abncromby  and  the  th^  succeeding  inheritors  of  the  title. 

ABERDEEN,  called,  when  distinguished  from  the  other 
town  of  the  same  name,  Naw  Abehdben,  a  city,  parlia- 
luatarT  bun^  and  chief  town  of  Aberdeen^re,  is 
iitDstea  on  the  river  Dee,  at  its  mouth.  N.  lat.  57"  9'; 
W.  hog.  2*  6'.    Pop.  of  mun.  bor.  (1851),  53,808. 

It  is  bnih  for  tiie  most  part  of  granite,  and  the  more 
recently  constructed  streets  nave  a  fine  appearance. 

A  cmef  point  of  interest  lies  in  its  Universities — Marischal 
College,  m  New  Aberdeen— named  from  Geoive  Kdth,  EaA 
Uariacha)^  who  founded  it  16M— and  Kin/s  CoU^  in 


Old  Aberdeen,  {bonded  by  James  tV.,  1494.  Attonpli 
have  loQg  been  made  to  unite  them,  without  success ;  but 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  success  of  a  new  proposal  for 
that  purpose.  The  average  attendance  at  King's  Coll^ 
is  BOO ;  at  Marischal  Coll^  250.  Both  colleges  are  well 
endoww  with  bursaries,  which  are  obtained  by  competition, 
and  thus  give  a  powerfhl  impetus  to  study. 

Aberdeen  has  Nourishing  manufactories  of  cotton,  linen, 
and  woollen  goods,  rope,  paper,  soaji,  sail*clolh.  &c.,  with 
iron-foundries,  also  extensive  diippiug.  Ita  clippers  aiid 
huge  ships  hare  a  high  charactef  far  swift  sailing.  Sailing 
teasels  r^tered  Dec.  81,  1851,  264 ;  tonnage,  48,118. 

Old  a  BERDiiEN— originally  Aberdon,  i.e.  on  the  Don — is 
an  ecclesiastical  town,  of  a  thoroughly  ancient  appearance. 
It  cooaistd  mainly  of  one  long  street.  It  posseuses,  besides 
the  building  of  King's  Col^e,  the  remains  of  an  old 
ca&edral,  which  is  used  as  the  parish  church. 

Abebdbenshire  is  a  large  county,  occu|jying  the  north- 
east comer  of  Scotlaud.  Greatest  length  irom  north-east 
to  Boiith-west,  88  miles ;  greatest  breadm  from  Dee  mouth 
to  near  Banff,  38  miles ;  area,  1970  sq.  miles ;  in  size,  the 
fifth  of  Scottish  oountiea.   Pop.  (185X),  212,032. 

The  coast-line  of  Aberdeenshire  is  pretty  regular,  mostly 
convex  to  the  sea.  From  the  border  of  luncardineshire  to 
the  Ythan,  the  coast  is  low  and  dulving;  &om  the  mouth  of 
the  Ythan,  it  becomes  bolder,  with  rocks  n^g  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  JS'orth  of  the  Ugi^  the  coast 
presents  a  line  of  clay  hills,  covered  with  an  *^inul«ti<?n 
of  drift  sand,  which  is  continued  round  the  coasty  intarupted 
occasionally  by  ridgea  of  rocks. 

The  county  is  generally  hilly ;  in  the  south-west  part,  it 
is  moimtainouB.  Branches  of  the  Grampians  form  the 
southern  and  western  boundaries  to  a  certain  extent  The 
highest  mountain  in  the  former  range  is  Loch-na-Gar 
(3777        in  the  hitter,  Ben  Muicdhui  (4296  ft.) 

The  nmapal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the  Dee,  the  Doi^ 
the  Tthau,  the  Dgie,  and  the  Deveron,  Dovem,  or  Doveran, 
which  ftll  into  the  sea  in  the  order  named,  from  south  to 
north  and  west,  from  Kincardineshire  to  Ban&hire. 

The  Dee  rises  in  the  south-west  of  the  county,  in  the 
mountains  separating  it  from  Invemess-shire,  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  Breriach,  at  an  altitude  of  4000  ft.  In  Uie 
upper  part  of  the  Dee  ore  several  falls  or  '  linns ; '  the  chid^ 
from  its  turbulence,  is  the  Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river 
forces  its  way  through  a  very  narrow  possa^.  It  receives, 
in  its  course,  besides  mountum  streams,  the  Geauley,  Gaim, 
Muick,  and  the  Dye,  which  joins  it  from  Kincaraineiihire. 
Its  whole  course  is  %  miles,  10  miles  of  which  is  through 
Kincardineshire,  &om  24  to  14  miles  above  ita  mouth.  It  is 
a  rapid  river,  and  by  inundations  sweeps  away  much  soL 
Its  nimon-fishery  ia  valuable.  On  Decode,  60  miles  from 
Aberdeen,  is  Balmoral,  the  property  of  the  Queen. 

The  Don  rises  on  the  Western  border  <^  the  county,  in 
the  parish  of  Strathd(m,  at  an  elevation  of  1640  ft  It  has 
a  very  winding  course  of  about  78  miles.  In  its  upper 
part,  it  receives  several  mountain  streams,  and  is  veiy 
shallow,  rapid,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary is  the  Urie,  which  it  receives  at  Inveniiy.  It  M\a 
into  Ine  eea  two  miles  nortii  of  the  Dee.  T^e  Ythan  rises  in 
the  parish  of  Fomie,  near  the  north-west  border,  and  flows 
tortuously  past  ^^e,  MethUck,  Ellon,  and  enters  the  sea 
at  Newbuigh— course  80  miles.  It  is  a  alow  river,  has  a 
considnabte  body  of  water,  and  is  navigable  by  vessels  of 
90  tons  to  Newburgh]  one  mile  from  its  month.  Formerly, 
it  had  a  rather  vJuaUe  peari-fishe^.  The  Ugie,  fonned 
by  the  jnuction  of  two  streama,  fidls  into  (he  sea  near  Peter- 
head.  The  Derenm  rises  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  flows  partly 
in  that  county,  pattly  in  Banff,  and  jmrtiy  forms  the  boundary 
betweenthe  two;  its  whole  course  IS  5lmiles.  It  receives  tlie 
6(^e,  near  Huntly.  It  is  rapid,  and  subietA  to  great  floods. 

The  only  canal  is  the  Aberdeenshire  Canal,  opened  1807  ; 
the  length  of  which  is  18  miles,  &om  Aberdeen  harbour  to 
near  Inveniry,  through  Don  valley,  along  ltd  right  bank. 
It  ia  now  superseded  by  the  North  of  Scotland  Rulway. 

Oeohgy  and  5(k/.— The  mountains  in  the  south-west  of 
the  county,  forming  the  Braemar  district,  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  {rianite.  The  greater  part  have  broad  summits, 
and  their  sides  pnsent,  in  many  places,  almost  perpendicular 
precipices,  sometimes  lOOO  feet  high.  By  ftr  t&  greater 
part  of  this  district  is  uncultivated,  the  arable  soil  being 
confined  to  narrow  strips  in  the  valleya.  There  is  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  wood  on  the  lower  parts  of  mountains, 
biU  the  upper  parts  are  often  too  sterile  toaff 
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for  Amp  or  deer.  district  niind  the  atj  of  Aberdeen 
is  also  f^ranitic ;  and  lai^  quantities  of  building-  nnd  paving: 
stones  are  annoallT  shipped  from  the  port.  There  are 
extenaive  works  in  Aberdeen  for  polishing  this  gray  grani  te, 
as  well  as  &e  red  variety,  foond  near  Petariuaf  The 
predominant  rock  in  other  porta  of  the  county  is  mica  slate. 
A  few  patches  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone  occur — one  on 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  Aberdour. 

The  soil  of  Aoerdeenshire  is,  upon  the  whole,  rather  poor ; 
hut  spirited  and  skiUnl  fiurming  have  done  mudi  to  otct- 
come  natural  disadvantages.  The  county  is  distinguished 
for  the  cultivation  of  tnmipe  and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  of 
which  large  numbers  are  weekly  shipped  frmsi  the  port. 

The  eonn^  contains  the  dty  of  Aberdeen ;  the  royal  and 
parUamentaiy  bu^hs  of  Inverory,  Kintoie,  and  Peter- 
nead;  the  bun^hs  of  barony  of  Cburleetown,  Fraserbuigh, 
Hontly,  OU  Mddnun,  Bosehear^,  and  Turnff.  Inveniry> 
consisting  of  one  long  straggling  street,  is  about  16  miles 
N.W.  of  Aberdeen,  on  tiie  Don.  It  unites  with  Banff, 
Cullen,  Elgin,  Kintore,  and  Peterhead,  to  return  a  member 
to  parliament.  Its  population  in  1861  was  2084.  Kintore 
is  12  miles  N.W.  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  canal.  It  is  a  very 
andent  bor^h.  Pop.  in  1861,  476.  Peterhead  is  in  the 
district  of  fiuchnn,  on  the  east  coast,  32  miles  N.M.E.  of 
Aberdeen;  stands  on  a  peninsula,  has  two  harboura,  a 
considerable  trade,  and  an  extensive  herring-fishery.  It  is 
Tegularly  and  well  built,  chiefly  of  granite.  Pop.  in  1861, 
4819.  Charkstown  is  a  small  town  on  the  Dee,  27  miles 
W.  of  Aberdeen.  Fraserinugh,  in  the  Buchan  oistricb  48 
miles  V.  of  Aberdeen,  is  neatly  built ;  has  an  excdUent 
harbour ;  and  large  herring-fisheries.  The  pop.  of  the  parish 
in  1851  was  4447.  Huntly,  in  Strathbone,  is  38  miles  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen,  on  the  Invemess  road.  Pop.  in  1851,  3131. 
Old  Meldrum,  in  the  Oarioch  district,  is  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Aberdeen.  The  pop.  of  the  parish  in  1851,  2002.  Boee- 
hearty,  about  4  miles  from  Fraserburgh,  is  a  fishing-village. 
Pop.  in  1851,  844.  Turriff,  9  miles  S.  of  Banff;  has  a 
bkach-fleld,  with  a  pop.  of  1693  in  1851 

ABERDEVINE  (Cardimlig  minus,  Cuvier;  FringUla 
2^gurma,RANZANi),8ometime8C8Uedthesi8kin,awell-knowu 
aoi^-bird,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  green  variety 
of  m  canaty-lnrd,  but  there  is  oonriderable  difference  in  indi- 
vidual buds  with  respect  to  the  brightness  of  colooring.  Fle- 
ming's ipecifle  descrmtion,  therelrae, '  the  head  above,  black ; 
the  neck,  breast,  ana  rump,  lemon  yellow,'  though  it  applies 
to  individual  male  birds,  will  not  apply  to  others,  and  not  at 
all  to  the  female ;  as  we  have  seen  male  birds,  at  least  two 
years  old,  with  the  head  grey  rather  than  black ;  and  others 
with  neck,  breast,  and  rimip  as  bright  yellow  as  the  marks 
on  the  wings  of  tiie  goldAm^.  In  the  latter  instances  the 
head  was  Jet  black. 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
that  ttie  siskin  is  a  variety  of  the  common  canary-bird.  It 
is  indigenous  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and,  according 
to  Temminck,  inhabits  also  Asia  and  the  i^ands  of  Japan ; 
but  the  canary,  which  possesses  characters  distinct  from  the 
aberdevine,  is,  in  its  wild  state,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands,  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  [See  Canart.] 

Sepp  has  delineated  the  nest  of  the  aberdevine  in  tiie 
cleft  cf  an  oak,  built  with  dry  bent,  mixed  with  leavesj  and 


proflisely  lined  with  feathos;  the  base  neady  rounded,  aad 
the  feathers  projecting  above  the  rim,  and  concealing  th» 
eggs,  which  are  bluish-white  speckled  with  purpHsh  led, 
like  those  of  the  goldfinch.  Temminck,  again,  says  it 
builds  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  pine. 

It  breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  only  visits  Bri- 
tain, Germany,  and  France  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  It 
is  represented  in  some  books  as  veiy  irregular  in  its  migra- 
tions, particulajiy  to  this  country ;  but  we  suspect  that  this 
opinion  has  pernaps  arisen  from  the  irregularity  of  obser- 
vations, fbr,  since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  we  have  remarked  its  arrival  about  Lee,  in  Kent, 
to  be  almost  as  r^;ular  as  the  departure  of  the  swallows, 
which  takes  place  i£out  the  same  time.  Durins  its  winter 
stay  wUh  us,  the  aberdevine  feeds  chiefly  on  ue  eeeds  of 
the  birch  and  alder. 

As  a  cage-bird  it  is  frequently  paired  with  the  canary,  to 
produce  what  are  termed  mule-birds ;  but  it  is,  beddes,  a 
lively  and  persevering  songster.  Numerous  iiutances  are 
now  on  record  of  the  siskin  breeding  in  this  country  *  such 
examplee  are  quoted  by  Mat^rilhvray,  Meyer,  YarreU,  and 
others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Morris,  m  his  beautiful  work  on  Sritisk 
Birds,  now  publishing,  states  that  'the  *  incubation  of  the 
siskin  lasts  fourteen  days,'  and  that  the  yoimg  are  *  able  to 
leave  the  nest  at  the  end  of  the  third  week.* 

ABERGAVENNY,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Usk  and  Gavrainy,  situated  in  a 
range  of  meadows,  surrounded  Inr  several  hills.  There 
is  a  fine  old  bridge,  zX  fifteen  arches,  over  the  Usk  ^  also 
an  ancient  and  spacious  church,  as  well  as  the  remains  of 
a  castle,  and  of  a  Benedictine  priory  founded  soon  after  the 
Conquest.  The  town  is  long  and  straggling,  the  streets 
narrow,  and  the  bouses  irr^larly  built ;  but  considerable 
improvements  have  been  made  enlai^g  the  market- 
place and  removing  projections.  There  are  several  Dissent- 
ing meeting-houses,  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  grammar-school,  a 
Lancasterian,  and  several  Sunday  school.  The  principal 
trade  is  in  wool,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  sold  in 
the  market  in  the  months  of  June  and  .luly.  The  supply 
of  coal  and  iron  afforded  by  the  neighbouring  mountains 
has  given  rise  to  several  iron-works  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict The  population  in  1861  was  4797.  The  Monmouth- 
shire and  Brectm  canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  gives  bci- 
lities  fer  its  trade  and  that  of  the  neighbmirhood.  Aber- 
gavenny is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Roman  station  of 
Gobannium,  so  called  fh)m  the  river  Gobannius  (Gavenny), 
and  once  possessed  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  was 
forfeited  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  is  14  miles  W. 
by  N.  of  Monmouth,  and  143  W.  by  N.  of  Loiuilon;  lat 
51°  59'  N.,  long.  2°  58'  W. 

ABERNETHY  (JOHN),  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
was  bom  in  1765,  in  Ixindon,  where  bis  father,  a  merchant, 
had  settled  shortly  before  his  birth.  His  father,  grandfaUier, 
and  great-grandfather,  were  all  called  John ;  the  two  last 
were  Presbyterian  clergymen  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  one  of  them,  the  grandfiither,  a  man  of  eminence. 
Abemethy  died  at  Enfiefd,  after  a  protracted  illness,  on  the 
18th  of  April  1881..  He  reodved  the  dements  of  gramma- 
tical and  dassioal  instruction  at  a  day-school  in  Lothlniry. 
but  it  d-MS  not  appear  that  he  ei^oyed  the  advantage  of  any 
higher  education  than  that  afforded  by  the  ordinary  day- 
school  of  that  period.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  apprentic-ed 
to  Sir  Charles  Bhck,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
under  whom,  and  especiuly  in  the  wards  of  this  hospital,  he 
had  ample  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  profession,  of  which  he  availed  himself  with  diligence. 
Competent  judges,  who  observed  at  this  early  peri<m  the 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  his  habits  of  study,  predicted  that 
he  would  one  day  acquire  feme  if  not  fortune.  Though  he 
appeared  befere  uie  public  eari^  as  an  author,  and  tw)ugh 
hu  very  first  works  stamped  him  as  a  man  d£  genius,  en-* 
dowed  with  a  phflosophieal  and  original  mind,  yet  he  did  not 
rise  into  repittatkm  nor  acquire  [OBCtice  with  rapidity.  In 
1786  he  succeeded  Mr.  Pott  as  assistant-surgeon  to  St.  Bai^ 
tholomew's  Hospital,  and  shordy  afterwards  took  the  plaoe 
of  that  gentleman  as  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  bad  but  few  pupils,  and  he  was  at 
first  by  no  means  a  good  lecturer,  his  dehvei^  being  attended 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  hesitation.  On  iha 
death  of  Sir  Charles  Blick,  his  fermer  master,  he  was 
elected  surgeon  in  his  room ;  and,  subsequently,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hoeintal  obtained  under  him  a  reputation  which  it 
had  never  before  acquired.        ^  i 
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Abnnetlqr  wu  a  pupQ  of  John  Hunter,  uid  the  evinestneM 
KoA  delight  Kith  whteb,  at  an  early  age,  he  reoeiwd  the  lesBons 
of  tlibt  hts  great  master,  vere  inoicraons  of  the  loundness  of 
his  own  ju^pnent  It  was  from  this  ]»efi)und  and  original 
tbinker,  who  exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the 
underatanding,  tastes,  and  pursuits  of  lus  young  pupil,  that 
Abemethy  derived  that  ardent  love  of  physiobgy,  by  the 
application  of  which  to  sui^r^,  he  was  destined  to  convert 
a  rude  art  into  a  beauttftd  acienoe.  He  made  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  anatomy,  but  it  was  that  he  might 
be  adioitted  into  the  then  new  world  of  physiologv ;  he 
studied  structure,  but  it  was  that  he  might  understand  ftmr- 
tion :  and  the  moment  he  had  obtained  a  clear  insight  into 
these  two  smeiiees,  he  saw  the  ^^licatklIU  of  which  Ui^ 
wen  capable  to  die  treatment  of  diieau.  From  that 
moment  he  IcK^ed  with  contempt  on  du  empiricism  then 
almost  nidvenal  in  surgery;  be  lidieuled  its  jargon;  he 
exposed  the  narrowness  of  its  prindplea,  if  it  b«  at  all 
iilK>wable  to  designate  by  such  a  term  me  ^norant  dogmas 
which  alone  regulated  the  practice  of  the  auigem.  But 
he  flid  not  content  himself  with  deriding  wh^  truly  de- 
served contempt ;  he  laid  the  fbundation  of,  and  mainly 
contributed  to  build  up,  a  new  edifice.  By  the  diligent 
study  of  nature,  and  by  continual  reflection  on  what  he  saw, 
and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  concatenation  of  what 
he  saw,  he  reduced  to  order  what  he  found  a  chaos.  Hitherto 
the  Hurgeon  had  looked  upon  the  class  of  diseases  which  it 
was  bis  part  to  treat,  diseases  which  almost  always  have  a 
local  seat,  as  dtaeases  which  have  also  a  local  ongin,  and 
eonsequently  as  diseases  whieb  are  to  he  cured  by  local 
i4iplieatifHis.  To  Ahemethy  belcoigs  the  great  merit  of  first 
peioeivin^,  in  its  fall  extent,  the  utter  incompatilHlity  ai  this 
notion  irith  the  true  phenomena  of  disease,  and  the  inert- 
ness, or,  when  it  ceased  to  be  inert,  the  mischievousness  of 
the  treatment  that  grew  oat  of  it  In  a  work  abounding 
with  acute  and  original  observatnn,  and  exhibiting  compre- 
hensive and  pbHoaophical  views,  entitled,  T?i«  CoruHtutumal 
Origin  and  Treatmmt  of  Local  Diseases,  he  lays  down  and 
establishes  this  ^at  principle: — that  local  diseases  are 
gvmptoms  of  a  disordered  constitution,  not  primary  and  in- 
dependent maladies ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  cured  by  reme- 
dies calculated  to  make  a  salutary  impression  on  the  general 
frame,  not  by  topical  dressing,  nor  any  mere  manipula- 
tioos  of  surgery.  This  single  principle  dianaed  the  aspect 
of  the  entire  field  of  surgery,  and  elevated  it  from  a  manual 
art  into  the  rank  of  a  science.  And  to  this  first  principle  he 
added  a  second,  the  range  of  whieb  is  perhaps  somewhat 
less  extensive,  but  the  practical  importance  of  whidi  is 
■earcelT  inferior  to  that  of  the  first— namely,  that  this  dis- 
ordered state  of  the  constitution  either  originates  from,  or  is 
rigorously  allied  with,  derangements  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  that  it  can  only  M  reached  by  remedies  which 
first  exercise  a  ciuative  influence  upon  these  oi^ans.  The 
benefit  daily  and  hourly  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the 
elncidatiou  and  establishment  of  these  two  principles,  both 
by  the  prevention  and  the  mitigation  of  disease  and  suffer- 
ing, it  were  Tain  to  attempt  to  estonato,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
pay  to  their  author  dw  debt  of  gratitude  which  is  his  due. 

Fortber,  the  same  phibsophind  view  of  the  struetun  and 
fimetioiM  of  the  human  frune,  whieb  enabled  this  acute 
physiologist  so  greatly  to  improve  the  theory  and  practice  of 
■orgery,  suggested,  and  at  the  same  time  armed  him  with 
the  courage  to  perform,  twoi  operations  in  surgery  bolder 
dian  ahy  that  had  ever  before  been  achieved,  and  the  repe- 
tition <^  which  has  since  been  attended  with  splendid  suc- 
cess— namely,  the  ^ing  the  carotid  and  the  external  iUac 
titeries.  The  announcement  of  the  performance  of  these 
a{Htal  operations,  at  once  establisbea  bis  reputation  as  a 
nngeon,  and  increased  the  credit  of  the  English  school 
finmighout  Europe. 

GiMt,  however,  as  was  the  reputation  which  this  dSstin- 
{idsbed  man  acqnirad  as  an  anatovust,  plmioloest,  and 
nigeon,  it  is  probaUe  Aat  be  owed  his  cehmrity  chiefly  to 
bis  Koooess  as  a  teacher.  Gifted  wifh  (he  genius  to  master 
ud  extend  his  science,  he  was  endowed  with  the  still  rarer 
capacity  of  communicating  to  others  in  a  clear,  suecinct, 
impressive,  and  fascinating  manner,  whatever  he  himself 
knew.  Easy  and  fluent,  yet  not  inelegant — abomidingwidi 
fflusttation  and  anecdote,  yet  methodical — ^logical,  yet  often 
iritty,  and  occasionally  humorous  almost  to  coarseness— sel- 
4wn  impassioned,  yet  always  impressive,  and  never  allowing 
tte  attention  of  his  audience  to  flag  for  a  single  moment, — 
M  vss  Fare,  indeed,  tiiat  be  finled  to  eonTime  vhoever  heard 
vet.  I. 


bim,  andasm  Oat  he  fidled  Is  make  wfaoem  wis  em- 
vinoed  a  decided  partisan.  Nevorthriess,  a  bi|^  coBqwtent 
witness,  speaking  apparendy  fhmi  a  careM  uid  maton  n- 
amination  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  own  mind  br  the 
prelections  of  his  master,  gives  the  following  account,  wnidi, 
if  true,  is  decidedly  unfhvourable  as  to  the  ultimate  result  at 
the  mode  and  spint  of  his  lecturing.  '  He  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded some  of  the  highest  truths,*  says  Dr.  Latham ;  '  he 
BO  nicely  disentangled  the  perplexitieB  of  many  abstruse 
subjects;  he  made  that  so  easy  which  was  before  so  difficult, — 
that  every  man  who  heard  him  feels  perhaps  to  this  dav,  that 
for  some  important  portion  of  bis  knowledge  he  is  inoebted 
to  Mr.  Abeniediy.  But  he  reserved  all  his  enthusiasm  ftr 
his  pecuUsT  doctrine ;  he  so  xeascmed  it,  «o  acted  it,  and  so 
dramatiied  tt  (duae  who  bam  beaid  bim  wfll  know  what  I 
mean) ;  and  then  in  bis  own  dmll  way  ha  so  disparaged  die 
more  laborioos  aearchers  after  truth,  calling  them  eontenw- 
tuously  "  the  Doctois,"  and  so  disported  himself  with  ri£eiue 
of  ever^  system  but  his  own,  that  we  accepted  the  doctrine 
in  aU  Its  fhlnesa.  We  should  have  been  ashamed  to  do 
odierwise.  We  accepted  it  with  acclamation,  and  voted  our- 
selros  by  acclamation  the  profoundest  of  medical  philosophers, 
at  the  easy  rate  of  one  half-hour's  instruction.  The  great 
Lord  Chauiam,  it  is  said,  had  such  power  of  inspuing  self- 
complacency  into  the  minds  of  other  men,  that  no  man  was 
ever  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  his  company  without  believing 
that  Lord  Chatham  was  the  first  man  in  the  world,  ami 
himself  the  second ;  and  so  it  was  with  us  poor  pu[rils  and 
Mr.  Ahemethy.  We  never  left  his  lectnre-foom  wtUhmt 
thinking  him  the  prince  of  pathologists,  and  ouraehrea  onlj 
just  one  degree  beW  him.' 

If  this  were,  indeed,  the  ordinary  result,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  diat  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Ahemethy,  as  a  teacher, 
was,  after  all,  but  of  a  secondary  order.  He  only  teaches  well 
who  sends  his  pupfl  away  thirsting  after  truth,  determmed  tG 
search  for  it,  feeUng  that  be  has  a  clear  conception  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  to  get  at  it,  and,  at  all  events,  in  no 
mood  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  die  entire  trath. 

The  private  character  of  Mr.  Ahemethy  was  blameless. 
He  was  highly  honourable  in  all  his  transactions,  and  in- 
capable ot  duplicity,  meanness,  artifice,  or  servility.  His 
manners  in  the  donwstic  drde  were  gende,  and  even  plaj- 
fhl ;  he  gave  to  those  about  him  a  la^  portitm  of  what  lus 
heart  really  abounded  widi— Cendemeas  and  affection ;  and 
on  his  part  he  was  tenderty  betored  by  his  children  and 
by  all  the  members  of  his  femily.  In  public,  and  more 
especially  to  his  patients,  his  manners  were  ooane,  ea 
pncioiis,  churlish,  and  sometimes  even  brutal.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for  this  anomaly  were  there  any 
use  in  pursuing  the  investigation :  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
merits  unqualified  censure.  If  but  one-half  of  the  stories  that 
are  told  of  him  be  true,  the  feelings  they  should  excite  an 
disgust  and  indignation.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  interest  of 
every  patient  to  state  bis  case  to  his  medical  adviser  in  as 
few  uid  plain  words  as  possible,  and  dien  to  listen  without 
interruption  to  the  counsel  that  is  given  him ;  but  no  cme 
knew  better  than  Vb.  Ahemethy  bow  utteriy  ignorant  even 
the  educated  classes  are  of  the  straeture  and  Arartions  of  the 
animal  economy,  and  how  eompletely  they  have  been  ex- 
eluded  from  the  means  of  obtainmg  any  information  on  these 
subjects.  No  one  knew  better  thu  he  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  he  was  consulted  there  was  often  real  suffering,  thonrii 
there  might  be  exag^|«:ated  statement  and  utueasonaUe 
oompUdnt;  thatsufienng  is  not  the  less  suSisring  because  it 
is  self-infiicted,  and  that  it  is  bitter  indeed  when  the  very 
person  from  whom  solace  is  sought  treats  it  with  derision  and 
reproach.  To  listen  to  the  interminable  details  of  a  bewildered 
and  possiblv  a  selfish  hypochondriac  may,  indeed,  be  a '  trial 
of  temper ;  but  the  deportment  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
even  towards  such  an  hypochondriac  nba  wpfSm  to  him  for 
guidance  and  aid,  ought  to  be  under  the  ecmtnil  of  principle, 
radwr  dian  of  feeling.  WbateiTer  be  die  felly  ot  a  patient, 
it  can  never  forfeit  his  dum  to  bunsnity, — of  whidi  me  phy- 
sician, from  the  faiowledge  which  bis  profession  gives  him  of 
the  weakness,  infirmity,  and  suffering  of  human  nature, 
ought  to  be  more  observant  than  any  other  human  being. — ■ 
(For  a  list  of  the  various  Tracts  i)ubliBhedby  Mr.  Ahemethy, 
see  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britannica.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  surgical  works  appeared  in  1 81 5,  in  2  vols.  8vo.} 

ABERRATION  (of  Light),  an  astronomical  pheno- 
menon, being  an  apparent  altmtion  in  the  place  of  a 
star,  arising  from  the  combined  motion  of  the  speetatm, 
and  of  the  fight  whieb  brings  the  irapresskn  of  tlw  star  to 
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his  ev9.  We  should,  however,  premise,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  form  too  large  a  notion  aberration,  that  it 
is  never  so  mach  as  21",  that  is,  the  apparent  place  of  the 
star  differs  from  its  real  place  less  than  the  ninetieth  part  of 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun.  It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  practical  astronomy  was  considerably  advanced 
before  this  discovery  was  made.  If  our  sense  of  vision  were 
perfect,  or  if  light  mo\-ed  no  foster  liian  a  nun-drop,  we 
should  ha%'e  terrettrial  aberration,  that  is.  objects  would 
change  their  relative  places  when  we  began  to  mm-e,  and 
if  we  went  as  fhst  as  a  ray  of  light  moved,  the  utmost  con- 
fusion would  be  the  consetiuence.  When  we  ride  in  a 
carria|3^  into  which  the  rain  is  beating,  we  mistake  the 
direction  of  the  rain :  for  the  cause  of  which  phenomenon, 
see  Apparbnt  Motion.  But  as  light  moves  with  a 
velocity  which  imagination  cannot  conceive,  about  200,000 
miles  in  a  second,  its  motion  is  so  great  compared  with  any 
we  can  give  ourselves,  that  its  passage  &om  any  one  terres- 
trial object  to  another  may  be  considered  as  instantaneous. 
The  motion  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth  which  ^oes  round 
the  sun  at  the  average  rate  of  about  eighteen  miles  in  one 
second,  though  less  uian  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  that  of 
light,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  cause  a  small  variation  in 
the  place  of  the  star*  perceptible  by  good  astronomical  in- 
struments. 

We  know  (see  Appakbht  Motion)  that  if  a  body  a  be 
struck  in  two  different  directions  at 
the  same  instant,  with  impulses 
which  would  separately  carry  it 
through  AB  and  ac  in  one  second 
of  time,  the  result  of  the  combiued 
impulsc«  is,  that  it  .moves  in  one 
second  through  ad,  the  diagonal  of 
the  parallelograjn,  whose  sides  are  ^' 
Afi  and  AC.  Again,  if  the  spectator 
and  tiie  object  at  which  he  is  look- 
ing are  both  in  motion,  the  appear-  **" 
•uces  presented  by  the  motion  will  be  preserved,  if  we 
render  the  spectator  stationary,  provided  we  give  to  tht 
otfject  a  velocity  ecjual  and  contrary  to  that  which  the 
speetatw  Aod,  in  additiMi  to  its  own.  Hence,  if  the  spec- 
tator move  from  p  to  q  in  we  second,  while  in  ^e  same 
time  the  elgect  moves  flom  a  to  c,  and  if  ab  be  equal  to 
PQ.  the  spectator,  who  does  not  praoeive  his  own  motion, 
wUl  imagine  that  the  object  nun-es  throuirh  ad  in  one 
second,  he  himself  remaining  at  p.  Hence,  if  rays  <^  light 
move  parallel  to  ac,  and  ho  can  distinguish  l^m,  they  will 
i^tpear  to  him  to  move  parallel  to  ad.  Though  he  cannot 
see  the  light  itselC  he  will  mistake  the  direction  of  the  ob- 
ject from  which  it  comes ;  and  if  asked  to  point  it  out,  will 
place  his  finger  in  the  direction  pn  instead  of  pic.  The 
lUlowing  illustration  will  place  this  in  a  clearer  light 

Let  us  suppose  the  lays  to  move  so  slowly,  tlmt  a  spec- 
tator can  be  furnished  with  a  tube  long  enough  f<n-  light  to 
take  some  perceptible  time  in  passing  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
othev.  This  will  do  Ibr  our  purpose,  since,  though  by  such  a 
supposition  the  aberration  wul  be  very  much  increased,  yet 
the  efBaet,  and  the  reason  of  it,  will  be  of  die  same  kind  as 

light  were  supposed  to  have  its  real  velooity.  The  star 
being  at  an  immense  distance,  the  rays  wUeh  reach  the 
spectator  in  Aifltont  parts  of  the  second  may  be  call^ 
inrallel,  without  senioble  error.  Thus,  while  in  one  second 
the  spectator  moves  ftom  a  to  a,  he  receives  rays  of  light  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  questim 
now  is,  in  what  Erection  must  he  hold  the  tube,  so  as  to 
see  the  star  through  it?  If  he  were  at  rest,  that  direction 
would  evidently  be  ac. 
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Let  AB  be  the  lino  described  by  the  spectator  in  one 
second,  during  which  time  let  a  ray  of  light  move  from  a  to 
B,  or  from  c  to  A.  Join  aq,  and  let  as  be  the  length  and 
direction  of  the  tube.  Divide  the  second  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts,  say  six,  and  carry  the  tube  into  the  \-arious 
positions  which  it  will  successi^'ely  occupy.  Coasider  a  ray 
ni  light  as  a  succession  of  little  particles  moving  one  after 


another  in  a  straight  line.  Then  when  the  eye  has  come 
to  p,  the  particle  a  wilt  have  come  to  p ;  when  the  eye  is  at 
Q,  the  particle  mil  be  at  q,  and  so  on.  We  have  theti  so 
placed  the  tube,  that  its  motion  will  not  interfere  with  that 
of  the  my.  which  moves  as  freely  in  the  moving  tube  as  it 
would  do  if  there  were  no  tube.  To  the  spectator,  who  does 
not  perceive  his  own  motion,  the  tube  is  stationary,  and  the 
ray  of  light  appears  to  come  down  it;  tberefwe  a  a  will  be 
the  dheraon  in  which  he  sees  the  star,  instead  of  ac.  The 
angle  c  a  a,  contained  between  the  real  and  apparent  direc- 
tions, is  what  is  called  the  tAerration.  Hero  a  a  is  the. 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  sac  a.  in  which  ac  is  equal 
and  opposite  to  A  B,  as  before  noticed.  To  apply  this,  we 
must  remark, — 

1.  That  the  abo\'e  figure  is  much  distorted,  since  as  is 
not  the  ten  thousanddi  of  as ;  whence  the  abenatitm  urill 
be  veiy  small. 

2.  That  the  abermtion  is  in  the  piano  passing  through 
AB,  the  line  of  the  earth's  course  for  the  moment,  and 
through  the  real  direction  ac  of  the  star;  whence,  as  the 
earth  changes  the  direction  of  its  motion  in  going  round  the 
sun,  the  direction  of  the  aberration  will  also  change. 

3.  That  we  ha%-«  committed  an  error  in  supposing  the 
lines  AC  and  sa  to  be  parallel,  unce  they  meet  at  the  star ; 
which  efTW.  on  account  of  the  star's  enormous  distance,  will 
be  imperceptible. 

4.  That  AB  is  notproperly  the  spectator'smotion rounds 
sun  only,  but  compounded  of  that  and  his  motion  round  the 
earth's  axis ;  the  latter,  however,  being  at  most  not  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  a  second,  while  the  former  is  eighteen 
miles  per  second,  does  not  produce  any  sensible  aberration. 

5.  The  real  direction  ac  of  the  light  may  be  considered 
as  the  same  at  every  part  of  the  earth's  orbit,  on  account  af 
the  distance  of  the  star. 

6.  The  aberration  always  throws  the  star  apparently 
nearer  to  the  earth's  course,  that  is,  Aa  is  always  Avithin  the 
angle  cab. 

7.  The  aberration  is  greater  or  less  according  as  the  angle 
CAB  is  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  a  right  angle,  and  ia 
greatest  when  cab  is  a  right  angle.  This  result  may 
readUy  be  proved  by  those  who  understand  trigonometry,  if 
they  recollect  that  ab  and  oa  are  ^\'en.  being  the  velodiy 
ot  uie  earth  and  the  c^^parent  velocity  of  light,  and  that 

AB    ,  AB  , 

sin  AOS,  or  sin  CAa  =  ~-  sm  aBA=~  sin  cab. 

AA  OA 

Let  us  suppose,  which  will  be  exact  enon^h  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  the  earth  mo\'es  in  a  circle  (the  ecliptic),  of  which, 
the  sun  is  in  the  centre.  The  line  sa,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  looks  towards  the  poie  of  the  ecliptic. 

SB  be  the  direction  of  a  star,  psq  perpendicular  in  the 
plane  of  the  ediptic  to  sb,  and  RST  perpendicular  to  psq  in 
the  same  plane.  When  the  earth  is  at  k,  it  is  moving 
in  the  direction  km  perpendiuulu  to  sa.  and  tbe  star,  finm 
its  gnat  distance,  is  in  the  directioa  xc  parallel  to  bb. 
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Henoe  tiie  dierratiott  takes  place  in  the  plane  cbu,  that  ift, 
the  star  is  a  little  lowered  towarda  bh,  and  appeaxa  in  the 
direction  bd.  Let  the  needle  sh-  move  round  the  cin^  with 
the  earth,  so  as  always  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
earth  is  mo\'ing,  that  is,  sn  is  always  parallel  to  BU,  and 
perpendicular  to  sa.  The  {riane  b  s  n  being  parallel  to  the 
plane  c  b  m,  is  the  plane  in  which  aberration  would  appear 
to  take  place  if  the  spectator  w«e  at  s,  and  i  was  moving  ; 
but  as  the  spectator  does  not  perceive  his  own  motion,  let  us 
suppose  him  placed  at  s.  and  the  same  aberration  to  take 
idaoe  in  the  plane  bsn.  which  really  does  take  place  in  ckic. 
By  what  has  been  said,  Sbe  abei;rationos^.^^tatt  whea  ikum 
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neadle  pants  to  Q  w  P,  that  is,  when  the  earth  is  at  t  w  R ; 
and  leofti  vbea  the  needle  points  to  t  w  r.  that  is,  when 
the  earth  is  a(  p  or  q  ;  because  the  angle  bsn  is  a  right 
togie  vhen  iv  is  at  f  or  «,  and  differs  most  from  a  right 
anile  when  ii  is  at  t  or  b.  Hence  the  ahemtian  increases 
as  tbs  euth  moves  from  f  to  t,  diminishes  from  t  to  q. 
incnases  from  Q  to  n.  end  decraues  egain  from  r  to  p. 
The  line  in  which  the  star  appears,  moves  round  sb  in  tlw 
oourae  of  a  year,  and  describes  a  cone,  while  the  star  appears 
todeseiUw  a  small  oral  or  ellipse  about  b>  the  greater  axis  ttf 
which  is  parallel  to  PQ,  and  the  lesser  to  bt;  such  taprgt, 
in  whichj}  is  the  apparent  place  when  the  earth  is  at  p,  and 
so  on.  This  de\-iation  is  completed  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

When  the  star  itself  is  in  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  ac  is 
seen  in  the  direction  9A,  the  angle  asn  is  always  a  right 
angle,  the  aberration  ii  always  of  the  same  magnitut'e,  and 
the  apparent  path  of  the  star  is  a  circle.  As  we  take  stars 
in  ^rtueh  SB  is  more  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  the  oval  be- 
comes flattened  in  proportion  to  its  length,  so  that  when  the 
star  ii  in  the  ecliptic,  it  appears  to  vibrate  backwards  and 
fimratds  in  a  stnight  line,  going  and  returning  once  in  each 
JW. 

If  tbe  star  be  on  the  adstieial  colufe,  tiie  points  p  and  q 

will  be  the  equinoxes,  and  r  and  m  the  nlstiaes.  The 
aberrstian  will  consequently  be  Rfeatest  at  the  solstiaes,  and 
lesst  at  the  equinoxes.   We  shall  refer  to  this  case  presently. 

The  stars  appear  to  us  to  Lie  on  a  large  sphere,  of  which 
we  Bie  at  the  centre.  {Sob  Apparbitt  Motioit,  Sphsrb.] 
We  may  represent  tbe  phenomenon  on  a  common  globe  by 
drawing  a  small  ellipse  or  oval  round  the  star,  the  major 
axil  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  and  the  figure  of 
which  is  more  or  less  flattened  as  the  star  is  nearer  to,  or 
further  from,  the  ecliptic.  The  major  axis  will  always  be 
an  arc  of  41",  and  the  minor  axis  will  be  41"  multiplied  by 
tbe  me  of  bsh  or  the  star's  latitude. 

Preriously  to  entering  upon  the  quanti^  <tf  abemtion, 
WB  shall  gtre  some  aecoant  t>£  the  discovery,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remaihable  in  the  history  of  science.   The  aivu- 
ments  for  tbe  motion  of  the  earth,  though  tolerably  eonclu- 
sm,  were  yet  ]xincipa11y  derived  ftom  the  great  simplici^ 
of  tins  hypothesis  in  comparison  with  others,  since  all  the 
phenoniena  thjgn  observed  could  be  equally  well  explained 
upra  the  supposition,  that  the  other  planets  moived  round 
toe  sun,  at  the  game  time  that  the  snn  moved  round  the 
earth.  It  remained,  therefore,  to  find  some  gxperimentum 
erudt,  some  phenomenon,  which  admitted  of  no  other  ex- 
planation except  what  could  be  derived  from  the  earth's 
nxiticm.  The  first  idea  which  soggested  itself  to  astrono- 
mers was,  that  if  the  earth  really  moved,  the  stars  would 
appear  to  change  their  places ;  though  they  did  not  count 
iBOch  upon  this,  since  they  knew  that  the  distance  of  the 
>lus  might  be  so  great,  that  tlie  whole  diameter  of  the 
w^'s  mint  would  be  too  small  a  change  of  position  to 
wue  any  perceptible  change  of  place.   [See  Parallax.] 
fllasttate  this,  suppose  that  when  the  earth  is  at  q,  we 
joek    the  star  in  the  dueetion  qo,  and  vrhnt  it  ia  at  p, 
in  the  dimetion  fv.   Draw  ph  puallel  to  qo.   The  spec- 
tator, who  imagines  himself  at  rest,  will,  if  he  dwarves  tbe 
••ir  at  these  two  epochs,  see  a  di^ience  of  position  cor- 
n^Mnding  to  the  angle  hpt,  at  least  if  the  distance  of 
^  star  be  not  so  great  as  to  render  that  angle  im^terceptible 
to  his  instmments.   This,  however,  will  take  place  in  the 
plane  passing  through  the  star  and  pq,  whereas  the  effect 
of  aberration  takes  place  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that 
l^e.    Picard,  Hook,  and  flamsteed  had  all  obser\'ed 
^i^ht  changes  in  the  position  of  the  stars ;  but  seeing  that 
t%  were  in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  would  have 
Ixni  caused  by  the  earth's  motion  only,  they  do  not  appear 
^  hare  advanced  any  other  explanation.    In  1 726,  Bradley, 
^n'Uan  Pro^ssor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
Astronomer  lU^ysJ,  and  Mdyneux,  the  son  of  Locke's 
*eU-known  fHend  of  that  name,  set  about  this  question 
nnjtnntty.  The  most  correct  instrument  for  measuring 
^  tmaJl  angles  was,  at  that  tune,  the  xenith  sector  [see 
ZiNiTK  Skctor],  and  a  very  large  one,  having  a  telescope 
t"enty-four  feet  long,  made  by  Graham,  one  of  the  most 
^tewUed  artists  this  country  has  im>duced,  was  erected  at 
Mw.  under  the  directions  of  Molyneux.   A  zenith  sector 
®*sure8  the  angular  distance  from  tbe  zenith,  at  which  a 
passes  the  meridian,  the  zenith  being  determined  by  a 
pWibline.   The  instrument  having  a  very  small  range, 
t«  ^  must  not  be  ihr  from  the  zenith,  and  the  one  chosen 
^  occasion  was  ^  Diaconis,  which  happens  to  be 


within  about  16*^  of  the  pole  of  tbe  ecliptic,  and  passes  very 
near  the  zenith  of  London.  This  star  will,  from  the  pre- 
ceding account  a£  abamtion.  ai^iear  to  describe  nearly  a 
small  circle  abaat  the  ^ace  it  would  have  if  tbe  evth  Itad 
no  motion,  which  is  called  its  mem  place.  In  the  maps  of 
the  stars,  published  by  the  Society,  tbe  littte  oinde.  wliicta 
represents  7  Draconis,  will  do  well  enough  to  gi\'e  on  idea 
of  the  path  which  it  describes  every  year.  By  roeasviring 
the  star's  zenith  distance  when  on  the  meridiani  its  poim 
distance  was  also  measured,  since  tbe  zenith  and  pole  an 
both  points  of  the  meridian,  distant  frvm  one  another  by  the 
colahiude  ctf  the  place.  [See  Complbmbnt.]  That  is.  by 
adding  the  difference  between  90"  and  tbe  latitude  of  Kev 
to  the  meridional  zenith  distance  of  the  star  at  that  place, 
we  obtain  its  polar  distance.  In  Jig;.  4,  s  repiesenta  the 
mean  place  of  the  star,  and  vaatD  the  small  ellipse,  nearly 
a  circle,  described  by  the  star  in  one  year.  The  reader 
must  imagine  this  circle  placed  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
line  PS  l»nt  over  his  head,  so  that  z  is  bis  zenith  anil 
p  the  pole.  We  must  now  show  how  to  find  the  points 
of  the  ellipse  vsaw,  answering  to  the  four  principal 
periods  of  the  year—namely,  the  solstices  and  eqmnoxei. 
Referring  b^ok  to  Jig.  3,  in  which  we  finally  placed  the 
spectator  at  9,  the  sun  will  appear  to  deserUie  the  cirele 
which  the  earth  really  describes ;  that  is,  as  the  earth  moves 
from  Q  to  R,  the  sun  will  appear  to  move  from  p  to  t. 
Hence,  when  the  earth  is  at  Q,  the  aberration,  throwing  the 
apparent  place  of  the  star  towards  br,  90°  before  tbe  earth, 
throws  it  also  towards  a  line  90°  behind  the  sun's  apparent 
place.  Let  m,Jlg.  5,  be  the  earth,  wts  a  tbe  apparent  course 
of  tbe  sun  or  the  ecliptic,  bp  the  axis  of  the  earth,  AM  vn  the 
equator ;  whence,  if  the  sun  move  in  tbe  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  v  is  the  %-emal  equinox,  s  the  summer  solstice, 
A  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  w  the  winter  solstice.  The 
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ciivle  which  bounds  the  whole  figure  is  the  solstidal  colore, 
and  as  the  star  7  Draconis  is  very  nearly  on  that  colure,  we 
will  suiqwse  it  to  be  at  s.  Let  z  be  the  spectator's  zenith, 
that  is,  let  1dm  be  on  such  a  part  of  the  earth  that  the 
plumb  line  fiUIs  in  the  direction  zb,  the  point  z  will,  by  the 
motion  (^the  earth,  be  carried  round  the  dotted  circle.  The 
meridian  ii  the  moving  drde  passing  through  p  and  z,  and 
as  the  figure  stands,  the  real  star  and  the  pole  of  the  eclip- 
tic are  on  ttie  meridian.  First,  let  the  time  be  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  let  the  sun  appear  at  v ;  then  the  point  w  being 
90"  behind  v,  the  star  will  appear  to  be  thrown  towards  w, 
and  its  apparent  place  is  v.  bimilarly,  *,  a,  and  ic  are  the 
apparent  places  corresponding  to  s,  a,  and  w,  the  dotted 
part  of  the  ellipse  being  supposed  to  be  bent  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sphere.  Fig.  4  is  taken  ftomfg.  5,  and  is 
the  course  of  the  star,  as  it  will  appear  to  the  spectatto' 
at  K,  s  Q  p  being  bent,  so  that  z  is  over  his  head,  and  9 
behind  him.  Let  us  now  suppose  him  in  the  situation  of 
Bradley,  with  an  instrument  candle  only  of  measuring 
changes  in  the  polar  distance,  the  time  being  the  winter 
solstice.  As  ttte  star  appears  to  move  fkom  to  to  «,  which 
takes  place  between  this  and  the  vernal  equinox,  the  polar 
distance  will  increase  from  day  to  day ;  after  the  vernal 
equinox  it  will  decrease,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
autumnal  equinox ;  after  which,  it  will  increase  again  till 
the  winter  solstice.  This  is  precisely  the  phenomenon 
observed  by  Bradley,  who  at  first  suspected  that  it  aros* 
fi^jm  some  irregularity  in  the  instrument,  or  deviation  of  the 
plumb  line,  and  afterwards  from  some  nutation,  or  conical 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis.  These,  however,  he  found  woul4 
not  account  for  the  phenomenon.  After  setting  up  another 
instrument,  and  trying  se^-eral  other  stars,  it  struck  him,  by 
what  steps  he  has  not  told  uvtjiti^th$>  motion -^  ^V, 
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wbiofa  hid  been  {mviously  diarovered  by  obiervation  of 
Jt^Hter's  MtdUtei,  miut,  when  combined  with  that  of  the 
Mxdi,  pndiiee  mne  Tuiation  in  the  appuent  plico  of  a 
ttax.  Following  up  thii  idea,  he  found  that  it  was  fliUy 
lafileient  to  acooant  finr  the  deviati<ai  he  had  observed.  We 
hm  pnvicualy  explained  why  the  idea  of  a  parallax  or 
change  of  place  in  a  alar,  arinng  from  the  earth's  change  of 
place,  did  not  withdimw  his  attention  for  a  moment,  though 
the  hope  of  proving  the  sensible  existence  of  such  an  irregu- 
Ui^  was  the  primary  motive  of  his  observations. 

The  greatest  abenation,  as  we  have  observed,  is  parallel 
to  the  ediptic  and  is  the  greatest  semidiameter  of  the  appa- 
rent annual  ellipse  of  a  star.  This  ought  to  be  the  same 
ftxt  all  stars,  if  tne  rays  which  come  from  them  move  with 
the  same  veloci^.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  discovered  that 
the  greatest  aberrations  ci  different  stars  differ  )xf  more  than 
may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  instramental  errors;  we 
must  thoefine  eondnde  that,  as  fhr  as  we  know,  the  light 
tXtmay  itar  moves  with  the  same  velod^.  Bradley  made 
the  greatest  abenati<m  20" ;  others  have  deduced  different 
values,  varying  finun  201"  to  20*^" ,  but  the  result  which 
appears  most  entitled  to  confidence,  is  that  deduced  by 
Mr.  Richardson,  Assistant  Observer  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory, Greenwich,  from  more  than  four  thousand  observations, 
fbr  which  be  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Astronomical 
Soraety.  He  makes  the  alMrration  to  be  extremely  near  to 
SOi" ;  which  result  is  the  more  entitled  to  confidence,  as  it 
does  not  differ  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  second  frtmi  the 
mean  of  all  the  results  previously  obtained. 

It  is  well  known  that  solar  hght  is  composed  of  several 
colours,  which  admit  of  separation  from  one  another.  The 
light  of  the  star«  is  also  compounded  of  several  odours ; 
ibr  thmigh  diflbrent  tinges  ]^edominate  in  dilbnnt  itara, 
no  (me  gives  a  perfectly  pure  colour.  The  phenomenon  of 
idwrnUkm  proves  that  wese  different  lights  move  with  the 
aame  velocity ;  tat  two  lights,  moving  with  diffbrent  veloci- 
ties from,  tiie  same  star,  would  ^ve  diffbrent  quantities  of 
aberration ;  that  is,  would  make  diffbrently  coloured  images 
of  the  star  in  different  places,  that  image  being  nearest  to 
the  real  place  of  the  star,  the  colour  of  which  moves  with  the 
greatest  veloci^.  But  as  no  indication  of  such  an  appear- 
ance is  observable  in  the  very  best  telescopes,  we  are.  tnere- 
fore,  bound  to  conclude,  that  all  the  different  coloured  light 
of  which  while  light  is  composed,  moves  with  the  same  vmo- 
tity.  For  the  determination  of  the  veloci^  of  light  from 
tin  aberration,  see  the  article  Light. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  case  <tf  a  star 
which  hu  DO  motion  of  its  own ;  let  us  now  take  that  of  a 
planet,  coxnet,  or  the  moon,  which  moves  while  the  earth 
moves.  Let  the  planet  move  from  a  to  a,  and  the  earth 
from  K  to  ^  in  the  time  which  it  takes  the 
lijrht  to  move  from  the  planet  to  the  earth. 
Tben,  by  what  has  been  said,  the  earth  at « 
receives  the  ray  Ae,  which  is  imupned  to  be  in 
the  direction  m;  and  if  the  pmnet  bad  re- 
mained fixed  at  A,  A«B  would  have  been  the 
aberration,  or  the  angle  contuned  between  its 
true  and  its  apparent  direction.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  the  planet  has  moved  to  a,  and  if 
liffht  were  transmitted  instantaneously,  would 
appear  in  the  direction  ea.  Hence  aes  is  the  aberra- 
tion :  that  is,  to  the  former  angle,  the  |danet's  motion  round 
«;  during  the  passage  of  the  light,  must  he  added  or  sub- 
tracted, according  as  the  eartn  and  planet  move  in  the 
contrary  or  same  directions.  The  greatest  abenation  of 
Mercury  is  neariy  one  minute ;  that  of  the  moon  only  two- 
thirds  (H  a  second.  To  the  suu,  which  has  no  motion  of  its 
own,  the  rule  for  a  star  in  the  ecliptic  may  be  applied; 
recfdlecting,  however,  that  as  a  line  drawn  from  the  sun  to 
the  earth  is  always  at  right  angles,  or  very  neariy  so,  to  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  the  aberration  is  always  at 
its  greatest  value,  or  nearly  so,  and  is  nearly  20^". 

lu  the  preceding  account  we  have  omitted  two  circum- 
stances, which  would  only  have  perplexed  the  reader :  firstly, 
every  star  changes  its  place  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  [See  Prbcbssion.]  This  was  known  to 
Bmdley,  who  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  allow  for  this  change, 
before  he  could  pretend  to  assign  that  arising  from  any  other 
phenomenon;  secondly,  the  motion  d  the  earth  not  being 
peribctly  dnnilar,  hot  u^htly  elliptical,  the  quantity  ctf  aber- 
ration must  he  a  little  modified  on  that  acconnt  The  efibct 
of  this  will  he  seen  in  the  article  RwDtiCTiON. 
ABERRATION,  in  Optks.  The  molt  peiftet  minor, 


or  leitt,  which  oould  be  made,  would  be  one  in  whidi  all  tlal 
rays  wUeh  come  from  one  jmint  abould  be  lefleetad  cr  » 
fracted  to  another  point  Owing  to  the  nraelieal  «liffl*nTtifi 
in  the  wav  of  forming  such  a  mirror  or  wiu,  the  spherial 
form  is  adopted,  of  which  it  oan  only  be  said,  that  instead  d 
returning  to  a  point  all  Hm  rays  ooming  flram  a  point,  it  ami 
denses  so  many  of  them  near  a  partieutar  point,  that  an 
parent  image  is  formed  at  that  point  The  point  nearwfajdi 
most  rays  are  collected  is  called  the  focus,  and  the  distaiMi 
at  which  a  ray  cuts  any  line  passing  through  the  focni 
called  its  aberration  wim  respect  to  that  line.  For  a  diacoi' 
sion  of  this  subject,  see  Lens.  Again,  when  light  is  refradel 
through  any  transparent  medium,  its  different  ooloura  hsTe 
different  foci ;  for  the  cause  and  phenomena  of  which  see 
AcHEOUATic.  The  aberrations  arising  from  these  tn 
causes  are  generally  known  by  the  names  ot  tp/mial 
aberration  anie^ymatic  tAerrmom. 

ABBRYSTWITH.  a  town  on  the  ooaat  of  Cardigans)) 
in  South  Wales,  near  Urn  outlet  of  the  joint  straunsof  . 
Ystwith  and  Rheidbl,  over  the  latter  of  which  rircrs,  them 
their  juneticm,  is  a  neat  stone  bridge.  It  was  fiMrmeriy  de-' 
fended  by  walls  and  by  a  castle,  but  these  are  now  in  miu.' 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep,  and  the  honees  covenj 
with  the  black  slate  of  the  country.  It  is  a  busy  place ;  and'' 
in  addition  to  its  commerce,  and  its  fisheries  of  ood,  whitiof; 
herring,  and  mackorel,  some  woollen  manu&otuxes  an 
carried  on,  and  small  vessels  built  Its  ex^cvts  are  wooUa 
goods,  calamine,  lead  ore,  and  pig  lead ;  its  imports,  etti,^ 
mm,  and  the  aitides  of  ordinary  consumption.  It  has  sb» 
become  a  place  of  great  resort  for  aea-bathing..  The  harboor 
has  been  mndi  improved,  and  admits  Tcawls  of  500  ton 
harden.  In  18S9, 130  Teasels  bdonged  to  the  port,  with  an 
asgregate  tonnage  of  64S8;  the  amoont  is  now  donbled, 
Caaiwt  I.  eotahlisbed  a  mint  here  fitr  ouning  silvtf, 
chiefly  for  the  payment  of  the  neighbooiiiur  miners :  tlK 
money  was  stamped  on  both  sides  with  toe  feathera,  to 
show  that  it  was  coined  in  Wales.  It  has  a  natiraial  achooL 
Popnlation  in  1851,  6231.  Aborystwith,  in  orajuactida 
with  Cardigan,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  returns  one  membtf 
to  Parliament  Abcnystwitfa  is  39  miles  N.  E.  of  Cardigan, 
and  208  W.N.W.  of  London.  Lat  52°  34'  N.,  loog. 
4*5'  W. 

ABETTOR.  The  e^ob^  of  this  word  is  somewbst 
uncertain ;  it  may  be  denved  from  the  Saxon  betan,  to  piuli 
forward,  or  incite.  An  abettor  is  an  instigator  or  settn 
on — one  that  procures  another  to  commit  a  crime.  If  si 
abettor,  or,  as  he  is  then  usually  termed,  aider  and  abat- 
tor,  he  present  at  the  time  of  committing  the  ecime,  hs  ii 
trrated  as  a  principal;  if  absent,  he  beoomes  an  aoHr 
sary  before  the  fwt  [See  Accbssa&iis.]  It  ia  to  bo  ob- 
served, that  the  presence  spoken  of  is  not  neoessarflv  an  so- 
tual  presence  within  nght  fr  bearing  oi  the  fact  for  there  in 
circumstances  of  connexion  witti  the  principal  actnr  wbidi 
the  law  will  ctmstrue  into  a  presence,  although,  in  Ihct,  tbs 
party  may  have  been  abaent,  as  in  the  case  whne  one  nun 
commits  a  robbery  or  murder,  while  another  keeps  watcher 
guard  at  some  convenient  distance.  Here  the  keeping  watcb 
is  such  a  diract  assistance  in  the  commissitni  of  the  crime  u 
will  amount  to  a  oorutruettve  presence. 

Aiders  and  abett(»rs  are  distinguished  from  the  absolute 
perpetrators  of  a  crime  by  being  denominated  prindpoli  ^ 
the  second  degree,  whilst  the  latter  are  called  principab  in 
the  first  degree.  Formeriy,  the  punishment  of  principsltia 
die  two  degrees  was,  in  most  cases,  different ;  bid  now,  bjr 
flie  statute  7  and  8  George  IV.,  oi^  39,  miDcipals  ia  A* 
first  ud  second  degrees,  and  acoesaaribs  bdbre  tiie  ftet,  in 
all  made  Uable  to  the  same  punishment 

ABEYANCE  is  a  legal  term  derived  fVom  the  French 
ba/er,  to  expect  It  is  used  with  reference  to  a  freehold 
or  an  inheritance ;  and  the  expresuon  that  the  freehold  <ff 
inheritance  is  in  abeyance,  imports  that  such  freehold  or 
inheritance  is  not  vested  in  any  one,  but  is  in  expectation  and 
suspense,  ready  tO  descend  upon,  and  vest  in  me  parties  (if 
any  such  there  be),  who  shall  first  fill  the  character  required 
by  the  particular  quality  of  the  estate.  This  sus^nse  of  the 
fnehola  or  inherituice,  especially  of  the  former,  is  so  repu^ 
nant  to  the  general  princimes  of  the  laws  which  regulate  tbe 
tenure  of  land  in  England,  that  it  is  not  allowed  except  wheM 
it  is  unavfadable.  By  the  old  law  of  this  oountry,  it  wsi 
always  necessary  that  some  person  should  be  in  existeneai 
as  the  reimsentativeitfUie  ne  or  flwhiM  for  the  discharn 
of  the  fou^  duties,  and  to  anmf  the  acti(«s  which  nu^ 
be  brought  &rtbofl^^i^^^e>p)gl|ie«*"«^ 
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the  freehold  of  lands  could  never  be  in  abeyince,  u 
a  this  day  it  10  the  role  of  tfw  Scotch  law  that  the  fee  must 
le  Juii.  Still,  in  the  cue  of  glebe  landa  belonging  to 
HuwHiB,  and  of  lands  held  by  biahope  and  other  oorporationa 
eie,  the  mheriianoe  is,  and  must  always  be,  in  ab^ance,  as 
10  one  can,  under  any  arcamatances,  be  entitled  to  more 
ban  an  estate  for  life  m  these  lands ;  and  during  a  vacancy 
if  the  church,  the  freehold  is  in  abeyance ;  for  no  parson 
teing  actually  appointed,  it  cannot  possibly  reside  m  any 
me,  Dor  can  the  neehold  be  in  the  patron,  who,  though  he 
iMwacoBoa  a  right  to  present  to  the  neneiice,  has  no  direct 
Intereet  in  die  land  annexed  to  it. 

In  tliis  cue.  Qua  Uw  acknowledaBS  ft  necessity  that  ^ 
fteebold  or  inheritance  should  Ibr  a  time  be  in  suspense  or  in 
abeyimce,  but  such  an  abeyance  is  always  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible,  and  is  never  permitted  by  the  law  to  be 
treated  by  the  volimtary  acts  (^parties.  Therefore  if  a  man 
grant  land  in  such  a  manner  that  the  freehold  would,  if  the 
wed  were  allowed  to  operate,  be  in  abeyance,  the  law  comes 
forward  and  declares  the  deed  granting  such  an  estate  to  be 
void;  and  if  the  grant  be  so  framed  that  the  inheritance 
would  be  in  abeyance,  the  law  declares  that  the  inheritance 
shall  remain  in  the  person  making  the  conveyance.  The 
object  of  this  rule  of  law  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
freehold  subsisting  ibr  a  time  without  an  owner,  an  evil 
which  it  guards  against  with  the  greatest  vigilance :  and 
therefore,  if,  as  in  Uie  case  last  put,  luid  is  so  granted  that 
hy  poanbili^  upon  the  death  of  one  person  there  may  be  no 
one  otherwise  entitled  to  take  immediate  possession,  uie  law 
qmoints  the  grantor  to  supply  the  gap,  if  any  should  occur; 
and  though  he  had,  as  he  considered  and  intended,  parted 
with  all  his  interest,  another  rule  of  law,  which  will  be  more 
fbUy  considered  in  treating  of  contingent  remainder*,  then 
■tops  in  and  gives  him  the  land  for  ever.  Tifiea  of  Honour 
are  also  sometimes  said  to  be  in  abeyance,  aswhere  the  per- 
sons next  in  inheritance,  to  the  last  possessor,  are  several 
females,  orco-porceners.  In  this  case  the  title  is  not  ex- 
tinct but  is  in  abeyance ;  and  may  be  re\'ived  at  any  time  at 
the  nomination  of  the  king,  who  by  his  prerogative  is  said  to 
be  the  fountain  of  honours  and  dignities.  Several  instances 
the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  are  on  record  bodi  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  [See 'Cokeupon  Littleton' 165,  a 
notes  16.  17.] 

ABIB,  the  first  month  of  the  Hebrew  year,  now  more 
^nerally  known  by  the  Chaldee  name  Nisan.  This  month 
IS  first  mentioned  by  name  in  Exodus  xiii.  4.  'This  day 
came  ye  out  in  the  month  of  Abib ;'  and  in  Uie  second  verse 
of  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  appointed  to  be  die  beginning 
of  the  year. 

On  the  14th  of  this  month,  in  the  evening,  the  great 
festival  of  the  Passover  commences,  according  to  the  precept 
in  Exodus  xii.  18.  *In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month,  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,' 
&c  At  sunset  the  paschal  lamb  is  killed,  the  use  of  un- 
leavened bread  begins,  and  all  servile  labour  ceases.  A 
sheaf  of  barley  was  gathered  on  the  evenii^  of  the  15th,  and 
oflbred  up  on  the  16th  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  har\'est 
The  reaping  commences  the  next  day.  The  eating  of  un- 
leavenea  bread  finishes  on  the  21st 

In  the  calendar  of  the  modem  Jews,  Alnb  is  no  longer 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  its  place  beii^  usuned  by  Turi. 
vUch  was  anciently  the  seventh  month.  Abib  contains 
tlurty  days,  and  must  not  begin  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or 
Friday.  In  those  cases  where  the  beginning  would  iall  re< 
gulany  on  one  of  those  days,  the  occurrence  is  obviated  by 
adding  or  taking  away  a  day  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  ftist  of  the  death  of  Joshua  is  celebrated  on  the  26th 

day  of  the  month,  unless  it  should  happen  to  be  Sabbath. 

when  the  fast  is  postponed  to  the  day  following,  or  Sunday. 
This  month  begins  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new 

ipoon  nearest  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  3lBt  of  March. 

The  1st  of  Abib,  in  1854,  fell  on  the  30th  of  March,  the 

change  of  the  moon  occurring  on  Tuesday  the  28th. 
The  word  Atnb  ngnifles  'an  ear  of  com;'  and  the  month, 

wiUumt  doob^  xeeeiTed  its  name  from  the  season  in  which 

it  oorarred,  as  the  com  was  then  in  ear  in  Egypt  and 

Pslestine. 

AUb  is  the  name  given  by  the  modem  Coptic  Christians 
to  their  month  which  begins  on  the  iSQi  of  June.  The 
Coptic  name  is  Emp. 

ABIES  (from  the  Latin,  abies,  a  fir-tree),  a  genus  of  coni- 
ferous or  cone-bearing  trees,  well  known  for  the  vahuUe 
timber  Aey  produce.    It  was  fiumeriy  consideFed  a  pert 


of  the  genus  Pinud  itself ;  but  modem  botanista  have  followed 
the  popular  practice,  and  have  distinguished  it.  The  origin 
<tf  tne  English  appellation  is  the  Saxon  furk-vmdu,  ir- 
wood. 

Generic  Oharactir. 
FtotDers  monoecious.* 

Males.  Catkins  simple,  solitary,  tmninal,  or  axillary. 
Stamens  obtuse,  and  often  callous  at  the  iqiex,  tmninated  by 
a  jagged  membrane. 

Feu ALKs.  Catkin*  somewhat  c>'tindricBl ;  thdr  «ea2st 
two-flowered,  imbricated,  and  having  flrequently  at  thar  base 
externally  a  bractea,  which  is  either  t<ht  short  or  length- 
ened beyond  the  scales  themselves,  and  terminated  1^  a 
tMper  point 

Cones  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  the  seaiet  imbricated  and 
woody,  but  not  thickened  at  the  extremity;  *eed*  ending 
in  a  membranous  wing. 

Embryo  about  the  length  of  the  seed,  with  several  dosely- 
packed  cotyledons. 

TVee*  of  various  sizes,  usually  with  a  straight,  conical,  un- 
divided tmnk,  from  which  proceed  spreadiirg,  horizontal,  or 
drooping  branches,  arranged  in  a  pyramidBl  manner.  Leave* 
either  solitary,  or  collected  in  litue  tackles,  deciduous  or 
evergreen. 

From  Pinus,  or  the  pine-tree,  the  fir  is  obviously  distin- 
guished by  its  more  pyramidal  form,  and  by  its  leaves 
arising  singly  from  around  the  stem,  not  by  twos,  or  threes, 
or  a  greater  number,  from  out  of  a  membranous  shrivel- 
ling sheath,  as  well  as  by  the  characters  in  the  fructification 
abm-e  described.  Its  species  fiinn  four  very  natural  tribes, 
of  the  first  of  which,  the  silver  fir  may  be  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative ;  of  the  second,  the  Norway  spruce ;  of  the  third, 
the  larch ;  and  of  the  fourth,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  As 
most  of  these  are  interesting  either  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wood  or  as  objects  of  ornament,  we  shall  briefly  notice  ^1 
that  are  at  present  known.  Those  who  nish  for  further  in- 
formation should  consult  Mr.  Lambert's  Monograph  the 
Genus  Pinus — L.  C.  Richards  Mcmoire  *ur  le*  Com/eres — 
Michaux*  Histoire  de*  Arbres  Fbrestiers  de  FAmerique 
Septentrionaie,  ^c. 

Sect.  I.  Leaves  growing  singly  round  the  biBnches,and 
all  turned  towards  one  side. — Silvers. 

No.  1.  Abies  Picea,  the  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata,  De 
Candolle  PI.  /hmp.,  ii.  275 ;  Pinus  Picea,  Limueus  iSp.  pL 
1420 ;  Lambert,  t  40).   Leaves  arranged  like  the  teew  ora 


irer  Hr.] 

oomb  somewhat  emarginate,of  a  whitish  colour  undemeath. 
Cones  erect,  with  very  blunt  closely -pressed  scales,  whieh 

*  In  the  utiele  Abiu,  and  in  •abacquent  article*  or  d  itinilar  ilescriptton. 
it  will  be  MCMMiy  to  utc  Mine  l^choical  worrti  w  hich  way  [imcut  «  dtfll 
mUj  to  tke  iMdn  wIm  U  mnuquktnted  witli  tha  terma  of  Botany.  Aa  Gmt  «C 
■neh  woida  m  pOMlUe  will  ba  vmployed ;  md  a  compVH  OhiMM]r  oCthM 
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■le  much  Bhorter  than  the  taper-pointad  inflexed  bractete. 
A  native  of  the  mountains  oif  the  middle  and  south  of 
Europe,  in  stony,  dry.  ejrposed  situations.  Its  fevourite 
district  seems  to  be  on  the  PoUino  and  in  the  finest  of 
Rnlwi)  m  the  kingdom  of  N^lea,  where  it  is  fljund  in  all 
its  grandeur,  often  growing  firom  130  to  150  feet  in  height, 
and  ricUr  meiiting  the  name  pulchernma  (most  beau- 
tifbl),  applied  to  it  by  Vi^il  This  tree  is  rmdily  known 
by  its  leaves  having  their  points  all  turned  towards  the  sky, 
and  hiring  mealy  underneath,  as  well  as  by  its  bng,  erect, 
staUtless  cones,  of  a  greenish-purple  colour,  bristUng  with 
reflexed  taper  points  of  the  bractes  that  subtend  the  scales. 
It  is  the  tapin  of  the  French.  Planks  of  indifferent  quality, 
on  account  of  their  softness,  are  sawn  from  its  trunk,  which 
also  yields  Burgundy  pitch  and  Stiasbm^h  turpentine. 
For  its  successful  cultivation  in  this  country  it  requires 
strong  land,  such  as  will  suit  the  oak,  and  a  sheltered  situa- 
tioa ;  it  will  then  become  a  very  large  tree.  From  a  com- 
munication to  Mr.  Lambert,  it  appears  that  trees  have  been 
feUed  Thioh,  at  100  years  of  age,  contained  six  loads,  or 
340  cubio  feet,  of  timber.  It  is  said  Inr  some  to  grow  slowly 
ftr  the  first  fifteen  year*,  but  aftetvards  with  gr^  rapidi^. 
A  plant  in  Wobum  I^k  is  recorded  to  have  grown  for  lio 
years  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  in  height  and  nearly  three 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  annum.  Its  trunk  sometimes 
arrives  lU  150  fbet  in  height,  and  as.  foot  in  diam^r. 

Antiquarians,  not  considering  that  this  plant  is  the  real 
abiet  pulcherrma  of  Virgil,  and  of  the  Roman  authors, 
have  erred  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  declaration  of' 
Cnsar  {pa  Bel.  Qai.  t.  12),  that  he  found  in  Britain  all 
the  trees  of  Gaul,  except  the  beech  and  abies,  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  fir-wood  is  abundant  in  our  ancient 
mosses,  and  has  been  met  with  even  beneath  the  foundations 
of  Roman  loads.  What  Cssar  meant  va^  no  doubt,  that 
he  did  not  meet  with  the  silver  fir  in  Britain ;  of  the  pine  he 
says  nothing,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
finmdit 

No.  2.  Abies  Sibirica,  the  Siberian  Silver  Fir  (Pinus  Sibi- 
rica  and  Pinus  Pichta  of  the  gardens).  Scarcely  anything 
certain  has  been  published  of'  this  tree,  which,  according  to 
Linneeus,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  others,  is  the  same  as  the  Abies 
picea,  our  No.  1 ,  but  which  Russian  botanists  distinguish  as 
a  particular  ^edes.  Gmetin  describes  it  as  a  native  of  all 
parts  of  Siberia  as  &r  as  58°  N.  lat  in  mountainous  regions, 
especially  in  the  ujpper  country  lying  between  the  Irtisch 
and  the  Ob,  where  it  forms  dense  woods.  The  Russians  call 
it  mehta,  or  ftr. 

No.  3.  Aoiea  grandis.  Great  Cidifomian  Fir  (Pinus  gran- 
dis,  Drntglag  txiALaoAerf).  Leaves  long,  rarrow,  very  Uunt. 
whitish  beneath,  all  turned  one  way.  (Jones  oblong,  erect, 
rather  curved,  with  very  broad,  uneven,  downy  scales,  which 
are  longer  than  the  hiactesB. — Found,  1^  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
low,  moist  valleys  in  northern  California,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  200  feet.  The  wood  is  soft,  white,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Cones  fin>m  three  to  four  inches  long; 
bractesB  very  short,  jagged,  two-lobed,  with  a  aluvt  inter- 
mediate point. 

No.  4 .  Abies  Baltamea,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (Abies  Bal- 
samifera.  Michaux,  Hist.,  vol.  i  p.  14S,  tab.  14 ;  I^us  Bal- 
samea,  Lambeti,  t  41).  Leaves  fiat,  sUveiy-white  beneath, 
either  emarginato  or  entire  at  the  point,  all  curved  toirards 
the  upper  side.  Cones  cylindrical,  oblong,  erect,  purple, 
with  rounded,  even,  undivWed  scales. — F'ound.  along  with 
Abietnigra  ajaA  a^a,  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Nmth  America, 
but  always  in  detaclMd  individuals,  never  in  large  masses. 
It  extends  also  along  liie  ridge  of  the  ADeshanies  as  fer 
as  the  crests  of  the  mountains  of  North  CarolinB.  It  forms 
a  small  slender  tree,  rarely  more  than  forty  feet  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  cones  are 
four  or  five  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Its 
wood  is  light,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  but  slightly  resi- 
nous ;  it  is  of  little  value,  and  is  chiefly  split  up  into  staves 
for  fish-barrels,  for  whidti,  however,  it  "is  less  fit  than  the 
Weymouth  pine  and  the  red  variety  of  the  black  spruce  fir. 
The  English  name  has  been  given  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
semblance between  the  clear,  transparent  greenish-yellow 
turpentine,  which  is  obtained  from  numerous  cysts  in  its 
oark,  and  the  Balm  of  Gilead  of  the  shops ;  it  is  commonly 
known  under  the  name  of  Caaadian  oaUam.  In  Eng- 
land this  is  a  small  tree  of  very  ornamental  appear- 
anee,  when  ynnng,  on  the  skirts  of  ^antations,  but  it  lazelr 
acquires  any  conaidenble  aize.  It  was  introduced  into  On 
conntiy  in  the  year  1696. 


No.  5 .  Abiei  nobiUs,  Largo-biacted  Fir  (Pinus  nobihs.  Dou- 
glas and  Lambert).  Leaves  veiy  numerous,  falcate,  all  turned 
one  way,  of  nearly  the  same  colour  on  both  sides.  Cones 
oblong,  erect,  with  rounded  broad  scalea  concealed  by  the 
long  wedge-shaped  two-lobed  jagged  scales,  which  are  bent 
back,  ana  termmate  abruptly  in  a  rigid  elongated  point  A 
majestic  tree,  forming  vast  forests  upon  the  mountains  of 
northern  (California,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  timber  is  said  to  he  of  excellent  quality.  The  cones  axe 
about  six  inches  long. 

No.  6.  Abies  Fraxeri,  the  Doulile  Balsam  Fir  (Pinus  Fra- 
zeri,  ParsK  Flor.  Amer.  Sept.,  ;  Lamb.,  vol.  i.,  t.  42). 
*  Leaves  linear,  eroarginate,  sijvcrj'-white  beneatlj.  Cones 
oblong,  squarrose.  Bracteoe  somewhat  leafj',  inversely  cor- 
date, mucronate,  reflexed.'  Lambert. — A  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  CaioUna  and  Pennsylvania.  Pursh  is  the  only 
botanist  who  appears  to  have  seen  this  species  in  its  native 
situations.  According  to  Mr.  Lambert  it  is  little  more  than, 
a  shrub,  seldom  cxceedmg  ten  feet,  and  more  frequently, 
at  least  in  Gtia  country,  much  under  that  height  That 
botanist  considers  it  well  suited  for  lawns  and  pleasure 
grounds  in  situations  where  it  is  wanted  to  break  particular 
lines,  hut  not  to  interrupt  the  view.  A  fine  specimen  exists 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Hammersmith. 

No.  7.  Alnes  WebUana,  Webb's  Fir  (Pinus  Webbiana, 
WaHich.  Cat. ;  Lambert,  t.  44 ;  Pinus  spectabilis,  Lam- 
bert). Leaves  linear,  solitary,  flat,  all-spreading,  and  turned 
one  way,  silvery-white  beneath,  with  a  deep  notch  at  the  ex- 
tremiQ'.  Cones  oblong,  erect,  obtuse,  with  very  broad, 
rounded,  even  scales.  According  to  the  account  of  Captaiq 
Webb,  who  first  discovered  it,  this  remarkable  species  attains 
the  height  of  eightv  or  ninety  feet,  with  a  diameter  near  the 
ground  of  three  or  four  feet.  Its  wood  seems  to  he  valuable  ; 
in  India  it  is  used  by  plane-makers.  From  what  has  been 
reported  of  its  general  appearance,  it  is  probacy  one  <^  the 
moat  interesting  species  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  In- 
habiting the  colder  regions  of  northern  India,  and  found 
among  a  flom  that  is  more  Siberian  in  its  character  than 
Indian,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  being  well 
able  to  withstand  the  rigor  of  the  winters  of  this  country. 
Plants  that  have  been  mtroduced  into  England  have  in 
several  instances  produced  cones,  and  these  are  of  a  purple 
colour;  but  the  trees  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  common  silver 
fir  {Abies  pieea).  They  are,  however,  like  the  Norway 
spruce,  and  many  others,  not  adapted  to  bear  frost  after  they 
mve  once  begun  to  grow.  High  and  dr^  stations,  where  the 
late  fiosts  of  spring  are  little  felt  would,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
be  the  most  eligible  for  experiments  upon  its  naturalisation. 
The  natives  caU  it  owatr,  and  extract  an  indigo  or  nuinle 
pigment  finm  the  cones,  which  are  represented  in  Indian 
drawings  as  strikingly  beaulifiil. 

No.  8.  Abiet  Canadensit,  the  Hemlock  Spruce  Fir  (JtfiT- 
chaux,  Histoire,  vol.  1,  p.  137,  t  13;  Pinus  Canadensis, 
Lambert,  1 45).  Leaves  flat  arranged  irregularly  in  two  rows  ; 
when  young,  downy  as  well  as  the  young  slender  branches. 
Cones  veiy  small,  ovate,  sharp  pointed,  with  rather  acute, 
even,  enhre  scales :  seeds  veiy  small. — ^The  most  northerly 
situation  in  which  this  tree  is  round  is  about  Hudson's  Ba^, 
in  lat  51".  Near  Quebec  it  forms  extensive  forests;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Vermont  and  the  upper  part 
of  New  Hampshire,  it  is  extremely  common ;  hut  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states  it  is  confined  to  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  their  dependent  ridges,  where  it  inhabits 
the  sideB  of  torrents  and  the  bleakest  ^tuatilons.  It  is  a  noble 
species,  rising  to  the  height  .of  seven^  or  eigh^  feet;  and 
measuring  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  appears 
to  be  of  slow  growth,  not  arriving  at  its  full  dimensions  in 
less  than  200  years.  When  from  twentj'-five  to  thirty  feet 
high  its  form  is  exceedingly  elegant,  but  when  old  its  huge 
limbs  are  apt  to  be  rent  and  broken  by  ninds  an.d  snow  ; 
and  their  imked  stumps  sticking  out  beyond  the  young  and 
verdant  foliage,  give  the  trees  an  air  of  decrepitude  and 
decay.  The  wood  is  of  little  value,  being  neither  sound  nor 
durable  :  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  manufocture  of  laths 
and  for  coarse  in-door  work.  The  bark  is  exceedingly  valu- 
ab^  for  tanning ;  mixed  with  oak-bark,  it  is  said  to  he  much, 
better  than  oak-bark  alone.  It  bears  dipping  well,  and 
is  therefore  adapted,  like  the  yew,  to  the  construction  of 
live-fenoes.  A  great  dnl  of  t£e  essence  of  ^iruce  is  ex- 
tracted fiom  its  riioots. 

No.  9.  Aln»9  BrtMOmana^  the  Deddnous  Silver  Fir  (Pinus 
Bruntmiaua,  WdUck.  Plant.  As.  rarior.  vol.  iii.  p.  24,  tab.  24 7  ; 
P.  dumoaa,  Lambert,  t  46).  Leos^  flat,  uLtunud  onm 
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w«jr,  HRnlate  towards  the  points,  covered  beneath  with  a 
milk-white  lilooni.  Cones  tenninal,  erect,  ovate,  blunt,  very 
■mall,  with  Ikx,  ovate,  very  blunt  scales. — Found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  India  in  the  provinces  of 
Nepal,  Butan,  and  Gossain  Than,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  names  tangghing  and  changa- 
thaii-dhup.  A  tree  eeventv  or  eighty  ieet 
high,  with  a  clear  trunk  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet,  and  a  spreading,  very  branchy 
head.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long,  blling  off 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  ao  exceedingly 
deciduous,  that  the  slightest  shake  of  the 
branch  is  sufficient  to  detach  them ;  very 
bright  green,  and  shining.  Cone  not  above 
an  inch  long,  pale  brown,  nearly  smooth,  with  several 
minute  scales  at  its  base ;  the  scales  ovate  and  very  obtuse, 
fobtended  by  a  short  kidney-shaped  bractea.  Seeds  very 
small.  The  wood  is  of  bad  quality,  being  liable  to  warp,  on 
which  account  it  is  not  employed. 

No.  1 0.  JbiesTeligiosa,the  SacredMexican  Fir  {Schtecthend. 
in  Linruva,  v.  77 ;  Pinus  religioHa,  Humboldt  and  Kunth, 
Nov.  gen.  et  gp.  pl.y  vol.  ii.  p.  5  ;  Lambert,  L  43).  Young 
Ivanches  quite  smooth.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows,  sharp 

Sin  ted,  oowrfcd  beneath  with  a  glaucous  bloom. — Found  by 
omboldt  on  the  lower  hills  of  Mexico,  between  Masatla 
and  Chilpantzingo,  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet.  Deppe  and 
Schiede  feund  it  upon  the  cold  mountains  of  Orizaba,  at  the 
highest  limit  of  arboiBscent  vegetation.  It  is  described  as 
t  lofty  tree,  resembling  Abies  picea  and  balsams,  fVom  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  sharp- pointed  leaves.  The  ttowers  are 
unknown.  The  branches  are  used  for  adorning  the  churches 
in  Mexico.  Acooiding  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  cones  are  like 
those  of  the  cedar  of  I^banon,  but  smaller,  and  almost 
black.  The  Mexicans  call  it  oyamel.  From  specimens 
biooght  by  Mr.  Qmham  from  Mexico,  we  should  suppose 
this  to  be  a  very  beautifhl  tree ;  the  leaves  are  longer,  and  the 
branches  more  slender  than  those  of  any  other  <n  the  Silver 
tribe. 

No.  11.  .li&MjAirte^tbe  Hairy  Fir  (Pinus  hirteUa,/rum- 
baidt  and  Kunth,  Nov.  gen.  et  4p.  pL  il.  p.  5).  Young 
branches  covered  with  hairs.  Leaves  arranged  in  two  rows, 
flat,  acute,  covered  with  glaucous  bloom  beneath. — Known 
only  from  the  incomplete  account  of  Humboldt,  who  found 
it  on  the  mountains  of  Mexico  near  El  Guarda,  between 
Guchilaque  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  growing  at  an  elevation 
of  between  8000  and  9000  feet.  He  describes  it  as  a  small 
tree,  three  or  fonr  times  as  high  as  a  man.  Its  cones  and 
flowers  are  wholly  unknown.  The  leaves  are  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  long. 
No.  12.  Abies  Saaifiiana,  the  Indian  Silver  Fir  (Pinus 
Smithtana,  Wi^ch.  Plant. 
As.  rarior.,  vol.  iii.  p.  24,  t. 
246).  Leaves  slender,  four- 
oomered,  whitish  beneath, 
a  httle  turned  towards  one 
side.  Cones  erect,  ovate- 
oblong,  with  obovate,  round- 
ed, even  scales. — A  native  of 
the  mountains  next  the  Hi- 
malayeh,  where  it  is  called 
by  the  natives  raga.  A  tree 
of  enormous  size,  with  nearly 
opposite  branches,  covered 
with  short  down,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  generally 
two  rows.  Leaves  dark  green, 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  length.  Cones  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  brown, 
very  even,  and  covered  with 
a  glaucous  bloom.  Seeds 
amalL  This  plant  is  now 
considered  synonymous  with 
the  Pinus  kK-Atrow  of  Dr. 
Hovle. 

SHcr.  II.  Leaves  growing 
singly  round  the  branches, 
and  all  spreading  equally. — 
Spruces. 

No.  1.  Abies  excelsa,  the 
Norway  Spruce  Fir  {DeCtmd. 
K.fhinf., 3.275;  Pinuaabies, 
u:wc«UMiaiU«imT«ini.]     jjimi.  sp.fil.  1421).  LeaTot 


scattered,  somewhat  four-cornered,  mucronate.  Conee  cylin- 
drical, pendulous,  with  blunt,  wavy,  slightly-toothed  scalea, — 
Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  it  sometimes  constitutes,  as  in  Norway,  the  prinqpai 
timber.    It  is  found  all  over  Siberia  as  high  as  laL ; 

in  that  region  it  is  considered  by  the  wandering  tribes  a 
certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  springs  of  fresh  water,  for  it 
is  only  seen  in  moist  and  springy  places.  On  dry  soils,  it 
invariably  becomes  stunted,  and  produces  a  great  number 
of  cones  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  then  shrivels  up 
and  dies.  When  growing  sinply  in  rich  soil,  separate  from 
other  trees,  this  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  that 
can  be  imagined,  with  its  long,  drooping'  brunches  touching 
the  very  ground,  and  its  regularly  pyramidal  figure ;  but 
in  other  situations,  in  plantations  where  the  trees  are 
crowded  and  deprived  of  their  lower  branches  by  want 
light  and  air,  it  oecomes,  after  nine  or  ten  years,  an  inele- 
gant plant  of  little  value,  except  to  be  cut  for  poles.  When 


[Nonray  Bpnictt  Fil.] 

in  perfection,  and  occasionally  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  this  country,  it  acquires  a  stature  of  150  feet;  its 
wood  is  of  a  white  colour,  of  a  fine  even  grain,  and  very 
durable :  in  the  market  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  white 
Or  Christiania  deal.  In  Norway  it  arrives  at  maturity  in 
seventy  or  eighty  years.  Trees  of  such  an  age  are  wha£  are 
usually  cut  down  for  exportation,  and  each  yields  on  an 
average  three  pieces  of  timber,  eleven  or  twelve  feet  long. 
The  spruce  is  readily  known  by  its  leaves  of  one  uniform 
dull  green  colour,  spread  equally  round  the  branches,  and 
by  its  long  pendaot  cones. 

No.  2.  Miesorientalis,  the  Oriental  Fir  (Pinus  wientalis. 
Linn.  ^.  td.  1421 ;  Learnt,  t  39).  Leavesvery  short,  uni- 
formly mibricated,  quadrangular,  with  a  callous  point  (IJones 
ovate,  cylindrical,  pendulous,  thebr  scales  somewhat  rhomboid. 
To  botanists  this  is  known  chiefly  by  a  figure  published  by 
Mr.  Lambert  afier  a  drawing  bv  Aubriet,  the  celebrated 
draughtsman,  who  accompanied  Toumefort  in  his  journey  to 
the  Levant  It  was  found  by  that  traveller  in  the  mountains 
eoQth-east  of  Trebisond,  above  the  convent  of  St  John.  It 
was  subsequently  met  with  by  Sir  Gore  Ooseley  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Teflis.  It  is  a  tall  tree,  and  is  now  known 
to  oe  very  abundant  in  the  Caucasus,  Imeretia,  and  Upper 
Mingrelia,  constituting  whole  forests  between  Guriel  and 
the  A.shdar  Mountains.  Plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds 
sent  to  this  country. 

No.  3.  Abies  alba,  the  White  Spruce  Fir  (Miehaux,  Hut., 
vol.  i.  p.  136,  t  12;  Pinus  alba,  Lambert,  t  36).  Leaves 
rather  glaucous,  spreading  equally  round  the  branches,  foiuv 
comerm,  somewhat  pungent.  Cones  narrow,  oval,  tapering 
towards  the  point  with  even,  undivided  scales.  Found  along 
Willi  Abies  nigra  in  the  colder  regions  of  North  America; 
according  to  Miehaux  it  does  not  advance  so  fer  to  the  nortb- 
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ward  as  that  Bpocics,  from  which  it  is  known  not  only  by  its 
smaller  size,  the  trunks  rarely  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  feet 
in  height,  but  also  by  the  bluish  cast  which  characterizes 
the  foHage,  and  which  gives  it  a  much  lighter  appearance 
than  the  sombre  abiet  nigra:  Dr.  Richardson,  nowever, 
states  that  it  was  the  most  northerly  tree  observed  in  Frank- 
lin's Pidar  journey.  The  timber  is  of  inferior  quality. 
From  the  fibres  of  the  root,  macerated  in  water,  the  Cana- 
dians prntaxe  the  thread  with  which  they  sew  together  the 
birch-bark  that  fonns  their  canoea.  Its  resin  is  also  used  to 
render  the  seams  water-tight.  Mr.  Lambert  appears  to 
have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  essence  of  spruce  being 
prepared  from  the  branches  of  this  species,  which  appears 
on  the  contrary  from  the  statements  of  Michanx  to  be  care- 
fully rejected,  because  its  leaves  are  thought  to  impart  an 
unpleasant  flavour.  The  bark  is  said  to  be  occaskmaUy 
used  for  tnoning*-  Like  all  the  American  spruces  introdnoed 
into  England,  it  is  a  short-lived  and  stunted  tree  at  best, 
seldom  usting  thirty  years,  or  attaining  the  hdght  of  the 
same  number  of  feet.  Several  varieties  have  been  described. 

No.  4.  Abieg  nigra,  the  Black,  or  Red,  Spruce  Fir 
{MitAaux,  HisU  vol.  i.  p.  1 25, 1 11 ;  Pinus  nigra  and  rubra, 
Lambert  Monogr.,  1 37  and  38).  Leaves  sprwding  equally 
round  the  stem,  short,  four-cornered.  Cones  ovate-oblong, 
obtuse  with  ragged  rounded  scales. — Native  of  the  most  in- 
clement regions  of  North  America,  especially  in  swampy 
situations  and  in  the  ^-alleys  between  ridges  of  low  bills, 
where  the  soil  is  deep  black  and  humid.  In  such  situations 
are  found  the  finest  forests  of  tliis  species,  and  there,  although 
the  trees  aie  so  crowded  together  as  often  not  to  be  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  apart,  the  timber  arrives  at  the  height  of 
seven^  or  eighty  foet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  inebes.  The  firs  in  the  landscapes  of  northern 
scenery  illustrating  Captain  Fnuiklin' s  Polar  Expedttim 
are  of  Has  species,  which,  however,  Dr.  Richardson  did  not 
observe  higher  than  65"  N.  lat  The  trunk  is  remarkable 
for  the  perfect  rwularity  with  which  it  diminishes  from  the 
base  upwards.  The  h«ad  is  of  a  regularly  pyramidal  figure, 
the  branches  spreading  almost  horizontatly,  and  not  in- 
clining towards  the  earth,  as  in  the  Norway  spruce.  The 
timber  is  of  great  ^-alue  on  account  of  its  strength,  lightness, 
and  elasticity.  It  is  employed  for  the  yards  of  ships;  and 
in  America,  in  districts  where  the  oak  is  scarce,  also  for 
their  knees :  floors  are  occasionally  laid  with  it,  but  it  is  not 
well  adapted  for  this  usage,  as  the  planks  are  apt  to  split 
From  its  young  branchea  is  extracted  the  essence  of  spruce, 
so  well  known  as  a  useM  antiscorbutic  in  tong  voyages ; 
and  not  from  those  of  the  Abies  alba,  according  to  Michanx. 
By  some  it  has  been  thought  that  North  America  produces 
a  red  as  well  as  a  black  spruce,  the  former  being  of  better 
quality  than  the  latter ;  but  the  researches  of  Michaux  show 
that  what  differences  exist  are  due  exclusively  to  the  influ- 
ence of  soil,  and  have  no  dependence  upon  specific  pecu- 
harities.    Michaux's  view  is  still  thought  incorrect. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  curious  dwarf  spmce, 
called  Pinus  elan^asiliana,  is  probably  a  variety  of  abies 
nigra.   It  produces  no  blossoms. 

No.  5.  Abiet  Douglaaif  the  Douglas  Fir  (Piuiu  taxiibin 
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Lambert  Mimogr.,  No.  43 ;  Pinus  Douglasii,  Id.  t,  47  and  48). 
Lmtos  spvMding  equally,  tleep  green,  whitish  ben«ath» 


obtuse.  Cones  oennwiu,  ovatft-obkmg,  with  rather  uneves 
cartilaginous  acalesi  much  shorter  than  the  bracten,  which 
are  ttoee-toothed,  the  lateral  teeth  being  membranous,  nith 
the  intexmediiUe  ones  much  longer  and  more  rigid, — Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Douglas,  the  discoverer  of  this  gigantic  species, 
it  13  found  in  immense  forests  in  North-We^  America  fitnn 
43°  to  52°  N.  lat  The  trunks  va^  from  two  to  ten  ifeet  in 
diameter,  and  finm  1 00  to  1 80  feet  m  height  Occasionally  it 
arrives  at  still  greater  dimensions ;  there  still  exists,  near  Fort 
George,  on  the  Cobrabia  River,  a  stump  which,  without  the 
bark,  and  at  three  feet  finm  the  ground,  measures  forty -eight 
feet  in  circumference.  An  evei^reen  tree,  with  an  erect 
taper  trunk,  which  when  old  is  covered  if  ith  a  rou^h,  rugged 
bark  from  six  to  nine  inches  thick,  abounding  in  a  clear 

Sllow  resin,  and  making  excellent  fiiel.  The  young  branches 
ve  their  bark  filled  with  receptacles  of  resin,  as  in  the 
balm  of  Gilead.  The  timber  is  heavy,  firm,  of  as  deep  a 
colour  as  yew,  witii  very  few  knots,  and  not  in  the  leut 
liable  to  warp.  We  have  a  plank  now  before  us,  which,  after 
standing  some  years  in  a  hot  room,  is  as  straight,  and  its 
grain  as  compact,  as  the  first  day  it  was  planed.  The 
^wth  is  exceedingly  rapid ;  we  have  seen  a  branch  thiee 
mches  in  diameter  which  was  not  more  than  eight  yeus  old. 
The  aspect  of  the  young. branches  is  so  deep  a  green, that 
they  seem  as  if  they  were  more  nearly  of  the  nature  of  a 
yew  than  of  a  spruce.  In  the  autumn  their  buds  are  very 
prominent  and  bright  brown.  The  cones  are  remarkable 
for  the  long  tridentate  bractte  which  stick,  out  &r  beyond  the 
scales  themselves. 

A  considerable  number  of  plants  of  this  important  speciea 
are  now  scattered  amon^  the  parka  and  woods  of  this  coun- 
try, some  hundreds  having  been  raised  and  distributed  by 
the  Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  to  suit  this  dimate 
perfectiy,  and  to  be  likely  to  prove  more  valuable  than  even 
the  lardi  itselt,  being  evergreen,  and  fliUy  as  hardy. 

No.  6.  Abies  Menzieeii,  the  Menzies  Fir  (Pinus  Mcn- 
ziesii,  Douglas,  Lambert).  Leaves  very  short  rigid,  rather 
sharp-pointed,  whitish  beneath,  spreading  regulariy  round  the 
stem,  very  deciduous.  Cones  oblong,  composed  of  very  lax, 
ragged  retuse,  ovate,  thin  scales,  much  longer  than  the 
narrow,  serrated,  concealed  bractese.  Buds  ovate,  acute,  co- 
vered with  resin. — A  native  of  Northern  California,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  describes  the  wood  as  being 
of  excellent  quality.  The  cones,  which  are  about  three  inchea 
long,  are  extremely  different  from  those  of  any  other  speciea. 
The  branches,  deprived  of  tiieir  leaves,  are  covered  with 
thin,  hard,  piojecang  bases,  which  give  them  a  singularly 
tuberculatea  appearance. 

SxcT.  in.    Leaves  growing  in  clusters  ;  deciduous. — 
Lakchbs. 

By  some  botanists  this  section  is  considered  essentially 
diiferent  fivm  Abies ;  but  the  want  of  any  clear,  distincttre 
characters,  either  in  the  mode  of  growth  or  the  organs  of 
thictification,  induces  us  to  concur  with  Linnrous,  Jussieu, 
and  Richard,  in  considering  the  larch  the  same  genus  as 
the  spruce.  The  leaves  of  the  former  are  clustered  or  &m- 
ciculated,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  uni^'ersal  non- 
development  of  lateral  branches  ;  so  that  the  leaves  them- 
selves make  their  appearance  widiout  a  perceptible  central 
axis.  This  is  proved  not  only  in  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  but 
even  in  the  larcn  itself,  by  numerous  cases  where  the  branches 
being  less  abortive  than  usual,  lengthen  enough  to  display 
th^  real  nature. 

No.  1.  Abies  Larix,  the  Common  Larch  Fir  iRieh. 
Monogr.  Com/.  164,  t  13  ;  Pinus  Larix,  Lirm.  m.pl.  1427  ; 
Larix  Europaao,  De  Cand.  Ft.  F^an^.,  3.277).  Leaves  cIqb- 
tered,  deciduous.  Cones  ovate-oblong,  blunt — A  native  of 
the  mounteins  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  of  Russia,  and  of 
.Siberia.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  tne  commonest  of  all 
trees,  delighting  in  dry,  elevated  situations,  where  it  fi>rms 
vast  forests,  sparingly  intermixed  with  pines.  Ite  trunk 
grows  very  er^  with  gracefiil  drooping  bronchos,  gradually 
diminishing  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  giving  it  a. 
regukrly  pyramidal  fimn.  In  the  nning,  when  its  younj^ 
leaves  have  jnst  burst  into  life,  it  nas  a  peculiar  brigbt 
yellowish-grem  tint,  whkh  is  possessed  by  no  other  tree  of 
our  forests,  ^Die  lar^  has  been  now,  for  many  years,  exten- 
sively cultivated  upon  barren,  exposed  land,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  it  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able of  all  trees  to  the  planter,  provided  the  land  be  well 
drained ;  hut  it  will  not  succeed  in  swampy  situations.  It 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  is  subject  to  very  few  accidents, 
tnnqfiants  with  but  Uttie  risk,  a^^^^^^i^Mr  of  gneat 
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exceUence  and  nine,  not  only  for  domestic  but  fiir  mival 
purposes.  In  mountunous  tustricts  in  Scotland  the  Duke 
of  Athol  has  planted  it  in  immense  quantities ;  and  it  Bp- 
pears,  from  a  report  of  that  no<#Ieman  to  the  Horticultural 
Societv.  that  in  situations  ISOO  to  1600  feet  above  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  he  has  felled  trees,  eighty  years  old,  that  have 
each  yielded  six  loads  of  the  finest  timber.    Three  varieties 
tre  mentioned  by  botanical  writers ;  of  these  the  first  is  re- 
markable for  the  young  cones  being  pale  green  instead  of 
crimson ;  the  second  has  a  weeping  habit :  both  these  are 
oatiTes  of  the  Tyrol.  The  third  sort  is  of  a  slow,  stunted 
growth,  and  an  inelegant  appearance,  leafing  early,  and  very 
subject  to  injury  from  spring  frosts ;  it  was  raised  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol  fiom  Archangel  seeds. 
From  the  boiled  inner  bark,  mixed  mth  rye-flour,  and 
I  iflerwards  buried  for  a  iew  hours  in  the  snow,  the  hardy 
I  Siberian  hunters  prepare  a  sort  of  leaven,  with  which  they 
:  supply  the  place  of  common  leaven  when  the  latter  is  de- 
stroyed, as  it  fi^uently  is,  by  the  intense  cold  to  which 
hunters  are  exposed  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 
Tbe  bark  of  the  larch  is  nearly  as  valuable  to  the  tanner 
'■  as  oak-bark ;  it  also  produces  the  substance  called  Venice 
I  turpentine,  which  flows  in  abundance  when  the  lower  part 
I  of  the  trunk  of  old  trees  is  wounded.    A  sort  of  manna, 
;  called  Brian9on  manna,  is  exuded  fiom  its  leaves  in  the 
I  farm  of  a  wlute  flocculent  substance,  wliich  finally  becomes 
I   concreted  into  small  lumps. 

j  It  is,  believed  that  this  species  was  the  n'rvs  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  The  origin  of  the  .more  modem  word  larix  is  un- 
certain. By  some  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  lar,  fat,  in 
■lluiion  to  its  unctuous,  inflammable  resin  ;  by  others  from 
the  Welsh  liar,  wide-spreading :  it  is,  however,  more  likely 
Id  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  word  /'an<, 
vliich  appears,  from  a  very  curious  paper  by  Mr.  Drummond 
Hay,  read  many  years  since  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  to 
be  tbe  Berber  name  of  a  large  coniferous  tree  found  in  Rif, 
or  Er  rif,  and  in  all  the  higher  sierras  of  Marocco. 

No.  2.  Abies  microcarpa,  the  Red  Larch  Fir  (Pinus 
HHCHKarpa,  Lambert,  t.  50).  Leaves  clustered,  deciduous. 
Cones  oblong,  small ;  their  scales  erect,  close-pressed,  the 
Q^per  ones  much  smaller  than  the  lower. — A  graceful  tree, 
*ith  much  of  the  habit  of  the  common  larch,  from  which  its 
Teiy  small  cones,  of  a  bright  purple  in  the  summer,  readily  dis- 
tingnish  it. — A  native  of  North  America.  This  is  by  no  means 
n  well  adapted  to  the  planters*  purposes  as  the  common 
^h,  growing  very  much  smaller.  According  to  the  Duke 
of  Athol,  who  cultivated  this  in  his  arch-plantations  in 
S<)atUnd,  trees,  when  fifty  years  old,  do  not  contain  one- 
^ud  as  many  cubic  feet  as  the  common  larch.  The  wood 
■  10  heavy  tn^  it  will  scarcely  awim  in  water. 
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No.  3.  Abies  pendutOf  the  Black  Larab  Fir  (Pinas  pan 
dula,  Lambert,  t  49).  Leaves  clustered,  deciduous.  Conei 
oblong,  with  numerous  spreading  scales,  which  gradually 
diminish  fiom  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  cones.  Branches 
weak  and  drooping. — A  native  of  North  America,  where  it 
is  found  growing  in  a  rich  clay  soil,  mixed  with  sand,  in 
cold  mountainous  districts.  When  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try it  is  an  elegant  tree,  having  a  good  deal  of  resemhUnce 
to  the  common  larch,  but  being  of  a  brighter  green  colour, 
and  much  more  graceful.  The  leading  shoot  will  often 
begin  to  droop  at  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  fiom  the 
ground,  and.  after  gradually  acquiring  a  horizontal  direction, 
will  bend  towards  the  earth  so  as  to  form  a  natural  arch  of 
great  beauty.  The  wood  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
common  larch. 

Sect.  IV.  Leaves  growing  in  clusters;  evergreen. — 
Ckdars. 

No.  I.  Abies  Cedrm,  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  Fir  (Pinuii 
Cedrus,  Ltnmeus,  Lambert,  t  51).  Leaves  clustered,  ever- 
green. Cones  oblong,  very  obtuse,  erect,  with  broad  closely- 

Scked  scales,  which  are  a  htUe  thickened  at  tbe  margin. — 
ount  Lebanon  and  the  range  of  Taurus  are  the  native  spots 
of  this  moat  stately  and  magnificent  tree,  which  compensates 
for  its  want  of  height  by  its  huge  wide- spreading  arms,  each 
of  which  is  almost  a  tree  in  itself  According  to  Labillardidre, 
a  French  traveller  in  Syria,  the  largest  of  those  now  re- 
maining on  Lebanon  is,  at  least,  nine  feet  in  diameter ; 
the  trees  are  held  in  great  veneration,  and  a  holiday  is  set 
apart  for  the  feast  of  cedars.  Its  growth  is  Sax  fiom  being 
so  slow  as  some  imagine  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  observations 
of  those  who  have  cultivated  it  with  care  prove  that  it  will 
vie  in  rapidity  of  growth  with  almost  any  forest  tree.  It 
appeara  from  Mr.  Ljsons'  inquiries  that  there  was  a  tree  at 
Higbclere,  tbe  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon,  which,  when 
fifty-eight  yeara  old,  measured  ten  feet  one  inch  in  circum- 
ference at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  Cedar  wood  has 
the  reputation  of  being  indestructible :  instances  have  been 
named  of  its  having  been  taken  from  buildings  uniiyuied 


[Tho  Crdnr  of  Lebanon.] 

after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  Mr.  Lambert,  however, 
remarks,  with  justice,  that  '  m  relation  to  these  properties, 
there  is  much  \"ulgar  error  and  confusion,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  being  oflen  confounded  with  trees  of  different 
genera.'  Mr.  Lambert  conjectures  that  the  Cedrus  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  wood  of  Cupressus  horizontalis  ;  Sprengel 
refere  it  to  the  Jumperus  oxycedms  ;  but  it  appears  highly 
probable,  from  some  interesting  observations  made  at  Tangier 
by  Mr.  Drummond  Hay,  that  the  indestructible  cedar  wood 
was  tbe  beautifiil,  hard,  deep-brown  timber  of  Thuja  arti- 
culata,  the  Sandarac  tree  (see  Thuja).  The  wood  of  Abies 
cedrus  produces  deal  of  very  indifferent  quality.  , 
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No.S.  ^«i>fO(ftiR^a0BaendIixttuni<^tuI>eo- 
dan,  LanAerty  1 92).  Leaves  eveigTeen.  in  dusters,  unite,  tri- 
ai^nlar,  stiff.  Cones  growing  in  pairs,  stalked,  oval,  obtuse, 
erect ;  title  scales  closely  packed,  very  broad,  and  nearly  even 
at  the  margin. — A  native  of  ihe  mountains  of  India  near 
the  town  of  Rohilcund,  on  the  alps  of  Nepal  and  Thibet, 
at  a  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet,  and  also  in  the  woods 
of  Almorah.  A  lar^  tree,  with  a  trunk  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,- resembling  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  fhmi  which 
it  differs  in  having  its  cones  upon  stalks  and  its  leaves 
longer  and  more  distinctly  three-sided,  and  also  in  the  qua- 
lity of  its  timber.  Acoorting  to  Mr.  Moorcroft,  fhjm  whose 
notes,  in  Mr.  Lambert's  monograph  of  the  genus,  we  borrow 
much  of  our  information,  the  Hindoos  call  it  the  Devadara, 
or  God  tree,  and  hold  it  in  a  sort  of  veneration.  Its  wood  is 
extremely  durable,  and  so  resinous  that  laths  made  of  it  are 
used  t)r  candles.  Spars  of  it  have  been  ti^n  out  of  Indian 
temp1e^  known  to  aaxe  been  erected  ftom  200  to  400  years, 
uninjured  except  in  those  parts  which  originally  were  sap- 
wood.  Mr.  Moore roft  {Hrocured  specimens  iroin  the  starlings 
of  the  Zein  ool  Kuddul  bridge,  in  Ladakh,  where  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  water  fbr  nearly  400  years.  Mr.  Lam- 
bmt  says  that  its  wood  takes  an  excellent  polish,  being  very 
close-grained,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuaole  of  the  genus. 
A  few  plants  are  now  growing  in  the  gardens  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, having  been  reared  from  seeds  brought  fHim  India  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Melville :  they  are  too  young  for  us  to  judge 
of  their  suitableness  to  this  dimate,  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  be  as  hajidy  as  the  now  common 
cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Two  varieties,  or  perhaps  nearly-related  species,  called  tho 
Shinlik  and  Chrieta  rooroo,  are  mentioned  by  Moorcioft  as 
natives  of  th«!  forests  of  Ladakh. 

To  tlie  species  now  enumerated,  the  following  almost  un- 
known kinds  have  to  be  ocUed : — 

No.  3.  Abie^  Kamsferi  (Pinus  Ksmp&ri,  Lambert. 
Monogr.,  Preface,  p.  vii. ;  Pinus  Larixi  Tkunberg.  Ft.  Japan., 
p.  275).  A  native  of  Japan,  found  wild  upon  the  mountains 
of  Fako ;  called  by  thO  natives  Leon,  or  Kara  moots  Nmm, 
according  to  KBempfcr. 

No.  4.  Abies  ThunbergH  (Pinus  Thunbergit,  Lambert. 
Mmogr.,  Preface,  p.  yif. ;  Ptnui  Abies,  TTuMb.  Fl.  Japm,, 
p.  275).  A  scarce  plant  in  Japan,  wbert  it  is  found  even  in 
the  ci^  of  Jeddo,  acoordimt  to  Thunbatg. 

No.  5.  Abiea  Momi,  (Siebold  in  verband.  Bataav.  ge- 
nootsch.  xii.,  p.  12.)  Found  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  two  fol- 
lowing. Its  wood  is,  ftooording  to  Stebold,  in  great  estima- 
tion on  account  of  its  whiteuss  and  Sua  grain. 

No.  6.  Abies  Tbrow.  Id. 

No.  7.  Abiee  Arttragi.  Id.  Woodlmnni;  used  for  various 
domestic  purposes. 

The  genus  of  resinous  plants  eallod  Abies,  which  we  have 
thns  d^ribed,  ootnpnhend  many  forest  trees  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  it  vill  be,  therefore,  proper  to  add  a  few  re^ 
marks  on  their  oultivBtioii,  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
larch,  tho  Norway  spruce,  the  silver  flr,  and  the  balm  of 
Gilead,  are  raised  in  the  nutsariet  annually  in  the  open 
ground,  in  lai^  quantities,  for  the  supply  of  our  plantations ; 
others,  such  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  Douglas  Bv, 
are  procured  in  much  less  abundanoe,  and  are  treated  with 
more  care,  being  usually  kept  In  pota  until  they  are  finally 
committed  to  the  earth  in  the  situation  they  may  be  subse- 
quently destined  to  occupy. 

All  the  species  are  increaaed  by  seeds;  tiiey  may  also  be 
propagated  both  by  inanhing  and  \n  eutlings;  but  it  is 
found  that  plants  ao  obtained  are  eiraer  very  durtlived  or 
stunted,  unbealtby,  and  incapable  of  beoraning  vigt»onB 
trees.  In  some  of  the  species,  such  as  tho  balm  of  Gilead 
and  the  silver  fir,  the  scales  of  the  cones  readily  sepa- 
rate from  their  axis,  so  to  render  the  extraction  of  the 
seeds  a  simple  and  easy  cmeration ;  but  in  others,  such  aa 
^  larch  and  the  spruce,  me  scales  will  neither  separate  nor 
open :  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  dry  the  cones  as  much 
as  possible,  then  to  split  tliem  by  means  of  an  instrument 
passed  up  their  axis,  and  afterwards  to  tliresh  the  portions  so 
soparateu  till  the  seeds  can  be  sifted  out. 

Like  other  resinous  seeds,  these  are  perishable  unless 
sown  within  a  few  months  after  the  cones  have  been  gatliered ; 
they  will,  however,  keep  much  longer  in  the  cone  than  if 
sefwrated;  wherefore,  they  should  always  be  imported  in 
that  state. 

It  is  usual  in  the  nurseries  to  sow  them  in  the  spring  hi 
beds  of  light  soil,  in  which  no  recent  manura  has  been 
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force  of  0x6  vital  energy  of  the  spraes.  This  haa  beta 
found  by  experience,  as  it  is  said,  to  be  one  inch  fbr  the 
silver  flr;  half  an  inch  for  the  spruce,  balm  of  Gilead. 
and  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  a  quarter  of  an  rack  for  the  lardt; 
and  less  for  the  American  spruce :  it  is,  however,  probabfe 
that  these  depths  are  of  very  little  importance.  In  ordnti  I 
protect  the  surface  of  tho  beds  from  being  dried  while  ' 
the  young  seeds  are  sprouting.  It  is  generally  overspread 
with  a  thin  layer  of  long  straw,  which  is  remo\'ed  u 
soon  as  the  crop  be^ns  generally  to  appear.  During  the 
first  season  the  seedhn^  remain  undisturbed ;  the  (mlj 
attention  they  receive  being  to  keep  them  free  from  wecd& 
In  the  following  spring  the  young  plants  are  taken  up  caie- 
fully,  and  their  roots,  being  a  little  ^uHtened.  are  imbedded  j 
in  rows  about  six  indies  apart,  where  they  remain  for  one  v 
two  years.  After  itA»  twjr  tra  tnosi^ted  into  quaitm 
in  rows  a  foot  or  nine  inma  iPW^  the  ptanta  bein^  abori 
six  inches  firom  each  odwr.  Haiing  renuined  in  tius  sitna- 
tion  for  a  year,  thev  are  lit  to  be  tiansforred  to  the  plantalioB, 
or  they  may  atana  two  yean  in  the  quarters,  and  then  bt 
taken  up  and  replaced  in  a  utuation  of  the  same  hind,  it 
drcumstanoes  should  render  such  a  proceeding  desiiaUe. 
On  no  account,  however,  should  they  be  allowed  to  renutia 
in  the  nuisery  quarters  more  than  two  years  at  a  time  widi- 
out  being  taken  out  of  the  ground,  because  they  are  apt  to 
form  long  and  strong  roots,  whioh  are  destroyed  in  the  {m- 
cess  of  transplantation,  so  that  the  life  of  many  must  be 
either  materially  i^jurad  or  wholly  sacrificed. 

None  of  the  firs  should  be  transplanted  at  a  height  ex- 
ceeding three  foet,  for  the  reason  lost  mentioned ;  and  tbe 
larch  is  the  only  kind  that  will  remove  advantageoualy  evra 
at  this  size.  The  spruee  and  its  allied  apeciea  inay  b> 
removed  more  anocesanilly  when  flnm  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  high.  To  this  there  is  no  other  exoeption  than  thst 
of  plants  that  have  been  constently  reared  in  pots,  as  tiie 
cedar  of  Lebanon;  these  may  be  safely  removed  at  aav 
size,  if  the  transplantation  is  carefully  attended  to,  because 
their  roots  are  uninjured  in  the  operation.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered,  in  finally  planting  out  large  fin  whiti 
have  been  always  kept  in  pots,  that  it  is  absolutely  ueees 
sary  that  their  roots  should  be  spread  out  among  tiie  eeftt 
as  much  as  may  be  practicable  without  straining  or  breaking 
them;  because,  while  in  pots,  they  necessarily  acquire  s 
spiral  direction,  which  they  will  not  afterwards  lose  unless  it 
is  destroyed  at  the  period  of  final  transplantetion ;  and,  if 
they  do  not  lose  it,  they  arc  apt  to  be  blown  over  by  high 
winds,  on  account  of  their  roote  not  having  penetrated  into 
the  earUi  far  enough  in  a  horizontal  direction  to  form  the 
requisite  stay  to  supjiort  the  trunk  and  head. 

Where  great  impartanoe  is  attadud  to  the  zaisinff  the 
seeds  of  rare  species  of  fir,  it  haa  bees  found  a  very  bene- 
ficial practioe  to  plaoe  them  between  two  tutfo  {dated  root  to 
root,  the  one  upon  the  other,  and  to  watoh  them  till  the 
seeds  begin  to  sprout ;  they  are  then  to  be  sown  in  the  usual 
way,  when  every  seed  will  usually  succeed. 

No  trees  are  more  impatient  of  pruning  thui  these. 
They  exude,  when  wounded,  so  large  a  quantity  of  their  ■ 
resinous  sap  as  to  become  weakened  even  by  a  few  incisioni ; 
and,  if  they  have  suffered  many,  they  are  long  before  they 
recover  ihim  the  efi^cts.  So  great  is  ^eir  symmetry,  and 
so  -uniformly  will  their  branches  form  imder  ftivoumble  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  necessity  foe 
tlie  use  of  the  pruning-knife  can  arise.  The  great  rule  to 
be  ohsemd  in  their  management  is  to  allow  them  ample 
room  for  the  extension  of  uelr  branches;  ii  thia  is  attended 
to,  their  beauty  is  not  only  ensured,  but  die  rate  at  whidi 
they  will  form  theu:  timber  wilt  be  aa  ample  reeompense  for 
the  space  they  may  occupy. 

ABIETIN^,  in  Botany,  a  section  of  CoNinuLs,  compre* 
bending,  accorduog  to  lindley,  the  following  genera Pinm^ 
lAnneus;  Abies,  Ttswne^ort;  Conningbamia,  li.  Sretm; 
Arthrotaxis,  JDon. ;  Microcochrys,  Hooker,  jtm.  ;  Scia- 
dopitys,  Luecarini ;  Araucaria,  Juasieu  ;  Eutassa,  Sali^ury; 
and  Dammara,  Mumphiia.  These  genera  are  separated  from 
the  group  of  conifers  termed  CupresBinse,  on  account  of  t 
diiference  in  the  position  of  the  ovules,  which  are  inverted 
in  tiK  former,  and  erect  in  the  latter.   [See  Gohifbr^.} 

ABINGDON,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Berkafajr^ 
and  a  phwe  of  g^eat  antiquity.   Some  have  carried  back  its 
migin  to  the  time  of  the  Bntons.  It  receiTed  its  name 
Abban  don,  or  Abbm  don,  the  tQXi|i  of  the  4^y»  ^"O"^  tlu 
removal  hither  of  a[3?|VS^^^gi3'^Aga  at  Bagl^y 
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Woodin  die  oeifllibourfaood.  It  mi  &  place  of  conudenbl* 
tmportanoe  in  the  period  of  the  Sa»)n  Heptardiy;  and 
0&,  King  of  Ueicia*  bad  a  ^laoe  bete.  The  abbey, 
which  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  flouriihed  under 
the  bvour  of  Buccessive  princes ;  and  its  revenues,  at  the 
disBolution  of  religious  houses,  amounted  to  nearly  2000L 
per  annum.  Heux}'  I.  was  educated  in  it.  The  town  is 
plMsantljr  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ock  and  the 
Thames,  just  above  where  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal  joins 
the  latter.  The  streets  are  spacious,  diverging  from  the 
market-plaee,  and  are  weUpaved  and  light^ ;  the  supply 
of  water  is  also  good.  The  market-house  is  an  elegant 
structure  of  freestpne,  and  in  it  is  a  spacious  hail  for 
transacting  public  business.  The  July  and  October  sessions 
and  the  summer  assizes  are  held  here.  Abingdon  returns 
one  member  to  Parliament.  It  has  a  separate  jurisdiction, 
bariag  obtained  a  charter  of  incoiporabon  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  a.d.  15i7.  There  are  two  handsome 
chnicoes,  those  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  Nicholas;  and 
meetiag-houses  fur  the  Baptists,  Independents,  Quakers, 
ud  Wesleyau  Methodists.  There  is  a  nee  grammar-school 
well  endowed,  a  national  and  a  British  school,  and  some 
other  fi)undations  ibr  Uie  purposes  of  education.  There  Ate 
alio  many  alms-houses,  in  the  chief  of  which  (Christ's  Hos- 
pital) tiurty-two  poor  women  are  supported.  The  trade  of 
Abingdon  consists  of  malting,  hemp-dressing,  and  sack  and 
Bait  cloth  making ;  in  the  latter  branch  of  manufacture 
there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  since  the  peace.  The 
rom-market  is  large.  Capacious  wharfs  and  warehouses 
have  been  erected  at  the  entjy  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal 
into  the  Thames.  Thepouulation  of  the  town  was,  in  1851, 
5954.  Itis  26  miles  N.W.  by  H.  of  Reading,  and  56  W.N.W. 
of  London,  and  3  milee  distantfrom  the      W.  Boilwigr, 

ABIFONIANS,  an  aboriginal  tribe  of  South  America, 
whofonnerly  occupied  part  of  the  province  of  Chaco,  a  coun- 
try about  300  leagues  long  and  too  broad,  lying  about  the 
centre  of  Paraguay,  near  the  parallel  of  28°  south.  The 
Uokoby,  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  relationship  to  the  Abipo- 
niaus  is  proved  by  the  resemblance  of  their  lan^ago  (see 
Adklung's  MiTHRiDATBS),  Still  inhabit  the  mterior  of 
the  pro\'ince  of  Chaco,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vennejo  and 
^ita  rivers,  which  are  tributaries  to  the  great  Paraguay. 
Toe  Abiponians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
being  defeated  by  the  Mokoby,  who  were  more  numerous, 
plac^  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  finally,  to  escape  from  their  Tindictive  enemies,  the 
greater  part  of  them  went  eastward  in  1770,  and  crossing 
the  Paiana  river,  established  the  colony  of  Las  Garzas. 
Here  they  have  retained  nearly  all  their  original  usages. 
There  are  three  divisions  of  the  Abipones:  the  Naquegtga- 
guebee,  the  Ruecahee,  and  the  Jaconaiga.  When  Dobriz- 
hoffer  was  acquainted  with  the  Abiponians,  they  were  chiefly 
in  Chaco;  he  describes  them  as  a  well-made,  tall,  hand- 
some race  of  men,  with  faces  of  the  European  form,  and  a 
complexion  rather  light  coloured.  Their  bodies  are  robust, 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  all  the  changes  of  tem- 
poataie.  According  to  the  Jesuit  missionary  Dobrizho^r, 
oar  chief  authority,  uiey  are  the  most  wonderfhl  people  in 
dte  world.  An  Abiponkn,  almost  a  hundred  years  old, 
^  le^i  on  his  horse  as  nimbly  as  a  boy,  and  sit  there  for 
honriL  His  teeth  and  sight  are  unimpaired  at  this  advanced 
a  man  who  dies  at  eigh^  is  considered  to  have  come 
to  an  untimely  end.  However,  the  good  missionary  remarks 
tli^  atf  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are  not  quite  so  wonder- 
Idas  the  Abiponians,  for  the  pedestrian  nations  are  less 
loDg  lived  than  the  equestrian.  One  curious  feature  in  the 
<™xBcter  of  the  Abiponians  is  their  skill  in  horsemanship. 
The  horse,  as  is  weU  known,  was  introduced  into  South 
America  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  the  Abiponians 
sbile  them.  They  soon  became  so  expert  in  the  manage- 
neat  of  this  animal,  that,  issuing  from  their  distant  retreats, 
tbey  crossed  dry  deserts,  or  extensive  swamps,  with  equal 
we  and  daring,  and,  eSter  a  journey  of  surprising  lapidity, 
*<nld  ftU  on  the  Spaniards,  when  least  expected,  and 
■■usacre  all  before  them.  [See  MarHn  Doinzhqffer'a  Ac- 
of  the  Abiponiant,  London  transh^n,  1822 :  Latin 
^nal,  Vienna.  1784:  also  in  German,  3  vols.  Svo.] 

Dobrizhoffer  went  to  South  America  in  1749,  and  stayed 
eighteen  years.  His  account  of  the  Abiponians  is 
BU«edingly  minute,  and  even  tedious;  and  though  it  no 
*wbt  contains  many  curious  and  interesting  fhcts,  it  is  not 
Ppsoble  to  read  it  without  a  considerable  portion  oi  s<%pti- 
dnn;  indeed,  we  do  not  l»sitate  to  say,  that  we  disbe- 


tieve  altogether  many  of  the  aocaanbt  which  the  good  mis- 
sionary gives:  we  need  only  refer  to  men  one  hundred 
years  tM  jumping  on  borsea.  Compare  Azara's  shoit 
notice  (vol.  ii.  p.  165)  oitho  Abiponians  of  Las  Garzas. 

ABJURATION  iqfthg  Realm),  in  law,  signifies  a  sworn 
banishment,  m  the  taking  of  an  oath  to  xenounce  and  depart 
from  the  realm  for  ever.  By  the  ancient  common  Uw  of 
England,  if  a  pemm  guilty  of  any  felony,  excepting  sacrilege, 
flea  to  a  parish  chiuoh,  or  churchyard,  for  sanctuary,  he 
might,  within  for^  days  afterwards,  go  clothed  in  sackdoth 
beiore  the  coroner,  confess  the  full  particulars  of  bis  guht, 
and  take  an  oath  to  abjure  the  kingdom  ibr  ever,  and  not  to 
return  without  the  king's  licence.  Upon  making  his  con- 
fession and  taking  this  oath,  he  became  ^mo  facto  attainted 
of  the  febny ;  he  had  forty  days  from  the  day  of  his  s^peat^ 
ance  before  the  coroner  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  and  the 
coroner  assigned  him  such  port  sn  be  chose  tor  bis  embarka- 
tion, to  whicfa  he  was  bound  to  xepur  inunediately  with  a  cross 
m  his  hand,  and  to  embark  with  all  convenient  speed.  If 
he  did  not  go  immediately  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  if  ne  after- 
wards returned  into  England  without  ficence,  he  vas  con- 
demned to  be  hanged,  unless  he  bafipened  to  be  a  clerk,  in 
which  case  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  cler^'.  This  practice, 
which  has  obvious  marks  of  a  religious  ori^,  was,  by  several 
regulations  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  m  a  great  measure 
diKonttnued,  and  at  length  by  the  statute  21  James  I., 
c.  28.,  all  privilege  of  sanctua^  and  abjuration  consequent 
upon  it  were  entirely  abolished,  and  the  opposing  of  anj 
process  in  pretended  privileged  places  made  penal  by  the 
statutes  8  and  9  Will.  III.  c.  27:  0  Geo.  I.  c.  28;  11 
Geo.  I.  c.  22 ;  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  116.  In  the  rdgn  of  Queen 
EUzabeth,  however,  amongst  other  Beveritaes  then  enacted 
a^nst  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  con- 
victed of  having  refused  to  attend  the  divine  service  of  the 
Church  of  Ennand,  they  were  by  statute  (35  Eliz.  c.  1), 
reauired  to  a§vre  the  realm  in  open  court ;  and  if  they 
renised  to  swear,  or  returned  into  England  without  licenra 
after  their  deiartnre,  they  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  and 
to  sufler  deatn  without  lienefit  of  clergy.  Protestant  Dis- 
senters are  expressly  exempted  from  uus  severe  enactment 
by  the  Toleration  Act ;  hut  Popish  recusants  convict  were 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  abjure  the  realm  for  their  recusancy, 
until  a  statute,  passed  in  tae  31  Geo.  III.  (1791),  relieved 
them  from  that  and  many  other  penal  restrictions  upon 
their  taking  the  Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Abjuration.  These 
oaths,  however,  in  the  case  «  Roman  CathoUcs,  are  nov 
dispoised  with,  and  in  lien  thereof  fb.ej  take  an  oath 
prcacrihed     the  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7. 

Abjcration  (Oa^A  of).  This  is  an  oath  asserting  the 
title  of  the  present  r^al  family  to  the  crown  of  England. 
It  is  imposed  by  13  Will  III.  c.  6 ;  1  Geo.  I.  c.  13 ;  and 
6  Geo.  III.  c.  53 :  and  expressly  disclaims  any  right  thereto 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Pretender.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  oaths  required  of  all  persons  being  Protestants  before 
admission  to  any  public  office. 

ABLANCOURT(PERROT  NICOLAS  D:),oneoftho 
most  esteemed  translators  of  the  classic  authors,  in  the  se^'en- 
teenth  century,  was  bom  at  Chfilons  sur  Mame,  in  Cham- 
pa^e,  (now  in  the  department  of  the  Mame,)  in  1608,  and 
diM  of  the  stone  at  Ablaneourt  in  November,  1664;  but  not 
of  vcduntaiy  atarvatian,  on  account  of  the  pains  ofhis  disorder, 
as  is  said  in  the  Menagiana.  His  fomily  was  honourable, 
and  greatly  esteemed  at  the  bar.  His  father  bestowed  the 
most  anxious  care  on  his  education,  with  the  view  of  uniting 
the  advantages  of  public  and  private  education ;  and  in  this 
he  succeeded,  for  his  son  advanced  most  rapidly  in  his  clas- 
sical studies.  Ablaneourt  commenced  his  career  at  the  bar 
but  quitted  it  almost  immediately  for  literary  pursuits;  and 
at  the  same  time  abandoned  the  Protestant  creed,  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Catholic 
members  of  his  family.  He  returned,  however,  to  his  first 
belief;  for  six  years  afterwards,  hia  conscience  not  being 
quite  at  rest,  he  studied  with  the  deepest  attention  under  the 
learned  Stuart  fbr  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
abjured  the  Roman  frdtb,  and  immediately  after  retired  into 
Holland,  to  bo  near  the  learned  Sanmaise,  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  that  fbmous  scholar;  perhaps,  also,  to  let  the 
scandal  ofhis  second  abjuration  die  away.  It  is  only  fhir  to 
state,  that  on  neither  occasion  was  he  influenced  by  any 
worldly  consideration  whatever.  From  Holland  h  repaired 
to  England,  and  fmm  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  Patru,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
writers  and  ^tingi^shed  lawrers  of  that  day.  and  also  mth 
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other  eminmt  literary  characters.  In  1637,  (the  Bic^raph. 
Univ.  says,  by  mistabe,  1627,  the  Acad£mie  Franfoise  having 
been  established  otdy  in  1634-35.)  he  wasieoeivedaHember 
of  tin  French  Aeaidemy,  and  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the 
tranalBtion  of  Oie  works  <^  Tacitus ;  but  being  soon  obliged 
to  quit  Paris  on  account  of  the  war  which  hrou  out.  he  went 
,to  resde  at  Yaa  seat  at  Ahlancourt,  in  Champagne,  fbr  the 
remainder  of  hia  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  he  spent 
in  Paris  dviring  the  printing  of  his  works.  Ablancourthad  so 
lively  an  imagination,  that  his  friends  wondered  at  his  being 
only  a  translator ;  but  his  reason  for  being  so  was,  according 
to  his  own  account,  that  there  were  already  too  many  modem 
works  deficient  in  truth  and  novel^,  in  which  princes  ooiUd 
not  learn  their  duties  so  well  as  in  the  ancient  writers. 
D*  Ablanoourt  might  have  quoted  Mezerai  and  several  others 
as  exceptions  to  wat  remark.  Of  his  numerous  translations 
those  most  known  are,  the  whole  of  Tacitus,  of  which  there 
have  been  ten  editions ;  four  orations  of  Cicero ;  CiBsar ;  and 
the  Wars  of  Alexander  by  Arrian,  the  moat  esteemed  of 
his  tranriatims  as  regards  the  style  only ;  Thucvdides ;  the 
Anabasis  of  Xenophon ;  and  an  imitatian,  ntber  than  a 
translation,  of  Lncbm.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  translations 
<k  Ahlancourt,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  last  centorv, 
and  still  more  with  those  of  the  present,  they  are  decidedly 
infOTior  to  both ;  nnd  even  during  the  life  of  the  author, 
admired  as  he  was,  and  destined  to  unmortality  according  to 
the  opinion  of  his  Mends  and  the  public  at  large,  uiey 
were  oenominated  belles  infideles.  They  were  intended  for 
what  is  called  the  '  fashionable  world ;'  and  it  was  then  the 
notion  of  that  class  that  everything  ought  to  be  GaUicised ; 
wliich  is,  in  truth,  the  great  fault  of  many  branehes  of  French 
literature  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

D'Ablancourt  entered  so  well  into  the  taste  of  his  readers 
that  everything,  even  in  geography,  is  modernised  in  his 
translations ;  as,  for  instance,  Germany  becomes  AUema^ne ; 
Caledonia,  Scotland ;  Britannia,  England ;  the  Batavians, 
Hollanders:  and,  in  the  life  of  Agnoola,  die  description  of 
Briimn  is  introduced  in  this  manner — 'England  is  the  largest 
of  the  islands  whiob  are  known  by  us ;  it  has  AUemagne  to 
the  orient,  and  to  the  ocddent  Spaint  and  Franca  to  the 
south.' 

Though  this  notice  is  not  very  long,  we  may  perhaps  have 
axtended  it  beyond  what  this  author  deserves,  considering 
his  degree  of  merit ;  but  Ahlancourt,  during  his  lifetime, 
was  h^  in  high  estimation,  which  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
degree  in  France,  and  perhaps  in  England  also.  His  life 
has  been  written  by  his  mend,  Patni.  In  1 662,  Colbert  pro- 
posed him  to  Louis  XIV.,  as  the  historian  of  his  reign,  but 
Louis  would  not  have  a  Protestant  to  commemorate  the 
events  of  his  reign.  However,  he  did  not  deprive  him  of 
his  pen^n  of  120/.  per  annum,  which  had  been  granted  to 
him  as  historiographer.  The  revneation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  had  not  yet  been  proclaimed. 

ABLATIVE  CASE,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  gram- 
matieal  system  <tf  the  Latin  language,  and  occasionally 
employed  in  teaching  our  own.  In  the  English  lan- 
guage there  are  manv  little  words,  such  as  with,  in,  to, 
at,  &c.,  which  are  called  prepositions,  because  they  are 
preposed  or  prefixed  to  the  words  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected. The  name,  however,  is  an  unfortunate  one,  as  they 
are  sometimes  found  postponed  or  placed  after  such  words, 
especially  in  the  older  specimens  of  our  language.  lYe  say 
with  which  or  whereufith,  in  which  or  wherein,  from  which 
or  wherefrom.  So,  in  the  Latin  language,  a  certain  set  of 
little  words,  with  the  force  («f  prepoutions,  were  tacked  on  to 
the  end  of  tiieir  nouns :  thus,  while  the  three  lette'rs,  reg, 
meant  hing  (whence  our  word  reg-at),  reg-it  meant  of  or 
from  a  king — reg-i,  toitk,  m,  or  near  a  kmg — reg-em,  to  a 
king.  Thus  the  three  little  words,  is,i,em,  were  equivalent 
to  prepositionB.  It  pleased  the  grammarians,  however,  who 
are  fond  of  multiplying  names,  to  call  these  words  reg-is, 
n^-^  &c  by  ibe  name  of  cases.  The  meaning  of  the  end- 
ings of  these  worda  was  not  always  definite  enough.  Thus 
with  the  case  in  t,  for  instance,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
mark  the  relation  of  place  more  precisely  by  the  addition  of 
other  words,  as  in,  in— pro,  before — cum,  with.  Thus  they 
would  have,  in  regi,  in  the  king ;  pro  regi,  b^ore  the  king ; 
cum  regi,  with  the  king.  Now,  as  in,  pro,  eum,  were  much 
more  definite  than  the  termination  t,  it  became  unnecessary 
to  make  the  i  distinctly  heard.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  meaninf^  and  might,  therefore,  be  slurrad  over  :  henoe 
the  pnmnuoiation  was  reduced  to  m  (die  last  e  veiy 
fiunfly  pronouooed).  pro  rege^  cum  rege.  It  would  teon  as  if 


the  termination  u,  signifying  or  from,  was  treated  m  the 
same  unceremonious  manner,  vx  we  find  ex  rege,  out  of  the 
king;  abrefi«t  Jirom  the  king;  der^e,  doumfnmtheung; 
where  we  might  have  expected  ex  r^-it,  a6  r^gir,  de  regie. 
But,  as  we  said  alMve,  ex,  tUt,  and  A,  beii^  more  pre- 
dse  in  meaning  flian  the  little  appen&ige  >«,  the  ^&tinet 
pronundation  of  the  former  tendered  that  of  is  superfiuons, 
and  consequently  the  little  ie  dropped  into  a  weak  «,  as  be- 
fore. Now  this  termination  e,  affixed  to  the  Latin  nouns, 
received  from  the  grammarians  the  name  of  aNaiive  ease,  i.e. 
the  case  of  ranoval;  which  appUes,  indeed,  well  enough  to 
ex  rege,  out  of  the  king;  ab  rege,  from  the  king*  &c. ;  but 
is  not  well  suited  to  the  ideas,  cum  rege,  vsiui  the  king; 
in  rege,  in  the  king,  &c.  But  the  grammariuis  who  in- 
vents these  hard  names  seldom  saw  more  than  half  of  the 
question  before  them.  For  fear,  lastly,  that  any  of  the 
learned  should  find  fault  with  our  Latin,  we  will  observe 
that  even  the  little  e  which  marks  the  ablative  case,  which  e 
itself  is  but  a  remnant  of  a  longer  termination,  was  often 
absorbed  by  a  preceding  vowel  in  the  Latin  word  to  whic^  it 
was  attached.  Thus,  to  take  regma,  a  queen,  they  did  not 
say  m  r^nae,  cum  regmae,  ex  reginae,  &c.,  but  m  rtgina, 
cumregina,ex  reginOfWi.  When  thetenn 'ablative  case' is 
used  in  English  grammar,  it  is  only  an  awkward  name  for 
the  Meposition  from, 

ABLUTION,  literally  a  washing  mtKuf—a.  religious 
ceremonv,  consisting  in  bathing  tiie  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  in 
water,  which  has  been  practised  more  or  less  extensively  by 
the  disciples  of  almost  every  form  of  faith.   In  the  eiulier 
and  ruder  states  of  society  especially,  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  endeavour  to  invest  the  spiritualities  of  reUgion 
with  what  we  may  call  a  visible  and  substantial  form,  so 
that  they  may  be  apprehended  not  only  by  the  reason,  but 
also  by  the  senses.   Of  this  disposition  ue  master  minda 
who  have  founded  and  reared  the  vuioitt  systems  of  super- 
atitwn  that  have  held  away  in  different  countries  and  ages  of 
the  woi^  have  usually  taken  advantage,  as  a  chief  instru- 
ment whereby  to  work  upon  the  gross  natures  to  which  they 
had  to  address  themselves,  and  to  intwine  the  deaied  belief 
at  once  witii  their  affisctions  and  with  tiieir  halnts.  Among 
such  outward  types,  none  can  be  conceived  more  natural  or 
appropriate  than  that  of  washing  the  body  with  water  as  a 
sign  or  attempted  representation  of  mental  purity.  The 
custom,  particularly  in  the  warm  climates  where  it  was  first 
introduced,  bad  also  the  further  advantage  of  being  highly 
conducive  to  health ;  and  this  circumstance  no  doubt  con- 
tributed powerftilly  to  recommend  it  to  the  authors  of  many 
of  the  religions  by  which  it  was  sanctioned  and  enjoined. 
Ablutions,  or  lustrations,  as  tiiey  are  more  commonly  called, 
even  constituted  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  and  were 
practised  among  the  Jews  on  various  occasions  bodi  by  the 
priests  and  Iv^tibe  people.    They  occuot  an  important 
place  in  the  Brahmmical  and  other  religions  of  India, 
where  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing so  purifying  a  power,  that  even  if  a  votery,  who  can- 
not go  to  that  river,  shall  call  upon  it  to  cleanse  him,  in 
prayer,  while  bathing  in  another  stream,  he  will  be  f^eed 
from  any  sin  or  pollution  he  may  have  contracted.   But  the 
rehgion  by  which  ablutions  have  been  enjoined  most  punc- 
tiliouslv,  and  in  the  greatest  number,  is  uie  Mohammedaa. 
According  to  the  precepts  of  the  most  rigid  doctors  of  that 
faith,  it  may  sdmost  be  said  that  scarcely  the  most  ordinary 
or  trifling  action  can  be  rightly  performed  widuut  being 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  an  entire  or  partial  lustration. 
The  rules  laid  down  upon  the  subject  by  these  wiitets  are 
minute  and  tedkms,  to  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  believed.  Tkia 
simple  ceremony  of  the  Cmristian  baptism  may  be  regarded 
as  an  adration  of  this  natural  type  by  the  Author  of  our 
foith.   Although,  however,  that  is  tne  only  instance  in  whicb 
dipping  in  or  sprinkling  with  water  has  been  enjoined  unter 
the  dispensation  of  the  New  Testament,  the  early  Christians 
appear  to  have  been  also  in  the  habit  of  undergoing  ablution 
witii  water,  before  partaking  of  the  communion.    The  sprin- 
kling with  holy  water,  in  use  in  the  Cathohc  church,  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  ablution ;  and  that  term  is  also 
applied  both  to  the  v  ater  in  which  the  priest,  who  consecrates 
the  host,  waslws  his  hands,  and  to  a  drop  of  wine  and  water 
which  used  anciently  to  be  swallowed  immediately  after  the 
holy  waftr. 

ABO,  in  N.  Ut  6(r  W,  E.  long.  22°  VSfy  near  the  angle 
fbnned  1^  the  gnlft  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  is  a  town  ttt 
the  great  prinapdi^ of  Finland^ngw part  the  Ruasiaii 
«npne.    ^ho  &  in  ^iJ«^oy<3W^g!i^  ^ 
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longed  to  Sweden,  and  it  then  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Fin< 
land.  It  stands  on  the  Aurajoki  river,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills  and  mountains.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  a  mineral 
spring.  The  number  of  inhabitants  isl8,O0O.  Themanu- 
mctures  of  Abo  are  tobacco,  sugar,  sail-cloth ;  and  it  trades 
in  provisions  and  deals.  There  are  also  dockyards  here. 
The  fort  of  Abohus  protects  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
does  not  admit  vessels  of  large  size  to  go  up  as  &r  as  the 
town.  In  the  year  1827,  seven  hundnad  and  eaghtf  houses 
"Were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  the  Univern^  build- 
ing the  library,  and  all  the  TalnaUe  ooUecUons..  Since 
this  accident,  the  Unirerai^  has  been  removed  to  Helsing- 
fors.  (See  HsLsiNOFORS.)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  the 
year  1628,  founded  this  University,  or  rather  instituted  an 
Academy,  which  Christina,  in  1 640,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
University.  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  added  to  the  endow- 
ments.  {CarmcUnch's  Geogrcgihy,  German.) 

Many  of  the  treaties  be^een  the  great  European  powers 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  they 
were  concluded.  Thus,  the  Peace  of  Abo  is  often  referred 
to  in  hist(»y,  as  the  treaW  by  which  the  relations  of  Sweden 
and  Russia  were  detemuned  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century. 

A  congress  was  opened  at  Abo  in  March,  1743i  by  tbe 
plenipotentiaries  of  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  confer  on  condi- 
tions of  peace  between  those  powers.  The  war,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  this  conference  to  put  an  end  to,  had  been  com- 
menced in  1741  by  Sweden,  who,  still  smarting  from  the 
eoncessbns  she  had  been  compelled  to  make  to  Peter  the 
Great  by  the  treaty  of  Nystadt  in  1721,  took  advantage  of  the 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
the  latter  power  against  Russia.  The  war  was  most  disas- 
trous to  Sweden :  tbe  hopes  she  had  conceived  of  assistance 
from  Turkey  were  frustrated  by  the  peace  of  Belgrade  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte,  her  best  soldiers  were  defeated, 
and  her  armies  in  Finland  destroyed  in  the  first  campaign. 

The  revolution  in  Rusua,  by  which  Ivan  was  dethroned, 
and  the  dau^^r  of  Peter  set  upcm  the  throne,  occasioned 
a  sunienaion  of  arms,  but  m  1 742  hostilities  began  again ; 
Sweden  was  again  defeated,  and  all  I^nland  abandoned  to 
the  Russian  arms. 

The  Swedish  Diet  met,  and  deliberated  on  offering  the 
succession  of  the  throne  of  Sweden  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Denmark.  Russia,  fearing  the  union  of  the  crowns,  offered 
peace,  and  restitution  of  her  conquests,  on  condition  of  the 
Diet's  choosing  Adolphus  Frederic  of  Holstein  Giottorp  as 
the  successor  of  the  reigning  king,  Frederick,  who  was 
childless.  The  condition  was  accepted,  and  Ae  election  took 
place  on  the  4th  of  July,  1 743. 

By  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  which  was  ^ned  on  tbe 
18th  of  August,  N.S.,  Swe^n  renewed  her  cession  c^Ingria, 
livonia.  and  Esthonia,  which  had  been  given  ui>  by  the 
treaty  of  Nystadt,  and  was  also  compelled  to  yield  the 
eastern  portion  of  Finland,  making  the  river  Kymmene  the 
boundary  of  the  two  nations.  Russia  restored  the  rest  of 
Ae  Grand  Duchy,  which  she  had  gained  in  the  war,  in- 
cluding Abo,  Biomeborg,  and  East  Bothnia.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  Finland  was  ceded 
to  Russia  by  a  peace  concluded  between  tbe  two  powers, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1809. 

ABOMA,  a  large  species  of  serpent,  which  inhabits  the 
fens  and  morasses  of  South  America.   (See  Boa.) 

ABORI'GINES,  a  term  by  which  we  denote  the  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  a  country.  Thus,  to  take  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances,  when  tbe  continent  and  Islands  of 
Amenea  were  discovered,  they  were  found  to  be  inhabited 
by  various  races  of  peo^,  of  whose  immigration  into  those 
r^ions  we  have  no  lustoiical  accounts.  All  the  tribes, 
then,  of  North  America  ma^,  fer  the  present,  be  considered 
as  aborigines.  We  can,  mdeed,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  trace  the  movements  of  various  tribes  from  one 
part  of  the  continent  to  another ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
I  when  we  compare  the  tribes  one  teith  another,  we  canoot 
I  call  a  tribe  which  has  changed  its  place  of  abode,  aboriginal, 
I  with  reference  to  the  new  country  which  it  has  occupied. 
The  North  American  tribes  that  have  moved  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  west  of  that  river  are  not  ab- 
origines in  their  new  territories.  But  the  whole  mass  of 
American  Indians  must,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as 
aboriginal  with  respect  to  the  rest  the  world.  The 
English,  French,  Germans,  Sec.,  who  have  settled  in  Ame- 
rica, aie,  of  oourse,  not  abori^iiM  with  leferenoe  to  that 
eoDtiiMat,  but  settlen,  at  colonists. 


If  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  can  discover 
traces  of  any  people  who  inhabited  England '  prior  to 
and  different  from  those  whom  Julius  Ctesar  found  here, 
then  the  Britons  of  Csesar's  time  are  the  aborigines  of  this 
island. 

The  term  abcnigines  first  occurs  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  who  tinted  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history, 
and,  though  interpreted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  to 
mean  amxttort,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  eomqwodi  to 
the  C^k  word  outocAfAom*.  This  latter  dedgnation,  in- 
deed, expresses  the  most  remote  possible  origin  of  a  nation, 
for  it  signifies  '  people  coeval  witii  the  land  which  they  in- 
habit' The  word  aborigines,  though  perluq>s  not  derived, 
as  some  suppose,  from  the  liitin  words  ab  and  origo,  still 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  general  term  analogous  to 
autochthones,  and  not  the  name  of  any  people  really  known 
to  history.  The  aborigineg  of  the  ancient  legends,  inter- 
woven with  the  history  of  Rome,  were  the  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tiber,  called  by  the  Romans 
Latium,  and  now  the  Maremma  of  tbe  Carapagna  di  Roma; 
but  we  are,  in -truth,  unable  to  say  to  what  people  this  term 
may  be  properly  w^ied.   [See  Niebuhr'*  Sonum  ffittory.} 

ABOU-HANNES  iNtmmu  Sris,  Cuvier  ;  Tantalut 
^thiopieu9,l;a:£bMm'i,  an  African  bird,  which  has  occasioned 
much  discussion  among  the  learned  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  andent  Ibis.  Tne  attention  of  Bruce  was  attracted, 
during  his  stay  in  Upper  Egypt,  by  some  birds  called  by 
the  natives  Abou-Hannes,  whose  forms  reminded  him  of 
the  ibis,  as  represented  on  E^ptian  monuments,  and  re- 
peated observation  confirmed  nun  in  the  opinion  of  their 
identic  with  the  ibis  of  the  ancients.  This  identity  was 
subsequently  corroborated  by  the  distinguished  naturalists, 


[Tnri  VThilc  Ibu.] 

Geofiroy  and  Savigny,  who  accompanied  the  French  ex- 

rtion  into  Egypt,  and  procured  a  number  of  specimens. 
Savigny  published  his  observations  in  a  small  work 
{L'Histoire  Nat.  et  Mythol.  de  llbis),  now  very  scarce,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  also  gflre  a  memoir  on  the  Egyptian  ibis  in 
Haa  Atmales  du  Musewn  for  1804.  in  which  he  has  clearly 
proved,  from  the  comparison  of  a  mummy  ibis  with  a  stuffed 
specimen,  that  the  true  ibis  is  not  the  Tantalus  ibis  of  Lin- 
nteus,  that  being  a  much  larger  bird,  but  is  really  a  species 
of  curlew.  This  bird  appears  to  be  also  a  native  of  regiouB 
very  ronote  from  Egypt  After  just  getting  round  Gape 
Gtiardaflii  (sailing  from  the  soutii).  Salt  saw,  near  the 
cocut,  a  lagoon  almunding  in  wild  fowl, — 'on  the  borders  of 
it  stood  birds  of  a  species  called  by  the  Arabs,  Abou-Hannes, 
which  is  the  true  Ibis  of  the  Egyptians,  as  described  by 
Herodotus ;  a  foct  strongly  markm  by  the  head  and  neck 
being  bare,  and  of  a  d^p  black  colour.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  remark  that  Strabo  mentions  this  bird  as  frequenting  tm  * 
coast  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.*  (Salt, 
p.  97.)  He  adds,  in  a  note,  'a  tolerably  good  specimen  of 
the  bird  is  to  l)e  seen  in  Mr.  Bullock's  valuable  Museum.' 

Herodotus  attributes  the  veneration  of  the  Egyptians  for 
the  ibis,  to  supposed  services  rendered  them  by  the  bird  in 
freeing  their  country  from  winged  serpents.  Tnat  the  ibu. 
however,  could  not  feed  upon  a^pents  appears  nearly  certain 
from  anaton^oal  inn>ection.  The  bill,  fi^-Qxampte,  being 
hmg^  slender,  oonu^hly  cu^^^^^l^^M^ 
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expanded,  and  roundiih  at  the  point,  could  neither  divide 
nor  pierce-  tenenta ;  and  indieotea  rather  an  aptitude  to 
dabble  in  marahy  and  nuiit  nonnds. 

On  the  other  hand.  Banm  Uuvier  finnd.  in  the  uunmy 
ot  the  ibis,  reroaina  of  the  akin  and  scales  of  serpents,  end 
henee  it  baa  beaninlbrrad  that  the  iHfdtnugfat  have  been 
serpenb>eat0n  (Ophiiiphtiga).  This  inferenoe,  however,  is 
at  varianoe  with  the  diservations  made  in  Efi;ypt  by  H. 
Savifpiy  on  a  great  number  of  individuals,  in  the  crops  of 
vrhich  he  unifonnlv  found  land  and  fVesh-water  shells  (Cy- 
clostomata,  Ampttuarite,  PkmorfMt  >Bd  these  shells 
were  always  entire  when  tiieir  inhabitants  had  not  been 
previously  digested. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  ibis  breeds  in  Egypt ;  but,  on 
the  testimony  of  the  inhabitants,  it  arrives  as  soon  as  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise,  augmenting  in  numbers  as 
the  waters  increase,  and  diminishing  as  they  subside,  and 
diiuppearing  when  the  inundation  terminates.  These  birds, 
on  tiieir  arrival,  repair  to  the  low  lands,  which  are  first 
covered  with  water;  but  whm  the  waters  become  deeper 
and  spread  wider,  tae  birds  betake  thenueWea  to  die  higher 
lands.  They  efterwards  approach  the  river,  where  uiey 
establish  themselves  by  the  sides  of  die  canals  and  on  the 
small  dykes,  with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
grounds  are  surrounded. 

The  bird  in  question  sometimes  lives  solitary,  sometimes 
in  small  troops  of  from  eight  to  ten.  Its  flight  is  lofty  and 
powerful,  ana  it  utters  at  intervals  tioaree  cries.  When  it 
alights  on  a  fbesh  piece  of  land,  it  remains  for  hours  together 
occupied  in  tapping  the  mud  with  its  ^bill,  in  search  of 
worms,  &c.  It  walks  leisurely  step  by  step,  and  has  not 
been  observed  to  run,  like  our  curlew  {Nttmemut  arqttata, 
Latham),  to  which  it  otherwise  bears  some  resemblance. 

The  Egyptians  call  the  bird  Abou-menxel,  which  literally 
means  *  Father  sickle-bill;'  the  bill  beingeuned  like  asickle. 
The  ifithiopian  name,  Abou-Hantut,  means  *  Father-John,' 
because,  as  M.  Domont  supposest  ^bB  birds  arrive  about  St. 
John's  dav. 

The  foUowing  is  tite  earliest  account  that  we  have  of  the 
ibis,  fiam  an  eye-witness  (Herodotus  ii;  76) : — *  The  ibis  is 
all  over  very  black-:  it  has  the  legs  of  a  crane,  and  a  beak 
considerably  curved :  its  size  is  a^ut  that  of  a  crex.  Such 
is  the  appearance  of  the  black  ibis,  which  fights  against  the 
serpents.  But  the  other  ibis,  which  is  more  of  a  domestic 
bird  (for  there  are  two  kinds),  has  the  head  and  all  the  neck 
bare  of  feathers :  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  except  the  head, 
neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  wings  and  tail,  all  which 
parts  are  very  black.  As  to  its  legs  and  beak,  it  resembles 
the  other  kind  of  ibis.*  The  black  ibis,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, devoured  the  winged  serpents  which  yearly  attempted 
to  make  their  entry  into  jEgypt  from  Arabia.  It  is  neetlless 
to  add  that  these  winged  serpents  are  a  fitble.  Strabo,  who 
himself  was  snne  nme  in  Egypt.  gi\'es  ibe  Allowing 
account: — *iThe  ibis  is  the  tamest  bird  of  all:  in  form  ami 
size  it  is  like  the  stork.  But  there  are  two  varieties  of 
colour,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the  stork,  and  the  other  is 
all  black.  Every  street  in  Alexandria  is  filled  with  them, 
partly  to  the  benefit  of  the  citizens,  and  partly  not  The 
bird  IS  useful  so  far  as  it  de^'ours  all  kinds  of  vermin,  with 
the  garbage  of  the  shambles,  and  the  refuse  of  the  eating- 
houses,  &c.'  Here  Strabo  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  two,  except  in  colour,  and  he  describes  both  species  as 
living  on  all  kinds  of  garbage.  We  believe,  however,  he 
has  confounded  the  real  ibis  and  the  stork,  as  Hosselquist, 
a  Danish  traveller,  confounded  the  real  ibis  and  the  heron, 
[See  Ibis.] 

ABOU-HARB,  in  Arabic,  the  name  of  the  Leuooryx 

antelope. 

AB0U-H0S3EIN,  accordmg  to  Riippel,  the  German 
traveller  in  "Egypt  and  Nutna,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
eamtnalliduit  a  small  species  of  fox,  found  in  Dar-Foor 
and  Konlofan. 

ABOUKIR.  The  castle  of  Aboukir  (N.  hit.  31°  19', 
£.  long.  30°  6',  and  about  thirteen  miles  N.E.  of  the  town 
of  Alexandria)  is  on  the  extreme  north-eastern  point  of  the 
low  barrier  of  limestone  rocks  that  form  the  breastwork  of 
the  coast  of  Alexandria.  It  marks,  in  fact,  the  extrome 
eastern  limit,  along  the  northern  coast,  of  the  rocks  of  the 
African  continent,  being  immediately  followed  by  the  old 
Canopic  mouth  and  the  alluvium  of  the  Delta.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Aboukir  castle  is  near  the  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  but  whether  this  city  was*Canopu3  or  not,  we  think  it  is 
impossible  to  decide,  as  the  coast  has  undergone  very  great 


changes.  Canopus,  however,  could  not  be  mora  than  a  finr 
miles  distant  from  Aboukir,  probably  on  the  east  side. 

The  small  island  which  Ues  near  Aboukir  pdnt  oontains 
traces  of  okl  buildings,  and  also  evident  marks  of  baxlng 
once  been  lamer  than  it  is  at  present  This  little  spot  is 
now  commonly  called  Nelson's  island,  in  commemoration  of 
the  victory  whifh  the  English  admual  obtuned  mer  the 
French  fleet,  under  Brueya,  in  Aboukir  bay,  August  1, 1 798 
(gee  Nblson).  Aboukir  bay  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
by  Aboukir  punt  on  the  south-west,  and  by  the  neck  of 
land  at  the  outlet  of  the  Rosetta  arm  on  the  north-east. 


ABOUSAMBUI^  IPSAMBUL,  or  EBSAMBUL,  a 
place  remarkable  for  contuning  two  of  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  Egyptian  rock-cut  temples.  These  exm^tions 
are  in  Nutria,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  N.  lat  22°  22', 
about  twenty-six  geonaphical  miles  north  of  the  eatanets 
of  Wady  Haifa.  Near  Abousambul  the  river  flows  fVom  south- 
west to  north-east,  throu[;h  sandstone  hills;  on  the  west 
bank  a  valley  opens  and  displavs  two  faces  or  walls  of 
rock,  each  of  which  has  been  fashioned  into  the  front  of  a 
temple.  The  excavations  are  mode  in  the  solid  massof  the 
mountain. 

The  smaller  temple  was  first  described  by  Burcklmrdt, 
who  f^ave  it  the  np.me  of  the  Temple  of  Isis.  It  stands  20 
feet  above  the  present  le\'el  of  the  river,  is  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrance of  dust  or  rubbish,  and  in  a  state  almost  as  perlect 
as  when  it  was  just  completed. 

The  facade  of  this  excavation  is  the  exact  prototype  of 
those  masses  of  Egyptian  architecture,  called  ptvpyla  :  the 
face  slopes  outwards  towanls  the  base,  thus  prcsemng  one 
chief  characteristic  of  the  pyramidal  style  of  building.  On 
each  side  of  the  door-way  arc  three  standing  colossal 
figures,  about  30  feet  higb,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  deep 
sunk  in  niches ;  to  the  back  part  of  which  thej*  are  attached 
bv  a  portion  of  the  rock  that  has  been  allowed  to  remain. 
'The  figures  have,  as  usual  with  Egy  ptian  frtatues  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  one  foot  advanced;  they  look  towards  the  ri^-er. 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  figures  stand  smaller  ones,  from 
4  to  6  feet  high :  we  belie\'e  this  is  the  case  with  all  of 
them,  though  the  print  in  (rau's  splendid  work  on  Nubia 
does  not  exhibit  any  smaller  figures  attached  to  the  cen- 
tral one  on  each  side,  which  is  a  female,  and  proba- 
bly the  representati^■e  of  Isis.  These  smaller  figures, 
however,  appear  in  Gau's  geometrical  deration,  (pi.  54.) 
The  two  male  figures,  on  the  right  side  of  the  door- 
way, are  probahl/  Osiris:  that  nearest  to  the  door,  on 
the  left  hand,  is  the  same ;  while  the  other  male  figure 
on  thu  wde  has  a  diflTerent  bead-dress  and  exprosuon  of 
countenance,  and  is  also  an  Osiris.  He  has  horns  on  his 
head,  supporting  a  disk.  The  whole  fa^-ade  is  ornamented 
with  hieroglyphics ;  among  which  we  percei\'e  several  ellip- 
tical rings,  which,  it  is  now  ascertained,  contain  the  names 
and  titles  of  kings.  The  rings  on  this  temple  present,  witJi 
several  variations,  the  name  of  Ramses,  one  of  the  several 
ancient  monarchs  of  Egypt,  who  bore  that  name.  If  we 
consider  the  name  to  be  that  of  Ramses  the  Great,  the  dale 
of  this  cxca'\'ation  will  be  alwut  h.c.  1500,  provided  we  admit 
the  inscription  to  be  contemporarj'with  the  excavation — an 
■hypothesis,  however,  that  wants  confirmation.  It  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  originffLexca^'ationJs  j>f  much  higher 
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Hitii)uity  than  the  aculptureg  of  the  outude,  and  the  paintad 

bas-reliefa  of  the  interior, 

The  width  of  the  front  of  this  temple  is  about  90  feet :  the 
depth  measured  £rom  the  centre  of  the  door-way  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  adytum  is  76  feet.  From  the  door  a  pasia^ 
leads  to  a  room  35  feet  by  364,  supported  by  six  square  pil- 
lars, three  on  eaoh  side,  with  Isis-neaded  capitals,  similar  to 
those  of  Denderah.  From  this  apartment  we  pass  into  a 
narrow  kind  of  vestibule,  the  direction  of  whose  length  is  at 
right-angles  to  the  axis  of  the  excavation ;  and  thence  into 
the  adytum  or  recess,  which  contains  the  remains  of  a 
sittins-  statue  cut  in  the  rock.  There  are  two  other  small 
ahambers  besides  those  enumerated,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
vestibule  just  alluded  to.  The  interior  of  this  excavation  is 
richly  adorned  with  painted  bas-reliefs,  representing  offerings 
of  palm-bmnches  and  the  lotus  to  Osiris,  with  other  subjects 
usually  found  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  figures  are 
painted  yellow  with  black  hair ;  the  head-diess  of  Isis  is 
painted  in  black  and  white  stripes;  the  ceiling  is  blue, 
which  is  a  favourite  colour  for  ceihngs  iu  the  ancient  build- 
ings of  Egypt. 

But  this  excavation,  ma^flcent  as  it  is,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  another  rock-cut  temple,  which 
is  found  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  in  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  The  front  of  this  temple  was  almost  covered 
with  sand,  except  the  head  and  shoulders  of  one  of  the  four 
colossi  which  decorate  the  facade,  and  the  frieze  and  head 
of  an  enormous  hawk.  Belzoni,  in  the  year  1817,  with  the 
assistance  of  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  aid  of  the 
miserable  natives,  succeeded  in  finding  the  entrance ;  but 
he  had  to  remove  31  feet  of  sand  before  ne  came  to  the  top 
of  the  door. 

This  excavation  is  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  faces  south-east  by  east.  The  width  of  the  front 
is  117  feet  (127  according  to  Colonel  Stratton),  and  86 
high  :  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  door  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice  is  66  feet  6  inches ;  the  height  of  the  door  is  20 
feet.  There  are  four  enormous  sitting  colossi  in  front,  which 
are  the  lai^t  in  all  Egypt  or  Nubia. 


[One  of  the  Col<»*t  of  Abcm»onibul  ] 

The  following  are  some  of  the  dimensions  of  this  enor- 
mous figure :  25  feet  4  inches  across  the  shoulders,  the  face 
7  feet  long,  the  nose  2  feet  8  inches,  the  beard  5  feet  6 
ioehes ;  the  whole  height,  as  it  sits,  is  about  50  feet,  be- 
wiisthe  cap,  which  is  14  feet  high.   Only  two  of  theae 


monsters  are  in  sight ;  a  third  is  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
the  fourth  has  parUy  fallen  down  frem  the  rock  to  which  be 
was  attached  by  the  back,  and  is  also  covered.  From  some 
traces  of  colour  on  these  figures,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  once  painted,  according  to  the  E^ptian  fashion.  Over 
the  door  there  is  a  figure  in  relief  of  Osiris,  20  feet  high,  in 
a  niche,  and  with  two  colossal  figures,  one  on  each  side 
looking  towards  it.  The  highest  part  of  the  faf:ade  is 
formed  by  a  cornice,  ornamented  with  hien^lyphics,  and  a 
moulding  and  frieie  below  it.  Above  the  cornice  is  a  row 
of  twenty-two  monkeys  seated,  about  8  feet  high,  and  G 
atxoss  the  shoulders. 

Tbe  depth  of  the  temple  is  abont  170  feet  It  contains 
in  all  fourteen  apartments ;  but  its  several  anangementii 
may  be  best  understood,  in  tbe  absence  of  a  plan,  by  consi- 
dering it  as  containing  four  principfd  chambers  bemnd  one 
another,  with  a  number  of  attached  apartments.  To  form 
anything  like  an  adequate  notion  of  this  enormous  excava- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  consult  the  spedal  descriptions  to 
which  we  refer  at  the  end  of  this  article  ;  but  the  following 
description  of  the  Pronaos,  or  first  great  chamber,  may  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the  whole. 
The  first  chamber  is  57  feet  long,  and  52  wide,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  two  rows  of  square  pillars,  four  in  each  row  ;  each 
side  of  the  pillars  measures,  according  to  some  accounts,  5 
feet,  according  to  others  8  feet  Their  height,  according  to  Bel- 
zoni's  account,  is  30  feet.  To  each  pillar  is  attached  by  his 
back  a  standing  colossus,  which,  reaching  the  roof  with  its  high 
cap,  appcuis  to  support  the  incumbent  mass.  These  figures 
are  described  as  bold  in  their  execution,  and  as  producing 
an  agreeable  effect.  Their  arms  are  crossed  on  the  breast ; 
in  one  hand  they  bear  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  other 
the  scourge.  These  statues  are  entirely  covered  with  a  kind 
of  stucco,  which  is  richly  painted  with  various  colours. 

The  painted  walls,  which  represent  a  hero  of  colossal  size 
gaining  a  victory  over  his  enemies,  triumphing,  &c.,  are 
well  worth  a  careful  study,  not  only  as  works  of  art  which 
possess  merit  in  their  way,  but  from  the  resemblance,  in 
many  respects,  of  the  events  here  depicted  to  the  battle- 
scenes  represented  on  the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  appear  to 
be  the  records  oS  great  achievements,  such  as  tradition 
assigns  to  Sesostris,  who  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
identical  with  Ramses  the  Great.  The  name  and  title  of 
the  latter  monarch  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  temple ; 
and  if  he  was  not  the  original  excavator,  ne  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered,  at  least,  as  the  completer  of  this  great  design. 

In  the  ajdytum,  or  last  chamber  of  the  four  above-men- 
tioned, which  is  23^  feet  long,  and  12  wide,  there  arc  four 
colossal  painted  figures  seated  at  the  extremity ;  in  the  centre 
of  this  room  is  a  pedestal.  Heeren  conjectures  that  a  &an;o- 
phagus  once  stow  on  this  pedestal,  and  that  we  ought  to 
consider  this  huge  excavation  not  a  temple,  but  a  tomb. 

The  name  Abousambul  is  variously  written  at  the  present 
day,  and  the  origin  of  it  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  it  contains  the  syllable  Psam  (the  name 
of  a  ueity),  which  we  observe  in  several  Egyptian  names, 
such  as  Psammis  and  Psammetichus.  [See  Gau'i  Monu^ 
mmts  qf  Nubia — Belxomt  Operations  in  Egypt  and  Nubia 
~  Bitter's  4frica—CQl.  Stratton,  EcUn.  Phil.  Joumal— 
Egyplian  Antiquitif.sof  this  SQciety.'\ 

ABOU-SCHOM,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  species  of  fox 
{canis  variegatits)  [Riipp.  Zool.  Atl.,  p.  31],  discovered  by 
Riippel  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Egypt.  It  does  not  burrow 
under  ground,  liko  the  generality  of  foxes ;  but,  like  the 
jackall,  resides  among  the  rocks  and  deserts,  and  feeds  upon 
lizards  and  small  quiuhupeds. 

ABOUSHEHR.  generally  called  BUSHIRE,  is  a 
town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  gulf  (N.  lat.  28°  57', 
E.  long.  50°  52'),  and  now  the  principal  sea-port  in  these 
waters.  It  stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of  a  sandy 
peninsula,  which  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  west  side, 
and  on  the  north  and  north-east  bounded  by  an  inden- 
tation of  the  sea,  forming  a  deep  bay.  The  country  all 
around  Bushire  is  parched  and  barren,  slwwing  notuing 
but  grey  clay,  brown  sand,  and  rock,  without  any  kind  of 
vej^L'tation.  Though  the  town  looks  pretty  well  from  the 
sea.  like  most  Persian  towns  the  interior  disappoints  ex- 

Sectation,  as  the  place  does  not  contain  more  than  half  a 
Dzen  decent  bouses,  which  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
Since  the  decline  of  Bunder  Abbas,  or  Gombroon,  Bushire 
has  become  the  great  Persian  emporium  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  its  commerce  is  now  considerable.  Bullion  and 
raw  dlk  ate  the  principal  articles  of  export   Vessels  of  300 
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tons  cannot  approacti  nearer  the  town  than  six  miles.  The 
populatii  n  u  probably  as  much  as  10.000.  [See  Kirmeir'a 
Manmr  on  P«rtia.'\ 


From  Bushire  to  Shiiaz  in  the  interior,  through  which 
place  a  great  part  of  the  trade  of  Bushire  passes,  is  a  distance 
of  about  152  miles  fbllowing  the  road  through  Kazeroon, 
vhich.  in  many  parts,  is  exc^dingly  steep  and  rugged. 

ABOTJSIR.  a  place  in  the  Egyptian  Delta  on  the  site  of 
the  andent  Busiru  (N.  lat  30^  55'),  near  the  left  bank  of 
flw  Itemietta  bnneh  of  the  Nfle.  like  mort  cS  the  Bites 
of  andent  cities  in  the  Delta,  it  luis  preserved  its  name 
almost  unchanged,  and  enough  still  remains  to  staov  tint  a 
temple  once  existed  here,  as  we  know  ftom  Herodotus, 
though  its  traces  are  inugniflcantwhen  compared  with  those 
of  San,  Tel  Basta,  and  Heliopolis. 

ABRAHAM  (originally  Abrak),  the  great  ancestor 
and  finmder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  first  depositary  of 
the  divine  promises  in  favour  the  chosen  people.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Terah,  the  eighth  in  descent  from 
Shem,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  and  was  bom,  probably,  at 
Ur,  a  town  of  Chaldiea,  about  2000  years  before  the  C'luis- 
tian  era.  His  history  occupies  about  a  fourth  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis — namely,  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  chapters 
inclusive.  Having  married  Sarah  (originally  Sarai),  his 
«8ter  by  the  lather's  side,  he  accompamed  his  father  aiid 
hill  nephew  Lot  to  Haran,  where  Terah  died;  and  tiien, 
at  the  oommand  of  God,  still  taking  his  wife  and  Lot  along 
with  him,  he  left  Haran,  and  proceeded  towaida  the  south, 
tin  he  reached  the  plain  of  Moreh,  in  Canaan.  The  epoch 
of  the  commencement  of  this  journey,  which  happened 
when  he  was  sevenW-flvo  years  old,  is  called  by  chrono- 
logists  the  Call  of  Abraham.  Soon  after,  a  famine  forced 
the  patriarch  to  make  a  journey  into  Egypt;  from  which 
country,  when  he  had  returned  to  the  ^lace  of  his  abode  in 
Canaan,  he  found  that  the  increase  of  his  own  flocks,  and 
those  of  his  nephew,  made  it  necessary  that  they  should 
choose  separate  settlements;  and,  accordingly,  by  mutual 
consent.  Lot  withdrew  towards  the  east,  and  established  Idm- 
eelf  among  the  cities  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  while  Abraham 
removed  to  the  plain  (rfMamre  in  Hebron.  He  had  reaahed 
his  ninety-ninth  year,  and  his  wife,  who  had  been  hitherto 
hanen,  her  eia^tjr-ninth,  when  Ciod  appeared  to  him,  and 
declared  that  there  should  yet  spring  from  diem  a  greiit  na- 
tion :  a  promise  which  was  confirmed,  to  the  almost  ineredu- 
Vnu  mother,  by  the  tnrth  of  Isaac  the  following  vear.  The 
serare  trial  of  Abraham's  faith,  in  the  commana  given  him 
to  sacrifice  this  beloved  son,  so  beautifully  related  in  the 
22nd  chapter  of  Gene^,  is  familiar  to  every  reader.  Some 
time  before  this,  we  may  remark,  he  had  given  another 
striking  proof  of  his  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  his 
implicit  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God,  in  his  dismissal  of 
his  son  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  by  Hagar,  the  Egyptian 
bondwoman,  on  the  assurance  of  his  heavenly  ftUhcr,  that  of 
him,  too,  would  he  make  a  nation,  because  he  was  the 
iMriaieh's  seed.  Aldumgh  Sarah's  determination,  that  the 
bondwoman  and  her  offering  should  no  longer  remain  in 
the  house,  'was,*  we  an  told,  *very  grievous  in  Abralmm'i 
light,  because  of  his  son/  he  had  no  sooner  recdved  the 


above  intimatloD  firom  on  High^  than  he  '  rose  up  eariy  in 
the  morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  child,  and 
sent  her  aww.  The  Arabs  claim  to  have  si«ang  fr«n 
IshmaeU  as  end  the  Hebrews  ftnn  Isaac.  After  the  deaUi 
of  Sarah,  at  tiie  age  of  127,  Abraham  married  Ketorah,  and 
by  her  had  other  six  sons.  The  -venerable  patriarch  d^  at 
the  age  of  1 75,  and  was  buried,  fay  Isaac  ana  Ishmael,  in  the 
same  tomb  wliich  omtained  his  first  wife  in  Hamre.  Abra- 
ham is  mentioned  by  the  epitomist  Justin,  who,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  his  original  TVc^tu  Pon^eius,  inaccurately  says  of 
the  Jews,  that  they  derive  their  origin  fi^mi  Damascus,  a 
fhmous  city  of  Syria,  and  that  their  kings  were  Abraham 
and  Israel 

ABRAHAM  HEN.  '  To  sham  Abraham '  is  a  weli 
known  cant  expression,  which  has  reference  to  the  praclioes 
of  a  lat^  class  of  vagabonds  and  cheats  who  were  once 
common  in  this  country.  An  Abraham  Man  was  an  im- 
postor who  personated  a  'Tom  of  Bedlam,' — an  unhappy 
being  who  was  turned  out  of  a  lunatio  hos^t^  to  subsnt 
upon  casual  alms,  incurable  hnt  harmless,  without  a  home, 
but  still  maintained  by  puUic  sympathy.  This  class  of  per- 
sons was  80  numennu  at  a  penod  when  tiiere  was  very  in- 
sufficient provision  fbrthe  cure  or  mitigation  of  the  greatest 
of  human  calamities,  that  the  charity  of  the  kiud-nearted 
inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  was  largely 
taxed  for  their  support ;  and  the  appeal  thus  made  to  the 
feelings  by  a  poor  creature,  fentastically  clothed  in  tawdry 
rags,  and  singing  snatches  of  old  son^  was  so  irresistible, 
that  it  became  a  profitable  trade  to  imitate  such  an  unfortu- 
nate being.  In  Decker's  Engtith  ViUaniet,  written  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  there  are  many  curious  particulars 
of  the  habits  of  this  (Aass  of  impostors;  these  details,  in 
great  part,  agree  with  the  rich  description  which  Shaks- 
peare  has  given  in  his  Lear  (Act  iL  scene  3.)  of  a  pretended 
'  Poor  Tom,'  who  has  put  on 

'  The  bunt  and  moat  poorett  thiMi 
That  Bvet  peourv,  In  contenptoriDUt 
Brought  nmr  to  Mut' 

[See  Disraeli's  Curumtiet  of  LUeraUire,  vol.  iii] 

ABRANTES,  a  fbrtified  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  on  a  hill  near  the  Tagus 
(N.  lat.  39»  27',  W.  long.  8°  U'),  74  miles  north-east  of 
Lisbon.  It  has  about  5000  inhabitants.  The  eminence  on 
which  the  town  stands  is  covered  with  olive-yards  and  gar- 
dens ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  along  the  Tagus,  as 
far  as  Lisbon,  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Abrantes  has  several 
churches  and  convents ;  but  its  value,  as  a  military  position, 
constitutes  its  chief  impcKlance.  Abiantes  gave  the  title  of 
Duke  to  Marshal  jMwk,  one  v£  Buonaparte's  genraals. 

ABRUZZO  is  the  name  given  to  three  of  the  fifteen  divi. 
was  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  Italy,  which,  from  their 
ndative  positions  with  regard  to  the  capital,  Naples,  are 
difltinguiahed  by  the  names:  Abruzio  Ultra,  or  Further 
Abruzzo  I.  and  II.,  and  Abmzzo  Citro,  or  Nearer  Abruzzo. 
These  three  divisions  t(^;ether  contain  an  area  of  about  500O 
square  milea,  and  have  a  population  of  about  800,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.  are  a  manufacturing 
people,  and  amongst  the  most  industrious  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  capital  is  Teramo,  an  episcopal  city,  which, 
has  a  royal  college,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  This  district  ' 
contains  the  considerable  towns  of  Atri,  with  6000  inhabi- 
tants, and .  Civita  di  Fenna  with  9000 ;  also  the  fortress  of  I 
C^vitella,  near  the  Roman  frontier. 

The  chief  town  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II.  is  Ai^uila,  which 
stands  on  a  hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Atemo.  It  is  a  fortified 
episcopal  city,  having  a  castle,  manufactures  of  paper, 
stockings,  and  leather,  a  lycenm,  and  a  high  court  of  appals. 
Its  population  is  about  10,000.  Sulmona,  the  ancient  anhoo, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  and  Celano,  about  4  miles  frona 
the  lake  of  the  same  name,  belong  to  this  province. 

The  inhabitants  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  like  those  of  the  otaeiri 
divisions,  praseds  considerable  manufacturing  induatry~_ 
Chieti  or  Teti,  the  ancient  Teote,  the  chief  town,  near  tfio 
Pescara,  is  a  fortified  nrchiepiscopal  dtv,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000.  The  Theatine  order  of  monks,  founded 
in  1624,  take  Uieir  name  fh>m  this  place.  The  fortress  o£ 
Pescara,  and  the  towns  of  Ortona  on  the  sea,  and  Lanciano 
on  the  Foltrino,  belong  to  this  division.  The  latter  town  ia 
considered  the  chief  commerdal  jdace  in  the  Abmzzi. 
has  a  population  of  18,000. 

The  origin  of  ^  name  AbncsuM^  onontaip.  Hie  v«m 
appean  m  the  oldflBt^^pi;}  ^^^g^^^^^^  tha  «  in 
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the  begkming  of  the  modern  name  being  xw  flffidantptrt 

or  it. 

The  pnmnoes  of  the  Ateiiui  pment  to  the  Adriatie  a 
«aMt  uout  e^ty  milei  in  lengu,  with  hardly  an  inden- 
tion  or  projectioQ  that  deserves  notice,  except  the  point  called 
Penna,  aaid  not  a  single  harbour  for  nwderate-eized  veflseU. 
The  norttiem  boondaiy.  between  the  States  of  the  Churoh 
and  tiie  Alvoxzi,  oommenoes  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tnmto, 
RtmniiiKiniegidariywestvaid,  and  then  south,  it  strikes  the 
mcc  V^ino  near  tUeti ;  from  diis  point  its  general  direo- 
tioD,  vhieh  is  southreast,  follows  a  high  mountain  ran^, 
which,  however,  must  not  be  oongidered  as  the  dividing  luw 
of  the  waters  tluU  fall  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  opposite  or 
Tuscan  sea.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Abnixxi  com- 
mences near  the  mouth  of  the  Trigoo,  half  way  between  the 
tnras  of  Vasto  and  Temnli  on  Ae  Adriatie  coast,  and,  after 
s  Aott  deviation  from  the  eoune  of  this  atream,  fi^lows  it  up- 
VMdsfiw  KKne  diatanee.  It  then  nnu,  izmgulaily,  veatwaad 
udnorthward,  nearly  parallel  to^  ccuiee  of  the  Sangrot  and 
keeping  along  the  summit  of  the  high  central  ridge  that 
di^ioea  the  waters  this  river  from  those  of  the  Voltomo,  it 
then  descends  into  &e  valley  of  the  Lirts,  which  river  it 
aones  above  Sera,  where  we  may  consider  it  as  uniting 
witii  the  line  just  described  running  south-east  from  Rieb. 
k  traveller  going  from  Arpino  (Arpinum),  the  birdi-place  of 
Gbbco,  to  the  Lue  Celano,  must  crows  the  I^ris,  and  the  fttat 
fillsge  in  the  Abruzzi  that  he  will  come  to,  is  a  httle  place 
csUed  Baixerano.  Around  this  place  the  mountains  are  lofty 
ud  well  wooded,  containing  oaks  of  a  larger  size  than  usual 
in  Italy ;  some  the  mountains  on  the  6th  of  May,  aooord- 
ing  to  Ckdt  Hoare,  were  capped  with  snow,  From  Balzerano 
the  road  runs  along  the  mountain  udes,  through  rocks  and 
oik  Imsts,  and  over  tiw  high  emiiience  of  Homa,  to  the  still 
giMtnelevatian  of  Antino,  a  tdaoe  mnaritaUe  Ah:  remains 
rf  ite  original  walls,  buflt  without  cement,  and  for  many 
Romsn  uiscrqrtioos,  which  prove  the  Rmnan  name  of  the 
town  tD  have  been  Antinom.  From  Antuio  to  Capistrello, 
Asnlley  of  the  river  becomes  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  only 
1  passage  for  the  water,  and  a  road  along  the  brink.  The 
tnroller,  ascending  Along  this  wild  and  {ncturesque  track, 
pOMves  that  he  is  approaching  the  sources  of  the  liris, 
ud  the  basin  of  the  lake  Celano.  This  lake,  the  Fu- 
amifl  of  the  Romans,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Ca- 
piittello:  its  greatest  length  is  about  fifteen  miles,  with 
a  breadth  averaging  about  five  or  six.  It  is  subject  to  rises 
and  ftlls,  which  are  difficult  to  explain,  and,  indeed,  with- 
ont  man  information  on  the  uihijeet  than  can  be  found 
in  bnriu  of  ordinary  aooees,  there  is  no  use  m  hazarding 
•By  otrinioa.  It  is  said  to  ctmtain  many  fish.  The  Em- 
ponr  CSlaudius  undertotA  a  i^eat  work  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  lake,  or,  at  least,  preventing  it  firam  doing 
damage  oversowing.  Buetonius  says  it,  *  he  nnder- 
tocft  ttie  Fucine  lake,  no  less  from  the  hope  of  speedily 
completing  the  task,  than  from  the  love  of  glory.  Some 
prirate  individutds  had  already  offered  to  construct  the 
necessary  drain,  on  condition  of  having  tbe  lands  that  were 
morerecL  Claudius  made  a  canal  three  miles  long,  partlv 
by  perforating  and  partly  by  cutting  down  a  mountain.  It 
vu  finished  in  eleven  years,  thirty  thousand  men  having 
been  ecHistantly  employed  thereon.  '^The  emissary,'  says 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare, '  commences  in  a  plain  near  the  lake, 
btnrses  a  mountain  of  solid  rock,  and  pursues  its  course 
dmm^  the  Cam|H  Palentini  to  CapiBtreUo,  where  it  dis- 
AugBB  Itself  into  the  Liiis.  The  present  emisaary  is  far 
•dnjued  into  the  lake,  and  ccmaiderably  bek>w  iiaa  ordinary 
wr&ce  of  the  water.'  The  amiasaTy  has  been  latdyTMtoiM 
by  the  government.  In  18S3,  a  company  was  formed, 
rader  the  sanction  of  the  present  king,  for  draimnf  Uie 
hke,  and  recoverinj^  the  valuable  land  which  has  for  so 
May  ages  been  lymg  unproductive.  AU  the  land  which 
Bay  be  Tecovered  was  conceded  in  perpetui^  to  Messrs 
O'Aigont  and  Devae  of  Naples.  It  is  calculated  that  nearl^r 
36,000  acres  will  be  recovered,  and  Ukat  &e  sale  of  the  land 
will  return  1,130,000/.  equal  to  four  times  the  caratal  of  the 
onnpany.  A  httle  to  the  north  of  the  lake  is  the  deserted 
^Qage  of  Albi,  on  an  eminence,  probably  the  Alba  Fuci- 
ttnan  of  the  Romans.  From  Avezzano,  which  is  near  the 
ake,  tbe  traveller  may  proceed  northwaidfl,  tiimagh  tiie 
nOey  of  CeaoUno  to  Taghacozzo,  buih  on  the  lurnt  dda 
a  deep  ravine.  '  On  asomding  the  hill,'  ta^  w  R.  C. 
Hoare,  *  17,  a  dreary  extent  of  rocky  monntain  ex- 
itaelf  to  my  -riew,  and  liie  trees  had  noi  yet  laid  aside 
w  wintry  garb,  hat  wen  jnsfe  puhing  ftrtii  thcor  IsaTae.' 
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The  moontakia  of  tiie  Ahniiii.  ibaoA  ftrming  an  enm- 
tial  part  of  the  Apenmne  chain,  and  tbsrefiwe  running,  ge- 
nerally,  from  norttMrast  to  aou&-east,  an  extnm^y  Trngu- 
lar.  liiey  send  oat  Rnaller  branebea  towards  the  coast  of 
the  Adri^ic,  forming  beds  for  the  numerous  streams  whieh 
flow  into  that  gul£  In  the  centre  they  form  several  high 
ridges,  sometimes  diverging  firom,  and  sometimes  parallel  to, 
each  other ;  tbe  valley  of  Aquila  lies  between  Monte  Coino 
and  Monte  Velino,  and  between  the  latter  and  a  more 
southern  ridge  lies  the  basin  of  Celano.  The  valleys  of  the 
Abruzzi,  to  ue  west  of  the  Lake  Celano,  are  watered  by  the 
Liris,  tbe  Turano,  and  tbe  Salto,  which  two  last  join  the 
VeUno.  The  teal  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  by  which 
we  mean  the  line  which  divides  ^e  waters  that  ftow  east- 
ward from  those  which  run  westward  or  southward,  may  be 
traced  between  the  sources  of  the  latter  river  and  those  of  the 
Tronto,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic.  Following  it  to  the 
south,  we  find  the  sources  of  tbe  Pescara,  which  also  runs  into 
the  Adriatic ;  and  we  trace  the  main  chain  forther  south,  on 
tbe  east  side  the  bhsin,  which  contains  the  Lake  of  Celano. 
The  direction  l^n  winds  round  the  south  part  of  the  lake, 
and  afterwaidH  runs  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Sangro,  whidi 
flows  in  the  same  direction  as  the  other  two  rivers.  It  then 
strikes  direct  east,  separating  Abruzzo  from  Campania  and 
tbe  province  of  Moliite,  and  inssing  between  Castel  di  Sangro 
and  Isemia,  j^ns  Mounts  Bifomo  and  Matese  south-east  of 
the  latter.  The  central  Apennines,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  Lake  Celano,  contain  the  highest  points  in  the  whole 
range.  Monte  Velino  is  seen  firora  the  eminence  of  Albi 
to  the  north,  raisuig  its  lofty  head  8397  feet.  Farther  north, 
Monte  Como,  the  highest  point  of  the  Apennines,  some- 
times called  the  great  rock  Italy  (t7  ^ran  $as90  d  lUUkiit 
risea  to  the  hei^t  of  9521  feet,  and  its  summit  is  oovered 
witii  snow,  sometimes  perhaps  through  the  whole  year. 
VagBtation,  however,  ceases  only  600  feet  below  its  highest 
point  Amther  lofty  mountain,  called  Monte  Mqella,  foo- 
jects  out  of  tiie  main  ridge  between  the  valley  of  the  Pescara 
and  that  of  the  Sangro,  to  the  north-east  of  Suhnona,  ita 
highest  summit  being  8500  feet.  This  is  an  extinct  TOh»no. 
ToB  mountains  of  Abruzzo  are  among  the  finest  in  the  whole 
Apennine  range.  Tliey  are  less  nued  than  those  farther 
north,  and  they  present  groups  of  a  bolder  and  more  romantic 
appearance.  Spreading  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  50  or 
60  miles  in  breadth,  they  enclose  del^htfbl  valleys,  towns, 
and  a  numerous  population  within  their  various  ridges :  the 
whole  province  of  Aquila  is,  in  feet,  encircled  by  them. 
These  mountidns  are  calcareous,  Uke  the  great  mass  of  the 
Apennines.  M.  Orsini,  a  naturalist  from  Asooli,  observed 
on  the  sides  of  Monte  Conio,  masses  of  gneiss  laid  ham  by 
the  waters  which  had  ewrried  off  the  crust  of  alpine  lime, « 
which  the  external  cliflk  are  formed.  A  party  of  iKJtanists 
from  Naples  visited  these  mountains  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
tlwy  ascended  Mounts  Velino,  Como.  Mqella,  and  otiun* 
high  pinnacles.  M.  Tenora,  one  of  the  par^,  published  an 
account  of  Uieir  obsOT\'ations.  They  found  Mount  Velino 
rich  in  rare  plants,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  magnifl- 
cent.  They  suffered  much  firom  flurst,  as  they  met  with  no 
springs  on  this  mountain. 

The  brief  description  of  Antinori,  an  Italian  writer,  is,  on 
the  whole,  correct : — '  There  are,  in  many  places,  rough  and 
inaccessible  mountains  tdways  covered  with  snow,  wild  forests, 

ftleasant  woods,  agreeable  pastures,  clear  fountains,  deep 
akes,  and  many  rivers  of  every  size,  which  run  from  the  (ma, 
or  the  other  side,  to  seek  the  one  or  die  other  sea  of  Italy. ' 

The  natives  of  the  highlands  of  Abruzzo  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  rearing  and  tending  of  sheejp,  numerous  flocks 
of  which,  after  feeing  on  the  moimtaui  pastures  during 
summer,  migrate  to  the  plams  of  Puglia  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  The  shepherds  are  generally  acoompaniea  by  their 
wives  and  d^dren  in  these  yearly  migrations  to  and  frtim  the 
mountains,  and  by  their  large  white  dogs,  which  are  very 
fierce  to  strangers.  The  sheep's  milk  is  used  to  make  cheese, 
the  wool  is  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  tbe  skins 
are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  the  Levant  The  shep- 
herds also  are  clothed  in  them,  and  wear  sandals  of  untanned 
leather, fastened  withsnull  cords,  round  the  leg:  they  are 
a  quiet  frugal,  and  honest  race.  The  breed  of  merino  sheep 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  the  Ahrusxi  near  Suhnona 
and  Valkfflcura,  wool  being  now  in  great  demand  for  flie  fost- 
inCTeanng  nwnuftetures  of  tiie  ^gdom.  The  laboums 
andfhnnersindieAteuzzianmosdypow.firw  of  the  latter 
beii^  TOoprietors ;  and  alOuragh  Uw  feudalities  havebeen 
long  »ne.  aboliihed^  yet  t»»D^^y%5©e^te* 
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unoimtii^  ilk  nanv  initenoM  to  M  pw  Mnt  on  tin  eati- 
Uiated  ineonM  vt  uw  lukL  ImproramaDti  in  agrioiiltuM, 
•nd  eapeeiaUy  in  the  method  of  maauhng  the  Una,  are  little 
known.  Numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fed  in  the  extensive 
<mUi  foiests  ttiat  oover  the  mountain  lidei ;  end  the  h«m>  and 
Musages  of  Abnuzo  are  in  jjreat  request.  Lamb  andmut> 
ton  an  also  of  excellent  quahty. 

The  woods  <f  the  Abruizi  luiTe  been  sadly  laid  wast* 
during  the  last  thirty  yean :  fine  timber  trees,  oaks  and 
baeehoB,  have  been  wantonly  cut  down ;  and  the  mountains 
having  thus  been  laid  bare,  the  rain  and  melted  snow,  meet- 
ing mSk  no  obatada,  have  washed  off  ibB  soil,  and  oanied 
dsTBStation  into  tin  fletds  below.  A  want  <tf  fiul  has  been 
Mt  in  many  plaoes,  which  is  a  snioui  evil  in  the  high 
ngiuu  that  are  exiwsed  to  eight  months'  winter;  but  to 
Ttmedy  tbia  inconvenience,  the  government  has  now  relieved 
the  new  jdaatations  from  taxation.  The  mountain  fast- 
nesses are  inhabited  by  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boais. 
Ilieae  provinces  are  but  little  firequented  by  travellers. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  who  visited  the  Lake  Celano,  says  of  this 
country  : — '  The  province  of  Abruiso,  un&equented  bv  the 
generality  of  travellers,  and  unknown  even  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  districts,  like  Sicily,  ha3  been  re- 
presented as  a  country  uncivilized  with  re^id  to  society, 
infested  by  robbers,  inaccesuble  Own  mountains,  and  fitter 
for  the  residence  of  wild  beasts  than  of  ratiinial  U^gs.  But 
I  must  hen  repeat,  with  gratitude,  that,  in  these  romuitio, 
nnflrequented  tracts,  we  met  with  that  genuine  and  cordial 
hospitality  which  is  too  seldom  to  be  found  in  more  favoured 
and  more  populous  coontriea.* 

The  natives  oi  Abruzio  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and 
haaltiiy;  their  oountenanoes  are  mild,  and  their  manner 
quiet  and  civil ;  they  are  intell^nt,  industrious,  and  bmve, 
and  furnish  the  best  Boldiera  in  the  Neapolitan  service. 
Tbe^  are  hospitable ;  even  the  poor  peasant  will  cheerfully 
receive  the  stranger  into  his  cabin,  and  offer  him  a  share 
of  his  scanty  pittance.  Their  cabins,  however,  are  often 
miserable,  smoky,  and  filthy ;  the  pig  and  the  donkey 
share  them  vri^  the  femily.  The  chief  article  ot  food 
oonsista  of  Lidiaii  eom  flour  boiled  in  water  or  skimmed 
milki  wheaten  bread  is  a  luxury;  wine,  however,  is  drank 
nimaUy,  bung  inqjorted  frwn  the  noighbouriDg  diatrieta. 
The  women  woA  m  the  fields  b»  hard  as  the  men. 
Thousanda  of  peasants  leave  their  mountain*  in  the  autumn, 
to  go  and  wont  in  the  vast  farms  of  the  Roman  low- 
lands, and  return  in  ftm  beginning  of  summer;  whilst 
others  proceed  9l  that  period  to  rMp  the  harvest  in  the  im- 
wb(4eKHne  plains,  and  to  brave  ue  malaria  fever,  wbicu 
makes  great  havoc  among  them.  Many  of  the  Abrusxi 
ahepheida  may  be  seen  in  December  perambulating  the 
streetd  of  Nicies  and  of  Rome,  with  their  bagpipes,  with 
which  they  go  pla^g  from  bouse  to  house,  in  honour  of  the 
sf^noaohing  Christmas  festivities.  Others  miae  to  live 
altogether  at  Najdes,  where  they  employ  themselves  as 
porters,  nooms,  and  in  other  hard  servioe ;  and  they  bear 
a.  geneRd  leputation  tor  hcmeety  above  the  natives  of 
the  other  provinoes  of  the  kii^dinn.  Indeed,  a  traveller 
may  ramble  over  tlio  wild  mountains  and  glens  of  Abrovio 
in  greater  safety  than  through  the  fertile  plains  of  Campenia. 
Hm  natives  of  Abnuso  speak  better  Italian  than  those  of 
the  other  provinoes  of  the  kingdom ;  in  fact,  they  eannot  be 
said  to  speak  a  dialect ;  their  Linguage,  especially  at  Aquila, 
and  round  the  Lake  of  Celano,  resembles  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours o(  the  Roman  States.  The  young  men,  who  can 
afford  it,  repair  to  Rome  and  Nrales  to  twaiw  Oieir  studies, 
and  generally  distinguish  thMnauvas  by  0idr  ai^uity  and 
rMTuurity. 

The  lower  parts  of  the  Abruui  have  a  productive  soil,  and 
exptnt  a  conuderable  anunutt  of  gratot  oil,  and  almwids : 
tbuf  also  produce  soma  cotton.  In  some parts.f^  the  Abruzsi 
we  find  too  system  of  terrace  busbanmry,  which  has  eon* 
verted  the  orid  hilla  of  Tuscany  into  jiniduetive  gardens. 
Of  tiie  three  provinoes  that  of  Aquila  is  the  most  moun- 
tainous and  the  poorest ;  &e  city  of  Aquila,  bcnraver,  is  cmi- 
iidered  as  one  of  the  principal  provincial  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, and  contains  many  wealthy  families.  Its  territory  pro- 
duces excellent  saShm.  The  province  of  Teramo  is  fruitful 
in  rice  and  com.  ThatofChieti  is  the  most  fertile  of  all,  and 
its  wines  arc  much  esteemed.  The  olive  grows  in  both  the 
latter  provinces.  The  city  of  Cfaieti,  the  finest  in  all  Abrusao. 
is  well  built,  in  a  delightful  situation,  tm  miles  fhau  the  sea, 
has  manufactures  of  silks  and  woollens,  a  lyoeum,  a  theatre, 
■everal  literary  aoraeties,  and  is  a  ^aoe  of  rnwiiWiriWw 


wealth  and  luxury.  Abnuio  is,  iqwn  the  wb^.  m  imj 

important  as  well  as  very  interesting  division  of  the  Neapo- 
litan States,  of  wluoh  it  ocmstitntBS  the  chief  defence  en  the 
luid  side.  During  the  numerons  invasions  and  civil  wars  of 
tiuit  kingdom,  it  has  bem  often  the  leene  of  protracted  con- 
testa. S  wu  at  TagliaeosEo  that  the  unfintunate  Conadino 
was  defeated  by  Chariee  of  Aqjou.  It  was  likewise  in  ttw 
Atottzzi  that  Alfonso  of  ArsLgon  teemited  fais  party  and 
maintained  himself  for  yeait,  until  at  last  he  was  enabled  to 
drive  away  Rent,  the  last  ef  the  ^nou  Unn,  fiom  the  ftoniM 
ofNaples.  The  possession  of  dwAbnuftnasalwBysteDM 
matonidlytodBeide^fateof  Nubs.  Inl79911w  noon- 
taineen  itrenuMistv  opposed  die  naneh  ixoofi,  and  aadstad 
in  the  reeovery  of  the  kingdom. 

Albanian  and  Greek  oobniea  are  fbondsoattaedaboatte 
Ahruizi,  as  well  ss  in  the  other  eastern  provinees  of  the  king- 
dom of  N^les.  They  oocupy  whole  villages  with  die  distckti 
around  them,  and  form  so  many  distinct  populatiotts  in  the 
m^t  of  the  indigenoos  inhabitants,  preserving  the  manners, 
thalBngiiage,andpartiaUythedress,^tiieiranoestors.  These 
ookaies  date  tiom  diffsrent  periods :  the  Albanian  or  Epiroto 
emigration  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  time  of 
Soanderbeg  and  nis  son  John  Castriot.  The  town  <^  Umri, 
on  tiie  bwders  of  the  nearer  Abniaxo  and  Puglia,  is  an 
Albanian  colony.  The  Greek  emignnii  flon  w  Morea 
came  away  when  Aat  peninsula  wasloat  to  ttie  Venetiua  in 
flu  laatonitury ;  the  town  of  Villa  BadsMa,  in  tiw  fttdser 
Abruuo,  was  peopled  by  them.  Tbwe  peoj4e  associattt  hat 
little  with  the  surrounding  population,  who  took  upon  them 
as  semi-barbarous  stciangeia;  dtey  are,  however,  aoknow- 
ledged  to  be  industrious,  brave,  tenacious  of  their  lands  and 
privileges,  honest,  jealous  of  the  hononr  of  their  wvmen, 
and  stnmgly  united  among  themselvee.  The  whole  number 
of  their  vul^es  or  colon  tea  throughout  the  kingdom  is  ahoat 
fifh%  and  their  whole  population  is  estimated  at  53,001. 

Three  roads  lead  into  the  Ateuzzi  from  Uie  Ronan  States, 
one,  which  is  a  post-road,  on  the  Adriatic  side,  proceeds  from 
Aaooli  to  Teramo,  and  tiience  to  Penna  and  Bulmona,  where 
it  joins  the  hi^-road  to  Naples.  The  second  is  a  mountain- 
roed,  leading  from  Rieti  to  Civita  Dueale,  and  by  the  pass  of 
Antrodooo  to  Aquila.  The  tiiird,also  a  mountain  pass,  leads 
direct  ftmn  Rome  by  TivoU  and  Vieovaio  to  Ta|^iaeo»o,  and 
the  banks  of  the  uka  <tf  Celano.  The  only  oarriago-mnd 
from  to  Alwuiio  leadaby  Venafkotolaemia,  in  tlw 

province  of  l^iUse,  the  ancient  Samniom ;  thence  over  tha 
central  Apennines  to  Castel  di  Sangro,  which  is  the  first 
town  in  AimiEzo,  and  further  over  a  lugh  wild  mountainous 
region  to  Sulmona  and  Popoli  on  the  Pescam,  where  the 
road  divides,  one  branch  to  the  left  leading  to  Aquila.  and 
the  otiier  to  Cbieti.— [ZoRnonT*  Mi^  of  the  Ki^dom  of 

Naples,  1830— CAuitcaf  Tom  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  4to. 
1819.] 

ABSCESS,  (from  a  Latin  word,  Abteedo,  impfying  sepa- 
ration,) is  so  called,  because  parts  which  were  m  contact 
JbKfB  beoome  separated.  An  abscess  eonsiBto  oS  a  eoUeo- 
tion  of  the  matter  termed  pus,  in  some  tissue,  or  organ 
of  the  bodT.  This  pus,  w  rarolant  nmtter,  is  made  up  ef 
a  thin  vnuery  fluid,  in  which  numerous  round  eeD-like 
particle*,  or  cOTpusdes,  as  they  are  named,  are  suspended ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  the  importance  of  whiiji  is  not  yet 
thoroiu;hIy  understood,  that  these  pus  corpusdes  bear  a 
very  close  resembbuoe  to,  if  not  a  perfect  identic  with,  a 
set  of  similar  bodies,  known  ss  the  white  or  colourles* 
oorpuseles  of  the  blood.  The  formation  of  pus  is  never  a 
healthy  action,  bat  is  usually  eonsequent  on  an  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  teohuioally  termed  the  process  of  Suppuration, 
of  which  w«  shall  ^aak  finthsg  under  the  aitiele  Innuc- 

KATXON. 

The  purolont  matter  eonstitntang  an  aheoeie,  properiy  so 
called,  is  always  eonfined  witiiin  a  d^faiite  qnee:  tiie  meana 
l^irtiiBhiliBeaDflnedvary.  Sometimes  the  purulent  nutter 
is  eflbied  Into  Ae  inbstonce  itf  ann^;  hi  this  case  some 
povticoi  ct  that  part  of  tiie  blood  which  is  caUad  JIbrm,  or 
ooagulable  lymph,  is  effused  with  it;  this  fibrin  ooaj^uktes 
into  a  firm  sidid,  encloses  the  pos,  and  so  prevente  its  dif- 
flnion.  Sometimes  the  efiSued  fibrin,  w  eoagulable  lymidi, 
becomes  M^r^nised ;  in  this  case  it  forma  a  new  membrane, 
which  is  eaUed  an  adPMtttmu  mombme,  and  the  pus  is 
completely  enclosed  in  this  new  membrane  as  in  a  b^,  or 
shut  sac  or  eytt :  an  absoeBs  <tf  this  kind  is  oalled  an  m- 
eyated  absoees,  and  the  internal  surfoee  of  this  eyet  la 
■Iwm  endowed  with  the  propertisr  botii  of  abmrptiw  and 
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«r  Hwatiim ;  for  luge  oolleetioiis  of  mtttar,  endoHd  in 
hfiot  this  kind,  oocaaioiully  diuppear  witbout  any  utns 
nl opening;  and  on  the  othar  hand,  iriwn  such  a  bag  haa 
hM  Midpletoly  emptiBd  of  iti  contents,  it  ii  aorootiiiiai 
npdlj  leflUed  with  pug.  When  an  opening  ii  imned  in  an 
ibMBMi  lod  purulent  matter  eontinuea  to  be  disefaai^ted 
fiom  it,  it  loKS  tibe  name  of  abioaia,  and  take*  that  of  ulear. 

Purulent  matter  is  (uured  out  from  the  blood  in  other 
nodes,  Bad  fixrma  other  collections  of  pus;  hat  these  latter 
cdUec^Doa  are  never  eellad  absosnes.  Sooietimes,  for 
axan^W,  the  pus,  as  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  is  diflUsed 
through  die  substance  of  the  ioflaioed  organ.  This  i»  the 
cau  f^naallr  with  the  lung  during  the  pzogreH  of  inttam- 
nulioQ.  Thu  diffusiaD  of  purulent  matter  through  the 
Eubrtuiee  of  an  inflamed  organ  is  tormed  IirriLTEATiOH; 
aod,  iulBad  of  contuning  an  abaoeu.  Urn  organ  b  aald  to 
bin  pus  infiltrated  through  it. 

Apdn,  eoUeetioiu  of  purulent  matter  are  often  formed  in 
uAnl  eavitias.  The  Ga\%  of  Hie  tiunuc,  fin'  example,  is 
bnsd  widi  a  samua  membruM  called  the  Pliuxa,  and  the 
esTiQr  of  Ilia  abdomen  with  a  aarous  membrane  called  the 
FkuTDintm.  In  eoniwquenee  of  the  inflammation  of  thene 
BsnteuieStpus  is  often  poured  out  on  their  surface,  and 
Mordinf^y  huge  quantities  of  it  are  ibund  accumulated  in 
tboK  cavities :  but  in  this  case  it  is  merely  said  that  pus  is 
contiined  m  the  eavity  of  the  thorax  or  in  that  of  the  abdo- 
men;' we  never  say  that  those  cavities  form  abacessea. 

There  are  few  ttssues  of  the  body,  and  still  fewer  organs, 
in  which  abscesses  may  not  form.  They  are  found  in  the 
IxniD,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  uterus, 
oniia,  tiie  oelhilar  membrane,  and  the  joints.  In  some 
of  than  o^ana  the  disease  is  highly  dangerous,  in  others 
wdUy  fttal,  in  others  eompmlivdy  nnimpnlant  In 
ihtiwrwgMi  an  abscess  may  have  its  seat,  the  alfoction 
wOlgiverise  to  s  peculiar  ana  definite  train  of  symptoms 
ilifeMint  OB  the  peculiar  struetnre  and  function  of  the 
orgsaaSbolad;  but  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  forma- 
txa  of  abeeeases,  and  the  phenomena  which  accompany  and 
dnots  the  suceeasive  stages  of  their  progress,  the  dinn^nt 
nodst  in  which  they  terminate,  their  diagnostic  or  distinctive 
lipn,  and  their  treatment,  all  tiiese  topk»  belong  properly 
to  the  subject  of  suppuration,  and  will  be  treated  ot  under 
tlie  article  lNn.A.MilATioN. 

ABSCISSA,  or  Linsa  Abscissa,  a  line  cut  off,  is  a 
nathenuttiGal  term,  used  as  follows :  If  any  two  right  lines 
A B,  CD.  be  given,  meeting  in  o,  the 
position  of  any  point,  P,  in  the  piani  of 
those  lines,  is  known  when  we  know 
<I.)  within  which  of  Uw  four  angles, 
Boc.  CO  A,  AOD,  DOB,  it  lios,  and 
(II.)  what  is  its  distance  from  each 
line,  measured  on  a  line  parallel  to 
oOwr;  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  sides  of  the 
pRiQelt^iam  o  m  p  n.  Either  of  these  sides  being  called 
the  iAkum,  the  other  is  called  the  ordineUe ;  both  are  called 
t^ordinatet;  the  straight  lines,  A  B  and  c  d,  are  called  the 
net,  and  o  ia  called  the  origin.  It  is  customary  to  denote 
the  lengths  of  the  abscissa  and  ordinates  by  the  letters  x 
>ai  y  respectively.  Thus,  o  h  being  the  abscissa  of  the  point 
^  p  II  is  Its  ordinate.  All  points  in  the  line  pm  Imve  the 
Moe  abscissa ;  all  those  in  p  n  the  same  ordinate. — See 

KqcaTION,  CuRTK,  POSITITB,  NsOATlVE. 

AB8ENTSK.  This  is  a  term  applied,  generally  by  way 
cfiepnaeh,  to  that  class  of  capitalists  who,  deriving  their  in 
'^e  from  one  country,  reside  in  another  country,  in  which 
^  expend  their  proper^.  The  name  has  beui  adopted 
K^poUticfa  economy ;  ana  it  is  mth  leforence  to  the  prin- 
apttrftbat  science  that  we  here  pn^^oee  to  state  some  cc  the 
iwe  material  points  in  a  controverted  qnestbn  of  great  in- 
teiest,--namely,  whether  the  consumption  of  absentees  is 
^y  an  evil  to  the  particular  country  faan  which  they 
write  their  re^-enues.  It  is  of  the  more  importance  that  a 
light  judgment  should  be  formed  upon  thia  matter,  as  there 
decided  tenden^  in  the  progress  of  social  intercourse  to 
««eQ  the  ties  which  formerly  bound  an  individual  ta  a 
^ily  to  one  particular  spot.  From  the  improvement  of 
joids,  uid  the  rapiditjr  and  certainty  oi  steam  navigation, 
I'Dbtin  is  now  as  near,  in  point  of  time,  to  London,  as  Bath 
*>ibalf  a  century  ago;  and  the  distance  between  England 
^  every  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the  same  way  daily 
Viniahing.  "With  the  conviction,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
"KOBents  to  absenteeism,  whether  fiom  Ireland  to  Eng> 
mi,  or  tpom  England  to  the  Continent,  are  constantly  in- 


eiMsIng,  it  would  be  satisfoctwy  to  find  that  a  tiieoiy  which 
asserts  that  absenteeism  is  not  whcAly  an  evil,  bu  some 
foundatkm  in  reason  and  experience. 

The  expenditan  of  a  landed  proprietor  resident  upon 
bis  estate,  calls,  or  q>pears  to  call,  into  action,  the  industiy 
(rf  a  number  of  laboure^^  domestics,  artisans,  and  trades 
men.  If  the  landltnd  remove  to  another  part  of  the  same 
eountry,  the  labourers  remain ;  the  domestic  servants  pro- 
bably remove  with  him;  but  the  artisans  and  tradesmen 
whom  he  formerly  employed  lose  that  encouragement  which 
they  once  derived  in  the  exchange  of  their  skill  or  com- 
modities for  a  portion  of  the  landlord's  capital.  It  never 
occurs  to  those  who  ob8er\-e,  and  perhaps  deplore  these 
dianges,  that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  prev'ented  spending 
his  money  in  what  part  of  his  own  oount^  he  pleases.  They 
oondnde,  nascmabfy  enough,  that  there  is  oiuy  a  fresh  dia- 
tributitm  of  ihe  landlord's  menues ;  and  that  new  tradesmeu 
and  mechanics  have  obtained  the  custom  whieh  die  old  onea, 
through  uncontrollable  dvcumstances,  have  losL  Bnt  let 
the  same  landlord  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country — ^let  the 
Englishman  go  to  France  or  Italy,  or  the  Irishman  to  Eng- 
land,— and  it  is  immediately  asserted  that  the  amount  of 
revenue  which  he  spends  in  the  foreign  oonntrv  is  so  modi 
clear  loss  to  the  country  from  which  he  derives  his  property, 
and  so  much  encouragement  withdrawn  from  its  industry 
and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  compelled  to  stay  at 
home,  instead  of  draining  his  native  land  for  the  st^tpoit 
of  forei^  rivals.  Some  of  the  more  eminent  of  our  political 
economists  maintain  that  this  is  a  popular  delusion,  and  that, 
in  point  of  foct,  the  revenue  spent  by  the  landlord  in  a  foreign 
country  has  precisely  the  some  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
his  own  country,  as  if  his  coiuumption  took  place  at  bomo^ 
for  that,  in  eitMr  case,  it  is  unj»oductin  consumptiim.  We 
will  endeavour  to  state  their  aigumento  as  briefly  as  we  con. 

Let  us  suppose  a  landowner  derixing  sn  income  of  1000/. 
a-year  fh>m  an  estate  in  one  of  our  agricultural  counties. 
We  will  leave  out  of  the  consideration  whether  he  resides  or 
not  upon  that  estate ; — ^whether  he  lives  in  the  hall  of  his 
fothers,  empbying  the  moral  influences  of  property  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  or  lets  that 
hall,  as  well  as  his  paternal  acres,  to  one  or  more  fiirmera. 
The  landowner  resides  himself  in  London,  or  Brighton,  <» 
Cheltenham,  or  any  other  place  congenial  to  his  taste. 
With  his  rents  he  probably  purchases  many  articles  of  foreign 
production,  which  nave  been  exchanged  for  the  productions 
of  our  own  country.  No  one  questions  his  right  to  purchase 
these  foreign  proauctions ;  for  there  are  few  people  now  who 
do  not  understand  that  if  we  did  not  take  fnun  finvigners  the 
goods  which  they  can  produce  cheaper  and  bettor  than  we 
cui,  we  should  not  sella  to  fbrngners  the  goods  which  we  can 
produce  cheaper  and  better  thtm  tbe^  can.  If  we  did  not 
take  wines  from  the  continental  nations,  for  instance,  we 
should  not  send  to  the  continental  nations  our  cottons  and 
hardware ;  and  tlw  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  earth  with  wliich  we  have  commercial  intercourse. 
The  landlord,  ^refore,  by  consuming  the  foreign  wines 
encourages  our  own  manunetures  of  cotton  and  barda'are, 
OS  much  as  if,  drinldng  no  foreign  wine  at  all,  he  applied  the 
money  so  saved  to  the  direct  purchases  of  cotton  and  hard- 
ware at  home.  But  he  even  bestows  a  greater  encourage- 
ment upon  native  industry,  by  consuming  wine  which  has 
been  exchanged  for  rotton  and  hardware,  than  if  he  abstained 
from  drinking  the  wine :  for  he  doubUess  himself  uses  as 
much  cotton  and  hardware  as  he  wants,  as  well  as  the  wine ; 
and  by  using  the  wine  he  enables  other  people  in  Europe  to 
use  the  cotton  and  hardware,  who  would  otherwise  have  gone 
vrithout  it.  For  all  that  ha  consumes  of  foreign  produce,  soma 
English  produce  has  bean  sent  in  exchange.  Whatever 
may  be  the  difference  between  the  Kovemment  accounta  of 
exporta  and  imports  (than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foUa- 
cious),  there  ia  a  real  balance  between  the  ^oods  we  send 
away  and  the  goods  we  receive ;  and  thus  Q»  mtrioaic  \'alue 
of  aill  foreign  trade  is  this, — that  it  opens  a  larger  store  of 
commodities  to  the  consumers,  whilst  it  developes  a  wider 
field  of  industry  for  the  producers.  (See  Expobts.)  There 
used  to  be  a  notion,  which,  fi»r  many  years,  governed  the 
decisions  a£  our  legislators,  that  unless  we  sent  away  to 
foreigners  a  great  many  more  goods  than  we  received  from 
them,  or,  in  other  words,  unless  our  exports  were  much 
greater  than  our  imports,  the  balance  of  trade  was  agains- 
us.  (See  Balancx  or  Tradb.)  This  notiim  was  founded 
upon  the  beUef,  that  if  we  sent  away  a  gfeatar  amouBt  of 
goods  ^an  those  we  received  ^ejf^^^^t'^fi^S^LJ'^^^^ltS* 
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neid  the  diffennoe  in  1)u11ioii ;  uid  that  Hob  nation  would 
be  rich,  not  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  industmns  at 
home,  and  in  which  its  industry  obtained  fiirrign  products 
in  fficchance  for  native  products,  hut  as  it  got  a  surplus  of 
g^,  year  by  year,  throi^b  its  foreign  trade.  Now,  in  pcMnt 
of  ftct,  no  suoh  surplus  ever  did  accrue,  or  evar  oould  have 
accrued ;  for  the  commercial  transaotioDs  between  one  coun- 
try and  another  are  nothing  but  a  series  of  exchanges  or 
barter,  and  gold  is  only  the  standard  by  which  tiiose  ex- 
changes are  regulated.  (See  Bullion.)  We  shall  see 
how  these  considerations  bear  upon  the  reigns  of  the 
English  landliwd  to  his  native  country  when  he  becomes  an 
absentee. 

When  the  landlord,  whose  case  we  have  supppsed,  resided 
upon  his  estate,  he  probably  received  bis  rental  direct  from 
his  tenants.  That  rental  was,  in  truth,  the  landbrd's  share 
of  as  many  quarters  of  com,  as  many  head  of  oxen  and 
sheep,  as  many  fleeces  of  wool,  as  many  fowls,  as  many 
pounds  of  butter,  and  so  forth,  as  the  estate  produced.  Three 
or  four  centuries  ago  the  lantflord's  share  was  ^aid  in  kind : 
for  the  convenience  of  all  parties,  it  is  now  paid  in  money, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  tenant  sells  the  lanmord's  share,  as 
well  as  his  own  share,  and  pays  over  the  amount  of  his  slure 
to  the  landlonl,  in  a  money-rent,  instead  of  in  produce. 
When  the  landlonl  removes  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coimtry, 
this  arrangement  of  modem  times  becomes  doubly  conve- 
nient.  The  rental  is  then  collected  by  a  steward,  and  is 

Srobably  paid  into  the  hands  of  a  country  hanker,  who 
raws  a  bul  of  exchange  in  favour  of  the  landlord.  By  this 
process,  the  produce  of  the  land  may  be  most  advantage- 
ously sold;  and  the  landlord  receives  the  amount  of  his 
share  at  his  own  door,  without  even  the  risk  of  sending 
money  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  aooUiw.  If  it 
were  not  so,  the  servants  of  a  great  landed  proprietor  re- 
siding in  London  might  announce  to  their  master, — 

'  A  handrad  oxra  «t  jmir  laT0B  Kwr.' 
If  the  landlord  becomes  an  absentee,  the  process  of  re- 
mitting his  rental  assumes  a  more  complicatad  shape.  We 
wiU  suppose  that  his  inclination  leads  nim  to  settle  in  the 
Netheriands.  His  means  of  hving  there  depend  upon  the 
punctual  transmission  of  the  value  of  his  share  of  the  com, 
cattle,  and  other  produce  ^win^  upon  his  estate  in  Eng- 
land. To  make  the  remittance  m  bullion  vould  not  only 
be  expensive,  but  unsafe :  and,  indeed,  remittances  in  bul- 
lion can  never  he  made  to  any  considerable  extent  (such  as 
the  demands  of  absentees  would  require)  from  one  country 
to  another;  for  these  large  remittances  would  produce  a 
seazeily  <^  money  at  heme,  and  then  the  htdhon  being 
raised  in  value,  its  remittance  would  necessarily  cease. 
(See  Course  of  Excranob.)  Although  the  expenses  of 
our  armies  in  tiie  Peninsula,  in  1 81 2-1 3,  amounted  to  nearly 
32,000,000^,  the  remittances  in  coin  were  little  more  than 
3,000,000/.  Nearly  all  foreign  remittances  are  carried  on 
by  hiUs  of  exchange.  The  operation  of  a  bill  of  exchange, 
in  connexion  with  our  absentee  landlord,  would  be  this.  He 
is  a  consumer  now,  in  great  part,  of  foreign  produce ;  he 
probably  requires  many  articles  of  English  produce,  through 
the  effect  of  nabit ;  but  whether  or  no,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
port of  English  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  foreign  goods  he 
consumes,  otherwise  his  remittances  could  not  be  made  to 
him.  He  draws  a  bill  upon  England,  which  he  pays,  through 
a  banker,  to  a  merchant  at  Antwerp.  This  bill  reprments 
his  share  of  tlie  com  and  cattle  upon  his  form ;  but  the 
merchant  at  Antwerp,  who  does  not  want  com  and  cattle, 
transmits  it  to  a  merchant  at  London,  in  payment  for 
cotton  goods  and  hardware,  whkih  he  does  want.  Or 
thNe  may  be  another  process.  The  agent,  in  England, 
at  the  absentee  landlotd,  may  procure  a  bill  upon  tJie 
merchant  at  Antwerp,  which  he  transmits  to  the  English 
landlord ;  and  the  merchant  at  Antwerp,  recognising  in 
that  bill  the  representation  of  a  debt  which  he  has  incurred 
to  England,  hands  over  the  proceeds  to  the  bearer  of  the 
bill.  In  either  case  the  hill  represents  the  value  of  English 
commodities  exported  to  foreigners.  We  thus  perceive  now 
the  consumption  of  an  English  resident  in  a  ioreign  state, 
out  of  a  capital  derived  from  England,  produces,  in  prin- 
ciple,'the  same  indirect  effects  upon  English  industcy,  as 
hts  partial  or  entire  consumption  of  fordgn  goods  in  Eng- 
lano.  His  consumption  of  forei{i:n  goods  abroad  is  equi- 
vident  to  an  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  England; 
and  that  consumption  produces  a  corre8|iondent  exportation 
of  English  goods  to  the  foreigner.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
Engluid  sends  out  a  flKmsand  ponnds'  wortii  of  her  exports 


in  e(»uec|ii«ioe  of  tin  abamtee's  xetidanee  ibn»d,  and  gats 
nodiing  m  return.  She  would  have  had  to  pay  a  thouHod 
pounds  to  tiw  landlord  wherever  he  resided;  and  the  c^y 
question  is,  whethw  she  pays  the  amount  less  advantaga- 

ously  for  the  national  weUkre  to  the  absentee,  than  tavttB 
resident  at  home.  The  politioal  economists,  whose  opinims 
we  have  endeaTound  to  exhibit,  maintain  that  she  does  not 
It  is  probable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  titis 
question  presents,  has  arisen  ftom  the  drcumstaAce,  that 
ate  subtraction  of  a  particular  amount  of  expenditure  from 
a  particular  district,  is  felt  in  the  immediate  locality  as  an 
evil;  while  the  benefit  which  still  remains  to  the  whole 
country  is  not  perceived,  because  it  is  universally  diflbsed. 

It  is  righ^  however,  to  state,  that  a  number  of  political 
economists  dissent  from  the  views  above  exhibited.  In 
the  advuita^  arising  from  the  presence  of  tiie  landlord  in 
a  moral  fomt  of  view  are  admitted  on  all  hands.  Evoi 
tiuse  who  maintain  that  abaentaeiam  lus  no  eSbct  w  the 
uteaUh  of  the  country  from  vhidi  tiie  absentee  derina  his 
income,  allow  that  the  abaance  of  tha  prin^Md  landluddesa 
of  such  a  country  as  Ireland  must,  movally  considered,  be  a 
very  serious  evil.  Whenacountrypossessesamplemeanaffif 
public  instruction,  a  whokaome  and  widely-s[mad  literetai^ 
and  ready  and  cheep  communication,  the  m<H!al  influences 
of  a  benevolent  resident  landlord  may  be  httle  more  felt 
than  the  example  of  any  other  wise  and  gvod  man.  But  in 
a  country  iar  atort  of  high  stote  of  civilisation,  the  poe- 
seasora  of  property  have  duties  to  discharge  whkfh  cannot 
easily  be  deputed,  and  certainly  not  safdy  neglected. 

But  even  as  a  point  of  pure  eooDomr,  ^e  opinion  of 
those  who  maintain  that  absentecosm  is  no  kies  to  the  country 
of  the  absentee  adm^  o£  question.  They  allow,  that  if  the 
absentee  landkntl,  who  hadbam  accustomed  to  enend  a  oei^ 
tain  portion  of  his  income  in  die  improvement  <ii  ma  estate  in 
England,  were  to  suspend  those  improvements,  and  invest  his 
surplus  capital  in  undertaldngs  in  a  forei^  country,  tba 
question  would  he  widely  different,  the  distmctioa  between 
consumption  and  aoenmulatbn  being  frindamenfaL  It  is  iih 
different,  th^  argue^  where  the  proprietor's  mere  consnmptian 
is  made,  provided  his  accumulations  be  inveeted  at  home. 

Now,  there  is  a  fallacy  in  this  assumption.  The  incmne 
which  a  landlord  spends  upon  his  butcher  and  baker,  his 
tailor,  upholsterer,  and  other  artisans,  may  be  all  coHMtmed 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  the  countiy  is 
concerned  in  which  the  expenditure  takes  place.  Tboae 
who  supply  such  wants  do  not  give  the  articles  at  the  naked 
cost  of  production.  Such  transactions  imply  more  or  less 
profit  on  the  part  of  the  aupj^ier.  When,  ther^ne,  we  are 
told  by  the  defenders  of  absentedsm  that  the  aalj  difference 
it  makes  is,  '  that  the  landlord  eats  them  ai^  wears  them 
(tiie  commodities  bought  with  his  income)  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  not  in  Duolin  or  his  house  in  Ireland,'  the 
'  difference,'  even  on  thdr  own  prindples,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  The  absentee  landlord  enables  a  Paris  or  Bruasds 
butcher,  baker,  &c.,  to  accumulate  profits ;  and  these  accu- 
mulations are  added  to  the  capitu  wealth  of  France  or 
Bdgium,  instead  of  to  that  of  Ireland. 

We  have  only  to  suppose  the  principle  of  absenteeism 
carried  to  an  extreme,  to  be  convinced  that  there  must  be 
fallacy  in  any  argument  which  pretends  to  prove  it  ^to- 

Ktiux  luinnleas  to  the  resonxees  of  a  oountry.  If  all  who 
ve  it  in  liieir  power  wwe  to  leave  Britun,  and  take  up 
thor  residence  on  tbe  oontinenl^  aUhongh  th^  might  atiu 
continue  to  invest  their  own  savings  in  home  undertakingB, 
the  sources  of  profit  to  numerous  classes  that  remaned  womd 
be  affected  in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  the  aonimula- 
tion  of  capital  by  those  classes  palpably  diminished.  To 
take  an  instance:  One  of  the  increments  Of  the  national 
wealth  takes  the  form  of  deposits  in  the  savings-lnnks,  and 
of  these  the  accumulated  earnings  of  domestic  servants 
make  a  considerable  nart.  It  can  hardly  be  seriously 
maintained  that,  on  tne  supposition  we  have  made,  this 
source  of  accumulation  would  not  be  greatly  dried  up. 

Besides,  the  fundamental  propoeitton  of  the  economists 
who  justify  absenteeism— namely,  ^at  the  consumption  of 
foreign  goods  by  an  Ens^hman  abroad  produces  a  oor». 
npondent  exportation  of  English  goods  to  the  fordgner— ia 
at  least  not  satisfoctotilT  proven.  It  is  far  from  oeing  a 
self-evident  axiom,  as  Mr.  M'CuUoch  put  it  in  his  evidence 
before  a  parliamentary  committee,  that '  the  Inll  of  exchange 
(by  which  an  absentee  Irish  landlord  receives  his  renta 
awMtd)  is  a  draft  drawn  for  equivaloit  omnmoditiesi 
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[See  IfCulloch's  Evidence  before  the  Select  CkM&inittee 


OD  the  State  of  Ireland,  1825,  Fourth  Repnt.  pp.  813-14-15; 
also  his  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State 
of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830,  p.  592,  &c. — Leslie  Foster's 
Estay  upon  Coomardal  Exchange,  1 804.  quoted  in  the  last- 
mentioned  Report,  p.  597— Say,  Court  Cmtplet  SEcommie 
PoStique,  torn.  v.  chap.  6 — Chalmers  ouPoaHcalEoonomy, 
p.  20O»  1832 — Quarter^  Review,  vol  xxxiii.  p.  459,  for  an 
nostile.  examination  of  Mr.  M'CnUoch's  opinions.] 

ABSOLUTION,  a  religious  ceremony  in  use  in  different 
Chririian  conmiumties,  by  which  the  priest  declares  an  in- 
jviduali  on  rroentwoe  and  snbrnunm  to  tiw  requieii 
penaaoe,  to  be  abulvad  either  fam  bis  sin,  or  from  the 
rlmiaiitinil  puniahment  or  deiniratku  to  vrbiob  it  had  ren- 
dered faim  liable.  It  is  contended  by  many  theological 
niters,  that  down  to  the  twelfth  century  the  priest  in  this 
act  only  used  the  wcnrds  '  May  God,  or  may  Christ,  absolve 
thee thus  refraining  from  claiming  any  authority  to  remit 
the  sin  himself.  Since  then,  however,  the  foimiua  used  in 
&e  Roman  CaUudio  church  has  been  Ego  te  absolvo  a  peo- 
eaUs  ttda  (I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins),  accompanied  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  Council  of  I^nt  has  expressly 
condemned  the  doctrine  that  the  priest  has  not  powet*  of  him- 
self to  absolve  from  the  guilt  of  sm.  (Session  xiv.  Canon  4.) 
The  Church  of  England  also  holds,  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  that  power  has  been  left 
to  the  church  to  absolve  repentant  nnnera ;  and  the  woids 
which  the  minister  usee  in  perfixnung  ceremony  an  nearly 
the  same  withAoseemplv^in  tbeCaUicdic  oommumm,'! 
ibsol'viettiee  from  all  thy  suis.*  It  has,  however,  been  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  absolution  tilus  bestowed  is  only 
declaratory,  while  that  pronounced  by  Ute  Catholic  priest  ia 
nn^Bssed  to  be  absolute,  and  to  {Htoceed  solely  from  lumself. 
In  the  Cbeek  church  the  formula  is  merely  declaratory ;  tbat 
is  to  say.  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer  to  heaven  that  the 
am  of  ibe  penitent  person  may  not  he  visited  with  their  due 
mmishment.  It  is  so  also  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  there  the  term  absolution  is  commonly  used  to 
denote  simply  the  declaration  of  the  Kirk-Session  or  other 
judicatoTy,  expressed  by  the  mouth  of  iis  president,  that  the 
par^  is  releaaad  from  me  ecclesiastical  interdict  to  which  his 
deUnqoency  had  subjected  him. 

ABSORPTION,  from  abaorbeo^  to  suck  up.  The  ftino- 
tion  of  aheorption  is  (me  of  the  most  curious  and  important 
of  animal  economy.  The  matter  of  which  the  livkig 
body  is  composed  is  in  a  state  of  continual  ehan^ :  old  par- 
ticles are  every  moment  taken  from  their  situation  and  oar^ 
ried  out  of  the  system;  new  particles  are  every  moment 
conv^ed  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  old  and  deposited  in 
their  room.  The  constituent  matter  of  the  living  body  is, 
therefore,  never  exocfly  the  some  in  two  successive  mo- 
ments. This  change  of  the  constituent  matter  of  the  living 
body  is  effected  by  the  process  termed  absorption,  and  the 
agents  by  which  this  process  is  carried  on  are  the  absor- 
bent vessels.  The  jibsorbent  vessels  possess  a  peculiar 
structure  essentially  different  from  that  of  arteries,  veins, 
or  any  other  vessels  of  the  bo^,  and  their  action  like- 
wise is  alti^gether  peculiar.  The  absorbent  vessels  consist 
of  two  distmct  sets.  The  first  arise  frmn  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  more  especially  from  the  small  intestines.  I^ey 
absorb  the  digested  aliment,  and  are  the  instruments  by 
which  the  new  particles  of  matter,  which  are  necessary  to 
sqiply  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  old,  are 
carried  into  the  system.  This  new  matter,  which  is  termed 
Chtlb,  is  of  a  white  colour,  very  much  resembling  milk ; 
and  these  vessels,  when  full  of  it,  have  the  appearance  of  mi- 
nute tubes  distended  with  a  milky  fluid;  hence  they  are 
called  Lacteal  Vessels,  (that  is,  milk-vessels.)  The 
other  set  arise  from  every  part  of  the  body, — from  the  whole 
of  its  external  surface, — from  the  whole  of  its  internal  sur- 
&oe, — from  every  one  of  its  tissues,— from  every  one  of  its 
organs, — so  that  the  pmnt  of  the  finest  needle  can  touch  no 
put  of  the  body  \rithout  coming  into  contact  with  a  branch 
of  litis  system  vessels.  At  every  point  of  the  body  these 
vessels  are  always  at  work,  taking  up  and  carrying  away  the 
old  and  worn-out  particles.  But,  further,  those  which  are 
ipiead  out  on  the  external  skin,  and  those,  abo,  which  are 
spread  out  on  the  internal  skin,  on  the  membrane  which 
&ies  the  air  passages,  for  example,  and  on  that  wtdch  lines 
the  passage  to  the  stomach,  are  capable  of  taking  up  many 
fareign  substances  which  may  come  into  contact  with  tbem, 
ud  often  ^owerftdly  affect  uie  q^stem  by  introducing  into 
it  OflwfiwBign  bodies.  'Whatever  be  the  nature  of  ti»  sob- 


siance  contained  in  this  second  set  of  vesaek,  and  from  what- 
ever souice  it  he  derived,  it  is  always  wifliout  colour  whni  re- 
ceived into  the  vessel,  and  pwfectly  transparent  and  pellucid ; 
on  this  account  it  is  termed  X^mpA,  and  these  veisds  aie, 
therefore,  colled  Lympbatics.  The  Lactkals  then  con- 
tain new  matter  derived  from  the  digested  aliment:  the 
Lymphatics  contain  the  old  and  worn-out  particles  of  the 
system,  together  with  whatever  substances  may  have  been 
taken  into  it  from  the  surfoces  of  the  body.  The  structure 
and  the  course  of  these  vessels,  and  the  ageaoes  by  which 
they  receive  and  circulate  their  contents,  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  terms  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels. 

Of  the  real  CTistenoe  andthe  active  opetaticm  (tf  the  ftanc- 
tion  of  absorption  thne  is  indubitaUe  pnirf^ 

1.  In  tiie  first  place,  in  certain  states  <Jttie  systeni,  there 
is  a  wasting  of  the  flesh,  a  dis8q>ation  of  the  solids,  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  weight  of  Uie  body ;  under  otiiercircxunstanoes, 
while  the  general  system  remains  unaffected,  particular 
parts  of  the  body  dimmish  in  size,  or  even  disappear  altoge- 
ther.  These  phenomena  are  not  dependent  on  any  external 
influence,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  action  of  any  phyair 
cal  agent.  They  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion mat  processes  are  cqnstantly  going  on  within  the  body, 
which  remove  from  the  system  bom  the  solid  and  the  fluid 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  if  fluids  be  injected  from  without 
into  the  internal  cavities,  or  if  they  be  ef^ised  in  the  progress 
of  disease,  these  fluids  disappear  sometimes  spontaneously, 
and  BtiU  nun  often  under  the  influence  of  particiUar  mem- 
dnal  substances.  An  opening  was  made  into  ^  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  of  a  liVing  animal ;  diree  quarts  of  water  were 
ii^eeted  and  secured ;  in  six  hours  after  tiiis  tqieratiiHi  the 
animal  was  killed,  and  the  state  of  the  abdomen  was  ex- 
amined ;  not  more  than  four  ounces  of  the  water  remained. 
Oftentimes,  after  digitalis  or  fox-glove  has  been  taken  some 
days  in  succession,  lai^  collections  of  water  in  the  different 
cavities  of  the  body  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  houn. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  various  substances,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  a  living  smface,  produce  the  same  effects  up(m 
the  system  as  when  received  into  the  stomach,  or  iigected 
into  the  veins.  Arsenic,  when  applied  to  an  external  wound, 
will  sometimes  affect  the  system  as  rapidly  and  as  powers 
fUUy  as  when  introduced  into  the  sbHnach.  A  strong  infu- 
sion of  tobacco,  when  applied  to  Che  pit  of  flie  stomach,  will 
ocoasiai  vomiting,  when  injected  into  the  rectum  will  pro- 
duce almost  immediate  fiuntitig,  and  unless  care  be  taken 
this  ikinting  wiU  end  in  death.  These  phenomena  can  he 
accounted  for  only  by  supposing  that  the  substances  in 
question  are  really  conveyed  into  the  sjmtem. 

Many  facts  testify  the  action  of  cutaneous  or  external  ab- 
sorption. It  is  proved  by  direct  experiment,  tlutf  tiie  human 
hand  is  capable  of  imbibing,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  warm  water,  which,  for  the  whole  body, 
is  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  pounds  per  hour.  An  interest- 
ing narrative  is  on  record  dt  a  ship's  crew  who  were  exposed 
at  sea  for  several  days  in  an  open  boat ;  they  had  consumed 
all  their  water ;  they  had  no  fluid  of  any  kind  which  they 
could  dimk;  they  soon  began  to  suffer  from  thirst;  the 
feeling  at  length  became  intolerable,  and  the  drinldng  of 
sea-water  was  fimnd  only  to  increase  its  intensity,  'mmi 
nearly  exhausted,  they  were  exposed,  during  several  hours, 
to  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  As  soon  as  their  clothes  be(wne 
thoroughly  wet  their  thirst  began  to  abate,  and  before  flie 
rain  had  ceased  their  thirst  was  gone.  They  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  experience.  From  this  time  each  man,  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  feel  thirsty,  dipped  his  shirt  in  the  sea- 
water  and  wore  it  next  his  skhi,  which  had  invariably  the 
effect  of  removing  his  thirst,  the  absorbents  taking  up  the  par- 
ticles of  water,  but  rejecting  the  saline  matter  dusolvedin  it. 

The  function  of  absorption  explains  many  phenomena 
connected  with  health,  with  disease,  and  with  the  action 
of  remedies.  The  agents  which  produce  disease,  and  espe- 
cially the  widely-extended  and  powerftil  causes  of  fever, — 
namely,  animal  and  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  (tf  decnn- 
position ;  these,  together  with  the  effluvia  of  marshes,  ex- 
halations from  the  animal  body  itself,  and  perhaps  other 
noxious  gases  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  afford  striking 
illiistrations  of  its  operation.  An  exposure  hut  for  a  few 
minutes  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  wifli  marsh  effluvia,  ai 
an  intensely  noxious  nature,  may  produce  a  protracted  ague, 
Gt  even  instantaneous  death.  Even  a  few  inspirations  of 
an  atmofflphere,  rendered  foul  by  exhalations  from  the  hu- 
man bo^.  may  produce,  in  a  person 
Digitizeo  oy ' 
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muoMliate  nausea  ud  vomiting,  followed  by  lerere  and 
{Mnutaoua  fever.  A  person  labouring  under  smalliiox  may 
contaminate  the  air  of  aroom  to  such  a  degree  that  ahealUiy 
person,  bieathing  this  air  but  for  a  sbort  space  of  time,  may 
become  affected  widi  the  disease,  although  tbe  infected  may 
never  have  come  into  actual  contact  wiui  tbe  infecting  per- 
son. In  aU  these  cases  a  poison  is  diffiised  thxougn  the 
atmosphere,  whidi  cornea  into  omtact  viUi  the  anxnoeB  of 
tbe  body,  and  so  affsets  the  system  through  tbe  medium  of 
abaorpooiL  Tbe  free  dilution  of  this  ptnsui  with  pure  air 
will  OMtroy,  or  reodar  innoxioua,  these  malignant  agents ; 
hmce,  persons  who  are  under  tbe  necessity  of  remaining 
constant^  in  tbe  ohamben  of  tbe  sick  may  remain  there 
with  perfect  impunity,  if  these  chambers  are  frequently  and 
thnougbly  ventilatKl ;  while,  if  ventilation  be  neglected,  or 
imperfectly  performed,  not  only  is  the  disease  of  uie  patient 
aggravated,  and  perhaps  by  this  cause  alone  rendered 
mortal,  but  bis  nurse  also  is  sure  to  suffer ;  hence  the  value 
of  this  farther  fact,  which  cannot  be  too  constantly  bcmie  in 
mind,  that  these  noxious  agente  always  affect  the  system 
exactly  in  proptotion  to  its  want  of  energy.  Bxpoeure  to  a 
powerful  noxious  agent, — when  the  stomach  is  empty, — 
when  the  body  is  exhausted  by  fetigue, — ^when  the  mind  it 
dei»eaeed  and  despon^g,— will  occasion  a  mortal  disease ; 
expoaure  to  this  very  same  aguit,  when  ibe  body  is  well 
nourished, — wboi  the  Amctiona  are  earned  on  with  \igor, — 
when  the  mind  is  cheerful  and  confident, — ^will  be  attended 
wiUi  no  appreciabto  effbet  There  is  no  kind  or  denee  ctl 
sickness  vitn  which  a  fhmily  or  an  individusd  can  be  aSected, 
in  the  management  of  which  the  knowledge  of  facts  of  this 
kind  may  not  afl^nd  useful  suggestions ;  but  this  knowledge 
is  of  paramount  importance  when  malignant  and  mortal 
qiidemics  attack  a  \iilage,  a  city,  a  district,  or  a  nation. 

Nor  is  there  less  practical  utility  in  attending  to  the  action  of 
absorption  in  relation  to  noxious  agents  which  are  generated 
within  the  body  itself.  When  secretion  is  vitiated,  and  the 
morbid  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatios,— -when  diges- 
tion is  imperfect,  and  unwholesome  chyle  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals, — when  the  excretory  portion  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  torpid,  and  the  feeoal  matter  whteh  ought  to  be  car- 
ried oat  of  ue  system  is  retained  there  and  in  ^rt  abaoibed, 
— 4n  meb  cases,  &e  sensible  qaalities  of  the  perspiration,  the 
odour  ihe  brea^  the  foul  state  of  tiie  skin,  the  loss  of' 
strength,  the  irritable  and  feverish  condition  of  body  and  mind 
BUf&ciently  declare  the  disorder  of  tbe  system.  Considerations 
such  Bs  these  show  tbe  value  of  pure  air,  simple  and  easily  di- 
gested food,  moderate  and  regular  exercise,  purgative  medi- 
cines, and  remedies  of  the  class  termed  alterative.  By  altera^ 
rive  remedies  we  mean  medicinal  substances  that  are  absorbed 
from  the  aurfece  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  enter  tbo  current 
of  tbe  circulation,  that  are  conveyed  by  this  channel  to  secret- 
ing oi^ns,  and  that,  1^  their  influence  over  the  actions  of 
these  organs,  eflect  a  salutary  change  in  the  general  ftinc- 
tions  of  the  body. 

ABSTINENCE,  from  absttneo,  to  abstain.  The  term 
abstinence  signifies  a  total,  or  an  excesnve  privation  of  fbod. 
It  lus  been  shown  (see  Absorption)  that  Um  constituent 
matter  of  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  continual  change, — ^that 
old  partielea  are  constantly  taken  up  and  carried  out  of  the 
qrstam,  whfle  new  particles  are  as  regularly  deposited  in  their 
room  to  repair  the  loss.  The  source  of  tiiese  new  particles 
is  the  aliment  or  fbod ;  but  a  second  office  is  performed  by 
the  aliment  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  furnishing 
new  matter  for  the  renovation  of  the  system.  All  the  oigans 
of  the  body  are  excited  to  the  performance  of  their  fVinctions 
by  certain  external  agents,  which  are  called  stimulants; 
such  as  air,  water,  heat,  and  so  on ;  but  of  these  stimulants 
the  aliment  b  among  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most 
powerftil.  Upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliment 
depend  tbe  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood,  and  upon  the 
quantity  and  quali^  of  the  blood  depends  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  enerf^  of ul  the  flmetions  (nail  the  <ni^|;ans.  Any 
material  change  In  the  diet  must  necessarily  produce  a 
powerflil  impression  on  the  system.  Life  can  oe  main- 
tadned  but  fer  a  short  period  under  the  total  priratton  of 
feed,  while  the  excessive  privation  of  it  produces  effects  upon 
tbe  system  which  have  not  been  oflen  obser^'ed  with  accu- 
racy, out  which  are  remarkably  uniform,  and  highly  curious 
and  instnicttve.  Opportunities  occasionally  occur  of  noting 
tiiose  effects  with  correctness  and  completeness,  when,  for 
example,  the  passage  to  the  stomach  is  closed  up  bv  disease ; 
or  when,  owing  to  an  unsound  state  al  mind,  the  mdividual 
nftues  to  take  nomishmettt 


During  &e  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  totsd  abstin- 
ence fhmi  food,  in  a  perstm  previously  in  sound  health,  tha 
aafbrinc  fVom  hanger  is  generally  severe.  The  thirst  is 
also  at  unes  distressmg,  but  thint  is  not  constantly  attendant, 
llie  pulse  during  this  period  remains  natiual,  and  so  does 
the  temperature  of  the  bo^.  All  the  enmiations  ue 
soan^.  and  take  place  at  distant  intervals.  After  the  first 
two  or  itane  days  tiw  mating  of  the  bo^  beeomas  visible, 
ih»  ftesh  cobHir  oharacteristic  of  healUi  disaj^ean,  and  tiw 
featuree  and  the  limbs,  instead  itf  bein^  nlunm  and  round, 
an  sunk  bikL  ccdlaj^sed.  The  toss  of  weignt,  wtuah  inoreesea 
jjapMly,  is  appreciable,  and  tbe  pre^pms  of  the  emaci^ 
flon  is  striking.  The  physicid  detnli^  increases  in  exact 
proportran  with  the  emaciation:  and  the  mind  becomes 
WMk,  oonfUsed,  wandering,  irritable,  and  at  length  al- 
most deprived  of  reason.  AU  this  time  there  is  little  w  no 
pain  from  hunger  or  thirst,  or  these  uneasy  sensations  return 
only  at  intervus,  and  are  seldom  acute  and  never  lasting. 
The  pulse  at  this  stage  may  be  a  little  quickened;  it  is  cer- 
tainly eadly  excited ;  and  m  like  manner  the  heat,  which 
seldom  sinks  below  the  natural  standard,  is  readily  parted 
with,-~so  that  a  slight  change  of  the  temperature  of  a  room 
is  felt  acutely,  and  produces  very  uneasy  sensatiims,  a  feet 
which  demonstrates  to  the  physician  the  fiwUeness  mSi  which 
the  fVinotions  are  earried  on,  no  less  dearly  than  the  physical 
debility  itselC  The  most  remarkable  and  curious  vhenomena 
which  next  supervene  are  those  connected  with  the  intellec- 
tual feeulties.  The  loss  of  power  to  perceive  accurately,  and 
to  connect  trains  of  thought,  is  followed  by  decided  de- 
lirium, which  is  at  first  of  a  low  muttering  character,  similar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus  fever ; 
but  this  sometimes  passes  rapidly  into  fHirious  and  even 
muiiacal  delirium,  requiriM  coennon  just  as  a  violent  pa- 
roxysm of  madness  iteelf.  Generally  the  delirium  is  preceded 
by  a  state  of  painful  watchflilness  and  restlessness,  it  being 
impossible  to  procure  sleep  or  quiet ;  and,  finally,  tbe  skin 
becomes  intensely  hot,  the  pulse  extremely  rapid,  the  emaei- 
tion  MghtAil,  the  debility  so  great  that  scarcely  the,  slightest 
movement  can  be  performed,  and  at  length  the  individual 
^oks  exhausted,  oommmly  into  a  state  of  stujKv  amounting 
to  tlmt  complete  and  pnrfbund  insensibili^  vhieh  is  technic 
calk  called  Coma. 

This  history  of  the  progiewive  changes  irhich  take  place 
in  the  system  on  the  total  abstraction  of  fi>od,  is  illustratea 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  hy  two  cases  which  fell  under 
the  notice  of  phybicuins  capable  of  accurately  observing  and 
duly  appreciating  each  successive  event.  Many  wonderflil 
stories  are  on  record,  of  the  truth  of  which  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient evidence ;  but  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  were  ob- 
aer\'ed  and  recorded  by  men  whose  veracity  is  bevond  ques- 
tion, and  who  were  endowed  with  more  than  or^nary  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  The  record  on  this  account  is 
invaluable,  while  in  itself  it  is  highly  curious  and  instructive. 

For  the  first  case  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, the  author  of  an  admirable  work'on  tbe  application  of 
cold  as  a  remedy  in  certain  cases  of  fever.  In  August, 
1795,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkahire,  aged  rixty-six,  applied  to 
^is  physician  fer  his  assistance,  on  account  of  an  obstruc- 
tion inms  Bwallowine  feed,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted 
ftotan  or  twelvemonths.  At  flrstthe  complaint  was  slight ; 
it  occuned  only  when  he  attempted  to  swallow  dry  and  hard 
substances ;  it  afterwards  extended  to  solids  of  every  kind  ; 
and,  at  the  time  he  was  first  seen  by  his  physician,  although 
he  was  stiU  able  to  |ass  down  liquids,  the  quantity  he  could 
swallow  was  not  sufficient  for  his  nutrition,  and  he  was  con- 
siderably reduced.  On  the  introduction  of  a  bouKie  into 
the  gullet,  it  passed  about  two  inches  easily,  but  then  met 
with  an  obstruction  which,  by  a  moderate  pressure,  was 
overcome.  It  then  passed  easily  seven  or  eight  inches  more, 
but,  at  the  lower  part  of  tbe  tube  towards  its  termination  in 
the  cardia,  it  met  with  a  firm  resistance,  which  no  patience 
or  skill  could  surmount  This  obstruction  proceeded  from  a 
schinous  tumour,  which,  gradually  increasing  at  first,  dimi- 
nished the  passage,  and  at  length  closed  it  wholly. 

On  the  evening  of  the  inh  of  October  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  the  oletruction  came  on,  and  from  this  time  he 
was  able  to  swallow  only  a  table-spoonfiil  of  liquid  at  a. 
time,  and  at  long  interv  als.  It  was  with  difliculty  that  ho 
got  down  seven  or  eight  spoonsful  of  strong  soup  in  the 
da^,  and  this  quantity  gradually  diminislwi  On  the 
thirteenth  day  from  this  sudden  increase  of  the  obstructiozi^ 
thepassage  appeared  to  be  wholly  dosed. 

The  patient  himself,  to  the  la^O^^^^^e^urin^ 
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•f  hM  reoorcry ;  ind  tbe  afiSsetionBte  jHenda  mrtnmd  him, 
Aoagh  thef  could  uot  but  see  the  issue  of  the  case^  jet  de- 
Aed  that  his  life  m^ht  be  prolonged  to  the  uttwinoit 
Tb»  ftUtwiiig  plan  vai,  tbemfoTB,  odaoted  vtth  this  tibv. 
Srsrjr  maning  a  elyster  was  adminutiured,  oonriating  of 
oimces  w  strong  bntta,  mada  dusfly  of  tiie  mon- 
braBOQs  puts  of  beaf,  tbesa  being  oonudered  the  most  nu- 
tri&Nis,  Into  whieh  were  rubbed  two  yotks  of  e^g,  and  to 
vfaieh  were  added  forty  drops  of  buduium.  This  was  re- 
peated in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  previ- 
ously to  whkh,  in  the  eveoing.  he  was  placed  up  to  the 
neek  in  a  tepid  bath,  of  which  one-fonrth  was  milk,  and  the 
rest  water ;  the  whole  quantity  amounting  to  twenty-ftmr 
gallons.  The  tempetatore  was  fixed  at  96°,  to  accommo- 
date his  seaiations,  and  the  time  of  immenion  was  gradu- 
ally prolonged  from  for^-flve  minutes  to  an  hour. 

After  a  few  days  it  was  Ibund  that  the  retention  of  the 
natam  ImpiOTed,  so  that  Hm  olyatera  were  enlarged  to  ten 
oaness  of  \ua6>,  and  three  yolks  of  eggs  eaeh ;  to  which 
WBV6  addad  dMA  oniioes  of  white  wine,  and  the  laudanum, 
wlneh  was  ad&d  to  tiw  eming  dyster,  was  gradually  in- 
enasedfron  rixty  to  two  hundtod  and  flfbr  drops.  Thusthe 
wbole  of  his  nutriment  for  twanty-Jbor  noms  eonsistad  of 
Ihir^  ounces  of  broth,  twen^-fbiir  ounces  of  wise,  nine 
yolks  eggs,  and  from  250  to  380  drops  of  laadannm,  and 
administeradl^^ysteff;  with  what  liquid  might  be  siq^oaed 
to  be  taken  %tp  in  the  bath  by  tba  abainbents  of  the  soxfece 
of  the  bod^. 

When  m  tolerable  health  at  the  commenoement  of  his 
oona^aint,  this  gentleman,  who  was  a  tall  man  uid  natu- 
lally  corpulent,  weighed  240  lbs.  Before  the  obstruction 
bad  beeome  complete,  imperfect  nutritioa  had  reduced  him 
to  tiie  wei^  ti  179lba.  In  twenty  days,  from  the  period 
aftba  suddBn  iaorsaae  of  the  ohatniction,  he  was  ndnoed  to 
IMlbs.;  on  the  twenty-feorth  day  he  had  lost  Alba,  men; 
and  at  Oie  period  when  his  delirium  oommeneed,  Uwt  is  on 
the  thirty-second  day  firom  the  night  that  he  ceased  to  swal- 
low, he  weighed  138  lbs.,  having  lost  upwards  of  100  lbs.  of 
his  original  weight  He  lived  four  days  longer,  that  is,  thirty- 
m  daye  from  ue  period  wbmi  the  obstruction  was  supposed 
to  be  complete ;  but,  during  these  last  four  days,  no  nutri- 
ment, in  any  form  or  of  any  kind,  was  administered ;  for 
the  rectum  no  longer  retained  the  clysters,  and  the  adnu- 
nistrmtion  of  the  bath  appeared,  under  these  cueomstaaces, 
to  be  wholly  useless. 

For  a  month  after  the  total  obstruction  of  the  passagCy 
the  temperature  and  the  puUe  were  natural;  but  on  the 
thirtt  aeeond  day  the  pulse  became  small  and  fteqnent; 
on  ue  feUowing  day  the  ^es  lost  ttieir  common  direc- 
tion,  the  axis  of  eaeh  beii^  turned  towarda  the  nose; 
he  complained  that  he  sometunes  saw  double,  but  the  sen- 
ritnli^  €i  &B  retina  was  increased  ra&er  than  impaired ; 
for,  on  the  admission  of  the  light  of  the  window,  he 
scfearoed  out,  though  he  had  before  been  accustomed  to 
this  Ught.  On  the  next  day  there  was  considerable  inco- 
hcraice  of  mind ;  this  incoherence  passed  rapidly  into  deli- 
linm,  during  the  prevalence  of  whica  there  was  a  perpetual 
sod  indistinct  muttering,  with  great  restlessness  and  agi- 
tUion ;  the  skin  and  tlw  extremities  were  sometimes  of  a 
bon^kg  heat,  and  sometiraes  clammy  and  cold ;  the  pulse 
became  feeble  and  irregular ;  the  respiraticai,  which  hitherto 
had  been  singularly  undisturbed,  became  laborious ;  and  in 
mattf-m  bonra  amr  the  elystan  and  all  oth«  means  of 
BBtritiim  bad  ben  abandonecl  he  oeaaed  to  breathe. 

During  the  wbide  of  this  mduwholy  progrees  to  inevUa- 
Ue  daatt,  tbia  nnfiwtunate  gentlemBn  complained  very 
Mle  of  hunger:  oocasionally  he  ex|«ened  a  wish  that  be 
could  swallow,  but  not  often  nor  anxiously;  and,  when 
onestiDned  on  the  suhject  of  his  i^pelite,  be  always  declared 
tttat  ha  had  no  hanger  which  occasioned  any  uneasiness. 
The  cAystaca  evidently  relieved  the  sense  of  hunger,  and  the 
t^nntt  they  oontained  seemed  to  have  a  powerful  share  in 
pradncittg  this  relief  It  oecawmed  quiet  and  rest  after 
eaeh  clyster,  and  allayed  even  kind  of  deaive  or  appetite. 
Neither  was  he  much  disturbed  with  thirst.  This  sensation 
was,  indeed,  troubleaome  duting  the  first  days  oS  his 
abatinenoe ;  but  it  abated,  and,  as  be  declared,  was  always 
remorcd  Iqr  tin  temd  bath,  in  which  he  bad  the  most  gnte- 
M  aanaatiMis.  Hn  s|nrits  were  wnoMsraoidy  even,  and 
Ua  int^Mt  perfectly  sound.  He  occupied  himself  a  good 
dsal  in  fcds  pnvate  ctmcems;  and,  as  usual,  interested  um- 
iatf  in  |Hiblie  afiidca.  In  gadec  to  husband  hia  stvength  ha 
TCBe«Bfliieda  good  deal  to  bed;  but,  till  the  leak  few  days 


of  Us  life,  he  dressed  and  unAcesaed  himself  daily,  and 
walked  not  only  about  his  room,  but  through  the  bouse. 
His  ni^^  were  qmet;  his  sleep  sound,  ud  a«parenUy 
tefteshing.  Just  Mfen  his  delinum  set  in  he  nad  very 
livdy  dreams,  whieh  ware  all  of  m  pleasant  tatxae ;  and,  in 
tbeWoomwaatkHibehad  widi  lusphysidBn,  he  told  him 
he  had  had  avMy  gay  efening  with  two  Yorkshire  baronets 
whom  he  named;  that  they  nad  pushed  the  bottle  about 
;  that  many  jokeg  had  passed,  at  the  leoollection.  of 
whiohhelat^hed'heartfly,*tlunguneommonvritiiliim;  but 
it  was  observable  that  he  was  unable,  longer  Uian  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  to  distinguish  this  scene  whien  had  passed  in 
sleep  from  a  nwl  occurrence ;  and  this  state  of  mind  lapsed 
into  delirium  from  whieh  be .  never  recovered.  At  this 
period  he  wss  so  weak  as  to  be  acaroefv  able  to  turn  himself 
m  bed,  to  which  he  had  bean  entinly'ooiiflned  several  days, 
previously  to  his  death. 

The  second  ease,  whieh  is  no  less  interesting,  oeeoRad  to 
Dr.  Willan.  A  young  man  of  a  stndkms  and  melancholic 
turn  of  mind  was  araoted  witfa  symptoms  of  Ind^estkHi. 
paitioulariy  vrittk  sharp  pains  in  tiie  stomach  and  a  constant 
sensation  of  internal  neat,  for  tiie  relief  of  which  he  thought 
proper  to  begin  a  severe  ooune  of  abstinence,  hoping  by  ttiis 
means,  as  M  said,  to  remove  his  disagreeable  complaints ; 
but  there  was  reason  to  believe  Hiat  sonw  mistaken  notioDs  on 
the  subject  of  religion  fvincipally  induced  him  to  form  this 
resolution.  Having  taken  his  purpose,  be  suddenly  with- 
drew f^  business  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  took  lodg- 
ings in  an  obscure  street,  and  entered  upon  bis  plan,  wfai3i 
was  to  abstain  from  all  solid  food,  and  only  to  moisten  his 
mouth  from  time  to  time  vrith  water  slighdy  flavoured  with 
the  ^nioe  of  an  orange.  After  three  days  of  abstinenoe  the 
cravmg  or  desire  for  fond,  which  was  at  fint  very  trouble- 
some, left  him  entirely ;  he  then  pursued  hia  studies  and 
roedttationg  without  nirther  inconvenience ;  he  used  no 
manner  of  exansise ;  he  slept  very  little,  spending  roost  of 
the  night  in  writing;  he  consumed  from  oslf  a  pint  to  a 
pint  of  water  ^lily,  into  wtooh  he  squeexed  the  juioe  of  the 
orange  to  give  it  an  aneeable  flavour.  He  pernsted  in  this 
plan  with  firmness  ffity-one  days.  During  the  succeeding 
ten  days  his  strength  fuled  rapidlv  ;  he  was  no  longer  able 
to  rise  from  his  bm:  hitherto  he  had  flattered  himself  that 
his  suppiHt  was  preternatural,  and  indulged  his  imagination 
with  the  prospect  of  some  great  event  which  he  expected 
vrould  follow  this  extraordinary  abstinence,  hut  now  that  lio 
found  himself  sinking  to  the  grave  his  delusion  vanished. 
About  this  time  his  mends  discovered  his  retreat,  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  asaent  to  any  -plan  that  might  be 
condwave  to  his  lecovary.  He  was  seen  by  Dr.  WiUan  on 
the  sixty-hist  day  of  hia  flnt :  at  that  timd  he  was  ema- 
oitfed  to  a  most  astonishing  dosrrse ;  the  muscles  of  his  ihce 
were  enthnly  shrunk ;  his  chock  bones  stood  prominent  and 
distinct,  affiirding  a  most  ghostly  appearance  ;  the  abdomen 
vras  concave,  from  the  collapsed  state  of  the  intestines  ;  the 
Umbs  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  possible  decree  of  tenuity, 
and  the  processes  of  their  bones  were  easily  distinguishable. 
His  whole  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  a  skeleton  pre- 
pared by  drying  the  muscles  upon  it  in  their  natural  situa- 
tions. His  mind  had  become  imbecile.  He  had  undertaken 
during  his  eonflnement  to  oopy  tke  Bible  in  short-hand,  and 
this  work  he  had  executed  very  neatly  as  fer  as  the  second 
book  of  Kings,  with  short  arguments  prefixed  to  eaeh 
obapter.  He  showed  his  physician  several  improvements 
he  Md  made  in  that  kind  of  writing,  particularly  hi  Uw 
abbreviations.  He  had  also,  with  great  diligence,  put 
tf^flfther  parallel  passages,  and  traced  particular  sutgeots 
through  uie  whole  Scriptures,  noting  their  application  in 
different  instanoes,  and  adding  observations  of  his  own.  He 
appears  at  first  to  have  proceeded  in  this  undertaking  witft 
conridaraUe  ingenuity  and  judgment;  but  afterward*  he 
became  obsoum,  and  seemed  to  be  lost  in  endless  conftision. 

Unflntunatolv  the  troabnent  adopted  was  injudicious,  the 
ouantity  of  fixid  allowed  him  being  much  too  large ;  ye^  for 
uie  first  few  days,  he  appearedtoimprove,regainingflesh  and 
strength,  and  acquiring  firmness  and  even  uheerfulness  of 
mind ;  hot  on  the  nightof  the  itfUi  day  he  was  sleepless  and 
wotlsas ;  on  tha  morning  of  the  sixth  be  be^n  to  lose  his 
nodleelion,  and  befbie  midnight  he  waa  quite  firantao  and 
unmanageable;  at  liie  same  tune  hia  pulse  was  increased  in 
frcquenoy,  with  considerable  heat  of  the  skin,  and  tremors. 
During  the  blowing  day  he  continued  raving,  and  talking 
very  ^Mhaiently,  aa  ne  md  done  dnzing  tlwJnecedil^(  night 
IUn»ined  neariy  » the  'T»i^o7^3T5gfi?* 
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•ad  taUng  Tery  little  nonzuhmai^  luspuliebeoGmiiig  daify 
■mailer  and  feebler,  and  beatinjg  at  length  120  strokM  in  a 
minute,  and  his  emaciation  itill  mereanno,  untU  the  Seventh 
dj^r  fimn  the  period  that  he  began  to  t^  feed  and  medi- 
cine, and  tlie  seventy-second  mm  the  commencement  of  his 
abstinence,  on  vhich  day  he  died,  quite  exhausted. 

There  is  no  authentic  case  on  record  in  which  the  duration 
of  the  abstinence  was  as  hmg  as  tiiis,  and  both  these  cases 
taken  together  afford  an  excellent  history  of  the  disorder 
of  the  fiinctions,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  powers  of  life  on 
the  total  and  continued  abstraction  of  food.  The  mind  in 
the  first  case  was  naturally  firm  and  strong ;  in  the  second 
it  was  supported  b^  an  enthusiasm  amounting  to  insanity. 
When  the  mind  is  feeble,  and  especially  when  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  anxie^,  despondency,  or  any  other 
defHeasin^  cause,  the  duratim  of  life  is  grMuy  abiid^fed.  It 
is  mstructiTO  to  observe  the  absenoe  of  severe  mSbrinc  ficom 
hunger  and  thirst;  the  absenoe  of  all  acrimony  of  tiie  fluids; 
the  absenoe  of  all  violence  and  totbulence  of  mind  until 
delirium  set  in,  the  precursor  of  death. 

From  the  powerful  influence  of  ahetinence  on  the  system, 
it  is  obviously  capable  of  becoming  a  most  energetic  remedy 
in  I'arious  diseases.  When  the  mass  of  ttie  fluids  and  solids 
of  the  body  is  too  abundant,  abstinence  is  capable  of  reduc- 
ing them  to  almost  any  extent  that  can  be  required  ;  and 
if  the  abstinence  be  judiciously  commenced  and  conducted, 
not  only  is  it  unattended  with  any  diminution  of  the 
strength  or  Injury  to  the  health,  but  it  oontributes  to  the 
imj^rovement  of  both.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record 
which  place  this  fact  beyond  questum.  The  case  of 
Cemaro  the  Venetian  nobleman,  and  tint  of  the  Essex 
miller,  which  affiwd  evidence  of  this  mate  complete  than  it 
vould  be  eas^  to  invent,  aie  universally  known.  The  bod^, 
▼hatever  be  its  bulk  or  weight,  provmed  the  health  be  m 
other  respects  sound,  may  be  reduced  to  almost  any  degree 
of  thinness,  and  kept  at  that  point  by  an  appropriate  regu- 
lation diet  and  exercise.  The  physician,  at  his  pleasme, 
«an  make  no  one  fet,  but  he  can  make  any  one  as  thin  as 
he  chooses,  frequently  improving  at  the  same  time  the  health 
and  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind.  Seldom  is  he  called  upon 
to  put  this  art  into  practice,  and  seldomer  than  he  ought 
does  he  insist  upon  carrying  it  into  practice ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  the  resources  of  his  nrt  pl.tcc  this  in  his 
power. 

In  all  acute  diseases,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  fever 
and  inflammation,  abstinence  is  a  most  powerful  remedy, 
not  only  because  the  abstraction  of  nutriment  diminishes 
the  mass  of  the  fluids  and  solids,  (since  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption goes  on  though  the  supply  of  new  matter  is  stopped,) 
but  also  because  it  wtthdmws  one  of  the  main  stimulants  of 
the  system,  and  ooneequently  subdues  the  inueased  actions 
whion  accompany,  and  which  fer  the  most  part  constitute, 
acute  diseases. 

In  some  chronic  maladies,  especially  in  that  large  class 
which  depend  on  what  is  termed  plethora,  that  is,  too  great 
a  quantity  of  soUds  and  fluids,  particularly  in  the  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  predisposing  to  and 
producing  apoplexy,  in  some  morbid  affections  of  the 
stomach  itself  in  some  derangements  of  the  liver,  and  in 
several  diseases  of  the  heajl;,  abstinence  is  an  invaluable 
remedy.  In  other  chronic  diseases  it  is  iqjurions,  as  in 
diseases  of  debility,  in  diseases  which  depend  on  irritatimi  in 
flontzadistination  to  those  which  depend  on  inflainination,  ftnd 
in  various  nervons  maladies. 

Abstinence  is  not  equally  well  home  by  all  persons,  nor 
at  all  times  by  the  same  person.  By  the  corpulent  and  ple- 
thoric it  may  be  endured  longer,  and  carried  farther,  than 
by  the  thm  and  the  spare  .*  in  the  middle  or  mature  age,  it 
is  less  injurious  than  m  inifancy,  youth,  or  extreme  old  age. 
A  degree  and  duration  of  it,  which  are  highly  beneficial  in  a 
fever  or  an  inflammation,  would  be  fetal  in  the  state  of  health. 

It  is  curious,  and  it  is  highly  jmpcntant  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  abstinence  and  excess  produce  symptoms  so  neariy 
ahke,  that  it  often  requires  the  utmost  care  and  sagadly  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  to  distinguish  the  one  case  from 
the  other ;  and  as  the  one  requires  opposite  remedies  from 
ttie  other,  a  mistake  may  be  fetal,  ana  must  be  iiyurious. 
A  man,  addicted  to  drunkenneas,  was  cast  into  priaon  fer 
theft,  and  reduced,  at  once,  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 
After  the  first  week,  a  disorder  of  the  intellectual  feculties 
took  place ;  his  countenance  became  pale  and  expressive  of 
ItDKUor^  Ida  flesh  wasted,  and  his  strength  dedined;  bis 
nignts  were  demdess;  shorUy  aftnwaxds  tbeie  was  delH 


rium,  whidi  was  mild  at  fliat;  but  snbse^nen^  iatiaim. 
These  svmpioms  might  have  been  easOy  mistak«n  fat  thoae 
which  denote  inflammation  of  tbe  brain;  fant  the  tnw 
nature  of  the  affection  was  discriminated,  and  Iwandy  was 
adminiatamd.  Immediately  the  affection  of  the  brain  dis- 
appeared, ai^  the  flesh  and  strength  returned. 

Mai^  yean  ago>  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  the 

Hilbank  Penitentiiiiy,  Luidon.  The  prisoners  conflped  in 
this  prison  were  suddenly  put  upon  a  diet,  from  which  animal 
food  was  almost  entirely  excluded.  An  ox's  bead,  the  meat 
of  which  weighs  eij^ht  pounds,  was  made  into  soup  for  one 
hundred  people,  which  allows  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
meat  to  each  person.  The  prisoners  were  at  the  same  time 
sut^ected  to  a  low  degree  of  temperature,  to  considerable 
exertion,  and  were  coiUlned  within  the  walla  of  a  prison, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  which  is  below  the  levid 
of  the  aborning  river.  The  conaequMiees  were,  first,  loes 
of  colour,  of  flflM,  and  of  atreiwta ;  nex^  this  umfde  AeAA- 
Uty  of  constitatkm  was  sncceraed  by  varions'fiffms  of  dis- 
ease— scurvy,  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  ktw  fever ;  and,  lastly, 
affections  of  the  bmin  and  nervous  system — mandy,  head- 
ache, vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  apoplexy,  and  even 
muiia.  When  bleeding  was  tried,  the  patients  fainted  aftsr 
losing  five,  four,  or  even  fewer  ounces  of  blood.  Abstinence 
will  sometimes  produce  a  train  of  symptoms  exactly  similar 
to  those  of  the  disease  which  it  is  employed  to  remove. 
Fersiatanoe  in  the  abstinence  will  aggravate  the  malady, 
which  will  bafile  every  mode  of  treatment  as  long  as  we 
abstinence  is  persevered  in ;  but  which  will  disappear  with 
surprising  rabidity  on  the  administration  of  a  generous  dieL 
Thu  is  espeaally  the  case  with  tfaoae  a&rtiona  d  rimple 
irritation  which  ass4mie  the  ai^iearance  of  jnflammatioa, 
and  which  an  attended  wiOk  headache,  noise  in  the  eaia, 
giddiness,  lesUeHmess,  sleeytesanesa,  and  delirium.  A  pro- 
fessional man  was  smied  widi  fever ;  rigid  abstinence  was 
enforced,  not  only  during  the  continuance  of  the  fever,  but 
also  during  the  stage  of  convalescence.  Ddirium,  which 
had  been  jrosent  in  the  height  of  the  fevw,  recurred  In  the 
convalescence.  A  physician  of  eminence  in  maniacal  cases 
was  consulted,  who  recommended  him  to  be  removed  to  a 
private  asylum:  Before  this  advice  was  carried  into  effect, 
another  physician  saw  him :  a  different  treatment  and  regi- 
men, with  a  gradual  in<3«a8e  of  nourishment,  were  adopted ; 
the  patient  was  well  in  a  few  days,  and  wiUiin  a  fertnight 
returned  to  his  professional  avocations. 

It  is  the  common  belief  lliat  abstinence  is  conducive  to 
longevity,  and  many  stinries  are  on  record  which  are  con- 
ceived to  establish  the  truth  of  this  opinKm.  It  is  stated, 
for  example,  that  the  primitive  Christians  of  the  east,  who 
retired  from  persecution  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  lived  healthfully  and  eheerfkilly  on  twelve  ounces  of 
brmd  per  day,  with  mere  water ;  that,  with  this  diet,  SL 
Anthony  Uvea  105  years ;  James  the  Hermit,  104;  Arse- 
nius,  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Arc&dius,  120 ;  St  Epiphanius, 
115;  Simeon  the  S^lite,  112;  and  Romauld,  120:  to 
which  are  added  man^  o^ers.  But  we  ^ould  ronark  that 
the  evidence  fbrdieaeniatanees  of  longen^  may  not  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

The  quantity  of  food  absdutely  necessary  to  support  the 
ftmctiona  of  life  in  vigor,  is  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
exactness.  Probably  it  varies  with  everr  constitnticm,  ai^ 
with  every  situation  and  drcumstance  that  modify  ooosli- 
tntion.  Provision  is  made  in  the  economy  fer  carding  ont 
of  the  system  shperfluons  nourishment,  so  that,  wioiin  ear* 
tain  limits,  more  tiian  is  absolutely  requisite  is  not  injurious. 
Excess,  w^out  doubt,  is  always  pernicious,  and  its  direct 
tendeni?  is  to  produce  disease  and  to  shorten  life.  For  one 
person,  however,  who  almdges  the  term  of  his  life  by  ex- 
cess, a  hundred  die  prematurely  from  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  nutritious  food.  Persons  who  live  in  the 
bad  air  of  a  city  require  a  larger  quantity  of  food,  and 
that  of  a  more  nutritious  qualiW,  ttum  those  who  breathe 
the  pure  air  of  the  country;  and  those  who  labour,  physi- 
cally or  mentally,  need  a  corresponding  augmentation  of 
food,  in  order  to  compensate  the  expenditure  of  the  system. 
Persons  in  sound  Ueidth,  with  a  good  constitution,  having  a 
tranqml  mind,  leading  a'  tjuiet,  contemplative  life,  without 
physical  or  mental  labour,  m  a  pure  air,  and  taking  regu- 
iany  a  good  pcntion  sleep,  may  subsist  a  long  time  or 
very  Uttle  food  And  ench  seems  to  have  been  the  ooodition 
of  the  Eastern  Christian  aacetioa,  whose  abstinonoe  and  lon- 
gevi^  have  been  so  mndi  oelebnted.  Bu^  even  under 
a«di  dnrnmstuiaeB,  tl^,^^^^^^ 
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ewtun  amoant  of  exp«nditaie,  for  the  e<ani>eiuatk>n  of 
vliwh  a  oertain  quantity  of  food  is  requiute,  and  without  a 
sap^y  (tf  wbich  tha  duration  of  life  tauat  be  inevitably 
rimdged.  Both  the  physical  and  the  mmtal  states  heie 
BuppfMod  are  jmeiiely  those,  homrar,  in  which  too  large  a. 
quantt^  of  food  would  pnm  nun  ii^uiioaB  than  too  uiall 
a  qttano^.  In  a  muii,  in  a  state  vt  health*  abstinence  is 
always  pemieious,  and  tamp«ance  always  beneficial ;  while, 
in  a  state  of  disease,  ab^nence  ia  (Aen  benefleiBl.  and 
temperance  itself  i^junous,  because  what  ia  temperance  in 
bttlth  is  excess  in  sickness. 

Nothing  can  remedy  the  morbid  condition  induced  by 
long  eontmued  abstinence,  but  food ;  ^et  nothing  will  more 
certainly  or  more  rapidly  extinguish  hfe,  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  food,  unless  it  be  given  with  the  utmost  caution. 
If  a  person,  after  having  been  long  exposed  to  severe  cold, 
be  placed  close  to  a  large  fire,  or  bis  brought  at  once  into  a 
warm  room,  he  will  sustain  grievous  injury,  and  perhaps 
die;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  a  large  quanti^'  of  nutritious 
feed  be  poured  into  the  stomach  or  a  person  who  has  been 
exhausted  by  long  abstinence,  the  feeble  spaik  of  lifb  that 
may  rMnain  wOl  certainly  be  extinguished.  In  Dr.  Willan's 
case,  three  pinta  <rf  food, — a  tt  miU  fin*  breafcfest,  a 
pint  of  matton-bnith  boiled  with  barley  for  dinner,  and  as 
much  rioe-milk  fw  supper, — were  allowed  on  the  third  day 
after  an  abstinence  of  sixty  days  I  No  wonder  that  all  the 
rymptoms  were  immediately  aggravated,  and  that  the  con- 
ation of  the  patient  soon  beoime  hopeless.  One-third  of 
this  quantUy  would  have  been  &r  too  much.  To  have  al- 
knred  milk  at  all  was  bad,  because  milk  becomes  solid  in 
the  stomach,  and  is  then  more  difficult  of  digestion  than 
other  solids,  from  being  unmasticated.  In  cases  like  this,  a 
little  thickened  biuth  should  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hoars,  and  the  quantity  very  gndually  increased;  subse- 
quendy,  animal  rood  may  be  aUuwed  ;  warmth  should  be 
IHomoted  by  every  expedient ;  fHctions  are  uaeflil  auxiliaries, 
and  Hob  bowels  should  be  aided  by  the  occasionil  use  of 
mild  clystttM.  Internal  stimuluits  are  seldom  needed ; 
when  nven  at  all,  the  best  are  ammonia,  camphor,  the 
T^otame  bitters,  and  tonks.  with  small  quantities  of  some 
aiwdyae. 

ABSTRACTION  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  it 
eomndeiB  a  certain  attribute  of  an  object,  or  several  objects, 
by  itself,  and  without  regar^ng  any  other  attributes  which 
the  object  or  oluects  may  happen  to  possess.  Thus,  if  we 
see  ink,  {ntch.  ebony,  and  a  negro,  we  see  tiiat  these  objects 
have  in  common  the  attribute  of  blackness;  and  this  quality 
we  can  in  tiiought  draw  off  or  abttract  from  the  various 
ottier  attributes  which  they  respectiTely  possess ;  and  con- 
sider it  separate!}  and  independently  tit  anything  else.  In 
^  manner  we  can  consider  any  attribute  of  a  single  object, 
such  as  of  the  sun  or  moon,  wimoat  attending  to  its  other 
attiibates;  thus  we  may  contemplate  the  magnitude  tit  the 
ran  without  attending  to  its  heat,  light.  &c :  so  we  may 
contemplate  the  light  of  the  moon,  wimout  attending  to  its 
magnitode,  the  inequalities  of  its  surfiice,  &c  All  names 
of  dassesi  inasmuch  as  the  individual  members  can  never 
be  identical,  are  formed  fay  a  process  of  abstraction.  Thus, 
when  we  think  of  a  ship  or  a  bouse,  we  pay  no  attention  to 
the  materials,  colonr,  shape,  size,  construction,  convenience, 
ot  beauty  of  the  ship  or  house,  but  we  give  tfie  one  name 
to  any  dwelling  of  man  built  by  regular  artificers,  and  the 
odier  to  any  vessel  with  a  deck  and  masts  made  to  sail  on 
the  sea.  Any  object  which  possesses  these  attributes  we 
call  a  shi^  or  a  house ;  though  there  cannot  be  any  ship  or 
house  which  possesses  only  those  attributes,  and  is  not  also 
cf  a  oertain  obknir,  siie,  shape.  &c. :  hnt  these  incidental 
mulities  we  leave  out  of  our  considentiim  in  referring  any 
oneet  to  Oie  class  of  houses  or  shqM. 

From  those  remarks  it  is  evident  that  abstzaotiDn.  bong 
a  merely  arbitrary  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  a  certain  attn- 
bnte  is  considered  apart  from  any  other  attributes  with  which 
it  may  happen  to  be  associated,  does  not  represent  to  us 
images  or  notions  to  which  there  is  anything  corresponding 
in  the  nature  of  things :  there  is  nowhere  an  abstract  man 
or  tree  which  has  no  colour,  dimensions,  or  other  incidents 
not  entering  into  the  abstract  notion  signified  by  Uiose 
general  terms.  Whenever  we  recognize  in  any  object  those 
peculiarities  which  we  consider  as  characteristic  of  a  certain 
dass.  we  refer  it  to  that  class,  without  taking  any  heed  of  the 
tther  attributes  with  which  th^  may  happen  to  be  oombined. 
Thns,  if  in  some  oneaqdoved  put  of  the  wodd  t^Mre  should 
be  diseorared  a  noe  of  aniiiiata  resemUing  some  known 
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▼arbfy  of  the  human  laoe  in  every  particular  except  the 
colour  of  the  skin  or  the  hair,  they  would  be  doubtless  called 
men,  although  there  is  no  sucb  thing  as  an  abetnot  man 
whose  skin  or  hair  is  devoid  of  colour. 

The  circumstance  of  there  not  being  any  sensible  olgeo^ 
or  any  conception  of  our  nund,  which  we  can  image  to  oui- 
selves  without  its  attributes,  has  given  rise  to  conudenbto 
perplexity  on  the  subject  of  aostraction.  For  iTF<^nCT, 
when  we  think  of  a  horse,  we  represent  to  ourselves  an 
animal  of  certain  colour,  shape,  and  size  ;  though  we  should 
equidly  give  the  name  of  horse  to  an  animsl  of  different 
colour,  sMpe,  and  size.  So,  when  we  think  of  a  plane  triangle, 
although  a  triangle  is  any  plane  figure  hounded  by  three 
straight  lines,  yet  we  cannot  help  representing  to  ourselves 
a  triangle  which  is  either  right-angled,  or  acute-angled,  or 
obtuse-angled,  or  equilateral  or  scaJene.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  process  by  which  the  mind  sbt>tracts  is,  that  it  conceives 
or  represents  to  itself  the  object  of  thousht  as  an  individual 
of  its  class,  tf^ther  with  certain  particular  attributes  which 
must  belong  to  all  indii'idnals ;  and  it  considen  apart  fkmn 
the  rest  oi^  that  attribute  which  is  required  for  ue  matter 
in  hand.  Thus,  if  it  is  a  question  whether  a  newly  ditoo- 
vered  skeletmi  is  tlmt  of  an  animal  belonging  to  ue  dass 
of  elephants  or  of  deer,  the  comparative  anatomist  calls  to 
his  mind  an  elephant  or  deer,  such  as  actually  exists,  but 
cotuidert  only  tne  structure  his  bonss ;  and.  if  Uiero  is  a 
dose  agreement  in  diis  reqieot.  be  pmnuunoes  ihe  skuletctn 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  classes.  So,  hkewise, 
when  a  mathematKian,  by  means  of  a  figure  described  on 
paper,  pnn'es  that  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  equals  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  although  the  image  in  his  mind  is  that  of  atriaiu-le 
of  a  definite  size,  yet  he  considers  only  the  relation  of  me 
sides  and  angles,  without  paying  any  attention  to  Uie  tength 
of  the  lines. 

This  process,  by  which  the  mind  genaraSxet  a  vartieDlar 
notion,  by  considering  only  a  part  of  it,  might  be  ulustrated 
by  many  examples  of  changes  in  tiie  meaning  of  wofds. 
Thus,  there  stood  fimneriy  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  in 
London,  a  palace. called  Bridewell;  this,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  was  ocntverted  into  a  penitenttary,  or  prison  fiw 
hard  labour:  whence  the  term  bndemll  has  been  extended* 
and  is  now  sometimes  used  as  a  general  name  for  sudi 
penitentiaries.  So  the  name  palace  has  been  extended  to 
all  sumptuous  houses,  having  originally  been  confined  to 
that  on  the  Palatine  hill,  at  ^me.  It  has  been  remarked 
that,  although  brute  animals  have,  like  men,  the  focul^ 
of  reasoning  or  drawing  conclusions  ftom  premises,  yet 
they  have  not,  like  men.  the  focul^  of  abstraction.  Never- 
theless, it  is  plain  that  some  animals  go  through  a  pro- 
cess of  which  the  effiicts  exactly  oonespond  with  that  of 
abstraction  in  men :  for  example,  tbqr  can  onmt,  and  are 
aware  of  the  recunepoe  of  certain  mnnben ;  and  a  dog  who 
has  once  been  beaten  with  astick,  or  pelted  with  a  stone,  will 
run  away  ftom  all  sticks  or  stones.  <a  whatsoever  size,  shue. 
or  colonr.  Tlut  they  cannot  found,  on  abstraction,  uie 
admirabte  gift  of  language,  the  most  important  distinction 
between  men  and  beaste,  is  owing  apparently  not  to  the 
absence  <^  ^  power  of  forming  general  notions,  nor  yet  to 
the  inability  of  making  articulate  sounds,  as  we  may  per- 
ceive in  the  instance  of  the  panot — See  NoHiirALiBTS  and 
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ABSURDUM,  RBDUCTIO  AD.  is  that  species  of  ar- 
gument which  proves  not  the  thing  asserted,  but  the  absiur- 
dUy  of  everything  which  contradicts  it  It  is  much  used  in 
GeonMry.  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  converse  (see  Con- 
TXBSX)  i^r  a  iwoposition  already  proved.  One  of  two  things 
must  be  true ;  nflier  die  proposition  ssseited,  or  something 
whudi  omtradicts  it  If  the  n^ioeing  par^  denies  the  pn>- 
poution,  he  must  affirm  fltatwhich  is  oontraxlictory.  Let  his 
counter-propositionbetaken  for  granted:  then,  if,  by  the  legi- 
timate use  of  it,  some  absurdly  can  be  deduced,  it  is  eviduit 
that  his  contradiction  is  wrong,  and  the  original  propositbn 
right  As  an  instance  of  this  method  of  procee£ng.  let  us 
suppose  it  has  been  proved,  and  is  not  denied,  that  when- 
ever A  is  B,  then  c  is  D.  We  may  then  affirm  tiiat  when  c 
is  not  D,  A  is  not  a.  For  if  a  were  b,  c  would  be  d  ;  but  G 
is  not  D,  therefore  a  is  not  b.  The  strict  form  of  the  redue- 
tio  ad  absurdum,  in  this  case,  is  as  foflows :— You  grant  that 
if  A  were  b,  c  would  be  n ;  but  you  refHise  to  adtmt  the  con- 
sequence that,  when  c  is  not  d,  a  is  not  h  ;  that  is,  ^ou  say 
that  c  may  not  be  d.  and  yet  a  may  be^  Let  thiL  then, 
be  as  you  say,  that  is.  let  5^  fe?C^gt(5«  »• 
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But  in  luppoting  Aat  a  li  b.  tb«  admitted  pntpOflttion 
oUigeM  70a  to  taj  tint  c  is  d.  But  jou  baTs  tappoud  At 
o  It  not  !>,  /on  UMrdM*  Bay  at  liie  aaiM  time  that  o  is  d, 
and  diat  c  u  not  iritfeh  li  aMnid.  Conseqoeiitly,  if  H  be 
Mb  iBaati  utelum  a  fa  b,  fhu  c  fa  D,it  flAon  Hh^  wben 

efaBOtD*AfaBOta. 

The  reductio  ad  abnirdam  has  been  objected  to  as  not 
•qaalh'  etmoliuive  witii  direct  deBuautratMRL  For  ftu  tiwre 
1*  no  Jtmndation ;  tton^  it  must  be  admitted  that  direet 
AuamoAn^ffM  an  more  pleatmg  and  man  (degant  But 
it  fa  olyvioua  that,  if  everything  vbieh  oontmdiots  a  pfom- 
Maa  be  &lie,  the  ptoposition  itself  mnst  be  true.  The 
itodent  of  must  distingTikh  between  that  vfaieh  n  <mly 
flonlfttfc'ctory.  and  that  which  u  contrary  to  a  iffoposftion. 
Thus,  to  the  proposition  that  *  all  sqnarei  are  eqnal,'  it  is 
wntradielDry  that  *  »om«  squares  are  not  equal*'  and  con- 
trary, that '  no  fiquarea  are  equal.'  The  otmtraiy  is  the  most 
eenplete  contra£ctOTy,  and  affirms  that  the  proposttkiD  is 
true  in  no  one  instance.  It  fa  not  correct  to  say  that,  if  a 
Hopoattfan  be  fldaei  iti  contran  b  tme ;  ftir  example,  it  fa 
iUw  that  an  sqnam  are  eqnaC  and  eqna&T  lUae  ^t  no 
iqaaiM  am  equaL  Bntofaprmositionandttooontnidietory 
am  most  be  tme ;  ffans,  rtther  all  squares  are  eqnal  or  atnne 
amares  an  not  equal  Hence,  whatever  disproves  a  propo- 
flmm  pEoves  aomethfaig  contradictory,  and  whatever  dfa- 
pfOves  evury  filing  oontraffietory  pnyves  the  propositira.  The 
nAutki  oa  lAsurdWH  fa,  dwiMbve*  aa  oondnsive  aa  direct 
demonirtnitio  n . 

ABT7  BEKR,  prt^etly  called  Abdallah  Atik  bbit  Abi 
KoKAFAR,  but  better  known  under  the  name  of  Abu  Bbke 
(Ia  *  Fkther  of  the  Maiden,'  in  allusion  to  hfa  daughter 
Ayeshah,  whom  the  Arabian  prophet  marrfad  very  yoong), 
was  ttw  first  caliph  or  successor  of  Mohammed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  new  empire  founded  by  him.  Mohammed 
died  in  a.d.  638,  wiUumt  leaving  male  issue.  The  socces- 
rim  to  the  sovereign^  was  at  first  contested  between  his 
ftther-fai'bnr,  Abn  Bi&r,  and  All  ben  AUTaleb,  hfa  consin- 
Mrraan,  who  was  also,  fimmg^  marriage  vitit  tiie  prophet's 
ilattghter  Fatima.  his  son-in-MLW.  Between  the  two  rtvals 
fliemselves  the  dispute  was  settled  without  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Aba  Bekr  prevailed,  and  Ali,  though  disappointed,  submitted 
to  file  anmoritr  of  his  suecessftil  opponent  But  am<mg  the 
If  (Aiammedans  flie  reapective  daims  of  the  two  competitors 
became  a  pdnt  of  perpetual  controversy,  and  gave  rise  to 
fte  neat  diviifon  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  communis 
httD  Bunmtes  and  Shiites ;  the  fbrmer  asserting  the  right  ot 
Afan  Bekr  and  his  two  sneeesson,  Omar  and  Oraman,  while 
fte  Shiites  condemn  these  three  caliphs  as  nnlawftil  in* 
iraden,  and  maintain  the  exclusive  ngfat  of  Ali  ben  Abi 
Taleh  and  hfa  Uneal  descendants  to  the  ctHnnmndaahip  over' 
the  Fai&ftiI.~[See  article  Ali  bin  Abi  Talxb.] 

After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  several  of  the  Arabian 
tribes,  who  had  beenne  converts  to  the  religion  promulgated 
hj  him,  shook  off  tbm  aU^ianee  to  hfa  meceaaor.  Only 
me  thne  impniant  towns  tf  Meeea,  Medinsh,  and  Ti^ef 
declared  tibemselves  fbr  Abu  Bekr.  It  was  the  first  and 
nindptil  object  of  the  neiriy  appointed  sovereign  to  establfah 
m  authoriw  in  the  other  parts  of  Arabia,  especially  in  the 
oonntries  m  Yemen,  Twiama,  Oman,  and  Bahrain.  In 
ndudng  to  obedience  these  refractory  provinces,  Abu  Bdu* 
was  powerfully  Bupported  by  Omar,  afterwards  his  successor, 
and  especially  by  Khaled  ben  Walid.  a  military  commander 
of  extraordinary  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  Besides 
this  rebellion  at  some  of  its  members,  the  Mohammedan 
state  had  to  encounter  other  difllcnhies  from  several  new 
pretenders  to  prophetship.  who  came  forward  in  different 
puts  of  Arabia,  and  some  of  whom  soon  gathered  mmierouB 
•dherents  around  them.  Among  these  the  names  of  Osud 
■1  Abbad,  Tolai^h  bw  KlunraisM,  and  Moeailamah  deserve 
to  he  uentfoaed.  Whatever  dfatnAanoe  theaa  new  pretend- 
m  might  cause  among  the  fU&ftil  Moslems,  the  flnnnesa 
of  tbm  helfaf  fai  the  mfasion  Mohammed  oooU  not  be 
shaken,  duoe  1m  himself  had  pnpared  them  fbr  the  appear- 
ince  of  sndi  impostors.  Mosailamah  seems  to  have  oeen 
the  most  formidable  of  these  memies  of  the  Islam.  He 
was  however  defeated  by  Khaled,  and  killed  in  a  battie  near 
Afaabah.  This  conflict  fa  memorable  also  on  another  ac- 
count The  prec«>t»  promulgated  at  difl!brent  times  by 
Mi^uunmed  had,  tiU  tiien,  never  been  collected  in  a  volume ; 
fhey  were  handed  about  in  ft^ments  written  on  palm-leaves 
or  faeoes  of  parahment,  and  in  a  great  measure  preserved 
by  oral  tradition.  Many  of  the  personal  associates  of  Mo- 
hammed, who  wen  from  memory  familiar  with  hfa  doctrine, 


Ml  in  tibe  war  with  Mosailamah ;  and  Abn  Bekr,  m  ovder  to 
olmato  any  fhtoxe  onoMtainty  about  the  gumiae  text  of  tite 
ordmanees,  eanied  aU  the  sn^pounts  to  he  ooDaottd, 
paasagea  raiMmhered  by  heait  to  he  written  out,  and  Uie 
whole  to  be  embodied  in  the  volume  known  under  tfas  tMe 
of  the  Komi— a  woik  iriikh,  Ann  Oe  fauwrtenee  ef  Hs 
eontenta,  as  well  as  the  ftroe  and  purity  of  its  Iragnagi^  fa 
the  sacred  and  clnasioal  book  of  Am  MotaaoHDedaBa. 

When  the  auftwitty  of  the  eeUphat  was  fully  establfabad 
in  Arabia,  Abu  B^  waa  andoos  to  increase  the  Mehaa- 
medan  dominions  by  fbreign  conquest.  Khaled  was  dfa- 
patehed  mto  Irak,  and  snbdiied  tevlsai  oi  the  fhmtisr  pro- 
vinces al<»g  the  Bnphrwtes,  which  belonged  to  the  Uken 
dediiyng  empire  of  Prnfa;  while  two  ottwr  oonunanden, 
Yerid  MB  Abi  Sofyan  and  Abu  Obeidah,  with  an  army 
gathered  ftom  all  parti  of  Arabia,  entered  Syria,  and  dciintea 
the  troops  of  the  Grecian  emperor  Heiadiue.  They  also 
got  poBseBeion  of  the  town  of  Bkwtra,  ikvoured,  it  fa  aud,  by 
ue  treason  of  its  governor  Romanua.  But  the  liMe  and 
eastum  of  Damaaeaa  by  tiie  imled  hnm  ot  Aba  Obsidah 
and  Khtded,  wUdi  event  waa  pneeded  by  a  decisive  viotoBy 
over  a  Greek  army  of  70,000  men  near  Ajnadain,  ftMna 
the  prindpal  feattne  of  Au  expedition,  ae  it  eateblfalied 
over  Syria,  and  in  iket  ever 
the  whole  country  between  flw  Bnpinetaa  and  ttie  Mediter- 
ruiean. 

On  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Damasens  (33rd  Angnet, 
A.D.  634 f  Abu  Bcto-  died,  at  the  afe  of  six^three  yean. 
Not  one  of  his  tiuee  son^  Ahdall^,  Abd-al-nhraaa,  and 
Mohammed,  survived  him ;  and  in  hfa  will  be  appointed 
Omar  as  his  successor.  Eastern  writen  psaise  the  almost 
austere  simplicity  hfa  halrits  and  manners,  and  hfa  entire 
disregard  of  wealth,  and  the  luxuries  or  even  comfort*  of 
life.  So  determined  was  he  not  to  be  enriched  by  hfa  de- 
votion to  the  supreme  command,  that  every  Friday  he  dia- 
tribnted  all  the  surphu  ut  his  income  among  sneh  perMUs 
as  he  thought  deserving  of  it  Hfa  shwt  rrign,  ef  liiHe 
mora  than  two  veers,  fiirms  an  eventftd  epoch  in  the  historv 
of  Htduaimeuam ;  and  Oriental  authon  have  vied  wim 
one  another  in  recording  deteOs  about  the  early  eonqneets 
of  the  armies  of  the  FaithfUL  The  volimie  of  the  neat 
Arabic  chronide  of  Tabari,  fately  edited  and  translated  by 
Kosegarten  (Greifswald,  1831. 4to.),  fa  entirely  occupied  with 
only  Uie  earlier  part  of  Abu  Bekr's  reign ;  the  latter  part,  ra- 
the history  of  (he  conquests  of  Irak  and  Syria,  atiD  remains 
unpublfahed.  A  highly  int^estingacoonnt  of  the  siege  end 
capture  of  Damasens,  derived  ehiMly  tnm  tiie  Anbae  ehro- 
niele  of  Wakedl,  may  be  fimnd  in  Oekli7's  .Hisfcry  the 
Saraems. 

ABULPARA'GIUS,  properly  Mar  GRBOOKitrs  AatJi.- 
t-AiAJ,  also  called  GiuooRiin  Barhkbrsits,  was  m 
Oriental  writer  of  mneh  edebii^,  win  lived  ia  the  thirteenUi 
century  of  our  era.  He  was  bom  in  aj>.  1836,  et  Halatila 
or  MeUte,  a  town  ^ated  near  tiie  western  bank  of  tite 
Euphrates  hi  Lesser  Asia,  where  hfa  flilfaer,  Aaron,  Mlowvd 
the  nrolhssion  of  a  physician.  Thon^h  the  afiiiprin|r  of  a 
Jewish  fhmily,  he  embraced  tiie  Christian  belief,  to  wmeh  be 
continued  fiuthflil  till  Ids  dea^  It  fa,  indeed,  surmised  th«t 
shortly  befbre  hfa  deatii  he  renounced  Christianity ;  but  ibSs 
nnanthenticated  report  fa  sufHeientiy  counterbalanced  by  the 
unquaUfled  praise  viOx  which  hfa  name  fa  mentioned  by 
Christian  writers,  who  would  not  have  allowed  such  a  Ihet  to 
remain  unnoticed.  Abulflu-^  studied  l^lo^,  phflosophy, 
and  medidne.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  hu  life  in  Syna. 
At  the  eariy  age  of  twenty  yeara  he  was  mpointed  Bisifao|i 
of  Quba,  and  sabsequently  of  Aleppo.  In  1246  be  was 
elected  Primate  of  all  tiie  JacoUts  Ghifatiam  in  tiie  BcMt. 
He  (Bed  at  Meragha  in  Azerbijan,  A.n.  1296. 

Abul&ny  was  (be  autiior  m  a  ^eat  nnmber  of  Ambie 
ud  Syriae  works,  but  tiie  compowtfcm  ftrongh  whieh  his 
name  tarn  become  best  known  among  us  fa  a  universal  hia~ 
tory,  originslly  written  in  ^rriae,  but  subseqnentiy  transfaLtoad 
\j  the  autiior  himself  into  AnHe,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
HAe  at  HisUiry  ^  the  DyntaHeg.  It  fa  divided  into  ten  sae- 
tiotu ;  the  first  &t  which  gives  some  account  of  the  patriarelM  ; 
the  second  of  the  Jewfab  emnmonwealth  under  the  judges  ; 
and  the  third  of  the  Jews  under  tiie  kings ;  the  fburth  eon- 
tahis  tlM  history  of  tiw  Chaldssans;  tbeffith  of  Ae  F^ana  ; 
the  sixth  of  the  Greeks ;  the  seventh  of  the  Romans ;  the 
eiffhtii  of  the  ChristiBn  Grecian  empire ;  tiie  ninth  of  tfae 
Ifehammedw  Arabs ;  and  the  tenth  of  tiie  Mogofa.  In  ttio 
eaiiy  partof  the  work  many  errors  are  observable  intowlueh 
the  author  has  Mien  iii^i^^  4g9<9fiQ(?B^^  classical 
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iMgmpt  Mri  titnratm-n  The  leatkm  tiMttng  of  Am  Hfo* 
kaaoMnan  Udorj  is  vrittm  wtth  gntler  uomey ;  tnd  M 
Ut  MeouBt  of  the  Mogol  ctynuty,  towards  the  eoneluskm  t4 
the  work,  AbolflMj  speaks  front  his  <nm  knowledge  end 
nperiame  u  an  eye-witneiB.  Though  written  hy  a  Onfe- 
tin,  itas  work  is  held  ta  high  estecrm  even  among  Jews  and 
Mohtmnedans  in  the  East  To  xa  its  chief  intmst  consists 
ii  the  rurious  details  which  it  contains  concerning  the  historj 
tt  s^enee  among  the  Arahs,  particulBrly  under  the  three 
Atibaside  eatiph*.  Mansur,  Harun  al  Rashid,  and  Mamun. 
An  cttlm  <^  the  Aralnc  text  of  Ate  DmtMglhit  tGccmpanied 
irift  tlatin  translation,  was  pubhshed  bjr  Edward  Poeocke, 
it  Oxiird,  in  1663, 4to.;  ttw  Sjriae  text,  HkeiriM  with  a 
Xjtte  renion,  was  edited  hf  Bnuu  and  Kirach,  at  Le^»iig, 
ii  1789. 4to. 

ABUL  FAZL,  son  of  Sheikh  Mobarik,  was  the  vizir  of 
the  celebrated  Mogol  emperor  Akbar,  who  reisned  ftom 
AJ.  1955  to  1605.  Of  the  history  of  his  life  few  details 
■n  known  to  us.  In  1602,  when  returning  from  an 
npedition  to  the  Deckan,  he  was  murdered  m  the  dis- 
tiict  of  Norwar  by  banditti,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  the 
contrinnce  of  Akbai's  son  Selim,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
Ins  ftther  on  the  throne,  under  the  name  of  Jehangir.  Tint 
extennTe  and  valuable  works,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
dades  of  his  hieh  ofltce,  Abul  Fail  fttund  leisure  to  write, 
ia-vt  ensured  nim  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  best 
luOkors,  as  well  as  among  the  most  enlightened  statesmen* 
of  die  East  His  principal  wwk  is  the  Ahbar-NameA, 
vbieh  axiats  aa  yet  onl^  m  MS.,  and  oontaias  a  history  of 
the  ratgn  of  the  aoreraign  whom  he  aarved»  and  to  whom 
be  was  most  devotedly  attached;  tfiis  hutray  Ahul  Fail 
esoted  down  till  very  near  the  time  of  his  own  death,  and 
it  vat  afterwards  continued  by  Sheikh  Enaiet-uBah  a 
nwlHnent.  entitled  TukmHe^-Akbar-Nanuh.  But  the 
mn  which  has  moat  contributed  to  make  his  name  familiar 
to  0^  is  the  Ayin-^-AJtbari,  or  iTutUutet  Akbar,  a  statia- 
tieal  ind  political  description  of  the  Mogol  empire,  and  of 
tin  BeveraJ  branches  of  its  admini^tzation,  some  account  of 
vhich  will  be  ^ven  hereafter.  [See  AYtH-i-AKBAJii.]  Abul 
Fill  was  a  fhend  to  the  0|^ressed  Hindus.  It  appears  that 
fltc  exertions  vhich  he  made  fax  their  pzoteotkm,  and  the 
ml  with  which,  assisted  by  his  brother  Feisi,  ho  endea- 
mued  to  derive  a  piecute  notioii  of  the  nature  of  their  poli- 
tical and  religious  matitutionB  finna  their  own  ancitat  oodes, 
fnju^ced  many  nazxow-minded  Mohammedans  against  him. 
In  liiB  Peraian  ^me  translation  of  the  great  Sanurit  henlo 
Faaa.the  MaktUthonUtt  Abul  Fail  has  left  us  a  oorioua 
ndvatoaMe  monument  of  the  peiaevering  diligenoe  whieh 
>  MohamMwdan  atateaman  denned  it  wwth  hii  irtiOe  to 
^Mtow  on  the  literature  of  the  conqnetod  natim,  in  Am 
Konninwnt  (tf  which  he  waa  called  to  assist  l^  his  oounseU. 
Aaodur  of  hia  works,  kaa  istmsting  to  us,  though  much 
t^linired  in  the  East  on  aeoount  of  its  reflned  koA,  floiid 
ityl^  is  the  AfW^t-Dcmuht  or  Tauchtkm  tf  InttUect,  a 
Pnaan  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the  well-known  fkbles 
rfBi^L,  or  Pilpay. 

ABufLFEDA,  or,  witii  his  ftill  name.  BHAD-BDoiir 
AnrLpBDA  IshaTl  saw  Ali,  was  the  deseandant  of  a 
odsteil  branch  of  the  Aynbite  dynasQr,  which  Saladin,  in 
ui.  1IB2,  appointed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  three  towns 
Hauh,  Maarrah,  and  Sarin,  in  Syna,  and  which  oonti- 
XMd  to  bold  that  digni^  even  after  the  Bahrite  Mamluks, 
nader  An-eddln  Ibex,  lutd,  in  aj>.  1254,  put  an  end  to  the 
AjvUtB  domiiiion  over  S^a  and  Egypt  AhnUbda  was 
<xm  in  A.D.  1873,  at  Damaaena,  wUflier  his  &miW  had 
M  before  the  Mc^ols,  who  then  threatened  Syria  fntti  an 
^;|Hion,  but  were  suoeessftiHy  repelled  by  the  BahrHe  Sidtan 
KUn.  Mohammed  ben  Basel,  once  sent  as  amhaawdor  to 
^German  Emperor,  FMderie  II.,  is  mentioned  as  bavii^ 
■vn  one  of  his  teachers.  He  began  at  an  early  age  to 
^^y  a  warlike  disposition,  and  to  join  in  the  expeditions 
^!u>ut  the  remains  of  the  Christian  kingdom  Aunded  in 
Sniaby  the  Crusaders.  In  T285  he  was  present  at  the  siege 
<f  Ibrkab,— in  1289  at  that  of  IVipoli,— and  in  1291  at 
taking  of  Akka  (St.  Jean  d'Acre) ;  at  a  later  period 
(^0-1298),  he  accompanied  his  cousin  Modhafflur,  Uien 
w  mgning  prince  of  Hamah,  on  an  expedition  against 
W  Uogols.  After  the  death  of  ModhalTar,  in  1299.  the 
2^te  Sultan  Nasir  declared  tiie  flef  which  the  Ayubites 
Wd  under  him  to  have  become  extinct,  and  assigned  a  smidl 
Pjuiiin  for  their  maintenance.  When,  however,  ten  yeara 
"wvarda,  Sultan  Nasir  became  personally  acquainted  wfdi 
Abdbda»  he  not  only  natored  to  him  (1310)  the  fanner 


dignity  efUitai^,  hut  aooa  after,  aa  an  adnoiHe^imeM 
fbr  Ma  servioes,  raned  him  to  the  rank  tt  makk.  or  fciac. 

In  1 31 6.  Abulfeda  was  obliged  to  cive  up  the  town  ofMaamk 
and  its  tenitery  to  the  Arab  Bmu-  Mohammed  ban  Isa,  who 
dmmnded  this  mod  aa  a  mard  fltr  hiadelbction  tKm  ^ 
Mogols;  but  he  retained  Barin  and  Hamah,  and,  witfi  his 
tiD^  (rfton  nndered  milttory  aarvioea  to  Snitan  Nasir. 
Already  in  1315  hebadasi^stodhini  in  an  expedition  agahiat 
Ae  town  (rfMalatia  or  Melite,  which  had  shown  itself  favourable 
to  the  caoae  of  the  European  Christiana,  and  to  the  Miqpib- 
He  cootiBued  oa  tte  noat  iHendly  temu  witii  Neair,  tM 
be  died  in  1391.  The  nusarjoa  ««ki  wfaidi  he  het  left 
behind  attest  tte  extont  and  varielj  ef  hia  infiirmalfoR. 
Among  them  we  find  mentioned  wcmu  on  medicine,  Itfo- 
hammedan  jurisprudence,  maUkematiea,  and  philosophy ; 
thoae  most  eommoniT  known  are  a  treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  Takwim  ai^ldeui,  or  *  Disposition  of  the  Coun- 
tries," and  an  historical  wok  called  Mukktatar  fi  akhbar  a^ 
btahar,  i  a.,  'A  Compendium  (tf  the  Ristwy  of  Mankind.* 
The  gec^raphiod  treatise  consists  of  an  introduction  and 
twen^-acht  sections  on  particular  countries,  each  containing, 
first,  a  table,  showing  ^  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  moat 
remarkable  places,  and  afterwards  detafled  statistical  and 
topographical  notices  respecting  them.  Besides  his  native 
country,  Abulfeda  had  seen  Arabia,  whither  he  went  twice  on 
a  pUgnmaee  to  Mecca,  and  also  Egypt,  which  he  visited  fre- 
quently when  be  took  the  customary  annual  presents  «f 
homage  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan.  In  the  descripliMi  cf 
aueh  places  ai  he  had  not  seen  himaelf,  he  takes  care  to 
name  die  anthoritiea  from  whan  he  draws  his  informatioo. 
A  nnifonn  editioa  and  trandation  <^  Uw  entire  geographioiL 
work  of  Abulfeda  is  stiU  a  desideratum  in  onenul  Qtect- 
ture ;  the  descriptions  of  single  countries  have  been  edited  1^ 
Gravius,  Reiske^  Rommel.  KcehLer,  Michaalia,  and  othatt. 
The  historical  wcvk  is  a  chronicle  after  the  uinal  oomprehenp 
sive  plan  of  Oriental  woriu  of  Uiis  kind.  It  commences  wJdk 
a  brief  and  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of  the 
JewB,  PerslBna,  Eg3rpttans.  Qreeka,  Romana,  &o. ;  than  givea 
sfxne  information  about  the  history  of  the  AralM  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed,  and  thus  passes  over  to  its  main  object 
the  history  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  the  Arabian  empire,  which 
it  oarriea  down  as  ^  as  the  year  1 328.  The  earlier  centuries 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  are  but  briefly  treated,  and 
many  important  event»---li»r  example,  the  conquest  of  Spain 
by  the  Arabs— are  entirely  passed  over.  Farther  m  the  nar- 
rative beoomes  Mlet  and  neh»  in  interesting  details.  For 
the  histwy  the  Cruiadea  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Oriental  sources  whieh  we  possess.  The  hitter  part  of  the 
wvk,  or  the  histuy  of  Mmammedanism,  was  translated  by 
Raiske,  and  edited  widi  the  Arabie  text  by  Adler,  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  five  vols.  4to.  1789-94 ;  an  edition  and  tranalatioa 
of  the  ante-Islamitic  part  has  been  published  by  Fteiseher, 
Leipzig,  1831,  4to. 
ABURY  I  SCO 

ABUTMENT,  in  building,  or  the  practice  <tf  ciWt  archi- 
teoture,  that  which  recei^'es  the  end  of,  and  gives  support 
to,  anything  having  a  tendenc;^  ^  spread  or  thrust  out- 
wards, or  in  a  horizontal  direction.  The  piers  or  mounds 
on,  or  against,  which  an  arch  that  is  less  than  a  semi-cirde, 
or  a  series  of  such  arches,  rests,  are  abutmenta ;  whfle  the 
supports  of  a  semi  circular  or  semi-elliptical  arch,  or  of  an 
arch  of  any  other  figure,  which  springs  at  right  angleB  to 
the  horizon,  are  imposts.  The  arches  of  die  StMithwaik 
and  Vauxhall  bridges,  over  the  Humes  at  London,  are 
small  segmento  of  eireleB,  even  less  than  quadrants,  and 
all  thor  piers  are  abutments  or  abutment-piers ;  the  arches 
of  ihd  LaoAaa,  BladcfHarr,  Waterloo,  and  Westminster 
bridges  are  all  semi-ellipeea,  and  thttr  mera  are  imposts, 
or  impost  piers,  and  not  abatmeDta.  Nevertheleas,  the 
piers  at  the  extremttiea  of  a  bridge,  of  whatever  lerm  iu 
arch  oe  arehcs  may  be,  an  always  termed  ito  abutmento; 
that  is,  abntmentB  of  the  bridge  itaelf ;  for  the  load-way 
of  most  bridges  forms  the  are  of  a  drde,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered an  outer  luvb,  whose  abutmeute  are  the  fatnd-piaTs. 
Level  bridges,  such  aa  Waterioo-bridge,  cannot,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  abutments,  in  the  tothnieu  and  more  restriotad 
sense  of  the  tmn;  but  in  its  mors  general  aoneptatien,  as 
motmda  or  props  whieh  receive  the  enda  of  aeries 
airhes  of  which  the  bridge  is  compO—d,  and  t«id  topnnnt 
the  possibility  of  their  spreading,  th^  land-plera  of  a  level 
bridga  abo  are  abotmente.— [See  BtirrnssaQd  IiiroaT,] 
JOVTIAIS  (from  the  Ff^iAfHTOOVW 
hound)  are  the  huttings  and  b«mi^pM'laiittN6Nb«^^ 
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west,  north,  and  south,  showing  by  what  other  lands,  hi^ 
ways,  hedges,  rivers,  &c,  sack  lands  an  in  those  several 
directions  bounded. 

The  boundaries  and  abuttals  ot  owporation  and  ehmch 
knds,  ai^  of  pandua.  axe  usually  ^eserrod  hf  an  uumal 
proesaaoo. 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  Oreek  town  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  tiw  Hellespont,  now  the  Dardanelles,  and  nearly  opposite 
Sestos  on  the  European  shore.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Milesians;  but  the  date  of  its 
Ibundation,  like  that  of  many  oUier  Greek  towns,  is  not 
accurately  known.  Abydos  was  burnt  by  Danus  the  Per- 
sian, after  his  Scythian  expedition;  and  somewhat  later 
(B.C.  480)  the  people  of  Abydos  witnessed  the  immense 
army  of  Xerxes  cross  the  stream  on  a  bridge  of  boats. — 
CSee  Outline  of  General  HUtory,  chap.  viiL) — This  bridge 
did  not  extend  from  Abydos  to  Sestos,  which  was  a  dis- 
tance of  more  tiian  tiuee  Enfrlish  nules,  but  it  was  fimned  at 
a  narrower  part»  where  the  &tanw  is  somewhat  less  tiian 
one  mile.  It  commenced  on  the  Aaiatie  side,  a  little  higher 
up  file  stream  than  Abydos;  its  termination,  on  the  opposite 
coast,  was  at  the  projecting  point  cniporite  to  Abydos,  and 
between  Madytus  and  S^tos.  The  practice  of  crossing 
large  streams  by  means  of  boats  lashed  together,  and 
covered  with  planks,  was  common  amon^  the  Persons ;  nor 
were  they  used  only  for  temporary  occasions,  but  existed  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  over  tiie  great  rivers 
of  Western  Asia,  as  they  do  now  over  the  Tigris  at  Bagdad, 
the  Euphrates,  at  Hillah  near  the  ruins  of  B&bylon,  and 
elsewhere.  When  Darius,  tile  fother  of  Xeixes,  crossed  the 
channel  of  Cnutantinople,  on  his  Sey^iian  expedition,  the 
bridge  of  boate  was  constructed  by  a  Greek  of  Samos,  who 
endeavoured  to  perpetuate  his  glory  by  causing  a  painting 
of  the  passage  of  the  army  to  Iw  put  up  in  the  great  temple 
of  Juno  at  Samos.  A  description  of  uie  bridge  of  Xerxes 
is  given  by  Herodotus  (vii.  36),  who  was  on  me  spot  pn>> 
bauy  much  leas  than  half  a  century  after  the  event 


[The  ueient  umM  Me  In  italic*.] 

The  passage  of  Abydos  has  obtained  a  poetical  celebrity 
from  the  st(»y  of  Leander,  who  used  to  swim  across  the 
stormy  waters  of  the  Hellespont  to  visit  his  mistress  Hero, 
wh(»e  name  was  commemorated  even  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  sera  by  a  building  called  the  Tower  of 
Hero.  There  is  extant  a  Greek  poem  by  Musceus,  who 
perhaps  lived  about  the  fourth  CMitnry,  desci^ve  of  the 
love  ukd  trancal  Ikte  of  Leander.  In  onr  own  days  Lord 
Byron  has  given  a  new  interest  to  these  localities  by  hu 
poem  of  the  Brid?  of  Abydoe. 

ABY'DOS,  an  ancient  city  (rfUpper  S^gfpt*  the  remains 
of  which  are  foimd  near  two  viUages,  El  Kherbeh  and 
Harabat,  about  six  miles  from  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Nile 
(N.  lat.  26°  1 2').  The  chief  building,  which  stiU  remains, 
is  nearly  covered  with  ynd.  but  the  mtepor  is  in  ^;ood  pte- 
aomtkni.  Contracy  tQ  what  we  observe  generally  m  Bgyp- 


tian  buildingB,  this  edifice  is  construoted  of  both  limestone 
and  sandstone.  In  the  interior  it  is  said  that  constructed 
arches  an  ftnind,  aimilBr  to  those  of  briok  which  BeUcmi 
destnibes  at  Th^)f>e.  The  numerous  apartments  in  ti^ 
building,  and  &b  i^le  of  decoration,  show  that  Abydos  was 
once  a  place  of  imporlanoe,  and  possibly  a  royal  iwadenoe. 
When  Strabo  was  in  Egypt  (about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  ma)  Aby^  was  a  mere  village,  but  he 
learned  that  the  great  building  was  called  a  Menmoneion, 
or  palace  of  Memnon,  and  Uiat  tradition  assigned  to  Abydos 
a  rank  in  ancient  time  next  to  Thebes.  '  There  is,'  says  the 
geographer,  *a  canal  leading  to  the  place  from  the  river:' 
but,  besides  this  communication  with  the  main  stream. 
Abydos  had  the  advantage  of  standing  on  the  great  canal 
which  runs  northwards,  and  is  best  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bahr  Yousaut  though  the  name  commences  much 
fiuther  north,  at  a  place  called  Tarut  es  Sheriff. 

In  tho  year  1818,  Kr.  W.  Buikaa  discovered  on  an  inte- 
rior wan  of  a  building  at  Abydoe,  not  belonging  to  the  great 
edifice,  a  kind  of  tabwt  or  genealogy  of  Ae  early  kings  of 
Egjrpt,  which  is  now  generuly  called  the  Table  of  At^dos. 
Mr.  Bankes  made  a  copy  of  this,  and  others  have  been  sinoe 
made  by  Caillaud,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Burton,  and  others. 
The  copy  which  we  have  before  us  is  one  by  Mr.  Burtm, 
which  is  more  complete  and  correct  than  that  in  Salt's  Essay, 
which  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Bankes.  This  tablet  consists  of 
three  compartments  lying  horizontally  one  above  another, 
and  each  compartment  has  been  divided  into  twenty-six  rect- 
angles, so  that  the  whole  has  once  contained  seventy-eiriit 
rectangles.  No  one  oompartment  is  pez^tly  entire,  but 
enough  remans  of  the  lowest  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
original  dimensions  of  the  whde  table,  uid  the  number  of 
compartmoits.  Bach  of  Qtese  reetangka  oontains  an 
tical  ring,  or  cartouche  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  sndt  u 
may  be  seen  on  the  Egyptain  monuments  in  the  Britiih 
Museum;  and  each  cartouche  contains  thtse  various  figures 
which  are  now  gener^y  admitted  to  indicate  the  names  or 
titles  of  sovereigns.  The  lowest  of  the  three  compartments 
contains  in  the  nineteen  rectangles,  which  are  complete,  the 
title  and  name  of  Ramses  the  Cheat,  porhaps  the  Greek 
Sesostris ;  the  same  pnenomen  or  title,  and  name,  having 
each  probably  been  repeated  thirteen  times  in  the  wh(de 
twenty-six  rectangles,  of  which  seven,  as  we  have  just  stated, 
are  erased.  Deduding  these  twen^-six,  we  have  remain- 
ing in  lite  other  two  compartments  fifty-two  rectangles  : 
Um  fiify-flrst  and  flfty-seoond  oontain  the  title  and  name  of 
aRamaes,  who  may  be  a  inedecessn of  Ramses  ^  (Sreat. 
The  cartouches  preceding  these  are  protiably  Hbe  titles  of 
kii^ ;  fbt  example,  the  ftir^-seventli  is  tiie  same  as  tint  on 
the  great  colossal  statue  at  lliebea,  and  on  tiie  entire  eoloasal 
statue  in  the  British  Museum,  wUch  is  Amenophis  II.  0a 
Manethon's  Catalogue),  or  the  (Sreek  Memnon.  Whether 
tiie  fbr^-six  cartouches  that  precede  this  of  Memnon  belong 
to  kings,  hu  lineal  predecessors,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
assert  or  deny. — [See  article  in  the  Wulmiiultr  Bevuw, 
No.  xxviii.  p.  405;  vol.  ii.] 

ABYSSINIA.  The  name  of  At^srinia  became  known 
in  Europe  from  the  Portuguese  misBionaries  who  penetrated 
there  in  the  sixteenth  centaiT.  TeUes  (.5u<0rv^AAugns) 
says,  the  name  of  the  people  is  Abexins.  The  jPcwtu^veaa 
wrote  the  names  of  the  country  and  people  in  Ijafanised 
fbrms — ^namel^,  Abassia  and  Abassinos,  whence  comes  oar 
term  Abysmnia.  Habesh,  according  to  Ludolf,  an  Arabic 
term,  ngiiifnng  a  mixed  people,  is  the  native  name  of  the 
country,  llie  people,  whetlwr  generally  or  not  we  cannot 
say,  speak  of  tnemselTtt  hy  the  name  of  I^^opayawan,  or 
Ethiopians. 

The  political  boundaries  of  the  country  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  Al^Bsinia,  have  varied  since  the  Port^uese 
first  made  us  acquainted  with  it,  as  we  may  see  from  Tellez' 
History  of  Mkwpia ;  but  to  trace  aU  these  revolutions 
woidd  not  be  a  very  easy  or  a  profitable  labour.  Thougb 
the  term  Abyssinia  strictly  belong  to  a  particular  political 
dividon  of  Africa,  it  is  often  used  m  a  vague  sense  as  reftr* 
ring  to  an  extensive  country,  remarkable  for  the  f^ysical 
conformation  of  its  sui&ce.  Viewed  in  this  sense,  Abys- 
sinia is  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a  uniform  slope  from 
east  to  west,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  drained  by 
branches  of  the  Nile,  lying:  between  50'  and  15°  40' 
N.  lat,  and  between  85°  and  42°  E.  long.  The  north- 
eastern edge  of  the  table-land  facea  the  Red  Sea,  between 
Maw6wa  and  Cape  Rackmah,  and  is  from  30  to  60  mike 
hom  its  ahms.  ^le  southern  boundary  of  ike  tabfe-land 
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ii  ftrmad  1^  the  Yalley  of  tlie  Hainudi  Rireiv  from  Um 
moon  tains  cdf  Bulgn,  westward  to  its  souroeB.  From  tiuw 
mooDtains,  titie  edge  of  the  table-hud  nms  northwards  to 
I^ke  Haik,  and  fmna  the  boandaTy  of  an  etentted  legicn, 
vlndi,  lying  between  the  Hawaah  and  die  Abai,  fiorms  the 
mter-ehed  of  these  riren.  The  Bahi^Azrek,  or  Bine  Nik, 
Ibnas  HkB  boundary  of  the  table-land  towards  the  west  It 
is  probaUe  ^t  wb  dope  from  the  elevated  country  to  flie 
bann  of  the  river  is  veiy  goitle,  as  the  latter  in  this  quarter 
ia  not  1600  feet  above  the  sea^erel.  It  will  be  observed 
that  we  have  not  given  a  continnoos  ontUne  of  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  of  Abyssima— only  those  porliona  of  it  wnich 
are  known  have  been  mentioned. 

^e  accounts  of  the  Portugese  may  still  be  conmdered 
as  authority  for  many  facts  rdating  to  Abyssinia,  and  the 
leader  may  see  in  learned  work  of  Job  Lndolf  how 
much  information  that  indostrioas  ecfaolar  was  able  to 
extract  fr<om  them.  Ludolf  had  also  the  advantage  oi  per- 
staal  acqnaintance  with  Graffoiy,  an  Abrfrannian,  then  in 
GanwOT.  Lewis  PonceL  a  Fnndt  phyauaan,  who  visited 
Goodar  m  lfi99,  to  eon  the  kii^  of  some  oomphunt,  puV 
fished  an  aooonnt  of  his  jonm^.  Next,  Hr.  Brace,  in  1770, 
entered  the  country,  and  pubhafaed  an  elaborate  account  of 
it  sixteen  years  aftor  his  xetom.  It  was  long  the  fuhion  to 
disparage  the  merits  of  this  tnvdler,  but  the  most  recent 
aeooonts  of  the  regions  through  which  he  passed  serve  to 
show  tibat  he  posseted  both  houeety  and  a  power  of  aocorate 
ofaaerration,  qoaHtdes  which  have  veij  generally  been  denied 
him.  The  work  of  Salt  on  AbyBsima,liowever,  ctrntributed 
more  than  all  diat  preceded  it  toacoirect  knowledge  of  that 
country.  In  conseqoeaice  of  a  dvil  war  between  the  Ras, 
or  governor  of  Tigt^  and  the  governor  of  G^jam,  he  was 
mmnnat^  not  able  to  proceed  to  Gondar,  so  that  his 
iihsenaliiBM  wen  otmfined  to  the  kingdom  of  TM. 
WftUu  the  last  twenty  years,  Abyssinia  has  heen  visited  by 
many  travellos,  and  from  their  aoconnts  mndi  additional 
phical  information  re^rarding  that  country  may  be 


Afayesinia  is  divided  into  three  distinct  and  independent 
sbrtes,  which  divisirai  is  partly  founded  on  natural  boun- 
daries, and  has  been  partly  cansed  by  the  incurnons  of  the 
barbarous  GaUa  bibes.  These  three  great  divisions  are 
Hgrij  Amhara,  and  the  fxrovince  of  Shoe.  TigrS  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bekla,  Boja,  Taku6,  and  some 
wild  Shanpallft  tribes ;  by  the  Dan&kiL  Doha,  and  Galla  on 
the  east  and  south.  It  is  separated  on  me  west  from  Amhaia 
hf  a  great  braacii  of  the  Nile  called  the  Tacazxd,  ramdng 
tnt  nwdi  and  then  north-west.  Along  the  west  bank  of 
Ae  Hacaxz^  ^  Oi^  bold  moimtain-iange  of  Samen,  extending 
from  the  sonthput  id  Laata  mnthwards  to  die  district  of 
WaldnUia.  The  Taeazz^  and  the  Samen  thus  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  Tigre  and  Ambara ;  and  though  one 
jmmnce  has  been  frequenUy  conquered  by  the  other,  this 
nstnrsl  boundaiy,  joined  to  the  dillerence  of  language 
between  Amhara  and  Tigr£,  and  other  causes,  has  alwavs 
made  a  real,  effective,  and  permanent  union  impracticable. 
Hgri  lice  between  U"  20'  and  15°  W  N.  IsL,  and  39°  and 
42^  E.  long.  But  diougli  the  name  Ti^  is  applied  to  all 
the  country  included  within  these  limits,  as  Ktrmuig  one 
kin^^dom,  it  properly  belongs  rady  to  one  of  the  provinoea  of 
vhidi  tfa^  nngdom  consists. 

1.  71^.— Upontheedgeof  tbetaUe-knd&eii^theBed 
Sea,  there  rises  a  ridge  oThills  to  a  height  of  from  600  to 
1000  feet  above  the  taUe-land  itself.  Thus  they  have  an 
4mition  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  about  9000  feet,  as  at  the 
rilbge  of  Halai,  at  the  top  of  the  Taranta  Pass,  on  the  road 
&omMasfl6wa  to  Axum,ttie  table-land  is  8638  feet  high.  To 
flie  west  of  these  hills,  the  country  gradnaU^r  descends,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  course  of  the  streams.  It  is  suppoaed  diat 
these  terminate  in  a  swampy  level  country  called  Maleb, 
which,  having  no  channel  for  the  disdiai^  of  its  waters,  is 
unhealthy  and  uninhabited.  The  district  watered  by  these 
streams  is  called  Hamasien,  which  is  the  furthest  north  and 
narrowest  part  of  l^^r^.  Advancing  southwards  from 
Hamasien  to  15°  N.  lat.,  we  find  that  there  the  hills  bepn 
to  expand,  so  as  to  have  a  much  greater  width,  and  divide 
themselvea  into  two  ranges  eneloinng  a  vallnr  which  rons 
pazallel  to  their  length.  Of  these  ranm.  the  western  is 
called  Haramat,  on  a  pinnacla  of  which  is  buiH  the  monas- 
tery called  Debra  Damo.  This  range  attains  a  general 
devarion  of  600  feet  above  its  eastern  use ;  a  few  summits 
tie  twice  that  hdg^t.  The  streams  wfaidt  drain  the  valley 
nn  tfmmgh  gtugea  in  Ae  eaatam  range,  and  deaoend  into 


the  low  ootmtiy  of  the  Danakll,  on  die  border  of  flu  Bad 
Sea.  This  valley  is  not  much  under  cultivation ;  its  general 
deration  is  towards  8000  feet  above  Hie  sea-leveL  At^orat^ 
which  is  near  its  southern  extremis,  is  8181  feet  his4i. 

Prooeedin^  to  tiie  south,  we  oone  next  to  the  Plain  <tf 
Antalo.  This  phun  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of 
hills  which  runs  east  and  west,  in  about  14°  N.  lat.,  aoraii 
the  countrv,  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-laiui  to  the 
vidnity  of  the  TaeazzS.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounded  hr 
the  river  Zamra,  a  tributary  of  the  Tzelari.  This  plain  h 
40  miles  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  above  80  miles  Umg 
from  east  to  west.  In  it  stands  the  town  of  Antalo,  the 
capital  of  T!igT6,  as  also  of  the  province  of  Enderta,  situated 
on  the  declivity  a  range  of  hills.  Not  fer  distant  from 
Antalo  is  Chelicut,  the  usual  residence  of  the  Ras.  The 
part  of  the  plain  around  the  town  is  considered  the  richert 
district  in  the  whole  country.  It  has  a  black  soil  12  feet 
ieepj  whieh  yielda  tkii  crops  of  grain.  Xbe  superiority  of 
the  soil  arises  frmn  its  resting  on  a  baais  of  basut.  In  the 
hilly  tract  which  bounds  the  jdain  ea  the  nmrfli,  is  a  vdeaaio 
hill  called  Alegna,  1000  feet  above  Ategerat,  or  9000  feat 
above  the  sea.  The  western  portion  o£  the  plain  is  not  at 
all  BO  fertile. 

West  of  the  Haramat  Monirtuns,  and  north  of  the  Phut 
of  Antalo,  there  is  anothsr  plain  of  neat  extent,  called  the 
Plain  of  Tembien.  It  is  much  less  elevated  than  the  Plain 
of  Antalo,  as  is  shown  by  the  long  and  steep  descent  called 
the  Pass  of  Atbara,  by  which  Tembien  is  entered  from  the 
south. 

This  plain  extends  frmn  the  Haramat  Mountains  to  the 
Tacazz^  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  above  60  miles,  and  runs 
akmg  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  for  30  miles  more.  It 
widois  as  it  piocaeds  towards  the  river.  Its  average  breadth 
is  about  80  miles.  This  luge  plain  is  in  genoal  not  fertile. 
At  a  place  called  Ber  Agowe,  naar  Uie  moat  aouthem  part 
of  the  {dain,  Biippel  found  the  levd  of  the  Tacaui  8084 
feet  above  the  sea. 

North  of  the  Plain  of  Tembien  are  Aoae  of  Shir£  and 
Scrawl,  which  are  more  elevated  than  the  fbrmer.  At  the 
base  of  the  ascent  to  them  are  situated  tiie  towns  of  Axum 
and  Adowa,  the  chief  towns  of  the  prooiiue  of  Tigr£. 
[See  Axum  and  Adowa.]  These  towns  have  elevatums 
respectively  of  7092  and  6216  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that 
the  ^tlains  of  Shiri  and  Snaw6  are  probably  above  7000 
feet  in  elevation.  The  latter  is  situsted  to  the  north-east 
of  (he  former,  and  is  celebrated  in  Tigrt  lor  its  flowery 
meadows,  shady  groves,  and  rich  nllOTs.  It  is  aeparatea 
from  the  Haramat  MonntaiDs  by  a  hifly  tract,  60  miles  in 
loogth  and  80  wide,  which  oonstitates  the  principal  part 
of  the  proviiue  of  Tifpr^.  The  rivers  originating  in  this 
tract  run  westward,  ana  form,  1^  thor  collected  waters,  the 
river  Hareb.  It  has  a  great  varie^  both  of  sur&ce  and 
powers  of  production. 

We  turn  now  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  part  uf 
Tigrd,  lying  south  of  the  Plain  of  Antalo.  This  oortion  of 
the  country  is  not  well  known,  as  it  has  been  only  hastily 
traversed  by  a  few  travellers.  It  is  of  a  mountainous 
character,  uid  includes  the  upper  bsain  of  the  Tacazii 
and  the  whole  basin  of  its  tributary  the  Tselari.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  latter  river  is  the  water-shed  of  the  streams 
wUch  flow  north  to  the  Tacaxz^  and  of  those  which  flow 
south  to  the  Hawadi.  In  this  region,  also,  there  are  two  lalna 
— the  Tzado  Bahori,  or  the  great  lake  of  Ashangi,  whieh 
requires  three  days  to  go  round  it ;  and  Guala  Auiangi,  or 
Machakh.  The  coonby  about  these  lakes  has  a  great 
elention,  and  is  a  complete  wilderness,  the  cold  being  too 
peat  for  veg^tion.  The  country  to  the  east  of  this  region 
IS  inhabited  by  the  Rsis  or  Azabo  Gallas,  a  most  savage 
race  of  people.  Beyond  them,  again,  lies  a  country  calkd 
Zobul,  woicui  is  contiguous  to  Adal.  The  lar^  lake  above 
mentioned  lies  between  the  districts  of  Ashangi  and  Woffla, 
the  smaller  is  in  Woffla.  North  of  Woffla  is  the  district  of 
Woiieral^  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Zamra.  North  of 
12°  N.  U.  lies  the  province  of  Lasts,  a  mountainous  district 
which  is  the  most  southern  part  of  Tigr^.  T)m  nuthem 
part  of  Lasts  is  called  Waag,  the  south^  is  Lasta  Proper. 
The  ridges  of  the  mountains  <tf  Lasta  are  all  flat  topped, 
and  about  the  same  elevation ;  so  that,  seen  from  an  emi- 
nence where  the  valleys  are  not  visible,  they  appear  to  (<ma 
a  continuous  plain.  The  tract  lying  between  the  Zamra 
uid  the  Tzelari  is  a  barren  mountainous  province  called 
Bcffa,  ft  part  of  Waag*  It  is  almost  nninhfdated,  and 
constitutes  the  natnraT  boundary  ' 
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SMtihM  Tigri.  Tb»  tint  Zuum  fbnu  tha  frontier 
iMtvean  the  movinos  of  Bon,  in  Waag*,  and  tint  of  8aIow% 
in  Higri.    The  of  emndenblt  om, 

receiTingr  a  lam  }»oportioa  of  tlio  walen  of  lula  m  Ar 
Widb,  aadwbenit  ftlUintodw  Taoauty  tlw  lattor  rirer 
haconas  dooUed  in  Tohtme.  The  countrr  tnTvaed  fay  tiie 
IWari  and  the  Zamra,  with  their  tribata^  ttnania,  is  Teiy 
diftrent  from  the  rest  of  Abyaiiiiia,  being  for  the  moit  part 
an  munilliTated  deaert,  aendy  tract,  of  much  inferior  dera- 
tion, and  almost  entirely  aerroid  of  water;  tlie  so-called 
TiTers  bang'  mere  vadtes,  which  are  filled  wiih  water  only 
dming  the  rainy  seaeon. 

The  great  iiTer  of  Tigrd  is  the  TacafeE^  probably  the 
Aataaabas  or  Astagabaa  of  Btrabo,  and  one  of  the  krger 
bruchM  of  the  Nile.  It  rises  in  the  hifs^  mountains  of 
Lasta,  in  12°  N.  lat.  and  89°  £.  long.  It  receives  on  the 
l«ft  the  Bellegai,  and  farther  ninth  the  Tadari,  which 
draio^  amongst  other  districta,  the  Plain  of  Antalo^  throogli 
its  tnbntary  Hm  Araqua,  whieh  riaai  near  toe  town. 
Hitherto  the  eonrae  of  the  Taelari  ia  aarUurfy,  but  it  now 
begins  to  bmd  towards  the  west,  and  flowa  in  this  direction 
to  the  boundary  of  Abyssiiiia.  In  this  portion  of  its  coarse 
it  receives,  amongst  many  other  rivers,  the  Angrah  from 
the  sooth,  whicl^  togetub  with  the  Bellegas,  drain  the 
Tolcanic  r^on  between  the  banks  of  the  Tacazzd  and  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  Tzana.  Hiippel  suppoees  that  to  the  vol- 
canic matter  bronght  down  by  these  nvers  is  to  be  attributed 
the  great  fertili^  of  the  Nile.  The  Valley  of  the  Tacazad 
is  very  narrow  compared  with  the  size  of  the  river ;  som** 
times,  indeed,  the  valley  narrows  itself  into  a  go^,  with 
rocks  rising  abniptlT  to  a  considerable  hek-hL  The  rirer 
1ms  Qumerotu  oreriaUs,  which  render  it  fodaUe  at  most 
aeasoDt  of  the  year;  while  between  the  fords  deep  IioIm 
oooor,  the  ftTouiita  retreat  of  the  hippopotamns.  lliis 
ampmUovB  animal,  oalled  gmari  in  the  langnage  of  the 
coontiy,  ia  oommon  in  the  TacasiA.  Crocodiles,  caBed  br 
the  natires  agoos,  are  of  an  enwrnoos  size  in  die  Tacazae, 
and  more  dreaded  than  the  hippopotamus :  those  which  Salt 
saw  seemed  to  be  of  a  greenisn  colour. 

9.  Amhara. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  western  and 
Bonthem  parts  of  Abywioia,  from  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  sitaated  east  of  the  river  Abu.  We  hare  already 
stated  that  Amhara  is  separated  from  Tigr^  by  the  rirer 
Tacazzi,  and  it  remaini  to  state  that  t£is  second  great 
division  of  Abyssinia  includes  all  the  country  extending 
between  tlie  left  bank  of  the  above  river  and  the  moas 
soothern  bemd  of  Uie  Abai.  How  it  ia  separated  frmn  Shorn 
will  be  shown  when  we  eome  to  that  divinon.  The  table- 
land of  Amhara  contains  flie  highest  monntaiiMtnge  in 
Abysrinia — the  mountsins  of  Samen  or  Bamio),  so  called 
from  the  province  of  tlie  same  name.  "Hie  range  com- 
mences with  Mount  Zozamba,  in  about  12°  80^  and  runs 
north  to  near  18°  SO'.  Towards  the  north  end  of  the  range 
are  the  peaks  Abba  Yaret  and  Bnahat,  whose  elevations 
above  the  sea  are  respectively  1S,OO0  and  14,8M  feet.  They 
are  distant  only  a  few  miles,  and  between  i^em,  over  tlie 
ridge  connecting  their  northern  deoliritieB,  ia  tiie  Pass  of 
9dci,  12,696  feet  above  the  sea.  Between  the  highest 
pution  of  the  range  and  the  river  Taoazz^  tiiere  is  a 
naoe  of  80  miles  widtii,  whidt  is  covered  with  mountain^ 
oeereaafng  in  devotion  tomrde  the  rivtf .  The  climate  of 
tfab  tract  is  floe,  and  it  is  fitvoored  with  iden^  of  rain. 
The  scenery  t)£  the  higfav  regions  fesembles  that  of  Hie 
Alps  in  Switzorland.  On  the  west  i>de  of  the  mountains,  is 
^  Plain  of  Entshetqnab,  which  has  a  good  soil,  and  is 
suitable  both  for  pasture  and  growing  grain.  The  mean 
temperature  of  this  region  for  July,  August,  and  September 
1882,  as  determined  by  Riippel,  was  nearly  the  same,  or 
about  65°.  West  of  Entshetquab  is  the  Plain  of  Wogghera, 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  with  excellent 
pasturages,  and  producing  good  crope  of  grain.  The  streams 
whidi  drain  this  province  are  tributaries  of  the  Bellegas. 
The  rocks  of  the  tflble-land  of  Wc^hera  are  of  roleuiic 
origin.  To  the  north  of  it  is  the  Plain  of  Adarga,  which  is 
of  mnch  lower  eteratioo  than  Wogghera,  the  latter  being 
about  8000  feet,  and  the  former  not  more  than  4000  feet, 
whieh  indicates  an  approach  to  (lie  Valley  of  the  Tacazzi. 
The  road  between  these  two  plains  lies  throng  the  Pass  of 
Idimalmon.  The  streams  which  drain  Ada^  run  N.W. 
tiirough  &e  plain  into  the  Tacazzi.  At  tlte  upper  part  of 
the  plain,  there  are  rolcanie  hills :  in  the  lower  fta%  the 
country  is  flat,  with  a  soil  of  moul^  resting  on  sandstme. 
Wflft  of  Adaiga  are  the  pronnces  of  Waldnbha  and  Valbil^ 


i^ich  are  known  to  Bwopeaw  aUy  from  the  reports  of  die 
nativee.  The  nativea  desoibe  th«n  aa  possfasing  a  aoil  wett 
ad^itad  to  agncoltare,  and  also  good  pastamJaaao.  8ontho€ 
Aiaa  iHOTBaosi  is  the  KtUla,  a  da^Kssioa  similar  to  a  kka 
i^idhbaa  aawiamyaoil,  nd  is  nmnfaalHtad  in  omaeoMBoa 
of  bad  air.  It  ia  ■bout  6  miles  broad,  bat  haa  a  great  lanffUi 
from  east  to  wsst.  The  Knlk  is  snmnmdea  by  a  huly 
oonntry  of  much  gnater  elevation  than  it,  which  ia  the 
Bootb  forms  the  watershed  between  the  Lake  Tzana  and 
the  TaoazzA  The  streams  flowing  north,  form  br  their 
collected  waters  the  Angrab,  one  of  the  principal  amuents 
of  the  Tacazz^. 

We  come  now  to  that  la^  portion  of  Amhara 
whose  waters  all  run  into  the  Lake  Tzana.  Lake  Tzana 
or  Dembea  is  tiie  largest  in  AbysaiDia,  being  about  60  milea 
Icmg  from  north  to  sou^,  and  haviog  an  average  breadth 
of  36  milea.  Ita  aor&oe  is  elermted  eilO  feet  abore  the 
level  ol  HiB  aea.  It  raos^vaa  the  inten  of  an  imme—e 
nnmber  <tf  atreaiu  all  roond  iti  border,  and  daring  tha 
raii^  seaaon,  it  pate  under  wata  a  belt  of  ilat  land  of  tw» 
miles  widAf  eorroanding  it,  which  at  other  eeaaoas  ia  di^. 
This  lake  has  a  large  number  of  islands  scattered  over  ata 
snrihce,  from  one  of  which  it  takes  its  name.  Thaas 
ishinds  are  mostly  inhabited.  The  lake  abounds  with  fish 
of  various  descriptions ;  the  hippopotamus  ia  common:  but 
the  crooodile  ia  not  found.  Lake  Tzana  is  identical  with  tha 
Goloe  of  Ptolemy. 

The  oountnr  aroand  Lake  Tzana  ia  divided  by  two 
ofiets  from  the  range  of  mountains  on  the  weat  of  Aa 
Tacazzt  into  three  plaina — Dembea  m  the  Plain  of  Guidar 
on  the  north  and  wait,  Biegemider  ca  tha  eas^  tad 
Miicha  on  the  south. 

These  plaina  an  named  from  die  pnrrinoaa  in  wUA 
thej  are  reapeetivdT  oontainod.  Tttt  Plain  Dembea  or 
Oondaiu.£nm  Gondar,  the  caintal  of  Amhara— on  the  iMtrtIk 
side  of  the  lake,  is  eboot  <40  milea  Itmg  from  east  to  west> 
and  SO  miles  broad.  The  parte  of  lSa»  plain  near  the  laka 
are  marshy,  even  in  the  dry  season ;  but  up  towarda  tha 
roots  of  the  hills,  there  is  a  rich  soil  consisting  of  disinte- 
grated volcanic  matter,  l^at  part  of  the  Plain  of  Dembea 
which  lies  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tzana  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
of  great  fortiltty.  It  is  considered  me  of  the  granarieaof 
Oond&r.  Behiiul  it,  the  country  rises  to  a  table-und,  whoae 
ridge  forms  the  watw-shed  between  Lake  Tzana  and  tha 
Banr-el-Azrek.  This  table-land  ia  divided  into  the  provincea 
of  Knara  and  Bas-el-FeeJ,  the  former  being  the  soathon 
and  tiw  hrtter  the  nordiem  part  of  tha  taUe-hnd.  Thia 
coontiy  aenda  to  the  Bahr^l-unk,  die  river  IUbod,wliidi 
rises  near  Chtiga,  and  flowa  from  B.E.  to  N.W.,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Axiek,  forming  the  boundary  between  Abyssi- 
nia and  Nubia.  From  the  anne-mentioned  table-land,  also^ 
flows  the  D^der,  whose  position  is  not  precisely  detemuned  ; 
but  it  seems  to  take  its  rise  in  the  south  of  this  region,  aa 
tha  river  Gdder,  which  rises  in  Mount  Barf,  in  Agaumidar 
(see  bdow),  a  htUa  west  of  the  sources  of  Ute  Alwi,  ia  one 
of  its  tributaries.  From  the  head  of  the  Gudw  to  tha 
junction  of  the  Dender  with  the  Azrek,  is  a  distanee  of 
above  S60  miles. — (X.  O,  Journal,  volzvii.  part  1.) 

The  Plain  of  Biegemider  lies,  as  above  stated,  on  tha 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.  It  atretohes  from  Emfraa,  on  tha 
north,  to  tha  banks  of  the  Abai ;  and  ita  breadth,  frnn  Ihtt 
lake  tothe  roots  (rf  the  moantaina  on  the  eaat,  ia  abont  80 
miles.  Betwem  the  and  die  Fogara,  whidi  flow 
across  die  plain,  the  country  is  fertile,  uring  a  flne  ami 
of  blat^  mould.  Ills  disliict  is  well  populated.  Besidaa 
the  atreami  Jnst  moitioned,  sevanl  otaers,  having  the 
common  name  of  GnmAra,  water  the  Plain  of  Biegsmider. 
Hiey  take  their  rise  in  tiie  high  range  of  Monnt  Gtna, 
which  bounds  the  Imsin  of  Lake  Tzana  to  the  E.  or  S.B. 
The  mountains  rise  reiy  abruptly  from  the  Plain  of  Biege- 
mider.  Their  elevation  is  from  7000  to  8000  feet ;  Dr.  Bwa 
assigns  the  latter  elevation  to  the  Pass  of  Chamma  Maragfla, 
the  former  to  the  plain  on  the  north  of  Monnt  Mtfza. 
Mount  Melza  is  a  cross  ridge  of  the  range  of  mountaina 
which  forma  the  watra^hed  between  Lake  ImoA  and  tha 
Tscazz^.  mie  river  Reb  takes  its  riss  aranewhat  to  the 
aoath  Mdsa.  Dr.  Belu,  on  his  nmte  to  Mwisrtwah, 
passed  ov«  the  monntains  of  iKegemider;  ba  deacribei  tiu 
country  east  of  the  basin  of  Lake  Tzana,  aa  a  mass  vi  mooB- 
tains  intersected  by  deep  vall^s,  getting  mom  barran  aoal 
desolate  the  furdier  oneprooeed^andqwaksof  itaaaeudlj^ 
pe^ed  and  littie  enhivaSed. 
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if  Ait  Biou^  eitenda  frcmi  DingiOirf  oa  Ai  m&rfWMla 
■dsrf  I«ke  Tmu,  to  th«Matb«aitam  comer  of  tlM  laJu. 
ftwideutt  itproweds  fram  the  fimuir  to  tbe  ktter  poiii*. 
WlMn  it  nocMS  the  Abai  Biw,  it  it  to  nakm  wide,  ex- 
tndiar  frma  the  lake  to  die  CfxaSngaoe  of  the  Afaai  with 
Ike  KdtL  plain  i»  very  fertile,  but  aleo  rtry  flat,  and 
oooMqneDttjr  not  healthj.  Behind  the  low  ground,  and 
betvean  it  and  the  Talba  Waha  Monntaine,  interrenee  a 
VHy  tnet,  the  soil  of  whidi  coneiate  of  deoompoeed  Tolcaaic 
■Mer,  and  is  therefore  Ttry  fertile.  Between  this  hillj 
ttael  ud  the  monntain-nxwe,  are  qftmadie  mourtain  eniDp 
iBto,  with  interrenin^  TaUqn ;  tiu  moit  nmnkaUe  are 
I^^bera  and  Amidanut. 

we  have  now  deeeiibed  the  Inrin  of  the  lake  Tunt. 
The  eeutbem  portion  of  Amhara  remaiiia  to  be  notieed. 
TUa  part  of  Amham  is  hoonded  by  the  rirera  Abai  and 
Bkbr^Azrek  on  the  eoath  and  west,  and  by  a  line  drawn 
Ihm^  the  eoothem  extremi^  oi  Lake  tmuui  on  the 
nth.  The  river  Abai  rises  near  U*N.lat.  and  87*  £.  Ion;., 
the  fiut  of  Motmt  Giedb,  in  a  nramp  Aill  of  ^nin^ 
Tin  deration  of  Honnt  QioBb,  from  the  sides  of  which 
imnl  streams  faeeides  the  Abai  take  their  rise,  is  9600  feet; 
that  of  the  sprin^^  of  the  Abai  ie  6000  fert. 

Abai,  the  Abysrinian  name  of  thb  river,  ie  interpreted  hj 
me  PoraU — as  if  it  were  the  same  as  the  Anibic  worn 
ileiL  ftther ;  but  thie  is  at  kast  doabtful,  and  those  who 
■e  msposed  to  look  for  Sanscrit  roots  in  the  language  of 
da  oovntry,  migbt  eooneet  iU»  with  die  Sanscrit  Ap, 
witax.  The  first  aocoont  of  flie  aprinn  (rf  the  Nile  is  fir 
Mtt  Peter  Paes,  from  whose  vnpolfidwd  US.  Kirdher's 
MCDmt  is  taken;  and  this  agrees  with  the  acooont  of 
Oregory,  die  Abyssinian,  i^ich  Lodolf  had  direetty  flvm 
Ub  (a.d.  1667).  Paea  visited  them  in  1018.  Mr.  Brace 
lUted  them  in  1770,  and  pats  them  in  N.  let  10*  SS'  36"', 
md  E.  long.  80°  56'  30" ;  giving  Bt  the  same  time  a  much 
mm  minQte  account  of  them  than  tlutt  in  Kiroher,  whidi 
IB  not  T«iy  dear.  One  of  die  worst  biota  on  the  nme  of 
Bnice,  is  the  attempt  whl^  he  made  to  deprive  Paez  of  the 
Bait  of  havittsf  anticipated  him  in  the  disooverr  of  the 
mtrces  of  the  Abai,  or,  as  be  enppoeed^  of  die  Nue.  The 
irarees  of  the  Abai  have  been  lisited  smoe  Brace's  time  by 
mtaj  ttavdlers.  After  a  north  and  north-eastern  course 
of  tbrat  70  miles,  it  entere  the  Lake  of  Bembea  on  the  west 
lide,  having  deeceaded  about  40  fiset  a  mfle.  It  has,  as 
mif^  be  snppoaed,  a  very  rajrid  eorrent,  and  several  eata- 
neli  of  no  gnat  dev^iL  one  of  whioh  was  visited  1^ 
Broee,  and  another  he  lud  heard  of.  In  its  coaree  to  Lake 
Tana  or  Dembea,  die  Abai  receivee  several  streams.  The 
piacml  of  these  is  the  J  em  ma,  which  rises  on  die  northern 
li^of  MooQt  Mlzan,  and  flows  ncffthwards  between  Mount 
I^ambera  and  Mount  Amidamit.  The  Abai  fiowa  in  an 
wteriy  direction  through  Lake  Tzana,  in  which  its  cui7«nt 
ii  &oaedy  visible,  and  flows  out  of  die  lake  at  its  nortb- 
ott  comer.  About  16  miles  down  from  the  month  of  tlie 
hkb  the  Abai  is  jmned  on  its  left  bank  by  the  Alata,  a 
■Btll  stream,  bttt  entitled  to  pardcubr  ment^  on  account 
of  jts  proximi^to  the  Cataraet  of  Tie  Esit,  or  the  Smoke 
ttVm,  which  Europeans,  fiom  Fadier  Jerome  Lobo  down- 
vtrdi,  have  called  the '  CManct  of  Alata.'  affaer  its  name. 
About  half  a  mile  eaat  from  the  fall,  there  w  a  bridge  where 
j»  rfrer  runs  with  great  violence  through  a  deep,  narrow 
tun  fa  the  rock,  which  immediately  above  the  bridge  is 
lot  dmve  two  ^^rds  aeroes.  The  rapids  extend  Qp  to  the 
MlofAkta.  Dr.  BdcedrasdeseribestheTisBs&t:  'The 
liw,  gUding  diroQgh  a  fine  gras^  plain  between  a  line  of 
itak  foliage  on  each  ride,  its  smooth  surfltce  bong  dntarbed 
^  ody  a  few  ripples— for  so  some  shght  lai^ds  aj^iear  in 
«B  distance— fads  at  once  perpen^eolurhr  over  the  ledge  of 
vrock  which  crosses  its  course,  and  is  fost  to  eight,  wulet 
^  iti  |dace  arise  volumes  of  vapour  having  precisely  the 
Vpeuuioe  of  smoke;  henee  the  highly  expressive  and 
Pwticil  name  given  to  the  eatataee  by  die  inhabi 

or  die  Stanoke  of  Vm,  I  waa  told  dut  by  deaeond- 
^  uito  dte  deep  ravine  into  wMoh  die  river  mOs,  a  view 
fron  below  miciit  be  obtained;  but  independoitiy  of  its 
nog  late,  which  rendered  my  immediate  Tetam  expedient, 
I  ifett  DO  fnclmation  to  dispel  the  charm  whidi  the  view 
■hire  leaves  on  the  imagination  by  going  to  see  a  common 
nterfall.'  The  height  of  the  fall  waa  given  hy  the  peo^^  of 
wptKe  at  60  or70  cubits— that  is,  about  100  feet.  Somewhat 
MR  tibsn  30  miles  further  down,  ia  another  bridge,  called  the 
nrid(;e  of  Andabiek  or  dw  Broken  Bridge  firmn  its  ndned 
Tfaia  brUige  is  on  the  hi^  nw  ftom  Bioo  to 


BtogvBddar.  It  nw  onhw:  tb»  «tartn  W  tet 
wide,  spans  the  hver }  die  othflora— three  on  die  w^am  w 
soudimi  bank,  and  five  on  the  Biegemida  bank— •asm  for 
the  approadi  on  either  side.  The  bridve  has  no  parapeL 
and  is  about  12  feet  broad.  It  is  built  of  rmigh  stones  ana 
hme;  the  arches  are  turned  in  la^e  flat  bncks.  It  was 
erected  bv  the  Portuguese  in  the  reign,  it  is  said,  of  Hatde 
FisL  llie  cattre  and  the  first  northern  arch  have  been 
qirnng,  and  the  ruins  lie  in  the  river;  Has  Fisil,  who 
ruled  theee  provinoes  in  the  time  of  Bruce,  is  supposed  to 
have  beoi  die  aotbor  of  this  dcstniction.  At  tluB  Brokea 
Bridge,  the  elevation  of  the  Abai  is  about  3860  feet,  and 
thsncbre  it  has  dcsoanded  3260  feet  in  a  course  of  40  miles, 
wUdi  gives  fie  ftat  per  mfle.  About  10^46^  N.  lal,  the  Abai 
leceivea  frnn  the  east  the  huge  river  Badiilo)  whidi  oidleota 
the  waters  of  the  meient  provide  of  Amhar^  It  rises  at 
the  nardiem  fiwt  of  Mount  Sasaral,  at  the  extreme  eastern 
edge  of  the  table-land,  near  me  sources  of  the  Milli  and 
die  Beikooa,  which  flow  in  an  opmoite  direction  towards  the 
Hawash.  Farther  south,  the  Aoai  reoeives  the  Wilaka  or 
Sh6nkum;  and  where  it  b^^  to  tun  towards  the  west,  it 
reeaives  en  its  left  bank  die  Jamma,  one  of  its  hugest 
trilmtaries.  This  rivir  drains  a  large  tnu^t  of  country  to 
the  east  of  the  Abai,  as  &r  as  the  western  flask  of  the 
Chakka  Mountains.  Bodi  the  Jamma  and  the  Bashilo  wane 
flnt  made  known  by  the  Portugueee.  Just  before  the 
jtmedon  of  die  Jamma,  the  Abai  was  fnind  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be 
a  little  under  SOOO  feet  in  devatiosi,  whidi  givesa&U  of  onfy 
8fi0  fbet  from  the  Broken  Bridn,  a  distance  of  above  100 
mOaa.  At  Mdfca  Kuki—diat  iSfPoardof  KnU— IvlMmd  the 
elevation  M16  ftet,  the  distanee  firom  the  Jamma  being 
abont  60  miles.  In  its  eoozae  after  dw  jnaodon  with  die 
Jamma,  the  Abai  receives  numerous  streams  on  both  sides; 
those  from  the  north  or  Oqam  bank  being  fiir  the  most 
part  inconsideiable,  whilst  diose  from  the  aoutb,  which 
water  the  countries  of  the  Oalla  tribee,  are  much  larger. 
The  chief  of  the  latter  rivers  are  die  Mi^ur,  from  the 
Mountains  of  Salala,  from  the  opposite  flimk  of  whioh 
descend  tributaries  of  the  Hawash— die  Oudo*,  the  Ag«l, 
and  die  Dibuk. 

The  question  has  been  asked  and  disenssed— an  the  Abai 
and  die  Bahr^Azrek,  or  Bine  Nile,  identiceK  Bmea  not 
only  took  fbr  granted  that  die  Abai  waa  one  of  the  brandiaa 
of  the  Mile,  b«t  fadieved  diat  it  was  the  main  stream.  The 
iMterpostdoawassubeeqaenth^abandeiiedbyall;  butithas 
been  gmerally  held  that  the  Abai  is  identicd  with  the  Blue 
Nile.  Dr.  BAa,  in  an  artide  in  die  Londtm  Qtogra^phwl 
Journal,  vol.  zvii.  part  1,  maintains  that  not  the  Abai,  bat 
the  Dedhosa,  whim  comes  from  the  south,  and  is  met  1^ 
the  Abai  hi  10°  SO'  N.  ht.  and  »&'  S(/  E.  long.,  is  the  Bahr- 
d-Aarek:  and  states  that  the  nativea  never  ^>ply  die 
name  Nile  to  any  other  river  than  the  Baluvel-Abiad,  or 
White  Nile.  We  mart  refer  those  who  desire  to  know 
ftiUy  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  to  the  artide  above 
mMtioned.  Hie  general  nature  of  his  argument  is  to  the 
effect,  that  the  Babr-«1-Asrek  has  been  traced  further  south 
than  the  mtatrtaiiui  sgOwe  soadiam  limit  of  the  ooona  of 
thoAbaL  Dr.  Beka  daterndnedthis  limit  at9^6r,near  the 
Ford  of  Mdka  Knki,  hi  67°  8V  £.  kmg^  whilst  die  Aarefc 
has  been  meed  to  V  sy.  He  cwdndea:  'It  is  |diyrica^y 
imposeibte  for  a  liret  in  this  poeition,  and  with  this  oourse, 
to  oe  the  upper  portioa  of  the  Bahi«^Anek,  which  was 
traoed  Ruisegger  as  &r  southwards  as  9°  S6'  N.  lat.,  and 
there  found  to  oome  fnm  still  frirthar  south.' 

The  whole  of  the  pcniiuala  encircled  by  the  Abai  and 
the  Zingini  is  known  by  the  name  of  Gojam,  thougii  the 
inhabituits  of  that  country  distinguish  the  varioos  provinces 
bf  diffiirent  names—as  Qojam,  Damot,  Enabaie,  «c.  Near 
the  centra  of  this  peninsalB,  there  is  a  range  of  mountains 
running  in  a  general  dirsotioa  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E., 
extending  mth  varying  daratum  from  Mount  YeJundach, 
aear  the  Abas,  in  tlw  woviwgo  of  Bnabate,  to  Mount  Eshiti, 
berfond  die  Zuwini.  The  most  dented  portion  of  this  lange 
lies  between  87^90^  and  67*  CO'  £.  long.,  and  bears  tha  name 
of  die  Talba  Waha  Mountafaia.  Xo  the  west  of  these  moun- 
totiu,  the  most  prominent  summits  ere  Mount  Lichema, 
Mount  Giesh,  Mount  Ataab,  Mount  Barf,  and  Mount 
Bshld.  Widi  die  exoe^n  of  the  few  which  run  north 
into  the  Lake  Tzana,  all  die  streams  whioh  rise  on  the 
banks  of  this  laoge  run  like  radii  of  a  dicle  from  its  centre 
towards  the  river  Abd.  Th^  are  very  namaroos,  bat  not  of 
large  Tdome.  The  summit  of  the  pass  over  this  range, 
duMgh  whiefa  fhe  nad  ftom  Bdao  to  ^''^'i^^^^l^ 
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ftiiMtud  bf  Dr.  B«lu  to  hm  an  dantkn  of  abon  11^. 
Hoant  Goeba  lie  fbund  to  be  8000  feet.  At  this  latter  place 

he  found  the  T^tation  to  consist  in  great  part  of  heaths 
and  ferns:  at  toe  sununit  of  the  pass  there  was  notfain^ 
bnt  stunted  graaa,  and  the  plant  JiiOrroa,  Hoar-frost  laj 
an  the  grotmd,  and  ioe  lined  die  Ivoolu,  ca  the  8th  m 
November. 

We  have  ahready  described  tiiat  part  of  the  peninsula 
bring  to  the  north  of  Talba  Waha,  called  the  Plain  of 
Hi^uia.  The  district  eouUi  of  the  ran^  is  divided  into  two 
parts— the  Plain  of  Gojam  and  the  Plain  of  Damot.  The 
river  Oodieb,  a  tributary  of  the  Bir,  forms  the  boundary 
between  these  provinces.  The  breadth  of  the  di^ct 
included  in  these  provinces  may  be  about  60  milesj  of  which 
ene-tbird  is  oecu|)ied  by  a  central  plateau,  one-third  by  the 
slope  towards  the  river  AbaL  uul  one-third  by  the  hilly 
tract  a<^acent  to  the  Talba  Waha  MoonUina.  The  table- 
land has  an  elevation  of  from  5000  to  6000  feet;  the  Abai  in 
ita  course,  along^  the  southern  boundary  of  Gojam  (used  in 
the  wide  sense),  has  an  elevation  of  from  2000  to  SOOO  feet 
Henoe  Ihe  streams  which  run  south  from  the  roots  of  the 
mountains  of  Gojam,  descend  from  2000  to  8000  feet  in  20 
miles.  Their  course  down  the  declivity  is  almost  a  continu- 
ous cataract,  and  their  beds  have  been  excavated  to  a  great 
deptili  below  the  general  level  of  the  surface. 

The  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Gojam  is  an  ezten- 
nve  gTBssy  plain,  without  trees,  excepting  the  small  groves, 
whi(£  always  surround  churches,  and  wiui  very  little  popa- 
latim  or  cwtivation.  D&mot,  on  tixe  contrary,  is  poseeeeed 
both  of  fertility  end  beauty.  It  has  a  gently  inMulating 
aarftce,  and  is  copiously  studded  with  fine  trees,  some  of 
them  (ff  oMiaidenble  size.  It  is  wdl  peopled,  aiid  numerous 
villages  are  scattered  over  the  country.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  of  Damot  have  a  worse  character  than  those  oi 
Gojam.  ^Diis  is  owing  to  the  prejudice  arising  from  the 
belief  that  they  are  addicted  to  witchcraft.  Dr.  Beke 
ascribes  tbe  symptoms  on  which  the  charge  of  witchcraft 
is  fininded,  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  rheumatic  com- 
plaints in  Damot ;  the  people  ascribing  these  complaints  to 
the  ill>will  of  hvdaa.  Dr.  Beke  contrasts  the  country  of 
the  peninsula  of  Gojam  with  that  of  Tigr^  giving  a  pre- 
ftannce  to  the  former.  He  nmariu  that  uie  g^md  cause  of 
^  anperitnity  of  the  peninnila  of  Gojam  appears  to  b^ 
that  the  elevated  mountains  in  the  centre  of  it  collect  the 
waters  of  the  haavena  more  or  leas  at  all  seasona  of  the  year, 
ao  that  the  numerou  riven  daaoendiiw  from  them,  although 
they  decrease  coosideral^  in  the  oiy  seaam,  are  never 
quite  dry. 

West  of  the  Zingini,  and  between  it  and  the  river 
Durra,  lies  the  region  of  Agaumider.  He  Zingini,  where 
Beke  crossed  it,  opposite  the  district  of  Tummah&,  was 
about  30  yards  broad,  but  of  no  depth.  Its  bed  is  composed 
of  volcanic  rocks ;  the  soil  of  the  country  also  which 
stretches  ^ong  its  banks  exhibits  unequivocal  a^ns  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  is  consequently  very  ftrtile.  In  fact, 
the  whole  country  seems  to  be  of  voilcaniG  origin:  the 
nmrntaina  <rfken  aasDme  the  appearance  of  oonea,  or  high- 
pcanted  domes.  Such  was  the  eharaeter  of  the  oountry 
paaied  thnmgh  \fv  Bdce  (m  his  jonmrr  throng  Agaumider, 
117  the  diatticto  ot  Asknna,  Ban,  and  Banja.  The  sur&ce  of 
uia  Tokanic  n^ion  is  ve^  mudt  Ixoken.  The  districts  of 
Aakttna  and  Banja,  for  example,  are  basins  almost  entirely 
anrronnded  by  motmtains.  The  most  remarkable  of  all 
these  conical  summits  is  that  of  Fndi,  which  towera  &r 
above  the  others.  It  is  m  about  11'  6'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  35' 
B.  l<mg. 

The  people  of  Agaumider,  so  called  in  Amharic— the 
native  name  is  Aghat^ii — in  appearance  dress,  manners, 
and  religion,  do  not  diler  frcmi  the  rest  of  the  Aoyssinians, 
with  whom  they  have  for  a  long  time  been  incorporated. 
They  say  that  their  original  country  was  Lasta.  There 
are  also  in  tiiis  ooimtry  Falaahes  or  Jewa,  who  are  mostly 
weavers,  some  few  are  smiths,  and  the  womoi  are  potters. 
Dr.  Beke  thinks  that  the  Falashes  and  the  Agous  are  the 
remains  of  the  eariy  inhabitants  of  Abysania,  displaced  in 
Uie  course  of  ages  oy  settiers  from  the  oppoeite  shores  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  or  by  invaders  from  the  south.  West  of  the 
Durra  lies  the  country  of  the  Shankalas  or  Nubas,  who  are 
n^^oes.  From  this  r^on  comes  the  slave  population  of 
A^nmider,  where  slaves  are  very  numerous,  and  also  that 
of  Damot  and  Gojam.  They  are  captured  br  armed  expe- 
ditions into  thor  country.  West  of  the  Shankalas  is  a 
GaUa  tii^  caUad  Wambera,  who  are  also  captored  in 


nimben;  th^  are  not  nagroeB.  KorOi  tit  iSbB  "■•n^'iit 
is  the  country  of  Ginjar,  inhabited  by  Mohammedan  blacks^ 
whoae  language  is  a  corrupt  Aralnc.  Their  countiy  is  sub- 
ject to  inroads  frtmi  Kuara  and  Dembea,  and  nimishes 
many  slaves  to  the  market  of  Gondar.  The  chief  towns  t£ 
the  peninsula  are — in  Gojam,  Yaush,  and  Yejubbi,  and  in 
Damot,  Burie,  and  Gudera.  Yaush  is  a  large  town,  and 
contains  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael.  It  is  sitoated  in  a 
level  tract  at  the  foot  of  the  first  step  in  the  descent  to  the 
Abai.  This  tract  is,  in  ita  lower  part,  around  Zausfa,  mostly 
under  cultivation.  Yejubbi  is  situated  about  two  hours  to 
the  west  of  Zaush ;  it  is  a  lai^^  commercial  town.  Near 
it  is  the  market'plaee  (not  town)  of  B&so.  Burie  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Damot,  and  the  reiudence  of  the 
Dejazmaches,  but  it  has  been  supplanted  by  Gudera. 
Burie  consists  of  three  villages,  distant  from  each  other 
half  a  mile,  on  tiie  banks  01  the  Isner,  which  contain  the 
three  churches  of  St.  Abbtk  St.  John,  and  St.  Michael. 
Gudera  is  placed  on  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  rising  out  oi 
a  plain,  which  during  the  rains  is  moetly  covejned  with 
water,  and  then  forms  an  extension  of  a  IfJce  to  the  east  of 
the  place.  This  plain  Ues  at  the  bade  of  tiie  low  ridge  which 
connects  Mounts  Lichema  and  Giesh. 

Dr.  Beke,  who  in  1841  and  1842  passed  a  whole  year  in 
the  peninsula  of  the  Abai,  has  siren  an  account  of  the 
seasons,  from  which  it  appears  Uiat  the  rains  are  more 
heavy  and  continual  there  than  in  the  Plain  of  Gondar. 
At  the  latter  place,  the  annual  quantity  of  rain  was,  in  1770, 
35*5  inche^and  in  1771, 41*8  iiu^es. 

Shoa. — llus  division  of  Al^seiiua  indudes  the  oountry 
bounded  by  the  Hawash  on  the  S.  and  5.E. ;  by  the 
Berkona,  a  tributary  of  the  Hawash,  on  the  N. ;  and  by  the 
Wanchit  an  affluent  of  the  Jamma,  on  the  N.W.  The 
whole  of  Shoa  ia  drained  by  the  Jamma,  an  affluent  of  the 
Abai,  and  by  the  Hawash,  whidh  pou»  its  waters  into  Lake 
Abhebbad,inaboat41°  SO' £.  long.  The  water-shed  between 
these  two  riv^  is  but  imperfectlv  known ;  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  between  Ankobar  and  Koh-Fara  in  Gedem,  a 
distance  of  about  60  miles  from  north, to  south,  has  become 
known  through  the  routes  made  by  Dr.  Beke  in  that  direction. 
Here  the  edge  of  the  teUe-land  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
from  the  low  country  bordering  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hawash,  to  a  height  of  fiom  8000  to  9000  feet.  At  Melka 
Kuya,  where  the  road  from  Tajurrah  to  Ankober  cros«es  the 
Hawash,  that  river  haa  an  devation  of  about  2200  £set ; 
whilst  the  summit  of  the  ascent  of  the  Chakka  Moantaina 
bdiind  Ankober,  is  about  9000  feet,  which  gives  a  rise  of 
more  than  1  mile  to  a  distance  of  38  miles.  Dr.  Beke 
describes  the  country  he  traversed  as  varying  in  character 
frvom  the  most  complete  sterility  to  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetetion.  He  speaks  of  lai^  plantations  of  capsicums 
a^  of  excellent  cotton,  of  rich  corn-fields  and  fertile 
meadows,  the  whole  studded  with  trees,  and  divided  by 
hedgerows  of  jasmine,  roses,  and  honeysuckle.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  Sebcha  on  the  water-shed,  in  10°  ll'  N.  lat^ 
the  surface  is  a  swampy  moor,  with  low  mountain-peaks  oa 
ttther  nde.  On  his  journey  northwards,  Dr.  Beke  croaaed 
numerous  streams  which  ran  eastwards  to  the  Hawash:  on 
his  return  to  Ankobar,  he  kept  to  the  west  of  the  watershed, 
and  croaaed  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Jamma. 

At  its  junction  with  the  Abai,  the  Jamma  is  lees  than 
3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  south  and  east  of  this  point,  the 
country  gradually  attains  an  elevation  of  from  9000  to  10,000 
feet.  The  descent  of  the  table-land  on  the  east,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Jamma,  is,  as  already  remarked,  very  steep  ; 
on  the  south,  however,  the  descent  to  the  valley  of  uie 
Hawash  is  more  gradual.  The  rivers  which  water  Shoa  ia 
the  eastern  part  of  the  toble-land,  are  dry  during  soma 
months  of  the  year;  those  in  the  western  part,  on  the 
contrary,  flow  ul  the  year  round.  The  former  region  is 
almost  destitute  of  trees;  the  latter  abounds  in  noesta. 
Towards  the  sources  of  the  Hawadu  the  whole  country  in 
almost  one  forest,  where  elephants  and  buf^oes  freely  roam. 
The  number  of  the  tributaries  of  the  two  main  rivers  is 
great,  particularly  these  of  the  Jamms  coming  from  t^e 
south.  These  streams  have  cut  up  the  surnice  of_  the 
declivi^  which  slopes  towards  the  Jamma  by  deep  ravines, 
thus  giving  to  the  country  when  seen  from  the  river  m 
mountainous  appearance. 

Ankobar,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  is  atuated  in  9"  34'  N.  lot. 
and  39°  66'  E.  long.   It  is  built  on  two  wooded  hills;  the 
northern  one  strongly  palisaded,  being  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  residence  of  tM  long  and  itrnnmerouB  eoM^^ 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQIC 
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tiw  soothem,  ihicklr  diutered  with  houBei,  fonrang 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.    The  hfraees  are  oihi- 
strocted  chiefly  of  wood,  with  conical  thatcited  roofi,  aod 
•re  generally  surroonded  with  a  garden. 

jjnlmhar  u  8200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea.  West 
of  U  a  day^s  joomey,  ia  AiigoUal%  aitoated  in  an  nndo- 
h6ng  pbin,  at  an  devatioii  of  8400  feet  above  the  aea. 
Hm  cfimate  of  the  rcgioa  aroond  Ankobar  is  compared  with 
Aat  of  npiing  or  autumn  in  England.  TraveUers  compare 
die  comitry  oetween  Ankobar  and  AngoUak  to  the  Alpe, 
speaking  of  Alpine  air  and  Alpine  plsntt.  The  kingdun 
cf  Shoa  altme  in  all  Abysauiia  poeaewee  eeeurity  and 
itability.  In  other  parts,  political  diviaicHU  are  continu- 
aDy  changing;  and  what  were  towns  a  year  or  two 
ago,  may  now  be  towns  no  more.  Wherever  a  ruler 
oooeee  to  make  his  residence,  a  town  arises:  when  he 
departs,  it  vanishes.  This  dependence  of  a  town's  existence 
on  the  influence  of  the  court,  holds  true  in  part  even  of 
Qondar,  Antalo,  and  Adowa.  These  are  only  the  shadows 
of  what  they  have  been^  although  Oondar  u  still  a  place 
nt  Bome  oonsequencef  beug  the  rendeuoe  of  tha  nomkuU 
mptrer.  Fot  more  than  a  centuiy,  Al^sainia,  with 
eueptkm  of  Shoa,  has  been  bordering  on  anarchy.  The 
Negtu,  or  emperor,  is  a  mere  puppet,  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  300  dollars,  and  part  of  the  Excise  levied  on  butter  sold 
IB  the  market  of  Gondar.  The  wars,  which  rage  continu- 
aDy,  injure  Uie  country,  and  thin  the  population.  The 
kii^dom  of  Shoa,  though  of  modem  date,  has  already 
aoqtared  oonaiBtency  and  power. 

We  shall  conclude  our  topographical  nottoe  of  AWaainia 
with  a  few  sentences  on  the  regKma  adjaoeot  to  Shoa  on 
the  north. 

The  country  on  both  fddes  of  the  river  Bashilo,  a  tributary 
of  the  Abai,  and  reachii^  to  the  rc^on  in  which  are  the 
•nuceB  of  the  Taeazz^  is  at  present  in  poaaeaaan  of  the 
WoDo  Gallaa.  This  oonntry  comprdimds  the  ancient 
pnrrittce  of  Amhara.  It  is  a  table-land  of  very  high 
devatitm,  and  some  parts  are  a  omnplete  wildemeas,  whubt 
other  parts  have  good  pasturea,  and  are  fit  for  cultivation. 
Bast  of  the  water-ehed,  between  the  Hawadt  and  the  Tacazz^, 
the  country,  called  Angot,  is  in  poeaession  of  the  Yejjooe,  who 
speak  Amharic,  and  are  either  ChriBtians  or  Mohammedans, 
near  the  southern  limit  of  their  country  ia  Lake  Haik,  in 
which  there  is  an  island  with  a  iamous  monastery. 

Hie  table-land  of  Abyssinia  is  characterised  byan  extra- 
oidinary  depression  of  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  They  bwiu 
to  break  firom  the  level  by  fissures  in  the  sur&ce :  at  first 
onty  a  few  yards  in  width,  and  gradually  open  to  the  ratent 
df  several  nuks,  forming  cataracts  of  100  feet,  or  even  much 
Bore  in  height  and  omtinuing  downt  a  snooesaion  of  fella 
and  raiads,  so  as  to  descend  several  thooaand  fert  in  a  few 
miles.  Our  description  of  tiie  Abai  and  Taeaazd  may  be 
icfaied  to  for  examples. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  suddenness  of  the  lias  and  fell 
of  the  Ahyssinjan  rivers.  The  following  from  Bruce,  refer- 
r^  to  the  Taranta  Pass,  will  illustrate  this  phenomenon: — 
'The  river  scarcely  ran  at  our  passing  it^  when,  all  on  a 
sodden,  we  heard  a  noise  on  the  mountains  above,  louder 
diau  the  loudest  thonder.  Our  guides  on  this  flew  to 
their  baj^age,  and  removed  it  to  the  top  of  the  green  hill, 
vhich  was  no  sooner  done  dian  we  saw  the  river  coming 
down  in  a  stream  about  the  height  ttf  a  man,  and  the 
bieadth  of  the  whole  bed  it  need  to  oocnpy.*  Another 
lanarkable  chaiacteiistic  is  the  great  nnmbw  of  hill-forte, 
or  Ambas,  as  they  are  called,  i^iich  often  rise  with  steep 
odes  almost  inacceaeible,  except  by  a  few  paths ;  on  the  top 
thsy  sometimes  display  a  level  aumce  of  considerable  extent. 
M«iy  of  these  mmor  elevations  are  formed  of  sandstm^ 
hii^  in  horizontal  masses,  which  have  been  split  or  worn 
aown  vertically,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  castellated  appear^ 
ance.  Salt  describee  Devra  Damo,  north-east  of  Adowa,  as 
eompletety  scarped  on  every  side,  with  one  path  leading  np 
to  it,  and  in  tnis.  as  well  as  in  its  genual  appearauo^ 
resembling  the  hill-forts  of  India. 

Pwduetions. — Though  a  tropical  country,  Abyssinia  re- 
sembles the  temperate  rwions  in  its  prodactims,  especially 
in  vegetable  |troducts.  Tnis  is  owing  to  ila  elevation.  No 
Indian  ^xain  u  feond  exccfit  neug  (Snamnm  Orioitale),  and 
em  it  18  acaroe.  Wheat  and  barley  are  grown  extensively, 
Ifae  latter  eepedaUy,  as  it  ia  the  only  com  given  to  horses 
■d  mules.  Of  leguminous  vegetables,  the  chief  are  teff, 
bom^  Inpina^  lenals,  and  a  kind  ci  vetoh,  whidi  is  eatan. 
AflurtyMuiky  IB  much  cultinted  Air  the  seed,  froniAkli 
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ia  got  a  bad  oil  Cotton  is  grown  in  the  lover  parii  of  the 
country,  as  in  ^liri,  Waldubba,  and  Walkkeit.  ExceUoit 
grapes  grow  at  the  foot  of  tha  zod^  masHi  east  ^  Like 

Tzana. 

Hie  usual  dmnestic  animals  are  found.  The  Sanga  oxen, 
fbond  south  of  Aiitalo>  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  « 
their  homa.  Black  bdmp  are  numeroua,  from  which  ia  got 
the  skin  called  loviaa.  wild  animab  of  all  deeoiptKnia  are 
numerous.  The  ti^,  however,  is  not  found.  The  skin  <rf 
the  leopard  la  vahiable,  and.  is  scdd  at  a  high  pric^ 
being  worn  by  the  governors  of  the  provinces.  The  larger 
quadrupeds  are  found  only  in  the  wildem  which  extoul 
both  on  the  south  and  nwth  atdes  of  Abyssmia.  Tigr6  ia 
much  infested  with  locuata,  which  fieqnendy  lay  waate  the 
fields.  -1      J  J 

Abyssinia  is  poOT  in  minerals:  the  most  common  are 
iron  and  salt.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
mountains  of  Lasta ;  it  ii  worked,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
The  salt  is  found  in  the  salt-plam,  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  taUfr-land.  Coflin  crossed  this  {dain  in  18«9.  It 
took  five  hours  to  eroaa  it;  and  the  traveller  was  pn^ 
vided  by  the  nativM  with  aandals,  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf-palm,  which  are  alwa^  naed  in  crossing  this  deaait. 
For  amrat  half  a  mile,  the  mcrastation  was  uippery,  and 
broke  under  the  tread,  but  afterwards  Mr.  Coffin  found  it 
hard,  like  a  rough  irregular  sheet  of  ice.  On  the  west  sid^ 
he  found  the  Abyssinians  cuttiDg  out  the  salt  in  pieces  like 
a  mower's  whetttone,  which  is  done  with  tolerable  ease,  as 
it  lies  in  horizontal  flakes.  The  salt  near  the  sur&ce  is  pure 
and  hard,  but  that  beneath  is  coarser,  wad  requires  some 
exposure  to  the  air  before  it  is  hard^ed.  In  some  places 
the  salt  is  three  feet  deep  ;  but  in  general  at  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  it  is  too  much  mixed  with  ear^  to  be  fit  for  use  in 
its  native  state,  lliis  district  supplies  all  Abyssinia  with 
salt.  This  sah^  cut  into  long  flat  necesj  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal mediums  of  exchange  in  juyasinia;  its  valoe,  of 
course,  increasiog  the  further  it  ia  carried  westward.  'In 
the  more  remote  parts  of  Ethiopia,'  saya  Ludid^  *  you  mi^ 
buy  a  ^pood  mule  with  two  or  thf«e  brii^  of  that  salt.' — 
(See  Riippel  for  the  productions  of  Abyssinia.} 

With  respect  to  the  pojmlaiion  of  Abyssinia,  no  definite 
statement,  only  a  rough  approxim  ation,  can  be  made.  From 
the  accounts  of  travellers^  we  may  estimate  it  at  present 
between  three  and  four  millions.  Riippel  gives  the  area  of 
Abyssinia,  exclusive  of  the  kingdom  oi  Shoa,  at  270,000  sq. 
mifes.  The  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  about  12,000  sq.  miles. 
The  main  part  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Caucasian 
rac&  and  Iwve  features  similar  to  thoae  of  the  Bedonina  of 
Arana.  Distinct  frau  theee  are  the  OaOaa,  who^  liowever, 
are  not  negroes.  The  Qellas  form  the  nugonty  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kua.  and  ai  that  vast  extant  of  ootmtry,  as 
yet  little  known,  which  lies  south  of  the  Abai.  We  have 
already  moitioned  that  the  Shuikahu  constitute  the  negro 
population  of  Abyssinia.  The  Falaabea  and  A«<ous  belong 
to  the  Caucasian  type.  The  former  are  <tf  Hwoew  origin, 
but  have  adopted  a  raw  Christian  ceremonies.  They  occupy 
tiie  strongest  and  highest  points  of  the  Sam  en  Moon- 
tainsj  ana  have  done  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring 
jnwmces.  The  chief  language  in  Abyssinia  is  the  Gees 
or  Ethiopian.  [See  ^hiopii..]  It  is  a  dead  tongue ;  the 
liviiu-  languages  are  dialects  derived  from  it :  these  dialects 
are  four— the  Amharic,  that  <tf  T^^  that  of  Shoa,  and  that 
of  the  YejjooB.  Theae  dialeeta  are  doady  conneoted,  and 
are  aU  understood  by  thoae  to  whom  any  of  tbem  ia  the 
native  toi^roB*  ISieOallaluignage  ia  altogetbw  diffineni. 
Dr.  Bdce  cdleeted  voeabolariea  (tt  thirteen  languages  and 
dialeeta.  apoken-in  Al^ssinia  and  the  countries  to  the  soudL 

Of  the  manners  of  the  Al^winians  of  Gondar,  we  have 
an  elaborate  picture  by  Bmoe,  which  we  believe  to  be 
heig^tmed  with  the  usual  colouring  of  that  traveller.  In 
his  eleventh  chapter  he  describes  a  feast  of  the  higher 
claases,  in  which  a  cow  or  bull  is  brought  to  the  door ;  the 
feet  are  tied ;  the  skin  is  stripped  off  the  hind-quarters;  and 
the  flesh  is  cut  from  the  buttocks  in  solid  square  pieces. 
'  The  prodigious  noise  the  animal  makes,'  adds  Mr.  Bmoe, 
with  tne  most  comical  gravity, '  is  a  signal  for  the  company 
to  ut  down  to  table.'  The  licentious  termination  of  the  feast 
exceeds  anything  that  we  know  of  the  most  barbarous 
mUitHie  of  uw  earth,  and  may  at  least  be  doubted  until  it  is 
confirmed.  As  to  tlu  Abyssinians  eating  raw  fledi  occa^ 
sionalty,  or  emu  frequently,  that  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
any  means  b^ond  the  reach  of  pvobabi^ ;  and,  indeed, 
we  find  Bfr.  Peane  (iae  Sal^  ^  ^95J 
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■0  ftr  » thja— thit  lonu  bnrtid  Lutft  aoldien,  on  a  mansd- 
ingaxpeditidD,  while  dziriiiff  aoov,  cut  two  (teaks  firom  the 
ramp,  which  the;;  devoared  raw,  to  satiafy  their  craTiag 
hunger.  The  animal  was  then  driven  on  to  the  oamp, 
and  killed.  But  Mr.  Pearce,  who  had  been  Bsreral  ^ears 
in  TigT^  never  heard  of  audi  Aasta  aa  Brace  deBcribea. 
Mr.  Salt,  when  he  was  in  Ab^nuia,  met  with  a  learnad 
mm  Gondar,  who  had  known  Bruoe,  and  spoke 
fiiTonrabiy  of  him.  The  fieast  atory,  howwer,  waa  xoore 
than  he  woold  admit,  and  he  expraaaad  great  abhonrancs  at 
tiw  thons^t  of  it  At  die  aame  time,  £•  allowed  HMt  the 
lioBDtiouanew  of  the  higber  ocisn  waa  canied  mndi  ftinher 
fax  tiw  kingdom  of  Amhara  than  in  Tigrd.  Yet  Mr.  Salt 
mat  with  many  young  men  at  Ghelicut,  who  came  £rom 
Oondar,  whose  dress  and  manners  created  a  very  iavottraUe 
imimesion ;  and  he  says:  '  X  hare  reason  to  befiere^  that  in 
general  Uie  people  of  Tigr6  are  much  ruder  in  ^eir  habits 
and  fiercer  in  disposition  tiian  those  of  Amhara.'  The  prince 
Kasimai  Yasoiu,  who  waa  at  Chelicut  on  a  visit  frcmi  Qondar, 
had  raperior  accomphshmentB  to  meet  of  the  yoong  men  in 
the  oonntry,  and  could  both  read  and  write  the  Oesz  widt 
great  ftcility. 

The  early  Portogneae  writan  allow  the  people  of  Narea 
the  first  rwdk  among  the  Abyssimana  for  good  mmera; 
while  their  account  m  the  people  of  Tigri  waa  mrfkrourable, 
aind  in  accordance  widi  that  m  Bfr.  Bait.  Yet  this  traveller 
Uved  three  weeks  at  Chdicutf  aaw  Iha  Raa  daily,  and  was 
often  invited  to  his  evening  n^ta,  withoat  either  aedng  or 
hearing  of  any  of  the  indecencies  and  groaaneas  whidt  Hr. 
Brace  daBOtibei.  Xntoidcation,  faoweva*,  ia  common  at 
feaata.  The  At^ssinian  is  in  general  well  made,  and  iwme- 
times  handsome,  wi^  features  completely  Soman.  Those 
a£  Narea  are  described  as  not  darker  than  the  Sottthem 
Europeans,  but  the  people  of  Abyatinia  in  general  are 
nearly  black.  They  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  nc^  tribee,  as  they  have  neither  the  nose,  lips,  nor 
hair  that  characterise  the  people  of  Western  Africa.  It  ia 
true,  that  some  of  thoee  wWn  Braoe  saw  m  Hie  Tanmta 
had  early  heads  and  short  hair;  but  thia  is  doie  by  eit, 
'each  man  havii^  a  woodra  atiok  with  which  he  lay* 
hold  of  the  lot^,  and  twists  it  round  a  acrew,  till  it  curb 
in  the  fmu  be  (ksires.'  Hr.  Salt  saw,  on  one  occaaoiL 
tiw  Baa'a  wifs,  who  wu  the  sister  of  the  Bmperor,  and 
be  descrUwa  'ner  form  as  elegant,  though  small;  her 
features  were  rqpilar ;  and  having  fine  teeth  and  coal- 
black  hair,  she  mi^t  in  any  country  hsva  been  eateoned 
handsome.' 

The  AbysainianB  even  now  are  not  withoat  anthoia.  Mr. 
Salt  brought  to  England  a  manuscript,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  Ras's  hist  campaign  against  the  Qallu,  which 
the  Raa  himself  made  a  preacDt  of  to  Mr.  Salt  Thahiatory 
waa  written  bj  a  oovrt  scribe,  ina  s^k  very  complimentary 
to  his  master,  13ia  Raa  had  a  jester  at  court,  whose  powers 
f^mimioiy,  and  even  of  regular  acting,  were  of  aveiyh^ 
order.  A  painter  was  also  m  his  service:  and  Mr.  »ut  has 
given  (p.  894)  an  outline  of  one  of  his  snojeeCs,  lepreaenting 
a  combat  betweoi  some  mounted  Abjvmiana  and  Galla, 
which  conveys  rather  a  &vouraUe  impression  of  this  artiat^ii 
ikill.  The  Abyssinians  are  generally  fond  of  pictures,  with 
which'  thef  line  the  inside  of  their  churches,  and  decorate 
their  chi^ apartments,  when  they  can  jvocure  them. 

Comm0ree.—Tb»  commerce  of  Abyismia  on  the  east  coast 
ik  canied  on  through  Mass6wah  anid  Ikjurrah.  Of  cooraa 
Oe  former  is  the  harbour  of  Tigrd  and  Amhan^  the  latter 
of  Shoe  and  the  southern  ooontiiaa.  TajimBh  k  &70  miles 
fton  Ankofaar,  by  the  caravan-mad.  13ie  route  by  diit 
nadhaabeen  more  frequented  lineothe  astabliafament 
of  ttieBritidi  settlement  at  Aden.  [SeeAnsir.]  Hk  great 
in^rtion  of  the  goods  imported  into  Abyaunia  ia  con- 
aumed  there.  Seme  of  the  artidea  imported,  howevv^do 
ontainly  pass  oa  to  countriea  south  of  Ae  Afaai.  The 
narket^plaee  for  the  commerce  of  these  coontries  with 
Abjrs^tma  is  at  B&so,  in  Gqam,  about  SO  miles  north  of  the 
Abiii,  and  near  the  towns  of  Yaush  and  Yejubbi  already 
mentioned.  There  are  two  caravan-roads  from  B&bo  to 
Omidar,  and  also  two  from  Gondar  to  MaBs6wah.  Vnm 
the  south  are  brought  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  iron,  ooAm,  ctvet, 
doth,  cattle.  The  coontries  from  which  these  are  brou^t 
are  known  by  little  but  the  name;  but  future  travellers  will 
no  doubt  direct  thdr  ^brta  to  Ite  exdomtian  of  tiiak  lam 
RgMm  lying  between  the  Ahai  and  tha  Indian  Ooean.  It 
has  alrMdy  been  obearvad  that  the  corranoy  eoiuiita  of 
jmm  oi  zwfcMlt  dnpad  lilu  a  whiMoMi  Vbm  jk&m 


of  rook-salt  are  called  amoU.  With  regard  to  the  mann- 
facturee  of  the  Abyssinians,  tliere  is  little  to  be  said.  Tbey 
do  not  excd  in  any  department.  They  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted widi  the  art  of  printing  ^  and  nence  the  copying 
of  manuscripts  has  become  a  distinct  btandi  of  industry. 
They  use  a  kind  of  cane  for  a  pen,  and  copy  on  parchment 
Rttppel  praises  their  handwriting  as  vary  line. 

(Bruors  Trawls ;  Lord  Valmtia,  toyages  and  Travels 
UliuHa,C^loH,theltei8ea,Abyaiiii»,mdJ!!ff3pt;  Sstt, 
Voyage  to  AbjfStMm  and  Trmdt  vUo  me  JfUmor  of  that 
CtnaOrif;  Pearoe,  Mid  AdvaOtires.  !ry  Hall;  Botmt, 
jMt^ofaThreeliar/SeiidenceittA^stmia;  Ruppd, 
Hme  w  AhifssiHien  ;  laenberg  and  Krapf,  Jovrnai$,  detailing 
their  prooeedings  in  the  kingdom  of  Shoa^  &c. ;  Kirk,  Report 
on  the  Route  from  Tajwra  to  AfUt6bar,  ra  London  Qeofm- 
phical  Journal,  vol.  xii. ;  Beke,  Cmmtnieotiaw  respecting 
the  OfOffraphv  of  Southern  Abgssmia  (and  his  Route from 
ArMbar  to  ^imd),  in  L.  G.  Joomal,  vol.  xii. ;  Belce,  Cim- 
timmtion  of  Routet  in  Abwmtm.  fn  L.  G.  Joantal.  vd.  zfv.) 

ABYSSINIAN  CHRISTIANS.— The  disorrery  of  a 
body  ChristiaDS  in  so  remote  a  conntiT  excited,  in  no 
naall  dwree,  the  attention  of  Eunme  in  ue  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  which  has  been  again  revivea  hv  Sal^s  last  miaaion. 
In  1810.  V»m  tile  '  "nyKek  Neguahti,'  ot  *  Chronide  «f 
the  AVrsdnian  Kings,'  oombined  with  the  evidenea  of  the 
eccleaiestieal  wvltara,  we  learn  that  Christianity  was  intr^ 
doced  into  Abysi^ik,  in  the  time  of  Coostantine,  by  FrtxmaD- 
tius,  or  FremonatOB,  as  the  chronicles  call  him.  Frumettliii^ 
residing  some  years  in  the  country,  waa  raised  by 
AthanasiuB.  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  the  digi^ty  of 
Ushop.  He  arrived  in  Abyssinia  perhaps  about  the  year 
A..D.  330,  and  probably  in  ue  reign  of  the  King  *t»Wyi— ^ 
whose  name  stul  exists  on  the  inscription  oT  Axmn.  It  ia, 
however,  not  certain  to  which  king  of  the  Abyssinian  chro- 
nioles  we  ought  to  apply  the  names  of  Aiumaa  and  hia 
brother  Saizdmas,  botn  of  which  occor  on  the  inscripttoti, 
and  also  in  a  letter  of  the  Bmpercv  Constantine,  addreeaed  to 
them  A,D.  SM.  When  flw  Greek  merchant  Comam  visited 
Abyssinia,  a.d.  91A.  it  was  oom^etely  n  Chriatian  country, 
and  wen  provided  both  with  mmisters  and  chordies.  Of 
the  Abyssmian  churches,  which  probably  bdon^  to  the  esr- 
lier  penods  of  their  conversion,  or  at  least  are  eight  or  nine 
hondred  yeara  old.  there  are  still  some  remains.  The  moat 
remarkable  is  Abohasubha,  hewn  out  tsS  the  solid  rod:,  ulildi 
at  this  place  is  soft  and  easily  worked.  The  Portugveee 
Alvariz,  describes  ten  such  churches  as  these,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  plan,  and  one  of  them  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  which  Mr.  Pearoe  visited  at  Jummada  Mariam.  (Salt, 
p.  802.)  The  great  church  at  Axnm  is  compantively 
modem,  though  parte  of  it,  such  as  the  Steps,  deany  belong- 
to  a  prior  edifice.  Mr.  Salt  describes  the  wdl-built  renuum 
of  a  dinrdi, «  monasten^near  Tahee,  whldi  he  aasigas  to 
the  nxdi  century  of  the  Cloiatian  enu 

The  monastio.  and  alao  the  soUtary  lifk  spread  into  Ahye- 
dnia  from  tbe  deaerts  of  tiie  Tliebau,  and  when  the  PtntU' 
guess  Jeamtfl  entered  the  country,  they  found  it  full  of  sut^ 
devotees ;  many  of  them  seemed,  however,  to  be  monks  only 
as  &r  as  odibao3r  was  cmcemed,  for  they  cultivated  the 
ground  and  lived  in  villages. 

Though  a  king  of  Abyunnia,  Zarah  Jacob,  in  ]44fi,  sent 
an  ambassador  to  the  council  of  Florence,  very  little  waa 
known  of  the  country  until  the  Portuguese  entered  it.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  explain  exactly  how  the  notion  of  «n 
Asiatie  Christian  prince  residiij^  in  India,  under  the  name 
of  Prester  John,  got  abroad;  uose  who  are  curious  may 
oonsult  Luddf  (book  it.  c.  l.)  and  the  first  diapter  of  the 
seoond  boc^  of  Tdlei.  However  this  may  he,  Jdm  II.  (tf 
Portugal,  anxioaa  to  fbllow  vp  tiie  PortugneM  sdMmea  of  dis- 
eovery,  and  to  discover  the  true  Prester  Jdm,  sent  Pater  Coril- 
ham  and  Alfimao  Payva  to  find  him  out  wherever  he  was. 
These  envoys  an  add  to  have  gone  as  &r  as  India,  ImtwiAont 
success,  and  Pvyva  returned  mnne.  Covilham,  however,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  soma  port  of  the  Bed  Sea,  heard  of  a  Christian 
prince  of  the  Abessines,  whom  he  forthwith  concluded  must  be 
tha  ol^eci  of  his  search;  and  accordingly  this  enterprising  man 
auooeedad  in  reaching  f  a.s.  U90)  the  court  of  the  Negtis,  or 
Un^  of  Abyssinia,  which  was  then  in  Shoa.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  connection  between  the  Abyssiniana  and 
the  Portuguese,  which  omtinued  for  about  one  hundred  and 
ftmrteen  years ;  but  during  this  lo^  period  the  miadoaaxton 
had  one  nadiiu^  idea,  wmich  was  to  oring  over  tile  Abya- 
daiiu  to  the  Cathdle  fitiUi.   Feter,PaeE,  wlu>  efdered  fha 
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Umt,  ftod  the  hoUm,  poblwly  t»  dadue  tbsir  vdhiMn  to 
the  ChuohofRome. 

Timigk  the  Jewita  pursued  their  pRMwtytuu  pnotiee  with 
meh  potiiUHsity,  th^  did  not  va^mt  to  itady  the  eountoy 
itMit  and,  ueoordio^,  it  is  to  tfiam  ttwt  we  m  our  first 
afleooiitsofmanypKrtBof  Abymuft;  «Bd     hom.  they  are 

Fit  the  (udy  authcuitiee.  A  hst  of  the  principal  woriu  of  tlM 
ortoffuese  oo  Abywoia  is  given  by  Salt,  wad  Ute  reader 
will  we,  in  the  oompaUtaon  <tf  JLudtri^  and  tiie  at«idg- 
mMt  of  TeUei,  how  mueh  wo  ue  indebted  to  theie  lerioua 
ud  (Ann  Yon  able  men. 

With  the  Christian  nligion,  the  Abyuinians  reiwved  the 
^y  Sfaipturea,  which  they  now  poeseea  in  the  ancient  £thio< 
pic  Tsnioo,  made^  aoowdiofr  to  Ludolf,  from  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  tbis  \waim. 
As  to  the  New  Testammt,  (Baya  Luddf,)  no  entire  owy  bu 
been  yet  brought  to  Europe.  Mr.  Bruce  brought  wUh  him 
fian  Abnsinui  a  complete  oapj  of  the  Sariptwee  in  the 
Ethit^  lai^iuage,  and  aho  a  ut  itf  the  Abyiunian  Cluo- 
ndm.  The  Abyiaiiiiuii  ditide  the  8oiiptuni«  which  ^ey 
hamortir^  dilluently  from  what  we  do^  making  four  piin- 
cqpal  parta  (tf  the  CM  Testaaisnt,  and  mixuig  what  we  eall 
&e  Cantmical  with  the  Apocryi^  bocdu.  Tho  New  Testa* 
mentis  also  divided  into  four  parts,  towluoh  they  add  the 
Book  of  Revelations  as  a  mwlemwt  For  other  informati<Hi 
reapeoting  tho  Ab^iiiniaa  fituixies,  and  the  religioua  opi- 
meno  ot  the  Abystinians.  we  rem  to  Ludol^  Book  iiL  chap, 
4, 6.  Ludolf  denies  the  esiatoace  of  the  book  of  Enooh.  be- 
cnue  he  had  only  saoi  a  nmrious  copy.  A  knave  who  got 
pofioseiop  of  an  Ethiopio  book,  wrote  the  name  of  EnMih 
opoo  it;  and  sold  it  to  PeireNo  for  a  eonsidenble  turn  cf  money, 
iM  this  waa  the  bocdi  that  Ludolf  law.  Bmoe  brought  home 
tbna  copiceof  theboArf  Saotdi;  me  of  which  he  gave  to 
flioBodluaalilwary  at  tefind.  Tim  hook  waa  originally 
written  in  Che^  hot  theocinnalis  lost— aU  but  one  laig* 
ftagOMiit.  In  the  episUe  of  Jude  raferenee  is  made  to  the 
Tiopheeies  Off  Booeii ;  and  Mr.  Bruce  sayi,  'the  quotation  is 
WM  iar  wocd  the  same  in  the  second  wapter  of  the  hoc^.' 
TbiB,  however,  will  not  prove  the  genuinenees  of  the  pn^he- 
des  of  Encx^  as  Mr.  Bruce  has  vary  well  argued.  An 
Sn^iah  tmnelation  of  the  book  of  Enooh  was  published  by 
Dr.  Lawvenoe,  Oxford,  1823,  Svo. 

The  High  Priest  (or  sole  bishop)  (tf  Abyssinia  is  called 
Abttma,  whioh  signifles  Our  Father ;  and  as  Frumentios, 
the  first  biahopi  received  bis  appcintmeDt  ftom  the  Patriaroh 
of  Alsxandria,  thu  dignitary  nas,  probably,  always  been  a 
fbni^nca-.  When  Mr.  Salt  was  in  Abyssinia  (ISIO),  the 
tatrmxA  ot  Akoundria  had  just  sent  a  Oreek  as  Ahuna, 
«  Ariest.  who,  unftirtunatdy,  died  ofaa^adenuBdis- 
cadar  soon  after  his  avrivid.  His  lUhmn  were  goingbaek 
to  Alexandria  to  see  if  they  could  get  a  new  one  appointed. 
The  King  is  the  head  of  the  Churcb.  Polygamy,  thmi^fh 
not  sllowed  by  the  eocleaiBsticel  canon,  it  oomnum  enough  u 
praetiee ;  and  Mr.  Salt  mentions  an  instsnoe  of  one  gentmoan 
wbo  had  ftve  wives  at  oooe.  The  king,  of  coune,  marries 
as  many  as  be  peases :  the  dergy,  also,  who  are  not  monks, 
may  marry,  but  (uily  once.  A  second  marriage  renders  thMU 
aworthy  ot  their  sacred  office,  aoemidtng  to  the  ancient 
enona.  CireuDUukn.  according  to  Bmoe,  is  piactiaed  in 
AbjiMittia. 

u  woold  apipear,  from  whet  we  know  of  the  Abyssinian 
Chndi.  &at  it»  priests,  at  present,  are  not  w^  informed, 
warn  the  people  in  general  well  ace uainted  with  the  win* 
^ieacf  tbeCfazistiBn  reUgioa,  though  thoymay  be  Cnris* 
tins  in  name ;  yet  some  of  their  oeremoniea  an  eondncted 
«ilh  gi«at  decency,  end  very  much  memUe  thoae  of  the 
Cfaardi  of  England.  When  Mr.  Salt  stood  god&ther  to  a 
toy  who  waa  baptized  into  the  Christian  faith,  after  naming 
the  child — Oeorge,  he  was  requested  to  say  the  Belwf  ud 
liHd's  Prayer,  and  *  to  make  much  the  same  promises  as 
those  reqaned  by  onr  own  Church.'  The  head  priest  then 
WMMd  toe  boy  on  the  forehead,  after  dipping  his  hand  Into 
Ae  water,  and  prononnoed,  *  Oeorge^  I  ba^iM  thee  in  the 
aame  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost.' 

Whan  Salt  was  atCbelieat,  Lcmtwas  strietly  observed  for 
tty-two  days,  and  no  flesh  was  eaten  during  this  penod, 
Aeogh  fiah  and  rarions  dishes  wne  always  plentiful  on  the 
1Mb:  tlia  people  always  f^ted  tQl  mniat  A  feast  fol- 
Isved  dib  imre  and  protnoted  &st,  in  whidi  they  all 
WBMidaiixioastoinakaiipfQrloBttima»hy  overrating  and 
taking. 

The  SnenHDont  is  alio  admimstorad  in  AbysainiB*  in  • 
iaiJUi—  manner ;  andnd-wrneaaadeofagrB^ivhUl 


ia  common  in  scmie  parts  of  the  country,  is  used  ootheoooa- 
sioB,  Formeriy,  (says  Mr.  Salt,)  if  a  man  married  more 
than  one  wife,  be  was  excluded  from  participating  in  this 
nte^  but  wealth  and  power  have  induced  the  Church  tordax 
its  sevwity  in  this  mfiaet  Marriage  itsd(  in  ^gr<, 
appeals  a  mcr»  civil  inititation :  the  woman  keeps  her  name» 
and  theparties  can  separate  whentverthey  agree  to  do  so. 
In  this  ease  the  woman  has  her  dowry  back,  wmch  is  not  foik- 
feited  unless  she  is  manifbstly  guilty  of  adultery.  The  higher 
classes  are  subject  to  no  rule,  but  what  may  b«  oonsideiM  as 
imposed  by  the  relatives  of  the  m»y  jnd  limale.  The 
Abyssinians  burr  their  dead  immediately  after  washing  and 
fumigating  the  body  with  incense :  while  the  beerers  ar» 
putting  it  m  the  ground,  the  priests  recite  a  form  of  prayer. 
Other  strange  ceremonies  tiiat  follow  are  deswihed  by  Salt. 
—Ludoirt  Hutory  <^  Ethiopia,— Bnut^  \dL  U.  p.  422.— 
Salt*  Abymma. 

ACA'CIA-TREE.  See  Robinia. 

ACA'CIA.  the  name  of  a  plant  of  the  pba-tbibi, 
mentioned  1^  Dioscoiides,  as  a  useftil  astringent  thorn, 
yielding  a  white  banqwrent  giun.  The  acoount  given 
by  this  Greek  authw,  mcRere  as  it  is,  aecwds  so  well  with 
the  gum-arabic  trees  of  modem  Egyp^  that  we  oan  scarcely 
douU  thmr  ident^.  Accordingly  it  is  to  these,  and  to 
others  closely  related  to  them,  mat  the  dassioal  name  is 
still  applied. 

With  modem  botamsta,  the  Acacia  is  an  extensive  genus 
of  trees  or  shrubby  plants,  inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  World,  and,  in  a  vei^  fcw  instanoes 
only,  extending  into  temperate  latitudes  t  although  overttw 
whole  of  Austmlia,  end  its  dependent  iibuDds,  the  apeoiaa 
are  spread  in  mudi  abundance. 

Seine  otHkB  speaes  produce  eatechn  and  gum-arabio ;  the 
bark  of  oihera  yields  a  large  qnaatity  of  tannin,  which,  in 
the  flmn  of  an  eztnet,  is  snnuslly  imported  flram  Van  Di»- 
men's  Land  in  eonsideraUe  quantity ;  toe  spades  tnm  wUch 
this  substance  is  proonnd  am  chiefly  A.  deeurrent  and  mot- 
littima.  As  objects  of  ornament  thev  are  usually  of  striking 
beauty ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  vega- 
table  kingdom,  equally  brilliant  otdouring,  and  elegant 
Mage,  combined  with  a  most  graoefhl  aspect,  are  united 
in  the  same  Individuab. 

Botanists  are  acquainted  with  nearly  300  queries.  Of 
these  w«  shall  mentW  only  a  &w  of  the  most  inliinnliiitt. 

OxNXniC  CBAaACTH. 

Flowers  polygamous. 
Calyx,  with  either  four  ox  ftve  teeth. 
Petals,  eithn  ftntr  or  five ;  suoMtfanes  distinot  from  aaeh 

other,  sometimes  adhering  in  a  monopetalous  corolla. 
Stamens  varying  in  number  from  i  o  to  200. 
Pod  not  separating  into  many  joints;  juioeless,  two- 
valved. 

The  species  are  extremely  variable  in  the  structure  of 
their  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  of  them  have  true  leaves 
that  are  twice  or  thrice  pinnate,  with  a  multitude  of  minute, 
shining,  or  at  least  even,  leaflets ;  others  have,  in  a  perfect 
«tBte,  no  leaves  pioperlv  so  called,  but,  in  their  stead,  the 
leaf- stalks  enlarge,  and  assume  the  appearance,  and  no 
doubt  also  the  Auctions,  of  true  leaves :  species  of  the  latter 
description  are  known  by  Uieir  spurious  leaves  being  ex- 
panded vertically,  instead  of  hoiliontidly  as  in  leaves  of  the 
ordinary  oonatruction.  By  these  very  remarkable  ptnnta  of 
difference  In  atnicture  Ibe  sineleB  may  he  oonveniently  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  sabdiviiiona. 

$  1.  Zioeei  jmnotef  aavm  d^freet.  About  200 
species  Itnovo. 

^cocta  Cattehu.  The  eatocfan  acacia.  iWOtd.  Sp.pl.iv. 
1097.   Mimosa  catechu,  Xttm.)   Spines  growing  in  the 

Cs  of  the  stipube ;  wluen  young,  straight,  but  aAerwards 
ming  hooked.  Leaves  in  ten  divisions ;  leaflets  in  from 
fbrty  to  flf^  couples,  linear,  downy;  with  one  depressed 
gland  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  from  two  to  three 
between  the  upper  divisions.  Flowers  arranged  in  cylindri- 
cal spikes,  which  grow  two  or  three  together. — A  tree  with  a 
tolerably  high  and  stout  stem ;  found  m  mountainous  places 
in  the  East  Indies,  cwpectally  in  Beneal  and  Coromandel. 
It  is  most  oomnum  in  Csnara  and  Bahar.  Its  pods  are 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  quito  flat,  and  of  a  narrow, 
oval  figure.  Ito  unripe  pods  and  wood  yield,  by  decoction, 
one  of  the  sorts  of  catechu,  cv  terra-japonioa,  of  tiie  dunM,  a 
powerfhlly  astringent  substance,  fijrmeriy  thought  to  oe  a 
kind  of  earth.  Tlwothar  sorted  catechu  is^^tmned  from  a 
Uod  c(  pdm.  [See  Ae«a.]  ^^^.^.^^^  Cppglc 
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[AvkcU  CKtecho.] 

Aaada  AnUnca,  the  gum-arabic  tree.  {Boxb.  Coromand. 
Plantt,  149.)  Spines  growing  in  pairs.  Branches  and 
leafstalks  dovny.  Leaves  in  firom  four  to  six  divisions ;  leaf- 
lets in  from  ten  to  twenty  couples  oblong-linear,  with  a 

flanil  between  the  lowest,  and  often  between  the  outermost 
iviiiona.  Heads  of  flowers  growing  in  threes  upon  stalks. 
Pod  necUace-ehaped. — An  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies, 
Arabia,  and  Abyssinia,  where  it  forms  a  tree  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  of  inelegant  appearance ;  easily  recog- 
nised by  its  long,  carved  pods,  wmch  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  round  compresseojoints,  by  means  of  contractions 
between  the  seedd.  This  is  one  of  the  plants  that  yield  the 
useful  substance  called  gum-  arahic,  which  is  procured  by 
wounding  the  bark ;  af^r  which  the  sb^  runs  out,  and 
hardens  m  transparent  lumps,  of  various  figures,  very  simi- 
lar to  the  concretions  found  upon  the  bark  of  the  cherry-tree 
in  this  country.  Gum-arabic  is  also  produced  abundantly 
by  some  of  the  -species  nearly  related  to  this,  such  as 
A.  Niiotiea,  or  vera,  found  in  Egypt;  A.  Ehrenbergii.  a 
native  of  Dongola ;  A.  tortUu,  a  common  plant  in  the  west 


of  Nubia,  Kordofan,  and  Aralna,  especially  upon  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  A.  Seyal,  an  inhabitant  of  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
and  western  Arabia.  It  is  supposed  that  gum-arabic  is 
collected  indiflerently  from  all  these,  and  that  the  gums  of 
Jidda  and  Basaorali.  gum-thur,  and  East  India  gum,  are 
only  picked  samples.  Gum- Senegal  is  the  produce  of  a 
distinct  species,  called  A.  Senegal,  foimd  in  Arabia  and  the 


interiu'  of  Africa.  From  this  tree  am  said,  by  some,  to  b* 
procuied  the  pods  called  bablach,  in  the  continental  diug- 
shops ;  by  others,  however,  they  are  referred  rather  to  A. 
cineraria,  and  aome  other  species. 

Acacia  discolor,  the  purple-stemmed  acacia.  (De  Cand. 
Prodr.  ii.  468.  Mimosa  discolor,  Bot.  Rep.)  Spines  none. 
Leaves  with  about  five  pairs  of  pinnse ;  leaflets  glaucous, 
tinged  vrith  purple,  in  from  nine  to  twelve  couples,  oblong, 
smooth,  acute,  pale  beneath ;  leaf-stalks  glandular  at  the 
lower  end,  and  covered  with  down,  like  the  branches.  Heads 
of  flowers  in  long  racemes,  proceeding  from  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves.— A  middle-<ized  tree,  found  in  the  southern  paits 
of  New  Holland  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it,  in 
common  with  many  others  of  the  same  genus,  is  called 
Wattle.  It  appears  better  adapted  than  most  other  Aiistza- 
lian  species  to  support  our  winters ;  near  London  it  suo- 
ceeda  perfectly  well,  all  winter  long,  in  the  open  air.  if 
wrapped  round  with  mats,  and  it  is  to  he  presumed  that 
there  is  no  obstacle  to  its  being  almost  naturuized  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  and  the  west  of  Ireland.  It  is  readily 
known  by  its  bluish  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  sligfatiy 
stained  with  dull  purple,  and  form  a  strong  contrast  with  its 
long,  erebt  bunches  of  yellow  blossoms. 

Acacia  pubeacene,  downy  acacia.  (Hori.  JCeie.  v.  467.) 
Spines  none.  Branches  not  angular,  hairy.  Leaves  with 
from  three  to  ten  pairs  of  pinns';  leaflets  in  from  six  to 
eighteen  couples,  Imear,  very  narrow.    Heads  of  flowats 

S'oboee,  stalked,  arranged  in  long  racemes. — A  native  of 
e  east  coast  of  New  Holland.    In  this  country  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  green-house  plants;  if  allowed  to 

Sow  freely  in  the  border  of  a  good  conservatory,  it  attains 
a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  foet ;  and  in  January  and 
February  produces  a  vast  abundance  of  yellow  blossoms, 
which  weigh  down  the  slender  gracefhl  branches,  and  per- 
fume the  air  with  a  weak  but  pleasant  odour 

Acacia  Jttlibriasin,  silk-tassel  acacia.  {  Willd.  ^.j)l.  iv 
106S.  Mimosa  Julibrissin,  Sropoj.)  Spines  none.  Leaver 
with  from  eight  to  twelve  pairs  of  pinnce  ;  leaflets  in  about 
thirty  couples,  half-oblong,  acute,  somewhat  firinged,  with  a 
flattened  roundish  gland  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  Heads 
of  flowers  on  stalks,  arranged  in  a  sort  of  corymbose  panicle 
at  the  end  of  the  ahoots.  Pode  flat,  membranous,  smooth. — 
A  native  of  Persia  and  of  the  Levant.  Its  speciflc  name  is 
Latinised  from  two  Persian  words — gul,  a  rose ;  and  ebrue- 
chim,  silk ;  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  countries  where  it 
^ws  wild.  There  it  becomes  a  small  tree,  remarkable  fbr 
Its  light  airy  foliage,  and  for  the  great  beauty  of  the  duBters 
of  like  flowers,  the  long  and  slender  stamens  of  which 
stream  in  the  wind,  and  glitter  in  the  stm,  like  a  number  of 
silken  tassels  artificially  ftistened  to  the  bougha  This  ape- 
cies  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  Uie  warmer  parts  of 
Europe.  In  England  it  is  seen  trained  against  walls,  where 
it  succeeds  indiflerently  well,  flowering  only  occasicmally  so 
for  north  as  the  latitude  of  Loudon.  Its  great  enemy  in  this 
climate  seems  to  be,  not  our  winters,  but  the  want  of  an 
intensely  hot  summer  to  prevent  exuberant  growth,  and  to 
ripen  the  shoots  so  perfectly,  as  to  enable  them  to  resist  frnet. 

Acacia  acanthocarpa,  prickly-fruited  acacia.  iWiild. 
Enum.  10S7.)  Spines  from  the  place  of  the  stipulse,  grow- 
ing in  pairs,  and  hooked.  Leaf-stalks  without  eitner  prieklea 
or  glands ;  leaves  in  from  six  to  eight  principal  divisions ; 
leaflets  in  from  six  to  fifteen  couples,  oblong,  downy.  Heads 
of  flowers  in  pairs,  stalked.  Pods  compressed,  plane,  fidcate, 
with  each  margin  prickly. — A  native  of  New  Spain,  where 
it  forms  a  small  tree,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers.  It  was 
some  years  since  introduced  to  the  gardens  of  France,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  which  it  proves  hardy.  In  this  country 
it  is  not  HO  capable  of  resisting  frost  as  A.  JuHbriesin^  or 
some  of  the  New  Holland  species,  notwithstanding  it  is 
marked  as  hardy  in  some  of  our  garden  catalogues.  Aa  its 
flowers  have  Utde  beauW,  it  is  very  seldom  cultivated. 

The  Black-wood  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  is  the  timber  of 
acacia  melanoxylon;  and  the  astringent  jurema  bark  of 
Brazil  is  the  produce  of  acacia  jurema. 

$  2.  Leaoet  pinnated  in  the  young  plant ;  in  the  old,  con- 
tieting  of  nothing  but  the  vertically  dietended  leqf-etalkM 
called PwYLLODiK.    About  100  species. 

Acacia  decipient,  paradoxical  acacia.  (Hort.  Kew.  v.  465. 
Mimosa  decipiens,  Bot.  Magaz.  t.  1745.  Adiantum  trun- 
catum,  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  t.  66.  f.  4.)  Stipulse  spiny,  deciduous. 
Fbyllodia  either  triangular  or  trapezoidal ;  their  midrib  near~ 
est  the  lowest  side,  and  lengthened  into  a  spine ;  a  sing^ 
^andular  tooth  on  the  upper  edge.  Flowers  in  nearly  soUtuj 
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eompcnind  hqwii.— This  epeeies  is  ramaikablefiwtlie  bluntes 
10  iraich  it  hu  given  rise.  When  botany  «m  only  a  scienee 
of  names,  its  flowerless  branches  were  taken  tor  the  leaves 
uT  a.  kind  of  &m ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  when  botanical  geo- 
graphy was  as  yet  unheard  of,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  oe  n<nth-west  coast  of  North  America  ;  an  opinion  as 
probable  as  that  would  now  be  conaklered  which  referred 
the  origin  of  a  race  of  blackamoors  to  Qreat  Britain.  It  is 
■n  inhdjitont  of  tita  aooth-wett  coast  of  New  Hdland, 
whm  it  tama  a  bush  ctf  singular  aspect  In  Ha»  oountry 
it  is  enhiTated  in  the  green-houae,  ana  it  flowers  In  March, 
AjnO,  and  May. 

Aeada  Scpnora,  fivgrant  acacia,  (Hort.  Kew.  v.  462; 
I^.  Nw.  HoU.  2  t  237.)    PbvUodia  narrow,  tai>ering 
tmids  the  base,  quite  entire,  with  one  inincipal  midrib ; 
in  on)  gland  on  tlwir  upper  edge  near  the  stalk.  Heads 
I    of  flowers  in  dense  slender  racemes.   Pods  tong,  curved, 
I    tiperpoiQtad,  a  little  contracted  between  the  seeds. — A 
I    Bitife  of  the  sootfi  aide  of  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's 


In  this  eoontry  it  is  a  very  .wnamental  gnen- 
bome  plant,  which,  if  {danted  in  the  (»en  border,  wiD  grow 
u  lu^  as  eight  ftet  It  flowers  during  all  the  early 
months  of  itna  year ;  producing  its  numerous  elasters  m 
met  yelkm  blosanns  in  great  profiision.  Few  plants  are 
DMe  worthy  of  a  permanent  station  in  a  good  ronsemtory. 

Aeada  longifbha,  lonfr-leaved  acacia,  {WxUd.  ^  pi. 
ii.mo.  Mimosa longifoha,  £of.  i79)o«t<..  t  107.)  Phyl- 
U&t  ti  a  narrow,  lanceolate  form,  tapering  to  each  end, 
*i&  two  or  three  strong  veins  at  the  base,  and  several  in 
tbe  upper  part.  Spikes  of  flowers  axillary,  growing  in 
|>ira,  on  shrat  stalks. — Found  very  commonly  on  the  eastern 
out  of  New  HoUsnd,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  Jackson,  whenra  it  was  introduced  into  Oreat  Britain, 
oiong  the  flrat  of  the  natural  productions  of  that  remark- 
lUe  eoontry.  It  is  not  sufficiently  hanfy  to  bear  the  open 
ar  in  this  eUmate,  except  in  the  summer,  and  should  be 
<dtirated  m  tiie  open  brader  of  a  eonservatory,  if  we  wish 
tokre  it  in  perfection.  So  treated,  it  is  a  very  elegant 
jlan^  growing  twelve  or  flfleen  feet  h^h,  and  beuing  urge 
Banes  of  fra^nt  yellow  flowers,  in  uie  months  of  HanSi, 
AiRil,  sad  May. 

Culihatitm.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  increased  arti- 
UsQv  in  two  different  ways.  Most  of  them  may  be  multi- 
pfied  by  cuttings  struck  in  silver  sand,  placed  under  a  bell- 
glw,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place,  to  which  no  direct  solar 
fight  has  access.  Such  of  them,  however,  as  do  not  in- 
naae  with  sufficient  certainty  by  this  method,  A.  jitlibtisttn 
b  instance,  have  the  power  of  producing  shoots  firom 
fieen  of  their  root  placed  in  earth  in  a  hot-bed ;  and  bv 
Aese  the  nuncrymen  generally  pn^tagate  ibem.  Their 


ssedfl,  also,  are  very  often  received,  and  fhnn  these  Aey  Ma* 
of  course,  be  multiplied  in  all  cases. 

ACADBMY.  A  bouse  and  garden  in  one  of  tiiesn  nrbs 
of  Athens,  inckeed  by  a  wall,  and  having  the  -  grounds  laid 
out  in  walks  shaded  by  trees,  was  the  original  Academy.  It 
is  commonly  stated  to  have  been  so  called  from  its  original 
poasessor  Academus,  m  Bcademus,  who  is  said  to  have 
established  here  a  school  of  gymnastic  exercises.  Other 
e^molmei  at  the  term,  hmraver,  have  also  been  given. 
About  uie  middle  of  tiw  fifth  ceutoiy  b^bre  the  oom- 
menoement  our  en,  the  gnms  oi  Academns  fell  into 
the  MMsession  Cimon,  tte  Athenian  general;  and  it 
was  he  who  first  adorned  the  place  with  statues  and  fbon- 
tains,  and  added  other  improvements,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  a  retreat  uniting  to  the  charms  of  natural  scenery 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  art.  At  bis  death  he  left  the 
garden  to  the  public ;  and  it  became  a  fltvourite  resort  tk 
WB  lovers  of  philosophy  and  solitary  meditation.  Hither 
Socrates  was  wont  occasionally  to  repair  to  convene  with 
his  disciples.  But  it  was  his  illustrious  pupil,  Plato,  who 
first  gave  celebrity  to  the  Academy  as  a  seat  of  philo- 
sophy, by  establishmg  here  the  school  over  ^hich  he  pre- 
siaedf  fbr  nearly  half  a  century.  Hence  the  PlatMiie  phi- 
loaophy  is  f^uendy  called  Academism,  or  the  pluhm^hy 
at  toe  Academv ;  and  its  fblbwers,  Aoademics,  or  Aomo 
mitts.  Plato  died  about  the  yesr  348  befbn  the  ChrittiBi 
era.  About  the  year  b.  c.  896,  one  of  his  suoeeison, 
Arcerilaus,  introduced  certain  changes  into  the'original  doc- 
trines of  the  school ;  and  he  is  on  this  account  considered 
the  ibunder  of  a  second,  or  Middle,  as  distinguished  ftom 
the  Old  academy.  There  was  also  in  this  sense  a  third 
academy,  called  the  New,  which  the  founder  was  Car- 
neades,  who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Arcesilaus. 
Some  writers  even  reckon  a  fourth  Platonic  academy,  founded 
soon  after  the  time  of  Cameades,  by  Pbilo  (not  the  cele- 
brated Platonic  Jew),  and  Charmidas  or  Cbarmadas ;  and 
a  fifth,  designated  the  Antiocbian,  from  its  founder  Anti- 
ochus,  who  had  been  a  diBei]de  of  Philo.  The  opinions  of 
these  difEnent  iohotds  wOl  be  exj^ained  under  tin  beads 
Plato,  AncxsiLAns,  &e.  With  regard  to  the  academy  at 
FUto,  we  may  fiutber  notioe  that  It  was  situated  m  the 
snhuib,  Iving  to  the  nor^-west  of  Athens,  caOed  Ceramkiis, 
that  is,  iiterally,  the  Place  of  Tiles ;  and  it  has  beui  te- 
marked,  as  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  urincipal  pubKe 
garden  of  that  ci^  should  thus  have  apparently  bad  the  samo 
origin  with  the  TvUeriet  of  the  modem  capital  of  France,  a 
name  which  also  indicates  tiiat  the  site  was  anciently  that  of 
a  tile-work.  Cicero  had  a  country  seat  on  the  Neapolitan 
coast,  to  which,  as  one  of  his  fiivourite  retreats  fca  philoao- 
pbical  study  and  converse,  he  gsve.  in  memory  of  the  famous 
Athenian  school,  the  name  of  Aeademia.  It  was  here  he 
wrote  his  Academic  Questions.  Its  remains  are  still  pointed 
out  near  Pozzuc^  under  the  name  of  the  Bagni  de'  Tritoli. 

After  the  restoration  of  letters  in  the  fUtoenth  century, 
the  term  Academy  was  revived  m  Italy,  but  with  a  significa- 
tion sonewhat  difment  fhim  what  it  had  home  in  andent 
times.  It  was  used  to  imply,  not  a  aehool  in  which  philo- 
sophy was  taught  tw  a  master  to  his  pupils,  but  an  associa- 
tion of  individuals  rormed  for  the  cultivation  of  learning  or 
science,  and  usual^  conttitutod  and  endowed  by  the  head  of 
the  state  in  frbksti  it  was  established.  What  was  now  called 
an  academy,  in  fhot  more  neariy  resembled  what  was  an- 
ciently denominated  a  Museum, — the  name  given,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  fkmcus  association  of  the  learned,  fbunded  by 
the  first  Ptolemy,  at  Alexandria,  which  so  long  subsistea 
in  that  city.  The  emperor  Chariemagne  is  also  recorded, 
towards  the  close  <^  the  «ghtb  centu^,  to  have  established  in 
Ids  palace  at  Aix-la-Chamlle  a  simittr  society.  It  was  the 
fem^of  the  members  (tfuiissoeBety  to  assume  each  aclaasiGal 
or  scriptural  appellaticm.  At  their  meetings  they  were 
accustomed  to  give  aeconnts  of  such  books  as  they  had  been 
studying;  and  their  attention  is  said  to  have  been  also 
directed,  not  without  effect,  to  Oie  regulation  and  improve* 
roent  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country.  This 
asaodation.  however,  existed  only  for  a  few  years ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  imitated  elsewhere.  Charle* 
magne  was  also  Oie  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  several  other  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction; 
but  although  the  Greek  term  Aeademia  has  often,  at  least 
in  more  recent  times,  been  applied  to  such  institutions, 
they  are  altogether  distinct  in  their  nature  from  what  is 
properly  call«l  an  academy,  and  they  will,  therefore,  be 
more  appropriately  and  conveiB^flx  «>4m 
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terms  ZMwrit^.  CoU^e,  CfffmHammt,  £SbAooI^  aeooidingtD 
tte  names  by  wmch  th^  have  been  aevenOy  dislinguiMiM, 
than  ttndn'  our  pteaent  head.  On  tius  point  it  is  only 
neeessiry  fliither  to  mnari^,  Hut,  from  &e  iqiplication  just 
noticed  m  the  Qraek  tenn,  it  has  of  late  beoune  ooromon. 
man  eqwcially  in  England  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
ziea,  to  gire  the  name  academies  to  tboie  semmaries  in 
vhioh  so  many  vanoos  branches  of  education  are  taught  as 
to  entitle  them  to  rank,  it  may  be  thought,  as  a  sort  of  minor 
universities.  In  this  sense,  many  of  tne  principal  towns  in 
Scotland  have  their  academies,  which  are  merely  great 
whools,  such  as  in  Germany  would  be  called  gymnasia,  em- 
braciDg  in  some  eases  both  the  lanTuaaes  and  the  scieoceg, 
bat  in  general  confined  chiefly  to  the  latter.  In  England, 
again,  the  colleges  of  the  dissenters  are  commonly  called 
aeadeioies ;  ana  the  name  is  also  freijuently  assumed 
mere  private  boarding-houses,  on  however  small  a  scale. 
The  ffovemment  institution  at  Woolwich  ftr  the  instruction 
armStatycadets  is  called  dwRf^alMSitar^  Academy.  It 
was  fbunoedin  1741,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnaaoe.  There  is  also  a  Royal  Naval  Academy  at 
Portsmouth,  founded  in  1722,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  AdnAralt^.  The  Jewish  senunaiiea  for  the  highest 
branches  of  learning,  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe, 
have  usually  borne  the  name  of  academies.  The  same  name 
baa  long  been  ap|diad  to  schools  of  riding,  of  dancing,  and  of 
gymnastic  exercises. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  associations  of  the 
learned,  which,  in  all  matariu  respects,  resemble  the  acade- 
mies that  arose  in  Italv  with  the  revival  <d  letters,  are,  never- 
theless, not  known  by  that  name.  They  an  called  not 
academies,  but  tocietiett  tutociatioju,  nmteians,  luctaunu, 
atkmummu,  vuUtuteSf  &c.  If  these  dilBbrent  homes  were 
general^  connected  as  parts  of  a  great  whole,  it  might  be 
wsirahle,  notwithstanding  this  perpfexing  diveni^  of  ^>pel- 
lations,  to  review  them  aU  in  the  same  article ;  but  th^  are 
not,  in  &et,  related  either  as  ramifications  flram  a  common 
stem,  or  by  any  other  principle  uniting  them  into  one  com- 
munity ;  and  we  shall  therefore  adopt  the  plan  most  con- 
venient for  the  purpOMS  of  reference,  of  only  noticing,  under 
our  present  head,  those  of  them  that  aie  oesignatea  aeadfr- 
miea.  and  distributing  the  rest  under  the  ouier  titles  by 
which  they  happen  to  oe  distio^iuished. 

X.  ITAI.IAN  AcADBHias. — Ualv.  as  we  have  said,  was  the 
first  country  in  which  literary  ana  scientific  aoademiea  were 
estaUisbad  on  the  modem  form,  and  thm  they  have  always 
flourished  in  the  greatest  number.  A  writer  (Uf  the  name  of 
Jsmkiai,  wba,  in  1785,  puUishedat  Leipzig  an  aooount  of 
the  Italian  academies,  enumerates  nearly  600  as  then  exist- 
mff.  Scarcely  a  town  is  to  be  found  without  such  an  insti- 
tution, and  most  of  the  principal  cities  have  ten  or  twenty,  or 
more.  We  shall  notice  a  few  of  those  that  have  been  most 
celebn^ed.  The  first  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
Platonic  Academy,  established  at  Florence  about  1474,  by 
Lorenzo  de'  HadioL  Its  principal  object  was  the  study  oi  tbie 
works  of  Plato,  to  which  were  afterwards  joined  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Italian  tongue,  and  the  peruul  and  explanatioa 
of  the  poetry  of  Dante.  Marailius  Ficinus,  Ficus  Mirandola, 
Machiavel,  Angelo  Pohtian,  and  other  persons  remarkable 
for  learning  and  gepins,  were  among  the  early  members  of 
this  association.  The  civil  troubles  of  Florence  occasioned 
the  diq>anion  of  its  members  in  1521.  In  1560  was  esta- 
blished at  Naples,  the  first  association  fiir  tiie  cultivation  of 
|diyncal  aoenoe,  and  tibe  origin  and  model  of  many  others 
in  different  countries  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  the 
Academia  Secretorum  Natura.  It  was,  however,  soon  after 
abolished  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  To  it  succeeded 
the  Academia  del  Lyncei,  founded  at  Rome,  in  1609,  by 
Prince  Cen,  of  which  Galileo  was  a  member.  Prince  Cesi 
died  in  1632,  and  soon  after  the  Academy  was  dissolved. 
Another  the  same  name  was  established  at  Rome  in 
1784,  which  still  exisU.  But  the  most  celebrated  the 
Italian  academies.is  that  named  the  Academy  deiia  Crtuca, 
that  is,  literally,  <^  the  Bran,  or  Chaff',  in  allusion  to  the 
object  of  its  institution,  the  purifrinir  of  the  national  tongue, 
aal  the  nftiu,  aa  it  were,  of  its  nonr  from  the  bran.  It 
was  established  at  Florence  b  IMS.  princip^y  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  poet  Antonio  Francesco  Gvazkiiu,  who  is  much 
oelsbmted  fat  the  purity  of  his  style.  1^  Dictionary  of  the 
Aeademv<2e2IaCrMai.firstpubli«hednnderthetitle(i  Fom- 
bolttrio  degU  AeadmAd  detta  Cnuca,  at  Venice,  in  1  vol  folio, 
in  1 612 ;  but  alimented,  in  the  last  edition  (Floranoe,  1 729— 
1 738),  to  6  vols.  toUo,  ia  cotuideMd  as  the  itandaid  withocity 


f»  the  Italian  laofoage;  and  the  writeta  from  vbosa  wodcn 
it  has  been  eolleoted,  or  whom  it  recognizes  aa  cla8^,niA 
as  Boceaoeic^  Maduaval,  are  hence  frequent^  daunu- 
nated  AuUm  CrtucattH.  The  Academy  deUa  Cruaca  is  now 
incorporated  with  two  at^  older  societies,  the  Academia^ 
degU  Anatici,  (or  Academy  of  the  Impartials,)  and  the  Aca- 
demia Fiorentina.  originally  the  Academia  degli  Umidi, 
founded  in  1549  by  Cosmo  I.  The  united  institutions  bear 
the  name  of  ttte  Royal  Florentine  Academy.  Another  very 
iamous  old  Florentine  academy  is  that  entitled  Del  Cimento, 
that  is,  the  Academjf  Experimejit.  It  was  instituted  for 
the  cultivation  <k  physical  science,  by  the  Cardinal  Leopold 
da'  Medici,  brother  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.,  in 
1657.  Among  its  first  members  were  BorelU,  Viviani,  Su;.  A 
collection  ttf  experiments  on  the  pressure  of  tiie  air,  die  cora- 
preasibili^  of  water,  on  beat,  soima,projeotiles,  light,  and  other 
stt^ecta  belonmng  to  natnial  phuosophy.  was  published  in 
Itauan  by  the  Aoademy  ded  Cimento  m  1667,  tn  which  Hu- 
scbenbroeckafkerwards  save  to  iheworld  a  Latin  ttansUtum. 
with  valuable  notes.  Many  of  the  Italian  academies  are  re- 
markable for  the  fantastic  names  by  which  they  are  deng- 
nated.  Of  this.  Indeed,  the  Academy  della  Crusca  is  itself  an 
example.  And  ft  seems  to  have  bwiowed  the  idea  of  its  tide, 
and  dso  of  its  device,  a  sieve,  with  ibs  motto,  *  Mpitl  bel  fior 
necoglie,'  (It collects &e  flnestflourofit,)  from  a  previous  so- 
ciety, established,  soon  after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  Perugia, 
called  ^  Academy  degli  Scossi,  that  is,  the  Academy  of  the 
Well-shaken ;  by  way  of  intimating,  it  is  said,  that  the  mind 
requires  to  be  iocffonghly  tossed  up,  and  shi^en  ftee  of  its 
reftise,  before  ita  powers  can  be  j^periy  werted.  The 
emblem  of  this  society  waa  also  a  sieve,  ^th  the  Latin 
motto,  Excutta  nU9$ai  (Shaken  out  it  shiiMs).  There  waa 
another  acadnny  at  Fomgia,  wiA  which  tfaia  became  even- 
tually united,  called  D^i  Insenaati,  that  of  the  Fools  ta 
Simpletons.  In  various  other  towns  are  or  were  the  Aca- 
demies of  the  Anxious,  of  the  Conftised,  of  the  Impatient, 
of  the  Unstable,  of  the  Drowsy,  of  the  Sleepers,  of  the 
Awakened,  of  the  Undeceived,  of  the  Agitated,  <tf  &e 
Humid,  of  the  Inflamad,  of  the  Insipid,  of  the  Audacious, 
of  the  Dead  {TrapassatiU  of  the  Fantastic,  of  the  Nocturnal, 
of  the  DisBooant,  of  the  Fluctuating,  of  the  Thundry 
{Fidminalea),  of  the  Smoky,  of  the  Ramblers  {Vagabondt), 
&c.  Sec.  Latin  name  of  the  Academy  della  Crusca, 

we  ought  to  observe,  is  t^ieAoadermaPiafuratorum,  that  is. 
of  the  bran-sifters.  Some  intoreiting  information  on  the 
eariy  Italian  Academies  may  be  found  in  the  9th  chapter  of 
the  life  of  Chlileo,  in  the  Xiftron/  cf  Ueeful  KimU 
and  in  Morhof  s  Poli/hutor,  and  'nrabosciu's  Storia 
Letteratara  Italumaj  there  referred  to. 

Among  the  existing  Academies  of  Italy  that  have  not 
been  mentioned  above,  the  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal :  the  Royal  Academy  of  Scienoea  and  Belles  Lettres 
of  Naples,  founded  in  1779 :  it  has  puUiahed  its  Tranaae- 
tions,  which  oontain'many  \-aluable  papers  on  mathematioal 
subjects,  since  1788.  The  Herculanean  Academy  of  Na- 
ples, founded  in  1755 :  the  first  volume  of  its  Transacticma 
appeared  in  1 775,  under  the  title  of  AnticJUtd,  di  Ercoiano, 
and  it  has  been  followed  by  several  others.  The  Academy 
of  Etruscan  Antiquities  at  Cortoua  founded  in  1726,  and 
that  at  Florence  founded  in  IS07,  both  of  whkh  have  pub- 
lished valuable  Transactions.  There  are  also  academiea  at 
Padua.  Milan,  Siena,  Verona,  and  Genoa,  by  all  of  whidi 
some  volumes  of  Transactions  hare  been  i^inted.  Hie  Ac^ 
demy  of  Bologna  was  originally  fimnded  in  1690,  by  the 
afterwards  distinguished  astronomer  Eustaohio  Manftedi» 
then  only  uxteen.  The  associates  called  their  institution 
the  Academia  degh  Inquieti,  and  took  fi»  their  motto  the 
words  Mem  agitat.  In  1714  this  academy  was  united  to 
the  University  or  Institute  of  Bologna,  since  which  ewnt 
it  has  been  called  the  Academy  of  t&  Institute,  or  the  Cle- 
mentine Academy  (firom  Clement  XI.,  the  then  Pq>c.)  Its 
Transactions  have  been  published  under  the  title  of  Cao>- 
msntarii,  since  1731.  To  tiiis  list  we  may  add  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  which  was  origioally  a 
private  association  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, by  the  young  Lagrange,  then,  although  not  yet 
twan^  years  or  asa,  holdtng  the  office  of  Profusor  of  Hap- 
tbematics  in  the  fiml  Artmery  School  of  that  city.  Tba 
first  volume  of  its  Transactions  was  published,  in  Latin,  in 
1759,  and  surprised  the  scientific  world  by  some  papera  of 
great  originahty,  to  which  the  name  of  lAgrange  was  ap- 
pended. The  Turin  Transactions,  whidi  eontinued  fiw  anna 
yean  to  ba  enriebed  by^*^,^«>njnT@(^(^^^mitoent 
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luthmnatitian,  wen  pnUiftM  in  Latin,  tUl  1784,  tfiM6 
irMdi  time  they  have  appMted  in  Fteneh. 

U.  FftBircn  Acadbmiks.— We  shall  not  Here  notiee  tbe 
iscaent  sociefy  eatabUshed,  it  is  said,  aboot  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  at  Ttmlouw,  hr  the  mltivatton  of 
poeiry.  or,  as  it  was  ^en  called,  the  Gay  Bdeooe,  although 
ft  has  been  Bometimes  deftl^ated  an  aeadeniT.  An  aoeoont 
of  that,  and  of  other  inshtutioni  of  a  similar  deKf^ftion, 
win  be  more  fldy  ^ven  under  the  head  TnoimADOiraa. 
Tim  eariieat  of  the  French  Acadoniei,  vnw&r  n  called,  ia 
«f  ttnuh  more  leoent  date.  Hw  AeaMmie  nutftdee  was 
xiatildtKl  in  1635  hr  Cardinal  lUehetiea.  fat  an  o^eot  of 
tbe  stme  natoie  witn  that  i>romeed  by  tiie  Acadeny  della 
OtoBCB, — the  purtfleation,  reguMtion,  and  general  tint 
nent  of  the  national  tongne.  This  society,  in  imitation  of 
ita  Italian  mo&tl,  published  in  1694  the  first  edition  of  a 
Wsndi  Diction  arr,  Knowti  by  the  name  of  the  Dtotitmary  of 
ti«  Academy,  to  which  it  afterwarda  made  many  addition« 
In  snccessive  reprints.  This  work,  however,  has  loaroely 
perfaam  attained  the  same  authorit)r  with  that  of  the 
Delk  Cmscan  academicians ;  partly  owing,  tio  doubt,  to  the 
comparative  immetnrity  of  the  French  language  when  it 
was  thus  attempted  v>  restrain  its  fhrther  gnrwth.  The  ori- 
ginal number  of  the  members  of  the  Amd^mie  fVaneaise 
was  forty,  from  whom  were  elected  a  director  and  a  coan- 
adbr  wnrr  three  montiu,  as  well  aa  a  seeretarya  who  heUt 
Usofllceftrlilb.  It  used  to  meet  time  timea  aweek  in  a 
liall  apprqnriated  to  its  use  in  the  Lonflre.  TIda  eonititatioii 
It  eoQUmed  to  retain  tlU  tin  year  1798,  when  ft  was  aho- 
Kihed,  with  most  of  the  other  eetabUahmenta  whloh  had 
ftdieisled  trader  tiM  ancient  govertunent.  Two  years  after 
it  was  restored  as  part  of  the  Institute,  of  wbieh  we  ahall 
ttesently  gin  an  aceonnt.  The  next  of  the  Frenoh  aca< 
oem^  in  point  of  antiquity,  is  tlie  Aciulin^  JtowUt  det 
buenjOimi  et  Belle*  Ltttret.   It  was  established  m  1863, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Colbert,  and  consiated 
originally  of  a  fbw  members  selected  from  the  Acadtaiie 
I'rai^aise,  who  used  to  meet  weekly  in  the  library  of  ^at 
minister,  and  to  employ  themselves  in  inventing  designa  fat 
medals  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  royal  vietortea, 
examining  the  paintings  and  sculptures  proposed  for  the 
enibdHihment  m  VetsaiUea,  ai^  diseuseing  tiie  manner  in 
which  the  gatdens  of  that  palace  should  be  laid  oat  and  the 
apartments  decorated.  They  were  called,  and  not  inappio- 
pnatety,  if  a  zefcrenee  vras  mtendad  to  their  ooewations  as 
wen  as  to  their  numbers,  La  Peiite  Aeadtoia,  flieut^  aca- 
demy. Their  place  of  meeting  was  afterwards  ehanmd  to  tiie 
same  room  in  the  Lonvre  in  which  tiie  Aead^mie  FranijaiBe 
aasembled,  and  they  then  began  to  hold  two  sittings  In  the 
week.  In  1701  this  academy  was  placed,  by  an  e&t  of  the 
king,  upon  a  new  and  more  extended  foundation ;  and  from 
tins  date  it  published  every  year  a  volume  of  oemolrB,  many 
of  great  value,  till  it  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution. 
It  oonsisted,  at  the  period  of  its  sut^ression,  of  ten  honorary 
nembers,  ten  pensionaries,  and  twenff  aasMiates,  exclusive 
of  aereral  corresponding  membeTB.  The  Aoadtoile  Royale 
daa  ficnences  was  originally  established  hy  Colbert  in  leeo, 
but  was  entirely  remodelled  in  1699.  By  the  iww  oimitt* 
tatim  its  researches  were  ecnflned  to  the  departnaiit  of 
tte  physical  selences.  The  AeadAmie  del  Sdaneaa  first 
ktgan  to  publish  its  TlransaotiMs  tn  lOW*  and  from  109fr 
s  volume  appeared  regularly  every  year  till  the  academy 
taa  suppressed  in  1793.    These  three  academies,  tiwe- 
te  with  the  Acad4mle  Royale  de  Peinture  et  de  Setup- 
tsie,  which  had  been  rather  a  school  of  painting  than 
m  assodation  of  cultivatorB  of  the  art,  were  reatmd  by 
Ae  IXrectory  in  1795,  and  imtted  Into  what  ww  called 
Am  National  Institate.   A  new  organization  was  given  to 
this  establishment  by  Bonaparte  in  1808 :  and  It  was  Anally 
lemodelled  bi  the  fonn  in  which  It  stfll  nisto  soon  after  tiie 
Mcond  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1816.  As  new  con- 
ititoted,  the  Inttitui  Xmpirial  i$  Vntm  eonsists  of  Ats 
aeademies :  1.  The  Acadeode  d«B  Bobnoa^  oemposed  of 
erdfaiary  members,  10  srad^trtens  fikiaa^  and  •  fivaign 
amdatee ;  9.  The  Acaddmia  VriDnisau  oumpuaed  ^  40 
wmfaers;  S.  The  Aeadteio  daa  InaonpliaBa  et  Bdlaa 
Utbee,  <n40  members,  10  seadfaoleicns  hmce,  and  8  fbrsigB 
sMdates;  4.  The  Aesdimle  des  Beaux  Arts^of  40  monbon^ 
10  acadtoiciens  libres,  and  10  fin^gn  aisociatoB ;  &  The 
A^ndftmle  des  Sdenees  Mtmdes  et  FoUtiqaas,  iastituted  m 
tttS,  composed  of  30  memben,  6  acadtoieiens  librasf  and 
I  foreign  assodates.   There  are^  besidee,  330  corrcapoading 
MbersbdgngingtollwsennlAcad&naBa.  TheAtadtefe 


AfififalM  meets  twioeawHlctlboalibMoiioeitheaesliup 

oftheAeadteiiedesScie&oesarK^iaatotiiBpnblic.  VaoaBiBis 
ars  filled  up  by  the  votes  of  the  meaben,  subject  to  t^ie 
approval  of  the  obiaf  of  the  state.  Every  reguibtf  member 
teoeivea  a  salary  of  leoo  frama :  a  secretary,  6000  fr.  (S40l.) 
The  meetings  are  held  at  the  Palais  Masarin,  a  large  building 
on  the  banbi  of  tte  Seine.  The  Fraodi  Institate  luSfUnoeita 
■stabttshment,  ranked  as  the  Tsry  flrsk  of  the  scientific  asBooia* 
Itenu  of  Bnrope,  the  most  illnstrioas  of  whose  philowmhsn 
have  usually  baaa  oompnbanded  in  the  list  of  ita  aamwn. 

Then kidao in  Paris  tiw  Aoadfaiin  Celtiqiia, ftniwUd in 
1 807,  and  now  oaUed  the  BonM  dee  Antkiuaiiaa  As  France, 
wtatoh  haa  ptttttahed  aavasal  vidnmea  of  intenating  add  iaa* 
portaat  JAmoitrM  nere  are  likewise  aoadmies  ill  nunjr 
of  tiM  provincial  capitals  of  Fruico ;  among  which  the  ohlaf 
an  those  of  Solasotts  (1675),  of  Nismss  (is82)i  of  Ansssa 

(l6i6),ofLyoiM(1700),of  BordeattX(1703),of  Caen  (1796), 
of  Mon^lUer  fuoe),  of  B£sien  (1723),  of  HarseOlea 
(1786),  of  Rodhelle  (178S),  of  Dijon  (1786),  of  Toulouaa 
(1740),  of  Rouen  (1744),  of  Montauban  (1744),  of  Amiens 
(1700),  of  Besanvon  (1758),  of  Cbllons  sur  Mama  {Utah 
Many  «tf  thasa  bistitutions  have  attained  oodsldarabla  eeW- 
brlty,  and  some  of  them  have  published  thmf  Tiansaetioas. 

III.  apAifisK  AcADKMias.-'A  Booiaty  ib»  the  cultivatiMi 
of  phyaioat  acienoe,  under  the  title  of  Academia  Natnna 
CnriMorum,  was  cstabhsiied  at  Madrid,  in  l«6Bi  on  the 
model  of  the  old  Academia  Sacretanim  Natune,  akaady 
mentioned  as  having  been  ftnmdsd  at  Niftes  itt  the  middle 
of  the  preceding  oenttny.  Of  the  existing  SpaniA  aakde- 
mies  the  most  important  are  tiia  fbUewing  i — The  Royal 
Academy  of  Spahi,  founded  at  Madiidf  in  1714,  ^Inc^ally 
hf  the  exertions  of  the  Duke  of  Kscalnuu  It  is  constituted 
on  Uie  mod^  of  tiie  Aoademia  dslla  Orusca  and  the  Aea> 
d<iBia  Ftm^MiMt  and  has  for  ita  object  the  improvement  a^ 

Erifleatkm  of  the  Spanish  language,  of  which  it  has  pWb- 
hed  a  Dictionary,  under  the  tilTa  of  Dicaiormio  da  la 
Lmia  CatMkma,  six  vob.  foL.  1736-1739.  The  Royal 
Acuemy  of  Spanish  History  i  tUs  commeneed  as  a  pti> 
rata  assooiation  at  Madrid  in  1730,  but  Was  taken  nadav 
the  nyal  protection,  and  inooiporatad  l}y  Philip  V,  In  1738, 
It  oonaistB  (tf  twenty-four  members.  The  fliiit  volume  of 
ita  Traiuactlons  wee  pabltshad  in  1796,  under  the  tiUo  of 
Memotias  de  ta.  Real  AfladMBift  da  la  Uistoria.  Ithaaaln 
printed  aonu  andeat  mannaariptSt  and  givatt  new  aditfons  of 
sane  falsfeDrieal  worta )  and  it  has  loim  Men  wMged  in  p>^ 
parity  a  Oec^rw^al  IKetJonary  of  Spaiib  Ttuie  are  also 
an  Academy  of  Bistory  and  Oeognwhy  at  VaUadoUd,  and  a 
Literary  Academy  at  Seville,  b(«h  fotmdad  in  1783. 

IV.  PoRTtionxaa  AoAnaliias. — An  Academy  ot  IW 
tamseHistoiTWM  eatablishod  at  lisbon,  in  1780,  fay  King 
John  V„  oonsiBting  of  a  diraotrar,  four  owisors,  a  searetaiyi 
sad  flf^  membns.  But  the  principal  Portuguese  academy 
is  the  Academy  of  Soienoe*  Affrioultuie,  Arte,  Commene, 
and  goiaral  EconDmy,  foundeo  by  Qtiesa  Maria  in  1779. 
This  institution  consists  of  twenty-four  sooiot  vetororKW,  or 
asttng  members,  and  thiity'Six  hontmtry  and  foreign  kskk 
eiatos.  it  is  liberally  endowed,  by  the  government*  and 
possesses  a  library,  a  nmsaami  an  obearratoay,  and  a  print- 
tngHpass.  The  manban  are  diridad  into  three  daaaaa 

1.  Aat  of  uatand  aiteea;  %,  th^  of  mathematifisi  and 
8.  tkalfif  Poftagttaea  Utaratnia.  It  baa  pabhahed  sevwal 
volumes  of  Traitaaetiofis  in  diffemt  seto ;  that  entitled  De 
Agrieultttra,  eommendng  In  1787 ;  de  EeonomicB,  in  1789 1 
ds  Lettoratora  Fwtuguesa,  in  1798  f  and  das  Sdinwiss,  in 
1797.  There  is  lima  a  Godgr^hioal  Academy  at  Lisbon, 
itaUished  m  1 799.  wUch  has  pobliabed  a  map  of  Portn^al. 

V.  AusraiAH  AdADaMinsAOf  these  the  most  ancMnt 
is  the  Academia  NatUrs  Cuxioeorum,  ostabUshed  at  Vienna 
in  1688.  In  1687,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  LsO^ 
poldl.,  it  assumed  the  name  of  the  AoadMoia  CBsateo-Leo- 
poldina.  Ita  Transactions  were  at  first  published  in  wefft^ 
xatetceatiBee,  but  Mnce  1684  they  have  appeared  in  volumeet 
trader  the  title  ef  Bj^aauaridea  et  Aeta  Academia  desaiaa 
Katorm  Ooriosemm.  The  Academy  of  Arts  ud  Sdsnoal 
of  Vittma  was  founded  in  1706 }  in  1764.  in  the  same  ciQr, 
an  Academy  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Oriental  launiagaaj 
and  in  1788,  a  8u^;ical  Academy.  The  Academy  o{  ^imcai^ 
SsCaUished  in  Vienna  in  1846^  is  dividect  into  Una  nlsstro. 
'  Reports'  of  ita  meetinga  have  been  publialied  since  1848, 
and  '  Memoirs '  since  1850. 

VI.  PmnasuM  AoADUcxaa.^ — The  Royal  Academy  of 
Bciaaioe  and  Belles  Lsttres  ai  Berlin  has  loi^  bem  (me  ef 
fta  meat  eminsnt  among  the  leaaiBd  ao»sliate^  Ri^y9»  It 
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Via  established  in  1700,  by  Frederick  I.,  who  appobted  th« 
«debrated  LeibmtK  its  first  pretuilent  The  flnt  TOlume  of 
its  Transactions  appeared  in  1710.  undur  the  title  of  M«- 
osflonm  Bemtitunna,  and  other  volumes  followed  at  intei- 
vals  of  tbne  or  four  years,  till  the  acceasion  of  Fcederiok 
ibfi  Great  in  1740,  who,  in  1744.  took  it  under  his  spe 
cial  protection,  and  proceeded  to  give  it  a  new  organization, 
with  the  ^iew  of  extending  its  luefiilneBs,  and  raising  it  to 
a  Idgher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  ei^oyed.  Maupertuu 
was  appointed  its  president,  and  the  aca^lemy  was  divided 
into  four  dasses : — 1 .  The  physical  class,  for  natural  science ; 
2.  the  mathematical  class,  mcluding  astronomy ;  3.  the  phi- 
losophical class ;  4.  the  historical  and  philol(^;ical  cuss. 
Bacn  class  chooses  its  own  director,  who  continues  in 
office  for  life.  Vacancies  are  also  filled  up  by  the  votes  of 
^  members,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  king.  Since 
1746,  a  volume  of  the  Transactions  has  appeared  regularly 
every  year.  They  used  to  be  in  French ;  but  are  now  pul^ 
lisbed  in  German.  The  old  Memoirs  extend  to  the  year 
1771 ;  after  which  date  they  are  called  tbe  Nauveaax  Me- 
monre^  down  to  1787 ;  with  whidi  year  a  third  seriei  com- 
menced. A  history  of  this  academy  was  published  in  1752. 
In  1798,  the  Royal  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Arts  were 
united  with,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  o^  the 
academy ;  they  are  now  separated.  In  1 754,  was  eatabliiihed 
by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  Electoral  Academy  at  Erftirt, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  sciences.  It»  Transactions 
were  originslly  published  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  Acta 
Aeademue  Etectoralia  Mf^untirue  Sdentiarum  UtiUum ; 
but  they  have  of  late  appeared  in  German. 

Til.  Other  Geahan  Academies.— Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are — the  Academy  of  Sciences,  otlierwise  calleii  the 
Royal  Society,  of  Gottingen,  established  in  1 733 ;  the  Elec- 
toral  Academy  of  Science  and  Bavarian  History  at  Munich, 
first  estid^lied  in  1760,  but  greatly  enlarged  since  the 
etecdon  lit  Bavaria  into  a  kingdom,  and  vnich  has  pub- 
lished its  Traiuaetions,  since  1 763,  in  German,  under  the 
title  of  Abhandlungen  der  Bauritehen  Jkademe ;  that  of 
Mannheim,  founded  in  1 755,  by  the  Elector  Charies  Theo- 
dore, and  now  divided  into  three  classes — historical,  physical, 
and  meteorological ;  the  Transactions  of  the  two  former  of 
which  have  been  published,  under  the  title  of  Ada  Aeademue 
l^mdnro-Palatime — those  of  the  last,  under  that  of  Epheme- 
ndes  Societatig  Meteorolo^ca  Palainue;  and  the  Academy 
of  Suabian  History,  established  at  Ttibingen,  in  Wirtembei^. 

VIII.  Swedish  and  Danish  Acadshiks. — The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  of  Stockholm,  was  originally  a  pri- 
vate association,  founded  by  lannnus,  and  a  few  of  his 
friends,  in  1739,  and  was  not  iitcorpomted  by  the  Crown  til) 
two  years  afterwards.  Its  Transactions  appear  in  quarterly 
parts*  which  form  an  octavo  volume  a  year.  The  first  forty 
volumes,  from  1739  to  1779,  are  called  the  OUlVaiuao- 
tmu;  those  which  have  amwared  since,  the  Nae.  They 
are  written  in  Swedidi,  hut  have  also  been  translated  into 
German.  This  academy  maintains  a  profbsaor  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  who,  with  the  two  secretaries,  is  paid  from 
the  proper^  which  the  society  has  acquired  by  legacies  and 
donations.  From  the  same  source,  it  distributes  every  year 
several  gold  medals  and  prizes  in  money.  Stockholm  also 
possesses  an  Academy  of  tbe  Belles  Lettres,  founded  in 
1 753  ;  and  an  institution  denominated  the  Literary  Academy 
of  Sweden,  founded  in  1 786.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  die 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  national  language. 
There  is  an  Academy  for  the  inveetigetion  of  Northern  Anti- 
quities, at  Upsal,  whwh  has  publish^  some  valuable  xMilumes 
of  Memoirs.  The  Royal  Academy  ot  Sciences  of  Copen- 
hagen was  founded  by  the  Count  of  Holstein  in  1742,  and 
inoorponted  the  following  year.  Its  Transactions  appear  in 
Ikinish ;  but  they  have  been  partly  tnnslated  into  Latin. 

IX.  AcADBHiKS  IN  RussiA  AND  PoLAND. — ^Tbe  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  Petersbotg,  like  most  of  the  valuable  insti* 
tutions  of  Russia,  originated  in  the  bold  and  contriving 
mind  of  Peter  the  Great.  That  monarch,  however,  did  not 
live  to  carry  into  effect  the  scheme  which  he  hod  arranged, 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  his 
inspection  of  the  academies  of  France,  when  in  that  country 
in  1717,  and  to  have  been  matured  by  consultations  with 
Christian  Wolff  and  Leibnitz.  But  immediately  after  his 
death,  in  1725,  his  successor,  Catherine  I.,  proceeded  to 
execute  the  intentions  of  her  deceased  husband ;  and  the 
Academy  was  forthwith  established,  and  held  its  first  sitting 
in  December  of  that  year.  Smne  of  the  most  distinguished 
foreign  mathemntieians  and  j^losophers  of  the  day  were 


wisely  seleoted  by  tbe  Empress  to  grace  the  new  fbunda- 

tion,  and  indooed  by  liberal  salaries  to  accept  places  in  it 
under  the  title  ct  professns.  Among  them  were  VfcUt, 
Nicht^  and  Daniel  BemotuUi,  Bultlnger.  &e.  Of  .these 
professwrs  there  are  fifteen  in  all,  besides  a  president  and  a 
director.  There  are  also  four  a^uncts,  from  whom  \-acao- 
cies  among  the  professors  are  always  supplied,  and  who,  till 
thus  pro\'ided  for.  are  permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Academy.  In  its  earlier  days  this  institution  underwent 
various  fluctuations  in  reputation  and  efficiency,  according 
as  it  happened  to  be  patronized  or  n^lected  by  the  reigning 
sovereign;  butsinoethe  accession,  in  1741,  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who  placed  it  upon  a  broader  and  more  indepen- 
dent basis,  it  has  generally  maintained  a  high  charactn. 
Its  annual  revenue  is  considerable  ;  and  one  important  ser- 
\ice,  which  it  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render,  has  been 
the  exploration  of  various  portions  of  the  Russian  emiure. 
by  means  of  the  travellers  rallas,  Stolberg.  Kl^iroth,  and 
others,  whom  it  has  sentout  for  that  purpose.  Its  Transac- 
tions, down  to  the  ^ear  1747,  incluai\-e,  fbrming  fourteen 
ivlumes.  are  in  Latin,  and  are  entitled  Ctmmmtarii  Aea- 
demim  .Scieniia  Imperiali*  Petropolitante.  Twenty  volumes 
more,  down  to  1777,  likewise  in  Latin,  are  entitled  Nam 
Commentarii.  Since  1777,  they  take  tlie  name  of  AetOt 
and  are  partly  in  Latin  and  pertly  in  French.  Of  tfae 
whole  number  of  mathematical  papers  which  appeared  in 
these  Transactions  down  to  the  year  1783,  in  which  he 
died,  the  celebrated  Euler  is  computed  to  have  written  full^ 
one  half ;  and  he  left  behind  him  about  a  hundred  addi- 
tional memoirs,  which  h8\'e  appeared  in  the  volumes  printed 
since  that  period.  These  papers  of  Euler's  contributed, 
more  than  any  other  publications  of  the  time,  to  the  simpli- 
fication and  improvement  of  the  modern  analysis.  The 
Imperial  Academy  possesses  a  library  of  some  extoii  which 
contains  a  considuable  number  of  oriental  manuscripts,  as 
well  as  valuable  o(dleetions  of  medals  and  of  speoinuoiB  of 
natuial  Ustory.  In  1783,  an  institution,  on  tue  modd  of 
the  Acad£mie  Fmn^ aise,  having  for  its  object  the  impron- 
ment  of  the  Russian  language,  was  founded  at  Petimbutg; 
and  was  soon  after  united  with  the  Imperial  Academy.  A 
Royal  Academy  was  established  at  Warsaw  in  1753. 

Among  the  other  European  academies,  may  be  mentioned 
the  Medical  Academy  of  Geneva,  founded  in  1715;  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences  et  des  Belles  Lettres  of  Brussels, 
which  has  published  ite  Transactions,  under  the  title  of 
Memmret,  since  the  year  1777  ;  and  the  imttitution  of  the 
same  name  at  Flushing,  whose  Transactions  have  also 
appeared.  In  tbe  British  dominions  there  are  no  associa- 
tions for  the  cultivation  of  sdenee  or  learning,  which  have 
this  name,  except  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded  in 
1782,  and  which  has  published  its  Transactions  since 
1787.  In  North  America,  as  in  England,  such  institutioiu 
ire.  for  the  most  part,  oaUed  Sodetiet,  and  will  be  noticed 
under  that  term.  The  foUowing  are  the  only  academies 
which  we  find  enumerated  in  the  Bncyclopeedia  Ameneana, 
published  in  1 829  : — the  American  Academy  of  Arte  and 
Sciences,  established  at  Boston  in  1760,  which  had  in  1829 
published  four  volumes  of  Transactions ;  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  at  Newhaven  in 
1 799,  which  had  then  published  one  volume ;  and  the  Aca- 
demy of  Natural  Science,  founded  at  Philadelphia  in  1816* 
of  wnose  Memoirs  five  volumes  had  appeared. 

Academy  is  also  the  name  usually  given,  both  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent,  to  an  institution  established 
for  the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  that  is,  of 
painting,  sculpture,  arobitecture,  and  music.  Such  institu- 
tions commonly  partake  both  of  tbe  character  of  academies, 
in  the  sense  aurady  explained,  and  of  schools  or  colleges, 
ccmsisting,  w  the  one  band,  of  an  association  of  amuteun 
and  distinguished  profidents.  professing  to  ha^-e  in  ^lew  tfae 
division  of  a  taste  for  the  uts  among  the  public  generally, 
by  publications,  exhibitions,  or  any  other  means  which  may 
be  mode  a\'ailab]e  for  that  end ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  an  esta- 
blishment of  teachers  or  professors,  for  tlie  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  practice  of  someone  or  more  of  the  branches  in  question. 
The  latter  object  is  efliected  by  lectures,  by  presicribed  tasks, 
and  by  tbe  distribution  of  prizes  and  honours.  Societies  of 
pointers,  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  their  art,  are 
of  very  ancient  tUte.  So  early  as  the  year  1345,  the  paint 
ers  on  Venice  are  recorded  to  have  formed  themselves  into 
an  association  of  this  description.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
—namely,  in  1350 — those  of  Florence  did  the  same.  In 
1391  the  artists  of  Pa^s^r^dlowe^  ^  ^^m^M  their  It« 
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lian  bntimn,  and  founded  what  they  called  the  Academy 
of^SL  Luke.   This  establiahment  was  formally  recognused 
bj  Charles  VII.  in  1430 ;  and  the  privileges  which  he  con- 
femdnpon  it  were  eonfiimed  by  Henry  III.  in  1584.  In 
lfil3  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  formed  a  union  witlt  the 
Society  of  Sculptors ;  and  the  institutioa  subeiated  till  the 
Re?otuti(»i. .  Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Ittiraver,  it  had  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  a  new  asso- 
c)itun»  founded  by  Lebrun,  ComeiUe,  and  several  others  of 
the  paintere  licensed  by  the  king.   A  royal  edict,  in  favour 
rfthis  assoeiation,  was  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
IMS ;  and  in  1655  letters-patent  were  granted  to  it  by  Car- 
dinal  Mazarin.    Some  time  after,  it  was  allowed  a  hall  in 
the  Louvre  ^  and,  finally,  in  1663,  during  the  administra- 
tioD  of  Colbert,  there  was  settled  upon  it  a  revenue  of  4000 
Itms  annually.    In  1671,  an  Academy  of  Architecture  was 
utabUsbed  by  the  same  minister.    These  two  establishments 
vere  abolished  with  the  other  academies  at  the  Revolution ; 
but  they  have  since  been  revived,  and  now  form  together 
the  fourth  division  of  the  Institute,  under  the  luune  of  the 
Aeadimie  des  Beaux  Arts.    It  consists  of  40  members,  10 
ibroni  associates,  and  a  few  corresponding  members.  A 
bnnch  of  this  academy  still  subsists  at  Rome,  which  was 
eitabliahed  in  1 666  by  Louis  XIV.,  with  a  revenue  of  35,000 
lines.   There  are  also  Academies  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  many 
of  ^  chief  provincial  towns  of  France.   Of  the  Italian 
academies  of  mis  description,  that  of  SanLuca  at  Rome  was 
estabUahed  in  1 593,  by  the  eminent  painter  Frederic  Zuc- 
dwro,  who  erected  an  elegant  building^for  it  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. There  are  others  at  Milan,  Bologna,  Parma,  and 
manv  of  the  other  principal  towns.   The  oldest  German 
An^my  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  that  of  Nuremberg,  founded 
b  Joachim  Sandrort,  an  artist  of  great  ability,  in  1662 
That  of  Dresden  was  established  in  1697,  and  was  United 
with  those  of  Leipzick  and  Meissen  in  1764,  when  it  re- 
enved  the  form  wnich  it  still  retains.   There  are  others  at 
Berlin,  at  Vienna,  at  Munich,  at  Weimar,  and  in  various 
other  cities.   In  Spain  an  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
tmewss  established  at  Madrid  in  1753.    At  Amsterdam, 
Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  there  are  similar  institutions.  The 
Afiidemy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Stockholm  was  established, 
in  1733,  principally  by  the  exertions  of  the  celebratnd 
Charies  Gustavus,  Count  de  Tessin;  and  that  of  Copen 
higen  in  1738,  thoiigh  it  was  not  incorporated  titt  1754. 
To  this  institution  the  famous  sculptor  Thorwaldsen  was  in- 
iebted  for  his  early  education.    The  Acadimie  Impericde 
iuBeaux  Artt  of  Petersburgh  was  founded  in  1765  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  II.,  who  endowed  it  with  a  considerable 
revenue.   It  consists  of  six  professors  of  painting,  sculpture, 
utd  architecture,  with  an     unct,  or  assistant,  to  each,  twenty- 
fcur  honorary  members,  six  councillors,  a  president,  three  rec- 
Idb,  and  thi«e  adjuncts  to  the  rectors.  This  institution  has 
peatly  contributed  to  the  introduction  and  dissemination  o£a 
hAe  for  the  arts  in  Russia,  by  the  pupils  whom  it  has  sent 
out  and  supported  during  their  stumes  in  foreign  countries. 
A  letter,  printed  by  Steele  in  the  555th  No.  of  the  Spectaior 
(die  last  of  the  origin^  series!,  speaks  of  an  Academy  of 
Painting,  then  (171'2)  lately  established  in  London.  Sir 
Godft«y  Kneller  is  mentioned  as  its  president.    This  insti- 
tution, however,  probably  soon  fell  into  decay.    The  present 
Bf^al  Academy  originated  in  an  association  of  painters, 
who  obtained  a  charter,  in  1 765,  under  the  title  of  the  Inoor- 

Kted  Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain.  This  society, 
!Ter,  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  disputes  among 
^  members;  and  in  1768  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
*u  incoiponted  in  its  stead.  It  consists  of  forty  artists 
haimg  the  title  of  academicians,  of  twenty  aasodates, 
tf  aix  associate  engravers,  and  of  three  or  four  indi- 
lidtuls  of  distinction,  under  the  name  of  honorary  mem- 
Im.  From  the  academicians  are  selected  the  professors  of 
pnntrng,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  and  of  perspective ; 
md  tlia«  is  also  a  professor  of  anatomy,  who  is  commonly 
■  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Nine  of  the  academi- 
sm are  likewise  appointed  animally  to  officiate  in  setting 
the  models,  and  otherwise  superintending  the  progress  of  the 
■laleDtB.  The  soTereign  is  patron  of  this  institution ;  but 
iti  fiuidfl  are,  we  believe,  entirely  derived  -from  the  money 
{■id  by  the  pubhc  for  admission  to  the  annual  exhibition, 
vhich  usually  opens  on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  A 
l>nndi  of  the  English  Royal  Academy  was  established  some 
JWs  ago  at  Rome.  The  Edinbnrgn  Royal  Academy  of 
ninting  was  founded  in  1754.  A  similar  institution  has 
iln  be«L  eBtabliahed  in  Dublin,  under  llie  title  of  the 

Nc^  9. — SwppLBMgNT.  (THE  raiNNY 


Royal  Hibernian  Academy.  An  Academy  of  Ancient 
Music  was  established  in  London  so  early  as  the  year  1710; 
but  a  disagreement  amone  its  members  occasioned  its  disso- 
lution after  it  had  existed  above  twenty  years.  Some  time 
after  this  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  was  instituted,  with 
Ha&del  at  its  head,  and  for  ten  years,  during  which  the 
operas  of  that  great  composer  were  performm  under  its 
superintendence  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  enjoyed  splen- 
did success.  But  discord  here  also  came  at  leng^  to  divide 
and  disperse  the  professors  of  harmony ;  and  in  the  year 
1729  the  institution  was  broken  up.  A  new  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  which  holds  its  meetings  in  a  hall  in  Ten- 
terden-street,  was  established  in  1822.  The  French  Opera, 
it  may  be  added,  is  styled  the  Academie  de  Musique. 

ACA'DIA,  by  the  French  caUed  ACADIE,  is  the  ge- 
nuine Indian  name  of  the  present  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  chief  river  of  Nova  Scotia  is  still  called  Shuben-Acadie, 
or  the  river  of  Acadie.    [See  Nova  Scotia..] 

ACALE'PH.£,  a  Greek  word,  si^ifying  nettles.  These 
animals  form  the  third  class  of  Baron  Cuvier's  zoophytes. 
Many  ef  them  are  popularly  named  seor-nettles,  firom  their 
causing,  when  touched,  a  disagreeable  sensation  similar  to 
the  sting  o.  a  nettle.  Their  form  is  always  circular  and 
radiated.  There  is  only  one  opening  into  the  body,  which 
serves  both  for  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  and  a  single  cavity 
which  is  at  once  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines :  so  that 
some  writers  have  represented  them  as  being  all  stomach. 


PixiD  AcAL.— Alcyanlnni  muDmUlofOBi  (Eu.ii}.     Actinik  mcUU  CEluO 


Fui  AoALm^ai.— RhimUnna  ccrulca  (Cdvi»), 


HTDBOiTATie  AcALBra^it.— Phjrmphon  hjdroiUtlM  (FtKUUl.)f 
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ThflM  animftis  wen  originally  gronped  In  thiM  orders — 
1.  Fixed ;  3.  Free  ;  and  8.  Hydrostabc 

I.  The  Fixed  {AaU^ha  tt4dnits)  can  at  pleasure  either 
attach  tiiemselvea  to  atonea  or  other  objects  in  the  aea,  or 
oreep  and  amm  about  on  die  wwaa.  71te^ofiiu«|Oraea-ane- 
moaeB^e  ^nn^ltf,  and  tiw  iMSTM^^ 

II.  The  Free  {Aoal^}lkai  libera)  are  not  found  attaobed  to 
any  olgec^  but  almTa  floating  abont  in  tin  water,  llie 
Mimuet  bdtmr  to  tiiia  order. 

III.  The  Hydrostatic  {Aoaltplka  JM/drottatwt)  are  thns 
named  on  account  of  one  or  more  air>floats,  by  means  of 
which  the  animalfl  can  raise  or  sink  thenudTOB  in  the  water. 
These  are  mostly  oomponnd  individuals.  Tb»  order  enm- 
prehends  the  Pkvtalia  and  the  Phytopkora. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  An^uite,  Cuvier  makes 
onlr  two  orders— 1.  The  Simple  (Aoaiqika  ttmpUea);  and, 
S.  The  HydroBtatio. 

A  detaUed  account  of  these  animals  will  be  given  under 
die  separate  wders.  Huxler  and  othns  have  reoenUy 
thrown  much  hgfat  on  this  sul^ect. 

ACANTHA^CEA. »  tribe  of  plants  fbimingona  of  the 
natural  orders  in  the  Ifenopetaloua  divi^n  of  Dico^edon- 
ous  or  B:  ■"   ^  


VegotBtum.  (See  DicoTYucDcnfis  and 
XxoexM.)  Its  name  is  derived  fkom  (he  genus  Aoan- 
thua,  which  has  been  oonaideied  charaeteristio  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  plants  of  iriiich  it  is  composed  are  eitiier  altoge- 
ther of  an  herbaceous  nature,  or  sbrubbj'  in  a  slight  degree 
ooly;  they  are  extremely  common  in  every  tropical 
country,  where  they  may  be  considered  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  mints,  dead-nettles,  thymes,  and  sages  of  Europe ; 
a  few  only  are  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tropics. 
Many  of  the  species  are  mere  weeds;  others  bear  handsome 
flowers  with  gaudy  colouis,  but  seldom  with  any  odour ;  a 
very  small  number  has  been  occasionally  emplfqred  medi- 
cinally as  emollients  or  diuretics. 

The  roots  of  Acanthaoes  are  either  annval  or  perenniaU 
The  stems  are  usually  fbur^Mnersd  whan  young,  but  after- 
wards beoome  nearly  round ;  tiieir  tt  oocnpied  by  a 
large  pnq^ortion  of  pith,  which  is  enclosed  in  b  thm  layer  of 


[Aulyiii  oT  AeuttMMM.] 

imperfectly  ftvmed  wood;  and  at  each  joint  there  is  a 
slight  tumour  with  an  articulation,  by  which  they  are 
re^ily  known  from  both  SerophulaiUieB  and  Verbenacese. 
Their  flowers  are  often  incloaed  withm  large,  leafy,  imbri- 
cated bracte«(l).  The  calyx  (2)  is  nsuaDycompoaed  of  either 
four  or  five  parts,  which  overiap  each  other,  and  occasion- 
ally grow  together  at  the  base.  The  condhi  (3)  is  monope- 
talous  and  irregular.  The  stamens  (4)  an  either  two,  or 
fbur,  but  in  the  Utter  caae  an  of  unequal  Itngths.  The 
pistinum(6)  is  superior  and  tnreOled.  The  seed-TeBsel  (5) 
contains  two  cells,  which  bunt  when  ripe,  often  with  elasti- 
city, and  expose  a  few  roundish  seeds  nanging  to  the  cells 
by  curious-hooked  processes. 

The  stems  of  all  the  species  emit  roots  very  readily  from 
their  tumid  articulations ;  on  whioh  aooount  gardeners  uni- 
versally increase  tfaemby  euUings  of  the  full-grown  bsanches. 
They  are  always  easy  to  ei^vnte,  provided  uey  are  not  kept 
in  too  cold  or  too  diT  a  situatiML  The  annual  kinds  freely 
produce  seeds,  by  which  they  an  readily  multiplied. 

The  most  common  genen  are  Justicia,  Acanthus,  Ruel- 
lia.  Thunbcrgia,  Barlmiu  tad  ■nnthemum,  which  see. 

For  farther  infbnnitaaB.  oouMlt  Brown's  Prodrmna 
mora  Nova  BoUmtHm;  BnHing^  Ordmes  Naturaks; 
Lindley's  Intrvdmetim  to  tke  Nohtntl  Syttem ;  and  also 
Nees  Ton  Esenbac^'s  JShansMs^  in  dn  third  volume  of 
Dr.  Wallich's  Plmtm  AMtatiem  Bmnom. 

ACA'NTHION,  in  Zwlogy,  a  genus  of  Rodenti%  esta- 
Uished  by  M.  F.  Guvier,  and  embnMang  two  species,  which 
an  only  known  at  present  by  their  osteology.  In  the  num- 
ber and  £otm  «i  their  te^  these  animals  wree  in  all 
ivqMctB  with  the  ctmunon  porcupine,  fnm  which,  indeed, 


tiimronlydiflbr  in  the  general  fbnn  or  outlino  of  dMeruunn, 
auathe  oomparatiTe  developementofthe  bones ofttie&ce  and 
skull ;  oharacten  which  tutve  no  vary  anignable  influanoe 
upon  the  habits  and  economy  oi  animal  lift,  and  which  will, 
probably,  be  merged  in  othen  of  greater  impntanoo,  when 
w«  oome  10  be  better  acquainted  with  the  ^MCioa  in  quea- 
tkm.  Indeed  we  have  intmdnoed  the  present  aittole  pnnoi- 
palfy  iw  the  purpose  of  attneting  the  attanlianof  tiamDm 
end  leaideDls  in  our  Indian  Golniiaa;  manvcf  edmn  hm 
daily  opportnnitiae  of  elucidating  this  and  ouwr  obaonn  snl^ 
jeoti  in  foology,  and  only  reqoin  to  be  inlbnned  <£  to 
vuts  to  iMidHr  the  most  eiaentul  servioe  to  ttie  isieiwe. 


To  guide  observers  who  may  have  an  opoortuni^  of  pursu- 
ing this  ioquury,  we  haxe  engraved  1)  the  skull  of  a  species 
of  porcupine  sentfrom  Java  hy  the  French  traveller,  Duvan- 
ceUe,  and  figured  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  m  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Mimoirei  du  Mmeum,  as  the  type  of  his  genus  ^canMcon. 


i^.  2.  rraresents  the  skull  of  the  common  Italian  porcu- 
pine, fat  oe  purpose  of  oomparison.  The  prin^al  differaicae 
whidi  thc«e  skulls  present,  when  eompared  wiu  we  amflier, 
otmaiit  in  the  surface  of  the  fonhead  being  nearly  flat  in  the 
aoenthion,  instead  of  Ibnning  a  qihorical  elevation  as  in  the 
porcupine ;  and  in  the  nasia  hones  being  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  animaL  The 
sense  of  smell  would  thus  appear  to  be  less  acute  in  the 
Javanese  porcu^e  than  in  that  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  but 
it  has  the  region^  the  bruin  comparatively  larger.  M.Cavier 
reckons  two  qtectes 

1.  I%a  AamMon  JoDomcumt  founded  upon  the  skull 
already  mentioned,  as  having  been  sent  from  Java  by  M. 
DuvanceUe.  This  is,  probaUy,  the  Babi-laniiak,  mentjonel 
iu  Marsden's  Hutory  of  Sumatra,  and  which  that  author 
identifies  with  the  Hjlftrix  Macroura  of  Umueus,  a  q^edes 
equally  ebaeum.  This  animal  is  represented  as  havii^ 
five  toes  on  each  ibot,  the  body  covered  with  weak  rainea. 
and  a  loiw  tafl,  terminating  in  a  liuA  tuft,  of  whitm  &a 
spines  anknotted,  and  g|tring  oi^  of  one  another  like  grains 
of  riee. 

8.  TA«  AamtHon  Daubeniomi,  founded  upon  a  skeleton 
fbnnerly  described  by  Daubenton,  but  which  he  mistook  fiw 
that  of  the  common  porcupine.  The  locality  from  which  tlus 
dieletoo  was  obtained  is  not  exactlv  known ;  but  there  in 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  brougtit  from  some  part  of 
Africa.  It  may,  perlwpe,  belong  to  the  fasciculated  porcu- 
une,  which  has  been  lately  found  to  inhabit  the  Island  of 
Fernando  Po ;  and  which,  to  judge  from  the  external  ap- 
pearanee  of  tlie  living  specunen  mnnerly  possessed  Iqr  ue 
ZookgiMl  SoineW.  appeon  to  hara  all  the  characteiiMie 
maiki  whkih  H.  F.  Cnvkr  assirau  to  flia  genus  Acanthion. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  conclnskin,  that,  besides  the  oom- 
raon  p(»cupine  (whkh  inhabits  every  part  of  the  Indian 
Continent,  as  well  as  Africa  and  the  South  of  Surope),  d» 
la^  islands  <tf  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  the  Malayan 
Penmsula,  uid  probably  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asir,  con- 
tain three  or  fbur  diffarent  bet  ck»^^allied  species,  of  wbieb, 
we  have,  at  ivesent,  but  a  very  vBgiw*and,cpnfi]Bed  account . 
Digitizeo  byvj' 
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ACAWraOPHIS,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  venomoiu 
■Npents,  allied  to  the  ylpera,  but  distinguiahed  by  having  a 
angle  series  of  plates  beneath  the  ta^  excepting  towards 
dw  very  extremity,  where  they  are,  in  some  cases,  separated 
ttrtotvo  small  rows.  The  fndieB  and  tails  of  tiiese  animals 
ire  elongated  and  cylindrical;  their  heads  round,  obtuse, 
ittbefr  pstnoinent  over  the  eyes,  and  covered  in  front  with 
nine  or  ton  polygonal  plates.  The  baek  pnd  upper  surface 
of  the  tail  are  covered  with  letieulated  scales  of  a  ihomboidal 
ftrm :  the  breast  and  belly  an  eoveied  with  traos- 
1WM  plates ;  as  is  likewise  the  tail,  excepting  towards  the 
wj  extremity,  which  is  sometbnes  ftimished  with  a  double 
nw  <rf  plates,  as  in  the  common  nper.  The  tail  is  termi- 
nsted  by  a  tittle  spur,  or  homy  excrescence,  which  has  sug- 
the  name  of  Acanthophis  (that  is,  thom  or  mur 
iniikB),  Ibr  this  genua.  This  is,  nowever,  but  a  very  secoD^uy 
disraeteristic,  and  of  little  use  in  disthiguiahing  these  ani- 
mab;  since  it  exists  equally  in  many  outer  species  of  verj' 
fi^nnt  genera,  such  as  the  collared,  and  the  black  and 
wbite  snases,  and  even  in  the  common  viper.  It  springs  out 
of  the  verf  end  of  the  tail,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
ume  Qtibty  as  the  two  homy  spnrs  which  grow  upon  each 
flde  of  the  anus  in  the  p;|^tbon8  and  boas,  and  which  being 
Rtnctile,  or  capable  of  being  erected  and  deuessed  at  will, 
exeeateimportantfimctionsin  the  eoonomyw  these  animals. 


[TaQ  of  the  AcKnthophU.] 

The  held  <tf  the  acanthophis  is  broad  and  comprmsed,  the 
ttndi  eamble  of  great  distension,  and  fbmished  on  each 
ttde,  besides  the  retractile  poison-fongs  common  to  all  the 
hs^Y  of  truly  Tenomooa  aenents,  with  a  double  row  of 
ihnp.  enmd  teeO.  The  spedas  of  this  genus  are  of  small 
an,  mide  m  the  twhee  of  the  dry  land,  and  fted  upm 
ftdo,  lixarda.  and  small  mammals.  They  are  viviparous, 
inaiscnta  themsehre  in  rat  holes, «  beneaUi  tba  roots  of 
trees;  oeror  atrangle  or  crush  their  prey  by  «wiliiig  them- 
■dres  round  its  bo^,  but  expeet  a  more  qwedy  imdoertain 
lictey  from  the  deadly  effects  of  Oeir  poison.  The  most 
ttBunonly  known  gpedes  is — 

Tk  Aamihuahi*  CertuHtau,  first  described  by  Merrem. 
ud  10  named  from  the  general  sunilarity  which  it  bears,  at 
te  lufat,  to  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  in  its  short  body, 
Inge  flat  head,  and  eyes  surmounted  by  prominent  scales. 


[AewUtopUi  MTMtUn*.] 

^Imgthof  this  species  is  about  fifteen  inches,  of  which 
fte  tail  measures  rathor  more  than  a  fifth  part ;  the  body  is 
tiuk  in  proportion  to  its  length,  having  a  circumference  of 
tm  inches  and  a  half  in  the  middle,  from  whence  it  gradual^ 
towards  either  extremity.  The  colour  is  a  pearly-^rey 
^K,  with  obscure  transverse  dusky  or  bluish  undulations 
"WUh,  pale  yellow  brown,  with  a  small  transverse  oval 
^qnt  on  the  edge  of  every  abdominal  plate;  and,  in  the 
■WktrimilaT  range  of  spots  from  tiie  vent  to  the  end  of 


the  tail.  The  tail  itself  is  cylindrical  on  ihe  upper  surface, 
and  flat  beneath,  and  the  spur  which  terminates  it  is  ex- 
tremely sharp-pointed,  compressed,  and  slightly  bent  up- 
wards. The  native  coimtry  of  this  species  is  unknown ;  at 
least  Merrem,  who  first  described  it,  was  ign(»ant  of  the 
country  from  which -his  specimen  was  obtainec^  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  indicated  by  any  traveller. 

TTte  Aeanthe^ds  Browmi  is  hne^  described  "hy  Dr. 
Leach,  and  figured  in  tiia  ftnt  vohinw  of  the  Natumfyfg 
Mteetttmu.  The  qnoifle  ninw  la  givm  out  of  eompliment 
to  Mr.  Robert  Brown*  the  eelebntod  botanitt,  from  whose 
manuscripts  iba  brief  deecriptlim  oi  Dr.  Leaoh  was  taken. 
The  body  is  said  to  be  a  unilbrm  dark  Imnra,  the  under 
lip  whitiui,  the  uppw  vifli  a  transverse  groove  in  fkont,  the 
tail  small  and  rauter  alonptly  contracted  at  ita  junction  with 
the  bodjr,  and  the  apex  compressed  laterally.  Such,  with 
the  additional  fact  tl^  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  New  Holland, 
is  the  very  meagre  account  of  this  serpent,  supplied  by  Dr. 
I^each.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  however,  in  nis  entertain- 
ing publication  on  the  present  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
informs  us,  that  it  is  the  most  venomous  serpent  of  that  co- 
lony; and  suspects  that  this  and  a  kindred  species,  of  a 
light  orange  colour,  are  male  and  female,  as  they  have  been 
found  to  inhabit  the  same  hole.  He  relates  a  remarkable 
fact  proving  the  tenacity  of  life  of  flkeae  animals.  Two  indi- 
viduals, a  m^  and  female,  were  diseovezed  by  the  dogs  a 
sportsman :  the  hkok  one  was  killed,  and  the  head  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  body,  but  the  female  escaped  into 
the  hole ;  upwards  of  ten  minutes  afterwards  one  of  the  doga, 
in  hunting  about  where  the  snake  had  been  killed,  was  bitten 
in  the  foot  by  the  head  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  shortly 
after  died  in  the  most  dreadful  convulsions. 

ACANTHOPTERY'GII,  in  Zoology,  one  of  toe  three 
mrimary  grand  divisioiis,  or  natural  oraiers,  of  fishes,  which 
Cuvier  has  finally  established,  or  rather  restored,  in  his 
Hifteire  Natwme  de»  Poisum,  a  work  which  he  left  un- 
fimshed.  This  great  naturalist  has  divided  flshea  into  three 
orders,  —  CAowflwuytofyyw  (bom  xovSpot  cartilage,  and 
wiepvi  a  wing  or  fin),  or  Ctafitag^imu  fishes,  without  a 
aolid  boDy  skueton ;  Acmthoptetygii,  fishes  having  bony 
skeletonfl  wHh  prickly  spinous  processes  in  the  dorsal  fini 
(henee  thor  name);  and  Malacoptarygii,  (^taXoxoy.  soft, 
ficc)  fishes  with  bony  skeletons,  indeed,  but  with  soft  arti- 
culated radii  in  the  dorsal  fina  These  three  grand  divisions, 
fbunded  upon  natural  and  intdligible  principles,  because 
ofaaracteriMd  by  modifications  of  organic  structure,  which 
exercise  an  ob^ioQS  and  important  influence  upon  the  habita 
and  economy  of  these  animals,  were  first  of  all  reoogruzed 
by  our  celebrated  eountryinen,  Willoughby  and  Ray.  These 
naturalists  were  the  earliest  in  the  attempt  to  give  a  syste* 
matic  fbrm  to  zook^,  and  to  raise  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge to  the  rank  and  importance  of  a  Science,  by  applying 
to  Its  investigation  the  principles  Of  the  inductive  juulo- 
sc^hy.  Ihe  system  wbieb  these  ^reat  men  had  left  inoom- 
pleto  and  imperfeot,  athii^  unavoidable  in  all  first  attempts, 
was  fbrther  develsped  by  Ae  cetobiated  Artedi,  in  whose 
hands  the  three  orders  above-mentioned  became  co-ordinate 
divisions,  together  with  the  Branehioetegi,  since  suppressed 
by  Baron  Cuvier.  After  undergoing  various  changes  in  the 
hands  of  intermediate  soologi«t8,  and  being  even  discarded 
altogether  by  the  school  of  Lmneus,  the  system  of  Artedi  is 
still  triomjdiant.  It  was  completely  restorad  by  M.  Cuvier, 
who,  after  many  years  devoted  to  the  study  of  wis  branch  of 
zodogT,  and  en«r  various  attempte  to  form  a  system  of  his 
own,  finally  acknowledged  that  it  was  the  only  arrangement 
conformable  to  the  actual  phenomena  which  we  observe 
amoD^  these  animals.  M.  Cuvier  divided  the  Acanthop- 
terygions  fishes  into  fifteen  families,  which  are  as  follow 
Permdee,  the  Ferehee ;  TriglidtB,  the  Gurnards:  Sdeeniday 
die  Haigres ;  Spondee,  the  Sea-bream  family ;  Menidaj  the 
Maudes ;  Sqummipeninea,  the  Soaly-finned  fishes ;  Seoa^ 
rida.  the  Mackerels ;  Tanida,  the  Riband  fishes ;  TheiUyea, 
the  Lancets ;  Anabada,  the  Climbing  fishes ;  Mugillida,  the 
Mullets  ;  Cfoboidee,  the  Oobiee  ;  Lopkuida,  the  Anglers  ; 
Labrida,  the  Wrasses ;  and  Fittularidtr,  the  Pipe  fishes. 

ACANTHU'RUS,  a  genus  of  Acanthopterygious  Fishee, 
founded  by  Bloch  and  Laoq>ede.  and  adopted  by  subsequent 
writeie.  This  genus,  separated  from  the  Chsetodons  of  Lin- 
naeus, contains,  at  present,  a  great  number  of  species,  many 
of  which  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  external 
forms,  and  the  variety  of  their  colours.  They  are  distin- 
guished from  proximate  genera  by  the  form  of  the  body 
and  tail,  whidi  aze  exoeeung^y  OQiDpnBse±;-<r«o  mttch|H^ 
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^at  the  depth  of  the  body,  measured  from  the  dorsal  to 
the  pectoral  fins,  is  always  equal  to,  and  often  exceeds,  its 
length  from  head  to  tail by  their  trenchant  teeth,  denti- 
culated like  a  very  fine  comb ;  but  above  all,  by  the  move- 
able spines,  edged  and  sharp  like  a  lancet,  with  which 
Uwy  are  armed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  with  which 
they  inflict  dangerous  wounds  upon  the  hands  of  those 


[Ctuatodoo  Chlmrgieoi.  Block.] 

who  touch  them  incautiously.  It  is  this  circumstance  that 
has  acquired  for  the  Acanthuri  the  name  of  '  Doctors,'  by 
which  they  are  well  known  to  the  EngUsh  sailors  and  colo 
nists.  These  animals  have  the  mouth  small,  and  the  muzzle 
rather  advanced:  they  are  among  the  small  number  of 
fishes  which  live  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances,  feeding 
only  upon  algce,  fuci,  and  other  marine  plants ;  their  intes- 
tinal canal  is,  ronsequently,  longer  and  more  complicated 
tlian  in  other  species,  and  their  flesh  has  a  peculiar  flavour, 
very  different  from  that  of  the  piscivorous  genera.  The 
dangerous  weapons  -with  which  Nature  has  provided  these 
otherwise  harraleas  fishes,  are  weU  calculated  to  defend  them 
from  the  Attacks  of  the  ravenous  enemies  which  every  where 
surround  them.  As  they  are  not  obh^ed  to  resort  to  rapine 
for  procuring  food,  they  are  by  nature  mclined  to  peace,  and 
never  voluntarily  commence  an  attack;  but  they  defend 
themselves  with  courage  and  success  against  the  largest  of 
their  assailants.  Their  lancets,  also,  are  placed  in  the  very 
situation  in  which,  above  all  others,  they  are  most  efficient 
and  dangerous ;  not  only  because  the  greatest  strength  of 
fishes  lies  in  the  tail,  but  likewise  because  it  is  in  this  quarter 
that  their  enemies  are  at  once  most  likely  to  make  the 
attack,  and  least  prepared  to  expect  resistance.  The  acan- 
thures  abound  in  all  the  tropical  aeas,  both  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  they  are  never  known  to  advance  beyond  the 
tropics,  and  are,  consequently,  unknown  in  the  more  tempe 
rate  latitudes. 

■ACA'NTHUS  (in  Architecture).  The  name  by  which 
the  broad  raffled  leaf  used  in  the  enrichment  of  the  Corin- 
thian capital  is  known.  It  is  thus  called  because  of  its 
general  resemblance  to  tlie  leaves  of  a  species  of  the  acan- 
thus plant ;  or  rather  because  of  a  pretty  traditional  story 
which  the  Roman  author  Vitruviua  tells  of  the  fancied  ori- 
gin of  the  Corinthian  capital,  in  which  the  leaves  are  said 
to  be  imitated  from  those  of  the  acanthus.  (See  Capital, 
Corinthian.)  The  same  leaf,  however,  is  commonly  used 
in  architectural  and  sculptural  enrichments  generally ;  in 
the  enrichment  of  modillions,  of  mouldings,  and  of  ^'ases,  as 
well  as  of  foliated  capitals ;  and  we  gather  from  Virgil,  that 
the  acanthus  was  by  the  ancients  also  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment in  embroidery.  In  the  first  book  of  the  /Eneid,  verse 
649.  and  again  at  711,  a  veil  or  vest  is  said  to  be  interwoven 
or  embroidered  with  the  crocus-coloured  or  saffron  acanthus. 

Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favourite  with 
that  poet  himselCj  both  as  a  plant  and  as  an  ornament  in 
works  of  art.  Speaking  of  the  most  delightful  trees  and 
shrubs  for  a  garden  for  bees,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Georgics,  venes  122  and  123,  he  says,  'nor  could  I  have 
passed  over  in  silence  the  late-blooming  narcissus;  or  the 
twig  of  the  flexible  acanthus and  in  the  third  eclogue  of 
the  Bucolict,  verse  45,  he  describes  two  beautiful  beechen 
cups,  on  which  was  carved  the  scene  of  Orpheus  enchanting 
the  trees,  with  '  the  soft  acanthus  folded  round  the  handles.' 

The  application  of  the  brank-ursine  acanthus  (see  next 
article)  to  sculptural  enrichment  is  frurther  illustrated  in  the 
following  passages : — ^Theocritus,  describing  a  cup  of  MXio- 
lian  manufacture,  says,  'the  pliant  acanlSus  is  expanded 
■11  round  the  cup and  Ovid  (ilf«^  13.  v.  701.)  represents  a 


vase  of  bronze  as  being  adorned  on  the  ontside  with  a  w 
thological  story,  and  the  border  above  this  figured  portion  ti 
covered  with  acanthus  leaves  wrought  in  gold.  No»  of 
these  two  modes  of  applying  it,  as  weU  as  of  that  described 
by  Vugil  m  his  third' eclogue,  wb  have  very  many  inttanea 
m  ancient  vases  still  extant. 

Athensus  relates  that,  in  the  splendid  proeessitm  at- 
darned  to  convey  the  corpse  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  iti 
final  destmation  in  Egypt,  the  coffin  was  phiced  in  a  car 
which  was  adorned  with  a  small  colonnade  of  golden  pilkn,' 
and  a  golden  acanthus  was  set  at  intervals  between  the 
columns. 

Pliny  the  elder,  in  his  Natural  History,  describei  the 
acanthus  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  only  be  reo^iied 
m  the  brank-ursine ;  and  his  nephew,  in  speaking  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  the  same  plant  as  an  ornament  to 
his  garden,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  brank-ursine  is  identi- 
cal with  the  common  architectural  and  sculptural  acanthia. 

This  ornament,  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  modeU 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  styles  of  architectural  enridi- 
ment  of  those  nations;  in  the  Roman  it  is  full  andsomewhat 
luxuriant,  and  in  the  Greek  more  restrained,  but  simple  ind 
graceful. 


Romui.  GimIl 

ACANTHUS.  Under  this  classical  name  have  been 
described,  by  imcient  authors,  at  least  three  totally  different 
plants.  Firstly,  a  prickly  tree  with  smooth  evergreen  leaves, 
and  small  round  saffron-coloured  berries,  frequently  alluded 
to  by  Vii^l ;  this  is  cot^ectured  to  have  been  the  Hdi^. 
Secondly,  h  prickly  Egyptian  tree,  described  by  Toea- 
ihrastus  as  having  pods  like  those  of  a  bean ;  it  is  {so- 
jable  that  this  was  the  Acacia  Arabicu  (see  Acacia). 
Thirdly,  a  herb  mentioned  by  Dioscorides,  with  broad,  prickly 
leaves,  which  perish  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  sgsin 
sprout  forth  with  the  return  of  spring.  It  is  said  that  the 
idea  of  the  Corinthian  capital  of  Greek  columns  was  taken 
from  some  of  the  leaves  of  this  acanthus.  To  this  latter 
plant  the  name  is  now  applied,  The  word,  in  all  cases, 
alludes  to  the  prickly,  nature  of  the  leaves  or  stems. 

In  modem  botany,  Acanthus  is  a  genus  of  herbaceoiu 
)lants  found  in  the  southof  Europe,  Asia  Blinor,  and  Indii, 
)elonging  to  the  natural  order  Acanthaceee. 

Generic  Character. 
Calyx  in  four  divisions,  of  which  the  upper  and  lower 
are  much  larger  than  the  other  two, 
.  Corolla  one-sided,  with  three  lobes ;  no  trace  of  an  upper 
lip  to  be  found. 

Stamens  four,  in  two  lengths ;  anthers  never  containing 
more  than  one  cell,  fringed,  the  upper  ones  erect,  the  k>wer 
horizontal. 

Seed-vessel  two-ceUed,  compressed,  ibur-seeded,  widi 
sides  of  the  texture  of  paper. 

Flowers  growing  in  a  terminal  leafless  spike,  having  tt 
their  base  three  floral  leaves,  of  which  the  intermediate  one 
is  fringed  with  bristles. 

The  commonest  species  is  Acmthm  mollis,  or  Bnaik- 
ursiTM,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  the  South  of  Europe,  grow- 
ing in  shady  moist  places,  among  bushes.    Its  stem  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  is  covered  ftom  the  middle  to  the 
top  with  fine  large  white  flowers,  slightly  tinged  with  yel- 
low.   The  leaves  are  large,  soft,  deeply  cut,  hairy,  and 
shining,  and  surround  the  lower  part  only  of  the  stem. ' 
Both  the  leaves  and  the  roots,  which  are  perennial,  abound  , 
in  mucilage,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  substituted  in  \ 
domestic  medicine  for  the  marsh-mallow.    It  is  this  species 
which  is  usually  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion 
of  the  Grecian  capital.   But  it  appears,  fitim  the  investiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that  it  is  no  where  to  be  found,  either  i 
in  the  Greek  islands,  or  in  any  port  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  that  the  plant  which  Dioscondes  must  have  meant  wu 
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tb0  AcoHikut  ifimmUt  still  called  tUavBa,  which  is  found, 
u  he  describes  it,  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  grounds,  or 
of  gsidens,  and  is  frequent  in  rockjr  moist  situations.  This 
neaes  differs  fVom  A.  mMit  in  having  a  dwarfer  stem, 
ftms  tinged  vith  pink  instMtd  of  yelknr,  and  spiny  leaves, 


[AmdUmi*  flplnoMU.] 

maeh  more  deeply  cut  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are 
Inlf-bsidy  perennials,  increased  by  division  of  the  summit 
oT  tbe  TOOL  They  have  been  long  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Great  Britain,  but  perish,  if  not  protected.  firom< 
fenre  frost 

ACAPU'LCO,  a  city  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  about 
183  ndles  S.S.W.  of  the  capital,  Hexioo:  N.  lat  Ifi**  SO*. 
W. Im. 99^ 48'.  Itatands  in  theieoessofaba^. cksetoa 
(haiii  of  granite  mountains,  and  i>  the  heat  Mexmn  port  cn 
ihe  eosst  of  ^  Pacific  Ocran.  The  h^  has  two  entianeea 
fonned  by  die  island  Roquetta ;  the  comparative  dimensioiu 
ofwhichmaybe  estimated  from  the  scue  attached  to  tbe 
HDsll  msf.  The  port  is  capable  of  containing  500  Bhim» 
uidisdeepenoagh  to  aOow  vessels  to  lie  clote  to  the  xoelu. 


Aetpaico  is  but  poorly  built,  and  is  a  most  disagreeable  and 
nohealthT  place.  Lying  within  tiie  torrid  zone,  and  sur- 
inmiled  by  mountains,  it  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  infaab't- 
uu,piiticiilai!ly  new  comera,  are  liable  to  dangerous  fevers. 
Soae  time  back  an  opening  was  cvt  through  the  rooks 
(Q  the  west  to  let  in  the  sea-breexe,  but  a  dirty  swamp 
n  the  east  side  of  the  town  probably  ^aSi  remains  un- 
^nined.  and  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  annual  fevers. 
Ilie  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  interior,  communicates  with  the 
^Kific  by  the  town  of  Acapulco,  which  once  had  a  consi- 
^rable  trade,  particularly  with  Manilla,  the  capital  of 
VnilU,  or  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Under 
Spanish  dominion  a  vessel  of  the  largest  size  used 
vmul^  to  leave  Acapulco  for  Manilla  about  February  or 
k«ded  irith  commodities  and  apecae ;  and  when  tfw 


English  were  at  war  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Manilla  dupa 
were  careftiUy  looked  after  as  a  rich  bo<rty.  The  vessel  re- 
turned to  Acapulco  in  August,  carrying  back  muslins, 
printed  calicoes,  coarse  cotton  shirts,  porcelain,  Chinese 
jewellery,  &c  Its  amval  was  tbe  signal  a  great  oon- 
ooune  of  meichanti  to  Aeapuleo,  vlu  swelled  the  populap 
ti(m  te  tbetimsfto  about  9000.  The  numqwly  eni<^ed  by 
Aeapnloo  while  under  the  dominion  tt  Spain,  bemg  now 
abolished,  the  India  and  China  txade  has  shifted  to  the 
ports  of  Sam  Bias,  Mazathm,  and  Gnavmas.  ^e  present 
number  of  inhabitants  is  stated  at  aoont  4000,  wno  an 
prindpallT  people  of  colour.  Its  exports  are  cochineaL 
mdigo,  silver,  and  some  skins.  Owing  to  unexpected  snd 
loiuf-continiied  cdms,  the  voysge  between  Callao,  in  PenL 
and  Acapulco,  is  often  longer  than  between  Callao  ana 
Cadiz. 

ACA'^DiE,  a  division  of  Aka''ghnidi,  which  ctan- 
prehends  the  small  spider-like  animals  popularly  termed 
mites  iAeari),  as  well  as  water-mites  and  ticks :  some  of 
these  are  wanderers  on  land  or  in  water;  others  are  fixed 
upon  various  animals,  whose  blood  or  humours  they  suok« 
and  even  insinuate  themselves  beneath  the  skin,  and  often 
multiply  piodigiDusfy. 

These  minute  animab  are  not  conndered  bv  modem 
naturalists  to  rank  ammg  insects,  on  account  of  mmr  stmo- 
ture  being  very  dtfferent,  and  from  their  having,  in  most 
cases,  like  spiders,  eight  feet,  wfafle  no  insect  has  more  than 
six  feet  Their  mouths,  in  some,  are  ftimished  with  jaws 
{mandibuitB),  either  having  pincers  or  claws,  but  concealed 
in  a  projection  of  the  breast-plate  {ttertntm)  in  form  of  a  lip ;  in 
others  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  syphon  or  sucker ;  and  in  others 
it  presents  a  simple  cavity.  M.  Latreille  makes  four  divi- 
sions of  the  Acarideg:  1.  Mites  {TYombiditss) .  2.  Ticks 
(Ricimtes) :  3.  Water  Mites  (HydrachnelUg) :  and  4.  Flesh 
Worms  (Micrfmhilura) ;  the  latter  distinguished  from  the 
other  three  by  na>'ing  only  six  feet. 

ACARNA'NIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Northern  Greece, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  north  hy  ttw  Ambraciot  QvU, 
now  the  gulf  of  Arta,  on  the  notii-east  hv  the  small  ter- 
ritory of  Amphilochu,  and  on  the  west  and  south-west  by 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  to  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  gave  the  name  of  tbe  Ionian  Sea.  The 
eantera  boundarv  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  extended 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides  east  of  the  river  Acbelous,  and 
encroached  upon  the  territory  whieh  seemed  the  property  ai 
the  iCtolians.  Under  the  Romans,  or  somewhat  earUer,  tbe 
Achelous  was  made  the  dividing  line.  Acamania  after- 
wards became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Epiros, 
and  .Stolia  was  attatOied  to  the  province  of  Achtea.  Along 
with  ^tolia,  it  now  forms  one  of  the  ten  names,  or 
departmenti,  into  which  the  modem  kingdom  ot  Greece  is 
divided. 

The  modem  island  of  Santa  Maura,  andently  Lencas  or 
Leucadia,  was  at  aaa  time  a  peninsula.  The  narrow  channel 
which  now  sepwates  it  £rom  tbe  mainland  was  cut  by  the 
Corinthians.  I!b6  length  of  aeapooast  from  Aetimn,  near 
tbe  entrance  of  the  Airabraciot  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Achelous,  is  reckoned,  by  Strabo.  to  be  about  970  stadia,  ot 
57  miles,  reckoning  10  to  a  mile.  Our  modem  charts  give 
a  length  of  finnn  70  to  80  miles,  measuring  in  a  rough  way, 
along  the  very  irregular  outline  of  tbe  coast  Se\'eral  good 
ports  are  found  on  this  coast  which,  added  to  the  general 
fertihty  of  the  country,  might  have  made  the  people  wealthy ; 
but  the  primitive  inhabitants  never  attained  any  reputetion 
either  in  commerce,  or  the  arts,  sufficient  to  transmit  their 
fame  to  our  days.  Their  best  ports  were  occupied  by  Corin- 
thian colonies ;  and  the  inhabitants,  en^^aged  in  continual 
wars  with  their  neighbours,  are  characterized  by  Thuiiydidos 
as  living  in  a  stete  of  piracy  and  robbery,  at  a  time  when 
Athens  (which  was  not  ISO  nulea  ftom  tfie  mouth  ^  ttia 
Achek>us)  had  seen  tiie  dramas  of  .AsclrrluB  and  Sophodes, 
and  was  adorned  with  the  great  works  of  FhidiaB. 

Thucydides,  who  wrote  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(which  commenced  B.C.  431),  is  the  earliest  extant  writer 
who  gives  us  any  exact  information  about  a  people  called 
Acamanians,  inhabiting  the  country  which  we  have  called 
Acamania,  It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  a  limited  soace,  anv 
definite  or  correct  idea  of  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Greek 
nations.  The  Acamanians  are  never  mentionod  b^  Homer, 
though  their  neighbours  and  brethren,  the  iEtolians,  are ; 
and  uiis  would  tend  to  prove  that  the  name  of  Acamanians 
as  the  name  of  a  people,  is  not  so  old  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
They  belonged,  fnwibly,  at  least  in  paryta  an  old  smd 
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widely  diffiiMd  rtca  called  the  Leleges ;  and,  hf  gradual 
intennixtun  with  Hellenic  (Graek)  stock,  became,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent*  a  Gieak  people.  In  the  ooune  ai  time  they 
Ibnued  a  kind  ui  unkm  aaA  mxH  politjr,  iriiieh  Aiiitode 
tbmight  vorth  dMoribing;  but  hii,«arit  ia  kat— [See 
iBvoLiAm.] 

We  have  haxdljr  attempted  an^  desoiiplicni  of  the  in- 
leiior  of  this  ooontry,  because  it  u  next  to  impoasiUe  to 
state  anything  about  it  that  is  either  very  precise  or  im- 
portant In  its  present  vretched  condition,  ft  is  very  thinly 
inhabited,  and  very  little  cultivated.  It  ia  in  great  part 
orer^wn  with  wood,  a  rare  phenomenon  in  Greece ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  soil  is  donbtlees  good;  and 
among*  its  nuneral  treaeuTW  are  stated  to  be  anlj^ur  and 
eoaL   There  are  several  lakee  in  Acamania. 

Bordering  on  Acamania,  on  the  north-east,  was  the  small 
territory  of  Amphilochia,  which,  with  its  capital  Arsoa.  was 
SfHuetimes  reckoned  a  part  of  Aoanania,  owing  to  the  p<d^ 
tical  oonnexkm  between  the  two  peo|de.  It  lay  on  the  aoutb- 
east  and  eastern  coast  of  the  AmmcntGulf;  uid  ita  eastern 
^undary  may  have  been  the  Aobelous,  or  rather  the  moun- 
tain chsan,  which  here  Ibrau  the  western  margin  of  the 
basin  of  that  river.  Tradition  named  Amphiloohus,  the  son 
of  Amphiaraua,  as  the  founder  of  the  state  of  Amphilochia, 
and  of  its  capital  Aigoe,  after  hia  return  from  the  war  of  Troy. 
[See  Arooi.1  AmphUoohia,  together  with  Acamania,  be- 
came partofUie  Roman  province  of  Epirus. — [See  Actium.I 

A'CABUS.  The  mite,  a  genus  of  spiders  belonging  to 
the  AoABiDA,  under  which  Linneeua  comprehended  a 
great  number  of  rather  heterogeneous  species.  M.  Lar 
treille  (i?^gn«  Animai,  edit  1 829)  confines  toe  generic  name 
to  the  apeoias  which  have  the  feelers  (po^)  forked,  very 
short  or  conoealed,  the  body  very  soft,  or  v^iuut  a  scaly 
oruat  The  feet  bam,  at  their  extremihr,  a  vesicular  ooshini. 
Among  these  speeiea  an  ennmeiated  ua  foUowing  •— 


The  domestic  mite  (Acanu  domeHiau,  Da  Gbbr),  is  very 
commonly  found  in  collections  of  insects  and  stuffed  birds, 
and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  cabinets.  The  effluvia 
of  camphor  haa  some  effect  in  destroying  this  pest  bat  is 
not  powerfiil  enough  to  prevent  it  altogeth^.  Moistening 
the  specimena  with  a  weak  solution  of  oomave  sublimate, 
It  gaid  to  prove  an  effectual  preventive. 

The  itch  raite  {Acanu  Scainei,  Fasmcius)  is  a  nucros- 
copio  animal,  found  under  the  human  skin  in  the  pustolea 


of  a  well-known  ontaneous  disease.  M.  Boniwuignon  has 
recently  published  an  elaborate  memoir,  entitled  TraitI 
EiUomologique  et  pKthologique  de  la  gale  de  VHoovm  ;  and 
a  aeries  of  experiments  haa  ahown,  that  an  ointment, 
eoropoaed  of  three  parte  of  stavesacre  powder,  in  five  parte  ca 
lard,  will  deetroy  the  insects,  and  cure  the  eraption  in  four 
The  iodide  of  sulphur  and  solution  of  iooida  of  pota^ 
mm  mixed^  will  kill  the  aeari  in  eight  minntea;  bst  it  acts 
■s  a  aanra  initant  iqnn  tiie  patient^  iUii. 


The  narrow  mite  {Acanu  paitarimu,  FAmicins)  is 
tfstingnished  by  the  ramaAable  aie  of  ito  third  pair  of  legs. 


OeofDroy  called  it  the  bat  tickj^d  Latreille  fbrmerly  plaead 
it  in  his  genus  Sanoptet.  Tinb  common  harveBt-l>iv>  or 
A.  teUarim  of  Iiiums,  is  aaotiwr  fiouhar  example  of  tUs 
gmis. 

ACCBLERATED  MOTION.  ACCKLSRATINO 

FORCE.  ACCELERATION.  When  the  velooity  of  a 
moving  body  is  continually  increased,  so  that  the  lengthi 
descrirad  in  successive  equal  poalions  of  time  are  greater  and 
greater,  the  motion  ia  said  to  be  accelerated,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  the  velocity  continiully  increases. 
[See  Vklocity.1  We  see  instances  of  this  in  ue  fall  of  a 
atone  to  the  earui,  in  the  motion  of  a  comet  or  planet  as  it 
approaches  the  sun,  and  also  in  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  As  it 
is  certain  thatmatter,if  left  to  itself,  would  neither  accelerate 
nor  retard  any  motion  impressed  upon  it  we  must  look  for 
the  cause  of  acceleration  in  Bomeuiing  external  to  matter. 
This  cause  is  called  the  aecderatin^  firce,  see  lNKRnA« 
FoRcs,  Causb,  to  the  remariu  m  the  last  of  wbidi 
articles  we  partiralarl^  v$a  the  leader,  bofli  now  and  wfaeo- 
ever  tUe  word  cause  is  mentioned.  At  present  Uie  oily 
accelerating  forces  which  we  vrill  consider,  are  the  actum  of 
the  earth,  and  the  various  weighte  produced  by  it 

It  is  observed,  that  when  a  body  fklls  to  the  ground  from  a 
height  above  it  the  motion  is  umifiiTmly  accelerated ;  that  is. 
whatever  velocity  it  moves  with  at  the  end  of  the  first  second, 
it  has  hdf  as  much  again  at  the  end  of  a  second  and  a  ludf ; 
twice  as  much  at  the  end  of  two  seconds ;  and  so  on.  At 
least  this  is  so  nearly  true,  that  any  small  departure  flrom  it 
may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which 
we  know  firom  experience  must  produce  some  such  effect 
And  this  is  the  same  with  every  body,  whatever  may  be  the 
subetanoe  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  is  proved  by  tiie  well- 
known  experiment  of  the  guinea  and  the  feather,  which  flUl 
to  the  bottom  of  an  exhausted  receiver  in  tlw  sams  time, 
Hie  velocity  thus  ac^juired  in  one  second  is  eaUed  the  mear 
sure  of  the  acceleratmg  force.  On  the  earth  it  ia  about  32 
feet  2  inches  per  second.  If  we  could  take  the  same  ho^ 
to  the  sur&ce  of  another  planet  and  if  we  found  that  it  there 
acquired  40  feet  of  velod^  in  the  first  second,  we  stuuld  say 
that  the  accelerating  force  of  the  earth  was  to  that  of  the 
planet  in  the  proportion  of  32^  to  40.  By  saying  ttiat  the 
vebci^  is  32)  feet  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  body  falls  through  32|  feet  in  that  second, 
but  only  that  if  the  cause  of  acceleration  were  sudden^  to 
cease  at  tlM<  end  of  one  second,  the  body  would  continue 
moving  at  t  :iat  rate.  In  truth,  it  falls  through  only  half  that 
'  lengtit,  or  16^,,  in  the  first  second.  It  may  be  proved  ma- 
thematically, Uiat  if  a  body,  setting  out  fkom  a  stete  rest, 
has  ite  veloraty  uniformly  accelerated,  it  will,  at  die  end  of 
any  time,  have  gone  only  half  the  leiurth  whidi  it  would 
have  gone  through,  had  it  moved,  ftmn  uw  beginning  of  the 
time,  with  the  veloci^  which  it  has  acqiUred  at  the  end  of  iL 
Thus,  if  a  body  has  been  foiling  from  a  stete  of  rest  dminc 
ten  seconds,  (the  resistance  of  the  air  having  been  removed^ 
it  will  then  have  a  velocity  of  32)  x  10  or  331|  feet  per 
second.  Had  it  moved  through  the  whole  ten  seconds 
with  this  velocity,  it  would  have  passed  over  321|  x  10  or 
3216{  feet  It  really  has  describe  only  the  half,  or  1608} 
feet.  We  may  give  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  thk 
proposition  is  esteblished,  as  follows  :~The  area  of  a  rect- 
angle [See  Rkctanglk],  that  is,  die  number  of  s^uorv 
fe«t  it  contains,  is  found  by  multiplying  together  the  num- 
bers of  Unearfeet  in  the  sides.  Thus,  if  ab  be  4  feet, 
and  AC  a  foot,  the  number  ttf  square  feet  in  the  ana  fa 
4  X  s,  or  SO.  Again,  the  number  of  feet  described  by  % 
body  moving  with  a  uniform  veloci^,  for  a  cotun  nmniw 
of  seconds,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  numbev  of  sewmA 
by  the  number  of  i^t  per  second,  or  the  velocity.  then, 
AB  contain  as  many  feet  as  there  are  seconds,  and  ac  aa 
many  foot  as  the  body  moves  through  per  second ;  as  many 
ibet  as  the  body  describes  in  ite  motion,  so  many  square 
feet  will  there  be  in  abdc.  That  is,  if  we  let  ab  repretent 
the  time  of  motion,  and  ac  the  velocity,  the  area  abdc 
will  represent  the  length  described  in  the  time  ab,  with  the 
veloci^  AC.  Not  that  abdc  is  the  length  described,  w 
ab  the  time  of  describing  it;  but  ab  conteins  a  foot  tor 
every  second  of  the  time,  and  abdc  contains  a  square  foot 
for  every  foot  of  length  described.  Similarly,  if  at  the  end 
of  the  tune  Just  c<msidered,  the  body  suddenly  receives  an 
acoesakm  of  velocity  o  r,  making  ite  whole  vekitdty  bf 
second;  and  if  witti  this  incres^  velod^  it  move  fiv  a 
time  which  contains  as  many  secrads  as  b  i  <^tyiwt  feet^ 
the  lengdi  described  in  this  seo^  portkmjof  time  witt 
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mtiiD  u'mur  ftet  u  ssev  waatuw^un  S&utt  and 
tti  iriulo  lengui  described  in  botiipwtiouof  tiine  trill  be 
npenatBd  by  the  sum  of  1ib»  ■»»  abdc  and  Bior. 
Aiid  siioilarly  tor  anoAer  waemum  of  velooitr  oi,  tod  u 
iddibanaltmer^nMatBdbjBB.  Nov»  lat  a  body  move 
Ic  tti  tnat  MfCTWirtid  bf  am  ;  at  tiie  *"g'»^|t  cf  thii 


tiwiatttbe  Ktreat;  Mid  by  the  end,  let  it  have  acquired 
Ikivrioci^  HIV,  80  that  bra  it  moved  ftwn  the  beginniog 
«iA  Triodty,  it  would  have  desaribed  the  lengtiti  npre- 
nliil  by  A  M  N  p.  Instead  of  supDaeiog  the  velocity  to  be 
pupatHllT  inoraaang,  let  ui  dlvne  tiie  time  am  into  a 
Mmbtt of  «naal  pettif-  say  fcur,  a».  bb,  bh,  hm,  and  let 


■Mtetdi  of  &e  rdoeity  be  ooinmunicated  at  the  lMnin< 
agtf  e^h  of  these  times,  so  that  the  body  sBtB  off  from 
U»  velocity  ac,  wUch  oontinaes  throagh  the  time 
■qwwnted  by  ab,  and  causes  it  to  deeeribe  dw  leiwdi 
npuMBtoil  by  abdc.  We  knov  from  geonurtry  [See 
TimieLM,  Simlah]  that  bd,  kg,  and  kk,  are  leuoo- 
m^hoA,  coa-half,  and  thvee^oaiten  of  ii  n,  wtaiBh 
fw»  nitet  to  the  eye.  and  maybe  ftndwr  pnmd  bv 
mag  the  flgoxe  eoneoUy.  vU^  ve  iMommend  to  mob 
m  nadeis  aa  do  not  mdentand  geonaetry.  Hanoa 
Bi  or  BP  is  the  nioeity  irilh  ivluoh  the  body  staim  at 
BB  md  irf  the  tune  a  B  ;  B  i  at  die  end  of  a  ■  ;  and 
BQ  at  tfce  md  of  ab.  GosMequenfly,  the  whole  length 
■nibsd  is  a  ftot  for  evwy  scpian  foot  contained  in 
mc,BBFO.BiKH,andR<}NH.  put  together.   But  tikis 

■  Ht  s  nnifoimly  aeoderated  velocity,  for  the  body  first 
anw  tfumgh  th«  time  ab,  with  me  velocity  ac,  and 
wi  ndAsBly  receives  the  accession  of  velocihr  nr.  But 
(iatesd  of  dividing  ah  into  four  parte,  we  had  divided 

*  yte  fonr  tiMwaand  parts,  and  supposed  the  body  to 
Mriis  one  fcPT-thousendth  part  of  the  veloeity  h  n  at 
*»nAt>t  eadi  of  the  parta  <tf  time,  we  should  be  so 
anAosanr  the  idea  of  a  nnifonnly  aoederated  velocity 

■  OM^  tihat  instead  <it  moving  thraurii  cne-feiirth  of  its 
^iridMut  aoqoiring  more  veloeity,  un  body  would  only 
"ft  Mowd  one  fourAousandth  part  of  the  time  muo- 
ywal  And  tile  figure  is  tiie  same  with  the  exception 

■  WW  being  more  rectangles  on  am,  and  of  less  width, 
"i  Marer  should  we  be  to  the  idea  of  a  perfectiy  uniform 
"t^enition  if  we  divided  am  into  four  million  of  parts,  and 

Here  we  observe,  l.that  the  triangle  ANvisthe 
"<  of  Apif  M ;  2.  that  the  sum  of  the  little  rectangles 
«»i,iFaB,  is  always  greater  liian  the  triangle  anm.  by 
«Hm  of  the  little  triangles  acd.ofo.&cj  3.  that  the 
■■if  (he  hst-named  Uttle  triangles  is  otdy  the  half  of  the 
"(nttaogle  hqhu,  as  is  evident  from  the  infection  of  the 
■*wpMt(rfthe  t^ure.  But  by  dividing  AvintoasufB- 
°ttt  amnber  of  parts,  we  ean  make  tite  last  motangle  H  Q  H  M 
r  ^        pleaaa.  conseqneBtfy  we  can  make  die  sum  of 

*  ntls  tnangles  as  small  as  we  please,  that  is,  WB  oan  make 
«mn^tiia  reetanglas  acdb.  as  nearaswe please  to 
aeHimgleARV.  But  the  more  parts  we  divide  am  into,  the 
■W  teirty  is  the  motion  of  the  body  uniformly  accelerated ; 

a.  the  more  nearly  tiie  motion  is  uniformly  accelerated, 
*»jre  Marly  is  anm  the  npnsentation  of  the  space  d»- 
mT* .. *^  u^^f  ihm  an  in  mathe- 
y»ieenmte  methods  of  dmnonstrating  it),  that  if  tiw  ac- 
*«w  WB»  fw%  uniform,  amm  wonU  really  havB  a 
Wtntftv  miy  foot  of  lengtii  deaerifaed  by  the  bo4y. 


That  is,  sinee  anm  is  half  of  afitm.  and  the  latter  oontains 
a  aqimre  foot  for  everv  foot  of  Iragtii  which  wmild  have  bem 
describedif  MN  Add  been  the  velocity  from  the  beaming, 
we  must  infor  that  the  length  described  by  a  unifonuhr 
accelerated  motion  from  a  state  of  rest,  is  half  that  vribich 
would  have  been  described,  if  tbs  body  had  had  its  bat  vrio- 
oi^  from  the  beginning. 

If  the  body  begins  with  some  veloci^,  instead  of  being  at 
rest,  the  space  which  it  would  have  described  from  that 
viriodty  must  be  added  to  that  which,  by  tiie  kit  rule,  it  de* 
scribes  by  tiw  acceleration.  Suppose  tiut  it  sets  cot  wfdi  a 
velocity  of  10  feet  per  second,  and  moves  for  8  seeonds 
uniformly  aoederated  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  gain  6  feet 
of  velocity  per  second.  Hence  it  will  gain  1 8  feet  of  velocity, 
which,  had  it  had  at  the  beginning,  would  have  moved  it 
through  18  X  3  or  94  feet  of  length,  slid  the  half  of  this  is 
27  feet  This  is  what  it  would  have  described  had  it  had  no 
velocitv  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  has  10  feet  of  velocity  per 
second,  which,  in  3  seconds,  would  move  it  through  30  feet 
HencG  30  feet  and  27  feet,  or  S7  fbet,  is  tiio  length  really 
moved  through  in  the  3  seconds. 

E^milaily  we  can  calculate  tiie  effects  of  a  uniform  retar- 
dation of  veloraty.  This  we  can  imagine  to  take  place  in 
the  following  way.  While  the  body  moves  uniformly  ftnm 
left  to  right  of  the  paper,  let  the  paper  itself  move  with  a 
uniformly  acceleratea  velocity  from  rif^t  to  left  of  the  table. 
Let  the  body  at  the  beginDing  of  the  motion  be  at  the  left 
edge  of  the  paper,  and  let  that  edge  of  the  paper  be  placed 
on  titamiddSe  line  of  tiie  table.  list  ttie  boay  Mgin  to  mova 


on  the  paper  uniformly  10  inches  per  aeomd,  and  let  tiie 
palter,  which  at  the  beginning  is  at  rest,  be  uniformly  ac- 
celerated towards  the  leK,,so  as  to  acquire  2  inches  of  velocity 
in  every  second.  At  the  end  of  3  seconds,  the  body  will  he 
at  B.  30  inches  from  a,  but  the  paper  itself  will  men  have 
acquired  the  velocity  of  6  inches  per  second,  and  will  have 
moved  through  the  half  of  18  inches  or  9  inches;  tiiat 
is,  AC  will  Iw  9  inches.  Hence  the  distance  of  the  body 
ftinn  the  middle  line  will  be  cb.  <»  21  inches.  Relatively 
to  the  paper,  the  velocity  oi  the  body  is  uniform,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  taUe,  it  has  a  uniformly  retarded  velocity. 
At  UB  end  of  the  fourth  second,  it  will  have  advanced  40 
inches  oa  tiw  paper,  and  the  paper  itself  will  have  receded 
16  inches,  givinff  24  inches fivcB.  At^  end  theflftii 
second,  ab  wifl  be  SO  inches,  ac  25  inches,  and  cb  23 
inches.  At  the  end  of  the  sixtii  second,  a  b  will  be  60  inches, 
AC  36  inches,  and  s  c  24  inches,  so  that  the  bodv,  witii  re- 
spect u>  tiie  table,  stops  in  tiu  sixth  second,  and  tiien  begins 
to  mam  back  again.  We  can  easily  find  when  this  takes 
{dace,  fix,  since  the  velocity  on  the  piq>er  is  10  inches  per 
second,  and  that  of  the  paper  gains  2  inches  in  evcty  second, 
at  the  end  of  tlie  fifth  second  the  body  will  cease  to  move 
forward  on  the  table.  At  the  end  of  1 0  seconds  it  wiH  have 
returned  to  the  middle  line  wain,  and  aiterwords  will  benn 
to  move  away  from  the  middle  line  towards  the  left.  At  me 
end  of  the  twelfth  seoond,  it  will  have  advanced  120  inchea 
on  tiie  paper,  and  the  paper  will  have  receded  144  inches,  so 
that  Aa  bo^  will  be  24  inchaa  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  gannal  algebnioal  fiamuUs  whioh  leraasent  these 
leaultsaieasfonmr.  Letabetiwv^ocitywithwUchtiiebo^ 
begins  to  move,  <  tile  nunAer  of  seconds  elapsed  from  tiie  be- 
ginning of  the  notion,^ the  velocity  acquired  or  lost  during 
eaehsecond.  Then  the  apace  described  in  a  unifimnly  accele- 
rated motion  fiomrestisigf whentheioitial  velodty  iso, 
the  ^aoa  dainribed  in  an  aooelerated  motioii^  at+^gt't 
andiBantaiABdmotiantbebody  wiUhavBi  " 
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ai~^gt*  ia  the  direction  of  its  initial  vdocity  if  at  be 
ftreater  than  or  will  have  come  back  and  pasaed  its 
int  position  on  the  other  tidebyi^  <'-a*.  if  o*be  Ims 
^}myt  ^gt*.  In  the  lut  ease  it  continues  to  move  in  the 

dinetiou  of  ita  initial  vtiMty  tar  ^  seconds  and  pcooeeds  in 

a' 

tiiat  diieotwn  through  the  apace  )  — . 

For  ftirttiw  exidanation  as  to  velocities  which  axe  accele- 
nled  or  ntarded,  but  not  unifbrmly.  aee  Vklocitt. 
Accilehation  </the  Moon's  Auan  Motion,  i      Pi Awa- 
AccBLKKATioN  ofthe  Motiom^  Comoti.  S 

TAEY  PbKTUKBATIOWS. 

ACCENT  (in  Mathematics).  To  avoid  the  conftision 
arising  from  the  use  of  many  letters  in  an  algebraical  problem, 
and  on  other  accounts,  it  is  custtnnary  to  sigmQr  di&rent 
magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  or  magnitudes  similari^  c«»- 
nected  with  the  question,  by  the  same  letter,  distin^hing 
these  nmgnitudes  ftom  one  another  by  accents.  It  is,  there- 
ftire,  to  be  understood,  that  the  same  letter  with  two  diffiar- 
ent  aocents,  may  stand  fbr  magnitudes  as  different  in  yahie 
as  those  represented  by  different  letters.  The  convenience 
of  the  accent  may  be  illustrated  as  follows.  If  a  men  can  do 
i  tilings  in  c  days,  and  e  men  can  do/ things  in  f  days,  we 
have&e  foUowmg  equation : — 

a/e  =  ebg. 

Now,  instead  of  using  e,/,  and  g,  in  tiie  second  part  of  the 
questimi,  let  us  use  the  letters  which  stood  for  the  corre- 
sponding quwitities  in  the  first  part,  with  accents ;  that  is, 
let  0*  men  do  A*  things  in  <f  days.  The  equation  then 
becomes 

In  tiiis  new  form  of  the  eqiution  some  things  are  evident 
to  the  eye.  to  ascertain  which,  had  the  first  equation  been 
used,  we  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  question  itself.  For 
instance,  that  if  a".  6",  c"  express  men,  things,  and  days,  as 
above,  o6"c  =  o"6c",  only  placing  two  accents  now  where 
there  was  one  before.  In  many  investigations  the  judicious 
use  of  accents  gives  a  symmetry  to  the  processes  and  ex- 
pressions which  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  obtained. 

For  the  unmathematical  reader,  we  may  illustrate  the  use 
of  accents  in  the  following  way.  Let  us  suppose  a  bookcase 
to  consist  of  four  rows  of  shelves,  each  divided  into  six  com- 
partments. If  we  caU  tiie  six  wanpartments  in  the  lowest 
range,  a,  b.  c,  o,  b,  and  r,  respectively,  we  might  let  the 
compartment  directly  over  a  be  called  q,  and  so  on ;  but  it 
would  be  muchumpla-andeai^ofxeeaneetioato  call  this 
oompartment  a',  the  one  over  if  in  the  third  row  a",  and 
so  on.  Thus  each  letter  would  indicate  a  certain  vertical 
Hne  of  compartments,  while  the  accent  would  point  out  m 
which  horizontid  line  the  one  Signaled  is  to  be  found. 
This  is  precisely  the  mathematical  use  of  the  accent.  All 
quantities  of  the  same  kind,  or  which  the  problem  places  in 
similar  poutions.  are  designated,  with  regard  to  tiiis  ques- 
tion, by  the  same  letter.  j  i  j  _« 

TTie  accented  letter  J  is  reiA  a  aeeentea,  oradashed;  a" 
is  read  a  twice  accented,  or  a  ticice  dashed,  or  more  conve- 
nienfly,  though  without  much  attention  to  idiom,  a  tun  dash, 
&c. ;  where  accents  become  too  man^to  be  used  with  con- 
venience, the  ^man  figures  are  substituted  for  tiiem.  Thus 
rf*  would  be  used  Ifard'"'.  The  Bomanfigures  preventthis 
bring  taken  fiar  0*,  or  a  multiplied  tiaee  times  by  itaelt  The 
yom^  algebnust  should  be  cautious  how  he  uses  accents, 
until  experience  has  tau^t  him  to  do  so  with  propriety. 
The  acwmtwd  letter  is  the  metcgjhor  of  algebra ;  and  expres- 
sions of  the  greatest  symmetry  may  be  deprived  of  all  their 
beauty,  and  even  mucn  of  their  meaning,  by  a  wrong  use, 
or  even  a  want  of  tiiis  notation. 

ACCENT.  When  a  child  begins  to  read,  he  is  apt  to 
pronounce  all  the  syllables  of  a  word  in  the  same  key,  with 
the  same  toudness  and  clearness,  dwelling  the  same  time 
upon  each,  and  paunng  the  same  time  between  each  pait 
He  soon,  however,  learns  that,  in  nearly  every  word,  there  is 
one  syllable  at  least  wfajrh  most  be  cfistinguished  ftom  the 
rest  by  a  more  impresnve  utterance,  as  m  Oie  examples 
«Mrfc(M  raptetatU.  If  the  word  is  a  long  one, 
it  requires  a  second  acomt,  as  ntpUtablUty,  mdnufdctory, 
imtArtaliee.  On  the  otiier  hand,  when  short  words  come 
tmrethcr.  one  or  two  are  often  devoid  of  accent,  as  in  the  phrase 
6nth8  t6pqfa  hiU.  When  it  is  stated  that  tiie  accented  syl  • 
lable  is  pronounced  more  impressively  than  the  re»t,  it  is  not 
meant  u»t  all  aocented  syllables  are  to  be  equall)  impm- 
sin.  In  tiw  examples  given  abm'e.  the  ftnt  aeeeat  m 
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mdfmfdctory  seems  to  be  weaker  than  that  on  tiie  fluid 
syUable;  so  the  last  accent  in  imm&rtalize,  and  that 
attached  to  the  preposition  on,  among  the  six  monosyllables, 
6nthet6po/a  kill,  are  comparatively  very  faint  The  oon- 
sideration  of  accent  oSton  determines  whether  or  not  we  pro- 
nounce the  initial  A  [See  A  or  An] ;  and.  conaequra^, 
whether  tin  article  on  or  a  is  to  be  used  before  such  a  won. 
Upon  accent  depm^  the  melody  of  verse,  at  least  in  modem 
langui^.  Of  tiie  andent,  particulariy  tiw  Greek  acoent,  it 
is  better  to  abstain  from  speaking,  because  the  opinions  d 
people  on  the  street  of  Gbeek  accent  are  Ixrtb  unsetded  and 
contradictory.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  modem  Greeks,  in  a  very  great  number  of  in- 
stances, to  put  tiie  chief  stress  on  that  syllable  which,  in  our 
printed  Greek  books,  has  the  accentual  mark  (')  on  it;  but, 
m  doing  this,  they  frequentiy  and  unavoidably  neglect  the 
stress  on  those  syllables  wmch  we  are  accustomed  to  pro- 
nounce most  emphatically.  It  is  said  that  the  prinei^ 
of  Greek  versification  is  quantity,  or,  as  it  is  detoed,  the 
mere  duration  of  a  sound.  Possibly,  on  a  elonr  examination 
of  the  question,  it  would  be  found,  tiiat  what  tiie  andenta 
meant  by  qua^y,  was  not  very  diflbient  ftom  what  w» 
mean  by  oceanf.  To  return  to  the  safer  ground  of  our  own 
language,  the  reader  of  our  older  writers,  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  for  instance,  should  know  that  the  accents  of  words 
from  time  to  timo  are  changed,  and  even  variable  at  the 
same  time.  Thus,  the  verb  which  we  call  triumph,  was 
with  Milton  generally  (niimpA ;  the  noun  and  tiie  verb  being 
commonly  distinguished  by  him  In  the  same  way  as  pro- 
dactf  the  noun  and  produce  the  verb  are  at  the  present  day. 
What  we  call  tpirU,  was  with  him  more  commonly  jptHte, 
or  almost  tprite ;  and  dtpect,  jnvceaa,  were  aspect,  proeUt. 
Even  in  our  own  time,  advertisement  has  become  aMr- 
tiaement.  In  these  changes,  the  usual  tendenCT  in  our 
language  is.  and  has  been,  to  throw  the  accmtfttuier  back 
ftom  the  end  of  the  word.  Suoh  a  tendency  is,  peifai^ 
inherent  in  all  languages,  and  seems  to  arise  sotely  fkom  an 
endeavour  to  sav6  labour  by  rajodiQ'  of  utterance. 

The  symbols  employed  to  denote  accents  arc  three,  the 
acuteC '  ),  the  grave(  ),  and  the  drcumflexC  *  )■  We  have 
httiiwto  spoken  only  of  the  fir&t.  The  second  in  the  ancient 
languages  is  said  to  denote  the  opposite  to  the  acute,  or,  per- 
h^w.  the  absence  of  it ;  while  the  circumflex,  we  are  told, 
marks  a  compound  of  the  two,  first  a  rising  and  then  a  falling 
of  the  voice  in  the  articulation  of  the  same  syUable. 

These  three  little  marks,  as  em^oyed  in  the  orthoEnq^jr 
of  the  French  language,  have  a  signification  alto^etusr  dif- 
ferent As  the  French,  like  all  other  languages,  is  deilneiit 
in  the  number  of  characters  used  to  mark  the  vowel  sounds* 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  employ  the  three  symbolB 
givenabove.  Thus,  the  sounds  of  «.  ^,  «.  8,  in  die  mouA  <tf 
a  Ftenchmen.  dUIbr  not  so  much  in  pmnt  of  ooesnf  as  in 
the  real  artioulatum. 

Emphasis  differs  from  accent,  and  is  pnpeily  used  with 
reference  to  snne  one  word,  or  part  of  a  sentcnoe,  to  wfaicki 
a  speaker  wishes  to  draw  attention  by  giving  it  a  moae 
marked  pronimciation.    (See  Emphasis.) 

ACCENT,  in  Music,  signifies,  in  a  general  sense* 
emphasis,  and  is  either  grammatical  or  ontoiical. 

Grammatical  accent  is  the  emphasis,  always  slight,  and. 
indeed  only  just  perceptible,  given  to  notes  which  are  in  the 
accented  parts  ofV  bar  (see  beUtui),  and  may  be  thus  m.- 
emplifled : — 


Now.  without  accent,  these  notes  would  have  no  measure, 
that  is,  would  not  be  in  any  musical  time ;  but  if  the  flra^ 
fifth,  and  ninth  are  accented,  the  whole  will  be  divided  into 
bars  of  oomiQon,  or  equal,  time.  Sx. 


If  an  emphasis  is  i^ven  to  the  first,  fourth,  and  aevent;!: 
notes,  the  aeries  will  divide  into  ban  of  triple  time.  Ex. 
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Agiitt.  an  entirely  dUFemt  effect  irill  be  produoed 
amring     leeeot  on  the  flnt,  thiid*  fifth.  &e.,  notes  ffif 
the  SUM  series.  Bx. 


- 

Oratorical  accent  is  expreasicm— is  the  accent  dictated  by 
Haelmg— and  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  bar. 
It  often  ia  required,  though  the  composer  may  not  have 
maiked  it  by  any  sign,  but  left  it  to  the  knowledge  and 
tute  of  the  performer  to  discover  and  enforce.  Conuoonly, 
bnreTCT,  the  terms  riftforzato  (Btrengthened),  and  aforxato 
(Tiolaitly  forced),  axe  used  for  the  purpose,  thougn  these 
putioidw  an  too  often  thought  ^nonymoos.  An  acute  angle 
it  also  emplt^ed  to  indicate  such  emphasis.  The  an- 
aexed  passage,  from  llfozart's  Figarot  is  an  example  of 
ontorica]  accent,  the  stress  being  kid  on  notes  in  hwi  the 
nnacceated  and  accented  parts  of  the  bar,  the  voids  '  Gtnsti 
Ml'  (JustGodsl)  demanding  strong  expression:— 


ACCENTED  vKvn  of  a  Bab,  in  Musi<r,  are  such  as 
Dttuially  require  some  emphasis.  In  common  time,  the  bar 
of  whidi  is  divided  into  fimr  parts,  the  first  and  third  are 
Mcented,  the  second  and  ftnuuL  unaccented. '  Bx. 


I' 

ae.  un.  ac.  un.  ac  un.  'ao..un.  ac. 

If  file  moTement  is  very  slow,  iSdb  accent  will  fall  on  the 
fat,  Quid,  Utti,  and  seventh  parts. — on  every  onSbes  quaver. 

In  tr^  time  of  tiuee  ontohets,  theaooent  is  on  the  first; 
iIk  NOMd  and  third  are  unaccented.  Though  some  writers 
mrfopiniim  that  the  last  ought  to  have  a  very  weak  stress, 
b. 
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ac  un.  un.  a.  n.  u.  a.  u.  u.  a.  a.  u.  a.  u.  u,  a. 


In  three-(}uaver  time  the  accent  is  on  the  first  quaver 
■nif.  In  six-quaver  time,  it  is  on  the  first  and  fourth 
^vers.  Nine-quaver  and  twelve-quaver  timea,  which  are 
mly  multiples  of  the  two  former,  follow,  the  same  rule  as 
tluK.  The  extremes,  however,  of  slowness  and  quickness 
in  times,  though  not  Edtering  their  names,  change  the  num- 
W  of  accent^  parts.  Thus,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
CKh  bar  of  common  time  in  an  oAigio  (a  very  slow  move- 
meat)  has  four  accented  parts ;  and  when  six-quaver  time  is 
^  n^id,  or  presto,  ib»  first  note  in  eadi  bar  is  alone  ac- 
xiled.  The  various  times  (as  well  m  the  many  cleb) 
i«f^  to  be  reduced  in  number,  by  which  the  laws  of 
MKntm^ht  be  much  simplified,  and  confined  to  two  very 
liiiD  rules.    [See  Clsf  and  Tim.] 

ACCEPTANCE.   [See  Bill  or  Bxchanob.] 

ACCESSARY— from  the  low  Latin  accessorivs  vel  aeeo- 
■rtiB*— is,  in  law,  one  who  is  guilty  of  a  felonious  offence, 
M  IS  chief  actor,  bat  as  a  partici^tor  without  being 
FKKDt  at  the  time  of  the  actual  committing  of  the  offence, 
M  by  commancL  advice,  insti^tion,  or  concralment,  kc, 

Aman  may  be  accessary  either  before  the  ftct  or  after  it. 

An  accessaiy  hefore  tnefaeft  is  defined  hy  Lord  Hale 
to  be  tat  who, '  bemg  absent  at  the  time  the  crime  com- 
mitted, doth  yet  procore,  counsel,  or  command  another  to 
«>Dimt  a  crime.*  The  absence  of  the  offender  is  necessary 
t>  cnutitate  Iiim  an  accessary,  as  otherwise  he  would  M 
>  ^ndpal ;  and  he  must  have  procured  the  commission 
the  crime,  either  by  direct  personal  communication  witfi 
w  actual  perpetrator,  or       tsmnqing  his  advice  or 
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command  tJbroug^  some  indirect  cbannd.   But  the  mere 


ponoeafanent  of  a  felony  intended  to  be  committed,  witbont 
■ctoal  instigation,  will  not  make  a  man  an  aooesBarr :  as 
that  is  only  a  miipriuoi  of  fiilony.  It  it  an  estabuuied 
rule,  that  vhoe  a  man  iwwtpQTMfai  another  to  ooqmiit  an 
unlawful  act,  he  is  accessary  not  mnciy  to  llie  act  com- 
manded, but  to  all  the  consequences  that  may  ensue  upon 
it,  except  such  as  could  not  in  any  reasonaUe  probability 
he  anticipated  or  feared.  But  a  man  will  not  be  guilty 
as  accessary  before  the  fact  if  he  command  another  to  kiU 
A,  and  be  kills  B,  knowing  that  it  was  not  A,  because 
the  particular  crime  be  contemplated  has  never  been  com- 
plete. It  is  otherwise  where  the  directions  have  been 
nibBt4MtiaUjf  pursued,  although  the  crime  may  not  have 
been  committed  {vedsely  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
commanded  to  be  done,  as  where  a  murder  is  effected  hy 
means  of  stabbing  instead  ti  poisoning. 

Such  is  the  general  law  as  to  accessaries  hefiire  the  fiwt. 
In  tiuM  ofeices,  however,  which  are  sodden  and  imjmniedi- 
titod,  as  manslau^ter  ami  the  like,  there  camiot  of  eounw 
be  any  ^pcessaries  b^ore  the  fact. 

An  eecessaiy  afier  the  faotf  is  one  who,  knowing  that  a 
man  has  committed  a  felony,  receives,  rdieves,  or  aeeists 
him.  In  general,  any  assistance  given  to  a  felon,  to  hinder 
his  being  apprehended,  tried,  or  suffering  punishment,  as 
1^  ufibrcung  nim  the  means  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  justice, 
will  constitute  the  assister  an  accessary  after  the  fact ;  but  it 
is  not  so  if  the  assistance  given  have  no  such  tendency,  as 
when  clothes  or  necessaries  are  supplied  to  a  felon  in  jail. 
Although  anv  act  done  to  enable  the  criminal  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  law  will  make  a  man  guilty  as  accessaiy 
after  the  ftc^  a  mere  omisnon  to  wprdiena  him,  without 
^ving  positive  assistance,  will  not  have  that  effect  Also, 
if  the  crime  he  not  completed  at  tiie  time  of  the  relief  or 
assistance  afforded,  the  reuever  or  assister  is  not  adjudged  an 
accessary  to.  it ;  as  where  a  mortal  wound  has  been  given, 
bat  the  murder  is  not  then  wwMnimififttpd  by  the  death  of 
the  party;  yet,  the  crime  once  complet^  not  even  the 
nearest  ties  of  blood  can  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  con- 
cealment or  relief,  except  alone  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  whom 
the  law  supposes  to  be  so  much  under  the  coercion  of  her 
husbendj  tnat  she  ou^ht  not  to  be  considered  as  accessary 
to  his  cnme,  by  receiving  him  after  it  has  been  committed. 

By  tiie  late  statutes  of  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  and  11  and 
12  Vict.  c.  46,  the  punishment  of  accessaries  before  the  fact 
is  as^milatra  to  that  which  is  by  law  inflicted  on  the 
{nincipel ;  and  accessaries  after  the  &ct  are  made  punish- 
able with  tnnsportation,  imprisonment,  or  (if  a  male)  with 
w^pping. 

Fonnerly,  no  accessary  could  be  tried  until  after  the 
conviction  ot  the  prindfMU,  the  crime  of  the  former  being 
regarded  as  in  a  manner  dependent  on  that  of  the  latter ; 
but  that  rule  is  now  abolished  by  the  11  and  12  Vict.,  c.  4$, 
which  also  provides  that  accessaries  b^ore  the  fact  ^all  be 
tried  in  all  respects  as  if  they  were  principal  felons.  By 
the  same  statute,  accessaries  tffter  the  net  may  be  tried  ana 
convictedj  either  as  accessair  or  for  a  distinct  substantive 
felony,  without  waiting  for  the  conviction  of  the  principal, 
who  may  not  be  within  the  reach  of  justice,  or  who  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  acquitted  through  accidental  fiulure  of 
evidence. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  distinction  between 
principals  and  accessaries  hcilas  oafy  in  cases  of  felony.  In 
treason,  there  are  no  accessaries,  but  all  are  principals.  So^ 
too,  in  all  crimes  under  the  d^^ree  of  felony,  there  are  no 
accessaries  either  before  or  alter  the  fact,  but  all  persons 
concerned  tlunrebi,  if  guilty  at  all,  are  principals ;  the  same 
rule  holding  with  regard  to  tiie  highest  and  lowest  offences, 
though  upon  different  reasons.  In  treason,  all  are  principals 
propter  Mium  deUoti;  in  inferior  crimes,  all  are  principals, 
because  the  law  does  not  descend  to  distiii^^h  the  difficnnt 
iihades  of  guilt  in  crimes  below  the  d^ree  of  felony. 

The  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  differs  somewhat  from 
that  of  England.  According  to  the  Scotch  law,  there  may 
be  accessanes  before  or  at  the  fact;  but  it  reoogpsei  no 
accession  after  the  fact,  except  by  such  conduct  as  mfin  by 
li^al  evidmce  previous  knowledge,  counsel,  or  cO'Kiperatiim. 
And  in  Scotiand  it  is  settled  that  the  principal  and  acces- 
saries may  be  tried  on  one  and  the  same  indictment,  and  at 
one  and  the  same  time ;  or  the  trial  of  the  accessary  may 
take  ptece  without  the  principal  (See  Alison's  Crimmal 
Law  of  SeeUoHd,  toL  L  pp.  67-71,  ud  Uie  authorities  then 
oited.} 
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ACCIDENT,  MB  Pbidxoabus. 
ACCIPENSES,  in  Zoolog7,  a  g«»u  of  fldUB.  [See 
SrvRaBOH.] 

AGCOLAa)E.  This  Fnsichwonl,deriTed  from  the  Latin 
Mi,  to,  and  ccUtm,  the  neck,  signiflea,  in  fomfliar  apeech,  an 
eutmee.  Sun^  accordingly  luTesuppoaed  that,  when  tued 
■8  descriptiTe  of  a  oertata  part  of  the  andeot  ceremony  of 
eonfbning-  knig^htihood,  the  jpaiticniar  act  which  it  denoted 
was  the  emlrra«$,  accompamed  with  a  kiss,  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  new-made  knight,  in  token  of  the  brother- 
hood eatablished  between  them  by  his  admisaitm  into  the 
order  of  chirahy.  It  has,  however,  been  the  more  gwiendly- 
reoeiTed  opinion,  tliat  the  accolade  was  what  we  call  m  English 
(thoo^  perhaps  improperly)  the  dabbinr,  the  slight  blow 

S'  Ten  to  the  cheek  or  shoolaer  of  the  knight, '  as  an  emblem,' 
use  the  language  of  Gibbon, '  of  the  last  affront  which  it 
was  lawful  for  him  to  endure.'  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
great  uitiqtd^  of  this  cuatran.  Oregoty  of  Touia,  writing 
m  the  dxtk  ceitaiy,  describee  llu  blow  m  the  ihoalder  as 

Sof  Ilia  ceremony  witii  which  the  klnga  of  France,  of  the 
xaoe.  were  wont  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
ACCOUPANIHENT,  in  Music,  is  the  subortinato  part, 
or  parts,  aeeompaiqriiig  a  voice,  or  several  voices,  or  a  [urin- 
eipid  imtnmien^  flee.  The  piano-forte  or  guitar  part  of  A 
aong  is  ^e  accom|raniment,  the  air  itself  being  the  prin- 
oipal,  the  other  oiily  the  useftil  aUy,  the  support.  In  a  con- 
certo the  whole  band  accompany  the  instrument  for  which 
the  chief  and  prominent  part  u  composed,  except  in  the 
tutH  parts,  (i. those  porttons  of  the  concerto  in  which  the 
mincqtal  instrument  resUj  ttwn^  anbestral  pexts  taketiie 
txrm  of  a  fttll  piece. 

Aeem^aartiment  is  also  the  harmony  of  a  figured  base,  or 
another  word  for  what  is,  by  a  foolish,  unmeaning  tnm— 
hot  too  generally  adopted  to  be  at  once  diaeatdeo— called 
^orough-biue. 

The  Accompemimeia  ike  Sode  is  tiie  harmony  asrigned, 
perdy  by  what  may  be  called  natoiie  and  partly  ov  custom, 
to  that  series  of  notes  denominated  the  iluttome  «»«  asoe^ 
mg and  de80ondnig.8neh scale  bdng  taken  as  abase.  Ex. 
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The  diatonic  scale  adopted  as  a  melody  has  one  simple 
accompaniment,  consisting  inmost  exclusively  of  common 
chorda;  hut  it  is  also  susceptible  of  many  different  har- 
monies, the  study  of  which  is  of  the  utmost  importeuce  to 
tiie  singer,  as  well  as  the  aoeompanirt  and  composer.  [See 
Diatonic  Scalk.] 

Dr.  Barney  (in  Rees'  Cydopeedia)  seems  very  much  in- 
clined to  &vonr  the  opinions  concerning  accompaniment 
which  Rousseau  endeavoured  to  pnpante  in  his  Lettre 
«ir  la  Mutique  Rxui^aue.  This  aonto  Fkimeh  writer,  the 
xealona  defender  of  the  Italian  school  when,  aa  relates  to 
dramatio  music,  it  certainly  was  the  best;  thinks  that  an  ac- 
ccnnpaniment  of  the  smallest  possible  number  of  notes  is  to  be 
pre&xed ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  enraptured  by  a  UtUe 
boy  who,  at  the  penormance  of  an  Italian  biuletta  in  Paris, 
accompanied,  on  the  barpsicluHrd,  the  airs  with  harmony  of 
ibe  most  meagre  kind,  sometimes  playing  with  (mly  two 
Angers.  Rousseau  bad  not  acquired  a  taste  for  rich  har- 
mony, for  mth  the  music  of  the  German  school  he  was  very 
little,  if  at  all,  accjuainted ;  but  that  our  celelHuted  and  gene- 
rally very  judicious  English  writer,  to  whom  the  finest 
compositions  of  Germany  were  well  known,  should  have 
sanctioued  opinions  formed  upon  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
nAisct  flsistiDg  in  the  middle  ttf  the  lait  omturyy  ie 


■omevhat  a  matter  of  luiprise ;  and  aa  Dr.  Burec^  is  an 
•nOority,  it  is  more  neeeaaary,  for  file  take  of  Uie  ai^  to 

demurto  his  judgment  here.  Etttnoduiinr^tu-  andaen- 
sible  accompanists  w^  know  this  medium.  The  old  Ilaliaii 
accompaniment  can  now  hardly  be  endund ;  vfailoi  certahihr* 
many  ultra-Germanists  of  this  preent  day  ovwpower  mddqy 
by  the  multitude  of  notes  which,  fiivwsntof  sound  Judgment 
and  in  a  truepedantic  spirit,  they  are  so  prone  to  employ. 

ACCOMFTS.— [See  Book-kbxpino.] 

ACCOUNT  or  ACCOMPT  (ftom  the  low  Latin  Coair 
pettus),  is  a  form  of  action  which  in  the  eariier  times  was 
much  resorted  to,  and  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made 
in  the  old  law  books.  Strictly,  it  lay  only  against  a  bailiff 
or  receiver,  requiring  him  to  render  an  account  of  Hm 
moneys  roceivea  by  him  as  such  b^iff  or  receiver;  but  the 
fturm  of  action  b«ng  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  convenient 
at  that  time,  it  was  extended  to  cases  where  die  p«wm 
called  upon  to  account  was  neitiier  a  bailiff  not  an  autho- 
rized receiver,  if  he  had  ih  any  way  received  and  retained 
money  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hm  huidad  over  to  the 
claimant.  At  present  the  action  of  account  is  raicAy  used, 
a  bill  in  equi^  being  found  to  be  in  practice  a  mudi  more 
eflbctual  mode  of  settling  dinmted  aoooants ;  whilst  in  the 
odwr  oases  formerly  embraced  by  die  action  of  account,  vari- 
OOB  modem  and  more  simple  forms  of  proceeding  are  adopted 
in  preference  to  this,  which  is  difficult,  oQatory,  and  expensive. 

ACCUMULATION,  in  Political  Soonomy.  is  the  aet  of 
adding  one  Satnng  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  fwming 
CapUaL  Every  saving  indicates  an  excess  of  produodon 
over  consumption,  and  the  aocumulated  ^oeia  ooutilalM 
individual  and  national  riches. 

In  1861,  30,184.604/.  was  the  amount  of  deposits  in 
savings-banks  m  En^and,  So^tland,  and  Ireland,  made  by 
1,161,8S8  depoffltors.  This  hige  capital  was  an  accumulation, 
penny  by  penny,  shiUing  by  shOliog,  and  pound  by  pounds  of 
Ae  soring!  of  that  class  of  penws  who^  in  every  oounttr,  Im* 
the  greatest  diiflcnl^  in  aecnmnkting.  Habitual  elfiirtB  of 
self-^nial,  and  a  ri^  detwmination  to  postpone  tempawr 
gratifloatiiMi  to  pennanent  good,  could  alone  have  enaUed 
these  accumulators  to  retain  so  much  of  what  tbey  had  pB»- 
duoed  beyond  the  amount  of  what  tii^  consumed.  This  sum 
of  80,18^804^  represents  as  many  products  of  industry  as 
could  be  bought  by  that  sum.  It  is  a  capital  which  remains 
for  the  encouragement  of  productioe  omsumption;  that  ia, 
it  is  now  applied  as  a  fund  for  setting  others  to  produce, — 
to  enable  them  to  consume  while  they  pioduoe, — and  in  like 
manner  to  accumulate  some  part  of  their  pioductioiiB  bt^uiid 
what  they  consume.  The  whole  amoimt  of  our  natuwel 
riches — the  capital  of  this,  and  of  every  other  country — baa 
been  formed  by  the  same  slow  but  oeetain  process  of  indivt- 
dual  savings,  and  the  aocumulatkms  of  savinga. 

The  eonswDDVtioa  of  an^  produetin  is  the  destmetioD  of 
its  value.  The  produoticm  waa  created  by  industry  to 
administer  to  individual  wants,  to  be  consumed,  to  be  de- 
stroyed. When  a  thing  capable  of  being  consumed  is  pro- 
duced, a  value  Is  created  ;  when  it  is  consumed,  that  value 
is  destroyed.  The  general  mass  riches  then  remains 
the  same  as  it  wa#  before  that  production  took  idaoe.  If  tiie 
power  to  produce,  and  the  dl^>osition  to  consume,  were  equal 
and  constant,  there  could  be  no  saving,  no  accumulation,  no 
capitel.  If  mankind,  by  their  intelligence,  their  skill,  tlieir 
division  of  emjdoymente,  their  union  of  forces,  had  not  put 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  produce  more  than  is  consumed 
while  the  great  body  <^  industrious  uudertakinga  is  in  pro- 
gress, society  would  have  been  stetionary, — civmxation  amid 
never  have  advanced.  Whatever  is  consumed  by  those  who 
are  carrying  forward  the  business  of  production,  is  called  pro- 
ductive consumption.  Whatever,  on  the  otiia-  hand,  is  con- 
sumed by  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  re-produoing,  is 
called  wyroAtefnw  consumption.-— 1.  A  shoemaker,  we  wfll 
say,  rents  a  shop,  works  iq>  leather  and  other  materiab,  luan 
various  tools,  bums  out  candles,  and  is  himself  fod  and 
clothed  while  in  the  act  of  producing  apair  of  shoes.  Tide 
is  productive  consumption;— for  the  ^air  of  shoes  rqireaents 
ttie  value  of  the  materials  employed  m  them,  the  commodi- 
ties consumed  by  the  shoemaker  during  their  production,  «ad 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tooU  a^^Iied  in  makiog  them.  If  the 
shoes  represent  a  higher  value  than  what  has  bran  ocmaumed, 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  productiveness  of  the  labour  of  Hie 
shoemaker,  the  difference  is  net  produce,  wtuch  may  be  saved, 
and  with  other  savings,  become  a4>itaL — 2.  The  sooemaker, 
we  will  suppose,  accumulates  profits  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  live  wiuuMit  making  shoes,  (^'^n'^ing  hknidf  to  ai^ 
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«te  Wneh  of  iadtutvjr.  H»  nov  ium  w  TWtorwh,  ht 
snplaTs  no  tool%  bnt  ba  aomoBMi  ftw  tlie  npport  ud  «w 
jsynMnt  q(  existenoe,  wtthoat  ad^ng  uylliii^  to  tho  grota 
pnAnoa  of  sooiety this  h  uaunduetive  cofouTpption.  It 
voald  be  well  to  note,  hovom.  Unttfaanmaylieaireotpco- 
diwlioii,  and  indireet  ^odoetion.  TIm  afananakftr  h  an 
examine  of  the  one  ease ; — the  man  of  nienee,  who  eala^aa 
ttie  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  thus  enables  otiiets  to 
wodnce  more  succeasfbUy,  is  an  example  of  the  other.  [See 
ComvicpTioir.] 

Aoeumnlatknu  neiely  hoarded  up,  and  not  put  to  use, 
have  been  denominated  savings :  when  they  am  ai^Iied  to 
the  encouragement  of  produetion,  they  are  capita],  and  an 
oa^ble  of  producing  pcoAt  The  savings  of  the  artisans, 
daneslioa,  and  labourers,  who  make  np  the  depositors  in 
flBvingfl-banlu,  am  eajntal,  and  pnduoa  j^oAt  to  the  aoeu- 
molattm^  in  the  shape  of  intetest  If  a  man  is  engaged  in 
maBttftetrnMOTbade  of  any  sNt,  his  savings  esnbeieadily 
inTCSted  as  oa{ntal ;  beeause  every  saving  applied  to  Us  own 
branch  of  juoduetkm  enables  him  to  extend  the  quantity  of 
what  he  prodnees.  If  his  savings  exeeed  the  demaniu  of 
hb  business,  he  lends  a  portion  <»bia  capital,  either  dbeetiy 
or  indirectly,  tD  some  other  producer,  who  pays  taim  a  part 
of  his  profits  as  interest  Those  who  derive  their  income 
from  revenue,  and  not  from  ptoBt  or  labour,  either  consume 
as  much  as  ^ey  receive,  or  they  aeeumulate  more  capital. 
Whatever  they  save  is — tike  every  saving  of  e\-eiy  class — a 
clear  addition  to  the  seneial  riches,  and  a  means  tiiroagh 
which  pzodnotive  takes  the  jdaoe  of  unproductive  con- 
sumption. 

Whatever  is  saved  and  accumulated  Is  a  saving  and 
lecumulation  of  commodities  which  have  been  produced. 
The  value  of  the  aeeumulation  is  most  conveniently  ex 
praaaed  by  an  equindent  in  money ;  but  only  a  very  small 
part  oi  m»  aocnmuluion  is  actually  mmey.  A  few  miUuHia 

buIUiHi  ue  snfBeient  to  oarry  on  the  ttansadioiis  of  Ais 
eountry;  its  aocumulattons,  or  capital,  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  several  times  the  amount  of  all  the  bullion  that 
exists  in  the  world.  A  great  part  of  what  is  saved,  there- 
fine,  is  an  accumulation  of  products  suitable  for  consump- 
tun.  The  moment  that  they  are  applied  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  production,  they  begin  to  be  consumed.  They  en- 
courage production  only  as  far  aa  they  enable  the  producers 
to  consume  while  they  are  in  the  act  of  producing.  Aocu- 
molation,  tbnefbre,  ia  no  hindrance  to  consumption.  It 
cDcourages  consumption  as  much  as  expenditure  of  revenue 
nuaccompaQied  by  accumulation.  It  coanges  only  unpro- 
doetive  into  nroductive  otmsumption ;  it  enables  the  thinn 
eonsomed  to  oe  replaced,  instead  of  b«ng  utterly  destroyra. 
The  manner  in  wuich  this  effect  is  brought  about  requires 
to  be  shown  a  little  in  detail ;  and  we  may  probably  make 
the  sal^ect  clearer  if  we  exhibit  the  influence  upoa  socie^ 
of  the  conduct  of  three  different  individuals^  eacn  of  whom 
may  be  taken  as  examples  of  a  class. 

1.  The  modigal,  who  utterly  destroys  the  accumulated 
pmperty  wnich  the  labours  of  others  have  created,  is,  for- 
tunately, an  exception  to  the  general  mass  of  ooniumers. 
As  mankind  have  become  more  instructed,  they  have  been 
leas  disposed  to  look  with  oomplaoenoy  upon  the  eafew  of 
■oeh  an  individual.  Even  amongit  ill-informed  people,  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  it  ssid  of  such  an  unhappy  person, 
that  be  has  eaten  his  estate.  It  is  not,  of  course,  meant  by 
this  expnssion  that  his  house  or  his  lands  are  actually  eon- 
somed ;  but,  though  house  and  lands  remain,  somethii^ 
equal  in  value  haa  bem  deitnqred  by  bii  extravaganoe.  1m 
Qortgages  or  sdla  his  house  or  landa;  and  the  prooeeds  of 
Jiesale  are  ocHUnmed  by  riotous  emapanionB,  by  tnoughtless 
domntics,  by  miniaten  to  his  sensniu  passions,  b^  the  per- 
sons wbo  have  been  engased  in  prepuing  far  him  fbolish 
gratiflimtions.  The  oajntaf  which  has  bought  his  house  and 
Unds  haa  been  withdrawn  fiom  productive  consumption.  It 
vas  employed,  we  will  say,  bi  a  puticular  ntecies  of  manu- 
beture ;  and  the  workmen  whom  it  called  mto  action  were 
aeottstomed  to  consume  in  the  most  advantageous  way  for 
pcoduetum,  whilst  they  were  themselves  reproducing.  The 
coital  is  withdrawn  mm  manufactnres  to  support  the  con- 
■umption  of  a  number  of  persons  whose  command  of  the 
means  cf  otmsumption  will  soon  be  at  an  end ;  and  whose 
coQsompiion,  while  it  lasts,  is  so  capricious,  that  no  regular 
Inanch  of  industry  can  addiess  itKlf  to  its  snpply.  The 
productive  eonsumen.  who  were  maintained  while  tae  capital 
was  engaged  in  manofhenma,  lose  thnr  em^oyment ;  they 
bcenne  competiton  in  the  taazketttf  labour;  their  oomp^ 


tilkn  dtanialihM  wioiB;  and  Ae  whola  body  of  produoliTO 
ennumwia  in  mfa-  dapuliMnt  of  industry  an  ounpeUad  to 
eeosunw  Im.  The  unptodiutive  ooasamption  of  the  pro- 
digal goes  on  tUl  he  ean  eonauma  no  longer.  The  value  of 
hla  estate  ia  nUaAy  dealroved ;  it  is  lo  much  oomplatoly 
wasted  of  the  ganeral  cental  If  all  eamtalists  wm  to 
imraue  the  same  oourte  as  the  prodigal,  in  leiM  than  a  gene- 
ratlon  the  moat  civilised  oountevwrnild  return  to  a  state  of 
the  most  he^ess  barbariam.  Then  would  he  no  fhnd  fcr 
tiw  malnleimnce  of  labour.  Adam  Smith  wy%  of  the  man 
who  enoroaehoauptm  his  capital.  '  By  diminishing  the  fbnds 
destined  fbr  tite  employment  of  produeti\'e  labour,  ha  neces- 
sarily (finishes,  so  flu:  as  it  depends  upon  him,  ibe  quan- 
tity of  titiat  labour  whioh  adds  a  \'alue  la  the  suhjeet  upon 
whleb  it  is  bestowed,  and,  oonaaqiiently*  the  value  of  the 
annual  pn^uee  of  th«  land  and  labow  of  the  whole  eountiy. 
the  imI  w«altfa  and  Mwniw  <tf  its  hihabitaiito.' 

8.  The  jpn^vietor  who  syitamatieaUy  oonaumes  hii  n- 
venne,  without  taldi^faim  or  adding  to  hl»e^>ital.  is  not  a 
pnbUe  enemy,  aa  the  prodigal  h,  but  be  is  eertainly  not  a 
public  henemctor.  Aa  ftr  aa  the  mere  act  of  consumptkm 
goes  he  deatrm  witiumt  reproducing.  But  he  may  oon- 
sume  to  the  fhli  extent  of  hia  income;  ftamishing  no  ftinda 
fat  reiffoductlve  oonsumption,  without  any  Ihult  of  his  own ; 
and,  in  some  respects,  he  may  aoounulato  Whilst  he  con- 
sumes, so  as  to  enable  others  to  oonsume  profi  tably.  If  he 
have  children  whom  be  trains  to  manhood,  bestowing  upon 
them  a  liberal  education,  and  causing  them  to  be  diligentlpr 
instructed  in  some  calling  which  requires  skill  and  expen- 
enee,  he  is  an  accumulator.  Ae  oapital  tiius  spent  in 
enabling  his  children  to  be  prooncera,  be  has  acoiunulated 
a  fund  out  of  his  consumption  wUeh  may  be  producthw  at 
a  Aiture  day.  He  has  paatpcmad  his  eontributitm  to  ttie 
genwal  stoek ;  bat  he  bas  not  withheld  it  altogvther. 
^teaUnc  generally,  however,  of  the  elasi  who  emmnw 
all  their  uwnue,  we  may  be  warranted  in  aaytog  that  ib» 
eueouragement  which  they  afford  to  industry  never  advanoea, 
because  there  is  no  accumulation  to  give  employnmit  ton«v 
industry.  A  man  who  receives  a  thousand  a  year,  and  ^ends 
it,  may  give  employment  to  twenty  men ;  but,  after  he  haa 
spent  this  sum  mr  twenty  years,  he  will,  in  the  twentieth 
year,  give  employment  only  to  the  same  numbw  ot  men 
that  he  did  in  the  first  year.  The  Aind  whioh  sets  the 
labourers  in  action  cannot  increase,  and  thereftxe  the  labour- 
ers cannot  increase,  because  tiie  amount  of  labonrto  be  per- 
formed cannot  increase.  If  the  labourers  Increase  beyond 
the  labour,  they  each  labour  less,  and  are  each  worse  paid. 

3.  Let  us  take  a  capitalist  with  an  ineome  a  thousand 
a  year,  who  consumes  three-flfOn  of  tint  ineome  nnprodue- 
ti^-ely,  and  employs  two-fltUis  in  pnidaotive  consumptitm. 
By  his  unproductive  emsnrnptkm  of  six  hundred  a  year, 
twelve  men  are  maintained,  taking  the  proportion  ta  the 
f^mer  case.  By  his  productive  consumption  of  four  hundred 
a  year,  either  m  agricultunl  or  commercial  undertakings, 
or  by  lending  the  money  to  oUien,  he  employs  eight  mm. 
The  effbct  of  the  expenditure  upon  labour  is  so  fkr  eqnal  in 
this  case  and  the  former.  But  when  a  profit  is  made,  there 
is  an  essential  difference  ;  for  if  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
or  fifty  pounds  profit,  is  annually  made  upon  the  tour  hun- 
dred pounds,  there  is  a  fund  created  for  the  constant  em- 
ployment of  another  labourer.  The  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent  profit  upon  the  profit  in  five  or  six  years,  enables  a 
second  additional  labourer  to  be  emi^ed,  and  so  on.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  loofits,  gradually  aoeumulated,  enable  the 
number  m  labourors  to  inereeae ;  «nd  thua  in  all  oountriei 
where  ca|dtal  is  saved  tot  produetive  eonsnmption,  tiie  wpa- 
lation  may  be  doubled,  and  the  larger  number  be  yet  better 
fed,  and  lodged,  and  dothed,  than  the  smaller. 

The  accumulations  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
must  bo  determined  by  the  extent  of  individual  accumu- 
lations. National  accumulations  fheilitate  individual,  by  ren- 
dering industry  easier  and  more  effective.  They  are  exhi- 
bited m  the  form  of  roads,  canals,  harbours,  docks,  brid^, 
water-works,  public  buildings,  endowments  for  education. 
These  facilities  for  accumulation  fbllow  the  accumulations  of 
individuals,  although  a  feeble  accumulation  miy  be  rendered 
powerful  by  a  judicious  expenditure  upon  a  great  puUie 
ol^ect  The  formation  of  a  road,  tor  instance,  tiirough  an 
agricultural  district,  by  opening  a  market  ma^  enable  the 
agriculturists  to  accnmnlato  wious  aavhigs  arisbig  out  of 
that  ready  communication. 

Whatever  tends  to  enlighten  the  great  bo^y  of  the  people 
fluffitatea  individual  aoenmnl^lp^^li 
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productions  of  indiutJT,  eipecially  amon^  the  humbler 
daases  of  the  eommumty,  ii  Tasted,  in  addition  to  that  portion 
which  ii  enjoyed.  Every  consumption  that  is  saved  by  habits 
of  (xder,  by  knowing  the  best  way  of  setting  about  a  thing,  by 
eomomy  in  the  use  of  matnials,  is  so  much  saved  of  the 
national  capital ;  and  what  is  saved  femains  to  give  new  en- 
couragement to  the  labour  of  the  producer,  and  to  bestow  an 
increase  of  comforts  upon  the  consumer.  Again,  the  more 
that  professional  skill  of  every  start  is  based  upon  real  know- 
ledge, the  more  productive  will  be  the  industry  of  every  dass 
<tf  labouren.  Above  all,  sound  morals,  and  pure  and  nmple 
tastes,  ore  the  best  presemliTes  from  wastoml  expenditure, 
both  in  the  xidt.  and  in  the  poor ;  and  he  Hai  limits  his 
individual  gratification  to  effects  wcnt^  of  a^  rational  being, 
has  the  beat  chance  of  aequuing  a  sufficiency  fbr  his  wante, 
u>d  of  laying  hy  something  to  provide  a  ftind  for  that  pro- 
ductive consumption  by  which  the  wants  of  others  are  bu|»- 
^ed.  [See  Smith's  Wealth  qf  NoHom,  Book  ii  chap.  iii. 
Say,  Cowi  Com^t,  tom.  L  chap.  xiii.  and  xiv.  M'CuU 
loch's  Principles,  Part  I.  chap.  ii.  $  3.  Mill's  Elements 
Polit.  Earn.  chap.  iv.  $  1.] 

ACCUSATIVE  CASE,  a  term  used  in  the  grammatical 
system  ofthe  Latin  language,  and  thence  unnecessarily  in- 
troduced into  that  of  the  English  language.  In  Greek  this 
case  is  not  called  accusative,  but  nie  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  corresponding  term  in  that  language.  In 
the  artielB  abh^ve  eatet  the  meaning  of  the  wora  case  was 
exidained.  In  Hut  articile  it  was  seen  that  the  Utde  syllable 
em  is  attached  to  the  end  of  Latin  nouns,  and  has  the  mean- 
ing oS  motion  to.  But  when  the  umple  Latin  noun  ter- 
minated in  a  vowel,  the  e  of  m  was  absrabed  by  that  pre- 
ceding vowel.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  Roma  was,  and  is, 
the  name  of  the  Roman  capital,  though,  by  Englishmen, 
generally  corrupted  intoilom«,'  consequently,  to  Jromewas 
expressed  by  Somam  (a  contraction  trom  Roma-em) ;  so,  in 
Romcan,  expressed  into  Rome.  In  Roma,  without  the  m, 
would  signi^  merely  in  Rome.  The  accusative  then  signify- 
ing, origmaUy,  the  object  to  which  any  motion  is  directed, 
was  afterwards,  bj  a  very  natural  metaphor,  employed  to 
distinguish  the  object  of  any  action  or  feeling ;  thus,  incen^ 
dere  Somam,  to  bum  Rome.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
have,  in  th^  languages,  vwy  closely  imitated  the  Latin 
in  Ais  nspect:  dnrptdto  de  m  cam  d  mi  Dttkinea — if 
translated  word  for  word  would  be — he  despatched  from  his 
house  to  my  Dulcinea ;  but  nothingmore  is  meant  than  what 
we  express  by — he  despatched  my  Dulcinea  &om  his  house. 
The  despatching  is  with  reference  to  Dulcinea.  The  em- 
ployment of  theletter  m,  with  or  without  a  weak  vowel  before 
It,  occurs  hkewise  in  the  Sanscrit  language ;  and  indeed  in 
our  own,  in  the  pronouns  him  and  iDhom,  from  he  and  who. 
The  Greeks  preferred  the  allied  letter  n,  which  is  also 
finind  in  some  classes  of  the  German  nouns,  as  den  Grafen, 
the  Count,  from  the  nominative  der  Graf.  When  the 
term  aocusative  ease  is  used  in  the  grammar  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, it  is  only  in  this  second  or  metaphorical  sense,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  eqiwalent  to  what  many  grammars  call 
ly  the  better  name  ox  the  oigeetive  ease,  or  mon  simp^ 
the  oWflct. 

ACkR,  a  name  given  hy^  die  Romans  to  the  tree  called 
maple  by  the  Engluh.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  genus  of 
arborescent  or  shrubby  plants,  many  of  which  are  extremely 
valuable,  for  the  sake  either  of  their  timber,  or  of  their  orna- 
mental appearance.  As  they  are  for  the  most  part  hardy, 
we  shall  enumerate  all  the  species  that  are  known,  giving 
characters  to  the  most  remarkable  only.  In  order  to  assist 
the  reader  in  distinguishing  them,  we  have  added  figures, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  of  the  leaves  of  the  more  important 
Unds. 

Acer  is  also  the  principal  genus  in  the  natural  mider 
called  AciuHBS ;  which  see. 

GbNBRIC  CHARACniL 

Flowers  green  and  inconspicuoiia,  either  containing  sta- 
mens only,  or  pist^  only,  or  both  united,  upon  the  same 
individual. 

Calyx  divided  into  five  lobes,  of  uncertain  length. 
Stamens  occasionally  five  ;  more  frequenUy  varying  from 
seven  to  nine. 
Leaves  in  all  cases  simple. 

Fruit  double  ;  each  division  containing  one  single-seeded 
cavity,  and  extended  at  the  back  into  a  lund  of  wing ;  called 
hey  in  English,  or  samara  by  botanists. 

1.  .<<ceroM)qgwm,oval-teavednuiple(^a{^tniJ«C'ami. 
Fnir.  t  993).— An  eve^rem  tne,  of  rqud  growdi,  native 


of  flie  mffthem  parts  of  India,  both  in  Nepaul  and  Kumsni. 
In  this  oonntrr,  it  is  a  very  tender  shrub,  and  if  cultivated 
in  open  grotum  ^ould  be  planted  against  a  wall.  Its  leaves, 
which  have  a  tendency  ,  to  become  lobed,  are  ux  or  seven 
iiu^es  bug,  without  any  diviaiuiB,  of  an  ovate  figure, 
tapering  into  a  narrow  pomt ;  they  stand  upon  slender  foot- 
stalks, and  are  smooth  and  glossy  above :  beneath,  th^  are 
covered  with  a  slight  bloom,  and  are  flnety-  netted.  The 
keys  are  nearly  parallel  with  each  other. 

2.  Acer  kevigatum,  the  polished  majde  (WalUch,  PI.  as. 
rar.  2.  3.  t  104).  Leaves  oblonir,  taper-pointed,  slightly 
serrated,  shining  Kteen  beneath,  fiowsrs  white,  in  bnndied 
erect  tiiynes.  jCSys  broad,  shcnrt,  smooth. — Found  in  the 
woods  m  the  higltar  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  also  in  ttie 
Alps  of  Sirmrae,  where  it  acquires  a  trunk  tliirty  or  fiirtf 
feet  hi^h,  and  from  three  to  finir  feet  thick.  Its  growth  is 
slow ;  its  timber  is  said  by  Dr.  WalUch  to  be  usra  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Nepaul  far  rafters,  beams,  and  mmilar  buuding 
purposes. 

3.  Ac^  Tataricum,  the  Tartarian  maple  (Linn.  pi, 
1495).  Leaves  heart-sha^d,  oblong,  unequallv  serrated, 
usually  undivided ;  the  veins  downy  Deneath,  Flowers  in 
short,  erect,  branched  racemes.  Keys  diveiging  a  little, 
rounded  at  the  point — An  ornamental  tree,  or  rather  lar^ 
bush,  from  twenty  to  thir^  feet  hi^  often  met  with  in 
gardens  and  pluitatioiis.  Its  native  countries  are  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia  in  Asia,  whence  it  extends  as 
far  as  Hungaiy,  there  finding  its  most  western  limit  The 
Calmuos  call  it  zarxormodon,  or  locust-tree  ;  from  its  keys, 
deprived  of  their  wings,  they  form,  by  the  aid  of  bcnling 
w^er,  an  astringent  bOTerage,  which,  mixed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  milk  and  butter,  forms  a  ftvourite  article  of  their 
diet  The  wood  is  hard  and  white,  mixed  with  brownish  veins. 

4.  Acer  striatum,  the  striped-bark  maple  (Lam.  Diet., 
2.  381.  A.  Pennsylvanicum,  Linn.  A.  Canadense,  Du 
Ham).  Leaves  roundish,  finely  serrated,  divided  at  the 
upper  end  into  three  nearly  equal  tapering  lobes ;  when 
young  covered  with  a  mesliness,  which  is  gradually  thrown 
off  as  they  increase  in  size,  flowers  in  drooping'  racemes. 
Keys  shmt,  blunt,  diverging.  Bark  striped  with  black 
and  grey.  —  A  native  of  North  America,  from  Canada 
to  the  idgh  lands  in  Geo^ia.  In  those  countries  it 
forms  a  confflderable  part  of  the  undergrowth  of  the  woods, 
among  sugar-maples,  beeches,  birches,  and  hemlock-spruce 
firs.  It  rarely  exceeds  eight  or  ten  feet  iu  height,  except  in 
a  few  very  favourable  situations,  when  it  will  occasionally 
grow  double  that  height  Its  wood  is  very  white,  and  is 
iised  by  the  North  Americans  for  inlaying  cabinet-work  ; 
its  shoots  afford  food  to  various  animals,  especially  to  the 
moose-deer,  in  winter  and  spring,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  moosC'tcood.  In  Europe  it  is  occasionally 
seen  in  plantations,  where  it  is  remarkable  for  the  bright 
rosy  tint  of  its  young  leaves  in  spring.  When  cultivated, 
it  frequently  grows  to  thrice  its  native  size,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  grafted  iqwn  the  sycamore  maple. 


3,  A.tmtarie<iM. 
10,  A.  nuNupMNUnnm. 

4.  A,ittlBtiUB. 
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5.  Acer  tmbatvm,  the  bearded  maple  (MieS,.  Fl.  Am.  dor. 
I,  S5S).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  three-lobed,  nearly  equally 
serrated ;  the  lobes  of  nearly  equal  size,  or  the  lateral  ones 
much  the  smaUest ;  nearlv  smooth  beneath.  Clusters  sessile; 
the  Btalka  of  the  female  flowers  simple ;  of  the  male  flowers, 
bnnched.  Calyx  bemrded  internally.  Keys  smooth,  dive^lin^ 
but  little. — Tbia  is  a  very  doubtful  species,  and  Measrs 
Torrey  and  Crrey,  in  their  Flora  of  North  Atagriea,  -voL  i. 
p.  249,  state  their  belief  that  ^Te  his  deacr^itioa 
man  specimens  of  A.  Saoehiriunm,  which  Bftam  has  the 

^  sepals  bearded  inside. 

6.  Acer  tptcatumy  the  spike-flowered  maple  (lorn.  Duf., 
3.  381.  A  mimtsQum,  Ait.).  Zjeaves  hearfrfihued,  smooth 
above,  downy  and  glaucous  beneath,  an  obfeng  figure, 
with  about  Ave  unequal,  t^^ering,  ooarsely  and  unequally 
semted  divisions.  Flowers  small,  green,  in  upright  racemes. 
Keys  short,  nnrnded,  a  litOe  dhrening.— A  small  tree,  of 
rather  inelegant  appearance,  found  on  mountains  in  the 
United  States  ana  in  Canada.  It  is  frequency  seen  in 
pUnCatioDfi  in  diia  country  among  odier  exotic  trees.  The 
zed  colour  of  its  keys  in     autunm  is  verj  ornamental. 

7.  ..^c«r  opo^,  the  Gueldres-iose-leaved  maple  (.^.Horf. 
Kew,  3.  436.  A.  lotundi&Iium,  Lam.  A.  opali£9Uum, 
VSiart").  Leaves  more  or  less  heart-shaped,  roundish,  &ve- 
lobed,  smooth  beneath;  the  lobes  generally  obtiue,  and 
eoanelyaemaed.  Flowers  in  drowing  corymbs.  Keys  smooth. 
—A  small  tree,  ten  or  twelve  feet  hish,  found  in  France, 
•qieeially  in  Dauphiny,  where  they  cul  it  ayart,  and  also 
in  Spain.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  like  A.  ^tutatum; 
imt  is  readily  known  by  its  leaves  being  smoodi  bmeaUi, 
and  is  fax  inferior  to  that  noble  species.  It  is  not  un- 
«»""ww  in  botanical  collections.  Its  leaves  are  sometimes 
vny  round,  and  sometimes  have  the  lobes  tapering;  both 
are  figured. 

8.  Acer  obtusaium,  the  Neapolitan  maple  {WiUd.  Sp. 
pi.  A.  984.  A.  Neapolitanum,  Tenore).  Leaves  heart- 
shaped,  roundish,  five-lobed.  woolly  beneath ;  the  lobes 
either  obtuse  at  pointed,  and  coarsely  serrated.  Flowers  in 
dn)0[nng  corylnba.  Keys  smooth. — Hungary,  Croatia,  and 
manypartB  of  Italy,  produce  diis  beautiftu  species.  On  all 
the  tdUi  and  lower  mountains  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  in 
CamaldoDi,  Castellammare,  and  the  Abruxxi,  it  is  found 
abondaotly,  growing  usually  to  the  height  of  forty  feet;  it  is 
extremely  striking,  with  its  reddish-purple  branches  in  the 
wood  of  Lucania,  between  Rotonda  and  Rulna ;  and  in  the 
Basilicate  ahd  Calalnia  it  is  said,  by  Tenore,  to  acquire  co- 
bsaal  dimensions.  It  is  certunly  very  singular  that  so  fine 
a  tree  as  this,  occu^ing  so  large  a  tract  of  country,  fre- 
qnenUy  visited  by  English  tourists,  should  be  almost  un- 
known in  this  country;  and  yet,  although  it  is  perfootlv 
hardy,  and  very  easily  multiplied,  it  is  scarcely  ever  met  wim 
in  any  but  botanical  collections.  Two  forms  of  the  leaf  are 
figured,  one  with  blunt,  and  the  other  with  pointed  lobes. 

9.  Acer  campestre,  the  common  maple.  {Linn.  Sp.  pi. 
1497.)  J«aTesneart-shaped,withthreeorflvedeepsegments 
iriiieh  are  not  serrated,  but  generally  two  or  three-lobed, 
and  narrow  at  Uwir  base ;  drnrny  beneath,  at  least  when 
nang.  Branches  oovered  when  old  with  a  corl^  bark, 
norwers  in  erect,  branched,  dowinr  oorymbs.  Keys  short, 
smooth,  widi  nearly  parallel  edgea,  divaning  at  r»fat 
angles. — Such  appears  to  be  the  most  general  character  of  Uiis 
very  common  specks,  found  in  eveiy  hedge-row  in  England, 
and  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  is  said  not 
to  be  indigenous  in  Sootiand,  and  on  the  Continent  it  does 
not  approach  the  north  nearer  than  the  southern  provinces 
ef  Sweden.  It  advances  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  tne  range 
of  the  Caucasus,  where  it  disappears.  In  England  this  is 
either  a  bush  or  a  small  tree,  of  inelegant  ^pearance,  and 
its  wood  is  of  little  value,  except  for  the  use  of  the  turner, 
who  makes  it  into  cups,  liowls.  &c. ;  in  the  southern  regim 
of  Caonsus.  we  are  told  by  PaUas  ttiat  it  becomes  a  tree 
of  handawnw  ameet,  with  a  tnmk  as  ttuek  as  a  nun's  bo^, 
lod  that  its  wood  is  so  hard  as  to  be  in  request  for  the  manu- 
facture of  musket-stocks :  it  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  this  writer  states  the  keys  of  his  plant  to  be  covered 
with  down ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  suspected  that  the  Cauca- 
■an  plant  is  distinct  from  our  maple,  in  which  the  keys  are 
■hvays  smooth.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  this  point, 
which  is  of  some  importance,  were  cleared  up.  The  com- 
■OD  ma|de  ia  sometimes  planted  by  farmers  upon  bad  land, 
iat  tbe  pmpose  of  fbneing,  for  much,  however,  it  ii  ill 

Ttm  is  a  mppoeed  rariety  of  tins,  called  itor  aM«fK- 
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oewit,  found  in  the  woods  of  Hungary  and  Austria,  which 
has  the  swments  of  the  leaves  ahrajv  teoadett  at  tiw  base 
andscazeuy  lobed. 


n.  A.  LoteUi  SO.  A.  BBMlMriniun.  94.  A.  nibnua. 

83.  A.  wiompod,  ISo.  A.  caixUtam.  S.  A.  tpicahan. 

10.  Acer  Monspetsulanum.  tbe  Montpellier  maple  (Lirtn. 
pi.  1497.  A.  trilobatum,  Lam.  A.  trilobum,  Moiuh}. 
Leaves  deciduous,  very  slightly  cordate  and  downy  at  the 
base,  with  three  perfectly  entire,  nearly  equal,  diverging 
lobes,  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Flowers  in  smsll,  loose,  erect 
bunches,  on  long  capillary  stalks.  Keys  short,  smooth,  but 
little  diverging. — Found  in  dry,  stony  situations  in  Langue- 
Dauiminy,  Provenoe,  and  Piedmont ;  it  even  occurs  as 
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fur  north  u  the  department!  of  the  Rhine.  A  small  tree  of 
rathar  handsome  appearance,  not  uncommon  in  our  ahrub- 
beriea.  It  hai  in  some  respects  the  appearaaoe  tJA.  oaoh 
pestre.  The  little  tuft  of  hair  on  the  leaves  at  the  point 
whence  the  principal  veins  radiate,  is  a  good  oharacteristic 
mark. 

11.  Acer  ertUcum,  the  Candian  maple.  {Linn.  So.  pi- 
1497.  A.  coriaoeum.  Hort.).  Leaves  evergreen,  vanahle  in 
Sana,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  leatheiy.  glossy,  smooth, 
wi^  three  entire  or  serrated  lobes,  of  which  the  side  ones 
are  the  shoiteat,  lometimes  undivided.  Flowers  in  unall. 
ereot  clusters.  Keys  small,  bfoad,  but  little  dive^ing. — A 
very  handsome  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  which  grows 
twentv  feet  high,  found  on  the  mountains  of  Candia  and 
the  Grecian  Archipelago;  and  in  this  countiy  it  thrives 
very  well  as  a  shrub,  especially  if  planted  in  the  shade. 
The  plant  usually  called  A.  eretieum  in  this  countiy  is 
A.  h^erophyllum. 

12.  Acer  keterophyUumf  the  variable  maple  {WiUd.  Arb. 
10.  t.  1.  f.  1).  Leaves  evergreen,  ovate,  unequally  serrated, 
entire  or  oocaaionaUy  three-lobed,  very  glossy. — This  is  tiie 
plant  sold  in  the  English  nurseries  under  the  name  of 
A.  eretiwM.  It  is  rather  delicate,  and  is  seldom  met  wi^ 
in  this  country  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  when 
it  becomes  a  acrubhy  bush,  having  Jitue  to  reoommend  it 
except  its  rarity.  There  does  not  seem  good  ground  for 
regarding  this  as  distinct  from  A.  eretieum. 

13.  Acer  pteudo-platanzu,  the  sycamore  maple  (Lirm. 
Sp.  pi- 1496.)  Leaves  heart-shaped,  coarsely  and  unequally 
serrated,  glaucous  and  downy  on  the  veins  beneath ;  with 
Ave  lobes,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are  generally  the  smallest. 
Flowers  in  short,  pendulous,  slightly  divided  racemes, 


in.  A-eaaitltam. 


fift.  A.  clielaalnni. 


seated  upon  a  hMry  axis.  Keys  hairy  when  young,  smooth- 
when  old,  bng,  curved,  and  diverging. — This  noble  tree  is 
scarcely  met  with  in  a  truly  wild  state  beyond  the  limits  of 
middle  and  southern  Europe :  it  is  said  to  be  wild  on  the 
edges  of  the  high  moors  of  Northumberland,  out  this  is 
doubted ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  lower  ridges  of  Cau- 
casus, and  does  not  appear  to  extend  much  ihrthor  eastward. 
In  Italy  it  Is  said  to  arrive  at  its  greatest  degree  of  perfec> 
tion,  acquiring  the  height  of  fifty  and*  sixty  feet  Its  En- 
glish name  has  originated  in  an  erroneous  notion  that  this 
u  the  sycamore  of  Scripture,— a  totally  different  tree,  fn 
an  aoooimt  (^whic^  Me  Ficos.  Although  the  wood  oi  this 
species  is  not  partieularly  valuable,  being  chiefly  used  for 
coarse  work,  where  ligbtnesa  and  toughness  are  required, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  more  universally  cultivated  fin- 
the  sake  of  iba  striking  effect  it  produces,  whether  as  a 
Mingle  tree,  or  planted  in  avenues,  or  hi  masses.  It  thrives 
upon  poor,  sanoy,  or  gravelly  soil,  especially  near  the  sea, 
wnere  few  other  trees  will  succeed ;  and  will  nen  bear  the 
smoke  of  London,  although  not  so  well  as  aom  others. 


Many  varieties  are  known  to  gardenen  of  whkdi  the  ftiUoir 
ing  are  the  most  deserving  notice 

L  The  Bed  or  (roW-*<npeii— Leaves  stained  with  yelloif 
andrad. 

iL  7%0  fiUp«f-«frip«t— Leavai  narked  with  streaks  of 
white. 

iij.  "Hie  Qolden. — Learaa  havinff  altogether  a  yeUow  tint 

IT.  The  CoretorfAitie  J^fone.— Kstinguished  by  its  broad 
leaves,  and  more  vigorooa  mode  of  grcnrai. 

Then  is  idso  mmd  in  the  iroods  of  Huagaiy,  near 
Sz&nto,  what  botanists  consider  a  varia^,  with  the  krwer 
lobes  of  tiie  leavea  as  laig«  as  the  upper.  By  wam»  this  is 
callad  A.  pabm^oHmi. 

14.  Acer  macrcphtfltum,  the  hiDad-leaved  jn^le  (Ptirtk, 
III.  Am.  Bor.  367).  leaves  deeply  beartehaped,  not  nr- 
ratad,  divided  into  five  deen,  s^veadlng.  slighUy-lobed  seg- 
ments, the  middle  on«  of  wmch  is  often  narrow  at  its  base, 
and  the  lower  ones  genraally  smaller  than  the  others; 
when  yonnv  shgfaUy  down^,  when  old  shining  and  perfeoUy 
smooth.  Fuwen  in  droopiiig  very  compaet  raeemes,  large, 
pale,  yellowiah  green.  Keys  long,  straight,  diverging, 
covered  at  the  haw  with  long  stiff  hairs. — A  tree  of  this  fiuB 
spedflaj  now  about  50  feet  in  haigh^  was,  S5  years  ago,  ntH 
cured  m  a  living  etato,  hf  the  Hortieultaral  Sode^,  from 
the  north-west  ooaat  of  North  America,  where  it  ftffms  a 
very  large  tree,  having  a  dense  uralvageotts  head,  and 
yielding  a  timber  apparency  of  eensidenble  value ;  speci- 
mens it,  brought  from  North  America,  are  soaroely  in- 
ferior in  beauty  of  the  grain  to  the  finest  saliu-vood.  It 
■proves  to  be  a  hardy  tree,  of  very  rapid  growth*  aometimea 
making  shoota  six  or  seven  feet  long  in  a  season ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  sise  of  its  leaves,  some  of  whieh, 
on  young  vigorous  shoots,  have  measured  as  much  a*  ten 
inches  in  diameter. 


14.  Am*  WMmpkyttias. 

15.  Acer  ateratliaoeum,  the  shady  maple  (WcUtich,  Pi, 
at.  rar.  9. 3. 1. 1 05).  Leaves  heart-shaped,  downy  on  the  un- 
der side,  with  five  ovate,  taper-pointed,  serrated  lobea,  of 
which  the  lowest  are  very  small.  Ftowers  in  very  abort, 
drooping  racemes. — A  large  tree,  with  a  tmnk  ofl»n  tlurw 
feet  in  diameter ;  found  in  Nepaul,  upon  Mount  Sheopore. 
It  is  not  yet  in  England. 

16.  Acer  viltomm,  the  shagn^  maple  {WtdHeh,  PI.  a*, 
rar.  -3.  4).  Leaves  heart-sha^^  three-kpbed,  ocea^naUy 
with  two  very  obscure  lateral  lobes  near  the  base,  shaegr 
beneath ;  ttte  lobes  ovate,  taper-pointed,  remotely  ln» 
equally  serrated.  Flowers  in  copious,  nodding,  shaggy, 
branched  elusten.  Keys  downy. — A  very  large  tree,  found 
on  the  high  Alps  of  Inma,  approaching  the  limits  of  perpe- 
tual snow  in  Sirmore  and  Kumaon.  TUs  veiy  distinct 
species  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  north  of  India.  It 
would,  no  doubt,  prove  hardy  in  this  country,  and  it  is  mneb 
te  be  wished  that  it  muld  be'  procured. 

17.  Acer  euttratmru  the  curve-keyed  maple  iWaOicJtf 
Pt  a$.  rar.  2.  4>. — ^A  la^  tree,  native  of  the  R^ons  to- 
wards  the  Himalaya,  in  Eamaon  and  Srinaghur. 

18.  Acer  eaudatum,  the  long-pointed  maple  (ff'itUiei^ 
PI.  as.  rar.  2. 4.) — Native  of  the  highest  regions  of  Kepuit. 
towai^  Gossain  Than,  oS  Sirmore,  Kumaoo,  and  Sriuagbnirl 
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IV.  Am  PUitanokkt,  the  Nomy  maple  {Liim.  ^.pt. 
Ii9t).  Leaves  heart-Bhined,  very  Bmooth,  except  at  toe 
axiltaeof  theveiiu;  five4al>ed,  the  lobae  taper-pomted  and 
Cnfgteg,in(li  a  ftnrt^tsp*poi]iled  diverging  teeth.  Flowen 
ii1ooie,«fBe^8tidkjedoor^be.  Keys  smooth,  divccKing. — 
A  flne  tree,  with  very  handsome  gioMy  deep-imen  laavet, 
for  the  Bake  of  f}aok  U  is  m  giMt  dnl  oamTated.  The 
uttthem  and  midlaiid  parts  of  Bmope,  nd  Om  north  of 
Ana,  as  &r  as  the  Ural  chain,  produoe  Ois  ^eotea.  Li  Uw 
Bnsnan  cmpue  it  passes  from  the  state  of  a  tHaah,  in  the 
Boc^crn  provinces,  to  that  of  a  handsome  tne  wi&  a  trunk 
t*o  ftet  miok,  in  the  move  southeni  districts.  Its  wood  ts 
i«l«ad  Aw  tamers'  work ;  from  its  asoending  tap  a  kind  of 
mne  sagar  has  been  procured,  in  the  same  way  aa  from 
tfw  A.  MBcktaimm,  in  America.  Two  varietieB  are  known 
to  gardeners ;  one,  t/te  M^MP-atfrnwi,  in  which  the  leaves  ate 
slightly  staiaed  vidi  white ;  and  the  otbu,  the  eut'laaoed, 
m  wUch  the  feavet  an  deeply  and  irregulariy  janed. 
Wbtti  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  are  toikan  tiiajr  andB  a 
wSkj  &iid.   The  seeds  ripeu  in  this  connbT; 

SO.  Aenr  me^mvmm,  the  ngar  ma^  iLmn*  Sp.  pi. 
I4W).  ]>anahMit-shued,  paeons  b«neadi,TCi78iiMctt, 
except  ac  the  Udlle  of  the  veins;  flw4ob«d,  the  M«b 
tiHpeMafaited,aa£vetycoarsriytooth(ML  Ftoiim  in  nodding 
eosymos.  Ksys  not  mooh  dnerging. — Tnm  a  litde  to  the 
Mfth  of  Saint  Jean,  in  Canada,  to  the  woods  of  Upper 
l^rginin,  and  pmbably  still  fivther  South,  ttiis  apeoios 
]mraOa;  and  n  fotms  a  large  portnn  of  ttte  vegeta- 
tion of  New  Bruiswiek,  Nora.  Bootia,  Vermtmt,  and  New 
Hampabire,  sometiBea  becoming  as  mudi  as  eighty  ftet 
k^  In  the  autumn  &e  wows  of  those  eountziss  an 
djed  of  •cnmson  hue,  by  the  changing  leaves  of  tfaeesgar 
aaple^  The  wood  is  hanl,  and  has  a  satiny  hMtie,  but  it  is 
leadily  Bttacked  by  insecte,  and  is  not  of  mnoh  vahw,  ex- 
cept whan  its  grain  is  aoadmtally  wwmd,  and  then  it  is  in 
request  for  the  cabinet-makers.    The  yoimger  Minhanx 


stBtBB»  that  it  WKf  be  at  aU  timas  known  ftem  Unt  of  the 
nd  ma^  by  ft  my  ain^  tML  If  yna  poor  a  drop  or  two 
•f  ■olntwaiK  m^hata  <a  iim  iqnii  oa  wDod  of  thsawar 
■^la*  IB  a  milnitB  it  boagaws  of  a  gieaiuli  aaat,  waua 
tfatf  of  nd  maple  beoomaa  daep  blue.  Tha  aaealianM 
■atfesr  eontainad  in  its  aeoMMiing  sap  is  the  prindpal  oanae 
■f  thia  spscies  being  in  so  much  zeqneit.  From  thv, 
ehCaiMd  1^  taking  the  tmaik  in  the  ^ting,  during  the 
apao*  to.  we»a»  a  vary  conaidankUe  qautily  of  a  flna 
Imwn  sogHris  ptoeured;  as  much,  it  is  said,  as  IS  lb.  pm 
tiea.  The  sugar  maple  does  not  generally  suooeed  vwy 
wiU  in  England,  wttem  it  is  rarely  seen ;  and  even  when  in 
healUi  »  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high. 

SI.  AcarnigTum,  the  black  sugar  maple  (AficAaux,ilr4.ii. 
p^  S38,  t  16). — This  |>lant  is  a  native  of  similar  situations 
witb  tlM  last,  of  wbioh  peihaps  it  is  only  a  varie^.  It 
diflers,  however,  in  having  leaves  of  a  daeper  Rreon,  wfacnee 
ia*  name  6/«cA,  with  their  base  much  mora  heart-shaped, 
and  nHich  mon  downy  beneath.  It  appaan  to  poaaeia 
lha  inopeities  «f  tha  sooar  ma^  Int  m  •  my  inlBrior 
dag^ee.    It  atteina  a  he^ht  of  fifiy  feeL 

sa.  Amr  IMHf  Lobefs  maide  {TtMre  CotM  Sttmmtt 
ir.  174).  LeavH  vwy  aligfatfy  heatt-ahaped,  imperftcUy 
md  irregnlBriy  tootked,  divided  into  five  shidlow,  abruptly 
yaintcd  Ima ;  quite  smooth  beneath,  except  at  the  punl^ 
whence  the  prindpi^  veins  radiate.  KejB  smooth,  very 
WtA  diveigi^.— This  laige  tree^  by  some  considered  a 
vaziety  of  X  fiaftwwirfcs,  haa  a  perpendicolar  tnink  and  a 
fcaadsasne  pyramidal  head.  It  is  found  among  the  xnooo- 
toiaa  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  of  Nai^es.  Ihere  is  a 
ifedmen  o£  this  beaotiM  acer  at  Croomej  in  Y<»feBhire, 
tlpn^  fMt  in  height. 

ts.  Aeer  trtKorpm,  Sir  Charles  Waga^s  maple  (Jfi- 
itkni,  Jf.^«ap<.iLS»8.  A. damaipunt^sW).  Lsama 
tmnaalad  s*  tha  base,  tftoeena  and  SBWolh  beneath,  de^fa 
iMM  into  tvB  jagged,  tanflr-pDintedbbea.  Flowecs  in  thick 
4Mtan, without  any  petalsv  keys  laige^  green. — Fonndin 
Mat  pMts  •f  Hottiy  America  on  the  eastern  ^e,  where  it 
fcaanmoalyaBUed  wMfeinapfB^  It  ^^nnrs  with  groat  tap- 
fty,e^aeially  on  the  banks  of  dear  nvuletewilha  giamly 
I,  and.  is  periu^w  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
It  is  aztPSflOidy  ooamum  in  (be  t^tations  of  all 
irtMve  it  is  remarkrftle  for  tina  deep  erimson  hue  «f 
■a  leaves  m  antwnn.  Ito  wood  is  light,  and  of  little  vt  no 
mlna  eoGoept  to  the  tamer.  It  it  said  to  make  exeellent 
ifenaaal  for  gunpowder.  The  haigblC  of  tins  qMeiea  eften 
taHwiitlle  {nfoKtfam  to  its  ate  di«inBoni,  thal^ 


oording  to  the  testimony  of  the  younger  Miehaux,  traes  an 
found,  espeinally  at  the  mouA  of  die  rivers  Mononghafaela 
and  AUeshany,  as  much  as  fifteen  feet  in  circumference  at 
t^ir  trunk,  without  corresponding  height  The  nursery- 
men usually  call  this  species  the  cut-leaved  acarUt  maplt. 

M.  dear  rubnttn,  the  scarlet  maple  (Litm.  Sp.  pi.  1 496. 
A  cooeitteum,  Hori,).  Leaves  slighfly  heart-shaped,  glau- 
oona  beneath,  divided  into  about  tSiae  coarsely-toothed  and 
lobedsegmenta.  Flowers  ehutered,  with  petals.  Keysunall, 
red. — The  deep-red  colour  the  flowers  in  the  sfuing,  and 
of  the  keys  and  leaves  in  autumn,  have  given  rise  to  the 
name  of  this  spedee,  which  is  found,  Canada  to  Flo- 
rida, growing  in  swafflps  along  witb  alders.  With  us  it  is 
one  tn  the  first  trees  that  put  forth  Aeir  blossoms  in  the 
spring;  and  it  is  delightml  to  see  its  slender  branches 
teeming  wiUi  rosy  life  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when 
almost  all  Nature  is  elsewhere  still.  Its  wood  is  far 
more  valuable  than  that  imT  the  Acer  eriocarpon ;  it  is  not 
only  nmstantly  used  1^  die  Americans  for  articles  of  fur- 
niture, bat  is  also  in  raqueat  for  tha  stooks  of  tiflea,— for 
wfai^  wbHk  it  is  what  nay  call  enricd*  ita  tou^neaa  zaa 
ders  it  wall  ad^tad.  Two  varietiaa  of  this  snenes  ara  oul- 
tivaled  in  tfaia  emmtcy,  under  tha  naaws  of  J,  eoewMum 

35.  Ao*r  cirdimtmn,  Ae  euriad  miple  (PwraA,  R.  Am. 
mpt.  i.  367).  Leaves  deeply  ooidata,  immdiBh,  dividBd  into 
seven  shallow,  sharp-pointed,  oerrated  lobes.  Flowws  la 
fow-floweiad  eorymbs. — On  the  nordi'West  coast  ci  North 
Antericft  this  grows  in  company  with  A.  maon^yUum.  It 
■i  a  baantifiil  trec^  bat  those  are  very  poor  speoinuni  rnn^ 
iag  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultuw  oociery  of  Loomu. 

BesidBs  the  foregung,  the  Hollowing  are  mentioned  by 
botaaieal  writers,  but  little  is  known  of  them. 

36.  J.  kfbntbim  (Boeo,  Diet  Ap.  Origin  on- 
known  :  enltivBted  m  Ftranee. 

37.  A.  oMtuifo^tum  (Fl.  Onsea,  t  Mi)^ 
Sphacnto  mountains  of  Gvaaee.      '  ' 

3S.  A.  tttrimm  (Bieb.  Fl.  Tm,  Cum.).  A  amaU  tna, 
bke  A.  nwupeandamnn :  fooud  in  Uietia. 
S9.  A.  Oimetum  CThnnb.  Jap.  ICO  J 
30.  A.  Amiemn  (lb.  p.  101.) 
ai.  A.  paimalwm  (lb.  1.  e.) 

32.  .  A.  Mp«0)nJb6um  (Ib.p.  162.) 

33.  A.  ptctum  (lb.  p.  163.) 

34.  A.  irMktm  (lb.  p.  163.) 
For  A.  Negundo,  see  Nboshvo. 

CultivaUon, — The  hardy  maples,  wfaidi  are  the  only 
kinds  of  any  impertanoe  in  this  country,  are  all  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  layers.  The  European  species  readily 
yi^  QxAt  keyt,  which  should  be  ga&ered  when  ftilly  r^, 
and  immediately  buried  in  heaps  ^  river  sand,  where  tmy 
may  remain  till  tiie  following  February ;  they  may  then  be 
sown  in  beds,  rather  thinly,  and,  irtien  one  year  oM,  shoidd 
be  transplanted  and  treated  like  other  forest  trees.  They 
oii^t  nam  to  be  headed  badt,  ai  aaka  and  Spani^  chest- 
mtts  an.  trm  layen  they  aU  make  exeelloit  plants 
very  rapidly.  They  are  oeenonally  budded  upon  the 
eommon  syvamon,  but  this  mode  is  UtOe  pcaetiaed  m  Eng- 
land. 

ACERINE.fi,  a  tribb  of  plants  eomprelending  only 
the  maples  (see  Acbr)  and  the  ash-leaved  maples  (see 
Nbgdndo).  Thoy  bdong  to  the  Felypetalous  division  of  the 
Dicotyledonous  class,  and  are  related  to  TUiaeea,  or  the  Lin- 
den tribe  ;  they  are  also  akin  to  a  tribe  of  tropical  plants  c^ed 
Jfisi^AMOMr,  which  see.  They  are  known— I.  b^  their 
floiNrs  beii^  what  is  called  uns^nuneMcal,  that  is,  not 
having  the  varkms  parte  agrerang  in  number :  lot  instance, 
while  the  calyx  and  eoroUa  are  divided  each  into  five  pute> 
dteie  axe  seven,  eight,  or  nine  stauMms,  and  three  divisions 
of  the  pistfllnm— &  by  tiieir  stamena  being  hypogynons, 
and  insMted  upon  a  diu — 3.  by  thai  winged  fhiit,  or  hey» 
—and,  4.  by  ttalr  palaU  hnteff  m  ai^mames  upon  thmi. 
Uw  apetriea  are  all  ttees  or  aurafat,  wiA  opponto  rtalfcfld 
exfltipidate  leaves,  and  are  found  exchirively  in  title  north  trf 
Emnpa,  Asia,  America,  and  India.  A  sweet,  mucila^QUB 
sap  is  oommon  in  ttiese  plmt^  ftom  whkb  sugar  oan  ba 
nwiwiAttiirftdi 

CHASACm. 

Flonars  either  uniseKual  (1)  or  bisexual  (5).  Calyx  and 
corolla  (I)  etjual  in  the  number  of  tiieir  parte,  witti  an  im- 
bneated  nstnmtnn ;  the  oonrfla  sometimes  abeeuL  Petals 
(4)  wiAnut  appendages;  stamem  (3)  faypogynous,  inserted 
vfok  %  4iik  OkOt  whiiA  arises  fron  b«Anr^^^^^^»^ 
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■greeing  in  number  with  the  diviHons  of  the  calyx  and 
otoDUa.  Piatillum  (6)  two-lobed,  eaoh  lobe  having  a  wing 


at  Its  back.  Style  one.  Sbgisata  two.  Fruit  (7)  formed  of 
two  samara,  or  keys,  with  long  wings  at  their  back,  each 
eontaining  one  cell  and  one  erect  seed  (8).  Embryo  (9) 
ctured,  with  leafy,  shrivelled  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  opposite  leaves,  without  stipule. 

ACETATE,  a  silt  resulting  frna  dw  emnbinationof  die 
aoetio  acid  wiHi  a  baee  wluch  mai^  be  ether  a  metdhe  oxUe 
or  an  wganic  coropoond  with  basu  pnqwrties.  The  vazious 
acetates  aie  prepured  by  different  processes,  aecordiDr  to 
drcmutances.  The  acetate  of  soda,  which  is  an  alkiUine 
acetate,  may  be  formed,  thou^  not  advantageooaly,  by 
tingle  affini^j.  or  saturating  the  add  with  the  caustic  soda : 
the  acetate  of  lime,  an  earthy  acetate,  is  eafdiy  procured 
by  single  elective  affinity  and  decomposition,  as  when  car- 
bonate of  lime  (chalk)  is  added  to  the  acid  as  long  as  it  will 
dissolve ;  and  the  acetate  of  zinc,  which  is  a  metafile  acetate, 
may  be  obtained  Iry  mixing  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
wiu  one  of  sulphate  of  zinc :  in  this  case  acetate  of  zinc 
is jvoduced  by  donUe  eteetive  affinity  uid  deoompoaition. 
All  acetates,  and  indeed  all  salts  whatever,  are  the  result 
either  of  di^fle,  aingk  ebetiTe,  ia  double  electiTe  affinity. 

The  acetates  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groupft— the 
morgaftio  and  the  orffoaie  acetates.  The  former  mcludes 
those  produced  by  the  combination  of  acetic  acid  with  the 
ozida  of  a  metal^  such  as  soda  or  lime ;  and  the  ktter  com- 
prehends those  m  which  the  add  is  nmdn&ed  with  an 
(sganio  substance,  such  as  ether  or  morphia. 

Although  tiie  dassee  of  acetates  possess  some  vroper&» 
in  common,  yet,  from  the  very  different  nature  of  their  bases, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  points  of  agreement  ahould 
be  numerous.  Thus,  the  acetate  of  <^w>n\rtjijft  is  sublimed 
1^  heat,  whilst  the  other  alkaline  acetates  are  not  merehr 
decomposed  at  a  hi^  temperature,  but  the  acid  its  a 
undtrgoea  ttus  ehan^  uid  iu  carbon  and  oxygen,  or  a 
portion  of  ttwin,  reoombine  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid;  and 
some  aoBtataa,  that  of  soda  fbr  exam^  are  oonvarted  by 
heat  into  carbonates.  Many  d  the  eorOy  acetates  snlfer 
nmilar  changes ;  thus,  acetate  ctf  lime  is  reduced  by  heat 
to  aeai!bcatate,butif  the  heat  be  long  eontinoed,  and  stronger 
than  ie(}uired  for  the  fbrmatioii  of  the  carbonic  add,  ttw  car^ 
bonio  aad  is  subsequently  expelled,  and  pure  lime  temauu 
instead  of  the  carbonate. 

Some  of  the  metallic  acetates,  when  subjected  to  distilla- 
timi  at  a  high  temperature,  yield  a  large  portion  of  acedc 
add  of  consi^rable  purity.  This  is  the  case  with  ibe  acetate 
of  silver,  and  also  with  that  of  copper,  after  it  has  been  re- 
distilled. But  there  are  other  metallic  acetates — as  the  acetate 
of  lead  and  of  zinc — which,  besides  acetic  acid,  fUrnish  a 
peculiar  volatile  inflammable  fluid  called  pyro-acetic  spirit: 
this  is  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  acetic 
acid,  and  the  reoomUnation  of  its  elements  in  d^erent  pro- 
portiou.  In  general  those  acetates  whidi  are  eadlydeoMU- 
poaedgive  most  aeetw  add  and  least  pyro-aoetlc  iphit.  and 

In  the  retort  in  which  the  roetallio  afletatei  are  deoompoaed 
by  heat  during  distillation,  ^dr  bases,  in  some  initanees, 
remain  in  the  metallic  state.  This  happens  with  the  acetates 
of  copper,  lead,  and  sih  er;  while  the  acetates  of  iron,  manga- 
nese, and  zinc  leave  the  bases  in  the  form  of  oxide :  in  both 
cases  the  residue  is  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  acetic  add ;  and,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  there  are  endved  eaibonie  add  gas. 
and  carburetted  hydrogen  gas. 

The  vegeto-alkaUne  acetates,  such  as  those  of  morphin, 
quina,  &c.,  are  decomposed  and  totally  dissipided  when  ex- 
posed to  beat  in  open  veaselo.  As  the  affinity  existing  be- 


tween the  acetic  add  and  the  bases  with  which  it  oonbtuei 
is  but  weak,  all  acetates  are  decomposed  by  the  more  powerftal 
adds.  On  this  circumstance  d4>eDds  the  preparation  ot 
acetic  add  firom  some  acetates,  espedally  tlioee  of  soda  and 
lime,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  (tf  vitriol).  This 
stronger  add  unites  with  me  bases,  and  expels  Uiis  acelb 
add,  which  is  condensed  in  proper  receivers. 

Although  most  acetates  are  artificial  products,  yst  flu 
acetate  of  potash  exists  in  the  sap  of  some  plants.  The  ace- 
tates are,  with  fbw  exceptions,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
many  of  them  are  easily  crystallized :  they  are  a  very  impOT^ 
ant  class  of  compounds ;  some  of  them,  as  already  noticed,  ars 
used  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid.  The  acetate  of  alumina 
and  the  acetate  of  iron  are  lai^ly  employed  by  calico- 
printers  ;  and  many  of  the  metallic  acetates  are  used  also  Iqr 
them,  and  by  dyers  and  colour-makers. 

ACETIC  ACID.  This  acid,  sometimes  called  also 
acetous  acid,  is  the  sour  part  of  vinegar,  and  that  to  which 
its  pecuUar  and  valuable  properties  are  owing.  VineKsr,  in 
whatever  way  made,  is,  in  fact,  dilute  acetic  acid,  mixra  with 
colouring  matter,  and  some  slight  impurities.  Acetic  acid, 
as  will  piesendy  be  more  particularly  mentioned,  is  a  oom- 

Cnd  ta  the  elements  oxygen,  hydn^n,  and  carbon ;  these 
tes,  however,  cannot  he  made  to  combine  by  direct  chs- 
mical  action,  but  must  be  separated  from  previous  comtri- 
nation,  dUi»  by  the  agency  of  fermentation  or  the  action  of 
heat,  and  they  then  re-combine  to  form  the  acid  in  question. 

The  acetic  acid  exists  in  the  juice  of  some  plants,  as  will 
be  shown  when  the  chemistry  of  rentable  substances  ii 
treated  of;  at  jnesent  it  is  to  be  considered  as  procured, — 
_first,  by  ^e  fermentation  of  saccharine  or  sugary  matter,— 
Mcwuuy,  by  tlw  action  of  heat  upon  wood ;  the  product  of  the 
former  constituting  vinegar,  and  of  the  latter,  what  was 
formerly  called  pyroligneous  add,  but  which  is  now  largeh 
emplc^ed,  when  purified,  ftn*  most  of  the  purposes  to  which 
vinegar  is  applied. 

It  is  well  known  that,  when  certain  vegetable  juices  which 
emtain  mvkh  sugar,  such  as  that  of  m  grape,  are  ft> 
nented,  the  first  operation,  if  the  heat  be  not  too  great,  is 
that  of  causing  the  deeomposilion  of  Oie  sugar,  and  tba  se- 
combinatiim  m  its  etementi,  so  as  to  ftina  eaibonie  sdd.  or 
fixed  air.  moat  of  which  escapes  in  the  state  of  gas;  and 
akidiol.  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  greater  part  of  which  retnams 
with  the  fermented  juice  :  this  is  called  the  mnoM  tomenta- 
tion,  the  product  being  wine.  Now  sugar  is  a  compound  of 
tiiree  elements,  which  also  form  spirit  m  wine  or  alcohol, — 
\iz.  oxygen,  cubon,  and  hydrogen ;  and  while  a  portion  of 
the  two  former  unite  to  yield  the  carbonic  acid,  a  part  of 
the  three  combine  to  form  alcohol  or  spirit  of  wine. 

When  the  fermentation  proceeds  iuther,  as  it  is  apt  to 
do  with  very  weak  wines,  if  exposed  to  air,  and  a  higher  tem- 
perature ttum  ^t  at  which  they  were  produced,  the  alcohol 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
carbon,  hydn^en,  and  oxygeu  takes  ploce^  and  the  whole 
is  ctrnverted  into  acetic  acM,  or  -rinegar  uid  water.  This 
is  what  has  been  called  acetout  fermentation.  Then  can  be 
BcfldTcdy  a  dmibt  tiiat  vin^;ar,  as  Its  name  impfies,  waa  first 
prorated,  and  most  ttrobably  by  acddent,  from  the  passage 
of  the  vmoos  into  toe  acetous  fermentation ;  and,  m  fsc^ 
it  is  now  usually  {ovpared  in  wine  coimtries  by  expoaini 
the  wine  in  casks  to  tne  action  of  the  air,  at  a  temperatiu 
of  about  76^  of  Fahrenheit'B  thermometer. 

In  this  country  vinegar  is  procured  from  an  infiisioii  i 
malt,  termed  wort,  whidi  is  fermented  in  the  usual  way. 
is  then  put  into  barrels,  which  are  arranged  in  stoves,  wi 
their  bungs  out,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  84°  '. 
At  this  heat,  which  is  hig^  than  that  required  for  t 
vinous  fermentation,  acetiflcation  proceeds ;  a  further  eupf 
of  oxygen  is  abeorW;  aad  the  alcohol  derived  from 
sugar  of  the  malt  posses  into  vinegar.  This  proceas  is 
one  generally  followed  in  tiita  counajf  and  is  called 
slow  method,  in  contradistinctioii  to  a  giiwft  method  pursui 
lugely  in  Germany,  and  to  a  snuU  extent  in  Urn  connb 
The  latter  phm  is  usually  called  the  German  process,  a 
conaistB  in  allowing  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  percolate  doi 
through  a  barrel  loosely  filled  with  curled  beech  sbavin 
In  this  way,  the  alcohol  being  exposed  on  the  large  aurf 
presented  oy  the  shavings,  is  much  more  readUy  acted  on 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  production  of  vin^ar  of  x 
dty  occurs  more  swiftly,  so  much  so,  that  what  takes  mi 
1^  the  sloWf  is  accomplisbed  in  days  by  the  ptu^  metli' 
Vinegar  possesses  die  usual  power  of  adds  to  — 
TegetaUe  hwe  odoun;  it  oomlnawwith  tin  altaBefc 
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ud  metadfe  oiides  to  form  salU,  wliich  are  termed  acetates, 
tune  ^  which  are  of  coosiderable  importance,  being:  largely 
ued  both  in  the  arts  and  tnediciiie. 

Tioegar  is  generally  mixed  with  sulpfauric  add^  which 
is  sDoved  to  the  extent  of  one  gallon  in  every  tbooBand 

roDs  ^  the  vinegar,  and  is  often  more  or  leas  coloured 
tbe  addition  of  homed  sugar.  From  these  and  other 
iDpurities  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation.  Many  Tinwars 
hut  an  agieeal^  fragrant  odour,  imparted  to  uiem  nom 
&e  pieseooe  of  a  minute  quantity  of  acetio  etiwr  bein^  pro- 
duced daring  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol.  When  Tinegar 
is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  it  is  prindpaJly  the  watery 
pirt  Tbich  freezes ;  ana  although  the  fluid  pntion  is  thu^ 
midered  stronger,  it  is  unf  t,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
coloariiig  matter  and  sulphuric  add,  fat  use  aa  aeetic  acid. 

Tbe  lecond  method  of  obtaining  acetic  acid  is  by  heating 
73od,  aa  the  dried  branches  of  teem,  in  hoUow  inm  cylindns, 
vith  a  ^oper  amngemcmt  of  eooltwa  at  condenaen  and  ra- 
eeiven. 

The  acid  thus  procured,  is  called  pyroligneoua  scid,  and 
m  at  first  supposed  not  to  contain  the  acetic  but  a  pecu- 
lursdd,dififerent  from  all  others.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  co- 
bui,  has  a  strong  burnt  add  smell,  is  very  sour  to  the  taste, 
md  acts  strongly  on  vegetable  bhie  ooloais.  It  cmtaina  a 
(juantitf  of  tar  and  oily  matter;  firam  thue  it  is  purified,  in  a 
eondderable  degree,  by  redistillation,  but  it  is  atiU  very  im- 
pure. It  is  then  to  be  mixed  witli  chalk  or  witii  lime ;  and 
vhen  saturated,  so  as  to  be  converted  into  aoetHte  of  lime,  the 
tebitioQ  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  it  is  what  is  termed 
pTiDlignite  of  lime ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  an  impure  acetate  of 
dearth. 

In  Older  to  render  the  acetic  acid  sufficiently  piure,  or 
ntber  to  obtain  an  acetate  fit  for  that  purpose,  the  pyrolig- 
uite  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  there  is  added  to  it  a 
nffident  quanQty  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  also 
disnlved.  Owing  to  the  fpreater  afOni^  existing  between  the 
n^mrie  add  oontained  m  the  suljdiate  of  soda,  and  the  lime 
antained  in  tbe  acetate  or  OTrdignite,  they  oomUne ;  and 
die  ndidiate  of  lime  Ibrmed  bemg  vny  nwriiwly  diiaidfed  by 
tbewatar.itisweeipitated  in  Hie  stateofaboD^ powder:  die 
mdai^tbe  siuphate  then  unites  with  the  acetiB  add  of  ttie 
Mtste  of  lime,  and  the  salt  which  they  form  is  acetate  of 
nda.  lias  is  readily  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  by  proper 
enpnatiiHi  crystals  are  obtained,  which,  bv  re-diasoivmg  in 
valer  and  again  crystallizing,  may  be  rendered  much  purer. 
But  if  tbe  salt  ahould  be  still  impure,  it  must  be  heated 
pRttf  strongly  in  an  iron  vessel.  If  the  operation  be  esre- 
faltjr  conducted,  the  impurity  only  of  tbe  acetate  of  soda  is 
deonnposed  by  the  action  of  the  beat ;  it  is  then  to  be  again 
&i^tA  in  water  and  crystallized,  and  the  crj^stals,  after 
Iwig  once  more  pretty  strongly  heated  to  deprive  them  of 
Ml  vater,  give  an  acetate  of  soda  fit  for  use,  and  yielding 
poe  acetic  acid  in  a  mode  which  we  shall  now  describe. 

Reduce  seventeen  parts  of  dried  acetate  <tf  soda  to  coarae 
nwder,  and  put  it  into  a  glass  retort;  upon  this  pour  gr»- 
maUyten  parts  <rf  su^thuric  add,  and  suhjeotthemiztnre 
to  slow  distillation  in  a  sand  heat.    By  die  mntnal  aetkm 

ibeie  substances,  the  sulphuric  acid,  on  account  of  the 
peater  affinity  existing  between  it  and  tbe  soda  of  the  aoe- 
iite,  than  between  the  soda  and  the  acetic  acid,  ecmbines 
*itb  the  fimner  and  releases  tbe  latter,  which  oomea  over  in 
form  of  vapour,  and  is  to  be  condensed  m  a  glass  re- 
In  the  retort  there  remains  sulphate  of  so^  which 
it  to  be  dissolved  out  and  retained  for  a  niture  operatioii,  with 
Ipo&gniteof  lime. 

Tbe  acetic  aind  thus  procured  has  the  following  properties : 
Ha  fluid  and  oolourieas,  its  smell  is  exoeedingly  pw^nt, 
atdib  taste  very  acrid  and  sour;  if  applied  to  me  skin  it  oc- 
awDs  nuorting,  and  even  raises  bOaura  npon  it  When 
kokd,  the  vapour  vhibh  rises  from  it  takes  fixe  if  alighted 
tiptii  expoMdtoit  At  about  45''<rfFahr.  a  pnrtmi  of 
w  add  beeomes  aolid  and  shoots  into  beantiftd  crystals ; 
^ne  contain  no  sulphurous  add,  even  dioo^h  the  product 
Aoald  not  have  been  re-distilled ;  but  a  portion  of  sulphur- 
add,  fc^med  during  distillation,  by  the  deeomposibon  of 
■part  of  the  sulphuric  add,  remains  with  the  uncrystallized 
frtnn  which  it  may  be  separated  by  mixing  it  with  a 
quantity  of  deutoxide  of  lead  (red  lead)  and  re-distil- 
■■tion.  The  crystals  of  acetio  add  melt  at  a  little  below 
UP  Fahr. ;  and  the  spedftc  gravity  of  the  solution  at  60" 
'<^.,  is  1.06296,  water  being  1.  This  erystallised  acetic 
ti  sonatiines  colled  xodioal  TinegBr  aiid  glaeial  aeet'a 
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Acetic  add  general^  exists  in  comlnnation  wiQi  water, 
or  a  base,  as  the  alkoU  soda;  and  when  in  the  latter  state  of 
combimnoo,  and  qnito  dxj,  it  consiatB  of 

Tbxat  equTolflitfi  or  atoma  <tf  oxygen,  8  X8=S4 
Thna     do.  do.      hyorogen,  ixSas  8 

Foor      do.  do.      cuboQj     6  X  4mS4 

Equivalent  or  atomic  wdght,  M 

AhhydrouB  acetic  acid  (the  acid  free  from  water)  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  togethw  acetate  of  potash  and  ddinide 
of  benzoyfe.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  fluid,  with  a  vezy 
powerful  smell,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  &lls  to  the 
bottom  in  oily  drope,  only  dissolving  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time.  The  strongest  vinegar  is  known  by  the  number  24, 
and  contains  6  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  add,  whilst  what 
is  known  as  gladal  acetic  add  contains  8S  per  cent;  the 
remainder  in  either  case  bdng  water. 

Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  the  vin^r  process,  by 
many  called  the  acetous  fermentation,  cannot  be  considered 
KfermetUation  at  all,  but  is  simply  a  case  of  slow  combus- 
tion or  eremacausis.  The  presence  of  a  ferment  is  necessaiy 
to  commence  the  change,  but  ouce  b^un,  the  alcdhol 
continues  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  passes  by  partial  burning 
into  acetic  add.  In  the  innidon  of  malt  generally  used  in 
this  country  there  is  abundance  of  ferment  present  to 
accomplish  the  chan^  Tofened  to ;  but  in  Germany,  where 
the  dilute  aloohcd  is  often  newrlV  ftee  from  albiuninoaa 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  aboat  d  a  ftnnent, 
such  as  vinegar,  must  of  beer,  or  lumey. 

The  prindple  involved  in  the  vin^ar  process  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  method  to  a  small  extent  pursued  in  Qer^ 
many.  The  alcohol  is  placed  in  earthen  dishes,  near  or 
over  whidi  some  platinum  powder  is  brought  The  latter 
absorbs  and  condenses  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  thus 
enables  the  alcoholic  vapour  to  cdbibine  more  easily  with 
it'  He  cbaiwc  may  be  exhibited  symbolically;  i  atom  of 
alcohol  (C,H,0,)  passing  into  acetic  add  (C^HiO,)  absorbs 
4  atoms  of  oxygen  (O)  thus : 

C,H,0,  +     =.  C^H.O,  +  8HO. 

The  OSes  to  vhidi  ooetie  odd,  in  the  state  of  Ti»q;ar.  is 
apjdied  an  weH  known ;  in  the  form  of  pyroligneoua  ada  it 
is  employed  to  preserve  meat,  and  to  impart  to  it  a  sm<^ 
flavour.  Pore  acetic  add  is  used  in  chemical  researches,  and 
ee^edally  for  preparing  varions  acetates.  In  a  leas  pure  state 
it  IS  anployed  in  the  arte  for  preparing  acetate  ot  sngar-of- 
lead,  acetate  of  cop^  or  verdigns,  and  acetate  of  alumina, 
laivdy  used  by  calico-printers  as  a  mordant 

'ACH^'A,  one  of  the  andent  dividons  of  the  Pelo* 
ponnesos,  and  forming,  with  Elis,  a  noms  of  modem  Greece. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Lariasus,  along  the  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Bay  (Gulf  of  Lepanto),  as  &r  east  as  the  small 
territory  of  Sicyon,  which  separated  it  from  tiut  of  Corinth. 
The  Sythas,  a  petty  stream,  sepanAed  Adtma  from  Sieyomo. 
The  greatest  lengUi,  in  a  straight  Une  betweui  the  western 
and  eastmi  boundaries,  is  about  ux^-five  Kngtish  miles. 
The  brMdth  of  the  movince  varies  irregularly  from  about 
twelve  to  twenty  miles.  Bein^,  fac  the  most  part,  only  a 
narrow  slip  between  the  Arcadian  mountains  and  tbe  sea. 
tbe  courses  ^  the  mimeratis  streams  that  flow  into  the 
Corinthnn  Gulf  are  short;  and  many  of  them  are  quite  dry 
in  summer. 

This  provinoe  contains  many  defiles  and  mountain- 
passes  filmed  branches  of  tiie  great  Arcadian  ridge, 
which,  in  some  parts,  run  down  to  the  Corinthian  Gmf. 
The  coast  is  genotdly  low,  and  has  few  good  porta. 

Before  this  countrir  was  occupied  by  the  Achen.  it  was 
called  .^R^dos,  afterwards  Ionia,  and  sometimes  .Agialeian 
Ionia,  whuh  probaUy  means  no  more  than  *  Ionia  on  the 
seaHMost  :*  it  tihen  contained  twdve  dties  or  lAaiiu.  The 
same  number  of  political  Arisiais  subaigted  under  the 
Aehaei  in  Hm  time  of  Herodotus,  and  retained  then:  names 
under  Roman  dominion;  at  present  Patr»,  now  Patraa, 
situated  on  tbe  coast  about  six  miles  from  tbe  entrance 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  is  the  only  Aohsean  town  that  maintains 
any  importance.  The  very  sites  of  some  of  them  are,  at 
least,  ^btftil  or  unknown.  Vostitsa  is  probably  the  an- 
cient .^^um,  where  the  states  of  Achsa  used  to  meet 
Helice,  on  tbe  coast  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  ac- 
companied by  an  irruption  of  tbe  sea,  b.c.  373.  [Pausamas 
b.  7.  chap.  24.]  BuTO,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  violentiv 
shaken,  that  the  old  statues  in  the  temples  were  destiOTed,*nd 
only  those  persons  e8caf>ed  who  h^pened  to  be  abmii^f^ 
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the  town.  Their  descendants  were  the  people  who  formed 
one  of  the  members  of  the  suhsequrnt  Actuean  oonfedeia^n. 

After  the  Roman  conqueat  of  Greece,  the  tw^  Acbeea 
reoeived  an  extension  in  its  signifieatiaii,  ^luwdpally  doe  to 
the  importance  which  ihe  Achaan  leag:ae  had  ohtained. 
The  Romui  imiviuoe  of  Aofana  cuDpnhuided  att  Pelopon- 
nesus witii  ncHTthem  Gteeoe  south  of  Thessaly,  perhaps  not 
including  Acamania.  But  it  is  exceedingly  diihcult  to  fix 
the  precise  limits  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 
Acraa.  Nici^xilis,  a  town  which  Augustus  built  near  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Arabraciot  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Arta)  to 
commemorate  hia  victory  at  Actium,  is  included  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Achsea,  in  a  passage  of  Tacitus.  iAnrmls,  II.  53.) 
The  towns  generally  preserved  their  own  internal  adminis- 
tration, except  that  the  municipal  power  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  richer  citizens. 

Achasa  was  also  an  early  name  of  the  south-eutem  por- 
tion of  Thessaly.    [See  Ach^i.] 

ACH£'I.  The  Acheei  are  first  mentioned  hy  Homer, 
as  the  ruling  people  of  thQ  eastern  and  south-eutem  part 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  Among  the  chief  cities  in  their  domi- 
nions were  Argos,  Sparta,  Mycence  (the  capUal  of  Agamem- 
non,) Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  the  island  of  iEgina.  Among 
the  fbllowsrs  of  Achilles  to  the  war  of  Troy,  Achsi  are 
mentioned  as  well  as  Hellenes ;  the  latter  nan^e,  in  course 
(KP  time,  prevailed  so  fhr  as  to  become  the  characteristic 
name  of  all  that  people  whom  we  call  Greek.  From  com- 
paring Homer  with  Strabo  and  Pausania^,  we  infer  that  the 
AchsBi  came  from  Thessaly,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  oif  Troy,  according  to  Homer's  notion,  (hey  were  the 
Tilling  nation  in  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
diief  people  in  the  war  against  Troy.  ThQ  dominions  of 
Agamemnon  comprised  the  whole  country,  afterwards  called 
A^hsM,  which  tiien  was  probably  peoplea  by  lonians. 

The  old  tradition,  as  mentioned  hy  Pausaniaa  (viL  k),  is, 
that  Archander  (Irader  of  men)  and.  Architeles  (leadw  of 
bands)  came  to  Argos  bom  Phthia  (otherwise  called  Phthio- 
tis)  and  naamed  two  daughters  of  Daoaus  King  of  Aigos. 
From  this  tfane  the  name  of  Achtei  prevailed  in  the  Pelp- 
ponnesus  as  a  general  name,  tiiou^  Homer  also  fl|>ealu  of 
Aneii  and  Danai :  the  last  name  clearly  having  a  teferenoe 
to  uko  ancient  dynasty  or  royal  ihmily  of  Argos.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  story  is,  that  a  tradition  prevailed  that  Aigos  and 
fi^cenie  were,  at  a  period  before  the  war  of  Troy,  ocoupied 
by  military  bands  from  Phthiotis,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
name  Acheei  is  to  be  attribute^  to  the  warlike  chaivetar  of 
this  ^ple.  According  to  the  Odyssey  we  find  the  Acheei 
also  m  Ithaca. 

Eighty  years  after  the  war  of  Troy  (s.c.  1104).  a  freah 
band  of  invaders  from  the  north,  the  Dorians,  drove  tiie 
Achm  from  Laeonia  and  Arf^s.  Those  who  did  not 
leave  the  country  became  an  inferior  caste,  and  entered 

into  the  condition  of  a  conquered  people ;  hut  a  large  part 
retreated  to  the  j^gialeian  Ionia,  and  expelled  the  iMuluk 
From  this  date  tha  name  ot  Achna  was  given  to  thet  pro- 
vince. 

The  history  of  the  Achteans  iiarms  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  ^neral  history  of  Greece  till  about  b.c.  251.  Dur- 
ing the  in\-asion  of  Greece  hy  the  Persians,  they  took  no 
share  in  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamia,  and  Plattea; 
nor,  during  the  long  war  of  tweufy-aeven  years,  did  tb^ 
take  anytUng  more  than  a  kind  of  forced  port  in  this  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  war  (B-c.  431),  they  wwe,  with  the 
exception  o£  PelUne*  neutral ;  but  afterwards  &voured  the 
IjcMaemonian  interest,  in  complianoe  wiOx  the  senefal  fuel- 
ing that  prerafled  in  the  peninsula.  The  cause  (fftheir  taking 
no  part  in  the  general  afiairs  ^  Greece  may  probably  have 
been  the  want  of  union  among  the  twelve  htUe  states ;  fbr 
though  they  aoknowledged  a  common  origin,  and  had  a  kind 
of  connexion,  they  seem  not  to  have  bad  ai\y  completa 
f^ral  system.  Yet  they  probably  attained,  at  an  early 
period,  a  oohsiderable  degree  of  prosperity  and  internal  good 
poU(^,  for  we  find  that  the  Achieans  founded  several  flourish- 
ing colonies  in  Southern  Italy;  and  the  political  institutions 
were  considered  preferable  to  those  of  most  states,  and  were 
often  imitated  as  a  model. 

During  the  struggles  of  the  Southern  Greeks  sgainst 
the  successors  of  Abxander,  the  Achaans  still  wished  to 
remain  neutral ;  but,  like  all  weak  spectators  of  a  contest 
in  which  tliey  tofme  to  ennget  WW,  became  the  pmy  tt( 
the  victorious  party,  and  suffered  under  the  lUUcaomians 
all  the  evils  of  anarchy  au4  civil  war.   8i»ne  cities  wen 


compelled  to  receive  first  tiie  garrisons  of  Demetrius  and 
Caiuander ;  end  afterwards  those  of  Antigonos  Gonatas, 
or  to  submit  to  tyrants.  There  would  be  little  in  the 
whole  histOTy  of  the  Achaean  states  to  attnck  attontkm,  were 
it  not  fiv  Ae  ftderal  union  which  arose  ont  of  these  discord- 
ant elemeati. 

Four  of  the  western  states  of  AohsBa,  Dyme,  Patra, 
Tritna,  and  Fhane  (Polybiiis,  ii  41),  seeing  the  difficulties 
in  which  Anftigomu  Gonatas,  King  of  Maoisdonia,  was  in- 
volved, formed  a  union  for  mutual  protection,  n.c.  281.  Five 
years  afterwards  .Aginm  ^ected  its  garrison,  and  Bura  killed 
its  tyrant,  which  examples  moved  locas,  who  was  then 
tjrant  <tf  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ceryneia,  to  surrender 
his  authority,  and  save  his  Mfe.    These  three  towns  joined 
tile  new  Irague.    In  B.c.  251,  Aratus  having  delivered 
Sicyon,  which  was  not  an  Achtean  town,  Inought  it  over  to 
the  confederacy,  of  which  he  contrived  to  eot  himself  elected 
head.    In  243,  having  succeeded  in  driving  the  Macedo- 
nian garrison  oat  of  the  strong  bold  of  Corinth,  which  is  the 
key  of  Soathem  Gree<»,  this  town  also  joined  the  league. 
Megan,  Bpidmnus,  and  Tnezen,  feUowed  soon  after.  Our 
objeM  is  not  to  write  the  faistery  of  the  league,  but  to  show 
how  it  grsdnaUy  rose  to  imp<»tance ;  we,  therefore,  refer  to 
the  article  Aratvs  ibr  the  events  belonging  to  his  period. 
In  the  year  &.c.  208,  five  years  after  the  death  of  Aratus, 
PhOcfKBmen  was  elected  general  of  the  confederacy,  to 
which  he  gave  a  new  life  by  his  activity  and  wisdom  (see 
Phi  lopocmrn).  As  the  Roitians  had  now  humbled  Pliilip  II. 
of  Macedonia  (a.c.  197),  and  reduced  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
dependent  king,  it  was  their  iwlicy  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  confederation,  and  this  was  easily  effected  by  the  Roman, 
and  anti-Roman  parties,  which  had  been  for  s<Hne  time 
growing  up  in  ^e  Greek  cities.   In  191,  however,  Sparta 
became  a  member    the  Achnen  lei^e,  and  the  design  of 
its  leaders  was  to  indude  all  the  Peloponnesus  within  ite 
limits.    After  the  death  of  Philopoeraen  (b.c  183)  the 
Rmnan  party  grew  still  stronger  Under  the  influence  of 
Callicrates,  and  the  league  remained,  in  appearance  at  least, 
on  the  side  of  the  Rornans  in  their  final  struggle  with  Per- 
aoui,  kinv  of  Macedonia,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
denth  ofnie  monarch  (b.c.  168).   The  intlitence  of  CalU- 
erates  was  now  idmost  supreme,  and,  eo  fhr  from  opposing, 
he  u^^  the  Romans  to  demand  1000  of  the  noblest 
Aolueans  to  be  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  fbr  their  conduct  in 
the  late  war.   Calhcrates  and  his  party  had  named  more 
than  1000,  of  whose  gnilt-,  however,  no  proof  was  adduced ; 
his  only  object  was  to  humble  the  party  of  his  opponent 
Lycortas.   Among  the  accused  who  were  sent  to  Rome, 
and  there  detained  fbr  seventeen  years,  was  the  historinn 
Ptdybius,  the  son  of  Lycortas,  and  the  strongest  support  of 
his  Other's  party. 

The  last  war  of  the  league  was  with  Sparta,  which  was 
hrongfat  about  (1 60  b,C.)  though  the  infinence  of  CritolauH, 
one  a£  those  w1m>  had  been  detuned  at  Rome.  This,  which 
the  Romans  idisee  to  consider  as  a  kind  of  attack  on  them- 
selves, joiDBd  to  the  contumacious  treatment  of  the  Roman 
oommissionerB  at  Ccninth,  which  will  be  presently  men- 
tioned, induced  the  Republic  to  send  L.  Mummius  to 
chastise  the  Acbsans ;  and  a  fitter  man  for  the  purpose 
could  not  have  been  fbund.   The  treatment  of  the  Roman 
commissioners  did  not  tend  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  their 
bartiarian  oppcment    Hw  Achaean  general  Dtseus  met 
MmnmiuB  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth^  and  fe^l  an  easy  prev 
to  the  Roman  geneml,  who,  after  the  battle,  burned  Corinth 
to  the  ground  (b.c.  146j.  Mummius  and  ten  other  senators 
then  c^nged  Greece  into  the  Roman  province  at  Achtea. 
leaving,  however,  to  cotun  cities,  such  as  Atiiens,  Delphi, 
&c.,  tba  rank  of  free  towns.   Cormth  afterwards  received  a 
Rrauan  colony. 

To  those  who  study  the  history  of  civil  polih-,  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  tntttrest  to  trace  the  formation  of  fedemtn-e 
systems,  or  those  by  which  a  number  of  states  unite  fbr 
certain  general  purposes,  while  each  maintains  all  its  sove- 
reignty except  tbat  portion  Which  is  surrendered  to  the  sove- 
reignty the  unitea  ststes.  The  object  of  such  associations 
ia  two-fold— to  seeure  peace  and  a  ready  intercour^  between 
all  the  states,  and  all  the  members  of  them ;  and,  secondly, 
to  fiuahtato  all  transactions  with  foreign  states,  hy  means  of 
the  sovereign  power  given  to  the  united  ho^.  Defence 
against  foreign  aggrnsim  is  one  of  the  main  oljects  of 
such  a  union ;  whue  fowign  eoitqnest  is,  strictly  speakmg, 
iacom{)a£iUe  with  it 
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examples  of  fbdeial  unions  of  various  kinds,  but  none  is 
more  &millar  to  the  ear  than  the  AchaoaD,  about  which, 
however,  i3ur  information  is  not  complete,  nor  yet  always 
precise.  We  shall  ei>deavour  to  state  what  is  known  in  aa 
brief  a  way  as  possible. 

Each  state  had  an  equal  political  rank,  retainctl  its  inter- 
nal regulations,  and  its  coins,  weights,  and  mt^ures,  we 
know  nom  extant  s|>ecimen8,  though  the  general  govcro- 
ment  also  bad  its  coins,  weights,  ami  measurci^  which  were 
pnUbm.  We  are  speuing  of  the  league  as  it  existed  in 
its  eon^pletest  state.  The  ordinary  general  aasemhlies  were 
held  twice  a  year  at  .£gium  (afterwanls  at  Corinth),  and  they 
deliberated  (br  three  days.  £xtraordina]7  assembHes  might 
meet  at  other  places,  as,  for  instance,  at  Sicyon.  At  the 
Spring  meeting,  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
public  flinctionaries  were  chosen ;  the  straitsost  or  head  of 
the  confederation,  was  there  chosen,  with  the  Mfparchm 
or  master  of  the  horse,  who  held  the  next  rank,  and  tan 
ftmctionaries  called  demiurgi.  This  was  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, in  the  time  of  Aratus  at  least.  In  the  earlier  times  of 
tiie  league  they  bad  two  strategi  and  a  secretary,  as  the 
Romans  liad  two  consuls ;  but,  in  n.c.  256,  after  twenty-five 
yean*  experience,  it  was  found  that  one  head  was  better 
than  two.  The  strategos  appears  to  have  been  ejected  foe  a 
sii^e  year,  and  not  to  have  been  re-eligible  till  be  had 
been  one  year  out  of  office.  We  And  that  Aiatus  filled  the 
frfCce  of  strategos  seventeen  times  in  tlurty-three  years,  and 
Philopcemen  was  elected  eight  times  in  twenty-mur  years ; 
Mareua  of  Ceryneia  was  the  first  sole  strategos.  If  the 
strategos  died  in  office,  his  predecessor  assumed  the  func- 
tkms  till  the  legal  meeting  of  the  congress.  The  functions  of 
the  ten  demiurgi  we  are  not  able  to  state  satisfactorily ;  they 
|>[4iably  possessed  the  legal  right  to  summon  and  preside 
m  the  cndinuy  meetings ;  and  certainly  they  must  have  pre- 
pared  the  business  which  was  to  be  so  summarily  despatched 
in  three  days.  It  seems  that  they  had  the  power,  within 
some  limits,  of  referring  matters  to  the  public  body  or  not, 
acending  to  a  majority  of  votes  in  their  own  body :  they 
wne,  in  ftct,  a  committee,  having  a  kind  of  initiatory 
(lir.  xxxii.  22).  tt  may  be  askea  how  was  the  geaval 
eonncQ  composed,  particularly  after  the  League  comprised 
witirin  itself  so  many  states?  Did  the  states  send  deputies? 
Had  fbey,  in  kct,  a  representative  government?  It  is  diffi- 
cidt  to  answer  this  qu^tion,  though  we  are  inclined  to  think 
there  was  no  strict  svstem  of  representation.  The  short 
time  fbr  discussion,  tne  two  yearly  meetings,  the  general 
cfiaiscter  of  Greek  democracy,  as  well  as  most  passages  in 
vhicli  the  congress  is  spoken  of,  lead  us  to  infer  that  this 
dtiibeiative  body  consisted  of  every  citizen  of  the  confede- 
late  aCates  who  chose  to  attend.  That  this,  however,  could 
ndy  be  the  case  with  the  wealthier  class,  and  that  the  poor 
conm  not  attend  to  such  business  so  f&r  from  home,  must 
be  B^-erident.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, a  much  larger  number  of  men  assembled  than  was 
amal  when  things  were  going  on  in  a  more  regular  course. 
We  read  of  one  special  instance  (Folyb.  xxxviL  4)  when 
the  Roman  commissioners  were  kicked  out  of  the  congress, 
men  sitting  at  Corinth,  with  scom  (n.c.  147) ;  and  Polybius 
adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  '  for  there  was  assembled  a 
HBmber  of  the  working  class,  and  of  those  who  followed 
Bechanical  occupations,  greater  than  on  any  former  oc- 
eason.'  As  Corinth,  however,  was  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
fiKtoring^  towns  of  Greece,  and  the  working  class  occupied 
a  faigler  station  there  than  those  in  most  other  places, 
it  is  posMhle  that  the  regular  meeting  was  disturbed  by 
I  body  of  intruders,  as  we  sometimes  have  seen  at  our  own 
eleetaons.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
<i  litete  being.no  representative  svstem  in  the  Achoean 
ecogress.  Another  passage  of  Polybius  tells  us  that 
Eomenes  oflfarod  the  congress,  then  sittin^^  at  Megalopolis, 
a  hi^  snm  of  money,  that  th^y  might,  vvith  the  interest  of 
it,  pay  tlie  expenses  of  those  who  attended  the  congress : 
this  irould  imply  that  the  number  was  in  some  tctw  limited, 
hat  how  we  do  not  undertake  to  say.  The  offer  of  Kumenes 
vas  rgected.  Other  matters  relating  to  the  Achtcan  league, 
tboosh  curious  to  the  scholar,  are  too  litUc  fixed  to  he  ad- 
iBB^mle  here.— [See  Pntybim,  Book  ii.  4,  &c.  tHampton's 
IVandation);  Strabo;Pausamas,Bodky]Li  ScMosxer  s  Vni- 
«em{  Iffutortf ;  Uermanri,  LehrbueH  det  XSr^echisehen 
8l4Ma9alteTthMmerJ\ 

ACMARD  (TTtANCOIS-ClIAItLES),  a  chemist 
and  ex{>erimental  philosopher,  subjabsed  to  Have  octo  of 
hndk  cxtnetioti,  «aa  bom  atBenfh  in  1733  or  1794,  and 


died  in  1821.  He  was  the  author  of  various  works,  written 
in  the  German  language,  on  experimeiftal  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  agriculture ;  and  he  was  long  an  active  contributor 
to  different  scientific  journals,  particularly  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1780  he  published,  at  BerUn,  a 
work  entitled  Chymisch-Pkysische  Schriften,  which  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
adhesion  of  different  bodies  to  each  other.  Tables  contain- 
ing the  results  of  these  experiments,  whidi  seem  to  have 
been  ctmducted  with  groat  care,  may  be  seen  in  tiie  Etiey- 
elopidie  Methodique  Cfiimie,  tom.  1,  p.  469. 

Acfaard  is,  however,  chiefly  known  fbr  his  jnoposal  to 
extract  sugar  from  beet-root  Another  Prussian  chemist 
Margrafi',  had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  certain  portion 
of  sugar  in  this  root,  as  early  as  1747.  He  communicated 
his  d^covery  to  the  Scientific  Society  at  Berlin ;  but  be 
himself  thought  it  of  Uttle  practical  importance,  as  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  produce  sugar  under  100  francs  the 
pound.  Achard,  who  in  tlus  particular  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  a  visionary,  on  the  contrary,  described  the 
beet -root  as  'one  of  the  most  bountiftil  gifts  which  the 
divine  munificence  had  awarded  to  man  upon  the  earth.* 
He  affirmed  that  not  only  sugar  could  be  produced  from 
beet-root,  hut  tobacco,  molasses,  coffee,  rum,  arrack,  vine- 
frar,  and  hew.  'The  Institute  of  Paris,'  in  1800,  gave 
Achan)  the  honour  of  a  vote  of  thanks ;  but  after  a  series 
of  carefnl  experiments  they  reported  that  the  zesnlte  were 
so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  any 
manufacture  of  su^^r  fVom  beet.  But  Napoleon,  m  1812, 
succeeded  in  forming  an  imperial  manu&ctory  of  sugar  at 
Rambouillet,  when  nis  decrees  had  deprived  r  ranee  of  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies.  The  sugar  made  at  home  was 
sold  at  a  great  price;  and,  consequently,  after  the  peace, 
when  foreign  sugar  was  once  more  mtroduced,  its  cheapness 
gave  a  severe  check  to  the  beet-root  establii^ments.  The 
government  of  France,  however,  chose  to  levy  high  duties 
upon  foreign  sugar,  in  order  to  protect  the  produce  of  her 
own  colonies  of  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Bourbon. 
These  duties,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  pronintion;  and  the 
suppljT  of  sugar  fnm  her  own  colonies  being  insufficient, 
espeaaUy  since  the  emancipation  of  the  sUves  m  1848,  there 
has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  France,  and 
a  revival  of  the  manu&cture  from  beet-root;  and  at  the 
same  time  improvements  in  the  culture  of  the  plant  and  in 
the  process  of  manuActure.  In  1828,  it  was  as  low  as 
4,000,000  kilogrammes;  in  1851,  it  amounted  to  75,000,000 
kilogrammes.  In  plain  words,  the  manufacture  is  nourish-, 
ing  because  the  people  of  France  are  compelled  to  buy 
dear  sugar  instead  of  cheap.  One  consequence  is^  that  the 
yearly  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  by  each  mdividual 
j  IS  only  one-Jifth  of  what  it  is  in  Britain,  or  7  lbs.  instead  of 
35  lbs.  The  expectations  which  Achard  formed  of  the 
blessings  which  the  beet-root  was  to  produce  have  not 
therefore  been  realised. 

ACHELO'US  (now  Aspeo  Potamo,  or  Whitb  Rit«») 
is  the  largest  stream  in  Greece,  properly  so  called,  and  was 
considered  navigable  in  ancient  times  as  far  as  Stratos, 
ruins  of  which  town,  according  to  Pouqueville,  are  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  a  village  now  called  Lepfnu.  The 
Achelous  rises  in  the  lofly  mountain  range  of  Pindus, 
which  is  the  back-bone  of  northern  Greece,  and,  after  flowinff 
through  a  very  uneven  country,  enters  the  level  land  m 
Acamania,  Here  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea;  in 
ancient  times  having  near  its  outlet  the  town  of  CEniadn, 
Its  general  course  is  from  north  to  south,  and  its  length 
may  be  from  120  to  140  miles.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides 
(B.C.  431}  the  lower  waters  of  the  Achelous  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  Acamania,  hut  at  a  later  period  this  river 
formed  a  boundary  between  Acamania  andifitolia.  At  the 
time  when  the  present  king  of  Belgium,  Leopold  I.,  had  the 
oiSer  of  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  from  the  three  great 

Eowers,  this  river  was  intended  to  form  the  north  westem 
oundary  of  the  new  state,  as  far  as  a  point  in  its  course 
from  which  it  struck  eastward  through  the  lakes  of  .£to!ia ; 
but  Acamania  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
hmits  are  determined  by  a  line  running  from  the  Gulf  oif 
Arta  to  that  of  Volo. 

The  Achelous,  flowing  from  a  high  mountain-range,  and 
in  the  winter  season  being  loaded  with  water,  carries  down 
an  immense  quantitT  of  earthy  particles,  which  have  formed 
a  number  of  aand-Danks  and  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
calle^  in  andent  times  the  Ediinades:  this  phenomenon 
vras  remariced  by  Herodotus,  one  of  the  eai^iest  olMerrars  of 
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geological  facte  whow  wntings  have  come  down  to  us,  vho 
compares  the  incroMe  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  firom  the 
quanti^  of  alluviuin  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  with  the 
effects  produced  by  the  deposits  of  the  Achelotu.  In  the 
time  of  ThttcydidiM  these  islands  were  increasing  so  fast, 
that  he  predicts  (iL  102)  all  of  them  will  be  shortly  joined 
to  the  main  land ;  some,  he  says,  were  already  attached  to  it. 
There  is  still,  however,  a  great  number  of  snwll  islands  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aspro  Potamo,  but  whether  some  of  them 
have  been  formed  smce  the  time  when  Thucydides  wrote 
(which  is  above  2000  years  ago),  or  are  the  same  islands, 
which  the  Athenian  lustorian  tells  us  were  uninhabited  in 
his  time,  we  do  not  know.  Nothing  but  a  much  more 
minute  survey  of  these  islands,  and  tiie  lower  course  of  the 
Aehelous,  togethn*  with  the  present  workings  of  the  river, 
win  enable  us  to  come  to  any  probable  conclusion  as  to  the 
changes  that  luve  taken  place  about  its  mouth.  It  was  a 
tradition  extant  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  that  there  were  no 
islands  at  the  raouth  of  the  river  about  a  century  before  the  war 
of  Troy ;  yet,  in  Homer,  we  find  the  Echinades  mentioned  as 
sending  tnxqw  to  Troy,  while  the  Echinades  of  Thucydides" 
time  were  uninhabited.  All  this  will  tend  to  prove  that  the 
term  Bchinades  was  not  always  used  exactly  in  the  same 
sense  as  to  the  number  of  islands  which  it  included,  and 
also  that  very  great  changes  had  taken  place  near  the  mouth  of 
^18  rrvo-.  Were  the  localities  examined  with  scientific 
■ocnraigr,  it  might  lead  to  important  results  aa  to  the  pn^fress 
oi  deltas  within  given  periods  and  under  certain  conditions. 

A'CHERON,  a  anusll  stream  of  Elia,  that  runs  into 
the  Alpheus ;  better  known  for  the  importance  assigned  to 
it  in  the  Greek  mythology  than  for  anything  else.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  river,  says  Strabo,  Ibey  honour  Ceres, 
F^^rpine,  and  Hades.  The  Acheron  was  one  of  the  rivers 
of  the  realms  below,  over  which  the  dead  had  to  pass ; 
sometimes  it  is  the  Lake  Acherusia,  that  is  '  the  stream 
which  is  to  be  crossed.'  There  was  also  a  river  called 
Acheron,  in  Thesjprotis,  a  part  of  Bpirus:  this  stream 
rises  in  the  mountam  range  of  Findus,  forms,  in  its  course, 
a  considerable  lake,  called  Acherusia,  and  finally  enters  the 
sea,  forming  a  bav,  called,  by  Stnbo,  Sweet-piMrt  (Glykys 
Limen),  ana  now.l^orto  Phanari. 

There  was  a  third  river  called  Achraon,  m  Southern 
Italy.  Thence  Acheruna  was  given  to  the  Liierine,  or  else 
to  the  lake  of  Avemus,  in  Italy ;  and  Qu  hot  springs  in 
neighbourhood  were  supposed  to  be  near  Pyrophfege- 
tfaon,  or  the  river  of  fire,  in  me  infernal  regions. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  widely  the  name  of  Acheron 
was  diffused  by  the  pe(^de  of  Greek  stock,  and  was  always 
connected  with  the  supposed  character  of  the  world  below. 
The  origin  of  this  appears  to  have  been  some  local  peculi- 
arities, which  fear,  proceeding  irom  ignorance  in  remote 
ages,  turned  into  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  Even 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  near  Heraclea  (Erekli),  we 
find  a  peninsula  called  Acherusia,  where  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  (tescended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cerberus.  The  Greek 
historun,  Xenophon,  vho  gravely  reports  this  storj',  adds, 
what  is  more  important,  ibat  there  is  there  a  deep  chasm  or 
ravine.  CTtending  se^-eral  hundred  yards  in  length. 

ACHILLEA,  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  <^  miy  or 
seven^  species,  found  exclusively  in  the  ooldn  dimates  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  They  are  all  berbeeeous,  perennial 
weeds,  and  have,  an  ethereal  oil,  also  Utter,  resinow^  and 
aatrineent  matters  in  their  foliage. 

ACHI'IXES.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  of 
the  mj-thic  age  of  Greece ;  a  distinction  due  rather  to  his 
having  been  selected  by  Homer  as  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  than 
to  the  number  or  wonderful  nature  of  the  exploits  ascribed  to 
him.  He  belongs  to  that  intermediate  period  between  truth 
and  fiction,  during  which  it  is  generally  hard  to  say  how  much 
is  xeal—how  much  imaginary.  In  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  however,  as  they  are  told  by  Homer,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  impossible,  or  even  improbable,  allowing  for  a  rea- 
■onable  quantity  of  poetical  embellishment.  Beyond  Homer's 
account,  however,  everything  is  fabulous ;  and  as  poets  seem 
to  have  regarded  these  mytUe  stories  as  fkir  ground  on 
which  to  exercise  their  own  taste  and  invention,  careless  of 
making  their  additions  consistent  with  what  others  had  said 
before,  it  is  not  V'onderful  that  the  accounts  of  this  prince,  as 
of  many  others,  abound  in  contradictions  which  it  would  be 
fhiitiess  to  try  to  reconcile. 

Hie  story  of  Achilles,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  is  soon  told. 
He  was  the  son  (tf  Pdens,  king  of  Phthia,  (see  AcilsiO  and 
tbe  adjc^iing  ports  <tf  Tbwal^,  an4  of  Tl>9tUf «  H»  go4d^ 


dai^fhter  of  Nereue.   He  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  a  re 
fVigee,  at  his  fiither's  court.  Fate  had  decreed  that,  if  be  fell 
bnore  Troy,  he  should  gain  everlasting  renown ;  if  he  returned 
home  he  should  enjoy  a  long  but  inglorious  life.  He  chose  the 
former  altonative,  and  joined  the  Grecian  army,  in  wtuch  be 
was  pre-eminent  in  valour,  strength,  swiftness,  and  bezut\. 
During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  war  we  ha"e  no  miiiuta 
detail  of  his  actions :  in  the  tenth  a  quarrel  broke  out  betweec 
htm  and  the  generol-in-chief,  Agamemnon,  whifh  Iti  him  to 
withdraw  entirely  item  the  contest.   In  consi;queiM:e  the  Tro- 
jans, who  before  scarcely  ventured  without  their  waDa,  now 
wsNgod  batde  in  the  [dain  with  various  issue,  ti\l  they  rtduoed 
theGreeks  to  extreme  distress.  The  Greek  council  (nvar  now 
sent  its  most  influential  members  to  soothe  the  au^  el 
Achilks,  and  to  induce  him  to  return  to  arms,  but  without 
efibct    He  allowed  his  friend  and  companion,  Fatroclus, 
however,  clothed  in  the  celestial  arms  which  HephiBBtaB 
(Vulcan)  gave  his  father,  Peleus.  to  lead  the  Myrmidons,  his 
followers,  out  to  battle.  Patroclus  was  slain,  and  stripped  of 
these  arms  by  Hector.  Rage  and  grief  induced  Achilles  now 
to  return  to  battle.   Thetis  procured  from  Hephsstua  a  fresh 
suit  of  armour  for  her  son,  who,  at  the  close  of  a  day 
slaughter,  killed  Hector,  and  dragged  him  at  his  chariot 
wheels  to  the  camp  (not  thrice  round  the  <Hty,  as  in  later 
authors).   Here  ends  the  history  of  Achilles,  so  far  as  it  is 
derived  from  Homer,  except  that  we  may  infer,  bom.  a  pas- 
sage in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey,  that  he  was  slam  in 
batde  nnd«  the  walls  of  Tnn-.   But  the  miuinenesa  (rf  tiw 
last  hook  of  the  Odyssey  has  been  disputed  both  hy  some  ex- 
cellent ancient  and  modem  critics,  and,  as  we  think,  on  very 
good  grounds. 

By  uter  authors  a  variety  of  fable  is  mixed  up  with  this 
simple  narrative.   Thetis  is  said  to  have  dipped  him,  while 
an  mfant,  in  the  Styx,  which  rendered  him  invulnerable 
except  in  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him,  and  he  wag  killed 
at  last  by  a  wound  in  the  heel.   The  centaur  Chiron  is  made 
his  tutor,  instead  of  Phcenix,  and  feeds  him  u^n  the  marrow 
of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts,  to  improve  his  strength  and 
courage.   From  this  singular  instructor  he  learned  music  and 
a  nuSber  of  sciences,  even  before  the  age  of  nine  years,  at 
which  Thetis,  anxious  to  prevent  his  goi^  to  Troy,  removed 
hiip,  disguised  as  a  girl,  to  the  court  of  &oomedes,  kiog  of 
the  island  Scyros.   Here  he  became  tiie  mQner  of  Neopto- 
lemus.  or  P)rrrfaiis,  by  the  king's  daughter,  Deidamia,  rather 
precociously ;  for  he  had  not  been  a  year  on  the  island,  when 
Ulysses  was  sent  by  the  confederate  Greeks  to  seek  him,  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  which  declared  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  without  the  help  of  Achilles.    Ulysses  ar- 
rived at  the  island,  discovered  him  among  the  females  of 
Lycomedes'  household,  and  carried  him  away  to  join  the 
army.   He  was  betrotiied  to  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Aga- 
memnon.   The  manner  of  bis  death  is  ^~ariousIy  told.  Seme 
make  him  fall  in  battle ;  others  say  that  he  was  treacherously 
slain  in  a  temple,  on  the  occasion  of  his  nuptials  with 
Polyxena,  daughter  of  Priam ;  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  kiUed  by  Paris,  Apollo  aiding  him,  and  directing 
his  arrow.  He  was  entombed  on  the  ^omontwy  of  SiEBum* 
and  a  mighty  barrow  raised  over  his  remains,  whiw  still 
rivets  the  attention  of  travellers ;  though  it  must  always 
remain  doubtful  to  whose  memory  this  mound  of  eaixh 
was  really  raised.   Hue  Alexandw  of  Macedon  celebrated, 
splendid  games  in  honour  of  the  hero  whom  he  affected  to 
emulate. 

The  most  valuable  historical  facts  relative  to  Achilles  ax%. 
contained  in  the  following  passage  of  Homer's  Iliad,  book. 
II.  681,  Sic.,  whereheisgiring  a  list  ofthe  warriors  who  went 
to  Troy : — '  I  will  now  tell  of  those  who  inhabited  Pelas- 
gic  Argos,  with  Alus,  Alope,  and  Trechis ;  and  those  who 
dwelt  in  Phthm  and  Hellas,  ^med  for  beautiful  women,  and 
were  .called  Myrmidons,  and  Hellenea  and  Achan;  the 
commander  of  their  fifty  ships  was  Achilles.'  From  th^  we 
learn  that  there  was  a  people  in  Tfaessaly  called  Aduei,  as 
wen  as  a  people  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  we  see  also  tlimt 
tbe  name  of  Hkllbvbs,  afterwards  the  generic  name  oi 
the  Greek  natiws,  originated,  as  &r  back  as  we  can  trace  it, 
in  the  basin  of  ThesstUy. 

ACHI'LLES  TA'TIUS,  a  Greek  astronomer,  who  Uved 
probably,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  sera 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sphere.  There  is  still  extant  i 
fragment  of  AcbQles  Tatius,  entitled  An  Iniroduction  A 
the  Phaitomena  qf  Aratut:  it  ma^  be  seen  in  tbe  Urmnolo 
raon  of  PetaviuB.  Suidas,  the  lexicographer,  confounds  tfai 
Achillea  T^u  vitb  aitotiiw  td  tfacnstm  dmm.  csUod 
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him  Achilles  Statius,  who  lived  later,  and  wrote  a  Greek 
romance,  The  Hutory  {/  Leucmpe  and  Cliiophon.  This 
Achilles  was  a  nadre  of  Alexanona  in  Egypt,  and  though 
it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  era  with  arty  precisioD,  ve  may  assume 
him  to  be  later  than  Heliodonia,-  whose  romance  herved  as  a 
kind  of  model  to  all  the  subsequent  Greek  writers  of  that 
cUss,  as  well  as  to  Achilles.  Probably,  Achilles  Tatius 
wrote  near  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  Hia  romance  is  in 
^ht  books,  and  is  preferred  by  some  of  the  eariier  critics  to 
tut  of  Heliodonu,  which  latter,  howeTer.  appears  to  us  one 
ofthe  most  insufftvably  tedious  stories  that  ever  wu  written, 
later  critics  gne  the  preference  to  Heliodorus.  Those  who 
hare  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  Greek  romance 
writers,  may  fbrm  some  idea  of  their  subjects,  and  the  mode 
of  treating  them,  by  dipping  into  wome  of  the  older  romances 
modem  times,  such  as  ApMotnm,  King  <tf  Tyre,  on  which 
the  tragedy  of  Pericles,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  had  some  touches  &om  Shakspeare,  is  found^ 
The  (^eek  romance  writers  give  us  no  \ivid  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  but  a  distorted  image  of  forms  of 
socie^  tat  anterior  to  their  own  age,  without  being  able  to 
mfhse  into  them  the  spirit  of  historic  truth.  [SdtoeUt  Hi»t. 
Oreek  LiiLSee  an  article  on  the  Gieek  Rcmunces  in  the 
Ibram  Quarter^  Review,  No.  9.] 

A(^II'IU.  in  Ichthyology,  tf  genus  of  flat-fish,  belonging 
ts  tiie  order  Malacopterygii,  aiul  family  Subbranchia,  ^ 
CnvtCT.  In  external  iofrm  these  animals  resemUe  the  com- 
mon sole :  like  the  pleunmectes,  in  general,  they  have  ibe 
body  and  tail  very  much  compressed,  and  the  eyes  both  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head;  but  they  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  other  genera  of  ftat-fish  by  the  total  want  of  pec- 
toral fins.  Tbrae  organs,  it  is  true,  are  very  much  reduced 
in  all  the  pleuronectes ;  because,  being  placed  in  a  different 
ntnation  from  the  fins  of  ordinary  fishes,  they  no  longer  per- 
form  tbe  same  functiona  in  relation  to  Uie  medium  in  which 
they  move,  but  the  stability  of  the  animal's  equiUbrium 
is  preserved,  and  its  movements  of  looomotkm  performed,  by 
the  dorsal  and  candal  fins,  instead  of  by  the  pectoral  and 
ventraL  Hence  it  is  Uiat  die  taaaet  ma  always  acquire 
Bodi  an  •nonnons  derek^uoent  in  flat-fish ;  beiiw  gene- 
raDy  continued  in  an  umnterrupted  line  from  the  nead  to 
the  tail,  and  not  imfkequently  surrounding  the  whide  bo^. 


[AeUtai  Mamarfttu.] 


The  aefairi  have  no  air-bladder,  and  consequently  re- 
Bttin,  far  the  most  part,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  being,  in 
het,  iingifted  witii  the  fiunilt)'  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
tteir  nieciflc  gravis ,  which  the  possession  of  this  important 
aigan  hestoira  upon  ordinary  fishes.  Their  power  of  loco- 
wticm  in  other  directions  is,  however,  considerable ;  and, 
aotwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  their  form,  and  the 
oUiqae  direction  in  which  this  necessarily  compels  them  to 
tDOve.  their  motions  are  fVequently  very  rapid.  Hieir 
kahtts.  as  far  as  at  present  known,  are  similar  to  those  of 
Ae  odier  plemvnectes.  They  are  found  in  the  warmer 
le^iorks  both  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  but  not  in  deep 
vater,  or  in  situations  far  removed  from  land ;  they  abfiund 
abng  tbe  shores,  anditamish'a  plentifbl  and  wholesome  food 
ts  die  tnbahttants. 

Lacepede  and  some  ottwr  natorelists  have  divided  tbe 
aduri  mto  two  subgenera;  the  first  of  which  is  dtstin- 
guialiffl  by  having  the  eyes  on  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
ad  the  caudal  fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  and  anal ;  the 
teeond,  by  having  the  eyes  placed  on  tbe  left  side,  and  the 
donal  and  anal  fins  joined  to  the  caudal,  so  as  to  form  but 
■  Bogle  imintemipted  line  of  fin  around  the  entire  body,  the 
Wl  alone  excepted. 

Variims  species  of  achiri  have  been  enumerated  \»  zool- 
Qipsts,  t*»«^  most  remarkable  of  which  appears  to  im  the 
jUmw  Marmorahu  of  Lacepede.  This  species  lus  the 
mdal  fia  distinet  fkontdie  anal  aqd  donal,  all  of  wUohaie 


of  a  pale  bluish-white  coloiir,  sprinkled  with  imiumerable 
small  black  spots ;  the  body  is  covered  with  very  diminutive 
scales,  and  the  flesh  is  of  a  delicate  flavour,  and  highly 
esteemed :  it  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  Isle  of  France.  But 
the  most  remarkable  foct  relating  to  this  species  is  reported 
by  Commerson,  who  informs  us  tiiat  there  is  a  small  pore  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  rays  of  the  fins,  from  which  issues, 
upon  pressure,  a  milky  fluid  of  the  consistence  of  oli\'e  oil. 
We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  pumwcs  which  this  fluid 
serves  in  the  economy  of  the  animal ;  undinibtedly,  it  has 
its  uses,  and  probably  is  under  the  control  tx  &e  creature's 
volition,  and  may  assist  it,  in  some  manner,  either  in  captur- 
ing its  prey,  or  m  eluding  tbe  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Ihe 
Achirua  Pavometu  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  the 
spots,  which,  hke  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail,  cover  its 
body ;  and  die  Foicicuiaius  and  Btlineatut  are  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  characters  from  which  they  respectively  de- 
rive their  names.  The  former  is  found  on  all  the  coasts  of 
America  and  the  West  Indian  Isles :  the  latter  inhabits  the 
shores  of  China,  and  feedii  upon  small  Crustacea  and  mol- 
lusca.  It  has  a  long  intestinal  canal,  with  numerous  redu- 
pUcations;  its  jaws  are  armed  with  short  obtuse  teetii;  and 
each  of  its  nostrils  has  two  distinct  orifices.  Various  other 
species  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans :  they 
•re  enumerated  in  a  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  343*  of  ttie  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Rigne  Animal,  and  described  at  lei^^  by  Lace- 
pede, and  other  writers  upon  ichthyology.  To*  these 
sources  we  must  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of 
further  infimnation  regarding  the  external  forms,  and  spe- 
cific differences  of  the  aehires.  All  that  is  known  of  theur 
habits  and  economy  has  been  brought  together  in  the  pre- 
sent article. 

ACHMIN,  or  ACKMIN,a  town  in  Middle  Egypt  N. 
lat  26"  38'.  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  ancient  canal.  Achmin  contains  above 
3000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  some  coarse  cotton 
cloth ;  2000  are  Catholic  Copts,  who  have  a  large  church. 
This  town  is  the  Chemmis  of  Herodotus  and  other  Greek 
writers,  the  Arabic  name,  Aohmin,  being  finrmed  by  pre- 
fixing the  letter  A,  which  ve  fli^  to  be  the  case  in 
many  otiwr  names.  Herodotus  mqptions  a  large  temple 
here  wiUi  colossal  statues.  At  prment  there  an  the  rums 
of  two  temples  to  be  seen  at  Achmin,  and  oa  an  aichilvave, 
at  this  place,  a  Greek  inscriptinx  has  been  discovered,  which 
contains  a  c^dication  to  the  god  Pan ;  thus  confirming  the 
opinion  that  the  Panopolis  of  the  later  writers  was  the  old 
Chemmis  ,of  Herodotus,  a  name  which  endures  to  ib»  pre- 
sent day.  The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
are  fbll  of  excavations,  which  perhaps  originally  served  to 
receive  the  mummies  of  Chemmis,  and  afterwards  to 
shelter  the  Christians  during  the  cruel  persecutions  ot 
Diocletian.    [See  Hitter,  AJrie.] 

ACHRAS,  a  genus  of*  tropical  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotee.  Tbe  name  strictly  belongs  to  the 
wild  pear,  and  seemn  to  have  iba  same  root  as  Acacia,  Acan- 
thus, and  other  words  indioating  something  prickly.  Lin* 
iisBus,  with  a  cajaicionsness  too  usual  with  mm,  gave  it  to 
this  West  Indian  genus,  which  has  nothing  whatever  in  com- 
mon with  the  pear. 

Generic  Charactsr. 

Calyx  divided  into  six  parts. 

Corolla  monopetalous,  divided  into  six  lobes. 

Stamens  twelve ;  of  which  six  are  sterile,  and  eLy  fertile. 

Ch  arium  with  from  six  to  twelve  cells. 

Fruit  resembling  an  apple,  with  from  one  to  twelve  seeds, 
(contained  in  hard  bony  nuts,  which  have  a  shining  coat,  and 
a  long  hard  scar  over  the  whole  of  their  inner  angle. 

The  genus  contains  only  one  species,  which  yields  a  co- 

!)ious  milky  fluid  when  wounded.  Its  leaves  are  entire, 
eathery,  undivided,  shining,  of  a  lanceolate  form,  with- 
out stipuUe.  The  flowers  are  large,  white,  bell-shaped, 
and  grow  singly  from  the  axills  of  the  leaves.  This  is  called, 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  Sapodilla  Plum,  and  Nitpero  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Spain.  The  firtiit  in  size  and  shape 
resembles  a  beigainat  pear :  Uke  the  medlar,  it  is  only  eaten 
in  a  state  of  decay ;  before  that  period  it  is  austere  and  un- 
eatable, but  in  the  proper  state  it  is  so  rich  and  sweet,  as  by 
some  to  be  consideted  only  inferior  to  the  orange.  For  other 
presumed  species  of  Achras,  see  Lucuua. 

ACHROMA'TIC.   An  ontical  term,  derived  fi^m  tbe 
Greek,  and  signifying  'witnout  colour.'    It  is  used  in 
neaking  of  telescopes  and  other  combinations  of  glasses,  to 
desigiutte  Hiaaa  which  i^te  so  ouitrived  thaMhe  light  wMe^ 
Digitizeooy  VjOOQIC 
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is  ^kon  into  various  rays  of  different  colours  by  one  glass, 
H  t^-collectnl,  or  nearly  so,  by  another ;  so  that  the  image 
does  not  present  those  coloured  fringes  round  its  edge, 
vfiirh  are  always  obseiTable  In  bad  telescopes. 
'  It  is  well  known  tKat  li|{ht  is  not  a  simple  botly,  but  ts 
divided  or  decomposed  into  various  colours  by  passinfr  it 
throuf^h  gloss,  or  any  other  transparent  substance,  the  sides 
nit  which  are'  not  parallel  to  one  another.  [5ee  Society's 
Optics,ch.viii.  ix.;  alsotliearUcles  Prism,  Si'RCtrum.]  That 
is,  whenever  an  object  is  seen  tbroufjh  a  common  lens,  tiier^ 
are,  in  fact,  several  images  which  arise  from  rays  of  different 
colours  being  collected  at  different  points,  as  follows  :— 
Fig.  I. 


IS  tbe  section  of  a  douUe  convex  lens,  which  may  be 
msde  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  ab  about  the  axis  oa. 
We  suppose  rays  to  fall  upon  it  coming  from  a  point  m  t^e 
axis  OR  so  distant  from  the  lens,  ^at  they  any  be  oonsf- 
dMed  as  parallel.  The  light  m  passing  thnmgh  the  lens  is 
lefraeted ;  that  is.  the  rays  of  each  sepanite  colour  are  di- 
rected nearly  to  the  same  point,  the  riolet  rays  being 
brought  nearest  to  the  glass  at  v,  and  ^  red  rays  being 
farthest  from  it  at  a.  Between  t  and  a  will  be  scattered  a 
succession  of  images  of  those  colours  which  lie  between  the 
violet  and  red.  In  this  we  obser\e  two  distinct  effeete. 
First,  tbo  general  r^raetion  of  the  rays,  by  which  tliey  are 
bent  so  as  nearly  to  meet  in  one  pmnt.  This  is  usually 
measured  by  the  mean  ray,  or  the  colour  which  falls  in  the 
middle  between  t  and  a ;  and  of  two  lenses  of  the  same 
fom,  but  (rf  diflbnnt  substances,  that  is  said  to  have  the 
greatest  refraction  which  brings  the  mean  image  M  nearest 
to  c,  the  centre  of  the  lens.  Secondly,  the  separatioA'^ 
the  images  tr.  which  bean  a  certain  im^Miion  to  tHi 
IS  called  the  duperwe  .pouter  of  the  medittm.  Thus,  if  two 
lenses  of  the  same  form,  but  different  sutislanres,  have  v  r 
the  same  in  both,  it  does  not  fbllow  that  the  dispersi\« 
sowers  of  the  two  are  same.  If  cm  Should  happen  to 
be  m  the  first  substance  double  of  what  it  fs  in  the  second, 
TR  being  the  same  in  both,  the  dispersive  power  of  the  first 
would  be  only  half  that  of  the  second.  The  dispersive 
power  is  found  thus Divide  the  difference  between  the 
refractive  indices  (see  Rkpr  action)  fi»  red  and  violet 
reys,  by  the  refractive  index  <rf  the  mean  ray  diminished  by 
unity.  To  make  ab  achroQiatf<(!;  we  must  find  another 
substance,  differing  from  the  substahce  of  a  B,  so  thai  some 
tons  of  it;  jdaoed  before  \  n,  wOl  collect  the  light  scattered  hy 
AR,  without  causing  the  reys  again  tb  become  parallel  to 
one  anoHier.  To  do  this  we  fltM  lay  down  the  following 
rules  for  oomputing  the  distaiire  of  iiny  one  image  from  the 
ceiitft  of  the  lens,  or  what  is  called  tSie/oedl  distance  of  that 

'"f^i.''^''*^  "™        "  in  the  art  I.aifs. 

I.  There  are  six  spedes  of  lenses,  made  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  following  figures  about  the  axis  :— 

Fig- 2. 
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(J)  is  called  double  conrex;  (2)  plano-convex;  (5)  plano- 
concave ;  and  (6)  double  (loncave.  The  two  remaining  ones 
(3)  and  (4)  might  be  called  amcavo-coiwex ;  but  tliis 
name  is  usually  applied  to  (4)  only,  in  which  the  concave 
side  belongs  to  the  smaller  circle ;  while  (3),  in  which  the  con- 
cave side  belongs  to  the  larger  circle,  is  called  the  mettiscus. 

11.  Of  these,  in  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  parallel  rays  are  made 
to  converge  os  in  /is.  1,— that  is,  they  are  actually  col- 
leoted  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens :  in  (4j,  (5),  and  (63.  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  made  to  diverge,— ^at  is,  they  ^ 
not  collected  at  all,  but  proceed  as  if  they  canie  fVom  some 
point  on  the  same  side  of  the  lenp  as  that  on  wtii^h  they 
fell ;  the  general  rule  is,  that  those  wit^  ^rp  edges  nt^ 
"•T^llel  rays  converge,  while  tjiose  wi^  flat  ^es  mtM 
wid^erae.  \t»}i^^f^vet^Tab^cicafmi»^ 
sharo-ednd,  and  cs  eoncaoe  to  the  &t-edged  lenses. 


III.  To  find  the  fpcuii,  that  is.  eitlier  the  point  at  which 
the  rays  really  do  conver<:e,  or  that  *Dm  which  they  ap^tear 
to  diverfje,  divide  the  product  of  the  radii  of  tlie  surfaoes  by 
their  sunt,  when  ^tli  sides  arc  of  the  same  name  (that  is. 
for  the  double  convex  an4  double  concave) ;  by  their  lUf- 
fcrence,  whon  the  sides  aie  of  different  names  (that  is,  Ibr 
the  meniscus  or  doncavqTConvex),  and  divide  the  quotient  by 
the  refractive  index  of  the  substante,  (^jminished  bj  unity. 
The  result  is  the  distance  of  the  focus  from  tlie  centre 
of  tlie  lens".  When  one  side  is  plane  (as  in  the  plano-con- 
cave and  plano-convex),  <U^■ide  the  radius  of  the  other 
side  by  the  refractive  index  diminished  by  unity.  For 
common  glass  the  refractive  index  is  nearly  j,  or,  according 
to  pr.  Brewster,  ^-aries  from  1*5  to  T  54  for  plate  glass, 
from  1*5'25  to  1*563  for  crvwn  glass,  and  from  I'Syfito 
1  ■  642  toTjUnt  glass.  This,  diminished  by  unity,  is  nearly  ) 
in  allcases,  ana  dividing  by  \  is  the  same  as  multiplviug  by 
2.  Hence,  fac  a  double  convex  lens,  the  radii  of  whose 
stirfaces  are  6  and  8  inches,  the  [uroduct  ot  G  and  8  divided 
by  the  sum  of  6  and  8  is  3  inches,  and  f  of  an  inch  neuly ; 
and  twice  this  quantity  gives  6  inches  and  f.  or  4  int^es 
nearly,  for  the^c/  distaace  of  the  lens. 

IV.  When  two  lenses  are  placed  close  together,  one  of 
which  has  sharp  edges  and  the  otlier  flat,  and  parallel  laya 
fall  on  them,  the  focus  of  the  two  together  falls  on  the  siq* 
of  the  stronger,  or  of  tliat  which  1ms  the  least  focal  distanoa. 
When  both  edges  are  shaip  or  both  flat,  the  focus  of  die 
two  £ills  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  either  lens. 

V.  The  focal  distance  of  such  a  compound  lens  is  found 
by  dividing  the  product  of  the  6iiu;le  focal  distances  by  tb« 
sum,  when  both  are  sharp  or  botB  fiat ;  or  by  the  diJHvnce 
when  one  is  sharp,  and  the  other  flat  on  tbe  edge. 

To  make  ctoe  lens  achromatic  by  the  addition  of  uiot)i«c« 
involves  a  process  of  reasoning  whi<^  we  shall  omit,  and 
mereh-  gtre  the  result 

1.  No  such  siagle  additional  lens  can  give  eu\M  acW- 
matism  or  absence  of  colour;  »1I  it  cui  do  is  to  bring  taim 
two  images  of  diffmnt  colours  into  the  lame  place,  m 
thus  choose  to  bring  the  two  extreme  images  togetjUtr,  (be 
remaining  ones,  though  not  actually  brou|^l  iota  the  sMue 
plaoe  with  the  two  first  mentioned,  will  yet  come  so  near  Aew. 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  otyect  in  view  will  be  attained. 

2.  A  lens  of  the  conVex  si>ecws,  &  double  convex  for  in- 
stance, may  be  made  iety  ncariy  achramatifi  by  asplying 
to  it  one  of  the  concave  spedes,  which  fits  one  ride  of  ii  ex- 
actly, so  that  Uie  section  of  the  douUe  leiu  shall  he  ona  of 
the  folkiwing — 

Ffg-3. 


provided  the  materials  of  the  two  lenses  have  difteest  dSa- 
persivc  powers. 

The  rule  is:— l^et  the  focal  lengths  of  the  two  lenses  be 
in  the  same  proportim  as  the  dispersive  powers  of  their  ma- 
terial. The  substances  usually  employed  are  crown  glaea 
andJUnt  glass ;  the  fonner  ftn-  tlie  convex,  the  latter  Ibr  the 
concave  lens. 

The  dispersive  power  of  flint  glass  is  nearly  double  that 
of  crown  da&s ;  while  tiie  refractive  powen  of  the  two  are 
nearly  the  same  for  the  mean  image.    Suppose  we  have  a 
convex  lens  of  plate  glass,  of  lo  feet  focal  distance  for  the 
mean  image,  which  we  wish  to  achromatize  by  a  lena  oT 
flint  glass,  the  re&active  indices  being  as  follows— 
lUd.          Mmm.  VMcrt. 
Crown    .  .  .  1'526       1-533       i 'M? 
Flint  ....  1-623       1-637       1  66< 
The  dispersive  power  of  the  crown  glass,  or,  as  before 
explained,  the  quotient  of  ;021.  the  difference  between  the 
red  and  «olet  refractive  indices,  divided  bj-  -fiSS,  is  -0394. 
That  of  the  that  glass,  or   043  di\ided  by  -637,  is  '0675. 
Hence,  10  is  to  tbe  focal  distance  of  tbe  lens  required  as 
-0394  to  -0675,  or  as  394  to  675,  which  .^es  17  ieet  2 
inches  nearly,  so  that  the  focal  length  of  the  whide  Jois, 
found  as  in  rule      is  about  24  feet. 

}f  the  focal  \tn^  of  the  eonqave  Jens  be  toe  shut  for  Uie 
pttTOMe.  the  defect  mvy  be  semedjfd  by  lejwJSiting  the  lenses 
a  lim  instead  of  ftttfiiigtltemclQBe^^^        .  , 
By  the  preceding  •c¥)i^Bfea<g^ii4^tS).^nkTormed  of 
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the  number  in  which  chn)ii;tatic  alMQi^oa  is  destroyed 
in  the  object-g^ass  of  ^  teleacoi>e.  Newtmi,  who  ima^ned 
that  the  dispersive  and  refractive  powers  vere  always 
in  the  same  proportion,  thought  it  vouid  he  impouible 
to  construct  aq  achroma^'o  glass.  Tim  was  flrftt  done, 
as  fiir  aa  we  know,  about  the  ye^r  ^730  hy  Mr-  liali, 
a  gentleiaaa  of  Essex;  but  he  concealed  his  d^K^overy. 
PoUoud  (see  his  life)  was  th^  flrsi^  who  publ^)y  n^de 
achroniatic  ^leseopes.  Huyghens  ba4  accidcntaUy  con- 
structed an  ^chrpmatjc  eye-gla^,  in  the  course  of  an  experi- 
ment j(H-  a  different  purpose.  On  this  part  of  tlie  subject 
eomnlt  the  article  Tklbscops  ;  we  also  refei-  the  mathema- 
Heal  reader  to  Mr.  Coddfngton'i  Optics,  and  to  a  paper  bv 
ProfessOT  Airy,  on  achrornalic  eye-pieces,  published  in  vol. 
u.  1^  the  Cambridge  PkU,  Trans. 

ACIDS.  The  acids  are  a  numerous  and  important  class 
of  chemical  hodies.  As  the  word  acid  is,  in  common  Ian- 
ffu^.  almost  synonyiQous  with  sour,  it  might  be  supposed 
uiat  die  taste  of  a  suhgtance  would  determine  whether  it 
was  included  among  the  acids.  The  term  has,  however, 
been  so  much  extended  fay  chemists  beyond  its  original 
meaning,  that  some  bodies,  which  ore  nearly  or  quite  devoid 
of  soumesa,  are  considered  as  acids  because  they  agree 
with  them  in  some  other  qualities.  The  acids  are  gene- 
rally sour;  usually,  but  not  universally,  the^  have  great 
affini^  for  water,  and  are  readily  soluble  in  it  :^  they 
redden  most  vegetable  blues  and  pnrples,  such  as  infttnons  m 
litmuB  and  red  cabbage,  and  act  upon  and  unite  wiUi  most 
metals  or  ^eir  oxides  with  great  fadHtj.  These  are  the 
propertiee  of  the  greater  numher  of  acids ;  but  the  last  indy 
— namely,  great  powers  of  combination — belongs  to  them 
all.  Many  acids  are  entirely  natural  products,  some  both 
nanmU  an'd  artificial,  while  o'thers  are  altogether  the  result 
of  (diemical  agency.  They  arc  derived  from  various  sources, 
and,  except  in  tiie  few  particulars  ^hove  named,  tbey  vary 
greatly  in  their  properties.  Thus,  under  common  circum- 
stances of  temperutore  and  pressure,  some  are  gaseous  in 
ftom,  as  the  carbonic  add :  others  are  fluid,  as  the  ratnc ; 
or  adadf  as  the  boracic  acid :  some  require  water  or  a  base 
to  retain  their  elements  iq  ciomUnataon,  which  is  the  case 
wi&  the  oxalic  acid ;  vh^e  others,  as  the  sulphuric,  may 
exbt  indepradently  of  either.  Most  acids  are  colourless, 
bat  the  chromic  is  red ;  some  are  inodorous,  as  the  sulphuric ; 
others  pungmt,  like,  the  muriatic  add.  There  are  adds 
whicb  are  comparatively  fixed  in  the  fire-~the  phosphoric, 
for  example  ;  oUiers  are  Tolatilised  by  a  more  moderate  hea^ 
which  is  the  case  with  the  snlphurio  add  ^  whilst  those 
which  are  pungent  to  the  smell,  hke  the  munatic  add,  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  volatile  at  ait  temperatures. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of 
in  add,  and,  consequently,  all  adds  are  compounds  of  t^o.  or 
more  elements.  In  almost  everv  case  one  or  these  elements 
is  either  oxygen  or  hydrogen :  those  adds  which  contain  the 
fiirmer,  are  sometimes  termed  oxacids;  and  those  into  the 
composition  of  which  hydn^  mten,  are  ctUed  Hjfiraeids. 
Oxygen  in  some  mstances  s^ves  rise  to  difl^rent  adds,  by 
combming  with  the  same  «ement  in  various  proportions ; 
thus,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  (azote)  form  three  odds ;  oxygen 
and  sulpon^  seven ;  and  or^gen  and  phosphorus,  three ;  hut 
Wdrogen  does  not  in  ease  combine  with  the  same 
cfement  to  form  more  than  one  add.  The  oxadds  greatly 
exceed  ihe  hydradds  in  number. 
Acids  occur  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature :  the  |>hoflphorie 
ftTT^fcipg  in  bone  is  of  animal  origin ;  tiie  citric  md  iba 
yrriw*  add  are  products  of  ve^etatitm ;  while  (he  chromic 
ukI  the  arscaiic  add  enter  into  the  composition  of  certain 
aunerals.  la  many  instan(»ij  however,  acids  ere  not  et- 
ihiiiii  Ty  derired  firom  <»e  sooree,  bat  are  sometimeB  rai^ 
daeedl7llMmaIl,UKlmirrliealsoavlitieiidlyfi>nBed.  This 
■  «be  «Me  -wUh  the  ^osphKie  add,  whidi  oocors  in  animals, 
alBBte,  aad  mfaienik,  and  is  fmned  whenever  nhoephorus  is 
Wraed ;  the  dtric  add  is  produced  only  br  tne  process  ot 
iLifcilatinn  ;  but  the  oxalic  add,  aim  found  in  plants,  may 
he  obcobied  1^  chemical  agency.  The  carbonie  and  the 
salpAuific  acid  are  very  common  m  mineral  bodies,  and  may 
be  artifldally  producsd ;  the  ftmner  is  also  one  of  tiie 
nsodts  ot  respiration,  combustion,  and  of  animal  end  T^;e- 
mU»  deoomposition ;  and  both  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
acid  nuybe  obtained  by  combining  their  bases  with  oxygen. 
Ihe  chromic  and  the  aneok  add  are  found  only  iA  mineral 
ho^m,  bui  tkmy  may  be  formed  hv  chemieal  vginty ;  and, 
iateedj  except  mfliqr  oi  As  o^auie  fldd^  then  an  Mtk  lew 
"  'icaBDMbaaopvqitnd. 


Soon  after  Dr.  I*riestley's  celebrated  and  im|iprtant  diaeo- 
very  of  >vhat  he  called  4^^UogisHcats4  atr^  in  I774>  it  Va* 
fou^id  that  several  substances,  sqeh  as  sulphuc  aod  pbos- 
phorua,  were  converted  into  adds,  by  oranwning  with  this 
elementary  g^s.  On  this  account  it  was  assumed,  hastily 
and  incorrecUy,  that  all  acids  contained  depblogisticated  air. 
and  derived  their  acidity  from  it ;  on  this  account  tlie  name 
'jxygen  was  given  to  it,  signifying  aeid-pui/ting,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  the  universal  odrliiying  prindple :  not,  indeed, 
that  it  always  formed  an  acid  when  combined  with  a  body, 
but  that  no  acid  existed  without  it.  It  has,  hoyfevw,  suwc 
been  found  ^lat  there  are  adds,  the  muriatic  add  far  exam- 
ple, which  contain  no  oxygen:  and*  further,  it  has  al^  been 
prQved)  by  the  brilliant  disitoveriea  of  t^it  il.  Oavy,  that 
oxygen,  by  comhining  with  certain  elementary  bodies,  con- 
verts them  into  alkeSis;  a  class  of  substances  possessing 
properties  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  oods. 

MOTeorer,  there  is  a  class  of  adds  cuUeU  sulpliur  odds, 
in  which  sulphur  takes  the  place  of  oxygen.  This  is  the 
case  in  sulpharaeDious  and  sulphantenic  acids,  which  re- 
semble arsenious  and  arsenic  acid  in  uompoaitimif  hut  cmtaia 
sulphur  instead  of  oxygen. 

The  theory  of  the  constitution  of  acids  has  recently  under- 
gone considerable  discussion ;  and  the  new  views  advocated 
by  the  lending  chemists  of  the  day  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  The  principal  pdnt  of  the  new  doctrine  is,  that 
every  add  is  composed  of  a  radical,  simple,  or  compound 
united  to  hjrdrogen.  This  theory  reduces  all  acids  to  one 
class,  and  dmpfifies  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  lalts ; 
but  though  acanowledged  to  l>e  the  more  correct  viewj  yet 
the  older  theory  still  holds  its  place  in  treatises  and  lectures 
on  chemistry. — (See  Salts  in  the  SumlementA 

It  may  he  here  proper  to  notice  the  method  adopted  by 
the  framers  of  the  French  nomenclature,  in  giving  names  to 
(Ufferent  acids.  It  lias  been  already  mentioned,  that  oxy  gen 
was  supposed  to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and  it  was  found 
that,  by  combining  in  different  proportions  with  the  same 
substance,  it  forpied  acids  of  very  different  properties  ;  but 
it  was  not  then  knoftTi  tliat  oxygen  combined  with  any  one 
body  to  form  more  lhan  two  acids.  It  was,  however,  proved  to 
unite  with  sulphur  in  two  different  proportions ;  and  in  this, 
and  simUor  cases,  the  name  of  the  acid  which  contained  least 
oxygen  was  made  to  end  in  ous,  and  that  which  contained 
more  in  (c  ;  thus  sulphuroM  acid  contains  less  oxygen  than 
Bulphurtc  add. 

Cases  have,  however,  occurred  during  the  juro^ss  of 
chemioal  science,  requiring  an  extension  of  tliis  pnndple : 
an  acid  has  been  formed  which  contains  less  oxygen  com- 
bined with  sulphur  than  in  the  sulphurous,  and  Uiis  is 
called  Avposulpnurous  acid ;  and  another  containing  more 
oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  but  less  than  the  sulphuric, 
and  this  is  termed  Ayposulphuric  acid.  An  acid  has  also 
been  formed  which  contains  more  oxygen  than  the  chloric— 
this  has  been  called  pm;hloric  acid :  the  term  is  ol^jectionable 
for  reasons  hereafter  to  be  stated ;  ozichloric  is  a  better,  and 
A^rpmhloric  the  best  name.  ^  Although  in  the  course  of  the 

E resent  work  some  acids  of  minor  importance  will  occaaonally 
e  mentioned,  the  following  are  those  which,  as  being  used 
either  in  scientific  researches,  in  medicine,  or  the  arts,  will  be 
more  particulaiiy  treated  of  in  flieir  respective  places  :— 

AGIOS. 

Acetic  Fulminic 

Antimonic  Gallic 

Antimonious  Hydriodic 

Arsenic  Hydrobromic 

Afsenious  Hydrocyanic 

Benzoic  Hydroselenic 

Boracic  Hyponitroua 

Bromic  Rypophosphoroua 

Camphoric  Hyposulphuric 

Carbonic  Hyposulphurous 

Chloric  Icdic 

Chloriodic  Kinic 

Chlorocarbonic  Lactic 

Chlorocyanic  Xithjc 

Chromic  Malic 

Citric  Manganesic 

Colurabic  Mongane^us 

Cyanic  Meoonic 

Eerrocyanie  Mol;^bdie 

Muoboric  Mudo 

Flupsilitap  Muriatic 

Formic  Nitio-muriatic 

Digitizeooy' 


Nitric 

Oleic 

Oxalic 

Oxicbloric 

Pectic 

Phosphoric 

Phosphorous 

Pyrophosphoric 

Soccholoctic 

Sehacic 

Selenic 

Selenunu 

Stearic 

Succinic 

Sutphuiio 

SulphurcHut 

Sulphucyaiilc 

Sulpho-naphtbalie 

'Sulplao-vinic 

Tanoric 

Titanio 
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A.CONITK.  WINTER.  [See  Eranthis.] 
ACONI'TUM,  B  Kenus  of  poisonous  plants  belon|^g 
to  the  natural  order  ^nunculacea.  From  very  early  times 
it  has  borne  the  same  name,  and  has  been  known  for 
the  dangerous  properties  of  many  of  its  species.  They 
are  all  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  ;  and  are  so  easily  cultivated,  that  one  of  them,  A. 
Napell  ,us,  is  found  in  every  cottager's  garden.  The  English 
call  thera  Wolf  a-bane,  which  name  corresponds  with  ths 
French  iue-loup  (kill-wolf).  From  all  other  ranunculaceous 
plants,  Aconitum  is  at  once  known  by  itd  having  the  very 
large  uppermost  segment  of  its  calyx  overhanging  the 
petals  and  other  parts  in  the  form  of  a  helmet 

The  common  species,  A.  Na^Utts,  is  one  of  those  id 
which  the  greatest  degree  of  virulence  has  been  found  to 
reside. 

It  is  a  native  of  Alpine  pastures 
in  Switzerland  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Europe.  Its 
leaves  are  very  dark  green,  deeply 
cut  into  from  Ave  to  seven  long 
segments.  The  stem  is  about 
three  feet  high.  The  AowerS'  are 
in  long  stiff  spikes,  and  of  a  deep 
blue  colour;  they  appear  fVom 
May  to  July.  AH  the  parts  of 
this  plant  are  extremely  acrid, 
especially  the  roots,  which  are 
scraped  and  mixed  with  food  to 
form  a  bait  for  wolves  and  other 
savage  animab.  According  to  ^^s. 
the  observations  of  Orfila,  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  introduced  into 
the  stomach  occasions  death  in  a 
short  time  ;  the  root  is  far  more 
energetic.  The  poison  acts  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  produces 
death  by  paralysis.  AecnriboD  N.peHiw. 

These  properties  are  probably  found  in  all  the  species  of 
the  genus.  A.  cammarum,  lucoctonum,  and  antnora  are 
certainly  equally  dangerous.  None  of  them,  however,  not 
A.  Nmellus  itself,  can  be  compared  for  fatal  energy  with  the 
dreadml  Bifth  or  Bisk  of  Nepaul,  the  Acomium feroa;,  which 
seems  to  possess  the  concentrated  power  of  all  tiie  European 
species. 

ACO'NTIAS,  in  Zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents established  by  Baron  Cuvier  for  the  purpose  of  distin* 
guishing  certain  species  hitherto  confounded  with  the  An- 
guest  or  common  snakes,  hut  which  recent  observations  have 
proved  to  differ  from  these  animals  in  their  habits  and 
mtemal  anatomy.  The  family  of  serpents  which  M.  Cuvier 
denominates  An^uis,  differs  from  all  other  fipodal  (footless) 
reptiles  in  certain  peculiarities  of  osteology  and  internal 
structure,  whereby  they  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
lizards  than  to  the  true  serpents.  Some  writers  have  even 
i^ne  so  far  as  to  include  them  among  the  genera  of  the 
lizard  family,  whilst  others  are  more  inclined  to  consider 
them  as  forming  a  distinct  and  separate  family  of  them- 
selves, intermediate  between  the  two.  In  fact,  the  generality 
of  these  animals,  though  externally  deprived  of  feet,  have 
yet  an  imperfect  pelvis  and  a  complete  sternum,  omoplate 
(shoulder-blade)  and  clavicle,  concealed  beneath  the  skin ; 
their  bodies  ore  uniformly  covered,  both  above  and  below,  with 
small  scales,  as  in  the  common  lizard ;  and  the  osteology  of 
the  head  is  in  all  reapecbi  similar.  But  these  characters,  so 
unequivocal  in  other  genera  of  the  femily  Anguis,  are  for  the 
most  part  wanting  in  the  Acontias,  which  are  thereby  defi- 
nitely distinguished,  and  form,  as  it  were,  the  passage  ftoia 
the  common  snakes  to  the  true  serpents.  It  was  upon  these 
cuusiderations  that  M.  Cuvier  was  induced  to  establish  this 
new  genus.  It  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  all  the 
bones  which  represent  the  extremities  in  the  other  angues, 
while  it  retains  the  structure  of  the  head  common  to  these 
animals  and  to  the  lizards,  and  has  the  body  similarly 
covered  with  small  scales  only,  without  ^e  homy  plates 
which  guard  its  under  surface  in  the  common  serpents,  and 
protect  them  from  injury  in  the  various  rapid  motions  which 
they  perform. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  this  conformation, 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  acontias  are  very  different 
from  those  of  common  serpents.  They  do  not  glide  along  the 
surface  like  these  animals,  but  boldly  carry  their  heads  and 
bieasts  erect,  and  if  closely  pursued  aefend  themselves  cour- 


ageously, and  dart  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  against  thwt 
assailant  Though  dreaded  in  their  native  countries,  becsuie 
confounded  with  their  venomous  congeners,  these  animab  an 
perfectly  harmless,  and  neither  possess  the  meaiu  nor  hav^ 
the  desire  of  being  injurious.  They  have  no  poison  fangi, 
and  their  cheek-t^th  are  so  small  as,  in  some  species,  to  be 
barely  perceptible.  Their  habits  are  gentle ;  and  they  are 
so  timid  that  they  generally  fly  at  the  least  noise,  or,  upon  the 
slightest  appearance  of  clanger,  conceal  themselves  under 
some  shrub  or  tuft  of  grass,  or  even  bury  &emaelv^  under- 
ground when  no  other  refuge  is  at  hand. 


[Acoatiai  Maloagrii.] 

The  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are,  senerally  speak- 
ing,  of  a  small  size;  and,  as  their  mouths  are  not  bus- 
ceptible  of  the  enormous  dilatation  possessed  Dy  the  true 
serpents,  they  are  incapable  of  swallowing  any  animal 
approaching  to  their  own  dimensions,  and  feed  upon  worms 
and  insects.  Different  species  of  acontias  are  found  m 
almost  every  part  of  the  old  world.  The  arid  plains  of  Syria 
and  Palestine  produce  a  species  which  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (c.  xxxiv.  v.  15),  under  the  Hebrew 
denomination  Kippoz,  improperly  translated  the  great  oirf 
in  our  common  version  oi  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but  wbick 
the  learned  Bochart  (Hierozoicon,  pars  post.  lib.  iiL  cap.  xi.) 
has  shown  to  refer  more  properly  to  the  acontias  or  anguis 
jaculus,  the  arrow  or  dart-snake  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Other  species  inhabit  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Persia ;  tbcdr 
singular  mode  of  progression  could  not  foil  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  ancients,  who  often  mention  them  by  the 
appellation  which  M.  Cu™r  has  lately  revived.  India  and 
China  have  also  their  acontias ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
produces  a  species  without  eyes. 

Of  the  common  Egyptian  Acontias  many  fables  are  re- 
corded by  ancient  authors,  principally  arising  from  con- 
founding this  really  harmless  species  with  the  more  deadly 
and  venomous  serpents  of  the  same  localities.  Agathar- 
chides,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo,  coll  the  Acontias  the  most 
poisonous  of  all  serpents,  and  consider  its  bite  to  be  ab«o-  ■ 
tutely  incurable;  .iSLian  relates  that  it  will  occasionally 
spring  to  the  distance  of  twenty  cubits ;  Gralen,  Isidorus, 
and  others,  say  that  it  lurks  among  the  branches  of  trees, 
fivm  whence  it  darts  suddenly  upon  whatever  animal  hap- 
pens  to  come  within  its  reach;  and  Avicenna  even  ados 
that  it  propels  itself  with  so  much  force  in  these  formidable 
springs,  as  to  bury  itself,  like  an  arrow,  in  the  body  of  its 
victim.  All  these  fables,  and  many  others  recorded  of  this 
serpent,  plainly  arise,  partly  from  the  habits  and  mode  of 
progression  peculiar  to  the  Acontias,  and  partly  from  cod- 
.ibunding  it  with  the  Cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  the  Dipsas, 
Asp,  and  other  Egyptian  species.   Nor  have  the  poets  niiled 
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to  coB tribute  their  share  to  the  ^neral  stock  of  wonder*  re- 
lated of  this  animal.  Lucan,  fbr  instance,  often  mentions  it 
with  many  of  the  attributes  aMve  recorded ;  and  indeed  its 
natural  habits,  without  the  aid  of  imaginary  qualities,  are  too 
renuirkable  to  be  overlooked,  even  by  the  most  inattentive 
abserver. 

It  is  DO  part  of  our  plan  to  give  a  complete  ranmeration 
«f  the  species  which  have  be^  describea  as  belonjfing  to 
Abb  or  any  other  common  genus  of  reptiles.  Such  a  dry  and 
fcimal  eatalogne  would  possess  fbw  ehanns  tx  the  getier^ 
nader,  and  he  of  little  use  to  tlie  sdentific  nmlogist  We 
must,  therafim,  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  Auther  in- 
fermatiaa  oonoerning  the  names  and  descriptions  of  these 
iopents,  to  tiie  works  of  Merrem,  Schneider,  Lacepede,  and 
Daodin,  where  their  curiosity  will  he  amply  gratified. 

ACORINE,  in  Botany,  a  section  of  J^oidem,  which 
see. 

ACORN,  the  English  name  ofthefhiit  of  the  oak.  [See 
QnBBCUs.] 

A'CORUS,  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  that  produces 
the  drug  called  in  the  shops  Caiamut  aromaticu*.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Arotdees,  in  the  acrid  properties  of 
whi^  it  partinpateB  in  a  alight  d^ree,  and  is  nund  abond* 
•ndr  in  the  nesn'^ater  marshes  of  many  parts  of  Bng- 
laaa.  It  has  a  peiennUl,  ereqdng,  horisontal  stem,  as  thick 
ss  Hxe  fli^er.  the  whtde  of  the  under  side  t^wldefa  emits  roots 
isto  the  mud  or  soft  earth,  in  which  the  plant  unifbrmly 
BOWS.  From  this  spring  many  deep-green,  sword-shaped 
waves,  about  three  feet  long.  In  the  midst  of  all  is  a  leaf- 
like stem,  from  bek>w  the  point  of  which  protrudes  a  cylin- 
drical, or  rather  conical,  spadix  of  greenish  Itowets,  which 
ue  so  closely  packed  together,  that  the  stalk  is  not  to  be 
Ken.  The  leaves  when  bruised  are  fragrant ;  for  which 
nason  they  were  formeriy  employed  to  strew  the  floors  of 
rooms,  or  of  churches,  under  the  name  of  rushes.  This 
pnctice  is  still  maintained  in  some  places,  where  the  plant 
IS  common,  as  at  Norwich,  the  cathedral  of  which  city  is 
ilnirad  wiOi  sweet  m^ies  upon  certain  hi^h  ftstivals.  The 
flowns  ai>e  so  aeUknn  produced,  that  it  is  a  ouumon  belief 
diat  ^ey  new  are  home.  Caiamut  anmalietu  is  sUghtl^ 
amnatic,  and  is  ocoasiondly  used  as  a  Stimulant ;  mt  is 
of  TBT  Mttle  bnpotuue.  Tba  part  onployed  is  Hw  dried 
"ffprng  aiMn,  w,  as  it  is  improperty  oalud,  not. 


[Aeom  Cslunis.! 

ACOSTA  (JOSEPH  D  ),  a  SpanisU  wnter  of  the 
tewth  flsntuy.  H»  was  bom  at  llediiia  del  Campo  in 
XaB,abiiiit  tba  year         and,befiii«  attaimE^  Uwtge 
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of  fourteen,  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jetiuits,  to  which  his 
fbur  elder  brothers  already  belongea.  He  was  remarkable, 
while  pursuing  bis  academic  studies,  for  Iub  diligence  and 
his  rapid  progress  both  in  literature  and  science ;  and  on 
finishing  his  course,  he  beomie  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Orana.  This  situation  he  retained  till  1571,  when  he  was 
dispatched  as  a  missionary  to  South  America.  He  was 
eventually  made  {nwincial'  of  his  order  at  Pern ;  and  did 
not  return  to  Spain  till  1588.  During  his  residence  in 
Soufli  America,  he  had  employed  part  of  his  time  in  writing 
ah  account  of  that  continent,  which  was  published  at  Seville, 
in  4to.  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  Hutona  Natural  y  Myrat 
de  loM  India*.  This  work,  whieh  has  been  often  reprinted 
(the  edition  of  1591,  in  8vo.,  having  received  considerable 
oornjotions  and  additions  fh)m  the  hand  of  the  author),  is 
highly  esteemed  as  an  authority  on  the  eariv  condition 
South  America.  It  has  been  translated  into  French,  Italian, 
German,  Dutch,  and  English.  The  English  translation, 
which  appeared  at  London,  in  4to.,  in  1604,  and  again  in 
1684,  beurs  to  be  performed  by  E.  G.,  supposed  to  oe  the 
initials  of  Edward  Grimestone.  There  is  also  a  Jjitin  trans- 
lation of  the  work  in  Part  ix.  of  De  Bry's  CoUectiones  Pere- 
pinatiomun  in  Imham.  Acosta,  after  his  return  to  his 
native  country,  became  a  ^at  fitvourite  of  Philip  II.,  and 
had  successively  the  dignities  of  V&itor  of  his  order  Ibr  Aira- 

Sn  and  Andauisia,  Superior  of  Valladolid,  and  Seotw  cf 
e  Universiftr  of  Salamanca.  While  holding  this  last 
situation  he  died  on  the  15th  of  Februarr,  1600.  Besides 
the  work  we  have  mentioned,  he  is  the  authw  of  another  on 
the  same  subject,  published  in  1589  in  Latin,  under  the  title 
of  De  Natura  Nwi  Orbit  Libri  Duo,  which  was  siterwaids 
translated  by  himself  into  Spanish,  and  inserted  in  his  his- 
tory. He  is  also  the  author  of  several  theological  treatises ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  a  volume  of  sermons,  in  Latin. — 
\Moreri — Biog.  Univ.  —  Robertson' »  America  —  Biblioth. 
Scriptor.  Soc.  Jem,  a  Pibadenemt,  Allegambe,  et  Sotvello.] 

ACOTYLE'DONES,  or  ACOTYLHDONEiK,  the  name 
of  the  first  class  in  Jussien's  Natural  System  of  Bo- 
tany. It  u  derived  from  the  efreumstanee  of  all  the 
plants  which  it  comprehends  vegetating  without  the  ud  of 
the  seed  lobes  calku  ootyledona.  Suw  plants  are  ahn  in 
all  cases  destitute  of  flowers,  and  are  in  fkct  the  same  as 
what  limuBus  called  Crj/ptt^amout.  It  having  been  found, 
by  more  recent  and  exact  observations — I.  That  many 
punts,  that  reallv  do  bear  flowers,  have  no  cotyledons ;  and 
2,  that  all  flowerless  plants  are  altogether  destitute  of  seeds, 
BO  that  they  might  as  well  be  named  aapermom  as  acotyle- 
donoua,  because  cotyledons  can  only  be  present  in  seeds 
strictly  so  called,  the  term  Acotyledones  has  fidlen  into  dis- 
use, and  Cellulabes  has  been  substituted  for  it,  which 
see. 

ACOUCHY,  a  small  species  of  Cavy,  sometimes  called 
the  Surinam  Rabbit.— (See  Aaotrri.) 

ACOUSTICS,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
signifying,  the  science  (Shearing.  In  treating  this,  and  all 
other  general  scientific  terms,  we  shall  ponfine  ourselves  to 
the  elucidation  those  fbrst  principles,  without  which  the 
applications  cannot  be  understood ;  noticing  the  apphcation 
only  so  fkr  as  their  mention  can  he  made  serviceable  in 
explaining  and  referring  to  particular  articles  for  more 
specific  information.  Thus  the  reader  must  consult  the  arti- 
cles Pipe— Choro — Vibration — Harmonic — Spbakino 
TRniipKT — Ear— Larynx— Echo,  &c.,  for  m»n^  explana- 
tions, which  it  would  be  necessary  to  ins^  here,  if  we  were 
writing  a  treatise  on  acoustics. 

We  need  not  say  what  sound  is,  or  dwell  on  the  &ct 
that  some  sounds  differ  only  in  intmsity  w  loudness,  as 
the  rep(»tB  of  a  cannon  aira  a  musquet;  others  in  mu- 
sical jotoh,  as  two  notes  of  the  same  instrument;  others 
again  in  character  or  tone,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
fimAfv,  such  as  ^  same  note  sounded  on  a  flute  and  a 
trumpet  This  bwng  understood  by  all,  we  proceed  to 
inquu«  what  is  the  agent  in  conveying  these  different  sounds 
to  the  ear;  in  what  ways  it  is  acted  upon  in  sounds  of  dif- 
ferent loudness,  tone,  or  character;  and  how  for  we  can 
explain  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon,  though  not  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  such,  on  account  of  the  fiequency  of  its 
occurrence,  viz.,  that  we  can  hear  and  distinguish,  at  the 
same  time,  almost  any  number  of  difierent  sounds.  Un- 
fortunately, our  bwwfedge  is  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
question,  which  raqoiies  ttie  impntvement  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  bnnehes  «  mathematieal  analysis ;  and  by  our  very 
imperfeet  knowledge  of  tbeeonstituticni  ofm^tler,  and-the 
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eifect  which  putting  in  motion  some  particles  of  a  ]to^y  has 
upon  ihe  rest  Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  to  say  that 
iiound  has  no  existence  except  in  the  ideas  the  hearer ; 
bat,  in  accordance  with  common  phraseology,  we  shall  speak 
of  a  botfy  as  sounding  when  it  u  in  that  state  in  which  it 
irould  produce  the  impression  of  sound,  if  the  proper  me- 
dium were  placed  between  it  and  the  ear. 

No  body  cfin  produce  a  sound,  as  we  know  from  obserra- 
tion,  unless  its  parts  be  put  ipto  r&pid  motion.  We  have 
evidence  of  this  in  a  tuning  fork,  the  string  of  a  musical 
instrument,  the  parchment  of  a  drum,  &o.  Neither  will 
any  sound  be  perceived  unless  tbere  in  a  continual  supply 
of  solid  or  Auid  matter,  possessed  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
elasticit} .  between  it  and  the  ear.  Thus  a  bell,  when  rung 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  hardly  yields  any  sound ;  and  the 
small  portion  which  it  does  give  may  be  altogether  destroyed 
Or  materially  diminished  by  lining  the  receiver  with  cotton 
or  wool,  llie  air  is  generally  the  medium  through  which 
sound  ia  conveyed;  but  only  because  this  ia  most  commonly 
the  one  with  which  the  tmmanum  or  drum  of  the  ear  i«  ia 
^Brect  communication.  A  bell  rung  undra  water  has  been 
verr  well  heard  at  a  distance  of  1200  feet  by  an  observer 
with  his  head  under  the  same  body  of  water ;  those  who 
vork  in  one  shaft  of  a  mine  can  often  distinctly  hear  the 
sound  of  the  pickaxe  in  another  shaft  through  the  solid 
rock ';  and  persons  wholly  deaf,  who  therefore  are  utit  at  all 
affected  throuj^h  the  ear,  have  received  pleasure  from  music, 
by  placing  tbcu*  hands  upon  a  shutter  or  other  solid  body 
Aear  the  instruments.  We  confine  ourselves  particularly 
to  what  takes  place  m  air. 

"Ifhe  body  of  air  which  surrounds  us  produces  po  sound  if 
it  be  all  moved  together,  that  is,  if  the  velocity  of  all  its 
particles  be  the  same.  The  highest  wind  makes  no  noise 
except  when  it  is  forced  against  some  obstacle,  and  the 
■ound  of  a  cannon  is  beard  in  whatever  direction  tBe  wina 
may  blow.  Neither  does  the  stronjgest  band  of  music  pro- 
duce am  sensible  wind  ill  any  direction.  It  is  tiierelbre  unto 
some  oiber  sort  of  motion  that  we  must  look  for  the  agent 
of  sound,  and  the  manner  in  which  sonorous  bodies  move 
immediately  points  it  out.  If  a  tuning'  fork  or  a  stiing  be 
struck,  a  rapid  succession  of  vibrations  is  the  consequence, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  causes  the  particles  of  air  to  vibrate 
in  a  similar  manner.  And  we  find,  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  note,  not  only  must  there  be  a  succession,  but  a  Tapi4 
succession,  of  vibrations;  experimenta  show  that  the  ear  is 
not  capable  of  receiving  the  impression  which  we  call  sound, 
unless  the  particles  of  air  in  contact  with  it  vibrate  at  least 
thirty  times  in  a  second.  The  vibration  produced  in  the 
particles  of  air  by  a  sonorous  body  may  be  distinctly  pnn'ed 
by  the  Allowing  experiment.  Let  a  tuning  Ibrk  be  sounded, 
and  while  yet  in  vibration,  let  it  be  stopped  b^*  the  flneer.  A 
sensation  will  be  felt  for  an  instant,  for  wlucb  we  have  no 
name  in  our  language,  arising  from  the  prong  of  the  fork 
rapidly,  but  genUy,  striking  tne  fin^,  and  very  different 
firom  that  produced  by  merely  touching  the  fork  when  at 
rest.  Now,  blow  into  a  common  flute,  stopping  two  or  three 
of  the  higher  holes,  'gently.  The  same  sort  of  sensation, 
though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  will  be  felt  on  that  part 
of  the  fingers'  ends  which  is  in  communication  with  the  in- 
terior air.  The  fingers  should  be  warm,  and  if  the  observer 
be  not  used  to  the  instrument,  the  effect  is  made  more  cer- 
tain by  tuning  the  string  of  a  violoncello  to  the  note  wbinh 
is  to  be  fingered  on  the  flute,  and  then  sounding  the  former 
strongly,  wnile  the  latter  is  held  over  it,  with  the  fingers 
ptaced  as  before.  That  any  very  violent  an4  sudden  noise 
produces  a  concussion  m  the  air  even  farther  than  Haa  sound 
can  be  heard,  is  pnn-ed  by  the  fact,  that  the  explouon  of  a 
large  powder-mul  will  shake  the  windows  in  Uieur  frames  for 
nearly  twen^  miles  round. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
simply  done,  the  motion  which  takes  place  in  the  air  when 
the  impression  of  sound  is  commumcated;  and  here  we 
stop  to  explain  a  method  of  making  the  eye  help  th^ 
reason  in  many  cases.  Suppose  we  wish  to  register  what 
takes  place  in  the  vibration  of  a  spring,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion rest  is  AB.  but  which,  having  been  set  in  motion, 
(f^-  It)  jpasses  through  all  positions  between  AC  and 
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A.D.  The  spring  being  at  a  a,  and  the  finger  otber  dis- 
turbing cause  being  removed,  the  elas^ujty  of  the  metld 
makes  continued  efforts  to  zesfjore  it  to  its  first  position  ab, 
by  which  it  is  made  to  move,  and  with  continual  ac- 
cession to  its  velocity,  until  it  actually  does  arrive  at  a  u, 
where,  if  the  velocity  were  suddenly  destroyed,  it  would 
rest  But  tlte  veloci^  still  continuing,  the  spring  con- 
tinues to  move  towanls  ad,  witb  s  eh^ngf}  tiS  cucum- 
stances,  inasmuch  as  the  elasticity,  now  oppoamg  its  motiw, 
gradually  destioys  the  veloraity  by  the  safne  st^s  u  it 
was  before  gradually  created  i  »o  th^twh«n  the  spring  comes 
to  A  D,  it  v^i  be  a^in  at  rest,  but  not  continue  ap,  slnoe 
the  elasticity  will  cause  the  same  phenomena  to  be  repeated, 
and  the  spring  wUl  move  back  again  towards  a  c.  But  &r 
friction  and  1^  le^sfance  of  the  air  it  would  again  reach 
A  c  ;  it  does  not,  howeyer,  g^t  so  &r,  owing  to  these  causes, 
which  always  diminish,  and  never  increase,  velocity.  This 
alternation  will  go  on  until  the  Vmg  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  rest.  Similar  phenomena  occur  in  the  motion  of 
a  pendulum,  of  the  stnng  of  a  harpsicboid.  and  generally, 
wherever  small  vibrations  are  excited  in  a  body,  wUn 
remove  it,  but  not  much,  from  its  position  of  rest.  We 
inigh^  perhaps,  conclude,  that  each  successive  oscillation 
is  perfbimed  in  a  shorter  time  thap  preceding,  seeing 
tiiat  a  )ess  space  is  described  by  the  spring-  But  tms  is' not 
the  fact  j  it  can  be  observed,  as  Hfell  as  deuMnttratad,  that 
the  osdilations  which  take  place  before  a  body  recovers  the 
effects  of  a  small  disturbance  and  resumes  the  state  of  res^ 
are  severally  performed,  if  not  in  the  same  time,  yet  so 
nearly  ip  the  same  tiipe,  that  the  difference  may  be  entirely 
neglected  in  piosi  practical  applications:  for' the  leaam  « 
which,  «ee  Oiicillatiom.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may 
omit  the  effects  of  fricticm  and  resistahce,  so  far  as  the  Urns 
of  vibratioi>  is  concerned,  and  cwisider  the  sprii^  as  de- 
scribing exactiy  the  same  path  in  each  sui^suve  vibratim. 
Let  o  c  be  the  Une  dwcribed  l^  tlie  top  of  the  spring,  which 
we  may  call  a  straight  line,  smoe  i%  is  very  nearly  so,  and 
whfle  the  spring  moves  from  p  to  c.  imaguie  a  ciuve Dsrc 
to  be  drawn,  in  such  a  way  thwt,  the  siting  being  at  x,  uu 
perpendicular  xy  ia  the  rate  per  second  at  which  the  Ix^of 
the  spring  is  then  moving.  A  Uttle  attentiw  wiU  show  that 
the  curve  we  luive  drawn  repzoMtits  the  various  changes  of 
motion  just  alluded  to :  thus  t  p,  the  greatest  peqwndwttlac, 
is  over  the  point  b  where  the  spring  moves  fastest ;  and  at 
n  and  c  there  is  no  perpendicular,  the  spring  coming  to  rest 
when  it  reaches  those  points.  During  the  return  from  c  to 
D,  in  which  the  motion  is  the  same,  but  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, let  a  similar  branch  c  /  d  be  drawn,  on  the  other  side 
of  CD.  We  will  call  the  whole  curve  dtc^d  the  typevX 
the  double  vibratitm  of  the  spring,  the  two  branches  being 
the  types  of  its  two  halres.  Now,  sut^wse  a  column  of  air 
indcwed  in  a  thin  tube  ab,  which  is  mde&iitefy  extended 
towards  b,  but  -closed  at  A  by  a  piston  which  moves  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  A.to  c,  and  from  c  to  a,  irfter  the 
manner  of  a  spring,  the  Xne  of  its  motion  being  represented 
by  the  curves  on  a  c.  And  first  let  the  piston  be  pushed 
forward  from  a  to  c.  If  the  air  were  sohil,  we  should  say 
that  a  column  of  air  a  c  in  length  would  be  pushed  out  of  the 
end  b  of  the  tube  {Bg.  2-),  in  the  time  in  which  the  piston 
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is  driven  in.  As  to  how  fer  we  should^  justified  in  sayiuK 
so,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  KLAMricrrY;  we  cer- 
tahdy  can  have  no  notion  that  sucl)  an  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced upon  a  cdumn  of  elastic  fhiid  like  the  air.  Experi- 
aent,  as  well  as  mathematical  defponstraticm,  show  us  that 
hough  every  particle  of  tiie  fluid  -^W  finally  be  put  in  mo- 
ion,  yet  that  thosb  particles  wbieh  are  nearer  the  disturbinsf 
piston  receive  their  first  impression  sooner  than  those  which, 
are  more  distant ;  and  we  find  tbaf  this  snocessivepropc^a- 
h'on,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  disturbance,  goes  on  uniformly 
at  the  rate  of  about  1 1 25  feet  in  a  second,  the  tempera- 
tiire  being  62°  of  Fahrenheit ;  for  example,  a  second  must 
elapse  before  those  particles,  which  are  1123  feet  diatant 
from  A,  will  have  their  first  news,  so  to  speak,  id  what 
h  grang  on  at  a,  and  in  di6  same  {voiractiai  fiv  otl^ 
distanosa.  It  is  alio  shows  that  tha  vakmty  at  communis 
eation  is  net  afbotod  Iqr  tbe  greatir  or  less  degree  of  wkv- 
Ibbc*  with  vfaMi  Oie  air  is  rtlniBk,  Mt  i«B«ina  IM  ai^ 
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«ffHT  Kot  of  dulmbanoe.  With  such  •  y^aOHf,  ve  may 
MB  uiit  the  QaluiHiL  of  air  made  upof  ollthepaxtiefe&vhicti 
feel,  or  hntt  fclt,  die  eSeete  of  the  distiubaiioe,  mu«t  be  very 
long  when  compared  with  a  c,  the  extent  of  an  almost  in- 
Boosible  vibration ;  so  that  it  will  lead  to  no  sensible  error 
if  we  suppose  that  the  etfect  of  the  piston  at  every  point  of 
ite  course  is  propagated  instantaneously  to  c,  and  from  thance 
only,  with  the  velocity  of  1125  feet  per  second.  We  will 
now  consider  what  this  «^ect  is.  Divide  the  whole  length 
AC,^.  3,  into  a  la^  number  of  very  small  parts,  deterged 
in  mpudparUt  and  mstead  of  the  piston  moving  coniinu- 
oDsly,  and  with  imperceptible  changes  of  vdocity,  alcn^  a  c, 
let  it  move  by  starts  from  each  point  to  the  next,  wi^  the 
praper  inereue  or  decrease  of  velodty.  In  the  fl^uie  we 
naro  divided  ac  into  ten  parts,  but  the  same  leasonms  ap- 
plies to  any  gieater  nunmer,  a^d  the  lea^r  may  refer  to 
AccBLBSATiON  fbf  an  instance  in  vhieh  fte  troth,  as  re- 
gaids  motion  gradually  increased,  is  6ome  at  by  a  similar  sup- 
poaitiMi.   We  have  much  enlai^ed  a  c  (J^I^.  9),  to  give  room 


lirtbe  figure:  the  readermayhelphis  ideas  by  supposing  that 
AC  is  viewed  through  a  poirarAil  mieraieope,  and  the  rest  of 
the  tnbe  by  the  naked  eye.  Whatever  may  be  flw  coitaibon 
time  (rf  moving  llinmgi  each  the  parts  a1,  18,  &c.,  the 
portions  of  ^  cchmm  aflboted  by  tte  Marts  of  Aft  p^n 
iriU  be  4f  the  saihe  length,  and  each  #fll  be  aK  much  of 
I1S5  feet  as  the  time  of  each  staM  is  of  one  second.  l^eC 
Sie  lengths  ct>,  pq,  qr,  &c.,  etich  et^ual  this  length,  and 
far  tlw  present  let  us  agree  to  call  the  comtbon  tinte  Ul  which 

piston  starts  through  Ai,  t^;  8cc.  an  tnitanl.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  throughout  that  we  itltend  to  carry 
the  su|iposition  of  dividing  a  c  into  parts  ia  its  utmost  limit, 
Iry  which  we  shall  ha^e  to  suppose  fq,  ftc.  very  smalt, 
mooirh  still  ^reat  when  compared  with  a1,  IS,  &e.  We 
iSio  mink  it  right  to  Repeat,  that  all  (he  figure  on  the  left  of 
c  is  immensely  magnified,  and  thbt  the  propagatioh  is  sn^ 
posed  to  be  instantaneous  from  I,  i,  ftc.  to  c.  In  the  drst 
ms&nC,  the  piston  moves  through  a  1 ,  inth  the  velocity  p  1 
per  flaeond,  and  fivces  tibe  ctdulnh  of  air  a1  into  cp,  which, 
thereSne,  has  its  densitjr  inoreased,  or  fit  comptessed,  the  air 
vhich  was  held  in  cp  and  a1  together  boiw  now  oohllned 
m  c  p.  As  the  propagation  has  not  ^TeHedftirther  than  p, 
the  effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  a  solid  obstacle 
st  p  daring  the  first  instant.  The  portion  CF  is  then  com- 
prea^  stncily  sikeaking,  unecpkdly,  that  is,  the  parts  near 
Id  c  ate  more  compressed  than  those  near  to  p ;  irat  on  ac- 
eumt  of  the  small  length  of  cp,  and  th^  rapidity  of  the 
transmission,  we  may  suppose  all  the  parts  equally  com- 
pressed. Again,  the  parades  near  c  begin  to  move  towards 
7,  and  fiir  a  similar  teason  we  may  suppose  the  ^'elocities 
a  all  th^  ]Jaiticle3  the  same ;  this  velocity  beihg  that  of 
1  daring  th^  ftrst  inktant.  The  reader  must  not  eohibund 
fte  absolute  veloci^  of  the  several  particles,  which  is  always 
imaH,  with  the  rate  at  which  ^ley  transmit  their  vriorities 
abd  oompresaoqs,  which  tk  veiy  ^at.  We  use  the 
phrase  that  the  portion  c  p  has  received  its  Jlrst  eontpritshn. 
u  the  pisbHi  wave  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  first  instant,  the 
vfaole  e^ct  upon  cp  would  be  transfened  to  pq  in  the 
xeond  instant,  both  as  to  compression  and  velocity,  and  the 
psrticlea  of  c  p  vould  return  to  their  first  state,  and  receive 
no  further  mo£flcatioh.  But  in  the  second  instant  the 
portiiHi  c  p  receives  its  gecond  compression,  which  is  greater 
dm  the  first,  since  a  column  1 2  longer  than  a  1  is  forced 
inb  iL  Stnrilatly  ihh  velodly  ts  inctWsed,  bein^  2  o  per 
K^ond  instead  of  Ip.  If  the  spring  were  then  stopped,  the 
^d  fastant  #ould  see  the  portion  p  q  ti^srait  its  velocity 
«U  cdBfcfwfeasion  to  qr,  cp  to  pq,  and  cp  would  resume  its 
aatoHS  state.  But  in  this  instant,  c  p  receives  its  third 
itMnfkiJian,  wluch  is  greater  tiian  the  fimnier  two,  and  the 
ifiie^firocess  goes  on,  each  portion  tmnsmlttthg  its  velocity 
ap^imflji^ession  to  the  succeeding  one,  receiving  in  its  turn 
■w^  flfan  it  parted  wi  A,  from  the  ^ffcetft'ng".  This  continues 
0UB  tiid  piston  hua  reached  the  middle  point  of  X  c,  after 
alfeh  iSie  ccktiipression  of  cp  still  continues,  but  becomes 
fiSs  and  less  in  successive  instants,  because  5  6.  6  7,  &c. 
4Mb  to  9c  decrease  in  length,  in  the  same  way  as  a],  1 2, 

increased  When  the  piston  be^ns  to  return  through 
c9.  In  tfie  6feventh  instant,  the  portion  cp  deceives  its }lr»t 
rmr^aetian;  fix-  the  air  in  CP  now  ooeupies  cp  and  c9; 


the  particles  in  cp  therefore  move  towards  c  mstead  <tfSnmi 
it,  and  the  preceding  modificatfana  are  succesahrely  repeated 
in  quantity,  but  changed  into  their  contraries ;  that  is,  each 
portion  untWgoes  successive  rare&ctions,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  former  condensations,  and  the  particles  mOT'e  towarda 
c  with  the  same  velocities  which  they  formerly  had  from  c. 
This  continues  until  the  piston  reaches  a  ^ain,  after  which 
the  same  phenomena  recommence  in  the  same  order.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  absolute  velocity  of  each  particle  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  pn^jagation  so  lon^  as  it  is  compressed; 
but  in  the  contrary  direction,  when  it  is  rarefied,  and  that 
each  particle,  during  the  progress  of  a  double  series  of  com- 
tiTOssi(m  and  ratefiutkm,  moves  fcnraxd  in  the  diraetiaii  of 
JnopagatioB,  and  back  again  to  its  ftraier  j^ace,  where  it 
rests,  unless  a  fluid  vttnation  Mlows  the  first  two.  When  we 
talk  of  the  eomjwesskaofa  particle,  we  mean  tiiat  it  is  nearer 
the  succeeding  paitiele,  it  would  have  been  in  its  na- 
tural state ;  and  vice  wrsS  for  rarefoetion.  We  may  repre- 
sent  these  phenomena  in  the  following  table,  which,  to  save 
room,  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  ac  was  divided  into 
ftnix  patts,  and  might  be  equally  well  constructed  if  tba 
number  at  parts  into  trhieh  ac  was  divided  had  been  greater. 
The  numbers  in  tho  top  horiaontal  line  are  the  suoces' 
sive  pottbhs  of  the  tube,  those  in  the  left  vertical  column 
the  suctiesrive  instants  of  thne,  and  under  any  portion  the 
tube,  opposite  to  any  instant  of  time,  wiU  be  found  the  state 
hi  irhicU  ttat  portion  <if  the  tube  is  at  that  instant  of  time : 
1  detiotihg  its  fhral  ottQipBrtBloa;  1'  its  first  raie&cUont 
thfiHit  Isttdt  nambers  moottihenai^  when  a  onnplete  eyde 
^ehahges  is  finished.  The  btenks  denote  that  tlie  efbct 
has  not  Jret  reAcbad  tb»  oarresponding  paitidet. 
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On  casting  the  eye  down  any  vertical  colomn,  we  see  the 
state  of  the  saitie  p(vhon  in  successive  instants  of  time :  on 
looking  along  a  Iwrizontal  column,  we  see  the  state  uf  all 
the  portions  of  the  tube  at  the  same  instant,  as  far  as  the 
effect  has  reached  them.  Doing  the  lattw,  we  see  that  all 
the  successive  states  are  continually  repeated,  in  such  a  way 
that  whatever  states  two  portions  may  be  in,  the  intcrme- 
iiaXe  portions  have  all  the  intermediate  states.  There  is 
also  at  the  beginning  an  unfinished  series  in  process  of  for- 
mation. If  we  look  down  a  column,  we  see  that  any  one 
particle  successively  undergoes  the  different  states,  from  the 
moment  when  the  efffect  first  reaches  it.  We  shall  now  sup- 
pose the  division  of  a  c  to  go  on  without  end,  and  examine 
the  final  result.  The  different  states  of  compression  <a 
rarefitction  will  then  become  more  and  more  numerous,  but 
the  difference  of  quantity  between  each  and  its  preceding 
will  1)ecome  less  and  less,  so  that  when  we  last  give  to 
the  piston  a  continuoits  or  gradually  increasing  and  de- 
creasing velocity,  we  must  also  suppose  a  continuous  ot 
gradually  increasing  and  decreasing  compression  or  rare- 
faction of  the  air  m  the  tube.  This  bemg  premised,  we 
return  to  the  figure,  and  construct  ttie  (jfje  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Xhi  piston,  both  hapH^ar^s  and  forwards,  and  also 
ihe  type  of  the  state  in  whiih  the  particles  of  air  actu- 
ally are  for  two  or  three  ae^^tl-:pQnt^naof-'the  nffiug: 
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as  in  the  figure  belav,  whiob  we  prooeed  to  explun. 
tFlg.4.) 


0)  ^ 


(21 


(3) 


Infig.  4  (1 ),  the  laston  hu  travetled  from  a  to  the  buiall 
perpenaiculu,  through  Bomethiiig  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
vibration :  tho  first  disturbance  hs^  reached  d,  ana  the  curve 
D  K  is  the  type  of  the  state  of  each  particle  as  to  veloci^ ; 
that  is,  the  perpendirolar  f  o  is  the  rate  per  second  at  whwh 
the  particle  r  is  moving  from  c,  and  the  same  for  every  other 
peroendicular. 

u  the  piston  be  pcrformiug  its  third  complete  vibration, 
or  its  second  vibration  yhruwidi,  there  will  have  been  a  pre- 
ceding series  of  Rorapressions  and  rarefiietions  propagated 
onwards,  as  in  the  figure  4  <1).  In/jg'.4(2).avibTati(Hi  for- 
wards has  been  completed ;  the  curve  on  c  n  now  repcesents  a 
complete  undulation,  as  far  as  the  compressions  are  concern ed, 
ln/ig.i(3),  the  return  of  the  piston  has  commenced,  and  the 
particles  betveen  c  and  n  are  rarefied,  and  moving  towards 
c ;  this  we  explain  by  placing  the  type  beneath  the  tube,  and 
dotting  the  curve ;  r  o  expressing  tiie  velocity  per  second  of 
the  particle  f  towards  c.  The  length  of  the  whole  wave  c  n  is 
easily  calculated.  If,  for  exampte,  the  single  vibrations  of 
the  piston  ue  made  in  fhv  <>f  &  seofoid,  the  first  impulse  will 
have  trained  through  one  hundredth  part  of  1120  feet,  or 
1  Ijt  of  a  foot  This  is  the  length  of  c  d,  in  Jtg.  4  (2).  The 
complete  series  of  onnpressions  is  caltod  a  toaoe  of  com- 
pression; and  that  of  rarefections  a  toaee  rarefaction. 
And  the  same  tf  pe  which  represents  to  the  eye  the  velocities 
of  the  various  particles,  wiU  also  serve  to  rqnesent  the 
defpees  of  compression  or  rare&ction.  For  those  particles 
whwh  are  moving  qmekest  from  c  are  most  compressed, 
and  those  which  move  quickest  towards  c  are  most  rarefied. 
In  returning  to  figure  3,  we  see  that  a1,  12,  23,  &c., 
are  spaces  described  in  equal  times,  and  are  therefore  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  velocities,  that  is  as  I  p,  2  3  r, 
&c.  But  these  spaces,  in  the  preceding  explanation,  are 
proportional  to  the  degrees  of  condensation ;  these  latter 
then  are  proportional  to  the  velocities.  I^  then,  we  suppose 
the  series  of  compresaons  and  rarefcctions  to  have  gontf  on 
fot  some  time,  and  an  unfinished  wave  of  compression  to 
have  been  formed  at  the  instant  we  are  considering,  we  may 
represent  the  whole  state  of  the  partioles  in  the  tube  at 
that  instant  by  the  following  figure — {Fig.  5): — R  on 
is  a  line  parallel  to  the  tube,  and  therefore  o  f  is  of  the 
same  length  for  all  positions  of  f.  It  is  to  be  made  1125 
feet  in  length.  Its  use  depends  upon  the  following  pro- 
position:— That  in  the  simple  undulation  which  we  are 
now  considering,  so  long  as  the  distuibanoe  is  small,  the 
velocity  of  an/  particle  bears  to  the  velocity  of  propagation 
(two  very  distinct  things,  as  we  have  before  observA)  the 
some  pn^rtion  as  the  change  in  tfie  density  bears  to  the 


Bg.i 


The  types  of  the  waves  are  different  portions  of  straight 
lines,  one  whole  condensation  and  rarefaction  taking  place, 
OS  iudiimted  by  aobAc  in  the  first,  and  by  Appgq  in  the 
second.  We  suppose  the  waves  to  commence  together. 
This  supposition,  of  the  condensation  and  rarefiiction  pro- 
ceeding in  such  a  way  that  their  ^pes  shall  be  parts  of 
straight  lines,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  practice,  ance,  as  we 
have  seen,  such  motion  as  that  of  a  spring,  and  we  may 
add  of  a  string  or  drum,  would  produce  regular  curves. 
But  it  is  as  allowable  in  illustrating  the  effiMts  of  combined 
undulations  as  any  other ;  and  if;  moreover,  we  round  the 
corners  of  the  types  of  the  single  waves,  thus  making  them 

S resent  an  appearance  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
gures,  a  s%ht  rounding  of  the  comers  of  the  broad  Ime 
«Ul  sbow  iumct^utly  well  what  th^  combiped  wave  would 


denat^  of  undisturbed  air.  This  follows  from  the  inverii- 
gation  attached  to  3:  for,  in  the  fourth  instant  fives- 
ample,  the  column  34  (tf  air  is  forced  into  c  p,  and  34  and 
CP  \Mb\%  wgaoM  dsanibed  in  equal  tinies  with  vekieiliw 

Fig-  «. 


4«  and  1125  feet  per  second,  are  spaces  proportional  to  these 
velocities.  And  tne  compression  will  be  the  same  if  we  in- 
crease CP  in  any  proportion,  provided  we  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  air  ftvoed  into  it  in  the  siune  propartion.   A  nmiUr 

E reposition  htdds  for  rareftetions.  Or,  m  other  words,  pi, 
eing  the  velocity  with  which  the  particle  at  f  is  nnmng 
towardt  c,  the  rarefection  of  the  particles  at  f  is  that  which 
would  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  air  naturally  contained  in 
a  tube  o  F,  1 12S  Mt  long,  to  expand  into  the  length  n  K. 
Similariy.  die  compression  at  l  is  that  which  would  be 
obtained  by  compressing  the  atr  in  a  tube  nl  into  the 
shorter  tube  n  u.  If  we  wish  to  see  the  state  of  these  par- 
ticles at  any  succeeding  instant,  let  the  curviUnear  part  of 
the  figure  travel  uniformly  forward  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet 
per  second,  new  curves  being  continuallv  formed  and  finished 
at  c :  we  shall  thus  have  the  state  of  the  whole  tube  at  any 
suoeeeding  mwnent,  Befiwe  jwoeeeding  to  ^ly  this  ex- 
planation to  the  phennnena  of  sound,  we  must  see  what 
mil  take  jdaee  if  the  tube  be  agitated  by  several  different 
undulMicoM  at  once. 

All  readers,  however  little  acquainted  with  Medumica, 
are  aware,  that  if  a  body  be  impressed  by  two  forces  in  the 
same  direction,  it  will  inooeed  with  the  sum  of  the  velocities 
produced  by  the  two  forces;  and  with  the  difference  of  the 
velocities,  if  the  forces  strike  in  contrary  directions,  the  mo- 
tion in  the  latter  case  being  in  the  direction  of  the  greater 
of  the  fon^s.  Hence,  if  there  be  different  imdulations  ex- 
cited in  the  same  column  of  air,  the  velocities  of  each  par- 
.ticle  will  be  made  up  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  thoee 
which  it  would  have  received  from  each  undulation,  had 
each  acted  alone;  tl»  sum  when  it  would  have  been  com- 
pressed by  both,  or  rarefied  by  both,  and  die  Mfferaiee 
when  it  would  have  been  oom^ssed  by  one  and  rarefied  by 
the  other.  And  the  cranpressions  or  rarefectionB  being  pro- 
portional to  the  velocities,  a  similar  proposition  will  hoU.  of 
them.  Undemeatfa  we  have  represented  the  state  in  which 
a  column  of  air  would  be  at  a  given  instant  from  two  differ- 
ent waves,  the  ^pes  of  whitSi  are  drawn,  and  the  broad 
line  is  the  type  of  their  united  effects.  We  know  [aee 
Incokmbnsurabls]  that  any  two  lengths  are  either  in 
the  proportion  of  two  whole  numbers,  or  if  not,  two  vrhole 
numbers  can  be  found,  which  are  as  nearly  proportional  to 
them  as  w?  please.  We  have,  to  take  a  simple  case,  drawn 
thelengtha<tftfaewavesinthei«oportionof5to4.  (^^.6.) 


have  been,  if  the  preceding  figures  had  be«in  rounded.  And 
the  supposition  of  rectiUnear  t}-pes  fecilitau  4  the  drawing  of 
such  figures,  (which  we  would  recommend  ti^  our  reBdns.) 
since,  as  they  will  observe,  the  type  of  the  combined  wave 
consists  also  of  jxirtions  of  Btraight  lines  which  break  off 
only  when  the  Q>pe  of  one  of  ue  single  waves  changes 
from  one  line  to  another.  The  general  rule  for  fbrmmg 
the  broad  line,  derived  firom  a  preceding  observation,  ts 
— let  the  peroendicular  or  ordinate  [See  Abscissa]  be 
the  turn  (g  the  perpendiculars  of  the  types  of  the  wa>«s, 
when  they  fell  on  the  §ame  side  of  ap,  and  the  diffar- 
ence  when  they  fidl  on  different  sides ;  observinci  ia  tbe 
latter  vase,  to  let  the  broad  line  fkll  on  the  side  of  that  mivt* 
which  has  Uie  greatest  perpendicular.  Thus  at  the  flnrt,  m, 
KT  istl^sua  of  HP  and  nr.ml  particles  at  m  ax«  in  a 
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roter  state  of  eompresuon  than  the  first  wave  vould  give 
naa,  which  arises  from  the  second ;  similarly  at  the  se- 
eoad  M  there  is  an  increase  of  rare&ction.  At  n.  thu  air 
ii  4»mp«nsed  bv  one  wave,  and  rarefied  by  the  other,  but 
more  compressed  than  rarefied.  At  p,  b,  q,  c,  where 
one  of  tiie  waves  causes  neith^  compression  mat  rareftction, 
the  broad  line  coincides  with  the  other  wave. 
On  looking  at  the  figure  thus  produced,  we  see — 
1.  That  it  is  composed  of  a  eycle  of  successive  cominies- 
BHB  ind  larefluitions,  in  which,  however,  the  ranfiunons 
diSto  in  kind  frran  the  preceding  uompresskms ;  so  tiiat  we 
not  not  gin  the  term  wave  to  each  set  of  oompmnons  or 
riRfaetions,  as  we  leserve  thio  word  to  denote  ^eles  of 
ehmges,  which  are  following  by  simflar  eycles  of  contrary 

!.  That  when  the  lengths  of  two  waves  are  as  five  and 
iDiir,lbDr  of  the  first  will  be  as  long  as  five  of  the  second ;  so 
flat  Uie  waves  teoommence  together  at  w,  but  not  exactly  as 
^tdne,  the  wave  of  condensation  from  the  first  being  accom- 
puned  by  the  wave  of  rare&ction  from  the  second.  This 
oifoeQce,  however,  is  not  finind  at  the  end  of  the  second 
limilar  eycle  of  four  and  five ;  so  that  after  eight  of  the  first 
itTM,  corresponding  to  ten  of  the  second,  the  combined 
isn  b^ins  again  to  have  the  same  form  as  at  first 

3.  Tm  complete  cycle  denoted  by  the  oroad  line  may  be 
dinfad  into  ftro,  joining  at  w ;  in  the  second  of  whuh  a 
nestfmeftHitioiM  is  fcund  similar  to  emiy  aeries  of  oom- 
yttMDUsin  the  first.  tnAvieevend.  Wemay,tberafcn.give 
the  name  of  wave  to  the  part  of  the  broad  line  inteioepted 
tetncn  A.  and  w,  consistently  with  our  definition  of  this  word. 

4.  If  the  waves  had  not  begun  togBthM*,  a  wave  would 
hire  icsulted      the  same  Imgth  as  the  preoeding, 

TC  began  at  any  point  where  the  oompieasion  fimn 
m  waa  axaetty  oon^nsated  hf  tiie  nnfoctiMi  from  the 
other. 

i.  If  both  waves  had  been  of  the  same  length,  the  resuU- 
ing  vave  would  have  had  that  leiq;th ;  or  if  the  first  wave  had 
MS  coDtained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  the  second,  the 
reiultiiig  wave  would  have  been  of  the  length  of  the  second. 


Fig.  6 


nrifiiar  compressed  nor  rarefied ;  for  it  is  evident  that,  what- 
mr  condensation  or  rarefaction  a  particle  «cpenences  from 
nve  moving  to  the  right,  there  is  a  contrary  rarefaction  ; 
orcondeosationflcom  that  which  moves  to  the  left  But  every 
pvticle  has  the  veloci^  derived  ftom  either  wave  doubled 
vj  the  other.  Again,  the  particular  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c., 
n  MTer  put  in  motion ;  fbr  it  is  jpuin  that  by  the  time 
ay  point  p  comes  over  c,  giving  tt  the  veUxu^  of  pp  to 
tl»  left,  tiw  point  amilarly  placed  on  the  other  wave, 
«ill  lin  have  come  om  c,  givuig  it  the  equal  and  con- 
Inryvekidty  qqi  so  that,  as  far  as  velocity  is  concerned, 
d  the  impresnon  produced  on  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c..  is  equivalent 
to  two  equal  and  contrary  vekwhies,  or  to  no  velocity  at  all. 
Bat  when  p  has  come  over  c,  the  compression,  answering 
to  rp,  is  doubled  by  that  answering  to  qq.  So  that  the 
intides  at  a,  b,  c.  Sec.,  undergo  no  change  of  place,  but ; 
nil  eraidensation  or  ranftctton.  Also  the  particles  at  \ 
■■(fce,  halftrmy  between  a  and  b,  b  and  c,  &c.,  never  | 


tfTe  sutgom  a  ont,  representinK  a  warn  contained  three  timei 
in  anottiw  wstb,  and  the  resiuting  wave.  {Pfg.  7.) 

Fig-  7- 


We  have  hitherto  considered  combined  undulations  as 
pr(^>agated  in  the  same  duection :  let  us  now  take  two  waves 
of  equal  lengUu  propagated  in  opposite  diiections,  arising, 
as  we  may  suppose,  from  two  pistons,  one  at  eadi  end  of  ^ 
tube.  After  a  certain  time,  depending  on  the  length  of  die 
tube,  two  waves  will  meet,  by  which  we  mean  thu  Ae  par- 
ticles inll  begin  to  be  affected  b^  the  motion  of  both  pistons, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  joint  effect  is  represented  is 
the  same  as  before,  though  the  phenomena  are  very  differ- 
ent In  the  former  case,  having  represented  the  resulting 
wave  at  one  instant,  we  could  trace  the  change  of  state 
throughout  every  particle  of  the  fluid,  by  supposing  the  type 
of  that  resulting  wave,  or  a  succession  of  sucn  types,  to  move 
along  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  per  second;  in  the 
present  case,  the  waves  are  propagated  in  contrary  Erection, 
so  that  any  given  effect  fVora  the  first  wave  is  no  longer 
continually  accompanied  by  another  given  effbct  from 
the  second  wave.  We  must  also  recollect,  that  the  motion 
of  the  pattides  in  eaidi  wave  of  oompresuon  is  in  ttw  direc- 
tion criT  Um  prapagation ;  so  that  a  particle  under  tiie  action 
of  two  waves  of  compression,  has  opposite  velocitieB  im- 
pressed upon  it,  and  tnerefore  moves  with  the  difl^renre  of 
the  velocities  ;  and  so  on. 

Now  let  A,  B,  c.  D,  &c.,  be  the  points  where  the  two  series 
of  waves  niwt  in  the  axis,  and  let  us  choose  the  instant  of 
meeting  for  the  time  imder  consideration.  l«t  the  con- 
tinued line  represent  the  waves  propagated  &om  left  to 
right,  and  the  dotted  line  those  propagated  from  right  to  left, 
as  marked  by  the  arrows  at  the  parts  at  which  they  end ; 
the  arrows  above  them  representing  the  directions  of  ihe  ab- 
solute velocities  which  the  waves  over  which  they  are  p.aoed 
give  to  the  particles.  {Fig.  6.)   All  the  panicleR  are  now 


imdergo  compression  or  rarefaction,  but  only  change  of 
velocity.  For  by  the  time  any  point  r,  from  one  wave, 
has  come  over  a,  with  the  condensation  answering  to  nr, 
s  will  have  come  over  it  tnm  the  other,  with  the  equal  rare- 
faction answering  to  s<;  so  that  the  attect  of  the  com- 
bined waves  upon  a,  is  always  that  answering  to  equal  con- 
densation and  raxeftetion,  or  no  change  at  all.  But  the 
velocities  answering  to  xr  and  tt  are  equal,  and  in  the  same 
direction ;  so  that  tiie  points  a,  b,  &c.,  have  tbe  velocities 
which  one  wave  would  have  given  them  doubled  by  tb» 
other.  Hence  at  a,  b,  e,  &o.,  the  particles  suffer  no  change 
of  state,  but  are  only  moved  backwards  and  fbrwards.  Now, 
let  the  time  t^half  a  wave  elapse,  in  which  case  the  tvpes 
of  the  undulations  will  coincide,  and  those  parts  will  he 
over  the  capitals  on  the  axis,  which  are  now  over  the  small 
letters,  and  vice  vertS,  as  in  9,  where  the  coincidence  is 
denoted  by  a  continued  and  dotted  line  together,  the  latter 
being,  ctfconne,  a  Uule  displaced.  (Fig.  9.) 
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Hilf  a  wave  since,  all  compression  and  rarefaction  had 
^sanesKd  throughout  the  tube,  the  velocity  of  every  par 
braiB  double  that  which  either  wave  would  have  caused. 
IV  case  »  now  altered ;  no  particle  has  any  velocity,  since 
fee  SM  the  signs  of  equal  and  contrary  velocities  at  every 
JiBf  of  the  tube ;  but  every  particle  is  either  doubly  com- 
fmdi.  or  doubly  rarefied,  except  a,  b,  &c.,  which,  as  we 

Eed,  ace  never  either  compressed  or  rarefied.  In  one  more 
wave,  the  phenaaena  of  the  flnt  suppoution  will  be 
tofoted;  that  is,  all  condaisation  or  rarefaction  will  be 
Mnyed  tturoughout,  tbe  particles,  however,  being  all  in 
«Nni,cicept  A,  n»  Sic.,  bitf  in  directions  contrartf  to  those 


they  had  at  &nt ;  while,  at  tbe  end  of  a  fourth  half  wave,  the 
phenomena  of  the  second  supposition  will  be  repeated,  that 
13,  all  vekcity  will  be  destroyed,  the  particles  bemg  all  eon- 
dented  or  rare^d,  according  as  they  were  before  rarefied  or 
condensed.  Ihe  reader  may  eowy  convince  himself  id 
these  fiuts  by  drawing  the  corresponding  flguns.  To  pot 
the  results  before  the  eye,  suppose  tbe  tube  tobe  of  ahighly 
elastic  material  (thin  Indian  rubber,  for  example),  so  as  to 
bulge  outwards  a  Uttle  when  compressed  from  the  interior,  or 
to  contract  in  diameter  by  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air 
wl^n  the  inward  is  rareflBd.  Recollect,  also,  that  a,  b,  c, 
D,  9ixi.,  rempin  witiuwt  motiw,  (h^ir  orI/  chant 
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deDsation  or  rarefoetion ;  while  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  are  never  com- 
pmsed  or  rarefied,  HkNi  only  change  being  that  of  place. 
We  exhibit  side  lida  the  mooBaaire  appearances  of  ihe 
tube,  and  die  reUttro  sitaatioiia  of  tiie  types  betveen  a  sud 


c,         anows  always  representing  the  dinctfani  of  tiie 
motion  of  the  particles.   A  half-wave  elapses  between  earh 
two  con  Apia  rations.  (F^.  10.) 
These  phenomena  wui  reenr  in  the  same  order,  and  ilus 


mode  of  undulation,  thoug;h  it  is  neceMaiy  to  show  how  it 
arises  from  the  combination  of  two  waves,  is  nevertiieleaB 
more  easy  to  be  explained  by  itself  than  eitiier  of  these  two. 
For  if  we  re«»llect  that  when  partides  of  air  move  away  on 
both  sides  from  a  given  point,  there  must  be  a  condensation 
in  the  parts  towttrda  which  they  move,  and  a  rarefcction  in 
those  wnich  they  quit,  (2)  will  evidently  follow  iirom  (1). 
At  this  second  period,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  will  have 
opposed  and  destroyed  the  velocities  of  the  particles;  so  that 
there  now  only  remains  a  tube  of  particles  at  rest  tav  the 
moment,  condensed  towards  the  ends  and  rarefied  in  the 
ojiiddle.  There  will,  therefore,  immediately  commence  a 
Toah  a£  air  towards  the  rarefied  parts,  wlddi  will  end  by 
producing  the  state  represented  in  (3),  where  equil^rium 
IS  restorra,  as  ftv  as  comiHeuiHi  and  raiebctiHi  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  where,  at  the  moment  under  orasideration, 
nothing  has  yet  taken  place  to  deprive  the  particles  of 
the  velocity  which  they  received  from  the  cJasticij^  of  the 
ur  before  tiu  natural  state  was  recovered.  There  is 
now  a  motion  of  particles,  fn  all  directions,  towiuds  b, 
which  will  go  on  producing  compression  at  b,  and  rare- 
faction at  A  and  c,  until  all  the  velocih'  is  destroyed. 
This  is  the  state  represented  in  (4),  from  which  (1)  follows 
affain  ;  and  so  on.  The  states  of  the  column  intermediate 
between  the  times  of  (I).  (2),  &c.,  are  easily  imagined. 
Between  (1)  and  (2)  the  compression  at  the  extremities  will 
have  begun;  but  not  yet  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
velocitios.  between  (2)  and  (3)  the  motion  of  the  particlea 
towards  the  middle  will  hwe  begun ;  but  will  not  yet  have 
placed  them  in  their  natural  positions;  and  so  on.  The 
particle  at  b  is  evidently,  never  in  motion,  bein^  always 
equally  pressed  on  both  sides.  The  same  would  be  seen  of 
A  ftnd  c  if  the  tube  were  extended  on  both  sides. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  except  at  the  instanf  wheo  <lam- 
pression  and  rarefaction  are  oU  des^yed,  there  must  be 
a  point  at  which  the  transition  .occurs  from  condensation  to 
rarefaction ;  and  vice  versd.  It  is  not,  however,  so  evident, 
in  this  way  of  A~iewin^  the  subject,  that  these  points  always 
remain  in  the  same  position  at  a  and  b,  which  is  the  result 
of  our  previous  investigation.  The  reader  must  however 
recollect,  that,  wlien  we  talk  of  the  points  ^  and  b  being 
alwap  free  from  condensation  or  rarefawtioo,  we  do  not  say 
tiiat  It  is  the  same  air  which  is  always  uncoodensed  or  un- 
rarefied,  but  only  tiiat  the  different  portions  of  air,  which 
pass  by  a  and  axe  in  thdr  natural  state  at  the  instant  of 
the  passa^. 

Now  it  must  be  evident,  that  if,  in  the  motion  of  a  fluid, 
there  be  certain  mrticles  which  retnain  at  rest,  it  is  in- 
difibrent  whether  we  suppose  those  particlea  to  be  fluid  or 
Solid ;  for  all  that  we  know  of  a  solid,  as  distinguished  from 
a  fluid,  is,  that  the  particles  of  the  latter  yield  sensibly  to 
any  implied  force,  wlole  those  of  the  former  do  not.  Hence, 
when  such  impulses  are  coinmunicated  to  a  fluid,  that  some 
of  its  particles  must  remain  at  tost,  the  questfon  never 
iuises,  so  to  speak,  as  to  whether  thnae  particles  would,  or 
would  not,  move  wilfa  the  fluid,  or  re«i3(,  the  conditions  of 
Miotton  were  so  aHered,  tiiat  fiffioee,  which  did  not  counter- 
balance, would  be  applied  to  those  particles.   Let  us  now 


suppose  that  a  solid  diaphra^  is  stntohed  across  the  tnbi 

at  A ;  the  motion  will  still  continue  exactiy  as  before ;  and  «a 
VOKf  produce  this  species  of  oomphsx  undulation  by  a  piston 
at  one  end  only  of  the  tube,  provided  the  other  end  be<dosed. 
Fbt,  on  this  supposition ,  all  the  successive  states  into  which  the 
air  at  the  end  mrthest  from  the  justoh  is  brought,  caimot  be 
oommauKated  to  theoutdde  air,  and  must,  therefore,  be  eitiier 
retained,  or  returned  back  again  through  the  column  of  air. 
The  latter  effect  teaolta ;  and  tlie  returning  wave,  which  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  advancing  wave,  produces  the  phe- 
nomena just  explained.  If  a  and  h  were  both  doaed  during 
an  undulation,  no  piston  woukl  be  necessary,  if  it  were  not 
that  there  is  no  subatance  biit  what  will  vibnrta  in  some 
soMtil  dome,  and  the  vlbiatkms  communicated  to  the  tube 
from  the  mtnnal  air  gradually  destroy  the  internal  motxHit 
by  the  commimioEition  of  motion  to  the  external  ur. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  motion  of  air  in  a 
small  tube,  and  have  found  titat  the  Tehxnty  of  the  particles, 
as  well  as  the  condensation  and  rarefaction,  may  be  propa- 
gated undiminished  to  any  extent.  The  case  is  somewhat 
different  when  we  consider  undulations  propagated  in  all 
directions  at  once.  Imagine  a  small  sphere,  wbida  is  uni- 
formly  elastic  in  ev&ry  part,  and  which,  by  some  interior 
mechanism,  is  suddenly  diminished  in  its  dimensions,  and 
afterwards  as  8U(hlenly  restored.  A  wave  of  lare&ctidn  and 
condensation  will  be  propagated  in  every  direction ;  which 
wave,  at  any  instant,  will  be  contained  between  two  spheres, 
concentric  with  the  sphere  already  mentioned,  the  radii  of 
which  differ  by  the  length  of  tiie  double  wave :  at  lesat, 
unless  there  be  some  teamn  in  the  state  of  the  atmolfriiere, 
why  the  propagation  should  take  plaoe  more  quidcly  in 
one  direction  than  another.  We  have  no  reason,  at  first 
fright,  to  suppose  that  the  v«lod^  of  prdpagation  would  be 
exactiy,  or  even  nearfy  the  same  as  if  a  pt^cn  of  the  air 
through  which  the  waves  pass  had  been  contained  in  a  tub*, 
unconnected  with  the  exterior  atr.  But  it  is  found,  both  by 
mathematical  analysis  and  experiment,  that  the  velocity  of 
propagation  remains  unaltered  in  both  cases ;  and  also  ttmt  the 
(Asolute  velocities  of  the  particles  diminish.  This  last  is  a 
natural  consequence  of  a  very  simple  principle — namely,  that 
when  one  body,  or  collection  of  bmies,  strikes  a  larger  bodv, 
or  collection  of  bodies,  in  such  a  way  that  its  whole  motion 
is  destroyed,  the  velod^  of  the  larger  body  will  not  be  so 
great  as  that  of  the  communicating  body,  but  less  in  the 
same  proportion  as  ita  mass  is  greater.  The  law  of  this 
diminution  should  be,  from  theory,  inversely  as  the  die- 
tance;  tiiat  is,  by  ihe  time  the  wave  has  inoveo  frum  A  miles 
to  5  miles,  the  compressions  and  vetocities  should  be  as 
5  to  3 ;  but  we  have  no  direct  means  of  submitting  this  to 
experiment,  the  absolute  velocities  being  imperceptible. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  application  of  these  pri*rcipTe». 
We  know  that  when  the  air  is  violently  or  ratriaiy  propelled 
in  any  direction,  that  undulations  such  as  we  nave  doscribed 
are  produced,  end  that  the  impression  called  sound  is  pro- 
duoect  also.  When  a  gun  is  fired,  the  great  elfiaticity  of  tfte 
gases  which  are  disengaged  by  ignitmg  the  pinpowder.fbmes 
uie  air  forward  out  of  the  gun,  which  the  instaht  amrwaida 
is  allowed  to  return    tf  Anthers  or  jftust  be  AtiatiAgih- IK* 
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tit,  ^3        Iweii  observed  to  iqove  forwards,  and  ^len 
baA  agiin,  just  as  we  have  found  pa»  particUs  of  air  around 
Hm  vouid  do  in  thfi  course  of  a  doable  wave.   The  inten- 
iitf  or  loudness  of  ^e  sound  seems  to  depend  upon  the 
neatest  &)>solute  velocity  of  the  particles,  and  not  at  all 
^ppa  tbe  Telocity  <k  propagation,  which  in  found  to  be  the 
aqe  fix  aA  soundsv  Thus  in  a  musical  chord,  spring  or 
igm,  tpe  bai^B''  ^  met»l  or  parchmgnt  is  struck,  the 
I  Ipofar  IB  the  sound,  but  without  any  differenoe  of  tone,  cha- 
ncfa,  or  velocity  of  propafration.  There  is  no  instrument  of 
vliich  the  sound  may  not  be  made  louder  or  weaker  without 
'  ny  otifei  phaoge  tlwn  givint^  greater  yelocity  to  the  irame' 
SifB  cause  of  sound.   We  wiU  not  enter  farther  into  this 
j^it  of  ib^  subjei^  tpan  to  obti«rve,  that,  generally  speaking, 
K  ut  not  auuorized  to  say  that  sound  travels  with  equal 
I  imimea^  in  all  directions.   It  might  do  so  in  the  case  where 
;  it     comaunicftted  b[jr  the  sudden  contraction  and  ex- 
fusion  of  an  elastic  sphere,  as  above  sup^sed ;  but  this  is 
•B^oation  which  we  cannot^t  in  practice.   If  a  tuning 
'  n be  ipunded  afid  turned  round  iu  tne  haitd  while  held  up 
:  Im^  the  eu,  Yeiy  perceptible  diminutions  and  augmen- 
tiijm  i^bu^ess  win  be  perceived. 

jbe  infipediate  communicator  of  sound  is  the  tympanum 
■  dram  of  the  ear,  an  plastic  membnuie,  which  is  set  in  . 
Titration  by  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  air  against  it,  and 
Tibntes  in  the  same  time  with  them.  The  impression  is 
co&Teyed  to  the  brain  by  certain  neighbouring  nerves.  [See 
Kil]  We  might  expect,  that  when  the  wave  of  sound  is 
cf  considerable  length,  we  should  hear  its  different  parts, 
ttat  i»,  feel  a  difference  between  the  beginning  and  end 
ritere  velocities  and  compressions  are  small,  and  the 
nildle  where  they  are  greatest.  This  happens  to  a  small 
atent,  m  the  difference,  fin*  example,  between  the  *  roar'  of 
inmun  and  the  'xepoii'  of  a  musket.  No  explanation 
.  tm  ciai^  a  better  idea  of  the  difference  than  these  two 
j  vndi.  "fiisie  simple  uncontinuing  sounds  are  the  result  of 
Wnv^  there  being  no  cause  for  their  continuance. 
m  have  not  room  m  this  article  for  any  discussion  of  the 
<  a&inei  m  which  sounds  are  conveyed  through  other  bodies 
feidei  air,  for  which  see  Vibration.  Noises  conveyed 
;  inupi  solid  bodies  travel  generally  quicker  and  are  heard 
I  Ixtter;  tBe  scratch  of  a  pin  may  be  ^stinctly  perceived 
Aioogh  a  long  spar  of  wood,  though  inaudible  by  the  person 
who  mikes  it.  "With  regard  to  gues,  both  theory  and  ex- 
pnnKot  agree  in  enablmg  us  to  assert,  that  any  two  of  the 
sme  iressnre  and  temperature,  (that  is,  in  which  the  baro- 
■Ker  end  thermometer  would  stand  at  the  same  height,) 
mrey  sound  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  as  their 
'■mes.  Thus,  air  being  about  thirteen  timei  as  heavy 
M  kjfdia^en,  the  velocity  of  propagation  in  the  iMter  is  about 
ABteea  tnnes  that  in  the  fonnnr.  Soch  a  reeult  eannot  he 
Attdysobdiitted  to  experiment;  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
aiidePipa,  there  are  methods  equcdly  certain  for  ascer- 
hUng  the  truth. 
The  niocity  of  sound  had  been  determined  by  experiment 
Wn  (be  tune  of  Newton,  who  gave  the  first  mathematind 
■rtdiya  vi  the  (question,  with  tne  following  result :  that  if 
kttnumhere.mstead  of  decreasing  in  density  as  we  ascend 
itXR|Utobe  rednced  tnthe  density  at  the  earth's  surfhce, 
^  to  be  BO  diminished  in  height,  that  the  |n^ure  at  the 
■A^'iaocfiwe  sboold  not  be  altered,  the  velocity  of  propagsk 
tevnid  lie  tftttt  acquired  by  a  heavy  body  iallingunresisted 
^ImV  ihe  he^ht  of  this  MmveMotM  eUmo^ere.  Tl^ 
"MiBg,  however,  gave  the  vdooi^  nearly  oM-nxth  too 
■fl;  aid  the  eanae  of  the  diffeienoe  was  afterwards  sup- 
lUbytheaagaRiqrof  lAplace.  Thiswe  shall  try  to  ex- 
We  know  tnat  air  and  all  gases  veuat  compression, 
■*l*ill  expand  themselves  if  the  preBsure  of  the  anperin- 
^letit  atmosphere  he  removed.  This  tendency  is  what  we 
*BiDl9tbeeMme/!>r£eoftheairorgas.  IfwefMieaceiumn 
'f  sr  reaching  bom  the  earth's  sudWw  to  fiie  top  of  the 
'^^ifbtSK,  the  elastic  force  at  any  one  stratum  is  equal  to 
*^veigbt  of  the  superincumbent  column,  since  it  buances 
Wi^fat.  Moreover,  it  is  observed,  that,  at  the  game 
'"jpMannu,  the  elastic  forces  of  two  different  strata  are  as 
^  AmtfitM,  chat  is,  for  air  of  half  the  density  of  common 
^Aeelaitie  force  is  orily  half  ae  great;  abd  so  bn.  It  is 
y  itietTBd  that  any  iiierease  of  temperature  increases  the 
ythrce  if  Om  density  lesraki  ^  same,  and  also  t^t 
"■VMnfan  always  inereaaes  ttie  temperatnje;  and  Hce 
I(  tbeieftirB*  a  veasd  of  air  were  iwessed  into  half 
**aeaBoiis.  it  would  dotAte  its  elastio  Axce  ^oin  tin  coh- 
**Mio^«9iidiira«Milio  moove  a  Anther  Adfitioaftom 


the  intarease  of  temperature.  Agaiq,  if  the  same  ^eiu 
Quetied  into  double  its  first  dimenuon^,  the  elai>tic  iurce 
would  be  halved  by  the  rarebction,  and  teceive  «  further 
decrease  tnm  the  diminution  of  temperature.  The  increase 
or  decrease  arising  from  temperature  would  not  liut  long, 
since  the  altered  mass  would  communing  heat  to  the  sur- 
rounding bodfes  in  the  6rst  case,  and  receive  it  ftom  tiMNn  in 
the  second ;  but  in  calculating  such  instantaneous  efftxts  as 
the  pn^wgation  of  sound,  it »  evident  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  The  supposition  on  which  Newton  went  was, 
that  the  elastic  forces  of  two  strata  of  air  are  always  in  the 
same  proportion  as  their  densities,  which  is  not  true,  unless 
the  temperatures  ^re  the  same.  We  may  also  here  remark, 
that  an  alteration  in  the  barometer  only,  produces  no  altera- 
tion in  the  velocity  of  air ;  for,  if  the  barometer  rise,  though 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  increased,  ]'et  the  density  is  in- 
creased in  the  same  proportion ;  that  is,  the  force  which  is  to 
set  each  mass  in  motion  receives  no  greater  increase  iu  pro- 
portion than  the  mass  which  is  to  be  moved.  But  a  rise  in 
the  tbcnnumeter,  accompanied  by  no  ohange  in  the  baro- 
meter, increases  the  veloci^  of  sound,  for  there  is  an  incieaae 
in  the  elastic  fi«ce,  without  any  increase  in  the  densi^.  A 
very  good  measure  o£  ihi&  velocity  made  near  Paris  in  1 822, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  gave 
1 1 18  feet  per  second  at  tiie  temperature  of  61°  of  Fahrenheit 
Earlier  experiments  had  given  1130  feet,  which,  if  the 
French  measure  is  assumed  as  accurate,  represents  the 
velocit)'  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  The  number 
which  we  have  adopted,  viz.,  1 125  feet  per  second,  at  62°  of 
Fahrenheit,  is  shown  by  Sir  John  Hcrsrhel,  in  his  masterly 
treatise  on  '  Sound '  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Metropoktana,  to 
accord  very  nearly  with  the  mean  of  the  best  experiments. 
Every  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature  of  1*  m  Falirep- 
heit,  causes  a  correspondmg  increase  or  decrease  of  1  -J^  of 
a  foot  in  the  velocity  of  sound,  wliich  gives  about  1 090  for  the 
velocity  when  the  air  is  at  the  freezing  point.  We  may  add, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowleuge  ot  the  manner  in 
which  the  temperature  and  clastic  foi-ce  of  the  atmosphere 
are  connected,  obser\'ation  and  theory  give  results  which 
differ  from  one  another  by  about  a  hundredtli  part  of  the 
whole. 

When  the  exciting  cause  of  sound  is  cojitinued,  as  fbr  ex- 
ample, when  a  board  is  scratched  with  a  pin.  ve  have  a  con- 
tinued sound,  caused  by  the  succession  of  waves  which  the 
ear  receives,  which  waves  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  are 
all  of  the  same  length.  But  whenev«r  the  exciting  cause  is 
one,  the  vibrations  of  which  can  be  shown  to  be  penbrmed  in 
exactly  the  same  time,  so  that  the  waves  caused  by  them  are 
d[l  of  tt»  same  length,  we  perceive  a  sound  which  gives 
pleasure  to  the  ear,  and  has  the  name  of  hanmimotu  or  wtn- 
sical.  Tliis,  homver,  only  happens  when  the  vibratitms 
are  at  least  thirty  in  a  second,  or  tne  wave  of  a  sound  at  raost 
about  38  feet  long.  This  fact  is  so  well  established,  Aat  we 
may  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  pleasore  arising  froth 
musical  sounds  is  &  consequence  of  the  perfectly  equal  times 
of  the  vibrations  which  produce  them,  and  of  its  result,  the 
equal  lengths  of  the  sonorous  waves  propagated  from  tiiera 
through  the  atmosphere.  This  vfiH  not  appear  so  ex- 
traordinary, if  we  consider  the  x^ery  delicate  nature  of  our 
organ  of  hearing.  A  person  of  tolerable  ear  can  distinguish 
between  two  sounds,  which  only  differ  in  that  the  one  is  a 
consequence  of  400  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  the  other  of 
405.  We  must  therefore  grant  to  the  ear  a  much  higher 
power <^ perception  astosounds^an  the  eye  has  asto length 
or  snrfhce.  Some  increase  of  the  perceptive^power  may  arise 
from  the  very  great  number  of  vibratkms,  smoe  a  resoH  in 
some  degree  corresponding  is  observed  in  vision.  If  we  bdi 
at  a  large  number  of  paiallel  lines  ruled  close  together  at 
equal  distances,  any  little  iteviation  from  parHllelism  or 
equi^stance  is  much  more  sensibly  seen  than  when  the 
number  of  lines  is  small.  And  even  to  the  eye,  an^ 
moderately  rapid  successirai  of  otjects  of  the  same  kind  is 
much  more  pleasing  when  they  ^Ihnr  at  equal  distunqes 
andperiodfl  of  time. 

The  difference  between  two  musical  sounds,  which  wc 
express  by  saying  ttiat  one  is  higher  or  lower  than  the  other, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  diifereiit  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed by  the  two  in  the  same  tiime,  and  the  sound  wfiich 
we  can  higher  has  the  greater  number  of  vibratii^s.  A^ 
some  sounds,  when  mack  together,  produce  an  e^et  ntterljr 
unbearable,  while  others  can  be  tolerated;  otJiers  agsan  'are 
exixemely  )^leasaht,  while  some,  though  very  diflerent  in 
|nltcli>  appetlr  Ho  dike,  that  #e  tUSl  tnetn       same,  only 
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higher,  tt  b  found  by  experiment  that  two  sounds  are 
more  or  less  conaonant,  vhen  heard  together,  according  as 
the  relation  between  their  vibrations  is  more  or  leas  simple. 
Thus,  when  two  vibrations  of  the  first  are  made  in  one 
vitottion  of  die  second,  (which  ia  the  simplest  ratio  possible, 
when  the  sounds  are  rrally  different.)  tlmt  rimilan^  is  ob- 
wrved  to  ir'*jch  we  have  just  alluded ;  the  first  sound  is 
called  the  octave  of  the  aecond,  and  both  are  denoted  in 
muno  by  the  same  letter.  When  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  two  are  as  3  to2.  the  onewldeh  vibrates  three  times 
while  the  other  vibrates  two,  is  called  ».^th  above  the  other ; 
because  in  the  musical  scale  of  notes 


i 


C   D  £   F   a   A   B   C   D>  &e. 


the  vibrations  of  c  and  G  are  in  thia  jnopOTtiiMi,  and  o  is  the 
jSJlh  sound  reckoned  fitom  c.  If  the  latb  ttf  the  vibrations 
be  ihaX  of  3  to  4,  that  is,  if  tlie  higher  note  makes  finir 
vibralioiis,  while  tiie  lower  note  makes  tiitee,  which  is  the 
ease  with  c  and  itsj^wrtA  f;  or  that  <tf  4  to  5.  which  hap* 
pens  with  c  and  its  tkird  z ;  the  combined  efltet  tiiilbe  two 
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is  agreeable.  The  same  may  be  said  of  c  and  its  svrth  A, 
in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  3  to  5,  or  of  a  and  its  minor 
gixth  (seeMusic)  cS  in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  9  to  8;  or 
of  K  and  its  minor  third  o,  in  whicb  Ae  ratio  is  tliat  of  3  Id 
6.  We  write  undemeadi,  the  obmnum  murieal  scale  in  the 
treble  cle£  with  the  denDminatiottB  of  the  notes  and  the 
ftac^on  oS  a  vibration  which  is  compilcAed,  while  tiie  fint  c 
oomjdetes  one  vibration,  which  fiaetion  is  greater  than 
unity,  as  the  notes  are  rising.  Thus  while  c  vibrates  once,  d 
vibratos  once  and  one- eighth;  or  8  vibrations  of  c  take 
place  during  If  of  those  of  d. 

This  is  die  musical  scale  pointed  out  by  nature,  sinoe  all 
nations  have  adopted  it,  or  part  of  it  at  least.  It  Ihlly  veri- 
fies our  assertion  that  the  ear  delights  in  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  vibrations.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
place  between  1  and  2,  six  increasing  fractions  where  nume- 
rators and  denominators  should,  on  the  whole,  contain  amaller 
numbers.  We  find,  in  the  six  intermediate  fractions,  only 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  singly,  or  multiplied  by  one  another,  no  pro- 
duct exceeding  15.  Neither  has  the  whole  of  tltis  scale 
always  been  adopted.  It  seems  to  have  been  fimnerly  uni- 
versal to  reject  f  and  b,  ihejiturth  and  womfA  of  the  scale ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  oldest  national  airs  of  the  orientals,  the 
northern  nations,  and  even  of  the  Italians.   [See  Scalb.) 
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The  following  table  will  represent  the  proportions  of  the 
lengths  of  the  sonorous  waves  wluch  yield  the  preceding 
notes.  These  lengths  decrease,  as  we  have  seen,  as  the 
timet  Of  vibration  decretue,  or  as  the  numbers  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  increase. 

Now,  let  two  of  these  notes  be  sounaed  together,  for  ex- 
ample, c  and  o,  in  which  two  waves  of  c  are  equivalent  to 
three  of  o.  The  resulting  wave  is,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  part  of  this  article,  twice  as  long  as  the  wave  of 


B  C>  D>  K>  F>  a>  A>  See. 
Y     2      I      I      I      3      y  &e. 

C,  and  the  cur\'e  which  represents  the  condensation  ana 
veloci^  of  the  particles  of  air  is  compounded,  as  before  de- 
scribe^ of  ttiose  of  the  waves  of  c  and  o.  The  ear  is  able 
to  perceive  three  distinct  sounds,  one  of  which  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  indeed  inaudible,  unless  carefully  looked 
for.  The  two  perceptible  sounds  are  those  of  c  and  e  from 
which  the  wave  was  made  ;  nor  are  we  well  able  to  explain 
how  this  can  be.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  curve,  which  is  the 
type  of  the  compound  wave,  were  presented  to  a  mathenoa- 
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ticaan,  he  would  be  able,  with  consideration  and  measure- 
ment, to  detect  its  elements;  and  to  make  that  resolution 
which  is  done  by  the  most  unpractised  ear.  But  we  may, 
perhaps,  assert  that  a  savage,  or  a  person  totally  unused  to 
music,  would  not  separate  the  soimds,  but  if  c  and  o  were 
sounded  separately,  and  afterwards  together,  would  imagine 
he  had  heard  three  distinct  notes.  The  third  sound,  which 
is  very  i^t  indeed,  is  that  belonging  to  the  whole  compound 
wave,  which,  being  twice  as  long  as  the  wave  of  c,  belongs  to 
the  note  caUed  c,  an  octave  below  the  first  c  of  the  preced- 
ingscale,  which  may  be  denoted  by  d-  We  may  perhs^ 
give  an  idea  of  this  oombinatim  in  the  following  way : — ^Let 
us  suppose  a  swies  of  eauidistant  balls  to  roll  ^ot  us  at  tiie 
rale  «  two  in  a  seotuo,  and  anotiier  series  at  tiw  rate  of 
tiuee  in  a  second, — and  let  us  moreover  suppose  that  these 
bctls  roll  in  tubes  {daced  one  over  the  other,  so  that  we  only 
spe  eBch  as  it  passes  an  open  wifice  in  its  tube,  as  in  tiie 
ffjnrs. 


It  is  evidoit  that  we  tiins  obtain  three  distinct  suoces- 
noDs:  I,  ^lat  by  whioh  we  might  .count  3  in  a  second  fhmi 
dke  lower  tube ;  2,  tiiat  by  which  we  might  count  2  in  a 
seoond  from  Use  upper  tube ;  3,  that  hy  which  we  might 
count  single  seconds,  from  ob-erving  when  two  balls  pass 
tog^W,  and  waiting  till  the  some  happens  again.  And  we 
must  recollect  tbat  any  sound,  however  unmusical  in  itself, 
jffoduces  a  muucal  note,  if  it  be  repeated  regularly  and 
often ;  -so  that  it  is  not  from  the  phenomenon  itself  but  from 
tihe  ftequeney  of  its  suoeessk«i  at  equal  intervals,  tiiat  the 


gleasant  sensation  is  derived.  Thus  in  a  passage,  which 
as  a  strong  echo,  that  is.  where  waves  are  reflected  from 
wall  to  wall,  as  in  the  tube  closed  at  both  ends,  already  de- 
scribed, if  the  foot  be  struck  against  the  ground,  a  Ihint 
musical  note  is  heard  immediately  after  the  echo  has 
ceased.  By  the  action  of  the  foot,  shorter  waves  are 
excited,  as  well  as  the  long  wave,  by  the  reflection  of 
which  the  echo  is  caused.  None  of  these  would  be  repeated 
were  it  not  for  the  reflection  ;  but  when  the  main  sound  is 
weakened  by  reflection,  the  shorter  wavea  b^in  to  produce 
the  efibct  <a  a  musical  note,  being,  as  we  must  suppoae. 
less  weakened  than  the  kmger  wave.  And  we  may  ihh» 
take  occasion  to  observe,  whwt  will  be  flurOier  discussed  in 
tiie  articles  PiPi  and  Chosd,  that  it  is  difficult  to  exdte  a. 
perfoctiy  simple  wave,  unaccompanied  by  shorter  ones,  which 
latter  are  always  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  the 
longer.  Thus,  if  the  note  called  Ct>  or  an  octave  below  c  in 
Jig.  II,  be  struck  on  a  piano-forte,  the  sounds  o  and  k* 
(see  the  figure)  will  be  distinctiy  heard  as  c  becomes 
weaker,  the  waves  of  these  notes  being  respectively  one- 
third  and  one-fifth  of  those  of  c.  When  two  notes  are 
struck  together,  the  effect  is  not  pleasing,  except  when  the 
numbers  of  waves  per  second  in  the  two  oear  a  very  simple 
proportion. 

We  have  noticed  all  the  cases  which  the  musiciana  call 
cancordt;  the  remaindra,  though  contributing  mueh  to  the 
effect  of  music,  being  called  duemdi.  Thus,  if  F  and  o  be 
sounded  togetiusr,  in  wluch  (j^.  II)  f  makes  f  of  a  vihrm- 
tion while  o  makes  |,  orFnuikes  8  vibrations  while omakea 
9,  the  effect  is  dis^eeable,  at  least  if  continued  fbr  scans 
time.  On  the  piano-forte,  in  which  the  notes  when  atmok. 
subside  into  comparative  weakness,  this  is  not  so  much  per- 
ceived ;  but  or  the  organ,  in  which  the  notes  are  sustained, 
the  efibot  is  intolraabte,  and  accompanied  W  ha-  8|ipiu«it 
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ibikiii|r  of  the  note,  produdng  wbat  axe  called  baaU,  wluoh 
we  ihul  pmendy  explain.  NevertheTess.  it  beoomes  en- 
itnhk,  if  not  too  long  contiDued,  provided  r,  t^e  duoordant 
nek,  as  it  is  called,  is  allowed  to  pen  to  the  nearest  sound, 
wiiA  will  make  one  of  the  more  simple  combinatioiu  of 
Tflntifflis  with  o.  The  nearest  such  sound  is  k>  which 
mskee  5  Tibntions,  while  o  makes  6.  For  ftirther  informa- 
tion, we  must  here  refer  to  the  article  Harhont. 

We  now  come  to  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations  made 
by  mtuical  notes ;  all  that  we  have  said  hitherto  depending 
only  upon  the  proportions  which  these  numbers  of  vibrations 
hm  to  one  another ;  so  that  any  sound  might  be  c^ed  c, 
pnmded  the  sound  produced  by  twice  as  many  vibrations  in 
awomd  were  called  c*,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  know  that 
Kttj  measorements  have  lately  been  mode  in  this  country, 
but,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Beriin  for  1823, 
itifq>earB  that  the  middle  a  of  the  treble  tHet,  the  a  in 
J^.  lU  was  pEdduoed  1^^  the  following  numbers  of  wares 
per  ncond  in  the  Iblloini:^  difbrant  (tfchestras,  showing  a 
MM0nriation  between  tiiem,  but  one  by  no  means  insen- 
riUstotheew. 

Theatre  at  Berlin  437^4 

Paris,  French  Opera  -----  431 -AS 

—  Comic  Opera    -   .   -  -   .  427-^. 

—  Italian  Opera  424tA 

Km  this  we  may  Sana  an  idea  how  manjr  vibradoos  are 
naceissiy  to  create  the  sensation  of  a  musical  sound,  and 
■In  it  what  punt  of  Um  scale  Ae  Tibrations  per  second 
voqU  become  so  nuniMons  that  this  effect  should  cease.  If 
ve  take  one  of  Broadvood's  largest  piano-fortes,  and  recol- 
lect tibat  they  are  generally  tuned  private  purposes)  a 
filtle  bdow  the  ^tch  of  the  orchestra,  we  shall  not  be  hr 
vrong  in  assummg  that  the  a  above-mentioned  on  these  in- 
■tnunents  is  the  enect  of  420  vibntitms  per  second.  The 
lovest  note,  which  is  almost  inappreciable  (that  is,  thoi^h 
psrieedy  audible  as  a  sound,  yet  haidly  distinguishable  from 
the  notes  nearest  to  it),  is  ihe  fourth  dssoending  c  from  this 
A,  and  ^  hif^hest  is  the  third  r  above  it,  though  the  c 
■bore  that,  or  the  fowrth  ascending  c  from  the  a,  can  be 
vdl  hesid,  and  may  be  had  by  whlBtliI^;  into  a  very  small 
key.  We  most  however  remark,  that  the  pcont  at  which  a 
am  of  undulations  ceases  to  giro  a  souna  either  from  its 
dmnuss  at  rapidly,  is  difibient  to  difoent  ears;  sometimes 
B  modi  so,  thnt  while  one  person  complains  of  a  note  as  too 
■bin,  ano&er  caimothear  it  at  alL  We  write  tbe  above 
Hsle  bdow,  pitting  tin  a,  whose  vibivtaons  we  know,  in  its 

C,   C,  C,   C   A  C'   C»   C»  C». 

On  looking  at  ^.11,  we  see  that  a  makes  5  vibrations 
vhOe  c  makes  3 ;  that  is,  a  making  420  vibrations  per 
■ecood,  c  makes  252 ;  therefore,  c ,  makes  the  half  of  this,  or 
136 ;  c,  makes  63,  and  c.  31^.  Again,  c'-makes  twice  as 
nanj  vibrations  per  second  as  c,  or  504  ;  c'makes  1008,  c* 
3116,  and  4082  vibrations  per  secoi^  That  is  to  say,  in 
ramd  numbers,  the  ear  receives  a  musical  impression  m>m 
tay  sound  which  arises  from  a  number  of  vibrations  between 
30  and  2000;  and  we  may  certainly  say  that,  in  every 
oRhestra,  the  hearers  are  employed  in  distinguishing  and 
ffiscriminating  between  varions  rates  of  succession  m  the 
ndolations  of  the  air  around  them  from  60  to  2000  per 
Kcood. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  a  phenomenon  of  sound,  or 
Tather  of  combined  sounds,  called  a  oeo/.  If  two  notes  whoso 
vibrations  ore  either  nearly  in  the  same  ratio,  or  nearly  in  one 
i^tbe  simple  ratios  above-mentioned,  be  sounded  together,  the 
efiet  of  their  being  out  of  tune  is  a  tremulous  motion  of  the 
anmd,  the  pulsations  or  beats  of  which  can  be  counted  if  the 
notes  be  niA  too  high.  For  example,  suppose  two  simultaneous 
Botes  whose  vibrationa  am  100  and  104  per  second.  H«e 
85  vibrations  of  the  first  are  inade  during  26  (^the  second; 
BQ^  the  reader  who  has  studied  the  preceding  part  of  this 
uticle  win  see  that  the  resulting  wave  is  as  long  as  twenty- 
six  of  the  second  waves ;  but  that  if  the  waves  from  the  two 
be  much  alike  in  their  types,  this  resulting  wave  will  consist 
of  a  <7cle  of  rore&ctions  and  condensations  very  much 
rewmbbng  the  separate  waves.  The  whole  resulting  wave 
losing  twen^-sLx.  times  as  lon^  as  the  second  wave,  \rill  run 
tbmu^h  an  its  changes  four  tunes  in  a  second,  which  is  not 
nffiaent  to  give  a  musical  sound,  but  will  only  add  to  the 
Mtnid  of  one  of  the  waves  the  periodical  tremulous  sensation 
vfaidi  is  called  a  bea^  which  may  be  imitated  by  ringing 
4h  lylUblea  wAo,  oA,  in  ro^  Buecesaiisi  on  the  same  note 


of  die  ToiM.  For  iafivmation  as  to  the  use  nude  of  theae 
beats,  see  the  article  TaypiftAMiiin. 

It  only  remains  to  oonsidn  the  different  character  of 
sounds.  The  sams  nota^  as  to  mfcA  or  tone,  nwy  be  sounded 
by  a  horn  and  a  flute ;  never&eloss,  each  instrument  has  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  enabt  s  every  one  to  distingoish 
between  the  two.  It  is  not  to  the  cUfferent  loudneum  the 
two,  for  either,  by  skilftil  players,  may  be  made  to  give  the 
weaker  soimd  ;  neither  does  it  depend  on  the  number  of 
vibrations,  for  that,  as  we  have  seen,  determines  only  the 
pitch  of  the  note :  the  only  difference  between  one  wave  and 
another  of  the  same  length,  is  in  the/omi  of  its  type ;  that 
is,  in  the  different  manner  in  which  the  air  is  condensed 
and  rarefied.  There  is  also  only  this  feature  left,  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  tones  which  different  players 
will  draw  out  of  the  same  instrument;  since  both  Paganini 
and  an  itinerant  street  mnsitnan  would  make  the  same  string 
Tibnte  the  same  number  of  times  in  a  second.  The  late 
Dr.  Young,  to  whom  the  world  is  much  indebted  on  this 
snbqect,  as  on  almost  every  other,  examined  the  string  of  a 
viohn  when  in  motion,  and  by  throwing  a  beam  oi  light 
upon  it,  and  marking  die  rikotion  of  the  bright  spot  whi^  it 
made,  he  found  that  the  string  rarely  vibrated  in  the  same 
plane,  but  that  the  middle  pomt  would  describe  various  and 
very  complicated  curves,  coxresponding  to  di^rent  manners 
of  drawing  the  bow.  {Ledwret  on  Natural  Phikuop^, 
vol.  it  plate  5.} 

.  We  give  three  specimens,  merely  to  show  how  much  the 
vibration  produced  by  one  player  may  differ  from  that  of 
another.  The  waves  proceeding  from  all  three  will  be  of 
the  same  length,  the  vibrations  being  performed  in  the  same 
time ;  but  the  condensations  and  rarefoctions  will  evidentiy 
be  snch  as  to  give  very  different  relative  states  to  ocmtiga- 
ous  particles  ttf  air.  The  middle  of  the  streb^ied  wire  de- 
R'g.  14. 
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scribes  the  curve  on  which  it  is  placed,  during  what  we 
have  hitherto  called  two  vibrations. 

It  m^ht  tend  to  throw  light  upon  this  part.of  the  salyeet 
if  pracboal  mudmana  wcnild  observe,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  curves  which  thi^  jnoduce,  and  describe  the  difibient 
qualities  of  tone  arisuw  from  tbem.  As  yet,  we  bave  no 
direct  ex^riments  yrtwb.  tend  to  connect  any  particular 
form  of  vibration  with  any  particular  quality  of  sound.  We 
shall  enter  upon  the  best  method  of  d^ng  this  in  the  article 
Chord. 

Some  oonftision  arises  in  books  on  this  subject,  fnaa  the 
xae  which  different  authors  make  of  the  words  vibratioH  and 
tpove.  Some  mean,  by  a  vibration,  a  motion  to  and  fro, 
which,  in  this  article,  we  have  called  ttoo  vibrations ;  and  by 
a  wave,  the  complete  succession  of  condensations  and  lare- 
&ctions,  which  we  have  called  two  waves,  one  of  conden- 
sation, the  other  of  rare&ction.  For  fluther  infivmation,  we 
refer  ihe  reader  to  Sir  J.  Herschel's  article,  idready  cited,  to 
Kiibiaaa'tMechaiuealPhiloecf^y,  Bki^i  PricigEBnunUtire 
de  Phytiqtu,  and  Pouillet's  TrmtS  dt  Phvsigue. 

ACQUAPENDENTE,  a  town  in  the  Itoman  States, 
near  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  on  the  high  road  from 
Fk>rencetoRome.  (Lat,42''4fi'E.,long.ll°52'.}  Thename 
is  derived  from  the  fall  of  water  from  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  It  is  built  on  a  steep  hill  which  rises  above  the  river 
Paglia,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  GirolamoFabrizio,acele- 
b rated  anatomist  and  professor  at  Padua  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  It  was  but  an  in- 
significant place  until  L650,  when  Pope  Innocent  X.  having 
nzeA  to  ue  ground  the  neighbouring  town  of  Castro^ 
whMe  a  Inshop  had  been  rooidned,  tram^ened  tiie  ate  to 
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Aequtpendente.  The  town  looks  01-buDt  uid  dull:  it 
belongs  to  the  delegation  or  province  of  Viterbo,  and  is 
MTontj'' miles  N.N.W.  of  Rome.  It  contains  a  cathedral, 
an!  aront  2400  inhabitants. 

ACQUITTAL  (from  the  French  acquitter,  to  free  or  dis- 
diafg«)  ngniflcs  a  deUvemnce  and  setting  free  of  a  person 
from  a  charge  of  guilt ;  thm  a  man  vho,  upon  his  triu  for  a 
etimlnal  offence,  u  (Bscharged  Inr  the  jury,  is  said  to  be  ac- 
quitted. The  aiMjmttal  hy  the  jurv  has,  however,  no  force 
m  law  until  Jud|nnent  hu  been  given  upon  the  verdiet  by 
ttfi  court  In  which  &e  proceeding  are  inflituted. 

After  judgmeitt  of  acquittal,  if  the  partv  be  indicted  a 
second  time  vse  the  same  ofUmce,  he  may  plead  his  former 
acquittal  ait  a  bar  or  a  complete  answer  to  the  second  charge, 
aad  upon  such  former  acquittal  being  admitted  or  proved, 
the  person  indicted  will  be  entitled  to  be  discha^^  as  the 
punishment  for  the  same  o&ence,  ariung  out  of  tiie  same 
ftcts. 

ACQtTtTTANCE  Is  a  diachaige  in  writing  of  a  debt,  or 
■am  of  money  due.  A  general  receipt  or  acqaittance  la  full 
(rf  all  demands  will  diadiai^e  fill  debts,  except  auch  as  are 
■ecured  by  what  are  termed  medaltiea — namely,  bonds  and 
instrumental  under  seal ;  whiui  are  considered  by  the  law  sa 
of  too  gteaC  force  to  be  discharged  by  a  verbal  ooncord  and 
agreement,  or  any  leas  formal  uid  solemn  acquittance  tikan 
a  deed. 

Courts  of  equity,  and  even  courts  of  law,  wilL  in  aoma 
cases,  order  accounts  to  be  gone  into  anew,  notwithstanding 
the  production  of  a  generu  acquittance  or  receipt  in  full  of 
an  demands,  upon  proof  that  siich  acquittance  was  obtained 
by  fraud  or  given  under  a  mistake,  and  that  the  debt  or 
other  demand  has  not  bem  in  fact  satisfied.  In  the 
Sootch  law,  the  dischargs  may  be  eithar  v«bal  or  in 
writinj^,  according  to  the  nature  of  die  oUigatioa.  [See 

BiSOHAROE.] 

ACRE  (Latin,  agffr;  Gr.  my^t\  Ger.  atiker,  all  signify- 
ing field)  meant  originally  a  field,  but  was  afterwards 
limited  to  a  definite  quantity,  of  land.  This  quanti^, 
however,  varies  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The 
^wlish  statute  acre  consists  of  4S40  sq.  yds.  The  chain 
with  which  land  is  measured  is  22  yds.  lon^;  hence,  a 
aq.  chain  contains  484  sq.  yds.,  and  10  aq.  cbams  make  an 
acre.   The  following  table  shows  its  divisions : — 


Sidney  Smith  with  ume  English  sailMa.  The 
attack  was  in  ld40.  In  1832,  Acre  had  been  taken  from  tt» 
Sultan  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  Mehemet  Ali,  who  thereoAMr 
rendered  the  place  almost  impregnable.  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Prusna,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  concluded  a  treaty 
at  London,  15th  July  1840,  to  drive  the  i^ptians  out  of 
Syria,  and  restore  it  to  the  sultan,  and  thereupon  an  Anglo- 
Auitrian  fleet  attacked  and  took  the  Svrian  seaports.  The 
admiral  of  the  English  fleet  was  Sir  Robert  Siepford;  Sir 
Charles  Napier  acted  under  him  as  oommodon.  This  fleet 
arrived  off  Acre  2d  November  1840,  The  attack  oommenocd 
on  the  3d.  About  four  p.h^  after  two  hours'  firing,  a  sen- 
sation was  lett  on  board  the  ships  similar  to  an  eaithqoake, 
wbicb  was  ascertained  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a  tremendoas 
explosion  of  the  grand  powder  magazine.  This  exjdowat 
annihilated  1200  of  the  enemy,  who  were  standing  aear  in 
battle-array,  as  well  m  many  living  in  the  vicinitT.  At 
dark,  tiie  finug  was  discontinued  on  both  sides;  and  it  was 
expected  that  in  the  morning  the  allied  foroea  would  be 
landed  to  storm  the  town.  Durine-  night,  however,  the 
Egyptians  evacuated  the  fortress;  and  on  the  moming  of  the 
4t£,  the  allied  flags  were  displayed  on  the  citadel.  The  loes 
of  the  ^es  was  very  small — 18  killed  and  41  wounded. 
The  &11  of  Acre  compelled  Ibrahim  Paaha  to  evacuate  Syria 
and  retire  to  Egypt.  Acre  was  subsequently  reetmcd  to  the 
Turks;  its  populitiao  is  about  15,000.  Acre  ie  also  the 
aaaie  of  one  of  the  Syrian  Eyalats.   [See  Steia.I 

ACROCHO'RDCS  (a  word  formed  ftwn  the  Gnak. 
which  aifftiiflea  a  toarf),  in  Zoolt^,  a  genua  of  serpmlB 
dieeovend  in  Java  hy  the  tra^-eller  Homstedt,  UM  da- 
scribed  in  the  Memoirs  if  the  Stoekhalm  Ataiamy  y 
ActmcM  for  1787.  Tfaia  nenua  is  easily  disting^uUheA  Aeitti 
otikais  of  the  iimouoos  fomily  of  serpents  by  the  Innumer- 
able small  acaka  wfairti  cover  every  part  of  the  head  and 
body  both  above  and  below,  and  whieh  in  presemd  spe- 
flimena,  or  whan  tiie  live  animal  distends  the  lungs  and 
body  with  air,  aamraa  the  apipearance  of  so  many  gfanulad»d 
warts  at  tubercles.  This  otouraatanoe  has  suggested  tlK 
name  of  aeeochordus,  wbielt  conveys  a  pret^  acttDiata  Man 
of  On  extsnal  oevaring  of  the  animal  deeeribed  by  HonsMt 
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1    s   4   =    160    =    4840  69-57  * 

1    K     40   =    1210  34-786 
1    =       80i  6*5 

162  Engliib  acres  =:  100  Irish  acres,  neariy; 
61  English  acres  =  48  Soottiah  acns. 

The  English  statute  acre  ia  used  in  tin  United  Statea  ot 
Ntrth  Alnerioa. 

The  Frenidi  ors  is  a  square  whoae  aide  is  10  meCrea. 
1000  English  acres  is=  40,466  ai«a. 

For  further  information  on  the  companaon  of  Bng^ 
Md  other  aores,  w«  refer  the  zeader  to  Kelly's  OmMatt  a 
f«7  useful  woA. 

ACRE  (ST.  JEAN  W),  a  town  of  Syria  on  the  sea- 
eoast  (N.  lat.  82°  54',  E.  long.  35°  5'),  and  on  a  email 
vromont(tfy  which,  with  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south. 
Smns  a  drcular  bay.  It  is  aometamea  called  Acra  and 
Aoca.  Ita  oldest  name  was  Acco,  which  was  changed  to 
Pt^emais  dutinr  the  Greek  supremacy.  Since  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Kninkts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  its  prevailing 
name  all  over  Chriitendom  has  been  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  or 
simply  Acre.  It  was  taken  in  1191  br  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  and  Richard  I.  of  England,  thiring  the  occnpaney 
of  the  Kniglits  of  Halta^  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
fiUed  with  churches.  Subeequently  it  fell  into  a  ruinous 
oonditioii:  but  it  was  restored  by  Sheik  Daher  in  the 
middle  of  the  ei^teenth  century.  Jezzar  Pasha,  hia  sue- 
eenor,  fortified  uie  place  very  strongly,  and  bnut  a  new 
mosque  in  it.  The  streets  of  Acre  are  narrow :  and  the 
hoases,  whidi  are  of  stone,  have  fiat  rooft.  Europeans 
carry  to  Acre  cloth,  lead,  tin,  &c.,  and  receive  in  ezcnange 
some  cotton  and  rice. 

The  town  is  famous  fof  two  attodcs  it  has  undetgonC 
in  modern  times.  In  1799,  Bonaparte  b4ed  to  storm  it 
with  13,500  men ;  hot  after  sixty  days  spent  before  it,  and 
a  loss  of  8000  men,  he  was  compiled  to  retreat  to  Egypt 
Jeciar  Paaha  comaiauded  the  garrison;  he  was  aided  air 


[AcroehenliM,  from  LaoepUa,  Htlt.  de*  Ovfpsr.] 

The  acTDchord,  in  fact,  is  covered  witii  scales  like  all  ottier 
serpents,  tiiough  they  are  minute  and  separate  from  one 
another :  each  of  them  ia  marked  with  three  small  ridgeSr  and 
it  is  only  when  the  skin  ia  inflated,  and  apparent  between  the 
scales,  uiat  these  assume  the  granulated  or  warty  apMaraaaa 
expressed  by  the  name.  The  head  of  tiie  aeraohom  Is  flat, 
die  mouth  provided  with  a  double  row  of  small,  shatp  teeth, 
but  without  poison  fongs,  and  tiie  timet  capable  of  enonnoits 
dilatation.  Though  deprived  of  the  orainary  apparatus 
by  wbsoh  venomous  serpents  conVey  their  potKn,  xocdogista 
are  not  yet  omed  in  considering  the  achroeord  as  altogether 
innocent  llM.  Appel  and  De  Blainville  affirm  Oat  ther 
have  found  a  peculiar  bone  in  the  head  of  diis  setpent,  wMm 
they  conceive  to  supplv  the  place  of  the  poison  fong 
Cuvier,  on  the  other  -hand,  deutes^  ttie  vt^um  of  thia 
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boDB  aitBgatbar,  mod  bni»i  ionmA  Am  imtimmv  ni  II 
LNdmbMlt  in  &vour  (tf  uw  harmlMa  natora  of  tha  aen- 
dnd;  and  aatte  latter  ganflaiaan  travelled  for  aoow  tine 
in  J«T^  and  nukta  Tarioos  axparimanU  vfoa  the  Urn  ani- 
nalsftrthapuiposeof  aaoartainiaff&ui  point,  time  aecana 
to  te  no  nawa  to  4»ibt  the  truth  of  his  report  "nietaigue 
of  die  acnebocd  is  short  and  thiak,  the  vent  siniile  and 
vidiout  the  horny  apurs  vhioh  are  aomiaon  to  nany  other 
genera  of  serpeatc  Th»  oufy  ipeciea  auffieieatly  knewn 
itwreseatis 

The  Ouiar  Camm  at  the  Jaraneee,  the  Acrw^Jtordut  Jaca- 
mm«i  LMBpMe  and  others.  The  aoalesof  thissei^ntare . 
narked  by  three  small  carinated  elevatidDs ;  ^  body  u  black 
abefe,  greyish-whtta  beneath,  and  the  sides  are  oMiked  with 
black  apotofHi  abound  of  Che  same  colour  as  the  belly.  The 
heed  is  eorared  with  small  scales,  the  mnrih  is  eontrRcied,  and  i 
the  under  jaw  shorter  and  broader  than  the  upper.  This  animal  < 
avengaa  from  aixlaai^er  ten  feet  in  length,  andttaahi^ 
is  ahpgadwr  paouliar :  the  body  doea  not  gradu^y  beeone 
tfainnar  fcamthe  nuddle  tewar^  either  extremity,  aa  m  tiK 
uumiilily  of  serpenn,  but  grows  eradnaUiy  Aieker  ftom  the 
bead  to  the  vMrt,  and  there  suddenly  eentreots,  ao  as  to  fbm 
aiwyibwt,alewter  tail  In  (he  thickest  part  of  the  body, 
immediiitafy  absn  ita  junction  with  the  tu,  the  udividual 
aKiBundb:|r  HoiMtadt,erwiiioh  the  entire  length  VM  eight 
not  three  inches,  measnrad  three  inches  in  dianeter,«u3s( 
ths  piaateat  tveadthof  the  tafl  did  not  exceed  half  an  inoh, 
ndtfslnngA  wasaoanely  aninthpartof  that  of  the  whole 
body.  This  indivi^ial  was  a  female,  and,  when  opened,  was 
liHud  to  oontain  five  young  ones  perfectly  formed,  and  about 
nine  inches  in  length.  It  was  eauf^  in  a  plantation  of  pm- 
psr-lreaa,  and  the  Chinese,  who  acoompanied  Homsteu, . 
taalud  and  mte  iu  ftesb,  and  cepiMrted  it  to  be  of  a  maat  deli- 
cisaB  flavour.  The  stomaoh  onUained  a  quanti^  of  half-di- 
^aMad  fruit,  fiom  irtiieb  it  haa  haul  iaferied  that  tiua  aeipant 
aficugiTCtaai,8nd)«<aitrsry  tothehahit  of  all  ether  fcimni 
liadB  upon  vegetable  sufaetanues.  Cnvier  is  inora- 
«pan  thW  poant  i  it  is  certainly  a  singular  ciroum- , 
and  should  be  reoetved  with  eaittk>n;  but,  an  the 
othv  hand,  we  bave  no  reason  to  doubt  the  testiaaany  of 
Honutedt ;  and  the  mere  singularity  of  the  &ct  does  net 
necBeenrily  destroy  its  piobabfli^.  We  know,  momever,  that 
intoiaea.  turtles,  same  wnera  of  fishes,  sad  even  certain 
qniesofliaaids* — all  of  niem  cold-blooded  animsls,  and  aome 
^pcoachi^  very  nearly,  in  natuee  and  organiaatioi^  to  the 
teuly  at  serpents  to  wliich  the  acroohoid  belangs,— live 
oatiraljr  apoa  vagetable  fix>d;  and  the  knowledge  of  this 
brt  owht  to  BMpm  ue  beforehand  to  expect  die  diseovery 
of  aimuar  haaits  ania^g  «ertaiB  tribes  «  seipenia,  rather 
doB  SDnjaot  (ham  as  impossibla  and  as  ahson  fietiona. 

ACRO'NYCHAL  (sonutinua  inooneetly  mitten  Agio- 
aical,  and  Achnniioal),  a  word  darind  fiom  the  Greek.  «g- 
Dtiyi^  'thatwUeh  d^ecniBeatheaxti«Bities,<wthe  begin- 
aii^  and  and,  of  the  night'  It  is  oi^y  used  in  reiemce  to 
Ihs  xisiog  or  settmg  itf  the  stars  ;  and  a  star  is  aerony- 
dial  or  liaea  aeronyd^lly  when  it  rises  at  or  veiy  near  enn- 
lel^  and  oansequeotty  sets  at  er  near  sunrise.  To  deter- 
Btae  what  stars  rise  aerony(^ly  «n  any  Riven  night,  dento 
tile  jwle  of  a  common  ^be  ao  that  the  vo  jntevoeptod 
betimn  it  and  the  horuuMi  may  be  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  pfece.  Turn  the  globe  until  the  aua*s  place  is  ea 
the  boocon  at  the  wettens  side,  Aea  will  all  atara  which 
SBS  either  on  er  within  a  short  distattoe  of  Aa  boMon  on 
the  mutam  side  be  acronyflbal. 

ACROPOLIS,  a  Gveek  oonponad  ward  ajgniiyteg  <  the 
hi^watpaintaf  aeity.'  Xtwa8Uudtodanotosanahiu.Mck, 
»  natnral  ^ewtien,  sndi  aa  wa  flnd  fcrmf  part  af  fta  sitoa 
<f  many  andeot  cities  in  Greece.  ItsaeaBMtural  toeoA- 
dnde  that  auoh  atnmg  holds  were  among  Hm  plaoea  first 
oacnpied,  and  that  ^ey  aemd  as  the  kernel  of  a  larger  dly. 
In  cenraa  of  time,  wWi  building  spread,  audi  eminences  ba- 
eame  stnmg  poato  aasdogoua  to  castlea  <w  eitadeb  in  medem 
dtiaa ;  and  in  many  iastanoes  the  poasessitra  of  snoh  frasto 
«aa  ecnaidarad  as  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  the  cttsea 
diemselvaa.  Relinaus  adifices  else  generally  temed  part 
ti&e  strueturea  of  an  Acvopi^s. 

In  modem  times  they  have  often  served  as  ^aoss  of  rdhge 
tg  the  inhT^H*""*^  fi<em  the  atta^  of  tax  enemy,  or  from 
the  inearsiaas  of  corsairs.  The  term  Aeropslis  ia  now  nust 
commoidy  aypliad  to  the  Kx^y  amincnce  ef  AAena,  cn 
which  the  ramainaaf  die  Parthonw  or  Tam^  of  Uinem 
hat  lliiaia  only  a  limited  use  of  tiw  woid.  Cactath 
badaa  Aaninlia  aattad  Aflra-Garintliu^  vluoh  ia  a 


tofliar  aiidiaQaafwnnniBidingawmeaoa  than  that  efAlfaaaa. 
The  new  fimoi  die  sucMUtia  axtensive,  and  Aa  tarale  w 
the  AcropoliB  of  Adwna,  naar^  fifty  milea  diataot,  is  dis 
tincdy  seen.  An  amMwniie  close  upon  Ae  modem  Aigei 
ia  the  Pelepattnaai  was  the  Aawpnlia  of  the  aaaiant  Ai^ 
and  Aan  it  was  aalkd  Laawa.  A  ndned  caada  of  com- 
paratively medem  oenstmctioa  oecupias  fte  flmuoit  of  this 
nxiky  tDMaeaee,  and  show*  m  aome  pacta  traces  of  mach 
earlier  bujUiM.  JIia  Aoapolia  of  Uasaena  in  the  Moeaa, 
situated  m.  Mouat  Xdioma,  is  aasther  leaaarkaUe  ^aoiaaen 
of  these  natuiul  hulwaifcs  whieb  were  once  foitiAed  aoecwdiBff 
to  the  principles  ef  <3reek  military  sdeaoa,  [See  Lm^% 
Mono,  8  vets.  Svo.--jio(aety's  nan«f  Athani.] 

ACROSTIC,  a  Greek  tern,  signifying  MeraHy  the  be- 
ginning of  a  hae  or  vane.  Aa  aswmtio  is  a  nuaabar  ef  veraes 
so  contrived  that  the  flrat  lettors  of  each  being  read  in  the 
order  in  which  diey  stand  shall  Sma  some  name  or  other 
word.  According  to  some  autbcnttea,  a  writer  named  Por- 
phyrius  Optatianas,  who  flonriahad  in  the  fourth  century, 
has  the  credit  being  the  inTeatac  of  the  acoustic.  It  ia 
IHObably,  howmr.  of  <ddar  data.  BMseMua,  the  VAop  of 
Cmaiaa,  who  died  in  a.d.  S40,  givn  te  1^  IM  of  Cam- 
stantine,  a  copy  of  Gmek  wses  which  he  saaerti  to  he  the 
compofltioa  ai  d>e  Ecythnean  Sftyl,  the  initial  letters  «t 
vhich  make  up  Ae  weeds  WJIoVx  XP12T0X  QEOr 
riOS  SOTHP,  thatv,  Jesus  Christ,  die  Bon  of  Gad.  the 
SaVMUr.  These  veraea,  which  am  a  deeeription  of  die 
coming  of  the  d^r  of  jndgasenl.  have  also  beoi  trandated 
into  urtia  fa<ixametarB  ao  aa  to  preeerve  the  acroelic  in  that 
language,  in  the  words  Jaaus  Christvs  Dai  FiLins  Sa- 
vaTOB.  The  translation,  hewerer,  wento  one  of  the  wondcr- 
M  ^ahties  of  the  wighial ;  fot  it  wUl  be  obeerved  that  the 
initial  letters  ef  the  five  Greek  words  beii^  joined  together, 
fbrm  tbe  word  IXOYZ,  that  ia,  tkt  jUk^  wUch  St.  Aogna- 
tina.  irtiD  qnotaa  dm  varaea  in  hia  wodt  entided  Dt  CimlalB 
Da,  intena  ua  ia  to  ha  andentood  aa  a  Myatical  epitfaet  ef 
oar  Saviour,  iHki  livad  in  tUa  abym  of  m^taii^  vidiavt 
ooatracting  dn.  in  lUu  manar  as  a  11 A  exiato  in  die  aidrt 
of  die  seawitlioatacqiiiringany  flaaanrctfsakfreai  theaak 
water.  This  may  be  theanbia  cdM  aa  aoastic  within  an 
Mvoatic.  Bwt  there  are  also  other  vrays  of  complicatiiw 
these  ingeaioua  peoduetions.  Addisen,  who  nolnea  ttas 
aloagwim  other  aortsaf  fidse  ait,  m  his  lively  papen  <m 
that  subject  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ^teetatott  says,  *  dien 
are  conqxmni  acrostics,  where  the  princapid  letters  etand  two 
or  dneede<«.  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  where  die  vemes 
have  act  oiuy  been  edged  by  m  name  at  each  extreoDdty,  btft 
have  had  dse  aame  naneerumdng  dnmll»  aataa  threuah 
the  middle  cf  (he  poem.'  Then  are  easn  instances  of  ma 
same  name  beii^  five  timm  tcpeated  in  m  many  saooasaiva 
eoduama.  Such  an  aerastio  has  been  designated  a  fwato- 
ertliB.  nds  qpeoiea  of  alahmnte  trifliag  was  extMniefy 
fbaUoinUa  aaamg  the  early  ftenA  meta,  from  die  age  ef 
Aaneis  I.  down  to  that  of  lioau  XIV.  Some  aleo  of  oar 
Enghah  poets  of  ueaaidcrsMe  eminence  used  feraierly  to 
amnae  themaeivaa  ia  the  same  way.  Thus,  fbr  instaiwe, 
among  the  works  of  Sir  John  Davies,  are  twen^-«ix  abort 
poeam  enlidad  Hvwmt  to  Attresa,  oaeh  of  which  is  an 
acToetae  on  the  woiua£AuuA«(Aai^pma.  These,  wUoh  weta 
first  publided  ahont  the  eaal  of  the  eiKteentfa  century,  are 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  oompositioDs  of  due  dncription  in 
any  language.  Afterwards  such  puerile  ingenuiQr  fell  into 
disrepute;  uid  Dry  den,  in  bis  ifae^kchtoe  (puldiraed  16B2), 
centeasptaaasly  makae  the  ^^ing  monandi  of  the  neidms  of 
nonsense  and  dBlnam  addnas  nis  aim  and  snBceaaut  Sbal- 
waU^" 

•  lc«f*  witUas  i^i^ik  aad  efeMM  te  tin  flowMBl 
Stum  futtm  pmiam  In  wtMtie  IsaiL' 

The  aaoatiQ,  bong  ad^narad  merely  to  die  eye,  and  em- 
veying  no  plaasuie  tnther  to  the  ianvmation  or  to  the  ear; 
cannot  of  course  add  to  the  poetical  enisct  «f  the  linea  which 
it  ornaments — any  more  than  wimld  tiie  minting  of  the 
initial  letters  in  a  ttiCirently  ooktured  ink.  But  it  is  some- 
times useftil,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory,  in  recoUeetiag  sudi 
verses  as  are  oDmposed  only  to  be  got  fa^  heart  for  tlw  sake 
of  the  Acts  of  which  they  fotm  a  summary.  Tbns,  in  aome 
editiDns  of  the  Latin  dramatist  Plautus,  we  find  prefixed  to 
eeeh  ^Axf  a  few  verses  whidi  oontain  at  the  same  time  aa 
aoroatic  on  its  name  and  a  sfcetoh  of  die  plot.  In  this 
case,  the  knowledge  of  the  initial  latter  of  each  Ime  must 
help  the  memiMy  to  xeeonr  i^  if  it  shonld  be  forgotten. 
Then  an  two  apigtama  in  dw  QnA  ^ntludsgy, 
bcmonrorBmata  inddieadt^^.^^^ 
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MHMtia,  thragh  of  a  «niewhat  peculiar  ftdUon.  Bach 
coutaini  twvatf-Uve  Tenes,  of  vbien  the  flnt  intcodnoes  tiw 
salgeet  of  Oie  poem,  and  each  of  the  twenty-four  otbere  oon- 
itets  of  fbur  vorda,  which  are  epithets  of  the  god :  all  the 
esthete  in  the  flnt  line  begin  with  a>  thoM  in  the  eeoond 
vith  B,  and  ao  on.  These  poems,  therefore,  aie  merely  acros- 
tics on  the  alphabet,  fbur  deep.  The  Jews  sometimes  em- 
ploy a  Bort  of  acTostio  in  desi^ating  many  of  their  writers. 
Thus  the  commentator  on  MatmomoM,  Rabbi  Yom  Tof  bar 
Abraham,  is  commonly  called  Ritba,  from  the  initial  letters 
of  the  five  words  composing  his  fhll  title.  (See  this  explained 
in  the  article  entitled  'laterary  Chronologv,'  in  the  Com' 
panionto  the  Almanac  fiK  1832.)  The  initial  syllables  of  the 
TMses  of  the  Paalms  mn  andmtly  called  acmtios.  The 
iUknring  is  a  ourioua  apecinien  of  a  Latin  aeiOBtic 

s  A  T  o  s 

A  K  ■  P  O 

T  B  ir  ■  T 

O  P  X  X  A 

X  O  T  A  B 

ACROTE'BJON  (in  Architecture),  a  Greek  term,  sia- 
niiying  *  the  extremity  of  anything."  It  is  nsed  technically 
to  designate  the  statue  or  other  ornament  on  the  summit  or 
t^»per  angle,  and  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  similKr 
ornaments  over  the  feet,  or  lower  an^es.  of  a  pediment;  in 
the  Utter  case  they  are  all  indudei  under  the  plmal  acrv- 
teria.  Some  writers  und^tand  by  this  term  only  the  bases 
or  pedestak  on  which  the  acroterial  ornaments  are  placed ; 
for  this  restriction,  however,  there  is  no  good  reason,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  as  it  would  leave  the  (Hnaments  them- 
selves without  an  appropriate  des^ation.  It  may,  indeed, 
with  great  propriety  be  used  much  more  extensively  than 
has  ^en  the  custMn.  The  Jtnial  on  the  apex  of  a  spire, 
pinnacle,  or  gable,  in  wiurks  of  pointed  architecture,  is 
an  acroterion;  and  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London, 
although  the  pediments  over  the  entrance  fronts  have 
tfidr  aeroteria,  which  are  statues  of  some  of  the  Apostles, 
yet  the  acroterion  of  the  edifice  is  the  cross  which  sur- 
mounts the  grand  central  part  of  the  composition.  This 
term  is  not  found  in  many  ancient  authws ;  we  derive  it 
ftom  Vitruvius,  who  uses  it  in  the  plural  sense  above- 
mentioned.  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Csesar,  makes  use  6f  it 
in  the  singular  number,  and  in  the  purely  architectural 
sense  as  we  have  rendered  it 

ACT  OF  PARUAMENT.— See  Btatdtk, 

ACT  (in  the  Univenitiea).  An  exenise  to  he  perfinmed 
by  studenta  before  they  are  admitted  to  tiieir  degrees.  In 
ue  UniTeinty  Oxford  it  haa  almost  fhllen  into  disuse, 
and  in  Dublin  is  a  mere  form ;  but  at  Cambridge  it  is  still 
preserved  as  a  preliminary  test  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
cand^tes  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  aspire  to 
University  honours.  It  is  also  performed  by  candidates  for 
the  degrees  in  law,  physic,  or  divinity.  The  student  pro- 
poses certain  questions  connected  with  his  subject  to  tiie 
residing  officer  of  the  tchoolt  (the  place  in  which  acts  are 
kept),  who  thereupon  nominates  other  students  to  oppose 
them.  The  discussion  is  carried  on  syllogistically  and  in 
Latin,  and  terminates  by  the  presiding  officer  questioning 
the  respondent  or  the  person  who  is  said  to  *  keep  the  act, 
and  his  opponent!,  and  dismissing^  them  with  a  short  com- 
pliment to  each*  in  proportion  to  hui  deserts. 

The  leverest  exennse  of  this  kind  being  that  undergtme 
by  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  with 
AofKwrt,  at  Cambridge,  we  will  describe  it  more  particularly. 
TbB  moderator,  or  examiner  for  the  year,  gives  notice  to  a 
student  that  he  is  to  keep  an  act ;  who  thereupon  writes 
three  questions  which  he  proposes  to  maintain  and  defend. 
The  first  is  always  fh)m  Newton's  Princkna;  the  second 
ftom  any  other  mathematical  subject ;  and  the  third  ftom 
some  metaphysical  or  morel  writer.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  the  form  in  which  they  are  given : — 

Secte  statuit  Newtonm  in  Sectione  primd  Ixbri  prinU. 

Rede  statuit  Lagrangiut  in  capite  prima  libri  de  theoria 
Jitnctionum. 

Recte  ttatuit  Loekiut  de  prtncqnie  innaiit. 

The  above  signifies  that  the  student  intends  to  main- 
tain the  correctness  of  the  first  aectiw  of  Newton's 
c^o,  the  flnt  chapter  of  Lagrange's  7%eorvqf  .f^meAbn^ 
and  the  chapter  m  Locke  on  the  Human  under^ani&ng 
which  treats  of  innate  principles. 

Ttie  moderator,  on  receiving  these,  nominates  three  stu- 
dents, whose  attunments,  he  thinks,  will  enable  them  to 
propose  ■qpmienta  on  the  other  aide.  On  the  day  ap- 


pdnted,  the  moderator  having  taken  bis  chair,  the  return- 
dent  reads  a  Latin  1fa«ds,  ubueIIj  on  tiie  fldrd  sulgect ;  afler 
wfaic^  the  opponents,  in  snceession,  propose  their  arguments 
against  the  several  suhjeeta,  whien.  of  oonnw  are  usually 
ingeniouB  fhllacies.  If  the  respondent  can  answer  tiiem,  he 
does  so;  if  not,  the  moderator  endeavours,  by  questioning 
him,  to  find  from  what  defect  in  >  his  knowledge  at  the  sub- 
ject this^arises.  As  each  opponent  is  dismissed  he  is  also 
questimed  by  the  moderator,  as  above  stated. 

The  chief  purpose  of  an  act  now-a-davs  is  to  get 
a  sort  of  notion  of  the  ^nalifications  oi  the  candi- 
dates, as  the  examination  is  proportioned  in  sercfi^ 
to  their  supposed  capacitiea.  In  older  times,  an  act 
was  a  very  importaDt  ieabize  in  ohtainiiw  a  denee, 
A  proceeding  of  the  sune  kind  is  tme  of  the  wmm 
obsnred  in  admitting  or  '  caUix^ '  to  the  Scotdi 
bar. 

ACT  (in  the  Drama.)  Tliat  portion  of  a  play,  which  is 
separated  ftom  ttte  rest  by  an  mterval,  during  wUch  tiie 
stage  i9  left  empty,  and  the  action  is  supposed  to  proceed 
unseen  by  the  spectators.    In  the  Oteek  drama  then 
were  no  acts ;  although  in  some  modem  editions,  such  as 
Burton's  Pet^ahgia,  we  find  Greek  plays  ^ns  divided. 
The  language  does  not  possess  a  wora  answering  to  die 
Latin  and  English  Act.   Among  the  Greeks  the  stage  was 
never  left  emj^y  from  the  begmning  to  the  end  of  die 
performance ;  when  the  other  actore  retired,  those  filming 
the  chorus  still  remained,  and  continued  die  business  of 
the  play     their  songs.  For  these  songs,  it  is  important 
to  obswve,  were  in  general  essential  parts      tiw  orama; 
they  were  not  of  die  nature  of  a  piece  «  musie,  or  a  danee, 
or  any  other  extrinsic  r^resentation,  thrown  in  merely  to 
fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  action ;  they  carried  forward  the 
action  in  the  sune  manner  as  the  ordinary  dialogue  did. 
For  an  exact  copy  of  the  form  of  a  Greek  dnuna  in  this  re- 
spect, the  English  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  StrngMM 
Agomstes  of  Milton.   In  that  play  there  is  no  division  into 
acts ;  nor  is  there  any  such  division  in  Buchanan's  two 
Latin  tragedies,  entitled  Jephthes  and  Bc^stes,  which  are 
also  professedly  composed  upon  the  Gre^  model.  The 
latter  poet,  we  may  add,  has  followed  the  same  plan  in  bis 
-translations  of  the  Medea  and  the  Alcestis  or  Euripides. 
From  this  constitution  of  the  Greek  drama,  it  naturally 
followed,  that  the  real  duration  of  the  action  of  any  play 
could  not  well  be  supposed  greatly  to  exceed  that  of  its 
dwatrical  lepreaentation.   In  other  words,  what  has  been 
called  the  Unity  of  Time  became  a  principle  almoat  in- 
variably observed  in  every  dramatie  otanposition.    On  die 
Roman  stage  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  play  was 
divided  into  acts,  as  on  our  own.    But,  although  nautus 
has  fluently  in  his  comedies  supposed  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  to  pass  between  the  close  of  one  act  and 
the  opening  of  another,  the  most  famous  of  the  Latio  drama- 
tists, Terence,  has  not  availed  himself  of  this  liberty,  but  has 
adhered  closely  to  the  practice  of  his  Grecian  models,  in  not 
permitting  tho  interval  between  the  acts  to  form  more  than 
a  very  short  interruption  of  the  progress  of  the  story.  By 
modem  dramatists,  however,  the  practice  of  dividing  a  play 
into  acts  has  generally  been  taken  advantage  of  to  extand 
the  time  of  the  stray  gready  bey<md  die  space  to  wbich 
it  was  neoeaaaiy  to  confine  it  on  the  Ckeek  staire.  Eaeh  act, 
in  ftct,  is  now  what  dw  Grbeks  would  have  eaOed  a  aepatafe 
drama,  exoeptthat  it  dobs  not  contain  a  cmn^lete  plot ;  and  die 
whole  play  may  be  compared  to  those  l^rilogies  of  dw  Gv^ka. 
in  whwh  three  dramas,  representing  so  many  successive 
separate  parte  of  the  same  history,  followed  one  another  in 
one  theatrical  exhibition.   Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration 
which  made  the  Romans  call  each  of  the  separate  portions  in 
question  an  Act  or  Actue;  for  that  word  is  exactly  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  ipafiiL,  wluch  was  used  to  demgnate  an 
entire  play.   The  term,  therefin«,  may  be  taken  as  in  its 
original  and  proper  sense,  denoting  a  distinct,  and,  to  a  cer 
tain  extent,  independent  theatrical  action  or  picture,  iddiougli 
capable  also  of  being  introduced  as  one  of  a  series  of  such 
pictures,  united  by  some  common  subject   And  diis  is  pre- 
dsrty  what  Shak^aie  must  be  nodentood  to  mean,  wnen, 
in  tlw  fiuDOOs  spemih  irtiieb  he  puts  into  the  month  of  Jaques 
in  Am  you  Hke  *t,  oomparti^the  wwld  to  a  stage,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  *  Ono  man  in  bis  tmie  plays  many  parts,  ms  act* 
being  seven  ages.'   The  inftint,  the  school-Mn'.&c.,  are  acts, 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  so  many  separate'pietutes  or  ex 
bibitiooB  o!  haman  life,  each  compete  in  itselt  aldiong:h 
following  each  oth«-  aooordhig  t#a  oattmleAor  of  i 
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tidB^likethenotBof  a^y.  l^ewed  intluslig^  itwfll  be 
pemiTedtfiiat  the  dmam  into  aieta,  is  nally  that  dutiiietioii 
of  die  moAnn  drama  whidi  more  thao  BiiTthing  gives 
to  it  its  peculiar  character.  Dr.  Johnson  has  OMerveo,  in 
nodnm  plays,  '  The  time  required  hy  ib»  fable  elapses,  for 
Am  most  put,  between  the  acts;  for  of  so  much  of  the  action 
IS  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical  duraticm  is  the  same. 

 The  drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  snc- 

eesnve  actions;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imitation 
tepiesent  an  action  that  happened  years  after  the  first,  if  it 
be  so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time  can  be  sup- 
posed to  intervene.  Time  is,  of  aU  modes  of  existence, 
most  obsequious  to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as 
ei^  oonMived  as  a  lapse  of  hours.' — Prtf.  to  Shakmeare. 

We  may  here  remuk,  that  although  the  Frencn  dra- 
mabc  writeis  have  adhered  to  the  prinoqile  <4  Innur  the 
riage  emp^  only  at  the  end  ui  act.  many  of  the  Eng- 
fiah  have  foUowed  a  dilforent  piaotiee.  la  Shaloipean  par- 
tindarlT,  eveiy  snoeetsive  sc«e  mnlbraily  present!  a  new 
sat  ofuttiaoters,  and  most  commonly  a  change  of  ptaoe  also. 
Be  nrely  iBtermpts  the  action,  however,  <br  any  oomider- 
aUe  space,  except  during  the  interval  between  two  acts ; 
bat  here  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pass  over  any  length  of  time 
he  may  find  convenient.  In  the  Wmter'a  Tab,  Perdita, 
who  was  a  new-bom  inftint  at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  is 
grown-up  a  young  woman  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  In 
mis  instance,  incwed,  the  dramatist  intn^ucea  Time  to  ex- 
plain and  ap(dogice  for  the  licence  he  had  taken  to 
 'afciB 

O'n  nxteen  yean,  and  lesTC  ttw  gmrth  tmtrled 
Of  tlutwide  gap.' 

Time  is  here  said  to  appear  '  as  Chorus and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Henry  V.,  Chorus  is  also  brought  forward  to  request 
the  audience  to  allow  their  thoughts  in  the  course  of  the 
representation  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another — 

 ■  '  Jnm^g  o'er  tisM ; 

Tnreing  the  mccomtdtohment  of  nssy  jmm 
Ento  ma  boux-glaM.' 

Neither  of  these  personages,  bowerer,  peribtms  oxactty  the 
office  of  the  ancient  chorus. 

We  may  add,  that  the  old  English  Mysteries  and  Mo- 
ralities, ue  first  produce  of  our  national  dramatic  genius, 
were  long  destitute  of  any  division  either  into  scenes  or  acts. 
This  is  toe  eaaei  for  instance,  with  Parfre's  Mystery  entitled 
Candlona*  Ikaf,  or  the  KilSng  of  the  Children  lerael, 
wxitteii  io  1512»  and  first  printed  in  Hawkins's  Origin  <fthe 
Bn^ek  Drama.  In  this  performance  them  are  not  even  any 
Btage-diraetknu.  The  Horali^  of  Eoery  Man,  printed  early 
in  Ute  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  of  Hycke  Scomer  of 
the  same  age,  are,  in  like  manner,  without  either  stage-direc- 
titms  or  any  division  into  acts  or  scenes.  In  the  Morah^  of 
Lutty  Juvmtus,  again,  which  was  published  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  there  are  stage-directions,  but  still  no  mention 
Of  acts  or  scenes.  The  earliest  of  the  Moralities  wl^h 
assume  the  regular  dramatic  shape  are  not  more  ancient 
than  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mcaalities 
Dontinaed  tow  both  printed  and  acted  long  after  this  date. 
We  may  mention,  among  others  which  appraied  after  Elisa- 
beth came  to  the  throne,  Skelton's  Idfe  and  Stpentanee 
Uiny  Magdalene,  1567;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Scienee, 
1570;  The  Co^ct  o/Contdence,  1581 ;  The  Three  Lord* 
of  London,  1590 ;  &e.  Even  Mysteries  were  performed  in 
die  reign  of  Mary.  Nay  the  Chester  Mysteries  were  per- 
fcnned  in  the  year  1574.  Down  to  this  time  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUevethat  the  scene  never  was  chaoged  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  any  stage-spectacle.  As  for  the 
Ifetalitles,  they  were  acted  even  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
sad  they  are  enumerated  under  the  name  of  *  Mnals'  in  the 
licence  granted  to  t^e  company  of  which  Shakspeare  was  a 
member  in  1603.  But  even  several  of  our  early  traf[edies 
and  comedies,  ^mn  to  an  era  subsequent  to  this,  were  without 
any  division  into  either  scenes  or  acts.  Thcie  is  no  such 
dinsian  in  Preston's  Cambises,  the  play  to  which  Shak- 
meare is  supposed  to  allude  in  Hemy  V.,  and  which  the 
•Bthor  entitles  A  lamenUAle  Dragedif  mkcadfidi  ^pleatant 
JArtifc.  printed  in  15fl1 ;  nor  in  Leila's  David  andSeth$abe, 
wMdi  appeaured  in  1579.  In  the  tragedy  of  Soliman  and 
PermAit  1599  (supposed  to  be  by  Kyd),  there  are  acts,  but 
not  sceim ;  but  there  are  neither  one  nor  other  in  Dekker's 
SaSiromattix,  or  the  Tnusing  of  the  Humorous  Poet,  nor  in 
the  omoedy  of  the  Wtl^  Beguded,  both  of  which  appeared 
afta  the  commencement  «  the  sevanteentii  centu^,  the 
ktlcr  so  late  as  1623. 

Undi  diseoHirai  bu  taken  phuw  among  the  critKs  on 


the  reasons  of  the  mle  which  restriots  a  regukr  dminatti 
comporitkm  to  the  nctent  of  neither  more  mat  lees  than 
five  acts;  and  which  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  has 
lud  down  in  a  pereraptory  and  well-known  ^tse.  '  Upon 
this  subject  the  French  writer,  Mannontel,  has  delireiea  a 
very  sensible  judgment :— '  The  established  usage  of  distri- 
buting a  tragedy  into  five  acts,  neither  stands  upon  such  a 
foun£tidn  as  to  constitute  it  an  essential  law,  nor  is  it  so 
unreasonable  as  to  deserve  to  be  banished  from  the  theatre. 
When  the  subject  is  such  as  to  ftimish  that  number,  five 
acts  allow  a  desirable  extenrion  to  the  action ;  in  that  space 
great  events  find  room ;  great  interests  and  great  characters 
have  freedom  to  develop  themselves ;  the  situations  lead  in 
each  other ;  one  incident  announces  die  next;  the  sentiments 
are  introduoed  without  bluntness  or  harsh  collision;  tiie 
movement  of  flw  purions  has  time  to  attain  the  requisite 
aeorinatim.  and  mt  interest  to  now  to  &e  fairest  degree 
of  pathos  and  intenrity.  It  has  been  found  1^  experienoe 
ttiat  flie  attention,  the  iUusfon,  and  tiie  emotinii  whiA  a 
spectacle  of  this  duration  excites,  are  not  too  great  fox  the 
audience.  *  *  *  But  the  subject  maybe  natnraUysuc^ 
as,  not  affording  room  for  mate  than  two  or  three  p(»nts 
repose,  not  to  be  susceptible  of  more  than  the  same  number 
of  situations  striking  enough  to  form  successive  steps  in  the 
action.  Must  the  subject  in  that  esse  be  abandoned,  al- 
though pathetic,  interesting,  and  teeming  with  beauties?  or 
must  it  he  overlaid  with  scenes  and  incidents  that  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it?  By  no  means.  The  action  must 
nave  its  just  extent  given  to  it,  and  no  more.  The  law  of 
nature  must  be  foDowM,  whi^  is  superior  to  ttiat  of  art* — 
{Bneydopidie,  Art  Aete.'S 

ACT  of  FAITH.— [See  Atnro  n*  Fs'.l 

ACTA  DIURNA  (proceedings  of  the  day)  was  the 
title  of  a  gazette,  to  use  the  nearest  modem  term,  drawn  up 
and  published  daily  at  Rome  both  under  the  republic  and  the 
empire.  It  appears  to  have  contained  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies,  of  the  law  oourts,  of 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  an  account  of  any  puUic 
builmngs  or  other  woriu  in  progress,  together  with  a  list  of 
births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  divcsees,  &c.  In  the  very 
earliest  times  of  Rome  provision  was  made  under  a  re- 
ligious sanction  for  the  due  registration  of  birth,  as8unq>tion 
of  the  toga  virilie  (or  dress  of  manhood),  and  death,  aooom- 
panied  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  foe  into  tiie  respective 
treasuries  of  the  goddesses  Juno  Lueina,  Juoentae,  and 
Vemu  JUiHna.  From  die  lesisters  thus  ftmed  moh  ex- 
tracts as  wen  important  m^ht  be  made  for  publieatini. 
The  law  courts  would  fhmisb  authority  for  the  statement  of 
divorces ;  and  in  this  artide  of  news  there  was  no  defldency. 
Not  a  gazette  appean,  says  Seneca,  without  its  divorce,  ao 
that  o\ir  matrons,  from  constantly  hearing  of  them*  soon 
learn  to  follow  the  example.  The  due  sujn^y  of  informa- 
tion on  political  and  judicial  affiurs  was  to  be  obtained,  as 
now,  by  reporters  (aciwortt).  In  the  celebrated  debate  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  upon  the  punishment  of  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,  we  find  the 
first  mention  of  short-hand  writers,  who  were  specially  em- 
ployed by  Cicero  to  take  down  the  speech  of  his  friend 
Cato ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  oat  this  was  the  only 
speech  of  that  extraordinaiy  man  which  stQl  existed  in  the 
age  of  I%itarDfa.  But  it  must  not  be  infoned  froan  this 
flut,  dwt  these  leportem  or  any  other  peraou  were  at  liber^ 
to  publish  an  aooount  of  any  jnoceedin^  in  the  senate. 
Until  the  first  oonsulship  of  Julius  Cesar  the  senate  was  a 
close  court.  This  great  man,  hy  a  ludicrously  distorted  view 
of  Roman  history,  has  been  genmlly  represented  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  he  was  doubtless 
jwomjrted  by  motives  of  personal  ambition ;  yet  he  no 
sooner  ent^ed  upon  his  office  than  he  made  provision 
for  giving  the  same  publicity  to  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate  which  already  existed  for  the  more  popular 
assemblie» ;  and  this  single  act  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
fat^  blow  which  C»sar  gave  to  the  aristocratic  interest 
rSuetoniu8,£t^0<!/'/.C«sar,e.2OO  Underlie  despotiancf 
Augustus  such  an  institution  was  inconvenient,  and,  there- 
fore,  repealed.  The  Acta  of  the  smate,  though,  of  course, 
still  r^istoed,  were  no  longm-  published ;  and,  as  all  the 
popular  assemblies  were  now  deprived  of  real  authority,  the 
Acta  Diurtta  henceforward  can  have  had  little  poUtical  in- 
terest Even  in  its  best  days  this  state  gazette  was,  no 
doubt,  an  extremely  meagre  document— conducted  as  it  was 
on  government  auuerity,  witluut  the  advantages  ci  oompe  • 

tition,  and  what  is  still  more  importantiArtthcnittlr  '  ' 
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Wiltf  <rf  eKtensive  eiteulatkm ;  foe  wfa&t  oouU  a  new^per 
hm  baw  befora  the  ftrt  of  printing  was  difcovered  ?  Yet» 
iritti  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Acta  Diuma  were  often 
eoiuulted  vA  u^iealed  to^  the  hiatoriaasof  after  times,  as 
documents  of  we  higher  authim^.  {Ra  »  mora  minute 
aeoeun^  see  lipaiitt  in  hia  Biecurau  «  Aa  Aaoals  of 
Tacitus.  lib.  f .  c  4.] 

ACTA  ERUDITO'RUH,  the  title  of  one  of  the  oldest 
aad  most  celebrated  litMTu;  and  Boiratifio  journals.  It  began 
to  be  piibUahed  at  Lafpcig  in  January  1683»  uid«  the  oon- 
duei  (tf  the  learned  Otto  UencU,  one  of  dw  profesaora  of 
the  univemQr,  aasiated  1^  aerei^  of  his  brather  pnfetion, 
•ad  «i|NMnaUy  b}r  Caipwv  (IMcfi  iy^tAufor;  i  176.  ediC 
ir47)*  The  Bundim,  vhicik  were  in  4to.,  appeared  onoe  a 
mon^  On  the  death  (tf  its  ordinal  editor  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 707.  the  management  of  tbe  joumidi  was  und^ 
tahen  by  his  aou  John  Burohard  Ibncke ;  on  whose  death, 
in  1733,  tbe  duuge  doTolTOd  on  his  son  Frederio  Otto.  The 
property  of  the  work  seraas  to  have  rematDed  to  tbe  last  in 
the  lumds  ot  the  Meneke  &nuly,  or  their  heirs ;  but  the 
latter  editon  were  not  men  of  distinguished  name.  The  last 
VBi  Charles  Andrew  Bel,  ftrofesBor  oi  philosophy  m  the 
lUUvetsitT.  who,  after  managmg  the  pubhcatiDn  mm  1 754, 
died  on  the  4th  of  April,  l7Bi.  Tbe  v<dume  for  177«,  wu 
otdy  publidwd  in  that  aane  mondL   It  was  the  last  which 

Spe«(«d{  although  tbe  pubUsher  intiiiiates  his  hope  that 
I  wnk  will  rcMin  its  aneiaBt  nputatian,  having  tW  got 
lilof  Oie  editor  who  had  dlowedkto  ftU  so  sadly kitouraar, 
a  nutter,  he  remarks,  oonceming  w^h  the  lesa  that  is  said 
the  better.  Tbe  AcU  Eruditcrum  was  the  first  oritical 
joumal  published  in  Latin ;  and  it  did  not  oonfine  ilaalf 
merely  to  reviews  of  bocAs,  but  inserted  also  aoconnls  of 
acdentiac  discoveries,  and  of  the  Konctal  ptDgnae  of  mathe- 
mataoal  and  ^ysnal  ncienoe.  It  was  here  that  Leibniitt, 
who  was  a  Groqaeat  contributor  in  the  eariy  period  of  the 
wwk,  first  annouaeed  his  metiaod  of  the  difibrsntial  cakuhis. 
In  the  han^  of  its  early  edtt(»s,  it  was  considered  to  be 
aAmkably  conduoted ;  and  Morfaof  oongnttulates  his  coua- 
toytnen  on  having,  in  this  puUication«  produced  somediing 
whieb  even  commanded  the  approbation  d  foreigners,  *  who 
niely,'  he  ia  ptoaaod  to  add, '  find  anydting  done  by  us  (the 
fletwani)  to  ueir  taste.'  lie  maatioM  a  trualatkm  ef  tbe 
Asia  inte  Ftviiob,  wUoh  hail  been  imdnlaken;  but  thfa 
oodecti^hig  does  not  aqqnar  to  have  imeeeded  beyond  the 
int  TOlumB)  whiA  was  published  im  ISmo.  U  the  Hafrue  in 
lt85,  under  tiie  tilfe  of  Ommvts  det  Savant,  puSHM  d 
Xi^MW.  After  tbe  first  fift^  vtminiM,  coming  down  to  the 
end  tiM  year  17-1U  Ae  journal  took  the  nanw  eC  the 
Nam  Acta,  at  Oe  New  Aeli.  The  fltat  aeries,  besidea  the 
fifty  regttlu'  TOhimea,  cMuiBta  c(  ten  stqipiementaiy  velumes, 
one  having  heea  pnfalisbed  every  five  yeais.  Occasional 
s«p|rientent8  abo  appeared  fai  the  couree  of  the  new  aeries ; 
whieh,  legether  with  eeveni  volumes  of  indioea.  nu^  tin 
oomplete  work  amount  to  1 1 7  vekimes. 

Muiy  odier  jowaala  established  in  inutatitm  of  that  of 
I^eiptig  aho  assumed  die  aaaia  «f  Acta  ;  as,  tx  instanoe, 
dM  Dwtiehe  (or  Oemtan^  Acta  Eraditwan,  begun  to 
be  pnblvhed  in  Svo.,  Leipng,  in  1712,  and  which  waa 
oOMnwd  liU  1740,  tbe  whtdelMnteg  20  volumes;  tbe 
JMttltttcAe  AeUi  ^ttUtt  Bt  CtoioM,  a  jouroal  of  FVsuA 
yteratore,  mMhhed  at  Nunmbevg.  *om  17<6  till  )7S«; 
die  Dtutwht  Aettt  LitBrafith  which  began  at  I*eiMig  in 
iflft,  butdidnot last rtwve  a  yearor two;  &c.  Uaderthis 
bead  also  we  may  notice  Ibe  EngliiA  joumal,  entitled  the 
ffijtorv  of  the  Worin  of  ifu  Learned,  of  which  tbe  fliet 
monduy  Bwnber  %ppeai<ed  at  Loadm,  in  small  <4to.,  in 
Jamaty  1609.  and  of  wliieh  13  velnmes  were  published 
nnder  that  tide,  vAim  it  was  <£scontiniied  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year  1711.  Tbe  eame  title,  however,  waa  again  adopted  m 
1737,  by  a  periodical  work  wMob  tint  appeared  in  173S, 
undtf  the  name  -of  the  LUemrg  Ma^^arine,  or  Seleet  BrittA 
Ubnaian.  It  continued  to  flotmh  under  new  deoigna- 
tiKA  tM  the  year  1743,  when  it  doeed  with  the  pubhoaxion  ef 
ilB  14ftYal«m».  Ttab  pnbSottiflB  ia  not  to  be  omftnaded 
witbdnodiferoiMBBa  joMval  wUsh  npeaied  at  London  in 
4tOn  hi  lesf .  vndar  An  tide  dC  The  WoHu  qf  4he  Lewmed, 
by  J.  la  Croae.  a  tale  <edj«Dr  ef  dw  Vrmmal  BMiotheqye. 
It  conttamed  only  for  a  Ibw  years.  ThB  Vrrinermd  SiNh- 
thequg  was  an  fingKsh  translation,  wUdb  was  pubbi^'l  fbr 
it  short  tine,  of  L«  Clero's  Bibhothdgue  Vviomtdte,  begva 
tt  Anu^dam  in  1-686.  There  was  nlse  a  work  oalleaan 
I^iriced  AixouM<f  ^t(^an&Tr(umutim*afUmt0mned 
VMd^  whiah  1}^an  to  be  pBbliihed  at  Edinhmglh  hi  1  taa. 


in  1688.  [See  Watt's  BibHotheoa  Brit.}  The  tide  Aeta 
hat  also  eometimes  been  nven  to  the  published  HenuiB  or 
IVaasaotions  of  Learned  Societiea,— [See  Acubhy,  and 
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ACT^'A.  Under  the  name  of  ixr^  tbe  Graeks  de- 
scried a  medicinal  plant,  which  die  moidecns  have  sioer- 
tained  to  be  what  is  new  called  Santiwcue  eUtUu.  [See 
Sambucos.]  Linnniu  applied  the  name  to  a  genus  of 
perennial  herbaoeous  plants  found  in  varioua  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  of  Asia,  and  America,  belonging  te  tbe 
natural  order  Ranonculaoeia,  and  only  in  a  slight  deirree 
raaembling  the  ^edei  intended  by  clauical  authon.  11m 
genu  thus  nndentood  it  known  mm  all  otbom  ef  die  Ra- 
mmeulns  tribe  by  its  andien  being  turned  inwards,  m  that 
when  dtey  bun^dia  pcdl'w  nay  innediately  fall  nipaa  the 
■tigout  while  its  flowen  have  only  fbur  sepals  and  four 
petals.  All  die  speciea  have  their  leavee  in  numy  braad 
divisiMM,  and  their  bloHoms  amoffed  in  tall,  braoched 
paaioles  i  these  are  foUowed  by  litde  oeshy,  betry-liko  finitt* 
of  a  Ua^  or  white,  or  ted  colour.  The  propertieaof  aUte 
apeoiee  are  nauseous  and  deletmnu.  as  might  he  expeotad 
fbom  their  affini^  to  the  poisonous  Aconite. 

One  species,  Actmi  tptcata,  a  common  European  plaot,  i» 
found  in  mountaiuoos  limestone  tracts;  a&d  in  Yoriuhiia 
it  is  often  called  Black  baneberries,  aad  also  Herb  Chris- 
ta{>her.  It  has  purpUsh-bla^  juipy  firuUs,  which  mwld 
be  dangmnua  ftom  their  ten^ting  appeamnce,  if  the  Mid 
odour  M  the  leaves  did  not  prevent  thmr  bemg  touched. 

Another  species,  the  A.  dmiei/itfUt  a  North  American 
plant,  derives  its  name  fiiom  the  bdief  that  its  Jbtid  leaves 
nave  the  power  of  driving  away  bugs. 

ACTI'NIA,  a  eenus  of  animals  belonging  to  die  sea 
nettles  {Acalej^us,  Cuvier),  and  distinfjfuiBhed  by  tbe  finm 
of  their  body,  which  is  simple,  cvlindncal,  soft,  Aeshy,  and 
susceptible  of  contraction  and  dilatation.  The  same  aper- 
ture, which  serves  for  the  mouth  and  the  vent,  is  terminal, 
and  margined  with  one  or  more  rows  of  tentneula.  Tb^e 
can  be  ibkled  down  into  die  apertan,  and  eoaoeakd  under 
the  outer  envelope.  When  the^  are  extended,  diey  give  f£e 
animal  the  appearance  of  a  dower,  inonaaed  by  t&  tively 
ocdooia  with  wtuch  dny  are  adorned--*  ctraunstanoe  dmt 
has  given  rise  te  the  po^ar  names  «f  OTMMtiFjIoinerf  andasn 
•Rsmmies,  usually  ap^ied  to  tbe  vaiuas  speoaa  of  aetmia, 

Hm  mtemal  structure  of  the  geans  waa  veiy  oanftdlj 
iavestigated  by  Dr.  a  Bavanan  uturaliat,  well  known 
by  his  travels  in  Brazil.  DrSfuxfoundintbsBeattknalsaa 
ahmcatary  cav^,  ending  in  a  single  aperture,  vary  kip  at 
the  lower  end,  and  so  dastk  and  contractile,  that  it  oonld 
eerily  be  tnraed  inaido  out.  Iht  cavity  is  enmoidad  with 
lat  nuudes,  running  laigibwiae  and  parallel.  He  also 
deseribed  a  series  of  nervous  ^^anglia,  givmg  off  fllaments  or 
braaebeB ;  but  no  one  has  smoe  been  able  to  demonctnte 
dunr  exietence. 

Hm  ornn  (eeornin)  in  a  female  was  found  to  he 
filled  with  smalt  ^ge,  and  waa  oompoeed  of  tbree  or  four 
tabes,  cylindricaL  cohering,  and  ftraing'  by  dieir  union  a 
sort  of  agr  tiAe  (onAMte^,  wUdt  opened  into  tbe  stanach. 
niesa  tabaa  communicate  with  the  tentaoola  in  audi  n 
manner  d»t  die  agn  may  either  make  their  oxit  Ann^ 
Aem,  or  tfarougii  the  mondi.  {These  deta^  «a  wiU  be 
preswtly  ebowa,  have  not  been  fufly  bone  out  hf  tba 
inveatigatBoiis  of  later  tHheervers.] 

Buon  Cwin  describes  the  ^lorts  in  question  us  a  mtliBr 
compfieated  and  obecnre  organisation  between  tbe  umnr 
cavity  and  the  outer  ricin,  oonaiatinK  (ihietly  of  vertioal  nnd 
fibroBB  plates  XftuiUeta)^  to  which  tne  ege  organs  wBlbmm., 
similar  to  threads  very  mnch  twisted.  The  Wtasvab  bo^Ma 
these  plttes  oomnunioate  aith  tbe  tsntneula ;  and  tt  ftuttmn 
appears  that  water  can  •Mrter  and  eeoape  thNUi^  the 
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iCtlM  dVHk  tt  ihov  111  litMte  rtmun. 
i  TW  tMih  kr  «Uah  H»  arind  b  Oud  to  tb«  SMki. 

/.LM|lto«lMt 

>  rittatto  whl*  Utqr  ntfn 
1 L  XhB  otariH^  Mid  to  apn  br  ttalr  stUinto  iBto  Ot  ■tanHh. 


Bg.3. 


niL  Tbe  ovuiet  bmOt  —fn**** 
».  TkeorMuet. 

d.  iStto,  with  tlu  Snf  mMnan  of  tht  embryo. 
*.  Ditto,  furtiHtateiKM. 
^  Dhtu^  ditto* 


Rg.4. 


B|M  Tl«w  of  til*  twrm.  It  th*  bM*  4f  fta  Mllito. 
tSSmt<dt»maH»H»1km  fcMwMn  the  |a>|tioM. 


MB*  6. 


XmtStmlUuM\  mmAm.  pIIIi  lln  hAii  (■■imiiiiy 

VriB|i  ofthMB  aiound  mdsith;  At  Iwit^tlM  uimal 
■i  ftMM  m^^it  out  mtw, 

lannt  nsearcbM  btva  done  moch  to  sladdite  th*  ttrnc- 
«f  Am  bsUanth^  polypiAn.  In  puticQlar,  ire  mar 
■odfan  the  rmtuOm  of  Teale,  Aguns.  SMbold,  Hollard^ 
Pui,  Bnnatti  Md  Cobbold,  the  gwwnu  nndt  of  whose 
aqjoinei  may  be  rteted  &s  follows  :~ 

The  Btomech  ie  formed  in  the  jatmg  state  bjr  an  uitoIq- 
tUB  tlw  intMroment  of  the  ovum,  after  the  alia  hare  di^ 
Vpnnd,  at  wudi  tine  aln  the  tentacnla  and  membraixnu 


•epta  an  darefamed.  In  Iks  atfnlt  actinia,  Aania  a  tmall 
opening-  at  the  baae  d  the  MeMoali,  whioh  comamieatei 
wltli  the  general  evvitj  of  the  body  and  iMeneptal  ehamben. 
Aocordii^  to  Hatlard.  tke  leaf-like  laiDin«  or  Mpta  ave  net 
all  of  equal  breadtii,  oat  an  altenMtely  broad  and  namnr ; 
Kr.  Teala  has  also  ebown,  that  bot  very  jew  of  them  are 
pntonged  and  attached  to  the  itomaeh  throaghoiit  tlu. 
whole  extent  of  their  hmer  border. 

The  inteffnmratuy  eydtem  exhibits  Ae  ordinary  etatho* 
fimn,  bvl  ni  additmi,  derdope  a  number  of  enan  and 
remukaUe  bodlea,  known  as  tM  ednglng  organs,  whi«^  are 
M  larrriy  develqied  in  flie  troe  aealephn  <»■  jelly-flshea. 
nieae  oodiea,  examined  nucroaeoiiieally,  appear  lo  m  eyUft> 
drieal,  ftwifbrm  or  ohib^haped  eeUa,  which  oontam  la  their 
interior  a  slemler  thread  or  filament,  spirally  twieted.  Their 
pweence  has  given  nee  to  mndi  mlaanderstanding,  owing 
to  their  having  been  emftmnded  wiUi  Que  museolar  tiames 
lyiiv  immediately  beneatii.  When  any  stimahia  ie  applied 
lo  nie  utt^nent,  the  spiral  filament  u  suddenly  nnooiled, 
and  darted  forth ;  and  it  is  its  adhesiTonees  when  applied  t» 
tfM  hand  that  gives  rise  to  the  peouUar  nettlfatf  sensation,  so 
funiliar  to  all  who  have  studied  tha  halnts  of  &is  intewatiag 
groap  irf  animals. 

Hie  thread  ceUs  in  qoeetion  were  first  discovered  ^ 
Wagner,  who  oonfoonded  them  widi  the  qieimttona  of 
tiie  some  polyps,  and  whieli  they  somewhat  Teeemble.  Ibc 
latest  Inquines  on  this  qwoial^  are  thoaa  of  Agaaiii  an! 
Br.  Bunett ;  tber  have  ahown  that  In  son*  inslaBeae  the 
thread  or  laseo-cells  are  of  a  moot  ootnpUcated  etructw- 
the  snrfaoB  of  the  fllaments  being  oovmd  with  mfarate  dlia. 
er  borblM,  arranind  in  a  atnral  manner  aroond  the  fllameot 
or  im>iectile.  We  must  here  ntfer  the  reader  for  fhrtbar 
details  on  this  score  to  Agassia's  Memoir  m  Asmmgia  JOmta^ 
just  published  in  the  sixth  vohime  of  the '  Bmithsonian  Contrt- 
ntiona  to  Knowledge.'  In  refarenee  to  the  organs  of  npiw* 
doetioo,  the  obeervations  of  Teale  and  Dana  ara  worthy  of 
aotioe.  Acoording  to  the  formsr,  the  ovaries  of  aettaia  nnm- 
bar  about  (00,  anaeach  of  them  canssts  of  several  hariaeotal 
plaits,  which  ore  made  up  of  a  numbrana  folded  on  itad^ 
and  ondoaing  the  ova  in  its  intvier.  Hie  testes,  whiak  an 
recoeniaed  by  tbdr  oootained  apermatoma,  are  plaead  olasa 
besidte  the  ovinia,  and  pnsant  tiw  ^araeteriatte  or  vcmilbrm 
ttibvdj ;  they  are  much  oootartadL  and  mpperted  1^  a  iMifc* 
fannons  Ibid  or  meeeotenr.  These  Wlier  processes  axe 
oommonly  seen  projecting  from  the  bodies  of  actinia  ate 
tiMy  have  been  torn  or  rudely  detached  from  the  rook^ 

The  young  potypa  flnt  appear  in  the  form  of  dliated  ova; 
tiiey  eecape  Into  the  ovarian  dMunben ;  there  t^ey  beosBe 
&rtiliasd,  and  ultimately  make  their  exit  by  tike  stcanach 
and  mouth.  This  last-mentioned  Act  was  tnt  asoaitainod 
by  Spiz,  and  it  has  siooe  been  oonflimcd  by  the  late  flir 
X.  O.  Dalyell,  Dr.  Cobbold,  and  several  oUker  obaervm. 
When  the  young  have  attained  llw  oonditioo  of  oom^els^ 
tentaculated  polypes,  they  very  mooh  resemUe  in  tbeir 
q>peannce  and  Miavionr  the  ordinary  Mydrm  ;  thar  have 
bean  ofaaervad  to  Buwe  aboot  1^  means  td  tiie  tentaoulaf  and 
having  salaolad  a  fimwahle  apo^  to  atta^  thamaslvaa  by  Oa 
base,  and  hi  ttie  way  they  booeaie  awre  or  less  pMnansitf^ 
flTnii  fnf  lift  iliaiTing  ihnir  nniiTiihmant  in  tb<  sam  m—wr 
as  Aa  parent  aotinia. 

A  strdng  light  incommodes  the  atHmU.  noise  startles 
lham,  they  are  aflected  by  odoan,  and  A«Nt  water  oauses 
them  to  die.  These  various  feelings  originate  in  their  great 
irritaldlity,  which  appears  to  incresse  aooording  to  their  suf- 
ferings. They  can  support  a  temperature  asJow  ss  45%  and 
up  to  140**,  FeJir. :  but  oeyond  these  extremes  they  perish, 
lliey  are  often  lett  exposed  to  ibe  air  during  spring^tides: 
but  in  such  cssss  thtfy^  always  retain  a  great  quanti^  of 
water,  which  they  squirt  out  with  fwoe  when  molested. 

These  singnlar  creatures  have  a  power  of  reproduction 
equal  to  that  so  well  known  in  the  fresh-water  polypus. 
{Polypus  viridis,  Bony.)  They  may  be  cut  perpeodiculsrlT 
or  across,  and  each  cutting  will  give  origin  to  a  new  animal. 
According  to  IHlyetl,  a  natural  process  of  self-fiscdon  obt|uns 
in  ^otnwa  <awnlft^  aiid  sometimes  tiu  base  of  the  old  anhnal 
is  diasevend,  a  pcntion  Tanwining  attached  to  the  rock, 
where  it  oootinueB  to  live,  increasing  hi  six^  becoming  more 
and  more  nranded.  while,  in  a  short  time,  a  mouth,  stomach, 
and  tentaoula  are  fbrmed,  pieeentinff,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
observer,  a  complete  aaftnut.  At  length,  the  ^de  portions 
of  this  base  give  out  globules,  which  are  detached,  fix  them 
adves  np<m  adjacent  rocks,  where  they  grow,  and  produce  a 
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Tb«  actinia  feed  upon  medutcg,  and  other  small  eniata- 
eaoos  and  moHusoous  animals  and  flahes,  which  they  seize 
with  their  tentaculo,  and  afterwards  diverge  what  they 
eumot  digest.  Tlw  are  Ibund  in  eve^  sea,  some  sus- 
peaded  from  the  vauts  of  sub-marine  leen,  others  covering 
tiie  mm  euraeed  ndes  of  roeka  wi^  a  sort  ttf  flower-like 
tapestry,  and  some  conflning  themselves  to  the  smooth 
lands,  on  the  sur&oe  of  which  they  spread  out  their  tenta- 
cula,  and  even  withdraw  under  the  sand  when  danger 
threatens.  Each  species,  indeed,  generally  selects  a  pecu- 
liar haunt  With  the  exception  of  the  green  species  {Acti- 
nia viritUs,  Forskal),  none  of  them  sting  when  touched  in 
the  manner  of  the  meduste. 

Many  of  the  species  are  used  as  food  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, on  whose  coasts  they  are  more  numerous  than  in 
colder  climates.  Of  those  found  in  a  submarine  rock-basin 
at  Barbadoes,  we  have  a  curious  account  by  Hughes,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  the  Island. 

'  In  the  middle  of  the  basin,'  he  ssys,  '  there  is  a  fixed 
stone  or  rock,  which  is  always  under  water.  Round  its 
odes,  at  di&ient  d^tbs,  seldom  exceeding  eighteen  inches, 
m  seen,  at  all  times  of  die  year,  issuing  out  of  litfle  holes, 
certun  substances  that  have  the  appearance  of  fine  radiated 
flowers,  of  a  pale  yellow,  or  a  bri^t  straw  colour,  sliKhtly 
tinged  with  green,  haying  a  circular  border  of  thick-set 
petals,  about  the  size  of,  and  much  resembling,  those  of  a 
single  garden  mangold,  except  that  the  whole  o£  this  seem- 
ing flower  is  narrower  at  the  discus,  or  settir^  on  of  the 
leaves,  than  any  flower  of  that  kind. 

'  I  have  attempted  to  pluck  one  of  these  from  the  rock,  to 
which  they  are  alimys  fixed;  but  never  could  effect  it :  as 
soon  as  my  fingers  came  witliin  two  or  three  inches  of  it, 
it  would  immediately  contract  close  together  its  yellow 
border,  and  shrink  back  into  the  hole  of  the  rock ;  but,  if 
left  undisturbed  for  about  four  minutes,  it  would  come  gra- 
dufliUy  in  sight,  expanding,  though  at  first  very  cautiously, 
its  seeming  waves,  tQl  at  last  it  aj^teared  in  its  fonner  bloom. 
Knrever,  it  would  again  recdl,  with  a  sorprisiw  quickness, 
when  I  came  within  a  little  distance  of  it  Having  tried 
Uie  same  experiment,  by  attempting  to  touch  it  with  my 
cane  and  a  small  slender  rod,  the  e^ot  was  the  same. 

'  Though  I  could  not  by  any  means  contrive  to  take  or 
]dnck  one  of  these  animals  entire,  yet  I  once  cut  off  (with 
a  faiife  which  I  had  held  for  a  bn^  time  out  of  sight  near 
the  moufh  of  a  hole  out  of  which  one  of  these  animals 
appeared)  two  of  these  seeming  leaves.  These,  when  out 
of  the  water,  retained  their  shape  and  colour ;  but  being 
composed  of  a  membrane-like  substance,  surprisingly  thin, 
it  soon  shrivelled  up  and  decayed.  Many  people  coming  to 
see  these  strange  creatures,  and  occasioning  some  inconve- 
nience to  a  person  through  whose  grounds  they  were  obliged 
to  pass,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the  objects  of  their  curiosity, 
siM,tfuthemightdosoelfeotaally,cansed  all  the  hides  out 
of  winch  they  appeared  to  be  carefully  bored  and  drilled  with 
an.iion  instrument,  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  but  their 
bodies  must  have  been  entirely  crushed  to  a  pulp ;  neverthe- 
Ion,  tiiey  appeared  in  a  few  weeks  &om  the  very  same  places.' 

Tmnty-flve  species  of  actinia  have  been  described,  but 
many  of  them  not  with  suffident  distinctness,  and  it  is  pru- 
baUa  many  mora  will  be  ultimately  ascertained.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  not  unoommoo : — 

Tbe  loathflvy  anhnal-flower  (Adima  teniHtt  Gmelin), 


Qmf  WUiety  aninutl  flower  (A,  •eB!lb\ 
{.tUt,  and  ths  imrinlng  flgum,  ueftom  ElH*,  Phtl.Tmti*.,  roL  Itii  ] 


which  is  tiiree  inches  broad,  with  a  leathery,  unequal  enve- 
lope of  an  orange  colour ;  the  tentacula  in  two  rangs.  usually 
marked  with  a  rose-coloured  ring.  Its  abode  is  usually  in 
the  sand. 

The  purple  animal-flower  Melma  e^ttma,  Dioqnemare), 
which  has  a  soft  skin,  finely  striated,  usually  of  a  beautifil 
purple,  often  clouded  with  green.  The  tentacula,  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  vary  much  in  colour.  When  the  tide 
retires,  this  species  may  be  seen  ornamenting  the  sea-rocks 
with  its  beautiful  colours—*  purple,  vkilet,  blue,  pink,  yellow, 
and  ffreen,  Ukeso  many  flowers,*  says  M.Lanioiiroux.'in  a 
meaoDW. 


Fig.  7. 


Piuple  BDlmal  flower  (A.  equina). 

The  white  animal-flower  {Actinia  plumota,  Cuvier)  is 
four  or  more  inches  broad,  of  a  white  colour ;  the  margins  of 
the  mouth  expanded  into  lobes,  all  furnished  with  innu- 
merable tentacula.  There  is  an  inner  row  of  these,  stilt 
larger. 


White  udmal  flower  (A.  plnmota). 

The  brown  animal-flower  {Actinia  effata)  is  of  a  clear 
brown,  radiated  lengthwise  with  white,  and  of  a  longish 
shape,  often  contracted  at  tlie  base.  The  skin  is  glistening; 
the  tentacula  numerous.  When  it  contracts  itself  there 
frequently  issue  from  the  mouth  long  filaments,  which  come 
from  the  eg^  organs  iovariay  It  attaches  itself  dne^  to 
shells,  and  is  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  carnation  animal-flower  {A^iniaJortkdea,  XJminus) 
has  very  numerous  tentacula,  which  are  of  a  deep  crimson, 
and,  when  expanded,  give  the  animal  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  double  carnation.  The  inhabitanta  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  particularly  the  Italians,  esteem  this  ^ecios 
as  very  deUcate  for  the  table. 

Dr.  Riippel  Bubsequently  divided  from  &e  other  actinia 
those  whose  tenta<-.ula  are  branched  {'ntUataanthOt  Riippel), 
and  those  whose  tentacula  are  so  short  as  to  he  scarcely 
obvious  (DiteogomOt  Ruppel). 
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ACTTNOLrnS.  a  oiystaUized  minena  of  a  giean  colour, 
'ft  vuisfy  of  hornblende,  foimd  in  primary  stratified  rocks, 
and  occasionally  in  trap-rocks.  Toe  name  is  derived  from 
^rtM  (ffdaii,  a  ray  of  %ht,  and  X/&ov  (JtMo«).  a  atone,  fiom 
vtB  emtala  being  mmuiged  in  the  form  of  rays. 

ACTION  On  law)  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  hy  which  a 
uan  Maka  to  leoover.  through  the  intervention  of  tiie  law 
thatwluch  is  legally  due  to  him:  it  haa  bean  defined  by 
aone  aneiaDt  writers  to  be  'alawfaldmandof  one'a  ri^ht;* 
andbyo&en,  'the  right  of  a  man  to  prosecute  a  judi- 
cal jcoeeeding  tiiak  which  is  his  due.*  The  general  object 
of  actions  is  to  put  a  parfr  into  poaseasion  of  a  right  of  which 
be  has  been  ix^uriously  deprivMl  by  another.  This  may  be 
effected,  where  lands  or  goods  are  wrongfiilly  withheld,  by 
the  actual  delivery  of  them  to  the  legal  proprietor ;  but  in 
the  case  of  assaults,  slander,  breaches  of  contract,  or  other 
personal  wrongs,  the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  award 
to  the  sufferer  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  iqjury 
he  has  sustained.  By  the  law  of  England,  certain  spe- 
dSe  Ibnns  are  ^pcnnted  iu  which  1^^  reioedies  ace  to 
be  enfiweed  in  the  infinite  variety  of  caqnites  and  eonbn- 
yosies  arvdng  between  individuals.  Tbs  various  modes  and 
instruments  hy  which  those  remedies  are  pursued  and  ob- 
tained aie*  in  popular  language,  called  actions  m  suits. 
The  term  *  action  is  usoallv  applied  in  the  En^Iuh  courts 
to  fitisation  in  Court*  o^  Commm  Law  as  distinguished 
from  Courts  of  Equitv,  where  the  tenn  'suit'  is  iisea. 

Aetionfl  in  En^and  are  osnally  divided  into  three  kinds, 
aecOTdiiig  to  the  subjects  of  them— namely,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed. 

Seal  aetums  are  so  called  because  they  exclusivdr  refer 
to  real  property,  or  subjects  connected  with  land.  The  law 
regards  this  as  the  highest  kind  of  property,  and  distin- 
gmahes  it  from  all  other  or  personal  property  by  the  name 
of  real.  Real  aetioos  are  brought  for  die  recovery  of  lands 
or  tenementa,  rent^  advowsops,  or  other  hereditaments. 
Keel  actione  wer^  m  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of 
Vn^ah  law,  of  constant  and  daily  occurrence;  and  our 
anc»it  books  of  reports  are  principally  occupned  witii  cases 
in  pleas  of  land,  which,  before  the  country  nad  attained  to 
Bwnraerdal  importance,  was  the  most  valuable  and  ordinary 
^edee  of  property,  and,  consequently,  the  meet  fruitful 
aoBTce  of  htigation.  From  the  nicety  and  inconvenient 
ki^th  of  the  process,  they  are  at  the  present  day  almost 
entirely  disctHitinued ;  and  more  simple  and  expeditious 
Bodes  of  txymg  tides  to  land  by  mixed  and  personal  actions 
•fe  gaieralfy  introduced. 

Perwnal  anions  are  1^  &r  the  most  numerous  class  of 
actions.  It  is  by  them  that  the  innumerable  differences 
reflecting'  debts,  promises,  and  contracts  are  setded:  and 
that  compensation  is  sought  for  personal  insults  and  injaries 
of  atfanoet  ever^  description,  including  even  some  of  the  minor 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  wbidi  thus  become  punishable 
bolb  as  crimes  and  as  dvil  injuries. 

Jftxni  aetimt  partake  of  the  nature  of  both  the  finmer 
action^  hang  brought  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  and  also 
fiir  peRonal  damages — dther  for  some  injury  done  to  the. 
bnd,  or  some  other  wrong,  such  aa  the  Ui^;ul  detention  of 
it  frtsm  the  proper  owner.  The  action  of  waste  is  a  good 
example  of  this ;  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  brings  his 
action  ogBinet  the  tenant  for  life  who  has  committed  waste 
■1  the  £zid  by  cutting  down  trees  or  otherwise.  In  this 
actiasi,  he  not  only  recovers  the  place  upon  which  the  waste 
was  eosDmitted  (which,  if  it  were  the  only  eSect,  wonid 
sake  it  a  real  action),  but  by  the  statute  of  Gloucester  he  is 
emtiUed  to  treble  danuu^es  as  n  personal  compensation  for  the 
hmirr  done  to  the  land ;  and  thus  both  kin^  of  action  being 
jomed  toj;ether,  give  to  the  compound  the  denomination  itf  a 
mind  action. 

The  fmtKne  of  the  general  course  of  proceedings  in  an 
aetioB  at  lev  is  as  follows The  injured  person  (called  the 
fUntiff)  obtains  a  mit  aninst  his  adversary  (the  defendant), 
^rhOf  upon  hang  taken  by  virtue  of  the  wnt,  gives  baU  in 
erler  to  eecnre  nis  appearance  at  the  trial.  When  this  is 
tfie  plaintiff  makes  a  written  statement  or  declaration 
timB  ground  of  his  action,  and  prays  to  be  restored  to  his 
iMN^  or  compensated  for  the  injury  which  he  alleges  him- 
Jfto  bave  sustained.  The  deAmdant  then  pleads— that  is, 
sasiwjs  declaration  by  contradicting  the  olle^tions 
ttmftmt^  in  it ;  asserting  his  own  rif ht,  or  justifying  his 
emdncC :  to  this  the  plaintiff  may  reply;  and  thus  the  pai^ 
may  continue  to  altercate  in  'language,  or  special 
yfkii£ng,  tmtil  one  or  more  matenal  qnemons  of  ftot  ant 


distinctly  asserted  1^  one  party  and  denied  by  the  other. 
These  questions,  which  are  called  the  issues  in  the  cause, 
are  then  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  who,  after  hearing  ^e 
evidenoe  of  both  parties,  give  their  va-diot  either  for  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  In  pursuance  of  ^lis  verdict,  the 
judgment  is  prononnced  by  the  judges  of  the  court  to  which 
the  proceeding  belongs,  and  the  juagment  is  enaUed  the 
shenff  or  other  proper  officer.  The  issue,  however,  may  be 
an  issue  t»  Zav,  as  it  is  called — that  is,  an  iame  assuming  or 
admitting  the  &ct  as  pleaded,  but  denying  the  legal  eonae- 
ipience  sought  to  be  put  npon  the  Act.  This  issne  in  law 
is  raised  by  what  is  called  a  demurreTf  or  an  '  objection 
to  the  relevancy,'  aa  the  Scotch  lawyem  say;  and  it  is  at 
once  argued  before  the  court,  whose  judgment  upon  the 
issue  in  Uw  or  demurrer  usually  ends  the  litigation.  Unlal 
lately,  it  was.  not  permitted  to  a  defendant  bou  to  plead  and 
demur.  He  had  to  make  bis  election,  and  in  either  case 
/tnal  judgment  was  pronounced.  But  now,  by  the  10  and 
16  Vict.  c.  76,  called  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  a 
defendant  may  plead  and  demur  at  the  same  time. 

ACTIUAC  a  point  of  land  at  the  entrance  ofliw  Am- 
btaeiot  Iny,  now  the  gulf  of  Arta,  which  derives  ita  ohief 
importance  horn  the  sea-fight  which  took  place  near  it 
in  tile  bay  of  Prevesa.  between  Gnsar  Octavianus.  afterwaid  > 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Antonius,  B  C.  31. 
The  latter  was  compl^ly  defeated,  and  tlo^  vilh  his 
mistress  Cleopatra,  who  was  present  at  the  ei^agement, 
into  Egypt. 

'  The  conqueror,  to  commemorate  his  victory,  beautified  the 
temple  of  Apollo  which  stood  at  Actium,  and  erected  Nico- 
poLis,  or '-ute  city  of  victory,'  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
gulf,  a  few  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Prevesa.  In  the 
article  *  Achiea  *  we  stated  that  Tacitus  iududee  Nioopolu  hi 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achna ;  and  of  course 
Actium  also  would  be  comprised  within  the  same  political 
divisim.  We  find  it  stiU  impossible  to  fix  the  northem  limibi 
of  Ach«a  w^  aocnraf^ ;  but  we  may  here  remai^  that 
what  we  called  the  Roman  province  of  Epims  was  {vobably 
contained  within  tiie  limits  of  ibe  esteudve  government  o! 
Hacbdohia. 

The  exact  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute, 
some  placing  it  at  La  Punta,  or  Fort  La  Punta,  and  others 
at  Alio,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  plan,  which  is 
taken  fhm  a  recent  survey.   Tlie  phut  uiowa  only  part 
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of  the  gulf  of  Arta  (see  Arta).  The  name  Axio  would 
appear  to  favour  the  supposition  of  this  point  being  the 
ancient  Actium,  but  it  is  merely  a  Venetian  term,  probably 
given  through  some  misuuderstanding  as  to  the  locality  of 
Actium.  Strabo  says  that  Actium  is  that  point  which  forms 
one  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  it  is  also  clear 
ftom  what  he  fVirther  says,  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  to  be  between  Prevesa  and  ftxt  La  Ponta.  He  also 
gives  to  this  passage  a  mdth  of  a  Uttle  more  than  fbnr  stadia, 
or  half  a  mile,  whuh  i^>pears  from  the  plan  to  be  true  when 
applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  vot  to  the  seeond. 
AHactorinm,  a  place  about  four  miles  ftom  the  temple  of 
Apollo  which  stood  at  Actium,  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
'  utuated  within  the  bay,'  while  Actium  *  makes  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.'  According  to  this  statement  Actium  is  La 
Punta,  and  Cape  Madonna  is  at  or  near  Anactorium.  To 
make  it  still  clearer  to  his  readers,  Strabo,  after  describing 
the  coast  northwards  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  comes  to 
the  erdTonee  itself,  following  the  line  of  coast,  and  this  word 
entrance  can  only  be  apphed  to  the  strait  of  La  Punta. 
'  Near  the  entrance  on  the  right,'  says  Strabo, '  is  the  sacred 
idace  of  Apollo  of  Actium,  an  eminence  with  a  temple  on 
It  and  below,  a  plain  with  a  grove  of  treeaud  a  doekjyard.' 
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This  description  is  said  by  some  to  suit  C.  Madonna  "better 
than  La  Funta,  because  Madonna  ii  high  and  Punta  low. 
BiU  Strabo  says  the  temple  is  on  an  eminence,  and  this 
eminence  some  distance  from  the  sea ;  he  does  not  say  that  the 
temple  was  on  an  eminence,  which  eminence  was  on  the  sea. 

Actium  is  a  name  derived  from  a  Greek  word  acte,  which, 
in  a  geographical  sense,  is  worth  explaining.  An  acte  is  a 
piece  of  lana  prelecting  into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another 
wrger  piece  of  land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a  Qairow  neok. 
Thus,  the  projecting  land  on  which  La  Punta  and  C.  Ma- 
donna stand  can  both  have  the  name  of  acte.  Hero- 
dotus caUs  Asia  Minoi  itseU  an  acte  compaiad  with  the 
wbtda  of  Alia ;  and  Africa  Uself  (which  he  believed  to  be 
mveh  smaller  than  it  is)  an  acte,  jmieatin^  from  the  mass 
of  Asia. 

ACTIVE  MOLECULES,  m  plante,  aft  extremely 
minute,  apparently  spherical,  moving  particles,  fbund  in  aU 
vegetable  matter  wnen  rubbed  in  pieces  uid  examined 
under  very  powerful  mieroscopn.  In  siie  they  vary  from 
the  Trim  to  » i**  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  only  to 
be  detected  with  lenses  capable  of  magnii^ing  at  least  300 
diunetert.  Viewed  tmder  favourable  circumstances,  im* 
marsed  in  water,  and  with  transmitted  light,  they  are  seen 
to  have  a  rapid  motion  of  an  oscillating  nature,  so  that  a 
minute  drop  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  swim  seems  to  be 
as  it  were  alive.  In  the  pollen  of  pliUits  they  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  so  that 
a  grain  of  pollen  crushed  in  water  is  one  of  the  best  suljjccts 
ftir  the  observer  to  select ;  he  will  there  find  the  active  mole- 
cnlae  miiedwith  [^mU^<ff]c7Undrici^  particles,  of  alu-ger 
liBe*  and  oquaUy  m  motian;  the  latter  an  the  spermatie 
(^•nakMt  hy  the  agency  of  which  the  fertilization  of  {daats 
paobably  takw  plaes*  as  will  be  hereafter  ezpluned  under 
the  article  Pollkn.  To  find  the  active  nwlet^ules  in  other 
parts  of  pluits,  it  is  necessary  that  they  ^uld  be  crushed 
and  rubbed  in  water  till  it  beoomes  greenish ;  a  drop  of  the 
ooloured  tluid  will  be  found  to  contain  vast  numbers  of  these 
molecules  moving  about  with  great  ra^idi^  and  exhibiting 
every  appearance  of  animal  life.  Cunous  as  these  drcum- 
stances  undoubtedly  are,  it  is  still  more  singidar  that  the 
movements  of  the  molecnles  do  not  cease  wiu  the  life  of  a 
^ant;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  witnessed  by  Dr. 
Brown  even  in  the  fiassilized  remains  of  vegetables,  and  may 
he  readily  seen  by  colouring  water  with  the  dead  vegetable 
matter  oalled  Gttmboge,  when  tba  moleculea  are  instantly 
set  at  liber^  and  cmnmenoe  their  motions. 

It  appears  ftom  these  ftcti  that  if  plants  are  reduced  to 
their  organic  elements,  they  are  all  composed  of  the  same 
simple  molecular  matter,  in  diflferent  states  of  combination ; 
that,  the  huge  mahogany  ttees  that  form  our  ftimiture,  and 
the  humble  lichen  that  encrusts  our  ancient  buildings,  are 
alike  composed  of  similar  particles,  which  are  capable  of 
motion  when  at  liberty;  tnat  they  lose  that  power,  and 
apparentiy  their  separate  life,  when  they  are  combined  by  the 
irresistible  laws  of  nature  into  other  beings  of  a  more  com- 
plicated structure,  but  still  forming  life ;  that  their  inherent 
vitality  does  not  cease  with  that  of  the  object  into  which  they 
have  been  combined,  but  endures  through  many  ages  even 
when  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and,  finally,  that 
their  original  powers  are  restored  to  them  the  instant  they  are 
Kberatad  from  thrar  prison. 

It  has  been  tboognt  by  some,  that  the  motions  above  de- 
scribed could  be  accounted  for  by  evaporation,  or  by  the 
unstable  equilibrium  of  the  molecules  in  the  fluid  in  which 
flwy  are  suspended,  or  by  currents  in  the  fluid,  or  by  a  slow 
but  gradual  dissolution  of  the  molecules,  or  by  attractions 
and  repulsions  among  the  molecules  themselves;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  rectmcile  with  such  hypotheses  the  following 
ingenious  experiments  of  Dr.  Brown,  the  great  obswver  <» 
these  phenomena,  to  whom  the  world  is  mdebted  for  the 
most  accurate  information  upon  the  sulyect  Take  a  dn^ 
of  water  in  which  a  small  quanti^  of  the  molecules  is  known 
to  be  floating ;  mix  it  well,  by  shaking  it  violentiy,  amon^j  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  almond  oil;  Uie  water  will  then  be 
divided  into  extremely  minute  globules,  each  of  which  will 
beindloaed  m  a  coating  of  oil ;  uthesmaUast  c^tite^bules, 
{bnB  obtained,  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  contain 
tm,  or  three,  or  even  one  only  of  the  moleoulM,  caught,  as 
it  were,  in  a  trap,  where  they  may  be  kept  for  many  weeks 
and  observed.  Undra:  such  circumstances,  no  alteration 
whatever  can  be  discovered  in  their  movements,  which  con- 
tinue the  same  as  before  the  water  in  which  they  float  vbr 
coated  with  ml.  The  inversion  ofthis  experiment!^  mixing  a 


small  quantftv  of  ofl,  hi  like  manner,  arndtig  a  Urge  quantity 
of  water,  produces  drops  no  bigger  liian  the  moleoulw  Uiem- 
selves ;  but  these  dri)ps,  when  mixed  with  the  molecules  and 
observed  under  precisely  the  same  aleunutftnfiea^  exhibited 

no  movements  whatever. 

For  ftirtiier  information  upon  this  sut^ject,  see  Brown's 
Account  <tf  Microscopical  ObaervaHoHt,  made  in  June,  July, 
and  August, 

ACTON,  JOSEPH,  the  prime  minister  of  the  court  of 
Naples  for  several  years,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman 
Who  practised  medicine  at  Bensancon,  in  France.  B«  was 
bom  in  1737.  He  was  originally  m  the  Fraich  naval  ser- 
vice ;  but  subsequentiy  obtained  the  command  of  a  frigate 
from  Leopold,  Duke  of  Tuscany.  In  an  unsucoessfhl  exp»- 
dition  against  Algiers,  in  1774,  in  which  the  government  of 
Tuscany  co- operated  with  that  Cf  Spain,  Acton  commanded 
the  Tuscan  vessels ;  and  by  his  KsUant  conduct  succeeded 
in  saving  three  or  four  thousand  Spanish  stddiers.  who  must 
othOTwise  Ittve  perished.  His  good  conduct  hen  was  the 
cause  of  his  advancement  He  was  recommended  to  the 
service  of  the  king  of  Nwles.  His  intriguing  di^tositiaD 
secured  him  the  favour  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Naplee  ; 
and  he  was  successively  minister  of  the  navy,  of  war,  of 
finance,  and  ultimately  became  prime  minister. '  In  Us 
policy  he  was  constantly  opposed  to  the  French  party  ia 
Italy.  Many  of  the  persecutions  for  pohtioal  opinioni,  aad 
the  violations  of  justice,  which  occurred  at  Nsples  subse- 
quent to  the  pniod  of  the  I^miob  invasiim,  in  17ft9,  aic 
ascribed  to  the  power  or  the  influence  Acton.  Ha  ia  laid 
to  have  died  in  obscurity  in  Sici^,  in  1808. 
ACTOR  and  ACTRESS.— [See  Drama.] 
ACTS  OF  SEDERUNT  (in  the  municinal  law  of 
Scotland)  are  statutes  made  by  the  Lords  of  oauion,  by 
virtue  of  a  Scottish  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  154D»  tn^ 
powerii^  them  to  make  such  constitutions  as  they  may 
think  expedient  for  ordering  the  procedure  and  forma  e£ 
administering  justice.  These  are  called  Acts  v£  Sedenmt 
because  they  axe  made  by  the  Lorda  of  SeasiDn  mtUmg  ia 
judgment. 

ACTS  of  the  APOSTLE S.—C^m  Apostles.} 

ACTUARY,  a  word  which,  properly  ^waking,  night 
mean  anjr  registrar  of  a  pubhc  body,  but  which  is  genaraUy 
used  to  signify  the  manager  of  a  jdnt-stock  company  ondw 
a  board  ardirectoo,  partuulariy  of  an  insurance  comMiiy ; 
whenoe  it  has  come  to  stand  generally  fbr  a  pmon  nVflliw 
in  the  doctrine  of  hfe  annuities  and  insurancea,  indwha  ia  in 
the  habit  of  giving  opini(»iB  upon  oases  of  annuitiaet  rever- 
sions, &e.  Most  (tf  those  called  actuaries  combine  boOi  tiw 
public  and  piinte  part  of  the  character. 

An  actuary  ocnnbines  with  the  duties  of  a  secretary  thoM 
of  a  acientifle  adviser  to  the  board  which  gives  him  his  office, 
in  all  matters  involving  calculation,  on  whiah  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  members  of  the  latter  are  not  graMafly 
competent  to  form  opinions  themselves. 

Tne  name  Ims  a  ugal  diaracter  fkim  its  being  reco^uaed 
in  the  statute  59  Geo.  lU.  c.  128  (or  the  Frienuy  Societiea' 
Act  of  1 8 1  %),  which  enacts  that  no  justice  of  the  peace  shall 
allow  of  any  tables,  &c.,  to  be  adopted  in  any  Friendly  Sode^, 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  '  two  persona, 
at  the  least,  known  to  be  pntfessumal  actuaries,  or  perton* 
Mlledineaiculation,' — a  definition  much  too  vague  to  baaiqr 
sufficient  guide.  The  Committee  on  Friendly  Socaetiea  « 
1825  reported  that  'petty  schoolmasters  or  aooountanta, 
whose  opinion  up(Hi  the  probability  of  sickness  and  the  dum- 
tion  of  hfe  is  not  to  be  depended  upon,'  had  been  consulted 
under  this  tide,  and  recommended  that  the  aotuary  of  the 
National  DebtOfiioe  should  be  the  only  recognized  authority 
for  the  purposes  above-mentioned ;  in  which  recommendataooi 
the  Committee  of  1827  joined.  In  the  10  Goo.  IV.  e.  66, 
however,  no  alteration  appears  in  the  law  on  this  pasuL 
We  may  further  mepbon  that  by  the  Act  of  1 81 9,.  no 
Friendly  Socie^  can  be  diasclved,  or  any  division  of  mouay 
made  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course,  without  the 
certificate  of  two  actuaries,  that  the  interests  of  all  the 
memben  have  been  oonsuked  in  the  proposed,  dissolution  «r 
payment 

ACU'LEUS,  or  PRICKLB.  in  Botany,  is  a  hard,  eonieal» 
often  ovoved,  expansign  ef  the  bark  of  aone  plants,  raoh 
the  rose^  and  ia  intended  either  for  thdr  deftmoe  againit 
enemies,  to  enabls  them  to  hook  themselves  upon  tbair 
neighbours,  so  as  to  gun  a  mora  free  access  to  light  and  air. 
(ff  for  other  purposes  unknewn  to  us.  The  pridtle  is  eon- 
posed  entirely  (tf  odhilar  tissue,  w^^^^^^^^^  and 
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HmSaie,  ud  tmly  leqnint  iti  hvdbMB  and  ngidi^  wbeo 
did.  In  lome  mpects  it  may  b«  oompand  to  a  hair,  finm 
^liob  it  chiefly  dimrs  in  its  large  lixe  and  greater  permit 
neoea  Care  must  be  taken  hy  the  young; liotaaiai  not  to 
eonfiiaad  the  prickle  vith  the  nine  er  thoin,  vhidb  is  ttT  a 
totall;^  diflbrait  nattue.  [See  Spiwa.]  Tbay  may  lie  die- 
tingiwhed  by  the  piioUe  breaking  readily  aom  the  barit* 
leavinK  a  (dean  scar  behind ;  while  the  spine  oannot  be  (ora 
off  wiuool  rending  through  the  bai^  into  the  wood  iiMtU. 
Imrm  ve  often  laetamwyhoseA  into  ^ines.  but  aaver  inttt 
•anki   rSae  Mstahokphosis  ok  Plants.] 

ACUPUNCTURS.  a  term  used  to  danpt*  the  insertfon 
<rf  a  needle  into  the  or  fleeh.  Aeapunetue  is  an  op^-. 
ration  which  has  been  long  in  use  in  eestarn  eiHinCiies.  and 
which  «4>pear8  to  have  bean  adopted  there  ftora  the  notion 
dut  several  diseases  attended  wiui  eewe  pain  arise  fixm  air 
or  vuor  pent  up  in  the  body,  to  whidi  a  pvneturs  with  a 
needle  anurds  an  outlet,  and  iher^y  renm'es  the  malady. 
Europaane  traToUing  in  those  countries  several  times  wit- 
neisM  the  praeticflb  and  were  struck  with  the  caaulti ;  but 
other  their  reports  were  not  credited,  or  the  operation  ap- 
peared to  the  phyucians  and  surgecHu  of  Euiope  se  iiapre< 
ailing  that  opwards  of  a  century  elapeed  after  the  kiunr- 
Itiaa  (tf  it  was  famihar  to  many  £%uopeaa  practatkuars, 
bencB  a.  sin^  trial  of  it  was  made.  As  looc  back  as  the 
year  1S79,  a  medioal  officer  in  tiie  Sast  incua  Oea^any's 
serrioe  aUlea  that  a  guard  of  du  Smpenr  of  Japan,  ap- 
pinled  to  eenduot  the  Eof^ish  to  the  palace,  wwesuad  win 
Tident  pain  ef  dm  abdnnwt*  atlendid  nib  wiluig,  in 
eonaaqiieiim  of  having  drank  aqoanti^efkedwalvirlMB 
heated.  Aftir  trying  in  vain  to  rriieve  his  emplaiBt  by 
liking  warn  and  gugH;  and  ctNweiving  that  his  suffacmg 
anse  ftoot  air  or  vapor  pent  up  in  tlM  w^  ai  the  ahdo* 
Den.  to  which  vt^i  the  mssction  of  needlcB  into  Ae  akfai 
would  offixd  an  eait,  he  underwent  the  opsnfeian  of  een- 
BiuKtore  in  the  preseoce  at  the  numtor,  which  wes  per- 
fcrmed  in  the  fi41owing manner;— He  laidhimadf  vpon  hie 
back,  placed  the  point  of  aaeedle  upon  bis  abdomen,  etmok 
its  head  wtth  a  hammer  onoe  or  twice  to  make  it  pam 
tbraw^  the  skin,  tuniad  it  round  between  the  fonOngar 
and  thumb  tdl  it  entered  to  the  dejrth  of  an  udi,  and  tlMsi, 
sfter  ahwit  thirty  reepiratitNis,  withdniw  it,  and  jmsod 
idm  punetures  with  hu  Ascgera,  to  fitiee  out  the  imagi- 
aaiy  vapw.  Ailer  having  made  fimr  audi  pnnctmm,  be 
was  iaatantly  sehevad,  and  got  wdL  Sene  yaais  aAsr- 
wris,  a  jiamBma,  whe  aeeompaaied  a  Dnteh  smfasesy  to 
JapM^  eeiUirmed  thia  aoeonnt  by  tin  rtateoHnt  that  the 
J^wame  are  in  the  eonstant  habit  efoertiraiing  dMa<niera- 
tion  in  Taneus  disorders  attended  wim  aeuto  pain*  and  that 
be  tdmaelf  fiaqnei^  witnaaed  the  instantaneoue  osssedon 
if  ths  paia  aa  if  by  eadusktment  No  further  notice  ap- 
nan  to  bane  been  tdun  of  this  mode  of  treatment  u 
Meope  ftr  upwasds  of  a  oeotuiy.  when  it  was  sdteded  to  by 
Ifae  cdelHBted  ViDq-d'Axyr.  in  tlm  Enoyckipidie  M£dK>- 
difne,  mevdy  icte  mm  wmfoao  ef  eoncratulating  the  world 
Ant  the  atateomnts  ef  Ten  Rhyne  and  Kmm^r.  the  pby- 
Maaa  who  had  gii'en  the  iest  aocoents  cf  it,  had  not  in- 
Asoed  aay  Eueopean  physician  or  rargeon  to  pradioe  it  In 
Ae  year  IStO,  hnwev^  aoaiB  trids  of  it  were  mnde  fay  "Dr, 
BetMB.  n  pt^aoan  ef  Paris,  who  found,  or  fsuwied  he  liNlnd, 
itaooikafiiBUsnrenady,  timt  he  waa  induced  to  emidsy  it 
vmy  extensiTely,  and  many  fWoh  praetitionerB  imitated 
bii  iiiaMliiii  iritli  thn  mms  ■■iiaiiinr  riimtti  It  has  been 
sdnequently  tried  in  Bag^aao,  and  mflteiHit  eaparimiee  of 
it  bee  new  faem  ehtained  te  prove  Aat  the  apenitioa  itadf  is 
Mended  with  little  or  no  pam.  and  that  it  may  employed 
St  bast  with  safety,  if  not  with  adpantage. 

Hkib  ars  two  cases  in  which  it  twems  Ittdy  to  be  bene- 
fiaal, — first,  in  pmnibl  local  affections  unattended  wiA 
ehai^  of  etrmtere  iu  the  put  diseased,  and  without  local 
jaAaaamatifm  or  geneml  ft^'er, — and,  eeeontiy,  in  that 
lyai  kii  of  dropsy  tsrmed  anasarca,  in  which  the  water  is 
aeenmidatad  in  Uw  oeUs  of  the  cettular  membrane  that  Kes 
imcssdiatdy  beneath  the  skin.  It  m  {nobaUe  tlrnt  all  the 
CMOS  of  the  flzBt  class  oonsist  of  discraered  states  of  the 
BsrtM  of  Ihe  £Rrts  affected,  teehnically  termed  caaee  of 
NmuAACOta.  There  cannot  be  a  mestion  that  this  remedy 
kaa  pmwi.  baneftoid  in  eeacs  of  *ia  kind  auAoiMitly 
dlSK  to  WRont  the  tiid  of  it,  whenever  these  cUier- 
tei  da  iMt  yieU  to  the  cvfiniry  nodee  «f  treatment, 
■i  uiidm  Aeae  eiienmstmioeB  ttwn  is  ttie  greater  rea- 
far  voaortiag  to  it.  nee  the  operaliAi  occasions  no 
|d»,  -Sid  aiMO  m  evt  oouequenoe  vS  any  kind  baa  ever 


been  knowm  to  liaalt  ftom  it.  Bat  if  the  part  afteted 

be  inflamed,  and  more  especldly  if  tb«a  be  any  danee 
ef  febrile  aotiaa  in  Ae  ayatem.  the  aenpnnetufe  vruie 
part  will  certainly  do  no  good,  and  *0t  t«y  fikdy  prodaea 

In  anaaarea  a  few  poastoras  made  witti  the  needle  will 
dlow  a  ready  exit  to  mo  fluid,  whidi  may  continue  to  drain- 
during  several  days  in  iueeeseion ;  and  when  this  is  tiw 
oaae,  it  fatvajubly  aflbida  reliet  end  sometimes  saves,  and 
oftener  prolonga,  life.  SearifloatiaB  ia  a  mmedy  of  the 
smne  load  in  erdiaary  «e.  bat  tiw  inflammatfan  ftat  re- 
sults ftonOis  psaetioa  is  aomatimaa  iaTen,«id  oaeasional^ 
nuiB  into  nmtmeatioo.  Aenpuiiet«n  is  afflrued  by  many 
who  hm  nude  trid  of  it  to  be  eqnal^  effeetual,  aad  to 
be  mneh  leas  apt  to  be  attended  with  these  ert  ccmb- 
queooes. 

The  beedlea  employed  iu  orientd  eountriee  are  slv^ 
made  of  the  purest  gold  or  silver  t  those  of  gold  are  pr^ 
ferred,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  obtain  tbem  well  tempered. 
Xn  CUaa  tiMir  manufecture  is  a  diatiact  occupation,  ander> 
stood  by  few,  and  those  few  are  Ueensed  by  the  emperor. 
Scene  of  these  needles  are  flue,  dieut  feur  inobes  in  lengA. 
with  a  Bftrd  hanAe,  for  the  purpose  ef  mere  eaefly  taramg 
them,  aad  a»  kept  by  means  of  a  ring,  or  a  piece  of  eilE 
thread,  in  groows.  csich  capaUe  of  holding  one  needle :  the 
grooves  are  formed  in  eaeh  side  of  a  hammer,  ususUy  mode 
«f  thepdiihed  ham  of  the  wild  eat,  ivory.ebony.  or  some 
etter  hard  wood;  hammer  is  radur  kmger  than  ^ 
■aedK  mid  Ima  a  lamdidi  head,  eovarad  eo  ne  aide  titeit 
atdbea  with  a  pieee  of  leather,  and  rendend  heavier  hy  a 
Htde  lead  within.  Hie  needles  omployed  in  Sun^  are  <f 
eteel,  long  and  flne,  and  fiimidiea  ertfacr  wMi  a  fcwib  «f 
sealiBg-waa  at  thsv  head,  or.  vbU  is  mom  eowiniiat,  a 


haadla  of  ivan  er  wood,  sorewhig  mto  a  diesA  fer  ttm 
needle.  They  are  best  introduced  by  a  aligltt  premiae,  and 
a  semi'rotating  motion,  between  the  tiiumb  and  forsAnffec; 
sadwtthdimwB  with  the  some  motion.  In  cases  ef  nestrdgie 
pain  dm  needle  Aonld  be  allowed  to  remain  in  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours.  It  would  appear,  Aat  in 
caaee  ef  this  kmd.  a  number  of  needles  hitrodueed.  said 
has^y  withdrawn,  is  not  as  eflbetud  ea  tike  iatroduelkai  of 
a  single  needle  that  is  allowed  to  remain  for  the  spaoe  t^a 
bouple  of  hours.  When  the  only  otgect  is  to  afleed  an  eift 
to  the  jhad  eelleeted  in  anasaiea.  ef  eourae  the  mam  mme> 
tnreiseaflleieiM;  thsmisnoase  ia  allopwing  tfao  needle  to 


AD  UBITUM  <Utte.  or  od  in  Mnaie).  at  ^uenHm, 
at  plmmrg,  denotes  dmt  the  p«rformer  is  at  liberty  to  pauat^ 
w  to  introduce  aiqr  cadence  or  addition  ef  his  own,  according 
to  hia  judgment  An  aecempanunent  is  said  to  be  od  libitum, 
when  It  is  not  essential  and  may  be  mttwr  used  or  onuttod, 
as  circumstances  may  require,  without  matwiatly  affeeting 
ttie  composition. 

ADA'OIO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  adveih,  eigniffing  dowfa, 
leisurely,  and  used  to  indicate  the  slowest  movement  m 
mnsic :  though  some  writers,  aad  among  them  Rousseau, 
have  ranked  Largo  as  a  degree  sleww;  but  an  examination 
of  the  woifcs  of  thoee  who  were  the  ewlieet  to  use  both 
terms,  as  well  as  of  die  fvaetied  intarpntadon  of  the  hart 
and  most  eonoet  composers,  wM  be  aufleient  to  diew  the 


It  fe  nowt  and  haa  long  been,  «he  cwtam  to  point  out  the 
quieknessorslownesfl,  as  slso  the  mamwr  or  character,  of  a 
piece  of  morio.  by  swne  Iti^an  word,  pbeed  at  dw  begimting 
oftKeoompoaitiMi.  Tbesq  are  sometimes  vwy  inadequate 
to  the  purpose,  and  mndi  is  commonly  left  to  me  judgment 
of  t(w  pMfermer,  which  but  too  frequently  cannot  very  safely 
be  rdied  on.  The  use  at  die  mettonome  ^see  Mxthonohe], 
at,  indeed,  of  any  other  kind  of  pendulum,  which  is  gaining 
groimd  in  sjrite  of  pn^ndKe,  fixes  die  intention  of  the  com- 
poser as  retrsrds  mOTcment,  that  ia  to  say,  quidtncss  or 
^wness.  With  respect  to  style,  to  the  passion  meant  to  be 
expressed,  much  must  stSl  dqwnd  on  nie  taste  and  intd- 
ligenee  6t  those  to  iriiom  dw  exeention  of  a  troA  is  en- 
trusted. 

The  Ave  prinetod  terms  deneting  the  degrees  of  motion, 
beginiung  from  tne  doweat  and  proeeedingto  dm  quibkeit. 


Ai(^o,  very  slow. 
Largo,  slow. 

Atukaite,  a  modemto  time. 
jUt^ro,  quick. 
fVsdo,  very  quick. 
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Other  terms  relating  to  alowneM  or  qukdmeu,  an  hut  modi- 

^cations  of  the  above. 

The  word  Adagio  is  also  und  nibitaiitiTely :  thiu  ve 
My,  aD  Adagio  of  Haydn. 

The  real  knovledge  and  taste  of  a  perfbrmer  is  beat  de- 
veloped in  his  mode  of  treating  an  Aetagio.  What  is  com- 
.momy  called  execution,  or  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fingers,  is 
purely  mechanical,  and  demands  neither  sensibility  nor 
diBcadmination ;  it  is  a  kind  of  sleight-of-hand,  which  any 
one  bv  dint  of  animal  labour  may  acquire :  but  to  give 
true  abet  to  a  slow  movement,  the  perfomier  must,  in  addi- 
tioD  to  eomudorable  experience  and  a  pretty  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  schools  of  music,  possess  strong 
reelingi  must  play,  or  sing,  with  *the  same  spirit  that  the 
author  writ,'  or  he  will  find  no  willing  hearers.  In  a  word, 
be  inll  either  charm  or  disgust  his  a^uience ;  will  shew  that 
he  either  uudentands  his  art,  or  is  wholly  iDowpable  of 
attaining  its  higboBt  object,  namdy,  that  touching  the 
heart 

ADAM,  the  first  man,  and  pn^nitorof  the  human  race, 
whom  God  formed  of  the  dost  of  the  (p>und,  on  the  sixth 
ami  last  day  of  the  creation,  as  related  m  the  first  and  se- 
ocmd  chapters  of  GenesiB.  The  whole  of  the  authentic  history 
of  Adam  is  contained  in  the  first  five  chapters  of  that  book. 
His  loasof  the  state  of  innocence  and  felicity  which  he  ori- 
ffiiully  eigoyed.  is  (xmunonlr  known  b^  Uie  name  of  CA« 
uwas  after  this  event*  and  bis  ^qralnon  flmn  tiie  Gardm  of 
Eden,  or  die  tenestzial  ]^xadise»  that  bis  eldest  son  Cain 
was  bom.  His  eeeond  am  waa  AbeU  vaA  his  third  Seth.  or 
Sheth*  who  was  bom  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  thir^ 
Tears  old.  But  he  is  also  stated  to  have  had  other  bods  and 
oaugbten,  whose  names  are  not  given.  He  died  at  the  age 
otmao  hundred  and  thirty,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
oommonly  received  computation,  in  the  year  3074  before  the 
toth  of  Christ.  Many  fables  have  been  invraited,  and  idle 
questions  raised,  by  the  rabbinical  writers  and  others,  re- 
specting Adam,  for  which  there  is  no  warrant  whatever  in 
l^ripture.  The  reader  who  may  be  curious  to  see  some  of 
tiiese  may  oonsult  the  articles  in  Bavle,  and  in  Calmet's  Die- 
tiratary  of  the  Bible.  The  word  Jdem  means  *  to  be  red,' 
and  it  is  sumiosed  that  in  allaaioa  to  the  signifloatimi  of  this 
Helwew  verb,  the  earOi  out  tS  whidi  Adui  waa  made  was 
called  *  Adamah ;'  whUeotberatlunkthat  the  name 'Adam' 
omtains  an  allution  to  the  reddish  oolourttf  a  healthy  person. 
See  the  use  of  the  word  '  adom'  in  the  Song  ^  Solomon, 
V.  10.  According  to  Ludolf,  Adamah,  in  the  Ethiopic,  means 
*  beautiM,  elegant,'  &c.;  denoting  man  to  be  the  chief 
work  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament  the  expression,  the 
New  Adam,  is  frequency  used  to  designate  our  Saviour. 

ADAM,  ALEXANDER,  LL.D.,  alate  eminent  teacher 
of  Latin,  who  was  bom  in  June  1741,  at  Coats  of  Burgie,  in 
the  parish  of  Rafibrd,  Morayshire.  The  station  of  his  pa- 
rents was  very  humble,  but  the  parish  school  enabled  them 
to  obtain  for  their  son  the  rudiments  of  a  good  education, 
at  an  expense  not  beyond  their  scanty  means.  After 
having  acquired  tiie  ordinary  knowledge  of  Latin  brae,  young 
Adam  proceeded  to  Aberdeen,  in  the  nope  irf  obtaining  one 
of  the  small  exhibitions,  or  bursaries,  wtuch  are  open  for  an- 
nual competition  at  King's  College,  to  persons  proposing  to 
become  students  at  that  seminary.  In  uus  expectation,  how- 
ever, he  was  disappointed.  He  then  resolved  to  enter  him- 
self at  the  Univei^'  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  trust  to  his  own 
exertions  and  fortitude  to  enable  him  to  struggle  through 
the  usual  course.  This  was  in  the  winter  of  1 758.  His  £f- 
ftculUee  and  privations  while  attending  college  were  Very 
great ;  but  he  was  of  a  character  well  fitted  to  contend  with 
the  hardships  which  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter ;  and  though 
be  was  sometimes  reduced  to  such  destitution  as  not  to  know 
where  to  obtain  a  mouthful  of  bread,  he  manfully  persevered 
in  hard  study  till  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  university.  His  merits  were  atleng^ 
rewarded  by  his  wpointment,  in  1761,  to  the  office  of  one  of 
file  teachers  in  vvatson's  Hospital,  an  institution  in  Edin- 
burgh for  the  educatiim  and  snpiKvt  of  the  sons  of  decayed 
burgesses.  This  situation  he  held  till  1767.  when  the  ability 
and  success  with  which  he  had  discharged  its  duties  caused 
him  to  be  chosen  assistant  to  the  Rector  of  the  High  School, 
the  chief  classical  seminary  of  the  city.  Finally,  in  1771, 
on  the  death  of  the  rectinr,  Adam  was  elected  by  the  ma- 
gistrates as  his  successor ;  and  in  this  honourable  post  he 
remained  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  first  years  Of 
his  rectorship,  however,  were  somewhat  stormy.  In  1772  he 
published  a  little  work,  entitled '  The  IMncipIes  of  Latin  and 


English  Grammar,*  end  he  introduced  it  hito  the  school  at 
a  substitute  for  Ruddiman's  Grammar,  which  had  been  for 
many  years  the  established  manual.   The  four  under-mu- 
ters  resisted  this  innovation,  and  at  last  the  dispute  grew  to 
such  a  height,  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  magistrates, 
as  patrons  of  the  school,  to  interfere.  The  proceedings  whidi 
took  place  are  very  ftiUy  detailed  in  Chalmers'  life  of  Rud- 
diman  (pp.  91-96,  and  390-403).   From  the  statement  then 
given,  it  appears  that  the  matter  waa  first  submitted  to  the 
town-oouTOu  by  tiie  Lord  Provost,  m  the  2d  of  February, 
1785.  when  it  was  resolved  to  refbr  it  to  flie  deduon  of  ne 
Principal,  and  two  of  die  Pro&asora  of  the  UmTerai^.  These 
learned  persons  took  due  time  for  deliberation,  and  on  iin 
1 5th  of  October  drew  up  a  report,  recommending  thatRuddi- 
man's  should  be  the  grammBriegularly  used  in  aU  the  classes, 
but  permitting  the  rector  to  introduce  into  his  own  ciass 
such  additions  from  the  rival  wco-k  aa  he  might  deem  neces- 
sary or  pnn>er.   This  decision,  however,  it  would  appear,  did 
not  settle  the  dispute.   On  the  7th  of  November  we  find  the 
business  again  brought  before  the  magistrates  by  a  remon- 
strance from  the  under-msisters  against  the  decision  of  the 
professors,  and  a  petition  that  the  old  grammar  alone  should 
be  tolerated  in  the  school.   The  magistrates,  thus  again  ap- 
pealed to,  did  not  pronounce  their  judgment  with  precipita- 
tion ;  but  at  lengtti,  on  the  23d  of  August,  1786,  they  issued 
an  explicit  i»ohiMtion  against  the  zeolor'a  bocdc,  in  conAnni^ 
to  the  under-masters*  prayer.  Adamnowin  his  turn  became 
the  remonstrant;  but  a  letter  which  be  wrote  cmlyproduoed 
a  second  order  ftom  the  town-oounoil,  on  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber, repeating  and  confirmii:^  the  fimner.   After  this  be 
no  longer  attempted  to  teach  nom  bis  own  grammar ;  and 
although  the  book  has  since  gone  through  sereral  editions, 
it  has  not  supplanted  Ruddiman  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
other  schools  of  SooUand.   I^.  Adam  also  published  the 
following  works In  1 791  a  volume  entitled  '  Roman  An- 
tiquities,' which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  been 
Izanslated  into  German,  French,  and  Italian;  in  1794,  a 
*  Summary  of  Geography  and  Histtuy,'  also  several  times 
reprinted ;  in  1 800  a  IMctionary  of  Classical  Bic^^raphy ;  and 
in  1805  a  Latin  Dictionary,  under  ihe  titie  of  *  Lexicoa 
linguiB  Latins  Compendiarinm,*  being  an  abridgment  of 
a        work,  on  which  he  bad  been  long  eng^ed.  A  se- 
cond edition  of  this  last  was  published  after  die  autbco^^teatfay 
with  very  considerable  alterations,  both  in  the  way  bf  additkn ' 
and  of  curtailment.   Bodi  thia  dictionary  and  the  Rman 
Antiquities  have  been  much  used  in  the  echools  of  Soot- 
land.   No  pmon  filling  a  public  ntuatfon  was  mace  unhw- 
sally  respected  and  esteemed  in  Scotland  than  Dr.  Adam  in 
his  latter  days.   His  character  was  one  of  great  manliness ; 
so  much  so  as  to  make  him  sometimea  perhaps  indiscreetly 
bold  in  the  expression  of  whatever  he  felt   His  political 
opinions  were  of  a  strongly  Ubeial  complexion ;  and  he  has 
been  accused  of  not  scrupling  sometimes  to  give  them  veat 
with  considerable  emphamin  the  presence  of  his  class.  But 
such  was  tiie  general  regard  which  was  felt  for  him,  that 
this  cha^  which,  especiuly  at  the  time  wbm  it  waa  made, 
would  luive  seriously  ixtjured  almost  any  other  sehodmaater, 
scarcely  affbcted  his  inlluenoe  or  uaefhliiesa.  He  was  caxried 
off  by  apoplexy  on  the  16th  of  Dsennber,  1809,  in  bis  aix^- 
ninth  year,  and  was  honoured  by  his  MLaw-oitiienB  with  a 
public  fiineraL  'A  memoir  of  his  life  was  puhliBhed  in 
8vo..  in  1810. 

the  four  works  just  enumerated,  the  most  valuable  and 
the  best  known  is  the  treatitte  on  Roman  Antiquities.  Few 
books  in  so  small  a  compass  contain  so  lar^  a  mass  of  use- 
ful information,  and  the  matter,  raultifanous  as  it  is,  is  in 
general  well  digested  and  arranged.   The  chief  defect  per- 
haps, and  it  is  one  which  pervades  many  ports  of  the  work, 
is  an  inattention  to  the  effects  of  time  in  changing  the 
customs  of  the  Romans.   If  the  habits  c£  one  people  differ 
fiwn  those  d  another,  no  leas  distinct  is  the  oharaeto:  of  the 
same  nation  at  distant  petioda  of  its  existence.   While  the 
^strihution  (tf  piditical  power  and  the  s^ifle^ion  of  {Kditicatl 
terms  vary  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  dw  whole  fkoe  of 
private  life  ia  changed  by  remdutions  equally  complete. 
Thus,  though  Dr.  Adam  has  collected  a  large  mass  of  fiMita 
connected  with  the  p(ditical  institutions  of  Rome,  yet,  not 
perceiving  how  the  meaning  of  terms  varied  in  the  oiffawnt 
ages,  he  lias  oiten  so  ananged  the  passages  extracted  by 
him  from  Latin  authors  on  this  subject,  as  entirdy  to  mis- 
lead both  himself  and  his  reader.   Indeed,  when  Dr.  Adatna 
wrote,  tihe  whol^  of  this  department  of  Roman  Ant«mitie6 
was  one  conAued  chaos,  which  has  been  only  nduoad 
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min  to  order  by  the  extraordmary  telent  and  leanung  of 
Niebuhr  and  oner  writen.  Agam,  some  ctHrections  and 
many  additions  are  required  in  the  section  on  the  Roman 
year,  pertioularly  foe  the  periods  prior  to  the  Julian  enrec- 
tioD.  NolittleoMition,alM>,sh(nilabeobservedinreadingthe 
mnatka  on  Roman  money,  a  anbject  (tfespedal  difficult,  in 
vhidi  it  is  often  more  {Mudent  to  be  satisfied  with  ignoninoe, 
than  to  aikpt  the  ord^iary  inteTjaiststions.  The  vahie  and 
names  of  the  Roman  ctnns  irere  eomtantiy  changing,  and 
this  not  eimsistaiiUy.  BeocmdW,  tbe  muoBnual  uotatkn  mo- 
ployed  hr  the  Romans  is  paMuubDrly  Uable  to  eocnqitiOB  in 
HtB  USS. ;  and,  even  wasax  the  text  is  not  oormpted,  the 
interpntation  is  nnoertain.  Some  other  defective  parts  might 
fltdy  be  pointed  out  Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the 
inuK  was  at  the  time  of  great  value  in  reading  the  history 
or  the  iiteratiire  of  Rome,  and  does  great  credit  to  Dr.  Adam. 
It  night  not  to  detract  from  his  reputation,  that  be  did  not 
Mitiffipa^  the  important  -discoTeries  made  within  the  last 
htff  century,  eepedally  by  Gteiman  scholara ;  and  it  would 

onreasanable  to  soppose  that  his  work  could  stand  a  com- 
ptrison  with  the  Dictionanr  of  Antiqaities,  in  which  Dr. 
^ith  and  a  band  of  teamed  contributors  have  embodied  the 
nsollB  of  recent  research. 

The  treatise  on  Classical  Biography  was  intended  chiefly 
ftr  the  iUustnition  of  Roman  History^  and  within  these 
Sniii  w»,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  sunerior  perhaps 
n  toy  Bimilar  work  in  the  lan^^i^ ;  thoagn  it  neTar,  we 
b^er^  poBBeeaed  a  very  extensiTe  dnaktioii  in  England. 
And  we  may  say  the  same  of  Dr.  Adam's  Latin  Dictionary, 
which  was  prevented  from  snpenedinf  the  octavo  edition 
of  AioewOTth's  Dictionary,  perhapa  omy  the  inconve- 
ment  arrangement  adopted  by  Adam,  who  often  n^Iects 
tke  alphabetical  CNrder,  to  bri^  together  words  e^mologi- 
csOt  connected.  The  summary  of  History  and  Geography, 
}muished  by  Dr.  Adam,  has  in  parts  great  meri^  but  it 
BOK  at  much  more  than  can  be  foirly  executed  widiin 
tbe  fimits.  We  need  only  say  that  it  professes  to  ^ve — 
lit,  A  summary  of  all  idstor^,  ancient  end  modem,  Grecian, 
Rotoan,  Persian,  Ei^lish,  French,  German,  Indian,  Ame- 
neutf  &Cq  Sea,  with  the  mannm  and  mutomA  of  tiiese 
Mtiaau ;  8dly,  Tbe  mytiwlogy  of  tite  Greeks ;  3dly,  The 
gBORnpliyordlageB  and  all  cooatiiei,  not  exdadii^  even 
tte  local  dtnatiais  of  xemailuble  cities ;  4thly,  An  aocount 
of  tbe  progress  of  astronomy  and  ^ec^fiaph^,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  tfie  presmt  time,  with  a  brief  aooount  of  the 
planetary  system.  And  not  satisfied  with  all  this,  the  pub- 
lishen  have  added  an  extensive  index  of  ge<^raphy,  and 
thirteen  maps  of  little  value.  Bulky  as  the  volume  is,  there 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  room  for  inh>rmation  of  any  value,  on 
»  many  points.  Like  a  map  on  a  small  scale  crowded  with 
names.  Its  tendency  is  to  confound  rather  than  inform  the 
andrastanding.  But  when  we  look  at  all  that  Dr.  Adam  did, 
ve  can  fioriy  say  that  no  writer  in  the  British  islands  has  ever 
done  more  to  assist  the  young  studaid  of  Latin,  or,  what  is 
periuipa  still  mora  important,  to  connect  diat  study  with  the 
■ttsinment  of  general  umrledge. 

ADAM«JAME%  an  aidiiteetftf  the  last  eentmy,  i^ts 
nnt  at  all  known  but  as  tin  partnw  and  associate  of  bis 
famther  Robert,  the  subject  of  the  following  article.  He 
dndin  1794. 

ADAM.  ROBERT,  an  architect  who  was  extensively  em- 
ployed botii  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  more  partioulsjly  in 
Limdon,  in  which  city  he  also  engaged  in  some  vei^  consider- 
able building  speculations.  He  was  Dom  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifo- 
shire,  according  to  some  authorities,  and,  acctuding  to  others, 
at  Edinborgh,  in  the  year  1 728,  and  was  the  son  of  William 
Adam,  Esq.,  of  Maryburgh,  near  Kirkaldy,  who  is  said  to 
have  fhrniahed  tbe  desiCTS  for  Hopetoun  House  and  the 
Roral  Inflmun  o£  £dim>urgh ;  but  whether  he  was  him- 
sw  pn^sssionaUy  an  arehiteot  or  not,  does  not  appear.  Ro- 
hsrt  leoeived  his  liteiary  edneatim  at  tiie  Univarrift-  (tf  Edin- 
bmigh;  an^ftom  bis  father,  it  seems  most  likely,  he  derived 
imtTiicfiiwi  in  the  ]^in^^  and  ]»«otioe  ct  bis  ftiture  jxo- 
fesntm.  poring  tiiis  period  he  had  the  advantage  of 
the  aoeie^  of  many  distinguished  literary  uid  sdentiflc 
nun,  who  were  tbe  ftiends  and  ocnnpanions  of  his  ftther, 
■ihI  amcwig  whom  were  numbemd  the  great  names  of  Hume, 
Sobertacm,  and  Adam  Smith. 

When  he  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Mr.  R.  Adam 
vBOt  to  Italy  in  pursuit  of  professional  knowled^,  and  re- 
DMined  there  aeveral  years.  His  contemporaries,  James 
Staait  and  NidKdas  Revettt  were,  at  the  time  (tf  Adam's 
nidnieB  in  ludy*  engaged  in  exphnng,  and  invparing  ftr 


poblication,  the  architectural  r«nains  of  Athens ;  hutsolittle 
was  Gredan  architecture  known  and  appreciated,  that  he  went, 
instead,  to  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  to  measure  and  delineate 
tbe  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  there,  a  structure 
indioatink  alike  the  dediine  of  civilization  and  the  pro- 
gress  of  barbarism.  In  this  tour  he  was  accompanied  by 
CMrisseau,  a  French  aiehitectt  whose  name  is  connected 
with  a  weak  on  die  remains  of  a  Ronwi  temfde  at  Nime^ 
in  Languedoe,  Hr.  Adam  returned  from  the  oontineDt 
about  the  year  1762,  and  setded  in  London,  andahortly  after 
published  there,  in  a  large  foUo  vcdume,  engraved  repre- 
sentations and  descriptions,  with  attempted  restorations, 
of  the  Dklmatian  pause  before  mentioned.  These,  like 
many  other  attempts  of  the  kind,  are  not  consistent,  in 
the  more  important  particulars  «[  architectural  arrange- 
ment, with  the  evidence  afforded  by  tbe  remains  themselves, 
and  by  the  remains  of  cither  palatial  and  domestic  edifices 
of  the  same  and  earlier  date  ;  some  of  these,  however,  were 
not  accessible  when  Mr.  Adam  wrote. 

About  the  same  time,  1 763-4,  Mn  R.  Ada^  was  sppointed 
architect  to  the  king.  This  fortunate  position  made  him 
what  is  termed  foshionable,  and  he  found  extensive  em> 
]rfoyment  In  the  oourse  (rf  a  very  fow  years  he  designed, 
and,  in  oomunctiimwilh  his  brother  James,  executed  a  gnat 
manypablw  and  private  boildinga  in  Bi^[land  and  in  Soot- 
land.  In  1773  the  bradiereoonminioedtiie  publication  of  ihnr 
wwks,  in  large  folio  engravings,  with  letter-press  descriptinu 
and  critical  and  explanatny  notes,  in  numbers,  which  wwe 
continuedat  intervals  down  to  1776.  The  principal  designs 
included  in  these  are,  the  screen  frontit^  the  high  road,  and 
the  extensive  internal  alterations  of  Sion  House,  a  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  near  Brentford  in  Middlesex ; 
Lord  Mansfield's  manakm  at  Caen-wood,  or  Kenwood,  also 
in  Middlesex ;  Luton  House,  in  Bedfordshire,  erected  for 
Lord  Bute ;  the  screen  to  the  Admiralty  Office,  Lon- 
don ;  the  Register  Office,  Edinburgh  ;  Shelbume  House, 
now  Lansdowne  House,  Berkeley-square,  London ;  the 
parish  church  of  Mistley,  in  Essex.  &o.  Sec.  At  a  later 
period  the  Messrs,  Adam  designed  the  infirmary  at  Glawow, 
and  KnoB  extensive  new  builcuin  in  the  University  of  ^n- 
burgb,  thoi^h  their  practice,  alter  the  year  1 780,  lay  prin- 
cijiuly  in  Limdai,  where  a  great  many  <tf  their  productioDs 
still  exist,  and  are  easly  re«^;niBed  by  any  <aie  aeeostaned 
to  discriminate  architectural  design.  We  may  mention  Port- 
land, Stratford,  and  Hamilton  Places,  the  sontii  and  east 
sides  of  Fitiroy  Square,  and  the  buildings  (tf  the  Adelphi  as 
tbe  most  extensive  of  their  works.  Much  of  what  the  Mesns. 
Adam  did«was  in  the  capacity  of  speculating  builders.  The 
Adelpbi  was  a  speculation  of  thmr's,  and  is  understood  to 
have  been  an  unsuccessftil  one.  The  substmctionftof  build- 
incs  of  such  a  kind,  and  in  such  a  situati(«  as  those  of  the 
Adelphi  Terrace,  were  necessarily  so  expmsive  as  almost  to 
precluda  the  pos^ility  of  an  adequate  return.  It  may  be 
Anther  remarked  that  then:  interest  in.  and  connexion  with, 


?iindpal  street  leading  to  the  terraee,  and  of  dior  respeotive 
Ihristian  names,  *  Rmert'  and  'James,'  to  two  of  the  minur 
streets. 

The  Messrs,  Adam  were  among  the  first,  if  they  were  not 
themselves  the  very  first,  to  make  use  in  London  of  a  stuooo 
in  imitation  of  stone,  for  external  architectural  decorations ; 
and  that  which  they  employed  was  an  oil  cement  or  compo- 
sition, invented  by  Liaidet.  a  Swiss  dayman  resident  in 
this  oountiy,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  for  the  preparatiw 
of  it,  which  patent  they  purcbaseo.  This  was  infringed  by 
pretended  improvers,  and  the  proprietors  were  thereby  in- 
volved in  a  troublesome  and  expensive  suit  to  protect  their 
own  intnesta,  and  were^  moreover,  invcdvedin  msp^es  with 
rival  bnilden  and  iurvey«n.  Most  of  the  woriu  prodoced 
by  the  Messrs.  Adam  in  the  enine  of  ihmx  'ptaetieo  and 
business,  as  artAutsela  and  buildm,  where  atone  is  not  nsed, 
are  either  faced  entirely,  at  Hbeii  architectural  decorattons 
are  formed,  with  this  composition,  which  has  endured,  now 
at  tin  end  of  half  a  eentiny,  for  better  Uian  was  predicted 
at  the  time. 

The  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Adam 
was  pecidiar  to  themselves,  and  very  faulty ;  but  there  is 
nevertheless  an  air  of  prettiness,  and  some  good  taste  in  it ; 
and  the  credit  may  certainly  be  olaimed  for  its  authors  cf 
having  done  much  to  improve  the  street  architecture  ot 
London,  Itw  vhidi  ipedei  of  onopontiQtt'^tlieu  sMe  was 
Digitizea  oy  VjOOQlC 
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better  ■d&pted  ftni  for  d«tecbed  aad  innlated  Btroctuns. 
nuir  tuAe  «aemfl  to  hurt  bean  tUghdr  tlbotwl,  and  in  that 
•UgM  deme  bMMfloiatly.  by  tfae  Gnek.  ttyle  of  ombpom. 
Haa  irikici  M«Hn.  Stout  and  Rmtt  van  then  ukng 
lunwB.  bat  Huff  cwtainly  wen  9u  froM  entaing  ibIb  fii* 
^piittafiC;  1^  dniaiMd  uwewer  tlmoit«iitiMfy  frontia 
bm  and  uagM  «  ^  Itilo-Vltniviiai  adicMl.  lAMi  wu 
thm  iMUed  olUBioei,  «&d  inttoduoed  manTdavuttoai  alike  fo> 
ftMUiirtMiit  vitib  tbs  styfoi  of  Chneea  and  Rome,  widi  the  law 
ef  the  Hhools,  and  with  lound  aetiM  and  cood  tasts.  The 
eMto  omiukn,  at  eontraction,  of  an  architxftTe  ta  ibeir 
entiMBtures,  extravagant  braadth  of  their  ftwaaa, 
the  shUlomiess  and  alniDst  uni venal  meanueM  of  dieir 
ctH^ioBB,  and  the  stifi  meaner  and  mora  tastsleiB  ityk 
of  the  deeorative  ornament  with  tftoA  they  b^lasteiwd 
Aeir  ftieies  ead  oeilingB,  am  ammig  nott  Klarii^f 
&ulti  of  ibmt  peeufiar  manner.  In  Aeir  imutated  com- 
poeitioiu  enj^e^ly,  the  mrst  ef  these  Ante  are  a^ra- 
vated  by  varieties  of  being  introducad,  not  only 

nte  diAttant^  bflft  also  into  the  same  etentioDS  of  the 
MM  stnctnrei,  whii^  AmM  at  ImK  hanuoniie  evm 
in  their  Mbots.  Beth  Kenwood  and  Lutoa  Heuni  an 
ttanudei  of  thte ;  tbey  both  have  mean  e^aUKbnea,  wbaA 
an  dj<ferentty  compMOd  and  proportioned^  an  the  aane 
and  on  ^ermt  fronta  of  the  respective  ediAoet.  In 
men  smet-flnats  the  etyle  (rf  Messrs.  Adami  as  we 
have  before  intfanated,  is  not  only  teiaoffraave,  hut  itis  at 
timea  made  even  ptoasittg.  Hk  front  of  the  Acitiih  CoAe- 
heuee,  in  Coekepur  Street,  tiioagh  a  mm  trifle,  is  byfw^ 
beM  at  their  fronts  with  which  we  are  aequainfted ;  and  tte 
Adn^ralty  screen  has  more  beautaee  aad  lever  defeete  ttnn 
moat  things  of  (Am  kind  they  executed;  but  tiiia  laat,  it  mmt 
heoonfeflMd,  ifl  less  after  ihefr own  manner,  sod  moNln  o»- 
ftnnuty  with  the  rules  of  art. 

Mr.  R.  Adam  did  not  rettdn  the  ^pmntBaent  of  aichiteet 
to  the  king  IBM*  than  firar  or  Ive  yewa,  te-  be  naigned  it  en 
bwng  retwaed  to  paibament  far  ^  oouity  of  IQnnas  m  1 7«8. 
lUs  latter  droum^tanoe,  howcmr,  doea  not  Kpfme  to  ham 
inteirapted  his  pntlnakinal  avooatkm,  te  we  ind  tiiat 
be  oonlanmd  to  be  ootively  engaged  in  biminesa  dewn  te  the 
Mriad  of  his  des^,  w^ich  took  plaee  in  MaicA,  1793,  in 
aie  ifaty'-tburth  year  of  his  age,  in  oonaeqoanoe  of  intuaal 
hanwfaagn,  oocas&sned  by  t&b  nptnn  of  a  bkradAwatd. 
He  Was  luried  in  WestminsMer  Abbey,  tfae  eimtiL  tnnaept 
of  irhioh  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

As  an  architect  Mr.  Adam  lU^layad  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent mind;  fw  it  requifed.  in  lus  day,  noimall  degree 
both  of  originality  and  independanee  ta  break  through  the 
trammels  which  had  been  imposed  upon  Mwhiteotiae.  This 
Adam  ^  mv«rtheles»,  and  tfaengh  the  raiult  was  that  faa 
beeame  a  nannernt,  after  a  very  peculiar,  and.  as  we  have 
duwn,  not  very  aletated  or  «laaaiDal  atyk  vt  in  own,  tlie 
eftet  on  BngUah  araMaehne  waa,  «n  Ae  wMe,  good. 
WitL  lb.  Adam,  we  brfieea  originated  tiw  idea  of  giving  ta 
a  ntn^ier  ef  aniiSfottant  private  edifices  ihn  amiaaranoe 
of  one  Unposing  etructore,^  external  arohilectaral  anange- 
meitti ;  and  he  oertainly  hai  the  eredit  ef  iwraur  eecnad 
this  pchKuple  extensiv^  into  «Ohet  in  aeMnl  er  the  in 
stanoes  we  have  mentaowed. 

As  a  member  of  society,  Mr.  Adam  ei)joys  the  reputetaoa 
of  n  kin^  akposition,  6f  gre^  sweetness  cf  manners, 
and  of  a  high  moral  <^«raeter,  whiA  assazed  tf  lun  aAa- 
tienate  regud  in  private  life,  and  conOdBnee  and  eataem  in 
pnUie. 

ADAM,  (Seatptors.)  There  wan  three  brottaen  of  taia 
name,  who  all  enjoyed  some  feyrtatkai  as  scaiftors'  in 
Rrattea  in  the  early  part  <tf  the  laat  centaiy.  Tbvy  were  thn 
aMB  ef  a  seiAMar  named  Jaoab-SiRiAert  AdMn*  wha  ttwd 
■t  Ifehey.  Tile  eldert,  iMhert-SigMibiart.  wna  ham  than 
an  the  IVth  Febmary,  17»>  and  made  hi*  Ont  ^ppeanwee 
«t  Paris  in  1719.  Afkar  remataihig  that  «ily  fbr  few 
years,  he  gahied  the  first  prize  ia  dm  Academy,  and  pre- 
oeeded  to  Rome  en  a  pension  aUewed  Mm  hy  the  king. 
Hen  he  epeiK  tAitfat  ten  years,  and  unong  other  works 
ftmuAied  the  design  which  was  adopted  by  Clement  XIl^ 
one  «f  aixteen  which  were  presented  far  the  intended  4bun- 
tain  of  Trevi.  The  offers  of  the  French  govemflMUt  tfim 
tadueedhimtoTCtum  toPivfiB.  On  the  »1h  May,  (737, 
he  was  adnritted  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and  ha  waa 
afterwards  ^ipotnted  prefesser  in  that  institution.  The  two 
best  known  of  this  emlptor's  pndootiona  ane,  a  group  at 
tiegMOB  and  Amphitrita,  whiek  he  executed  ht  the  Bmm 
«r  Neptune  at  VoaaiBea,  and  on  wUA  he  apaatUva  ytan; 


and  a  igtve  of  fit  Jacoma.  eriginally  intended  ftr  tike  "Bia^ 
fktml  daa  Invalidaa,  but  now  pltused  in  the  church  «f  St  Roc^ 
atBsrh.  Thay  are  iair  cpeciiUMU  of  the  Fnnch  aobool  of 
Aat  aga,  whidb  howafer,  was  one  of  the  least  brilliant 
pariada  in  tiie  hirton  of  modam  art  Adam  puhUahed,  in 
irs4»  a  wnk  amittad  jtanwtf  de  SaJpiufts  Antiqui 
Onapm^  Smaim§.  He  died  cfapoi^xy  on  the  ISA 
May.  ir«9.  Nicolaa  Sflhaatian,  the  next  txether,  waa  bom 
on  the  sad  UMoh*  1705.  He  came  to  Paiit  at  the  aga  of 
ei^taan,  and  went  to  Roma  in  1726,  whara*  two  yean 
altar,  he  obtained  one  of  the  prises  at  the  Academy  of  8a& 
Lnca.  Having  remained  here  ibr  nine  years,  he  nBtumad 
to  Paris;  and  after  some  time  wu  also,  like  hia  eldnr 
bmthflr.  reoeived  into  the  Academy.  Among  the  designa 
which  heprodueed  waa  one  for  Mausoleum  of  the  C^i^ 
dinal  de  Fieury.  His  two  principal  works  were  a  tomb  for 
the  wife  ef  King  Stanislaus  of  Poland,  and  hia  Prometheus 
diained  to  a  Rock  (iriiich  baa  been  eommonly  asmgnad  Iqr 
mwtake  tohia  elder  brother).  For  latter  work  be  had  an 
ofliarfiom  tiie  King  of  Pmssiaor 30,000  francs ;  but  hadedined 
aaoeptii^  it,  on  ne  ground  that  the  aeulptore  behii^nd  to 
hia  own  aorareign,  for  whom  it  had  been  at  fliat  irteMedL 
He  died  on  ibe  27di  March,  1778.  The  third  bialhia; 
FVanfOia-CNmBid.  was  bora  in  1710.  He  made  his  way, 
like  his  elder  Diother,  to  Rome,  and  also  on  his  return  froin 
Itafy  Axed  his  reaidenoe  in  Paris.  He  wcoked  for  aooM 
years  at  Berlin,  in  the  aarrioe  of  the  King  of  Bmsaa,  and 
died  at  Paris  in  17M.  [Ahridge^  from  tha  KiwrmUt 
Umtitrmlie,] 

ADAM  8  BRIDGE,  a  aeries  of  aand  banks,  wfaidw 
^th  two  small  islands,  extend  from  a  point  in  thn 
santharn  peninsula  of  India  (140  miles  north>«ast  of 
Cue  Ccniorin)  to  the  opposite  island  of  Ceylon.  Tha 
vriolh  of  tha  channel  h  about  60  geograf^ical  oiilia. 
Between  the  islands— of  which  the  one  towaids  the  om^ 
tinrnt  is  oaUed  Rauiaaemm  j  the  othv,  towarda  Cs^aa, 
Manaar— the  dislance  is  M  auba,  and  the  intsrvenia^  mon 
is  filled  with  eand-faanka,  betwean  which  Aen  am  ttinn 
oaanittga  «f  htda  depth.  Ihere  a«a  two  pasaaf^  btCaraem 
toe  iduida  and  the  nuanlanda — one  between  Ramiaseiam  and 
the  Indian  contiMat,  called  the  Paumbeen  Passage,  and 
other  betwixt  Haaaar  and  Geylen.   The  fonnar  bM  I 


daepaaed  by  cnNiag  throogfa  the  roeka,  ao  that  large  feasala 
can  new  pass,  which  prenoualy  warn  oUigsd  to  nil  rennd 
Ceylon  in  geing  frwn  one  side  ef  the  Iwian  peninsala  to 
the  wther.  Tfaw  tiie  royage  has  bera  shortened  at  thn 
least  MOO  milea ;  oAen,  indeed,  Teasels  had  to  aail  WOO 
nriha  befbn  they  regained  the  direoter  eoorae.  Pvenoaa 
to  bong  deepened,  the  Paumbeea  Paaawc,  aa  also  that  of 
Maaasr^  had  net  mora  than  8  feet  of  d^th  at  highwatar. 


ADAM*8  PBAK,  a  high  nsovahrin  ta  Ceyhn,  whoan 
dmtiea  is  altotit  7400  feet.  It  was  fermeriy  sappeaed  to 
be  the  Mgheet  nmuntain  ia  Ceylon,  hart  Itis  now  minnrtalnnrt 
that  ^t  ^stimftion  belong  te  Pedro-tdl»^;aBa.  It  in 
estaated  on  the  btnders  of  the  eeirtrtl  und  western  f^mmam, 
and  is  the  loftiest  of  a  leag  ridge  of  vneuateias.  The  fennk. 
of  Adam'e  PeA  is  hke  dnt  wf  a  hetl,  tapmng  vntil  ten 
summit  is  reached.  The  platform  of  the  summit  is  of 
emi  iorm,  and  is  70  fe<ft  long  by  SO  k<aad.  It  is  eortOHnded 
by  a  wall  £  or  6  feet  h^,  and  in  the  eeutre  n^peets  dm 
apec  of  the  nooHtsm,  on  which  is  aa  offline  which  tfae 
nati<NS8  -Gidl  Siree-pada,  or  Sacred  Peetstep.   Thas  is  a  aapn^ 
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wktay  iduchi  Moording  to  An  GinpdMs  tnditum,  i«  tU 
inqns  of  tlu  fieet  of  tM  firar  BoddluB,  loocaBBiTaly  ctamped 
n  Urn  top  of  Uie  mountain.  Whether  w  not  it  be  the 
idipriBt  of  the  foot  of  a  god,  it  certaiiily  bean  no  leaem- 
kluwe  to  the  foot  chT  a  maa.  Orer  the  ^ee-pada  i«  erected 
s  amaS  temple,  which  ie  retained  in  ita  place  1^  iraa 
ehaine,  ftetcned  at  one  end  to  the  rook,  at  the  other  to  the 
nmraiiding  tnea. 

The  people  aacend  the  moontun  periodieaUy  to  wonhip 
ik  Aie  place.  Before  ascending  the  Peak,  they  baUie  in  one 
of  the  monntain  torrenta,  aim  attire  themaelTea  in  clean 
■ppu«L  AAer  the  ceremonies  of  worship  are  over,  the 
pugrima,  before  deaosodiiig,  o&r  gifte  ta  the  Srec-pada  and 
the  god  Samen.  the  tateluj  datj  of  the  place ;  these  gifts 
an  appropriated  bj  the  i^ef  prieat  of  the  Mahratte-wimre. 
Alter  tbs  offerings  are  made,  the  prieet  bleseee  the  mlgriniS) 
ad  they  preeeca  to  dcecana  the  nunintain,  on  wUeh  *hej 
far  to  ^cud.a  ai^t,  ia  tbey  mppeae  my  mndd  bj  so 
ittog  iaeur  the  dimlewuft  of  the  goda. 

with  iwpeet  to  the  impraaaion  of  the  foot,  the  Baddhists 
■id  the  MAaniMedana  hare  di&rent  traditions.  The 
kaditicm  of  die  Baddbiate  we  have  already  ^ven.  The 
Kohammedaiis  (scnne  of  them)  believe  that  Paradise  waa 
m  Cerkn,  and  that  Adma,  when  driren  out  <^  it,  waa 
mniMled  to  stand  oa  one  foot  on  the  top  of  Uiia  peak.  It 
ii  hkely  tfaat  die  Mohammedana  a£  C^W  have  siTan  tlte 
Mmo  Adam's  Peak  to  the  mountain^.  Th&y  <nlf  it  Baba 
AdamaleL  The  Cingalese  call  the  meontun  SuiMnell^ 
tan  the  god  SanKn.^Knox,  Mittarg  ^  Ct^i  Siir, 
Ct$lm  matAs  Cmgaia$. 

A'DAMANTi  a  word  so  lon^  employed  as  a  tmentiAc 
t«i»  boa  used  ohiefly  as  a  poetical  expression  sjnonymow 
with  diBBuadt  or  aa  deaerqitiva  <tf  sotna  other  hMd  i^nckua 
iriiBtHwa,  or  manly  toeatToy  an  ideaof  extraae  hardoeaa. 
ICikDB*  Vvjm,  and  Clray»  make  Ma  of  it  in  theae  dyfereat 
maaa^  as  itaU  as  the  a^jactiTe  odorttanfMA  Tba  real  and 
viaiarr  meaniit^  of  the  word  adamant,  which  Is  derived 
■atD  ^a  Orert;,  is  Wibroken,  oi  whcU  cannot  be  brohetu 

ADAUANHNE  SPAR,  a  simple  raitteral,  more  coA- 
maxAj  deDominaled  Cobdndvm  by  mineralogiatat  the  dame 
pran  to  it  in  India,  from  which  country  it  waa  first  brou^t 
la  Evsope.  The  first  apecimena  of  it  were  arat  by  Dr. 
Ajidaraoa,ofMadraa,toHr.Betry,  a'li^ndary  in  Ediidmrgb, 
sa  tin  aobalaace  naed  in  India  to  poliah  maaaaa  of  stone, 
ciysfeal  and  all  other  gems,  except  the  diamond.  It  waa  ai- 
aaaitad  by  the  eeletanUed  Dr.  Blaok,  who  aaeortainod  its  pe- 
ealtar  nature,  and  from  its  great  hardnns,  he  called  it  adiu 
■aiiliiiii  apar.  With  eaoeptitm  of  the  dtamood,  it  is  the 
hardeet  enbstanee  known.  It  mainfy  otmaiats  of  elamtns, 
wikmed  bj  iron  or  other  nutter,  la  QMally  of  a  pah 
fftf  or  greenish  <«Aour,  bat  ia  alao  ftnild  Of  vanoaa  tinta  ef 
lad  and  Dcewn.  Itia  uioally  met  with  in  roogfa  ffl-d^gd 
■ystala,  mgraaita»aiid  aomotunea  tai  primaiThmMtone,«Dd 
■  fbond  in  CUna,  maiiy  parte  of  India,  ana  occasionally  in 
Stmmt  parte  of  Suiepe.  Ekbht,  the  well  knoWta  aub- 
staDos  used  in  the  eattii^  and  poU^ing  of  glaasi  in  |M>lirii- 
mg  stael,  makiiw  raaw*atniia,  and  ainular  purpMea  m  the 
arts,  is  a  graauMr  varie^  of  fxmindum,  usually  very  bmoh 
■dxed  with  kon  ora.  It  la  ehiefly  impwted  from  the  Isle  of 
Naxoa,  in  the  Gredan  Atohi^lago,  but  is  aJao  firnhd  in 
Sanmy.  The  SAPpRiaa  is  a  remarkable  instance  how 
die  myaterieue  ofaemiatry  of  nature  in  the  miiural  king- 
dam  prodncea  from  the  same  elements  substance^  the  moat 
diffeiBUt  in  mtemal  frinn;  this  beautiful  precious  sttme 
yialded  bytimanalyna  of  Chenevix  94  per  coit  of  alumina ; 
■id  Tennmnt  fimnp  in  emery,  wboi  freed  from  its  admixture 
af  ton,  M  per  cent  of  tfaa  aama  eartfa.  The  aamdura  is, 
after  tba  ftiainond«flie  most  valnaUe  <^geina:  it&  uoalfy 
itA  tdoB,  but  also  oooaakmaUy  cfdourleae,  and  the  pracAona 
rinwa  ealled  by  laptdaries  ofient<U  mbyt  onetUai  iofts,  ori- 
taiti  aoMtbyati  and  orietttal  emerald,  are  red.  yellow,  violet, 
and  gnoB  ta^Mnt,  distiBguishabls  from  the  other  gems 
artha  aamo  name  which  Iwvenot  tba  prefix  oriental  by  their 
giaafdy  superior  hardnesa  and  greater  spedfie  gravity.  Sap- 
jdorea  are  firand  in  gravel  and  sand  in  the  iuand  of  Ceylon 
and  in  Pegn,  but  troy  have  newr  been  aeen  in  a  matrix. 
They  are  also  oCcaalonaUy  fonnd  in  gravel  in  diffbient  parts 
if  Bnrope,  and  tbey  have  been  met  with  of  a  clear  blue 
criour  and  cryataUizM,  in  the  lava  of  Niader  Mendig,  near 
Aademaeh  on  the  Rhine. 

ADAMS,  JOHN,  a  diitmguished  Ameriew  statesman. 
He  waa  ban  in  tba  town  (rfBnintiee,  near  Boston,  in  Mas- 
saduiaetts,  on  Uie  19tli  October,  1735,  of  a  family  which  had 


oomefromBne1andBttiw^aflttl«ln«ltOfdHie6loay.  Al 
the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  Harvard  College,  in  tbe  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Cambridge ;  after  leaving  which,  be  pm- 
ceeded  to  study  the  law,  and  was  in  due  time  ealled  to  ^e 
bar.  He  soon  raised  himadt  ih  the  proftssion  which  he  had 
thus  cboaen,  to  great  reputation,  and  extensive  practice.  In 
1765  he  published  anonymously,  in  the  Boston  Oazette,  a 
aeries  of  papers  under  the  ^e  of  an  Essay  on  Canon  and 
Feudal  Law,  intended  to  expose  the  absurd  and  opprea- 
flve  character  of  theae  systems,  which  attracted  considerable 
notice,  and  ware,  in  1768,  fwUerted  and  reprinted  in  Londoh, 
In  1765,  when  the  first  opposition  of  the  people  of  America 
waa  excited  by  the  Stamp  Act,  Mr.  Adams  took  an  acrive 
part  in  those  measures  of  constitutional  oppositioD  which 
eventually  forced  the  repeal  of  that  obhoxious  statute. 
An  offer  (tf  die  lucntive  office  of  Advocate-General  in  tb< 
Court  AdnUralty,  made  to  him  the  following  year  Ity  tiia 
Crown,  with  the  view  of  datadiing  him  from  the  pc^ai* 
cause,  was  instantly  rgected.  He  was  onettfthe  «AM<mett. 
or  8t^»-iepresentatives,  deputed  by  the  several  towns  of  thi 
province^  who  in  1 77U  met  in  convention  at  Boston,  (A  tha 
announoament  of  Uie  intention  of  the  British  Government  tO 
station  a  militacy  force  in  that  town,  in  order  to  controol  the 
poptdace,  exasperated  by  tbe  new  act  imposing  duties  on 

glass,  paper,  tea,  &c.,  which  bad  been  passed  in  1767,  and  by 
le  other  meaaures  which  indicfUed  a  determination  in  (he 
mother  country  to  maintain  at  least  the  principle  of  her  late 
a^ireaBion.  Soon  after  this,  however,  Mr.  Adams  gave  a 
jooof  b<^  of  his  intrepidity,  and  of  the  moderation  which  was 
associated  with  his  zeal,  by  imdertaking  the  defence  of  Cap- 
tain  Preston  and  his  men,  who,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770, 
had  killed  several  of  tbe  people  of  Boston  in  a  riot — a  trans- 
actim  which  used  to  pass  under  the  namo  of  the  Boston 
nuwaaere.  fia  delivered  a  very  powerftil  speech  on  this  oo- 
oaaion,  when  flw  jury  acquitted  all  the  prisoners  of  murder, 
and  only  fraud  two  of  tiiem  guilty  of  manslaughter.  To  the 
honour  of  his  countrymen,  me  part  he  bad  thus  taken  did 
Dot  «lii;njtriah  his  popularity  or  influence ;  and  be  oontinued, 
during  tbe  remaming  first  years  of  the  struggle,  to  exert 
lumawf  eonspiououily  in  tbe  front  rank  of  the  firienda  and 
supportras  of  Uie  colonial  cause.  In  1 7  7  3,  and  again  in  1 7  74, 
he  was  returned  by  the  House  of  Assembly  a  Member  of 
tba  Coundl  of  the  State  ;  but  on  both  occasions  the  gover- 
nor. General  Gage,  put  his  negative  on  tbe  nomination.  The 
latter  year,  however,  he  waa  elected  one  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives from  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the 
Cfaneral  Cmigreaa,  which  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  86tb 
ot  October,  and  which,  among  other  proceedings,  entered 
into  a  reaolaticm  to  suq>end  the  importatum  of  Bntiah  gooda ; 
and  ha  waa  aiao  a  member  of  the  second  assembly  of  the 
aune  liBtiue»  held  mne  time  aftw,  which  took  measurea  to 
Miol  tiie  people  in  aa  armed  national  militia.  In  1 775  be 
waa  aSeiM.  the  appointment  of  Chief  Justice  of  bis  State ; 
but  tluB  he  deeUned,  feeling  that  be  could  better  serve  bis 
eeiutry  in  anetbur  a|dwie.  It  bad  already  become  evident 
to  many,  indeed,  that  the  contest  with  Great  Britain  must 
flaaUy  be  decddad  by  the  sword  j  and  Adams  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  liie  first  who  adopted  this  oonviotion. 
He  was  accordingly  one  of  tbe  chief  proluoters  of  tbe  De- 
claration of  Independence,  passed  on  the  memorable  4^ 
of  July,  1776.   Tne  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee  of  Vir- 

Jinia,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Adams ;  who,  along  with  Mr. 
effieraon,  Was  appointed  the  sub-committee  to  prepare  the 
declaration.  It  was  actually  drawn  up  by  Mr.  JeSenon.  In 
November,  1 777,  Mr.  Adams  lODoeeded  to  Faria,  as  a  Comr 
raisBioiwr  from  tbe  United  Statea  to  that  court;  and  after 
rHaaining  fiir  a  abort  time  in  France,  returned  to  Amerioa, 
whra  fa*  waa  elected  a  Member  of  tlie  Convention  for  pra- 
paxing  a  new  constitution  for  Massachuaetls.  Inl780hewa8 
aent  by  the  United  States  as  their  ambassador  to  Hfdland; 
fi»m  which  country,  about  the  end  <^  1782,  he  proceeded  to 
E^snce,  to  eo-opwate  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  bis  brother  com- 
missioners in  the  negotiations  hr  peace  with  tbe  mother 
country.  In  1769  he  was  wp<Hnted  the  first  ambassador 
frMU  the  United  Statea  to  Great  Britain :  and  be  bad  bis 
first  audience  with  bis  Majesty  in  that  diaracter  on  the 
2d  of  Jtme.  He  remained  in  England  till  October,  1787. 
In  1 789,  when  Washington  was  elected  President  of  tbe 
Union,  Mr.  Adams  was  dected  Vice-President,  and  he  was 
re-electedtotiie  same  office  in  (7S3.  In  1797,  <mthe  retira- 
ment  of  Wasbingtmi,  he  was  chosen  President ;  but  he  foiled 
to  be  re-elected  on  tibe  ex]Hmtion  of  hisjtnt  term  o£  Ibur 
years,  hia  competitor.  Mr.  Jgffif^oT^^^WjgW 
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q^osed  to  him  on  the  fbrmer  occasion,  having  a  m^oritr  of 
oAe  rats.  The  general  tone  of  the  policy  of  AdamB  had 
been  opposed  to  that  of  the  demooratic  party,  which  was  re- 
presented by  JeflbrsMi;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 

S'ven  compute  satisfection  to  the  other  ^at  party  whose 
ftdina;  principles  he  espoused.  On  faibng  in  being  re- 
elected president,  he  retired  from  public  alralrs  to  the  quiet 
of  h^  country  residence  at  Quincy ;  declining,  although 
nominated,  to  stand  candidate  at  the  next  annual  election 
for  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts.  The  rest  of  his  life 
he  spent  in  retirement.  For  some  years  before  his  death 
his  health  had  become  extremely  feeble,  and  at  last  little 
more  remained  of  the  once  active  and  eloquent  statesman 
than  the  mere  breath  of  life.  In  this  state  he  was  when 
the  morning  anived  of  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Awakened 
from  sleep  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  other  rqoicinss  oS 
that  grand  jubilee,  the  venerable  patriot  was  awed  u  he 
knew  the  meaning  of  what  he  hear£  *  Oh,  yea,'  he  replied, 
the  glow  of  <dd  tunes  seeming  to  return  to  him  for  a  mo- 
menC  '  It  is  the  glorious  4th  ^  July  I — God  bless  it—God 
bless  you  aU  I'  Some  time  after  aa  said,—'  It  is  a  great 
and  giorious  day,' — adding,  alter  a  pause  apparently  of  deep 
thought,  *  JefiCerson  yet  survives.'  These  were  the  last  words 
he  was  heard  to  utter.  About  noon  he  became  alarmingly 
ill,  and  at  six  in  the  evening  he  expired.  The  same  day  also 
terminated  the  career  of  Jefierson,  his  fellow-labourer  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  independence  of  their  common 
coun^,  and  aftemrajds  his  8uccessi\il  rival.  Except  fi>r  a 
short  time,  however,  these  two  dUtinguiahed  men  were 
friends  throughout  life.  Besides  the  early  publication  that 
has  been  mentioned,  and  many  fugitive  pieces,  Mr.  Adams 
was  also  the  author  of  a  wiurk  first  printed  in  3  v*^  6vo^  in 
1787,  while  he  was  in  this  coimtry,  undw  the  title  of  *  A 
Defence  (tf  the  Cmutitnlioa  and  Government  of  the 
States,'  but  aft^wards  remodelled  and  reprinted  in  1794, 
witii  the  new  tide  of  a  *  History  of  the  Principal  Republics 
of  the  World,'  It  is  designed  to  serve,  by  an  ample  in- 
dnetion  from  history,  as  a  vindication  of  the  federu  priu< 
eiples  of  the  American  Constitution,  an  attachment  to 
which,  indeed,  has  always  been  considered  the  distinctive 
characterigtic  of  this  statesman  and  his  party.  His  son, 
John  Qoincy  Adama,  also  spent  a  great  part  of  <his  life 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and,  like  him,  attained 
the  honour  of  being  once  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate  of  the  repubhc.  (See  Encyelopecdia 
Americana.) 

ADAMS,  SAMUEL,aoonspicuou8actorin  the  American 
Revdution.  He  was  bmii  at  Boston  on  the  flTtfa  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 722,  and  receivad  his  education  at  Harvazd  Col- 
lege. After  passing  throiwh  the  usual  course  of  instruction 
at  that  college,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinitr, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  preacher  m  the  Calvinistic 
communion,  to  which  his  family  belonged.  Although  he 
abandoned  these  professional  views,  protnbly  his  early  theo- 
bgical  studies  had  connderable  influence  in  fbrming  the 
character  of  the  man ;  and  he  at  any  rate  retained  .to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  stent  and  somewhat  intolerant  attachment 
to  the  religious  principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
He  was  better  fitted,  however,  for  the  rude  contests  of  poli- 
tics than  the  peaceful  ministr^ions  of  a  Christian  clergyman. 
Accordingly,  on  the  first  outbreaking  in  his  native  province 
of  the  irritation  and  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  Adams  ttrew  himself  with  seal  umdeterminap 
tion  on  the  popular  nde.  Vtam  that  moment  the  fiawaidii^ 
and  maintammg  of  Hbe  cause  of  his  country's  independence 
became  the  busmess  of  his  life.  The  same  year  in  which 
the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  he  was  deputed  by  his  fellow- 
(ntizens  as  one  of  their  representatives  in  the  legislature, 
of  which  assembly  he  was  unmediately  after  elected  clerk. 
In  1 774  he  had  the  honour  of  ^being  sent  as  one  of  the 
feur  members  from  Massachusetts  to  the  first  Congress. 
His  name  appears  subscribed  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  ]  776.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  was 
nominated  a  member  of  the  convention  ibr  settiing  tiie  con- 
Etitation  of  Massachusetts ;  and  he  afterwards  occupied  a 
seat  in  the  senate  of  that  state,  and  presided  o\-er  it  fiff  some 
years.  In  1789  he  was  elected  to  the  oflioe  of  lieutenant- 
govemur,  and  in  1794  to  that  of  governor*  to  whidi  he  was 
re-elected  annually  till  1797,  when  he  retired  from  public 
life.  HediedatBoBton(mtbe2dofOetiA)er,I803.  Samuel 
Adams  waa  one  of  tike  firmest  uid  most  aetive  patriotB  of  the 
Revtdutioiii  and  powerAiIfy  contributad  to  the  nappy  termi- 


nation of  the  great  cause  to  which  he  dwntod  his  life.  But 
he  was  not  a  politiciui  of  very  enlarged  newy;  andnaefU 
as  be  proved  m  the  subordinate  q>here  in  whiui  he  aelei, 
theie  can  be  little  doubt,  from  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
that  the  national  stni^le  would  hardly  have  been  Immght 
to  the  snceessftdissuemthwhioh  it  was  eventually  crowned, 
if  it  had  not  been  guided  by  wiser  heads  than  his.  He  was 
actuated  in  the  whole  course  of  his  political  career  almost 
exclusively  by  one  idea  or  feeling — -jealousy  of  delegated 
power,  Ixmever  guarded.  *  Samuel  Adams,'  said  one  of 
his  friends  and  admirers,  *  woidd  have  the  State  of  Msssar 
chusetts  govern  the  Union,  the  town  of  Boston  govern  Mas- 
sachusette.  and  that  he  should  govern  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  then  tiie  whole  would  not  be  intentionally  ill-govemed.' 
— [Abridged  from  the  Encurlopeedia  Amerieana.'\ 

ADANSON.  MICHAEL,  a  French  naturalist  of  high 
reputation,  was  bom  at  Aix  in  Florence,  Apil  7,  1727.  He 
wasof  SeotBh6Xtraetion,buthi8  femily  had  beconK  exilesia 
consequence  (tf  the  troubles  that  distracted  Sootiand  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  18th  century.  At  a  Teiy  early  age  he  was 
plaoed  at  the  University  of  rans,  under  the  care  of  the  cele- 
brated lUaumur  and  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  from  these  preceptors  h«  imbibed  that  love 
of  the  study  of  Natural  History,  oy  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came distinguished  in  so  eminent  a  degree.  His  success  in 
carrying  off  tiie  academical  prizes  from  his  competitors  soon 
attractm  attention,  and  Needham,  the  welVknown  microe- 
eopic  observer,  having  upon  one  oocasitm  been  witness  to 
his  triumph,  presented  him  with  a  microscope,  accompanied, 
it  is  said,  by  these  prophetic  words,  '  Young  man,  you  have 
studied  books  enough ;  your  future  path  wul  be  among  the 
works  of  nature,  not  of  man.'  At  this  time  great  originality 
of  thought  and  a  stitmg  bias  fw  systematio  axrangemoxt 
had  alrrady  begun  to  develt^  itael£  Emulous  of  the  repu- 
tation of  LInneus,  which  had  ebeady  fannd  its  way  among 
the  French,  young  Adanson  is  said,  when  only  fourtaeo.  Id 
have  sketohed  out  not  less  than  four  methods  of  class^^ring 
plants.  His  friends  had  destined  him  fer  the  diurch,  but  a 
feeUng  that  his  pursuits,  and  perhaps  his  temper,  were  but 
ill-adapted  to  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  induced  him  to 
resolve  upon  seeking  some  other  employment,  in  case  his 
slender  patrimony  should  prove  insufficient  for  his  wants. 

The  genius  of  Adanson  was  much  too  active  to  allow  him 
to  remam  in  the  walks  of  quiet  life.   An  opportunity  occur- 
ring of  visiting  the  country  whence  ivory,  and  gums  and 
frankincense  were  procured,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  ooca- 
non,  although  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
fortune.   At  that  time  the  natural  history  of  Aftica  waa 
alffloat  unknown,  except  from  ineh  i»F  its  commenulproduote 
aswMebroDghttoEiuopB.  I]il748heembukedfitf  Sotend, 
being  then  twenty-one.  Fiveyeoxsweresiiaitbyhimin  oiU 
colony,  during  whioh  time  he  sneoeeded  in  forming  enun- 
derabie  collections  in  every  branch  of  natural  history.  Not 
only  were  botany  and  zoology  the  objects  of  his  attention,  bat 
he  amassed  a  large  store  of  meteoruogical  obeervations ;  be 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  language  vt  the  nati'TO 
tribes,  and  eaieftifly  preserved  thdr  reipecbve  vocalnilaxitta; 
he  traced  the  river  Senegal  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
interior,  formed  charte  m  the  country,  and  finally  returned 
to  Paris  in  1 753,  rich  in  knowledge,  but  impoverished  in 
woridly  means.  His  Natural  Htttory  of  Senegal,  published  at 
Paris  fom*  years  aftevwards,  is  a  mass  of  original  viewBi  and 
of  valuable  practical  infimnation.   Among  other  things,  it 
contained  the  first  attempt  upon  record  of  claaoiyiDg  uteUs 
aeerading  to  the  animab  tii^  contain,  instead  m  thieir  ex- 
ternal fans  alone.  The  opmions  that  Adaniim  had  eaxiy 
held  of  the  mniffici«i<}y  <tf  the  classifieatipns  hi  natural 
tory  at  that  time  receiwd  in  Europe,  had  become  confirmed 
by  his  discoveries  in  Africa.    He  saw  tiiat  however  easy 
and  cfHuplete  the  systems  of  limuens  and  Toumefort  mifflit 
seem  to  those  acquainted  with  the  European  Flora  c^dy, 
they  were  both  essentially  defective  when  applied  to  vege- 
tation in  a  more  extended  manner.    He  perceived  tnat 
the  sexual  system  of  Linnaeus  was  founded  upon  in- 
complete and  partial  views.   To  the  method  of  Toume. 
fort  the  objections  appeared  ibwcr,  and  accordingly  he  de- 
termined to  attempt  a  classification  of  his  own,  of  which 
that  of  Toumefort  might  serve  as  the  basis.   This  ap- 
peared in  1 763,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  under  the  name  of 
FamiUu  tif  Plantt.    In  this  work  Adanson  particularty- 
msisted  upim  the  indispensable  neoessity     a  syttMU  being- 
BO  fer  in  aooordance  with  nature,  that  all  those  objects 
which  most  resemble  each  other  Buy  be  dasaed  tagetti«r  ■ 
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1m  dnnooBtnted  that,  to  effect  this,  ifria  absolutely  necessaiy 
hr  a  system  to  be  feunded  upon  a  consideration  of  all  the 
ivtBof  the  objects  which  it  compreheuds,  and  that  it  cannot 
be  confined  to  differences  in  ue  nature  of  a  few  organs 
coly ;  the  artificial  system  of  Linnsus  he  for  that  reason 
most  justly  considered  inferior  to  the  method  of  Toumefort. 
In  many  respects  this  work  of  Adanson's  deserves  the  eulo> 
pom  passed  upon  it  hf  one  of  his  historians,  who  pro- 
Doonces  it  a  production  not  more  brilliant  than  profound ; 
it  IS  a  coUoction  of  a  great  number  of  just  views  of  the 
analogies  that  exist  among  planto;  it  no  doubt  Aimished 
many  important  suggestions  to  Jusaieu  in  the  construe- 
tkn  of  his  system;  and  it  is  to  this  day  consulted  by  those 
who  make  the  philosopbv  of  botany  their  study.  Unfor- 
tonitely  for  ite  author,  and  still  more  for  science,  his  views 
wore  more  advanced  than  those  of  his  contemporaries ;  his 
pereeptbns  of  botanical  truths,  however  just,  were  of  a 
nature  not  to  be  valued  by  those  who  had  less  experience 
or  acuteness  than  himself;  he  also  attempted  to  introduce 
a  barbarous  nomenclature,  which,  it  must  be  con&ssed, 
was  at  variance  with  common  sense  ;  and  what  was  worse 
than  all,  he  had  unceremoniously  rejected  that  system  of 
Iinn»us  which  had  become  the  basis  of  the  botenical  creed 
of  almost  all  Europe.  For  these  reasons,  notwithstanding 
the  high  character  of  Adanson's  RtmiUes  of  Plants,  they 
have  scarcely  had  any  circulation  beyond  France ;  and  when, 
in  1789,  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Jussieu  made  their  ap* 
peanace*  the  utility  of  fais  work  generally  ceased. 

From  this  period  we  have  little  to  record  concernmg  the 
aiaentific  career  of  Adanaon.  A  few  miscellaneous  papers, 
a  chimerical  project  of  a  vast  Encyclopsedia  of  Natural  His- 
tory to  contain  40.000  flares,  and  a  portion  of  the  early 
urt  of  the  botanical  division  of  the  Supplement  to  the 
French  Encyclopesdia,  are  all  that  he  has  executed.  Up  to 
the  period  of  tiie  French  revolution,  he  appears  to  have  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  amassing  collections  for  the  stupendous 
iRirfc  he  had  in  ccmtemplation,  and  in  making  experiments 
apon  v^eteble  physiolof^.  That  political  catasUt^he 
overwhelmed  him  m  the  rum  it  brought  for  a  time  upon  his 
flountry ;  the  little  that  remained  of  his  fortune  was  annihi- 
lated ;  he  had  the  mcnrtiflcation  to  see  his  plantations  of 
nnilberry-trees,  which  had  been  long  the  olyeot  of  his  simple 
can.  des&oyed  1^  a  ferocKms  rabble ;  and  he  fell  into  so 
lamentable  a  stete  destitution,  that  when  upon  the  esta- 
Uiihment  of  the  Institute  of  France  some  years  after,  he 
«u  invited  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  memberii,  he  was 
(Miffed  to.refuse  the  invitation  to  attend  *  because  he  had 
no  uKies.'  In  his  latter  days  he  enjoyed  a  small  pension 
from  the  French  ^emment;  but  his  constitution  was 
broken  the  calamities  he  had  undergone ;  a  complication 
of  maladies  tormented  him,  a  softening  of  the  bones  confined 
(dm  to  his  bed,  and  on  the  6th  August,  1806,  he  was  finally 
released  from  his  afflictions  by  the  hand  of  death,  in  the 
qgbtieth  year  of  his  age. 

While  the  scientific  character  of  Adanson  has  been,  per- 
h^is,  too  highly  estimated  by  his  own  countrymen,  it  nas 
besD  most  unfairly  depreciated  1^  others.  That  he  was  a 
of  a  very  comprehensive  mmd*  of  considerable  learn- 


it  is  not  unusual  to 
tnd  a  trunk  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  from  the  root  to 
the  branches,  with  a 
dretmiference  of  se- 
wa^-ftve  «  seventy- 
ai^feet.  The  lower 
hanefaga  are  very 
kn^.  and  at  first 
honiuitBl.  extend- 
ag,  perhaps,  sixty 
fret ;  the  consequence 
ef  vfaiefa  is  that  they 
bead  down  to  the 
^RNind.  entirely  hid- 
mg  the  trunk,  and 
giving  the  tree  the 
■ppearanco  of  a  huge 
mats  of  verdure.  The 
wood  is  very  soft,  even 
vim  in  perfretion* 
and  is  subject  to  a 
disease  that  has  been 


ing,  much  experience,  great  acuteness,  and  perfect  independ- 
ence of  thought,  is  evident  from  his  writings.  This  would 
be  clear  fiom  his  miscellaneous  memoirs,  if  we  had  not  his 
greater  works  to  judge  by.  He  is.  however,  a  very  instruc- 
tive instance  of  the  folly  of  eccentricity,  and  of  the  ewls 
to  which  a  disregard  of  esteblished  ideas  in  unimportant 
matters  is  sure  to  lead ;  his  example  shows  that  fhe  value 
of  the  most  nsefbl  discoveries  may  be  altogether  destroyed 
by  a  capricious  affectation  of  unmeaning  singulari^.  Had 
he  been  less  absurd  in  his  nomenclature,  nis  popularity 
would  have  certainly  anticipated  that  of  Jussieu,  and  might 
have  stfuck  some  twenty  or  thirty  yean  the  rdsn  of 
the  linnnan  M!9iod.  It  would  have  been  impossible  fat 
the  great  Swedish  autocrat  in  science  to  have  resisted 
tile  attacks  of  so  active  and  vigorouB  an  assailant,  who 
had  knowledge  and  truth  on  nis  side.  Adanson  has 
been  charged  with  being  led  by  pitjue  and  wounded  pride* 
to  the  opinions  he  held  regarding  lonnnus  and  his  system ; 
this  has  been  inferred  fWim  a  few  comphmentary  expres- 
sions in  a  letter  dated  not  more  than  u  year  anterior  to  his 
first  attack  upon  the  Linnean  system — expressions  which 
have  been  thought  to  prove  that  the  public  dertaratiiHis 
of  Adanson  were  at  variance  with  his  private  sentiments: 
it  is,  however,  far  more  probable,  as  it  surely  is  more  cha- 
ritable, to  suppose  that  he  was  really  led  by  that  love  of 
truth  and  honesty  of  purpose,  which  we  have  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  possessfxl.  As  a  philanthropist,  his  name 
wiu  always  be  respected  by  e^'cry  fHend  of  civil  liberty ; 
for  he  was  among  the  first  to  plead  the  cause  the  slaves, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  forced 
labour.  In  1753,  a  plan,  very  like  that  upon  which  the 
new  American  cobny  of  Liberia  has  been  established,  was 
presented  by  him  to  the  French  government,  for  the  whole 
of  the  French  provinces  in  Africa.  The  ministers  of 
such  a  sovereign  as  Louis  XV.  were  not  the  men  to 
listen  favourably  to  a  project  of  this  nature,  and  it  fell  to 
the  ground.  iSuchwas  his  love  of  his  country,  thatalthough 
his  circumstances  do  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  very  good, 
he  had  firmness  enough  to  resist  offers  from  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Catharine  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
enter  into  their  service.  Under  the  cruel  misfortunes  that 
attended  his  lattw  days,  he  is  represented  to  have  exhibited 
great  patriotism  and  magnanimity  ;  which  was  the  more  to 
be  commended,  because  he  was  naturally  of  an  impetuous 
and  irasdUe  temper.  [See  BiU.  Univ.,  vol.  i.  Spreng.  HtH. 
R.  kerb.  v.  ii..  art.  Adanson,  in  Reei  Cyel.  Sujppl.'\ 

ADANSONIA,  so  called  in  honour  of  Micnael  Adanson, 
a  French  naturalist,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  is 
an  extraordinary  tree  found  in  Africa  within  the  tropics,  par- 
ticulariy  in  Senegal,  where  it  is  called  Baobetb. 

The  celebrated  traveller  Humboldt  considers  it  as  the 
*  oldest  organic  monument  of  our  planet,'  in  consequence  of 
the  calculations  of  Adanson  that  specimens,  still  found  on 
the  north'Vnat  coast  of  Africa,  are  probably  5000  years 
old ;  these  calculations  are,  however,  open  to  many  ob- 
jections. [See  Aoa  ofTrrks.]  In  appearance,  ^dtmrnrnf  a 
is  unlike  any  othor  Imown  tree :  the  enormous  dimensions 
<tf  ite  trunk  bear  a  striking  disproportion  to  the  other  parts ; 

compared  to  the  sad 
malady  of  which  its 
celebrated  discoverer 
died, — a  sort  of  soft- 
ening of  all  the  hard 
parts,  so  that  the  least 
storm  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  and  dis- 
member ite  eni.<nnou8 
bulk.  Acuriousprac- 
tice  prevails  among 
the  nf^roes  of  hot 
lowing  ite  trunk  out 
into  chambers,  and 
therein  depositing  the 
bodies  of  malefactors, 
or  of  persons  to  whom 
the  usual  rites  of  se- 

fulture  are  denied, 
n  this  situation  the 
bodies  become  dried 
xm,  and  soon  acquire 
the  state  of  perfect 
mummies.  . 
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^dbfuona belongfs  to  the  natural  order  StercuUacea,  anions 
which  it  is  at  once  known  by  a  broad  tube  of  Btamena  and 
deciduous  calyx,  combined  with  a  woody  cloaed-fruit,  con- 
taining a  soft  pulp. 

The  only  species  is  Adansonia  digitata,  the  monkey- 
bread,  sour  gourd,  lalo  plant,  &c.,  of  the  African  negroes. 


•t 


[Lnfuid  flowwr  of  AduMBU  dlgiUta.] 


The  leaves  are  deep  green,  and  divided  into  five  unequal 
parts,  each  of  which  13  of  a  narrow,  lanceolate  fif^ure,  and 
radiates  from  a  common  centre,  the  outermost  divisione  being 
the  smallest.  The  flowers  grow  singly  in  a  pendulous  posi- 
tion from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves,  are  very  large,  wnite, 
crumpled  at  the  edge,  and  have  the  petals  very  much  re- 
llexea.  The  stamens  are  very  numerous,  and  are  collected 
into  a  tube,  which  spreads  at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  umbrella- 
like head,  from  the  midst  of  which  arises  a  slender  curved 
style,  terminated  by  a  rayed  atigma.  The  fruit  is  an 
oblong,  dull  green,  downy  body,  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
oontaming  several  cells,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  number 
of  hard,  shining  seeds  immersed  in  a  soft  pulp,  which  is 
scarcely  juic^.  From  this  pulp  the  negroes  prepare  an 
addulous  drmk,  much  used  in  the  fevers  of  the  country. 
The  bruised  leaves,  in  a  dry  state,  form  a  substance  called 
lalo,  which  they  mix  with  their  food  and  imagine  ia  nseftd 
in  checking,  or  counteracting,  the  effects  of  profuse  perspi- 
ratioD.  Like  the  rest  of  the  order,  Adamoma  is  emollient 
and  mucilaginoua  in  all  its  soft  parts. 

ADAPIS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  fossil jpachy- 
deimatous  (tlkick-skinned)  mammals,  described  by  M.  Cuvier^ 
in  his  great  work  Sur  les  Oumnens  Fbssiles,  vol.  hi.  p.  365. 


The  word  u  fbund  in  tif«sner,  as  a  synonyme  of  the  eon 

mon  rabbit  (not,  as  stated  in  the  renrence  just  givenrof 
the'  kyrax),  and  is  appropriated  to  the  present  genus,  from 
the  presumed  similaritv  in  size,  organization,  and  habits, 
which  probably  existed  between  the  latter  animal  and  tiie 
fossil  species. 

The  remains,  upon  which  M.  Cuvier  has  foimded  the 
genus  Adapis,  the  only  specimen  which  he  was  able  to  procure 
during  a  period  of  twenty-flre  years  devoted  to  researches 
after  fossil  bones,  consist  of  three  fragments  of  skulls,  found 
in  the  plaster  quarries  of  Montmartre,  celebrated  for  the 
enormous  quantity  and  variety  of  the  remains  of  extinct 
animals  which  they  have  produced ;  and  which,  in  the  hands 
of  M.  Cuvier,  have  effected  such  improremeuts  in  the  kin- 
dred sciences  of  zoolHgy  and  geology.  The  first  of  these 
fragments  is  a  bead,  nearly  perfect  on  the  side  imbedded  in 
the  mass  of  gypsum  which  contained  it ;  and  exhibiting  the 
dentition  nearly  in  a  perfect  form.  The  general  outline  of 
this  skull  closel}[  resembled  that  of  the  nedgehog,  but  ft 
was  about  one-third  larger :  there  were  four  incisor  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  trenchant  or  edged  and  oblique ;  followed,  on  each 
side,  by  a  canme  tooth,  of  a  conical  form,  but  in  ether  Hspects 
differing  little  from  the  molar  teeth  in  length  and  figure. 
Of  these  latter,  there  appear  to  have  been  seven  in  each 
side  of  each  jaw.  The  first  of  the  upper  jaw  was  trenchant : 
the  second  and  third  surrounded  by  a  small  ridge ;  and 
the  remaining  four  flat  crowned,  as  in  ordinary  herbivo- 
rous animals.  In  the  under  jaw  the  three  first  molars  are 
pointed  and  trenchant,  and  the  other  four  tuberculous,  and 
similar  to  those  which  opposed  them  in  the  upper.  Two 
other  fragments  procured  by  M.  Cu\ier, — one  a  portion  of  a 
lower,  another  of  an  upper  jaw, — ser^-ed  to  complete  this 
description,  by  supplying  some  of  the  back  teeth  which 
were  wanting  in  the  more  perfect  specimen. 

The  few  facta  here  reported,  the  only  details  which  we  at 
present  possess  concemmg  this  extinct  genus,  are  still  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  determine  some  of  its  most  important 
affinities,  and  to  assign  its  probable  location  in  the  system  of 
natural  beings.   In  fact,  we  only  require  to  know  the  form 
of  its  feet  and  claws,  to  possess  all  the  data  necessary  to 
determine  its  general  conformation,  as  well  as  its  habits 
and  economy.   The  facts,  already  known,  show  us  that  this 
inhabitant  of  a  former  world  must  have  belonged  to  that 
tribe  of  animals  which  M.  Cuner  denominates  pachyder- 
mata,  feom  the  great  thickness  of  their  skins,  and  which 
includes  all  hoofed  quadrupeds  that  do  not  ruminate  or  chew 
the  cud.    Among  recent,  or  existing  animals,  tliere  are 
scarcely  two  dozen  species  appertaining  to  this  group ;  and 
only  eight  different  genera,  all  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  and  without  any  of  those  intermediate  forms  aad 
modifications,  which,  in  other  natural  onlers,  imite  tho 
different  genera  by  an  almost  imperceptible  gradation  of 
characters.   The  horse,  the  elephant,  toe  rhinoceros,  the 
hippopotamus,  the  tapir,  the  hog,  all  pachydermatous  qua- 
drupeds, have  few  characters  in  common  ;  are  allied  to  one 
another  by  no  intermediate  forms  among  the  existing  race 
of  animals  ;  and,  in  fact,  appear  to  be  raUier  the  types  of  so 
many  distinct  and  separate  families,  than  the  genera  of  one 
common  order.    This  circumstance,  so  different  from  what 
is  presented  by  all  other  tribes  of  animals,  it  was  reserved 
fos  M.  Cuvier  to  explain  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  which  have  long  since  fussed 
to  exist,  but  which  this  truly  great  man  has  restored  and 
characterised,  should  be  precisely  those  which  are  wanting  to 
complete  the  connexion  among  the  existing  genera  of  pacKy- 
dermata.   Of  eighty  extinct  species  of  mammals  discovered 
by  H.  Cuvier,  and  described  in  the  Ossemena  FoMtilem,  no 
fewer  than  fifty  appertain  to  this  order;  thirty-eight  of 
which  belong  to  eleven  distinct  genera,  which  have  no 
representativ'es  among  li\ing  animals.    These  serve  to  con- 
nect the  existing  genera  of  pachydermata  with  one  another, 
and  to  complete  that  gradation  of  characters,  which,  before 
their  diMorery,  was  so  imperfect  in  thia  order  of  animal*. 
This  abundance  of  pachydermata  among  the  fossil  remains 
of  extinct  animals,  compared  with  the  very  small  proportion 
which  the  existing  speaes  of  this  genus  bear  to  the  total 
number  of  animals  actually  inhabiting  the  globe,  at  the 
present  moment,  is  a  most  remarkable  and  curious  ^xA ; 
whilst  the  singularity  of  their  forms,  and  the  number  of  new 
genera  which  have  been  established  upon  their  different 
modifications,  are  extremely  interesting ;  more  particularly 
when  we  are  told  that,  among  all  the  fbesil  remains  of  other 
orders  of  mammals,  no  single  fragment  has  been  discovered 
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to  Inffiaite  the  former  exsrtenee  of  a  getiu«  dUfcteat  flrom 
those  vhicb  subsist  at  fhe  prercnt  moment 

ADAR,  fte  twelfth  month  of  the  Hebnw  yeir,  u  ap- 
pmrs  firom  Esther  iii.  7;  'The  twelfth  month,  that  u  the 
month  Adar.'  The  name  of  this  month  is  Chaldee,  and 
does  not  occnr  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
months  are  usually  designated  by  their  nuniertoal  order. 

In  the  Jewish  Calenoar,  Adar  u  the  gixth  month.  In 
eoclesiastical  computations,  it  is  still  the  last  of  the  year. 
A  year  composed  of  twelve  hinar  months  is  shorter  by 
iboat  eleven  days  than  a  trae  year,  and,  if  unaltered 
in  length,  would  be  perpetually  changing  the  season  of  its 
commencement.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  all  nations 
using  such  a  year  Cexcept  the  Mohammedans)  occasionally 
insert  an  additional  month,  to  hrinff  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  the  same  season.  The  enditional  month  in  the 
Jewish  Calendar  immediately  follows  Adar,  and  is  called  Ve- 
adar.  This  intercalation  occurs  seven  times  in  nineteen  years. 

Adar  may  begin  as  early  as  the  1st  of  February,  or  as 
late  as  the  3d  of  March  :  in  1833,  it  began  on  the  20th  of 
February.  In  years  of  twelve  months  there  are  twenty-nine 
days  in  Adar ;  in  those  of  thirteen  months,  there  are  fliirty 
days  in  the  month. 

A  fast  is  observed  by  some  Jews  in  memory  of  the  death 
of  Moses  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month ;  another  on  the  9th, 
(or  the  schism  in  the  schools  of  Shammaj  and  Hillel.  On 
tile  13th  day  of  the  month,  the  &st  of  Esther  ia  kept  by  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  This  fkst  is  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  the  intended  destruction  of  the  Jews  in 
■  the  Persian  empire  on  that  day  (Esther,  iii.  1 3).  If  the  1 3th 
^y  should  be  a  Saturday,  the  &st  of  Esther  is  (^lebrated 
pn  the  preceding  Thursday ;  all  other  fksts  (except  the 
Great  Fast  of  E-xpiation,  which  is  never  postponed)  ore,  in 
similar  cases,  held  on  the  Sunday  fbllowing. 

The  Feast  of  Purim,  which  lasts  two  days,  belongs  to 
the  14th  and  15th  of  the  month,  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of 
the  plans  laid  for  destroying  the  Jews.  This  tbast  was  cele- 
brated in  the  mode  and  on  the  days  appointed  in  the  gth 
chapter  of  Esther,  verses  1 5 — 2 1 .  It  is  made  '  a  day  of 
idadness  and  feasting,  and  a  good  day,  and  of  sending  por- 
tions  one  to  another.  Two  da^'s  were  dedicated  to  this  fes- 
tival because  the  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  the  Hebrews 
ee&ad  on  those  two  days  in  the  different  provinces  of  the 

In  the  years  in  which  the  month  Ve-adar  is  inserted,  the 
Porim  and  the  Fast  of  Esther  belong  to  that  month  ;  and 
the  Uthof  Adar  is  called  the  First  or  Little  Purim.  It 
appears,  then,  that  in  the  intercalary  year,  it  is  the  flrst 
Aaar  thai  is  really  the  intercalary  month,  as  the  festivals 
cemain  to  Ve-adar.  [See  Ideler,  Lehrbuch  der  Chronotogie, 
Berlin,  1831.] 

The  fbsti\'U  in  honour  of  the  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple,  is  kept  by  some  Jews  on  the  1 6th,  and  by  others 
on  the  33d  of  this  month.  There  is  no  exact  account  of  the 
day  of  dedication;  the  Temple  was  completed  on  the  3d 
liay  of  the  month.   Ezra  vL  15. 

Adas  is  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Syro- 
Haoedontan  year,  which  coincides  nearly  with  our  March. 

ADDA,  or  El  Adda,  the  Arabic  nameof  a  small  Bpecies 
of  lizard,  celebrated  by  the  eastern  physicians  on  account 
of  its  pretended  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  elephantiasis,  leprosy, 
tod  other  cutaaeous  diseases,  to  which  the  Arabs  and  inha- 
litants  of  Egypt  are  peculiarly  subject ;  and  of  which,  accord- 
to  Bruoe,  they  are  more  afraid  than  of  the  plague  itself. 
W<t  are  not  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  these  won- 
derftil  cuivs  are  effected;  whether  the  living  animal  is 
^plied  externally,  as  toads  have  been  to  cancers,  even  in 
our  own  countnr,  or  taken  inwardly  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der ;  but,  in  ell  probability,  its  reputed  virtues,  in  either 
oie.  have  no  better  foundation  than  those  formerly  attri- 
bitted  to  the  bexoars,  rhinoceros-homa,  and  other  animal 
adistanoes,  which  composed  such  an  important  part  of  the 
pfawmacopoeia  of  the  Arabian  school  of  medicine. 

The  adda.  as  described  by  Bruce,  is  about  six  inches  and 
s  half  in  length  ;  the  body  and  tail  are  cylindrical,  the 
ktter  thick  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  ^-ery  sharp  point ; 
Hie  head  is  oonicai,  and  the  mouth  provided  with  two  rows 
d  Rnall  feeble  teeth ;  the  &ce  is  covered  with  five  black 
fan,  which  ciDss  one  another  like  a  net ;  the  body  is  a 
Srht  straw  colour,  crossed  with  eight  «qui-distant  bands  of 
and  the  scales  ore  so  finely  polUhed,  that  thejr  almost 
^^MT  as  if  they  had  been  varnished.  The  adda  is  found 
it  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia ;  it  is  particularly  abundant 


in  the  neiofaheurhoed  of  the  anoient  Maroe  (near  the  NiU 
about  N.  Lai.  1 7°) ;  and,  in  short,  throughout  every  part 
as  the  landy  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  wherever  the 
sUghteet  traces  of  moisture  exist.  *  It  burrows,'  sayt 
Bruce, '  in  the  sand,  and  pertivms  the  operation  so  quickly, 
that  it  is  out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  and  appears  rather  to 
have  fbund  a  hole  than  to  have  mode  one:  ^-et  it  often 
comet  out  during  the  heat  of  the  day  to  bask  itself  in  the 
Bun ;  and,  if  not  very  much  frightened,  will  take  refuge 
behind  stones,  or  in  the  withered,  ragged  roots  of  the  ab- 
sinthium, dried  in  the  sun  to  nearly  its  own  colour' 

ADDA,  the  Jloman  Addua,  a  river  of  Lombardy,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  Rhtetiin  Alps  above  the  town  of 
Bormio ;  it  waters  the  Valteline  in  its  whole  length,  then 
enters  the  lake  of  Como,  out  of  the  south-eastern  branch 
of  which  it  issues  again  below  the  town  of  Lecco ;  it  then 
crosses  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  passing  by  Cassano,  Lodi, 
and  Pizsighetlone,  and  Mis  into  the  Po  about  eight  miles 
above  the  city  of  Oemona.  It  was  by  forcing  the  bridge  of 
Lodi  over  this  rrver,  that  Bonaparte  won  a  decisive  victoir 
over  the  AuHtrians,  10th  May,  1796.  Again,  on  the  27th 
April,  1 799,  the  French,  under  Moreau,  were  totidly  defeated 
at  Cassano,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Adda,  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies.  Before  the  fall  of  Venice,  the  Adda  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  territory  of  that  republic  and  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  It  is  a  rapid  and  wide  stream,  affording  a 
good  military  position,  in  advance  of  Milan  on  the  east 

ADDAX,  in  Koology,  a  species  of  ruminating  animal, 
called  by  the  ancients  Strepsiceros,  from  the  spiral  or  twisted 
form  of  its  horns.  It  was  unknown  to  modem  naturalists 
till  the  recent  journey  of  the  German  traveller  Riippi!l,who 
discovered  it  on  the  barren  sands  of  Nubia  and  Kordofiui, 
where  it  still  retains  its  ancient  Arabic  name  of  Addas  at 
Abou-Addas.  For  a  more  partieular  acoount  of  this  inta 
resting  animal,  see  Antslopb. 


[Addu.] 

ADDER,  a  name  of  the  common  viper.    See  Vipbr. 

ADDISON,  JOSEPH.  This  emment  writer  was  the 
son  of  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  a  clergyman  of  con- 
siderable learning,  who  e\'entually  obtained  the  deanery  of 
Litchfield,  but  was,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  rector 
(^the  parish  of  Milston,  near  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  Here 
Addison  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  May,  1672.  After  having 
been  put  flrst  to  a  school  in  Amesbury,  taught  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nash,  and  then  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  at 
Salisbury,  he  was  sent,  to  the  Charter-House,  at  which  semi- 
nary he  flrst  became  acquainted  with  his  afterwards  cele- 
brated friend,  Steele.  From  this  school  he  went  about 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  re- 
moved to  Magdalen  College,  upon  obtaining  a  scholar- 
ship two  years  afterwards.  He  is  said  already  to  have  ob- 
tained considerable  facility  in  the  writing  cf  Latin  verse ; 
and  this  talent,  which  he  continued  to  cultivate  and  exercise, 
flrst  brought  him  into  reputation  at  the  universitv.  Several 
of  his  Latin  poems,  most  of  which  were  probably  produced 
be&re  he  had  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  were  ai^rwardi 
published  in  the  sec  3nd  volume  of  the  collection  entitled, 
Mutamm  JngHcanarum  Analecta.  The  flrst  oomposition 
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wlrieh  he  gave  to  the  yrartA  in  ^m  native  langoase  vu  a 
copy  of  veneB  addressed,  in  1694,  to  Dryden,  much  fxo- 
enied  him  the  acquuntance  and  patronage  of  that  distin- 
gniflhed  poet  He  soon  afterjmblished  a  truislation  in  verse 
of  part  of  VirgU'*  Fourth  Gaorgic;  and  lie  had  also  the 
honour  of  writing  the  critical  £sooune  on  die  Geomet, 
prefixed  by  Dryoen  to  his  translation,  which  appeared  in 
1697.  But  before  tins,  Addison  had  made  binudf  known 
to  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  influentia}  patrons  of 
UtBrsbire  in  that  d«r,  tlw  Lad  Ke^er  Somers,  tty  a  poem 
which  he  addreBsed  to  Uid,  m  one  of  the  campaigns  of 
Khig  William.  He  was  aho  introdueed  by  Ck>ngreve  to 
the  Chancdlor  of  the  Bxcheqner,  Mr.  MontSgue,  aiterwards 
Lord  Htdifax.  The  advantageous  connexions  which  he  had 
thus  formed  seem,  together  widi  other  otnuderations,  to 
have  induced  him  to  abandon  his  ori^al  intention  of  going 
into  the  church.  In  1699  Lord  Somers  procured  him  a  pen- 
sion of  300/.  a-year  firom  the  crown ;  and  he  then  set  out  on 
a  tour  to  Italy.  Here  he  remained  till  the  death  of  King 
William,  in  the  sprii^  of  1 702,  deprived  him  of  his  i^nsipn, 
and  also  put  an  end  to  his  expectation  of  being  appointed  to 
a  place  near  the  person  of  Ftince  Eugene,  then  command- 
ing tile  Imperial  troops  in  Italy.  Aleanwhile  he  had  ad- 
dressed ftom  that  country  bis  well  known  j^tioal  Let- 
ter to  Lead  HidiCuCt  which  was  greatb  admired  both  in 
lEngland  and  Italy,  and  was  transUted  into  Italian 
by  the  Abhate  Salvini,  Greek  professor  at  Florence. 
Sloon  after  his  return  home  he  also  published  bis  Travels, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Loid  Somen.  His  friends  being 
out  of  power,  he  now  remained  for  some  time  without 
employment  But  at  length  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  in 
August  1 704,  excited  a  wish  in  the  ministers  to  find  some 
poet  who  might  adequately  celebrate  its  glories ;  and  the 
Treasurer  Gc^lphin  having  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lord 
Habiax,  the  latter  recommended  bis  friend  Addison  as  the 
Attest  person  to  execute  the  task.  He  was  immediately  a^ 
plied  to ;  and  the  consequence  was  the  production  of  his 
poem,  entiUed  l%e  Campaign^  which  appeared  before  the 
dose  of  the  year.  Godolpmn,  upon  seeing  it  when  little 
more  than  huf  finiahed,  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  per- 
fiinnanee  that  he  immediately  made  the  author  a  Commis- 
ttonw  of  Appeals.  In  the  fiulowmg  year  Addison  accom- 
panied Lord  Hali&x  to  Hanover;  and  in  1706  he  became 
under  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Hodges,  on  the  ai^wintment 
of  the  latta  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  same  place  under  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  by  whom  Sir 
Charles  was  in  a  few  months  succeeded.  .  But  although  he 
liad  thus  &ir]y  entered  upon  a  political  career,  he  did  not 
desert  literature.  His  next  production  was  his  English 
opera,  entitled  Sotamond';  and  he  also  assisted  his  fi-iend 
Steele  in  his  play  of  the  Tender  Husband,  not  only  with  a 
prologue  to  the  piece,  but  with  several  of  its  most  efilKtive 
scenes.  In  1707  an  able  anonymous  pamphlet  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  The  present  State  of  the  War,  and  the 
neeettit^  a/  an  Augmentation  considered,  which  has  since 
been  pnnted  amonj^  Mr.  Addison's  works,  and  was  no  doubt 
the  production  of  hjs  pen.  In  1709  he  went  over  to  Ireland 
as  Secretary  to  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of 
Wharton ;  the  queen  also  bestowing  upon  him  the  omce  of 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  that  kingdom,  with  an  increased 
salary  of  300/.  He  was  in  Ireland  when  the  first  number  of 
the  Taffer  appeared  on  the  12thof  April  (o.s.)  in  that  year — 
the  happv  idea  of  Steele,  whose  connexion  with  the  publica- 
tion Addison  is  said  to  have  detected  from  an  observation  on 
Virgil  which  he  had  himself  communicated  to  his  friend. 
The  active  part  which  he  immediatelv  took  in  the  conduct  of 
this  periodical  work  is  well  known.  Tnediange  of  ministry  in 
l710tbyreleadng  him  firom  his  official  dutira,  and  allowing 
1^  to  return  to  England,  enabled  him  to  make  his  oontriba- 
tums  still  man  ikequent.  In  tiw  coune  of  tiiis  md  the  ft^ 
lowing  year,  he  is  also  undnstood  to  have  oontribntad  seven] 
papers  to  the  political  wwk.  The  Whig  Examiner,  which  was 
started  about  this  time  in  ^position  to  the  famous  Tory  print. 
The  Examiner,  in  which  Swift  exercised  bis  powernil  pen. 
These  papers,  which  are  five  in  all,  are  printed  among  his 
collected  works.  The  Toiler  terminated  on  the  2d  of  January, 
1711 ;  but  on  the  1st  of  March  following  appeared  its  stall 
more  celebrated  successor,  the  Spectator,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  the  Gth  of  December,  1712,  and  of  which  diuring 
the  whole  of  that  time  Addison  was  undoubtedly  the  chief 
support  The  Spectator  was  followed  by  the  Ouardian,  of 
which  the  first  number  was  published  on  the  12th  of  March, 
•nil  the  17Sth  and  hurt,  on  the  Istof  October,!?!"*  •  and  in 


this  ebo  his  pen  was  activelv  empk>yed.  An  anonymooi 
pampfa^  directed  against  uw  commercial  policy  of  the 
ministry,  and  bearing  the  title  of  The  late  Trial  and  Conn 
vietion  <tf  Count  Tariff,  which  appeared  this  year,  is  likewise 
bdieved  to  be  Addison's,  and  has  been  printed  ammg  his 
works.  The  same  year  he  acquired  still  greater  fame  than 
any  of  his  former  prodiudons  bad  brought  him  by  his  cele- 
brated tragedy  oi  Cato,  which  was  reodvad  wiOi  extnoidi- 
nary  ap^mae,  both  on  the  stage  and  when  it  issued  ftom  Ae 
press.  ItwaaplayedUnrty-flveniffhtBrnaiioeeaaioD.— anm 
of  popularity  for  which  it  was  douHleM  in  part  indebted  to 
its  poutical  as  well  as  to  its  poetieal  m«its ;  and  it  was  also 
translated  soon  after  into  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Gm- 
man.  On  the  1 8th  of  Jun^  1714,  appeared  the  first  number 
of  a  continuation  of  the  Spectator,  in  which  Addison  atsD  as- 
sisted, till  its  termination  on  the  20th  of  December  in  the 
same  year.  His  elegant  poetical  address  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  on  his  picture  of  the  king,  also  was  published  abcwt 
this  time.  And  on  the  23d  December,  1715,  soon  after  the 
breakii^  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  commenced  a  periodical 
public^isn  in  support  of  the  government,  imder  the  title  of 
The  Freeholder,  which  he  continued  without  assistance  at 
the  rate  of  two  papers  a-week,  till  the  2atb  of  June,  in  the 
foUowing  year.  He  had  now  indeed  fiir  some  time  been 
again  engaged  in  pnblio  affiurs,  having,  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Jume,  in  August  17!4,  been  appointed  their  seera- 
tary  by  the  Lords  Justices;  and  after  the  coming  over  of  the 
new  ui^,  having  again  eone  to  Ireland  as  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  the  Ead  of  Sunderland.  The  earl  was  soon 
after  recalled,  and  Addison  was  then  made  a  Lord  of  Trade. 
In  1716  he  married  the  Dowager  Coimtess  of  Warwick;  and 
in  April  the  following  year  lie  was  nominated  one  of  his 
miyest^'s  principal  secretaries  of  state.  He  soon,  however, 
found  it  necessary  to  resign  this  high  emplopnent — retiring 
professedly  on  the  ground  of  ill  health,  but  in  reality,  as  has 
been  generally  uniwrstood,  in  consequence  of  his  entire  in- 
aptitude bdth  for  debate  in  pariiament  and  for  the  ordinary 
business  of  his  office.  It  is  related  that  his  fhstidiousness  in 
regard  to  expression  would  sunetimes  so  embarrass  him  ia 
the  preparation  tSi  an  m^(ent  dispatch,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  the  task  to  one  the  derks,  in  order  that  it  mi^t 
be  expedited  in  time.  His  health,  however,  had  also  been 
fbr  s<Hne  time  impaired  by  attacks  ti  asthma,— the  effects  of 
which  were  probably  in  no  slight  degree  aggravated  a 
habit  of  over  indulgence  in  wine,  to  which  he  nad  long  beea 
addicted,  but  to  which  after  his  mairiage  he  gave  himself  up 
more  than  ever,  seeking  refUge  in  its  banefU  excitement 
from  domestic  unhappiness.  He  left  office  in  Mairh  1718. 
It  was  hoped  at  first  that  his  release  from  business  would 
have  brought  about  his  restoration ;  and  fbr  some  time  the 
expected  effect  seemed  to  follow.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1719  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a 
somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  with  his  old  flriend  Steele 
on  the  subject  the  biU  fbr  the  limitaticm  of  the  peerage, 
then  under  discussion,  in  pariiament,  iHiieh  Steele  had  at- 
tacked in  a  paper  called  the  Plebaan.  Addison's  defence  of 
the  measure  ^>peared  in  two  successive  anonymous  pamph- 
lets, bearing  the  tiUe  of  The  Old  Whig.  Thev  are  not 
minted  among  his  collected  works ;  but  are  undouotedly  hig. 
He  again,  however,  &11  ill,  and  after  lingering  foe  aome  time, 
at  last  expired  at  Holland  House,  Kensington,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1719,  when  just  commencing  his  forty  eighth  year. 
He  left  a  daughter  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Soon  after  Addison's  death,  his  works  were  collected  and 
published  in  ftiur  volumes  quarto,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Tickell, 
upon  whom  he  had  expressly  devolved  that  duty.  Besides 
the  compositions  already  mentioned,  and  some  translations 
fnm  Ovid  and  other  poetical  pieces,  this  edititm  contains  a 
iMtbe  on  ancient  medals  in  toe  finin  of  dialogues,  which  i« 
imderrtood  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  author  many  yean 
hefere  Uw  death ;  and  a  portion  of  a  wrak  whicb  he  had  omca- 
menced  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  be^e  that  whieh 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  his  Evi&nees.  The 
comedy  of  the  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House,  which  had. 
been  published  anonymously  in  his  lifetime,  with  a  preface 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  was  also  soon  after  reprinted  by  Sir 
Richard,  and  declared  to  be  Addison's-  Two  other  perfonu 
ances  have  likewise  been  since  attributed  to  him  on  scran 
what  insufficient  evidence ;  the  first,  a  dissertation  in  I^tin 
on  the  most  eminent  Roman  poets,  which  appeared,  with 
an  English  translation,  in  4to.  in  1718;  and  the  other  % 
tract  entitled  a  Discourse  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning, 
which  was  printed  mth  his  name  in  1 730,  having  been  finuM. 
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It  vu  affirmed,  among  the  mantucripte  of  Lorf  Somers. 
Thk  enumeration  oHUprebendg  all  his  pubUabed  produetioiu. 
Amop^  the  Ktorary  scbBmes  whioh  he  u  said  to  have  fbmied, 
bat  did  not  live  to  execute,  were  a  tnsedy  on  the  death  of 
Soentes,  an  English  IXctionary  on  Uie  plan  of  ^t  of  the 
Itiltan  language  hj  the  Academy  della  Cntsca,  and  a  me- 
trieal  tnniUtioii  or  panwhnue  of  the  Pselma.  It  does 
Dot  appear  that  mj  at  t&ese  undettakh^  Iwd  been  even 
begun. 

Addison,  howerar,  has  been  cha:^^  with  having  been 
the  author  a  poetical  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
iliiHfc  whiriiwu  pobBshed  in  1715  by  Mr.Tiekell,  then  his 
pmats  aecsretHy ;  and  by  which  it  has  been  said  be  in- 
tended to  aim  a  eongt  Uow  at  the  popnlari^  and  no- 
oess  of  Fbpe's  ^ad,  the  ftist  Tnhime  of  which  had  then 
joBt  issued  from  the  press.  The  questicsi  (tf  AddisMi's 
eancern  in  this  tiibir  is  of  more  interest  in  referenoe 
Id  his  moral,  than  to  his  literary  character.  A  stuy 
bas  been  engrafted  upon  the  circumstance  to  the  effect  that 
Pope,  with  vbom  he  had  been  for  some  years  in  habits  of  in- 
timacy and  oro^.ssed  friendship,  was  so  stun^  by  what  he 
eaDceived  to  be  the  duplicity  and  baseness  of  fau  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  that  he  immediately  broke  off  their  inters 
coarse ;  and  never  would  be  again  reconciled  to  him.  The 
celebrated  character  of  Atticns,  now  inserted  in  the  Emstle 
to  Dr.  Aibuthnot,  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Pope 
aAer  this,  and  sent  bv  him  to  his  former  fHand.  The  dearest 
examination  which  this  story  has  received  will  be  found  in  a 
long  and  elaborate  note  in  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of  the  Bio- 
gTBpMa  Britanmea,  (voLi.,  p.  86,  so.)  wbioh  is  known  to 
txn  been  eontribotad  by  Sir  William  Bbekrtnie.  The 
ktraed  judge  has  undonUedly  snfflcientl^r  vefttted  many 
points  in  the  eonmon  statement ;  but  still  it  is  certain  that 
iflotduess  did  arise. between  Addison  and  P(»ie  not  long 
after  tiie  appearance  TSckeU's  book,  and  there  is  also 
reasm  to  believe  that  flieir  separation  was  not  unconnected 
vidi  that  somewhat  iiqudicunis  and  ill-tamed  publication. 
As  tar  the  authorship  of  the  tianslatiMi,  hovercr,  it  was 
jKobably  Hckell's  own. 

The  Hterary  greatness  of  Addison  in  theertimation  of  his 
coDtemporaries  probably  stood  upon  somewhat  different 
(pDonds  from  those  upon  which  it  is  now  usually  placed. 
1b  his  own  day  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  dramatist  and  a 
foet  of  a  very  n^h  order ;  and  appears  to  have  been  not  so 
Bodi  admired  fbr  anything  eke  as  for  being  ^  author  cS 
Caio.  That  stately  but  frigid  tr^edy  has  kmg  ceased  to 
p«e  the  aame  pleasure,  by  its  aononms  deekunation  and  well* 
sTpwnumd  eommon-places,  which  it  seems  to  have  affinded 
to  oar  anee^ors.  Tne  taste  whit^  then  prevailed  in  poetry 
was  the  most  artificial  which  has  distinguished  any  age  ^ 
Sngfish  literature.  The  quality  which  chiefty  drew  adlnira- 
tioQ  was  a  cold  and  monotonous  polish — ^me  warmth  of 
jnnnine  nature  was  accounted  nideneas  and  barbarism. 
The  Tetnm  of  the  public  mind  to  truer  principles  of  judg- 
mnit  in  such  matters  has  been  fotsl  both  to  Ae  dra- 
matic and  to  the  poetical  fame  generally  of  Addison  ; 
ind  although  his  verses  are  still  read  with  pleasure  as  the 
(iDductions  of  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  thev  are 
sat  felt  to  ptttsess  any  high  degree  of  that  power  which  we 
mknk  for  in  poetry.  His  glory  is  now  that  of  one  <^our 
greatest  writers  in  prose.  Here,  with  his  delicate  sense  ^ 
pBWriety,  his  lively  &acy.  and  above  all,  his  moet  or^pnal 
sad  exquisite  humour,  he  was  in  his  proper  walk.  He  is  the 
faader  of  a  new  school  of  popular  writing ;  in  whidi,  like 
Hist  oOier  fijundert  of  schools,  he  is  still  unsurpassed  by  any 
wko  have  attempted  to  imitate  him.  His  TaUen,  ^jeetaiort, 
sad  GuardiaM,  ^ve  us  the  first  examples  of  a  style  poe- 
seautg  all  tiie  bMt  qualities  of  a  vehicle  of  general  amuse- 
neot  and  instruction ;  easy  and  fomiliar  without  coarseness, 
namatod  without  extrava^nce,  polished  without  unnatural 
lahoor,  and  from  its  flexibility  adapted  to  all  the  varieties 
if  the  gayand  the  serious. 

ADDrnON,  from  the  Latin  addo  to  give  to,  is  the  putting 
Mgrtber  of  two  or  more  magnitudes  into  one.  In  AriUimetic 
SM  Alaebia  it  also  signifies  the  most  convenient  method  <^ 
Mng  ton,  so  that  the  sum  or  coUeotion  aS  added  ^untities 
be  eoimted  or  leekoned  in  tiie  same  manner  as  tte 
fsrts  of  vhich  it  was  composed.  The  sign  of  this  citation 
a  -f .  wUeb  is  generally  pronounced  pbUy  the  Latin 
&r  ssorv.  Thus  a-\-b  wsots  us  to  add  the  number  de- 
vied  by  A  to  that  denoted  1^  a,  and  represents  Hbo  sum  of 

AdfitioD  oi  whcAB  numbers  in  aridimetic  is  p»linned 


partly  by  meittay.  parthr  by  flie  aid  of  tiw  dadnial  system 
of  numeratiott.  [See  NumaAnoN.]  The  sum  (tf  every 
two  numbus,  eadi  of  whieh  is  not  meter  than  9,  most 
be  remembered;  flxim  whraoe  die  addition  of  such  num- 
bers as  28  end  9,  33  and  6,  &e.,  can  be  perftomed  in  the 
head.  The  ftirtber  process  is  the  same  in  prindide,  whether 
the  several  quantities  to  be  sdded  together  be  tons,  hundreds, 
&0.,  pence,  shillings,  &c,  or  any  otner  denominalimi.  Pre- 
suming that  no  leeider  will  be  ignorant  of  the  ordinary 
methods,  we  will  show  the  ffuieial  principle  for  all  cases  in 
tile  following  questicm,  in  waieb  any  line  of  headings  may 
betaken:— 

Boodi.  Fwebai.  Juda. 

b  e  d 

g  * 

«  H 

Add  together  d.  A,  end  tt,  and  if  Ihey  be  nmts,  oonvert  the 
mm  into  tms  and  units ;  if  forUnngs,  into  pence  mod 
forthings,  Stc.,  meaning  tbneby,  take  tSe  greatest  numbw 
of  tens  out  of  all  the  units,  of  pence  out  of  all  the  Ihr^ings, 
See.,  in  »4-A-|-4  and  write  whiA  is  left  undern.  Carry  (as 
it  is  called)  the  tens,  pence,  &r.,  to  tike  next  column  on  the 
left,  and  add  successively  m,  g,  and  c  to  them,  taking  out  the 
hundreds,  shillings.  Sec,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  result, 
and  writing  the  remainder  only  under  m.  Carry  the 
hundreds,  &c.,  to  the  next  line  on  the  left,  and  so  on. 

The  addition  of  firactions  is,  in  principle,  as  follows.  We 
cannot  immediately  express  the  sum  of  one-hitif  of  a  ioat  and 
one-third  of  a  foot  otherwise  tiian  by  writing  1  of  a  foot 
But  if  we  leedlect  tiiat  on^Aol^  is  MnrMuiAr,  and  one- 
third  is  fvo-MvfA^  it  is  evident  uat  the  com  of  one-half  and 
one-third  is  fiw-mxtiu.  T^a  rale,  theieliie,  is : — feduoe  tiw 
various  firaetkms  to  othen  cf  equal  nine,  and  haring  tiw 
same  denominator  (see  Dbnohinatob),  add  the  nume- 
rators, retaining  tiie  denmninatmr:  or,  mtiUiply  every  name* 
ratnr  by  ev«y  denominatiHr,  except  its  own ;  add  the  resulli, 
which  gives  the  numerat^^  of  the  sum:  multiply  idl  tike 
denominators  tt^her  for  the  denominator  of  the  sum. 
Thus,  for— 

I  +  f  +  t  "l^ch  is 
2X7X5=  70] 
8  X  S  X  5  »  45jAdd 
4  X  3  X  7  -  84) 

199  numerator 

3x7x5  =  1 05  denominator. 
To  add  decimal  fractions,  arrange  them  so  that  the  decimal 
points  shall  foil  imder  one  anouer,  proceed  as  in  common 
addition,  and  let  the  decimal  point  in  the  sum  total  be  placed 
imder  the  other  dednial  points ; — 
14*103 

*04  1*04 

'118  118 
3-768  133143 
To  add  algebraical  quantities,  write  tikem  all  one  after 
anotiiar,  irilhont  changing  any  sign,  and  connect  the  terms, 
which  before  had  no  sign,  with  tike  rest,  bv  the  ngn +.  Thus 
a+6  and  a— 25added,  give  a+A+a— 2o.  This  is  the  sum. 
which  may  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  form,  b^  observing  that 
b  subtracted  twice  and  added  once,  is  equivalent  to  6  sub- 
tracted onoe,  and  that  a  is  added  to  a.  The  expressim  tiien 
becomes  2a-  6. 

When  the  quantities  are  fractional,  the  preceding  rule 
follows  the  appUcotion  of  another  similar  to  the  rule  in 
fractional  arithmetic.   Thus,  for 

^  ^.tikesumofwhlohis  ^Jil^ 

b  — 


(a  -  A)  =  a*  -  0*1  .J. 

1^-  a6  +      -I-  ^ 
or 


-h  numerator 

(a  -f-  4)  X  (a  —  6)  =      —  denominator. 

For  farther  information,  see  Library  if  U^tU  Know 
ledge,  A^rot  pp.  4,  2S;  Stud^/  Ma^tmahee^  pp.  is. 
28. 

ADDITION  of  Ratios.  A  phrase  which  may,  perhaps, 
at  first,  puzzle  the  mathematical  student  who  reads  old 
books,  and  which  we  therefore  explain  here.  Take  two 
ratios  or  proportions,  say  3  to  7  and  5  to  9 ;  the  ratio  ol 
3X5to7x9,  orofl5to63  w&s  formerly  said  to  be  the 

«am  of  the  ratios  of  3  to  7  and  9  to  9.  Sii 
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ffS  to  4  WW  widtobedoHMf  of  tiientio,  or  tfae  dupboate 
ratio,  of  9  to  S ;  dut  of  1S9  to8,lr^,  ortfae  tr^i&satonUio. 
lad  BO  on.  (See  Ratio,  Looabithv.]  The  Bum  of  the 
flnt  TBtioB  m  any  more  modflm  vorti  wonld  probdilj  mean 
3  +  1 ;  but  the  term  '  sum  of  the  fraotioni,'  would  most  hkidy 
be  ui9din  preftmnoe. 

ADSL  tic  Adai.  Ada!  w  ok  Araiae  name  given  to  all 
the  oonntriea  inhabited  hj  the  DuUtkil  tribes.  Olieae  tribes 
inhabit  the  coast  from  the  Bar  of  Tajorrah  to  the  S^t 
of  Bab^l-Blandeb  (to  wbidi  disfcriet  the  name  Adi^  till 
btaly^  was  azelosiTcuy  ^niUed),  and  &om  thence  to  Masso- 
wah.  How  &r  inland  they  extmd  is  not  known,  except  at 
the  nfffdiem  and  aoathem  cxtremltieB.  At  Massowah  they 
oeeniijr  the  flat  lying-  alooff  the  Bed  Sea.  and  the  aoclivity 
1^  wmeh  the  toue-und  of  Hgr^  is  ascended,  which  t(^ther 
are  about  40  miles  Inoad.  Behind  Tajuitsh  Bvtr  the  country 
extends  at  least  120  miles  from  the  sea.  The  territory 
gradnaliy  namwa  from  south  to  north. . 

Th%  sea-coast  of  Adal  is  above  300  mUes  in  length.  It  is 
Btoddad  with  rocky  ialanda  of  the  coral  formation,  to  wUch 
also  belongB  the  adjacent  coast.  Between  the  islandB  and 
the  mainland  are  sereral  anchonges,  few  o£  which  are  good. 

The  interior  of  Adal  is  known  only  along  the  routea  fol- 
lowed by  European  travellerB  in  ascending  from  the  sea  to 
the  toble-lands  of  Tigrd  and  Shoe.  The  ascent  to  Tigrd 
commonly  followed  by  travellers  is  that  from  Maasowah  to 
Halai,  a  Tillaee  8628  met  above  the  sea,  called  the  road  by 
the  Pass  of  Taranta.  The  caravan-road  to  Shoe,  on  the 
aonth,  mas  fiuan  Tqumh  to  Ankobar. 

Near  this  road,  not  fu  weat  from  end  of  the  Bay  of 
TigiirrHh,  oalled  Gnhbat-d-KharalL  it  Bahr  Anal  ^t 
Lake),  whidi  ia  070  fiaet  bdow  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
about  7  miles  long  and  8  wide.  One-third  of  its  suriace  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  salt,  half  a  foot  thick.  It  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  voleanic  district.  Near  this  road  is  another  lake 
called  AlAebbad,  into  which  the  Hawdsh  ihlls. 

^e  Dan&kil,  or  Donkali,  resemble  the  Oallas  in  appear^ 
anoe  [see  Abyssinia]  ;  they  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  are 
of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Ada!  does  not  supply  any 
article  for  foreign  commerce,  except  salt  from  Bahr  Assal. 

ADELUNG,  JOHANN  CHRISTOPH,  the  well- 
known  German  grammarian  and  universal  linguist,  was 
bom  at  Spantekon,  a  village  near  Anklam  in  Fomerania, 
cm  the  81h  of  Aiwust,  1 733.  He  leceived  his  first  education 
at  flu  town-flclum  of  A»Mam,  and  at  KloBter-Berge,  near 
Magdeburg ;  and  afterwanU  visbed  the  univeni^  of  Halle. 
In  17ft9  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  evangelical 
gymnasium  at  Erfurt:  but  he  held  this  situation  only  till 
1761,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  Catholic 
town-magistrates  about  a  point  of  difference  in  religion,  he 
fbundhimndfundertbenecesutyofleaTing Erfurt.  Adelung 
now  went  toXeipzig,  where  he  contiaued  to  reside  till  1787. 
He  supported  himself  by  literary  labours,  and  chiefly  by  trans- 
latioDs  of  valuable  works  of  foreign  literature.  The  number 
of  volumes  which  he  thus  prepared  ftir  the  press,  and  man^ 
of  which  he  enriched  with  extensive  additions  of  his  own,  is 
surprisingly  great  Among  them,  bis  Glowtrium  manuals 
adscriptoret  mediee  et  injtma  Latinitatu,  (Halle,  1772-84, 

vols.  Svo.)  founded  upon  the  previous  labonis  of  Du 
Cangeand  Charpentier,  deserves  paxticnlar  notice.  Besides 
these  numerous  tranaktiona  and  compilationB,  Adelung 
found  leisure  to  prepare  his  critical  dictionary  of  the  High- 
German  language.  iOrammatitch-kritisches  Worterbuch 
der  HocftdaUschen  Mundart.)  The  plan  of  this  work  bad 
already  been  projected  by  Gottsehed,  whom  death  pre- 
ventedftom  following  it  up  (1766),  and  who  left  but  scanty 
materials  for  its  exeoutioQ.  Adelung  now  turned  his  whole 
attentum  to  the  language  of  his  native  countrv,  and  several 
valuable  works  iDmUoie  Spraehlehre  fur  Scnulen,  Berlin, 
1781,  8vo.,  VnutandUchei  L^gebdvde  der  Deutschen 
Sprache,  Leipzig,  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.,  &c.)  were  the  result 
of  the  profound  study  which  he  gave  to  this  subject.  In 
1787  Adelung  was  called  to  Dresden  and  appointed  prin- 
cipal librarian  to  the  electoral  Ulvary  tiiere.  The  im- 
portant doeamenta  ftv  Sexon  histon  and  antic^uities  vdiich 
ware  now  under  his  care,  attracted  his  attention,  and  in- 
duced him  to  publish  several  wwks  of  deep  research  on  the 
history  and  ancient  institutums  of  the  state  which  he  served. 
Soon,  however,  his  old  predilection  for  philological  and  lin- 
gidBtio  inquiriee  returned,  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  his 
MUhridatMt  a  work  which  he  intended  should  contain  a 
snocmet  historical  account  of  all  the  known  languages  of  the 
earth,  with  a  translation  of  the  livd'e  Flayer,  gnen  at  a 


speeimenc^ttinanyaaoouldbeitRwared.  Death  ptevaaM 
lum  from  oenying  mis  vast  pnyeot  into  execution.  Adelnag 
(fiedcu^lOni  of  September,  1806,  only  afewmontbsafter 
Oeflxat  volume  of  the  kbthridatea,  giving  an  aocountof  the 
Asiatic  languages,  had  speared.  Tfae  plan  of  the  wm^ 
was  afterwards  taken  op  by  J<^iann  Severin  Vater,  who 
ocHopIeted  the  whole  in  fiw  T<duines.--[6ea  the  article 
■  Adelung,'  hjr  SbarU  iaEnoh  imd  Gnibar'a  fiseyefapadKsi 
vol.  i.l 

ADIBK,  a  town  and  harbour  stuated  on  a  promontory  at 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Arabia,  in  ia°  ^  N.  lut.,  and 
45°  W  E.  kng.  Befim  the  Bzitiah  took  ^OBSBBsiMi  of  it  in 
1839,  Aden  wbb  a  miserable  ]daoe,  oonsisting  of  a  sanfl 
Domber  of  mud  Imta,  and  coniuninff  from  600  to  lOOO  hal& 
starved  inhal^anta.  It  hta  ainoe  a«uiaed  rapidly  ia  pros* 
peri^,  and  haa  now  a  floorishinr  trade,  in  1846,  it  waa 
stated  to  have  a  population  of  at  bast  SS>000,  indadingthe 
troooa,  who  amounted  to  S500. 

Tne  town  is  built  on  t  paiinBula,  united  to  the  mainland  by 
a  low,  narrow,  sandy  isthmus.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  at  the 
eastern  base  of  a  mountain  maaa  called  Jebel  Shamsum,  1776 
feet  high. .  The  peninsula  is  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
the  vaUey  in  which  the  town  hes,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol* 
cano.  AdrapoBseBseBalmoBttheonlyaafoharbooronthatooast. 

Hie  place  has  been  long  famous  for  ita  commerce  and  ita 
deligbtfdl  climate.  The  native  name  Aden,  or  Bden  {Para- 
dise), and  the  Greek  name  Budaimon  (the  Proaperous),  are 
expreseive  of  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  he^.  The  Por- 
tuguese stm^ed  hard  to  obtain  it  in  the  fifteenth  eantuiT, 
as  a  ^ace  of  unportanoe  on  the  road  to  India.  The  turn 
took  It  in  tfae  sixteenth  eenturj,  b^t  it  became  enbseqiKiit^ 
independent  vS  thern^  and  its  trade  mdually  declined  tiu 
it  became  insignificant.  8inoe  Aden  became  a  chief  statioa 
for  the  steamers  passing  to  and  from  Suez  and  Bombay,  it 
has  been  rapidly  rising  in  importuue.  Thoi^  tha  tem- 
perature is  often  high,  sometimes  rising  to  104 ,  the  statioa 
IS  by  no  means  unhealthy. 

ADHESION.  Thia  term  has  generally  been  employed 
to  denote  the  property  by  which  two  solids,  a  solid  and  a 
fluid,  two  solids  and  an  interposed  fluid,  or  two  fluids  re- 
main attached  to  each  other  when  their  snrfhces  are  brought 
into  contact  Adhesion,  in  some  inatances,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  little  if  at  all  different  from  cohencm,  and  de- 
pendant upon  the  same  cause,  white*  in  othn  cases,  it 
appean  to  be  eonneeted  with,  and  laobaUy  to  a  onwderable 
extent  derived  ftom,  oheniical  afiini^ ;  when,  for  examide, 
two  Bur&ces  of  lead  are  presaed  to^eum.  the  adhesioa  n- 
semhles  mere  cohesion,  it  acts  at  msensible  distances  like 
that  power,  and  no  change  of  properties  ensues  in  the  metal. 
1ft  however,  the  surfoce  of  a  pwce  of  lead  is  put  into  contact 
with  mercury,  the  two  metau  act  upon  and  combine  with 
each  other,  and  an  amalgam  is  produced  by  chemical 
affinity.  There  are  other  instancea  in  which  the  adhesion  ia 
not  distinctiy  to  be  referred  to  cohesion,  and  in  which  it 
certainly  does  not  depend  upon  chemical  affinity,  aa  when 
a  plate  of  glass  adheres  to  the  surface  of  mercury/ or 
liquids  rite  in  small  tubes  by  capillarv  attraction. 

Among  the  earlier  attempts  to  ibtermine  the  force  of 
adheuon  are  those  of  Dr.  B.  Taykir,  in  a  paper  on  magnetiGm 
iPML  Traa*.  1721).  He  performed  various  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  force  adhesun  between  wood  and  water, 
by  determining  tile  force  in  weight  required  to  separata 
them.  He  found  it  to  be  duectty  as  the  auifhce,  and  that 
a  square  inch  of  wood  leqoired  flffy  grains  to  raise  it  ftom 
tjie  water. 

H.  Achard  (B»r/m  Memoirt,  1776)  made  a  vast  number 
of  experiments  on  the  force  of  adhesion  between  platea  of  - , 
glass  of  different  diameters,  and  many  hquids,  and  upon  tHe  J 
adhesion  of  twenty  diflbrent  subataneee  with  as  many  liquida.  i 
It  hod  been  supfiosed  that  adhesion  was  derived  flrom  at- 1 
moqiheric  pressure,  but  M.  Achard  found  that  by  vaiyinv^ 
the  pressure  no  change  ooourred  in  the  adhesive  force 
glass  and  water;  and  that  the  adhesion  of  fluids  to  solids- 
ms  uniformly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  traiparature.  Tku* 
diminution  in  the  force  of  adhesion  Inr  increase  of  tetmpersL-. 
tures  WBS  attributed  by  Gnyton  de  Morreau  to  the  zurefiu>- 
lion  oi  the  fluid  by  heat,  and  tfae  oonsequent  Te&sctkm  ol 
pointe  tsl  contact  in  the  same  space 

As  the  snr&oes.of  the  stdids  emjdoyed  by  Dr.  Taylor  aiu 
M.  Achard  must  have  been  wetted  hy  the  liquids,  it  kaaj 
been  objected  to  their  experiments,  and  especially  by  1^ 
Dutourin  the  Journal  de  PAyit^ue,  that  they  do  ncrt  provi 
any  adhesion  betmen  tin  lolia  ai^u^^^^^ oolaraioi 
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Mmn  the  two  poitaons  of  ib»  liquid  whufti  haw  been 
Mpmied.  If  this  otgection  be  vilid.  then  thote  onlj  can  be 
tauideced  is  inroper  eases  of  adhesion,  in  which  no  partiole 
of  one  fubstasoe  remains  with  the  other  after  the  i«paration 
(^tbeii  soriiMes,  as  when  glass  is  separated  from  mercurjr ; 
ILDutDar  found  that  a  Ssc  of  glass  11  lines  (Frenoh)  in 
<fciMter  adhered  to  mercury  with  a  tone  of  194  grains. 
II.  6u}^  published  in  1 777  in  hit  EUmmu  de  Chfade, 
of  expeiiments  on  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
ilerm  metals  and  mercury ;  his  method  was  as  follows : — 
Ai  metals  ware  perfectly  pure,  csnnilar,  and  me  inch  in  dia- 
■eter ;  they  were  all  of  ute  same  thieknes*  and  suspended 
hnn  a  ring  in  the  centre  at  the  arm  of  an  aMfty-balanoe 
ud  oouDterpMned ;  the  platea  were  then  api^ied  to  the 
inftnof  the  memay,  which  was  ohangad  in  each  operi- 
■gni,  ud  the  weights  required  to  detach  them  were  as  fol- 

Gntna,  Oniiu. 

Gold   446        Zinc   804 

Shv  4S9        Copper   ....  142 

Tin   418        Antimony  .  .  .  1'26 

Lead   397        Iron   US 

Binnuth    ...   372       Cobalt   8 

Plattna  ....  282 
In  tbwe  experiments  the  phenomena  of  adhesion  appear 
Id  depend  upon  the  degree  of  chemical  affinity  masting  be- 
tmn  the  mercury  and  the  metals  applied  to  its  smmoe. 
if  the  affinii^  be  ireak,  the  two  surfbeea  will  separate  by  the 
iffliBition  of  a  slight  ftiee.  Indeed.  M.  Ouyton  himself 
widen  Aat  ttie  weight  reqmred  to  separate  the  different 
lAb  from  mercury  may  dircedy  mpress  their  affinity  fia* 
i  It  viU  be  evident  tm  a  moment**  eonsideratioa  that  the 
of  adhesion  is  pofeedy  independent  cf  the  dnnsicies 

<'is»  different  metals. 

Tte  most  important  cases  of  adheeioa,  perhaps,  are  those 
ipm  to  the  sur&ce  of  solids.  All  solid  bodies  attract  the 
■ndtt  of  gases  with  greater  or  less  force,  so  that  CTery 
Ujrhss,  ss  it  were,  a  condensed  atmosphere  adhering  to 
itliidi  it  is  difficult  to  ranoTe.  Porous  and  powdered 
presenting:  the  greatest  amount  of  surface,  exhibit 
lii  property  in  the  most  remarkable  d^ree.  Heat  is 
by  the  condensation  that  liie  gases  m^ergo. 
"Ui^  descnbee  this  relatirai  of  gases  to  stdids  as  playing  an 
Witut  part  in  many  prooessea. 

'Is  this  manner  every  porous  body— roeks,  stonee,  the 
U  of  the  fields,  &c.— imbibe  air,  and  thererore  oxy^pen; 
ksndlest  solid  molecule  is  thus  surrounded  by  its  own 
teipbera  of  condensed  oxygen  \  and  if  in  their  vicini^ 
Ab  bodies  exist  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  a 
■liDttion  is  effected.  When,  for  instance,  carbon  and 
^inrn  are  thus  present,  thev  are  converted  into  nourish- 
|M  fin  vq^etables — into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The 
fad^iment  of  beat  when  air  or  watery  vapour  is  ahsOTbed, 
•Mbowledged  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  condmaatton 
l^ftt  ic6on  of  surfaces, 

^  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting;  case  of  this  kind 
'"istheahsorptionof  oxygenbyplatmmn.  Inthestate 
•  this  metal  absorbs  more  than  800  times  its  volume 
I  gas,  and  this  o:^gen  must  be  contained  within  it 
■Me  <a  condensation  greater  than  that  of  liquid  water.' 
when  condensed  within  the  pores,  or  upon  the 
of  solid  bodies,  ediibit  a  highly  intensified  caemical 
When  hydrogen  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  on  the 
of  spongy  platinum,  the  pores  of  which\  contain 
Bd  oxygen,  we  see  the  ^^tinum  become  red-hot, 
>te  jet  aoou  taJces  fire.   The  hydrogen  gas,  which 
Ht  combine  with  nncondensed  oxygen  unless  a  flame 
combines  immediately  and  directhy  with  the 
oxygen.    Water  is  thus  formed,  and  the  imme- 
Tenit     this  oxidatioi^  or  slow  combustion  of  the 
,  is  a  development  of  heat.' 
8I0NS,  "theory  of,  in  Botany,  is  the  basis  of 
of  the  philosophic  part  of  that  science,  and  forms 
f  llie  DKMt  strikmg  points  of  di  Arence  between  the 
of  Uie  present  and  preceding  schools.   It  ihovs 
May  of  iba  varied  characters,  which  cause  so 
a  divetB:^  of  s^mearancein  the  vegetable  Ung- 
■DgiDite  in        aohswtn  of  a  fcw  va*y  simple 
;  ind  that  wlut  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  pturts 
different  nature,  only  seem  so  in  consequence 
m  whicli  such  adhesion  occurs.   Thus,  the  stem 
'  Boot  a  homogeneous  mass  of  vegetable  matter, 
^by  holes*  or  ItUed  by  little  cavUieBcansed  by  the 


extrication  of  air  in  it  whw  in  a  soft  state,  but  is  produced 
W  tiie  adhesion  of  certain  elementary  bodies  called  Cellolar 
'KaBue,  Filnous  Tissue,  and  Vasetdar  Tissue  (see  Blbhim- 
TAKY  Organs),  arran^ied  in  a  definite  manner,  whidi  vaxiss 
with  species ;  neither  is  a  lea^  or  a  fruit,  or  a  flower  a  mere 
mass  of  pulp,  or  an  expansion,  like  the  bom  of  an  animal, 
but  alio  con^sts  of  these  same  elementary  o^ans  in  a  state 
of  adhesion.  To  gardeners  it  has  been  long  known  that 
the  property  of  adbiesion  between  contigiMus  parts  exists  to 
a  certain  degree ;  for  the  operation  of  grafting  or  budding  a 

Clon  of  one  plant  upon  another  is  dep^dent  upon  iL 
y  also  know  that  if  two  cucumbers,  or  two  qtpUs,  or 
even  two  hard  braDohss  be  artiflcially  placed  in  oontast 
when  in  a  growing  state,  they  will  adhere,  so  as  to  bsosMe 
what  may  be  oaUsd  vagetaUe  twins;  and  tfiat  the  same 
phenomenon  sometimss  ooeuts  oonstantijr  in  certain  enlti- 
vated  plants,  of  whioh  an  instance  is  fhmished  by  the  elus> 
ter  golden  pippin  apple,  whose  fruit  is  usually  twin. 

Guided  by  these  well-known  facts,  modem  botanists  have 
discovered  that  the  property  of  adhesion  explains  the  true 
nature  of  every  ot^an  that  plants  boar,  and  that  there  is 
none  so  anomalous  whioh  cannot  be  shown  to  owe  its  ap- 
pearance in  a  great  measure  to  the  nmon  of  conttguoas 
parts.  As  it  is  very  important  that  this  should  be  dfeaihr 
understood  by  all  who  make  Botany  thev  study,  we  diaU 
proceed  to  give  several  illustrations  of  it 

Some  leaves  are  said  to  be  stem-elasinng  or  anftodcanl, 
when  thrir  base  partially  snrrounds  the  stsm  {fig.  a) ;  while 
some  stems  are  said  to  be  perfcdiale,  whsn  they  seen  as  if 
they  pierced  through  the  leaf^  as  in  Bnplsiunun  rotimdi- 
folium  b) ;  but  the  latter  dillbr  firom  we  brum  only  in 
this  that  m  the  flnt  the  lobes  at  the  base  of  the  leaf  embtaos 
the  rtem  without  adhering,  while  in  the  second  they  not  only 
clasp  the  stem  but  grow  tMether  where  their  mai^^s  come  in 
contact.  Some  leaves  are  hollow,  as  in  the  piteher  plant,  and 
these  were  formerly  thought  to  be  special  orgus  with  which 
no  analogy  could  be  discovered ;  they  are  now  known  to  be 
leaves  which  have  rolled  up  so  that  their  opposite  margins 
come  in  contact  and  adhere.  Other  leaves,  growing  from 
opposite  sides  of  a  stem,  adhere  in  ooLsequenee  of  tiwir 
bases  becoming  connate  (Jfg.  e),  as  in  the  honeysuckle ; 
and  finally  there  are  others,  many  of  which  grolr,  in  what 
botanists  call  a  whorl,  that  is  to  say,  all  round  a  stem  upon 
the  same  plane,  and  adhere  by  their  matins  into  a  shMth 
{Jfg.  d),  as  in  Casnarina. 


[;AdiiMioii.j 

In  other  wgans  adhesioBs  of  a  similar  nature  ooeur. 
In  the  calyx  all  the  sepals,  or  parts,  are  often  distinct,  ss 
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in  the  ranunculus ;  but  they  also  often  adhere  by  their  edges, 
into  a  sort  of  cup,  as  in  the  cherry.  Botanists  used  to  con- 
sider iSae  ^fner  as  composed  of  many  leaves,  and  the  latter 
as  compoBed  of  but  one  lea(  cut  at  the  edge  into  %  certain 
number  of  lobes.  In  the  corolla  the  petals  axe  either  all 
aepuate,  as  in  the  me,  or  thevadhwehythnr  edges  into 
I  a  cap  orbdl,  as  in  the  diffteent  heaths*  Campauuk,  and  the 
like ;  while  the  first  was  called  many-petaled,  the  second 
vere  called  one-petaled,  it  being  thought,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  calyx,  that  it  was  a  sin^e  petal  of  a  special  kind, 
out  into  liHMs  bA  the  margin. 

Similar  adhesions  take  place  between  the  stamens.  In 
the  rose  they  are  all  distinct  from  each  other ;  in  the  gera- 
ninm  they  uightly  adhere  at  the  base  0) ;  in  the  mulow 
they  adhere  into  a  tube,  except  near  the  upper  extremity, 
where  they  are  not  united,  and  have  their  ordinary  appear- 
ance (Jlg./)i  in  other  plants  they  grow  together  into  a  solid 
tube  inwh^h  no  trace  oi  separation  can  be  discovered,  as  in 
tbeeenuB  Guarea  (Jlg-g)- 

Rnally,  in  the  laatiUum  there  axe  certain  parts  called 
earpeUa,  each  of  whioh  is  a  hollow  body  tenninatod  by  a  s^le 
and  sti^na.  These  carpella  are  hdlow,  because  they  are 
formed  of  a  flat  organ  doubled  up  so  that  its  edges  come  in 
contact,  and  adhere  to  each  other.  Sometimes  only  one  car- 
pdUun  is  present  inaflower.as  in  the  cherry  (Jt^.h);  some- 
times sevnal,  as  in  the  rose  (Jig.  t).  The  adfalBSions  in  the 
latter  case  cause  many  of  the  diflEerences  we  observe  in 
the  structure  of  fruits ;  for  instance,  en  apple  is  composed  of 
five  such  carpella,  adhering  to  each  other  and  to  the  calyx ; 
an  orange  is  oompoeed  of  many  siich  carpella,  each  of  its  lobes 
being  one.  In  the  nigella,  the  s^les  of  the  carpella  are  all 
distinitt  (_fig.  k),  but  in  the  lily  and  the  myrtle  (y^.  t),  the 
styles  of  the  cs^pella  adhere  so  completely  that  there  seems 
to  be  but  one.  In  the  apple,  the  calyx  seems  to  grow  from  the 
top  of  the  fruit ;  this  is  caused  by  the  carpella  ha%ing  at  a 
*eiry  earlr  period  adhered  to  the  insi^  of  the  calyx,  which 
oflerwaios  ^tom»  with  flieir  growth,  and,  finally,  leaves  its 
extremities  m  a  withered  state  near  the  top  of  the  carpella : 
in  the  cherry,  on  the  contrary,  no  adhesion  ever  takes 
ptaoe  between  the  cax^llum  and  the  calyx ;  and,  conse- 
qumtly,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  latter 
upon  its  upper  end.  In  the  raspberry,  the  fruit  is  enabled 
to  slip  like  a  thimUe  fivm  off  the  receptacle,  because  the 
carpella  all  adhere  by  their  sides. 

For  further  information  consult  Lindley's  IntroduoHon 
to  BoUmy;  Balfour's  Class  Book  of  Botany;  Schleiden's 
Princi^let  of  Soienttfie  Botany;  and  more  particulorlT  a 
little  work,  also  by  the  last-named  author^  entitled  The 
PlmOj  a  Bwginsaky. 

ADIANTUH,  a  genus  of  donilbnms  ferns,  so  called  hy 
the  Greeks,  because  the  leaves  an  of  such  a  nature  that 
water  will  not  readily  moistoi  dwm.  The  idant  described 
by  Hippomtes  and  his  successors  under  this  name,  appears 
to  have  been  the  A.  C^nllus  Veneris,  or  the  maiden-  hair 
fern — a  rare  European  species,  occasionally  met  with  on 
moist  rocks,  and  old  damp  walls,  even  in  this  country. 
From  other  genera  of  the  same  tribe  it  is  known  by  its  size, 
or  masses  of  reproductive  particloa,  being  situated  upon  the 
margin  of  the  leaves,  and  carried  over  by  a  thin  curved 
scale  which  separates  tcom  the  leaf  by  its  inner  edge.« 

The  number  of  species  is  very  considerable,  probably  not 
&r  from  80  or  90.  and,  as  is  the  case  in  all  extensive 
gei^B  of  ferns,  comprehend  every  degree  of  division  of  the 
leaves,  from  pwfect  simplicity  to  what  botaidsts  call  mpra^ 
deoomnosition.  All  those  in  which  tiie  leaves  ara  much 
divideo,  are  remarkable  fer  the  very  ddicata  edastie  sttdks 
on  which  the  broad  leaflets  are  attaclud ;  it  is  to  this  circum- 
stance that  the  name  of  maiden's-hair  has  been  giran  to 
the  European  species.  The  genus  is  scattered  over  all  the 
world  fsom  Europe  to  New  Zealand,  but  is  not  found  in 
any  high  latitudes  in  either  hemisphm ;  by  far  the  greater 
port  of  the  species  inhabit  damp  tropical  woods. 

A.  CapUku  VenerUt  is  a  dark  green  stemless  plant, 
found  m  damp,  sharp,  rocky  places,  by  the  side  of  water- 
courses, and  on  the  edge  of  wells,  where  the  air  is  keen  and 
dry.  Its  leaves,  which  are  from  six  to  fifteen  inches  high, 
have  a  blackish-purple,  highly-polished  stalk,  divided  into  a 
greatnumber  of  very  slender  ramifications,  from  the  extre- 
mities of  which  proceed  the  thin,  delicate,  wedge-shaped 
leaflets,  which  an  notched  uregolarly  upon  tl^ir  upper 
edge,  and  have  the  most  graeefol  appearance  imaginwle 
when  growinga  little  abcre  the  eye,  and  gently  agitated  by 
dtf  wind.    Wonderftil  nwdieitud  pnperties  woe  onoe 


ascribed  to  this  species,  but  they  have  bng  sinoe  been  dis- 
covered to  have  no  existence  except  in  the  exa^ention  of 
fenoiful  practitioners.  All  that  can  be  disooverm  in  it  is,  a 
slight  but  pleasant  aromatic  flavour ;  Che  FVwch  oocauon^y 
use  it  in  dight  coughs.  CapiUaire  is  prepared  by  pouring 
boiling  syrup  upon  uie  leaves  of  this  speows,  WfxA.  ptda- 
turn,  an  American  plant  of  larger  growmand  fer  less  divided 
leaves ;  a  litde  flarour  is  anenrerds  given  with  orange- 
flowers. 

ADIGE,  the  Athesis  of  the  Romans,  coUed  fay  the 
Grermans  E&eh,  is  a  considerable  river  of  Nortii  Italy,  whidi 
has  its  source  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  above  Brixok ;  it  en  ten 
Italy  by  Bolzano  and  the  valley  of  IVento,  flows  in  a  soutbeni 
direction  by  Roveredo,  parallel  to  and  for  the  most  part 
about  6  miles  from,  the  lake  of  Garda,  then  turning  abruptly 
towards  the  east,  passes  throueh  Verona  and  Legnago ;  it 
afterwards  enters  tiie  groat  Ddta  between  the  Bronta  and 
the  Po,  and  formiogseveral  branches,  empties  its  waters  into 
the  Asiatic  Sea.  Selow  Verona,  it  is  £rom  300  to  600  filet 
wide ;  and  from  Legnago^  its  goieral  course  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parallel  to  that  of  the  Po.  It  is  a  deep  and  r^iid 
stream,  dividing  by  its  course  the  old  Venetian  territories 
from  Lombardy  Proper.  Its  emtire  course  is  about  240 
miles.  It  is  navigable  up  to  T^«nt;  bait  the  navigmtion  is 
dangerous  from  its  velod^. 

ADIFOCIRE.  A  substance  so  named  frmn  adept  fat, 
and  cera\r3.x,  because  it  possesses  the  properties  partly  of  fet 
and  partly  of  wax ;  it  is  a  body  of  a  peculiar  nature,  being 
intermediate  between  fat  and  wax,  and  bearing  a  close  re- 
semblance to  spermaceti.  This  name  was  ^ven  by  M. 
Fourcroy  in  1786,  to  the  substance  in  question,  which  he 
discovered  on  examining  a  piece  of  human  hvcr  that  had 
remained  ibr  ten  years  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  laborabn^of 
M.  Poultier  de  la  Salle.  In  the  samo  year  Fourcn^  had 
the  opportitniW  of  observing  an  accumulat»Hi  of  adipocire  on 
a  scale  of  jBodigious  extent,  under  dronmstanoes  of  a  pecu- 
liar nature,  whiich  are  highly  curious.  There  was  in  Paris 
an  immense  burial-ground,  called  La  Cimetidre  des  Innocen&. 
This  place  had  been  the  receptacle  of  the  dead  for  a  cousi- 
derable  part  of  the  population  of  Paris  for  several  centuries. 
On  account  of  some  improvements  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
was  determined  to  remove  this  cemetery.  The  number  of 
burials  in  this  place  had  amounted  to  some  thousands  an- 
nually. The  bodies  were  deposited  in  pits  or  ticnches  about 
thirty  feet  deep ;  each  pit  was  capable  of  holding  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  booies ;  and  as  the  pits  became  ftill  they 
were  covered  with  a  few  feet  of  earth.  The  extent  of  tlu 
whole  aroa  was  about  seven  thousand  square  yards,  and  this 
raace  became  at  last  occupied  l^  a  mass  whidi  consisted 
slmost  entirely  of  animal  matter,  rinng  several  feet  above 
the  natural  level  of  the  seal.  Sraentific  men  were  specially 
charged  by  the  government  to  direct  the  precautions  requi- 
site for  securing  the  health  of  the  workmen  in  remo\-ing  this 
immense  mass  of  putrefying  animal  matter ;  among  whom 
were  Fouroroy  andThouret,  the  latter  of  whom  has  i^ven  a 
most  interestmg  account  of  the  circumstances  attendUng  the 
opening  of  the  ground,  and  the  former  an  analysis  of  the 
new  and  singular  object  that  presented  itself  for  investiga- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  change  was  found  in  the  homes 
that  had  been  heaped  together  in  the  trenches.  The  first 
of  ^ese  trenches  opened  in  the  presence  of  Fourcroy.  had 
been  closed  for  fifteen  years  The  coffins  were  in  good 
preservation ;  the  covers  hein^  removed,  the  bodies  were 
observed  at  tin  bottom,  leavuig  a  considerable  distance 
between  thdr  surface  uid  the  cover,  and  flatteDod*  as  if 
they  had  suflbred  a  strouf^  compression ;  the  llnm  which 
had  covered  tiwm  was  slightly  adherent  to  the  bodies : 
beneath  the  linen  was  found  nothing  but  irregular  massoa 
of  a  soft  ductile  matter  of  a  grey-white  colour,  resem- 
bling common  white  cheese,  the  resemblance  being  more 
string  irom  the  print  which  the  threads  of  the  linen 
had  made  upon  its  surfece.  The  bones,  which  were  sur- 
rounded by  this  matter,  had  no  solidity,  but  were  readily 
broken  by  sudden  pressure.  The  head  was  en%'ironed  with 
this  peculiar  matter ;  the  face  was  no  longer  distinguishable ; 
the  mouth  was  disorganized ;  no  trace  remained  of  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  were  all  coniVtsed 
together,  and  umverted  into  this  ftitty  matter ;  and  this  was 
also  invKriably  tiie  case  witii  the  brain.  None  of  this  matter 
WBS  found  in  bodies  isolated  from  each  oCher,  hut  only  in 
those  accumulated  in  the  common  graves.  From  various 
observations  it  was  fiiimd  that  this  nitty  matter  was  capa- 
ble of  enduring  in  these  buiying-pl^ces  for  Uiir^  or  finty 
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jMiSt  bnt  that  uhiinately  it  became  corroded  and  vas  dia- 
tipated. 

This  substance,  thus  presented  for  examination  under 
gach  remarkable  circumstances,  is  considered  by  M. 
Foorcroy  as  an  ammooiacal  soap,  formed  of  a  peculiar  oil 
cnnbmea  Trith  ammonia.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  melts 
at  about  130**  Fahrenheit ;  by  a  strong  heat  it  is  decomposed 
inA  the  solution  of  ammonia.  Alcohol  acts  but  slightly 
upon  it  at  common  temperatures,  but  when  boiling  dis- 
MMTes  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight,  the  greater  port  of 
irtnch  separates  on  coohng  in  small  acicular  crystals.  Lime, 
potash,  and  soda  decmnpofle  adipocire  vith  the  solution  of 
nmumia.  It  is  decompmed  Inr  nitric  acid  witii  the  produc- 
tiim  of  nitric  oxidsi  ana  by  sulphuric  add  with  the  cu^elop- 
HMUt  of  charcoal.  M.  Cherreul  {Itecherehes  «ur  ha  Corjjt 
grtui  finds  that  adipocire  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of 
margaric  acid,  and  a  small  quantily  of  oleic  aaii  combined 
with  a  fitUe  ammonia,  potash,  and  lime. 

IXffOTent  opinions  hare  been  entertuned  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation  by  which  adipocire  is  produced.  PVom  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Gibbes  (Phil.  Tratu.  1 794),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  muscular  flesh,  when  buried  in  moist  earth,  is,  by 
a  peculiar  kind  of  decomposition,  scarcely  to  be  considered 
as  putrefection,  conrerted  into  adipocire ;  and  this  change 
be  found  was  expedited  by  exposure  to  running  water. 

H.  Gay-Lussac  has  stated  it  as  the  opinion  both  of  him- 
adf  and  M.  Chevrenl,  that  ib»  apparent  conversion  of  flesh 
bMo  adipocire  is  merdy  a  deception ;  and  ia  nothiiw^  more 
Ami  the  wasting  of  ihe  muscwar  fibres,  while  the  Tat  re- 
mains. The  experiments  on  which  this  conclusion  are 
ftmnded  (Aim.  ae  Chim.  etdePhyt.  iv.  71)  are  these: — 
fibrin  of  blood  was  kept  in  water,  renewed  once  every  two  or 
three  days  ftr  three  months ;  it  all  wasted  way,  and  no  fat 
wl^ever  remained.  Muscle  of  beef  and  liver  being  treated 
in  the  same  way,  some  fatty  matter  remained.  Dr.  Thomson 
states  that  a  body  which  had  lain  in  a  moss  in  Scotland  for 
more  t^an  a  century,  was  examined  a  few  years  since,  and 
(bund  to  be  entirely  converted  into  a  hard  saponaceous  mat- 
ter; a  pntion  cut  itom  the  thigh  was  chiefly  adipocire; 
and  the  quantity  of  fatty  matter  was  much  too  large  to  sup- 
pose it  to  have  pre-existed  in  the  living  body.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  similar  case  observed  bv  Sir  E.  Home 
and  Mr.  Brands,  and  published  in  the  Pkilosophical  Trans- 
aeHanafx  1813. 

"By  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  lean  flesh,  Dr. 
Gibbes  obtained  a  substance  which  he  consi^red  as  exactly 
similar  to  the  adipocire  produced  in  the  mode  already  de- 
scribed. Dr.  Bostock  {Nicholson's  Journal,  8vo.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
I3d)  also  formed  adipocire  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid ;  it  is, 
however,  most  probaole  that  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
acid  is  essentialty  different  from  the  true  adipocire. 

A'DIPOSE  SUBSTANCE,  adeps,  fat.  ADIPOSE 
TISSUE,  TeUi  atUposa,  Latin ;  J^ssu  f^aisseux,  Fr. 

Adipose  substance,  or  fat,  is  an  ammal  oil,  which  re- 
sembles, in  its  essential  properties,  the  vegetable  oils.  It  is 
wholly  inorganic  though  contained  in  an  organized  tissue. 
It  varies  in  its  consistence,  or  rather  in  the  temperature  at 
which  it  becomes  solid.  In  general,  it  forms  a  pretty  firm 
solid,  oonstitutiiig  suet,  which,  when  divested  of  the  mem- 
biane  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  called  taOow ;  but  Hiere 
lie  animala  in  which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  tiie 
atmosphere,  it  always  remains  fluid,  as  in  the  oetacea.  At 
the  tempenUure  of  the  human  body,  it  is  fluid.  It  is  there- 
fee  ooncei:\'ed,  that  during  life  it  must  exist  in  a  fluid  or 
■eini-fhiid  state;  though,  when  observed  in  the  living 
body,  as  when  incisions  are  made  thioi^li  die  adipose 
membrane,  either  in  the  human  subject  or  in  animals,  it 
appears  as  a  soft,  yielding,  compressible  substance,  with 
a  slight  degree  of  translucence.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  eoQchide  that  this  degree  of  firmness,  as  well  as  the 
general  aApearanoe  which  it  exhibits  in  the  living  sulgect, 
is  wfadly  derived  fVora  the  organized  membrane  in  whioh  it 
is  contained. 

Human  £at,  when  separated  firom  the  tissue  ui  which  it 
is  deposited,  ia  of  a  irtutish-yeUow  colour,  and  the  colouring 
matter,  being  sohible  in  water,  is  capable  of  being  removed 
by  wBsimu;.  It  is  white  and  transparent  in  propntion  to 
the  yoothfulness  of  the  subject,  the  yellow  colour  increasing 
with  age.  When  purified,  it  is  perfectly  white,  inodorous, 
and  of  a  mild,  insipid  taste.  It  is  l^hter  than  water,  and 
burns  witii  rapidi^.  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  bewmes 
nand,  and  gives  on  a  volatile  aoid,  which  has  a  strong 
fldonr.   It  is  one  of  the  ftw  animal  sobstances  wUeh  does 
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not  contain  axote ;  its  ultimate  elements  are  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen.  B6rard  has  succeeded  in  producing, 
artificially,  a  substance  very  analogous  to  animal  fat.  On 
mixing  together  one  measure  of  cariwnic  acid,  ten  measures 
of  nanauretted  hydrogen,  and  twen^  of  hydrogen,  and 
transmitting  the  mixture  through  a  red-hot  tube,  several 
white  cryst^s  were  obtained,  which  were  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  fltsible  by  heat  into  an  oily  fluid. 

Until  recently,  it  was  conceived  that  fat  is  a  simple 
principle,  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  animal 
organization:  but  M.  Chevreul,  who  has  examined  this 
substance  witih  extraordinary  diligence,  lus  demonstrated 
that  it  is  not  a  simple  principle ;  hut  lliat  it  consists  of 
two  substances  which  are  capable  of  being  separated  fcom 
each  other,  and  obtained  in  a  distinct  nrm.  Of  these 
substances,  one,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmos- 

Ehere,  is  solid ;  the  other  fluid.  To  the  solid  substance 
e  nves  the  name  of  stearine,  from  a-Uap,  fat  or  suet,  uid 
to  the  fluid  substance  «fain«,  fVom  S\aiQv,  oil.  Stearine, 
the  solid  portion  of  fat,  is  a  substance  colourless,  tasteless, 
nearly  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol,  separable  fh)m  this 
solution  in  the  form  of  small,  silky  needles,  and  preserving 
its  solidity  at  a  temperature  of  99°  Fahrenheit  Elaine, 
the  oily  principle  of  fat,  is  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  60" 
Fahrenheit ;  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  without  odour,  lighter 
than  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  0*913,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol.  The  difference  in  the  fluidi^-,  or  the 
melting  point  of  the  &t  of  different  animals,  depends  on 
the  proportions  in  which  these  two  substances  are  combined; 
in  toe  more  solid  the  stearine,  in  the  less  consistent  the 
elai'ne,  being  in  excess. 

The  chemical  processes  by  which  these  substances  arc 
obtEuned  are  simple.  Adeps,  tallow,  or  fixed  oil,  ia  dis- 
solvable in  very  pure,  hot  alcohol ;  the  stearine  separates 
from  the  solution  by  crj'stallization,  assuming  the  fbrm,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  of  fine  silky  needlea,  while  the 
elaVne  is  procured  by  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  There 
is  a  still  simpler  process.  Fixed  oil  is  ccmgealed  by  a  low 
temperature ;  the  mass  is  then  pressed  Iwtween  folds  of 
bibulous  paper  j  the  elaine  soaks  into  the  bibulous  paper, 
and  the  stearine  remains  in  a  separate  form ;  when  the 
bibulous  paper  is  pressed  under  water,  the  oily  matter  which 
escapes  ia  pure  elaine.  The  changes  that  take  place  when 
the  constituent  prine^les  of  fat  combine  w^  an  aUudi,  as 
potash,  will  be  explained  in  the  article  Soap. 

Animal  &t  is  contained  in  a  distinct  membrane,  termed 
the  adipose  tissae.  Hie  structure  of  adipose  tissue  has  been 
of  late  years  very  accurately  investigated  by  histological 
observers.  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  it  has  beai 
ascertained  that  the  fat  is  always  enclosed  in  distinct 
membraneous  Tesicles  or  bags,  tedmically  termed  '  £tt-cells;' 
these  cells,  when  in  an  isolated  condition,  or  in  a  young 
state,  ore  either  oval  or  round;  but  when  they  occur  in 
^ups,  or  are  aggregated  t<wether— as  is  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  human  mesentery — then  they  assume,  from  mutual 
pressure,  a  polyhedral  character,  and  are  most  fi^quently 
of  an  hexagonal  form.  The  cell-wall,  or  external 
envelope,  is  exceedingly  fine  and  transparent,  and  the  cell- 
contents  do  not  always  occupy  the  entire  cavity  of  the 
Tesides ;  when,  as  is  frequently  seen,  the  oily  accumulation 
witiiin  the  cells  is  very  great,  if  they  be  viewed  under  the 
microscope  with  transmitted  Ught,  tnen  the  rays  are  very 
powerfully  refracted,  and  there  appears  at  the  'circumference 
of  each  cell  a  dark  broad  rim  or  margin ;  diis  is  a  character 
BO  striking,  that  it  has  been  considered  as  a  characteristic 
appearance  of  the  time  fet-cell.  There  is  also  frequenUy 
ooserved  a  radiate  or  star-like  appearance  beneath  the  cell- 
wall  ;  this  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  crystals  of  margaric 
acid,  which  are  precipitateahj  the  fat.  The  size  of  the  fat- 
vesicles  is  extremely  variable.  Chemically  considered,  fet 
consiste  of  three  substances— namely,  oleine,  stearine,  and 
margarine;  which,  again,  consist  sererally^  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  in  di&rent  nroportioDs.  These 
fatty  matters  are  found  in  a  fluid  condition  in  tiie  living 
animal,  but  deprived  of  the  temperature  so  affiirded,  two  of 
the  compounds — ^that  is,  stearine  and  mai^;arine — are  then 
resolved  into  a  solid  condition. 

There  are  still  many  discrepancies  of  o^moo.  concerning 
tiie  origin  of  &t.  According  to  Dumas,  it  is  conveyed  directly 
into  the  body ;  but  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  l^at  it 
is  formed  within  the  body.  This  latter  view  is  supported  by 
the  observations  of  Boussingault  and  others,  who  oelieve  it 
to  be  asBunilated  from  the  non-nitrogeiiiB^^^ii^^gM|^di 
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tt  starch,  rag*'}  ^  pro1!»bl«  that  the 

nitroecniaed  compoimds,  albumen^  fibrin,  and  caseine,  alao 
eontnbute  lai^y  in  its  formation.  whatevCT  ch«nical 
fshaoges  take  place,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mm- 
diate  cause  of  its  accumulation  is  owing  to  a  vital  or  selective 
principle  reflidine  in  the  cell-wall  or  ceU-nneleuB^  which 
nuy  be  r^arded  in  the  U^ht  of  a  peculiar  huUmdwUitK, 
poesesnng  an  Mpetite  or  property,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
attracts  to  itsel^or  lays  hold  of,  the  ready-formed  pabulum 
within  its  reach,  and  which  is,  in  the  present  instance,  in  the 
Wood.  By  chemical  analyaifl,  the  materials  of  fat,  like  those 
of  all  the  other  secretioiM,  are  found  to  be  contained  in  the 
blood ;  but  in  wtflt  mode  the  fat  is  separated  from  the  blood 
we  are  wholly  i^oraut.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  blood  receives  the  oily  principle  of  fat  from  the 
chyle,  which  ia  the  nutritive  matter  formed  by  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion,  in  which  it  is  ascertained  to  be  present 
in  large  quantity. 

The  relative  quanti^^  of  fut  contained  in  the  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  vanes  more  than  does  that  of  anjy_  other 
tissue ;  it  is  enormously  developed  in  some,  and  as  deficient  in 
others.  As  difibsed  ov«r  the  oodj,  the  adipose  membrane 
consists  of  masses  which  vary  considerably  in  their  magnitude 
aod  ahape.  In  some  places  they  ars  rounded,  in  others  pear- 
ahmped,  and  in  the  median  line  of  die  abdomen*  egg-shaped. 
The  distribution  of  the  membrane  is  exceedingly  unequal. 
Tliere  is.  in  ^neral,  a  considerable  layer  immediately  be- 
neath the  skin ;  and  especially  between  the  skin  and  the 
abdcndnal  muades,  where  it  occasionally  accumulates  in 
enormous  masses.  Between  the  folds  of  the  membranes 
which  fbrm  the  ouentum  and  uesbntery,  there  ia  usually 
a  large  quanti^ ;  also  around  the  heart  and  the  kidneys ; 
on  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  cheeks,  and  in  the  orbits  of 
the  eyes ;  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  the 
pulp  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  the  fiexures  of  the  joints,  the 
fibres  of  muscles,  and  the  sheath  of  vessels.  In  moat  of  these 
organs  it  never  entirely  disappears,  whatever  be  the  degree 
of  leanness  to  which  Oie  body  may  be  reduced ;  while  in 
the  cranium,  the  brain,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and 
several  other  organs,  there  ia  none,  whatever  be  the  degree 
of  csorpuleno^. 

The  Amotion  which  the  adipose  substance  perfcrms  in  the 

animal  economy  ia  thus  far  apparent.  Being  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  caloric,  it  cannot  have  much  influence  (though  the 
fat  immediately  beneath  the  skin  may  have  some)  in  main- 
taining the  heat  of  the  body,  since  the  chief  portion  of  it  ia 
situated  deep  in  the  system,  and  is  placed  around  the  internal 
viscera.  Yet,  it  certainly  accomplishes  more  than  one  pur- 

ne  of  no  slight  importance.  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  ia  pro- 
)le  that  its  accumulation  in  the  system  serves  as  a  reservoir 
of  inttammable  matter  for  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and 
that  it  often  actually  maintains  a  process  of  combustion  no 
less  than  the  oil  of  the  lamp.  The  phenomena  of  life  present 
nothing  more  uurious  and  interesting  than  the  provisions 
wluch  are  made  for  the  production  and  support  of  animal 
heat,  as  will  he  fVdly  shown  hereaiter.  (See  Hkat. 
Animal.)  Animal  heat  is  generated  by  the  union  of  the 
carbon  of  the  blood  with  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  the  evolution  of  lieat 
invariably  attenchng  the  formation  of  this  acid.  By  the 
pfooesa  of  digestion  chyle  is  formed;  chyle  contains 
a  large  portion  of  carbon :  this  carbon  is  poured  into  the 
great  venous  trunks  of  the  system,  and,  in  a  mode  which 
will  be  explained  hereafter,  is  immediately  carried  to  the 
lungs  by  the  great  vessel  that  springs  from  the  right  heart 
In  the  lung  it  is  consumed,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  fbr  the  production  of  animal  heat ;  and  the  large 
supply  required  jfor  the  nontinual  maintenance  of  t£s 
process  is,  under  ordiniiry  circumstances,  afforded  by  the 
chyle.  But  suppose  this  supply  to  fail ;  Uien  immediately 
the  absorbent  veuels  take  up,  from  its  various  reoeptatdes, 
the  adipose  matter  accumulated  in  the  system,  and 
convey  it  to  the  veins ;  the  \wm  transmit  it  to  the  lung, 
and  thus  the  lung  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  quantity  of 
carbon  for  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  conse- 
quent production  animal  heat.  2.  In  the  second  place, 
it  serves  a  most  important  use  in  obviating  the  effects  of 
excessive  nutrition.  When  too  much  food  is  taken,  ox 
when  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  suppressed,  grievous 
eviU  would  arise,  and  oiten  death  would  ensue,  if  thore  were 
no  proviuon  for  the  removal  of  this  superfluous  matter. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  provisums  is  the  depoai- 
tiim  of  fat,  by  which  the  system  is  hghtowd  of  a  bwtOMi; 


and  the  circidating  system  especially  is  relieved  of  a  ftilneaa 
and  tension  of  its  vessels,  which  might  induce  in  them  a 
fatal  state  of  action.  The  secretion  of  fat  from  the  blood, 
and  the  deposition  of  it  in  its  various  receptacles,  ia  thua  om 
of  the  aafifty  valves  at  ib»  constitution.  The  genemtum 
of  it  under  ^raumstanoes  finvourable  to  its  JbrmatSm.  thnt 
is,  undn  careuxostaiices  which  put  Uie  system  in  daiigMr> 
either  from  the  quanti^  or  the  quality  of  the  blood,  is  ex- 
tremely rapid.  In  man,  no  other  scuid  ia  ever  formed  as 
quickly  as  this  sometimes  is;  but  in  some  anhwals,  in 
certain  states  of  tiie  atmosphere,  a  prodigious  accumulation 
of  it  is  said  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
Bichat  states  ^t  during  a  fog  of  twen^-four  hours  con- 
tinuance, tlirushes,  wheat-oars,  wtolans,  and  red-breasts, 
are  sometimes  observed  to  beoiune  so  fat  that  they  are  un- 
able to  fly  from  the  sportsman. 

A  certain  quantity  of  fat  is  a  sign  and  an  effect  of  health ; 
an  excessive  accumulation  of  it  is  a  sign  and  a  cause  of 
disease.  The  quantity  actually  generated  is  influenced  by 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  1.  By  age.  At  the  two 
extremes  of  human  life  the  quanti^  u  alwaya  smalL 
Bc^  InrUi,  it  is  less  than  at  any  other  period.  During 
the  first  half  of  ftetal  existenoe,  &ere  is  no  appearance  ol 
it  whatever.  About  the  fifth  month  it  heffins  to  appear  in 
isolated  grains  under  the  skin.  At  the  penod  of  birth,  it  ia 
sometimes  accumulated  in  considerable  quanti^ ;  but  mo 
then,  it  ia  in  distinct  masses  in  no  part  of  the  body  ouept' 
ing  beneatih  the  skin ;  in  the  internal  organs,  and  in  every 
other  part  of  the  bod^,  it  is  found  only  in  small  and  separate 
grains.  As  the  period  of  maturity  passes  into  that  of  de- 
clining age,  it  is  sometimes  very  abundant ;  but  as  age 
advances,  the  quantity  invariably  diminishes ;  and  in  ex- 
treme old  age  it  is  very  minute :  this  is  one  of  the  otuef 
causes  of  the  thinness  so  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  ex- 
istence. It  is  remarkable,  too.  that  the  situation  ^  the  fat 
in  the  aged  is  exactiy  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  infant.  In 
the  infant,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  scarcely  any  of  this 
substance  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  almost  all  of  it 
is  accumulated  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  plumpness  and  roundness  of  the  ntcmal 
sutfaee  of  the  infknt :  m  the  old.  on  the  contrary,  whatever 
portioD  of  fat  remains  in  the  sy^em  is  almost  all  deposited 
in  the  very  substance  of  the  oivans,  while  there  is  scarcely 
any  on  the  external  surface.  8- The  (quantity  of  fat  is  mftte- 
riaJly  influenced  sex.  In  general,  it  is  mote  abundant  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  3.  By  constitution.  There  are 
persons  who  never  become  fiit  at  any  period  of  life,  however 
sound'  the  health,  however  good  uie  appetite,  however 
favourable  the  ciroumstances  for  the  ibrmalion  of  this 
substance.  And  this  habit  is  often  hereditary,  bei^ 
received  from  the  parent  and  transmitted  to  tbe  o^ 
spring  for  many  successive  generations.  4.  By  diet 
Nutntious  and  abundant  die^  oonsisting  eapeoully  of 
animal  food  and  malt  liquors,  oonduc«  to  its  fbrmatiw  in 
large  quantities;  while  hi^h  seasoned,  spiced,  or  aeid 
aliments,  together  with  the  immodmta  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  check  its  production.  S.  By  the  condition  of  dw 
function  of  assimilation.  If  the  power  of  assimilation  (that 
is,  the  power  of  converting  cliyle  mto  blood)  be  diminishod, 
while  the  appetite  remains  unimpaired,  a  lar^  quanti^  of 
chyle  is  flowing  in  the  ciroulating  stream  which  c«nn(tt  be 
transformed  into  proper  nutriment :  this  unassimilsted,  and 
therefim  useless  and  pernicious  chyle,  is  deposited  in  the 
adipose  tissue,  in  the  form  of  &t,  and  in  this  manner 
the  circulation  is  relieved  its  l<Md.  An  excessive  ac- 
cumulation of  lat  in  pursons  otherwise  in  sound  health 
should  tiierefore  always  excite  attention ;  it  is  often  the 
earliest  indication  of  a  diminution  of  the  vital  enei^, 
and  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  sign  of  vigtwous 
health.  6.  By  the  state  of  Uie  secretions  and  excretions. 
SupiHmwm  of  tiie  ordinary  seeitfioos  and  excretions 
leads,  in  a  way  which  can  now  be  readily  understoocU  to  a 
corresponding  and  a  eompeiuating  depomon  of  fht ;  while 
a  preternatural  increase  of  the  natural  evacuations,  as  in 
cholera,  diairfacea,  diabetes,  Stc.,  and  a  preternatural  increase 
of  the  discharge  from  the  mucous  sunaces,  especially  from 
those  of  the  lungs  and  intestines,  will  prevent  the  de- 
position, and  even  cause  the  absorption  of  the  adipoaa 
substance.  7.  Active  and  long-continued  physical  exercise. 
Walking,  running,  riding,  whatever  species  of  exertion 
piomotes  the  secretions  and  excretions,  prevents  the  deposi- 
tion of  flit,  as  is  axemplifled  in  boxerB.  jockeys,  and  all  who 
go  thnu^  a  ngolar  iyite»  of  Inusing,  ^o^^^ 
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naniie  atways  forms  a  mrt  6.  Longi-ooutinued  imd  in- 
tam  mentel  exenue.  Fenona  whose  minds  sn  wmte, 
MtiT0t  and  vigtmnu,  an  seldom  fat  There  is  no  more  oer- 
tafai  or  powerftil  means  of  beeoming  and  keeping  thin  than 
hsfd  ana  oontinuoua  mental  labour.  Among  the  conditions 
obMimble  in  all  the  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  per- 
sons vbo  have  changed  rapidly  from  a  state  of  enormous 
obesi^  to  a  state  oi  modern  thinness,  vigarous  mental  ex- 
artiott  ii  one.  Fmms  ppprawed  with  an  aocumiilatiDn  of 
ftt.  and  McuBlomed  to  lead  an  indolmt  and  Ittxnrioui  Ufb, 
wbaa  placed  under  (nroumstKnees  which  require  great  mental 
auftkn.  are  invariably  ftnmd  to  lose  many  pounds  of  th^ 
veuht  in  a  short  time,  and  to  undergo  a  sensible  change  in 
ftev  general  aspect;  and  this  is  owing  chiettyto  the  eb- 
sontkin  of  the  aoipose  substance.  9.  But  the  accumulation 
of  BU  is  inttuencea  still  more  by  the  eharacter  than  by  the 
mOB  activity  of  the  mental  state.  Cheerflilness  and  serenity 
of  mind  are  highly  conducive  to  the  deposition  of  tkt,  while 
anxiety  of  mind  not  only  suspends  all  further  deposition,  but 
causes  an  active  abooiption  of  it  The  immediate  cause  of  a 
sudden  change  from  fatness  to  leanness  is  the  absorption  of 
the  adipose  substance.  Thinness,  too,  is  usually  and  justly 
thought  to  be  the  general  accom^niment  of  a  so\ir,  fretflil, 
and  irritable  temper.  1 0.  Excessive  sleep,  together  with  the 
sfaiBnee  of  phy«oal  and  intellectual  exertion,  and  still  more, 
of  mental  anxiety*  is  highly  conducive  to  the  aocnmulation 
of  &t  11.  O^uUc  diseases,  especially  those  whidi  impede 
the  fimnation  of  chyle,  or  which  impede  the  conversion 
it  into  blood,  diminish  the  secretion  of  fttt ;  hence  persons 
who  labour  under  organic  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  of 
the  small  intestines  are  invariably  thin,  and  generally 
emaciated.  This  is  also  the  case  with  ^ose  who  are  af- 
flieted  with  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  the 
depositioD  of  tuberculous  matter  in  the  lungs,  by  which 
the  air-cells  are  choked  up,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from 
oxning  into  contact  with  the  venous  blood,  and  with  the  chyle 
emtained  in  it  As  the  tubercles  enlarge,  the  respiratmy  por- 
tion of  the  lung  diminishes,  and  part  after  part  of  the  organ 
being  thiu  successively  obliterated,  the  emaciation  at  length 
beamiM  extreme.  12.  But  even  long-contiuued  disorder  of 
the  ayatam,  wttbout  any  wganic  disease,  genraally  occasions 
waiting  of  the  body,  from  we  absorption  of  the  adipose  sub- 
Btanoa ;  beewae,  in  this  state  of  the  system,  the  processes  of 
wasia  ai«  man  acthw  than  tiiose  ci  supply.  13.  Long  and 
intense  heat  whether  natural,  as  during  hot  summers,  or  ar- 
tificial, as  the  heated  temperature  produced  about  fhmaces, 
hot-booses,  &c.  and,  lastly,  long-oontinued  abstinence,  tend 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fat 

StHnetfanes  the  accumulation  ^  fkt  is  enormous.  The 
irarage  weight  of  the  human  body,  when  well  nourished, 
snd  «  a  medium  size, , is  about  160  pounds,  or  between 
eleven  and  twelve  stone;  yet  instuices  are  on  tecord 
of  its  attaining,  by  the  deposition  of  flit,  the  weight  of 
Iram  tikir^-flve  to  forty  stone.  Dr.  Cheyne  mentions  a  case 
in  wUioh  the  wei^t  was  448  pounds,  equal  to  thirty-two 
itiHie.  In  the  PluloBo»hical  Transactions  are  recorded  two 
eases,  in  me  ot  which  tne  weight  was  4 80  pounds,  and  in  the 
odwr  500  pounds.  The  Breslau  CoUeotioni  contain  two 
other  eases,  in  one  of  which  the  weight  was  980,  and  in  the 
othn-  600  pounds.  The  inconveniences  produced  in  the  sys- 
tem by  these  enormous  accumulations  of  &t  uid  the  means 
to  he  adopted  fat  preventing  and  removing  them  (for  they 
ean  be  prevented,  and  even  removed,  with  absolute  certainty, 
^trrkled  the  health  be  in  other  respects  soond),  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  term  Obksity. 

ADIT.    [See  Mining.] 

AIXJBCtIVE,  in  Grammar,  the  name  of  one  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  or  one  of  those  great  classes  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  grammarians  have  distributed  the 
matdt  of  a  language.  The  term  adjective,  which  is  of  I^tin 
formation,  sig-uitied  something  that  adds  to  the  meaning  of 
dw  simple  name  of  any  object  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
An  B^jectiTe,  in  our  language,  is  moatomnmonly  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  some  thing,  in  order  to  mark  some  quality  by 
which  it  ifl  distinguished  from  other  things  belonging  to  the 
■me  cJass ;  thus,  a  bad  man,  a  good  man,  a/of  nun,  a 
Inmbleiome  man.  &c. ;  a  bladt  horse,  a  white  horse,  &e. 
Here  the  terms  man  and  horse  are  the  most  genenl  or 
abstract  (see  Abstraction)  terms  by  which  we  can  express 
the  idea  of  man  of  horse ;  but  by  prefixing  to  them  such 
a^ectives  as  bad,  good,  &c.,  we  limit  in  some  degree,  the 
class  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of  a 
irAtte  man,  we  exclude  the  consideration  of  black  men,  or 


men  of  any  other  colour.  In  Uke  manner,  when  we  say  an 
English  man.  we  limit  the  signification  still  further ;  and  in 
tiiia  way  we  may  descend  to  a  Cheshire  man,  a  Chester  man, 
until  we  come  to  individuals  indicated  by  a  oomnton  name, 
stich  as  Thomson,  Smi&,  £co.  By  the  aid  of  other  words 
prefixed,  such  as  John,  WiUiam.  &e..  we  at  last  come  to 
sMne  certain  individual.  It  appears,  tiien,  that  in  the  ex- 
pressions John  Page.  Wilfiam  Smith,  &&,  John  end  WilUam 
ma^  have  the  names  of  adjectives  n  well  u  the  words  Mack, 
white,  &c.  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  that  frequentiy 
noufu  or  names  of  things  can  be  used  like  adjectives ;  Haa 
we  can  say,  a  tUver  ring,  a  gold  stidt,  tall  water,  tea  vfater. 
Many  woras  in  English  are,  in  fact  used  both  as  nouns  and 
a^ectives.  In  the  expression  '  John's  book,'  John's  may  be 
considered  as  an  adjective  fi)r  the  reasons  just  given.  Some 
^mmarians  have  wished  to  introduce  the  term  adnoun 
mstead  of  adjective,  but  though  the  word  adjective  is  not  a 
very  good  name,  adnoun  is  no  better. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  adjective  can  stand  in  a 
proposition :  we  can  say  '  the  horse  is  bad,'  or '  a  bad  horse.' 
In  the  first  example,  horse  is  called  the  ■  subject'  u  the 
'  copula,'  or  connecting  link,  and  '  bad '  is  the '  predicate '  or 
qualifying  term.  According  to  the  true  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, the  adjective  form  can  often  be  used  for  the 
adverbial,  especially  at  the  end  of  any  simple  proposition; 
as — he  walks  zlow,  he  speaks  Itmd.  It  is  true  that  usage  Is 
now  beginning  to  be  o^poMd  to  this  mode  of  expression, 
and  the  adv^  in  -ly  u  gaining  groimd;  yet  uiere  are 
eases  where  It  is  not  possible  to  use  the  termination  in  •iy 
without  making  the  spoken  language  at  least  very  stiff  ana 
formal. 

Many  adjectives  are  simple  roots,  such  as  piod,  bad,  hoU 
&e..  while  others  are  formal  by  adding  an  affix  oc  suffix  bi 

a  noun. 

The  following  list  of  adjectives  formed  by  affixes,  or  by 
adding  a  complete  word,  belong  to  the  Saxon  part  of  our 
language : — 

gl^-some  care-less  for-ward 

play-f\il  child-ish  god-like 

weight-y  fore-most  man-ly 

wo(3-en  foric-ed  out-er 

The  following  terminations  are  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin 
act-ive  coher-ent  period-ical 

passion-ate  attend-ant  station-ary 

adamant-ine         habit-able  transi^ory 
Bulphur-io  aud-ible  Belgi-an 

ongid-ar  luc-id  hnmor-ous 

duc-tile  autumn-al  verb-ose 

There  are  other  terminations  of  less  importance,  such  as 
ether-eal,  cdvent-itious,  &c.,  which  agree  with  the  examples 
already  given,  as  to  the  latt  syllable,  but  di&r  in  having 
an  additional  syllable  or  syllables  between  the  first  part  vl 
the  word  and  the  temunation. 

ADJUSTMENT,  in  marine  insurance,  is  the  settling 
and  ascertaining  the  exact  amount  of  indemiu^  which  the 
party  insured  is  entitled  to  reeei^>e  under  the  pohcy,  after  all  ■ 
propw  allowances  and  deductions  have  been  made ;  and  fix- 
ing the  pnmortioi  of  that  indemni^  which  each  under- 
writer is  lUble  to  bear.  The  contract  of  insurance  is  an 
agreement  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  such  losses  as 
he  may  sustean  by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  events 
which  are  expressly,  or  by  implication  of  law,  contained  in 
the  policy.  Thus,  when  a  ship  is  lost  or  any  of  those  con- 
tingencies arise  against  whieh  the  insurance  provides,  the 
owner  of  the  ship  or  of  the  goods  iiuured,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  an  authorized  agent  reports  the  circumstance  to  the 
insurers  or  underwriters.  In  London,  this  notice  is  given 
by  an  insertion  in  a  book  kept  at  Lloyd's  Coffee-House  in 
the  subscription-rooms,  where  the  greater  part  marine  in- 
surances are  efTected. 

Before  any  adjustment  is  made,  the  underwriters  rec|uire 
to  be  informed  of  all  particulars,  that  they  may  be  satisfied 
the  kMs  has  oceuned  through  drcumstances  agunst  which 
the  insurance  was  effected.  In  ordinary  cases  the  task  of 
ascertaining  these  &ctB,  and  of  examining  the  correctness  of 
Him  demand  made  by  the  assured,  rests  with  the  underwriter 
who  has  first  subscribed  the  policy.  In  complicated  cases 
partial,  or  average  losses,  tne  papers  are  usually  referred 
to  some  disinterest^  party,  who  makes  a  profession  of  such 
references,  to  calculate  and  adjust  the  per  centage  rate  of 
loss.  Where  the  ship  is  wholly  lost  of  course  little  difi3cult>' 
occurs  in  this  part  of  the  inquiry  ;  but  in  cases  of  partial 
losses,  where  the  insured  has  noleKonusedJus-riffhtj  " 
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donment  (see  Abandonusnt),  very  miaute  and  careful 
examination  often  becomes  necessary.  The  quantity  of  da- 
mage being  ascertained,  the  amount  which  each  under- 
writer has  made  himself  liable  to  by  subscribing  the  policy 
is  settled;  and  this  being  done,  it  is  usual  for  one  of  the 
underwriters,  or  their  agent,  to  indorse  on  the  policy,  '  ad- 
justed a  partial  loss  on  tois  policy  of  so  much  per  cent.'  To 
this  indorsement  the  signature  of  each  un-lerwhter  must  be 
.fnxed,  and  this  process  is  called  the  adjustment  of  the 
loss. 

After  an  adjustment  has  been  made,  it  is  not  usual  in 
mercantile  practice  for  the  underwriter  to  require  any  further 
proof,  but  at'once  to  pay  the  loss ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
reason  for  which  adjustments  have  been  introduced  into  the 
business  of  maritime  insurance  is,  that  upon  the  underwriter 
signing  an  adjustment,  and  thereby  declaring  his  liabiUty, 
and  admitting  that  the  whole  transaction  is  adjusted,  time 
should  be  given  him  to  pay  the  money.  An  adjustment 
in  Loudon  is  usually  made  by  endorsmg  on  the  policy, 
'  Adjusted  this  loss*  ac  so  much  per  cent.,  or  other  note  to  the 
same  effect,  which  is  signed  by  the  underwriter;  or  it  is 
written  opposite  to  the  underwriter's  signature.  In  some 
countries  there  ia  no  particular  form ;  sucn  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  An  adjustment  made  in  writing,  with  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  and  intended  by  the 
parties  to  be  absolute  and  final,  is  binding.  A  payment  of 
the  amount  of  the  adjustment  gives  it  the  character  of  an 
absolutely  final  one,  however  it  may  have  been  before :  and 
the  money  can  be  recovered  only  on  the  ground  of  froud. 
Generally,  the  underwriter  is  bound  by  the  adjustment, 
unless  it  was  made  under  a  mistake. — [See  Selwyn's  iViui 
Prvis,  title  Insurance  ;  Pork  on  Hie  Law  of  Marine  Jnsttranec, 
and  a  note  to  Campbell's  Nisi  Prius  Seports,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
See  also  Phillips  on  Insurance,  vol.  ii.  pp.  495  and  676.] 

ADJUTANT,,  a  military  officer,  attached  to  every  batta- 
lion of  a  regiment.  The  office  does  not  confer  a  separate 
rank,  but  is  usually  |;iven  to  one  of  the  subaltern  officers. 
The  duties  of  an  adjutant  are  to  superintend  (under  the 
major  of  the  regiment,  and  the  at^utant-general  of  the 
army)  all  matters  relating  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  disci- 
pline in  the  regiment;  to  receive  and  promulgate  to  the 
battalion  all  general,  garrison,  and  regimental  orders,  sign- 
ing them  in  the  orderly-book  on  the  part  of  the  command- 
ing-officer; to  select  detachments  ftora  the  different  com- 
panies, when  ordered ;  to  regulate  the  placing  of  guards, 
distribution  of  ammunition,  &c. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL,  a  staff-officer,  one  of  those 
next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in-chief.  He  is  to  the  army 
what  the  at^utant  is  to  a  regiment;  he  superintends  the 
details  of-  all  the  dispositions  ordered  by  the  commander-in- 
cliief,  communicates  general  orders  to  the  different  brigades, 
and  receives  and  registers  the  reports  of  the  state  of  each,  as 
to  numbers,  discipline,  equipments,  &c.  Though  in  a  large 
army,  the  adjutant-general  is  usually  a  general  officer,  yet 
this  rank  is  not  necessary ;  and  in  smaller  detachments 
acting  independently,  the  duties  are  frequently  entrusted  to 
an  officer  of  lower  rank. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL.  Among  the  Jesuits,  this  title 
was  given  to  certain  fathers  who  resided  with  the  general  of 
the  order.  It  was  their  duty  to  fhmish  him  with  infor- 
mation as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  which  was  effected  by  means  of  emissaries  employed 
tor  that  purpose.  Bach  country  had  one  of  these  officers  at- 
tached to  it 

ADJUTANT,  or  GIGANTIC  CRANE.  {Ciconia  ar- 
eola, Tbuhinck,  Mycteria  argaia,  Vibillot.)  A  singu- 
lar bird,  not  uncommon  in  travelling  menageries,  being 
easily  tamed,  and  hardy,  though  a  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  India  and  found  near  Calcatto.  Its  size  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  of  its  wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  measuring 
about  fburteen  or  fifteen  feet  wlien  stretched  out ;  from  the 
tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  claws  It  is  seven 
feet  and  a  half,  while  it  is  five  feet  high  when  standing 
erect.  Its  upper  parts  are  ash-grey,  the  feathers  there 
being  stiff  and  hard;  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  there 
the  plumes  are  long ;  the  head  and  neck  are  without  fea- 
thers, but  the  red  callous  sktn  there  is  furnished  with 
hairs ;  a  long  slightly  downy  conical  bag  or  pouch,  like  'a 
large  sausage,'  (to  use  the  comparison  of  Baron  Cuvier) 
hangs  l^m  the  middle  of  the  neck.  The  beak  is  very 
lan^e,  thick  at  the  base,  and  the  gape  is  very  wide. 

Though  this  does  not  rank  in  systematic  classifications  as 
a  bird  of  prey,  being  properly  placed  with  wading  birds 


iGraUatores,  Tlligur),  it  is  one  of  the  most  romoiouB  and 
carnivorous  birds  known.  The  structure  of  its  digestive 
organs  corresponds  with  this  voracious  liabit;  tbou|^ 
what  comparative  anatomists  term  the  solvent  or  gasme 
glands  are  differently  formed  from  those  of  any  oth^  bird. 
Their  usual  position  m  other  birds  is  round  the  upper  por^ 
tion  of  the  stomach ;  but  in  the  adjutant  they  Kum  two 
circular  figures,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  on 
the  fore  and  back  part  of  it,  each  gland  being  composed  of 
five  or  six  ceUa,  and  these  opening  into  one  common  pipe 
(ductus).  The  gizzard  and  digastric  muscle  are  nearly  of 
the  same  strength  with  those  of  the  crow,  the  gizzard  bungf 
lined  with  a  similar  homy  membrane. 

The  adjutant  is  not  only  capable  of  digesting  bones,  but 
it  seems  to  be  fond  of  them,  swallowing  eveiy  bone  which 
it  can  get  down  its  gullet, — a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
its  being  called  the  bone-eater,  or  bone-taker.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Sir  Everard  Home,  that  there  was  found  in  tba 
craw  or  stomach  of  a  gigantic  crane  a  land  tortoise  ten 
inches  long,  and  a  large  male  black  cat  entire.  [Ivet^  Vojf- 
age,  p.  184.  Phil.  Trans.  1813,  p.  77.]  Its  great  voracity, 
however,  is  extremely  useful  in  the  countries  which  it  in- 
habits, as  it  collects  vermin  from  every  quarter,  such  as 
snakes,  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles,  devouring  sucb 
immense  numbers  of  these  as  to  prevent  them  from  an- 
noying the  inhabitants,  who,  on  tliat  account,  hold  the  bird 
in  as  great' estimation  as  the  Hollanders  do  the  stork. 


[Adjntant,  Anl«a  Glg&Dlen.    Prom  a  ipecimcn  in  llii'  Zuoln^ical  Gnrdenit.] 

Mr.  Smeathraan  furnished  Dr.  Latham  with  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  adjutants  from  personal  obser\-ation8  in 
India.  *  They  are,'  says  Dr  L.,  '  met  in  companies ;  and 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  com- 
ing towards  an  obsen-er,  which  they  often  do  with  their 
wings  extended,  may  well  be  taken  for  canoes  upon  the 
surface  of  a  smooth  sea — when  on  the  sand-banks,  for  men 
and  women  picking  up  shell-flsh  or  other  things  on  the 
beach.  One  of  these,  a  young  bhd  about  flye  feet  hieh, 
was  brought  up  tame,  and  presented  to  the  chief  of  the 
Bananas,  where  Mr,  Smeathman  lived ;  and,  being  accus- 
tomed to  be  fed  in  the  great  hall,  soon  became  nimiliar, 
duly  attending  that  place  at  dinner-time,  placing  itself  be- 
hind its  master's  chair  frequently  before  the  guests  entered. 
The  servants  were  obUged  to  watch  narrowly  and  to  defend 
the  provisions  with  switches ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  would 
frequently  seize  something  or  other,  and  once  purloined  a 
whole  boiled  fowl,  which  it  swallowed  in  an  instant  Its 
courage  is  not  equal  to  its  voracity,  for  a  child  of  eight  or 
ten  years  old  soon  puts  it  to  flight  with  a  switch,  though 
at  first  it  seems  to  stand  on  its  defence,  by  threatening  with 
its  enormous  bill  widely  extended,  and  roaring  with  a  loud 
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TOMS  13ce  'a  bear  or  tiger.  It  is  u  enemy  to  imall  quad- 
rapedi,  as  well  as  biras  and  leptilea*  and  alihr  destroys 
ftm  at  ebiekens,  thongh  it  daraa  not  attadt  a  hen  <^>aily 
wiUi  bar  young.  Bvety  thing  is  swallowed  whole;  uklio 
aBeoonnqmiting  is  ita  toioat,  nmt  not  onfy  an  uiimal  as  tug 
as  a  cat  is  gulped  down,  bat  a  sldn  <tf  berf  Inmken  asunder 
serves  it  but  for  two  monds.  It  is  known  to  swallow  a 
ot  muttoa  of  five  or  six  pounds,  a  hare,  a  small  fox,  &c. 
After  a  time  the  beoea  am  meetad  from  the  atomaoh,  which 
senu  to  be  volaiitary,  ta  it  has  been  known  that  an  ounce 
or  two  of  emetic  tartar  given  to  one  ot  these  birds  produced 
no  effect'    [Gm.  Hist.  <^ Birds,  ix.  40, 41.] 

Idxd  Valentia  (now  Lord  Mountnorris),  ^ter  mentioning 
the  amazing  flocks  of  kites  and  crows  which  abound  on  the 
house  tops  and  in  the  gardens  at  Calcutta,  and  subsist  on  the 
remains  of  the  great  profusion  of  (bod  tiiere  dressed,  which 
the  ]xqndiee8  the  natives  forbid  them  to  touch,  adds, 
thu  in  the  oflke  of  scavengers  the  kites  and  crows  are 
BMisted  during  the  day  by  the  a4jutaDt  bird,  and  at  night 
1^  the  fbxes,  jackals,  and  hyenas  from  the  jungles  in  tho 
Mcinity.    [2Var.i  519.] 

Itbs  calls  the  bird  a  monster ;  but  sa^s  the  natives  re- 
vanatBO  it  so  much  that  they  were  rejoiced  when  he  was 
unsucoesafiil  in  shooting  one.  They  bebeve,  acoording  to 
tbe  strange  doctrine  of  tianunifftation,  that  ^e  souls  of  the 
Btahms  poasess  the  tords,  and  render  them  invulnerable. 
[hes'  Voyage,  London,  1773,  p.  183.] 

ADMINTsTRATION  and  ADMINISTRATOR.  An 
administrator  is  a  person  appointed  "by  the  ordinary  or 
bishop  of  the  diofsese  to  make  administration  of,  or  to  distri- 
bute the  goods  of  a  person  who  dies  without  having  made 
a  win.  It  is  said  that,  in  very  early  times,  the  kmg  was 
entided  in  such  a  ease  to  seize  upon  the  ^oods  in  his  cha- 
racter general  trustee  of  tbe  kingdom,  m  oder  that  they 
mi^  be  applied  to  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  the  payment 
of  Ida  debts,  and  to  making  a  proviuon  fbr  his  family.  It 
would  appear  &at  this  power  of  the  crown  over  the  effects  of 
intestates  was  greatly  abused,  for,  by  Magna  Charta,  King 
John  granted  that  '  if  a  freeman  should  die  intestate,  his 
r battels  should  be  distributed  by  the  hands  of  his  near  rela- 
ti(Hu  and  friends,  under  the  inspection  of  the  church.'  This, 
probably,  formed  the  foundation  upon  which  the  prelates 
afterwards  built  their  right  to  administer  by  their  own  hands 
the  goods  of  an  intestate.  There  is  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
of  the  fact,  that  the  power  of  seizing  tbe  goods  of  an  intestate 
was,  at  a  later  penod,  transferred  from  the  crown  to  the 
iHsbopa.  The  iniole  property  was.  in  the  first  instance, 
^aeed  in  the  eastodj  of  the  ordinary,  ot  Inshop  of  the 
fiooese  in  whach  the  intestate  died ;  and  after  the  deduction 
of  what  were  tedinically  called '  waits  raHondbUes,'  that  is, 
iwD-thMa  d  the  wbcAef  which  tne  law  gave  to  the  widow 
and  childrBn,  the  remaining  third  part  vested  in  the  bishop 
190a  trust  to  ^trilnite  that  profMition  in  charity  to  the  poor, 
or  in  what  were  then  termed  *  pious  uses,'  fbr  the  ben^t  of 
die  soul  of  the  deceased.  This  trust  was  greatlv  abused 
by  the  prelates,  who  unscrupulously  converted  the  whole 
residue  of  die  property  to  the  use'  of  their  order,  without 
even  paying  die  just  debts  of  the  deceased.  To  remedy  diis 
isjiutice.the  statute  called  'the  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
Second,*  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  pro- 
vided that  the  debts  of  the  deceased  should  be  paid  by  the 
ordinary  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  an  executw 
mninted  by  a  wilL  The  remainder,  after  payment  of  debts, 
diu  eontinned  api^eabk  to  the  same  uses  as  beftre.  To 
prevent  the  abuws  of  dm  power  dras  retained  by  the 
crdhiary.  and  to  take  die  adminisbaticni  entir^  out  <^ 
Us  hands,  the  legislature  again  intorpoted,  ana  by  die 
mtnte  of  Slst  Edward  III.,  cap.  2.  the  ndinary  was  directed, 
m  case  at  intestacy,  to  depute  *  the  nearest  and  most  lawftil 
ftienda'  at  the  decMsed  to  administer  his  goods ;  and  these 
vhanistrato^s  are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  r^ard 
to  writs  and  to  accounting,  as  executors  appmnted  by  will. 
This  is  the  origin  of  administrators;  they  are  merely  the 
offioeiB  of  the  ordinary,  appointed  by  him  in  pursuance  of 
tbe  statute,  which  sdects  the  nearest  and  moat  lawftil  friend 
of  tbe  deceased ;  these  words  being  interpreted  to  denote  the 
nearest  relation  by  blood  who  is  not  under  any  legal  dis- 
alali^.  The  subsequent  statute  of  21st  Henry  VIII..  c  5, 
aidarRes  a  little  more  die  wmtae  at  the  ecclesiastical  jodge, 
and  permits  him  to  grant  aoministntion  either  to  the  widow, 
or  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  both  of  than ;  and,  where  sevwal 
pemons  areeqtial^nearof  kin,  empowers  him  to  uiact  tsaa 
4tf  them  at  his  diseretion. 


If  none  of  the  kindred  are  willing  to  take  out  admioistn* 
turn,  a  creditor  is  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  in  die  absence  of 
ofw  person  mtided  todemand  letters  of  administration,  the 
otwaaxj  may  appoint  whonuoerer  he  may  think  prqwr,  to 
otdlect  the  goom  of  the  deceased,  Ibr  the  benefit  at  raoh  aa 
may  by  law  be  entided  to  them. 

Administratrars  may  be  nominated  even  in  a  case  whan 
a  will  has  been  made,  if  by  the  will  no  executors  are  ap* 
pointed,  or  if  the  persons  named  refrise,  or  if  they  are  not 
l^^y  qualified  to  act ;  and  in  any  of  these  cases  the  ad- 
mmistrator  only  differs  from  an  executor  in  die  name  his 
office  and  mode  of  his  appointment.  In  practice,  when  the 
execute  reuses  to  act,  it  is  usual  to  grant  administratioa 
to  the  residuary  legatee,  t.  e.  to  the  person  to  whom,  bv  the 
will,  the  remainder  of  the  property,  after  payment  of  oebts 
and  legacies,  is  given. 

Id  the  case  of  a  complete  intestai^,  it  was  formerly  much 
doubted  wliedier  an  administrator,  whui  appointed  by  virtutt 
of  3l8t  Edward  HI.,  could  be  compdled  to  make  any  distri- 
bution of  the  effects  of  the  intestate  which  remahnud  in  his 
hands  after  payment  of  debts ;  for  though  the  administration 
had  been  transferred  firom  tbe  ordinary  to  the  next  of  Idn  of 
the  deceased,  the  latter  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  tatntet  had  occupied,  and  was  consequently  not  legalfy 
bound  to  administer.  The  spiritual  courts  endeavoured  to 
enfbrce  distribution  by  taking  btmds  from  the  administrator 
for  that  purpose,  but  these  bonds  were  declared  void  by 
the  common  law  courts.  These  controversies  are  now 
at  an  end,  for  the  statute,  commonly  called  the  *  Statute  of 
Distributions,'  22  and  23  Charles  II.,  cap.  10,  explained  by 
29  Car.  II.,  cap.  8,  enacts  that  the  siuplus  effects,  after 
payment  of  debts,  shall,  after  the  exwation  of  one  year 
from  the  death  of  the  intestate,  be  distnbuted  in  the  fidlow- 
ing  manner ; — one-third  shall  so  to  the  widow,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  equal  propotiona  to  die  children  of  the  hiteatate. 
or.  if  dead,  to  their  legal  representatsres,  t.  e.  their  linnd 
d^cen^Unto :  or,  if  there  be  no  children,  or  children's  legal 
representatives,  then  one  moie^  shall  go  to  the  widow,  and 
the  other  mnety  to  tbe  next  of  kindred  ji  equal  degrees  of 
relationship,  or  to  their  representatives :  if  no  widow,  the 
whole  ahsll  go  to  the  children  or  their  representatives  in 
equal  portions :  if  neither  widow  nor  chilaren,  the  whtde 
shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  next  of  kin  or  dieir  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  no  representatives  are  admitted,  among  col- 
lato^s,  fiuther  than  the  children  of  the  inteatate's  brothers 
and  sisters. 

By  the  same  statat^  it  is  directed  that  no  child  of  die 
intestate  (eMoepL  it  be  his  heiivatJaw]  on  whom  he  settled 
in  his  lifetime  anr  estate  in  lands  or  DecuniaTT  portio^ 
equal  to  the  distrioutive  share  of  the  oui»  children,  duu 
have  any  part  of  die  surplus  to  be  administered ;  but  if  tbe 
estates  thus  given  him  by  way  of  advancement  are  not 
equivalent  to  the  other  shares,  me  child  so  advanced  shall 
have  enough  to  put  him  on  an  equality  with  his  brothers 
and  ust^.  IliiB  is  a  very  reasonable  provirion ;  for  in  the 
absence  of  all  expression  of  the  father's  intentitoi  by  will,  it 
may  be  presumea  that  be  had  no  intention  of  giving  mora 
to  one  child  than  to  another,  unless  it  be  his  heir ;  and  as  ha 
had  advanced  to  one  child  his  portion,  it  would  not  be  ftir 
for  that  child,  at  the  death  of  his -father  without  leaving  a 
will,  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  property  equal  to  that  obtamad 
by  the  other  ehildroi  who  had  xeceiTsd  no  advances  in  duir 
fUheHs  lifetime. 

The  statute  of  distributions  expreesly  excepts  and  reserves 
die  customs  of  the  ci^  ot  London,  of  the  provinoe  of  Yoifc, 
and  of  all  other  places  luving  peculiar  customs  of  distribut- 
ing intestates'  ^eta.  These  customs,  resembling  in  some 
decree  the  pHmaioOS  of  the  statute,  though  diftnng  in  cer> 
tau  particulars,  approximate  very  neariy  to  the  correeponding 
Scotch  law  of  personal  succession.   [See  Exboutobs.1 

ADMIRAL,  the  tide  of  the  highest  daaa  of  nanl  officers. 
Various  fendftil  etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  given; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  merdy  a  corruption  (n 
the  Arabic  Amir  or  Emir,  a  lord  or  chieftain.  The  ol  ii 
nothing  more  than  the  Arabic  definite  article  al^Ote,  without 
the  noun  to  which  it  belongs.  Eutychiua,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  writing  in  the  tenth  oentuzy,  calls  the  Caliph 
Omar  Amntl  Jfwiwntm,  which  he  tinnslatea  into  Latin— 
In^rerator  FideHum  (the  Commander  of  the  Faithfdl).  To 
form  the  word  admiral,  the  two  first  terms  <tf  some  tide 
similar  to  this  have  been  adopted,  and  the  third  has  been 
dropped.  From  this  it  appears  that  die  word  ought  ptajpetly 
to  be  written,  or  rather  ought  at  first  t^ 
Digitizea  oy 
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Anilnl*  or  Amninl,  u  we  find  it  in  IGltoii's  expression 

'The  mut 
Of  want  gntA  Amitdnl.'  . 

HO  ton.  holding  to  tfaoB  principle  of  orthoffmphT*  mote  In 
latin  Ammralia&»  Curui  (the  Court  of  A^minilty).  The 
Aenoh  say  Amoral,  and  the  Italians  Anmiraglm.  The  d 
■eems  to  asm  got  into  the  English  vwd  fbom  a  notion  that 
Admiral  was  an  abridgment  of  AimraUe.  The  Latin 
vrritera  of  the  middle  ages  sometimes,  amtarentlr  from  this 
conceit,  style  the  commander  of  a  fleet  Aamirabiiu,  and  also 
Admiratus.   The  Spaniards  say  Admirante  or  Almirante. 

Under  the  Greek  empire,  the  term  Emir  or  Amir  (in 
Ghieek  characters  ^fti\p)  was  used  most  commonly  to  de- 
signate the  governor  of  a  province  or  district,  which  was  Itself 
culed  AfiTipatutv.  Gibbon  states  that  the  emir  of  the  fleet 
was  the  third  in  rank  of  the  officers  of  state  presiding  over 
the  navy ;  the  flrst  being  entitled  the  Great  Duke,  and  the 
second  the  Great  Drungaire.  [Dsc/ine  and  Fhll,  chap,  liii.] 
The  holy  wars  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  seem 
to  have  first  introduced  the  term  Admiral  into  Europe.  The 
Admiral  of  Sicily  is  reckoned  among  the  great  officers  of 
state  in  that  kingdom  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  Ge- 
noese had  also  thor  admiral  very  soon  after  ^is  time.  In 
IVanoe  and  England  the  title  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  year  1284 
being  commonly  assigned  as  the  date  of  the  appointment  of 
the  first  French  admiral,  and  the  Amiral  ae  la  Met  du 
Roy  ttAngleterre  being  first  mentioned  in  records  of  the 
^ear  1297.  The  person  to  whom  the  title  is  given  in  this 
mslance  is  named  William  de  I«yl)oume.  Yet  at  this  time 
England,  although  she  had  an  admiral,  had,  properly  speak- 
ing, no  fleet;  the  custom  being  for  the  king,  when  he  en- 
gaged in  a  naval  expedition,  to  press  into  bis  service  the 
merchant-vessels  from  all  ports  of  the  kingdom^  just  as  it  is 
still  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  seize  the  men  serving 
on  board  such  vessels.  This  circumstance  is  especially  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  illustrating  what  an  admiral  originally 
was.  The  King  of  England's  admiral  of  the  sea  was  not 
neoesaarlly  the  actual  commander  of  the  fleet ;  he  was  rather 
the  great  offloer  of  atate,  who  |xesided  generally  over  mari- 
time aflairs.  Sometimes  he  was  not  a  profesnonal  person  at 
all ;  at  etbor  times  he  van  one  of  the  king's  sons,  or  other 
near  kinsman  yet  in  his  nonaes.  on  whom  tho  office  was 
bestowed,  as  bung  one  of  great  mgnity  and  emolument;  its 
duties  were  performed  by  persons  who  acted  in  his  name. 
But  these  duties  were  usually,  not  to  command  ships  in  battle, 
but  merely  to  superintend  and  direct  the  naval  strength  of 
the  kingdom,  ana  to  administer  justice  in  all  causes  arising 
on  the  seas.  The  fcvmer  of  these  duties  is  now  executed 
by  the  department  of  government  called  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  latter  by  the  leg^  tribunal  called  the  High  Court  (ff 
Admiralty. 

Anciently,  two  or  more  admirals  used  often  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  exercise  their  powers  along  different  parts  of 
the  ooast.  Thus,  in  1326,  mention  is  nude  of  the  Admiral 
££  the  King's  Fleet,  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  nwth- 
ward,  and  ra  another  offioer  with  the  same  title,  eommanding 
flmn  the  mouth  of  tiie  Thames  westward.  Besides  these, 
Aen  were  also  Admirals  of  the  Cinque  FOrts.  It  ii  the 
opinion  of  some  writm  that  the  flnt  admiral  of  ell  Eng- 
land was  appointed  in  the  year  1387.  Btoi  tlie  (^oer  hear- 
ing this  tide,  however,  was  not  then  the  person  possessing 
the  highest  maritime  jurisdiction.  Above  nim  thue  was  the 
King's  Lieutenant  on  the  Sea  (.Locum  ienetu  tuper  Mare.) 
AIm  before  the  term  Admiral  was  used  at  all,  there  was  an 
officer  designated  the  Cuslot  Maris,  or  Guardian  of  the  Sea. 

Worn  the  year  1409  (Ae  6th  of  Henry  IV.)  there  is  an 
unititerrupted  series  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of  England, 
the  office  being  always  held  by  an  individual,  till  the  20th 
November,  1633,  when  it  was  for  the  flrst  time  put  in  com- 
mission. All  the  great  officers  of  state  were  tiie  commis- 
rionen.  Daring  <he  CJommonweidth,  the  aflbirs  of  tine  navy 
were  managed  vf  a  Committee  of  Pailiament,  till  Cromweu 
ttxAc.  the  direction  ct  them  himself.  On  the  Restoration, 
the  king's  brother,  tiie  Duke'  of  York,  was  appointed  Lord 
Admiral ;  and  he  retained  the  place  till  the  22d  of  Hay, 
1684,  when  CHiorleB  took  it  into  Ids  own  bands.  On  the 
duke's  accession  to  the  throne,  in  the  bM^nning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  declared  himself  Lord  High  Admiral.  On 
the  Revolution,  the  office  was  again  put  in  commission;  and 
it  continued  to  be  held  in  this  fbrm  till  I  f07,  when  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral,  with 
a  ooimoilttf  four  poaou  to  assist  him.  On  his  death  in  No- 1 


rambey,  1708,  tba  Earl  of  Feoihtoka  tnm  aupofaiteA  Ua  ann- 
oessor,  witti  a  simflar  eoundL  The  earlrestgnadtiieoflln  in 
1709,  dnoewhtefa  time,  till  now,  ithasalwmlMebinaaa- 
mission,  wiSk  the  e»S|ition  of  tiw  period  of  about  afxtees 
numtiis,  (ftom  May.  1 827,  till  September,  1 828.)  during  wfaM 
it  was  held  by  lihe  Duke  of  Clarenoe,  afterwards  kin^. 
The  eommissknen,  styled  tiie  Lords  <>>mmisnoners  of  die 
Admiralty,  were  formerly  Mven,  and  are  now  six  in  nnmber; 
and  the  First  Lord  is  always  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  It  is 
the  First  Lord,  indeed,  wtio  prindpaUy  emetsea  thepovns 
of  the  office. 

Till  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  salary  of  the  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral  was  only  300  marks,  the  emoluments  of  the  place, 
which  were  very  lai^,  arising  chiefly  from  perquisites,  or 
droits,  as  they  were  called,  of  various  descriptions.  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  resided  all  these  droits  into  the  hemdi 
of  the  crown,  receiving  m  their  stead  a  salary  of  7000/.  a 
year.  The  salary  of  uie  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  at 
present  4,500f.  per  ann.,  and  tiiat  of  each  of  tiie  others  lOOOL 

The  titie  of  admiral  is  also  given  in  modem  times  to  nanl 
officMs  (rf  the  highest  rank ;  of  which  we  have  in  Ettriand 
three  classes,  namely,  Adnrirals  of  the  Red,  of  the  White, 
and  of  the  Blue.  Admirals  of  the  Red  bear  their  flag  at  the 
main-top-gallant-mast^head  ;  those  of  the  White,  at  the  hro- 
top-galtant-ma9t-head ;  and  those  of  the  Blue,  at  the  mfzen- 
top-gallant-masl-head.  Alter  the  union  with  Scotland  in 
1707,  the  use  of  the  red  flag  wiis  discontinued,  the  union 
j  ack  being  substituted  for  it ;  but  it  was  resumed  at  the  naval 
promotion  which  took  place  in  1 805,  after  the  battle  of  Tra- 
lEdgar.  There  are  also  vice-admirals  and  rear-admirals  of 
eacn  flag,  the  former  ranlting  wifli  lieutenant-generals,  and 
the  latter  witii  major-generals  in  the  army.  A  fiill  admiral 
ranks  with  a  general.  The  title  of  fla^meer  belongs  to  all 
the  three  erades.  That  of  admiral  or  the  fleet  is  merely  a 
honorary  distinction,  with  sea-pay  of  6l.  a  day.  According 
to  the  Navy  List  mr  Joly  1854,  there  were  on  full-pi^ 
21  admiralSf  27  idee -admirals,  and  51  rear-admirals;  the 
numbere  on  reserved  half-pay  were  resnectively  6, 14,  and 
33,  besides  10  flag-officers  on  reserved  half-pay  with  service- 
pensions.  There  were  also  132  retired  rear-admirals,  85  on 
the  usual  half-pay,  and  99  on  tJiat  of  captain.  The  fuD- 
pay  of  an  admiral  is  61.  a  day ;  of  a  vice-admiral,  4l. ;  and 
of  a  rear-admiral,  3/.  An  allowance  of  Si.  a  day  fiir 
table-money  is  made  while  commanding-in-chief,  or  while 
their  flag  is  flying  within  tiie  limits  of  their  station. 

ADMIRALTY  COURTS,  in  Law,  are  courts  havii^ 
jurisdiction  over  maritime  causes,  whether  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  nature.  In  England,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  is 
held  before  the  Lord  Hi^  Admiral  or  his  deputy,  who  is 
called  the  iudge  of  the  court :  when  there  was  a  Lord  High 
Admiral,  trie  judge  of  the  Admiralty  usually  held  his  ji]ace 
by  patent  from  him ;  but  when  the  office  of  admiral  is  exe- 
cuted by  commissioners,  he  holds  his  place  by  direct  com- 
mission from  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  The  jurisdic- 
tion the  Court  of  Admiralty,  generally,  is  now  regalat»l 
the  Statutes  3  and  4  Vict.  c.  65,  and  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  26, 
as  to  which,  and  the  Salvage  Act,  see  Stephen's  QmmetUarieaf 
vol.  iv.  pp.  22,  23,  24,  and  25. 

The  (3ourt  of  Admiralty  is  twofold :  the  Instance  Court 
and  the  Prize  Court ;  the  commis^ons  to  h(dd  these  courts 
are  perfectly  distinct,  but  are  usually  nyen  to  the  same 
person.   Neither  of  them  is  a  Court  uf  Kboobd. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  I/utance  Court  extoids  gen^ 
rally  to  marine  contracts — that  is,  to  such  contracts  as  are 
made  upon  the  sea,  and  are  founded  in  maritime  service  or 
consideration — as  where  the  vessel  is  pledged  during  the 
vinrage  for  necessary  repairs  ;  and  to  some  few  others, 
whi(£,  though  entered  into  on  land,  are  executed  entirely 
upon  the  sea — such  as  agreements  for  mariners'  wages. 
Between  the  highwater-mark  and  the  low  water -mark, 
where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  common  law  and  the 
Admiralty  have  an  alternate  jniisdictian-— one  upon  the 
water  when  it  is  full  sea ;  the  other  upon  the  hmd  when  it 
is  an  ebb.  But  if  prt  oi  a  cause  d  action  arises  on  the  aaa 
and  part  upon  the  land,  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  exclude 
the  Admiralty  Court  from  its  jurisdiction ;  and  even  in  eaa- 
tracts  made  abroad  they  exercise  in  most  cases  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction.  The  Admiralty  C^ourt  has  no  cognizance  of 
contracts  under  seal,  except  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject-matter,  it  has  exclusiTe  jurisdiction — as  in  the  caee 
of  an  hypothecation  bond,  under  which  a  ship  is  given  in 
pledee  for  necessaries  furnished  to  the  master  and  mariners. 
The  Instance  Court  likestgs&r^ji^liMeS'  many^ther  points  of 
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«.*tMhw  xi^it— mdi  M  disputes  between  fKiUrmm  of 
wial^  and  qucBfibm  vSa&ag  to  sdvage ;  -Qiat  is,  tiie  aBov- 
■pee  made  to  those  who  have  saved  or  Kcorered  ships  or 
goods  from  dangers  of  tiie  sea.  It  has  also  power  to  inqmre 
mto  certain  wrongs  or  injuiiea  committed  on  the  high  sea»— 
sodli  aa  collision,  or  the  nmning  foul  of  one  ship  against 
CDoduT,  and  in  such  cases  to  useas  the  damages  to  be  paid 
to  the  party  injured. 

This  court  is  usuallj  held  at  Dootobs-Couuoms,  like 
the  eodeoiastical  courts,  to  which,  in  its  general  constitation, 
it  bears  a  great  resemblance.  The  law  by  which  its  proceed- 
iaga  are  governed  is  composed  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  law 
as  treat  m  maritime  affairs,  together  witn  the  laws  of  Oleron 
and  other  maritime  laws,  wiUi  such  corrections,  alterations, 
or  amendments,  as  have  been  introduced  by  acts  of  parlia- 
aient  or  common  usage.  [Blackstone's  Cmmentaries,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  68,  106.] 

In  criminal  matters  the  Court  of  Admiralty  has,  partly 
hf  common  law,  partly  by  a  variety  of  statutes,  cognizance 
Of  jiney  and  all  other  indictable  offences,  committed  either 
ma  tbs  m  or  on  tlw  coasts,  whw  bftyond  the  limits  of  any 
uriiah  eaaiatji  and  this  (at  least  aince  the  time  of  Edwara 
IIl!j  to  the  exdnsion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  com- 
mon law.  With  respeot  to  eertaia  fdtmies,  committed 
h  the  main  atnam  ot  great  rivers  below  the  Inidgfls,  the 
eommon  law  and  die  Admiralty  have  a  concomnt  jnris- 

The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  in  criminal 
trials,  like  that  in  all  other  suits  there,  was  anciently  accord- 
iug  to  the  couree  of  the  civil  and  marine  laws ;  until,  in  the 
ngn  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  statute  was  passed  which  enacted 
that  ihem  offences  ahould  be  tried  by  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer  under  the  king's  great  seal,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  according  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
parsoance  of  this  and  some  later  statutes,  sessions  of  <jvet 
and  tenninfl^  and  gaol  delivery,  called  the  Admiralty  9e^ 
■ona,  are  held  twice  ayear— namely,  in  March  and  October— 
al  the  OU  Bailey.  The  acting  commissioners  are  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  (who,  in  point  of  fimu,  is  the  presidi^ 
jn^pe),  together  with  two  common-law  judges  and  one 
m  two  caviUans.  [Blackstcne's  ConmeHtarw,  voL  iv. 
pi  368.  Hale's  Pleat  of  tk»  Crown,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.]  By 
atvenl  recent  statutes,  it  is  declared  that  offences  committed 
wi^un  the  jozisdictiou  of  tiie  Court  of  Admiralty  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  committed  on  land ; 
ud  cdfences  committal  at  sea,  or  within  the  Admiralty 
joriadietion,  provided  by  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  cap. 
and  7  and  8  Vict.  cap.  2,  may  be  inquired  of  and  deter* 
ained  in  the  Courts  et  Aasixe  oyer  and  tennioer,  and  gaol 
jdivery. 

The  Prize  Court  is  the  only  tribunal  for  deddiog  what  is, 
aod  what  ia  not,  lawful  prize,  and  for  adjudicating  upon  all 
Batten,  civil  and  criminal,  relating  to  prize.  The  property 
ai  die  tfting  captured  is  held  by  English  jurists,  agreeably 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  law  of  nations,  not  to  he  abso- 
Intely  taken  from  the  original  owners,  until,  by  the  sentence 
if  a  ptoperiy  authorisea  court,  it  has  been  condemned  as 
kwfm  jnnze.  We  have,  as  it  should  appear,  no  court  autho- 
lised  to  acyndioate  on  property  captured  by  land-forces,  or 
kttjfj  aa  it  ia  commonly  termed  by  writers  on  the  law  of 
Mtions;  but  when  occasion  requires  (as,  for  instance,  of 
kle  yeare,  when  property  to  an  immense  amount  was  cap- 
tnreo  by  tixe  British  army  in  the  conauest  of  the  Deccan), 
ammisBumers  are  specially  appointed  lor  the  purooae.  But 
pnyerty  captured  by  the  naval  force  forms  the  peculiar 
invince  of  ^e  Prize  Court  of  the  Admiralty.  '  The  end 
4f  a  prizeHXurt,'  says  Lord  Mansfield, '  is  to  suspend  ^e 
■eyity  till  oondemnatitmi  to  punish  every  sort  u  misbe- 
lanoar  m  the  captora;  to  reatne  instantly,  if  upon  the 
aost  mininary  eiamination  there  does  not  appear  suffi- 
dnt  gmmnd ;  to  condemn  finally^  if  the  goods  rnSty 
nc  ]Rize,  igainst  evaiybody.  gmng  evenbody  a  &ir 
sppwtanitT  of  Imag  heard/  [See  DougWs  Seports, 
p.fiT2,&c!] 

The  Cin^ne  Ports  hare  an  exclusive  Admiralty  joriadie- 
tion of  tbeiT  own.  In  Ireland,  there  has  been  an  Instance 
Court  from  time  immemorial ;  and  Uiere  was  an  Admiral 
Court  in  Scotland,  with  very  extensive  civil  jurisdictioo. 
The  latter,  however,  is  now  abolished:  its  civil  jurisdiction 
ksringbecai  transferred  to  the  Court  oz  Session,  the  supreniA 
(nil  eoDTt  in  Scotland,  and  its  criminal  jurisdiction  being 
■Bw  vested  in  the  H^  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  suprem* 
edmnil  tribaoal  Him,   Tks  jurisdiction  of  the  oootdi 
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condemnation  of  Tssssli,  is  now  temftnad  to  the  ljtii|j*4t 
Admiraltjr  Gonrt.  In  saveral  of  our  oohmiea  there  eia 
courts  of  Viee-Adnurahy,  yrhaA.  not  only  have  anthori^ 
botii  as  Instanoe  Gomts  and  Prize  Courts,  but  have  ako^ 
in  certain  revenue  cases,  concurrent  jurisdiction  wiOi  the 
colonial  courts  of  record.  [Stokes  0»  the  Ctdmiee,  p.  867.1 
From  the  Vice-Admiral^  Courts  of  the  colonies  an  appeal 
lies,  in  instance  cansea,  to  the  Court  of  AcGniralty  in 
England:  and  f^om  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  England 
an  appeal  bes,  in  instance  causes  (whether  originating  in 
that  court,  or  coming  be&re  it  by  amieal),  to  we  king  in 
oouneil.  [See  statute  S  and  8  Will.  IV.  c  92.]  From 
prize  causey  whether  in  tlie  Vice-Admirml^  Courts,  or  hi 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Eogbmd,  the  appeal  lies  curectly 
to  cotain  eommisrioners  of  amteal  in  prize  causes,  who  are 
appmnted  by  the  king  under  the  great  seal,  and  are  nsoal^ 
members  of  hie  {nivy  oonnoi],  and  whose  ^pointment  is 
generally  regnlated  or  icoagniaad  hj  treaties  with  ftteiga 
nations. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS.  A  gmop  of  islands,  con- 
sisting of  one  lai;^  and  about  40  sinaller,  which  an 
generalhr  classed  m  (he  division  of  Auatntha.  They  lie 
south  of  the  equator  between  the  seocnd  and  tiiird  degree 
of  latitude,  and  between  146^  18',  and  147°  46'  E.  long.; 
and  were  discovered  hy  the  Dutch  in  1616.  Captain 
Carteret  visited  them  in  1767,  and  the  Spanish  navi- 
gator Morello  in  1781.  ,  d'Entrecasteauz,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  see  if  any  trace  of  La  Perot^'s  crew  could 
be  found,  visited  these  islands  in  17y3.  The  soil  and 
climate  are  said  to  be  good,  but  the  landing  is  rendered 
difficult  by  reason  of  reen  and  breakers.  A  number  of  small 
islands  and  reefe  form  a  cnrdtm  round  &e  large  one,  which 
is  diflScult  of  approach,  and  no  landing  was  made  on  it  by 
d'Entrecaateaux.  Only  Qiose  islands  seemed  to  be  inhabited 
^ch  had  ooooa-nut  trees  on  them.  As  they  are  very  little 
elevated  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  water  must  necessarily 
be  scarce.  The  largest  island  is  about  4S  miles  kmg,  and 
like  most  of  them,  principally  covered  w^  cocoa-nut  trees : 
the  inhabitants  are  of  a  dark  colour  with  frizzled  hair,  and 
they  go  naked  They  are  described  as  good  ktoking  and  well 
made.  To  the  French  navigator  they  seemed  a  tolerably 
well-disposed  people,  though  Carteret  s  account  of  them  is 
unfavourable.  They  point  their  lances  with  a  species  ot 
hard  stone.  When  the  French  visited  the  island,  uie  people 
showed  the  greatMt  eagerness  to  possess  iron,  which  it  is 
comectured  they  first  obtained  tnta  the  Spaniards.  [See 
dEnirecasteauxs  Voyage,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  4to.l 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND,  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  North 
America,  in  the  Archipelago  of  Geowe  IH.,  and  within  that 

Eart  of  tiie  continent  which,  since  the  treaty  of  1625,  be- 
ings to  what  we  call  Russian  America.  Auuiralty  Island 
is  about  80  milea  long,  and,  in  some  parts,  20  wide :  it  lies 
between  $7^2',  and  58" 84'  N.  lat.  and  134*  52'.  and  135^30' 
W.  long.  The  iatand  was  completely  dreumnavigatad 
b^  Vancouver,  who  considers  it  to  be  about  60  leagues  in 
circuit.  With  the  exception  particularly  the  S  JB.  coast,  the 
shores  are  bold,  and  uTord  many  convenient  bays  with  fine 
streams  of  fresh  water  running  into  them.  Tlie  island  is 
moderately  elevated  and  rocky,  but  covered  with  forests, 
especially  pine.  The  natives  of  the  island  carrv  on  soma 
little  trade  with  Europeans.  [See  Vaneowaere  Voyage, 
vol.  iii  p.  277.] 

ADCXNIS,  a  river  of  ancient  Syria,  which  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon.  It  has  the  same  name  with  a  personage 
01  considerable  importance  in  Pagan  mythology,  of  whose 
story  the  following  ia  a  brief  sketch : — *  Adonis,  son  tX.  Myrrha, 
daughter  of  Cinyras.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  bcun  in  Arabia, 
whiUier  his  mother  had  fled  in  consequence  of  oertoia  trans- 
actions which  it  is  not  neceasarir  to  relate.  Before  the  bir^ 
of  her  son  she  was  transfiffmed  into  the  tree  which  produces 
tin  fragrant  jpim  called  her  name ;  this,  however,  did 
not  hiider  hu  being  braught  into  tlu  world  in  due  season : 
he  grew  up  a  model  of  manly  beauty,  and  was  passionately 
bebved  by  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  quitted  Olympus  to 
dwell  with  him.  Hunting  was  his  favorite  pursuit,  until, 
having  gone  to  the  chue  against  the  entreaties  of  his 
mistress,  no  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  wild  boar. 
After  death  he  was  said  to  stand  as  high  in  the  favour  of 
Persephone  (Proserpine),  as  before  in  that  of  Aphrodite ;  but 
the  latter  b^ne  inconsolable,  her  rival  generously  consented 
that  Adonia  ^uld  speiid  half  the  year  witii  his  celestial, 
balf  with  his  infenalmistiess.  Tbofitblo/baa  been  variously 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQlC 
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hit«r|«eted.  One  ex^anation  makes  the  altomate  abode  of 
Adwis  above  and  under  the  earth,  typical  of  the  burial  of 
■eed,  which  in  due  season  rises  above  ground  for  the  propa- 
gation of  its  species ;  another,  of  the  annual  passage  of  the 
sun  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere. — In 
ttM  time  (tf  Fansaiiias,  in  the  second  century  <^  our  nra, 
there  existed  an  aaueat  temple  oi  Adonis  and  Aphrodite, 
at  Amathus,  in  Cypnu* 

The  story  of  Adonis  appears  to  havebeen  inlrodaoed  into 
Greece  from  Syria.  Accoirding  to  l^usanias,  Sappho  sung 
of  Adonis ;  and  his  name,  with  allusion  to  his.  rites,  occurs 
in  a  firagment  of  Alcnus.  But  it  is  by  tho  Greek  poets  of 
later  date,  and  their  Latin  imitators,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Ovid, 
that  his  story  has  been  probably  expanded,  and  invested 
"with  the  elegance  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  Grecian 
mytholosy.  The  Adonia  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
among  me  Athenian  festivals,  and  this  is  (we  believe) 
the  earliest  mention  of  them,  except  some  notice  in  the 
poems  attributed  to  Oipheus,  (the  epoch  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, too  doubtful  to  be  received  as  authority,)  and  the 
songs  attributed  to  Sappho  and  Alctaus.  The  rites  began 
with  mourning  fx  the  death  of  Adonis — (thus  Ezekiel,  viii. 
13,  '  He  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Lord's  house  .... 
and  hdiold,  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Thammuz*) ;  then 
changed  into  rejoicing  fisrhis  retumtolife  and  to  Aphrodite; 
and  concluded  with  a  processioo,  in  wliich  the  images  of 
Adonis  and  Aphrodite  were  carried,  with  rich  offerings,  in 
separate  couches ;  after  which  the  former  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  the  sea.  See  Theocr.  Idyil.  xv.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  women  of  Ai^gos,  m  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, lamented  Adonis. 

In  Syria  we  know  the  worsiiip  of  Adraiis  (if,  according  to 
the  received  notion,  he  be  tho  same  personage  as  Thammuz) 
to  be  probably  of  much  older  date.  We  know,  ^m  the  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel  already  quoted,  that  the  adoration  of  the 
latter  was  one  of  the  abominations  of  Judah  six  centuries 
before  Christ  Whatever  resemblance  there  may  have  been 
between  the  eaily  Sytian  and  Grenan  rites,  the  ftrmn 
were  fkr  more  deeply  poUuted  by  the  atrocities  of  a  brutish 
suporstition,  to  which  the  natives  of  Syria  were  unusu^y 
prone.  Bybloa,  a  town  near  the  river  Adonis,  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  this  worship,  which  was  intimately  connected 
with  a  peculiarity  in(udent  to  the  river.  Its  waters,  at  a 
certain  period  of  the  year,  assume  a  deep  red,  and  were 
said  to  be  discdoured  by  the  blood  of  Adonis. 

 '  Thamnnta  coma  next  behind. 

Whow  MDUnl  voiind  la  L«lMi>on  allaml 
Tha  Sjrkn  dwiwnb  to  tftmoot  his  fUn 
Id  amoioiu  dltUiai  all  a  luninieT'*  i)ay. 
While  ■moolh  Adonli,  from  hi*  nntfve  rorfc. 
Ranniirple  to  the  nw,  auppMed  with  biood 
Of  TbuBmus,  jrcariy  woandeil.' 

Paradue  Loit,  I.  U6. 

The  pbenomemm  has  been  observed  by  modern  travellers, 
and  is  attributed  to  the  rains,  which  brinff  a  quanti^  of  red 
earth  into  the  stream.  [See  Haundrelfs  7nnw2r.1  This, 
which  probably  is  the  true  solution,  was  suggested  even  in 
the  time  of  Lucian. — [i>e  Dea  Syria,  $  8.] 

AIX^NIS,  in  Botany,  is  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  ranunculaceee,  and  containing  manv 
STWcies  of  very  great  beauty.  The  name  is  merely  poetical. 
Adonis  is  distinguished  irom  ranunculus  by  the  want  of  a 
little  scale  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  from  other  genera 
of  the  order  by  the  numeroiu  nard,  dry»  sharp-pointed  grains 
of  which  its  fruit  consists. 

Botanists  divide  the  genus  into  two  sections,  the  first  of 
which  comprehends  all  the  annual  luinAa,  the  second  all  the 
peronnials.  ^  Ten  species  are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
first  section',  inhabiting  corn-fields  and  similar  dry  exposed 

CM,  ehi^  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa, 
e  of  them  hwre  deep  crimson  flowers,  as  A.  autitmnaUt, 
the  common  pheasant's-eye  of  our  gardens ;  in  others  the 
blossoms  are  yellow ;  it  is  not  imivohahle  tlut  they  are  tdl 
varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Of  the  perennial  kinds,  A.  vemaUs,  which  is  common  in 
gardens  in  England,  is  found  in  a  wild  state  abundantly  on 
all  the  mountams  of  middle  Europe.  Its  flowers>have  from 
ten  to  twelve  petals  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  brilliancy 
which  is  rendered  the  more  dazzling  by  the  deep  green  tun 
of  finely  divided  leaves  among  which  they  expand.  It  is 
odI^  a  mw  inches  high,  and  is  one  of  the  early  harbingers  of 
sprmg.  Three  others  are  described,  all  mountain  plants, 
Tesemhling  A.  vermUu  in  general  appearance,  hut  perhaps 
still  more  oeautifuL  They  seem  to  nave  been  occasionally 
brought  to  this  country,  but  to  have  been  soon  lost  again. 


Aooording  to  Pallas,  the  AdicmiBcs  poesess  emmenagogna 
-virtues,  ana  tbe^  doabtless  partake  of  the  acridity  so  preva- 
lent in  thor  ixfbe. 

ADOPTION,  (firom  adopiare,  Latin,)  means  taking  by 
choice.  By  the  Roman  lav  if  a  .person  had  no  children 
his  own  he  might  appoint  anjr  other  person's,  whether  re- 
lated to  him  or  not,  to  be  bis  tduldren  by  adcjttion.  In 
order  to  understand  the  ordinacy  mode  of  adoption  and  its 
legal  eftiMlB,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  mat  at  Rome 
^  relation  of  fhther  and  son  was  but  litde  di^rent  from 
that  of  piaster  and  slave,  either  in  the  rights  and  duties  at- 
tached  to  it,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  dissolved. 
Hence,  if  a  person  wished  to  adopt  the  son  of  another,  the 
natural  fkther  sold  the  boy  to  him  by  a  regular  sale  before  a 
magistrate,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  be  so  completely 
emancipated  ftom  his  father's  authority,  as  never  to  be  liable 
to  &I1  under  it  again,  it  was  requisite  that  this  sale  should 
be  formally  repeateil  three  several  times.  (See  Khan- 
ciPATiON.)  Tlie  father  thus  conveyed  away  all  his  paternal 
rights,  and  the  child,  from  that  moment,  became,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  member  of  the  fkmUy  of  his  adopter. 
If  the  person  to  be  adopted  was  his  own  master,  the  mode  c€ 
proceeding  was  by  a  bill  (analogous  to  our  inrvate  acts  of 
rarliament),  proposed  to  .the  peojSe  in  tbe  comitia  curiata. 
This  was  called  arrogation,  from  rogare,  to  propose  a  biU. 
In  either  case  the  adopted  chfld  became  sulject  to  the  au- 
thority of  lus  new  fiither ;  passed  into  his  ftmily.  name,  and 
sacred  rites,  and  succeeded  to  his  property.  Clodhu,  the 
enemy  of  Cicero,  passed,  by  this  ceremony  of  a  bill,  &om  the 
patrician  to  the  plebeian  rank,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to  be 
toibune.    [Cic.  Att.  ii.  7.    Suet.  Aug.  20.] 

The  history  of  Rome  abounds  with  instances  of  adoption. 
Thus  one  of  the  sons  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  conqueror  of 
Macedonia,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanua  the 
Elder,  and  ttius  acquired  the  name  of  PubUm  Comeliui 
Scipio;  he  was  also  called  MmUiamu,  to  pdnt  out  the 
thmily  of  his  birth ;  and  when  he  had  desboyed  Carthage  in 
the  thud  Punio  Wu,  he  received,  like  lus  adi^rtive  gntnd- 
fhther,  ibo  appellation  of  4firicatMtf  and  is  usually  spoken 
of  in  history  as  Scipio  Afncanus  the  Younger. 

Under  the  emperors  ttie  mode  of  adoption  became  the 
subject  of  legal  reform ;  and  that  which  for  so  many  ages 
could  he  effected  only  by  a  circuitous  course  of  aibitrary 
forms,  founded  upon  legal  fictions,  was  allowed  to  be  doao 
by  a  short  and  simple  process  befin^  a  magistrate. 

There  was  also  a  custom  in  ancient  Rome  of  adopting 
children  by  will :  thus  it  was  that  Juhus  Ceesar  adopted 
his  great  nephew  Octavius,  who  was  thenceforth  called 
Caius  Julius  Ciesar  Octavianus;  but  is  most  generally 
known  under  the  more  pompous  appellation  of  Aueusrus 
which  he  afterwards  assumed.— [HeineceiaB,  AnHguHatet 
Romana,  hb.  i.,  tit  xi]  In  Itte  manner,  several  <»f 
the  Roman  emperors  adopted  thnr  sueoessors ;  tar  instuiee, 
Augustus  adopted  his  step-sms,  Tibernis,  Neio,  and  Clau- 
dius Drusus,  the  former  of  whom  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  empire.  [Tacit.  Ann.  I  3.  Suet  Aug.  101.]  So  also 
Tiberius,  by  the  order,  and  during  the  life-time  of  Augustus, 
adopted  his  nephew  (lermanicus,  who  died  in  the  lifetime 
of  Tiberius ;  and  on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  the  son 
of  Grermanicus,  became  empemr.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
the  emperor  Claudius  went  so  far  as  to  adopt  his  step-son 
Domitius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  own  son  Britannicus.  Tacitus  remarks,  that  Nero  was 
the  first  stranger  in  blood  ever  adopted  into  the  Claudian 
family. — j^Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  25.}  At  varions  periods  of  the 
Roman  hutory,  great  incoDvenience  was  experienced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  disinclinatirai  to  marria^  amonfr 
the  citizens.  Before  the  times  of  the  emperors,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  order  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  rewards  were 
held  out  for  the  encouragement  of  marriage,  and  penalties 
imposed  upon  cehbacy.  Immunities  and  exemptions  ftom 
state  burthens  were  aUo  given  to  those  who  possessed  many 
children ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  these,  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren be(»me  a  great  abuse.  Aulus  Gellitu  complains  of 
^e  mischievous  custom  prevalent  in  his  time,  that  '  an 
adoptive  son  should  entitle  his  adoptive  father  to  privileges 
in  the  state.'— [Aul.  Gel.  Noct.  Att.  v.  19.]  Under  Juhus 
Cffisar,  after  the  wars,  laws  for  the  encouraiFement  of  popu- 
lation were  proposed,  but  not  carried  into  e&ct:  but  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  Julwn  law  was  proposed,  a.u.c.  736, 
which  conteined  heavy  penalties  upon  ceUbacy,  and  pro- 
portionate rewards  for  the  possessioa  ot  children.  This  law 
was  so  extremdy  unpopular,  that,  Suetonius  surs,  it  could 
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Ht  Iw  exaouted,  on  tooount  of  the  tumultuoui  mpontioii 
lued  to  it— rSuetoa.  ^t^.  34.1  Afkervuds,  bowever, 
•law pueed, called frcm the Consiui who inttoduoed it,  'Lex 
Poj^iw;'  br  which  muy  ttrivileget  wwe  given  to 
OoK  who  poaseued  ehildrm ;  and  anumgit  othen,  it  waa 
dedand  th«t,  of  candidatea  liar  pnetonhlpa  and  other  offioea. 
Ooae  should  have  the  pe&rance  who  had  the  graateat 
nomher  of  children.  Thia  oceanoned  an  intolerahle  abuse 
in  the  adoption  of  <diildien.  Tacitus  sayst  that  in  the  time  of 
NciOk  a  'peatileikt  abuse  was  pnelued  by  ehildleas  men  ; 
whok  wnenew  election  of  megistntea  ta  Urn  allotment 
of  ptoTinces  was  at  hand,  provided  thenueWeB  with  sons  hy 
fraudulent  adoptions;  and  then  when,  in  common  with 
real  &tliers,  they  had  obtained  protorships  and  provincial 
govonments,  tiiey  instantly  released  thenuelves  from  dieir 
adopted  sons.  Hence  the  genuine  fiithen  betook  themselves 
vith  mighty  indignation  to  the  senate,'  and  petitioned  fin- 
rdief.  This  produced  a  decree  that  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
poblic  employment  whatever,  no  feigned  adoptions  should 
w  of  any  avail,  nor  in  taking  ertate  by  wiU. — [See  Tacit. 
AmaL  x¥.  19.] 

The  eleventiii  tide  of  the  flxst  book  of  Jostinian'a /mfttutor 
isconeaminff  Aiaptioa.  By  dus  law  it  is  deolared  that  there 
an  two  kinds  of  aw^tion*  one  called  am|gaf»o,wfaut  by  are- 
Mript  of  the  emp^r,  (prinewaii  retcr^ito,)  a  person  adopts 
another  who  is  independent  of  parents ;  the  othw,  when  by 
the  auth<»i^  of  the  nu^trate  (imperio  magutraiiU),  he 
who  is  nnder  the  ocmtral  of  his  parent  is  made  over  that 
parrait  to  another  persooi  and  adopted  by  him  either  as  his 
•on,  his  grandson,  <nr  a  relation  in  any  inferior  d^ree. 
Females  uso  might  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner.  But 
when  a  man  gave  his  child  to  be  adopted  In^  a  stranger, 
none  of  the  parental  authori^  passed  from  the  natund  to 
dte  adoptive  father ;  the  onW  effect  was,  that  the  child  suc- 
ceeded to  the  inheritance  of  the  lattw  if  he  died  intestate. 
It  was  only  when  the  adopter  was  the  child's  paternal  or 
maternal  grandfather,  or  otherwise  so  related  to  him  as 
fliat  tiie  nght  of  natma  eoneuired  with  that  of  adoption, 
thtt  the  new  oonneelaoa  became,  in  all  respects,  the  same 
witti  the  original  one.  It  was  also  ordained  that  the  adtmtor 
should  in  aD  cases  be  at  least  oghteen  years  cider 
dian  the  person  he  adopted.  Wonwn,  acc^ntlinK  to  the 
Justinian  code,  were  not  l^ally  entitled  to  adopt ;  out  after 
haviuK  lost  children  of  their  own  by  death,  tney  might  by 
Ae  indulgence  of  the  emperor  be  permitted  to  reoeive  those 
of  others  m  their  place.  A  stave,  on  bemg  named  a  son  by 
ha  master  before  a  magtitaat^  beoanie  ne^  but  acquired 
no  filial  right. 

The  German  system  of  adoption  is  derived  from  the  Roman 
law,  though  it  cannot  be  uid,  according  to  the  proper  meaning 
of  tile  word,  to  have  been  in  force  before  tne  fifteenth  or 
axteentb  century.  Any  adoption,  in  wder  to  be  strictly 
and  properly  a  i^ai  ^irocess,  must  take  place  before  a  court, 
m  be  iMmfiimed  b^  the  [voper  authonties.  The  adopted 
iOB  ntains  bis  bnuly  nam^  and  prefixes  or  adds  to  it  that 
flf  tds  adoptive  father;  but  in  case  a  noUeman  adoi^  a 
eanmuner,  die  son  does  not  snoeeed  to  the  rank,  unless 
it  is  oonflnned  1^  the  sorereisn.  The  mrae  modem  Ger- 
■aa  institutes  still  keep  to  uie  prinegfyt  of  the  Roman 
tjttam.  adoptifm,  though  the  whcde  u  modified  so  as  to 
M  more  in  harmony  with  German  usages.  The  Prussian 
law  doea  away  with  all  distinction  between  ade^tion  and 
mrogation;  and  allows  the  adopted  son  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  oufn  property.  The- Austrian  law  does  ue 
same.  Both  also  ^;ree  m  requiring  the  age  of  the  adoptive 
father  to  be  fifty  at  least  The  Finssian  law,  with  respect 
to  the  adopted  son,  merely  ret^uires  him  to  be  younger  than 
the  fatbw;  while  the  Austnan  code  requires  him  to  be 
eighteen  years  youniter  than  die  adt^tive  father.  [Ersch  and 
Gi^ber*a  Sn^aopadi$,  Art.  Adoj^um.), 

Tbe  Yteaea  law  <rf  adoption  is  to  he  fannd  in  the  eighth 
fide  of  the  first  book  of  the  Cbds  Oint.  The  following  sre 
ili  principal  raovinons.  Adoptkm  is  onl^  permitted  to  per- 
sna  above  the  age  of  fifty,  having  neither  children  not 
•dwr  iMidmate  descendants,  and  being  at  least  fifteen 
jKara  older  than  the  individual  adopted.  It  can  only  be  ex- 
■daed  in  favour  of  one  who  has  been  an  otgeet  of  the 
adopter's  constant  care  fbr  at  least  six  vears  daring  mino- 
ri^,  or  of  one  who  has  saved  tbe  lifb  of  the  adopter  in  battie, 
ftan  or  fhmi  drowning.  In  the  latter  cases,  die  only 
Mstzietkn  lespeeting  the  age  of  the  parties  is,  that  the 
adonter  shaU  be  oImt  than  the  adopted,  and  shall  have 
— 1  hit WMjarHy, Qt Mi twmtr-fint ytfar.  Inamyean 
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the  party  adtHpted  mnat  be  of  this  am.  The  form  is  tw 
the  two  parties  to  ^esent  themselves  hefore  the  justice  of 
the  peace  Uugt  ibpaix)  for  the  place  where  the  adopter 
reaides,  and  in  his  maBDoe  to  pass  -  an  set  of  mutual  eon- 
sent;  after  which  tne  transaotion,  beifare  bidng  acoounted 
valid,  must  be  approved  of  1^  the  tribunal  fini  nufoner, 
with^  whose  junsdietint  die  domkale  of  tliie  adcnrter  is. 
The  adopted  takes  the  name  tilt  the  adopter  in  additum  to 
his  own;  and  no  marriage  can  take  place  b^ween  the 
adopter  and  nther  the  adopted  «  his  descendants,  or 
between  two  adopted  <diildren  of  the  same  individual,  or 
between  the  adopted  and  any  child  who  may  be  afterwards 
bami  to  the  adopts,  or  between  the  one  party  and  the 
vrifa  of  the  other.  The  adopted  acquires  no  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  proper^  of  any  relations  of  the  adopter ;  but 
in  rearard  to  tne  property  of  the  adoptw  himself,  it  is  de- 
clared that  he  shall  have  precisely  the  same  rights  with  a 
child  bom  in  wedlodt,  and  that,  even  although  thoe  should 
be  other  children  of  tbe  latter  deaeripticm  bwn  alter  his 
adwtion. 

Ademption  is  still  praetiaed  both  amcmg  die  Turks  aud 
ammg  other  eastwn  nations.  It  iseommon  fbr  a  riehTurk, 
who  has  no  ehildieit  <tf  his  own,  to  adopt  as  bis  heir  the 
child  of  imsons  even  of  the  poorest  dass.  The  baznin  is 

ratified  by  die  parties  going  together  befinie  the  Cam,  and 
getting  their  mutual  consent  receded ;  afto*  which  the  child 
cannot  be  disinherited  by  his  adoptive  father.  D'Hcrbelot 
states,  that,  acoonling  to  .the  law  of  Mohammed,  a  person  be- 
comes the  adopted  son  of  another  by  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  passing  through  his  shirt ;  whence  uie  exnressiou 
to  dnw  another  through  one's  shirt,  signifies  to  adopt  him 
fbr  a  8(m.  In  India  tbe  same  thing  is  said  to  be  frequently 
done  by  the  two  parties  merely  excmnffing  girdles.  In  the 
Code  of  Gentoo  Laws  published  by  Mr.  Halhed,  the  gth 
section  of  the  2lBt  chapter  is  entitled  *  Of  Adoption.'  The 
law  permits  a  child  under  five  years  of  age  to  be  given  up  fur 
adoption  by  its  father  for  a  payment  of  gt^d  or  rice,  if  he 
have  other  sons,  on  the  parties  going  befbre  a  magistrate 
and  having  a  ivtggt  or  sacrifice,  performed.  A  woman, 
however,  it  is  added,  may  not  adopt  a  chUd  without  having 
her  husband's  consent ;  and  there  is  even  some  doubt  if  she 
Toxj  with  that.  *  He,*  concludes  the  law,  ■  who  has  no  son, 
or  nandacm,orgrandson's  son,  or  brother's  son,  shall'  (may?) 
'  adopt  a  son ;  and  while  he  has  one  adopted  son,  he  shall 
not  adopt  a  second.' 

ADOU'R,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  Atur,  Aturis,  and 
Aturus,  a  river  in  France,  which  rises  in  die  department  of 
Hautes  Pyrenees  (the  Upper  Pyrenees).  Its  course  is  first 
in  a  northerly  direction,  past  the  town  of  Bagn^res  de  Bigorre 
(Just  above  which  there  is  a  fkll  of  one  hundred  feet), 
then  towards  the  west,  and  finally  towards  die  south-west^ 
passing  tbe  towns  of  Tarbes,  Aire,  St  Sever  (where  it 
becomes  navigable),  Dax,  and  Bayonne,  and  describing 
in  its  whole  course  a  semicirele,  whose  diameter,  of  about 
100  miles,  lies  needy  N.N.W.  and  8.8.B.  The  whole  length 
vS.  die  river  is  estimated  at  about  170  miles^O  of  which  are 
navigaUe.  Its  baun  is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hilla,  extending  firom 
these  mountains  towards  the  sandy  plains  m  the  department 
of  (Jironde.  Many  streams  from  the  Pyrenees— as  the 
Gabes,  Luy  de  France,  Luy  de  Beorn,  Gave  de  Pau,  which 
receiTes  the  (Hve  d'Owron  and  the  Bidouze — fall  into  the 
Adoor  (HI  the  left  bank,  the  Midouze  and  Arros  on  the 
right.  The  current  is  usually  rapid ;  and  the  melting  of 
die  snows  on  the  Pyrenees  causes  desolating  innndationB. 
The  Adour  ffUls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  three  miles 
below  the  strong  and  flourishing  town  of  Bayonne^  having 
e  bar  at  the  mouth,  upon  which,  at  ebb  tide,  there  is  som^ 
times  less  than  three  feet  water. 

ADO^A,  one  die  diief  placet  in  Alqrsrinia  in  tho 
kingdtnn  TIgti,  and  in  die  district  of  Adowa,  which  is  a 
part  of  Tigr6  proper  (N.  lat  14"  1-2'  30".  E.  long.  39°  5'). 
It  is  pardy  on  the  side,  and  partly  at  die  foot  <tf  a  hill, 
an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Tigrt,  where  most  of  the 
towns  are  on  eminences.  The  houses  are  all  of  a  conical 
form,  and  arranged  pret^  xegulariy  in  streets.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  with  water  from  those  rivulets  which  fall 
into  the  Mareb,  and  ^pes  grow  well  in  the  gardens. 
Adowa  from  its  position  is  the  great  mart  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior  provinces,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  which  is  mostij^  in  the  hands  of  Mohammedan  mer- 
chants. Hie  population  is  probably  not  under  eight  thou- 
sand. Mr.  Bruce  faUbrms  us  that  the  Jews  have  the  sole 
Dg  l  zec  ay  CjOOQTe 
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vrrhlege  of  thatchii^;  houses  at  Adom.  which,  vhen  rightly 
mtemreted,  may  mean  that  they  are  die  only  persona  who 
cao  00  it  well. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Adowa  are  eoarae  and  fine 
cotton  cbths,  made  both  of  native  cotton  from  the  low  landa 
on  the  Tacazzfi,  and  from  cotton  imported  tiirough  Blaasowa 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Mr.  Salt  ttuntions  flu  fbllow- 
ing  as  the  chief  imports  which  pass  thnmrii  Adowa  for  the 
Gbn^  market:  a  small  quantity  oflead*  block  tin,  copper, 
and  gold  foil ;  small  and  cheap  Persian  carpets,  raw  silk 
from  China,  some  velvets,  French  hroad  cloths,  and  coloured 
skhis  from  E^pt;  Venetian  glass  ware  and  beads,  and 
such  other  smt^l  commodities  as  in  various  ways  hqipat  to 
be  taken  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  the  commodities 
which  mostly  pass  througn  the  hands  of  the  Adowa  mer- 
chants for  export,  are  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves.  A  lar^  part 
of  the  ivoty  comes  from  the  province  of  Walkayt,  which  lies 
on  the  Tacazz£,  and  from  the  low  lands  north  of  Shir£,  on 
the  Mareh  river,  which  abound  in  elephants.  The  gold 
is  collected  in  the  interior,  but  as  to  the  amount  that 
passes  through  Adowa,  Mr.  Salt  is  unable  to  state  it  with 
accuracy,  owing  to  this  branch  of  commerce  bemg  carried 
on  witii  great  secrecy.  Ho  comjputes  the  slaves  exported  at 
about  a  thousand  annually.  (Salt's  Abyssinia,  p.  424,  &c.) 
Mr.  Bruce  says  that  the  word  *  Adowa'  signifies  *  pass  or 
passage,*  which  therefore,  we  presume,  he  means  to  assert 
IS  the  correct  interpretation  of  *  Adowa'  in  the  Tigr6 
language.   [See  Abyssinia.! 

ADO'XA.  MoschateUina,  is  a  little  inconspicuous  plant 
found  in  woods  and  groves  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
common  in  Charlton  and  Hampstead  woods,  near  London, 
and  in  many  other  spots  in  Englaod,  and  in  Scotland. 

FVom  a  granular  root,  whid^  when  dry  is  white  as  snow, 
arise,  early  every  spring,  a  few  leaves  about  four  or  five  inches 
high,  divMed  into  three  principal  divisions,  each  of  which 
is  also  three-leaved,  with  every  lohe  deeply  cut  into  round- 
ish s^ments.  The  stem  that  supports  the  flowers  has  two 
opposite  leaves,  like  those  of  the  root,  only  they  have  a  short 
stalk,  and  consist  of  but  three  leaflets.  The  flowers  have  a 
mnsky  smell,  are  pale  green,  and  are  collected  in  little  round 
heads.  Eadli  one  consists  of  a  superior  calyx  of  five  lobes ; 
there  are  no  petals ;  the  stamens  ore  ten ;  the  styles  five ; 
and  the  onirium  contains  five  cells.  This  last  changes  to  a 
succulent  berry,  having  five  compressed  seeds. 

In  En^h  this  is  called  moschatel ;  it  is  a  pret^,  fn- 
terestinff  plant,  much  sought  after  by  thecuriouaforthe  sake 
of  its  d«icate,  modest  appearance.  No  known  properties  b»- 
long  to  it :  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  only  European  plant 
which  can  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  ginseng  oi  the 
Chinese,  that  potent  root,  which  is  fhbled  to  possess  the 
power  of  even  restoringyouth  to  old  age. 

A'DRIA,  formerly  Hadria  or  Atria,  an  ancient  ci^, 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige, 
first  belonging  to  the  Etrusci,  afterwards  a  confederate  aty 
of  the  Romans,  and  a  municipium.  It  was  a  sea-port  town, 
canried  on  an  extensive  trade  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was  a 
statxm  for  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  emperors.  After  fte 
fUl  of  the  empire,  UtiB  inundations  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  in 
onuequence  of  Uie  neglect  of  the  dykes  and  Hba  mischief 
caused  by  the  barbarians,  rendered  the  country  around 
marshy  and  uninhabitable.  The  alluvial  sofl  in  the  course  of 
affes  naduaUv  encroached  upon  the  sea  along  this  coast,  and 
thus  Adria  became  first  joined  to  the  main  land,  from  which 
it  was  previously  detached ;  and  the  soa  receding  finm  it 
gradually  more  and  more,  the  town  is  now  fourteen  mites 
inland.  The  same  causes  continuing  to  operate,  the  ground 
was  rused  by  the  alluvioiis  many  feet  above  the  former  level, 
so  as  gradually  to  cover  the  old  forests.  Adria,  however, 
although  in  a  state  deci^,  was  never  totollj'  destroyed. 
In  430  it  was  sulyect  to  the  Greek  empire,  having  its  own 
magistrates.  It  made  part  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  afterwards  came  with  it  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  See.  In  the  nin^  century  we  find  it  governed  by 
its  own  bishqi^  under  the  joint  protection  of  tlw  popes  and 
the  emperors.  It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Marquisate 
<tf  Este  uid  Ferrara.  In  the  war  between  H»cules,  Duke 
of  Ferrara.  and^  Venetians,  in  1462,  Adria  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  latter,  uid  ^en  pUIaged  and  burnt  The 
citizens  who  had  wcafied,  having  made  their  submission  to 
the  Venetian  senMie,  were  xestorM  to  their  lands  and  houses, 
whidi  they  began  to  repair  or  rebuild.  After  the  war  of  the 
league  of  Cunhmi,  Aoria  was,  by  Oe  peace  of  B<dogna  in 
1529,  definitiTely  giren  up  to  Venice.  The  new  town  of 


Adria  by  demei  arose  out  of  the  ruins  ti  the  old  eii^.  a 
great  part  of  which  had  been  long  before  buried  under  the 
successive  alluvions.  Its  remains  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
present  town  towards  Ravegnano,  where  the  old  nuusive 
walls,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  baths,  aqueducts 
and  mosaic  pavements,  and  (Aher  Etnucan  and  Roman  an- 
tiquities, are  found  many  foet  hdkm  the  snrfhce  Oe 
ground.  An  hiteresting  collection  of  antiquities  has  ben 
made,  dug  up  firom  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  ^ 

Cmt  town  of  Adria  is  crossed  by  the  Castagnaro,  a 
eh  of  the  Adige ;  it  haa  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  a  bishop's  see,  aluiough  of  late  tiie  bishops  reside  mos^ 
at  Rovi^,  which  is  mteen  miles  to  the  westward  (Hf  it 
The  temtnry  of  Adria  borders  on  the  Roman  Legation  of 
Ferrara,  the  town  itself  being  only  three  miles  norui  of  the 
Po.  Punr  the  Elder  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Adria  with 
praise.  The  country  still  produces  some  tolerable  wine; 
and  tiie  town  trades  in  cattle,  grain,  silk,  flax,  firewood, 
leather,  and  earthenware.  Under  the  repubUc  of  Venict^ 
Adria  was  annexed  to  the  Dt^do,  or  province  of  Venice 
Proper,  and  was  goremed  by  a  ptrfrioian  with  Aie  tit^  of 
PodM,  having  its  own  ttranicipa]  councils  and  statute^ 
whidi  were  ]ninted  m  1707.  It  now  fonus  part  the 
I^nnbairdo-VenMiatt  Idngdom  under  the  crown  of  Auatrii. 
Adria  lies  80  miles  S^.W.  of  Venice,  N.  ht.  45"  r, 
B.  hn^.  11*  l^  There  was  another  Adria  in  Picenum,  pro- 
bably an  Etmsean  ccAony  origindlj,  afterwuds  s  Romuft 
colony.  It  is  now  called  Atri. 
ADRIAN.   [See  Haomak.1 

ADRIAN  I.,  rope,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Stephen 
ni.  in  772.  like  his  piedecesBor,  he  had  to  struggle 
against  the  power  of  the  Longobards,  who  had  invaded  uie 
Exarchate  and  other  provinces  bestowed  by  Pepin,  king  of 
the  Franks,  on  the  Roman  see.  Devastating  with  fire  and 
sword  Sinigaglia,  Urbino,  and  other  cities,  they  advanced  as 
fttr  as  Otiiooli,  on  the  Tiber,  and  threatened  Rome  with  the 
same  fkta.  Deslderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  had  taken 
under  his  protection  the  two  sons  of  Carloman,  the  deceased 
brother  of  Chariemagn^and  he  wished  Adrian  to  consecrate 
them  as  kings  of  the  Franks,  in  (^podtion  to  their  nnde. 
Adrian  reftiaw  iodo  this;  and  hence  arose  tiie  hitter  enmity 
ofDesideriuB.  Adrian  applied  to  Chariemagne  for  assiataneek 
The  king  of  tiie  Pranks  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  way  of  8u£a« 
defeated  Desiderius,  and  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the 
Longobards  in  Italy,  in  774.  Charlemagne  thui  vent  to 
Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  Easter  eve,  and  was  received 
by  Adrian  with  great  honours.  They  repaired  together  to  the 
Basihca  of  St  Peter,  where  Adrian  acknowledged  Charies 
as  king  of  Italy,  and  *•  Patrician  of  Rome,"  and  the  latter 
renewed  the  gnjit  of  the  provinces  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
see  by  Pwiin.  The  temporal  authority  of  the  popes,  how- 
ever, was  far  from  being  permanentlv  established  for  a  Itmg 
time  after ;  and  there  are  repeated  letters  from  Adrian  to 
Chu-les,  complaining  that  Bologna,  the  Romagna,  and 
even  Sabina,  had  not  been  restored  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
St.  Peter.  Charlemagne  paid  another  visit  to  Adrian  at 
Rome  in  787,  when  his  son  Pepin  was  christened  the 
pope.  In  787,  the  seventh  general  eounefl  of  ^  church 
was  held  at  Nicsea,  in  Bithynia,  where  Adrian  sent  his 
legates,  and  In  vhicfa  the  worship  of  images  was  eonfitmed, 
and  the  iconoclasts  were  excommunicatM.  In  791,  there 
was  a  dreadflil  inundation  at  Rome,  caused  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Tiber,  and  Adrian  exerted  himself  in  sup- 
plying with  provisions  the  inhabitants,  by  means  of  boats, 
which  plied  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city.  He  also  i«- 
built  the  walls  and  towers  or  Rome,  and  was  liberal  to  the 
poor.  He  died  after  a  long  pontificate  of  nearly  twen^- 
Ibur  years,  on  Christmas-day,  79S.  Charlemagne  was 
much  grieved  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  wrote  his  epitaph 
in  Latin  verses,  in  which  he  affectionately  calls  him 
"  ftidier.'*  Adrian  was  a  man  of  talent  and  dexteriQ' ;  be 
succeeded  in  gaining  and  preserving  the  fiicndship  of  the 
greatest  sovereign  of  bis  time,  and  he  used  his  influence 
for  the  security  and  pmsperity  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
its  duchy  or  territory,  wiuumt  at  the  same  ^e  neglecting 
the  tempond  interests  of  his  see.  Under  hka  Rome  began 
to  breathe  again  after  the  continual  alarms  caused  \q  the 
Longobards,  the  last  of  the  barbarian  in^-ade^s  of  tho 
Western  Empire.— [See  Anastasius  in  Muratori's  Settm, 
ttaUcarum  Scrwtores,  torn,  iii.] 

ADRIAN  IL,  bom  at  Rome,  succeeded  Nicholas  t.  In  tbe 
papal  chair,  in  867.  He  had  been  married,  and  had  a  cUiughter 
by  his  wife  Stepbania,  ftom  whom  gi^^^ij^^paniWl 
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in  ttdar  to  live  in  oeUbacy.  After  his  deetvni,  his  wife 
and  dittghter  eontinued  tonve  at  Rome  In  a  separate  honBa, 
«hen  an  nnprineipled  man,  called  Eleuthwita,  eairM  off 
the  gill  hy  vtolenee,  and  on  the  pontiff  retaking  his  ehlld, 
Ae  rs^nsher  ibraed  his  way  into  the  hoose  and^  murdwed 
both  mother  and  daug^htar.  Far  Uhls  erime  he  was  tried 
and  sentenced  to  death  hr  tiie  impeirial  eeaaissioneri, 
who  8tta  exerrised  the>hlRB  jndieatnie  at  Borne.  During 
flie  pontificate  of  Adrian,  tDa-empenr  I^idoviou  II.  was  In 
SsaHkern  Italy,  waning  amlDSt  die  Saraoens,  who  had  in^ 
Titded  part  of  Calabria  and  Puriia;  he  defeated  them  and 
took  the  town  of  Barl,  to  871.  It  waa  alio  daring  Adrian's 
pontifleat^  diat  Pbottos,  patiianh  of  CoutaiitiMfle.  witb- 
mw  fkm  Oe  Chnveh  frf  TOiBe,  ftom  iriiiBh  tina  tha  sAtan 
between  dm  Greek  and  Latin  ehuiehes  dates,  wlaoh  oon- 
ttraes  to  this  day.  Adrian  died  in  87%  and  was  ana* 
aaededhT  John  VIII. 

ADRIAN  ni..  bom  at  Rome,  aneceaded  Maiinua  in 
W4,  and  died  the  Wlowing  year  on  his  jouraay  to  attend 
Ae  bnperial  diet  at  Wormsi  aftar  a  pontificate  of  only 
Cftsen  months. 

ADRIAN  IV.,  an  Bnglishmen,  whose  name  waa  Nicho- 
las Breakspeare,BnoeeededAnastaaiug  IV,  in  1154.  Hehad 
been  a  monk,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Albano  by  Sngenins 
ni.,  who  sent  him  as  his  legate,  or  uostle,  as  it  was  then 
eaBed,  to  Denmark  and  Nuway.  On  hk  retnm  he  was 
ele^ed  pom  mneh  against  his  inelinatkNi.  Rmne  was  then 
n  a  Terr  disturbed  state.  Anialdo  of  Breteia,  a  monk  and 
m  disciple  of  Abdaid»  had  hegmi  to  praaoh  a  rdtam  in 
tfw  eininh  as  early  as  1139,  hat  hong  driven  oat  of 
Bmne  by  FofW  Innooent  II.,  had  takm  laltage  at  2Srieh. 
In  1143,  howwfer,  he  was  laoalled  by  tha  Rmnan  peo* 
pie,  who  had  cvfotlad  gainst  Innoeant,  and  had  ino- 
eUrned  a  Roman  npaUie,  irinoh  AmaUo  eontributed  to 
eenstitute.  The  new  government  eonnstad  of  a  sonata  of 
SftyHBx  aoembers,  who  were  annually  ebosen  by  an  elee* 
tnral  body  oomposed  of  drieeates,  ten  from  eaieh  of  the 
gartewi  mstriets  of  the  dty.  This  oimstitntioa  lasted  about 
flfty  yean.  Amaldo.  who  was  an  eloquent  man,  stnmgly 
cenderanod  tha  temporalities  of  the  church,  and  wished 
to  reatriet  the  pt^'s  office  to  moe  tpnrituil  matters.  AI- 
Aoagh  he  preached  no  dogma  in  oppoaitiim  to  the  canons, 
ha  waa  coooMnaed  bv  the  seeond  eouneil  of  Latetan,  bis 
opjaloBa  hataig  i^lad  peMtietd  hmujf.  Amatda  partook 
n^ly  of  tta  newly  mvired  tdaasieal  ftmatiiriwB  cc  dioae 
liBMa,  which  ndatook  leoollections  for  realities ;  •and  he  seri- 
es^ maintained  tiiat  Rome  ought  to  be,  and  would  again 
become  ^e  mistress  of  the  worl£  Several  suoeeiaiTejwpes, 
OslBBttn  II.,  Loeiuall.,  and  Bugmiua  III.  kept  up  a  sort  of 
desnllorj  stra^le  againrt  this  popular  rafonoer.  Xarina  in 
an  aflh^  was  peHed  with  stones,  and  died  of  ihe  iojury  re- 
enved.  Hia  aueeeaaor,  Eugenins.  was  obliged  to  leave 
Rome  and  retire  into  Sahina.  Dming  the  oonftukm  that 
prarailed  in  the  ehy,  the  populace  plundered  and  afterweids 
pidled  down  the  houses  of  many  nobles,  car^nals,  and  dti- 
ans,  and  commitled  other  aoti  of  nolence.  Adrian  IV., 
aAar  hia  election,  Traced  Rome  undw  interdict  en  aooount  of 
thssediawden,  and  eioBad  all  religimu  awvioes  to  cease; 
ofeiDh  maaama  led  the  oitiiana  to  baniah  Amaldo,  irtw  took 
nAgB  vtth  aotn*  banna  ef  Campania:  and  Adrian  tb« 
raoM  to  lesida  in  the  Latatan  palaiee.  VMnie  <rf  H<^ken- 
ilMi>Bn,  baiown  in  Italian  hisleiy  the  name  ot  Bar- 
banasa,  had  lately  bam  elected  eropenw  by  tha  G«rman 
Vkut,  vaA  waa  on  his  way  to  Roma  to  be  crowned.  The 
pa^'i  legates  met  him  on  the  road,  and  among  other  re- 
■waatraneea,  raonested  &at  the  hentic  Amalde  should  be 
girai  wp  by  the  Vtseonnt  <tf  Campania,  in  older  to  be  tried, 
nedmie  aapented  to  this,  and  issued  orien  in  osnBeqawtce ; 
othats  aay  that  Cardinal  Gerard  took  Amaldo  prisooer.  after 
an  obstinate  resistance.  He  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
Ito  the  pnfeetef  tha  city»  by  wtvse  sentence  bft  was 
,  Ma  to^haBBt,  and  tha  ashes  soattsrcd  to  the  winds, 
year  115S.  Haafltime  Aadaile  wmohed  Rome 
Witt  Ua  mattfy  and  Adrian  wnrt  to  meet  ton  near  Sntri. 
wtMBBr  aadw  latter dasmovnttog.  nedarie  xafluedtobold 
kte  atitntp,  a  ewemmiy  en  wUeh  the  popea  elw^s  iasiated, 
as  m  mark  <tf  respect  fat  their  qiiritual  siqwema^.  The 
psfm,  on  hoe  aide,  reAued  to  aatole  the  empwor  with  the 
"kiMof  peaoe,"  utKm  wbaeh  the  cardinals  were  terriied  and 
rtm  away  to  Cirita  Caatellana.  Tha  quastioa  of  the  eere- 
irf**^  was  debated  tor  two  days,  wmd  Frederic,  having 
■wd^taoBh  had  been  nui^aetieewkh  his  pieda* 
^agnadtoamiCBaatoifc.  Tfey  mafc  ttimfcii^  agaai 


at  Nepi,  and  FMerio  having  held  the  stinrup,  Adrian 
gam  him  the  otetOum  pmU,  and  both  proceeded  towards 
luane.  The  senate  and  Roman  peq>1e  had  on  their  part 
sent  oratras  to  Ftaderio,  offiutog  him,  \rith  their  allegianocb 
the  impwlal  oown,  but  demanding  at  the  same  time  five 
thousand  lbs.  of  silver  fat  the  expenses  of  the  coronation, 
and  that  the  tempwal  government  of  the  ci^  should  be  left 
to  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  pope.  FreoMrie  answered, 
thai  he  came  to  give  and  not  to  reeeive  laws,  and  with  hia 
army  he  ioA  possession  of  the  Leonine  city  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  of  St  Peter's  ohuro^  where  he  waa 
erownad  by  tiia  pope  m  Ae  fellowtng  day.  The  Romaas, 
howevar.  took  no  pert  in  Ae  ceremony,  but  after  having  held 
a  ooonoil  in  ttie  CaiHtol,  sallied  oat  sud  attacked  Ac  Ocrman 
aoUi«a  unamna.  A  general  batfle  took  place,  and  eon* 
tinned  with  great  daughter  on  both  sides,  tDl  night  separated 
tiweombatanta.  The  «^  continuing  in  a  ^tiurlwd  state,  both 
tha  pope  and  emperor  witiidrew  to  "nvoli.  whence  Wedoic  re* 
tarnea  towards  Lombardy.  Adrian  w«nt  afterwards  to  Bene- 
vento,  where  he  made  peaoe  with  William  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
whom  he  had  exoommunicated ;  and  upon  their  reoonciliatim 
he  agreed  to  give  tdm  the  investiture  of  Sicily,  Calabria,  and 
Apmia,  in  1 136,  on  oonditioQ  of  the  lattor  payms  a  yearly  tri- 
boto  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pope  retomed  loaded  with 
rich  preaento  of  silks,  gold,  and  silver,  and  passing  through 
Rome,  went  to  reside  at  Orvleto,  which  waa  aubjwt  to  toe 
Roman  see.  ]F>«»dwio  now  oomplaincd  that  the  pope  had  vio- 
lated his  feitb,  reoeivinff  ambaasadon  and  entering  into 
traatiee  with  ti»a  kmwof  Sici^  and  the  Greek  emperor,  without 
biapartieipatioD.  He  also  resented  the  pretsnsims  of  the  pope 
ana  his  legates,  who  seemed  to  assume  that  the  impena! 
crown  was  granted  as  a  bmgjtdum,  ot  fee  of  the  see  of 
Rome.  Adnan,  on  his  part,  complained  of  Ac  extfitiona  of 
the  imperial  commisgionerB  who  were  sent  to  administer 
justice  at  Rome  witiiout  his  participation ;  he  maintained 
that  the  patiimony  of  the  church  should  be  exempt  from 
paying.;9)(ifrufn,  or  feudal  tribute  to  the  emperor ;  and,  lastiy, 
he  chimed  the  restitotion  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of 
Countess  Matilda,  of  the  duchy  <tf  Spoleti,  and  even  ot 
Corsica  and  Sardinia.  Thus  arose  that  spirit  of  bitter  hosti- 
lity between  the  popes  and  iSbe  house  of  Hobenstonflbn, 
which  lasted  untfl  the  utter  extinction  of  the  latter.  But 
the  seeds  only  were  sown  in  Adrian's  time.  He  died  to  ^ 
batfnntog  ofB^ptember,  1]99.totbetownof  Anagniiand 
WM  Buceeeded  hf  Alexander  III.  From  the  above  sketeh 
it  may  he  seen  fliat  Adrian  IV.  stretched  the  papal  prero- 
ntivea  as  flu*  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  €iregory 
VII.  not  excepted.  [See  FtcurT,  Hittoire  EceKsiasttque, 
and  Rnumer,  Qeschicnte  der  Roninttauffen  und  ihrer  Zeit.'] 
ADRIAN  V^  a  Genoesa,  aneoaeded  Iimoeent  in  1276, 
and  died  live  wesln  after  has  election.  Ha  was  suecaadad 
by  Jfdm  XX. 

ADRIAN  VI.,  bom  at  Tltreoht  m  the  Netherlands,  of 
an  obscure  itonily,  advanced  himself  by  his  talents  to  th» 
post  of  viee-ebaneellM  of  tha  University  ot  Ixmvsin.  The 
Bmperer  Maximilian  ohoae  him  as  precmbn  to  his  grandson, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  -Ferdiiwnd  ef  l^adn  gava  him  the 
bisboprieitf  TortDsa.  After  Ferdinand's  daa^  be  waa  »■ 
ngml  of  Spato  vdth  Cardinail  Xfaaeoes.  Ha  was  aleetad 
pimein  Ifttt,  aftn  tha  death  of  LaoX.,  cMefty  tivoagli  tha 
mflnenee  of  Chailee  V.  wfaasc  aulhKito  was  then  sprewKng 
aver  Italy.  Adrian  waa  a  vbripuos  and  austere  rlenymatt ; 
hem^avDuredtonCmntheanunenraB  abueee  of  the  eourt 
uid  olergyof  Rome;  ha  practfeed  a  severe  economy,  andliTad 
ftugally.  By  so  doing  he  displeased  the  Romans,  who  had 
been  aocnstomed  to  the  luxury  and  pvedigali^  of  Leo ;  and 
when  he  died,  in  S^itember,  19S3,  after  a  short  pontificate, 
the  peopte  could  not  eonoeal  then-  joy.  They  styled  Ids  phy- 
sieiBn  *tiw  savioar  of  his  country.'  He  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  VII.  A^ian  appears  to  have  been  an  honest, 
conscientious  man,  who  fell  upon  enl  times,  and  was  mequal 
to  the  diflonhies  wUeh  he  had  to  encounter.  He  was  da- 
sireoB  of  muntaiaii^  peaee^  and  of  Bto[^ng,  if  psaribK  ' 
tha  aehhm  of  tha  Lotosnms  nfonung  tiw  ohinidu  bat 
ha  did  not  live  long  enongb  to  aflbet  any  Unng  ewaaUA 
Bunnann  published  his  life  at  Utieefat,  m  1727. 

ADRIANOPLE,  called  Edreneb  by  the  INiriu,  the 
saeond  city  in  Bocapean  Turkey,  is  m  the  pmmoa  of 
Romania  «r  Romelia,  and  <m  the  rivei  Haritza,  the  anoicnt 
Hebms.  whioh  h  here  jdnad  by  the  Toonia  and  the  Avda, 
N.  lat  41"  4Af,  E.  king.  8ff°  34',  and  135  mOcaN.  W.  of  Con- 
alMtinopla.  It  tokca  its  naaw  from  the  Romasi  Empwor 
,  Adrian  (pmpsid^  wdttaii  Hadrian)  who  ] 
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JUhai  H|  u  he  did  so  mmT  o(2ur  dties  of  his  a^miiuonB. 
Adriaaople  lisas  gently  on  ue  aide  of  a  small  hill  from  the 
banks  01  the  Hebnu  and  Tonsa,  and  is  eboat  fire  miles  in 
ofrcum&renpe.  At  the  present  day  it  has  an  appearance  of 
dflscdation ;  the  streets  are  ^rass-grown,  and  the  noosee  look 
asifdeanted.  It  still  retams  its  old  walla  and  towers.  The 
pqmlation  u  wtimatad  at  100,000,  of  whom  abont  on&'lulf 
are  Tnika,  and  tfae  remainder  moetly  coOBietB  ot  Oredu  and 
Bvlgaiiana  in  eqoal  parts.  The  streeto  of  the  town  are 
narrow  and  irr^iidar;  bnt  it  is  well  prorided  iriak  mosqnes 
and  with  badu.  The  ^reat  boast  of  we  town  is  the  mosque 
of  Selim  II.,  bntlt  dueAr  of  materials  Ivoug^it  from  the 
Tuins  of  Famagosta,  in  Cyprus.  It  consists  of  on«  cieat 
apartmentj  like  a  theatre,  terminating  in  a  cupola,  ana  has 
four  regular  minarets,  to  the  highest  balcony  of  which 
there  is  an  ascent  by  877  steps.  One  of  the  most  important 
constructions  in  Adrianople  is  the  bazaar  of  All  Padia, 
near  the  mosque  of  Sultan  SeUm.  It  is  a  brick  building, 
vaulted  with  ardiea,  composed  of  alternate  red  and  white 
bricks.  The  entrance  is  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  four  lateral 
ones,  and  its  length  is  800  paces.  The  ojn^  ^teU  ofl^ored 
the  ffitirg  ^r^gl^  pf  ih**  bawtar  "  "^^tt  ftw^""g  th»n  ntj^jftg 
at  the  Bewstdas  at  Constantimmle.  Only  the  more  precMHU 
Qommoditiea,  sncfa  as  jewellery,  snawls,  muslins,  are  sold  in  ib 
— Mmraj^s  Sandbook^or  Turkey.  The  river  Maritza  being 
navigable  as  far  as  Adrianople  for  small  craft,  contributes  to 
the  commerdal  prosperity  of  the  town.  The  port  ia  Enoa, 
which  stands  on  one  side  of  the  bay,  into  whicn  the  Hebnu 
flows.  The  manufactures  of  Adrianople  are  silk,  woollen  and 
cotton  stu&;  it  has  also  establishments  for  dyang  and  dis- 
tilling  rose-water  and  other  perfumes,  and  for  t^^T^fn>g  leather. 
Among  its  chief  exports  are  fine  wool,  leather,  wax,  &c. 

From  I860,  when  Amurath  I.  subdued  thewhoJe  province 
of  Thrace,  to  1453,  the  year  in  which  Constantinople  was 
taken,  Adrianople  was  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
It  ceased  to  be  the  capital  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
but  Btill  was  frequently  chosen  as  tiie  seat  of  govermnent 
by  eneeeeding  sultana,  and  waa  the  &Tonzite  residaice  of 
AJuned  III.,  Mahomed  IV.,  and  Mustafa.  In  the  campaign 
imF  1829,  the  Busaians  under  Diebitsch  took  the  town,  and 
eompelled  tlie  sultan  to  sign  the  Treaty  qf  Adriaitepk,  so 
injurious  to  the  independence  of  Turkey.  The  trea^  waa 
obtained  by  fraud,  as  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Russian 
army,  reduced  to  13,000  men,  waa  kept  concealed.  Hw 
protnble  result  of  the  present  war  will  he  the  anwnitiwg  of 
that  and  other  existing  treaties,  which  jdace  ^LvAiej  at  dw 
mercy  of  her  too  powerful  neighbour. 

ADRIAN'S  WALL.    [See  Romak  Wall.] 

ADRIATIC  SB  A,  that  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  whidi 
separates  Italy  from  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  and  Albania.  It  ia 
connected  wiui  the  Ionian  Sea  by  tlu  Strait  of  Otranto; 
its  dwadaoD  bdiw  tnm.  S.B.  to  N.W.  The  Ira^  of  the 
Adriatic  from  thu  strait  to  the  moat  nordwm  point  is 
upwards  of  4S0  miles ;  its  aver^brea^  is  dmit  140  miles. 

?lie  nnth  end  of  the  Adriatic  is  called  the  Golf  of  Venioe, 
which  name  is  sometimee  giToi  to  the  whole  jwa ;  the  nordi* 
eastern  extremis  forms  ue'  Chilf  of  Trieste ;  south  of  the 
xMninsula  of  Istrn,  on  the  eastern  coast,  lies  the  Qulf  of 
Piume  or  Qnamero.  Between  Trieste  and  Ragusa,  the  east 
ooaat  is  studded  with  tslands,  possessing  well-sheltered  bays 
and  harbours.  On  the  west,  the  coast  fbrms  die  two  open 
ba^  of  RaTenna  and  Tremiti,  and  the  Monte  Oargano,  which 
mnacts  into  the  sea.  separates  them  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Man- 
fredonia  on  the  soatu.  The  rivers  which  drain  the  basin  of 
the  Adriatic  on  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  are  merely  mountain  torrents.  So  also  are  those 
on  Hie  eastern  coast :  tiuprinoipal  are  the  Namita,  tlie 
Drino,  and  the  Vojnssa.  Toe  name  Adriatic  or  Adrias  was 
applied  by  the  Gredcs  to  Hw  northon  mt  «ily  of  this  sea ; 
the  southern  part  they  called  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  name 
Adri^c  was  derived  from  Uie  city  Adria,  and  probably 
originally  belonged  only  to  the  sea  around  it  The  common 
name  of  this  sea  among  the  Romans  was  Mare  Supemm — 
that  is,  the  Upper  Sea — to  distinguish  it  from  the  Tuscan 
Sea,  which  they  called  Mare  Inferum. 

ADULA''RIA  is  the  name  ^ven  by  mineralogists  to  tiw 
ornamental  stone  called  by  laiadaries  mocnatone,  on  account 
of  the  play  of  light  exhibited  by  the  arrangement  of  its 
cmtalhne  structure.  The  term  is  derived  from  Moont 
Adttla,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  a  very  jmre  limpid  variety  of  ^e  common  mineral 
fdtpor,  and  ia  comDoaed  of  64  per  cent,  of  silica,  20  of  alu- 
mitie,  3  (tfJinMyana  14  c£  potash,  according  to  the  analyaia 


of  Vanqueltn.  It  is  found  abundandy  on  the  Alps,  and  on 
Mount  St.  Gothard ;  but  the  best  are  from  Ceylon,  and  & 
very  fine  apecimen  hat  been  sold  fat  as  muoh  aa  30^ 

A0U'LE  oorrespuuls  to  the  modem  ZuDa,  m  the  mat 
eoast  of  the  Red  Sea  [aee  AbyskiniaI.  Zuba  is  in  the  i». 
oesa  of  asmallhay.  named  Aniwslejr'B  Bay.  andin  N.1«t  II* 
sy.  Itis  amatlerirfunieeiiriosihrtodetraminewithpnd* 
akm  what  spot  eom^oDds  to  the  Xdule  of  Coamas,  who  was 
a  mo^hantof  tiie  sisOi  century  of  the  Chttetian  era.  and  haa 
pnaerved  in  his  book,  entitled  ChruHtm  TafHtgrapkif, «  coot 
of  a  Greek  insoriptioD  i^uch  he  found  at  this  place.  Adols 
at  iim  period  waa  Hie  port  of  Axum.  wheie  merehaato 
traded  for  ivory  and  slaves,  iurt  as  tney  now  do  at  Masaowa, 
on  the  same  ooast— so  little  are  things  changed,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.  When 
Mr.  Salt  was  in  Abyssinm  he  was  prevented  from  visiting 
Zulla;  a  friend  of  his  who  went  tiiere  was  also  prevented 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  natives  from  visiting  the  remains. 
All  however  agreed  in  saying  that  there  were  remaina  at 
thisplaoe.  The  name  Zulla  is  sometimee  pronounced  Thnlh, 
and  Adule  may  readily  be  admitted  to  oorrespond  so  ftr  as 
to  strengthen  the  probability  of  their  both  designating  Hw 
same  phwe.  Mr.  Salt  adda,  that  scone  of  the  natives  pn>> 
noimeed  tiu  name  Asoole.  which  is  dearly  the  same  as 
Adole.  D*Aiiville,inhlsmapoftfaeRed8ea,  jdaces  Adnle 
at  Arkeeko  on  tiie  same  coast,  and  about  22'  fhrtber  north 
than  Zulla.  The  inscription  was  found,  according  to  Cosmas, 
partly  on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  and  also  on  a  tablet 
which  stood  behind  the  chair,  and,  as  fhr  as  we  can  collect, 
was  a  different  kind  of  stone.  IHI  Mr.  Salt  discovered  the 
inscription  at  Axum,  and  compared  it  witii  the  latter  part 
the  inacriptum  of  Adule.  it  had  Dean  simpoeed  that  the  enHre 
inscription  on  the  latter  monument  referred  to  one  and  the 
same  penonage,  whereas  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  Coamaa 
has  made  two  inscriptions  into  one,  and  caused  no  little  diffi- 
culty to  the  learned  world.  These  inHsriptums  m  really 
curious,  considering  the  place  where  they  were  fcund  aM 
the  language  in  whudi  they  are  written :  uiey  may  he  bobb 
in  Montfruoon's  CoUeeHo  Noea  Pafrtm,  Paris.  1706,  USa, 
vol.  ;i.p.  141,  in  Falwiclas' J9»Afib(Aeea  6nK<^  torn,  il^  and 
GhishuU's  Antiquiiatet  AnoHciB. 

The  first  part  of  the  inscription  tefhrs  to  the  third  Ptolemy, 
called  Euergetes  or  the  good  doer.  King  rtf  Egypt,  who. 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  stone,  was  supplied  'wift 
elephants  fHm  the  Trt^lodyte  and  the  Ethiopians,  wfaidi 
his  Ihtfaer  (Ptolemy  II.)  and  himself  flzat  hunted  in  these 
regions,  and  having  taken  down  to  Egypt,  adapted  to  the 
use  of  war.*  This  Ptolemy  reigned  from  B.C.  247  to  289. 
The  second  part  of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person  (the 
first  part  being  in  the  third),  and  appears  to  record  the 
triumphs  of  some  Ethiopian  king,  whoee  name  doea  not 
appear,  over  many  of  the  people  <n  Ethio|^  and  aa  fiur  w 
the  b(«ders  of  Egypt  This  passage  alcme  is  anffloiBit  to 
show  that  the  second  part  of  the  inaer^tion  cannot  r^br  to 
the  same  perscm  aa  the  fltst  part;  for  >tolemy*a  oonqnsals 
extended  ftmn  Egypt  to  Ethiopia,  and  not  from  Ethiopia  to 
Egypt.  The  second  part  eommemoiates  also  the  ocmqunta 
01  this  Ethiopian  king  over  some  ci  the  nations  of  Aiidne ; 
and  we  find  (which  tends  to  confirm  tiie  general  accuracy  of 
the  facta)  tbatseveralnames  are  mentioned  which  wecan  atill 
leaegnize  in  Africa.  Among  others,  the  stone  speaks  <tf  the 
SemeruB  or  Samene,  the  people  of  Scanen  [see  ABYssiin  a1, 
'  a  nation  dwelling  beyond  the  Nile,  in  mountains  difficult 
of  access,  and  snow-covered,  wherein  all  through  the  year 
there  is  ice  and  very  deep  snow,  so  that  a  man  will  sink  up 
to  tiie  knees-^ese,  having  croesed  the  riv»  (says  the 
Ethiopian  king),  I  subdued.'  The  mmmtaina  axedeadyjOke 
Semen,  and  the  river  is  the  Tacacs6.   [See  Clinton's  JM. 

part  ii.,  p.  362.1 

ADULT-SCHOOLS  are  estafaSishmenta  fbr  mstniBting 
in  reading  and  other  branches  of  knowledge  those  persona 
who  have  not  been  educated  in  their  youIlL  They  are  de- 
signed to  meet  flie  wishes  of  people  who  are  no  longer  eon- 
tented  to  remain  tminstructed,  and  who  do  not  think  thet 
the  ^ivaticm  of  an  early  education  should  necessarily  entail 
upon  ^em  the  evil  of  perpetual  ignorance. 

It  haa  generally  been  fijund  that  those  who  are  deairooa 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  attaining  to  a  higher  state  of 
mental  unprovoment,  will  better  understand  and  practise 
the  duties  of  tiie  social  sjstom.  The  reaulta  of  actual  ex- 
perience on  an  extended  scale  have  shown  the  advmntagea 
of  adult^Bchools  to  be  even  greater  than  could  have  been 
ontic^Oed.  Thay  hwBj»u«^yj»S>^.^k?V  impio^ 
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mg  fbb  mtdleetoal  ud  numl  eanditioD  of  pencms  under 
thair  inftoence. 

The  fint  school  avowedly  established  for  the  purpose  of 
iMtnietiiig  adohs  vas  ftimed  in  1811,  tluouffh  the  exerttoiu 
of  tbe  Rar.  T.  Cbariei,  ■  de^msn  in  Merionethshire. 
Soma  grown-up  ponons  had  prenousljr  attended  his  parish 
attiiday-Behool,  out  tb^  showed  a  disinclinatioa  to  learn  mOx 
diUdnn,  and  this  circumstance  led  to  the  adoption  of  more 
otended  viewa  fot  their  buiefit.  Considerable  success  both 
in  the  number  and  progieee  of  the  pupils,  and  their  improved 
omdoct  and  character,  caused  the  establishment  of  other 
adult-scbix^  throughout  Wales. 

About  the  same  time,  and  without  any  concert  or  con- 
nexion witii  the  schools  in  Wales,  a  school  was  established 
at  Bristtd  throueh  the  instrumentality  of  W.  Smith.  This 
peistm,  *  who  coUeetedthe  leameiBt  engaged  the  teachers,  and 
apened  the  two  &rst  schools  in  England  for  instructing  adults 
udusively,  in  borrowed  rooms,  and  with  borrowed  books*/ 
ns  the  door-keeper  to  a  dissenting  chapel.  He  devoted 
ttree  out  <rf  eighteen  ahillinga,  his  WMklyeaminga,  to  defray 
dw  expense  vi  giving  to  bis  brethren  the  means  of  studying 
Ike  Scriptoreat  and  of  obtaining  knowledge  from  other 
noma.  A  short  time  after  these  first  eSwta  were  made, 
a  Eoeie^  was  fiumed  ftr  the  ftirtherance  (tf  his  benevolent 
views.  In  the  first  report  of  this  societyi  dated  April,  1813, 
it  was  stated,  that  222  men  and  231  women  were  alrea^ 
receiving  education.  Adult-schools  were  soon  afterwsrdi 
establidiedindi&rentMrtsof  the  kingdom,  at  Uxbiidge, 
N^wwieh*  Ipawibhi  Sheneldi  Saliabiuy*  Plymouth,  and  ot£er 


It  has  bem'  found  that  many  of  uneducated  are  un- 
wiffii^  to  attend  the  public  schools,  in  consequence  of  a 
d^ike  to  expose  their  igncvance.  To  meet  this  difiicultj, 
Ae  1^  oi  private  sdious  iias  been  adopted  in  some  cases. 
A  few  individuals  hving  near  to  each  other  meet  at  their 
own  dwelUng&  or  at  some  more  suitable  place,  where  they 
are  instmetod  by  their  benevolent  teadiers.  The  following 
aeeoont,  written  in  1883,  of  an  experiment  in  adult  edneiH 
tioBftariedwithsaccessbjDr.  JofaiHton&  at  Edgbaaton  Hall, 
Bsir  Knninghsm,  will  give  sn  idea  of  what  may  be  done 
ia  the  my  itf  mntosl  and  self-improvement  by  grown-up 
posooia.  TUa  ai^ool  was  established  about  1815 ;  and  the 
only  expense  incurred  by  the  individusl  wi^  whom  the 
fkn  originated,  ia  that  of  providing  a  ronn  once  a  week, 
with  fixe  and  candle.  There  are  now  forty  members — more 
Aan  half  the  labouring  population  of  the  parish— df  all  ages 
from  eig-hteen  to  seventy.  The  teaching  is  confined  to 
reading-  and  writing ;  but  there  is  a  prosperous  and  well- 
eondueted  benefit  society  connected  with  the  institution. 
He  management  of  &e  school  and  the  benefit  socuty  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  themselves.  This  point  has  u^nm 
been  a  great  object  witii  the  fbonder  of  tne  sduxil.  Tb» 
men  teach  each  other;  and  tlM  a&iis  of  the  benefit  society 
vs  direetod  by  a  conmiittee  diosen  by  the  members  geae- 
aDy.  The  aonoolassemUflB  once  a  week,  on  Sunday  evening, 
kr  two  haan ;  but  the  men  often  go  on  with  their  lessons 
H  bonia  in  the  wcnek-days.  It  is  found  that  a  man  who  is 
onite  iraonait  of  readmg  will  generaDy  acquire  sufficient 
anrld^  to  oiable  him  to  read  with  pleasure  to  himself  in 
die  eooTse  rix  months.  It  may  appear  somewhat  strange 
that  the  men  are  fonder  of  writing  than  of  reading.  In 
tmdi,  they  show  wtmderf  ul  perseverance  in  plodding  t£nngh 
■Mill  III  I  otnnes,  from  the  lai^  text  down  to  the  small-band. 
Id  many  instances  the  members  of  the  school  have  been  able 
to  turn  thor  acquirements,  small  as  they  are,  to  very  good 
aeoouttt.  A  man  who  has  nad  the  office  of  standing  overseer 
if  Bdc^natoB  parish  for  seven  yeais  was  qualified  in  the 
adaJt  aduoL  Wbmi  he  entendit,  he  could  neither  read 
■or  write.  The  moral  effect  of  the  school  has  been  most 
■lisrwilni/  A  man  who  has  been  a  leading  member  for 
asreial  yean,  was  an  habitual  tip{der  before  he  entered  the 
adiool ;  ne  is  now  always  sober. 

Sdioc^  for  teaching  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing 
to  adults,  whose  education  in  youth  baa  been  altoge^er 
B^gjected,  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  temporal^  expedirats 
to  alleviate  a  pressing  evil  arising  from  previous  n^ect. 

are  indications  of  an  abnormal  condition  or  social 
dcxangonent,  which  must  find  its  eflectual  remedy,  or  rather 
pRrraitive,inanoUier  quarter — namely,  in  a  well-oreaniBed 
system  of  national  juvenile  educaticm.  But  in  a  wider  and 
more  general  sens&  adult  schools  form  an  essential  part  of  a 
~     *     system  of  educational  machinery,  especially  for  the 
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wogAing^«lasses.  Evening^chools  for  sduHs  •»  the  naois 
sary  supplement  of  the  eJementary  day^duxd.  On  tills 
subject  Horace  Mann,  in  his  Report  on  the  Census  of  Edu- 
catton  for  1851,  remarks  :  '  The  sssertion  may  iwriiape  be 
safely  mad^  that  more  than  half  the  time  and  b^ur  spent 
on  prauaiy  mstmction  in  the  elementary  day-school  wiQ  be 
spent  in  vain,  unless  the  edueatioosl  process  there  commenced 
sIulQ  be  ODotinued  afterwards.  In  fact,  by  fiu  the  gnater 
portion  of  the  usual  school-time,  more  eqndally  of  tlw 
working-classes,  is  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  mere  instm- 
ments  for  gaimng  knowledge,  not  to  ^e  acquintion  of 
knowledge  itselt  If,  therefore,  no  focilities  be  offered  for  the 
future  i^plicaHm  of  these  instruments — if,  rea^ng  and  writ> 
ii^  having  been  acquired,  no  opportunities  present  themsdvas 
for  putting  into  useful  exercise  these  means  of  information- 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  multitudes,  in 
spite  of  an  accessible  eapply  of  elementary  schools,  should 
still  remain  uneducated.  The  immense  important  them  of 
iewmdary  education,  cannot  but  be  rec(^msed.'  llieo^eoC 
oS  Heohanics'  Institutions,  and  other  similar  eatablishmenti^ 
is  to  carry  on  this  adult  or  secondary  instruction ;  and  tha 
schools  established  by  the '  Depaitmentttf  Pmctical  Science  and 
Art,'  are  intmded  for  the  same  purpose  in  spex^  Iwanches. 

llie  oensne  of  1851  exhibits  some  interesting  statistiaB 
respecting  evening-schools  for  adults.  The  number  fiom 
which  returns  were  obtained  in  England  and  Wales  was 
1545,  containing  89,783  students,  ci  whom  27,529  were  msJes, 
and  11,954  were  females.  In  regard  to  the  occupation  ti 
the  scholars,  the  artisans  are  the  most  numerous,  bang 
14,405;  of  agricultural  labourers,  there  are  6709;  factoiy 
hands,  4418;  domestic  servants,  1317;  soldieis,  386,  &c 
The  statistics  of  'subjects  taught,'  show  writing  to  be  in 
ereatest  demand,  'the  returns  for  S«dJand^ow  a  for 
higher  proportional  number  of  evening-schools  for  adults. 
Returns  were  received  from  438,  containing  15,071  scholars. 

ADULTERY  (formerly  termed  advowtry,  qiuui  ad  altmiu 
tMorUm)  is  the  o%nce  of  incontinence  befrireen  two  mazrisd 
personSiU  between  two  persona,  oie  of  whom  is  married.  In 
tiw  lattv  oaao  it  is  flailed  aiafflc^  m  the  Ibrmar,  double  aduhaiT. 

This  crime  was  punishea  by  the  Jewish  law  with  deani  : 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  kind  ui  adultery  which 
I^  the  Mosaic  law  constituted  a  ca]Htal  crime,  was  not  every 
vudation  of  chastity  of  which  a  married  person,  whether  hus- 
band or  vt/«,  may  be  guilty ;  but  only  nie  sexual  connexion 
of  a  wife  with  any  ot^r  man  than  her  husband.  This  dis- 
tinction was  anab^us  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish 
marriage>law ;  by  which  the  husband  and  wife  had  not  an 
equal  right  to  restrain  each  other  frcxn  infidelity ;  for  the 
former  mi^ht  many  other  wives,  or  take  concubines  and 
slaves  to  his  bed,  without  giving  his  first  wife  a  lenl  right 
to  complain  of  any  infringement  of  her  matrimonial  rights. 
The  punishment,  however,  of  incontinence  in  a  married 
teoman  with  a  stranger  was,  by  the  Levitical  law,  death  by 
stoning  both  in.  the  case  of  the  stcanji^er  and  the  adulteress. 
(Levit  XX.  10,  and  Hichaelis*  Momueke$  Racht.)  By  the 
Athenian  law,  tiie  hosband  might  klU  tiie  adulterer,  if  lu 
detected  him  in  the  act  of  dishonouring  him  (Lysias'a 
OrtUion  on  the  Death  of  Eratoetheaee).  Under  suoh  oir^ 
cumatances,  the  Code  Napoleon  expressly  autiiorizes  tiie 
husband  to  kill  both  the  offenders. 

The  Roman  law  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  law  respeet- 
ing  the  distinction  between  the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and 
the  wife.  The  civilians  define  adultery  to  be  the  violation  of 
another  man's  bed  (violatio  tori  aliem) ',  to  that  it  appears 
from  tiie  definition  itself,  that  the  infidelity  of  the  husband 
oould  not  constitute  the  offence.  The  more  ancient  laws  of 
Rome,  which  were  extremely  severe  against  the  offence  of  the 
wifo,  were  silent  as  to  that  a  the  husband.  By  an  dd  law,  an 
adulteress  was  to  be  dain  by  her  hudMnd  and  his  relationa 
(odii^fartt  eofwtetem  «V  e<  Muw^  At 
a  later  period,  \if  the  Lex  Julia,  adultery  in  the  wifo  was 
punidiaUe  by  nsr  banishment  or  transpi»lati«i  into  some 
remote  island ;  slie  also  forfeiteil  half  her  dowiy  and  a  third 
part  of  her  goods ;  and  the  wlulterer  forfeited  half  his  goods 
to  the  public  use.  But  dthougfa  by  the  Julian  law  adul- 
tery was  not  punishable  witih  dmtb  by  a  legal  sentence,  the 
iather  of  tlie  adulteress  was  permitted  to  kill  both  her  and 
her  paramour ;  and  in  some  cases,  the  husband  had  the 
same  power.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino,  adultery  in  the 
wife  became,  by  the  Roman  law,  a  capital  offiance;  and 
continued  to  be  so  until  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  intro- 
duced some  mitigation  of  the  punishment 
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intetroven  into  the  municipal  laws  of  most  Christian  coun- ' 
OMi,  adnltnry  is  dsflned  to  be  tlie  Tiolataon  at  oonjugal 
fldalitf ;  and,  eoaaaquentlj.  the  inonatinemoy  of  the  vtfe  ud 
huaband  tkuA  vfoa  the  tune  imndatkA.  Hwoe  ariMS 
the  dMlmeticni  aram  aUnded  to  betrnw  »  Bingk  and  daaiA» 
■dullen. 

Doaue  and  ringle  adaHary  an  puniAabto  wifli  varioni 
degieea  of  leverity  in  moat  of  the  oountries  of  modem 
Saiqiie ;  but  it  ia  believed  that  in  none  of  than,  at  the 
pteant  6af,  m  eithar  of  tbaie  oSenees  eai»tal. 

Then  an  awne  Adnt  tneesof  the  punishment  of  adultMV 
aa  a  orime  ia  very  eariy  periods  of  the  histwy  of  English 
lav.  JjorA  Coke  lays,  that  in  anoient  times  it  was  within 
the  juriiidiotion  of  nw  sheriffs'  toums  and  oourts-leet,  and 
was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  (3  Inst  309) ;  but 
at  the  piesent  day,  adultery  ii  not  the  sul^ect  of  a  criminal 
{roaeeution ;  and  in  the  temporal  eoutts,  this  offence  ia  ex- 
clusively eonBn«d  to  the  cognixanee  of  the  Eoolesiastioal 
Conit,  aee(»dlnff  to  the  niles  <^  the  canon  law,  Initanees 
of  oiiminid  pKweeutiims  in  the  sinritaal  eourti  tir  adnheiy 
■TO  extremeV  nn ;  and  if  institnted  to  the  oonviotioa  «t 
the  poitiet,  the  infliction  of  a  slight  fine  or  penance  *fbr  the 
bmeflt  oi  tiie  offsndw's  soal '  (tn  taluiem  amma),  as  it  was 
tenned,  would  be  the  only  result  In  the  year  1604  (fl 
James  I.)  a  bill  was  brought  into  parliament  '  for  the  better 
npKBUTtg  the  detestable  crime  of  adultery.'  This  bill 
went  through  a  committee  in  the  House  of  liOrds ;  but, 
upon  being  reported,  it  was  su^ated  to  the  House  that 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  measure  was  the  private 
teterest  of  somo  individuals,  and  not  the  public  good; 
vhweupon  the  bill  vnu  dropped.  [See  Pari,  History,  vol.  v. 
p.  88.]  Dming  the  Commonwealth,  adultery,  in  either 
■ex,  was  made  a  capital  felony  [see  Scobel'a  Ada,  ^>art  ii. 
p.  191] ;  but  at  the  Restoration,  this  law  was  discontmued. 

Adultery,  however,  cornea  under  the  cogTiizance  of  1^ 
temporal  courts  in  England  aa  a  private  injorr  to  the 
kmmnd,  though  not  aa  a  public  wrong.  The  eodesiastical 
•eorla  take  cognizance  of  it  as  a  ground  of  divoroe.  The 
SoMeh  law  Tcgarda  it  in  Uie  same  lights  aHhoof^  in  that 
■^■tem  It  M  not  the  only  ground  of  divoroe ;  for  the  Scotch 
kv  gives  the  same  effect  to  wilful  desertion  for  at  least  four 
Tetn.  Yat  audi  deBartaon  in  the  Sooteh  law  eonatitotes  no 
defence  to  an  action  of  divorce  on  the  ground  of  adnUeiy. 
[See  DrvoROK.] 

ADVENT — literally,  the  approach  or  coming — is  the 
of  four  weeks  preceding  Cnristmas,  appointad  in  the 
'  h  and  other  Chriatian  churches  to  be  kept  hi^y  in 
tion  oi  tia  approach  of  our  Saviour'a  nativity  or 
aanifestation.  The  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  oommonly 
oiUed  Advent  Sunday,  is  now  the  Sunday,  whether  before 
or  afUr,  which  falls  neamat  to  St  Andrvw'a  Say  (the  SOth 
of  November).  In  die  aneint  eedaaiaitical  lair  of  Kng'^'V^, 
it  would  appear  diat  marriages  were  not  allowed  to  be 
■olemniaed  m>m  the  oomm  en  cement  of  Advent  to  the  end 
of  the  octaves  of  Ejfnphany— that  is.  the  14th  of  January — 
except  by  spedal  hoanoe;  and  such  is  the  canon  d  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. — [See  Tomlin's  Zaw  JHoUmarif, 
title  AnvBNT.] 

ADVENTURE  BAY,  is  situated  on  the  east  ooaat  of 
Bnue  island,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Van  Diemen'a 
land  ;  S.  lat.  43°  21',  £.  long.  147°  39'.  This  bay  was  first 
disoovered  by  Ci^ttain  Fumeaux  in  1778,  and  was  named  by 
him  after  the  ship  which  he  oommandeo,  and  which  ibrmea 
part  of  ihe  expedition  under  the  toilers  of  Captain  Cook. 
The  anduning^ground  is  good  and  well  shelterad,  and  the 
asi^hbouiing  ahwe  fiunishes  ahtmdaiioe  of  wood  and  wMv, 
vluch  arc  easily  proeuied.  At  the  head  ei  tiie  bay  i*  a 
beautiful  sandy  beaeh,  two  miles  long,  fanned  1^  paitiideB 
eontinually  washed  by  the  sea  ftom  a  very  fine  wluto  sand' 
•tone  tlut  bounda  the  shore.  Behind  this  beach  is  a  level  plain, 
oontainiiw  a  lake  with  brackish  water,  where  abundance  cf 
bream  and  trout  are  found.  The  shores  of  the  hay  in  other 
parts  are  hilly,  and  the  whole  district  is  very  thickly  wooded, 
pnaentmg  to  view  in  everr  direction  a  vtpeiA  forest  of  tall 
trees,  with  thickets  of  shruDB  beneaA,  which  render  it  almost 
impaaaable.  The  eoil  ie  not  deep,  but  rich,  oonaisting  of 
black  vegetable  mould.  No  eonsiderahle  stream  has  bem 
dtscQvered  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  bay.  Several  small 
rivaleta  trickle  between  the  hills,  and  uniting  tf^pether  form 
brooks.  _  Tlw  sjN^  is  occasionally  visited  by  some  of  the 
wandering  abonginaa  of  ibB  Uikod,  never  remain  long 
in  one  place,  but  mov«  about  in  qoait  of  ibod.'havii^  not 
yet  adopted  the  trta  nf  cnltin&a  or  of  d< 


animals.  The  animal  principally  fbund  in  these  wQda  ia  the 
kangaroo,  in  bunting  wbleh  tiiie  nativos  show  ooaaideAUe 
activi^.  Brown  hawks,  crows,  paroqueti,  pigooni,  and  a 
variety  ef  rasall  Urda,  ftwnmit  the  wdmi.  wUra  an  also  in- 
feated  1^  faffflo  blaek  inakaa  and  Uiaida.  KumIi  aM-vity 
BumeroutandtraiAleaoim;  among  Ahm  anrauiqidkMaaiu 
a  large  blaek  anfc  dw  pain  of  wGoaa  Uto  ia  IntMoraUe  ftr 
a  ftort  time.  T^  bay  is  visited  neriodioaUv  by  an  abun- 
dance ef  fish  of  various  kinds.  Adventure  Bay  was  visited 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1777,  and  subaequently  (in  1788  and 
1 792)  1^  Captain  Bligh,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood 
and  wat»  (see  Coma  TMird  Voyag9,yo\.  I,  p.  63—117. 
FUnder'a  Voyage,  vol.  i.,  introduetitm.  BUgk'*  Vof^ag*  to 
the  South  Seaa,  p.  45 — ft4.  Voyage  D'EtUreeatteaux,  r«dig£ 
par  M.  de  Rouel,  torn,  i,  p.  48. 

ADVENTURE,  JOINT,  or  Joint  Trade,  ia  a  limited 
partnenhip,  confined  to  a  particular  advmture,  in  which  the 
partners  use  no  firm  or  sooal  nam^  and  incur  no  responaifai- 
UtybeycmdthelimttsoftheadveBture.  It  may  be  estahliiihed 
by  the  same  evidenoe  aa  partnenhip ;  but  jointnidTeBtan  ii 
not  inforred  from  jaint-ownarBlu^  of  a  diip,  nnlesa  there  hai 
been  jwrticipation  in  tha  mowantile  employment  of  tba  dap 
In  which  tiie  jaint^dvonton  ia  said  to  nave  omaiated. 

ADVERB,  in  grammar,  tiie  name  givm  to  a  daia  of 
words  emplt^ed  with  verbs,  adjectives,  so.,  for  tiie  putpoia 
of  qualifying  their  meaning,  just  as  the  adjective  itMlf 
is  attached  to  substontives.  In  the  Bngluh  language 
a  very  large  majoritv  of  adverbs  are  distinguished  m  the 
termination  ly,  which  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  niUer 
form  Kee,  and  in  German,  Heh.  Our  own  language  po*. 
sesaea  the  aame  suffix  in  the  form  like,  as  godkha,  geitle- 
mm&kt.  These,  however,  end  many  othor  worda  in  are 
a^ectives,  as  mtmly,  ugly ;  and  it  is  difiieult  to  draw  the 
line  betwe«n  these  two  classes,  many  wwda.  eapecially  in 
the  older  writers,  being  used  indifiorently  for  both  [see  Ao- 
jbotitb}.  Th»  word  to  which  the  advealHal  suffix  Ijf  is 
added  ia  generally  an  a^jectiva,  but  oeeaaimally  the  ac^iee- 
tivehubeoomeobaoletointhapreBentform  of  enrlanguan, 
and  must  be  sought  indw  Anglo-Saxon,  lima  ea^  ia  da- 
rived  tKua  the  Anglo-Saxon  aer,  whioh  indeed  still  appears 
in  the  now  poetical  forma  ere,  and  the  superiative  erst. 
But  though  me  tnmination  fy  is  derived  from  the  Teutonic 
portion  of  our  langna^  it  has  been  app&ed  most  frady  to 
a^eetives  of  Latin  ongin,  as  pubhely,  privately;  and  with 
these  may  be  classed  uw  adverbs  fron  a^ectrrea  in  ble,  as 
horribly,  agreeably,  in  whidi  the  hquid  belongs  at  once  to 
the  adjective  and  um  suffix.  An  important  olasa  of  advaiha 
are  formed  by  prefixing  the  old  Saxon  preposition  on  or  on 
to  nouns,  in  whidi  a  oardets  prtmunoiation  afterwards  left 
nothing  but  the  vowel  a,  as  om /ate,  now  a/oei.  Lastly,  we 
have  an  interesting  though  IndiemuB  tvmatioa  depending 
upon  allit»ation,  helter  ektUer,  Aaivy  tkmiry,  pelimelJ, 
higgledf^a^gledy,  &».  Tha  same  love  of  allitenlion,\riiieh 
Is  said  to  have  formed  an  inipartant  elemant  in  Anf^ 
Saxon  veraifioation,  has  also  gnan  liro  to  soma  a^eetma 
and  substantives,  nkimdnm  ^Kp^tlcp,  i^-itp*  HUle4ei- 

ADVERTISEMENT.  In  the  English,  Seotch,  and  Irish 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  works,  there  ate  annnmUy 
published  a  multitude  «  announeements,  now  amounting'  to 
saveral  milliMU,  which,  whatever  be  thur  peculiar  ehanotar, 
are  known  by  the  gmeral  name  of  Adv«liaam«nt.  Theflmt 
English  advertisement  that  can  be  found  is  in  the  Impaefiml 
IntelHgeiteer  for  1649,  and  relates  to  stolei  horses.   Ia  the 
fow  papers  published  flxun  the  time  of  the  Restoiataoo  to  the 
impodtKm  of  the  Stamp  Duty  in  171S,  the  piiea  of  a  ahnvt 
adfotisement  appears  aeldom  to  have  exeaaM  a  MSUnff, 
and  to  have  been  sometimes  as  low  as  rfxpenoa.  The  inl^y 
whidi  previonsly  to  183S  was  8a.  6d.,  whedier  tba  advsrtiaa 
moit  was  long  or  short,  inoreaaed  the  cost  of  advutisinflf  in 
most  eases  100  per  cent   The  duty  wae  then  reduoed  to 
Is.  6d.,  and  continued  so  till  ISfiS,  when  it  was  altogather 
abolished.    This  haa  allowed  a  great  exponaion  of  tiae 
practice      advertising,  which  wan  previonsly  on  the  in- 
creaae.    In  1839,  the  average  daily  advertisements  in  th« 
Thus  were  about  100 ;  in  184S,  tiiey  had  lisan  to  000 ;  and 
in  1863,  to  1400.   The  eoet  of  advertising  varies,  of  oonrw, 
with  the  circulation  of  the  paper  or  periodical :  far  a  notaee 
not  exceeding  three  or  four  linea,  the  charge  is  from  is.  to 
2t.  6d,,  with  from  Sd.  to  6d.  pn  line  after.   I^ewapapers  are 
mostly  supported  by  the  revenue  from  adnrtisemait^  tlae 
prica  of  the  paper  itself  hardly  payii^  the  ontli^. 

baUt    adrartiaing  is  a  naat  ftatan  af  tlia  Angl». 
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SucoD  noa.  Vbongh  du  ^Be6M  taim  m  FnoM  and 
0«rawny,  HiiaaiB€(mimntmlyBiinUM9kla.  InAiBeri.., 
owing-  to  the  uliMioe  of  onty  all  along,  and  to  tite  dtmpxtm 
<d  nawspuMz*,  it  hem  Msamed  a  ffKa*«  derdoiunaat 
Oatt  in  die  modwMmantrjr— npwanb  of  10,000,000  of 
nmoonoeaiantB  anauallrf  it  u  aaitU  Admtinnr  fonal  no 
inmoaiderablo  item  in  xm  ezpenditan  oi  most  bnncluw  of 
btumen ;  and  the  iqbib  laid  out  in  thia  wn*  are  BooMfeiinM 
tnily  astoimdiiiK'  An  amnnn^  volume  nufht  be  vhttcii  on 
tfas  MatartiGS,  the  strange  fbrau,  and  otoor  cnrioiities  of 
aaTaUwug.  The  sal^  iiliot  without  its  dark  Bide.  The 
ynrneiiBB  mnu  inant  m  admrtising  qoaok  medioiiiee  (and 
Ae  ootlqr  ami  be  ftnmd  to  pay,  or  it  would  not  be  oonti- 
VKd)  Aoir  die  utent  to  which  ignoiaiioe  aad  gnUUnli^ 
fnrail  ainoii^  laiga  maeseB  aodety. 

ADVICS,  in  te  legal  lignifleahon.  haa  niereDeeoDlr  to 
Ulb  (^axdtange.  TMpn^piietjF  inanting  ^  wcmb  *  aa 
per  adriee,'  depends  on  the  question  wfaethar  or  not  Uia  pac^ 
KMLOQ  ^frfum  the  bill  ie  drawn,  ii  to  expeot  flother  diceeoonB 
fton  the  drawer.  Bilb  are  moatimea  made  payable  '  as 
|Mr  advioa;'  at  other  times  'without  ftirther  advice;'  and 

rnerally  without  any  of  these  words.   In  the  former  oaie 
^  dnirar  p^n  beftre  lie  hu  raodTed  the '  advioa^'  he 
does  so  at  his  own  risk. 

.^dMoiv  in  commHcial  language,  means  inftn^^ 
bf  ma  manhaiU  or  banker  to  BOoAar  by  lattir.  inmdii^  ^ 
party  to  wliom  It  Is  addienad  ia  inminad  ct  tiw  billa  or 
«afti  which  have  been  drmwnupoo  him,  with  the  partieulan 
vtdata,  &c.,  to  whom  payable*  ko.t  and  whm. 

ADVOCATE,  ftom  the  Latin  achooan,  to  caU  in  aid. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  an  advooato  was  a  perstm 
AiHed  in  the  lawa.  The  origin  of  advocates  in  Rune  waa 
derived  from  an  early  institution,  by  whicfa  every  head  of  a 
patridan  boose  bad  a  number  aS  dependant^  who  lookad 
to  lorn  aa  a  TODtoctnr,  and  in  return  owed  him  oertain 
obUgatama.  This  law  established  the  relMion  of  atho- 
eate,  or  patron,  and  dient.  As  it  was  one  of  the  priuoipal 
and  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  patron  to  eiq^ain  the  law  to 
las  disnt,  and  to  assist  him  in  hie  lawsuita,  tiw  nlatink 
was  gtmdually  aonttacted  to  this  axtaut. 

In  early  perioda  of  the  Roman  repiddie,  tiwpnfeiiionaf 
m  advoeate  waa  baM  In  Uoh  aRtimatian.  It  waa  Aaa  die 
ptadiBa  at  advoestea  to  plead  ^ntultoiBsly « thosa  who  a^ind 
tohonoora  aadofleea  fa  Ae  state  taking  ttos  ooursa  toiwidw 
ftMmaeWea  diatingnbhed  amongst  the  people*  Ae  dia  sim- 
ptiei^  anciMitmaBDsrs  graduidly  disappeared,  the  sarvioes 
of  Roman  advQoataa  beoame  venat  At  first  It  appears  that 
RHcnto  i^vamos  kinds  wefe  given  as  vtixatiKf  atdmow- 
ledgmento  of  the  gratitude  of  elMUts  tx  eervieea  rendered. 
Tmbb  payments,  nowever,  gradually  assumed  the  oharacter 
sf  driito ;  and  at  length  became  a  kind  tii  stipend' peiiodioaUy 
Myable  by  oUanti  to  those  of  the  patzioian  order  who  devoted 
&emaelveB  to  pleading.  In  diis  fbrm,  it  became  a  heavy 
(^iprasnon,  ana  was  alwi^  oonsidered  to  be  an  abuse.  At 
leagth  the  Tribune  Cincius,  about  800  years  b«^re  Ghrist» 
vonirad  a  law  to  be  passed  caUed  from  him  Lex  Cimaa,  pro- 
tetii^  admcatos  ftom  taking  money  or  uita  he  plea^ng 
Ae  eaoiaes  of  their  diaots.  M  the  tuna  «  Augnatns,  thia 
artandad  prohibition  seems  to  have  beooma  iuCTeient  and 
aMela ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  waa  thai  passed  by 
litiA  Iba  CinoiBQ  law  was  lavived,  and  advocates  were 
BBBmianded  to  plead  gratoitoualy,  undra  a  peflal^  of  finit 
(■KS  the  auMniflt  of  the  fee  they  lemnred.  Notwithstanding 
ibese  laatriotionsi  it  clearly  appeared  that  the  constant 
todsney  vras  to  reeur  to  ■  pecuniary  remuneration;  tor  ia 
tbetimeof  Claudius  we  find  a  law  restraining  advocates  &om 
taking  CTotbttant  fees,  and  fixing  as  a  maanrman  the  sum 
of  .iS,MO  aeatoroeafbr  each  oause^haaded,  which  would  be 
a^tdvalent  to  about  601.  stwliu^.  [raaiL  Arm.  xi.  5.1  Some 
years  aflarwards,  Plmy  mMitums  a  decree  pvaaoi  in  his 
tiOM,  that  all  htiganta  in  ooarta  justice,  previoudy  to  the 
hiariag  of  their  awieee,  should  take  an  oath  that  they  had 
asither  gmo*  promised,  nor  seonred  any  reward  or  money 
to  any  pefson  employed  as  their  advocate. 

In  later  pefieds,  as  tiie  Roman  law  diffused  itself  over 
^cal  part  of  Europe,  these  restrictiong  upon  the  pecuniary 
MBflnaiation  of  advocates,  which  must  alwi^s  hava  been 
fiaUa  to  avaeion,  entirely  ^sa^^earad  in  praraoe ;  and  the 
payaaent  pleadwB  for  conducting  causes  in  courts  <^  justice 
Wo  cabled  in  lubatanee  4ie  payment  of  am  other  semees  by 
flioBe  who  derived  benefit  from  liiem.  In  nmn,  however,  the 
Im  ves  merely  an  honorarr  ootuideiation  (quiddtm  hono- 
nHtei^k  and  waa  en«n%>  but  not  nasauasly.  frf-mt- 


mwaMt  or  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  advooato  baftn  tin 
oayae  was  pteadad.  It  vnts  a  role,  that,  if  onoe  paid,  dw 
iiae  oouiki  never  be  recovered,  even  though  the  advocate  waa 
prevented  by  death  «-  accident  fiom  pleading  the  cause ; 
and  where  an  advooate  was  retained  by  bis  client  at  an 
annual  salary  (which  waa  lavrftil  and  uaual),  the  whole 
yaarty  paymant  was  due  ftom  the  moment  of  the  retuner, 
tboi^h  tiie  advoeate  died  before  the  expira^n  of  the  year. 
[See  Heineooii  Blemtnta  Jurit  Ovilu,  p.  132.]  Manifest 
traoes  of  (Us  praottoa  are  still  to  be  found  in  ul  oounbies 
into  wbMithaeivil  or  Roman  law  haa  haw  introduced;  uid 
are  alaa  claailjr  diseamibla  in  the  rules  and  forms  respecting 
Aaa  to  aovniil  at  Aa  pnaent  day  in  England. 

In  aountriea  whwa  tne  Roman  law  pcevaila,  the  pleaders  in 
oourto  of  justice  are  atUl  oalled  Advooates.  \n  Scotland,  tha 
Bar,  or  the  Faoultiy  of  Advocati^  consistB  of  pleaders 
oounsd,  admitted,  aptm  an  examination,  who  besides  tha 
ri^t  to  ^xactise  in  all  the  courts  of  that  country,  auperior 
and  inferior,  are  also  entitled  to  plead  in  the  House  of 
Lorda  in  England,  and  Wore  the  Pnv^  Council.  They 
have  also  a  right  of  audience  at  all  tnala  far  treason  in 
England. 

Advocates  in  Enghah  courts  are  termed  Uurri$ters;  but  in 
the  eodesiastioal  courto  and  others  in  England,  where  the 
anthoritv  of  the  Roman  law  is  recognised,  the  jtleaders  ara 
alio  caiiud  Adrooatea.  [Sea  Coonsnii  and  Dootom^ 
CoiacoiiB.1 

Tha  Zpra  AdoMaUi  or  Kh^a Adooeaite.i&  ^  principal 
onnm-lawyer  in  SooUand.  Pravioudy  to  uie  Umcm,  he  sat 
in  pariiament  bT  virtne  of  his  office,  witlioat  election.  He 
waa  then^  as  he  stiU  u,  one  of  the  great  officers  of  state. 
His  datisf  ia  to  act  as  a  public  prosaeotory^ad  to  plead  in  all 
owaai  in  which  the  orown  is  Intaraited,  and  parnoularty  in 
criminal  cases. 

ADVOCATES'  LIBRARY.  The  idea  of  establishing  a 
Ubraiy  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scotland 
seems  to  have  been  first  entertained  a  few  years  before  the 
Revolution.  The  first  notice  r^arding  it  in  the  Minute-book 
ofthePacultr  is  dated  28th  Juh- 1680;  but  the  yean683  may 
be  considered  as  the  epodi  «  its  establishment.  We  find 
from  the  minutes,  that  in  1684  the  library  had  already 
attained  what  vru  considered  a  respectable  footing.  The 
anthor  and  actiTe  promoter  of  the  plan  waa  9ax  Oeorge 
Maokeiwde  of  Rosdiaugh,  who  pronounoed  a  Latin  inaugural 
ofatum  whcQ  the  libnry  vraa  mt^  opened.  In  this  oration, 
he  speaks  the  views  of  the  Faculty  as  bein^, '  from  gifb 
of  benefactors,  and  from  sufascripticmB  of  candidates,  to  found 
and  establish  a  library,  consisting  merely  of  the  Works  of 
lawyers,  and  such  other  works  as  tended  to  the  advancement 
of  jurisprudencet' 

At  first,  the  Advocates'  Library  had  no  fixed  fond,  but 
subsisted  and  increased  by  means  of  donations,  not  from  ad- 
vocates ooly.but  also  from  other  individuals,  and  from  such 
sums  as  the  Faculty^from  time  to  time,  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  curators.  ^  Thus  then  it  haptNened,  that  although 
the  Advocates'  Library,  strictly  speaking,  belonmi  to  the 
Facul^  of  Advocates  aa  an  exclosive  body,  it  stilf  waa  early 
eonaiderad  as  a  public  Ubrary,  and  was  open  to  the  ptiblio. 
This  characteristic  has  rendered  die  hiatitntion  very  popular, 
and  at  the  same  time  promoted  its  increase,  hi  toe  year 
1700,  the  greater  part  of  &e  collection  was  consMned  b^  fire. 
DorLw  the  first  nind  years  after  its  restoration,  tiie  hbrarf 
must  have  increased  considerably,  since,  in  the  dfl;hth  year 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  obtains  the  privilege  oi  receiving 
a  copy  of  every  new  book  which,  by  chapter  nineteen  of  the 
Acts  of  Parliament  of  that  year,  was  conferred  on  it,  with 
eight  o&er  libraries.  Of  these,  five  were  Scotch  libraries  j 
and  the  disproportionate  privily  may  have  orieinated  hi 
the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  grant  some  benefit  to  Scot- 
land at  the  time  of  Uie  Union.  Shrartiy  a^  the  Uni<A  Willi 
trehmd,  tfao  nme  privilflgd  was  gnmtod  to  tfftt  Iiiah 
libraries. 

The  whole  mnnber  of  Tidtimei  nov  «ontained  to  tin 
library  is  eatimated  at  160,000.  The  Advocatea^  Libmy  fi 
consequently  I7  &r  tiie  larrest  in  Seotiand— peihape  twiea 
as  large  as  any  other.  In  Qreat  Britain  ttem  are  prDbtd>ty 
only  two  libraries— viz.,  the  British  Museum  and  the  BoOf 
Idfui—that  outnumber  it.  As  might  be  expected,  the  oolieo 
tion  of  law-books  is  very  lat^ ;  uds  is  partloutariy  the  caaa 
with  regard  to  the  civiHaiu  and  canonists,  and  to  American 
and  finreign  law,  In  which  deparftmenta  the  lilmry  Is  laid  to 
be  nneffaalled.  The  department  of  Scottish  mstory  and 
latiqtiiaea  is  pethapa  tin  moat  toa^ab^  aadt^nMil^ail{ 
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It  eaarpx^utadi  MSB.  and  pempUeto  not  to  be  ftnnd  ela^ 
where.  The  library  u  also  rich  in  the  works  of  the  ftthere 
and  of  the  schoofanen,  and  in  theological  learning  generally. 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Icelandic  Uterature  is  well  represented; 
and  the  Spanish  department  is  particalarly  valuaole.  The 
library  of^  the  Maiqois  of  AstcHva.  consisting  of  between 
8000  and  4000  Tolumes  of  Spanish  literature,  was  procured, 
in  1886,  at  a  cost  of  30001.  The  collection  of  M39.  is  not 
remarkable.  In  the  year  1835,  about  100  Tolmnes  of  Ice- 
landic MS9.  were  purchased  from  Professor  MagnnBOD,  of 
Copenhagen,  and  a  few  valaable  Persian  and  Sanwrit  H3S. 
were  presented  about  the  same  time  W  Mr.  Er8kin&  of 
Bombay.  Then  is  also  a  beantifiil  MS.  or  the  Hebrew  BiUe, 
in  two  lanre  fblio  volumes ;  the  Pentateuch  has,  baeidea  die 
origuial,  wso  the  Chaldaic  psrapfarase.  A  Twy  vahiable 
coltecdon  of  Gemuui  dissertations,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  100,000,  for  the  most  part  nroductions  of  distangnished 
scholars,  was  purchased  for  tne  library  Sir  William 
Hamilton. 

The  library  must  be  considered  deficient  in  works  of 
ibreign  literature  and  science — especially  the  more  recent, 
as  compared  with  home  publications.  The  privily  of 
recavii^  publications  from  Stationers'  Hall  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  complete  character  of  the  collection  in 
British  books.  This  privily  is  still  continued  to  the 
AdTocates'  Library,  i^wough  withdra,wn  from  the  other 
Scottish  libraries.  It  was  considered  by  the  government 
to  be  desirable  that  a  copy  of  every  new  work  should  be 
deposited  in  some  me  fibmry  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the 
Acuity  of  Advocates  was  chosen.  The  Facol^  have  no 
other  nmds  at  their  disposal  than  the  fbea  denved  horn 
'Intrants,'  and  the  sum  thqr  are  aUe  to  devote  to  Ae 
maintenance  of  the  library  is  quite  inadequate.  After 
defraving  ttie  necessary  expenses  of  management,  little  is 
left  for  the  porchase  ot  books ;  and  this  accounts  tor  the 
comparative  defldoMiy  of  the  cdlection  in  point  of  fnreigii 
wons. 

At  (me  time  the  library  was  kept  in  Milne's  Square;  it  was 
ranoved  to  its  present  site  in  1702.  The  building  which 
now  contains  the  Advocates'  Library  is  not  only  very 
confined,  but  also  dark  and  inconvement.  Most  of  the 
rooms  are  oi^  vaults  below  the  Parliament  House,  where 
the  Court  of  Session  sits ;  and  some  of  them  are  completely 
dark,  and  have  to  be  lighted  with  gas.  In  1830,  the  Faculty 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  Hbraiy  on  the  adjoining  ground 
beloufi^ng  to  them.  Only  a  smaU  portion  of  it  nas  been 
com^ted;  andtibe  funds  of  the  Facul^  being  the  reverse  of 
flonnahine:,  there  aj^tears  no  prospect  at  present  of  its  bein^ 
flnidied. 

The  Advocates'  Library  is  governed  fay  six  coraton,  two 
of  wh^nn  go  out  of  office  by  rotation  every  year.  Under  the 
corators,  ttwre  are  a  keeper  of  Uie  library  and  three  assist- 
ants. Of  the  librarians,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland, 
'  Keepers  of  the  Advocates'  Library,'  the  two  first  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  as  m^  of  Uterury  attainments — viz.,  Thomas 
Buddiman  and  David  Hume.  Ruddiman  was  appointed 
assistant-keeper  in  1702,  with  a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds 
Soots  (61.  6<.  8^.  He  became  principal-keeper  in  1730 ;  and 
his  services  to  the  library,  during  the  fifty  years  he  was 
connected  with  it,  were  such  that  he  has  been  styled  by 
some  its  second  founder.  The  great  philosopher  and  his- 
tnian  sucoseded  Ruddiman  in  ue  year  1752,  but  resigned 
in  1767,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  indifferently  pleased 
his  utuation.  The  place  of  assistant-keeper  of  the 
Advocates'  Libnry  was,  in  the  year  1825,  o^red  to  the 
oninent  phihdogist,  the  late  Profnaor  Rask,  of  Copenhagen. 
Tim  offer  was  declined.  It  was  likewise  offered  to  aercral 
other  persona,  amongst  whom  was  Proffaasor  Benecke,  of 
Gottingczi* 

The  first  catalogue  of  the  Bloary  was  printed  in  1692.  It 
is  a  thin  small  quarto,  of  158  pages — ^the  law-books  occupy- 
ing more  tiian  half  of  the  volume.  In  1735,  a  catalcwne  was 
bc^un  by  Ruddiman,  which  was  carried  through  the  press 
in  1748,  out  from  the  date  of  the  pre&ce  seems  not  to  have 
been  published  till  1773.  In  1776,  a  supplement  was 
completed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Brown ;  and  in  1807,  a  third 
volume  was  published,  containing  the  additions  made  to  the 
library  down  to  that  date.  Since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  a  catalogue  of  law-books  (1831),  and  a  supplement  (1839), 
th^  have  been  continued  in  MS.  A  new  catalogue  o£  the 
entve  collection  is  now  in  {nogress,  and  is  expected  to  be 
ready  fat  the  yrtm  in  the  course  of  I860.  It  will  extend  to 
at  least  nx  thidc  quarto  T^kunss. 


As  to  Ma«  of  a00M^  there  is  no  pabBe  inatitQdoB  in  €h«a 
Britain,  and  ray  few  in  Europe,  managed  with  greittt 
Uberality  than  the  Advocates'  Library,  though  we  oi^t  ia 
candour  to  admit  diat  tiiia  is  a  somewhat  equivocal  oomidi- 
ment.  Any  stranger  arriving  in  Edinburgh  is  sdmiMd 
without  introduction ;  but  some  introduction  is  requited  ftr 
habitually  resorting  to,  and  reading  in  the  Hbraty. 
borrowing  of  books  is  subject  to  very  alight  resbiedoiL. 
Each  advocate  enjoys  the  privilege  of  borrowing  tventy 
volumes  (formerly  twen^-five)  M  a  time ;  if  he  wishes  to 
&vour  an  individual  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Fscolty  of 
Advocates  with  tlie  loan  of  a  book,  he  has  only  to  sigu  the 
initials  of  his  name  in  the  journal  or  receipt-book  ts  ■ 
aeoori^.  As  there  omnmonly  are  about  two  hondnd 
advocates  reaitUng  in-EdinburKhf  and  as  they  are,  almnt 
without  exceptim,  remaikiriily  flpjaral  in  lending  books,  it  is 
in  that  dty  hy  no  means  difficult  to  tfyU&a  a  see  use  of  a 
very  extensive  library. 

while  the  Court  of  Sesaon  aits,  the  Advocates'  ISiatrj 
opens  at  nine  o'doek  in  the  mfuning,  and  shuts  at  fimr 
o'clock  p.  M. :  during  vacatiim  it  ia  opm  fron  ten  till 
four. 

ADV0W80N.  The  right  of  presenting  a  fit  person  to 
the  bishop,  to  be  him  instituted  to  a  certain  benefice 
within  the  diocese  which  has  hecome  vacant  The  yeruxi 
enjoying  this  right,  is  called  the  patron  of  the  church,  snd 
the  right  is  termed  an  advowson  (adoocatio),  because  he  is 
bound  to  advocate  or  protect  the  rights  of  the  chun^  and 
of  tiie  incumbent  whom  he  has  presented. 

As  this  patronage  maj  be  the  property  of  laymen,  and 
is  subject  to  aUenation,  transnussion,  and  moat  of  the 
changes  incidental  to  other  kinds  ttf  Moperty,  it  is  obvious 
that  It  would  be  liable  to  be  misused  by  the  intmuon  of 
improper  persons  into  ^e  church,  if  the  law  had  not  pro- 
vided a  cluck  upon  abuse,  by  ^ving  to  the  bishop  a  power 
of  rejecting  the  individual  presented,  ftur  just  cause.  Tbe 

f round  of  his  rejection  is,  however,  not  purely  discretioiMij', 
nt  is  examinable  at  the  instance,  eithw  of  the  clern- 
man  presented,  or  of  the  patnm*  by  ^ooess  in  ^  eode- 
siastical  and  temporal  oonrts.  [8«b  Dupux  Qobuls. 
QuAHK  Impbdit.j 

According  to  the  best  auth(nities,  the  appointment  of  tbe 
religions  instructors  of  ihe  people  within  any  diocese  fot- 
meny  belonged  to  the  bish<^ :  but  when  Uke  kod  a  ma- 
nor, or  other  ctnsiderable  landowner,  was  wiOii^  to  erect  a 
ehnrofa,  uid  to  set  apart  from  his  poaaessinns  a  niScient 
portion  of  land  or  tithe  tor  a  perpetual  endowmMtt  of  it,  it 
was  the  practice  to  give  to  the  founds  and  his  heirs,  m 
a^owledgiment  of  hn  henefloawe,  the  right  of  nominating 
a  person  in  holy  arien  to  be  the  offieiating  minister,  as 
often  as  a  vacancy  should  ooRor,  while  the  right  of  jud|tns 
of  the  spiritual  and  canonical  ^ualiflcation  of  the  nonunce 
was  reserved,  as  before,  to  the  bishop. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactOTy  accoimt  of  uic 
origin  of  adoowsoru  and  beneftce»t  and  it  corresponds  vitJi 
many  historical  records  still  extant,  of  which  examples  may 
be  seen  in  Selden's  Bittory     Tiihet,   It  also  serves  to  ex- 

Slain  some  circumstances  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
ivision  of  parishes,  which  might  otherwise  appear  ano- 
raaloiu  or  unaccountable.  Thus  the  existence  of  detached 
portions  of  parishes,  and  of  extra-paroohiol  fveeini^  and 
the  variable  extent  and  owpricwus  boundaries  of  parishes  in 

Sneral,  all  indicate  Uiat  they  owe  then:  origin  ruttierfio  aeci- 
ntal  and  private  dotation,  than  to  any  regular  legislativs 
scheme  fbr  the  ecdesiastical  subdiviniHi  of  the  country. 
Hence,  too,  it  ia  fteiniendy  observable,  that  the  boundaries 
of  a  parish  dther  coincide  with,  or  have  a  manifest  relation 
to^  manorial  limits.  The  same  connexioii  may,  perhaps, 
have  suggested  itself  to  those  who  have  had  o[)portunitU8 
of  noticing  tbe  numerous  instances  to  be  seen  in  different 
parts  of  England,  in  which  the  parochial  place  of  worshqfi 
IB  closely  contiguous  to  the  ancient  mansion  its  fbonder 
and  pation,  and  witiiin  the  immediate  inoloeure  of  lui 
demesne. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  respect  inculcated  in  early  ages 
to  the  patron  of  a  chuieh,  we  find  that  the  canons  of  um 
church  permitted  him  alone  to  occupy  a  seat  within  ttu 
chancel  or  chov,  at  a  time  when  that  part  v/t  biul£n( 
was  partitioned  off  fhnn  the  nave,  and  reserved  Ibr  tin  ex 
elusive  use  of  the  clergy.  [See  KienilBtt's  Pmoeh.  Jntiq 
Qlostaryt  tit  •*  Patronus."  ] 

An  advomon  which  has  been  hpmemaially  annexed  ti 
a  maogr,  crto  otbar  frnfef.'^'^^yi*^^ 
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ud  is  tmamiuible  by  any  conT^ance  which,  ii  sufflciont 
to  pen  the  property  in  the  manor  or  land  itaelC  It  may, 
however,  be  detached  tnm  the  manor,  and  is  then  tamed 
an  adBouwM  in  grota,  after  which  it  can  never  be  re-«n- 
Doxed,  so  as  to  become  appendant  again. 

An  advowson  is  regarded  by  the  law  in  the  double  light 
of  B  tem^onl  proper^,  and  a  spiritual  trust  In  the  fanost 
view,  it  »  ft  Butgect  of  lawftil  transfer  by  sale,  by  wUI,  or 
otherwise,  and  is  available  to  creditors  in  satisfiiction  tX  the 
driits  of  the  patron.  It  may  be  aliened  for  ever,  <x  for  life. 
01  ftr  a  certain  term  of  years;  or  the  owner  may  grant  one, 
two,  or  any  number  of  successive  rights  of  presentation  on 
fbton  vacancies,  subject  always  to  certain  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  law,  fixe  the  prevention  of  corrupt  and  simonia- 
eal  transactions. 

On  the  other  band,  the  spiritual  trust  which  is  attached  to 
this  spetaes  of  propcx^  is  guarded  and  enforced  by  very 
jeabus  provisions.  We  have  already  seen,  that  ute  ap- 
pmntment  of  a  duly  qualified  incumbent  is  secured, 
as  &r  as  the  law  can  secure  it,  by  requiring  the  sanction  of 
Ae  bishop  to  hia  admisaon;  and  although  this  sanction  is, 
is  Iheta  very  rarely  wiAheld,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
tte  exiatmce  of  such  a  check  u  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  file  chiuoh.  In  order  mora  ^botoaUy  to  guard  against 
tfw  danger  of  a  corrupt  j>resontation»  tlie  immediate  right 
to  pceaent  is  absolutely  inalienable,  as  som  as  a  vacancy 
has  actually  oocorred ;  and  on  a  simUar  prinonple,  a  pmdiase 

it  during  the  mortal  sickness  of  die  incumbent  is  equaify 
pndiibited.   [See  Siuony.] 

We  have  seen,  that  when  the  proprietor  of  an  advowson 
exeroaee  his  patronage,  three  oersona  are  immediately  con- 
cerAed:  the  proprietor,  the  clergyman  who  is  presented, 
and  Uie  bishop  in  whose  diofsese  the  living  is  situate ;  or 
On  tiie  language  of  lawyers)  the  patron,  the  clerk,  and  the 
ordmarv.  The  presentation  is  usually  a  writing  addressed 
to  the  bishop,  alleging  that  the  party  presenting  is  the 
patim  of  a  church  whion  has  become  vacant,  and  request- 
Bs  tibe  bishiv  to  a^it,  institute,  and  induct  a  certain 
inrnvidiul  into  tiiat  church,  with  all  its  rights  and  appur- 
knanoes.  A  poiod  of  time,  limited  to  twentr-eight  days,  is 
dwn  alkiwed  to  the  bidiop  for  examining  tne  qualification 
and  competency  of  the  candidate,  uid  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  he  is  admitted  and  instituted  to  the  benefice  by 
fivraal  words  of  institution  read  to  him  by  the  bishop,  from 
ao  instrument  to  which  the  episcopal  seal  is  appended.  A 
mandate  is  then  issued  to  the  archdeacon  or  ower  officer  to 
itMbiciy  i.  e.,  to  put  the  new  incumbent  into  the  actual  pos- 
session of  the  church  and  its  appurtenant  rights ;  and  then, 
and  Dot  before,  his  tiUe  as  legal  parson  becomes  complete. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  two  of  ^ha  three  characters  of 
patron,  clerk,  and  bishop,  (or  (U'dinary.)  are  united  in  one 
poson.  Thus  the  bishop  may  himself  be  the  patron;  in 
which  case  it  is  evident,  that  presentation  is  superfluous, 
•ad  institatimi  abne  is  necessary.  The  bishop  is  ttien  tedi- 
Bieally  aaid  to  eo0ate  the  dergymau  to  the  benefice,  and  the 
admnon  under  these  ciroumstances  is  said  to  be  collt^ve. 

So  the  clerk  may  be  the  patron,  in  wluch  case,  though  be 
cannot  regularly  present  nimself,  yet  he  may  pray  to  be 
a^nitled  1^  the  bishop;  or  he  nwy  transfer  to  another  the 
of  vreaentation,  pro  h$e  vice,  before  the  vacancy  oc- 
ems,  and  then  procure  hlmKlf  to  be  pqesented. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  patronage  and  the  par- 
sonage are  often  found  united  is  in  appropriations,  where, 
by  the  conciurence  of  all  parties  interested,  the  advovraon, 
togrther  with  the  church,  its  revenues  and  appurtenances, 
hne  in  former  times  been  conveyed  to  some  ecclesiastical 
My,  who  thus  became  both  the  patoons  and  perpetual 
iwnmbents  of  the  hving,  and  by  whom  the  immediate  duties 
of  core  are  devolved  on  a  vicar,  or  a  stipendiary  curate. 
Ihe  nature  and  diflerent  scats  of  appropriatioiui  are  treated 
of  naaer  that  title: 

There  ate  instances  of  admnnKHU*  the  patrons  of  which 
hate  power  to  appoint  an  incumbent  without  anyprevious 
resort  to  die  bishop  for  his  aid  or  approbation.  These  are 
ailed  domitive  advowsons,  because  the  patron  exercises  a 
daeet  and  nnqualified  priidlege  of  ghing  his  church  to  a 
dttfc  aelected  by  himself  The  onfy  check  upon  the  conduct 
af  the  incumbent  in  such  cases  is  the  power  of  the  patron 
to  visit,  and  even  to  deprive  him,  wh«i  the  occasion  de- 
sate  it  I  and  the  right  still  residing  in  the  bishop  to  pro- 
wed  anmst  him  in  the  snuitual  court  for  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal auademeaDonr.  It  is  tne  opinion  of  the  moat  eminent 
lasijm;  that  donativea  had  dieir  origin  in  iba  king,  iriw 
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has  authority  himsdf  to  found  any  church  w  diapd  exemnl 
from  the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  may  ah0|  by  special 
licence,  enable  a  subject  to  do  the  same. 

Sometimee  the  nomnnaiim  is  distinct  from  the  right  to 
present:  thus,  the  owner  of  an  advowson  may  grant  to  an- 
other die  right  to  nodainate  a  dergyman,  whmn  the  snntu: 
and  his  heirs  shall  be'thereupm  bmind  to  wesent  Here  it 
is  obvious  that  the  person  to  whom  the  right  of  nomination 
is  given  is  substantially  the  patron,  and  the  person  who 
presents  is  merely  the  instrument  of  his  wilL  So,  where  an 
advowson  is  under  mortgage,  the  mortgage  creditor  is 
bound  to  present  any  person  who  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  mortgagor. 

It  is  sufficientiy  apparent  that  this  spetaes  of  property  is 
coupled  with  a  trust,  in  the  faithfol  performance  of  which 
the  pubUc  are  deeply  interested.  If,  therefore,  upon  the 
vacancy  of  a  living,  no  successor,  or  an  insufficient  one,  shall 
be  presented,  it  ia  put  under  tequutrtition  by  the  bishop, 
whose  care  it  then  becomes  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  the  parish  by  a  temporary  appointment,  and  to  secure  the 
profits  of  the  benefice,  after  deducting  expenses,  until  an- 
other incumbent  shall  be  duly  indoctod.  After  a  vacancy 
of  six  months,  occasioned  by  the  defouU  of  the  patron,  the 
right  to  present  lapses  to  the  bishop  himselfl  On  a  similar 
default  by  him,  it  devolves  to  the  archbishop,  and  from  him 
again  to  the  king  as  paramount  patron ;  the  period  of  six 
calendar  months  being  allowed  to  pass  in  each  case  before 
die  right  is  fMbited  to  the  superior.  A  donative  advowson, 
however,  is  excepted  from  the  general  rule;  for  there  the 
right  never  lapses  by  reason  of  a  continued  vacancy,  but  the 
patron  is  compellable  to  fill  it  up  by  the  censures  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court. 

When  the  incumbent  of  a  living  is  promoted  to  a  bishopric, 
it  is  thereby  vacated,  and  the  kmg,  m  virtue  of  his  preroga- 
tive, has  a  right  to  present  to  it  in  lieu  of  the  proprietor  of 
the  advowson.  This  singular  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
appears  to  have  grown  up  since  the  Reformation,  and  was 
the  subject  of  complunt  and  discussion  down  to  as  late  a 
pwiod  as  the  rwgn  of  William  and  Mary.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  to  any  rational  principle,  although  it  has  been 
urged  by  way  of  apology,  that  the  patron  has  no  ground  to 
complain,  because  the  sing  might,  if  he  pleased,  enable  the 
bishop  to  retain  the  benefice,  notwithstanding  his  promotion, 
by  the  grant  of  a  commendam :  ao  that  the  patron  sustains 
no  other  injury  than  what  may  result  from  me  substitution 
of  one  life  for  another.  It  is,  however,  certain  that,  by  suc- 
cessive promotions,  the  crown  may,  in  fact,  deprive  the  pa- 
tron of  his  right  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  an  instance  is 
known  to  have  actually  occurred  wherein  the  patron  of  the 
metropolitan  parish  of  St  Andrew  was  prevented  by  several 
such  exertions  of  the  royal  prerogative,  from  presenting 
to  his  own  living  more  than  once  m  ]  00  years.  ^  [See  the 
arguments  in  the  case  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martina,  reported 
by  Sir  B.  Shower,  vol.  i.  p.  468.]  So  that,  as  was  truly  ob- 
served by  the  counsel  in  diat  case,  the  safest  course  that 
could  be  adopted  by  an  unconscienttous  patron,  with  a  view 
to  retain  in  ms  own  hands  the  ftiture  enj(^ent  of  his  right, 
would  be  to  present  a  cleivyman  whose  qualities  are  no* 
likely  to  recommend  him  to  higher  iweferment 

The  following  cases  may  be  selected  as  best  illiislnting 
the  peculiar  nature  of  this  sort  of  property. 

If  a  man  marries  a  female  patron,  and  a  vacancy  happens, 
he  may  present  in  the  name  of  himself  and  wife. 

Joint  tenants  and  tenants  in  common  of  an  advowson 
must  agree  in  presenting  the  same  person ;  and  the  bishop 
is  not  bound  to  admit  on  the  separate  presentation  of  either. 
Co-heiresses  may  also  join  in  presenting  a  cleivyman ;  and 
if  they  cannot  agree  in  their  choice,  then  they  shall  present 
in  turn,  and  the  eldest  shall  have  the  first  turn. 

When  the  patron  dies  during  avaeancy,  the  right  to  pre- 
sent devolves  to  his  executorsand  not  to  his  heir:  butwWe 
the  pation  happens  also  to  be  the  inciunbent,  his  heir,  and 
not  Ids  executor,  is  entided  to  present 

Where  the  patron  is  a  lunatic,  the  lord  chancellor  presents 
in  his  stead ;  and  he  usually  exercises  his  right  in  fiivour  of 
some  member  of  the  lunatic's  ftauily>  where  it  can  with  pro- 
priety be  done. 

An  infhnt  of  the  tenderest  age  may  present  to  a  living  in 
his  patronage,  and  his  hand  may  be  guuied  in  signing  the 
requiaito  instrument  In  such  a  case  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  guardian  or  other  person  who  dictates  the  choice  or 
directs  the  pen  is  die  real  patton ;  but  the  court  of  chancery 
would  donbdeai  interfere  to  prevent  any  andue  wactiie. 
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It  ia  belwreJ  that  the  Ibllowing  tftble  pnsenta  a  tolenibly 
ftoeurate  synopus  of  the  diatribuoon  of  eecletlastioal  patron- 
age in  this  country. 

Rectories  and  Vicarages  in  the  patronage  of 
Crown  and  Xiord  Chancellor      ....  1048 

Bishops  1301 

Deans  and  Chapters  -  <  982 

Universities  597 

Other  CbUeges  146 

Private  Persons      ....        .       .  8619 

Chapels  in  private  patronage  .        .       .  649 


Totalnumber  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  11,342 
[See  further*  Bum's  Eccle».  LaWt  tit.  Adoowton,  Bene- 
Ace,  Donative.  Selden's  Hittory  qf  TUhei*  Gibwa's  Co- 
dex, vol.  ii.l 

ADVOWSONS,  VALUE  OF,  The  following  olain 
rules  for  estimating  the  value  of  advowsona  may  be  of  use. 
The  bargains  which  are  usually  made  with  respect  to 
advowaons  are,  either  for  the  advowson  itself,  i.e.,  the  right 
of  presentation  for  ever,  or  for  the  right  of  presenting  the 
next  incumbent,  i.e.,  the  next  presentation.  In  both 
these  cases  there  may  be  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
living  itself,  which  iall  under  no  general  rule,  but  vhich 
must  be  coDsidued  and  allowed  for  in  valuing  the  advowson 
as  a  property.  For  example,  a  curate  may  be  necessary ; 
the  parsonage-house  may  be  in  a  stat«  which  will  entail 
expenses  on  the  next  incumbent ;  and  so  on.  Again,  the 
property  itself  is  of  a  nature  more  likely  to  be  altered  in 
value  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  than  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate.  The  following  rules,  therefore,  give  the  verjf  higbett 
value  of  the  advowson,  and  any  purchaser  should  thmk  twice 
before  he  gives  as  much  as  is  found  by  them. 

To  find  the  value  of  the  perpetual  advowson  of  a  living 
producing  lOOO/.  a  year,  the  present  incumbent  being  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  money  making  four  per  cent.,  we  must 
first  find  how  many  years'  purchase  the  incumbent's  life  is 
worth,  and  here  we  should  recommend  the  use  of  the 
government,  or  Carlisle  tables,  (see  Annuities,)  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  Taking  the  latter,  we  find  the  annuity 
on  a  Ufe  of  forty-five  at  four  per  cent,  to  be  worth  fourteen 
and  one-tenUi  yean*  puzchase ;  bnt  at  four  per  cent,  any 
sum  to  be  continued  annually  for  ever  is  worth  twenty-five 
years*  pundiase.  The  difibrenee  is  tea  and  nine-tenths  years' 
purdiase,  ox  for  1000^  a  year,  10,900/.,  which  in  tiie  value 
of  the  advowson. 

In  finding  the  value  of  the  next  presentation  only,  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  the  seller  will  presume  that  the 
buyer  means  to  make  the  best  of  his  bargain  hy  putting  in 
the  youngest  life  that  the  laws  will  allow,  that  is,  one  aged 
twenty-four.  The  value  of  an  annuity  on  such  a  life  at  four 
per  cent  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  is  seventeen  and 
eight-tenths  years  purchase.  And  as  we  are  giving  the 
highest  possible  value  of  the  advowson,  emitting  no  drcum- 
stance  mitch  can  increase  it,  we  will  suppose  the  next  in- 
cumbent to  come  into  a  year's  profits  of  the  living  immedi- 
ately on  his  taking  possession.  The  present  value  of  the 
next  presentation  is  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  1 7*8  years, 
b^inning  from  the  present  year.  The  rule  is  thii :  take 
fawc  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  present  incumbent's  life, 
or  14*1  x*04,  which  gives  '564 ;  subtract  this  from  1,  which 
gives  -436 ,'  divide  by  1  increased  by  the  rate  per  cent.,  or 
1*04,  which  gives  *419 ;  add  one  year's  purchase  to  the  ^re- 
sumed  value  of  the  next  Incumbent's  life,  (17'8,)  which  gives 
18'6,  multiply  this  by  the  last  result  '419,  which  gives 
18'8  X  '419,  or  7'88  nearly — the  number  of  years'  purchase 
which  the  next  presentation  is  now  worth — which,  if  the 
living  be  tOOO/.  a  year,  is  7880/. 

For  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Annuities,  see  Milne  On  Annui- 
ties, voL  il  p.  595.  For  the  Government  Tables,  see  Mr. 
Finlaison's  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  to  be 
printed  31  March,  1829,  page  58,  colunm  6. 

A'DYTUM,  a  Greek  term  signi^ing  a  place  that  may 
not  be  entered,  and  applied  to  uie  innermoBt  and  seeret 
chamber  of  a  temple. 

In  the  anoent  E^ptian  temple,  the  Adytum  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  series  of  propylcea,  porticoes,  and  vestibnles,  and 
nurounded  by  galleries  and  chambers,  which  aiKndad  every 
ihali^  fiir  conwaling  the  mysteries  of  the  interior.  In  tm 
temples  of  the  Greeks  tlwre  is  nothing  correraon^ng  to  ^ 
Adytum  of  the  Efgrptian  temples,  imleas  it  be  the  cham- 
ber wbidi,  in  tiie  I^rthenoD  at  Aduna,  has  been  called  Aa 
.Ttoinu7,  btttwhwhisiioteoniinonlr  ftimdinoUierBtrae- 


ttires  of  &e  same  ehaiacter.  TlM  temples  of  Romans 
also,  are  without  obvious  adyta,  thongh  the  sihumation 
of  Pompeii  has  discovered  to  us,  in  the  temple  of  tsis  then, 
a  small  chamber  behind  and  under  the  altar  and  statue  ct 
the  goddess,  with  means  of  secret  access,  fitmi  which  pro- 
bably the  oracular  responses  were  deUvered.  We  may 
fiurly  conclude  that  something  of  the  same  kind  existed 
wheffiver  orades  were  deliTered  and  the  dei^  was  not  sup- 
poaed  to  vpeak  tiuough  an  inspired  representative,  as  in 
the  case  of  tfae  Pytbia  at  Delphi :  but  no  disw'erles  have 
been  made  in  the  ordinary  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  confirm  the  opinion,  beyond  the  instanoe  we  have 
just  mentioned. 

The  '  most  holy  place,'  or  the  Sanctum  Sanctomm,  the 
holy  of  holies,  was  ttie  adytum  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  at 
Jerusalem,  which  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  form  and  after  the  manner  of  the  temples  of  tlu 
En^ptians. 

j^CI'DIUM,  a  genua  of  minute  parasitic  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  orier  Fungi,  found  in  great  abundance  ifi. 
this  and  other  northern  countries.  By  some  modem  writers 
it  has  been  combined  with  Uredo  and  others ;  but  It  appean 
^tinctly  characteriied  by  its  peridium,  or  enveloping  mem- 
brane, having  a  tubular  form,  and  being  altogether  distinot 
from  the  cuticle  of  the  plant  on  which  it  grows. 

The  species  are  universally  parasitic  upon  the  leaves,  or 
flowo^  or  bark  of  living  plants  where  they  are  genmiad 
beneath  tiie  cuticle.  Tarn  structure  is  of  the  most  simple 
kind ;  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  a  little  mass  of  ex- 
cessively minute  spondes,  or  reproductive  particles,  mucb 
smaller  than  the  finest  sand,  inclosed  in  a  thin  bagt  of 
eittier  a  fibrous  or  reticulated  structure,  which  in  time 
pierces  the  cuticle  under  whidi  it  lies,  gradually  assumes  a 
tubular  appearance,  and  finally  bursts  at  the  apex  for  the 
puniose  01  enabling  the  sporules  to  escape. 

A  great  many  species  are  found  upon  the  weeds  and  trees 
of  Europe,  varying  in  colour,  size,  and  form.  Of  these  th* 
two  following  are  among  the  most  common. 

McuUmn  canceUaitim,  the  Pear  ^cidium  (Pert.  Synopf. 


[jEcIdlnm  Bnbtri^l 
205).   This  plant  k  often  very  eommon,  in  th«  latter  mont^ 
of  autumn,  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  of  the  cultivated,  ^ar- 
tree,  to  which  it  gives  a  singularly  warted  aspeot.  Xx 
makes  its  iqtpeamnoe  crowded  in  little  patches  of  a  pola 
brown  colour,  which,  when  examined  with  a  microscope, 
seen  to  consist  of  numerous  oval  bodies,  about  a  liae  long, 
rather  the  hroadest  towarda  the  uppw  end.  These  iKkdIes 
armwfaei.  yonng.  riightJg.ft^^@^  j^^.f^v«teed 
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ridti,  Irat  do  »ot  aapvato«tttw  rmx-  Thiough  ttw 

Md-^  pvtiolw. 

To  imweiUftta  oUerver*  thii  t^eoieg  vould  i^»wr  ui 
iCp«9»tiiHk  of  the  neiti  of  MHa«  nunuto  iofeot,  fiw  vfaioh  w« 
kwv  It  to  ba  often  mirtakan.  It  prolMbly  do«s  not  pioduoo 
•ay  iiqurioaa  efllMt  upw  the  pUnts  it  attacks,  for  it  ffeaerally 
nakts  iti  «|iptaniH»  lato  n  tha  aeaimi,  vhan  t£»  laavei 
wva  Doarly  oonpletad  thair  office  for  the  yaar, 

Fif .  1.  in  tba  aooompansrinff  vood-cut,  zepreaonti  Uia  ap- 
peanim  of  tbia  vfifsm,  of  ute  natural  n».  Fig.  2.  ex- 
aibili  four  of  tha  |Mriilia  ia  diffannt  atataa  (Mf  growth,  and 
raj  Iv^y  maguftad. 

JleOhm  Btritridutib*  Barbeiry  Blight  {Pert.  Symim, 
809.   QwwVfe  &Ptt.  Or^  A  t »;).  The  bright  oranga 
fomdn  that  wUasta  upon  tb«  leaves  and  flowers  of  tba  com- 
ia»  harbeny  ooiuiita  af  tba  spOTules  of  this  apeoies,  which 
ua  diaoha^iBd  frtun  thousands  <^  little  tubular  apertures, 
ttat  api—A  in  jpatchaa  over  all  the  tendn^  parts.  Thase 
ip«tiiiia  an  t£a  open  anda  of  the  peridia  in  a  state  of 
vataiitf,  wdA  are  bordered  at  first  by  a  racked  toothed 
Ti— hwawi  which  finally  falls  away.    Among  tba  many 
boaotiftil  objaotB  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  tlw  lower  and 
OMwe  tmparftet  ttibea  of  plants,  it  is  difficult  to  find  one  more 
vocth  an  attautive  axamination  than  thi^  which  has  been 
««U  illustrated  by  Dr.  Gieville  in  bis  Scottish  Cryp- 
kfrnme  Anni;  in  that  vork  we  And  the  following  remuks 
ttw  popular  o|uniQn>  that  barberrj'  bushes  bUght  com. 
*  Thia  minute  gaatowycus  baa  giian  riw  to  the  vulgar 
Bfmkm  th«t  tba  neighbourhood  of  barbeny  buAaa  ia  ex. 
tnaely  datnmntal  to  flalda  of  wheat.  It  ia  wall  known 
that  tha  itiaaaaa  called  the  not  in  oon  is  highly  injuiioua; 
bvl  fta  colour  of  tba  nut  ud  that  of  the  present  plant  oon- 
^bOm  tba  oqhr  limilaiity  between  them.  They  belong,  in 
kn,  to  two  draarent  gaowa,  and  of  ooune  cannot  wopagata 
cadt  other.   I  have,  nevertbelesa,  beard  creditable  pwmla 
iCrm  that  they  bave  seen  the  oorn  fail  for  a  considdraUa 
ifirtanea  nmod  a  barbernr  bush,  while  it  was  strong  and 
Mia  in  the  raat  of  the  field.  If  this  u*  in  reality  owing  to 
barbeny  (which  1  do  not  think],  it  most  be  attributed 
to  tone  other  oause  tban  this  paxaaitio  jdant'   For  an  ao* 
cquttofthe  apeeies  wlueb  really  infests  com.  see  Puccinia 
pwnttns. 

fig.  3.  is  the  appearance  of  ^cidium  Berberidis  to  the 
naked  eye.  Fig.  4.  ia  a  paloh  of  the  peridia  very  highly 
HQ^^ed;  fig.  5.  sbowa  the  aporules.  still  more  magni- 

MDVLEBt  ftom  adu,  a  buihfing ;  the  name  given  to 
wtaiB  magistratea  in  ancient  Rome.  They  were  four  in 
msiber,  two  entitled  curuU  ndiles,  and  two  plebeian.  It  is 
^fiuoh  to  mark  the  limit  between  Uie  duties  of  these  magis- 
tatm.  The  curule  eediles  were  of  later  origin  than  the 
rirtaan,  and  ware  orlginaUy  elected  iVom  patrician 
(cder.  Their  Insignia  of  office  were  the  same  as  those 
gf  die  kings  Iwd  been—namely,  the  purple  robe  called  the 
logamnt^ta^mx^  the  obair  ornamented  with  ivory,  orsella 
evuaa.  Tbey  had  the  eare  of  the  temples,  baths,  portkoes, 
i(pudnala»sewera,androad8ofthecity.  Tbev  presided  at  the 
Bn|ioaB  celebrations,  of  which  theatrical  exhibitions  formed 
K^xrtantpart;  and.  in  performmg  thia  duty,  the  adilea. 
Bderthe  repubUe.  were  ottm  guilty  of  the  most  Isviah  ex- 
iwdltine  with  the  view  of  aetiuiriM  populaxi^,  and  thus 
paimg  Uieir  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.  The 
yUieian  «dile«  were,  as  their  name  imports,  specially  magis- 
Mea  nt  ^e  ptebea  or  commonalty.  They  were  subordinate 
b  die  tribunes  of  the  plebes,  and  acted  9»  judges  in  such 
mats  as  were  referred  to  them  by  their  superiora.  The 
^■ide  of  Ceres,  which  constituted  the  treeau^  of  the  com- 
wnalty,  was  under  their  peculiar  guardianship.  Tbey  here 
neared  tbe  fines  paid  for  offences  against  the  plebeian  ma- 
pihites,  and  nude  a  distribution  of  bread  among  the  poor 
•r  Ihor  wder.  In  Oie  same  temple,  too,  they  preserved 
^  pabUe  records  connected  with  their  own  bo^,  and  the 
B  of  the  senate.  The  oare  of  the  public  bmidinRs  and 
on  Mount  Aventine  andin  the  immediate  neighbour- 
,  wfaieb  in  early  times  fbrmed  the  chief  residence  gf  the 
•onHnlly,  and  wee  wi^uMit  the  limita  oS  the  oihr,  nva( 
hae  beenu  ve  may  infer  fiom  their  tide,  entrusted  to  the 
lUaian  aadilea.  Their  persona,  like  those  of  the  tribunes, 
^e  inviolabte.  There  were  other  duties  connected  with  the 
tifciaf  adQe,  whether  curule  or  ^beiao.  auch  aa  die  inspec- 
rftfae  mdwt^  and  the  iaperwtandewe  of  the  egm  inde* 


the  lamfawHnn  <rf  weighta  and  maamrea.  the  regiafcati<m  ot 
oottrtoeeM.  and  pwhapi  the  general  management  of  aH 
matters  of  poliee  in  Rone  and  the  suburbs :  they  bad.  of 
courae,  their  oouzta  fbr  inqvinng  into  and  punishing  o^neea 
oonneotod  with  their  office.  Toe  curule  mdileship  was  tba 
second  in  the  miss  of  honours  through  whieb  the  Romen 
candidate  proeeeded  to  tiieooDaulsbip;  end  the  laws  required 
an  intenal  of  a  whole  Tear  after  tne  doae  of  the  qumtor- 
Bhip,  befon  any  one  emud  he  a  candidate  fiir  the  adileship. 
The  tide  of  adue  was  knovs  alee  in  the  nnnia^  towns  ^ 
ItaW. 

iGGA'GRE  (Ca»a  Aboaqka),  a  wild  species  of  Ibex, 
called  Paseng  by  the  Persians,  and  believed,  with  great  pro- 
bability, to  be  the  original  source  of  at  least  one  variety  of 
the  domestio  goat  In  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this 
animal  are  fimnd  thoae  peculiar  concretions  or  eakuli  called 
Bezoar  atones,  to  which  European  pbyrieians  of  die  middle 
ages,  the  diaeiplea  of  the  Aiabic  school  of  medioine,  im- 
puted such  wtHiderftil  propertiea;  and  whieh  itill  eqjoy  a 
nigh  reputation  tiuroughout  the  east,  <m  account  of  their 
supposed  medicinal  virtues.  For  an  explanation  the  na- 
ture and  composition  of  these  concretions,  aa  w^  as  the  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  animal  which  produces  them, 
we  must  refer  to  the  articles  Bezoar  and  Goat. 

^GE'AN  SEA  is  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  that  part  of  the  Meditetranean  now  called 
the  Archipelago.  We  shall  here  speak  of  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  terms  used  by  the  classical  writers  when  tbey  al- 
lude either  to  the  sea  itself,  the  coasts  that  bound  it,  or  the 
islands  that  it  contains.  The  j£gean  Sea  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  on  the  west  by  Greece,  on 
the  east  by  Asia  Minor,  and  cunjniaed  between  the  41atand 
86di  degrees  of  latitode.  Hie  origin  of  tibe  name  is  donbtfhl. 
Gec^Tapbers  derive  it  tram  diffisrent  islands,  or  places  on  its 
shores/  as  iEgse,  Mf^,  jSgtea ;  or,  more  febulously,  from 
^Egtea,  Queen  of  the  AmaxonB,who  peiished  there ;  or  ftom 
j£geu8>  Uie  &ther  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ;  or 
it  may  be  derived,  acoording  to  some,  irom  the  C^k  word 
alf^ii,  a  aouall.  ftom  the  violent  and  sudden  storms  which 
render  it  dangerous  to  sailors  even  in  the  present  improved 
state  of  nautic^  science.  But  the  true  origin  of  the  name  is 
unknown,  and  we  should  rather  refer  it  to  old  King  iEgeus 
than  to  any  one  else.  It  contains  numerous  islands,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  of  vtdcanic  origin.  Of  these  the 
more  southern  an  divided  into  two  groups ;  one  called  the 
Sporades.  or  scattraed  islands,  Ipng  along  theeoast  of  Caru 
and  Ionia;  tba  other  called  die  Cyoladeat  or  dreling  islands, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Fdoponneius.  frmn  which 
tney  were  separated  by  the  Myrtoau  Sea,  and  oooujpying 
a  large  part  of  the  southern  ^gean.  Another  portion  » 
the  jSgean,  lying  about  loaria,  one  of  the  Sporades,  was  also 
called  the  Icarian  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  JSgean 
Sea  was  called  the  Thraciau  Sea.  It  contains  fewer,  but 
larger  islands,  of  whidh  the  principal  were  called  Chioa^ 
Leiboa,  Lemnos,  Ssmotiirace,  Thaaoa,  and  Euboea.  It 
communicates  with  tha  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)  by  the 
narrow  strait  called  the  HeUespont,  now  the  Dardanelles. 
The  most  southern  part  of  tha  iBgean  Sea  was  called  the 
Cretaa.Sea.  The  Tu^  eall  the  JBgaeB  Sea  the  White  Sea. 

'AROHlPRLAaO.] 

JEGI'N  A,  an  island  in  the  Oulf  of  E'gbina,  which  Ktaina 
its  ancient  08m%  with  a  very  alight  alteration.  The  87°  47^ 
of  latitude  peaaea  through  tbe  northern  eztronity  of  tha 
island ;  its  extent  may  be  estimated  by  the  acele  attached  to 
the  accompanying  pun,  taken  itom  ue  survey  of  Captain 
Copeland. 

Strabo  reckons  iSgina  to  he  1 80  stadia  in  (nreumferenoe, 
which,  allowing  nine  stadia  to  a  mile,  will  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  truth,  if  we  reckon  the  numerous  windings  of  the 
coast.  The  western  part  of  tne  island  is  a  plun,  which, 
though  sttmy.producescom.  A  hill,  called  Mount  St  EUas,  or 
Oroa,  with  its  ofisets.  occupies  the  southern  part  of  die  island, 
and  in  dw  nordi-eastem  we  find  a  ridge,  which,  on  one  of  its 
eminencea,  has  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
PanheUenius,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  In  the  nwth-waat 
part  of  the  island  there  stand  two  oolumns.  one  of  which  ia 
entire,  merking  the  site  erf*  an  ancient  temple,  with  whoee 
name  ive  are  unacquainted.  To  the  soudi  of  theae  eolumna 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  diathwUy  shown  by  the  t»< 
mains  of  two  artificial  harbotu^,  which  have  been  formed,  as 
was  usual  with  the  Greeks,  by  projecting  moles,  with  a  nar- 
row entranoe  between  dma.  The  waUs  on  the  land 
winch  vere  aboot  ten  bet  thick^< 


waUs  on  the  land  mm, 

,  can  be  traced  thxoogb.Aafr 
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wbole  flstmt  Then  mn  piob^^  three  nindpftl  gates, 
Jie  oentnl  one  leading  to  the  eminence  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  udand.  on  wbii£  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
stand.  This  tanple  is  situated  amidst  pine  treest  on  tiw  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  and  separated  by  a  narrow  ytiXiay  from 
the  hfll  on  which  the  modem  town  of  Eghina  stands.  The 
poution  cH  this  edifice  is  striking.  Placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  gnlf  of  Eghina,  it  offers  a  panoramic  prospect  of  the 
whou  bay.  Athens  and  its  Acropolis  are  eighteen  miles 
ctistant  N.N.E.,and  the  towering  Acropolis  of  Corinth  thirty- 
seven  miles  to  the  N.W.  (Leake  s  Momt,  3  vds.  8vo.  1630.) 


On  casting  our  eyes  <m  tins  EtUe  island,  we  shoald  almost 
doubt  the  stories  of  its  antaent  importance,  if  they  were  not 
as  well  authenticated  as  any  part  of  remoter  history.  We 
know  nothing  worth  mentioning  heie  of  its  inhabitants  be- 
fore it  was  occupied  by  the  Aehsi  (Aomer>  Siad,  iL  562),  and 
afterwards  by  some  lAirians  from  Argos — a  nation  that  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sent  out  oofonies 
to  Italy  and  Sidlv,  and  fbrmed  in  fact  one  of  the  chief  com- 
ponent parts  of  that  people  known  to  general  history  under 
the  nuneof  the  Greeks.  Uke  some  small  republics  of  mo- 
dem times,  such  as  Genoa  and  Venice,  ^gina  owed  its  im- 
portanoe  entiiely  to  its  naval  superiori^.  It  would  however 
be  difflonlt  to  see  how  so  small  an  island  could  become  a 
formidable  naval  power,  if  we  did  not  know  that  its  approach 
was  rendered  difficult  by  numerous  rocks,  and  that  at  an  early 
period  it  became  a  place  of  security  for  persons  and  theu*  pro- 
perty. It  is  impossible  that  a  place  l^e  ^gina  could  ever 
rise  to  importance  except  as  an  emporium  or  mart,  which  of- 
fered the  advantages  of  security  and  a  central  position. 
Wealth  being  once  introduced,  would,  by  industry  and  per- 
severance, be  increased,  and  a  navy  once  established,  would 
perpetuate  itself  by  the  profit  derived  from  a  carrying  trade. 
As  early  as  b.c.  563,  in  the  re^  of  Amssis,  before  any  town 
of  European  Greece  had  acquired  great  commercial  wealth, 
ire  find  that  ^gina  had  a  &ctory  established  in  Lower  Egypt 
finr  ita  merchants,  which  is  exactiy  the  same  kind  <k  thmg 
that  we  have  seen  so  often  repeated  in  modem  times,  where 
the  commercial  towns  of  Eunme  have,  by  force  or  fraud,  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  fliemsuvea  in  remote  countries.  In 
H  at  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  ibis 
Uttle  spot  contained  470,000  slaves.  Iliis  number  is  eet- 
tainly  extravagant ;  hut  we  may  consider  it  as  indicating 
a  very  large  population.  iBgina  was  then  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  the  Mediteiranean  commerce,  and  in  all  proba- 
btU^  a  considerable  slave  market 

When  Xerxes  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Dardanelles  in  the 
vear  b.c.  480,  with  his  enormous  army,  previous  to  crossing 
Dver  into  Europe,  he  saw,  says  Herodotus,  the  corn-fleet 
sailing  by,  carrying  the  harvests  of  the  fertile  regions  on  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Peloponnesus  aod  ^^na.  Pheidon,  king' 
of  A^;os,  coined  silver  and  copper  in  .£gina  about  747  b.  o. 
He  flrat  established  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures,  which 
became  adopted  ultimately  in  all  the  Dwian  states.  There 
arose  subsequently  a  rival  scale,  called  t^e  Eubc^,  which  was 
mta  in  Athens  and  the  Ionic  cities  generally,  as  wdl  as  in 
Euboea.  This  scale  was,  both  in  regard  to  mon^  and 
weights,  to  the  ^ginetan,  in  the  proportion  <^  5  to  6.  [See 
Grote's  Butory  ^  Greecef  vol,  ii.  pp.  426-488.]    Bnt  the 


Aginetsni  flni  appear  pramiiiaiitfy  u  Htut  Mh  «  ct  Oraik 
hiatory  in  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Athens.  The 
ThelMnii  in  distress  because  of  fluii  defeats,  had  ^plied  to 
tiie  Delpluan  oracle  for  advice,  and  feceived  fer  aasww : 
'  Solicit  aid  from  those  nearest  you.'  An  iiunnioas  Tbeban 
interpreted  tiie  response  as  pointing'  to  icgina,  because 
Thdlw  (the  eponym  of  Thebes)  and  .Sgina  (ue  eponym  of 
that  island)  were  sisters.  The  Thebans  accorduigiy  sppHed 
to  the  ^ginetans,  who  ravaged  Attica  with  their  fleet,  comi- 
mencing  the  war  without  a  declaration.  This  occurred  in 
about  B.C.  500.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  b.c.  480,  the 
people  .£gina  took  a  brilliant  part  in  t^e  great  seo-figttt  of 
Salamis.  They  sent  thirty  ships,  besides  those  which  guarded 
their  own  island,  and  were  allowed  to  have  acquitt^  them- 
selves better  than  any  other  Greeks ;  which  tended  to  wipe 
ofT  the  disgraceful  imputation  of  previous  treachery  to  the 
common  cause,  of  which  they  were  apparently  not  ^to^etber 
guiltless.  Thu  event  maybe  fixed  as  the  latest  period  ti 
ibiax  great  prosperi^,  which  had  probably  lasted  for  more 
than  a  century ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  assign  the  buildfauf 
of  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellemns  to  some  period 
in  t^e  axth  century  before  our  era.  We  may  indeed  almost 
with  certainty  fix  it  before  b.o.  563,  when  the  Mfmuitum 
built  a  temple  to  their  great  national  god  Jupiter,  in  Egypt : 
whidi  tiiey  would  scarcely  have  done  before  they  AM 
erected  one  at  home.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the  old 
jealoQsies  of  Athens  and  ^gma  again  broke  out.  In  b.o.  460, 
the  Adienians,  with  their  aJQies,  defeated  the  ^^etons  widi 
tiieir  olhes  in  a  great  naval  bstUe,  which  ruined  irrecoverably 
the  maritime  power  of  JGgina.  The  Athenians  captured 
seventy  ships  of  war,  and  landed  a  large  force  on  the  ukiid, 
with  which  they  besieged  the  ci^  l^^  land,  as  tbey  did  also 
with  ships  by  sea.  After  a  lengthened  and  brave  defimoe, 
the  town  surreDdered.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pdmon- 
nesian  war,  the  Athenians  took  possession  of  the  isund, 
enelled  t&e  JGg^etans,  and  peopled  it  with  Athenian 
couoiists.  A  remnant  of  them  was  restored  by  Lysander  at 
die  close  of  ^e  Peloponnesian  war,  b.o.  404;  but  .Sgina 
never  after  recovered  its  imoortance.  Sulpidus,  one  of 
Cicero's  friends,  when  consoling  the  illustrious  orator  for 
the  loss  of  his  daughter,  enumerates  .£gina  among  the 
instances  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ana  as  on  examfde 
of  feUen  greatness.— [Cicero's  Letters  to  Yanam  PenMM, 
iv.  6.] 


[Fnmt  Bimtton  of  ttw  Ttaipb  of  JBftaa.  m  MhraA.] 

^gina  Tm^,    The  temple  of  Jujnter  BanheUeniaa. 
before  referred  to,  or  the  FuiheUenium  of  ^gina,  as  it  is  tkasK^ 
called,  was  of  the  Greek  Doric  style  or  orda,  and     the  ar- 
raogementwbich  is  technically  termed  hexasWle,  peripteral, 
and  hypetfaral ,-  that  is,  it  hod  a  portico  of  six  columns  a.^ 
each  end,  and  ranges  of  twelve  columns  along  each  side,  the 
columns  on  the  angles  being  counted  both  m  flank  and  i»i 
firont ;  and  internally  it  was  divided  into  what  may  be  termed, 
nave  and  aisles,  by  two  ranges  of  columns,  the  space  between, 
which  was  uncovered.   The  celt  or  body  of  the  temple  w»»^ 
a  regular  parallelogram,  initlosed  by  four  wails :  access  w&s 
given  to  the  interior  by  doors  in  the  cross-walls,  from  inner 
pwtiooes  fimned  b^  the  louRitudinal  extension  of  the  tlan.^ 
walls,  the  projecting  shouldera  of  which  are  termed  anti^a 
and  between  which  two  columns  stand,  thus  forming  wli^^ 
are  distinguished  as  the  pronaos  and  opistho^tmus.  Tlxe 
udumns  of  the  pensile  ob  the        stand  Jieariy  u  ISmtx 
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tt»  spMB  iDtorrcning  between  the  outer  eolumns  fA  the  por^ 
tioiia  and  postieom  (to  use  the  teohoical  temu  which  the 
front  and  rear-^innt  portiooes  are  respectiTely  disanguiBhed), 
and  the  inner  ones  snd  their  ante,  of  the  pronaos  and  opia- 
tbodomofi  reapectirelj,  is  somewhat  more  than  a  single  in- 
tereolumniatioQ.  Thus,  a  kind  of  nllerj  was  fwmed  on  the 
floor  of  the  peristyle  around  the  body  of  the  temple,  and  this 
was  raised  by  throe  deep  steps  from  a  nearly  level  platform 
called  a  pmoo/ut,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  temple  stood  ; 
Uus  WW  partly  hewn  out  of  the  native  roek,  and  partly 
eoHtnielM,  and  a  low  mil  or  parapet  girded  it  on  all  sides. 
The  temple  fronted  east  and  irest,  iSaa  east  being  the  en- 
trance front  before  which  the  peribolus  extended  itself  more 
than  100  feet,  while  on  the  west  it  was  not  more  ^lan  50 
Aet  wide.  The  extreme  length  of  the  temple  in  front,  mea- 
sured on  the  ftce  of  the  It^st  step  of  toe  regular  stylo- 
bate,  is  49  feet  10*2  inches,  and  in  flank  100  feet  7*7 
inches ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  peristyle,  that  is,  at  the  edge 
«r  the  upper  step  on  which  the  columns  rest,  the  correspond- 
ing dimensions  are,  45  feet  2*2  inches,  and  Off  feet 
The  oolumns  of  the  peris^le  are  a  very  small  fraction  Jess 
than  3  feet  2*9  inches  in  diameter,  and  including  their 
capita],  they  are  17  feet  9*4  inches  in  height;  the  en- 
tablature, without  the  crowning  moulding  of  ue  pedimenta, 
is  nAust  more  than  tm  diamitars  ti  a  oolumn  m  height. 


and  the  stylobateis  3  feet  7*7  inches  hu^  or  an  ewhtti 
mine  than  one  diameter.  The  height  of  the  tympanal  the 
pediments  to  the  soffit  of  the  corona  was,  as  neaiiy  as  it 
can  be  detennined,  one  diameter  and  four-fifths,  and  tliat  of 
the  pedimente  to  their  apioes,  two  diameters  and  two-sixths ; 
mabng  the  whole  hoght,  from  the  floor  of  the  peribolus  te 
the  summit  of  the  pediments,  35  feet  6  inches,  above  whioh 
the  aeroterium  rose  nearly  one  diameter,  w  about  three  feet 
more.  Both  the  tympana  were  highly  enriched  with  sculp- 
tures, but  it  does  not  mear  tiiat  wre  were  any  in  ue 
mett^  tS  the  ontor  antaUatan.  or  «i  any  part  tit  that  of 
the  inner  onbiaiioe  of  the  {nonaoi  and  qnathodomna,  ai  in 
the  eases  of  the  Parttienon  and  the  temple  of  Theaeua  at 
Athens.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Chandler  dueovered  a  leu^ 
tured  fragment  among  the  ruins,  which,  from  some  indies 
tions,  he  mncied  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  friezes ;  but 
later  examinations  make  it  [nx>bable  that  what  he  wund 
belonged  rather  to  the  sculptures  of  the  eastern  pediment 

The  oolumns  of  the  Fanhellenium  are  within  a  small  ftmc- 
tion  of  five  diameters  and  a  half  in  height,  and  they  diminish, 
with  an  imperceptible  entasis,  in  the  length  of  the  sluft, 
considerably  more  than  one-fourth,— from  3  feet  2' 9  ineface 
to  2  feet  4*6  inches.  In  the  peristyle,  and  in  the  pro- 
naos  and  o|nsthodomu8,  the  columna  have  twen^  flutes, 
while  tboie  of  the  inner  Iqrpsthial  langw  had  but  sixteen. 

The  annexed  plan  and  uevation  wjUcanw  a  dear  idea 
(tftheaxrangemoitofdieatnioture.  The  darker  tint  on  die 
plan  indicates  the  pwtions  of  the  walla  whiiih  xmnain,  or 
whose  places  are  not  obliterated,  and  also  the  nteaof  the  still 
remaining  columns;  the  hghter  tint  shows  the  reatoim- 
tions.  The  ends  of  the  walls  forming  the  ant»  an  restored 
from  anak^,  and  from  displaced  (ragmente  discovered  amow 
the  ruins ;— the  places  of  the  deficient  column  b  of  the  per^ 
stvle  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  those  of  the  internal  ranges  are 
tolerably  certain.  Only  one  column  remuns  of  the  internal 
ranges,  but  this  determines  the  diameter  and  the  dUtence 
from  the  walls  of  all  the  rest,  and  consequently  the  breads 
of  the  hypttthral  part  or  nave ;  but  the  number  of  ooUunns 
in  each  range,  and  thereftwe  their  distances  from  each  otfisr, 
cannot  he  determined  with  eertain^.  However,  iSbA  autho- 
rity <tf  the  aeoond  volume  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia  would 
decide  tins,  aa  its  audiors  profess  to  have  asceitained  the 
pontion  of  five  of  Uie  ctdumns  of  these  inner  ranges*  til 
which  three  were  in  oontinuotis  suooeswm.  The  pnndpal 
front  of  the  temple  would  be  suffioiendy  indicated  b^  nw 
greater  depth  of  the  inner  portico  or  pronaos,  even  if  the 
greater  extent  of  the  peribolus,  and  the  superior  merit  of 
Uie  sculptures  at  the  east  end,  did  not  detetmine  it.  The 
meaning  of  the  rectangular  Uocks  of  stone  in  the  opistho- 
domuB,  and  of  that  within  the  cella  in  the  hypsthral  range 
by  the  western  door,  is  not  obvious ;  nor  does  any  reason 
ofSct  itself  for  the  place  of  that  door  being  out  of  the  middle, 
though  ito  narrowness  ma^  mark  its  ianrioanty.  Possibly, 
however,  these  iir^ularities  and  diaerepaneieB  may  have 
been  occauoned  at  smne  period  during  the  middle  ages, 
when.  aocOTding  to  the  bdief  of  some  writers,  dd 
ruined  temple  was  used  as  a  church.  A  more  graduated 
ascent  tlwn  the  regular  gradus  to  the  floor  of  the  peristyle 
has  been  made,  fer  more  convenient  access  to  the  eastern 
portico ;  fat  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  steps  of  the  stylobate 
are  so  deep  as  to  make  them  inconvenient  for  use ;  probably, 
however,  tnis  too  was  the  work  of  the  later  period  before  re- 
ferral to.  The  elevation  here  given  is  applicable  to  either 
of  the  two  fronte,  &ough  the  sculptures  indicated  are 
those  of  the  western  pediment  The  structure  was  built  of 
the  fine  white  hmestone  of  the  island,  but  through  long  ex- 
posure it  has  assumed  a  rich  brown  colour ;  the  tiles  used  in 
covering  were  of  the  same  material,  hut  tiie  sculptures  ap- 
pear to  be  of  Parian  maiUe.  It  may  be  remarked,  too,  that 
the  surfeoes  ef  die  tympana  were  painted  of  a  light-Une 
oolmir  to  give  die  statues  greater  relief ;  and  die  statues 
themselves  were  also  partially  painted  for  die  same  purpose. 
The  mouldings  also  appear  to  have  been  ^inted. 

The  style  of  the  arohitecture  of  the  Aginetan  Panbel- 
lenium  would  of  itself  indicate  an  earlier  date  than  that  of 
the  Athenian  temples  of  the  age  of  Pendes,  but  it  would 
hardly  lead  us  so  fiu:  back  as  the  early  part  of  the  Mxth  cen- 
tury before  Christ ;  diough  it  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  vrith 
that  period,  which  for  anotbei  reason  has  been  assumed  for 
it  Some  antiquaries  have  referred  the  execnti<m  of  the 
sculptures  which  belonged  to  the  Panhellenium  to  the  lattn 
part  of  die  same  century ;  but  then  is  nothing  in  the  iMMi- 
bg  l7  whioh  they  oome  to  that  oonduion  that  «p  not 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOglC 
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ftliqit  of  these  seulpturea  bein^  referred  to  ft  nniotur  period. 
The  mtt  diroinuban  of  the  columnsi ;  the  great  ooinpara- 
ttrt  depth  of  the  capital,  and  ita  peculiar  boldneis  of  oharu- 
tar ;  the  greater  comparative  heights  also  of  the  stylobate 
and  entawatuxa,  earrr  it  back  firom  the  date  of  the  Partber 
Bon  and  the  ityla  of  that  period ;  while  the  bei^t  of  the 
oolumiu  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  and  the  beauty  of 
flontour  of  the  mouldings,  and  of  other  details,  auffioiently 
ramove  it  from  the  time  of  the  heavy  proportions  and  oom- 
parative  ludbnesa  oi  the  older  reniains  of  Corinth.  It  differs 
too  firom  all  the  Grecian  templaB  of  later  date  in  the  number 
of  oolumns  on  its  tlanks. 

It  ia  unknown  vhen  the  Panhellenium  fell  into  ruins. 
Beooming  neglected,  and  being  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  the  sbooka  of  aarthquakes,  one  part  aftw  another 
must  have  fUlen  away  until  its  dislocated  ^ointe  offered 
to  view  ^rtiona  of  metal  eramps,  which  would  uiduce  barba- 
rian spoiler*  to  rack  it  into  pieces,  till  at  length  it  became 
the  ruin  it  now  nresants. 

The  sulyolnea  ikatoh  is  a  view  of  the  temple  in  its  presmt 
state.  It  is  taken  on  the  west  front,  looking  eastward  and 
northward ;  the  walls  are  thrown  down,  though  their  site  is 
not  obliterated.  A  reference  to  the  plan  will  show  that  the 
two  columns  in  the  ^foreground  are  the  only  remaining  of 
the  west  portico,  and  that  the  two  oouplas  which  appear 
within  the  external  peristyle  are  those  of  the  opisthodomus 
and  prenaos.  In  the  distance  the  view  embraoes  the  Saronie 
Onlpb  and  the  mountains  of  Attica. 


[RuiiK  of  llic  Temple  of  £giB«.] 

This  sketch,  with  the  foregoing  plan  and  elevation,  were 
kindly  fiimished  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkins,  Jun.,  arcbilact,  who 
made  the  original  drawings  'and  actual  meaBurementa  of 
the  remains  on  the  spot,  in  Ootober,  1820. 

The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  Panhellenium  were  discovered  in  May  1811, 
by  a  party  of  Enriish  and  Gerrasn  travellers,  among  whom 
were  Messrs.  J.  Foster,  of  Liverpool,  and  C.  R.  OockaraU, 
ef  London,  who  were  pursuing  their  studies  as  architects. 
They  were  fonnd  buriea  under  the  ruins  of  the  bailding*  and 
accumulations  of  rubbish,  nearly  as  they  had  &Uen  from 
their  places,  especially  those  of  the  western  front,  the  whole 
of  which  were  recovered;  but  unfortunately  not  more  than 
half  of  those  of  the  eastern  front  could  be  determined.  They 
are  at  present  at  Miinich,  having  been  allowed  by  the 
English  government  at  that  time  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Louis,  ex-king  of  Bavaria  (then  the  Prince  Royal),  who  had 
them  transported  to  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Thorwaldsen 
was  en^ged  to  restore  the  statues.  The  .Xjipnetan,  added 
to  the  Auienian  and  Fhigaleian  marbles  which  we  possess 
in  the  British  Museum,  would  have  formed  a  complete 
sipeclmen  of  Orecian  souipture,  as  applied  to  the  deooration 
ef  temples.  There  are,  however,  casts  of  them  in  the 
Museum. 

The  island  of  £gina  was  one  of  the  ftw  jJaoes  which 
eeeaped  the  calamities  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  was 
chosen,  on  account  of  its  security,  as  the  seat  of  the  Greek 
gownment  for  some  time  in  1828-99.  Many  fiunihes 
from  the  Peloponnesus  bought  land,  and  settled  in  the 
island ;  it  was  likewise  the  resort  of  the  refugees  from  Scio 
and  Para.  It  thus,  during  that  period,  was  the  home  of  a 
mixed  population  of  10,000  Greeks.  Its  present  inhabitants 
do  not  exceed  7000. — [Murray's  Handbook  for  Oreeti.] 
'  JEGINETAN  STYLE  OF  ART.  Severn!  ancient 
'writers,  particularly  Pliny  and  Pausanias,  make  frequent 
mention  of  iBgineton  works  of  art ;  and  in  suoh  a  maimer, 
as  to  show  that  the  productions  of  the  school  of  .£gia», 


to  use  a  modern  and  well-undentood  pbnM,  wen  tUghly 
esteemed.  Many  names  of  ,3£ginet«n  aouliktots  bad  ttiua 
ooote  down  to  us  as  almost  synonymous  with  exoelWnoe 
in  their  ait.  but  the  works  of  none  of  these  could  be 
recQ^niwd  among  those  which  bad  escaped  the  ravage* 
of  tune  and  the  desolation  of  barbwismi  so  that  their 
merits  and  reputation  tested  on  report  alone.  The  dia- 
ODvery  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the  tympana  of  the 
Panhellenium,  the  national  temple  of  tho  ^uginetana,  ha* 
furnished  u*  with  undoubted  specimens  of  yBginetan  art, 
and  of  that  period  too,  as  some  suppose,  in  whicn  the  moat 
oelelurated  Aginetan  sculptors  ftourished.  The  Utter  con- 
clusion has,  we  think,  beau  too  hastily  adopted.  That  the 
aeulptures  of  the  Panhellenium  are  of  great  beauty  and 
merit,  and  are  tor  many  reasons  highly  interosting,  will  he 
admitted  by  all ;  but  that  they  are  of  the  class  and  date 
from  which  the  aohool  of  iSgina  derived  its  oelebri^,  may 
iairiy  be  doubted. 

These  principally  consist  of  perfect  statues,  or  statue* 
in  the  round  as  they  are  termed,  somewhat  smaller  thui 
life,  of  men  armed  with  spears,  swords,  shields,  and  bows ; 
the  bowmen  have  quivers  of  arrows  suspended  from  their 
watsta;  moat  of  the  figures  are  helmed  or  bonneted,  some  witli 
greaves  on  the  legs,  and  two  or  three  with  armour  on  the 
body,  or  close-fitting  garments  on  the  body  and  limbs ;  but 
for  the  moat  part  tney  are  naked,  except  the  head,  and  all 
are  either  engaged  in  active  combat  or  nave  fbllen  from  the 
effect  of  wounds.  Besides  the  male  combatants,  one 
helmed  and  draped  female  figure,  with  a  spear  and  a  shield 
in  her  hands,  and  the  helmed  head  of  another,  evidently 
Iwlonged  to  the  groups.  These  were  all  so  distributed  on 
the  ground  with  reference  to  the  temple,  and  are  of  such 
peculiar  attitudes  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
places  they  ocouined,  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
great  difficulty  in  determining  their  original  arrangement 
in  groups,  after  the  fragments  mto  which  many  of  the  figures 
were  broken,  were  once  brought  together  ;  especially  as  the 
frames  which  inclosed  the  pictures  they  formed,  were  other- 
^v|se  determinable,  and  thus  assisted  materially  in  fixing 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  composing  the  groups. 
Thus,  the  perfect  female  figure,  evidently  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nen'u,  standing  upright  and  in  full  face,  occupied  the  oentzal 
position  under  the  highest  part  of  the  tympanum  of  the 
western  pediment ;  and  the  combating  warriors  of  that  end 
arranmo  themselves  on  her  right  and  left,  in  attitudes 
upright  and  advancing,  kneeling,  stooping  and  falling,  until 
the  inner  acute  angles  terminated  in  the  wounded  and  recum- 
bent. The  goddess  stands  in  quiet  dignity,  prepared,  never- 
theless) for  action,  while  the  battle,  of  which  she  appears  to 
be  the  um|nre,  nges  around  her.  Of  this  picture  or  group, 
the  arrangement  Is  bo  fitting  and  complete,  and  the  action 
so  perfect,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  any 
essential  portion  of  it  is  undiscovered.  But  unfortunately 
it  is  not  so  with  the  group  of  the  eastern  ex  principal  front ; 
a  few  only  of  these  figures  can  be  restored,  and  it  is  only 
frcm  the  analogy  afforded  by  the  western  group,  that  their 
arrangement  can  be  aptiy  determined.  As  far  as  the  figures 
can  be  made  out,  the  persons  seem  to  bo  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
identical,  and  another  period  of  the  same  action  appears  to 
be  represented.  The  helmed  female  bead  is  that  of  Minerva 
again,  and  Mr.  Cockerell  restores  her  figure  as  in  the  act 
of  raising  her  spear  and  extending  her  vest,  as  if  to  stop 
the  contest,  or  to  protect  the  ibllen.  The  exact  subject,  or 
subjects  intended  by  these  groups,  is  hot  known ;  though 
all  the  critics  who  have  offered  opinions  seem  to 
agree  that  they  represent  some  actions  or  the  distinguished 
./figinetan  family  of  heroes,  the  vEacidee,  or  descendants  of 
jfiacus,  the  mythological  founder  of  the  nation.  Colonel 
Leake'i  opinion,  as  given  by  Mr  Cockerell,  Journal  qf 
Science  and  the  Arts,  [No.  1 2,  p.  334— Note]  is  that  they 
represent  two  periods  in  the  contest  over  the  body  of 
troclus,  from  the  lhad,  in  which  Ajax  (one  of  the  /Eaeidss) 
and  Hector  were  the  principal  combatants.  That  something 
connected  with  the  Trojan  war  is  intended,  seem*  very 
evident,  frvm  the  Phrygian  bonnet  worn  by  one  ai  the 
warriors ;  and  the  greaves  on  the  legs  of  those  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  Greeks,  in  the  eastern  group,  CEpecially,  and 
the  absence  of  this  covering  on  the  figures  of  the  opposite 
party,  seem  to  intimate  cleariy  that  some  national  difference 
is  intended.  Thiersch's  opinion  is,  that  the  group  on  the 
eastern  pediment  represents  the  expedition  of  Telamon,  the 
son  of  ^acus,  and  Hercules,  against  LAomedon,  king  of 
Troy.  The  anlwr  ha  eoosiders    be  the  representation  of 
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HerenlM.  The  othftt  gnup,  he  thinks,  mtf  leproent  th6 
death  of  Achilles,  and  the  strokes  of  Ajax  to  save  his 
bodf  from  thb  Tngans.  (See  Iticneh's  Mttorp  OrwJk 
Smbttm,  p.  249.  note.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  combrnfttkm  of  seulpttira  Uid 
uehitecture  more  adminhle  than  the  muiner  in  which  the 
tttiMu  wtioDs  &ndattitad08,  in  the  more  perfect  gtoup  of  thb 
Igorea,  haVe  been  adapted  to  the  situattcms  which  they  oo- 
eapM ;  and  this  too,  without  the  slightest  appeamnee  of 
Mtutramt;  tboT  an  all  natural  and  jgraeefhl,  and  in  per- 
fect teBepbit  with  the  deiign  of  the  subject,  aud  the  ehantetm 
«f  Om  ■lehMbetuftt.  Tbe  «tterey  of  action,  the  gtaoe  of  atd- 
thd^  Mid  tito  trath  of  proportton  displayed  in  these  worits, 
«•  eho  adndisMe,  and  the  exmesslon  of  m9$,j  of  the  flgores 
k  excellent  Nevertheless,  then  is  a  d^vee  of  dtrness  and 
Bgidi^  obaemhlB  in  the  bodies  and  Umbs,  whioh  give  the 
«vks  CD  arehaio  chai-aeter,  whilst  the  oountenanoes,  the 
Mr,  and  the  draperiee,  clearly  betoken  their  near  approach 
ta,  if  not  absolute  oonnexion  with,  the  archaic  period. 
TlM  fi«e  are  entirely  devoid  of  expression,  the  hair  hi 
ftcmally  laid  in  tiers  with  convoluted  ends,  and  the  draperies, 
ftoQghnot  dev(rid  of  grade,  are  heavy  and  monotonons :  to 
WB  nw  words  of  the  writer  before  nftnred  to  in  the  Jouf- 
Mrf  tf  Seimce  and  fA«  Arti,  p.  340,  describing  the  seulp- 
tmcs,— *  A  smile  is  seen  on  all  the  moaths,  the  cheeks  are 
i^wr  hdkiwed,  the  hps  aft  thick,  the  nose  ifl  short  but 
K^slar  fend  ptominent;  fbe  eyes  are  ptobuded,  the  Ibre- 
hiad  ia  flat  and  retiring,  toA  the  eUn  A  remarkably  lotw 
ad  taUier  potaited ;  the  hair  and  drapery  are  ammged  wia 
fte  £iOiilwit  predtion.*  Now  these  are  peculiarities  which 
cmla  not  ham  existed  In  the  works  of  men  whose  names 
««  nMiktiooed  iriih  those  of  Phidias  and  his  ootnpeen  and 
^tmtywtufai  simeasors ;  but  Vtsey  clearly  mark  a  more  remote 
period.  Neverthelese  the  comparatiTe  fblnesa  of  ftrm,  and 
fteedou  of  action  of  the  bodies  and  lifflhs,  equally  inffloate 
a  date  not  tar  removed  from  excellence. 

To  the  period  when  the  archaic  era  was  passing  Into  that 
lAoA  sttooeeded  it,  and  not  to  the  perfection  of  the  latter, 
«•  must  dun  refer  the  PanheUenian  aculptuAS  ;  they  are  to 
y»  men  adronoed  works  of  the  Cireclan  schools  what  the 
worica  of  Giotto,  Cimabue,  Ohiriand^,  Fitlbto  Peruffbib, 
€BofBiini  BdHoOf  andothen,  are  to  tlw  perfeetioft  of  the 
irt<tfpafaitiiis  under  IGehael  AngcAo,  Ri^mael,  and  Titian. 
fh  one  in&eeribiDg  lSt»  eohoola  Of  Fhmmue,  Rome,  and 
VMee,  wotSA  make  reAitenoe  ta  ISu  rinmle  ukd  beautiful, 
lot  BtEb  igipwfcet  works  of  the  oatUer,  DM  to  the  almost 
psHbet  prodnetiona  of  the  latter  masten ;  nor  would  Pliny 
tod  PanaanlaB  refer  to  the  archaic  sculptures  of  the  Pan- 
Mkauam  as  the  best  specimens  of  the  school  of  ^gina,but 
tD  sm^  woib  as  Mold  be  classed  with  the  sotilptores  of  the 
Parthettoo,  and  many  of  the  statues  and  busts  which  now 
afara  the  gaUerles  of  tin  Tattcan  and  the  Capita,  or  are 
diMribttied  aiBonif  the  Tsriods  Bitfopean  cepttals. 

ALPRlC*  ui  eminent  Saxon  prelate.  He  la  said  to 
ban  beMi  tbs  son  of  an  Eari  of  Kent,  but  at  an  eftfty 
he  embraeed  a  devotional  lilb,  and  assumed  the  habit  of  the 
BaaeAetiiies,  In  the  mottasleif  of  Abhigdon.  In  963,  when 
AOatweM,  the  abbot  of  that  bonsei  beeame  Bishop  of  Wltt- 
ihsstar,  be  took  iSlftlfi  along  with  fafao,  and  made  Urn  one 
rf  fte  pttoals  of  his  cafeeJnJ.  Heft  he  ftmahied  till  »8t, 
«hn  M  removed  to  Oeme  Abbey.  Next  year  be  was  made 
Ahbot  of  Bt  Alban's,  and  soon  alter  was  promoted  to  the 
BIduprie  of  \nhon.  Finally,  hi  994,  he  was  translated  to 
tte  An^Ushowie  of  Canterbunr.  over  which  see  he  pRslded 
with  great  alifllty  till  his  death,  on  the  16th  of  November. 
1905.  ^Ifrie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  ecolestasttcs  of 
that  age,  and  distinguished  himself,  throughout  his  life,  by 
a  v«nr  pniaewocfly  leal  and  activity  in  the  diffhslon  of 
kaawiedge.  The  nlknring  sro  the  ^ndpal  wortts  which 
haft  been  attributed  to  him :  l.  A  Latin  and  Saxon  Olos- 
Msy,  printed  by  Somner  at  Oxfiird,  bt  1S59:  2.  A  Saxon 
feaaalalion  of  most  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
Mai,  part  ot  which  was  printed  at  Oxfbrd,  iu  1698 :  3.  A 
dttcge  to  hie  eleivy,  in  arfiolea.  eomrmonly  called  his  CoAoni, 

wsMpnhli^M*  by  Spetman.  in  tlw  tot  volume  of 
RigUtk  Gjuneik:  4.  Two  votnues  of  Saxon  Homilies. 
**^H^fftffd  from  the  Latin  Withers :  and  i.  A  Saxon  Gmm- 
tew  in  Latin.   Thm  were,  however,  other  Saxon  eccleslas- 
•n  flf  Ua  and  It  htt  been  doubted  if  all  the  woilcs 

WMiaiana  WW  the  prudumium  of  the  ArthWshep  of  Can- 

"^B^tNHABD.  [See  KoiiMtAiD.3 


M^UA  CAPITOU'NA,  a  name  given  to  Jerusalem  ill 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  HadriaUi  whi^  finding  the  iem 
very  resUesa  and  unnily  subjects,  treated  tham  as  revoltad 
pec^le,  and  took  poesession  of  die  capital,  Jerusalem,  horn 
'Whieh  the  Jews  were  excluded  under  pun  of  death.  Some 
Roman  colonists  were  sent  to  Jerusalem,  whidi  received  the 
name  ofifiliaCapitalina ;  .ifilia,  from  ^Utts,  one  of  the  namcM 
of  Hadrian)  and  Capitolina,  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ci^tolinus,  which  was  built  on,  or  near,  the  Holy  MounL 

The  history  all  this  transaction  is  very  obscure.  It 
Would  seem,  according  to  some  opinions,  that  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  Roman  oomny  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  introduction 
of  heathen  rites  kto  &e  city,  was  the  cause  of  the  distur- 
bances which  led  the  emperor  to  treat  Jerusdem  as  a  con- 
quered City.  The  founding  of  a  new  town,  and  the  desecratidi 
of  holy  places,  led,  probably,  to  the  wars  in  which  Bar^ 
chochebas  headed  the  Jews,  and  which  were  as  destructive 
to  the  nation  as  thetr  former  resistanee  to  mtua.  The 
name  of  Alia  C^tolina  continued  in  common  use  among 
the  Qreeks  and  Romans  till  the  time  the  Christian  Km- 
perors.  [SeeMannert,  iSvn«n.  p.  216.  ScUosser,  C^mt>0rAi/ 
History^  Vol.  iiL  part  I.]  Several  coins  of  Hadrian  still 
exist,  which  refer  to  the  colony  established  by  the  Emperor. 
They  bear  on  one  side  tbe  head  of  Hadrian,  and  on  the 
other,  a  Jupiter  seated  between  two  figures,  or  an  eagle 

Eirched  upon  a  thunder-bolt,  with  an  insor^tion,  Col.  Alt. 
AP.  (SeeVaillant's  Nitmitmata.) 
iBttA'NUS,  CLAVmUS,  a  Roman  eltiaen  and  a 
native  of  Frsneste  (Palestrina),  probably  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Like 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  many  other  Romans,  he  made  himself 
BO  completely  master  of  the  Greek  language,  as  to  write  it 
with  ease  and  oorrectness.  There  is  extant  a  work  of 
h^  in  fbtuleen  books,  entitled,  Variout  or  MtBcalianeoiu 
ffiitoty,  which  is  a  eompQation  or  collection  of  extracts 
made  by  the  author  in  his  extensive  reading.  ^  This  woik 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  collections  of  Ana. 
The  value  of  it  does  not  consist  in  what  the  compiler  has 
written,  but  in  the  passages  of  lost  vrriters  that  he  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  lS05,  8vo.  with  HeracUdes  of  Pontus  and 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  by  the  learned  Greek  Corov.  There 
is  a  French  translation  of  .£lian*a  work,  by  M.  B.  t.  Da- 
oier,  Paris,  1772,  8vo.  witn  notes. 

Another  wcvk  of  .Aran's,  in  uxteen  books,  also  written 
in  Gheek,  is  entitled  On  the  PecuUaritiea  Ammalt. 
Though  the  author  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  bemg  a  soien- 
tific  naturalist,  like  Aristotle,  he  has  preserved  to  us  in  this 
Work  a  number  of  curious  hcts,  which  he  had  collected  from 
such  works  as  he  had  read.  Each  of  the  sixteen  books  is 
subdivided  into  small  chaptns  or  sections,  like  the  Miscella- 
heoUs  History.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  the  two 
works  belong  to  ^fierent  authors^  tSchoelL  vol.  a.  Greek 
ttt."]  J.  G.  Schneider  published  an  edition  of  the  work  on 
animals  in  1 784 ;  but  the  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is 
by  F.  Jacobs,  Jena.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  Is  any 
Euf^Ish  truisktion  of  this  work.  There  an  also  twenty 
Greek  letters  extant  attributed  to  a  peison  of  the  name  m 
JBUaA. 

MtlMXfS^t  another  person  of  this  name,  wrote  a  book 
on  Tactics,  which  b«  decucated  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
There  are  several  editions  and  translations  of  this  work.  A 
German  translation,  by  A.  H.  BaumgartnOT,  appeared  in  \a& 
complete  collection  of  the  Greek  writers  on  military  tactics, 
Prankenthal  and  Mannheim,  1779,  4to*  There  is  a  French 
translation  by  6.  de  Bussy,  Paris,  1757,  2  vols.  12mo. 
ISchoell-l 

^Mlln,  the  name  of  a  patrician  gens  or<dan  in  ancient 
Rome,  irtio  pretended  to  derive  their  origin  from  Mamercus, 
fte  son  of  FyAiagoras.  Of  the  difierent  families  included 
in  tbis  gens,  the  most  distinguished  wen  the  PauH,  or 
PauUi,  the  Lepidi.  and  the  Scauri.  [For  tire  two  latter,  see 
LfiPiDus  and  ScAOavs.}  Among  (he  Fauili.  the  moBt 
worthy  of  notice  was  Ijieius  ^Bmilius  PauITuj,  the  son 
of  the  consul  bearing  the  same  name,  who  fell  in  the  batffe 
Bear  Canftw  (a.  C.  after  using  his  utmost  efforts  fb 
check  the  rashness  of  his  colleague.  Young  ^milius  was 
a  mere  boy  at  the  death  of  his  father,  yet  by  his  peiSonid 
merits,  and  the  pOWeAil  influence  of  his  fhends,he  eVefittiany 
attained  to  the  highest  honours  in  his  country.  Hts  sitrter 
^mfiia  was  married  to  Publius  Comelras  Sdpio,  Ae  Mn- 
queror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  consul  for  the  second  time,  fi. 
194;  Atod  this  very  year  Amiliiit,  thou^  he  hftdJu^ito 
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pabbo  oflloe.  was  appointed  one  of  three  eonnnisdoners  to 
oooduct  a  colony  to  Croton.  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  city 
widi  irludi  he  might  claim  some  connexioD  on  the  Rounil 
ofhis  descent  flom  the  ^tha^ioreans.  Two  yean  ttfter,  at 
theftge  of  about  lidr^-ux,  he  vas  eleeteda  eurule  ndile  in 
pnfrranoe,  if  we  may  beliera  Plutarch,  to  twelve  candidates 
of  mcb  merit  dkat  every  one  of  them  became  afterwards 
eoisub.  His  sdileship  was  distinguished  by  many  im- 
wovemoits  in  Uie  ci^  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The 
Mlowing  year  (191  b.c.)  be  beM  the  office  of  prstor.  and, 
in  that  c^racity,  was  governor  of  the  south-western  part  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a  considerable  force  under  his 
oommand.  The  appointment  was  renewed  the  following 
year,  but  with  enlu^ed  powera,  fbr  be  now  bore  the  title  of 
proconsul,  and  was  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  num- 
ber of  lictors.  In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Lusl- 
tani,  6000  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  only 
wved  behind  tfie  works  of  the  eamp.  But  this  disgrace 
-wu  retrieved  in  the  fliiid  year  of  his  government  oy  a 
lignal  defeat  of  die  enemy,  in  which  18,000  of  their  men 
were  left  upon  iba  fleM.  For  this  success  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  voted  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  ^miUus.  Soon 
after,  he  Tetumed  to  Rome,  and  found  that  he  had  been 
q>pointed.  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  ten  commissioners  fbr 
regulating  afbira  in  that  part  of  western  Asia  which 
"had  lately  been  wrested  by  the  two  Scipios  from  Anti- 
x>cbus  the  Great  iGtnilius  was  a  member  also  of  the  col- 
l^;e  of  augurs  firom  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any 
means  of  fixing  the  period  of  ids  election.  As  a  candidate 
fbr  the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  only 
attained  tiiat  honour  in  182  b-c,  nine  years  after  holding 
the  office  of  prstor.  During  this  and  the  following  year  he 
commanded  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succeeded  in  uie  com- 
plete redudum  of  a  powerftil  people  called  the  Ingauni  (who 
nave  Wfc  Uieir  name  in  the  maritime  town  of  Albenga,  for- 
mwly  AlUum  Ingaunum).  A  public  fliankagiving  m  three 
days  was  immediately  voted,  ana,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  For  the  next  ten  years  we 
lose  sight  of  iEmilius,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is 
only  mentioned  as  being  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Farther  Spain  to  protect  uteir  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
-which  at  once  proved  and  added  to  his  influence.  It  was  at 
this  period  (171)  that  the  last  Alacedonian  war  commenced, 
wid  mougb  the  Romans  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  a 
struggle  from  Perseus,  who  inherited  frum  bis  father  only 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  great  Macedonian  monarchy, 
yet  three  consuls,  in  three  successive  years,  were  more  than 
fwffled  by  his  arms.  In  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with 
it  the  command  agunst  Peneus»  was  entrusted  to  JBmiUus. 
He  was  now  at  Imst  sixty  yean  yean  of  agc^  but  ha  vas 
supported  by  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who  possessed 
both  vigour  and  abUi^.  By  Papiria,  a  lady  belonging  to 
one  of  ttie  ftnt  families  in  Rome,  he  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughten.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder  bad  been  ad^ted 
into  the  house  oftheFabii  by  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Bau- 
nibal,  and,  consequently,  bore  the  name  of  (juintus  Fabius 
Haximus,  with  the  adijution  of  ^milianus,  to  mark  his  ori- 
:ginal  connexion  with  the  house  of  the  jSmiliL  The  younger, 
•fflUy  seventeen  ^ears  of  age  at  this  period,  had  bean  adopted 
by  his  own  cousin,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
•called  by  the  same  name  as  his  Krandiather  by  adoption,  vis., 
P.  Cornelius  Scimo,  with  tlie  addition  of  ^mihanus.  as  in  his 
iNcodier's  case.  The  careless  reader  of  Roman  history  often 
•oonfinmds  theae  two  persons,  and  the  more  so,  asthe  youn»ir 
vlao  eventually  acauized  the  same  title  of  Afrioanus.  By 
the  matrix  ef  his  dauriiten  again,  Amitins  was  fiiAer>in- 
law  to  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  iBlius 
Tvibao.  These  four  young  men  accompanied  .£mUius  to 
the  war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a  marked 
mifP"*"*  to  his  success.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted  in  the 
xange  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from  Perrhabia  into 
Macedonia,  but  he  allowed  hinuelf  to  be  outmanoeuvred. 
JBm^os  made  good  his  passa^  through  the  mountains,  and 
ithe  two  armies  were  soon  in  view  of  each  other  near  Pydna. 
On  the  evening  befbie  the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  named  Sul{»nns,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to 
address  the  troops  upon  a  point  wbidi  was  of  no  little  im- 
portance in  those  ages.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
■uwm  to  Sulpidus,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he  thought 
prndant  to  pcepantbe  ioldienteit  When  die  arcBakil 
MUnt  arrived,  Ae  aoldlais  wvA  out  indeed  to  aaaiat  the 
flooBm  her  labmn  with  i1m  usual  okmowof  tfaeirketOes 
m  |Hii|Mv<imittiBdtooflhr  herUwli^tof  tbe&rtOR^ies; 


but  the  scene  was  one  of  amusement  rather  than  fear.  In 
the  Macedonian  camp,  on  the  other  hand,  supentition  jm- 
duced  the  usual  effisct  (tf  horror  and  alarm;  udco  flttfii- 
lowing  day  the  result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the 
feelings  of  Uie  night.  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  of  Peneua 
were  destroyed  for  ever.   The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipdis. 
Thence  be  proceeded  to  Samothnce,  where  he  soon  aftor 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  conqueror.   The  date  of  the  biMe 
of  Pydna  has  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to  the  22d  o!  June. 
Xivy,  in^d,  assigns  it  to  a  day  in  the  early  part  of  Scp< 
tember  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  difference  may  be 
owing  to  some  irregularity  in  the  Roman  calendar,  whidi, 
prior  to  the  Julian  correction,  must  often  have  diffued 
widely  from  the  present  distribution  of  the  year.  The  Bo- 
mans  were  careful  in  recording  the  day  of  every  important 
battle.   After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a  Ronuui 
provinoe,  ^miliua  moraeded  on  his  retain  to  Epnus.  Heie, 
under  the  older  <n  fite  senate,  he  tnacbenmsly  soiprised 
aeven^  towns,  and  delivend  up  to  his  army  150,000  of  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  their  moperty  as  plunder.  On 
his  arrival  in  Rome,  however,  he  found  in  this  army,  wi& 
whom  he  was  far  from  popular,  the  chief  oj^nents  of  1^ 
claim  to  a  triumph.   This  honour  he  at  last  obtained,  and 
Perseus  with  his  young  childreii,  some  of  them  too  young  to 
be  sensible  of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  suooOft- 
sive  days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.   But  the  triumphant 

fsneral  had  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  in  the  midst  (rf  his 
onour*  Of  two  sons  by  a  second  viie,  (he  had  long  divoxoed 
PE4>iria,)  one  aged  twelve  died  five  days  before  the  triumph, 
the  other,  aged  fourteen,  a  fow  days  after ;  so  that  he  had  now 
no  son  to  hand  down  his  name  to  posterity.  iGmilhis  lived 
eight  yean  aflM  his  vict«y  over  Perseus,  in  whioh  peridd 
we  need  only  mention  his  oaumsbiD,  b.c.  164.  At  his 
death,  180  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopted  into 
other  fiunilies,  Fabius  and  honoured  his  memoiy  in 

the  Rranan  i^Ahion  by  the  exhibition  of  ftmeral  games ;  and 
the  Addiphi  of  Terence,  the  last  oomedy  the  poet  wrote,  wu 
first  presented  to  iha  Roman  puUie  on  this  ocoaaim.  The 
fact  IS  attested  by  the  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  pl^. 
^milius  found  in  his  gntenil  friend  Folybius  one  wuling 
and  able  to  ctnnmemorate,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  bis  virtuea. 
Few  Romans  have  received  so  favourable  a  character  fnan 
history.  (See  Polybius,  Livy,  Plutarch.) 

.£NE'AS,  aTrojanprinoeofthe  royal  blood,  BW  of  Anchises 
and  Venus.  According  to  Homer  he  commanded  the  Dar- 
danians ;  and  his  name  occurs  frequently  in  the  Iliad,  but 
not  in  the  flnt  tank  of  heroes.  He  owes  his  celebrity  to 
those  stories  which  make  him  the  reputed  foimder  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  and  to  his  being  the  hen  of  Vixeil  s 
poem.  According  to  the  Latin  poets,  on  Hib  ni^t  itomi 
Troy  was  taken,  or,  as  others  say,  befine  its  captuie,  iBnrnin 

a ihtted  the  city,  bearing  on  his  slwuldershisa^fii^wryaad 
le  images  of  his  housdwld  gods;  accompanied  by  his  wi<e 
Creusa,  who  perished  by  the  way,  and  his  son  lulus,  also 
called  Ascanius.  The  older  authors  do  not  speak  of  the  mul- 
titude or  followen  and  number  of  ships  with  which  Virgil  hu 
admnedhisnamtive.  According  to  them  he  quitted  the  Tra- 
jan shores  in  a  single  ship  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  unknown 
r^ions  of  the  west.  After  many  wanderings  he  reached  the 
coast  of  Latium  with  one  hundred  followen,  and  was  favour- 
ably received  by  Latinus,  king  of  the  country,  who  assigned  a 
small  tract  of  ground  as  a  settlement  for  ^e  Trojans.  Bui 
war  soon  broke  out  between  the  strangen  and  the  natives. 
Tumus,  [ffinee  of  the  RutuU,  joined  Latinus  to  mpid  Om 
foreignen;  but  the  allied  jvinoes  van  defeated,  ajid  1.41^ 
tinus  was  slain  in  the  flnt  battle.  Lavinia,  his  daughtet; 
became  the  bride  of  victor,  and  the  citadel  of  LaurentasD 
fell  into  his  hands,  ^neas  now  built  the  dty  Laviniuni, 
whidi  was  hardly  competed,  when  Tumus  again  appearat 
in  arms,  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  Can.  Anothn 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Tunius  fell ;  but  the  Latins  wen 
defeated,  and  ^neas  was  dtowned,  oratleastdisappearod,  ii 
the  river  Numicius.  He  was  afterwards  adored  as  Juptte 
Indiges:  a  temple  was  raised  to  him  on  tiie  bank  of  t)> 
river;  bndthe  Luins.and  in  later  ages,  the  consuls  of  Rome 
offered  yearly  sacrifices  to  him  under  that  name.  lului 
his  son  by  Creusa,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  fixinded 
oi^,celebRtedin^histonofLat)nm,  callsdAlba  JLonsi 
He  was  snoooedad  Sylvius,  won  of  .Aneaa  and  L«ri^ 
ftmn  whom  a  kmg  liiie  of  Li^  kings  deseanded.  Tnloi 
Iwmmr,  left  pngeny,thmi|^  Jlifir  daim^aeam  to  hm 
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riue  the  Jtdun  fitmily,  and  among  them  tiM  imperial  house 
of  C«Mr»  bouted  their  descent  firan  the  former.  Such  is 
a  sketch  of  the  chief  traditions  about  this  reputed  Trojan 
jHinee  and  bis  settlement  in  Italy,  [See  Niebuhr's  Roman 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  176.   Hare  and  Tbirlwall'8  translation.] 

Tbe  Qgdy  allusion  in  Homer  to  the  history  of  ^neas  after 
the  Trojan  war  is,  a  prediction  that  he  and  bis  children  shall 
leign  mt  centuries  over  the  Trojans :  nothing  is  said  of  the 
place  of  their  settlement  Some  have  suppoMd  that  he  re- 
mained in  the  Trood,  and  that  the  story  of  his  emigratiiig  to 
Itabr  is  entiiely  destitute  of  foundation. 

a'NKID.  The  most  cdebiated  ei»o  poem  of  antitiui^, 
after  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  was  written  Virgil  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  Cssar ;  and  relates  the  wanarainea  of 
^ees  after  the  siege  of  Troy ;  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  hia 
sdvBDtures  previous  to  his  marriage  with  Lavinia,  with  his 
final  establiBhxneDt  in  Latium.  The  poem,  however,  does  not 
carry  its  hero  so  far  as  this,  but  closes  Avith  a  single  combat 
betaBMi  .^neas  odA  Tumus,  and  the  death  of  the  latter.  In 
some  respects  Virgil  has  deviated  from  the  lesend  related 
in  the  article  ^neas.  He  has  multiplied  the  Trojan  ships 
and  increased  the  number  of  the  Trojans ;  he  has  earned 
Ins  hero  to  Carthage,  though  we  do  not  know  whether 
Carthage  existed  at  the  supposed  date  of  iEneas'  wander- 
ings ;  be  has  made  the  deaui  of  Tumus  precede  the  mar- 
riage of  .£neas  and  the  foundation  of  Lavinium,  and  has 
sUmd  Latinns  to  survive,  instead  of  making  his  daughter 
ved  the  MXthor  of  her  &ther's  death.  The  poem  consists  of 
twelve  bocdu,  of  which  the  six  first  are  occupied  in  relating 
the  wanderings  of  ^neas,  and  seem  to  be  modelled  on  the 
Odyssey ;  the  six  last  contain  hia  descent  into  Italy,  and  the 
war  wluidi  ensued  between  the  Trojans  and  the  natives, 
and  seem  to  be  modelled  on  the  Iliad.  In  the  minute  details 
atatnament  as  well  as  in  the  general  notions  of  his  work, 
Virgil  has  borrowed  laj^ly  from  Homer.  This  poem  was 
written  later  than  his  oUier  works,  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics.  It  was  commenced  about  the  year  a.u.c.  724, 
or  B.C.  30 ;  and  the  author  continued  to  labour  on  it  till 
his  demth,  in  B.c.  20 ;  at  which  time  he  was  so  little  si^sfled 
with  the  state  of  bis  jKoduction  that,  it  is  said,  he  gave  earnest 
injunctions  on  bis  dealli  bed  ihat  it  should  be  burnt,  as  too 
inperibct  to  advance  his  fame.  The  nder  was  not  fhlfilled, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus,  who  intrusted  the  pnblieatiou 
Id  two  learned  Mends  of  the  author,  Tucca  and  Varus. 
ItMm  lines  are  left  imperfect ;  some  suppose  this  to  be  one 
fraof  that  the  ftnishing  hand  of  the  roaster  was  never  ap- 
p&d ;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  is,  and  think  it  possible  that 
they  woe  purposely  left;  so.  It  called  forth  the  enthusiastic 
sdnnation  of  nis  contemporaries.    Propertius  wrote — 

YwU.  Roman  pueU  ;  loida  of  OTeece,  ^ve  way ; 
Tho  Iliad  MMH  thall  ova  a  |{Tmt«T  lay ; 

and  some  writers,  even  in  modem  times,  have  expressed  the 
wee  opinion.  Ilie  merits  of  these  poets  will  be  better  dis< 
enased  under  dieir  respective  names.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
fmpared  with  the  Iliad,  the  JEamA  is  wanting  in  originality 
ad  power:  it  is  evidently  the  laboured  performance  of  a 
lemwd  man,  possesaed  of  an  elegant  mind,  who  has  availed 
lamsslf  fteedjr  the  labours  of  those  who  have  jseceded 
ImB.  Virgil  is  characterized  by  Niebuhr  as  possessing  '  a 
genius  barren  for  creating,  great  as  was  his  talent  for  em- 
bdlkhin^.'  The  characters  of  the  .£neid  are  deficient  in 
the  indrnduali^  and  freshness  which  mark  the  descriptions 
ef  thoae  who  have  mingled  in  scenes,  and  been  fami- 
Inr  with  characters  such  as  they  portray.  The  brave 
Gras,  and  the  brave  Cloanthus  are  hardly  distinguishable, 
except  by  name  :  Achates,  the  friend  of  ^neas,  is  a  mere 
dndow,  always  attending  on  his  chief;  and.  indeed,  with 
fte  exception  of  Dido,  no  character  is  well  defined.  ^Eneas 
himself,  though  the  hero  of  the  poem,  ;ieither  excites  any 
staoDg  interest  nor  leaves  anyjpowerfbl  impression.  In  this 
n^ieet  Vi^^  is  immeasurably  mferiorto  Homer.  The  tmaer, 
fna  bisown  imagination,or  from  the  writings  of  older  authm, 
bad  to  create  characters  and  describe  manners  such  as  he  had 
nevH-  seen ;  the  latter  was  familiar  with  men  and  actions 
saeb  as  be  described  them,  or  at  least  he  embodied  the  vivid 
tafitiflna  of  an  early  and  poetical  i^e.  The  strength  of 
Tai^  lay  in  ^  pathetic  rather  than  in  the  sublime ;  and 
■any  fmsages  of  toe  ^neid,  which  admitted  of  the  former 
^[Sahly,  are  exquisitely  beautiftil. 

The  ^nekl  has  been  frequently  translated  into  most 
Soropean  languages.  In  our  own,  we  may  notice  one  pe- 
csbsdy  interesting  to  the  literary  antiquary ;  a  translation, 
hj  &*in  Dongla^  bishop  of  ]>imkel4  of  ne  wbide  JBsuaA 
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into  tiie  old  SooCtieh  dialect  about  1512 ;  and  said  by  Mt. 
Warton  to  be  the  first  translation  of  a  classic  into  ^e  lan- 
guage of  Britain.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  translated  the  second 
and  foiurth  books,  printed  in  1577.  There  are  complete 
translations  by  Ogilby,  Pitt,  &c.,  but  the  energetic  version 
of  Drvden  has  nearly  superseded  all  others. 

ifiNI'GMA,  a  Greek  term  for  what  is  commonly  called  a 
riddle.  It  is  the  description  of  a  thing  by  certain  of  ita  qua- 
hties  selected  and  dispcwed,  with  the  object  of  hiding  what 
the  thing  is,  and  of  occasioning  its  discovery  to  come  as  a 
surprise. 

An  nni^a  differs  from  a  definition  or  otbw  direct  state- 
ment, not  ID  being  false,  but  only  in  being  obscure  and  mis- 
leading. The  one  is  an  instance  of  the  applicatiai  of 
langua^  to  make  known  our  tboughtSt  and  the  other  of  its 
application  to  the  purpose  of  coneeaUng  them ;  but  the  words 
or  a  good  Enigma,  when  properiy  understood,  are  as  true  as 
those  of  a  good  definition.  It  is  also  indispensable  <}uali^ 
of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  former,  that  it  shall  be  mtelh- 
gible.  in  its  whole  import,  only  in  one  sense. 

The  object  of  a  direat  statement  is  to  convey  information ; 
that  of  au  Knigma  is  to  exeroise  the  ingenuity.  The  former, 
in  its  simplest  and  most  legitimate  form,  has  only  to  be 
receivedhy  the  mind;  the  latter  d^ands  to  be  tolval.  An 
nnigma,  tiierefore,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  die  complex  or 
ornamented  modes  of  composition,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  those 
which  do  not  merely  aroeai  to  the  apjffeheuuon,  hut  excite 
ahd  gratify  othor  intelleetual  Acuities. 

In  ancient  times,  accordingly,  the  nnigma  was  a 
common  and  favourite  medium  for  the  conveyance  even  of 
truths  of  the  highest  importance.  Fonnal  composition  in 
the  earliest  state  of  society,  that  it  might  be  the  better  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  speech,  naturally  affected  an  elabo- 
rately artificial  character ;  and  the  Eenigma  or  riddle  pre- 
sented itself  among  other  devices  for  that  end.  It  had, 
besides,  the  peculiar  reco'mmendation  of  giving  an  air  of 
mystery  to  the  sentiment  which  it  involved,  and  so  making 
it  seem  to  be  something  still  more  remote  than  it  might 
really  be  ftt>m  common  experience  and  speculation.  Ine 
term'  lenigma,  indeed,  was  probably  used  originally  to  de- 
scribe any  short  composition,  such  as  an  apologue,  or  foble^ 
or  other  ^rtable  sample  of  wisdom  or  entertainment 
.£nigma  is  something  dark  and  obscure,  and  the  cnr^ 
spending  verb  (aiplTttaOat)  always  means  to  speak  <mw- 
matieal^,  according  to  our  meaning  of  the  word,  or  to  speu 
with  a  certain  degree  of  mystery  and  obscuri^. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization  and  litarature,  it  came  to  be 
felt  that  oMcurity  and  difficulty  were  qualities,  which, 
whatever  pleasure  they  might  convey  to  those  who  tried  to 
master  them,  were  inconsistent  with  all  the  higher  and 
more  appropriate  objects  of  speaking  and  writing.  Whether 
the  purpose  be  simply  to  communicate  information,  or 
whether  it  be  to  appeal  also  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions,  a  style  is  good  exactiy  in  proportion  as  it  is  expres- 
sive, that  is  to  say,  as  it  conveys  directly  and  completely 
the  thoughts  of  the  writer  or  speuer.  The  snigma,  tbm- 
tote,  die  very  end  and  nature  of  which  is  the  reverse  ol 
Has,  instead,  of  being  an  ornament,  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  worst  &ults  of  strle.  Whatever  approache* 
towards  the  snigmatical,  is,  for  the  same  reason,  a  fault 
in  writing — whatever  figure,  for  example,  is  introduced  in 
poetry  or  rhetoric  more  in  order  to  surprise  the  reader  its 
ingenuity  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Amongst  those 
wntera  who  have  vitiated  their  works  by  what  may  be  called 
an  nnigniatic  turn  of  phraseology,  Young  is  an  instance, 
in  his  Night  T^ughtt. 

■  ^O'LIAN  HARP)  a  musical  instrument,  the  sounds  of 
which  are  drawn  from  it  by  a  current  of  air  acting  on  the 
strings hence  it  is  nuued  after  jEohu,  to  whom  in  the 
heathen  n^&ology  is  givw  the  command  of  the  winds. 

Rather  beftm  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  ^olian 
Harp  was  brought  forward  in  London  as  a  newly-invented 
instrument ;  and  Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  note  to  Thomson's  Ode 
on  Moltuts  Harp,  ascribes  the  invention  of  it  to  Mr.  Oswald, 
(the  composer  of  Scottish  songs,  we  presume,)  adding,  *  its 
properties  are  fUUy  described  in  The  Cattle  <if  Jndnlmce.' 
However,  it  is  possible  that  an  instrument  of  the  kind 
was  very  anciently  known,  for  the  Talmudists  say  that 
the  Kitmor,  or  harp  of  David,  sounded  of  itself  when  the 
north  wind  blew  on  it  But  the  merit  of  the  invenrioa 
in  the  form  it  now  takes,  is  due  to  Athanamis  Kitcher,  who, 
in  his  Muturgia  Universalis,  (lib.  ix.  352,)  thus  describes  it: 
*  As  the  instrument  is  new,  so  also  is  it  pleuant  and  easr  to 
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cunstmet,  and  is  heard  in  ray  mtueum  to  the  admintion  of' 
every  one.  It  is  silent  as  lone  as  the  irindov  in  which  it  is 
plored  remains  closed,  but  when  this  is  opened,  a  sudden 
mrmonious  sound  breaks  finih  which  astonishes  the  hearers, 
for  they  neither  perceive  whence  it  proceeds,  nor  what  kind 
of  instrument  is  oelbre  them,  ft>r  the  sounds  do  not  resemble 
those  of  a  stringed  or  of  a  pneumatic  instrument,  bat  partake 
of  both.  The  instrument  is  made  of  pine  wood,  is  Ave  palms 
long,  (fifteen  inches,)  two  broad,  and  one  ieep :  it  may  con- 
tain fifteen  or  more  strings,  all  equal,  and  of  catgut.  The 
method  of  tuning  it  is  noC  as  in  other  instruments,  by  Sds, 
4ths,  Sths,  &C.,  out  all  the  strings  are  to  be  in  unison  or  in 
octaves,  and  it  is  wonderM  that  such  difi'erent  harmony 
shoiJd  be  produced  from  strinn  thns  tuned.' 

A  modern  writer  gives  the  following  more  detailed  direc- 
tions for  Uie  consteucdon  of  the  /Eohan  harp,  and  such  as 
we  kiunr.  from  experiment,  are  better  calculated  to  produce 
the  intended  effects.  Let  a  box  be  made  of  as  thin  deal  as 
possible,  of  a  length  exactly  answering  to  the  window  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  be  placed,  four  or  five  inches  in 
depth,  and  five  or  six  in  width.  Glue  on  it,  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  top,  two  pieces  of  wainscot,  about  half  an  inch 
high  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  to  serve  as  bridges  for 
the  strings ;  and  withinaide.  at  each  end,  glue  two  pieces 
of  beech  about  an  inch  square,  and  of  lengta  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  box.  which  is  to  hold  the  pegs.  Into  one  of 
these  bridges  fix  as  many  pegs,  such  as  are  used  in  a  piano- 
forte, though  not  so  large,  as  there  are  to  be  strings ;  and 
into  the  other,  fasten  as  many  small  brass  piits,  to  which 
attach  one  end  of  tiie  strings.  Then  string  me  instrument 
witti  small  catguti  «* /rst  &dle-striitgs,  fixing  one  end  of 
them,  and  twisting  the  other  round  the  opposite  peg.  These 
itrings,  which  should  not  be  drawn  tight,  must  be  tuned  in 
unison.  To  procure  a  proper  passage  for  the  wind,  a  thin 
board,  si^ptrted  by  four  pegs,  is  placed  over  the  strings,  at 
about  three  inches  distance  from  the  sounding-board.  The 
instrument  must  be  exposed  to  the  wind  at  a  window  partly 
open ;  and  to  increase  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  either 
the  door  of  the  room,  or  an  opposite  window,  should  be 
opened.  When  the  wind  blows,  the  strings  begin  to  sound 
in  unison;  but  as  the  force  of  the  current  increases,  the 
sound  changes  into  a  pleasing  admixture  of  all  the  notes  of 
the  diatonic  soale,  ascending  and  descending,  and.  these 
often  unite  in  the  most  delightful  huraonio  cwnbinations, 
producing 

"  A  eattain  mario,  Mwr  knovn  bafim," 

says  Thomson,  in  his  Ca$th  <^  Indolence,  who  goes  on 
describing  the  instrument  as  one 

"From  which,  with  siiy  flagm  Ught, 
B«7<wd  «aeh  mortal  toocb  Vbm  BMt  nfhMd. 
The  Ood  flf  WtDtU  iramt  aovad*    d««p  delight : 
Whence,  with  juit  catue.  the  hup  of  KtAat  It  hfght 
Ahnwl  what  Mud  na  iMuh  thaantogMlM} 
Wteap  the  lofhr  diapuoa  roll 
Such  fweet.  lucn  tad,  luch  lolemn  aba  dMu, 
IVn  let  then  down  Inin  the  Mml* 

•  •  •  •  • 

WOd-waiUioK  nature  all,  above  the  leach  of  art  I" 

The  learned  Matthew  Young,  B.D.,  formerly  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  entered  d^ply  into  the  nature  of  tiie 
iEcdian  harp,  in  his  Enquiry  into  the  principal  Phanomeaa 
^Soundt,  &C.,  and  as  iub  work  is  me,  v«  shall  here  avail 
ourselves  of  bis  remarks  on  this  sul^eet : — 

'  The  phesnomena  of  the  Aolian  lyre  may  be  accounted 
far  on  principles  anak^ous  to  those  hy  which  the  pheno- 
mena of  sympathetic  tones  are  explained.'  [See  Sviipa.- 
iBBTic  Sounds.}  *  To  remove  idl  uncertainty  in  the  order 
of  the  notes  in  the  lyre.  I  took  ofi*  all  the  strings  but  one, 
and  on  placing  the  instrument  in  a  due  position,  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  a  great  v-ariety  of  notes,  and  frequently  such 
as  were  not  produced  by  any  aliquot  part  of  the  strings: 
often,  too,  I  heard  a  ch^  of  two  or  tlu^  notes  from  uiis 
single  string.  From  observing  these  phaenomena,  they 
ai^>eared  to  me  so  very  complex  and  extraordinary,  that  I 
despaired  of  being  able  to  acoouat  lor  them  on  the  principle 
of  aliquot  parts.  However,  tm  a  more  minute  enquiry,  they 
alt  appear  to  flow  from  itnabirally  and  with  ease. 

*  But  let  us  consider  what  will  be  the  effect  of  a  current  of 
air  nidiing  agahut  a  atretohed  elastic  fibre.  The  particles 
which  striae  agunst  the  middle  point  of  the  string  will 
move  the  whole  string  from  its  rectilineal  position ;  and  as 
no  blast  e(Wtinnes  exactly  of  the  same  strengtii  fbr  any  con- 
siderable time,  although  it  be  able  to  remove  the  string 
from  its  rectilineal  position,  yet,  unless  it  be  too  rapid  and 
fiotont.  it  wfllnot  b«  aUa  to  keep  it  bent:  the  fibre  will, 
tfaerefbre,  by  ita  dasticitgr,  return  to  its  former  pontim; 


and,  by  its  inneaaed  veloeity,  paw  it  on  to  Ilia  oAiriidB^ 
and  so  continue  to  vibrate  and  exdia  ptdsM  in  the  w, 
which  will  produce  the  tone     the  entire  string.   But  if  the 
current  of  air  be  too  strong  and  TWfii,  when  the  string  ii 
bent  from  the  rectilineal  positira,  it  will  not  be  able  to  n* 
cover  it,  but  will  continue  hent  and  bellying  like  the  cmdsge 
of  fl  ship  in  a  brisk  gale.   However,  tiiou^h  the  whole  string 
cannot  perform  ita  vibrations,  the  subordinate  aliquot  pirti 
may,  which  will  be  of  difierent  lengths  in  diffisrent  cases, 
acovding  to  the  rapidity  of  the  blast.   Thus  when  the  velo- 
city of  the  current  of  air  increases,  so  as  to  pre^-«lt  ttie 
vibration  of  the  whole  string,  those  particles  which  strike 
against  the  middle  points  of  the  halves  of  the  string,  agitate 
those  halves  as  in  the  ease  of  syntpattietie  and  seecmdiiy 
tones ;  and  aa  these  halves  vibrate  in  half  the  time  of  the 
whole  struig,  though  the  blast  may  he  too  rspd  to  adndt 
of  the  'ribratxm  of  uie  wfade,  yet  it  can  have  no  more  eflbet 
in  preventing  the  motion  of  the  halves,  than  it  would  have 
on  the  whole  string  were  its  tension  quadruple ;  for  Ae 
times  of  vibration  in  strings  of  dillbrent  lengths,  and  agree- 
ing in  other  drcumstances,  are  directly  as  the  lengths ;  and 
in  strings  differing  in  tensions,  and  agreeing  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  tensions : 
and,  therefore,  their  vibrations  may  become  strong  enough 
to  excite  such  pulses  as  will  afi'ect  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  and 
the  like  may  be  said  of  other  aliquot  divisions  of  the  string. 
In  the  same  manner  as  standing  com  is  bent  by  a  blast  of 
wind,  and  if  the  wind  be  sufficiently  rapid,  it  will  have  re- 
peated its  blast  before  the  stem  of  com  can  recover  its  per- 
pendicular position,  and  therefore  will  keep  it  bent   But  if 
It  decays  in  rapidity  or  strength,  the  stem  of  com  will  have 
lime  to  perform  a  vibration  before  it  is  again  impelled ;  and 
thus  it  will  appeaV  to  wave  backwards  and  fbrw-ards  by  dte 
impulse  of  the  wind.   Those  partides  which  strike  against 
such  points  of  the  string  as  are  not  in  tlie  middle  of  Uie 
aliquot  parts,  will  interrapt  and  counteract  each  other's 
vibrations,  as  in  the  case  of  sympathetic  and  secondary 
tones,  and,  therefure,  will  not  prtxiuce  a  sensible  effect.* 
"With  regard  to  those  notes  which  cannot  be  produced  hy 
any  exact  subrauUiple  of  the  string,  but  which,  notwith- 
standing, are  sometimes  beard  on  the  ^olian  harp,  Mr. 
Young  observed  that  they  were  always  transitory,  gradually 
rising  or  foiling  to  such  notes,  above  or  below  them,  as 
would  be  iffoduced  hy  exact  alk^uot  parts  of  the  vhcAm 
string. 

Mr.  Young  follows  the  {ffiaciples  here  laid  down,  by  & 
series  of  experiments,  whieh  are  of  a  very  satis&ctory  nature ; 
but  for  these  we  must  refer  the  rrader  to  the  work  itsel£ 

JEOIAAS  ISLANDS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  deven 
small  islands  north  of  Sicily,  now  generally  called  the 
L1PA.R1  Islands. 

^O'LIAN  MODE,  in  ancient  music,  one  of  the  R\e  prin- 
cipal modes  of  the  Greeks,  which  deriveid  its  name,  not  from 
the  i£o1ian  isles,  but  from  .Aolia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
What  this  mode  was,  it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
determine.  Writers  of  all  times  and  kinds  differ  most 
essentially  firom  each  other  on  the  subject  Rousseau  sa^-a 
it  was  grave :  the  Abh«  Feytou  contradicts  him.  Sir  j". 
Stiles  tells  us  that  this  mode  was  the  same  as  our  E  flat : 
Dr.  Bumey  makes  it  F  minor ;  and  Rousseau  says  F,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  F  migor.   See  Mode. 

^O'LIANS,  the  name  of  cme  of  those  various  peoples, 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  class  under  the  geaertH  appeUau- 
lation  of  Greeks.  We  trace  the  name  otJE^asa  to  Thes- 
saly,  their  primitive  abode,  as  for  as  we  know,  wfave  they 
appear  to  twve  been  closely  related  to  the  Phthiotic  Achae- 
ans  of  the  same  country.  What  was  the  nature  of  their 
relationship  to  the  Dorians  who  dwelt  successively  in  Phthia, 
Olympus,  Pindus.  Dryopis  and  the  Peloponnesus,  we  can- 
not determine;  hut  undoubtedly  their  languages  were  very 
ckisely  allied.  The  Acbiel  of  the  Pelopcmnesus  (the  Acbmi 
of  Homer)  were  also  kinsmen,  and,  in  fact,  part  of  the 
.£olians ;  and  the  great  emigration,  common  J  y  called  the 
iEoUan,  was  an  emigration  of  Achcean  people.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  emigratitm  fi^om  the  Peloponnesus  com.- 
menced  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  or  return  of  the  Hera- 
clide,  as  it  is  c^ten  called,  which  caused  so  great  a  re- 
volution in  the  Peninsula;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  event  oontrihnled  atOl  fturther  to  the  Achaean  *ar 
.£oUan  emigrattOQ  Wider  Penthilua  the  son  of  Oreates,  koA 
others  of  Agamonnon'a  deaoenduita.  This  gmit  Tevola- 
tkm  in  the  PeltmouMoa,  caoaedJijr  an  ian&a  of  hudy 
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lAbce,  as  the  bett-mftmned  Ghmk  hiitoriaiu  bttimd, 

fligh^  years  after  the  war  of  Tn^.  or  b.c.  1 194 ;  and  ^ipa- 
lently  caused  a  retK^^rassion  in  tlw  coi^tion  of  southern 
Greece,  and  drora  out  a  mcwe  civilized  raoe.  Strabo  seyB  tluit 
the  iBoUan  lettlements  in  Asia  were  four  generations  prior 
to  those  called  the  Ionian.  The  iCollan  colonies  on  the 
Asiatic  main  land  v«e  widely  ftpread,  extending  at  least 
from  Cyzicus  along  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
A^ean  to  the  river  Caious,  and  even  the  Hermu*.  Many 
positions  in  the  interior  were  also  occupied  by  them,  as 
veU  as  ibie  fine  island  of  Lesbos,  with  Tenedos,  and  othors 
of  smaller  importanoe.  Homer  mentioDs  all  time  puts  as 
poBseased  by  a  diflferent  people ;  which  would  be  a  proof,  if 
any  ven  mnting,  that  the  raee  of  new  settton  eane  after 
Us  time.  There  were  twelve  dttes  or  states  indnded  in 
flw  oUsr  settlementB  in  that  traet  of  Aua  Minor  mi  the 
iBcean,  wtueh  was  known  in  Greek  gw^raphy  by  the  name 
of  Sohs.  and  formed  e  part  of  the  subsequent  larger  divi- 
WD  of  Mysia.  Smyrna,  one  of  them,  nhach  early  fell  into 
flie  hands  of  the  loniana,  the  neighbours  of  the  Cohans, 
still  exists  nearly  cm  the  old  spot,  with  exactly  the  same 
name,  thud  adding  one  to  the  many  instances  of  the  durable 
fauHwsioii  madeny  Greek  colonists  wherever  ^y  settled. 

But  besides  these  twelve  states,  to  which  we  have  Eluded, 
(most  of  which  were  near  the  coast,)  \bere  were  many  iBoUan 
towns  founded  1^  the  new  comers  along  the  Hellespont, 
the  range  of  the  Ida  mountains,  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Hie  name  .£otio  is  often  a[^lied  to  a  tomeh  or  diidaet 
of  the  Greek  langmge;  but  h  we  do  not  paaseu  any 
«nllfe  work  writtm  in  this  dialeot,  m  cannot  aatisfkefamly 
compaie  it  with  the  Atbe,  or  that  variety  of  the  Greek 
language  in  which  the  tra^;edieft  .Aschylus.  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  fbe  histories  of  Thucydides  and  Xeno^hon, 
and  the  oratiDns  of  jKschines  and  Demosthenes  are  written. 
Th«e  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  approached  nearest  to 
Ae  Done  dialeet  ot  the  Greek  language,  such  as  it  was 
■pcAen  in  most  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  after  the  great 
DRian  invasion  uresdv  mentioned. 

^OLIPILE,  8  philosophical  toy,  described  as  early  aa 
B.  a  130  by  Hero,  of  Alexandria.'  It  was,  m  &ct,  the  first 
ttmrn  tngtne.  The  steam  was  generated  in  a  boiler,  and 
eoBveyed  1^  a  tube  into  a  hollow  sphere,  so  arranged  as 
to  ntate,  the  tube  bemg-  one  of  its  iHvots.  Two  pipes  Issued 
frm  tbe  qiherB  at  rif^  angles  to  the  axis ;  and  the  steam 
iMdnp  from  thor  bent  extremities,  made  the  sphoe  revolve 
■1  die  priBciple  of  Barker's  Mill  The  ateam-ensiMS  of 
Avery  m  America,  and  of  Rnthven  in  Bdinbu^  wen 
an  d»  inineipla  of  the  MiiiSm^ 

iBRA,  a  point  of  time  ftom  whidi  mbuqHeat  years  are 
ooanted,  and  m  some  instances  preceding  years,  as  in  the 
Oniatian  sera.  Theoriginitf  the  word  tfrais  verv  doubtftil. 

AU  natioiis  who  have  any  history  to  record  have  fixed 
their  sera  at  some  remote  period,  in  tmler  to  embrace  in 
their  annals  as  large  an  extent  of  time  as  practicable. 
The  creation  of  the  worid  would  most  nator^ly  present 
itielf  to  those  who  might  have  any  means  of  ascertaining 
the  timr  of  its  oceunence,  and  the  Bible  would  be  the 
■ooree  ftum  whence  tiie  inlbrmation  might  be  obtained. 
Bat,  unfortunately  for  ehronolc^,  the  Bible  is  not  suffi- 
ciently explicit  on  this  sabject ;  and.  although  the  Jews  and 
•one  Chnstian  natinu  do  data  from  the  Creation,  their 
cnapotalions  of  the  period  at  which  tbii  event  tocA^ace 
fiibr  to  the  extent  <ff  nearly  two  thousand  yean.  Those 
whom  ttus  uncertainty  has  detoriM,  or  who  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  have  contented  themselves 
wiUi  niMe  recent  periods.  The  ancient  Romans  adopted  the 
noeh  vX  their  first  supposed  political  existence,  and  the 
6raeks  that  of  the  first  celebration  or  revival  of  the  Olympfo 
Games,  which  were  with  them  an  important  national  festinl. 
Ifaay  lutions  have  assumed  some  event  closely  connected 
witii  Hieir  reUgious  foith :  thus,  the  eariy  Christians  of  the 
Kast  dated  from  the  petsecntion  under  the  Emperw  Dio- 
detian,  and  thoae  of  Eunnw  and  America,  at  the  present 
di7,  from  the  Inrth  of  Chnst  All  the  folkiwers  of  Moham- 
■ed  han  adopted,  as  an  ara,  the  retreat  of  tiior  prophet 
foim  Meeea  to  Medina,  whtdi  they  eall  the  Hegira. 

Mai^  of  these  an»  an  arUtrarily  end  ineorreetly  fixed, 
ud  even  our  own  is  emneoas  four  yeua.  But  an  error 
at  the  dMnmencement  will  not  invalidate  the  dates  (tf  events 
neorded  subsequently,  as  any  na  onoe  assumed  will  be 
mffidant  to  show  the  suecesskm  of  time,  however  inoometty 
a^ned  to  the  period  whose  name  it  bears. 

inSbi  ene  or  two  eBceptinis,  all  natinu  have  taekenad 


time  in  aoendsBoa  wiOi  tiie  ooune  of  the  teasMU ;  Any 

have  always  begun  their  year  at  the  same  seasMi.  some- 
times perhaps  a  little  earlier,  and  sometimes  later,  but  in- 
variably keeping  near  the  original  commencement 

Here  follows  a  list  of  the  leras  which  have  been  or  are 
most  in  use  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  worid.  with 
the  year  of  the  Christian  ara  in  which  they  began  t— 

1.  The  year  of  the  worid  according  to  the  re^on- 

ing  of  Constantinople,  wkit^  was  used  in 
Russia  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  and  is  still  emj^yed  by  tbn  Greek 
church  B.d.  M0B 

2.  The  year  of  the  world  as  reckoned  at  Antioch, 

now  used  in  the  Abyssinian  chuicfa  -  -  -  ax.  649S 
[The  chnreh  of  Alexandria  originally  assumed  the  year 
B.C.  5502  as  the  year  of  the  Creationt  but  in  the  year 
285  A.D.  Aey  discarded  ten  years,  and  ^us  acceded  to  the 
computation  of  Antioeh.] 

3.  The  year  of  the  worid  used  by  the  Jews   -   -  a.c.  8761 

4.  TheCBliTuga,employedbvthele«medthrough- 

out  India,  may  be  c^led  an  cera  of  the  Crea- 
tion, being  eonsidered  by  the  Hindoos  as  the 
commencement  of  the  present  state  vX  the 
world,  or  '  Iron  Age '  b.C.  31M 

5.  The  Olympiads ;  the  biu  of  the  victory  of 

Cormbus  at  the  Olympic  games,  uaed  diiefly 
by  the  Greek  historians  after  tiie  age  of 
Alexander  -   --   --   --   --   --  b.c.  776 

[N.  B.  An  Olympiad  is  a  period  of  four  years.] 

6.  ^le  building  of  R<Hne :  this  is  generally  called 

the  Varronian  sera  -   --   --  --   --  b.c.  753 

7.  The  CatonUn  sera  of  the  bnilding  of  Rome  is*   b.c.  752 

8.  The  eera  of  Vicramaditya,  in  common  use 

throughout  India   -   --------b.c.  57 

9.  The  Spanish  lera,  from  the  conquest  of  Spain 

by  Augustus,  was  employed  in  Sptun,  Por- 
tugal, Africa,  and  the  South  of  France.  In 
some  prennces  this  lera  was  in  use  untO  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c.  SB 

1 0.  The  sara  of  Salivahana,  in  common  use  through 

the  southern  and  western  states  of  India  •    -  A.  s.  78 

1 1 .  The  era  of  Martyrs,  or  of  Diocletian,  so  called 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  tiie 
reign  of  tnat  emperor,  was  much  used  b^  the 
early  Christians,  and  is  still  empkTeA  m  the 
ohurehes  of  the  East  -   -  A.D.  S$4 

1ft.  The  Hegira,  used  by  all  Bfohamneduts.  dates 

from  the  tlight  of  Mohammed  to  Medina  -   -  a.o.  621 
13.  The  Christian  ssim  dates  from  the  bMi  of 
Christ ;  the  year  in  whieh  he  was  (erroneously) 
suj^KMod  to  be  bom  is  called  1  b.c,  the  fol- 
lowmg  year  1  a.d.    Many  authors  call  the 
year  ^  our  Lord's  birth  0,  and  conseqnentiy 
make  the  dates  of  all  preceding  events  one 
year  less  than  by  the  common  practice. 
The  following  rules  wfll  serve  to  show  the  year  of  the 
Christian  sra  corresponding  with  that  of  any  given  nra: — 
1.  "When  the  oommencement  of  the  given  ara  precedes 
the  birth  of  Christ,  subtract  from  the  given  yvtr  the  number 
affixed  to  the  ten  in  the  above  list,  ud  tiie  remainder  will 
be  the  year  of  Christ  in  wlueh  the  given  year  b^;an. 

If  the  given  year  be  less  Aan  tM  affixed  nember.  snb- 
traet  it  fh>ni  that  number,  adding  one ;  the  remit  wffl  be 
Ae  date  before  Christ 

Examples. — ^Required  the  Cfaristiaii  date  answenng  to 
&e  year  of  Rome  1754. 
*   Jfnm  1754  - 
Deduct  753 

The  year  lOOl  A.D.  corresponds  with  the  year  1754  A.  ir.c. 
Required  the  year  b.c.  answering  to  707  a.v.c. 
From  753 
Deduct  707 

46 

Add  I 

The  year  47  b.c.  emiundes  vi&  707  a.u.c. 
The  reason  is  tins :  a.u.c.  707  means  that  an  event  took 
place  m  that  year ;  and  therefore  753—706  or  47  years  b.c. 
remain,  and  as  all  tite  years  n.c.  b^tjte  b.c.  47  luve  m^miX 
the  event  must  t^  putee  m  the  yeer  b.c.  47. 
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Raquiied  tba  year  of  Christ  in  vbich  the  yeu  of  the  Jews 
5591  began. 

FroinS591 
Deduct  3761 

Answer  a.d.  1830 

2.  When  the  commencement  of  the  given  sera  follows  the 
birth  of  Christ,  add  to  the  given  year  the  number  affixed  to 
the  ffiia  in  the  Met,  less  one.  The  siun  will  be  the  year  of 
Christ  in  which  the  given  year  began. 

Bxamaie. — Reqmred  the  Christian  year  in  which  1031 
Jiburtyis  began. 

To  the  given  year  1031 
Add  the  number  in  the  list  I 
kttonei 

The  year  A.D.  1314  answerstotheyeor  1031. 
All  the  above  dates  may  he  reduced  to  the  Christian  eora 
by  the  same  formula,  except  that  of  the  Hegiiia,  as  the 
Mohammedans  allow  only  354  days  to  the  year.  Moham- 
medan reckoning  is  thus  at  variance  with  the  course  of 
^e  seasons :  in  a  period  of  33  years,  the  b^inoing  of  the 
year  runs  through  all  the  seasons,  and  thus  gains  at  the 
rate  of  a  Uttle  more  than  three  years  in  a  century.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  neceasaiy  to  prepare  any  given  date  from  the 
Hegira  subtracting  three  years  for  eveiy  hundred,  before 
reducing  it  to  the  Christian  sera. 


Required  the  year  ofK... 
^  thefiegira/*245 


Subtract  3  yean  for  every) 
hundred  J 


37 


1208 

Addtiienumherinthelistl 
less  one/ 

1829 

The  year  of  the  Hegira  1245  began  in  the  year  1829  a.d. 

3 .  The  computation  by  01ym{Hads  may  be  thus  explained : 
for  instance,  01.  lx.3  means  that  an  event  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olyminad,  and  oonsequently 
in  the  year  that  fidlowed  the  expiration  of  59  Olympiads 
(or  59  periods  of  4  years  each),  and  2  more  jrears  belong- 
ing to  uw  sixtieth  Olympiad ;  or  after  the  expiration  of  238 
years,  and  therefore  m  the  year  b.c.  538. 

AERIAL  PERSPECTIVE,  a  term  in  painting,  iro- 
nies, in  its  uraple  definition,  the  receding  of  olyecU  into 
distance,  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  air.  In  its  general 
application,  however,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  a  more  en- 
larged sense.  Linear  perspective  may  be  considered  the 
material  guide  of  the  artist,  originating  in,  and  governed 
by,  mathematical  science ;  but  aerial  perspective  is,  in  what- 
e^er  relates  to  efectt  amenable  to  no  positive  law  or  esta- 
blished rule,  and  depends  for  its  application  on  the  percep- 
tions and  capacity  of  the  artist  Although  entering  into  every 
variety  of  subject,  in  graphic  representation,  it  is  in  open 
•cenenr  that  aerial  perspective  is  exhibited  in  its  proper  ^here. 
To  feel  this,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  recollect  in  how 
diffteent  an  aspect  the  same  scenery  may  present  itself  under 
diffinent  modifications  of  the  atmosphere.  A  prospect,  which 
at  noon  day,  or  in  a  clear  and  bleak  morning,  appears  tame 
and  unint««sting,  shall  assume  an  ideal  character,  and  start 
into  combinations  of  beauty,  if  seen  at  sunrise  or  at  sunset, 
or  under  any  temperature  of  the  sky  flivouiable  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  picturesque  effect. 

It  is,  of  course,  in  those  schools  of  painting,  wherein  the 
study  of  external  nature,  especially  of  landscape,  has  been 
most  cultivated,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  finest  examj^s 
uf  aerial  perspective.  The  Roman  Mid  Fkffentine  masters, 
whose  olgect,  almost  exchuiv^y,  was  hnman  fiam  and  cha- 
racter, seem  to  hara  ftlt  or  underwood  but  little  of  it  Hie 
Dutch  and  nemiah  paintan'  exhiUt  high  excellence  in 
this  portieular,  as  is  shown  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  Rem- 
brandt, Tenters,  Ostade,  Cuyp,  Ruysdael,  Wou^vrmans, 
Vanderreldt,  &c.  France,  however,  baa  the  glory  of  lutving 
tunduced  the  artist  Claude  Lorraine,  who,  in  this  great  qua- 
hty  of  art,  has  borne  off  the  palm  from  all  competitors. 
He  rarely  ])ainted  any  other  effects  than  those  of  the  rising 
or  the  setting  sun,  well  knowing  their  picturesque  supe- 
riority ;  but  wbate\'er  be  his  subject,  an  ancient  port,  or 
ruins,  or  temples,  the  great  and  presiding  charm  of  Claude 
is  his  ctmsummate  skill  in  aerial  jpers^ective.  If  there  be 
any  artist  who,  in  tiw  tnatment  of  aenal  perspective  can 


compete  with  Claude,  that  competitor,  perhaps,  is  Cuyp. 
His  ^ctuies  are  direct  portraits  of  tlie  scene  before  him. — 
the  willowy  lake,  the  marsh,  the  meadow,  the  drowsy  shep- 
herd, and  the  ruminating  cow.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  these  materials,  and  an  horizon,  in  general,  per- 
fectiy  flat,  he  communicates  to  his  works  an  effect  of  air 
and  distance,  and  consequenUy  of  reality,  which  must  rank 
them  among  the  most  astonishing  efforts  of  art  To  these 
may  be  added  a  third,  the  English  Wilson,  whose  lH«adth 
and  brilliancy  of  s^le,  and  whose  cons^uous  mastery  in 
the  practice  of  aerial  perspective,  ^ve  him  a  i^ht  to  rank 
with  Claude  and  with  Cuyp  in  this  quality. 

AERO-DYNAMICS*  sonifies  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  motion  of  the  ur,  or  of  the  mechanical  effects  air 
put  in  motion.  In  its  widest  sense,  it  might  be  taken  to 
include  the  effects  of  the  motion  of  any  gaseous  substance  or 
vapour;  and  even  the  properties  of  steam  might  be  considered 
OS  a  part  of  tiie  science.  We  shall,  however,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  explanation  <ii  the  few  general  principles  which 
can  be  relied  upon ;  the  applications  of  which  will  be  fbund 
in  the  articles  Wind,  Windmill,  Air-ouh.  Sail,  Bkl- 
Lows,  Rksistancb,  Gunhbry,  &C. 

The  air  is  an  elastic  fluid, — thatis,  any  portion  of  it  can  be 
confined  in  a  smaller,  or  expanded  into  a  larger  space,  than  it 
would  naturally  occupy.  In  either  ease  a  force  or  pressure 
is  to  be  overcome ;  ue  air  itself  remsts  oompiKssion ;  and 
thepressureof  the  superincumbent  air  is  to  be  overcome  be- 
fine  any  expulsion  oan  take  pfiu».  The  natural  state  of  the 
air  to  which  we  have  alluded,  varies,  as  indicated  by  the  rise 
or  faU  of  the  bakomxtbk,  which,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
usually  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-one  inches  in 
height  that  is,  the  flat  bottom  of  any  vessel  is  pressed  by 
a  weight  arising  from  the  air,  such  as  would  be  obtained 
by  filling  it  wiUi  mercury  to  a  height  of  from  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty-one  iiurhes.  This  pressure  is  estimated  at 
frmn  fourteen  to  flfleen  pounds  avoudupois  on  evecy  aquan 
inch.  [See  Air.] 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  move,  we  feel,  more  or  less,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air.  At  an  ordinary  rate  of  motion,  this 
is  not  very  perceptible ;  but  the  joclwy,  who  fides  at  the 
rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour,  ftels  it  sensiUy* 
and  is  obligad  to  wear  a  cap  which  may  cut  the  wind, 
as  the  bnr  of  a  ship  cuts  the  water,  or  odierwise  it 
would  he  blown  off  his  head,  tfabv^,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  mnd,  there  might  be  no  mad  stilting  at  the  time. 
Whenever  we  attempt  to  put  any  matter  in  motion,  we  feel 
what  is  denominated  pressure  or  resistance,  which  is  the 
greater  the  greater  the  quantity  of  matter  we  attempt  to 
move,  and  the  velocity  we  attempt  to  communicate  to  it 
Thus,  two  violent  pressures,  of  equal  force,  applied  for  an 
instant  to  weights  of  ten  and  twenty  pomids,  will  make  the 
weight  of  ten  pounds  move  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  twenty ; 
or.  if  we  would  have  the  two  move  equally  fast,  we  must 
apply  twice  as  much  pressure  to  the  twenty  pounds  weight 
as  we  tlo  to  that  of  ten  pounds.  If  we^ow  conceive  a  num- 
ber of  ec^ual  balls  placed  in  a  line,  along  which  we  move  the 
hand  uniformly,  so  as  to  set  them  all  in  motion  one  after  the 
other,  we  might  at  first  imagine  that  if  we  move  the  hand  at 
the  rate  of  two  feet  in  a  serond,  and  afterwards  at  ihe  rate 
of  finir  feet  in  a  seoond,  that  we  mert  twice  as  much  foroe. 
and  encounter  twice  as  much  resistance,  in  the  second  case, 
OS  in  the  first  Because,  we  say,  we  move  each  ball  in  the 
second  case  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  first  But  there  is  an- 
other conaid^tjon :  we  not  only  move  each  ball  twice  as 
fkst  but  we  meet  with  twice  as  many  balls  in  a  second,  so 
that  not  only  the  velocity  we  communicate  in  a  second  is 
doubled,  but  also  the  quantity  of  matter  to  which  we  com- 
municate that  vdocity  is  doubled,  or,  there  is  four  times  as 
much  resistance  to  twice  tiie  veloci^,  as  there  was  to  the 
single  velocity.  Similarly,  at  three  times  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion, we  meet  with  three  times  as  much  matter,  and  com- 
municate to  eaeh  portion  three  times  the  ^-eUxity :  whence 
we  meet  widi  three  times  three,  or  nine  times  the  quantity 
of  reustanoe.  If  we  transfer  this  reasoning  to  the  case  of  a 
body  moving  through  the  air.  we  ^uld  infer,  that  the  re- 
sistance u,  to  speak  mathematically,  as  the  sqvarb  of  the 
velocity:  thatis,  if thevelocity  be  suddenly  made  ten  times 
as  great,  the  resistance  is  made  ten  times  ten,  or  a  hundred 
times  as  great  And  this,  which  was  the  first  theory  pro- 
posed on  me  subject  is  sufficientiy  near  the  truth  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  when  the  velocities  ore  not  very  great;  for 
examjde,  up  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  in  a  second. 

But  one  cireumBtance  has  been  p^lci^to4>^,7^  succes- 
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sre  ptrtides  of  air  which  the  moving  body  striken,  instead 
of  being  moved  oat  of  the  way  completely,  are  forced  upon 
those  in  front,  so  that  there  i»  a  condensation  of  air  before 
the  moring  body ;  which  condensation,  as  ve  have  seen  in 
AcotfsTica,  is  propagated  onwards  at  the  rate  of  about  1125 
feet  in  a  second.  la  tne  meanwhile,  the  sinee  through 
vhich  the  body  moves,  or  has  moved,  is,  or  has  been,  entirely 
cknured  of  air ;  and  though  the  air  is  forced  with  great  rapi- 
dity into  the  vacant  space,  yet  this  is  not  done  instanta- 
neousliy,  as  we  shall  presendy  see  from  experiment  There- 
fcre  tikough,  when  at  test,  the  atmospheric  pressures  before 
and  behind  the  body  counterbalance  each  other,  yet  when 
in  motion,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  pressure  before  the 
body,  and  a  diminution  of  that  behind  it ;  both  which  cir- 
cumstances increase  the  resistance. 

From  theory,  tolerably  well  eonfinned  by  experiment,  it 
appeiUBi  that  if  air  of  the  ordinary  pressure  be  allowed  to 
msh  into  a  vacuum^  or  space  entirely  devoid  of  air,  it  will  be 
iriren  in  at  first  with  a  velocity  of  about  1340  feet  per  se- 
omd;  or,  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  accuracy  of  which  we  are 
not  actually  in  possession,  we  may  say  between  1300  and 
1400  <brt  per  second.  If  now,  instead  of  rusliing  into  a 
laeitmtt,  t&  air  which  comes  through  the  orifice  meets  with 
other  air  of  a  less  density,  say  one-foiuth  of  its  own  den- 
■ly.  the  velocity  above-mentioned  will  be  diminished  in  the 
in^utioD  of  1  tojhe  square  root  of  1 -i,  or  of  1  to 
orof  8  to  */3t  or  of  100  to  B7»  vary  nearly.  By  a  si- 
a  milar  process  any  other 

case  may  be  computed. 
■  ■  '  '     ^     Let  us  now  imagine  a 
ball,  a  b,  made  to  move 
^  forward  in  the  direction 

BA,  with  an  initial  velocity  less  than  leoo  feet  per  second. 
Let  B  be  the  last  point  of  its  track  at  which  the  air  has  com- 
pletely recovered  its  former  state.  The  air  in  the  cone  Ba  6will 
noC  have  entirely  recovered  its  state,  but  will  all  be  more  or  ]eas 
nrefled ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  motion  arising  from 
conmaunicatiDn  to  the  particles  of  air,  there  is  a  part  of  the 
tfmoepherio  presmre  on  the  front  of  A  B,  uncounterbalanced 
ftom  behind.  The  condensation  in  ficont  of  A  B  is  ptopa- 
nled,  aa  in  Acoosrica,  quicker  than  the  ball  moves  i  so 
flat  Ae  air  in  fiont  ctmtiniKS,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  veiy 
Mailf  ,  in  nabual  state.  We  cannot  aay  ihat  the  cases 
of  air  roshing  through  an  orifice  into  a  Taeuum,  and  filling 
vp  die  space  left  by  a  ball,  have  any  decided  siniilarity;  nor 
ean  we  .  aay  the  eontiary,  owing  to  the  very  imperfect 
Hate  of  the  madiematioal  analysis  of  this  part  (^tfae  subject 
We  may,  however,  comeotBre  that  when  the  ball  moves 
with  a  veloeity  greater  twi  that  of  sound,  theieby  condens- 
ing the  air  before  it  and  leaving  a  perfect  vacuum  behind 
or  nearly  so,  the  resistance  will  be  mu<^  greater  than 
the  thecHy  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  would  lead  us  to 
ixpecL  And  this  proves  to  be  the  case  at  even  less  velo- 
cities than  the  one  just  specified;  for  though  up  to  1000 
feet  per  second,  or  thereabouts,  the  resistance  increases  ver^ 
aeatfr  widi  the  square  of  the  velocity,  yet  from  that  point  it 
■ereSaes  in  a  much  quicker  ratio  ;  ao  that  to  a  ball  moving 
at  the  rate  of  1700  feet  per  second,  it  is  three  times  as  great 
tawe  should  «btun  from  our  first  hypothesis.  The  resist- 
mee  to  an  iron  ball  of  twelve  pounds  weight,  moving  at  the 
Me  «rir  twen^-five  feet  per  second,  is  equivalent  to  a  pres- 
•m  of  half  an  ounce  avoirdupois ;  if  we  increase  twen^- 
Ire  feet  per  eecond  to  1700  feet  per  second,  or  multiply  the 
fast  sixty-eight  times,  the  square  of  which  is  68x68  or 
4fiS4,  we  minit,  frora  the  first  part  of  this  article,  expect  a 
rentance  of  4624  half  ounces,  or  144^  pounds;  instead  of 
which,  it  is  found  to  be  433i  pounds ;  about  three  times  the 
preceding,  as  we  said.  At  a  velocity  of  1600  feet  per  second, 
Ae  resistance  was  found  to  be  more  than  twice  that  given 
by  the  theory.  Without  entering  further  into  details,  for 
wldefa  the  reader  may  consult  the  article  Gvnnbrv,  to 
iMdi  they  particularly  apply— and  also  without  considering 
die  effect  which  the  diflferent  forms  of  bodies  have  Opon  the 
nsisTAXCB,  (to  which  refer)— we  give  some  of  the  conelu- 
■oRs  to  which  Dr.  Hutton  was  led  by  a  long  and  careful 
i^etitiaD  <tf  tiie  experiments  of  Mr.  Robins,  nis  celebrated 
pRdeeeaaor  in  the  same  track.  For  the  method  conduct- 
ing these  experiments,  see  Whiklino  Machimb,  Bal- 
uanc  ^irovLUM. 

1.  The  resistance  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
mfece  exposed,  but  a  little  greater  than  this  projrartion  on 
flie  la^er  siufiioe.  That  is,  if  we  take  two  bodies  of  the 
 1  flgue  and  matevial,  (two  iron  spheres  fer  exaa^eO 


the  surfece  of  the  second  being  twice  that  of  the  first,  the 
resistance  to  the  larger  sphere  is  a  little  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  smaller,  the  velocities  being  the  same  in  both. 

2.  The  round  ends  and  sharp  ends  of  solids  suffer  less 
resistance  than  the  flat  ends  of  the  same.  Ilius,  the  sharp 
end  or  vertex  of  a  cone  is  less  resiated  than  the  flat  end  or 
base. 

3.  Two  solids,  having  the  parts  presented  fa^  or  which 
push  the  air,  die  same,  are  not  equally  resisted  unUu  die 
hinder  parts  are  also  the  same. 

Though  we  have  hitherto  considered  the  resistance  offered 
to  a  body  moving  a^tunst  stfll  air,  and  the  pressure  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  it  at  a  given  velocity,  yet  the  problem 
is  exactly  the  same,  if  we  suppose  the  body  to  remain  still 
and  the  air,  or  as  we  now  call  it  the  wind,  to  move  against 
it  with  tfae  same  velocity.  Suppose  the  body  to  move  100 
feet  in  a  second,  and  that  the  spectator  is  carried  along  with- 
out his  knowledge  at  the  same  rate.  He  will,  therefore, 
ahvays  be  in  the  same  place  with  respect  to  the  body,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  imagine  that  the  air  or  wind  is  coming 
towards  him  at  the  rate  of  100  feet  per  second.  Tlie  force 
which,  when  be  imagined  the  body  moving,  he  called  the 
pressure  necessary  to  maintain  its  velocity,  lie  will  now  say 
IS  tlie  pressure  necessary  to  steady  it  against  the  wind. 

If  we  suppose  both  the  wind  and  the  body  in  motion,  the 
resistance  is  variously  modified,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  motions  of  the  two.  If  the  wind  and  the  body  move  in 
the  same  direction,  with  the  same  velocity,  there  is  no  resist- 
ance, for  no  air  is  displa(»d  by  the  body.  If  the  wind  move 
50  feet  per  second,  and  the  body  1 00  feet,  the  pressure  on  tbe 
body  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  at  rest,  with  a  contrary  wind 
of  50  feet  per  second  blowing  on  it.  If  the  wind  and  the 
body  move  in  contrary  directions,  with  velocities  of  1 0  0  feet,  the 
.resistance  is  that  of  a  wind  of  200  feet  per  second ;  and  so  on. 
If  the  spectator  move  with  the  body  unknowingly,  the  mag- 
nitude and  direction  which  he  will  assign  to  the  wind  is  that 
which  will  produce  guch  a  pressure  on  the  body  a/  reff,  as  it 
really  sustains  when  in  motion.  [See  Apparbnt  Motion.] 

The  following  well-known  table,  first  given  by  Mr.  Smea- 
ton  in  the  Philoaofhieal  T^ransMtion*  for  1759,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Button,  shows,  in  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  pressure  which  different  winds  will  exert 
upon  a  square  fix)t  of  surface  exposed  directly  againat  them. 
Tne  first  column  is  a  rough  representation  m  die  second. 


VdocI^  of  Wind. 


unci  par 
Hour. 

Fe^tper 

1 

1-47 

2 

2-98 

3 

4-40 

4 

S-87 

5 

7.33 

10 

14-67 

15 

22-00 

20 

29-34 

25 

36-67 

30 

44-01 

35 

51-34 

40 

58-68 

45 

66*01 

50 

73-35 

60 

'88-02 

80 

117-36' 

1«0 

146-70 

Parc«  on  on* 
iqaar*  foot  in 

Sound*  a.\fAi- 
upoU. 


'005 
•020  1 
•044  ) 
•079  I 
•123/ 
■4921 
1-107  1 
1-968  1 
3  075  J 
4-429  1 
6  027  / 
7-873  1 
9'96S  / 
t2'S00 
17715 
31-490 
49200 


Chancier  of  tbo  Wind. 


Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Gentle,  pleasant  wind. 

Pleasant,  brisk  gale. 

Very  brisk. 

High  winds. 

Very  high. 

Storm  or  tempest 
Great  storm. 
Hmrieane. 

Destructive  hurricane. 


For  the  method  of  obtaining  these  results  see  Anbmo- 

UBTKR. 

Let  us  suppose  the  square  foot  of  surface  placed  obhquely, 
so  as  to  make  an  angle  A  B  C, 
with  the  direction  A  B  of  the  wind. 
Let  D  B  represent  the  velocitt' of 
Rewind  per  second.  Then,ifDE 
be  drawn  perpendicularto  BC  (see 
Composition  ok  Vblocitiks)  the 
wnid  which  strikes  the  plane  at  B 
does  not  strike  it  directly  with  its 
whole  velocity,  hnt  only  with  the  velocity  D  £ ;  it  being  the 
same  thing  as  if  we  supposed  the  wind  to  be  carried  direct 
against  the  plane  with  the  velocity  D  E,  and  at  the  «ame  time 
shifted  on  tw  surfece  from  C  towards  B  with  the  velocity  E  B. 
This  last  will  only  msdEe  diffmnt  particles  of  air  strike  the 
point  B,  but  not  with  difiS»ent  fones.  Th&liaeJP^^  in 
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trigmometry  proportional  to  the  rine  of  the  angle  D  B  £. 
Aguin,  if  we  draw  E  F  perpendicular  to  D  B,  the  whole  of 
the  velocity  D  E  U  not  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  A  B,  hut 
only  the  part  of  it  D  F ;  the  other  component,  FE,  being 
employed  in  moving  the  plane  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  wind.  This  line,  D  F,  which  rewesents  the 
effective  velocity  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  A  B,  is,  as  the 
square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  ABC.  The  line.  D  F,  is  a . 
third  proportional  to  D  ft  ana  D  E,  so  that  if  ve  suppose  the 
wind  to  move  at  the  rate  of  100  ftet  in  a  second,  and  the 
plane  to  he  so  inclined  that  It  strikes  the  plane  directly  with 
only  eighty  feet  of  velocity,  we  have,  fcr  the  rt»l  e&ctive 
Velocity  lOU  :  80  ^:  80  :  64,  or  we  must  conaid^  this 
plane  as  resisting  a  wind  of  only  64  feet  of  velocity.  This 
theory  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  the  former  one,  as  it  does 
not  allow  for  any  condensation,  but  supposes  the  particles  to 
disappear  after  the^  have  struck  the  plane.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  found  in  practice  to  answer  well  enough  when  the  plane 
is  not  very  oblique  to  the  wind.  For  the  mathematician,  we 
may  state  that  the  following  empirical  formula  is  found  horn 
Smeaton's  experiments  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  which, 
as  he  will  see,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  tiie  square  of  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  inclination,  when  the  latter  is  nearly  a  right 
angle.  Let  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  sur&ce  be  0,  and 
the  Telod^  of  the  wind  V,  then  the  efi^ve  Telocity  is 
Vain  nearly. 

For  further  information,  we  should  recommend  the  trea- 
'  tiseon  Pneumatics,  written  for  the  EncvcloptBdia  M^ropo- 
litana,  by  Professor  Bariow,  in  which  the  experimeuts  re- 
ferred to  in  this  article  will  be  finind  clearly  detailed :  and 
also  to  the  articles  Rksistance,  Wind,  Anemohetbr,  in 
Dr.  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionmrg. 

AEROLITES  or  Mbtborio  Stones,  Firbballs,  and 
SnooTiHo-sTAas.  These  bodies  are  now  considered  as  all- 
belonging  to  one  clasB,  and  as  being  of  a  cosmical  character. 
'  Shooting-«tar£i,  fireballs,  and  meteoric  stonec,'  says  Hum- 
boldt {Comos,  vol.  i.  p.  98),  'are  with  great  probabili^ 
rwsrded  as  small  bodies  numna:  with  planetary  Telocity, 
and  reTolTin^,  in  obedience  to  toe  lawij  of  general  gmritj, 
in  conic  sections  round  the  sun.  When  tbese  meases  meet 
the  earth  in  their  course,  and  are  attracted  by  it,  tbey  enter 
within  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere  in  a  luminotis  condition, 
and  frequently  let  foil  more  or  less  strongly  heated  stony 
^agments,  oovered  with  a  shining  black  crust.'  Soch  is  a 
concise  statement  of  the  coemical  theory  of  meteors,  that  has 
been  gaining  ground  of  late  years.  As  it  was  the  interest 
awakened  by  the  subject  of  stones  falling  to  the  earth  that 
first  directed  modem  scientific  research  and  observation  to 
meteors  generally,  aerolites  may  be  spoken  of  first. 

Aerolites  are  bodies  which  Have  fallen  on  the  earth  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  named  fn»n  (oer),  atmosphere, 
and  xittt  (lUhoa),  a  stone.  We  poneas  historical  records 
from  Tery  remote  antiquity,  and  numerous  writers  in  all 
ages  haTe  mentioned  instances,  of  the  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  stony  bodies  having  been  seen  to  fall  from  the 
sky ;  yet,  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  all  suuh  accounts 
were  treated  as  tales  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The 
history  of  aerolites  affords  a  mo.-'t  useful  lesson  how  cautious 
we  ought  to  be  not  to  reject  too  hastily  the  narratives  either 
of  early  authors  or  of  living  witheiwes,  however  eitraordinary 
they  may  be,  solely  on  the  ground  thut  they  are  inconsistent 
with  our  experience  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  the 
official  notice  from  the  local  authorities  of  the  shower  of 
«tone«  at  L'Aigle,  in  Normandy  in  1803,  was  received  at 
Paris,  it  a:Ebrded  a  subject  of  merriment  to  the  wits  of  that 
day :  and  the  newsimpers  expressed  their  compassion  for  the 
^ood  people  of  L'Aigle,  who  were  governed  by  a  mayor  so 
nlly  as  to  give  credit  to  such  nonsense  as  that  stones  had 
Alien  from  the  clouds.  The  first  man  of  science  who 
directed  attention  to  the  subject  of  aerolites  was  Chladni,  a 
German  philosopher,  who,  in  a  tract  publi^ed  at  Riga  and 
I^iozi^  m  1794,  upon  the  mass  of  native  iron  found  by 
Pallas  in  Siberia,  maintained  the  credibility  of  the  tnxditions 
of  that  and  other  stony  bodies  having  fallen  from  the  air. 
His  sagacious  inductions,  although  they  failed  at  the  time 
to  make  any  great  impression,  prepared  philosophers  for  a 
more  willing  reception  of  the  evidence  as  to  two  ini>tances 
of  the  same  extraordinary  event,  which  were  shortly  aftei*- 
wards  brought  under  their  notice.  In  1796,  a  stone  was 
exhiUted  in  London,  weighing  58  lbs.,  whicn  wis  raid  to 
have  fallen  in  Yorkshire  in  ^December  of  the  preceding 
year;  but  although  the  fact  was  attested  by  serenU  eredibte 
witnesses,  &e  poaidbUlly  of  each  an  oecunence  was  stlU 


doubted.  It  was  remarked,  however,  by  Sir  Joseph  Banka, 
that  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Yorkshire 
stone  and  one  in  his  posseDsion,  sent  to  him  from  Italy, 
with  an  account  of  its  naving  fallen  from  the  clouds,  along 
with  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  near  Sienna,  in 
Jul^  1794.  In  the  year  1799,  Sir  Joseph  Bunks  received 
a  circumstantial  account,  accompanied  by  specimens,  of  a 
&U  of  stones  from  the  atmosphere,  which  was  said  to  hare 
taken  place  near  Benares,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  the  pre- 
ceding December ;  and  as  these  spedmens  were  also  nearfy 
identical  with  the  Torkshite  stone,  inoreduUty  began  to  giTe 
way. '  It  was  no^  faowerer,  until  the  appearance  of  the  cele- 
brated paper  of  Howard,  m  the  Philosophical  Transactiont 
for  1802,  giTing  an  account  of  his  analysis  of  the  Bensree 
stone,  t^t  men  of  science  declared  their  beli^  in  tjje 
phenomenon,  supported,  as  the  evidence  then  was,  by  the 
researches  and  opinion  of  so  cautious  and  accurate  an 
inquirer :  and  the  fall  of  stones  at  L'Aigle,  above  aUuded 
to,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  at  the  time  the 
memoir  of  Howard  was  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  removed 
all  doubt.  The  Institute  of  France  deputed  the  celebrafced 
Biot  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  whole  drcumstances 
attending  this  remarkable  event;  and  the  result  t£  Ua 
labours  will  be  fbund  in  his  report,  in  the  serentii  volume 
of  the  Mimoirea  ie  VXnatiM.  He  satisfied  himself  of  tlw 
anthenticity  of  t^e  &ct8  whidi  had  been  narrated ;  and  the 
specimens  he  collected  on  ^e  ^und  being  analysed  by 
Vauquelin  and  Thenard,  yieldea  the  same  result  as  the 
analysis  of  the  Benares  stone  by  Howard.  Thus  was  the 
ingenious  induction  of  Chladni  in  1794  confirmed  beyond 
dispute ;  and  Cuvier,  in  his  Report  in  1809  of  the  Progress 
of  Science  during  the  preceding  ten  yeare,  states  '  that  the 
phenomenon  of  stones  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,  known 
both  in  antiquity  and  during  the  middle  age^  had  only 
been  established  as  truths  in  physical  science  during  that 
period  by  the  conjectures  ot  Chladni,  the  analyses  of 
Howard,  Vauquelin,  and  Laugier,  and  the  researches  of 
Biot.' 

In  reoDrdin^  this  data  of  ^laumtm,  as  in  many  things 
die,  the  Chinese  antidpated  the  rest  of  the  world  by  thoit- 
sands  of  years.  It  is  stated  {Quarterly  Review^  Td.  xciL 
p.  8S),  that  *  there  exist  in  China  anthentic  catalogues  of  the 
remarkable  meteors  of  all  dasses,  aerolites  induoed,  which 
haTe  appeared  there  during  a  period  of  2400  years.  To  give 
an  idea  of  Uie  minuteness  of  these  records— the  translation 
of  which  we  owe  to  the  lamented  Ed.  Biot — it  is  enough  to 
mention,  that  in  the  tiiree  centuries  from  960  to  1270  A.D.f 
not  fewer  than  1479  meteors  are  registered  by  the  Chinese 
observers,  who  seem  to  have  been  officially  employed  for 
this  purpose.'  The  first  record  of  the  kind  attempted  in 
Europe,  was  that  publi^ed  by  Chladni  in  1819,  which, 
formed  an  epoch  in  the  study  ojf  meteors.  It  contained  a 
copious  catalogue  of  all  recorded  instances  of  the  fall  of 
aerditea  from  the  earliest  time^  of  whidi  27  were  previous 
to  the  Chriiitiaa  era,  and  165  from  the  commencement  of 
that  era  to  1818.  This  catalogue  has  been  much  enlai^ed 
since,  but  was  very  valuable  at  the  time.  Since  the  atten- 
tion of  observera  hus  been  directed  to  Uie  subject,  the 
recorded  occurrence  of  aerolites  has  become  much  more 
frequent.  Taking  into  account  how  numerous  the  chances 
are  that  a  stone  falling  on  the  earth  will  eM,-ape  observation, 
and  also  that  the  ocean  covers  about  three-fourths  of  the 
globe,  the  estimate  of  Schrieber,  that  700  meteoric  stones 
may  fall  annually  upon  our  globe,  is  not  considered  extra- 
vagant. It  had  been  remanded  as  a  curious  fact,  thaL 
continiy  to  what  we  should  expect,  no  meteoric  stones  haa 
ever  been  found  imbedded  in  secondarv  or  tertiary  strata. 
'  Masses  of  native  iron  containing  nickel  nave,  however,  been 
discovered  in  Northern  Asia  in  an  auriferous  depod^  at  a 
depth  of  40  feet,  and  also  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains: 
and  these  masses  are  Tery  like  undoubted  meteoric  stones.* 
(Mantell,  Wond&ra  of  Geology,  6th  ed.,  p.  472.) 

Among  the  more  remarkable  instances  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  authors,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :' — LiTy 
states,  that  in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius  (about  654 
years  B.C.),  a  tthower  of  stones  feW  on  the  Alban  Mount,  not 
far  distant  from  Rome.  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lyaandcr, 
describes  a  stone  that  fell  at  Msm  Potami,  in  the  Hellespont^ 
near  the  modem  Gallipoh,  about  40S  b.d.,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  the  elder  Pliny  (Book  II.),  who  says  that  it 
was  to  be  seen  in  his  time— that  is,  five  hundred  years  after^ 
wards— and  that  it  was  as  laige  as  a  waggon,  of  a  burnt 
coiour,  and  its  M  was  accompamedby  a  meteor  It  b  alio 
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^fuaitd  in  the  Puiui  Chrmdole.  Hie  mother  of  the  goda 
wu  wtHTshipped  a(  PeaainaB,  in  Galatia,  nnaer  the  form  of  a 
■too^  vhicn  wu  said  to  baTe  fiiUea  from  heann ;  and  that 
■tone,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  wi^  AttaJus,  kiiur  of 
Perj^amuK,  was  solemnly  brought  to  Rome  hy  Publiitt 
Scipio  Naeioa,  about  204  years  b.o.,  and  placed  in  the 
Tempie  of  Cybele.  The  sun  was  worshipped  at  Eraeea,  in 
Syria,  nader  the  form  af  a  large,  conical,  Slaek  stone,  whKb, 
as  the  people  about  the  temple  reported,  fell  upon  the  earth. 
Hie  holy  Ksaba  of  Meo^  and  the  great  9t(me  of  the 
pyramid  of  Cbolula,  in  Mezioo,  have  all  the  same  history. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  oeotury,  a  hu^  aerobte  fell 
into  the  river  Nami,  near  Rome,  which  projected  several 
feet  above  the  sorface  of  the  water.  One  of  the  cases  of 
more  modem  date  is  that  of  the  stMie  which  fell  at 
Bnainheim,  in  AlMoe,  in  1492.  The  Emperor  Maximilian, 
heing  then  at  i3ie  time,  ordered  an  aooonot  of  the  event  to 
be  dnwn  np.  It  weighed  S70  Iba. ;  a  part  of  it  now  rtanda 
anr  the  great  altar  in  the  chnrch. 

When  the  fuU  is  observed  by  night,  the  heavy  masses 
proceed  from  iireballa.  This  was  the  case  at  Benares, 
where  the  accomittnying  meteor  appeared  in  a  cloudless 
dty,  and  was  so  bright  as  to  cast  shadows  from  the  ban  of 
a  window.  Most  of  the  stones  that  fell  had  buried  them- 
s^ves  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  some  of  them  weighed 
S  11k.  I>nring  day,  they  are  generally  thrown  from  a 
small  dark  cloud,  suddenly  formed  in  a  clear  sky.  A  case 
oeoured  on  the  16th  of  September  1843  at  Kleinwcnden| 
near  Miihlhausen,  where  a  Inige  aaroUte  fell  with  a  Urander^ 
ing  cra^,  while  the  sky  was  clear  and  ohmdlM.  The 
phemnnenon  is  always  acooapanied  by  loud  nojaa,  oom- 
pared  to  tlinnder,  cannon,  and  muskMy;  and  Ae  fag- 
meats  that  fall  are  heated,  though  not  in  a  state  of  actual 
ineandeeoenoe.  The  fall  at  L'Aigle  was  by  day,  and  from 
a  dead.  The  vapour  of  which  the  cloud  counted  vaa  sent 
out  at  each  exptoston  in  all  directions.  On  tibis  oocasioB, 
•tonea  fell  to  the  number  of  tOOO  or  SOOO.  Biot,  who  invea- 
tnted  the  matter  on  the  spot,  asoertained  that  the  direction 
•c  the  meteors  fran  which  ^e  stones  fell  mast  have  been 
ebliqae  to  the  horizon.  This  waa  inferred  from  the  £ut, 
tint  Che  apace  on  which  they  fell  formed  an  ellipse  and  not 
a  circle,  m  would  have  been  the  eaaa  if  they  had  dropped 
wticnlir. 

Tbm  net  ii£  aerblitea  once  admitted,  led  to  assigning  a 
MBttoric  fdiaracter  to  strange  femginoua  masses  fonnd  in 
difiapent  ooun tries,  and  •whiab.  had  no  history,  or  only  vague 
tod^mL  Of  this  kind  is  tha  immense  mass  seen 
Paltea  in  Siberia,  now  in  the  Impoial  Mossnm  at  St  Peters- 
hnrg.  The  largest  known  ia  one  in  Braiil,  estimated  at 
UjKO  lbs. 

Aerolites,  tiioogh  differing  from  one  another  in  many 
joints,  have  all  a  charactenstie  physiognomy  or  external 
aspect,  which  was  early  observed,  and  which  distinguishes 
ttem  from  terrestrial  bodies.  They  are  generally  angular, 
as  if  broken  off  from  larger  masses  the  angles  bdng  rounded. 
One  constant  characteristic  is  the  fused  black  crust,  like 
mlidi,  with  which  the  sor&ce  is  coated.  From  the  dr- 
Twnata*^  o£  this  crust  being  very  thin,  and  separated  from 
die  iuner  maas  bf  a  ahaipnr  defined  line,  it  is  thoua^t  to 
some  rafad  action  of  heat  whicJi  haa  not  had  time 
to  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  stone.  Humboldt  sets 
down  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  aerolites  as  thrra,  water 
being  one.  This  seems  too  little.  According  to  t^e  writer 
hi  the  Quarterly  Reviev}  above  quoted,  their  gravity  ranges 
from  two  to  seven,  or  even  eight  times  that  of  water ;  the 
mean  being"  above  that  of  the  mineral  masses  on  the  earth's 
wsxtMCOf  though  much  below  5'5,  or  the  mean  of  the  y/hxAt 
earth. 

The  chemical  composition  of  theae  extraneous  bodies  is 
one  of  the  points  of  greatest  interest  respecting  them,  as  it 
bean  on  the  theory  of  their  origin.  The  predominating 
eknent  ia  iron,  in  a  native  or  metallic  state,  generally  com- 
binel  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel.  According  to 
Hnmboldt,  the  aerolites  that  fell  in  the  neighbourho<M!  of 
Agxam,  in  Croatia,  in  I7&1,  the  Siberian  stone,  and  specimens 
bnim^t  by  that  philosopher  from  Mexico.  c<mtaiu  ^  per 
cent  of  iron ;  wmle  in  thoae  Sienna  tne  iron  scarcely 
■mounts  to  2  per  cent.,  and  in  some  rare  instances  metallic 
iron  is  altogether  wanting.  The  writer  in  the  Qmrierh/ 
Smew  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  all  the  chemical  analysis 
hitherto  made  :  '  We  find  the  actual  number  of  recc^isad 
danenta  diaoovared  in  aerohtes  to  be  nineteen  or  twenty — 
Attip,  aboot  eiifr4liird  of  tiie  whole  umnber  cS  ekmentny 


nbttenees  (or  what  we  an  yet  fbreed  to  regard  as  lacbj 
disoovered  on  the  earthy  Further,  all  these  aerolitic  elemMita 
•ctoally  exiat  m  the  earth,  though  never  nmilarly  combined 
titers.  No  new  substance  has  hitiiertD  come  to  us  from 
without ;  aad  the  most  abundant  of  our  terrestrial  metals, 
iron,  ia  that  which  is  largely  predominant  ia  a'eroUteSt 
forming  frequanthr,  as  in  some  of  the  instunces  just  men- 
tioned, upwards  ot  90  parts  in  100  of  the  mass.  Seven  other 
metals — copper,  tin,  nickfl,  cobalt,  chrome,  manganese,  and 
molybdena— enter  variously  into  the  composition  of  theae 
stones.  Cobalt  and  nickel  are  the  most  invariab^  present ; 
but  tiie  proportion  of  all  is  trifling  compaied  with  tiiat  of 
iron.  Further,  there  have  been  found  in  difierent  aeroUtea 
six  alkahes  and  earths — namely,  soda,  potash,  magneaia, 
lime,  silica,  and  alumina;  uid  in  addition  to  these,  carbon, 
aulphur,  phoaphoraa,  and  hydrogao.  Finally,  oxygen  must 
sbo  be  named  ta  a  eonatitueot  «i  many  aerolites,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  several  of  the  BUMtanees  just  mmboned. 
As  respects  the  manner  of  ooignnetion  of  these  etsmenb^ 
it  is  exceedingly  various  in  di^rent  aerolites.  A  few  there 
ate,  especially  examined  by  Bertelin*  and  Rose,  containing 
olivine,  augite,  hornblende,  and  other  earthy  minerals ;  ana 
olosdy  resembling  certain  crystalline  cunpounds  whkdk  we 
fUnd  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.' 

Besides  thoae  st^d  masace  of  ctmsiderable  sise,  numerous 
instances  are  on  record  of  showers  of  dust  over  hu^  tracts 
of  land ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  such  dust  has  generally 
been  §omd  to  contain  small  hard  angular  prrains  resemUing 
■ngite.  Stories  of  the  fall  of  coemioal  gelatinoua  veaiulM 
en  ranked  by  Humboldt  among  the  mythical  fables  of 
meteorology. 

The  ommectioD  (tf  aenditea  witii  fireballs,  is  established 
by  Ha  fact,  that  tiie  former  have  been  observed  to  be 
projected  from  the  latter.  Firefialls,  again,  caiuiot  be 
separated  from  shooting-stars,  tite  two  |menomsna  being 
sometimes  blended,  and  also  being  found  to  me^  into  one 
another,  both  with  respect  to  the  size  of  their  disks,  the 
emanation  of  sparks,  and  the  vekiGtties  of  their  motion. 
Th^  may,  therefore,  be  cimsidered  together. 

From  the  height  and  apparent  diameter,  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  largest  fireheUs  is  estimated  Humboldt 
to  vary  from  600  to  t&QQ  feet;  others  allow  a  diameter  of 
about  a  mile.  Shootiog^^tara  are  thought  to  have  diameters 
varyii^  fram  80  to  ISO  ibet.  It  ia  probeUe  that  the  daik 
clouds,  ftem  whish  aeroliteK  hsTe  been  seen  to  fidl  dnrincf 
day,  wirald  have  been  Ituiinooa  at  night.  Smoking  sx- 
ploding  fireballs  have  been  sometimes  seen  luminous  even 
in  the  hrigiitneM  of  tropical  davlight.  In  most  oases  of 
luminous  meteors,  a  train  of  lig^t  maii^  miles  in  length  is 
left  behind.  One  or  two  instancea  are  on  record  where  the 
train  of  the  flnhdl  oon tinned  shining  for  an  hour  after 
the  body  disappeared.  The  heiffht$  ot  shooting-stars  were 
tftat  detenninea  by  Benzenberg  and  Brandes,  by  simuU 
Meous  obaervationfl  and  determination  of  the  parallax  at 
ttie  extramitiea  of  a  baseline  of  many  milea  in  length. 
They  are  found  to  range  from  16  to  150  miles  in  bright,  at 
the  points  at  which  they  begin  and  cease  to  be  visible. 
Their  veloeitiet  vary  from  18  to  86  miles  in  a  second. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  tiie  veh>city  of  Mercury  in  its 
orUt  is  S6*4  miles  in  a  second,  of  Venus  19*2,  and  of  the 
Eftrth  16'4,  we  have  in  this  fact  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  planetaiy  nature  of  meteorites. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facte  connected  witlj  shooting- 
stars  is,  that  certain  appearances  of  them  are  penodio.  On 
most  occasions  they  are  sporadic — that  is,  they  appear  singly, 
and  traverse  the  sky  in  oil  directions.  At  other  time.-*,  they 
appear  in  swarms  of  thousands,  moving  parallel ;  and  these 
swarms  are  periodic,  or  recur  on  the  same  days  of  the  year. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  fact  on  occasion  of  the 
fwodigious  swarm  which  appeared  inNorth  America  between 
the  IStii  and  IStii  of  November  1833,  described  by  Fro- 
ftssor  Ohnated  of  Newhaven.  The  stars  fell  on  this  occasion 
like  fli^  of  snow,  to  the  number,  as  was  estimated,  of 
240,000  Lo  the  apace  of  nine  hours,  and  varying  in  size  from 
a  moving  point  or  phosphorescent  line  to  globes  of  the 
moon's  £ameter.  Tne  meet  important  observation  made 
was,  that  they  all  speared  to  proceed  from  the  same 
quarter  of  the  heavens— the  vicinity,  namely,  of  the  star  y. 
in  the  constellation  l4eo ;  and  although  that  star  had  chaugea 
greatly  its  height  and  azimuth  during  the  time  that  the 
phenomenon  lasted,  they  continued  to  issue  from  the  same 
point.  It  waa  afterwards  computed  by  £ncke,  that  this 
poivi  WW     VBI7  direction  in  which  tb^wA^^i|m^ 
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la  bar  oiWt  it  Hu  time.  Attention  bebg  direeted  to 
lecoided  appeannea  oi^be  mme  Upd,  it  wis  obserred  wHh 
BOTprue  tiiftt  several  of  the  moat  ranarkable  had  occurred 
an  the  same  day  of  Norember,  especially  that  seen  by 
Humboldt  at  Ctunana  in  1799,  and  by  other  obaerrers  over 
a  great  extent  of  the  earth.  Tbe  November  stream  was 
again  obeerTed  in  the  United  States  in  1834,  between  the 
18&  and  14tfa,  though  less  intense.  Though  often  vs^e, 
and  in  some  years  utogether  absent,  this  ^lenomemm  has 
recuired  wi^  such  r^;iikiity,  both  in  Amwiai  and  Sxaepe, 
as  to  establish  its  periodic  character. 

Another  periodic  svann  of  conaideraUo  xegoIariQr,  is  that 
appearing  between  the  9th  and  the  14di  «  Au^ist,  and 
noticed  in  ancient  Ic^endB  aa  die  '  flef7tean'  ctf  St.  Lew- 
rence,  whose  ftatiral  is  on  the  10th  of  that  month.  There 
are  mier  periodic  appearancee;  and  Humboldt  gives  Ibe 
IbDowing  epodu  as  especially  worthy  of  remark ^2d  to 
35thof  Apnl;  ITdiof  July;  10th  of  August;  ISth  to  14th 
of  Norember;  27th  to  89th  of  Norember;  Mh  to  ISth  of 
December. 

It  remaina  to  notice  briefiy  the  Tarknu  oinnioiu  tint  hare 
been  advanced  as  to  the  on^  of  aerolites,  and  the  theory  of 
meteors  in  general.  The  hypotheses  that  have  hem  formed 
in  answer  to  the  question — Whence  come  those  solid  maasee 
that  fall  upon  the  earth  ?— are  of  two  kinds ;  some  ascribing 
to  them  a  telluric  origin,  and  others  making  them  alien  to 
the  earth.  Of  the  fint  kind,  is  tiie  conieetuie  that  they 
may  be  stones  qected  from  terrestrial  Ttdcanoea,  rendving 
fbr  a  time  along  with  the  earth,  and  at  hat  Trtorning  to  it. 
Anothw  Ihecny,  which  at  one  time  fbund  oonstderable  mvonr. 
supposed  that  tiie  matter  of  which  aerolites  are  compoeea 
extsted  in  the  atmosphne  in  the  form  of  vapour,  and  was  by 
acMne  unknown  cause  suddenly  aggr^ted  and  ])recipitatM 
to  ^e  earUi.  These  conjectures  are  untenable  in  the  face 
of  the  facts  of  the  phenomena  stated  above,  and  are  now 
onnpletely  given  up. 

In  seeking  a  source  beyond  the  earth,  the  moon  readily 
presented  itself.  Olbers  was  the  itrst  to  investigate,  1796,  the 
in^ial  velocity  neceasaiyto  bring  to  the  earth  masses  pro- 
jeoted  from  the  moon.  This  *  balhstie  proUan,' as  Humboldt 
callB  it,  occupied  during  ten  or  tw^re  ^ears  the  geometri'- 
euma  Laidace,  Biot,  Brandea,  and  Poiason.  It  wae  cal- 
oalated  mat,  setting  aside  tiw  reaistance  of  air,  an  initial 
YAxatf  of  about  8000  feet  in  a  second,  whidi  is  about  five 
at  mx  tonea  tlut  of  a  cannon-ball,  would  suffice  to  bring  the 
Btones  to  the  earth  with  a  velocity  of  35,000  feet.  But  Olbers 
hat  shown,  that  to  account  for  the  actual  measured  veloci^ 
of  meteoric  stones,  the  original  velocity  of  projoction  must 
be  fourteen  times  greater  than  the  above.  It  is  against  this 
lunar  theory,  that  we  have  no  proof  of  active  vol(»noea  now 
ff\i»ting  in  the  moon;  and  wi&  the  improvement  of  the 
telaBcop&  the  probability  of  the  contrary  is  increasing.  It 
i^  accordingly,  giving  plaoe  to  the  phnetaiy  thewy,  which 
we  nodoed  at  the  outset— «  tbacvy  whioh  harniimines  better 
with  the  tendency  o£  idtysieal  waearch  and  of  ipeeulatMm 
generally. 

The  discusnon  of  hjrpotheses  as  to  the  geneaie  of  the 
recf^^nised  planets  out  of  portions  of  the  gradually  ocmtraet- 
inr  vaporous  mass  of  the  sun;  ^  oonnnned  dieoovery  of 
hitherto  unobserved  {Janets  between  tlw  orlats  of  Han  and 
Jupiter ;  the  countless  multitudes  of  comets  that  are  observed 
traveniug  our  system  in  all  directions,  and  undergoing 
tcppneiaMA  idteraticm  both  of  consistency  and  orbit;  ail 
pnpare  us  ibr  the  idea,  that  matter  may  exist  in  the  inter- 
planetary space^  in  every  variety  of  form  and  condition. 
To  account  for  ue  phenomena  of  meteors  as  above  described, 
we  must  suppose  that  there  are  both  detached  masses,  each 
revolving  in  an  independent  or^it,  and  giving  rise  to  sporadie 
meteors ;  and  also  connected  systems,  forming  rings  or  zones 
iDond  the  sun.  The  intersection  cff  the  earth's  orbit  by 
mch  zones  or  streams,  wotdd  account  for  the  periodic  swarms 
of  meteors ;  and  if  we  sn|^Kwa  die  aeterads  compoong  it  to 
he  irregularly  grouped,  we  aoe  a  reason  why  the  aaine  atream 
should  not  be  always  of  eqiul  intensity.  There  may  even 
he  poiodici^  in  this  respect  too.  Between  1799  and  1833 
—vie  two  most  brilliant  manifoatattons  of  the  November 
stream  on  recotxl— there  elapsed  84  years ;  and  Olbers  has 
predicted  that  the  next  brilliant  appearance  vrill  be  in  1867. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  upon  such  questions  as — What 
causes  the  luminous  and  ignited  condition  of  aeroHtes  t  The 
height  at  which  maqy  meteors  are  seen,  puts  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  in  ^'v^g  ignition  out  of  the  questi<m,  and 
the  tenwWalmagnatimiiM  been  BBggcetadaa  the  eaalnig 


cause.  As  to  those  meteors  unattended  try  aSroiHtaii,  we 
may  suppose  that  they  are  merely  deflected  man  thdr  pa& 
by  the  proximity  of  the  earth,  are  rendered  huninoos  throngli 
a  short  arc,  and  continue  their  course  with  altered  orbit.  But 
we  are  not  to  assume  that  where  no  precipitation  of  matter 
from  meteors  is  visible,  none  takes  place;  it  may  escape 
observation,  or  may  he  dissipated  in  impalpable  powder. 

An  accumulation  of  afcurate  observations  is  necessary  for 
the  positive  solution  of  these  and  many  other  questioos  on 
the  subject ;  and  much  has  in  recent  times  been  done  in  this 
way.  Formal  catalognes  of  remarkable  meteors  have  been 
made  by  M.  Qnetelet,  and  others ;  a  series  of  continuations 
of  M .  Quetelet's  catalogiw,  by  Professor  Baden  PoweQ,  is 
ooDtaiited  in  the  Reports  of  lae  Britiah  Association  iat  tiw 
years  1847-91.  The  smes  of  observations  on  shootiiig^tais 
made  by  MM.  Coulvier^Gravier  and  Saigey  between  1841 
and  1845,  presents  some  rema^blefects.  The  result  of  1054 
hours  of  oDservation,  sives  6  ss  the  mean  number  of  meteors 
visible  in  an  hour.  'Die  number  gradually  increases  as  Aa 
night  advances :  from  dx  to  seven  o'clocK,  it  is  3'3  \  front 
two  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  7*1 ;  and  from  five 
to  six  o'dock,  it  is  8*2.  There  is  also  a  singular  disparity 
between  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  and  the  last ;  the 
mean  number  in  the  former  being  3*4  an  hour,  and  in  the 
letters. 

Chladm,  I7i0r  Feuer-Meteore,  "VimiUi,  1819;  Hmnboldfs 
Cosmos;  The  Amuaire  for  1836;  Seehereltes sur  la  Utoiles 
FUoMtss,  par  MU.  Couhier^Jravier  et  Saigey,  Paris,  1847; 
Qtuirterhf  Jfanfewi  No.  fTTTriii, 

AERoNAimCS.  Ttam  two  Greek  wnda.  aigiiiiyhig 
ng  tft  on*.   [See  Balloon.] 

AEROSTATICS,  AEROSTATION,  derived  from  two 
Cheek  wnds  ugnif^ing,  standing  in  air,  is  the  science 
which  teaches  ute  equilibrium  of  bodies  supported  in  air, 
gas.  or  vapour.  For  every  essential  point  not  explained  in 
Htdkostatics,  refor  to  Babometkr,  and  Balloon. 

.£'SCHINES,  commonly  called  the  Orator,  todistinguish 
bim  from  another  of  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  Auienit 
B.C.  889.  At  this  ^erioA  of  Athenian  history,  orator  and 
statesman  may  be  considered  as  almost  aynonymona  terms, 
for,  without  some  superiority  in  the  art  of  speaking,  it  was 
impossiUe  to  attain  any  great  nminenee  in  puitieal  life.  In 
all  eommunitiea  of  a  Mmocratie  eharaoter.  the  power  of 
public  speaking,  which  toooften  includes  the  pcrwer  of  decciv- 
mg  large  numbers,  has  been  to  the  adventurer  one  of  thfr 
surest  passports  to  politkal  eminence,  and  to  a  people  onv 
of  the  causes  of  national  misfortune:  sophistry  and  words 
have  often  had  the  victory  over  honesty  and  wisdom.  These 
remarks  are  suggested  by  reflecting  on  the  history  of 
Mschines  and  his  rival  Demosthenes,  both  of  whom  ele- 
vated themselves  by  their  oratorical  talents  to  the  most  pro- 
minent stations  in  the  Athenian  democracy ;  and  though 
they  huavc,  by  mutual  recrimination,  cast  grievous  imputa- 
tions on  the  character  of  each  other  neither  of  them  has 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  free  himself  from  the  well-grounded 
suspidon  of  political,  if  not  private,  dishonesty. 

The  name  of  Machines*  fether  waa  Atrometus.  Acond- 
ing  to  the  account  (rf  hia  enemies,  he  had  been  a  slave,  and 
lud  obtained  his  freedom,  bat  1^  son  asserts  that  he  was 
a  tme^iom  Athenian.  However  this  ma^  be,  he  was  pow 
enough  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  with  which  Demosthenes 
upbraids  his  rival  as  if  it  were  a  low  and  sordid  profession. 
'  While  a  bof says  Demosthenes,  *  thou  wast  brought  u^  in 
great  poverty,  attending  thy  father  in  the  school,  making 
ink,  cleaning  the  benches,  and  swoeiang  the  school,— oecu- 
^tions  such  as  befit  a  slave,  and  not  a  free-bom  youth.* 
The  imputations  which  this  great  proficient  in  the  art  of 
abuse  cast  on  the  mother  of  ^scbmes  were  of  a  still  less 
equivocal  character,  ^schines,  when  he  was  a  littie  older, 
if  we  trust  the  testimony  of  Demosthenes,  became  a  kind 
of  clerk  to  some  of  the  inferior  magistrates,  an  occupation 
perhaps  not  unlike  thrt  of  a  tderk  to  a  country  justice.  His 
next  step  was  somewhat  bolder :  having  a  good  vnce  and  a. 
fine  person,  he  tried  his  fortune  on  the  stage,  though  his 
suooesa  was  probably  not  great.  Whether  he  Vtepp^  fima. 
the  ata^  direct  into  the  more  busy  theatre  of  public  life, 
we  do  not  know;  but  he  did  finally  oome  forwvd,  though 
not  at  an  euly  age,  as  a  public  man.  ^schines  bad  two 
brothers,  one  of  whom,  Pnilochares,  like  himself,  had  been, 
a  clerk  or  secretary ;  the  otiier,  Aphobetus,  is  said  by  Demos- 
thenes to  have  got  his  living  by  jrainting  alabaster  vases  or 
vessels;  but  ^schines  denies  this  too.  Demosthenes  aa- 
letti  that  AaehineB  and  Philoch^^^^^|^aa;MiMee 
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eterks  for  two  yesn.  67  having  dischaz^  his  Amctioni 
as  a  clerk,  and  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  orators 
Aristopbon  and  £ubiilu8  in  some  «iTniinr  capacity,  he  had 
ac<}uued  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  county.  In 
sbtnt,  he  was  a  bold  adventurer,  gifted  with  many  of  tboM 
qualities  that  are  calculated  to  ensure  snccess  in  the  dubious 
game  of  political  warfare. 

Only  three  orations  of  ^schiuea  are  extant,  all  of  which 
relate  to  important  events  in  his  public  life.  He  was  ac- 
cused by  Demosthenes,  one  of  his  fellow  ambassadors,  of 
malveisation  and  corruption  in  his  second  embassy  to 
Kiax  Philip,  the  otgect  of  which  was  to  obtain  Philip's 
ntifloatioD  of  the  beaty  of  peace,  and  to  this  attack  be 
replied  in  his  oraticm  entitled  *  On  Malversation  in  his 
Smbessy.'  Timarchus,  a  ftiend  of  Dmwsdienea,  had  joined 
in  the  attack^  on  .fiachmes;  but  tiie  orator  qieedfly  rid 
himself  of  this  adversary  by  prosecuting  him  fx  a  dis- 
leputable  course  of  life.  iEschines  gained  bis  cause,  and 
Timarchus,  according  to  some  accounts,  ooncludedthe  affair 
Inrlumging  himseH  The  oration  on  this  subject  is  called 
'  A^nst  Timarchus.'  The  delay  caused  by  the  prosecution 
of  Timarchus  deferred  the  prosecution  of  JEschines  till 
abont  three  years  after  his  return  from  the  second  embassy, 
which  was  no  doubt  favourable  to  the  accused,  as  it  tended 
to  destTOT  the  popular  feeling  against  .^schines,  w^  finally 
escaped  irom  a  rardict  against  him.  The  thiid  (nation  u 
CQtiUed  'Against  Ctesiphon,'  hnt  is,  in  flwt,  an  attack  on 
I^ooosthenet,  who  replied  in  his  fiunous  oration  called  'The 
Oown.'  The  pretext  on  which  ./Bsdiines  attacked  CtesiphoB 
was  ttate : — For  some  puUic  sernoes  whioh  DnnoitliBnes  had 
rendered  to  the  state,  it  was  piopDsed  by  Ctesiphon  that  he 
abaaHA  leoeive  a  f^lden  crown,  but  thu  propostlion  was  oon- 
ndered  by  iEschmes  to  contain  clauses  ocmtrary  to  existing 
bws.  He  also  denied  the  claim  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
Round  of  public  services.  AsearlyasB.c.338.^8chineahad 
oec^ared  bis  intention  to  prosecute  Ctesiphon,  but  the  cause 
WIS  not  tried  till  b.c.  330,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  while 
Alexander  was  in  the  midst  of  his  Auatio  conquests, 
j&chines  lost  his  cause,  and  not  having  obtained  one-flfth 
part  q{  the  votes  of  the  jury,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
Athens,  beiog  unable  to  pay  the  penal^  in  that  case  le- 
qoind  bjr  ibe  law.  He  retnated  to  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
when,  it  is  said,  be  resumed  the  piofession  of  his  earlinr 
^ys,  hy  opBBUkB  classes  tx  instnictwn  in  elocution,  aoid 
faecame  the  fbuiMer  <rf'a  sohotA  of  eloquenoa.  He  is  said  to 
bave  died  at  Samos,  b.c.  814. — [See  Dbuosthenbs.] 

To  convey  hy  deacriptMHi  any  exact  idea  of  the  style  of 
this  fX  any  other  great  orator,  we  feel  to  be  alm<Mt  impos- 
sfljle ;  aad,  instead  of  a  number  of  general  remarks,  which 
might  only  mislead,  we  must  refer  our  English  readers  to  the 
ttinshrinps  of  ^Bschines,  inadequate  as  tbey  are,  and  as  all 
tnuislation  must  be,  to  r^ect  a  feithful  image  of  a  language 
no  longer  spoken  in  its  purity,  and  of  a  train  of  events  be- 
longing to  a  di^rent  system  of  soi'ial  life.  The  Greek  and 
Raman  crities  considered  the  Rhodian  school  of  eloquence, 
«f  which  Machines  wa^tly  reputed  founder,  to  be  charac- 
teriied  hj  a  happy  vBma  between  the  florid  Asiatic  and 
tha  dry  and  more  sententious  Athenian  s^le.  To  us,  of 
iha  present  day,  the  style  of  Asehines  ^tpears  distinguished 
ky  gnat  pnspicui^  and  oorreotness  of  language.  His 
namtive  and  descnptive  powers  deserve  high  praise,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  undervuue  his  powers  of  abuse,  though 
in  this  be  ftlls  far  below  his  great  rivaL  We  have  the 
WiwgiMit  testunony  to  his  personal  qualifications  as  an 
«nt(K^,  ID  the  reluctant,  but  unambiguoiis  manner  in  which 
Demoitbenes  acknowledges  his  own  inferiority. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Machines :  the  latest  and 
best,  as  &r  as  the  mere  text  is  concerned,  is  included  in 
Bekker's  edition  of  the  AtHc  Oraiora,  Oxford,  1822.  One 
of  the  best  editions  of  Aschines  alone  is  by  J.  H.  Bremius, 
1824.  3  nda.  Svo.  The  Abb£  Ai^er  tiandated  the  oratitms 
and  lettara  ot  iBschines  into  IVench,  and  inserted  them  in 
the  aeeond  vdiune  of  his  Dtmotthenat,  The  oratini  ot 
■  against  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  against  Demosthenes, 

together  with  the  reply  of  Demosthenes,  wss  translated  into 

Ijttin  In- Cicero;  thmk in  an  Rpgljah  twrnBlarinn  nf  M^u■h\nflf^f^ 

atM^oaay  Portal  and  Letand. 

Hum  are  twelve  letters  extant  attributed  to  .Sschines, 
tile  genuineness  of  which,  we  fear,  would  not  stand  the  test 
of  s  thorough  examination.   It  was  usual,  in  the  latter 

nof  Greek  hterature,  for  rhetoric  masters  to  employ 
dvea  on  fictions  of  this  Icind. 
£SCHIN£S  the  PMIoM^Mbo- WW  one  of  the  schohxs  of 
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Socrates,  and,  as  the  story  goes,  the  son  of  asausage-makci. 
Three  dialogues,  still  extant,  that  bave  usually  gone  under 
his  name,  aner  passing  through  the  ftimace  of  modem  cri- 
ticism, have  been  declared  not  to  be  written  by  him.  The 
language  of  these  dialogues  proves  them,  however,  to  belong 
to  an  age  when  Greek  was  still  written  with  great  puriQr. 

^'SCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorwn,  and  a  native  of 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  was  bom  about  B.C.  525,  and  died  in 
Sicily  probEd>ly  about  b.c.  456.  As  the  great  father  of  tha 
Atheman  drama,  .dSsohylus  occupies  one  of  the  most  pio> 
minent  places  in  the  hisloiy  of  the  hterature  of  his  country 
like  most  of  the  great  writm  of  antiqui^,  however,  the 
partienlars  his  life  that  have  oome  down  to  us  am  few 
and  unimportant,  with  the  exception  that  the  warrior-poet 
fought  bravdy  in  the  great  struggles  sgsinst  tiie  powsr 
of  Pasta,  in  the  batUn  of  Manuthen  and  Salamis.  In 
the  kler  years  of  his  life  he  visited  the  court  of  Hien^ 
king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  who,  being  a  patron  of  poets  and 
learned  men,  had  collected  around  him  tlie  most  illustrioas 
writers  of  that  day,  such  as  Pindar  and  Simonides.  An  odd 
story  is  tokl  of  the  cause  of  the  po^'s  death :  an  eagle  that 
was  canying  off  a  tortoise  let  it  fall  on  the  great  dramatist's 
head,  mistaking  the  bald  pat^  as  the  story  zmther  hnimmi^ 
ously  concludes,  for  a  stone. 

Seven  tragedies  ^schylus,  out  of  a  very  large  num- 
ber timt  he  wrote,  still  remain,  entitied,  reniectivdy,  7%« 
Pnmethetu  Bound;  The  Setten  againtt  Thebet;  Tht 
PWiiant;  Fmaie  Sigipliantt;  !%»  Jgaaummm; 
Chotphoii  (UbatioD-beanit) ;  and  ftoMiwlM^  or  Fknu. 
The  tiiree  last  form  a  oontinnous  dnma  or  iw^mm,  whidi 
contaias  (  i)  the  retnm  of  Agamemnon  from  Troy,  end  his 
murder  by  his  wife  Clytemnestia;  <2)  the  revHtgecMT  Orestes* 
the  son  of  Agamemntm.  who  kills  his  mother  and  the  adul- 
terer ^giatbuB ;  and  (3)  the  persecution  of  Orestes  by  the 
Fwies,  and  his  release  therenom  by  the  sentence  of  the 
high  court  of  Areopagus  at  Atiiens,  and  the  casting  vote  of 
Minerva.  It  was  usual  with  the  c^didates  for  the  dramatic 
prise  at  Athms  to  vrrite  three  tragedies  on  some  connected 
subject,  to  whioh  they  added  a  fimrth,  called  a  satiric  drama, 
on  some  subject  treated  in  a  tragi-c(Hnic  style.  The  JVo* 
methem  Bound  of  ^schylus  belongs  to  a  set  of  this  descrip- 
tion, for  we  know  that  then  was  aplay  entiflBd  Pnmtthau 
the  Ifre'tlaUer,  and  a  durd  named  ProHislAew  ZoowdL 

Tbe  Greek  dranu,  in  ita  origin,  ooiuutad  simply  of  a 
ehonn  or  eompeny,  who  ueMmted  the  festmls  w  some 
deity  or  hero  by  apprarriate  songs  and  dances.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  pWBonage  to  tdl  some  story  or  history  was  an 
innovation,  and  tbe  oonneetine  this  narrator  more  doeely 
with  tha  ohoruB  was  a  still  farther  step  towards  the  drama, 
a  Greek  word  which  signifies  an  action,  or,  in  its  more  teoh- 
nioal  sense,  the  repreeentation  <^  a  teriet^  events  ending  in 
tome  strihng  catattn^jhe.  But  ^sohylus  carried  improve- 
ment stiU  farther,  by  introducmg  a  secnid  speaker,  and  thus 
making  the  dudogue,  as  it  reuly  is,  the  eaeential  part  of 
tmgedy.  '  To  the  chorus,  however,  .^Sschylus  still  allowed  a 
great  d^ree  imp<nrtance,  as  we  may  see  from  his  extant 
plays,  in  which  the  ebonl  songs  occupy  a  large  part.  He 
added  also  to  stage  eff^  by  im^ovmg  the  dress  of  the 
actors,  and  giving  them  masks:  in  this  latter  respect  onr 
notion  of  gwd  a^ing,  which  requires  the  exwesoou  of  the 
couateaanoe  to  be  seen,  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  1h» 
Atfattiian  stage.  Our  jffaetice  of  painting  feces  oome* 
nearer  to  that  foe  which  the  myention  of  jEschylus  was » 
substitute;  for  we  are  told  that  Thespis,  his  predecessor,  weitf 
about  the  country  in  a  waggon,  and  daubed  the  feces  of  Ins- 
company  with  lees  of  wine. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  exact  idea  of  the  character  oi 
^schylus  as  a  dramatist,  to  those  who  have  not  read  the 
original.  The  plot  or  plan  of  his  plays  is  exceedingly  simple ; 
the  personages  are  few  in  numb^,  and  the  events  follow  one 
anotiier  wiutout  any  cwnplaxify  ax  occaaiming  any  great 
soKpriBe.  Hu  language  is  alwaya  Awoible,  and  tbe  dialogaa 
olear  where  the  &eek  text  has  escaped  dama^ ;  but  im- 
foftonatefy,  in  the  fteqnmt  copyings  to  whioh  the  works  of 
ancient  writers  have  been  snlgeeteo^  they  have  oftoi  vattenA 
sMimis  iiqnry,  and  few  have  sustained  more  0MXU{rtwm  than 
the  plays  <tf  .Aschylus.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  choral 
parts  are  often  exceedingly  obscure,  and  this  obscurity  is 
increased  by  the  wild,  unrestrained,  and  gigantic  conoeptima 
ofthe  poet,  which  seem  as  if  they  oftoi  strove  vrith  the  im- 
perfections of  language,  and  endeavoured  to  find  uttem^ioe 
by  asnpofluity  01  ^mssuHi,  a  heapmg  tomther  of  strong 
iptflNlSt  and  tte  use  of  lony  eonvponiid  woro.  Inn^of 
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tbsM  d«ftota,  vtaioh  often  make  the  poetry  of  iEBohyluB 
bonier  on  bombast,  and  afforded  a  foir  subject  of  ridicule  to 
Atutophiuies  in  his  play  called  the  Ryg*,  we  may  often 
sdmird  in  thia  noble  writer  a  real  sublimity  of  conception,  a 
boldness  of  imagination,  and  a  power  to  paint  what  is  grand 
and  terrific  in  language,  that  for  foroe,  simplicity,  and  truth, 
ve  can  ventare  to  say,  has  never  been  sorpaflsed.  The 
Bngliah  reader  will  get  a  yery  good  idea  n  the  poetiy 
of  .^Mihylna  from  Pio&Mor  Blackie'a  tnaalatMO  of  tlw 
farilofrT  be^nning  with  the  AgamoKion. 

The  play  ot  toe  Pmiimt  ^ddves  a  peeoliar  interest  from 
bring  UB  only  estant  Greek  tragedy  which  treats  of  a  sub- 
ject ooatemporaneous  with  the  age  of  the  writer.  It  was 
written  or  acted  probably  about  ei^t  years  after  the  battle  of 
Salunis,  uul  may  be  ooDsidered  as  the  most  durable  monu- 
ment, created  by  Greoian  genius,  to  commemorate  the  defeat 
of  tibe  Asiatic  invader.  The  poet  writes  as  he  fought,  with  a 
noble  spirit  of  patriotism,  such  as  animates  every  brave  man's 
boeem  when  he  sees  an  invader  dare  to  tread  on  the  hearth 
of  his  beloved  home,  ^schylua  is  one  of  those  brilliant  exam- 
ple from  antiquity,  in  modem  times  but  rarely  seen,  of  a 
man  whose  greatness  in  action  was  accompanied  by  an 
equal  greatneaa  of  itUellectual  powers. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  works  of  ^sdiylus. 
The  first  was  jMrinted  at  Venice  in  1518,  8vo.,  in  the  press 
of  Aldus,  after  his  death;  but  the  A^amtawm  and  CAoe- 
pkori  m  both  inoomplete  in  this  editioD,  and  what  then  is 
ci  the  Jgammmim  is  oddly  enough  tagged  to  the  ChoqtAori, 
whieh  has  lost  its  beginning;  consequently  thia  edition 
oontains  only  nx  plays.  Perhaps  the  best  edition  of  the 
tnt  of  iBBcbyluB  u  by  Wellauer,  2  vols.  Sm  1823. 
An  £ng:lish  metrical  version  of  iEUohylos,  by  Potter,  was 

Eablished  in  1777.  There  are  several  other  English  trans- 
ktions,  either  whole  or  partial.  Among  German  translators 
may  be  mentioned  Voss  and  Droyseo.  WiUiaip  Humboldt's 
toans^tion  of  the  AgatMnmoH  is  highly  spoken  of. 

iESCULA'PIUS,  or  more  properly,  acoording  to  the 
Greek  form  of  his  name,  Asclb'pius,  was  the  god  of  medi- 
oine  in  andent  mythol(^.  Agreeably  to  the  intricacy  and 
oonfUsion  whiota  {wevails  on  that  sulnect,  sevexal  .fisoulqiii 
are  saJkl  to  have  existed ;  and  it  wonld  not  be  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  tnulitioD  really  pdnted  to  so  many  distiDet 
persom,  or  had  meml^  handed  down  di&tent  vanioiis  ai 
the  parentage  of  the  same  man.  Cicero  uentionB  tSuee; 
the  first,  son  of  Apolb,  invented  the  probe,  and  the  art  of 
bandaging  wonada;  the  seeond,  aoa  of  Mercury,  was  strudL 
dead  by  lightDing ;  the  third  was  of  mortal  parentage,  am 
of  Arsippus  and  Arsinoe,  and  fiiat  practised  puling  and 
looth-drawing.  The  Egyptians  also  bad  their  ^SGulajaus 
(as  the  Greeks  call  him),  the  son  of  Hermee.  Of  these  the 
son  of  Apollo  was  by  far  the  most  celebrated.  It  is  he  who 
was  worshipped  in  splendid  temples  at  Epidaurus,  Cos,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  tales  current  among  the  poets  and 
mythologista  refer.  Of  the  most  impoztant  of  these  we  pro- 
eeed  to  give  a  brirf  sketch. 

Asclephis  was  the  son  of  Apollo  hy  Cofenis,  daughtw  ttf 
Phlegyas.  His  mother,  having  succeeded  in  concealing  her 
]wegnancy,  exposed  the  child  upon  Mount  Myrtium,  after- 
wards oaUed  Tittiiium,  in  Argolis,  near  Epidaurus,  A  shep- 
herd, misBing  hie  dc^  and  one  of  his  goats,  sought  the  wan- 
demt  throughout  the  country ;  and  at  last  found  tiirai,  the 
dog  kcepii^  watch  over  a  eluld  enveloped  in  flames,  which 
the  goat  was  suckling.  The  herdsman,  *  thinking  that  it 
was  sKsething  divine,'  and  being  frightened,  went  away  ; 
but  he  spraaa  the  marvel  abroad,  and  U  was  soon  nnsed 
over  all  the  globe,  that  Asclepius  cotdd  heal  every  dbeaae, 
and,  besides,  bring  the  dead  to  life. 

Another  versbn  of  the  story  says,  that  ApoUo^  in  a  fit  ctf 
jealou^,  havii^  caused  the  mother's  death,  the  unbom 
duld  was  snatehed  by  Mercury  (ca-,  according  to  PindBr,  by 
Apcdlo  himself)  from  her  funeral  pile.  TUs  cueumstanoe 
nii^r  he  coonectod  with  the  o&er  story,  wbith  asugna  the 
puentaga  of  .Asonlmus  to  Mercury. 

Aeemiding  to  PiiMar,  Apollo  sent  the  child  to  be  edo- 
Mted  by  the  Centaur  Chiron,  who  instrueled  him  in  medi- 
uo,  as  at  an  afler-period  he  did  Achilles.  Havisff  reaehed 
mmdiood,  he  went  with  Castor  and  Pdhix  on  the  ArsDnan- 
tic  expedttion.  Ketnming  lo  Greece  he  {wactised  wi£  aa>* 
nent  suoeess,  not  merely  curing  all  disrasee,  but  leealHng 
the  dead  to  Ufe.  Among  others,  he  did  this  service  to  Hip- 
poljrtus,  son  of  Theseus.  The  gods  regaidad  this  as  sa  i»- 
vasMB  of  tetr  privilegaB,  and  at  last  Zeoe  ^  Jvnter) 
«towkth*h61d  fvactit&Mr  de«* with  Vgfatikig^  in  


quence  of  a  complaint  lodged  by  Pluto,  that  the  inAnul 
regions  were  entirely  depopuated  by  these  new  prooeedinn. 
ApoUo  revenged  the  deiUh  of  his  son  by  kilting  all  £• 
Cyclopes  who  forged  thunderbolts  for  Zeus,  finally  As- 
clepius was  raised  to  heaven,  and  made  a  consteluuiont 
under  the  name  of  Ophiuchus,  the  &erpent>holdar;  though 
some  say  that  Ophiucntis  is  Hercules. 

In  the  later  ages  of  paganism,  when  scepticism  was  very 
pcevalent,  and  it  wan  uie  fhafaion  to  see  aU^wy  in  every 
mythological  story,  llie  vhtde  was  tiras  expluned:  ^sea- 
lapius  signified  the  air,  the  medium  of  nealUi  and  lift. 
The  sun  was  his  father,  because  ^  sun,  ^b  Hiring  his  course 
agreeably  to  the  ohanges  of  the  seasons,  jiroduoes  a  healthy 
state  of  the  abnosphere.  The  same  ^irit  is  visible  in  tu 
names  given  to  his  daughters,  which  all  but  one  bear  re- 
ference to  the  father's  art :  Hygieia,  health;  Panakeia,  uni- 
versal remedy ;  laso,  healing ;  Aigle,  splendour. 

In  Greece,  the  OTigi;ial  seat  or  Asdepius's  worsh^t  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth-place,  at  Epidaurus; 
where  a  splendid  temple  was  erected  to  his  honour,  adorned 
with  a  enrywlephaniine  (gold  and  ivory)  statue,  half  the 
size  of  the  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens.  He  was 
represented  sitting;  one  hand  holding  a  staff,  the  other 
resting  on  a  serpent's  head;  a  dog  couched  at  his  feet. 
In  eons  and  other  ancient  remains,  be  is  commonly  noa 
with  a  long  beard,  holding  a  staff  with  a  sApent  twined 
about  it  Often,  he  is  accompanied  by  a  cock ;  sometimes 
by  an  owl.  The  cock  was  commonly  sacrificed  to  him, 
as  is  familiarly  known  from  the  last  words  of  Socrates,  as 
reported  by  Plato,  '  Criton,  we  owe  a  cock  to  Asdepius.' 
These  animals  seem  meant  to  ^pifV  the  qualities  whidi  a 
physician  should  possess;  the  owl  being  emblematic  of 
wisdom,  the  cock  of  vigilance,  the  serpent  of  sagacity, 
and,  besides,  of  long  life.  The  latter  was  especially  sacred 
to  Asclepius.  At  Epidaurus  there  was  a  peculiar  breed 
of  yellowish-brown  snakes,  of  large  sise,  harmless,  and 
easuy  tamed,  which  frequented  the  temple,  and  in  the  farm 
of  whitdi  the  god  was  supposed  to  manifest  himself  la 
this  shape  he  was  conveyed  to  Sicyon,  and  at  a  later  puiod, 
B.C.  about  400,  to  Rome,  when  that  city,  being  afflicted  1^ 
peatilHice,  sent  an  embassy,  at  the  commandof  an  nadie, 
to  UUHk  Asclepius  to  their  nelp,  with  due  reqieet  On 
ambawadora  being  introdueea  into  the  temple,  a  serpent 
eame  from  under  the  statue,  and  glided  throiwh  the  mty, 
and  on  board  their  ship.  Ttds,  of  course,  was  the  god,  who, 
in  this  bodily  sha|>e,  signified  his  willingness  to  aooompany 
them.  Arrmng  in  the  Tiber,  be  swam  ashore  to  the  island 
upon  which  his  temple  afterwards  was  buUt.  A  few  inscrip- 
tioua  have  been  found  in  this  island  relating  cures,  and  the 
means  employed.  The  means  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
cures  must  have  been  impostures,  or  have  been  wrought 
by  the  force  of  imaginatifm:  moat  likely  the  former.  It 
was  customary  to  place  similar  inscriptions  in  all  temples  of 
Ascle^us.  At  Epidaurus,  there  were  stones  in  the  sacred 
prednct,  meted  in  commemoration  (tf  euiea  perfbnned  bf 
the  god,  leoerdinf^  in  the  Doiiedialeol,  the  names  and 
diseases  of  die  patients,  and  det£li^  the  method  of  enrea 
employed.  Six  of  these  remained  whui  Fansaoiaa  visited  tha 
place ;  and,  bevdes,  an  ancient  pillar,  commemorating  the  gift 
of  twen^  horses  1^  Hippolytus,  in  latitude  for  hia  restora- 
tion to  Ufe.  Similar  testimonials  m  aapwstition  may  still 
be  seen  even  in  our  own  country.  At  least  such  did  exist, 
a  few  years  ago,  at  the  well  of  Holywell,  in  Fhntabire. 

Of  the  extent  of  Asdepius's  uiowledge,  and  of  his  me- 
thod of  practice,  or  rather  of  that  which  |n«vailed  in  the 
early  ages  befbre  the  Trejan  war,  we  know  litUe.  His  sons, 
Macbaon  and  Podalirios,  who  fbught  before  Troy,  and  ore 
D&ea  mentioned  in  Homer,  seem  only  to  have  meddled  with 
external  injuriea.  Pindar,  in  a  passage  of  ratbw  dmibcfii] 
meaning,  seems  to  confine  the  fiiAier's  skill  within  the  same 
limitB,  wboi  be  speaks  of  him  as  healing  thooe  alflietad  wifli 
self-fndueedidoHt^womids  fiicm  brass  or  stonsi  or  hquriets 
from  snmmra-  heat,  or  toli.  His  nmedies,  on  tiw  same  aii- 
thni^;  wwn  imantatiimik  soothing  drinks,  eKiemal  q>pU- 
eationa,  and  knifb.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
whieh  Plato  (Rep.  iii  $  14),  inveighing  against  the  effe- 
minacy of  bis  own  times,  contrasts  the  attention  cf  phyii- 
oians  to  die*,  exoeise,  wi^  the  negbgeace  of  the  sons 
of  Asclepius  in  these  respects;  quoting  a  peaeage  from 
Homer,  in  which  Macbaon,  returnmg  from  battle  severely 
wounded,  partakes  inmiediately  of  a  mess  of  meal  laA 
cheese,  mixed  up  in  shrong  Praranian  wiiu  (H.  A.  (39.) 
HooontiiHNitltetitia  not  to  ba  imaMd  AacAffta  Me4 
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duongh  ignorance  to  totch  his  aons  gymnastic  medicine,  by 
which  he  means  diet,  exercise,  aiid  fevery  sort  of  care  by 
which  a  weak  constitution  can  be  stivngtheneil ;  but  rather 
that  the  ^od  meant  medicine  to  proOt  those  only  who  had 
some  occidental  ailment,  but  sound  constitutions.  This  waa 
the  reason  that  Machaon  and  Podalirius  paid  no  attention 
to  their  patients,  except  to  dress  their  wounds ;  if  the  men 
were  sound,  wine  and  cheese  would  not  hurt  them  ;  if  not, 
let  them  die,  and  make  room  for  better  men.  The  argument 
ia  well  suited  to  the  general  tenor  of  Plato's  book  :  a  «im- 
jAei  in&reace  is,  that  Asclepius  did  not  give  preoeptH  rela^ 
five  to  diet,  and  the  treatment  of  internal  diBeases,  oecause 
he  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  passage  is,  at 
least,  good  eridence  as  to  what  the  Asclepian  practice  was 
snppoKd  to  be  in  Plato's  age.  Gymnastic  medicine  was  in- 
tnduoed  by  Herodicus,  B.C.  about  440. 

For  some  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  medical  science, 
if  it  deserves  that  name,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
temples  of  Asclepius,  in  which  his  descendants,  the  Ascle- 
paoBf  who  formed  the  priesthood,  were  alone  allowed  to  prac- 
tise until,  in  later  times,  pupils  were  admitted  into  the  brother- 
hood, havins  been  solemnly  initiated,  and  sworn  to  conform  to 
its  rules.  Probsybly  they  made  a  large  profit  of  the  credulity 
of  their  patients.  Their  presumed  impostures  have  been 
iDughly  handled  by  the  Athenian  comic  poet  Aristophanes 
in  his  play  of  the  Plutus.  The  most  celebrated  temples, 
besides  that  at  Epidaurus,  were  those  of  Rhodes,  Cnidus, 
lod  Cos,  where  Hipsocrates,  a  native  of  the  it<Iand,  is 
uid  to  have  profited  by  the  records  preserved  in  the 
teiaple.  Croton  and  Cyrene  also  possessed  schools  of 
memcine.  The  practice  seems  to  nave  been  intended 
chiefly  to  work  on  the  imagination.  The  god  often  ^ave 
his  own  prescriptions  in  dreams  and  visions,  and  Ihe  patients 
wae  to  be  prepared  by  religious  rites  for  this  divine  in- 
tarooorse.  Batning,  abstinence,  and  tranquillity,  assisted 
by  a  confident  hope  of  benefit,  may  often  have  produced 
ray  beneficial  efi'ecta  ;  and,  in  a  long  course  of  experience, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  valuable  knowledge  of 
aymptom*  and  remedies  must  have  been  collected.  Of  the 
incress  which  the  AsclepiadiB  appear  to  have  made,  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  untwr  the  article  Hippoeiates. 

^'SCULUS.  or  the  HORSE-CHE STNUt.  is  a  genus 
«f  phnte  belonginfr  to  the  natural  order  Sapindacese.  It 
couists  of  trees  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  America 
and  Asia,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  lor  their  forming  in  some  sort  a  type  of  tropical 
ngetatioii  in  northern  latitudes.  It  must  not  be  confounded 
wiUi  the  ^aculus  of  the  Romans,  which  was  a  kind  of 
Mk  See  QuBSCDs.  The  best  known  species  is  the  common 
imx-eheainut,  ^aoulus  Hippocastauum,  a  very  handsome 
finhar  trM,  formerly  much  used  for  avenues,  and  still  ex- 
tnsvely  planted  wherever  louod  masses  of  wood,  or  gay 
Igwwmg  trees,  are  required.  Its  bark  and  its  nuts  are  dso 
wongUie  more  useM  products  that  the  hardy  trees  of  this 
daate  afford.  It  is  veiV  singular  that  the  native  country 
this  species  should  be  unknown.  One  writer  says  it  in- 
Uati  the  Dor^iem  parts  of  Asia  \  another,  that  it  is  found 
■  tfae  eold  provinces  of  India ;  and  a  third  assigns  it  to  the 
Tmntain  cnains  of  Asia  Minor ;  while  all  the  positive  in- 
faip^rim  that  books  really  afford  is,  that  it  was  brought  to 
Tieua  from  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
WBfary.  and  wis  thence  dispersed  tmough  all  Europe.  No 
tea  of  H  has  been  met  with  by  the  botanists  who  have  ex- 
iwed  N«pal  and  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  so  that  India 
mj  be  eonsideied  as  certainly  not  producing  it,  although 
ihBti  iMembliur  the  horse-chestnut  (see  Patia)  have  been 
VlKled  by  Dr.  WalUch,  Mr.  Ro^le,  and  othera,,among  the 
mUs  wegetatioB  of  that  Indo- Siberian  region.  It  is  more 
some  of  the  almost  unknown  provinces,  lying 
hlawQ  Caabin  ia  Persia  and  Balk,  will  prove  to  be  the 
■tiw  eonntry  of  the  species  in  question.  The  popular  name 
fcrw  fhettnnt  has  arisen  6om  the  custom  among  the 
iWfci  ef  gciadiDg  the  nuts  and  mixing  them  with  the  pro- 
im  given  to  hones  that  are  broken-winded.    Starch  is 


jirfind  in  very  considerable  quantity  by  the  nuts ;  but 
^mg  are  not  used  tn  the  preparation  of  the  starch  of  com- 
mtm.   Tba^  oontain,  moieover,  so  large  a  quantity  of  pot- 
as  te  be  a  useful  substitute  for  soap ;  on  me  latter 
,  &ey  ware  fomArly  Employed  extensively  in  the 
of  bleachine  yam,  but  we  now  seldom  used.  The 
tit  the  dried  nut  excites  sneezing ;  the  bark,  which 
a  great  deal  of  tannin,  is  not  a  bad  substitute  for 
baxk  in  fevers;  and,  flntUly,  the  starch  of  the  nuts, 


deprived  of  its  bitterness  by  maceration  in  weak  ley,  has  been 
recommended  as  excellent  nutritious  food  for  horses,  goats, 
oxen,  and  sbeep.  The  general  characters  of  the  horse-chest- 
nut too  well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  forest 
tree,  it  is  well  adapted  to  light  lands,  upon  which  it  will  thrive, 
alttuugh  they  may  be  very  sterile ;  m  tenacious  clay,  it  ii 
always  stunted  and  unhealthy,  as  in  the  Regent's  Park; 
in  nch  alluvial  soil,  it  acquires  its  greatest  beauty.  The 
timber  is  soft  and  spongy,  and  therefore  of  little  value.  There 
are  no  very  old  specimens  in  this  country,  the  species  having 
been  introduced,  as  it  is  said,  only  in  1629  ;  one  of  the  most 
ancient  is  yet  growing  opposite  the  Roebuck  Inn,  in  the 
village  of  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  of  which  the  following  is  a 


[i¥!tculiu,  or  t  lie  HoTM-Chntnutj 

Many  varieties  of  the  horse-chestnut  are  cultivated  by 
e;ardenen;,  such  as  the  gold-striped  and  the  silver-striped; 
but  they  are  not  worth  culture. 

A  second  species,  the  .^culm  Okiotensis,  Is  found  wild 
in  North  America,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  between 
Pittsburg  and  Marietta.  In  stature  it  varies  from  ten  to 
thirty-five  feet;  and  differs  from  the  common  kind  in  having 
larger  and  much  more  undulated  leaves.  In  America,  it 
flowers  veiy  early  in  the  spring,  producing  lai^  bunches  of 
blossoms  01  a  pure  white.  [Loudon  does  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Lindley  in  considering  thi.s  as  a  distinct  Rpcciea.] 

Beeides  these,  a  third  specie?,  ^sculus  camea — or,  ao  it 
ia  sometimes  called,  jEscuIus  nibicu/ida,  or  rosea — is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  gordens.  Its  origin  is  doubtful;  it 
differs  from  the  common  horse-chestnut  in  not  attaining  so 
large  a  size,  and  in  having  deep  rose-coloured  blos-soms  of 
striing  beauty.  For  all  purposes  of  ornament,  this  is  much 
superior  to  the  common  kind. 

Under  the  genus  ^sculus  it  is  customary  to  include  the 
huckt-eye  chestnuts  of  North  America ;  but,  as  these  species 
have  a  peculiar  habit,  and  a  fruit  the  surface  of  which  is 
destitute  of  the  spines  with  which  the  shell  of  the  horse- 
chestnuts  is  armed,  they  are  now  distinguished  by  the  generic 
name  of  Pavia,  which  see. 

The  two  first  species  of  horse-chestnut  are  propagated  by 
sowing  their  seeds  either  in  the  autumn  at  such  a  depth  below 
the  surface  as  to  he  secure  from  the  attacks  of  mice,  or  else 
in  the  spring ;  but  in  the  latter  case  they  must  be  preserved 
during  the  winter  in  heaps  of  sand.  The  seeds  should  not  be 

tilaced  less  than  six  inches  apart  in  the  beds,  because  the 
eaves  are  so  large  as  to  require  more  than  usual  space  to 
expose  themselves  to  light  The  last  species,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  first,  not  yielding  seeds,  are  multiplied  by 
budding  upon  the  common  herse-chestnut. 

jESO'PUS,  now  commonly  called  JEhot,  a  Grecion 
author,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centtu? 
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B.  c,  contemporary  vitii  Solou  aiid  Hsistxatus.  He  ia 
usually  acknowledged  oh  the  inventor  of  those  short  moral 
fictiona  to  which  we  especially  appropriate  the  name  of 
fables.  The  popular  stones  of  him  are  derived  from  a  Life, 
mitten  and  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  Fables,  bearing  the 
name  of  ^aop,  by  Maxliqiis  Flanudes.  a  Constantinopolitan 
monk,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
contains  a  distorted  view  of  the  few  incidents  in  his  history 
which  can  be  said  to  be  known,  mixed  with  a  long  series  of 
dnll  bufibonery,  and  improbable  or  impossible  adventures, 
and  lepieBents  jBsop  hmiself  as  a  monster  of  personal  de- 
faaalEy,  fluently  ibr  the  sake  of  contrasting  his  wit  and 
aouteness  with  his  bodily  defects.  This  life  is  now  given 
up,  by  genend  consent,  as  totally  unworthy  of  credit;  yet 
Asop's  tticUness  is  still  commemorated  in  almost  every 
account  of  him,  although  it  depends  for  its  acceptation 
solely,  as  we  believe,  on  the  justly-contemned  authority  of 
Planudea,  and  probably  was  devised  to  attract  readers  by  a 
strong  dose  of  the  marvellous.  There  is  no  allusion  to 
these  personal  peculiarities  in  any  classical  author,  and 
strong  negative  reasons  have  been  urged  for  believing  that 
none  such  existed.  See  Bentley's  Disaeriation  upon  Msop, 
subjoined  to  that  upon  Phalaris. 

Rejecting  these  idle  and  vulgar  fictions,  if  we  seek  for 
information  in  elder  writes,  tliere  is  little  to  be  feund  re- 
lating to  the  personal  histcv^  of  Maap.  The  place  of  his 
birth,  like  that  Horner'^  is  matter  of  question ;  Samoa, 
Sardis,  GotiBum  in  Fhry^m,  and  Mesembria  in  Thrace, 
laying  dahn  alike  to  that  dodout.  The  eaily  part  of  his 
1^  was  spent  in  tdavery,  and  the  names  of  three  his  mas- 
ters have  been  preserved:  Dinarchus,  an  Athenian,  in 
whose  service  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  a  correct  and  pure 
knowle<^e  of  Greek ;  Xanthus,  a  Samian,  who  figures  in 
Planudes  as  a  philosopher,  in  order  that  the  capacity  of  the 
slave  may  be  set  off  by  the  incapacity  of  the  master ;  and 
ladmon,  or  Idmon,  another  Samian,  by  whom  he  was 
enfranchised.  Ho  acquired  a  hi^h  reputation  in  Greece  for 
that  species  of  composition  which,  after  him,  was  called 
.Asopian,  and,  in  consequence,  was  solicited  by  CnBsus  to 
take  up  bis  abode  at  the  Lydiui  court.  Here  he  is  said  to 
have  met  Sobn,  and  to  have  rebuked  the  sage  for  his  un- 
ooiutljr  ws^  of  inculcating  moral  lessons. 

He  is  stud  to  have  vidted  Athens  during  the  usurpation 
of  Piaistratus,  and  to  have  composed  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Frogs  for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens  (Fheedrus,  1.  2). 
Being  charged  by  CrcBsus  with  an  embassy  to  Delphi,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  to 
every  Delphian,  a  quarrel  arose  between  him  and  the  ati- 
zenti,  in  consequence  of  which  he  returned  the  money  to  his 
patron,  alleging  that  those  for  whom  it  was  meant  were 
unworthy  of  it.  The  disappointed  party,  in  return,  got  up  a 
charge  (n  sacrilege,  upon  which  they  put  him  to  death.  A 
pestilence  which  ensued  was  attributed  to  this  crime,  and 
m  consequence  tiiOT  made  proclamation  at  aU  the  public 
assemblies  <rif  the  Chwnan  nation,  of  tiieir  willingness  to 
make  compensation  fiv  Mwap'^  deaUi,  to  any  one  who 
should  appear  to  claim  it  A  grandson  of  his  master 
ladmon  at  length  claimed  and  received  it,  no  person  more 
closely  connected  with  the  sufferer  having  8{>peared.  This 
singular  tale  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hraodotua,  and  as  it 
must  have  taken  place,  if  not  witlun  his  own  knowledge,  at 
least  within  the  memory  of  many  with  whom  he  might  have 
conversed,  we  cannot  mubt  the  truth  of  the  relation. 

The  time  of  .^sops  death  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it 
as  early  as  the  £3d  Olympiad,  about  565  u.c.  I£  however, 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  scattered  notices  which  we  have 
combined,  be  was  at  Athens  during  the  usurpation  of  Fisis- 
tratos*  and  met  with  his  death  in  the  service  of  Croesus, 
and,  therefine,  beftire  the  capture  of  Sardis  and  fall  of  the 
Xiydian  kingdom.  This,  accrading  to  Newton's  chronology, 
would  fix  l&  dea&  in  the  57th  or  sstii  Olympiad,  between 
the  yean  fldO  and  544  n.c.  liie  Athenians  erected  a  statue 
in  his  honour,  from  the  band  of  the  celebrated  sculptor 


ere  is  abundant  proof  that  fables,  passing  under  the 
name  of  .^Bsop,  were  current  and  popular  in  Athens  during 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  literary  history,  and  not  much 
more  than  a  century  afler  the  death  of  the  supposed  author. 
The  '  drolleries  of  J^sop  *  {Kiawiruca  lyeXoia)  are  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  in  terms  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
were  commonly  repeated  at  convivial  parties.  Socrates,  in 
prison,  turned  into  verse  '  those  that  he  knew:'  and  Plato, 
vfao  banishes  ^  flctiena  of  Homer  ftom  his  ideal  repid^ 


speaks  vrith  high  praise  of  the  tendency  of  those  of  .£sop. 
Demetrius  Phiuereus  made  a  collection  of  .^sopeau  fables; 
and  we  hear  of  two  metrical  versions  of  them,  of  still  later 
date,  one  by  an  anonymous  author,  the  other  by  Babrius. 
Phsedrus  published  a  collection  of  fables  in  Latin  verse,  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  the  materials  of  which  he  professes  to  have 
taken  from  ifisop ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  nearest 
wproaeh  to  the  substanoe  of  the  cniginal  apologues  may 
there  be  found.  There  is  another  coOeetion,  written  in. 
draiac  verse,  in  the  fourth  century,  Inr  Avienus. 

Ttwre  is  no  ground  whatever  for  believing  that  the  <^eek 
prose  fables,  which  pass  under  the  name  of  JBsop,  are  reaUy 
of  his  composition,  at  least  t^t  they  came  irom  his  han^ 
in  their  present  state.  Those  which  are  substantially  the 
same  wiu  the  fables  of  Pbsdrus,  the  oldest  to  which  we  can 
assign  a  certain  date,  may  be  believed,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  to  have  originally  emanated  from  the 
Grecian  author.  The  total  number  of  them  is  about  290  or 
300,  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parcels: 
those  published  by  Planudes,  in  number  144,  which  contain 
internal  evidence  that,  as  far  as  composition  is  concerned, 
they  are  of  late  date,  and  probably  written  by  Planudes 
himself;  and  a  second  collection,  of  136,  first  published  m 
1610  by  Nereletus  ftom  manuscripts  at  Heidelberg.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  not  one  of  ttieae  M8S.  contwns  the 
fobl^  published  by  Planudes ;  and  that  the  editor  expnsses 
his  behejf  that  they  are  the  work  of  different  hands.  Some 
he  attributes  to  the  monks,  because  they  contain  allusions  to 
the  monastic  life ;  which  is,  at  least,  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  late  date.  This  edition,  which  is  a  sort  of  corpus 
fabularum,  contains  297  fables  ascribed  to  .^sop,  and  40  <^ 
the  rhetorician  Aphthonius,  who  lived  in  the  third  century ; 
besides  various  metrical  versions  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  eastern  philosopher  and  fabulist  Lokman  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  have  been  the  same  person  as  .£sop.  The 
fbrmer,  by  the  Mohammedan  authorities,  is  made  contem- 
porary with  David  and  Solomon;  but  his  hutory  is  too 
uncertain  fbr  us  to  speculate  upon  it  It  is,  at  least,  certain 
that  the  same  &bles  are  to  be  found  current  under  the 
names  of  each,  and  that  the  correspondence  between  Hbmx 
personal  histories,  as  commonly  told,  is  too  close  to  be 
entirelraceidental.  [See  Babeius,  Lokuan.] 

.£StHE'TICS  C^^hetik)  is  the  designation  given  by 
German  writers  to  a  branch  of  philosopmcal  inquiry,  the 
object  of  which  is  a  philosophical  theory  of  the  beautiful,  or, 
more  definitely  expressed,  a  philosophy  of  poetry  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  which  has  by  them  been  raised  to  tiie  rank  of 
a  separate  science.  The  word  ^stheWt  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  verb  tuaSavofiat,  ( I  foel,  or  I  am  sensible,)  and  was 
first  us^  as  a  scientific  term  by  Alexander  Baumgarteh,  a 
disciple  of  Christian  Wolf,  who  in  his  Mstheiica  (F^ankfini. 
1750-58,  2  vols.  8vo.)  considered  beauty  as  a  given  property 
of  objects,  which  we  are  becoming  sensible.  "We  perceive 
beau^,  says  Baumgarten,  wherever  we  meet  vrith  perfectioa 
manj^lested  in  realitf ,  and  a  thing  ia  perfect  if  it  is  adequate 
to  its  notion:  beauty,  aooordin^y,  is  the  perfoctness  of  an 
object  manifested  in  its  appearance.  The  impulse  to  a 
deeper  research  into  the  essence  of  beauty  was  given  by 
Winkelmann,  who,  without  embodying  his  views  in  a  regular 
system,  developed  them  chiefly  in  reviewing  and  appreciating 
the  remainsof  ancient  sculpture.  He  adopted  neither  Baum- 
garten's  *  adequateness  of  an  object  to  its  notion,'  nor  the 
sensual  principle  which  had  been  proposed  by  Edmund 
Burke  as  the  criterion  of  beauty ;  but  considered  the  ideatof 
beauty  as  dwelling  in  the  divine  mind,  and  as  passing  over 
from  that  source  into  individual  objects.  Kant  denied  the 
possibility  of  a  strict  science  of  beauty,  inasmuch  as  beauty, 
according  to  him,  is  not  a  property  of  objects,  but  has  its 
origin  in  the  disposition  of  our  mental  faculties.  We  pre- 
suppose, says  he,  that  some  notion  is  contained  in  the  appa^ 
rent  object,  though  we  are  unable  abstractedly  to  express 
that  notion ;  we  assume  that  a  tendmcy  towards  some  pur- 

Sise  has  presided  over  tiie  ^mmatini  of  the  manifold  vanety 
splayed  before  us,  though  we  cannot  precisely  define  that 
purpose, — and  this  supposition  or  assumption  forms  the  basis 
of  our  perception  of  beauty.  Schelhng's  view  of  beauty  and* 
art  it  is  difficult  to  state  concisely.  His  *  System  of  tran- 
scendental idealism'  establishes  the  principle,  that  mind  and 
nature,  or  conscious  and  unconscious  existence,  are  primarily 
identind ;  that  the  laws  discoverable  in  nature  must  accord- 
ingly  be  traceable  to  the  laws  of  consciousness,  whilBt,  vice 
versd,  the  laws  of  consciousness  must  admit  ofbeing  reoogniied 
as  being  likewise  the  laws  of  nataue :  in  the  loiriiie  Bind 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQIC 
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both  exist  in  alMolnte  idenUtjr.  The  artist  is  to  produce  in 
his  rniod  an  intellecta&l  intaiti<m  analogous  to  thu  identity, 
and  the  expresdon  which  he  gives  to  uie  identity  thus  ar- 
rived at  is  the  work  of  art.  Beauty,  according  to  SchelHi^i 
is  that  manifestation  o(  tiie  principle  of  art  where  the  iidlnite 
appearo  contained  in,  or  represented  by  the  flnit^  or  where, 
ia  the  very  object,  the  diffirence  between  the  consdoos  and 
the  nnconficioos  (mind  and  natore)  is  annnlled. 

Hml  VIS  the  first  to  carry  out  this  nrindple  into  a 
ttomyuAe  system.  With  him,  as  with  Schemng,  me  beauti- 
ftil  IS  the  ideal  in  the  form  of  a  finite  phenomenon.  The 
first  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  therofore,  is  the  beanttfnl 
in  nature  and  history.  This  beauty  in  nature  ia  casual, 
tranaienL  and  mixed  with  what  is  ug-ly;  a  defect  arising 
from  its  being  unconscious.  The  beautiful  in  a  conscious  state 
exists  in  the  sensaous  mind  or  &ncy.  But  fimcy  is  merely 
inward ;  it  most  therefore  embody  itself,  and  this  embodi- 
ment or  realisation  is  art.  The  various  arts  are  progretteive 
itim,  by  which  the  mind  works  itself  free  of  matter ; 
in£itectuTe,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  thoroughly  ma- 
loial  arts;  mnsic^  less  so;  and  poetry  is  the  transition  of 
fte  mind  to  pure  thought.  From  this  point  of  view, 
■Ethetics  is  really  a  science  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
beautifhL  of  which  art  is  only  a  province. 

The  above  meagre  definibona  may  serve  to  characterise 
Uie  points  from  which  some  of  the  principal  German 
philoeoplierB  have  started  in  their  systems  of  eestbetics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  popular  German 
works  on  sesthetica : — Jean  Paul's  (F.  lUcnter's)  Vorsdtule 
der  JEsthetikj  2d  ed. ;  Stu^art,  1813.  Bouterwek's 
UutUt,  2d  ed. }  Leipzig,  1815.  Solger's  Enotn :  vier  Oe»- 
vrdehe  ^Aer  das  SchOne  vnd  die  Kunst ;  Berlin,  1815 :  and 
ois  VoHesungen  aber  ^sthetik,  heroMxegeben  von  K.  W.  L. 
Bes»t;  Leip^  1839.  Hegel's  JBsthetth,  2d  ed.  3  vols., 
Beriin,  1S43.  Wdsae's  Sifstgn  der  jBsthettk;  Leipzig,  1630. 
Vischer's  ^sthetik;  ReutL,  1846.  Ruge's  Neue  VorschuU 
ier  JBsthetik  ;  Halte,  1837. 

JESTUARY,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  geographical 
description,  ana  generally  in  the  sense  of  *  a  wide  opening 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  in  which  the  tide  rises  an  d:  falls? 
Thos,  the  outlet  of  the  Mersev  at  Liverpool,  that  of  the 
H umber  at  Hull,  and  the  Soiway  Frith,  may  be  called 
feetnaries.  The  name  has  been  derived  from  a  Latin  word, 
attus,  which  sometimes  signifies  '  a  violent  motion  of  the 
ae»-water.* — [See  Bat  and  Goit.] 

iBTHER,  or  Etheb,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  used  to  signify  a  highly  volatile,  penetrating,  and  com- 
bustible fluid,  several  kmds  of  which  may  be  produced  by 
the  actitm,  directiy  and  indirectlyi  of  dimrent  adda  upon 
dcohol  (smrit  of  wine).  Hie  ether  which  was  &Bt  known, 
and  which  is  still  most  largely  prqHured,  is  die  sulphuric 
etiber,  procnied  distilling  a  mixture  of  solphurio  acid  and 
aloduu.  Althotvfh  its  name  would  imply  the  presence  of 
■i^ihur  or  sulpharic  add,  yet  it  contains  neither  of  these 
Bohstances,  and  therein  differs  from  several  of  the  other 
ethers,  such  as  nitric  ether,  which  retain  a  portion  of  the 
add  employed  in  their  preparation  as  one  of  their  essaitial 
oonatitnents. 

Till  recently,  sulphuric  ether  was  obtained  simply 
diatiUing  tc^ther  aicohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  process 
WBS  as  foUows: — 16  ounces  of  alcohol  wero  placra  in  a 
retort,  and  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  cautiously 
a^ed,  the  mixture  being  at  the  same  time  occasionally 
dttken.  A  cooled  recover  having  been  attached  to  the 
neek  of  the  retort,  the  mixture  contained  in  the  lattra  was 
ondckly  raised  in  temperature.  The  operation  was  continued 
bO  about  10  ounces  had  distilled  over,  after  which  an  addi- 
tioiial  8  ounces  o£  alcdiol  were  poured  into  the  retort,  and 
the  heat  continu^  till  &e  mixture  began  to  froth,  by  which 
tnne  about  9  ounces  more  ether  had  passed  over.  The 
product  of  distillation  was  a  mixture  of  ether,  alcohol,  and 
water,  and  was  treated  with  potash  so  long  as  that  substance 
oontinned  to  be  dissolved  by  it.  A  dense  hqnid  was  thus 
fiinned  by  the  solution  of  the  pota^  in  the  alcohol  and 
water,  and  upon  which  the  ether  floated.  The  latter  was 
poured,  into  a  retort,  and  about  nine-tenths  of  it  distilled. 

The  new  process  takes  advantage  of  the  fact,  that  whilst 
during  the  etheriflcation  of  the  alcohol  the  sm^orio  add 
jda^  an  active  par^  yet  when  the  final  stagB, »  reached, 
ue  add  femaina  comparatively  unaltered.  Five  parts  of 
alcohol,  of  at  least  90  per  cent.,  are  placed  in  a  glass  or 
leaden  a&i,  and  are  mixed  with  9  parts  of  eulphunc  add. 
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temperature ;  whilst  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  Pasd^  to  tha 
lower  part  of  tiie  still,  more  alcohol  is  allowed  tomiw  into 
it  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of  ether  escaping  from  it  by 
distilbtion.  In  short,  for  every  drop  of  ether  which  eaeapes 
from  the  heated  vessel,  a  drop  of  alcohol  floira  in  to  take  its 
piece,  and  thus  the  same  level  of  liqnid  is  k^  up.  It  ia 
necetuary  that  the  heated  mixture  be  xmt  in  a  state  of  hridc 
ebullition,  at  a  temperature  about  800^  F.,  and  the  additiou 
of  alcdiol  be  made  cautiously,  so  as  not  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature; for  should  the  boiling-point  be  reduced  below 
260°  F.,  the  alcohol  distils  over  very  nearly  as  pore  as  it 
fiows  in.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alcohol  be  not  added 
in  suffident  qnantity,  the  acid  will  soon  |ireponderate,  and 
the  result  will  be,  that  the  temperature  wilt  rise  to  at  least 
320°  F.,  and  the  alcohol,  instead  of  passinjr  over  as  ether, 
will  escape  prindpally  as  defiant  gas.  Great  care  must 
therefore  t)e  taken  that  the  conditions  requisite  to  keep  up  s 
normal  temperature  of  about  300°  F.  are  fulfilled. 

The  ready  passage  of  alcohol  into  e&iBT  appeara  at  flnt 
sight  a  more  simple  matter  than  the  recognised  Utamj  nfSL 
aSow  us  to  believe.  Both  anhatancfla  agree  in  so  &r  u  thqr 
are  composed  of — 


Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen  . 


I  ^mhol  C' 
symbol 
symbol 


H),       .  8 

O),   .      -  1 


atcma, 
atom; 


and  differ  in  the  alcohol  possessing  over'  and  above  these  la 
atom  of  water  (8ymb<^  HO)  chemically  combined  with 
them.  This  will  be  more  apparent  when  th^  are  nftt- 
sented  symbolically : 


Ether, 
Akohol,  . 


C,H,0, 
CH.O,  HO. 


Conmdering  the  very  great  affiid^  wfaieh  suMiinie  mU 
has  for  water,  and  the  power  which  it  has  (tf  iwibiqg  nb- 
Btances  of  any  water  whidi  tiiry  may  contain,  it  was  utalBl 
to  sumos^  as  the  earlier  chemists  did,  that  in  the  proe—  of 
ethenxtcation,  the  sulphuric  add  converted  the  alcohd  iqlo 
ether,  by  direetly  withdrawing  and  retainine  the  atoon 
of  water ;  but  although  this  is  one  of  the  finalsteps  in  the 
process,  yet  there  are  events  of  prior  occurrence,  which  are 
necessary  to  a  proper  understandmg  of  what  takes  place. 

When  alcohol  and  sulphuric  add  are  mixed  m  equal 
weights,  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  then  cooled,  an  add 
is  produced,  called  the  sulpnoviiUe,  If  to  the  cold  solution 
there  be  added  chalk,  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  predpi 
tatee,  and  on  being  filtered,  a  dear  loluticm  ia  obtained, 
whidi  on  evaporatum  and  cooling  depomts  crystals  of  sul- 
phovinate  of  lime.  From  this  sulpfaurio  add  can  s^Murate 
the  lime,  and  ther^  leave  pure  suhJicvinio  add  m  tha 
liquid.  It  is  upon  the  fbrmatini,  and  thereafter  tiie  breakmg 
up  of  this  add,  that  the  modem  theory  of  the  fimoation  « 
euier  ia  based. 

The  process  consists  of  two  stages :  the  first  is  the  forma- 
tion of  sulphovinic  add,  which  condsts  of  ether,  water,  and 
sulphuric  add  chemically  combined,  and  expressed  by  the 
formula  C.H.O,  HO,  2S0, ;  and  the  second  is  the  decom- 
podtion  of  this  substance  into  ether,  C(H,0,  and  hydrated 
sulphuric  add,  HO,  2S0|.  These  changes,  so  very  dis- 
similar, occur  at  almost  precisdythe  same  temperature;  and 
when  steady  ebullition  is  kept  up,  they  happen  nearly 
nmultaneously.  The  aloohol  of  commerce  which  is  em- 
ployed contains  water  as  a  dilutant,  as  wdl  aa  that  present 
m  chemical  combuution ;  and  during  the  first  stage  of  the 
operation  this  water  is  detadied,  at  the  same  time  a  portioa 
(tt  water  which  accompanies  the  sulphuric  odd  of  commerce 
(HO,  SO,)  is  detached  also.  There  is  thus  water  in  a  free 
state  present  in  the  mixture,  and  as  an  atom  of  ether  ia 
evdved  during  the  second  stage,  and  rises  throof^  the 
liquid,  it  carries  along  with  it  an  atom  of  water,  alUioii^ 
the  etiier  and  the  water  thus  pass  over  together  they  are 
not  chemically  combined. 

*  The  old  process  involved  a  great  loss  of  both  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid,  dther  from  the  temperature  being  too  high 
or  too  low ;  but  in  the  neto  method,  the  loss  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  hitter  has  received  the  name  of  the  0m- 
tinaous  pncess,  from  the  same  qumtity  of  aulf^iixio  add 
being,  thearrtically  speaking,  of  service  for  an  indeflmte 
period. 

The  crude  ether,  as  thus  obtained,  containa  some  alcohol,  a 
littie  add,  and  is  much  diluted  by  the  presence  of  water. 
It  is  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  sdutKU  of  potash,  to  neuta'alise 
tihe  add,  and  distilled  in  a  vapour  ban.    Qniefchm^  or 
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dblonds  of  etionini,  ii  then  added,  and  after  dkestion  for 
mne  days,  the  final  distillation  is  performed,  product 
IB  sulpharic  ether,  still  omtaining,  however,  a  minate 
qoantit^r  of  alcohol. 

Ether  is  a  cdourleae,  bansparent,  limpid  liquid,  of  a 
pimgent,  cooliiig,  and  sweetish  taate,  and  a  praetrating'  and 
pleasant  odoar ;  it  is  extremely  exMbratingf,  and  when  its 
Taponr  mixed  with  air  is  inhaled  hr  the  nostrils,  a  remark- 
able kind  of  intoxication  ia  produced.  Its  continued  inhala- 
tion renders  a  patient  insensible  to  pain ;  and  this  led  to  its 
beir^  extensrely  need  some  years  ago  in  Bnrgi<»l  operations, 
for  which  chloroform  is  now  preferred.  [See  Chlorofobm 
in  Suppl.]  Ether  ia  extremely  volatile,  and  when  poured 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  a  consido^ble  portion  of  it 
evaporates.  During  evaporation  much  cold  is  produced,  as 
may  be  experienced  by  letting  some  fall  on  1^  hand.  This 
property  may  be  better  seen  \ij  dipping  a  small  glass  vessel 
coDtainmz  water,  and  surrounded  by  cloth,  repeatedly  into 
ether,  and  allowing  the  ether  to  evaptarate  after  each  im- 
mersion, when  the  water  in  the  glass  will  become  frozen  by 
tSie  coM  produced.  In  the  open  air,  ether  boils  at  76*  P., 
and  in  a  vacuum  at  20°  below  zero;  were  it  not  therefore  ibr 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  ether  would  always  exist  in 
the  gaseous  state.  Its  specific  gravity  at  GO"  i»  0'725,  water 
at  the  same  temperature  being  taken  as  1*000.  The  density 
of  the  vapour  of  ether  is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air  about  as 
2'086  is  to  1*000,  conseijuently  it  ia  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  heavier  than  ordmair  bit.  Ether  remains  liquid  even 
when  exposed  to  a  cold  of  58"  below  zero,  or  90'  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  It  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  has  a  high  reactive  index. 
It  combines  sparingly  with  water,  nine  parts  of  the  latter 
bdng  (miy  able  to  take  up  one  of  ether^  but  with  alcohol  it 
nnita  in  all  proportions.  EUier  and  its  vapour  are  very 
inflammable;  and  during  combustion,  water  and  carbomc 
acid  are  fonned  by  the  union  of  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  When  allowed  to  difiuse  itself 
through  a  jar  containing  oxygen  or  air,  a  gaseous  mixture  is 
ftrmed,  which  explodes  violently  when  an  electric  spark  is 
passed  through,  or  a  light  is  brought  near.  For  this  reason, 
great  care  is  taken  in  the  manufactories  where  ether  is  pre- 
pared on  the  lai^e  scale,  that  no  naked  light  is  brought  into 
the  room  where  the  ether  is  condensed ;  and  to  guard  as 
much  as  possible  against  accidenta,  the  still  ia  heattd  by 
high-presaure  steam. 

Ether  dissolves  many  of  the  resins,  caoutchouc,  several 
fiirms  of  extractive  matter,  the  alkaloids,  and  the  iSzed  and 
volatile  oils.  It  likewise  takes  up  minute  quantities  of  iodine, 
brranine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  two  latter  may  be 
obtained  in  small  crystals  by  evaporating  down  th«  ethuval 
solutions.  Hie  solution  of  phoephoros  becomes  luminous 
in  a  dark  room  when  poured  on  the  hands  or  on  hot  water. 
The  fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  are  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  upon  this  difference  of 
power  depends  the  process  of  separating  these  fluids  as 
already  described.  When  ether  is  addea  to  a  solution  of 
gold  or  platinum  in  an  acid,  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  the 
ether,  and  the  ^%ater  part  of  the  acid  is  separated.  These 
solutions  have  Deen  employed  for  coating  steel  instruments, 
so  as  to  protect  them  from  rust.  Ether  is  of  great  use  to 
the  analytical  chemist  when  he  is  manipulating  with  many 
of  tile  fuwve-named  substances,  as  it  affords  him  a  medium 
wh^ein  these  matters  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  ai  solution. 
This  remark  applies  more  portieularl^  to  the  analysis  of  oi^ 
or  &tty  substance,  and  to  the  detection  of  the  alkaloids  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  tSiem.  Ether  is  also  used  as  a 
medicine — intemBlly,  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic ;  and 
extemaliy,  to  produce  cold  by  its  evaporation. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  chemic^  composition 
of  ethor  loa;  be  represented  by  the  formula  C«H,0.  Ac- 
cording to  the  more  recent  views,  ether  is  regaraed  as  a 
compound  of  an  organic  radical,  called  ethyle,  C,!!,,  and 
oxygen.  This  ethyle,  in  all  its  relations,  pWs  the  part  of 
a  metal,  and  the  several  compounds  which  it  forms  yait  of, 
are  in  all  respects  analogous  to  those  which  every  metal  can 
in  similar  circumstances  produce.  Besides  being  known  by 
the  formula  C^H^  ethyle  has  the  arbitrary  aymbol  of  Ae 
given  to  it;  so  t£at  its  oxide,  ether,  ia  represented  by  the 
symbol  AeO.  The  latter  coiresponds  to  the  oxide  oi  a 
metal,  by  exhibiting  the  characters  o£  a  base  and  neutralise 
ing  acids,  alUiough  it  cannot  directly  combine  with  them, 
nor  ^Kodoce  compounds  subject  to  the  laws  of  double  decont- 
podtion,  like  salts  of  inorganic  bases.  These  salts  are  gene- 


rally fragrant  aromatic  etiieifl,  some  of  irideh  an  BqdA 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  others  solid.  The  following^ 
table  contains  the  best  known  e&yle  compounds 

Ethyle,   C,H,.  ' 

Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  MJur.        .      .  CJl.O. 

Hydrated  Oxide  of  Ethyle,  or  AfaeAoI,  C^HiO,  HO. 

Chloride  of  Ethyle,  or  Vhlorie  JBduTt  GjEI,CL 
Nitrate  of  the  Oxide  of  Btb^  « 

Mtrie  Sther.     ....  C,H,0,  NO,. 
Acetate  of  the  Oxide  of  Ether,  or  AMtic 

Ether,   C^»0,  C^H.O^ 

Ethyle,  the  radical  ef  the  series,  may  be  obtained  by  udb* 
ing  on  iodide  of  ethyle  with  mxc.  It  is  of  interest  as  Ae 
starting-p<Mnt  of  the  above  class  of  substances,  but  is  aet 
put  to  any  practical  use. 

Chlnic  euier  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  (tf  sttoai* 
hydrochloric  acid  (HCl)  (muriatio  acid}  and  akoboL  M 
ia  a  colourless  liquid,  of  an  agreeaUe  odour  and  taslfc 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0-874,  and  it  boils  at  fi2°  P.  Wbea 
treated  with  hydroeulphuret  of  solphuret  of  potasaum,  it 
yields  a  substance  called  ■mercaptm  (CfH^S,  HS),  which  k 
analogous  to  alcohol,  with  all  its  oxygen  replaced  by  s»l^w» 
There  is  a  bromide  of  ethyle  or  bromie  eUier,  C.H,Br,  ami 
an  iodide  of  ethyle  or  iodic  eti^,  G«H^I ;  l>otu  of  wfaidl 
are  used  in  oh«nical  research.  - 

Nitric  ether  is  procured  when  2  parts  of  alraAoI  and  1  part 
of  nitric  acid  are  distilled,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  evaina 
of  urea.  The  distilled  liquid  contains  water,  aktdiol,  and 
nitric  ether.  The  latter  is  a  dense  oily  si^tane^  very 
sohible  in  alo^ol,  but  insoluble  ia  water,  has  an  agiteaw 
odour,  and  a  sweet  taste.  'Riis  ether  u  quite  ewMirleaiy 
W  a  speedfle  g^^^^  ^  I'^l^*  boils  at  185*  F.|  and  bazaa 
with  a  bright  white  name. 

Acetic  ether  is  prepared  by  dist01ing  e  parts  (mT  aleoho^ 
16  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  either  acetate  of  sede  or 
acetate  of  potash.  The  product  is  rectified  over  caustte 
lime  and  chloride  of  caldum.  Acetic  ether  is  a  colourless 
fluid,  with  a  most  pleasant  odour,  and  ia  veiy  combostiMs. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  0*89,  and  it  boils  at  165°  F.  IThea 
actea  on  by  ajkalies,  it  is  decomposed,  forming  an  acetate 
and  alcohol. 

Besides  the  ethers  refored  to,  there  are  a  muHttade  of 
otiiers  of  less  common  occurrence,  but  many  of  which  serve 
a  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Wh^  wood  is  dia- 
tiued  m  covered  vessels,  a  spirit  is  obtained  which,  on  dia- 
tiHation  witii  sidphuric  add,  yidds  an  ether  called  wanI 
or  methylie  ether.  Fimn  potatoes  a  niirit  is  obtaiud 
which,  on  distillation  widi  solidinric  add,  givea  potato 
ether,  or  amylic  ether.  When  this  etiier  is  combined  wHk 
acetic  add^  a  new  ether  is  fimned,  having  the  very  flavenr 
which  is  grven  off  by  jargonelle  peara,  and  is  hence  sold  by 
dmggiats,  and  used  ujr  confectioners,  under  the  name  at 
jargonelle-pear  easenee,  although  this  mdt  is  not  at  all  used 
m  the  preparation  of  the  ether.  An  acid  called  hvhpiOf 
present  m  randd  butter,  gives,  on  distillation  with  ordiowy 
ether,  a  new  ether,  with  a  flavour  in  all  respects  resembUi^ 
that  of  pine-apples,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  chriatenM. 
pine-^i^pte  essence.  The  flavour  which  accompanies  the 
more  esteemed  wines  and  brandies,  owes  its  existence  to  one 
or  more  etherial  compounds  bdng  present ;  end  there  ia  no 
doubt  that  shortly  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  wine* 
manufhetorer  to  impart  to  what  are  now  called  wf^Mir 
wines  that  peculiar  oouquet,  which  IS  so  mwsh  esteeBcA  Itt 
the  older  and  richer  ones. 

jBTHIOPIA.    [See  Bthioma.] 

^THU'SA  is  a  ^nna  belonging  to  the  natuMl  ordw 
Umbellifers.  which  mdudes  among  its  spedea  one  of  the 
most  poisonous  plants  known  in  Europe.  As  many  firtal 
acddents  have  oeeuired  from  the  incautiom  use  of  ita  leam% 
we  shall  give  a  minute  description  of  it,  fiw  the  pnrpeee  of 
enabhng  our  readers  to  rect^^nise  it  with  certain^. 

^thuta  Cyruqmm  is  a  little  aonua!  plant,  found  oeaa- 
monly  in  gardens  and  flelds,  resembling  tiie  Conuen 
Parstey  so  much,  that  it  has  aeguired  the  vul^  name  eC 
Fool't  Bmley.  Tnm  a  tKpee  wtdtiA  root  ansea  ea  enst 
branchy  stem,  about  a  foot  l%h,  generally  stiABad  with 
purple  near  the  ground.  This  ia  oovezed  fnAf  mU 
shining  leaves  ct  a  deep  green,  moelh  memboig  mam  of 
Garden  Parsley,  from  whidi  they  are  known  tiius :  in  ^ 
true  PartXeyt  the  leaves  axe  twice  pinnated  or  drrided,  aad 
the  leaflets  are  broad,  and  cut  mto  three  wadgeahayea 
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lam  in  tfann  fanBated,  and  the  leaflets  an  narrow, 
ibanert  mod  janed;  besides  which,  the  leaves  of  Fool's 
Pfeiwey  hare  a  ausgreeable  nauBeoiu  smell,  instead  of  the 
Ine  ■romatic  odour  of  Common  Parsley.  When  in  flower, 
Athaia  has  its  principal  umbels  destitute  of  iovolucra,  while 
the  partial  umbels  are  furnished  with  an  involucrura,  coii- 
■isting  of  fcur  or  five  narrow,  sharp  leaves,  hanging 
drwn  /rom  one  tide  only  of  the  common  stalk ;  this  last 
oircamitaBee  will  distinguish  it  when  in  flower,  not  only 
ftuva  panley*  but  from  all  other  British  umbelliferous 
ptanU. 


[£U>iiM  CjnmpItiBi.l 

Many  daagennu  accidents  have  occurred  from  mistaking 
tkb  plant  ftn-  parley.  In  one  case,  a  person,  who  had 
•aim  with  salad,  died  in  little  less  than  an  hour ;  and  in 
anoUMT  iDBCuioe  on  record,  the  patient,  although  the  8to< 
■Mb  was  emptied  at  a  very  early  period,  sank  gradually, 
lod  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  lymptoros  attendant 
ipoa  poisoning  by  vEthusa  are,  swimming  of  the  head, 
■anaea)  cold  ponpiiation,  and  cbillinesa  at  the  extremities. 
To  eoimtanct  its  effects,  emetioa  ore  recommended,  and  the 
fMBiiintt^  use  of  weak  vegatahle  acids,  such  ai  lemon-jnice, 
TOiegar.  or  sour  wine. 

ilfrNA,  a  celebrated  burning  monntain,  or  yolcano,  in 
Sicily;  it  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island, 
doea  to  the  seB^ooast,  between  the  towns  of  Taonntna  and 
Catania,  distant  from  one  another  twenty-flve  English 
nakb,  and  is  encircled  on  the  north,  west,  and  south  by  the 
mors  Alcantara  and  Simeto.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs, 
Mttar  the  oonquest  of  the  island,  Jebel  en  nar,  at  *  Monntain 
wt  Fire 'S  the  modem  Sicilians  call  it  Mongibello,  which  is 
■fidently  derived  fhnn  the  Italian  Monte  and  the  Arabic 
Jtbtk  both  dgmfymg  mountain.  The  dirision  of  Sieily  in 
vhiiA  .AtUa  H  situated  is  called  Val  Demone,  in  allusion  to 
lh>  pgpolar  notian  that  the  mountain  fires  issue  from  the 
Bsgion  (rf  demons.  It  is  the  greatest  voloano  in  southern 
Suiapft,  and  affbids  not  only  a  moat  instructive  field  fbr 
•tadying  that  remarkable  class  of  geological  phenomena, 
but  aodubits  some  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the 
htn'  revohttions  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  under- 
goiw,  pronous  to  the  historiral  era;  as  well  as  of  those 
rfc»n|i;ni  which  are  in  a  constant  state  of  progiesa,  to  a 
greater  or  less  catent,  on  every  part  of  the  earth's  smr- 
faee.  To  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  stmctuze  of  this  re- 
■Mikable  monntaiD,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  a  brief 
ihatrii  of  the  gsologieal  formation  of  the  adjoining  conntry. 
Bieiby,  and  «BpeeiaIly  £tna,  has  beai  described  br  many 
■atetaliots;  hot  our  informatian  is  derived  chiefly  from 
Ljcffs  Prmeipia  of  GeoUtfjif — a  standard  woik,  which 


contains  comprehensive  general  views  respecting  this 
volcano. 

The  Val  di  Noto,  or  southern  division  of  Sicily,  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  strata,  belonging  to  what  geologists  term 
the  ternary  period ;  that  is,  such  as  have  been  deposited 
while  some  of  the  species  of  animals  now  found  in  our  seas 
were  in  existence  ;  all  the  animal  remains  occurring  in  the 
strata  that  lie  under  the  tertiary  rocks  belong  to  species 
of  which  there  are  now  no  living  anabgues.  These  strata 
in  Sicily  are  associated  with  lavas  and  other  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, but  these  last  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any 
source,  as  no  volcanic  vent  exists  in  any  part  of  the  Val  ai 
Noto.  The  uppermost  of  the  strata  consist  of  Umestone, 
full  of  shells,  their  united  thickness  being  sometimes  as 
much  as  BOO  feet;  beneath  these  comes  a  slaty  sandy  lime- 
stone with  pebbles  of  limestone,  then  a  blue  marl  containing 
numerous  shells,  called  in  Sicily  Creta, — under  that,  a  white 
laminated  marl,  and  lowest  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  the  lowest 
discoverable,  a  blue  (;lay  containing  much  g)'psum,  sulphur, 
and  sulphate  of  strontian,  all  of  them  often  in  beautiful  crys- 
tals. The  great  limestone  deposit  is  found  at  a  considerable 
elevation  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island;  fbr  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  CHstrD  Giovanni,  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  composed  of  it.  All  the  strata,  except  the  lowest, 
aboimd  in  snells,  and,  what  is  truly  remarkable,  these  shells, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  can  be  identified  with  species  now 
living  in  the  adjoining  sea.  Thus,  as  we  find  shells  im- 
bedded in  the  soUd  rock,  at  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  -the 
Mediterranean,  belonging  to  species  inhabiting  that  sea  at 
:  this  moment,  it  follows,  that  those  parts  of  Sit-.ily  must  have 
been  raised  firom  the  deep  to  that  great  elevation  after 
the  time  when  the  Mediterranean  became  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  same  species  of  animals  as  those  now  living 
in  it.  During  the  time  that  these  strata  were  in  the 
eourse  of  being  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  there 
must  have  been  considerable  volcanic  activity  in  the 
tame  region,  for  layers  of  hard  compact  lava,  and  of  that 
mbiture  of  ashes  and  limestone  called  by  the  ItaUans  ti^fo 
and  peperino,  are  interposed  between  the  calcareous  and 
clay  strata;  and  after  the  whole  series  had  been  consolidated, 
the  mass  must  have  been  violently  rent  asunder,  for  there 
are  cracks  that  traverse  aU  the  beds,  and  these  are  filled 
with  hard  lavas,  presenting  those  appearances  called  dt/ke* 
by  geologists.  That  these  strata  were  deposited  gradually, 
and  that  long  intervals  occurred  between  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions, is  proved  by  the  following  remarkable  fact.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vizzini,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  in  the 
interior  o^  the  island,  Mr.  Lyell  obBer\ed  a  bed  of  oysters, 
identifiable  with  our  common  eatable  species,  no  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  a  current  of  lava,  and 
covered  by  a  second  mass  of  lava  and  peperino. 

The  Val  di  Noto  is  separated  from  the  Val  Demone  and 
the  region  cfJEttia  by  the  extensive  plain  of  Catania,  which 
is  watered  by  the  Simeto  and  its  tributary  streams.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  plain,  as  we  apinroach  .^tna,  we  discover 
H  low  line  of  hills,  whidi  are  composed  of  the  inferior  clay 
.  stratum  of  the  Vat  di  Noto,  and  the  same  argillaceous 
formation  may  be  traced  round  the  base  of  the  mountain  on 
the  south  and  east,  the  strata  dipping  in  various  directions, 
sometimes  towards  the  mountain,  so  tnat,  in  their  prolonga- 
tion, they  would  He  under  the  volcano.  These  Bnl>-.£tnean 
strata  do  not  rise  in  luiy  put  to  a  greater  elevation  than  1 000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  usually  much  lower :  in  some 
places  they  are  800  feet  thick  without  any  mixture  of  vol- 
canic matter ;  in  others,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Catania,  they 
are  composed  of  volcanic  tufo,  thinly  laminated,  and  form 
there  a  steep  inland  chfT  from  600  to  800  feet  high,  separated 
from  the  sea  by  a  low  flat,  composed  of  recent  lava  and  vol- 
canic sand.  The  sea-cliffs,  northward  of  Catania,  are 
formed  of  the  same  sub-jfitnean  marine  strata,  as  are  the 
rocky  islands  lying  off  this  eoaat,  the  FaragUoni,  the  cele- 
brated Cydopean  islaads,  hurled  by  Polyphemus  against 
Ulysses  and  hia  crew.  The  largest  <^  Iheae  is  200  yards 
from  the  land,  about  300  in  oirexunfiarenoe,  and  200  feet  in 
bdght. 

Tb«  stonmit  and  northern  sidee  are  formed  of  a  mass 
of  stratified  tnarl,  the  lamiDn  of  which  are  occasionally 
subdivided  by  thin  arenaceous  layers.  These  strata  rest  on 
a  mass  of  laTa,  in  regular  basaltic  eolamns,  like  the  Giant's 
Causeway  in  Irehmd,  or  Fingal's  Cave  in  Stafla.  This  lava 
appears  to  have  heaved  up  the  stratified  marly  clay,  for  it 
is  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  naimer,  md  is  in 
some   places  hardened  by  the  action  of  beat.  These 
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iBlanda,  therefore,  have  not  been  fbrmed,  as  has  been 
flometimes  supposed,  by  a  stream  of  lava  from  ^tna,  for 
the  lava  of  the  ielands  mideriies  a  stratum  which  underUes 
the  volcano. 

Such, -therefore,  ia  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  out  of  which 
the  stupendous  volcano  has  arisen.  Whether  it  has  been 
formed  by  successive  eruptions  subsequently  to  the  elevation 
of  Sicily  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  observations  hitherto 
made  cb  not  enable  us  to  decide ;  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  partly  formed  prior  to  that  elevation,  and  rose  at  the 
same  time ;  and  it  may  have  pnyected  as  a  cone  from  the  sui^ 
&oe  of  tiie  water,  vomiting  forth  volcanic  matter,  aa  Strora- 
holi  now  does.  But  this  will  be  better  understood  when  we 
have  described  the  structure  of  the  volcano  as  it  now  pre- 
sents iteelf.  and  have  given  an  account  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  eruptions. 


[Plan  of  Mtnm,  ftom  CapUia  Smyth'i  survey.] 

The  base  of  ^tna  covers  an  area  of  nearly  ninety  miles 
in  circumference;  and,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
^  Captain  Smyth,  the  highest  pcnnt^  10,874  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Owing  to  this  great  elevation,  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain  have  a  climate  almost  as  d^rent  from 
the  vallays  at  its  foot,  as  are  the  polar  from  the  equatorial 
regions ;  and  from  tl^  cause,  tiwether  with  the  difference  in 
.the  nature  otihe  aoil,  there  are  mree  great  natural  divisions 
or  zones  in  die  mountain,  the  fertile,  the  woody,  and  the 
descnt.  1^  lowest  is  called  the  Parte  Piemontese,  merely 
expressing  that  it  hes  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  :  it  is  a 
beautifiil,  rich,  and  populous  country,  covered  with  luxuriant 
fields  of  com,  vines,  and  fruit  trees.  The  hmit  cannot  be 
very  well  defined,  as  it  insensibly  blends  with  the  next,  the 
Regime  Setvosa,  or  the  woody,  which  is  covered  by  im- 
mense forests  of  chestnuts,  oaks,  beeches,  and  pines,  forming  a 
zone  six  or  seven  miles  in  width,  the  superior  lunit  being  about 
6300  feet  above  the  sea.  The  third  and  highest  region,  called 
the  Parte  Scoperta,  the  bare  or  desert,  rises  nearly  4600  feet 
higher.  About  1 100  feet  from  the  summit  there  is  an  irre- 
gular plun,  which,  when  SirW.HamQtm  viatedit,  about 
dgb^  years  ago,  was  estimated  to  be  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  from  this  plain  rises  the  steep  terminating  cone, 
at  ibe  summit  of  whi^  is  the  great  crater  or  opening,  con- 
tinually throwing  out  sulphureous  vapours.  The  dimensions 
of  the  crater  have  been  very  variously  stated  by  different  tra- 
vellers, the  circumference  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet ;  but  the  height  of  the  cone, 
the  diameter  of  the  crater  and  its  depth,  are  liable  to  con- 
stant change  from  the  erliptious.  The  cone  has  more  than 
once  fallm  in  and  been  rqnodnced:  in  the  year  1444  it  was 


320  feet  high,  and  fell  in  after  the  earthquake  of  1537.  In 
1693,  when  a  violent  earthquake  shook  tne  whole  of  Sicily 
and  killed  60,000  persons,  the  cone  lost  so  much  of  its 
height,  that  it  could  not  be  seen  fit)m  several  places  in  Val 
Demone,  where  it  was  before  visible.   Although,  taken  as 
a  whole,  iEtna  forms  a  cone  which  is  in  general  of  a  very 
symmetrical  form,  when  examined  in  detail  it  is  found  to  be 
studded  on  its  flanks,  and  particularly  in  the  woody  rwko, 
with  numerous  minor  cones ;  small  when  compared  with  the 
great  mass,  but  of  a  maniitude  that  would  make  them  rank 
as  mountains,  if  detachra.  One  of  the  largest,  called  Monte 
Minardo,  near  Bronte,  is  upwards  of  700  feet  in  height,  and 
the  Monti  Roan  near  Niouori  are  450  feet  high,  and  have  a 
base  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  alttwugh  ranked  among 
the  cones  of  the  second  magnitude.  There  are  about  eighty 
of  these  considerable  cones,  and  they  have  all  been  produced 
by  lateral  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes.  By  subsequent  erup- 
tions a  cone  is  often  surrounded  by  a  lava  stream  or  by 
ashes,  and  thus  its  height  is  diminished :  a  repetition  of  the 
process  often  causes  its  entire  disappearance  under  the  ac- 
cumulated mass  of  new  ejections.   The  sectious  exposed  to 
view  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain  show  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  been  formed  in  this  way.   The  eastern  side  is 
broken  bya  deep  valley  of  colossal  dimensions,  called  the  Vol 
di  Bove.  This  is  a  vast  amphitheatre  four  or  five  miles  in  dia- 
meter, surrounded  by  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  1000 
to  3000  feet  in  height,  and  vnich,  taken  in  connexion  with 
other  valleys  that  lead  into  it  and  each  other,  descends  from, 
near  the  summit  to  the  confines  of  the  fertile  region,  and 
exhibits  a  great  part  of  the  internal  structure  of  the  moun- 
tain, to  the  depth  of  from  4000  to  5000  feet.   In  these  sec- 
tions are  seen  layers  of  tufo  interstratified  with  lava,  and, 
towards  the  summit,  these  layers  are  broken  up  by  freaih 
eruptions  of  lava  from  below,  and  are  disturbed  by  uie  suc- 
cessive intrusion  of  lateral  cones.    We  also  see  in  the  Val  di 
Bove  the  beds  of  lava  traversed  in  all  directionsby  enormous 
dykes :  they  project  from  the  precipices,  towering  vertically 
to  a  great  height,  and  varying  fiwm  two  to  twenty  |eet  in 
breadth.   The  Val  di  Bove  forms  one  of  the  erandest  fea- 
tures of  the  sublime  scenery  of  Mtaa,.   It  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  C.  Lyell: '  The  great  plain  which  is  inclosed  by  the 
magnificent  circle  of  precipitous  rocks  has  been  delu^d  by 
repeated  streams  of  UlVu,  and  although  it  appears  almost 
level  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it  is,  in  feet,  mam  uneven 
than  the  surface  of  the  most  tempestuous  sea.   The  face  of 
the  precipices  is  broken  in  the  most  picturesque  manner  by 
the  vertical  walls  of  lava  which  traverse  them.  These 
masses  usually  stand  out  in  relief,  are  exceedingly  diversified 
in  form,  and  often  of  immense  altitude.   In  the  autilmn, 
their  black  outline  may  otben  be  seen  relieved  by  clouds  of 
fleecy  vapour  which  settle  behind  them,  and  do  not  disperse 
until  mid-day,  continuing  to  fill  the  vallev  while  the  sun  is 
shining  on  every  other  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  higher  re- 
gions of  Mtna..   An  unusual  silence  prevails,  for  there  are 
no  torrents  dashing  from  the  rocks,  nor  any  movement  of 
running  water  in  this  valley,  such  as  may  almost  invariably 
be  bea^  in  mountainous  legiims.   Every  drop  of  mtet  that 
fidla  from  the  heavens,  or  flows  from  the  melting  snow  and 
ice,  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  porous  lava ;  and  such  is 
the  dearth    springs,  that  the  herdsman  is  obliged  to  supply 
his  flocks  dunng  the  hot  season  from  masses  of  snow  laid 
up  in  hollows  of  die  mountain  during  winter.   The  stripe  of 
green  herbage  and  finest  land,  which  have  here  and  uiere 
escaped  the  burning  lavas,  serve,  by  contrast,  to  heighten 
the  desolation  of  the  scene.  When  I  visited  the  valley,  nine 
years  after  the  eruption  of  1819, 1  saw  hundreds  of  trees, 
or  rather  the  white  skeletons  of  trees,  on  the  borders  of  the 
black  lava,  the  trunks  and  branches  being  all  leafless,  and 
deprived  of  their  bark,  by  the  scorching  heat  emitted  frtmi 
the  melted  rock.'  This  vast  cavity  in  the  mountain  has 
none  of  the  characters  of  a  crater,  but  has  probably  been 
produced  by  a  combination  of  different  causes :  by  great 
subsidences,  by  lateral  explosions,  and  by  the  great  floods  by 
which,  even  in  historical  times,  it  has  been  known  to  have 
been  devastated,  when  a  fiery  torrent  of  lava  had  suddenly 
overflowed  a'  great  depth  of  snow  in  winter.   The  pheno- 
mena of  the  Val  di  Bove,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
sub-^tnean  strata,  are  quite  at  variance  with  Von  Bueb'a 
theory  of  the  elevation  of  volcanoes  from  craiers  of  eleva- 
tion ;  a  theory  which,  hke  another  of  that  celebrated  geo- 
logist, has  not  stood  the  test  of  ri^d  examination,  and 
which  has  been  too  hastily  adopt^  by  many  eminent 
natuxalistB,  from  thtf  faith  we  ^^^^^^^idined  to 
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npoae  in  an  authority,  which  we  know  to  be  entitled  to 
great  respect. 

T^e  records  of  history  supply  no  materials  from  which  we 
can  ainve  at  any  knowledge  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
nottDtain,  for  the  additions  to  it  &om  the  accumulated  pro- 
luoB  of  dl  tiie  eruptions  that  have  taken  place  withm  the 
period  of  bifltoty,  great  as  they  are,  become  quite  insignifl- 
eut  when  contrasted  with  the  entire  mass  of  the  volcano 
But  if  we  compare  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  that 
eommratiTeW  this  covering  began  to  be  formed,  with  that 
wbiui  most  have  been  required  to  produce,  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, the  remaining  part,  we  shall  form  the  most  exalted 
notions  of  its  remote  antiquitj'.  We  have  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  the  altitude  of  iCtna  has  materially  varied 
within  the  last  2000  years.  Of  the  eighty  most  conspicuous' 
lateral  conus,  not  one  of  the  laruei^t  has  been  produced  within 
the  period  of  authentic  history.  Every  eruption  does  not 
produce  a  lateral  cone,  for  one  In  three  takes  place  from  the 
crater  at  the  summit ;  also  when  an  opening  is  made  in  the 
ftuiks.  a  cone  is  not  always  produced,  and  many  eruptions 
must  have  taken  place  fiom  the  sides,  besides  those  which 
raised  the  eighty  cones  above-mentiraied.  We  know,  also, 
that  there  haiv  beett  great  intervals  of  rest  between  the 
eruptions,  sJmost  a  century  in  some  instances;  so  that, 
iccordinj;  to  all  probability,  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the 
earliest  Of  these  coneb,  some  tlwusand  years  prior  to  the  his- 
torical era.  But  we  may  reasonably  carry  our  views  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  volcano  much  beyond  even  that  remote  date. 
If  we  were  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cones  as  well  as 
the  entire  matter  which  has  been  ejected  from  them  and 
from  the  hifihest  crater  dunng  t^e  period  of  their  growth,  we 
should  cut  off  several  miles  of  the  diameter  of  ^tna  at  its 
base,  and  diminish  its  elevation  by  some  hundred  feet ;  but 
we  should  still  leave  a  mountain  more  lofty  than  any  other 
in  Sicily.  That  stupendous  moss  of  volcanic  matter  must 
hare  been  c^jected  subsequently  to  the  formation  of  stratified 
neks  cantaming  the  remains  of  anim^  identifiable  with 
those  now  living  in  tiy  acyoininE  seas ;  locka,  be  it  remem- 
bered, among  the  most  recent  of  me  whole  series  of  strata  of 
wbirh  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed. 

There  are  not  more  than  uxty-two  eruptions  recorded  in 
histOTT',  fi-om  the  earUest  to  the  present  times.  Of  these, 
ten  happened  before  the  Christian  era,  twelve  in  the  next 
fifteen  hundred  years,  seventeen  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  twenty-three  from  that  time  to 
tiie  present ;  the  most  recent  having  taken  place  in  August 
1852.  The  most  remarkable  would  alone  be  noticed,  and  it 
is  probable  that  many  occurred  in  the  second  period  of  which 
we  have  no  record  ;  although  a  cessation  for  the  whole  jwriod 
of  fifteen  himdred  years  would  be  in  no  degree  at  variance 
vidi  the  history  of  other  and  neighbouring  volcanoes,  for 
fl»  island  of  Ischia  ei^oyed  an  interval  of  repose  from  the 
defaatatkm  of  its  internal  fires  Ibr  seventeen  c^turies.  Dio- 
dorus  Sieulus  (lib.  v.  c.  2.)  speidts  of  old  eru]ptions  of  ^tna, 
ssid  to  have  taken  place  long  befbre  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
have  oecanoned  the  emigration  of  the  Sicani,  the  earliest  in- 
halntants  of  the  island,  who  were  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
Siculi  ftmm  Italy.  An  eruption  is  recorded  to  have  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  496 
Another  took  place  475  s.c,  and  it  is  to  this  eruption 
that  Aschylus  and  Pindar  most  probably  allude,  the  one  iu 
1m  play  of  Prometheus,  the  other  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  first  Pythian  ode. — It  was  a  poetical  fiction  or  a  popu- 
lar superstition  that  the  great  giant  Typhos  was  buried 
beneath  Sicily,  and,  according  to  Pindar,  the  outstretched 
monster  spread  as  &r  as  the  volcanic  regions  about  Cuma 
md  Naples. 

*  The  sea-girt  heights  above  Cuma,  and  Sicily  too,  press 
mm  his  shaggy  breast ;  and  the  pillar  of  heaven,  snowy 
Atna,  the  perenaial  nurse  of  sharp  pmching  snow,  holds  him 
Alt.  From  the  recesses  of  .£tna  are  vomited  forth  the 
purest  streams  of  fire,  immeasurable  in  extent.  By  day  the 
fieiy  current  pours  forth  a  burning  torrent  of  smoke,  but  by 
n^t,  the  red  flame,  roUing  along  masses  of  rock,  plunges 
ttem  with  loud  crash  into  the  surfece  of  the  sea.  That 
monster  sends  up  such  horrid  streams  of  Hephsstus 
(Vulran) — a  sight  wonderful  to  look  on;  wonderfiil,  too,  to 
bear  of  frum  those  who  have  seen  it.' 

An  eruption  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  425  B.C.,  which 
£d  some  damage  to  the  lands  of  Catana.  as  Catania  was 
then  called ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  was  the  third  eruption  of 
brra  on  record  since  the  Cheeks  bad  been  settled  in  Sicily. 
IKodorua  Sieulus  (Ub,  xiv.)  mentions  an  erupticm  396  b.c. 
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which  stopped  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from 
Messina  to  Syracuse,  and  obliged  them  to  go  round  the 
whole  base  of  the  mountain  in  oifder  to  reach  Catania.  This 
stream  of  lava  may  be  seen  on  the  eastern  slcnie  of  the  moun- 
tain near  Giarre,  extenduu;  over  a  breadth  of  more  than  two 
miles,  and  having  a  leneth  of  twenty-four  from  the  summit 
of  tiie  mountain  to  Us  final  termination  in  tba  sea.  There 
are  similar  notices  of  later  erupUons  which  we  do  not  diink 
it  necessary  to  particularise ;  for  a  mere  list  of  dates  would 
afford  no  interest  to  the  geneml  reader,  and  there  is  sudi  a 
similarity  in  the  phenomena,  varying  only  in  inten^^,  that 
it  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  give  a  description  of 
the  several  instances  of  activity  in  the  volcano.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able eruptions  of  which  detailed  accounts  have  been  pre- 
served. In  1537,  after  violent  rains  and  great  devastations 
occasioned  by  the  flooding  of  the  river  Simeto,  i£tna  was 
rent  in  several  places,  and  from  the  openings  there  poured 
forth  deluges  of  liquid  lava.  They  directed  tbeir  course 
towards  themonastery  of  St  Nicholas  d  Arena,  destroyed  the 
gardens  and  vineyards,  and  proceeding  towards  Nioolosi 
burnt  two  viUages  and  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  conflagration  ceawd,  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain sunk  in  with  a  terrific  noise.  These  agitations  of  the 
mountaui  continued  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  smoke, 
noise,  and  shocks  of  earthquakes  affected  the  whole  island. 
In  1669  an  earthquake  bad  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the 
honaes  in  Nicolosi,  a  town  situated  near  the  lower  margin 
of  the  woody  region,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of 
^tna,  and  ten  from  the  sea  at  Catania.  Two  gulfs  then 
opened  hear  that  town  from  whence  sand  and  scoriie  were 
thrown  up  to  such  an  amount,  tliat,  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  the  double  cone  we  have  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious part  of  tliis  article,  called  Monti  Rossi,  was  formed. 
It  is  about  450  feet  high,  and  two  miles  in  circumference. 

In  the  plain  of  S.  Uo,  a  fissure  &ix  feet  broad  and  of  un- 
known depth  opened  with  a  loud  crash,  and  ran  in  a  some- 
what tortuous  course  to  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  (tf  Mtoa, 
traversing  a  leng^  of  twelve  miles,  and  emitting  a  most 
vivid  l^ht.  Five  olher  parallel  fissures  of  considerable  length 
opened  one  after  the  other,  and  sent  forth  timoke  and  bel- 
lowing sounds,  which  were  heard  at  the  distance  of  for^ 
miles.  The  light  emitted  ih}m  the  great  rent  of  S.  Uo  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  it  was  filled  to  a  certain  elevation 
with  incandescent  lava,  probably  to  the  height  of  an  orifice 
not  far  distant  from  Monti  Rossi,  which  at  tnat  time  opened 
and  poured  out  a  lava  current  This  stream,  after  overflow- 
ing fourteen  towns  and  villages,  some  with  a  population  of 
between  3000  and  4000  inhabitants,  at lati>t  reached  the  walls 
of  Catania,  which  had  been  purposely  raised  to  protect  the 
city ;  but  the  burning  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  then 
i^ll  in  a  fiery  cascade  and  overwhelmed  a  part  the  city. 
The  wall,  however,  was  not  thrown  down,  and  the  solid  lava 
may  still  be  seen  curling  over  the  top  of  the  rampart  like  a 
cosc-ade  in  the  act  <^  fiUnng  This  great  current  had  per- 
formed a  course  of  fifteen  miles  before  it  entered  the  sea, 
where  it  was  still  600  yards  broad  and  forty  feet  deep. 

The  eruption  of  1 792  is  thus  described  by  Ferrara :— On 
the  first  days  of  March  the  mountain  emitted  thick  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  at  night  flames  were  seen  to  ritte  to  a  consi- 
derable height.  On  the  8th  it  shook  violently,  and  for 
several  days  awful  roarings  were  heard,  which  appeared  to 
,  proceed  firom  the  innermost  cavities  of  vEtna.  During 
April  the  mountain  was  tolerably  quiet  except  that  smoke 
and  flames  were  occasionally  seen  issuing  from  its  summit. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  immense  masses  of  smoke  rose 
in  perpendiculBT  columns,  and  on  the  1 1th  lava  was  seen 
to  flow  from  the  great  crater.  Meantime  shocks  of  an 
earthquake  were  felt  at  Messina ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 2th  tne  internal  roaring  was  repeated,  the  black  smoke  rose 
in  the  air  in  the  shape  of  a  ^gantic  tree,  spreading  its  top 
to  an  immense  extent  around,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  dense 
masses  of  black  smoke  were  seen  numerous  globes  of  white 
smoke  as  fleecy  as  cotton.  Towards  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  of 
that  day,  an  explosion,  like  the  discharge  of  heavy  artillery, 
vas  heard  and  felt  all  around  the  base  of  ^tna,  followed  by 
a  hollow  rumbhng  noise,  and  the  black  smoke  arose  with 
fresh  violence.  In  the  evening  the  lava  flowed  down  the 
udes  of  the  mountain  in  several  streams,  one  westward 
towards  Ademo,  and  another  ran  to  the  south-east  into  the 
valley  of  Trifoglietto,  and  stopped  at  Zoccolaro,  ten  miles 
firom  the  crater.   On  the  1 3th,  the  motmtain  becanvt  more 
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quiflt,  and  remained  ho  till  the  2?td,  only  sending  fiirth  a 
anover  of  ashes  and  hot  sand,  which  fell  all  around  ita  sides. 
On  the  23rd  the  black  smoke  re-appeared ;  and  the  next  day 
a  nev  m  uth  opened  itself  in  the  plain  Dal  Logo,  about  tnree 
miles  south-east  of  the  great  crater,  and  &om  it,  fbr  several 
days,  blocks  of  old  lava  and  scoriae  were  thrown  to  a  great 
height,  as  well  as  massea  of  clay,  nunst  and  soft.  On  the 
86m.  anothw  mouth  opened  in  the  sune  direction,  and 
vomited  a  stream  of  lava  which  fell  into  the  valley  of  TVifo- 
slietto,  and  soon  after  all  the  <AA  lava  cliflDi  above  tumbled 
oown,  and  nearly  filled  the  valley.  On  the  1st  of  June,  a 
large  mouth  opened  itself  half-way  up  the  southern  side  of 
the  cone  of  the  mountain,  on  the  heights  called  Del  Solflzio, 
facing  Catania,  and  from  it  a  huge  torrent  of  lava  issued 
forth,  ran  down  the  immediate  slope  beneath,  then,  turning 
eastward,  rushed  against  the  base  of  Motltit  Arcimisa,  one  of 
the  numerous  conical  liills  which  rise  round  yKtna.  The 
stream  was  then  (breed  round  into  a  valley  400  feet  deep 
vhioh  had  been  formed  by  the  watere,  and  which  sloped 
down  to  the  eastward  into  the  cultivated  plain  and  the  vine- 
Tarda.  The  lava  soon  filled  up  the  valley,  where  it  began  to 
harden ;  but  the  liquid  stream  firom  the  heists  still  pouring 
IB  pressed  asaiiut  it,  so  that  now  and  then  an  encHioous 
maw  of  half-oardened  lava  would  detarh  itselt  and  having 
fllidUeo  uma  distance  down  tin  declivity  would  break  up  with 
ft  jemendons  crash  into  a  thousand  nagmentst-andcom  a 
fresh  eottent  of  ground.  The  lava  stream  oo\'ered,  in  this 
manner,  the  vmeyanls  of  Zafi&rana,  and  approached  the 
village  of  that  name,  when  it  fortunately  stopped  close  to 
the  bouses  from  whence  the  inhabitants  were  all  ready  to  fly.' 
The  sight  is  described  by  Ferrara  as  extremely  awifUI  and 
grand,  especially  by  night  The  eruption  continued  for  a 
whole  year,  till  May,  1 793.  The  stream  of  lava,  in  its  fluid 
State,  was  often  thirty  feet  high.  The  lava  that  flowed  first 
cooled,  and  became  condensed  at  a  certain  distance,  and 
thus  formed  a  dyke  against  the  current  of  fresh  lava  which 
swelled  up  and  overflowed  its  own  bed,  increasing  in  height 
at  every  fresh  overHowing.  Thus  in  many  places  strata  of 
lava  have  been  formed  more  than  300  feet  tufi^  The  stzeam 
ef  lava  sweeps  the  ground  on  which  it  flows,  carrying  alon^ 
with  it  the  earth,  stmes,  trees,  and  othv  substances  which  it 
finds  in  its  passage.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
fhe  lava  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  scoris,  which 
mereases  in  thickness  progressively,  the  lower  part  of  the 
stream  oontinuinf^  to  flow  underneath  like  a  liquid  paste. 
The  scoriee  sometimes  form  bridges  over  the  fiery  stream 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  a  person. 

In  1819,  thrM  large  mouths  or  caverns  opened  very 
near  those  formed  in  an  eruption  eight  ycar^  before,  from 
which  flames,  red-hot  cinders,  and  sand  were  thrown  up, 
irith  loud  explosions.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  another 
mouth  opened  below,  flrom  which  flames  and  smoke  issued ; 
■nd  fln^y,  a  fifth,  bwer  still,  from  whence  a  current 
1^  lava  flowed,  which  spread  itself  with  great  velocity  over 
Ihe  Val  di  Bove.  The  three  urigtnaj  mouths  at  lenvUi 
united  into  one  large  crater,  and  sent  forth  lava,  as  did  uie 
inferior  apertures,  so  that  an  enormoiu  torrent  poured  down 
the  great  valley.  When  it  arrived  at  avast,  and  almost  per- 
pendicular precipice,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Calauna,  it 
poured  over  in  a  cascade,  and,  being  hardened  in  its  descent, 
made  a  tremendous  crash  as  it  was  dashed  against  tl^ 
bottom.  So  immense  was  the  column  of  dust  raised  by 
the  abrasion  of  the  tufeceous  hill  over  which  the  hardened 
mass  descended,  that  the  Catanians  were  in  great  alarm, 
supposing  a  new  eruption  to  have  burst  forth  in  the  woody 
legion,  exceeding  in  violence  that  near  the  summit  of  ^tna. 

The  following  account  of  the  eruption  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  1832,  is  by  Professor  Gemmellaro,  of  Catania, 
whrae  letter  is  dated  the  ISth  of  November.  '  On  the  Slst 
of  October,  at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon,  several  trem- 
blings of  the  earth,  accompanied  with  fearfUl  subterrenean 
mrises  in  the  woody  region  of  ^tna,  announced  an  eruption ; 
but  as  the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  clouds,  the  place 
eould  not  be  exantiy  ascertained.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  howevOT,  it  appeared  v^  evident  that  the  volcano 
had  broken  out  in  two  places,  one  of  which  was  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  cone  towards  the  8.W.,  at  a  height  of  9300 
feet  From  several  small  orifices  of  the  crater,  ashes,  sand, 
and  cinders  were  thrown  out ;  and  one  of  them  poured  forth 
an  inconsiderable  stream  of  lava,  in  the  direction  of  the  Casa 
Gemmellaro,  but  the  old  lava  stream  of  K87  sei-ved  as  adyke, 
and  cause'l  it  to  chan-e  itit  direction.  The  la^'a  now  flowed 
into  *' (•  '-iV.i'v    f  Tri*' L'liert  .  to-ards   thp  C-ne  San 
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from  its'source  being  about  two  miles.  But  theae  appear^ 
ances  were  of  minor  importance,  in  comparison  with  an 
eruption  which  took  placQ  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Lepre,  N.  W.  of  the  crater,  eight  miles  distant  from 
Bronte,  and  at  an  elevatiun  of  6200  feet  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  woody  region,  near  where  it  ends.  Here  four 
months  of  fire  were  opened,  out  of  which,  not  only  ashes, 
sand,  and  dnders,  were  prcgected  to  a  vast  hoght,  but  also 
enormous  red-hot  masses:  the  earfli  shook  ouring  tbeis 
catastrophes  without  ceasing,  and  the  subterranean  noises 
were  fearftil.  The  explosions  from  the  highest  of  die 
openings  were  very  powerful,  and  continued  without  inter- 
mission. A  pillar  of  flame  rose  to  the  height  of  120  fiMt, 
which,  felling  at  some  distance,  formed  an  areh  of  fire ; 
and  what  was  furticularly  remarkably  then  was  a  dark 
blue  stripe  which  rose  upwards  to  a  great  height  and 
was  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the  eruption  for 
several  days.  The  four  other  mouths  were  not  less  active  : 
a  stream  of  lava  burst  forth  fivm  the  lowest  of  them,  which 
now  threatens  to  be  fearflilly  destructive :  in  five  days  it 
extended  to  the  distance  of  four  miles :  it  threatened  fintt  the 
woods  of  Maretto,  but  turned  afterwards  to  those  tiS  Bronte. 
In  tiie  oonrse  of  its  rapid  descent,  the  lava  soon  began  to 

rad  itself  over  cultivated  fields,  and  did  oonsiiurabte 
age :  it  is  at  this  time  only  tluree  miles  dUrtant  from 
Bronte,  a  town  of  1 3,000  inhaDitants,  which  it  threatens 
with  destruction.  The  tmifled  inhabitants  see  the  most 
dreadftil  fate  awiuting  them ;  part  have  fled  in  the  greatest 
despair,  others  have  heen  enoeavouring,  like  the  people  of 
Catania  at  the  time  of  tiie  terrible  explosion  of  1669,  to 
make  the  lava  stream  take  another  direction,  but  it  is  ini' 
possible  to  approach  it  within  a  quarter  of  a  mOe.  At  the 
moment  I  am  closing  this  letter,  I  am  told  that  the  lava  is 
within  two  miles  of  Bronte,  and  that  to-morrow  night  the 
fete  of  the  unhappy  town  will  be  decided ;  for  the  stream  has 
reached  a  point  from  which  it  must  either  flow  into  a  side 
valley,  or  inevitably  overflow  Bronte.  On  the  llth  of  this 
monui,  the  five  mouths  united  into  one,  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  increased,  and  the  quanti^  of  ashes  and  cinders 
thrown  out  was  enormous;  the  finest  ashes  have  been 
carried  as  for  as  this  place.  The  lava  is  augitic,  and  con- 
tains very  few  crystals ;  the  cinders  are  light,  spongy,  and 
half-vitrifled.'  In  a  subsequent  letter,  of  date  22d  n  ovember^ 
he  says  :  '  On  the  16tb,  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  began 
to  diminish.  Nothing  could  be  more  terrific  than  the  first 
appearance.  A  stream  of  lava,  dividing  itself  into  two 
branches,  eighteen  milea  long,  including  all  ita  windings, 
a  mile  broad,  and  thirty  feet  high,  threatened  to  overwheun 
the  defenceless  land.  There  was  also  a  great  alarm  lest  it 
ebould  fall  into  the  bed  of  the  Simeto,  and  cause  a  frightful 
inundation  of  the  neighbouring  coontry.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lava  has  pourea  into  a  lai^e  gulf  previously  opened, 
and  the  earthquakes  have  ceased.  A  new  cone  has  been 
thrown  up,  similar  to  those  unnnd  Ihe  flanks  of  iEtoa, 
which  attest  ita  former  eruptions.  The  town  of  Bronte  has 
been  saved;  no  lives  have  been  lost;  and  altiw^ether  the 
damage  done  is  less  than  was  at  first  apprehended.'  The 
eruption  of  1852  wa$  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  terriUe 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  One  peculiarity  of  it  was 
its  long  duration,  which  was  upwards  of  a  mouth.  (For  a 
graphic  description  of  it,  see  the  Athenavm,,  Nov.  27,  1852.) 

For  more  than  half  the  year,  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain  is  covered  with  snow ;  and  it  forms  the  great  store 
ftvm  whence  Sicily  and  Malta  are  supplied  in  summer  with 
that  necessary  of  life  in  a  hot  chmate,  yielding  a  consider^ 
able  revenue  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  constituting 
a  great  article  of  commerce.  '  A  remarkable  discovery, 
says  Mr.  Lyell,  '  has  lately  been  made  on  >£tna,  of  a 
great  mass  of  ice,  preserved  for  many  years,  perhaps  itv 
centimes,  from  meltine,  by  the  sii^i^ular  accident  of  a 
current  <^  red-hot  lava  having  flowed  over  it  The  follow- 
ing are  the  facts  in  attestation  of  a  phenomenon  whieh 
must  at  first  sight  appear  of  80  paradoxiod  a  character.  The 
extraordinary  neat  experienced  in  the  south  of  Europe 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1828  caused  the  sup- 
plies of  snow  and  ice  which  had  been  preserved  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  for  the  use  of  Catania  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Sicily,  and  the  island  of  Malta,  to  fail  entirely. 
Great  distress  was  felt  for  the  want  of  a  commodity  regarded 
in  these  countries  as  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  rather  than 
as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  on  the  abundance  of  which,  in 
the  lar:.e  cities  of  Sicily,  the  salulffitv  of  the  mater,  and  the 
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Renenl  health  of  the  oommunity,  are  said  in  mum  def^ree  to 
deprad.  The  magistnites  of  Catania  utpUed  to  Signor  M. 
Gwomellaro,  in  the  hope  that  his  local  Imowledge  of  JStna 
might  enable  him  to  point  out  some  crevice  or  natural 
ETMto  on  the  mountain  where  drift  snow  was  still  preserved. 
Norwero  they  disappointed;  for  he  had  loi^  suspected  that 
a  mass  of  perennial  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  mff  hest  cone  was 
part  of  a  large  and  continuous  glacier  covered  by  a  lava 
current.  Having  procured  a  large  body  of  workmen,  he 
quained  into  this  ice,  and  proved  the  superposition  of  the 
un  fbr  several  hundred  yards,  so  as  completely  to  satisfy 
himself  tbaX  nothing  but  the  subsequent  flowing  of  the  lava 
over  the  kse  omild  account  for  the  position  of  tlw  glacier.' 
Mr.  Lyell  thus  accounts  for  this  extraordinary  phenomenon. 
'  We  may  suppose  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
empticHi,  a  deep  mass  of  drift  snow  had  been  covered  by 
vtdcanic  sand,  showered  down  upon  it  before  the  descent  of 
the  lava.  A  dense  stratum  of  this  fine  dust,  mixed  with 
scwim,  IB  well  known  to  be  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat:  the  shepherds  in  the  higher  regions  of  j£tna  are 
aeeustomed  to  provide  water  fbr  tneir  flocks  during  summer, 
by  strewing  a  layer  of  volcanic  sand  a  few  inches  thick  over 
me  snow,  which  effectually  prevents  the  sun  from  pene- 
trating. Suppose  the  mass  of  snow  to  have  been  preserved 
tmn  liquefaction  until  the  lower  part  of  the  lava  had  con- 
icdidatea,  we  may  then  readily  conceive,  that  a  glacier  thus 
irateeted  at  the  height  of  I  U.OOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
na  would  mdure  aa  bng  u  the  anowB  ctf  Mont  Blue, 
imleM  tnelted  by  vohanic  liMt  ftom  below.' 

Evary  000  is  aware  thi^  in  lofty  mountains,  the  tempeza^ 
tore  of  the  air  diminishes  as  the  elevation  increases,  and  that 
even  under  the  equator  there  are  regions  of  eternal  snow. 
So  in  ^tna,  he  who  ascends  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  sum- 
mit,  passes  through  all  the  gradations  of  climate  which  he 
VDuld  meet  with,  were  he  Ravelling  &om  the  country  of 
the  date  and  the  sugar-cane  to  the  arctic  circle.  His  own 
feehngB  would  not  enable  him  accurately  to  mark  the 
transitions,  but  the  botanistcan  trace  the  lines  of  separation, 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  with  unerring  precision.  We 
have  said  that  iEtna  is  divided  into  three  regions,  the  fertile, 
the  woody,  and  the  desert ;  these  zones  are  defined  by  the 
pneenee  or  absence  of  certain  great  classes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  each  of  them  is  susceptible  of  subdivisions,  de- 
tmnined  by  the  ewistitutions  of  certain  families  of  plants, 
«hieh  can  odIt  thrive  within  certain  limited  ranges  «f  tem- 
peratore ;  ana  thus  the  mountain  is  divisible  mto  seven 
distinct  botanical  regions.  We  can  mention  only  a  ftw  of 
die  plants  that  are  characteristic  of  each,  and  must  refer 
the  reader  fer  ftilter  details  to  special  works  on  the  subject. 

The  Jlrwt,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  sub-tropical  region, 
ioet  not  rise  more  than  one  hundred  feet  abovethe  level  of  the 
SM.  Here  grow  the  palm-tree  {Phcenix},  the  banana  (Muta), 
the  Indian  fig,  or  prickly-pear  {CcKtut  opuniia),  and  the 
sogsr-cane ;  and  there  may  be  seen  in  open  gardens  tree- 
cacalis9,  and  euphorbise,  together  with  varieties  of  mimosa 
and  acacia,  which,  in  the  norUwm  parts  of  Europe,  are 
norsed  in  our  hot-houses  and  consen-atories.  The  tecond, 
or  hiOy  region,  extends  to  the  height  of  about  20uo  feet, 
idiere  the  culture  of  the  vine  ceases.  Here  we  find  many 
^ants  of  the  South  of  France.  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  cotton, 
naize.  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  shaddock.  From 
As  great  diyness  of  the  atmoaphere,  mosses  and  lichens  are 
eitRmely  rare,  and  the  mushroom  bihe  (Jungi)  are  only 
net  with  in  winter.  The  third,  or  woody  cone,  ues  between 
die  eleration«  of  2000  and  400u  f^ :  it  is  the  region  of  the 
cork-tree  (Quercwt  tuber),  and  other  kinds  of  oak  (Q.  pe- 
ApKMlata,  Q.  robur,  Q.  eongetta),  the  maple  {Acer),  and, 
especiaUy  on  the  eastern  side,  of  luxuriant  chestnut -trees, 
often  of  extraordinary  size.  The  fourth  region,  which  lies 
betireen  the  elevations  of  4000  and  flOud  feet,  is  cha- 
racterized hy  the  presence  of  the  beech  {Fitgia  sylvestrit), 
SeatehflTlPinustylvestris),  tiirch  (Betula  a^),  and,  among 
mall  plants,  c\oyer  (TVi/oIium  roseum),  sandwort  (Arenaria 
eoadentata),  mouse-ear  chickweed  {Ceraatium  albttm),  dock 
(Bumex  arifoUtu),  and  plantain  iPiantagovictorialis).  The 
/^th,  or  sub-alpine  region,  lies  between  the  elevations  of 
IMO  and  750u  feet,  and  produces  the  barberry  {BerberU 
aHnerui$\  soi^-Tort  iSaprmariadepretxa),  toad-llax  (JJnaria 
papurea)^  and  juniper  (Juniperm  hemitplueriea).  Hie 
«rar«Eum  lies  between  the  elevations  of  76U0  and  9000 
feet  With  the  exception  of  Berberis  atnen^t,  Astroffolut 
tieuiu*,  and  Juniperut  henutpluericth  almost  all  the  plants 
of  the  fifth  ration  are  also  found  in  this ;  but  the  Stipmuria 


depreuot  the  Rumta  atneniit,  and  the  fleshy  and  jagged 

groundsel  (Stfudo  camomu  and  S.  tneitua),  are  character^ 
istio  of  it  The  tevMth  region  is  very  narrow,  its  upper 
limit  not  rising  above  9&UU  feet ;  and  it  only  produces  a  few 
lichens,  among  which  the  Stermcaalon  paac^'Aie  is  the  most 
common.    Beyond  that  elevation  utter  sterility  prevails. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Flora  of  bictly  produces 
scarcely  any,  if  any,  peculiar  indigenous  species,  the  plants 
being  common,  almost  rithout  exception,  to  Italy  or  Afrioa« 
or  s(Hne  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Moditertanean, 
whereas  there  are  several  indigenous  plants  in  Corsica  and 
some  othu'  HedUermnean  islands.  Mr,  L^ell  supposes  ^ 
plants<tfSicily  to  have  Derated  fhtmpre-exutinglanda;  and, 
as  the  remains  of  living  species  ofahol-flsh  andsoophytesan 
found  imbedded  in  the  strata  at  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tains in  the  inland,  he  brings  us  to  this  curious  result,  that 
the  families  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and 
some  other  moontainous  regions  of  Sicily,  are  of  highw 
anti(^uity  than  the  country  itself:  that  is,  that  these  species 
flourished  elsewhere  before  the  island  was  raised  from  the 
depths  of  Uie  sea,  and  even  before  the  materials  of  its 
strata  were  deposited  beneath  the  waters. 

We  cannot  allude,  even  thus  briefly,  to  the  vegetable 
productions,  of  ^tna,  without  noticing  the  gigantic  cfaei>tnut- 
tree, — one  of  the  most  celebrated  wonders  of  the  island ;  it 
occurs  in  the  third  r^OD,  and  is  known  by  the  name'  of 
the  Castagno  ds  Cmto  CavalU,  because  it  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  sheltering  a  hundred  horses  under  its  boughs. 
It  appears  to  mmsist  of  Ave  large  and  two  unaller  trees, 
vhien,  from  the  ciroumstance  of  l£e  barks  and  houghs  being 
all  outside,  are  considered  to  have  been  one  trunk  originally. 
1  The  largest  trunk  is  thirty  eight  feet  in  circumference,  and 
I  the  circuit  of  the  whole  five,  measured  just  above  the  ground, 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  It  still  bears  rich  folug^ 
and  much  small  fhiit,  though  the  heart  <^  the  trunk  is 
decayed,  and  a  pubUc  road  leads  throtigh  it  wide  enough 
for  two  coaches  to  drive  abreast  In  the  middle  cavity  a  hut 
is  built  for  the  aooommodation  of  those  who  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  chestnuts, 
j  This  is  said,  by  die  natives,  to  be  *  the  oldest  of  trees.' 
From  the  state  of  decay,  it  is  impossible  to  have  recourse  to 
the  usual  mode  of  estimating  the  age  of  trees  by  fountii^ 
the  concentric  rings  of  annual  growth,  and  therefore  no 
exact  numbw  of  years  can  be  assigned  to  the  age  of  this 
individual.  That  it  may  be  some  thousand  yean  dd  is 
by  no  means  improbable.  Adanson  examined  in  this 
manner  a  Baobab  tree  {Adanaonia  digitata)  in  Senegal, 
and  inferred  that  it  had  attained  the  age  of  five  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  De  CandoUe  considers  it 
not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  Taxodium  of  Chapul- 
topec,  in  Mexico  iCvpretau  (fiwA'cAa.  Linn.),  which  is  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  oircumferenc^  may  be  stiU 
more  aged. 

The  ascent  of  j£tna  is  a  work  of  gnat  fatigue,  especially 
in  the  uppnr  or  desert  region,  both  on  account  of  the  heat  and 
of  the  feet  sinking  and  receding  at  every  step  in  the  loose 
ashes.  But  under  fevourable  circumstances  of  weather, 
the  labour  is  amply  rewarded  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
vfast  prospect  varied  as  it  is  by  the  view  of  Sicily  itself 
spread  out  like  a  map,  by  tiie  islands  with  which  the 
surrounchng  sea  is  studdiid,  Stromboh  pouring  forth  volumes 
of  smoke,  and  by  the  distant  shons  of  Italy.  If  to  this  we 
add  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  at  the  meuntain  itself, 
so  diver^fied  and  msjestlo  in  all  its  features,  the  splendour 
of  the  heavens  at  night  and  the  rising  of  the  morning 
Bun>  the  whole  presents  a  combinationperhapa  not  to  be 
fourid  on  any  other  spot  of  the  earth.  The  best  accounts  of 
Mxna.  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  fforka:  Ferrara, 
Dfscrizions  delt  Etna;  Palermo. -19\ 8.  Gemmellaro, 
(ii'odro  Ittorico  dell  Etna,  1824.  Daubeney,  Ot  Ko^ 
canos,  1826.  Scrope,  On  Vokanot,  and  Principles 
Geology,  by  Charles  Lyell,  1832,3 ;  and  for  the  botany  of 
Mln^  Presl,  Flora  Sicula,  Prague,  1826. 

jfiTOLlA,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  con- 
sisted of  two  chief  divisions,  one  on  the  coast  extenduig 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  eastwards  along  the  north 
shore  of  th  1  .>>rinthian  gulf  as  far  as  its  narrow  entrance  at 
Antirriiiuiu— the  other,  called  Epiktetos,  or  the  acquired, 
was  the  northern  and  mountainous  part.  The  length  olF 
sea-coast  M  Strabo  inciOTectly  gives  it  from  the  mouth  ni 
the  Achelousto  Antirrbium,is210  stadia,  or^i^ut  21  mOes 
the  same  line  of  coast  according  to  the  1  _ 
is  about  42  miles,  measuring  in^HW^'^linbB'fKU 
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jeoting  point  to  another.  If  the  great  recesses  of  the  sea 
about  Anatolico  and  Mesolunghi  were  included,  the  dis- 
tanne  would  be  much  greater.  The  south-eastern  boundary 
of  MloUa,  which  separated  the  province  from  that  of  the 
Locri  Ozoln,  was  a  mountain  range  named  ChaLcis,  after- 
warda,  in  its  north-eastern  course,  toking  the  name  of  Corax. 
The  north  and  extreme  north-eastern  boundaries  of  ifitolia 
were  the  small  territory  of  Dpris,  the  branches  of  Pindus, 
and  part  of  the  western  line  of  CEta ;  but  as  no  aiunent  geo* 
^pher  has  given  anything  hke  a  daflnite  boundary  to 
^toUa,  and  as  we  are  still  only  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  moontuns  of  northern  Greece,  any  flirther  description 
is  impossible.  The  western  boundary  was  the  Achelous. 
[See  AcARNANiA.) 

The  only  considerable  river  of  jEtolia,  besides  the  Ache- 
lous, is  the  Pidari,  formerly  the  Evenus,  which  rises  in  the 
N.£.  part  of  i£t6lia,  in  the  range  of  Corax,  which  is  some 
distance  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Pindus.  Its  course  is 
south,  inclining  in  its  lower  course  considerably  to  the  west, 
^tolia  contains  several  lakes  in  the  interior,  two  of  which, 
as  they  are  marked  in  our  maps,  communicate  with  one 
another  and  with  the  Achelous ;  but  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  identifying  these  with  the  lakes  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
geographers  and  historians.  Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  an- 
dent  and  modem  geography  of  central  Mtolia.  is  one  heap 
of  confttsion.  One  of  we  lakes  Ib  called  in  our  maos  Angeh 
Cagtro,  and  the  other  Vrachori. 

The  principal  ancient  positums  in  Mtolia  were,  Thermum, 
in  the  interior;  Trichonium,  on  the  lake  Trichonis,  now 
VnuAori;  C^^don,  the  ddest  establishment  of  theiBto- 
lians,  and  Antirrhiamt  at  the  entrance  t£  the  Corinthiui 
gulf 

The  Leleges  in  the  north,  and  tiie  Curetes,  probably  a 
kindred  race,  in  the  level  plains  of  the  south,  are  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  this  country  that  we  can  trace.  The  name  of 
iStolia  and  i£tolians  was  introduced,  according  to  tradition, 
by  ^tolus  and  his  follower*  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
six  generations  befbre  the  war  of  Troy.  In  course  of  time 
the  original  inhabitants  and  the  strange  formed  one  people, 
and  increased  by  the  intermixture  of  iSolians  and  Boeotians 
from  Thessaly,  they  became  in  part,  though  not  altogether, 
a  Grecian- people.  In  the  time  of  Tbucydides,  one  of  the 
most  nmnnous  divisions  of  the  iXtolian  nation  was  charac- 
terized by  that  writer  as  *  ^leaking  a  language  not  under- 
stood, and  being  in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  flMh.'  [Thucyd. 
iii.  94.] 

The  history  of  the  j^toltans,  as  a  nation,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Acamanians,  hut,  like  the  latter,  they 
were  a  people  of  little  importance  diuing  the  most  flourish- 
ing periods  of  the  commonwealths  of  European  Greece. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  323,  they 
came  into  notice  by  their  contests  with  the  Macedonian 
princes,  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Acamanians.  In  the 
reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  (which  commenced  b.c. 
220.)  the  ^telians,  after  seeing  their  chief  town,  Thermum, 
plundered  by  this  king,  and  feeling  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  loss  of  all  they  had  seized  f*om  the  Acamanians, 
applied  to  the  consul  Valerius  Xiievinus.  (b.c.  210.)  Though 
this  produced  no  beneficial  effects,  they  formed  a  second 
treaty  with  the  Romans  (about  b.c.  198)  after  the  end  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Romans 
was  the  conquestof  Macedonia,  but  it  jHnved  eventually  that 
this  fatal  auiance  of  the  ^Etolians  was  tiie  first  step  that 
led  to  the  oimplete  subjugation  of  aU  Greece  W  the  Romans. 
A  aeries  of  sufferings  and  degradations  led  me  way  to  the 
occupation  of  all  .mtolia,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Acbsea.  Under  Roman  dominion, 
the  few  towns  of  iStolia  almost  disappeared :  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  to  people  the  city  of  Nicopolis, 
which  Augustus  built  at  the  entrancenf  the  AmbraciaD  gulf, 
opposite  Actium,  where  he  had  defeated  Antony.  Since 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  is  probable  that  the  face  of  this 
country  has  undergone  as  few  alterations,  or  received  as  few 
improvements  fVom  the  hand  of  man,  as  the  most  remote 
partsof  the  ^obe.  Hie  Runans  themselTeB  under  the  em- 
perors had  not  even  a  road  through  Acamania  and  tdia,  but 
followed  the  coast  from  Nio^olkt  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous: 

The  sur^e  of  .£tolia  is  of  a  moontatoous  character, 
with  exception  of  tibe  sea-coast,  which  is  level  and  very 
fruitful,  and  a  plain  to  the  north  of  the  lakes  above  men- 
tioned. The  mountains  abounded  in  wild  beaais,  and  were 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  the  hunt  the  Calydoiuan 
wild-boar. 


The  earliest  traditions  of  .^tolia,  properly  known  by  thit 
name,  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government  undcv 
ifitolus  and  bis  successors ;  but  this  form  of  government 
ceased  at  a  period  earlier  than  any  to  which  historical  notices 
extend,  and  we  find  the  .£tolians  existing  in  a  kind  of 
democracy,  at  least  during  the  time  of  their  greatest  pohtical 
importance.  This  period  extended  from  about  b.c.  224,  to 
their  complete  oonouest  by  tne  Romans,  B.c.  168,  a  period 
of  about  5u  years.  The  .£tolian  le^ue  at  one  time  compre- 
hended the  whole  country  of  .£tolia,  part  of  Acamania  «aA 
of  South  Thessaly,  with  uie  Cenhallenian  isles;  and  it  had 
beudes,  close  aluances  with  ouier  places  in  tiie  Pelopon- 
nesus, especially  Elis,  and  even  with  towns  on  the  Helles- 
pont, and  in  Asia  Minor.  This  alhance  with  Elis  would 
tend  to  confirm  the  tradition  of  the  early  connexion  already 
alluded  to.  Following,  probably,  the  example  of  the  Actuean 
league,  the  difl^erent  parts  of  .^tolia  formed  a  federal  union, 
and  annually  chose  a  general  or  president,  a  master  of  the 
horse,  a  kind  of  special  council  called  Apokletoi  (the  select), 
and  a  secretary,  in  the  national  congress  held  at  Thermum 
about  the  autumnal  equinox.  Such  scattered  notices  as 
we  possess  about  their  history  and  constitutional  forms 
are  found  principally  in  the  Greek  wnter  Polybius,  (books 
ii.  iv.  xvil,  &c.)  Though  the  .^tolian  confederation,  such 
as  it  was  in  its  earlier  times,  was  anterior  to  the  Achmui 
union  of  Dyme.  Patre,  &c.,  yet  its  more  complete  organiza- 
tirai  was  ranst  probably  an  imitation  of  the  Achnan  league. 
Under  the  Turkish  Empire,  .£tolia  was  partly  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Livadia.  It  now  forms,  along  with  Acsriuuua, 
a  Jtomot  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  3iief  town,  Misao- 
Icmghi. 

AFFETTUCySO  (Ital.  «iffeiitUmaie\  in  music,  signifies  a 
tender,  expressive  Style ;  and  slowness  is  invariably  implied. 
In  regard  to  movement,  it  may  be  considered  as  equal  in 
degree  to  larghetto.   [See  Labqhetto.] 

AFFIDAVIT,  m  Law,  is  a  written  statement  on  oath, 
sworn  before  some  person  duly  authorised  to  administer  it. 
The  word  is  the  perfect  tense  of  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
affido,  to  pledge  laith  to,  and  is  taken  from  the  old  Latin 
form  of  a  declaration  on  oath,  which  commenced  thus : 
'Affidavit  J.  S.,'  'J.  S.  hath  awom,  &c.'  By  the  law  of 
England,  affidavits  are  necessary  in  a  variety  of  cases,  in 
order  to  bring  fects  under  die  co^zance  of  courts  of  justioe  : 
all  evidence  of  facts  must  be  nven  on  oath,  eitharliy  oral 
testimony  or  by  affidavit.  Where  evidence  is  to  be  acted 
upon  juries,  it  is  friven  as  oral  testimony :  where  it  is  to 
inform  a  court  or  judge,  it  ia  usually  reduced  into  the  form 
of  an  affidavit. 

In  point  of  form,  an  affidavit  should  express  that  the 
deponent  mude  oath,  otherwise  it  is  insufficient.  And  by 
the  15  and  16  Vic,  c.  86,  every  affidavit  to  be  used  in  court 
shall  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  numbered  consecutively, 
each  parafrraph  being  confined,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  a 
distinct  portion  of  the  subject.  Thus  prepared,  the  paper  is 
then  shown  to  the  deponent,  and  he  is  requested  to  swear 
to  his  name  and  handwriting,  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
paper  are  true.  Lastly,  theiurat  (a  term  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  Juratumj  'swora'^)  expressine'  the  officer  before 
whom,  and  where,  and  whea.  the  affidavit  is  made,  is 
signed  I7  such  officer.  According  to  the  15  and  16  Vic., 
c.  86,  the  word  '  affidavit'  inchides  an  affirmation. 

AFFINITY.  Chemical  affinity,  stnuetimes  called  chemical 
attraction,  is  that  power  by  which  bodies  combine  and  form 
compounds  always  possessmg  some  properties  very  difiereoit 
from  those  of  their  constituents,  and  n-equenUy  diametrically 
opposite  to  them.  It  differs  from  the  attraction  of  gravitatioti 
in  not  acting  on  masses,  and  only  at  insensible  distances. 
In  this  last  property  it  resembles  cohesive  affinity,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  by  occurring  only  between  the  particles 
of  dissimilar  bodies.  Thus,  the  particles  of  a  m  ass  of  sulphur 
are  held  together  by  cohesive  affinity,  and  so  also  are  those 
of  a  mass  of  copper;  but  if  a  particle  of  sulphur  be  brought: 
into  contact  with  a  particle  of  copper,  the  two  partidea 
being  different,  and  possessing  chNxiicd  affininr  mr  each 
other,  unite  by  this  power,  and  fbrm  sulphuret  of  copper. 

Chemical  affinity,  then,  can  be  exerted  only  between  tho 
particles  of  diwimilar  bodies ;  and  when  these  are  placed  iza 
contact,  the  proportions  in  which  they  comUne  are  fixed 
and  definite.  It  is,  inde^,  trae,  that  there  are  some  bodies^ 
and  especially  fluids,  which  mix  and  appear  to  combine  in 
all  proportions.  Tlius,  any  quantities  of  water  and  alcohol 
(spirit  of  wine)  may  be  mixed,  and  no  separation  aften\  anlaA 
ensues;  yet  though  tbey^thua  fwr~in-«lL  |^pottio&8,  it  ia*. 
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probable  that  they  combine  chemically  only  in  definite 
quantitiea.  When  common  salt  is  addea  to  water  a  colain 
portion  of  it  is  dissolved,  dependent  upon  the  affinity  existing 
between  the  solid  and  the  fluid.  The  solution  of  salt  is  said 
to  be  saturated  when  the  water  r^ses  to  dissolve  more  of  it ; 
but  with  water  the  solution  will  mix  to  any  extent,  for  no 
repulsive  power  exists  between  them  as  between  oil  and 
water :  we  may,  however,  consider  the  water  which  is  so 
added  as  merely  in  a  state  of  mixture,  and  not  of  chemical 
cfHnlHnation. 

Although  none  hat  fisnmilar  bo^es  unite  chemical 
affini^,  mere  diarimflarity  mil  not  of  itself  ensure  combina- 
tim :  thua,  water  and  mercury,  water  and  oil,  mercury  and 
cil,  though  very  different  fluids,  cannot  be  nuide  to  unite ; 
and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  they  have  no  chemical  affinity 
fiv  each  other. 

Tbe  simplest  cases  of  chemical  affinity  an  those  in  which 
two  elementary  bodies  luiite  into  a  binary  compound,  as 
when  iron  combines  with  oxy  gen  to  form  oxide  of  iron.  This 
is  the  result  of  what  is  termed  single  affiaiiy,  and  this  power 
may  be  exerted  between  two  elementary  or  two  compound 
bodies ;  and  also,  though  it  occurs  more  rarely,  between '  an 
elementary  and  a  compound  substance.  For  example,  sul- 
phur and  copper,  both  elementary  bodies,  readily  unite  when 
heated  :  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  both  compounds, 
combine  with  great  readiness;  but  no  combination  of  sulphur 
and  oxide  of  copper,  or  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper,  is  at 
present  known.  There  is  then  a  greater  disposition  to  com- 
Inaation  between  two  elements  or  two  compounds,  than  be- 
tween an  element  and  aoompound:  the  rule  is,  however, 
V  no  means  without  exception,  ibr  cyanogen,  a  compound 
bo^,  combines  with  mercury,  an  elementary  one,  to  fbrm 
^^de  of  mercury. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that,  when  bodies  combine  by  che- 
mical affinity,  they  undergo  great  change  of  properties  :  it 
might,  however,  be  supposw  that  a  compound  woi>ld  possess 
qnalides  intermediate  between  those  of  its  constituents.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  nor,  even  though  we  may 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  elements,  can 
we  at  all  tell,  d  priori,  what  kind  of  a  compound  they  will 
fbrm :  sulphur  is  yellow,  copper  is  red,  but  the  sulphuret  of 
copper,  resulting  from  their  union,  is  black.  Again,  sulphuric 
add  has  great  affinity  for  water,  and,  when  diluted,  turns 
blue  litmus  red:  potash  has  dao  great  afiSnity  ibr  water, 
and  renden  fed  litmus  blue.  The  add  and  pc^ash  are  also 
b(^h  extremely  acrid,  and  they  have  great  affinity  for  each 
odier ;  hntcombioe  them  by  einglet^lmty,  and  a  salt,  called  sul- 
phate of  potash,  is  produced,  which  has  very  slight  affinity  for 
water,  does  not  act  upon  any  vegetable  colours,  and,  inuead 
of  being  acrid  to  the  taste,  like  both  its  constituents,  is 
merely  bitter  and  saline.  In  this  case  of  chemical  afGnity 
an  almost  total  reversal  of  properties  has  occurred  ^  but 
there  are  oases  in  which  it  is  far  ftom  being  so  complete, 
and  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  ingredients  still  exert  some 
of  their  original  powers :  thus,  the  sulphate  of  potash,  above 
alluded  to,  is  capable  of  combining  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  This  salt,  which  is  called  bisulphate 
of  potash,  resembles  both  its  constituents  in  having  affinity 
far  water,  as  is  shown  by  crystallizing  in  combination  with 
it,  and  by  being  readily  s(duUe  in  it ;  and  it  resembles  sul- 
j^mic  acid  in  having  a  sonr  taste,  and  tumit^  blue  litmus 
zed. 

We  have  stated  a  few  examples  of  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  bodies  by  a  combination  efibcted  by  ehemtcsl  affi- 
nity. The  alterations,  in  many  cases,  are  more  sbiking 
and  complete ;  the  properties  of  the  substance  formed  by 
tbe  coinhination  being  altogether  different  from  those  of 
the  botlies  from  which  it  has  originated.  Sulphuret  of 
ofpper,  as  already  noticed,  differs  in  colour  from  both  its 
elements,  yet  it  resembles  both  in  being  sohd ;  but  there 
are  nuinerous  cases  in  which  the  fbrm,  colour,  smell,  taste, 
den^ty,  and  other  physical  qualities,  and  the  chemical  pro- 
perties of  fusibiUty,  volatili^,  solubili^,  and  teadenoy  to 
combination  in  tlw  compound,  bear  no  resemblance  to  its 
flODilituent  parts. 

Although,  when  speaking  tit  the  action  whioh  is  mdueed 
W  chemical  affinity,  chemists  are  frequently  in  the  h^t 
of  stating  merely  that  one  substance  has  affinity  for  another, 
yet  it  is  to  he  understood  that  the  fbrce  with  which  bodies 
unite  arises  feam  mutual  and  equal  affinity :  thus,  sulphuric 
arid  and  potash  combine,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  affi- 
tiq  of  the  acid  for  the  alkali,  but  of  the  alkali  eqii^y  for 
&B  aeid.    Chemical  affini^,  then,  is  mutual  and  equal 


between  those  subitanees  which  combine  by  its  power. 
Many  different  compounds  may  be  formed  by  uniting  out 
substance,  an  acid,  ibr  example,  with  vsjious  others,  aa 
utth  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metaUic  oxides;  these  are 
called  bases ;  and  the  force  of  affinity  of  any  acid  for  any 
base  differs  in  every  instance.  Now,  this  difference  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  termed  elective  q/^intfy,— the  existence 
of  which  is  easily  proved,  and  the  results  of  its  action  are 
of  the  highest  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  with  regard  to  chemical  agency  as  connected  with  the 
most  common  processes  in  the  chemical  arts  and  manuflu:- 
tures. 

Nitric  acid  is  capable  of  e«nl»ning  by  tingle  n^btiiu  with 
lime  or  with  magnesia ;  and  if  some  dilute  nitric  acid,  ob- 
taining fi4  parte  of  real  acid,  be  mixed  with  2S  parte  of  lime, 
the  earth  mil  be  dissolved  in  the  add,  and  a  neutral  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  Ume  is  obtained.  A  similar  quanti^  of 
this  add  fiHins  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  msjniesia  by 
combining  with  20  parts  of  that  earth.  Now,  if  we  mix 
together  54  parte  of  nitric  add,  28  of  lime,  and  20  of  mag- 
nesia, it  miffht  be  supposed  that  the  add — which  is  of  course 
incapable  of  dissolving  the  whole  of  both  of  the  earths — 
would  dissolve  them  in  the  proportions  of  14  of  luue  and  10 
of  magnesia :  it  is  found,  however,  that  Uiis  is  not  tbe  case, 
for  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  disstdved  and  the  magnesia 
entirely  left 

It  appears,  then,  a  greater  mutual  affini^,  at  an  ^eetive 
trinity,  existe  betmen  nitric  add  and  lime,  tiiau  between 
nitric  add  and  magneua.  There  is  another  mode  in  whieh 
elective  affinity  aete,  and  is  employed  hi  a  vast  number  of 
chemical  processes.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  54  parte  vS 
nitric  acid  combine  with  20  of  maimesk  by  single  affini^. 
No  w,  if  to  Uie  solution  of  nitrate  m  magnesia  thus  obtained 
we  add  28  parte  of  Ume,  and  boil  the  mixture,  tbe  Ume  sepa- 
rates the  magnesia  from  the  nitric  acid;  and  being  ms- 
solved  instead  of  it,  we  procure  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime, 
instead  of  nitrate  of  magnesia:  this  operation  is  termed 
single  decomposition,  and  it  is  produced  by  single  elective 
affinity.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  this  power  may  not 
only  prevent  one  substance  from  combining  with  another 
when  three  are  mixed,  but  supposing  two  to  have  he<Ht 
previously  combined,  it  is  capable  of  effecting  a  sepsratiim 
between  them. 

On  the  action  of  single  elective  affinity  producing  single 
decomposition,  depends  the  process  of  preparing  aeetje  add 
fccm.  acetate  of  soda  by  means  of  sulphuric  aod ;  and  tiie 
productimi  of  ammoniacal  pis  by  heating  a  mixture  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  water. 

To  exhibit  the  degrees  of  elective  affinity,  tables  were  con- 
structed by  Geoffroy,  a  French  chemist,  about  a  century 
a^.  In  ttiese  the  substance  whose  affinities  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed is  placed  at  the  head  of  a  column,  and  is  separated 
from  the  rest  by  a  horizcmtal  line ;  beneath  this  line  are 
arranged  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  capable  c£  uniting  in 
the  o^er  of  their  respective  forces  of  affinity ;  the  substance 
which  it  attracte  m<^  strongly  being  placed  nearest  to  it, 
and  that  fin  which  it  has  the  least  affinity  at  the  bottom  <tf 
the  cdumn :  thus,  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  add.  the  affinilieii 
are  exhiUled  in  the  following  order : — 
Snu>HURic  Acid. 


Barytes, 
Stnmtia, 
Potash, 
Soda, 

Lime, 
Ma^esia. 

It  would  appear  from  this  table,  that  baiytes  separates 
sulphuric  add  from  combination  with  all  the  substanoes 
placed  below  it,  and  that  magnesia  is  separated  fh>m  sul- 
phuric add  by  all  that  are  above  it  There  are,  however, ' 
many  circumstances  which  interfere  with  tbe  accuracy  of 
tables  thus  constructed,  and  diminish  their  utiUty,  since 
affinity  is  not  an  absolute  force,  hut  subject  to  anomalies 
and  to  modi&oations  from  varioua  disturbing  causes. 

In  the  above,  and  many  similar  tables,  the  affinity  of  an 
acid  for  diflbrent  bases  is  expressed :  but  on  other  eooaaons, 
the  affinity  of  the  same  bases  for  different  acids  is  required. 
In  this  case  die  alkali,  earth,  or  metallic  oxide,  is  plaoed  at 
the  head  of  tlw  column,  and  the  various  acids  an  ananged 
aooording  to  their  affini^  for  it 

There  is  yet  another  mode  in  whioh  elective  affinity  is 
exerted.  Certain  eompounds  can  scateeli^plrtajnaA^  all, 
Digitizea  oy 
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or  mtti  gnat  difficulty,  eifter  by  single  affinity  or  ungle 
tieetim  affinity,  but  ore  readily  obtained  b?  what  is  tenned 
liauble  «teetive  qffimt^.  There  is  a  veil-known  mineral 
body  oaUed  sulphate  strontia,  which  consists  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  earthy  base  (or  strictly  speaking,  metallic 
oxide)  strontia,  and  tbey  are  combined  by  singfe  affinit)'. 
Now  pota:sh  has  great  affinity  for  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
sulphate  of  strontia ;  but  if  we  mix  them,  no  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  potash  being  incapable,  by  single  elective 
affinity,  of  detaching  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  strontia. 
A^n,  carbonic  acid  and  strontia  haro  great  affinity  for 
eanh  other,  but  if  carbonic  add  gas  be  passed  through  water 
in  whidi  powdered  suItthatB  ci  strontia  is  diffused,  it  does  not 

S tingle  etoetiTe  affinity  separata  the  stiontia  from  the  sul- 
orie  acid. 

That  decomposition,  however,  which  single  elective  affinity 
cannot  in  this  case  ^forra,  may  be  effected  by  double 
elective  affinity. producinGrdiMtAfc  decompontian.  If,  instead 
of  acting  upon  the  sulphate  of  strontia  with  the  carbonic 
acid  and  potash  separately,  we  combine  them  and  boil  the 
powdered  sulphate  of  strontia  in  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potash  thus  furmed,  double  elective  affinity  ensues,  and 
two  new  compounds  are  formed, — namely,  sulphate  of 
potash,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  carbonate  of  strontia, 
which,  being  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  in  the  state 
of  a  white  powder.  The  double  elective  affini^  which  pro- 
duces double  decomposition  will  be  illuatrated  by  the  an- 
nexed diagram: 

Sulphate  oS  Potash. 


Carbonate  of 
Potash. 


Potash. 


Sulphuric 
Acid. 


Carbonic 
V  Add. 


Strontia. 


Sulphate  of 
Stnmtia. 


Carbonate  of  Strontia. 


Double  elective  affini^  and  decomposition  are  extensively 
employed  in  chemical  operationB ;  the  preparation  of  various 
aeios,  apeh  aa  the  nitric  and  muriatie,  and  a  great  number 
of  saline  compounds,  depends  upon  the  application  of  these 
modiflcationB  of  chemical  affinity.  We  shall  now  illustrate 
a  position  already  stated,  viz.,  that  chemical  affinity  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  invariable  power,  but  subject  to  causes 
which  prevent,  increase,  or  reverse  its  action ;  and  it  is  on 
thia  account  that  tables  of  affinity  express  merely  tlie  order 
of  decomposition,  and  not  that  of  attraction  under  every  cir- 
cumstance. The  causes  now  alluded  to  may  be  comiH«- 
hended  under  form  and  proportion,  and  the  modifying  effects 
of  heat,  electricity,  and  light. 

With  respect  to  form,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  solid 
state  is  unfavourable  to  the  exertion  of  ehemirat  affinity ; 
and  it  was  once  supposed  that  two  solid  bodies  could  not  act 
chemically  upon  each  other.  That  this  is  not  the  case  may 
be  inoved  by  adding  lime  to  muriate  of  ammonia,  for  by 
liieir  mutual  action  ammoniacal  gas  is  plentifiilly  evolved. 
IMvision  is,  however,  in  all  cases  mvourable  to  chemical  affi- 
nity :  thus,  a  mass  of  marble  dissolves  slowly  in  muriatic 
acid,  but  when  reduced  to  powder  the  action  is  extremely 
rapid.  In  some  cases  mechanical  division,  however  minute, 
is  insufficient  to  allow  combination :  thus,  if  finely  pow- 
dered pipe-clay  he  added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no 
chemir^  affinity  is  exerted  between  them,  the  cohesive  affi- 
nity of  the  particles  of  clay  exceeding  that  of  their  chemir^ 
affinity  for  the  sulphuric  acid.  If,  nowever,  we  take  a  so- 
lution of  alum  and  add  ammonia  to  it,  the  clay  is  precipi- 
tated from  it  in  so  mmutely  divided  a  state  that  the  aoid  im- 
mediately dissolves  it 

When  iet.  of  hydrogen  is  thrown  nnm  a  mass  of  platinnm 
Burroundea  by  air,  the  effect  is  barelv  sensible :  nit  when 
the  platinum  is  very  minutely  divided,  chemical  affinity  is 
excited  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
flame  ensues,  and  wntpr  is  produced  during'  the  combustion. 

Minute  division,  then,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cohesion  of  a 
body,  is  in  many  eases  neoesauy  to  the  eourtion  nf  chemical 
affinity,  and  in  all  cases  it  innreasea  fh»  rapidly  of  its 
action. 

Fluiditv  is  alwmra  finourable  to  chemical  action,  and  in 


most  eases  it  is  requisite  Aat  one  body,  at  least,  should  be  in 
that  form.  Thus  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron,  though  both  an 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  do  not  act  upon  each  other :  dissolve 
either  of  them  and  add  tiie  other  in  powder  to  the  solution, 
and  chemical  affinity  will  be  exerted ;  but  if  they  are  both 
dissolved,  then  the  action  is  instantaneous. 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  affinitv  is  but  feebly, 
if  at  all  exerted,  unless  both  bodies  be  so  finely  divided  as  to 
be  exposed  to  each  other  in  the  aeriform  state :  thus  sulphur 
is  capable  of  combining  with  alcohol.  Little  of  it  is,  however, 
dissolved  by  the  spirit  when  it  u  merely  powdered ;  but 
if  the  sulphur  and  alcohol  be  heated  in  separate  vessels,  and 
their  vapours  be  suffered  to  mix.  they  then  unite. 

The  nascent  state  of  bodies  is  one  which  is  extremdy 
fhvonrable  to  the  action  of  cbemical  affinity.  Chlorine  has 
affini^  for  silver,  and  the  compound  which  they  form,  called 
ohl(»^e  of  silver,  is  white  and  insoluble  in  water;  hydrogen 
has  great  affinitv  for  chlorine,  and  they  combine  to  form  mu- 
riatic acid.  If,  nowever,  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  into  water 
holding  chloride  of  silver  in  suspension,  no  change  oocura, 
for  the  hydrogen  has  not.  under  these  circumstances,  the 
power  of  separating  the  chlorine  from  the  silver. 

If  the  hydrogen  be  evolved  in  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  suspended  chloride  of  silver,  it  has  then  an  opportune 
of  coming  into  contact  with  it  in  its  mucmt  state,  that  is  at 
the  moment  of  its  separation  from  combination,  and  before 
it  has  assumed  the  state  ot  gas.  Under  these  eircumstanoet 
the  hydn^en  separates  the  dilorine  from  the  silver,  muriatk 
acid  is  formed,  voA  metallic  silver  separated.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  combine  chlorine  and  hydrc^en  gases  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  them  either  to  the  sun  s  rays,  the  taper,  or  the 
electric  sparic.  But  the  gases  which  constitute  ammonia, 
viz.,  hydrogen  and  azote,  do  not  imite  unless  one  of  them, 
at  least,  is  in  the  nascent  state;  thus  if  Fcveral  pieces  of 
zinc  be  covered  with  water,  and  treated  with  nitric  add, 
ammonia  m  produced,  for  the  water  is  decomposed  by  the 
zinc,  its  nascent  hydrogen  unites  with  the  azote  to  form 
ammonia,  and  ite  oxygen  with  the  sine  to  form  the  oxide 
of  that  metal. 

The  nature  of  the  compounds,  arising  from  the  chemical 
affinity  and  action  of  their  elements,  is  greathr  influenced 
by  the  proportion  of  the  substances  employed  to  produce 
them.  When  equol  weights  of  sulphuric  add  and  alcohol 
are  subjected  to  distillation,  the  product  is  sulphuric  ether ; 
increase  the  quantity  of  acid,  and  on  the  appliuatiim  of  heaL 
the  whole  mixture'  blackens,  and  olefisnt  fias  is  evolved 
by  their  mutual  action.  Again :  if  a  mixture  of  two  pans 
of  nitre  and  one  part  of  sulphuric  adid  be  distilled,  there  are 
produced  nitric  acid  and  sulphate  of  potash  ;  but  if  a  part  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash  be  dissolved  in  the  nitric  add,  nitmte 
of  potash  win  be  again  formed,  accompanied  with  hisulphate 
of  potash. 

There  are  several  other  cases  which  prove  that  tne  pro- 
portions of  the  substances  which  act  chemically  upon  each 
other,  greatiy  influence  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
new, compounds  formed :  thus,  when  100  parts  of  sulphate 
of  Imytes  are  boilM  in  absolution  of  59  parts  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  23  of  the  sulphate'  are  decomposed  and  converted 
mto  i  9  3  of  carbonate.  When  also  85  parts  of  carbonate  of 
barytes  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  74  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
decomposition  also  talus  place,  and  there  are  formed  67  of 
sulphate  of  barytes,  and  40  Of  carbonate  of  potash.  In 
these  experiments,  then,  it  appears  that  decomposition  can- 
not in  either  case  be  entirely  effected,  while  the  new  com- 
pounds formed  remain  in  mixture  with  the  portions  of  the 
original  salta  which  remain  undecomposed.  In  other  words, 
there  takes  ^lace  a  partition  of  bases  between  the  acids 
whose  action  is  opposed  to  each  other. 

HecU,  according  to  its  degree  and  under  various  circum- 
stances, produces  very  different  effecte  on  chemical  affinity, 
and  causes,  increases,  reverses,  or  prevents  its  action.  If 
we  mix  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gasea,  they  will  remain  in  b 
state  of  mixture  for  an  indefinite  period  without  combining  : 
but  if  Uame  be  applied  to  them  they  combine  with  explouon, 
and  water  is  formed.  Water  dissolves  certain  salta,  out  to  a 
limited  extent  only  when  cold ;  heat  it,  and  the  solvent  power 
is  greatly  increased.  When  mercury  is  moderately  heated  in 
atmosplierie  air  it  is  converted  into  peroxide,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air:  heat  the  compound  thus 
formed  more  strongly  than  was  required  for  its  production, 
and  the  affinity  is  destroyed:  oxyfien  gas  is  given  out,  and 
the  mercury  returns  to  ita  metalUc  state.   Mix  solutions  of 

chloride  of  cdeium  and  carbonat«for,ivi»VP9K^  double 
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teompoBtun  wsoes;  carbonate  of  lime  and  muriate  of 
ammnnia  result  Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness,  and 
heat  the  residue;  the  order  of  affinities  is  reversed,  and 
eUoride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  repro- 
dured  *  in  this  case,  heat  reverses  the  order  of  affinities. 
There  is  one  instance,  however,  in  which  beat  produces 
eflects  that  are  .quite  tinomalous  add  irreducible  to  anv  idea 
of  theiT  dependence  upon  degree  of  temperature ;  it  is  this : — 
when  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  is  passed  over  ignited  iron, 
ttewfttvisdecomposed;  nydrogen,  one  of  its  dements,  is 
eroKad  in  the  state  of  gas ;  and  oxygen,  the  other,  combines 
vidi  the  iron  and  converts  it  into  oxide.  Now  if  we  ignite 
fliia  oxide  of  iron  and  pass  hydrt^en  gas  over  it,  die  oxide 
»  decomposed,  its  oxygen  combines  with  the  hydrogen,  and 
water  is  re-formed.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  laws 
of  affinity,  by  whicih  these  opposing  results  are  obtained,  has 
hitherto  been  ofl^red.  These  ftcts  afford  an  illuHtration  of 
the  disturbing  causes  wbicfa  very  much  limit  the  usefulness 
'  of  tables  of  affinity.  According  to  the  first  experiment,  oxy- 
gm  andiron  combine  in  pteferenoe  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
vhersas  it  appears  from  the  second  that  wfi  afiioi^  of  oxy- 

£D  for  hydrogen  exceeds  that  for  iron.  But  it  is  evident 
It  these  statements  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other; 
and  as  the  temperature  is  in  both  cases  the  same*  no  varia- 
tiiHi  of  it  can  aeooimt  for  the  incompatible  results  of  the 
eneriments. 

fbcfrtes^  poBsesses  remarkable  power  over  chemical 
iffln^ :  if  the  electne  spark  be  paaaed  through  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydngen  gaaea,  it  causes  them  to  combine, 
and  vater  is  fbnned  by  their  union.  It  ii,  however,  pro- 
kable  that  this  and  some  similar  effects  are  woduced  by 
As  heat  which  accompanies  the  electrical  span ;  but  there 
are  other  cases  of  oimbination  which  must  perhaps  be 
attributed  to  specific  action,  as*  for  example,  when  nitric 
add  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  electricity  upon  atmos- 
pherurair. 

The  action  of  electricity  is  much  more  remarkable  in 
eansing  decomposition  than  combination,  and  especially 
that  form  of  it  which  is  termed  voltaic  electricity,  or  gal- 
vanic ;  the  first  substance  decomposed  by  it  was  water. 
When  two  platina  wires  are  connected  with  the  poles  of  a 
ToUaic  trough,  and  their  unconnected  ends  are  immersed  in 
water,  hydi^n-gas  is  evolved  at  the  negati^.  and  oxygen- 

Es  at  the  positive  wire.  Many  other  compound  bodies 
n  been  similaily  decomposed :  their  elements  separate  at 
the  opposite  poles,  and  ma  same  body  always  appears  at 
the  same  pdie :  thus  in  all  deoompositioiu,  oxygen,  cnlorine, 
and  the  adds  go  over  to  the  positive  surnoe,  while  hy- 
drogen, the  metals,  inflammable  substances  in  gakexal^and 
the  ■ittatia,  are  found  at  the  nejjative  surface. 

In  eonunon  electrical  attraction,  the  bodies  attract  each 
other  in  otmsequence  of  their  opposite  electrical  states ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  in  the  electro-chemical  theory  pro- 
posed by  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  is  supposed  that  acids  and  other 
sabstanoes  which  are  attracted  in  electrical  decompositions 
to  the  pontive  pole,  are  negatively  electrical  at  the  moment 
of  their  separation  from  combinatioa ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
the  alkalis,  whiob  are  found  at  the  negative  extremity,  are 
positively  electrical. 

It  baa,  however,  by  no  means  been  proved  that  chemical 
affinity  is  idoltioal  with  eAeetrioal  atb«ction ;  and  we  must 
yet  eon^der  it  as  a  peculiar  species  of  attraction,  subject 
ndeed  to  the  control  oS  electrical  agency,  which  is  capable, 
not  merely  of  decomposing  compounds,  but  of  suspmiding 
diemical  octifKi  and  reversing  the  order  of  uffimtlos. 

If  eulphate  of  soda  be  disM>lTed  in  an  infusion  of  purple 
cabbage,  and  subjected  to  voltaic  electricity  in  a  glass  tube, 
it  is  soon  found  that  the  fluid  at  the  positive  pote  becomes 
red,  indicating  the  pret«ence  of  an  acid,  while  at  the  nega- 
tive, it  is  green,  showing  the  action  of  an  alkali.  In  this 
case,  the  siuphate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  tttt  constituents 
(Nilphuric  acid  and  soda)  sppetir  at  the  different  poles. 
This  decompoeition  does  not  arise  from  any  attraction 
between  the  elements  of  the  sulphate  (tf  aoda  and  the  platina 
terminal  pktes,  nor  is  there  any  passage  of  either  element 
(solidiuric  acid  or  soda)  from  one  pols  to  the  other  through 
tbe  Uquid  in  the  vessel.  [The  theorr  of  dua  and  other  eleo- 
trieal  ehanges  will  be  discussed  under  Elbot bo  Chbmiotbt.} 
That  affinity  may  be  controlled  by  altering  tbe  elec- 
trical state  of  a  body,  is  also  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy's  very 
coriouii  exp«>riraents  on  copper-itheatning,  which,  though 
ftfy  fiiijeu  from  unfureMen  caui^es,  are  worthy  of  hi" 
gtniiH.   It  ajq)f>«red  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  the  copper  was 


oxidized  by  the  atmospheria  air  in  tbe  seBpwater,  and  that 
then  it  took  muriatic  acid  from  muriate  of  magnesia  and 
formed  with  it  submuriate  of  copper,  and  hence  ensued  dw 
destruction  of  the  metal.  Now,  as  metals  combine  witii 
acids  only  when  oxidized,  it  occurred  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  that 
if  he  could  render  the  copper  negative,  which  is  tb[e  elec- 
trical state  of  the  oxygen,  uiey  would  not  combine.  This 
he  effected  by  bringing  the  copper  into  contact  with  zinc  or 
iron ;  these  Demg  rendered  positive,  the  copper  became  ne- 
(^tive,  scarcely  combined  at  all  with  oxy^n  and  was  so 
httie  acted  upon  by  the  muriate  of  magnesia  in  sea-water, 
that  when  protected  by  cmly  t-i  000th  part  of  iron,  oxidize- 
ment  and  conversion  into  submuriate  were,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, prevented. 

The  following  vrill  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  re- 
versal of  chemical  affinity  by  electricity.  Immerse  a  piece 
of  copper  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  copper  is 

tisolved  and  the  sUver  precipitated:  if  we  reverse  the 
periment,  and  put  a  {nece  of  silver  into  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  copper,  no  change  is  effected ;  if,  however,  the 
silver  while  immersed  be  touched  by  a  piece  of  iron,  a  vol- 
taic circuit  is  formed,  the  order  of  affinity  is  reversed,  tbe 
copper  is  precipitated,  and  the  silver  is  dissolved. 

Light  IS  capable  of  controlling  chemical  affinity  both 
with  respect  to  decomposition  and  combination .  If  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  gases  be  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays,  they  comlane  with  explosion,  and  form  muriatic  adds 
this  effect  does  not  appear  to  be  produced  bv  the  heat  whicii 
accompanies  the  light,  for  a  considerably  higher  tempera- 
ture is  not  capable  of  producing  the  comlxmttion.  WiUi 
respMt  todw  deoompoBing  agency  of  light,  it  is  well  known 
that  if  pale  nitrie  acad  be  subjected  to  it,  it  suffers  decom- 
position to  a  certain  extent,  oxygen  ^as  being  evolved :  it 
IB  also  found  that  some  metallic  oxides  whi^  retain  tbe 
oxygen  with  but  slight  force  of  affinity,  evolve  it  and  are 
retluixid  to  tht;  metallic  state  by  the  ageucy  of  light. 
A  beam  of  solar  light  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  sets  of 
ra^ra— the  luminous,  the  calorific,  and  the  chemical  or 
actinic  rays.  It  is  the  latter  set  which  influences  chemical 
changes.   [See  Lzqht,  DAQnBKRBOTTFn.1 

AFFINITY,  in  Law,  means  a  relationship  by  marriage. 
The  husband  and  wifo  being  considered,  in  law,  as  one  per- 
son, those  who  are  related  to  the  one  by  blood,  are  related 
to  the  other  in  the  same  degree  by  q^fm'iy.  This  rela- 
tionship not  being  the  effect  of  nature,  but  the  result  of 
civil  institution,  ttie  persons  between  whom  it  exists  are 
said  to  be  related  in  tato ;  the  father  or  brother  of  a  man's 
wife  being  called  lus  fiiher  or  brotha-^  law.  Almost  the 
only  point  of  view  in  which  affini^  is  a  subiect  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  English  law  is,  as  an  impediment  to  matri- 
mony ; — persons  related  by  affinity  being  forbidden  to  marry 
within  the  same  degrees  as  persons  related  by  blood.  [See 
MARaiAOB.]  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  rule  that  a  man 
is  not  permitted,  by  our  law,  after  his  wife's  death  to  marry 
her  sister,  aunt,  or  niece, — those  relations  being  all  within 
the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity;  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  just  laid  down,  the  prohiUtion 
extends  to  tbe  same  relations  by  affinity  also.  This  rule, 
which  excludes  frum  marriage  relations  by  affinity  witlun 
certain  degree  is  founded  upon  the  Levitical  law ;  and  doubts 
have  been  entertained  by  very  learned  writers,  whether  its 
introduction  into  die  municipal  laws  of  modem  countries  is 
necessary  or  u&efuL  [See  Michaelis,  Motaisches  Reeht. 
b.  iii.  c.  7.] 

AFFIRBIATION,  in  Law,  is  the  solemn  asseveration 
made  by  individuals  belonging  to 'the  class  of  Dissenters 
called  Quakers,  in  cases  where  an  oath  is  required  from 
others.  This  indulgence  was  first  introduced  by  the  statute 

7  and  8  Wil.  III.,  chap.  34,  which  enacts  that  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  Quakers  in  courts  of  justice  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  an  oath  taken  in  the  usual  form.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  statute  are  explained  and  extended  by 

8  Goo.  I.,  chap.  6,  and  I'l  Geo.  II.,  chap.  46,  sect.  36 ;  but  in 
all  these  statutes  there  is  a  clause  exi»esdy  restraining 
Quakers  from  Kjying  evidence  on  their  affirmation  in 
criminal  cases.  This  absurd  exception,  which  Lord  Hans^ 
field  ladled  '  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  minds  (A  the  great 
men  who  introduced  the  orifrinal  statute '  (Cowper's  Reportt, 
p.  390),  was  removed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  83 :  and 
Quakers  and  Moravians  were  allowed  to  give  evioence  in  all 
cases,  criininal  as  well  us  civil,  upon  their  »oIemn  affirma- 
tion. This  privilege  in  fovour  of  Quitkere,  Moravians,  and 
Separatisfes,  ass  since  been  extended 
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statutes,  die  last  of  vhieh  is  10  and  10  Viet.,  chap.  86, 
which  declares  tifaat  the  word  *  affidavit'  shall  include  an 
affirmation.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  jgenalties  of 
peijuiy  attadi  to  wufbl  fibehood  npon  affinoaboa  as  well 
IS  upon  oath. 

APFIX,  a  term  in  Grammar,  to  which  &e  name  of  «#» 
also  is  sometimes  given.  It  signifies  a  m/Ualde  attaofaea  to 
the  end  of  a  word  by  which  the  form  and  signification  of  the 
word  are  altered.  This  will  be  best  explained  by  some  ex- 
amj4es  fVom  our  own  language.  Thus  in  the  words  toeaUk-y, 
VDOght-tf,  bulk-y,  and  in  god-ly,  odd  ly,  &c.,  the  syllables  y 
ana are  the  affixes,  which  qualify  the  meanings  of  the 
words  to  which  they  are  attacned,  and  fit  them  Ibr  a  new 
and  different  use ;  as  '  This  man  loves  toealtk ;'  *  That  is  a 
wealthy  merchant.'  Verbs  are  in  this  way  made  from  adjec- 
tives, as  from  the  adjectives  sharp,  quick,  thick,  we  have 
tkarpetty  guirken,  thicken  respectively ;  and  ac^ectives  and 
advurba  from  nouns,  as  in  the  eumples  just  given.  The  a 
which  marks  our  possessive  case,  is  an  affix,  having  on- 
^inaUy  been  a  ^tinot  syllable,  as  we  see  from  our  old  do^ 
m  such  expredsicms  as  Goddea  will ;  mames  duty.  Soma 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  this  '«  has  arisen  from  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  his,  as  in  such  a  phrase  God  his  will,  man 
Au  duty;  but  we  are  of  minion  that  this  Anal '« is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  termina- 
tion «.  When  we  hear  people  vulgarly  say  hisftt  hem,  for 
Ms,  her,  the  n  is  the  remnant  of  the  syllable  en,  which  in  these 
instances  marks  a  kind  of  pronominal  aiyective,  akin  to  the 
genitive  or  possessive  case ; — as  we  may  still  observe  in  the 
German  forms  detsen,  &c. 

In  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  many  other  languages,  there 
is  the  same  system  of  affixes  of  which  we  have  given  ex- 
amples in  the  words  weighty,  bulky;  and  in  these  languages 
the  different  oases  of  nouns,  and  adjectives,  and  the  different 
tenses  and  penons  of  the  verbs,  are  also  formed  by  affixes. 
Thus  the  nominatives  Pindarus,  Homem-St  lAoiu-s,  Anio- 
mu-s,  are  the  true  Roman  forms  of  these  names,  which,  in 
the  accusative,  form  Pindarus,  Hamem-m,  Sec.,  respec- 
tively, and  so  on  in  the  other  cases.  With  the  English,  it  is 
the  oommon  practice  to  shorten  all  these  words  to  Pindar, 
Homer,  Livy,  Antony ;  and  yet  we  are  not  consistent  in  this 
practice,  for  we  say  TibnUits,  Mmilius,  &c.  keeping  in  these 
mstances  the  genuine  form  just  as  it  is  in  the  language  to 
which  these  names  belong.  The  irregularity  depends  upon 
the  greater  or  less  lamiliBrity  of  the  names.  With  the 
nenoh,  the  changes  are  still  more  violent 

AFGHANISTAN.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  exact  Umits 
to  Afghanistan.  It  may  be  said  to  be  included  between 
36°  and  86°  N.  lat.,  and  between  61°  and  72°  E.  lonr.  It 
to  bounded  on  the  north  by  Turkistan,  on  the  east  by  the 
Puniab,  on  the  south  by  Bdoochistan,  and  on  the  west 
1^  Peraia. 

Afe-tianiiitan  lomu  a  part  of  the  great  central  table-land 
of  Asm,  which  extends  from  the  Korea  to  the  coast  of  Aeia 
Mhu>r.  Its  ccmtinuity  with  the  higher  plateau  of  Thibet, 
the  north-east,  is  interrupted  by  the  remarkable  moun- 
tain-knot called  the  Hindoo-coosh,  formed  by  the  conver- 
gence of  Uie  Himalaya  range,  and  the  great  Altai  system 
which  forms  the  north  bo^er  of  the  ^tem  highlands. 
From  this  isthmus,  the  border  of  the  table-land  extends 
southwarda,  mainly  in  the  direction  of  the  Indus,  and  keep- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  that  river,  vary- 
ing from  100  to  60  miles.  This  eastern  side  of  the  table-land, 
wbicfa  rises  abrupdy  frcun  the  low  grounds  along  the  river, 
b  considerably  elevated,  having  a  medium  hei^t  of  6000 
ftet  which  declines  towards  tbe  west,  till  on  Uie  Persian 
honier  the  general  elevation  is  only  about  one-half. 

The  highland  of  Afghanistan  is  skirted  on  the  north,  east, 
and  south  by  mountain-ranges,  rising  more  or  less  above  its 
general  elevaticm.  The  highest  is  wat  on  the  north,  called 
ov  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo-coosh,  the  semal  parts 
n  whicn  will  be  described  below.  The  eastern  crest  is 
fimned  by  the  Suliman  range,  whose  highest  summits  are 
in  the  north.  The  Muree  and  Boogtee  Mountains,  which 
form  the  southern  crest,  become  blended  at  the  south-east 
of  the  plateau  with  the  Suliman  system.  This  wttline  may 
be  best  tilled  up  b;^  taking  it  in  sections. 

I.  The  mountain-system  which  bounds  A^hanistan  on 
the  north,  and  is  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Hindoo- 
cooah,  divides  itself  into  two  ranges,  in  about  70"  E.  long. 
The  more  northern  range,  to  whidh  the  name  q£  Hindoo- 
coosh  more  sbictly  appuu,  forms  tbe  continuation  of  the 
KMohMn  Moyntun^  lad  it  tht  vatoMlwd  batm«i  tbs 


Oxus  and  the  Indus.  The  other  is  an  offi^oot  fitnn  the 
Himalaya,  cut  off  from  the  main  chain  by  the  river  Indus. 
The  country  contained  between  these  two  ranges  is  called 
Kaferistan,  and  does  not  belong  to  Afghanistan. 

The  southern  dedivity  (Mf  the  Himalaya  range  (wMdi 
belongs  to  Afghanistan),  presents  from  tbe  base  the  appear- 
ance of  terraces,  and  encloses  considerable  TsUevs,  with 
narrow  stripes  of  cultivable  soil  along  the  line  of  drainsge. 
The'  forests  that  cover  these  mountams  are  the  most  ei«n- 
sive  in  A&hanistan.  About  70°  12'  E.  long.,  and  37°  55'  N. 
lat.,  near  me  union  of  the  Himalaya  with  the  Hindoo-coosh, 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  almost 
bare  of  soil ;  the  rocks  project  in  every  direction ;  and  the 
intervening  places  are  strewed  with  large  rough  pieces  of 
rock.  Th^  Hindoo-coosh  presents  this  appearance  to  68°  E. 
long.;  that  is,  to  the  mountain-pass  called  Hindoo-coosh, 
from  which  the  whole  range  takes  its  name.  This  mountain 
rises  to  15,000  feet. 

The  Hindoo-coosh  Mountains  contain  some  very  populous 
valleyfl,  of  wfaidt  the  best  known  is  that  of  Pancbshir,  about 
70  miles  long,  and  nearly  2  miles  broad.  One  of  Ae  roads 
frran  Kabool  to  Kunduz  passes  through  this  valley.  At  its 
upp^  end,  the  road  traverses  the  mountain-pass  of  Khawack| 
13,000  feet  high.  There  is  another  road  over  the  HindoiH 
cooah,  further  to  the  west,  leading  to  the  plains  (tf  Oxus, 
through  a  valley  watered  by  the  Parwan. 

The  Hindoo-coosh  range,  strictly  so  called,  ends  with  the 
mountain-pass  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  Here  the 
mouTitBina  bend  nearly  due  south,  running  between  85°  and 
34°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  decreasing  in  elevation,  and  are  called  the 
Pughman  Mountains.  This  portion  of  the  I'ange  conKists  of 
two  parallel  branches,  including  a  valley  10  miles  in  width, 
and  10,000  feet  high.  This  vall^  is  too  nigh  for  cultivation, 
but  is  the  resort  of  the  nomadic  tribes  in  summer,  for  the 
sake  of  its  line  pastures.  The  ranges  are  from  2000  to  3000 
feet  lugher  than  the  vall^.  There  are  several  passes  over 
these  mountains  to  the  Valley  of  Bameean,  beyond  the 
western  range,  whoee  elevation  is  8600  feet.  The  Koh-i-Baba, 
which  rises  suddenly  where  the  Pughman  Mountains 
terminate,  is  a  single  range,  which  runs  due  west.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  are  three'  peaks,  1500  feet  above  the 
general  mass,  whose  elevation  is  14,000  feet.  North  and 
west  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  are  the  mountain  r^ons  of  the 
Hazarah  and  Eimack  (Paropamisus),  which  occupy  the 
whole  country  between  34°  and  36°  N.  lot.,  and  between 
68°  and  63°  E.  long.,  including  the  Koh-i-Baba,  an  area 
of  about  60,000  square  miles.  The  mountains  of  this 
r^on  fumiflh  pasture  for  tbe  flocks  in  summer;  but  in 
wmter  the  sheep  have  to  be  taken  down  into  the  valleys, 
and  fed  with  grass,  which  is  cut  in  great  quantaties  for 
winter  fodder.  Hie  valleys  are  culttvated— the  higher 
yielding  barl^^  the  lower — wheat,  barley,  and  millet. 

II.  The  SHiman  Range  and  Eastern  Declivity  of  the 
Table-land, — The  Suliman  Mountains  are  just  the  elevated 
crest  of  the  esstem  declivity  of  the  table-land  facing  the 
Indus.  They  are  from  6000  to  7000  feet  higher  than  the 
river,  and  hence  appear  as  mountains,  although  on  the  land 
side  they  are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high.  The  moat 
northern  point  of  this  range  is  the  Su&id-Koh  south  of  the 
river  Kabool,  in  E.  long.  70°.  The  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain rises  to  16,000  feet,  and  is  always  covered  with  enow. 
On  the  east,  it  is  connected  with  the  Kyber  Hange.  The 
declivities  of  Sufaid-Koh  are  covered  with  forests  up  to 
10,000  feet  of  elevation.  The  Suliman  range  extends  from 
Su£ud-Koh  to  29''  N.  lat.  west  of  the  confluence  of  the 
Indus  wilb  the  Sntlej.  Here  it  ftims  to  the  west,  and. 
meets  the  Hala  Mountains  of  Bdoochiatan  in  68°  E.  lon^. 
This  portion  of  the  creat  is  called  the  Muree  and  Boogtee 
Mountains. 

The  Suliman  Range  takes  its  name  frvm  the  sununit 
called  Takt-i-Sulimon,  whose  height  is  11,000  feet. 

The  Indus  river  drains  the  declivity  of  the  table-land,  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  it  as  &r  as  the  ridge  whidi  forms  the 
water-shed  between  the  Indus  and  the  mlmund,  and  which 
we  shall  describe  afterwards. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Indna  from  tiiia  zegioa  are 
the  Koqram  and  the  Gomul. 

The  Kooram  rises  in  some  of  the  southern  ofiseta  of 
Sufaid-Koh,  and  drains  the  country  south  of  the  Salt  Rang<t>. 
This  range  runs  at  right  angles  across  the  Indus,  and  abuts 
on  (he  Suliman  Banj^  south  of  Sufiud-Koh.  It  is  composed, 
of  sandstone,  oontaimiuf  very  thick-and  extenuve  layers  m£ 
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hakt  of  the  xinr.  The  ooontry  around  this  range  is  very 

poor. 

The  decUrity  south  of  the  Kooram  is  called  by  the  name 
of  DamflD.  Here  the  country  descends  by  terraces,  each 
terrace  being  enclosed  by  two  ridges  nmning  from  north  to 
sooth.  In  some  places  there  are  three,  in  others  four,  ter- 
nces  in  the  descent.  The  most  of  these  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  each  valley  is  inhabited  by  a  different  tribe.  The  head 
towns  of  the  tribes  contain  mtm  3000  to  4000  inhabitants. 
South  <tf  tiie  GomnI  the  declivity  is  not  well  known,  and 
what  is  known  is  of  little  consequence.  The  some  thing 
niut  be  said  of  the  eBstem  portion  of  l3ie  tafale-Isnd  drained 
by  diese  rivers.  It  does  not  appear  that  much  of  this  tract 
it  under  cultivation.  The  country  is  occupied  by  nomadic 
tribes,  vho  live  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  them  everywhere. 

Having  described  the  contour  of  Afghanistan,  we  fnxxxed 
to  notice  the  Valley  of  Kabool  and  the  central  plain  between 
Ghuznee  and  Kandahar,  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
tiUe-land  which  are  of  much  less  importance. 

m.  The  YaUey  ^  the  Kabool  JRiver.— The  Kabool 
drains  the  northern  mountainous  part  of  Afghanistan  and 
Kaferistan.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Pughman  Mountains, 
and  flows  eastward  to  the  Indus,  tiuvugh  a  space  measuring 
nearly  200  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  Valley  of  the  Kabool 
is  divided  into  three  bauns  by  ridges  which  run  across  it. 
The  barins,  from  west  to  east,  ore  those  of  Kabool,  Jellalabad, 
■nd  Peshawtir;  the  mountain  legiiuw  are  those  of  Lattabund 
and  Kyber— 80  called  from  the  moat  frequented  passes  acraiB 
them.  Before  leadiiiig  Kabool,  the  river  drains  the  Valley 
of  Mydan,  which  lies  between  tiie  Pughman  Mountains  and 
the  western  extremity  of  the  monotainous  tract  bounding 
die  valley  on  the  sonm.  Through  the  Plain  of  Mydan  lies 
die  roea  from  Kabool  to  Qhuznee  and  Kandahar.  This 
viUey  has  great  metallic  wealth,  but  presents  a  dismal 
aspect.  Wi&in  the  Kabool  basin,  the  river  receives  the 
L^nr  on  the  south,  and  the  Ghorbund  on  the  north.  The 
Plain  of  I-ognr  is  very  level  and  swampy,  and  has  but 
Kttle  cultivated  ground.  The  Ghorbund  orains  the  region 
eaDad  Koh-Daman,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Paghman  Monntaine,  and  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
Hindoo-coosh  and  its  o&eta.  This  region  is  about  30  miies 
liM^,  with  a  medium  width  of  7  mil«.  It  is  a  fiiivourite 
country  residence  of  the  wealthy  inhalntants  of  Kabool,  and 
is  duddy  studded  with  castles  and  gardens.  The  entire 
baain  of  Kabool  extends  about  86  miles  frtnn  west  to  east, 
■nd  from  8  to  16  from  north  to  south.  Its  prindpal  article 
«f  bade  u  dried  fruits,  which  go  to  Hindustan.  There  is  an 
ntiTinftiii^*  variety  of  fruits  in  this  r^on. 

The  town  of  Kabool  is  6396  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
henee  has  a  moderate  climate.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  between  two  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  and  is 
about  3  miles  in  circumference.  On  a  hill  overlooking  the 
city  stands  the  Balla  Hissar,  the  upper  ^irt  of  which  com- 
musda  the  whole  town  and  suburt».  The  houses  of  the 
town  are  mostly  flat-roofed,  and  the  streets  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  tortuous.  It  has  a  grand  bazaar,  600  feet  long 
wad  30  broad,  which  excites  wonder  by  the  splendour  and 
nofuAcm  of  its  articles.  The  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried 
flridu  and  wood.  Tlw  popnlation  of  Kabool  is  about  60,000, 
mi  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  composed  of  peo^  from 
neerlyall  Eartemnadcnu;  they dl,howev^sp«ik Persian. 

Tht  mountain  n^on  of  the  Lattabund  Pass  is  abont  80 
■Qes  in  extent;  and  in  passing  through  this  space,  the 
river  fiJIs  4000  feet.  From  this  it  enters  the  basm  of 
idUabad,  wlUch  is  40  miles  lon^  and  10  miles  broad.  A 
few  mika  bebw  the  town,  the  nver  receives  the  Kameh, 
^^wna,  or  Koner,  frxim  toe  north,  which  drains  the  hill 
cwmtry  of  Chittral,  in  Kaferistan,  and  the  Himalaya  range, 
■Dd  has  a  course  of  300  miles.  The  Jellalabad  basin  ia  a 
jaor  country,  except  a  narrow  strip  bordering  the  river. 

The  Plain  of  Peshawur,  into  which  the  river  emerges 
afker  flowing  for  a  space  of  20  miles  through  the  Kyber 
Moantains,  u  80  miles  long  and  30  to  40  brood.  At  the 
<wtrenrff  into  ^e  plain,  die  river  cUvides  into  two  branches, 
i4iich  reunite  after  a  course  of  26  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
f^^mtg;  an  island  iahalnted  by  Daoodzyea,  and  culed  after 
Aan;l&ence  to  ^  Indne  it  has  a  course  of  86  miles.  The 
TaDey  of  Pe^wnr  is  densely  populated,  and  highly  culti- 
ntoC  like  the  Valley  of  Kabool,  it  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  fruits.  In  summer,  the  heat  is  excessive.  The  spring 
rains  are  heavier  there  than  anywhere  in  India,  except 
Gadmere.  Tb»  Plain  of  Peshawur  does  not  reach  rae 
ladu^  ae  die lirer  is  ikazted  byaric^  from  north  to  wuth> 
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throug^i  which  toe  Kabool  flows  by  a  narrow  gorge.  The 

town  of  Peshawur  is  about  five  miles  roun^  and  has  a 
population  of  100,000,  cousisUng  of  Afghans,  Cashmeriana, 
and  Hindoos.  The  town  resembles  Kabool  in  its  mode 
of  building.  From  Jellalabad  downwards,  the  Kabool  is 
nav^ted  by  rafts,  floated  on  inflated  ekins, 

IV.  The  Central  Table-land,  or  that  of  Okuznee  and 
Kandahar. — Tbe  water-shed  betwixt  the  Indus  and  the 
Helmund  is  formed  by  a  ridge,  called  Sir-i-Koh,  which 
rises  1000  feet  above  the  table-^d,  and  runs  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.  till  it  reaches  32°  N.  lat.,  where  it  decUnes  to  the 
S.W.  It  continues  in  that  direction  to  66°  E.  long,  where 
it  terminates  in  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan.  The  ric^  after 
turning  S.W.  is  called  the  Khojeh  Am  ram  or  TouMouih- 
taina:  th^  rise  nearly  2000  feet  above  their  base.  This 
ridge  is  tae  eastern  boundary  of  the  Central  Table-land. 
The  western  bounitery  is  a  ridge  whidi  forms  the  continua- 
tion of  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Pughman  Mountains,  aiul 
terminates  ahtUe  to  the  N.W.  of  Kandahar.  This  region 
so  enclosed  opens  into  the  basin  of  Kabool  by  tbe  Plains  of 
Mydan  and  L(^ur,  where  it  ia  about  20  miles  broad,  whilst 
at  Kanda^  it  is  100  miles  wide.  Its  elevation  varies ; 
8  miles  north  of  Ghuznee  there  is  a  bill-pass  9000  feet  high. 
This  pass  is  40  miles  distant  from  Mydan  valley,  and  200 
miles  from  Kandahar,  where  the  level  has  lowered  from 
9000  feet  to  3500.  At  the  norOiem  end  of  this  region,  the 
temperature  may  almost  be  called  cold  ;  at  Kandahar,  it  ia 
very  hot.  The  sur&ce  of  this  tract  is  greatly  divernlied : 
north  of  Ghuznee,  there  ia  no  level  tract  of  any  extent,  but 
the  vslle}^  are  well  cuUivated;  south  of  Ghuznee,  the 
surface  is  less  broken,  the  hills  retire,  and  fertile  plains  15  or 
20  miles  broad  occur.  To  supply  the  dehciency  of  irriga- 
tion, aqueducts,  called  karezees,  are  made  at  t^e  foot  of  the 
hUls,  by  digging  deep  hole.<i  into  the  hill  at  different  eleva- 
tions, making  Uie  bottom  of  them  all  nearly  in  the  same 
level,  so  that  the  water  of  all  the  higher  wells  is  collected  iu 
the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  water  thus  collected-  is 
conducted  to  any  spot  in  the  plain  where  it  may  be  desired. 

Between  Kelat-i-Gbilzie  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kan- 
dahar, nearly  the  whole  'country  is  posture-ground,  in  posses- 
sion of  nomadic  tribes — the  Ghiljies.  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  is 
about  80  miles  north  of  Kandahar.  It  is  an  isolated  fortress, 
dtoated  on. a  barren  eminence,  exposed  to  the  wintry  winds 
and  driving  dust^etorms — one  of  the  dreariest  spots  in 
Afj^hanistao.  The  country  between  this  fortress  and  Kan- 
dahar is  watered  by  the  Uigundab,  a  tributary  of  Uie 
Helmund.  The  part  of  die  country  around  Kandahar, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Urgnndab,  is  very  highly  cultivated, 
and  prodnces  the  various  sorts  of  grains  and  fruits.  Its 
pom^ranates  are  much  esteemed.  Kandahar,  the  western 
capital  of  Afghanistan,  is  of  a  square  form,  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference.  The  streets  run  from  the  four 
principal  gates  and  converge  to  the  bazaar,  which  ia  of  a 
circular  form.  The  walls  of  the  city  and  the  houses  are 
built  of  sun-dried  brick.  The  streets  are  very  filthy,  and 
mendicity  is  common.  Kandahar  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
trade  between  India  and  Persia;  its  population  ia  60,000, 
chiefly  Afghans.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Ghuznee,  in  the  north,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom 
in  the  twelfth  century,  is  in  rums,  and  the  preaeid  town  is 
email  and  of  no  consequence.  Near  tbe  town  ia  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Mohmoud,  the  conqueror  of  India. 

V.  The  part  of  the  table-land  lying  to  the  south,  between 
the  Khojeh  Amrom  Range  and  the  M  uree  and  Boogtee  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Desert  of  Beloochistan,  is  mo»tly  a  poor  and 
uninteresting  country.  It  consists  of  the  valley  of  the  river 
Lorah  and  the  country  of  Shawl.  The  Lorah*  rises  on  the 
borders  of  the  Eastern  Table-land,  drains  the  Valley  of 
Pisheen,  and  then  enters  the  Desert,  and  terminates,  it  ia 
said,  in  a  lake.  The  road  from  Shikarpoor  to  Kandahar 
traverses  this  region  in  the  middle,  between  the  Bolan  Pass 
and  the  Khojuk  Pass.  Here  its  elevation  is  6000  to  6000 
feet.  The  Valley  of  Shawl  is  described  by  Kaya  i^/ffhait 
War,  v(d.  i.  4^),  as '  a  favoured  spot  in  a  oonntiy  or  litde 
ftvour.  The  ckoir  crisp  climate  braced  the  European  frame ; 
and  over  the  wide  plain,  bounded  by  noble  mountain-ranges, 
intersected  by  many  sparkling  streams,  and  dotted  with 
orchards  and  vineyards,  the  eye  ranged  with  delight* 
Quettah,  the  chief  town,  is  described  as  *a  Inoet  miserable 
mud  town,  with  a  small  cattle  on  a  mound,  on  which  dwn 
was  a  small  gun  on  a  ricketv  carriage.' 

VI.  The  western  part  of  the  table-le 
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the  central  diBtrleC,  is  moetly  hi^ph  and  bleak,  fit  chleflr  for 
pasturage,  and  is  generally  inhabited  by  shepherda  who  dwell 
m  tentfl.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  contained  between  the 
load  from  Girishk  on  the  Helmund  to  Furrah,  and,  on  the 
north,  the  base  of  the  Ghor  Mountains,  is  called  Zemin 
Dawar.  The  eastern  part  of  Zemin  Dawar  ifl  drained  by  the 
Helmund.  Thia  river,  which  thua  drains  such  a  lartfepart 
of  the  country,  including^  the  whole  of  the  Central  Table-und 
■nd  part  of  Zemin  Duwar,  in  the  larefest  in  Affhanietan. 
After  flowing  through  the  re^n  already  deacribeo,  it  passes 
■long  the  northern  edfre  of  the  Desert,  croasea  the  Plain  of 
Seiatan  [Sristan],  and  falls  into  Lake  Hamoon  or  Zurrah. 
Its  entire  course  is  400  miles :  its  chief  tributary  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  Kash-rood.  The  other  rivers  which  drain  Zemin 
Dawar  run  south  into  the  Lake  Hamoort  :  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  Furrah-rood,  on  which  is  situate  the 
town  Furrah,  ou  the  highway  to  Persia  from  Kandahar. 
The  land  about  this  river  is  the  best  of  Zemin  Dawar. 

In  that  portion  of  the  western  table-land  which  is  west  of 
the  country  of  the  Eimack,  and  borders  on  Persia,  the  Ghor 
Mountains  become  low  ridges,  running  generally  irom 
N.N.E.  to  S.9.W.,  between  which  are  level  tracts,  some 
Sterile,  some  ferlile.  The  Plains  of  Subzawar  and  Herat  are 
very  fertile ;  they  are  »ch  about  30  milea  long  and  20  wide. 
The  Plain  of  Herat  is  watered  bv  Heri-rood,  which  rises 
in  iba  mountains  of  Hazartth.  H^t  is  a  well-fortified  town, 
three-qoarters  of  a  mile  square,  containing  50,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  nameroQS  manufactories.  Subzawar  is  situated 
south  of  Herat,  in  an  extensive  Talley,  and  contains  about 
1000  houses.  Both  towns  are  on  the  highway  to  Persia 
from  Kandahar. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  very  variable,  and  a  region  hot 
as  India  may  be  found  within  a  day's  journey  of  a  per- 
petually frozen  country.  The  east  is  generally  much  hotter 
than  ^e  west,  and  in  the  plains  of  Peshawur  a  thermometer 
in  the  shade  rises  to  the  height  of  128°  in  July.  In  the 
same  place,  ^t>st  lasts  to  the  beginning  of  March.  The 
spring  is  very  rapid :  before  the  end  of  March,  plum-trees 
aud  apple-trees  are  in  full  foliage;  barley  is  in  the  ear: 
the  heat  is  already  disagreeable ;  and  in  May  tbe  very  wind 
is  hot.  In  the  hot  parts  of  the  countrT)  the  simoom  is  Mt 
occasionally.  The  south-west  monsoon  is  felt  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  A%hani8tan,  though  not  so  violently  as  in  India. 
It  oommences  about  the  end  of  July,  when  the  parched 
earth  resumes  the  appearance  of  spring  with  miraculous 
rapidity ;  at  other  times  there  is  little  rain,  fogs  and  clouds 
are  rare,  and  the  air  is  usually  dry.  Tbe  average  beat  is 
less  than  in  India ;  and  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  day  and  night,  and  winter  and  summer,  is  mudi 
greater  than  either  in  India  .or  England.  The  dimate 
generally  is  healthy. 

Afghanistan  has  great  mineral  wealth.  Gold  is  found 
in  several  streams  from  the  northern  mountains.  Copper 
abounds  between  Sufaid-Koh  and  the  town  of  Kabool,  some 
places  yielding  GO  or  80  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  it  is  not  much 
workea.  Iron  of  tiie  bat  quality  abounds  in  the  Himalayas 
north  of  Peshawur.  It  is  eztenaiTely  worked  in  tbs  district 
of  Bojour.  There  are  iron-mines  on  the  Eastern  Tablft- 
luid,  tuid  also  in  the  mountains  of  Hazarah.  Here,  as 
also  m  the  Potman  Range,  lead  of  excellent  quality  is 
finind .  of  course  salt  abonnoa  in  the  Salt  Range. 

lu  addition  to  most  of  tbe  common  grains,  some  of  the 
gimns  of  Hindustan  are  erown.  Two  crops  are  obtained 
Annually  in  tbe  Valley  of  ue  Kabool,  up  to  Jellalabad.  The 
common  v^etables  are  grown,  aud  all  sorts  of  fruite.  Forests 
are  found  only  on  the  Himalayas  and  the  Su&id-Koh ;  in 
other  parts,  trees  are  found  planted  in  rows  along  the  water- 
courses and  canals,  and  around  orchard.^.  These  trees  are 
chiefly  willows  and  poplars.  The  mulberry-tree  grows  wild 
in  all  cold  valleys ;  the  fruit  is  much  improved  by  cultivation ; 
there  are  at  least  twelve  varieties  of  iL  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Hindoo-coosh,  the  mulberry  is  ground  into  flour,  and  is  the 
chief  food  of  the  country.   The  produce  is  .very  regular. 

The  animals  of  A^hanistan  are  like  those  ai  India ;  the 
lion  is  small  and  very  rare.  Tigers  and  leopards  are  fouud 
in  the  eastern  parts,  aud  hynnas,  jackals,  wolves,  and  fozea, 
everywhere.  There  are  many  bean*,  but  thev  rarely  descend 
into  the  plains.  Horses  are  common,  and  in  some  parts 
Tery  fine.  Asses  are  much  used  in  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture ;  but  the  chief  beast  of  burden  is  tbe  camel,  the  same 
long-leggett  animal  used  in  India.  Tbe  stout  short  camel, 
wim  twu  bumpit,  is  sometimes  useid,  but  more  rarely.  The 
principal  stock  of  the  rural  poitulatiou  consists  of  sheep ;  a 


flnehandsomeanima],withtailsofso1idJatafootbroBd.  Goat^ 
dogs,  and  cats,  with  long  silky  hair,  are  all  in  abundance. 

Population  and  Iniuilntants. — The  population  is  estimated 
by  some  at  14,000,000,  inclusive  of  Beloochistan ;  but  this 
is  thought  to  be  mutii  too  high.  The  A%hans  are  the 
ruling  nation,  and  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  table-land; 
the  mountains  are  mostly  in  possession  of  other  tribes. 
The  large  towns  are  inmilnted  chiefly  by  Persians  and 
Hindoos — Kandahar  is  an  exception.  An  Afghan  never 
keeps  a  shop,  or  exercises  any  trade.  The  only  Afghans 
found  in  towns,  are  the  officers  of  government  and  thdr 
followers,  soldiers,  priests,  and  perhaps  a  few  labourers. 
The  Afghans  have  features  rei^embling  those  of  Jews,  and 
for  thia  reason  many  bdieve  them  to  be  of  Jewish  descent. 
According  to  their  own  tradition,  they  were  transplanted  to 
Ghore,  near  Bameean,  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Their  language, 
however,  which  is  called  Pushtoo — whence  the  name  Puan- 
taneh,  by  which  the  people  coll  themselves — has  nothing  in 
common  with  tbe  Hebrew.  Half  the  words  are  Peniao, 
but  almost  all  the  particles  and  verbs  are  from  some  unknown 
root.  They  use  the  Arabic  alphabet.  The  Persian  language 
is  chiefly  used  in  composition. 

The  A^luins  are  fivnk  and  c^wn,  do  not  regard  rank,  but 
reverence  old  age.  They  are  sociable,  and  fond  of  company ; 
hence  they  have  frequent  dinner-parties,  and  a  dinner  is  a 
common  stake  in  play.  Like  the  Arabs,  tbey  are  extremely 
hospitable,  but  also  addicted  to  robbery^  wnicb  they  prac- 
tise on  travellers.  They  have  a  reputation  in  the  East  for 
truthfulness,  and  have  a  strong  pride  of  &mUy. 

Among  the  western  tribes,  the  pastoral  character  prevails ; 
but  although  the  la^^  extent  of  ground  is  occupied  by 
tbe  dwellers  in  tents,  the  dwellers  in  houses  are  the  more 
numerous  body.  Agriculture  is  on  the  increase.  Tbe  Afghans 
are  Mohammedans  of  the  Sunite  sect,  with  less  bigotry  than 
usual.  Those  of  other  religions  live  in  peace  and  security. 
Social  intercourse  with  women  is  less  restrained  than  among 
other  Mohammedans.  In  the  country,  though  not  in  towns, 
women  go  out  unveUed.  Their  marriage-ce^^nuwies  are 
like  those  of  the  Persians.  The  whole  nation  is  divided 
into  tribes,  which  are  independent  of,  and  hve  nnmixed  witii 
each  other.  The  government  c£  um  tribes  is  republicaa; 
they  are  divided  into  clans,  and  each  clan  has  its  chief  or 
khan,  chosen  from  the  oldest  &mily.  The  clans  are  eminently 
exclusive,  and  are  often  at  feud  with  each  oth^.  They  ore 
Ettle  attached  to  their  chief,  but  very  strongly  to  their  tribe. 
The  chief  tribes  are  tiie  Duranees,  imiabiting  a  tract 
extending  from  Herat  to  south-east  of  Kandahar,  and  the 
Ghiljies,  mhabiting  the  Centre  Table-land.  From  the  former 
tribe  was  chosen,  till  lately,  the  king,  who  exercised  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  crown  was  hereditary  iu  the  &mily,  but 
elective  as  to  tbe  person. 

Every  laige  town  has  a  cadi,  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Death  is  rarely  inflicted.  Most  cases  are  decided  by 
the  head  of  the  tribe,  and  are  not  brought  before  the  cadi  at 
aU.  The  police  is  defective.  A  defence  for  strangers  is 
stationed  in  dangerous  plaoes ;  but  to  punAaae  secozity  is 
the  beat  way  of  obtaining  it. 

The  military  may  be  about  30,000,  of  which  one-thiid  ue 
Gholams  or  military  adventnren,  who  enlist  for  life ;  about 
10,000  are  furnished  by  landowners  at  a  stated  rate ;  and  a 
large  oontingeitt  is  supplied  by  tbe  Duranee  tribe,  as  the 
condition  on  which  they  hold  their  lands.  Their  soldiers  ua 
chiefly  horsemen,  and  their  arms  are  swords  and  matchlocka. 

The  Hazarah  and  Eimack,  who  inhabit  the  ParopamisoB, 
are  of  Mongol  race;  at  present  they  speak  Pendan. 
Tbe  former  tribe,  who  occupy  the  higher  r^ons,  have 
fixed  abodes,  living  in  small  villages  of  low  huts ;  these 
they,  in  company  with  their  cows  and  sheep,  occupy  in 
winter ;  durine  summer,  they  live  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains.  The  Eimack  are  nomadic,  and  live  all  the 
year  in  tents — iu  summer  on  the  higher,  in  winter  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Tlieee  tribes  are  nomi- 
nally dependent  on  the  sovereign  of  abool.  The  agricultumi 
coinmonity  on  the  table-land  are  called  Tajiks  or  Tadjika, 
who  are  found  iu  all  countries  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Chmese  Turkistan.  Tbey  are  adscrmti  or  serfe,  wUo 
work  the  ground,  and  have  to  give  up  to  their  master  one- 
fourth  or  cme-half  of  theproduce.  In  townA,  tbey  craistitote 
the  labouring-classes.  They  have  preserved  their  language, 
which  is  generally  acquired  by  tbe  Afghans. 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  settled  amongst  the 
Afghans,  Hindoos  and  Persians  iu  towns  and  vUlages,  vho 
constituto  the  shopkeepers.-  There-are^  ats^Kuauulbaiheak 
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who  ■»  ftand  only  in  towns,  except  at  Herat,  where  tiwr 

tre  finnd  ia  viUagfee ;  they  are  very  nnmeroufl  in  Kabool. 
Tbgy  are  Turkomans,  and  their  anceatora  were  membera  of 
aome  of  the  JtatSt  which  wander  about  in  the  phiins  of 
Panift.  Th^ an moBtlyaoldiei^ or BacretuieB,  or  Btewarda. 
inba  ere  settled  in  Kabool  and  JeUaJabad ;  they  are 
iftrienltnriBta,  and  do  not  mix  mvch  with  the  other  inhabi' 
tanta.  There  are  Armenian  mercluuita  in  diffsrent  towns. 
Abysnniana  are  imported  aa  daTee. 

ifiBiMfaeturei. — Hannfacturea  for  export  are  prodoeed 
only  at  Herat  and  Kandahar.  Those  of  Herat  are  silk  and 
woollen  etaib,  and  sword-blades ;  and  Uiese  articles  find  a 
raadr  sale  in  Pemia.  The  manufactures  of  Kandahar  axe 
of  uie  aame  description,  with  the  addition  of  firearms. 
No  mann&otured  articles  are  imported  from  Ipdia,  except 
eotton  Btuffe.  Elphinetone,  in  his  work  on  Kabool,  ^vm  a 
full  list  of  the  trades  exercised  at  Kandahar,  which  are 
moeb  the  aame  as  those  of  any  European  Ist^  town.  The 
inhabttanta  of  the  Paropamisus  do  not  export  their  woo! 
m  a  raw  state,  but  manuihcture  it  into  several  kinds  of 
doth,  carpets,  ^in-bags,  saddle-bags,  rugs,  felt,  felt-doaks, 
■nttrais,  socks,  and  horaeH:toths. 

Cimmerce.-^The  transport  of  goods  in  Afghanistan  is 
•nouiTe  from  two  causes — the  want  of  navigable  rirers 
ana  of  roads;  the  htter  deficiency  ia  eonunon  to  dl 
Waatern  A«da.  The  beasts  of  burden  employed  are  camels 
in  the  level  country,  and  mules  and  asses  in  the  highlands. 
Almost  the  whole  land-commerce  between  the  countries  sooth 
ind  north  of  it  goes  through  Afghanistan.  There  are  three 
fines  of  road :  the  most  northeni  b^ns  near  Loodiana, 
on  the  Satlej,  passes  through  Lahore,  reaches  the  Indus 
at  Attock,  proceeds  through  Peshuwur  to  Kabool,  and 
there  divides  into  two  rrads :  one  ascends  the  Hindoo- 
eoceh  Mountains,  and  descends  on  their  west  flank  to  the 
akine  of  Turan,  going  through  Kunduz  to  Bokhara ; 
the  other  goes  south  to  Kand^ar,  and  meets  the  other 
two  lines.  The  middle  line  passes  west  from  Lahore, 
«wea  the  Indus  at  Dera  Ismael  Khan,  and  ascends  the 
Oomnl  f»r  Oofaur  Pass,  which  leads  aeross  tfatf  Eastern 
Table-land.  Himafter  it  divides  into  two  roada— one 
gone  to  Kandidiar,  and  the  other  to  Kabool.  Tlie 
aunf  road  begins  at  Kurache^  a  seaport  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  N.W.  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and 
proceeds  to  Shikarpoor,  thence  N.W.  through  Dadur,  and 
gains  the  table-land  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  which  is 
00  miles  in  lenslh,  and  runs  westward  to  Kandahar. 
Hie  road  from  Kandahar  to  Persia  crosf<es  the  Heimund 
about  two  miles  east  of  Oirishk,  proceeds  to  Furrah,  thence 
to  Subzawar,  thence  to  Herat,  whence  it  pa-sses  through 
Medied  and  Nisbapoor  to  Teheran.  The  commerce  by  die 
fint  line  is  not  very  active;  by  the  other  two,  it  is  much 
more  important. 

Elphinstone'fl  Aceotmi  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cabuland  its 
Dependencies;  Bumee'  Travels  into  Bokhara;  Arthur 
ConoUy'B  Journey  to  the  Nm-th  of  India,  overland  from 
SHglaiid :  Wood's  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Simne  of  the  Hiver  Oxus  ;  Vigne*8  Personal  Narrative  of 
s  Vitit  to  Ohuzni,  Kabul,  md  Afghanistan;  Mas8on''s 
Warratioe  of  Various  Journeys  in  Selooehittan,  Af^han- 
istat,  and  the  Punjab;  Irwin's  Memoirs  of  the  Clhnatef 
Soil,  Prf/duce,  and  Husbandry  of  Afghanistan,  in  Calcutta 
A^atie  Journal,  Noa.  93,  94,  95,  96,  97  ■  Hutton'a  Wool 
imd  Woollen  Manutactures  of  Khorassan,  in  C.  A.  Jmrnal, 
l?a  99  i  Edward  Conolly's  Notes  on  the  Eitsofzye  Trijres  in 
Af'phamstan,  C.  A.  Journal,  No.  105:  also  his  Sketch  of  the 
Phyfieal  Geography  of  Seistan,  in  Cf.  A.  Journal,  No.  103; 
and  hi.*  Journal  kept  while  travelling  in  Setstan,  No.  112; 
The  Bolan  Pass,  L.  G.  Journal,  vol.  lii.;  Forater's 
Jtmiteg  from  Bengal  to  England  through  the  Northern 
Pmrt*  of  India ;  Mactarlane's  Indian  Empire,  2  voln.,  I2mo. 
[Fw  HiSTuHY  and  Antiqoitibs,  see  Siipplrhrnt.J 

AFIOUM,  or  OHUM  KARA  HISSAR.  (that  is,  the 
Black  Castle  of  Opium,)  is.  ux^irding  to  D'Anville,  sitiutsd 
<u  the  itpot  where  formerly  Apameid  Kibotoa  stood.  At 
Afiuum  an  remuns  of  temples  and  palaces  decorated  with 
hbek  marble.  The  site  of  AAoum  is  llxi-d  in  SS"  45'  N.  lat. 
Vf  A^JS..  toDg. 

The  original  name  of  Apameia  woa  Celeens,  under  which 
denoniinaiHtn  it  is  described  by  Xenopliun,  Herodotus,  and 
Aman.  AntiocbuH  Soter  gave  it  the  name  of  Apameia,  as 
Swabj  inforin!(  us,  who  also  dcM-Tibes  the  place.  Ndtwith- 
stand  -It;  all  this,  it  is  noi  qH  rcstiMn  whether  x^floum  Kara 
UM»ar,  or  somt;  ot'.ier  town,  roiirL'.ionts  Apiiiii6ia;  and  this 


bet,  when  we  consider  the  minuteness  of  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions, is  one  among  other  proofs  how  UtUe  we  know  of 
the  intoior  of  Asia  Minor.  Taking  into  account  that 
A|Himeia  was  the  centre  of  a  great  commerce,  aa  Kara 
Hiaaar  now  ia«  and  oombininiif  this  with  the  reaemblance  of 
name  and  Pococke'i  deacripbon  the  citadel,  as  compared 
with  Anian*«  account  of  OelnnB,  it  seems  meat  probable 
that  Afionm  ia  Apameia.  [But  see  RenneU'a  Qmigroj^ 
<f  Western  Asia,  ii.  p.  144.} 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Pocoe^'s  Travels, 
whose  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  site  differs  from  ours: 
'  Carahissar  is  disting^hed  among  the  Turks  by  the  name 
of  Apfaioum  CarahisMT,  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
aphioum,  or  wium.  wKich  ia  made  here.  I  had  great  satia- 
faction  in  flumng,  by  an  inscription,  that  Carahissar  is  the 
ancient  Prynesia  of  Ptolemy,  because  it  is  of  great  use  in 
making  conjectures  as  to  the  situation  of  other  places  men- 
tioned by  that  author.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  round  a  very  high  rock,  about  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, on  the  top  of  which  they  have  built  a  fortress. 
The  work  is  a  sort  of  bastard,  brown  granite ;  it  is  of 
a  black  hue,  from  which  the  town  is  called  Carahissar 
(the  Black  Castle) ;  it  is  so  very  steep  that  it  would  be  im- 
I»egnable  if  supplied  with  provisions  and  water,  and  it  seems 
to  be  half  a  quarter  of  a  mue  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
town  is  near  three  mOes  in  circumfMence,  and  it  ia  a  great 
^oroughfare,  has  much  trade,  and  good  shops  pnnided  widi 
all  sorts  of  things,  being  in  a  plentiful  country,  and*many 
caravans  pass  through  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  pasha. 
There  are  in  the  ci^  ten  mosques ;  one  of  them  is  a  noble 
building  with  a  portux)  before  it.  the  whole  being  covered 
with  domes.  There  are  neither  Greeks  nor  Jews  in  the  city, 
but  about  fifty  Armenian  families,  besides  several  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen,  who  stay  here  part  of  the  year  as 
they  do  in  other  towns,  living  in  khans ;  they  have  two 
churches,  and  tiS  late  they  have  had  a  bishop,  whom  they 
caQ  metropolitan.  In  the  country  between  this  and  Smyrna 
they  make  most  of  the  Turkey  carpets,'  &c. 

The  population  of  this  town  is  steted  at  50,000  or  60,000. 
It  is  of  some  importance  for  ite  fobrics  of  wool,  tapeatry, 
fire-arms,  and  sabres.  But  the  chief  article  of  commerce  u 
the  opium  cultivated  in  the  netghbouihood.  Afioum  is  idao 
the  rendezvous  the  caravans  fhnn  Constantim^  and 
Smyrna,  wUch  from  this  place  [HWieed  Aurther  into  the  mterior. 

AFRICA.  In  deacribinf  any  of  die  ^^eat  divisions  of 
our  globe,  we  shall  only  ^e  information  of  a  general 
descnption.  Details  on  particular  parts  will  be  found  under 
distinct  heads. 

I.  Africa  as  hnoum  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.— Tb» 
name  Africa,  which  is  no  doubt  of  native  origin,  was 
probably  Ihrst  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Romans,  who 
gave  this  appellation  to  one  of  their  African  provinces, 
which  comprehended  the  city  of  Carthage.  Africa  was, 
therefore,  properly  the  name  o£  a  limited  district,  which  has 
since  been  extended  to  the  whole  of  this  vast  continent:  the 
same  thing  has  constantly  taken  place  in  modem  times,  and 
the  name  of  a  remote  spot  or  tnoe  has  been  minified  into 
that  of  B  country  or  a  nation.  But  the  real  name  for  this 
continent,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  Libya. 
Herodotoa,  the  earliest  extant  Oreek  author  who  has  trans- 
mitted to  na  any  information  about  Africa,  haa  given  a 
proof  of  his  limited  acquaintance  with  it  by  the  very  simple 
division  which  he  makes  of  its  inhabitants.  All  the  na^ve 
tribes  in  the  northern  fMurt  he  calls  by  the  general  name 
of  Libyans,  and  those  in  the  south  Ethiopians.  Egypt, 
according  to  his  system,  hardly  belongs  to  Africa,  but  lies 
like  an  isolated  shp  between  the  two  adjacent  continents. 
He  was  evidently  puzzled  about  assigning  a  boundary  to 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and  he  is  often  led,  almoct  unintentionaU;f, 
though  with  perfect  correctness,  to  give  the  name  of  Arabia 
to  the  part  immediately  east  of  toe  Delta  and  the  Nile. 
Herodotus  asserts  that'  Africa  is  surrounded  with  water, 
except  at  the  narrow  neck  now  called  the  Ii«thmus  of  Suez ; 
and  one  reason  for  his  belief  was  apparently  the  story  of 
Africa  b^ng  drcumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the 
reign  of  Pharaofa-neehoh  (as  he  is  called  in  a  Kings,  c.  38), 
King  cnf  Egypt,  and  between  the  years  a.  o.  610  and  694. 
The  arcumstanoea  of  the  voyage,  as  reported  by  Hero- 
dotus, are  very  meagre ;  and  when  £uthfully  presented, 
will  eoable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  pro- 
bability of  the  voTs^  hftviiur  been  made.  '  Nechohs,  King 
of  E^ypt  (Herou.  iv.  42),  despatx-hed  notne  PhcEnicisns  in 
vesaeis,  with  instructions  te       round  .Libya,  aud^Ju^ugh 
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the  Fillan  of  Herenlea  (Stndta  of  Gibraltar),  into  the 
Northern  (M^terraneen)  Sea,  and  so  to  return  to  Ef[jpt. 
The  PhoenicianB  set  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  navigated 
the  aoutbem  ocean.  When  the  autumn  came  on,  it  was 
their  practice  to  land  on  whatever  part  of  the  coast  they 
happened  to  be,  to  sow  the  ground,  and  wait  for  the  harvest. 
After  reaping  it,  they  would  a^ain  pot  to  sea;  and  thus 
after  two  years  had  elapaed,  in  the  third  they  paned 
through  Uie  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  arrived  fit  Egypt.  And 
they  said,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  bdieve  the  assertion, 
though  oUiera  may,  that  in  their  visage  round  Libya  tiiey 
had  uie  sun  on  their  r^ht  hand.' 

This  Phoenician  voyage  is  the  only  direct  statement  as 
to  the  ancient  circitvmavigatum  of  Africa  that  deserves  a 
particular  examination ;  and  the  beet  ciiticB  are  divided  in 
opinion  upon  it.  We  do  not  believe  the  circumnavigation 
was  efiected,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — Herodotus 
visited  Egypt  about  150  years  after  the  event,  a  time  long 
enough  to  allow  the  original  story  (for  we  believe  the  whole 
to  be  founded  on  tome  acts)  to  have  become  much  perverted 
from  the  truth.  The  pbenomenwi  of  the  sun  being  to 
the  right  hand,  or  to  the  turrth  of  the  voyagers,  would  be 
observed  during^part  of  the  year  if  they  never  went  beyond 
the  Straits  of  fiiab-el-Mandeb.  The  time  allowed  for  the 
drcomnavigation  is  too  short;  and  the  difficnltf  of  sowing 
and  rea^nng  on  an  unknown  coast,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opposition  which  the  natives  might  offer,  and  the  dangers 
of  the  voyage  it»elf,  are  serious  objections :  and,  finally, 
the  notion  which  Herodotus  had,  and  whidi  was  long  the 
prevailing  one,  that  Africa  did  not  extend  so  fiu*  south  as 
the  real  equator,  is  deciidve  against  the  bruth  of  the  voyage. 
If  it  ever  had  been  made,  it  is  impossible  that  so  erroneous 
a  notion  as  to  the  southern  extent  of  Africa  would  not 
have  been  corrected.  We  refer  the  reader  to  Mannert's 
Oeuffraphg  of  tike  Qre^t  and  ^omoM,  vol.  i.,  for  farther 
examination  of  l^ia  question,  and  other  supposed  circum- 
navigatiomi.  Compare  alao  Gouelin,  Giagraphie  des  Orecs 
AjuUysee,  p.  108,  «c. 

Another  ancient  voyage  ia  Eiomewhat  better  authenticated. 
Hanno,  one  of  the  ruhng  men  of  Carthage,  or  kin^,  as 
he  is  termed,  sailed  £rom  tiiat  city  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  to  establish  some  colonies  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco.  He  took  with  him 
a  large  fleet,  and  S0,000  setUers,  whom  he  left  at  various 
places,  and  uen  bent  his  course  further  south.  He  passed 
a  river  with  crocodiles  and  river-horses  in  it;  and  it  has 
therefore  been  concluded  that  be  went  at  least  be;^ond  the 
Smegal ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  lix  with  any  precudon  the 
extent  of  the  voyage,  though  it  must  have  been  csnsideraUy 
to  the  south  of'^  the  Sen^l,  aooording  to  the  statement  of 
the  voyager.  Yet  it  could  hardly  he  further  than  the 
Sierra  Leone  cosfit,  and  it  ituty  not  have  extended  so  far. 
Major  Rennell,  whose  opinion  is  entitied  to  the  greatest 
respect,  gives  this  extent  to  the  voyage;  but  he  also 
advocates  the  truth  of  the  Pbcenidan  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  which  makes  us  somewhat  more  scrupulous  than  we 
othowise  should  be  in  receiving  his  interpretation  of  the 
voyage  of  Hanno.  M.  Gosselin,  who  is  more  sceptical  than 
the  English  geograidier,  does  not  carry  Hanno  further 
than  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries.  Pofybius,  the  Greek 
historian,  was  sent  by  Scipio  ^milianus  to  explore  the 
same  coast  (Pliny,  v.  i) ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  how 
far  he  vent,  from  so  defective  an  extract  as  that  contained 
fai  Pliny.  The  time  at  which  this  voyage  of  Hanno  was 
made  is  uncertain,  though  we  are  inclinea  to  place  it  before 
B.a  600.  Herodotus,  however,  who  lived  aner  this  date, 
Bi^  nothing  about  it;  yet  this  is  not  so  strong  an  objection 
as  it  might  appear  at  first,'  mnce  Herodotus,  consistently 
with  the  plan  of  his  history,  never  mentions  the  Cartha- 
ginians, except  incidentally;  though  it  is  certain  that  he 
knew  much  more  about  them  than  he  has  told  us.  The 
voyage  of  Hanno,  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Pumc  languasfe,  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  Greek  translation, 
though  probaoly  mutilated,  and  may  be  seen  in  Hudson's 
Ceueetim  qf  the  Minor  Oreek  Geo^ouphen,  v(d.  i. 

One  of  die  most  curious  documents  with  respect  to 
ancient  navintion  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  is  ccmtained 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erytfarean  Sea,  which  goes  under 
the  name  <n  Arrian.  This  woifc,  which  was  probably 
comjBled  from  various  1(^books  and  journals,  may  be 
asagned  to  about  the  time  of  Pliny  the  elder,  or  perhaps 
to  an  earlier  period.  It  has  been  ilhutr&ted,  generally,  in 
a  very  satiafictoiy  way,  by  Dr.  Vinoent  The  Penplus 


contains  much  valuable  information  on  tiie  Red  Sea,  and 
also  a  description  of  tiie  coasts  of  Arabia,  Persia^e  western 
coast  of  India,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Theexireine 
southpoint  mentioned  on  the  African  coast  is  Rhapta,  whidi 
Dr.  Vinoent  tiiinks  to  be  identical  with  Qniloa.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  work  was  intended  for  the  use  of  merchantL 
as  the  compiler  has  carefully  mentioned  the  aitides  ot 
export  at  eadi  place  of  importance,  and  also  has  infonned 
his  readers  what  kind  of  commodities  would  meet  with  the 
readiest  sale. 

From  the  tables  of  Ptolemy,  the  Greek  geographer,  it 
appears  that  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  was  known,  pro- 
baoly  through  the  navigation  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans,  as  far  as  to  11°  north  of  the  line.   It  ia  a  curious 
question  whether  the  ancient  geographers  were  acquainted 
with  the  countries  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  tells  a  story,  which  he  heard  from  some  people 
of  Cyrene,  of  some  young  men  of  the  Nasamones,  a  tnbe 
near  the  present  Giuf  of  Sidra,  crossing  the  Desert  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  coining  to  a  great  river  which  ran 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  had  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black 
men  living  on  its  banks.   It  is  veir  hard  to  give  impHot 
credit  to  all  the  orcumstances  of  this  narrative;  and  yet 
it  deserves  great  respect,  because  there  are  real  ficts  cor^ 
responding  to  the  description.   The  nature  of  the  narrative, 
however,  is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  demonstrate 
satisfactorily  either  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  early 
discovery.    But  there  are  other  considerations  which  must 
not  be  omitted  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  knowledge 
whi(^  the  ancients  had  of  Central  Africa.    It  can  hardly 
be  imagined  that  the  powerful  state  of  Cartha^  whica 
emplo;^  so  many  elephants  in  war,  and  earned  on  ao 
extensive  a  commercCj.  could  be  altogether  ignorant  of  tlw 
oountriSB  south  of  the  Great  Desert.  The  elephant,  we  have 
no  reason  to  beHeve,  was  ever  an  inhaUtant  of  the  Atlas 
regions,  except  so  far  as  it  was  domesticated  among  the 
Carthaginians,  and  therefore  must  have  been  brought  to 
Carthage  frtnn  Central  Africa ;  while  the  articles  of  com- 
merce, which  the  interior  now  furnishes  to  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  were  commodities  in  which  the  Carthaginians  used 
to  deal,  such  as  slaves,  ivory,  gold,  &c.   As  to  any  objec- 
tions raised  to  this  statement  about  the  elephant,  from 
Pliny's  assertion  that  it  was  found  in  Mauritaiiia,  we  well 
know  how  to  estimate  that  writer's  evidence  on  such  points ; 
it  is  indeed  of  very  littie  value,  even  though  supported  by 
Strabo,  and  the  Periplus  of  Hanno.   Sdeucus  Nicatw  kept 
a  stud  of  000  elephants  (Stiraho,  xvi.  p.  7fi3)  at  Apamda,  and 
he  had  to  bring  them  a  greater  distance  than  the  Caittia^ 
einians  wouM  have,  if  they  procured. them  ffom  Ceirtnl 
Africa.    The  Carthaginians  themselves  had  extensive 
elenhant  stables  and  grounds  near  tiie  dXj  (Strabo,  Cssmi^. 
832).   When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  North  Africa, 
we  might  expect  to  find  them  attempting,  according  to 
their  luual  policy,  to  enlarge  their  empire  or  their  influence 
to  the  south ;  and  we  have,  in  fact,  in  Pliny,  a  distinct 
accoimt  of  Suetonius  Paullinus,  a.  d.  41,  crossing  the  greai 
mountains  of  Atlas,  and -going  some  dbtance  south:  and,  in 
Ptolemy,  we  have  an  account  of  a  Roman  officer,  Matemoa, 
who  set  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  and  went  a 
four  months'  march  in  a  southern  direction.   This  route 
must  have  brought  him  into  the  latitude  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
into  the  z^^bourhood  of  the  Tdud:  and  if  the  stooy  is 
true,  the  great  river,  now  commonly  called  the  Niger,  mig:hi 
have  been  thus  known  to  the  Romans.   In  examining  the 
tables  of  Ptolemy,  in  wluch  the  positions  of  places  are  laid 
down  according  to  their  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  no 
reason  to  doubt  their  general  accuracy  uong  the  western 
coast  as  &r  as  N.  lat.  11°.  He  has  alao  given  the  position  of 
a  number  of  places  in  the  interior,  on  a  river  which  he  calls 
Nigir;  and  the  direction  thus  assigned  to  the  river  will 
come  as  near  the  truth  as  we  could  expect  it  to  be,  even  if 
we  knew  Ptolemy's  tables  to  be  constructed  upon  real  obser- 
vation, such  as  was  practicable  at  that  time.   A  complete 
discQssion  of  this  question  is  given  in  the  second  number  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Get^raphical  Sode^  of  London, 
by  Colonel  Leake,  who  is  in  &vour  of  tiie  o[Hnion  that  the 
Jcdiba  of  Park,  commonly  oaUed  the  Niger,  was  known  to 
;  the  B«nans,  and  to  Ptolemy,  who  eonstoneted  his  taUea 
from  all  the  materials  accessible  to  him  in  the  rich  ctnnmeRaal 
city^of  Alexandria,  where  he  lived. 

llie  Fortunate  lalands  (now  the  Canariea)  were  known  to 
Ptolemy,  and  he  reclgn.^,  dl  hi^^^^^f^  «r 
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IdOgitQdes  from  them,  or  from  some  ooe  pcnnt  in  th«m; 
for  he  does  not  appear  to  have  known  anything-  accurate 
as  to  the  relative  position  of  these  islands.  And  as  ooasdn^r 
fcpfagea  had  conaiderablj  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
8Mt  ooast  of  Afnm,  without  howerer  ibotring  any  termini 
tioD  tif  the  land,  Ptolemy  cooohided  that  the  aonuieni  parte 
ef  Afiin  joined  tiia  eaatera  parti  of  Ana;  and  thne  ha 
eoPTCTted  we  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writera  mention  the  following- 
remaricable  Aftican  animals  with  which  they  were  ac- 
Qoainted : — The  crocodile  and  the  bippopotamns,  both  in  the 
Nile  nod  the  riTera  of  Western  Aihca :  the  giraffe,  or 
camelopard ;  the  elephant ;  the  two-homed  rbino^roe ;  and 
the  oatrich.  With  die  exception  of  the  hippopotamus,  all 
these  animals  were  at  different  times  seen  in  the 'Roman 
capital.  The  camel  is  not  mentioned  as  being  found  in 
Anica  by  an^  ancient  writer,  we  believe,  except  Herodotus 
jviL  69,  86 ;  lii.  9),  and  it  is  dierefore  concluded  that  it  was 
mbrodneed  into  tiiis  continent  bv  the  Arabs;  thia  o{Hniim 
wffl  be  noticed  ondo-  Hie  bead  of  AmOAn  Zooloot. 

On  the  ooenpatum  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabe  in  the  eeventh 
eentoiy  of  our  era,  and  the  epreadii^  of  thia  conquering 
people  thraogh  AfHca,  the  r^fims  south  of  the  Sahara 
■eon  became  known  to  them,  and  fUt  die  influence  of  their 
rdigion  and  their  arms.  The  Moon  have  now  for  centuries 
been  in  the  hat^  of  sending  caravans  acroas  die  Desert 
10  Sudan,  as  the  cotmtry  south  of  the  Sahara  is  often  called ; 
and  they  accordingly  possessed  some  knowledge  of  these 
coitral  regions  long  before  thev  were  visited  by  any 
Europeans.  But  the  accounts  of  die  Arabic  writera  cannot 
be  said  to  add  much  to  the  information  contained  in  die 
6n^  and  Roman  writers,  if  we  admit  that  the  evidence 
is  eatisfhctory  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  latter  with  the 
x^;ion8  south  of  the  Great  Deeert.  With  the  exception  of 
Im  A&ioanua  and  IIhi  Batnta,  die  latter  of  whom,  in  the 
finiteenth  century,  Tinted  the  faanka  the  Jdiba,  it  does 
not  vppeUT  that  uiy  of  the  extant  Mohammedan  writera 
vere  peraonally  acquainted  with  Sudan ;  and  their  accounts 
must  therefore  have  been  derived  from  tbe  merchants  who 
accompanied  the  caravans. 

Edrisi,  who  studied  in  Cordova,  and  wrote  bis  book  in 
Sicily  (about  a.d.  1153),  can  only  be  considered  as  a  geo- 
grapher and  not  a  discoverer.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceuta, 
m  Africa,  but  never  travelled  in  that  country,  as  &r  as  we 
know.  Ibn  Batata,  who  was  a  wanderer  for  thirty  years 
m  Asia  and  Africa,  crossed  the  Sahara  from  S^^elmesea, 
and  visited  Sego  and  Timbuctoo.  The  work  of  Ibn  Batuta, 
which  is  very  imperfect,  has  been  translated  by  Professor 
Lee  of  Camlnidge.  John  Leo,  an  Arab  of  Granada,  com* 
moofy  known  hy  the  name  of  Ijeo  Afrieanna,'  also  crossed 
die  Des«rt  in  the  early  part  of  die  sixteenth  century,  and 
vidted  the  cities  on  the  banks  of  that  great  river  which  has 
given  rise  to  so  manj  conjectures.  Leo  wrote  his  work  on 
Africa  at  Rome,  dnnng  tlie  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Accord- 
it^  to  some  account^  it  was  already  written  in  Arabic 
i^en  be  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Christian  ctnsairs  and 
traoited  to  Leo,  at  whose  request  ha  translated  it  into 
Italian  during  Us  residence  at  Rome. 

Though  the  descriptions  of  the  Arab  geographers  are 
often  vagne  and  unsatisfi&ctoTy,  they  still  show  in  some 
directions  a  more  extenuve  knowledge  of  Airica  than  the 
Gnekif  and  Romans  have  left  on  record ;  and  indeed  their 
accounts  have  been  sometimes  mngularfy  cmflrmed  by  the 
iaquiiiea  of  our  own  age.  As  an  examine,  we  mention  the 
daacriptiMi  given  by  Iln-el-Wardi  of  tlie  nativeB  cm  tiie 
east  ooaefe  of  Africa,  of  thor  selling'  their  children  fin  shves, 
tting  tfaar  teedi  to  a  pmnt,  ana  other  pecnliaritisa  still 
ftond  anumg  the  pei^  of  that  coast,  [See  Sal^s  Aij^nnia, 
p.  66.] 

II.  Proffrtss  of  Modem  Dwmery. — The  «ily  portion  of 
die  west  coast  ox  Africa  with  which  European  navigators 
were  acqnainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  that  between  die  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape  Nam, 
or  Nun,  or  Non,  in  lat.,  28°  40"*,  an  extent  of  not  much 
more  than  600  miles.  Fnun  this  point  commenced  that 
career  of  discovery  by  the  Portogueee,  by  which  the 
entire  coast  of  Africa  mu  been  made  known  to  the  modem 
wnld.  The  mginal  promoter,  and  fbr  a  long  time  the 
direetor  of  diese  expemtions,  was  Prince  Henry,  a  younger 
ioit  of  John  I.,  CMomoiify  called  tbe  Bastard,  King  of 
Portugal,,  and  of  his  wife  PhiHppeu  dau^btn  of  Jolm  of 
Ommt,  aad  siatsr  to  Henry  IV.  of  Kariand.  The  cnrioai^ 
of  Pim  Hamy  had  been  fint  ouBtod  abiMit  the  an^^ 


parts  of  Africa,  by  the  accounts  of  the  countrv  of  Guinea, 
and  the  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood,  wnich  he  had 
received  from  the  Moors.  Animated  bv  tbe  desire  to 
acquire  further  information  respecting  tnese  mysterious 
regions,  he  took  up  hie  abode  in  his  twenty-first  year,  at 
Ter9anabaL  in  die  of  Sagres,  not  fbr  from  Cape  St. 
Vincen^  toe  point  of  his  native  country  nearest  to  tlie 
eoast  of  Africa,  and  prepared  to  devote  the  renuinder  dt 
his  life,  as  in  &ct  he  dad,  to  the  task  of  achieving  the 
circumnavigation  of  that  vast  continent. 

Before  ^lis,  however,  a  sin^e  slup  appears  to  have  been 
sent  out,  in  tbe  year  1412,  by  King  John,  which  had  doubled 
Cape  Nun,  although  other  accounts  say  that  this  exploit 
dia  not  take  place  tall  1415,  when  it  was  accomplished 
two  small  vessels  despatched  by  the  Prince.  The  navigators 
advanced  fac  about  sixty  leagues  further  along  the  coast, 
which  was  found  continually  to  trend  to  the  south-west; 
when  at  last  they  came  upon  a  point  which  projected  so  &r 
into  the  sea,  ana  was  lasned  by  the  waves  witL  such  fury, 
diat  theywere  afraid  to  attempt  to  pass  it,  and  returned 
home.  lUs  fbnnidable  promontory,  since  known  the 
name  of  Cape  BojadOT^tbat  is,  Pro}ecting  or  Round  Cape 
(in  lat.  26^  3(K}— does  not  appor  to  have  been  doubled  tUl 
1432,  or  1438,  when,  after  several  attempts,  it  was  at  length 
doubled  by  Gilianez,  by  whom  also  its  present  name  was 

S'ven  to  it.   Meanwhile,  the  isle  of  Porto  Santo,  one  of  the 
iadeira  group,  had  been  accidentally  discovered  in  1418,  by 
Zarco  and  Tristan  Vaz,  who  had  come  npon  it  in  a  storm. 

In  1419,  the  island  of  Madeira  itself  (properly  writt^ 
Madera)' was  discovered  by  die  same  navigators;  but  this 
island  had  been  visited  long  before,  both  by  the  un&rtunato 
English  captain,  Macham  or  Mschin,  in  1S44,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  m  1421.  It  was  first  called  St.  Laurence,  and 
afterwards  Madera— frma  tlie  Spanish  word  for  moi— 
having  been  covered  with  fbreats,  which,  being  set  on  &n, 
are  said  to  have  burned  for  seven  years. 

In  a  second  expedition,  in  the  year  1434,  Gilianez  ad- 
vanced about  thirty  leagues  beyond  this  cape,  and  landed 
on  a  coast  wbm  ne  saw  men  and  flocks,  and  to  which, 
from  a  fish  which  he  found  there,  be  gave  die  name  of  the 
Angra  de  Ruivos,  or  Boy  of  Gurnets.  In  1440,  Antonio 
Gonzalez  proceeded  as  far  as  to  Cape  Blanco,  in  lat.  20°  47', 
which,  however,  was  only  in  1448  doubled  by  Nunno 
Tristan.  The  latter  navigator  also  discovered  at  the  same 
time  the  isles  of  Adeget,  and  Las  Garcas  (or  Tbe  Hawks), 
two  of  the  Arguim  or  ^;guin  group,  lying  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  cape.  T^  Portuguese  afterwards  firmed 
a  setdement  in  these  islands. 

In  1444,  a  number  of  individuals  in  tbe  town  of  Lagos, 
in  Fortt^al,  formed  themselves  into  a  company  for  the 
prosecutiim  of  Afriom  discovery ;  and  an  exf^ition,  fitted 
out  at  their  expense  the  same  year,  discovered  and  took 
posseasion  of  two  of  the  other  Aiguin  isles,  named  Nar  and 
I^der.  In  1446,  Dinia  Fernandez  sail^  as  &r  as  to  Gvpt 
Verde,  in  lat.  14"  48',  along  a  coast  running  nearly  doe 
south  from  C^pe  Bluic.  Next  year,  Lancelot  {or  LanfarotfL 
as  he  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  writers)  discovered 
between  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Verde  a  great  river,  called 
by  the  natives  Ovedec,  but  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 
Saiuigi  or  Canagli,  bcdng,  say  Barros  and  Sousa,  that  of  a 
Moor  whom  he  put  ashore  at  the  place.  But' it  was  doubt- 
less the  name,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  bis  natiao,  whicli 
he  nve  to  the  river;  which  was  naUy  therefore  named, 
as  Benndl,  apparendy  without  recollecting  the  BtiU«nent 
of  these  writers,  has  conjectured,  from  the  Senbaji  or 
Asaanhaji— in  our  maps,  the  Zenhaga — and  the  Sanhagss  of 
Ediid  and  Abulfeda,  who  inhabit  its  northern  bank.  (See 
Oeography  of  Berodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note.  Edition  of 
1830.)  It  is  the  same  which  is  called  in  English  maps  the 
Sen^al. 

Lancelot  also,  on  this  voyage,  touched  at  the  isles  of  Palms 
and  Gomera,  two  of  the  Canaries,  which  group,  however, 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  had  been  rediscovered  and 
in  part  taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  about  a  century 
before  this  time.  In  1447,  Nunno  Tristan  advanced  about 
sixty  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde,  along  a  coast  now 
trending  to  the  south-east,  and  discovered  toe  Rio  Grande 
in  nwiling  up  which  he  was  attacked  by  the  natives,  and 
killed,  vnth  the  greater  part  of  his  men.  The  following 
year  the  Azores — which,  although  lying  nearly  due  west 
from  Iiisbon,  have  been  conadered  by  Malte-Brun  and 
other  geographen  to  belong  properly  to ^frica— were  dis- 
oovrara  by  Gonzalo  Velio ;  and  about) 
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ooJoBiHd  under  fbt  aiupices  of  Prince  Hairy,  to  vbom  ft 
patent  or  charter  was  gnated  for  that  pnrpoee  by  hie 
nephew  Kio^  Alphonso  V.  In  1449  (Souaa  says  1460,  and 
other  autbonties  1462),  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  the  nearest 
of  which  lies  about  300  miles  west  from  that  promontory, 
were  discovered  by  Antonio  di  Noli,  a  Genoese,  in  the 
serrice  of  Prince  Henry.  The  prince  died  in  1463,  at  the 
age  of  Bizty-seven;  but  the  zeal  for  African  discovezy, 
which,  in  the  face  of  bn^-continued  ridicule  and  opposition, 
he  had  so  far  fo!>tered,  was  now  become  a  national  natwion ; 
and  the  work  of  prosecuting  what  had  been  so  well  begun 
woa  takeu  up  by  the  government.  The  coast  of  Sierra 
Leone,  about  ZOO  miles  south  of  the  Bio  Grande,  was 
reached  in  1467.  By  the  year  1469,  the  nav^atioii  had 
advanced  as  &r  as  to  the  portion  of  Northem  Giunea  called 
the  Grain  Coast,  from  the  cochineal  (Uten,  and  for  a  Ioi« 
time  afterwards,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  Tegetable 
BMd)  thenoB  obtained;  and  in  tne  course  of  that  ypar, 
Fernando  Po  discoravd  the  island  in  the  Bight  of  Bufra, 
now  known  by  his  name,  but  at  first  called  Hermosa  (the 
Fair).  Fernando  Gomez  now  obtained  from  the  govem- 
ment,  at  a  rent  of  500  ducats,  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
to  Guinea  for  five  years,  bindings  himself  during  that  period 
to  explore  500  leagves  more  of  the  coast.  Soon  afler  were 
discovered  Prince's  Island  (about  lat.  1°  60'  N.),  that  of  SL 
Thomas  (nearly  on  the  line),  and  that  of  Anno  Bom  (about 
1°  40'  S.).  in  1471,  John  de  Saiitarem  and  Pedro  de 
Esc^ona  advanced  as  iar  aa  Cape  St.  Catharine,  in  lat. 
2°  30^  S.  This  was  the  furthest  point  reached  daring  the 
reign  of  Alphonso,  who  died  in  1481,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son,  Jdin  II.  That  same  year  the  castle  or  fort  of  St. 
George  of  Elmina  (the  Mine)  was  built  by  the  government, 
near  uie  month  of  the  river  called  Oro  da  Mina,  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  became  henceforth  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
setUements ;  and  soon  after,  the  new  king  added  to  his  other 
titlra  that  of  Senhor  de  Guin6  (Lord  of  Guinea).  Afrer 
this  die  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  proeecuted  with 
renewed  spirit.  The  deep  Golf  of  Guinea  nad  now  carried 
the  coast  about  27°  east  ot  the  meridian  of  Cape  Verde,  and 
it  was  not  found  again  to  recede  westwards.  In  1484  took 
place  the  voyage  of  Cam.   He  sailed  from  Elmina, 

and  tidvanced  as  far  as  the  river  Con^  or  Zaire,  the  outlet  of 
which  is  about  lat.  6°  S.;  after  having 'ascended  which  for 
some  miles,  he  returned,  and  porsned  liia  way  along  the 
coa«t,  till  he  reached  first  what  he  called  Cape  St.  Augustine 
(in  lat.  IS"  S.),  and  after  tiiat  Cape  Craaa,  or  de  Padrono  (in 
m.  22°  S.).  At  each  of  theae  points  be  set  up  a  great  cross 
of  stone,  having  inscribed  upon  it  the  king's  name  and  his 
own,  with  the  date,  and  other  particulars  of  its  erection. 

The  next  was  the  celebrated  voyage  of  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
who,  setting  out  with  three  ships,  was  commanded,  if  pos- 
sible, to  purfue  his  course  to  the  south,  until  he  should  arrive 
at  the  extremity  of  the  continent  Having,  accordingly, 
passed  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Diego  Cam,  he  pro- 
ceeded until  he  came  to  what  ia  now  called  Sierra  Farda  (in 
lat.  24°  S.),  where  he  erected  his  first  crosa,  calling  it  Padrao 
de  Santiago.  He  then  passed  on,  till  he  reached  Cape  das 
Voltas  (about  lat.  29°  S.),  where  he  was  detained  iat  five 
days.  On  leiiving  this  station,  he  waS  driven  out  to  sea, 
when,  attempt^g  to  regain  the  coast,  he  came  to  what  he 
named  the  Angra  dos  Yagueiros  (or  Bay  of  Herdsmen), 
and  found  the  land  stretching  to  the  nortii.  He  had,  in 
fact,  doubled  tiie  terminating  point  of  the  African  continent 
without  knowing  it.  He  continued  his  voyage  past  the 
Bay  of  Herdsmen,  till  he  came  to  a  small  island  in  the 
recess  of  Algoa  Bay,  which  he  named  Santa  Cruz,  or  the 
Holy  Cross  (in  lat.  93°  45'  S.),  where  hi*  crew,  acc(N*ding  to 
Barros,  compelled  him  to  put  back  after  he  had  erected  his 
second  cross.  Other  accounts,  however,  state  that  he  pro- 
ceeded for  about  26  leagues  beyond  this,  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bel  In&nte ;  so  called  after 
the  second  captain,  by  whom  it  was  first  perceived.  On 
his  way  back,  Diaz  came  in  sight  of  the  long-sought  pro- 
montory, which  we  now  call  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope,  the 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  king ;  but  Dlas  himself 
lud  named  it  Cabo  Tormentceo  (the  Cape  of  Tempeata), 
from  the  stormy  sea  which  he  encountered  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  also  sometimes  called, 
at  first,  the  Lion  of  the  Sea,  and  the  Head  of  Africa. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1493  was  signalised  by  the 
return  of  Columbus  from  the  discovery  of  America,  then 
im^^ned  to  be  the  western  termination  of  India  with  lespeot 
to  Kurope,  .and  thenoe  named  the  West  Indies.   But  this 


was  not  the  only  great  achievement  in  navigation  whiok 

markod  ih»  dose  of  this  coituiy.    John  II.  of  Portngtl 

died  in  1495,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Emanml, 
Bumamed  the  Great,  who,  with  the  du<one,  inherited  all  the 
zeal  for  maritime  discovery  which  had  distinguished  its  lato 
poBseesor.  Under  his  diiection,  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on 
the  8th  of  July  1497,  to  attempt  the  pasaage  to  India  bv  the 
course,  around  the  extremity  of  Africa,  discovered  by  Bias. 
In  the  prosecution  of  thiA  enterprise,  De  Gama.  after  having 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  19th  of  Novembo', 
and  put  in  at  the  Bay  of  Sun  Blaz,  60  leagues  beyond  it, 
left  that  station  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  on  the  I6tb 
passed  the  i^and  or  rock  of  Santa  Ciuz,  where  Diaz  bad 
erected  his  UuA  cross.  He  then  came  to  the  mooth  of  a 
river,  which  he  named  Dos  Rus  fthe  River  of  the  Kinga), 
from  hsvii^  discovered  it  od  Eptpbany  Day.  Hie  uut  m 
the  coaat  to  the  south  of  this  he  had  called  Tierra  de  N^il, 
in  allusion  to  the  season  of  Christmas.  To  the  portimi 
beyond,  where  he  had  some  intercourse  with  the  nativeS}  hfl 
gave  the  name  of  the  Land  of  Good  People.  The  na% 
place  at  which  he  touched  was  the  Cabo  de  Cknrraites— that 
IB,  the  Cape  of  Currents— near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn;  from 
which,  keeping  out  to  sea,  he  passed  the  river  and  hartMur 
of  Sofala,  without  havins:  observed  the  town  there  situated. 
Continuing  hie  course  to  the  north-east,  he  next  arrived  at  the 
Port  of  Mozambique  (in  lat.  15°  S.),  but  did  not  land,  having 
discovered  a  plot  of  the  Arabs  there  established  to  effect  his 
destruction.  By  mistake,  he  passed  Quiloa,  at  which  he  had 
intended  to  put  in,  having  been  ftlsely  infrnrmed  that  ito 
inhabitants  were  Christians^  and  ihe  sane  of  llie  cnrrento 
weventin^  him  fnon  making  his  way  back,  he  podwd 
forward  tor  the  town  of  Mombaca,  which  stands  upon  ft 
projecting  point  of  the  coast  in  ut.  ^SOfS.  From  thia 
station  he  -was  also  induced  to  take  his  departnre  after 
remaining  about  a  week,  on  discovering  reason  to  b^eve 
that  some  treachery  was  intended  him ;  when  he  set  sail, 
and  the  same  day  arrived  at  the  town  of  Melinda,  aboat 
50  miles  frirther  to  the  north.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
days,  and  then  leaving  the  coast  of  Africa,  steered  right 
across  the  ocean  to  India.  Un  his  retuni  from  tliia  great 
expedition,  he  passed  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Magadoxa — 
more  correctiy  Mukdeesha— in  lat.  8°  N.,  and  also,  in  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast,  touched  at  some  other  places  besides 
those  which  he  had  visited  in  his  voyage  out.  The  ships  of 
Portugal  had  now,  therefore,  navigated  the  whole  extent  of 
the  African  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Straita 
of  Bab-el-M ondeb,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  witli  ibit 
exception  of  the  space  of  about  1000  miles  from  the  latter 
straits  to  Mukdeesha.  l^y  had  aacertaioed  tiie  general 
shape  of  the  continent  to  this  extent,  and  the  position,  at 
least,  of  most  of  the  principal  rivers  and  headlands.  To  the 
nations  of  Europe,  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  line  of  which 
had  thus  been  traced,  had  been  before  entirely  unknown, 
excepting,  as  already  mentioned,  the  600  miles,  or  thereaboute, 
extending  as  far  as  to  Cape  Nun,  But  the  Arabe  had  lon^ 
been  acquainted  with  the  greater  part  of  the  east  coast,  aloogf 
which  Vasco  de  Gama  passed,  after  doubling  the  O^pe  of 
Good  Hope;  and  the  several  great  towns  which  he  saw  or 
heard  of,  frinn  So&U  onwards  to  Hagadoxa,  were,  m  ftet, 
for  the  most  part  settlements  which  they  had  established, 
and  where  diey  nosseased,  in  all  eases  really,  in  aame  cases 
also  nominally,  tne  supreme  anthority.  Tbe  eiax£  of  tibeee 
Arab  settlements  was  the  town  of  Quiloa. 

But  in  addition  to  this  acqnaintanoe  with  the  coast,  the 
Portuguese,  in  course  of  time,  also  aoquired  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  inland  country,  partiy  throiwh  the  estab- 
lishments which  they  soon  began  to  form  at  different  points, 
and  partly  by  means  of  information  that  was  brought  to 
them  from  other  parte  by  the  natives.  One  of  the  maia 
objects  kept  in  view  in  their  early  expeditions  was,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  residence  of  the  mysterious  personage  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Priest  John  (Preste  Joao),  or  Prester 
John,  as  it  has  been  Englished,  of  whom  we  shall  tmly  say 
here,  that  whoever  he  may  have  reaUy  been,  he  was,  from 
the  first  interccmrae  with  Al^ssinia,  taken  to  be  tiie  emperor 
of  that  coontiy.  About  the  time  of  Di^  Cam'd  voyage  to 
the  Congo,  commercial  relatione  were  entered  into  bv  the 
garrison  of  Elmina  with  the  King  of  Benin,  the  r^on  lying 
at-the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  and  from  the  people  of 
this  kingdom,  intflligence  was  received  of  a  great  potentate^ 
whom  they  called  King  Ogan£,  Uving  at  a  place  850  lenguea 
in  the  intoior,  from  whom  each  soverdgn  of  Benin,  on 
his  aooesrion  to  the  thzoncL  was  8eia*to  noeivf  a  snrt  of 
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inmlitnn.  It  vaa  immediate^  conchidMl  by  the  Porta- 
nm  that  this  could  be  noboaj  but  Preoter  Jidui;  but 
Ogiai  was,  no  doubt,  merdy  one  of  great  monarehies 
ii  the  interior,  in  aQ  jprobabUity  that  called  Ghana  by 
Edna,  and  Kano  Clafmerton,  wfau^,  altbon^  now 
aoch  rednced,  ie  representea  as  havinff  been  foraerly  one 
«f  the  most  powerful  in  Africa.  !u  1487,  also,  two  persons 
were  aent  out  from  Lisbon  to  attempt  to  ^od  out  the 
dominicaie  of  Pieeter  John  and  a  route  to  India  by  land ; 
and  one  of  theae,  proceeding  hy  Cairo  and  Aden,  reached 
Goa,  in  India,  returned  thence  br  So&la,  and  afterwards 
penetrated  into  Abjiuinia,  where  he  waa  detained  for  some 
years.  At  9oftla,  he  heard  of  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, called  by  die  Portuguese  at  first  St.  Lawrence,  the 
existence  of  which,  however,  had  been  long  before  made 
known  to  Europe  by  Marco  Polo.  Several  natiTes  of  Africa, 
fikewiae,  were  at  different  times  induct^  to  visit  Lisbon, 
bamediately  befm  the  adventurers  we  have  just  mentioned 
eel  oat  on  their  enterprise,  a  nmu  prinoe,  named  Bemcn, 
Ann  the  nation  of  the  JaloA  or  Yalom,  to  the  acmth  of  the 
Senegal,  arrived  in  tiut  city  to  solioit  the  asostance  of  the 
Portasuese  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  some  rival.  Tfaia  application  afibrded  those 
to  whom  it  was  made  a  favottrable  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing themselvee  into  this  part  of  Africa,  of  which  they 
immediately  took  advantage.  They  soon  formed  various 
establishments  in  the  space  lying'  between  the  Senegal  and 
the  Gamlna,  and  along  the  bulks  of  these  rivers;  but 
although  tiiey  eventuuly  spread  themeelves  to  such  an 
extent  in  this  district  as  to  create  a  large  population  of 
mixed  Portuguese  and  African  blood,  it  is  not  exactly  ancer- 
tuned  how  far  they  actoally  penetrated  into  the  interior. 
Tkey  dao,  however,  in  coarse  of  time,  aeqoired  important 
Mttfaments  further  to  Uw  south,  along  the  bonks  of  the  Zeize, 
■id  in  other  parts  of  Congo;  end  the  information  whidi  was 
obtained  durmg  the  earlier<period  of  their  dominafaon  here, 
nepecting  the  geography  of  that  and  the  naghbouring 
regions,  has  been  more  Ailly  given  to  the  world.  It  was 
dmved  principally  through  the  snccesnve  missions  which 
were  aent  out,  in  the  couiae  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
attempt  to  Christianise  the  inhabitants  ■  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Labat's  Relatim  Htstorique  ae  VEthtapie 
Oeeidetttale,  published  at  Paris,  in  6  vols.  12mo.,  in  1732, 
with  map  by  IVAnville.  The  country  actually  traversed 
hv  the  missionariea,  may  be  generally  described  as  extending 
aumg  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopo  Gonzalves,  in  lat.  0°  44'  8., 
to  the  town  of  San  Felippe  de  Benguela,  in  lat.  12°  14'  S.,  and 
■s  fiff  in  the  interior  as  to  CoiuabeUa,  on  the  Zaire,  about 
400  miles  £ram  the  moaUi  of  tiwt  river,  uid  to  Massignan, 
dmnt  100  milee  up  the  more  sontherly  river  called  the 
CanraL  They  also  obtained  some  information  respecting 
parte  beyond  tnese  poinbt,  which  they  did  not  visit.  Finally, 
tbis  nation  very  soon  also  established  themselves  along  the 
CBBt  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  conquest  of  Quiloa,  Momoaza, 
and  Mdinda,  from  the  Arabs,  effected  in  1505,  and  by  the 
farts  which  they  subsequently  built  on  the  ieland  of  Mozam- 
biqne  (which  became  the  capital  of  their  eastern  settlements), 
aiu  along  hanks  of  the  river  Zfunbezi,  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  So&la.  From  these  positions  they  obtained 
aoconntfl,  more  or  leas  accurate,  reapecting  the  whole  coast  of 
Zangnelwr  and  Ajan,  as  &r  north  as  to  Cape  Ouarda^i, 
which  may  be  found  in  Barroa.  They  had  also  some  ioter- 
coorse  wmi  the  Macooaor  Makooena,  whose  territory,  lying 
some  days'  joamey  from  the  coast,  is  described  as  extending 
from  behbifl  Melinda,  as  ftr  south  as  to  the  Zambezi.  On 
tbat  liver  they  have  stiU  fiietories  at  Tete,  nearly  400  miles 
from  its  month,  and  at  Zambo,  which  is  almost  twice 
that  distance  iuland.  Manica,  which  is  the  principal  mart 
of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  natives  by  the  settlers  on 
the  east  coast  in  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  is  situated  nearly 
in  19'  S.  let.  and  31"  SO'  E.  long. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers,  that  long  before 
Cape  Nan  waa  passed  by  the  Portuguese,  settlements  had 
been  formed  on  toe  coast  of  Africa  by  the  French,  very  far 
(o  tiie  south  of  that  Cape.  The  AboS  Labat,  to  whom  we 
have  just  referred,  and  after  him  the  Abb6  Demanet,  in 
faia  liimvetle  Histoire  de  VAfriqw  Fran^ise^  2  torn.  12mo, 
Paris,  1767^  assure  us  that  so  earhr  as  the  middle  of  the 
fonxteoith  century,  the  merchants  or  Dieppe  had  establish- 
ments  and  a  trade  at  Rusisque,  three  leagues  south  from 
Oipe  Terde ;  and  that  by  1364,  tbey  had  extended  thdr 
intcTcourae  as  for  as  to  the  river  of  Sierra  Leooe.  In  136fi, 
I  vriten  go  on  to  si^i  a  company  was  fonned  at  Bouen 


for  African  commerce,  which,  the  following  year,  founded 
depdts  at  Ronsque,  on  the  Niger  (by  which  is  meant  the 
Soiegal),  <m  the  OamUa,  on  the  nerra  Leone  river,  and 
along  the  Grain  Coast.  One  of  theee  settlements,  it  seems, 
was  called  Uttle  Paris,  and  anotiier  Little  Dieppe.  In  1882. 
the  company  bitUt  the  Fort  of  La  Mine  d'Or,  on  the  Odld 
Coast,  uid  also  those  of  Aoota,.  Connentin,  and  oAars.  All 
these  eetablishinents,  however,  they  after  some  time  aban- 
doned, except  thoee  on  the  Senegal.  As  &e  authority  for 
this  history,  the  Norman  chronicles  are  appealed  to ;  but 
still  we  cannot  yield  It  onr  unhesitating  belief.  Wbat  is 
more  certainly  known  with  regard  to  the  t>arty  intercourse 
of  the  French  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is,  that  they 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  practice  of  aendine  four  or  five 
shipa  annuallr  from  Normandy  to  the  river  Gambia,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  the  writer  of  the  account  of  an  English  voyage  to 
the  Guinea  Coast  in  1691,  printed  in  the  second  vtmime  oi 
Haklnyt's  Cfdlec&m.  Tiie  company  to  whom  these  veieeJs 
belonged  were  certamly  ^  possessed  of  some  settlements 
in  the  neigbboarhood  of  the  Senegal,  when,  in  1664,  ^ey 
were  compelled  to  sell  them  to  the  West  India  Company, 
that  year  established  by  royal  charter.  This  assodatioa, 
however,  broke  up  in  1673,  when  its  African  establishments 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  new  company.  The  Dutch  had 
by  this  time  obtained  possession  oi  the  isles  of  Goree  and 
Aivuin;  but  thCT*  were  driven  from  both  in  1678  and  the 
following  year,  by  an  armament  sent  from  France  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Count  d'Estr^;  and  at  the  Peace  of 
Nimeguen,  these  conquests  were  retained  by  the  French 
king,  who  gave  them  up  to  the  company.  Demanet  states, 
that  by  treaties  with  the  native  princes,  possession  waa 
sabeequently  drtained  of  all  die  raast  from  Cape  Verde  to 
the  river  Gambia,  being  an  extent  of  about  tiftv  leagues,  and 
to  the  depth  of  six  leaguee  inland.  French  Africa,  however, 
eventually  comprehended  much  wider  limits  than  these, 
stretching  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Sierra  Leone,  or  over  about 
thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  going  back  also  into  the 
interior  along  the  Senegal  for  some  hundreds  of  miles.  We 
do  not  mean  that  the  company  had  acquired  the  sovereignty 
of  all  this  territory,  but  that  their  settlements  were  spread 
from  one  extremity  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  French  African  Company,  however,  repeatedly  failed 
as  a  commercial  speculation ;  and  besides  the  one  formed 
in  1678,  which  became  bankrupt  in  1681,  two  others  had 
been  successively  associated  and  dissolved,  when,  in  1717, 
the  trade  was,  by  an  edict  of  the  crown^  transforred  from  a 
third  to  the  fomons  Western  or  Mianssiim  Coiapany,  then 
newly  eatahUahed.  On  the  failure  of  this  short-lived 
scheme,  the  Airicsa  settlements  were  taken  possesoon  of 
by  the  crown,  and  the  trade  left  free.  France  still  possesses 
in  this  pert  of  Africa  some  inconsiderable  settlemeuta. 

Several  journeys  into  the  irterior  were  undertaken  the 
French  residents  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scii^al  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  accounts  of  which  are  given  in  Labat's 
Nouvelle  Relation  de  VAfrigue  OccidentaU,  5  vols.  12mo. 
Parirt,  1728.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the  voyages 
performed  up  the  Senegal  by  the  Sieur  Brue,  the  manager 
of  one  of  the  companies,  in  1697  and  1698.  In  the  former 
Tear,  he  ascended  the  river  for  about  400  miles,  when  he 
landed  at  (ihiorel,  on  the  north  bank,  and  proceeded  across 
the  country  to  Gonmel,  the  capital  of  the  king  of  the 
Foulahs,  about  thirty  lea  goes  distant.  On  his  return  frttm 
this  journey,*  he  establi^ed  a  foctory  at  Ghiorel.  The 
fdlowiug  year  he  again  proceeded  up  the  river,  and  visited 
several  more  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Gallam-  The 
town  of  Dramanet,  tne  principal  port  of  that  state,  he  found 
to  contain  4000  inhabitants,  who  traded  with  Timbuctoo, 
which  they  described  as  lying  about  500  let^es  further 
inland.  The  French  afterwards  established  a  factory  at 
Dramanet.  He  extended  his  voyage  up  the  river  as  far 
beyond  tWs  point  as  to  the  Cataract  of  Fetu ;  and  then  leaving 
the  wafer,  passed  that  barrier  by  land,  intending  to  proce«l 
to  the  Cataract  of  Govinea,  forty  leagues  higher  up.  But 
the  apprehension  of  the  water  becoming  too  shallow  from 
the  heat  of  the  advancing  season  to  carry  him  back,indaced 
him  to  return  without  accomplishing  that  object.  He  heard, 
however,  while  in  Gallam,  of  the  kingdom  of  K^saoiL 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  it,  and  of  Bambanra  beyond 
that.  Bast  of  Bambarra,  he  was  told,  lay  Timbuctoo,  and 
beyond  that  ^  kingdom  of  Ghipgala,  He  was  also  posi- 
tively assured  by  some  of  his  inforai^B'^althoiifck  tha 
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BtoUaaaA  wu  contndicted  1^  o&en),  HhtA  the  Niger, 
whicb  he  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal,  flowed 
not  towards  the  west,  but  towards  the  east,  as  it  passed 
Timbuctoo. 

It  was  not  till  some  years  after  this  time,  that  the  Fr^ich 
u>pear  to  have  heard  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambouk,  lying  to 
the  south  of  Gallam,  although  it  had  formed  pak  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Portuguese,*  whom,  however,  the  natives  had 
expelled  after  long  experience  of  Uieir  oppression.  But  do 
sooner  was  intdligence  obtained  of  the  gold  dust  and  mines 
in  which  it  was  said  to  abound,  than  the  avidity  of  the  new 
colonists  of  the  Senegal  was  powerfully  awakened,  and  every 
effort  was  employed  to  penetrate  its  frontiers — an  attempt 
rendered  inflnitdy  difficult  and  hazardous  by  the  Tigilant 
jeakm^  of  the  inhabitaiitB,  who  had  not  yet  Ibrgotten  the 
miseriea  of  European  tyranny.  The  perihnu  undertaking, 
however,  was  at  length  accomplished  in  1714,  by  M. 
Compagnon,  who  contrived  to  traverse  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  temtory.  It  was  afterwards  repeatedly  visited  by  others 
of  the  French  residents ;  and  in  1802,  a  fall  account  of  it 
was  (dren  in  tiie  first  vi^ume  of  Golberry'a  I^agmens 
tPvn  Voyage  en  AjHquef  from  the  uommumcations  of  the 
negroes  and  of  the  Bneliah  established  on  the  Gambia, 
from  a  work  which  he  describes  as  printed  in  England  in 
1782,  and  from  the  memoirs  of  Goveniors  Levens,  David, 
and  others,  who  had  repeatedly  been  in  the  couutiy  between 
1730  and  1744.  M.  Golberry's  book  has  been  translated 
into  English.  The  kingdom  of  Gallam  was  also  visited,  in 
1786,  by  M.  Saiwxuer,  au  account  of  whose  journey  has 
been  puUished.  The  kingdom  of  Hoval^  likewise^  from 
which  gum  Senegal  is  brought,  and  which  occupies  the 
space  wtween  the  Sene^I  and  the  Sahara,  was  early 
explored  by  the  French  settlers.  An  account  of  a  journey 
thither  by  the  Sieur  Brue  is  to  be  found  in  Lahat;  and 
much  additional  information  respecting  the  country  is  given 
in  the  work  of  M.  Golberry. 

SetUementa  upon  the  west  coast  of  Aftica  were  also  early 
made  in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  and  French,  first  by 
the  English,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch ;  and  eome  of 
the  EngUah  traders  repeatedly  ascended  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  Gambia.  The  Danes  have  aho  some  small 
estwliahments  on  the  Guinea  C(nat.  But  it  is  since  the 
formaticHi  of  the  African  Absooiatioit  in  1788,  that  the 
chief  effiirtB  have  been  made  in  the  prosecution  of  disoovery 
in  the  interior.  The  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  Association 
and  by  government,  and  those  undertaken  individual 
adventurers,  have  sought  Timbuctoo  and  the  ^iger  from 
nrious  points.  But  no  considerable  pro|p%ss  was  made  till 
the  first  journey  in  1795  and  1796  of  Park,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  proceeding  from  the  west  coast  in  the  direction  of 
the  Gambia,  till  he  left  it  and  turned  to  the  north  at  Medina, 
after  passing  through  the  kingdoms  of  Bondou,  Kasson,  and 
Kaarta,  re^rhed  S^o,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  and  there 
beheld  the  Niger  (<»lled  by  the  natives  the  Jolittt,  or  Great 
Water)  *  flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward.'  Park  advanced 
beyoim  this  point  to  another  town,  named  Silla,  on  the  same 
nver,  and  also  aeqtdred  some  valuable  information  reroecting 
the  nirther  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  position  of  Tim- 
buctoo, whidi  he  was  told  was  not  more  than  200  miles 
Ssom  SiUa.  He  returned  to  the  Gambia  by  a  more  southerly 
tnet,  foUowiog  the  course  of  the  Niger  as  &r  up  as 
Bammakoo,  wmch  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days'  journey 
from  its  source,  and  then  proceeding  through  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  Manding,  Konkodoo,  and  Dindikoo.  On 
his  second  expedition,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  public 
expense  in  1805,  this  adventurous  traveller,  after  again 
reaching  Silla^  embarked  on  the  Niger  at  Sansanding  in 
its  vicinity,  with  the  purpose  of  sailing  down  the  river  to 
its  mouth,  wherever  that  might  be.  He  is  ascertained  to 
have  passed  in  succession  the  cities  of  JennS,  Timbuctoo, 
and  Yaour  or  Yaouri,  and  to  have  been  killed  in  the  river 
at  Boussa,  a  short  distance  bdow  the  last;  but  no  part  of 
his  Journal  after  he  left  Sansanding  has  been  recovered. 
Meanwhile,  now  that  the  interest  taken  in  African  geography 
had  become  strong  and  general,  a  good  deal  of  information 
was  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  respecting  both  the 
ruptms  in  the  interior  anid  some  parts  nearer  the  coast. 
Homemann,  who,  in  1799,  penetrated  from  Cairo  to  Mour- 
zouk,  in  the  Desert,  and  on  the  line  of  the  common  route 
from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  learned  many  particulars  which 
had  not  before  beeoi  known  in  Europe  respet^ng  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo,  and  especially  the 
kingdom  of  Bomon,  then  the  most  power&l  state  in  Central 


Africa.  Hr.  Hiley,  supercargo  of  an  Anwriean  Tesad,  wha 
had  been  taken  captive  by  the  natives  in  281fi,  and  eairisd 
into  the  interior,  obtained  from  tlw  infbmiBtion  of  an  Arab 
merduot,  by  whom  he  had  hem  purchased,  an  account 
of  the  coarse  of  the  Joliba  to  a  greater  distance  beyond 
Timbuctoo  than  prsnoua  notices  had  carried  it :  but  his 
statements  were  evidently  not  to  be  oltogeth^  depended 
on.  In  1816,  an  expedition  sent  out  by  government  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Tu(^y,  to  the  Congo,  in  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  found  to  be  the  same  with  the  Joliba  or 
Niger,  ascended  that  river  for  about  280  miles,  and  also 
exammed  part  of  the  adjacent  country.  At  the  same  time, 
Major  Peddie,  and  after  his  death,  Captain  GampbelL 
conducted  another  party  from  the  month  of  the  Senegal 
through  the  Foulah  territory  as  fiar  as  Kakundy.  In  1817, 
Mr.  Bowdieh  exf^ved  a  part  of  the  extensive  territories  of 
the  Ashantees,  somnmding  on  tbe  north,  east,  and  west 
t^e  district  of  the  Fantees,  who  occupy  that  part  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea  where  the  EngliiA  settlement  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  established.  In  1620,  very  considerable  additions 
were  made  to  the  knowledge  formerly  possessed  both  of  the 
get^raphy  and  the  people  of  interior  Africa,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Sir.  Jackson's  account  of  the  territories  of  Timbuctoo 
and  Houssa,  from  the  communications  of  El  Ha^e  Abd 
Salam  Shabeeny,  a  Mussulman  merchant^who  had  visited 
these  states,  lliis  year  also  appeared  at  Paris  the  account 
of  a  joamey  made  by  M.  Mollien  to  the  sources  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  in  which,  setting  out  from  the 
isle  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Senq;al,  he  traversed 
the  country  in  a  soatb-easterly  direction  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Timbo,  neorlv  in  10°  N.  lat.,  and  above  14°  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Some  further  iiifonnati«i  was  also 
obtained  by  means  of  the  expedition  of  Messrs.  Ritchie  and 
Lyon,  who,  in  1819,  penetrated  fnm  Tripoli  to  HourzouL  ; 
and  from  the  ymmej  performed  in  1621  by  H^jor  Loinj^ 
from  Sierra  Leon^  tnznugh  the  Timannee,  Sooranko,  and 
Soolima  countries. 

But  a  more  important  and  successful  attempt  than  any 
which  had  been  mtherto  made  to  explore  (he  interior  of 
Africa,  was  that  of  Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  Clappertm 
in  1822.    These  travellers,  setting  out  from  Tripoh  along' 
with  a  caravan  of  Arab  merchante,  crossed  the  Deaert,  and 
reached  the  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called  the  Tchad, 
the  coaste  of  which,  to  the  west  and  south,  were  examinea 
by  Major  Denham,  while  laeutenant  Clapperton  proceeded 
to  the  westwud  through  the  khigdom  of  Bomou  and  the 
country  of  the  Fellatahs,  till  he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  situ- 
ated on  a  stream  wlii^h  probably  runs  into  the  Johba.  A 
great  mass  of  information  respecting  these  hitherto  unvinted 
r^ons,  lying  to  the  east  of  Timbuctoo,  was  obtained  in 
the  course  of  this  expedition;  but  not  much  tiiat  could  be  ' 
depended  on  was,  learned  as  to  the  remaininfir  course  of  the 
Niger,  or  the  Quorra,  as  it  was  found  to  be  called  at  Sackatoo. 
It  was  very  generally  stated  to  flow  into  the  sea  at  Funda,  i 
but  where  t^t  place  was,  could  not  be  exactiy  ascertained. 
Soon  after  Clapperton's  return  to  England,  however,  he  was 
sent  out  by  the  government  in  the  command  of  a  new  ex- 
pedition, the  plan  being  that  he  should  endeavour  to  penetrate 
to  the  scene  of  his  former  adventures  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea.   H&  accordingly,  set  out  for  the  interior  from 
Badagr^,  a  short  distance  to  tiie  east  of  Cape  Coast  Cattle; 
and  taking  a  north-easterly  direction,  proceeded  through  the 
kingdom  of  Yarriba  or  Eyeo,  till  he  reached  the  Niger  at 
Boussa,  where  Park  perished.  Crossing  the  river,  he  entered 
the  kingdom  of  Nyne ;  after  traversing  which,  and  some  of 
the  adjoining  districts  as  £ir  as  the  great  commercial  cit^ 
of  Kaiio,  the  capital  of  Houssa,  where  he  had  been  in  his 
former  journey,  he  turned  again  to  the  west,  and  reaching- 
Sackatoo,  there  died.   His  servant,  Richard  Lander,  after- 
wards returned  to  Kano,  and  proceeded  thence  throu^  the 
kingdom  of  Z«z^,  a  considerable  way  towards  the  soutli, 
intending  to  embark  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Niger,  tnd» 
if  possible,  to  B(dve  the  grand  problem  of  its  temunotion  by 
soiung  down  the  stream.  But  he  was  stopped  by  the  natives, 
and  compelled  to  turn  back  when  he  had  got  as  &r  aa 
Duorora,  which  he  understood 'to  be  due  west  of  Funda,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  it.   Meanwhile,  Major  Laing^, 
already  mentioned,  had  succeeded  in  making  his  way  across 
the  Desert  from  Tripoli  to  Timbuctoo,  in  August  1826,  azLd 
had  transmitted  some  brief  notices  of  that  funous  ci^', 
where  he  spent  some  weeks.   But  he  was  murdered  on  hjis 
return  in  t^  Desert,  and  none  of  his  papers  have  yet  been 
recovered.    Timbuctoo  was  reach«h>nom  Siem  Leous, 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQIC 
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ilao,  by  M.  Caill^  a  iiative  of  France,  who  published  an 
aceoimt  of  his  joiuiie7  in  1830.  The  discovei^  of  the  long^ 
sought  termination  of^^ the  Johba,  Quorra,  or  Niger,- however, 
has  since  been  e^cted  bv  the  fortunate  and  well-conducted 
enterprise  of  Ridwrd  Lander  and  his  brother.  Leaving 
Badi^ry  on  the  22d  oi  March  1830,  these  two  travellers, 
lidlowiiig  nesrlj  the  same  route  which  had  been  taken  by 
Qamerton  thrmwh  the  kingdom  of  Eyeo,  reached  Boona 
on  the  l?th  of  June.  They  afterwards  ascended  the  riv^ 
SB  far  as  Yaouri,  from  which  they  returned  to  Bou^sa,  where 
tb^  remained  for  Bcme  time,  and  then  embarked  on  the 
mer,  which  diey  hoped  would  conduct  them  to  the  sea.  In 
this  expectation  they  were  not  disappointed.  After  various 
adventures,  Bichard  Lander  had  at  last  the  happiness,  on 
ike  evening-  of  the  18th  of  November,  to  find  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  greater  branch  of  the  river,  here  called 
the  river  Nun,  or  the  First  Brass  River,  from  the  negro 
town  of  Brass,  which  stands  upon  its  banks  a  short  distance 
inland.  There  is  another  great  branch  enteri^  the  sea  a 
few  miles  more  to  the  taaQif  called  the  Second  Brass  River. 
The  traveller  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  brother ;  and  the 
bro  leached  Poitamonth  together  on  the  9th  of  June  18S1. 
They  left  Ei^land  again  with  two  steam-Toads  and  a 
traimKnrt,  which  were  imilt  and  fitted  out  by  some  spirited 
BMrcuante  of  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
ascent  of  the  Niger,  if  possible,  as  far  as  to  Sackatoo  or 
Timboctoo.  The  expedition  sailed  27th  July  1832.  It 
■scended  the  Quorra  as  far  as  Rabba,  having  previously 
twice  ascended  the  Chadda.  The  information  derived  from 
this  expedition  regarding  the  banks  of  the  Quoira  is  but 
.  acantf.  It  showed,  however,  that  that  river  could  be 
navigated  b^  moderate-sized  vessels,  between  400  and  500 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate,  in 
bang  attended  with  dreadful  mortally  during  the  ascent 
of  tb  QoOTra. 

Ib  184X,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Niger  by 
the  goveniment.  Tluee  iron  steam-vesseb  were  built  fm 
diis  purpose,  and  put  under  the  command  of  captains  of  the 
royal  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  prepare 

the  way  no*  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  by  means  (tf 
the  civilisation  of  Africa.  This  project  excited  much  debate 
and  difference  of  opinion  at  the  time.  The  expedition  was 
a  fiiilnre.  It  did  not  ascend  so  far  as  the  one  which  had 
been  despatched  from  Liverpool,  having  proceeded  only  to 
Eggfl,  aboQt  340  miles  from  the  sea ;  and  it  su^red  dreadfully 
fiom  mortahty  caused  by  fever. 

The  zeal  for  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so 
tfrangily-  letfe  within  the  last  half  century,  has  also  sent  out 
a  sinoesaion  of  tmveners  to  explore  tb»  sontliern  regions  of 
ttatTaat  omtinent.  The  windpal  settlement  in  this  quarter— 
flat  of  tiie  Gape  of  C^ood  Hope~waa  founded  by  the  Butch 
about  1650,  and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  finally 
taken  from  them  by  the  British  in  1806.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  it 
oecai»ed  only  the  extreme  angle  of  ^e  African  continent,  or 
a  part  of  the  narrow  stripe  between  the  sea  and  the  nearest 
mountains  ■  nor  does  much  information  seem  to  have  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  any  of  the  native  tribes,  except  the 
nearest  Hottentoto,  lying  beyond  that  boundary.  The  first 
taaveDer  who  penebated  any  ccmaiderable  way  into  the 
iaterior  was  Captain  Henri  Hop,  who  was  sent  out  on  an 
axpedithm  of  discoveir  1^  the  Dutch  governor  in  1761,  and 
tnvenad  a  conaidaBble  part  of  tite  country  of  ^te  Nama- 
foaa.  He  was  ibllowed  by  the  Swedish  natundist  Sparr- 
laao,  and.  bj  VaiDant,  whose  journeys  were  made  between 
1775  and  1785,  and  extended  to  the  territory  of  the  Bosjes- 
mans,  three  ost  four  hundred  mil^  north  from  Cape  Town. 
In  1797,  the  r^iona  fying  in  this  direction  were  traversed 
Vy  Mr.  Barrow,  from  the  tnritory  of  the  Cafires  in  the 
east  to  that  of  the  Namaquas  in  the  west,  including  the 
dsert  of  Uie  Great  Karroo,  and  as  far  north  as  the  ftK>t  of 
Uk  Sneawbeigen,  or  Snow  Mountains.  In  1801,  the  great 
barrier  formed  by  this  range  was  for  the  first  time  passed 
by  Messrs.  Tnitter  and  Somerville,  who,  crossing  the  Gariep 
v  Orange  River,  penetrated  as  &r  as  Leetakoo  or  Latta> 
kao,  the  capital  n  the  Boahmnas.  Soon  after^  another 
var^r,  nnder  the  oonduct  of  Dr.  Cowan  and  Lieutenant 
DoMFnOf  was  sent  out  from  Cape  Town  to  cross  tibie 
cemitry  to  Mosamlnqae  or  Soma,  and  accounts  were 
received  from  them  when  they  had  advanced  eleven  days' 
jonniey  beyond  I^ttakoo.  But  here,  in  the  country  of  uie 
WaidKtnna  or  Wanketchies,  the  unfortunate  adTeatorers 
tpmr  to  hm  bean  deatnyed  by  the  aBtivea.  A  ftw 
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Sirs  after.  Dr.  Henry  Lichtenstein  penetrated  as  &r  aa 
ttakoo,  and  brought  back  much  more  complete  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Boahuanas,  and  the  other  tribes  whose 
territories  he  traversed,  than  had  been  before  obtained. 
Mr.  Burchell  also  reached  Lattakoo  in  1813;  and  in  the 
following  year,  it  was  viated  1^  Mr.  John  Campbell,  the 
missionary.  In  1820,  the  Utter  gentleman  returned  to  that 
capital,  and  proceeded  thence  aa  ftr  east  as  to  the  lutherto 
unvisited  city  of  Mashow,  from  which  he  directed  his  course 
northward  till  he  reached  Kureeohanee,  about  latitude  25°. 
South-west  from  this  last  town  he  found  himself  on  the 
borders  of  a  desert,  which,  he  was  informed,  extended  an 
immense  distance  to  the  westward.  In  1823,  Lattakoo  was 
once  more  visited  by  Mr.  George  Thompson,  whose  accounts 
of  many  parts  of  the  country  lying  between  this  point  and  the 
colony,  as  well  as  of  some  or  the  Ca£&e  tribes  to  the  east, 
are  much  more  complete  than  any  that  had  before  been  given 
to  the  public.  An  expedition,  headed  by  Dr.  Smith,  was 
sent  out  in  1834  by  an  association  formed  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoptj  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Central  Africa.  It 
proceeded  northward,  crossed  the  Orange  River,  proceeded 
thence  to  Philippolis.  a  missionary  station,  and  thence  to 
the  country  around  the  sources  of  the  Celedon,  a  tributary 
of  tiie  Orange  River.  Much  information  was  obtained  1^ 
this  expedition  of  nnmerous  tribea  in  these  parts  previously 
unknown,  or  known  by  Uttle  but  the  name ;  and  the  geo- 
graphical positions  of  many  places  were  accurately  deter- 
mined. A  similar  service  was  performed  by  Captam  J.  £. 
Alexander  in  1836-37,  in  regard  to  the  western  side  of 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  parts  beyond  the  Orange  River. 
He  explored  the  countries  of  the  Oreat  Nam&quas,  Bosjes- 
mans,  and  the  Hill  Damaras,  extending  from  the  Orange 
River  to  23"  S.  lat,  and  filled  up  previously  e^'^ting  blanks 
in  our  knowledge  of  these  parts. 

In  1847  and  subsequent  yeus,  Kn^  and  Bebman, 
missumaries  stationed  at  Rabui  'Mpia,  ntoated  on  a  ri*^ 
of  mountains  W.N.W.  of  Mombaz,  on  tiie  east  coast  in  4" 
S.  lat.,  made  journeys  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  west  of  their 
station.  In  his  first  journey,  Rebman  went  aa  as  Taita, 
a  country  100  miles  west  of  Rabbai  'Mpia.  This  country 
consists  of  three  great  ranges  of  hills,  with  many  hundreds 
of  villages,  and  about  150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into 
three  districta — namely,  Kadiaro,  Endara,  and  Boora.  In 
the  end  of  the  same  yra£^  Rebman  proceeded  to  Jagga,  a 
remarkable  countrr,  N.W.  of  Taita,  on  the  direct  road  to 
the  Great  Lake.  On  this  journey,  h6  perceived  a  very  high 
mountain  called  Kilimaudj-aro,  or  the  Mountain  of  Greatness, 
which  is  covered  withpopetual  snow,  and  must  be  at  least 
20,000  feet  high.  From  this  mountain  man^  streams, 
formed  hy  the  melting  snow,  descend  in  all  direcnons. 

To  the  W.,  and  a&o  to  the  I7.W.,  are  lakes,  into  which 
these  streams  run.  "Hie  lake  to  the  W.  almost  vanishes 
in  the  dry  season,  and  the  land  around  ita  banks  becomes 
incrusted  with  salt,  which  is  an  article  of  commerce  ibr  the 
natives  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  The  Mountaia  of 
Greatness  is  about  180  geograp&cal  miles  W.  from  Mombaz. 
The  existence  of  this  mountain  renders  it  probable  that  there 
is  a  mountain-diain  running  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  from 
which  the  upper  affluents  of  the  Nile  issue.  North  of  the 
Taita  lange  oi  hills,  the  country  becomes  open,  and  Tillages 
beyond  are  seen  to  a  great  distance.  In  that  direction  is 
the  country  of  the  UEumbani,  where  Krapf  discovered 
another  snow-mountun  eyied  Kenia,  api»rently  as  high  as 
Kilimandj-aro.  He  thou|P  it  probable  that  the  volume  of 
water  descending  from  this  mountain  on  the  north  was  one 
of  the  head  streams  of  the  White  Nile.  The  discoveries  of 
these  enterprising  travelten  have  thus  raised  questions,  to 
the  solution  of  which  fiiture  efibrts  will  doubtless  be 
directed. 

The  next  discovery  of  importance  was  that  of  a  laige  lake 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  which  had  long  been  reported 
as  existing,  and  even  had  had  its  position  pretty  correctly 
assigned  on  maps  of  Africa.  This  discovery  was  made  in 
1849,  by  Rev.  David  Livingston,  missionary  at  Kolobeng, 
25°  S.  lat.,  20°  £.  long.,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Oswell  and 
Murray,  who  went  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
They  proceeded  northward  800  miles,  through  Bakauhari 
or  Kahduui  Deaol^  which  had  previously  been  an  insnr- 
mountable  barrier  to  Europeans,  when  they  came  to  a 
magnificent  river  called  Zouga,  30  yards  broad  where  first 
seen  by  thpn.  They  advanced  westward  along  tiie  river 
other  300  miles,  finding  to  thdr  surtnise  that  ib  became 
gHiduallT  wider  «,  th,g^  app™«hed^ito^^^g 
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was  found  to  be  the  Lake  Kgami,  and  here  its  breadth  was 
-200  yards.  The  lake,  at  tiie  N.E.  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  the  B&towani,  in  20°  20'  ».  lat.,  and  24° 
£.  long".,  presented  a  horizon  of  water  after  they  had  pro- 
ceeded 6  miles  S.W.  from  the  outlet.  Tbey  ascertamed 
nothing  definite  about  its  extent.  In  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Livingston  proceeded  again  to  tbe  lake,  with  the  design 
of  advanwig  northward  Mong  ike  river  Tammukle  to 
Sebitoane ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  as  the  fly  'tsetse' 
abounded  on 'that  riTer,  whose  bite  was  fatal  to  domestic 
animals,  though  not  to  wild  animals  and  man.  Oxen, 
horaea,  and  dogs,  were  sure  to  die,  sooner  or  later,  some- 
time five  mtmuis  after  being  bitten.  Mr.  Livingston  was 
inibrmed  t^t  Ngami  was  the  reservoir  for  the  surplus 
waters  of  a  mnch  larger  lake,  about  200  miles  beyond,  and 
that  the  two  were  connected  oy  a  rapid  river  called  Teog^, 
which  was  swollen  once  a  year  in  consequence  of  a  rise  in 
the  npper  lake.  Other  rivers  were  said  to  exist  be3xnd 
Sebitcwiie,  with  a  large  population  on  their  banks.  In  1851, 
Hr.  Livingston,  accompanied  bv  Mr.  Oswell,  again  made 
a  journey  to  these  r^ons.  lltey  came  upon  the  Zouga 
where  its  bed  was  dry,  and  where  there  were  '  salt-pans,'  or 
tracts  of  country  incrnsted  with  salt.  Tba  tnii^eTs  pene- 
trated as  far  north  as  17"  28'  S.  lat.,  and  came  upon  several 
large  rivers,  of  which  the  chief  was  the  Sesh£k£.  This 
river  tiiey  tielieved  to  be  the  main  branch  of  the  Zambezi. 
Since  the  discovery  of  tiie  Zonga.  a  considerable  traffic  in 
ivory  has  been  established ;  and  Mr.  Livingston  urges  the 
introduction  of  commerce  by  Englishmen  into  the  coun* 
tries  last  Visited  by  him,  in  the  nope  that  the  trade  in 
slaves,  commenced  in  1850,  may  Hua  be  checked  or  put 
down. 

In  1860,  Mr.  Prank  Gallon  left  England  with  a  view  to 
follow  up  Mr.  Livingston's  discoveries.  The  emigrant 
Boers,  howevo',  were  at  that  time  obstructing  the  paasaffe 
to  the  lake,  and  turning  back  all  travellers  coming  from  t£e 
Cape.  Accordingly,  on  the  atrong  recommendation  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  he  proceeded  to  'Walflsch  Bay,  and  set  out 
thence  on  a  journey  through  Baman-land.  He  explored 
from  that  bay  on  the  south  to  Ondonga^  in  Ovampo,  17°  SO' 
8.  lat.,  and  advanced  to  Otchombinde,  m  21*  E.  long.  He 
found  a  race  of  intelligent  and  kindly  necroes,  who  were 
careftil  agriculturi^,  and  lived  in  a  l^d  ot  great  fertility, 
with  a  most  healthy  dimate. 

Since  that  time,  the  routes  of  Livingston  and  Oswell  have 
been  followed  by  enterpming  traders  from  the  Cape,  who 
have  visited  the  Lake  flrami  and  walked  round  it,  finding 
it  about  GO  miles  in  leneui  and  about  14  in  breadui.  The 
natives,  whom  he  desciibea  as  a  fine  intelligent  race,  far 
superior  to  the  Bechoonas,  inflirmed  Mr.  C^pbdl  that 
there  was  a  much  loreer  lake  than  ami  a  great  way  off 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  also  a  range  of  uifty  mountains  run- 
mog  north  and  south.  T^ey  spoke  of  thuleen  laige  rivers 
wiuin  a  distance  oi  400  miles  north  of  the  Zambezi.  Mr. 
Campbell  ascended  Teoge  about  150  miles,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  horses  and  oxen, 
caused  hy  the  bite  of  the  tsetse.  Everywhere  he  found 
traces  of  Portuguese  traders,  who  get  from  the  natives 
slaves  and  ivory,  and  give  in  exchange  firearms.  Tliey 
were  said  to  come  from  a  settlement  on  the  west  coast.  The 
Geographical  Society  have  quite  recently  received  informa- 
tion from  Mr.  Andersson,  a  companion  in  travel  of  Mr. 
Galton,  that  he  has  penetrated  4|pm.  Walflsch  Bay  to  Lake 
Kgami,  and  his  expIorationB  seem  to  ehow  that  there  is 
wate^oommunioation  ftom  east  coaA  to  west  coast,  with 
exception  of  60  or  70  miles. 

In  addition  to  these  important  diseov^es  on  the  east 
coast  and  in  Southern  Africa,  of  which  we  have  given  a 
short  notice,  there  is  a  perhaps  still  more  important  and  valu- 
able expedition  remaining  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Well  known  from  his  travels  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Great  Sahara  in  1845-46,  after  returning  home,  induced  the 
English  government  to  send  him  out,  to  make  oommerdal 
treaties  with  the  chieft  of  the  countries  between  Tripoli  and 
Lake  Chid.  Drs.  Barth  and  Overweg,  two  Gennans,  were 
Bent  aloiuf  with  him,  to  make  scientific  observations.  They 
set  out  from  England  in  1849  for  Tripoli ;  tmd  the  moun- 
tainouB  region  south  of  Tripoli  having  Iteen  explored  by  the 
German  traveUere  before  Mr.  Biehardson's  arrival,  they 
proceeded  on  their  journey  southwards  from  Tripdi  on  23d 
March  18S0.  They  arrived  at  Tin  T^nst  on  the  4th  of 
8q)tembffi,  having  proceeded  by  Mnrzuk,  Gh&^  and  TaiiiiL 
Between  tnpf^  and  Hnrznk,  die  road  lay  dno  soatii  over 


a  continuous  table-land,  of  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet. 
Between  Murzuk  and  Gh&t,  the  travellers  found  several 
curious  sculptures  on  the  rocks  of  the  Wddi  Felisjareh.  Two 
of  these,  they  beUeved,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
sculptures  ot  Egypt.  Between  Gh&t  and  Tarijit,  the  first 
inhabited  place  m  A'ir,  they  hod  to  cross  a  vast  desert  totally 
uninhabited  fat  about  2S0  geographical  miles.  At  Tin  Tel- 
last  the  expediti<m  stayed  nearly  three  months,  obtaining 
full  information  r^rding  the  northern  tribes  and  countries. 
During  this  time,  Dr.  Barth  accomplished  a  journey  to 
Agadez,  the  capitu  of  Asben,  of  which  he  sent  home  a  most 
minute  and  valuable  account.  Agadez  is  the  residence  of 
the  sultan  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  about  150  miles  west  of 
Tin  Tellust.  In  the  banning  of  December  1850,  the 
travellers  started  all  tt^ther  from  Tin  Tellust,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Damereu,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sndan,  where  they 
separated;  Richardson  going  straight  to  Kuka,  the  capital  of 
Bomou,  whilst  Overweg  made  a  geological  excursion  to 
Gober,  and  Dr.  Barth  proceeded  south  to  explore  the  coontry 
of  the  Adamawa,  and  the  waters  tiiat  feed  the  Niger  from 
that  unknown  r«non.  Dr.  Barth  waa  able  only  to  eo  to 
Kanth  and  tamed  from  that  place  straight  towards  Kuka. 
Mr.  Richardson  died  between  Zinder  sod  Knka;  and  1]» 
other  two  travellers  met  at  the  latter  place  in  Hay  1851,  and 
Immediately  after  Dr.  Barth  set  out  southward  to  Adamawa, 
and  reached  Fola,  where  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back.  On 
this  journey  he  determined  the  water-shed  between  the 
Niger  and  Lake  Tsad.  Meantime,  Dr.  Overweg  had 
launched  the  boat  belonging  to  the  expedition,  which  he 
called  ^e  '  Lord  Polmerston/  and  had  made  several  excur- 
sions on  the  lake  just  mentioned.  It  was  found  to  be  SO 
miles  frvm  east  to  west,  but  it  was  thought  to  extend  frirther 
from  north  to  south.  There  are  in  this  lake  very  many 
islands,  all  covered  with  wood,  fall  of  inhabitants,  and 
abounding  with  hippopotami  and  elephants. 

Bendes  navigatmg  Lake  Tsad,  the  travellers  have  made 
a  great  mai^  journeys  on  all  aides  of  it,  and  especially 
towards  the  north.  Onr  knowledge  of  the  countries  between 
Tripoli  and  Lake  Tsad,  will  thus  by  these  joumeya  be  pro- 
diglously  extended,  and  the  result  of  the  discoveries  towards 
the  south,  and  the  lower  sources  of  the  Kawara,  will  pro- 
bably be  tne  establishment  of  sudi  commercial  relations  with. 
Britain,  as  will  eventually  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  at  present  earned  on  in  these  regions. 

But  whilst  this  mission  of  discovery  has  already  aceom* 
plished  much,  the  most  arduous  part  of  its  unaertaking- 
remoins  yet  unaccomplished.  iPort  of  the  design  of  the 
expedition  was  to  penetrate  from  Lake  Tsad  through  to 
MombaZf  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  practicability  or  this 
journey  is  now  ascertained,  as  the  continent  of  Africa  has 
alreaify  been  crossed  by  a  caravan  of  native  traders,  which 
set  out  from  Zanzibar,  and  arrived  at  .^^la,  on  tlie  west 
coast,  having  traversed  the  great  Interior  Lake  of  Nyaasi  on 
their  way. 

III.  The  extent  of  Oie  African  coast,  and  the  portiiuia 
surveyed  by  each  navigatoTj  will  be  seen  srom  the  fulowiiif 
tabular  view : — 
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IV.  This  enotmouB  penhunla  is  attached  to  the  Asiatic 
mass  hy  the  isthmus  of  Suez ;  but  at  two  other  points,  the 
straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  and  those  of  Qibraltar,  it  approaches 
dose  to  the  respective  continents  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
equator  cuts  it  into  two  masses  of  unequal  magnitude ;  though 
the  extreme  southern  and  northern  coasts  are,  on  an  average, 
jrottf  nearly  nmored  the  same  distance  from  the  equi- 
noctial line.  The  latitude  of  Ras  el  Krun  near  Bizerta  is 
37*>  SUf  N.,  and  that  of  Cape  daa  Agtdhas.  (Cape  Needles,) 
the  roost  southern  part  of  the  continent,  is  about  34'^  50'S. 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  about  5000  miles. 
The  most  remarkable  proieetion  of  the  African  coast  is  t  hat 
which  terminates  in  the  bold  headland,  called  hy  the  Por- 
tugese Cape  GuardafUi,  in  N.  lat.  ll'*50',  E.  Ion.  51°  22'; 
this  is  the  most  eastern  point  of  Africa.  Its  extreme 
western  point  is  Cape  Verde,  N.  lat.  14'  45',  W.  Ion.  17*"  32': 
die  distance  between  these  two  cgpm.  In  a  direct  line,  is  not 
much  less  than  5000  miles. 

The  geographical  position  and  coast  line  of  Africa  are 
chaneterized  by  lying  for  the  most  part  within  the  tropica, 
and  1^  the  comparative^  few  deep  indentations  of  the  coast. 
Its  northern  shores  are  washed  vy  the  Mediterranean,  and 
are  the  most  irregular  part  of  the  Afiican  coast,  presenting 
the  indentations  of  the  Ambs  gulf,  the  large  gulf  of  Sidra, 
Mod  that  of  Cabes.  Many  parts  of  this  shore,  especially 
ahoDt  the  Sidra  gulf,  are  tow,  but  neither  so  sandy  nor  barren 
as  some  writers  represent  them ;  while  the  Cyrcnaic  regions, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  coast  west  of  the  Sidra,  as  far  as  the 
straits,  is  considerably  elevated,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  re- 
gbns  of  Marocco,  fbrm  the  most  favourable  p^  of  the  whole 
African  coast  for  the  habitation  of  man.  Only  one  river 
of  any  considerable  magnitude,  the  Nile,  flows  from  the 
AfHcan  continent  into  the  Mediterranean,  but  this  is  one  of 
tiie  most  singular  streams  in  the  world,  whose  course  the 
traveller  may  follow  from  the  coast  into  the  interior  for 
•bovB  1200  mfles,  without  meeting  witii  one  single  current 
diat  adds  its  waters  to  those  of  thn  mysterious  nver.  The 
streams  of  the  Atias  regions  that  enter  the  Atlantic, 
though  numerous,  are  inconsiderable  as  to  the  volume 
of  water:  the  chief  is  the  M^erdah,  the  ancient  Ma- 
gradas  or  Bagradas,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Tunis, 
■nd  is  subject  to  periodical  inundations  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course;  and  the  perhaps  larger  river  Molooyftli, 
which  belongs  to  the  empire  of  Marocco.  The  Atlantic 
washes  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  which,  within  the 
dominions  of  Marocco,  presents  a  coast  generally  low,  suc- 
ceeded in  the  interior  by  fertile  plains  of  immense  ex- 
tent Numerous  streams,  some  with  a  eonsidemble  length 
of  course,  suoh  as  the  Wad  Seboo,  Oom  er  begh,  Sec,  flow 
fttjm  the  Atias  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  within  the  limits  of 
the  emiwe  of  Marocco,  South  of  this  reg^,  the  arid 
cfaancter  of  the  Sahara  is  frund  extending  even  to  the 
sIkhos  of  the  ocean,  and  hardly  disappeanng  before  we 
arrive  at  the  Senegtd.  From  the  Sen^l  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  coast  is  now  pretty  well  ^own,  but  the 
same  minuteness  of  survey  and  of  observation  has  not  been 
applied  to  all  parts  of  it.  The  great  characteristic  in  Its 
outline  is  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  the  northern  shores  of  which 
have  a^tfmnudirection  east  and  west  throueh  20^1ongitude. 
With  the  numerous  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  Senegal  and  Cape  Negro,  (N.  lat  16° ,)  we  are  still 
imperfee^  acquainted;  and  tiie  numerous  openings  that 
are  observed  on  many  parts  of  this  coast  indicate  outiets  of 
rrrars.  or  channels  forioed  hf  islands,  which  yet  remain  to 
be  explored.  The  Sen^al,  Gambia,  and  Rio  &ande,  are 
the  tuee  largest  liVBrs  norUi  of  Sierra  Leone,  though  tiie 
preeiae  nature  of  the  lower  channels  of  the  last-mentioned 
is  not  yet  ascertained.  Captain  Belcher  suspects  the  ex- 
istenee  of  an  atohipelago  of  islands  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  NuSec.  The  expedition  of  the  Landers  determined 
Ae  Itmg  doubtful  question  of  the  outiet  of  the  Quwra,  in  the 
bigfat  of  Benin ;  and  the  river  Nun  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
one  of  the  several  channels  by  which  the  Jtdiba  of  Pufc 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atiantic. 

ThegreatAirieanriver,  south  of  the  equator,  is  the  Zayre 
or  Congo,  which  is  found,  on  ascending  its  stream,  to  show  a 
tesavolunie  of  water  than  would  be  inferred  fVom  its  appear- 
sneo  at  tiie  mouth ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  other  large 
AfHcan  livers,  and  leads  to  no  ufb  conclusion  as  to  its 
eowM  being  comparatively  shwt.  Between  the  Crnigo  and 
Cape  Negro  there  are  numerous  streamts,  such  as  the  great 
Coinca,  and  others  whieh  are  of  minor  importance  when 
eonpusd  irith  the  Congo  and  Cosnxa,  which  appear  to  be  j 


the  great  rivers  of  gouth-westem,  as  (he  Zambezi  is  of  south- 
eastern Africa.  From  Cape  Negro  or  the  Bambaroughe  to 
the  Orange  river,  we  have  a  coast  of  800  or  900  miles  almoat 
without  fresh  water.  The  Orange  river  is  a  large  stream, 
perhaps  the  fourth  or  fifth  among  African  rivers,  whose 
course  to  the  Atlantic  is  determined,  though  ita  numerous 
tributaries  rise  fbr  in  the  intnior,  hy  ibb  genanl  dope  of 
this  part  ot  the  surfktee  from  east  to  west 

The  Cape  colony,  within  the  tnnits  now  assigned  to  it,  is 
now  so  for  known,'  that  its  geographical  features  need  not 
be  noticed  in  this  general  sketch;  but  we  may  remark,  that 
the  common  notion  of  Africa  terminating  in  a  point  re- 
quires correction.  The  mountain  ranges,  and  extensive 
plains  which  run  east  and  west  within  the  limits  of  the 
colony  form  a  series  of  heights  and  terraces,  which  are 
bounded  on  the  south  by  an  extensive  line  of  coast  running 
in  the  same  direction.  From  False  Bay  to  the  extremity  of 
AlgoaBay,  we  have  aline  of  coast  above  400  miles  long, 
running  nearly  due  east  and  west,  and  presenting  to  the 
southern  ocean  as  bread  a  front  as  the  Spanish  peninsula 
offers  to  the  Atlantic 

The  great  known  river  of  the  eastern  coast  is  the  Zambori, 
which,  though  low  in  the  dry  season,  is  |mmded  with  pro- 
digious channels  to  receive  the  floods  of  tiie  rainy  months. 
Further  north  on  this  coast,  near  the  site  of  Melinda,  we 
find  the  outlets  of  streams  tmm  the  intwior;  and  it  is  txw- 
sible  that  the  Zebee  here  finds  its  way  to  the  ocean ;  out, 
unlike  the  other  south  African  streams,  we  are  acquainted, 
fVom  the  narrative  of  Fernandez,  with  its  imper  course,  which 
lies  north  of  the  equator,  but  not  with  its  tower  course  near 
the  coasts  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  great  currents  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  too  re- 
markable to  be  entirely  passed  over ;  but  as  those  which 
are  best  known  belong  to  the  North  and  South  ATi.A.NTic,a 
brief  notice  of  that  round  the  Capo  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary here. 

The  great  hank  which  lies  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa, 
and  takes  its  name  of  Agulhas,  or.  as  it  is  often  incorrectly 
called,  Lagulhas,  fVom  the  cape  of  Qiat  name,  has  probably 
been  partiy  formed  by  Uie  action  of  currents.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  tiiat  the  main  moss  of  it  owes  its  existence  to  Qie 
same  phenomena  which  produced  the  terrace  lands  of  the 
Cape ;  but  it  has  also  received  great  accessions  of  sand  and 
weed  from  the  action  of  the  currents.  Two  main  streams, 
one  from  the  Mozambique  canal,  the  other  from  the  open 
Indian  Ocean,  impelled  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind,  unite 
nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Padron  (26"  SC  E.  long.).  From 
the  mendian  of  Cape  Recif  (25"  36'  E.  long.)  the  main 
stream  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  strikes  on  the  great 
bank  (in  about  35°  30'  lat,  23°  long.),  by  which  its  course  is 
changed  successively  to  W.  36"  8.  to  8.W.,  and  flnaUy  (in 
lat.  38°)  it  becomes  rather  east  of  south.  The  nMtsat 
portion  of  this  current  is  actually  turned  round  Irr  the 
east  edge  of  the  bank,  and  finally  mingles  with  a  South 
Atlantic  eastern  current,  and,  impelled  by  it,  thus  returns 
into  the  IncUan  Ocean  by  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  its 
original  course.  A  part  of  the  stream  passes  over  the  deep 
water  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bank  and  turns 
towards  the  N.W.,  and  then  uniting  opposite  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  with  another  part  of  the  main  stream,  (which 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  bank  in  a  western  direction, 
between  34°  45',  and  35"  40',)  forms  a  wide  stream  run- 
ning to  the  N.W.  as  far  as  25°  S.  lat.,  where  it  joins  tho 
N.W.  current  fbrmed  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind.  The  ex- 
istence and  course  of  these  currents  are  in^cated  not  only 
by  their  actual  motion,  but  also  hy  their  temperature.  Off 
C^pe  Redf  (Reef),  where  the  temperature  of  the  Mozam- 
bique stream  was  found  (in  June)  to  oe  somewhat  lower  than 
it  was  fhrther  north  and  east,  it  was  still  68°,  or  8°  above  the 
ocean  temperature.  On  the  bank,  in  lat.  35°  45',  it  has 
been  found  7^  above  ocean  temperature ;  and  diminishing 
westward  towards  the  edge  of  the  bank,  it  becomes  of  the 
ocean  temperature  for  some  distance  before  attaining  its 
western  extremity.  But  what  is  singular,  and  con- 
firms the  statement  above  made  as  to  the  current  that 
roUTids  the  Agulhas  bank  joining  that  which  crosses  it— 
the  temperature  rises  again  to  4°  above  the  ocean  tempera- 
ture, west  of  the  bank,  as  soon  as  the  junction  with  the 
southern  branch  is  effected.  For  flirther  information  on 
this  current,  ^e  reader  may  refbr  to  our  authority  (Major 
Rennell,  On  the  Currents  ffl^  the  Atlantic^  London,  1838). 
Salt,  in  his  voyage  up  the  Mozambique  channel,  found  the 
current  between  Capes  Correntea  anOebastian,  setting 
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strong  to  the  south,  so  as  *  to  impede  the  course  not  less 
than  uxty  miles  in  twen^-four  hours.'  And  Airtber  north 
(12°  37'  S.  lat,  41°  24' E.  long.}.  Mr.  Salt  speaks  of  *a 
strong  current  setting  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  d  thirty 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.'  ^ 

On  doubling  Cape  Guardafui  the  same  writer  experienced 
along  the  coast,  a  strong  current  that  headed  the  ship  ;  but 
the  information  which  lie  gives  about  it  leads  to  no  con- 
clusions. TUs  current  has  no  conneuon  with  that  just 
described. 

The  only  other  phenomeiwn  of  African  currents*  that  re- 
quires a  short  notice  here,  is  that  part  of  the  North  Aftiean 
current,  as  Mi^or  Renndl  calls  it,  which  seta  into  the  Medi- 
terranean dizonrii  the  straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  gfeat  loss 
which  the  Mediterranean  experiences  from  evaporation  is 
supplied  by  a  constant  current  pouring  in  ftom  the  Atlantic. 
Tliis  current  is  most  obvious  to  the  east  of  a  line  joining 
Cape  St  Vincent  in  Spain,  and  Cape  Cantin  (32°  SS'N.  lat) 
in  Afiwa.  The  form  of  the  coasts  is  like  the  wide  jwxt  of  a 
ftinnel,  and  the  straita  of  Gibraltar  are  the  pipe.  It  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  rush  of  water  towards  the  straits  that  an 
eastern  current  has  been  perceived,  in  summer,  as  &r  as  the 
Azores,  increa^g  in  velocl^  eastward  from  the  meridian  of 
Cape  Vincent.  South  of  the  latitude  of  the  Canaries  and 
Cape  Bojador,  the  current,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  straits' 
mouth,  sets  upon  the  coast  of  the  Great  Desert  which  is 
sandy  and  low.  Tins  current  from  whatever  cause  it  arises, 
is  that  which  has  brought  so  many  ships  on  fiiis  inhospitable 
shore,  navigatcffs  having  been  deceived  in  their  reckoning  by 
not  estuM^g  ^e  ftwce  of  the  stream.  Ships'  crews  that 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast  on  this  savage  coast  in- 
habited by  a  brutish  race  of  barbarians,  have  frequently 
either  perished  of  hunger,  or  been  sold  into  slavery.  [See 

RennelLj  ,      , . , 

In  consequence  of  the  still  impofect  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  tiie  interior  of  Africa,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
account  at  once  minute  and  accurate  of  its  physioil  con- 
figuration. That  immense  continent  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  whidi  are  widely  different  m  their  physical 
future.  These  are  the  Sahara  or  Great  Desert,  and.  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  continent,  extending  from  the  Cape 
Colony  to  Nubia  and  the  southern  border  of  the  Sahara. 
The  latter  portion  seems,  at  least  in  the  r^ons  adjoining 
the  coast,  to  be  an  elevated  table-land,  with  mountain-ranges 
rinng  more  or  leas  above  the  general  level.  Such,  at  all 
events,  has  been  found  to  be  the  character  of  those  parts  of 
the  above  division  of  the  continmt  which  bare  been  most 
thoroughly  explored.  We  need  only  mention  the  table* 
lands  of  AbyssiDia ;  of  die  region  traversed  by  Richardson, 
Bartii,  and  Overw^ ;  of  t£e  Damara  country ;  of  the 
southern  part  of  Africa  generally :  and  of  the  country  west 
of  Mombaz,  visited  by  Krapf  and  Rebman.  The  existence 
of  table-lands  thus  distributed  all  round  the  border  of  the 
cootinent,  suggests  the  thought  tiiat  there  are  no  very  consi- 
derable deporiona  in  tiie  interior.  Still,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliere  is  no  ground  for  the  mhreaioe,  that  the  sur&ce  becomes 
more  and  more  elevated  as  we  proceed  further  from  the  coast. 
It  appears  finm  the  joum^  of  Hr.  Galtoa  in  Damara- 
hmd,  'tiiat  whilst  i^teaux  of  some  altitude  fringe  the 
coasts,  and  advance  some  distance  into  the  interior — rising, 
as  in  the  Damara  coimtry,  according  to  Mr.  Galtou,  to 
heights  of  5000  and  6000  feet  above  the  sea— the  more 
central  country,  instead  of  being  a  mountainous  r^on,  is  a 
water-shed  of  little  greater  elevation ;  whilst  tiie  most  central 
r^on  of  all  is  of  no  great  altitude,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  lakes,  of  which  Ngami  is  the  soutiiemmost.' 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  an  address  dehvered  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London,  24th  May  1852,  frum 
whidi  the  above  extract  is  taken,  thinks  it  likely  that  the 
bann-«haped  structnie  which  characterises  Soolhem  Africa 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  continent  He 
'Looking  at  that  much  broader  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  have  some  reason  to  surmise  that  the  lusher 
mountains  also  fbrm,  in  a  general  sense,  its  flanks  only.  Thus, 
wherever  the  sources  of  the  Nile  may  ultimately  be  fixed 
and  defined,  we  are  now  pretty  well  assured  that  they  Ue  in 
lofty  moontains,  at  no  great  distance  fnm.  the  east  coast. 
In  the  absence  of  adeouate  data,  we  are  not  yet  entitled  to 
speculate  too  confidently  on  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile : 
but  judging  from  the  observations  of  the  missionaries  Krapf 
and  Rebman,  and  the  position  of  the  snow-capped  mountains 
calleil  Kilmanjaro  and  Kenia  (only  distant  from  the  eastern 
m  about  800  miles),  it  may  be  aeid  that  there  is  do  explo- 


ration iu  Africa  to  which  greater  valae  would  be  attached 
than  an  ascent  of  them  frxim  the  east  coast,  poBsibly  from 
near  Mombaz.  The  adventurous  travellers  who  shall  mst  lay 
down  the  true  position  of  these  equatorial  snowy  mountains 
— to  which  our  Abyssinian  medallist.  Dr.  Beke,  has  often 
directed  public  attention — and  who  shall  satisfy  us  that  they 
not  only  throw  off  the  waters  of  tiie  White  Nile  to  iob 
north,  but  some  to  the  esst ;  and  will  frirther  answer  the 
query,  whether  they  may  not  also  shed  off  other  streams  to 
a  great  lacustrine  uid  sandy  interior  of  this  continoit,  will 
be  justiy  considered  among  the  greatest  henebctms  of  tlua 
age  to  gewrapbical  science.  After  remarking  the  nmilari^ 
or  the  AtuB  range  of  moontaina  to  those  which  encircle  the 
Cape  Colony,  in  resped  to  geological  structure,  he  jm>- 
ceeostosay:  'I  venture  to  thnvont  the  general  suggestion 
of  an  orij^nal  basin-like  arrangement  of  all  Africa,  throus^ 
the  existence  of  a  grand  encircling  girdle  of  the  ouuc 
rocks,  wUch,  though  exhibited  at  certain  distances  from  her 
present  shores,  is  still  external  as  regards  her  vast  interiw.' 
He  asks :  '  How  long  will  it  be  bemre  we  shall  be  able  to 
calculate  backwards,  by  our  finite  measure  of  time,  to  thoae 
remote  periods  in  which  some  of  the  grandest  physical 
features  of  this  continent  were  impressed  upon  it;  when  the 
lofty  mountains  from  which  the  Nile  flows  were  elevated, 
and  when  the  centre  of  Africa  was  a  lacustrine  jungle  t' 

The  interior  country  watered  by  the  Quorra,  by  the  tri- 
butaries to  the  Tchad,  and  by  other  unkmnm  itreams  that 
probably  exist  may  be  in  general  described  as  a  fer^ 
r^ion,  well  suited  to  the  habitation  of  man,  and  apparently 
not  possessing  a  climate  unfavourable  to  life,  either  for  tlw 
natives,  or  Europeans  who  know  how  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. This  country,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Soudan, 
cannot  be  accurately  defined.  Dar-Fdr  would  seem  to  be 
.  properly  included  in  it  though  it  partakes  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  neighbouring  Sahara,  and  forms  a  kind  of 
oasis ;  but  the  periodical  rains  from  before  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  middle  w  end  of  September,  and  the  presence 
ofthe  elephant  and  hippopotamusmsomepartsoftfaecountry. 
mark  these  at  least  as  belonging  to  the  Soudan  regions.  The 
winds  that  fill  Dar-FQrwiu  tmok  dust  blow  constantly  book 
the  south,  and  ate  the  hotwinds, — dius  indicating  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  southern  country  of  a  low  and  lan^  chsi- 
racter. 

The  great  characteristic  feature  of  Nortiiem  Africa,  the 
Sfdiara  or  Great  Desert  would  fcnm  a  complete  physical 
bairier  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  interior  but  Sor 
the  long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile ;  which,  in  fact, 
bounded  as  it  is  in  many  parts  on  the  west  hv  a  high  ibcky 
barrier  of  limestone,  from  which  the  traveller  descends  to  the 
lower  region  of  the  western  desert  may  be  considered  as  a 
separate  portion  of  the  continent  The  broad  belt  ofthe  desert 
stretching  across  the  continent  seems  as  if  it  were  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  Nile,  to  reccunmence  with  the  same  arid  cha- 
racter in  the  broad  wastes  of  Arabia  and  the  Syrian  desert 
Arabia,  in  &ot  in  its  ^ysical  conformation,  btaonga  xatbw 
to  Africa  Aan  Asia.  But  this  extonnve  waste  is  not  so  mu- 
formin  itsappearanceastobeonemasaofsand.  Itamrflue 
is  in  various  parts  of  very  unequal  elevaticm.'  Oocauonally  it 
rises  into  rugged  barren  ranges  of  hills,  some  of  whush,  of  Um^ 
stone  formation,  contain  marine  shells ;  and  sometimes,  parti- 
cularly in  the  eastern  part  it  is  diversified  with  springs  of  water, 
both  warm  and  cold,  which  jrive  fertility  to  the  small  spots 
around  them,  which  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  oases,  the  sam* 
wordasthemodemwady.  TheSahara,indeed,maybedivided 
into  two  great  divisions,  of  which  the  eastern  is  frr  more  diver- 
sified with  sprines  and  habitable  spots ;  the  western  portim, 
through  whitdi  VM  traders  from  Marocoo  make  their  way  to 
the  Jwiba,  is  the  most  barren,  parched,  and  tenifio  waste  on 
the  surfooe  of  our  gkAw.  The  abundant  supply  of  natnm 
(BesQuL^axbonatecasoda)  and  oommon  salt  cmtained  in  tiie 
salt  mkes  ofthe  Sahara,  and  some  which  is  found  in  a  ftadl 
state,  has  always  fiuidBbed  an  important  artide  of  trade 
betireen  the  pe(^ile  of  ibe  desert  and  Soudan,  where  this 
cessary  of  life  is  wanting.  The  western  portion  of  this  desert 
is  lew  known  than  the  route  from  Hourxtnik  to  Bomou,  and 
presents,  as  we  have  said,  a  for  more  fearfhl  and  extended 
waste  tlmi  the  eastern  division ;  it  stretches  westward  to 
the  very  shores  of  the  Atiantic,  displaving  on  the  coasts  <k 
the  ocean  the  same  desolate  and  sanely  appearance.  We 
have  yet  no  observations  sufficientiy  accurate  »  numerous 
to  determine  the  general  elevation  of  the  Sahara,  though 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  oontains  many  uniutennipted 
levels  of  ocmiidBrable  height  (See^S^BABA  J  i 
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Thfl  countries  norOi  of  the  Sahajra  from  the  southern 
limits  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  neariy  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of 
Sidn,  are  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Atlas  r^ons,  so  called  from  the  predominant  moun- 
tain range  to  which  that  name  is  given.  Tne  various  hroncbes 
and  the  geological  character  of  this  range  will  be  described 
under  the  head  of  ATi.As.  This  regicoi  oontaiui  on  the 
Atluitio  eoBst  fertile  plains,  bounded  to  ibe  east  by  moun- 
talns  oorered  with  eternal  snow.  On  the  Mediterranean 
coast  the  lerel  country  is  of  much  less  extent*  and  the  inte- 
rim is  a  region  of  elented  ground  filled  with  hills  and 
moontains.  Our  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
rn;ion  has  recently  received  extensive  aocessitms  from  the 
French  and  others  who  have  settled  in  the  territory 
Algiers.  The  Arab  geof^phers  conaideied  this  tract  as 
more  European  than  A&iean  in  its  character  and  position, 
an  opinion  which  the  physical  features  of  the  opposite  Spanish 

Sninsula,  with  its  Sierra  Nevada,  its  climate  and  productionst 
ly  justify.  We  cannot  yet  assi^  satisfectorily  any  eastern 
limita  to  the  phygieal  regbn,  wluch  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Atlas  country.  The  gulf  of  Cabes.  or 
rather  the  promontory  of  Gape  Bon,  may  periiaps  be  assumed 
u  its  extreme  limit  along  the  coast,  while,  m  the  interior, 
a  mountain  range,  the  Ghurian,  of  no  very  great  elevation, 
extends  at  least  as  fer  eastward  as  the  western  side  of  the 
eoast  of  the  gulf  of  Sidia.  To  avoid  these  moontaina,  the 
Fezzan  caravans  sometimes  take  the  route  through  Mesu- 
rata  on  the  coast. 

The  high  lands  of  the  ancient  C^naica,  now  included 
vi^n  the  limits  of  what  is  often  mcorrectly  termed  the 
deaa-t  of  Barca,  ferm  a  separate  system,  and  will  require  a 
distinct  descr^tion. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  Africa  ehows  few,  if  any, 
traces  of  volcanic  action  within  historical  periods,  and  the 
ocenirence  of  earthquakes  is  not  established  on  record,  except 
within  the  limits  of  Egypt.  But  undoubted  traces  of  the 
former  action  of  subterraneous  fire  are  to  be  found ;  for  in- 
staooe,  on  the  west  coast  on  the  banks  of  the  Nuiiez,  and 
most  particularly  in  the  Canaries,  the  Cape  Verde  archipe- 
hgOf  the  small  islands  at  the  month  of  Hbe  Rio  Grande^ 
tMBB  in  the  fai^t  of  Biafra,  and  those  in  Shot.  Jebd  Tdr, 
ft  small  island  m  the  Red  Sea,  is  an  extinct  volcano. 

The  mineral  treasures  this  immense  continent  are  of 
course  very  imperfectly  known.  Salt  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
meet  universally  diffused,  being  found  ft^m  the  salt  lakes 
of  the  Cape  colony  to  the  northern  coast,  and  yet  extensive 
districts,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  such  as  the  Soudan, 
ire  withcmt  it.  But  it  occurs  again  south  of  the  equator, 
and  is  plentif^illy  procured  from  the  salt  quarries  of  Angola ; 
and  Brown  mentions  it  also  as  being  found  in  a  fossil  state 
in  Dar-Fdr.  It  will  probably  be  found  on  inqunry  that  the 
mineral  treasures  of  Africa  are  nearly  as  various  as  those 
d  other  parts  of  the  world,  though  at  present  they  are  im- 
perfectly known,  and  in  many  cases  only  observed  at 
i^ota  widely  removed  from  one  another.  Tlie  mineral 
vedtfa  of  Egypt  altme  is  oonsiderable ;  and  Oiat  of  tiie  inte- 
rior west  of  the  Mozambique  coast  is  also  abundant  Gold 
dntt,  however,  is  that  which  has  the  most  excited  the 
oddity  of  Suropeans ;  and  this  mineral  is  fbund  in  the 
sands  the  uppw  streams  of  neuly  all  the  great  African 
nvets. 

The  following  are  the  chief  African  minerals  and  earths 
known  to  commerce,  or  the  useftil  arts,  with  some  of  the 
eoQTi tries  in  which  they  are  found.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  found  in  other  places  than  those  here 
ennmerated. 

Gold, — Central  Nigritia,  Guinea  coast,  Mozambique 
coast,  &c. 

Silver.— Mines  said  to  be  at  Chicova,  up  the  Zambezi 
river.  (See  Bowdich,  Account  tif  Ducovaw,  &o.) ;  Elala 
m  8.W.  port  of  Morocco. 

CoppxR. — ^Mine8ofFertit,80utbof  Dar-Fflr;  Atiasmoun- 
tains;  "Rgyptf  &o.;  the  Moolwas;  Zumbo,  on  the  Zam- 
bezi, &c. 

laosr. — Egrot ;  I^r^Fflr ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Luoala,  a 
tnwh  of  the  Coanza ;  in  the  territory  of  the  Cazembes,  &c. 
TiET. — Loango.  (Bowdich.) 

Salt. — Egypt,  Tunis,  Sahara,  Ai^la,  tiie  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Abyssinia,  Dar-FQr. 
Lkad. — Loango.  (Bowdich.) 
Chalk.— Dar-F0r. 

SuLPHCR.— Benguela;   Cassandama?  Kebrit  on  the 
Kpoli  coast.  (Beechey.) 
Coal.— Znmbo.  (Bowdich.) 


V.  THE  MAN  OF  AFRICA.  This  extensive  continent 
is  characterized  by  certain  varieties  of  the  human  species, 
which  it  will  be  useful  here  to  distribute  into  their  proper  fa- 
milies as  accurately  as  we  can,  in  order  to  obviate  that  con- 
fusion which  is  often  found  in  common  treatises  on  geography. 
We  propose  merely  to  give  such  a  general  outline  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  race  in  this  continent  as  may  show 
the  large  masses  into  which  it  divides  itself :  the  subdivi- 
sions of  nations  and  tribes  will  be  feund  undw  other  beads. 
The  fUlowing  sketch  is  feunded  chie^  on  those  phftieal 
differenoes,  which  chaiecterixe  the  anmisl  man  in  AJHca. 
The  reader  may  see  in  Balbi's  Abrigi  de  Qiogn^p^,  the 
classification  of  the  people  according  to  language*,  of  which 
we  will  mhr  remark,  tnat  we  ccmsidtt  it  at  fffesent  impos- 
sible to  make  aelasdflcation  of  African  languages  without 
running  the  risk  of  almost  endless  error. 

The  southern  regions  of  Africa  are  occupied  by  two  nations, 
the  Hottentots  andCafires.  The  Hottentots,  under  different 
names,  were  once  spread  over  the  toritory  now  called  Cape 
Colony,  and  at  the  present  day  may  be  considered  as  gene- 
rally within  its  limits,  though  they  have  been  driven  from 
the  southern  parts  by  the  European  colonists.  They  oecxipy, 
also,  the  basin  of  ttie  Onnge  River.  The  Hottentot  pre- 
sents snne  varieties  both  in  physical  appearance  and  nunl 
character;  but  in  his  lowest  state  he  is  one  of  the  most 
indolent,  helpless,  and  dirtiest  of  the  human  family :  his 
form,  though  spoken  of  by  some  travellers  as  not  pomtivety 
ugly,  would  appear  from  the  best  accounts  to  be  revolting  to 
our  ideas.  His  hair  is  black,  sometimes  brownish,  very 
short,  and  wotdly ;  his  profile  is  hideous,  and  remarkable  Air 
the  prominence  of  the  lips,  over  which  the  nose  is  flattened, 
displaying  the  open  nostrils ;  the  foot  is  so  singularly  fwmed 
that  be  can  be  tracked  by  his  marks.  The  colour  ^  the 
skin  is  dark  brownish,  or  yellowish,  but  not  black.  The 
Caffres  differ  both  from  the  Hott«>totB  and  those  whom  we 
call  negroes.  The  nose  approaches  to  an  arched  form ;  yet 
they  have  thick  lips,  and  oair  curiy,  but  less  woolly  than 
the  negro.  Their  colour  is  a  btackosh  grey ;  and  they  are 
generally  well  made  and  of  rounded  lunii^  The  females 
are  among  the  handsomest  cS  the  black  race  (tf  Africa.  In 
t)u9  usefld  arts  of  lifb,  the  Caffies  are  fer  above  lhair  Hot- 
tentotneighhours.  Ttwyextendficom  Natal,  oo  the  southnu 
eoast  of  Africa,  into  the  interiw,  probably  as  fu  as  the  tropio, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  thur  limits  with  any  precision. 

The  most  widely-extended  race  in  Africa  is  the  Negro, 
which  some  writers  denominate  the  Ethiopian.  The  term 
Ethiopian  is  indeed  often  used,  but,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
rather  vaguely,  to  include  all  the  black'Coloured  races  of 
Africa.  We  here  understand  by  it  only  the  true  negro  races, 
which,  whatever  resemblance  they  may  bear  to  vie  other 
dark  races  of  Africa,  still  di^r  from  them  considenbly  in 
physical  character  and  geographical  distribution.  Varieties 
of  language,  shades  of  complexion,  or  other  differences  cer- 
tainly sulwist  among  them,  (and  titey  are  by  no  means  in- 
considerable;) but  we  must  still  reo^ize  the  whole  Ethiopian 
race  as  fimning  a  distinct  and  widely  spread  family.  Begin- 
ning on  the  west  coast  widi  tin  Senegal  Bivo:,  which  is  the 
souuemtimit  of  the  arid  deserts  am  the  commencement 
of  the  fertile  regions,  ve  find  a  race  essentially  different 
from  those  of  I^rthem  Africa.  In  the  woolly  hair,  black 
skin,  the  pn^le  of  the  face  and  forehead,  the  oblique  inser- . 
tion  of  the  incisive  teeth,  the  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  the 
legs,  we  see  the  undoubted  characteristics  of  a  race  peculiar 
to  the  African  continent  But  it  is  still  difficult  to  say 
what  parts  of  Africa  must  be  considered  as  their  proper 
oount)7,  as  war  and  the  slave  trade  have  often  transplanted 
the  negro  from  his  localities  in  Africa,  just  as  they  have 
given  him  a  new  home  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
made  his  form  and  character  familiar  to  our  every-day  ex- 
perience. We  may  safely  assume,  that  the  negro  is  im  Ms 
native  soil  in  all  we  regions  that  extend  ftmn  the  Senegal 
southwards,  along  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  south  of  the 
equator  as  fer  as  the  nxteenth  d^ree  of  latitude.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  negro  race  hardly  extends  south  of  the  tn^, 
for  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  tbeCafiVes  who  dwell 
bom  Natal  northward.  The  natives  whtnn  Mr.  Salt  saw 
as  far  north  as  Sofsda  bay  near  lat.  20°,  be  conceived  to  be 
nearly  allied  to  the  Caffres,  whom  he  also  considers  to  be  a 
race  *  peifeetly  distinct  tram  either  ^t  of  the  Hottentot  or  of 
the  negro.*  Wemay,  therefore,  consider  the  Caflres  as  stretch- 
ing nearly  as  fer  north  as  the  Zambezi  river,  where  the 
negroes  commence.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  fix  the  limit 
between  the  Caffres  and  negroes  in  llie>intom^^ 
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lattw  may,  patliaps,  be  conaidflred  the  sboigiiuil  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Mozambique  ooart,  from  that  ooaat  weciwards 

into  the  interior :  the  Maekoua,  whom  Salt  saw  at  Mozam- 
bique, are  dewribed  by  bim  as  the  most  Keniune  thick-lipped 
negroes  that  he  bad  ever  seen ;  and  toe  expeditions  into 
tiie  interior  inform  ns  that  the  people  are  ne^oes,  though 
tome  of  them  are  described  as  of  a  superior  appearance  and 
oharaoter  to  those  on  the  coast.  This  may  be  attributed  to 
the  want  ot  oommunioation  with  the  white  man  of  Europe, 
wtio,  wherever  he  has  bean  allowed  freely  to  settle  Imnselt 
baa.  for  the  most  part,  destroyed  or  demoralized  the  peopte 
among  whom  he  has  oome.  We  cannot  at  present  stata 
how  Sr  nortti  mi  this  coast  the  negro  tribes  extend*  bntcer* 
taioly  not  bqroiid  Cape  GuardaAii.  The  SanauUs  of  Adel 
an  not  negnwt. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  the 
Tpcints  to  which  ftnwn,  uid  Denham.  and  Clapperton  ad- 
vanced ;  but  we  may  reasonably  coryecture  these  unknown 
regions  to  be  oocupiM.  by  black  tribes,  which  indeed  is  proved 
to  be  true,  for  a  considerable  distance  at  least,  by  tbo  negro 
slaves  whom  the  traders  bring  to  Dar-FQr.  The  cultivable 
oountriea  which  commence  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are 
watered  by  the  Joliba  and  the  various  tributaries  of  Lake 
Tchad,  are  the  region  of  the  negroes,  and  known  among  the 
Arabs  by  the  general  name  of  Sudan  or  the  country  of  the 
blacks.  But  wa  cannot  say  how  far  eastward  the  proper 
negro  axteoda.  The  natives  of  Dar^Fflr  (whose  capital 
Cc£he  is  in  14*>ll'  N.  Ut,  38°  8'  E.  Ion.)  an  described  by 
Brown  aa  havii^  hair  generally  short  and  woolly,  and  a 
eomidmion  for  the  moat  part  perfectly  black;  yet  he  says 
they  diSbr  in  their  persons  from  the  negroes  of  Guinea,  and 
ftom  the  black  and  genuine  negro  slaves  introduced  unong 
them  br  traders  firam  the  south  and  west.  The  negro 
races  of  the  Nuba  have,  however,  spread  as  far  north  and 
east  as  Sennaar,  where  a  negro  dynasty  of  the  Fungi  (con- 
querors) estabtished  itself  in  1504.  and  has  mingled  itself 
with  Arab  blood,  and  adopted  a  Mohammedan  creed.  The 
Sfaangalla,  who  also  belong  to  the  Nuba,  have  spread  east- 
ward as  far  as  the  Tacazze  and  Mareb,  and  to  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  there 
were  negro  tribes  on  the  upper  waters  of  tlw  Nile  during 
the  period  of  the  I^utiaoha.  The  negro  is  easily  recognized 
In  the  prooeasion  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  (See 
Bdzom's  plates,  and  Burton's  BxcenaiL) 

The  desert  of  t^e  Sahara,  and  the  southern  limita  that 
border  on  Sudan,  swarm  with  innumerable  tribes,  of  whom 
the  neatest  number  are  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Moors.  They  are  a  mixed  race,  and  live  a  wandering 
life  ;  they  are  not  Arabs,  but  they  have  adopted  the  religion 
of  Mohammed.  They  are  found  spread  toward  the  regions 
of  Fez  and  Marocco,  towards  the  arid  Atlantic  coasts  that 
bound  the  western  Sahara,  and  their  dominion  is  fixed  on 
the  stream  of  the  Mid- Senegal  and  Mid-Johba ;  they  form 
in  foct,  a  narrow  belt  or  sUp  stretching  from  tJiie  Atlantic 
along  the  southern  limits  of  the  Sahara  into  the  interior, 
prolnbl^  as  far  aa  ^  Bahr  el  Abiad.  The  Tibboos  are  a 
wandering  tribe,  who  conduct  caravans  from  Fetzan  to 
Bomou,  ud  are  considered  by  some  to  speak  a  kind  of  Ber- 
bn  diatoot  But  the  most  numerous  and  widely-spread 
raoe  of  ihe  desnts  are  the  IViaricks.  who  possess  the  chief 
trading  ports  from  Ghadamis  eastward,  nirougb  Fezzan, 
Augil^  and  Siwah.  They  are  said  to  speak  a  Berber  lan- 
guage, and  to  be  mixed  on  the  north  with  Arabs,  on  the  east 
with  Tibboos,  and  on  the  west  with  Berbers. 

The  mountain  reinons  of  the  Atlas,  which  by  their  position 
and  character  barmy  belong  to  the  continent  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  whole  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cyrenaic  regions,  have  been  subject  to 
the  invasion  of  conquerors  ever  since  the  earliest  periods  of 
history.  The  Phoenician,  Greek,  and  Roman,  Vandals 
and  Goths,  and  Arabs  from  Asia,  have  at  di&rent  periods 
poBsasaed  portiona  of  these  re(^a>  and  mixed  their  blood 
with  that  of  lasrioiis  races,  xhe  Arab  invasion  has  pro- 
dosed  the  most  permanent  effbota,  and  that  natum  now 
oconineB  the  most  fbrtile  parts  of  the  Attos  teg^n  and 
the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  are  generally  known  to  us  by 
the  incorrect  appellation  of  Moors ;  the  subsequent  conquests 
of  the  Turks  (also  an  Asiatic  race)  have  done  little  more  than 
establish  a  despotic  poAer  on  a  few  isolated  spots,  under  a 
military  chief.  B  ut  it  seems  not  unlikely  that,  after  all  these 
violent  revolutions,  the  Berbers  and  Shelluhs  of  the  Atlas 
mountains  are  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  inhabitants, 
and  that  they  retain  their  origihiBl  language  in  all  its  | 


■ubatantial parts.  It  has  bem^weU  remarked  by  Kller, 
that  as  the  Atlas  regims  difibrm  t^niactarfromtiieiwtof 
Africa,  so  its  primitive  inh&bitants  have  a  diSerent  character 
also;  and,  however,  their  language  or  usages  may  have 
changed  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  about  assignmg  thorn  to  the  wide-spread  Aralnc 
family,  which  then  is  good  roaaon  for  considering  indigo- 
nous  in  northern  and  north-eastern  Africa  as  well  as  in 
the  great  Arabian  Peninsula.   The  wide  diffusion  of  this 
raoe,  across  the  continent  as  fiur  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Gulf -of  Aden,  aooording  to  some  opinions,  will  be 
exammed  move  partienlarlj  under  the  head  of  BaaBEa,  a 
tumi^^ed,  webdier^with  no  groat  precision,  by  many 
writers  on  African  ethnography.   We  reserve  to  ue  pa^ 
ticular  descriptions  of  each  subdivision  of  Africa,  a  sunt 
notice  of  the  political  revolutions  that  have  affected  tbe 
physical  and  moral  character  ot  its  present  inhabitants,  a 
we  shall  refer  for  such  information  to  the  best  authorities. 
We  need  only  remark,  in  order  to  complete  this  genenl 
sketch  of  mm  in  Africa,  that  the  ruling  race  of  Amhara, 
and  Hgre,  who  are  included  under  the  name  of  Abyssiiiiant, 
must  either  belong  to  Arabic  stock,  or,  if  they  be  considered 
as  a  separate,  they  are  still  a  nearly  related  family.  But  at 
present  we  cannot  attempt  to  classify  the  various  peoples 
who  occupy  the  widely  sproad  Abyssinian  provinces ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  contain  many  varieties  of  the  human 
species,  the  remnants  of  nations  become  extinct,  or  the  result 
m  the  intermixture     di&rent  races.   TltB  G&Ua,  whose  in- 
vasions of  Abysrinia  from  the  south  may  be  compared  with 
the  movement  of  the  Nomadie  tribes  of  Asia,  have  not  yet 
been  identified  with  any  other  nation,  and  must  foe  the 
present  be  considered  as  a  separate  family.    The  Arab  rsoe 
which  sometimes  has  mingled  with  negro  and  other  races, 
now  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean ;  but  thepopulation  of  the  Nile 
basin  is  of  a  very  motley  character,   llie  Copts,  or  descend- 
ants of  the  Egyptians,  are  reduced  to  a  smaU  number ;  and 
of  all  the  conquerors  or  settlers  in  Egypt,  none  have 
stamped  their  physical  and  moral  character  so  strongly  on 
the  country  as  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.    The  Arabs 
have  carried  their  faith  as  far  an  Dar-FQr,  and  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tohad ;  and  the  Fellatah  empire  acknowledges 
the  precepts  of  the  Moslem  foith.   Even  in  Comassie,  we 
capital  of  Ashantee,  Arabic  is  taught.'  The  Mohammedan 
reugion  has  spread  over  at  least  one-third  of  the  continent; 
and  some  of  its  precepts  and  practices  seem  well  adapted 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  indolent  suid  pleasure-loving  n^;n. 
When  the  Portuguese  commenced  their  settlements  at 
Mozambique,  they  found  the  Arabs  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  coast,  and  though  they  succeeded  in  killing  them  aU, 
and  getting  possession  of  the  navigation  of  the  Zambezi 
river,  yet  as  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  interior  had  at 
that  time  adopted  Mohammedamsm,  it  is  not  unlikelv  that 
this  form  of  religion  exists  in  these  psjts  of  Africa  still  un- 
known to  us. 

The  only  African  countries  whero  Christianity  is  now 
established,  exce[|ting  the  few  European  setUements,  are 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  In  Egypt  it  is  oonflned  to  the  Copts, 
am  in  Abjrssinia  both  its  wK^iines  and  i^eeepts  are  as  ill 
understood  as  they  are  obeyed. 

The  Arabic  is  the  only  character  that  is  now  used  in 
Africa  by  those  who  wish  to  read  and  write,  except  those 
employed  by  the  peoplo  of  Tigre  and  Amhara.  Its  use  is, 
however,  limited  to  very  few  in  Sudan,  where  it  is  only 
great  doctors  who  can  read  and  write. 

The  Jews,  a  nation  now  dispersed  over  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  are  found  also  in  the  Samen  of  Abyssinia,  in 
Egypt,  and  indeed  scattered  as  far  west  as  the  kingdom  of 
Marocco.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  established  them- 
selves south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  great  island  of  Madagascar,  yet  so  little  known,  is 
occupied  on  the  west  side  by  negroes,  who  have  at  various 
times  furnished  large  supplies  of  slaves  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Heme  and  the  Mauritius.  Whether  the  negro  is 
aboriginafin  this  island,  we  do  notknov.  Madagascar  at 
present  is  to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  a  race  of  Malay 
stock,  whose  arrival  in  the  island  is  not  recorded  by  any 
historical  document.  Some  Cafires  are  found  on  the  south 
cdast.  Many  Arabs  also  are  found  in  Madagsiscar,  parti- 
cularly the  northern  part,  of  the  period  of  whose  arrival 
there  we  are  entirely  ignorant 

VI.  ANIMALS  OF  AFRICA.    In  the  animal  king- 
dom, at  least,  Afirica  is  as  rich  in  thcrinim1»r  ot  ite  peculiar 
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gpedat.  (if  they  are  not  so  remarkable  for  the  aingularity  and 
anotnakHu  fbims  which  they  exhibit,)  as  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  pecuUar  difficulties  which  have  at  all 
times  opposed  the  progress  of  European  discovery  in  this 
part  of  me  world,  nave  hitherto  prevented  us  from  ac- 
quiring BO  satisfactory  a  knowledge  of  its  eoology  as  could 
be  wished ;  but  enough  is  already  known  to  enable  ua  to 
form  a  general  idra  of  its  productions,  and  to  infer,  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  aeeuney,  thdr  moat  protninent  fea- 
bues  and  characteta. 

Of  three  hundred  difi^ent  species  of  mammals  which  are 
known  to  be  inhabitants  of  Afiica,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
txA  fifty  are  peculiar  to  that  continent  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Madagascar ;  and  of  these  a  vast  majority  are  to 
be  ftnuid  only  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert.  The  fol- 
knring  table  exhibits  the  relative  numbers  of  the  species  of 
Afiican  mammals  belonging  to  each  of  the  orders  of  the 
Cnvierian  system,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  spe- 
oes  belonging  to  the  particular  order,  and  it  distin^ishes 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  Africa  from  those  which  are 
common  to  it  and  other  continents. 
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Au  inspection  of  this  table  will  at  once  show  the  relative 
innnber  of  species  in  each  order,  as  well  those  which  are 
proper  to  ACrica  alone,  as  those  which  are  common  to  that 
and  the  a^oiiung  continents  of  Europe  and  Ana.  It  will 
be  remarked  among  other  things,  that  Africa  is  richsBt  in 
the  number  of  Its  pachydermatous  and  niininating  ammals, 
and  Tery  deficient  in  we  number  of  its  rodentia  and  eden- 
tata,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  known  species 
bekniging  to  each  of  these  seyeral  orders ;  Plough  it  must 
I*  obsenred  in  regard  to  the  rodentia  in  particulur,  that  we 
have  at  ^present  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Afii- 
can  sp*!cies,  «s  well  ixom  their  diminutive  size  and  timid 
character  which  cause  them,  to  be  less  frequently  met  with 
thxa  larger  and  holder  animals,  as  fVom  the  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty which  have  nearly  always  attended  scientiflc  researches 
of  all  descriptions  among  the  Arab  and  Negro  nations. 
This  remark  with  respect  to  the  great  abundance  of  pachy- 
dermatous and  ruminating  animals  in  A^ca  will  not  be 
con^dered  devoid  of  importance,  if  we  reflect  tiiat  it  is  prin- 
cipally from  these  two  orders  of  mammals  that  the  animal 
tnd,  not  only  of  man,  hut  likewise  of  the  lower  tribes  of 
eanuvoiQus  uumals,  is  derived.  We  proceed  to  give  a 
Wef  sketcli  at  the  most  remarkable  spedes  of  Africui 

The  quadrupeds  of  burden  are  highly  valuable.  The 
Arabian  camel  (Camelus  dromedcaius)  is  now  spread  over 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is 
indispeiiMbly  requisite  in  crossing  the  long  arid  deserts 
which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its  surface  north  of  the 
equator.  Some  writers  suppose  that  the  camel  was  not  in- 
digenous In  AMca,  but  we  nave  no  historical  account  of  its 
inbroduction  into  this  continent.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Genesis,  as  being  used  by  the  merchants  who  traded  to 
Egypt,  and  of  course  must  have  been  well  known  at  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  head  of  the  camel  is 
on  obelisks  and  other  ancient  Egyptian  monuments 
ftomthect^  of  Alexandria  as  tbir  south  as  18°2S'of  N.  lati- 
tade.  Catoels'  heads  are  cut  on  the  plinth  of  one  of  the 
two  granite  lions  which  Lord  Prudhoe  brought  from  J^iel 
Bufad  in  Dongola,  in  1833.  As  to  the  hone,  it  is  spoken 
of  in  &e  Bible,  and  is  represented  on  some  of  the  oldest 
raedmms  of  Egyptian  sculpture ;  but  we  cannot  assert 
vox  it  is  indigenous  in  Airica,  nor  an  the  other  hand  can 
We  mention  any  period  at  which  it  was  introduced.  Leo 
Afrieanus  relateti  that  there  are  wild  horses  to  be  met  with 
in  Aftiea,  bat  this  report  has  not  been  confirmed  by  any 


modem  traveller,  and  there  is  strong  reason  to  doubt  ita 
truth.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Africa  are  pecuUarly  adapted  to  derelope  the 
iVhysical  and  mental  quahties  of  these  quadrupeds.  The 
horses  and  of  Barbory,  those  of  the  Bedoweens  and 
of  Egypt,  yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in 
beauty  <rf  form  n  spirit  The  first  of  these  races  was  in- 
troduced hito  Spain  during  the  ascendancjrof  the  Moorish 
power  in  ttiat  country,  and  ficom  it  the  noble  Spanish  breed 
of  modem  times  is  descended. 

Of  homed  cattle  there  are  a  great  many  different  varieties 
in  Africa.  The  most  remarkiHile  are  the  Sanga  or  Galla 
oxen  of  Abyssinia,  with  immense  horns  nearly  four  feet  in 
length,  and  a  kindred  race  in  Bomou,  the  homs  of  which 
measure  upwards  of  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bas^ 
and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds  a-piece.  Of  sheep, 
the  most  remarkable  varieties  are  the  broad-tailed  kind, 
whose  tails  grow  so  fat  and  heavy  that,  according  to  Shaw's 
report,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  supported  on 
little  wheel-carriages,  as  Herodotus  savs  of  the  Arabian 
sheep.  This  variety  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  edimain,  a 
very  tall  variety,  with  long  legs,  small  tails,  and  drooping 
ears,  is  common  in  Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  Nubia.  Both 
these  breeds  are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair  instead  of 
wool,  and  their  flesh  is  ^'ery  inferior  in  qusli^  to  our  Euro- 
peim  mutton.  Ckmts  are  in  tnany  parts  of  Afnca  more  com- 
mon than  sheep,  as  they  subsist  better  on  the  dry  aromatic 
herbs  of  the  desert,  yield  a  more  abundant  supply  of  milk, 
and  are  generally  preferred  for  the  table.  Of  these  also  there 
ore  many  difierent  varieties;  among  others,  a  dwarf  species, 
with  short  smooth  hair  and  very  small  homs,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  Sontii  Amnrica,  where  it  has  multi- 
plied prodigiously. 

The  domestic  cat  is  very  rare  in  Africa,  but  dogs  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  many  different  varieties.  Among  the 
Mohammedans,  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals  are  con- 
sidered unclean;  but  though  they  refrain  from  keeping 
them  in  their  houses,  all  the  large  towns  of  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary maintain  public  troops  of  do^s,  which  perform  the 
offices  of  common  scavengers,  tistabhsh  themselves  in  parti- 
cular quarters  of  the  city,  m^tain  a  kind  of  government 
among  .themselves,  and  are  extremely  watchfbl  to  prevent 
strangers  from  intruding  into  their  particular  lUstriets.  It 
is  no  uncommon  ^ng  for  the  wealthy  Mussulmans  to  leave 
considerable  legacies  fiir  the  support  of  these  animals ;  and 
it  is  very  remantable,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  heat  of 
the  climate,  and  the  constant  scarcity  of  water,  an  instance 
of  canine  madness  is  never  known  to  occur  in  Airica. 

Domestic  poultry  are  common  enough  in  every  part  of 
Africa,  though  they  also  are  of  foreign  introduction.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  artificial  mode  of  hatching  chickens 
which  has  been  so  long  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  of 
which  an  exhibition  on  an  extensive  scale  was  some  years 
since  afforded  to  tlie  inhabitants  and  \isiter8  of  the  metro- 
polis. Turkeys  have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  but  they -have  not  yet 
become  numerous,  and,  perhaps,  the  country  is  not  well 
adapted  to  their  haUts.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Guinea 
hen,  though  indigenous  to  Africa,  is  at  present  domesticated 
among  the  inhabitants:  in  Dar-FOr,  the  Guinea  fowl  is  in- 
digenous. Geese  and  ducks  are  not  extensively  distributed, 
and  even  where  they  are  found,  are  reared  in  small  num- 
bers, and  held  in  very  slight  estimation.  Probably,  the 
extreme  dryness  of  me  climate  may  have  a  considerable 
influence  in  depreciating  the  utility  of  these  birds. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  Africa  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable is  the  chimpanzee  or  pongo,  the  nWa  troglodytet 
of  naturalists.  This  extraordinary  animal,  of  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  belie\'e  that  more  than  one  variety  exists  in 
Africa,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  human  form  than  the 
orang  outang,  or  wild  man  of  Borneo  Sumatra,  and  the  other 
large  islands  of  the  Indian  Arehipelago.  Its  arms  are  not  so 
disproportionately  long  as  in  that  animal ;  its  neck  is  not  so 
short  and  deformed,  nor  are  ita  shoulders  so  high ;  and  it 
has  altogether  a  much  greater  facility  of  standing  and  walk- 
ing upright,  and  of  using  the  anterior  extremities  as  hands, 
properly  speaking.  Its  organization,  however,  determines 
Its  genenu  habit  of  walking  on  all  fonis;  and  the  hinder 
extremities  arc,  as  in  all  tlie  order,  marked  by  a  thumb — a 
finger  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  The  adult  chimpanzee 
has  never  been  Ixeusht  mto  E.un»ie.  Of^lw  inferior  tribes 
of  quadrumauous  animals,  ttf^^n^^ViittnlDe^^f^  ^no> 
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tmpMit  Ot  baboons,  are  found  only  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  Aftim.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  mandril 
Wi/noctphalut  maimon)  and  the  tartaria  ( Cyno.  hamadrycu), 
attain  a  very  considerable  stature,  and,  from  their  great 
strength  and  maUdous  cUsposition,  are  much  dreaded  by  the 
negroes.  The  monkeys,  property  80oalled,(CffC(y)»VAeci,)  are 
likewise  an  African  genus.  These  playful  and  harmless  little 
animals,  of  which  there  axe  a  great  many  different  varietues, 
many  of  them  marked  with  the  most  brilliant  and  varied 
(colours,  swarm  overthe  whole  continent,  living  in  largetroops 
and  enlivening  the  woods  with  their  gambols  and  chattering. 
All  the  various  and  beautiful  species  of  lemurs  also,  the 
tardier  and  slow  lemurs  (nycticebi)  alone  excepted,  belong 
either  to  the  continent  of  Africa  or  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Madagascar.  In  the  latter  country,  so  completely 
insulated  from  the  rest  cS  the  world,  and  of  which  the  na- 
tural produetione  are,  fbr  the  most  part,  singular  and  anonu- 
lous,  uie  di^nrent  species  and  varieties  of  lemtus  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  even  entirely  replace  the  apes, 
baboons,  and  monkeys  of  the  adjacent  continent,  none  of 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  at  {vesent  swaie,  have  ever  been 
found  in  this  island. 

The  cheiroptera,  bats,  or  winged  mammals  of  Africa,  are 
not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  other  tribes,  though  it  is 
probable,  from  the  physical  nature  of  the  country  and  cli- 
mate, that  they  are  quite  as  various  and  abundant  here  as  in 
Asia  and  America.  Of  those  which  we  do  know,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  common  roussette  (Ptavpu»  vvJgaris), 
which  inhabits  Madagascar  and  the  Isle  of  France,  grows  to 
the  size  of  a  small  fowl,  feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  eaten  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  compare  its  flesh  to  that  of  the  ^leaaant  and 
partridf^. 

Carmvorous  and  ferocious  animals  are  extremely  nume- 
rous in  an  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
lei^wd,  lurk  in  the  vionity  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  to 
surprise  the  different  species  of  gazelles  and  antelopes,  but, 
unless  pressed  by  hui^^,  rar»y  attack  the  inhabitants ; 
though  it  is  said  that  the  Hon  will  often  pursue  the  Hot- 
tentot in  preference  to  all  other  prey.  In  some  parts, 
however,  these  animals  are  so  numerous,  that  the  natives 
will  not  venture  to  travel  through  the  woods  unless  in  large 
parties  and  well  armed.  Major  Laing  informs  us.  in  ms 
journey  to  the  Soolima  countries,  that  he  passed  tlirou^h  a 
country  which  had  f6rmerly  been  well  inhabited,  but  in  wmch, 
at  the  period  of  his  visit,  there  was  not  a  single  nltage  to  be 
met  with  for  a  space  of  twenty-five  miles  along  his  patli,  the 
former  ^pulousness  i£  tiie  country  being  aSone  indicated 
by  the  sitn  and  ruins  of  several  large  towns :  the  inhabi- 
tants of  l^ese  had  been  forced  to  remove  to  other  provinces 
on  account  of  the  great  numbers  and  constant  attacks  of  the 
Leopards  and  panuiers.  The  whole  genus  of  hyanos  are, 
properly  speaking.  African  animals.  The  common  hyena, 
mdced,  {Hyeena  vulgarit,)  is  likewise  found  in  India ;  but 
the  other  trvro  known  species  {Hycena  crocuta  et  viUosa)  are 
found  only  in  the  peninsula  of  Africa.  Besides  these, 
there  is  another  animal  described  b;^  Mr.  Burchell,  in  his 
Trooel*  in  Southern  Afirica,  which  is  intermediate  in  its 
habits  and  organization  between  the  hynna  and  the  dog, 
and  which  has  been  associated  with  both  these  genera 
under  the  names  of  hyama  venatica  and  eama  picta.  All 
these  dilforent  specaes  hyoona  lire  entirely  uptm  offal 
and  carrion,  and  are  of  angular  importance  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  putrescent 
matter,  and  devouring  dead  carcasses  and  other  garbage, 
which*  under  the  inmience  of  a  tropical  sun,  would  soon 
corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and  unwholesome 
vapours.  Like  feline  animals,  the  bytenas  are  nocturnal, 
and  nightly  visit  the  towns  and  villages,  where  they 
prowl  tmvu^h  the  streets  tfll  morning,  eating  the  garbage 
and  off-castings  of  the  shambles,  and  devouring  any  tame 
animal  which  the  inhabitants  may  have  neglectro  to  secure. 
The  true  civet  (P^verra  duetto)  is  found  in  a  state  of  nature 
in  most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals 
are  kept  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  their  perfume. 
Nearly  allira  to  the  civets  are  the  animals  which  naturalists 
eall  iennenmons  (.Herpettet),  of  which  Africa  contains  four 
or  Ave  d^tinct  species,  ami  which  wage  incessant  war 
against  the  numerous  swpents  and  other  reptiles  which 
iuRMt  every  part  of  the  country.  As  far  as  our  present 
information  extends,  there  are  no  bears  in  Africa.  Tlie 
dder  AfVican  travellers,  indeed,  often  mention  having 
lud  Hbmx  dromedaries  and  nmleB  bitt«i  by  bears  dqnng 
thdr  niglit  enotmpmantif  but  their  relations 'm  alvayi 


to  be  understood  tiie  hymu,  vhioh  it  unully:  ciUed  a 
bear  in  the  north  <tf  Africa,  a«  he  is  called  a  wolf  in  tin 

south. 

Of  the  Rodent  mammals  {Sodmiia)  of  Africa,  our  know- 
ledge has  of  late  years  received  considerable  accestioa. 
Two  or  three  varwtieB  of  hares,  differing  little  from  our 
common  European  species,  are  found  throughout  every 
part  of  the  continent ;  and  the  common  rabbit,  which  is 
now  so  abundant  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  Europe, 
is  said  to  have  been  ori^nally  introduced  from  Barbary. 
Eight  or  ten  distinct  species  of  jerboas  (D^m)  inhabit  the 
desert,  where  they  burrow  among  the  loose  sand,  and  feed 
upon  different  bulbous  roots,  which  in  certain  situatiouB  are 
very  abundant.  Beautifhlly-variegated  squirrels  inbaUt 
the  woods,  and  rats  and  mice,  of  many  different  species,  are 
as  numerous  as  in  other  countries.  Among  the  Uttw,  one 
species  in  partiouhur,  the  Barbary  mouse  O^ut  Bortotu), 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  colours,  being  marked 
on  the  back  with  ten  longitudinal  white  lines ;  and  another 
(Arvicola  puim£rb),  having  four  black  stripes  along  the 
back,  is  uiought  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
weighing,  according  to  Professor  Sparnnan,  not  more  than 
four  scruples. 

Though  South  America  is  the  chief  residence  of  Edenta- 
lous  mammals,  two  species  are  nevertheless  found  in  Africa. 
These  are  the  aardvark  {Orycteropua  Cctpenxisi  and  the  ' 
long-tailed  mania  {Mania  Jfncand).  Both  feed  upon  ants, 
ana  burrow  beneath  the  suriChoe  of  the  earth ;  the  latter  is 
totally  deprived  of  teetii,  but  its  body  is  defended  in  every 
pert  by  a  thick  covering  of  hard,  trenchant  scales,  which 
protect  it,  like  a  coat  of  moil,  frcon  the  amaults  of  its  ene- 
mies. It  has  Ukewise  &e  foculty  of  rolling  itself  up  into 
a  round  ball  like  a  hedgehog ;  and  in  this  position  it  is  safe 
even  from  the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  lion  and  panther. 

The  elephant  necessarily  occupies  the  first  rank  among 
the  wild  hoofed  quadrupeds  of  Africa.  The  African  ^ephant, 
though  long  confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  now  well 
known  to  be  a  distinct  species ;  its  forehead  is  more  con- 
vex, its  ears  larger,  the  markings  of  its  molar  teeth  are  of 
a  different  form,  and  it  has  only  four  hoofs  on  the  fore  fbet 
and  three  on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indian  species  has  five 
before  and  four  behind.   In  magnitude,  intelligence,  and 
docility,  however,  it  does  not  yield  to>it8  Asiatic  congener ; 
and  if  we  were  to  credit  Hba  exa^erated  statements  of 
travellers,  it  would  even  appear  that  the  African  elephant 
oGcasionaily  attains  the  height  of  seventeen  or  danteen 
foet.   However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  th« 
tusks  of  ivory  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  are  consi- 
derably lai^  than  those  which  are  obtained  from  India — 
often  weigMng  f^m  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed  one  hun- 
dred or  one  nundred  and  twenty  pounds.    These  animals 
inhabit  all  the  woody  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara, 
and  are  found  in  Dar-Ftlr :  they  live  in  immense  herds  of 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  individuals ; 
and  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  middle  and  southern  Africa,  that  we  could 
scarcely  credit  the  reports  of  travellers,  were  they  not  con- 
firmed by  the  immense  quantities  of  ivory  annually  im- 
ported into  Europe  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa  alone. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  this  ivory  is  sud  to  be  found  in 
the  woods,  being  either  broken  by  the  animnU  in  their 
combats  with  one  another,  or  in  their  attempts  to  uproot 
different  kinds  of  trees  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
their  roots  and  branches ;  but  much  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  the  produce  of  the  chase,  whole  tribes  often  devoting 
themselves  to  this  employment.   Various  modes  of  captur- 
ing this  huge  animal  are  resorted  to  by  different  tribes. 
Major  Laing  informs  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  Soolimana 
attack  him  in  the  open  field,  and  kill  him  with  a  spear 
having  an  iron  head,  formed  lil^  an  equilateral  triangle,  and 
fired  from  a  long  Danish  gun.  The  colonists  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  attack  this  animal,  as  well  as  the  rhinoceros 
and  hippopotamus,  with  simple  fire-arms,  only  mixing  ■ 
little  tin  with  the  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  theii 
balls,  and  preventinR  them  from  flattening  against  tlie 
tough  hides  of  tiiese  oeaats ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  Hung 
for  the  expert  and  experienced  hunters  to  bring  down  tbeii 
j^me  at  a  single  shot    Among  the  Shangalla,  Bruo< 
informs  us  that  the  elephant  is  attacked  vs  two  met 
mounted  on  the  same  horse,  who  ride  round  the  beast  til 
the  hindmost  hunter  gets  an  oppMtuni^  of  suddenly  am 
m^j  dropping  d.mj^  lK.h^^^f^  a  mn^X 
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Mroke  of  a  aharp  donble^ged  ssbr^  be  serm  fhe  taukm 
Achillea  immediatelr  abore  the  heel ;  and  1^  this  means 
BO  comsletely  disables  him,  that  the  hunters  can  afterwaida 
despatch  him  at  their  leisure.  During-  these  hunting  ezpe- 
dition^  the  hunters  Mve  entirely  upon  the  flesh  offte  slain 
elephants ;  and  recently  a  great  Quantity  of  ivory,  and  other 
Taluable  stores,  have  been  exhibit«d  in  this  country  by  the 
African  hunter,  Mr.  Gordon  Camming,  a  Scottish  gentle- 
m^.  The  Airican  elephant  is  not  now,  so  &r  as  we  know, 
cmplOTed  in  the  service  of  man;  though  the  Ptolemies 
imdoubtedly  obtained  elephants  of  war  from  Ethiopia.  In 
«ie  sixth  century,  Cosmas  says  that  the  Ethiopians  could  no 
loneer  train  them  for  war.   [See  Addlb.] 

Of  the  rhino«ro6,  one  species  at  least,  and  probaldT  more, 
mbabits  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  fieqoenting- 
^e  same  localities  as  the  elephant,  and  hmUed  as  arden^ 
tj  the  people,  though  his  hide  and  bonis  are  the  only  part 
of  him  that  can  be  turned  to  account.  Of  the  hide,  shields 
m  noade  in  some  parts,  and  in  others,  traces  and  harness ; 
fir  all  of  which  purposes  its  great  thickness  and  durability 
render  it  extremely  appropriate.  The  Ajfhcan  rlunoceros, 
like  that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  latter  species  by  having  no  front  or  incisor  teeth. 
The  horns,  as  in  the  East,  are  highly  esteemed  for  their  sup- 
posed medicinal  virtues. 

Hie  faimK^otamns  is  found  in  the  lairge  rivers  and 
lakea  of  Afnoa  south  of  tiie  Grreat  Desert ;  utd  from  being 
lew  hmited  and  more  difficult  to  come  at  than  either  the 
dephant  or  riiinocero8>  is  in  many  psirts  extremely  com- 
mon. Tins  animal  appears  to  have  kept  possession  of  the 
fresh-water  lakea  and  rivers  of  Africa,  and  to  have  inha- 
bited the  very  same  localitiea  which  he  now  occupies  from 
the  earliest  ages.  Hie  Greek  and  Roman  writers  fre- 
Quently  mention  him  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  and 
Hanno,  the  Car*'hasinian  Admiral,  in  his  voyage  along  the 
western  coast  of  Amca,  informs  us  that  he  came  to  a  large 
river — which,  it  is  supposed,  must  have  been  either  the 
Semegal  or  the  Gambia,  or  the  Rio  Grande — in  which 


OBtrieh  enaUiag  it  to  take  notice  of  llie  most  distant  uS 
pevance  of  danger,  and  the  well-known  courage  <tf  the  mU 
ass  compelling  heasts  of  prey  to  respect  weir  quartna. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  judicious  attempts  have  evw 
been  made  to  domesticate  these  beautitiil  animals. 

Among  ruminating  animals,  Africa  is  ohieHy  remark- 
able for  the  immense  numbers  of  different  species  of 
antelopes  which  it  contains ;  no  fewer  than  sixty  species, 
out  of  eighty  which  have  been  enumerated  in  this  ex- 
tensive genus,  being  proper  to  that  continent.  This  is  a 
very  peculiar  feature  in  the  zoological  character  of  Africa, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  there  have  been  only 
two  speoea  of  (one  uS  which  ia  our  common  fbJlaw 
deer,  which  has  oeen  ascertained  to  he  indigenous  to  North 
Africa)  hithwto  diaooveied  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  continent.  Asu,  on  the  contrary,  whikt  it  aboimdc 
in  many  different  species  of  deer,  contains,  contparatively, 
very  few  anteloiies,  being  thus  completely  opposed,  m  an 
important  zoological  featiue,  to  the  neighbouring  continenL 
For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  habits  and  external  cha- 
racters of  these  animals,  see  Antelope.  Of  other  wild 
ruminating  animals  indigenous  to  Africa,  the  most  re- 
markable IS  the  giraffe  or  camelopard,  which  is  found  from 
the  banks  of  the  Gariep  to  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Great  Desert.  Two  or  three  wild  species  of  buffalo  also  in- 
habit the  woods  and  marshy  grounds  of  the  interior,  but  we 
know  litUe  of  their  forms  or  Imbits.  The  boa  ca^r,  or  wild 
buffalo  of  the  Cape,  has  the  base  aS  the  horns  extending  all 
over  the  top  of  the  head  and  Jbrehead,  in  the  manner  of  a 
helmet ;  he  is  a  savi^  dai^ennu  anunal,  and  much 
dreaded  by  travefiers. 

Among  the  cetaceous  mammals  which  inhabit  the  seas 
and  coasts  of  Africa,  we  need  only  mention  the  lamantin, 
(manaitu  Senegaleimt^  which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the 
great  rivers  on  the  Atiantic  and  Indian  Ocean,  and  feeds 
upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach  along  the  shores. 
It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  sit^tion  of  its 
mamnue,  and  from  the  habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of 


the  hippopotami  were  very  numerous.  '  At  the  present  day  i  the  water,  especiaUy  when  in  the  act  of  suckling  its  young, 
the  hippopotamus  is  never  seen  below  tho  second,  and  per-  gave  origin  to  the  faUe  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name 


h^  not  below  the  third  cataract  of  the  Nile ;  hut  on  the 
<^iposite  coasts  of  the  continent,  in  the  Senegal,  the  Gam- 
laa,  and  the  Niger,  they  are  numeious,  and  extend  souUi- 
waxd  as  br  as  the  Cape.  Within  the  boundaries  of  tiie 
latter  colony,  indeed,'  this  animal  is  at  the  present  day 
rarely  met  with ;  but  it  was  formerly  as  abundant  as  in 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  still  exists  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers.   [Two  have  recently  been  imported  alive.] 

The  engallo  or  wild  boar  of  Africa  {Phascochceroa)  is  a 
Tery  different  species  from  that  of  Europe,  though  the 
latter  ia  likewise  said  to  be  found,  in  Egypt  and  Barbary, 
as  it  certainly  is  in  India  and  other  parts  of  the  East.  The 
engallo  is,  perhaps,  tiie  most  hideous  of  all  mammals  in 
appearance.  It  resembles  the  elephant  in  the  form  and 
structure  of  its  molar  teeth.  Of  these  there  are  never  more 
than  two  in  each  jaw ;  they  ate  not  renewed  aa  in  ordi- 
nan  quadrupeds  by  the  new  one  growing  undn  the  old, 
and  gndually  poshing  it  out  of  Hie  socket ;  hut  the  young 
tooth  is  Jbrmea  in  this  ease  behind  the  old  one,  and  gra- 
dually advances  forward  and  assumes  its  situation,  as  the 
latter  ia  worn  down  by  constant  use. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  iEquus  Zebroy  du- 
pUvhgattu,  and  quaecha)  are  found  in  most  parts  of 
uothem  and  centjal  Africa  which  are  known.  These 
beautiful  animals,  equally  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  and  the  bril- 
lisDcy  and  wonderfm  regularity  of  their  colours  and 
markings,  associate  in  large  herds  upon  the  open  plains 
and  gentle  declivities,  and  are  the  frequent  prey  of  the  lion, 
which  is  said  to  prefer  their  flesh  to  the  diy  and  tough 
nnism  of  ttie  various  species  of  gaselles  anid  antelopes 
that  inhabit  the  same  localities.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
nmatked  by  African  travdlexs,  fliat  these  animals  uid  the 
ostridhes  seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each 
other's  society,  and  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  these  very 
diferent  species  are  constantly  found  intermixed,  though 
they  lefhse  to  associate  with  other  animals.  It  is  not  a 
littie  remarkable,  that  the  same  was  observed  by  Xeno- 
phon,  during  the  expedition  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
vith  remect  to  the  ostrich  and  quagga  or  wOd  ass,  on  the 
plains  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  fact  may  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mutual  security  which  each  feels  in 
the  other's  company,  the  long  and  flexible  neck  of  the 


it  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient  Aflican  voyagos  and  tra- 
vellers. 

Of  the  otnithology  of  Africa,  we  cuinot  undertake  to  frive 
more  than  a  very  general  ateount  Indeed,  fkom  the  phy- 
sical cmformation  of  birds,  they  are  not  so  confined  and 
limited  in  their  geographical  distritmtion  as  quadrupeds ; 
and,  ooiuequently,  the  ornithology  of  particular  countries 
is  never  so  iteculiur  nor  exclusive  as  its  mammalt^y.  Hie 
birds  of  Africa,  according  to  the  most  recent  calculations, 
number  in  all  174  species.  Many  of  our  European  specie^ 
such  as  the  common  quail,  the  landrail,  the  cuckoo,  and 
the  different  varieties  of  swallows  which  spend  the  summer 
and  autumn  in  northern  climates,  migrate  for  the  winter 
season  to  Africa;  and  others  of  our  common  species  are 
found  distributed  over  the  whole  eastern  hemisphere, 
without  presenting  any  sensible  diftrenc^  even  in  the 
colour  of  a  feather,  in  the  most  remote  localities.  The 
ostrich  has  alrrady  Mm  incUlentally  mentioned  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  Africa.  At  the  wesent  day,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  be  exclusively  connned  to  that  continent,  though 
in  the  ^e  of  Aristotle  and  Xenophon  it  was  found  in  the 
deserts  (n  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Captain  Lyon  informed 
us  that  the  best  ostrich  feathers  imported  from  Barbary 
are  not  procured  from  the  wild  biros  of  the  desert,  but 
from  semi-domesticated  individuals  which  the  Arabs  take 
young  and  breed  up  in  stables,  where  they  are  veil  sup- 
plied with  soft  bedding  to  prevent  them  from  wearing  or 
it^uring  the  feathers.  Similar  to  the  ostrich  in  many  of 
their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance,  are  the 
bustards,  maiw  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  Kar- 
roos and  arid  pluns  of  Africa,  Of  gallinaceous  ftawis, 
adapted  to  tiie  poidtrv-yard,  Africa  possesses  but  a  single 
genus,  the  Ouinea-nena  {numida),  which,  however,  are 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  These  birds,  of  which 
there  are  three  or  mur  distinct  species,  go  in  large  flocks  of 
400  or  $00,  and  are  most  frequently  found  amoi^  under- 
wood in  the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  rivers.  There  are,  besides, 
many  species  of  partridges  and  grouse  in  different  parts  of 
Africa ;  but  as  these  are  not  fitted  fbr  domestic  purposes, 
and  have  otherwise  nothing  remarkable  in  their  habits  or 
economy,  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  indicate  them 
thus  generally.  Wild  fowl  of  various  species  are  also  abun- 
dant on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  as  are  likewise  various  specie* 
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of  mrk,  AlcoDs,  and  tultons,  the  latter  of  tthkih,  Uke  the 
hyebas  amol^  Hie  quadrupeds,  are  highly  useful  in  con- 
BUtning  the  ofi&l  and  carrion  «Ideh  mi^ht  othenrise  taint 
tile  air  and  produce  disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell 
possessed  by  these  birds  is  truly  surprising.  One  of  tliB 
most  remarkable  and  usefSil  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to 
Aflfica  is  the  secretary  {mpmtaritis),  wnich  may  be  not 
improperly  described  as  an  eagle  mounted  on  the  long 
naked  legs  of  a  crane.  Hiis  bird  preys  exclusively  u^n 
serpents,  which  it  pursues  on  Ibot,  and  destroys  in  amazing 
bmubers. 

Among  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  re- 
markable for  the  gaudinesB  and  Inillianey  of  thdr  plumaoe, 
w  the  singularity  of  their  manners  and  economv.  Of  the 
Ibnner  kbid  may  be  mentioned  the  itanumerable  varieties 
of  parrots  mA  partoqueto,  which,  ftom  the  size  of  a  sparrow 
upwards  to  that  of  a  raven,  swarm  in  all  tiie  forests,  and 
niake  the  woods  resound  with  ^elr  hoarse  unmusical 
screams.  Of  the  latter  kind,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mentiDn 
tiie  honey  cuckoo  {cuctdus  indicator,  Un.)  and  &e  littie  bird 
called  the  republican  {toxia  soda,  tath). 

Liz&rds,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles  abound  tn  6Very  part 
of  Africa.  The  crocodile  inhabits  all  the  lar?e  rivets  of  the 
tropical  parts,  and  is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the 
first  Cataract ;  different  species  of  chameleons  may  be  seen 
on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous  python,  a  ser- 
pent of  thir^  foet  long,  lurks  in  the  fons  and  morasses. 
Among  the  venomous  species,  tiie  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the 
cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  are  fluently  mentioned  by  the 
•neieiit  classical  writers ;  whilst  tiie  guter  snake,  die  puff 
adder,  and  other  species,  are  at  present  eihployed  to  poison 
their  arrows  by  the  Bosjiesmans.  There  are  at  least  H3 
species  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  African  continent. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand 
difibrent  kinds.  The  locust  has  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  proverbial  scourge  of  the  whole  continent ;  scorpions, 
scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  noxious  serpents,  are 
everywhere  abundant;  and  the  zebub  or  fly,  one  of  tJrt  in- 
struments employed  by  the  Almiffhty  to  punish  the  Egyptians 
of  fM,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  cultivated  districts. 
For  a  particular  account  of  the  ra^-ages  of  this  dreadfill  in- 
sect, the  reader  is  referred  to  Bruce's  Travels,  (4to.  edit.) 
Tol.  L  p.  3S8,  and  appendix,  p.  )88t  wfaeta  there  is  also  a 
good  Agure. 

Vn.  PtAKTS  Ot  AFMCA.  The  nature  of  African 
vegetation  will  be  best  understood  by  tracing  eec^raphtcally 
&e  changes  it  undergoes  between  a  state  but  littfe  mfifercnt 
from  that  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  singular  flora 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  To  the  btiveller  who  passes 
from  the  south  of  Europe  to  Tangier,  the  appearance  of  the 
African  coast  presents  nothing  remarkably  diflferent  from 
what  he  has  left  in  Europe ;  and  along  the  whole  of  the 
most  northern  shores  so  great  a  similarity  continues  to  be 
preserved,  that  if  it  Were  not  for  a  few  striking  objects,  he 
might  fancy  himself  still  in  Spain  or  in  France.  Groves  of 
oranges  and  of  olives ;  wide  plains  covered  with  wheat  and 
barley ;  thick  Woods  of  evergreen  oaks,  cork  trees,  and  sea 
pines  (PimuTnariHma),  intermixed  with  cypresses,  myrtles, 
arbutus,  and  fragrant  tree  heaths  (Ericd  a^oreei),  form  the 
primal  ferturea  <i  the  luidaoape;  While  the  plains  are 
oorered  mth  the  gum  cistus,  and  the  hills  ftnd  rocks  with 
odorifonnis  rock-roses,  palmetto  trees,  and  the  wild  caper. 
In  January  and  the  euiy  months  of  die  year,  when  the 
climate  is  like  that  of  the  warm  daVs  of  oi^  spring,  tiie  plains 
are  green  with  grass,  and  embellished  With  innumerable 
little  flowers  of  the  monocotyledonous  class,  and  the  gar- 
dens are  gay  with  the  blossoms  of  the  almond,  tiie  apricot, 
and  the  peach.  Even  in  the  summer  season,  when  ell  the 
nore  delicate  plants  have  been  dried  up  beneath  a  scorching 
sun,  there  is  still  the  oleander,  with  its  brilliant  bunches 
of  rosy  flowers,  by  which  are  traced  from  afar  the  courses 
of  the  rivers  on  the  banks  of  which  it  loves  to  dwell,  and 
those  humid  8|)ots  wl^t  from  accidental  circumstances, 
being  never  dned  up,  are  tiien  a  kind  of  vegetable  oases. 
On  vm  northern  coast  the  date  palm  is  flrst  found ;  but  its 
fruit  does  not  arrive  et  perfection,  and  it  is  chiefly  valucfd  as 
an  object  of  ornament  to  gardens  and  houses. 

The  principal  olgects  of  cultivation  in  the  Barbary  States 
are  a  kind  of  wheat,  ( Triticum  durum,)  the  stems  of  which 
are  solid,  and  the  grain  homy  rather  than  farinaceous; 
bariey  which  the  Moora  give  their  horses  instead  of  oats, 
Biaize,  caffrecora,  (Solcus  sorghum,J  rice,  tobacco,  olives, 
oranges,  and  i^gs  of  the  most  delicious  quality ;  pomegra- 


natiM,  grapea,  and  jvjuhes,  tt^efter  with  sweet  meknu  aitd 
water  mekms.  They  also  grow  the  white  mulbetry  for  silk- 
Worms,  a  kind  of  indigo,  (Indtgnflgraglauca,)  cotton,  sugsN 
cane,  and  most  European  esc^ent  vegetables.  It  is  in  tfie 
mountainous  country,  South  of  the  Barbary  States,  in  the 
chain  of  Atlas,  that  grows  that  famous  timber  (llitya  arti- 
cuUUa)  called,  from  the  substance  it  produces,  the  san^. 
tnch  tree,  which  is  almost  imperishable,  from  wluch  the 
ceilings  of  the  mosques  are  exclusively  constructed,  andwluck 
is  supposed  to  haT«  been  the  shittim  wood  of  Scripture. 

As  soon  as  the  chain  of  Atlas  is  ptissed,  the  scene  begins 
to  change ;  the  excessive  divness  of  the  dimats  on  Ae 
northern  borders  of  the  Great  Desert  is  such,  tiiatfowtne^ 
except  the  date,  can  toaintain  an  existence.  It  is,  howeter, 
in  this  uid  region,  where  raiti  seldom  fells,  where  iriiett 
refiises  to  stow,  and  even  maize,  bariey,  and  cal&e  com, 
afford  the  nust»ndman  a  miserable  and  uncertain  crop— 
where  the  blasts  from  the  south  are  scarcely  supportaUe 
by  the  native  himself,  that  this  invaluable  gift  of  Woridence 
Btids  its  fitting  station,  tt  te  here  that  the  groves  of  date 
palVQS  form  a  screen  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
cherish  beneath  their  shade,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  Vine,  die  latter  of  which  dtmbs  to  the 
summit  of  their  tmnks  by  means  of  its  twisted  tendrfli. 
Although  reared  in  constant  shade,  all  these  fruits  acquin 
a  more  delicious  flavour  than  in  what  would  teett  a  mm 
AivoUrable  climate. 

Eeypt  exhibits  a  scene  intettnediate,  as  it  w^,  botwMO 
the  Br^  atid  the  last  vt  these  ddscriptions ;  but  also  presntt- 
ing  more  the  appearance  of  a  tJDpical  cou&tiry.  Europetn 
plants  begin  to  disappear:  in  the  disttiets  still  watered  by 
the  Nile,  We  find  aU  the  rtclmess  of  vegetation  of  the  snrtnff 
months  of  Barbary ;  abundance  of  rice,  bariey,  and  whea^ 
rich  fields  of  suearcanes ;  olives,  figs,  vines,  and  ^tXh 
tains  that  have  been  introduced ;  whfle  In  the  hotter  ta 
drier,  or  more  sduthera,  the  date  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
scenery.  Nothing  but  stunted  and  miserable  looking 
bushes  are  able  in  the  open  plains  to  contend  with  the  eeCu- 
mulafing  sand  tor  the  possession  of  the  soil.  In  the  richer 
parts  of  the  country  we  find  the  acacias  whit^  produce  gum 
arabic,  large  tamarisk  trees,  called  atl<^,  great  quantities  of 
the  senna  ^ant  fCasna  (AtttsifbUa  and  other  species),  inter- 
mixed with  varions  herbs  belonging  to  tnpical  gennt,  iJl 
of  which  are  cHher  unknown  ot  very  rare  in  ihe  more  north- 
ern parts  of  Africa.  Cotton,  eoffoe,fndieo,  and  tobaceoarecul- 
tivated  with  the  greatest  success.  At  Ttvebes  first  begins  to 
appear  a  third  race  of  twlnu  diffbrent  fhim  the  date  and  the 
palmetto;  viz.,  the  fwky-branched  doom  pidm  (K^tte^fem 
ThdxUca)  of  Upper  Egypt,  which  is  most  remalfkAbte  as 
beinff  almost  die  only  speeds  in  the  whole  palm  tn'be  in 
which  the  stem  is  not  pcmictly  simple  and  unbranchcd :  and 
in  Abyssinia  ans  first  found  species  of  the  ginger  tribe  {Scita- 
fninets),  in  the  form  of  cardamoms,  which  aftjerwards  become 
a  feature  of  African  vegetation  within  the  tropics. 

The  deserts  that  occupy  the  interior  of  this  amKntent, 
like  inland  oceans  of  sand,  are  scarcely  inh^ited  by  any 
plants  except  of  the  most  stunted  chatHcter ;  one  of  tna 
most  remarkable  ts  a  grass  called  kasheia  fPemiuefttM 
chotwnam),  which  wholly  covers  immense  disttfete,  and  is 
said  to  cause  inb^able  annoyance  to  the  traveller  by  Hs 
prickly  involucmm ;  another  is  the  asoul  tA^Oiagi  ttuwtv- 
8um),  which  fhmishes  a  gratefhl  l^»d  wt  the  camel. 

In  the  equinoctial  parlte  of  Africa  all  trees  of  European 
vegetation,  and  even  the  date  'tree  itself,  disappear ;  where 
moisture  exists  in  sufficient  abundance  to  fo\-our  vegetatioR, 
the  flora  partakes  in  a  certain  degree,  pattieularly  on  the 
east  side,  of  the  plants  of  India,  but  is'to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent composed  of  species  peculiar  to  itself.  The  landscape 
is  characterized  by  masses  of  the  unwieldy  Baobab  iAdm- 
sonia),  the  fruit  of  which  afibrda  the  natives  a  gratefU  drink, 
huge  cotton  trees  {BambAx  pentandrttm),  mo  tninks  of 
which  project  at  the  base  into  great  buttresses,  dirubs  of 
richest  va^urA,  large  fframineous  plants  with  hruwhiftg 
stems,  impenetrable  tickets  extending  into  the  Water,  witt 
thick  groups  of  oil  palms  (Elms  Gtamensisy,  sago  palms 
iSagut  rdjpma),  and  others  of  the  same  majestte  tribe.  In 
the  thickets  nnmbeTS  of  combreta,  of  bindweeds,  wd  «f 
other  climbers  twine  among  the  branches  of  the  bees,  wlmh 
they  adorn  with  flowers  of  white,  or  scarlet,  or  Mange.  On 
the  branches  of  the  fbrest  trees  grow  sparingly  wrious 
genera  of  epiphytes;  the  laburnum  of  lire  colonists 
(Cathartocarpus  Jlstula)  expands  its  branches  of  goidort 
flowers,  and  repnices  the  senna  of  AlexaitActe;  in  Sotoe 
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|daew  tiw  woodi  tboinid  in  ^e-tpries.  vhidi,  although 
not  natrres  «f  th«  continent,  have  efttaDtished  themselves  as 
ooni^Melj  as  in  their  native  stationa  in  tropical  Ameriea ; 
the  plains  an  often  covered  wiUi  immense  quantities  of 
the  papynis  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  in 
the  i^ioD»  near  the  line  a  new  feature  is  introduoed  hy  the 
chandelier  tree  (Patuhmu  caruieiabnm),  which  rises  singly 
in  the  plains,  and  divides  its  grotesque  branches  into 
repeated  forlu^  the  extremities  of  which  are  crowned  with 
loos,  rigid,  channelled  leaves,  like  those  of  the  pine-apple. 

With  the  general  nature  of  the  vegetation  change  also 
the  species  that  are  cidtivated  for  the  food  of  man.  In  the 
tropical  reigions  of  Africa,  no  waving  fields  of  com  reward 
the  laboutsof  the  husbandman;  the  vineiaunknown,ttie  figs 
are  of  other  and  of  useless  species,  and  of  all  the  northern 
ftsits  the  orange  and  the  lime  alone  remain.  In  Uieir  stead 
flw  cassava  (JwrqpAa  imwtAoO,  the  yam  (Dioseorea),  the 
pigeoD  pea  iCytinu  oe^an),  and  the  ground-nut  {Arachi* 
»jS>ogiBa}  are  the  fiuinaceous  plants ;  the  papaw  iCarica 
MwyaX  the  tamarind,  and  the  nitta  or  doura  tree  iParkia 
4^a«>).  are  the  fruits  in  some  places;  the  Senegal 
custard  ^ple  (Anana  Sm^cdmsU),  the  grey  plum  (Port- 
rutrium'if  and  the  Safii,  in  others;  and  the  bread  fruit 
of  Polynesia  is  represented  by  a  Urge  tree  called  mu- 
sanga,  the  seeds  of  which  are  as  agreeable  as  hosel- 
nuta.  Besides  these,  we  have  in  Sierra  Leone  and  along 
the  same  coast,  the  remarkable  cream  fruit,  which,  al* 
though  of  a  most  poisonous  family,  yields  a  wholesome 
and  pleaaant  saccharine  juice;  the  water-vine  {Tetracera 
polaUma)t  the  stems  of  which  are  a  sort  of  vegetable  foun- 
tain,  discharging,  when  cut  across,  a  coo!,  limpid,  and 

nfteabing  fluid;  the  negro  peach(£iarcoc«pAafM4/^^<i''^}t 
a  Inown  aucculnit  fhilt,  said  to  taste  like  a  strawberry ;  the 
monkey  apple  Olnupp^Asa  Imawa),  the  drupe  of  which 
is,  in  tiavour  and  sin,  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum ; 
and  various  speoiea  of  ]ngeon  plums  iChytolKUamu),  toge- 
ther with  the  mammee  apple  (Jfomnwa  i^fricana),  pisha- 
mins  iCarpodimu),  and  star-apples  (Chrynpkyllmn  obova- 
tmm). 

As  we  approach  the  soutbsm  point  of  this  continent,  a  new 
rhan^  passes  over  the  face  of  nature ;  tropical  forms  disap- 
pear as  tDey  have  formerly  appeared,  and  we  lose  the  scenery 
of  the  cotton  tree,  the  baobab,  the  palm,  and  the  chandelier 
tiee ;  not  however  to  find  their  places  occupied  by  the  plants 
of  Barbaiy  and  the  north,  but  to  contemplate  an  order  of 
vegetable  beings  so  diSerent,  that  their  very  genera  had 
bMB  pievioosly  unseen :  still  the  same  wiUlemess  of  sand 
ud  dronght  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country,  but  it  is  no 
Imger  covered  with  prickly  grasses  or  waving  thickets  of 
japyrus.  The  karroos  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  the  residence 
of  fleshy,  leafless,  distorted,  shapeless  tribes  of  Stapelios,  of 
Hesembryanthemums,  Euphorbias,  Crossulas,  Aloes,  and 
other  succulent  plants,  eacn  holding  to  the  soil  by  the  weak 
support  of  a  single,  wiry  root,  and  feeding  rather  upon  the 
dew*  of  heaven  than  the  moisture  of  the  soil, — a  situation 
to  which  they  are  admirably  adapted  by  the  want  or  imper- 
fect state  of  their  evaporating  pores,  so  that  whatever  humi* 
dily  they  are  able  to  collect  is  parted  with  as  slowly  as  the 
fimited  supply  is  furnished  to  them.  Among  these  grow 
stunted  bushes  of  endless  species  of  heath  (Erica),  and 
soceulent  geraniums  {Pelargonium),  strong-scented  Bucku 
^ants  CDl'osfna),  and  a  great  variety  of  shrubby  Cotrmositee. 
The  hiBs  and  rocks  are  scattered  over  with  a  remarkaUe  tribe 
<rf  plants  called  Cycaden,  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between 
Iriis  and  palms;  the  plains  are  permanently  clothed  with 
paldies  of  a  rushT-Uke  plant  called  Restio;  while  the  whole 
country,  after  the  rains,  teems  with  the  fugitive  but  lovely 
blossoms  of  the  Ixia,  the  Gladiolus,  the  Disa,  the  Saty- 
noBi,  and  the  (kcaUs.  Plants  of  the  Frotea  tribe  also,  of 
which  there  are  very  many  species,  for  the  first  time  appear 
since  the  country  of  Abyssinia,  and  under  the  name  of 
Witteboom  {ProteaargentetH  supply  the  inhabitants  of  Cape 
Town  with  fbel. 

At  Ci^  Tovm  itself  has  been  introduced  the  American 
sloe,  which,  with  its  spiny  rigid  leaves  of  six  feet  in  length, 
ftnu  unpenetrable  hedges,  nune  resembling  chevaux-de- 
fiise  than  any  living  barria ;  and  the  oaks  sod  stone-pines 
of  Eun^  4iave  fbund  a  congenial  climate. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  vegetation 
<tf  Africa.  Its  islands  partake  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
the  flora  of  the  adjacent  continent,  modified  chiefly  on  the 
vest  side  by  llw  cooling  hreexes  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
ssM  ^  the  wide  expanse  of  tiie  Indian  and  soathem  oceans. 


In  these  spots  we  hare  nsoally  a  total  ahSbnoe  of  African 
sterility,  in  consequence  of  their  insular  pMltimi ;  and  fVom 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  we  may  judge  what  that  of 
Afinoa  would  be  if  either  nature  or  the  skill  of  man  oould 
succeed  in  conducting  rivers  and  stveams  where  there  are 
now  only  barrenness  and  drought. 

VIII,  The  following  view  of  the  great  divisions  of  Africa, 
acoovdii^  to  our  present  incomplete  knowledge,  will  show 
under  what  particular  heads  ftirther  infbrmation  will  be 
found.  This  division  is  one  of  convenience,  and  ma^  be 
liable  to  objections,  but  it  Is  Impossible  to  attempt,  in  a 
limited  space,  any  complete  division  of  AfHca. 

1.  The  region  ftrom  the  Orange  river  southwards,  com- 
prehending the  Cape  colony,  its  mountains,  elevated 
plains,  European  settlements,  and  native  population ;  and 
extending  eastward  to  the  Great  Fish  BiTer. 

a.  The  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  IWim  the  Great  Fish 
River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
near  Da  Lagoa  hEiy ;  coropreheitding  the  sea-coast  occupied 
by  the  Caffkbs,  or  Natal.  In  the  interior  the  Cafite 
race  is  widely  diffiised  in  the  high  table-land,  and  has  been 
found  also,  occasionally,  on  the  coast  as  &r  as  Quiloa. 

3.  From  Da  Lagoa  bay  to  Cape  Ouardafhi,  the  northern 
part  of  which  coast  is  very  little  known ;  comprehending 
SoFALA,  the  settlements  on  the  Zaubzzi  river,  Mozau- 
BiQua,  and  the  native  tribes  of  the  coast  and  the  interior, 
as  far  as  they  are  known.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Delgado  north,  we  find  the  names  of  Zanoubbar 
and  Ajan  ;  the  last-named  coast  termhiatiiig  at  the  great 
eastern  cape. 

4.  Hie  Abtssini  ah  countries,  widi  which  may  be  grouped 
the  almost  unknown  rofdons  that  border  on  them  to  the 
south ;  with  t^e  Galla,  uie  SmnauUs.  Danaldl,  and  other 
tribes,  as  fer  north  as  Masuah  on  the  Red  Sea  [see 

Adbl], 

5.  The  countnr  of  the  BAHR-xL-AaiAn,  or  great  western 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  countries  north  of  Abyssinia, 
comprehending  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  eastern  deserts, 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Darfur  and  Kor- 
DOFAN  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  in  this  division. 
Darfur  is  connected  by  some  geographers  with  eastern 
Soudan.  Sennaab,  Doncola,  Nubia,  and  EGVpT.belong 
to  this  division.  The  term  NuniA,  since  the  conquests  of 
Mohammed  All,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  name  to 
comprehend  all  the  countries  south  of  the  first  Nile  «ata- 
ractSi  which  are  su^ect  to  the  Pacha.  The  Brjas, 
Bisharben,  Ababobs  and  other  tribes  belong  to  this 
division. 

6.  The  region  west  of  Egypt,  known  to  the  Arabs  by  the 
genersl  name  of  Maghreb,  or  the  West,  and  extending  to 
uie  extremity  of  the  Atias  chain,  comprehends  the  groat 
political  divisions  of  Tripoli,  including  Barca,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Marocco.  This  extensive  region  is  often 
included  by  Europeans  in  the  general  term  of  Barbary. 

The  chief  Oasks  westward  from  Fezsan  may  be  classed 
under  Uiis  head,  and  placed  in  the  division  of  Belad- 
EL-JsRiD,  or  jjmd  Datett  according  to  some  interpre- 
tations. 

7.  The  Sahara,  or  the  great  desert ;  with  some  of  tiie 

oases. 

S.  Soudan  or  Central  NieaiTiA,  comprehending  the 
regions  watered  bv  the  Quorra  and  its  triuitaries,  and  by 

the  tributaries  to  the  Lake  Tchad. 

9.  As  a  subdivision  of  No.  6,  we  may  reckon  the  coast 
from  the  Senegal  to  the  outlets  and  delta  of  the  Quorra,  in- 
cluding the  countries  watered  by  the  Senegal,  Gunbia,  Rio 
Grande,  &c.  &c.,  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the  states  in 
the  interior.  A  name  is  wanting  for  this  division:  we 
shall  use  that  of  Western  Nioritia,  under  which  the  sub- 
divisions of  this  region,  as  for  as  they  are  known,  will  be 
given.  The  term  of  Senegambia  was  once  in  use,  to  signify 
the  country  ftom  the  Senegal  to  the  neighbourhoM  of 
Sierra  Leone. 

10.  The  region  fhim  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Cape  Negro, 
which  may  be  named  Southern  Nigritia.  comprehenoing 
a  long  line  of  coast  little  known,  and  an  interior  stiU  less 
explored.  The  names  of  Loanoo,  Congo.  Anoola.  and 
Bengurla,  are  the  chief  great  divisions  hitherto  adopted  hy 
those  who  have  described  this  region. 

These  divisions  of  Nioritia,  which  are  here  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  are  those  of  Balbi  in  his  Abrigf 
de  Giograjihie,  except  that  he  mokes  a  fresh  division  of  the 
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Ashantee,  Dahomey,  &o.t  and  calls  it  Iqr  name  of 
Maritime  Ni^tia. 

The  African  islands,  not  immediately  boidering  on  the 
toast,  consist  of  the  following  chief  gnnq»,  or  single 
iilands. 

North  Atlamtic  Ocian. 

The  Maddm— Archipelago  ot  the  Canaries— Uie  ton 
Cape  Verde  Islan^t— IsUnds  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra;  Fer- 
nando Po,  Prince's  Island.  St.  Thomas,  Anno  Bom,  &c. 
—The  nine  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  an  considered  by 
a<Hne  geographers  as  belonging  to  Africs. 

South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

St.  Matthew— Ascension — St.  Helena. — ^The  three  small 
idands  of  l^tan  d'Acunha. 

Thk  South  Indian  Ocbait. 

Madagascar,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
an  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  to  which  belong  the  Mau- 
ritius and  Bourbon,  the  Comoro  Islands  in  the  Mozambique 
ehannd,  the  Sechelles,  with  the  Amirantes ;  and  the  islands 
oa  the  coast  of  Zanffuebar. 

Thk  North  Indian  Ocean. 

The  islands  of  Socotra,  off  Cape  Guardafiii.  The  idands 
of  the  Red  Sea  are  generallv  small  and  inconsiderahle,  and 
partake  of  the  chuBcter  of  uie  Arabian  and  African  coasts, 
to  wh^  they  may  be  respectively  assigned  according  to 
their  degree  of  proximity. 

European  Possessions  in  Afric\. 

PoRTUOUBSB. — The  government  of  the  Aiadeiraa — of 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and  the  small  po^ts  uf  Cacheu 
on  the  San  Domingo,  Bissao,  Zinghicor,  Farim  and 
Geba — of  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Island— the  post  of 
Whidah  in  Dahomey — the  -  captaincy  or .  government  of 
Congo  and  Angola,  consisting  mamly  of  a  few  towns  and 
posts — the  Mozambique  government,  on  the  coasts  of 
Softla  and  Mosambique,  extending  from  the  bay  of  Da 
Lagoa  to  Cape  Delgado :  it  is  dividid  into  seven  captain- 
oiea,  but  the  real  poasessiona  of  the  Portugneae  are  mm 
few  and  inaeeore ;  the  chief  are,  the  little  isuod  of  Mozam- 
bique, and  the  settlements  of  Qailiman£,  Senna,  Tette, 
Hanica,  on  the  Zambezi  river.  Melinda,  once  a  flourishing 
Pratugnese  settlement  on  the  Zanguebar  coast,  is  now 
deserted  by  that  nation. 

English. — Bathurst,  on  a  small  isle  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Gambia,  and  a  few  posto  dependent  upon  it — the  establish- 
ment of  Sierra  Leone — ^the  establishments  on  the  Giold  and 
Slave  Coast,  includiof  the  Danish  settlements — see  below. 
Cape  Coast  is  the  chief  position :  the  rest  are  of  little 
importance — the  island  Bukma,  the  Islee  de  Los,  the  islands 
of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  whic^  may 
be  -viewed  as  belonging  to  Afirica ;  the  ookmj  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hone,  Natal,  the  Manritins,  and  a  number  <£  small 
islands  beJongmff  to  the  Madagascar  Arehipdaffo. 

Frxnch, — The  state  of  Algiers,  on  the  noruiem  coast  of 
Africa,  conquered  by  the  French  in  1830 ;  on  the  Sen(^;al 
and  Gambia  coast,  the  district  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of 
Goree ;  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  and  St.  Marie,  near  Madagascar, 
with  a  few  posts  on  the  Istter  island. 

Spanish.— The  Presidios,  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  in 
the  empire  of  Morocco,  which  cmtain  the  towns  of  Ceuta, 
Melilla,  &c. ;  the  Archipelaflro  itf  the  Canaries ;  Fernando 
Po,  abandoned  by  the  Britiui  in  1834,  and  taken  posseaaion 
of  aj  Spain  in  1643. 

DcTOH.— The  only  Dutch  j>os9e8si(HU  now  in  Africa  are 
some  posts  or  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  chiefly  within 
the  limits  oi  the  Ashantee  empire:  the  principal  |dace  is 
Elmina,  the  residence  of  the  gomnorveneral. 

The  Danish  settlements  were  paichased  for  10,0002.  by 
Great  Britain  in  1850.  They  were  Accra,  Tasie,  Temma, 
Mingo,  Atoko,  Adda,  Akropong*,  and  Quittah-  including 
Forts  Christianboig',  Ausfustaourg,  Friedensburg-,  Konigstein, 
and  Piinzenstein,  with  large  tracts  on  the  Guinea  Cout. 

AuBRic  AN. — ^The  colony  of  Liberia  near  Cape  Mesurado, 
founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  It  is  a 
private  enterprise,  and  has  for  its  object  the  settlement  in 
Africa  of  free  negroes  from  the  United  States.  The  chief 
places  are  Monrovia  and  Caldwell. 

Ottok AN.— These  are  really  foreign  possessions,  being 
held  by  Turkish  authorities,  who  are  nominally  dependent 
on  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.  They  are  Egypt,  the 
eaitem  desert,  the  Wedys  of  Siwah.  Khargeh,  &c.  Nubia, 
Sennaar,  Kordoftin,  &o.  Tripoli  ai^  Tunis  can  be  no  longer 
considered  as  at  all  dependent  on  the  Sultan. 

AFRIQAN  ASSOCIATION.    A  society  fbnqed  m 


London,  m  the  year  1788,  wi&  the  design  of  encouraging 
men  of  enterprise  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa ;  of  ac- 
quiring by  their  means  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
native mbabitants;  endofbeing  enabledto  introduce  among 
them  the  arte  of  civilization. 

At  ite  first  formation,  the  Asaociatioa  cmsisted  of  nine^- 
flve  members,  muiy  of  whom  were  men  distinguished  by 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  edenoe.  The  management  was 
intrusted  to  a  committee  of  five  persons  elected  mim  among 
the  members.  This  committee  administered  fhe  flin^ 
conducted  the  correspondence,  and  appointed  the  persons'to 
whom  the  accomplishment  of  its  objects  was  confided.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  eflicient  mem- 
bers of  this  committee. 

The  first  person  commissioned  by  the  Association  was 
John  Ledyara,  an  American,  who  had  already  gone  round 
the  world  with  Captain  Cook,  and  had  given  other  proo&  of 
his  adventurous  disposition.  The  task  assigned  to  him  was 
that  of  traversing  the  widest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
from  east  to  west,  in  the  supposed  latitude  of  ^  rivw 
Niger.  While  preparing  himself  for  this  undertaking,  and 
making  the  necessary  inquiries  at  Cairo,  where  he  had  arrived 
in  August,  1 788,  Hr.  Ledyafd  was  seized  with  a  bilious 
fever  and  died. 

The  committee  lost  no  time  in  supplying  his  place;  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year  despattmed  Mr.  Lucas,  whom 
they  selected  on  account  of  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  in  previous  travels  of  the  langua^  and  customs  of 
the  Arabs.  The  instructions  of  the  committee  to  Mr.  Lucas 
were,  to  proceed  from  Tripoli  over  the  great  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, ana  to  return  homeward  by  the  way  of  the  Gambia 
or  the  coast  of  Guinea.  To  fiilfll  these  instructions  Mr. 
Lucas  proceeded  from  Tripoli  to  Mesurata,  where  be  re-  , 
mained  about  a  month  collecting  information,  when,  owing 
to  the  difiloulties  and  dangers,  caused  by  a  state  of  war&re, 
which  constantly  oppoeed  tbemselves  to  his  undertaking, 
he  was  induced  to  retraoe  hia  steps  to  Trqwli,  and  thence 
returned  soon  after  to  England. 

The  next  person  engaged  by  the  Association  was  Major 
Houghton,  an  officer  who  had'  acquainted  himself,  in  the 
course  of  former  journeys,  with  the  customs  of  the  Moorv 
and  Negroes.  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia 
in  November,  1790,  and  ascended  the  stream  to  Medina, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Woolli,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  He  next  crossed  the  river  Faleme,  and  arrived 
at  Ferbanna,  sixty-five  miles  S.E.  of  Bambouk.  Endeavour- 
ing thence  to  penetrate  the  kingdom  of  Ludamar,  Major 
Houghton  engaged  with  some  Moorish  traders  at  Jarra  to 
accompany  them  to  Tisbeet,  but  was  Izeachenmsly  plun- 
dered by  them  and  left  in  the  desert  After  severe  pri- 
vation, be  returned  to  Jam,  and  there  died,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1791,  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  having  bem 
murdered. 

Without  being  discoursed  ^  these  repeated  disappoint* 
ments,  the  Association  sought  mr  some  other  person  to  pro- 
secute their  plans,  and  were  Ibrtnnato  in  meeting  with  Mungo 
Park,  who  sailed  in  May,  1 79S,  and  arrived  at  Jillifree.  on 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  near  to  ite  mouth,  in  the 
kingdom  of  B&rra.  In  December  he  set  out  from  Pisania, 
accompanied  by  two  negro  servanU  and  four  other  natives, 
and  advanced  into  the  Ungdom  of  Woolli.  He  then  went 
through  Kajaa^  crossed  the  river  Senwal,  and  proceeded 
throiigh  the  kmgdoms  of  Kaarta  and  Ludamar  to  Jorra. 
Mr.  Park  afterwards  successfully  explored  the  banks  of  the 
river  Niger,  here  called  the  Jolibo,  which  till  then  had 
been  thought  identical  with  the  Senegal, — ^proceeding  as 
for  as  the  potralmu  city  of  Sego,  the  capital  of  BamhuTR, 
and  to  Silla.  This  hut  place  (in  hit  14°  48'  N.,  long.  1«  34' 
W.)  was  the  extreme  limit  of  his  first  journey,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  were  communicated  to  Hbe  Association  in 
1 798.  The  socond  journey  of  this  adventurous  traveller  in 
1804  was  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Government 

In  July,  1797,  Mr.  Homemonn,  a  German,  left  London 
under  an  engagement  with  the  Association.  This  gentle- 
man had  previously  endeavoured,  by  much  study,  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  task  of  exploring  Africa,  and  with  the  same 
object  remained  some  time  at  Cairo.  Here,  while  waiting 
the  departure  of  the  caravan  to  Cassina,  Mr.  Hom'emann  was 
seized,  together  with  other  Europeans,  but  was  released  by 
order  of  General  Buonaparte,  who,  on  learning  his  desti- 
nation, supplied  him  with  passports  and  other  faciliticB  fbr 
his  journey.  He  commenced  hm.  travels  westward  with 
*e  caravan  in  Septifi^^^yjJ^^tKij^e  Moorzoak. 
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in  Feuan,  in  Noremlwr.  Here  be  remained  fbr  a  oonei- 
derable  time ;  and  in  April,  1800,  set  out  for  Bornou.  His 
last  despatches  were  meviouBl;  sent  off  by  vay  of  Tripoli, 
and  expressed  the  oonlldent  hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate 
ftrtber  to  the  southward  and  westward  than  any  preceding 
European  traveller.  From  that  time  no  certain  mtdligence 
of  his  Date  was  ever  heard.  Vague  nimottn,  received  eight 
years  afterwards,  stated  the  probability  of  his  being  still 
alive  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  According  to  one 
report,  he  was  living,  in  June,  1803,  in  Caslma,  where  he 
had  assumed  the  character  of  a  Marabout  or  Mussulman 
saint,  and  was  highly  respected. 

Mr.  Nicholla  was  next  engaged  by  the  Association.  This 
gentleman,  who  was  instruct^  to  proceed  to  Calabar,  in 
Uie  Gulf  of  Benin,  arrived  there  in  November,  1804,  and 
died  shortly  after  IVom  the  fever  of  the  country. 

A  young  German,  named  Roentzen,  recommended  to  the 
Aaioeiation  Inr  Professor  Blumenbach,  was  next  despatched 
to  Africa.  To  fit  hiuiBelf  completely  for  the  journey, 
be  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Anbio  lan- 
guage, jHit  off  his  European  dress,  and  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Mussulman.  Great  part  of  the  year  1809  was 
spent  by  bim  at  Magadore,  that  he  might  perfect  himself 
in  the  part  he  was  to  act :  be  then  set  out,  with  two  guides, 
to  join  the  caravan  proceeding  to  Soudan,  but  before  he 
could  accomplish  this  object,  lie  was  bartmrously  mur- 
dered,— a  deed  to  which  bis  guides  were  most  probably 
incited  that  they  might  possess  themselves  of  his  property. 

The  last  missionary  of  the  Association  was  John  Lewis 
Burckhordt,  a  young  Swiss  of  good  family,  who  visited  Eng- 
land in  1806,  and  in  1808  offered  his  services  to  proceed  to 
Africa.  Between  this  time  and  March,  1809,  when  he 
sailed  for  AIcmkv  Mf  •  Burokhardt  remfuned  at  Cambric^ 
studying  Anuic.  0^  his  arrival  at  Aleppo  he  assumed  the 
name  «  IlvaMm  Ibn  Abdallab,  together  with  the  eastern 
tattmoB,  and  all  Gno  outward  chaiaoteristios  of  a  Mussulman. 
He  fiABained  in  Syria  two  years  and  a  half,  which  time  was 
spent  in  aequiring  a  knowled^  of  all  the  spoken  dialects  of 
the  country,  and  in  habituatmg  himself  to  the  customs  of 
the  pec^le.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time  he  set  off  for 
Nubia,  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  after  visiting  Mecca  and 
Medina,  arrived  at  Cairo  in  June,  1815.  In  the  following 
spring  he  visited  Mount  Sinai,  and  returned  to  Cairo,  where 
he  remained  until  October,  1817,  when  he  was  seized  with 
dysentery  and  died.  The  journal  of  his  travels  in  Syria  to 
the  timo  of  his  arrival  in  Cairo  was  transmitted  to  toe  As- 
sociation, and  published.  His  papers  of  a  later  date,  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  h^lf  interesting,  have  not 
Udirato  reached       country,  and  it  is  foared  are  lost.. 

^niese  repeated  fiulures  appear  at  length  to  have  discou-  I 
raged  the  Association  firom  engaging  other  missionaries. 
A  great  deal  of  information,  connected  with  the  geography 
vi  Afrifffl,  was  collected  by  them  from  various  sources 
during  the  period  of  their  active  labours;  and  this  informa- 
tion waa  ctmimunicated  to  the  public  in  the  occasional 
printed  reports  of  their  proceedings. 

The  ALSsociation  has  receutly  merged  in  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  into  which  body  its  few  remaining  mem- 
bets  were  admitted  in  1831.  [See  Proceedings  qf  Atso- 
dation,  from  1794  to  1805;  Leyden's  History  t^f  Voyages 
and  Discoveries  in  Africa,  eidited  by  H.  Murray ;  aiid  Jour- 
nal of  the  London  Grar.  8oc.  vol.  i.  p.  257.] 

AFRICAN  COMPANY.  A  regulated  Company  esta- 
blished by  the  act  23  Geo.  n.  cap.  31.  (1754.)  wMofa  was 
fast  efaa^;ed  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Bri^i  forts  that 
Je  between  Cape  Blanco  in  hit.  20°  47'  N.,  k>ng.  16°  58*  W. 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  with  upholding 
tfaose  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and  the  Cape  of 
GoodHope.  Previously  to  its  incorporation,  four  other  joint- 
stodt  companies  had  been  successively  established  tor  prose- 
cuting the  African  trade.  The  last  of  these,  the  Royal 
African  Company,  had  an  exclusive  privilege  by  charter, 
under  which  it  carried  on  a  losing  trade  of  conveying  ne- 
groes to  the  plantations,  and  of  importing  gold-dust,  ele- 
phants* teeth,  and  dyeing  drugs  from  the  inland  parts  of 
A&iea.  By  the  act  which  established  the  African  Company 
this  exclusive  charter  was  recalled,  and  their  forts  and  garri- 
sons were  vested  in  the  regulated  company.  The  fine  which  en- 
tiUed  any  merchant  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  corpora- 
lioit  was  limhed  to  forty  shillings.  The  Company  was  prohi- 
bited from  trading  in  its  corporate  capacity,  or  upon  a  joint 
stock  ;  from  borrowing  money,  or  from  laying  any  restraints 
«  tqtMi  the  trade,  whioh  might  be  earned  on  fredy  frtnn  all 


places  and  by  all  persons,  beihg  British  snigeets,  who  should 
pay  the  Ane.  The  gm  emroent  was  vested  in  a  committee 
of  nine  persons,  who  w«e  elected  annually  by  the  f^men 
of  the  Company  reudent  in  London,  Brishu,  and  liverpoc^; 
three  members  being  returned  from  each  of  the  places,  who 
held  their  sittings  in  London. 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  forts  and  garrisons, 
an  annual  sum  of  about  13,000/.  was  voted  by  Parliament,  for 
the  due  disposal  of  which  the  committee  were  responsible  to 
Government.  The  salaries  of  their  clerks  and  agents,  with 
all  other  expenses  of  management,  including  compensation 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their  trouble,  were 
allowed  out  of  the  sums  received  as  fines  of  admission  from 
the  freemen.  In  the  course  of  time  it  happened  that  the 
whole  expense  of  the  Company  came  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
pubUe.  and  for  this  reason  tne  charter  of  its  incorporation  was 
recalled  by  Parliament  in  1821  (1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  cap.  28); 
his  MqesW  being  empowered  to  grant  allowances  to  the 
officers  ana  servants  catim  Company.  The  possessions  of 
the  Company  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  were  by  this  act 
annexed  to  ahd  made  dependendes  upon  the  cidony 
Sierra  Leone. 

AFRICAN  INSTITUTION.  A  society  established  in 
London,  in  April,  1807,  whose  declared  objects  were,  to  col- 
lect accurate  information  respecting  the  natural  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  the  agricultural  and  commercial  capabilities 
of  the  African  continent,  and,  also,  respecting  the  condition, 
intellectual,  moral,  and  political,  of  its  inhabitants :  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  the  African  people,  and  to 
promote  among  them  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge : — 
to  introduce  among  them  the  arts  of  civilization ;  to  promote 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  furnishing  for  that  purpose  seeds 
and  plants,  and  implements  zA  husbandly.  Another  ob- 
ject announced  by  the  promoters     the  institatum*  ms  that 

introducing  usefrQ  medical  discoveriea  among  the  in- 
habitants— an  obiject  of  the  fai^^st  benefit  when  the  nature 
of  the  climate  is  considered,  in  order  to  accompli^  these 
aims,  the  institution  proposed  to  eaxfVff  suitable  agents,  to 
establish  correspondences,  imd  to  reward  the  exertions  d 
individuals  in.  promoting  its  purposes.  It  was  another  prin- 
cipal object  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  African  langiuges 
most  extensively  used,  and  to  reduce  them  to  writing,  with 
the  view  of  focilitating  the  spread  of  information  among  the 
natives.  As  an  imp<Mrtant  instrument  for  promoting  these 
objects,  the  members  of  the  institution  were  mvited  to  devote 
their  individual  attention  and  united  influence  to  obtain  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  then  recently  passed,  for  abolishing 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  to  expose  all  attonpts  to  evade 
its  provisions. 

Among  the  early  patrons  of  these  laudable  objecta,  were 
to  be  found  many  of  those  members  of  both  Houses  Par- 
liament whose  exertions  had  procured  the  passing  fsi  the 
abolition  law. 

The  institution  disclaimed  all  projects  of  a  ocdtmising  or 
commercial  nature,  and  did  not  profess  the  intention  of 
imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  AtVioan  people. 

To  provide  the  funds  required  for  the  prosecution  of  its 
plans,  four  classes  of  contributors  were  invited  to  associate 
themselves;  viz.,  hereditary  governors,  whose  qualification 
was  a  donation  of  sixty  guineas  and  upwards ;  life  gover- 
nors, whose  donations  amounted  to  thirty  guineas ;  gover- 
nors, who  subscribed  annually  three  guineas  and  upwards ; 
and  members,  who  contributed  each  one  guinea  a-year. 
The  affairs  of  the  institution  were  to  be  administered  by  a 
patron,  president,  twenty  vioe-preridents,  and  thirty  direc- 
tors ;  tiie  latter  body  being  chosen  annnaUy  from  anumg  the 
governors. 

Flans  so  extended  required,  for  their  accomplishment,  the 
possession  of  very  ample  funds,  if,  indeed,  success  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  fh)m  any  efforte,  however  powerfully 
supported,  where  the  directing  body  was  so  fhr  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  action,  and  must  necessarily  intrust  the 
execution  of  its  schemes  to  agente  whose  views  and  interests 
might  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  London  directors.  The 
su^riptions  obtained  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tutiffli  were  considerable  both  in  number  and  amount,  but 
they  very  soon  fell  short  of  the  sum  required,  so  that  in  1 8 1 5 
its  permanent  income  was  already  considerably  below  500/. 

In  the  first  year  of  its  establidunent,  the  institution 
sent  out  to  Sierra  Lecme  tliree  African  youths,  who  had 
been  instructed  on  tiie  plans  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Joseph  Lan- 
caster; it  gave  direetbns  for  engaging  persons  qiulified 
to  teach  the  Arabic  and  Squwm  Isnmi^ 
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Tariow  sedds  and  plants  to  different  parta  of  tlie  coast,  and 
distributed  them  amone  the  natives,  together  with  proper 
instruotiona  itx  their  culture  and  management ;  it  provided 
mat^iinea  for  (leaning  cotton,  and  a  press  for  expressing 'the 
oil  of  the  castor-nut;  and  it  offered  premiums  to  the  importers 
of  cotton,  rice,  indigo,  and  coffee  of  African  production.  With 
all  this,  its  vigilance  was  unceaaing  to  detect  infrautions  of 
the  abdlition  Taw,  and  the  exertions  of  the  directors  were 
aucceasfully  applied  towards  1^  obtaining  of  an  act  of  par- 
liament ^lanng  the  dare  trade  a  felonious  crime. 

Tlae  African  Institatoi  was  reriTed  in  1840,  as  a  aoeie^ 
or  company  for  dviliaii)^  Afirioa  through  a  miuui  of  agn- 
cultore,  commerce,  and  avilisation,  cairied  on  a  multitade 
of  missionary  labourers  on  the  plans  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  tbis  society  that 
the  Niger  Expedition,  consisting  of  three  steam'Tessels,  was 
sent  out  by  government  in  1841.  Sickness  visited  the  expe- 
dition short^  after  its  entrance  into  the  Ni^er,  and  arrested 
its  progress,  so  that  about  340  miles  irom  the  sea,  was 
the  furthest  point  reached.  The  project  was  a  com{dete 
&ilure,  whether  from  mismanagement  or  from  insuperable 
obstacles  -of  climate,  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide. 
AFRICA'NUS,  LEO.  [See  Luc  Afhicanus.] 
AFRICA'NUS,  8EXTUS  JULIUS,  a  Christian  writer 
at  the  third  century,  is  considered  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Africa,  and  was,  according  to  Cave, 
bishop  Emmaus,  a.d.  232.  Clavia.  in  the  Magnphie 
Uhioerietle,  makes  him  tiie  descendant  of  an  AfHoan  fomily, 
and  bom  in  Palestine.  Between  the  years  2 1 8  and  222,  A.  d., 
Africanus  was  employed  in  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Heliogahalua  for  the  restoration  of  Emmaus,  which  city,  in 
consequence  of  his  entreaties,  was  rebuilt  under  the  name  of 
Nicopolis.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  the  bishop  Heraclius 
at  Alexandria,  some  time  Iwfore  the  year  231. 

Kusebius  ascribes  to  Afncanus  a  work  which  contains, 
under  the  title  Kesti,  a  collection  of  passages  from  various 
authors,  chiotly  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  other  topics 
which  belong  to  domestic  economy,  medicine,  botAny,  mi- 
neralogy, and  the  military  sciences.  Fragments  of  this 
work  are  printed  among  ttie  Mathemaiid  Veteres,  Paris, 
1693,  foUo,  and  reprinted  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  works  of 
MeursiuB,  FLorence,  1746*  butitis  not  c^uite  certain  whether 
this  work  contaiiu  the  real  KetH  of  Afhranua.  It  has  been 
translated  by  Guisohardt,  in  his  MSmoiret  Militairet  det 
Oreaet  det  Bonuam,  1738,  in  4to.  There  exists,  also,  a 
translation  by  Africanus  of  the  book  of  Abdias  of  Babylon, 
under  tiie  title  Historia  Certaminis  Apostolici^  1566,  8vo. 

The  word  Kestos  signifies  in  the  Greek  langua^  a  girdle 
of  various  colours,  ^bably  the  title  Kesti  alliues  to  the 
different  hues  of  an  embroidered  girdle,  or  to  the  magical 
power  of  the  girdle  of  Venus.  The  Kesti  teach,  among  other 
things,  how  to  grow  fhiit  in  the  shape  of  animals*  or  of  the 
human  countenance,  and  how  to  produce  pomegianates  with- 
out kernels,  and  figs  of  various  colours,  &c. 

Valesius,  Scaliger,  and  others,  considered  the  contents 
of  the  Kesti  to  be  tmwortfay  of  the  Christian  chronologer, 
Afirioanus,  and  attribute  them  to  a  pa^an  philosopher  oalted 
Sextiis ;  uid  Jerome  omits  the  Ketti  m  his  list  of  the  works 
of  Afrieanua.  But  Eusebiua,  Hitt.  EccL  vi.  31  ■  ed.  Vales,  p. 
295,  Suidas,  Vobmub,  Wetstein,  and  others,  ascribe  the  £sm 
to  Africanus.  Compare  Hamberger  s  Zuverlamige  Nack- 
richtmt  torn.  iL  p.  525. 

Africsnus  wrote  a  chronological  work  in  five  sections  under 
the  title  of  Pentabibha,  containing,  as  some  learned  men 
think,  an  abridgment  and  a  continuation  of  Manetbo's  work. 
The  PenteUnbha  contained  a  sort  of  universal  history,  com- 
posed to  prove  the  antiquity  of  true  religion  and  the  novelty 
ofpaganism.  Fragments  of  this  chronobgy  are  extant  in  the 
worl^  of  Eusebiua,  Syncellus,  Malala,  Theophanes,  Cedreniu, 
andiatheChromconPaschaie.  The Pm/o^Zof  commences 
with  the  Creation,  5499  b.c.  and  closes  with  221  a.d.  The 
chronology  of  Africanus  places  the  birth  of  Christ'three 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our  era.  But  under 
the  reign  of  IXodetian,  ten  years  were  taken  from  the 
number  which  had  elapsed,  and  thus  the  computation  of 
the  ohurches  of  Alexandria  and  Antioah  were  reconciled. 
[See  Mkx.] 

According  to  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  ed.  nopoiviii.  p.  9,  there 
exists  at  Paris  a  MS.  containing  an  abstract  of  toe  jPenta- 
bibloa.  Scaliger  has  borrowed,  in  his  edition  c£  Etuebiut, 
the  chronology  of  Africanus  extant  in  Gk>.  Sync^Ut  Ckro 
n^rapkia  ab  Adamo  ad  Diocletiammf  d  Jac.  Gdar»  Or.  et 
Lot.  Paris*  1652,  foL 


Africanus  wrote  a  learned  letter  to  Origen,  in  wlut^  hi 
disputes  the  authenticity  of  the  apocryphal  nistory  of  Stuan- 
nan.  This  letter  has  been  printed  at  Basle,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  1674,  4to. 

A  great  part  of  another  letter  of  Africanus  to  Aristidea, 
reconciling  the  disagreement  between  the  genetdogies  of 
Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  extant  in  Eusebius's  Ecclt- 
tiastical  History.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  difference  be- 
tween the  genealogies,  he  has  recourse  to  the  law  of  adoption 
amon^  the  Jews,  ay  which  brothers  were  obliged  to  marty 
the  wives  of  their  brothNS  who  died  without  ehuSmi, 

The  fact  of  a  man  so  learned  and  intelligent  as  Uie  ehio- 
nologer  Africanus  being  a  Christian,  refutes  the  ettor  of 
those  who  think  that  aU  Christiana  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  sra  were  illiterate.  The  criticisms  of  Africanus  upon  the 
apocryphal  hooks  seem  to  attest  that  he  did  not  receive  the 
canonical  writing  of  the  New  Testament  without  previous 
examination ;  and  from  his  manner  of  reconciling  the  dif- 
ferent genealogies  of  Christ,  it  appears  certain  that  he 
recognised  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  in  which  they 
occur. 

AFTER-MATH  is  the  grass  which  grows  after  the  hay 
hsui  been  made;  it  is  also  called  latter-math,  rowen,  or 
rowett,  and  when  left  long  on  the  ground  it  is  caUed  fogg 
in  some  places.  Where  the  lanU  is  rich  and  hay  valuable, 
the  aftermath  is  often  mown  and  made  into  hay.  This 
hay  is  inf^rifflr  in  value  and  nourishment  to  the  nrst  crop, 
wluch  contains  the  flower-stalks  of  the  grass.  It  is  not 
good  for  horses,  especially  those  which  are  drivrai  fast  and 
work  hard ;  it  is  thought  uuurious  to  their  wind.  Cows  and 
sheep  are  fond  of  it,  a^  with  them  it  is  not  liable  to  the  same 
objection.  Whether  it  be  more  proBtable  to  cut  a  second 
crop  of  hay,  or  to  feed  off  the  aftermath,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  and  situations.  Unless  the  meadows  can  be 
irrigated,  or  well  manured,  taking  off  two  crops  of  hay  in 
one  year  exhausts  them,  and  is  apt  to  produce  moss,  which 
the  tread  of  sheep  and  cattle  prevents. 

There  is  a  practice  with  some  fanners  to  leave  the  after- 
math on  the  ground  from  hay-making  time  to  the  next 
spring;  this  is  then  called  fogg;  and  the  young  grass, 
springing  up  t^irough  the  old,  makes  it  palatable  to  young 
cattle.  Armur  Young  mentions  this  practice  with  some 
commendation,  as  a  resource  in  spring ;  hut  it  does  not 
accord  with  a  well-regulated  system  of  husbandry,  in  which 
all  fbod  should,  if  possible,  be  given  in  its  most  perfect 
state.  The  fogg,  half  rotten  by  a  wet  winter,  cannot  be 
wholesome  food ;  besides,  slugs  and  various  insects  breed 
in  it.  The  aftermath  should  be  fed  off  clean  before  winter. 
A  good  fanner  should  have  hay,  straw,  and  roots  sufHcient 
for  nis  stock.  Swedish  turnips,  mangel  vrurzel,  carrots,  &c., 
can  be  stored  in  winter  and  strewed  upon  the  pastures  in 
spring,  by  which  the  stock  will  be  better  fed,  and  the  land 
improved. 

A  6 A,  the  name  of  a  dignity,  and  also  an  epithet  of 
respect,  among  the  Turks.   It  signifies  literally  a  great 
man,  a  lord,  or  a  commander.    Some  etymologists  assert* 
that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  baton,  taken  as 
t^e  ensign  ^command.   In  Turkey,  the  Aga  of  the  jania- 
Buies,  wnile  that  corps  subsisted,  was  their  commanding 
ofllcer  or  colonel,  whose  place  was  one  of  high  authority  and 
dignity  in  the  state.   There  is  also  the  spahilar-aga,  tnat  ia. 
the  colonel  of  the  spahis,  or  cavalry.   Aga  is  likewise  the 
common  ei»thet  of  civility  used  in  addressing  or  speaking 
of  the  eunuchs  employed  in  the  seraglio ;  ana  their  chief  is 
distinguished  by  me  titie  of  Cap!  Aga.   The  Capi  Aga,  or 
Capi  Agassi,  as  he  is  often  called,  is  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

AGAME'MNON,  King  of  Mycene,  and  commtincLer-in- 
chief  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  According 
to  the  fabulous  genealogies  of  the  poets,  he  was  fourtli  in 
descent  from  Jupiter,  and  grandson  to  Pelojj»s,  who  came 
from  Asia  into  Greece,  and  laid  the  fbundation  of  a  new 
dynasty  of  princes,  which  soon  supplanted  the  f}lder  race 
of  the  Danai.  Pelops  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Pisa  by  mar- 
riage. Atreus,  son  oS  Pelops,  being  banished  fVom  bii 
father's  house  fx  having  slain  his  brother  Chcysippus,  fiec 
to  Mycens,  where  his  sister's  son,  Eurystheus,  grandson  o 
Perseus,  then  reigned.  He  ingmtiated  himself  so  muc) 
with  the  people,  uiat  he  was  chosen  king  on  the  death  c 
Eurystheus,  and  Idt  the  sceptre  to  his  eldest  son,  (or,  sotn 
have  said,  grandson,)  Agamemnon.  The  dominion  of  "My 
Cengs  comprehended  the  northernpart of  Araolis,  Coriatl] 
and  8ieyon>  with  the  territorietfaDiwc«^n>^em»  axa 
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JEgiaios.  altftrwards  called  Achoia ;  thus  including  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  Pelo|)onnesiis.  Menelaug,  second  son  of 
Atreus,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  LacedEcmoB  by  marriage 
with  Helena,  daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda.  The  south- 
em  and  larger  portion  of  Argolis,  though  governed  by  a 
monarch  of  its  own,  was  probably  dependent  to  a  great 
degree  on  its  more  powerful  neighbour  of  Mycense.  It  does 
not  appear  who  inherited  the  lungdom  of  Pisa  after  Pelops : 
none  of  tbe  fimr  chiefli  who  led  the  Eleians  to  Troy 
were  of  his  family,  so  that  the  depee  of  influence  which 
the  Pelopid  princes  possessed  over  Klis  can  hardly  be  ascer- 
tiined.  A  lai^  pMtkm  of  Messenia,  Mcording  to  Sfraho, 
was  oeeuiued  by  colonists  who  followed  Pelops  from  Asia. 
Thus,  in  at  least  four,  probably  in  five,  of  the  six  princifml 
dinsious  of  PeloponnesttSi  (Arcadia  being  the  one  excepted,) 
the  house  of  Atreus  had  a  direct  &muy  interest  and  in- 
floeoce.  The  exact  nature  of  the  inUuence  is  not  easily 
deSned :  but  the  best  authorities  concur  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  its  existence.  Homer  mentions  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon  as  the  emblem  of  authority  '  over  all  A^os 
(Pelopotuiesus)  and  mimy  islands:'  and  Thucydides  ex- 
presses his  belief  that  the  above-named  monarch  *  assemUed 
the  Grecian  forces,  not  so  much  through  favour,  as  fear.' 

In  the  earliest  and  most  credible  authors.  Homer  and 
Htsiod,  we  find  no  trace  of  the  bne  train  of  horrors  which 
Ud  waste  the  house  of  Pelops,  according  to  kter  writers,  and 
aBedally  the  tragedians.  At  present  we  shall  confine  our- 
Knes  to  relating  what  bears  some  mark  of  histortcal  truth. 
The  histray  of  Agamemntm,  before  the  Tn^an  war,  is  com- 
pned  in  two  sentences :  he  was  the  son  ot  Atreus,  whence 
fee  and  bis  brother  were  called  Atridm,  according  to  the 
GnciBn  custom  of  giving  to  the  son  a  patroitytme  name, 
V  a  name  formed  according  to  certain  rules  fumi  the  natm 
^thefittMer;  and  he  married  Clytemnestra,  sister  of  Helen, 
nelnian  war  arose  out  of  the  abduction  of  Helen  by  Peris, 
atterwisa  called  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  It 
iieomnKHily  said,  that  a  number  of  tiie  princes  of  Greece 
bring  been  drawn  together  as  suitors  by  the  extraordinary 
tatoty  af  Helm,  Tyndareus  exacted  an  oath  from  them,  that 
a  Tlmisoever  the  choice  should  fall,  if  the  maid  should  be 
omed  ottf  all  tbe  rest  should  unite  to  recover  hei :  and  that 
is  Tiitne  ctf  Ihiaoa^  the  confederals  princes  assembled 
niir  die  command  of  Agamemnon.  In  refoienca  to  ibia 
mtf,  Thucydides  lus  eosnssed  his  belraf,  *  that  Anmem- 
■M  got  together  that  fleet,  not  so  much  for  that  lie  had 
*ftfa  niaa  tbe  suitors  of  Helenat  bound  thereto  oath  to 
^ndaielK,  as  for  this,  that  he  excMded  the  rest  m  power.' 
Is  nBtuim.tion,  the  historian  lays  neat  stress  upon  his  na\-al 
fmr,  as  evinced  by  his  being,  in  Homer's  words,  '  king  of 
aany  islands,'  and  by  his  lending  sixty  ships  to  the  Arca- 
Aoa.  bendes  conducting  a  hundred  filled  with  his  own 
UoweTB,  a  larger  number  than  was  led  by  any  other  chief. 

Hie  asaembTed  fleet  was  detained  at  Aulis  by  contrary 
<ak.  Tbe  seer  Calchas,'  being  consulted  how  the  anger 
of  die  gods  mi^t  be  averted,  and  the  delay  obviated, 
^ebrEd  that  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  who  had 
aqoied  the  dupleasure  of  Diana  by  lulliiig  her  fhvourite 
iti^  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  The  natural  re- 
Wbooe  of  tiw  ffetiier  was  orercome  1^  importunity  and 
raktiiio :  and  the  intended  victim  was  summoned  to  Aulis, 
■der  ptirtenoe  of  betcoUuiw  her  to  Achilles.  At  the  point 
ieih  she  vraa  mfracalniBly  saved  by  Diana,  whose 
pastess  she  a  fterwards  became  among  a  savage  people  of 
^  called  tbe  IVuri.  Tins  story  is  related  neither  by 
ujT  Hesiod:  K  vests,  however,  on  the  early  autho- 
^  ^  Pfodar,  VyA.  ii.,  and  JEsdiylus ;  and  is  pregnant  with 
^io^ortant  ccnsequences  to  be  omitted,  since  the  alienatian 
'  'Chteranestra  from  faer  h4d>and  is  said  by  those  authors 
we  (Miginated  in  her  horror  of  this  unnatural  action. 
&  aege  of  Troy  was  protracted  for  ten  years.  The 
Boa  memorable  event  of  it  is  the  ouairel  between  Aga- 
■osDOQ  and  Achilles,  tbe  subject  of  the  Hiad :  in  which 
^  tnmer  placed  himself  very  completely  in  Uie  wrong. 

represents  him  as  brave,  and  expert  in  arms, 
■aoMi^  that  when  a  Checian  wazrior  was  selected  by 
^  vbo  should  contend  with  Hector  in  single  combat, 
ii  «u  tbe  general  prayer  that  the  lot  might  fall  <m  Ajax, 
'^^stties.  Iff  Agamemnon.  Still  it  is  as  the  commander, 
■iAer  dksn  as  the  soldier,  that  he  is  presented  to  our 
■Ric«,  ud  osually  with  scHne  reference  to  his  wealth  and 
^*r:  'king  of  men*  is  the  distinguishing  epithet  con 
idded  to  hw  name,  as  ■swift  IwMed'  is  to  the  name 
«  Addlea.    Heaiod  also  tf'ragui.  48)  sayi  thttt  tfa* 


fflympian  god  has  given  strength  to  the  deicendaiiU  of 

.^Mjeat,  wealth  to  those  of  Atreus.  Returning  fhnn  Troy  ha 
was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  wifo ;  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  formed  en  adulterous  attachment  to.£gi8thus, 
son  of  his  uncle  Thyestes.  This  catastrophe  is  the  subject 
of  the  Agamemnon  <tf  iEschylus,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
compositions  in  tbe  range  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Orestes,  son 
of  Agamemnon,  then  a  childi  was  saved  by  the  care  of  h^ 
tutor,  and  timely  flight.  After  passing  seven  years  in 
exfle,  be  ntumed  in  aatnet,  avragad  his  ftther  s  death 
by  tiw  slaughtar  irf  bis  mother  and  of  .Asfs^us,  and  re> 
covered  his  patomal  kiiwdomt  which  ho  ruled  with  hwonr. 

Hiese  lennds  of  titewnne  of  Agamenmon  finmed  a  ftp 
vouiite  subject  with  tbe  Greek  tragedians.  Three  of  the 
seven  temi^iing  plays  of  ^schylus  are  founded  on  it,  tiie 
Agamemmn,  the  ckop\<tm,  which  bas  for  its  subject  the 
revenge  of  Orestes,  and  tbe  Bmnenulet,  which  niaiem  the 
remorse  and  maoness  of  Orastes,  and  his  trial  and  acquittal 
before  tbe  Athmian  court  of  Areiopagus.  Tin  Blectra  of 
Sophocles  has  the  same  subject  as  the  Chophorei.  Euri- 
pides has  two  tragedies  OA  the  story  of  Iphigenia ;  and  one 
called  the  Blectra,  whioh  has  the  same  sutgect  as  tiw  Cho- 
phorei and  Eleetra  of  Sophocles,  but  is  mudi  inferior 
to  both  of  them.  The  Orestes  of  the  same  author  lelatoB 
the  histoty  of  Omsles  MbsequfenC  t»  the  death  of  ClylMB- 
nestra. 

A'GAMA,  in  xoology,  *  genua  of  KMtflei  belonging  to 
the  order  i^  saurians,  «aA  family  iguanuuu,  aa  estdlUdiad 
byBbron  Cuvier  in  the  ..iNrma^   The  divlrioii  to 

which  this  genus  appertains  u  one  of  the  ftnr  natural  wdara 
into  which  M.  Brc^iatt  distributed  tbe  whole  clasl  of  rep- 
tiles or  amphibia  of  linnfeus,  and  in  which  he  has  bem  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  judicious  subsequent  zoologists.  Ibe 
earlier  division  by  which  Linnieus  proposed  to  arrange  ftte 
amphibia  in  two  orders,  reptiles  and  sOTpenti,  or  those  witii 
and  those  without  feet,  though  plausible  in  aj^maranoe,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  readily  applicable  to  practical  purposes, 
is,  in  reality,  but  little  conformable  to  the  physical  nature 
and  Koologictd  cimftAnnation  of  these  animals ;  because  its 
principles  do  not  oomprehmd  all  tbe  characters  which  direct 
and  influence  their  halnts  and  economy.  M.  Brqainiart,  in 
Joining  In  die  Linnnan  priiKiide  of  division  taken'fiom  tiw 
organs  of  kwomotion,  tbe  aoUtiDDal  eonsUention  of  tbe 
oottparative  quuitittes  of  rei^iintion  in  this  class,  has  laid 
thennmdation  of  a  distribntkn  mewagrucaWe  to  Uie  system 
of  nature,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  pobaps,  more  satisfoctory, 
than  the  primary  divisions  in  any  other  class  of  animals. 
The  four  orders  thus  establi^ed  by  M.  Biogniait*  and  now 
generally  admitted  by  naturalists,  are,  1st  the  Ch^wiiaiu, 
(or  tortoises  and  turtles,)  wluch  have  two  auridee  in  tlw 
heart,  four  legs,  and  the  body  defended  by  two  la^  filates 
or  bucUers,  the  upper  formed  by  Hk  union  and  dilatation  of 
the  ribs,  and  the  lower  by  the  sternum :  2d.  tbe  Sattriamt^ 
(or  liZBiils,)  wi^  two  attrietes  in  tbe  heart,  four, in  a  fow 
instances  onlv,  tiro  legs,  and  bodies  covered  with  scidest 
3d.  tbe  Opkiaieaw,  (or  serpents,)  with  two  auricles  in  the 
heart,  no  foet,  and  bodies  generally  oovmd  with  scales: 
and  4th.  tbe  BatracMans,  (or  flrogs,  toads,  salamanders,  Siz^ 
whicb  have  mtv  one  amide  um  heart,  four,  or  luety  two 
legs,  and  nskea  bodies ;  and  Urtdch,  mmover,  Itta  m  in- 
sect tribes,  are  suljeot  to  a  netamoif hosts,  passing,  with 
age,  from  tbe  state  of  a  Hsh  vrbit^  nstares  through  gills,  to 
that  of  a  quadruped  breathing  sir  by  means  of  lungs.  The 
example  of  this  last  order  presented  wy  the  tadpt^  or  young 
frog,  and  of  the  transformation  which  it  undei^s  upon  as- 
suming its  perfect  reptile  form,  ate  fomilier  to*very  one. 

Havinp  given  this  general  preliminary  view  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  3assificatioft  established  in  this  class  of  animus,  in 
Older  that  the  leader  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  As 
precise  import  of  tbe  terms  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  forlber,  tfaat  Baron  Cuvier  has 
subdivided  the  order,  saurians,  into  nx  natural  fiuniltes,  dis- 
tinguished ftvm  one  uiotber  by  peooUar  and  influmtial  dia- 
racten.  Of  these  tbe  iguiniatts  are  the  tiiird  in  order  $  tha^ 
difibr  from  tite  oHter  fhmiliea  chfiBfty  fai  tbe  natun  of  the 
tongue,  which  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  aCtai^ied  to  the  nnder- 
jaw ;  consequently,  without  tbe  power  of  being  protrnded, 
as  in  tbe  generality  of  reptiles.  Tbe  tongues  of  tbe  croco- 
diles uid  alligators,  indeed,  are  of  the  same  form ;  but  frran 
these  destructive  reptiles  ttie  iguanians  are  xookvically  dis- 
tingmsbed  by  their  long  flexible  toes  not  united  by  mem- 
fanmea,  and  generally     their  dimiantave  siae^  ninad  tsils. 
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tte  tuaalj  i|[iitiiiaiu  into  two  snwUer  seetioiu,  or  sub- 
ftmfliM ;  the  igaanians,  properly  so  caHed,  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  series  of  maxillary  or  jaw-teeth,  have  likewise  two 
tmal\  additional  rows  on  the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate; 
and  the  agamians,  which  want  these  additional  or  palatic  teeth. 
To  the  latter  sub-family,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  type,  be- 
longs the  gen  as  agama,  the  subject  of  the  present  artide, 
and  of  which  we  proceed  to  describe  the  characters,  and  a 
few  o(  the  principal  species. 

In  the  form  of  their  heads  and  teeth  the  agamas  resemble 
the  common  lizarda,  but  differ  in  the  imbricated  scales  which 
cover  their  taila.  These  tmiTiml*  have  the  body  thick  and 
shorter  in  proportion  than  the  generalit;|r  of  the  saurian 
flunily ;  the  akin  U  lax  and  capable  of  bong  distended  or 
pn^d  out  wil^i  air  at  the  will  of  the  reptile :  the  whde  body» 
as  well  as  the  head,  neck,  and  feet,  is  covered  with  minute 
rhomboidal  or  hexagonal  scales,  often  prolonged  in  the  form 
of  Uttle  spines,  and  brisOing  when  the  body  is  inflated  with 
air.  The  head  is  slunt,  birad,  and  flat,  particularly  towards 
the  occiput;  the  neck  also  is  short,  and  the  tail  seldom 
longer  than  the  body.  These  proportions  give  the  agamas 
much  of  the  hideous  and  disagreeable  appearance  of  toads, 
and,  indeed,  Seba  and  otjier  (dder  audiors  occasionaUv 
confounded  them  with  these  reptiles.  In  many  parts  of 
Soath  America  they  are  caUed  chameleons,  from  their  power 
of  dilating  the  skin  with  air,  and  thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
imitating  these  animals  in  the  varions  hues  which  they  are 
capable  of  aasuming.  In  other  respects  the  various  species 
of  agamas  ^Sex  so  considerably  from  erne  another,  as  to 
have  induced  Baion  Cuvier  to  arrange  them  in  separate 
subgenera,  dUstuiguished  by  the  form  of  their  scales  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  nores  in  the  thighs.  Spix, 
and  some  other  writers,  are  inclined  to  regard  these  distmc- 
tions  as  real  generic  characters,  but  tbev  are  obviously  of 
too  little  importance,  and  exercise  an  influence  too  confined 
over  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  animals,  to  warrant  us 
in  adopting  the  ideas  of  these  zoologists.  We  shall  there- 
fore follow  the  more  judicious  sentiments  of  M.  Cuvier,  in  . 
regarding  these  subdivisions  as  of  no  intrinsic  value  in 
themselves,  but  merely  useful,  as  a  practical  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  species.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
indicate  these  difi^ent  subgenera,  and  to  refer  to  the  works 
of  the  above-mentioned  naturalists  {Or  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  their  several  and  reapective  characters.  Generally 
speaking,  the  agamas  have  no  thigh  pores ;  some,  however, 
are  provided,  as  is  die  case  with  many  other  saurian  reptiles, 
witb  a  row  of  these  penes  along  the  inner  suriace  <a  each 
thigh  ;  some  species  have  the  toes  so  short  and  rigid  as  to 
compel  them  to  live  entirely  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
where  they  reside  among  rocks  and  heaps  of  stones,  and 
conceal  themselves  in  the  crevices;  others  again,  whidi  have 
long  and  flexible  toes,  ascend  trees  with  great  facihty,  and 
sport  among  their  branches  with  the  utmost  security.  All 
are  of  a  diminutive  size,  and,  like  most  other  reptiles,  feed 
upon  insects  and  other -small  animals:  one  or  two  species, 
nevertheless,  are  reported  to  be  herbivorous.  Their  geogra- 
phical distribution  is  very  extensive,  and  embraces  all  the 
not  and  t^perate  parts  of  the  known  world :  Asia,  Airica, 
Australia,  and  South  America  have  each  their  appropriate 
species,  which  often  di^  from  one  another  so  slightly,  that 
much  oonfiMioa  still  prevails  among  their  characters  and 
sjrnonymo.  The  most  remarkable  species  are,  of  those 
without  pores  on  the  interior  face  of  the  thighs, — 

The  murieated  u;ama  (Ag.  MmicaUHt  Cud,\  first  de- 
scribed by  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  in  the  Koolcfjcal 
part  of  White's  Votfoge  to  New  South  Wale».  It  is  one  of 
the  most  common  bzards  of  that  colony ;  measures  upwards 
of  a  foot  in  length,  comprehending  the  tail,  which  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  body,  and,  from  the  great  length  and  perfect 
division  of  its  toes,  readily  ascends  trees,  and  lives  entirely 
in  the  woods,  where  it  hunts  about  for  insects  and  caterpillars. 
Its  general  colour  is  a  brownish  Krcy>  marked  with  dusky 
bars,  which  run  in  a  longitudin^  direction  on  the  body,  but 
transversely  on  the  legs  and  tail.  The  scales  which  cover  the 
um>er  and  outer  parts  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  rhom- 
bouUl,  and  carinated,  or  elevated  into  sharp-pointed  ridgetf, 
formiiw  parallel  lines  or  rows  of  spines  upon  the  back  and 
s'.des,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  veiy  iKHnt  of  the  tail.  The 
head  is  covered  mth  similar  scales,  all  directed  backwards  and 
prolonged  npon  die  occiput  into  a  crest  of  weak  spines.  The 
toes  of  all  the  feet  are  well  separated,  and  furnished  under- 
neath  with  small  pointed  scales ;  die  two  middle  toes  of  the 
hind  ftet  ate  nsany  twice  the  length  of  the  others. 


(Agraift  muiients.] 

The  Agama  Barbata  of  Cuvier  is  another  species  from  ti» 
same  locality.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  murieated  agama, 
but  preserves  the  same  relatis'e  dimensions,  and  lives  ui  the 
forests  in  the  same  manner.  A  range  of  large  spinous 
scales  passes  in  transverse  bands  over  its  back  and  tail,  and 
the  throat  is  covered  with  long-pointed  scales,  forming  a 
sort  of  beard,  though  neither  so  strong  nor  so  conspicumis  ss 
in  the  guanas.  Similar  scales  cover  the  sides  end  form  two 
oblique  crests  behind  the  ears ;  the  belly  is  spotted  with 
ycUow,  and  the  throat  is  cs^le  of  being  distended  at  the 
w31  of  die  animal.  This  species  is  likewise  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  White's  Voyage,  p.  255,  but  was  considered  by 
Mr.  Hunter  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  fotiner. 

Other  species  of  this  division,  having  pores  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  thighs,  are  the  Leiolepis  (A.  Guttata)  of 
M.  Cuvier,  of  Cochin  China,  with  white  rays  and  spots  on  a 
bright  blue  ground ;  the  Tropidolaiis  (A.  Undulots),  of  a 
unuorm  dark  blue  colour  with  a  white  cross  on  the  throat, 
and  which,  as  well  as  the  kindred  species,  A.  Nigri'Collaris 
and  A.  Cydurus,  described  by  Spix,  inhabits  various  parts  of 
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^miM,  from  which  latter  it  is  disttngulshod  only  by  the 
abunee  of  teeth  in  the  palate  ;  it  is  found  in  ImUa,  and  has 
light  blue  bands  upon  a  dark  blue  ground  :  and,  lastly,  the 
Phytignathet  ^A.  Cockicinua),  from  the  Malayan  peDLnsuJa, 
remarkable  for  its  large  size,  uniform  blue  colour,  but  more 
particularly  from  being  one  of  the  very  few  species  of  saurian 
reptiles  which  feed  upon  vegetable  substances ;  Boron  Cnvier 
assures  us  that  it  lives  entirely  upon  fhiits  and  nuts.  Of  the 
agsmas  without  pores  in  the  thighs,  the  principal  species 
are,  the  Spinous  Agmna  (A.  Aculeata)  of  a  yeUowish  grey 
'n>lour  with  numerous  transverse  brown  bands.  All  the 
upper  ports  of  the  body  are  covered  with  elevated  scales, 
forming  small  pnnted  pyramids  of  four  sides ;  the  body  iit 
short  and  thick,  the  tail  likewise  short,  the  head  broad  and 
flat,  and  the  belly  protuberant  Excepting  in  the  length  ofi 
the  tail  and  the  body  being  covered  with  scales,  the  whole 
animal  has  much  of  the  form  and  appearance  of  a  frog  or 
toad:  it  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  of 
laixer  size  than  the  generality  of  the  other  specieH. 

The  Tapayaxin  (A.  Orbicularis),  of  Mexico,  is  very 
similar  to  the  species  last  described  in  itii  form  and  pro- 
portions, but  is  Btill  shorter  and  thicker.  The  extraordinary 
Qgure  of  this  reptile,  approaching  almost  to  the  form  of  a 
pecfect  sphere,  its  broad  flat  bead,  its  skin  covered  with 
imall  tubercles  or  warU  interspersed  among  the  scales,  and 
the  faculty  which  it  possesses  of  distending  its  body  with  air, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  assuming  different  shades  of  colour, 
have  caused  it  to  be  sometimes  compared  to  a  toad,  and 
sometimes  to  a  chameleon ;  but  tho  truth  is,  that  it  has  no 
actual  relation  or  affinity  to  either  of  these  animals,  hut  is 
indebted  solely  to  its  naturally  disgus*ing  aspect,  for  the 
calumnies  which  the  early  Spanish  writers  have  heaped 
upon  it  The  scales  of  this  species  are  small,  pointed  and 
rooffh  on  the  upper  parts,  smooth  and  flat  beneath ;  on 
various  parts  of  the  back  they  are  elevated  into  insulatod 
spines,  ranged  in  aix  or  eight  longitudinal  rows,  but  without 
much  regularity  :  the  ground  colour  is  dark  inrey  above, 
with  irregular  brown  blotches,  and  beneath  yellowish  red, 
ipeckled  with  small  black  spots.  The  legs  are  ehort  and 
thick  and  the  toes  of  equal  length,  both  before  and  behind. 
The  tapayoxin  inhabits  the  mountainous  and  rocky  parts  of 
South  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Patagonia ; 
according  to  Ray,  it  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  even 
recognises  and  shows  a  kind  of  attachment  to  those  who 
feed  it.  I 

Other  subgenera  and  species  belonging  to  this  division  of 
the  agomas  are  Trapelug  (A.  ^g>'pticus),  remarkable  for  its  ' 
change  of  colour;  even  more  sudden  than  that  of  the  true 
rhameleon ;  the  A.  Calotes,  of  a  bright  blue  colour  with 
transverse  white  marks  on  the  sides,  from  the  MoUucca 
Islands  ;  the  LofJiyres  (A.  Gigantea,  Kuhl),  with  a  crest  of 
long  elevated  spines  on  the  neck ;  and  the  Lyriocep/uilus 
(A.  Scutata),  which  has  a  similar  elevated  crest  along  the 
back,  and  the  tail  keel-shaped.  This  latter  species,  in  many 
respeets  a  most  singular  reptile,  inhabits  Bengal,  and  lives 
nptn  fruits. 

In  the  short  account  which  we  have  here  given  of  this 
extensive  genua,  we  have  confined  our  remarks  principally 
to  the  general  characters  and  most  remarkable  habits  of 
these  animals,  as  far  as  the  latter  have  been  observed  ;  hut 
it  is  to  be  regretted  Uiat  we  po^ss  fewer  authentic  obser- 
rstioaB  upon  the  manners  and  economy  of  reptiles,  than  of 
almost  any  other  class  of  animals.  Of  the  many  thousand 
different  species  of  reptiles  enumerated  in  the  most  complete 
catalogues  of  zoologists,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  we 
do  not  know  the  habits  of  as  many  dozens;  yet  this  defect 
(rf*  information  is  to  be  attributed  only  to  the  inattention  or 
ignorance  of  travellers,  for  these  animals  afford  at  least  the 
some  fiiciliUes  for  observation  and  experiment  as  mammals 
ai^  birdA,  and  much  greater  than  fishes  or  insects.  For 
ample  details  concerning  the  specific  differences  of  the 
agomao,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  Cuvier,  Dandin 
and  Merrem. 

A'GAM^,  in  botany,  is  a  name  given  by  some  authors 
to  the  large  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  called 
Fknrerless,  and  may  he  considered  equivalent  to  the  older 
term,  Cryptogamic  plants.  The  word,  which  means  sex- 
leu,  has  been  proposed  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole 
of  the  ftowerlesB  class  is  absolutely  destitute  of  stamens 
and  pistilla.  Although  few  persons  can  now  be  found 
who  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  such  a  fact,  yet  the  invention 
of  a  new  term  in  consequence,  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered superfluous.    It  may  be  perfectly  true,  that  ferns. 
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and  mosses,  and  lichens,  and  confervie,  and  fUngi,  arc  wholly 
desHtute  of  sexual  organs,  and  yet  the  term  agamie  may 
be  unnecessary :  for  this  reason  it  is  seldom  employed. 

A'GAMI  (Tropkia  crfpitana,  Tjatham),  an  interesting 
bird,  sometimes  also  termed  the  gold-breasted  trumpeter, 
classed  by  Pallas  among  cranes,  by  Brisson  among  phea- 
sants, and  making  the  first  genus  in  Teraminck's  Alectoridea. 
It  is  the  size  of  a  pheasant  or  lai^  fowl,  being  twenty-two 
inches  in  length,  but  appears  larger  ft^im  having  a  long 
neck,  and  from  standing  high  on  its  legs.  It  bears  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  pheasant  in  the  glossv  iridescent 
green  on  the  breast,  and  in  a  space  round  the  eyes 
naked  of  feathers :  but  has  a  very  short  tail,  consisting  of 
twelve  black  feathers,  over  which  the  long,  loose,  silky  sca- 
pulary  rump  plumes  bang  droopingly.  Its  long  greenish 
legit  assimilate  it  to  wading  birds  (&vllatorex),  but  it  is  said 
not  to  have  the  habits  of  these,  never  visiting  fens  and  the 
margins  of  water,  and  living  wholly  in  upland  forests  and 
arid  mountains.  It  inhabits  the  forests  of  tropical  America, 
and'  never  visits  the  cleared  ^pvunds  or  the  settlements. 
According  to  M.  Monoucour,  it  is  very  gregarious,  being 
found  in  numerous  flocks,  which  walk  and  run,  but  rarely 
fly,  and,  when  they  do,  seldom  rise  more  than  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Even  when  pursued  they 
trust  most  to  their  speed  m  running. 


SciiirLil  nalurnlists  Imve  givcu  accounts  rjf  tbr  Apaiiii  In 
u  doinL'^tic  stutf.  Its  dcx-ility  and  attBthmcint  trj  ninri  aire 
remarkable.  '  The  Agami,'  aavii  Monoiirour.  '  U  noi  only 
(unii>J  easily,  but  l.■CTonlc^i  attut'licil  in  its  benefactor  wiih 
Hlllhc  fondness  and  fidclitj  of  llic  clci;i;  undof  this  dispiiMiliini 
it  ahowtt  iJif  most  u]n.-([iiivuriil  jiroufs.  When  breil  Uji  in  llie 
house,  it  loads  Its  muster  ivilli  l  ares'vefi.  and  folluws  tlio- 
t'lms  ;  and  if  it  i-unifeiv^s  a  dislike  tu  ]HirBon9  on  arcuuiiit,  of 
iheir  Eirbiddintr  figure,  their  nfft-nfiivc  s:nel],  oruf  injurieB 
received,  it  will  pursue  Ihi'm  sdinetLmcf*  lu  a  tonsiiknable 
ili^tanc-e.  biting  tlu-ir  U'i:^^,  mid  tL-sfitNint;  e*tTV  niEirk  id'  dis- 
[ilfasure-  It  uln'ys  tlif  vtiii-e  nf  its  master^  alul  even  an- 
swers to  tlic  r:ill  all  tlKi^ci  ti)  wlium,  it  bears,  no  grudfiu. 
It  is  fund  fif  raivini^c!^,  and  offers  its  head  ami  uutk  la  be 
fllmkt'd;  and.  if  onnc  atrrustmnu'il  to  these  ItimSlinrilivs,  it 
become*  trtmbltisimie,  and  will  nut  be  s^^li^^lJe[l  without  tod- 
tinu'iil  fmidliiijr.  It  niake^^  ils  appL'ai'niuT  :iK  iiften  as  its 
inaster  sits  down  lu  table,  and  lie|^iiia  w  llh  dris'ing  out  1  lie 
dij^s  and  cats,  and  lakinf;  p-issessinti  uf  Ihe  room;  fir  il  is 

i^isiinalL'  and  bold.  iLmL  il  Lit^vur  }  iehUn  and  ofieii.  atler  a 
luugli  battle,  can  put  a  niiddlt- ■■i/ed  dog  l^j  llig|»l.  It  avoids 
the  bites  of  its  aiitugunisi,  by  rUJn^  in  tlii-  uir,  ;irid  rfliiUules 
with  vij5ent  bluws  with  it-i  liill  and  nalla,  aimed  rliieKy  at 
the  eve*:  and  atlf^r  il  f^aiiis  the  supen'iifiR-  -iljuirtiksjllio 
D.gitizec  oy 
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yinbxf  with  ths  utmost  xuicottr,  and,  if  not  parted,  will 
destn^  the  fbgitiTe.  By  its  interaouzse  vlth  man,  its  in- 
stinct  became  moulded  like  that  of  the  dog ;  and  we  are 
Bimisd  that  it  can  be  trained  to  tend  a  nock  of  sheep. 
It  even  shows  a  decree  of  jealouar  of  its  rivals;  for,  when 
at  table,  it  bites  fiercely  the  naked  legs  of  the  negroes,  and 
other  doiOBatios,  who  come  near  its  master.' 

The  peculiar  noise  which  these  birds  make,  without  open- 
ing the  bill,  is  one  of  their  most  remarkable  characteristics. 
This  noise  is  no  doubt  produced  by  a  peculiar  conformation 
of  the  orgsu  of  sound.  According  to  Pallas,  the  larynx, 
which  ia  on  the  outside  of  the  breut,  is  about  as  thick  as 
a  Bwu'i  quill  and  ahnost  bony,  bectmes  much  mora  slender, 
loose,  ana  cartilaginous  when  it  enten  within  the  breast, 
whora  two  semicyundrical  canals  of  a  membranous  texture, 
and  capable  of  bein^  extended,  proceed  from  it  The  air- 
bag  on  the  rigrht  side  descends  to  the  pelvis,  and  within 
tiw  Imast  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four  cells  by  transverse 
membranes.  The  air-bag  on  the  left  side  is  narrower. 
VosmaSr  tells  us  that  the  sound  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  wild  cry,  interrupted  by  a  call  somewhat  like  *  scheick, 
scherck,'  and  then  follows  the  characteristic  noise  somewhat 
resembling  the  cooing  of  pigeons.  It  utters,  in  this  way, 
five,  six,  or  seven  times,  with  precipitation,  a  hollow  noise 
nearly  resembling  the  syllables  '  too,  too,  too,  too,  too,  too,' 
resting  upon  the  last  a  very  long  time,  and.  sinking  the 
sound  gradually  till  it  terminates.  During  this,  the  breast 
is  seen  to  heave,  as  in  birds,  while  singing,  though  the  bill 
remains  shut  Itia,  no  doubt,  produced  vy  the  air  pressed 
up  from  the  lower  air-bags  on  tne  right  and  left  above  de- 
scribed, whidi  meeting  with  the  transverse  membranes  in 
its  passage,  causes  them  to  vibrate  and  sound,  and  this  is 
oonunnnicated  to  the  surrounding  muscles,  and  by  these  to 
the  extenud  air ;  so  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  ventrilo- 
quism, and  requires  not  the  bill  to  be  opened  ia  order  to  be 
heard. 

The  Agami.  like  the  rest  of  the  alectorides,  builds  no  nest, 
but  scratches  a  shallow  place  at  the  root  of  a  tree  where  it 
deposits  its  eggs,  from  ten  to  sixteen  in  number,  and  of  a 
lignt  green  cdour.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  hen's 
egg,  and  oS  a  rounder  form.  The  down  remains  a  long  time 
on  the  young,  and  grows  into  lug  silky  plumes  very  close, 
like  ftir,  ana  it  Is  not  tUI  tter  an  oae^tnir&  the  size  of  the 
adult  birds,  that  the  true  feaUien  ai^eor. 

Br.  Latham  tell  us,  that '  one  of  these  Agamia,  a  young 
Urd,  found  its  frar  into  a  farm-yard  in  Surrey,  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  poultry.  It  was  perfectly  tame,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  accompanied  the  hounds  for  tluree  inUcs,  and  kept 
up  with  them.  It  was  last  in  the  possessitm  of  Lord  Stanley, 
but  died  on  its  way  into  Lancaahire.' 

A'OAP^,  the  plural  of  the  Greek  n^am},  {agape,) 
which  signifies  love,  or  charity.  In  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  agapm  were  those  meetings  of  the 
early  believen,  vbeie  mey  sat  and  ate,  at  a  common 
table,  of  ibod  which  had  been  provided  by  the  voluntary 
ccmtributions  of  the  members  of  the  society,  the  enter- 
tainment bdng  ooiudnded  with  Oie  holy  Uu.  These  meet- 
ings, which  were  usually  held  in  me  same  house  or 
apartment  in  which  they  assembled  for  divine  worship,  are 
at  least  mentioned  once  in  the  Nao  Testament,  namely,  in 
the  12th  v^rse  of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  where  it  is  said  of  cer- 
tain unworthy  brethren,  'these  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of 
charity the  Greek  word  here  is  agape.  It  is  probable 
also  that  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  same  thing  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20, 
where  bis  language  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  agapee 
had  been  originally  instituted  chiefly  tor  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord  s  Supper.  But  whe- 
ther they  arose  in  this  way,  or  from  those  feelings  of  brother- 
hood and  that  diarity  towards  their  poorer  brethren  which 
were  80  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  ust  fbllowera  of  Chris- 
tiani^.  both  by  the  religion  they  professed  and  the  circum- 
Btonoes  amidst  which  they  were  [Aaced,  it  is  certain  that  even 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles  these  meetings  had  been  occasion- 
ally pm^erted  from  the  purpose  of  their  institution.  St  Paul, 
in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  chains  the 
Corinthians  that,  when  they  came  togeUier  into  one  place, 
'  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  other  his  o^n  supper ;  and 
one  is  hungry  and  another  is  drunken.'  And  he  continues, 
'  What?  have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?'  con- 
cluding, after  an  explanation  of  the  solemn  and  spiritual 
manner  in  which  the  holy  supper  ought  to  b*  partaken  of, 
with  the  general  direction, '  'Wherefore,  my  breuiren,  when 
ye  come  together  to  eat,  tarry  one  fbr  another.   And  if  any 


man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at  home.*   These  love-feasts  also 

five  great  occasion  of  scandal  to  the  enemies  of  the  faith, 
he  reader  may  find  an  account  of  the  accusations  of  which 
they  were  made  the  groundwork  by  some  of  the  p^j^  writers 
in  ttie  sixteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  History.  They  seem, 
however,  to  have  continued  to  be  generally  celebrated  fin: 
several  centuries.  Ecclesiastical  writers  mention  three  kinds 
of  them, — first,  those  which  took  place  at  marriages,  called 
the  nuptial  or  connubial  agapoc,  to  which  the  bishop  or  pastor 
was  usually  invited :  second,  the  anniversary,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  natal  agape,  which  were  held  in  the  churches 
on  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs:  and,  thud,  the  funeral 
agape,  at  the  interments  of  members  of  the  congregation. 
Ilie  celebration  of  the  love-feasts  in  the  churches  wa*  at 
length  expressly  forbidden  by  the  25th  canon  of  the  council 
of  Laodioea,  in  a.d.  364 ;  although  the  enactment  woald 
seem  for  a  considerable  time  not  to  have  been  quite  effectual, 
since  we  find  it  repeatedly  renewed  by  subsec^uent  councils. 
Nor  does  the  practice  under  improved  regulations  appear  to 
have  been  discontinued  in  all  circumstances  by  the  heads  of 
the  church.  In  the  sixth  century,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Bede,  Pope  Gregory,  in  his  instructions  to  Austin  when  he 
sent  him  to  Britain  to  convert  the  Saxons,  advised  him  to 
aUow  the  new  converts  to  feast  together  on  saints'  ddrs,  and 
the  anniversaries  of  the  dedication  of  the  ehturches,  not  in 
the  chinches  themselves,  but  in  sheds  ihshioned  with  green 
bou^  cloae  by  them,  to  the  gbry,  he  says,  of  God,  as  they 
had  formerly  done  to  die  honour  the  deviL  A  great  deal 
of  ingenious  speculation  has  been  expended  in  the  attempt 
to  discover  traces  of  the  Christian  agape,  both  among  tlie 
Jews  and  pagans  before  the  institution  of  our  religion, 
and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  church.  But  the  only  thing 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  primitive  love-feast  is  tlie  prac- 
tice which  has  been  introduced  under  the  same  name  by 
certain  modem  sects,  especially  the  Moravians  and  the 
Sanderaanians. 
AGAPHITE.  [See  TunquoiaE.] 
AGARI'CI A,  (Lamouroux.)  The  mushroom  madrmoie, 
a  genus  of  coral  madrepores,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
in  form  to  mushrooms  {Agarid).  The  animal  inhabitants 
of  a^aricia  are  imknown,  with  the  exception  of  a  rin^ 
species  observed  by  H.  L»ueur  on  the  shore  of  St  Thomas 
in  the  AntilleB.  Lamarck  enumarates  five,  and  Parkinson 
seven  species. 

AGAHICUS  is  the  generic  name  by  which  all  the 
species  of  mushrooms  properly  so  called  are  collectively 
known.  It  comprehends  such  plants  of  the  flingus  tribe, 
as  have  a  cap  (or  pileus)  of  a  fleshy  nature,  supported  upon 
a  distinct  stsJk,  and  a  number  of  parallel  unequal  vertical 
plates  or  gills  arising  out  of  the  cap,  and  inclosing  the  par- 
ticles by  which  the  species  are  reproduced ;  particles  which 
the  vulgar  call  seeds,  and  the  learned  sporules.  This  genus 
consists,  according  to  the  latest  writers,  of  not  fewer  than  a 
thousand  species,  inhabiting  meadows,  and  heaths,  and 
rocks,  and  mosses  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  in  all 
Europe,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  temperate  rc^^s 
of  the  earth.  Among  them,  a  large  proportion  are  poison- 
ous, a  few  ore  wholesome,  but  by  for  the  greater  are  ^to- 
get]»r  unknown  in  regard  to  their  action  upon  the  human 
constitution.  The  species  arc  often  extremely  similar; 
there  ia  no  means  of  distinguishing  botanirally  the  tribes 
that  are  poisonous  fVom  such  as  are  wholesome,  but  in 
every  case  practice  is  requisite  to  determine  that  point  inde- 
pendently of  general  structure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  use  of  wild  mushrooms  is  so  dangerous,  and  that  a 
French  botanist,  of  no  little  celebrity,  would  never  suffer  any 
to  be  brought  to  his  table  that  had  not  been  raised  by  art  in  a 
garden.  Indeed  there  is  this  most  remarkable  feet  con- 
nected with  their  qualities;  a  fact  which  seems  to  show 
that  their  properties  depend  upon  cKmate  and  situation,  and 
accidental  circumatancea,  rather  than  upon  any  specific  pecu- 
liarities ;  those  kinds  which  are  wholesome  in  one  country  are 
not  so  in  another ;  thus,  in  Great  Britain,  the  commm  mush- 
room (Agaricu*  campestris,  flg.  \.),  the  fairy  ring  agaric 
{A.  prxttetuis.  Jig.  2.J,  and  the  A.  Georgit,  are  the  onl^ 
sorts  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  eat;  while  the  Fly  aganc 
CA.  muscarius,  fig.  3.J  and  A.  vironts  (jig.  4.J  are  ex- 
bxjmely  poisonous.  But  in  other  countries  of  Europe  it  is 
different.  In  Franco,  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  Russia, 
a  usual  aliment  is  afforded  by  a  great  variety  of  species 
which,  although  very  common  in  this  country,  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  eat;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the 
dangerous  A.  muscarius  is  a  species,of^bod  in  Kamtsehatka. 
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"We  propree  to  point  out  in  this  article  vhat  the  distinc- 
tions are,  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eatable 
and  pc^nous  species  may  be  lect^nued,  became  fbn  reader 
of  such  a  work  as  this  would  be  more  tikdv  to  be  misled 
by  imperfbcl  descriptions  than  benefited  by  speculative 
distinctions.  We  shall  ^erefbte  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
easy,  plain,  and  intelligible  observations,  which  it  is  to  be 
homd  cannot  possibly  lead  to  error. 

Ot  the  thousand  species  thus  much  is  certiUn,  that  all 
havine  the  following  characters  are  poisonous : — 

1.  Such  as  have  a  cap  very  thin  in  proportion  to  the 
gills. 

2.  Such  as  hare  the  stalk  growing  from  one  side  of  the 
cap. 

3.  Those  in  which  the  gills  are  all  of  equal  length. 

4.  Such  as  have  a  milky  juice. 

$.  Such  as  deliquesce ;  that  is,  run  speedily  into  a  dark 
watery  liquid. 

6.  And  lasdv,  e\-ery  one  that  has  the  collar  that  sur- 
rounds the  stalk  filamentous,  or  resembling  a  spier's  web. 

Ilie  following  are  the  eatabU  kinds  that  can  he  safely 
employed  in  Great  Britain : — 

A.  canq>e9tri»t  tile  common  mushroom,  (fig.  1 ,)  the  species 
that  is  so  commonly  raised  artificially  for  food.  Inis  is 
readily  known  in  any  state  by  tts  fragrant  odour,  by  wUch 
alone  it  may  be  always  rect^nized,  and  the  absence  of  which 
is  extremely  suspicious.  When  in  a  very  young  state,  it 
resembles  littie  snow-white  balls,  which  are  called  buttons; 
afterwards  it  acquires  a  stalk,  separates  its  cap,  and  becomes 
shortly  conical,  with  liver-coloured  gills,  and  a  white  thick 
tteshy  cap,  marked  with  a  few  particles  of  grey.  At  a  more 
advanced  age  the  cap  is  concave,  the  colourjgrey,  and  the  gills 
bhck ;  in  this  state  it  is  called  a  JUm.  Tot  tiie  raethiu 
rultivating  it,  and  fbr  its  physiological  characters,  seeHusB- 
aooM. 

A.  Gem^i  is  like  the  latter,  but  Hs  gills  are  always  veir 
pole,  and  its  flavour  inferior.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  weigh 
as  much  OS  fourteen  pounds. 

A.  prafengu,  or  oreades,  the  i^iry-ring  mushroom,  is  so 
well'  known  liy  its  popular  designation  as  to  require  no 
description.  Well  may  it  have  gained  that  name ;  fbr,  in 
flRTQer  times,  there  would,  doubtless,  be  ^reat  difficulty  in 
imagining  how  such  productions  could  spnng  up  in  a  few 
bours  in  the  regular  rings  they  appear  in,  without  the  aid 
of  some  supernatural  agency.  The  use  to  which  this  species 
15  usually  applied  is  that  of  being  powdered  and  mixea  with 
rich  sauces,  afler  having  been  previously  strung  upon  a  line, 
and  dried  in  the  shade. 


There  are  many  other  harmless  species,  but  for  further 
details  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Greville's  Memoir  'On  the 
Eecident  Fungi  of  Great  Britain'  {Trans.  Wtm.  Soe., 
Td.  IT.),  and  also  to  a  woA  by  Dr.  Badhus,  bearin;  a 


nmHar  title,  and  more  ncentiy  published;  at  the  same  time 
we  would  suggest  attention  to  the  &Uowvig  case 

A  lieutenant  in  tiie  Fmich  army  ate  some  mushnwms 
supposed  to  be  of  a  wholesome  kind,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
At  seven  in  the  evening  he  was  attacked  with  severe  ooUc ;  at 
ten  his  wife  h^an  to  experience  the  same  sensations,  at* 
tended  with  nausea.  In  tbe  course  of  the  night  they  were 
both  attacked  with  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  aocoin- 
panied  by  intense  thirst.  This  was  succee<ted  by  severe 
cramps,  and  the  pulse  became  hard,  weak,  rapid,  and 
irregular.  At  ten  the  next  morning  the  husband  died,  and 
the  wife  at  six  in  the  evening.  But  the  person  from  whom 
the  agarics  had  been  procured,  as  well  as  all  his  family,  had 
eaten  abundantiy  of  them  without  inconvenience.  Upon  a 
careful  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  latter  had  well  salted, 
then  boiled  fer  some  time,  and  afterwards  pressed  the 
agarics  before  eating  them, — precautions  which  the  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant  had  neglected. 

AGA'SIAS,  a  Greek  sculptor  cS  Ephcsus,  whose  age  u 
not  accurately  known.  The  statue  now  at  Rrane  called  the 
Borgbese  Fighter,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  skill  in  re- 
presenting a  figure  in  action,  and  also  shows  a  careful  study 
of  external  anatomy,  is  the  woA  of  this  Agasias.  On  the 
support  behind  the  figure  is  the  following  inscriptirai  in 
Greek— 4jran(U  the  ton  qf  Doritheut  ofBphenu  made  it. 

A'GATE,  an  ornamental  stone  used  in  jewellery,  and  for 
some  purposes  in  the  arts:  it  ii  sometimes  called  Scotch 
pebble.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  a^a-n/v  (achates), 
a  stone  described  by  Thec^hrastus,  and  which,  he  says,  came 
from  the  river  Achates,  in  Sicily ;  now  the  Drillo,  in  the 
Vfd  di  Noto.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
form  under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almoat  in  a  state  of 
puri^,  constituting  in  the  agate  98  ymt  eent  ct  the  mineral. 
The  silioeous  particles  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the 
transparency  of  roek  crystal,  but  a  translucent*  sometimes 
almost  opaque  substance,  wUh  a  resinous  or  waxy  fracture ; 
and  a  variety  of  shades  of  colour  are  produced  by  a  minute 
quantity  of  iron.  The  same  stone  sometimes  contains  parts 
of  different  degrees  of  translucency,  and  of  various  shades  of 
colour ;  and  ue  endless  combinations  of  these  produce  the 
beautiflil  and  singular  internal  forms,  fbr  which,  tt^her 
with  the  high  pouah  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates 
are  wiaed  as  ornamental  atones.  Although  occasion^ly 
fbund  in  other  rocks,  they  are  most  nsually  met  with  in  that 
varied  of  the  trap  toA»  called  Ant>'gdalad  or  Mandelstetn, 
fbrming  dataehed  rounded  nodules,  not  cemented  to  the  base 
or  mass  of  Ow  rock,  but  easily  separable  from  it.  and  having 
generally  a  Oiki  l^vrof  green  eartii  interpoeBd,  and  a  rough 
irregular  exterkir.asif  moulded  on  tbe  asperities  of  the  riMs 
of  a  pre-existing  cavity.  The  siliceous  particles  have  <Aen, 
but  fer  from  oonstanUy.  arranged  themselvee  in  thin  layers 
parallel  to  the  external  suifeee  of  tbe  nodule ;  sometimes 
the  nodule  is  not  solid,  but  a  hollow  space  is  left  in  it,  studded 
with  crystals  of  quarts ;  and  not  unflrequentiy  crystals  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  other  minerals,  totally  distinct  in  com- 
position from  that  of  the  agate,  are  supenmpoeed  on  those 
quartz  crystals. 

Tbe  theory  of  tbe  ftnrmation  of  agates  is  a  problem  of 
great  diffloulty,  and  we  must  be  much  Anther  advanced 
than  we  are,  in  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  processes  of 
nature  in  theminerai  kingdom,  befbie  we  can  expect  to  throw 
any  light  on  this  very  obaonie  sidiject.  The  great  sopply 
of  agatesisfJrom  aobasorracfa  to  which  all  geoJogists  now 
assign  an  igneoiis  origia,  anak^oos  to  that  of  lava  in  ex- 
isting volcanoa.  The  theory  divides  itself  into  two  parts : 
first,  the  formation  of  the  cavities  in  whioh  the  agates  are 
fonnd;  and.  secondly,  the  filling  of  these  cavities.  "With 
regard  to  the  first,  we  have  many  analogies  from  modem 
lavas,  and  from  procesaei  of  art,  to  guide  us  to  a  pretty  »a- 
tiiflKtoy  conclusion.  Gases  are  evolved  in  great  quanttties 
by  volcanoa,  and  if  produced  at  the  same  instant  with  •  flow 
of  lava,  they  would  rise  in  bubbles  in  ths  melted  mass :  but 
in  pit^ortion  as  that  became  more  viscid  tiiey  would  rise 
with  greater  difficulty  to  the  surface,  and  when  it  consolidated 
would  fcrra  cavities,  the  shape  of  which  would  be  determined 
^  the  nature  of  the  praainre  of  the  sunenndfaigviidd  lava. 
To  aeeount  fbr  Oie  filling  up  i^  tbe  eavities  uiree  theories 
have  been  proposed :  one  supposes  the  Mlieemis  matter  to 
have  been  introdooed  in  aqueous  solution  ftom  without,  and 
to  have  been  gsadnaHy  depcsited  in  the  cavities ;  another, 
that,  in  obedienee  to  some  pectdiar  laws  of  attraction,  it  has 
sqiarated  from  tfte  rest  <rf  the  mck,  and  insinuated  itself  into 
tiw  hollows  Mt  by  the  gasss;  and  a  third,  that  these  hoikivs 
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were  filled  by  the  HubUmatioD  of  the  silica  and  other  mate- 
rials ftora  the  rest  of  the  mass  the  action  of  heat.  Each 
hypothesis  ia  supported  by  particular  cases,  which  it  satis- 
factorfly  explains,  but  there  are  probably  as  many  against  as 
in  favour  of  each ;  all  of  them  imply  conditions  of  chemical 
action  different  ftom  anything  of  which  we  have  had  expe- 
rience. We  frequently  find,  it  is  true,  masses,  of  siUceous 
petrified  wood  in  which  hollows  of  the  tree  have  been  filled 
with  agate,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  many  nodilles  found 
in  the  trap  rocks ;  and  that  the  matter  of  the  agate  must 
have  been  mtroduced  into  the  wood  by  aqueous  infiltrations 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but,  in  tliis  case,  me  whole  substance 
of  the  sustaining  mass,  the  wood,  is  penetrated  by  siliceous 
matter;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  infiltration,  in  the 
case  of  the  trap  rocks,  consists  in  the  absence  of  any  trace 
in  the  rock  of  the  channel  by  which  the  solution  of  siliceous 
matter  could  have  arrived  at  the  cavity.  The  following 
section  of  an  agate  is  a  good  example  of  the  filling  up  of  a 
caviw  by  inflltratioD,  fi>r  it  is  evident  that  the  sihceous  matter, 
in  whatever  way  it  may  have  arrived,  was  introduced  at  the 
point  a,  and  that  there  was  a  gradual  deposition  of  it  Such 
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examples  would  be  more  frequently  met  with,  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  external  coat  to  tell  us  in  what  direction  to 
slit  the  stone :  tiiis  same  specimen  mi^ht  have  been  cut  in 
many  directions  without  throwing  any  hght  upon  its  mode  of 
fiMmation.  and  the  section  we  now  see  was  an  aecidental  cut 
in  the  right  direction.  An  attentive  ecauideration  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  voleanos  may  lead  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion ; 
for  although  agates  faiaTe  not  been  found  in  Uvas,  cavities 
in  them  are  often  partially  or  entirely  filled  with  minerals 
distinct  from  any  in  the  rest  of  the  rock. 

Agates  are  <men  found  as  loose  pebbles  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  or  in  gravel,  but  in  those  cases  they  have  been  derived 
fix)m  the  disintegration  of  Amjr^daloids,  the  base  of  which  is 
ver^  oiten  subject  to  decomposition  when  exposed  to  air  and 
moisture,  and  then  the  siliceous  nodules  fall  out.  They 
vary  in  size  from  that  of  millet  seed  to  a  foot  in  diameter ; 
but  one.  two,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  are  the  most . 
common. 

The  Btones  distingniished  by  mineralogtsts  and  lapidaries 
by  the  names  of  cam3ian,  ealcedony,  onyx,  sardonyx,  Xlbcha- 
stone,  bloodstone,  c^tysoprase,  and  plasma,  are  so  closely 
alUed  to  agate,  that  tbey  may  be  conveniently  desmbed 
under  this  head.  In  chemical  composition  they  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable, except  in  the  case  of  the  chrysoprase  by  its 
colouring  matter. — Cahnklian,  so  called  braause  some 
kinds  are  of  a  tlesh  coloiu:  {camu,  Latin  for  flesh),  is  that 
varietjr  of  a  uniform  colour  which  is  of  most  common  occur- 
rence :  camehans  are  never  figured  or  striped.  The  colours 
are  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  the  deep  clear  red  being  Uie 
rarest  and  most  valuable.  The  great  supply  of  cornelians 
is  fttnn  J^Mui,  where  they  exist  in  vast  quantities,  and 
they  are  also  imported  from  Bombay,  being  collected  in  the 
province  of  Giuierat;  but  the  best,  acooroing  to  Niebuhr, 
come  from  the  gulf  of  Cambav.  Many  of  the  antique  gems 
are  engraved  in  camelian,  and  it  is  now  much  used  for  ^als. 
— Calcbdony,  so  called  from  having  been  early  found  at 
Calchedon  (sometimes  incorrectly  written  Chalcedon)  in  Bi- 
thynia,  opposite  ConstuitinopLe,  is  also  of  a  uniform  colour, 
generally  of  a  milky  white  or  pale  yellow,  like  turbid  jelly, 
often  with  an  internal  wavy  structure  in  the  form  of  stalac- 
tites, and  very  generally  with  a  peculiar  mammitlary  suriace. 
it  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  in 
Iceland,  in  Cwnwall,  and  many  places  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  otlior  countries ;  sometimes  in  large  masses,  frun 


which  cupe  and  other  vessels  are  formed.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
and  as  tuought  to  Rome  from  Carthage.~ONTX.  In  this 
agate  the  siliceous  particles  are  arran^d  in  alternating  ho- 
rizontal layers  of  opaque  white  and  translucent  blue,  grey,  or 
brown ;  and  because  these  have  a  resemblance  to  the  marks 
on  the  human  nail,  the  stone  was  called  from  Uie  Greek 
word  for- nailf  ovvi^  (onyx).  It  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  was  employed  by  them,  as  it  is  now,  for  those  beautifiil 
gems  called  cameos,  the  figure  being  cut  out  of  tin  opaque 
white,  the  dark  part  formmg  the  ground,  or  the  contrary. 
It  is  most  valuable  when  the  contrast  of  ct^urs  is  strong, 
and  when  the  layer  is  thick  enough  to  give  a  high  relief  to 
the  object  to  be  engraved.  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris, 
there  is  an  antique  cameo  cut  out  of  an  onyx  with  four  layers, 
representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  eleven  inches  by 
nine,  which  ia  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  existence. 
Agates  with  an  onyx  structure  are  not  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly among  calcedonies,  but  the  finest  are  brought 
from  India.  Cameos  are  sold  at  Rome  which  are  made 
from  a  thick  shell,  having  different  coloured  layers  like 
,  an  onyx. — Sardonyx  is  a  variety  of  onyx  which  is  sup- 

Cd  by  some  td  have  received  its  name  from  having  been 
ght  from  Sardes,  in  Lydia.  By  others  it  has  been  said 
that  the  name  comes  from  Sardo,  the  Greek  name  oi 
Sardinia,  there  being  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
Carthaginians  brought  the  stones  from  dtat  island,  and  ex- 
ported them  during  their  occupation  of  it  In  tlus  the  opaque 
white  alternates  with  a  rich  deep  orange  brown  of  considerable 
tmnslucency,  and  as  this  is  of  rare  occurrence  the  sardonyx 
is  of  greater  value.  The  finest  are  brought  from  the  east, 
and  some  antique  gems  are  formed  of  them. — Mocha- 
aTONEs  and  iioss  agates  are  semitransparent  calcedony, 
including  various  ramified  forms,  produced  by  iron,  manga- 
nese, bitumen,  and  chlorite  or  green  earth,  but  sometimes 
also,  as  has  been  proved  by  Daubenton  and  Mac  Culloch. 
produced  by  the  presence  of  real  vegetable  bodies,  such  as 
conferva  and  mosses.  The  first  are  found  in  Guzzerat,  but 
received  their  name  from  having  been  brought  from  Mocha, 
in  Arabia. — Blood-stonu  is  a  green  ^ate  coloured  by 
chlorite,  with  numerous  bright  red  spots  like  drops  of  blood ; 
called  also  heliobtqiie  and  oriental  jasper.— Chrysoprasi 
(from  -xpyaiot,  chruseos,  beautifViI — and  Trpdaoy,  praaon, 
a  leek)  ia  a  rare  apple-green  calcedony.  found  in  Silesia, 
which  owes  its  <»lour  to  the  presence  of  the  metal  nwkel ; — 
and  Plasua  is  another  scarce  jpreen  semitransparent  cdce- 
dony,  but  of  a  dark  tint,  which.  intheqinnionofMacCiiUwdi. 
is  coloured  by  chlorite. 

The  great  supply  of  the  figured  agates  of  commerce  is 
from  Oberstein,  in  the  old  Palatinate,  about  thirty  miles 
east  of  Treves,  and  forty -five  miles  south  of  Coblenz.  When 
they  were  used  as  buttons,  knife-handles,  &c.,  the  trade 
was  more  extensive  than  at  present  They  are  found  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  at  the  Hill  of  Kinnoul, 
near  Perth,  when  there  is  an  unygdaloidal  trap  veiy  AiU  of 
fine  specimens. 

AGATHA'RCHIDES.  a  Greek  writer  on  geography,  a 
native  of  Cnidos,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  VI.,  called  Philometor,  king  of  Egypt,  (who  rdgited 
from  B.C.  181  to  145,)  and  wrote  numerous  works  on  geo- 
graphy, and  among  them,  one  on  the  Erythrsan  Sea. 

This  work  is  now  only  known  to  us  by  extracts  from  the 
first  and  fifUi  books  preserved  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Pho- 
tius,  and  some  extracts  in  the  compiler  Diodonu.  The 
works  of  Agatbarchides  doubtiess  contained  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information,  as  we  may  fairly  infer  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fragments  which  remain.  He  is  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  attributes  the  annual  rim  <tf  the  Nile  to 
the  periodical  rains  in  the  upper  regions  of  that  river: 
(Dioaonu.  I,  41.)  he  has  left  a  very  minute  and  curious 
account  of  the  mode  of  working  the  gold  mines  whioh  lay 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  and  he  is  the  first 
extent  writer  who  has  mentioned  the  cirafTe  or  camelo- 
pard  (CamelopardaUs),  a  singular  quadruped  peculiar  to 
the  African  continent 

His  remarks  on  the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  and  on 
the  inhabitante  of  the  Red  Sea  coasts,  are  cunous,  and  prove 
him  to  have  been  an  inquisitive  and  careful  writer. 

What  remains  of  Agatbarchides  minr  be  seen  inHudaon's 
MirKT  Greek  Geographer*,  vol.  i.  The  description  of  the 
gold  mines  is  also  to  he  found  in  Diodorua.  iii..  12. 

AGATHE'MERUS.  a  G^k  writ»  who  Uved  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  and  wrote  a  shorl  treatiiw  oo 
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guonl  gaogr^ihy.  The  Gtwks  seem  to  have  amdied  them- 
lelves  Ibr  many  centuries  from  fhe  time  of  Heconotus  down- 
wards to  geogr^hical  inquiiy,  and  the  nation  was  at  no 
period  deficient  in  men  who  laboured  to  mve  precision  to  the 
science,  and  to  arrange  all  the  known  nets  in  systematic 
treatises.  What  we  are  now  labouring  to  ^  at  tfaie  present 
day,  AgathemeruB  attempted  for  his  age ;  though  his  work, 
as  we  now  possess  it,  is  merely  a  collection  of  short  heads, 
or  rather  a  kind  of  syllabus  for  a  set  of  lectures.  There  are 
two  books  extant,  of  which  the  second  is  so  conflised  and 
contradictory,  that  critics  are  disposed  to  assign  it  to  a  pupil 
of  A^themerus.  The  remains  of  Agathemerus  may  be 
seen  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geogra- 
uAer«.  His  first  chapter  contains  a  very  short  sketdi  of  the 
history  of  Geography  up  to  that  time,  with  the  names  of 
tlioae  vho  had  renderad  the  most  eminent  serriees  to  the 
sdenoe.  His  sixth  diapter  treats  of  the  spherical  ftsure 
of  tbe  rarth,  and  what  is  now  called  the  doctrine  of  the 
sfdiere,  &c. 

A'GATHIS  is  the  generic  name  given  by  botanists  to  the 
trees,  known  in  common  language  by  the  name  of  dammar 
aid  kawrie  pines.  These  plants  oelong  to  the  natural  order 
Conifero,  from  all  otiier  species  of  which  they  eare  known, 
firstly,  by  their  broad,  lance-shaped,  leatheiy  leaves,  the 
veins  in  which  are  numerous  and  nearly  parallel,  diverging 
a  little  at  the  base,  and  oonver^g  at  the  apNt;  and, 
secondly,  by  their  seeds  having  a  wmg  on  one  side  instead 
of  TOOceediog  from  the  end. 

The  dammar  pine  iagatkit  lQTarUhy<^a\  at  the  pinus 
dammara  of  Linnieus,  is  a  large  tree  found  on  the  very  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains  of  Amboyna,  Teroate,  and  in  many  of 
the  Molucca  Islai^  When  young  it  has  some^iine  of  the 
v^eet  of  a  young  eeto,  the  wood  <iS  which  it  is  sau  to  re- 
semble. It  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  hot-bouses  of 
curious  posons ;  but  is  of  little  value  except  for  its  resin, 
which,  when  pure,  is  white,  clear,  and  brittle  as  glass,  but  in 
time  becomes  amber  coloured. 

.  Its  timber  is  represented  to  be  light  and  of  inferior  quali^, 
wholly  unfit  for  any  situation  exposed  to  wet,  but  answemg 
turier&bly  well  for  in-door  purposes. 

The  kawrie  pine  {agathi*  Autiralit)  grows  only  in  New 
Zealand,  in  the  forests  of  which  it  attains  a  height  of  200 
feet,  with  a  stiaight  clean  stem,  which,  from  its  Ughtness 
and  toughness,  has  been  fbund  well  calculated  for  the  masts 
of  ships.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  dammar  pine  by  its 
narrower  and  more  acute  leaves,  and  by  its  more  rapid  mode 
of  growth. 

AOA'THOCLES,  a  Syracusan  of  low  extraction,  who 
becamemlerof  Syracuse,  andgieat  partof  Sicily.  Theprin- 
e^wl  erents  in  his  life  range  bBtween  the  years  330  and  289 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  and  is  said  to  have  worked  at 
his  ftther's  trade.  He  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  strength, 
and  capacity  for  enduring  labour.  In  the  outset  of  life,  he 
belonged  to  a  band  of  robbers ;  afterwards  he  served  as  a 
private  soldier,  and  in  that  capacity  gained  the  favour  o£  a 
patron  named  Damas,  who,  being  chosen  general  of  Agri- 
gentura,  advanced  him  to  the  rank  of  cbuiarch,  or  com- 
mander of  a  thousand  men.  On  the  death  of  Damas, 
who  bequeathed  his  great  wealth  to  his  wife,  Agathocl&t 
married  the  widow,  and  became  one  of  the  richest  citizens 
<tf  Syracuse.  In  this  state  of  hia  fortune,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  eloquooce  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  But 
Us  conduct  now  was  as  seditious,  as  his  former  Ufe  had  been 
pn^igate.  Not  content  irith  wealth  and  popularity,  he 
returned  to  bis  early  habits,  and  committed  continual  acts  of 
piney  against  his  countrymen. 

Tbe  constitution  of  Syracuse,  as  established  bv  Timoleon, 
was  democratical :  but,  in  the  outset  of  Agathocles'  political 
li&,  the  aristocratical  party,  headed  by  Soaistratus,  a  per- 
aonid  enemy  of  his  own,  drove  him  into  exile ;  and  he  re- 
treated into  Italy,  where  for  some  time  he  lived  as  a  soldier 
of  fmtune.  The  restoration  of  democracv,  and  the  banishment 

Soeistratus  and  his  friends,  enabletf  him  to  return.  The 
C^arthaginians  interfered  in  behalf  of  these  new  exiles  ;  and 
a  war  ensued,  in  which  Agathocles  bore  a  distinguished 
part :  but  he  was  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny,  and 
was  a  second  time  compelled  to  quit  Syracuse.  In  banish- 
Dunt,  he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  Carthage 
aad  Syracuse.  After  frequently  defeating  the  troops  of  we 
fiumer,  he  was  recalled,  under  the  pledge  of  an  oath  that  be 
would  attempt  nothing  against  the  democracy ;  and  he  was 
tbown  genefsd  and  protector,  Ibr  tbe  ostensible  purpose  of 
rvoncilmg  w  puttii^i  down  ftetion.  Stnmg  in  the  support 


of  his  own  mMcenafy  tnx^s,  united  with  lome  of  tbe  poorest 
and  most  despwate  of  tbe  dtixens,  he  proceeded  to  arrest 
and  execute  by  military  process  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratical party,  and  gave  up  their  adherents  to  the  fliry  of 
his  soldiery.  In  the  massacre  which  took  place,  four  thousand 

C arsons  are  said  to  have  been  murdered,  and  six  thousand  to 
ave  fted.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  latter,  those  of 
them  who  were  unable  to  acoompany  the  fligitives,  Ml  vic- 
tims to  the  soldiery. 

Agathocles  now  professed  to  have  fulfilled  his  dutf  in 
cleann^  the  city  of  tne  oligarchy,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  retinn^  into  pri^-atis  life :  but  he  knew  that  the  partners 
of  his  cnmes  could  not  maintain  themselves  without  lUs 
countenance.  At  their  call  he  consented  to  retain  his  office, 
on  condition  of  holding  it  without  a  colleague  (b.c.  317). 
He  did  not  assume  the  state  a  monarch,  but  exercised 
the  powers  of  the  most  absolute  king,  with  tbe  titie  of 
autocrator,  that  is,  ni/er  according  to  hit  own  fbawre. 
He  had  risen  as  the  champion  of  the  poor ;  and  be  fVil  filled 
his  former  promises  by  the  abolition  of  debts  and  the  distri- 
bution of  lands.  His  whole  career  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  bold  bad  man :  but  his  government  was  able,  and  in  quiet 
times  not  severe.  It  was  not  tilt  the  jealousy  at  the  discem- 
ing  rendered  bis  situation  difficult,  or  his  unbounded  ambi- 
tion prompted  him,  that  he  incurred  universal  hatred  by  the 
renewal  of  saqguinary  acts.  He  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  island;  and  succeeded  in  reducing  all  excejA  the 
subjects  of  Carthage.  But  the  Carthaginians  made  a  strong 
effort  to  crush  him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded.  He  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  (a.  c.  SOS),  his  subjects  nearly 
all  revolted,  and  a  siege  being  expected,  he  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  Syracuse.  In  tbe  following  year  he 
adopted  the  bold  plan  of  carrying  the  war  with  his  whole 
disposable  force  into  Africa :  hut  mtmey  was  required  for  this 
purpose;  and  his  contrivance  for  raising  it  seems  borrowed 
from  the  habits  of  bis  early  life.  He  offered  to  let  those 
who  feared  the  hardships  of  a  siege  retire  from  Syracuse, 
and  he  sent  an  armed  force  after  them  to  plundn  and  mur- 
der those  who  availed  themselves  of  tbe  permission.  Br 
this  atrocious  act  ho  at  once  gained  supplies,  and  revenged 
himself  upon  his  enemies. 

On  his  first  landing  in  Africa,  the  bold  measure  of 
Agathocles  appeared  to  prosper.  He  burnt  his  ships,  that  bis 
soldiers  might  nave  no  opportunity  of  retreat,  and  no  hope 
but  in  victory.  He  advanced  inland,  took  several  towns,  de- 
bated a  powerfhl  Cacthwrinian  force  sent  to  tmnwe  him, 
and  threw  Carthage  its^  into  great  alarm.  Meanwhile 
the  Cartiiuinians  prosecoted  in  vain  Uie  siege  of  Syracuse : 
but  a  new  taia^  Uueatmed  tbe  rule  of  Agatboetes,  team 
the  powerfVil  city  of  Agrigentum ;  which  profited  by  tbe  ex- 
haustion both  of  Carthage  and  Syracuse  to  invite  the  Sici- 
lians to  shake  off  the  dominion  of  both.  Agathocles  re- 
turned home  in  haste,  and  reduced  some  of  tbe  reralted 
cities.  But  the  forces  of  the  rest,  united  tmder  the  command 
of  Dein Derates,  a  Syracusan,  formerly  general  of  tbe  Greeks 
in  the  Carthaginian  army,  proved  too  strong  for  him. 
Moreover,  bis  presence  was  again  required  in  Africa,  where 
tbe  Carthaginians  had  repaired  their  losses,  and  regained 
their  ascendancy.  In  this  dilemma,  he  resorted  to  one  of 
those  infamous  measures  which  disgrace  his  talents  as  a 
soldier  and  statesman.  He  saw  the  probabiUty  that  the 
Syraouaans  might  call  in  Deinocrates  in  his  absence.  A 
public  festival  took  place  shortiy  before  his  intended  return 
to  bis  Aftican  army.  Being  a  man  of  popular  manners,  bo 
affected  to  mix  gaily  in  tbe  mirUi,  and  by  plying  the  people 
with  wine,  encouraged  them  to  open  their  hearts.  By  tMs 
insidious  device,  he  ascertained  who  were  bis  friends  and 
-who  his  enemies,  and  put  to  death  the  chief  men  of  the 
latter,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred. 

Whether  in  Sicily  at  Africa,  the  affairs  of  Agathocles 
never  prospered  in  his  absence.  He  was  received  on  his 
return  to  the  latter  country  by  a  mutiny  among  bis  troops, 
in  (»nsequence  of  his  son  Ajchagathus  having  been  dila- 
tory in  furnishing  their  pay.  On  that  occasion  his  popular 
eloquence  saved  him :  he  harangued  tbe  soldiery,  saying 
that  they  must  get  their  pay  ftom  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
booty,  Uke  the  \iCto^t  shouM  be  in  common.  But  the  neces- 
sity of  recovering  tbe  goodwill  of  bis  army  betrayed  him  into 
imprudencies.  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians  unadiisedly, 
and  lost  the  battle,  and  a  largo  portion  of  his  men.  He  was 
compelled  to  retreat  to  his  camp,  where  he  saw  that  liis 
TaahnesB  bad  set  the  soldiers  against  him^jnd  be  hadjwucaD 
to  j^fur that  thsy  would lene^ tl^ inutin^«f^^|c^im^^  tbe 
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arrears  of  pay.  He  therefure  fled  in  the  night,  accompa- 
nied by  Archagathus.  They  were  purBued,  and  Uie  son 
was  taJtcn :  the  father,  with  better  fortune,  reached  the 
ships  in  which  he  had  returned  from  Sicily,  and  esjcaped. 
All  his  sons  were  murdered  by  the  enraged  soldiers,  who 
then  made  terras  with  the  Carthaginians.  Agathoclea 
avenged  himself  in  kind  on  the  murderers  of  his  sons,  by  slay- 
ing the  kindred  of  those  who  had  served  with  him  in  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  Sicily,  he  found  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  troops,  and  several  of  the  cities,  had  gone  over  to 
Deinocrates,  who  himself  aspired  to  sovereignty.  He  there- 
fore made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  commenced 
a  war  against  the  exiles ;  whom  be  defeated*  and  treacher- 
ously slew  to  the  numoer  of  seven  thousand,  after  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms  under  assurance  of  safety.  But  he 
received  Deinocrates  with  favour,  and  appointed  him  his 
general ;  nor  did  any  enmity  thencefortn  occur  between 
them,  although  both  were  equally  ambitious  and  faithless. 
When  all  questions  were  settled  between  himself,  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  Deinocrates,  Agathoclee  found  it  easy  to 
reduce  the  revolted  cities  of  Sicily.  But  he  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  be  contented  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of'the 
island.  He  undertook  an  expedition  into  Italy  against  the 
Bruttii,  laid  the  Lipari  islands  under  contribution,  and 
plundered  their  temples,  but  was  obliged,  bv  severe  ill- 
ness, to  leave  his  main  designs  uncompleted.  While  in 
Italy,  he  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  and  on  the 
whole,  with  mingled  prosperity  and  adversity,  maintained 
the  character  of  a  mighty  potentate,  hut  a  severe  scourge  of 
mankind.  The  final  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  render 
Sicily  a  great  naval  power;  and  he  bad  advanced  far  and 
successfully  in  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  when  he 
died,  by  one  account,  in  consequence  of  a  miserable  and 
wasting  illness, — by  another,  in  consequence  of  poison  admi- 
nistered by  Msnon,  one  of  his  associates,  in  concert  with 
his  own  grandson.  Hisdeath  took  place  in  the  year  289  B.C., 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  after  a  reign  of  twentj'-eight  years. 

AGATH0D.«'M0N,  of  Alexandria,  a  raap-maker,  and 
apparently  the  author  of  the  maps  found  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
of  the  geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemious.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  tnat  Ptolemy's  work  was  accompanied  by  maps  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  that  a  tabular  system  of  Geo- 
graphy, like  his,  could  be  without  them.  Haps  on  plates 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  wrote  above 
500  years  before  Ptolemy.  But,  as  we  know  nothing  at 
all  about  the  age  of  Agathodsmon,  we  cannot  conclude,  as 
some  do,  that  he  constructed  Ptolemy's  maps  for  him.  It  is 
more  likely  that  he  was  a  later  editor  or  amender  of  them. 
In  the  Vienna  and  Venetian  MSS.,  the  following  note  in 
Greek  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  maps : — *  According  to  the 
eight  books  of  the  geographical  works  of  Claudius  Ptole- 
moius,  AgathodiBmon  of  Alexandria  delineated  the  whole 
earth.'  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  that  Agathodtemon 
was  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy.  But  this  does  not  seem 
to  he  quite  conclusive.  The  shape  which  Agathodccmon 
gave  to  the  different  countries  of  toe  earth,  maintained  its 
ground  on  modem  maps  till  the  system  of  regular  suneys 
became  in  use  ;  and  indeed  till  of  late  years,  many  features 
of  our  maps  were  only  the  traditional  delineations  of  the  old 
map-makers  of  Alexandria.  [See  Schoell,  vol.  ii.  Heeren. 
Defontibut  Ptolenum.    Ptolbm.«us,  Claudius.] 

AGA'VE,  in  Botany,  comprehends  those  plants  which 
gardeners  call  American  aloes.  It  consists  of  species  pro- 
ducing clusters  of  long,  stiff,  fleshy  leaves,  collected  in  a 
circle  at  the  top  of  a  very  short  stem,  and  bearing  flowers  in 
a  long  terminal  woody  scape.  With  doryantheg  and  yucca 
it  forms  in  the  natural  order  AmaryTlidaceie  a  case  of  high 
development,  both  in  vegetation  and  frnctiflcation,  com- 
pared with  what  is  more  generally  characteristic  of  that 
tribe.  If  a  crinum  or  an  amaryllis  had  the  stem  elongated 
into  a  woody  tnink,  instead  of  being  contracted  into  a  short 
disk,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  scaly  bulb,  the  affinity  between 
them  and  agave  would  at  once  be  obvious. 

There  an  many  species  of  this  genus,  one  only  of  which 
requires  to  be  mentioned. 

Agave  Americana,  or  the  American  aloe,  is  a  plant  which, 
when  full  grown,  has  a  short  cylindrical  woody  stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  hard,  fleshy,  spiny,  sharp-pointed,  bluish 
green  leaves,  about  six  feet  long,  and  ahogether  resembling 
those  of  the  arborescent  aloes.  Each  of  these  leaves  will 
continue  to  exist  for  many  years,  so  that  but  a  small  number 
have  withered  away  by  the  time  the  plant  has  acc|uired  its 
flitl  maturity.    It  is  commonly  strpposed  that  this  occurs 


only  at  the  end  of  one  himdred  years ;  but  this.'Hke  many 
other  popular  opinions,  is  an  error ;  the  period  at  which  the 
agave  arrives  at  maturity  varying,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  ten  to  fifty,  or  even  seventy  years,  hot  or  otherwise 
favourable  climates,  it  grows  rapidly  and  soon  arrives  at  the 
term  of  its  existence ;  but  in  colder  regions,  or  under  the 
care  of  the  gardener,  where  it  is  frequency  impracticable  to 
attend  to  all  the  circumstances  that  accelerate  its  develope- 
ment,  it  re<|uires  the  longest  period  that  has  been  assisned 
to  it.  Having  acquired  its  nill  growth,  it  finally  prothices 
its  gigantic  flower  stem,  after  which  it  perishes.  Tnis  stem 
sometimes  is  as  much  as  forty  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded 
with  a  multitude  of  branches  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
with  perfect  symmetry,  and  having  on  their  points  clusters 
of  greenish  yellow  flowers,  which  continue  to  be  produced  for 
two  or  three  months  in  succession.  The  native  country  of 
the  American  aloe  is  the  whole  of  Amerira  within  the  tro|)ies, 
from  the  plains  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  to  stations 
upon  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  between  9000  and 
10,000  feet.  From  these  regions  it  has  been  transferred  to 
almost  every  other  temperate  country  ;  and  in  Italy,  Sicfly, 
and  Spain,  it  has  already  combined  with  the  date  and  the 
palmetto  to  give  a  tropical  appeoronce  to  European  scenerr* 


'Ag»ve.] 

Independently  of  its  beauty  and  curiosity,  this  plant  is 
applicable  to  many  useful  purposes.  Its  sap  may  be  made 
to  flow  by  incisions  in  the  stem,  and  furnishes  a  fermented 
liquor,  oallod  by  the  Mexicans  pulque  ;  from  this  an  agree- 
able ardent  spirit,  called  vtno  mercal,  is  distilled.  The  fibres 
of  its  leaves  yield  the  Pita  flsx  or  thread ;  the  dried  flowering 
stems  are  an  almost  imperishable  thatch  ;  an  extract  of  the 
leaves  is  made  into  balls,  which  will  lather  water  like  soap ; 
the  fhwh  leaves  themselves  cut  into  slices  are  occasionally 
given  to  cattle ;  and  finally  the  centre  of  the  flowering  stem 
spUt  longitudinally  Is  by  no  means  a  bad  substitute  fbr  a 
European  razor  strop,  owing  to  minute  pnrticles  of  silica 
forming  one  of  its  constituents. 

AGE.  In  legal  acceptation,  a  person  is  said  to  be  of  aj^ 
when  he  has  passed  those  periods  of  his  life  at  whi6h  he  is 
supposed  to  nave  acquired  sufficient  discretion  to  enable 
him  to  do  certain  acts  end  enter  into  certain  contracts,  of 
which,  before  those  periods  have  arrived,  he  is  presumed  to 
be  incapable  by  reason  of  the  immaturity  of  his  understand- 
ing. The  common  law  of  England  appoints  certain  specific 
times  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  befbre  either  is  per- 
mitted to  form  contracts  and  incur  municipal  obligntions. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  a  man  may  take  the  oath 
of  Allegiance;  at  fburteen,  which  ttyt  many  punxwes  is  con- 
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udered  the  age  of  discretion,  b  penoD  of  either  sex  may 
choose  a  guaxdian,  and  may  also,  according  to  ancient 
autfaohtiea,  be  a  witnetM  in  courtH  of  justice ;  in  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  the  rule  is  at  the  preaant  day  considenbly 
relaxed,  for  children  o{  much  tenderer  years  are  frequently 
peimitiad  to  give  evidence,  having  been  |«eviouily  found 
eompetMat  upon  examination  to  undenrtuid  the  nature  of 
an  oath.  A  female  at  the  age  of  twelve  yewi,  and  a  male 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  yean,  may  make  a  valid  vill  of  per^ 
aonel  eatata,  if  j^oved  to  have  had  luAcient  undeirtanmng 
at  the  time  the  will  was  made ;  but  it  is  particularly  pravidea 
by  statute  that  no  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
shall  make  a  will  oF  lands.  At  tba  age  <rf  seventeen  yeai*. 
a  P^BCHk  (tf  eitber  sex  may  be  an  ueautot  or  exeontrix. 

With  reflect  to  matrimiHiy,  a  woman  may  by  law  am- 
sent  to  marriage  at  twelve,  and  a  man  at  fourteen  years  of 
age :  tfaougb,  by  several  statutes,  partiea  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  cannot  actually  marry  without  the  express 
oonaent  of  their  respective  parents  or  guaxdians.  [See 
Hajuliaok.]  The  age  of  twenty-one  years  is,  for  most 
civil  pujposes,  the  fuU  age  both  of  a  man  and  woman,  at 
which  period  persons  of  either  sex  may  mter  into  tlua  entire 
paaaeasion  of  their  real  and  pecsmal  eatates,  may  manage 
and  dispose  of  them  at  (heir  disoretion.  end  form  omtraeta 
and  engagements  €£  all  kinds  upon  their  own  aeooimt  A 
man  cauut,  however,  be  ordained  a  ^iest  tiU  twanty^our, 
nor  be  a  In^M^  till  thirty  years  of  age. 

With  respect  to  criminal  offences,  the  law  of  England 
Kgarda  the  age  of  fourteen  years  as  the  age  of  disoretion,  at 
wbich  the  human  mind  is  competent  to  dutingniah  between 
right  and  wrong;  a  person  of  either  sex,  therefore,  who 
bss  attained  that  age  u  liable  to  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  Under  the  age  of  seven  years,  a  child  is 
not  in  any  case  respramble  by  law  for  an  o^nce  committed 
by  him ;  put,  above  that  age,  and  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  if  it  dearly  appears  that  a  child  is  conscious  of  ttie 
natnie  and  wickedness  of  the  crime  he  commits,  he  may 
be  tried  and  punished  for  it.  A  very  singular  instance 
is  related  by  Mr.  Justice  Foatar  of  a  boy  mne  years  old, 
who,  undw  dnmmstaocee  of  malice  and  prrawditatiim,  had 
killed  bis  oomfWDiDtti  and  hidden  the  dead  body  with  much 
caie  and  cwmmg,  ud  who  was  tried  for  murder,  and  found 
gttfl^.  The  case  was  afterwards  eonaidered  1^  the  twelve 
jodges.  wbo  Uiought  that  tho  cirouinataaoe  of  hiding  the 
dead  body  proved  the  foot  of  ewacMusness  of  guilt,  and 
therefore  a  cepacia  of  distinguisfaing  good  from  evil,  inooo- 
sisteut  with  the  presumption  of  innocence  arising  from  the 
tender  age  the  child;  and  they  unanimously  agreed  that 
he  was  a  propor  suttject  for  capital  ^nishment.  Fostw's 
Cramt  Catef,  p.  72.  For  more  particular  intomatkm  on 
the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  Infant. 

AGB  (Physiology).  The  term  nS  human  existence  is 
divisible  into  distinct  periods,  each  of  whiidi  is  dirtiDgniriied 
^rf  chanustera  peoullu  to  itself.  These  characters,  as  for 
as  they  are  external,  are  obvions  to  every  ono ;  but  these 
external  characters  depend  on  intnrnal  states  which  are 
not  <^vious,  and  whioh  have  been  discovered  only  by 
careful  and  persevering  research.  And  the  curiona  and 
interesting  facts  which  uiose  researchea  have  disclosed,  show 
that  the  cnfferent  ^oeha  into  which  lifo  is  divided  are  not 
srbitrary  distinotions,  but  arise  naturally  out  of  conititutifHial 
diffuviees  in  the  aystoDj  dependent  on  different  phjrsio- 
logical  fMmditioiu.  The  nattmd  epochs  of  human  life  are 
sii,  namelv,  the  period  of  infancy,  childhood,  bovhood  or 
grUuwd,  adt^escence,  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  old  age. 
The  space  of  time  hioluded  in  the  fliat  four  of  these  periods 
is  fixed.  In  all  persons  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number 
of  yean,  a  definite  change  ui  the  sysl«a  uniform^  takes 
phoe,  in  consequence  of  which  4ie  peeuliarilies  vbxh  dis- 
tiagidsh  me  period  give  [daoe  to  wise  wfaidi  chaiaoteriae 
the  SHcoeeding.  Thus  die  period  of  infancy,  commencing  at 
larth,  extends  to  the  end  of  the  seoohd  year,  the  pdnt  of 
time  at  which  the  first  dentition  is  completed :  the  period  of 
ehildhoed,  oonunencmg  at  the  dose  of  tiieaetsond  year,  ex- 
tends to  the  termination  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  second  dentition  is  completed : 
the  period  of  boyhood  or  girlhood  extends  from  the  seventh 
or  eighth  year  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  age  of  puberty ; 
that  ia>  in  general,  in  this  oountry,  in  the  female,  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  y^r,  and  for  the  male,  frqm  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year :  the  period  of  adolescenoe 
extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  puberty  to 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  female,  ind  the  twcmty-fourtli  of 


the  male :  the  period  of  womanhood  extends  from  the 
twentieth,  and  oC  manhood,  from  the  twenty-fourth  year,  to 
.an  age  neither  determined  nor  determinable  with  any  degree 
of  exaotnesB ;  beesuse  the  point  of  time  at  which  mature 
age  lapses  into  old  age  difiers  in  every  individual.  It  differs 
in  many  cases  by  a  oonaiderahle  number  of  years ;  and  ii 
difiers  aovonUng  to  primitive  eonatitution.  to  the  manage- 
ment of  early  lofenoy  and  childhood;  aooording  to  revt- 
men,  ezMdae,  ocenpation,  physioal  and  mental,  and  tbe 
several  odier  cucumstanoea  ineuided  imderthe  general  term 
'motbqfk/e: 

It  is  an  observation  fomiUar  to  every  one,  that  some  per- 
sons are  older  at  fifty  than  others  are  at  seventy,  white  in- 
stances every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  an  old  man  who 
reachea  his  hundredth  year  retains  as  great  a  degree  o( 
Juvenility  as  the  majority  of  those  who  attain  to  eighty. 
The  perwd  extending  Scom  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  to  that 
of  extreme  old  age  is  then  the  only  variable  period  in  the 
term  of  human  existence ;  the  only  period  not  fixed  by 
limits  which  it  is  beyond  tho  power  of  man  materially  to 
extend  or  abridge — a  feet  abounding  with  tbe  most  interest- 
ingjvactical  suggestions. 

The  chai^ea  which  take  plaee  in  the  system  at  the  dif- 
favant  enoeha  of  life  consult  of  changes  in  tlw  physical  con- 
ditkm  c»  the  body  which  it  will  be  uaeAil  brinty  to  trace. 
These  ehanges  are  intimately  connected  with,  and  are 
mainly  dependent  on  the  operation  of  a  principle  of  consoli- 
d&tion,  the  influence  of  which,  commencing  at  the  first 
moment  of  existence,  continues,  without  intermisuon,  until 
the  last  moment  of  life.  By  this  principle  the  body  is 
changed,  first  from  the  state  of  a  fluid  into  that  of  a  so!  id; 
and  next,  from  a  soft  and  tender  solid,  into  a  solid  which 
slowly,  imperceptiUy,  but  neTortheless  nnintemiptedly,  in- 
creases in  firmness  and  hardness. 

When  first  the  human  embryo  becomes  distinctly  visible, 
it  is  almost  wholly  fluid,  oonsisting  only  <ii  a  soft,  gelatinous 
pulp.  In  this  gdatinoos  pnlp  sotul  substances  are  formed, 
which  gradually  increase  and  an  feahimed  into  oi^ans. 
These  organs,  in  their  rudimentary  atata,  are  soft  and  tender, 
but,  in  the  progress  of  tiwir  devebnuent,  constantly  acquir- 
ing a  greater  number  of  solid  partieles,  the  cohesion  of  which 
pK^pnssively  increases ,  the  organs  at  length  become  dense 
and  firm.  As  the  soft  solids  augment  in  bulk  and  density, 
bony  particles  are  deposited,  sparingly  at  first  and  in  de- 
tached masses,  but  accimiulating  by  degrees:  these,  too,  are 
at  length  fesldoned  into  distinct  osseous  structures,  which, 
extending  in  every  direction,  untU  they  touch  at  every 
point,  ultimately  farm  the  connected  bony  frame-work  of 
the  system.  This  bony  fabric,  like  tbe  soft  sdid,  tender 
and  yielding  at  first,  becomes  by  degrees  firm  and  resistmg, 
fitted,  as  it  is  designed,  te  be  the  mechanical  sui^Mst  of  tho 
ho^,  and  the  defence  of  all  tbe  vkal  organa. 

While  tbe  oaseoua  ^atem  is  thus  extending  in  enry 
direction,  and  evcsywfaere  increesiBg  in  oompaetness,  the 
pn^resttve  ooniolidatiai  of  the  body  is  eqaally  manifest  in 
all  tbe  tissues  which  are  composed  of  die  cellular  membrane 
as  well  as  in  all  those  which  possess  a  fibrous  nature.  The 
membranes,  the  ligaments,  the  tendons,  the  cartilages, 
gradually  hicrease  in  firmness  and  elasticity,  and  pn>- 
pcrtionally  dimhidah  in  flexibility  and  extensibility  ;  und  this 
change  takes  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  tbe  muscular 
fibre  also,  as  u  manifest  from  the  toughness  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  that  are  used  for  food,  the  degree  of  which  every 
one  knows  is  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  animal ;  and  from 
the  oonversitm  m  extreane  old  age,  in  many  parte  of  the 
body,  of  muscle  into  toudon,  a  denser  material  being  sub- 
atituted  for  (be  proper  mnscular  fibre. 

The  steady  and  inareasins  operation  of  the  principle  of 
eonadidalion  ii  still  more  strikingly  manifest  in  tbe  deposi- 
tion, aa  age  advances,  of  bcny  matter  in  tissues  and  o^^s 
to  which  it  does  not  naturally  heloiw,  and  the  ftuictions  of 
which  it  immediately  impairs  and  ultimatoly  destroys.  The 
textures  in  which  these  osseous  depodtions  most  commonly 
take  plsce  are  membranes,  tendons,  cartilages,  and  the 
coverings  of  tbe  viscera,  but  above  all  tiie  coats  of  the  blood- 
vessels, in  eonsequenoe  of  which  these  highly  flexible,  elastic, 
and  moveable  organs  become  firm,  rigid,  and  imipoveable. 
But  even  when  not  converted  into  bone,  several  of  these 
structures  lose  thedr  flexibility  with  advaocin^  age.  and  ac- 
quire an  increasing  degree  of  rigidity.  Thjs  ia  strikii^y 
manifest  in  all  the  parte  of  the  apparatus  of  k»omolioa ;  in 
the  joints,  Ae  meohauKSl  contnvances  forfodlitaling  no- 
tion, and  in  tbe  museular  fib^f^^f^^E^^t!^!^ 
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by  which  motion  is  produced.  The  joints  in  old  age  are  less 
piiabk,  less  elastic,  and  more  rigid  than  in  youth ;  first,  be- 
cauM  the  ligamentous  and  cart^^nous  structures  of  which 
thej  are  composed  are  more  dense  and  firm ;  and  secondly, 
because  the  oily  matter  which  lubricates  them,  and  which 
rendors  their  motions  easy  and  s^innr,  is  seoeted  in  less 
quuti^,  and  of  inferior  aaality.  Iwlimliim  and  piopas 
taonate  deterioration  take  plaoe  then  in  the  muKular  fibre, 
tiie  ori^n  of  the  motive  poww,  and  in  the  joint  the  in- 
Btrummt  by  which  the  q^tion  of  the  motive  power  i» 
ftwiilitated;  and  consequently  the  movements  become  slower, 
feebtor,  less  steady,  leu  certain,  and  less  elastic. 

But  among  all  the  changes  induced  in  the  body  by  the 
progress  of  age,  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  has  a  greater 
mfluence  in  diminishing  the  energy  of  tlie  actions  of  the 
economy,  and  in  cauung  the  ultimate  termination  of  all 
those  actions  in  death,  than  the  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  minute  blood-vessels.  The  ultimate  divisions,  ot  the 
smallest  branches  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  the  capillary 
vessels,  as  they  are  termed,  are  exceedingly  abundant  m  the 
early  periods  of  Ufe,  and  are  as  active  as  they  are  numoous. 
The  capillary  arteries,  the  masons  and  arohitects  of  the 
system,  by  the  agent^  of  which  all  the  struotnres  axe  built 
vp,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body  grow  and  are  devdoped, 
are  numennu  and  active  in  the  early  stages  of  life,  while 
they  are  carrying  on  and  completing  the  organization  of 
the  frame.  But  from  infency  to  childhood,  from  ohild- 
hood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  maturi^,  and  from  maturi^  to 
old  age,'  the  number  and  the  activi^  of  these  vessels  pro- 
gressively diminish.  Their  ooats,  Uke  other  soft  solids,  in- 
crease  in  density  and  rigidity;  their  diameter  contracts, 
many  of  them  become  completely  impervious  and  ultimately 
disappear.  The  diameter  of  the  ciq)ulary  veins,  on  the  con- 
trary, enlarges.  The  coats  of  the  veins,  <mginally  thinner 
than  those  of  the  arteries,  instead  of  thickening  and  con- 
tracting, seem  rather  to  grow  tiiinner  and  more  dUatable ; 
hence  tiieir  ftdnesa,  thdr  prominenoe.  thdr  more  tortuous 
eourse,  and  their  greater  capacity.  At  the  two  extreme 
periods  of  life  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  these  two 
sets  of  vessels  is  completeljr  inverted.  In  infancy,  the  pro- 
portion of  blood  contained  m  the  es^lary  arteries  is  greater 
than  that  contained  in  the  capflluy  veins ;  in  youui,  this 
disproportion  is  diminished ;  at  the  period  of  maturity,  the 
quantity  in  one  set,  nearly  if  not  exactly  balances  that  m  the 
other ;  in  advanced  age,  the  preponderance  is  so  great  in 
the  veins,  that  these  vessels  jcontain  probably  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  mess.  This  difference  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood,  at  the  different  epochs  of  life,  affbrdsanexplanatiiKiof 
several  important  phenomena  connected  with  health  and  with 
disease.  It  shows,  for  example,  why  the  body  grows  with  so 
.  much  rapidity  at  the  early  periods  of  life ;  why  it  remains 
stationary  at  the  period  of  matority :  why  U  duninishes  in 
bulk  as  age  advances ;  wl^  a  pleuioric  atata  of  the  system 
atfbcts  the  arteries  in  youth,  the  vein*  in  age ;  why  hnmor- 
rhage,  or  a  flow  of  blood,  is  a^  to  proceed  in  the  yonng  from 
the  arteries,  and  in  the  aged  nom  the  veins ;  and  so  on. 

The  growth  of  the  heart  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  «x- 
tension  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  nor  does  its  force  increase 
with  the  augmenting  density  and  resistance  of  the  solids ; 
hence  there  is  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  between  the 
forces  of  propulsion  and  of  extension  which  increases  with 
advancing  age ;  the  diminished  energy  of  the  heart  being 
indicated  by  the  languor  and  slownesa  of  the  pulse,  often  not 
exceeding  fifty  pulsations  in  a  minute,  and  sometimes  sink- 
ing even  lower  than  this.  Henoe,  not  only  is  leas  blood  sent 
to  the  several  M^ana,  but  ttiat  i^iich  ia  sent  ia  lesa  oom- 
pktely  acted  upon  by  the  air  in  xeapiiation  on  account  <tf 
the  ^minished  quantity  which  is  transmitted  through  the 
pulmonary  system  of  veseels ;  hence,  the  diminution  of  all 
tiie  secretions,  and  henoe,  finally,  the  &ilure  of  the  function 
of  digestion,  the  source  of  the  materials  from  which  the 
blood  itself  is  prepared  and  its  losses  replenished. 

<  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  is  clear  that  two  great  changes 
take  place  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  body  in  the  pro- 
gress of  age ;  first,  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids,  both  of  the  entire  mass  contained  in  the  system, 
and  of  the  proportionate  quantity  oontained  in  each  organ : 
and,  secondly,  a  progressive  augmentation  and  induration  <if 
the  solids.  Witii  this  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  body  ia  nnifermlr  combined  a  no  less  important  change 
in  ita  vital  s^ion.  Pnwressively  uid  proportionally  as  the 
solid  mrts  increaae  in  douity  and  rigioi^,  they  deoreaae  in 
uritahili^  and  motHliQr ;  that  ia,  Uuy  are  leas  aeraible  to 


the  influence  of  stimulants,  and  the  power  of  contraction 
resident  in  the  muscular  fibre  is  less  exdtable.  Now  the 
knowledge  of  this  two-fold  modification  of  the  system  sug 
gests  practical  applioationB  of  the  greatest  importance  in  me 
management  of  health,  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  in  se- 
curing the  attainment  of  perfect  maturity,  cwpoieal  and 
mental,  and  cooMquently  in  promoting  a  gateral  extension 
ttftbe  term  <tf  life. 

In  each  of  the  epochs  <^life  the  health  is  peculiar;  the 
diseases  to  which  each  is  none  have  also  a  speciAc  chanuiter. 
A  degree  of  ene^  in  the  vital  actions,  constituting  a  state 
of  healthy  vigour  m  one  period,  may  be  instructive  violence 
in  another;  and  a  d^ree  of  intensity  in  the  physical 
agent  upon  which  those  actions  depend,  merely  sufficient  to 
produce  moderate  excitement  in  one,  may  produce  fetal  sti- 
mulation in  another. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  the  human  infant  by  fer  the 
greater  propcation  of  its  body  consists  of  fluids ;  and  that  this 
state  of  the  system  is  characterized  by  an  extreme  degree  of 
irritability  and  mobility.  The  capillary  arteries,  especially, 
are  not  mly  more  numerous  in  this  age  than  in  any  other, 
but  they  are  also  fer  more  irritable ;  fer  m«e  easfly  and 
dangerously  exrataUe.  And  this  is  most  particularly  the 
case  with  the  capillary  aitmea  oi  the  stomach  and  intestines : 
with  those  of  the  lungs ;  with  iixoK  of  the  external  akin ; 
with  those  of  the  spinal  oord  and  brain :  and  a  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  vessels  are  acted  on,  for  ex- 
ample, by  aliment  and  by  temperature,  two  agents  which 
exwt  the  most  important  mfluence  over  the  health  and  life 
of  the  infiuit,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  value  of  knowledge 
of  this  kind. 

The  chief  organ  by  which  the  flinction  of  digestion  is  per^ 
formed  is  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  Food,  when  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  at 
this  membrui^  acts  upon  it  as  a  stimulus  and  excites  it  to 
tin  perfivmance  of  its  office.  Now  ao  irritable  is  this  mem- 
brane in  tiie  infent,  that  it  can  bear  the  oontaet  only  of  one 
kind  of  aliment,  namely,  the  mSk  fermed  by  the  mother. 
For  this  food,  and  only  for  this  food,  has  nature  speeiall^ 
adapted  the  o^an,  and  the  adaptation  of  this  food  to  tius 
(HTgan  is  in  its  turn  equally  specific ;  and  this  relation  cannot 
he  disturbed  or  disregarded  without  preventing  the  due  per- 
ffmnance  of  the  function,  and  thereby  endangering  health 
and  Ufe.  Even  the  blandest  substances,  the  milk  of  other 
animals,  which,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  can  he  readily  con- 
verted into  nutriment,  over  excites  the  deUcate  digestive 
organ  of  the  infent,  producing  first  grievous  irritation  in 
the  system,  and,  ultimately,  exhaustion  and  death.  From 
large  experience  it  is  found,  that  of  the  infents  who  ate  de- 
prived or  diii  tiieir  natural  nourishment,  not  more  than  one 
in  seven  rsaohes  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  Without 
doubt  eircimiitaneea  may  justify  a  mothv  in  abandoniur  ber 
infent,  but  she  ou^t,  at  least,'  to  know  the  extmt  at  the 
sacrifice  she  makes  when  die  withholds  firom  it  the  only 
food  by  which  it  can  live ;  she  ong^t  to  be  fldly  aware  tiiat 
by  this  act  she  does  abandon  it 

Cold  acts  vpaa  the  lining  memlvane  of  the  air-passages 
of  the  lungs,  as  iqjuriously  as  imimmer  diet  upon  the 
mucous  sumce  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  it  also  acts 
most  ene^ticallyanddMeterioualy  upon  the  whole  external 
surfece  of  the  skin.  The  new-bom  infent  has  been  kept  for 
rotmths  in  a  constant  and  unvaried  warmth.  Both  its  ex- 
ternal and  its  internal  surfaces  have  been  completely  shielded 
from  the  contact  of  foreign  bodies.  But  at  the  moment  of 
birth  its  condition  is  who^  changed ;  botfi  surfecea  are  Ailly 
exposed  to  agents,  to  the  inttuenoeof  whichit  isaeutaly  sen- 
sitive. Air  lurrounda  the  external  skin  aovt  rushes  to  the 
lung  and  expands  it;  cold  acts  simultaneously  and  |H>wer- 
ftilly  on  both  organs.  If  the  cold  be  severe,  or  if  the 
changes  of  temperature  be  great  and  rapid,  inflammation  is 
sure  to  be  excited  in  the  lung;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  mortality  of  infency.  The  injurious  action  of 
cold  upon  the  external  surfece  is  two-fold ;  first,  upon  the  ves- 
sels, and  nerv4s  of  the  skin ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  vessels, 
and  nerves  of  the  internal  organs ;  for  the  cold,  constringing 
the  external  vessels,  causes  the  blood  difi'used  over  this  ex- 
tended surfece  to  rush  to  the  internal  parts,  and  especiaUy 
to  the  brain,  in  which  it  often  produces -dangerous  and 
fatal  disease.  The  mother  slrould  never  fo^et  that 
a  degree  of  eoM  which  the  child  can  bear  with  impunity 
majr  excite  a  mortal  inflammation  in  the  infent ;  and  that 
an  mtensitf  of  cold  which  may  onlv^vigorate  the  adult  may 
kiUtheehUd.  Weie  aaaccw9Lte^^^B^i|§^giti{^ 
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of  chQcben  annually  destroyed  in  England  by  improper 
expoEura  to  ctdd.  the  sum  would  fill  the  countiy  wiu  dis- 
may. Tha  "proper  management  of  the  period  of  inftney 
txmittts  eMentiany  in  causing  the  inbnt  to  subsiat  on  the 
milk  of  the  mother  onlv,  at  mask  during  Oie  flnt  montha ; 
in  keejang  Uin  an  equu  and  moderately  warm  temperature ; 
in  snnmmding  it  by  night  as  well  aa  by  day,  when  asleep  as 
well  aa  wh«i  awake,  tiy  a  large  bulk  of  nesh  air ;  in  fre- 
quency waiAdng  the  entire  gurfece  of  its  body  first  with 
warm,  then  with  tepid,  and  towards  the  latter  months  of  the 
poiod,  in  perfectly  cold  water,  followed  immediately  by 
TiemouB  friction. 

There  is  one  caution  in  relation  to  medicine  which  cannot 
be  too  frequently  ke^t  in  view.  The  same  state  of  the  sys* 
tern  which  renders  uie  in&nt  so  susceptible  to  the  influence 
of  ordinary  physical  agents,  renders  it  at  least  equally  sus- 
eeptible  to  the  influence  of  irritant  drugs ;  and  especially  of 
those  which  act  primarily  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  on  the  nervous  tyeXem.  The  regulation 
of  the  bowek  by  aperient  medicine  i«  often  neoeaaaiy;  but 
a  tea-wioonfbl  of  eaator  oil,  or  from  fiiur  to  aix  Rrainam  mag- 
neoa.  u  all  Qiat  the  motiier  or  the  nurse  should  venture  to 
nre  unless  under  the  superintendence  of  a  medical  friend. 
Tlie  i^rients  often  given  are  far  too  irritating ;  while  of  an 
opponte  class  of  memdnes  it  may  be  trulj  said,  that  every 
nr^aratkm  of  opium,  even  in  the  very  nmuteat  dose,  is,  in 
the  eatly  peried  of  infon<^>  highly  dangerous.  OiMates  act 
on  the  nervous  system  iff  the  infant  most  energetically  and 
banefiilly,  and  many  is  the  new-bom  in&nt  whose  ufe  is 
suddenly  cut  short  by  quack  medicines,  sootiiing  as  they  are 
called,  (and  soothing  indeed  they  are !)  which  often  contain  a 
concentrated  dose  of  a  powerftil  narcotic,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  dose,  excites  either  an  inflammatory  action  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  brain,  or  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  vessels,  one  or  other  of  which  co-operating  with  the 
irritable  state  of  the  system,  for  the  quieting  of  which  the 
opute  vas  g^ven,  |Hodnces  the  quiet  of  death. 

Frran  the  seventh  month  to  the  end  utibe  second  year, 
the  consolidation  and  development  of  all  the  tissues  and  or- 
gans proceed  with  rapidity.  The  process  of  ossification  ad- 
Taneea:  the  soft  solids  ^w  firmer:  the  muscles  enlarge  in 
hulk  and  increase  in  strengUi:  the  brain  especially  be- 
cmnes  more  developed,  and  its  functions  more  active 
and  more  extended:  consequently,  sensation  not  only 
increases  in  acutaness  and  exactness,  but  embraces  a 
wider  range ;  hence  perception  becomes  more  perfect ;  the 
phenomena  of  mind  appear ;  speech  commences ;  affection 
IS  gene  raxed ;  passion  induced ;  moral  habits,  good  or  bad, 
acquired,  each  of  which  events  introduces  into  uie  economy 
a  new  power  which  ever  afterwards  exerts  over  it  a  prodi- 
gious influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain, 
Sir  health  or  for  siclmess. 

Aa  inftni^  passes  into  childhood,  the  brain,  the  spinal 
cord,  ihe  bones,  the  muscles,  and  the  other  soft  sidids.  pro- 
gressively acquire  bulk,  cohesion,  flrmneas,  and  strength. 
All  the  capillaries  of  the  system  still  continue  exceedingly 
aetim  and  nighly  irritable.  For  the  support  of  tlieir  action 
a  large  supply  of  nutritious  food  is  indispensable.  There  is 
aeaiealy  an  oigan  that  is  not  still  to  he  comjdeted,  and  the 
magnitude  of  which  is  not  to  be  augmented.  Aliment 
is  Uie  material  by  which  these  results  are  to  be  effected, 
and  the  consequences  of  privation  at  this  period  are  truly 
dei^orable.  Not  only  is  the  growth  of  the  body  checked  for 
a  time,  but  the  physical  and  mental  constitutions  are  irrepa- 
rably ii^med.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod every  effi»t  should  be  directed  to  the  development  and 
invigormtian  of  the  physical,  and  the  formation  and  direction 
of  the  moral  powers ;  as  yet  the  development  of  the  intellec- 
toal  it(«rHttu  consequence.  The  beatth,  the  strength,  the 
loagarifrf ,  the  physical,  the  inteUeetual,  the  moral  qualities, 
die  nselblneBaor  the  mischievouBness,  the  happiness  or  the 
misery  of  the  fliture  man,  depend  essentially  on  the  manage- 
ment of  diese  two  periods  of  human  existenm.  For  this 
leason  we  have  endeavoured  to  direct  attention  to  their  para- 
motmt  importance,  and  to  the  value  of  that  knowledge  which 
teaches  in  what  their  proper  management  consists.  We 
shall  have  other  occasions  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  to. 
state  more  in  detail  the  regimen  proper  to  these  earlier,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  advano^  stages  of  human  life.  In  the 
mean  time  we  earnestly  intreat  the  attention  (tf  womxit  to 
objects  tiiis  dass.  The  health  and  life,  and  what  is  of 
mnch  more  importance,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  their 
diildren  are  far  more  deeply  involved  in  toe  soundness  of 


the  knowledge  they  acquire  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  thiui 
they  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  believe. 

AGS  OF  LIFE.  [SeeMonTALiTY.] 

AGE  OF  ANIMALS.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  possets  some  means  of  detMmining  the  age 
o!  o^anized  bodies,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetabla  king- 
doms. It  is  to  be  r^^tted,  however,  that  fir  our  guidance 
in  these  matters  we  possess  but  few  general  principles  derived 
from  well-regulated  observatinu  and  experiments.  As  far 
as  regards  animals,  indeed,  it  bos  been  said,  that  the  dura- 
tion ^  life  is  generally  between  seven  and  eight  times  the 
period  which  elapses  fiom  birth  till  they  become  adult ;  but 
this  rule,  besides  being  vague  and  indefinite,  is  quite  use- 
leu  and  inapplicable  in  practice,  because  it  affords  no  scale 
of  gradation  which  would  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  precise 
age  of  individuals,  the  only  inquiry  of  real  importance  or  of 
practical  application  to  the  interests  of  society.  More  cer- 
tain and  scientific  piindples  are  derived  from  observing  the 
growth  and  decay  of  the  teeth ;  and  if  we  were  acauamted 
with  the  various  phenomena  which  attend  the  development 
of  these  organs  in  all  quadrufieds,  them  is  no  doubt  but  that 
we  should  he  enabled  to  obtam  general  uid,  in  a  great  mea- 
sun,  certain  rules,  not  only  applicable  to  individual  oases, 
hut  likewise  to  the  speculative  philosophical  problem  of  the 
duration  of  Mh  in  each  separate  species.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  possess  a  series  «  observations  sufficiently 
extensive  to  enable  us  to  solve  this  problem  generally ;  and 
we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  few  inai\idual 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  determined,  and  which  relate 
ooW  to  the  most  important  domestic  animals. 

The  age  of  the  horse  is  known  jHincipally  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  incisive  teeth,  or,  as  tiiey  are  technically  called, 
the  nippers.  Of  these  there  are  six  in  each  jaw,  brrad,  thin, 
and  trenchant  in  the  foal,  but  with  flat  crowns  marked  in 
the  centre  with  a  hoUow  disk  in  the  adult  animal.  The 
foal  at  milk  teeth  appear  fifteen  days  after  birth ;  at  the  age 
of  two  years  and  a  naif  the  middle  pair  drop  and  are  r^laced 
by  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth ;  at  three  yean  and 
a  half  the  two  next,  one  on  each  side,  fkU  and  are  likewise 
replaced;  and  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half  the  two 
external  indsors  of  the  first  set  drop  and  give  room  to  the 
corresponding  pair  of  permanent  teeth.  All  these  perma- 
nent nippers,  as  we  have  already  observed,  are  flattened  on 
the  crown  or  upper  surface,  and  marked  in  the  centre  with 
a  circular  pit  or  hollow,  which  is  gradually  defied  in  pro- 

Sirtion  as  the  tooth  wears  down  to  a  level  with  its  bottom, 
y  the  degree  of  this  detrition  or  wearing  of  the  teeth,  the 
age  of  the  animal  is  determined,  till  the  eighth  year,  at 
which  period  the  marks  ore  genendly  effaced ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  external  incisors,  as  appearing  a  year  or 
two  after  the  intermediate,  preserve  their  originu  form  pio- 
portionalty  for  a  longer  period.  Aft»  die  eighth  year  the 
age  of  tihe  hnse  may  m  stfll  determined  for  a  few  years 
by  the  ^ipeamnca  and  oompaiBtive  length  of  the 
canine  teeth  or  tushes.  These,  it  is  true,  an  sometimes 
wanting,  particularly  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  in  mares  are 
rarely  developed  at  all.  Those  of  the  under  jaw  appear  at 
the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  the  upper  at  four ; 
till  six  they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  at  ten  they  appear  blunt 
and  long,  because  the  gums  begin  about  that  period  to  recede 
from  tl^ir  roots,  leaving  them  naked  and  expcsed;  but 
after  this  period  there  ore  no  further  means  of  juc^ng  of  the 
horse's  age,  excepting  fhim  the  comparative  size,  oluntness, 
and  discoloured  appearance  of  the  tushes.  The  duration  of 
the  horse's  life  seldom  surpasses  thir^  years,  though  there 
have  been  instances  recorded  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  double  that  period. 

In  homed  cattle  the  age  is  indicated  more  readUy  by  the 
growth  of  these  instnimmts  than  by  the  detrition  and  suc- 
eeauon  of  tiie  teeth.  The  deer  kind,  which  dhed  their  horns 
annually,  and  in  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
rein-deer,  they  are  confined  to  the  male  sex,  have  them  at 
first  in  tiie  form  of  simple  prickets  wi^ut  any  branches  or 
antlers ;  but  each  succc»ding  year  of  their  lives  adds  one  or 
more  Iffanchea,  according  to  the  species,  up  to  a  certain 
fixed  period,  beyond  whi(£  the  age  of  the  animal  can  only 
be  guess^  at  from  the  size  of  the  horns  and  the  thickness 
of  the  burr  or  knob  at  their  roots,  which  connects  them  with 
the  skulL  In  the  common  stag,  the  pricket  or  first  bom 
fhlls  during  the  second  year  of  the  animal's  life,  and  is  re- 
placed by  one  with  a  single  antler,  and  called,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  fork.  This  again  falls  during  the  third  year, 
and  is  replacefl  by  the  thir^  l^(vn,  which,  as  well  as  the 
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fburth  or  fbUoving  piur,  have  commonly  three  or  four,  and 
sometimes  even  five  branches.  In  the  same  manner  the 
number  of  antlers  goes  on  increasioi^  tjU  the  eighth  year  of 
tjde  animal's  life,  beyond  which  penod  they  fuUow  no  fixed 
rule,  though  they  stiU  continue  to  increase  in  number,  par- 
ticukrly  towards  the  summit  of  the  horn,  where  they  are 
often  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  coronet,  and  in  this  state  they 
are  cs^ed  royal  antlers.  The  fallow-deer,  the  roe-buck,  and 
others  of  this  genus,  present  similar  phenomena ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  antlers  increases  according  to  certa'n  fixed  rules 
up  to  a  certain  period,  beyond  which  the  age  can  only  be 
determined,  as  in  tlie  stag,  by  the  comparative  si^e  ahd  deve- 
lopment of  the  burr  and  fdiaft,  or  that  part  of  tiie  horn  from 
which  the  antlers  grow.  In  the  former  spectea,  the  prickets 
of  the  second  year  are  replaced  by  horns  bearing;  two  antlers, 
and  already  beginning  to  assume  the  palmated  form  which 
distinguishes  them  from  tha  anUera  of  rtiost  other  deer. 
Afterwards  this  palm  increases  in  breadth,  and  assumes  an 
Indented  form  on  the  superior  and  posterior  borders :  these 
are  the  fourdi  boms,  which  are  shed  in  the  animal's  fifth 
year,  and  are  replaced  by  others  in  which  the  palm  is  cloven 
or  subdivided  irregularly  into  distinct  parts,  so  that  the  horns 
of  old  animals  frequently  assume  a  great  diversity  and  sin- 
gularity of  form.  From  this  period  the  horns  begin  to 
shrink  in  size,  and  are  even  said  to  end  in  becoming  simple 
prickets  as  in  the  first  year. 

The  horns  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes,  which  are 
hollow  and  permanent,  are  of  a  very  different  form,  and 
grow  in  a  diflhrent  manner,  from  those  of  the  deer  kind. 
These,  as  is  well  known,  consist  of  a  hollow  sheath  of  horn, 
which  covers  a  bony  core  or  process  of  the  skull,  and  grows 
ftom  the  root,  where  it  receives  each  year  an  additional  knob 
or  ring,  the  number  of  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  ani- 
mal's age.  The  growth  of  the  horns  in  these  animals  is  by 
no  means  uniform  through  the  whole  year,  but  the  increase, 
at  least  in  temperate  climates,  takes  place  in  spring,  after 
which  (ken  is  no  ftirther  addition  till  tne  followmg  season, 
in  the  cow  kind,  the  horns  appear  to  grow  uniformly  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  animal's  hfo ;  consequently,  up  to 
that  age  they  are  perfectlv  smooth  and  without  vrinUes, 
but  afterwards  each  succeeding  year  adds  a  ring  to  the  root 
of  the  horn,  so  that  the  age  is  determined  by  aUowing  three 
years  for  the  point  or  smooth  part  of  the  horn  and  one  for 
each  of  the  rings.  In  sheep  and  goats  the  smooth  or  top 
part  counts  but  for  one  year,  as  die  boms  of  these  animate 
show  thnr  first  knob  or  ring  in  the  second  year  of  their  age ; 
in  the  antebpes  they  probably  follow  the  same  rule,  though 
we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  these  animals. 

There  are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  age  of  animals 
belonging  to  other  classes  can  be  determined  by  any  general 
rules.  In  birds  it  may  be  sometimes  done  by  observing  the 
form  and  wear  of  the  bill ;  and  some  pretend  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  fishes  by  the  appearance  of  their  scales,  but  their 
methods  are  founded  upon  mere  hypothesis  and  entitled  to 
noconfidence.  The^of  the  whale  is  known  by  the  size  and 
number  of  lamime  of  whale-bone,  which  increase  yearly,  and, 
if  observation  can  be  relied  upon,  would  sometimes  indicate 
an  age  of  three  or  fimr  hundred  years  for  these  animals. 

AQE  OF  TREH3.  Every  thing  connected  with  the 
growth  of  timber-trees,  their  duration,  and  the  causes  which 
conduce  to  thrar  decay,  bears  so  directly  upon  points  not 
only  of  general  interest,  but  of  great  practical  unportance, 
tiiat  we  have  thought  it  advisable  to  derate  an  arbole  to  its 
semrate  consideration. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  mortality : 
there  is  the  same  wear  and  tear,  the  same  buildii^  up  and 
pulling  down  of  the  cellular  elements  of  which  they  are 
composed.  But  without  doubt,  not  only  thdr  structure,  but 
their  vital  actions  are  so  peculiar,  that  little  analwr  can,  in 
any  case,  be  traced  between  the  more  petftct  of  them  uad 
the  animal  worid,  and  a  very  large  proportion  appear  to  be 
capable  of  an  almost  indefinite  pmod  of  existence,  if  it  were 
not  for  accidents  uid  disease.  Independent  ot(AA  age. 

It  is  ehiefty  to  annual  and  biennial  plnnbi  that  what  may 
be  called  a  precise  period  of  duration  is  fixed;  a  period 
determined  by  the  production  of  their  fhiit,  and  not  capable 
of  being  proionj^d  beyond  that  event,  except  by  artiflciaL 
means.  IXsmissing  all  such  fWim  our  cimsideration,  the 
remainder  of  the  more  perfect  port  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, whether  herbaceous,  or  shrubby,  or  arborescent,  con- 
Itet  of  plants  which  may  be  dossed  under  two  principal 
modes  of  growth. 


One  of  these  modes  is  to  increase,  when  young,  m  diame- 
ter, rather  than  in  length,  until  a  oerttdn  magnitude  is  obtained, 
and  then  to  shoot  up  a  stem,  the  diameter  of  which  is  never 
materially  altered.  The  addition  of  new  matter  to  a  trunk 
of  this  kind  takes  place  by  the  insinuation  of  longitudinal 
fibres  into  the  inside  of  the  wood  near  the  centre ;  on  which 
account  such  trees  are  called  ENDOQE.NOua ;  they  also  bear 
the  name  of  Monocotyledons. 

The  other  mode  is,  from  the  beginning,  to  increase  simul- 
taneously in  length  and  diameter,  but  principally  in  length. 
The  ad(Ution  ofrtew  matter  to  a  trunk  of  tliis  kind  Wtes 

glace  by  the  insinuation  of  bngitudinal  fibres  into  a  apace 
eneath  the  bark,  and  on  the  outtide  the  wood  near  the 
circumference;  on  which  account  such  trees  aw  called 
Exogenous  ;  they  also  bear  the  name  till Dicotytedaru. 

Some  modifications  of  these  two  modes  are  known  to 
exist,  but  it  would  only  confuse  the  sulject  if  they  were 
odvertcil  to  on  this  occa.sion. 

To  the  first  of  these  classes  belongs  the  palm-trihe,  and 
some  otlier  tropical  trees.  There  is  scamely  any  weU-attesttKl 
evidence  of  these  plants  ever  acquirint;  any  oonsiderablc 
ago.  It  has,  indeed,  been  supposed,  that  certain  Brazilian 
cocoa-nut  palms  may  be  from  GUO  to  700  years  old,  and  that 
others  probably  attain  to  the  age  of  soraetliing  more  than  ' 
300  years.  But  the  method  of  computing  the  age  of  palms, 
which  is  either  by  the  number  of  rings  externally  visible 
upon  their  rind  between  the  base  and  the  summit  of  the 
stem,  or  by  comparing  the  oldest  specimens,  the  age  of  which 
Is  unknown,  with  young  trees  of  a  known  age,  is  entirely 
conjectural,  and  not  founded  upon  sound  physiological  consi- 
derations ;  besides  which,  the  date-palm,  wliich  is  best  known 
to  Europeans,  does  not  at  all  justify  tl^  opiniw  that  palms 
attain  a  great  age;  the  Arabs  do  not  assign  it  a  greater 
longevity  than  from  two  to  three  centuries.  Independently  of 
this,  the  mode  of  growth  of  such  endogenous  trees  as  palms 
seems  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  existing  beyond  a 
definite  period  of  no  great  extent  The  diameter  to  which 
theii  trunk  finally  attains  is  very  nearly  gained  before  they 
begin  to  lengthen,  and  afterwards  all  the  new  woody  matter, 
which  every  successive  leaf  necessarily  produces  during  its 
developement,  is  insinuated  into  the  centre.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  the  woody  matter  previously  existing 
m  the  centre  is  displaced  and  forced  outwards  towards  the 
circumference ;  as  this  action  is  constantly  In  progress,  the 
eiicumfbrence,  which  in  the  beginning  was  soft,  becomes 
gradually  harder  and  harder,  by  the  pressure  from  within 
outwards,  till  at  last  it  is  not  susceptible  of  any  i\irther  com- 
pression. After  this  has  occurrvo,  the  central  parts  will 
gradually  solidify  by  the  incessant  introduction  by  the  leas  es 
of  new  wood  which  thrusts  outwards  the  older  wood,  till  at 
lost  the  whole  st^m  must  become  equally  hard,  and  no 
longer  capable  of  giving  way  for  the  reception  of  new  mat- 
ter ;  for  what  has  once  been  formed  always  remains,  arid  is 
never  absorbed  by  surrounding  parts.  Aa  soon  as  this  oc- 
curs, and  occur  K  must  in  trunks  which  rarely  exceed  a 
foot,  and,  perhaps,  never  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter,  the 
tree  will  perish ;  because  its  TitaUty  is  dependent  upon  the 
fall  action  of  sH  the  functions  of  t}ie  leax-es,  and  Hie  cessa- 
tion of  one  is  the  cessation  of  all.  It  is  for  tiiese  reasons 
that  we  feel  Justified  in  considering  H  probable  that  endo- 
genous trees,  snch  as  palms,  attun  no  considerable  age, 
and  that  the  duration  of  their  existence  must  be  absolute^ 
fixed  in  each  species  by  the  power  they  may  respectively  have 
of  permitting  the  descent  of  woody  matter  down  their  centre. 

But  in  exogenous  trees,  it  is  ouite  the  reverse :  to  theirexist- 
ence  no  limited  duration  can  oe  atisiffned ;  on  the  contrnry. 
there  is  nothing  physically  imposstme  in  the  notion  that 
some  individuals  now  existing  may  even  have  been  silent 
witnesses  of  the  Noachian  deluge.  In  consequence,' first, 
of  the  new  woody  matter  which  u  oonstantly  tomed  by  the 
leaves  of  vwAt  trees  behig  hisinnated  benecth  the  haxk  near 
the  eireamftrence  of  thcnr  tirunh,  and,  secondly,  of  Ihi  bu^ 
itself  behig  capable  of  indefinite  distention,  no  oomprtsniou 
is  exercised  by  the  new  parts  upon  those  previously  formed ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  bark  is  incessantly  giving  way  to  make 
room  for  the  wood  beneath  it,  while  the  latter  is,  in  Conse- 
quence, only  ghied,  as  it  were,  to  what  succeeds  it,  witboiit 
Its  own  vital  powers  being  in  any  degree  hnpaired  by  com- 

Sression.    It  is  in  the  nowly-formod  wood  that  the  greatest 
egree  of  vitality  resides :  in  the  old  wood  noar  the  centn; 
life  in  time  become^  extinct ;  hut  as  each  succesaTve  larer 
possesses  an  existenoe  in  a  great  ilegree  independo&t  of 
tlrnt  wl^h  preceded  it  the  death  rf-tite  «enlr»l  tiart  of  m 
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eifigvnsai  |rM  li  by  no  nuani  eonileeted  with  any  dinir 
nvtim  of  vUatify  in  lbs  cinnunfeTeDoe.  Hence  it  ii  that 
hollow  trses  aze  often  so  healthy ;  and  that  trees  in  the  most 
vigofODS  state  are  often  foond  daoayed  at  the  heart  without 
any  external  sijFO,  as  timber-merohants  frequently  discoTer 
to  their  oost  The  manner  of  giowth  in  exogenous  trees 
beine  soeh  at  has  been  just  dncribed.  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  Buocewion  of  hoUow  cylinders  increasing  gradually 
in  diametar  and  sheathmg  one  another.  This  being  the 
ease,  and  the  last  cylinder  having  its  own  independent  vita- 
lity, it  will  be  apparent  that,  under  ciroumstancei  etmstantly 
t^Tourable  to  growth,  individuals  of  ibis  kind  may  continue 
to  exist  to  the  end  of  tone ;  fat  there  is  no  oonoeivable  man- 
ner in  whtoh  ^eir  death  can  be  brought  about  in  the  absence 
of  accidents ;  among  which  would,  of  oourse,  be  claised 
Rtarvation,  arising  from  the  destnicti<n  of  nntriment  in  the 
nil  where  they  grow,  nnd  ■ufEocatioR  caused  by  the  obstruc- 
tion of  their  respiration,  whether  by  the  ahfence  of  light  or 
the  exclHsion  of  air. 

Una  it  is  which  exphins  the  extrame  old  age  which 
some  trees  certainly  attain.  Of  the  many  remarkable  oases 
Dpon  record,  the  fc^lowing  are  among  the  more  interesting. 

At  Bllerslie,  the  birth-plaoe  of  Wuhtce,  three  miles  to  the 
soQtfa^eat  of  Paisley,  stands  an  oak,  in  the  branches  of 
which  tradition  relates  that  celebrated  chieftain  to  have  non- 
eealed  himself  with  three  hundred  of  his  followers.  How- 
ever improbable  the  latter  eintmnstanoo  may  be,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  tree  may  well  have  been  a  remarkable  ob- 
ject even  at  the  period  assigned  to  it  by  tradition,  namely,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fcurteenth  century,  and  if  se,  this  indi- 
vidual mutt  be  at  least  700  yenrs  old.  Its  branches  are  s^d 
to  have  once  covered  a  Scotch  acre  of  ground ;  but  its  bis* 
toricst  interest  has  rendensd  it  a  prey  to  the  curiosity  of 
the  stranger,  and  its  limbs  have  gradually  digappearsd  tiU 
httle  remains  except  its  trunk. 


[The  Wallace  Oak.] 

lAany  other  eases  of  oaks  of  extreme  old  age  are  recorded, 
lome  of  which  have  been  estimated  at  1500  or  1600  years. 

At  Trons,  in  the  GrisoDa.  there  existed,  in  1 796.  a  lime 
tree  which  was  a  celebrated  plant  in  the  year  1424,  aiid 
vbich.  when  last  measured,  was  fifty-one  feet  in  oircum- 
ferene*.  The  age  of  this  ^leoimen  oould  not  have  been  less 
than  580  yw- 

In  the  yeat  1776.  there  existed  in  the  Falaoe  Garden  of 
Granada  aouu  famous  cypresses  called  Cvpretos  de  la  StU- 
tam,  in  (onsequuioe  of  some  event  that  occumed  in  the 
time  aX  the  Moorish  kings,  at  which  time  tbey  formed  a 
cffnas  grave.  These  are  thought  to  have  been  at  least 
UO  w  »W  yean  old. 


The  &IINUS  aweat^hestnut  trees  on  Mount  Atna,  etpaoiaUy 
those  called  the  Catk^na  de'Cmto  CavaUu  ISO  feet  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  de  Sta.  Agatha, 
seventy  feet  in  eircumference,  and  detla  Nave,  sixty-four 
feet  in  oiroumfbrenoe,  must  be  of  high  antiquity ;  but  no- 
thing precise  is  known  upon  this  point,  and  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  first  raemUoaoed  has  boen  in  reality  fonned  of 
five  ot  aix  trunks  grown  tt^ether. 

Equally  unknown  is  the  age  of  an  immense  oriental  plane 
tree  now  growing  in  the  valley  of  Bujukdere  near  Constan- 
tinople, which  is  150  feet  in  circumference,  with  an  internal 
cavity  eighty  feet  in  circumference. 

The  walnut  sometimes  attains  a  prodigious  size,  conse- 
quently a  great  age.  Scaraozzi,  an  Italian  architect,  men- 
tions his  having  seen  at  St.  Nicolas,  in  Lorraine,  a  single 
plank  of  its  wo«l  twenty-five  feet  wide,  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III.  had  given  a  sumptuous  feast 

Eight  olive  trees  still  exist  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  at 
Jerusalem,  which  can  be  proved  by  historical  documents  to 
have  existed  anterior  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Turks, 
and  consequently  to  be  at  least  600  years  old. 

Of  ancient  yews  several  authentic  instances  can  be  named. 
At  Ankerwyke  House,  near  Staines,  is  a  yew  older  than  the 
meeting  of  the  English  barons  at  Runnymede,  wlien  they 
compelled  King  John  to  grant  the  Magna  Chorta. 


[TIm  Ankera)ke  Yow.] 


This  tree,  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  measures  9  feet 
3  inches  in  diameter ;  and  its  branches  overshadow  a  circle 
of  207  feet  in  circumference.  The  yews  of  Fountain's 
Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  are  probably  more  than  1 200  years  old, 
and  to  others  an  age  of  from  2600  to  3000  years  has  been 
assigned. 

Even  this  degree  of  antiquity  is,  however,  much  less  than 
that  of  the  Bao^b  trees  of  Africa,  estimated  by  Adanson  at 
6160  years;  and  the  deciduous  cypress  of  Chapultepec  in 
Mexico,  which  the  younger  De  CandoUe  considers  still  older. 

The  way  in  which  the  age  of  some  of  these  specimens  has 
been  computed  is  twofold .  firstly,  by  comparing  them  with 
other  old  specimens,  the  rate  of  growth  of  which  is  known  ; 
and  secondly,  by  cutting  out  a  portion  of  their  circumference 
and  counting  the  number  of  concentric  rings  that  are 
visible.  For  in  exogenous  trees  the  woody  cylinder  of  one 
yet|r  is  divided  from  the  succeeding  one  by  a  denser  sub- 
staoce,  which  marks  distinctly  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
two  years. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  sufficiently  correct  to  give  at 
lea«t  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  the  latter  would  be 
absolutely  eorrect.  if  one  could  be  quite  sure  that  observers 
provided  against  aU  possible  causes  of  error.  But  it  has 
been  shown,  (see  Dr.  Lindley's  Inirodiiction  to  Botany, 
p.  66,)  that  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  inequality  m 
thickness  of  the  annual  layers  of  wood  on  Apposite  sides  of  a 
stem,  a  person  who  judgea  of  the  whole  age  of  a  tree  by  the 
examination  of  the  layers  of  the  stunted  side  only,  would 
commit  errors  to  tlie  amount  of  sixty  per  cent,  and  more. 
It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  great  age  assigned  to 
the  deciduous  cypr^  and  the  Baobab  may  be  connected 
with  an  error  of  this  nature. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  into  the  method  of  computing 
the  age  of  ancient  trees,  a  discovery  has  been  made  of  somo 
importance  to  timber  growers,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that 
those  who  plant  for  profit  alone  should  not  allow  their  trses 
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10  gnnr  iMTond  a  cwtain  number  of  years,  Tarring  accord- 
ing to  ipeewB :  fiv  it  haa  been  fbund  Uiat  m  for  are  exo- 
genoQa  trees  from  continuing  always  to  increase  in  duuneter 
at  the  same  rate,  that  every  kind  diminishes  in  its  rate  of 
f^rowth  after  a  certain  age ; — the  oak,  for  example,  between 
its  fortieth  and  its  sixtieth  year,  the  elm  after  its  fiftieth, 
the  spnice  fir  after  its  fortieth,  and  the  yew  ];wobably  after 
ita  sixtieth.  With  reference  to  this  subject,  Professor 
De  Candolle  has  oonstruoted  a  table  of  rate  of  growth,  whiuh 
we  Bubitin. 


TMt  oTtbo  nie  of  ISBreww  1q  Dbtnetnof certain  SiosnowTkMm 
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A  spedmen  of  FUms  mdica,  or  the  Banyan,  on  on  island 
in  the  river  Nerbadda,  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  one 
that  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and, 
according  to  Nearchas,  it  was  capable  of  overshadowing 
10,000  men.  The  circumference  of  the  principal  trunk  alone 
measures  2000  feet,  and  it  has  more  than  8000  smaller  stems. 

AGES  OF  THE  WORLD.  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets,  the  history  of  the  world  was  divided 
into  four  ages,  the  golden,  the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron ; 
as  for  instance,  Hesiod  in  his  poem  entitled  Workt  and  Days, 
and  by  0«d,  in  his  MetamorfAoses.  The  golden  age.  when 
Saturn  reigned,  is  represented  as  having  been  that  of  perfect 
innocence  and  happiness ;  from  which  the  others  have 
gradiully  degenerated  more  and  more, — Aie  iron  age,  or  that 
which  now  subsists,  being  the  most  wicked  and  miserable  of 
all.  Sometimes  these  ages  are  spoken  of  as  merely  so  many 
aneeessive  periods  in  the  history  of  Italy.  Saturn  having 
been  driven  outof  heaven  by  his  son  Jupiter,  is  supposed  to 
have  sought  an  asylum  in  that  country,  where,  in  return  fi» 
the  protection  he  received  {rom  King  Janus,  he  taught  him 
and  his  people  agriculture,  and  the  o&kt  arts  of  cultivated 
life.  According  to  this  latter  mode  of  telling  the  story,  it 
will  be  observed,  the  golden  age  is  represented  as  oonsisting  in 
the  triumph  of  civilisation  over  previous  barbarism ;  whereas 
the  other  version  seems  intended  to  indicate  that  the  pri- 
meval state  of  man  was  that  in  which  he  ei^oyed  the  greatest 
felicity  and  purity,  and  that  he  has  been  rather  corru]Aed 
than  improved  by  what  is  called  civilization.  The  two  state- 
ments, therefore,  mav  be  taken  as  expressing  two  opposite 
theories  or  opinions  wnich  have  divided  speculators  upon  this 
suliject  down  even  to  our  own  day.  The  disagreement 
among  the  fabulists,  however,  is  only  with  regard  to  the 
original  condition  of  man ;  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted 
on  both  sides  that  a  gradual  declension  both  of  the  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  the  world  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  age  of  gold.  Tlie  golden  age  is  that  of  which  the  most 
complete  pictures  have  been  drawn ;  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  oe  the  only  one  of  the  four  of  which  the  description  is  at 
distmet  The       of  ipm  was  ieemed  to  have  com- 


menced long  before  Henod*s  day,  who  lived  nrobaUy  at 
least  twenty-six  hundred  yean  ago ;  it  was,  in  uct,  merely 
a  general  name  for  (Iw  utisting  <»der  of  things,  as  distin- 
guished from  some  imaginary  previous  slate.  But  neither 
that  immediately  ptecemng  state,  designated  the  age  of 
brass,  nor  its  forerunner,  the  age  of  silver,  is  to  be  f^ud  dis- 
criminated in  the  poetic  painting  by  anything  more  than 
some  sliriit  varieties  of  snade.  Of  the  golden  age,  when 
universid  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  living  ereation, 
and  the  bounteous  earth  yielded  her  increase  untilled.  wa 
have  various  descrinttons  mm  the  pens  <tf  modem  as  w^l  as 
of  ancient  poets.  The  reader  of  Italian  poetiy  will  recxdlBBt 
in  particular  the  octelvated  cbcKUs  at  the  end  of  the  first  act 
of  Tasso's  Jmititar  and  the  imitation  of  it  at  tite  end  <rf  the 
fourth  act  of  Gnarini' s  Patter  Ffdo. 

AGENEIO'SES,  in  Ichthyologv,  a  genus  of  abdommal 
Maiacopterygio'ttt  fishes,  separatm  frtm  tb«  silures  trr  La- 
oepede,  and  containing  two  species,  both  from  the  fresli 
water  lakes  and  rivers  of  Surinam. 

AGENT.  An  agent  is  a  person  authorised  by  anothfit 
to  do  acts,  or  make  engagements  in  his  name;  and  the  per- 
son who  ao  authorises  him  is  called  &e  principal.  And 
almost  any  person,  however  otherwise  disqualified,  can  act 
^  agtuit.  Even  persons  who  are  disqualified  from  acting' 
in  their  own  capad^,  as  infanta  and  femes  coverti,  ma^ 
yet  act  as  agents  fbr  others. 

An  uent  cannot  he  appointed  to  Und  his  principal  by 
deed,  ouerwise  than  by  deed;  nor  can  an  agent  be  appointed 
by  a  oivpontion  aggr^^  otherwise  than  by  deei^  nnkaa 
it  be  for  oertain  ordmaiy  and  inArior  purposes.  The 
Bank  of  Enghnd,  therefore,  or  any  similar  corpoiatioii, 
may  without  deed  onpower  persons  to  make  uid  sign 
in  the  name  of  the  corporataon  bank-notes,  bills  of  ex- 
change &c. }  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  leases,  and 
other  acts  specified  in  the  fmt,  second,  and  third  sec- 
tions of  the  statute  of  frand^  the  authority  of  die 
agent  is  required  to  be  in  writmg.  In  all  ouier  cases, 
no  particular  form  is  necessary:  in  commercial  afibirs, 
agents  are  most  usually  commissioned  by  a  letter  of 
orders,  or  simply  by  a  retainer ;  but  a  verbal  appotntmeat 
is  quite  soffiaent ;  and  even  the  mere  &ct  of  one  person's 
bong  employed  to  do  any  bosineaB  whatever  for  another, 
will  create  between  the  parties  the  rdation  principal  aiu 
agent. 

An  agent's  anduwi^  (unless  it  is  an  authoril^  coupled 
with  an  interest,  such  as  a  power  of  attorney  granted  as  a 
security  for  a  debt)  may,  m  general,  be  revoked  by  the 

Erincipid  at  any  time.  It  also  ceases  upon  his  death  or 
ankniptcy. 

There  are  numberless  kinds  of  stents,  answering  to 
the  en(Ue8s  diversity  of  modes  in  which  one  person  may 
be  employed  to  act  fbr  another.  Many  of  these  are 
known  by  specific  name^  such  as  bailiffi,  factors,  brokers, 
private  attotney s,  &c.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to  state 
the  general  pnndpla  of  law,  which  an  ^iplioaUe  equally 
to  an. 

In  flie  first  place,  wa  shall  explain  what  an  tiie  righta 
and  duties  with  respect  to  one  another,  resulting  from  the 
relation  of  principal  and  agent 

And  secondly,  what  are  the  rights  and  duties  with  respect 
to  thinl  persons,  resulting  from  the  relation  of  principal  and 
agent,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  efiect  of  the  oontiBCt 
implied  by  law  between  than,  as  for  aa  renids  third  penona. 

I.  First,  of  tiie  relative  rights  and  duties  of  inibtdpel 
and  agent. 

1.  The  first  great  du^  of  an  agent  is  to  use  iiuthf\iUy, 
and  in  its  fUl  extent,  the  authority  which  has  been  given 
him. 

An  agent's  authority  is  said  to  be  limited,  when  he  is 
bound  by  precise  instnictions ;  and  unlimited,  when  be  is 
not  so  bound.  Where  his  autiiori^  is  limited,  an  agent  is 
bound  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  instnictions  in  every  peitiBn- 
lar.  Thus,  if  inskneted  to  sell,  he  has  no  right  to  Mitor : 
nor  if  instructed  to  sell  at  a  cwtsin  priee,  is  he  anthoriied  to 
take  less. 

Wl^  the  agent's  autiiority  is  not  Smited  precise  in- 
structions, hisduty  is  to  act  in  conformity  wiOi  what  may 
reasonably  be  {Kesumed  to  be  the  intentions  irf'  his  employer. 
And  in  the  absence  of  all  other  means  <iS  ascertaining  what 
these  intentions  are,  h^  is  to  act  for  the  interest  of  hte  prin- 
cipal, Booording  to  the  discretion  which  may  be  expeeteil 
fem.  a  prudent  man  in  the  management  of  his  own  bunneaa. 
Thtu,  if  he  is  authoriised  to  sell,  aQd~iiQjinl9ej4  Uiailed  by 
D  gitizec  oy 
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his  UtttnietKHW,  it  ihould  be  faU  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
but  prke  whioh  the  goods  tie  foirly  worth.  If  there  have 
been  other  transactiras  of  Uie  same  nature  between  the  par> 
ties,  it  is  to  be  presumed  fliat  the  principal  intends  that  tix 
same  mode  o£  dealing  should  be  pursued,  which,  in  former 
oases,  be  had  either  prescribed  or  ^ii«oved  ot 

In  mercantile  transactions  it  is  a  rule  of  universal  i^rplica- 
tion.  that,  in  tiie  absence  of  other  instructions,  the  pnneipal 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  that  his  eigeat  should  follow  the 
eooimMi  nsa^  of  the  particular  business  in  which  he  is  em- 

Sl^ed.  Tbii,  thweflxe,  is  the  course  which  it  is  the  a^uit's 
n^  to  pursue ;  and  he  win,  in  all  eases,  be  justified  m  so 
doing,  even  tiiough,  under  the  parliDulu>  citoomstanoes,  be 
might  have  acted  otherwise  to  the  greater  advantage  of  his 
piinoipaL 

Thus  a  faetw  of  common  right  is  to  sell  fiv  ready  money, 
but  if  he  is  employed  in  a  deJing  at  trade  where  uw  usage 
J3  to  sell  upon  credit,  he  will  be  authorized  in  selling  to  a 
person  of  good  credit,  and  giving  sneh  time  a*  is  reasonable 
and  euatomaij. 

An  auth<Hity  is  always  to  be  so  construed  as  to  include  all 
necessary  or  usual  means  of  executing  it  with  effect  An 
agent  is,  therefore,  autbcmzed  to  do  all  such  subordinate 
aeto  as  are  either  requisite  b^  law.  in  order  to  the  due  per- 
Ibrmance  of  the  ivincipal  ol^iects  of  ita  instruetiMis,  or  are 
neceasaiy  to  effect  it  in  the  best  and  most  oonvenient  man- 
ner, or  axe  usnaU  j  incidental  to  it  in  &e  ctdinary  oonne  of 
bn^neH. 

Thus  it  u  the  duty  of  an  agent  employed  in  the  receipt  or 
dispatch  of  goods,  to  take  care  that  the  custom-house  duties 
are  aatisfled,  and  the  proper  entries  made ;  and  he  will  be 
authorized  in  making  any  advances,  as  welt  for  such  inci- 
dental charges  as  warehouse-room,  as  for  any  other  expense 
necessarily  incurred  for  the  preservation  of  the  proper^. 

2.  The  next  duty  of  an  agent  is,  in  the  execution  of 
his  trust,  to  exercise  a  proper  degree  dil^nce  and  skill. 
He  is  recjuired  to  use,  in  the  concerns  of  his  employer,  the 
same  dihgenoe  and  care  which  would  be  expected  from  a 
undent  man  in  the  management  of  his  own  business ;  and 
he  is  bound,  without  any  pwticular  instructions,  to  take 
every  {Kecautium  wdinarilv  used  fiw  the  safis^  and  impnve- 
ment  m  propec^  intnutea  to  hhn. 

He  i»  also  expected,  in  eommon  with  every  {aofessional 
man  who  holds  mmsdf  out  as  ready,  for  a  propntiwkate  re- 
muneration, to  transact  any  putivular  kind  «  business  for 
another, — to  possess  and  exemae  siich  a  c(»npetent  degree 
of  skill  and  knowledge,  as  may  in  wdinary  cases  be  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  service  undertaken. 

If  an  agent  does  an  act  which  is  not  warranted  by  bis 
authority,  either  express  or  imphed,  or  if  he  does  an  act 
within  us  authcmty,  but  with  such  gross  n^ligenoe  or  un- 
skilfuiness  that  no  benefit  can  accrue  from  it,  the  princi- 
pal may,  at  his  option,  either  reject  or  adopt  what  he  has 
done.  But  if  he  rejects  it,  he  must  do  so  decisively  from  the 
firrt,  and  give  his  agent  notice  thereof  witlutt  reasonable 
time;  for  if  he  tacitly  aequiesce  in  what  has  been  done,  and 
still  more  if  he  in  any  way  aot  npm  it,  he  wiU  he  {msumed 
to  have  adopted  it. 

Thus,  if  an  agent  puts  out  his  employer's  money  at  inte- 
rest without  his  authority,  or  if  a  factor,  employed  to  purchase, 
deviates  from  his  instructions  in  price,  qualt^,  or  kind; 
or  if  he  purchases  goods  which  he  might  at  the  time  have 
discovered  to  be  unmarketable,  the  principal  may  dis- 
avowthe  transaction ;  but  if.  in  the  first  cases,  he  knowingly 
receives  the  interest,  or,  in  either  of  the  others,  if  be  d^ils 
with  the  ]»aperty  as  his  own.  he  ad(^ts  the  act  of  the  agent, 
and  takes  upon  himself  all  responsibility  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  if  he  does  not  afterwards  either  expressly  or  impliedly 
sdopt  ttie  act,  the  whole  hazard  of  it  Ues  wiu  the  aoent, 
even  th<N^h  1m  did  it  bm^  fide^  and  iac  the  interest  or  his 
empliqrer.  Any  profit  or  advantage  that  may  aecrae  ftom 
it  he  most  aeeount  finr  to  his  princi^ ;  andif  losa«isae8,he 
is  bomid  to  make  it  good  to  him-  An  agent  is  likewise 
annrenUe  to  his  principal  ftff  all  damage  occaaoned  by  his 
aegl^ence  or  unskiUulness.  This  responsibility  applies  in 
all  cases,  not  only  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  his  mis- 
eoDdael  or  neglect,  but  likewise  to  all  such  losses,  as,  hut  for 
his  previous  misconduct  or  neglect,  would  not  have  occurred : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  destruction  of  goods  by  fire  in  a 
j^Boe  where  he  had  improperly  sufiered  them  to  remain ; 
Mt  it  does  not  extend  to  such  losses  by  fire,  robbery,  or 
•flunriae,  as  ars  porriy  aocadental,  and  happen  Iqr  no  de- 


fault of  his  own ;  and  Ins  responnbdi^  extends  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  damage  suffraed  by  the  principal,  either  by 
direct  injury  occasioned  to  his  own  prop^ty,  or  by  his  bdng 
oUiged  to  make  reparation  to  others. 

If  an  agent's  neghgence  is  so  gross,  or  his  deviation  from 
his  authority  so  great,  as  to  amount  to  a  breach  of  the  duty 
created  in  jaw,  by  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  to  a  breach  of  the  contract,  which 
(if  none  exist)  the  law,  as  we  have  before  seen,  will  imply 
between  them,  the  agent  is  liable  to  an  action  for  such  bream 
of  duty  or  of  contract,  whether  any  injury  has  been  sustained 
l^  it  or  not;  but  if  no  injury  has  been  in  fiwt  nutained,  tiw 
damages  wQl  be  merelv  nominal. 

3.  The  third  genetal  duty  <tf  an  agent  is  to  keep  a  dear 
and  regular  account  of  his  dealings  on  behalf  his  princi- 
pal, including  as  well  what  he  has  received  as  what  tie  has 
psid ;  to  communicate  the  results  from  time  to  time ;  and  to 
account  when  called  upon,  without  suppressiiHi ,  concealment, 
or  overcharge. 

An  agent  is  not  in  general  accountable  for  money  until 
he  has  actually  received  it,  unless  he  has,  by  improper  cfedit, 
or  by  other  misconduct  or  neglect,  occasioned  a  delay  of  pay- 
ment But  an  ^nt  acting  under  a  commission  Tm  creagre, 
that  is,  one  who  has  uwlerteken  to  be  surety  to  his  itfindpal 
for  the  scdvency  of  the  persona  he  deals  wiu,  is.  in  their  de- 
fault, accountable  for  the  debt ;  and  in  all  cases  where  an 
agent  has  actually  recrived  mnieyon  behalf  of  his  [ffineipal, 
u  is  bound  to  take  care  of  it  according  to  general  roles 
which  rendate  bis  conduct ;  and  if  any  loss  is  occasioned  by 
the  firaudor  feilureof  third  perscnis,  be  will,  unless  his  con- 
duct be  wananud  by  his  instructions,  or  the  usage  of  trade, 
be  bound  to  make  it  good ;  if  a  stranger,  for  instancy,  calls 
upon  him  by  a  written  authori^  to  transfer  the  money  in  his 
hands,  and  tbs  authority  is  a  fivgery,  he  will  zemain  aooount- 
able  for  all  that  is  transferred  under  it 

The  principal  is  in  general  entitled  not  only  to  the  bare 
amount  of  what  has  been  received  by  his  agent,  but  to  all 
the  increase  wldch  has  accrued  to  the  propertv  while  in  bis 
possession.  Theageiitis,therefore,acoountable  Sir  the  inte- 
rest, if  any  has  actually  been  made,  nptm  the  balance  in  his 
hands;  and  likewise  fat  every  smt  «  uofit  or  advantage 
vhkdi  he  may  have  dandestiauy  derived  by  dealing  or  spe- 
onlating  uribOi  tlto  eftcts  of  his  principal. 

4.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  an  ^;ent  to  apprise  his  principal, 
witii  aU  convenient  expedition,  of  all  materia]  aeU  done  or 
contracts  concluded  by  him. 

5.  An  agent,  confidentially  intrusted  and  relied  on  for 
counsel  and  direction — as  an  atttmiey,  for  instance — is  rarely 
allowed,  in  equity,  to  take  a  giit  from  his  employer ;  espe- 
cially if  it  is  a  grant  of  the  property  which  he  has  been  em- 
ployed to  manage ;  and  it  is  also  a  general  principle,  that  an 
agent  cannot  make  himself  an  adverse  party  to  his  principal 
—if  he  isemploj-ed  to  sell,  he  cannot  make  himself  the  pm^ 
chaser:  such  a  transaction  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  in  a  owrt  of 
equi^,  luUess  it  be  made  elesrly  to  wpear  that  the  prinopal 

Sivenis  exmesa  omaent  to  it,  and  that  the  agent  nunisbed 
m  with  all  the  knowledge  be  himself  possessed :  and  in 
like  manner,  an  agent  employed  to  purchase  cannot  be  him- 
self the  seller;  if  he  acts  as  such,  ne  is  aooonntable  to  his 
principal  fat  all  the  ^ofits  he  has  made  tij  his  indirect 
dealing. 

We  are  now  to  consider  what  are  the  obligations  of  the 
principal  with  respect  to  his  agent ;  in  other  words,  what  are 
the  ri^ts  of  an  agent. 

1.  The  first  right  of  an  agent  is  to  his  commission;  that  is, 
the  remuneration  to  be  jwia  to  him  in  return  for  lus  services. 
The  amount  of  commission  is  sometimes  determined  by  po- 
sitive agreement  between  the  paaties ;  sometimes  it  is  regu- 
lated by  the  usage  of  trade;  and  in  some  fow  cases,  as  (tfmo- 
kerage  fbr  the  inrocuring  of  louis,  the  amount  (rf  com- 
missim  is  limited  by  act  of  parliament 

An  s«nnt  has  no  r^ht  to  commission  for  dung  any  act 
not  withm  his  authority,  unless  it  is  afterwards  aot^ited  by 
his  principal.  He  may  also  forfat  his  right  to  commisaon 
by  misconduct:  as,  if  he  keeps  no  account ;  if  he  makes 
himself  an  adverse  party  to  ms  principal ;  or  i£  in  conse- 
quence of  his  negligence  or  unskilfulnesstno  benefit  aoeruei 
to  the  principal  m>m  the  8er\'ices  performed. 

2.  Besides  his  commission,  an  agent  ia  entitled  to  be  re- 
imbursed all  such  advances  mnfle  on  behalf  of  his  principa], 
as  are  justified  by  his  authority,  whether  express  or  impbed. 
or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  bis  principal.  And  cases  may 
sometimes  occur  of  ui|;ent  danger,  withtmt-means  ofi  refer* 
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ring  for  ins^ctions,  in  vMch  an  agent,  acting  for  the  best, 
bjustlQetl  in  making  advances  without  particular  directions, 
and  under  exigencies  net  provided  for  by  regular  rules  of 
busipees.  Thus  if,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season , 
or  other  good  cause,  he  insures  the  cai^  without  orders,  he 
is  entitled  to  charge  his  principal  with  the  premium,  and  in 
such  a  case  even  the  assent  of  the  principal  would  be  inferred 
from  very  slight  circumstances.  But  an  agent  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  reimbursed  payments  that  are  merely  voluntary 
and  officious ;  nor  expenses  occasioned  by  his  own  negli- 
gence or  unskilfulness. 

An  agent  has  also,  as  a  further  security,  a  uvu  upon  the 
property  of  his  principal ;  that  is,  a  right  to  retain  it  in  his 
possession  ip  the  nature  of  a  pledge  for  the  satisfeetion  of  his 
^emand$.  Lien  is  dther  particular  or  general.  A  particular 
Uen  is  a  right  to  retain  the  thing  itself  in  respect  of  which 
the  claim  arises.  This  right  is  very  ettensivcly  admitted 
fn  our  law,  and  is  possessed  by  bailees  in  general,  and  con- 
sequently by  all  agents  in  the  nature  of  bailees.  [See  Lihn.] 

General  hen  is  a  right  to  retain  any  property  of  the  prin- 
cipal which  may  come  into  the  agent's  possession  in  the 
regular  CQurse  of  business.  This,  being  an  extension  of- the 
general  right,  exists  only  where  it  is  created  by  express  con- 
tract, the  prerious  deaunga  of  the  parties,  or  the  usage  of 
trade.  Factors,  packers,  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of 
fetors,  insurance 'brokers,  and  bankers,  have,  by  usage,  a 
general  lien  in  their  reapeotive  emphr^ents. 

This  right  may  In  general  be  exer^sed  in  respect  of  any 
el^n  to  commission  or  reimbursement,  which  the  agent  ma^ 
have  acquired  in  the  due  execution  of  his  authority ;  but  it 
does  not  extend  to  demands  arising  from  transactions  not 
within  his  course  of  deahng  as  such  agent.  An  agent  can, 
therefore,  have  no  lien  for  debts  due  to  him  as  agent  for  a 
third  person,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  for  any  demands  which 
originated  before  the  commencement  of  his  agency. 

An  agent's  lien  docs  not  attach  unless  tne  property  is 
a<Jtuiilly  In  his  possession :  a  consignee  has,  therabre,  no 
lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  if  the  consignor  stops  them 
belbre  they  come  into  his  hands :  nor  unless  it  has  come 
into  his  possession  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bushiefls;  he 
has  consequently  no  Ilcn  on  j»-operty  which  has  been  casually 
left  In  his  office,  vhich  has  been  deposited  with  him  as  a 
pledge  for  a  specifiti  sum,  or  which  he  has  obtained  posses- 
sion of  by  fraud  or  misTCpresentatian.  And  if  an  agent 
parts  with  the  possession  of  the  property,  the  lien,  being  a 
personal  right,  is  in  general  lost :  hut  by  stat  6  Geo.  IV. 
c  83.  (the  lactor's  act,)  if  a  factor  pledges  the  goods  or  com- 
mercial documents  of  his  principal  as  a  security'  for  advances 
made,  with  notice  that  they  are  not  his  own  ;  or  if,  without 
such  notice,  he  pledges  ttiem  for  a  pre-existing  debt  due 
from  himself,  the  lien  of  the  factor  on  such  goods  or  docu- 
ments is  transferred  to  the  person  with  whom  they  are 
■pledged ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  he  acquires  the  same 
righiupon  them  which  the  fector,  while  they  remained  in 
his  possession,  could  have  enforced  against  the  principal. 

The  right  of  lien  may  also  be  destroyed  by  the  sjtecial 
agreement  of  the  parties ;  and  if  the  agent  enters  into  a 
contract  with  his  employer  Inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of 
the  right,  (as  if  he  stipulates  for  a  particular  mode  of  pay- 
ment,) he  must  be  understood  to  waive  it. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  case  of  lured  or 
paid  agents ;  between  whom  and  gratuitous  agents  there 
exists  nearly  the  same  difference  with  respect  to  their  rela- 
tive rights  and  duties  as  between  bailees  for  hire  and  gra- 
tuitous bailees.  [See  Sir  Vf.  Jones,  On  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ments.'^ 

The  responsibllify  of  a  gratuitous  agent  (the  mandatary 
of  the  Roman  law)  is  much  less  than  that  of  one  who  is  paid 
for  his  services.  He  will  in  general  incur  no  Uabihty,  pro- 
vided he  acts  villi  good  and  exorcises  the  same  care 
in  the  buAness  of  his  employer  as  he  woold  in  his  own.  Bat 
if  Is  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  or  if^  having  competent 
skin,  he  nuls  to  exert  it,  he  will  be  answerable  to  his  em- 
ployer for  the  consequences.  He  has  of  course  no  right  to 
commission,  but  he  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  any  rea- 
sonable pajTnents  made,  or  charges  incurred  in  behalf  of  his 
employer.  [For  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  as  fo  the 
rights  4nd  obligations  of  principal  and  agent,  see  Domat's 
Ctvit  Law,  book  I ,  tit.  xv.] 

II.  Having  considered  what  are  the  legal  consequences 
of  the  relation  of  prinpipal  and  agent,  as  (Sr  as  regards  the 
parties  themselves,  it  now  remains  to  explain  the  conse- 
quoncesof  this  relatbn  as  between  the  par^  and- third 


persons ;  and,  flrst,  as  between  pttaKiipal  aad  OM  pas 
sons;  and,  woamSiy,  u  betveen  tm  agwits  ud  tUid  par* 

sons. 

First,  then,  as  between  the  principal  and  third  persons : 
it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  act  of  ue  agent  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  act  of  the  principal ;  giving  Mm  the  same  ri^tts, 
imposing  on  him  the  same  ^ligations,  and  subjecting  huu 
to  the  same  liaUlitieB  as  if  he  had  draie  it  In  his  own  |wopw 
person. 

A  bargain  or  agreement  entered  into  by  an  agent  is  thare- 
Ibre  binding  upon  his  principal,  whether  it  tends  to  his 
benefit  or  his  disodvoDtftge;  and,  in  order  to  have  t3gu  sffiBct, 
it  h  not  absolutely  nenessair  that  it  shonld  Mtnally  be  within 
the  agent's  real  authority,  wAxex  express  or  impliea,  {vovidsd 
it  be  within  what  may  most  jn^wrly  be  ^led  his  dfiptatnt 
authority/, — that  is,  provided  it  is  so«i  as  the  person  dealbig 
with  the  agent  might,  from  the  conduct  of  the  {vinoipB^ 
reasonably  presume  to  be  within  his  authority. 

An  auUiority  may  be  presumed,  first,  from  die  principal's 
having  pre^'iously  authorized  or  sanctioned  dealings  of  the 
same  nature.  Thus,  if  a  person  has  been  in  tiie  habit  of 
employing  another  to  do  any  act, — as,  tor  instance,  to  draw 
or  indorse  bills, — he  will  be  answerable  for  any  subsequent 
acts  of  the  same  nature,— at  least,  until  it  is  known,  or  may 
reasonably  be  presumed,  that  the  authority  which  he  had 
given  has  ceased.  An  authority  may  likewise  be  presumed 
nom  the  conduet  of  the  prinoiiM^  wiui  ref!»enoe  to  the  «ib- 
ject-matter  of  the  transaction  in  question.  For  if  a  person 
anthorizes  another  to  assume  the  apparent  right  of  engaging 
in  any  transactions,  the  apparent  authority  must,  as  to  as 
regards  the  rights  of  third  persons,  be  considered  as  the  real 
authority.  Thus,  a  broker  employed  to  purchase  has  no 
authority  to  sell ;  and  if  he  does,  his  employer  may  (unless 
the  sale  was  in  market  overt)  reclaim  the  goods  so  sold,  into 
whatever  hands  they  may  have  come.  But  if  the  prinoipal 
has  permitted  the  broker  to  assume  the  apparent  right  of 
selling  the  goods,  he  will  be  bound  by  a  sale  so  apparently 
authorized. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  where  a  general  agent  is  em- 
ployed,—that  is,  an  agent  autiiorized  to  transaet  all  his  em- 
ployer's business  of  a  particular  kind,  as  to  buy  and  sell 
certain  wares,  or  to  negotiate  certain  edhtreets, — ^be  must 
he  presumed  to  have  aU  the  authority  usually  exeroised 
agents  of  the  sane  kind  in  the  ordinary  course  «f  thrir  em- 
pfovment:  and  thongh  the  principal  may  have  limited  his 
real  authority  by  express  instrodions,  yet  he  will  not  thereby 
be  dischat^d  from  obligation  incurred  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  towards  persons  who  have  dealt  with  the 
agent  without  any  knowledge  of  such  limitation.  Thus 
where  an  agent  purchases  ^ods  on  credit,  the  seller  may 
come  on  the  principal  for  payment :  and  this  right  cannot  be 
aCTected  by  anyjnrate  agreement  between  the  principal  and 
agent,  by  which  the  agent  may  have  stipulated  to  be  liable 
to  the  seller. 

Although  the  agent  is,  in  all  these  oases,  ultimately 
answerable  to  his  employer  for  any  damage  that  may  follow 
from  his  having  entered  into  an  engagement  not  wiuiin  his 
authority ;  yet  the  principal  is,  in  the  first  instance,  bound 
to  keep  an  engagement  so  entered  into  by  his  agent  npon  » 
reasonable  presumption  of  au&ority. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  special  agent  (that  is,  of  a  person  ap- 
pointed merely  to  do  certain  paraeulBr  acts),  as  no  presump- 
tion of  authority  can  arise  from  usage  of  trade,  so  the  prin- 
cipal will  not  be  bound  by  any  act,  not  within  the  real 
authority  of  the  agent, — and  it  lies  upon  those  who  deal 
with  the  agent  to  ascertain  what  that  authori^  actually  is. 

Thus,  in  order  to  illustrate  more  ftiUy  the  difference  in  this 
respect  between  general  and  special  agents, — If  a  persou 
emplc^s  a  stable-keeper,  whose  general  business  it  is  to  sell 
hones,  to  sell  a  particular  horse  for  him ;  and  ho  wananta 
the  horse  to  be  sound,  inasmuch  as  the  giving  such  vranun^ 
is  within  the  ordinaiy  course  of  his  employment,  the  owner 
will  be  bound  by  such  warranty,  even  though  he  may  have 
directed  expressly  that  none  should  be  given ;  but  if  ho 
employs  another  person  to  sell  his  horse,  whose  ordinary 
business  it  is  not  to  sell  horses, — then,  tdthough,  if  he  has 
given  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  the  agent  will  be  jitstifted  in 
giving  a  warranty,  as  being  a  thing  incidental  to  the  main 
object  of  his  employment ;  yet  if  he  has  given  express  nrders 
that  no  vrarranty  should  bo  given,  and  the  agent  gives  a 
warranty  in  <^>poation  to  his  wdus,  he  wiU  not  bo  boanA 
by  it 

As  the  Bgieement  roAde  by  an  agent,  so  likewise  aB  his 
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ddlings  in  oonnexum  vith  it,  jKOfided-tbey  are  vitUn  his 
issi  or  Apparent  authority,  are  aa  binding  on  the  priuci[Hil, 
as  if  thejF-  were  liis  own  acts. 

Thus  the  representations  nuule  by  an  agent,  at  tho  time 
of  entering  into  an  agreement,  (if  they  gonstitute  a  part  of 
such  aereement,  or  are  in  any  way  the  foundation  of,  or  in- 
ducentent  to  it,)  and,  in  many  cases,  even  tho  admissions  of 
an  agent  as  to  anything  directly  within  the  course  of  hitt 
employment,  will  have  the  same  effect,  as  if  suoh  represen- 
catkms  or  adnuRsioas  had  been  made  by  the  (mndpal  bim- 
sel£    rSee  Eviobncb.] 

So  auo  if  notice  of  any  iact  is  given,  or  if  goods  are  de- 
livered to  an  agent,  it  will  be  considered  as  notice  or  deUvery 
to  the  prin^iwi.  And  in  general,  payment  to  an  agent  has 
the  same  effiict  as  if  it  haal)eea  made  to  the  principal,  and 
in  such  cases  the  receipt  of  the  agent  is  the  receipt  of  the 
priDcipa].  But  such  payment  is  not  valid  if  it  is  not  var- 
ranted  at  law  by  the  apparent  audiority  of  his  agent 

Thus,  if  money  is  due  on  a  written  security,  as  long  as 
the  security  remains  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  is  authorized  to  receive  the  money,  and 
payment  to  him  will  therefore  discharge  the  debt :  but  if  the 
ageat  has  not  the  security  in  his  possession,  the  debtor  pays 
him  at  his  own  risk,  and  will  be  liable,  in  case  the  agent 
should  not  account  fiir  it  to  his  principal,  to  pay  it  over 
again. 

So  also  if  the  principal  gives  notice  to  the  buyer  not  to 
pay  the  money  to  the  fiustor  with  whom  he  made  the  bargain, 
be  will  in  general  not  be  justified  in  doing  so ;  but  if  the 
&ctor  had  a  lien  upon  the  tfoods  for  his  general  balance, 
then,  inasmuch  as  his  lien  will  attach  upon  the  price  of  the 
goods  when  they  are  sold,  he  has  a  nght  to  require  the 
buyer  to  pay  him  instead  of  his  principal :  and  such  pay- 
ment to  the  fiictor.  notwithstanding  any  notice  given  by  the 
principal,  will  operate  as  a  discharge  of  the  debt. 

A  principal  is  in  general  civilly  liable  for  all  damage  occa- 
sioned to  third  persons  by  the  negligence  or  unskilfulnessof 
his  agent  within  the  scope  of  his  employment;  and  fbr 
any  misconduct  oc  fraud  committed  by  him.  if  it  be  either 
at  his  express  command  or  within  the  limits  of  his  implied 
authority. 

From  this  liabili^,  however,  it  is  reasonable  that  those 
persons  should  be  exempted,  who.  though  they  appear  in 
some  degree  in  the  chamctcr  of  principals,  yet  have  no 
power  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  act  under  them. 
Thus  the  post  masters-general,  and  persons  at  the  head  of 
other  public  offices,  have  been  held  not  to  be  liable  for  the 
conduct  of  their  inferior  officers. 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  the  owners  and  masters  of 
TBssels  are  by  statute  released  from  all  liability  to  third 

fersons  from  the  nc°;ligence  or  unskilfVdness  of  the  pOots 
y  whom  ihej-  are  navigated  into  port. 
It  now  remains  for  us  to  state  what  are  the  effects  of  the 
rebtion  of  principal  and  agent,  as  between  the  agent  and 
third  persons. 

An  agent  is  not  in  general  personally  responsible  on  any 
contract  entaed  into  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  principal :  to 
this  rule,  howerer,  there  are  several  exceptions. 

First  If  an  agent  has  so  fhr  exceeded  his  authority  that 
bis  principal  is  not  bound  by  his  act ;  as  ibr  instance,  if  an 
agent  without  any  authority  undertakes  for  his  principal  to 
pay  a  certain  sum,  or  if  a  special  agent  warrants  goods,  con- 
trarj-  to  his  instructions;  and  the  principal  xefascs  to  adopt 
!urh  undertaking  or  warranty,  the  agent  alone  is  liable  to 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  given. 

Serondly,  an  agent  is  liable  where  the  contract  was  made 
with  him  individually.  And,  therefore,  if  in  any  contract 
made  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  the  agent  hinds  himself  by 
his  own  express  undertaking ;  or  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
transaction  are  such  Hat  the  credit  was  originally  given  to 
him  and  not  to  the  princij^,  (whetlier  such  princiixtl  were 
known  at  ^e  time  or  not,)  in  either  of  Aese  cases  he  will 
be  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  persons  with  whom  he 
has  so  dealt 

And  for  the  same  reason,  when  an  agent  takes  upon  him- 
self to  act  in  his  own  name,  and  gives  no  notice  of  his  being 
en^loyed  in  behalf  of  another  oerson—as  if  a  fiictor  delivers 
goods  as  his  own  and  conceals  his  principal — he  is  to  be 
raken.  to  all  intents,  as  the  principal,  and  the  persons  who 
have  dealt  with  him  are  entitled  to  all  the  same  rights 
against  him  as  if  he  actually  weh;  so.  They  may,  ibr  in- 
stance, in  an  action  by  the  principBl  on  demand  ari^g 
from  sneh  transacttons.  set  off  a  wtit  doe  from  the  aga» 


himself;  which  they  could  not  have  done,  if  they  had 
known  &aX  he  acted  only  as  an  agent  And  if  he  afterwards 

discloses  his  principal,  he  is,  nevertheless,  not  discharged 
from  his  liabilit)% — those  with  whom  he  hks  dealt  may,  at 
their  option,  come  either  upon  him  on  his  personal  contract, 
or  on  tlie  principal  upon  the  contract  of  his  agent. 

And  even  where  it  is  known,  that  the  agent  acts  in  a  re- 
presentative character,  yet  if  die  principal  is  not  known,  bt 
if  there  is  no  responsible  principal  to  resort  to, — as  may  be 
the  case  with  the  committee  of  a  club,  or  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  a  navigation  act — tiie  agent  will  be  per- 
sonally liable  on  all  the  contracts  he  enters  into. 

An  agent  is  likewise  responsible  to  third  persons  fbr  any 
wrongful  acts;  whether  done  by  the  authority  of  his  principal 
or  not ; — and  in  most  instances  the  person  injured  may  seek 
compensation  either  &om  the  principal  or  the  agent,  at  his 
option. 

An  agent  cannot  delegate  to  another  the  authority  which 
ho  has  received,  so  as  to  create  between  his  employer  and 
that  other  person  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent :  hut 
he  may  employ  other  persons  under  him  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, and  the  original  agent  is  responsible  to  his 
principal  as  well  ibr  the  conduct  of  such  sub-agents,  aa  for 
nis  own ;  but  with  respect  to  damage  sustained  by  third  per- 
sons fh}m  the  wrongful  acts  of  such  sub-agents,  the  case  is 
different ;  such  damages  must  be  recovered  either  from  the 
person  who  in  fhct  did  the  injury,  or  from  the  principal  fiu- 
whom  the  act  was  done.  The  original  agent  is  rcspon^Me 
to  third  persons  only  for  his  own  acta,  and  sudi  as  are 
at  bis  express  command. 

The  misconduct  of  an  agent,  besides  the  civil  responribUitf 
which  it  imposes  on  him,  amounts  m  some  cases  to  a  mis- 
demeanour, subject  to  TWy  severe  punishment  For  if  an 
agent  intrusted  with  any  money  or  Toluable  securi^,  with 
written  directions  to  apply  the  same  in  any  particolar 
manner,  in  violation  of  good  &ith  converts  it  to  his  own  use ; 
or  if  an  agent  intrtisted  with  any  chattel,  vahiable  seeu- 
ritv,  or  power  of  attorney  for  the  transfer  of  stock,  either  for 
safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  in  violataon  of  good 
faith,  and  vithout  authority,  sells  or  pledgee,  or  in  any 
manner  converts  the  same  to  his  own  use,  oe  is  in  eitiier 
case  giiilly  of  a  misdemeanoor  ponishaUe  wiui  fbnrteen  ye>»' 
transportation.  [See  EiiBnzzxAMmrr.]  But  Hue  does  not 
extend  to  prevent  his  disposing  of  so  much  of  any  securities 
or  effects  on  which  he  nas  a  hen  or  demand,  as  may  be 
requisite  for  the  satisfketion  thereof.  There  are  oth«r  special 
mndemeanoors  and  misconduct  of  which  an  agent  may  be 
guilty^  as  to  which  and  their  penal  oonseqaeneee,  see  7  uid  8 
Geo.  IV.  c.  39.  In  the  Roman  and  Scotoh  hw,  (he  relation 
of  principal  and  agent  is  treated  undn-  the  terra  MmiidatSy 
the  principal  beings  called  the  MaHdont,  and  the  agent  the 
Mandatary.  In  modem  Scotoh  law,  however,  wUeb 
realises  the  English  law  on  this  subject,  the  word  Aadir 
is  usually  apphed  instead  of  mandatary  or  agent 

AQBSILAUS,  younMr  son  of  ArcMdamw,  king  ^ 
Laeednmon,  succeeded  his  brother  Agio,  n.c.  398,  to  tbe 
exclnsion  of  Iris  nephew  Leotrchides.  wlu>  laboured  under 
the  stigma  of  bastardy,  bdng  believed  to  be  the  bob  of  Aloi- 
biades,  tutd  not  of  Agis,  H*  reputed  fkt^.  As  the  erovn 
descended  in  direct  line  from  fkther  to  son.  the  saeoeeaioB  of 
AResilaus  seemed,  in  bis  youth,  to  be  bancd;  and  his 
education  was  conducted  aa  that  of  a  private  person,'  in  all 
the  strictness  of  Spartan  discipline.  He  was  lame,  and 
advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  excite  a  prejudiea  against 
him :  yet  so  high  was  bis  personal  ebaraeier,  or  so  general 
the  belief  in  the  spurious  birth  of  Leotychides.  that  by  a 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  die  heirapparoit  war  passed 
over,  and  Agesilaus  was  appointed  king. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  a  plot  waa  fiirmed  to  effaot 
a  chann  of  govemmeDt.  llbe  pMitkal  constitution,  est«- 
blisbedby  Lyennpu,  had  degonera«ed  into  an  eliganby  at  a 
pecutiaf  kind.  Almost  all  political  power,  widi  the  ^xcdu- 
sive  right  to  ttoM  ]agh  taviX  or  military  office,  was  engroased 
by  those  families  who  boasted  to  be  of  piire  Spartan  bkwd, 
the  term  Spartan  being  opposed  to  taeedatnoitian.  Thu 
Spartan  caste  is  supposed  to  have  connsted  of  the  legiti- 
mate and  unmixed  descendants  of  tbe  original  Dorian  con- 
querors ;  the  Lacedemonians  are  oonjeotured  to  bave  been 
me  progeny  of  enft«nohised  Hetots.  strangers  asBociated 
Into  the  cititenshtp,  a  remwnt  of  the  Aefaai,  and  in  a  weed, 
an  who  could  not  ttaee  ah  unblemished  lino  o£  Spartan 
descent  to  tiUe  eotly  ages  of  tbe  mdnandiy.  FoMignors 
nUglit  beMDM  mmbenf  bf  ths  oownta^  and  IJaeeto- 
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DMCuuii:  but  thcv  couU  never  beemne  Spartaiu ;  at  leait, 
Heradotiu  only  uunr  ot  two  insUnces  up  to  his  time 
35).  Thecoiuequencewas,  that  the  bulkofthe  popu- 
lation became  oonitutlyinoreLaeedsBnionian;  in  the  time  of 
Agesilaiu,  the  numbw  of  Spartans  had  so  dwindled,  that  they 
ooutd  Dot  be  spared  for  foreign  service  in  any  rank  below  that 
of  commanders.  TIk  ephori,  and  all  the  leading  officers  of 
administiadon,  civil  and  mihtary,  were  taken  from  this  pri- 
vileged eaite.'  The  object  of  Cinadon's  oonspiraey,  who 
complained  that  he  oounted  only  forty  Spartans  in  the 
agora,  or  place  of  assembly,  and  that  these  were  all  official 
persons,  was  to  extend  the  right  of  holding  these  high 
offices  to  all  citizens.  As  happens  in  a  mE^'ority  of  cases, 
the  plot  was  discovered  before  it  was  ripe ;  Cinadon,  the 
author  and  ring-leader,  was  executed,  and  the  Spartans 
hidd  fkit  their  monopoly. 

In  order  to  ^oseoute  more  effectually  the  war  with  Persia 
(B.C.  396X  AeesQana  was  sent  to  command  in  Asia.  At  set- 
ting out,  he  pM^ed  himself  either  to  conclude  an  bcmourable 
peaee,  or  to  press  his  enemies  so  as  to  disable  them  from 
giving  any  further  disturbance  to  the  Greeks.  His  first  oliiiect 
was  to  conciliate  the  Asiatic  cities  by  prudent  management 
and  hberality  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  their  factions. 
It  may  be  dcnibted  whether  the  design  of  Agesilaus  was 
limited  to  the  protection  of  the  Greek  states  of  Asia.  The 
reooit  example  of  the  successful  retreat  of  the  ten  thotaand 
(see  Anabasis),  the  powers  with  which  Ag^laus  was  in- 
vested, and  the  diso^fanized  state  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
would  perhaps  have  tempted  him  to  penetrate  as  for  as  Susa 
anl  Eewana,  had  he  been  allowed  to  follow  m  his  suc- 
eesiei.  Bat  the  war  that  broke  out  in  Greece,  after  he  had 
been  about  two  years  in  Ana.  aaved  the  Fbr^an  mouarchy 
for  a  time,  and  reserved  the  triumpb  of  its  overthrow  to  the 
Maeedonians  and  Alexander. 

Tilt  intrigues  of  the  Persians  and  the  hatred  of  the 
Spartan  influence  had  occasioned  a  dangerous  league  to  be 
formed  against  Sparta ;  nor  were  the  Spuians  sorry  to  have 
an  opportunity  for  going  to  war,  eqtecially  ^linst  the 
Tbebans,  whom  theydetested  fur  various  causes  (Xenophon 
Hdienie.  iii.  5).  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth  declared 
against  the  Laoediemonians,  and  Athens  followed  the  ex- 
ample at  the  pressing  instance  of  the  Tbebans.  The  ephori 
wdered  Agesilaus  home :  in  the  height  of  his  glpiy.  and 
with  the  prospect  of  victory,  he  instaouy  obeyed.  The  Lace- 
demonians aikd  their  enemies  met  near  Coroneia  in  Bceotia, 
and  a  fterce  battle  took  pboe  (August,  u.  c.  394).  The 
Thebans  alone  made  a  gallant  resistance ;  and  the  Spartan 
king  was  wounded,  who  obtained  only  a  donbtftilTiotory.  He 
retunad  to  Sparta,  not  impcnrting  witli  him  the  luxuriea  of 
Asia,  but  adhering  to  the  temperance  and  frngali^  cha- 
raeteristic  of  his  country's  discipline.  Those  vntues  were 
peculiariy  Spartan :  and  that  nation  was  not  exempt  from 
the  meanness  of  jealousy.  '  The  probabiU^  of  Athens  re- 
covering her  former  power  after  her  walls  were  rebuilt  (b.c. 
392).  induced  the  Spartans  to  send  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387) 
with  proposals  to  Persia,  fovourable  to  themselves,  but  dis- 
advantageous to  the  rest  of  C^eece.  The  bearer  of  these 
offers  was  the  personal  enemy  of  Agesilaus,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  a  mean  pleasure  in  lessening  his  power  and  tarnishing 
his  g^ory.  The  Peniana  dictated  ue  treaty  in  the  langua^ 
of  coDquienrs(Xen.  He0m.V^  t.  31).  All  fhe  Grecian  eitiM 
of Aaia  were  to  he  sutyeot  to  the  kin^  of  Persia:  all  the  rest 
to  be  independent:  tne  kiuf  was  to  keep  posse srion  of 
Cypms  and  Claaomenv ;  and^die  islands  Lemnos,  Imhro^, 
and  Soyros,  were  given  to  the  Athenians,  to  whom  they  f<H> 
mwly  belonged.  Artaxerxes  concluded  with  denouncingwar 
against  those  who  shfnild  not  submit  to  his  terms.  The  Tbe- 
bans refhsed;  but  their  steadiness  was  shaken  by  prepara- 
tions for  ooorciMi  on  the  pert  of  the  ephori,  invidiously  recom- 
mended by  AgesUaus,  in  revenge  fbr  a  former  afihint.  Thus 
the  bad  ptdiey  of  the  Greeks,  arising  from  their  foolish 
dissenskms,  annihilated  the  advantages  which  should  have 
been  the  fhiit  erf  victories  and  military  virtue  of  no  common 
stamp.  Sparta  had  now,  though  not  wwthily,  recovered 
bn  power  m  Grnece.  Her  virtues,  indeed,  were  to  be  found 
famr  m  adversity  than  prosperity ;  nor  did  she  int^t  by 
her  own  experience,  that  tyranny  leada  to  the  destruction  of 
die  tmnt  Phahidas,  one  of  her  gsnenlB,  on  hn  mareh 
into  Thrace  against  Olynthm,  was  eneamped  in  the  netgh- 
booihood  of  Thebes,  wuQe  parties  were  so  nearly  balanoed, 
Aat  Ismenias  and  Leontiato,  the  heads  of  opposite  foctions, 
exeteiied  the  ddef  magistraey  togettwr.  Leontiadea,  who 
eeufted  the  friendship  <rf  Laeednmon,  aeeretly  introduced 


Phahidas  and  hte  troops  into  Uie  (Tadmeia,  ti»  dtadd  of 
Thebes  (B.  c.  382).  This  at  onee  gave  the  superiotitftothat 

Earty  of  which  he  was  the  bead:  Ismenias  was  appre- 
ended,  and  400  of  his  friends  immediately  fled  to  Athnia. 
Complaint  was  made  at  Sparta  of  this  treacherous  aggression 
in  time  of  peace.  Agesilana  was,  in  general,  more  just  and 
liberal  than  the  rest  of  his  countiymen ;  but  he  contended 
that  it  was  necessary  to  examine  whedier  the  pOfiMssiao 
of  the  Cadm«a  was  of  advantage  to  Sparta,  to  which  every 
other  consideration  must  give  way :  and  in  this  instance, 
he  not  only  discredited,  but  contradicted  his  better  thoughts. 
On  a  former  occasion,  speaking  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
he  said,  '  Can  this  king,  whom  you  call  Great,  be  more  so 
than  I,  if  he  be  not  more  jnst?' :  this  anecdote  rests  on 
Plutarch's  authority.  The  deeree  of  the  Spartans  was,  ai 
we  might  expect,  in  Uieir  own  Ikvour.  11m  assemUy  re- 
solved to  keep  the  eitadd,  and  to  bring  Ismenias  to  trial, 
who  had  been  seised  and  imprisoned  by  his  opponent,  osten- 
sibly on  the  vague  charge  of  seeking  Persian  connraims, 
but  really  for  the  vote  which  he  had  carried,  forbidding  any 
Theban  to  join  the  army  of  I^celndas.  But  a  eonnter-revo- 
lution  was  soon  effected ;  and  the  Spartans  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  the  citadel. 

That  the  Lacedsemonians,  when  now  at  the  height  of 
power,  were  all  at  once  involved  in  a  train  of  misfortunes 
which  effectually  broke  that  power,  is  ascribed  by  Xeno- 
^lon  to  the  divine  anger  against  their  perfidious  seizure  of 
Thebes.  Agssilaus  probaUy  had  come  round  to  the  same 
opinion  ;  for  he  excused  himself  fVora  the  command  of  the 
army  sent  to  reduce  the  Theban  revolutionists,  on  the  plea 
of  being  weighed  down  by  age.  His  ctdleague,  CleombRrtns, 
was  appointed  in  his  steaoL  The  eventa  which  occurred 
during  the  absence  of  Agenlaus,  form  no  part  of  the  present 
subje<^  On  returning  Iwme,  Cleombrotus  left  Sphomias  at 
lliespiD.ittcommandofpartofhisarmy.  8phodrias,whethw 
from  his  own  folly,  or,  as  many  believed,  induced  by  Pelo- 
pidas,  made  a  most  unwarrantable  and  faithless  inroad  upon 
Attica.  The  Athenians  complained  to  Sparta,  and  Spbo- 
drias  was  recalled,  and  brought  to  trial.  Unfortunately, 
Agesilaus  was  persuaded  to  exert  his  influence  in  the  delin- 
quent's favour  and  he  was  acquitted ;  at  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  so  much  offended,  that  they  immediately  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Thebes  against  Sparta.  Agesilaus 
then  resumed  the  command,  and  held  it  through  two  suc- 
cessive campaigns,  till  obliged  to  rea^n  through  failing 
health. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra,  (b.c.  37 1 ,)  in  which  the  Laeedmuo- 
nians  undw  Cleombrobia  were  overoome  by  infoior  numbers, 
produced  a  striking  instance  of  Spartan  character.  The  nevra 
arrived  at  Sparta  during  a  religious  fisstiral,  but  the  ephori 
did  not  allow  the  celebration  of  it  to  be  intermpted.  The 
list  of  the  slain  was  sent  to  the  houses  of  their  kindred,  and 
the  women  were  told  to  bear  their  sorrows  in  silence.  Thoae 
parents  whose  children  had  met  with  a  glorious  death  went 
abroad  the  next  day  to  receive  congratulations;  the  friends 
of  the  survivors  kept  their  houses,  as  if  in  shame  and  sor^ 
row.  On  this  occasmn,  anumber  of  the  combatants  havinff 
fled.  Agesilaus  waa  allowed  to  suspend  the  law,  which  witea 
cowardice  with  disgiBCeful  punishment.  He  prudently  an- 
nounced  that  it  mi^t  sleep  for  (me  day  only,  and  then 
resume  its  power. 

There  was  a  proverb,  frequenUy  repeated  by  Agesilaus, 
*  That  a  Spartan  woman  had  never  seen  the  smolu  of  an 
enemy's  camp :'  but  he  had  the  mortiflcation  to  see  his  pro- 
verb belied.  The  Theban  army  increased  daily  by  Uie  dme- 
tion  of  the  allies  of  Sparta :  it  penetrated  into  Laeonia,  mod 
laid  waste  the  whole  ooun^ ;  the  c\ty,  however,  was  aaved 
by  the  prudence  of  Agesilans,  who  shut  himself  up  in  Sparta, 
andavoided  an  engagement  Epaminondas  did  not  venture 
to  assault  the  ci^  ;  and  at  last,  his  allies  growing  weary 
of  the  servioe,  the  winter  approaching,  and  rdief  coming  to 
Sparta  firom  Athens,  the  lliehan  general  found  it  necesaary- 
to  retreat 

After  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
tiiuea,  (bx.  36'2,)  the  weariness  of  all  parties  produced  a  par- 
tial cessation  vi  hoatihties.  A^ilaus  was  now  above  eiglrtjr 
years  old,  but  he  had  still  vigour  enough  left  to  lead  an 
army  into  Egrpt,  to  assist  the  Egyptians  who  had  rebelled 
s^pimat  the  Pei^an  king.  Accwumg  to  Plutuch,  Anai- 
laus  went  expressly  to  Iwlp  Tachoe  against  his  master  Kin^ 
Artaxerxes  II.;  but  a  rival  to  Tachos  starting  up  in  the  par- 
aoQ  of  Nectandioa,  another  j^ptian,  Ageulaus  found  it  cod  • 
venient  to  change  sidea.   Tlwt  hif^^^fs^f^^  of 
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MiTMt  Und,  may  very  saSAj  be  uaertad.  After  estabUsbing 
Nectuebos  in  the  gOTenunent  of  BKypt,  the  old  kinv  set 
out  on  luB  rayam  iMmewardBt  loaded  with  mooey  and  pre- 
aents,  the  xewaid  of  his  Bemoes  and  hia  treachery.  Being 
drifsnbyocutiHy  winds  on  the  eoast  <tf  Afiioa,  hedied  there 
9t  the  advanced  age  of  eigh^-fimr.  BBa  attendant  pre- 
■ecred  the  body  in  melted  wax*  and  to(^  it  to  Sparta  to  be 
buried,  ouiaiBtently  with  the  usages  of  their  ooontry,  which 
did  not  allow  the  liody  of  a  kinfi^  to  reat  in  a  fbieign  land. 

The  character  erf*  AgeaUaua  la  exalted  by  Xenophon  far 
above  ite  merits.  The  hiatoiiui  was  on  tomu  of  personal 
intimacy  with  the  Sfwrtan  king,  and  was  besides  no  great 
admirer  of  the  constitutional  forms  of  Athens,  his  native 
dty,  which  he  loved  to  contrast  disadvantageously  with  thoae 
ct  Sparta.  We  may  admire  the  energy  and  vigour  of  Age- 
sOaus,  and  grant  him  a  full  share  of  ttuMe  peculiar  virtues, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  characterized  his  country.  He 
may  abo  have  been  temperate  in  his  habits,  kind  to  bis 
friends,  and  not  cmel  to  nis  enemies ;  but  more  than  one 
pablie  aetof  his  lifb  is  sneh  a  deaoriptioii  aa  to  throw  n» 
pioon  m  his  inte^riQr  w  on  indindnal  and  a  stateanan. 
(See  Plutarch's  L^fe  o/Agenkatt;  Xeno^htrn's  ffeUmtoi, 
and  Pamgync  on  J^esUaut;  Pausonias,  iii.  9.) 

A(Kt£^HUUS,  a  name  of  one  of  the  ftve  great  divi- 
Bom  the  kingdom  of  Nww»r>  better  known  under  that  of 
Christiania. 

AGGERZEEN,  the  name  of  a  species  of  large  ante- 
lope,  mentioned  by  Pearce,  in  his  Account  of  his  Betidenee 
M  Abytsima.  Unfortunately  he  gives  no  account  of  its 
ftrm,  nor  description  of  its  characteis,  and  the  only  infoma- 
tion  which  he  affords  of  its  halnts  is,  that  it  oocoNonally 
mixes  with  the  herds  of  domestic  cattle  which  graze  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Unrests,  and  that  the  natives  esteem  its  flesh 
fiv  mafcing  bhud,  that  is.  meat  cut  into  long  slices  of  the 
bnadth  and  thidmaM  of  a  man's  hand,  and  dried  in  the 
son.  This  meure  account  is  iiuufficaeni  to  enable  us  to 
identify  tbe  speeies ;  but  if,  as  we  suppose,  the  aj^geneen  of 
Kane  be  the  same  animal  which  Salt  mentMms  in  the 
Appendix  to  hi*  Second  Journey,  under  the  name  of  agayen, 
it  would  appear,  according  to  the  report  of  that  traveJier,  to 
be  the  koowe  of  the  Cape,  the  antelope  Strepnceroa  of  natu- 
nl^;  a  species  which  i^abits  moist,  woody  situations,  and 
to  w^h  the  physical  characters  of  the  low  parts  of  Abyssinia 
are  in  all  respects  well  adapted.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  name  in  Lobo,  Poncet,  Bruce,  or  any  other  traveller. 
(See  AifTBLOPB,  Strepeieeros.) 

AGHRIM,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Galwa^,  in  Ireland, 
famous  for  the  great  victory  obtained  in  its  neighbourhood, 
om  the  18th  of  July,  1691.  bv  the  forces  of  King  William, 
"Mnm"Mff^  by  General  Ginkul,  over  those  of  King  James, 
commanded  1^  Gcaieral  St.  Ruth.  The  l^ter  were 
strong  and  very  advantaffwushr  posted;  the  fbrmor 
amounted  only  to  18,000,  ami  had  to  march  to  the  attai^ 
trough  a  bc^,  in  which  they  sunk  up  to  the  middle.  The 
result  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
General  St  Ruth  being  killed  by  a  cannon  ball  in  the  early 
part  f£  the  action ;  and  the  officer  who  took  the  command 
having,  through  a  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  them, 
been  left  in  ignorance  of  the  dispositions  of  his  superiors. 
The  attack  the  English,  however,  was  singularly  bold  in 
conception,  and  the  im^tuosity  with  which  it  was  com- 
menced was  sustained  m  a  manner  which  has  probably 
never  been  surpassed.  The  victors,  not  satisfied  with  gain- 
ing tbe  battle,  followed  up  their  success  with  a  terrible 
iluighter  of  the  defeated  and  flying  enemy,  whom  they 
Banned  tiU  night-bll:  no  fewer  than  7000  are  said  to  have 
teen  destroyed.  Only  450  prisoners  were  tahen.  The  loss  of 
the  English  did  not  exceed  700  killed,  and  1000  wounded. 
An  the  enemy's  baggage  and  ammunition  feU  into  their 
bonds,  and  tbe  victory  was  followed  by  the  immediate  and 
complete  submisnon  of  Ireland.  The  accounts  of  this  battle 
mMition  an  old  castle  of  Agbrim,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
party  of  the  Irish  infantry.  In  Archdall's  Monasticon  Hi' 
bendeum  it  is  stated,  that  there  was  formeriy  here  a  priray 
of  canons  r^ular  of  St  Augustine,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  13th  century,  Ag^irim  pariah  is  a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Clonfert,  the  patron  being  the 
dioceaan.  It  is  pertly  in  the  baronjy  of  Clonmacnoon,  bat 
dueflv  in  that  of  Kilconnel.  The  Kilcounel  section  contains 
the  vulflge.  The  ktter  has  a  dean  and  anug  appeaianoe, 
having  a  neat  pariah  church,  and  an  embowered  glebe-hooae 
la  adorn  it.  To  the  north-enst  of  the  village  is  a  bo^  one 
arilft  long-,  said  to  be  ^  wetteiit  that  can  he  met  with  in 
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Ireland.  There  is  another  Aghrim  in  Wiekbw,  which  is  » 
market-town,  situated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ovoca,  or  AtogI) 
thirty-five  miles  from  Dublin.  Th^  is  also  a  vilhig* 
named  Aua^uim  in  the  ooontT  of  Bosoommon. 

AGINa>URT;  or  AZINCOUR,  a  viUe^e  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas  de  Calais.  fVanoe^  in  the  ancient  provinoe  of 
ArtoiB,  oeMnatodfar  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the  Eng^sh 
under  Henry  V..  over  a  French  army  vastly  superior  in 
numb^.  Encouraged  by  the  distracted  condition  of  France, 
where  the  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  lud  allowed  the  quarrels 
of  the  nololity  to  reach  a  great  height  prompted  by  his  own 
ambition,  and  perhaps  desirous  of  finding  employment  for 
the  turbulent  spirits  of  his  own  court,  the  JEngUsh  monarch, 
in  1415,  conveyed  over  to  Normandy  (the  hereditary  posses- 
sion at  one  time  of  bis  ancestors)  a  considerable  army,  and 
having  reduced  the  town  of  Harfleur  near  Havre,  set  out  for 
Calais.  The  siege  of  Harfleur  occupied  thirty-six  days; 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  English,  principidly  by  sick- 
ness, during  this  period,  was  immense.  Upon  reaching 
Abbeville  and  Aww«w«,  Henrv  found  the  passes  of  the  Scanme 
guarded,  and  the  bridges  broken  down ;  but,  having  erected 
a  tempwary  bridge,  at  a  place  called  Nesle,  he  pused  his 
army  over,  and,  punning  his  route,  came  to  an  engagement 
with  his  opponents  on  the  25th  of  October  in  the  year  above- 
mentioned.  The  disparity  of  forces  was  very  grrat :  the 
English  army,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe  mvasicni,  con- 
sisted of  alxnit  2500  men  at  arms,  4000  archers  on  foot  and 
as  manv  on  hoiseback,  and  other  troops  to  the  number  of 
1000 ;  but  the  attendants  of  tbe  men  at  arms  and  other 
followers  swelled  tbe  whole  to  about  30,000.  The  loss  during 
the  siege,  the  garrison  left  to  defend  the  conc^uest  the  ra- 
vages of  disease  (the  dysentery),  and  the  desertion  of  several, 
reduced  this  force  exceedingly.  An  ancient  muster-roll,  still 
extant  gives  812  as  the  number  of  men  at  arms  who  were 
with  the  king  at  Agincoort,  and  3071  arehers ;  ao  that,  al- 
lowing twoattendanta  to  each  man  at  amu,  we  have  a  total 
of  rauier  more  than  5500.  No  ancient  Eng^sh  writers 
make  the  number  more  titan  10,000  ;  and  two  Flench  wri- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  with  the  English  army,  say  it  was 
about  ll.OOOor  12,000  Other  French  writers  make  it  15,000, 
18,000,  or  even  20,000.  The  accounts  of  the  number  on  the 
other  side  differ  as  widely,  varying  ftom  50,000  to  150,000. 

The  previous  night  was  passed  by  the  English  near  tbe 
village  of  Maisoncelles,  in  preparing  their  weapons,  confess- 
ing themselves,  and  receiving  the  sacrament ;  by  tbe  French, 
who  were  posted  a  mile  off",  between  Ruissauville  and  Agin- 
oourt  in  gaming  and  drinking.  The  descriptions  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  these  circumstances  ue  mentioned,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  contemporary  ehronielers.  In  the  mcMning 
the  armies  were  formed.  The  English  an^rs  were  posted 
in  fiont  supported  by  the  main  body  under  the  king  m  per- 
Mm,  and  flanked  hy  the  wings  under  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Lnd  Canu^s  respectiTely.  The  ba^aee  had  been  left 
under  a  guud  near  Maisoncelles,  and  with  it  several  prieato 
on  horseback,  who  put  up  their  prayers  for  the  success  of 
their  countrymen.  The  archers,  to  whom  tbe  victory  was 
mainly  owing,  wore  little  armour,  but  in  addition  to  their 
bows,  they  had  hatchets  or  sworda  hanging  from  their  girdle ; 
many  were  barefooted  and  bad  no  luits,  while  others  had 
leather  caps  crwued  with  iron.  Henry  had,  during  the 
maroh,  ordered  them  to  provide  themselves  with  long  stakes, 
wliich  they  might  plant  before  them  to  resist  the  charge  of 
cavalry. 

The  French  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines ;  the  first  under 
D'Albret  Constable  of  France  (who  commanded  in  chief), 
accompanied  by  many  noblemen ;  thtf  sectmd  under  the 
Duke  <tf  Alenfon,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  and  others;  and  the 
tiiird  under  Counts  Marie,  Dampmartin,  &;c.  The  ground, 
being  between  two  woods,  was  too  narrow  for  them  to  avail 
themselves  usefhlly  of  their  superior  numbers ;  and  a  hea\-y 
rain  which  had  Mien  the  night  before,  and  the  trampling  o! 
the  horses,  who  were  kept  moving  all  night  by  the  pagei, 
had  broken  it  up. 

Henry,  who  bad  heard  mass  in  the  morning,  addressed 
his  little  army  ;  and  after  an  unavailing  negotiation  (com- 
menced by  the  fVench),  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  who  had 
drawn  up  the  archers,  threw  up  his  truncheon,  and  gave  the 
signal  fbr  the  attock.  The  volleys  of  anows  did  fea^  exe- 
cution among  the  French,  while  the  stakes  of  tbe  archers 
enabled  them  to  repel  the  attack  of  some  cavalry  mi  their 
flaiiks.  They  gave  way,  indeed,  fyr  a  minuto,  to  Uie  diai^ 
of  the  Frendh  line  under  the  Constable,  but,  Tallying  they 
east  aside  thdr  bow..  Hid  lDi,^^.^UToc^i@^f^ 
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hatcheU.  The  Ftench  pressed  on  over  the  dead  tmtil  they 
were  piled  up  almost  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  then  the 
Enghsh  mounted  on  the  heaps,  and  slaughtered  their  ene- 
mies, whose  heavy  armour  and  crowded  array  rendMwd  them 
almost  incapable  of  resistance.  The  first  and  second  lines 
of  the  French  were  routed,  notwithstaDdlng  a  brave  attempt 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen;on  to  rally  hia  forces.  That  nobleman 
exchanged  btowa  with  the  king  himself  and  was  slun,  as 
were  a  vast  number  of  knights  and  noblemen.  The  third 
line  fled,  with  the  exception  of  theii  leaders  and  a  &w  others, 
who  were  other  killed  or  taken :  uid,  after  a  contest  of  three 
hours,  the  victory  remained  with  the  English.  During  the 
battle  ihe  baggage  of  the  victors  was  plundered  by  some 
peasants  and  a  few  men  at  arms ;  and  upon  a  report  of  thi«, 
and  of  the  rallying  of  the  French  rear,  Henry  ordered  the 
prisoners  taken  to  be  slain.  This  cruel  order  was,  except 
with  respect  to  a  few  men  of  rank,  complied  with. 

The  loss  of  the  respective  armies  is  variously  stated :  that 
of  the  French  was  probably  10.000,  including  the  Constable, 
three  Dukes,  five  Counts,  and  ninety  Barons.  The  victors 
lost  probably  1200,  including  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of 
Sufiolk,  and  one  or  two  other  {arsons  of  rank.  Henry  con- 
tinued his  march  to  Calais,  which  he  reached  on  the  29th> 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Dover  and  London,  which  last 
he  entered,  with  great  pomp,  on  the  23cd  of  November.  The 
immedi^  consequences  of  the  battle  wm  by  no  means  im- 
portant It  was  a  useless  display  of  valour,  prompted  by  per- 
sonal ambition.  Upon  such  fearful  scenes  of  carnage  man- 
kind irill,  one  day,  look  with  astonishment  and  shame,  in- 
stead of  ^miration.  [See  Nioolas's  History  qf  the  Battle  <if 
AgineouH,  1827.] 

AGIO,  a  term  generally  used  to  denote  the  per  centa^ 
difference  existing  between  the  values  of  the  current  and 
standard  monies  of  any 'place.  The  metalhc  curroDcy  of 
wealthy  states  generally  consists  of  its  own  coin  exclu- 
sively, and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  state  to  prevent  the 
^gradation  of  that  coin  below  the  standard,  so  Uiat  no  cal- 
culations of  agio,  stricUy  so  called,  are  rendered  necessary. 
In  smaller  states,  the  currency  seldom  entirely  consists  of 
Uieir  own  cdn,  but  is  made  up  of  the  dipt,  worn,  and  dimi- 
nished coins  of  the  neighbouring  countrie*  with  which  the 
inhabitants  have  deahngs.  Under  these  circumstances, 
banks  were,  at  diffinent  times,  established  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Venice,  Hamburg,  Genoa,  Amsterdam.  which, 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  state,  should  be  at  aU  times 
bound  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  paymeoits,  accord- 
ing to  some  standard  value.  The  money,  or  obligations  of 
diese  banks  being  better  than  the  fluctuating  and  deteriorated 
currency  of  the  country,  bears  a  premium  equivalent  to  the 
deterbration,  and  this  premium  is  called  the  agio  t£  the 
bank. 

To  facilitate  his  money  dealings,  every  merchant  trading 
in  a  place  where  the  deterioration  of  the  currency  is  thus 
remeaied,  must  have  an  account  with  the  bank  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  the  drafts  of  his  foreign  conaspondents, 
which  dnUta  are  always  stipulated  to  m  paid  in  bank  or 
standard  money.  The  practioe  being  thus  universal,  the 
commercial  money  payments  of  tu  place  are  usually 
manased  without  the  employment  of  coin,  by  a  simple 
transnr  in  the  books  of  the  t»nk  from  the  account  of  one 
merchant  to  that  of  another.  The  practical  convenience, 
which  this  plan  of  making  their  payments  affords  to  mer- 
chants, who  would  otherwise  be  obliged,  when  discharging 
obUgations  incuired  in  standard  money,  to  undeigo  trouble- 
some and  expensive  examinations  of  the  various  coins  in 
use,  causes  the  money  of  the  bank  to  bear  a  small  premium 
above  its  intrinsic  superiority  ovw  the  money  in  circulation, 
80  that  the  agio  of  the  bank  does  not  usually  form  an  exact 
measure  of  that  superiority. 

The  term  agio  is  also  used  to  signify  the  rata  of  pre- 
mium which  is  given,  when  a  person  having  a  claim  which 
ha  can  lepilydemand  in  only  one  metal,  elects  to  be  paid 
in  another.  Thus  in  France,  silver  is  the  only  legal  stan- 
dard, and  payments  can  be  ^manded  only  in  silver  coin,  a 
oiieunutance  which  is  found  to  be  so  practieally  incon- 
venifmt,  that  the  receiver  will  fiiequoitlpr  pa^  a  small  pre- 
mium in  order  to  obtain  gold  coin,  whion  is  more  euily 
transpMiable ;  this  premium  is  called  the  agio  on  ^Id. 

AGIS.  Four  kings  of  Sparta  have  home  tlus  name. 
The  first  was  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  and  grandson  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  whom  Laoonica  was  allotted  aner  the  Heracleid 
invauon.  Aristo^mua  lud  two  sons,  Eurystbenes  and 
Ptoclaa:  and  thia  Agia  wu,  tiMEobEa,  the  Kouid  in  ou 


the  series  of  that  double  race  of  kings,  which  reigned  con- 
jointly. No  certain  dates  can  he  assigned  to  these  eariy 
times.  The  other  kings  bearing  this  name  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Froclidee.   (See  Pausanias,  iii.  2.) 

AGIS  II.  the  son  of  Archidamus.  reigned  from  b.c.  437 
or  426  to  397»  and  was  actively  engaeed  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  Pek^nnesian  war, 
the  Lacediemonians  endeavoured  to  lecovei  Hbar  inftoenoe 
in  Felonxmasus,  and  marehed  out  with  aU  their  forae  under 
Agu.  Hisf^eralshipwas  BO  skilftd,thatthe  Argoan  armv. 
against  which  his  operations  were  directed,  was  ctnnpletuy 
hemmed  in,  and  exposed  to  great  danger.  Two  Aiweians 
went  prrrataly  to  Agis,  and  pledged  themselves  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  tiieir  country  and  Lacednmon,  if  he 
would  grant  a  truce  of  four  months.  To  this  he  OMnented 
on  bis  own  authority.  The  onler  to  retreat  was  beard  with 
BHtonishment  by  the  army  of  Agis,  and  the  Argeians,  on 
their  part,  were  highlv  incensed  against  their  countrymen 
for  having  defrauded  them  of  an  opportuni^,  as  tiiey 
thought,  of  destroying  the  enemy.  The  Lacedsmonians 
were  loud  in  their  displeasure  against  Agis  for  his  retreat 
He  was  called  to  account,  and  it  was  proposed  to  fine  him, 
luid  demolish  his  house;  but  his  bumue  daneanoor  and 
earnest  entreaty  prevailed,  and  be  waa  allowed  to  remune 
ihe  oonuoand,  under  the  mnlafying  reatricttui  of  a  bumt- 
intendin^  council.  But  be  made  ammds,  a  dhort  time  utor, 
by  defeatmg  the  Atveians,  and  their  allies  the  Athwnans, 
in  a  great  l«ttle.   [Thucydides,  v. — Pausanias,  iii.  8.] 

In  B.C.  421,  the  Eleians  had  been  involved  in  adispate  with 
Sparta.whicbafterwardsted  to  their  taking  apart  in  the  war 
just  alluded  to,  as  allies  of  the  Argeians.  Agis  conducted 
an  army  into  Elis,  which  yielded  him  abundant  spoil,  since  it 
had  usually  been  aocountad  sacred  ground,  as  the  scene  of 
the  Olympic  festival,  and  therefore  exempted  firom  the  ra- 
vages of  vrar.  The  resort  of  strangers  to  the  games  also 
brought  a  great  accession  of  wealth.  The  city  of  Elis,  as 
neutral  ground,  was  unfortified ;  and  Xenophon  says,  diat 
Agis  was  supposed  rather  to  be  unwilling  than  unable  to 
capture  it  At  the  siege  and  surrender  of  Athens,  accom- 
panied with  the  mortifying  demolition  of  the  long  walls,  and 
the  fifftiflcationa  of  Peumeus,  Pauaaniaa  and  Agis,  the  two 
kii^[8  Sparta,  with  the  -wbicAa  strengOi  of  the  Pelopoune- 
sian  alUas,  conducted  ^operations  bvland,  while Lysander 
blockaded  the  city  with  his  fleet  Agis  was  succeeded  1^ 
his  brother  Agesilaus.   [See  Aobsilaiis.] 

AGIS  III.,  thesonof  another  Archidamus,  reigned  firom 
B.C.  338  to  331  or  330.  At  the  time  <^  the  battle  tS  Issus. 
(b.c.  333,)  Agis  was  communicating  with  the  Persian  naval 
oommandors  in  the  ^gean,  to  obtain  supphes  for  the  war 
against  the  Macedonians.  While  Alexander  was  engaged 
in  his  fourth  campaign  in  Asia,  (B.C.  331,)  enaction  between 
Agis  and  Antipater,  whom  Alexander  had  left  governor  of 
Macedonia,  took  place  in  Peloponnesus.  Authorities  differ 
as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  battle :  Plutareh  ascribes  it  to 
tlie  year  here  mentioned  ;  Diodonis  places  it  one  year  later. 
The  Lacedaemonians  had  fbrmed  the  siege  of  Megalopt^, 
which  however  held  out  till  the  arrival  of  AntipiUer  to  its 
relief.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Laceds- 
monians  behaved  with  tiieir  aeoustomed  fpillantry.  but  were 
overpowered  by  supwiiw  numbws.  Agis,  thmr  king,  fell 
after  this  phalanx  was  broken,  and  with  nim  more  tlwn  five 
thousand  three  hundred  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies.  After  this  defeat  they  sued  for  peace,  and  obtained 
it :  giving  hostages  that  they  would  submit  to  Alexander's 
decision  on  their  fate.  (Pausan.  iii.  10.    Arrian,  ii.  13.) 

AGIS  IV.,  son  of  Eudamidas  II.  (b.c.  244).  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  at  a  period 
when  the  pnblic  manners  had  degenerated  ftom  their  an- 
cient seventy,  Agis  undertook  the  task  of  restoring  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgns.  His  system  carried  with  it  its  best 
recommendi^on,  and  the  sure  pledge  of  its  rinceritf,  in 
his  own  peraomd  example.  But  unfortunately,  both  for 
himself  and  his  country,  his  oolleague,  Leonidas,  had  formed 
hia  habits  in  tlia  luxurious  court  Si  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 
Hie  manners  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the 
rich,  had  become  tainted,  and  so  wide  as  well  as  general 
had  been  the  departure  fhnn  the  migina]  pattern  of  conduct, 
that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  a  general  oorrecticoi  of 
abuses.  The  privileged  class,  to  whom  uie  name  of  Spartans 
TTOs  confined,  was  now  reduced  to  seven  hundred  heads  of 
families,  of  whom  not  mcffe  than  one  hundred  enjoyed 
wealth ;  sutdi  was  the  effect  of  the  inequality  introduced  1^ 


intereourse  with  strangers,  and 
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lythA  guns  attmSant  «i  snecesa  in  war.  The  oligarohr 
mi  lioi,  baughtf,  and  licentious ;  the  poor  were  oppressed 
and  hardened  with  debt  These  oonidaerations  snggested 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measnies,  sanctioned  by  the 
Tanersble  authority  of  Lyourgus ;  bnt  the  event  proved  the 
b^Iessness  of  leftrm,  when  the  evils  of  corrupt  govern- 
ment h^  worked  their  way  into  the  eentiinents  and  habits 
of  the  people.  The  two  great  features  of  the  proposed  re- 
Ibnnabon  were,  the  renewal  of  the  partition  of  the  lands, 
and  the  abohtion  of  all  debts ;  the  latter  measure,  which 
mast  in  all  cases  necessarily  be  one  of  injustice,  throws  sus- 
picion on  the  character  of  Agis,  who  otherwise  might  pass 
for  an  honest  reformer.  But  the  rich  and  luxurious,  as  Plu- 
tarch has  it,  shuddered  attbe  very  name  of  Lycurgus.like  run- 
away slaves  about  to  be  led  back  to  their  masters,  Agis  also 
praposad  adopting  as  an  actof  liie  legislature,  what  Gioadon, 
in  me  reign  of  Agesilaus,  (see  Aobsila  vs.)  Ind  attempted  to 
eAetby  eonsniraey ;  namely,  toahoUsh  the  distinction  betwem 
Spartans  and  Laeetemonians,  tetainiiif  that  between  the 
Lacedsmonians  and  the  PerioBci,  or  people  of  the  smaller 
towns.  These  latter,  however,  were  to  be  tEained  in  the  strict 
fecipline  of  Lycu^us,  and  to  suoceed  to  the  ^vileges  of 
atizeiiship  as  vacancies  occurred.  In  laying  his  proposals 
before  the  senate,  Agis  recommended  them  most  strongly 
by  the  ofibr  of  tiie  nrst  personal  sacrifice,  in  the  oontribu- 
tiim  of  his  own  lands  and  money  to  the  common  stock.  His 
mother  and  his  kindred  followed  his  example.  The  mul- 
titude applauded:  but  Leonidas  and  the  rich  men  opposed 
the  plan,  and  persuaded  thet  senate  to  reject  it :  the  question 
was  lost  only  by  a  minority  of  a  sinrie  vote.  To  rid  nimself 
of  Leonidas,  A^  contrivM  to  get  Xysander  a]^iointed  me 
irf"  the  ephori ;  who  fortinrith  accused  Leonidas  of  having 
ficdated  Oie  kws,  1^  m&rrying  a  stranger,  and  residing  for 
a  time  In  a  Ibreign  land ;  two  acts  forbidden  to  the  race  of 
Hercules.  LeonKlas  could  not  venture  to  make  his  appear- 
anoe :  he  waa  therefore  deposed,  and  his  crown  devolved  to 
his  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  oo-operated  with  A^  in  his 
measures  of  reform.  On  the  expiration  of  Lysander  s  office, 
t  reaction  took  place.  As  the  reformers  now  despaired  of 
succeeding  by  mild  means,  At^  and  Cleombrotus  went  to 
the  place  of  assembly,  plucked  the  epbori,  now  of  the  anti- 
reftRmine  party,  from  their  seats,  and  placed  others  in  their 
room,  l^is  violence  was  not  followed  up  by  personal  injury. 
The  life  of  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  into  the  city  during 
the  short  triumph  of  his  Action,  was  threatened ;  but  Agis 
himself  protected  him  from  assassination,  meditated  against 
him  by  Agesilaus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Agis.  The  want 
of  sineeri^  in  this  unworthy  relation  of  the  refbrmii^  king 
aeeaaiDned  the  foil  ore  of  the  scheme,  when  all  its  difficulties 
seamed  to  have  been  nearly  overcome.  Agesilaus  was 
deeply  inrolTed  in  debt:  he  therefore  persuaded  the  two 
kings  to  btnn  all  deeds,  registers,  and  securities  in  the  first 
instance.  When  the  division  waa  proposed,  he  devised 
repeated  pretexts  for  delay.  Before  the  first  measure,  owing 
to  these  underhand  practices,  could  be  completed,  the 
Aetueans,  who  were  allies  of  Sparta,  applied  for  assistance 
against  the  ^tolians,  who  threatened  to  lay  waste  the 
country  of  Peloponnesus.  Agis  was,  therefore,  unavoidably 
sent  to  command  the  army,  and  exhibited  the  same  ropub- 
hean  virtues  in  his  military  office,  as  in  his  civil  administra- 
tion. His  popularity  was  deservedly  great ;  and  it  enabled 
him,  notwithstanding  the  licentious  spirit  of  the  times,  to 
pnsorva  the  strictness  of  ancient  discipline.  He  now  joined 
Us  Ibnea  to  those  of  Atatns.  whose  over-eaotion  left  no  room 
fir  enhMuring  the  g^iry  of  the  Lacedmmonian  soldjery :  but 
Ae  omdnet  the  troops,  and  the  rigid  performance  of  every 
dnty  on  tiu  part  of  their  commander,  impressed  both  the 
tUies  and  the  enemy  with  respect  for  tiie  commonwealth. 

On  the  Tetnra  of  Agis,  he  found  that  a  change  had  taken 
dace  in  the  condition  of  his  eountiy.  The  poor  had  been 
oisgQsted  by  finding,  that  although  Agenlaus  was  again  one 
of  the  ephori,  the  lands  were  not  divided  according  to  pro- 
mise, llieir  anger  was  natural  enough,  but  they  directed 
it  unjustly  and  unwisely.  They  threw  themselves  into  the 
party  of  their  own  enemies,  and  suffered  them  to  dethrone 
Cleombrotus  and  restore  Leonidas  to  power.  The  tide  of  po- 
pular &voar  had  turned  against  Agis,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  to  sanctuary.  Smne  treacherous  Spends  entrapped  him, 
got  possession  <u  his  person,  and  dragged  him  to  prison. 
Being  questioned  by  the  ephori,  whether  be  did  not  repent 
of  having  introduced  innovatitna  into  Ae  state?  he  replied, 
tet  in  tiw  Ihce  of  death,  be  would  not  repent  of  so  worthy 
n  aateiyise.  He  was  condemned,  and  exeeutad  with  in- 


dennthute;  the  jUm  ftr  ^  ms,  tiie  danger  of  a  rescue. 
One  of  his  flzecntitnm  was  moved  to  tears.  Agis,  obserr- 
tug  this  mark  offoeling,  said,  *  Lament  me  not;  tiwvghl 
suffer  ninustly,  I  am  happier  tiian  my  mutdems.*  The 
cruel^  of  the  victorious  |«rty  did  not  end  hen :  his  mother 
and  randmother  were  strangled  w  bis  body.  His  reign 
lasted  mhf  fom  years.  His  widow  was  forcibly  taken  out  of 
her  bouse  by  Leonidas,  and  married  against  her  will  to  hii 
son  Cleomenes.  Though  a  husband  by  compulsion,  Clei^ 
menee  was  attached  to  his  wife,  whose  oonvMsatlon  inntind 
biro  with  the  desire  of  accomplishing  the  projected  reform. 
[See  CtBOMKNis.]  (Plutarch's  Life  qfAgu.) 

AGISTMENT.  A  legal  term  in  the  law  of  England, 
taken  from  an  old  French  wwd,  gister,  *to  lie  downTwhen 
the  owner  of  land  depastoreo  the  cattle  of  another  person  at 
a  certain  rate  per  week  or  month  upon  his  ground,  he  is 
said  to  mia  such  cattle ;  because  the  stranger's  cattie  an 
permitted  t^fistff^tbat  is,  to  Ue  down,  or  be  dfmiiciled  in  tha 
particnlar  hmd.  Than  is  also  lyuARflse^Ma-awOf  whan 
lands  an  diarged  with  a  tribute  to  keep  out  tin  na.  Sndi 
lands  are  called  TWtm  lyiriatee. 

AON  A'NO,  a  remarkable  lake  near  Naples,  not  ftj-  ftmn 
the  road  leading  to  Pozzuoli  and  Bajs.  Its  bed  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formerlv  the  crater  of  a  volomo ;  it  is  about 
three  milm  round,  and  entirely  snirounded  by  hills  rising  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Some  antiquaries  have  started 
the  supposition,  that  this  lake  was  origmally  the  fish  pond 
of  Lucullus' villa,  that  wealthy  Roman  having  had  a  mag- 
nificent residence  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  banks  ol 
Agnano  present  a  striking  scene  of  solitude ;  hardly  any 
habitation  is  to  be  seen  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  ;  the  coun- 
try is  very  unwholesome  in  summer,  and  the  malaria  is 
increased  by  the  practice  of  the  country  peq>le  steeping 
large  quantities  of  flax  in  tiie  water  of  the  Uke.  The  pm£ 
lent  elbuvia  naeh  high  up  the  hills,  even  to  the  convent 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  Camaldoli,  from  which  then  is 
pwdiaps  the  finest  view  in  all  the  neighbouzfaood  of  Naples. 
Tradition  says,  then  was  fonnerly  a  town  on  the  site  <^ 
Agnano,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  some  earthquake,  the 
epoch  of  which  is  unknown.  Near  the  banks  of  the  laka 
are  the  natural  vapour-baths  of  San  Germano,  which  are 
beneficial  in  oases  of  rheumatism  and  gout.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  is  the  famous  Qrotta  del  Cane,  a  small  cave  in  the 
rock  from  the  ground  of  which  a  mephitio  \*apour  issues, 
which  has  the  power  of  depriving  a  dog  or  other  animal  of 
all  sensation  in  a  fow  minutes.  There  js  no  mention  in  the 
ancient  writers,  either  ot  Agnano  or  of  the  Grotta.  only 
PUny  the  Elder  says  in  hu  Natural  History,  thM  in  the 
country  about  Pntetui  then  wen  vents  in  the  ground  Ihtrn 
which  deadly  vaponn  uose.  IVacea  of  ruins  of  mosaic 
pavements,  and  stoves  for  baths,  an  found  scattand  in  the 
neighbourhood.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lake  rises  the 
Tolcanic  hill  of  AstKwi,  the  extinct  crater  of  which,  about 
four  miles  in  circumference,  has  been  converted  into  a 
royal  park  and  preserve,  planted  with  large  trees,  and 
abounding  in  game  of  every  description. 

AGNE8I  (Maria  Gaetana)  was  bom  at  Milan  in  171S. 
When  very  young,  she  distinguished  herself  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  various  languages ;  she  is  said  to  have  under- 
stood Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Ftrraich,  German,  and  Spanish. 
She  then  turned  her  attention  to  mathematics  and  philo- 
sophy, and  at  the  age  of  19.  wrote  in  de^ce  of  191 
theses  which  wen  publisbed  in  1738,  under  tbe  title  of 
Prfmositionet  i%t2oiopAie«.  In  1748,  she  publisbed  her 
celebrated  work,  Jnttihaioni  Analiiicke  ad  um  della  Oio- 
vmt^  ItiUkauh  in  two  volumea.  4to.  The  first  Tohnne  cm- 
tains  the  elements  of  Algebra,  with  the  application  of 
Algebra  to  Geometry;  the  second  contains  an  excellrat 
treatise  on  tiie  Differantial  and  Integral  Calculus.  In  1750, 
her  father,  who  was  then  a  professor  of  the  nniversity  of 
Bologna,  being  ill,  she  obtained  permission  iVom  the  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  to  supply  his  plaoe.  She  ended  her  career, 
but  in  what  year  we  cannot  ascertain,  by  retiring  into  a  con- 
vent, and  taking  the  nil  She  died  in  January,  1799, 
aged  81. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Analytical  Inttiiutione  was 
translated  into  Fnnch  by  D'Antelmy,  with  additions  by 
Bossut,  and  pnbltBfaed.«t  Paris  in  1775.  The  whole  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  at  the  expense  of 
Baron  Masores  in  1801. 

There  is  an  61oge  of  Agneai  by  Friii;  translated  into 
Frmich  by  M.  Boidazd,  whwh  we  ham       been  sd>le  to 
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AONOLO.  BACGIO  d',  a  Florantiiie,  wu  at  flnt  a 
wood-en  graver,  and  aftwwards  an  architeot  He  wot  hom 
hi  1460,  and  bad  ilnady  acquired  eoniiderable  nputation 
u  the  practice  of  earlier  profeniui  at  PVmnoe,  when 
be  war  attraoted  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  wetA  to 
Rome  to  pursue  it  among  the  remains  of  antiqui^  there. 
He  qipeaiB.  nerotheless,  during  his  residenoe  in  Rome, 
to  have  oontinoed  to  amptoy  himself  in  his  art  and  husinesa 
as  a  wood-engraver,  probably  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  his  study  or  shop  was  frequented  by  the  most  eminent 
men  of  taste  and  learning  then  in  Rome.  Among  these 
WBK  RafheUe,HiebaelAngda,Sannivino,andlihelMoaMm 
Sangallo. 

On  settUng  himself  as  an  architect  in  Florence,  Baccio 
VBS  engaged  in  several  works  of  importance  there,  and  ac- 
quired notoriety  of  a  diaagraaaiUe  nature  through  deviations 
nam  the  (ndinary  nracbee  of  tiw  time.  He  adonied  the 
windows  of  -  a  mansion  ax  palaaaso,  (as  the  Italians  term 
iSaa  large  town-4unue  (tf  a  distmguished  person,)  in  the  Piazza 
di  Santa  Trinity  with  frontispieces,  and  put  a  frontispiece, 
consiBting  of  columns  with  a  regular  entablature,  to  the 
portal,  in  the  manner,  indeed,  which  has  been  bo  commonly 

Eractised  ever  since,  and  is  at  the  present  time  in  vo^e, 
ut  which  had  been  restricted  to  churches  up  to  this  bme. 
All  the  wits  in  Florence  set  upon  poor  Baccio,  who  was 
lampooned  and  ridiculed  in  every  possible  way,  for  making, 
as  It  was  said,  a  palace  into  a  church;  indeed,  he  was 
almost  induced  to  retrace  hia  steps,  but  being  conscious 
that  he  had  done  well.  *  he  took  heart  and  stood  firmly.'  It 
was  a  novelty,  and  as  the  biographer  of  all  the  arcuitects 
says,  '  like  almost  all  other  novelties,  it  waa  at  the  first 
setHiied  and  afterwuds  worshipped.'  But  the  aame  writer 
is  somewhat  severe  on  him  Ihr  making,  perhaps,  too  bold  a 
erowning  cornice  to  the  fhntt  of  this  identical  ediflcct  saying, 
that  it  looked  like  a  hay  with  a  huge  bat  on  his  head  I 

Baccio  had  been  engaged  to  complete  the  architec- 
tural arrangements  about  the  tholobate  or  drum  of  the 
cupola  of  the  metropoUtan  church  of  Santa  Maria  dd  Fiore, 
which  were  left  incomplete  by  Brunelleschi,  and  whose 
design  for  that  part  was  lost  Baccio  was  about  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  after  his  own  invention,  and  bad  begun 
to  cut  away  the  toothings  left  by  BruneUeschi  in  the  work 
because  th^  did  not  suit  what  he  proposed  to  do.  At  this 
juncture  Michael  Angelo  happened  to  come  to  Florence 
from  Rome,  and  attacked  him  so  violently  on  the  unfltoess 
of  his  design,  that  Baccio  was  stopped,  and  in  consequence 
of  subsequent  disputes  on  the  subject,  the  edifice,  in  that 
particular,       remains  inumplete. 

Baccio  d'Aenolo  died  in  1S43,  being  eighty-three  ;^ear8 
of  age,  and  Wt  a  son  Giuliano,  an  engraver  and  architect, 
wim  gueeeeded  to  ^  direction  of  his  miher's  worki.  The 
most  esteemed  of  Baccio's  productions,  are-the  villa  Borghe- 
sini,  near  Florence,  and  the  campanile  or  bell-tower  of  the 
church  di  Santo  Spirito  (a  production  of  BrunelleBchi's),  in 
Florence.  By  some  writers,  the  great  palazzo  Salviati,  in 
the  Transtiberme  portion  of  Rome,  is  attributed  to  this  at^ 
chitect,  but  it  is  more  commonly  referred  to  Nanni  di  Baccio 
Bigio,  a  man  of  far  inferior  merit  and  reputation  to  Baccio 
d'Agnolo. 

A'GONUS,  in  Ichthyoli^,  a  genus  of  Acanthoptery- 
gions  fishes,  first  separated  from  the  Cotti  by  Block,  and 
afterwards  adopted,  by  Lacqpede  and  Pallas,  under  tlte  dif- 
ferent names  of  Asmdophwmi  and  Phtdangistes.  The 
ereater  number  of  the  qiecies  belonging  to  tiia  genus 
Agonus  are  found  in  the  ncHtbem  Pacific  ocean,  particu- 
larly along  the  ooast  of  Japan,  and  northwards  bb  far  as 
Behtinjji's  Straits.  They  are  all  of  diminutive  size,  never 
exeeedmg  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  are  no  where 
used  as  an  article  of  human  food.  One  qieeies  only,  the 
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Pogge,  iA.  EuroptBUi,)  inhalnts  our  own  coast,  as  well  as 
the  coasts  of  IVanee,  Hdland,  Iceland,  and  even  Green- 
land; it  is  also  ftnind  in  the  Baltic,  but  according  t»  Barm 
Guvier,  never  in  the  Medttvranean,  though  Bnmnich  ex- 
pressly affimifl  the  contrary. 

The  itader  who  deaifes  a  detailed  daaor^tion  of  the  eha- 
fftrtm  of  ihii  gtnni  is  lalbmd  to  fioAiiiadw*a  adttkn  of 


Block's  SffsUma;  die  JSMotbgia  Zoohgiai  of  Pallaa;  •& 
excellent  monognqth  of  toe  genus  by  liunua,  in  the  fimitli 
volume  of  the  Mmmrt  the  Aeadum  y  Scimee$  Pettn- 
bur^,  and  more  particularly,  the  Jlitioire  Naiurelis  dm 
Poutons,  of  the  late  Baron  Guvier  and  M.  Volenciennes. 

AGOSTAv  OR  AUGUSTA,  u  a  sea-port  town  on  tha 
south-east  coast  of  Sicily  in  the  Vol  eU  Noto.  The  town 
was  built  in  the  1 3th  century,  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  the 
Second,  on  abw  peninsula.  On  its  north  side  the  peninsula 
is  connected  witii  Sicily  by  a  long  narrow  causeway,  having 
considerable  salt  ponds  on  each  side.  The  harbour  formed 
hj  this  ptqection  is  one  of  the  safest  and  most  Bheltered  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  This  town  suffered  from  an  earth- 
quake in  the  year  1693,  by  which  it  was  nearly  reduced 
to  nuns;  during  Uie  shiwk,  the  powder  magazine  in  the 
citadel  explodBd,  and  light-house  was  thrown  into  the 
sea.  Various  aceonnts  agree  in  atatinff,  that  meihird  part 
of  the  inhabitants  w«re  crushed  to  death  by  the  felung 
buildings.  The  town  has  nnoe  been  rebofiit  on  a  regidar 
plan,  and  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  any  similar  visita- 
tion in  future,  the.houses  are  all  made  very  low.  The  place  is 
slightly  fbrtified  on  the  land  side,  and  is  protected  towuds 
the  sea  by  three  forts,  buflt  on  aa  many  small  islands  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port  A^osta  has  never  recovered  the  de- 
gree of  importance  which  it  enjoyed  pevious  to  the  earth- 
quake. The  knighto  of  Malta,  dnnng  the  tune  of  tbeir 
prosperity,  had  a  ctmuderable  establishment  and  extensive 
maf^ines  at  this  port.  The  trade  of  Agosta  is  in  wine, 
flax,  olive-oil,  ult,  and  sardines.  The  remarkable  caves  of 
Timpa  are  in  its  vicinity.  The  town  is  situated  twelve 
mileB  north  of  SyraenacL  in  87°  18'  N.  lat.,  and  ifi?  £.  long. 
Population  said  to  be  amot  18,000. 

AGOUTI,  (i>aispraeto,  Rliger;  CAJoronwi^  F.  Guvier,) 
in  ^MAogt,  a  gnius  animals  bdonginjg  to  the  class  Mam- 
malia and  (HT&r  Rodentia.  The  peoulur  and  appropriate 
character  of  the  Rodentia  consists  in  having  two  long  in- 
cisors, or  ftfmt  teeth,  in  each  jaw,  witii  which  they  not  only 
minee  and  triturate  the  bard  substances  which  serve  them 
for  food,  but  which  they  likewise  apply  to  a  great  variety  of 
other  purposes,  such  as  the  fbrmation  of  subtermneous  bur- 
rows, hollowing  out  artificial  habitations  in  the  trunks  or 
among  the  roots  of  trees,  sometimes  even  cutting  down  very 
lai^  timber,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  beaver,  and  generally 
in  gnawing  and  destrosring  whatever  they  ha[^>en  to  en- 
countar.  To  enable  them  to  perform  these  operations,  the 
incisw  teeth,  which,  with  theae  animals,  are  also  the  most 
important  organs  of  mastication,  are  sha]wd  something  like 
a  chisel.  They  are  extreme^  sharp  on-the  extemal 
edge,  and  slope  abruptly  towards  the  internal,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  outer  surface  makes  with  the  crown 
the  tooth  a  very  acute  angle.  Neither  is  the  enamel 
:  or  hard  flinty  principle  of  the  teeth  dispersed  through  the 
body  of  these  organs  in  waving  irreguUr  lines,  as  in  the 
molar  teeth  of  all  animals  which  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances, but  it  is  hece  accumulated  in  a  particular  part,  cover- 
ing the  extemal  surface  of  the  tooth  like  a  thin  crust,  so 
that  the  heart  and  inner  edge,  being  composed  of  softer 
substances,  (viz.,  common  bone  or  ivory,)  wears  much  more 
rapidly  thsji  the  external  surface,  and  thus  continually  pre- 
serves the  sharp-edged,  chisel-shape  of  the  tooth,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  economy  &e  animals.  Leading  as  they  do  a 
peaceful,  harmless  life,  and  feeding  principally  upon  v^n- 
table  substsnees,  the  rodentia  an  £stituto  of  canine  te^; 
bnt  in  die  numbo',  frMrm,  and  composition  oi  flieir  molar 
teeth,  as  well  as  in  the  number,  separation,  and  moveable- 
nesB  of  tbeir  toes,  the^  present  an  almost  infinite  variety* 
and  it  ia  upon  these  differences  that  ^ir  generic  charactora 
areprincipally  founded. 

lliough  Eoologista  have  not  succeeded  in  subdividing  the 
rodentia  into  natural  femilies,  distinguished  bv  the  sama 
definite  and  logical  characters  as  have  been  oeveloped  in 
some  of  the  otMr  orders  of  mammals,  they  admit  of  being 
distributed  into  small  natural  groups,  the  component  parte  of 
which  are  very  intimately  allied  among  themselves.  AmouK 
these  groups,  certainly  ono  of  the  most  natural  is  that  whi£ 
composes  the  genus  Gavia  of  Linmaus,  at  present  divided 
into  five  natotat  genera,  difiering  equally  in  the  confonnap 
tka  of  their  crgans  of  mastication  and  of  loeonuMioii. 
These  are  the  cawrbara,  {Hydrochanu,  BriasMi,)  Uw 
pacas,  ((kehgeH^*,  K  CuoUrt)  the  mocot  {KerodoUy  F.  CuvO 
the  common  canea  cr  gninea-]HgB,  iCacia,  Guv.)  and  tha 
agoutis*  iDatyproetm  and  CUorvmrnof  Natiirdists  )  Ba- 
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eroup  have  umrersally  four  molan  in  etch  side  of  each  jaw, 
desHtate  of  real  roots,  and  penetrated  by  lamina  of  enamel 
vhieh  aaBume  Tarioni  forms,  and  appear  mark^g  the  crowm 
f>f  the  taeth  vifh  dinn  iiiegular  figures.  This  character, 
indeed,  is  not  peealiar  to  the  caviform  lodedtia,  but  is 
equally  apparent  in  the  porcupmes,  eouendous,  and  other 
genera  of  the  same  order,  but  the  number  and  form  of  the 
toes  ia,  aa  Ikr  as  we  are  aware,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  pre- 
sent group.  These  are,  four  on  the  fore  feet,  and  three  on  the 
hind,  a  combination  only  found  in  one  other  mammal,  the 
tapir ;  and  ao  invariable  and  esMntial  does  this  character 
appear  to  be  among  the  caries,  that  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  general  rule  admits  of  exceptiDn.  is  the  case  of 
the  paces,  which  have  two  small  additional  toes  before  and 
one  behind:  the  supernumerary  toes  are  mere  rudiments,  of' 
no  use  in  the  functions  of  locomotion  and  prehension.  Even 
in  tiw  qualities  of  their  hair,  these  animals  agree  with  one 
another,  and-difibr  ftom  the  generality  of  other  rodentia; 
and  their  habits  and  economy  are  in  moat  respects  alike:  the 
hair  is  nnivMnally  of  a  eoarse,  bristly  quali^ ;  they  inhabit 
the  hotter  parts  ot  South  America  and  the  West  Indian 
Ishrnds,  and  are  most  espedally  fond  of  low,  n»rshy  situa- 
tiuis.  Mid  the  banks  of  inland  lakes,  and  rivers. 

The  most  prominent  zoological  chajacters  of  the  Agoutis 
are  found  in  the  nature  and  conformation  of  the  feet  and 
toes.  The  toes  are  provided  with  large  powerful  claws,  and 
yet  the  animals  make  no  use  of  them  in  digging  or  burrow- 
ing ;  they  are  pretty  long  and  perfectly  separate  &om  one 
another,  enabling  them  to  hold  their  food  between  their 
fore-paws,  and  in  this  manner  to  convey  it  to  their  mouth, 
like  all  other  animals  which  are  thus  accustomed  to  use 
the  fore-paws  as  hands,  they  have  a  habit  of  sitting  upright 
upon  their  hind  quarters  to  eat,  and  frequently  also  assume 
the  same  position  when  they  would  look  around  them,  or 
are  anrpnsed  by  any  unusual  sound  or  occurrence.  Their 
iiMd  is  exclosiTOly  m  a  vegetable  natare,  and  consists  most 
commonly  of  wild  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  tuberous  roots : 
in  the  islands  of  the  dimrent  West  India  groups,  they  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  s^gar-cane,  toe  roots  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond.  Tlie  planters  employ  every 
utifice  for  destroying  them,  so  that  at  present  they  have 
become  comparatively  rare  in  the  sugar  islands,  though  on 
the  first  setUemeut  of  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  they  are 
said  to  have  swarmed  in  such  countless  multitudes,  as  to 
have  constituted  the  principal  article  of  food  for  the  Indians. 
They  were  the  largest  quadri^>eds  indigenous  in  these  islands 
upon  their  first  discovery.  The  same  rule  of  geographical 
dntribution  holds  good  generally  in  other  cases ;  viz.,  tliat 
where  groups  of  islands  are  detached  at  some  distance  from 
the  maudand  of  a  partioular  continent,  the  smaller  spedes 
of  inhalritantB  are  usually  found  spread  over  both,  whilst 
the  lai^^  and  more  bulky  are  confined  to  the  mainland 
akme,  and  are  never  found  to  be  indigenous  in  the  small 
insulated  lands. 

Though  the  Agoutis  use  their  fore-paws  as  hands  to  hold 
their  food  whilst  they  eat,  yet  their  toes  ere  nevertheless 
rigid  and  inflexible,  uid  thisir  claws  large,  blunt  and  nearly 
straight.  They  are  consequently  deprived  of  the  power  of 
ascending  trees ;  and  as  they  also  do  not  construct  burrows 
they  wander  at  lai^e  among  the  woods,  sheltering  them- 
selves beneath  follen  timber,  or  in  the  holbw  of  some  de- 
cayed tree.  Here  they  produce  and  nurture  their  young, 
btinging  f(x1h,  according  to  some  accounts,  three  or  four 
times  in  the  year ;  acuwrnng  to  others,  never  having  more 
dian  a  single  litter  in  the  urae  season,  and  even  timt  con- 
■atittg  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  individuals.  It  is  pro- 
baUe,  however,  flrom  the  amasng  numben  of  Oiese  animaU 
innd  in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  notwith- 
standing; the  destruction  made  among  them  by  small  car- 
ntT(HDU9  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians,  and  likewise 
fiom  the  close  affini^  which  they  bear  to  the  hare  and 
nbbit  of  our  own  country,  that  the  Agoutis  are  tolerablv 
pR^iflc.  The  young  are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes  closed, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  rodentia  and  the  camivora ;  but 
tfaey  are  covered  with  hair,  or  rather  small  bristles,  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  mother:  they  soon  acquire  the  use  of 
tlieir  limbs  and  members,  and  learn  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  hind  legs  of  the  Agoutis  are  considerably  longer  than 
the  fore,  and  their  pace  is  tolerably  rapid  for  a  short  distance. 
But  they  seldom  trust  to  speed  of  foot  for  their  safety,  but 
seek  (or  shelter  and  security  in  the  first  hottow  tree,  at 
vnder  the  first  rock  they  meet  with.  Here  they  allow  tlum- 
HlvM  to  bt  oq^CiiMd.  without  any  other  oompliint  ct  miit- 
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ance,  than  the  emission  of  a  sharp  plaintive  note.  The 
head  of  the  Agouti  is  large,  the  forehead  and  &ce  convex, 
the  nose  swollen  and  tuberous,  the  ears  round,  short,  and 
nearly  naked,  and  the  eyes  large  and  black.  The  hair  is 
luinulated  in  different  degiees,  with  black,  yellow,  and  green ; 
it  is  generally  coarse  and  bristl;^,  like  the  weak  spines  of  a 
hedgehog,  though  in  one  species  it  approaches  in  fineness 
to  the  fiir  of  the  rabbit;  the  tail  is  most  oommonly  a  nme 
naked  stump  or  tubercle,  which  in  the  aoouchy  alone  at- 
tains any  apparent  length,  and  is  eovned  with  a  few 
short  scattered  hairs.  The  teeth  are  twenty  in  all ;  namely, 
two  incisors  and  eight  molars,  four  on  each  side,  in  each 
jaw.  The  latter  arc  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  oval  in 
figure,  and  with  flat  crowns,  wluch  exhibit  the  different  con- 
volutions of  the  enamel,  as  it  penetrates  the  softer  materials 
of  which  the  body  of  the  tooth  is  composed.  It  is  impossible 
from  mere  description  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  intricate 
figures  which  these  convolutions  assume ;  and  we,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  annexed  figure,  where  a  and  b  represent  respec- 
tively the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  and  the  figures  1,  2,  and  3. 
the  appearances  of  the  teeth  at  different  ages,  or  after  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  trituration :  No.  3,  reimsenting  the  teeth 
shortly  alter  they  begm  to  wear,  No.  2,  their  intermediate 
state,  and  No.  1,  when  vny  much  worn.  This  system,  it 
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will  be  observed,  is  exclusively  adapted  to  a  v^etable  food ; 
it  is  essentially  formed  for  grinding  and  bruising,  not  for 
cutting  and  tearing :  the  stomach  and  intestines,  therefore, 
which  are  always  in  harmony  with  the  organs  of  mastica- 
tion, ore  fitted  only  for  the  digestion  of  vegetable  substances. 
The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  white  and  tender ;  it  is  a 
very  common  and  lavourite  article  of  food  in  South  America, 
and  is  dressed  like  hare  or  rabbit.  There  are  ten  species 
distinctly' known ;  a  selection  <tf  these  we  shall  now  describe 
and  ve^  briefly  allude  to  the  names  and  habitats  of  the 
others. 

1.  The  common  Agouti  (Ikuyproeta  AffuH),  sonvrtimea 
called  the  oUve  cavy,  from  the  prevalent  colour  of  its  back 
and  shoulders,  is  the  size  of  a  middling  hare,  being  one  foot 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
high  at  the  croup.  The  head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit, 
the  nose  ia  thick  and  swollen,  the  face  arehed,  the  upper 
lip  divided,  the  ears  round  and  naked,  the  eyes  large,  the 
upper  jaw  considerably  longer  than  the  lower,  and  the  tail  a 
naked  flesh-coloured  stump.  The  hairs  of  the  upper  and 
fore  parts  of  the  body  are  annulated  with  brown,  yellow,  and 
black,  which  give  the  animal  a  speckled  yellow  and  green 
appearance  on  the  neck,  head,  back,  and  sides;  on  the 
croup,  however,  tiiey  are  of  a  uniform  golden  yellow,  much 
longer  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  directed 
battvarda:  the  breast,  beUy.  and  inner-ftee  of  ttMfote- 
arau  ud  tbigbi  ttt  Uglit  itr^^^^^^^d^C^g^ 
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and  feet  Mack.  The  general  length  of  the  hair  on  the  upper 
and  anterior  parts  of  the  body  is  about  an  inch,  that  of  the 
croup  ia  upwards  of  four  inches  long,  and  all  excepting  the 
short  coarse  fur  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  that  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  is  of  a  stiff,  harsh  nature,  partaking  mote  of  the 
quaU^  of  bristles  than  of  simple  hair. 

2.  The  black  Agouti,  (Datyprocta  Crutata.)  is  rather  im- 
properly called  the  crested  agouti,  by  M.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaixe, 
since  the  hairs  of  its  head  and  neck  do  not  exceed  those  of 
the  shoulders  and  back  in  length.  It  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  common  agouti,  being  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit, 
whilst  that  species  approaches  the  dimensions  of  the  hare. 


[Black  Agontf,  tttm  F.  Cuvier.] 

Its  general  proportions  and  form,  however,  are  the  same, 
but  the  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides,  instead  of  being  annu- 
lated  with  various-coloured  rings  aa  in  that  species,  are 
nearly  uniform  black,  whilst  thelong  hairs  of  the  croup  are 
perfectly  so ;  the  belly  and  legs  are  equally  covered  with 
short  dark  hair.  There  is  not  any  appearance  of  crest,  and 
the  tail  is  still  shorter  than  in  the  common  agouti.  M. 
Cuvier,  in  the  Rigne  Animal,  considered  this  epecies  to  be 
the  fem^e  of  the  former,  and  M.  Desmarest  also  marked 
it  with  an  asterisk,  as  considering  the  q^uestion  doubt|ul. 
Males  and  females,  however,  of  both  species  have  lived  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  underling  any  change  in  colour  or  appear- 
ance, thus  proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are  distinct 
species.  It  appears  silfio  from  the  obeervations  of  MM. 
Desmarest  and  F.  Cuvier,  made  upon  two  individuals 
which  were  formerly  posseswd  by  the  menagerie  of  the'' 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  that  the  buck  agouti  has  but  eix 
mammre,  whilst  the  other  species  (the  common)  is  reported 
to  have  twelve.  Both  seem  to  inhabit  the  same  climates — 
Surinam,  Guyana,  and  Brazil ;  the  common  agouti,  how- 
ever, appearing  to  have  a  rather  more  extensive  range,  and 
to  be  liKewise  found  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  even  as 
&r  south  as  Paraeoiay. 

3.  The  Acouoii  {Dasyproeta  Aeuschy)  is  considerably 
smaller  than  either  of  the  foregoing  species,  and  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  which  is  up- 
wards of  two  inches  in  length,  not  much  thicker  than  a 
crow's  quill,  and  covered  with  short  scattered  hairs  like  those 
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on  the  tail  of  a  rat.  In  other  respects  it  is  of  the  same  form 
as  the  Agoutis ;  has  the  same  n^ed  round  oars,  the  same 
large  black  eyes,  and  the  same  olive-green  colour  mixed 
with  yellow  and  black.  The  hairs  of  the  croup  axe  not  so  long 
as  in  the  Agoutis,  but  are  perfectly  black,  and  all  the  under 
parts  of  the  body,  the  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  arms 
and  thighs,  straw-coloured  with  a  tinge  of  red.  The  hair  ol 
the  legs  and  feet  is  short  and  black,  and  that  of  the  body 
much  finer  in  quality  than  the  hair  of  the  Agoutis.  Sted- 
man  informs  us  that  this  species  is  very  rare  in  Surinam : 


in  Guyana  it  is  more  common,  thou^  less  so  than  the 
Agouti,  and  according  to  the  report  of  De  la  Horde  is  there 
called  a  rabbit,  whilst  the  Agouti  is  denominated  the  hare. 
It  also  inhabits  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia  and  Grenada,  lives 
in  the  woods  like  the  Agoutis,  but  its  tlesh  is  said  to  be  in- 
sipid and  dry. 

The  Maro  or  Pata^^onian  Cviy  UCadogenya  Paca)  was 
fcvmerly  associated  with  the  genus  Dasyprocta,  but  it  is  now 
more  usual  to  separate  it  from  the  present  group,  forming* 
as  it  does  a  connecting-link  between  the  Agoutis  and  the 
Chinchillas  and  Lagostomys.]  It  is  considerably  lar^  than 
the  Agoutis,  measuring  two  fbet  six  inches  in  length,  and 
one  foot  seven  or  eight  mchea  high  at  the  croup.  The  ean 
also  are  essentially  different,  boing  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  erect  and  pointed ;  and  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  length  and  elevation  of  the  legs,  gives  the  mara 
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more  the  appearance  of  a  small  stag  or  antelope,  than  of  a 
rodent  animd.  The  hair  also  is  materially  different  from  that 
of  the  Agoutis,  and  approaches  in  texture  and  quality  to  the 
fine  rich  furs  of  the  Bischaco  and  Chinchilla.  On  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  back,  it  is  greyish-ihwn  colour  mottled  with 
white,  darker  on  the  loins  and  hips,  and  terminatiiig  in  a 
well  defined  curve  over  the  croup,  within  which  the  colour  is 
almost  a  jet  black.  All  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are 
white ;  and  this  colour  is  sepamted  from  the  greyish-fawn  of 
the  back  and  sides  by  a  yellowish  band,  which  passes  along 
the  flanks  as  in  certain  antelopes  and  gazelles.  Under  the  chin 
and  on  the  throat  the  colour  is  white,  and  there  is  a  band  of 
the  same  colour,  and  of  a  semicircular  form,  situated  between 
the  back  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  thigh,  above  the  groin, 
and  surrounding  the  dark  colour  of  the  croup.  The  male 
and  female  are  in  all  respects  alike:  the  latter  has  four 
mamms.  and  is  said  to  bring  forth  but  two  young  ones  at  a 
litter,  which  she  conceals  in  the  warrens  of  the  Bischaco, 
till  they  acquire  strength  to  follow  her  abroad  and  leam 
shift  for  themselves. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  open  plains  and  wilds  of  Pata- 
gonia, as  far  south  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where, 
according  to  M.  Lesson,  it  is  called  Mora  by  the  natives. 

The  remaining  seven  true  species  may  be  here  enumemted 
as  follows : — 

4.  Dasyprocta  Croamata,  Waaler;  this  is  an  animal 
found  on  the  borders  of  the  Amazon  river,  in  the  Brazils, 

5.  D,  Fuliginosa,  Wagler ;  this  species  is  frequent  near 
Borba,  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  of  the  Rio  Kegro  above  the  Coca. 

6.  D.  Prymnol<wha,  Wagler ;  a  species  to  be  met  with  in 
Guayana.  7,  D.  Azara,  Lichtenstein ;  an  inhabitant  of  the 
more  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  of  Paraguay,  and  also 
Bolivia.  6.  D.  Carolensis,  F.  Cuvier ;  loi^ity  doubtful. 
9.  2).  Leptura,  Wagner;  another  Brazilian  species,  also 
frequenting  the  re^on  of  the  Rio  Negro.  10.  D.  Albida, 
Gray ;  habitat  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

AGRA,  City,  The  capital  city  of  the  province  of 
Agra  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  or  the  river 
Jomna,  27°  12'  N.  lat.  and  78°  17'  E.  long.  It  was  ori- 
ginally an  inconsiderable  village,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
uie  sixteenth  century  was  much  enlarged  by  the  Emperor 
Sekunder  Lody,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  rank  of  an  imperial 
city  and  made  it  the  oipital  of  his  dominions,  under  the 
name  of  Badulghur.  Half  a  century  later,  the  city  waa 
further  enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Akhar,  who  built  here  an 
extensive  palace,  and  again  changed  its  name  to  Ak- 
barabad.  This  city  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Mogul 
government  until  the  year  1647,  when  Delhi  was  declared 
the  capital  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan.  from  which  pe> 
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nod  the  decline  of  Agra  may  be  dated.  Sbah  Jehan, 
during  his  residence  at  Akbarabad,.  built  a  moit  superb 
mausoleum,  aa  the  cemetery  of  hii  fiiTourite  wife  the  Begum 
Noor-Jehan,  about  three  miles  from  the  city.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  oalled  the  tSge-mahal,  or  crown  of  edifioet,  is 
composed  of  white  marble,  and  is  raised  on  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble.  It  contains  a  central 
hall,  within  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Begum  and  of  Shah- 
Jchan  himself  and  around  this  hall  are  several  smaller 
■partmflntB  and  comdm.  Thi»  mausoleum,  the  finest  pro- 
Mbly  in  the  wwld,  is  said  to  have  cost  760,000^ ;  it  is'  kept 
by  me  British  gOTenunent  in  excellent  order,  together  with 
its  beautiflii  gatden  of  tieee  and  flowering  ihru&.  In  this 
respect  it  contrasts  favourably  with  the  OHtdition  of  the 
=ity,  which  is,  ibr  the  mo6t  part,'  in  a  minoun  state,— the 
splradid  palace  <tf  Akbar  *  h^ng  used  as  warehouses, 
armoriea,  offioea,  and  lodgiag-nmms  fw  the  garrison.' 

The  houses  in  Agra  are  built  of  itone,  and  are  very  lofty, 
while  the  streets  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  allow  a  carriage 
to  pasB  through  them.  The  ci^  contains  man:^  pubfic 
bauu,  caraTansarifls,  and  mosques.  Population  in  188Sk 
65,250. 

Afra  was  taken,  in  1784,  by  the  Mahratta  chief  Madges 
Scindiah,  and  was  retained  by  him  until  1808,  when  it  was 
captured,  after  a  SMfn^  by  the  forces  under  Lord  Lake.  It 
is  now  the  seat  of  British  gpTemment  ibr  the  province. 
The  Hindoo  inhabitants  hold  the  city  in  great  veneration, 
as  the  place  of  the  matdra,  or  incamarion  of  TiAaatj  under 
the  name  of  Parasu  Rama.  ConaderaUe  public  improve 
meats  have  been  effected  of  lata  yean.  Since  1835,  Agra 
has  been  ihe  residence  of  a  heutenaot-govem(»  of  the  north- 
westprovinces. 

AQBA,  one  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  boonded  N.  by  Ddhi,  S.  by  Malwab,  £.  hy 
Oude  andT Allahabad,  and  W.  by  Aimeer.  It  lies  between 
SS"  36"  and  38°  18'  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  about  350, 
and  its  breadth  about  180  miles.  The  province  ia  divided 
into  five  districts— Muttra,  Agra,  Farruckabad,  Mynpooi^, 
and  Etawah ;  and  tbeee  again  into  townships.  The  chief 
towns  and  fortresses  are  ^varj,  Bhnrtpoor,  Beeg,  Mathura 
or  Unttra,  Btawah,  Gualior,  Gohad,  Calpy,  and  Narwar. 
The  chief  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  QanglBS,  the  Jumn% 
and  Ae  ChmnbuL  Tlure  are  also  smne  amall^  streams ; 
yet  the  country  is  but  ill  supplied  with  water.  To  remedy 
dds,  a  canal  b&s  been  constructed  running  from  Hnrdwar, 
en  the  Ganges,  down  the  great  plain  between  that  river  and 
Jionna.  It  ia  800  miks  long,  has  occupied  cd^t  jean, 
and  cost  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  It  was  opened  amid  a 
^xeat  concourse  of  natives  and  others  on  8th  April  Xdbi.  It 
ts  expected  to  triple  the  productive  power  of  the  whole 
oountry  through  which  it  passes,  b»idea  increasing  the 
fiicilides  for  transit.  North  of  the  Chumbul,  the  country 
is,  for  the  most  part,  flat  and  badly  timbered ;  but  on  the 
oOier  side  of  that  river,  and  towards  the  north-westem 
quarter  of  province,  the  flurfiice  is  somewhat  hU!^  and 
more  ploitifiiUy  covered  with  trees.  The  climate,  during  a 
put  ox  the  yair,  approaches  to  temperate,  and  in  the  winter 
mondu  may  even  tie  pronoimced  cnld ;  hut  during  the  pre- 
nlnce  of  hot  wind^  to  which  the  whole  d  Central  India 
is  oecaaiwall^  liable,  the  heat  is  iuaupportablT  great,  and 
fte  climate,  in  ctmsequenc^  un&vouraUe  to  European  con- 
stitutions.  These  winds  are  seldom  of  long  continuance. 

The  soil  is  in  general  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
production  of  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  which  may  be  ex- 
tended almost  indSnitely :  the  same  may  be  said  of  sugar 
and  cotton.  It  wus  from  Agra  that  indigo,  in  the  earlier 
pmods  of  European  commerce,  was  procured  for  the  trade 
of  Europe.  The  country  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  called  the  Dou-ab,  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
province,  and  fumisoea  all  these  articles  for  export. 

There  are  but  few  mineral  productions  to  be  noticed  in 
die  province.  It  is  said  that  copper  has  beoi  discovered, 
"but  Dot  under  drcumstances  ikvounble  to  the  wwking  of 
the  mines.  There  are  maihle  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fattebpore.  The  breed  of  horses  is  superior  to  those  ctf 
Bengal,  and  the  more  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  A 
nod  deal  of  coarse  cloth  is  manu&ctured,  principally  for 
noma  useb  >n  several  of  tike  dicaxa;  fine  muslins  aind  silks 
weie  fivmerly  niade,  but  these  branches  of  industry  have 
new  much  diminished. 

Agra  is  not  so  thickly  peopled  as  Bengal.  It  is  said  to 
contain  not  more  than  6,000,000  inhabitants.  All  tbe  ter- 
otory  which  lies  to  the  east  «F  tbe  Jumna,  together  Tidi  the 


city  of  Agra  and  a  small  distnct  roimd  the  same,  are  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
oountry  north  of  the  Chumbul  is  held  by  rajahs  or  native 
chiefs,  in  strict  alliance  with  the  British.  South  of  that 
river,  the  territory  is  mostiy  held  by,  or  tributary  to,  the 
Mahrattas.  The  natives  are,  for  the  ■  most  part,  a  hand- 
some and  robust  race,  and  superior,  in  these  respecte,  to  the 
Bengalese.  They  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Hindoos 
and  Mohammedans.  Hindostannee  ia  the  langut^e  used 
in  common  intercourse,  but  tbe  Persian  is  the  official 
tongue^  and  is  spoken  by  the  higher  class  of  Moham- 
medans. 

AGRA3I,  a  fortified  town  in  Austria,  near  the  Save, 
45°  49'  lat^  16°  4'  E.  long.  It  ia  about  166  miles  nearly 
due  south  of  Vienna.  Agram  is  the  chief  town  of  Austrian 
Croatia,  and  the  residence  of  tbe  viceroy  of  Croatia  and 
Slavtmia.  Tbe  town  consists  of  three  parte— the  uppv,  the 
lower,  and  the  part  caUed  Opatowina.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a 
bishop,  luu  an  academy,  a  granunar-4chool,  and  a  convent 
of  Franciscans.  Agram  carries  on  some  trade  along  the 
Save,  which  joins  toe  Danube  at  Belgrade ;  and  is  also  the 
great  market  for  the  sale  of  Hungarian  wl^t  and  tobacco, 
and  fioanian  pigs.   The  population  is  stated  at  11,800. 

AGRARIAN  LAW  was  tbe  general  title  of  any  law 
among  the  Romans  which  related  to  the  ager  publicut,  or 
public  domain.  As  the  sulyect  of  agrarian  laws  constitutes 
perhaps  tbe  moat  important  element  in  flw  history  of  the 
Roman  republic,  and  as  an  utter  misconception  their  ap- 
plication has  pervaded,  till  of  late  yean,  every  work  upon 
iknb  sul^ect,  especially  the  popular  writings  of  Hooke,  Fer- 
guson, Stc.,  it  seems  desirable  to  place  before  the  general 
reader  a  brief  account  of  those  more  correct  views  which  have 
been  established  by  the  researches  of  Heyne,  Niebuhr,  and 
Savigny. 

Ever  since  the  revival  of  letters  it  has  been  a  uni- 
versal error  to  look  upon  the  agrarian  laws,  with  which 
the  names  of  the  Gracchi  and  others  were  connected,  as  atr 
tempts  to  limit  the  amount  of  landed  property  that  any  in- 
<^vidual  might  hold ;  and  such  an  interference  with  private 
rights  would  indeed  afford  strong  ground  for  condemning 
any  statesman  whocouldbe  the  author  of  such  a  proposition, 
and  any  state  where  such  a  proposition  could  be  fevourably 
received.  In  the  flenzjr  of  the  great  fWch  Revolution, 
there  were  indeed  pohtieal  fonatics,  who,  following  the 
advueof  Macchiavelli  andMonte8quieu,were  willing  to  enact 
an  agrarian  law  of  this  extravagant  nature ;  and  so  much 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  examples  of  Roman  history,  that 
Heyne,  in  March  1703,  aviuled  himself  of  tbe  opportunity 
offered  to  him  b^  the  installation  of  a  new  prorector  in  the 
Univeraih'  of  Gbttin^n,  to  address  to  that  body  a  paper 
entitied  Legei  agranee  peatiferee  et  execrabUes,  (see  nis 
OftusciUa^  vol  iv.  p.  35 1 ,)  in  which  he  success^lly  contended 
that  the  laws  so  called  among  the  Romans,  instead  of  inter- 
fering with  private  jffoper^,  solely  applied  to  the  lands  of 
the  public  domain.  Ueeren  and  Hegewisch  carried  the  in- 
cjuiry  further ;  but  for  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  inves- 
tij^ation  of  the  whole  sutyeet  we  are  indebted  to  Niebuhr  and 
his  friend  Savigny. 

As  &e  victorious  arms  <rf  the  Romans  extended  their 
authority  over  one  state  of  Italy  after  another,  the  right  M 
conquest  gave  them  a  title  to  the  lands  of  the  conquered ; 
but,  except  in  cases  of  strong  provocation,  as  in  the  defection 
of  Capua  in  the  second  Punic  war,  it  became  tbe  clemency 
of  the  conquerors  to  restore  a  part  of  the  territory  to  tbe  un- 
fortunate owners.  Yet  a  portion  would  perhani  always  be 
reserved  and  added  to  the  pubUc  domain.  With  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  tbe  territory  so  acquired,  we  will  not  go 
back  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  Servian  constitution,  which 
gave  to  the  pUbes  or  commonalty  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, though  an  inferior  one,  with  the  patricians.  Ilie  dis- 
position of  the  conquered  land  was  then,  we  may  perhaps 
say,  fourfold.  Part  was  given  in  foil  properly  to  roligious 
uses,  and  part  was  sold  by  the  qusstors  for  the  supply  of  tbe 
treasun.  Tbe  pLebeiansk  who  constituted  the  most  important 
part  of  the  army,  received  assignments  of  fixed  and  equal 
portions  in  .fhlt  ownership,  never  pwhapa  exceeding  seven 
jugers  (i  e.  between  four  and  five  acres)  to  each  inmviduaL 
These  lands  were  often  given  under  the  form  of  a  colmy,  the 
parent  state  sending  a  body  of  the  citiseas  to  occupy  some 
conquered  town,  or  to  found  a  new  one.  In  all  cases  the 
boundaries  of  lands  so  assigned  were  marked  out  accordhig  to 
the  strict  principles  of  Roman  limitation,  and  placed  under 
the  xd^iouB  sanction  of  the  augury.  B^^^^^^^^nof 
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tiu  tenitoiT  whidi  li^  into  dw'handg  of  ibB  cow^neran  in 
tfaeisEue  of  Esuceesflftil  war  must  often  have  been  in  a  state 
of  utter  draolatiou^  for  devastation  by  fire  and  swotd  was  a 
oonatant  and  leading  feattire  in  ancient  warfare ;  and  in  a 
coantry  where  the  olive  and  the  vine  form  an  important 
branch  of  agiiculture,  such  desolation  was  not  easily  re- 
paired. Thus  large  districts  were  unfit  for  distribution 
among  the  plebeians,  or  for  sale  by  the  quEBstors.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  mountain  land,  and  even  of  the  unhealthy 
plahu  in  Italy,  was,  as  it  stUl  is,  adapted  solely  for  pas- 
ton^  and  therefore  equally  unfit  for  partition,  though  far 
superior  in  immediate  value.  The  disposition  of  this  imap- 
propriated  land,  which  constituted  the  permanent  pubbc 
domain,  led  to  a  nngular  mode  of  occupation.  An  edict  was 
issued,  giving  aa^rity,  most  probably  to  the  patricUns 
alone,  to  cultiTate  these  lands,  but  with  the  fiill  understand- 
ing that  the  state  reserved  to  itself  the  ownership,  and  might 
at  any  time  resume  possession, — a  right  which  was  from  time 
to  time  exercised.  Yet,  though  the  occupants  had  no  tiUe 
wlutever  as  against  the  state,  they  appear  to  have  been 
protected  against  individuals  by  the  interdicts  of  the  metor, 
and  a  brancK  of  law  entitled  cawaee  posressimum.  Under 
this  protection  these  lands  often  passed  f^m  father  to  son  by 
a  species  of  permitted  inheritance,  or  as  dowries  to  daughters, 
or  were  even  transferred  to  other  citizens  by  purchase  ;  and 
in  this  way  even  plebeians,  it  would  appear,  might  come  into 
the  occupation  of  them.  But,  no  matter  through  how  many 
hands  the  lands  might  pass,  the  tenure  to  the  last  occupier 
was  as  precarious  as  to  the  first ;  and,  of  course,  Una  was 
always  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  occupier  was  subject  to  certain  restrictions 
and  payments.  He  could  not  legally  hold,  at  least  after  the 
lirinian  law*  more  than  5U0  jugers  (alwut  333  acres)  of  this 
poblic  land ;  on  the  public  pastures  be  was  hmited  to  100 
head  of  great,  and  500  of  small  cattle;  and  he  was  bound  to 
employ  a  fixed  number  of  freemen.  Some  of  these  resbic- 
tions  indeed  did  not  always  exist,  but  it  seems  highly  impro- 
bable that  some  regulations  of  the  kind  should  not  have 
existed  from  the  very  beginning,  if  only  to  protect  one  patri- 
cian from  another.  But  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  on 
this  subject,  the  state  was  always  entitled  to  the  payment  of 
a  tenth  upon  all  grain,  and  a  fifth  on  the  olives  and  the 
wine,  besides  some  charge,  wo  know  not  how  determined, 
for  the  use  of  the  common  pasture  land.  The  technical 
terms  used  with  regard  to  these  possessions  were  as  follows : 
the  lands  themselves  were  called  agri  occvpati,  a.  occiipa- 
torii,  a.  pottetii,  a,  eoncessi,  a.  areifaialea,  or  generally  poa- 
Httionei.  The  holder  or  pouesaor  was  said  to  nave  the  tisu$ 
of  tban ;  and  the  payment  he  made  to  the  state  was  the 
fraetw  or  vectigal.  Instead  of  collecting  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  directly,  it  was  tlie  practice  to  fiuin  it  out,  which  was 
expressed  by  selling  or  letting  the  jtu  vectigalts  or  fructus; 
and  in  the  same  sense  th^  used  the  phrase  agrum  fruendnm 
locare,  or  e\'en  more  brieny,  though  somewhat  ambiguously, 
agrum  locare. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  in  this  view  of  the  first 
occupancy  of  the  public  domain,  there  is  still  something  to 
be  cleared  up ;  for  a  mere  edict,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of, 
without  qualification  or  restriction,  would  have  been  little 
better  than  an  invitation  to  a  general  scramble.  Yet,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  established  incontzovertibly  that  the 
possesrion  was  anml^  permissive.  If  the  original  occupancy 
was  founded  in  collusion,  the  case  against  the  patricians  wiU 
only  be  the  stronger. 

In  the  various  usurpations  of  the  patrician  body  the  re- 
strictions enumerated  above  were  little  attended  to.  The 
vectigal  was  rarely  paid,  WhUe  the  plebeian  was  serving 
in  the  army  abroad,  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  pos- 
sessed by  hun — and  this  could  only  be  tbroogh  purchasie — 
was  violently  or  fraudulently  seized  by  a  powerful  neighbour, 
large  districte  were  monopolized  by  single  holders.  It  was 
by  them  found  more  profitable  to  cultivate  the  land  by  slaves 
than  by  fteemen,  who  were  always  liable  and  often  called 
upon  to  perform  military  service.  Those  who  held  the  chief 
power  in  the  government  conspired  to  deny  the  titie  of  the 
state  to  resume  tfieir  pouessiona ;  and  even  when  new  con- 
questa  added  to  the  domain,  the  most  desperate  efforts  were 
made  to  renst  all  fhither  assignments  (tf  laiM  to  the  plebeians, 
that  is,  to  the  very  veterans  who  had  effected  the  conquests. 
To  redress  diese  grievances,  or  rather  to  moderate  them, 
agrarian  laws  were  bom  time  to  time  brought  forward ;  but, 
we  repeat,  these  laws  never  interfered  with  inivato  jvoper^. 
The  wealthy  might  hold  land  ceally  their  own  to  any 


amount  The  sole  oljeet  which  ibe  nftnun  luid  beflne 
them  was  to  check  nsurpatums  of  the  public  domain. 

We  cannot  trace  the  tut^ect  historic^y  through  the  whole 
existeoce  of  the  republic  but  a  few  remarks  may  still  be 
usefiiL  If  we  look  at  the  birth,  the  station,  the  conduct  and 
the  character  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  are 
connected  with  the  premutation  of  agrarian  laws,  wo 
shall  find  littie  reason  for  considering  them  as  demag(^es. 
Spiuius  Cassius  indeed  lived  in  a  time  when  we  can  place 
little  reliance  upon  the  truth  of  Roman  history ;  but  he  was 
himself  a  patncian,  he  had  thrice  been  consul,  and  bad 
thrice  triumphed;  and  though  he  was  eventually  tried  and 
executed  for  treason,  the  trial  took  place  not  before  a  plebeian 
court,  as  is  generally  stated,  but,  as  Niebnhr  has  estabUsbed, 
in  the  Canitia  Cwriata,  where  the  patricians  thianselves, 
whose  usurpations  he  had  oontendea  agamst,  were  at  once 
his  accusers  and  his  judges.  For  unmrstanding  the  true 
character  of  Licinius  Stole,  and  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his 
l^ialation,  we  will  only  refer  to  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr'f 
SigUtry  of  Borne.  In  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  it  may 
be  thought  hy  many  that  iiqnstiee  and  granny  had  obtained 
a  title  by  prescription ;  but  though  there  may  be  a  question 
about  the  pohcy  of  the  reforms  they  were  endeavouring  to 
introduce,  no  candid  reader  of  Roman  history  can  doubt  the 
purity  of  their  intentions,  or  the  baseness  of  the  msgority 
among  those  who  resisted  them  by  revolution  and  assaa- 
siiution.  Except  the  presumed  guilt  of  supporting  these 
agrarian  laws,  not  even  their  enemies  could  find  a  blot  in 
the  characters  of  the  two  sons  of  the  virtuous  Cornelia. 
Velleiua  was  no  friend  to  democrats,  but  he  says,  speaking 
of  the  elder  Gracchus,  Ktr  ofio^ut  ntonnocenfiMtmtM,  m- 
genio^florentitsimm,  proposito  tanctitdnuut  tantis  denique 
adomaiua  virtuHfnte,  qmnttu  perfecta  ^  natvra  et  indtutria 
tnortaUs  conditio  renpit. — (<  A  man  in  other  respects  ft. «. 
except  in  his  opposition  to  the  usiuriwtions  of  the  patridaos) 
as  to  his  life  most  blameless,  in  abili^  most  distinguished, 
in  principle  most  upright,  in  fine  adorned  with  every  virtue 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  man  can  attain  to,  when  the  best  gifts 
of  nature  are  improved  by  discipline.') — At  the  same  time  his 
opponent  Octavius,  and  his  murderer  the  Pontifex  Maximus, 
Scipio  N  asica,  were  actually  offenders  undn  the  very  law  which 
Tiberius  was  endeavouring  to  enforce.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  consul  Opimius,  who  neaded  his  party  in  the  premedi- 
tated massacre  of  the  younger  Gracchus  and  three  thousand 
of  his  defenceless  countrymen,  and  then  erected  a  temple  to 
Concord,  was  afterwards  convicted  of  sacrificing  the  interests 
of  his  country  for  the  gold  of  Jngurtha.  For  a  fkill  examina- 
tion of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  see  Niebuhr's  ^fotory, 
trand.  Tol.  ii.  p.  129 ;  Savigny,  Das  Recht  da  BesUset ; 
and  Braonf>:  the  ancient  writers,  Appian's  Civil  Wart,  book  i. 
c.  7 — 27;  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  Gracchi ;  Dionymus  and 
IXvy ;  Cicero's  speech  against  Rullus,  &c. 

AGR£KMElPijT,  a  mutual  bargain,  contract,  or  covenant. 
J^emy  Bentham,  speaking  of  it  as  a  contract,  calls  it  '  a 
pair  of  promisee  by  two  persons  reciprocally  given,  the  one 
promise  in  consideration  of  the  other In  its  most  extended 
sense,  it  comprehends  a  large  proportion  of  the  transactiona 
of  civilised  man  in  the  mutual  mtercourse  of  society,  and 
may  even  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  civil  society  itself. 
In  a  more  limited  tense,  it  gives  rise  to  those  obhgationa 
whidi  it  is  the  object  tn  all  EOTemment  to  enforce.  The 
f(^owing  is  a  short  ouUine  ot  (}ie  law  in  reference  to  the 
latter  class  of  contracts :  it  may,  however,  be  notioed,  that 
as  it  appears  to  be  founded,  for  the  most  put,  on  the  obvious 
wants  of  society  and  the  ordinary  maxims  of  natural  jnstio^ 
its  provisions  will  be  found  to  coincide,  in  their  gmaal 
features,  widi  the  laws  of  civilised  communities. 

1.  Auent  is  the  essence  of  an  agreement :  hence  the  par- 
ties to  a  l^al  and  valid  contract  must  be  in  a  situation  to 
testify  their  free  assent  to  it  Thus,  Innatics,  in&nts,  and 
mamed  women  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  deemed  incapable 
of  binding  themselves  by  any  engagement.  In  some  few 
transactiona  of  urgent  necessity — as  in  the  purcha8&  for 
example,  of  those  articles  which  natnre,  or  the  conventional 
usages  of  society,  have  rendered  fit  and  necessary—the  con- 
tracte  of  the  two  former  classes  of  persons  are  obligatory  on 
them ;  or,  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  on  h^^usband. 
In  the  same  manner,  fraud,  intimidatitti,  <v  other  undue 
advantage  taken  the  party  who  has  attempted  to  secure 
to  himself  a  benefit  1^  an  agreement,  will  disehaiKe  the 
party  who,  from  ignorance  or  the  openrtion  of  extemarfiMoek 
has  yielded  an  i^qparent  assent  to  it. 

2.  Th.  »4>«  of  Hr««j«,  ^^^^  Witt 
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iO^^ali^ ;  for  it  would  be  endently  repugnant  to  common 
sense,  mat  the  law  should  be  called  upon  to  en&rce  perform- 
ance of  any  act  which  it  has  expressly  forbidden,  or  which 
contravenes  ita  general  policy.  Thoa,  an  agreement  in 
miTeasonable  restraint  of  bcade,  by  which  either  professional, 
Bcientific,  or  mechanical  skill,  or  any  source  or  establiahment 
of  commerce  or  labour,  is  attempted  to  be  witiidrawn  from 
Ae  TObKc  marl^et  and  confined  to  an  individoal,  ora  hmited 
immber  of  peraona  in  a  limited  diatBct  or  locali^,  ia  an 
agreement  ttiat  irodld  violate  llie  freedom  of  Ixada  sod  Uie 
poGey  of  tlie  law,  and  could  not  be  enforced. 

3.  An  agreement,  in  order  to  secure  ^e  aid  of  the  law  in 
cBRying  it  into  effect,  most  have  certain  quahtiea  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  parties,  or  must  be  entered  into  with 
certain  prescribed  solemnities.  Courts  of  justice  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  every  idle  or  inconsiderate 
promiae.  An  agreement  must  either  be  contracted  by  a 
ibrmal  instrument  in  writing,  or  if  contracted  in  a  leas 
fimna]  manner,  by  word  or  otherwise,  it  must  appear  that 
the  parties  derive  from  it  reciprocal  benefit.  Tois  is  tiie 
meaning  of  lawyers  when  they  affirm  that  a  parole  agree- 
ment—that i&  an  agreement  not  contained  in  a  deed— cannot 
be  legaltjr  enforced,  unless  there  be  a  saffioent  coitsideralum 
to  anpptni  it.  Upon  tlua  jnindiile  it  is  that,  by  our  laWj 
a  promJse  to  make  a  vohiidaiy  ^&  can  never  be  enfbrced ; 
bat  there  is  a  continuing  right  in  the  partry  promising,  to 
retract  his  promised  donation  until  the  gift  is  actually  com- 
pleted. An  agreement  thus  defective  for  want  of  consider- 
Btioo,  is  called  a  nudum  pactum — a  phrase  borrowed  irom 
the  Roman  law,  though  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  it  Dears  in  the  Roman  code.  In  the 
Scotch  law,  the  principles  stated  in  this  article  are  generally 
xecerved ;  but  in  Scotland,  the  rule  as  to  a  nudum  pactum 
does  not  prevail,  and  there  may  be  a  valid  obligation 
althoQ^  there  is  no  consideration.  It  in  the  engagement, 
as  a  debberate  act  of  the  mind,  which  constitutes  its  validity. 

4.  The  form  of  agreements  has,  in  some  cases  in  England, 
been  r^^ulated  by  porative  law.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  is,  that  which  was  introduced  b^  the  Statute  of 
Trands,  in  the  rdgn  of  Charles  II.,  \iy  wuch  it  is  enaeted, 
that  contracts,  in  certain  cases,  ahali  not  be  available,  unless 
there  be  some  memorandum  or  note  <^  them  in  writing, 
daly  ngzied  by  the  parties  to  be  charged,  or  tbdr  agente. 
Simlar  precautions  have,  we  believe,  been  adopted  in  other 
emmtries ;  and  the  legislature  has,  in  our  own  time^  been 
induced  to  extend  its  application  to  cases  not  withm  the 
scope  of  the  original  statute. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  agreements^  an 
injured  party  complaining  of  a  breach  of  agreement,  nught 
ftnraerly  seek  a  pecuniary  compensation  m  the  name  of 
damages  in  the  Common  Law  Courts.  But  now,  by  the 
17  and  18  Vict.,  c.  125,  called  the  Common  Law  Procedure 
Act  of  185^  it  IS  ccnnpetent  either  to  sue  for  damages,  or,  in 
the  alteinatiTe,  for  specific  performance.  The  Courts  of 
Equity  also  afiord  the  latter  remedy,  although  in  a  dilbrent 
farm.  In  the  Scotch  courts,  exact  or  speaAc  performance 
is  given  simply  by  a  conclusion  in  the  summons,  which  is 
tte  initiatory  pleading,  adj'aetum  prestandum,  as  it  is  called. 

AGRICOLA  (CI^US  JUUUS)  was  bom  on  the  13th 
of  June,  in  the  year  38  a.  d.,  at  Forum  Julii,  now  Fr^jus,  a 
vty  at  that  period  of  considerable  celebrity.  (See  Frejus.) 
Tbe  &ther  of  Agricola  was  Julius  Grteciiius,  a  writer  of  some 
eminence  on  agriculture,  and  distinguished,  as  a  senator, 
both  for  his  eloquence  and  his  integrity.  But  his  virtues 
were  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  emperor  Caligula 
being  desirous  to  ^t  rid  of  his  father*in-law>  M.  Silanus, 
called  upon  Grscmua  to  undertake  the  aecusation  which 
was  to  be  the  inretent  fbr  hia  destructioD.  This  disgrace 
Gnacrinus  refused  to  incur,  and  consequently  he  met  with 
the  same  fete  as  the  unfitrtunato  Silanus.  A^rioola  was  an 
infant  at  the  time  of  bis  father's  death.  His  mother  was 
Julia  Procilla,  and  thus  on  both  sides  Agricola  was  con- 
nected with  the  Julian  house.  This  fact,  however.  afiKirds 
DO  evidence  of  any  connexion  by  blood ;  and  it  is  most 
ptoba'ble  that  the  name  was  originally  obtained  bv  the  an- 
eestors  of  Agricola  as  freedmen  of  Julius  Cieaar,  or  Augustus. 
We  find  them  at  any  rate  connected  with  a  colony.  Forum 
Jolii,  which  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  former, 
br  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  and  again  the  graud- 
btbers  of  Agricola  on  both  sides  held  the  dignity  of  pro- 
curattv  or  diief  fiscal  ofilcer  in  the  provinces,  which  was 
Hot  uncoDUDonly  bestowed  on  the  favourite  freedmen  oS  the 
Cbuis.   After  receiving  his  education  at  HasuUa,  QStx- 


seillee,)  the  jnindpal  aeat  of  learning  in  Gaol,  he  was  seat 
to  Britain,  where  he  served  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sne- 
tonius  Paulinua,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  Rome ;  and  his 
service  in  this  island  included  perhaps  the  most  critical 
period  during  the  whole  Roman  occupancy,  viz..  the  grand 
insurrection  under  Boadicea  (61  a.  d.),  when,  availing  her- 
self of  the  absence  of  Suetonius  in  his  attack  upon  the 
sacred  island  of  the  Druids  (Anglesey),  she  fell  upon  the 
three  chief  settlements  of  the  Romans — Camalodunum 
(<^mmonly  supposed  to  he  Maldon  in  Essex),  St.  AIIkuis, 
London,  and  massacred  seventy  tbonsand  men ;  for  which 
Suetonius  soon  after  exacted  ample  vengeance.  In  62  be 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  married  Domitia  Decidiana,  a 
lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families.  He  was  now 
elected  quaestor,  and  rei^ved  Asia  fbr  his  province,  the 
wealth  fk  which  too  often  tempted  the  cnpidity  of  Roman 
officers :  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  Proconsul 
Salvius  Titianus  (a  brother  of  the  future  emperor  Otho) 
would  willingly  have  made  a  compromise  with  his  quaastor 
for  mutual  impunity :  but  Agricola  did  not  yield  to  the 
temptation.  During  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign  dis- 
tinction was  dangerous,  and  Agricola,  w^l  knowing  the 
jealousy  of  the  emperor,  endeavoured — even  when  holding 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  pretoi^to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  ostentation  and  ambition.  On  the  accession  of  Galba 
(68)  he  was  selected  as  a  commissioner  toexamine  the  state 
of  Uie  treasures  belonging  to  the  temples,  and  to  restore  to 
them  whatever  had  been  taken  away;  for  under  Nero  the 
valuable  gifts  consecrated  in  the  temples  had  been  repeat- 
edly seized  to  fill  the  empty  coffers  of  the  prince.  How  far 
Agricola  was  engaged  m  the  civil  conteste  which  ensued 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius  does  not  appear.  At  the  outset 
of  this  war  his  mother  was  murdered  by  a  detachment  from 
Otho's  fleet  which  landed  in  Liguria,  and  ravaged  the  pro- 
perty of  the  family  near  Intemelium  (Vintimiglia).  As 
Agricola  was  hastening  to  pay  the  last  offices  to  his  mother, 
he  learned  that  Vespaaian  had  been  proclaimed  by  the 
legions  in  the  east.  He  instantly  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  oommand  of  the  twentieth 
legion  in  Britain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (about  73)  he 
was  enrolled  by  the  emperor  among  the  patridanst  and 
soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Aquitonia,  a  province 
which,  since  the  distribution  of  the  empire  made  by  Au- 
gustus, included  all  the  south-western  part  of  Gallia,  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire.  This  appointment  he  held  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  his  successfm  administration  of  this 
peaceable  province  proved  him  to  possess  abilities  beyond 
those  of  a  mere  soldier.  He  was  recalled  to  receive  the 
still  higher  honour  of  the  consulship.  His  daughter,  bom 
during  his  qiuestorsbip  in  Asia,  was  now  betrothed  to  the 
celebrated  historian,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  and  the  next 
year  she  was  given  to  him  in  marriage.  Agricola,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship,  was  (^pointed  governor  in 
chief  of  the  island  where  he  had  already  twice  served  in  an 
inferior  capacity.  He  proceeded  thither  about  the  year  78i 
but  the  date  cannot  be  Axed  with  any  certainty.  During 
his  last  absence  from  Britain  the  command  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  Petilius  Cerialis  and  Julius  Frontinus,  the 
former  of  whom  had  subdued  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Brigantes  (Yorkshire,  I^oncashire,  &c.),  and  the  latter  had 
entirely  reduced  the  Silures  in  South  Wales.  Agricola 
passed  seven  or  perhaps  eight  summers  in  Britain  ;  in  the 
first  of  which  he  added  North  Wales  and  the  sacred  island 
of  Anglesey  to  the  Roman  province.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourth  campaign,  the  whole  island  south  the  Clyde  and 
the  Ftnrth  was  secured  to  the  Romans  by  a  line  of  forte 
running  from  the  one  sstuary  to  the  other.  Every  summer 
extencUd  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  arms,  but  it  was  only 
in  the  last  year  oC  hia  gmemment  that  he  entirely  broke  the 
roirit  of  the  Britons,  by  the  defeat  of  Gal^acus  on  the 
Grampian  hills.  At  the  close  of  this  campaign,  a  Roman 
fleet,  for  the  first  time,  sailed  round  the  island,  as  if  to  mark 
the  extended  boundaryof  the  Roman  empire.  The  splendid 
successes  of  Agricola  were,  however,  unpalateble  to  the  sus- 
picious Domitian,  who  could  not  fail  to  obser\'e  how  ready 
the  people  would  be  to  contrast  them  with  his  own  pretended 
victories  over  the  Germans.  Agricola  was  honourably 
recalled,  under  the  pretext  of  being  sent  as  governor  to 
Syria.  By  order  of  Domitian  he  entered  Rome  at  night, 
and  after  a  cold  reception  by  the  emperor  he  quietly 
retired  into  private  life.  When  his  consular  rank  a  few 
years  after  entitled  him  to  the  proconndahip  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  he  wisely  declined  an,^ip;p^^itn^](^^l^\r)i^[l|gen 
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ihUl  to  the  jgmiam  posaesBw.  He  died  on  tibe  lat  of 
September.  a.d.  93,'iii  the  fift^-sixth  year  of  his  age.  not 
viuiout  some  suapunon  of  poiaon.  His  property  was  left 
between  hia  wife  Dooutia,  his  only  child,  (married,  as  we 
have  already  aa^  to  Taci^)  and  the  emperor  Domitian. 
The  latter  appeand  highly  [deaaed  at  this  mark  of  esteem, 
but.  as  the  historian  observes,  a  good  father  never  bequeaths 
hia  property  to  a  good  prince.  All  that  we  know  of  Agri- 
Qola,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  chapter  in  Xiphuin 
(66.  20)  which  is  very  ineecurate,  is  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus. 

AGRICOLA  (RODOLPHUS).oneofthe  most  learned 
and  remarkable  men  of  the  flfteenth  century,  was  bom  at  a 
Tillage,  variously  written  Bafflou.  Baffehi.  Bafflen,  Baffel,  or 
Bafflo,  two  or  three  miles  from  Groningen  in  Friesland, 
about  the  end  of  August  1443,  not  in  1442  aa  often  stated 
(■ee  the  inaoription  on  nis  tombstone  as  given  in  M.  Adam's 
apograph.  Mamummt.  Haidelbur^etu.  p.  22).  In  a  ahwt 
Botioe  (tf  Agrioola  by  M.  Guizot.  in  the  Biographu  Umver- 
atBe,  it  is  said,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority, 
that  his  name  was  jneperly  Htietmann.  His  flrat  master 
is  also  there  said  to  have  been  the  famous  Thomas  & 
Kmnpia.  After  distinguishing  himself  at  school,  he  pro- 
eeeded  to  the  college  of  Louvain,  where  he  remained  till  he 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  He  was  then  solicited  to  accept  a 
lavfesBorship  in  that  college ;  but  he  declined  an  ofBoe  which 
would  have  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  chief  seats  of 
learning  in  other  countries.  According  to  a  custom  com- 
mon wiui  the  students  of  that  age.  he  set  out  on  hia  travela 
and  came  to  Paris.  After  remaining  here  for  some  time, 
be  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Ferraia  in  1476,  where 
he  resided  durins  that  and  the  fbllowing  year,  and  attended 
the  |»electiona  of  Theodore  Gaia  <mi  ttie  Greek  lan^^uage. 
He  alao  axtxaided  hia  own  reputation  W  giving  a  aimuur 
wurae  on  the  language  and  Utontuieof  R«ne.  The  fkvonr 
of  the  duke,  Hercules  D'Eate,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
mort  fiuooua  schcdara  of  Italy  were  liberally  bestowed  upon 
the  aooomplished  foreigner,  who  used  to  oontend.  we  are 
told,  in  amicable  riv^ry  with  the  yoan^  Guarino  in 
writing  Latin  prose,  and  with  the  Stroiais  m  verse.  After 
visiting  Rome  and  some  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  he  left 
that  country,  probably  in  1479.  On  his  return  to  Holland 
ha  appears  to  nave  occupied  a  chair  fon  a  short  time  in  the 
onirersity  of  Groningen.  and  he  was  also  chosen  a  syndic  of 
that  city,  in  which  capacity  he  spent  about  half  a  year  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  In  the  year  1482  he 
nmoved  to  Heidelberg  on  the  invitation  of  Joannes  Dal- 
bnrgius,  the  bishop  of  Wofma,  whom  be  had  taught  Greek. 
■Dd  by  whom  he  was  ^tpointed  to  one  of  the  profeaaonhijn 
in  the  imf veraity  of  Heuelbem.  The  remainder  of  his  Uw 
seems  to  have  been  auent  pai^  at  Heidelberg  and  partly 
■t  Worms,  where  he  lodged  in  the  houae  of  hia  fHend  the 
Ushop.  At  the  request  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  who 
gnauy  delighted  in  ma  conversation,  he  composed  a  course 
of  leotuiea  on  ancient  hiatory,  which  he  delivered  at  Heidel- 
berg, the  Elector  beingone  of  hia  auditors.  He  also  af1;er 
ooming  to  reside  in  thePalatinate,  commenced  the  study  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  under  the  tuition  of  a  converted  Jew, 
whom  his  friend  the  bishop  kept  in  his  house  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  this  new  study  Agricole  had  made  great  progress, 
when  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  carried  him  off  at  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  28th  of  October,  1485,  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
two.  There  was  certainly  no  literary  name  out  of  Italy  so 
oelebrated  as  that  of  Anictda  during  his  age ;  and,  if  we 
except  Politian  and  Mirandola,  perhapa  not  even  Italy 
eonld  produce  a  aoholar  equal  to  him.  The  most  eminent 
enltivatora  of  elaaaieal  learning  in  the  next  age  have  united 
in  placing  Agrieola  among  the  first  of  hia  contemporuies. 
We  need  only  mention  Cjardinal  Bembo,  Ludovico  Vivea, 
the  elder  Scoliger,  and,  above  alt,  Erasmus.  Agrieola  in- 
deed may  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
last  great  writer,  and  in  some  degree  as  the  model  on  which 
he  was  formed.  Agrieola,  in  the  same  manner  as  Erasmus, 
appears  to  have  clearly  discerned  many  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical abuses  of  his  time,  and  to  have  anticipated  the  revo- 
lution in  the  opinions  of  men  that  was  at  hand,  although  he 
refrained  from  doing  anything  to  urge  on  the  crisis.  If 
Agrieola  did  not  write  Latin  with  all  the  exactness  of  Eras- 
mus, his  compositions  are  not  less  distinguished  by  a  na- 
tural eaae  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  often  by  an  eloquence 
whidi  ia  altogether  claaaic  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not  in  fbnn. 
XiBSmus  has  himself  toid  us  that  in  beauty  of  diction  he 
plhoBd  him  on  a  level  with  INilitian.  and  in  majeaty  before 
mm.  Beaides  his  aldll  in  andent  learning,  Agricda  was  a 


skiUHil  practitioner  of  the  arts  tS  nmdc  and  painting.  EDi 
collected  works  were  published,  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 
in  two  volumes  4to.  at  Cologne,  in  1539,  under  the  title  of 
R.  Agricolae  LueubraHones  aUquot,  S-e.  According  to  (3es- 
ner*B  BiUhtheca  Univertaiit,  and  the  BibKoUuea  Belgiea 
of  Foppens,  the  principal  contents  of  this  coUcction  are  bis 
three  woks  De  Inventione  Dialectica,  some  letters,  orations, 
and  poems,  and  some  translationB  from  Aphthoniuft,Lucian, 
Ifiocrates,  and  other  Greek  authors.  It  does  not  qipear  to 
contain,  as  commonly  stated,  bis  abridgment  of  umversal 
History.  The  work  De  Inventione  Diuecttca  is  the  moit 
celebrated  of  Agricola's  performances.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed  with  ample  scholia;  in  1534  a  conmeo- 
dium  of  it.  by  Joannes  Viaorius,  appeared  at  Paris:  and  in 
Italian  tninalation  of  it  was  pubtiuied  in  4to.  at  VenioB,  in 
1567,  by  Orttio  Toaeanella.  It  is  oonsiderBd  to  havs  bean 
me  <tf  ue  eariteat  treatises  which  attempted  to  change  the 
■sebcdastic  ]^hilosophjr  of  the  day.  Morhof  roeaks  of  it  at 
having  anticipated  in  several  respects  the  Logic  of  Pete: 
Ramus.  In  the  ii^unctiona  given  by  Henry  VlIL  to  the 
University  ^Cambridge,  in  1535,  the  Dialectics  of  Agrieola 
and  the  genuine  Lc^o  of  Aristotle  are  ordered  to  be  taught 
instead  of  the  works  of  Scotua  and  Barlesus ;  and  in  the 
statutesof  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  founded  some  y«an  later, 
we  And  a  similar  recommendation.  Besides  th«  vorks  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  following  authorities  may  be  referred 
to  for  fiirther  information  respecting  Agrieola;  Bayle,  Dio 
HomunTe;  Baillet.  Jugemens  dM  Scufons;  Vita  Gemano- 
rum  PhilomphoTvm,  a  Melohiori  AAaxao;—Vied'ETamt, 
par  Burigny,  Paris,  1757,  vol.  i.,  p.  17;  Vita R.  Agricolts, 
auto  re  €rer.  Cieldenhaurio  Noviomago,  in  Vinrum  tntdttiem 
ef  dbotrtnat^^iufrtumtnfu.FrancfQrt.  1536,  p.83,&e.  See 
also  an  interesting  letter  on  the  habits  Mid  eharaeter  of 
Ag^eda,  from  HelanctboD,  dated  FranUbrt,  t6  MsTch.  1SS9> 
in  the  edition  ot  Agricola's  works  pubUdied  at  Cok^ne. 

AGRICULTURE.  The  important  subject  of  the  cuki- 
vation  of  earth  may  be  ocmveiuBntly  ref^arded  in  duee 
distinct  points  of  view,  namely,  proetieally,  histarieaUy,  and 
politically. 

If  we  were  to  attempt,  as  is  done  in  several  Ofctopadiai, 
to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  practice,  the  nistory, 
and  Uie  stotistics  of  Agriculture,  many  Numbers  of  this 
publication  would  be  insufficient  even  for  a  slijriit  sketch. 
We  shall,  therefore,  only  point  out  here  some  of  die  larger 
divisions  in  which  tiie  subject  will  be  arranged. 

1.  The  Practice  will  be  found  principally  underthe  beads 
Arable  Land,  Draining,  Farm,  Grass  Land,  Lm 
Stock,  Orcbards,  Woods. 

3.  The /iMtory  will  be  treated- under  the  head  Bbitise 
HoBBANDRY,  wUob  Will  indude  a  comparative  account  of 
the  prepress  of  other  nations. 

3.  The  StatiHica  and  Political  Economy  will  chiefly  be 
embraced  under  the  beads  Corn-Laws,  Cottaob  Aliot- 
UBNT9,  Food  of  Labourers,  French  EcoNOHisTs,MAir 
KET9,  Poor-Laws,  Rent,  Tithes. 

AGRIGENTUM,  now  called  Girgenti,  a  Sicilian  et^, 
distinguished  by  the  magnificence  and  vigantie  size  of  its 
ruins,  which  bear  certain  testimony  that  the  stories  related 
its  extraordinary  wealth  in  old  times  are  not  entirely  without 
fbundation.  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Acragas,  and  by 
the  Romans  Agrigentum.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  ttte  sea, 
37°  17'  N.  lat.  13°  28'  E.  long,  and  was  a  colony  Gels, 
another  city  Ijring  on  the  same  coaat,  to  the  eastward,  founded 
about  01.  50,  B.C.  580.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  connexion  wift 
the  well-known  name  of  Pbalaris,  ^rront  of  Agrigentwn, 
of  whom  many  hnprobable  stiHiea  are  told.  The  duratim 
of  hia  power,  varioaaly  atated  by  ancient  autinra,  is  placed 
by  Dr.Bendey  firom  Ol.  53,4,  to  01.  57.  3  IB.C.  565  to  550). 
It  seems  tiiat  he  was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  vbo, 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  state,  like  Pisistrstos  or 
Dionysfais,  was  called  tyrant,  a  word  Imving  in  itself  no  ng- 
nification  of  cruelty,  but  mer^y  expressing  the  assumptioB 
of  unconstitutional  or  absolute  power.  He  was  destroyedm 
a  popular  tumult,  by  a  general  attack  of  the  people,  (Cic.Off. 
ii.  7,)  and  after  his  death  a  democratical  goverraneDt  *» 
established  for  about  sixty  years,  during  which  we  find  m 
extant  history  no  mention  of  Agrigentum. 

Anterior  to  the  year  488,  we  find  Theron  ruling  the  dty, 
with  the  title  of  prince,  (Swriffn/v,  IMod.  xL)  known  br  two 
odea  of  Pindar,  composed  in  honour  of  victories  gained 
his  chariots  in  the  Olympie  ranes^  Theron  ^as  a  mQd  sod 
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eo&st  of  Sicily,  the  tyrant  of  which,  Terillus,  sought  help  at 
Carthage,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  first  important  attempt 
of  that  dty  to  extend  its  dominions  in  Sicily.  A  lane  army 
of  Oarthaginians  passed  met,  and  besieged-Himera,  hut  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  combined  force  of 
Agiigentum  and  Syracuse.  A  vast  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken  and  made  slaves  on  this  occasion,  insomuch  that 
it  is  stated,  probably  with  some  ezaggeraticai,  that  400  fell 
to  the  share  of  maDyindindiuleltixettB,aikdyetthe  greatest 
part  were  retained  ftr  the  voblie  me,  and  employed  m  tiuise 
rtopendous  buildinga,  of  whieh  we  still  admire  the  remains. 
Thnon  died  OL  77>  1,  B.C.  472,  and  Thraqrdnus,  bis  sm,  a 
man  of  lioentious  and  cruel  tem|>er,  suoceeded.  He  pro- 
voked  a  war  with  Syracuse,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and 
his  power  probably  being  shaken,  be  was  expelled  by  the 
Argentines,  who  again  estaldiabed  a  democracy. 

When  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily  in  the  Peloponnesion 
war,  Agrigentum  remained  neuter.  We  find  few  notices 
of  it  again  till  B.C.  408.  At  that  time  the  city  flourished, 
according  to  Diodorus,  in  wealth  and  luxury,  such  as  no 
other  state  but  Rome  itself  bad  exhibited.  Of  the  means 
by  which  such  wealth  was  acc|uired,  we  know  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  extraordinary  fertility  is  ascribed  to  the  &o3,  and 
that  the  resort  of  foreigners  makes  it  likely  that  it  was  a 

rt  commercial  depdt  The  number  of  citizens  is  stated  : 
Diodarui  (xiil)  at  20,000,  and  of  foreigners  settled 
ttwie  1 80,000  man,  a  number  probably  much  exa^erated. 
In  B.C.  406,  this  nrasperous  city  was  again  attacked  by  Car- 
diag«.  The  resioente  were  supported  by  a  body  of  Italian 
mmenaries,  commanded  hy  a  Laoedsmonian.  Dexippus ; 
and  a  powerftil  diversion  was  made  from  without  by  Byra- 
eoie.  But  civil  discord  and  insubordination  rendered  fhuUess 
a  resistance,  which  for  some  time  was  spirited,  and  might 
have  been  successful.  The  Carthaginians  completed  lines 
of  drcumvallation ;  and  when  the  puce  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity by  hunger,  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  passed  the  ene- 
mies* lines  in  a  winter  night,  and  reached  Gela  in  safety. 
The  town  was  preserved  by  Hamilcar  or  Imilcon,  the  Car- 
tha^nian  ^neral,  for  winter  quarters,  but  razed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sprmg:  the  pictures,  statues,  and  most  valuable 
spoQ  was  taken  to  Carthage,  the  rest  sold.  The  vacant 
town  and  territory  of  Leontini  was  given  by  the  Syracusans 
to  the  fugitives. 


Awnanrm.  ftan  Capt  toijIlL 

Of  flie  snbaeqamt  history  of  .^rigentam  cHoly  acattemd 
■otioea  remain.  It  is  said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  re- 
built by  IWoleon,  whieh  must  have  been  between  the  years 
M.  344  and  337.  We  And  it  stated,  indeed,  that  the  Agri- 
fsatinw  united  irith  Dionyaius  the  elder,  when  he  decwed 


war  against  Carthsge,  01.  95,  4.  b.c.  397 :  but  this  u^, 
iwrhaps,  refer  oa\y  to  tiie  Agrigentines  estabbahed  in  Lecm- 
tinL  OL  117, 4.  b.c.  309,  they  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  ancient  power  in  Sicily,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 
prosper,  but  desisted  from  the  attempt  in  the  second  year,  in 
eonsequenoe  of  experiencing  a  defeat  from  the  Syracusans. 
The  prosperity  of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  later  period  ia  tea- 
dered  probabto  b^  a  statemoit  in  Diodorus,  (xziL  eol.  14,) 
that  ^rAns  neeived  tnm  the  Agr^entines  1 8,000  foot  and 
800  heme  *  equal  to  the  Epirot  tnx^*  when  they  admitted 
him  into  thrar  dtf,  abiDat  b.c.  880.  In  the  first  Punio  war 
the  state  adhend  to  Cartlnge.  During  the  struggle  in  Sicily 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  it  was  taken,  re- 
taken, and  taken  again ;  and  suffered  very  severely  in  lA 
.  these  changes.  Littw  more  is  known  of  its  history,  and  there 
would  be  no  pro&t  in  attempting  to  combine  tM  scattered 
notices  of  a  city  which  never  again  filled  an  important  part. 
Vor  an  account  of  the  modem  town,  see  Girqenti. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  said  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to 
be  one  of  the  most  brautiAil  in  Sicily.  *  At  the  foot  of  the 
high  mountains  whieh  bound  the  plains  of  the  Aeragas,  a 
low  ridge  of  hills  extends  from  east  to  west  The  southern 
side  gently  slopes  towards  the  river,  while  the  northern  and 
western  sides  mil  much  more  steeply  towards  the  Hypsa, 
which  still  flows,  though  with  a  cuirent  much  diminished.' 
(Mama  Oraeia.) 

TbB  most  rAnarfcabte  lAgeeto  mentioned  by  Dioduus  in 
his  account  of  the  tonm,  (Book  xiii.  e.  82.)  are  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  ;  and  an  artificial  lake,  seven  stadia,  or 
near  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  twenty  cubits,  or  thir^ 
feet  deep,  fed  constantly  by  running  streams,  well  stocked 
with  fish,  which  were  eaten  at  the  public  entertainments :  the 
pond  was  also  a  favourite  haunt  of  swans.  This,  before 
the  time  of  the  historian,  was  filled  with  mud,  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect,  and  turned  into  orchard  or  garden  ground, 
which  afforded  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  town.  He 
also  mentions  the  tomb  of  Theron  as  a  considerable  work. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  been 
the  largest  in  the  island:  indeed,  except  the  temple  of 
Ephesus,  it  was  the  largest  Grecian  buuding  applied  to 
sacred  purposes.  Its  dimensions,  as  given  by  him,  are — 
height,  exclusive  of  the  platform,  120  feet;  length  340; 
breadth  60.  It  was  of  the  Doric  nder,  but  i^ienit  that  is, 
it  had  no  extmial  pwtico,  the  interval  between  the  cdumns 
hein^  flUed  up  by  walL  This  deviation  fhnn  the  general 
practice  arose  probably  from  the  impossibility  of  finding 
stones  large  enough  to  serve  as  epistles ;  for  the  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  being  30  feet,  a  series 
of  masses  ot  stone  of  that  length,  and  of  corresponding  depth 
and  thickness,  would  have  been  required,  had  not  tne  su- 
perincumbent enteblature  been  sustained  by  a  continued 
wall.  As  it  is,  many  blocks  of  the  entablature  weigh  eight 
tons  and  upwEuds.  The  columns  are  engaged,  that  is.  little 
more  than  half  their  mass  projects  from  the  wall.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  extern^  and  visible  part  is  20  feet,  the 
diameter,  as  given  by  Mr.  CockeriU,  13.  Their  proportions 
cannot  he  exactly  ascertained ;  they  are  conjectured  by  Mr. 
Cockerill,  from  other  ex&mj^es  at  Agr^ntum,  to  have  been 
4}  diameters  in  height  The  echinus  of  each  (that  is,  the 
swelling  part  of  the  capital)  was  formed  by  two  stones,  each  a 
quarter  (h  the  whtde  capital,  had  the  [uilar  been  disengaged. 
Two  of  them  at  least  remain,  each  weighing  (by  computatirai 
we  presume)  214  tons.  These  enormous  masses  were  raised 
to  the  height  of  70  fbet  firom  the  ground.  To  the  inside  of 
the  building,  as  Diodorus  expresses  it,  they  are  square, 
and  12  feet  m  dimeter,  that  is,  there  is  a  series  of  pilasters 
within,  12  feet  broad,  corresponding  in  position  with  the  ex- 
ternal columns.  The  columns  were  built  in  courses  of 
masonry,  not  single  blocks,  so  that  in  feet  they  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  wall.  The  flutings  are  said  by  Dio- 
dorus, and  the  account  is  verified  by  recent  travellers,  to  be 
wide  enough  to  contain  a  man  in  their  hollow,  as  in  a  niche. 
When  the  town  «as  first  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  the 
temple  was  completed  except  the  roof,  and  this  deficiency 
was  never  supplied.  In  the  eastern  pediment  was  sculp- 
tured die  war  of  the  (yiante :  in  the  western,  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Within,  tiie  temple  was  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  a  nave  and  two  aisl^ ;  and  it  may  assist  the  readers 
oomprehension  to  steto,  that  according  to  Mr.  Cockerill's 
measnremente,  (whose  description  of  tl«  tnnple,  in  the  4th 
vol.  of  Stuart's  Athent,  is  the  latest  and  best,)  the  height  of 
the  nave  was  18  feet  more  ^laa  that  of  the  nave  of  St 
Pauls,  and  its  hceadth  2  ft.  %W^i^mm>^^^  6rth» 
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Interior  were  Btrengtbened  by  mwam  pilasters,  supporting 
•n  entabliUure  upon  wbkb  stood  a  row  of  AUcaites,  as  the 
Greeks  called  male  figures  when  thus  applied.  These  co- 
lossal figures  were  about  25  feet  high,  and  supported  an 
upper  entablature,  which  rose  about  1 1 0  feet  above  the  floor 
of  the  temple.  Fragments  enough  to  restore  one  of  these 
nants  were  collected  by  Mr.  Co^Mrill.  The  width  of  tbe 
Most  is  more  than  6  feet,  the  head  is  3  ft  1 1  in.  high,  and 
3  fU  wide.  The  stylo  of  sculpture  approaches  that  of  the 
^ginetan  marbles :  the  giants  must,  however,  be  consi- 
derably later  in  date.  Fazellus  sayit,  that '  one  part  con- 
nected with  three  giants  and  some  columns  was  long  standing, 
but  fell,  December  9,  1301,  and  the  common  people  still  call 
the  spot  the  Palace  of  the  Giants.' 

A  thin  coating  of  plaster,  resembling  the  finest  marble, 
covered  the  whole  building.  The  breadth,  as  given  by  Dio- 
dorus,  is  clearly  wrong,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  mean  the 
cell,  or  nave  of  the  building,  in  wtuoh  case  he  is  not  very 
far  from  the  true  dimenuona  as  ascertained  by  measure- 
ment. We  may  here  remark,  that  some  modem  works  give 
the  height,  as  stated  by  Diodorus,  at  320  feet  Wesseling, 
however,  reads  120,  and  the  other  is  so  glaringly  out  of  pro- 
portion, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  is  rirfit.  The  di- 
mensions, given  in  Enghah  feet  by  Mr.  Cockenll,  are — 

ft.  in. 

Extreme  length  of  basement   369  5 

 breadth  182  8 

 of  ceU  68  6 

 —  temple  within  the  walls      .     .    142  6 

Height  of  podium  or  basement  .  .  .  9  6 
From  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the  capitals  61  6 

Entabkiture  25  6 

Tympanum  23  6 

Total  height  120 

Of  this  splen^d  building,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  base- 
ment, scarce  one  stone  remains  above  another.  Traces  of 
the  waUs,  however,  have  been  discovered  by  excavation, 
enough  to  enable  the  skilful  architect  to  determine  the 
ground-plan  with  accuracy.  Not  a  single  column  remains 
standing,  but  two  capitals  are  still  visible  on  the  ^und, — 
one  with  a  portion  of  the  entablature  attached, —which  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  visiter  by  their  gigantic  size. 

We  have  described  at  length  this  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  Agrigentine  ruins  in  size  and  construction :  of  the 
others,  we  must  speak  very  briefly — they  difier  Uttle  from 
other  Greek  remains.  At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ancient 
d^t  stood  the  remains  of  a  temple  fbrmerly  dedicated  to 
Juno  I^udna.  Further  to  the  west,  stands  the  temple  of 
Goncrad,  in  better  nreservation,  owing  to  its  having  been 
converted  into  a  Cnristian  church.  More  recently  it  was 
restored  according  to  the  ori^nal  design,  by  the  late  king  of 
Naples.  The  portico  is  perfect,  and  the  columns  in  good 
preservation.  Both  these  temples  are  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  plan.  Both  are  peripteral, 
or  surrounded  by  a  portico,  consisting  in  each  of  six  columns 
in  firont  and  thirteen  on  the  side,  and  their  diraensions  ore 
about  the  same — length  124  feet,  breadth  54.  They  are 
situated  on  the  immediate  edge  of  an  abrupt  rock,  and  form 
most  striking  objects  from  the  plain  below.  A  good  \iew 
of  them  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  to  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Wilkins*  Magna  Greecia.  Of  the  temple  of  Hercules  but 
one  pillar  remains ;  of  that  of  .^sculapiwj,  only  three.  The 
area  of  the  flah-pond  is  still  visible it  is  now  a  garden,  as  in 
the  time  of  Diodorus.  The  form  is  traceable,  and  the  di- 
mensions seem  to  be  larger  than  those  given  by  the  his- 
torian. Other  remains  of  antiquity  exist,  and  among  them, 
one  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Theron ;  but  there  is  nothing 
fhrther  to  call  for  particular  description. 

Many  stories  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  and  profiiseness 
of  the  Agrigentines  are  told,  which  are  not  without  interest; 
they  may  be  summed  up  in  the  pithy  observation  of  Erape- 
docles,  himself  a  native  of  the  city,  that  'the  Agrigentines 
built  as  if  they  were  to  Uve  for  ever,  and  feastea  as  if  they 
were  to  die  on  the  morrow.' 

AGRIMO'NIA  is  the  name  of  a  plant  of  the  rose-tribe,  to 
which  the  English  give  the  name  <h  herb  e^fjimony.  It  is 
known  from  all  the  other  genera  of  the  same  tnhe  by  its 
having  only  two  or  three  pistiUa  endoaed  in  &e  deep  tube 
of  its  calyx,  from  seven  to  twen^  stamens,  and  small- 
notched  petals. 

The  common  species,  Agriimmia  eigjatoria,  is  an  erect, 
hairy,  herbaceous  plant,  frequent  by  ^e  sides  of  hedges  in 
tMa,  on  Iht  ritliU  of  iraod«,  and  in  iiinliUr  iltaationi  ftU 


[AgriBOnU  Enpatorte.] 

over  England.  Its  lower  leaves  are  interruptedly-pinnated, 
with  the  leaflets  of  an  oval  ibnn,  and  coarsely  serrated. 
When  Innised.  they  yield  a  slight,  but  pleasant  aromstiR 
odour.  The  stem  is  nearly  simple,  and  a  fcwt  and  half  or 
two  feet  idgh.  The  flowers,  which  are  small  and  yellow, 
are  succeeded  by  little  bur-like  frmts. 

The  leaves,  which  are  astringent  and  aromatic,  have  been 
found  useftil  in  the  preparation  of  fever-drinks,  and  for  the 
cure  of  slight  inflammation  in  the  mouth  or  throat :  on  thii 
account  agrimony  is  always  reckoned  me  of  our  wild  medi- 
cinal pUnts,  and  is  often  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  hert> 
teas. 

A6RI0PES  {Jgriopua,  Cuv.),  in  ichthyology,  a  genus 
of  acanthoptorygio\u  fiwes,  belonging  to  the  family  which 
M.  Cnvier  denominates  Joues  Cumutit,  and  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  femiUes  of  the  same  order,  by  having 
the  suborbital  plates  exten^ng  backwards  over  the  cheeks, 
so  as  to  cover  either  the  whole  oe  the  greater  part  of  tiiem, 
and  thus  defending  them,  as  it  were,  with  a  buckler « 
cuirass.  But  what  particularly  distinguishes  the  Agriopea 
from  most  other  genera  of  fishes,  is  that  they  have  only  nme 
rays  in  the  pectoral  fins,  a  number  very  rarely  found  in 
this  class  of  animals.  Three  species  are  enumerated  by 
MM.  Cuvier  and  Volenciennes. 

1 .  The  Agrioput  Torvus.  This  fish  inhabits  Table  Bay 
and  the  seas  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is 
called  by  the  Dutoh  colonists  Zee-paard,  or  Sea  Htffse. 
This  fish  exceeds  two  feet  in  length,  and  is>oommon  in  ths 
markets  of  Cape  Town. 

2.  The  Warty  Agricme,  (A.  verru&mt.)  is  so  called  team 
having  the  skin  of  uic  head  and  body  entirely  covered  with 
prominent  conical  tubOTcles,  surrounded  at  the  base  with 
small  papillse.  It  grows  to  the  same  size,  and  inhabits  flit 
same  localities,  as  the  preceding  species. 

3.  The  Agrioput  Peruviamu  is  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lima,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  eight  or  nine 
inches. 

AGRIPPA  (HENRY  CORNELIUS)  a  remarkable 

gjrsonage,  who  may  be  ranked  with  his.  contemporaries, 
aracelsus  and  Cardan,  as  at  once  a  man  of  learmng  and 
talent,  and  a  quack.  It  may  be  added  that  each  of  the 
three  was  probably  to  a  certain  extent  the  dupe  of  his  own 
pretensions.  Agrippa  was  bom  at  Cologne,  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family,  on  tae  14th  of  September,  1486.  His  first 
employment  was  as  secretary  at  the  court  of  die  Emperor 
Maximilian,  after  whkih  he  served  in  the  wars  in  Italy, 
where,  having  repeatedly  signalized  himself  by  his  biaTOrr, 
he  obtained  the  honour  of  kn^hthood.  About  bis  twentieni 
year  he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  scholar, 
and  to  have  commenced  a  wandering  life.  The  professioQ 
which  he  took  up  was  that  of  a  p^rsiciaa :  but  he  allmd 
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•ndefan  u  ft  pmetitionerof  mi^al  arts.  Not  satisfied  even 
wtfh  this  extensive  range,  be  Uunight  proper  to  set  up  like< 
wise  for  a  great  theologian,  as  veU  as  to  indulge  himself 
wiUi  occasional  excursions  into  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  The  effect  in  that  age  of  all  this  preten- 
siui,  supjported  as  it  was  by  unquestionable  talent  and  by 
real  acquirements  of  great  extent,  was  to  raise  Agrippa,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  high  estimation  and  importance.  Pressing 
inTitatioDS  were  sent  to  him  by  several  crowned  heads  that 
he  would  enter  into  their  service — by  our  Henry  VIII. 
among  the  rest  He  appears  to  have  visited  England  before 
this,  one  of  his  pieces  being  dated  from  I^ondon  in  1510. 
Bis  excessive  imprudence,  however,  was  continually  involving 
him  in  difficulties;  and  especially.havingbyscnneof  tfaeefAi- 
aions  of  his  satiric  spirit  provoked  the  enmi^  of  the  monks 
and  the  ohurch,  he  experienced  tiie  conaequoices  to  the  end 
ofhisdays.  After  having  led  fbr  many  years  what  may  almost 
be  called  a  fiigitive  life,  this  singular  character  died  at  Gre- 
noble, in  1535.  He  had  been  thrice  married,  and  had  several 
chfldren.  Ihe  works  of  Agrippa  were  published  in  two  vo- 
lumes, octavo,  at  Leyden,  in  1530,  and  also  at  Lyons  in 
1600.  The  most  remarkable  of  them,  and  the  only  one 
which  is  now  remembered,  is  his  Treatise  On  the  Vanity  of 
the  Sciences,  which  is  a  caustic  satire  on  the  kinds  of  learn- 
ing most  in  fashion  in  that  age.  Bayle  has  dedicated  a  v^ry 
long  article  to  Agrippa,  to  which  we  refer  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  for  more  information  respecting  him.  See  also 
C^riel  ^KMdA'^  Apology  for  the  Great  Men  u^o  have  been 
aupected  qfMagie. 

AGRIPPA  (HEROIC  son  of  Aristobulus),  king  of  Judea. 
[See  Hbbod.1 
AOKIPPA  (HEROD)  son  of  the  above.  [See  Hnon.] 
AGRIPPA  (MARCUS  VIPSANIUS)  was  bom  about 
tte  year  63  b.  c  and  thus  was  within  a  few  months  of  the 
same  age  as  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus,  with 
whom  Eis  whole  destiny  was  so  intimately  united.  When 
the  assassination  <^  Julius  C»sar  led  to  a  renewal  of  civil 
distractions,  it  was  extraordinary  to  see  the  young  Octavius, 
mW  in  his  twentieth  year,  boldly  stepping  mrward  into  pub- 
lic ate,  and  proving  himself  superior  at  once  to  the  ablest 
^nerals  and  the  most  subtle  statesmen  of  Rome.  Not  less 
extraordinary  was  it  that  he  should  find  in  a  youth  of  his 
own  age  one  so  able  to  second  him  both  by  his  counsel  and. 
his  energies.  Agrippa  is  already  named  in  history  as  the 
companion  of  Octavius,  while  yet  at  ApoUonia.  The  death  of 
C^KST  brought  them  both  to  Rome,  and  Agrippa  appears 
fix-  the  first  time  in  public  life  as  the  promoter  m  an  accu- 
sation against  Cassius,  one  of  the  assassins.  Again,  in 
40  and  4 1 ,  when  he  was  still  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
we  find  bim  playing  a  highly  important  part  in  the  war 
against  Lucius  Antonius ;  and  indeed  the  capture  of  Peni- 
sia.  which  brought  that  war  to  a  conclusion,  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  exertions  of  Agrippa,  who  covered  the 
uege,  on  the  eastern  side,  against  the  united  forces  of  Ven- 
tidius,  Pollio,  and  Plancus.  In  his  consulship,  37  B.C.  (or 
perhaps  the  year  before  his  consulship,)  he  added  to  his 
reputation  by  a  considerable  victory  over  the  Aquitani,  and 
rivalled  the  glory  of  Julius  Ctesar  by  leading  a  second  Ro- 
man army  across  the  Rhine.  A  large  portion  of  this  year 
waa  emplOTod  on  the  part  of  Augustus  in  preparing  a  fleet 
to  cmoM  Sextos  Pompeius.  whose  decided  snp«iori^  atsea 
enabled  him  to  bloduoe  the  whole  coast  of  Italy,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  for  Augustus  to  provide  a  fleet,  much  more  to 
txain  a  body  of  sailors  to  the  manceuvres  of  naval  warfare. 
The  fertile  genins  of  Agrippa  was  able  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
By  catting  a  passage  urough  the  celebrated  barrier  of  Her- 
oues,  which  separated  the  Lucrine  Lake  Irom  the  sea,  he 
fnnverted  that  lake  and  the  interior  lake  of  the  Avemus 
into  a  serviceable  harbour,  giving  it  the  name  of  Portus 
Jultoa.  In  the  following  year  he  commanded  the  fleet  of 
AugnstOB,  in  the  vietoiy  off  Myls ;  and.  afterwards  in  that 
more  dedaive  contest  which  annihilated  the  power  of  Seztus 
Pompey,  and  gave  to  Augustus  the  fiill  possession  of  Sicily. 
In  the  year  33,  thouf^h  ^ady  of  consalar  rank,  he  held 
the  office  of  ndfle,  his  administration  of  which  was  distin- 
Kidshed  by  the  restoration  of  the  numeions  aqueducts,  ud 
UK  enctim  of  fimntains  throu^iovt  the  city.  In  the  naval 
vietanr  off  Aftium,  (a.  c.  31,)  which  left  Augustus  without 
a  rival  in  the  empire,  Agrippa  was  again  the  admiral  of  the 
soccessful  fleet.  In  reward  fbr  these  services  be  shared  with 
Mscenas  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  who  associated 
him  with  himself  in  the  important  task  of  reviewing  the 
Mnato)  udte  B.a.S8  igiiii  niiedUm  to  the  ooniuktif 


giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  in  marriage  his  own  nteee»  Um 
sister  of  the  young  Matoellus.  Agrippa  had  indeed  been 
previously  married  to  the  daughter  (3ioero*s  fiiend,  Atti- 
cuB,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Vipsania,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Tiberius.  Attica  may  have  been  dead,  or  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  divorced  her  to  make  room  for  Harcella. 
A  third  consulate  awaited  him  the  year  following,  in  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
near  Actium,  the  celebrated  Pantheon,  which  remains  to 
the  present  day,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  niecimen  of 
Roman  architecture.  It  is  now  called,  firom  its  form,  Santa 
Maria  delta  Botonda,  but  still  bears  the  inscription,  M. 
Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  tertium  fecit.  In  25  he  assisted  Au- 
gustus in  the  reduction  of  the  Cantabri,  and  afterwards  had 
the  honour  of  representing  the  emperor  at  tiie  marriage 
between  the  unfortunate  Julia  and  Marcellus,  who  seemed 
tims  mariced  out  as  the  successor  of  Augu^us.  Yet  the 
notion  of  any  claim,  fbunded  upon  hereditary  descttit,  was 
not  yet  established  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  splendid 
deeds  of  Agrippa,  independ«itly  of  lu's  cmmexionwith  Har- 
cella, gave  nim  in  some  respecto  a  superior  title.  A  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  them,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  Augiutus,  more  especially  during  his 
severe  illness  in  22,  when,  apparently  on  his  death-b^,  he 
publicly  sent  his  ring  to  Agnppa.  On  the  recovery  of  the 
emperor,  Marcellus  regains  his  influence,  and  Agrippa 
was  sent  by  Au^stus  into  honourable  exile,  as  governor  of 
Syria.  Death  in  a  few  months  removed  his  rival,  and  he 
was  not  merely  recalled  to  Rome,  but,  at  the  request  of  the 
emperor,  divorced  his  wife  Marcella  to  marry  the  young 
widow  Julia.  In  19  he  finally  subdued  the  Cantabri,  who 
had  again  been  in  arms  fbr  more  than  two  yean.  Agrippa 
was  now  looked  upon  as  the  undoubted  suocesior  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  was  so  ^  associated  in  the 
imperial  dignity  as  to  share  the  tribunician  power  with  the 
emperor  for  five  years.  In  1 7  he  proceeded  a  second  time 
to  tne  East,  where  his  adminisbation  seems  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  more  especially  among  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, who  benefited  largely  by  his  prot^tion.  On  his 
return  from  that  part  of  the  world,  lus  last  military  duty 
was  to  guell  an  msurrection  among  the  Pannonians,  fyt 
which  his  presence  was  sufficient.  In  Italy  he  received  a 
renewal  of  the  tribuniciBn  power  fbr  a  second  period  of  five 
years,  but  lived  only  a  few  months.  He  died  in  March, 
B.  c.  12.  His  family,  by  Julia,  were  the  two  young  (Tmars, 
Caius  and  Lucius,  Juha.  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Poatu- 
mus,  bom,  as  his  name  imports,  after  the  death  of  his 
fiither;  and  it  has  been  ohieiTed  that  every  one  of  these 
came  to  a  premature  end.  (Apixan,  Plutarch,  Dim, 
Suetonius,  &c.)  • 

AGRIPPINA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  and 
JuHa,  the  only  child  of  Augustus,  married  (lermanicus,  the 
son  of  Dnisus,  and  nephew  of  Ilberius,  to  whom  she  bore 
nine  children.  Of  these  three  died  in  their  infancy,  but 
among  the  remaining  six  were  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor, 
and  the  second  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  1 4),  Germanicus  and  his  wife  were 
with  the  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had 
much  difficulty  in  restraining  the  mutinous  soldiery  from 
proclaiming  Germanicus  in  opposition  to  his  uncle.  On  this 
ooeaaion  Agrippina,  by  her  determined  bearing,  shewed  her- 
self worthy  of  ner  descent  from  Augustus,  and  the  following 
year  she  had  again  an  opportunity  of  evincing  the  same 
spirit,  in  a  general  panic  occasioned  by  an  exafwerated  re- 
port, that  ttie  army  of  Csecina  had  been  cut  on  by  Armi- 
nius,  and  that  a  large  body  of  the  successful  Germans  were 
on  the  point  of  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  inundating  the 
Grallic  provinces.  A  proposition  was  made  to  destroy  the 
Roman  bridge  over  the  river,  but  Agrippina,  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  prevented  this  disgraceful  expedient.  In  tiie 
year  17,  the  disturbed  state  of  me  East  afforded  the  em- 
nerar  a  pretext  for  recaUing  Germanicus  from  the  scene  of 
his  successes  in  Germany.  Agrippina  accompanied  her 
husband,  and  was  with  him  in  Syria  when  he  fell  a  victim, 
at  least  such  was  his  own  conviction,  to  the  arts  of  Piso  and 
nandna.  Germanicua  was  not  without  suqncion  ^at  Piso 
and  his  mfe  had  been  urged  on  by  the  emperor  uid  his 
mother,  Livia,  and  under  this  feeling  he  implored  his 
wife  to  restrain  her  proud  temper,  and  submit  to  the  evil 
times.  Disregarding  his  prudent  advice,  she  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  at  Brundisium  seemed  to  court  the  at- 
tention of  the  peo|de  as  ehe  left  the  vessel  with  the  yonlJiftil 
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nl  urn  of  Gennanicnu.  The  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct  was 
■neh  as  to  cbII  upon  her  the  anger  of  Tiberius,  and  when 
bar  ootuin  Clauua  Pulehnt  (a.  d.  26)  was  about  to  be  the 
dfcgeot  of  A  proMcntion  enoounged  by  the  emperor,  afae  ven- 
tured to  o^resB  her  lesentment  to  him  in  penon  in  no 
measured  terms.  Agriroina  had  now  remained  in  widow- 
hood tat  seven  years,  when  she  requested  the  emperor  to 
take  pity  on  her  sinele  state  and  g>ve  her  a  husband.  But 
Tibenus  knew  too  well  that  the  husband  of  Agrippina  would 
be  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  he  parted  from  ner  without 
giving  any  answer  to  hdr  pressing  entreaties.  The  artifices 
of  Sejanus  completed  the  breach  between  them.  By  his 
agents  he  induced  her  to  believe  that  there  was  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Hberius  to  remove  her  by  poison,  and 
Agrippina,  not  accustomed  to  conceal  her  feekngs,  for  ever 
ofrended  the  emperor,  by  plainly  exhibiting  to  him  her  sus- 
picions. She  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pandataria, 
and  at  last  closed  her  life  by  starvation,  October  18th,  in  the 
year  a.,  d.  33.  Her  two  eldest  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  were 
also  (be  victims  of  Tiberius.   (Tacitus,  Suetonius.) 

AGRIPPINA.  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the 
Agrippina  of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ubii,  which  she  afterward  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony,  calling  it  after  herself  Colonia  Agr^fpinensu 
(now  Cologne).  She  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
Tiberius  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobar- 
bus,  by  miom  she  had  a  son,  who  at  first  bore  the  name 
of  his  father,  but  afterwards  under  that  of  Nero  became 
Emperor  of  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Domitius,  her  dis- 
graceful conduct  was  made  by  her  brother  Ciiligula  a 
pretext  for  banishment :  but  on  the  accession  of  Claudius, 
she  was  recalled  ftom  exile  and  became  the  wife  of  Crispus 
Passienus.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether  Pas- 
sienus  was  her  first  or  second  husband,  though  the  pro- 
bability is  in  fovour  of  the  latter  suppoution.  By  assas- 
sinating her  husband  Rusienns  she  soon  made  herself 
again  a  widow,  and  now  directed  her  effints  to  gainiiu; 
the  affections  of  her  unde,  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Su^ 
a  connection  was  held  to  be  incestuous  even  among  the 
Romans,  but  on  the  death  of  Messalina,  the  complaisant 
senate,  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  alfected  to 
threaten  tiie  emperor  with  compulsion  if  he  refused  to  take 
a  step  so  essential  to  the  welrare  of  the  state  (a.  d.  50). 
Claudius  yielded,  and  for  the  fifth  time  entered  the  state  of 
matrimony.  The  control  of  the  beautiful  Agrippina  over 
her  aged  husband  was  unbounded,  and  her  first  object  was 
to  secure  to  her  own  son  those  expectations  to  which  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius  by  the  infamous  Messalina,  was 
more  equitably  entitled.  The  marriage  of  Domitius  to 
Octavia,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  his  adoption  by  the 
emperor  himself^  from  which  ne  derived  the  name  of  Nero, 
at  once  ^aced  him  above  Britannioos ;  and  in  the  year  54. 
Agrippina  completed  the  o^eet  of  her  ambition  by  poison- 
ing her  imperial  husband.  Her  son.  now  at  the  head  <tf  the 
empire,  was  not  willing  to  allow  his  mother  that  slwre  of  the 
anuiori^  whidi  she  was  desirous  of  assuming.  Her  power 
over  him  disappeared;  and  though  for  a  time  she  partially 
recovered  it  by  means  of  an  incestuous  intercourse  with  him, 
the  beauty  of  Poppcea  finally  destroyed  even  this  influence ; 
and  in  the  sixth  year  his  reign  Nero  determined  under  the 
encouragement  of  Poppeoa  to  remove  his  mother  fVom  the' 
world  by  her  own  arte.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  poison  one, 
who,  familiar  herself  with  poison,  was  ever  on  her  guard. 
Nero,  therefore,  changed  his  course.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  effect  her  death  near  Bais  by  means  of  a  vessel 
with  a  false  bottom,  which  had  been  prepared  far  the  pur- 
pose, she  was  openly  dispatehed  by  assassins  (March,  60 
A.  o.).  last  words  as  she  presented  herself  to  the  sword 
itf  her  murderer  were  Veatnm/mt  Strike  the  womb  whidi 

Sve  biitii  to  tuoh  a  son.  To  ennmwate  all  her  de- 
uohenes,  all  her  murders,  and  other  crimes,  would  re- 
quire a  much  1^9"'  sfMoe  ihan  we  think  it  neoessary  to 
assign  to  them.  We  will  only  add.  that  she  wrote  some 
commentaries  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  for  bis 
historical  writing.  They  are  also  quoted  by  Pliny,  vii.  8. 
(Tacitus,  Suetomus*  IMon.) 

AGRCVSTIS  is  a  genus  of  grasses,  consisting  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  with  loose-branched,  cwillary 
panicles  of  flowers,  and  a  creeping  habit.  Among  British 
grasses,  it  is  at  once  known  by  the  glumes  (a),  or  outer 
scales  of  each  flower,  being  two  in  niunbsr,  unequal  in  size, 
of  a  membranous  texture,  and  containing  but  a  single 
flont;  while  the  pales,  or  inner  scales,  are  shwt,  very  thin, 


almost  transparent,  and  two  in  number;  the  laigar  of  tluK 
occasionally  having-  an  awn  at  its  back. 

Four  species  only  are  natives  of  this  country — one  of 
which,  A.  w^arit,  is  found  everywhere  in  dry,  exposed, 
barren  sitnataims,  and  is  of  very  httHe  vahte  to  the  firmer, 
except  for  its  earliness ;  a  second,  A.  alba,  is  equally  abun- 
dant in  marshy  plsoes,  where  it  fbrms  a  valuable  pas- 
ture. Under  the  name  of  Irish  florin  grass,  this  species 
has  been  the  olgect  dt  much  attention  from  experimental 
agriculturists,  some  of  whom,  as  Dr.RiohBjdson,  have  ex- 
tolled its  {Qualities  very  highly  as  a  marsh-fodder;  but 
the  experience  of  others  does  not  confirm  their  opinion; 
nor  does  it  appear  to  thrive  in  England  to  the  degree  that 
is  represented  in  Ireland,  where  its  vigour  is  such  as  to 
have  led  to  the  belief  thjit  the  Irish  plant  is  a  distinct 
species,  called  A.  ttoUmitfera.  In  England  it  is  best  known, 
along  with  A.  vulgarit,  under  the  name  of  quitch,  or  (juicks, 
and  is  generally  extirpated  as  a  troublesome  weed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rapidity  with  which,  by  means  of  its  creep- 
ing, rooting,  vivacious  stems,  it  ^reads  and  overruns  pas- 
ture and  guden-ground.    [8.  A.  setaeea.  4.  A.  Mnffw.] 
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AGUE.  In  treating  of  the  individual  diseases  to  which 
the  human  body  is  subject,  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  this 
publication  to  enter  into  the  details  which  are  proper  and  in- 
deed neoessary  in  works  purely  medicaL  All  at  which  we 
can  aim  is  to  endeavour  to  convey  a  clear  and  correct  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  each  disease,  the  sipis  by  which  its 
approach  is  denoted,  the  symptoms  which  demonstrate  its 
existence,  the  circumstenoes  which  predispose  to  it,  the 
causes  which  actually  excite  it,  the  precautions  by  which  its 
attack  may  be  averted,  and  the  remedies  which  expwienoe 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  effectual  in  curing  it 

With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  studied  medicine 
as  a  profession,  even  the  educated  class  in  this  country  are 
grossly  ignorant  of  everything  relating  to  tliis  subject  Yet 
uiere  is  no  reason  why  sound  knowledge  may  not  be  acquired 
by  every  man  on  this  subject  as  well  as  on  chemistry,  for  in- 
stance. That  any  one  who  does  not  study  medicine  with  a 
view  of  practising  it  as  a  profession,  should  make  himself  so 
fitmiliar  with  its  details,  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  the  physician  when  either  himself  or  any  one 
in  wbnn  he  t^ces  an  interest,  is  afflicted  with  a  serioaa 
disease,  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  and  the  attempt  would 
be  quite  absurd.  But  the  more  real  knowledge  any  pmm 
can  acquire  on  suhjecte  tiS  this  class,  the  better  he  will  be 
able  to  giurd  against  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease ;  the 
more  surely  he  will  know,  at  the  very  first  moment  of  its 
attack,  when  any  serious  malady  assails  him ;  the  bett^  he 
will  be  id>le  to  communicate  with  his  physician  and  his 
physician  with  him ;  and  the  more  effectually  he  will  be 
enabled  to  coK>perate  with  whatever  plan  (tf  treatment  may 
be  adopted  for  the  removal  of  his  disease. 

For  these  reasons  we  conceive  that  there  is  no  part  of  our 
undertaking  likely  to  be  attended  with  greater  benefit  to  the 
pubUc,  than  that  of  rendering  intelligible,  in  all  ite  practical 
bearings,  to  the  un[«tfeas^iuUjref;daE.  the  natun  the  causeiy 
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■ad  tlie  teeatnwnt  of  ^  mora  important  dfaaww  wfaioh 
aflbet,  Bod  afaorten,  and  destroy  hnman  liib. 

Of  tlieie  diaeues,  the  flnt  of  which  we  have  to  tnat,  is 
that  tenned  Agae, «  disesM  of  no  slight  importanoe,  though 
hqtpily  the  peculiar  intecwt  which  once  attached  to  it,  at 
least  in  this  couotrf,  from  its  otnitiaual  recurrence  and 
ganeralprevalence,  is  now  greatly  diminished.  Ague  belongs 
to  the  cUh  of  Mrile  diseuea,  and  is  indeed  conunonly  oon- 
■derad  as  a  paradigm  or  examj^  aS  fever  in  nneraL 
Fmia  are  dimedmto  Arm  great  glasses.  In  the  first  the 
Borbid  ^lenomMia  that  constitute  the  disease  eontinue  fiir  a 
certain  length  of  time ;  tiien  they  whoUy  disappear:  after 
having  been  stxne  time  absent  they  again  teour,  and  ^is 
vepetitioa  and  return  of  thephenomena  alternate  with  one 
another  for  many  times.  The  period  that  elapses  between 
the  cessation  of  we  febrile  phenomena  and  their  recurrence 
is  called  an  intermission.  Such  fevers,  then,  as  are  attended 
with  a  oaaaation  or  intermiBsion  of  the  febrile  symptomB  fi>r 
an  obsembla  space  of  tune,  are  for  this  reason  called  inUr- 
mUemt  /evert  or  aguet.  This  is  the  first  class.  In  the 
•econd  clasa  the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  altogether  dis- 
appear, but  merely  diminish  in  vidence ;  they  do  not  in- 
termtr  they  mly  imul ;  ks  this  reason  this  second  class  of 
fevm  axe  called  nmitteat  feoere.  In  the  third  class, 
daring  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  time  is  not  only  no 
latiwuusaiini  of  die  mnptmns,  but  no  notable  dimumtion  (k 
tbor  ndenoe.  Such  as  the  {dienunena  are  when  the  fever 
is  onnpletely  fermed,  such  thay  continue  to  be  with  aearoely 
any  variation  until  its  close.  For  this  reason  ttds  daas  m 
fevers  is  denominated  contimud /even. 

The  concourse  and  soeoeMioD  of  phenomena  which  con- 
stitute a  few  is  called  a  paroxysm.  An  intermittent  fever, 
or  oo  ague,  is  therefore  a  fever  consisting  of  a  succession  of 
paroxysms,  between  each  of  which  there  is  an  intermission 
won  <x  less  complete. 

The  phenonMia  which  constitute  a  paroxysm  of  fever  are 
tbe  foUowing :  The  person  is  affected  first  with  a  lose  of 
mental  vigour,  oommonly  indicated  by  im^titnde  to  attend 
to  his  uanal  avocations,  or  by  duUness  or  conAuion  of  mind. 
If  not  aimaltaneouBly  with,  very  shcwtly  after  this  mental 
dalaUty  tiimoomesona  anua  ^physioal  weafcnesa.  The 
patient  ia  languid,  lisUess,  disinelinea  to  move,  while  every 
movemeDt  is  pnrfermed  mOi  diffleolty,  and  the  efibrt  to 
move  is  exhausting.  Tbe  muscles  or  organs  of  motuu  are 
not  merely  weak— they  are,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  seat  ttf 
several  uneasy  suisations  ;  the  muscles  of  tbe  extremities, 
and  o{  the  back  especially,  are  aSbcted  with  the  sensation  of 
aoreneas,  as  if  they  had  been  over-exercised,  and  this  soon 
increases  to  derided  pain,  which  is  often  very  severe. 

The  next  train  of  sy  mptcnnii  are  ushered  in  by  palbdaess 
of  tbe  face  andextremiti^ :  tbe  features  shrink ;  the  bulk  of 
the  external  parte  is  diminished;  and  the  skin  over  tbe 
whole  body  is  in  a  motbid  state,  as  if  drawn  tight.  Some 
degree  <tf  ooldness  is  now  felt,  which  at  first  is  so  slight  as 
aouoely  to  be  noticed,  bat  at  length  the  patient  is  ftiUy  con- 
sdouB  of  a  sensation  of  cold,  whidi  he  oomnumly  feels  first 
in  his  boi^  but  which  thraioe  extends  over  the  whole  body. 
Tbia  sensation  of  oddness  inorpapos  until  it  becomes  so 
sowaro  aato  produce  a  tremor  in  the  limbs,  amounting  some- 
tnnea  to  trembling  and  shaking,  and  almost  always  pro- 
dncing  distinct  shivering. 

From  tbe  first  approach  of  the  mental  and  pbvsical  languor, 
tiie  pulse  becomes  weaker  than  in  heidth.  As  the  sense  of 
edd  comes  on  the  weakness  of  the  pulse  is  still  greater,  and 
^  ia  at  the  same  time  always  more  frequent  than  natural ; 
often  irr^ular,  and  sometimes  intermittent  The  respiration 
tlso  is  shorter,  feebler,  and  more  frequent  than  in  a  state  of 
health.  Tlie  appetite  feils;  there  is  sometimes  even  an 
aversion  to  food :  frequently  the  loss  of  afmetite  is  suooeeded 
by  a  sense  of  nausea  and  sickness,  whicn  occasionally  in- 
■easea  to  vonuting,  and  with  the  matter  vomited  there  is, 
fe  the  most  part,  a  mixture  of  bile.  Fcom  the  oommence- 
■mt  of  the  panKysm  there  is  genwally  some  degiee  ttf 
tbiEst,  which  ini»<Bases  in  urgency  as  the  sensation  of 
advutoes.  being  always  proportioned  to,  and  probably  arising 
bxtOL,  the  dryness  and  clamminess  of  the  nvwth  and  fauces. 
Not  the  secretioas  of  the  mouth  alone,  but  tlil  the  s^ccetiiNU 
of  the  system  are  diminished.  The  excretions  also  are 
lessened  in  quantity,  and  especially  the  uiine,  which  is 
scanty  and  nearly  cokiurless,  ioA  tbe  alvine  evacuations  are 
osuaUy  altogetiier  supiMnssed.  Even  in  this  stage,  head- 
ache may  oome  on,  bat  it  usually  does  not  appear  nntU  the 
fcOowio^ 


These  symptoms  having  contimted  fer  some  time,  at 

length  disappear,  and  a  remarkable  change  takes  place  in 
the  character  of  those  that  succeed.   The  sensation  of  cold 

S'ves  place  to  that  of  heat,  and  a  temperature  faiffreater 
an  tnat  of  health  prevails  over  the  whole  body.  The  face 
which  had  been  paJlid  now  becomes  flushed  and  red.  The 
eyes  which  had  been  dull  and  heavy,  are  now  more  bright 
and  glistening  than  natural.  The  features  of  tbe  face  and 
the  oUwr  parts  of  the  body  reoover  tiieir  usual  size  and  be- 
come even  more  tu^pd.  The  pulse  become!  more  regular, 
strong,  and  full,  the  respiration  fiiller  and  more  free,  and  the 
nausea  and  vomiting  are  less  u^;ait :  if  bdbre  there  were 
pan  iin  the  head,  it  now  increases  in  severity;  if  there 
wne  none,  it  is  now  sure  to  come  on,  and  vrfaile  the  sensibili^ 
is  ihcreased,  the  intellectual  operations  are  more  and  moie 
disMdo^ 

By  degrees  these  symptoms  also  pass  away,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  different  train.  A  moisture  now  breaks  oat 
first  on  the  forehead,  which  by  degrees  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  As  the  perspiration  flows,  tbe  beat  abates ;  the 
pulse  beo(»neB  slower  and  softer;  the  respiration  more  free ; 
the  nausea  and  vomiting  cease ;  tbe  thirst  diminishes ;  tbe 
secretions  and  excretions  are  restored ;  most  of  the  functions 
return  to  their  cffdinary  stiUe,  and  tbe  patient  is  left  oompa- 
rativelv  free  from  disease,  feeling  only  weak  and  exhausted. 

Such  are  the  phenomena  that  constitute  a  febrile  pa- 
roxism, and  such  is  the  order  of  thdr  succession,  and  ioej 
obnoudy  eomtttute  three  distinct  states,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
stages  (V  flto;  via.,  the  oold,  Hk  hot,  and  the  sweating 
Btaie. 

After  one  such  paroxysm  has  remsined  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  it  ceases ;  after  it  has  ceased  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  again  arises, 
and  observes  the  same  course  as  before,  and  this  alternation 
is  repeated  many  times.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
lengtii  of  time  from  the  end  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another  is  called  an  iTfTEiuiissioiv,  while  the  len^ 
of  tmie  from  tbe  beginning  of  one  paroxysm  to  the  beginning 
of  tbe  next  is  termed  an  intxrval. 

Di&rent  names  are  given  to  the  diierent  varieties  of  this 
fever  according  to  the  length  of  the  tatmnU.  If  one  pa- 
roxysm be  succeeded  by  another  within  the  space  of  twm^- 
four  hours,  the  ague  is  termed  a  quotidian ;  if  after  fixrty- 
eight  hours,  a  totian ;  if  after  seventy-two  hours,  a  quartan ; 
if  after  ninety- six  hours,  a  quintan.  Those  with  longer  in- 
tervals are  usually  termed  erratic  The  most  common 
form  is  a  tertian ;  the  next  most  oommon  a  quartan ;  the 
next  a  (quotidian;  the  least  frequent  a  quintan.  Agues 
are  likewise  divided  into  vernal  and  autumnal,  the  vernal 
beginning  in  February,  and  the  autumnal  in  August, 
Tlwre  is  a  great  difference  in  their  character.  The  vernal  in 
general  are  milder  and  easily  cured,  while  the  autumnal  are 
often  severe  and  obstinate. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  intermittente  attack  the 
same  person  at  the  same  time,  and  the  ague  is  then  said 
to  be  complieated.  The  most  oommon  oompUcatiQn  is  the 
case  in  which  two  tertians  or  two  quartana  attack  simul- 
taneoudy.  Wlmt  is  called  the  double  tertian,  for  nample^ 
consists  of  two  tertiana,  each  of  which  attacks  at  its  regular 
time,  and  ooosequentl^  the  paroxysm  occurs  every  day. 
This  form  of  ague  is  dutinguished  from  the  quotidian,  ay 
comparing  the  paroxysms  with  each  other.  Though  a  pa- 
roxysm occur  every  day,  yet  if  they  be  carefully  observed 
it  will  be  found  that  the  alternate  paroxyama.  only  resemble 
each  other,  while  if  the  paroxyam  of  a  preceding  day  be 
compared  with  that  of  a  succeeding  day,  some  manifest 
dt^rence  vrill  be  observable.  There  may  also  be  an- 
other fonn  of  the  double  tertian ;  namely,  with  two  pa- 
roxyuns  on  one  day,  and  another  on  tiie  following  day :  or 
there  may  be  a  triple  tertian,  with  two  paroxysms  on  each 
alternate  day,  and  one  only  in  the  intervals.  The  double 
quartan  also  varies.  It  may  occur  with  two  paroxysms  on 
toe  first  day,  none  on  the  seomd  or  third,  two  again  on  ^ 
foortb  day,  or  with  a  paroxysm  on  tite  first  day*  another  on 
the  second,  but  none  on  the  third. 

But  whoever  be  the  fmn  of  fever,  the  nature  of  it  is  es- 
sentially the  same :  the  form  is  of  some  consequence, 
as  demnu^  the  seven^  and  tendenqr  of  the  disease ;  for 
a  (juartan  is  far  more  obstinate  than  a  tertian,  while  a  quo- 
tidian is  apt  to  change  into  a  continued  fever.  Quartans,  for 
the  most  part,  appear  in  autumn,  while  tertians  are  the  nu»t 
oommon  in  bpring. 

Whatever  be  the  fnrm  of  >i^m-the,duraticin4idr^i».jW- 
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roxysm  is  dilTeront  in  almost  every  different  case.  The 
longer  the  paroxysm  the  shorter  the  intermiseion ;  the 
shorter  the  intermission  the  longer  the  paroxysm.  An  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  the  intermission,  or  a  postponement 
(if  the  period  of  attack,  is  in  general  a  fkvourahle  event, 
denoting  that  the  disease  is  defining;  on  the  contrary,  a 
pKdangatkm  itf  the  paroxysm,  or  aa  anticipation  of  the 
ptriod  of  attack,  maru  an  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
'  diwue,  and  is  a  si^  that  the  intermittent  is  about  to  lapse 
intD  •  zemittent  or  mto  a  continued  fever. 

From  the  preceding  history  of  tiie  disease  it  is  clear,  that 
flw  distingnishiiiB  character  at  intermittent  fever  is  the  re- 
gular retmrn  of  tine  paroxysm  at  a  fixed  period,  the  entire 
cessation  of  it  after  a  certain  time,  and  the  renewal  of  it  after 
a  spedfio  interval,  according  to  the  species  of  the  ague. 
Nevertheless,  though  these  distinct  intermissions  and  acces- 
sions are  always  apparent  when  the  a^e  is  r^ular,  yet  in 
the  moat  severe  ana'formidahle  cases  it  entirely  loses  its  in- 
termittent character  and  assumes  a  remittent,  or  even  a  con- 
tinued form. 

Innumerable  cases,  which  are  commonly  considered  and 
treated  as  continued  fevers,  are  really  of  the  nature  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  ttf  this  the  oUer  physicians,  who  had  so  many 
more  ouportunities  of  witnessing  this  malady  in  its  mote 
fcrmidaDle  aspect  than  the  physicians  of  die  piesent  day, 
vara  Ailly  aware.  '  Intermittents,'  says  Sydennam,  *  take 
their  names  flnrn  die  intMvals  between  uie  fits.  This  is 
sufficient  to  distinguish  them,  if  die  seasons  of  the  year 
wherein  they  happen,  namely  spring  or  fall,  be  considered ; 
but  some  of  th^  have  no  very  visible  character  whereby 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  continued  fevers,  though 
they  really  participate  of  the  nature  of  intermittents.  In 
general  the  character  of  spring  intermitting  fevers  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious ;  but  when  autumnal  intermittents  come 
early,  namely,  in  July,  and  are  common,  these  do  not  imme- 
diately assume  their  own  proper  shapes,  for  they  imitate 
continued  fevers  so  well,  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  them.  But 
the  violence  of  the  constitution  of  the  season  being  a  little 
quelled,  about  the  end  of  autumn,  they  put  off  their  disguise, 
and  then  openly  appear  to  be  intermittents,  either  tertians 
or  quartans,  as  mdeed  they  really  were  at  first  And  if  this 
be  not  carefUUy  observed  we  shall  be  deceived  inourpre- 
acriptiMis,  while  we  mistake  fevers  of  this  kind  which  are  to 
be  accounted  intermittents,  for  real  continued  fevers.' 

The  apparent  change  of  character  or  type  here  stated, 
dependent  on  the  severity  of  the  disease,  is  constantly  ob- 
served. If  a  fever,  truly  of  an  intermittent  nature,  be  of  a 
bad  kind,  it  often  commences  with  the  form  of  an  alarming 
and  dangerous  continued  fever,  but  as  the  disease  dechnes 
and  becomes  milder,  the  intermission  becomes  apparent,  and 
the  true  nature  of  the  malady  manifest,  while,  if  an  inter- 
mittent commences  under  its  own  form,  but  in  its  progress 
becomes  severe,  it  often  changes  into  a  disease  which  cannot 
be  distingniahed  ftom  a  continued  tever. 

There  ia  nothing  in  the  nature  of  disease  more  curious 
and  inexplicable  than  this  property  of  periodid^.  During 
the  intermission  what  becomes  of  tne  malady  ?  Why  after 
a  specific  interval  does  it  uniformly  recur?  Physicians  have 
enoeavoured  to  refer  this  singular  phenomenon,  which,  if  it 
were  not  so  dearly  seen  would  not  be  credible,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  habit.  Dr.  CuIIen  endeavoured  to  show  that  there 
is  in  the  human  constitution  a  diurnal  exacerbation,  occur- 
ring towards  evening,  very  analogous  to  the  febrile  state,  and 
that  the  recurrence  of  the  febrile  paroxysm  is  referrible  to 
this  diurnal  habit.  But  were  this  oiumal  exacerbation  fully 
established  as  a  feet,  which  is  not  the  case,  it  would  not 
account  for  the  r^ular  return  of  the  paroxysm  of  an  inter- 
mittent fever,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  commonly  of  the 
twrtian  ^pe,  and  which,  therefore,  retnnu  not  every  day,  but 
every  alternate  day.  uid  not  in  the  evening  but  at  noon. 
Tlie  tegular  return  of  the  appetite  tw  food  at  a  given  hour ; 
tlw  r^ular  return  of  the  desire  for  sleep ;  the  regular  return 
of  the  alvine  evacuation,  which  it  is  so  important  to  the 
health  to  cherish ;  even  the  facihty  with  which  articulate 
speech  is  pronounced,  and  the  formation  of  the  gait  or  air  of 
a  person  by  which  each  individual  is  distinguished  from 
every  other,  these  amon;^  innumerable  others  are  examples 
of  that  law  of  the  animal  economy  by  which,  when  any  mo- 
tions, whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  are  performed  two 
or  three  times  in  succession,  the  same  motions  are  easily 
excited  again.  But  to  no  such  law  can  the  phenomenon  in 
general  be  referred,  for  the  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for 
the  renewal  of  motinu  once  excited,  on  the  reapplication  of 


the  cause  that  produces  them,  but  to  aplain  whv  a  eatiae 
which  is  always  present,  that  of  the  malady,  actsvenemendy 
for  a  given  time,  ceases  to  act  at  all  for  a  ^ven  intoval,  and 
then  regularly  commences  at  the  termination  of  that  intoviL 
We  have  not  advanced  a  single  step  towards  die  elucidatioD 
of  this  matter  beyond  the  point  at  which  Sydenham  kft  it 
200  years  ago. 

the  Exciting  Catm  of  4^.— That  the  efflnria  iriudi 
arise  from  stagnant  water  or  marshy  ground  are  the  imme- 
diate or  the  exciting  cause  of  this  duaase  is  now  muvenalfy 
admitted.  What  the  nature  of  diese  effluvia  is,  is  not 
known.  Neither  their  physical  nor  their  chemical  properties 
have  been  ascertained.  Even  their  presence  is  known  only 
by  their  effects  on  the  human  constitution.  No  other  test 
of  their  existence  has  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  most 
distinguished  chemists  have  applied  all  the  resources  of  their 
art  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  but  hitherto  with  so 
little  success,  that  all  which  they  have  ascertained  is  the  mere 
feet,  that  in  certain  situations  an  aeriform  substance  is  gene- 
rated capable  of  producing  intermittent,  remittent,  ana  con- 
tinued fever,  together  with  several  other  painflil  and  dan- 
gCTOus  diseases.  Some  conjecture  that  this  poisonous  gas  is 
carbonic  acid ;  others  that  it  is  azote ;  others  again  that  it  is 
hydro-cwburetted  gas,  or  hydro-snlphurettad  gas,  or  an  un- 
discovered compound  of  azote  and  oxygen  caUed  septon. 
But  chemistry  has  yet  to  discover  even  mwther  this  poison 
be  a  simfde  substance  or  a  compound  body,  as  wefi  as  1^ 
what  test,  other  than  its  action  on  the  human  body,  its  pre- 
sence may  be  determined. 

Though  this  poison  be  generated  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  intensity  in  mu^y  and  swampy  ground,  yet 
without  doubt  it  is  also  produced  in  situations  which  have 
none  of  the  characters  of  a  marsh.  Wherever  the  ground 
is  moist  and  contains  decaying  vegetable  matter,  this  poison 
is  capable  of  being  generated.  Woods  afibrd  it  in  almost  as 
large  a  quantity  as  marshes,  because  in  woods  the  ground 
remains  a  long  time  damp,  and  always  abounds  with  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter.  Hence  in  all  the  densely  wooded 
parts  England  both  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  are 
rife.  Hiia  is  especially  the  case  in  the  woody  districts  of 
Kent.  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Wales,  &e.  The  jmigle  at  India 
consists  of  a  low  and  dense  bnisliwood,  w  a  uiicket  of  reeds 
and  grass ;  and  intense  heat  acting  on  the  wet  and  decajing 
vegetation,  with  which  it  abounds,  the  poison  is  here  pro- 
duced in  the  highest  degree  of  concentration.  Rice  grounds, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  notoriously  productive  of  it  But  it 
is  curious  that  the  clearing  of  woods  sometimes  increases  the 
evil.  Dr.  Rush  states  that,  in  Pennsylvania,  epUtemics  in- 
variably follow  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  forest  lands, 
and  that  they  do  not  disappear  until  after  many  years  of 
continued  cultivation.  The  same  remark  has  been  made  in 
France ;  and  the  district  of  Bresse,  (Lyonnais,)  which  was 
comparatively  healthy  when  full  of  woods,  has  become  nearly 
depopulated  since  they  were  cut  down.  The  shaide  of  the 
trees  kept  the  sun  m  a  good  measure  from  Uie  wet  ground ; 
but  the  removal  of  the  trees  exposes  the  wet  ground  to  the 
fUll  action  of  the  snn.  Meadow  land,  imperfedly  drained, 
contains  in  abui^noe  the  two  conditiotts,  moisture  and  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  and  is  in  England  a  frequent  and 
extended  source  of  this  poison.  It  is  commonly  considered 
that  a  lai^  apace  of  land  in  the  condition  of  a  marsh,  a 
swamp,  a  thick  and  damp  wood,  or  an  undrained  meacbw 
is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  poison  ;  but  while  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  the  minimum  of  the  space  that  is  requisite, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  an  exceedingly  small  space  is  suffi- 
cient. These  facts  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  danger 
and  folly  of  creating  artificial  marshes  as  ornaments  in 
parks  and  gardens.  '  Hereafter,'  says  Dr.  Macculloch, 
'  perhaps  an  English  gentleman  will  be  as  much  surprised 
that  his  neighbour  slwuld  dig  a  sleeping  canal  before  his 
door,  as  that  nis  feudal  ancestor  should  have  built  his  castle 
in  a  marsh,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  putrid  moat  The  pond 
which  has  been  constructed  for  a  few  gold  fishes,  or  the 
nver  which  meanders  through  the  woody  valley,  is  often 
the  death  sjuing  of  diseases ;  and  the  produce  of  a  iem 
bunches  of  rushes,  or  even  a  splendid  display  <tf  water-lilies, 
are  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  fevers  and  the  tooth- 
aches which  are  the  torments  ot  the  owner's  family,  the 
ailing  wife  who  is  his  own  torment,  and  the  sciatica  which 
is  the  torment  of  his  poorer  neighboius.* 

Wherever  generated,  this  poison,  either  mechanically 
mixed  or  chemically  combined  in  tlw  air,  is  capable  of  being 
conveyed  in  unimpaired  ponwr  ton  eonii^flfaUe-diatBnea  hj 
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flOkteiita  of  vind.  The  inftuenee  the  Pontine  marshes, 
ntaated  at  the  digtanoe  (tf  fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  is  often 
fdt  in  that  chv. 

In  warm  cmnates,  where  thu  poison  is  gennated  in  the 
highest  degree  of  intensify,  it  sometimes  proves  sud^nly 
'atu  to  indindoals  of  a  ship's  crew  when  the  vessel  is  several 
miles  from  land.  It  is  brought  with  the  land-wind.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  poison  can  be  carried  as  &r  as  the 
smell  of  the  land  is  perceptible.  A  memorable  instance  of 
ttiis  occurred  in  a  vessel  that  waa  five  miles  from  shore. 
The  wind  suddenly  shifted ;  the  smell  of  land  was  percep- 
tible; the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  coast  was  known  to 
the  people  on  board,  and  the  danger  duly  appreciated ;  every 
me  that  could  do  so  hastened  below  to  save  himself  trom  the 
noxious  breeze.  Some  of  the  crew,  however,  were  unavoid- 
ably employed  on  deck ;  the'  armourer  of  the  ship  was 
detained  a  few  minutes  in  order  to  clear  an  obstruction  in 
the  chain  cable,  and  waa  seized  with  fttal  cholera  in  the  verr 
■et  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Of  ttie  men  that  remained 
on  deck,  seroral  died  «  ue  same  disease  in  a  few  hours, 
— the  attack  having  been  umultaneous  with  the  very  first 
perception  of  the  land  smell;  and  in  our  own  country  it  is 
often  conveyed  by  currents  of  wind  to  a  distance  of  several 
milea.  It  frequently  proceeds  to  the  hills  of  Kent,  for 
example,  several  miles  distant  ftom  the  marshes  of  Erith, 
Northfleet,  or  Grave&end,  The  watery  vapour  that  is  so  apt 
to  aride  in  situations  most  favourable  to  the  generation  of 
this  ptHSon  appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  formidable  conductor 
of  it.  Sir  Joan  Pringle,  who  had  many  opportunities  of 
observing  this  fact  in  the  campaigns  in  ^Randers,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  uniformly  found  that  the  number 
cf  men  who  were  seized  with  sickness  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  fbg,  far  exceeded  the  number  attacked  when  the  wea- 
ker was  clear,  though  he  did  not  attribute  to  the  fog  the 
jModoction  oi  die  poison,  but  justly  considered  it  as  merely 
the  conductor  of  it 

But  to  whatever  distance  a  current  of  wind  or  a  dense  fog 
may  be  capable  of  conveying  this  poison  in  safficient  quan- 
tity and  concentration  to  produce  disease,  yet  there  can- 
not be  a  question  that  the  poison  is  most  intense  the  nearer 
to  the  marsh  and  the  closer  to  the  ground.  Persons  who 
live  within  a  certain  distance  of  an  unhealthy  spot  oflen 
suffer  severely,  while  those  who  reside  at  a  somewhat  greater 
distance  escape.  Persons  who  live  in  the  basement  story 
of  a  damp  and  undrained  house,  and  especially  those  who 
sleep  there,  are  constantly  attacked  with  fever,  while  those 
who  live  in  the  upper  apartments  of  the  same  house  remain 
free  trom  disease. 

There  are  spots  in  which  this  poison  is  generated  in  such 
quantity  and  intensity  as  to  be  capable  m  killing  instanta- 
neously whoever  is  exposed  to  it  Exposuro  to  it  in  certain 
situations  has  proved  fatal  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
equalled  only  by  a  mortal  dose  of  Prusdc  acid.  Exposure 
to  it  in  other  situations  produces  what  may  appear  to  1^,  and 
what  is  sometimes  mistaken  for,  apoplexy— an  affection  of 
the  brain  causing  death  more  rapidly  than  almost  any  other 
disease  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  Exposure  to 
it  when  less  concentrated  produces  malignant  fever  of  a 
continued  fbrm,  destroying  life  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Ex- 
posure to  a  still  smaller  concentration  produces  remittent,  and 
to  a  jet  smaller,  the  milder  form  of  intermittent  fever.  And 
it  may  be  so  minute  in  quantity  or  so  destitute  of  virulence 
in  its  own  nature,  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  even  in- 
termittent fever,  m  its  regular  and  well-marked  form,  and 
yet  sufficiently  potent  to  produce  a  long  catalogue  of 
grievomt  maladies.  The  secondary  diseases  which  have  this 
origin,  and  which  have  been  much  overlooked,  consist  for 
the  most  part  of  those  painflil  affections  of  the  nerves, 
which  have  been  lately  classed  together  under  the  ge- 
neral term  of  neuralgia.  The  exquisitely  painful,  and  too 
often  unmanageable  diseases  called  tic  douloureux,  the  dis- 
ease called  sciatica,  the  toothache,  and  more  especially 
periodical  headache,  are  oftentimes  clearly  traceable  to  this 
poison,  and  are  as  certainly  produced  by  it  as  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  roq^lar  ague.  Persons  who  hve  in  situations 
where  this  poison  is  generated  in  abundance  may  never 
have  ague,  but  at  the  same  time  they  never  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's health;  while  it  is  certain  that  long^ontinued  expo- 
sure to  it,  though  it  may  not  produce  any  specific  disease, 
inrlnded  in  the  catalogue  cf  the  nosologist,  fearfhlljr 
diridgea  the  term  of  Ufb.  Few  penons  in  such  situations 
attain  Uie  age  of  flfly.  In  some  parts  of  America, 
the  inhabitants  tarnuAj  lind  beymd  the  age  of  ftnty; 
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those  who  survived  thus  long  had,  at  that  early  pariod,  all 
the  characters  of  extreme  om  age ;  already  in  thoee  very 
situations,  by  the  clearing,  drahung,  and  general  cuHiTatioa 
of  the  land,  the  average  term  <^liib  has  been  extended  fl^ 
teen  or  even  twenty  years.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  that 
the  value  of  lifb  which,  in  modem  times,  has  incieased  so 
much  in  our  own  count^,  and  which  has  improved  in  the  rural 
disfaicts  in  proportion  to  the  better  cultivation  and  the  more 
complete  drainmg  of  the  land ;  and  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  to  the  better  ventilation  and  the  greater  cleanliness 
for  which  they  have  been  remarkable,  has  been  mainly 
owing  to  these  causes.  So  recepdy  as  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  celebrated  physician,  who  had  large  expe- 
rience of  this  matter,  states,  as  a  fact  that  came  within 
his  own  observation  and  experience,  that  in  small  vfllages* 
in  which  the  annual  number  of  persons  attacked  with  ague 
amounted  to  200,  not  one  case  had  occurred  for  eeveral 
years. 

Dr.  Macculloch  gives  a  vivid  and  but  too  faithfkil  pietore 
of  the  external  appewance  and  of  the  constitutional  mioider 
of  the  people  who  constantly  reside  in  the  midst  of  this  poi- 
son, and  who  are  not  suddenly  cut  off  by  it  under  some  acute 
form  of  disease. 

Qf  the  rermte  or  preditponng  Came.  It  has  been  stated* 
that  the  remote,  or  the  jwedisposing  cause  of  disease  is  that 
which  brings  the  system  into  a  condition  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  immediate  or  exciting  cause.  Whatever 
diminishes  the  vigorous  action  of  the  organs,  impairs  their 
functions,  and  so  weakens  the  general  strength  of  the  sys- 
tem, is  capable  of  becoming  a  predisposing  cause  of  fever ; 
and  every  predisposing  cause  acts  in  one  or  other  of  these 
modes,  and  becomes  a  predisposing  cause  only  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  lessens  the  ene^  of  the  system,  or  disturba 
the  balance  of  its  actions,  whiui  in  fhct  is  to  rendw  Kime 
portion  of  it  weak.  During  a  state  (tf  vigorous  health  the 
body  is  endowed  witik  the  power  of  redsti^  the  inHnence  of 
noxious  agents,  which  in  a  less  perfect  stete  of  health  are 
capable  of  producing  intense  and  fatal  disease;  and  the 
action  of  all  predisposing  causes  is  to  lessen  tins  reristing 
power,  or  to  weaken  the  enei^es  of  Ufb. 

Of  all  tiie  predisposing  causes  of  ague  the  most  powerful 
is  the  continued  presence,  and  the  slow  operation  of  ^  im- 
mediate or  the  exciting  cause.  The  manner  in  which  the 
immediate  or  the  exciting  cause  of  fever  operates  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause  has  been  amply  illustrated  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith.  '  It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation,'  says 
this  author, '  that  the  febrile  poison  may  be  present  in  suffi- 
cient intensity  to  aff^  the  hralth,  without  being  sufficiently 
potent  to  produce  fever.  In  thia  ease  flie  energy  of  this 
action  of  ttie  on^s  is  diminished,  their  functions  are  lan- 
guidly performed,  the  entire  system  is  weakened,  and  this 
increases  until  at  lengtii  tiie  power  of  resistance  is  less  diao 
the  power  of  the  poison.  Whenever  this  happens,  fever  is 
hiduced ;  not  that  the  power  of  &e  poison  may  be  at  all  in- 
creased, but  the  condition  of  the  system  is  changed,  in  crai- 
sequence  of  which  it  is  capable  of  offering  less  resistance 
to  the  noxious  agent  that  assails  it 

'  We  Iwvo  seen  that  the  vegetable  or  animal  poison  may 
exist  in  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  f^er  on  the  slightest 
exposure  to  it  without  tiie  operation  of  any  predisposing 
cause,  in  a  body  in  the  etate  of  the  soundest  healtb,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  degree  of  strength.  Examples  of 
this  kmd  are  but  too  fluent  in  tropical  climates.  '  In  coun- 
tries where  the  temperature  never  rises  so  high,  and  Beldam 
continues  so  long,  » is  rare  that  fhver  ii  pfodneed  immedi- 
ately on  exposnie  to  Oie  exciting  cause.  Concentrated  and 
potent  as  tnat  poison  is  in  many  parts  of  Flanders,  yet  Sir 
John  Pringle  states  that,  "  on  removing  to  an  unhealthy 
sitiuition,  the  men  rarely  became  ill  at  once;  that  they 
generally  continued  in  tolnable  health  for  some  days ;  and 
that  recruits  recently  arrived  in  the  country  resisted  the 
noxious  agent  longer  than  the  men  who  had  been  Itmg 
there."  'Dt.  Potter  gives  a  remarkable  example  of  the  same 
fact  vrith  r^ard  to  the  yellow  fever,  whicb  foil  under  his 
own  observation,  and  states  other  facts  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  influence  and  operation  of  the  predisposing  causes. 
Strangers,  from  certain  countries,  he  informs  ns,  are  insus- 
ceptible of  yellow  fever  in  America.  In  the  most  malignant 
and  protracted  epidemics  which  aflBict  that  country,  these 
Strang^  uniformly  cacape;  emigrants  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  other  warm  latitudes,  for  example,  invariably 
resist  the  eanse  which  produces  thue  mal|L4ies  in  thejutin 

•  See  f^tke  o.  V^b^.^.^^i^^fsiffi:)  Q I C 
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JahalHtastfi.  But  the  Burious  hat.  is,  &at  sneli  nenoas  ub 
umbU  pemuuianti?  to  resist  the  opwation  of  Ibe  exeitinjg 
oauM ;  &r,  after  a  residence  in  America  of -some  yean,  their 
oonstitution  is  u  eomplately  assimilated  by  tbe  inttuence  of 
the  climate  to  that  of  the  American,  that  they  become  equally 
sensible  to  its  febrile  miasma,  and  are  as  exquisitely  im- 
pressed by  them  as  the  American  oititens  themselves.  The 
Illustration  is  equally  striking  and  instructive  if  the  position 
be  reversed.  The  n^ves  of  northern  climates  are  extrenuly 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  these  miasma ;  that  suscepti- 
bility is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  latitude  of  their  country : 
those  from  the  north  of  Europe  scarcely  ever  escape  an  at- 
tack ;  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  are  nearly  aa  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  poison,  vbfle  persona  even  ftom  the 
more  northain  countries  of  the  United  States  are  more  liable 
to  the  disease  than  the  citizens  <^  the  southern  and  middle 
states.' 

Among  the  other  predisposing  causes  may  be  reckon^  the 
period  of  life.  All  persons  between  the  age  of  puberty  and 
thatof  tiiirty-eight  are  peculiarly  predisposed  to  this  diseaee. 
After  the  disease  has  once  existed,  there  remains  in  the 
constitution  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  its  recurrence; 
and  that  firom  very  slight  causes,  as  from  the  prevalence 
of  an  easterlytwin^  or  exposure  to  a  very  minute  quantity 
(tf  the  poison  that  originaUy  prodwied  it,  such  as  vould  not 
afiect  a  person  who  hsd  never  been  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hence,  persons  who  have  been  once  or  twice,  oc 
oftener  afiiBcted  with  ague,  are  most  delicate  tests  of  the 
piesenee  of  tiw  Bxdting  poison.  Deficient  and  jraor  diet ; 
intemperance;  pbyncal  and  mental  &tigus;  anxiety,  cq^ 
damp,  debility,  however  induced—all  these  are  exbwnely 
powerful  predispming  oaus^.  They  enable  a  less  dose  o{ 
the  poison  to  pnAluce  the  fever,  and  they  increase  the  in- 
tensity of  it  when  established.  They  all  act  by  weakening 
the  resisting  power  inherent  in  the  constitution,  that  is,  by 
enfeebling  the  powers  of  life.  In  a  vigorous  state  of  the 
health,  exposure  to  the  poson,  even  in  a  concentrated  state, 
may  occasion  no  mischief,  because  the  resisting  power  of 
the  eonstitution  may  be  greater  than  the  power  of  the 
poison,  but  no  human  strong^  can  resist  a  continued  ex- 
poeun  to  it;  for,  as  has  been  akeady  stated,  if  Sfich  long- 
oontinued  exposure  do  not  produce  disease  in  the  &rm  of 
ague,  it  will  certainly  pmnuoe  it  in  some  other  alacp»i 
n»h,  if  it  do  Dot  inmediately  kill*  viU  anniedly  ihoiten 
life. 

<A«  Chirg. — The  first  object  in  the  treatment  of  a  per- 
son affected  with  ague  is  to  remove  him  Jnnn  the  influence 
ot  the  poiaoQ  by  taking  him  out  of  an  unhealthy,  and 
jdacing  bim  in  a  healthy  situation.  Unless  this  can  be 
ome,  every  remedy  employed  must  act  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage, abd  tiie  power  of  the  poison,  or  the  debility  of  the 
patient,  may  be  such  as  to  render  every  effort  to  cure  the 
disease  unavailing  without  a  change  of  residence.  Often, 
however,  circumstanees  will  not  admit  of  the  mnoval  of  the 
patient  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  the  sick  person  must 
at  least  be  put  and  kept  in  an  apartment  the  most  remote 
from  the  noxious  spot,  and  it  is  a  good  and  important  gene- 
ral rule  to  plaee  nim  in  the  highest  part  m  the  luuse. 
When  this  pieaaution  is  negleetect  xpmmes  constantly  fiul 
whkth  readily  and  comi^tely  succeed  when  it  js  ob'served. 

A  vast  varieW  of  medicines  have  been  recommended  as 
Borereign  rcmemes  in  this  disease,  and  such  an  enumera- 
tion may  be  useful  to  the  experienced  and  judicious  prac- 
titioner, because  he  knows  how  to  select,  and  he  may  find 
in  the  catalogue  what  may  suggest  the  precise  modification 
adapted  to  any  individual  case  of  pecuUaTity  and  difiiculty 
which  he  may  chance  to  have  in  nand.  But  the  student 
and  the  young  practitioner  ret^uire  more  precise  direction, 
and  the  mode  of  procedure  which  proves  the  most  effectual 
in  the  great  majority  of  oases  cannot  be  too  deufy  and 
definitely  pointed  out. 

Passing  by  the  treatment  adapted  to  the  severest  cases 
that  occur  in  hot  t^matee,  in  which,  indeed,  human  art  is 
too  often  of  no  avail  whatever,  we  are  fbrtimate  in  pORsess- 
ing  three  remedies,  the  proper  employment  of.  which  s^dom 
fells  to  cure  the  most  fiuiniaablB  and  inveterate  intermittent 
which  ever  occurs  in  tliis  country,  namely,  ipeoerauofaa, 
bark,  and  arsenic. 

The  treatment  of  agne  indndea  the  management  durmg 
the  paroxysm,  the  intermission  and  the  convalescence. 
None  of  these  remedies  is  suitable  to  all  these  periods, 
and  what  will  effiwtuaily  imre  in  wh  may  prove  positively 
iiUUDOus  in  aofither. 


fint  f>f  the  treatment  during  the  paroxysm.  T^so- 
proadi  of  the  paroxysm  should  he  at^nUly  watched.  Tne 
moment  the  first  indication  of  its  accession  is  apparent, 
whether  that  indwation  be  afforded  by  a  return  of  languor, 
or  listlessness,  or  pain  of  the  head,  or  a  sense  of  con^ioQ, 
or,  above  all,  of  coldness  or  chilliness,  an  emetic,  consisting 
of  twenty  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  with  one 
grain  of  the  tartar  emetic,  should  be  ^ven.  The  operation 
o£  the  emetic  mav  be  promoted  by  drinking  freely  warm 
water,  or  warm  cnamomile  tea  after  (but  not  prwiouay) 
the  first  act  of  vomiting  has  occurred.  As  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration of  the  emetic  is  over,  a  draught  should  be  taken,  con- 
sisting of  fiirty  drops  of  landapum  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
camphor  julep.  This  plan,  in  almost  all  cases,  will  com- 
pletely stop  the  coming  on  of  the  cold  fit ;  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  cases  it  wiU  also  prevent  altogether  the  accession  of 
the  hot  fit,  inducing  at  once  the  sweating  stage,  tha(  is,  the 
staige  which  constitutes  the  solution  of  the  paroxysm.  But 
if  it  should  not  actually  stop  the  accession  of  the  hot  stage, 
it  will  assuredly  diminish  its  violence  and  shorten  its  dura- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  the  hot  stage  is  formed,  the  laudanum 
should  be  repeated  in  smaller  doses,  namely,  in  doses  pf 
from  ten  to  twelve  drops,  repeated  every  hour,  and  continiie4 
until  the  sweating  stage  is  completely  established. 

As  soon  as  the  cessation  of  the  sweating  stqge  terminates 
the  paroxysm,  and  the  latter  is  succeeded  by  the  stage  qf 
intennissum,  the  bark  should  be  freely  t^n-  Of  alT  thf 
prewations  of  bark,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is  incqmpa- 
nd)ly  the  best-  The  dose  is  from  two  to  four  grains,  and 
the  most  convenient  mode  of  administcrins  it  is  in  the  Ibrm 
d  pill.  During  the  whole  period  of  the  mtermisaoq,  the 
dose  of  quinine  should  be  repeated  every  hour,  or  every  tvo 
hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  the  biliary 
secretion  be  unhealthy,  which  it  almost  always  is,  it  will  bp 
useful  to  combine  with  every  alternate  dose  of  the  quinine,  from 
the  sixth  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  grain  of  blue  pill,  together 
with  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  gentian.  If  the  bowels  be 
constipated,  the  addition  to  each  pill  of  from  one  to  two 
grains  of  the  extract  of  rhubarb  will  form  an  excellent  ape- 
rient. Given  in  this  mode,  the  extract  of  rhubarb  moderately, 
but  in  general  effectually,  stipiulates  the  alimentary  canal, 

gently  mcreaamg  its  action,  without  {uuducing  purging. 
7,  however,  the  bowels  he  constitutionally  torpu,  or  be 
rendered  so  hy  the  disease,  a  more  active  aperient  must  he 
substitntec},  and  such  will  bp  found  m  the  compound  decoc* 
tion  of  aloes,  or  the  infusion  of  senna  willi  camomile.  The 
condition  of  the  bowels  must  never  he  neglected,  for  a  state 
of  constipation  will  powerfully  counteract  every  remedy. 

This  plan  should  he  continued  without  intermission  until 
the  recurrence  of  the  symptoms  which  denote  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  the  paroxysm.  Then  the  quinine,  &c.  should  be 
suspended,  and  the  emetic  should  he  again  repeated,  which, 
as  soon  as  its  action  has  ceased,  should  be  followed  by  tiie 
opiate,  and  this,  on  the  solutionof  the  paroxysm,  by  the  bark, 
and  so  on  in  a  constant  series,  until  the  paroxysm  return 
no  more,  ^y  this  method  of  treatment  the  disease  is 
usually  cured  after  the  third  accession,  consequently  it  is 
seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  emetic  more  than  three 
times,  and  often  twice  and  even  qnce  is  sufficient  Fw- 
merly  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  exhibiting  tbs  bark. 
From  one  to  two  £achms  of  toa  powder  was  prescribed 
every  hour,  and  nothing  was  thought  to  be  accomplished 
unless  from  one  to  two  ounces  were  accumulated  in  the 
stomach  before  the  expected  return  of  the  paroxysm. 
There  were  few  stomachs  which  could  hear  this  quantity, 
and  accordingly  all  sorts  of  combinations  with  aromatic* 
and  spirits  were  tried,  but  commonly  tried  in  vain,  to  enable 
the  stomach  to  retain  it.  The  system,  besides  being  op- 
pressed by  the  disease,  was  thus  still  Airther  harassed  by 
the  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  occasioned  by  the 
remedy.  The  preparation  of  quinine  bas  obviated  all  these 
difficulties)  and  the  science  of  medicine  ower  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  chemistry,  for  the  wonderful  simplification  and 
concentxation  of  the  most  potent  renedies  which  it  has  ef- 
fected. One  grain  of  quinine  will  accomplish  more  than  a 
dram  of  the  bark.  The  necessity  of  taking  fifty-nine  drama 
of  useless  matter  which  oppressed  and  irritated  the  stomach, 
already  in  a  weak  and  irritable  state,  is  obviated,  and  conse- 
quently the  cure  is  much  more  easily  and  rapidly  effected. 

Bark,  however  powerful  and  effectual  during  the  inter- 
mission, is  commonly  conceived  to  be  useless  and  even  per> 
nicioua  during  the  paroxysin.   But  this  is  the  period  wncni 
ojHum  is  most  e%ct{ia}.  |t  has  norteei  Uw>on  a  verr 
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large  witk,  tnd  fhe  MotanUe  tamrt  of  ft  by  thdw  wlio  first 
tried  it  bu  been  AiHy  omflnned  of  subsequent  experience. 
Extended  wportunitiek  for  obserring  agae  do  Hoi  oceor  in 
London,  and  vhen  they  do  oceiir,  the  eaaes  are  nem,  perhaps, 
tbi  most  fbrmidabte.  Cases,  however,  are  continually  oc- 
earring,  and  ve  have  ivltnessed  more  than  eAoilf^h  to  satisQr 
us  of  the  Bpeedv  and  moat  beneficial  e^cts  of  opium, 
especially  when  tke  exhllrition  of  it  has  lieen  preceded  by  an 
emetic.  It  has,  however,  been  given  with  success  as  the 
sole  remedy.  Dr,  Trotter,  who  had  an  opportonily  of 
observinFt  its  eS^ts  on  a  lat^e  scale  in  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  Gail  Howe,  states,  that  whenever  the  sick  felt  the 
first  approach  of  an  attack,  he  prescribed  froiA  thirty  to 
Itnty  drops  nf  laudanum ;  that  if  this  dose  did  not  bring  on 
some  warmth  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  ininotes,  he 
gave  from  twelve  to  fifteen  drops  more ;  that  it  was  seldom 
necmaary  to  increase  the  ouantit?  b^ond  sixty  drops  in  the 
■pace  of  an  hour,  de«ndea  relief  being  always  afforded  in 
that  time ;  that  in  a  ftw  minntes  from  the  exhibition  of  the 
opiata  tile  spirits  became  exhilarated;  the  eonatrietton  on 
ute  akin  was  removed,  and  was  followed  by  relaxation ;  the 
countenance  looked  more  animated;  a  flush  sprei^  Itself 
over  the  cheek ;  the  pulse,  fkim  having  been  weak,  quick, 
irregular,  and  sometimes  intermittent,  became  less  flequent, 
and  more  fbll  and  more  equal ;  an  agreeable  varmtti  was 
Effused  over  the  whole  fhime,  and  every  unpleasant  fbeling 
vanished  sometimes  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  As  soon  as 
any  symptoms  indicated  a  return  of  the  paroxysm,  the  lau- 
danum was  repeated  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  aeeeasioii 
of  a  fbnner  fit,  and  always  witii  equal  sueeess.  so  that  the 
patient  eeldom  experienced  much  trembling  and  taking ; 
tt  was  obafarved  that  the  second  paroxysm  was  commonly  an 
boor  or  two  Uter  in  tiie  day  than  the  preoeding,  and  but 
fbw  instances  occurred  of  a  return  of  the  disease  after  the 
third  paroxysm.  The  patients  themselves  were  so  satisfied 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy,  that  the  moment  they  felt  the 
first  approach  of  an  attack*  they  were  sure  to  run  to  tiie 
'cockpit  for  relief 

I>r.  Lind.  who  also  tried  this  remedy  on  a  large  scale, 
states,  that,  according  to  his  experienne.  the  good  efibcts 
of  opium  are  more  uniform  and  powerful  in  Intermittent 
fisver  than  in  any  other  disease,  and  that  it  affects  the  dis- 
ease more  rapidly  than  any  other  medicine ;  that  if  taken 
during  the  intermissions,  it  has  no  effect  either  in  prevent- 
ing <Hr  mitigatiu;  the  auoceeding  paroxysm  i  Ibat  Vhen 
gtf«B  in  the  cold  fit,  It  ooeaaionally  femored  it;  but  that 
when  achnirdstered  half  an  boor  after  the  eommencement  of 
a  hot  fit.  it  almost  always  affivded  immediate  relief.  1.  It 
abated  the  violence  of  the  fit  and  shortened  its  duration. 
2.  It  relieved  the  head,  put  an  end  to  the  burning  heat,  and 
tmmght  on  a  proftise  sweat,  which  was  more  copious  than 
when  not  occasioned  by  opium,  and  attended  with  a  soft- 
ness of  the  skin  instead  of  the  intense  burning  sensation 
common  in  the  sweating  stage.  3.  It  constantly  produced 
a  tranquil  and  reftresbing  sleep,  from  which  too  patient 
awoke  bathed  in  sweat,  and  in  a  fireat  measure  free  from  all 
oomplaint.  From  the  speedy  and  complete  solution  of  the 
attack,  it  is  contended  that  this  remedy  not  only  shortens 
the  dniation  of  the  disease  mom  than  ottmr  memcane,  bat 
■ore  efbcCually  preserves  the  oonstitntioh  ft«a  iiuuiy,  in- 
tomoeh  that,  efter  its  use,  it  is  sddom  that  dropsy,  Jaundice, 
or  ague,  diwaae  of  the  liver*  i^leen*  or  any  ottier  viaous,  ia 
witnessed.  Aecording  to  this  physician,  opium  is  the 
best  preparative  for  the  bark ;  since  it  not  only  produces  a 
complete  intermission,  in  which  case  alone  the  bark  is 
eflbctual  or  even  safe,  but  it  occasions  such  a  copious  and 
salutary  evacuation  by  sweat,  as  generally  to  render  a  much 
lest  quantity  of  bark  requisite. 

The  names  just  cited  are  both  good  and  independent 
anthoritiesi  their  statements  are  iba  result  of  observation 
and  experience,  and  they  show  i?  a  striking  manner  the 
efBcacT  of  the  practice  we  have  recfmunoided,  which  is  also 
darivea  fiom  ample  experience. 

When  the  intermittent  is  of  long  eontinuanoe,  or  when 
fta  patient  is  advanced  in  years  and  weak,  ot  when  the 
aaaaon  ia  rainy,  or  the  situation  damp,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  aerpentaria  to  the  quinine,  ana  to  oombine  some  aro- 
matic with  both.  Thus  the  quinine  may  be  given  in  two 
ounces  of  the  inflision  of  serpentariaf  with  a  dram  of  the  . 
compound  tincture  of  cardamom,  and  a  scruple  of  the  aro- 
natie  confection.  i 

Itianot  anfileiMt  that  the  mnnenoe  of  the  paio^ysin  I 
hHbean  ilsivedaikM  cttwimhf^vm  9t  Urn 


Meserfbed.  It  i&oidd  be  borne  in  mind  Oiat  there  isinflus 
disease  a  great  tendency  to  relapse,  and  th^  tendency  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  period  of  eonvslescenoe,  and  fin- 
some  time  Euter.  The  ouinine  should  be  continued  in  sn.  tiler 
doses  for  some  weeks  aner  the  last  paroxysm  has  supervenea 
especially  if  the  Weather  be  damp  or  easterly  vinos  prevait 

If  aperients  are  necessary,  they  should  be  warm  and  aro- 
matic, and  given  during  tlie  intermission,  so  ihat  their 
operation  may  be  over  before  the  accession  of  the  paroxysm. 

When  an  ague  is  severe,  obstinate,  neglected,.  Dl  treated, 
or  attacks  a  penion  whose  constitution  was  previously  un- 
sound, organic  disease  is  occasionally  produced,  which  alwavs 
renders  the  treatment  difficult  and  the  cure  uncertain.  The 
organs  that  are  most  liable  to  be  diseased  are  the  liver  an^ 
the  spleen ;  these  become  enlarged  and  hardened*  scirrhoua, 
&a  it  is  teehnicaJly  termed.  The  tumors  occaskmdly  prcM 
upon  the  great  veins  of  the  liver,  and  prevent  tiie  blood 
fhnn  passingfreelyfromthtfabdomioalTiscera;  the  passage 
of  the  blood  being  retarded,  the  serum  or  the  fluid  part  <^ 
the  blood  is  exhaled  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  U 
greater  quantity  than  the  absorbents  can  take  op,  conse- 
quently it  accumulates  and  thus  fbrms  droper. 

These  tumors  tnay  also  press  upon  the  ducts  that  carry 
the  blood  from  the  Uver  into  the  duodenum,  or  the  smau 
intestines  which  receive  it ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  taken  np 
by  the  absorbents  and  carried  into  the  blood,  diffhsed  over 
the  system  and  so  produce  jaundice. 

In  the  same  way  diarrhoea  may  be  produced.  The  blood, 
not  pasaing  freely  through  the  abdominal  viscera,  may  be 
determined  in  larger  quantity  than  usual  upon  the  in- 
testines; tiie  capillaries  of  m  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Intestines  thus  loaded  with  blood  secrete  actively,  and  pour* 
larger  quanUQr  of  fluid  than  natural  into  the  canal,  which  il 
excreted  in  the  form  of  dlarrhcea.  This  diarrbcea  is  alway* 
colliquative,  that  is,  weakening  and  exhausting  to  the  ays* 
tern,  without  diminishing,  but  rather  increasing  the  disease. 
Astringents  must  be  given  cautiously.  Mild  tromatie 
aperients  combined  or  utnnated  with  opiates  are  the  most 
effectual  remedies.  But  the  diarrh(Ba  may  be  the  Conse- 
quence of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane;  ibeh 
bleeding  or  leeches  may  be  necessary,  and  the  oleaginous 
a|)eri6nts  are  the  only  safe  ones,  as  the  oil  ofalmonds,  or  castor 
oil  with  mucilage  of  gum  arabiot  combined  with  a  few  dnma 
of  laudanum,  or  a  few  grains  of  Dover's  powder.  Daring  tM 
paroxysm,  the  only  food  oS  the  patient  snoold  be  anow-not 
sago,  panada,  barley-water,  and  the  like.  Daring  tiw  in- 
termission, animal  fiwd  mty  be  lUowed  end  a  modente  aic 
of  wine. 

Change  of  situation  is  a  moat  powerful  remedy ;  1st,  be- 
cause it  may  remove  the  patient  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
poison  that  produces  the  malady ;  Sndly,  because  this  is 
one  of  the  diseases  in  which  mere  change  of  air  is  beneficial. 

This  disease  is  peculiarly  apt  to  return.  Relapse  is  brought 
on  by  very  slight  causes ;  a  very  small  dose  ot  the  poison 
will  renew  it. 

It  is  probable  that  errors  In  diet,  or  constipation  will  also 
do  it.  It  is  certain  that  cold,  and  that  the  east  wind  wUl 
do  so ;  buf  it  is  probable  that  in  the  c»ld  and  moist  air,  and 
in  the  east  windt  there  la  dlfihaed  amne  of  the  malaria. 
The  patient  sfaonld  not  go  out  in  damp  or  ooU  weather*  or 
during  the  east  wind. 

In  protracted  and  obstinate  eases  which  do  teot  yield 
readily  to  quinine^  arsenic,  without  doubt,  is  a  very  pown^ 
fUi  remedy,  and  its  efficimioy  is  increased  by  its  combi- 
nation with  opium  or  quinine.  The  proper  dose  of  the 
arsenic  is  from  two  to  three  or  ten  drops  of  tae  liquor  arseni* 
calls  three  times  a  day.  Ttus  remedy  should  always  be 
given  soon  after  a  meal ;  for  if  taken  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  it  is  apt  to  produce  pain  and  vomiting.  The  qiera- 
tion  of  the  remedy  should  also  be  carefully  watched  day  by 
day ;  for,  like  other  mineral  poisons,  it  is  apt  to  lie  latent  in 
the  wyttam  fbr  a  considerable  time,  producing  no  apparent 
effect,  and  tiien  suddenly  to  produce  violent  symptoms. 
Even  the  physician  is  not  warranted  to  have  recourse  to  a 
ranedy  of  this  kind,  when  a  miMer  medicine  will  accom- 
plish the  cure  with  equal  efficiency  and  rapidity ;  but  when 
the  disease  does  not  yield  to  ordinary  remedies,  the  cautious 
and  jadicious  employment  of  arsenic  will  seldom  foil  to 
remove  it.  In  no  case,  however,  should  this  most  active 
prason  be  administoed  without  constant  wMehing  on  the 
part  of  tiw  medital  attendant,  and.  of  ooune,  the  emidoy- 
ttient  of  it  without  madeal  s^erintMidenee  IS  altegethv  o«t 
of  the  gmmlioB.  .1 
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A0UESSEAU  (HENRI  FRANCOIS  D'),  a  chancel- 
lor of  France.  He  was  bora  November  27,  1668,  at  Limoges, 
tha  principal  town  of  the  then  province  of  Limousin,  and  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Haute- Vienna.  His 
father,  who  was  intendant  of  that  province,  devoted  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  bod.  The  sober  judgment  and  the 
eultivated  taste,  which  Hmry  displayed  through  life,  reflect 
the  highest  honour  upon  his  patenul  teacher. 

Hie  abilities  of  Aguesseau  brought  him  eariy  into  notice. 
At  the  ageof  21,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  the  ChStelet ; 
and,  thne  months  after,  he  was  made  one  of  the  three  advo- 
cates general.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  hiKb  office  was 
confeirod  upon  him  through  the  reoommeniution  oT  his 
father,  in  whom  Louis  XIV.,  the  then  reigning  monarch, 
placed  great  confidence.  During  ten  years  that  be  filled 
the  situation,  he  obtained  that  great  reputation  which  se- 
cured his  future  elevation. 

In  the  year  1 700,  be  was  appointed  Procureur  G^ndral 
(Solicitor  General).  His  opposition  to  the  registratioQ  in 
parliament  of  the  papal  bull  Unioenitus,  which  ho  con- 
sidered as  an  assumption  of  the  papacy  inconsistent  with  the 
lights  of  the  French  nation,  and  destructive  of  the  inde- 
poideDce  of  the  Gallican  church,  bad  nearly  caused  his 
disgrace  with  the  king.  But  he  maintained  his  position  by 
the  force  of  his  talents  and  integrity.  He  employed  his  au- 
thority as  Procureur  G^nfral  m  most  cases  wisely  and 
honestly.  He  reformed  the  system  of  the  management  of 
public  hospitals;  improved  the  discipline  of  courts  of  justice; 
and  instituted  a  quicker  mode  in  the  investigation  of  criminal 
eases  previous  to  their  being  brought  to  judgment. 

AguMseau  aspired  through  life  to  the  high  hut  difficult 
reputation  of  a  legal  reformer ;— and  it  is  in  this  parti- 
cular that  his  character  has  the  greatest  claim  upon  our 
respect.  His  principal  objects  were  to  define  the  limits  of 
particular  jurisdictions;  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  through  the  variuua  provinces  ;  and 
to  secure  the  right  to  the  subject  of  a  just  testamentary  dis- 
position of  his  property.  His  praiseworthy  attempts  were 
resisted  no  doubt  by  all  those  wboae  mistalten  interests  sug- 
gested to  them  that  the  attunment  of  justice  ought  to  be 
kept  expensive  and  uncertain,  instead  of  bein^  rendered 
c^p  and  secure.  He  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  did 
not  go  so  fur  as  he  wished,  because  be  did  not  like  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  his  professional  brethren.  This  was  a  mis- 
take even  in  mere  worldly  puhcy ;  fur  when  law,  as  well  as 
any  other  article  of  exchange,  is  dear  and  worthless,  the  pur- 
chasers will  be  few.  D' Aguesseau  was  not  much  before  his 
a^e,  probably,  in  the  knowledge  of  political  economy,  or  he 
yielded  to  popular  clamour.  During  the  famine  wtdch  af- 
flicted France  in  1709,  he  carried  on  vigorous  prosecutions 
against  what  were  called  fbrestallers  and  monopolists,  that 
is,  holders  of  cora— a  class  of  persons  who,  by  equalizing  the 
price  of  com,  by  buying  in  times  of  plenty,  and  selling  at  a 
profit  in  times  oif  scarcity,  have  dme  the  only  thing  which 
could  relieve  tbe  pressure  of  bad  harvests  upon  the  people. 
■  In  1717,  Aguesseau  succeeded  Voysin  in  the  chaocellor- 
dup.  His  appointment  to  this  hign  office  by  the  mgeut, 
(Ddo  d'  Orliuie,)  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  gave  general 
satis&etion.  However  he  did  not  retain  it  long,  for  he  was 
dismissed  and  exiled  the  following  year,  on  account  of  his 
o|rao&ition  to  Law's  financial  system.  His  perception  of  the 
mlacy  of  Ibis  adventurer's  schemes  for  substituting  ficti- 
tious wealth  for  real  capital,  showed  that,  in  some  points 
of  political  philosophy,  his  views  were  sound.  His  recall, 
two  years  afterwards,  at  the  moment  of  the  great  crisis 
brought  about  by  Law's  system,  was  a  signal  triumph  for 
Aguesseau.  His  high  seUse  of  integrity  and  justice  upould 
not  allow  him  to  hear  of  a  national  tmnkrujttcy  :  he  insisted 
<Hi  making  good  the  government  obligations,  or  at  least 
allowing  those  who  held  its  paper  to  lose  only  a  propor- 
tionate part;  and»lnr  thus  preventing  a  bankruptcy,  be 
contributed  in  tome  wgree  to  restoring  general  ctmndence. 

New  agitations  were  again  raised  on  account  of  tiie 
bull  Unigemtu»,  the  registering  of  which  parliament  still 
opposed.  Aguesseau,  by  endeavouring  to  conciliate  both 
parties,  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  of  i  change  of  opinion 
in  this  matter.  The  parliament  were  on  the  eve  of  being 
exiled  to  fil^  when  they  at  last  consented  to  register  the 
bull  vltih  modifications. 

Cardinal  Dubois,  the  unworthy  j^vourite  of  the  Regent, 
claimed  precedence  in  the  council ;  and  Aguesseau  retired 
from  ofiifle  in  1723»  rather  than  yield  to  him.  He  lived 
qtoaOy  at  Fimim  until  17S7,  when  be  was  re-appointad 


chanoeUor.  Durmg  the  five  years  of  his  retirement  be 
assiduously  cultivated  those  Uterar)'  tastes  which  so  greatly 
distinguished  him  amidst  the  mass  of  mere  lawyers.  From 
his  re-appointment  to  office,  till  1750,  be  continued  to 
administer  justico  uninterruptedly ;  he  was  then  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  feeling  himself  unable  to  discharge 
the  lugh  duties  of  his  station,  he  sent  in  bis  resignation  to 
the  kug,  who  accepted  it,  but  granted  him  an  annuity  itf 
100,000  francs,  lliis  he  did  not  enjoy  long,  as  he  died 
the  following  year,  on  the  9th  of  February.  Aguesseau 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in  the  churchyard  of  his 
parish  chureh.  He  desired,  after  her  example,  that  nothine 
should  distinguish  his  tomb  from  those  of  his  humbler  fil- 
low-pariahioneTB ;  but  the  king  and  the  public  resolved  upon 
doing  greater  justice  to  the  memory  of  so  great  and  excd- 
lent  a  man.  A  suitable  monument  was  therefore  erected 
in  firont  of  the  church ;  but  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
horrors  of  the  French  revolr.tion :  the  remains  of  the  chan- 
cellor were  even  disturbed,  and  removed  to  another  place 
into  which  they  were  thrown  with  the  bones  of  thousands. 
A  statue,  representing  him,  is  now  in  front  of  the  Palais 
L6gislatif,  (Chamber  of  Deputies,)  by  the  side  of  the  one 
erected  in  honour  of  rH6{utal.  It  was  placed  there  in 
1810,  under  the  reign  of  Napoleon. 

The  principal  featuras  of  Aguesseau's  character,  says 
the  Due  of  St  Simon,  were  much  natural  talent,  appli- 
cation, penetration,  and  general  knowledge ;  gravibr,  justice, 
piety,  and  purity  of  manners.  According  to  Voltaire,  he 
was  the  most  learned  magistrate  that  France  ever  possessed. 
Independently  of  bis  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  his  country,  he  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  &c.  His  knowledge  of  genera]  lite- 
rature, assisted  by  his  intimacy  with  BoUeau  and  Racine, 
gave  an  elegance  to  his  forensic  speeches  which  was  previ- 
ously unknown  at  the  French  bar.  His  works,  now  extant, 
form  13  vols.  4to, ;  they  consist  principally  of  bis  pleadings 
and  appeals,  {riqidtUoiru,)  when  advocate  and  solicitor 
general,  and  of  his  speeches  at  tiie  opming  of  the  sessiou 
of  paritament. 

AHANTA,  the  name  a  small  district  lying  along  the 
Gold  Coast,  in  Africa,  which  has  been  sMndtimes  ctai- 
founded  wiUi  Ashantee.  It  is  now,  however,  Uke  the  whcAa 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  that  kingdom. 
In  Mr.  Bowdich's  map  it  occupies  the  space  along  the  coast 
lying  between  3*^  and  about  2  10'  W.  longitude  from  Greoi- 
wich ;  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. On  the  west  of  it  is  the  river  which  the  Portuguese 
call  Ancobra,  and  tbe  natives  Seenna.  beyond  which  is  the 
district  called  Amanahea ;  to  the  north  is  Warsaw ;  and  to 
the  east  are  the  districts  of  Assin  and  Fantee,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  the  liver  Boosempra.  Ahanta  is  itself  divided 
into  three  districts,  Amanfoo,  Adoom,  and  Foho.  Its  chief 
town  is  Boossooa.  At  the  town  of  Succondee,  on  tbe  roast, 
there  used  to  be  an  English  settlement ;  but  it  has  now,  we 
believe,  been  abandoned.  There  are,  or  were,  also  two  or 
three  Dutch  forts  at  other  ^aces.  The  [rincipal  prqjectiai 
of  the  coast  u  Cue  Three  Points.  Hie  district  of  Amanfoo 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Bowdidi  to  abound  in  fine  gold.  Bowdiefa'a 
Misnon  to  A^iantee,  p.  216,  Sec.    [See  Ashantbks.] 

AHASUERUS  or  ACHASHVEROSH,  is  the  name  of 
the  Persian  monareh  whose  feastings,  revelry,  and  decrees 
are  recwded  in  the  book  of  Esther.  The  apocryphal  additions 
to  that  book,  as  well  as  the  Septuagint,  and  Josephus,  call 
him  Artfaasastha  or  Artaxerxes ;  according  to  the  writer  of 
the  article  AKasaerus  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  mblioal  lAteraturey 
he  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Xerxes  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians. His  favourable  disposition  towards  the  Jews  (Ear. 
vii.)  might  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  woman, 
Esther.  The  name  AchashveroGh  occurs  also,  Dan.  ix.  1, 
where  some  intermeters  ti^  it  far  Astyages,  king  oiC  the 
Medfls ;  and  Esr.  it.  6,  where  Cunbyses  seems  to  be  meant 
br  it.  (See  £ichhom*s  E^ertorium  fUr  Biblisdte  und 
OriaUaHtaie  lAtentur,  toL  xv.  p.  1,  seq.)  A.  F.  Pott 
snggests  that  the  word  Ahssuerus  may  be  the  Pehlvi  huz- 
varesh,  'hero,'  corresponding  to  mfiuh  which  Herodotus 
says  is  the  tme  sense  of  the  name  Xerxes.  Several  other 
etymologies  ha.Ve  been  proposed,  involving  the  word  $hah. 
'  iing.'  Aliasuenis  is  thas  rather  a  title  than  a  name;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  it  is  a]^lied  in  the  Bible  to 
four  Median  and  Persian  monarchs. 

AHA2  or  ACHAZ,  the  son  of  Joiham  (2  Kings,  xv.  38; 
xri  ice.),  a  king  of  Judah,  who  reiffned  743-728  b.  c,  and  was 
eontaaponry  with  tbe  prophets  Hose%  and  Mioah. 
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mpntioned  Is.  xxxviil  8.    Another  Aduz  u  mentioned, 

1  Cbroa.  Tiil  35.;  iz.  42. 

AHA2IAH,  also  written  ACHAZIAH  or  AHA- 
ZIAHU,  the  son  of  Aheb,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned 
S97-896  B.C.  (I  Kings,  xxii-  40.  2  Chron.  xx.  35J  Another 
Ahaziah,  the  sonof  ^horam,  was  king  of  Judah  864-883  b.c. 
(2  Kings,  viii.  24,;  ix.  16.)  who  occurs  also  under  the  name 
of  Jehoahaz  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17.)  and  Azariahu  (tuuL  6.)  The 
name,  according  to  its  Hebrew  etymology,  is  interpreted 
as  s^ifying  '  the  property  or  possession  i^the  Lord.' 

AHMED  I„  the  fourteenth  sultan  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
inre.  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  III.  He  came  to 
the  throne  in  the  year  1603,  and,  eontraiy  to  the  praetioB  of 
many  of  his  predecesaon,  spued  the  life  of  his  hrather  Mus- 
tafa. He  was  unfiHtunate  in  a  war  with  Shah  AUms  of 
PeiBia,  doling  which  he  lost  the  important  town  of  Erivan. 
(See  Abbas.)  He  at  the  same  nme  supported  an  in- 
surrection in  Hungary  andTransylvania  against  the  German 
Smperor,  Rudolph  11. :  in  1606,  however,  a  treaty  o!  peace 
was  concluded  at  Komom  and  Situarok  between  the  two 
monarchs.  The  efforts  of  Ahmed's  government  were  then 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  Asiatic  part  of  t^e  Ottoman  dominions,  which  had 
been  instigated  chiefly  by  two  daring  adventurers,  Kalender 
Ogli  and  Janbulad-zade :  both  were  Anally  subdued,  and  in 
I6l>9  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
Ahmed  L  died  in  1617.  He  was  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
diapoeition,  and  (bnd  of  the  eq<^entB  of  a  qtdet  and  luxu- 
rious life:  it  is  said  Uiat  his  seraglio  contained  3000  women, , 
and  that  not  less  than  40,000  fiuconers  were  in  his  pay.  A 
maKniftcent  mosque,  which  he  built  at  Constantinople,  and  a 
licMy  omamented  curtain  which  he  sent  to  the  sanctuary  at 
Mecca,  attest,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  not  indifferent 
about  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

AHMED  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sultan  Soleiman 
m.,  ofwupied  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  from  1691 
till  1695.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the 
inlluence  of  the  ceiebnted  grand-vizir  Kiuprih  or  Kiuperli, 
who  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Ausmans 
near  Salankemea  or  Slankement.  Ahmed  II.  was  a  weak 
and  superstitious  prince.  His  reign  is  marked  by  many 
disastrous  events.  The  pl^;ue,  a  fomine,  and  an  earthquake 
dewilated  the  emjmre,  and  the  capital  was  afUicted  with  a 
dastmetiTe  fire.  The  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  desert,  in  de- 
fiutoe  of  Uie  imperial  safeguard,  daied  to  attadi  the  camvan 
of  the  Mecca  pilgrims ;  and  at  sea  the  Turkish  empire  was 
mfested  by  the  Venetians,  who  took  possession  of  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  even  threatened  Smyrna.  Ahmed  II.  died, 
it  is  said,  fi:t>m  grief,  in  1695,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.  His 
successor  was  Musta&  II.,  who  reignm  from  1695  till  1702. 

AHMED  III.,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mohammed  IV.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  consequence 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Janizaries,  in  1702.  When,  after  the  loss 
of  the  battle  of  Pultttwa  (1709),  King  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den took  refhge  at  Bender  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  he  was 
well  received  by  Ahmed,  who  even  made  him  a  present  of 
ready  money  to  the  amount  of  16,00u  ducats.  Charles  XII. 
meeeeded  in  kindling  a  war  between  the  Ottoman  Porte 
and  Rmwta,  which  turned  out  favourable  for  the  Turks. 
During  several  days  Czar  FMer  the  Great  was  cut  and 
I»laced  in  a  most  embarrasung  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pnith,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  the  Turkish  army ; 
and  though  the  unnkilfhlness  of  the  Turitish  command 
Battaji  Mohammed  let  him  escape  from  this  difficulty,  he 
was  yet  soon  aflerwards  obliged  to  resign  to  the  Turks  the 
important  town  of  Azof.  Ahmed  III.  was  also  fortunate  in 
a  war  with  the  Venetians,  who  were  compelled  to  quit  the 
Morea,  and  to  give  up  the  islands  of  Cerigo  and  Cerigotto, 
and  their  possessions  in  CaiKa.  But  he  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  take  Hungary  from  the  Austrians.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  won  an  important  victory  over  the  Turks  near  Bel- 
grade, and  by  the  subsequent  peace  (made  at  Passarowitz, 
m  1718)  that  town,  as  well  as  Orsowa,  and  part  of  Servia 
and  Wallachia,  came  under  the  Austrian  dominion.  In  1723 
Ahmed  ratered  into  a  trea^  with  Russia,  and  soon  after- 
wards ccmmeneed  a  war  with  Penia,  which  brought  the 
frontier  towns  and  proyinces  of  Erdilan,  Kermansbah,  Ha- 
madan,  Urmia,  Ardebil,  and  Tabriz  into  the  possession  of 
the  Turks,  and  a  peace  subsequently  concluded  with  the 
Fernan  khigr  Ashraf  Khan,  secured  to  the  \*ictors  the  pos- 
Msaion  of  their  conquests :  but  Nadir  Shah,  the  successor 
of  Aihnf  K)iBn,dttr^;arded  these  st^ulaticns,  andt^de- 


grees  retook  the  otmquered  provinces.  The  news  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Tebrijs  by  the  Poruans  caused  a  revolt  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  consequence  of  which  Ahmed  III.  abdicated  the 
throne  in  fiivour  of  his  nephew,  Blahmud  I.  (1730).  He 
died  dx  years  afterwards  in  prison,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four. 

AHMEDABAD,  a  fortified  cily,  situated  in  a  district 
of  the  same  name  in  the  province  Gujerat,  or  Guzzerat, 
and  presidency  of  Bombay.  This  city  is  of  great  antiquity ; 
it  was  formerly  the  Mohammedan  capital  of  the  province, 
and  was  celebrated,  as  well  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
its  religious  and  other  public  buildings,  as  for  the  extent  of 
Its  commerce  and  manufactures.  This  prosperity  it  lost 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahratta  chieftains,  who  ruined  its 
trade  by  imposing  enormous  duties  upon-  every  branch  of 
its  commerce,  and  oppressed  ihe  inhaoitants  by  taxing  to 
the  utmost  all  articles  td  consumption  which  were  brought 
within  the  dty. 

In  tne  year  1818,  Ahmedabad  came  into  the  permanent 
poraession  of  the  East  India  Company,  immediately  upon 
which  the  exorbitant  rates  of  duty  exacted  by  their  pre- 
decessors w«e  abolished,  and  a  unUhrm  tax  upon  its 
commercial  products  was  eetabiisbed  in  their  stead. 

The  city,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  a  population  of 
130,000  aouls,  is  &vourablT  situated  on  ^le  banks  of  the 
Saburmuttee  river,  in  23'  N.  lat.,  and  72"  36'  E.  long.  It 
suffered  considerable  damage  from  an  earthquake  in  1819. 
'I'he  city  walls  were  thoroughly  repaired  in  1834,  at  a  cost 
of  250,000  rupees.  An  ample  supply  of  water  is  raised 
from  Uie  river,  and  distributed  tnxoaghout  the  city  by 
means  of  pipes.  A  government  J^glish  school  was 
opened  in  1846 ;  Oxere  are  also  two  government  vernacular 
schools. 

The  distance  of  Ahmedabad  from  Bombay  is  290  miles. 
From  Poona  the  distance  is  320  ;  from  Delhi,  490 ;  and  from 
Calcutta,  1020  miles.  Hennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hm- 
dostan;  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoirs  CentnU  India; 
Pari.  Papers;  Thornton's  B.  X.  Gazetteer. 

AHMEDNUGGUR,  a  strongly  fortified  d^.  in  the 

Sxivince  known  as  Aurungabu,  in  the  preflidency  of 
ombay. 

This  city  was  founded  in  1493,  by  Ahmed  Nizam  Shah, 
who,  having  established  the  independence  of  the  state,  gave 
his  own  name  to  it  and  to  the  infknt  city,  and  made  the 

Elace  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  He  resided  here  until 
is  death  in  1508. 

Following  the  common  fate  (tf  die  native  states  of  India, 
Ahmedouggur  was,  from  this  time,  the  scene  of  a  series  of 
revolutions,  until,  in  1634,  it  became  a  part  of  the  Mogul 
Empire,  and  so  continued  until  after  the  death  of  Aurung- 
zebe  in  1707.  It  was  then  seized  by  the  Mahrattas,  and 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Peshwa  until  1 797. 
In  that  year  the  dty,  together  with  the  surrounding  district, 
was  captiured  by  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  General  Wellesley  in  1 803,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  shortly  after,  was  restored  to  the  Pe^wa. 
Ahmednuggur  has  since  reverted  to  the  possession  of  the 
Company,  and  is  now  the  head  station  of  a  civil,  military, 
and  judicial  establishment  of  Europeans. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  city  stands  a  fort  of  an  oval 
shape,  one  mile  in  circumference,  built  of  stone,  and  fianked 
by  numerous  round  towers.  The  dty  is  also  surrounded 
by  stone  walls.  It  contains  a  handsome  equaie  or  market* 
place,  and  numerous  well-biult  streets.  The  palace  of  the 
former  sultans  is  a  massy  pile  of  building,  surrounded  by  a 
broad  moat  fkoed  by  soud  masonry.  The  fortress  is  dto- 
gether  one  of  the  strongest  in  India. 

The  dty  is  supposed  to  contain  above  20,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  situated  in  19°  6'  N.  lat.,  74°  46'  E.  long. ;  distant  71 
miles  from  Poona,  122  from  Bombay,  680  from  Delhi,  and 
930  from  Calcutta.  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Mtqt  of  Sindo- 
stan;  Sir  John  Malcohn's  Mmurirs  qf  Central  India; 
Thornton's  E.  I.  Gazetteer. 

AHWAZ,or  AHWUZ,  is  a  town  situated  about  100  miles 
north-east  of  Bassorah,  and  48  miles  south  of  Shustcr. 
The  name  of  Ahwaz  occurs  early  in  the  annals  of  Islam, 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  was  probably 
founded  by  the  first  Khalifs  of  the  Ommjade  dynasty ;  ta, 
perhaps,  these  monarchs  raised  an  insignificant  town  to  its 
subsequent  splendor.  The  zenith  of  its  prosperity  was  at- 
tained under  the  earlier  Khalifs  of  the  house  of  A  bbas,  nor 
did  it  long  survive  their  fall.  Although  the  architectural 
deomatiuis  of  the  ittins  <^ ^^^j^**  "t^jit^^Q'^™' 
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Anibie  inseriptions  in  the  euly  Cufle  ebarftcter,  aotne  In- 
taglicw  on  carnelian  or  oriental  onyx,  brought  ftpra  thence, 
•re  of  a  higher  antiquity  than  Mohammed.  The  city  of 
Ahwaxlies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Karun  (31"  20'  N.lat. 
48°d0',  E.  long.)  in  a  tlatand  uncultivated  country,  abandoned 
by  its  former  ii^abitants  to  rapacious  animals,  and  hordea  of 
ferocious  Arabs,  v/bo  oecafflonally  pitch  their  flying  camps 
hen,  when  in  search  of  pasturage  or  plunder.  The  tnodem 
town  of  Ahwuz  oecupiee  but  a  small  portion  dt  the  site  of 
the  old  city,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Karun,  flnd  exhibits 
a  mean  and  solitary  appearance  when  contrasted  with  the 
immense  mass  of  nuns.  Its  houses  are  almost  cntitely  built 
of  stone  brought  &om  the  ruins,  and  it  can  only  boast  of 
one  decent  building,  a  mosque,  apparently  modern,  the 
population  at  present  does  not  exceed  1600  souls.  Con- 
siderable traces  are  discernible  of  the  bund  or  dyke  that 
was  thrown  across  the  river,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to 
javour  irrigation,  by  thus  making  a  head  of  water.  A  part 
of  tins  stone  wall  is  still  standing,  remarkable  for  its  state 
of  preservation ;  it  is  in  many  places  ten  feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  many  in  breadth;  while  it  extends  upwards 
of  one  hundred  ffeet  in  length,  without  any  intermediate 
breach.  Many  single  blocks  in  it  measure  eight  and  ten 
feet.  The  river  dashes  over  the  bund  with  great  violence, 
and,  being  accelerated  by  the  strong  current  of  the  Karun, 
the  sound  of  the  fall  is  heaid  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Boats  of  every  description  are  obliged  to  unload  previous  to  an 
attempt  at  passing  over,  and  even  then  the  passage  is  attended 
with  much  danger,  and  they  are  frequently  swamped.  The 
river  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  breadth  at  each  side 
of  the  dyke,  and  of  great  depth.  The  shallowness  below 
the  town  is  caused  by  the  great  mass  of  masonry  under 
the  surface.  Towards  the  south  end  of  the  town,  thei-e  are 
several  singular  cavities,  and  a  fbw  water-mills  erected 
between  the  rocks,  the  latter,  probably,  constructed  since 
Kinneir's  visit.  Behind  them  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge, 
and  here,  too,  commences  the  mass  of  ruins,  extending  to 
least  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  while 
their  greatest  breadth  covers  about  half  that  space.  All  the 
mounds  are  covered  with  hewn  stone.  One  of  them  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  high.  In  many  parts  flights  of  steps  are 
in  good  preservation.  At  the  base  of  this  mass  of  ruins  are 
^ves,  m  which  are  found  stones  measuring  five  or  six  feet 
m  length,  several  with  Cuflc  inscriptions,  and  others  with 
ftet-work,  indicative  of  an  era  subsequent  to  the  Moham- 
medan, In  every  direction  are  found  heaps  of  circular  flat 
stones  perforated  in  the  centre,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  some  with  characters  upon  them — they  have 
apparently  been  used  fot  grinding.  These  circular  stohes 
appear  in  some  places  to  have  been  used  for  the  conveyahce 
of  water,  and  may  be  traced  for  great  distances  in  suc- 
cessive rows  in  small  d^  rivulets,  pUced  so  firmly  together, 
that  it  would  require  &ya  to  remove  ohy  of  them.  The 
above-mentioned  la^  mound  extends  as  fkr  as  Oie  eye 
can  reach,  varying  in  height  and  breadth,  and  is  the  first 
in  magnitude  upon  the  plain.  To  the  west  of  this  is  a 
mound  entirely  of  stone,  fifty  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  with  several  flights  or  steps  traceable  to  its  sutn- 
mit,  but  much  mutilated  and  injured  by  the  weather. 
About  a  mile  to  the  east,  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  stands 
an  immense  pile  of  materials,  consisting  of  bricks,  stone, 
and  tile  of  various  colours.  The  Arabs  call  it  kasr  or  palace. 
Its  accent  is  gradual,  but  fatiguing  from  the  numerous 
farrows,  which  have  been  apparently  worn  by  water.  The 
height  is,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  plain.  At  the  summit  are  several  floorings  of 
stone,  as  fresh  a^t  if  only  recently  laid  down ;  together  with 
several  rounded  troughs,  some  of  which  are  of  Persepolitan 
marble  in  its  roigh  state.   From  numerous  cavities  start 

Sacks  of  jackals,  and  porcupine  qmUs  are  strewed  in  every 
irection.  One  side  of  this  mound  is  nearly  perpendicular, 
80  that  it  is  impossible  to  descend.  At  its  base  the  ca- 
mel's thorn  is  plentiful,  which,  by  its  green  appearance, 
relieves  the  landscape  from  the  general  glodm  of  sterility 
and  dreariness.  The  katr  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
east  bank  of  the  river.  About  half  a  mile  north-west  from 
the  kasr  is  a  circular  mound  measuring  two  hundred  yards. 
At  its  base,  a  wall  of  masonry  may  be  traced  for  twenty-one 
feet,  the  face  of  which  is  perfect  and  unbroken,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  front  of  some  building.  To  this  mound 
is  joined  another  ruined  heap,  covered  with  fragments  of 
Blazed  tile,  a  coarse  Und  of  crystal,  pieces  ot  alabaster,  and 
hiti  <rfglsH> 


Several  inounds  ferm  one  connected  c^iain  of  rode,  on 
shapen,  flaked  rock,  lying  in  such  naturaUy-formed  strata) 
that  the  very  thought  of  any  part  of  the  materials  having 
been  accumulated  by  human  labour  is  scarcely  admissible. 
The  soil  on  which  these  ruins  rest  appears  to  be  soft  and 
sandy.  Perhaps  the  site  was  naturalljr  elevated  before  the 
city  was  built  Glass  of  all  colours  is  Ibund  in  ^hun- 
dance,  and  the  fragments  of  pottray  are  Temarkahly  ^esh. 
Many  of  the  burnt  bricks  that  Iw  on  the  surface  of  {he 
mound  appear  to  have  home  some  written  character;  W 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  probably  oocasioiial  iminda- 
tions,  cause<l  by  the  melting  snows  of  the  mountains  in 
the  upper  country,  have  neany  e&ced  all  traces  of  it  On 
the  hewn  stone,  some  characters  are  as  fVesh  as  fnxa  the 
sculptor's  hands.  No  bitumen  was  observed  on  the  bricks. 
The  villagers  say,  that  they  find  sometimes,  when  digging 
for  bricks,  small  intaglios,  generally  denominated  seals,  and 
probably  used  as  such,  similar  to  those  found  at  and  near 
Babylon.  The  Arabs  arc  alwavs  digging  up  and  removing 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  building ;  but  a  large  city  mi^u 
be  erected  firom  the  materials  still  remaining.  The  mns 
of  Ahwuz  extend  also  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  in  a 
northerly  diiectitm,  exhibiting  the  same  appearance  as  the 
mounds  on  the  east  wie,  hut  less  in  ma^tude.  Ahwui 
is  generally  suroosed  to  be  much  lower  m  antiquity  tlun 
either  Babylon,  Persepoli^,  or  Susa.  Alexander  narigatod 
the  Karun,  but  his  historians  do  not  menticm  Ahwuz. 

It  appears  from  the  extracts  from  oriental  wrUers  made  by 
Captain  R.  Taylor,  that  the  sugar-cane  waa  once  la^y 
cultivated  round  Ahwaz,  and  the  sugar  was  exported  to  alt 
parts.  Ahwaz,  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  bek)nged  to 
the  Khalifs,  from  whom  it  revolted.  Ali-ibn-Mohammed 
took  the  field  against  them,  and  after  a  long  and  destructive 
war,  the  Khalifs  triumphed ;  and  from  that  time  we  may 
date  the  ruin  of  this  great  city.  (See  TVansao.  the  Ian- 
don  Asiatic  Soc.  vol.  ii.) 

AI  (Bradtfpus,  Illiger).  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  mammab 
belonging  to  the  order  Edentate  of  the  RSgne  Animal, 
and,  together  with  the  senus  Unau  or  Chol^us,  composing 
a  small  family  to  which  Baron  Cuvier  has  given  the  appeP 
Ution  of  TarcUpitda,  fmm  tiie  peculiar  confermation  of  their 
extremitiei,  and  the  remarkable  slowness  of  their  paw. 
Both  these  genera  were  formerly  .included  by  Linnieus  in 
the  same  group,  under  the  common  name  of  Bradypus  or 
Sloth;  but  later  zoologists  have  separated  them,  on  account 
of  cert^  anomiUies  m  their  organic  structure,  whidi  will 
be  explained,  and  which  certainly  deserve  to  be  considered 
as  important  generic  characters.  With  this  difference,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  two  genera  of  Sloths 
are  closely  approximated  to  one  another  in  many  essential 
details  both  of  structure  and  economy ;  and  this  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  interesting,  since  the  modiflcations 
upon  which  their  generic  distinction  has  been  feunde^  an 
greater  and,  <u  we  might  naturally  presume,  more Jnfln- 
ential,  then  those  whidi  frequently  characterize  two  difierent 
femflies. 
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Tbe  order  Gdeotata  comprises  »  nupib^  of  genera,  per- 
haps the  most  singular  and  anomalous  among  mammals, 
di^ring  widely  from  all  other  quadrupf^s,  nut  unfortu- 
nately possessing  so  few  natural  amnities  or  relations  of  re- 
semblance among  themselves,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding 
the  order  edentata  as  the  most  arbitrary  and  artiBciai  of  all 
ths  primary  groups  into  which  MM.  Cuvier  and  Geofihiy 
have  divided  the  mammalia.  In  other  respects,  every  thing 
whipb  relates  to  these  animals,  their  habits  and  economy,  but 
■till  more  particularly  their  osteob^cal  structure,  is  in  itself 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  femil;  dT  tardigrada,  or 
sloths,  are  more  especially  deserving  of  attention,  as  well 
from  the  singularity  of  their  physical  structure,  and  the 
mistakes  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  among  naturalists 
CMieeming  the  habits  and  manners  of  these  singular  ani- 
mals, as  on  account  of  the  relation  which  they  present  in 
their  osteological  details  to  the  megatherium,  the  most  cu- 
rious and  anomalous  of  extinct  animals.  This  iamtly  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  edentata  by  a  short  round 
head,  and  the  presence  both  of  molar  and  canine  teeth,  the 
incisors  alone  being  deficient;  but,  above  all,  by  the  great 
length  and  singular  structure  of  their  arms,  which,  adapting 
them  to  B  mode  of  progression  altot^ethor  peculiar  to  them- 
•elTes,  and  consequently  disqualifymg  them  for  the  exer- 
cise of  that  species  of  locomotion  common  to  ordinary  qua- 
drupeds, has  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  the  most 
miserable  and  unfortunate  of  beings,  imperfect  monsters  of 
creation,  equally  remarkable  for  their  disgusting  appearance 
and  helpless  condition.  The  valuable  observations  of  seve- 
nJ  travellers  have  now  fully  dissipated  the  obscurity 
which  so  long  prevailed  upon  this  subject,  and  have  shown 
in  this  instance,  as  in  all  others,  that  every  modification  in 
nature  is  adapted  to  a  wise  and  useful  end ;  and  that  defor- 
mi^  and  imperfection  appear  only  when,  from  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge,  we  fail  to  discover  the  adaptation  of 
organic  structure  to  the  halnts  ud  economy  of  particular 
beings. 


To  enable  us  clearly  pi  comprehend  the  nature  and  ftinc- 
tions  of  these  animals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enier  into  a 
short  description  of  parts  of  their  osteological  structure:  The 
next  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Ai  seems  to  indicate  a  dis- 
tortion of  certain  parts,  and  proportions  altogether  opposed 
to  freedom  of  motion,  at  least  of  that  kind  of  motion  which 
we  are  familiar  with  in  ordinary  quadrupeds.  The  arm  and 
fore-arm  taken  together  are  nrany  twice  as  long  as  the  leg 
and  thigh,  so  that  if  the  animal  attempts  to  walk  on  all- 
fours,  it  is  obli^  to  trail  itself  gradually  and  slowly  on  its 
elbows,  and  if  it  stands  upright  on  the  bind  legs,  the  arras 
are  so  lon^  that  the  fore-fingers  touch  the  ground.  This 
disproportion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  extre- 
mities, obviously  deprives  these  animals  of  the  power  of 
moving  on  a  plun  surface  with  that  speed  which  is  so  ad- 
mirable in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  are  assured  by  all  ob&er\'ers,  t^at  their  mode  of  progres- 
sion, under  these  circumstances,  is  of  the  most  slow  and 
painftil  nature.  The  sloths,  however,  are  not  terrestrial 
animals,  but  live  entirely  among  the  thick  branches  of 
trees  in  the  most  extensive  and  solitary  forests.  This  re- 
markable disproportion  of  their  fore-arms  is  common  to 
another  genus  of  arboreal  mammals,  the  real  apes,  in  which, 
far  from  retarding  their  motions,  this  peculiar  structure  is 
of  the  most  essential  importance  in  adding  to  their  agility. 
But  the  sloths  partake  of  none  of  the  accessory  advantages 
which  the  apes  possess.  They  ha%'e  no  opposable  thumb; 
their  fingers  arc  short,  and  so  perfectly  rigid  that  the  joints 
ossify  at  a  veiT  early  period  of  the  animal's  life,  leaving  them 
totally  incapable  of  individual  motion,  whilst  they  are  at  the 
same  time  so  completely  enveloped  in  the  common  inte- 
guments of  the  hand,  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen  externally 
except  the  immense  crooked  claws  with  which  they  are 
provided.  The  wrist  and  ankle,  also,  are  articulated  or 
joined  to  the  fore-irm  and  leg  in  an  oblique  direction ;  so 
that  the  palm  or  sole,  instead  of  being  directed  downwards 
towards  the  surface  of  the  ground,  as  in  other  animals. 
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is  turned  inwards  towards  the  body,  in  snch  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  sloth  to  place  the  sole  of  its 
fixrt  straight  down  upon  a  level  stvrface,  but  to  compel  it, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  rest  upon  the  external  ^ge  of 
the  foot.  This  position  ia  obviously  ill  adapted  for  ease  or 
motion  on  level  ground .  But  there  is  still  another  singularity 
in  the  structure  of  the  foot  of  this  animal  which  materially 
increases  its  difficulties  of  progression  on  a  plain  surface. 
This  ariaes  from  the  peculiar  form  of  the  last  phalanx  or  joint 
of  the  fingers  and  toes,  that,  namely,  which  gives  insertioii 
to  the  daws,  and  which  is  articulated  with  the  second  pha- 
lanx in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  fingers  and  claws  to 
ba  stiDHg^f  bent  inwards  along  (he  palm  and  arm,  but  at 
the  Bame  lime  prevents  the  animal  from  raising  them  up- 
wards or  opening  the  hand  beyond  a  certain  position.  This 
structure  is  exactly  the  reveise  of  what  we  observe  in  the 
eommoa  eat,  which  has  the  phalanxes  of  the  toes  formed  in 
sach  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  claws  habitually  retracted  or 
drawn  up,  so  that  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  mus- 
colar  fbroe  to  extend  or  depress  them.  In  the  sloths,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  naturally  depressed  in  the  position 
v^raMntod  in  the  figura    the  skuetm,  and  the  muscular 


the  Sloth.] 

foroe  is  exerte4  tP  expa^id  or  open  them.  The  daws  them- 
selves are  of  a  size  altogether  enormous,  surpassing  the 
entire  foot  in  length.  They  are  so  sharp  and  crooked  that 
they  readily  seize  upon  the  smallest  inequalities  in  the  bark 
of  the  trees  and  branches  among  which  the  animals  habi- 
tually reside ;  and  united  to  the  great  muscular  strength 
and  rigid  formation  of  the  extremities,  furnish  the  most 
powerful  weapons  of  defence.  Nor  are  the  form  and  arti- 
culatum  of  the  posterior  extremities  less  singular  than  those 
of  the  anterior.  The  formation  of  the  pelvis  alone  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  sloths  to  walk  alter 
tiie  manner  of  or^nary  quadrupeds;  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  hind  lera  are  articulated  with  the  pelvis,  to  use  the 
expression  n  Baron  Cuvier,  seems  almost  expressly  arranged 
for  the  puipoE«  of  depriving  the  animal  of  the  use  of  its 
legs  altogether. '  If,'  says  M.  Cuvier, '  we  consider  the  sloths 
in  the  relations  which  they  bear  to  other  animals,  the  general 
laws  of  organization  at  present  existing  apply  so  httle  to 
their  structure,  the  different  parts  of  their  body  seem  so  com- 
pletely contradictory  of  those  laws  of  co-existence  which  we 
have  found  established  in  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
tha(  we  might  be  almost  tempted  to  omsider  thenaos  the 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQlC 
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rtmuns  of  a  former  order  of  thinga.  the  living  relies  that 
precedeat  nature  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  seek  the  other 


[Formation  of  PelvU.] 


ruins  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  tliey  escaped, 
by  some  miracle,  the  catastrophe  whicli  destroyed  their  con- 
temporary species.' 

The  false  and  exaggerated  opinions  which  have  been 
entertained  concerning  the  functions  and  condition  of  these 
animals,  arise  from  preconceived  notions  which  do  not  apply 
in  any  manner  to  the  conformation  of  the  sloths.  If  placed 
upon  a  plain  surface,  the  sloth  moves  indeed  with  great  pain 
and  difliculty  and  only  by  seizing  upon  the  little  asperities 
which  he  finds  in  his  way.  and  by  that  means  dragging  his 
body  slowly  forwards,  just  as  we  may  observe  a  bat  to  do 
under  similar  circumstances.  But  this  is  a  situation  equally 
foreign  to  the  habits  and  economy  both  of  the  sloth  and  of  the 
bat :  and  we  are  no  more  justiBed  in  judging  of  the  nature 
of  the  one  under  these  circumstances,  than  we  should  be  in 
reasoning  upon  the  habits  of  the  other.  The  sloth  is  emi- 
nently an  arboreal  quadruped :  it  is  produced,  it  hves,  and 
it  dies  in  the  trees ;  it  never  voluntarily  descends  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  those,  therefore,  who  observe  it  in  that 
situation,  have  not  a  fiivourable  opportunity  of  judging  of 
its  nature  and  functions. 

Yet  if  we  attentively  consider  the  oi^nization  of  the  ex- 
tremities as  already  described,  it  will  appear  that  the  amazing 
disproportion  between  the  hind  and  fore  legs  in  point  of 
leni^h,  the  immoveableness  of  the  toes,  the  reversed  position 
of  the  claws,  the  oblique  articulation  of  ttie  feet,  and  the 
great  rigidity  of  all  the  members,  are  circumstances  which 
should  equally  disquaUfy  this  animal  for  moving  along  the 
branches  of  trees  with  anything  like  the  ease  and  security  of 
the  squirrel  or  monkey.  We  are  indebted  to  the  valuable 
observations  of  Mr.  Waterton,  during  his  '  wanderings'  in 
South  America,  for  a  final  and  satisfactory  explanation  of 
all  these  apparent  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
structure  and  habits  of  the  sloth.  •  The  sloth,'  says  this 
traveller,  '  in  its  wild  state,  spends  its  whole  life  in  the  trees, 
and  never  leaves  them  but  through  force  or  accident;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  not  upon  the  branches  bke  the 
squirrel  and  monkey,  but  tmder  them.  He  moves  suspended 
from  the  branch,  he  rests  suspended  from  the  branch,  and 
he  sleeps  suspended  from  the  branch.  Hence  his  seemingly 
bungled  composition  is  at  once  accounted  for;  and  in  lieu 
of  the  sloth  leading  a  painful  life  and  entailing  a  melancholy 
existence  upon  its  progeny,  it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  it 
just  enjoys  life  as  much  as  any  other  animal,  and  that  its 
extraordinary  formation  and  singular  habits  are  but  fiirther 
proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderfUl  works  of  Om- 
nipotence.* Nor  are  the  motions  of  this  animal  so  slow 
while  suspended  in  this  strange  position,  nor  his  habitat  so 
circumscribed  as  naturalists  have  hitherto  imagined.  '  The 
Indiana,"  continues  Mr.  Waterton,  '  have  a  saying,  that 
when  the  wind  blows  the  sloths  begin  to  travel.  In  fact, 
during  calm  weather  they  remain  tranquil,  probably  not 
liking  to  filing  to  the  brittle  extremities  of  the  branches, 
lest  they  should  break  whilst  the  animals  are  passing  from 
one  tree  to  another;  but  as  soon  as  the  mnd  rises  the 
branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven,  and' 
then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them  and  pursues  his  journey 
in  safety.  He  travels  at  a  good  round  pace,  and  were  you 
to  see  him,  as  I  have  done,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  you 


Toold  never  think  of  calling  him  a  iloth.'    Though  the 

merit  of  explaining  and  accounting  for  the  many  apparent 
inconsistenciea  ana  anomalies  observable  in  the  conformation 
of  these  animals  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Mr.  Waterton,  yet 
their  habit  of  resting  suspended  from  a  branch  or  perch,  was 
long  since  noticed  by  difierent  authors,  and  is  particularly 
described  in  a  communication  to  Buffbn  from  the  Marquis 
de  Montmirail,  in  whose  menagerie  a  sloth  was  preserved 
for  upwards  of  three  years.  StMman,  in  his  History  of  Su- 
rinam, has  an  engraving  of  a  sloth  in  this  position,  which 
we  have  copied,  as  illustrating  its  singular  mode  of  pro 
gresaion. 


[Mode  or  PragwirioiL] 

The  conformation  of  the  extremities  is  not  the  only  part 
of  its  anatomy  in  which  the  sloth  ditfers  from  ordinary  mam-' 
mals.  The  number  and  form  of  the  bones  which  compose 
the  trunk,  the  nature  of  its  teeth,  and  the  conformation  of  its 
stomach  and  intestines,  arc  all  peculiar.  The  stomach  is 
divided  by  transverse  ligatures  into  four  separate  compart- 
ments, which  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  four  stomachs 
of  ruminating  animals:  they  do  not,  however,  exercise  the 
functions  of  these  organs,  nor  do  the  sloths  regurgitate  their 
food,  or  subject  it  to  a  second  process  of  mastication  like  the 
ox  and  the  sheep.  The  intestines,  also,  are  unusually  short 
for  an  animal  which  lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances, 
scarcely  equalling  twice  the  length  of  the  body,  whilst  those 
of  ruminants  frequently  exceed  ten  times  those  dimensions. 
Their  simplicity  and  diminutive  size  in  the  sloths  appear  to 
be  compensated  by  the  superior  and  unusual  complication 
of  the  stomach, — which,  retaining  the  food  for  a  longer  period 
than  in  ordinary  non-ruminating  animals,  allows  it  to  be 
more  perfectly  macerated,  and  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  vessels  which  imbibe  its  nutritious  particles  in  its 
passage  through  the  intestines.  The  number  of  vertebrtc 
in  the  necks  of  mammals  is  generally  seven,  so  that  the 
whales  and  dolphins,  which  have  scarcely  any  neck  at  all, 
as  well  as  the  girafie  and  camel,  which  have  it  developed  in 
a  most  unusual  degree,  are  all  found  to  agree  in  this  parti- 
cular, however  widely  they  differ  in  other  reflpects.  Until 
the  year  1833,  the  Ai  was  considered  as  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule.  Mr.  Bell  first  pointed  out  that  the  two  vertebrte, 
all  along  regarded  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  cervical  vertebrse, 
are  in  reality  the  first  and  second  dorsal,  each  of  them  bear- 
ing a  pair  of  rudimentary  ribs,  movably  articulated  to 
their  transverse  processes.  Mr.  Bell  further  remarks,  that 
the  evident  object  of  the  increased  number  of  vertebrse  is  to 
allow  of  a  more  extensive  rotation  of  the  head ;  for  a^  each 
of  the  bones  turns  a  httle  upon  the  succeeding  one,  it  is  clear 
that  the  degree  of  rotation  of  the  extreme  point  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  movable  pieces  in  the  whole 
series. .  The  animal  is  thus  enabled  to  look  down  towards 
the  ground. 

The  dental  system  of  the  sloths  is  the  most  simple  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  They  have  no  incisor  teeth,  but 
canines  and  molars  only ;  and  in  the  Ai  the  canines  are 
diminutive,  and  in  all  respects  very  similar  to  the  other 
teeth.  The  molar  teeth  are  univer^ly  eight  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  six  in  the  lower,  four  and  three  on  either  side 
respectively.  Their  construction  is  most  simple,  consist- 
ing merely  of  a  cylinder  of  bone,  enveloped  in  enamel, 
and  hollow  at  both  ends, — at  the  upper  by  continual  detri- 
tion, and  at  the  under  by  default  of  ossiGcation.  1'hey  have 
no  lamina  of  enamel  penetrating  the  body  of  the  tooth,  as 
in  other  herbivorous  animals,  which  renders  them  such 
effective  instruments  in  grinding  and  masticating  vegetable 
substances.  Hence  it  results -that  the  mastication  of  the 
sloth  must  be  extremely  imperfect,  though  the  defect  of 
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^ntition  is  probably  compensated,  ta  lome  iagne.  Iff  the 
rapeiior  oompUcatiOQ  of  the  stomach. 

The  genuH  Ai,  for  vhich  the  name  of  Bradypua  has  been 
more  properly  reserved,  differs  from  the  Unau,  CholcBpus,  in 
many  respeets*  but  at  the  same  time  approximates  more 
Deaziy  to  it  thui  any  other  known  animal :  theae  two  genem, 
toeetW  with  the  extinct  fossU  animals  which  have  been 
eaUed  Megatherium  and  Megalonyx,  and  which,  with  the 
form  and  organization  of  a  sloth,  nearly  equalled  the  elephant 
in  size,  constitute  the  Cuvierian  femily,  Tardigrada.  Be- 
sides the  differen(»  of  the  canine  teeth,  which  are  completely 
developed  in  the  Unau,  and  in  the  Ai  of  the  same  form  and 
subject  to  the  same  detrition  as  the  molars,  these  two  genera 
are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  number  of  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  which  are  three  in  the  Ai  and  only  two  in 
the  Unau ;  by  the  compatattTe  length  of  the  fore-arma,  which 
are  much  longer  in  tne  former  than  in  the  latter ;  by  the 
number  of  cervical  vertebne  in  the  Ai,  as  already  men- 
tioned ;  by  the  equdUy-unnsual  number  of  ribs  in  the  Unau, 
which  amount  to  no  rawer  than  for^-six  the  greatest  num- 
ber hitherto  fimnd  in  any  mammal,  the  Ai  having  but  fhirty- 
two;  and  I7  numerous  other  modifloations  which  it  is  nnne- 
oessstry  to  enumerate. 

The  sloths  are  known  to  bring  forth,  and  suckle  their 
ronng  hke  ordinary  quadrupeds.  For  this  purpose  they 
haTe  two  mammsB,  which  are  situated  on  the  breast;  and 
the  yoQDg  sloth,  from  the  moment  of  its  birth,  adheres  to 
the  body  of  its  parent  till  it  acquires  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  shift  for  itself.  The  head  of  the  Ai  is  short, 
the  face  small  and  round  like  that  of  the  American  mon- 
keys, the  ears  concealed  in  the  long  hair  which  surrounds 
them,  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  the 
tsil  a  mere  rudiment.  The  Ai  is  found  only  in  the  most 
gloon^  and  retired  tropical  forests  of  Scuth  America. 
The  udiuu  like  his  tteflh*  and  ar&in  continual  pursnit  of 
him. 

NatnraHsts  reckon  two  diatinet  te^fiOM  of  the  Ai,  and 
three  or  &ur  varieties,  some  of  wluch  may  probably  be 
fomid  to  be  specifically  different,  when  they  come  to  be 
dissected  and  carefully  compared  with  one  another.  1,  The 
Common  Ai  {Bradypus  tridaetylua)^  has  a  short  round 
head,  furnished  with  coarse  shaggy  hair,  disposed  on  the 
crown  in  verging  rays,  like  that  of  the  human  species : 
the  face  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  covered  with  very  short 
hair,  whilst  that  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  iiniversally 
long  and  shaggy ;  the  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  brown  ring ; 
the  hair  of  the  body  varied  with  irregular  patches  of  dark 
and  light  brown,  or  silvery  while :  Mtween  the  shoulders 
there  is  an  oval  patch  of  short  orange-coloured  hair,  of  a 
finer  qn^ity  than  that  found  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
divideo  in  the  centre  by  a  loneitudiiud  black  stripe;  the 
Hiraat  and  breast  are  frequenuy  of  a  light  straw  colour. 
The  texture  of  the  hair  is  altogether  peculiar,  and  more 
aeulf  resembles  dry  hay,  or  grass  shrivelled  and  withered 
by  the  sun,  than  the  hair  of  ordinary  quadrupeds.  It  is 
coarse  and  flattened  at  the  extremity,  but  as  small  at  the 
root  as  the  finest  spider's  web ;  and  its  dry  and  withered 
appearance  forms  the  Ai's  principal  security  against  its 
punuers,  as  it  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  detect  it 
whilst  at  rest  among  the  branches  covered  with  bark  and 
moss  of  the  same  colour;  it  is  only  when  in  motion  that  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  trunk  beneath  which 
it  bangs  nu^nded.  In  other  respects,  different  individuals 
of  this  species  diflbr  considerably  from  one  another,  in  the 
shades  and  disposition  of  their  colours,  and  in  the  intensity 
oftbe  mark  between  the  shouMets;  some  even  want  this  lattei 
mark  altogether,  others  are  of  A  uniform  ash  colour  over  the 
whole  body,  and  there  are  others  still,  which  have  the  hair 
irf"  the  head  parted  in  the  centre,  and  banf^ing  down  upon 
each  ude ;  but  whether  these  constitute  distinct  species  or 
mere  varieties  of  the  common  Ai,  is  a  point  hitherto  unde- 
termined ;  the  cabinets  of  Europe  do  not  afford  sufficient 
materials  fbr  an  extensive  comparison,  and  no  naturalist 
has  ever  examined  the  Ais  with  Ais  "now  in  Him  native 
regions. 

2.  The  Collared  Ai  {Bradypw  tar^aaita),  is  a  distinct 
speeiea,  even  in  the  bony  structure  of  its  cramum.  Its  face 
it  naked  and  of  a  hlaok  colour;  the  hair  of  its  body  less 
fattened,  and  withereii-looking  than  in  the  common  species ; 
Ae  Ibrdieadt  temples,  ohin,  ^roat,  and  breast  oovered  with 
nddiah  «  rust^oured  hahr,  slightlv  frizxled ;  on  the  crown 
of  the  head  it  is  long  and  yelkiw,  ana  tm  the  rest  of  Uie  body 
pale  imnge:  bnt  tiu  moit  distingniihing  mark  of  me 


species  is  a  large  black  collar,  which  completely  sumnmda 
the  neck,  and  from  which  it  lus  acquired  the  name  of  the 
collared  sloth.  Beneath  this  outer  coat  there  is  an  inner 
one  of  very  fine  fur,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  on  the 
collar,  bnt  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  towards  tho 
croup,  where  it  is  entirely  white. 

Both  these  species  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  and 
bring  fi)rth  hut  a  single  young  one  at  a  birth.  When  in 
motion  in  the  fcmata  they  emit  a  feeble,  plaintive  cry,  re- 
sembling the  word  Ai.  and  whieh  is  the  ongin  of  the  name 
they  bear  among  the  Europeans  settled  in  America.  Tliey 
are  extremely  rotontive  <^life,  and  have  been  seen  to  move 
their  legs  and  exhiUt  other  symptoms  d  vivadty*  a 
tall  half  hour  after  being  deprived  «  the  heut  and  other 
viscera. 

AIA-SOLOUK,  or  AIA-SALUK,  a  small  village  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kitehik  Minder,  the  old 
Caystrus ;  many  remains  are  found  there,  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  it  occupies  the  site  of  Epfaesus. 
But  the  lemaiiu  of  Ephesns  are  two  miles  lower  down  the 
river.   [See  Ephisus,  tor  an  account  of  both  places.} 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  a  Ameh  term,  denoting  a  military 
officer  usually  of  the  rank  «f  captain,  one  or  more  of  whom  la 
attached  to  every  general  officer,  ai^  omveys  aD  his  orders 
to  the  different  parts  of  hia  command.  A  field- marshal 
is  entitled  to  four,  a  lieutenan^general  to  two,  and  a 
major-general  to  one.  The  king  appoints  as  many  aides- 
de-camp  as  he  pleases,  and  this  situation  confers  the  rank 
of  colonel. 

AID9  were  a  kind  of  pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  a  feudal 
vassal  to  superior  or  lord,  on  occasions  of  oiatreM  or 
emei^;ency.  They  were  originally  mere  benevolenoesi 
but  at  length  the  lords  treated  them  as  matter  of  righ^ 
and  not  (ff  diacretion.  Th^  were  principally  diree. — 
1.  To  TBUKRU  the  lord's  pemm;  2.  To  make  the  lord's 
ddest  son  and  hor-appuent  a  knight;  8.  To  gpive  a 
BuitaUe  portion  to  the  lord's  eldest  daoghter  on  her  mar- 
rias«.  The  first  of  tiiese  aids  has  long  been  obsolete, 
and  the  two  Utter  woe  expressly  amilished  by  the 
12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

AID,  EXTENT  IN,  is  one  of  the  peculiar  remedies  to 
recover  debts  of  record  due  to  the  crown.  It  issues  at  the 
instance  of  a  crown-debtor  against  a  person  indebted  to 
himself,  on  the  principle  that  the  crown  is  entitled  to 
the  debts  due  to  the  aebtor.  Of  this  fiction  (called  the 
Quo  mimu),  a  very  oppressive  use  was  formerly  made 
under  various  devices — persons  having  no  character  of 
crown-debtors  having  been  allowed  to  take  benefit  hj 
it.  A  remedy  was  m  some  d^grea  givm  by  the  statute 
97  Geo.  III.  o.  in. 

Aids  is  also  a  general  name  for  tiie  extraordinajy  gtaata 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  crown,  and  are  synon^oos 
with  subsidies  and  the  modem  term  st^Ues.  Tno  aida  are 
ccmsidered  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modem  system  of 
taxation.  This,  however,  is  a  speculative  opinion,  according 
to  which  it  might  not  be  safe  to  consider  the  subject. 

AIKIN,  JOHN,  M.D.,  was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Aikin,  I>.D.,  for  many  vears  tutor  in  divinity  at  the 
dissenting  academy  of  Warrington  in  Lancashire.  John 
was  bom  at  the  village  of  Kibworth-Harcourt  in  Leicester 
shire,  on  the  15th  January,  )747.  Here,  and  afterwards  at 
Warrington,  he  received  a  classical  education  under  his 
fbther.from  whom  be  imbibed  that  love  of  letters  fbr  which 
he  was  distingidshed  through  life. 

Having  made  choice  of  the  medical  profession,  be  was  at 
an  early  age  articled  to  a  sureeon  and  apothecary  at 
Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire,  miere  he  remained  for 
three  years,  and  then  went  to  pursue  hia  studies  at  the 
University  of  Edinbu^fa.  Having  continued  here  during 
two  winters,  he  returned  to  England  in  May*  1766,  and 
after  paying  a  short  visit  to  Warrington,  renewed  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  Manchester.  After  a  residence  of  three  years 
in  Manchester,  he  proceeded  to  London,  and  joined  the 
class  of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 

The  first  field  which  he  chose  for  his  professional  exer^ 
tions  was  the  city  of  Chester,  where  he  settled  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1770,  tuid  here  bis  earliest  medical  work  was  pub- 
lished. This  was  entitled  ObservtUions  on  ike  External 
Use  of  Preparations  Lead,  with  some  general  Semarkson 
Topical  imdieines*  This  work  met  with  a  satisfactOTy  re- 
ception (Ircm  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  is 
stiU  held  in  esteem.  Not  meeting  with  sufficient  enoou- 
lagement  at  Cheater,  in  ?|ttie  moie/'SaD.  a^vasl-Jw  »- 
^  Digitizeooy' 
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owmd  tD  Wuringtou,  where  he  immediately  succeeded  in 
ohtaininsT  a  moderate  amount  of  practice.  Shortly  after 
this  time,  be  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  7%oa^hts  on 
JJaspitais,  which  was  well  received  both  by  the  medical  pro- 
fe&sion  and  by  the  public  generally.  Mc-  Aikin's  earliest 
publication,  unconnected  with  bis  profession,  was  a  small 
volume,  entitled  Eataya  on  Sorig  U^riting ;  this  was  first 
published  in  1772,  and  was  speedily  carried  through  a  se- 
30Dd  edition.  V«ry  many  yean  afterwards  this  little  work 
was  remodelled,  and  publuhed  with  additions,  under  the 
title  of  Vocal  Poetry. 

la  the  year  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Aikin  married  Miss 
Martha  Jenninffs,  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  uncle,  a 
unLin  from  which  he  derived  the  truest  domestic  happiness 
during  the  remaining  years  of  his  lengthened  lile.  In 
1773,  ne  assisted  his  sister.  Mrs.  Barhauld,  in  (he  composi- 
tion of  a  small  volume  of  MisceUwtems  Pieces  in  Pro^, 
ond  in  the  following  year  published  a  translation  of  The  Life 
cf  Agncola,  by  Tacitus,  with  copious  notes,  which  was  soon 
wUowed  by  a  translation  of  The  Manners  o/  the  Germans, 
by  the  same  author-  His  next  was  A  ^edmen  of  the 
Mescal  Biography  Great  Britain,  and  this  essay  meeting 
with  considerable  attention  from  many  professional  and 
litarary  persons  of  celebrity,  by  wbpm  he  was  incited  to  pur- 
sue the  subject,  he  published,  five  years  after,  an  octavo  vo- 
liime  of  Biosraphical  Memoirs  of  Medicine  in  Great  Britain 
from  the  Revival  qf  Literature  to  Ike  Time  qf  Hervey.  It 
was  Mr.  Aikin's  intention  to  still  further  extend  the  work, 
but  a  was  found  impossible  for  him,  as  then  situfited.  to 
procure  materials  for  oompleting  his  purpose  in  a  satisfiEictory 
manner. 

To  these  literary  occupations,  and  to  the  labour  attendant 
en  an  extensive  medical  practice,  were  at  this  time  added 
the  task  of  delivering  chemical  lectures  to  the  students  at 
the  Warrington  academy,  and  the  charge  of  privately  in- 
structing a  few  medical  pupils. 

The  next  publit-ation  of  any  consequence  which  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Aifein  appeared  in  1 784.  This  was  a  much  en- 
larged and  corrected  edition  of  Lewis's  Experimental 
History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  in  1  vol.  -Ita.,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  had  occupied  him  during  a  large  portion  of 
the  preceding  year.  About  the  same  time  was  published 
the  first  of  ms  works  composed  for  the  benefit  of  young 
people.  This,  which  was  entitled  Thi»  Calendar  of  Nature, 
contained  an  instructive  sketch  of  many  striking  circum- 
itonees  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  of  the  changes 
attendant  upon  the  revolutioki  of  the  seasons  in  our  latitude. 
Tliis  little  piece  was  republished  fifteen  years  after,  and 
•ntitled  The  Natural  History  qf  the  Year. 

Having  lost  his  father  by  death,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Warrington  academy  having  scattered  the  literary  and 
seientifie  society  of  that  town,  so  much  in  accordance  with 
his  tastes,  Mr.  Aikin  determined,  upon  the  advice  of  many 
professional  friends,  to  take  his  degree  as  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  seek  some  more  promising  field  than  Warring- 
ton for  the  employment  of  his  profbasional  talents.  Wim 
this  view  he  proceeded,  in  July,  1784,  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden,  where,  having  gone  through  the  necessary 
examinalionB,  he  received  his  degree,  and  letonud  to  Eng- 
land. 

At  the'  end  of  some  months  spent  in  inquiries  after  a 
suitable  inning  for  practice.  Dr.  Aikin  was  persuaded  that 
such  an  opportunity  presented  itself  at  Yarmouth,  in  Nor- 
folk, from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  he  re- 
ceived promises  of  support.  The  experiment  of  a  year  con- 
vinced the  doctor,  however,  that  the  ground  he  had  chosen 
Was  too  farpre-OGCupied  as  a  medical  station  toofier  reason- 
able expectation  of^  success,  and  he  then  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  appeared  to  be  mpidly  making  his  way,  when 
the  retirement  from  practice  of  one  of  his  former  competi- 
tors at  Yarmouth  occasioned  an  invitation  for  his  returil  to 
be  forwarded  to  him  fVom  so  large  a  number  of  the  respect- 
able inhabitants,  that  he  felt  it  impossible,  with  prudence, 
to  hesitate,  and  returned  to  t^at  town  after  only  a  very  few 
months'  absence. 

In  1788,  Dr.  Aikin  wrote  hit  popular  Ktflework,  f^^lowf 
Zktineated,  and  also  produced  a  new  edition  of  Lewis's 
Materia  Medica,  with  aU  the  alterations  called  for  by  the  then 
recent  progress  of  medical  science.  Two  years  afterwards, 
won  the  refusal  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the  Test  and 
Corroration  acts.  Dr.  Aikin,  who  was  bound  by  the  ties  of 
birtn  and  connexions,  as  well  as  by  principle,  to  the  dissen- 
ters, tasfiojed  Us  penastheirehami^tULdpahliBhad  tvo 


strongly-ntpressfd  pampUots  on  ib»  qtuitioa.  Hu*  wt  of 

partisanship  produced  him  many  enemies.  The  clergy 
with  their  ccmnexions,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, bbose  tooonsider  themselves  thereby  abaolv^  ^om 
their  promia^B  of  support,  which  they  secretly  transferred  to 
another  physician,  who  was  invited  by  them  to  settle  in  the 
town.  Dr.  Aikin's  situation  was,  in  consequence,  ren- 
dered so  much  less  lucrative  and  agreeable,  that  early  in 
1792  ha  again  removed  his  family  to  London,  where  he  re- 
commenced bis  medical  practice. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  Aikin,  who  had  before  assisted 
Howard  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  press,  published,  in  one 
small  octavo  volume,  A  yitw  qf  the  Character  and  Public 
Sermces  qftkelaU  John  Bouwd,  Esq.,  LL.IX,  FM.S.  This 
work  comprises  an  account  of  the  principal  events  of  Mr. 
Howard's  life,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  ipquiries 
into  the  state  of  prisons,  hospitals,  and  lazarettos,  and  it 
gives  {L  summary  of  his  character  and  exertions ;  a  task  for 
which  Dr.  Aikin  was  peculiarly  qualified,  as  well  by  ibe 
continual  and  unreserved  intercourse  which  had  parsed  be- 
tween Howard  and  himself,  as  by  the  peculiar  turn  of  his 
own  mind,  which  led  him  to  view  with  mterest  approaching 
to  enthusiasm  every  scheme  which  proipised  in  any  way  to 
diminish  human  sufiering. 

llie  fiist  volume  of  Evenings  at  Home  the  most  popular, 
and  probably  also  the  moat  useful  of  all  Dr.  AUdn's  works, 
was  published  very  soon  ^fter  he  hud  settled  in  London. 
The  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  successively,  the  sixth 
and  last  in  June,  179S.  This  work  was  tne  joint  produo- 
tioD  of  Dr.  Aikin,  and  his  sifter,  Mrs.  Barhauld,  whose 
oontrihutions,  however,  did  not  exceed  half  a  volume  in,  the 
whole.  The  object  of  these  volumes  was  a  favourite 
one  with  tt^eir  authors,  who  desired  to  teach  things  rather 
than  words.  In  the  execution  of  the  task,  they  presented, 
in  a  manner  sufBciently  attractive  to  engage  the  attention 
of  young  persons,  a  good  deal  of  natural  history,  with  some 
of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal charm  and  value  of  the  work  consist  in  its  just  views 
of  human  character,  and  in  the  uncompromising  integrity 
visible  in  every  line.  '  Things  by  their  Right  Names'  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  papers  inserted  in  these  volumes, 
which  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  adopted  for 
the  entire  work.  At  the  expiration  of  more  than  half  a 
century  from  its  first  appearance,  'Evenings  at  Home' is 
still  in  poeaeasion  of  public  favour,  and  the  work  has  bean 
translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages. 

]n  the  beginning  of  1794  Dr.  Aikin  published  a  volume 
of  Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Son  on  various  Topics  rela- 
tive to  literatw^  and  the  Conduct  ^Ltf«.  This  may  he 
characterised  as  a^  original  work ;  as  it  was  not  designed 
for  children,  it  is  less  eleipentary  than  the  '  Evenings  at 
Home-'  The  chief  aim  of  these  letters,  thirty  in  number, 
appears  to  be  to  obviate  prejudices,  to  lead  the  person  who 
shall  study  them  to  judg?  and  ei\joy  and  act  for  himself, 
inculcating  freedom  of  thinking  on  all  occasions,  lest  the 
deference  to  authorities  on  small  matters  *  should  induce 
the  same  habit  of  passive  epmpliapce  in  affliiis  of  ca]atBl 
importance.' 

In  1 795  Dr.  Aikin  published  in  s  Urge  quarto  vohwie,  A 
Descrwtion  of  the  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  Miles  romd 
Manehetter.  The  author  brought  oonsiderame  local  know- 
ledge to  the  execution  of  this  task,  whidi  is  written  wiUi 
much  clearness  and  animation,  and  displays  throughout  the 
doctor's  characteristic  good  sense  and  frewom  from  vulgar 
prejtidices. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Motiihly  Magazine,  in  the 
beginning  of  179G,  Dr.  Aikin  became  its  literary  editor,  the 
political  portion  being  placed  in  other  hands.  This  office 
the  doctor  retained  for  ten  years  with  considierable  credit  to 
his  literary  reputation.  At  the  close  of  the  some  year  (1 796) 
Dr.  Aikin  eng^ed  in  his  greatest  work,  the  General  Bto~ 
graphy,  which  employed  a  lai^  portion  of  his  time  during 
nineteen  years,  and  was  extended  to  ten  quaito  volumes. 
In  this  undert^ng  he  had  the  assistanoe.  first  of  Dr.  En- 
field, and,  after  his  cweease,  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Mtffgan. 
The  portkm  of  matter  contributed  by  Dr.  Aikin  amounted 
to  nearly  one  half  the  oontents  of  the  volumes. 

His  health,  which  had  been  declining  from  the  summer 
of  1796,  became  so  seriously  bad  in  the  spring  of  1798, 
that  Dr.  Aikin  was  then  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
relaxatitm  of  a  country  life;  and  he  passed  four  months 
at  Docking,  in  Surrey.  Even  under  tkese  circumstancea, 
*»"  .1  ft.  ,^55(5^^ 
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So  little  beneflt  to  hit  health  was  derived  from  this  reri- 
dence  at  Dorkinov  that  a  total  ranuaoiation  of  London  and 
of  im  {irofeuion  became  a  matter  of  neeeasitT.  and  he  aecotd- 
ingly  removed,  in  Ootober,  1798,  to  Stoke  Newington,  where 
be  oontinued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  bu  life.  Dr. 
Aikin  did  not,  however^  by  any  means  relax  in  his  Hterary 
exertions,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  undertook,  in  addition  to  the 
'  Monthly  Magatine'  and  the  *  Biography,'  to  Superintend  a 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Johnsoh's  poeu,  and  in  the  execution  of 
thia  enngement  he  supplied  several  critical  raefttees  and 
IwwiBpni^  notices  which  had  been  omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Dnniig  1801  Dr.  Aikin  wrote  an  instructive  little  volume 
Ar  the  nae  of  young  persona,  entitled,  79ke  Artt  of  Ltft.  In 
this  work  a  clear  view  Is  given,  under  the  three  heads  of 
ftiod,  clothing,  and  shelter,  both  of  Uie  arts  of  lint  necessi^ 
and  of  thoae  which  minister  to  our  comfort  and  convenience. 
Iliis  volume  was  fbllowed  in  a  veir  few  months  by  The 
Woodtand  Compamon,  or  a  Brief  Detcriptton  of  Briii^ 
1Yee»t  toith  kms  Account  of  their  Uies,  in  1803  appeared 
his  Letters  to  a  Young  Lady  on  a  Course  of  English  Poetry. 
In  1806,  when  his  connexion  ceased  with  the  'Monthly  Ma- 
gazine/ Dr.  Aikin  was  engaged  in  establishing  a  new  perio- 
dical  work,  which  was  called  The  Atherueum,  and  be  cpnti- 
noed  to  be  its  editor  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  that 
the  publication  was  continued. 

Towards  the  clos^of  IBll  Dr.  Aikin  accepted  the  nflice 
of  editor  of  Dodsley's  '  Annual  Re^er,'  an  undertaking 
which  occupied  a  coniidaBble  pcntion  of  his  time,  so  that  he 
had  now  amjde  oecupation  without  any  attempts  at  original 
ennposition.  Constant  employment  appears  to  have  been  a 
necessary  condition  of  bis  existence,  and  on  the  completiDn 
of  the  General  Biography,  in  the  spring  of  181S,  he  formed 
a  collection  entitlea  Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  to 
which  he  supplied  short  biographical  and  critical  notices. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Annals  of  the  Reign  of 
Qeorge  III.  which  were  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work  ended  with  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1815,  but,  in  a  second  edition,  tiie  Anmlt  wete  ^nought 
down  to  the  death  of  George  III. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1617,  a  few  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Ann^,  Dr.  Aikin  experienced  a  dangerous 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  his  fii- 
oulties.  After  a  few  months  be  partially  recovered,  and 
survived  more  than  five  years.  He  died  of  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  December  7, 1823. 

Dr.  Aikin's  temper  was  naturally  cheerfiil  and  alTectionate, 
a  disposition  which  he  cultivated  as  a  principlie.  His  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  rational  freedom  was  ardent  and  uni- 
form. His  diligence  in  the  perfbrmance  of  whatever  he 
undertook  was  unwearied.  His  moral  purity  was  unble- 
mbhed. 

AIMOIN,  a  benedictine  monk,  and  an  historian.  He 
was  a  native  of  Ville  Franche,  in  the  province  of  Perigord. 
He  wrote,  or  rather  began,  a  history  of  the  French,  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  patron  and  principal,  Abbon,  Abbot  of 
Fkuri-suT-Loire.  It  is  said  in  his  preface,  that  he  intended 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  French  nation,  and 
to  bring  his  narrative  down  to  Penin  le  Bref,  father  of 
Charlemagne  (74>1);  but  rither  he  aid  not  accomplish  his 
talk,  or  some  part  of  it  has  been  lost,  fbr  what  we  have  of 
Iwm  brings  us  w)wn  only  to  the  sixteenth  year  of  Clovis  II. 
(iAO).  Two  books  were  afterwards  added  by  an  unknown 
writer.  This  history  of  Aimoin  is  not  esteemed ;  it )» in- 
enrect,  and  he  does  not  dwell  sufficiently  upon  the  events 
wtairti  he  has  to  relate.  His  bes't  work,  and  also  the  most 
interesling,  is  an  ac^Mmnt  of  the  life  of  Abbon ;  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  anecdotes,  and  frequently  alludes  to  the 
political  and  publio  circumstances  of  the  times.  Aimoin 
died  in  1008. 

AIN,  a  river  in  F^nce  which,  rising  among  the  slopes  of 
tiie  Jura,  pmsues  a  S.S.W.  course  into  the  Rhone.  Its 
lengdi  is  more  than  ninety  miles,  and  its  junction  with  the 
Bhooe  takes  place  about  twenty  miles  above  Lyon.  Although 
not  a  stream  <^any  great  importance, it  serves  to  give  name 
to  a  department  pretty  nearly  coincident  with  the  district 
cf  Biesse.  Bougey.  Dombes,  &c.,  sub-divisions  of  the  fbrmer 
of  Bourgogne  (Bu^ndy).  This  river  separates 
^  department  Imo  two  parts  of  nearly  equal  extent,  com- 
ffisfaig',  between  th«n,  aboat  2232  square  miles,  and  con- 
ttfadi^y  in  the  year  1861,  a  popmation  amounting  to 
tn^aeSL  it  senda  three  duties,  ana  is  mibfivided  into  flre 


anondia^eilto.  The  district  on  the  western  or  iteht  hank 
of  the  Ain,  though  marshy  in  some  parts,  producnharvesti 
sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  whose  cnief  occupation  is 
a^culture :  the  eastern  district,  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ndges  of  the  Jura  and  the  intervening  valleys,  affiirds 
pastuni^  for  a  great  number  of  horses  and  sheep,,  and 
yields  iron  and  stone,  which  the  inhabitants  work.  The 
best  lithographic  stones  in  France  are  procured  here.  In 
the  3.W.  of  the  department  are  numerous  ponds,  natural 
and  artificial,  which  are  used  as  fish-farms  for  two  years, 
and  the  third  are  emptied  and  sown  with  barley.  These 
cover  an  area  of  about  60,000  acres ;  they  are  very  injuriou* 
to  the  health  of  the  people.  Among  the  manufactures 
carried  on  in  different  pkce^  are  those  of  doth  at  Monthid, 
near  the  Bhone,  a  town  of  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  at 
the  capital  of  the  department,  Boui^  (see  Bonno) ;  and  of 
linen  and  paper  at  Nantua  (population,  3678),  in  one  of  the 
peases  of  the  Jura.  In  the  ea8t  ia  Femey,  a  small  town 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Voltaire.  Many  of  its  popu- 
lation are  employed  in  watehmaking- ;  a  brandi  of  industry 
introduced  by  that  celebrated  man.  Belley  (population, 
4517),  near  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  department ;  Gex  (popula- 
tion, 2710),  at  the  N.E.  extremity;  andTrevoux  (population, 
8000),  on  the  Badne.  These,  with  Nantua,  are  uie  seats  of 
sub-prefects ;  and  we  may  add  to  them  Thoissev  and  Pont- 
de-Vauz,  near  the  8a6ne.  Boni^,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
Reyssouse,  a  feeder  of  the  Sadne,  and  contained  in  1851  a 
population  of  9698.  The  Sadne  bounds  the  department  on 
the  west;  the  Rhone  (on  tiie  ^ht  or  French  bank  of 
whidi  is  the  Jura)  limits  it  on  the  sondi  and  east,  and  the 
bibutariee  of  these  two  streams  water  it ;  on  tlie  north,  it 
has  the  dapartmemtB  of  Jon  and  SaAne-et-Ldre. 

AIN-TAB,  a  town  of  Syria  (about  87°  N.  lat.,  and  about 
37°  35'  E.  long.),  near  the  sources  of  the  Snjur,  a  tributary 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  hence  its  name,  from  the  Arabic 
Ain,  eye  or  fountain.  It  is  about  70  miln  N.  by  E. 
from  Aleppo.  It  is  a  lai^  town^  inhabited  both  by 
Mohammedans,  Greeks,  ana  Armenian  ChristianB.  The 
TarkiBh,i8  the  common  language.  The  houses  are  built  of 
stone,  which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood :  some  of  the 
streets  are  refreshed  by  streams  of  water,  and  the  air  is 
wholesome.  On  the  north,  is  a  castle  standing  on  an  artifi- 
cial elevation.  The  extensive  burying-ground,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  a  large  suburb,  lies  to  me  south  of  the  town. 
The  manufactures  are,  leather  made  of  goat's  skin  dy^d  red 
and  yellowj  cottony  and  various  coloured  woollens.  The 
diief  tiade  is  In  leather  and  raw  hides. 

AJn-tab  is  supposed,  but  without  any  reason,  to  havj 
been  ancientiy  called  Antiocheia  ad  Taurum.  It  was  taken 
by  Tamerlane  in  1400.  The  population  ha.**  been  computed 
W  some  at  about  20,000.  [See  Maundrell's /«ni^.^VM 
Aleppo  to  Strusalem.  and  Bro^Vne's  Travels.^ 

AlNSWORTH,  ROBERT,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
Laiin  Dictionary.  He  was  bom  at  Woodyale,  about  four 
miles  from  Manchester,  in  September,  1660.  Having  re- 
ceived, er  at  least  completed,  his  education  at  Bolton,  he 
afterwards  taught  a  school  fbr  some  time  in  that  town.  He 
then  came  to  London,  and  formed  an  establishment  at 
Bethntd  Oieen,  from  which  he  removed,  first  to  Hackney, 
and  afterwards  to  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
metinpolis.  It  is  said  to  have  been  about  the  year  1714 
that  he  was  induced  by  the  offers  of  the  booksellets  to  com- 
mence the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary ;  but  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  was  frequently  suspended,  and  it  did  not 
appear  till  1736.  He  tells  us  himself,  indeed,  that  it  had 
been  begun  more  than  twenty  years  before.  The  first  edi- 
tion, which  was  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mead  in  a  well-writteri 
Latin  address,  was  in  one  volume  quarto ;  and  it  was  the  only 
one  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  died  at 
London  on  the  4th  of  April,  1743,  and  was  buried  at  Poplar, 
where  an  inscription  of  his  own  composition,  in  Latin  verse, 
was  placed  over  his  remains  and  those  of  his  wife.  Having 
acquired  a  competency,  he  had  retired  from  teaching  fbr  some 
time  befbre  death.  These  particulars  are  given  in  a  no- 
tice prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  Dr. 
Kippis,  in  his  edition  of  the  BtograpHia  Britannica,  adds, 
from  private  information,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he 
used  to  be  fond  of  rummaging  in  the  shops  of  the  bw  bro- 
kers ;  by  which  means  be  often  picked  up  old  coins  and 
other  valuable  curiosities  at  litUe  expense.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  some  Ijatin  poems;  and  be  also  published  ProposdU 
for  maJdng  Eduemon  lest  Chargeable,  and  some  oflm 
treatises,  t£ia  ^  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Watt's  BiXikAent 
D  gitizec  ay  vJi'^aK 
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but  his  DictioiiBry  is  the  only  mrk  for  which  he  is  ncnr  re- 
membered. A  second  edition  of  it.  edited  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Patrick,  appeared  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  1746,  and  it  has 
•iuce  been  frequently  republished.  One  edition,  which  came 
out  in  1752,  is  in  two  folio  volumes,  and  used  to  be  in  some 
request  as  a  handsome  specimen  of  typography.  It  was  su- 
perintended by  the  Rev.  William  Young,  the  supposed  ori- 
ginal of  Fietding*s  Parson  Adams.  Another,  in  two  volumes, 
quarto,  was  pubUshcd  in  1773,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  the 
author  of  the  Lexicon  o/  Greek  Prosody.  Both  Young  and 
Morell  also  edited  Abrrdgments  of  Ainsworth's  DictioDar^, 
which,  until  lately,  were  much  used  in  schools.  There  is 
^■0  an  abridgment  of  the  work,  published  in  two  volumes, 
octavo,  In  1769*  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  latest  and  best  edition 
of  the  larger  work  is  that  which  appeared  in  1816,  in  one 
volume,  quarto,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Carey.  This  Dic- 
tionary, regarded  as  a  mere  word-book,  is  a  laborious  and 
useful  work ;  but  it  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  phi- 
losophical exposition  of  the  etymology  of  the  Latin  language, 
or  as  anything  like  a  complete  exhibition  of  the  usage  of 
words  by  Latin  authors.  Notwithstanding  the  corrections 
which  it  has  received  from  the  labours  of  its  successive  edi- 
tors, it  still  remains  disfigured  by  many  errors  and  deficiencies, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  avoided  when  it  was  first 
eompiled,  but  which  leave  the  book  a  great  way  behind  the 
present  imMoved  state  of  philological  learning. 

AIR.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Idtin 
tur.  Though  generally  applied  only  to  material  of  the 
atmosphere,  this  term  was.  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  extended  to  all  the  gases,  as  they  were  succesnvely 
discovered,  with  a  distinctive  name  Ibr  each.  Though  we 
eonflne  ourselves  here  to  the  prwerties  of  atmoapheric  air 
«ily>  we  ^e  the  references  to  the  modem  names  of  the 
principal  aire,  as  they  were  then  called,  which  will  be  found 
mrationed  in  the  chemical  works  of  the  last  century. 

Dephl<^isticated  Air.  1 

Empyreal  Air,         >  see  Oxygen. 

Vital  Air,  J 

Phlogisticated  Air.     see  Nitrogen. 

Twu— «-  Aj.  /Nitric  Oxide. 

Nttnnis  Air,  see  j  jjeutoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

Dqiblogistieated  Ni-1       (Nitrous  Oxide, 
trous  Air,  S      I  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

Inflanunable  Air.       see  Hydro^n. 

Pixed  Air,  see  Carbonic  Acid. 

Alkaline  Air.  see  Ammonia. 

Though  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  see  the  httle  particles 
of  matter  of  which  the  air  is  composed,  yet  it  has  been 
shown  by  the  chemist  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  number  of 
di^rent  gases  floatiDg  side  by  side.  Two  of  these  airs — 
namely,  oxygen  and  nitrc^en — constitute  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  atmosphere  |  so  much  so,  that  in  speaking  of 
its  chemical  composition,  it  is  customary  to  regard  it  as 
essentially  made  up  of  these  two  gases.  One  hundred  parts 
by  weight  contain  77  parts  nitn^n,  and  23  parta  oxygen ; 
and  by  measure,  7919  nitro^ren,  and  20*81  oxygen.  .This  is 
nearly  equivalait  to  a  mixture  containing  1  volume  of 
oxygen  to  every  4  volumes  of  nitrogen.  These  gases  are 
spread  through  the  whole  atmosphere;  but  though  aseo- 
oated  together,  they  are  merely  mechanically  mixed,  and 
not  dtemically  united.  The  difference  between  a  mechanical 
mixture  and  a  chemical  compound,  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  example  : — Whi-n  copper  filings  and  sulphur 
are  thrown  together,  no  change  happens  to  eitiier ;  and 
though  they  mav  be  both  in  su(£  a  minute  state  of  division 
that  the  nakea  eye  cannot  distinguish  the  individual 
particles,  nor  the  fingers  be  dehcate  enough  to  snatch  each 
piece  of  copper-dust  from  the  sulphur,  yet  it  is  conceivable 
that,  however  fine  the  mixture  might  be,  a  microscope 
could  be  made  which  would  reveal  the  presence  of  both 
bodies,  and  a  pair  of  pincers  could  be  fiuhioned  whidi  would 
enable  us  to  pick  every  particle  of  copper  from  each  particle 
of  sulphur.  This  is  an  example  of  a  meiAanical  mialure. 
Now,  if  after  the  two  substances  have  been  well  ahaken 
tc^ether,  the  mixture  be  placed  in  a  fire  clay  crucible,  heated 
to  redness,  and  then  allowed  to  cool,  a  substance  will  present 
itself  totally  unlike  the  copper  or  the  sulphur  whicn  have 
gone  to  form  it,  and  which  will  defy  the  most  powerful 
microscope  to  show  that  either  the  one  substance  or  the 
other  is  present.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  copper  and 
the  sulphur  are  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination,  and 
aflfcrd  an  illustration  of  a  ohemieal  otm^pound. 
ThoDgh  the  principal  coutitnents  of  the  atmospbere, 


ratygen  and  nitrogen,  are  ftnmd  Aere  timifij  medbnaeil^ 
mixed,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  have  no  ehameu 
affinity  for  each  other,  ana  ther^ore  no  power  to  combine 
and  form  a  chemical  compound.   Under  &vouiable  circam- 

stances,  one  equivalent  or  nitrogen  can  unite  with  one,  tw<^ 
three,  four,  or  five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  fbrmiog  the 
chemical  compounds  called  Nitrous  Oxtde,  Nitria  Oxide, 
Hyponitrous  Aeid,  Nitrotu  Add,  and  Nitric  Aeid;  sub- 
stances so  unlike  ordinary  air,  although  containing  the  same 
elements,  that  were  either  of  them  to  be  produced  in  large 
quantity  in  the  air,  every  living  thing  on  toe  aur^ux  of  the 
earth  would  die.  This  is  previanted  by  the  absence,  not  of 
the  maUrial,  but  of  the  conditions  lequiMta  to  cbange  it. 
To  a  very  slight  extent  the  conditions  are  favourable.  When 
a  lightning  spark  passes  tbrou^h  the  air,  it  compels  a  put 
at  kaat  of  tne  oxygen  and  mtn^en  which  it  finds  in  Us 
course  to  combine  and  form  nitric  acid. 

If  bulk  were  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  whereby  to  judge 
of  the  importance  of  any  substance,  then,  undoubtedly,  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  must  be  considered  the  most  important 
gases  in  the  atmosphere,  just  as  we  should  be  compelled 
to  r^^rd  sand  and  clay  as  pre-eminent  among  the  solid 
mattera  of  the  eu^'s  crust ;  but  there  are  other  gases  or 
vapours  present  in  the  air,  which,  although  occurring  in 
comparatively  small  quantitjr,  are  Vet  of  essential  service, 
and  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  These  are  Carioiiic  Ada, 
Avmonia,  Nitrie  Add,  and  tcater  vapour. 

Carbome  acid  occurs  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  extent  pf 
1  Tdume  in  every  2000  volumes.  The  amount  varies  a 
little,  being  greater  in  summer  than  in  vrinter,  and  durii^ 
night  than  during  day. 

Ammonia  and  nitric  add  are  present  in  such  small  quantity, 
that  their  amount  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined, 
and  the  only  means  of  proving  that  they  exist  in  the  air,  is 
to  examine  rain-water.  Water  vapour  is  a  well-known 
constituent,  e^biting  times  in  clouds,  lain,  snow, 

hail,  See. 

Beudes  the  six  substances  already  named,  there  are  a  mul- 
titude of  vapours  and  gases  which  are  seen  to  enter  the  air, 
but  which  the  most  diligent  search  has  &iled  to  detect  there. 
Such  are  coal  gas,  hydrc^;en,  the  odwiferous  principle  of 
flowers,  and  the  bad  smells  of  decompoeiD|r  animal  matter. 
Indeed,  a  little  of  everytiiing  which  can  exist  as  gas  no  doubt 
floats  through  the  atmosphere,  just  as  a  little  ot  everything 
which  can  be  dissolved  in  water  finds  its  way  into  the  sea. 

Considering  the  many  different  constituents  of  the  air,  it 
appears  strange  that  these  should  all  be  so  intimately  mixed, 
that  at  no  one  part  of  the  atmosphere,  over  sea  or  land,  in 
valley  or  on  hill,  is  anything  but  the  most  trifling  variation 
to  be  found  in  the  relative  amount  of  the 'several  gases. 
This  thorough  intermixture  of  matters,  so  different  in  their 
relative  weights  or  densities,  is  owing  to  the  operation  of  a 
force  called  the  diffusion  of  gases,  by  which  a  gas,  however 
dense,  is  compelled  to  float  up  and  spread  through  a  light 
one,  and  a  light  gas  is  forced  to  sink  and  diffiise  itself 
through  a  heavy  one.  So  perfect  is  this  law,  that  air 
obtained  by  Gay  Luesac,  in  1604,  at  an  altitude  of  22,000 
feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  procured  by  Mr. 
Welsh,  in  1852,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  19,000  feet  (an  jysed 
by  Professor  Miller  of  King's  College,  London),  did  not 
differ  from  that  found  in  a  bottle  discovered  in  the  buried 
city  of  Pompeii,  or  that  at  present  being  wafted  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.   [See  Balloon  and  Gas.] 

The  compotiition  of  air  may  be  ascertained  either  synthe- 
tically or  analytically.  Synthetically,  by  mixing  the  propor- 
tions already  noticed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ^  in  which  case 
it  is  found,  that  the  mixture  differs  in  no  respect  from  com- 
mon air.  Analytically,  by  an  experiment  similar  to  the  one 
already  cited ;  in  which,  however,  it  is  presumed,  that  we 
know  the  composition  of  water.  If  hydrogen  be  added  to  or 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  common  air,  and  the  electric  spark  be 
passed  repeatedly  through  the  mixture,  it  will  he  fowid  that 
the  hydrtnen  has  combined  with  ught  times  its  weight  of 
oxygen,  (u  there  be  so  much.)  and  has  produced  nine  timet 
its  weight  of  water.  In  this  way,  by  trial,  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  may  be  found  which  will  oomUne  with  all  the 
oxyf^n  in  the  mixture,  and  the  remainder  h  then  found  to 
he  simply  nitrogen. 

Such  are  the  principal  chemical  properties  of  ur.  For 
its  effects  upon  animal  life,  see  RbspiraTion. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  air,  in  common  with 
all  other  bodies,  has  weight   This  is  proved  by  weighing  i 
bottle  which  oontains  air  in  a  ^^^^^^^^  BijiffMMh  and 
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than  hj  lepaeting  tiw  i^ooens  after  tha  air  hai  "htm  ex- 
naufited  from  the  bottle  hj  the  air-pump.  From  this  we 
are  inunediatel^  led  to  conclude  that,  like  all  other  heavy 
flaida,  h  exercues  presaure  upon  all  substaacea  whioh  are 
in  contact  vith  it.  But  this  was  not  the  order  of  discovery. 
The  pressure  was  ascertained  lon^  before  there  waa  any 
other  reason  except  analogy  for  infraring  the  weight,  and  the 
latter  discovery  was  a  consequence  of  the  former.  It  is  true, 
that  Aristotle  (Stanley's  History  of  PhUoso^y,  Aristotle, 
part  2,  chap,  vii.)  exprrasly  mentions  that  air  nas  weight, 
and  even  cites  the  experiment  of  a  bladder,  which  he  asserts 
w«gh8  more  when  filled  with  air  than  wh^  empty :  but  his 
followers  of  the  middle  ages  entirely  abandoned  the  doctrine. 
We  shall  speak  more  at  length  of  the  discovery,  under  the 
heads  Barohstsh.  and  Atuosphbru.  It  is  here  suffictent 
to  observe,  that  the  density  of  the  air  depends  upoot  and  is  a 
consequence  of.  the  pressure  of  the  superinoumbent  atmo- 
sphere. For  tl»  air  18  an  elastic  fluid,  that  is,  its  bulk  in- 
creases, and  its  density  diminishes,  whenever  Haa  exterior 
pressure  is  wholly  or  partially  removed.  Let  a  loose  blad- 
der, tied  at  the  mouth,  and  not  so  full  of  air  aa  to  be  dis- 
tended, be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  so  that 
the  air  which  presses  the  outside  of  the  bladder  can  be  ex- 
hausted. The  interior  air  will  expand  so  soon  as  the 
exhaustion  be^ns,  will  presently  distend  the  bladder  to  its 
fullest  dimensions,  and  in  some  cases  will  even  burst  it. 
On  the  re-admission  of  the  air  into  the  space  surrounding 
the  bladder,  the  latter  will  gradually  resume  its  former  di- 
mensions, and  its  withered  or  flaccid  appearance. 

As  we  ascend  the  atmosphere,  the  superincumbent  co- 
lumn of  air  becomes  of  less  weight,  and  the  density  becomes 
less ;  that  is,  a  cubic  fbot  at  the  height  zl  1000  feet  above 
the  ground  is  not  so  heavy,  or  does  not  contain  so  much  air, 
as  a  cubic  foot  at  the  sumce  of  the  earth :  which  is  thus 
explained.  The  air  having  in  itself  a  force  which  tends 
to  separate  the  particles  from  one  another,  or  to  ex- 
pand the  whole  bulk,  but  which  force  grows  less  and  less 
as  the  particles  are  more  and  more  separated,  that  is,  as 
the  bulk  increases,  the  state  of  rest  will  always  be  that 
in  which  the  elastic  force  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  suT' 
iace  of  air,  arising  from  its  own  constitution,  just  balances 
the  external  pressure  upon  that  square  inch.  To  iUuatrate 
th^,  suppose  a  vertical  tube,  A  B  C  D, 
open  at  both  ends,  at  first,  and  filled  with  a 
air,  which  com m  unic ates  with  the  exterior 
atmosphere.  PUwe  a  slight  membrane, 
E  F.  across  it,  whii^  can  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  tube,  u  that,  except  for 
fricticm,  it  would  be  displaced  if  the  pres- 
lores  of  the  air  above  and  below  it  were 
dl  tfie  least  degree  unequal.  At  present 
there  are  two  equal  and  contra^  pres- 
sures on  the  two  sides  of  E  F,  arising 
from  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
above  E  F.  For  if  the  pressure  from  nn- 
demeath  were  less  than  that  from  above, 
E  F  would  move  downwards,  and  vice 
vend.  Now  cover  the  end  B  D  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  air 
in  E  F  D  6  shall  have  no  communication  with  the  exterior 
air.  The  membrane,  E  F,  still  remains  at  rest;  that  is,  the 
air  E  FD  B,  without  being  wessed  by  the  exterior  atmos- 

fhere  through  the  section  BD,  exerts  the  aame  foroe  upon 
;  F  from  bwiw  as  the  exterior  atmosphere  does  from  above. 
This  is  whAtwe  mean  by  the  ekutie  force  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  distininuahed  from  the  weight  of  the  supenncumbent 
column  of  air.  The  two  being  always  equal,  may  easily  be 
confounded ;  we  only  wish  to  impress  upon  Uie  reader,  that 
fliis  repulsive  force  of  the  particles  of  air,  of  which  we  know 
nothing  but  its  effects,  is  a  counterbalancing  force  from 
wiAin,  so  to  speak,  to  the  pressure  fix>m  without,  and  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  less  or  greater  nearness  of 
Uie  particles,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  exemplify. 

To  get  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  superincumbent  pressure 
on  E  F,  suppose  the  air  to  be  entirely  removed  from  above 
E  F,  so  that  the  membrane  must  be  held  down  in  order  to 
prevent  the  uncounterbalanced  force  beneath  from  driving 
it  Dp,  uid  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of  the  air-gun.  Iict  a 
liquid,  mercury  for  example,  be  poured  into  the  tube,  until 
there  ia  no  longer  any  occasion  to  bold  down  £  F,  or  until 
tbe  weight  of  the  mercury  will  just  counterbalance  the  pres- 
■me  of  theah:  fhnn  below.  In  oie  average  state  of  the  atmo- 

Sbere,  this  will  require  about  UiirU  inches  of  the  tube  above 
F  to  be  fiOed  wuh  nwreuty.  Now  let  half  the  meroury 


be  zemovad.  that  is,  let  it  only  stand  flfleen  indws  above  E  F. 
This  is  not  sufDeient  to  counterbalance  the  presaure  from  be- 
neath, and  the  memlvane  will  rise  to  twice  ite  height  above 
B  T>t  that  is,  tiie  air  will  now  04»upy  twice  the  space  which  it 
did  before.  But  this  will  not  happen  immecuately,  for  it 
will  settle  at  first  at  something  less  than  the  height  we  have 
mentioned,  and  attain  that  height  by  degrees.  The  reason 
would  be  mimifest  if  a  thermometer  were  placed  in  the  space 
E  F  B  D ;  for  it  would  be  found  that  the  uiermometer  would 
fall  when  the  expansion  began,  and  would  gradually  regain 
its  original  heignt  as  tbe  membrane  acquired  its  full  dis- 
tance from  B  D.  Similarly,  if  the  quantity  of  mercury  were 
doubled  and  made  to  stand  at  sixty  inches  above  E  F,  the 
pressure  on  E  F  would  be  greater  than  that  from  beneath ; 
the  membrane  would  descend,  the  thermometer  risir^  at 
the  same  time ;  and  by  the  time  the  thermometer  again  in 
dicated  the  same  temperature  as  at  first,  the  membrane 
E  F  would  stand  at  half  its  original  distance  from  B  D.  If 
any  other  quantittes  of  mercury  were  added  or  taken  away, 
similar  results  would  be  found,  so  soon  aa  the  alteration  of 
temperature  was  balanced  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
which,  in  the  first  case,  imparts  heat  to  the  apparatus,  and, 
in  the  second,  receives  heat  from  it.  Thus,  if  only  one-third 
of  the  mercury  were  left,  the  air  would  overbalance  it  until  it 
had  expanded  into  three  times  its  dimensions.  If  the  mer- 
cury were  increased  five-fold,  the  air  would  never  furnish  a 
counterpoise  until  it  was  reduced  to  one-tifth  of  its  former 
dimensions.  This  remarkable  law,  which  holds  srenerally 
for  dry  air  and  all  g^ses,  may  be  thus  expressed :  at  the 
aame  temperature^  the  elastic  forues  of  two  portions  of  air  (or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  weights  of  mercury  they  will 
balance)  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  densities,  or  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  spaces  occupied  by  these  portions. 
Recent  investigations,  however,  have  afaown  that  this  law 
of  Bovle  or  Hariotte,  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  ia  not 
strictly  true  for  any  gas. 

The  very  great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  experiment  Two  hollow  hemispheres  are 
loosely  placed  one  upon  the  other  as  in  the  figure :  the  lower 
communicates  by  a  tube,  in  which  is  a 
stop-cock,  (open  for  the  present,)  with 
the  exhausting  apparatus  of  an  air-pump. 
At  present  there  is  no  impediment  to  lift- 
ing the  upper  from  the  lower  except  its 
freight;  the  pressure  of  the  air  from 
witmn  counterbalancing  that  from  with- 
out But  if  the  ur  be  withdrawn  from 
the  interior,  and  the  stop-cock  closed  so 
that  the  apparatus  can  be  unscrewed 
from  the  air-pump  without  allowing  the 
air  to  enter,  it  will  require  an  enormous 
force  to  separate  the  two  hemisph^es. 
If  the  diameter  of  the  circle  be  fourteen 
inches,  the  least  force  that  will  separatf 
them  will  be  equivalent  to  more  than  a  ton.  Such  being  the 
external  pressure,  it  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  capable  of  supporting  it  without  being  crushed  to 
atoms.  The  pressure  on  the  body  is  computed  at  several  tons. 
But  the  cause  of  wonder  ia  purely  imaginarv.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Robison, '  the  human  body  is  a  bundle  of  soUds,  filled 
or  mixed  wiUi  fluids,  and  there  are  fow  or  no  parts  of  it 
which  are  empty.  All  communicate  either  by  vessels  or 
pores ;  and  the  whole  surface  is  a  siev9,  through  which  the 
insensible  perspiration  is  performed.  The  whole  extended 
surface  of  the  lungs  is  open  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  everything  is  therefore  in  equilibrio ;  and  if  free  or 
speedy  access  be  given  to  every  part,  the  body  will  not  be 
damaged  by  the  pressure,  however  great,  an^  more  than  a 
wet  sponge  would  be  deranged  by  pressing  it  any  depth  in 
water.'    (Mechanical  PhUosophy,  vol.  iii.  p.  54 1 .) 

The  temperature  of  air,  as  already  noticed,  influences  ite 
elastic  force.  We  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the 
principal  properties  -of  this  and  all  other  gases  are  a  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  heat,  though  we  do  not  know 
what  the  latter  is.  It  is  probable  that  air  would  become, 
first  liquid,  and  then  solid,  if  it  could  be  made  sufficientlj 
cold.  Like  all  otlwr  substances,  air  gives  out  beat  when  it 
is  compressed,  that  is,  raises  the  temperature  g€  aunnranding 
bodies,  and  vice  ver^.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  tha 
fact  that  tinder  can  be  set  on  fire  when  the  air  in  which  it  is 
contained  is  suddenly  and  violently  compressed. 

From  careful  experiments  it  appean^that  air  and  all 
other  gases,  as  wall  as  vapoiirsr  and  afso  jiU/^wsEVwei  at 
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gun  and  vapours,  obtain  an  increaM  of  dastic  force  for 
erery'  increase  of  temperature,  and  expand,  therefore,  if  ex- 
patiaion  be  poesible,  in  the  vessel  which  contains  them.  The 
quantity  oi  this  expansion,  when  the  temperature  passes 
m>m  the  freezing  to  the  boiung  point  of  water — that  is,  from 
82*  to  212°  of  Fairenheifs,  from  0"  to  80°  of  Reaumur's,  and 
from  0'  to  100"  of  the  Centigrade,  thermometera — waa 
formerly  estimated  at  375  parts  out  of  a  1000  of  the  bulk 
which  the  gas  had  at  the  freezing- pcnnt  And  this 
dilatfttiw  ia  uniform— that  is,  whatever  expansion  arises 
from  an  increase  of  12*  of  temperature,  half  as  mudi  arises 
from  an  increase  of  6",  twice  as  much  from  one  of  24**,  and 
80  on.  Dalton,  in  England,  and  Gay  Lussac,  in  France, 
discovered  this  law  nearly  about  the  same  time;  the  for- 
muliB  in  which  they  expressed  it  were  slightly  diflerent; 
but  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  it  was  believed  that '  all  gases, 
whatever  be  their  density,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which 
they  hold  in  solution,  and  all  vapours,  undeigo  the  same 
diltttatioa  by  the  same  change  of  temperature.'  Rudbei^, 
Fouillet,  Regnault,  and  Magnus,  have  investigated  this 
subject  mora  recently ;  but  their  experiments  have  not 
established  the  ^th  of  Ga^  Lussac's  law.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  found  that  dry  air  does  not  Increase  in  bulk  by 
^8  of  its  volume  at  82°  P.,  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  S12"  F.  A  mean  of  all  the  experiments  gives  &e  increase, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  the  coefficient  of  dilatation  between  the 
freezing  and  boiUng  point  of  water  at  '36066  or  ^  of  the 
Volume  at  32°  F.  But  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  there 
are  180°,  in  Reaumur's  80",  and  in  the  Centigrade,  100°, 
between  the  fixed  points  ot  the  scale ;  hence,  the  amount 
of  expansion  for  one  degree  on  these  thermometers  is 
tivf  vhf>  respectively.   If  we  call  this  fraction 

a,  the  volume  at  the  freezing-point  v,  and  the  tempe- 
rature at  which  the  volume  is  sought  t,  this  latter  will 
be  V  (1  +  a  0,  a  and  t  depmdin^  on  the  thermometric 
scale  employed.  By  common  anthmetie  the  expansion 
between  any  two  pomts  of  the  scale  may  thus  be  easily 
found* 

Next,  the  researches  of  the  philosophers  mentioaed  above 
have  ^own,  i^at  all  gases  do  not  'undergo  the  same 
dilatation  by  the  same  change  of  tetnperature,'  as  Gay 
Lusstc  thought  For  hydr^en  and  carbonic  acid  the 
coeffidents  are  about  the  same  as  that  for  air,  while  for 
cyanogen  and  sulphuroas  add,  they  are  onuidmbly 
greater. 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which  recent  experiments 
have  proved  that  Gaj  Lussac'e  law  is  only  an  approximation 
to  the  truth.  The  coeffidput  of  expansion  of  air  from  the 
freezing  to  the  boihng  point,  is  -366S  under  the  ordinary 
barometric  pressure ;  mxt  it  does  not  remain  the  same  under 
an  pressures,  or  of  whatever  densi^  the  air  may  be.  The 
ftUowtng  table  from  R^^nlt  will  show  that  the  ooeffident 
Inereases  with  the  pressure,  and  does  not  remain  constant, 
ia  was  formeriy  enppoaed :— 


TemperatBTM  hj  Caotlgndo  TbarmooMtar. 

riMiiiii  V. 

14-uafc 

muiiiMMt. 

109-78 

149-31 

l'8648l 

174-36 

287-17 

1*86618 

866-06 

895-07 

1*86643 

874*67 

610*86 

1*86587 

876-28 

610'97 

1-86578 

760-00 

1-36650 

1678-40 

2286*09 

1*36760 

1692-53 

2306-23 

1-36800 

2144-18 

2924*04 

1-36894 

3656-66 

4992-09 

1-37091 

The  pressure  is  given  in  miDimetree  of  mercury,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  -039  of  an  English  inch.  If  the  pres- 
sure at  0°  be  109~"-72,  it- will  reouire  to  be  increased  to 
149™'31,  in  order  that  the  volume  may  remain  ttw 
same,  when  the  temperature  rises  to  100°  C. :  fiie  coefli- 
dent  in  that  case  is  -3648  of  the  Volume  at  uie  freeziDg>- 
point.  Other  gases  are  found  to  be  subject  to  the  asme 
law:  the  coefficient  becomes  greater  as  the  pressure  is 
increased. 

Air  is  pecuharly  useful  as  a  thermometrical  substance,  in 
consequence  of  its  lat^  coefficient.  The  absolute  dilatation 
of  mercury  is  small ;  and  when  that  fluid  is  enclosed  in  an 
envelope,  whose  rate  of  expansion  may  vary  with  (he  degree 
of  heat,  as  well  as  with  the  kind  of  glass  employed,  the 
indications  of  the  thermometer  cannot  alwaysOw  received 
with  perfect  confidence.  But  the  expansion  of  air  is  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  glass,  that  these  small  varia- 
tions have  scarcely  any  inSnence  upon  the  indicationa 
of  an  air-thermometer,  corrected  for  tne  expansion  of  ita 
envelope. 

On  the  properties  of  ur  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  we 
may  notice,  that  the  boilings-point  of  water  dejiends  on  iha 
presence  of  air  in  that  fluid.  When  water  is,  as  far  aa 
posnble,  deprived  of  air,  the  bdling-point,  even  under  a  vtaj 
feeble  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  has  been  known 
to  rise  above  130°  Centigrade.-  The  ellect  of  a  thin  film  of 
air  between  the  surface  of  a  glass  tube  and  the  mercury  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  will  be  considered  under  the  Bracite 
Barometeb. 

In  this  artide  we  have  considered  only  the  chemical 
and  medianical  properties  of  air.  The  constitution  of  the 
whole  mass  will  come  under  the  article  Athospbehb. 
To  complete  the  subject,  refer  to  Oxtobh,  Rbspiba 

TION,  COUBUGTIOR.  YBItTILAtlOV,  AcOUffriCS,  AERO- 
DYNAMICS ;  and  also  to  Turner's  Chemxatry,  eightii 
edition,  p.  199  \  Dixon,  Treatite  on  S^t^  Part  I. ;  and 
the  various  articles  on  {he  subject  Is  the  Snmfdl^aita 

Metrvpolitana. 

AIR-GUN.  An  instrument  for  projecting  bullets,  in 
which  the  moving  power  id  the  rush  of  condensed  air  allowed 

c 


to  eaoape,  instead  of  the  formation  of  gases  arinng  from  the 
ignition  of  gunpowder.  The  air-enn  and  the  common  gun 
an  therefore  tne  same  in  principle,  and  it  ii  only  necessary 
to  deeeribe  die  peetdiaritiei  of  its  mechanism. 

We  have  given  above  the  section  of  one  of  the  earlier  species 
vim  guns. 

In  &e  stock  of  the  gun  is  a  condensing  syringe,  the  pis- 
ton of  which  is  M  S,  by  means  of  which  sir  is  condensed 
into  the  cavity  C  S,  which  has  a  valve  opening  In^atds,  just 
behind  the  bullet  K.  The  barrel,  K  A,  is  open,  and  the 
bullet  (which  should  just  fit  the  banel)  is  inserted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  trigger,  O,  opens  the  valrc  behind  the 
bullet,  and  permits  the  rush  of  the  condensed  air,  which 
propels  the  bullet  forward.  The  moment  the  finger  is  with- 
drawn from  the  trigger,  the  air  doses  the  valve,  and  remains, 
aOmewhat  less  condensed  than  before,  for  the  next  discharge. 

The  same  prindple  has  been  varloudy  applied.  In  the 
uteaiine  aix-gnn,  thcfe  it  a  teaanoit-  of  hnlleta,  in  a  ehaomel 
QiiMr^baiTCl,onei^«liiahlstBnied  to  by  a  erttaMeal 


cock  pierced  by  a  tube,  which  in  one  position  is  a  continua- 
tion $1  the  reservoir  of  bullets,  and  in  another,  of  the  barreL 
Thus  by  turning  the  gun  upside  down  and  turning  the 
cock,  a  bullet  nils  into  it  frmn  the  reserx-oir,  whic^  on  re- 
turning the  cock,  is  of  course  in  the  band.  In  some  air- 
guns,  tiie  cavity  containing  the  condensed  air  is  a  htdlow 
copper  ball,  which  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  gun  after  con- 
densation. The  air-cane  is  so  called  because  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  walking-stick.  The  handle  contains  the 
condensed  air,  and  can  be  unscrewed  and  filled  by  a  separat* 
condensing  s^inf^e.  There  is  some  mention  of  an  instru- 
■ment  similar  in  pnnctple  to  the  Eur-gun  among  the  ancients ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mechanical  philo- 
sopher, who  lived,  B.C.  120,  at  Alexandria,  constructed  an 
instrument,  in  which  the  air,  by  its  elastic  force,  discbarged 
an  arrow  from  a  tube.  (Montuda,  HiHoire  det  JlfofA^mo- 
tiquet,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  The  inventicsi,  such  as  we  have  d«- 
scribedit,  is  ascribed  to  HariOt  a  natimof  lisieu^  in  FkaoMb 
whoii  juid  to  have  ptea^^  j^i^g^^Octd^K^V- 
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No  power,  but  oply  a  convenient  adaptation  of  power,  is 
guned  in  an  air-eun.  since  the  condensation  of  the  air  re- 
quires fitree.  If  the  arm  which  condenses  the  air  into  the 
cavity  omld,  without  exertion,  follov  the  bullet,  and  employ 
its  fwoe  only  in  fnshing  the  latter  onwards,  it  would  com- 
nranicate  the  vdoei^  which  the  bullet  would  receive  from 
the  gun,  before  as  raueh  fbree  had  been  expended  as  would 
be  reqidred  far  the  condensation ;  for  the  whole  force  em- 
ployed in  oveicomii^  the  £|iction  of  the  juston  would  be 
saved.  This  coosidwation  will  be  more  ftiuy  discussed  in 
the  article  Machine. 

The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  produced  from  gunpowder  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Hutton  to  be  about  1 000  times  that  of  com- 
mon air,  at  the  moment  when  it  is  produced.  And  the 
velocities  which  are  produced  by  different  forces  are  not  as 
the  forces  themselves,  but  as  the  square  roots  of  the  forces. 
Attending  to  this  consideration  only,  a  compression  of  forty 
atmotpheret,  as  it  is  called, — that  is,  a  condensation  of  fattf 
equal  bulks  of  air  into  one, — ^wouM  give  a  velocity  bearing  to 
that  of  gunpowder  Ubia  pcopwtion  of  the  square  root  of  40 
todiat  of  1000,  lor  ODe-flfth.  But  there  is  another  circum- 
stance to  be  attended  to.  The  gas  generated  frorn  gunpow- 
der quickly  expands  itself  into  many  times  its  first  dimensions, 
thereby  diminishing  its  elastic  force  in  the  same  proportion ; 
whereas,  if  the  cavity  be  laive,  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
the  cavit)'.  when  it  has  also  filled  the  barrel,  will  not  mate- 
rially alter  its  dastic  force.  Attending  to  this,  we  find,  by 
a  tough  calculation,  that,  from  the  pre(%ding  supposition,  we 
might  expect  to  l^ve  more  than  naif  the  velocity  of  gun- 
powder. The  air-gun  has  never  been  used  in  war,  on 
account  of  its  expense,  and  the  force  which  must  be  exerted 
to  condense  the  aii.  The  latter  objection  has  disappeared 
%mce  the  use  of  steam:  a  few  veiy  small  and  portable  en- 
gines kept  constantly  at  work  would  provide  ammunition 
for  a  large  anaiy.  For  great  guns,  the  use  of  condensed  air 
hu  never,  to  our  knowledge,  been  attempted:  in  fltct,  the 
air-gun  itsdf  has  always  bmn  considered  as  a  toy,  unless  in 
a  very  fow  eases,  where  it  has  been  the  instrument  of  private 
and  cowardly  revenue. 

AIR-PUMP.  A  philc»OT)hical  instrument  for  removing 
the  air  out  of  a  vessel.  We  shall  also  include  under  this 
bead  tbe  apparatus  for  forcing  more  air  into  a  vessel,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Condensing  Syringe,  as  the  two 
difiTer  very  slightly  in  thur  main  principle  and  simpleit  con- 
struction. 


AtoTOTeham  tlwflaedtHu  of  the  simplest  fonu  of  an  tx- 
ktauUng  and  of  a  eondnmng  syringe.  Both  eomnst  of  a 
tolbe  closed  at  one  end,  excepting  an  orifice  to  which  a  valve 
or  lid  is  attached.  A  piston,  with  a  rod  and  handle,  enters 
at  the  other  end,  and  can  be  moved  up  and  down  the  tube, 
llie  ptaton  is  not  oitirely  closed,  but  has  a  valve  tuning 
Uie  same  way  as  the  other  valve.  Both  are  attvihed  to 
Taiaols.  the  air  of  which  is  to  be  rarefied  or  condensed.  In 
ig.  1,  or  tha  axkausting  sjrrinee,  both  valves  open  Ufvards ; 
or  let  air  only  out  of  the  vessel  and  the  piston :  in  fig.  %  or 
tha  eondeoaing  syringe,  both  open  downwards,  or  let  air  only 
imto  the  vessel  and  the  pistivn. 

Let  the  whole  content  of  each  vessel  be,  for  example,  six 
times  aba.%  of  the  tube  of  the  syringe,  and  let  both  pistons  be 
Msbed  down.  We  first  take  the  exhausting  syringe.  The 
matant  tly  piitoa  kegina  to  rise,  there  is  do  air  between 
AMuIb,  thft-nhaAiftkqpiibail^  the  pmsranctf  the  ex- 


terior air,  while  the  air  in  the  vessel,  pressing  on  b  from  un* 
demeath  at  the  nte  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,'  raises  it,  and  the  air  in  the  vessel  is  thus  distributed 
between  the  vessel  and  the  tube.   If  we  call  th^  tube  one 
meeuun,  the  vessd  is  six  nuaturet;  to  that  the  air  which 
occupied  six  measures  now  ooDujnee  wvm,  or  is  only  six- 
sevenths  of  ita  former  ^naity.  When  the  piston  i»  returned 
again,  the  air  ia  the  tube  is  compressed,  but  cannot  return 
into  the  vessel,  because  ■  does  not  open  tnwuds.  By  the 
time  the  piston  has  returned  through  oiM-«eventh  of  its 
descent,  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  in  the  tube  aed  the 
external  ur  will  be  re-established;  and  by  tiietioK  the  piston 
has  descended  so  mutAi  forther  that  the  addiUonal  elastic 
force  acquired  from  compression  will  suffice  to  lift  the  valve 
A,  the  latter  will  open,  and  the  air  will  rush  out.   This  con- 
tinues until  the  piston  has  quite  returned  to  u.   That  is  to 
say,  after  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  the  air  in  the  vessel  has 
only  six-sevenths  of  the  density  which  it  bad  before  the 
stroke,  since  the  air  contained  in  six  measures  is  expanded 
into  seven  by  tiie  rise  of  the  piston .   Therefore  at  the  end  of 
the  second  stroke,  the  densi^  is  ^  of  f  or  4|,  that  is,  36 
measures  of  common  gur  wouM  veigh  as  much  as  49  of  the 
air  we  have  now  got  inside  the  vessel.   At  the  end  of  the 
third  stroke  the  density  is  }  of  f  |,  or  |iS-   Without  going 
farther,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth 
stroke,  the  density  <if  toe  rarefted  air  is  about  ^ ;  and  at 
the  end  of  100  strokes,  tt  would  take  about  five  million  of 
measures  of  the  rarefied  air  to  weigh  as  much  as  one  of  com- 
mon air.    But  long  befbre  this  time  a  Hmit  would  be  put  to 
the  exhaustion,  in  the  pntent  state  of  the  apparatus.  The 
air  in  the  vessel  oanoal  escape  into  the  tube  unless  it  has 
force  sufficient  to  lift  up  the  valve  B  ;  which  after  a  certain 
number  of  str^es  wiU  i^t  be  the  case,  for  the  elastic  force 
of  the  air  dimmishes  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  density, 
being  at  first  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  so  that  hj 
the  time  tiie  density  is  reduced  to      the  valve,  if  it  present 
a  sur&ce  of  one  square  inoh,  will  not  rise,  if  it  be  so  heavy 
as  half  an  ounce.   liCt  us,  dien,  suppose  b  to  he  fhstened  to 
the  piston  bv  a  loose  string,  so  kmg  that  it  becomes  tightened 
just  before  the  piston  reaches  its  greatest  height.  The  string 
will  then  open  titie  valve,  and  the  rarefoetion  wfll  take  plaoe 
as  usual. 

The  condensing  instrument  will  now  be  easily  understood. 
Let  tbe  piston  be  raised,  the  valves  will  then  be  open  ;  but 
the  moment  the  piston  begins  to  descend,  the  rash  of  air  out- 
wards will  shut  c,  and  the  whole  of  the  air  in  the  tube  will 
be  forced  into  the  vessel,  which  admits  it,  since  d  opens  in- 
wards. If  this  be  done  quickly,  so  that  hardly  any  air 
esci^pes,  seven  measures  of  air,  after  the  stroke,  will  occupy 
tbe  ipaee  filled  by  six  mewttma  beft»e  it;  so  &at  the  deBBil7 
of  the  air  im  the  vessel  will  be  | ;  or  rix  neasuret  of  etm- 
dmied  air  wiU  weigh  as  mueh  as  seven  of  commtm  air. 
When  tbe  piston  ntums,  air  nubes  in  thioagh  c,  and 

E»Bes  the  valve  n,  whicb  nevertheless,  unless  made  too 
avy,  does  not  open,  beoanse  it  is  pressed  with  a  greater 
flffce  from  witlm.  Id  evwy  succeeding  stroke  an  ad£tionaI 
measure  of  oommon  air  is  added  to  the  stock  already  con- 
tained in  the  voss^.  At  the  end  of  the  second  staroke  the 
density  is  | ;  at  the  md  of  the  third  {,  and  so  on.  Every 
succeeding  stroke  will  he  more  diffioilt;  for  the  air  con- 
tained between  c  and  n  in  the  descent  of  the  piston,  will  not 
force  D  open,  until  it  is  more  compressed  than  tbe  air  within 
the  vessel.  Also  the  condensation  increases  only  in  aritfa- 
metioal  progression,  while  the  corresponding  rarefoetion  in  the 
exhausting  syringe  takes  plaee  in  geometrical  progression. 
It  would  take  3.0,000,000  of  strokes,  all  but  one,  to  produce  a 
eondensatiim,  the  corresponding  rarefoetion  to  whicb  is 
gained  in  a  hundred.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  materials 
we  could  put  together  would  bear  such  a  pressure,  and  no 
force  we  could  exert  would  create  it 

The  exhausting  syringe  we  havedeacribed,  is,  in  prindple, 
the  common  air-pump.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
Cuthbertson's  air-pump,  containing  the  most  recent  material 
improvements. 

The  circular  plate  at  the  top  is  metal  ground  to  a  perfect 
plane  surfoce,  on  which  is  plarad  an  inverted  glass  jar,  from 
which  the  air  is  to  be  exhausted,  called  the  receiver,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  also  carefully  ground :  so  that  if  tbe 
plate  be  slightly  smeared  with  grease  and  the  receiver  placed 
upon  it,  the  junction  of  the  two  is  air-tight.  The  hole  in 
the  middle  of  the  plate  is  die  end  of  a  tube,  which  extends 
vertaoally  downwards  until,  curving  at  tbe.  bottom,  it  passes 
tbiwgh  the  *sBt  hesn  Mgi^iti^J»Sf^«^(^:^|i@nfar 
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of  each  of  which  it  communicates.  These  harreb  are  ex- 
hausting syringes,  the  construction  of  which  will  presently 
be  more  particularly  described :  they  are  worked  by  rack- 
worki  communicaLing  with  a  cog-wheel  and  handles,  space 
for  the  racks  to  play  being  cut  in  the  upper  wood-work  of 
the  apparatus.  On  the  \eit  are  the  gauges  for  ascertaining 
the  oegree  of  evhaustion  obtained,  and  at  a  is  a  place  for  a 
PBAR-GAUGU.  See  also  sypron-oauoe,  as  we  shall  here 
only  describe  the  most  commoD,  the  barometer-gauge.  The 
box  attached  to  the  under  beam  on  the  left  contains  mercury, 
out  of  which  rises  a  tube  and  a  graduated  scale,  as  in  the  ba- 
rometer. This  tube  passes  through  the  higher  wood-work, 
and  also  ends  in  the  orifice  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
plate,  so  that  the  communication  being  free,  the  air  in  the 
receiver,  and  that  in  the  tube  above  the  mercury,  arc  in  the 
same  state.  Hence  as  the  air  is  rarefied,  the  external  air 
will  force  some  mercury  up  the  tube,  and  the  height  to  which 
it  has  risen  wilt  shew  the  degree  of  rarefaction.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  that  the  common  barometer  being  30  inches 
high,  the  barometer-gauge  of  the  air-pump  etanda  at  20 
inches.  If  the  vacuum  were  complete,  the  baVometer-gauge 
would  be  a  common  barometer,  and  would  stand  at  3ii  inches: 
but  as  it  stands  only  at  20  inches,  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
the  receiver  is  equivalent  to  ]  0  inches  of  mercury,  or  one- 
third  of  that  of  the  exterior  ab.  Therefore  the  density  of 
the  air  in  the  receiver  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  exterior  air, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  air  have  been  removed. 

The  followingcut  shews  a  section  of  the  piston  rod,  as  well  as 
of  the  barrel.  The  tube  m  comes  from  tbe  receiver,  and  air  can 
be  admitted  by  it  into  the  barrel  when  the  rod  is  raised. 
The  rod  gg  passes  into  the  piston-rod  (which  is  hollow)  and 
works  stilHy  in  it,  being  however  unconnected  with  it  except 
by  iriction.  This  rod  consists  of  two  parts,  above  and  below 
I.,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  thick  enough  to  fill  the  orifice  in 
which  it  plays.  But  when  the  piston  descends,  the  conical 
juncture  of  the  thicker  and  thinner  parts  is  brought  upon 
this  oriflce,  and  shuts  it  close.  After  this,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  descent,  the  hollow  piston-rod  slides  downwards 
upon  the  rod  gg.  As  soon  as  the  piston  begins  to  ascend, 
the  rod  is  raised  with  it,  owing  to  the  friction,  so  far  as  the 
nut  o  will  let  it  rise,  aflef  which  the  piston-rod  slides  up  gg. 
We  have  here  the  lower  valve  of  the  exhausting  syringe, 
shut  during  the  descent  of  the  pision,  open  during  the 
ascent,  and  not  opened  by  the  force  of  the  air  from  under- 
■eath)  so  that  the  flinctioos  of  the  itiiog  which  we-suppoaed 


in  our  first  exemplification  are  performed.  A  little  higher 
up  the  barrel  we  find  the  piston,  as  better  shown  in  the  ad- 
joining figure.  The  external  part  is  a  partial  piston  not 
connected  with  the  piston-rod,  but 
fitting  closely  to  the  barrel.  The 
piston-rod,  when  rising,  fits  this  ex- 
actly, renders  it  air-tight,  and  causes 
it  also  to  rise.  But  when  the  piston- 
rod  is  descending,  it  will  not  cause 
the  descent  of  the  exterior,  and,  as  we 
have  called  it,  partial,  piston,  until  the 
projecting  shoulders  aa  (in  the  figure) 
come  upon  it ;  and,  as  these  bhoulders 
do  not  go  all  the  way  round,  the  pis- 
ton in  descending  is  not  air-tighL 
This  apparatus  supplies  the  place  of 
the  upper  valve,  being  air-tight  in 
the  ascent,  hut  not  so  in  tbe  descent 
Looking  above  the  piston,  we  find 
that  its  rod  works  in  metal  shoulders, 
the  interval  between  which  is  occu- 
pied by  tttiff*  leathers.  The  space 
above  the  leathers  opposite  to  o  is 
filled  with  oil,  which  is  communicated 
slowly  to  the  leathers,  and  also  to  tbe 
barrel  beneath.  From  tbe  latter, 
however,  it  is  imirediately  expelled 
by  the  rise  of  the  piston,  which  forces 
it,  as  well  as  the  air  in  the  barrel, 
through  the  channel  aa.  The  oil  and 
the  air  then  force  up  tbe  rod  in  the 
^  cavity  r,  which  rod,  working  in  eollars, 

answers  the  purpose  of  a  valve  Tha 
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«1  is  then  lodged  untQ  it  ii  eoUeoted  in  niffidcnt  qutntify 
to  flow  again  into  ttw  reseninr  at  t.  The  air  eM^ws  into 
the  exterior  atmoephem. 

Having  shovn  that  we  have  here  an  under  valve  shut 
during  the  descent,  and  open  during  the  ascent ;  with  an 
upper  valve  open  during  me  descent  and  shut  during  the 
ascent,  we  need  not  repeat  the  manner  in  which  the  rarefac- 
tion is  produced.  We  have  onl^  fiurther  to  notice,  that  a 
branch  from  the  main  tube  which  enters  the  receiver  is 
carried  through  the  under  wood>W(sk  in  fropt,  and  emerges 
at  B.  It  is  here  stopped  b;  a  screw ;  but  when  the  operator 
desires  to  restore  the  air  under  the  receiver,  he  opens  this 
sCTew,  upon  which  the  communication  between  the  exterior 
abnoqAnre  and  the  receiver  is  restored,  and  the  air  rushes 
in.  Id  tbt  perqwetiTe  figure,  a  cross  bar,  in.  which  the 
upper  parts  of  the  barrels  are  endoaed  to  stnngthen  tiiem 
in  their  position,  is  omitted  for  deaniMS. 

The  following  experiments  are  among  the  most  common 
of  those  shown  with  the  air-pump : — 1.  If  the  receiver  be 
open  at  both  ends,  and  the  upper  orifice  be  stopped  by  the 
hand, — on  exhaustion,  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  air  will 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  hand.  If  a  piece  of  bladder  be 
tied  tight  over  the  orifice,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the 
bladder  will  be  pressed  inwards,  and  will  finally  burst  with 
a  loud  noise.  The  pressure  of  the  air  is  also  proved  by  the 
experiment  of  the  hemispheres,  described  in  the  article 
Air. 

2.  The  weight  of  the  air  is  proved  by  exhausting  a  copper 
ball  furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  which  is  shut  before  the 
ball  is  removed  from  the  aur-pump.  It  will  then  be  found  to 
weigh  less  than  befbre  the  exhaustion  was  made. 

3.  The  presence  of  air  in  various  substances  may  be  de- 
tected. A  glass  of  liquid  placed  under  the  receiver  will  give 
out  bubbles  of  air  as  soon  as  the  exhaustion  begina.  A 
shrivelled  avide  will  be  restored  to  apparent  fireshness  by  the 
expansion  the  air  which  it  contains ;  but  wUl  resume  its 
original  appearance  when  the  air  is  allowed  to  return. 

4.  The  elasticity  of  air  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  bladder 
under  the  receiver,  not  distended,  &nd  the  mouth  of  which 
is  tied  up.  On  exhausting  the  receiver,  the  air  contained  in 
the  bladder  will  expand  it  more  and  more,  as  more  of  the 
pressure  from  the  exterior  is  removed ;  and  the  bladder  will 
nnaUy  burst  from  the  interior  pressure.  If  a  hole  be  made 
in  the  smaller  end  of  an  ^g,  which  is  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver, the  small  bubble  of  air,  which  is  always  fijund  in  the 
lai^er  end.  will,  its  expansion.  Same  out  the  contents  of 
the  egg. 

The  first  vacuum  was  niade  by  Tcnricelli  (see  Tonni- 
OLL1,  BAKOHBTn),  but  the  first  air-pump  was  constructed 
by  Otto  von  Guericke,  who  exhibited  it  pubhcly  at  the  Im- 
perial Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1654.  It  was  an  exhausting 
syringe,  attached  underneath  a  spherical  glass  receiver,  and 
worked  somewhat  hke  a  common  pump.  The  syringe  was 
eatirely  immersed  in  water  to  renoer  it  air-tight.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Boyle  constructed  an  air-pump  in  which  the 
syringe  was  so  far  improved  that  the  water  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  also  first  applied  rack  work  to  the  syringe. 
The  second  syringe  and  the  barometer-gauge  were  afterwards 
added  by  Hawksbee,  and  several  nunor  improvements  were 
made  by  Gravesande  and  Smeaton.  All  the  alterations 
which  lave  been  made  since  tiie  time  of  the  inventicni,  how- 
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ever  impoitant,  relate  to  ibe  mechanism  only,  and  not  to  tbt 

principle  on  which  the  pump  ac^ 

We  give,  in  the  preceding  column,  a  drawing  of  a  more 
portable  and  less  expensive  species  of  air-pump,  which,  after 
what  we  have  said,  will  need  no  description. 

The  small  plate  behind  the  receiver  is  for  another  smaL 
receiver  in  which  a  gauge  is  placed.  This  gauge  is  nothing 
more  than  a  common  barometer,  which  falu  with  the  diioi- 
nution  of  pressure  from  the  air  in  the  recei\'er,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  common  barometer  when  the  pressure  of  the  ate- 
rior  air  is  lessened  by  a  change  of  weather. 

For  further  details  see  Hutton's  Miiihematical  Dictionary, 
Bncyclopeedia  MetropoUtanat  article  'Pneumatics.'  Lard- 
ner's  Cydcpttdiat  article  *  Pneunutica.*  Bio^  3Vut^  de 
Phytique,  I  127. 

AIR,  in  miuio.  HgniflesJUUMfy;  theterms  are  gynom- 
mous;  it  hein^  uncwrstood  that  by  both  words  is  meant 
succession  of  single  scHmds  in  measured  time. 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  very  uncertain.  The  Delia 
Crutca  Dictiomiry  qaoteB  Redi,  who  died  in  1698,  as  the 
first  who  used  the  term  in  a  muucal  sense ;  but  had  the 
compilers  of  that  ponderous  work  been  more  diligent  in  their 
research,  they  would  have  discovered  that  aa  eminent  writer 
of  their  own  country,  Zarlino,  in  his  JstituUoni  Harmoniche 
iVmetiOt  1589),  had  employed  it  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  earlier.  It  is  fbimd  in  Morley's  Introduction  and  in 
Bacon's  Esgayt,  both  of  which  were  published  in  1597; 
and,  about  the  same  time,  Shakspeare  introduced  it  in  his 

The  term  cm-,  as  empbved  in  music,  is  most  hkely  not 
derived  fhnn  anywnd  that  bean  the  same  meaning,  Init  had 
its  origin,  we  luive  ventured  to  snmuse,  in  a  pure  meta- 
phor, which  owed  its  birth  to  the  perception  m  a  certain 
resemblance  between  elemental  air  and  melody  (or  mu^cal 
air)  in  the  qualities  of  %htness  and  buoyancy,  elemental  air 
occupying  the  upper  part  of  our  sphere,  as  melody  ocoupiss 
the  upper  part  m  music.  And  here  it  is  necessary  to  our 
hypotiiesis  to  state,  that  the  term  oir  certainly  was  not  ap- 
plied to  musical  purposes  till  long  after  harmony,  or  music 
in  parts,  was  commonly  practised,  and  treated  as  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  art. 

Rousseau  says  that  the  name  of  air  is  given  to  all  melo- 
dies, to  distinguish  them  from  recitative.  M.  Suard,  in  the 
EncyclopSdie  Mithodiijue,  mildlv  censures  this  opinion, 
and,  with  some  hesitation,  offers  the  following  definition : — 
a  piece  of  musio.  composed  of  a  certain  number  <tf  melodioiu 
phrases,  united  in  a  regular  symmetrical  fbrm,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  key  in  which  it  Wan.  Sulzer  has  followed 
M.  Suard ;  so  has  Pietro  Lichtentml ;  but,  without  otgecting 
to  his  definition,  we  consider  the  common  and  simple  one 
the  best, — namely,  that  succession  of  single  sounds,  regu- 
lated by  the  laws  of  musical  rhythm,  which  constitutes  what, 
in  homely  language,  is  called  a  tune.  [See  Rhythm.] 

Air  is,  allowedly,  the  most  important  of  the  constituents 
of  music.  A  composition  may  be  replete  with  learned  and 
ingenious  harmony,  may  abound  in  fhgue,  in  imitation,  and 
all  the  contrivances  of  science,  but  without  good  melody  will 
never  appeal  to  the  heart,  and  seldom  afford  any  gratification 
to  the  ear.  Haydn  carried  this  opinion  so  for  as  to  say, 
'  Let  your  air  be  good,  and  your  compositicm,  whatever  it 
may  be,  wiU  possess  beauty,  and  must  certainly  please.* 
Air  is  in  music  what  design  and  outiine  are  in  the  sister  art 
of  painting :  harmony  is  the  filling  up,  and  the  colouring.  (See 
Marcello's  Pr^ace  to  At«  Psalms,  quoted  in  an  article  on  An- 
cient Cheek  Musio,  in  No.  V.  of  the  Philological  Museum.) 

The  Greeks  had  many  kinds  of  airs,  which  they  called 
names,  or  songs ;  and  we  learn  from  the  work  of  Philodemus 
on  Music,  recovered  firom  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  that 
every  trade  and  occupation  had  its  No/ioi,  or  appropriate 
airs,  which  were  played  or  sung  to  tiie  workmen  while  th^ 
laboured. 

The  various  kinds  of  airs,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal, 
will  be  found  under  their  di^ent  heads.  [See  Allemand, 
Barcarollb,  &C.3  In  music  composed  for  the  theatre, 
and  which  is  constantly  introduced  mto  the  concert-room, 
are  the  fidlowing  varieties  air.  de^gnated  by  Italian 
denominations.  vLe. — 

1.  The  Aria  di  Caratten  icharai^en^  air),  which  is 
distinguished  by  force  and  energy  of  expression,  and  by 
dramatic  effect 

2.  The  .^rta  Parlante  ispeaking  air},  which  is  rather 
declaimed  than  sung,  and  is  best  suited  to  the  bt^o,  or 
eomio  porfimnei.  ^^.^.^^^  GoOglC 
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3.  The  Aria  d£  Caniabile  (tinging  ait'),  a  tender,  pathetio 
.'r,  caUiDg  forth  tUe  expression  and  taste  of  the  singer. 

4.  The  Aria  di  Braoura  (literally,  air  of  courage,  or  a 
Uxhing  air),  an  air  in  which  the  performer  displays  his 
powers  of  execution,  and  seeks  rather  to  astonish  than  please. 

AIR-BLADDER,  in  ichthyology,  a  peculiar  organ  with 
which  the  great  majority  of  fishes  aie  pnmded,  and 
viiieh  they  an  enahled  to  adapt  the  speoifle  giavi^  <tf  their 
bodiea  to  Ute  various  pressures  of  the  lupeiineumbent  water 
at  diffiBtmtd^rths.  Geaeridly  spedtlng.  the  specifle  ^tI^ 
of  die  zDUflcles,  cardlaffes*  ^.t  or.  if  we  may  he  permitted  to 
UK  the  expression,  of  the  flesh,  of  0shes,  diffen  in  no  sen- 
sible deg^  from  that  of  the  element  in  which  they  retide ; 
but  it  will  be  observed,  tiliat  this-speciftc  gravity  cannot  be 
altered  at  the  option  of  the  animal:  hence  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  peculiar  contrivance  to  enable  the  individual 
to  adapt  itself  to  tbe  varied  and  rapid  change  of  circum- 
stances, to  which  fishes,  above  all  ottier  animals,  are  parti- 
cularly subject.  This  important  object  is  acoomplished  by 
means  of  the  organ  usually  called  uie  aiisbtadder,  because 
it  serves  as  a  receptacle  fbr  a  certain  (quantity  of  air,  by  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  which  the  alteration  in  the  animat*s 
weight,  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  fluid,  is  ac- 
complished. The  vessel  itself  is  composed  of  a  lengthened 
sack,  sometimes  pimple,  as  in  the  common  perel^  eemetimea 
divided  into  two  or  more  oorapartments,  by  a  latraal  or  trans- 
verse lig^ire,  as  In  the  ttoiit  and  salmon,  and,  at  other 
times,  nmished  vitti  appendUces,  more  w  less  numerous 
according  to  the  narticular  species.  In  Eitl  cases,  it  Is  com- 
posed of  a  thick  mtemal  coat  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  of  a 
very  thin  external  coat ;  the  whole  being  enveloped  tn  the 
general  covering  of  the  intestines. 

The  modifications  of  this  organ  are  infinitely  varied  in 
diflbrent  genera  and  species  of  flshea.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  instances,  it  hAS  no  external  opening,  and  the  air 
with  which  it  is  ftrnnd  distended  is  believed  te  be  produced 
by  the  secretion  of  a  certain  glandular  oi^an,  with  which 
't  is  in  all  these  cases  provided.  In  Itesh-water  fishes,  the 
air-bladder  communicates  sometimes  with  the  CBsophagus, 
and  sometimes  with  the  stomach,  by  meaiui  of  a  small 
tube ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  instances,  in  which  it  has  a  direct  external  communi- 
cation with  the  intestines,  the  secreting  glands  above-men- 
tioned do  not  exist ;  thus  glvhig  us  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  its  functions  and  uses  are  not  unironnty  the  same  in 
all  the  different  classes  of  fishes.  A  very  limited  numbw  of 
species,  among  others  the  common- eel,  have  air-bladders, 
not  only  opening  by  an  external  duct,  but  likewise  provided 
with  secreting  glands ;  and  thus  occupying  an  intermediate 
station  between  tbe  two  larger  classes,  at  least  ae  ikr  as  the 
nature  and  functions  of  this  organ  are  concerned. 

In  general,  all  fishes  which  enjoy  great  powers  of  loco- 
motion, and  have  occasion  to  pass  through  various  degrees  of 
superincumbent  pressure  in  their  rapid  transitions  fnm  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  oeean,  are  provided  with  this  im- 
portant organ ;  and  so  indispensable  is  it  In  their  economy, 
that  those  which,  fo^  the  sake  of  experiment,  have  been  de- 
.  prived  of  it,  have  sunk  helpless  to  the  bottom,  and  thne 
remained  inca^hle  of  moving,  or  even  of  maintaining  their 
equilibrium.  But  to  fishes  whose  habito  and  oivanuation 
confine  them  either  to  the  sarfiu»  of  the  water  or  to  tbe  bottom 
of  the  sea.  and  which,  there fbre,  do  not  require  to  pass 
through  different  depths,  or  to  encounter  different  degrees  of 
pressure,  the  possession  of  an  air-bladder  is  by  no  means  so 
essentially  requisite.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  the  dif- 
Ibrent  species  of  rays  and  pleuronectes  or  flat  fish,  such  as 
skates,  soles,  turbots,  brills,  &c.,  which  live  only  upon  the 
coasts  and  sand-banks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  as  well 
as  the  mackerel  and  others  which  find  their  food  entirely 
at  the  surface,  have  no  air-bladder ;  and  so  small  is  the  rela- 
tion of  this  otherwise  importantorgan  to  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  flshee,  that  we  sometimes  find  it  present  in  one  species, 
and  wantins  altogether  in  another  of  the  same  genus. 

Some  zoou^ists  have  supposed,  tiiat  the  air-bladder  may 
be  «amected  with  the  respiration  of  fishes,  and  have  ad- 
duced facts  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which  certainly  render 
it  extremely  probable.  At  present,  however,  nothing  cer^ 
tain  is  known  upon  the  subject.  Fishermen  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  ftincttons  of  the  air-bladder, 
or.  as  they  most  commonly  call  it,  the  swim.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  perforate  this  vessel  witii  a  fine  needle  in  cod, 
ud  odier  spedes  whieh  require  to  be  brought  fresh  to 
maikfC  ■onwtiniei  fton  %  yay  gmt  distuee.   By  this 


operation,  the  oonflned  air  is  allowed  to  esoape,  and  the  flsi 
oonstrained  to  remain  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  their  wdl-boats, 
where  they  hve  for  a  very  considerable  period.  Cod-sounds, 
which  are  bmught  in  great  quantities  from  Newfou^land, 
are  nothing  mote  than  Uie  salted  air-bladders  of  tfawse  fishes. 
The  Iceland  fishermen,  as  well  as  those  of  America,  prepare 
isinglass  of  a  very  excedlant  anality  fjxan  ood -sounds,  ttunigh 
they  are  not  acquainted  witn  the  method  of  dariiVinff  it. 
whuh  the  Rosstans  praotiia  in  preparii^  that  aitielB  iko» 
the  soond  at  tho  tUugeaa.  [Be*  IaiiroLAn.1 

AIR-CELLS,  in  ^ants,  are  cavities  in  flw  leaves  or  stuns, 
or  other  parts,  oontaming  air.  In  waterplants  they  have  a 
very  definite  fctm,  and  are  built  up  of  litue  venoles  of  eelln* 
lar  tissue,  with  as  much  regularity  as  tbe  walla  of  a  bouse ; 
they,  no  doubt,  enable  tbe  idant  to  float.  Their  anatomi- 
cal  structure  flrequently  exhibits  one  of  the  moat  faeautiiiil 
of  microscopic  objcoto.  In  plante  which  do  not  float,  their 
form  is  less  definite ;  they  often  appear  to  be  mere  lacera- 
tions of  a  mass  of  cellular  substance,  and  their  ofajeet  is 
unknown ;  well-known  instances  of  their  presence  are  tbe 
ehambers  in  the  pith  of  the  walnut-tree,  and  tlw  tubular 
cavities  in  the  stem  of  the  bamboo,  and  otber  grasses. 

AIR-PLANTS  are  so  called  because  they  possess  tiw 
power  ol  living  for  a  e(aisiderable  time  'if  suspended  in  av 
without  bejng  m  contact  with  any  substance  from  which  they 
can  ahsort)  fbod.  It  is,  howaw,  a  mistake  to  sq^poas  that 
tiiese  plants  are  natural^  suspended  freely  in  the  sir ;  snd 
that  sueb  a  ntuation  ja  nat  in  whieh  ihey  will  tlitne;  they 
will  only  exist  in  air  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  aoeordiDg 
to  the  species  and  to  other  elronmstaiKeB,  bat  in  the  and  fliBy 
will  perish. 

Th«re  are  two  dillbrent  tribes  to  whidi  the  name  of  air- 

Elante  has  been  applied ;  of  wfaioh  one,  containing  the  moss* 
ke  Titlmdsia  iumouIs;,  which  bangs  in  foateona  from  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  hot  damp  forests  of  tropical  America ; 
and  the  fr^rant  7.  xipkioides,  which  adorns  the  balconies 
of  the  houses  in  Buenoa  A^res,  is  called  bv  botanists  Brome- 
HacM;  the  other,  abounding  in  species  of  the  most  different 
nature  and  appearance,  is  named  Orchidem.  It  is  to  the 
latter,  almost  exclusively,  that  the  gardener  has  hitherto 
turned  his  attention,  and  that  the  follmring  remarks 

Not  very  many  years  ago,  the  coltivalka  of  air-plaBts  ef 
the  ^TnAu  tribe  was  sni^wsea  to  be  attotded  with  iasnpazaUe 
diffieultifls:  and  of  the  many  hondreda  of  beautifbl  species 
that  are  nnind  fat  ibrrign  oonntries,  soarosly  an^  wen 
known  in  Europe,  except  from  drawings,  bad  descnptiaoi, 
and  imperfiect  dried  specimens.  The  method  of  growmv 
them  was  so  entirely  unknown,  that  no  one  vret  cxjmi^ 
to  jpreserve  a  speciee  beyond  a  few  months  after  ita  unpop- 
tetion.  The  application  of  physiolofrical  prindples  has, 
however,  at  length  overcome  all  difficulties  to  so  great  a 
degree,  that  orektdeotts  air-plants  have  become  eomparattv^ 
common  in  the  hot-houses  of  our  public  and  private  gardeais. 
Here,  too,  tiiey  fleuriah  in  all  their  natural  freshness,  and 
they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  suspeoded  in  the  drawing-- 
rooms of  the  richer  inhatntants  criF  tiiis  country,  as  thqr 
Uhdc  have  been  la  the  houses  of  the  Qiinese ;  a  pmpoae  ibr 
which  the  surpassing  beauty  and  ddickns  fiagnnaa  <tf 
muT  lender  than  particnlaify  well  adapted. 

The  native  eoontiT  of  ftese  curious  phmts  is  wfaerevar  a 
climate  is  found  in  whieh  heat  and  moiBture  are  in  exeasa. 
Within  the  tropics  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  damp 
and  ahady  foreste,  by  the  side  of  fountains,  within  reach  of 
the  spray  of  waterfalls,  perched  upon  the  branches  of  trees, 
or  chnging  to  rooks  and  stones  by  means  of  their  long  and 
writhing  roote.— creeping  among  moss,  rearing  their  flowers 
in  the  midst  of  In-akes  and  other  moisture-loving  tribes, — in 
all  such  situations  they  are  found  in  abundance.  But  in 
those  regions  where  the  heat  is  aooompanied  by  periodical 
dryness,  as  the  open  {dains  of  India,  and  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa,  they  an  inmost  entirely  unknown. 
The  principal  statioiu  for  warn  are  the  woods  of  Brazil  and 
Peru,  the  lower  mowitains  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies.  Ma- 
dagascar, and  the  >4)ou^S  i^nds,  the  damp  jungle  t3S 
Nipal,  and  the  whda  of  ilio  Indian  Aiohipelago ;  in  Java 
alone  neariy  three  hundred  species  have  been  diKOvered.  In 
that  country  they  are  described  as  ovnrunninff  the  trees  by 
thousands  in  mountain  fi»es^  choked  up  by  huge  cUmbeia 
and  a  rich  undergrowth  oi  gigantio  grasses,  while  not  a  ray 
of  sunlight  can  enter  to  diWH  the  dwnp  and  gloom. 

Such  are  the  condittons  Vnder  which  air-plants,  <^  the 
kind  now  described,  naturally  thrive;  1.  high  tempemton; 
a,  diffiiaed  light*  like  that  of  a  s^siy,cm4L«4  not  diiMt 
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aoilu  light;  3.  a  great  degree  of  dampness;  and.  4.  a  perfect 
ftttedom  from  stagnant  water  round  their  roots ;  for  on  Uie 
trunks  of  tr«es  or  on  stones  and  rocks  no  water  oan  lodge, 
and  all  the  moisture  they  receive  must  necessarily  be  in  toe 
fbrm  c£  vapour  or  of  falling  rain,  ^d  it  is  to  circumstances 
of  thb  nature  that  the  gardener  has  chiefly  to  attend.  Damp, 
shade,  heat,  and  sood  drainage  will  be  his  ot^ects ;  the  three 
finrmer  will  cause  nim  no  trouble,  but  the  latter  will  require 
hUD  to  altar  entirely  his  usual  mode  of  ciiltiTation.  Instead 
of  oonaidering  in  vnat  kind  of  wul  bia  air-^lanta  are  to  ha 
plaoed,  ha  wm  endeavour  to  di^iue  with  koI*  and  to  supply 
its  pUiee  with  bits  of  rotten  wood,  chopped  moss  in  very 
smmil  quantities,  fragnunts  of  half-baked  pottery,  such  as 
gaiden-'pots,  and  thelike. 

Theae  are  the  paints  whiidi  enable  modern  gardeners  to 
obtain  a  certain  degree  of  Buecess,  But  equaT  at  least  in 
importance  to  all  of  mnn  is  a  cireumatance  of  whioh  they  are 
only  just  beginning  to  be  aware,  namely,  that  air-plants  and 
all  other  tropical  pknts  require  a  season  of  repose  and  oesfto- 
tion  from  vigorous  growth.  If  a  gardener  were  to  be  told  that 
he  ought  to  keep  bu  vines  or  his  peaches  growing  inoeesantly 
without  any  season  of  rest,  he  would  consider  his  i^viser  either 
a  madman,  or  an  ignorant  pretender ;  and  yet  he  himself 
commits  the  same  capital  error  with  his  hothouse  and  ^reen* 
hoDse  plants.  He  is  incessantly  endeavouring  to  maintain 
the  perpetml  spzinff  of  the  poets,  and  ha  wonders  that  his 
plants  an  aicU^  wa  bamn.  This  arises  fiom  mlsunder- 
ftttfl'^'T'g  the  wul-known  fact,  that  there  is  no  winter  in  hot 
coontriea.  It  is  true  duit  in  equatorial  regions  there  is 
neither  frost  nor  snow,  and  that  in  many  climates  there  is 
oo  cdbd  season— -but  it  does  not,  therefco'e,  follow  that  plants 
have  no  season  of.rep08e.  The  fact  is,  that  within  the  tro- 
pes, or  in  those  latitudes  where  frost  and  snow  and  periodical 
cold  are  unknown,  the  season  of  rest  is  the  dry  season.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  vegetation  is  arrested  by  a  parching  air 
and  a  fervid  sun ; .  the  current  of  Ufe  in  the  trees  of  the  forest 
beoomes  languid,  herbs  lose  their  stems  and  disappear,  leaves 
dxof  from  the  branches,  soaroely  a  blossom  oan  burst  Uuough 
the  hard  soaly  rind  that  enctanpasses  it,  and  all  nature  wean 
an  air  of  desolation ;  plants  are  then  in  a  state  of  rest  ana- 
logous  to  that  to  which  they  m  subjected  by  the  winters  oS 
Surope.  But  after  a  season  rain  begins  to  fall,  at  first 
g«ntW,  as  if  to  excite  the  nascent  buds  and  to  prepare  them 
fbr  ue  rapid  develoianent  which  they  are  presently  to  im- 
dezgo;  as  it  becomes  more  abundant,  the  dry  and  heated 
ground  reeks  w^  the  ceaseless  showers ;  the  whole  country 
IS  enTek|>ed  in  vapour ;  grass  and  herbs  start  up  in  the  fields 
utddothe  them  with  vtfdure.  leaves  burst  forth  upon  the 
trees,  flowers  expand — and  the  air-  plants,  which  had  huns 
dnrine  tiut  dry  season  from  the  branches  like  withered, 
shapSess  things,  are  roused  frran  their  slumbw,  fill  them- 
selves  with  moisture,  and  n^iidly  partie^>at0  in  the  general 
bnse  of  vegetation. 

lliis  it  IS  to  which  the  gardener  should  attend ;  it  is  this 
which  explains  the  difference  between  the  success  of  one 
cultivatar  and  another ;  and  it  is  to  a  knowledge  of  this, 
taken  in  cotyunctionwitiitlu  circumstances  before  explained, 
tiut  we  owe  the  remarkable  improvement  that  has  taken 
idaoe  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  these  plants  in  Great 
Britain. 

For  ftuther  inRnmation  upon  this  subject,  see  Dr,  lindley's 
Obaervatioru  in  the  Transactioru  of  the  HorHcuUural  So* 
detff,  voL  i,,  New  Series,  p.  42,  and  the  latter  volumea  oi  the 
SoUtnieai  Regitter.   [See  Orchidaou.] 

AIR-VESSELS,  in  plants,  are  what  botanists  call  spiral- 
vessels.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  these  are  the  only 
parts  through  whiui  air  is  conveyed  into  the  vegetable  sys- 
tem,  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
die  sir  that  they  oontain  consists  of  a  larger  proportion  of 
oxygm  than  atmospheric  air.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  aotioBof  these  vessels  is  m(»e  than  local,  and  it  iscertEitn 
that  air  has  toloably  tree  access  to  many  parts,  as  the  leaves, 
br  exam^,  by  means  entirely  indepeiuent  of  the  spiral 
vess^   [See  TissuB  or  Plants.] 

AIItE,  a  river  which  rises  on  the  mxth  side  of  Malhaih, 
a  viUs^  in  the  parish  of  Kurkby  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yoricshire,  and  about  six  miles  east-  of  Settle.  The  soiuve 
of  this  river  is  a  sheet  of  water  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, called  Malham  Tarn.  From  this  basin  the  stream 
fudies  in  a  tonrnt  down  a  highly  picturesque  rocky  chasm, 
and  falls  through  a  distance  of  150  feet  to  tne  valley  of  Aire 
dale.  Flowing  then  In  a  south-east  direction  for  about  thirty 
nibs*  it  passes  tbnugh  Leeds*  where  it  becomes  navigable  j 


and  twelve  miles  fiirtiier  on.  at  Ca^eford,  a  \  illage  thr% 

miles  north-west  of  Fontefract,  it  fi>nns  a  junction  with  tbs 
river  Calder.  The  united  stream  holds  then  an  easterl) 
Qourse  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  maiket-town  o* 
Snaith,  when  it  runs  nearlv  north-east  for  five  miles  to  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Ouse,  a  little  below  the  village  of 
Armin.  Thus  augmented,  the  stream  then  takes  the  name 
of  the  Humbbr.  and  flows  past  the  town  of  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  into  the  German  Ocean. 
AIRE  AND  CALDER  NAVIOATION.  [See  Cu- 

DWlJ 

AIRE,  a  town  in  the  former  province  of  Artois,  and  the 
present  department  of  Pas  de  Calais  (Straits  of  Calais), 
stands  on  tne  Lys,  (which  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent,)  and 
is  about  nine  or  ten  miles  S.  E.  of  St  Omer,  with  wUch  it 
communicates  by  a  canal.  It  is  a  neat  town  and  well  pared, 
but  situated  in  a  low  marshy  soil.  It  is  adorned  with  foim- 
tains,  which  are  so  many  natural  jets ;  the  water,  on  dig- 

?'ng  to  the  depth  of  160  feet,  rises  rapidly  to  the  suirface. 
he  chief  trade  of  the  tuwn  is  in  linens  and  fUstians ;  it  also 
makes  tiles  and  soap.  Aire  is  a  fortified  town  of  the  third 
class,  and  of  considerable  importance  for  defence  ■  its  popu- 
laUon  is  above  9000.  Aire  was  the  birthplace  of  MaUebianche. 
It  is  in  60"  38'  N.  lat.,  2"  23'  E.  long. 

There  is  another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Xiandea,  on  tiie  Biver  Adour  j  but  it  is  now  a  pjagB 
of  small  importance,  with  a  population  of  above  4000.  This 
place  was  once  the  residence  of  Alaric,  king  of  ttie  Goths ; 
and  is  Uie  ancient  Tiaa  JtUii,  or  Aiuret.  It  is  in  43" 
N.  Ut,,  14'  W.  long. 

AISLE,  or  A1&,  (in  Architecture,)  indirectly  from  the 
Latin  word  ala,  a  wingi  through  the  French  aile,  whioh  has 
the  same  signification.  In  French,  this  term  is  applied  to 
the  outlying  and  retummg  ends  of  a  building,  which  we 
distinguish  by- its  English  equivalent,  wing;  such  are  the 
columned  ends  of  the  front  of  the  Post-Office,  and  the  ad- 
vanced flanks  of  the  Pimlico  palace  in  London.  We  apply 
the  term  aisle  to  the  lateral  divisions  or  passages  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  church, — those  psots  which  lie  between  the  flank 
walls  and  the  piers,  pillars,  or  columns,  wliich  flank  the 
nave,  or  grand  central  division, — when  the  structure  is  so 
arranged.  Sometimes,  but  incorreetly,  witii  r^erenee  to 
modem  churches  and  chapels  in  this  country^  the  mere  pas- 
sages or  oorridoTs  which  run  bet«'een,  and  give  access  to 
the  i>ews,  are  o^ed  usies.  Still  more  incorrectly,  some 
writers,  and  even  ecclesiastical  writers,  have  called  all  the 
longitudinal  divisions  of  the  body  of  a  church*  aisles,  thus 
including  the  nave  under  a  da^;nation  which  belongs  only 
to  its  adjuncts  and  accessories. 

The  oivtaion  of  a  church  into  what  we  terra  nave  ana 
aisles  arose  simply  out  of  the  difficulty  which  existed 
of  spanning  a  great  breadth  with  a  roof  without  some  in- 
.  termediate  support ;  and  thus  the  greater  Constantinian 
churches  or  basilicas  of  Rome  were  built  with  four  rows  of 
columns,  formmg  Ave  longitudinal  divisions ;  that  is,  with 
two  aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  This  was  imitated  in 
subsequent  structures,  and  the  metropohtan  churches  of 
Milan  and  Paris  were  built  in  five  divisions,  or  with  finur 
aisles,  as  they  exist  at  the  present  time.  That  the  custom 
of  arranging  the  interiors  of  chnrches  with  aisles,  continued 
long  after  £e  necessity  for  using  the  props  which  form  them 
ceased,  may  be  rendered  clear  by  reference  to  the  following 
^t.  Most  of  our  cathedrals  and  greater  churches  in  this 
country  are  of  later  date  than  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall, 
which,  without  intermediate  support,  spans  a  greater 
breadth  than  most  of  them  can  boast  of ;  and  ^et  they  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  ell  divided  into  nave  and  aisles. 

In  some  EngUsh  bo<dis,  though  perhaps  in  none  of  the 
present  century,  this  term  vrill  be  found  written  without  the 
a — isle. 

AISNE,  in  France,  one  of  the  many  streams  whqae 
waters  ultimately  swell  the  current  Of  the  Seine.  It  rises 
just  to  the  west  of  a  <diwn  of  hills  which  form  the  western 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Meuse ;  and,  after  a  course  of 
above  1 50  miles,  first  to  the  north  by  west,  and  then  to  the 
west  by  south,  joins  the  Oise,  just  above  CompiSgne.  It 
flows  past  St.  Menehould,  Vouziers,  Rethel,  Qiist  below 
which  it  becomes  navigable,)  and  Soissons.  The  chief  com- 
modities floated  down  it  are  wood  for  fuel,  and  timber.  It 
has  been  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  unite  the  Aisne  to  the 
Meuse  by  a  canal.  This  river  gives  name  to  a  department 
which  lies  between  those  of  Ardennes  and  Mame  on  the  east, 
'and  of  Somme  And  Oise  on  ihe  Vrat;  ^md-ia-bMHuled  OQ 
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fte  south  hy  that  of  Seme  and  ATame,  and  on  ihe  north 
except  where  it  touches  the  ft^ntier)  by  that  of  Nord.  It 
wntains  2830  square  miles,  and  bad,  in  1861,  a  population 
of  about  658,989  persons.  It  sends  four  deputies,  and  is 
snbdivided  into  five  arrondissements.  It  includes  portions 
of  the  ancient  Pieardy,  Isle  of  France,  and  Champagne ; 
and  is  travened  hr  die  Oise  in  the  nor^  the.Aisne  in  the 
oentret  and  the  lume  in  the  south.  Yarious  tributaries 
of  these  stzeama  water  and  the  Sambre,  the  Somme, 
and  the  Eseavt  (Sdielde)  also  rise  in  tins  deirartment.  The 
Burfoce  generally  consists  of  undulating  plains ;  there  are 
no  hills  more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  most  fertile  parts  are  the  high  table  lands.  Chalk 
in  the  south,  rock  suitable  fta  millstone,  building  stone, 
slates  and  tur£  8ec.  arc  found  in  this  department  The 
quantity  of  forest  land  is  considerable,  ^nd  the  oil  of 
toe  beech  mast  brines  in,  in  some  years,  as  much  as 
20,000/.  The  a^ciUtural  produce  of  the  department  is 
abundant.  The  mhabitants  export  two-thirds  of  their  har- 
Test ;  and  more  oxen,  horses,  and  sheep,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  district,  are  reared  than  in  most  other  depart- 
ments. Excellent  cheese  is  sent  to  different  parts  cXTnaee. 
The  vine  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent 

Among  the  manufhctnrea  are  that  of  glass  at  Nouvion- 
en-Thiiraehet  Fcdembray.  and  St  Oobain  (the  last  of  which 
places  is  known  fat  its  mirrors) ;  cotton,  at  Guise  on  the 
Oise  (population,  3300) ;  and  linens,  cottons,  shawls  in  imita< 
tion  01  Cachemire,  soap,  and  vitriolic  add,  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  chief  towns  are  Laon,  cajntal  <^  the  department ;  St. 
Qdeitcin,  on  the  Somme ;  Soissohs,  on  iJie  Aisne :  Ch&teau- 
rniieny,  on  the  Mame  (population,  5380);  and  Verrins, 
20  miles  N.£.  of  Laon  (ptntubtitm,  2S90).  To  Ume  may  be 
added  La  Fert^-Milon,  ma  birthplace  of  Bacine,  on  the 
OuTcq. 

There  are  several  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
that  of  St.  Quentin,  connecting  the  Somme  and  the  Escaut. 
A  branch-railway  from  Cndl  to  St  Quentin^  connects  the 
department  with  Paris. 

AIX,  a  oonaldwahle  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  BouchsB  du  Rhone,  (mouths  of  the  Rhone,)  situated 
just  to  the  n(n!thoftheRiTerArc.inaplBmsurnnuidedwith 
nOls  which  produce  good  oil,  wine,  and  finiit  The  town  owes 
its  orig^  and  its  name  to  the  Romans ;  fbr  the  Proconsul,  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  SaUuvii,  a  Gallic  tribe, 
founded  a  colony  here  about  1 20  B.C.,  and  gave  it,  on  account 
of  its  medicinal  springs,  the  name  of  Aquse  Sextiie  (the 
waters  of  Sextius) — whence  the  name  of  Aix.  These  springs 
have  been  discovered  in  modem  days,  and  identified  by 
medals  and  inscriptions  dug  up  :  the  water  is  clear,  light, 
and  moderately  warm,  without  much  taste  or  smell ;  and  is 
now  in  small  repute  ibr  its  virtues.  fWn  altars  of  the  god 
Priapus  discovered  near,  it  has  been  thought  the  Romans 
SHcribed  the  efficacy  of  the  springs  to  his  infinence.  There 
are  now  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Aix.  In  the  middle 
ages,  this  town  was  the  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Provence. 

Aix  is  a  handsome  place ;  the  streets  are  straight  and  well 
paved  and  lighted;  and  the  public  buil^gs  handsome. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  but  is  not  fortmed,  and  has 
eight  ntes.  Among  the  publie  building  may  be  men- 
tioned me  cathedral,  a  noble  stnictuze,  wmch  suffered  less 
during  the  revolution  than  the  other  religious  edifices,  of 
which  tbeti  were  previoudy  a  great  numMr.  Among  the 
chief  ornaments  ofthe  cathedral  are  the  baptistery  constructed 
with  tiie  remuns  of  a  Roman  temple ; — and  the  gate 
of  carved  walnut  tree,  which  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
state  of  art  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centiury. 
The  town-hall,  though  situated  in  a  narrow  street  is  built 
with  some  taste;  and  contains  a  collection  of  articles  of  an- 
tiquity, and  a  library  which  is  occasionally  open  to  the 
public.  The  dock  tower,  near  the  fbuntain  m  the  market- 
place, was  erected  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  remarkable  for 
mu:fainery  which  put»  in  motion  some  figures  when  the 
(Aook  strikes.  The  *palau,'  an  ancient  building,  contains 
several  large  halls,  in  one  of  which  the  parliaments  of  Pro- 
vence formeriy  met  It  occupies  one  side  <tf  the  '  Phiee  dea 
PrApheurs* — a  square  of  500  feet,  planted  wltii  elms,  and 
adorned  with  a  jet  d'eau  in  the  centre.  But  the  finest  public 
place  m  the  city  is  the  '  Orbitelle,'  a  coura  or  promenade, 
planted  with  avenues  of  trees,  and  adorned  wiUi  fountains. 

Aix  possessed,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  university, 
fbunded  in  1409  by  Pope  Alexander  V. ;  and  has  now  many 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  which,  with  its 
valuable  libraries  and  collections  of  the  objects  of  art  or 


science,  public  or  private,  render  it  an  elirible  place  of  study, 
and  have  obtained  for  it  the  title  of  the  'Athens'  of  t^e 
south  of  France.  It  possesses  an  academy  and  schools  of 
theol<^  and  law.  The  pubUc  lihraiy,  one  of  the  richest  in 
France,  contains  100,000  volumes.  Amon£:Ht  the  charitable 
institutions  are  three  well-conducted  hospitals,  tiiose  of  La 
TanitiL  La  Charite,  and  Hdtel  Dien-^  last  for  lusatics. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  archlnahopric,  <i£  a  oonr  d'appd,  and  of 
sane  o&er  publie  hoarda.  Theprocesdcaiof^FfiteDiea, 
one  of  the  k£cb  of  the  religions  ceremoniea  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  still  kept  up ;  though  the  friends  of  religion  did 
little  service  in  revivmg  it  aner  its  abolition  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  sin^^ular  masquerade,  in  which  the  clergy  vnA 
the  municipal  officers  take  part. 

The  population  of  Aix  in  1851  was  24,255.  The  manu- 
fitcture  of  cotton  articles  is  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
though  the  activity  in  this  is  said  to  have  declined.  An 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
and  the  manu&cture  of  silk.  The  sweet-oil  ofAtx  eajoya 
a  European  reputation:  and  the  success  with  which  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  Italy  have  been  acclimatised,  has 
heoome  a  source  of  ridiea  to  tiw  inhaUtants. 

Aix  is  hi  4r  8S'  N.  lat.,  and  fi"  sr  E.  long.,  of  Greenwich. 
It  is  478  miles  S.8.E.  of  Paris,  and  19  N.  of  Manailles. 

AIX,  a  small  town  of  Savoy,  with  about  SOOO  inhalntants. 
It  ii  a  place  d  great  antiquitv,  as  is  proved  the  Roman 
nmains  ^t  have  been  found  tiicre,  hot  owes  its  present 
importance  to  two  hot  springs,  which  annually  attract  a 
great  number  of  visitors.  Their  temperature  is  firom  112* 
to  117°  Fahrenheit.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
called  Aquse  Allobrognm,  and  Aques  Ghvtiaun,  or  Domi- 
tianq^,  and  its  inhabitants,  according  to  an  andent  inscription, 
were  called  Aqoenses.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  the  Celtic 
term  Ac,  'water,'  which  is  thie  same  word  as  the  I^tin 
Aquse.  The  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  valley, 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  Lake  Bourget  and  at  an  elevation  of 
823  Eiu;iish  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  seven 
miles  N.  by  £.  of  Chamb^ry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  and  was 
included  in  the  French  department  of  Mmt  Bwic  in  the 
year  1810. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  called  by  the  Germans  Aachen, 
is  now  the  diief  dty  of  the  district  of  .^-la-Chapelle,  one 
of  the  ox  divimons  or  govermnenta  <d  the  Pmssian  Rhdn- 
Ptovioz.  It  stands  in  50°  47'  N.  lat.,  6°  8'  E.  Icmg.,  and 
75  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Brussels,  the  capital  of  B^;ium. 
The  situation  of  the  cit;^  is  t^^-eeable :  it  stands  on  uneven 
ground,  surrounded  hyhiUs  of  moderate  dievation,  generally 
covered  with  wood.  The  style  of  building  is  on  the  whole 
pret^  good,  and  the  ramparts,  which  serve  as  promenade^ 
add  to  the  convenience  and  baiuty  of  the  place.  The 
town-hall,  which  stands  in  the  market-place,  is  an  old 
building  in  the  GoUiic  style.  It  contains  the  Coronataon- 
haU,  1^  feet  long,  in  which  thir^-seven  German  emperors 
and  deven  empresses  were  crowned.  The  walls  have  been 
decorated  with  fresco  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Charlemagne.  There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  building  &e  • 
portnuta  of  Napokon  and  Josephine,  by  David,  presented 
to  tlu  dt^  by  the  Emperor  himsdf ;  and  those  of  the 
plenipotentiariea  that  attended  tiie  eaagnum  hdi  here  in 
1748  and  1818. 

The  'Chapel'  was  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pepin,  in  765.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Charlemagne  about  796, 
and  forms  tiie  nucleus  of  the  present  cath^ral.  It  ia  in 
the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  in  the  Byzantine  style.  In 
the  centre,  a  stone  with  the  inscription  '  Carolo  Magno ' 
marks  where  the  emperor  was  bimed.  The  tomb  was 
openedby  Otto  III.  in  1000;  and  again,  in  1165.  The  marble 
chair,  on  which  the  body  of  ^e  emperor  was  found  seated, 
was  afterwards  used  sA  tlie  connmnis.  The  impeiiat 
insignia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  1795.  The  remains 
of  the  great  emperor  are  nreserrad  in  the  saeris^  of  the 
caOiedrd.  To  the  right  of  uietown-hall,  stands  the  Gnutns- 
tower,  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  Roman  tzmes:  and  to  the 
left,  the  Clock-tower.  The  new  hospital,  inmieAatdy  oataide 
the  town,  is  also  worth  seeing. 

Aix  was  once  a  great  dt^.  Charlemagne  ctmferred 
extraordinary  privil^fes  upon  its  dtizens :  they  were  free 
from  servitude  and  taxes  all  over  the  em^iire.  The  ci^ 
possessed  also  the  rights  of  asylum :  '  The  air  of  Aix  made 
all  firee,  even  tJiie  bamied.'  In  the  middle  a^  it  numbered 
100,000.  Though  no  longer  what  it  was,  it  ia  still  a  con- 
siderable place ;  and  bein^  now  a  prindpal  station  of  the 
Rhine-Be^ian  Railwayyi^  iafdd^iaaingdn^  importance 
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w  a  mtmi&ctaring  town.  The  population  is  upwards  of 
47,000,  and  it  is  annually  £reqaented  by  many  thousand 
Tiaitan.  The  principal  ^ticles  of  mannfiiicture  are  cloth, 
and  needles  and  pins.  The  blue  clotiis  made  hsn  are  said 
to  be  driving  the  English  fabrics  out  of  the  American 
markeL  This  branch  of  industry  occupies  1S,000  in  die 
town  and  nei^bomrhood.  The  TOwnTiftctnre  <tf  nnfidlcw  has 
been  in  existence  for  300  yean;  they  are  reputed  equal 
to  those  of  England. 

The  Latin  name  of  Aix-la>ChapelIe  is  laid  to  be  Aqois- 
gTBunm ;  and  the  foundation  of  the  &st  kilown  town  on  this 
spot  k  nioat  guur^  ai^^ned  to  3av«ni>  Granios,  a  com- 
mamdsF  among  tiie  Beign,  under  Hadrian;  he  is  mpposed 
to  hare  finmded  the  town  about  a.d.  12S,  The 
found  in  modern  times  undoubtedly  show  that  it  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  Thcragh  the  place  had  }m>l»blT  been  at 
least  the  oocasioDal  residence  of  the  Fnmk  kings  before  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  the  political  importance  of  the  city 
certainly  does  not  date  earli^  than  his  time.  Charlemagne 
is  said  to  have  resided  there  regularly  after  768,  whenever 
he  was  not  engaged  in  war.  He  built  a  palace,  on  the  ruins 
of  which  the  present  town-house  stands,  and  several  baths. 
In  tiie  market<place  is  a  fine  spring,  and  a  gilded  bronze 
statue  of  the  great  emperor,  woo  did  so  mam  to  beautify 
this  place  his  fevourite  reaidenoe.  The  fonntein  has  a 
hronxc  bean,  34  feet  in  circumference. 

In  883,  the  Normans  ravaged  the  <aty.  From  179i  to 
1814^  it  bekmged  to  France,  during  wUoh  time  it  was  the 
c^Htal  of  die  department  <tf  the  Roer. 

Thoi^  ndnoed  in  rank  hoax  an  imperial  ci^,  once  the 
fint  in  the  empire,  Aix-lsrChapelle  still  iir»*if>tfiiTi«  goQ]e 
importance,  and  attracts  man^  visitoiB  to  its  mineral  waters, 
which  have  given  the  place  its  name.  1!^  word  Ck(^lle, 
signifying  chapel  or  church,  has  :te£Brence,  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  cathedral  which  Charlemagne  eommenoed  in  796.  The 
hot  spring  have  a  temperature  of  about  143°  Fahrenheit, 
and  contain  a  large  portion  of  sulphur :  eight  bathing-houses 
are  provided  ibr  the  accommodation  of^  strangers.  That 
ca&ei  the  Emperor's  Spring  is  the  strongestunpr^nated 
with  sulphur,  and  most  uwd  by  invalids.  These  waters, 
like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  both  used  for  bathing  in 
and  are  dnmk  by  invalids.  (See  Menheim,  Die  HeUgtuUm 
torn  Aix-ia-Chapelle,  Bwtt^eid,  ke.   Aix.  1829.) 

Aboot  500  Moes  east  of  Aix-hp-Chapelle,  on  the  slope  of  a 
steep  hill,  is  the  little  town  of  Burtscheid,  with  about  6000 
inhahitsnta.  This  has  both  hot  and  cold  springs  without  aiiy 
■ulphnr  in  them.  Of  the  two  hot  apings,  the  princip^  has 
a  temperature  of  172"  Fahr.,  being  Uie  highest  in  Germany, 
nese  springs  send  forth  such  a  copious  stream  of  water, 
that  they  form  a  considerable  brook  called  the  Warm  Brook, 
which,  with  the  additi(ai  of  other  streams,  forms  the  Worm, 
a  tributary  to  the  Roer ;  the  Roer  Hows  into  the  Mass.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  on  an  eminence,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
fdd  castle  of  Frankenberg.  This  town  manufactures  and 
pcdnhes  needles,  and  also  has  fabrics  of  woollen  cloth.  See 
Lower  Rhine.  [See  Cannabioh's  Geogrcg)kie.  Erscb 
and  C^ber.  &c.] 

Treaty  of ,  1668.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Aix-la- 
Chapetle  between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  ;2nd  of  May, 
1668,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  a  war  between  those 
povne,  arisinff  out  of  the  following  circumstances : — On 
the  death  of  Fhilip  IV.  of  Spain,  in  1665,  Louis  XIV. 
thoi^ht  proper  to  make  a  claim  to  certain  possessions  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  Spanish  Netherlands  (now  Bel- 
gium) and  Francbe  Comt£,  alleging  the  right  of  his 
wife  Maria  Theresa,  notwithatandmg  her  formal  renun- 
ei^ion  of  all  claim  to  those  provinces  on  her  marriage. 
To  enforce  his  demand,  he  declared  war  in  1667.  and 
by  the  spring  of  1668  the  whole  cS  Franche  Comt£ 
and  much  ctf  the  south  and  west  of  Belgium  were  in  his 
power. 

The  preservation  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  con- 
udered  by  Holland  essential  to  her  security  as  a  barrier 
against  France ;  and  by  her  influence  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
luid  and  Sweden  was  formed'  to  induce  the  Spanish  court 
to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  rather  than  to  provoke 
ftnrUier  B^;reision  m  the  pnrt  of  France.  The  two  powers 
were  sooa  brought  to  acquiesce,  and  Aix-laChapeUe  was 
the  place  of  a  congress,  which  aided  in  a  treaty.  Fronee 
oQDsented  to  restore  to  Spain  the  whole  of  Franche  Comt£, 
on  emdition  of  being  allowed  to  retain  her  cmquests  in  the 
NethalaiiuiU.  A  portion  of  these  itatea,  including  the 
towu  of  lille,  Annmtieree,  and  Bergues,  has  ever  since 


Ibrmed  part  of  France ;  the  other  provinoes  wen  mtnred  to 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  in  1678,  when  Franobe 
Ckfm\k  was  given  to  France,  in  whose  fossession  it  still 
remains. 

Tnaty  qf  1748.  A  congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la- 
Cbapelle  in  Maroh,  1748,  between  France,  England,  Hol- 
land, Austria,*  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Modena,  in  order  to 
a^ust  the  political  interests  of  tiiose  powers,  which  had 
si^ered  from  a  war  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  the  male 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
in  1740.  live  princes  had  started  forth  to  dispute  the  suc- 
cession with  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of  the  late 
amperor.  France  sided  with  the  eleetw  vT  Bavaria,  the 
cdiief  claimant,  and  Engtand  aided  Maria  Thueaa. 

In  the  ooune  of  the  war,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seized 
upon  Upper  Austria  end  Bohemia,  uid  was  crowned 
emperor  m  1742,  while,  in  the  mean  time.  Maria  Theresa 
nined  possession  of  Bavaria,  and  soon  aJter  recovered 
Bohemia.  The  king  ot  Prussia  occuiaed  Silesia,  and 
compelled  the  queen  formally  to  renounce  all  right  to  it. 
England  ibught  with  little  success  in  Eun^,  but  she 
gained  the  celebrated  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  in  America 
took  Louisberg  and  Cape  Breton.  In  India,  she  lost 
Madras  which  the  French  took.  France  had  great  success 
iti  the  north,  but  was  beaten  out  of  Italy. 

AU  parties  at  length  wished  for  peace,  and  each  srait  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  treat  on  the  terms. 
It  being  found  impracticable  to  accord  so  many  divided 
interests.  France,  Enj^and,  and  Holland  agreed  to  sign  a 
separate  treaty  on  tlu  18^  October,  and  to  gain  subse- 
quently the  assent  of  the  other  powers ;  all  of  whom,  ex- 
cept Spain,  came  succesuvely  into  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  provisions  of  several  former  treaties  were  confirmed, 
stipulating  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  and 
the  disunion  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns.  All  the 
conquests  made  by  the  contracting  powers  were  restored, 
and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Indies  was  to  remain  as  it  was 
before  the  war. 

The  terms  of  this  treaty  produced  much  dissatisfaction 
both  in  France  and  England,  and  the  vagueness  of  the  last 
stipulation  gave  rise  to  the  seven  years'  war,  which  began  in 
1755. 

Congrua  qf  1818. — The  occupation  of  Fruice  by  foreign 
trotm  had  continued  nearly  three  years,  when  the  suomission 
<ii  the  French  to  the  new  pc^tical  arrangements  seemed  to 
warrant  the  alUed  sovereigns  in  dehvering  the  nation  from  its 
burden  before  the  expiratitHi  of  the  term  of  five  years,  origin- 
ally provided  by  the  treaty  of  30  Nov.  1815.  The  emperorsof 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  repaired  to  Aix- 
la-CUapellein  September  1818.  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  sent  thither  by  their  re- 
spective governments.  The  Conference  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  October,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  foreign  troops  should 
evacuate  France  on  or  before  the  30th  November  following. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  the  cantonments  m 
France  broke  up  on  the  1 7th  November,  and  the  territory 
was  free  before  ue  end  of  the  month.  It  was  settled  by  the 
same  trea^  (Art.  4),  that  the  sums  remaining  due  by 
France  to  uie  al&ed  powers,  amounted  to  265  millions  of 
francs ;  of  which  100,000,000  should  he  liquidated  on  the 
evacuation  of  ibe  tenttory,  and  tiie  remaindOT  paid  by  nine 
mraithly  instalments,  begiuning  with  die  6th  January,  1819. 

AJACCIO,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and 
the  capital  of  this  department.  It  has  about  11,046  inhabit- 
ants. It  stands  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica,  on  the 
n«rthem  side  of  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio,  and  is  surrounded  by 
high  mountains,  which  shelter  it  from  the  northern  and 
easterly  winds.  The  port  is  spacious  and  commodious. 
The  town  consists  of  two  broad  streets  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  other  inferior  streets  and  lanes 
which  are  very  narrow  and  dir^.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was 
bom  here  the  13th  of  August,  1769.  The  register  of  his 
baptism  is  to  be  seen  in  the  books  of  the  parish.  The 
house  in  wbioh  he  was  bom  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  town, 
and  foraoB  one  side  of  a  little  court  branching  out  of  the  rue 
Ckarles;  it  is  eagerly  visits  by  all  the  stnmgers  that  land 
on  the  island.  Ajaccio  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  cathe 
dral.  The  climate  of  Ajaccio  is  extremcjy  mild,  owing  to 
the  situation  «F  the  place  being  open  ontjr  to  the  west  and 
aouflt;  there  is  no  winter  d^^^^^^^g^j^th. 
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fhU  of  ft  ftv  IbfkM  of  mow  b  an  extremely  me  ooennenoe. 
lite  eaotiu,  die  myrtle,  and  the  palm  tree  grov  fiteely  in  the 
open  oountiT.  The  mmmier  is  very  hoti  hardly  any  rain 
foiling  for  six  months ;  and  the  climate  is  considered  un- 
healthy i^m  the  b^inning  of  July  till  the  end  of  S^tem- 
ber.  A  fine  and  fbrala  plain  oaUed  Ganqw  di  Loro  extends 
ftom  the  reoera  of  the  gulf  betmen  two  rangae  of  high 
mountains,  of  whioh  Monte  Rotondo  and  Ibmte  dell'  Om 
are  tlM  luKhest  iununiti.  The  fimner  is  8764,  and  the 
latter  86W  feet  high.  Snow  k  to  be  seen  on  them  even  in 
summer.  Tlu  trade  of  Ajaodo  is  in  inl  and  wine ;  and  it 
also  carries  on  a  eorel  flaheiv  about  the  straits  of  Bonifacio, 
and  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  Ajaccio  contains  a  col- 
lege, a  library  of  about  14,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  an  agricultural  society.  Aiaccio  is  sixty  miles  S.W.  of 
Bastia,  8^44'  E.  long.  41°  Si'  N.  lat 

AJAN,  the  name  by  which  an  almost  unknown  tract 
of  the  coast  of  east  Africa  is  designated.  It  extends 
ihim  near  Magadozo,  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
Zanguebar,  northwards  to  Cape  Guardafui,  a  distance 
roughly  estimated  at  about  ten  degrees  of  the  equator.  But 
the  extent  of  tiie  coast  of  Aj  an  cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, as  the  name  itself  is  very  indefinite.  The  southern 
ooast  is  sandy,  barren,  and  low ;  but  the  northern  is  higher 
about  Cape  Delaqua  and  Cape  d'Orfkd.  Between  these  two 
capes  there  is  a  deep  bay.  D'Orfiii  has  '  a  bluff  point  to- 
wards thi>  sea,  and  is  backed  by  lof^  and  singular^shaped 
mountains'  (Salt).  It  is  in  N.  lat  10^30',  E.  long.  51°  12'. 
Cape  GuanlafUi.  the  most  eastern  part  of  Africa,  is  also  a 
bold  promontory  with  high  mountains  in  the  background ; 
it  is  in  N.  lat.  11°  50',  E.  long.  61"  22'.  No  great  river  is 
described  as  entering  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The 
neighbourhood  of  d'Orfui  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Somaulis. 
(See  Salt's  Abyssinia.) 

The  name  Azania  occurs  in  the  Peripltu,  and  compre- 
hends not  only  the  modem  Aj  an,  but  the  codiit  of  Zanguebar 
as  far  as  Quiloa ;  provided  this  place  be  the  Rhapta  of  the 
Periplua. 

Rhapta  is  the  most  southern  point  described  on  this 
coast  ^  the  author  of  the  Perij>lm,  but  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  promontory  of  Prasam  as  lying  still  ftirther  south  than 
Rhapta.  The  Peripltu  was  certainly  not  written  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  end  at  this  period  we  find 
thoA.mbs  carrying  on  a  brisk  trade  with  the  natives  of 
Aionia,  and  intermarrying  with  them.  This  coast  was  at 
that  time  almost  entirely  under  Arab  influence ;  Rhapta 
traded  with  Muza  (near  the  present  Mocha),  and  sent  ivory, 
rhinoceros  horns,  torttnae  shell,  &c  (See  Vincent  s  Pemlw 
0/  the  Erythrean  Sm  ;  and  the  Ptripbts,  Hudson's  Min. 
Gmg.  vol.  i.) 

AJAX.  Son  of  Telamon,  and  third  in  direct  male  de- 
scent fVora  Jupiter,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  Homer  and  Pindar,  he  was 
next  in  warlike  prowess  to  Achilles.  He  is  said  by  later 
poets  to  have  been  invulneraUe:  but  as  in  the  case  of 
Achilles,  this  story  is  not  found  in  Homer.  It  is  fuU^  told 
hy  Pindar,  Isth.  6.  Hercules  going  to  .£gina  to  mvite 
Telamon  to  join  him  in  besieging  Troy,  fiiund  the  hero  at 
table.  Being  offered  a  cup  of  wine,  to  make  a  libation,  he 
prayed  to  Jupiter  that  Telamon,  who  was  then  childless, 
might  be  gifted  with  a  son,  whose  body  should  be  as  invul- 
nerable aa  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion,  and  whose  spirit 
should  be  of  corresponding  temper  and  fortitude.  An  eagle 
appeared  on  the  instant,  which  he  accepted  as  a  ugn  that 
the  prayer  was  heard,  and  directed  that  the  child  should  be 
named  Aias,  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ajax).  ftora 
Aietos,  the  Greek  name  of  an  eagle.  Returning  to  ^gina 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  Hercules  made  him  invulnerable 
by  wrapping  him  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  he  always  wore. 
One  place,  however,  (as  in  the  case  of  AchUles,)  remained 
unprotected,  where  there  was  a  hole  in  the  skin,  through 
which  Hercules  slung  his  quiver.  TelamoOt  ^ma^  banisMd 
fivm  iCgina  bv  his  nther  Mzcm,  for  kilUng  his  brother 
Phooua,  retired  to  the  uland  of  Salamis,  and  was  chosen 
king.  During  his  father's  life,  Ajax  led  the  fbrces  of  Sala- 
roia  to  Troy,  in  conjunction  witii  the  Athenians :  unless  we 
admit  the  story  that  Pisistratus,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
claims  of  Athens  to  the  possessjon  of  the  island,  interpolated 
the  line  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  (558,)  w^ich  says  that 
Ajax  placed  his  ships  alongside  of  the  Athenians.  Of  the 
adventures  of  ^ax  befbre  the  Trdan  war  we  can  give  no 
■eoonnt  His  chief  exploits,  recorded  ia  the  Iliad,  are  his 
duel  yiiHi  Heotor,  in  Hm  7th  book,  when  the  Thgan  piinoe 


dhaUen^ed  any  of  the  Greek  army  to  single  tembat ;  and 
bis  obstinate  defence  of  the  ships,  in  the  protracted  battle 
described  in  the  13th,  14th,  ISth,  16th,  and  17th  books.  In 
the  fUneral  games  of  Patroolus  he  contended  for  three  prises ; 
in  wrestling  with  Ulysses,  single  combat  with  Diomedes,  and 
throwing  the  quoit ;  but  without  obtaining  the  prize  in  any. 
Blunt  in  manners,  rugged  in  temper,  and  somewhat  obtase 
in  intelleot,  his  stnn^  and  itiAbom  courage  made  hka  a 
most  volnaUe  soldier,  but  no  &vourite4  and  his  oomfldence 
in  those  qualities  indueed  him  to  despise  divine  ud,  by  which 
he  roused  the  anger  of  Pallat,  author  of  Ua  aubsequait 
misfortunes.  After  Achilles's  death,  the  armour  of^that 
hero  was  to  be  given  as  a  prise  to  him  who  had  deasrved 
best  of  the  Greeu.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  alone  advanced  tiieir 
claims ;  the  farmer  depending  on  nis  preeminence  in  anni , 
(he  latter,  on  the  services  which  his  inventive  genius  had 
rendered  i  tbe  assembled  [ninces  awarded  the  splendid  prise 
to  Ulysses.  Ajax  was  so  much  mortUed  at  this,  that  he 
went  mad,  and  in  his  fury  attacked  the  herds  and  flodu  of 
the  oamp,  mistaking  them  for  the  Grecian  leaders,  by  whom 
he  thought  himself  so  deeply  iqjured.  On  recovcnng  his 
senses,  and  seeing  to  what  excessM  he  bad  been  transpnted, 
he  slew  himself;  and  it  was  observed  \j  QmAm  supersti- 
tion, that  the  gifts  which  Heetor  and  Ajax  Intet^aoged 
after  their  duel  proved  &tid  to  both.  Hei^  gave  Ajax  a 
sword,  which  was  the  instrument  o!  hie  death :  Ajax  gave 
Hector  an  embroidered  belt,  the  same  with  which  Acmlles 
bound  him  to  his  chariot  The  hyacinth  is  said  to  have 
sprung  from  his  blood,  as  before  firom  that  of  Hyeeinthns : 
and  in  the  spots  which  ornament  it,  &ncy  traced  the  letten 
Ai,  Ai,  which  signify  Alas,  Alas ;  and  at  the  same  time 
compose  part  of  tne  Greek  fbrm  of  Aias.  This  catastrophe 
is  the  subject  of  that  noble  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  Ajax  the 
Scourge-bearer,  so  named  because  the  hero  is  described  as 
cruelly  scourging  a  ram,  whioh  he  mistakes  for  Ulysses,  be- 
fore putting  him  to  death.  The  rivalry  of  the  chiefb  is  related 
at  lengthin  the  14th  book  of  Ond's  Metamorphoses.  Allusion 
is  also  made  to  it  in  the  xith  Odyssey.  The  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  diffimrcnUy  told  by  other  authors ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  do  more  thui  notice  the  disorroaney, 
very  common  in  these  semi-historieal  tales.  The  Gredfcs 
honoured  him  with  a  splendid  fiineral,  ai)d  raised  a  vast 
tumulus  on  the  promontory  of  Rhieteum,  eorresponding 
in  position  with  that  of  Achilles,  on  tho  opposite  pro- 
montoiy  of  Sigeum.  He  left  a  son  named  Eurysaces,  who 
succeeded  Telamon  on  the  throne  of  Salamis.  It  is  said  that 
Philsus,  son  of  Eurysaces,  resigned  the  sovereignty  to 
Athens,  on  condition  that  he  might  be  admitted  as  a  citiien 
of  that  state.  Through  him,  Miltiades  was  descended 
from  Ajax.  .  The  j£acid»,  or  descendants  of  .^acus, 
were  held  in  high  reverence  as  demigods  in  Attica.  One  of 
the  tribes  was  named  Aiantis,  after  Ajax ;  who,  in  ooujunc* 
tion  with  Telamon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  race,  was  so- 
lemnly invoked  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  before 
the  battle  of  Salamis;  and  they  w«e  believed  to  have 
obeyed  the  call.    See  Herod,  viii.  64,  65. 

AJAX.  Son  of  Oileus,  another  distinguished  leader  in 
the  Trojan  war,  remarkable  for  sviflness  of  fbot.  and  skill 
in  using  the  bow  and  javelin.  He  fills  a  lees  important 
part  in  the  Iliad  than  his  namesake,  though  he  is  die- 
tinguished  by  his  defence  of  the  ships  in  company  .with 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon.  His  notorie^  is  chiefly  derived 
f^m  events  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Iliad.  At  the 
sack  of  Troy  he  offered  violence  to  Cassandra  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas.  Indignant  at  tiie  profanation,  the  goddess  raised 
a  tempest,  which  wrecked  his  vessel  on  its  voyage  home, 
and  many  others  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  Ajax  escaped  to  a 
rock,  and  might  have  been  preserved,  but  that  he  blasphe- 
mously defied  the  gods,  and  said  he  would  escape  in  s^ite  fi{ 
them  :  whereupon  Neptune  cl^  the  lock  with  his  trident, 
and  tumbled  turn  into  the  sea,  where  be  perished.  (Od.  iv. 
602.)  VugU  relates  his  death  dUbroutly,  Xtu  L  39.  Some 
authore  say  that  the  charge  of  violating  Camndra  was  a 
fiction  of  Agamemnon's,  who  wished  to  secure  her  for 
himself.  ' 
AJEMEBR,  or  AJMEBR.  [See  Rajfootanah.] 
AKBA  R  U.  e.  /A0  Great),  the  son  of  the  Mogol  Emperor 
Humayun,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October,  1542,  at  Amer- 
kote,  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  the  Indus ;  and, 
on  the  death  of  his  &tber,  succeeded  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Delhi,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  (Feb 
15th,  1556).  Feeling  diffident  on  aooount  of  his  youth  and 
inmrperienc^  he  oonttored  the  ^ 
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baha  (Le.  ngont  and  pannt,  m  iwotoetor)  on  Btlmii  Khuit 
a  Torkoman,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  offloers  of 
the  Hogol  court,  who  had  already  rendered  important 
servioes  to  Humayun  against  the  Ai^hans.  The  aid  of  so 
experienced  minister  and  military  commander  was  of  par- 
ticular Importance  for  the  youthflil  sovereign,  as  the  empire, 
about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was  much  disturoed, 
partly  by  rev(uts  in  the  interior,  and  partly  by  a  long  oon- 
tinueo  contest  with  an  Afghan  pretender  to  the  throne, 
Mohammed  Shah  Adily.  The  general  of  the  latter,  Hemoo, 
a  Hindu  by  bhth,  had  taken  Agra,  and  had  now  actually 
seated  hinaelf  en  the  throne  St  Delhi,  with  an  army  of 
100,000  horse  aronnd  him.  So  doubtfbl  were  the  Mogol 
nobles,  in  Ak.bar'B  army,  of  the  posriUli^  of  subduing 
HeoHHs  that  tbey  even  proposed  to  quit  Indw  mtbely,  and 
to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Kabul,  This  measure 
was,  however,  xmected  by  Beiram  Khan,  who  insisted  on  an 
immediate  attaek  upon  Hemoo.  The  result  was,  that  He- 
moo was  defcatedbi  a  decisive  battle  near  Paniput,  (Nov.  6, 
15S6,)  Id  consequence  of  whioh  Akbar  and  Beiram  Khan 
entered  Delhi  without  opposition.  The  Mogol  dynasty  was 
thus  le-establiahed  mainly  through  Beiram  Khan's  courage 
and  presence  of  mind :  but  several  arbitrary  measures  pur- 
sued by  Beiram  Khan  excited  the  jenlouay  of  Akbar,  and 
he  removed  him  from  office.  Beiram  Khan  quitted  the 
court,  and  made  a  revolt  in  Melwa.  Akbar  sent  an  army 
under  Pir  Mohammed  Khan  against  him,  before  whom 
Beiram  Khan  retreated  to  the  Panjab,  and  afterwards  into 
the  mountains  of  Sewalik ;  where  he  was  at  last  obliged  to 
surrender,  (December,  1560.)  Akhar  pardoned  him,  and 
even  assigned  him  a  sum  of  A0,000  rupees  (6000/.)  annually 
fat  his  support  Beuam  Kbaa  was  proeeeding  on  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Meoea,  whan  he  was  muraered  near  Puttun  in 
Goieiat,  (January,  1661.) 

In  1561,  AkbaV  accomplished,  through  his  general  Pir 
Mohammed  Khan,  the  recov^  of  Malwa  from  the  hands 
of  its  usurper  Baz  Bahadur.  Soon  afterwards.  Shir  Khan, 
a  son  of  Mohammed  Shah  Adily,  advanced  from  Bengal 
with  an  anoT  of  40,000  Afriiant  to  suj^wrt  Us  title  to  tba 
throne  of  Delhi,  hut  was  ddsated  hf  a  oomparatireljr  small 
army  of  the  Mt^ls. 

In  1664,  Akbar  had  anin  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  the  hite- 
rioT  of  lus  empire,  whicn  had  been  excited  in  Behar  and 
Jooanpur  by  the  Usbek  chieft,  Assuf  Khan  Herwi,  Khan 
Zeman,  and  Sekander  Khan.  Shortly  afterwards  (1566), 
Akbar  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  an  army  to  the  Panjab, 
where  his  oim  brotiierj  Sfohamnied  Hakim  Mirza,  had 
usurped  the  government ;  and  another  distorhance  was,  at 
the  aame  time,  excited  in  Gaierat  by  the  sons  of  Moliammed 
Sultan  Mirxa.  The  Uabeks  were  vatiquished  after  a  despe- 
rate conflict  (June  6,  1566) :  Khan  Zeman,  and  many  other 
chieft,  suffered  death;  and  it  was  not  till  Jolv.  1667,  that 
the  li^igul  army  returned  to  Agra.  In  1 572,  Akbar  invaded 
the  province  of  Guzerat,  where  be  mot  with  vigorous  oppo- 
ntion  from  the  sons  of  Mohammed  Sultan  Mirza,  hut  even- 
tually succeeded  in  expelling  them ;  and  he  prev^ed  on  the 
king  of  Guzerat,  Mozaffir  Shah,  to  reside  as  a  pensioner  at 
Agra.  In  1575,  D&wud  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Bengal,  exuited 
a  war  in  that  direction :  he  was  subdued  by  Akbar  a  generals, 
Rua  Todar  Mai  and  Monayyim  Khan,  and  the  kingdom  of' 
Benar  and  Bengal  became  fianUy  annexed  to  DulU. 

In  1679,  Akbar's  brother,  Mohammed  Hakim  Mirza, 
OGca^Med  liw  Paqjab  a  second  time ;  but  he  was  delbated  1^ 
an  army  sent  by  Akbar,  and  reduced  to  anbnUsrion.  He 
died  in  1683.  In  the  same  year,  Akbar  caused  tiie  fbrt  of 
ABababad  to  be  built  at  the  oonfluenoe  <d  the  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  About  the  same  time,  MozafBr  Khan  Am  ttota 
Agra  to  Guzerat,  in  order  to  make  an  attempt  to  regain  his 
dominion.  But  he  was  beaten  in  a  sanguinaiy  battle,  near 
Ahmedabad  (Jan.  29,  1684),  by  Mirza  Khan,  the  son  of 
Beiram  Khan,  and  also  £uled  in  several  successive  attempts 
undertaken  fbr  the  same  pnrpose.  In  1585,  Akbar's  pre- 
sence was  required  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  Afghans  nad 
cut  off  ail  oommunication  between  Kabul  and  India.  He 
appointed  Kuwar  Khan  Singh  as  governor  of  Kabul,  while 
be  himself  held  his  court  at  Lahore,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
Afghans  and  the  Usbeks,  who  still  fomented  disturbances 
in  the  northern  provinces.  In  1590,  Akbar's  son,  Mirza 
Khan,  invaded  and  conquered  Snd.  Soon  after,  Mozaffir 
Shab,  the  king  of  Guierat,  was  defeated  uid  taken  vrifloner ; 
and  Mnrad  luna  went  as  governor  to  Chuerat,  whenoo  he 
SttbaequeDf^  woceeded  to  toe  Deckan. 

In  1595,  dvil  dJatorbaiMM  broke  out  in  Alimednagart 


or  AhmadBQCSiv*  in  eoniMnieiMe  of  vUeh  theiatorfenBM 
of  Akbar  waa  reqneited.  Hia  em,  Murad  Mina,  besieged 

Atnnednagar ;  and  a  negotiation,  whioh  was  ultimamy 
entered  into,  secured  to  AUwr  the  poaaeasion  of  Bwar.whUe 
Ahmedoagar  remained  in  the  hands  of  Its  fbrmer  sovereign, 
Burban  Nisam  Shah  the  Second.  Murad  Mirza  died  in 
1399  ;  and  some  years  afterwards,  also,  another  of  Akbar's 
sons,  Daniel  Mirza.  Grief  fiv  the  loss  of  the  latter  accelerated 
Aklnr's  own  deaUi,  whieft  oeeuned  on  the  1 3th  of  Oct.  1 605. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Akbar  is  abridged 
from  the  account  given  by  Fetishta,  (Brins'  Tnay^atton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16S — 382.)  who  quotes  as  his  authority  a  detailed 
Memoir  of  Akbar'*  I^*  and  QooemmaU,  written  by  hit 
minister  Abul  FaiL  NotwiUutanding  hia  being  almost  em- 
tinually  oeeupied  with  enemies  abiMd,  and  revolutionary 
movements  at  heme,  Akbar  ftmnd  time  to  eultivate  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  devoted  his  attention,  wltli  the  utmost  anxiety, 
to  whatever  appeared  calculated  to  promote  the  bappineu  of 
his  empire.  The  mildness  of  his  character,  his  striet  im- 
partiality to  the  different  classes  oi  his  subjet^  the  magna- 
nimity which  he  showed  to  his  enemies,  and  his  ereat  per- 
sonal courage,  are  mentioned  with  praise  even  by  the  Jesuits 
who  visited  India  during  his  reign ;  and  the  memory  of  his 
many  amiable  virtues  still  survives  among  the  Hindu  as  well 
as  the  Mohammedan  population  of  India.  He  encouraged 
trade  and  oonHueree,  reduced  taxation,  and  kept  a  staiat 
watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  offloers  of  his  government. 
But  what  still  more  distingt^^hed  him  was  his  spirit  of  tele- 
ration,  a  virtue  seldom  possessed  by  Mohamme^in  sove- 
reigns, whioh  led  him  te  show  Aa  some  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  intareste  of  all  his  suhjeots,  wfaeUier  tbey  profisssed 
his  own  or  die  Hindu  religion.  In  Us  endeavours  to  advanea 
the  prosperity  of  his  empire,  Akbar  was  powerftUly  asustud 
by  his  celebrated  vizir  Abul  Fazl,  ^see  Abul  Fazl,] 
who,  besides  the  memoir  of  Akbar's  leign  already  referred 
to,  wrote  an  excellent  statistical  and  nolitical  account  of 
the  state  of  the  Mogol  empire  during  nis  administration. 
This,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  remaritable  works  in  Ori- 
ental literature  relative  to  India,  will  be  noticed  in  a  sepa- 
rate article,   ^ee  Ayin-i-Akbari.] 

AKENSIDB,  (MARK,)  a  poet  of  considerable  reputation 
in  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  New> 
oastle-upon-l^e,  and  bom  November  9,  1721.  His  pa- 
rents were  Presbyterians,  and  intended  to  bring  him  up  as  a 
minister  of  that  persuasion.  With  tlus  view  they  sent  him, 
in  1739,  to  the  University  of  Kdinbnrgh :  hut  he  soon  turned 
hia  attention  to  tiie  study  of  medicine,  and  after  remaining 
three  years  in  the  Seotnsh  owltal,  went  1o  Leyden ;  where 
he  flmshed  his  edoeation,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1744.  It  should  be  mentioned  to  his  honour,  that  having 
been  assisted,  while  he  was  destined  for  the  ministry,  from 
certain  flinds  set  apart  by  the  English  dissenters  for  the  edur 
cationof  their  clergy,  he  repaid  in  after-life  the  money  which 
had  been  thus  bestowed  upon  him.  His  principal  poetical 
work,  the  only  one  by  which  he  is  now  much  known,  the 
Pleasuret  qf  Imagination,  appeared  in  1744.  It  excited 
considerable  attention,  and  on  the  whole  was  received  with 
great  i^pi^nse.  The  first  place  in  which  he  settled,  after 
his  return  to  England,  was  Northampton ;  but  he  found  no 
eneouragement  to  remain  there,  and  soon  removed  to  Hemp- 
stead, and  tbenoefinaUytoLondon.  Herebe  acquired  several 
profbssional  honours,  but  he  never  obtained  any  large  share 
ofpraotiee.  HeieoeiTCdIhedegieeorM.D.byroyal mandate, 
ftom  the  Univrasity  of  Cambridge,  and  thus  became  quali- 
fied to  be  a  eaUow  of  the  C^ge  of  Physicians :  he  waa  also 
elected  one  ofthe  phyiieians  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  He 
died  June  33,  1770,  aged  forty-nine.  His  principal  medical 
work  is  a  treatise  OnVytentery,  1704 :  he  also  contributed 
several  jpapers  to  the  Thilotophieal  TranMctiom,  and  to  the 
IfydicaTrransaetimt,  published  by  the  (College  of  Physicians. 

The  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination'  is  written  in  blank  verse, 
with  much  power  of  verai&ation  and  splendour  of  language. 
The  subject  and  design  of  it  cannot  be  more  briefly  gben 
than  in  the  author's  language;  it  ia  to  give  a  view  of  the 
various  pleasures  founded  on  the  exerdse  of  the  imaginative 
powers,  '  so  tiiat,  whatever  our  hnuinatkn  ftels  (mm  the 
agreeable  appearances  of  natnre,  and  all  tin  various  attain- 
mento  we  meet  with,  either  in  poetnr,  printing,  music,  <»  any 
ofthe  elegant  arts,  might  be  dedueiole  ftom  one  or  other  of 
those  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  humau  mind,  which 
am  here  estibUthei  and  explained.'  As  a  philosophioal 
woric,  the  na^is  not  likely  to  derive  mn^  benefit  Item  it; 
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hosed  entirely  to  revrite  the  poem ;  but  death  interrapted 
nim  when  he  had  only  completed  the  flrat  and  second  books, 
with  portions  of  the  third  and  fourth.  Both  the  original  and 
the  amended  poem  are  contained  in  the  quarto  edition  of 
Akeneide'a  Poems,  1 772,  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  I^son. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  it,  the  reader  may  consult  an  Essay 
by  Mrs.  Borbauld,  prefixed  to  the  duodecimo  edition  of  1 795, 
in  vhich  his  genius  is  characterised  as  lofty  and  elegant, 
chaste,  claasioal,  and  correct,  not  marked  inth  strong  traits 
of  om^nality,  not  ardent,  nor  exuberant 

Ofnis  omer  poetictl  m^s.  the  principal  ue  the  Hymn  to 
the  Naiadtt  and  two  books  of  (Mu.  Many  of  these  are 
written  m  political  snlyeots,  in  which  he  took  a  great  in- 
terest, and  are  Astlnguished  by  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
In  consequence,  he  was  accused  of  republicanism,  a  charge 
which  has  often  been  employed  as  a  topic  of  abuse,  and 
that  with  very  considerable  success.  Akenside  was  weU 
read  in  the  literature  and  especially  in  the  philosophy  of 
Greece;  and  he  has  employed  images,  drawn  from  this 
source,  with  an  unsparing,  and  rather  a  pedantiic  hand. 
[Kippis's  Siog.  Briian.    Barbauld's  Bssay^ 

AKERBLAD,  (JOHN  D AVID,)  a  late  Swedish  scholar, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  in  Runic,  Phco- 
nician,  Coptic,  and  Hieroglyphic  literature.  He  ei^joyed 
in  early  life  an  opportunity  of'  travelling  over  several  coun- 
tries in  the  East  inconsequence  of  being  appointed  Secretary 
ta  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Constantinople.  While  holding 
this  appointment,  be  made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  in  1792. 
In  1797  be  visited  the  Troad.   Some  yean  after  he  was  ap- 

einted  Charg6  d'Affiures  to  the  King  of  Swedra  in  France. 
B  spent  his  last  days  in  Rome,  where  he  was  supported 
the  bounty  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Devonsfaire,  and  other  ad- 
mirets  of  his  talente he  died  in  that  city  at  an  early  age, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  1819.  The  following  are  the  tides 
of  some  of  his  publications :  Lettre  A  M.  Silveatre  de  Sacy 
tor  CEcriture  cursive  Ccmte,  published  in  the  Magasin  Eri' 
cyclopSdiqae  for  1801.  Inscr^twrm  Phcenicue  Oxometuit, 
nova  Intervretatio,  Paris,  1802;  thirty-one  pages,  octavo. 
Lettre  eur  TItucripiion  Egtfjptienne  de  Rosette,  adressie  d 
M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Pans,  1802 ;  seventy  pages,  octavo. 
Notices  suT  Deux  btserij^ions  en  Caracteres  Eumques, 
tromSes  d  Venue,  etsw  te»  Varangea  ;  avec  ies  Remarques 
de  M.  dAnue  de  ViUouon,  Paris.  1804: 


octavo.  Inseriziont  Greea  tvpra  una  iammi  (ft  Piombo  tro- 
vato  in  una  S^iolero  n^k  vieinanze  cTAtene,  quarto,  Roma, 
1813.  He  was  preparing  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lettre  sur  une  Inscription 
PhSmcierme  trouv6e  d  Atkines,  Rome,  1817;  twenty-three 
pages,  quarto.  M.  Akerblad  is  said  to  have  been  able  to 
speak  as  well  as  read  various  eastern  and  Eiuropean  lan- 
guages. He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French 
National  Institute,  and  a  member  of  several  other  learned 
societies. 

AKERMANN,  AC-KERMAN,  or  AKEIRMAN,  a 
fortified  town  in  the  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia,  near 
the  outlet  of  the  Dniester  into  the  Black  Sea:  46"  12'  N. 
lat.  and  about  3<f  S2'  £.  long. 

The  town  stands  on  a  point  of  land  which  pi^ects  into  the 
hman  or  gulf  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  defended  on  tiie  land 
side  by  deep  ditehes,  and  in  the  parts  bordering  on  the  gulf 
by  a  thick  wall.  The  town  and  port,  which  is  a  good  one, 
are  commanded  b^  a  castie  on  an  eminence.  The  popula- 
tion, about  26,000,  including  the  suburbs,  conaistB  chiefly  of 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  who  carry  on  some  trade. 
Fish,  which  is  caught  in  abundance  in  the  gulf  of  the 
Dniester,  and  salt  from  the  salt  lakes  of  the  district  of 
Akermann,  form  the  principal  arUcles  of  commerce.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  fkir  was  established  here.  Akermann  con- 
tains a  handsome  Armenian  church,  with  some  mosques  and 
Greek  churches.  The  streets  are  duty  and  the  town  ill- 
built 

IVeaty  ttf,  is  the  convention  concluded  in  September, 
1826,  between  Russia  and  Tnrk^.  By  this  treaty,  the 
terms  of  which  may  be  considned  as  having  beni 
tated  by  Russn,  Turkey  agreed  to  confirm  in  all  its  parts  the 
treaty  of  Bucharest  (concTnded  in  1812,)  to  permit  tlie  two 
principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  to  be  governed  by 
native  boyars,  elected  by  the  divan  of  each,  to  restore  the 
former  privileges  of  the  Servians,  and  finally,  to  pay  the 
claims  of  Russia  on  account  of  losses  incurred  bj'  tne  Bai^ 
bary  corsairs,  tmd  to  albw  that  power  the  liberty  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  in  all  the  states  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and^espedalfy  firee  passage  of  the  Straits  of  Constantinople. 


By  these  conditions  the  important  provinces  of  Moldavia 
Wallachia,  and  Servia,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  re- 
leased from  all  but  a  nominal  dependence  on  the  Porte, 
and  made  ont  to  ihe  jnoleetion,  if  not  to  the  sovereign^,  of 
Russia. 

ALABA'MA,  one  of  the  southern  states  of  the  North 
American  Union,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  on 
the  east  by  Georgia,  on  the  south  by  port  of  the  territory  of 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  west  by  the  state 
of  Missis^pi.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  rivers 
called  Alabama,  It  lies  between  80°  lO'  and  85"  N.  lat., 
and  between  85°  and  88"  SO'  W.  long.  Its  extreme  lengdi 
from  north  to  south  is  Aaat  880  iniles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  300  miles.  The  area  in- 
cluded between  these  limits  is  60,722  sqnare  milea,  or 
32,462,080  acres,  of  which  4,486,614  were  improved  in  1860. 
Alabama  originally  belonged  to  the  state  or  Geoi^ia.  In 
1798,  the  country,  includi^  t^e  present  states  of  Miseissipfd 
and  Alabama,  was  foimea  into  a  territory;  and  the  part 
of  Florida  between  Pearl  and  Ferdido  rivers  being  tuen 
possession  of  by  the  United  States  in  1812,  and  annexed 
to  this  tenitoiy,  immigration  into  it  immediately  com- 
menced. During  the  years  1818  and  1814  it  was  harassed 
bjy  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  were  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  General  Jackson.  In  1817,  the  west  portion  of  the 
territoiy  became  the  '  state  of  Mississippi,'  and  &e  eut 
the  *  territory  of  Alabama'— which,  I7  an  act  of  Congnes, 
Msjrdi  S,  1819,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sepoata 
stats,  nnce  taat  time  the  population  has  rapidly  increased, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fiillowing  statement 

In  1810,  the  entire  pt^niktion  was  under  10,000. 
»  1816,      it  was  29,683. 
'  1820,        »       127,901,  indttding  41,879  slftvea. 
'  1830,         «        -808,997,      «       117,204  • 
»  1840,         m        690,756,      m      263,683  m 
m  1860,         -        771,671,      m      842,890  » 

The  federal  representative  population  in  1850  was  634,514, 
which  number  includes  three-nfths  of  the  blacks.  Hie  rate  ^ 
representetion,  which  is  Continually  changinje:,  was  in  the 
above  year  ime  member  for  about  90,000 ;  which  gives  seven 
representatives  for  Alabama.  (When  the  swtmis  popola- 
tion  is  mere  Aon  Kay  the  number  required  to  send  on^ 
an  adeUttemU  member  is  returned.)  Alabama,  I£ke  eadi 
of  the  other  United  States,  retanu  two  members  to  the 
Senate. 

St^aee  and  Coast-litu.—The  seapcoast  (tf  Alabama  is  ve;^ 
limited  when  cornered  with  the  extent  of  the  state.  It 
commences  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  a  point  about  midway 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Pascagoula  and  Mobile, 
and  running  eastward,  terminates  at  we  outlet  of  the 
Perdido.  The  real  coast-line,  not  including  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Mobile,  is  about  50  miles  in  lengu. 

The  general  direction  of  the  great  rivers  of  Alabama  is 
from  north  to  south,  which  indicates  a  gradual  rise  -of  the 
country  from  the  se&-coast  towards  the  noi4h.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Oulf  of  Mexico,  is 
tow  and  level  throughout  a  space  of  60  or  60  miles.  Fnim 
thence  the  ground  rises  gradually  into  the  interior,  and 
begins  to  be  hilly  about  3Sr  N.  lat  The  greatest  elevation 
lies  still  further  north,  and  is  formed  by  the  termination  of 
the  AJl^^any  Mountains.  This  range,  terminating  in  the 
north-east  of  the  statej  sends  off  a  branch  travernng  it  from 
east  to  west,  and  bendmg  a  little  to  the  south,  which  forms 
the  water-shed  between  the  Tennessee  and  the  remaining 
rivers,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  all  flow  sout£. 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ilie  range  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  northern  part  of  Bahama  is  of  no  great 
elevation— in  fact,  it  consists  rather  of  high  hills  thfut  of 
mountains. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  this  state  are  ihe  Mobi]^ 
the  Alabama,  the  Tombirbee,  the  Tuscaloosa  or  Block 
WaiTior,the  Coosa,  l^e  Tallapoosa,  the  Tennessee,  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, the  Perdido,  the  Cahawt«,  and  the  Conecuh. 

The  MoUle  unites  and  conveys  to  the  sea  the  collected 
waters  of  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  state.  It  is  immediatdy  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  rivers  Alabama  and  l\)mbigbee,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Clark  county.  After  a  course  of  aix 
miles,  it  divides  into  two  channels,  of  which  the  western  and 
lai^est  retains  the  name  of  Mobile,  and  the  eastern  is  called 
the  Tensaw.  The  Molnle  flows  southward,  russes  the  town 
of  the  same  nun^  and  enters  the  fpiicip^^j^^Mdiil^ 
D  giiizec 
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ifter  a  oonne  of  fiO  miles.  The  bay  is  abont  36  miles  hxagf 
and  vaxies  from  8  to  15  in  breadth.  It  commxmicates 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  chamiels,  sepcuated 
Dauphin  Island.  The  eastern  or  main  chaimd  has  about 
18  feet  of  water.  The  lira  Hdnls  u  navigabla  fay  large 
steam-boats. 

The  Tomln^bee  rises  in  tbo  north-east  angle  of  the  state 
of  MiaaianpiH,  in  the  county  of  Tishemingo,  and  after  a 
aonthon  conae  of  100  mikB,  eaten  the  state  <tf  Alabama 
5  mOes  below  GohnDlnia,  a  town  in  M iaeiMuppi,  where  it 
becomes  Bavigsble.  After  entering-  Alah*m*^  if  flows  hi  a 
S3  JB.  directum  until  it  is  joined  by  ^  Tnscalooea  or  Black 
Warrior — a  riTer  nearly  as  laige  as  it — at  DemopoUs.  The 
Toscalooaa  rises  in  the  north-east  comer  of  Alabama,  and  is 
ibnned  by  the  Mulberry  fork  and  the  Locust  fork,  which 
unite  near  the  eoathem  extremify  ui  Walker  county. 
The  lirer  after  the  junction  of  these  streams  flows  S. W 
gtfsing  Tuscaloosa,  the  former  capital  of  the  county,  and 
JButaw,  to  its  junction  with  Tombigfoee.  From  the  point 
of  oonflnence  with  the  Black  Warrior,  the  Tombigbee  flows 
soatfawaxd,  passing  through  fertile  allnvial  fi^Lins  and 
EaTannas,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  cotton  plantations, 
and  unites  with  the  Alabama  about  60  miles  above  Mobile 
Bajr.  The  Tanbtghee  i»  about  4fi0  miles  in  lanvth^  and  is 
nar^able  fiw  lacn  iteam-boata  to  Columbus,  wluoh  u  about 
3$D  juiles  firam  the  month  of  die  Hobils;  whilst  smaller 
boats  ascend  50  miles  fiirUier  to  Aberdeen.  ^Hie  Black  War- 
rior  is  navigable  160  milee  above  Demopolis,  which  is  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  main  stream.  Luge  ateam-boots 
ascend  from  Mobile  to  Tuscaloosa,  a  distance  of  300  miles. 

The  Alabama  is  formed  by  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa. 
The  Coosa  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Etowan  and 
the  Oostenaula,  which  unite  at  Borne,  in  Geoigia ;  it  fiowa 
S.  by  S.W.  for  a  distance  of  350  miles.  The  Tallapoosa  rises 
in  Panlding  county,  Geoigia,  and  has  a  very  tortuous 
coarse  of  260  miles,  in  a  souui-westerly  direction.  The  two 
rivers  onite  10  miks  north  from  Montgomery,  the  capital 
of  the  state.  The  Alabama  flows  in  a  general  western 
diiectirai  past  Hmtgianery,  and  as  Ar  as  Cahawba,  where 
(be  river  of  the  same  name  £bI1s  into  it,  which  rises  in  the 
east  border  of  Jefiersoo  county,  and  flows  S.S.W.,  through 
the  principal  ooal-fldd  of  the  state.  The  Alabama  is  about 
300  miles  long.  lArge  boats  can  ascend  to  Wetmupka,  which 
is  460  miles  above  Mobile.  Between  Bome  and  the  Ten 
Islands — a  distance  of  180  miles — small  steam-boats  can  navi- 
gate the  Coosa ;  but  the  navigatiou  is  interrupted  between 
Uie  Ten  Islands  and  Wetumpka  by  numerous  shoals. 

The  Alabama,  like  most  of  the  American  rivers,  di&rs  very 
cQDsiderably  in  its  vdlnme  of  water  at  di^rent  seasons,  but 
it  is  navigable  throughout  the  year.  Hie  navigation  ia  not 
obstmctra  by  ice,  as  m  thenorthem  rivers ;  nor  by  snags,  as 
m  many  oil  he  rivers  in  the  south.  The  river  fiowa  through 
avnitm  oeeumed  by  ^antations  of  ootton,  extensive  savannas, 
Bodnnrepts    valoahle  timber. 

Hie  liven  of  Atohama  are  hicheet  ia  the  spting  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  not  iim>nmmnn  for  ibem.  to  rise  ^hty  or 
nine^  fbet  above  low-water.  The  banks,  when  tb^  present 
a  recent  surface,  exhibit  a  beautiful  appearance  striped  with 
aitenoete  layers  of  gravel  and  different  coloured  clsya.  The 
days  commence  about  20  feet  above  low-water.  Toe  layers 
an  of  di&rent  Uuckneea,  £rom  one  inch  to  several  feet,  and  of 
variona  colours,  from  red  and  deep  blue  to  a  delicate  white. 
Steam-lnats  were  first  introduced  on  these  rivers  in  1820. 

fbe  Chattahoochee  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  Georgia, 
mi.  is  part  of  ^e  boundary-line  between  Alabama  aud 
Georgia.  It  forms  with  Flint  Biver  the  Apalachicola,  uid 
is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to  the  Falls  of  Columbus,  above 
360  m^.   The  Perdido  separates  Ahhama  from  Florida. 

The  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  port  of  this 
state.  It  enters  Alabama  on  the  east,  ronning  S.Wj  it 
thai  nms  W.N.W.,  and  uain  enters  the  state  of  Ten- 
BMsee.  It  flows  into  the  Ohio,  in  Kentucl^.  The  part 
of  the  state  north  of  the  river  is  called  Tenneaaee  Valley. 
Hus  river  is  navigable  for  lar^  ateam-boats  280  miles,  to 
Florence,  in  Alabuua,  which  is  below  the  Mussel  Shoals, 
where  Uiie  river  epteada  ontfirom  one  to  three  miles  in  width, 
with  a  rod^  bottom,  and  is  so  shallow,  that  boats  can  neither 
ascend  nor  descend  except  at  highwater  during  fioode. 
About  the  year  1840,  a  canal  12  miles  long  was  con- 
structed around  the  shoals  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  but 
the  locks  were  made  too  short  to  admit  even  the  smallest 
Bteom-boats  that  navigate  the  river.  It  was  therefore  aban- 
doned, and  the  channel  has  be^a  flUing  up  OTor  ainoe. 
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Steam-boats  may  ascend  the  Temuasee  and  Holston  to  Knoz- 
ville,  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  600  miles  above  the  shoals. 

Pensacda  Bay  is  entirely  within  the  limits  of  West  Florida ; 
but  as  this  territoiy  here  only  consiBts  of  a  comparatively 
narrow  slip  along  tne  guli^  the  sources  and  the  mam  body  of 
the  streams  that  enter  Tensaoola  Ba^  are  within  the  state 
Alabama.  The  main  stream  that  dischanfes  into  Escambia 
Bay  (one  of  the  upper  bays  of  Pensacola  Ba^)  is  the  Escam- 
bia; but  the  chief  branch  of  this  river  is  the  Conecuh, 
though  the  name  of  the  £scaml»a  prevails  in  the  lowest 
part  of  thnrunited  course. 

The  alluator  abounds  in  the  Alabama  and  Tomlagbee  rivers 
'  Soil,  Produets,  Ifc. — ^Beodes  the  AU^hairr  or  Appala- 
chian range,  there  are  no  other  eminences  which  can  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  mountains.  In  the  northern 
put,  the  country  is  hilly,  with  elevations  of  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  vall^s ;  in  the  middle,  it  is  also  hilly,  with 
some  tract*  of  open  land  or  prairies.  The  south  part,  which 
borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  throughout  a  space  of  50 
or  60  miles  in  extent,  is  low  and  leve^  covered  with  pine 
and  cypress.  The  coast  of  Alabama  appears  at  present  to  be 
receiving  no  increase,  but,  on  the  contrarv,  some  diminution 
from  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  forest  trees  in  the 
middle  and  northern  diviaionB  are  pos^  Uaek,  and  white 
oak,  hickory,  jxqdar,  cedar,  dustnut,  pine,  mulberry,  &c. : 
the  elm  flooruhes  on  the  river-banks.  The  chief  wild 
animals  an  the  deer,  bear,  wolf,  panther,  fox,  &c. ;  the 
rattiesnake  abounds  in  this  state.  The  soil  is  various,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  excellent.  '  In  the  south,  it  is  gene- 
ralhr  sandy  and  barren ;  and  a  put  of  the  high  lanos  an 
mint  for  cultivation.  A  huge  p^laon  of  the  country  which 
lies  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbee,  of  that  part  watered 
by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and  of  that  on  the  Tennessee, 
consists  1^  very  excellent  land.  On  the  ma^i;in  of  the 
rivers  (in  the  southern  part)  then  is  a  iraantity  of  cane- 
bottom  land  of  great  futility,  generally  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide;  on  the  outside  of  this  is  a 
qiace  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant  water; 
next  to  this  river-swamp,  and  elevated  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
above  it,  suooeeds  an  extensive  body  of  level  hmd,  of  a  Uack 
rich  sou.  with  a  growth  ttf  hiduny,  black  oak,  post  oak, 
poplar^  dogwood,  dec  After  this  oome  the  prairies,  which 
are  wide-spreading  plains,  or  gently  waving  land  (restinfi^ 
on  a  soft  limestone  rock,  abounding  in  ahells),  clothed  wiu 
grass,  herbage,  and  flowers,  and  exhibiting  in  the  month 
of  May  the  moat  enchanting  scenery.' — {Eaeudop.  Ameri- 
can.) Then  is  generally  wood  enough  on  the  prairies  to 
fence  them.  It  is  ammged  in  lines  and  clumps  on  the 
lower  and  moister  portiona^jdividing  them  into  open  spaces 
of  several  hundred  acres.  The  aoil  is  of  variable  depth,  and 
rests  on  a  uniform  bed  of  limestone.  In  some  places  the 
rock  juts  out  on  the  surface,  when  it  easily  decompoees. 
There  ia  a  great  deflcieni^  of  water,  and  wh^  then  is  of  it 
is  very  bad :  good  water  can  be  obtained  by  boring  to  the 
depth  of  300  or  400  feet,  and  in  many  cases  this  water 
rises  to  the  surftce.  The  long-moes  r^on  commences 
below38°  N.lM.  "Die  m(»8  hangs  in  festoons  fnnn  the  trees, 
giving  to  the  forests  the  moat  dark  and  gloomy  aspect.  It 
is  much  used  for  making  mattresses. 

Cotton  is  the  great  staple  product,  of  which  Alabama 
raises  more  than  any  other  member  of  the  Union.  The 
hmd  produces  from  400  to  1800  pounds  of  seed-cotton  to  the 
acn.  In  1850,  the  cotton  crop  was  225,771,600  pounds, 
nearly  dcRible  the  produce  for  1840;  the  greater  part 
of  it  IS  carried  to  Mobile— that  from  the  Tennessee  Valley 
only  being  taken  to  New  Orleans.  The  land  is  tilled  almost 
entirely  by  slaves.  Besides  cotton,  Alabama  produces  huge 
quantities  of  Indian  com,  oats,  livestock,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
butter ;  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  rye,  rice,  wool,  hay, 
pease,  beans,  Irish  potatoes,  frnits,  market  v^;etable8,  and 
sugar ;  also  some  tobacco,  barley,  buckwheat,  wine,  cheese, 
grass-seeds,  hope,  flax,  and  silk.  According  to  the  cenaua 
of  I860,  the  com  produce  was  894,064  bushela  of  wheat; 
28,764,048  bushels  of  Indian  com ;  2,965,697  of  oats.  Then 
wen  also  8,242,000  pounds  of  sugar,  and  83^428  gallons  of 
molaases,  produced  in  the  same  year.   The  exports  of 

Alabama  in  1851  amounted  to  18,628,824  dollars ;  miporta, 
to  413,446  dollars.  little  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid  to 
manunctures  in  Alabama ;  the  articles  manufactured  are  for 
the  most  part  those  of  ordinary  necesai^.  Cotton  manu- 
fitctoriee  are  multiidying.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  year  1851  was  five,  which  were  smaB.bdng  cn^  865 
tons  burden.  The  tonnage  oi^^^yp^dte^^^jj^e 
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AlAbtma  ii  rich  in  minaral  treanutt,  partieultrlj  inooel, 
iroQ,  lime,  and  marble.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  WTeral  places, 
aad  fossil  coal  abounds  on  the  Black  Warrior  Kirer ;  beauti- 
Tariagated  marble  ia  found  in  abundance  on  the 
Gahkwba,  and  in  otber  places.  Gold  also  has  bean  found,  bnt 
not  in  anfficiant  qnantitiea  to  render  the  bu^naaa  pn^table. 

CUaiate.— The  mean  temperature  of  the  state  is  about 
60"  F.  AlAoug^  tlie  summer  continues  lonf^,  yet  the 
heat  IB  very  little  greater  than  in  the  north  part  of  the 
United  States.  Int&eyears  1850-51,  themaiimxuntempera- 
tnre  of  the  summer  months  at  Eutaw  was  104" ;  minimum, 
60" :  for  winter,  they  were  82°  and  18°.  June  is  the  hottest 
month  in  the  year.  The  ii§^  and  peach  arrive  at  great 
perfection  bebw  34°  N.  lat.,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are  well 
adapted  to  the  ^pe.  The  iruit-trees  blossom  between  the 
muiUle  of  Januan-  and  1st  of  March,  aocording  to  the 
deration  of  the  plBoe.  Snow  neither  falls  deep  nor  hes 
lonf^;  a  thin  sheet  of  ice  sometimes  covers  the  stagnant 
waters  at  the  coldest  period:  the  nvars  are  Tery  addom 
frozen  orer.  The  climate  ia  nealthyi  except  in  the  bottom 
knd  bordering  on  the  riTars.  In  the  derated  country  it  is 
delightful,  the  heat  of  eummer  being  tempered  b^  tite 
bre^ee  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  prevailing  diseases 
in  low  aituationa  are  intermittent  and  biliona  fevars.  Mobile 
has  been  several  timea  ravaged  1^  the  yaUow  imr,  but  it 
has  not  been  severe  of  late  years. 

Inditms.^Tht  Chtroheei  formerly  occuped  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  state,  and  extended  into  Geoi^a  and 
Tennessee ;  the  Creekt,  the  east,  with  part  of  Georfiria ;  and 
the  ChiekMsaics  and  ChoctawSf  the  west,  extending  into 
Mississippi.  These  tribes  have  all  emigrated  to  the  west  of 
die  Missiasippi,  where  a  lai^  tract  of  ooimtry  has  been 
ceded  to  them  br  iha  United  States  in  exchange  fbr  their 
own.  The  Cheroltees  have  been  considered  the  most  dvilisad 
<tf  an  the  American  Indiana.  Ibey  have  a  written  and 
printed  language,  the  alphabet  of  wmdi  was  inTented  by  a 
native  Cherokee ;  it  consiats  of  dghty-five  charaotera,  and 
may  be  called  a  a^lUMo  ajfikabet.  It  is  said  that  an  active 
Cherokee  bor  may  laam  to  read  in  a  day,  and  not  more 
than  two  or  uiree  days  are  ordinarily  reqniaite :  he  has  only 
to  repeat  suocessivdy  the  names  of  the  several  letters,  so 
that  when  he  has  learned  his  alphabet,  he  oan  read  his 
language.  There  an  remains  of  mounds  and  rtsida  in  the 
state,  respecting  which'  thepreaent  Indians  have  no  tnditiona. 

Cowiites  and  Toums. — There  are  in  Alabama  53  counties. 
The  towns  of  principal  importance  are  Mobile,  Montgomery, 
Huntsville,  Tuscaloosa,  Florence,  and  Wetumpka.  MobDe, 
the  comm<nrmal  metropiQlis  of  the  state  and  oapitol  of  Mobile 
ccrantTj  ia  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mobile  Biver, 
inunediatdy  above  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  that  name, 
1033  miles  fitmi  Washington,  105  milea  N.B.  fum  New 
Orleans,  and  830  miles  by  water  S.W.  from  Montgomaiy. 
N.  lat.  80°  41'  48" ;  W.  long.  87"  69'.  In  1818,  Mobile 
came  into  the  possession  of  uie  United  States,  when  it 
contained  only  800  inhabitants ;  in  1640,  the  population  was 
19,673 ;  and  in  1860,  80,515.  It  is  situated  on  a  levd  sandy 
plain,  about  15  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  bay.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to 
planting  shade  trees.  On  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
town  there  are  dry  sandy  pine  hills,  whidi  afford  agreeable 
and  healthy  retreats  during  the  hot  season.  Mol^  is  the 
seat  of  Spring  Hill  College,  founded  by  the  Catholiea.  which 
has  a  library  of  7000  volumes.  The  back  country  is  depend- 
ent on  Mdnk  for  a  market  Its  prindpal  expwt  is  cotton ; 
next  to  Nav  OrieaUiJt  boa  the  greatest  cotton-market  in 
the  United  States.  The  exports  of  cotton  fbr  the  year 
ending  lat  September  1853,  amounted  to  M9,499  bake. 
Oreat  quantities  of  lumber  are  also  shipped  from  MolMQe : 
in  18S1,  6316,051  ftet  of  lumbv  were  exported. 

There  is  daily  steamHXHnmuniaation  with  New  Orleans, 
via  lakes  Borgne  and  Pontohartnun.  A  railwav  of  460 
miles  is  in  course  of  construction  from  Mobile  to  the 
month  of  the  Ohio,  connecting  with  the  central  railway  of 
Illinois,  and  intended  to  form  pert  of  the  direct  roate  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes.  There  is  another 
railway  in  progress  to  connect  MoUle  with  Oolnmbiu,  In 
Geo^fia. 

Montgomery,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  seat  of  justioe 
oi  the  oonn^  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Akhuno,  880  miles  1^  water.  197  miks  by  nod  fnm 
Mol^  and  889  miks  flwn  Washu^rtoa.  It  to  eamweted 
ay  xaUwoy  withAtkntiL  in  Georgia,  and  vffl  aoon  be  ao  with 
8obiIeB«'.  Dw  pabUc  neords  and 


from  Tuscaloosa  to  Montgomery  in  184T.  About  70^000 
bdes  of  ootton  are  ahippea  from  this  town  annuoltf.  In 
I860,  the  popuktion  waa  498S ;  ia  186$^  it  wu  eatimiited  at 

7000. 

HuntsviDe  ia  the  capital  of  Modiaon  counly,  on  tiM  line 
of  the  raflway  between  Winchester  and  Akbaina,  abont  10 
miles  north  ot  the  Tomeasee  Kiver.  Its  popuktiui  in  1863 
was  about  4000. 

Tuscdoosa,  capital  of  Tuscaloosa  couu^,  on  the  left 
bonk  of  the  Block  Warrior,  at  the  faUs  and  head  of  alcam* 
boat  navigation,  1S5  milcB  N.W.  from  Montgomery; 
N.  lat.  83°  12',  W.  long.  87°  43'.  It  was  till  1847  the  oai»tal 
of  the  state,  and  is  etiU  a  prindpd  town,  remarkable  for  its 
literary  institutions  and  its  active  trade.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  University  of  Alabama,  founded  in  1831,  whidi  has 
9  professors  and  135  under-^raduatea.  The  dtuataon  of  the 
town  ia  hedthy  and  pleasant,  being  on  an  elevated  plain  of 
several  miles  in  extent.  There  are  cotton  and  iron  mana- 
fictories  carried  on  in  the  vicinity,  and  )MXgQ  quantitiea  of 
cotton  are  shipped  to  Mobik.  A  brancb-railwar  is  projeeted 
to  connect  this  town  wi&  the  Hobik  and  Onio  line.  In 
1853,  the  popoktion  was  8600. 

Florence,  capital  of  Lauderdale  county,  is  situated  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Tmneseee  HitsTj  just  bdow  the 
Mussel  Shook.  It  u  the  prindpd  shipping  port  for  the 
produoe  of  the  county,  and  of  port  of  Tennessee.  Its  popal*- 
tion  in  186S  was  1500. 

Wetnmpka  is  dtuated  on  the  river  Coosa,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  is  the  principd  market  fbr  ^e  cotton 
produce  in  Coosa  county  and  in  sward  other  oountiee. 
Tliirty  thousand  bales  were  shipped  at  that  port  in  1651. 
In  1858,  it  had  a  popaktion  of  about  8500. 

Oovmmani. — By  its  constitution,  adopted  in  July  1819, 
tiie  legisktive  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresffiQtatives,  which  together  are  styled  the 
Oeiunl  Anmb^  of  Oe  StaU  of  AlabMUL  The  Senate 
consists  of  88  members,  dected  fbr  fcor  yean,  and  of 
these  ono-hdf  go  out  every  two  years,  ^e  Hooee  <tf 
RefmsentativeB  consists  of  100  members,  dected  tor  two 
years.  Both  senators  and  representatives  are  dected  by 
the  people.  Members  of  both  Houses  receive  eodk  Jbior 
dollars  per  day.  Tlie  Iwiaktore  meats  lanmiaUy,  in  the 
dty  of  Montgomery,  on  Uie  second  Mtmday  of  Kovamber. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  u  dected 
by  the  people  tat  two  years,  and  Is  eHgibte  four  years  oat  <^ 
ax ;  he  possesses  a  cfuahfled  negative  on  legidativa  acts : 
and  the  pardoning  power,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  k  necessary.  In  case  of  hk  death,  absence,  he., 
the  Preaidmt  of  the  Senate  acts  as  governor ;  ibe  sakiy  k 
S600  dolkn.  The  quahflcatiaiH  required  for  moabers  of 
die  kgisktore  are— dtiaeoship,  two  yearrf  state,  aad  tme 
year's  district  reddenoe.  A  senior  must  he  twrntj-mwea 
years  of  age ;  a  govemnr  must  be  thirty  yena  cU,  a  native 
dtizen,  and  must  have  redded  four  years  in  uw  state. 
A  voter  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age;  one  year's  state, 
and  three  months'  district  reddenoe  are  required.  Blacks 
in  all  cases  are  exdnded.  Two-durds  df  tiie  General 
Assembly  may  propose  amendments  to  the  CoBstitBtian, 
which,  if  ratiflea  by  the  people  at  the  next  dection,  aad  by 
two-^rds  of  the  subaequent le^kture,  become  vafid. 

Jvdieianf.~ThB  Judidaiy  conaiats — 1.  Of  a  SuproBM 
Court;  S.  Of  a  Court  of  Chancery;  8.  Of  nine  Circuit 
Courts ;  4.  The  City  Court  of  Mobile.— The  Snpreifte  Conrt 
oondste  of  one  chief  and  four  associate  judges,  dected  by 
a  joint  vote  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Aasemb^ 
ftfT  dx  years,  who  reodve  eadi  3350  dollars  per  onnvnu 
The  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  jurisdictkHi  only,  and 
holds  its  sessions  at  tin  seat  of  ffovemiaeBt,  on  m  &eC 
Monday  of  January  and  June  or  eadi  yes^to  decide  on 
oasee  appealed  from  the  lower  oonrtB.  TbB  Court  of 
Chanoeiy  consists  of  three  chancdlors,  fer  the  three  chan* 
eery  dividons  of  the  state — the  aoutluni,  middle,  end 
northern — who  are  elected  in  the  same  wtcy  as  tiM  judges, 
and  receive  a  sakry  of  1500  doSus.  The  Cfacoit  Courts 
hove  origind  jurisdiction  in  all  rivi]  and  criminal  cansee 
in  tile  state.  Two  aeadone  are  held  each  year  in  areiy 
county.  The  City  Court  of  Mobile  holds  three  seesions 
in  the  year,  and  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Circuit 
Courts,  except  in  red  actiims.  The  jndgee  of  thk  court 
recdve  3000  dolkrs  per  anmun.  They,  tc^ether  with  the 
judges  of  the  Circnii  Courts,  aad  the  pdges  of  probate — 
who  an  abe  eloki  of  the  enurt,  uid  np^en  of  deeds  fbr 
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Tna.  Tb»  Jndgit  ''■re  nmonUa  ly  ianeiohmanti  ncl 
07  lStB  coreraor  on  the  addreu  of  twD-thircu  of  the  Oenetel 
AsMmbhr— tbe  judge  miut  be  heard  in  defence.  "Die  o^er 
lutdic  ween  ere — the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Comptroller 
Public  Accouute,  State  Tieaaurer,  and  Attoxaey  Qen^; 
the  £nt  three  naiin  a  ealaiyof  1000  ddlazB,  the  last  426 
df^hn,  withfteh 

2«M^The  lave  in  this  itate  di&r  but  little  from  those 
of  &B  other  etatee  of  the  Union.  The  punishments  are 
fin^  iminisonment  in  the  county  jaU,  standing  in  ib» 
jSHorj,  branding,  whipping',  and  death  hy  hanging.  The 
Crimea  punishable  with  death  are  murder,  treason,  rape, 
Dian-etealing,  slave-stealing,  arson,  robbery,  bui^lary,  coun* 
terfating,  and  fergery.  The  penitentiaiV  system  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  state.  The  (fonsequence 
of  maldag  so  many  offences  capital  is,  that  many  go  un- 
ptmiahed,  or  are  pardoned  by  the  executive.  Very  severe 
laws  have  been  passed  a^nst  duelling;  killing  in  a  duel  is 
wilful  murder,  and  as  snai  punishable  with  deau.  Members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  o£Gcers  of  goremment,  civil  and 
military,  and  attorney  at  law,  are  zequired  to  take 
dnelling^otttht 

Sduomtion. — ^The  constitution  declares,  that  'schools  and 
dw  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be  enconraged  in  thia 
state.'  By  an  act  of  &e  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1819,  one  section  of  land  (640  acres)  was  sranted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each  township  in  the  state  tbr  the  use  of 
tAools;  and  seventy-two  sections,  or  two  entire  townships, 
for  the  support  of  a  amiaarif  of  leamvu,  which  were 
vested  in  the  legislature  of  said  state,  to  be  appropriated 
solely  to  the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  I^islature.* 
In  conformi^  with  the  above  grant,  an  institution,  styled  the 
University  of  the  State  of  AlMama,  was  incorporated  by  tiie 
lei^latureof  the  state  in  December  1820.  In  1821,  two  trus- 
tees from  each  judicial  circuit  were  elected  by  joint  vote  of  both 
Houaes.  The  governor  of  the  state  is.  ex  qffiao,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  hold  their  office  for  three 
years.  All  the  univer^^  lands  were  vested  in  theee  true* 
tees,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction :  such  as  were  not  aold  were 
to  be  let  on  rent,  liie  fonds  of  the  university  oonaist  <mF  the 
proeeeda  of  thve  luida.  It  has  now  an  annual  income  o 
ijyOOO  doDars.  The  oniTendtv  is  located  about  one  mile  east 
<rf  Toacalooea,  in  a  fine  healuiy  sitoation.  In  1833,  it  had 
Sprofessors,  135  students,  and  8000  volumes  in  its  library. 
There  are,  besides,  three  other  colleges  in  the  state :  Spring 
Hill  CoU^  in  Mobile ;  La  Grange  Coll^,  at  La  Grange, 
belon^^ing  to  the  Methodists,  with  5*profe88or8,  96  students, 
and  8900  volumes  in  tiie  library ;  and  Howard  College,  at 
Marion,  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  with  6  professors, 
88  Btodents,  and  a  library  of  2200.  There  are  numerous 
academiee  and  grammar-schools  in  the  state,  but,  nevertbe- 
lesB,  the  people  are  but  impeHectly  educated.  In  1860, 
there  were  127,390  children  m  Alabuna,  and  of  these  only 
35,039  were  at  school.  Hiere  trere  hi  uie  same  year  1985 
dknrches;  G06  of  which  were  Baptist,  581  Methodiat,  and  100 
Pfulmerian.— [Lippincott,  Orunbo,  A:  Go.'i  Gta^teer  ef 
A$dnltaBtata.  1864.] 
ALABAKA  Brrsft.  [See  Alabaka.] 
ALABASTER,  a  white  stone  need  for  ornamental  puiv 
The  name  is  derived  from  Alabastron,  a  town  of 
where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  nianufactory  of 
easels  or  pots,  made  of  a  stone  found  in  the  moun- 
tains near  the  town.  ITiese  vessels  were  empbyed  for 
containing  certain  kinds  of  pffrfumes,  used  by  the  ancients 
in  their  toilets,  and  with  which  it  was  the  custom  to  anoint 
the  heads  of  their  guests,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  at  their 
feacts.  There  ai«  in  Horace  many  allusions  to  this  custom. 
In  like  mauner  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lazams.  poured  upon 
ibe  head  of  our  Saviour,  as  he  sat  at  supper, '  very  precious 
untment '  from  an  aldboiter-hox. 

The  terms  kxiZm^T^n  among  the  Greeks,  and  aiahtutrwn 
among  the  Bomans,  were  applied  to  those  vessels,  even 
when  they  were  not  made  of  the  white  stone ;  for  although 
they  may  have  unitated  the  oikpnal  fbrm  of  the  vessels 
made  at  AUbastron,  they  appear  man  Theocritus  (Idyl,  xv.) 
to  have  been  sometimes  made  of  gold.  They  were  of 
a  tapering  ahape,  and  without  handles ;  and  frina  this  cir* 
enmatanee  Adam,  in  his  Latin  Dictionary,  gires  aa  the 
e^mdctgy  of  Alabestram— »,  vttikoirt,  and        Aoiulfe;  a 

•A  tdmUp  Matitoi  11.040  *m»,  to  lix  BnffUih  or  Ameriesa  uOm 
•nmk  na  Is  nMMdea  Into  tUrty-tlz  Mual  dlTfaiinu  or  aqwn  mllei.  In. 
iMi  MtMrtiig  wTi  "th«*  ■* 't*'*  '"B***  ]•  tMMdttlA»san«tUeaMoUoi»| 
■MkMiMBBSStriwiwOaswa. 


daintionnUeh  eettainly  cannot  be  aaalgiM^lo  Itetwu- 

tentlf  with  the  formation  of  the  Greek  lai^puge^ 

It  wppears  fh«n  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,  (Oration  on 
the  Embassy,  chap.  68,}  that  one  of  tiie  brothera 
^sahines.  ths  orator,  was  employed  in  painting  these  a]^ 
baster-boxes.  Flin^  saya,  Oib-  xxxvi.  12,  and  Xxxvii.  54.) 
that  the  stone,  which  he  calls  alabastritea,  was  got  from 
Tbebea;  but  Manncot  iGeograptM  dtr  Grieehen  und 
ilonur)  plaoea  the  town  of  .AaMatton  in  H^tanonis,  or 
Middle  Bgypt,  in  the  hiUi  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea.  about  tliir^  EnffUsb  milea  east  of  Aeotia ;  and  states, 
that  the  atone  of  whioh  the  alabaatrawete  made  was  brought 
from  Mens  Alebaatriniu,  about  thirty  miles  S.  £.  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Jamea  Burton,  who  has  been  long  resident  in 
Egypt,  has  determined  the  site  of  Alabaatron  to  be  latitude 
97°  43',  longitude  31°,  not  br  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  ruins  of  Antiaoe. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  white  stone  to  which  antiquaries 
and  artists  give  the  name  of  alabester :  the  one  is  a  car- 
bonaii  of  lime ;  the  other  is  gypsum,  or  mJphats  of  lime. 
Many  of  these  ancient  perftime  vessels  are  made  of  the 
compact  ci^stalline  mass  deposited  from  water  holding  car- 
bonate of  hme  in  solatioa^hieh  is  found  in  many  ^acea 
in  almost  every  country.  When  the  deposition  takes  place 
on  the  ground,  it  forms  wlmt  mineralogists  call  a  ftahgmitgi 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  drop,  uid  it  is  oi^  com- 
posed of  layers  distingwshable  by  different  denees  of  trans- 
fucency,  giving  the  stone  the  appearance  (H  the  strijfed 
agates,  cdled  onyx,  (see  Aoatx.)  Hence,  according  to 
Pliny,  the  alabastrites  was  sometimes  called  onyx.  But  it 
is  easy  to  ascertain  of  which  of  the  two  kinds  a  vessel  is 
composed,  for  carbonate  of  lime  is  hard,  and  effervesces  if  it 
be  touched  by  a  strong  acid ;  but  guJjihate  of  lime  does  not 
efferresce,  and  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  scratched  with  the 
nail.  The  term  alabaster  is  now  generally  applied  to  the 
softer  stone.  This  last,  when  pure,  is  a  beautifiil  semi- 
transparent  snow-white  substance,  easily  worked  into  vases, 
lampa,  and  various  other  onuinenta,  but  it  is  seldom  found 
in  masses  lane  enough  for  statuary;  and,  indeed,  artists 
would  be  unwing  to  execute  any  great  work  in  a  material 
so  very  liable  to  iigury.  The  finest  quality  known  is  found 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  and  it  is  cut 
into  a  variety  of  works  of  great  taste  and  beauty  at  Volterra, 
Florence,  Leghorn,  and  other  places  in  that  part  of  Italy, 
which  are  sent  oU  over  the  world,  and  sold  at  very  rea- 
sonable prices. 

Alabaster  is  found  in  Derbyshire  and  Staflbrdshire,  and 
is  manufactured  into  small  ornaments  and  toys  at  Derby, 
which  are  also  to  be  bought  in  London.  The  natural  history 
of  the  stone  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  OTPauu,  the 
general  term  under  which  all  varieties  of  aulphata  of  lime 
are  usuidly  classed  by  mineralogists. 

AXABE8,  in  Ichthyology,  a  genni  of  fishes  bekmgin^ 
to  the  Oder  Halacoptery^,  and  fiunily  Apodes.  Thu 
genuk,  which  eonsiata  of  a  single  aperies  of  small  atae,  a 
native  (riT  the  Indian  Ocean,  resemblM  in  most  reiqpeets  the 
common  conger-eel  fMunena)  of  our  own  seas. 

ALAIS,  a  town  in  Languedoc,  chief  town  of  the  arrondis- 
eement  of  Alois,  in  the  department  of  Gard,  in  the  south  of 
France,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  river  Gardon,  about  25 
miles  from  Ntmes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ; 
N.  lat.  44"  7',  E.  long.  4°  4':  population,  17,831.  Ahus  was 
fonnerly  the  capital  of  the  district  of  C^vennes,  and  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  C^vennes  Mountains,  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
productive  coal-field,  through  the  working  of  which,  and 
of  the  iron-mines,  it  has  doubled  Ita  popuiatioB  nnoe  1819. 
It  possesses  a  civil  tribunal,  ft  tribunal  ctf  commerce,  a 
council  of  Pmd%omme^  a  oommnnal  ooll^,  a  publie 
Ubrary,  a  eonsiitorial  OalvinlBt  chureh,  and  a  aehool  of 
matter  and  vnking  minera.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
trade  in  raw  and  wroogfat  silk,  beaides  poaseaaing  other  menu- 
foctarea— asof  gloves^  viMol,  earthenware,  and  glass.  It  has 
also  a  oonaidarule  trade  in  corn,  wine,  ohves,  and  cattle. 

Alais  was  in  former  times  a  strcmghold  the  Protestants, 
bat  it  was  taken  from  tiiem  in  1629  by  Louis  XIII.  It 
suffered  muoh  during  the  dragonnadee  (so  called  from  the 
dragoons  emploved  m  persecuting  the  Protestants)  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  nLade  it  the  seat  of  a  Ushop ;  and 
after  the  revocation  of  tiie  Edict  of  Nantes,  built  a  citadel  in 
it.  It  has  sometimes  been  aroneoualy  said  that  Alaia  is  the 
same  with  the  Akaia  mentioned  in  Caear's  Cowmentrnviu. 
The  Aleaia  of  desar  is  St.  Bcfyne>  about  t8  milM  souih  v£ 
Oitoillim  WIT  Sefcae.  ^  . 
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AI<AKANANDA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.   This  river  ia  considered  sacred 

the  Hindoo  inhabitants :  it  flows  from  north-east  to  Bouth- 
weet,  through  the  unmnce  of  Gorwal,  recdviitf  in  its 
comse  waters  of  the  Mandakini,  the  Finden,  £«  Man- 
dacokL  the  Birke,  and  the  Dauli,  all  streams  of  inctmuder- 
tble  sue.  ^Rte  last  mentaoned  of  these  tributaries^  which 
proceeds  from  the  base  of  the  highest  ridre  of  the  Himflkya 
chain,  forms  the  remotest  source  of  the  Ganges.   At  Deva- 

ryaga  {the  jvnetion  of  the  gods),  a  small  town  in  80°  9' 
lat.,  and  78°  SS'  E.  long.,  and  12  miles  to  the  west- 
ward of  SerinaguT,  the  Alakananda  forms  its  jonction  with 
the  river  Bhagirathi,  when  the  united  streams  receive  the 
name  of  the  Ganges.  At  a  short  distance  before  it  reaches 
Bhadrinath — a  much-firequented  temple,  80  milee  north  from 
Almorah,  the  capital  of  Kumaon — the  Alakananda  is  not 
more  than  20  feet  wide,  and  its  actual  source  is  concealed 
under  an  accumulation  of  jierpetual  snow.  At  Devajirayaga 
the  width  of  the  river  is  iooreflsed  to  140  fleet :  during  Cbe 
lainr  season  it  rises  from  46  to  50  ftet  above  its  lowest 
levw. 

The  Alakananda  contains  a  great  number  of  fish,  four  or 
fin  feet  long  (titie  Cyprinus  daitioulatus),  which  are  held  in 
reverence  by  uie  Brahmins ;  and,  being  fed  by  them  dail^^i 
become  so  nmiliar  as  to  take  bread  from  the  lumd.  Anatie 
Saeart^i  and  MS.  Documents  at  the  India  Board,  quoted 
in  Hamfltcm's  Sast  India  (jhaetteer. 

JlLAND  isles  .(pronounced  Oland),  a  small  archipelago 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  consisting  of  three 
groups,  of  aboDt  80  inluibited  and  200  uninhabitoi  islands. 
The  archipelago  derives  its  name  &om  that  of  the  principal 
island,  which  is  about  IS  miles  long  by  14  broad,  lutd  has  a 
surface  of  about  7  square  leagues,  the  area  of  the  whole  being 
perhaps  about  lOO  square  leagues.  These  islands  are  situatea 
about  25  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sweden,  and  15  from  that 
of  Finland.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Swedish  origin,  and 
number  about  15,000 ;  the  islands  are  called  by  the  Finns 
Ahvennanmaa. 

The  islands  of  Aland  are  nodules  of  granite,  covered  over 
with  a  scanty  layer  of  soil.  They  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  narrow  fh'"^"''l''j  and  the  passage  between  them  is 
more  like  an  excuzuon  on  a  lake  than  on  the  cbep  sea.  It 
is  nrely  poasihle  to  see  ftr  in  any  direction ;  the  view  is 
bonndect  either  1^  fredi  green  meadows,  with  short-lc^ged 
cattle  and  sheep;  by  nice-looking  villages,  surrounded  by 
kitchen-gardens ;  orW  bare  cli&  of  red  granite,  abounding 
in  felspar,  among  which  stretch  hazel  shrubs,  or  thin  stunted 
woods  of  pine.  Besides  their  crops  and  flocks,  the  inhabit- 
ants have  an  abundant  supply  of  £sh  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
The  iish  abound  all  round  tiie  sea-coast,  as  also  in  the  inland 
lakes  and  the  little  rivers  which  flow  from  the  hills,  and 
which,  from  their  number,  have  caused  the  name  Aland 
(countiy  of  rivers)  to  be  given  to  the  princii>al  island. 

These  islands  are  invested  with  historical  interest.  Aland 
Isle,  according  to  tradition,  had  its  own  kings  in  tbe  olden 
time.  Since  the  b^^inoing  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
aichipelaffo  has  oftoi  chuiged  mastoa,  behoving  at  one 
time  to  ^reden  and  at  another  to  Russia.  Hie  tatter  power 
has  held  Aem  since  1809]  when  a  Russian  expedition  took 
them  by  aorpriae,  having  crossed  over  from  Fmland  on  the 
ice  in  winter.  In  August  1854,  the  islands  were  taken  from 
the  Rusnana  an  Anglo-French  fiuce,  when  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Bomarsund,  on  Aland  Island,  were  destroyed,  2000 
of  the  garrison  having  been  previously  taken  i)risoners. 
This  stroQg  fort,  which  was  said  to  be  able  to  contain  60,000 
men,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  anchorage  of  Yttemaes, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Russian  fleet. 

ALARCON.  JUAN  RUIZ  DE,  a  Spanish  dmmatio 
writer,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Though  an  author  of  great  merit  and  well-deserved 
reputati(m,  very  little  is  known  of  his  life.  Nicholas  Anto- 
nio says,  that  lie  believes  him  to  have  been  bom  at  Mexico, 
of  Spanish  parents,  and  that  he  was  both  an  actor  and 
a  drunatic  writer,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  of  his  oontem- 
ptnuies,  ibrpurity  of  diction,  elegance,  fluency,  and  co- 
pkntsness.  The  following  plays  were  published  m  his  life- 
tinw.  Laimhutriay  hwerte;  Latparedetoym;  Elseme- 
Janted  »t  ntismo;  La  eueva  de  StUanumea;  Mudarte  por 
m^'orane;  Todo  e»  ventura;  and  El  detSiehado  m  Jhtjir. 
Omar  am^got;  Lo»  mqteSot  de  tm  engtuio  ;  (^Hm  engetiia 
wuu  d  omen;  La  verdad  totpeehota,  and  sevovl  others 
meued  after  bis  deatiL 
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is  best  known  to  us.  Comeille,  who  translated  itinto  Frem:: 
under  the  title  of  Le  Menteur,  spes^  of  it  in  the  hi^iet' 
terms.  *  The  ailment,'  says  he,  '  is,  in  my  opinion,  so 
ingenious  and  so  well  treated,  that  I  have  said  many  times 
that  I  would  ViUingly  give  two  of  my  best  plays  to  have  tiu 
merit  of  the  invention  of  this.  I  have  seen  nothing  eqaa. 
to  it  either  in  the  andenta  or  modems.'  MoUire  in  one  of 
his  letters  fo  Boileau  says,  that  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  La 
Verdedmgpe^iOta.  'Whenitwasperfivmed,' sayshe,  <I  had 
already  a  wish  to  write,  though  I  was  not  decided  on  what 
subject;  my  ideas  were  confu&ed,  but  this  work  fixed  them.* 
Alarcon  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of 
the  genuine  Spanish  school.  His  plots  are  ingenious,  and 
conducted  in  a  masteriy  manner,  nis  characters  highly  ro- 
mantic. He  is  not  so  fertile  as  Lope  in  his  productions, 
but  is  more  correct  and  equal ;  he  is  as  pure  and  elegant 
in  his  diction  as  Calderon.  but  less  metaphysical ;  an^  in 
general,  more  free  from  the  extravagance  of  Gongorism,  so 

{irevalent  in  his  age.  All  bis  compositions  have  more  or 
ess  a  moral  tendency ;  and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  if  tbe 
Spaniards  would  aim  at  the  possession  of  a  real  national 
dmua,  it  is  Alarcon  whom  toey  oujght  to  study  as  their 
model.  [See  Nicoldo  Antonio,  BibHot.  Hi^an.;  Hartines 
de  la  Rosa,  Obras^ 

ALARIC.  One  of  tlw  most  eminent  of  those  norflieni 
chiefe  who  successively  overran  Italy,  during  the  decline  (tf 
the  western  empire,  and  tbe  first  of  them  who  gained  pos- 
session of  imperial  Rome.   He  learned  the  artof  war  under 
the  celebrated  emperor  of  the  East,  Tbeodosius,  who  curbed 
the  depredations  of  the  Goths,  settled  them  in  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  recruited  his  armies  fiom  the 
youdi  of  the  nation.   But  they  threw  off  the  yoke,  as  soon 
as  the  powerful  hand  which  htid  imposed  it  ceased  to  hold 
the  sceptre,  and  Alaric,  bom  of  one  of  the  noblest  families 
of  the  nation,  was  chosen  by  his  countrymen  as  their  leader. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  Visigoths,  the  division  of  the  Gotiiic 
nation  to  which  he  belonged,  issued  fiwm  Thrace,  where  thev 
had  been  settled,  and  overran  Greece,  a.d.  396.  Alaric  took 
Athens,  but,  instead  of  treating  it  with  severity  and  destroy- 
ing its  edifices,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  did  very  little  damage  to  its  woifcs  <A 
art,  although  he  carried  off  such  as  wore  moveable.  Tl« 
Goths  were  soon  compelled  by  Stilicho  to  evacuate  tha 
country ;  and  to  return  into  Epirus.  From  time  to  time  Aey 
enteied  into  a  temporal^  reconciliation  with  the  empire,  ana 
took  engagements  in  4t8  pay ;  but  as  they  were  inconstant 
and  arrogant,  and  the  Greeks  were  timid  and  fraudulent* 
this  state  of  friendship  was  never  of  long  duration.  About 
the  year  398,  Alaric,  on  the  ground  of  his  high  military  cha- 
racter,  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Visigoths ;  and  just  about 
the  same  time  Arcadius,  the  successor  of  Theodosius  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  alarmed  at  his  repeated  successes,  at- 
tempted to  identity  his  interests  with  those  of  the  Empire 
by  declaring  him  master-general  of  tbe  eastern  lUyrian 
prefecture. '  Thus  he  commanded  a  la^e  part  of  the  vast 
country  situated  between  the  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Black  Sea.   The  Vingoths  who  obeyed  his  iH-ders  were 
thoroughly  organized  as  an  army,  but  as  yet  had  few  claims 
to  the  civil  character  and  stability  of  a  nation.  Thej 
threatened  both  empires  equally  at  the  same  time,  msA  bom 
flieir  alliance  to  each  alternately.  Alaric  at  last  determined 
to  make  his  way  into  the  empire  of  the  West,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  kingdom  by  conquest. 

We  cannot  trace  minutely  the  motions  of  the  Gothic  army. 
Early  in  the  year  403  it  appeared  befbre  Milan,  which 
was  immediately  evacuated  by  the  Emperor  Honorina. 
Besieged  in  the  fortress  of  Asta,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
rendering, when  Stilicho  came  to  his  assistance,  with  an 
army  hastily  recalled  from  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. On  Easter-day,  a.d.  403,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Pollentia.  The  testimony  of  historians  varies  as  to  the 
event  of  it ;  but  tiie  advantage  seems  to  have  been  on  the 
side  of  the  Romans.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  a  sub- 
sequent battle  near  Verona,  Alaric  was  completely  defeated 
by  Stilicho ;  and  was  compelled  by  tbe  voice  of  bis  people 
to  accept  terms  which  his  pride  would  have  rejected, — ^to 
ratify  a  treaty  with  the  empire  of  the  West;  and  to  retire 
from  Italy  wuh  the  remains  of  bis  once  poweifiil  army.  (See 
Ckudian.  De  BeUo  Qetteo.) 
After  his  retreat  from  Italy,  Alaric  concluded  a  piecaxious 

Ce  with  Honorius,  and  even  entraed  inte  his  serrioe* 
g  nominated  master^eueral  of  the  lUyrian  preiec^ue. 
In  this  oapaeity,  he  ^^n^^t^^fs^^^  of  the 
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Qtrart  aS  Ravenna  to  eertidn  piwinew  held  by  tbe  Mitern 
mpire :  but  faU  efforts  vere  ineffectual ;  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  yean,  vhen  his  army  was  recruited  by  the  German 
voams  who  were  attracted  by  his  ftune,  he  renewed  his  de- 
sign of  establishing  himself  in  Italy.  Claiming  an  «ttra- 
vacant  reward  for  lae  services  which  he  bad  penormedi  he 
plamly  intimated  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of 
a  reAisaL  The  demand  was  made  in  the  year  408.  The 
emperor  was  then  at  Rome,  and  it  was  debated  in  tbe 
senate  what  steps  were  proper  to  be  taken.  Tbe  minority 
were  for  war ;  but  by  Btilicho's  advice,  it  was  determined  to 
buy  off  the  enemy,  by  a  contributkm  of  four  thousand  pounds 
weight  of  sold.  One  of  the  imatarB  exclaimed,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  CicOTo,  *  This  is  not  a  Izeaty  of  peace,  but  s  con- 
tract of  darary.'  The  minister  maintained  tbe  donand  to 
be  nothing  nam  than  just,  as  Alaric  bad  remained  fluee 
Tears  in  Eprus  for  the  service  of  Honorius.  "While  the 
Visigoths  were  at  the  foot  the  Alps,  the  cowardly  and  weak 
Honorius  procured  tbe  assasBinaoon  of  Stilicho,  tbe  only 
man  who  could  still  have  defended  the  empire.  His  son 
and  almost  all  his  ofBoera  were  murdered  along  with  him. 
Thoee  Viugoths  who  were  eerving  in  the  pay  of  the  empire 
had  left  their  wives  and  children  m  the  Roman  cities :  tney 
were  all  massacred  at  the  same  time.  All  the  treaties 
concluded  by  Stilicho  with  Alario  were  annulled ;  and  the 
court  fif  Ravenna  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  provoking  an 
enemy  whom  it  was  unable  to  resist.  Alario  crossed 
Venetia  without  oaoounteriiw  any  Roman  soMien;  with 
the  ra^^ty  <^  a  traveller  wu>  laeeta  with  no  <d»tiuction. 
he  aAnaaea.  undor  the  voty  walls  of  Rome*  and  formed  the 
aagB.  An  applisation  ibr  terms  was  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans,  with  an  intimation  that  if  once  they  took  up 
anna  tiiey  would  fight  desperately.  Alaric  returned  this 
pithy  answer:  '  The  closer  hay  is  pressed,  the  more  easily 
It  is  cats  He  demanded  aU  the  wealth  of  Rome.  The  am- 
faassadora  asked  what  he  would  leave  to  the  inhabitants — 
'  Tbinr  lives.'  He  at  length,  however,  consented  to  retire, 
DO  condition  of  receiving  a  heavy  ransom.  But  Honorius, 
although  he  bad  taken  no  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  ca- 
pital, constantiy  reAised  to  ratify  all  the  treaties  by  which 
it  might  have  been  saved.  This  obstinacy  was  mistaken  by 
him  ror  a  noble  pride ;  but  it  had  disastrous  consequences, 
for  it  brought  back  Alaric.  He  laid  siege  to  Rome  a  second 
timem409.  The  imposing  namet^  the  Eternal  City  seemed 
to  inspire  the  baibarian  with  involuntaiy  respect.  He 
endevramed  to  save  it  ftom  the  consequences  to  which  be 
was  odunriae  pledged,  by  erecting  a  new  emperor  in  the 
penm  of  Attala^  pn^ct  ctf  the  city ;  but  the  weakness  of 
Attains  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Visigoth  conqueror  to 
undo  the  tmik  of  bis  own  hands ;  and  Honorius  was  re- 
rastated  on  a  powerless  throne.  A  breacberous  attack  on  the 
Goths  at  Ravenna,  while  the  conferences  were  still  open, 
exhausted  tbe  patience  of  Alario.  The  city  was  a  third  time 
.besieged ;  and  Alaric  entered  at  midnight  on  the  24th  Au- 
gust, 410,  when  he  gave  the  town  up  to  be  pillaged  for  six 
days,  but  with  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  be  sparing  of  blood, 
to  respect  ^e  honour  of  the  women,  and  not  to  bum  build- 
ings dedicfded  to  religion.  After  the  limited  period  of 
plundw  and  vengeance,  he  hastened  to  withdraw  ms  troops, 
and  to  lead  them  into  the  sonthern  pionnaes  of  Italy.  But 
he  died  in  the  coune  irf  a  ftw  monOis,  after  a  -very  short 
iUnesa,  while  bending  Cosensa  in  Calabria.  His  death 
piodneed  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  Hm  Viaigoihs 
ai^  tbe  emperor.  Hja  wifb's  brother,  Ataulphus  (AdoTph), 
was  chosen  as  bis  successor  by  the  unanimous  suffiage  of 
the  army.  Ataulphus  was  a  mend  to  peace,  and  wisfara  for 
nothing  beyond  a  settiement  in  the  empire  and  the  hand 
at  Placidiat  the  sister  of  Honorius,  who  had  been  the  cap- 
tive of  Alatic.  He  obtained  both  those  objects ;  but  in  a 
abort  time  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  equerries.  Zosi- 
mus.— Claudian.— Jomandes,  De  Sebut  Gmcis. — Gibbon, 
eh.  xxix.  xxxi. 

ALATAMA'HA,  a  larjp  river  of  Gteoi^a,  (one  of  the 
States  of  the  North  Amencan  Union),  ontirely  comprised 
within  the  lunits  of  that  State.   [See  Oxwoia.] 

AliAlJDA  (Lark),  a  genns  of  granivorons  biras,  (tf  which 
npwards  of  sixty  speciestia've been  enmoerated,  though  the 
npits,  among  maax  is  our  titlark,  be  exdnded.  Linn  sous, 
Latham,  ana  Ilhger,  included  the  latter  among  the  larks, 
on  account  of  their  longish  hind  claw ;  but  their  slender 
biD,  and  several  other  circumstances,  sufficiently  distinguish 
-  them. 

Adhering*  then,  to  this  distinction,  we  characterize  the 


larks  by  the  hind-daw,  which  is  like  the  fora-elaws,  anne- 

wbat  straight  and  lonnr  than  in  the  pipits  and  the  wag- 
tails. The  bill  is  straight,  and  rather  short  and  strong,  the 
upper  mandible  being  arched  without  any  notch,  and  not 
lot^r  than  the  imder.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  bill,  are  oblong,  and  protected  by  snuill  plumes  and 
bristles  directed  forwaxds.  The  feathers  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head  can  be  raised  up  at  the  will  of  the  bird  into  the  form 
of  a  crest 

Various  species  of  larks  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  are  everywhere  distinguished  by  their  vigilance  and 
their  singing.  They  are  peculiarly  buds  of  the  fields,  mea- 
dows, and  otW  open  pieces ;  the  oonlbrmation  of  their  iSwt, 
exoept  in  a  few  uutanees,  such  as  the  woodlaik,  has  not 
adapted  them  to  perch  upon  trees.  They  aoocHdingly  slwan 
build  on  the  ground,  making  in  genw^  a  lanwr  slight 
though  neat  neat,  and  laying  about  five  effl^  usually  of  a 
greyish  white,  with  specks  of  a  brown  cdour.  xbsy  frequently 
rear  two  broods  of  young  during  the  summer. 

They  are  almost  all  birds  of  passage ;  for  even  in  Britain, 
where  some  remain  during  the  winter,  the  greater  number 
flock  togetiier  and  mi^te.  either  southward  or  to  the  sea- 
coast  Duringthesemigrations  immense  numbersi^them  are 
caught  in  nets  for  the  table,  particularly  on  the  Continent, 
where  small  birds  are  more  sought  after  for  this  purpose 
tbao  in  Britain. 

We  shall  give  particular  details  of  the  several  species 
nnderLAHX. 

ALAVA,  one  of  the  <dd  Basque  Provinces  in  Spaii>. 
(See  Basqui.) 
ALBA  (FERNANDO  ALVAREZ  DB  TOLEDO, 

DuKx  OF),  General  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  Ifinister  of 
State  of  Charles  V.,  was  bom  in  1S08.  He  was  the  son 
of  Don  Garcia,  and  grandson  of  Don  Fadrique,  or  Frederic, 
who  was  first  cousin  of  King  Ferdinand  the  CathoUe,  and 
the  second  Duke  of  Alba  de  Tormes.  His  fother  lost  his 
life  in  an  engagement  against  the  Moors  at  Gelvez.  His 
grandfather  superintended  his  education,  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  fit  him  both  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet  He 
entered  very  young  into  tbe  service  of  the  Emperor,  and 
accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Pavia.  He  afterwards  followed  him  to  Hungary ;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  emperor  promoted  him  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
army,  more  as  a  mark  of  favour  than  from  any  consideration 
of  ms  military  talents.  His  reserved -dispositiaa,  and  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  nund  to  pditics,  had  at  first  given  an 
unfavourable  idea  of  bis  talents  as  a  general.  On  the 
Emperor  wishing  to  know  his  opinion  about  attacking  tike 
Turks,  he  advised  him  rather  to  build  them  a  golden  bridge 
than  offer  them  a  decisive  battle.  Through  his  wise  mea- 
sures, however,  the  emperor  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  Frederic  of  Saxony  at  Huhlbei^,  where  the  elector 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Alba  was  president,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  The  duke,  it  is  said,  urged  the  empercv  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution ;  but  £ia  was  not  the  object  of 
Charles.  Alba  subsequently  commanded  at  tibe  siege  of 
Mentz. 

About  1556,  Pope  Paul  IV.  had  deprived  the  house  of 
CoUmna  of  their  states,  and  added  them  to  the  traritoy  <^ 
the  Church.  The  Ftench&Tonredtiie  Pope;  and  the  Duke 
was  ordered  by  Philip  IL  to  proceed  thithor  aninst  the 
united  French  and  pspal  army.  HaTin|[  obtain^  the  tide 
of  Lieutenant  of  all  tne  Austrian  domimons  in  Italy,  witii 
unlimited  power,  he  entered  the  Italian  territory.  In  this 
important  mission  he  fully  answered  his  master's  most  san- 
gume  expectations.  Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  he  obliged 
the  Count  of  Brisac  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ulpian ;  placed 
Milan  in  a  state  of  securi^ ;  and,  proceeding  to  Naples, 
where  the  Pope  by  bis  intrigues  had  caused  serious  distur- 
bances, he  restored  tranquillity,  and  secured  respeot  for 
the  Spanish  authori^.  He  then  entered  the  papu  states, 
and  made  himselif  master  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a 
determination  to  humble  both  the  Pope  and  the  E^ch ;  but 
having  received  ftesh  atAen  ftvm  bis  court,  he  was  obliged 
to  ccmdude  an  honourable  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Pope, 
not  wiUwut  tdhng  his  master  that  timidi^  and  scrupulous- 
ness were  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  war.  This  proud 
warrior,  befbre  wbam  the  bravest  trembled,  wa^  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  of  asking  the  Pope's  pardon ;  and,  as  he 
himself  confessed,  was  so  struck  with  awe  at  the  ceremony, 
that  he  could  scarcelyutter  a  word. 

About  1160  the  Flemish  provinces  of  Spain  began  to 
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mtnUM  vfmptamM  of  ^faeantant  FUUp*  Ms;  a  bi«tad 
Csthollo,  was  determined  to  mainttin  the  Roman  n%ion 
in  all  its  purity  tfaronghoat  hia  dominions.  He  disliked  the 
Belgians  as  much  as  bis  ftitber  had  been  well-disposed 
towards  them ;  and  his  whole  conduct  was  oaleulated  rather 
to  alienate  than  to  gain  their  affection.  He  attempted  to 
destroy  their  liberty  and  piirileges,  and  establish  the  In- 
quisition, at  any  haxard.  when  one  <rf  his  ntinisters  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  if  he  did  not  abolish  the  inqnlsittfial 
effieta,  he  exposed  bimnlf  to  the  risk  of  closing  the  states, 
he  answcted*  that  he  *  would  rather  hare  no  simjeots  at  all 
than  have  heretics  fbr  lua  sutgects.*  A  rebellion  was  the 
result  of  this  tmgenerous  policy.  When  the  news  of  the 
revolt  readied  Spain,  the  king  summoned  a  council  of  state, 
and  asked  tiM  (^nion  of  his  ministers  as  to  the  measuree  to 
be  adopted  towards  the  refraetorr  provlnoes.  The  Duke  of 
Feria  objected  slronsly  against  the  adaption  of  noleut  mea- 
sures. The  Duke  of  Alba,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  severity. 
Philip  remainol  a  moment  perplexed  between  these  two 
advisers,*  but  soon  decided  m  hivour  of  the  opinion  that 
most  accorded  with  his  own. 

Alba  was  fbrnished  with  troops  and  money,  and  invested 
with  unlimited  powers,  for  Hie  purpose  of  crushing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Belgians.  He  set  sail  ftom  Spain  in  1567,  and 
landed  at  Genoa,  where  he  strengthened  his  army  with  some 
Italian  troops,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels.  On  bis  arrival, 
the  ooontiy  which,  througfa  tiie  mild  and  condUatory  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  amiable  regent,  Margaret  of  Parma, 
was  comparatively  tranquil,  became  ftall  of  alarm.  Events 
proved  that  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not  unfounded.  The 
Piiitoe  of  Orange  fled  to  Germany,  and  in  vain  urged  the 
Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  do  the  same.  -  Alba  sum- 
moned a  cotucil  of  state  to  bis  house,  to  consult  about  the 
best  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  and  repressing  sedition. 
The  two  counts  came  as  councilbrs,  when  Alba  seized  them, 
with  the  secretary,  Cassenbrot,  and  put  them  in  prison. 
The  princess-regent,  seeing  herself  deprived  of  her  auAio- 
rity,  retired  to  Italy,  and  left  tbe  government  of  the  oonntry 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke. 

Immediately  upon  the  imprisonment  of  D'Egmont,  Alba 
instituted  a  council,  composed  of  twelve  judges,  whom  he 
named  *  Judges  of  the  Tumults by  his  victims  they  were 
called  the  Court  of  Blood.  He  was  himself  president.  He 
lammoned  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  all  the  other  nobles 
aoA  citlzenk  who  bod  fled  from  we  country,  to  appear  before 
his  tribunal,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  or  their  pro- 
perty. All  the  prisons  were  filled  with  victims,  who  were 
speedfly  condemned  and  executed.  The  principal  cities  were 
fortified  and  filled  with  soldiers ;  and  a  country,  which  had 
hitherto  eiyoyed  all  the  benefits  of  rational  liberty,  under  one 
of  the  mildest  governments  of  Europe,  was  now  converted 
into  a  military  camp.  More  than  thirty  thousand  persons 
sought  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  All  the  laws 
which  curb  the  strong,  and  protect  the  weak,  were  vir- 
tually abolished :  there  was  no  other  rule  but  the  will  of 
the  tyrant. 

The  Prmce  of  Orange  had  collected  an  array  in  Germany, 
with  which  he  advanced  into  Friesland,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  Spaniards  at  Groningen.  The  news  of  this  reverse  ex- 
asperated the  Duke.  He  hurried  the  trials  of  the  Counts 
of  Egmont  and  Horn  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  They  were 
oonderaned  and  beheaded ;  and  the  secretary  of  D'Egmont 
was  torn  alive  by  ibur  horses.  The  Nnce  of  Orange  was 
desirous  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards,  but  the  Duke  avoided 
an  engagement;  and  by  his  prudent  movements,  without 
losing  a  single  man.  he  caused  the  patriot  army  to  disband. 
Alba  returned  to  Antwerp  to  carry  on  the  fi^flcations  of 
the  citadel.  The  works  were  soon  finished;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  fortress  the  Duke  caused  his  own  statue,  in 
brass,  to  be  erected.  This  statue  represented  him  in  full 
armour,  and  at  his  feet,  a  two-headed  monster,  referring  alle- 
gorically  to  the  nobility  and  the  people.  The  whole  was 
supported  by  a  pedestal  of  marble,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion ! — '  In  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  for  having  restored 
the  Belgians  to  their  allegiance  to  the  king  and  the  church, 
and  the  country  to  tranquillity,  peace,  and  justice.'  This 
tnsuU  was  greater  than  a  nation  could  endure.  It  was  so 
revolting,  uat  it  alienated  even  his  friends ;  and  from  that 
moment  his  dictatorship  was  virtually  ended.  His  fall  was 
hastened  by  the  nuelty  practised  towards  the  inhabitants 
of  Haarlem,  where  he  caused  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  to  be  executed,  after  hanng  led  them  to  expect  Sac- 
givenesfl  if  they  surrendered. 


He  n«#  began  to  anooontar  miBftrtnnea  and  dtsappoiiit* 
meuta  on  every  side.  His  health  was  in  a  week  state ; 
the  greater  part  of  Holland  had  openlv  rei'dted,  and  pro- 
claimsd  the  Prince  of  Orange  stadtholder ;  his  armies  bad 
ceased  to  be  invincible ;  and  he  earnestly  requested  to  be 
recalled.  In  December,  1573,  he  published  a  general  par- 
don, and  left  a  country  which  he  had  rendered  osaolate ;  in 
whidi  be'  bad  ddimred  into  the  hands  of  the  exeoitimera 
eighteen  tfaouiand  vietinu,  and  kindled  a  war  whidi  nwed 
fiir  thktyHMven  yean,  and  cost  Spain  the  blood  <tf  her  taat 
troopa,  immense  treanares,  and  tlw  final  lees  of  aame  of  her 
richest  provinces.  The  .first  act  of  bis  suoceseor's  'authority 
was  to  demolish  his  statue ;  so  that  nothing  remained  in 
Flanders  after  his  departon  bat  tiie  memory  of  his  cruelty. 

On  hjs  arrival  in  Spain,  ftr  from  b^ng  well  received  at 
oourt,he  was  sentas  a  prisonertohis  casw<tf  Uoedo.  Four 
years  after  bis  airest,  Henry  II.  of  Portugal  di»U  leaving 
no  rightftil  heir.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  put  in  a  claim,  wh^ 
he  enftnrced  by  the  sword.  Alba  was  now  summoned  frcan 
his  retirement,  and  at  th«  head  of  twelve  thousand  men 
entered  Portugal  by  Elvas.  In  two  weeks  he  placed  Philip 
in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Three  years  after, 
1 563,  he  died  at  Lisbon  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-fiHur. 

The  Duke  of  Alba  was,  undoubtedly,  the  ablest  general 
of  his  e^.  He  was  principally  distinguished  £ir  bis  skiU 
and  prudence  in  ehoosing  his  positions,  and  ta  his  rigid 
enfinoauMit  of  the  strictest  discipline  in  his  army.  Ho  oflm 
obtained  by  patient  stratagem  tboie  advantages  which  would 
have  been  thrown  away,  or  deariy  acquired  by  a  predpitata 
encounter  with  his  enemy.  Being  at  Cologne,  and  avoiding, 
as  be  always  did,  an  engagement  with  the  Dutch  troops,  the 
Archbishop  urged  him  to  fight  '  The  oligect  of  a  guietal.* 
answered  the  Duke,  'isnottofiKht,buttoooQquer;  he  fights 
enough  who  obtains  the  victory.  During  a  career  of  so  many 
years'  warfare,  he  never  lost  a  battle.  The  firmness,  energy, 
and  caution,  of  such  a  character  as  Alba,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  all  the  evil  circumstances  which  belong  to  intolerance 
and  despotism,  were  only  instruments  to  render  the  Ingot 
and  tyrant  more  dangerous  and.  odious.  Undw  more  fa- 
vourable states  of  society,  they  might  have  produced  a  just 
and  benevolent  statesman.  [See  Mariana,  Hi^.  d4  £ip. 
Bentivt^lio,  Ouerr.  di  Ftandr,  Do  Campo,  HUt.  d»  Por- 

'"^A  LONGA,  ALBANO.  ALBAN  MOUNT  and 
LAKE.  The  old  fhboloiu  traditions  of  ancient  Rraae  speak 
of  the  city  of  Alba  as  being  founded  by  Ascanlus,  son  M 
i^neas,  about  400  yean  before  the  foundation  of  Rome  itseUl 
They  also  a^ve  a  sucoeiaion  (tf  kings  of  Alba,  from  Aaeonhu 
down  to  Numitar.  grand&ther  of  Romulns.  But  this  stiny 
evidently  cannot  be  considered  as  historical.  There  can  he 
little  Joubt,  however,  that  AIIm  was  a  powerful  city  long 
ontenor  to  the  founding  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  considers  that 
it  was  the  centre  of  a  confederation,  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Latins,  but  allied  with  it.  The  site  of  Alba  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  a  narrow  ledge  between  the  lake  and 
the  mouniain,  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  former, 
where  stands  the  convent  of  P^ozzola.  But  Sir  William 
Gell  has  established  that  the  true  site  of  Alba  is  above  the 
town  of  Marino,  stretching  (doug  the  north-eastern  margin 
of  the  lake.  The  citadel  most  probably  stood  on  the  site  of 
die  convent,  and  not  on  that  of  the  village  of  Boeca  di  Papa, 
as  was  £)rmerly  believed.  Alba  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
TuUns  Hostiliufl,  kutg  (d  Rome,  to  terminate  which  the 
ftmouB  combat «  the  Horotii  and  Coriatii  was  resorted  to. 
Owing,  however,  to  some  subsequent  treachery  of  the 
Albans,  the  Roman  king  razed  Alba  to  the  ground,  and 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  they  settled  on  the 
Ccelian  Hill.  This  is  at  least  Li^'s  narrarive :  but  Niebnhr 
Las  stroniT  doubts  about  the  time,  as  well  as  the  manner,  in 
which  Alba  was  destroyed ;  and  it  appears  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Alba  was  taken  possession  of  in  the  first  place  the 
Latin  confederacy,  and  not  br  Rome.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba,  after  its 
fall,  came  to  settle  at  Rome :  the  afterwards  celebrated 
fcmily  or  gena  of  the  Juhi  were  among  those  who  referred 
their  ori^  to  Alba.  The  city  was  never  rebuilt.  During- 
the  empire,  than  arose  a  town  called  A  Ibanuai,  on  the  western 
ride  of  the  lake.  The  nudens  of  this  town  was  formed  b^ 
tiie  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  many  of  whom  reud^ 
here.  Each  villa  was  called  an  .^iAofttnn.  The  most  con- 
sfucuous  was  the  villa  of  Pompey^  which  became  at  length  a 
residsnee  of  the  emperors.  Donubanop^steuctedaPrateriBD 
camp  at  Albannm;  and^  |s  ^j^>^(^^^a^^^iat  the 
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town  WM  fbimfld  utiimd  ii  Hai^  nmaiw  of  this  town 
•n  at  nnnnt  found ;  the  most  Temarkable  are  thoae  of  the 
•mpliithtatre  of  Domitum. 

UnderUrbanVIII.,  in  the  MTenteenth  century,  theKranan 
Botulitj  began  again  to  frequent  the  neighbownood  of  the 
Mbmn  Lak»,  and  the  town  of  AHamo  aroae  m  or  near  the 
Bite  of  AMauim.  It  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  tiie 
lake,  about  fifteen  nulas  from  Jttme,  on  the  high  road  to 
Naples,  within  the  territory  of  the  Church.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  Berreml  p^acea  of  the  Roman 
nobles ;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  as  it  has  been  since  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  and  contains  6400  inhabitants. 
AfaoTs  the  town,  are  ttte  &Qe  villa  and  gardena  of  Prince 
Barberini.  The  cmmtry  around  is  deli^tinil  and  salobrions, 
beings  ittised  hie h  above  the  unhMUthy  pnins  of  (be  Camps^a. 
The  wines  of  Albano  maintain  their  ancient  rerpntabon. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Alban  Lake  ia  Castel  Oandolfb,  the 
conntry  residence  of  the  Popes,  and  fnrtiier  on  is  the  petty 
town  of  Marino :  at  a  short  distance  from  the  latter  jb  the 
abb^  of  Ghotta  Fenata,  iidiabitad  by  Gnek  monka  of  the 
Order  ci  St.  BaatlfaHi,  and  mppoaed  to  stand  on  the  miaa  vt 
Gcatf*  Tnsmikm  TtUa :  fine  arainea  of  shady  trees  lead  to 
tiieae  aereral  phcea.  'Sht  Alben  Lake  is  above  six  miles  in 
drcomfeiettoe,  and  its  sor&ce  is  985  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  the  shore  is  high,  lined  with  trea,  and  covered 
with  gardens  and  orchards}  thewateria  clear, and  its  depth 
TCiT  great— Bosne  aoconnts  say  1000  feet  An  emissary, 
designed  to  prevent  the  sadden  overflowings  of  the  lake 
which  threatened  the  plain  below,  was  constructed  by  the 
Romans  in  the  year  358  niter  the  foundaticm  of  the  city ;  and 
it  remains  imimpaired  to  this  day — a  striking  monument  of 
the  genins  and  perseverance  of  that  extraordinary  people. 
They  bored  the  mountain  for  the  space  of  a  mils  and  a  half, 
mostly  thnragh  the  solid  rook :  the  tonndl  is  fri»n  7  to  10 
feet  h:^,  and  aboat  i  feet  wide.  It  was  ounpleted  in 
kas  than  one  year.  The  water  oi  this  anisisffy  mws  into 
the  Tiber  below  Roma.  The  Albsn  Hooat,  above  8000  feet 
high,  towers  ftr  shove  the  snmnading  hiUs,  commanding 
tibe  whoit  Campttgna,  or  Latium,  ana  iormii^  the  moet 
striking  ftatoxe  of  the  braizon  of  Rune.  '  The  road  which 
we  tooV  WT*  Mr.  Eustace,  in  his  Tour,  '  leads  along  the 
Alben  Lake,  and  climbs  np  the  declivity  to  the  vil^e  of 
Rooca  di  Pspa.  Above  that  village  is  aj^n  called  C^mpe 
di  JfUHteif,  beoause  that  general  ia  said,  I  know  art  upon 
what  aodiority,  to  have  huea  mwsimped  there  for  some  days. 
The  boJkw  nreep  formed  in  the  mountain  beyond  this  plain 
has  given  it  the  modem  appellatioa  of  MonU  Cavo.  Aoove 
this  plain  we  proceeded  through  the  woods  that  dothe  the 
upper  region  of  the  mcmntun,and  soOMtimas  on  the  asdeaat 
psvemeitt  of  the  Via  Triuoaphalis  that  led  to  its  sammit. 
from  this  grove  came  the  Toioa  that  oomaMmded  As  eon- 
tun«tioa<^theAU)anritia;  and  (mtlw  mmmit  rtood  the 
tem^e  of  Jupiter  latiaris,  whirs  all  the  La»m  tribes,  with 
th*  Bomaw  St  Acar  head,  used  to  asiemUs  Mwa  a  year,  and 
SBorifioe  to  the  tutelary  deity  (tf  the  nation.' 
BooMn  MBcnlsy  who*Med  to  obtain  the  honours  of  a 
triimph  mna  tin  sesate,  sonietimes  aUeviated  their  disap- 
pointoMmt  by  gmng  through  the  f<»ms  of  a  triumph  on  the 
Alban  Moont  This  practice  eommenced  with  C.  Paptrius 
Maso.  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  a  tinunph  to 
CioereioB,  adds :  <  In  nonte  Albano,  quod  jtm  w  marm 
vaurvt,  nt  aios  publics  aaetoritate  fleret,  trinmphavit.*— 
Xts^,  idii.  31.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century,  ruins  of 
the  temple  were  found ;  uese  were  destroyed  in  1783,  for 
the  mrposs  of  rriiuilduur  the  ehurch  and  eonvent  of  the 
aMoks  of  the  Paarios,  w&>  now  occupy  the  spot. 

The  Alban  Momt  is  in  the  Roman  poetieel  nytho- 
IsgT  whst  Mount  Ida  ■  in  that  Homer— the  seat  tx  the 
gott  -who  watsh  ant  the  deetinies  oi  the  ftted  d^.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  truly  magniOorat,  extending  inland 
vterft  nadstioa  of  woodsd  hills,  ss  fhr  ss  the  barrsn  and 
Botched  ridge  of  the  Sabine  monntains  to  eest,  and 
Mannt  Scnracis  to  the  north ;  the  latter  rising  alone  over  the 
idam  thiDiush  which  the  Hber  and  the  Anio  slowly  wind 
thrir  eonrse :  ftrtbo-  westward  the  view  is  boonded  by  the 
rsmpuC  of  Bi&Hiat  Cimino,  the  eovntry  of  ancient  Veii.  Be- 
tween these  great  outlines  a  vast  undulated  tract  of 
conatry,  whose  softty-evellmg  slopes  sink  gradually  towards 
the  west,  and  mnge  at  last  into  the  bine  line  of  the  sea;  the 
ahors  of  whioh.girt  with  a  dark  stripe  of  woods,  rebeved  here 
and  there  hf  white  watoh-towers,  spreads  without  interru{>- 
tion  before  the  eye  for  a  space  of  more  than  sixty  miius*  from 
CivitameohiatoAnttmntembnunngthe  double  month  of  the 


Tiber,  the  marshes  of  Oitis.  the  nmu  of  Ardea,  Lartninm, 
and  Lanrentum, — <he  whole  eeenerj-,  in  short,  of  the  last  six 
books  of  the  jEneid,  as  well  as  that  of  the  first  struggles  and' 
aehievements  of  infant  Rome.  Hovering  over  the  silent, 
dusty  plain  beknr,  where  immense  ftrais  now  occupy  the 
plaoe  w  frimer  eitlei)  the  eve,  following  the  greyish  lines  of 
aquednets  ud  roads,  is  led  to  rest  on  the  faimdred  Ernies, 
and  towers,  and  palaces  of  modem  Rom«~St  Peter's  ball 
and  cross  rising  proudly  above  the  rest ;  tiie  whole  enciided 
by  a  narrow  tone  of  ganlens  and  vineyaid^  Uke  an  oasfa  in 
the  midst  of  the  desert. 

.  The  Alban  Mount  is  of  vcdeanie  formation ;  and  the  basin 
of  the  Lake  of  Albano,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
smaller  Lake  of  Nemi,  are  evidently  extinguished  craters. 
The  whole  of  this  delightfdl  rwion  is  healthy,  well  culti- 
vated, and  thickly  inhabited.  It  is  a  convenient  place  of 
resort  for  the  nobility  and  gen^  of  Rome  in  summer,  and 
emecially  in  the  autumn,  ^ee  Kranesi,  Aniiehitd  di  A&mff 
»  A  Castel  Qmdo{f<o^  and  QdPs  Tepehon^hy  of  Some.] 

ALBANI,  a  patridan  Roman  fomily,  originally  from  the 
town  of  Urlrino.  One  of  its  members,  Cardiml  Oian  Fran- 
eesco  Albani,  was  raised  to  the  papal  see  in  1700,  when  he 
assomed  name  of  Clemens  XI.  Since  tiiat  time  the 
Albani  have  been  classed  among  the  Roman  princes,  and 
have  flimished  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a  snceesuon  of 
cardinals,  who  have  been  in  general  men  of  taste  and  abi- 
lities, and  have  exercised  considerable  influence  at  the 
papal  court  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  in  tiie  last  cen- 
tury, was  known  as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  to  which  he  devot^ 
his  fortune.  Daring  the  course  of  fifty  years  he  enriched 
his  Vina  onteide  of  Porta  Salaria  with  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  statues,  marbles,  relievos,  and  other  precioos  objects 
of  art,  which  rendered  the  Villa  Albani  one  <^  the  most  in- 
teresting  spots  about  Rome.  When  the  French  republican 
army  invaded  Rome  in  1799,  this  viQa  was  stripped  of  all 
its  treasures ;  Cardinal  Albani  baring  shown  himself  averse 
to  Wance^  and  havti^  m^ed  the  pope  to  Ihrm  a  league 
with  the  other  Italian  states  to  eppcMe  the  French  arms. 
The  eardinal,  however,  escaped  to  Naples.  After  the  de^ 
(tf  Vlxa  VI.,  Cardfaml  Albani  repaired  to  the  conclave  at 
Venice,  which  elected  Pius  VII.,  and  soon  after  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  The  lay  representative  of  the  Albani  &mily 
is  possessed  of  the  estate  of  Soriano  near  Viterbo,  and  of  other 
domains  in  the  papal  states.  [See  Clbvbns  XI.} 

ALBANIA,  a  coontiT  of  Baropean  Turkey,  stretching 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
It  is  diffienh  to  define  the  exact  limits  of  Albania,  but  the 
following  account  is,  perhaps,  nearly  correct.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  mountainous  district  of  Monte  Negro, 
(firom  which  tiie  river  Moroka  divides  it,)  and  by  the  ridges 
which  connect  this  district  with  the  great  central  chain,  an- 
eientlyknownbythenaneofScardus.  The  eastern  boundary 
is  uncertain.  It  BMrly  Coincides,  however,  with  the  line  of 
the  monntains  mnning  southward  from  lat.  4V,  not  for  from 
fte  21st  meridian,  east  from  Greenwicb.  Fron\  lat.  40"  it 
runs  S.W.  and  meets  the  sea-roast  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  Prevesa.  Albania  thus  has  Hertsek,  or  Turkish  Dal- 
matia,  with  the  territory  of  Monte  Negro  on  the  N.W.; 
Bosnia  and  Servia  on  the  N. ;  Roumili  or  Ronmelutr  on  the 
E.  and  S.S.,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  tiie  W.,  along 
which  the  coast  runs  for  more  than  300  miles.  ^  It  wiU  be 
seen  to  coincide  with  the  southern  parts  of  ancient  Illyria, 
and  the  northern  of  Epirus.  Iliese  are  the  limits  of  Albania 
properly  so  called,  (i.  e.  of  the  country  in  which  the  Alba- 
nian lan^age  ia  tile  vernacular  tongue),  and  they  exclude 
the  distncts  of  Jo&nnina,  Arta,  K6nitza,  and  Paico  Pog- 
dneana ;  but  as  these  districts  formed  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  late  Ali  Pasha,  in  whose  times  this  country  has  been 
most  frequently  visited,  and  as  they  wiU  hardly  come  into 
any  of  the  gr^  teiritorial  divisiona  of  Turkey,  they  will  be 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  Albania  in  this  article.  The  eastern 
fhmtier  must  then  be  considered  as  advanced  to  the  ridge  o« 
mountains,  between  the  riveir  Aspropotamos  [see  Acbelous] 
and  tiie  river  of  Arta ;  and  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Arta. 
Albania  is  a  mountainous  region;  ridges  intersected  by 
deep  ravines  cover  the  soothem  pwt  of  the  coimtry :  the 
northern  part  is  not  so  well  known,  having  been  less  visited 
by  travellera.  The  Acro-Ceraunian  mountains,  now  called 
Khim&ra,  after  running  north-weat  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast,  form  a  bold  headland  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  rugged  rocks  heaped  one  upon  another^ 
with  their  summits  m^en  in  the  clouds,  and  their  base 
washed  by  a  sea  continu^y  isg^tpdi^V^J^V^  with 
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mmiMimoa  hf  aneiaDt  iwngatan.  The  hills  of  Zi^od 
S  J!,  nwr  flie  ftontiar  of  Albuia  and  Haceoo- 
Ufa,  have  Sat  summits  spreading  into  extensiye  plains. 
A  sflinieircular  chain  of  la£ty  mountains,  once  known  by  the 
name  of  Boazdus,  and  now  called  Gliubotin  and  Nissava 
Gora.  inckoea  the  hasins  of  the  Horoka  and  the  Drin ;  and 
a  continuation  of  it  nms  aouthward,  under  the  denominations 
of  Txnmerlui  and  MetzoTo,  uniting  vith  the  ancient  Pin- 
dus ;  but  Hindus  itself  cannot  be  conudered  a»  within  the 
limits  of  Albania,  &c.  The  oharactbr  of  this  range  is  hardly 
determined.  It  is  doubtflil  if  it  forms  a  continuous  chain, 
or  an  elevated  ridge,  crowned  at  different  distancfn  by  lofty 
hills.  The  mountains  i»r  Khim&m  and  Tzumerka  are  not 
less  than  4000  feet  above  the  iavA  of  the  sea. 

The  rivers  trf  Aibaaia  am  not  (rf  any  neat  sise  or  im- 
pwtanoe,  Th^y  How  from  the  eastern  fiontier  into  Qxe 
Adriatic  or  the  Ifediterranedu.  The  Hordu  and  Paskola 
unite  Hbax  streams,  and  pass  through  the  lake  of  Skutari 
(SkAdreX  or  Zenta,  into  the  Adriatic,  assuming  between  the 
lake  and  the  sea  the  name  of  Boyana.  The  seneral  direc- 
tion of  the  Moroka  is  S. ;  of  the  Paskola  S.  W. ;  and  the 
distance  from  the  source  of  the  Moroka  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyana,  following  the  winding  of  the  stream,  and  including 
the  length  of  the  lake  Scutari,  is  more  than  100  miles. 
Two  streams,  one,  the  black  Drin,  flowing  in  a  northerly 
dh»ction,  or  from  L.  Okhrida  (ancient  Lyohnitis);  the 
other,  the  white  Drin,  proceeding  from  the  mountains  on 
the  frontier,  and  flowmg  S.,  meet  and  run  westward 
into  the  Adriatic.  The  windings  of  this  stream,  mea- 
sured from  nther  sooroe,  render  its  course  equsl  to  about 
150  or  IfiO  miles,  and  nuke  it  the  ohi^  of  the  Albanian 
rivers.  Farther  to  the  south*  we  meet  with  the  Skinnbi 
(ancient  Goiusus),  the  Beratina,  or  Krevasta  (ancient 
Apsus)*  and  the  Boiussa  or  Volussa,  in  whose  m'odem  ap- 
pellatioii  we  may  trace  the  ancient  one  <^  Aous  or  JEm. 
This  last-mentioned  stream  is  about,  130  miles  long;  but 
these  measurements,  founded  on  the  most  recent  maps,  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be  received  with 
caution.  The  river  Calamas,  the  ancient  Thyamis,  falls 
into  the  sea  opposite  Corfh ;  and  &rther  to  the  south  we 
have  the  ancient  Acheron,  and  the  Utile  river  of  Arta,  which 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Arta  on  the  north  side.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are  those  of  Scutari  or  Zenta;  of  Oknrida, 
the  ancient  h.  ot  Lychnitis,  of  Jo&nnina,  which  has  been 
confounded  with  the  ancient  Acherusia;  and  of  Butrinto. 
Of  these,  the  second,  aoeordiiUE  to  the  map  puUished  by  the 
Society  for  the  DiSosion  of  Useflil  Knowledge,  is  the 
latest :  that  of  Jo&nnina  is  given  by  Hobhouse  as  1 0  or 
12  miles  kmg,  and  3  broad. 

The  climate  of  Albania  in  the  lower  regions  is,  nerhaps, 
about  aswannasthat  of  Italy,  hutdroughts,  and  sudden  and 
violent  north  winds,  render  it  less  agreeable.  In  the  part 
which  lies  south  of  lat  40°,  and  which  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Epirus.  the  climate  i%  colder  than  in  (Greece.  The 
spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of  Bfarch :  in  July 
and  August,  the  oppressive  heat  often  drains  the  streams 
and  rivers,  and  wiuers  the  plants  and  grass :  September  is 
the  time  of  vintage ;  and  the  rains  of  December  are  suc- 
ceeded by  ftrosls  in  Janimry,  which,  however,  seldom  last 
long.  "Ine  country  is  in  ^/eaeni  healthy.  Tertians  indeed 
prevail  at  Jo&niuna  in  spnng  and  autumn,  ovhig,  inohably, 
to  the  vunnitT  of  ao  la^  a  sheet  of  stapwnt  water  as  the 
lake  on  which  the  town  stands. 

Of  timber  trees  may  he  mentioned  many  species  of  oak, 
among  them  iSa»  auerctu  cerrit,  with  its  broad  indented 
leaves,  and  large  nairy-cupped  acorn,  affording  timber  of 
(food  size  and  quali^ ;  and  the  Vallonea  oak  (^uerctu  eegi- 
lop8\  the  acorns  of  which  are  deeply  set  in  a  thick  scaly  oup 
used  in  dreing,  and  supply  an  article  of  export  from  many 
parts  of  Turkey :  the  plane,  the  cypress,  the  ash,  the  cedar, 
the  pine,  and  the  larch  may  be  added.  The  last  three  ap- 
pear in  the  mountains  of  Pindus,  togethetwith  the  chestnut ; 
the  three  which  precede  them  are  mingled  on  the  sea-coast 
with  the  laurel  and  the  lentisk.  Tm  wild  vine  and  the 
elder  are  also  frequent  on  the  mountains,  and  tiw  woods  and 
wastes  nourish  the  Amphilochian  peadi,  the  Arta  nut,  and 
the  quinco.  The  o^vated  fruits  are  the  olive,  which  might 
be  rendered  more  productive  by  better  care ;  the  viim,  the 
pomegranate,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
fig.  The  agricultural  produce  conusts  of  barley,  oats, 
maise,  and  omer  grains,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  some  portion 
of  it  is  exported.  The  horses  are  spirited  uid  active,  but 
not  large ;  asses  are  also  used ;  tiie  oxen  are  ill-shaped  and 


stunted ;  flocks  6f  wbam  and  goats*  am  unneroiu.  Cloa 
sidenble nurabras  of  aU these  animals wne,  sndprobabl) 
continue  to  be  sold  into  the  Ionian  islands.  Ine  dog» 
whiob  Mr.  Hobhouse  saw  on  his  road  fhnn  AIt^  to  Jo&nnina* 
were  not  unlike  the  true  shepherd  breed  "*  Fnjjltnd ;  but 
were  larger,  (being  nearly  as  big  as  mastifi,)  viQishirpBr 
heads  and  more  curled  and  bushy  tails. 

Fowls  and  eggs  are  abundant.  Mr.  Hobhouae,  in  one  of 
his  journeys  tmough  the  country,  speaks  of  these  two,  with 
wine,  being  his  constant  meal.  Among  the  wild  beasts  an 
the  hear,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal.  The  lakes  abound  with 
water-fowl. 

The  inhabitants  of  Albania  consist  chiefly  of  Greeks  and 
Albanians  properly  ao  caUed,  with  some  few  «f  other  nations 
interminsled  with  them.  We  shall  here  conlbe  eonelves 
to  tiie  A^HUiiajis,  who  have  attracted  connderable  attentioa 
in  modem  limes,  from  the  oelehrity  of  the  late  Ali  Pasha, 
and  firom  the  accounts  of  them  given  in  the  travels  of  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Hobhouse  in  1809,  and  of  Dr.  Holland  in 
1812  and  1813,  and  in  the  Retearchet  m  Greece  of  CxL 
Leake,  who  resided  in  Albania  a  short  time  fnevious  to  the 
date  of  Mr.  Hobhouses  journey.  These  writers,  with  M. 
Malte  Brun,  we  have  taken  as  our  chief  guides,  aod  we 
refer  to  their  works  for  more  particular  information.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  two  men  who  have  attuned  the 
greatest  eminence  under  the  Turkish  sway  in  modou  times 
have  been  Albanians ;  viz.,  Bairacter,  whose  successfal  re- 
bellion placed  the  present  Sultan  Mahmoud  on  his  thnme, 
and  Moluimmed  A^,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  has  neariy  ei- 
p^ed  him  from  it. 

The  lUyrisns  were  probably  the  <»i9nal  stock  frm  which 
the  Albanians  sprung.  Ptolemv  mentions  a  tribe  of  ill&aii^ 
in  the  district  with  a  town  called  AlbammoUs ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  insigniflcsnt,  and  till  the  12th  centtuy 
we  lose  sight  of  them.  At  that  period  we  read  of  theii  town 
under  the  name  of  Albanon,  Arbanon,  Elbanon,  snd  it 
is  said  to  have  commanded  the  passes  from  the  country 
around  I^rdmitis  to  the  coast  From  this  people,  the  By- 
zantine Greeks  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains, 
who  spoke  the  same  dialect,  the  name  of  'hX^aviftt^  (Albs- 
netes),  'AX^avot  (Albanoi),  or  'ApBavme^  (Arbanetes) ;  and 
to  the  country  tiiat  of  'AXjSafia  (Albania),  'AX/Soi^Tia 
(Albanetia),  or  'kppavif^la  (Arbanetia).  Hence  the  £un>- 
pean  names  of  the  country.  The  Albanian,  howaTW.  caQs 
himself  Skipitar,  and  his  native  land  Skipeti 

The  hvpotiieds  of  the  Albanians  being  deaonded  ftom 
the  Illynans,  cannot  receive  confirmation'  from  oompsnng 
it  with  tiie  dd  Illyrian  toogoe,  because  we  know  nothiog 
abont  the  latter.  StiU  the  Albanian  language,  whatever 
may  be  its  basis,  has  received  accessions  from  the  (^eeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Gk>ths,  the  Sclavonians,  the  Franks,  and 
the  Italians ;  with  whom,  at  different  times,  the  AlbanisDs 
have  been  connected  and  intermingled. 

Some  writers  have  assigned  to  toe  Albanians  a  diftrent 
orinn ;  supposing  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Albsni 
of  Asia,  who  dwell  between  the  Euxine  and  the  CasfHsn 
seas,  and  who  may  (it  is  conjectured)  have  retired  befbte 
the  advance  of  the  Sclavonian  nations,  that  for  some  cen- 
turies followed  the  track  marked  out  by  the  Huns,  when 
they  broke  into  Europe.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  ad(^  the 
above  hypothesis,  deseribes  the  modem  Albanians  as  a 
mixture  of  Oneks,  Romans,  Goths.  Vandals,  Spaniards, 
It^ans,  Bnlgai^au^  and  Ottoman  Turks,  and  supposes 
(though  we  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  supposition)  the  basis  of 
their  language  to  be  the  Sclavonian.  PouqueviUe  ass«ts 
the  existence  of  a  belief  among  the  Albanians  themselves 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  French ;  and  Meletius,  a 
geographer  of  tiie  last  century,  s^s  they  are  descended 
from  Celts  who  crossed  over  from  lapygia,  now  the  Tens 
di  Otxanto.  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  Albania  was  included 
in  the  great  Bulgarian  kin^;dom,  established  south  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  Lychnitis  was  the  capital.  In  a  sub- 
sequent period  we  find  the  Normans  of  Stdly  and  Taiento 
in  permanent  possession  of  some  places  on  the  coast  Dor 
raaso  was  at  once  their  depdt  and  place  of  shelter.  On  die 
eaptiue  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  [a.d.  IS04], 
Michael  An^luB,  a  bastard  of  the  family  of  the  Comneni. 
founded,  what  was  called  the  Despotate  (AeMwaToy,  lord- 
ship), a  principalis,  oomprehsnding  the  ancient  Atolia. 
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AemMxoM  and  Epinu,  including  the  towoa  of  Jo&nnina 
(wluob  bisoame  tbe  capital),  Arta,  and  Nepakto  (or  Nau- 
pactus).  The  despots  were  sometimes  tnbutary  to  the 
«mperors  of  Constaatinople,  at  other  times  independent,  or 
eren  hostile.  The  town  of  Albanon  was,  in  1257,  subject 
to  a  governor  ttent  by  Theodore  Lascaris  11.  emperor  of 
Nice,  (one  of  the  sovereignties  which  sprung  up  on  the 
above-mentioned  capture  of  Constantinople ;)  but  as  tbe 
Albanians  preferred  tbe  away  of  tbe  despot,  the  governor 
mired.  It  was  probably  about  this  time  mat  the  Albanian 
name  was  extended  to  all  those  mountaineers  of  Illyricum 
■nd  Epinis,  who  were  united  by  community  of  language 
and  manners ;  and,  as  it  sboold  seem,  they  constituted  a 
separate  and  independent  communis,  which  formed  al- 
liuices  at  wOl  with  the  Greek  emperors,  the  Franks,  or  the 
despots  of  Epirus.  Durazzo  was  in  tbeir  bands,  but  Ber4t, 
in  the  heart  of  tbeir  country,  was  subject  to  Constantinople. 

In  tbe  fourteenth  century  the  power  of  the  Albanians 
was  so  &r  increased  as  to  lead  them  to  attempt  conquests 
distant  from  their  mountains,  but  they  could  not  retain 
their  acquisitions.  Some  of  their  northern  towns  were 
taken  by  the  Venetians ;  and  tbe  nation  ultimately  bowed 
to  the  supremacy  of  the  Turks.  The  valour  of  me  cele- 
brated George  Kastn6te,  or  Castriot,  called  by  the  Turks 
Iskander  (Scanderbe^),  could  only  delay  the  subjugation  of 
hia  eounti7men.  He  died  in  1466  or  1467;  and  the  Turks 
completed  the  ctmqnestof  Albania  in  1478.  Tbe  people,  in- 
deed, were  never  entirely  subdued,  nor  does  it  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  sultan  ever  had  more  authori^  than  at 
present,  when  he  cannot  appoint  a  governor  who  is  not  a 
native  ot  tiie  province :  but  the  conquest,  though  imperfect, 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  changes.  In  the  days  of 
Castriot  the  Albanians  were  Christians,  and  moat  of  them 
continued  to  be  so  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  are  now  half  Mohammedan,  hut  their  conversion  is 
prolrably  owing  to  poUcy,  that  they  may  attain  to  high 
dignities ;  and  their  adherence  to  the  usual  practices  of  the 
H^lems  is  by  no  means  of  a  rigid  character.  They  inter- 
marry with  Christian  women,  and  tlie  children  are  divided 
between  the  opposite  creeds  of  tbeir  father  and  mother,  the 
boys  going  to  the  mosc^ue,  and  the  girls  to  church.  Their 
hxity  is  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  more  consistent  Turks. 
Tbo  Albanians  of  the  coast  are  mostly  Christians,  and  some 
of  them  of  the  Latin  church. 

Hie  Albamans  are  about  five  feet  and  a-half  high* 
muscular  and  strueht  in  their  persons.  Their  activity  and 
the  ti^ht  girdles  which  tbey  wear  render  them  sinall  round 
tbe  loins :  they  have  broad  full  chests,  long  necks.  Ion? 
oral  faces,  with  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  flat  raised 
foreheads,  arched  eyebrows,  blue  or  hazel  (rarely  quite 
black),  lively  eyes,  thin  straif^ht  noses,  thin  but  open  nos- 
trils, and  smdi  mouths,  fiirmsbed  with  good  teeth.  Their 
complexions  are  white  in  youth,  but  get  tinged  or  dusky  in 
old  age.  They  wear  mustachios,  but  shave  off  the  rest  of 
the  beard.  Their  features  show  a  mind  unsubdued  by 
slavery,  and  tbeir  stately  walk  and  carriage  may  be  denomi- 
nated a  strut  The  women  are  tall,  strong,  and  not  ill- 
looking;  but  their  appearance  indicates  wretchedness,  ill 
mge.  aiid  baid  wovk.  Thef  an  not  so  early  marriageable 
as  tAe  vomen  in  southern  Greece  but  they  retain  their 
looks  longer,  >nd  give  Inrth  to  ohil^nn  at  a  num  advanced 
period  of  wb. 

The  dress  of  the  better  sort  consists  of  an  outer  mantle. 
Bade  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  bordered  and  variously  figured 
with  red  threads,  which,  falling  loosely  from  tbe  shoulders 
bdiind,  reaches  as  low  as  the  knees ;  of  two  vests  (the  rich 
sometimes  adding  a  third),  the  outer  one,  open,  tbe  inner, 
laced  in  tbe  middle  and  richly  figured ;  of  a  broad  sash  or 
belt,  with  one  or  two  pistols,  the  handles  of  which  are  often 
kng,  and  curiously  wrought  witti  silver ;  of  a  coarse  cotton 
shirt,  the  lower  part  descending  from  beneath  tbe  belt  like  a 
highiand  kilt,  with  drawers  of  the  same  materials ;  and  of 
variously  coloured  stockings,  or  high  socks,  and  sandals. 
They  wear  also  a  small  rea  skull-cap,  and  metal  greaves  or 
coverings  for  the  knees  and  ancles.  The  most  remarkable 
part  of  an  Albanian's  dreu,  is  the  capote  or  doak,  a  coarse 
ah^mr  garment,  either  of  a  gray  or  white  wool,  or  black 
hone  nan,  with  open  sleeves,  and  a  square  flap  or  cape 
behind,  which  serves  sometimes  for  a  hood.  The  richer 
Albanians  often  add  to  their  dreas  a  shawl  tied  on  the  head 
like  a  turban. 

The  dress  of  the  caamm  pei^le  isunially  composed  ot 
■ateriala  which  once  were  white ;  but  the  dothes  of  an 
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Albanian,  owing  to  his  scanty  wardiobe  (wlueh  nxiAy  oon 
tains  more  than  two  shirts),  and  to  his  habit  of  deeping 

dressed  on  tbe  ground,  present  averjr  unsavoury  appearance. 
Tbey  are,  in  fact,  very  filthy  in  tbeir  persons,  and  infested 
with  vermin,  which  they  brush  from  their  clothes  without 
Aame  for  themselves  or  connderation  fx  others.  The  poor 
seldom  wear  tbeir  sandals. 

The  Albanians  are  fond  of  ornaments.  Tbey  wear  silver 
chains  round  the  neck  with  amulets,  silver  snuff-boxes,  or 
watches,  with  shagreen  cases,  at  tbe  end.  Of  one  ornament 
in  particular  they  are  very  proud  and  carefUl.  It  is  a  copper, 
or  Bometimea  a  ulver  penease.  a  quarter  of  an  inch  tnick, 
(some  say  as  much  as  an  in«ih  and  a  half,)  and  ten  or  eleven 
inches  long,  widi  an  inkstand  at  one  end.  This  they  often 
wear  in  their  ^[irdles,  adorned  with  a  silver  chain,  even  when 
unable  to  use  it.  Thepooralloarryatleast  one  pistol  in  their 
girdles ;  and  are  espetually  proud  if  they  can  have  the 
handle  of  silver,  being  comparatively  careless  about  the 
barrel  or  the  lock. 

The  dreas  of  the  women  is  fantastical,  but  tbey  are  more 
cleanly  than  tbe  men.  The  women  at  Cesarades,  a  town 
which  Mr.  Hobbouse  passed  through,  were  chiefly  clothed 
in  red  cotton,  but  be  never  obsen'ed  this  colour  elsewhere. 
Their  beads  were  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  so  arranged  as  to 
look  like  a  helmet  and  crest,  with  clasps  under  the  ears.  At 
Ereeneed.  a  place  not  far  from  that  last  mentioned,  tbe 
garments  of  the  women  were  ot  white  woollen,  and  the 
younger  ones  wore  a  kind  skull-cap  composed  of  silver 
coins.  Their  hair  also,  which  fell  down  in  long  braids,  was 
strung  with  money,  so  that  the  young  sirls  thus  carry  their 
portions  (as  they  collect  them)  on  their  neads. 

The  food  of  the  Albanians  consists  of  wbeaten  or  baHoy 
bread,  but  principally  of  cakes  of  boiled  or  roasted  maize  ; 
of  goats' -nulk  cheese,  rice,  butter,  eggs,  dried  fish,  and  ve- 
getables. The  proportion  of  animal  food  is  but  small.  On 
holidays  they  kill  sheep,  or  kids,  or  fowls.  Their  diet  is 
usually  spare ;  but  this  arises  from  parsimoniousness,  as 
tbey  wilt  eat  voraciously  when  tbey  can  do  it  at  tbe  cost  of 
otbem.  They  all  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rackee,  a  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  grape  husks  and  barley,  and  not  unlike  whiskey. 
Ibey  drink  also  abundance  of  cold  water,  (and  that  when 
tbey  are  hot,  without  finding  any  inconvenience,)  some 
coffee,  the  Italian  rosswhos.  the  liqueurs  of  Corfu  and  Ce- 
pheloiua,  and  a  little  milk.  The  wine,  made  in  quantities 
and  kept  in  casks  in  Jo&nnina  and  other  large  towns,  is 
mixed  with  fine  resin,  lime,  and  water.  The  resin  is  to 
impart  strength,  but  is  counterbalanced  by  the  water;  the 
lime  is  intended  to  refine  the  liouor.  This  process,  however, 
imparts  a  harsh  flavour. 

Their  habitations  are  for  tbe  most  part  very  neat  The 
cottages  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor  and  that  of  mud, 
which  is  regularly  swept,  and  is  quite  dry.  Tbe  rooms  are 
commonly  two,  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  store  of 
maize  in  the  stalk,  and  of  grapes  which  are  sprinkled  with 
salt  The  fire  is  made  on  the  floor,  and  as  they  have  only 
a  hole  to  serve  as  a  chimney,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
apartiaenta  are  sometimea  smoky.  Their  furniture  is  very 
simple.  A  large  circular  tray  of  thhn  iron  or  tin,  is  used  tor 
eating  on,  andis  kept  well  scoured  and  venr  bright  They  have 
also  a  pan  to  mix  meal  in,  a  wooden  bowl  or  two,  some  horn 
spoons,  jars  Six  oil  and  wine,  and  a  small  copper  coffee  jug. 
A  btaas  lamp,  three  or  fbur  white  rush  mats,  and  a  block  of 
wood  about  a  foot  high,  serving  as  a  stand  for  the  eating 
tray, — all  whidi  articles,  as  well  as  those  previously  men- 
tioned, are  kept  in  a  deal  cupboard  or  wooden  chest, — com- 
plete Uie  bst  of  an  Albuilan's  domestic  utensils. 

Tbeir  houses  are  detached  with  a  garden  to  each.  The 
house  in  which  Mr.  Hobbouse  lo^ed,  at  Ereeneed,  had  be- 
longing to  it  a  tobacco  patch,  a  vineyard,  and  a  fhiit  and 
vegetable  ^wrden,  all  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  The  house 
was  in  an  mner  yard,  so  walled  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fbrtifl- 
cation,  with  boles  in  the  wall,  placed  at  regular  distances, 
and  said  to  be  intended  for  guns. 

Their  villages  have  a  green  with  a  large  tree  for  holiday 
sports.  On  Skis  green  is  the  circular  paved  tbreshing-floor, 
where  the  com  is  trodden  out  fay  horses,  who  are  festened 
by  a  cord  to  the  post  in  the  cenbe  of  the  floor,  and  driven 
round,  sometimes  to  the  numfaw  of  eight  or  nine  abreast. 

A  distinguisbii^  feature  in  tba  character  of  the  Alba- 
nians is  then*  nationality.  Their  answer,  when  asked  what 
tbey  are,  is  not.  as  in  other  places, '  I  am  a  Mohammedan.'  or 
■  I  am  a  Christian.'  but '  I  am  an  Albanian.'  In  fhet  their 
indspentoDce  and  love 
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mnoTiBd  that  dicdnction  between  the  profeston  of  the  two 
nligioiu  vbich  prevails  bo  much  la  other  parts  of  the 
Tundsh  empire.  The  laxity  of  and  Mohammedan  portion 
tluls  singular  people  has  been  already  noticed.  Their  nation- 
ality accompanies  them  when  they  leave  their  native  land. 
In  foreign  parts  they  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  visit  a  coun- 
tryman, although  he  ma^  be  personally  a  stranKer  to  them. 

They  are  proud  of  their  progress ;  and,  indeed  they  are  a 
nation  of  warriora,  being  all  capable  of  using  the  sword  or  the 
limg  gun.  The  latter  (and.  mdeed.  the  sabre  too)  is  to  be 
Ibuna  in  almost  every  cottage.  The  imneriSantion.  however, 
of  its  make  (for  the  locks  are  usually  rude,  and  the  banels 
fbia  and  badly  manufact  ired),  and  the  eoarseneu  of  the 
powder,  render  it  far  from  an  efficient  weapon,  and  prevent 
the  Albanian  tmm  acquiring  much  skill  as  a  marksman. 
As  all  carrv  arms,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish -the  peavant 
from  the  soldier. 

Although  the  poorer  classes  among  the  Albanians  will 
not  steal,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  less  addicted  to  theft  than  the 
same  classes  among  other  people,  yet  open  robbery,  upon  a 
large  scale,  is  not  considered  disgracef\il.  Men  will  com- 
monly, in  reference  to  a  past  event,  speak  of  it  as  occurring 
when  they  were  robbers.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  observing 
the  strong  point*  of  oomparison  between  the  habits'  of  the 
ancient  Greeks*  among  whom  robbery  and  piracy  on  a  large 
scale  were  honourabto  profesuons,  and  those  «  the  inha- 
bitants of  modem  Greece,  and  other  parts  of  European 
Turkey.  Early  in  the  summer,  bandits  leave  the  towns  and 
riUages  in  which  they  have  passed  the  winter,  and,  forming 
lacge  bands  of  two,  five,  or  seven  hundred,  or  even  a  thou- 
sand men,  retire  to  the  tops  of  some  mountains— those  of 
MettOTo,  for  instance — and  there  live  in  caves  or  in  the 
open  air ;  making  Greece,  however,  and  not  Albania,  the 
soene  of  their  depredations.  The  shepherds  are  often  in  league 
with  them,  and  their  flocks  supply  these  predatory  bands 
with  meat ;  they  procure  bread  from  the  peasantry.  A  gentle 
tap  at  the  cott^e  door  is  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  m^ht, 
and  the  well-known  word  '  Psomd '  (bread),  informs  the 
inmate  of  the  nature  of  an  application  with  which  he  imme- 
diately complies.  These  robbers  are  very  cautious  in  making 
their  attacks.  They  lie  quietly  in  wait,  and  suffer  their  prey 
to  get  quite  into  uie  nudftt  of  them.  If  the  party  to  be 
attacked  is  strong,  tliey  fire  without  rising  fVom  their 
covert  until  either  they  are  repelled,  or  have  obliged  their 
vietinis  to  cry  quarter.  The  prisoners  are  gagget^  bound, 
and  phmdored ;  and.  if  wealthy,  detained  until  they  are  ran- 
somed. If  there  is  no  expectation  of  resistance,  the  robbers 
start  up  from  their  place  of  ambush  without  firing.  Resi&t- 
anee  is  frequently, however. made  with  success:  the  assail«l 
getting  behind  stones  and  returning  the  fire  of  their  oppo- 
nents,— who  are  very  slow,  uulees  they  have  great  advantage- 
in  number,  in  attacking  with  the  sabre. 

The  population  of  Albania  has  alvrays  been  of  a  warlike 
character.  They  were  the  soldiers  of  Fyrrhus,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  opponents  whom  the  Romans  encountered ; 
and  under  Scanderbog  they  arrested  for  awhile  the  tide 
of  Turkish  conquest  At  present,  under  the  denomination 
of  Amauts,  they  rank  among  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman 
ami3r,  and  are  found  as  mercenaries  in  all  mrts  of  Turkey 
and  in  the  Barbary  States.  They  take  the  field  without 
In^gage  or  tents,  and  are  far  more  active  than  the  gene* 
Tshty  of  the  Turkish  soldiery.  Abstemious  in  tbor  l»bits, 
a  rauon  of  one  or  two  pounds  of  wheat  or  maize  flour,  with 
a  few  black  olives  or  salted  pilchards,  suffices  for  their  wants. 
While  daylight  continues,  they  are  engaged  in  wrestling  or 
other  warlike  exercises.  If  wounded,  ttiey  leave  their  corps 
and  go  home  to  get  cured,  a^er  which  they  return  to  the 
field.  Many  of  them  know  how  to  set  a  bone  in  their  rude- 
manner  ;  and  they  will  even  attempt  some  of  the  more  deli- 
cate operations  of  surgery.  They  follow  the  profession  of 
arms  till  they  become  decrepit.  Besides  the  annual  resort 
of  the  robbers  to  the  mountains  alreadv  mentioned,  the 
migrations  of  some  of  the  rhepherds  requ&e  notice.  These, 
wiu  their  flocks,  their  horses,  their  moveable  houses,  their 
goods,  th^  wives  and  children,  remove  at  the  commence- 
ment of  summer  to  the  ioountaiiiB,  and  retum  when  the 
approach  of  winter  renders  the  milder  climate  of  the  plains 
more  desirable. 

Their  agricultural  skill  ts  not  great.  Their  plough  is  of 
simple  construction ;  and  in  time  of  harvest  they  reap  ^ir 
com.  though  with  little  skill,  and  the;  never  mow  it  The 
business  cu  sowing  tmd  reaping  is  left  to  the  women  and  to 
0ie  aged.  The  young  men  fou  timber  or  dnss  die  Tinas : 


I nor  are  they  av«se  to  the  occupation  of  sbephsfds,  as  |B 
enables  them  to  indulge  that  idleness  to  which,  when  ro| 
engaged  in  war,  they  are  so  prone.  Their  indoloice,  ham. 
ever,  does  not  give  them  tlaat  grave  and  torpid  air  whtdl 

distinguishes  the  Tuiks. 

They  look  upon  the  female  sex  as  cattle,  make  them 
labour,  and  beat  them ;  yet  all  many  who  can  ;  marriage 
being  in  itself  a  sign  of  wealth.  Mr.  Hobhouse  witiiessed 
a  nuptial  procession  at  Jo&nnina,Muring  his  abode  in  that 
tSty.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  in  the  morning,  and 
the  bride  had  returned  to  her  own  apartments,  in  tlw  barem 
of  AU  Pasha,  where,  while  unmanied,  ^e  had  been  a  slave. 
In  the  evening,  the  bridegroom,  a  Christian  Albanian,  an 
officer  in  Ali's  service,  went  to  fetch  her,  being  accompanied 
by  a  party  of  men,  some  with  fiddles  and  others  with  lanterns 
or  coloured  paper.  On  the  retum.  the  bridegroom  with  his 
party  went  first;  then  came  six  young  gvls,  splendidly 
dre^ed,  two  of  them  carrying  infimta.  After  these  followed 
a  woman,  in  still  richer  attire,  bearing  a  small  red  trunk,  in 
which  was  the  portion  given  by  Ali  to  the  bride,  as  having 
been  attached  to  the  harem.  The  bride  herself  came  next, 
bearing,  in  dress  and  in  rigidity  of  muscle,  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  wax  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  In  Wcbtmin- 
Bter  Abbe^,  than  to  anything  else.  Her  fkce  was  painted, 
and  her  high  cap  studded  wim  pieces  of  gold  money. 

Most  of  the  Albanians  speak  Greek,  which  is  also  the 
common  written  language  hi  use  among  them,  for  ikeir  own 
vernacular  tongue  is  unwritten.  Very  of  them,  even 
though  Mohammedans,  can  speak  Turkish.  Th^  Greeks  of 
Jo&nnina,  of  the  better  sort  are  well  instructed  In  the  man- 
ners and  languages  of  Christendom ;  and  that  town  one* 
f^^mished  a  residence  to  traveHers  both  safe  and  agreeable. 
AC  the  present  moment  the  town  is  in  a  most  ruinous  con- 
dition, navin^  suffered  a  great  deal  at  the  time  of  Ali's 
assassination  m  1620,  and  having  been  plundered  five  times 
since  by  the  Albanians.  (SftefcAM  in  G^vsee,  &o.  London. 
1833.) 

Dancing  is  one'  of  their  most  common  aniusements. 
The  musi<»l  instrument  in  general  use  among  tbem  is  a 
kind  of  guitar,  with  three  stnngs,  a  long  neck,  and  a  small 
round  base.  They  strike  the  chords,  not  with  tiie  hand,  but 
with  a  piece 'of  quill,  half  an  inch  long.  Its  sound,  as  may 
be  supposed,  is  monotonous.  It  is  just  sufficient  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  songs  and  to  mark  time. 

A  distinction  of  character  mw  be  obsmed  between  tho 
Albanians  of  different  districts.  In  the  northern  part  of  <faa 
country,  which  is  better  adapted  for  cav^ry,  tfiQ  national 
character  is  alloyed  by  the  dulness  of  the  Bulgarian.  It  is 
in  the  narrow  vales  and  on  the  barren  mountains  of  the 
south  that  we  must  look  for  that  character  in  its  full  develop- 
ment There  the  hardy  natives,  ignorant  of  horsemanship, 
and  constituting  an  irregular  Infantry  of  die  hardiest  and 
most  active  chvacter,  are  constantly  seeking  to  be  engaged 
in  war ;  and,  when  their  own  feuds  do  not  open  to  them  n 
field,  they  seek  employment  as  mercenaries  with  the  Pas  baa 
of  other  provinces.  They  may  be  compered,  in  point  of 
character,  with  the  independent  mountaineers  of  Greece, 
whom  they  excel  in  evenness  of  conduct  in  prudence,  and 
in  ftitbfulness  to  employns ;  while  tlwy  surpass  them,  also, 
in  avidity,  selfishness,  and  avarice.  The  same  activity, 
keenness,  and  enterprise,  and  the  same  hsrdy.  patient,  labo* 
rious  habits,  mark  both  races. 

The  Albaniaus  have  few  arts  or  manu&ctures.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  capotes  are  exported  annually;  and 
they  produce  some  embroidery  on  velvet  Btufl^  and  cloth, 
for  which  the  country  ei^oys  a  better  reputation  than  any 
other  part  of  European  Turkey;  but  this  is  the  work  of  the 
Greeks  of  Jo&nnina,  who  are  an  industrious  people,  rather 
than  of  the  Albanians.  The  physicians  in  large  towns  are 
Greeks,  but  the  surgeons  are  commonly  Albanians :  their 
practice  Is.  however,  of  a  very  inartificial  and  somewhat 
violent  character. 

The  country  is  under  the  government  of  the  difforen\ 
Toikish  Pashas  in  whose  territories  it  lies.— as  those  of 
Joftnnina,  Scutari.  Okhrida,  Avl6na,  and  Ddvino.  But 
in  a  country  of  such  character,  and  inhabited  by  such  a 
people,  the  power  of  tiie  Pashas,  unless  winded  by  a  hand 
like  that  or  AU,  may  be  r^arded  as  very  smuL  The 
local  authorities  are  oonstituted  very  differentiy  in  diffnmit 
pltoes.  Here  a  district  or  town  is  under  the  control  of  one 
man,  bearing  the  Turkish  titie  of  Bdu  Basbe,  or  the  Greek 
tide  of  Capitan,  or  else  some  deslraation  borrowed  from 
Xutope:  here  an  Aga  or  Bey  bccoi^^^^^|^flam  of 
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\a  TflUgen  |  while  in  plaoM*  w  in*^  town  ot  Ai- 
~m>-Cutro>  then  are  no  local  anthoritiM.  (See  Bob- 
oiue's  7Vat>«2i.)  How  &r  this  state  of  things  has  been 
fleeted  hj  the  overthrow  of  All  Padia,  we  have  not  at  pre- 
•nt  any  means  of  leanting.  The  authority  quoted  in  the 
^'^Bco'^g  psce  leads  iiB  to  suppose  that  Aloaoia  is  in  a 
aioflt  disorder^  conditioD. 

The  population  of  ^country  such  as  Albania  oannot  be 
■etimated  with  any  tolerable  aocuraoy.  Upper  Albania, 
beginning  either  at  Delvinaki  oc  Tepdlene.  ^  genetally 
more  populous  than  the  districts  to  the  south.  Thepopula- 
tioB  (k  Ah's  domimons  was  estimated,  by  Dr.  Hwand, 
at  8,000.000 ;  but  these  dominions  smtobed  Aw  bqvnd 
Albania,  regarded  0fan  in  the  wide  flxtmt  in  whieh  we 
kare  bean  speaking  of  it.  We  4o  net  aee  ham  wqr  cilen- 
btion  worth  tnuting  can  be  nada. 

The  trad*  ooosists  mainly  in  the  Muhange  of  utufalmo- 
diietions£>r  the  manufaoturet  of  nation*  wmninad.  CNl, 
wool,  wboatt  maise,  uid  lobaooo,  am  ant  to  the  ports  of  the 
kingdom  ofNaples.wto  the  Imian  Islea  and  Malta;  and 
sbaem  goats,  cattle,  and  hones,  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
CottoO'Wool  and  timber  are  exported  firom  the  Gulf  of  Arte; 
bet  the  ootton  is  bioi^ht  obietly  from  Ihessalv,  and  the 
fimber  from  andeat  Acaroania*  on  the  south  ade  of  the 
Gulf.  The  manufbotuind  goods  which  they  export  an 
eapotos ;  gun  and  pistol  stocks,  mounted  in  ohaaed  silver, 
riain  and  gilt ;  and  embroidered  velvets,  shift,  and  doths. 
lli^  import  some  ooffee  and  sugar  from  Trieste ;  kni\-es, 
swora-blsioMi  gun-barrriis,  g^asa,  and  paper  from  Venice; 
•nd  gold  and  silver  thread,  for  emlMoidery,  f^om  Vienna. 
Avncb  and  Qmnan  doCh,  of  ooarte,  thin  texture,  ill  dyad, 
and  altogether  infim  to  the  wont  Bngliah  cloth,  is  sent 
ftom  I.e4>Bis,  probably  throogh  the  meifiam  of  Qreok  honsee 
at  IViesta.  Caps  are  brought  in  from  Trieste,  L^om,  and 
Genon ;  and  vuious  articles  from  the  Ionian  Ides  and  Malta, 
which  being  landed  at  the  ports  of  Preveaa,  Balkra,  Avldna, 
and  Durano,  are  oonveyed  on  horseback  to  the  greatannual 
fiur  of  Jo4nnina.  (See  Hobhouse's  and  Htdland's  7Vi(w«/#  ; 
since  whiofa  time  things  may  have  changed.)  Linen,  Velvet, 
ennpowder.  Are-arms,  and  iron  wares,  are  also  imported. 
Ths  want  of  ready  means  of  oommunieation  is  a  great  impe- 
diment to  baffio.  Goods  are  eon\*eyed  by  pack'fanrtes ;  four 
or  five  of  which  are  attached  to  each  other  by  cor^  and 
ruided  by  one  man.  The  Tigorous  government  of  Ali,  by 
the  supprcMion  of  robbers  and  the  constmetion  of  roads, 
alKtded  iairihties  for  internal  traffic  whiob  did  not  previously 


Tba  nrennea  of  the  late  AU  Paaha  axosa  from  a  land-tax, 
imgnbu*  in  it*  assessment,  but  averaging  probably  ten  per 
oent.  of  the  produce ;  an  arbitrary  tax  on  dties  and  town^ 
dipeBding  on  the  ncoeoutiee  and  will  of  the  Vizier ;  duties 
on  exports  and  imports ;  the  assumption  of  a  right  to  all  pro- 
per^ when  there  are  no  male  heus,  founded  on  the  general 
custom  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  a  tax  on  dedsions  upon  liti- 
gated property,  e(}ual  to  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  value  ofthe 
property ;  reqobitions,  on  particular  places,  to  aid  in  build- 
lags  or  other  works  carried  on  by  the  government ;  and  a 
parttal  iiiono|>dy  of  the  com  trade.  The  actual  contribution 
to  the  imperial  treasury  at  Gonstantlnmle  is  not  known. 
Ali  had  inunense  pfivato  nvennei,  and  also  considenble 
boards  of  treasure. 

The  Albanians,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  Inper- 
fret  civilization  and  their  pecuUar  habits,  are  divided  into 
Mboi,  each'hBving  ita  proper  dedimation,  and  distinguished 
in  oome  partienlars  from  the  acyaoent  tribes.  The  most 
wwthern,  and,  if  we  may  Judge  from  tiw  extent  of  country 
ooenpied  it,  the  largest  tribe  is  that  of  the  Ngtfge.  Gue- 
gwa.  or  Red  Albanians,  who  inhabit  the  coun^  watered 
%  the  Itfanebes  of  the  Drin.  The  Mlrditos,  from  whom  Scan- 
dnteg  aroaa,  and  who  owe  to  their'  priesta  a  degree  of 
flIviliMtion  wbidi  distinguishes  them  fkvonrably  from  their 
neighbours,  appear  to  be  a  subdivision  of  these.  South- 
warn  ftom  the  Ng^,  are  the  Tdske.  The  liipe,  notorionB 
for  povervy,  dirt,  and  pilfering ;  and  the  Tzami,  succeed 
thmn  efl  we  advance  towards  the  south ;  and  other  tribes, 
either  detached  from  the  more  impc^tant  ones,  or  ebie  en- 
tfraly  unoonneeted  with  them,  occupy  small  portions  of  the 
•tontry.  (See  XmJto.)  Among  these,  the  people  of  the 
dbliitd  of  Khim&ra  may  be  noticed  for  their  inaulgenee  of 
Mvnnge,  which  they  iward  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  which 
aanwtto  their  difltoent  TOlages  or  towns  into  hostile  stations. 
Bome  Bulgarian,  and  some  Wallanhian  colonies  may  be 
fcaidacttoied^joBgftaiaatMnftqBtte  of  Albania.  This 


divisien  tribaa  ia  purely  Albaaiaii.  and  wu  fulbt^ 
in  use  before  the  Turkish  conquest  I^on  Aat  evmt, 
several  of  the  chief  towns,  as  iWvino,  Berit.  El  Basin. 
Avl'^a,  Sk6dre,  and  otiiwi,  beoama  the  seats  of  Turkian 
provincial  governments. 

Some  notioe  of  the  chief  towns  of  Albania  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  under  their  respective  names.  No  one  of 
them  oan  be  deaignat*,!  as  the  capital ;  for  the  conntiy  is 
not  under  the  government  of  one  Pasha.  Jo&nnina,  which 
is  indeed  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Albania  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  moat  impwtant:  and  after  it  mny  be  men- 
tioned Sk6dre,  Okhrida,  Ber&t.  Duraxso  (the  anoient  Dy. 
racohium).  IMlvino.  Awvro  Casfro,  Avltaa,  Proveia,  and 
Afta.  Parga  was,  till  daliverod  up  to  the  Turks,  a  town  of 
ooindonyUla  oiie,  having  avoo  inhabitanta.  These  w«e 
Christiana  of  tha  Greek  aSid  Latin  ehurobes.  Tba  poopie  of 
Anttvari  and  Dohngno  are  chiefly  HfAaminediuu.  Their  ai- 
tuation  on  the  eoast  leads  them  to  beonne  saOocs,  and  tbev 
are  the  ttily  Albanians  who  have  any  acquaintance  witn 
shipping.  They  enter  into  the  servioe  of  the  Barbaiy  States, 
or  fi41ow  piracy  at  home.  This  last  is  the  case,  at  least, 
with  the  pewpla  of  JkkAguOt  wUeh  haa  a  town  with  60«o 
inhabitants. 

Albanian  colonieB  are  to  be  found  In  diArent  parto  of 
Turkey  and  Greece,  e&peoially  in  the  ancient  Attioa.  Bootta, 
Argolis,  Blis,  and  Xjaoonia ;  but  these  are  labourers.  The 
wariike  oharactar  of  the  nation  is  retained  only  by  those 
who  remain  at  home ;  and  in  the  Morea  the  language  is 
nearly  lost,  while  in  the  Attic  Villages  it  is  retained;  these 
being  probaUyoolonies  of  later  data.  The  peoplaofHydn 
are  £aomid«d  frimi  Albanian  edonista.  but  are  aoaicriy  di^ 
tinguisfaable  from  their  neighbours.  But  the  most  rMnarkaUe 
colony  ia  in  Calabria,  whm  the  Albanians  settled  upon  thn 
Kastrioli  receiving  a  Neapolitan  dukedom.  Their  desoend- 
enta,  when  Mr.  Swinbuma  travelled  in  1/80.  amovniad  to 
lUO.OOO,  and  retained  the  Albanian  dreas.  The  women 
eould  <mly  speak  Albanian.  Tixt  men  oould,  however,  speak 
the  Calabrese  also ;  and  their  original  language  seemed  to  be 
gradualtyyieldingtotiiatoftbeiradoptodoountry.  Thereare 
also  Albanian  colonies  in  the  AbrussL   [See  Abbusxi.] 

ALB  ANO  (FRANCESCO),  was  born  at  Bologna.  Haicfa 
17, 1A78,  and  was  destined  by  his  father,  a  re^tectable  silk- 
merchant,  to  follow  his  own  profession ;  but  his  uncle,  who 
happMied  to  be  a  man  of  tasto  and  a  judge  of  art,  peroeivingin 
the  youth  such  indications  of  ^nius  for  painting  as  to  warrant 
the  expectation  of  ftiture  emmence,  prevailed  on  his  fkther 
to  change  his  intentions,  and  he  aeondin^y  was  planed  under 
the  tuitiMi  (tf  Denys  Calvert.  Guido  Reni  was  studying  at 
the  same  ttme  under  that  raastsr.  a  areumstanee  extremely 
fortunate  for  young  Albano,  with  idiom  Gnido  fi»mod  a 
strict  intimacy ;  and  being  more  advanced  in  art,  hewaa 
enabled  to  afford  him  effoetual  assistanee  in  bis  studies. 
The  two  youths  quitted  Calvert,  and  [daoed  themselves  under 
Ludovioo  C^arracei,  whose  sohool  began  about  this  time  to  be 
oonspicuons  in  Lombaidy,  and  under  that  great  mastcv  they 
pursued  their  studies  with  an  enmlatton  advantageous  to 
both.  Having  made  consideTable  proficiency  in  the  prin- 
dples  ofthe  ecTeotic  school,  Onido  proceeded  to  Rmne,  whither 
he  was  followed  by  Albano,  whose  talentt  soon  excited  atten- 
tion in  that  metropolis  of  art.  Annibsle  Carracd  had  been 
employed  to  ornament  the  ohapel  of  San  Diego,  in  the  Na- 
tional Church  of  the  Spaniards;  but  beiog  disablad  by 
illness,  he  recommended  Albano  to  continue  the  work, 
which  he  finished  so  sncoessflillr  as  to  obtahi  nnrraraal  ap- 
plause. He  was  next  employed  by  the  Marquis  Qiustinisni 
to  embellish  his  Villa  at  Bassano,  where  he  painted  the 
story  of  Neptune  end  Galatea,  and  the  Fall  of  Phaeton. 
He  executed  aim,  in  the  Verosin  palaee,  several  nytholo- 
gical  subJeet^  chiefly  bma  Ovid,  which  exhibit  great  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  ingenuity.  His  fome  now  began  to  spread 
throughout  Italy,  and  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Mantna 
to  bis  court,  where  he  remained  a  considerable  time,  and 
painted  eeveml  pictures.  Two  Arom  the  story  of  Diana  and 
Actmon,  and  Venus  and  Cupid,  were  oonudered  partioularly 
suocessflil. 

Among  the  large  works  executed  by  Albano,  after  Us 
return  to  Rome,  are  an  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St 
Sebastiano,  representing  the  martyrdom  of  tiwt  saint :  and 
a  picture  of  the  Assumption,  painted  in  ocqjunetkm  with 
Ghiido.  Some  subjecto  are  also  in  the  trlbane  at  Madonna 
deUanne.  The  best,  at  Bologna,  ate  ftejlesurraetion,  in 

Santa  Maria  da  Oaleria;  %>a^^M"$<S^g^^^ 
OregoDo;  and  in  San  BumaaaStm^^  It 
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b  on  Uf  Rttall  plotnm,  however,  that  Albano't  repvte- 
tion  ig  chiefly  founded.  He  had  neither  power  of  concep- 
tion, nor  vigour  <if  execution  adequate  to  the  performance 
ot  large  wwks.  Some  of  those  last-mentioneo,  however, 
are  tolerably  auocessftil,  having  been  painted  while  he  was 
fresh  from  the  im|»csaion  of  the  school  of  the  Caraod,  or 
excited  by  immediate  competition  with  Ouido ;  hut  the  na- 
tural bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  subjects  of  feminine 
and  infentine  aoftneas,  to  high  finishing,  rather  than  bold 
effect.  All  his  latter  works  are  small  and  elaborate ;  they 
became  extremdv  ftshionable  during  his  day.  Yet  even 
in  his  (hvDurite  class  (tfcompositiona,  Albano  is  by  no  means 
mtitM  to  high  praise.  It  is  strange  tiut  in  his  delineations 
€t  inftmtine  character,  stiuSled  frmn  modeb  immediately 
before  him,  (his  own  children,)  and  in  the  fiuuiliari^  of  do- 
tuattio  intercourse,  he  should  not  oocaskmally  have  caught 
some  of  those  happy  accidents,  those  momentary  graces  of 
action  and  expression,  which  children,  when  fre«  from  con- 
straint, continually  exhibit  But  Albano's  grace  u  entirely 
conventional.  This  species  of  affectation,  however,  has  always 
had  its  admirers,  and  Albano  is  extolled  for  it  by  Malvama 
in  a  ludicrous  strain  of  criticism ;  '  Albano  did  not,'  says  he, 
'  feign  Cupid  heavy  and  sleeping  as  Guido  did,  but  repre- 
sented him  majestically  seated  on  a  throne,  &c.'  The 
same  artificial  character  pervades  the  luidsrape  back- 
grounds of  Albano,  There  is,  nevertheless,  in  these  land- 
soapes,  an  occasional  associaticHi  of  daaucal  imagery  which 
has  an  agreeahk  efltet.  Albano  was  veil  acquainted  with 
antique  sculpture,  but  displays  uo  indication  of  such  know- 
ledge in  his  male  figures ;  his  women  and  children  are  better 
drawn.  He  might  have  become  a  ^ood  colouriat,  but  for  that 
annous  and  elaborate  mode  of  finishing  which  impairs  the 
brilliancy  of  his  tints,  and  gives  his  tlesn  the  appearance  of 
ivory.  With  all  these  deficiencies,  the  pictures  of  Albano 
have  an  originahty,  or  rather  a  peculiarity,  by  which  they 
are  immediately  recognized.  There  are,  at  Burghley- 
house,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  some  tapestries 
from  his  designs.  Three  of  his  pictures ;  viz.,  the  Three 
Marys  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  two  Holy  Families,  are  well 
engraved  by  Sir  Robert  Strange.  Albano  died  Oct.  4, 
1660. 

ALB  AN' S,  St,,  a  borough-town  in  Hertfordshire,  atuated 
close  to  the  site  <rf  the  andent  Vemlaminm  (Vemlam), 
b^Uff  separated  frnn  it  by  the  small  river  Ver,  a  feeder  of 
the  Cdne.  Verulamium  was  probably  at  first  a  British  town 
and  then  a  mumcipitm  under  the  Romans ;  a  term  which 
implies  that  its  inhabitants  poBsessed  some  of  the  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons 
the  Watlivo  Strkbt,  was  also  caJled  Werlaem  Street, 
because  it  first  went  direct  to  Verulam,  passing  close  under 
its  walls.  (See  Gibsou's  Camden^  vol.  i.  79.)  Verulam  was 
the  scene  <k  dreadfbl  slaughter  in  the  great  rebellion  under 
Boadicea,  whe  deslrc^ed  here  and  at  l^ndinium  (London), 
and  at  other  places,  tixmt  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their 
allies.  The  town  was,  however,  restored,  and  continued  to 
be  aprincipal  Roman  station  while  that  people  possessed  this 
island.  Here  an'emineat  dtixen,  •Alban,  is  said  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persectttiini  undw  Dioclesbn. 
In  his  honour  a  monastery  for  one  hundred  Benedictine 
monka  was  erected  in  793  by  Ofih,  kin^  of  Mercia,  one  of 
the  Saxon  kinirioms  establiuied  in  Britam. 

TJlainus,  or  tjlsig,  the  sixth  abbot,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  modem  town  of  St  Alban's ;  for  he  (about 
A.D.  94B)  erected  three  churches  on  the  three  principal 
roads  leading  to  the  monastery,  laid  out  a  place  for  a  market, 
and  enoouragvd  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  bufld 
by  supplying  them  with  money  and  materials.  In  the  years 
1455  and  1461,  during  the  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancastw,  two  fierce  battles  were  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town;*,  which  mu|t  have  been  growing 
into  oonsideiable  importance,  as  it  obtained  a  charter  of  in- 
oorporation  from  Edward  YL,  a.d.  1553,  and  the  elective 
ftanoUse  (wfaioh  had  been  very  long  suspnided)  was  restosed 
before  that  time. 

The  town  is  vrell  situated  on  the  summit  and '  northern 
deoUvitv  of  a  small  h^  the  abbey  idiurch  being  at  a  point 
where  the  three  principal  streets  meet  It  is  well  paved  and 
Ushted,  and  has  a  supply  of  |;ood  water.  The  part  on  the 
w  line  of  the  north  road  (which  runs  through  the  town)  is 
narrow,  and  has  many  ancient  houites.  The  other  parts  are 
toon  tpacioua  and  well  buili ;  and  the  new  line    tne  north 

'latlwflnt  of  thoM,  Hflorv  VI.  fell  intotlw  hmadi  of  tIwTaddal«,aBd1n 


road  is  adomed  wilii  neat  villas  and  one  of  the  most  oem 

roodioos  inns  in  the  conn^.  The  prindpal  churches  are-^ 
the  Abbey  Church,  a  rectory  in  the  patronage  of  the  mayoi 
and  bunreeses ;  3t  Peter's,  a  vicarage  in  the  patronsn 
of  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  St.  Michael's,  which  is  on  ue 
opposite  or  S.W.  side  of  the  Ver,  and  contains  the  monu 
meut  of  Bacon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Viscount  St,  AU»n's 
there  are  also  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  The 
grammar-school  was  founded  by  Edward  VI. ;  there  is 
besides  a  Blue-coat  school,  supported  by  some  {woperty  in 
the  funds,  and  by  subscription,  for  edueating  about  thirty- 
five  boys  in  the  principles  tsit  the  estabhsbea  diurdi,  and 
clothing  them ;  and  also  a  giris*  school,  supported  by  the 
Grimston  femily.  There  are  several  alms-houses;  the  prin- 
cipal, called  Marlborough-buildingB,  or  simply  '  the  •Build- 
ings,' for  thirty-six  persons,  half  of  each  sex,  were  buflt  and 
endowed  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Some  remains 
of  the  walla  of  Verulamium  are  still  disoemible. 

Buttheprincipalobjectin  St  Alban's  is  the  abbey  church, 
which  is  part  of  the  ancient  abbey,  purchased  by  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  Edward  VX.  for  a  perish  church,  at  the  price  of 400/. 
and  a  fos  farm  rent  of  1 0/.,  which  last  payment  was  in  1 684 
redeemed  for  200/.   The  abbey  itself  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  upon  the  seizure  of  the 
rehgious  houses  by  that  unBcmpuIous  tyrant.   The  church 
is  bult  in  tiie  form  of  a  cruss.   It  is  in  length  more  Uum  600 
feet  from  E.  to  W.,  including  a  chapel  at  <me  end ;  and  Ae 
extreme  breadth  b  more  than  two  hundred  at  the  inteneo- 
tiott  of  the  transepts.   From  the  intmeetiCHi  arises  a  square 
tower,  divided  by  bands  into  three  stages,  and  crowned  by 
battlements  and  a  spire,  both  of  later  date  than  the  tower 
itself,  which  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  parts  of  the  building ; 
an  advantage  which  it  probably  owes  to  a  thick  coat  of 
plaister  whwh  once  covered  it.    The  vast  extent  of  the 
church  gives  it  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  the  effect  is 
somewhat  diminished,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  by  the  hete- 
rogeneous materials  of  which  it  is  composed;  viz.,  Roman 
tiles  from  Vemlam,  Ihnts,  Ivicks,  &c.   The  architecture, 
too,  is  far  from  imiibrm :  the  pointed  arch  and  the  round  are 
to  be  seen  on  opposite  sides ;  and,  indeed,  so  great  is  the 
variety,  that  the  s^le  of  every  age  may  be  traced  in  snecea 
sion  mm  the  time  td  the  Normans  to  fliat  of  Edward  IT 
The  most  central  parts  are  1^  most  aneient*  The  choir  is 
separated  flrom  the  nave  by  St  Cuthbert's  screen.   Thoe  ii 
also,  a  richly-carved  screen  over  the  altar ;  and  sevosl  re- 
markable monuments,  including  those  of  Humphrey,  Dulce 
of  Gloucester,  and  of  die  Abbott  Ramryge  ana  Whethwn- 
sted.   The  church  suffered  oonsiderahly  during  ^e  Parlia- 
mentary war  from  the  prisoners  confined  in  it,  and  from  the 
rapacity  or  zeal  of  the  parliamentary  troops.   On  the  3rd  c4 
February,  1 832,  a  part  of  the  wall  on  the  south-west  side  fdl 
down,  and  in  its  fall  did  considerable  injury.   This  accident 
was  the  occasion  of  a  subscription  for  the  preservation  of  the 
building',  and  it  has  since  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

The  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing ;  it  contains 
the  entrance  to  the  house  of  correction  on  one  side,  and  the 
goal  for  the  liberty  of  St.  Alban's  (m  Mother.  llierBveniM 
of  the  abbey  at  the  dissolution  is  estimated  to  have  hem 
2610/.*— a  la^  uuwme  at  that  time.  The  aUxit  poeseased 
also  many  nnvQe^,  and  had  a  grant  of  precedence  ovw 
all  other  aboots,  m>m  Pope  Adrian  IV.  (Nicholas  Break- 
speare),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  sat  in  the  chair  ot 
St.  Peter. 

The  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1651,  was 
7000.  The  Borough  of  St.  Alban's,  which,  since  the  census 
of  1851  was  taken  has  been  disfranchised  (in  1852),  com- 
prised the  Abbey  Parish,  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,- 
alflo  part  of  the  ^rishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St,  Stephens, 
as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Bill  Act  of  2  and  3  Wilt.  IV. 
c  64.  The  poorer  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  nmUng 
straw-phitj  or  in  a  rilk-mill  and  a  cotton-mill  whidi  hare 
been  established  here.  It  has  a  market  m  Saturdays ;  and 
two  annual  ftirs,  one  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  Mhna,  ani  a 
cattle  and  holiday  ftir  on  the  lOtii,  11th,  and  121h  October. 
There  is  a  statute  ioir  for  hiring  servants  on  the  29^ 
September. 

The  borough  returned  two  members  to  parhament  before 
it  was  disfranchised  in  1852,  for  systematic  bribery  carried 
on  amongst  the  electors.  It  is  governed  by  four  aldegs 
men  and  twelve  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor.  The 
goal  dehveiy  is  four  times  a  year,  the  town  having  a  wpa- 
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MtojnriidietHm.  The  fiu&fly  of  Beauden  tekat  tiM  tifl»  of 
dnke  fiom  this  town,  ud  the  family  ot  GtinutoD  that  of  ead 
from  the  ancient  town  of  Venilam. 

St.  Alban's  is  20  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  ia| 
W.  by  8.  of  Hertford.  [See  Cbauncy'a  Hvrtford^n; 
Neweome's  HUtory  of  St.  Albant;  Bovmdary  iiapor/t.] 

ALBANY,  LOUISA  (COUNTES3  or),  dau^ter  of  Prince 
Stolbe^  Oedeni,  in  Germany,  waa  borninl763,andmarried 
in  1 7 72  to  Charlea  James  Edvrard,  called  the  young  Pretender, 
grandson  of  James  II.  Hiey  reuded  at  Rrane,  and  had  a 
Uttle  court,  by  which  they  were  addressed  as  king  andqueMi. 
In  1 780,  Louisa  left  her  husband,  who  was  much  older  than 
heiaetft  and  with  whom  she  did  not  agrae,  and  retired  to 
a  ctmvent  She  afierwards  went  to  Frairae;  but  upon 
hoc  huaband's  death  in  1788,  she  returned  to  Italy,  and 
lastly  settled  at  Florence.  She  was  then  secretly  married 
to  Cnuit  AlBeri,  the  Italian  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in 
1803.  She,  however,  weot  by  the  name  of  Countess  of  Al- 
baoy.  as  the  widow  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  up  to  the  time 
of  her  death,  which  happened  at  Florence  in  the  year  18S4. 
^e  was  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arte,  and  ner  houae 
was  resorted  to  by  the  moat  distincnisbed  persons  at  Florence, 
natives  aa  we'J  as  foreigTiers.  She  caused  a  fine  monument 
to  be  erected  by  Canova,  in  1810,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Crooe,  to  ^e  memory  of  ABeri.   [See  Alfisri.] 

ALBANY,  a  district  situated  at  the  eastern  extremi^  of 
the  colony  of  die  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Sooth  Africa. 
Thb  diabiet  at  one  tune  fbnoed  part  of  that  oE  Oiaaf 
■BmiBt. 

Albany  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-eaat  by  the 
Jiatrieta  of  Somerset  and  Victoria— its  natural  boundary  in 
those  quarters  bein^  the  Great  Fish  River.  On  the  east 
and  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  district  of  Uitenbage— its  natural  boundarr 
on  that  ai&  beings  the  Bushman  River.  It  contains,  accord- 
ing^ to  the  government  survey,  1792  square  miles,  or  about 
1^00,000  acres  of  sor&cej  of  which,  in  1849,  about  8200 
acres  were  in  crop.  The  district  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  tribe  of  Ghouaqua  Hottentots;  but  this  race,  whose 
numbers  are  now  very  much  diminished,  has  retreated  into 
Cafiaria,  leaving  the  European  settlers  in  poeaesaion  cf  the 


The  Great  Fish  River,  which  flows  round  the  border  of 
die  district  to  the  north  and  east,  rises  in  the  Sneeuwbei^^, 
or  Snowy  Mountains,  and  &11s  into  the  Indian  Sea,  in  88° 
30^  S.  kt,  and  27°  20^  E.  long.  The  Portugueee  formed  a 
aettlement  on  its  banks  soon  after  1498,  when  the  commander 
of  thtax  Indian  fleet  gave  his  own  name  to  the  river,  calling 
it  Rio  d'lnfante.  This  settlement  was  soon  abandoned, 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  constant  and  banking  inroads  of 
the  natives.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is  obsiOiicted  by  a 
bar  of  sand  formed  at  its  mouth ;  but  wittdn  this,  the  deplh 
of  water  is  sufficient  to  float  ships  of  the  largest  size. 

The  only  river  in  the  district  of  Albany  which  has  a  port, 
is  the  Eowie.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is  unfor- 
tunately barred  by  a  large  accumulation  of  sand,  which 
rende»  its  entrance  dangerous  even  to  small  veeeels.  At- 
tsmi^a  have  been  pnseveringly  made  to  deepen  tiw  diannel, 
bnt  with  very  litt&  success. 

The  jgeneral  appearance  of  the  country  is  agreeable, 
being-  divendfled  1^^  hill  and  dale,  and  in  many  places  oma- 
noented  by  timber  trees,  so  as-to  wear  the  appearance  of  an 
immense  park.  Numerous  springs  and  rilis  are  met  with 
in  the  valleys ;  and  aloes,  eupnorbias,  and  some  other  succu- 
lent plants,  are  commonly  ibund  in  such  situations.  The 
aoil  in  many  places  produces  an  abundant  spontaneous  crop 
of  coarse  sour  grass,  to  which  the  district  owed  its  old  Dutch 
name  of  Zuurveldt  (Sour  Field.)  The  cereal  grains  and 
pulse  grown  in  Europe,  as  well  as  most  culinary  vwetables 
and  artificial  grasses,  succeed  well  on  the  plains ;  while  the 
slopes  of  hills  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The 
vineyards  and  gardnw  of  t^  district  occupied  in  1849  about 
560  acres. 

I^Hu,  wolves,  and  the  Cape  leopard,  are  met  with  in  this 
district,  but  are  not  in  snflicient  numbers  to  render  them 
ftmidable  enemies  to  the  settlers :  neither  are  buboes  to 
'  found  in  any  great  numbers;  and  elephants,  wbidb 
ftrmerly  abounded,  are  now  less  frequently  seen. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  trade  of  Albany  consiats 
in  the  traffic  carried  on  by  licensed  traders  with  ute  native 
tribes  beyond  the  bouodary-tine  of  the  colony.  This  trade 
is  cairiea  on  throus^  a  very  wide  extent  of  country  in  the 
Cafia  temtoty.  The  priiioipal  articles  proonred  an  hide^ 


honw,  and  irony,  togedier  wiA  a  eouideiaUe  inimlMr  d 
live  catUe.  In  reCnm  fat  these,  tter  give  blankets,  woollen- 
doths,  iron,  and  various  tools  ana  utensils  made  of  that 
metal.  In  consequence  of  the  extent  of  pasture-land,  pertH^ 
cnktriy  in  the  northern  district  called  Upper  Albany,  die 
improvement  of  the  growth  of  wool  is  an  object  of  importenoe 
to  the  colonists  of  uie  district.  Hai^  manufictonee  have 
been  established  in  the  towns. 

The  chief  town  is  Graham's  Town.  It  is  situated  on  Uie 
banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  In  1820,  when  4000  British 
settlers  arrived  at  Albany,  this  town  was  but  a  little  village, 
which  had  risen  op  around  a  military  station,  formed  }n 
the  officer  whose  name  it  bean.  It  now  contains  npwaiw 
of  6000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  pant  of  importance  the  wcend 
town  in  the  otdonr.  It  is  aitnated  inaflatnnintenstin§[di^ 
trict,  snmonded  low  rocker  sandstime  hills.  There  is  an 
excellent  road  connecting  it  with  Pwt  Elizabeth,  Uitenhage, 
George,  Zwellmdam,  and  Cape  Town. 

[For  further  paiticulaTs,  see  Caps  of  Good  Hope.] 

ALBANY,  a  river,  fort,  and  district  t£  British  North 
America.  The  district  forms  a  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Territory,  and  lies  westwaid  of  Jamea  Bay.  [S^  Honaoira 
Bay  Tbbbitokixs.] 

ALBANY,  a  town  and  port  on  King  Qeoi^s  Sound,  in 
Western  Australia.  The  town  is  in  36°  S.  lat.,  117"  62'  £. 
long.  [Wbsterm  Adstrajlii..] 

ALBANY,  the  seat  of  legislation  i<x  the  state  of  New 
York,  is  titoated  on  die  WMt  bank  of  the  Hudson  River, 
43°  SS'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  44'  4^'  W.  Icmg.,  145  miles  north 
fjrom  the  city  td  New  Yoric,  164  west  1^  north  frmn  Boston, 
and  about  370  nmih-east  fnnn  Washmgton.  The  city  is 
situated  pardy  on  a  low  alluvial  flat  which  runs  along  the 
margin  of  the  river,  abd  partly  on  a  plateau  which  rises, 
to  the  west  of  the  flaL  about  220  feet  in  the  distance  of  a  mile. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  part,  the  fonn^  exhibiting 
an  insularity  which  seldom  appears  in  American  cities, 
whilst  the  latter  part  has  wide  and  regubirly  built  streets. 
One  street  of  considerable  length  runs  pamlfel  to  the  river, 
from  which,  at  different  points,  streete  strike  off  at  right 
angles  in  a  westerly  direction,  ascending  the  slope  which 
leads  up  to  the  plateau.  The  priocipal  of  these  stseete  is 
State  Stre^  whicK,  though  at  first  narrow,  widens  out  into 
a  breadth  of  150  feet,  and  continDee  of  this  breadth  to  ita 
western  extremity,  where  it  terminates  in  a  square,  contain- 
ing the  Capitol  and  sewal  other  public  buildiiu^.  Hm 
Capitol  is'  a  substandal  and  handsome  stone  builSng,  115 
feet  long  and  90  feet  wide;  tiie  walls  are  about  50  feetlii^ 
consisting  of  two  stories,  and  a  basement  story  of  10  feet. 
The  columns,  {alasters,  axA  other  decoraticms,  are  of  marbl^ 
from  Berkslure,  in  Maasachtuetts.  The  edifice  is  crowned 
with  a  dome,  on  which  stands  an  image  of  ^e  goddess 
Themis.  It  is  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  square.  On  ue  east 
side  of  the  square  is  the  state-hall,  a  marble  edifice,  contain- 
ing the  government  offices,  and  the  city-hall,  also  of  marble, 
with  a  gilded  dome.  There  are  about  forty  churches  in 
Albany,  several  of  which  are  excellent  baildings.  By  iar 
the  most  mt^ificent  ecclesiastical  erection  is  me  Catholic 
Cathedral,  which  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  the  moat 
prominent  object  to  one  apjoroaching  the  ci^  from  the  south 
and  east. 

Albany  is  distinguished  for  her  educational  and  literary 

institutions.  In  1852,  was  founded  the  Univeruty  of  Albany, 
'  intended  to  be  national  in  its  character,  and  of  a  hufher 
order  than  any  similar  institution  in  the  oountiy ;  its<  object 
is  to  furnish  tiLe  graduates  of  American  colleges  the  means 
of  completing  their  education  without  going  abroad.  Its 
departments  are  of  law,  medicine,  scientific  and  practical 
agriculture,  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  the  mechanic 
arte,  phyaical  geography,  political  economy,  history  in  its  rela- 
tions to  dvilisaboiK  chemistry  in  its  appUcation  to  the  arts, 
and  astronomy.' — Lippincott,  Grambo,  &  Co.'s  Gaxetteer. 

The  Albany  Medioil  College,  founded  in  1839,  has  one 
of  the  best  medical  moseume  in  the  country,  and  a  select 
library  of  3000  volumes,  of  which  500  are  accessible  to  tlie 
stndento  free  of  cha^.  It  had  in  1863,  8  professors,  114 
students,  and  58  graduates. 

The  Albany  Academy  for  boys,  and  the  Female  Academy, 
are  well>eqnipped  institutioDS.  Both  are  incorporated ;  ima 
the  former,  which  fits  for  college  or  business,  had  in  18S9 
394  pupils,  whilst  the  latter  bad  300  pupils. 

In  1644,  there  was  established  a  Normal  School,  nnder  the 
control  of  the  state,  'for  tbe  instruction  and  practice  oi 
teachers  (tf  comm<ma(dioolai^lbe  aaencft  of'edi^njtka  and 
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die  art  of  teidihing'.'  Thsre  in  bMidH  thet*  Mtabluhnuntt 
tlM  Albany  InstitutCi  B  scientitlc  Rsaouation,  with  a  valuable 
■dnefalogical  oabmet,  and  a  library  of  6000  volumes;  and 
file  Young  Men's  AaMoiation,  with  a  library  of  8000  volumes. 
There  ire  ll  public  schools,  giving  gratuitoas  education, 
which  have  libraries  containing  together  6000  volumes.  The 
State  Library,  open  to  the  pubhc,  conUins  S7,000  volumes. 
The  old  State-bouse  building  now  contains  the  AgrMultura] 
Rooms,  the  Geological  Rooms^  and  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Albany,  fitnn  its  oentonl  position,  is  a  place  of  gnat  and 
incmuing  trade.  It  is  at  the  bead  of  the  sloop-navigation 
df  the  Hndson,  and  can  be  reached  by  vessels  of  80  tons. 
There  ie  daily  communication  by  water  between  it  and  New 
York,  except  during  the  severest  port  of  the  winter.  It  is 
oonnected  with  New  York,  Boaton,  Bufiiilo,  and  other  towns, 
by  railways ;  and  communicates  by  means  of  canals  with 
Lake  Erie,  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Champlain.  In  this 
way  it  forms  a  kind  of  natural  entrepot  between  New  York 
a&d  a  vast  extent  of  interior  country,  compritiing  the  Canodas, 
part  of  Ohio  on  the  one  aide,  and  parts  of  the  New  England 
Statea  on  the  other.  The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  unite 
eight  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  thence  run  in  one  channel 
to  the  large  basin  at  Albany.  The  tonnage  of  property 
arriving  at  Albany  by  canal  in  1S53,  amounted  to  1,019,307 
tons ;  the  tonnage  cleared  was  177,084  tons.  '  One  of 
the  most  important  artioles  in  the  commerce  of  Albany  is 
lumber.  The  clear  pine  of  Michigan  and  Canada,  the  oak, 
therry,  and  poplar  of  Ohio,  the  common  pine  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  and  New  York,  meet  here,  furnishing  probably  the 
largest  lumber-market  in  the  world.'  Agricultural  produce 
also  is  an  important  part  of  its  exports.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures  in  Albany,  which  it  is  useless  to 
particularise.  It  has  ten  newspaper  offices,  and  ten  banks. 
Its  population  in  1850  whs  60,763. 

Allnny  was  originally  a  Dutch  fort,  erected  in  1612  or 
1614,  called  Fort  Orange,  and  is  therefore  the  oldest  town 
tn  the  United  States,  except  James  Town,  on  the  James 
River,  which-datea  from  1607.  Somewhat  later,  it  took  the 
Mine  of  Williamstadt,  which  it  retained  till  1G64,  when  the 
colony  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  ItA  present  name 
is  derived  from  James  II.,  to  whom,  when  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  Charles  II.  granted  the  proprietorship  of  the  colony. 

Alrahy  ie  also  the  name  of  the  county  of  which  Albuny  is 
the  chief  town. — Lippincott,  Grambo,  fc  Co.'s  Gfizetteer  qf 
the  United  States. 

ALBATROSS  (Dinmedea).  a  irenus  of  web-fboted  birds, 
cotnprising  thrw  species,— the  albatross  of  China  (D.  fuH- 
ginoea,  Latham);  the  yellow  and  black-bMked  albatross 
{D.  cMororynohoit  Latham) ;  and  the  common  albatross 


[AUwInu  DioBMdM  nnUnt.] 

(JX  «rM&iii,  Linn»ui).    The  genua  is  principally  dietin- 

Ched  bythe  Mowing  flharacters :  a  very  etrong.  hard 
,  beak,  which  is  straight  to  near  the  extremity,  when  it 
luddeiUy  curvei.  The  upper  mandible  appears  composed 
Of  many  articuUted  pieces,  ftinowed  on  the  sides,  and  cnwkod 
at  the  iwiot;  the  lewar  mandible  imooth  and  out  abort; 


the  Bostrlla  lateral,  and  plaoed,  Uka  amiU  roUa,  in  tha  Airow 
of  the  mandible ;  the  feet  short ;  tb«  three  toes  longand  com- 
pletely webbed ;  the  wings  very  long  and  oamw.  The  namt 
Albatross  is  a  word  appareAtl;y  corrupted  b^  Dimpicr  Onra 
the  Portuguese  Aicairaz,  which  was  applied  by  the  early 
navigators  of  tbat  qation  to  connorants  and  other  large  aek- 
birdH.  Orew  WTota  the  word  Albitns,  and  Edwardi,  Albatros. 

The  eommon  albatross  ii  the  species  which  is  most  tf- 
quently  met  with  in  the  seas  of  Southern  Aftica.  It  is  tha 
largest  sea-bird  known.  On  account  of  its  tiM  and  colour  it  ii 
onen  called  the  Sheep  of  the  Cape, — a  name  under  vbich  it 
is  found  in  several  voyages.  Tbe  top  of  the  bead  is  a  ruddy 
grey  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  white,  with  the  exoeptiod 
of  several  transverse  black  bands  on  the  back,  and  a  few  of 
the  wing  feathers.  The  feet  and  membrane  are  of  a  de^ 
flesh  colour :  the  bill  a  pale  yellow. 

Tha  weight  of  this  bird  has  been  variously  stated  from 
twelve  to  twenty-eight  pounds;  and  a  simdar  diffeiBDCc 
appears  to  exist  in  authors  with  respect  to  the  distance 
between  the  extremity  of  the  extended  winga.  Fcntar 
says  abo\'e  ten  feet, — Parkins,  eleven  Ibet  seven  inohea,*^ 
Cook,  eleven  feet ;  another  says  twelve  f^t ;  a  specimen  in 
the  Leverian  museum  measured  thirteen  fbet;  and  Ivea  (p.  S) 
mentions  one,  shot  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whiob  mea^- 
sured  seventeen  ffeet  and  a  half  from  wing  to  wing.  Dr. 
Amott,  in  his  Physics,  says,—'  How  powerful  must  be  the 
wing  muscles  of  birds  whioh  sustain  tbemselvea  in  the  iky 
for  hours  together  1  The  great  albatroas,  with  winga  ex 
tending  fourteen  feet  or  more,  ia  seen  in  the  atorrov  Huimd^ 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ahipi  for  whole  days 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

We  can,  from  this  circumstance,  readily  understand  the 
extensive  range  in  which  the  albelrosa  is  found ;  not  being 
confined,  as  BufTon  imagined,  to  the  Southern  Ooeau,  but 
being  equally  abundaut  in  the  northern  latitudes,  though 
Forster  says  he  never  observed  it  within  the  tropics.  Theaa 
birds  are  seen  in  immense  flocks  about  Behring's  Straita 
and  Kamtschatka  about  (be  end  of  June,  ftequennng  chtafly 
the  inner  sea,  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  the  Bay  of  Pentschi- 
nensi,  whereas  scarcely  a  straggler  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
eastern  or  American  shore,  l^ey  seem  to  be  attracted 
thither  by  vast  shoals  of  fish,  who&e  migratory  movements 
the  albatrosses  fbllow.  On  their  first  appearing  in  those 
seas,  they  are  very  lean,  but,  firom  finding  abundance  of 
fbod,  they  soon  become  fkt.  Their  voracity  is  so  great,  that 
they  will  often  swallow  a  salmon  of  four  or  five  pounda 
weight,  and  then,  being  half  choked,  and  unable.  In  conse- 
quence, to  move,  the  natives  easily  knock  them  down  with 
a  stick. 

They  do  not,  however,  confine  themselves  to  fish,  but  will 
prey  on  any  other  sea-animal ;  and  Cook's  sailors  caught 
them  with  a  line  and  a  hook.  The  Kamtschadales  take 
them  by  fkstening  a  cord  to  a  large  hook,  baited  with  a 
whole  fish,  which  the  birds  gnwdily  seiie.  Their  usual  food, 
however,  seems  rather  to  be  fish- spawn  and  small  moUufCie. 
M.  Querhocnt  never  found  in  their  stomachs  onyUiing 
besides  a  thick  mucilage. 

Notwithstanding  their  strength,  they  never  venture  to 
attack  other  sea-birds,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  attacked  by 
the  gulls.  Strtral  large  grey  gulls,'  says  Cook,  '  that 
were  pursuing  a  while  albatross,  affbrded  us  a  diverting 
spectacle  :  they  overtook  it,  notwithstanding  the  length  of 
its  winp,  and  they  tried  to  attack  it  tmder  the  belly,  that 
part  being  probably  defenceless:  the  albatross  had  now  no 
means  of  ewaping  but  bv  dipping  its  body  into  the  water; 
its  fonnidable  bill  seemed  to  repel  them.' 

Their  flesh  is  tough  and  dry ;  but  the  Kamtschadales  take 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  entrails,  which  they  blow  and  use 
as  buoys  for  their  nets.  They  employ  the  wing  bones,  al9o» 
which  Edwards  says  are  as  long  as  their  whole  body,  for 
tobacco  pipes. 
ALBfiMARLE  (DUKE  OF).  [See  Monk  ] 
ALBEMARLE,  a  county  in  Virginia,  bordering  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  partly  watered  by  tire  James 
River  and  its  tributary  Uie  Rivanna.  It  is  remarkable  fbr 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  generaJ  salubrity. 
The  county  town  is  Charlottesville,  which  had  a  population 
of  about  2600  in  1853,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Near  this  town  ia  Monticello,  formerly  tiie  seat 
of  President  Jefferson,  which  contains  his  tomb.  [Sea 
Charlottesville.] 

ALBEMARLE  SOUND  is  an  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the 
flAfltem  coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  U  sijCty  miles  in  length. 
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and  iteliresdthTftries  from  f<mr 4b fifteen  n^es,  ^nuwsten 
of  Hie  Roanoke  and  Chowan  rivera  fill  into  thia  Sound, 
wbich  may  be  consldmd  as  thi  sstDBry  of  those  streamt. 
Both  these  riven  ore  oaTigable.  The  tnt  named  of  them 
ia  navigaUe  as  Ar  as  the  Tower  fUls  at  Weldon,  which  are 
tbmt  lao  miles  distant  £ram  tlie  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
whole  leng;th  of  the  Roanoke  is  250  miles.  The  Chowan 
River  is  navigable  for  ^oops  for  fifty  miles — its  whole  length. 
Albemarls  Sound  communicates  with  Currituck  Sound  to 
the  nor^  and  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  south,  br  narrow 
inleti^  The  water  is  nearly  fresh,  and  not  affected  by 
the  tide  wave  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  narrow  Island.  A  naviesble  canal,  cut  through  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  connects  the  waters  of  the  Posauotank, 
which  &II  into  Albemarle  Sound,  with  those  oi  Eliza- 
beth River,  whence  a  communinatioa  is  obtained  with 
Chesapeake  Bar. 

ALBERONl  (CAaniNAL  GIUUO)  was  bom  m  the 
state  Piaoenza,  in  Uay ,  1664.  He  was  bred  to  the  church, 
and  became  ourate  of  a  oountrv  parish.  The  Duke  of  Veu- 
d&ma*  who  oommaoded  the  nebch  army  in  Itidy  during 
the  war  of  the  Spaniih  succeuion  ia  170!M,  happening  to 
be  in  the  atatea  m  Parma,  and' being  in  want  of  com  for  his 
tfOopa.  sent  for  Alberool  The  curate  bad  become  personally 
known  several  years  before  to  Campistron,  ths  poet,  one  of 
the  Duke's  foUowers,  when  the  latter,  travelling  through  Itolj', 
wd  being  stripped  by  robbers  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
na  kindly  taken  home  by  him  and  his  wants  supplied.  Albe 
roni,  who  was  a  man  of  natural  abilities  and  quickness, 
rendered  himself  useful  to  the  French  general ;  on  which 
iceouat,  however,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  opposite,  or 
imperial  party.  When  Vendfime  was  recalled  from  Italy, 
be  took  Albwt)ni  with  him.  and  obtained  for  him  a  pension 
of  one  thousand  French  crowns  from  Louis  XIV.  Alberoni 
followed  the  Duke  into  Spain,  where  the  war  was  then  ra^g 
iaCatakiiiia.  Venddme  employed  Alberoni  in  his  ne^iotiations 
wi&  the  couiiof  Philip  V..  where  at  that  time  the  Prinoess  dee 
Urune  oiy(qred  the  greatest  influenoo;  Albemai  found  bvour 
vilh  the  prinoesa,  whose  intriguing  mind  was  congenial  to  his 
o^p,  and  he  became  her  oonftdant.  Through  her  means  he 
wait  oolutituted  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  at  the  court  of 
Madrid ;  la  which  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
■bout  the  marriage  at  Philip  V.  with  Elizabtfth  Faroese, 
dsugbter  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  set  off  for  Parma  to 
stipulate  the  marriage-contract  in  the  king's  name.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Princess  des  Ursine  having  understood  that 
tibe  character  of  the  future  bride  was  not  so  mild  as  it  had  been 
represented  by  Alberoni,  and  that  she  was  likely  to  endan- 
ger her  own  mlluence  at  court,  prevailed  on  the  king  to  de- 

reh  a  eourier  to  Parma,  with  orders  to  Alberoni  to  suspend 
negotiation.  The  courier  arrived  on  the  eve  oi  the  dav 
^xantad  for  a£Bxiog  the  signatures.  Alberoni.  it  was  aaia, 
by  threats  <w  bribe,  fvevaSed  upon  the  man  not  to  make  his 
appaMraoee  nntO  the  day  after.  The  mairiage'contract  was 
■gnad  in  Peoember.  1714,  and  the  new  queen  aet  off  for 
Spain.  The  ftrst  favour  she  asked  of  her  husband,  in  wri^ 
iqg,  was  to  dismiss  the  Princess  des  Ursins  fr<au  court  The 
Mlar,  who  had  set  off  from  Madrid  to  meet  her,  received  an 
eidar  tram  Philio  to  quit  Spain  immediate!)^.  .  The  new 

Seen,  in  gratituae  to  Alberoni,  had  him  appranted  a  mem- 
r  of  the  king's  council.  Bishop  of  Malaga,  and,  lastly, 
prime  minister  of  Spain.  He  now  devoted  ^  his  energies 
to  rouse 'Spain  frtm  the  state  of  weakness  into  wbich  she 
bed  foUep  during  tb»  preceding  centory,  and  make  her  act 
a  principal  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe-  Alberoni  was  not 
sentpuloiu  about  means.  In  violation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
he  suddenly  invaded  the  island  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
aaeured  to  the  emperor,  and  afterwards,  in  like  manner,  oon- 
qtwied  fteily,— the  Duke  of  Savoy  being  tbm  at  peaoe  with 
fipeiB.  All  Europe  was  astounded  at  uis  new  war  stirred 
i^by  AlbeKNu:  England,  Fraiiea,aBdtbe  emperor,  resented 
his  eondbiBt ;  and  an  aUianoe  was  formed  against  Spain  in 
1719,  Atbevoni  defied  them  all:  he  fovoured  Uie  Pretender, 
inerdartD  find  emfAoyment  for  theEnf^batbome;  be  tried 
Is  ewiCe  disturbaeee  in  Frwiae,  especially  among  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  soutli,  by  claiming  for  Philip  V.  the  regency 
of  thsi  kingdom  during  the  mbiority  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  be 
even  corresponded  with  Ragotski  of  Transylvania,  and  with 
the  Boltaa.  in  ofder  to  divert  the  sttsntien  of  the  emperor. 
Hw  latter  aoveieign  was,  in  eQiue<}umue.  obliged  to  reeall 
Prinee  Bums,  ia  the  midst  of  hu  anecessful  campaigns 
againat  the  Turin,  and  to  eoediide  with  the  latter  a  diud- 
vantageoos  peace  at  Fassaxowits.    Th^  clamour  afsinst 


Albercni,  en  eeeouit  of  these  (ntr^rues,  was  unirenal.  Pane 
Clement  XI.i  who  had  been  induced  by  Philip  V.  to  make 
Alberoni  a  cardinal,  was  loud  in  Us  remonatranees  against 
him.  The  foil  of  Alberoni  was  resolved  by  the  allied  powen 
as  the  only  neens  ot  restwing  peaee  to  Eurape.  The  Duke 
of  Parma  was  jnevailed  upon  to  use  his  influence  with  t}ie 
court  of  Spain,  and  especially  vrith  the  queen,  who  being 
already  weary  of  the  haughty,  overbearing  tone  of  the  car- 
dinal-minister, induced  Philip  V.  ^  write  with  his  own  hand 
an  order  for  Alberoni's  deposition,  and  his  banishment  frtftn. 
the  Spanish  territories.  This  happened  at  the  end  of  1719. 
after  Alberoni  had  been  minister  about  three  years.  Albe- 
roni repaired  to  Italy,  where  he  had  transmitted  laive  sums 
of  money.  Orders  had  been  given  by  the  Pope'for  bfa  arrest, 
which  Alberoni,  however,  evaded.  A  process  was  instituted, 
at  the  same  time,  againut  bim  at  Rome,  which  he  also  con- 
trived to  protract  Pope  Clement  XI.  having  died  in  March, 
1721.  Alberoni  suddenly  repaired  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
conclave,  to  the  astouiiihment  of  the  people,  who  crowded  to 
see  this  famous  personage.  The  new-elected  Pope,  Innocent 
Xin.,  quashed  the  proceedings  against  him. 

Some  time  after,  Albmni  was  sent  as  legate  to  Romagna. 
But  he  had  not  yet  totally  forgotten  his  lubits  of  intrigue ; 
and  being  now  unable  any  longer  to  disturb  Uie  peace  of 
Europe,  he  contrived  to  embroil  the  diminutive  republic  of 
San  Marino,  which  unfortunately  was  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  government.  Under  the  pretence  of  reme- 
dying some  discontents,  be  entered  the  town  of  San  Mari' 
no,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  Some  ran  away,  others  refused,  and  Uie  rest  Com- 
plied through  fear.  The  Pope,  however,  disapproved  of 
Alberoni's  conduct,  and  sent  another  legate,  who  reinstated 
the  republican  government  This  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  J  740.  Alberoni,  after  this,  retired  to  Piacenza,  his  native 
country,  where  he  lived  in  affluence,  and  built  a  large  reli- 
gious house.  He  remained  in  retirement,  forgotten  by  the 
world,  tiU  the  26tb  of  June,  1792,  whra  be  dtied  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight 

Albenni  left  a  Quantity  of  HS8.,  ftom  whldi  a  wA, 
called  his  Political  Tettament,  published  at  Lausanne  in 
1763,  was  said  to  be  derived.  He  is  remarkable  as  one 
of  tlw  most  prominent  examples  of  that  rlass  of  statesmen 
who  rose  to  power  by  the  most  pitiful  intrigues ;  and  whOi 
being  Uncontrolled  by  public  opinion,  thought  their  own  am- 
bition and  their  pretended  zeal  for  their  despotic  masters  a 
sufBcient  motive  to  plunge  tlie  people  of  Europe  into  conti- 
nual wars,  in  which  they  had  no  real  interest ;  and  whose 
effects  have  so  long  reterded  the  natural  progress  of  man- 
kind in  ririlization  by  the  efforts  of  peaceful  industry. 

ALBERT  DURER.   [See  DuasR.] 

ALBERT  Im  Duke  of  Austria,  and  afterwards  Emperor 
of  Germany,  wbb_  the  son  of  Rudolf  of  Hapsbnrg^  tiie  foun- 
der of  the  miperial  Austrian  dvnasty.  An>ert  married  the 
beinaa  of  the  former  Dukes  of  Austria.  After  his  footer's 
death  in  1291,  he  assumed  the  imperial  title,  in  opposition  to 
the  votes  of  the  electora,  who  had  chosen  Adolphus  of  Nas- 
sau. After  several  years'  war  between  the  two  competitors. 
Albert  defeated  Adolphus,  who  was  killed  in  battle  m  1 298. 
Albert  then  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  and  received,  after 
many  difficulties,  the  confirmation  of  the  Pope  Boniface,  VIII. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Bohemians,  whose 
country  he  attempted  to  conquer,  but  without  success-  Soon 
after  this,  tha  Swiss  forest  cantons  revolted,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1308,  against  Albert's  lieutenants,  whose  govern- 
ment  was  arbitrary  and  oppressive :  this  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Swiss  confederation.  [See  Switzbsland.}  Albert,  mil 
of  indignation,  came  with  troops  to  chastise  them :  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Baden  in  AarKau,  where  he  summoned  bis 
vassals  and  held  a  council  for  we  reduction  of  the  revolted 
cantons.  On  the  latof  May,  1308.  Albert  teft  Baden  to 
retura  to  Rheinfelden.  wh«e  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was. 
As  he  crossed  the  river  Reuss  at  Windiwh  in  a  boat,  he  was 
separated  ftom  the  greater  part  of  his  suite,  his  nephew, 
John  of  H^burg.  and  three  other  noblemen  only,  crossing 
over  with  the  emperor.  John,  who  had  lately  come  of  age, 
had  been  importunate  with  his  uncle  to  restore  to  him  his 
father's  estetes  in  Suabia,  which  Albert  seemed  determined 
to  keep  in  his  own  possession.  The  naphew,  de»pairing  of 
justice,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  with  the  three  noblenea 
already  mentioned,  and  as  the  party  landed  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Reuse,  the  oonspirators  fell  upon  the  emperor 
and  murdered  him,  in  sight  of  his  attendfuits  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  who  could.  give..thjp.JVi#tet,n^jM9ist 
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OQOB.  Albert  expired  in  the  anas  of  a  poor  oountiywcK 
nan  who  happened  to  pass  that  way.  The  murderers  fled ; 
tvo  ol  them  were  aAerwarda  taken  and  executed,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  persons,  moaUy  innocent,  who  were 
suspected  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  conspiracy.  Agnes, 
Albert's  daughter,  and  Queen  of  Hungary,  carried  her  ven- 
geance for  her  fothera  death  to  a  most  dreadfhl  extent 
Nearly  one  hundred  noble  fomilies,  and  one  thousand  pet- 
soiu  not  noble,  of  every  am  and  sex,  were  mvolvea  in 
this  inhuman  prosorqiitioA.  The  executi(m8  lasted  several 
months.  After  this  butchery,  Agnes  built  a  monastery  on 
the  spot  where  Albert  had  been  murdered,  which  was  called 
Korwtfelden,  and  here  she  shut  herself  up  for  the  rest  of 
her  £iys.  The  remains  of  this  monastery  and  church  are 
still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  apartments  which  Queen 
Agnes  occupied.  Koni^felden  is  on  the  high  road  from 
Basle  to  Baden  and  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  and  in  sight  of 
the  Castle  of  Hapsburg,  from  whence  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria originally  s|ffung. — Johenn  Muller,  Getchichte  der 
Schweitzer. 

ALBERT  II.,  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Duke 
of  Austria,  succeeded  Sigismund  as  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  1438.  He  held  a  great  diet  at  Nuremtms,  in  which  the 
FiAmic  or  secret  oourts  were  suppressed.  He  died  the  fid- 
lowing  year,  as  he  wag  preparing  to  take  die  field  against 
the  Turks  who  were  ravaging  Hungary.  > 

ALBERT.  Archduke  of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  was  made  a  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  oi 
Toledo.  He  was  appcnnted  by  Philip  II.,  in  1596,  governor 
of  the  Low  Countnes,  wad  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Parma  in 
the  difficult  task  of  carrying  on  the  war  afninst  the  Dutch, 
who  had  revolted  from  Spain.  He  resignm  the  cardinalsbip 
and  married  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Philip  IL,  who 
brought  him  Flanders  and  Franche  Comt£  as  her  dowry :  he 
thus  hecame  sovereign,  nominally  at  least,  of  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces. In  July,  1 60U,  be  fought  the  battle  of  Nieuport  against 
the  Dutch  under  Maurice  of  Nassau:  tiiis  engagement,  in 
vhkih  Albertwasdefeated,  decided  the  iodepend^oce  of  Hol- 
land. Albert  next  besieged  Ostend,  which  he  took  after  a  t(mg 
tnd  murderous  siege,  in  which  one  hundred  thousand  men  ate 
said  to  have  lost  HifAr  lives  on  both  sides.  In  1609,  Albut 
concluded  a  truce  with  the  Dutch  fbr  twelve  years,  befiuie 
the  expiration  of  which  he  died,  in  1621.  He  left  no  diiildren ; 
and  the  dominion  of  Flanders  reverted  to  Spain. 

ALBERT,  Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  in  i364,  by  the  nobility  who  had  deposed 
King  Magnus.  The  partisans  of  the  latter,  joined  with  Ha- 
quin.  King  of  Norway, 'carried  on  the  war  for  several  years ; 
at  last  Magnus  formally  gave  up  the  crown  to  Albert  in 
1371.  Waldemar,  King  of  Denmark,  dying  in  1376,  his 
daughter  Margaret,  wi(£)w  of  Haquin,  King  of  Norway, 
became  queen  of  both  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  soon  after 
fbB  Swedes,  being  dissatisfied  with  Albert,  who  fhvoured  his 
German  countrvmen  at  their  expense,  ofiered  to  Margaret 
the  crown  of  Sweden.  After  several  more  years  of  war,  a 
dedsive  battle  was  fought  at  Talkoping  in  West  Gothland, 
in  which  the  queen's  forces  defeated  Albert,  and  took  him 
prisoner  in  1 388.  Peace,  however,  was  not  re-established  in 
Sweden  till  1395,  when  Albert  consented  to  give  up  his 
claims  to  the  crown.  He  then  retired  into  Mecklenburg, 
where  he  died.  Margaret  of  Waldemar  thus  united  the 
three  northern  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre. 

ALBERT,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  first  Duke  of 
Prussia,  was  bom  in  1490.  He  was  elected,  in  1511,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  who  held  dominion  over 
Prussia  proper,  that  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Prussia 
which  borders  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  He  fought  against  Sigis- 
mondi  King  of  Poland,  for  the  defence  of  bis  order,  who 
had  been  fbr  ages  at  war  with  the  Poles.  Peace  was  made 
in  1525  atCraeow,  in  which  Albert  managed  to  have  the 
dnehy  of  Prussia  secured  to  himself  and  his  descendants  as 
a  lef  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  thus  laying  aside  the  rights 
ni  the  wrder.  Albert  some  time  after  embraced  the  Pro- 
testant ftuth,  and  married  a  Princess  of  Denmark.  One  of 
his  desoendsints,  Frederick  William,  elector  of  BrandeobuiVr 
threw  off  the  allegiance  of  Poland,  and  his  son,  Frederic  L, 
ehanged  the  title  of  duke  into  tiuit  of  King  of  Russia  in 
1701.   [See  BRANPBNBirRo.] 

ALBERTI.  (LEON-BArnSTA.)  a  distinguished  ma- 
tiiemattcian,  but  more  odebrated  ai  an  anUtect,  and  hardly 
Ibm  10  as  a  ]^)iloBopher,  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor.  H!e 
mi  the  ancient  and  mihle  iamily  of  die  Alberti  of  Blo- 
nmi^  In  which  city  he  wu  boni  about  the  year  1400, — 
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Miliziaaayi,in  1398.  He  ^as  nephew  of  the  Cardinal  Albert 
of  the  Alberti,  and  he  himself  became  a  canon  of  the  metro 
poUtan  church  of  Florence,  having  adopted  the  clerical  profes- 
sion it  is  understood,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  give  himself 
up  to  useful  learning.  To  his  father  Lorenzo,  (Laurence,) 
he  was  indebted  for  great  care  and  attention  in  his  educa- 
tion ;  and  hence  study  became  so  much  the  habit  of  his 
life,  that  he  is  said  never  to  have  spent  an  hour  in  idleness, 
nor  even  to  have  jwsaed  a  day  without  reading.  Having 
devoted  mndi  of  hu  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  Uie  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  by  the  ohservatkm  and  admeuurement 
of  the  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
and  the  staA.y,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  ihe  writings  of  Vitra- 
vius,  AlbeiU  became  distinguished  among  the  promoters  of 
the  then  new  style,  which  has  been  caUtn  a  restoration  of 
the  ancient  and  classical.  This  he  practised  in  all  the 
works  on  which  he  was  employed,  but  not  always  with  the 
efiiect  which  the  admiiefs  of  the  style  require.  When  at 
Rome,  Alberti  was  employed  by  the  then  Pope,  Nicholas 
v.,  to  repair  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Vergine, 
and  to  construct  the  fountain  in  which  one  of  its  conduits 
issues.  This  is  the  ^reat  Fontana  di  Trevi,  which  stands 
at  the  foot  <^  the  Quuinal;  hut  the  structure  was  so  macAi 
decorated  by  Salvi  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  XII.,  that 
not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  deani  of  Alberti,  or  of 
its  fimner  simplicity.  It  is  understofn  that  Alheiti  wai 
commissioned  by  Pope  Nicholas  to  rebuild  the  Vatican 
BasiliGt,  hut  that  he  had  hardly-  commenced  hispreparationa 
for  the  construction  of  an  immense  tribune,  beyond  the 
upper  end  of  Gie  ancient  structure,  when  ihe  pope  died,  and 
tlie  undertaking  was  for  that  time  abandoned.  For  the 
same  pontiff  he  had  made  a  design  for  covering  the  bridge 
of  8t  Angelo,  so  as  to  protect  those  who  pass^  over  it,  in 
their  way  to  and  from  St  Peter's,  fnm  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun ;  hut  it  was  never  carried  into  execution. 

At  Florence,  Alberti  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  several 
works  which  had  been  commenced  by  Brunelleschi  and  left 
unfinished  at  his  death.  He  designed  and  execnted  in  Flo- 
rence, of  himself,  the  Palbxso  Rucellai,  the  ehnr  and  tribune 
of  the  church  of  the  Annunciation,  which  latter  he  made  in 
the  manner  of  an  ancient  curcular  temple ;  and  some  attri- 
bute to  Alberti,  but,  it  would  appear,  without  sufficient 
reason,  the  principal  front  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Novella.  At  Mantua,  for  the  Duke  Lodovico  Gonzaga,  he 
executed  several  edifices ;  the  most  important  and  most 
meritorious  of  which  was  the  church  of  St  Andrew,  the 
interior  of  which,  however,  has  been  very  much  injured  by 
later  alterations  and  additions.  But  the  ihost  esteemed  ar- 
chitectural work  of  Alberti  is  the  church  of  St  Francis  at 
Rimini,  which  be  was  employed  to  decorate  by  Sigismondo 
Malatesta,  lord  of  that  city.  This  he  did  by  removing,  as 
much  as  he  could,  the  picturesque  pecuUarities  of  a  fine  dd 
church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  substituting  the  oomnum- 
places  of  the  Italian  sWlo  of  hia  time  in  their  ste^ 

At  the  early  a^  of  twen^,  Albert!  had  ocnnpoaed  the 
comedy  PhitOaoxio*,  in  whieh  he  imitated  Ae  style  of  the 
Latin  comic  poets  so  nearly  as  to  impose  upon  Aldus  Mann- 
tius,  the  younger,  who  himself  edited,  pnnted,  and  psUid>ed 
it,  as  frem  an  original  and  recentl^-aiscovered  manuscript. 
Alberti  tried  to  introduce  the  Latin  rnythmus  into  Italian 
poetry,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  wrote  a  work  oh  sculpture 
— Dma  Statua — which  was  followed  by  another  on  painting 
— De  Pictura — which  he  calls  *  preedUeetissimd  el  nuttquton 
satis  lattdatS  arte ;  but  his  last  and  most  esteemed'  work  is 
his  treatise  on  architecture,  De  RejEdi/catoria.  This  was 
not  published  until  after  his  death,  when  it  was  edited  by 
his  brother  Bertrand,  and,  at  his  own  desire,  dedicated  to 
Lorsnio  de'  Medud,  who  had  been  his  kind  and  conBtmt 
friend  in  life.  Milisia  says<tf  it,  that  *  it  is  a  woA  exoellent 
for  architects,  thongh  overloaded  with  useless  eruditi<m.* 

Albert!  was  highly  estimable  as  a  men  and  a  member  of 
society.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  amiable  and  generous  : 
to  have  never  disagreed  with  his  competitors,  t^cause  fa« 
did  not  dispute  for  profit  with  them.  He  lived  peaceably,- 
esteemed  as  his  merit  deserved,  and  died  in  his  native  city 
at  on  advanced  age,  though  the  exact  period  of  tua  death  is 
not  known.  The  monument  of  his  &mily  yet  exists  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  {deUa  Santa  Croce)  in  Florence, 
under  which  it  is  probable  tbat  he  too  lies  buried. 

ALBERTUS  MAGNUS,  so  called  beoause  his  fannly 
name  was  Onot,  which,  in  Dutch,  means  *  great'  The  acU 
miration  of  an  igncnant  age  traiufimned  into  a  laudatory 
^thet  the  riniame,  whioh  had  been  latinised  in  amformi^ 
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lo  ttie  then  pravailmg  fiuhion.  Ha  was  bom  in  Suabia  in 
1205,  and  entered  the  order  of  DominicaDS.  Pope  Alex- 
ander  m.  invited  him  to  Rome  and  bestowed  on  biia  ueveral 
diniitiei,  with  the  bishopric  of  Ratisbon,  which  he  afterwards 
al»icated,  and  returned  to  Uve  at  his  convent  at  Cologne 
as  a  plain  monk.  He  tiiere  gave  public  lectures  wiucb 
ware  much  frequented  by  the  principal  scholars  of  the 
age.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  among  nia  diadplea.  Pope 
Gregory  X.  called  nim  to  the  general  council  held  at  Lyons 
in  1274,  where  several  important  decrees  were  passed  for  tba 
reform  atiou  of  the  church,  and  concerning  the  Aiture  elec- 
tioni  of  popea*  fat  which  pnrpoae  the  oondftve  or  council  of 
oardinab  was  then  first  instituted.  Albert  died  at  Cologne 
in  1282.  aged  77.  He  ms  a  most  praUBo  writer;  bis  works, 
otdlected  and  pubUshed  at  Lyons  in  1651.  fill  twenty- 
we  thick  fUioa.  But  most  of  these  have  been  long  since 
ftcsotteD.  HtB  physics  were  taken  chiefly  from  Anatotle, 
and  his  Arabian  oommentators.  The  Historia  AmmaHum 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  time  in  which 
Albert  lived,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  access  to  ancient 
authorities  which  have  since  been  lost  Several  prodigies 
have  been  absurdly  atbibuted  to  Albert,  among  others,  that 
.  of  having  constructed  a  head  of  brass  which  htu  the  faculty 
(tf  answering  questions.  There  are  also  collections  of  sup- 
posed teerett,  which  have  erroneously  been  published  under 
nis  name ;  among  others,  one,  De  Secntit  Mukerum  et  No- 
tarw,  printed  wA  Amsterdam  in  163S,  which  isbeliemd  to 
hvn  been  written  by  one  of  his  disci]d«s. 

ALBIGENSE8,  a  reUgioiis  sect  which  appeared  in  the 
Soatik  of  Fnmoe  in  the  twelfth  centoiy,  and  was  the  olQect 
of  long  and  cruel  persecutions  and  wars.  The  denomination 
of  Albigenses  has  been  used  by  historians  and  other  writers 
in  two  senses,  and  often  indisaiminately.  In  its  more  re- 
stricted and  appropriate  sense,  the  Albigenses  wen  a  branch 
of  the  Cathari,  who  were  tiiemselves  the  descendants  of  the 
Panlicians,  a  branch  al  the  Manicbeans,  from  the  East;  and 
who,  being  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emptors  and  clergy,  took 
refuge  during  the  eleventh  century  in  Italy.ftvm  whence  thev 
Upread  into  ue  South  of  Prance,  Spain,  and  other  countnes. 
^ey  were  called,  in  Italy,  Catban,  or  pure ;  also  Paterini, 
from  a  placeiin  Milan  wbiue  th^  held  th^r  meetings ;  and 
Guari,  from  Gazaria  or  Leasar  Tartarr,  the  country  from 
wliiah  they  oame ;  tiwy  were  called,  in  Fkanee,  Bulgares  tat 
a  aimilaT  raaaon;  and  aftarwaids  AlUgenses,  from  Albiga, 
Albi,  the  town  where  their  tenets  ^ete  condemned  by  a 
toaodl  in  1176<  But  the  Cathari  were  divided  into  two 
sects,  one  of  which  held  the  old  Manichean  doctrine  of  two 
etemalbeingstone  the  God  of  Light,  who  was  also  the  Father 
of  JestB,  and  the  other,  the  Principle  of  Darkness,  who  was 
the  creator  of  the  material  world.  This  sect  was  aJso  called 
Albanenses.  The  odier  division  of  the  Cathari  believed  in 
eternal  principle,  tiie  Supreme  God  and  Father  of 


Christ,  by  whom  the ^rst  matter  was  created ;  until  the  EvU 
Being,  after  his  rebellion  against  God  and  his  subsequent 
fidl  from  heaven,  arranged  this  original  matter  according 
to  his  own  lam^,  uid  gave  it  its  pieaeat  form  and  attn- 
bntH.  Thay  belined  that  human  bodies  in  paitieular  were 
Oe  |«Ddue&m  of  the  evil  printnple.  .  The  Altrisensea  be- 
longed  to  this  latter  sect,  which  was  also  called  Bqdenses 
«r  Bagndenass.  They  bad  bishops,  vicars,  and  deacons;  they 
pnMched  abstinence,  mortiflcation,  and  ctihbaoy ;  their  com- 
~"imty,  however,  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Cottfolati, 
eooafiMCted,  who  lived  in  perpetual  celibacy,  abstained  from 
•at  and  wine,  and  practised  other  austerities ;  and  the  Con- 
^Mcrote^  who,  being  imable  to  endure  this  mode  of  existence, 
lived  apparenUy  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  bound  them- 
aelvu  to  enter  before  their  death  into  the  class  of  the  '  Com- 
finted,'  by  a  ceremony  of  inauguraticm.  But,  in  the  more 
extended  sense,  the  name  of  Albigonses  was  given  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  not  only  to  all  the  Cathari 
indiscriminately,  but  also  to  the  other  sects  which  existed  in 
tte  South  of  rruice  at  the  time,  including  the  Waldenses, 
were  very  distinct  in  their  tenets  from  tro  othersj  and  had 
no  font  of  Manicheism  in  ^em.  They  all  agreed,  however, 
in  eoBadering  the  autiuvi^  assumed  by  tbe  Popes  in  spiri- 
tual matters,  as  well  as  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  tbe 
Roman  Church,  as  unlawful  and  erroneous.  Pope  Innocent 
IlL  sent  two  legates,  Peter  of  Castelnau  and  one  Rainier  or 
Rdonl,  Cistercian  or  Bernardino  monks,  as, his  legates 
to  Kance,  in  <Hder  to  extirpate  all  these  heresies.  Dominic, 
m  SpanUrd,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  re* 
fmT'i"g  from  Rome  in  12U6,  fell  in  with  the  legates,  and 
*    '     '  his  larvieea  in  tiw  same  oauae.  Imse  ohamr 
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pions,  who,  without  asking  for  the  advice  of  the  concunenoa 
of  the  local  bishops,  and  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  Pope, 
inflicted  capital  punishment  on  those  heretics  whom  they 
could  not  convert  by  argument,  were  called,  in  common  f^s- 
course,  Imptititors ;  but  the  famous  tribunal  of  that  name 
was  not  established  until  1233  by  Gregory  IX.,  who  en- 
trusted it  to  the  Dominicans.  In  1208,  Castelnau,  one  of  the 
legates,  who  had  become  odious  by  his  severities,  was  mur- 
dered near  Toulouse ;  and  Innocent  III.  on  this  proclaimed 
a  regular  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  against  Ray- 
mond VI.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  supnorted  them.  All  the 
French  buons  went  summoned  to  take  tiTd  deld ;  and  Sinum. 
CountofMontfort,wasappointedchiefofthee»;>edition.nnder 
^e  direction,  however,  of  Amald,  Abbotof  the  usten^ns,  and 
the  Pope's  new  legate.  The  war  began  in  1209,  and  lasted 
many  years,  attended  by  circumstances  of  the  greatest  fero- 
dty.  At  the  taking  of  Beziers  a  general  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  began.  The  legate  bein^  asked  by  some  of  the 
militaiy  leaders  bow  they  were  to  distinguish  the  Albigenses 
from  the  orthodox  Catholics,  of  whom  there  were  many  m 
the  town,— *  Kill  them  all,'  was  the  reply ;  '  God  will  find  out 
his  own.'  Montfwt  lost  his  life  at  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  in 
1218,  and  Raymond,  his  adversary,  died  in  1222.  The  war, 
however,  was  resumed  by  the  sons  of  the  two  antagonists ; 
until  Pope  Honorius  III.,  alarmed  at  the  successes  of  Ray- 
mond Vxl.,  induced  Lewis  VIIL.Kingof  France,  to  take  the 
field  in  person.  At  last  the  Count  of  Toulooae,  pressed  on  aU 
sides,  made  peace  with  the  king  in  1*229.  This  was  a  mortal 
blow  to  the  AHnsenses.  The  Iniuisitioa  was  now  perma- 
nently established  at  Touhnise  to  try  those  heretics  who  had 
escaped  the  sword.  Raymond  himsdf  died  some  years  after; 
and  in  him  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse  became 
extinct,  and  its  territories  reverted  to  the  French  crown. 
The  extermination  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of  France 
waa  complete:  the  country  was  devastated;  and  the  language 
and  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  became  also  extinct,  the  baraa 
themselves  being  obliged  by  the  terrors  of  th*  Inquisition  to 
fly  to  other  lands.  See  Omeral  History  of  Lrtnguedoo;  Paris, 
1730 :  and  Mosheim'e  Heel.  History.  Among'  recent  writers 
on  the  subject  are,  Fauriel,  Croisade  cantre  les  AW.;  Paris, 
1838.  Faber,  Lond.  1838.  Hahn,  Ges^iehte  der  Ketzer  vm. 
Mittelalter:  Stnttg.  IMS. 

ALBI'NOS,  a  word  of  Portuguese  origin,  by  which  the 
Portuguese  voyagers  denominstra  tiie  white  negroes  whom 
they  found  on  tbe  coast  of  Africa.  These  negroes  were  also 
termed  Leuctethiopee, — a  term  signifying  white  negroes. 
Both  names  are  now  used,  but  the  former  populany,  to 
designate  individuals  who  exhibit  characters  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  white  negroes,  among  whatever  race  or  in 
whatever  country  the  vajisty  may  arise. 

These  singular  beings  are  distinguished  from  other  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  race  by  remarkable  characters,  which 
are  invariably  tbe  same  among  whatever  people  or  under 
whatever  external  circumstances  the  variety  is  found.  Their 
most  striking  peculiarities  consist  in  the  ocdour  of  their  skin 
and  in  that  of  their  hair  and  ^es. 

Their  skin  is  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  without  any  admixture 
whatever  of  a  pink  or  a  brown  In  the  snow-white  skin 
vS  the  fiurest  European  woman  there  is  always  some  tint  of 
ainnk  or  brown  ononr,  but  in  the  AlUnostbe  skints  wholly 
destitute  of  either  tit^,  and  is  of  a  dull  pearler  white- 
ness. It  is  often  not  soft  and  smooth  in  proportion  to  its 
whiteness,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  blonds  of  the 
European  race ;  out,  on  the  contrary,  is  rough,  dry,  and 
harsh,  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  compared 
to  the  skin  of  persons  labounng  under  the  disease  called 
lepra,  or  leprosy. 

The  whiteness  of  the  hair  always  corresponds  to  the  white- 
ness of  the  skin.  Not  only  the  hsir  of  the  bead,  but  also  that 
of  the  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  beard,  and  even  the  soft  down  that 
covers  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  has  the  same  unna- 
tural whiteness.  And  this  whiteness  of  tbe  hair  is  not  like 
the  soft,  snowy  whiteness  the  hoarv  hair  of  oW  ue,  and 
still  leas  like  the  delicate  yellow  at  flaxen  tint  of  tbe  ftir- 
haired  European  woman*  mt  is  rathn  like  that  of  tbe  whit* 
horse. 

With  this  whiteness  of  the  skin  and  hair  is  connected  a 
still  more  striking  peculiarity, — namely,  a  disagreeable  red- 
ness of  tbe  eyes.  That  part  of  the  eye  called  the  iris  is  of  a 
pale  rose  colour,  while  tbe  pupil  is  intensely  red :  in  a  word, 
the  eyeisexaotly  similar  to  that  of  the  white  rabbit  and  the 
ferret 

'  In  all  persons  than  is  a  ootrespondenoelietween  the  cokmr 
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of  the  Ain  and  that  of  the  hair  and  efM;  ud  the  ehn» 
flonnexion  of  those  Darts,  in  tenid  to  oolocv,  is  strikin^j 
flliutrated  In  the  Albino,— in  wnom  the  ooknuing  prind^ 
oomnion  to  them  all  is  ahMnf;  and  in  whom  this  defleieney 
of  colour  is  never  Itnind  in  one  of  these  parts  singly. 

Some  inconvenience  certainly  arises  from  the  conformation 
(tf  the  eye  peculiar  to  the  Albinos.  A  strong  light  cannot 
he  home,  and  even  die  full  slare  of  day  appears  to  excite 
some  degree  of  uneasiness.  Hence  the  eyelids  are  usually 
more  drawn  over  the  ball  of  the  eye  than  is  common  with 
other  persons,  and  the  eyes  are  generally  weak,  tender,  and 
watery ;  whUe  vision  is  more  agreeable  and  more  perfect  in 
twilight  But  tiie  inconvenience  of  an  ordinary  degree  of 
Jght,  and  the  advantage  of  im perfect  darkness,  have  been 
exatcgerated. 

The  physical,  intellectual,  and  the  moral  qualities,  aaso- 
oated  widi  this  singular  conformation  of  the  oody,  have  not 
heen  stated  with  distiactnesa  and  accuracy.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Albino  is  both  physically  and  mentally  somewhat 
mndur  than  other  men.  All  aooounts  agree  in  representing 
h^  physical  stren^h  as  inferior  to  that  of  persons  of  the 
ordinary  conformation.  Saussiure,  in  his  Voyage  dans  Itt 
Mpe*,  expressly  states,  in  relation  to  two  hoys  whom  he 
examined  with  much  attention  at  Chamouni,  that,  when  they 
won  of  a  proper  age,  they  were  unable  to  tend  the  cattle  like 
the  other  children;  and  that  one  their  uncles  maintained 
them  out  of  charity,  at  a  time  of  life  when  others  were  capable 
of  gaining  a  subsistence  by  their  labour.  Wafer,  the  old 
voyager,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  Albinos  in  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  while  he  represents  them  as  being  as  nimble  in 
the  moonUght  as  the  other  Indians,  states  tlu^  they  are  not 
so  strong  and  lus^.  But  in  what  d^ee  their  intellectual 
powers  are  confined,  or  whether  indeed  there  be  any  decided 
mferiority,  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  forming  an  accu- 
nte  jud^nent 

It  woSd  seem  that  there  is  a  greats  tendency  to  the  fijr- 
mstini  of  this  varied  in  soma  parts  of  the  wwld  than  in 
o^en.  It  is  nuse  eommon  amtmg  the  Afiriean  and  the 
In^Uin  tribes  ttuu  anumg  the  Eun^aan  peojde.  In  the 
Isdimns  of  Darian,  and  m  some  of  the  oriental  islands,  it  ia 
K>  frequent  that  some  writers  have  conceived  that  thoM 
persons  form  a  distinct  and  peculiar  tribe;  but  fax  this 
<qanion  there  is  no  foundation.  Mr.  Bowdioh,  however, 
states  that  the  king  of  Ashanlee,  who  seems  to  have  consi- 
dered  persons  of  this  description  us  a  great  euriosity,  and  to 
have  indulged  his  taste  t<x  collecting  twm  in  a  truly  oriental 
manner,  had  assembled  about  him  neariy  a  hundred  white 
negroes.  Blumenbaoh  states  that  he  has  hipiKlf  seen  six- 
teen Albinos  in  various  ports  of  Germany ;  and  examples 
have  been  not  unfrequently  found  in  Denmark.  England, 
Ireland,  France,  Switzerland  Italy,  the  Grecian  Arohipelago, 
and  Htmgary*.  It  is  common  in  both  sexes,  hut  it  would 
appear  to  be  somewhat  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
teulfla. 

In  (ffder  to  form  a  just  oonoeptkm  Of  the  anatomical  oon- 
ditions  on  whioh  the  peculiar  eharaol«r  of  tHe  AlMno  de- 
pends, it  is  neeessary  to  onderstand  the  structure  of  the 
akin,  and  in  part,  also,  that  of  the  eye.  The  human  skin 
is  composed  of  thrae  ^stinot  parts,  uw  mhctt,  or  the  scarf 
skin ;  the  attu  vera,  or  the  true  skin ;  and  a  third  sub* 
stanoe  interpoeed  between  theaa  two  parte  termed  the  corput 
or  the  rete  mucotum.  The  <Aiticle  or  the  scarf  skin  is  the 
eoLtemal  covering  of  the  body.  It  is  commonly  conceived 
to  he  altt^eUier  destitute  of  Uood-vessels,  nerves,  and  ab- 
sorbents ;  that  is,  it  is  supposed  to  be  whollv  insensible  and 
inorganic ;  while  the  cutis  vera  or  the  true  skin  is  highly  or- 
ganised, abounding  with  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  absorb- 
ents, and  is  acutely  sensiUe.  The  cuticle  then  is  an  insen- 
sible covering  or  sheath,  every  where  spread  out  over  the 
exquisitely  sensible  cutis  in  order  to  defond  the  latter,  and 
to  aofton  and  modify  the  imnresuona  made  upon  it  hy  exter- 
nal badiis.  Now  ammg  all  the  varietiea  of  the  bmnan  race 
In  an  eUmatast  hoQk  the  cuticle  and  the  cutis  are  eolourime, 
or  naartir  so;  bnt  there  is  interposed  between  them  the  sub- 
stance already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the  corpus  or 
the  rete  muooeum.  mi  which  the  cokmr  of  the  body  depends. 
nUs  sttbstenee  V  not  distinguishable  as  a  distinot  body  in 
the  European  and  the  other  white  varieties  of  the  human 
raoe ;  »t  least  Hm  most  earefhl  anatomists  declare  that,  with 
all  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  discover  it.  they  have  been 
onable  to  demonstrate  ite  existenoe.  But  in  the  Negro,  tiie 
Cafte,  the  Malay,  and  so  on,  the  existenoe  of  tlus  snb- 
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staaee  aa  a  dMnot  hodr  is  deailr  demoueratad.  In  these 
tribes  it  asaumes  tte  n«m  of  a  black  or  eueedluly  dark 
membrane  interposed  between  the  cuticle  and  the  eutia. 
This  membrane  is  aibout  as  thiefc  aa  cutide  itwdf  and 
even  thicker  in  the  Negro,  and  Its  cobur  is  ^ker  on  the 
surfkce  next  the  cutisthan  in  that  next  the  cuticle.  By  dis- 
section, especially  when  aided  by  a  slight  dMreet^vutre&e 
tion,  it  is  rasily  separated  both  ttom  ttie  cuti(&  and  tae  cntb. 
It  is  this  membrane  which  is  termed  tbe  rete  mucosnm,  and 
it  is  this  which  is  the  seat  of  ttie  different  shades  of  colour  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  composed  of  a  delicate  cellular  tissue 
containing  a  dark  substance  on  which  its  colour  depends. 
Every  vanety  tint  with  which  the  human  skin  is  dyed, 
whether  it  be  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  black,  and  every 
intermediate  shade  of  colour,  from  the  snowy  w^tenessof  the 
most  delicate  European  female  to  the  deep  ebony  or  jet 
black  of  a  Gold-ooast  Negress,  depends  on  ue  darlcn  ess  or 
the  lightness  of  the  colourmg  matter  contained  in  the  rete 
mucosum.  Now  in  the  Albino,  this  substance,  if  it  exist  at 
alL  is  wholly  destitute  of  ookniringinattw,  and  banco  the 
duU  pearly  whiteness  of  the  sUu.  Tlw  oolour  of  ^  hair  is 
generally  admitted  to  depend  on  the  colour  of  thia  same  rete 
mucosum ;  and  henoe.  when  thia  membrane  is  wholly  de- 
prived of  colour,  the  hair  is  reduced  to  its  sim^  nganie 
ground  work,  and  is  also  destitute  of  colour. 

But  thepeculiar  redness  of  the  eye  is  owing  to  the  iA>seDea 
of  the  colouring  matter  from  certam  membranes  of  the  ^e. 
The  poaterior  wirfaca  of  the  iris,  and  the  surfaoe  of  the  mem 
brane  of  the  eye  termed  the  choroid  coat,  am  botii,  in  the 
natural  state,  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  pigment  termed 
the  pigmmtum  rwvm.  The  blood-veaaels  uat  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  iris  and  the  oh«oid  membrane  are 
exceedingly  numerous ;  but  when  the  eye  is  natural,  these 
blood-vessels  are  concealed  by  tho  black  p^wit  ofjvhieh 
we  have  just  spoken.  When,  however,  this  piamenfia  ^ 
sent,  there  is  nothing  to  conceal  these  vessels  from  the 
view;  they  are  soon  filed  with  red  blood,  and  they  are  h> 
nunmons  aa  to  give  to  these  parte  (tf  the  m  the  appearance 
<tf  intense  redness.  In  the  Albino,  the  coumring  mattor  of 
the  eye.  like  that  of  the  skin,  is  wholly  absent)  and  the  eye 
appears  intensely  red  baeauae  the  bknd-veesda  of  tha  moat 
highly  vasoular  part  of  Hw  organ  are  left  entuafy  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  view. 

Snob  is  the  modiflcatnn  of  the  oi^ana  so  Angularly  af- 
fected in  this  curious  variety  of  the  human  spceies.  But  of 
the  cause  of  this  peculiar  uFection  of  the  organs  in  question 
we  are  whoUy  igiwrant ;  and  the  speculations  of  Bulibn  on 
this  sulgeet  afiura  a  str^ing  example  of  the  absurdities  into 
whieh  men.  even  of  acute  minds,  Ml  when  they  subatitute 
conjecture  for  investigation,  or  deem  it  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  to  place  trust  in  fancy,  when  they  are 
without  knowledge.  Thus,  assuming  that  white  is  the  pri- 
mithre  oohmr  of  nature,  he  says,  that  this  colour  may  he 
varied  by  elimato,  food,  and  manners,  to  reBow,  ttfown,  or 
black ;  ttut  these  oolonrs  may.  under  euHdn  eirvnistances, 
return  to  the  nrimitiva  eolmir,  but  so  nneh  altered,  that  tt 
has  no  resemblanea  to  die  original  whiteness,  because  it  has 
been  adulterated  hf  tha  causes  that  have  be«  asaipied. 
N^ure,  he  tolb  us,  In  her  meet  beifeet  exertkms.  made  men 
white ;  and  this  same  nature,  met  suSbring  every  possible 
change,  still  renders  them  white ;  but  the  natural  or  speeitlc 
whiteness  is  very  different  from  ^e  individual  or  aoeidantal. 
It  is  usefhl,  oeea^nslly,  to  recur  to  what  was  fermoly  eon- 
sidmed,  and  is  still  simietimes  considMed,  as  an  exj^ation 
of  the  i^iHHnnena  of  nature. 

Some  writers  represent  the  peculiarities  whieh  distinndah 
the  Albinos  as  altogethw  the  result  of  disease.  They  found 
this  opinion  on  the  roughness  and  harshness  of  the  Ain,  on 
the  tenderness  of  the  eyes,  and  the  comparative  physical 
weakneeB<4' these  individuals.  But  the  harsh  and  almost 
leprous  appeeranee  of  the  skin,  though  sometimes  found,  is 
1^  no  means  nniverss] ;  ttie  tendernms  of  the  eyes  arises 
from  the  ineraased  sensibility  of  the  oi|;ans  in  consequence 
of  the  abalraetioB  of  the  dark-coloured  substance  by  whidi. 
in  the  natural  state,  they  are  defended  from  the  light;  and, 
even  admhting  it  to  he  a  feet,  which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fhlly  established,  that  these  persons  are  physically 
weaker  than  other  men,  it  would  not  follow  that  this  weak- 
ness is  the  result  of  disease.  As  fkr  as  can  he  judged  from 
external  appearance,  and  from  Aeir  aocounto  of  their  own 
feelings,  the  white  Negroes  appear  perfectly  healthy ;  and 
we  know  that  European  Albinos  exhibit  ijot  a  single  maik 
<tf  any  disease  wh^ever,^  dit  is  alaoHwrtabif^iat-domata) 
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uriifeh  «KfaiUt  TCrittiM  p«rfe«tljr  utloi^s  to  tbow 
wt  ttM  hnnan  Albiiiot  an  fic«e  from  dieaa— ,  aa  ii  funilikrly 
kuovn  with  lespeot  to  tht  ibMp,  pig.  homt,  oow,  dog,  cat, 
tabbiti  Sm.— Ibr  the  hmimtUapiiB  eoostitiilmi  ooeun  both 
■I  donwrtiQ  and  in  wild  uiimala :  it  baa  beta'  obaarvtd  not 
mly  in  the  iheep,  fiig,  boree,  fcc.  but  also  in  the  mouae. 
ferret,  lacmkeyt  equin^  rat,  bamater,  guinea-pig,  ntAe, 
opoMum,  maitin,  weasel,  roe,  fox.  rhinooeroa,  MBpbant, 
badger,  beever.  bear*  eamel.  biiQala*  and  asa ;  and  even  in 
the  en>w.  blackbin),  oanarjr-biid,  partridge,  common  fowl, 
Kod  peaooofc.  It  is  nmarkable,  however,  that  it  baa  never 
been  eeen  in  any  oold-bloodsd  animaL  In  all  the  mam- 
ualia  and  Uids  just  enumented.  the  natnie  and  oharactan 
of  the  deviation  seem  to  be  petiiKtly  analogous  to  tboea  of 
the  bunuu  Albino.  The  pure  wbiteneas  of  tbdr  akin  and 
othnr  intsgumMitB.  and  the  redneas  of  tba  iris  and  pn^, 
aaik  the  same  defloienoy  of  colouring  mattar.  A  white 
mouse,  possessed  bv  Blunwnbaofa,  axbibitad  the  earae  ina- 
bOity  tft  boar  tba  Ugbt  which  baa  been  otaaervad  almost 
nnmnaUy  in  the  human  examples :  Am  animal  kept  Its 
eyelida  olMad  aran  ui  the  twilifidit 

ALBI'NUS  (BERNARD  filBGFRUD),  mm  of  the 
most  aalabrated  anatomista  <tf  die  eiriitaentti  eentnry,  «as 
ban  at  Frankfbrt,  in  tba  nar  1097.  Ha  gaveaariy  pnuhise 
of  extnundinarv  ability  wnieh  ha  did  not  disappoint  in  his 
ripw  yaaia.  From  bis  f&tber,  who  was  promsor  of  the 
^aotiee  of  medicine  in  the  Univenity  of  FrankAtrt.  bnt 
who  lubaequently  filled  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  Leyden, 
then  tha  most  celebrated  eebool  of  medicine  in  Kurope,  his 
too  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  art  which  he  afteiwaids  pursued 
with  suoh  aplendid  suuoess.  The  position  of  hie  father 
afforded  htm  the  advantage  of  studying  fnm  bis  early 
youth  under  the  greatest  nustars  of  the  age— Boerboave, 
Rayaeh,'andRau--and  after  completing  the  usual  course 
of  eduoation  at  Leyden  at  a  vary  early  period,  he  Tisited 
France,  where  be  formed  an  Intimate  aoquaintance  with 
Winator  and  Seiwe.  So  well  did  he  avafl  nimealf  of  these 
(fpottunitiaa  of  acquiring  knowledge,  that  his  attainments 
^tmed  him  the  raqwot  and  IHendriiip  of  each  of  fteae 
oainent  men,  and  by  their  influenoe,  and  more  especially 
by  thatof  fioerhaave,  he  was  elevated,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
to  the  antlamicid  professorship  of  X^yden.  This  chair  he 
occupied  without  interruption  and  with  extraordinary  cele- 
brity Ua  the  spaoe  of  half  a  eentuiy.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  great  pains  with  his  lectures,  and  to  hare  possessed 
tbo  happy  ait  of  oommunicatin^  whatever  knowledge  he 
poaaeeaed  in  a  dear  and  intereettng  manner  to  his  pupils. 
He  was  a  most  laborious  and  indefttigable  dissector ;  and 
excelled  in  making  anatomical  preparations,  and  especially 
in  the  art  of  Injecting,  the  mode  of  performing  which  be 
had  prabably  learned  from  his  master  Ru;rsch.  But  the 
eircunutonee  by  which  he  was  most  distinguished  was 
the  appUeatiim  (tf  painting  to  the  lllnstiation  of  anatomy. 
When  not  ooeupied  hi  teaching!  bia  boota  warn  devoted  to 
tin  careftil  ^neotion  of  difibnnt  pdrts  of  the  body,  the  hithr 
ftil  leprceentatioa  of  which  he  seenred  by  engaging  tiie  meet 
emeluot  ralntets  that  he  could  procure,  and  by  coostantiy 
Biqperintiendine  and  directing  thebr  drawings.  In  this  manner 
he  obtained  admirable  drawinga  of  the  muscles  and  bones 
of  the  hutnan  body,  the  arteries  and  reins  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  bones  of  the  fotus.  But  though  he  surpassed  all 
otiier  anatomists  in  the  description,  no  less  than  in  the  dell- 
BflatioQ  of  theAxmes  and  muscles,  and  added  much  to  anato- 
mieal  science  by  the  originality  of  his  obserrationa,  yet  he 
did  not  disdain  to  edit  the  works  of  his  illustrious  nredeces- 
sm,  but  published  correct  and  elegant  editions  of  tne  works 
of  Harvey,  the  Anatomy  of  Vesalius,  and  of  Fabricius  of  Ac- 
oiuuendente.  and  the  fine  AnatomctU  Platei  oil  £ustaehius. 
By  tbia  means  he  directed  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries 
to  what  was  moat  valuable  in  tba  labonis  of  those  who  hod 
preceded  him  in  hia  flivonrito  traisuit  The  dreuinstance 
most  to  be  regretted  in  his  public  lift  wai  the  ^ttar  eon> 
troversy  in  which  be  engaged,  respecting  a  claim  to  a  die- 
eovery  to  which  neither  was  entitled,  with  the  illustrious 
Bailer,  who  had  been  bis  domestic  pupil.  The  field  of 
science  is  not  yet  wholly  ftce  tram  contention  and  strife  j 
btit  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in  the  present  day  among 
the  cultivators  of  philosophy,  in  all  its  departments,  there  is 
no  example  of  such  rancorous  hostility  as  was  frequent  in 
a  fiiimer  age.  (For  a  list  of  the  works  of  Albinus,  see  Watt's 
S&tiotheca  Britmmca,  vol.  i.  p.  14, «.) 

ALBION,  the  oldest  name  by  which  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  waa  known  to  the  Greeks  and  RtHuans.  Cheat 


Britain  and  Irdaad  were  Jmown  by  the  general  appella- 
tion of  the  Britannie  Islands,  while  the  ibtmer  was  de- 
ngnated  by  the  partinilai  name  of  AlUon  or  Alwioo,  and 
tlw  latter  by  that  of  lame,  louemia.  w  Erin.  Cssar  dees 
not  use  the  word  Albion:  hia  name  Ibr  England  ia^tannia. 
Pliny  aavs  (iv.  16).  *  tba  ume  at  the  Island  »a»  Albion, 
ttM  whole  eet  ef  islands  being  ottUad  Britannie.'  The 
word  Mmn  ia  etiU  the  onJiy  name  by  which  the  Gaeh  of 
Scotland  designate  that  country  [  and  the  word  signiflei  in 
the  Gaelic  langua^  wkU4  or  yWr  isluid.  The  word  alb 
itself  ii  net  now  in  use  in  the  Ooelio.  but  is  probably  the 
same  root  that  we  find  in  the  Latin  adjective  «o-im,  and  in 
the  word  ■  Alps.'  jUb,  howavar,  ia  found  in  Afnatn 
Gaabo  Diotionary.  Iba  twminatiop  it  Aw,  or  mmt, 
nifiea  *  island.' 

Ihe  name  (tf  *  Albion'  was  jwobably  given  to  England  by 
tha  Gaels  of  the  oppoaito  coast,  who  could  not  fail  to  be 
atruek  with  the  ehalky  dilh  that  characteriie  the  nearest 
part  ot  Kent.  Settiere  from  Oaul  probabiy  oame  over  to 
Britaia;  and  their  desoendants,  as  we  presume  the  Gaels  of 
SeoHand  to  be,  tiumgh  now  oonflned  to  the  northern  part  of 
fteidand)  itUl  retain  amcmg  them  the  name  of  AlMnn,  hy 
wbkb  the  whole  country  was  once  designated.  {See  Ens- 
LAtrn.  See  noughti  on  ih4  Origin,  qf  tht  Qad,  by 
James  Grant  of  Conimony.  Afmetrong'sffaeMeDce^ary.] 

ALBION,  NEW.  The  name  given  by  Sir  Francis  Drake 
to  the.  province  of  (^fomia  and  part  of  the  adjoUifng 
north-west  coast  of  North  America,  nsited  by  him  in  1079 ; 
bnt  subsequently  Ifmltad  Humboldt,  ana  other  modem 
geoeraphws,  to  that  portion  of  the  continent  between  43'  and 
46"  N,  lat.  It  is  now  included  in  the  territories  of  Oiwon 
and  Washiu^^,  U.  6.  [See  OnaooM  in  9^1.]  The 
following  notice  refers  to  it  Wore  it  b^^  to  be  visited  by 
fur-traders,  and  peopled  by  settiers. 

After  Drake's  visit,  this  region  remained  fbr  a  kmg  time 
unexplored,  (^wkwasthere  during  bia  thud  voyage  in  177B; 
but  it  was  not  imtQ  April,  179S,  that  the  coaat  waa  minutely 
surveyed  by  Vancouver.  Tha  part  of  the  eountry  mland, 
which  was  most  pertiottlaxly  described  by  this  navigator,  waa 
in  the  netghbouihood  of  PMt  Discovery,  in  the  supposed  strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  the  position  of  which  is  stated  by 
Vancouver  to  be  in  48°  7'  N.  let.  and  1  S3°  40^  W.  long.  Hr 
reptasenta  this  country  as  being  of  a  moderate  height  nea 
to  the  shore,  but  bounded  on  the  east  by  mountains  covens 
with  snow,  to  which  the  land  from  the  water's  edge  rises  in 
a  pleasing  diversity  by  bills  of  graduid  ascent,  covered  with 
pines  to  their  very  summits.  The  soil  he  found  to  be,  for 
the  most  part,  a  light  sandy  loam,  in  several  places  of  coU' 
siden^la  depth,  and  abundantly  mixed  with  decayed  vege- 
tebles.  The  forest  trees,  which  appeared  to  grow  very  luxu 
riantiy,  oonnsted  principally  of  sdver  pines,  the  Turamehac 
and  Canadian  pqplar,  arbor  rite,  common  yew,  black  and 
common  dwarf  oak,  American  ash,  common  nazal,  q-camore. 
sugar  maple,  mountain  andPennsylvanian  majde,  American 
alto*,  and  common  willow.  These  trees  were  for  the  most 
part  eneumbered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  underwood. 
Vanoourer  o(nuridered  that  the  count^  was  capable  of  high 
improvement  in  an  agricultural  point  tS  view.  The  sponta- 
neous productions,  wnieh  he  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
woods,  were  nearly  the  same  and  were  growing  in  equal 
luxuriance  with  tnose  under  a  similar  parallel  in  Europe, 
He  found  but  few  esculent, vegetables;  the  white  or  dead 
netUe  and  samphire  were  most  common :  be  likewise  observed 
^e  wild  orache,  two  or  three  sorts  of  wild  iwas,  and  the 
common  hedge  mustard.  The  two  last-mentioned  species 
were  found  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind.  He  likewise 
gathered  some  gooseberries  and  roses. 

The  only  llv»ig  quadrupeds  seen,  were  a  black  bear,  two 
or  three  wud  dogs,  a  few  rabbits,  several  imall  tm>wn  squir- 
rels, rats,  and  mice,  and  the  skunk,  the  efllnvium  ftom  which  is 
described  as  being  most  intolerably  offensive.  Aquatic  birds 
were  seen  on  the  coast  in  gteat  nnmben.  Among  them 
were  some  species  of  the  tern,  the  common  gull,  the  sea- 

Eigeoh  of  Newfoundland,  curlews,  aandlarks,  shags,  and 
lack  seaptes,  like  those  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  Hol- 
land and  New  Zealand.  The  number  of  birds  in  the  woods 
was  not  great :  a  few  spruce  partridges  were  seen,  and  of 
smaller  brds  but  very  few  either  in  number  or  variety  of 
species.  Some  consi^rable  numbers  of  white  headed  and 
brown  eagles,  ravens,  crows,  American  kingfishers,  and 
woodpeckers,  were  observed  about  the  water-side ;  and  a  bird, 
with  light-brown  plumage,  of  the  crane  or  heron  species,  waa 
ftoq^Uy  seen;  its whi^._w<neyeQDaidei^^ larger 
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ihsn  duw  of  a  tnrkey,  wen  of  a  blnUhoail  and  bad  aplea- 
Hant  taste.  These  birds,  vhoee  bodies  vera  aboat  the  sue  of 
the  lai^est  tuAey,  were  not  leas  than  fimr  Ibet  high  when 
standing  eteet  Some  blue  and  some  neariy  white  herons 
of  the  eommon  siie  were  also  seen. 

Only  a  few  leptiles  were  observed,  and  none  of  them  wen 
troublesome.  A  small  common  black  snake,  a  few  lizuds 
and  frogs,  together  with  a  variety,  of  common  insects,  were 
the  only  anin^  of  tlm  description  noticed. 

The  mineral  productions  generally  Ibund  were  iron  ore, 
quartz,  agate,  common  flints,  and  compounds  of  ailiceouB, 
with  calcaroouB,  magnesian,  and  aigillaoeous  earths. 

The  native  inhabitantti  of  the  coast  were  not  namerous. 
They  adorned  their  pentooa  with  ptunt,  in  the  same  manner, 
bot  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  me  iohabitants  of  Nootka, 
wluim  they  much  resembled  in  their  general  appearanoe. 
Some  of  those  seen  by  Vanoouver  won  dnsses  made 
with  barit,  others  were  dressed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  (tf  the 
species  usually  found  in  the  north-west  part  of  North  Ame- 
rica, while  the  greater  number  were  clad  in  woollen  garments, 
— and  the  whole  were  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
neatness.  Those  people  further  showed  their  desire  of  con- 
aideriag  their  personal  appearance  by  their  fashion  of  wear^ 
ing  ^e  hair,  which  was  generally  combed  and  tied  behind. 

Their  spears  and  arrows  were  fashioned  similarly  to  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nootka:  they  were  generally  barbed 
and  pointed,  sometimes  with  tlint,  agate,  or  bone,  but  more 
commonly  with  thin  flat  iron.  It  is  remarked  as  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  by  Vancouver,  that,  in  their  purchases, 
they  were  more  ready  topart  with  weapons  pomted  with 
iron,  dian  with  others.  ^Dkor  bows  were  all  made  of  yew. 
and  of  superior  constructiou.  They  were  strengthened,  some 
with  a  strip  of  an  elastic  hide,  o&era  with  the  skins  of  ser- 
pents, neauy  and  firmly  afBxed  to  the  wood  by  means  of  a 
cement,  the  adhenve  property  of  which  is  described  as  being 
so  great  that  it  is  imposuble  to  effect  a  separation  between 
the  two  substances  without  destroying  both.  .  This  cement 
is  not  affected  by  either  damp  or  dry  weather.  The  bow- 
string is  made  of  the  sinews  of  marine  animals. 

The  inhabitants  did  not  remain  long  in  any  one  spot 
Several  deserted  villages  were  seen,  the  huts  being  made  of 
a  few  crossed  sticks,  which  could  be  covered  with  mats ;  and 
these  latter  the  natives  easily  carried  with  them  in  their 
nugrations. 

These  people  had  a  cuiiouB  method  of  disposing  of  their 
dead,  by  depositing  the  bodies  of  adnlta  in  canoes,  and  those 
of  chndven  in  ba^eta,  which  are  then  suspended  between 
two  tre^,  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground.  In  some  of 
the  baskets  were  found  small  square  boxes  containing  food. 
It  is  probable  that  the  course  thus  described  is  ibllowM  only 
with  the  bodies  of  persons  of  consideration  among  the  tribes, 
as  great  numbers  of  skulls,  ribs,  &c.,  of  human  hodies,  were 
seen  promiscuously  scattered  about  tiie  shore.  Some  bodies 
were  found,  which  appeared  to  have  been  then  recently  depo- 
sited in  the  earth,  and  slightly  covered  over ;  rendering  it 
probable  that  the  bones  feund  on  the  beach  had  originally 
been  thus  deposited,  and  had  become  uncovered  by  t^e 
washing  of  the  sea. 

The  natives  were  nnijbrmly  dvil  and  friendly  in  tneir 
depotment  to  th^  European  visiters,  without  manifesting 
the  least  aicrn  of  fear  or  suniicion.  Their  language  is  aidd  to 
be  wholly  mfferent  from  that  sppken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Nootka, 

PortI>iscoTery,alreadymentioned,  is  described  aaasafe  and 
convenient  harbour,  with  exceedingly  good  holding-ground, 
and  free  from  rocks,  but  rather  deep.  It  is  a  mile  and  three- 
quarteis  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ten  or  eleven  miles  long. 
The  entrance  is  formed  by  low.  projecting  points,  extending 
on  each  side  from  high  woodland  cliffs,  and  corresponding 
with  points  proceeding  from  an  island  lying  off  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  to  which,  firom  its  position,  Vancouver  gave 
the  name  of  Protection  Island.  A  stream  of  very  fine  water 
discharges  itself  into  the  harbour  about  five  mues  fhnn  its 
mouth.   (Vancourer'fl  Voyagt.y 

ALBOIN,  one  of  those  nnrthem  princea  who  esta- 
blished kinailoms  hi  Italy  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empira.  He  waa  the  son  of  Audoin,  king  the  Lomluu^ 
(see  Lombards,)  one  of  the  bravest,  the  most  proud,  and 
the  moat  fVee  o^the  German  nations. '  Tracing  their  origin 
from  Scandinavia,  they  were  settled,  at  the  time  of  which  we 

Seak,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  in  Paononia. 
ere  they  became  engaged  in  hostilitns  with  the  rival 
monarchy  of  the  Oe^cUe ;  and  in  the  early  itage  of  Oil 


contest,  AlbiAi,  fbm  a  youth,  rigniliMd  Ua  courage 
strength,  and  skill  in  uma,  and  the  prinoe  of  the  Gepioss 
feUbyfaialund.  Afl»  his  acoes^  to  tbe  Lombard  thnme 
be  became  enamoured  of  Roaunond,  daughter  of  dkni 
mond,  king  of  the  Gepidn,  and  brother  of  bar  whom  he 
had  slaio,  lud  sought  her  in  mamage.  His  suit  being 
ngeoted,  be  eanied  her  off  by  force.  War  in  consequence 
broke  out  afiiesh ;  and  the  Qepidn,  supported  by  a  Roman 
army,  were  strong  enough  to  compel  tlw  restoration  of  the 
princess.  But  the  love  or  resenbnent  of  Alboin  led  to  the 
renewal  of  hostilities :  he  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
4.vars;  the  Romans  abandoned  the  Gepids  to  their  fete; 
the^  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  (a.d.  566),  and 
their  name  and  nation  passed  away.  Cunimond  fell  by  the 
hand  of  AUwin,  and  Rosamond  became  the  bride  of  the 
victor ;  whose  savage  temper  led  him  to  feshicm  the  skull  of 
the  deceased  numarch  into  a  drinking-cup,  long  preserved 
as  a  troi^y  by  the  Lombaid  prineea. 

In  the  year  568  Alboin  led  the  Lombarda  into  Italy. 
Narses,  too  imperial  general,  long  the  protector  of  Italy 
and  scourge  of  her  northern  invaders,  is  reported  to  have  in- 
vited him  to  this  step.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  death  of 
Narses  removed  the  man  best  qualified  to  oppose  such  an 
enemy;  and  when  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  (the 
Tyrol),  he  overran  the  whcde  inland  district  of  Italy,  to  the 
^tes  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  without  meeting  with  an  army 
in  the  field.  Milan  opened  its  gates  on  the  4  th  of  Septem- 
ber, 569.  Before  Pavia  he  was  detained  more  than  three 
years;  and  in  anger  he  vowed  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of 
every  age  and  sex  to  the  sword.  The  city  yielded  at  length ' 
to  famine.  As  he  entered  the  gate  his  horse  fell  and  could 
not  be  raised  again  from  Uto'  ground ;  and  the  humani^  of 
one  of  his  attendant!,  who  interpreted  this  accident  aa  a 
token  of  Heaven's  wiatb  against  bia  bloody  design;  induced 
him  to  countermand  the  intended  massacre.  DeUghtedwith 
the  situatbn,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Pavia,  and  it  remained 
for  some  ages  the  chief  city  of  the  Lombard  dominions. 

By  the  Justice  and  mildness  of  his  government,  Alboin 
secured  the  affections  of  his  people ;  and  it  is  possible  that, 
had  not  his  reign  been  limited  to  the  short  space  of  thiee 
years  and  a  half,  he  might  have  mastered  the  whole  penin- 
sula. The  conquest  of  the  Lombards  was  in  some  sort  the 
epoch  of  the  regeneration  of  the  people.  In^pendent  prin- 
cipalities, communities,  and  republics  befnm  to  lie  formed  on 
all  sides ;  a  principle  of  life  waa  infiised  into  the  country, 
which  had  been  so  long  buried  in  Miaisie  slumber.  The 
series  of  monandu  who  sucoeeded  Albom  were  long  dis- 
tinguished by  their  pnidonoe,  and  by  making  the  laws  tiieir 
rule  of  conduct. 

Alboin's  life  was  terminated  by  domestic  treachery. 
Havinff  drunk  deep  at  a  feast  with  the  chief  of  his  country- 
men, he  called  for  the  cup  of  victory,  the  skull  of  Cuni- 
mond ;  and  when  it  had  passed  round  the  circle,  ordered  it 
to  be  carried  to  Rosamond,  with  his  request  that  she  would 
taste  the  wine,  and  rejoice  with  her  departed  fether.  The 
c^ueen  obeyed,  but  she  determined  on  revenge.  One  even- 
ing, when  Alboin,  oppressed  by  wine  and  sleep,  had  retired 
to  his  chamber,  she  unbolted  the  door  to  her  paramour,  the 
king's  armour-bearer,  after  she  had  herself  fastened  his 
sword  to  the  scabbard.  Alboin  was  the  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Lombard  warriors;  but,  unarmed  and  sur|ffiaed,  he  Ml 
an  easy  victim.  His  valour,  generosity,  and  successes  wera 
celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  German  natiops  even  to  the 
age  of  Charlemagne.  Paul  Wamefirid.  De  GettU  Lango- 
6afv£on«n.—Muratori.— Gibbon,  chap,  xlv, 

AL  BORAK,  the  name  of  an  imaginary  animal,  on 
which,  according  to  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  Arabian 
prophet  performed  bis  journey  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
through  the  heavens.  It  is  conceived  by  them  to  have  been 
of  a  middle  stature  and  size,  between  that  of  a  mule  and  of 
ass,  and  to  have  received  its  name  in  allusion  to  the 
shining  whiteness  of  its  colour. 

ALBORNO'Z.  GIL  CARRXLLO  DE>  was  born  at 
Cuenca,  about  the  beginningof  the  fburtoenth  century,  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  £amily.  He  was  educated  at  Saragossa 
under  the  can  of  his  uncle,  Don  Zimeno^  Archbishop  o  f 
that  church,  and  studied  law  at  Toulouse.  King  Alphonao 
XI.  made  bim  one  of  his  privy  council  and  Archdeacon  <^ 
Alc&ntara.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  the  chapter 
of  Toledo  elected  him  archbishop  of  that  city.  In  1340  he 
accompanied  the  king  in  his  expedition  against  the  Moors 
to  Tanfe,  and  saved  tiia  life  in  that  engagement  Three 
yean  after  he  waa  at  die  siege  of  Annaini&.w^^hbed  • 
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faiigltt  hf  the  Ung  hinuelC  and  sent  with  an  important 
mission  to  France.  Atphonao  was  succeeded  bj  his  son, 
Peter  the  Cruel,  with  whom  Albomoz  could  not  enjoy  the 
■ame  degree  of  fevour.  This  worthy  prelate  strongly  re- 
monstrated with  him  ahout  his  amours  with  Maria  de  Paoilla, 
bnt  the  king,  tar  from  listening  to  his  admomtions,  endea- 
voured to  sacrifice  him  to  the  vengeance  of  his  favourita. 
Albornoj!  sought  reftige  in  AvignoD,  where  Clement  VI., 
who  at  the  tune  oeeupied  the  papal  see,  receiTed  him  with 
the  greatest  dnnonstrations  of  esteem  and  respect,  and 
cTOKted  him  a  eardmal.  Upon  this  be  renounced  the  arch- 
bidioprie  of  T<4edD,  saving,  *  I  should  be  as  blameable  in 
keeping  a  wif^  with  whom  I  can  no  longer  Uve,  as  King 
Peter  is  for  abandoning  his  lawAil  wife  in  order  to  live  with 
a  mistress.*  In  1353  he  was  appointed  l^ate,  and  entrusted 
with  l^e  important  mission  of  the  reconquest  of  the  papal 
states.  With  a  handful  of  men,  and  the  plednog  of  his  own 

f late  and  jewels,  he  set  out  from  Avignon.    Upon  entering 
taly,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with  so  pnutent  a  policy, 
that  he  gained  them  over  to  his  side.  He  obtained  a  passage 
through  Tuscany,  and  interested  in  his  iavour  the  republic 
of  Florence.    He  then  entered  the  papal  states,  and  by 
the  exertions  of  Cola  di  Rienzi,  whom  he  brought  fh)m 
Avignon,  and  by  {rublishm^  indu^^nces  for  the  fluthfiil 
and  excommnxikatiens  against  the  reheb,  caused  the  Ro- 
mans to  flock  to  his  camp.   He  entered  Montefalco  and 
Uoiteflascone  in  trimnpb,  gained  over  Qentile  Maeliano, 
the  tyrant  of  Ferno,  and  rwuced  to  obedience  the  Hala- 
testi.   In  1357  an  intrigue  raised  against  him  at  Avignon 
made  the  pope  recall  him ;  but  the  truth  being  discovered, 
the  order  was  countermanded,  and  Albomoz,  proceeding 
in  his  conquest,  defeated  Francesco   Ordelafl  of  Forh, 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  petty  tyrants  of  Romagna,  and 
after  a  long  war  placed  the  popes  in  possesswn  of  their 
state,  not  acquired  by  the  old  titles  of  worm-eaten  parch- 
ments, but  by  the  right  of  conquest.  When  Urban  V.  came 
to  Italy,  Albomoz  went  to  meet  him  at  Viterbo,  and  the 
pope  called  his  legate  to  give  him  an  account  of  his  admi- 
nistration. The  cardinal  ordered  a  cart  Imtded  with  old  keys 
and  locks  to  be  brought  into  the  court  of  the  house,  and 
showing  it  to  thepontifr,  said,  *  I  have  spent  aU  my  ftinds 
in  placing  your  Holiness  in  possession  of  all  the  towns  and 
cutles,  me  keys  of  which  I  present  to  you.*  The  pope,  sen- 
■iUeofhis  ungrateful  mistrusttowardsa  man  who  bad  done 
flo  much  for  him,  embraced  him  cordially,  and  always  after 
entertained  for  him  the  greatest  esteem.    Having  been  ap- 
pmnted  legate  of  Bologna,  he  gave  to  that  city  a  new  consti- 
totbn.  and  at  his  own  expense  founded  there  a  college  for  the 
Spaniards.    This  college  is  composed  of  a  rector,  thirty  stu- 
dents, and  four  chaplains,  all  Spaniard  r:  one  Portuguese 
«ily  may  be  admitted.    They  are  all  subjcft  to  the  rector, 
in  civil  aa  well  as  in  criminal  matters,  anil  all  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  nobility.   Cardinal  Albornoz  died  at  Vi- 
tnbo,  m  1364.  The  pope  fdt  his  loss  so  deeply,  that  fbr  the 
space  of  three  days  he  would  not  see  any  body.  The  remains 
of  the  cardinal  were  conveyed  to  Toledo,  where  he  desired 
to  be  buried.   The  pope  granted  a  plenary  indulgence,  as 
in  the  day  of  jubilee,  to  every  person  who  should  assist  in 
carrying  the  litter  in  which  the  body  was  conveyed ;  and  the 
peopte  accordingly  flocked  in  great  numbers  from  towns  and 
Tillages  to  meet  the  frineral  procession  of  the  illustrious  de- 
ceased, and  the  body  was  litenUly  carried  upon  men's  shoulders 
ftom  Viterbo  to  Toledo.  Albomoz  left  behind  him  awork,  which 
is  extremely  rare.  On  the  Constitution  of  the  Boman  Church, 
printed  at  Jesi,  in  1473.    Sepulveda,  a  collegian  of  Bologna, 
published  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  Albomoz,  in  Latin, 
at  Bologna,  1623,  without  mentioning  dates.   Mariana,  in 
speaking  of  this  celebrated  personage,  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  terms :  *  at  all  periods  of  his  uft  he  was  equally 
inOexible  in  matters  of  justice,  a  desfnser  (^riches,  constant, 
without  weakness  in  nusnents  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  haiti 
to  say,  whether  he  was  more  noted  for  bis  prudent  govera- 
ment  in  time  af  peace,  or  for  his  skill  and  valour  in  war.* 
[See  Mariana;  Garibay/1 
AI-BOURS  or  ALBURZ.   f  See  Elborx.] 
ALBUERA,  a  village  in  Spain,  on  the  left  bank  of  a 
■nail  river  of  the  same  name,  which  f^lls  into  the  Ouadiana. 
Ihe  village  ia  situated  on  the  main  road  from  Seville  to 
Badajoz,  and  is  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  that  for- 
tnat.    On  ^e  I6th  of  May  1811,  Albuera  was  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  conflict  between  a  Fr»ich  army,  under  Marshal 
Soolt,  and  an  allied  force  of  British,  Portuguese,  and 
Sfsmeh,  under  Maidial  Boresford.    Soult  was  advancing 


torn  Serihe  to  compel  Bensfbrd  to  raise  the  siMe  of  BsdsjoE. 

and  the  latter  prepared  to  receive  him  at  Albuera.  The 
allied  army  consisted  of  30,000  troops  (but  of  these  little 
more  than  7000  were  British),  of  which  8000  were  cavalry 
and  38  guns.  Soult  commanded  19,000  chosen  in&ntry, 
with  4000  cavalry,  and  50  guns.  The  position  of  the  allies 
was  on  a  ridge  parallel  to  the  river,  with  the  British  in  the 
centre  Edx>ve  the  village,  end  the  Spaniards  on  the  right 
wing.  The  French,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were 
conwaled  by  the  woods.  Soillt  commenoed  by  an  attempt 
to  force  abridge  leading  to  the  villa^;  but  this  was  only  to 
draw  away  taa  attention  of  the  British  from  the  real  point 
of  attack.  Fifteen  thousand  men  and  forty  guns  crossed  the 
river  opposite  to,  or  rather  above,  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Spaniaras,  and  ^ned  a  position,  which  not  merely  pro- 
mised an  easy  victory,  but  threatened  the  retreat  of  the 
allies.  Thus  Beresfbrd  found  it  necessary  completely  to 
change  his  front  when  the  battle  was  alrwdy  commenced, 
fbr  nearly  the  whole  of  the  French  force  was  directed  upon 
the  right  ^nk,  and  not  a  British  soldier  was  there.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  be  induced  to  advance  against  them ; 
and  the  first  division  of  the  Britbh  that  was  brought  be- 
fore the  French  troops  Buffered  so  severely,  that  Beresfbrd 
was  already  meditatins  a  fatal  retreat,  when  Colonel  Ha^ 
dinge  took  upon  himseu  to  order  the  advance  of  the  remain- 
ing British  in&ntry.  This  order  was  nobly  obeyed ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  victory  seemed  to  be  m  the  hands 
of  the  French,  the  British  infantry  advanced,  and  not  giv- 
ing the  French  time  to  open  their  heavy  masses— fbr  Uiey 
had  imprudently  cbaned  in  column  —  drove  them,  with 
tremendous  slaughter,  from  their  position.  This  movement 
decided  the  day.  The  French,  protected  by  thrar  supnior 
cavalry,  re-crossed  the  river,  and  the  allies  remained  masters 
of  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  8000 ;  that  of  the  allies.  7000,  besides  500  unwounded 
prisoners  who  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  F^nch.  The , 
whole  brunt  of  the  battle  had  fallen  upon  the  British,  of 
whom  not  more  tlun  1800  out  of  7000  were  left  standing. 
Had  Soult  repeated  fiie  attack  on  the  fbllowing  day,  nothing 
could  hxve  saved  the  allies,  as  Boesfbrd  himself  oonfbssed ; 
bnt  the  French  general  was  deceived  by  the  bold  flnnt  which 
Beresfbrd  presented,  and  commenced  a  retreat  on  the  1 8th, 
leaving  part  of  his  wounded  to  the  generosity  of  the  British 
The  victory  of  Albuera  added  little  to  the  reputation  of  Bcres- 
ford ;  but  nfiver  was  better  evidence  given  of  the  stubborn 
coura^  of  British  infbntry.  (Napier's  Warm  the  Pem'ntula, 
vol.  ill.) 

ALBUFERA,  this  is  an  Arabic  word,  compounded  of  the 
article  al  and  bokeira,  the  diminutive  of  Itahr,  a  lake.  It  is 
therefore  properly  a  common  term,  and  actually  is  applied 
to  several  lagoons  on  the  coast  of  Sj>ain.  The  moat  important 
is  Albufera  de  Valencia,  whidi,  commencing  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  south  of  that  city,  covers  a  sur&ce  twelve  miles  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fbur  in  breadth.  A  narrow 
strip  of  land  separates  it  ftrom  the  sea.  with  which  there  is  a 
etnnmunicationby  a  small  opening.  It  abounds  in  wild-fowl 
and  ttsh,  and  is  a  source  ot  consKlerabte  revenue.  This  re- 
venue, in  1806,  was  attached  to  the  erown ;  and  was  aftet^ 
wards  given  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  during  the  war  with  France.  It  is  almost  superflu- 
ous to  say  that  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lagnnes  is  gene- 
rally the  seat  of  intermitting  fevers. 

ALBUM,  a  Latin  word  signifying  any  thing  white.  The 
prtBtor's  album  was  probably  a  board,  either  having  the 
surface  or  the  letters  white,  on  which  the  acts  and  edicts 
of  that  Ainctionary  were  inscribed  and  publicly  exhibited. 
The  opinion  of  some  writers  who  have  supposed  that  it 
was  the  room  or  place  where  such  notices  were'  hung  up 
is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Among  the  later  Latin  authors 
we  read  of  tiw  album  of  the  judges,  tbealbumofthe  senators, 
and  even  the  album  of  the  citizens,  which  seem  to  have 
been  books  or  registers  in  which  the  names  of  persons  of  those 
onters  were  enrolled.  In  the  middle  ages  we  find  album, 
and  albus,  and  albo,  (as  an  indeclinable  noun,)  used  fbr  a 
register  ot  saints,  a  muster-roll  of  soldiers,  or,  in  general, 
any  list  or  catalogue  of  names.  Album,  also,  sometimes 
signifies  a  letter  or  epistle,  in  allusion  to  the  white  surfacn 
of  the  paper  or  parchment.  (See  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange 
and  Carpentier.)  An  album,  in  modem  times,  is  a  book 
appropriated  usually  to  receive  tiie  signatiires  or  other  ma- 
nuscnpt  contributions  of  authors,  travellers,  or  any  other 
persons  of  whom  it  is  thought  worth  while  to  collect  sudi 
memorials;  but  sometime^  g^|^  5^1yvWJt-J«9«to<y 
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of  dravingt,  prmto,  Tonest  and  otbtr  mfseeUuwow  ftifr* 
niwats.  (m*  tne  oontiiieat  the  note-bdok  of  »  tonrinu  m 
trbich  ba  mikei  en  the  not  bit  memonadaor  placMand 
oceturences,  i»  often  oaDM  his  Blljum ;  but  iw£  ii  nse  ctf 
die  mod  ik  not,  tre  believe,  known  in  tlui  countzr. 

ALBUnaSN.  ftom  the  Latin  word  Albtmm,  the  white  of 
u  egg.  liie  peeuUu  lubitance  desigiiated  by  this  term, 
fiirint  ft  constituent  principiv  of  or^niaed  bodies.  It  is 
oommon  to  plants  and  animals ;  and  its  essential  pn^wrties 
are  found  to  be  the  same  from  whiehevar  kingdom  of  the 
organised  world  it  is  derived. 

vegetable  albumen  occurs  In  the  sap  of  trees;  in  the 
seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  as  wheat  and  oats ;  and  in 
the  juices  of  many  rotables,  ss  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot, 
cabbage,  too.  To  demonstrate  its  presence  in  an^  plant, 
it  is  necesuiy  to  grate  it  down,  and  treat  the  pulp  so 
obtained  with  water.  The  whole  is  filtered  wnnwh 
fauslin,  to  retain  fibrous  matter;  and  the  milky  liautd 
which  passee  through  the  filter,  on  bein^  allowed  to 
stand  at  rest,  deposits  the  matter  held  m  suspension 
(prindpally  starch),  and  leaves  a  clear  liquid  above.  On 
heating  this  fluid,  the  albumen  Beparates  in  stringy 
masses.  Potatoes  are  the  most  convenient,  and,  at  ue 
same  time,  the  best  vegetable. which  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose. 

Albumen  exists  much  more  abundantly  in  animals 
than  in  plants.  White  of  egg  affords  an  example  of  albu- 
men in  its  purest  and  most  concentrated  form.  It  is 
present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  blood,  the  juice 
of  flesh,  the  brain,  and  the  nerves.  It  is  also  a  consti- 
tuent of  the  liver,  kidneys,  spUen,  panoreaa,  and  of 
aD  glands.  The  quantity  of  ubumen  in  the  juice  of 
flesh  varies  much,  according  to  the  age  of  the  aniinal. 
The  flesh  of  young  animala  often  ^elds  as  mnoh  as 
14  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  old  animals  as  little  as  1  to 
S  per  cent. 

Albumen,  whether  its  source  be  animal  or  v^taUe, 
possesses  the  same  composition  and  properties.  White  of 
consists  entirely  of  albumen  bedd  in  solution  in  water, 
and  combined  with  a  small  quanti^  of  saline  matter.  It  i^f, 
therefore,  nearly  pure  albumen.  In  this  state  it  is  a  thick 
glairy  fluid,  denser  than  water,  insipid,  without  odour,  mix- 
ing readily  with  cold  water,  in  a  large  quaati^  of  which  it 
is  completelv  dissolved.  Exposed  in  this  fluid  form  to  at- 
moqiheric  aur,  it  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction ;  but  if  a  thin 
layer  of  it  be  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  it  dries  and  is  oon- 
roted  into  a  soUd.  hard,  and  transparent  substance  re- 
sembling hran,  and  in  this  omdition  it  be  presorved 
for  any  tength  of  time  without  change. 

The  most  remarkable  character  of  albumen  is  the  pro- 
perty it  possesses  of  changing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state 
on  the  application  of  beat.  This  process  is  termed  coa- 
gulation. If  the  white  of  an  egg  be  exposed  to  a  heat 
bf  about  134°  of  Fahrenheit,  white  fibres  begin  to  appear 
in  it;  if  the  beat  be  raised  to  the  fluid  substance 

is  converted  into  a  solid  mass;  if  the  heat  be  still  fur- 
ther increased  to  212°*  it  dries,  shrinks,  and  assumes  the 
appearancd  of  horn.  In  proportion  as  albumen  is  diluted 
with  water,  it  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  coagulate 
it;  but  if  water  hold  In  SMution  only  the  one-tiiousandth 

r;  tit  its  weight  of  albuimn,  the  watw  ia  rendered  opaque 
boiling.  Before  ooagultttitm  albumen  ia  abunoanUy 
Kduble  in  dii  water;  aftn  ooagvlatioo  it  ia  no  longei  so- 
luble in  water. 

But  heat  is  by  no  means  the  only  agent  capable  of  coagu- 
lating albumen.  Fluid  albumen  is  changed  mto  a  solid  oy 
alcohol)  and  one  of  the  readiest  modes  of  obtaining  solid 
albumen  is  to  agitate  white  of  egg  with  tan  or  twelve  times 
its  weight  of  akohoL  The  alcohol  unites  with  the  water 
which  held  the  albumen  in  solution,  and  the  albumen  is  pre- 
cipitated under  the  form  of  white  filaments. 

Albumen  is  also  coagulated  by  creosote,  tannic  add,  or 
infusion  of  galls,  and  me  stronger  acids,  sulphuric,  hydro- 
diloric  (muriatic),  nitrio,  and  metaphosphoric ;_  but  not  by 
acetic,  common  pboe{^ori(^  and  pyrophospborio  acids.  It 
is  likewise  precipitated  by  the  m«aIUc  salts— ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  bichloride  of  mercury,  sulphate  of  copper, 
acetate  of  lead,  &c.  Bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosiTe  subli- 
mate} is  BO  dducate  a  test,  that  if  a  wngle  drop  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  be  aoded  to  water  contain- 
ing only  the  two-thousandth  part  of  albumen,  it  will  occasion 
a  roilkineas  in  the  liquid.  If^a  sli^t  excess  of  the  mercurial 
Bidntun  be  added  to  die  albuminous  liquid,  and  heat  a{qili|df 


the  preeqMtate  whiiA  fidb  on  being  d»d  ktaaad  to  i 
in  every  seven  ports,  five  of  albnsBaa. 

Eleeuidty  also  ooagnlatse  albumen.  If  an  albuminoos 
fluid  be  exposed  to  a  conent  of  galvanic  (voltaic)  elactricitf, 
soda  will  appear  at  the  nagmtiTC  wins ;  iriiila  the  albnian 
will  coagulate  around  that  whidi  is  ia  CDmiectiQn  with  An 
positive  pole  of  the  batteiry. 

The  diemical  compositioa  of  aUnuun  has  been  detail 
mined  by  many  obs^ers ;  and  they  agree  in  oonsideriaw 
that  whatever  bs  its  source,  albumen  oas  the  same  com  posi- 
tion. The  fbUowinc-  table  of  analyses  will  nbil^  tt|^  non 
clearly.  Hie  flnit,  by  Mulder,  is  of  albauMa  in  genenl,  ud 
may  be  retdconed  Uie  most  exact : — 
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presence  of  unoxidised  sulphur  in  albums  Is  easily 
^own  1^  the  blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  introduced  into 
a  boiled  egg,  and  by  the  production  of  a  black  predfutata 
when  a  htue  albumen  is  bdled  in  caustic  potash,  and  after- 
words treated  with  acetate  of  lead. 

Albumen  is  associated  witii  fibrine  and  casdne  under  Uin 
general  term  of  the  aUbwainims  group.  They  are  likewise 
called  the  sanguigeium  compounds,  from  their  power  of 
forming  blood ;  and  the  ptasHe  elements  of  nutrition,  from 
tbeir  supplying  the  material  out  of  which  organised  animal 
tissues  are  formed.  Fibrine  and  caseine  are  veiy  distinct 
from  albumen,  so^  far  as  appearance  Is  concerned ;  but  ia 
chemical  composition  they  are  nearly  identical,  so  much  so, 
that  any  one  of  the  three  can  pass  into  the  other;  for  instanoe^ 
the  albumen  present  in  the  becomes,  when  the  latter  ia 
being  hatohea,  converted  partly  into  fibrine  of  fl»h.  The 
fibrine  of  flesh,  when  partaken  of  as  food,  passes  into  albo- 
men  in  the  system  of  every  animal ;  and  the  caseine  of  milk 
undergoes  t^e  same  change  when  it  has  served  as  an  artidn 
of  diet.   [FisaiNB  and  Chbbbb  (Cabkih).] 

Albumen^  from  its  property  of  coaguhtinff  by  hea^  ia 
used  to  clarify  syrups  and  other  liquids.  Thealhoman,  as  it 
is  rendered  solid  by  the  application  of  heat,  entangles  all  the 
substances  not  held  in  solution  by  the  fluid,  and  carries  then 
with  it  to  the  sur&ce  in  the  form  of  sci^.  [i8iNoi.aa8.1 

But  tiie  most  interesting  application  of  albumen  ia  ita 
employment  as  an  antidote  against  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  the  mineral  poisons.  Corrosive  sublimate,  or  fiichloiide 
of  mercury,  is  scarcely  second  in  the  violence  and  cotain^ 
of  its  poisonous  properties  to  arsenic  itself.  For  this  poison 
albumen  is  a  sure  and  effectual  antidote.  The  world  ia'in- 
debted  to  Orfila,  the  celebrated  Parisian  toxicologist,  for  tbia 
discovery.  This  distinguished  man  instituted  many  experi- 
ments, by  which  he  established  the  fact,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  an  example.  He  gave  twelve  grains  ^  cor- 
rosive sublimatnto  a  small-sized  dog^  the  potson  was  aUownd 
to  act  for  £nir  minutes:  by  this  time  tWa  wm  uneqni- 
vocal  indications  of  the  emnmencement  of  its  oTdinaiy  effects. 
The  antidote  waa  tban  administered,  thewhiteof  eggs  being 
tfely  given.  After  several  fits  of  vomiting,  the  aoimal  be- 
came uparendy  free  from  pain,  and  in  five  days  was'quite 
well.  Another  atperimentalist  gave  a  dose  of  the  poison  to 
a  rabbit;  he  allowed  it  to  act  unoontndled;  the  rabbit  waa 
dead  in  seven  minutes.  He  then  gave  a  similar  dose  to  an- 
other rabbit  {  be  administered  albumen  iu  the  form  of  white 
of  eggs  just  as  the  first  indications  of  uneasiness  com- 
menced, and  in  this  case  no  serious  symptom  of  any  kind 
ensued.  It  Would  seem  as  the  result  of  several  expe- 
riments, that  the  white  of  one  ef^  is  required  to  render 
four  grains  of  oonosive  subEmate  innutious.  The  effi- 
cacy of  this  antidote  haa  been  M3j  estaUished  in  the 
human  subject  Several  eases  are  on  noord  in  which  thia 
poison  was  taken  both  by  accident  and  design,  in  which  the 
uomediate  and  free  adnunistration  of  the  white  of  eggs  dia- 
armed  it  of  all  noxious  influence.  A  man  took  half  a  drachm 
of  eorrosive  sublimate,  and  waa  attacked  with  the  ususJ 
symptoms.  The  white  of  eggs  was  immediatelv  and  firadv 
«lmlni.te»d.  Tha  syn^^  wt(d^5^^[^  «>a 
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tts  patient  noovered  vHhont  Biutdniiut  ur  mitaml  in- 
eoaramenee.  This  remedv  once  samd  m  life  of  TWniid, 
Hlm  «drt»nted  ebemiiL  Whfle  at  laetoia  thli  gMttkman 
one  dmj  inadvartently  BW allowed,  tautead  of  water,  a  month- 
Ail  of  B  eoDoentnted  aduUon  of  onroriva  nUiiMta.  He 
iBitaDtly  peraeiTCd  tbe  fiital  mrtee  he  had  oommittad ;  but 
ha  w«a  awaie  of  the  remedy.  He  iont  immediately  Ibr 
•^s,  wioDh  he  was  so  fortunate  a*  to  procure  within  the 
space  of  firar  minutes.  He  swEllowed  the  white  of  eggs 
freely.  At  the  time  when  be  b^n  to  take  the  remedy  he 
had  not  vomited ;  neither  did  vomiting  oecur  at  all ;  cmae- 
quenUy  the  wh(4e  of  the  poison  must  have  been  retained, 
and  yet  he  sustained  no  mateiial  iiguiy.  Theit  aauiot  be 
a  doubt  that  without  the  prompt  use  of  the  BlbuBMB  he 
would  ineritably  have  died 

ALBU'MEN,  in  plants,  is  the  «ul stance  which  in  snne 
seeds  is  interposed  between  the  embryo  and  their  ooat  It 
varies  very  mudi  in  density,  and  other  eharartais.  ud  ia 
aften  the  moat  valuable  ^art  of  a  plaat  In  the  coeoa-nnt,  it 
*  the  meat*  the  milk  being  a  fluid,  useondansad  noition  ot 
it;  in  tiie eoflee-seed, it  is  Uta part  that  iiraastea;  and  ia 
own,  it  ia  that  which  is  nonnd  into  flour.  The  oil  of  the 
saator  oil  plant,  and  at  the  poppy,  the  aroma  the  nut- 
meg,  and  the  graasnr.  nutritious  substonoe  that  flams  choco- 
late, are  all  the  proauoe  of  albumen. 

This  substance  in  the  beginning  is  of  a  pulpy  nature,  and 
is  the  matter  in  whioh  the  young  embryo  first  makes  its  ap- 
pearance ;  in  this  state  it  is  present  in  all  plants,  but  as  the 
embryo,  for  tiie  nutriment  of  whioh  it  is  destined,  increases 
in  sixe,  the  albumen  is  gradually  absorbed  by  it,  either 
wholly,  as  in  the  turnip,  the  pea,  the  bean,  and  the  like ;  or  in 
part  Mily,  the  residue  beingof  a  consistence  varying  between 
softness,  as  in  popPT*  and  extreme  hardness,  as  in  the 
date  palm. 

Betanista  And  ita  pwseaee  in  abundance,  or  its  total  or 
afanost  total  absenee,  a  eharaeter  of  very  great  importance  in 
dhtittKuiahinK  the  diflisreDt  tribes  of  planta. 

AI^UQ^RQDE,  ALFONSO,  (or,  as  the  Portu- 
guese write  his  name,  Apfonso  A  LBOQtraKQUB,}  the  grratest 
sfthose  captains  who  built  the  short-lived  ftbrie  of  Fbituguese 
empire  in  India,  was  bom  at  Melinda,  in  Africa,  a.  d.  14AS. 
He  was  tfae  serond  son  of  Gonxalvo  d' Albuquerque,  lord  of 
ViUsTCide,  descended  of  a  bastard  branch  of  the  royal  family 
of  Portugal.  In  his  youth  he  was  first  esqubre  to  king 
John  11. ;  but  he  first  becomes  well-known  to  us  in  the  year 

1503,  when,  in  conjunction  with  l^ancisoo  Albuquerque, 
his  cousin,  or  uncle,  he  conducted  a  fleet  to  India,  and  se- 
cured the  king  of  Cochin  on  his  throne,  which  had  been 
o^iangered  by  his  powerful  nei^^hbour,  the  2iamorin  of  Ca- 
Keot.  These  two  cities  were  situated  on  the  coast  Ma- 
kber,  both  to  the  south  of  Bombay,  in  lat  9°  67'  Su",  and 
inyresMettvelT;  B.  Ion.  76"  leMs",  ud  76"  SV'.  In 
mtitode  for  then  seivioes  th^  obtained  leave  to  build  a 
mt  at  CocUn,  which,  aceoidhiff  to  tlw  Portuguese  authors, 
b  to  be  oonsi^red  as  the  Ibundation  of  their  national  em- 
pira  in  tfae  East.  Frandseo  Albuquerque  was  wrecked  on 
BBS  voyage  home.   Alfonso  reached  Lisbon  safely,  July  10, 

1504,  and  was  favourably  received  by  the  king,  who  sent 
him  out  to  India  again,  in  1906,  in  conmiand  of  a  squadron 
of  five  ships,  composing  part  of  a  fleet  of  sixteen,  under  the 
oders  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  For  a  time  the  ^erals  car- 
ried «n  a  prosperouB  warfare  aninst  the  Moorish  cities  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  AMca.  Da  Cunha,  sailing  fiir  India, 
kft  Albuquerque  to  command  in  the  Atalnan  seas ;  who, 
weary  of  the  petty  piratical  warftre  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
leen  engage^  conmved  the  project  of  taking  the  small  but 
iBpottaDt  uland  of  Ormus,  in  lat  27*  B',  at  the  mouth  of 
fte  Pereian  Oolf,  which,  being  admirably  situated  ibr  eom- 
■ene,  vaa  at  that  time  one  m  the  great  emporiums  of  the 
IssL   Accordingly  he  appesjed  before  Ormux,  Sept.  25, 

having  alr^ny  in  his  course  reduced  most  of  the  chief 
traffing  towns  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Cfnlf. 
The  terms  of  his  meas^e  to  the  prince  whose  toiritrny  he 
isnded  are  worthy  d  attention.  He  came,  he  said,  not  to 
temg  war.  but  peace, — peace,  however,  to  be  obteined  only 
paying  tribute  to  the  kingof  Portugal,  instead  of  the 
katg  of  Persia ;  but  then  the  Portuguese  monarch  was  so 
gnst  a  lord,  that  it  was  better  to  be  his  vassal  &an  to 
soDimand  eminres.  Zeifkdin,  king  of  OrmuB,  was  a  youth, 
■ad  the  government  was  really  in  the  hands  of  a  eunuch, 
lamed  Cogi-Atar,  who  underrated  the  advantage  of  being 
■abject  to  the  Portuguese,  and  plainly  said  that  their  de- 
tends  were  impudent  andunreaacniaue.  Bat  their  cannon 


proved  eegeni  KgnmaBtBi  and  he  ma  obUgedto  luhmit, 
after  the  shipping  and  part  of  the  town  had  bean  burnt. 
Cogi-Atar  waa  da^y  mertifled  wUrnn  he  saw  to  what  • 
handfld  of  men  he  had  yielded.  Ha  concerted  a  revolt, 
which  proved  ■nweasfiiL  Albuquerque  was  oompelled  to 
evacuate  the  place ;  and  after  an  unsuooessful  attempt  to 
reduce  it  by  nmine,  returned  to  the  island  of  Socotra,  oS 
Cape  Guardaflii,  leaving  his  chief  purpose  unaoeomplisbed. 

Being  joined  hy  three  ships  bound  to  India,  he  set  sail  Ibr 
the  MaUbar  coast,  in  1508.  He  carried  out  a  seoiat  eom- 
mission,  authorising  him  to  supersede  Dm  Francisco  d'AI- 
'meida,  gr-emor  of  the  Indisa,  when  the  period  of  his  own- 
mission  snould  have  expired.  On  arriving  at  Cananor  he 
informed  Almeida  of  this  ;  but  the  .governor,  already  pfo- 
jndioed  against  him  by  the  reports  of  soma  officers,  who  had 
treacherously  sailed  away  from  his  Bq^udron,  and  thciehy 
caused  his  fiulure  at  Ormus,  received  him  wry  coldly, 
<dined  either  to  aanender  the  government  or  m  accept  hh 
enrvioaa  in  any  snbordinate  oapaoity,  and  Anally  threw  him 
into  prison,  where  he  lenslned  three  monthe.  The  airiva] 
<^the  Ghand  Maiahal  of  Portngal,with  a  poweifU  fleet,  no- 
stored  him  to libwty.  Almeida  tetumed home;  end  Alhiu 
querque  was  aokumledgod  Geneial  and  Cowmawhr^ 
ChiM  in  India, 

This  fleet  was  tetanded  to  act  against  the  Zamorin  of 
Calicut,  whose  long-oontinned  hoatility  had  made  him  very 
obnoxious  to  the  Portuguese.  The  Marshal  entreated  Al 
buquerque  to  entrust  turn  with  the  command  in  this  service, 
and  Albuquerque  reluctantly  consented ;  but  only  by  halves. 
The  fleet  aoeomngly  was  divided  into  two  squadrons.  A  ve- 
teran of&oer  augured  ill  from  this  arrangement,  and  said  that 
there  was  little  good  to  be  expected  fronone  body  with  two 
heads.  H^  prodicUon  was  verified:  jealousy  of  Albu- 
querque, whoso  division  had  gaiiwd  the  start  in  landing, 
and  ftolhardy  courage,  indueed  the  Uanhal  to  venture  too 
ftr  with  a  small  number  of  Ibllawan,  ia  hopea  «f  gaining 
poaseuion  of  Zamcrin's  palace.  He  suoceeded  u  this ; 
hut  the  Indiana  rallied,  and  he  was  surrounded  and  slain, 
with  most  (tf  his  principal  oScera.  Albuquerque,  in  at- 
tempting to  reaeue  him,  was  desperately  wounded ;  and  tfae 
P»taguese  were  flwced  to  return  to  their  vowds  with 
considerable  lose,  having  done  mnoh  injury  to  tfae  town 
and  shipping. 

The  commission  of  Albuquerque  was  fhr  less  extensive 
than  that  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Indian  ffovemment, 
which  bad  exten«d  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
fkrthest  regions  of  India.  The  court  of  Portugal  now  di< 
vided  thu  mighty  chaige  into  three  portions— one  compre- 
hending the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  and  the  coast  of  Asto, 
tmn  the  tropio  of  Capricom  to  Camhay ;  the  seomd.  Hia- 
•doostan,  which  was  allotted  to  Albnquwque ;  the  third,  the 
nat  of  India  east  of  theGaagea.  Jta  chief  olyectwaato 
piuaeeate  ite  conquestji  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  monopolise 
the  Indian  trade  by  destn^ring  that  carried  cm  between  India 
and  Egypt  With  this  viewthe  greaterpartofthereinforee- 
mente  sent  to  the  East  were  ordered  to  act  in  the  Red  Sea, 
under  the  command  of  George  d*AgnL>r;  and  Albuquerque 
thus  seemed  placed  in  a  secondaiy  ooumand :  but  by  good 
fortune  and  f^toA  poUcy  he  suoeeeded  :n  fhistrating,  in  some 
degree,  the  designs  of  me  court,  and  contrived  to  gain  nearly 
as  extensive  anuority  as  his  predecessots  had  held.  Diego 
Lopes  de  Silveira,  who  was  sent  out  to  the  eastern  division 
with  an  independent  command,  failed  in  establishing  a  set- 
tlement at  Malacca,  kist  some  of  his  ships,  and  returned  to 
Europe,  leaving  two  of  them  with  Albuqiwrotte.  D'Agniar 
perished  in  a  Morm.  and  of  his  scatteied  shfpa  aomo  went 
to  In^  which  Lemos,  the  successor  of  D'Agniar,  sent  to 
^mand.  For  enne  time  he  got  nothing  but  mir  words :  at 
last  Oie  general,  asaembUng  a  ooimdl  of  his  officers,  told 
them,  that  hf  ordeia  of  his  conrt  hs  was  to  send  all  the 
sQocours  which  be  eoi^  to  Lerooa,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  in  person.  The  whole  fivee  under  his  com- 
mand set  sail  fkrom  Cochin,  ostensibly  for  the  Red  Sea; 
but  before  they  arrived  off  Goa.  Uiey  were  met  by  Timma, 
prince  of  Onor,  who  urged  the  impolicy  of  going  to  the 
Red  Sea  to  attack  the  CaUph  of  Egypt  He  added,  that, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prince  of  Gm  oa  other  wars,  the 
present  was  a  moat  favouraMe  moment  for  the  enter- 
prise. The  statement  of  TimoiB  waa  laid  before  a  mili- 
tary eouDBll,  and  the  govemor  gravely  remarked  on  the  in- 
expediency of  disobeying_axpnsa  orders,  unless  on  very  sure 
grounds  of  advanta^.  It  is  not  certain;pbether  this  scene 
was  pnvionsly  arnnsoi  wi%  ^.iS^ffMP^^gW*** 
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Albnqoerque  had  been  linoete  in  his  proposed  intention  of 
niling  for  the  Red  Sea.  His  ambitioD,  and  jealous  care  of 
his  ovn  glory,  would  lead  us  to  believe  the  former ;  and  the 
dunge  seems  too  important  to  be  eo  hastily  made,  had  it 
not  been  contemplated  beforehand.  In  Ane,  it'  was  resolved 
to  sail  to  6oa ;  and  that  rich  and  prosperous  city  fell  into 
Us  hands  almost  without  resistance.  His  ener^  may  be 
judged  (torn  the  rapidity  with  which  his  enterprises  were 
conducted.  He  appeared  before  CaUcut  January  2,  1510, 
and  though  severely  wouaded  there,  he  entered  Goa  the  1 7th 
February  following.  But  he  was  unable  to  hold  it  That 
town,  in  name  belonging  to  the  Deccan,  was  govemed  by  a 
Moor  named  Xdalcan,  who,  hke  oUier  powerful  Indian  sub- 
jeets,  pud  Utde  obedience  to  bis  Dominal  sovereign.  He 
WHS  absent  whoi  Albuquerque  took  his  town,  but  ha  lost  no 
time  in  collecting  a  powerful  fiwce,  and  by  dint  of  numbers 
regained  possession  of  i^  and  shut  the  Portuguese  up  in  the 
citadel.  Albuquerque's  difficulties  were  increased,  and  in 
great  measure  produced,  by  the  discontent,  mutinous  con- 
duct, and  almost  treachery,  of  his  officers.  At  last  he  was 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  abandoning  the  citadel  and 
taking  to  his  ships,  or  suffering  the  river  to  be  blocked  up, 
and  all  chance  of  escape  lost  He  chose  the  former.  But 
the  bar  being  impassable  during  the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  had  already  set  in,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the 
harbour,  compelleid  by  the  enemy's  fire  constan%  to  shift 
his  place,  and  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  famine.  His  energy 
and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  biumpfaed  over  their  em- 
barntflsments ;  and  they  maintained  their  ground,  though 
not  without  much  loss  and  suffering,  till  the  navigation 
was  agun  open.  Finallv  he  left  the  harbour  Au^t  15, 
1510.  The  history  this  siege  of  Oca  is  full  of  intnrest, 
and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  at  length. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  strong  remforcements  were  sent 
-out  frma  Portugal,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Lemos  was  re- 
called, and  Us  command  made  over  to  Albuquerque.  The 
same  autumn  Albuquerque  attacked  Goa  a  second  time,  and 
carried  it  by  storm,  Nov.  25.  Karly  in  the  next  year  he 
meditated  new  conquests.  A  detachment  of  the  tleet  which 
bad  been  sent  out  in  the  preceding  year,  was  especially  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  Malacca  under  the  command  of  Die^ 
de  Vasconcellos.  Albuquerque,  as  he  had  done  before  m 
the  case  of  Lemos,  detained  this  squadron  fbr  his  own  use ; 
by  fair  means  while  he  could ;  but  when  Vasconcellos  ex- 
pressed at  len^h  his  resolution  to  proceed  forthwith  to  his 
appointed  destination,  he  hesitated  not  exiHressly  to  forbid 
hu  ^>ing  so,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  to  himself,  and 
death  to  all  inferior  officers  under  his  conmiand,  Vascon- 
cellcw,  undeterred  by  these  threats,  set  sail,  but  he  was  stopped 
by  a  superior  force,  and  was  himself  sent  back  to  Portugal, 
while  three  of  his  officers  were  put  to  death.  It  is  possible 
that  the  letter  of  Albuquerque's  commission  might  justify 
him  in  exacting  obedience  to  his  own  orders  from  all  persons 
in  his  government  even  to  the  disobedience  of  orders  received 
firom  the  king.  Still  the  act  was  cruel  and  selfish,  and 
highly  illustrative  of  his  character.  Looking  to  the  circum- 
stances, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  motive  fi>r  it  was 
not  the  maintenance  of  discipUne,  but  a  rcstdation  to  mono- 
polize everyopportunityof  acquiring  fhme  and  power  in  India. 
As  soon  as  Vasconcellos  was  removed,  Albuquerque  saUed 
himself  on  the  expedition  against  MaUeca,  (lat  2*^12',  long. 
102°  5'  15",)  which  hitherto  he  had  pat  off  on  different  pre- 
texts, and,  with  somediffieu%,flapt(ired  tile  town,  which  was 
given  up  to  plunder.  Immense  wealth  was  obtained.  The 
fifth  of  the  booty,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  king,  was 
valued  at  300,000  gold  cruzadoes,  exclusive  of  naval  and 
military  stores,  among  which  3000  cann<m  were  said  to  have 
been  found.  In  this  expedition  his  troops  amounted  only  to 
800  Portuguese,  and  200  Malabar  auxiUaries :  the  Malayan 
prince  is  said  to  have  had  30,000  men  under  arms. 

Albuquerque  had  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  the  Portu- 
guese power  as  firmly  at  Malacca  as  at  Goa.  He  built  a 
citadel,  coined  money,  established  a  new  system  of  taw  and 

Silice,  tind  lost  no  opportunity  of  conciUaling  the  natives, 
e  recdved  and  sent  embassies  to  the  kings  ^  Siam,  Pegu, 
and  other  neighbouring  princes,  who  were  deeply  impressed 
hy  the  rapid  growth  of  the  power  of  these  European  strangers. 
After  remaining  Malaoca  near  a  year;  he  set  sail  tat  Goa. 
On  his  voyage  he  encountered  avioimt  storm ;  his  ship  vras 
wrecked,  and  he  hims>elf,  washed  into  the  ses,  narrowly 
esci^Mdwith  his  life.  He  reuhed Cochin  with  the  scatteiea 
nmiina  otiut  sqnadion  at  the  md  of  Felmury,  151S.  His 
tet  ol^ieot  wu  ^  pneeed  to  Um  xeUef  (tf  Go^  wlwii  in  his 


absence  wu  hard  pcessed  hy  Idaloan.  But  the  Poctagw 

force  in- India  was  never  large ;  and  owing  to  the  casiultie 
of  war  and  shipwreck,  and  loss  of  the  troops  left  in  ga. 
risen  at  Malacca,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  <. 
the  annual  reinfinicements  befwe  he  could  bring  his  favour  t 
city  effectual  help.  Moreover  be  found  much  to  be  remedied 
and  much  that  required  his  presence  at  Cochin,  where  t^ 
extortion  of  the  principal  Portuguese,  and  the  scandalou 
lives  of  all,  had  very  much  alienated  the  good  will  of  thb 
friendly  ci^.  Having  obviated  these  evils  as  well  as  1. 
could,  he  sailed  for  Goa,  September  13,  1512.  He  wti 
received  with  lively  joy  ;  his  presence  soon  removed  all  cauat 
for  disquietude,  and  established  the  power  of  the  Portu 
guese  more  firmly  than  ever.  He  relaxed  tiie  kuig's  dues 
and  gave  every  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  Goa 
soon  became  the  mpst  flourishing  city  of  the  Portugese 
dominions.  It  was  observed,  even  tnen,  that  tiie  king's 
menue  was  increased,  instead  of  suflbring,  by  the  reduction 
of  duties,  Idalcan  and  the  Zamorin  of  Calicut  thinking 
further  resistance  hopeless,  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Portu- 
guese influence  was  effectually  and  surely  established  idong 
uie  Malabar  coast  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Goa. 

The  orders  of  the  court  were  stilt  urgent  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  the  Red  Sea ;  and  seeing  India  quiet,  he  now,  in 
1513,  directed  hit  efforts  to  the  reduction  of  Aden  [See 
Aden],  a  considerable  commercial  town  of  Arabia.  His 
force,  much  larger  than  usual,  consisted  of  twenty  ships, 
1 000  Portuguese,  and  400  Malabar  troops ;  (Barros,  Deead. 
JJ.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.)  but  he  reaped  neither  honour  nor  profit 
by  tiiis  voyi^.  Repulsed  at  Aden,  he  entered  the  Red 
Sea,  leading  the  first  Europeap  Jlwf  that  ever  sailed  in  its 
waters ;  but  be  experienced  muon  hardship  and  danger  frmn 
heat  want  and  difficult  of  navigation*  and  lettuned  to 
India  without  striking  a  blow. 

His  last  enterprise  was  a  second  attempt  upon  Onnuz,  in 
which  he  succeeded  (1507)  without  recourse  to  arms,  by  the 
effects  of  terror  and  negotiation ;  and  the  place  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  tUl  it  was  taken  from  them 
in  1622,  by  the  English  and  Shah  Abbas.   [See  Abbas.] 

Albuquerque,  aner  his  first  failure,  vowed  never  to  cut 
his  beard  till  he  had  regained  Ormu2,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
wore  it  till  he  could  knot  it  to  his  girdle.  Soon  after  the 
accomplishment  of  this  favourite  wish  he  fell  sick,  and  was 
obUged  to  return  to  Goa.  At  the  mou^i  of  the  Gulph  be  met 
a  vessel  bearing  despatches  from  Europe.  They  signified  his 
recall ;  that  Lopez  Soarez  d'Albergaria  was  nommated  his 
successor ;  and  f!baX  Diego  Pereira  and  Diego  Mendez  de 
Vasconcellos  were  appointed  to  high  offices.  His  jnoud 
spirit  was  deeply  hurt  *  What  t '  he  said, '  Soares  govonor  I 
Vasconcellos  and  Pereira,  whom  I  sent  home  as  criminals, 
sent  out  again  in  i>osts  of  honour  t  I  have  gained  the  hate  of 
men  for  the  love  of  the  king,  and  am  dissreced  by  the  king 
for  the  love  of  men.  To  the  grave,  miseru)le  old  man  1  to  the 
grave,  it  is  time  I '  He  might  have  seen  something  more  in 
tiiis, — ajustretiUTi  for  his  unworthy  treatment  of  Vascon- 
celloa.  His  illness,  aggravated  by  vexation,  proved  fatal. 
He  died  December  16,  1515,  in  bis  63rd  year.  BUs  Ixxiy 
was  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  buried  in  the  church  of  Our 
Lady,  which  he  had  built ;  and  in  future  years — a  touch- 
ing testimony  to  the  uprightness  of  his  government — 
Moors  and  Indians  repaired  to  his  tunb,  as  to  that  a 
father,  to  implore  redrass  from  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of 
his  successors.  His  bones,  more  than  tSty  years  after  his 
death,  were  transported  to  Portugal. 

Albuquerque  has  undoubted  claims  to  the  name  of  a 
great  man.  To  his  country  he  rendered  most  important 
service :  and  if,  in  the  irresponsibility  of  a  distant  command, 
he  presumed  sometimes  to  contravene  or  neglect  the  orders 
of  his  king,  he  was  actuated  by  no  more  ignoble  motive 
than  the  love  of  glory,  and  ever  had  in  view  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  and  next  to  that  his  own  honour.  As  a  public 
servant  he  Was  scrupulously  honest ;  as  governor  of  an  obe- 
dient people,  scrupidously  just;  though  his  temper  was  aus- 
tere and  arbitrary,  and  his  punishments  were  awfully  severe. 
His  views  as  a  statesman  were  enlai^ed  and  judicious,  his 
skill  great  as  a  general,  his  courage  as  a  soldier  ^ring  to 
rashness.  On  the  other  hand,  where  territory  wbs  to  be 
gained  to  his  country,  w  renown  to  himself,  he  was  stopped 
by  no  conaderatioos  ^of  right  or  wrong.  The  attack  on 
Malacca  admits  of  justification ;  but  tiie  capture  oif  Chniuz  and 
Goa  were  provoked  by  no  acts  of  hostility,  and  can  be  sanc- 
tioned hy  no  law  but  that  of  the  l^igest  sword.  His  dm- ' 
notw  is  well  exempUfl^  in  a  "^^^^^^^  "■■^  ^ 
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ham  pnpoaed  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  for  destroying 
the  oommerce  of  Egypt  by  turning  the  course  of  the  Nile 
into  the  Red  Sea,  aad  thus  converting  that  fruitful  land 
into  a  barren  desert  The  project  u  called  grand  by  his- 
torians ■  it  is  certainly  great ;  but  the  very  idea  of  such  an 
impomible  undertaking  throws  some  discredit  upon  the  Ge- 
neral's knowledge.  And  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred 
either  to  them  or  to  him>  that  there  would  have  been  any 
moral  guilt  in  blotting  out  from  the  earth  a  fertile,  popu- 
lous, and  extensive  country,  to  gratify  the  grasping  thust 
fijT  monopoly  of  a  Becond-rate  European  king^nn. 

The  seeimd  decade  (tf  Bairos's  Hutory  af  the  Portngwu 
CanquetU  in  theEaxt  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  transactions 
of  which  we  have  here  given  a  short  sRetch,  from  the  sailing 
of  Da  Cunha  and  Albuquerque  to  the  death  of  Albuquerque. 
Those  who  do  not  read  Fwtuguese  may  consult  Manei, 
Rutoria  Jndica;  Lafitau.  Hist,  des  ConquStet  des  Portu- 
gtti4  daru  le  Nouveau  Monde;  and  the  Modem  Universal 
Hittory. 

ALBURNUM,  in  plants,  is  that  part  of  the  stem  of  trees 
which  timber-merchants  call  saptoood.  It  is  the  newly 
fimned,  unchanged  wood  lying  immediately  below  the  bark, 
and  is  always  of  a  very  light  colour.  It  is  the  principal 
channel  through  which  the  crude  sap  is  conveyed  from  the 
roots  into  the  leaves,  and  is,  therefore,  an  indispensable  part 
in  all  exogenous  trees.  [See  AoB  of  Trseu.]  It  consists 
of  little  besides  vegetable  tissue ;  in  which  respect  it  diflbrs 
from  keariwood  or  duramen,  which  is  iregetable  tinne  com- 
bined wtth  solid  secretions,  ttu  nature  in  which  Tsries  with 
qwdes.  It  is  probably  on  the  latter  account  that  heartwood 
is  so  much  more  durable  Uian  sapwood ;  for  all  vegetable 
time  is  in  itself  equally  perishable,  and  it  only  ceases  to  be 
lain  coneequence  of  the  presence  of  secretions  of  a  less  de- 
structible chaiacter. 

Whfle  many  plants  have  the  alburnum  and  heartwood 
distinctly  separated,  there  are  others,  technically  called 
whitewooded  trees,  which  consist  of  nothing  but  alburnum 
This  arises  from  their  not  forming  any  solid  secretions  which 
can  give  durability  to  the  central  parts ;  hence  all  such  trees 
lie  quickly  perislucble»  and  are  generally  unfit  for  any  hut 
temporanr  puraoees. 

KLXiYt  or  ALBI,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
peitment  itf  the  Tarn,  and  upon  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  which  gives  name  to  the  department  It  is  an  andii- 
^■soopil  see,  and  perhaps  the  wont  built  of  all  {daces  of 
smiilar  rank  in  fiance.  It  is  not,  however,  without  ejects' 
worthy  of  notice.  Iha  oathedzal  of  St.  Ceeile  is  the  chief 
building  of  the  town.  It  is  a  Gothic  edifice  of  brick, 
lemaibble  for  boldness  and  elegance;  founded  1282,  and 
completed  1512.  The  tower  is  296  feet  high.  The  interior 
is  aaomed  with  olijreaeo  paintings  on  the  roofs  and  walls, 
■ome  of  which  are  of  the  fourteenth  century.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Tarn  stands  a  building,  at  first  the  residence  of  the 
ooonts  of  the  Albigeois,  sabMquently  the  episcopal  palace, 
but  which  is  now  ute  residence  of  the  prefect.  The  village 
of  Ch&teanvieuz,  on  Uie  side  towards  Mtmtauban  (the  west), 
fimns  a  suborb  ra  the  town.  AIbi  possesses  a  fine  promenade 
planted  with  trees,  called  La  Lice,  just  outside  the  city, 
ibrmed  a  tenace,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  number  of  inhabitanta  was  12,694  in  1861 ; 
there  are  manufactures  of  coarse  linen  clous,  blankets, 
candles,  canvas,  tools,  too.  A  library  of  14,000  volumes,  a 
museom  of  natural  history^  and  a  society  of  rural  economy, 
trad^  and  stattstics,  conbibute  to  the  miprovement  of  the 
^ace.  There  is  also  a  theatre.  AM  is  860  miles  south  of 
Puis :  48°  56'  N.  lat,  2^  r  E.  long. 

The  arrondissement  of  AIM  consists  of  8  cantons,  91 
ccmmunes,  and  contained  92,167  inhabitanta  in  1851.  The 
DGtt^bourhood  of  the  town,  formerly  the  district  of  Albigeois, 
is  fertile  in  com,  ^pes,  plums,  and  safiron ;  .many  sheep 
are  fed ;  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  dried  fruita, 
wine,  and  coarse  cloth.   This  district  is  well  wooded. 

The  name  Albigeois,  abovementioned,  is  derived  &om  the 
Latin  form  of  the  name  of  the  town,  Albtga^ — from'whicb. 
Ukewise,  it  is  said,  the  early  reformers  of  this  part  took  the 
name  of  AlbiKenses ;  whether  from  their  prevalence  in  tiiis 
neig^bourhooo,  or  because  their  opinions  were  ccmdenmed  at 
the  council  of  Allu,  is  uncertain.  Some,  howevw,  derive 
the  name  All^^ses  from  Albigesium,  the  gen«al  denomi- 
Qatkm  of  Narbonese  Gaul  in  the  middle  ages. 

ALCA  (Cuvier),  the  auk,  a  genus  of  web-footed  sea- 
buda,  vhich  has  a  singularly-formed  bill,  being  very  broad 
wbm  viewed  laterally,  straight  towards  the  haw,  hat  much 
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curved  towards  the  point   Both  the  mandibles  are  hal 

covered  by  projecting  feathers,  and  furrowed  near  the 
point.  The  upper  mandible  is  crooked,  and  the  under 
forms  a  projecting  angle.  The  nostrils  are  towards  the  middle 
of  tne  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  bein^  very  narrow  and 
almost  closed  by  a  membrane  covered  with  feathers.  The 
legs  are  short,  and  placed  far  back,  so  that  the  birds  when 
standing  have  their  backs  nearly  perpendicular.  There 
are  only  three  toes  fully  webbed,  the  back  toe  being  want- 
ing. The  daws  are  somewhat  pointed.  The  wings  are 
short,  and  the  first  quill  is  as  long  as  the  second,  or  perhape 
a  little  longer. 

There  are  only  two  species  known,  the  great  auk  and  Ae 

razor-bill,  both  natives  of  the  British  Isles. 

AlCMVS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece.  Of  his  ■  compositions,  once  so  much  admired, 
nothing  but  fragments  remain,  consisting  for  the  most  part 
only  of  a  few  lines,  or  even  words.  These  have  been  pre- 
served in  quotations  by  later  authors.  Among  them  we  find 
two  passages,  which  Horace  evidently  has  imitated,  in  the 
two  first  stanzas  of  the  eighth,  and  the  two  first  stanzas 
of  the  fourteenth,  odes  of  the  first  book.  Horace  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him,  and  always  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  Alcteus  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos ; 
and  wrote  about  the  forty-fourth  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  600: 
bein^  the  contemporary  and  countryman  and,  it  is  said,  the 
admuer  also,  of  the  celebrated  poetess  Sappho.  Of  his  life 
but  one  anecdote  worth  relating  is  preserreo,  that,  in  a  battle 
wiUi  the  Athenians,  he  threw  away  his  armour,  (a  mortal 
di^ace  according  to  Greek  notions  of  honour.)  and  sought 
safety  in  flight :  a  species  of  nervousness  to  which  great 
poets  seem  to  be  addicted,  to  judge  from  the  similar  mishaps 
of  Archilochus  and  Horace.  The  victors  dedicated  bis  ar- 
mour in  the  temple  of  Athene,  at  Sigeum.  From  AU'WU, 
the  Alcaic,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lyric  metres,  derives 
its  name.  His  poems,  we  learn  from  Qumtilian  and  Horace, 
were  more  severe  and  elevated  in  style  and  subject  than 
those  of  most  of  the  followers  of  the  lyric  muse:  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved,  however,  many  are  in  praise  of  wine.  The 
most  striking  is  one  which  has  been  finely  expanded  by  Sir 
W.  Jones.  AlcffiUB  aspired  to  be  the  poet  of  liberty  ;  and 
directed  the  full  vigour  of  his  genius  against  Pittacua,  who 
had  raised  his  power  above  that  of  his  fellow-citizens,  or  in 
&eek  language,  made  himself  (yFonf  of  Mi^lene.  The  best 
collection  oFtos  fragments  of  Alcieus  is  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum  Criiieum,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  and  in  Oaisfbrd's  SStwr 
Poets, 

Other  persons  of  the  name  of  Alceus  are  named  by  an- 
cient writers.  We  shall  only  mention  two,— an  Athenian 
tragic  poet,  and  a  oomie  poet  who  contended  with  Aristo- 
phanes for  the  prize,  when  he  produced  the  Pbttue,  Ol.  98- 1 . 

B.C.  388. 

ALCAIDE  or  ALC AYDE,  a  Spanish  word  derived  from 
the  Arabic  hdyid  from  the  verb  kdda,  which  means  to  knd. 
The  alcaide  was  formerly  the  governor  of  a  fortress  or  a 
castle,  and  also  the  keeper  of  a  jail.  This  name  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  by  foreigners  for  that  of  alcalde.  The 
offices  of  these  two  functionaries,  however,  differ  very  widely, 
as  the  one  is  a  military  officer,  and  the  otiier  a  dvil  ma- 
gistrate.   (CovamiUas.  Dicdmario  de  la  Aeademia.) 

ALCALA'i  a  very  common  name  in  the  souths  parts 
of  Spain,  where  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  was  of  the  longest 
duration.  It  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  El-Calaat,  whwh 
means  a  castle. 

ALCALA'  DE  HENARES,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  situated  in  a  Sne  plain  on  the  river  Nares  or  Benares, 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  About  a  mile  from  its  present 
situation,  stood  an  ancient  Roman  colony,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  small  rivers  Camorma,  Camormilla,  and  Torote,  and 
probably  to  this  circumstance  itowed  its  name  of  Complutton, 
quasi  Compluvium,  or  a  'JUndng  together.'  This  town  was 
destroyed  about  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  nnu  The 
presentcity  was  rebuilt  in  1083,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong 
walL  It  is  also  called  Alcali  de  San  Justo,  on  account  of 
the  saint  of  this  name  having  suffered  martyrdom  there 
under  the  the  prmtor  Dacianus.  The  Moors  possessed  it 
until  the  begmning  <A  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  con- 
quered \k  Don  Bernardo,  archbishop  of  Tdedo.  It  wu 
celebratea  for  its  university,  which  was  founded  in  1510, 
and  richly  endowed  by  Cardhial  Ximenez  de  Cisneroa.  Ilw 

Slan  was  taken  from  that  of  Paris,  and  embraced  the  study  itf 
ivinity,  law,  astrtmomy,  and  languages.  It  was  m  tfaii 
anrrorii^,aiidatthe  e^iense  of  its  foun^^gji^^|^Bou 
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Pd^iot  Bible  was  edited.  This  work  colituued  lut  Tolnmefl 
&]io,  and  embraced  four  laaguagea — namely,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Chaldee.  It  is  not  of  mach  critical 
value.  Tiie  expense  of  the  edition  was  eaoirmoua,  being- 
Upwards  of  50,000  ducats,  the  acquisition  of  seven  Hebrew 
mumscripts  alone  cost  7000  gola  crowns ;  and  the  meet 
eminent  philologists  of  the  age  contributed  tibieir  talent  to 
tiiia  undertaking.  Ilie  univennty  had  nineteen  ecdlcffes. 
It  has  been  lemoved  to  Madrid,  once  which  the  tdaoe  nas 
tf&ndt  decayed.  The  cathedral  19  a  fine  (Gothic  building, 
in  imitation  of  that  of  1\dedo.  In  the  college  of  St.  Ilde- 
fomio  is  seen  the  sejiulchre  of  Cardinal  Ximenez,  wroog^t 
in  alabaster,  with  his  reclining  statue  upon  it,  by  Domenico 
Fiorentioo.  In  the  cathedral  and  the  other  dmrchefi  are  ibnnd 
excellent  paintings  by  Arco,  Sevilla,  Cardndo  or  Cardncho, 
Bibcm,  and  Gonzalez.  The  environs  of  AlcalA  are  pleasant 
and  productive.  Its  climate  is  mild,  but  rather  cold  in  winter, 
owing  to  the  want  of  trees  and  the  devation  of  the  dty,  which 
is  about  SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  aty  is 
file  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Cervantes,  ox  the  poet  Figneroa,  of  the  historian 
Solis,  of  liie  &mouB  divine  Teodoro  Beza,  and  several  others. 

The  population  is  upwards  of  fiOOO.  AJaSA  is  in  40°  29^ 
K.  lat.,  and  about  8*  W.  loiw.  (See  Miibuto,  Dwe. 
€^Oinx^lco-I!aadutioo  de  S^mo^  Tons,  Viage  de  Jbpona. 
ItanAna.  Mado^  Dierioiutno  Oeoffr^oOf  4^.,  de  ^^i&a.) 

'  ALCALA'  IiA  R^I^  a  town  in  ibe  province  of  Jaeiif 
aa.  the  Guakoton.  The  district  around  is  productive  in 
wine  and  froits ;  it  has  an  elevation  of  more  man  2700  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  part  of  the  country 
between  the  Guadalquivir  and  Grenada.  Iliis  territory 
separates  the  small  streams  that  run  southwt^  to  the 
Genii  from  those  that  run  northward  to  the  Guadalquivir, 
Alcaic  has  an  abb^y,  two  churches,  a  convent,  and  an 
hospital ;  its  population  is  6848.  It  lies  about  eighteen  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Jaen.  General  Sebastiani  deflealed  &t  Spa- 
niards under  Areizaga  near  Alcala,  (Janu&ry  28,  1810.)  in 
consequence  of  which  Grenada  opened  its  gStes  to  the  con- 
queror.  (Napiefs  Petdnstdar  fVar,  iif.  lis.) 

ALCALDE,  in  Sp&in,  is  ajudge  appdnted  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  dected  by  the  towns  to  administer  justice  within 
the  district  under  his  juriadietlon.  Hie  word  is  a  comiptitm 
of  the  Arable  Et-Caat,  vfaich  means  judge  or  governor,  or. 
acctading  to  Alcd&,  ftotti  Cdtid,  whien  eomea  from  tiie  ioot 
ealede,  to  preside.  There  are  aeroral  denotaiUAtioni  of  taeat- 
des.  lliei^&^aZcfeefea/lxadbtf  is  ajudge  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment or  the  lord  of  the  district,  to  whom  the  parties  may 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Akal<ltipedaneo9  or  ^\)stice6 
of  the  peace.  The  Alcaidet  de  cam  y  Cdrte,  is  a  bench  of 
judges,  who  singly  or  jointly  try  all  criminals  ttitbin  the  court 
and  twenty  miles  iVom  It,  or  sixty,  in  cases  of  robbery.  From 
the  decisions  of  one  of  these  alraldes  an  appeal  may  be  made 
to  their  tribunal.  When  the  king  travelled,  one  of  these 
alcaldes  was  fohnerly  obliged  to  assist  the  mwonhmO  in 
fixing  the  price  of  provisions  on  the  road.  In  toe  chcmcil- 
ierias  of  VaUadoUd  and  Granada  the  criminal  judges  are 
called  Alca/dea  de  Crimen  to  dtstinguith  them  fttfUi  tne  civil 
ones  called  Oidores.  The  limit  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tion is  tbe  TBgoAt  i.  e.  those  of  VaOadoHd  take  eognisaneb 
of  all  criminal  cases  on  dde  of  the  Tague,  and  those 
of  Granada  on  the  other. 

T^e  Aicalde  Mayor  is  a  judge  appdnted  b;  the  king  or 
by  the  lord  of  the  town  to  act  as  an  assessor  to  the  Alcaides 
or  Corregidoret,  who  are  not  men  of  the  law.  The  Akaldes 
Pedarmt  are  elected  by  the  people  yearly ;  they  presi^  at 
^e  common -council  or  Ayuntamiento,  and  act  as  magistrates. 
The  parish-officers  are  also  called  Alccddet,  and  are  distin- 

Sitshed  by  appellations  expressing  their  office,  such  as 
lealdei  de  Barrio,  or  parish,  de  Calle,  of  the  street,  de  Noche, 
of  the  night,  because  they  patrol  and  Wateh  during  the 
hight  As  there  is  no  jury  in  Spain,  all  the  judges  both 
give  the  verdict  and  pronounce  the  sentence.  It  is,  miwever, 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  thejitero  of  Toledo  granted  in 
1083,  it  was  ordered  that  all  th6  eases  should  be  tned  by  the 
book  of  the  judges,  in  the  presence  often  individuals  die 
most  worthy  and  mostwise  of  the  dty  elected  annually,  who 
Were  always  to  dt  at  court  with  the  judge.  A  sent  of  jury 
existed  formerly  in  the  Balearic  islands,  but  so  beneficent 
au  institution  no  longer  remdns  in  any  part  of  the  peninsula. 
{Dicdonario  de  la  Acad.  Oaribay.  Covartubias.) 

ALCAMO.  a  dty  of  Sicily,  situated  in  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  province  of  Tnpdm.  The  dtr  is  built 
in  a  beoutifiil  spot  under  Hotkot  BootfiaiDy  abool  twen^- 


fhre  tniles  S.W.  from  Palermo,  and  a  league  from  fte  Gulf 
of  Castello  a  Mare;  it  is  considered  healthy,  ^d  has  a 
population  of  about  15,000.  In  the  ndgfabeurhood  is  tiie  die 
of  the  and^t  Siesta  or  Atiesta,  whm  are  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre  and  of  ouer  buildings.  The  present  town  contains 
towers  and  other  edifices  of  Moorish  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
been  founded  by  them.  The  first  Itahan  who  attempted  to 
write  poetry  in  the  Un^va  vdffore  was  a  native  of  Alcamo; 
erane  fragments  of  his  poem  are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
ancient  Ualian  authon  under  d»  tide  of  CMlo  ^Alemo, 
Ginllo  lived  t/ai  died  About  the  end  of  As  twdftii  oeotnnr. 

ALCA'NTARA  (sUpiiiiyingin  ArabieMeftru^),  afoN 
tified  towti  in  Spaniili  Sstnmadura*  on  the  loutbem  bank 
of  the  Tagus,  near  the  fhmtier  of  Portugal,  39"  44'  N,  lat. 
about  6°43' long.  It  lies  55  Spanish  leagues  (about  330  miles) 
by  the  road  W.S.W.  from  Madrid,  but  in  a  straight  line  not 
so  much  as  170  miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
3300.  Under  the  Romans,  Alcantara  bore  the  name  of  NtMba 
Ceesarea,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  bridge  of  six 
arches  over  the  Tagus.  built  in  the  ratgn  of  Trajan.  When 
the  Arabians  became  masters  of  this  part  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Roman  name  was  exchanged  for  Al-cantarat-al-«df, 
(see  Edrisi,  tiandated  by  Conde.  p.  49,)  the  Bridge  qfihe 
SiDord;  and  hence  the  modem  name.  The  position  of  the 
town  upon  the  Ta^s  has  always  made  it  important  in  a 
military  view,  and  in  the  yeajr  1899,  (June  10,)  dutbig  the 
FWnch  war,  tiie  iMr^ee  was  deatroyed  under  ui  oider  of  the 
British  genenL  When  diia  order  was  usued*  the  French 
were  acting  on  the  oflbndve*  and  a  British  detachment 
was  stationed  at  Aleantara  to  break  off  die  oommunkation, 
should  the  French  attempt  a  passage.  Soon  after,  the 
state  of  aflkirs  changed,  ue  allied  army  began  to  advanee* 
and  the  l^neh  in  their  turn  wished  to  impe^  the  move- 
meuts  of  the  former.  Aware  of  the  order  under  which  the 
British  officer  was  prepared  to  aet,  for  by  some  error  this 
order  had  not  been  countermanded,  they  made  a  folse  at- 
tack, which  produced  the  efl^  they  desired,  and  thus  was 
the  bridge  of  Trajan  sacrificed,  after  having  stood  far  seven- 
teen centuries.  Refore  the  separation  of  Portugal,  Akanuira 
ei^oyed  a  condderable  commerce  on  the  Tagu^  hut  this  has 
dtogether  disapp«u«d.  (Napier's  Penmtuiar  War.)  Aknm- 
tara  and  Alcantarilla  are  the  uamea  ai  leVml  unidipartant 
towns  in  Bjptio.  and  PortngaL  Tima  is  also  aa  Alcantara 
in  Braiil. 

ALCANTAItA,  THB  KNIOHTS  OF  (la  CklMUeria 

de  Alcftntara),  a  military  and  rdigious  order  of  Spain,  ao 
called  from  the  town  upon  the  Tagus.  About  the  year  1 166, 
Ferdinand  II.  recdved  from  his  fisdier  the  kingdotti  of 
Leon  with  GaUcia  and  Astuiiaa.  Of  die  first  of  thase,  a 
large  portion  was  in  possession  of  die  Moork,  espadaliy  the 
valley  of  the  Cda  (th&  river  which  passing  near  Alneida 
runs  northward  into  the  Doutu).  Ih  this  state  of  things, 
two  brothers,  with  a  body  of  knights  from  Salamanca,  seized 
&  hermitage  in  this  valley  iiiaUed  San  Julian  del  F^yro, 
Which  they  ccmvertet}  into  a  fortress.  Their  eflbrts  from 
thence  agftinst  the  Mocai  were  equally  diitingoished  by 
courage  and  success,  and  accordingly,  In  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  they  wen  constituted  by  the  Bishop  of  Balamatioa  a 
hdJf  leligiouB,  half  militaiy  oraer  1^  knights,  under  the  rule 
of  Saint  Benedict ;  uid  the  Institution  wa»  oonflnued  hy 
the  Pope  Alexander  III.,  in  1177.  When  Alcantara  was 
recovered  from  the  Moon  in  1213  bv  Alonzo  IX.  of  tAon, 
the  defence  of  it  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  Grand-mttster 
of  C^latrava.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  the  same  persUn  to 
euaid  two  points  so  distant  as  Alcantara  on  die  T&gah  And 
(jalatrava,  near  the  sources  of  the  (Suadiana ;  and,  there- 
fore, under  certain  restrictions,  the  defonoe  of  the  former 
was  transferred  to  liie  knights  <A  San  Julian  del  Pereyro 
This  title  was  soon  absorbM  in  that  of  Alcantara.  Thirty- 
seven  masters  in  succession  commanded  the  noble  order  of 
Alcantara ,-  and,  like  those  of  Calatrava  and  Santiago,  they 
were  at  times  almost  too  powerful  for  the  monarchs  m  Spain. 
In  1494  or  149&  FetdbiUid,  the  husband  of  Isabella,  who 
had  already  assumed  the  command  of  the  other  two  orders, 
prevailed  upon  Juan  de  Zuniga,  son  of  dw  Duke  of  Art- 
vidok  to  nugn  the  grand-nuutershijp  of  Aloantara.  From 
that  time  the  dignity  has  remained  m  the  crown  of  Spain. 
A  fUll  account  of  the  order  hat  been  given  by  Rades  de 
An(h^da  in  bis  Chranidee  qf  Akantara,  and  Zafnter  la 
his  Cisler  Militante. 

ALCARRAZAS.   [See  Coolbk.] 

ALGARRIA,  a  district  of  Spain  on  the  ndthera  hoon- 
daiiasof  NwCutiU.  Iti»bound^9^^^^|^lliiliin» 
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OB  the  MOth  b7  th*  monntuns  of  Cimm  and  Ia  Uaneha, 
m  the  ir«st%y  tbe  tothtory  of  Alcali  d«  Hen^iefl,  and  by 
the  msmtaiiifl  of  CogoUudo,  Jadcaque  and  Si^uenia  on  thie 
■ortii  and  north-west  Aooording  to  tbo  »igniAeati«i  of  its 
Pftmei  vhioh  oomeb  iron  the  Ara^  and  meam  a  ooUootion 
^fivathinues,  it«  pcmulatKu  eouistaof  a  multitndst^aBuU 
Tnittgw,  tb«  Itrg^l  of  which  an  Guadalajara.  Bueto^ 
Brihiiega,  and  CogoUnde.  The  terhtoiy  U  mountainoua, 
imt  very  productiTe,  through  tbe  industry  of  ita  inhabitants. 
Ito  tbiek  forests  of  oak  supply  Madrid  with  charcoeL  It 
]Voduow  also  vines,  the  heat  of  which  are  thcM  of  Sandon 
and  Payos.  The  lofty  hills  enctlose  beautiful  and  fertile 
TdUeg^  watered  by  ionummble  rivulefai.  which  spread 
Utility  and  abundance  throughout  the  plains.  The  olrn 
Ukewiaa  rariohes  it  wi&  its  fiiiit  Both  the  mountaina  and 
tfie  valloys  are  fiovered  with  nutritious  herbs,  which  supply 
with  Ibod  the  numerous  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  that  in  tbe 
summer  months  leave  the  seocched  ^ains  of  S^trenudnra 
to  ae«k  tlugreen  and  ridi  pasturages  of  tbe  mountuns  o£ 
CwtUa.  Tbe  abephoda  of  that  part  of  Spain  an  pennadad 
that  the  flneaeas  of  the  Merino  wool  would  be  k)st  tf  thcfy 
Vwe  kept  in  the  same  piece  all  tho  year  round,  and  thus 
flw^  nuce  their  cattle  travel  to  the  acmth  in  winter,  and  baok 
to  the  north  in  summer,  from  wbidi  cireumstanee  they  are 
eaUed  gmudm  trarukmumtet  or  travdling  cattle.  The 
vellaya  of  Aloarria  as  well  as  its  monntaina  abound  in  flcrwer- 
idants  on  which  the  bees  feed,  that  produoe  the  fkmed  Al- 
eairian  htmey.  The  meat,  game,  and  fish  are  ef  exquisite 
flaTDUi.  The  inhabitants  of  Aloarria  are,  by  &r,  richer  and 
happier  than  their  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  very  fbw 
large  proprietors  are  found,  but  every  one  has  some  landed 
property,  which  he  himself  cultivates,  and  mendicity  is  hen 
unknown.  They  are  simple,  Industrioiis,  and  robust.  The 
men  are  emph^ed  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  the  women 
pseaide  over  the  hoosehold  eonoems,  uid  ^in  hemp  and  flax, 
with  which  they  provide  their  Ihmilies  with  clothmg.  Be- 
sidea  the  hrooks  which  spring  Aom  the  monntaina  Akar- 
ria.  the  Nana  or  Henares,  the  Ts«qs,  the  Tquiia  and 
Ou^diana,  oioss  and  water  its  pounds.  There  are  also  in 
this  dialriet  many  springs  and  baths  of  mineral  waters : 
the  best  known  are  those  nTrillo  and  Saoedon.  Itsindiuti^ 
IB  eonfined  to  some  manofroturea  of  paper.  <MifianOi  JDioa- 
anario  GMgrd^eo.) 

ALCEDO.  a  Spanish  ofiBoer,  best  known  to  the  worid 
the  pubtioation  of  a  Gmgraphicai  and  HiatorictU  Dic- 
ttonmy  qf  Amtrica  and  the  Wat  IndtM.  Of  his  private  his- 
tory  we  nave  met  with  no  traee,  except  that  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  dedication  of  his  work  that  he  was  a  South 
American  hjr  birth;  and  it  ii  stated  in  tbe  title-i»ge 
tfiat  he  was  Captun  in  the  Ro^  Spanish  Guards.  Ks 
work  was  originally  published,  m  ftre  small  quarto  vo- 
lumes, at  Ma£id,  178tf-9.  It  was  taomediatoly  iuppressed 

tbe  government,  from  jealousy  at  the  mass  of  liiftnnation 
eoneeming  their  Spanish  settlements  thus  commnnksated  to 
the  puUic)  and  is  now.  in  the  original  form,  of  exb«ree 
rarity.  An  English  translation,  however,  has  been  published 
by  O.  A.  Thompson,  Esq.,  with  addfthme  and  oorreotlona, 
in  five  (^arto  volumes,  1813^19. 

ALCE'DO  iLintueus),  king-flsher,  a  gwus  of  birds  of 
iriiich  the  characteristics  are, — the  bill  long,  straight,  qua- 
dnugular,  thiok,  and  pointed ;  tbe  tongue  short,  fleefay,  flat, 
and  slightly  arrow-shaped  at  the  point ;  the  nostrils  at  the 
tide  of  the  base  of  tbe  hill  running  obliquely,  and  nearly 
dosed  by  a  naked  membrane ;  the  le«  with  tbe  shank 
(/orawt)  short;  the  feet  With  three  toes  ftffward,  the  outw 
joined  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as  the  second  joint ;  the 
lean- one  similarly  iofaied  as  teas  the  fine  j«nt  Thehind 
toe  is  braad  at  the  base.  The  wings  have  the  first  and  se- 
eond  qirills  nearly  equal,  but  these  are  shorter  than  the 
thiKl.  whitth  is  the  longest  in  the  wing. 

There  is  only  raie  species  of  klng-fisher  indigenous  to 
Britain,  but  more  than  sixty  species  nave  been  described  hy 
natoraUsts,  chiefiy  natives  et  Asia  and  Africa,  and  idl  dis- 
tinguished by  the  splendid  colours  of  their  plumage. 

ALCES.    [See  Elk.] 

AIjCBSTER,  written  also  Auketter,  Alencester,  Alnor 
ceateTy  Alceter^  Awseter, — not  to  mention  several  other 
TBriatbnB. — and  commonly  pronounced  Aulster  or  Avtter, 
nod  hy  some  of  tbe  inhabitants,  in  Camden's  time,  Ould- 
cetier,  a  parish  and  market  town  in  tiie  western  part  of  the 
eoimly  o  f  Warwick,  situated  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Arrow 
■nd  me  Alne,  from  whwh  hut  It  take*  ita  name.  It  is  103 
mflbe  N.W.  Ilntt  totldofl.  iM  1«  mOai  W.B.W.  from  War- 


wick. Aloesterit  a  plaee  of  great  airtitiviliF,  and  the  dim 
would  indicate  that  it  had  been  a  Horn  an  statinn ;  a  suppe 
sitioa  whieh  is  eonflnned  by  0m  grant  numbors  of  Roman 
eoins  and  other  lemaina  whuh  hm  been  found  on  tbe  spot. 
It  has  been  held  \ff  some  to  be  the  aneiMit  Msndnsnanflnin 
hut  tfaiB  is  more  |»(d>ably  Maneetor  on  tbe  Ai^i:.  in  th 
nnrth-etet  of  the  same  ooun^.  Alceater  has  been  ganerail 
supposed  to  be  tile  Alauna  of  Richard  of  Oirenoaster.  i 
stwds  on  the  old  Roman  way.  formerly  called  YkemiU 
Street,  and  still  p<mularly  known  as  Ickle  Street.  An  abbey 
was  {bunded  ben  m  1 140  by  Ralph  Boteler  of  Oversley,  on 
«  pieoe  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  town' 
surrounded  by  the  Arrow  on  the  north  and  east,  and  by  a 
tnoat  QD  the  cither  two  sides.  It  was  hence  called  tiie 
Church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Isle.  Dugdale,  in  his  AiUiqm- 
tUi  qf  Weinou^mr«,  (published  Ifi58,)  says  that,  by  that 
time,  the  ruins  of  this  abbey  bad  been  <uig  up  and  the 
ground  sown  witk  com.  Nevertheless,  traees  or  this  very 
ancMBt  abber  of  the  Benediotinea  are  still  visible  there. 
Tbt»  ahhey,  although  sA  one  time  yosiewid  of  a  considmUa 
revenue,  had,  by  means  oi  aKenationB,  become  bo  poor  abont 
die  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  it  was  found 
neeessaiy  in  IMS  to  unite  it  to  the  neighbouring  abbty  ^ 
Eveebam.  Hie  lettero-patent  issued  by  Edward  IV.  for 
dus  purpose,  state  diet '  tiiere  then  waa  not,  nor  of  a  long 
time  had  been,  any  monks  to  bear  the  abbot  CMnpany? 
The  spot  on  which  the  abbey  stood  is  still  called  the  Priory 
Cron  (or,  aceordii^  to  Britton,  die  Priory  Close).  Leland 
in  his  Jfuurory  says :  '  The  town  bath  been  a  great  thing. 
Some  say  tkm  hath  been  three  parish  churofaes  in  it.'  He 
remarks  that,  although  it  stands  now  chiefly  on  the  Arrow, 
it  mns^  as  its  name  denotes,  have  anoieBtly  extended  east- 
ward to  Ae  Ahw.  It  was  ftmutriy  very  fawonn  tot  ito 
wlmt-foir.  The  mannftotnn  of  needles  was  also  formerly 
very  extensrvely  carried  on;  in  1814,  400  persons  were 
employed  in  it;  this  teade  has  much  declined.  Alcesteris 
not  notioed  in  Domeadqr  Book,  nor  is  tibere  any  writtoi 
record  <Nf  ita  existenoe  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
eontaine  many  old  houses.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  178S, 
with  the  exoeptibn  af  the  tower,  which  is  much  older,  and 
has  tomfaa  of  air  Fnlke  Greville  and  his  lady,  and  of  the 
Beauctemps.  Near  the  diurob,  on  the  western  hank  ^ 
the  River  Arrow,  steod  Beauohamp  Court,  tbe  reeidenoe  of 
tbe  Beanehampe  and  the  Grevilke.  Ragley  Hall,  tbe  seat 
ef  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  about  two  miles  £nun  Aloestsr 
on  the  south-west.  Alcester  has  a  bandsome  towar-bous^  in 
which  eourts  are  held  by  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  tbe  lerd 
«f  die  mancr.  A  foaftHuhool  waa  founded  beso  in  1094  by 
Walter  Mowpsrt^  ia  a  field  onrth  ttm  die  town.  Tbe 
popnlatimi  of  the  tevn  in  1861  was  S0I7 ;  of  the  perish,  2878. 
Aloester  is  iha  seat  of  a  Pocr-law  Uniea.  ^Uch  ceoteau  tt 
parishes,  with  an  agovegste  area  itf  C9>*M,  and  a  popolatHa 
in  lUl  of  I7,48fi.  The  Aloester  ^'.noa  WorkhouiCj  situate 
in  Overricty)  cesrtamed  t&  persons  in  IMl,  and  111  m  1861. 
Akester  is  iu  the  hundnd  of  Barlichway,  end  tbe  liviug  is 
a  rectory  m  the  diooaae  of  Woroester;  patron,  the  Mai^^ 
of  Hertrord. 

ALCHEMY,  the  fretonded  art  of  making  go.d  and 
idlver.  Tbe  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
X^fteta,  ehemistry,  but  the  at  {Meflxed  to  it  denotes  tbe  pro- 
bability of  the  Arable  origin  of  the  imposture.  Another, 
and  subsequent  object  of  alchemy  was  the  preparation  of  a 
universal  medicine.  Those  idc^mlsts  who  wen  supposed 
to  be  skilled  in  the  art  were  toraaed  adeptt^  or  the  adepl». 

In  the  o^nion  erf  the  alebeBdsts,  all  tbe  metala  are  oom 
ponn^  the  baser  (tf  them  containing  tbe  same  oonstitnentB 
as  gtdd,  but  mixed  with  various  impurities,  which,  being  re- 
moved, the  oommon  netab  were  made  to  assume  the  pro- 
perties of  g^d.  The  change  was  effected  hy  what  was 
termed  l^rif  pMUuophonim,  or  the  pbilo90|iheis'  stone,  which 
is  commonly  menti<med  as  a  red  powder  possessing  a  pecu 
Har  smell. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  either  at  what  period  or  in  what 
country  alchemy  aroee ;  and  diiferent  o|Hnions  on  tbe  sub- 
ject are  expressed  by  authors.  Dr.  Thomson  {HUtory  of 
Chemittry,  vol.  i.  p.  14)  supposes  that  it  originated  among 
the  Arabians  when  t^  began  to  turn  their  attention  to 
medicine,  after  tbe  establishment  of  the  Caliphs ;  or  tbal^ 
if  it  had  been  previously  cultivated  by  the  Greeks,  as  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppoee,  it  was  taken  op  by  the  AraUuw 
and  i^mwd  by  dmn  into  reguter  form  and  order.  TMs 
cenehuion la  ;en^Ql«d  e*t»em^  probaVt^^  aoeountiif  di* 
pHdU  of  ^  ArKbie  ariteM  Cq^g VZ 
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HennM  TUnD^Htos  b  RuiaanTinentioned  u 
earliest  alelieniists ;  Imt  ue  writings  bearing  bis  name 
»n  undoubtedly  spurious.  In  1692,  Dr.  Salmon,  in  bis 
C3an*  ASckyima,  published  a  translation  of  the  Tfactatus 
Aureut  attributed  to  Hermes,  with  the  works  of  some  otber 
alchemists.  The  translation  is  accomranied  with  notes 
which  rtvej  the  wiginal  in  absurdity.  The  word  hermetic, 
still  in  common  use,  is  derived  from  Hermes.  Geber,  an 
Arabian  physician  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  alchemists  whose  works  are  extant; 
but  some  doubt  of  their  genuineness  is  entertained.  Dr. 
Thomson  (History,  vol.  i.  p.  15)  remarks,  that  though 
the  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  alchemy  were  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  him,  he  does  not  attempt  to  make  gold 
artificially,  nor  admit  the  possibility  of  converting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.  In  Dr.  Salmon's  work,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  banslated  from  Geber's  Akhemy  of 
Sot.  *  Whatever  metal  is  radieallT  dtrine.  and  brings  to 
equality  and  cleanses,  it  makes  gola  of  it ;  from  whence  we 
discern,  that  copper  may  be  transmuted  into  gold  by  arti- 
fice,' Sec.  &c. 

Qeber  also  treats  of  the  Medicine,  Tincture,  Elixir,  or 
Stone  of  the  Philogophera  in  general.  Dr.  Johnson  sup- 
poses that  the  word  gibberish,  anciently  written  g^>erieh, 
was  originally  applied  to  the  language  of  Geber  and  his 
tribe ;  many  of  the  quotations  given  b^  Salmon  would  cer- 
tainly justify  the  etymology.  Although  it  is  also  apparent  that 
Geber  was  an  alchemist  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  word ;  and  although  his  works  abound  with  the  most 
absurd  and  mystical  phrases,  yet  his  chemical  labours  were 
dimmed  to  the  improvonent  of  medicine.  He  has  also 
described  and  dei^ctsd  various  ftunaeea.  emciUes,  alembics, 
tludals,  and  otlwr  uaefbl  chemical  apparatus,  of  whi«h  he 
was  probably  the  inventor;  and  he  treats  of  distillation, 
sublimation,  calcination,  and  various  other  chemical  opera- 
tions. 

Omitting  any  mention  of  less  celebrated  alchemists,  we 
proceed  to  notice  Albert  Groot,  usually  called  Albertus 
Magnus,  a  German,  who  was  bom  at  BoUstaedt  in  1282. 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  usually  taught  in 
that  age,  and  his  works  were  published  at  Leyden  in  1651, 
in  twenty-one  folio  volumes,  among  which  are  seven  tracts 
on  alchemy.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  Albertus,  in  his 
treatise  De  Alchemia,  ^ves  an  account  of  all  chemical  sub- 
stances known  in  his  time ;  ma  well  acquainted  with  che- 
mical appaxatns,  and  with  the  methods  ot  purifying  the 
precious  metals.  He  imanned  that  the  metals  were  com- 
posed of  mercury  and  sulphur,  and  accounts  for  the  diver- 
sity of  them,  by  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  their 
constituents  and  their  purity.   His  writings  are  in  general 

C'  In  and  intelligible.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  asserted  to  have 
n  the  pupil  of  Albert :  he  wrote  three  works  on  alchemy 
which  are  said  to  be  always  obscure,  and  often  unintel- 
ligible ;  the  word  amalgam,  signifying  a  compound  of  mer- 
cury and  another  metal,  occurs,  and  probably  for  the  first 
time,  in  his  writings ;  which  contain  also  some  other  terms, 
still  used  in  chemistry. 

The  alchemist  next  to  be  mentionea  is  Raymond  Lully, 
who  was  bom  at  M^oica  in  iSSfi.  He  was  a  very  singular 
person ;  he  travelled  to  vBriona  kingdoms  to  preach  Chris- 
tianity, and  died  in  13)5,  on  his  passage  from  Africa,  where 
he  had  hem  on  this  servine. 

Lully  is  stated  to  have  been  the  scholar  and  the  friend  of 
Roger  Baoon;  his  reputation  as  an  alchemist  was  very 
high,  and  his  works,  which  are  generaUy  obscure,  amount 
to  nineteen.  He  obtained  nitric  acid  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  nitre  and  green  vitriol,  observed  its  power  of  acting 
upon  metals  generally,  and  of  dissolving  gold  when  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac.  He  appears  also  to  have  known  various 
other  chemical  compounds,  and  their  action  upon  each  other. 

Roger  Bacon,  frcquentty  called  Friar  Bacon,  a  Francis- 
can monk,  was  bom  at  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  in  1314. 
Notwithstanding  die  great  learning  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments of  Bacon,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  mystery 
of  alchemy ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  ex- 
poses the  absurdity  of  believii^  in  magic,  necromam^,  or 
charms.  His  chemical  and  fdchenucafwritings  amount  to 
eighteen,  a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Th.  Thomscin'B 
Htetory  qf  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  Bacon  appears  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and, 
by  some,  he  is  thought  to  be  the  inventor  of  it  It  was, 
however,  probably  introduced  inta  Spain  by  the  Moors ; 
and.  Bacon,  from  his  acquaintance  with  Axabie*  might 


have  acquured  information  ct  its  eomyitkm  from  loma 
writing  in  that  language.  Bacon  has  mnted  it  his  knoip- 
ledge  of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  lU  his  BpUtola  da 
Secretis  Overibus  Artis  et  Natura  et  de  liulktate  MagitSt 
in  the  following  enifmati".^  sentence:  Sed  tamen  saUs 
petrs  Luau.  Vopo.  Vir  Can  Vtriet  sulphuris;  et  sic  facias 
tonitrum  et  coruscatiouem,  si  scias  artiflcium.'  Saltpetre 
and  sulphur  being  distinctly  named,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose charcoal  to  be  concealed  under  the  enigmatical  terms 
quoted,  and  then  all  the  substances  containeu  in  gunpowder 
are  mentioned  as  capable  of  producing  thunder  andligntning 
when  properly  used. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  in  abarbarous  age,  that  one  who 
was  BkiUed  in  so  many  sciencea  should  be  aocused  oi  witch- 
craft ;  we  accordingly  find,  that  Bacon  was  imprisoned  on 
this  chai^,  and  narrowly  escaped  starvation,  or  being  burnt 
as  a  magician.  The  real  ground  of  his  offence  appears  to 
have  been  his  exposure  of  the  immorality  of  the  priesthood. 
He  died  either  in  1284  or  I:i85 ;  his  OpiuMojus,  edited  l^ 
Dr.  Jebb  in  1 733,  and  the  Epistola,  already  quoted,  are 
the  works  of  this  author  most  worthy  of  penual.  In  the 
list  of  Bacon's  works  alreai^  referred  to,  there  are  several 
professedly  on  alchemy.  Dr.  Salmon  has  translated  one 
which  is  not  among  them,  called  Radix  Mtmdi;  another 
work  on  alchemy,  called  Speculum  Alchemic,  mentioned  in 
the  list  above  rdTerred  to,  is  also  translated  by  Dr.  Salmon. 

Araoldus  de  Villa  Nova  was  not  only  an  alchemist,  but 
an  astrologer  and  magician.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  bom, 
in  1240,  at  Villeneuve,  a  village  of  Provence :  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Barcelona,  which  place  he  was  oUiged  to  leave  ia 
consequence  <k  foretelling  the  death  of  Peter  of  Aragon. 
When  he  left  Barcelona,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  travelled 
through  Italy;  and  afterwards  taught  in  the  university 
Montpelier.  He  acquired  high  reputation  as  a  physician ; 
and  was  well  skilled  in  several  languages  and  in  the  sciences 
of  his  time. 

He  wrote  about  twenty  different  works,  some  of  which 
are  professedly  on  alchemy :  the  book  entitled  Rosarium  is 
probably  the  most  curious,  it  being  intended  as  a  compeu-. 
alum  of  the  alchemy  of  the  day.  The  second  part  of  this 
work,  which  professes  to  treat  of  the  art  of  making  the  phi- 
losophers* stone,  is  stated  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  Like 
his  predecessors,  he  considered  mercury  as  a  constituent  of 
metals ;  and  professed  that  he  could  increase  the  ptuktso- 
phers'  stone  at  pleasure.  He  died  in  the  year  1-^13,  on  his 
way  to  visit  Pope  Clement  V.,  who  liy  sick  at  Avignon. 

Raymond  Lully  and  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova  are  stated 
to  liave  inspired  men  of  all  ranks  with  a  taste  for  akhemy : 
Pupti  John  XXII.  was  one  of  them :  he  professed  and  de- 
scribed the  art  of  transmuting  metals  ;  and  boasts,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  book,  tlmt  lie  had  made  two  hundred 
ingots  of  gold,  each  weighing  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  fourteenth  century  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
alchemists,— as  Nicholas  Flammel,  Pierre  le  Bon  of  Lom- 
bardy,  the  monk  Ferrari  in  Italy,  Cremer,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, tiie  disciple  and  friend  of  Lully,  John  Daustein  and 
Richard,  in  England,  practised  and  wrote  upon  hermetic 
philosophy.  The  work  attributed  to  Flammel  is  generally 
reckoned  spurious.  Theflfteentbcenturywasmweproductive 
in  adepts  even  than  die  preceding.  About  1408  flomished 
John  Isaac  HoUandus,  and  his  countryman  ofthe  same  name, 
who  were  either  brothers  or  a  father  and  son.  They  were 
bom  in  the  village  of  Stolk,  in  Holland.  Few  ciicuntstances 
are  known  respecting  them.  They  wrote  several  treatises 
on  chemistry,  which  are  remarkable  for  clearness  and  pre- 
cision, considering  the  time  atwhich  they  appeared.  In  the 
opinion  of  Boerhaave,  they  were  very  distinguished  chemists. 
Paracelsus  and,  subsetjuently,  Boyle  repeated  many  of  the 
experiments  contained  in  their  works ;  they  related,  however, 
principally  to  the  transmutation  of  metals.  In  this  century 
was  bom  George  Ripley,  who  was  canon  of  Bridlington,  in 
Yorkshire:  he  published  v-voA,  caX\sAMeduUaAlcmfmim, 
which  is  translated  by  Dr.  Salmon,  in  his  Ckane.  Iliia 
work  is  replete  with  uie  same  sort  of  unintelligible  jargqn 
which  usually  abounds  in  such  productions.  He  wrote 
another  work,  in  rugged  rhyme,  called  the  Compound  f)f 
AltAemie,  which  was  dedicated  to  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Batdl  Valentine,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Erfurt,  in 
many,  wa^  bom  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuir ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Paracelsus,  he  was,  perhaps,  the 
most  famous  professor  of  the  hermetic  philosophy  :  but  he 
possessed,  at  the  same  time,  very  considerable  merit  aa  a 
chemical  experimenter,  and  was  i^c^^^^u^^  ^  pro* 
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pantion  af  ohendeal  medidnei.  He  first  introduced  anti- 
mony into  medicine :  his  vork  on  iba  sntyect  is  entitled 
TVnM^-UKwm  JnHmomi,  which  vas  translated  from  the 
Gomnn  into  Latin,  under  ihe  title  of  Currut  Tritunf^alis 
Antintottii,  hy  Kerkrinraus,  in  1671.  In  tlds  book  he 
^1^1;  advocates  the  chemical  sect;  and  treats  the  prac- 
W  and  theories  of  his  opponents  with  great  severity, 
wccause  they  are  unahle  to  prepare  their  own  medicines : 
ttiey  know  not  whether  they  be  net  or  dry,  black  or  white ; 
they  only  know  them  as  written  in  their  hooks,  and  seek 
after  nothing  but  money.  Labour  is  tedious  to  them,  and 
they  commit  all  to  chance ;  they  have  no  consciences,  and 
coals  are  outlandish  wares  with  them;  they  write  long 
scrolls  of  prescriptions,  and  the  apothecary  thumps  their 
medicine  in  bis  mortar,  and  health  out  of  the  patient.' 

Basil  Valentine  was  of  opinion  that  the  metals  are  com- 
^unds  of  udt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  and  that  the  philoso- 
^lers*  stone  was  composed  of  the  same  inRredients.  He 
was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  properties  of  several  metals, 
and  with  the  effects  they  were  capable  of  producing  by  their 
chemical  agency.  He  was,  however,  more  particularly 
informed  with  respect  to  antimony,  and  knew  most  of  the 
preparations  of  it  which  at  present  exist  in  the  pharmaco- 
pceias  of  Europe.  Twenty-three  different  publications  have 
been  ascribed  to  Basil  Valentine,  but  it  is  uncp^tain  how 
many  of  them  were  written  by  him.  His  works  mntain  the 
first  accurate  mention  of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  iutellii;ible  directions  for  prepariDg  them ;  and 
he  was  acquainted  with  a  very  oonsiderahle  number  of  me- 
tallic salts  and  compounds. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  writers  on  aichemy. 
There'  arose,  however,  from  time  to  time,  various  authors, 
who  appear  to  have  been  rather  believers  in  the  possibility 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals  than  pretenders  to  have 
accomplished  it  A  lUt  of  alchenustst  from  Hermes,  who  is 
represented  as  having  flourished  nearly  2000  years  before 
the  Christian  atra,  down  to  Mathieu  Dammy,  in  1739,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Eneyclopidie  Mitkodique :  it  is  copied  from 
i>ufrenoy'B  Histoire  de  la  Pfulonyihie  Hermitique.  This 
list  contains  names  which  are  more  familiar  as  chemists 
than  as  adepts;  such,  fbr  example,  as  Paracelsus  (who 
applied  the  philosophers'  stone,  not  to  the  making  of  gold, 
Wt  to  the  preparing  of  medicines),  Lihavius,  VanHelmont, 
Glauber,  uid  KunokeL 

To  these  believers  in  flw  art  may  be  added.  Bei^mann,  a 
celebrated  eliemist  of  very  late  date,  who,  after  summing  up 
the  evidence  for  and  against  the  possibility  and  probability 
of  transmutation,  observes,  respecting  the  numerous  relations 
that  have  been  given  by  writers  of  apparent  veracity,  that, 
'  although  most  of  them  are  deceptive,  and  many  uncertain, 
some  bear  such  character  and  testimony,  that,  unless  we 
reject  all  historical  evidence,  we  must  aUow  them  entitled 
to  confidence.' 

The  later  Peter  Woulfe.  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  died  in  1 805,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  believer 
in  alchemy.  His  name  is  associated  witii  chemical  opera- 
tions on  account  of  the  apparatus  which  hears  his  name, 
Nut  whk;h  had  been  previouBly  described  by  Glauber. 

The  last  person,  at  least  in  this  country,  whoprofessed  to 
eoDvert  mercury  into  silver  and  gold,  was  I^.  Price  of 
Guildfi>rd :  he  is  said  to  have  convinced  some  persons  of  the 
poBsibiUty  of  the  transmutation;  his  experiments  were  to 
iave  been  repeated  befbre  competent  judges,  but  he  pre- 
J«nted  detection  and  exposure  by  destnqrii^  himself  witii 
^orel  water.   This  happened  in  1 782. 

For  an  account  of  that  mysterious  substance,  the  phUo- 
AJplMTs'  stone,  by  which  the  wonders  of  transmutation  were 
workcHl,  and  a  detail  of  the  process  fbr  preparing  it,  given  in 
the  words  of  an  adept,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Iliomson's 
Hittoryof  Alchemy,  p.  23. 

Dr.  Thomson  states,  that  the  philosophers'  stone,  pre- 
pared by  the  elaborate  process  above  referred  to,  could 
hardly  iuve  been  anything  else  flian  an  amalgam  qf  gold ; 
and  *  there  is  no  doubt,'  he  adds,  *  that  amalgam  of  gold,  'it 
pngeeted  into  melted  lead  or  tin,  and  afterwaras  cupdlated, 
would  leavea  portion  of  gold;  allllie  gold,  of  course,  that 
existed  jwevknuly  in  the  amalgam.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  employed  by  impostors  to  persuade  the  ignorant 
flist  it  was  really  &e  ]^ulosophers'  stone ;  but  the  alchemists, 
who  prepared  the  amalgam,  could  not  be  ignorant  that  it 
contained  gold.' 

In  the  tfymoirt  qfthe  Aeadgmy  qf  Sdgneet  tat  1772,  M. 
Gaofioy  pahlidied  an  aoeoimt  oi  the  variona  modes  in 


which  the  frauds  of  the  adepts  were  carried  on ;  some  oi 
these  we  shall  mention.  He  observes  that,  instead  of  the 
mineral  substances  which  they  pretend  to  transmute, 
they  put  oxide  (chaux)  of  gold  or  ulver  at  the  bottom 
the  crucible,  the  mixture  being  covered  with  some  pow- 
dered crucible  and  gum-water,  or  wax,  so  that  it  might 
look  like  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  On  other  occasions, 
they  made  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  filled  it  with 
powdered  gold  or  silver,  and  closed  the  hole  with  wax: 
or  they  soaked  charcoal  m  a  solution  of  these  metals,  SLud 
threw  the  charcoal,  when  powdered,  upon  the  material  to 
be  transmuted.  They  used,  also,  small  pieces  of  wood, 
hollowed  at  the  end,  put  filti.gs  of  gold  or  silver  into  the 
cavity,  and  stopped  k  wito  fine  sawdust  of  the  same  wood, 
which,  on  burning,  left  the  metal  in  the  crucible.  Somo* 
times  they  whitened  gold  with  mercury,  and  made  it  pasa 
for  silver  or  tin ;  and  the  gold,  when  melted,  was  exhibited  as 
gold  obtained  by  transmutation.  They  bad  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  muriate  of  ^Id,  or  an  <*mi»1gam  of 
gold  and  silver,  which,  being  adroitly  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  fHimisbed  the  necessary  quantity  of  metal.  A 
common  exhibition  was  to  dip  nails  into  a  liquid,  and  to  take 
them  out  apparently  half  <u>nverted  into  gold  :  these  nails 
consisted  of  one-half  iron,  neaUy  soldered  to  the  other  half, 
which  was  gold,  and  covered  with  something  to  conceal  the 
colour,  which  the  liquor  removed.  Sometimes  they  had 
metals  made  of  gold  and  silver  soldered  together  ;  the  gold 
side  was  whitened  with  mercury,  dipped  into  some  trans- 
muting liquid,  and  then  heated ;  the  mercury  being  diut* 
pated,  the  gold  portion  of  the  metal  appeared. 

Bergmann,  in  his  Essays,  vol.  iii.  p.  93  {Hutory  Ch^ 
mistry  during  the  Middle  Ages'),  has  given  a  number  of 
cases  in  which  gold  had  been  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
use  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  They  were  unquetitionaMy 
the  results  of  some  of  the  abovementioned  tricks ;  but  Berg- 
mann states  it  ad  his  opinion,  that  some  accounts  of  transmu- 
tation ore  '  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  credit'  than 
others.  *  For,  doubtless,'  he  adds, '  if  a  person,  who  has  no 
faith  in  the  changes  of  alchemistry,  should  obtain  fay  cl)anc« 
a  small  piece  of  tiie  philosophers'  stotie,  and,  on  making  the 
experiment  alone  in  his  closet,  procure  a  quantity  of  gold 
heavier  than  the  stone,  will  it  not  be  difficiUt  to  explain  in 
what  manner  he  was  liable  to  be  deceived?'  Before  the 
difficulty  is  required  to  he  explained,  the  fkct  must  he  placed 
on  incontestable  evidence. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked,  wliether  the 
labours  of  the  adepts  have  been  ftvourable  or  otherwise  to 
the  pr<^;re8s  of  chemical  science  ?  This  question  we  should 
he  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
repute into  which  the  jargon  of  their  writings  and  the  frauds 
of  their  experiments  must  have  brought,  not  only  their 
authors,  but  the  science  which  they  abused.  On  this  sub- 
ject, Dr.  Thomson,  however,  remarks  {History,  p.  30), '  As 
the  alchymists  were  assiduous  workmen — as  they  mixed  all 
the  metals,  salts.  Sec.,  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  in 
various  ways  with  each  other,  and  subjected  such  mixtures 
to  the  action  of  heat  in  close  vessels,  their  labours  were 
occasionally  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  new  substances,  pos- 
sessed of  much  greater  aotivitv  than  any  with  which  mey 
were  previously  acquainted.  In  this  way  they  were  led  to 
the  discovery  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids.  These, 
when  known,  were  made  to  act  upon  tiie  metals ;  solutioiu 
of  the  metals  were  obtained,  and  this  gradually  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  various  metalline  salts  and  preparations,  whit^ 
were  introduced  with  considerable  advantage  into  medicine. 
Thus  the  alchymists,  by  their  absurd  pursuits,  gradually 
formed  a  collection  of  foots,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  scientific  chemistry.'  It  may  be  also  stated 
in  favour  of  the  alchemists,  that  phosphorus  was  discovered 
by  an  adept  of  the  name  of  Brandt,  at  Hamburgh,  in  1677 : 
this  he  procured  from  urine,  while  searohing  for  some  sub- 
stance capable  of  transmuting  silver  into  gold. 

CKbbon  {Deditt»  and*  FmI,  vol.  ii.  p.  137),  speaking 
of  alchemy,  sa^  that,  '  oon^enial  to  the  avarice  of  the 
human  hmt,  it  was  studied  in  China  as  in  Europe,  witii 
equal  eagerness,  and  with  equal  success.  The  dark- 
ness of  toe  middle  ages  insured  a  favourable  reception  to 
evesy  tale  of  wonder ;  and  the  revival  of  learning  gave  new 
vigour  to  hope,  and  suggested  more  specious  arts  of  decep- 
tion. PhUosophy,  with  toe  aid  of  experience,  has  at  lengui 
banished  the  study  of  olcbymy ;  and  the  present  age,  how- 
ever desirous  riches,  is  content  to  seek  tnem  by  t£e  hum- 
bler means  of  commeroe  and  industry,'  i. 
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ALCIBI'ADBS^ihe  mhi  of  Gl6iiiias,\rafl  one  of  the  most 
distteffiuBhed  statetmen  end  generals  of  Athens,  duringtlie 
•rentiu  period  of  ib»  Felo|ionneBiaii  war.  Descended  on 
both  sides  from  the  most  illustrious  ftuniliea  of  his  coun- 
try, bora  to  the  inheritance  of  great  wealth,  endowed 
with  OKtraordinary  beauty  of  person,  and  with  mental  quali- 
Aeationa  no  leas  brilliant,  it  seemed  evident  ftnm  his  early 
youth  that  he  would  exert  no  slight  influence  over  the 
eeunsels  and  the  fbrtunes  of  Athens.  This  marked  him  out 
to  Socrates,  as  one  on  whom  his  moral  influenoe  might  be 
exerted  with  beneficial  results.  The  fhults  of  AlcHilades 
were  those  of  a  Hpoilt  child  of  fbrtune:  he  was  fickle, 
selfish,  overbearing,  and  extravagant.  But  these  iaults 
elouded,  not  concealed  his  nobler  qualities.  Passionately 
ibnd  of  show  and  splendour,  a  frequent  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pde  games,  and  possessed  of  a  more  criminal  notorie^  as  a 
nvoured  suitor  among  the  most  dignified  matrons  of  Athens, 
he  never  lost  nght  m  more  manly  objects  of  ambition ;  and 
he  met  the  proffered  friendship  of  Socrates  with  eagerness, 
as  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  that  mental  cultivation 
whkh  at  Athens  was  the  beat,  though  not  the  only  key  to 
politteal  power.  The  philosopher  soon  acquired  over  his 
wayward  pupil  that  influence  which  he  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised over  all  who  came  within  hia  circle ;  and  the  close 
intimacy  which  arose  between  these  opposite  characters, 
iras  cemented  by  a  singular  reciprocity  of  benefits.  In  a 
battle  fought  near  Fotidsa,  Socrates  saved  the  Ufe  of  Alci- 
biades,  and  the  latter  repaid  the  obligation  by  a  similar  ser- 
vice at  the  battle  of  Delium,  But  the  influence  of  Socrates 
was  insufficient  in  this  case  to  work  a  permanent  change  of 
character ;  and  the  political  life  of  Aldbiades  proves  that 
be  had  not  profited  much  by  the  mwal  instructions  of  his 
master. 

He  became  an  orphan  at  an  eatljr  age,  and  was  placed 
under  the  wardship  of  his  unde  Pendes.  After  the  death 
of  Pericles,  Alcibiades  being  then  but  a  child,  Nicias  and 
Cleon  succeeded  to  a  divided  influenoe  in  the  state:  but 
with  increasbig  years,  Alcibiades  was  naturally  regarded  as 
one  likely  to  take  a  leading  part  in  politics,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  assert  the  influence  which  seemed  hia  due.  At 
first  he  was  inclined  to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  Sparta ; 
between  which,  and  hia  own  fomilv,  an  ancient  hereditary 
friendship  had  existed:  but  the  Spartans,  whose  national 
character  was  utterly  alien  from  that  of  the  impetuous  and 
Tolatile  Athenian,  chose  rather  to  connect  themselves  with 
Nicias.  Alcibiades  readily  changed  his  politics,  when  he 
fimnd  that,  in  that  connexion,  he  could  not  be  the  leading 
man,  and  became  as  violent  in  enmi^,  as  he  might  have 
been  in  friendship  to  Sparta,  had  his  advances  been  mcve 
favourably  received. 

Bis  first  opportunity  of  thwarting  the  wishes  of  Sparta, 
and  his  first  prominent  appearance  in  public  life,  occurred  in 
the  year  421  b.c.  Atruce had  been  concludedbetweea  Sparta 
and  Athens ;  but  considerable  dtfliculty  arose  in  executing 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  :  much  dissatisfaction  arose  in  conse- 
quence at  Athens ;  and  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  en- 
gage the  people  in  a  connexion  with  Argus,  always  jealous 
of  Sparta,  and  then  at  the  head  of  a  strong  confederacy  of 
Peloponnesian  states.  Ambassadors  arrived  fnm  both  these 
cities  at  the  same  time ;  the  Argtans  to  solicit  Athens  to  join 
their  alliance ;  the  Spartans  with  ample  power  to  settle  all 
disputed  points :  for  it  was  of  first- la to  importance  to  them 
to  prevent  a  junction  between  Attieni  and  Atgos.  The 
mospect  of  accommodation  with  Sparta  was  far  from  suiting 
the  views  of  Alcibiades ;  and  he  was  not  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  it  might  be  prevented.  The  ambassa- 
dors came  with  frill  powers  to  settle  all  noints  in  dispute, 
and  had  made  a  statement  to  thia  effect  oefore  the  oouncil 
of  five  hundred.  But  before  they  were  introduced  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  citizens,  Alcibiades  persuaded  them, 
tnat  on  account  of  the  grasping  temper  of  the  Athenians;  it 
would  be  better  not  to  state  the  full  authority  with  which 
they  were  vested.  They  followed  his  advice,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  Nicias,  his  party,  and  the  whole  council ; 
and  were  in  turn  equally  surivisea  when  Alcibiades  attacked 
them  violently,  reproached  them  with  prevarication,  and 
made  an  animated  appeal  to  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
Argian  allianoa.  After  some  hesitation,  bis  proposition  was 
agreed  to ;  and  thus  Athens  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  confederacy  of  Peloponnesus,  and  Alcibiades  be- 
eame  the  leading  political  character,  not  only  of  Athens,  but 
of  Greece.  His  age  at  this  time  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
ft  was  from  five-and-tw«nty  to  Haxty.  Tbvoydides  eaUa  him 


'  still  young.'  In  419,  he  was  made  Stntegoi,  or  ehbf 
militaiy  officer  of  Athens,  and  during  the  next  three  yeanqb 
took  a  prDminent  and  active  part  in  the  complicated  struggle 
of  intrigue  and  war  carried  on  in  Peloponnesus  during  tost 
period.  It  is  said  by  Plutarch,  but  apparently  on  uncertain 
report,  that  he  was  principally  concerned  in  tbfi  detestable 
massacre  of  the  Mebana. 

About  this  time  the  Athenian  people  were  chiefly  in- 
fluenced by  three  men.  each  of  whom  was  the  .aadec  of  a 
strong  par^ ;  Alcibiades  of  the  war,  or  anti-I^conian  party* 
Nicias  of  those  who  wished  for  peace,  and  a  sinoere  accom- 
modation with  Sparta.  The  tnird.  Hyperbolus,  a  mob- 
orator  of  the  meanest  class,  influenced  a  la:^  proportion  of 
the  poorest  citizens,  who  were  numerically  formidable  in 
the  general  aeaembly.  This  man  threw  out  no  obscure 
hints  of  the  expe^ncy  of  banishins  Alcibiades,  as  a  per- 
son dangerous  to  the  commonweiuth  from  his  wealthy 
power,  and  ambition ;  and  in  the  divided  Btate  of  parties  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  effected  this,  had  not  AlcilnMei  been 
assisted  by  Nicias,  who  dreaded  and  detested  Hyperbolus 
aa  cordially  upon  poUtical,  as  Alcibiades  upon  personal 
grounds.  By  their  united  efforts  sentence  of  exile,  under 
the  form  called  ostracism,  was  passed  on  Hyperbolus. 
But  the  coaUtion  lasted  only  till  this  was  accomplished.' 
Diametrically  opposite  in  temper,  as  well  as  in  politics, 
these  rivd  statesmen  could  not  bear  divided  power;  and 
that  Alcibiades  misht  be  supreme,  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
cite  some  war  in  wnich  his  own  versatile  talents  might  find 
scope  for  their  display,  and  by  whioh  the  cupidity  of  the 
Athenians  for  both  gain  and  glory  might  be  gratified. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  afforded  by  an  embassy  from 
Egeata,  a  small  town  m  Sicily,  which  Md  became  einoied 
to  SyraouBe,  by  far  the  most  powerful  city  oS  t^at  isund. 
The  Syracusans,  a  Dorian  people,  were  attached  to  the  Spar- 
tan interest*  altlumgh  hitherto  they  had  interfered  little  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  proper.  But  they  nad  benched  materially  on 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  it  was  a 
plausible  argument  for  taking  part  against  Syracuse,  that  if 
no  power  remained  oapable  of  balancing  hers,  she  might, 
at  some  friture  period,  be  inclined  both  by  temper  and  by 
blood  to  unite  with  Lacedemon  against  Athena.  Alcibt- 
adea  proposed,  therefore,  to  send  an  armament  to  protect  the 
Egestans,  and  to  take  any  further  measures  which  might 
s^ngdien  the  Athenian  interest  in  Sicily.  The  measure 
was  in  vain  opposed  by  Nicias,  and  ft  decree  passed,  that  a 
powerful  fleet  should  be  des^tched  thither.  This  was  done; 
and  the  armament  whioh  sailed  from  ibxt  Pweus  b.c.  4 1 5, 
under  tiie  joint  command  of  Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alci- 
biades, was  the  most  splendid  that  ever  left  a  Oretdan  port 
Popular  enthusiasm  was  stKmgly  excited ;  the  undeitaking 
seemed  to  promise  wealth  and  victory,  and  neither  pubUomn* 
private  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  equipment  aa  com- 
plete as  possible.  There  sailed  from  Athens  100  ships,  con- 
taining, oesidea  their  crews,  S200  heavy-anned  Athenian 
citizens;  and  the  tale  of  134  ships,  and  5100  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  besides  slingera  and  bowmen,  was  made  up  by  the 
allies  and  subject-stBtes.  But  on  arriving  in  Sicily,  it  was 
found  (as  probably  Alcibiades  well  knew)  that  little  help 
could  be  had  from  the  Egestans.  Nicias  was  for  returning, 
lamachus  for  laying  siege  at  <Hioe  to  Syracuse.  Aldbiades 
proposed  to  enter  into  n^tiation  with  all  the  cities  except 
Syracuse  and  SeUnus,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  powecnil 
party  in  the  island,  helbn  oommenoing  hostilities  with  thoae 
two  states^  This  plan  was  finally  adopted ;  and  had  the 
genius  of  Alcibiades  continued  to  direct  it,  this  unfortunate 
expedition  might  perhaps  have  terminated  gloriously  for 
Aniens.  But  party-strife  at  home  led  to  hii  recall,  and  af 
the  two  generals  who  remained,  lAraaohus,  a  mete  aoldieT, 
Nicias  timid,  and  disintdined  to  the  whole  business,  neither 
was  qualified  to  execute  the  plan  of  their  mterprising  col- 
league. But  we  must  return  a  little  in  the  order  of  tim^  to 
explain  the  cause  of  Alcibiades'  recall. 

It  was  usual  to  place  a  square  Uook  of  stone,  surmounted 
by  a  head  of  Mercury,  before  the  doors  of  temples  and 
houses  in  Athena,  a  reuo  of  more  simple  times  in  which  the 

Jireaenee  of  the  ^od  was  expected  to  guard  the  entrance 
rom  violence.  Of  these  Hermse,  as  they  wen  eallad,  ftraa 
the  Greek  name  of  the  god.  the  greater  part  were  defteeil 
in  mt  night  The  luxt  morning  anger  and  tumult  spread 
through  ^e  city.  The  act  was  gnwrally  heliered  to  bode  iU 
to  the  important  expedition  to  Sicily,  Uien  ia  preparatiaa ; 
it  was  even  thpug^  to  indioatri  a  duign  to  vmOafm  Ae 
dnnonaey.  Hign  NwardswaiaaffiuadfarBKyiBftnNttM 
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«oneinuiig  tha  guilty  penong  j  and  it  oame  to  liglit  that  a 
party  itf  tutoxieated  young  men  had  been  oonoeiWad  in  the 
mntutttion  of  a  few  statues  lome  tiine  bdbie.  AldlnadeB 
was  implieated  in  this  ohaive,  whieh.  hoverer,  was  eil- 
^xtXf  dutinet  from  the  act  wnich  had  siTen  such  alann  and 
oAfaiwe.  Bat  thiih  and  hU  other  irregufarities.  gave  a  colour 
to  the  accusation,  which  his  enemies  laboured  to  fix  on 
hira,  of  having  contrived  the  mutilation  of  the  Mercuries. 
He  came  forward  fteelf  and  eagerly  to  court  an  immediate 
trial,  urging  the  inexpediency  of  sending  out  any  man  in 
a  (»Rnmand  of  high  importance  with  such  a  ohaige  hanging 
over  hi*  head.  But  uie  oligarohal  party  at  present  pos* 
wesed  the  ear  of  the  people,  and  it  did  not  suit  their  pui> 
pose  either  to  grant  &is  reasonable  request,  or  to  deprive 
nim  of  the  command.  No  immediate  investigation  was 
made,  and  a  vote  was  obtained  that  he  should  proceed  on 
Uie  Toya^.  But  thd  asit&tion  was  kept  up^  and  rose  to  an 
CEXtnumbnary  fae^t  during  his  absence,  and  the  influ- 
anee  of  his  enemies  was  powerftal  enough  Co  piuouie  that 
deeree  of  recall  of  whieh  we  haVe  spoken.  Aleibiades  obevod 
tlie  summons,  uid  quitted  the  fleet  in  bis  own  trireme ;  but 
believing  that  his  death  was  resolved,  he  disappeared  at 
lliiirium  in  Italyj  in  company  wiUi  other  accusal  persons, 
and  betook  himself  flnt  to  Argos,  then  to  Sparta. 

By  the  injury  which  he  did  to  his  country  after  his  exile, 
Alcihiides  proved  how  much  he  might  have  done  for  her 
benefit,  had  the  command  of  her  yet  unbroken  resources 
been  continued  in  his  hands.  Restrained  by  no  principle 
of  patriotism  (a  feeling  not  very  common  in  Greece,  where 
no  party  hesitated  to  call  in  fbreign  arms  to  strengthen  their 
own  hands),  he  yet  felt  It  necessary,  in  offering  his  services 
and  counsels  to  Sparta,  to  make  some  apology  for  this  step, 
and,  aa  given  by  Thucydides,  It  is  a  very  lame  one : — *  I 
love  not  my  country  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having  lived 
in  ffitfety  in  it  Nor  do  t  tiiink  that  t  do  herein  go  against 
any  country  of  mine,  but  that  I  fhr  rather  seek  to  reeover 
the  country  I  have  not  And  heistruly  aloverof  hiaooun- 
trr,  not  tiiat  refhsetti  to  invade  Om  country  he  hath  wnng- 
ftuly  lost,  but  that  desires  so  much  to  be  In  it,  as  by  any 
means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  It' — (Thuoyd.,  vl. 
tS.)  The  vdue  of  his  services  was  soon  shown.  The  Athe- 
nians had  laid  siege  to  Syracuse,  and  it  seemed  pnbaUe  Aftt 
it  would  fell  into  their  hands.  But  at  his  suggestion  a 
X^icedflftmonian  forte  commanded  by  a  Spartan  general  was 
sent  to  Syracuse ;  and  in  consequence  Of  their  timely  aid 
the  besieging  fbrce  was  totally  destroyed.  He  also  advised 
attacking  the  Athenians  more  vigorously  at  homd,  and  at 
his  suggestion  Deceleia,  a  town  of  Attica,  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Athens,  was  fortified  and  permanently  occupied  by 
a  Lacedaemonian  garrison.  Hostile  and  ii^jurious  as  this 
ecaiduct  was,  his  professions  of  patriotism  probably  were  so 
fiu:  sincere,  tiiat  he  was  actuated  by  no  love  for  Sparta,  and 
no  hate  ft*  Athene  though  altogeUi«  careless  of  aU  na- 
tumal  or  individual  misfortune,  so  long  as  he  {ovmoted  his 
ovn  views  of  returninjif  home  in  power  and  authori^,  and 
not  as  An  arraigned  cnminal. 

It  was  ^e  general  beliof  of  Oreece,  that  tiie  maritime 
ascendency  (n  Athens  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  ruin  of 
the  Sicilian  armament.  The  Ionian  cities,  which  had  felt 
the  harshness  of  her  command,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained a  strong  oligftrcljal  party,  eagerly  seized  the  fevoui^ 
ible  opportunity  of  revolt  The  Persian  satraps,  or  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  on  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  were  also 
eager  to  crush  a  powet-  which,  in  addition  to  old  grudges, 
maintained  against  the  barbarians  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  many  valuable  Grecian  cities,  which  otherwise 
would  probably  have  passed  into  Persian  hftnda.  tt  so 
chanced  Oiat,  b.c.  412,  Tissapliemes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and 
Phamabazus,  satrap  of  the  Hellespontine  provinces,  both 
■ent  to  invite  the  sAiance  of  Sparta.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  the  intrigues  by  which  Aleibiades  caused  the  fohn^r 
to  be  pxefiBrred ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  sup- 
pmrt  Chios  and  Erytfarot  in  a  proposed  revolt.  The  usual 
snpiiienesB  of  the  Spartan  government  nearly  prevented 
this  important  blow  oeing  struck,  nor  would  the  design 
have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  activity  of  Aleibiades, 
1;^  whom  Chios,  Erythre,  Clazomenta,  "tecA,  and  Miletus 
were  induced  to  revolt  iirom  Athens,  and  a  treaty,  )Sy  no 
Beans  honourable  to  Sparta,  was  concluded  with  Tissa- 
phemes. 

In  the  annual  change  of  Spartas  magistrates  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  those  who  had  been  most  clo^y  connected  with 
Aleibiades  went  out     office,  and  were  succeeded  by  tha 


party  ofAcis,  one  of  the  leiffnlng  kinff%wliohadpeno  . 

reasons  fi«  looking  on  the  Athenian  remgeewith  no  frieno. 
eye.  [See  AexsiLAUs.]  The  connexion  with  Peies 
was  utteriy  repugnant  to  tilie  principles  of  Lycu^us's  ia 
stitutions ;  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty  with  Persia  we. 
highly  olgeetkmable;  and  in  addition  to  those  reasons  ft 
disliking  the  course  of  policy  suggested  by  Aleibiades,  ths» 
was  ground  to  suppose  that  he  who  had  been  so  rt»dy 
ruin  his  country,  would  not  scruple  to  betmy  tiie  ioteresi 
of  his  adopted  home,  and  there  was  something  like  a  cer 
tainty  that  he  would  betray  them  if  the  direction  of  aflfolr 
were  taken  out  of  his  hands.  To  prevent  this,  recourse  wa 
had  to  a  measure  not  unfrequent  in  Spartan  councils,  and 
the  Spartan  general  In  Asia  received  instructions  to  have 
Aleibiades  assassunated.  Aware  of  his  danger.  Aid 
biades  left  the  camp,  and  repaired  to  Tissaphemes.  iW 
bablv  it  was  his  aim  from  the  flnt  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent  interest  wiUi  .the  lattap,  so  as  to  make  himself 
the  channel  which  should  tun  Persian  at  pleasure 
into  the  tieasury  itf  Sparta  w  Athens,  and  thus  obtain 
sumeient  consequenee  to  prescribe  to  either  party  the  terms 
on  which  his  serviCTs  might  be  purchssed.  ft  was  with  tliU 
view  that  he  Rcomtoeuded  to  the  satrap  a  line  Ot  policy, 
which  should  give  no  decisive  advantoge  to  eithtt  oF  the 
contending  parties.  By  the  ruin  of  Amens  his  services 
would  become  useless  to  Sparto ;  \iy  the  rriiering  Athens 
from  the  of  Sparta  his  reslDntion  to  his  hoBie  would 
become  hopeless. 

The  exertions  of  Athens,  ever  since  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Sicily,  had  been  wonderftil,  and  her  success  propor- 
tionate ;  but  they  had  nearly  drained  her  treasury,  and  it 
seemed  Jmpoesible  to  hxAA  out  much  longer  against  Sparta, 
backed  by  the  wealth  of  Persia.  It  was  probably  die 
knowledge  of  this  which  guided  the  policy  of  Aleibiades, 
and  induced  him  to  hidd  out  hope  of  an  aUianee  with  Pet^ 
sia,  on  tomu  which  a  faw  years  sooner  would  have  beoi 
njeeted  with  seem,  llkeae  were,  his  own  restoration,  coa- 
pled  wM)  the  establlshmettt  of  oligarohy.  The  negotiatfesu 
was  commenced  with  the  citizens  in  the  Athenian  army, 
then  quartered  in  great  strength  at  Samos.  A  laivs  pro- 
portion of  the  trierarchs,  or  captains  of  ships,  wfao^  under  the 
Athenian  ^stem,  were  men  of  wealth,  were  fevourable  to  the 
change.  When  they  had  secured  a  decided  majori^  in  the 
army,  it  was  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  Atiiens,  to  ac- 
quaint the  people  with  the  proposals  of  Aleibiades,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  army  that  they  should  be  accepted.  The 
deputation  succeeded  In  recenetling  the  people  to  the 
change  with  singular  rapidity,  and  In  return  a  oodv  often 
commissioners  was  sent  out  to  treat  with  Alelbiaaei  and 
llesaphemes.  But  whether  tin  fortoer  tiiought  the  revo- 
lution tihus  brought  about  unfhTouraUe  to  Ms  private  views, 
or  that  he  found  H  ImpiMible  to  make  Tissa^ones  ftiUl 
the  expectetnms  of  assistaiice,lrhioh  In  W  held  out  as  the 
price  of  his  return,  he  so  managed  matters  that  the  com- 
missioners  broke  off  the  conflHience  in  anger,  eonvineed  diat 
at  all  events  Aleibiades  meant  nothing  friendly  to  them. 
Still  the  revolution  proceeded.  By  the  new  constitution, 
the  supreme  authority  was  vested  in  a  body  of  five  thousand 
select  citizens,  and  a  council  of  four  hundred  was  appointed 
to  supersede  the  old  council  of  five  hundred.  The  council 
was  nominated,  but  not  the  select  bedy.  No  one  dared  to 
complain,  fbt  the  practice  of  secret  murder  was  carried  to  a 
frightlbl  extent,  and  those  who  did  not  fsvour  the  govern- 
ment were  satisfied  to  lemain  quiet  when  they  saw  tile 
numbers  who  were  daily  slain  without  inquiry  or  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  magistrate.  But  in  the  absence  of  the 
leading  oligarchistft,  tine  temper  of  the  army  at  Samos 
changed.  Tbrsaybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  two  officett  of 
high  eharaetet,  but  subordinate  tank,  wevs  appointed 
to  mte  tiie  command ;  an  oath  of  adherence  to  wi  demo- 
cracy was  exacted  from  all,  and  as  the  general  assembly 
at  Athens  had  been  daMflved,  the  citizens  in  the  army  As- 
sumed the  snprem6  power,  and  considered  the  resolutions  of 
their  own  assembly  as  the  acte  of  the  commonwealth.  One 
of  their  first  measures  was  te  recall  Aleibiades,  and  Appoint 
him  their  ^neral.  In  &n  capacity  he  did  his  rounfry  the 
sign^  service  of  preventing  a  civil  war  between  the  oli- 
garchy at  home,  and  the  army,  who  were  on  the  point  of  sail- 
ing to  Athens  to  restore  the  old  constitntion  by  foroe.  Mean- 
while a  schism  had  arisen,  which  led  to  the  desired  event 
witiiout  contusion  or  bloodshed.  The  violent  oligarchista 
^rere  suspected,  and  with  good  reason,  of  a  plot  to  delfnr 
tite  city  into  tibe  hands  of  ib»  Pel[^^ite^^a^,a^{]L«M 
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medio  ophtAd  llie  auAiori^  (tf  die  five  thouBand  uunst 
the  finur  hundred ;  the  tvijxeme  anthoritf  was  vested  m  the 
former  body,  who  were  appointed  to  be  taken  from  such 
eitizena  upon  the  muster-roll  of  the  heavy-armed  foot  as  were 
then  in  Athenn ;  and  one  of  it^  first  acta  waa  to  decree  the 
restoration  of  AlcitHadea,  and  all  who  had  absented  them- 
eelves  from  Athena  on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  the 
Mercuries.  Thia  revolution  and  counter-revolution  were 
compriaed  in  the  year  411,  four  yean  after  the  recall  and 
condemnation  of  Alcibiadea. 

The  promises  of  Persian  assistance,  which  Alcibiadea  had 
made  so  confidently,  were  not  fulfilled.  Tiasaphemes  had 
learnt  so  much  from  his  wilycounaellor,  that  he  waa  as  un- 
willing to  break  entirely  with  the  Spartans,  as  formeriy 
wi^  £e  Athenians.  But  the  able  conduct  <£  AloiUades, 
seconded  by  Thrasybalus  and  I  hraayllus,  soon  brightened 
the  proapects  of  the  Atlienians.  At  C^ossema  (411)  the 
Peloponueaian  fleet  was  defeated ;  at  Abydos,  in  the  same 
year,  a  further  success  was  obtained ;  at  Cyzicus  (4 1 0)  a  atill 
more  brilliant  victory  was  gained,  in  which  every  ship  of 
the  Peloponnesiana  was  taken  or  destroyed.  In  the  two 
following  years  a  train  of  equally  important  auccessea  marked 
the  ability  with  which  tiie  Athenian  afiaira  were  conducted. 
Chalcedon,  Byzantium,  and  the  whole  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontiswere  regained  to  the  alliance  or  subjection  of  Athens; 
and  thus  the  control  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  power  of  levy- 
ing duties  on  all  ships  passing  the  straits,  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  revenue,  was  recovered.  Alcibiadea  had  hitherto 
abstained  from  visiting  Athena,  though  the  decree  against 
him  had  been  reversed  for  four  years.  He  now  jnooably 
thought  that  his  brilliant  successes  ensured  a  fitvouiable 
reception,  and  he  led  home  his  victorious  armament  in  407. 
He  was  received  with  distinguished  favour,  elected  com- 
mander in  chief,  with  a  new  title,  and  apparentiy  with 
greater  powers  than  diose  belon^ng  to  the  office  of  strate- 
gos,  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  people, 
by  conducting  ^e  annual  pnx^ssion  from  Athens  to  Eleusis, 
under  safeguard  of  the  army,  which  had  never  ventured  to 
traverse  the  country  since  the  establishment  of  a  Laconian 
garrison  in  Deceleia. 

After  staying  four  months  in  Athens,  he  returned  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  thought  that 
he  could  command  success  at  will,  and  grew  angry  that  no 
brilliant  success  immediately  waited  oh  his  arms.  The 
defeat  at  Notium,  where  his  second  in  command  gave  battle 
during  his  absence,  contrary  to  his  commands,  completed 
ttuoT  alienation.  He  was  superseded,  and  the  command 
Tested  in  a  board  of  ten.  It  is  not  said  that  any  steps  were 
taken  against  him,  but  he  evidentiy  thought  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  return  to  Athens,  and  retired  from  the  fleet  to  the 
Thracdan  Chersonese,  where  he  had  large  possessions.  Here 
the  history  of  his  public  life  ends,  and  ofhis  future  history  few 
certain  notices  are  preserved.  He  atill  resided  in  the  Cher- 
sonese in  405,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  defeat  of 
^gospotamoi,  which  he  foresaw  from  the  negligence  and  in- 
competence of  the  Atheniani commander;  but  his  inter- 
ference waa  disregarded.  Athens  was  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  Alcibiadea,  thinking  himself  no  lon^ 
aafo  in  toe  Chersonese,  retired  into  Bitiiynia,  with  the  in- 
tention, it  is  said  1^  Plutarch,  of  repairii^,  like  Tbemistocles, 
to  the  Persian  cour^  to  request  assistance  in  restoring 
the  independence  of  Athens.  During  his  abode  in  Asia, 
his  house  was  surrounded  and  set  on  fire  by  a  body  of  armed 
men.  They  dared  neither  enter  the  house,  nor  await  the 
assault  of  Alcibiadea,  supported  only  by  his  servants,  but 
overwhelmed  him  with  missile  weapons.  Ho  appears  to 
have  died  in  404,  being  then  at  least  forty-four  years  of 
age. 

The  intellectual  eminence  and  moral  depravity  of 
Alcibiades  are  alike  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 
His  conduct  however  subsequent  to  hia  recall  seems  to 
nave  been  unexceptionable ;  and  the  ingratitude  of  hia 
countrymen  was  justly  punished  by  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  rashness  and  petulance  of  his  youth  were  tempered  by 
experience,  and  his  measures  appear  to  have  been  equally 
vigorous  in  execution,  and  prudent  and  mature  in  concep- 
tion. Singularly  gifted  witti  the  faculty  of  adapting  him- 
self to  all  men,  it  was  observed  that,  when  at  Sparta,  he 
equalled  the  Spartans  in  austerity  of  manners ;  in  Asia 
lutpassed  the  pomp  of  the  Persians  themselves ;  and  he  is 
said,  by  Plutarch,  to  have  been  materially  indebted  to  hia 
powers  of  pleasisg  in  society,  which  were  such,  that '  no  man 
VM  ot  80  mllen  a  nature  bat  he  would  make  him  meny, 


nor  so  churlish  bat  he  would  make  him  gende.'  VaA  be 
been  snlBbed  to  retain  the  direction  of  the  ooansds  of 
Athens,  there  can  be  no  donbtbut  that  thetemporaiy  fUlcf 
that  city  would  have  been  long  delayed,  and  a  sbrong  pro- 
bability that  the  event  <tf  the  Peltqponneuan  warwould  hare 
been  altogetiier  diflbrent  (Thucydides ;  Plntarch,  Lffe  4^ 
Alcibiades.) 

AIX^OHOL.  This  word  is  probably  of  Arabic  origin, 
and  is  the  chemical  name  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  ardent 
spirit.  It  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbon,  not  obtainable  by  direct  chemical  action,  but  pro- 
duced by  the  vinous  fermentation,  during  which  the  elements 
separated  from  combination  re-unite  in  new  proportions  to 
fbrm  it  Alcohol  is  the  inttncicating  principle  of  beer,  wine, 
and  fermented  liquors  in  general ;  and  when  thw  are  sub- 
jected to  distillation,  Vq»  altxihol  and  a  oonnderable  guanti^ 
of  water  are  vaporized  and  condensed  tt^ether.  Tba  dis- 
tilled products  have  different  names  and  properties  aeoordioK 
to  the  substances  yielding  them :  thus,  brandy  is  obtained 
from  the  fermented  and  distilled  juice  of  the  grape;  rum 
from  that  of  the  sugarcane ;  whiskey,  and  what  is  termed 
spirit  Of  wine,  are  usually  obtained  from  barley,  which  is 
generally  malted  previously  to  fermentation. 

On  account  of  the  chemical  affinity  existing  between  al- 
cohol and  water,  it  is  not  poaaible  to  obtain  the  former  free 
from  the  latter  by  simple  distillation,  though  frequently 
repeated ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  product  is  never  less 
than  0'825,  and  the  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  commerce  and 
of  the  London  Pharmaeopaia  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*835. 

It  will  be  more  particularly  mentioned  under  Fermrnta- 
TiON,  that  sugar,  during  its  operation,  is  decompoaed,  and 
that  its  elements,  which  are  tibte  same  as  those  of  alcohol, 
combine  to  form  two  new  compounds,  viz.,  alcohol,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  which  remains  in  the  fermented  liquor,  and 
carbonic  add,  which  is  mostly  evolved  in  the  state  of  gas. 
Sugar  is  composed  of  twelve  atoms  or  eaoivslents  of  each  of 
its  constituent  elements,  and  when  it  is  fennented,  the  wholo 
of  the  hydrogen  comloneswith  two-tbirds  of  die  carbon  and 
one-third  of  the  oxygen,  and  with  them  forms  alcohol, 
while  the  remaining  atoms  of  carbon  and  oxvgen  unite  to 
produce  cartxmic  acid.  The  following  table  wiU  render  these 
changes  more  inteUigiUe  [Dxstilutioi)]  : — 

1  atom  sugar  (^pe)  containa  CuH„Obp  and  dnxing  ft^ 
mentation  passes  mtCH— 

atom  alccdiol,        .        .  C^HfO, 
WW..  C.H,0, 
*    carbonic  add, .  .GO, 
...         c  o! 

0  o; 

»  V     .        .  CO. 

3o  that  one  atom  of  sugar  passes  by  fermottation  into  two 
atoms  of  alcohol  and  four  atoms  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
above  formula  for  alcohol  C-H,0„  may  be  more  correctly 
written  CfHgO,  HO,  which  ^presents  alcohol  as  the 
hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyle  [Athbr].  This  is  obtdtOg 
aleohel,  and  many  processes  have  been  suggested  tvr  its  pre- 
paration. Accoraing  to  M.  Soammeiing.  the  water  may  be 
entirely  separated  from  alcohol  by  the  following  ^nrocess  z — 
Put  the  spirit  into  an  ox's  bladder  coated  with  isinjzrlas,  and 
expose  it  to  a  temperature  of  106°  to  120°;  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  ia  moistened  by  the  water  of  the  apirit,  and  whilst 
tlie  exterior  coat  dries,  fresh  portiona  of  water  continue  to 
penetrate  the  bladder,  and  to  evaporate  from  its  eurfeee,  while 
but  little  of  the  alcohol  escapes  with  it.  Spirit  put  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  tied  over  with  bladder,  saffisra  a 
aimilar  evaporation  of  the  water  and  concentration  of  ^e 
alcohol.  Geiger  and  Planiuva  assert,  however,  that  the 
remaining  alcohol  atill  retains  three  per  cent,  of  water. 
Pajot  Deecharmes  proposed  to  place  spirit  in  a  flat  veasd. 
beside  fragments  u  chloride  oi  calcium  under  a  closed 
receiver ;  the  ur  contained  in  this  soon  becomes  loaded  with 
the  vapour  rising  from  the  sjnritQoas  liquor,  the  salt  com- 
bines with  it,  and  the  alcohol  is  gradnally  concentrated; 
some,  however,  is  lost,  beiitg  vaporiaed  and  condensed  wkh 
the  water.   Berzelius,  TToxtS  de  Chimie,  t.  Ti.  448. 

Dr.  Graham  proposed  a  proceaa  upon  a  similar  prindple, 
viz.,  that  of  pladng  a  dballow  vessel  of  spirit  over  anouer 
containing  coarsely  powdered  Ume,  under  a  beD-glaas,  npon 
the  plate  of  an  air-pnmp ;  the  air  ia<e^iwirtgd  tiMfte  aloohol 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOO^J  IL 
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b^faiB  to  boil,  and  the  lime  abenlH  flie  mtar  taiSjotHM 
vapour  which  rises.  If  solphoric  add  be  mbstitated  for 
lime,  then  both  tiie  water  and  sinric  evaporate,  aikt  aze 
totally  abeorbed.   £iin.  PkU.  Trati$^  18S8. 

AluioQgh  these  are  curious  processes,  yet  they  are  scarcely 
applicable  on  an  extendive  «cale.  The  Met  methods  depend 
upon  adding:  to  the  spirit  some  substance  which  has  affinity 
£>r  the  water,  and  none  or  but  Uttle  for  the  alcohol ;  thus  car- 
bonate of  potash  is  a  dehqnescent  salt,  and  has  consequently 
l^cat  affinity  for  water,  but  unlike  moet  salts  of  this  descrip- 
tion,  it  has  no  affinity  for  alcohol,  and  is  totally  insoluble  in 
it.  When,  then,  dir  carbonate  of  potash  in  powder  is  put 
into  rectified  spiiit-oi-wine  of  specific  g^vity  0*835,  the  water 
which  it  contains  diasolTea  the  alkaline  mlt,  and  fbrma  a 
denae  aolution,  on  which  the  alcohol  floats— not,  however, 
qnite  free  firom  wattf,  for  when  separated  and  distilled,  its 
qiedfic  OTavity  is  reduced  Mily  to  0*816,  and  thorofbre  it 
retains  about  live  per  cent,  of  water. 

Caustic  potash,  having^  s^  greater  affinity  for  water  than 
the  carbonate,  has  been  recommended  to  be  substituted  for 
it ;  but  it  appears  to  alter  the  properties  of  the  alcohol  to  a 
certain  extent.  Lime  also  has  been  used ;  it  is  to  be  pow- 
dered, mixed  with  the  spirit,  and  put  into  a  stopped  bottle, 
and  occasionally  shaken  for  ^ree  or  four  days ;  after  which 
file  dear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  cautiously  distilled. 

Chloride  of  caldum  (sometimes  called  dry  muriate  of 
lime),  which  has  been  fused  so  as  to  render  it  free  from 
water,  is  an  extremely  dehquescent  salt,  and  is  more  power- 
fill  than  most  substances  in  separating  water  from  alcohol. 
Mix  equal  wei^ts  of  spirit,  ana  ineces  of  the  fused  chloride 
m  astopped  bottle;  wnen  the  salt  is  dissolred,  pour  off  the 
dear  aolution  into  a  diatilling  apparatus,  ood  continue  the 
operation  until  the  product  is  equal  to  half  the  bulk  ot  the 
ipirit  employed.  If  the  distillation  be  properly  ccmducted, 
the  alcohol  obtained  is  perfectly  free  from  water,  and  has  the 
following  properties.  It  is  a  hmpid,  colourless  liquid,  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  hot  pungent  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  0-791  at  68°,  or  0*794  at  60°.  It  has  never  been 
frozen,  although  it  thickened  a  httle  when  exposed  by 
Faraday  to  166°  below  zero,  or  198°  bdow  the  freezing-point 
of  water.  It  is  extremdy  volatile,  produdng  coneiderable 
cold  during  evaporation ;  the  degree  of  cold  is  proportional 
to  its  purity.  Heat  expands  alcdiol  in  a  greater  degree  than 
it  does  water,  for  100,000  volumes  become  104,168  by  being 
heated  from  38°  to  100°;  whereas  an  equal  bulk  water 
heated  to  the  same  de^«  is  increased  only  to  10(^908. 
Under  the  average  atmospheric  pressure,  alcohol  boils  at 
abont  173°,  bat  in  the  vacuum  oi  the  air-pump,  ebulHtion 
occurs  at  60°,  and  even  bdow  it.  In  bfKX)ming  vapour, 
alcohol  abeorbs  only  0*436  of  the  heat  required  to  evajiorate 
an  equal  wdght  of  water ;  and  according  to  Gay-Lossao 
{Ann.  de  CMm.  et  de  Pkys.  xv.),  the  density  of  the  vapour 
of  anhydrous  (waterless)  alcohol,  compared  with  that  of 
atmoepfaeric  air,  is  as  1613  to  1000.  When  the  vapour  of 
alcohol  is  strongly  heated,  as  by  behig  passed  through  a  red- 
hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  and  there  are  obtained 
eartra retted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  cbarooal.  Alcohol,  and  the  vapour  arising  from  it,  are 
extremely  inflammable ;  it  bams  with  a  lambent  flame,  the 
edoar  of  which  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  alcohd ; 
the  blue  tint  prevaOa  when  it  is  strong,  and  the  ydlow  when 
weak.  Although  the  flame  of  alcohol  yields  Imt  little  light, 
its  heat  is  intense;  it  barns  wltiiout  any  smoke,  and  the  only 
IKOdncts  of  the  combustion,  under  common  circumstances, 
are  water  and  carbonic  acid.  When,  however,  alcohd  is 
burned  in  the  lamp  without  flame,  in  the  wick  of  which  a 
platina  wire  is  kept  ignited,  then  lampie  aeid  is  produced, 
which  ia  also  known  as  aeetylous  vai  aldehydie  acids,  and 
contains  resinous  matter,  to  which  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  are  owing.  There  are  several  substances  which 
communicate  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol :  boradc  add 
and  cupreous  salts  impart  green;  berytic  salts,  veUow;  and 
the  aalts  of  atrontia,  an  intense  and  baiutiful  red  wlour. 

Alcohol  may  be  fired  by  tiie  electric  spark,  which  when 
passed  timmgh  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  and  oxygen 
gas,  causes  it  to  take  fire  and  explode  violently.  The  vapour 
m  alcohol  requires  three  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas  to 
be  perfectly  burned,  and  it  then  yields  water  and  twice  its 
volume  of  carbonic  add  gas;  theoretically,  46  parts  of 
alediol  =  1  atom,  should  yield  54  parts  =  3  atoms  of  water ; 
hat  aoomrding  to  Saussure,  a  larger  quantity  is  obtained. 

At  h>w  temperatures,  alcohol  aufleirs  bat  little  change  by 
aifuw  to  the  air ;  the  portioa  which  does  not  evaponte  is 
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mdend  weaker  1^  atbacting  water,  and  it  absorbs  at  the 
same  time  some  air.  Aoooroing  to  Sauaeure,  alcohol  and 
water  take  up  similar  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but 
the  former  fluid  dissolves  0*1625  of  its  volume  of  oxjgen, 
while  water  takes  np  only  0*065 ;  it  is  on  this  account  that 
there  is  always  a  ^ght  disengagement  of  gaa  when  these 
hquids  are  nuxedj  part  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  spirit 
being  expelled  by  the  water. 

^cobd  has  great  affinity  for,  and  readily  mixes  witii 
water  in  all  proportions,  and  during  their  combination  heat 
is  exdted :  if,  for  example,  equal  measures  of  water  and  of 
alcohol  of  spedflc  gravit;^  0  825,  both  at  50°,  be  suddenhr 
mixed,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  70°,  and  ^e  sped& 
gravity  of  the  mixture  when  cooled  exceeds  its  calculated 
density ;  if^  however,  the  alcohol  be  weak,  then,  althoc^ 
heat  is  excited,  &e  mean  denai^  is  dimini^ed. 

The  following;  table  by  Dr.  Stad,  shows  the  quantity 
absolute  alobhol  m'mixtures  itfaloohol  and  water  trfdifliBrant 
dendties  at  Gtf*  ^— 


loohoL 
100 

aitwM, 

0-79460 

60  . 

0*89618 

95  . 

.     .  0*80760 

65  . 

.     .  0-90666 

90  . 

.  0*82106 

60  . 

0-91791 

86  . 

.     .  0-83499 

45  . 

.     .  0-92877 

80  . 

.  0*84787 

40  . 

0-98916 

76  . 

.     .  0*85975 

35  . 

.     .  0-94876 

70  . 

.  0-87172 

30  . 

.  0-9S74S 

66  . 

.  0-88354 

25  . 

.  0*96^1 

Many  processes  have  been  followed  for  the  purpose  ot 
ascertaining  the  proportion  of  absolute  alcohol  in  any  mixtnn 
<^  it  and  water.  The  first  me&od  resorted  to  was  a  very 
simple,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  rude  one.  Some  g^un- 
powder  was  covered  over  by  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  and  the  latter  ignited.  Ii  the  s|drit  was 
above  proof,  then  at  the  end  of  the  combnstitai;  the  gun- 
powder was  dry,  and  took  iire;  but  if  the  spirit  was  mUmo 
proof,  then  when  it  ceased  to  bum,  it  left  the  powder  wet 
with  the  water  it  contained,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was 
no  explodon.  The  moet  correct  process  of  determining  the 
strength  of  a  lii^uid,  is  to  wdgh  it  against  an  equd  btuk  of 
water.  What  is  now  called  proqf-^nrit,  ia  a  mixture  of 
nearly  equal  wdghts  of  alcohu  and  water,  and  its  density 
or  spedfiB  gravi^  at  62°  ahoold  be  0-92,  ranking  water  at 
1-00 ;  that  18  to  say,  a  vessd  which  when  filled  with  water 
would  contain  100  grains  of  it,  when  filled  witii  proof-e^t 
would  hold  only  92  grains.  A  hvdroaeter^HUi  instrument 
with  a  wdghted  bulb  and  long  index  attached— serves  aa  the 
most  convenient  guide  to  the  excise-officer ;  as  by  noticing 
the  depth  to  which  the  bulb  sinks  in  the  liquid,  he  can  at 
once  read  off  the  strength.   [See  HmROMBrBB.] 

Alcohol  ia  capable  of  diMolviug  the  resins,  and  many 
similar  bodies  upon  which  water  has  no  action ;  hence  its 
use  in  varnish-making.  With  the  fixed  oils,  except  castor 
oil,  it  does  not  readiw'  unite ;  but  it  dissolves  the  essential 
oils  and  camphor  witn  great  ftdlity,  and  hence  its  use  ia 
pharmacy  and,  perfumery.  Some  substances  which  are 
soluble  in  Wbter  are  predpitated  from  it  by  aln^ol — ffum, 
for  example^  while  on  the  (rther  hand,  water  pradpitatei 
rednooB  bodies  from  sdution  in  alcbhid.  Alcohol  combines 
with  sulphur  and  phoephoma,  but  not  with  the  earths  nor 
their  carbonates :  it  disscdvea  sugar,  soap,  the  oxalic,  tartaric, 
gaUiCj  benzoic,  and  some  other  adds.  Alcohol  is  largely 
used  in  the  reparation  of  various  kinds  of  «ther,  as  alr»dy 
described.  The  results  of  its  action  with  sulphuric  add  are 
veiy  di&rent  according  to  circnmstances :  thusj  by  varying 
the  proportions,  we  may  procure  sulphovinic  add,  Bulphunc 
ether,  or  olefiant  gas.  As  it  remains  floid  at  the  lowest 
temperatures,  it  is  advantageously  employed  in  tilling  tber- 
mometer  tubes,  in  experiments  on  artiSdal  cold ;  its  anti* 
septic  properties  are  great,  and  hence  its  use  in  preserving 
anatomical  preparations ;  on  account  of  its  ready  inflamma* 
bility,  the  pun^,  and  the  intense  heat  of  ita  flame,  it  is 
convenientiy,  but  not  econtanically,  employed  in  fihemical 
lamps,  uausdly  termed  spirtt-Iofl^. 

It  readily  dissolves  ammonia^  gas ;  and  as  the  caustic 
alkahes,  potash  and  soda,  are  taken  up  in  large  quantity 
by  alcohol,  and  as  it  does  not  dissolve  tbeir  usual  unpurities, 
the  solution,  by  distillation,  yields  these  alkalies  in  a  state 
of  great  purity.  In  chemicaJ  investigations,  it  ia  frequent^ 
employed  to  separate  various  salts,  both  of  which  are  soluble 
in  wattsr,  and  only  one  in  alcohol :  thus  sesrwater  contains 
both  nilphata  ana  mmiate  of  magnesia ;  and  tiie  ktt*  «4f 
D,gitize^VjjCJ(^glL 
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htiDg  BolaUe  in  aloofad,  H  aflbrds  a  ready  meAnd  of 
aepontion. 

The  many  different  Hqnoni  bo  largely  used  in  this  and 
tlQa.tr  coantnes,  and  which  poeseflfl  intoxicatiDg  properties, 
eontun  alcduj  in  greater  or  lesa  qnsatity  aa  a  neceBsai; 
eonstitaent.  The  propoition  of  alcohol,  4t  measure,  con- 
tained in  100  parts  of  the  better  known  spirits,  wines,  and 
molt  lienors,  u  given  in  the  following  table.  The  numbers 
Are  those  obtained  by  Professors  Braode  and  Christaaon 


Hook,     .      .   »*08  *?. 
Oooseheny,    .  11*64 

Orange,      .      il'SS  .. 
Tokay,    .       .  9-88 
Elder,        .  919 

Claret,    .      .     ..  7*7t 

Cider,  .       .        7'64  .. 

Perry,    .      .     TM  .. 

Al'e  (Burton),        8-88  . . 

-    Lond.  f  Edin.)  6-20  . . 
«F      V  (Dor- 

diester),    ,      5-56  .. 

Ale,  Lond.  average,  6*87  . . 

Brown  Stout,   .    6-60  . . 
Porter,  London, 

aTeragfl^   .       4*20  6*86 

Small  Beer,  Lond.  1*20  . . 


 CMitl- 

Gin,  .  .  B7*«0  .. 
Whisky,  Scotch,  64-83    . . 

«      Irish,    fi8'90  .. 
Rvm^     .      .   88*68  .. 
Brandy.      .  68*89 
Port  Wine,     .   18*08  16-fO 
Madeira,  ss-s?  16*49 

»       Cape,     20-51     . . 

•       Bed,      20-35  .. 
Sherry,  average,  19*17  15*04 
Grape  Wine,      18*11    . . 
HenuitBgB,  White  17*48    . . 
Madeira  Malm- 
sey,       .        16*40  12*86 
Burgundy,     .  14*57 
Champegae,       13-81    . . 
Hemutage,  Red,  12*83    . . 

The  proportion  of  alcohol  in  any  of  the  above  liquids  can- 
not be  correctly  ascertained  by  the  simple  use  of  the  hydro- 
meter. The  presence  of  saccharine,  extractive  and  colouring 
matters,  often  ixaudulently  added,  give  the  fluid  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  and  thereby  diminish  its  apparmt  alconoUe 
strength.  In  sndi  circiimstances,  the  liquid  must  be  distilled 
in  a  retort  or  tube  i^paratos,  bo  arranged  that  none  of  the 
alcohol  wUl  escape.  Aboat  one-half  of  ^e  original  volume 
is  distilled  over,  and  its  specific  gravity  beine  taken,  a 
simple  calculation  will  determine  the  strength  of  the  liquet 
under  examinotion. 
ALCORAN,  or  ALKORAN.  [See  Koraw.] 
AJXOVE.  This  term  is  found  in  most  of  the  modem 
Buropean  lEmguages,  and  is  similarly  f4>plied  throughout  to 
a  recess  in  a  room  intended  fbr  a  bed,  or  in  which  a  bed  may 
be  placed.  It  is  not,  however,  necesaarily  restricted  to  Uiis 
meaning;  and  in  England,  where  such  recesses  are  not 
■0  common  in  bed-chambera  as  they  are  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  Spain  and  France,  alcove  is  applied 
to  a  similar  recess  in  a  room  of  any  kind,  and  yet  more  com- 
monly to  an  ornamental  covered  garden-seat.  What,  indeed, 
in  an  ecolaaiastical  or  publie  tim  strueture  would  be  deno- 
minated a  trifaoDi^  or  an  ftpais,  is  In  donaatie  edifices  called 
an  alcove. 

Tba  term  is  originally  from  the  Arahie  language,  in  which 
It  meanfl,  simple  the  cave,  hollow,  or  recess ;  and  it  passed 
into  the  other  European  languages  Hmmgh  the  Spanish, 
which  arquired  it  during  the  ocoupatiDD  of  a  part  of  Spun 
by  the  Artiba. 

AlXUIN,  or,  as  he  called  himself  In  Latin,  Flaocas 
Albinus,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  persons  of  the 
eighth  oantuTT.   He  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  the 

C7S5,  and  probably  in  the  dty  <^  York  or  lite  neigh- 
hood,  though  some  authorities  make  him  a  native  of 
Scotland.  He  talis  us  himself,  he  received  hu  edun^on 
at  York,  where  he  had  successively  fbr  his  masters  Egbert 
«nd  Blbm,  who  were  aftwwscds  successively  archbisbi^  of 
that  sea.  He  there  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
irume.  tnd  some  acqnauitanoe  alao,  itwould  qipeer,  with  the 
Gtesk  and  the  Hebnw.  He  afterwaxda  became  himaelf  mas- 
ter of  the  sehool,  and  taiwht  w^  mui^  raoutation.  ^  ma 
also  af^inted  keeper  ^  library  which  Egbert  hed  Ibvoded 
in  tu  cathedral ;  dt  the  eontents  of  wfaidi  he  has  jpvan 
tlB  a  minute  and  curfons  account  in  one  of  hia  poena.  Being 
equally  eminent  fbr  piety  as  for  leaning,  he  woa  likewise 
ndained  a  deacon  of  the  cathedral ;  and  we  may  mention 
here,  that  through  modesty,  as  is  stated,  he  never  aAenrards 
would  acerot  of  any  higher  rank  in  the  priesthood.  Having 
been  sent  by  Elbert's  suoccflsor,  Banbalde,  to  RaaA  to  pro- 
eure  fer  him  the  pallium,  Alculn  on  his  return  paased 
through  Parma,  where  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  then  was. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  emperor  he  ODnsented,  as  soon  as  fad 
ihoiddhavB  executed  his  mission,  to  come  to  Franoa }  and 
MWwBp^  in  tile  same  year,  (78«,)  he  proceeded  to  that 
eountay.  thm  «ftfr  liie  aniHl,  hia  patxm  bestowed  i^on 


Urn  the  alibey*  of  FsRlteBi  In  ttad  GMiwIa,  and  or  St  tottp 

at  Ttotea,  and  tl»  little  monailerv  of  St  Josae  in  Foothien. 
But  the  principal  oeenpatitni  of  Aleuin  was  u  a  pnUir 
teaeber  of^ what  was  ihm  eaUed  Oe  Mum  fciMfe,  or  enthe 
Dirde  of  human  learning.  In  this  eapamty  he  was  fiequendy 
honoured  with  the  attendance  at  his  lessons  of  the  emperor 
himself,  his  diildren,  and  the  lords  of  the  court  The  |daoe 
where  he  principaUy  taught  was,  probably,  AiZ-la-Chapelle^ 
which  was  the  chief  lendenoe  of  the  emperor.  The  aehool 
thus  established  by  Alcuin  is  considered  hy  French  anti- 
quaries as  the  eenn  from  which  the  University  of  Paris  ori- 
ginated ;  and  me  example  and  exertions  of  thit  Ibreigner 
were  undoubtedly  mainly  instrumental  ii  rekindling  in 
the  country  ofliis  adoption  the  extinguished  dght  of  science 
and  literature.  Much  of  Alcuin's  time  was  also  occupied 
in  theological  controversy,  and  other  labours  connected 
with  his  clerical  callins^  In  796,  on  the  death  of  Ithier, 
abbot  of  St  Martin  of  Taura,  the  emperw  gave  hhn  that 
abbey  also;  and  some  time  after,  having  obtained  leave  to 
retire  from  court,  he  established  a  school  here,  which  soon 
became  greatly  celebrated.  In  his  old  age  Alcuin  gave 
himself  up  almost  exclusively  to  theological  studies ;  and 
besides  composing  many  treatises  in  that  department, 
copied  with  bis  own  hand  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  introducing  numerous  corrections  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. This  edition  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  standard, 
and  many  transcripts  were  made  from  it  There  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  8t 
Philip  of  Ncri,  at  Rome,  a  Bible,  which  is  believed  to  be, 
as  some  verses  written  on  it  state,  a  copy  giren  by^  Aleujn 
to  Charlemagne.  Alcuin  died  on  the  19th  of  May,  804,  and 
was  buried  in  the  chiirch  of  St.  Martin.  Over  his  remains 
was  inscribed*  on  a  pUte  of  copper,  an  epitaph  eompond  by 
himselfi  of  which  the  fbUowing  are  two  mtiie  lines: 

Quod  nnne  M,  ftumn.  fhaiofiu  In  oibe,  vtotnr  i 
K  qvod  nua  ft|»  nui,  tnqnt  (Manis  arit. 

Of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  several  have  been  printed  sepa- 
rately, both  in  France  and  England ;  but  the  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works  was  that  published  at  Paris  in  1617,  by 
Andri  DuchSsne,  (Andreas  Quercetanus.)  in  one  volume, 
folio.  A  much  more  complete  edition,  however,  appeared 
at  Ratisbon,  In  tWo  volumes,  foUo,  in  1777,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  M.  Froben,  the  Prince  Abbot  of  Ratisbon. 
It  contains  many  pieces  which  had  never  befbre  been  pub- 
lished, but  which  were  found  in  manuscript  in  the  libraries 
of  Franoe,  England,  and  Italy. 

AtCYONll).£,  a  group  of  Asteroid  XoophyteSj  inckdiiK 

tie  fenera  Al^tnitm  of  Xonnnus,  and  the  SafeodMOym  of 
orbies. 

A.  DifiUatum,  often  described  under  the  generic  names  of 
Lebulana  and  Cjy^&mtam,  is  a  very  common  marine  polyne, 
which  may  be  round  almost  everywhere — on  stones,  shul^ 
and  ether  hard  tubetanees,  benieath  low-watn  marie  at 
•pringi-tidflSf  and  in  the  deqper  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
latter  situatiim  it  ifl  very  abundant,  and  also  in  localities 
where  shelter  and  security  are  afforded  by  rocks  from  exces- 
sive light,  from  the  sweep  of  currents,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  wavea.  It  presents  most  commonly  the  fonn  of  conical 
cylindrical  lobes,  or  potypidoms,  and  these  bear  sometimee  so 
striking  a  resemblam»  to  the  hiunan  feet  and  fingers,  as  to 
have  suggested  the  well-known,  but  rather  diBaereeable, 
appellation  of  the  '  l)ead-man'8-huids,'  or  the  '  Dead-man's- 
toes;'  while  others  again,  from  an  analogous  association, 
have  employed  the  not  less  characteristic  term  of  '  Cow's- 
paps.'  The  poljpidom  varies  in  colour,  bdng  either  of  a 
dull  white,  tinged  with  pink,  or,  as  we  nave  more  nsnalfy 
seen  it,  of  a  bright  orange  hue,  contrasting  venr  strongly 
with  tiie  little  polypes  scattered  on  the  surface,  which  are  oif 
a  semi-tnuuparent  pearly  whiteness.  The  polypes  exhibit 
eight  tentacula ;  these  are  shorty  finga-shaped,  and  ciliated 
at  iha  margins.  The  body  is  enclosed  in  a  membraneous 
investment,  representing  the  integument,  and  from  it  there 
paj^ea  off  to  the  intenor  eig^ht  2old6  or  septa,  which,  as  in 
actinia,  divide  tiie  body  info  a  corresponding  number  of 
compartments.  The  orfll  and  stomachal  cavities  communi- 
cate, or,  in  fact,  are  «)ntinuous  with  numerous  anastomosing 
water-canals,  which  traverse  the  tough,  fleshy,  and  fibrous 
mass  of  the  polypidom,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  fibrous 
matrix  of  the  lobes,  there  are  a  number  of  lozenge^aped 
cavities,  containing  a  quantity  of  irregular  crystalline 
spicules;  these  &nn  a  aortof  ruumentaryaEdeton,and  give 
stoength  and  support  to  the  gennal  mass.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  mnuner,  tofee^Kf^ 
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ofti;  than  o*a  ba  Neairifh  tiw  naked  eya,  and  look  Vlkt 
micrate  fimas  of  white  aand:  ultimately,  they  acquire  • 
scarlet  tmt,  make  their  escape  hv  the  mouthy  and  by  means 
of  cilia,  move  actively  and  freely  about  in  the  water,  l^ua 
ree^hUng  the  locomotire  gemmulee  of  sponges  in  their 
eirlieat  stegea  of  existence. 

A.  Ghmeraitm;  thia  is  a  species  described  by  Mr. 
HassaU.  It  has  a  large  and  im^rularly  shaped  jK>l;^pidom, 
and  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  coloar;  out  m  its  internal 
rtructantl  arrangements  very  'closel^  resembles  the  last 
^lecies.  Jt  was  origiiially  found  in  Dublin  Ba^,  and 
has  since  been  fre^uao^y  aradg«d  hy  Mr.  GoQch  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall. 

Of  the  geQus  8ivnodiciifo»t  only  one  species  has  at  present 
been  detected ;  and  to  this  Professor  Vorbe^  has  given  the 
name  &  Caimata.  la  this  zoophyte  the  polypes  are  uni- 
aetia^  and  the  polypidoms  form  a  atoloii-like  net-wtni  of 
individiwls. 

AJ4)B0BOUQU, « town  in  the  Veak  Riding  of  Yorit- 
ahire,  in  the  parish  of  AldboNni|^  and  wapsntake  of  Clare, 
on  the  Ure,  16  miles  N,W.  frontVork ;  disrranohised  by  the 
Befinm  BUI )  population  in  iSM,  638 ;  of  the  pariah,  243S. 
Aldbnoqgh  ia  a  place  of  great  anti^iQity.  and  has  bemi  sop* 
poaad  by  some  to  have  be«t  the  capital  of  the  Brigastos,  the 
moat  powar:^  of  the  natioua  of  Britain  before  the  conquest 
of  that  peofds  by  the  Romans-  But  however  this  be,  the 
remwns,  which  attest  the  ^nner  greatness  of  the  place,  go 
DO  higher  than  the  Boman  (^minion.  Under  that  pea{M^ 
AJdhevoogh  had  the  name  of  Isuriumi  which  it  leal  qpra 
the  iuTamon  of  the  Saxons,  who  gave  it  the  appellation  of 
Ald-bni^h  (Old  Boroagh  or  Town)-  The  ancient  walls  are 
slated  'Dnke  {Hist,  and  A»ti^.  qf  Fori)  to  have  been 
aho«i  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  enoloaipg  a  space 
neariy  square.  Many  Be«aan  antiquities  haw  heaa  dog  qf^ 
inehitting  eoins,  signets,  pieces  of  urns,  &o. :  and  there  have 
been  hmd  the  nmains  of  aqueducts,  cot  in  neat  stones 
and  Mwed  wil^  Roman  tile,  and  ef  a  tem^  built  on 
iriut  ia  called  the  Borough  Hill ;  also  several  Mosaic 
pavements.  The  reniaias  m  Isurium  have  served  for  the 
naTemants  and  the  walk  of  outbuildings,  both  in  Ald- 
aorooi^  and  Borougfabridge;  whi^  latter  plac^  aboat  half 
n  mile  to  the  west  of  the  fwqiArf  xose  oa  its  deoUne.  [See 

BOBOnOHBRIDGE.] 

Three  ranarkahte  obelishs  are  yet  remaining  to  the  west 
of  Bonmdibridge,  and  are  thereTore  nearer  to  it  than  to 
AUbnaqnj  hut  thi^  are  connected  in  their  origin  with 
buimn.  .utiqnarieB  do  not  agree  whether  tiufv  are  British 
or  R(Hnan  monuments.  They  are  nlgaily  called  the  Devil's 
Arrows,  and  are  rough  hlowa  of  coarse  rsg-stooe.  Hie 
asiddle  one  is  aboiTc  ao  ftst  from  the  (op  to  the  bast^  whieh 
m  t  feet  below  the  snrfiue. 

ALDEBURGH,  or  ALBBOROUGH,  a  market-town  in 
the  Pkme^te  hundred,  Snlfclk,  86  miles  E.N.E. 
I^wioh,  between  the  sea  and  the  estuair  of  the  river  Aide, 
inlh  a  population  in  1861  of  1637.  Aldboroi^h  was  once  a 
town  of  considerable  importance,  but  has  b«en  reduced  by 
the  sAcroaehments  of  toe  sea,  which  has  washed  away 
the  inarketj>lace  onA  a  whole  street  during  the  last 
eortnry.  llie  church,  which  is  a  well-known  sot-mark, 
was  in  1060  id>ont  ten  times  farther  from  the  sea  than 
Mjment.  Aldborough  was  diafranohised  by  the  Reform 
BQl.  The  town  is  much  hohabited  by  flshermen,  pilots, 
and  other  seaftring  people.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
BUHit  naorted  to  as  a  badiinBr-^ace,  and,  in  orasequence, 
is  in  a  tfirivhig  oonditim.  utabbe  the  poet  was  a  native 
«f  this  town. 

ALDE'BARAN,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  hrge  and  bright 
alar  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  m  modem  catalogues 
M  Tanri,  sitoated  in  the  eye  of  the  constellation  Taurus, 
whence  it  is  called  also  by  the  Arabs  Am  al  Thatcr,  the 
Bull's-eye.  It  is  the  bright  star  In  the  group  of  five,  known 
hy  the  name  of  the  Htadbs,  on  which  account  it  is  called 
1^  Ptolemy  t  >M/»rgn  rS*  'T£tti.  Its  light  is  rathei  reddish, 
and,  ^Kiut  twenty  years  ago,  its  apparent  projectlDn  on  Ihe 
£sk  of  the  moon,  sometimes  for  nearlr  three  seconds  of  time, 
when  occulted  by  that  body,  attractea  great  attention.— [See 
Oecox.TATRiH.]  It  is  taiify  found  in  the  heavens  by  the 
Mkiwhig  direcnons : — If  a  line  be  drawn  through  the  three 
eiBiapununis  stars  forming  the  belt  of  Orion,  towards  the 
J^eaa,  H  passes  jnst  below  Aldebaran  and  the  Hyades ;  If 
finaimb  thefutj  it  paases  thnragh  Sinus,  which  is  about  &ie 
aams  distanoe  from  the  belt  asAjdeberan.  ^^is  ia  shown  in 
th«  fbUowii^  diagxam 
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8>tri|ns.  ■  « 


OWvatlens  made  <m  Aldebaran  'abeui  SOOO  years  ago 
led  Halley  to  Infer  what  Is  now  known  as  the  propw  motioD 
Oat  and  odter  fixed  stars.   We  eobjoin  its  nght  Mftwiann 
and  declination  for  January  I,  ISOO  and  1854. 

IMs.  .  i  ^aoenslQii.  M  orti  Plallastksb 

1*00         4   24   94  le*     6'  fi»^ 

1864    I    4   S7    3><6        16    18  4S-1 
Annual  motion  in  right  ascension,  8.  *4888 
w         '       declination,    .   7  "IW 

AI4DKR.   rSoe  Ai'Wus.] 

ALPSaMAN.  This  vofd  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ealdurman  or  eoidamw.  Tbo  term  aaidofman  is  composed 
of  aaidor,  origuaUy  the  comparative  degree  of  the  adieotive 
eoidt '  (dd>'  and  mm;  but  the  word  etwor  wu  also  us«d  by 
the  Anglo-Saacsks  as  a  substantive,  and  as  such  it  was  near^ 
synonymous  with  the  old  fingUah  term  «U«r,  which  we  so 
often  meet  with  w  the  Sn^ish  version  of  the  Bible.  A  priw 
of  a  BtonaetMy  was  ealled  Tenipfav^AiUor ;  the  magistiate  of 
a  distriot,  HirecUfuJdoti  the  magistrate  of  a  hundnd,  ilm- 
dt^H  tiiii/or,  fee.  In  a  pfailehigiail  aanae,  the  tanas  aaUar 
and  aMormm  ton  synonymoos  and  ecrolv^nt;  hot  in 
their  politieal  aeoeptation  they  differ,  ^  former  bdng  move 
gtnmrat,  and,  wbui  used  to  exprasa  a  tpeciflo  degree,  cwn- 
monly  denot^  one  that  is  lower  ^han  eaUmnon.  In  both 
terms  the  notion  of  aome  high  trvtt  or  officii  as  well  as  that  of 
rank  or  dignity,  seems  to  hainherent ;  butsmUormoii  at  il» 
same  tune  expressed  a  definite  degiee  of  htredUarjf  rank  or 
nobility  whiohsdJUor  does  not  so  necessarily  imply.  Princes, 
earls,  governors  of  provinces,  and  other  persons  of  distinction, 
were  generally  termed  Aldermen  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
But  besides  this  general  signifloetion  of  the  wwd.  it  was 
also  upliedto  eertaia  oAmts  in  nartieular;  thus  there  was 
an  Aldnman  of  all  Bnglaiid,  (almrmaMmt  Mtitt  Angiur,) 
die  nabm  id  whoao  omee  and  dutias  die  learned  Bpelman 
ai^B  *  he  eaimot  divine,  udeao  it  eorTeapanded  to  tlu  <^Bee 
of  Chief  Justiciary  of  England  in  later  times.'  There  was 
also  a  King's  Akterman,  (iddanmamrut  T^i$,y  who  has  been 
snppoied  to  have  been  an  ooossunal  judge,  with  an  autho- 
ri^  or  eommisaioa  ftom  the  king  to  administer  justice  in 
pwticular  distrkts :  it  is  very  possible,  however,  that  his 
duties  may  have  resembled  those  exocised  by  the  king's 
sergeant  in  the  time  of  Bracton,  when  Uiere  are  strong  traees 
of  the  existenee  of  an  offleer  so  called,  appointed  by  the 
king  for  eaoh  eopnty,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prosecute 

Sloas  of  the  crown  in  the  kingr's  name.  Spelman,  nowever, 
oubts  whether  the  King's  Alderman  may  not  have  been 
the  same  person  with  the  Alderman  of  the  county,  who  was 
a  kind  of  local  judge,  entrusted,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justioe.  Besides  those 
above  mentioned,  there  wera  also  Ajdevcoen  of  cities,  bo- 
roughs, and  cashes,  and  Aldermen  of  hundreds,  upon  whose 
particular  fiinetions  it  would,  at  this  distance  of  time,  be  use- 
less to  speculate. 

In  modem  times,  Aldermen  are  individuals  invested 
charter  with  certain  privileges  and  duties  in  municipal  cor- 
porations, either  as  civil  magistrates  themselves,  or  as  ssso- 
ciates  to  the  chief  civil  magistrates  of  cities  or  corporate 
towns.  These  nrivileges  and  duties,  and  also  the  rules 
which  regulate  toe  ele^on  and  promotion  of  these  officers, 
are  of  course  as  various  as  the  provisions  of  the  difiisrent 
oharters  under  which  they  act. 

ALDERNEY.  orAURlGNY,  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
English  Channel,  lying  in  the  bay  of  Avranches  formed  by 
the  peninsula  pf  CTotantin,  (which  constitutes  ^rt  of  the 
department  of  La  Manche*)  in  Normandy,  and  the  coast  <A 
Bnttany.  It  is  tiw  neareat  of  this  group  of  islands  to  the 
French  coast,  being  about  seven  lules  we^  of  Cane  La 
Hogue.  in  Ncrma^y.  flom  p^it^^(ae|i^g^(ft- 
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•trait  or  '  Ilace  of  Aldemey,'  a  channel  very  dangerous  in 
stormy  weather,  from  its  oonflictin^  currents,  but  safe  at 
other  Umes,  and  affording  enffideni  depth  of  water  for  the 
la^^  shipa.  The  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped 
thiDogh  the  Hace  of  Aldem^,  after  the  defieat  of  Tourville 
by  the  combined  navie*  of  England  and  Holland,  under 
Admiral  Kussell.  in  1692-  Aldemey  is  distant  from  Guem- 
asy  (N.E.  by  N.)  about  fifteen  miles,  or  twenty  from  port  to 
port;  from  Jersey  about  thirty-three  miles  from  coast  to 
ooaa^  and  fort^-five  from  port  to  port :  and  about  flfty-five 
or  uxty  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Portland  BiU,  the  nearest  point  of 
Eng:land.  At  present  there  are  abundant  fiicilities  for  com- 
munication with  Guernsey ;  there  are  sailing  vessels  passing 
weekly  to  and  fro,  and  a  small  steamer  twice  or  thrice  a  week 
takes  passengers  and  goods  in  about  two  and  a  half  hours 
from  Braye  Harbour  to  St.  Peter  Port.  The  oonuonnication 
with  Jersey  is  less  r^ular. 

The  island  ia  about  four  miles  long  from_N.E.  to  S.W., 
■bout  one  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  ten  iailes  in  drcuit. 
^nie  S.E.  coast  is  fiinned  by  picturesque  and  lofty  difiL  from 
100  to  200  feet  h^h ;  but  as  the  island  shelves  towards  the 
N.E.,  the  coasts  in  that  direction  are  of  lese  elevation,  and 
more  indented  with  small  bays,  such  as  those  of  Ixingy  or 
C&tel  (query  Ch&tel— Castle  f)  Bay  on  the  E.,  and  of  Braye 
on  the  N.W.  The  last  affords  good  anchorage:  and  near 
it  is  the  only  harbour  in  the  island,  that  of  Crabby,  which, 
however,  is  fit  for  none  but  small  vessels.  The  approach 
to  the  island  is  dangerous  in  bad  weather,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  and  diversi^  of  the  currents  and  the  rocks 
and  islets  which  surrouira  it  in  eveiy  direction.  Six 
miles,  or  thereabonta,  to  the  west  lies  a  cluster  of  rocks, 
called  'The  Caskets,'  included  in  the  compass  of  a  mile, 
and  having,  on  the  S.W.  aide,  a  natural  harbour,  in  which 
a  frigate  may  shelter  as  in  a  dock.  The  li^Uumaes  on 
these  rocks  are  three  in  number,  and  so  situated  as  to  form 
a  triangle.  They  are  called  St.  Peter,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Donjon.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  triangular  walL  and  have 
a  plot  of  ground  cultivated  within  the  area,  in  wnich  are  a 
few  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  men  who  have  the  care  of 
the  lights  keep  a  journal  of  the  wind  and  weather:  ibey  have 
a  telegraph,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  witn  the  agent 
of  the  Trini^  House  (which  corporation  has  the  charge  of 
the  lighthouses),  also  a  little  brewery  and  a  forge.  Upon 
these  rocks,  or  others  in  the  vicinity,  Prince  WiBiam,  only 
son  of  Henry  X.,  perished  by  shipwreck  in  the  year  1120, 
and  in  1744  the  Victory,  o£  110  guiu,  was  lost  with  1 100  men. 

Hie  old  harbour  ox  Braye,  huut  in  178$  by  Henry  le 
Hesttrier,  the  governor,  affbnied  little  securily,  as  the  waves 
rolling  in  from  the  bay  often  broke  ova  the  pier,  and  fell  with 
violence  on  the  other  side  upon  the  ships.  The  government 
is  engaged  in  constructing  extensive  works  for  a  harbour  of 
refuge  and  a  breakwater,  which,  when  finished,  will  be  capable 
of  containing  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  the  line. 

The  cUmate  is  mild  and  healthy ;  the  soil  sandy,  grit^, 
and  gravelly  round  the  coast,  but  in  the  valleys  it  is  very 
fertile,  producing  excellent  com  and  the  best  kind  of  pota- 
toes, much  superior  to  those  of  Jersey  or  Gtuemsey.  In  the 
meadows  they  grow  rye^grass  and  clover,  which  give  excel- 
lent milk  and  batter.  The  grasalmdaoGcnity  about  one-third 
of  the  area  <^  the  island.  Hie  land  is  gmerallr  etevated, 
but  consists  both  of  high  and  low  tracts;  ■  good  auppW^^of 
excellent  water  is  prociued  in  every  part  « the  island  >Fhe 
Aldemey  cows  maintain  their  reputation :  they  are  easily 
diatingiushed  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  1^ 
bun^  remarkably  small  and  straight  in  the  back. 

The  population  o£  Guernsey  was  gradually  decreasing  by 
emigration  dmiughout  the  present  century,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  works  in  1847.  In  1831,  the 
population  amounted  to  only  1045,  whilst  in  1851  it  was 
3333.  The  increase  of  the  population  has  led  to  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of 'the  town.*^  The  inhabitants  are  a  good 
deal  engaged  in  fishing,  to  which  their  insular  utuation  and 
the  abun&nce  of  fish  supply  an  ample  inducement.  '  The 
town,'  which  is  known  simply  by  that  deaignation,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  valley  nearly  in  uie  centre  of  the  island,  with 
roads  leading  to  Braye  and  Longy  Bays.  It  is  partly  paved, 
but  presents,  as  may  be  euppowd,  few  buildings  worthy  of 
notice.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  and  the  parish 
is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The  government-house  is 
near  the  church.  An  ancient  monastery  at  Longy  Bay  has 
been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  banack  in  bme  of  war, 
and  a  depdt  for  mihtaiy  stores  and  an  hospital  since  the 
paaoe  of  isifi.  On  the  hdghta  above  the  Bay  of  Longpr 


are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  which  bears  the  name  of  '  Essex 
Farm,'  from  having  been  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Uie  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

As  the  islands  of  Guems^  and  Jersey,  with  Aeir  de- 
pendendee,  formed  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and 
are  therefore  the  relics  of  the  extensive  domains  which  the 
kings  of  Ei^land  once  possessed  in  France,  they  are  snb- 
ject  to  the  crown^  but  noL  unless  especiaUr  mentioned,  to 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  oi  this  country.  Qtjebnset.] 
Aldemey  is  a  dependency  of  Guemsey.  Tbt  civil  power  is 
vested  in  a  judge  a^d  six  jurats,  who  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  hold  their  offices  for  life,  imless  removed  for 
misbehaviour.  These,  with  twelve  '  Douzainiers,'  represen- 
tatives of  the  ijeople,  form  a  sort  of  local  legislature — the 
douzainiers  having  only  the  power  of  deliberating,  not  of 
voting ;  neither  is  (his  power  possessed  by  the  governor  of 
Guemsey  or  his  lieutenant,  though  the  presence  of  one  of 
Uiese  is  requisite.  Thesamejudgaandjumt^lhedclestacting 
as  president,  with  the  king's  procurator  and  advocate  (tlielart 
a  barrister),  and  the  gr^ffier,  or  registrar,  n<Hainated  by  the 
governor,  cautitute  uie  court  of  justice ;  from  which,  now- 
ever,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  royal  court  at  Guerns^,  and,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  the  king  in  council.  In  crinunal  cases, 
the  court  at  Aldemey  only  collects  and  transmits  evidence 
to  the  superior  court  at  Guernsey,  where  the  sentence  is 
pronounced  and  carried  into  execution.  The  local  militia  is 
composed  of  two  companies  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
artUlery,  amounting  in  all  to  about  160  men.  The  men  are 
fumishol  widi  clouing  and  accoutrements  at  the  cost  of  the 
government,  but  receive  no  pay  when  called  out.  They  are 
excellent  marksmen.  The  <»Scera  are  appnnted  by  the 
heutenant-govemor  of  Guernsey. 

The  inhalntaittB  appear  to  have  embraced  the  Protestant 
religion  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  Enriand :  at 
present  they  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  Estab- 
lishment and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  have  a  chapel. 
Persons  quite  uneducated  are  unknown.  AH  speak  and  write 
either  French  or  English.  The  last  is  spoken  by  about  half, 
and  understood  by  all.  There  are  three  week-day  schods — 
one  founded  by  General  le  Mesurier's  &ther;  another  for 

S'rls.  established  and  su])ported  by  Mrs.  le  Mesurier,  at 
onaux  House ;  utd  a  third,  got  up  by  Bubeoriptira.  There 
are  also  several  Sunday-schools. 

Aldemey  was  called  Riduna  by  the  Romans.  TheNomians 
settled  here  at  an  early  poiod:  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  island  remained  under  the  Eiwlish  monarchy  who  were 
also  Dukes  of  Ntvmandy,  when  tndr  continental  dominiMiB 
were  lost.  Few  or  no  antiquities  are  found,  eioepting  the 
castle  (md  monastery  above  noticed.  In  April  i832,sevenstone 
coffins,  one  of  them  containing  some  human  remains,  were 
dug  up,  and  have  been  supp(»ed  to  ptnnt  out  the  site  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground  of  the  island.  There  are,  at  di&rent 
spots  on  the  coast,  two  stones  wrought  by  nature  in  the  shape 
otachair.  One  on  the  N.W.  ofthe  island,  is  called 'the  Monk's 
Chair;'  the  other,on  the  S.W.,  oommonly  visited  by  strangers, 
is  called  *  the  Lover's  Seat.'  It  lies  in  49*45'  N.  lat.,  2"  IS'  W. 
long.  (The  Aldemeji  Qwde,  by  Louisa  Lane  Clarke,  &c.) 
ALDINB  EDmONS.  [See  Mamutics.] 
ALDBOVAND  (ULYSSES)^  the  mort  celebrated  na- 
turalist of  the  mxteentii  century,  was  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1527,  where  he  died  the  4th  of  May  1606,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-ei^t.  He  was  of  a  noUe  fimil^,  and  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  postbumous  works  he  is  desi^iated  a  patrician; 
on  those  puoli^ed  by  himself  he  is  termed  philosopher, 
physician,  and  professor  of  natural  histoiyin  the  gymnasium 
of  Bologna.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  recorded  of  his 
early  studies,  and  but  few  incidents  of  his  after-life.  It  is 
only  known  that  he  visited  several  parts  of  Europe  in  quest 
of  knowledge  in  his  fsvourite  science.  Accordmg  to  M. 
Aubert  le  Mire,  he  gave  a  pointer,  whom  he  employed  in 
drawing  specimens,  a  yearly  saltffy  of  two  hundred  crowns 
for  upwards  of  tblr^  years,  and  eif:aged  as  engravers, 
Christopher  Coriolanus,  Lorenzo  Bennini,  and  others.  The 
expenses  which  be  incurred  in  this  way^  as  well  as  in  the 
purchase  of  specimens,  exhausted  his  ftirtune ;  and  it  is 
reported  he  was  so  much  reduced  in  circumstances,  that 
having  become  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  was  compelled  to  go 
intone  hospital  of  Bol(^^  where  he  died.  This,  however, 
has  been  doubted ;  but  the  only  grounds  alleged  for  the 
doubt  are, '  that  it  is  not  probable  ^e  senate  of  Bologna,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  cabinet  and  his  manuscripts,  and 
who  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to  continue  the  pub 
lica^  of  his  works  after  his  deadywouU  btveK^fezed  niiK- 
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to  want  dnrin?  his  lifetime ;  while  his  widow  even  expresalj 
mentions,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  these  volupieB,  that  he 
was  honoured  and  upheld  by  the  magistrates.'  (Btog.  Uni- 
venetle,  art.  Aldkovand.j  But  so  far  fh>m  these  circura- 
Btances  heing  improbable,  as  this  writer  auppoBes,  the  whole 
tenor  of  biographical  history  renders  it  exceedingly  ])robable 
that  Aldnrnuid  might  have  been  n^leeted  dunng  lift,  and 
lunoiued  aiter  h»  dealb.  In  the  volume  pnbUBned  by  the 
widow,  we  luive  fbund  nu  dedication  as  is  abo>ve  stated ;  ex- 
cept we  consider  as  sodi  the  words  on  the  title-page, '  Ad 
^uirusimum  Senatum  Bonomeneem  and  it  would  surely 
le  an  extraordinary  thing  to  construe  Um  preposition  '  ad' 
into  *  lionoured  and  upheld/ 

His  works  on  natural  history  are  comprised  in  thirteen 
Iblio  Tolumes,  in  Latin,  of  which  he  himself  only  published 
tur,  namely,  three  upon  Birds,  dated  1599,  1600,  and  16U3, 
lefHinted  at  Frankfort  in  1610;  and  one  upon  Insects  in 
160^.  In  )606,  immediately  after  his  death,  his  widow  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  Exsanguineous  Animals,  including  Shells 
lod  Corals.  The  subsequent  volumes  on  Quadrupms,  Ser- 
pents, Monsters,  Minerals,  and  Trees,  were  published  at  the 
expense  i^the  senate  of  Bologna,  under  the  superintendrace 
of  the  prctfessDTs  in  the  gymnasium — Cornelius  Uterverius, 
a  Du^man ;  Thomas  Dempster,  a  Scotsman ;  Bartholomew 
AmlmNiinus  of  Bologna,  ana  Ovid  Montalbanos  of  Bologna. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  a  uniform  edition  of  all  the  uir- 
teen  volumes ;  and  the  one  on  Minerals  is  rare. 

The  merits  of  the  authot  have  been,  in  our  judgment, 
greatly  misrepresented  by  writers  on  natural  history.  '  We 
can  only,'  says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biographie  Uni- 
Tetselle,  *  consider  the  books  of  Aldrovand  as  an  enormous 
compilation  without  taste  and  without  genius,  while  the  plan 
and  manner  of  them  are  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  fh>m 
Geaner.  Buffon  says,  with  reason,  that  they  would  be  re- 
doced  one-tenth  if  ail  the  inutilities  and  things  foreign  to  the 
Bulnect  were  expunged.  "  On  ^e  suliject  of  the  cock  and 
holl^"  adds  thib  great  naturalist,  "  Aldrovand  tells  us  all  tiiat 
has  evw  heen  written  about  cocks  and  bulls :  nil  the  ideas 
which  the  aneients  entertained  of  them ;  all  that  has  been 
ims^ned  of  their  virtues,  character,  and  courage ;  all  the 
circumstances  in  which  tbey  have  been  employed ;  all  the 
tales  which  old  women  have  told  of  them  ;  all  the  miracles 
which  they  were  made  to  perform  in  the  mythological  ages ; 
an  the  subjects  of  superstition  which  they  have  ftirnished ; 
all  the  comparisons  which  poets  have  drawn  from  them ;  all 
the  attributes  which  have  been  accorded  to  them  ;  all  the 
tepresentationa  of  them  in  hieroglyphics  and  heraldry ;  and 
in  aword,  all  the  histories  and  fables  which  have  ever  been 
related  on  the  subject  of  cocks  and  bulls." ' 

Now  so  far  from  this  ctmioasness  of  illustratioD  hang  an 
objection,  it  is  to  us  one  of  Uie  greatest  recommendations  of 
the  wwAa  of  Aldrovand,  without  whose  aid  the  works  of 
Bnflbn  himself  would  have  frequently  been  meagre  and  im- 
perfect. The  worst  of  it  is,  that  by  thus  fixing  on  Aldro- 
nod  the  character  of  a  retailer  (^fables,  one  of  his  chief 
aeiita  is  quite  thrown  into  the  shade : — ^we  allude  to  his 
T«7  extensive  personal  observations,  and  his  numerous  dis- 
uctitms,  with  his  consequent  corrections  of  errors  in  pre- 
ceding naturalists,  particularly  Aristotle,  Alhertus  Magnus, 
and  <^ner.  It  is  smgular  that  he  uniformly  terms  Gesner 
*  Omithologus,'  and  never  once,  so  far  as  we  have  observed, 
eiyta  him  his  own  name ;  probably  because,  while  he  gives 
him  all  due  praise,  he  oflen  corrects  his  mistakes,  and  might 
dslike  to  appear  personal. 

Several  specimens  from  his  cabinet  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  Institute  of  Bohwna ;  but  his  numexona  MSS.  were  re* 
■oved  to  ^uris  by  Napoleon,  and  ve  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  been  restored. 

ALDUS.    [See  Manutids.] 

ALE.  The  etymol(^  of  this  word  is  rather  uncertain ; 
the  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  it  is  Anglo-Saxon. 
Far  specific  infi»mation  respecting  the  mode  of  manufac- 
tuing  ale,  and  its  distinction  from  beer  and  porter,  we 
nrast  refer  to  Brbvino,  confining  this  article  to  a  general 
bisbny  of  ale  as  an  article  of  consumption  by  man.  The 
He  of  an  inbnicating  beverage  composed  of  barley  or 
otter  grain  steeped  in  water  and  afterwuds  fermented,  may 
k  tneed  in  several  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  Phny  the 
Nrtor^st  states,  that  in  his  time  it  was  in  general  use 
owogst  aB  the  several  nations  who  inhabited  the  western 
ant  «f  Burepo ,  and.  aooordii^  to  him,  it  was  not  cm- 
nod  to  thnae  noxUwm  oonntnea  whose  elimato  did  not 
initt  the  sneeeieftileultiTatUni  of  the  grape.  He  mentions 


that  the  inhabitontt  of  Bgypt  and  Spahi  med  a  kind  of  ale ; 
and  says  that,  though  it  was  differently  named  in  different 
countries,  it  was  untversaUy  the  tame  liquor.  See  PUn. 
Sat.  Hut.  hb.  xiv.  c.  22.  Elerodotus,  who  wrote  500  years 
before  Plin^,  tolls  us  that  the  Egyptians  used  a  Uqunr  made 
of  barley  (ii.  77.)  Dion  Cassius  iJludes  to  a  similar  beverag* 
amongst  the  peqile  inhahltmg  the  ihorns  of  the  Ad^^ 
lib.  49,  Da  PamoHiit.  Taotn  states,  that  the  ancient 
Ciennans  *  fiw  their  drink  draw  a  Uqnor  fron  bariey  or 
othor  grain,  and  fermented  it  ao  h  to  make  it  nsemhle 
wine.'— Tadt.  De  Mor.  Oem.  e,  2S.  Ala  was  also  the  flt- 
vourito  liquw  of  the  Anglo-Saxms  and  Danes ;  it  is  con- 
stantly mentioned  as  one  of  the  oDutituenti  of  their  fea^; 
and  before  the  introduetkm  <^  Christianity  amongst  the 
northern  nations,  it  was  an  article  of  belief  amongst  them 
that  drinking  copious  draughts  of  ale  formed  one  of  the  chief 
felicities  of  their  aeroes  in  the  Hdl  of  Odin.  It  is  expressly 
named  as  one  of  the  Uquors  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  ue  Confessor.  Iftheaccounto  given 
by  Isidurus  and  Orosius  of  the  method  of  making  ale  amongst 
the  ancient  Britons  and  other  Celtic  nations  be  correct,  it  is 
evident  that  it  did  not  matwially  dilfer  fiiran  our  modem 
brewing.  They  state,  *  that  the  grain  is  steeped  in  water 
and  madeto  Kenninato;  it  is  then  dried  and  ground;  after 
which  it  is  influed  in  a  certain  quanti^  of  water,  which  is 
afterwards  fermeuted.'  (Hsary't Butory  qfEngUatd,  voLn. 
p.  364.) 

In  eariy  periods  of  the  history  of  England,  ale  and  bread 
appear  to  have  been  considered  as  equally  victuaU  or  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life.  This  appears  from  the  various 
assizes  or  ordinances  of  bread  and  ale  (amugpamt  et  cer- 
visia)  which  were  passed  ftvm  time  to  time  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  price  and  quality  of  these  articles.  In  die 
Slst  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1366)  a  statute  was 
passed,  the  preamble  of  which  alludes  to  earlier  statutes  on 
the  same  subject,  by  which  a  graduated  scale  was  establisbed 
for  the  price  <rf  ale  thiaughout  England.  It  declared  ^at 
*  when  a  qoaiter  of  wheat  wu  sold  for  three  ahilUngSj,  or 
three  shilungs  and  four-pence,  and  a  quarter  of  barley  for 
twenty  pence  or  twenty-four  pence,  and  a  quarter  oats  for 
fifteen  pence,  brewers  in  citks  could  affom  to  sell  two  gal- 
lons of  ale  for  a  penny,  and  out  of  cities  three  gallons  for  a 
penny ;  and  when  in  a  town  (in  burgo)  three  gallons  are 
sold  for  a  penny,  out  of  a  town  they  may  and  ought  to  sell 
four.'  In  process  of  time  this  uniform  sciale  of  price  became 
extremely  inconvenient  and  oppressive ;  and  by  the  statute 
23  Henry  VIII.  c.  4,  it  was  enacted  that  ale-brewers  should 
charge  for  their  ale  such  prices  as  might  appear  convenient 
and  sufficient  in  the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the  peace 
within  whose  jurisdiction  such  ale-hrewers  should  dweU. 
The  price  of  ale  was  regulated  tqr  ]wovis|ons  like  tiiose 
(dMve  stoted,  and  the  quality  wu  aaoertained  \ij  offieen 
of  great  ant^uity,  called '  gn^atont  em>MhP,'— ale-tasten, 
or  ale-conners.  These  officers  were  regululy  chosen  every 
year  in  the  court-leet  of  each  manor,  and  were  sworn  '  to 
examine  and  assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  to  take  care  that 
they  were  good  and  wholesome,  and  sold  at  pnnter  prices 
according  to  the  assize ;  and  also  to  present  all  oefaults  of 
brewers  to  the  next  court-leeL'  Similar  officers  were  also 
appointed  in  boroughs  and  towns  corporate ;  and  in  many 
places,  in  compliance  with  charters  or  ancient  custom,  ale- 
tasters  are,  at  the  present  day,  annually  chosen  and  sworn, 
though  the  duties  of  the  office  are  fallen  into  disuse.  These 
ancient  regulations  appear  to  have  been  dictoted  by  a  regard 
to  public  health ;  Intt  m  modem  times,  since  ale  and  beer 
have  become  exeueaUe  conmwdities,  the  numerous  ie8tzi&< 
tions  and  provisions  which  have  been  introduced  are  directed 
principally  to  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  the  eonv^ 
nient  collection  of  dutus ;  though  they  undoubtedly  secure 
the  consumer,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  adulteratim  of 
the  article  by  the  admixture  of  improper  ingredients. 

ALEHOUSES.  The  adoption  of  efficient  measures  for 
the  regulation  of  houses  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating hquors  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  has 
been  found,  especially  in  populous  countries,  to  be  absdutoly 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society.  Upon  practicu 
subjects,  the  experience  of  the  past  is  always  the  best  guide 
to  an  opinion  for  the  future ;  and  it  may,  therefixe,  be  usefhl 
to  trace,  in  a  summary  manner,  the  history  of  the  lawi  which 
have  been  employed  in  this  countiy  for  efibethigihe  doe 
regulation  of  alehouses.  By  the  cwnmaa  hw  of  BngliniU 
it  was  as  lawftil  Cnr  ft  penon  to  opm  a  honae  to  tfaeialt  of 
beer  «>d.le  as  te  W  »  ^^1?  !^^^^)^ 
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www  Mr  oAar  mim^  by  sught 
MMfd  to  ffun  bUttvi^lwiad]  eulveot  onlv  to  a eriminHl  pio- 
HHMtuw  fi>r  •  BuiraaM  hb  hnu«  was  kept  in  a  difionlBrly 
VWlivar.  by  pannitting  tij^Ung  or  excessive  4riuking,  or 
MflOiMvgipg  bad.  cpmpan^  0  vtort  iAathet,  to  the  daogor 
Md  duturbanea  of  tba  nncbboiuboad.  As  civilizatipa  and 
popUlAtioQ  incteBsed,  this  re^notiOD  vas  found  iq  be  insuffi- 
deat ;  asd  so  eariy  u  tW  ekarenth  year  of  the  rae^i  of 
BeQif  VII.  (1494)attaotof  ^Uamant  paasedby  wbieh  two 
jfuHkm  af  ttw  peaea  wen  empowarad  '  to  riBgect  tbe  oom- 
aion  rtlling  of  ale.'  Tbia  slight  aotice  of  the  sulyect  in  the 
itabita  2  Heuy  VII..  c.  8,  sasffis  to  have  been  eatirely  dis- 
xaguded  in  pnutiaa}  and  by  a  statute  passed  in  IS&S, 
(6  and  fi  Kdwaid  VL»  e.  ftS,)  leciting.  that  *  intolKable  huits 
Wd  toOttUea  to  tiw  eammmwealth  daily  grew  and  ineimsad 
tbnmgh  wAi  abuaaa  and  diaorden  as  wan  bad  and  u«ed  in 
QranmoB  alehmuas  and  odiar  honsee  oallad  tippling-housaB,* 
^wer  was  givan  to  ntagistntes  to  forbid  the  selling  of  baer 
and  ala  at  such  idebouaes ;  and  it  was  enacted  that '  ntme 
ihauld  be  suffined  to  keep  alebouseB  unless  they  wen  pub- 
licly admitted  and  allowed  at  the  sessioos,  or  by  two  justices 
of  taa  peace;  Bsd  the  justices  were  directed  to  taka  securilr, 
by  lenognioaneas,  from  keepOTS  of  alebouseB,  against  the 
uaiog  of  nnlawM  games,  and  for  the  msintenanee  of  good 
wdar  therein ;  wfaicb  tegogniiwoes  wen  to  be  oertifled  to 
the  quarter  sasoons,  and  mere  reoorded.'  Authority  is  then 
given  to  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  to  inquire  whether 
any  acts  have  baen  done  by  aldiouse-kaepm  vhioh  ma^ 
as^act  ibam  to  %  iMettun  of  their  reoogniianeas.  It  is 
alM  movidad  that  *tf  any  person,  not  allowed  by  the justioaB, 
aldkouaa^  he  might  be  aomauttod  to 
pBol  tat  wee  days,  and,  befbn  his  deltreraaoe,  must  enter 
mto  a  reco^isaaea  not  to  repeat  hia  offenoe ;  a  cartiflcate  of 
Uie  rtooguiEanoe  and  the  oftnce  is  to  be  giren  to  the  next 
aassions,  when  the  offender  is  to  be  fined  Q0«.'  This  statute 
ftrmad  the  commMieement  vt  the  licensing  system,  and  was 
the  first  aot  of  the  legislatun  which  placed  elehouses  ex- 
pressly under  the  contr^  and  diteotion  of  the  local  magis- 
trates ;  and  alehouses  continued  to  be  regulated  by  its 
pravisims,  without  any  further  interlbranoe  of  the  lagisla- 
tun,  fat  upwards  of  flftjr  years. 

In  1604  a  statute  was  passed  (3  Jac.  I.,  c.  9)  expressly, 
as  ito  pmmble  stataa,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the 
'  iBordiiwta  tuHmting  and  tipming  in  inns,  alehouses, 
and  other  vlotaallin^ir  nonsaa.*  Thii  aet  of  pudiament  n- 
efCea,  that  'ibm  anoiant,  tma,  and  prinoip^  use  of  sudi 
honiM  WM  tst  the  lodging  of  wayfbring  people,  and  Jbr 
Aesupplyofttia  wants  of  such  as  were  not  able,  by  greater 
qntntitMS.  to  nake  ttiair  prorision  of  victuaU,  and  not 
m  entertiinment  and  harbouring  of  lewd  and  idle  people, 
to  spend  tfaeir  money  end  their  time  in  lewd  and  drunken 
manner ;'  and  dun  enacts  *  that  any  alehouse-keeper  suf- 
fering the  inhaUtants  of  any  city,  town,  or  village,  in  which 
his  afehouse  is  ntuated,  (excepting  -peTsona  invited  by  any 
traveller  as  his  companion  during  his  abode  there ;  excepting 
also  labourers  and  handicraftsmen,  on  working-days,  for  one 
hour  at  dinner  time  to  take  their  diet,  and  occasional  work- 
men in  cities,  by  the  day,  or  fty  tMe  greatt  lodging  at  such 
alebonseB  during  the  time  ct  their  working.)  to  continue 
drlnldnff  or  tippling  therein,  Aall  forfeit  lot.  to  the  poor  of 
0M  Muiih  fbr  earn  effaooe.'  Fiom  the  entmtiona  intn>< 
duoM  in  this  atatuta,  and  also  from  the  preamble,  it  is  quite 
elear  that,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  ilehouset  were  used  for 
a  purpose  which  n  now  ^moet  wholly  discontinued ;  and 
that  it  was  then  common  fbr  eountir  labouren  both  to  eat 
tiieir  meaJs  and  to  lodge  in  them.  This  praetica  migM  have 
arisen  from  the  inju£cious  pmfaibition  of  cottages  in  the 
reign  of  Elicabeth,  and  the  statutes  of  Inmates,  which  li- 
mited the  number  of  inmates  in  a  house  to  one  femily ;  or  it 
nay  have  been  the  natural  step  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, from  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  servant  on  bit 
master,  both  for  gnbeistenoe  and  lodging,  to  the  improved 
eendltion  ef  th^  ftee  labourer,  who  pnvides  hiniaau  with 
■vonsanea. 

The  meratfon  tt  Iha  lM»>ttMMiaii«d  ttatvtB  waa  limited 
to  tha  «ad  ttf  the  next  session  vt  MiUament,  in  the  course 
«f  which  a  atatnto  (4  Jae.  I.,  a.  4)  -waa  pasted,  imposing  a 
Wttattr  upon  penons  telling  beer  or  ale  to  uilieeiuod  ale- 
Beiuek«ep«n;  andbyaBotherstatate(4Ja«.I.,o.5)eftho 
^ame  jnuliament,  it  was  enacted  that '  every  pmson  oonvieted. 
fItMn  the  view  of  a  m^istmto,  of  remaining  drinking  or  tip- 
Ipung  ii)  an  ftlelieiua.Bundd  pay  a  vaudtyof  3*.  id.  tireadi 
flllbM«,ftnd  te  MlHdletp^iMwpbMd  InOa  alBofcaftt 


Snrhoun.*  Thel8tterfltetutofiirthardireeti.that*allolB»oai 

relating  to  alehouses  shall  be  diligently  presented  and  in- 
quired of  before  justices  of  aseiie,  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  corporate  magistrates ;  and  that  all  constables,  ah-con- 
nert,  [see  Alb,]  and  other  officers  in  their  official  oaths,  shall 
be  charged  to  present  such  ofiiences  within  their  respectiva 
jurisdictions.'  The  next  legislative  notice  of  alehouses  is  in 
the  7th  Jac,  I.,  o.  10,  which,  after  reciting  that  *  notwith- 
stending  former  laws,  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking  and 
drunkenness  did  mcora  and  more  abound,  enacts,  as  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  upon  alehouse-keepers  offending  against 
former  statutes,  that,  for  the  spaoa  of  three  years,  they  should 
be  utterly  disabled  Arom  keeping  an  aleboose.  The21st  Jac. 
h,  s.  7t  declares,  that  the  above-mentioned  itatutaa.  having 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  good  aod  necessary  laws, 
shall,  with  Bome  additions  to  the  penalties,  and  other  trifling 
alterations,  be  put  in  due  execution,  and  continue  fiv  ever. 
A  short  statute  was  passed  soon  after  the  accesnon  of  Chariet 
I.,  (I  Car.  I.,o.  4,)  whioh  supplied  an  accidental  omusion 
in  the  stetutea  of  James ;  and  a  second  (9  Car.  I.,  c.  3) 
facilitetes  the  reoovei^  of  ^e  80«.  penaity  imposed  by  the 
statute  of  Edward  VI.,  and  provides  an  additi<Hial  punish- 
ment, by  imprisonment,  for  a  second  and  third  offence.  At 
this  point  all  legislative  interference  for  the  regulation  and 
reetriotion  of  alabousea  waa  suspended  for  mon  than  a 
century. 

It  ii  remarkable  that  the  circumstanoes  which  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  above-mentioned  statutes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  James  J.,  and  the  precite  nature  of  the 
avila  and  ineonTeniBnoes  alluded  to  inauob  atreng  language 
in  the  preambles,  are  not  described  by  any  contemporaneous 
writers.  It  appeara,  howerer,  f^om  uw  Journals,  that  they 
gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
were  not  eventually  passed  without  oonuderable  opposition. 

What  the  extent  of  the  evils  arising  alehouses  might 
have  been,  if  these  restrictive  laws  h^  not  been  passed,  is. 
of  course,  men  matter  of  conjectun ;  but  ibey  never  appear 
to  have  produced  the  ftill  advantage  which  it  was  expected 
would  be  derived  from  them.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
the  complainte  against  alehouses  were  loud  and  frequent  In 
the  year  1635  we  find  the  hori  Keep»  Coventry,  in  his 
char^  to  the  judges  in  the  Star  Chamber  previously  te  the 
cireuits,  inveighing  in  strong  and  angry  terms  against  them. 
(Sea  Howell's  State  TWab.  vol.  iU.  p.  B3S.)  Be  says, '  I  ac- 
eotmt  alehousea  and  tippUiw-bousea  the  greatest  p«Bte  in  the 
kingdom.  I  give  it  ymi  in  cnuge  to  take  a  oourae  that  nme 
be  permitted  nnleaa  they  be  Ikenaed ;  and,  fat  the  licottaed 
alehouses,  let  Ihem  be  but  a  fow,  and  in  fit  places ;  if  they  be 
in  private  comers  and  ill  places,  they  become  the  dens  of 
thieves — ^they  are  the  pubbo  ateget  of  drunkenness  and  dis- 
order ;  in  murket  towu,  or  in  great  plaoes  or  roads,  when 
travellers  come,  they  are  necessary.'  He  goes  on  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  judges  to  '  let  care  be  taken  tn  the  choice  of 
alehouse-keepers,  that  it  be  not  appoiiited  to  be  the  livelihood 
of  a  great  fomily ;  one  or  two  is  enough  to  draw  drink  and 
serve  the  people  in  an  alehouse ;  but  if  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve,  must  be  maintained  by  alehouse  keeping,  it  cannot 
choose  but  be  an  exceeding  disorder,  and  the  family,  by  thia 
means.  Is  unfit  for  uiy  other  good  work  or  employment  In 
many  places  they  swarm  by  demult  of  the  juatices  of  the  peace, 
^at  set  up  too  manv ;  but  if  the  jiiaticea  will  not  obey  your 
charge  herein,  certiSy  thdr  daihult  and  names,  and,  I  aamre 
you,  they  shall  be  diacharnd.  I  once  did  diacharge  two 
justices  for  setting  up  one  uehoose,  and  shall  be  glad  to  do 
the  like  again  upon  the  same  oecaaion.'  Duting  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  complainte  against  alehouses  still  continued, 
and  were  of  precisely  tiie  same  nature  as  those  which  are 
recited  in  the  statutes  of  James  I.  At  the  London  sessiou, 
in  August,  1654,  the  court  made  an  order  for  the  regulation 
of  licenses,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  '  number  of  ale- 
houses in  the  city  were  great  and  unneoeuary,  whereby 
lewd  and  idle  people  were  harboured,  felonies  wen  plotted 
and  contrived,  and  disorders  and  diaturbenoaa  of  the  public 
peaee  promoted.*  Amongat  aereral  rules  directed  by  tiie 
eourt  on  tbia  oeaarion  for  the  removal  of  the  evil,  it  waa 
ordarad  that  '  no  n«w  Uoensaa  ehall  be  gnnted  for  two 
yaart.*  During  tiie  reign  of  Chariea  n.  tiw  snl^eot  of  ol^ 
nouses  was  not  brought  in  any  shape,  under  the  conaiden- 
tion  of  the  legislature ;  and  no  notice  is  taken  1^  writers  of 
that  period  of  any  peculiar  inconveniences  sustained  from 
them,  though,  in  1682,  it  waa  ordered  by  the  court,  at  the 
Londim  aaaaimu,  ^t  no  lioante  sbonld  in  ftitun  be  granted 
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flf  partiament  on'the  aal^eet  puud  in  the  jatt  ITW,  wfaen 
tlM  itatirte  S  Qoo.  II..  e.  S8, 1 11.  after  renting  tiutt  *kieod- 
veniencei fa&d arisen  id eoBseqtwikeeofttonutobeif^ granted 

to  alehoaae-keepen  by  jaKticea  living  at  a  flistanoe,  uid 
fiierefbre  not  truly  informed  of  the  oocaston  or  want  of  ale- 
bouses  in  the  neighbonrbood,  or  the  charactszs  of  those  who 
kpply  for  licenses,  enacts  that  '  no  license  shall  in  fliture  be 
granted  but  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  magistrates  acting 
in  the  division  in  which  the  applicant  dwells.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  at  this  period  a  most  pernicious  element  in 
the  compound  of  mischief  produced  by  public  houses  had 
recently  qjrung  into  existence.  In  the  shape  of  spitituons 
liquors ;  and  in  the  statute  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  a 
clause  is  contained,  placing  the  keepers  of  liquor  or  brandy- 
shops  under  the  same  legmations  as  to  licenses  as  alehouse- 
keeneta.  The  eajromeas  with  which  spirits  were  consumed 
at  tnis  period  by  uia  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  England, 
and  espeeiaUy  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  appears  to 
have  resembted  rather  the  brutal  intemperance  of  a  tribe  of 
ungea  than  the  habits  of  a  dviUted  nation.  Various  era* 
tiona  of  the  provisions  of  the  licensing  acts  were  readily  sug* 
geatfld  to  meet  this  inordinate  demand ;  and  in  )  733  it  be- 
came itecessaiy  to  enibrce,  by  penalty,  the  diacontinnance  of 
the  practice  m  '  hawking  spnita  about  the  streets  in  wheel- 
barrows, and  of  exposing  them  fbr  sale  on  bulks,  sheds,  or 
stalls.'  (See  6  Geo.  II.,  c.  II.)  From  this  time  alehouses  be- 
came the  shops  for  spirits,  as  well  as  for  ale  and  beer ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  theirdue  regulation  became  asubject  of  much 
greater  difficulty  than  fonne^y ;  and  this  difficulty  was  heavily 
increased  by  the  growing  impcntance  of  a  large  consumption 
of  these  articles  to  the  revenue.  Besides  this,  alt  regulations 
for  the  prevention  of  evils  hi  the  management  of  alehouses 
were  now  embarrassed  by  the  arrangements  which  hsd  be- 
eome  necessary  fitr  the  fkdiity  and  oertainty  of  ctdleetlng 
tbe  excise  duties. 

In  1753  a  statute  was  passed  (26  Geo.  11.,  e.  31)  by  the 
pionMmi  of  which,  with  some  trifling  mo^cations  by  later 
statutes,  the  Ucensinff  of  alehouses  continued  to  be  regulated 
fcr  the  remainder  of  taa  last  century.  This  statute,  after  re- 
citing that  *  the  laws  concerning  alehooses,  and  tbe  licensing 
thweof,  were  insufficient  for  correcting  and  suppressing  the 
abuses  and  disorders  frequently  committed  therein,  contains, 
amongst  others,  the  following  enactments I.  That  upon 
granting  a  license  to  any  person  to  keep  an  alehouse,  such 
person  should  enter  into  a  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  1 0^., 
with  sufficient  siu^ties,  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
therein.  2.  That  no  license  should  be  granted  to  any  person 
t)ot  licensed  the  preceding  year,  unless  be  {vodueed  a  eerti- 
ile«t*of  goo4  oharaeternom  the  clergyman  and  the  migori^ 
of  itta  {nrith  officers,  of  from  Hin6  at  fbur  respectable  and 
tabetantial  inhabitants,  of  the  place  in  which  such  alehouse 
is  to  Ve.  3.  That  no  license  should  be  granted  but  at  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  to  be  held  on  the  .fst  of  September 
in  everv  year,  oc  within  twenty  davs  afterwards,  and  should 
be  jwatab  for  ffioe  year  only.  4.  Authority  is  g^en  to  any 
magistrate  to  require  an  alehouse-keeper,  charged  upon  the 
Infatmatian  of  any  person  with  a  preach  of  his  recogirizance, 
to  appear  at  the  next  quarter  sessions,  where  the  net  toay 
be  tned  by  a  pury,  and  in  case  it  is  fi:innd  that  the  condition 
of  the  recognizance  has  been  broken,  the  recognizance  is  to 
be  estreat^  into  tbe  Exchequer,  and  the  party  is  utterly 
disabled  &om  6e^ing  ale  or  other  liquors  for  three  years.  By 
a  statute  passed  in  1808  (48  Geo.  III.,  e.  143)  a  dtf^rence 
was  totrooueed  Into  the  mode  of  licensfaig.  not  with  a  view 
to  th«  iatemal  regulation  of  atehouses,  bnt  for  purposes 
connectM  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Tbe  Knnse, 
adiieh  wae  formerly  obtained  from  the  magistrates,  was,  1^ 
Ihat  act,  to  be  granted  by  the  cormnissioners,  collectors,  or 
wapenJmM  of  excise,  under  certain  specific  directtons,  and 
upon  ibe  production  by  the  t^pHcant  of  a  pre\ious  license  or 
aUovance,  granted  by  flie  magistrates,  accordmg  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  former  statates  re»ecting  ticennn^.  The 
next  act  of  parliament  upon  this  subjectwas  passed  in 
3  Geo.  IV.,  c.  77,)  but  as  that  statute  continued  in  operation 
tot  only  a  fbw  years,  it  a  unnecessary  to  speciJir  its  provisions 
farther  llian  to  notice,  that  the  preamble  states  the  insuffi- 
ciency the  laws  previously  in  force  respecting  alehouses, 
and  that  one  of  its  provisions  is  considerably  to  increase  the 
amomit  of  the  ncof^mzanees  required  both  fironi  the  ale- 
boDae-keepa  and  his  suretiea.  In  a  general  act  to 
regiilato  the  granting  of  alehouse  lieenses  was  paaied, 
(9^GeAb  rV,.  e. »!,)  *Meh  ^(^ah  aU  fonner  Matntea  tta 


teAllcnring  aie  the  moit  importMl  i— 1.  Ti— —  H 
be  i^ranted  ammally,  at  a  qieaial  aaaaion  of  magiatrelM^ 
appointed  and  numaoMd  in  a  maniMr  partinilarlv  direetoib 
and  to  be  called  tbe  Oenend  Annual  LioMnlng  lleetinff,  tt 
be  holden  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  within  &e  first  ten  uaya 
of  March,  and  in  every  other  place  between  the  SOth  tt 
August  and  the  14th  of  September.  2.  Bvery  person  in- 
tending to  apply  for  a  Kcensa  must  affix  a  notioa  wF  his  In- 
tontioD,  with  the  name,  abode,  and  calling  of  tbe  iqiplicantk 
on  the  door  of  the  house,  and  on  tbe  door  of  the  ohureh 
or  efaapel  of  the  plaee  in  which  it  is  situated,  on  three  several 
Sundays,  and  must  serve  a  copy  of  npoi  uM  of  tlM  ovei^ 
seers,  and  one  of  ibt  peace  omoers.  8.  If  a  riot  or  tunnft 
happens,  or  is  expected  to  happen,  two  justices  m*y  direet 
any  licensed  alehouse-keeper  to  close  bos  house ;  and  if  this 
order  be  disobeyed,  the  keeper  ef  Uie  alehouse  ia  to  be 
deemed  not  to  have  maintained  good  eider  thernn.  4.  The 
Hoense  ia  sufcgeeted  to  an  express  stipn^tioB  diat  tiia  keeper 
of  tbe  house  shall  not  adnltorata  lu  Uqnenf  tfaathe  abi^ 
not  lue  ftdee  meaauiea ;  that  he  shall  not  pnrnit  dnnikea- 
ness,  gaming,  or  disordwly  oondact  in  hit  honee ;  that  he 
shall  not  suffbr  persona  of  notoriously  bad  cbaraeter  to  as- 
semble therein ;  and  that  (except  for  tbe  reeeptioB  ef  tra- 
vellers) he  shall  not  open  his  house,  during  divine  aanriea^ 
on  Sundays  and  bolydays.  5.  Heavy  and  mcreaaiBg  penal- 
ties fbt  repeated  offences  against  the  tenor  of  the  hcense  are 
imposed ;  and  mwistrates  at  sessions  arc  empowered  to 
punish  an  alehouse-keeper,  convicted  by  a  jury  of  a  ttiiid 
offence  against  tbe  tenor  of  bis  license,  by  a  flne  of  160^,  cr 
to  adjudge  his  license  to  be  forfeited. 

The  last  act  <^  parliament  which  reletas  to  the  ngalatkm 
at  alehonsea  is  the  late  '  act  to  permit  tfaegnierarsale  of 
l)enr  and  ddet  by  retail  in  Bnglimd.'  (1  Will.  IV^  e.  84.) 
Tbe  foUowiw  are  tbe  moat  material  proririoni  of  tiiis  atar 
tote:— I.  That  any  honielioUer,  desnoneor  aellinf  malt 
liquor  and  cider,  by  retail,  in  any  bonse,  mav  obtain  an  excise 
license  for  thnt  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the  commissioners 
of  exdse  in  Londni,  and  by  collectors  and  tupmiacn  of 
excise  in  the  country,  upon  payment  of  two  guineaa.  S.  That 
a  list  of  snob  licenses  shall  be  kept  at  Uk  Bjtdse  Office, 
which  is  at  all  timea  to  be  open  to  the  inspectioB  of  the  na- 
gistratea.   3.  That  the  applicant  for  a  ncense  must  enter 
into  a  b<md  with  a  snrety  for  the  payment  of  any  panahiae 
impMed  for  offences  against  tbe  act   4.  That  any  person 
licensed  under  the  act,  who  shall  deal  in  wine  or  spiiita,  Atil 
beliableto  a  penalty  of  20«.  ft.  That  to  cases  (rf  riot,  peiaoas 
so  Heensed  shall  doee  tluir  hcRaea  mm  tfaa  dheetwi  ef  a 
magistrate.  6.  l%at  meh  peiafiBa  mflering  dnmkmaetoer 
diaordaiy  eradnct  in  their  booMt  shaU  be  aalaert  to  pen^ 
ties  whiA  Bie  to  be  inofeflsed  on  a  ivpalilioB  of  tti*  eftnMi» 
and  the  ttegifltftrlee  before  whom  mj  are  oonviated  may 
diaqnftfiiy  them  from  selling  beer  for  iwe  ^eaxs.   7.  That 
suob  houses  are  not  to  be  open  beftne  four  m  the  aatniBg 
^or  after  ten  in  tbe  evenlnf,  nor  during  divine  aactise 
on  Sondays  and  faolydays.   The  reada  will  observe  that 
the  eflbet  of  this  statoto  is  to  witbdrAw  the  authority  of 
granting  licenses  to  bouses  opened  for  the  aato  of  ale,  beer, 
and  under,  from  iht  local  magistiatesf  in  whose  hands  it 
had  been  «t«luaively  vested  for  nearly  3o0  yean<  and  to  super- 
sede tiieir  direct  and  hnntedtato  saperiBtoiiidaBce  and  ooB- 
tr^  Of  siicb  hoofeS.    The  omscqaenCe  of  6m  ftcitity  of 
obtaining  licenaM  upon  «  amaH  peeniriBry  paytoent  «iid 
without  the  troublesome  and  expensive  process  aittt^  by  for- 
mer st«tutea»  faaa  been  a  rapid  Old  enonnus  muHiplicMiOn  ef 
debouses  tiireugbout  the  eeuitry.  together  with  very  geami 
oomplaintti,  especially  in  the  ionthem  and  vestaro  Ostriotit, 
and  amongst  the  rural  population  at  a  considerable  increase 
of  idleness  and  crime,  and  of  inereased  and  increastng  demo- 
ralization among  the  labouring  dasses  of  ttie  *eo^.  A 
discussion  of  the  justice  of  these  «rm plaints  wouM  be  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  this  artlole^  and  Wad  teb  foa  into  the  field 
of  controversy  ;  besides  wbMh  the  facte  are  at  preamt  not 
sufficiently  ascertained  to  justify  the  fonnathm  of  a  poaitiTe 
opinion  ete  to  the  neeeerit^  of  a  change,  or  tti*  mo^  of 
entecting  it.  It  eairttot,  bowefer,  be  too  aftas  4e  too  strsqg^ 
impressed  upon  the  minda  ot  alt,  that  it  ia  a  fatal  ermr  to 
consider  this  question  too  strictly  irtAc  a  vie»  to  flnance  ad 
revenue ;  these  objects,  momentoua  a       mdottbtedfy  are 
at  this  period,  ought  not  to  sopeisede  those  whish  are  of 
much  more  wd^l^  tanponmee,  as  peiaaanently  lAotii^ 
tbe  motrftl  and  intellectual  character,  as  weti  as  the  health, 
comfort,  and  independence  of  the  lower  oidna  of  the  < 
mradty.  Bvtt  Mattiittir  of  AiHnntt»«MaaMM« 
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afftttau  of  intoxieatiBg  ttt|aras  luti  been  ctmsiderati,  1^ 
Y&rf  fompeteDt  judges,  as  an  otgect  of  doubtAil  ptflicj. 
*  For  government  to-  raer  encouragement  to  alehouBea,  says 
Sir  Frederic  Morton  Eden,  in  hu  valuable  History  of  the 
Poor, '  any  ftirther  than  they  are  wanted  for  the  many  useful 
purposes  which  they  serve  among  the  labouriuK  classes,  is  to 
act  part  of  a /eM  de«e.  Nor  ought  the  public  ever  to  be 
lulled  into  an  acquiesuenoe  by  the  nattering  bait  of  imme- 
iiate  gain,  which  ere  long  they  would  be  oUiged  to  pay  back 
to  paupen,  in  relief,  with  a  beaw  inteiesC 

ALEMAN  (MATEO).  Thu  celebrated  Spanish  writer 
was  boTD  at  Seville  about  the  mid^  of  the  uxteenth  cen- 
tury. He  held  an  importuit  office  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment) under  Philip  II.,  which  he  filled  vnth  honour  for  a 
long  period.  Disgusted  at  last  with  the  broils  of  the  court, 
he  requested  his  dismissal ;  and  having  obtained  it,  he 
retired  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  study.  In  16U4  he 
puUished  the  Life  of  St,  Antonio  de  Padua  witb  an  Enco- 
miasticon  in  eundem,  in  Latin  verses,  not  without  merit. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  motive  or  object  of  hie  voyage  to 
Mexico,  and  only  know  that  in  1609  he  published  uiere  an 
Ortografia  CaxielUma.  But  the  work  which  entitles  him  to 
the  notice  of  posterity  is  his  Guzman  de  Al/arache,  which 
he  published  at  Madrid  in  1599.  In  this  amusing  and  in- 
teresting work  Aleman  shows  he  waa  both  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  the  wwld.  It  is  a  bitter  satire  m  the  oorrupted 
mannera  of  Spain  at  that  period.  The  enteriKising  geniua 
of  Ctutfles  V.  had  innnred  the  Spanish  youth  with  an 
ambition  fbr  military  g^ory.  and  drawn  them  off  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  useful  arts  and  Bciraoes.  His  successors 
were  incapable  of  preserving  the  immense  empire  raised  by 
him,  and  the  huge  edifice  began  to  faXl  already  under  his 
son.  The  nation  was  then  swarming  with  a  multitude  of 
men,  who,  thinking  it  degrading  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
did  not  scruple  to  live  by  cheating  and  swindling.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  multitude  of  those  novels  called  Piearetcai, 
which,  firom  the  be^ning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  appeared  in  Spain,  intended 
to  desoibe  the  life  and  manners  of  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
beggars,  bringing  also  Hno  other  classes  of  society  upon  the 
sta«,  atber  as  their  victims,  abettors,  or  protectors.  Such 
ii  ue  oharaeter  of  Aleman's  work.  It  U  written  in  a  pure 
and  enrect  style,  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it 
ii  very  often  vulgar  and  even  indelicate.  The  abruptness 
and  raudi^  with  which  the  author  passes  from  one  subject 
to  anouwr,  together  witii  the  use  of  low  slang  words,  render 
it  obscure  in  num^  passages.  His  practice  of  moralizing  or 
rather  preaching  is  very  often  carried  too  fiir ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  the  age  and  country  in  which  the  author  lived. 
His  book  was  soon  translated  into  almost  all  the  European 
languages.  A  French  translation  appeared  in  1600  by 
Chapui.  James  Mabbe  of  Mi^dalene  College,  OxSord, 
translated  Guzman  de  A^aracM  into  English,  the  first 
editim  of  which  was  publi^ied  1622  or  33,  the  2d  in  1630, 
and  the  3d  in  1634.  The  work  of  Le  Sage,  which  bears  the 
title  of  Ouzman  dt  Jffartu^,  resembles  in  no  respect  the 
novel  of  Aleman.  In  this  work  as  in  his  other  productions, 
Le  Sage  copied  indeed  the  figures,  but  he  made  out  dt  them 
a  pietoie  adapted  to  the  taste  of  die  FVench  public.  We  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  pretase  time  of  Aleman's  death,  but 
it  is  supposed  that  it  occurred  under  the  reign  of  Philip  HI. 
Nicolao  Antonio,  BibtiotHeca  Hiaxma  Nova. 

ALEMANNI,  or  ALLEMANNI.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  people,  although 
many  notices  concerning  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  woks 
both  of  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  These  notices,  however, 
generally  detail  only  the  circumstances  of  particular  inva- 
sions and  of  mutual  injuries,  committed  on  Uie  Roman 
ftontier ;  but  a  cominrehensive  view  of  the  history,  and  an 
accurate  infimnatiott  respecting  the  origin  and  internal  go- 
TemmentoftbeAlBmanni,arenowheretobeobtained.  Their 
vary  name,  Alemanni,  ABmnamUt  Alamanm,  or  AUammmit 
(the  Greek  writers  oall  them  AXaftfiatn/oi,)  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  fruitless  speculation ;  and  after  all  that 
critics,  etymdoffiits,  antiquaries,  and  histcHians  have  said 
about  it,  that  derivation  of  this  name  which  was  the  most 
obvious,  and  which  perhaps  finind  less  fovour  because  it 
was  so,  still  seems  more  probable  than  any  other.  It  surely 
is  more  natural  to  look  fbr  the  origin  of  the  word  Alemanm 
in  some  Teutonic  dialed^  andent  or  modem,  than  anywhere 
else ;  fbr  it  oannot  he  doubted  that  this  people  ««e  Ger- 
mans. 

Aadsnt  Milbon  agree  in  this,  tiiat  the  Alunanni  mre  a 


mixed  raB8^  and  this  vnd  a  ffenmo  name  fbr  many  tribes. 
Agathiaa,  in  b.  L  o.  6.  of  nia  Sittory,  has  the  following 
remarkaUe  passage : — '  If  we  are  to  follow  Asinius  Qua- 
dratus,  an  Italian,  who  has  written  an  accurate  account  of 
the  Oermant,  the  AUemanni  were  a  gathered  mob  and  mixed 
race,  (£vffK\vSet  ivOpwiroi  jcoi  /u^ofec,)  and  this  u  exptfased 
by  their  very  name.'  Thus  we  may,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, admit,  that  the  Roman  word  AUemanni  was  formed 
from  the  Alemannic  AUemannen,  since  we  find  that,  in 
German,  alls  still  siniifies  af^  and  HAirir  ^p&r,  man- 
ner), a  man,  and  that  AUemannen  meant  in  theu-  language 
all  men,  or  all  sorts  of  men, — a  vast  union  of  many  tribes. 
Icelandie  analogy  supports  tl^  etymology.  In  the  ancient 
Norse  (i.  e.  Icelandic),  the  Gomans  are  called  Piodvbb. 
Jar,  Le.  themenof  the  nation,  from  Pibd,  a  nation,  andivr, 
v^'t,  a  man,  a  defender,  protector.  The  Germans,  then,  in 
the  eyes  of  their  northern  neighbours,  were  the  nation  of 
nations — the  great  nation— nation  jcaTclox^" — and  thus 
Romans  and  Scandinavians  used  a  term,  in  different  lan- 
guages Indeed,  yet  conveying  the  same  idea,  as  a  name 
for  this  people.  The  Freucn,  too,  as  they  have  borrowed 
from  the  Normans  the  name  of  Normand,  which  was  signi- 
ficant in  the  language  of  the  latter  though  not  in  French, 
BO  they  have  aW  borrowed  finm  the  Alemanni  the  appel- 
lation AUemand,  which  they  have  extended  to  the  whole 
German  nation,— also  s^nificant  in  the  German,  but  not  in 
French. 

It  is  likely  that  the  sound  of  the  word  Alemanni  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Romans ;  considering  that  it  was  barba- 
rous, still  it  was  sonorous,  and  the  sumameof  Alemannicus, 
which  Caracalla  is  said  to  have  adopted,  was  easily  formed 
from  it,  and  probably  pleased  the  matrons  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  it  is  more  natural  thus  to  derive  the  name  of  Alemanm 
from  native  Germanic  roots,  than,  as  several  learned  etymo- 
logists and  criti(iB  have  done,  from  the  Welch  word  Blanynj 
bemg  an  irregular  plural  of  the  sing.  Alltud,  which  signifies  a 
foreigner.  We  say  Welch  word  advisedly,  not  Celtic  word,  aa 
Rickless,  for  example,  does ;  for  although  the  Welch  is  one  oi 
the  Celtic  languages,  it  is  not  the  pure,  or  the  parent  Celtic, 
but  one  of  the  more  mixed  of  the  laneuages  of  that  funily ; 
and  even  if  EUmyn  were  pure  ana  ancient  Celtic,  litue 
would  be  gained :  the  Celtic  nations  had,  at  the  time  when 
the  Allepauni  are  mentioned  by  the  Romans,  been  long 
settled  in  the  westernmost  parts  Of  Europe ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult,  at  that  period,  to  prove  their  presence  in  ai^ 
part  of  Germany. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  a  singular  nation,  who  styled  them 
selves  the  Foreigners,  as  the  Alemanni  must  have  done  if 
the  derivation  of  their  name  from  Ellmyn  be  true ;  for  it  is 
most  natural  to  suppose,  tliat  the  Romans  learned  their 
name  firom  the  Alemanni  themselves:  and  lastly,  it  follows 
that  these  people  must  hate  adopted  the  national  designa- 
tion of  Foreigners  from  a  language  which  was  foreign  to 
them.  It  would  not  mend  matters  much  to  suppose,  that 
the  Romans  learned  the  name  of  Allemanni  from  the  Gauls, 
for  that  supposition  Oj^jaio  involves  many  other  improbable 
suppositions.  Pflsters  derivation  in  AUgemeine  Enev' 
do^adie^  art  Alemanni.  Is  equally  fanciflil  and  unciiticu, 
which  we  think  proper,  although  foreign  to  the  general 
plan  of  this  work,  to  notice,  it  being  a  not  unessential 
part  of  truth  to  confute  error,  when  supported  by  respect- 
able, and  therefore  more  misleading,  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  derivation  of  Alemanni  in  the  most  natural 
way  from..^  manner,  is  recommended  by  the  very  common 
practice  with  many  nations,  to  adorn  themselves  with  boastfU 
names,  or  with  such  as  harmonize  with  their  distinctive 
habits  or  lofty  pretensions. 

The  boundanea  of  the  territory  of  the  Alemanni  are  even 
more  uncertain  than  their  name ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
varied  much  at  different  periods.  Their  principal  abode, 
the  nucleus  irom  which  their  dominions  spr^d,  was  the  vay 
heart  of  Germany,  the  apace  between  the  sources  of  tiie  Rhine 
and  the  Danube ;  firom  this  vital  centre,  their  sway  seems  to 
luve  extended  very  ftr  along  the  banks  of  both  tiiisse  rivers, 
towards  N.E.  and  N.W.  occupying  the  entire  qwce  between 
them.  In  the  earliest  perioa  of  their  history,  flieir  limits 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Maine ;  in  subsequent  ages  their  territory  extended  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura  mountains.  The  first  notice  respect- 
ing them  in  history  occurs  in  the  year  214,  ip  the  reign  of 
Caracalla.  This  emperor  sojourned  some  time  among  mem 
and  lived  with  them  on  good  terms,  as  they  greatiy  admired 
hii  hardinew,  frngaliQr,  military  hi^^^^^j^j^^bramx* 
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as  well  as  hit  plainness  and  afikbility  of  manner,  for  he  affected 
entirely  to  foi^et  the  empercnr,  and  assumed  the  part  of  their 
companion.  But  this  play,  like  eveiy  other  performance, 
had  its  end.  Under  pretext  of  raising  a  regiment  of 
auxiliaries,  he  called  a  meeting  of  those  among  them  who 
were  of  military  age,  and  having  surrounded  mem  by  his 
soldiers,  he  gave  a  signal  for  a  general  massacre  ;  such  as 
fled  were  bunted  down  by  the  cavalry.  This  vile  treachery 
kindled  an  inextinguishaDle  hatred  to  the  Romans  in  ttw 
breast  of  the  Alemanoi ;  and  through  many  succeeding 
centuries  they  continued  the  most  unrelenting  enemies  of 
the  empire.  They  also  had  their  revenge  on  Catacalla.  In 
a  battle  which  they  fought  with  him,  their  iurv  is  raid  to  have 
been  8ndi«  that  tltey  draw  out  with  thmr  teeth  the  anowt  by 
which  the  Osroeni*  who  were  alUea  of  the  Romans,  wounded 
them,  lest  time  should  be  lost  by  making  use  of  their  hands, 
which  they  thought  better  employed  in  cutting  the  Romans 
down  without  intermission.  They  suffered,  however,  Cara- 
calla  to  buy  of  them  the  name  victory  for  a  ^^t  sum  of 
money,  which  he  took  care  to  pay  in  pure  gold,  at  a  time 
when  he  only  used  base  coin  at  home.  Those  of  the  wives 
of  the  Alemanni  whom  the  Romans  took  captive,  put  them- 
selves, and  many  of  them  their  children  also,  to  death,  in 
order  to  save  them  from  slavery. 

AAer  Caracalla's  departure,  they  became  .much  mora 
powerful  on  the  Rhine,  for  after  this  period  we  find  them 
making  frequent  incursions  into  Graul.  Alexander  Severus 
at  length  led  an  army  against  them,  but  being  murdered  by 
his  own  soldiers,  he  left  the  victory  to  his  luoRessor  Maxi- 
minns,  who  overran  and  devastated  their  country  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube.  During  the  disturbances  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  237  and  the  following  years,  caused  by  the 
despotism  and  bad  conduct  of  Maximus,  the  Alemanni  recom- 
menced their  invasions  in  Gaul  with  impunity.  In  the  years 
'257-60,  Valerian's  general,  Posthumus,  again  drove  them  out 
of  that  countiT  and  erected  fortresses  in  their  territory. 
These  they  indeed  repeatedly  demolished,  but  the  Romans 
always  repaired  them,  and  held  them  in  possesion  till  the 
reign  of  Uie  Emperor  Probus  (282).  After  his  death  the 
Alemanni  could  no  longer  he  resisted.  Dioclesian  in  285, 
and  Maximiaa  in  287,  seem  only  to  have  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  Roman  possessionB  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine; 
and  although  the  latter  slaughtered  vast  nurabera  dt 
them,  he  gained  no  further  advantage  than  that  the  Rhine 
remained  the  common  boundary.  Constantinus  Chlorus, 
in  29S-30I,  again  ventured  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  even 
marched  as  far  as  to  the  Danube ;  still  the  Romans  gained 
no  permanent  possession  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  the 
Rhme.  In  a  bloody  battle  at  Langres,  Constantino  the 
Great  slew  vast  numbers  of  them,  and  after  this  disaster 
they  remained  quiet  till  the  year  337  ;  but  during  the  reign 
of  the  sons  of  Constantin  they  again  invaded  Gaul,  and 
made  their  settlements  on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  co-ex- 
tensive, t. «.  from  the  Maine  to  the  other  side  of  Strasburg. 
JidiaOfin  356-361,  not  only  drove  them  out  of  Gaul,  but 
even  made  several  expeditions  into  their  German  domains. 
In  357  he  beat  seven  of  their  chieftains  in  a  bloody  battle 
^  Strasburg,  at  which  time  Chonodomar  was  their  com- 
mander-in-cliief.  The  third  time,  in  359,  he  seems  to  have 
attacked  them  almost  without  a  cause.  The  words  of  Am- 
miauns  Maicellinus  are  as  follows :  '  He  reflected  that 
some  of  ifaeir  gaues  (pagi)  wera  hostile,  and  that  they  would 
commit  outraeea  unless  they  were  put  down  like  the  rest.' 
Fortius  expedition  Julian  made  great  preparations,  by  send- 
ing Hariobandns,  a  distinguished  officer,  as  a  spy,  before 
him.  by  strengthening  his  alliance  with  those  Alemannic 
kings  with  whom  he  was  at  peace,  by  fo^fying  the  fhin* 
.4cf  towns  nearest  the  enemy,  collecting  provisions,  and 
building  granaries :  yet,  when  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  near  Ma;p'>  fbund  them  well  prepared.  They 
defended  their  frontiers  with  great  spirit,  and  during  a  con- 
^derable  tune  the  Roman  emperor  found  it  imposaiUe  to 
cross  the  river,  as  they  watched  his  movements  from  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  wherever  he  attempted  to  thmw  a 
hndigre,  they  were  present  on  the  spot  and  ready  to  gtvu  him 
a  reception,  which  rendered  the  attempt  unadvisable.  The 
emperor  at  last  had  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  made  a  num- 
liLT  of  soldiers  in  small  boats  cross  the  river  during  the 
iiiirht,  yet  they  effected  nothing  of  consequence.  Finally, 
hi>wever,  assisted  by  the  treachery  of  an  Alemannii!  chief, 
.lulian  crossed,  and  in  this  expedition  he  penetrated  even  to 
their  eastmi  boundary.  Eight  Alemannic  chiefs,  or  dukes, 
Iliirtensius,  Suomarius,  Macrianus,  Hariobaudus.  Urius, 
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Urflcinus.  Vestralphus,  and  Vadomarius,  concluded  a  peace 
with  Julian  U  Maynz.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  raign 
they  did  not  venture  to  attach  the  Romans;  but  Valentinian 
I.  lud  almost  incessantly  to  contend  with  them  iu  his  own 
domain,  Gratian,  in  377,  fought  with  them  a  bloody  battle 
at  Argusturia  (now  Horburg).  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries,  they  occupieil 
the  southern  and  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Neckar  and  Main,  almost  without  evacuating 
their  former  abodes.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
they  qiread  over  Helvetia,  as  &t  as  to  the  Jura  and  the 
liske  of  Geneva.  In  whatsoever  region  they  settled,  they 
peieived  their  national  language  and  mannera.  After  tM 
bloody  victory  gained  by  ttw  Prankish  king  Clodwjg,  at 
Toltnacttm  (now  Ziilpich),  in  496,  they  lost  their  eastern 
and  western  Frankish  possesstons.  Many  of  them,  disdaining 
to  dwell  in  a  subdued  country,  sought  rafuge  with  Theodric 
the  Great,  who  assigned  to  them  abodes  in  Rhsstia.  Iu 
536,  Vitiges  ceded  them  to  the  Franks ;  and  after  this  thev 
wera  united  to  the  Suevi.  and  with  them  consolidated  into  a 
dukedom,  called  the  DiuJty  of  Alemanma.  Subsequent  to 
this  period,  ^eir  histoir  Mcomes  more  and  more  nonfiised. 
and  is  also  absorbed  in  the  general  history  of  Germany;  yet 
from  that  circumstance,  and  from  the  extension  which  the 
French  have  given  to  their  name,  we  may  judge  that  they 
were  a  leading,  a  preponderating  tribe  among  the  Germanic 
nations. 

As  branches  of  the  Alemanni,  them  have  been  mentioned 
the  Cenni  (K^vvot),  the  Leutienaes.  the  Juthungi,  the 
Vithungi.  and  the  Buzinobantes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Main.  Tbe  first  of  these  Dion  Caasius  calls  a  Celtic  nation 
(KeXTiKov  €0vo^) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this 
statement  should  be  free  from  error,  or,  if  they  were  Cdts, 
to  admit  the  theory  of  modem  authors,  who  make  them  a 
branch  of  the  Ali^manni. 

The  Alemanni  were  a  veir  warlike  people,  and  the  Ro- 
mans particularly  admired  their  cavalry,  probably  because, 
like  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  nations  in  general,  they  wera 
equally  fit  for  equestrian  and  infantry  service.  The  country 
was  divided  into  rou^n  (pron.  (Toto-en),  by  tiie  Romans  called 
pcKi;  which  had  that  name  either  from  tile  tribes  who 
inhabited  them,  or  from  the  diiefil  or  dukes,  called  kings  by 
the  Rconans,  who  ruled  over  them.  Each  of  these  had  its 
peculiar  constitution,  and  was  independent :  in  war  only  they 
all  acted  as  one  people,  with  united  interests,  and  hw  one 
general.  The  Alemanni  had  a  peeulur  body  of  Uws  given 
to  them  by  the  kings  Theodric,  Child^iert,  and  Clothar, 
and  improved  by  Dagobert. 

For  the  Alemannic  language,  see  Germanic  Lcmptagea, 
and  the  art  Teutonic.  Nouces  respecting  the  Alemanni 
ore  to  be  found  in  Herodian,  Dion  Gassius,  Anunianus  Mar- 
cellinus.  Agathias,  and  Aurelius  Victor. 

ALEMBERT  (JEAN  LE  RONDD').  The  birth  of  this 
eminent  man  is  stiUed  by  some  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1 6th, 
by  others  on  the  1 7Ui.  of  November,  1717.  This  matter  is  of  the 
less  consequence,  as  his  career  onghtrather  to  be  dated  from 
his  abandonment  by  hh  parents  and  exposure  in  a  public  mar^ 
ket  by  the  cburah  of  St  Jean  1e  Rond,  near  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  from  which  he  derived  his  christian 
name.  How  he  obtained  his  surname  is  not  mentioned : 
probably  it  was  that  of  his  fiwter-mother.  He  was  found  by 
a  commissary  of  police,  and  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  of  En/arts  Trouvft,  was  intrusted  to  the  wife  of  a  poor 
glazier,  on  account  of  the  care  which  his  apparently  dying 
state  required.  It  has  been  supposed  that  me  discovery,  as 
well  as  the  exposure,  was  arran^  beforehand,  as  in  a 
few  days  the  &ther  made  himself  known,  and  settled  an 
allowance  of  twelve  hundred  francs  a  year,  or  about  fifty 
pounds  sterling,  for  his  support  Other  accounts  state  that  the 
abandonment  was  the  act  (tf  the  mother,  and  Aat  the  fetfaer, 
upon  hearing  it,  came  forward  fhr  the  jirotection  of  his  son, 
lliis  frtther  was  M.  Destouehes,  commissary  of  ortillerv ;  the 
mother  was  Madame,  or  more  properly.  Mademoiselle  de 
Tencin,  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  talents  and  adventures,  and 
authoress  of  several  works,  in  one  of  whkh,  Les  Malheurt 
de  f  Amour,  she  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  sketch  of  her 
own  life.  She  was  sister  of  Peter  Guerin  de  Tencin,  Cardi- 
nal Archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  took  the  veil  in  the  convent 
of  Montfleuri,  near  Grenoble,  which  place  she  afterwards 
quitted,  and  settled  at  Paris,  where  she  became  more  cele- 
brated for  wit  than  v  irtue.  It  is  said  that  when  D  Alembert 
began  to  exhibit  proofs  of  extraordinary  talent  she  sent  for 
him,  and  acquainted  Hm  with  the  relatilonsbip  which  existrt* 
DgitizecayGOOQle 
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twtween  them ;  and  tbat  his  reply  was,  *  You  ore  only  my 
step-mother — the  glaziers  wife  is  my  mother.' 

D'Alembert  commenced  his  studies  at  the  College  des 
Quatre  Nations,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  professors 
were  of  the  Jausenist  party,  and  were  not  long  in  discovering 
the  talents  of  their  pupil.  In  the  first  year  his  course  of 
philosophy,  he  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  from  which,  as  Condorcet  remarks,  they  imagined 
they  had  found  a  new  Pascal ;  and,  to  make  the  resemblance 
more  complete,  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.  The 
attempted  parallel  probably  never  existed  except  in  the  in- 
senious  head  of  the  autliorofthe  Elogei  for  D'Alembert 
bimaelf  informs  us,  that  his  ptofessois  did  their  best  to  dis- 
suade him  both  from  mathematics  and  poetry,  allezingf  that 
the  former,  in  parUcular,  dried  vp  the  hearty  ana  recom- 
mending, as  to  uie  latter,  that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
die  poem  of  St.  Prosper  upon  Grace.  They  permitted  him, 
nevertheless,  to  study  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and 
from  that  time  he  persisted  in  the  pursuit.  "When  he  left 
college,  he  returned  to  his  foster-hiother,  with  whom  he 
lived  altogether  forty  years,  and  continued  his  studies.  Not 
that  she  gave  him  much  encouragement,  for  when  he  told 
her  of  any  work  he  had  written,  or  discovery  which  he  had 
made,  she  generally  replied,  '  Vom  ne  serez  jamais  qu'un 
philosophe;  etqu'estce  qu'un  philosophef  cest  unfou  qui 
se  tourmente pendant  sa  vie,  pour  qu'onparle  delui  lorsqu'il 
n'jf  sera  plus;  which  we  may  English  thus*  *  You  will 
never  he  anything  but  a  philosopher — and  what  is  that  but 
an  ass  who  plagues  himself  aU  bis  life,  that  he  may  be 
talked  about  after  he  is  dead.* 

With  nothing  but  his  income  of  1200  A-ancs,  and  the  re- 
source of  the  pmxlie  libraries  for  obtaining  those  books  which 
he  could  not  buy,  he  gave  ujp  all  hopes  of  wealth  or  civil 
honours,  that  he  might  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite 
studies.  Here  he  was  dispirited  by  finding  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  in  most  of  what  he  imt^ned  to  have  been  his  own 
discoveries.  In  the  mean  while  his  friends  urged  him  to  enter 
a  profession,  to  which  he  at  last  agreed,  and  chose  the  law. 
After  being  admitted  an  advocate,  he  abandoned  this  profes- 
sion and  took  to  physic,  as  more  congenial  to  his  own  pursuits. 
Determined  to  persevere,  he  sent  all  his  mathematical  books 
to  a  ftiend,  resolved  that  the  latter  should  keep  them  till  he 
was  made  doctor ;  but  h^  soon  found  that  he  could  not  send 
his  mathematical  genius  with  them.  One  book  after  another 
was  begged  back,  to  refiesh  his  memory  upon  something 
which  he  found  he  could  not  keep  out  of  his  head.  At  last, 
finding  his  taste  too  strong  for  any  prudential  considera- 
tion, he  gave  up  the  contest,  and  resolved  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  that  which  he  Uked  best.  The  happiness  of  his 
life,  when  he  had  made  this  resolution,  is  thus  described  by 
himself.  He  says  that  he  awoke  every  morning,  thinking 
with  pleasure  on  the  studies  of  the  preceding  evening, 
and  on  the  prospect  of  continuing  them  during  the  day. 
When  his  thoughts  were  called  ofiT  for  a  moment,  they  turned 
to  the  satisfaction  he  should  have  at  the  play  in  the  evening ; 
and  between  the  acts  of  the  piece  he  meditated  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  next  morning's  study. 

Some  memoirs  which  m  wrote  in  the  years  1 739  and  1 740, 
as  well  as  some  correotions  which  he  mode  in  the  Analyse 
dSaontrSe  of  Reynau,  a  work  ^en  much  esteemed  in  France, 
procuredhimadmissioatothe  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1741, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  From  this  time  may  be  dated 
the  career  of  honour  which  ranks  him  among  the  greatest 
bene&ctors  to  science  of  tlie  last  century.  We  will  now  in- 
terrupt the  order  of  his  life  to  ^ecify  his  principal  works. 
In  1 743  i4>|ieared  his  Treatise  Dynamcs,  founded  upon  the 
general  principle  which  bears  bis  name.  (See  Principle, 
D'Albhbbrt's.)  The  deductions  from  this  new  and  fertile 
source  of  analytical  discovery  appeared  in  rapid  succession. 
In  1 744  he  published  his  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  and 
Motion  n/  Fluids.  In  1746  his  Bejketions  on  the  General 
Causes  of  Winds  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of 
Berlin.  This  treatise  will  always  be  remarkable,  as  the  first 
which  contained  the  general  equations  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  as  veil  as  the  first  announcement  and  use  of  the 
calculus  of  partial  difi^nees.  In  1747  lie  gave  the  first 
analytical  solution  of  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  and  the 
motion  of  a  column  of  air ;  in  1 749  he  did  the  same  for  the  pre- 
cession of  the  ecfuinoxes  and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis, 
the  tatter  of  which  had  been  just  discovered  by  Bradley.  In 
1752  he  publishetl  his  Essay  on  the  Resistance  of  Ftuids,  a 
treatise  originally  written  in  competition  for  a  prize  mnposed 
by  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  but  the  decision  of  which  was 


postponed,  and  finally  awarded  to  a  production  which  has  not 
since  gained  any  reputation  for  its  author.  A  misurider- 
standlng  between  Euler  and  D'Alembert  is  asserted  by  some 
French  writers  as  the  ground  of  this  rejection,  which,  resting 
on  the  well-kiiown  character  of  Euler,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  doubt.  In  the  same  year  he  also  edited  Rameau's  Elements 
of  Music,  though  his  opinions  did  not  entirely  coincide  with 
that  celebrated  system.  In  1747  he  presented  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  his  Essay  on  the  Problem  qf  Three  Bodies, 
and  in  17S4  and  1756  he  published  Researches  on  Various 
Points  connected  with  the  System  qf  the  Universe.  We 
must  complete  tlie  list  of  his  mathematical  works  by  men- 
tioning his  Opuseuies,  collected  and  published  towards  the 
end  of  bis  ife,  in  eight  v'olames.  Though  D'Alembert 
wrote  no  large  system  m  pure  analysis,  the  various  methods 
and  hints  which  are  so  richly  scattered  in  his  physico-mathe- 
matical  works  have  always  been  considered  as  renderingtheni 
a  mine  of  instruction  ibr  mathematicians. 

We  now  turn  to  his  philosophical  productions.  The  French 
Encyclapeedia,  as  is  well  known,  was  commenced  by  Diderot 
and  himself,  as  editors;  and  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  his  cele- 
brated Introductory  Discourse,  a  work  which,  as  Condorcet 
expresses  it,  there  are  only  two  or  three  men  in  a  century 
capable  of  writing.  D'Alembert  contributed  several  literary 
articles ;  but  on  the  stoppage  of  the  work  by  the  government, 
after  the  completion  of  the  second  volume,  he  retired  from 
the  editorship,  nor  would  he  resume  his  fiinctions  when  per- 
mission to  proceed  was  at  length  obtained.  From  that  time 
he  confined  hiifiself  entirely  to  the  mathematical  part  of  the 
work,  and  his  expositions  of  the  metaphysical  dimcultieB  of 
abstract  sdence  are  among  the  clearest  and  best  on  record. 
While  engaged  on  this  undertaking,  he  wrote  his  Milangev 
de  Philosophie,  &c..  Memoirs  of  Christina  of  Stceden,  Essay 
on  the  Servility  of  Men  of  Letters  to  the  Great,  Elements  qf 
Philosophy,  and  a  treatise  on  The  Destruction  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  also  published  translations  of  several  parts  of  Tacitus, 
which  are  admitted  by  scholars  to  possess  no  small  degree  of 
merit.  In  1 772,  when  elected  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Aca- 
demy, he  wrote  the  Elopes  of  the  members  who  had  died  from 
1 700  up  to  that  date.  His  correspondence,  and  some  additional 
pieces,  were  published  after  his  death.  The  whole  of  his 
works  have  been  collected  in  one  edition  by  M.  Bastion,  in 
eighteen  volumes,  octavo,  Paris,  1605. 

In  1752  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whohadconceived  tiie  highest 
esteem  for  his  writings,  endeavoured  to  attract  him  to  Ber- 
lin. D'Alembert  refused  the  offer,  but  in  1 734  ho  accepted  a 
pension  of  1200  francs.  In  17S6,  through  the  friend^ip  of 
M.  d'ArKenson,  then  minister,  he  obtained  the  same  from 
Louis  XV.  In  1755,  by  the  recommendation  of  Benedict  . 
XIV.,  he  was  admitted  into  the  Institute  of  Bologna.  la 
1762  Catharine  of  Russia  requested  him  to  undertake  the 
education  of  her  son,  with  an  income  of  100,000  francs.  On 
his  declining  the  offer,  she  wrote  again  to  press  him,  and 
says  in  her  letter,  'I know  that  your  refusal  arises  fyom 
your  desire  to  cultivate  your  studies  and  your  friendships  in 
quiet  But  this  is  of  no  consequence :  bring  all  your  friends 
with  you,  and  I  promise  you  that  both  ^~ou  and  they  shall 
have  every  accommodation  in  my  power.  D'Alembert  was 
too  much  attached  to  his  situation  and  his  income  of  150/. 
a  year  to  accept  even  this  princely  offer.  The  letter  of  Ca- 
tharine it  was  unanonously  agreed  to  enter  on  the  records  ot 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1759  Fredmc  again  pressed, 
his  coming  to  Berlin,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  says,  *  1  wait  in 
silence  the  moment  when  the  ingratitude  of  your  own  country- 
will  oblige  you  to  fiy  to  a  land  where  you  are  already 
naturalized  in  the  minds  of  all  who  tliink.'  In  17C3,  when 
D'Alembert  visited  Frederic,  the  latter  again  repeated  his 
offer,  which  was  again  declined;  the  king  assuring  him  that 
it  was  the  only  false  calculation  he  had  ever  made  in  his  Ufe. 

We  now  come  to  relate  the  history  of  a  connexion  which 
ended  by  embittering  the  last  years  of  the  life  of  D'Alembert, 
and  finally,  it  is  supposed,  had  no  small  share  in  sending  him 
to  his  grave.   At  the  house. of  a  common  iriend  he  was  in 
the  hu>it  of  meeting  Mile,  ds  VEspinasae,  a  young  lady 
whose  talents  caused  her  sode^  to  be  sou^t  by  the  elite 
of  the  literEoy  world  of  Paris.   Between  her  and  D'Alem- 
bert a  mutual  attachment  grew  up,  which  though,  as  ap- 
peared afterwards,  not  very  strong  on  her  port,  became  tne 
moving  passiom  of  his  future  life.    When,  in  1765,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  disorder,  she  insisted  on  being  liis 
attendant,  and  after  his  recovery  thoy  lived  in  the  same 
house.   It  is  said  that  friendship  was  Uieir  only  bond  of 
union;  andtliis  may  bebelicx-ed,  ^^^i^^^^^  state  off 
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opinion,  the  assertion,  if  untrue,  \fould  have  been  unne* 
cessarj-.  The  friendship,  or  love,  of  the  lady,  however, 
found  other  objects;  and  though  D'Alembert  still  re- 
tained all  his  former  affection  for  her,  she  treated  him  with 
contempt  and  unkindness.  Her  death  left  him  inconsolable ; 
and  his  retlections  upon  her  tomb,  published  in  his  posthu- 
mous work,  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  lover  mourning 
for  a  mistress  whose  regard  for  him,  as  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
to  himself,  had  entirely  ceased  before  her  death.  After  that 
event,  he  fell  intp  a  profound  melancholy,  nor  did  he  ever 
recover  his  former  vivaeity.  His  death  took  place  October 
39.  17S3.  Not  having  received  extreme  unction,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  a  priest  could  be  found  to  inter 
him,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  funeral  should  be 
private. 

The  character  of  D'Alembert  was  one  of  great  simplicity, 
carried  even  to  bluntness  of  speech,  and  of  unusual  benevo- 
Icnre,  mixed  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  which 
exerted  itself  openly  and  without  scruple  upon  those  who 
attempted  the  common  species  of  flattery.  He  was  the 
&iend  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  because  that  monarch  exacted 
no  servility  ;  and  to  him  only,  and  two  di^raced  ministers, 
all  the  great  ones  of  the  eartii,  did  D'Alembert  ever 
dedicate  a  work.  He  was  totally  free  from  envy.  La- 
lErange  and  Laplaoe  owed  acme  of  their  first  steps  in  life  to 
him ;  though  uie  former  had  setUed  a  mathematical  con- 
troversy in  fax'our  of  Euler  and  against  hiin.  In  his  dispute 
vith  Clairaut  on  the  method  of  finding  the  orbit  of  a  comet, 
and  with  Rousseau  on  the  article  Calvin  in  the  Ency- 
ckpedie,  he  gave  his  friends  no  reasoji  to  blush  for  his  want 
of  temper.  It  was  hi's  maxim,  that  a  man  should  be 
rery  careful  in  his  writings,  careful  enough  in  his  actions, 
and  moderately  careful  in  his  words  ;  his  observance  of  the 
last  part  of  the  maxim  sometimes  mode  him  enemies. 
The  Due  de  Choiseul,  when  minister,  refused  the  united 
solicitations  in  his  favour  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
a  pension  vacant  by  the  death  of  Clairaut,  for  more  than 
nx  months,  because  he  had  said,  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire 
which  was  opened  at  the  post-ofllce,  *  Your  protector,  or 
ritlver  your  prt^igi,  M.  de  Choiseul.'  He  cared  nothing 
for  those  in  power,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  exacted 
and  obtained  deference  in  very  small  matters.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  who  hated  ul  the  friends  of  Frederic, 
refiised  the  rei^uest  of  Marmontel  that  she  would  employ 
her  influence  wiUi  the  king  in  favour  of  D'Alembert  on  one 
occasion,  alleging  that  the  latter  had  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Italian  party  in  music.  It  was  his  maxim  that  no 
man  onght  to  spend  money  in  superfluities  while  others  were 
in  want ;  and  a  friend,  who  knew  him  well,  declared  to  the 
editor  of  bis  works,  that  when  his  income  amounted  to  8200 
francs,  he  gave  away  the  half.  His  attentions  to  his  fbster-mo- 
ther,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  were  those  of  a  son.  In  his  account 
of  his  own  character,  a  singular  mixture  of  vanity  and  can- 
door,  written  in  tiie  third  person,  he  speaks  as  fellows : 
'  Devoted  to  study  and  privacy  till  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  entered  late  into  the  world,  and  was  never  much  pleased 
with  it.  He  could  never  bend  himself  to  learn  its  usages 
and  language,  and,  perhaps,  even  indulged  a  sort  of  pet^ 
Tiaity  in  d^ising  them.  He  is  never  rude,  because  he  is 
neitber  bnttai  nor  severe ;  but  he  is  sometimes  blunt,  through 
inattention  or  ignorance.  Compliments  embarrass  him, 
because  he  never  can  find  a  suitable  answer  immediately ; 
vhen  be  says  flattering  things,  it  is  always  because  he 
thinks  them.  The  basis  of  his  cliaracter  is  frankness  and 
Imth,  often  rather  blunt,  but  never  disgusting.  He  is  im- 
patient and  angry,  even  to  \-iolence,  when  any  thing  goes 
wrong,  but  it  all  evapomtes  in  words.  He  is  soon  satisfied 
2nd  easily  governed,  provided  he  does  not  see  what  you  are 
at :  for  his  Kne  of  independence  amounts  to  fhnaticism,  so 
that  he  often  ^nies  himself  things  which  would  be  agreeable 
to  him,  because  he  is  aftaid  they  would  put  him  under  some 
restraint :  which  makes  some  of  his  friends  call  him,  justly 
enough,  the  slave  of  his  liberty.'  This  account  agrees  verj- 
well  with  that  of  his  friends. 

D'Alembert  has  been  held  up  to  reprobation  in  this  coun- 
trv  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  Buton  this  point 
we  must  observe,  that  there  is  a  wide  line  of  distinction  lie- 
iweenhim  and  some  of  his  coUcajjues  in  the  Encyclopo'dia, 
iuch  3B  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  When  we  blame  the  two  lat- 
ter, it  is,  not  for  the  opinions  they  held,  (for  which  they  are 
not  answerable  to  any  man.)  but  for  their  offensive  manner 
(if  expressing  them,  and  the  odious  intolerance  of  all  opinions 
except  th^  own  which  runs  through  their  writings.  Men  of 


the  best  and  of  the  worst  lives  appeared  to  be  equally  of- 
fensive to  them,  if  they  professed  Christianity.  The  pub- 
lished writings  of  D'Alembert  contain  no  expressions  offen- 
sive to  religion :  they  have  never  been  forbidden  on  that 
account,  as  La  Harpe  observes,  in  any  country  of  Europe. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  private  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
and  others,  which  was  published  after  his  death,  the  world 
would  not  have  known,  except  by  implication,  what  the 
opinions  of  D'Alembert  were.  On  uus  point  we  will  cite  two 
respecuble  Catholic  authoritieB.  The  Bishop  of  Limo^ 
said,  during  the  life  of  D'Alembert,  '  I  do  not  know  him 
personally ;  but  I  have  always  heard  that  his  manners  are 
simple,  and  his  conduct  without  a  stain.  As  to  his  works* 
I  read  them  over  and  over  a^ain.  and  1  find  nothing  there 
except  plenty  of  talent,  great  wfiwmation,  and  a  good  system 
of  morals.  If  his  opinions  are  not  as  sound  as  his  wntings, 
he  is  to  be  pitied,  but  no  one  has  a  right  to  interrogate 
his  conscience.'  1^  Harpe  says  of  him,  '  I  do  not  think 
that  he  ever  printed  a  sentence  which  marks  either  hatred 
or  contempt  of  reUgion ;  but  we  may  cite  a  great  many 
passages  where,  apparently  drawn  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
heroes  of  Christianity,  he  speaks  of  them  with  dignity, 
and,  what  in  him  it  even  more  ttrtmge,  with  sentiment.' 
— '  I  knew  D'Alembert  well  enough  tow  able  to  say,  that 
he  was  sceptical  in  every  thiu^  except  mathematics.  He 
would  no  more  ha^'e  said  positively  that  there  was  no  reli- 

fion  than  that  there  was  a  God :  he  only  thought  the  pro- 
abilities  were  in  favoiur  of  theism,  and  against  revelation. 
On  this  subject  he  tolerated  all  opinions,  and  this  disposition 
made  him  think  the  intolerant  arrogance  of  tlie  atheL>its 
odious  and  unbearable.* — '  He  has  praised  Massillon,  F£n£- 
lon,  Boasuet,  Flfichier,  and  Fleury,  pot  only  as  writers,  but 
as  priests.  He  was  just  enough  to  be  struck  with  the  con- 
stant and  admirable  cormexion  which  existed  between  their 
faitli  and  their  practice,  between  their  priestly  character 
and  their  virtues.'  To  these  testimonies  we  need  add 
nothing,  except  to  desire  the  reader  to  turn  to  the  part  of 
the  letter  of  the  Empress  Catlierine  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  then  to  recdlect  that  it  was  the  same  Empress  Ca- 
therine who  refused  a  visit  from  Voltaire,  saying.  '  that  she 
had  no  Parnassus  in  her  dominions  for  those  who  spoke  dis- 
respectfully of  religion.' 

The  style  of  D'Alembert  as  a  writer  is  agreeable,  but 
he  is  not  placed  by  the  French  in  the  first  rank.  His 
mathematical  works  show  that  he  wrote  as  he  thought, 
without  taking  much  trouble  to  finish.  His  expression 
was,  '  Let  us  find  out  the  thing — there  will  be  plenty  of 
people  to  put  it  into  shape,"  an  assertion  abundantly 
verified  since  his  time.  He  said  of  himself,  that  he  had 
'  some  talent,  and  great  facility.'  He  hked  the  mathema- 
tical part  of  natural  philosophy  better  than  any  other,  and 
took  but  litUe  interest  in  purely  experimental  researches. 
Hence  he  remained  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  most  striking 
facts  discovered  in  his  day ;  and  when  laughed  at  on  the 
subject,  he  ^ways  said,  '  X  shall  have  plen^  of  time  to 
leam  all  these  pretty  thinra.'  The  time,  however,  as  Bos- 
wt  remarks,  never  arrivod. 

Those  readers  who  would  know  more  of  D'Alembert 
should  consult  the  first  volume  of  Bastien's  edition  of  his 
works. 

ALEMBIC,  a  chemical  vewuH  used  in  distillatioa.  Va- 
rious forms  of  it  have  been  devised;  the  simplest  consists  of 
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a  body,  cueurint  or  matron,  a.  which  serves  as  a  boiler ;  a 
h&id  or  capitai,  b,  with  a  pipe  and  a  receiver  c. 

Sometimes  all  these  parts  are  made  of  glass,  and  the  head 
and  receiver  are  usually  so  :  when  the  body  is  of  this  ma- 
terial, it  is  fitted  to  the  head  by  grinding;  but  the  apparatus, 
in  this  case,  is  extremely  expensive,  and  very  liable  to  acci- 
dent. When  the  body  is  made  of  metal,  the  glass  head  is 
secured  to  it  by  almond  or  linseed  meal  lute. 

The  fluid  to  be  distilled  having  been  put  into  the  body  a, 
the  head  b  being  fitted  to  it,  and  the  receiver  adapted  to  its 

Sipe,  heat  is  applied  to  the  body  either  by  a  lamp  or  a  sand- 
ath ;  the  vapour  which  rises  is  cond3nsed  in  the  head,  and, 
falUnff  into  ite  depressed  channel  0,  runs  through  the  pipe 
into  &e  leceiver  e,  loosely  fitted  to  it  with  a  cork.  If  the 
receiver  be  kept  partly  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  conden- 
sation will  be  more  readily  and  economically  effected.  Some-  , 
times  the  head  is  perforated  at  /,  and  furnished  with  a 
stopper ;  by  removing  this,  a  supply  of  the  fluid  to  he  dis- 
tilled may  be  poured  into  tiie  body,  without  disturbing  the 
luting  by  which  the  body  and  head  are  kept  in  close  con- 
tact An  alembic  of  this  kind  is  not  A'ery  useful  for  the 
general  purposes  of  distillation :  it  can  scarcely  be  appHed 
to  the  preparation  of  acids ;  and  for  distilling  spirit  or  water 
&  retort  or  a  still  is  much  to  be  preferred.  An  alembic  of  this 
form,  the  body  of  which  is  made  of  silver,  and  the  head  and 
receiver  of  glass,  is  sometimes  employed  for  distilling  the 
spirit  from  me  alcoholic  solutions  m  potash  and  soda,  in  the 
process  of  purifying  these  alkalis. 

The  most  ancient  alembics  were  made  of  metal,  and  ge- 
nerally of  tinned  copper ;  the  annexed  figures  represent  that 
propoaed  by  Baume  in  his  Elements  m  Pharmacy,  with 
very  slight  alteration.  It  is  composed  of  Mveral  |Kirt8 :  a, 
fig.  1 ,  Tepresents  the  cucurbit,  body,  or  boiler,  which  is  made 
of  tinned  copper ;  6  is  a  short  pipe  by  which  the  boiler  is 
replenished  with  the  fluid  to  be  distilled,  during  the  opera- 
tion, and  without  disturbing  or  unluting  the  apparatus. 
When  in  operation,  the  pipe  b  is  stopped  with  a  cork. 

F^.  2  is  a  section  of  the  head  or  cental,  which  fits  into 
a,  and  is  secured  by  lute ;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
which  do  not  communicate  with  each  other ;  c  contains  cold 
water,  which,  by  cooling  the  vapour  that  rises  from  the 
boiler  a  into  d,  causes  it  to  condense  into  a  fluid,  which 
runs  down  into  a  small  gutter,  and  ia  by  it  conveyed  through 
the  pipe  e  into  a  receiver ;  y  is  a  cock  by  which  the  water  is 
let  out  from  c  when  it  heames  hot  by  condensing  the  vapour. 


Fig.  3  represents  a  toorm  or  terpentine,  g,  into  which  is 
conveyed  the  mpour  that  may  escape  condenaatirm  in  d;  it 
is  surround^  by  add  water  in  the  vessel  A,  which,  as  it 
becomes  hot,  is  let  out  at  the  cock  i,  and  a  fresh  supply  of 
cold  water  is  poured  in ;  the  condensed  vapour  is  received 
at  the  end  of  the  worm  in  the  zeceiver  k. 


Fig.  4  represents  a  water-bath,  also  made  of  tinned  cop- 
per ;  it  fits  into  the  body  a,  and  is  heated  by  the  medium  of 
the  boiling-water  contained  in  it,  instead  of  the  fire  directly 
apphed.  When  the  water-bath  is  used,  the  head,  fig.  2,  is 
fitted  into  it  in  the  manner  already  desiTibed  with  respect  to 
the  body  a,  fig,  1 . 

Fig.  5  shows  the  whole  apparatus  placed  in  the  furnace, 
with  the  worm  attached  to  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  alembic,  in  the  form  now  described,  is  but  little  used : 
the  addition  of  the  worm  surrounded  with  cold  water  has 
rendered  it  unnecessary  to  employ  any  refrigeratory  round 
the  head ;  and  the  apparatus  thus  simplified  is  the  com- 
mon stiU,  which  will  be  described  under  the  article  Dis- 
tillation. 

ALENQON,  the  capital  of  the  defurtment  of  the  Orne, 

in  France,  stands  in  an  extensive  plam,  on  the  north-west 
hank  of  the  Sarthe,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  departments  fflfthe  Ome  and  the  Sarthe.  The  town 
itself  is  not  very  large ;  but  its  five  suburbs,  one  of  which 
stands  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  add  to  its  popula- 
tion and  importance.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  and 
ornamented  with  some  handsome  buildings,  especially  the 
prefect's  residence,  the  corn-market,  and  Ihe  town-house, 
the  towers  of  which  last  are  the  remains  of  the  castie  of  the 
Dukes  of  Alen^on.  These  nobles  appear  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  France;  oneof  tiiem  fell  atthe  battle  of  Agincourt. 
[See  Agincourt,]  while  attacking  the  Enghsh  king. 

The  population  of  Alencon  (induding,  we  presume,  the 
suburbs)  is  given  by  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi  at  14,000; 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  very  considerable.  Its  chi^  ma- 
nufactures are  of  lace  and  muslin,  the  latter  of  which  gives 
employment  to  more  than  two  thousand  persons,  who  are 
engaged  in  making  or  embroidering  it.  Some  cottons  and 
Hnens  are  also  manufactured,  as  well  as  leather,  glass,  and 
iron.  The  agricultural  products  of  the  neighbourhood,  in- 
cluding cattie,  horses  of  good  quality,  goose  down  and  quills, 
and  cider,  add  to  its  commerce.  The  lace  manufacture, 
which  has  acquired  considerable  celebrity,  was  established 
by  letters  patent  during  the  administration  of  Colbert,  in 
The  proprietor  had  a  monopoly  for  ten  yeai8«  and  a 
grant  of  36,000  livres,  or  about  1 500^. 

There  are  at  Alen9on  a  library  of  above  6000  volumes,  an 
agricultural  society,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a 
college;  the  last-mentioned  is  surmounted  by  a  lantern, 
which  is  used  as  an  observatory.  There  is  also  a  theatre ; 
and  horse-racee  take  place  annually,  on  the  25th  August. 

Many  rehgious  houses  and  hospitals,  and  a  Jesuits' 
college,  existed  in  the  town  before  the  revolution.  In 
former  ages  it  was  fortified,  though  the  outworks  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wall  are  now  destroyed,  and  little  remains 
of  its  once  formidable  defences  hut  four  gates,  by  which 
you  enter  the  town.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  historian 
Mezeray.  Alencon  is  in  48°  26'  N.  lat.,  5'  E.  long,  of 
Greenwich."   Distance  from  Paris  116  miles  W.  by  S. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  produces  iron,  and  stone 
suited  for  building  or  for  mill-stones.  In  the  quarry  of 
Hertre,  a  very  few  miles  distant,  were  found  the  false  dia- 
monds, called  the  diamonds  of  Alencon,  said  to  equal  the 
real  stone  in  brilliancy  though  not  in  hardness.  The  mine 
is  said  to  be  now  nearly  exhausted. 

The  arrondissement  of  Alencon  contains  416  square 
miles,  and  above  70,000  inhalritants. 

ALENTEJO,  or  ALEMTEJO.  the  largest  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  so  called  from  its  position  {tdem 
T^o,  beyond  the  Tagua).  It  is  separated  on  the  east 
from  Spanish  Estremadura  and  Andalusia.  The  boundary 
on  this  side  is  determined,  to  begin  from  the  north,  first  by 
the  river  Sever,  running  into  the  Tagus,  soon  after  by  the 
Gevora  and  the  Caya,  tributaries  of  the  Guadiana,  the  line 
crossing  from  the  one  to  the  other  stream  so  as  to  avoid  the 
proximity  of  Badajo*.  It  then  follows  the  Guadiana,  leaving 
Olivenza  on  the  east,  which  since  1801  has  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  North  of  Mourao  it  bends  from  the  river  to 
the  S.E.  so  as  to  meet  first  die  Ardila,  and  then  the  Chanza, 
the  latter  of  which  again  conducts  it  to  the  Guadiana.  From 
this  point  tiie  bounduy  runs  west  to  the  ocean,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate Alentejo  on  the  south  from  the  Algar\'e  by  the  ridges 
of  Caldeiiao  and  Monchique.  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  by 
the  comarca  of  Setub^,  belonging  to  Estremadura,  and 
below  that  by  the  ocean.  The  Tagus  partly  forms  its 
boundary  on  ihe  north,  but  in  the  centre  of  ttie  line  tlic 
Portuguese  province  of  Estremadura  again  extends  south 
ui  the  river.   In  thisjtart  the  divided  1^ 
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■mall  streams  t^ed  the  Soro,  Erra,  and  ZaUu,  the  two 
ftnner  of  which  run  into  the  third,  the  Zatas  itself  fall- 
ing directly  into  the  Tagus.  Tbe  province  covers  a  sur- 
&ce  of  883  square  leagues,  or  7947  geoffraphical  s<^are 
miles,  and  its  population  is  given  by  AntiUon  and  Mmano 
at  380,480,  that  is  48  to  the  square  mile,  while  the  province 
of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  has  a  population  of  346  to  tbe 
same  suHace.  Some  accounts  state  the  population  at 
only  266,009  in  the  year  1820.  The  most  fertile  parts 
are  around  Evora,  Pcntslegre,  Elvas,  Villaviciosa,  Beja, 
and  the  plains  of  Ourique.  3iie  highest  ridge  of  moun- 
tains is  the  alrea^-mentioned  Sierra  de  Monchique  on 
the  south,  which  rises  at  one  point  to  the  height  of 
4078  feet.  From  the  northern  side  of  this  mountain  the 
waters  are  collected  into  the  river  Sudo,  which  reaches 
the  sea  at  Setubal.  In  the  spring  the  malaria  arising 
fiom  this  river  is  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  tbe  in- 
habitants. The  Sierra  de  Fortalei>Te  rises  to  2130  feet; 
that  of  Osa,  north  of  Evora,  slightly  exceeds  this  height. 
Neariy  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  mountains,  but 
their  eourse  is  so  varied  that  description  would  be  at  once 
difficult  and  useless.  The  harbours  of  Sines  and  Villa 
Nova  de  Milfontes  are  of  little  value.  The  population  is 
not  very  industrious,  yet  com  is  produced  to  such  an  amount 
«s  to  contribute  Itu^ly'  to  the  support  of  Lisbon ;  but 
the  supply  of  wine  and  oil  is  less  abundant.  The  fimner  is 
^together  oonsnmed  wiUiin  the  province,  and  a  considerable 
qumnti^  of  «1  is  often  imported  nom  the  borderii^  regions 
of  Spain.  There  are  many  quarries  of  marble,  white,  green, 
and  red.  The  political  divisions  of  the  province  are  these : 
it  contains  the  eight  comareat  or  districts  of  Evora,  Elvos, 
Portalegre,  Ourique,  Villaviciosa,  Beja,  Crato,  and  Aviz. 
Evora,  uie  chief  ci^  of  the  whole  province,  is  the  seat  of  an 
KichbUhoprtc ;  ana  three  bishops  take  their  titles  from 
Elvas,  Portalegre,  and  Beja.  Elvas  is  also  a  place  of  great 
military  stren^h,  and  with  the  adjoining  fortress,  £a  Lipp  e, 
protects  tbe  frontier  on  the  side  of  Badajoz. 
ALEPPO.  [SeeHALEB.] 

ALESSANDRIA,  one  of  tiie  five  divisions  of  the  princi- 
pality of  IMedmont,  which  is  airain  subdivided  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alessandria,  Asti,  Casale,  Acqui,  Voghera,  and 
Tcftona.  The  whole  division  is  said  to  contain  a  population 
of  above  510,000. 

The  province  of  Alessandria  is  intersected  by  bills 
of  small  elevation,  the  spurs  or  offsets  of  the  Apennine 
chain,  which  divides  Piedmont  from  the  Riviera  c£  Genoa : 
it  is  not  well  watered,  though  it  is  bounded  on  tbe  north 
by  the  Po,  which  receives  nIow  Alessantbia  the  Tanaro. 
llie  Tanaro  receives  the  Belbo  a  little  above  Alessandria, 
and  the  Bormida  (increased  by  the  Orba)  a  little  below  it. 
The  chief  products  of  this  province  are,  maize,  wine,  silk, 
madder,  and  the  best  flax  in  I^edmont.  It  contains  very 
little  wood.   The  population  is  estimated  at  above  90,000. 

ALESSANDRIA,  a  town  and  fortress  in  Piedmont,  the 
cental  of  the  province  of  tiie  same  name,  near  the  conflux 
of  the  two  rivers  Tanaro  and  Bormida.  It  was  built  by  the 
Lombard  league  in  1168,  as  a  barrier  against  Frederic  Bar* 
barossa  and  the  Guibelines  of  Asti.  It  was  declared  a  free 
city  like  the  others  of  the  Jeague,  and  was  named  Alessandria 
in  honouTof  Pope  Alexander  UI.,  the  protector  of  the  Lom- 
bard league  and  the  strenuous  opponent  of  the  emperor.  In 
1174,  Frederic,  havingretumed  to  Italy.besieged  the  new  city, 
which  his  soldiers,  seeing  the  houses  covered  with  straw  or 
thatch,  called  by  derision  Alessandria  delta  paglia,  or  'of 
straw,'  an  appellation  which  it  has  since  retained.  Frederic, 
however,  after  four  months  was  obHged  to  raise  tbe  siege. 
After  the  extinction  of  the  Lombard  republics,  Alessandria 
came  under  the  power  of  the  Marquises  of  Montferrat,  and 
flnaBy  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Its  dtadel  is  one  of  tbe 
strongest  places  in  North  Ituy,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
besieged,  and  taken  and  retaken,  by  the  French  and  Aus- 
Irtans.  The  whole  town  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
line  of  fortifications  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  who  wanted  to 
make  it  his  chief  stronghold  in  Piedmont,  hut,  by  the  treaty 

Vienna,  the  fortifications  have  been  razed,  and  the  cita- 
del alone  remains.  The  town  is  well  built,  has  a  fine 
square  planted  with  trees,  a  public  library,  and  some  good 
palaces  and  churches.  The  population  is  above  30,000,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade;  a  well -attended  feir  is  held 
twice  a  year,  in  April  and  October.  There  are  some  manu- 
&ctnres  of  Hnen,  silks,  cotton  stockings,  cotton  handker- 
shiefs.  and  woollen  cloth.  Alessandria  is  one  of  the  most 
smsiderable  and  lively  towns  of  Piedmont,  situated  in  a 


wide  and  fertile  plain  70  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Turin,  and 
60  N.  by  W.  of  Genoa.  The  field  and  village  of  Maiengo 
are  within  sight  of  Alessandria  on  the  opposite  or  right  bank 
of  the  Bormida,  on  the  road  to  Tortona;  44°  S5'  N.  lat. 
8°  36'  E.  long. 

ALEUTIAN  ISLANDS,  called  also  Aleutan,  Aleulic, 
or  Aleutsky  Islands,  these  several  names  being  deri^'e(l 
trom  the  Russian  word,  aJeut,  which  signifies  a  bold  rock. 

This  group  of  islands  is  situated  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  Cape  Alaska  in  North  America,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka  in  Asia ;  describing  a  circular 
ate  which  extends  ftom  I63°ofweatto  166°  of  east  longitude, 
and  thus  comprehends  31°  of  tonratode.  The  isknds  which 
form  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain,  viz.  Oonemak,  which 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  Cape  Alaska,  and 
Behnng's  island,  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  coast 
of  Asia,  are  both  in  the  55tii  parallel  of  north  latitude,  while 
the  others  extend  in  a  curve  towards  the  south,  the  c«nti-e 
one  of  the  chain  being  situated  in  the  53d  pamllel. 

The  first  attempt  at  geographical  discovery  in  this  region 
was  planned,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  bv  peter  tbe 
Great  of  Russia,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  distance 
between  the  Asiatic  and  Americui  continents.  The  plan 
was  prosecuted,  in  the  following  reign,  by  a  Dane,  named 
Behring,  according  to  the  ioitructions  which  were  drawn  up 
by  Peter  with  his  own  hmod.  Two  voyages  prosecuted  in 
1 728  and  the  following  year,  were  not  attended  with  success ; 
but  a  third  expedition,  undertaken  in  1741,  was  productive 
of  a  better  result.  Behring  discovered  the  cx^ast  of  America 
in  58°  28*  N.  lat,  and  on  his  return  to  Kamtschatka  \isited 
Behring's  island,  then  uninhabited,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
This  island,  which  is  104  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
15  miles,  is,  as  before  stated,  in  55  N.  lat  and  167°  E.  long., 
1 90  mUes  N.E.  of  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
Kamtschatka. 

Behring's  island  having  thus  become  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kamtschatka,  they  were  led  thither  in  search  of 
sea-otters  and  other  fur-bearing  animals ;  and  some  of  their 
vessels  being  driven  to  the  eastward  by  the  storms  {vevalent 
iiV  those  latitudes,  the  other  islands  o^  the  group  were  suc- 
cessively discovered.  Geographers  at  first  divided  this  Ar- 
chipelago into  three  groups,  calling  those  nearest  to  Asia  the 
Aleutian,  those  near  to  tbe  centre  the  Andrenovian,  and  those 
which  are  nearest  to  America  the  Fox  Islands.  At  present 
all  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Aleutian  Islands. 
The  derivation  of  this  name  has  already  been  given ;  the 
Andrenovian  group  were  so  named  in  honour  of  either  the 
vessel — the  St.  Andrean — in  which  the  discoverers  sailed, 
or  of  her  owner,  Andrean  Tolstyck.  The  Fox  Islands  re- 
ceived their  name  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
those  animals  found  upon  them. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  chain  was  made  by  two  Russian 
officers  in  1768,  b^  or^r  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  islands  and  of  the  adjoining  coasts  of  the 
two  continents  is  principally  derived  from  the  narrative  ctf 
the  kst  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  in  1778,  determined 
with  accuracy  the  positums  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  more 
remarkable  points  of  the  two  coasts. 

As  early-aa  178S,  establishments,  protected  by  fortifica- 
tions, were  formed  by  Russian  adventurers  in  man^  of  the 
islands.  These  were  all  the  result  of  private  enterpnse.  T^ie 
success  by  which  they  were  attended  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Russian  American  Company,  whose  operations  were 
carried  on  during  several  years  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
manner ;  but  in  1799  the  association  was  invested  with  con- 
siderable privileges  by  the  Russian  government,  and  it  still 
continues  to  prosecute  the  trade  in  iUrs  with  much  activity. 

The  badeia  who  first  visited  these  isluids  are  charged 
with  having  acted  with  the  most  wanton  cruelty  towards  the 
natives,  whose  revengeful  feelings  were  at  length  so  fax  ex- 
cited, ^t  they  seized  upon  every  opportunity  mr  retaHating 
upon  their  oppressors,  and  succeeded  on  several  occasions  in 
destroying  the  Russian  vessels  and  murdering  their  crews. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  other  adventurers  were  still 
tempted  to  go  in  quest  of  the  valuable  skins  which  thA 
islands  supplied  in  such  great  abundance. 

Our  celebrated  countryman.  Cook,  when  he  visited  the 
islands,  found  tbe  inhabitants  disposed  to  carnr  on  a  peace- 
able traffic  with  bis  sailors,  and,  at  tjie  present  day,  tbe  Aleu- 
tians are  observed  to  be  generally  a  kind-hearth  and  inof- 
fensive rare,  but  when  provoked  to  anger,  they  prove  them- 
selves malignant,  implacable,  and  indifierent  to  personal 
danger.  ,  --.  ■ 
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The  numbar  of  islands  which  compose  the  entire  chain  is 
very  considerable ;  above  forty  have  received  names.  The 
most  important  of  those  situated  to  the  eastward — the  Fox 
Islands — are,  Oonemafc,  Oonalashka,  and  Oomnack.  Those 
composing  the  Andrenovian  divisipn  arc  gmaller  thui  the 
others,  and  are  seldom  visitBd.  The  principal  of  them  are, 
Amlak,  Atchka,  Tshetchina,  Ayag,  Kanaga,  and  Taka- 
vanglia.  The  two  last  mentioned  have  volcanoes,  and 
Tshetchina  possesses  a  high  hill  wliich  is  apparently  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  The  division  nearest  to  the  Asiatic  coast  con- 
tains, among  other  islands  of  less  invportance,  Semitchi, 
Attoo,  Agattoo,  Copper  Island,  and  Behring's  or  Com- 
modore Island. 

The  prospect  on  approaching  any  of  these  places  is  de- 
scribed by  Kotzebue  to  be  frigntful  and  desolate.  Black 
masses  oi  lava  appear  to  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to 
a  great  elevation,  the  whole  of  each  island  presenting  the 
appearance  of  pointed  mountains  lying  close  to  each  other, 
and  some  of  them  having  their  amnmits  above  the  clouds. 

The  islands  are  all  of  tham  destitute  of  trees,  and  the  in- 
habitants would  suffer  much  inconvenknce  in  consequence, 
but  for  the  great  abundance  of  drift  wood  from  the  American 
coast  which  is  continually  thrown  upon  their  shores.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  once  made  to  plant  a  species  of 
pine  at  Oona-lashka, 

The  coasts  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  all  so  rocky  and  so 
encompassed  by  breakers,  that  the  navigation  among  thera 
is  dangerous.  The  whole  group  bears  evident  marks  of  a 
volcanic  origin,  and  on  several  of  the  islands  are  volcanoes 
in  a  state  of  activity  at  the  present  time.  The  soil  is  in  ge- 
neral of  ail  ungrateful  nature,  but  in  some  few  spots  where 
it  is  of  better  quality,  gardens  have  been  formed  in  which 
several  esculent  vegetables  arrive  at  tolerable  perfection. 
Cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  radishes,  beet-root,  and  even 
cucumbers  are  constantly  raised  under  such  circumstauces 
without  difficult.  Potatoes  have  been  recently  introduced, 
and  appear  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  islands  are  amply  provided  with  springs  of  water, 
which,  in  some  instances,  now  from  the  bases  6i  the  moun- 
tains directly  into  the  sea,  and  in  other  cases  form  consider- 
able takes,  the  superfluous  waters  of  which  are  drained  off 
by  naturrO  canals. 

The  land  animals  which  are  general  on  the  islands  are, 
bears,  wolves,  beavers,  ermines,  and  river-otters.  The  sea- 
otter,  whose  skin  is  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  Chinese 
with  whom  the  Russians  trade,  has  had  its  numbers  much 
diminished.  Red,  grey;  brown,  and  black  foxes  are  seen  in 
great  variety  on  the  Fox  islands.  Seals  and  whales  are 
abundant  on  the  coasts,  and  sea-lions  are  occasionally  met 
with.  The  kinds  of  fish  most  usually  caught  are,  salmon 
and  halibut;  ^  latter  of  these  are  sometimes. of  an  im- 
mense siEe. 

The  valleys  of  some  of  the  islands  ftunish  an  abundance 
of  herbage,  which  would  support  a  considerable  ntunber  of 
cattle  throughout  the  year. 

Almost  the  only  occupationsof  the  inhabitants  are  fishing 
and  hunting,  and  the  preparation  of  implements  necessary 
for  the  prosecution  of  these  pursuits.  In  fishing  they  make 
use  of  a  species  of  canoe,  which  they  call  a  oaidar,  and 
which  consists  of  a  skeleton  of  wood,  over  which  a  covering 
of  sea)  skins  is  extended.  Thus  constructed,  these  canoes 
are  so  extremely  light  that  they  may  be  carried  about  by 
one  person  without  difficult.  They  are  bng  and  narrow  in 
form,  and  are  most  usually  made  to  hold  only  one  person ; 
sometimes  they  are  calculated  to  carry  two,  and  verj'  rarely 
three  people.  Each  canoe  has  a  lund  of  deck  formed  of 
skins,  in  which,  according  to  the  number  it  is  intended  to 
carry,  one  or  more  round  holes  are  left  just  fitted  to  the  siie 
of  toe  bodv.  The  islanders  are  very  expert  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  vessels  W  means  of  double  paddles  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length.  They  sometimes  venture  in  them  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  land,  e^-en  in  very  stormy 
weather. 

Domestic  occupations,  such  as  making  clothes,  and  even 
the  covering  of  canoes  is  performed  by  the  women,  who  like- 
wise make  mats,  baskets,  and  other  useful  articles  of  straw. 

The  native  inhabitants  are  mostly  short,  but  stout  made 
and  well  proportioned.  But  little  difference  is  obsen'ablc  in 
the  clothing  of  men  and  women,  which  consists  of  a  frock 
made  of  seS  sldn.  fastened  round  tlie  neck  and  descending 
below  the  knees.  The  same  material  is  emjiloyed  for  making 
boots.  Both  the  men  and  women  horc  their  under  hps,  and 
by  way  of  ornament,  insert  pieces  of  bone  in  the  holes. 


They  likewise  ornament  their  frocks  with  glass  beads,  fea- 
thers, beaks  of  sea  parrots,  or  white  goat's  hair  brought  from 
Siberia.  They  all  wear  a  kind  of  wooden  cap  which  is  dyed, 
generally  green,  and  adorned  with  figures  carved  out  of  sea- 
cow  teeu,  or  with  beads.  The  women  usually  wear  rings 
on  their  fingers,  and  bracelets  of  glass  beads  abm-e  the  wrists 
and  ancle  joints. 

Tlie  food  of  the  islanders  oonusts  almost  entirely  of  fish 
and  the  flesh  of  sea  animals.  They  provide  in  summer  a 
store  of  fish  which  they  dry  and  la^  up  in  small  huts  for 
winter  use.  A  very  favourite  species  of  food  with  them  is 
whale  blubber,  and  this  substance,  when  it  becomes  too 
rancid  for  even  an  Aleutian  stomach,  they  use  for  lighting 
and  warming  their  dwelUngs.  Their  habitations  are  holes 
dug  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  sticks,  over  which  grass 
and  earth  are  thrown.  The  entrance  is  from  the  roof, 
whence  also  light  is  admitted  through  a  window  covered 
with  dried  fish  skins,  and  the  dweUing  is  divided  into  sepa- 
rate apartments  by  means  of  seal  skins  and  straw  mats,  so 
that  each  one  forms  ihe  abode  of  several  &miliea. 

The  islanders  are  inclined  to  be  superstitious,  and  are 
great  believers  in  charms.  Some  have  Men  baptized*  and 
make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  reli^n  according  to  the 
faith  of  the  Greek  church.  Polygamy  is  common,  if  indeed 
marriage  may  be  said  to  exist  among  a  people  where  the 
men  are  accustomed  to  take  as  many  wives  as  their  means 
enable  them  to  maintain,  and  may  send  them  back  to  tbnr 
friends  to  form  new  connexions  when  those  means  are  di- 
minished. It  sometimes  happens  that  one  woman  will  live 
at  the  same  time  with  two  husbands. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  population 
of  the  islands.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  very 
seriously  diminished  since  the  settlement  among  them  of 
the  Russian  traders.  Half  a  century  ago  Oonalashka  was 
assumed  to  ccmtain  1300  inhabitants,  while  recent  accounts 
estimate  the  populatitn  at  only  300  souls.  (Cook's  JUrd 
Voyage,  Coxe's  Account  of  Ruman  Diacaveriett  Kotsrtne's 
Voyages  round  the  World,') 
AXJEXANDER.   [See  Paris.] 


[Hetul  of  Alcunder  Gnkt,  niluMd.  from  m  toln  in  the  BodMwa 
Library.  Oxford.  Tha  hud  to  lepeated  liMta'Mb,  with  the  icnrM,  Bbm  inii 
Itie  lile  ur  till-  Fotn.] 

ALEXANDER  III.,  commonly  called  the  Great,  son  of 
PhiUp  II.  king  of  Macedon,  was  bom  h.c.  356.  His  mother 
was  Olympias.  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epinis, 
through  whom  Alexander  claimed  a  descent  from  the  great 
Phthiotic  hero  Achilles.   (Pausan.  I.,  11.) 

The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an  epodi  in  the  histoiy 
the  woHd.  Whatever  difficulties  we  may  have  in  making  an 
exact  estimate  of  his  personal  character,  we  can  hardly 
assign  too  much  importance  to  the  great  events  of  lux  life, 
and  their  permanent  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  ITie  overrtirow  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchy  which 
had  so  often  threatened  the  politisal  existence  of  Greece,  the 
victorious  progress  of  the  M  acedonian  arms  from  the  plain  of 
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Thebes  to  the  banks  of  fhe  Danube,  and  ftom  the  HeUeqKmt, 
Ae  boundary  of  rival  conHnents.  to  the  Nile,  tiie  Jaxartes, 
and  the  Indus — these  have  ffflraed  in  all  ages  the  theme  of 
bistorieal  declamation,  and  are  still  the  subject  of  vulgar 
admiration.  But  the  diffusion  of  the  language  and  the  arts 
of  Oreece,  the  extension  of  oommerce  by  opening  to  Eu- 
ropeans ^e  road  to  India,  the  great  additions  made  to 
natural  science  and  geography  by  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander,— these  are  the  njal  subjects  for  enlightened  and  cri- 
tical research.  Of  the  numerous  writers  who  treated  of  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  not  a  single  contemporary  remains  j 
and  onr  information  is  entirely  derived  from  compilers  who 
lived  several  centuries  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  and 
founded  their  narratiTes  on  sndi  contemporary  records  as 
then  existed.  With  the  exception  of  Arrian,  not  one  of 
them  TBA  equal  to  the  sulgeot;  and  even  he  was  often  too 
defident  in  knowledge  of  Asiatic  geography  to  enable  him 
to  make  a  proper  use  of  his  materials.  The  accounts  of  the 
diflferent  writers,  though  agreeing  in  all  the  great  events, 
offer  no  small  discrepancies  when  we  come  to  details,  and, 
irifii  the  exception  of  Arrian's  Butory,  are  marked  by  a 
general  absence  of  sound  criticism.  We  shall  notice  these 
■nthorities  briefly  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

If  we  knew  nothing  more  of  Alexander  than  that  Aristotle 
was  fats  master,  the  'memory  of  the  philosopher  would  pre- 
serve that  of  the  pupil.  But  it  is  a  rare  coincidence  to  find 
the  greatest  of  conquerors  instructed  by  the  first  of  philoso- 
phers— the  master  of  all  knowledge  teaching  the  fUture 
master  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  great  pn^ects  of  Alex- 
ander might  pass  for  the  mere  caprice  of  a  man  possessed  of 
tudimited  power,  if  we  did  not  know  tiut  Ariatode  had  given 
him  leseons  in  political  science,  and  written  fiirbis  use  a  trea- 
tise on  tbe  art  of  government.  That  the  pupil  amidst  all  his 
violence  and  excesses  possessed  a  vigorous  and  clear  under- 
standing, with  enlarged  views  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce, and  of  the  nature  of  civil  govemdient,  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  some  of  the  most  prominent  events  of  nis  life. 
Unfortunately  Aristotle  was  not  bis  only  master  ;  the  flattery 
of  Lysimachus,  and  the  obsequiousness  of  bis  attendants, 
conspired  to  cherish  those  nngovemable  passions  which  seem 
to  have  descended  to  him  ficwn  both  his  parents. 

The  military  education  of  Alexander  commenced  fcom 
his  boyhood :  he  was  trained  to  be  expert  in  all  manly 
exercises,  and  particularly  in  the  management  of  a  horse. 
His  first  euay  in  arms  was  made  at  the  battle  of  C\m- 
lonca,  (b.  c.  338,)  when  his  father  enuhed  the  united  ftncea 
et  Thebes  and  Atfaens  with  thar  allies,  and  established  the 
Macedcmian  supremacy  in  Greece. 

Philip  was  murdered  (b.  c.  336)  during  Uie  celebra- 
tion of  bis  daughter's  marriage,  when  he  was  just  on  the 
eve  of  setting  out  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  at  the  head 
of  the  combined  force  of  Greece.  His  sudden  death  in- 
^>ired  the  states  which  had  been  humbled  with  some  hope 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  twentieth  year,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy  and 
b>  the  great  designs  of  his  father.  Though  threatened  with 
daneer  on  all  sides,  from  the  movements  of  the  barbarians 
on  me  north,  and  the  restless  Greeks  in  the  south,  his  cou- 
rage and  address  saved  him.  The  Thessalians  readfly  chose 
him  as  the  bead  of  their  confederacy  ;  and  the  Amph^ctyons 
conflrmed  him  in  the  honours  which  had  been  granted  to 
PhOip.  next  step  was  to  march  an  army  into  Boeotia,  to 
die^K  the  beginning  of  insnrrectionary  movements,  by 
showing  himself  at  the  gates  (^Thebes.  His  vigour  secured 
for  him  greater  honours  than  Philip  bad  ever  received,  and 
the  states  of  Greece,  Lacedcemon  excepted,  transferred  to 
him,  at  Corinth,  with  abject  flattery  and  mean  submission, 
Ae  office  of  commander-in-chief  against  Persia,  which  they 
had  already  conferred  on  his  father. 

In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief  events  of  Alexander's 
riiort  ufe,  we  may  observe  that  without  a  constant  reference 
to  maps  it  is  impossible  to  fbrm  any  idea  of  the  rapidity 
of  his  movements,  the  natural  obstacles  which  be  bad  to 
encounter,  or  the  immense  extent  of  country  which  he  over- 
tan  in  a  few  Tears.  All  military  history  without  geogra- 
phiesl  detail  Is  only  a  heap  oi  oonfluion,  and  that «  Alex- 
ander still  waits  for  more  complete  illustration  from  the 
iwiarehw  of  modem  times. 

In  order  to  leave  no  troublesome  enemies  behind  him, 
be  raaolved  to  reduce  the  barbarians  of  the  north  to  obedi- 
enee.  From  bis  residence  in  Manedonia  he  marched  (in 
fka  spring  of  B.  c  335)  in  ten  days  to  the  passes  cS 
Moant  HBcmuB,  (the  B^kan,)  crossed  them  in  spite  of 


the  opposition  of  the  natives,'  and  descended  int;  the 
great  plain  of  the  Danube.    Here  he  defeated  the  Tti- 

balli;  and  after  crossing  the  Danube  at  a  point  which  il  is 
now  impossible  to  determine,  he  struck  terror  into  the  Grotai, 
who  lived  on  the  northern  bank,  by  the  rapidity  and  deci- 
sion of  his  movements.  On  his  return,  he  led  his  troqM 
against  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  to  submission  before  he  could  safely  quit  his 
kingdom.  A  false  report  of  his  death,  during  this  expe- 
dition, gave  the  Greeks  once  more  hopes  of  throwing  off 
the  hated  yoke  of  Macedon ;  and  the  Thebans  set  tiie 
example,  by  murdering  two  officers  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  which  had  occupied  the  Cadmeia  or  Acropolis  of 
the  city  ever  since  the  battle  of  Chseronea.  But  while  they 
were  indulging  in  the  anticipatum  of  recovering  their  inde- 
pendence, their  ever-active  enemy  made  his  appearance 
befbre  their  city.  It  appears  as  if  Alexander  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  submission,  but  party 
violence  in  Thebes  prevented  all  Concession,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Macedonian  king  were  r^ected  with  insult. 
After  a  sturt  resistonce  Alexander's  troops  entered  die  city, 
when  one  of  those  homd  scenes  of  carnage  ensued  which 
form  a  necessary  part  of  a  conqueror's  progress.  It  was  then 
that  the  Phocians,  with  tbe  Platieans  and  other  Boeotians 
in  the  army  of  Alexander,  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of 
what  they  had  once  suffered  fiom  this  unprincipled  city, 
slew  all  before  them,  '  even  those  who  made  no  resistance  ; 
they  tnurdered  the  suppliante  in  the  temples ;  they  snared 
neither  woman  nor  child.'  (Arrian,  I.  8.)  The  number 
killed  is  stated  at  6000,  which  may  possibly  be  exa^emted : 
the  survivors  were  sold  fbr  slaves,  except  tiie  ministers  of 
religion,  and  the  tev  who  were  the  friends  of  the  conqueror  or 
who  had  opposed  the  revolution :  the  temples  and  the  house 
of  Pindar,  it  Is  said,  were  spared ;  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
city,  except  the  Cadmeia.  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
Thebes  for  the  present  wu  blotted  out  of  Greece,  (b.c.  3.15.) 
Alexander  did  not  march  farther  south,  though  tRe  Athe- 
nians had  been  active  in  organizing  the  late  resistance. 
€>ne  such  example  was  sufficient  for  a  warning. 

In  the  spring  of  B.C.  334,  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition  with  a  fbrceof  about  35,000  men,  and  a  very  small 
supply  of  money.  The  largest  component  part  of  hia  army 
Was  Macedonian,  with  about  7000  allied  Greeks,  some  mer- 
cenary troops,  and  several  bodies  of  Thracians,  1500  Agria- 
nian  light  mfantry.  and  some  other  bodies  of  tnx^.  His 
ea^ry,  on  which  nis  success  in  a  great  measure  depended, 
was  mainly  composed  of  Macedonians  and  Thessaliaus. 

Having  arrived  at  Sesttn  in  twenty  days,  and  crossed  the 
narrow  channel  of  the  Hellesp(mt,the  descendant  of  Achilles 
and  his  friend  Hepbeestion  did  honour  to  the  mounds  tiiat 
were  said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  mighty  hero  and  liis 
beloved  friend  Patroclus.  Youthful  enthusiasm  m&y  have 
been  one  motive  to  the  display  made  before  the  army  on 
this  occasion,  but  it  was  no  less  a  part  of  Alexander's  policy 
to  induce  bis  followers  to  look  upon  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  heroic  age. 

At  the  period  of  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  the  un- 
wieldy and  disjointed  monarchy  of  the  Persians  presented 
an  appearance  in  every  respect  analogous  to  the  Turkish 
empire  at  present  The  Persians  themselves,  the  ruling 
caste,  were  comparatively  lew  in  number.  Om  monarch 
with  absolute  power  claimed  the  sovereignh'  of  almost 
countless  nations,  and  of  an  immense  extent  of  country,  the 
parts  which  were  in  many  cases  separated  by  natural 
iMJundaries  which  were  difficult  to  pass.  The  provinces 
that  lay  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  could  only 
be  maintained  by  the  presence  of  an  armed  force  under  a 
military  governor  nominated  by  the  king.  The  partition 
of  the  empire  and  the  distribution  of  power  were  there- 
fore essential  to  the  very  existence  or  the  Persiim  mo- 
narchy; but  this  system  was  also  the  remote  cause  of 
its  weakness  and  dissolution.  Each  powerful  governor 
was  kept  in  submission  by  no  other  motive  but  fear  of 
punishment ;  and  when  be  felt  himself  able  to  defy  his 
master,  the  bond  of  union  was  for  the  time  broken. 
Hence  some  provincial  SDvemments  passed  quietly  from 
fitther  to  son,  the  monarch  tacitly  consentinj;  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  he  could  not  prevent  Ifonus,  tlie  king  of 
Persia,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander,  seems  to 
have  been  ill  qualified  to  retrieve  the  falling  fortunes  of  the 
monarchy:  he  was  deficient  in  courage  and  military  skill, 
and  had  no  hope  of  opposing  the  invader  but  by  turn- 
ing against  him  the  arms  of  the  ^^^^^^^es. 
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^lOM  the  time  of  Camby*es,  the  son  of  the  Qrst  Cyrus,  to 
the  iige  of  Alexander,  we  find  renegade  Greeks  constantly 
in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch,  reail^'  to  serve  their 
new  payniEister  against  those  who  were  united  to  them  hy 
kindred  and  language.  The  civil  commotions  which  so  often 
disturbed  the  peace  of  Grecian  communities  were  also  con- 
tinually driYing  relhgees  to  seek  from  the  king  of  Persia 
the  rank  and  property  vhich  tiiey  had  lost  at  lionie.  At 
this  lime  the  hopes  of  Darius  rested  on  Memnon,  a  Greek  of 
Rhodes,  whose  militaiy  ^ill  might  have  made  him,  with 
better  opportunities,  a  formidahle  opponent  to  the  Macedo- 
nian king.  The  first  comhat  between  the  invaders  and  the 
Persians  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  (now  perhaps 
the  Oost^-ola,)  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
The  Persians  possessed  an  elevated  position  on  the  east 
hank  of  the  river,  which  their  generals  determined  to  defend, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Memnon,  who  being,  as  it  appears, 
not  in  the  command,  could  only  recommend  for  the  present 
the  safer  expedient  of  a  retreat.  But  the  dispositions  of  the 
Persians  were  totally  unsuited  to  oppose  the  violent  attack 
of  Alexander's  cavalry,  which  crossed  the  river  and  main- 
tained itself  on  the  opposite  bank  until  the  light  infantry 
that  followed  had  time  to  come  up.  Then  Uie  compact  fVont 
of  the  Macedonians  bristling  with  their  fbrmidable  spears 
broke  the  leas  disciplined  lines  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  and 
secured  a  complete  victory.  To  the  daring  personal  cou- 
rage of  Alexander,  who  himself  killed  two  Persians  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  to  the  long  spears  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  victory  may  be  mainly  attributed.  The  Greek  infantry  in 
the  Persian  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  2U00, 
who  were  sent  into  Macedonia  in  chains,  and  condemned  to 
slavery.  Alexander  showed,  after  the  battle,  that  he  knew 
how  to  win  affection  by  flattoin^  self-love,  as  well  as  to  lead 
men  to  conquest.  He  nsitod  his  own  disabled  soldiers,  lis- 
tened to  tike  tale  of  their  exploits  and  their  wounds,  and 
gave  to  the  parents  and  children  of  those  who  had  Mien 
privileges  of  distinction  and  immunity  from  civil  burdens. 
Twenty-five  horsemen  belonging  to  the  Companion  cavalry, 
— a  kind  of  military  order,  perhaps  instituted  by  Alexander, 
—had  ftllen  in  toe  first  assault:  LysipjHu,  the  fkmous 
sculptor,  was  ordered  to  make  their  figures  in  bronze,  wUcfa 
were  placed  in  the  town  of  Dium  in  Macedonia,  and  after- 
wards adorned  one  of  the  public  buildings  of  Rome. 

This  success  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Alexander, 
by  preparing  the  submission  of  most  of  the  Greek  towns  on 
the  j£gean,  in  which  he  adopted  the  policy  of  establishing 
democratic  fbrms  of  government,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  showing  that  he  had  come  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  a  v^ew  of  preventing  their 
combining  against  himself  by  the  constant  occupation  which 
they  would  have  in  quari;^lling  with  one  another. 

To  orowd  into  the  compass  of  a  short  article  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  Alexander's  campaigns  would  be  a  use^ 
less  attempt :  even  Arrian's  narrative  is  often  too  meagre 
and  unsatis&otory  to  enable  us  to  form  a  clear  conception 
of  the  events.  Nothing  hut  a  carefttl  examination  of  a 
map,  and  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  can  give 
a  reader  any  notion  of  the  vigour  of  the  Macedonian  general. 
One  of  the  most  memorable  events  between  the  battles  of 
the  Granicus  and  Issus  was  the  capture  of  HahcamassiLS  in 
Caria,  which  Memnon  only  left  when  it  was  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  hold  out.  This  memorable  giege  is  minutely  described 
by  Arrian,  whose  personal  experience  (seeARRiAN)enabled 
him  to  detail  the  military  events  of  Alexander's  life  better 
than  the  compiler  Diodorus  or  the  rhetorician  Curtius. 

The  progress  of  Alexander  southward  was  marked  by  an 
event  in  which  the  durable  features  of  nature  bear  evidence 
to  the  truth  of  history.  In  proceeding  from  Phasehs  to 
Pei^  he  sent  part  of  his  troops  by  a  newly-made  but 
difficult  route  in  the  intenor ;  Ya  himself  proceeded  along 
the  shore  of  Lycia,  where  the  mountains  nse  from  the  sea 
step  by  step  like  a  ladder,  leaving  between  the  base  of  the 
ladder  (or  cltTnax,  as  the  Greeks  called  it)  and  the  sea,  a 
beach  which  ofi'ered  a  shorter  and  much  more  convenient 
road.  The  projecting  clif&,  however,  over  which  there  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  no  way,  would  render  it  necessary 
for  the  men  in  some  places  to  wade  through  the  water, 
though  not  without  danger ;  but  a  favourable  opportunity 
was  ofl'ui'eU  for  accomplishing  tliis,  by  the  depression  of 
ihe  sea  in  this  part,  consequent  on  the  blowing  of  a  north 
wind.  (See  Beaufort's  Xanwioraa,  p.  116.  Arrian,  I.,  26.) 
Among  the  numerous  writers  of  Alexander's  history  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  embelli^ed  it  wiUi  stories  of 


miraculous  interpositions,  and  unmeaning  flourishes  of  rhe- 
toric, in  which  they  showed  at  once  their  own  ignorance  of 
the  character  of  the  country  traversed  by  Alexander^  and 
reckoned  on  a  cOTresponding  ignorance  and  creduliQr  ia 
their  readers. 

After  gaining  the  strong  postof  Celsne,  near  the  source 
of  the  Mroander,  the  Macedonian  general  marched  to  (5or- 
dium  in  Phrygid,  (b.  c.  333)  wlwre  he  had  another  op- 
portunity of  turning  to  profit  the  bdief  of  a  suuerstitioiis 
age.  llie  empire  ^  Asia  was  proiAised  to  him  who  should 
untie  the  complicated  knot  which  fiwtened  to  the  pole  fsS  a 
chariot  tiiB  yoke  and  coUan  of  the  horses.  Alexander 
relieved  himself  ftom  the  difficulty,  either  by  fmtting  the 
cord,  or  some  equaUy  expeditious  jurocess.  The  prompti- 
tude of  his  resolution,  and  the  jKesence  of  a  victorious  army, 
could  not  fail  to  secure  him  the  tstedit  of  having  fulfilled  the 
intentions  of  the  Deity. 

The  army  was  now  increased  by  ftesh  reinforcements  from 
home,  and  the  return  of  the  new  married  soldiers  who  had  been 
-sent  to  winter  in  Macedonia.  In  approaching  the  passes 
which  lead  from  the  central  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
plains  of  Cilicia,  Alexander  must  have  been  in  the  track 
of  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his 
expedition  gainst  his  brother,  not  quite  a  century  before ; 
and  the  march  ftom  the  mountain  pass  to  Taisiu  (the  modern 
Tersoos)  on  the  Cydnus.  probably  followed  the  same  route. 
A  remarkably  narrow  defile,  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Tarsus,  which  is  cut  in  the  rock,  has  been  coujectured  to  be 
the  pass  described  by  Xenophon  and  Arrian.  At  Tarsus  the 
career  of  Alexander  was  nearly  terminated  by  a  fever,  either 
caused  by  fatigue,  or  hy  throwing  himself  when  heated  into 
the  oool  stream  of  the  Cydnus.  A  similar  act  of  imprudence 
at  Tersoos  is  said  to  have  been  fotal  to  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa. 

A  litUe  before  this  time  Memnon  died,  and  with  him  the 
best  hopes  of  Darius.  This  skilful  commander,  at  the  time  ct 
his  death,  was  in  the  iEgean  with  a  powerful  fleet,  to  which 
Alexander  had  nothing  to  oppose :  he  was  master  of  ChioSj 
the  chief  part  of  Lesbos,  ana  ready  to  fall  on  Eubcea  and 
MacedoD,  with  the  prcMpeot  of  being  snsqmrted  by  the 
Lacedsmoniims.  His  sudden  death  relieved  Alexander 
from  an  opponent  whose  operations  in  Greece  might  hare 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  dazzling  prospect  of  Asiatio 
conquest 

From  Tarsus  Alexander  marched,  partly  by  the  route  of 
the  younger  C^s,  along  the  Gulf  of  Issus  to  the  little  town 
of  Hyriandrus  in  Sjria.  Duius  bad  for  some  time  occupied 
an  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  well  adapted  for  the  evolutions 
of  his  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  for  the  disposition  of  his 
immense  army.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  Amyntas,  a 
Greek  deserter,  he  abandoned  this  position  for  one  in  which 
defeat  was  almost  certain.  An  ofl^t  from  the  range  of 
Taurus  runs  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  (the  modern  Gulf 
of  Skanderoon,)  and  terminates  in  the  high  land  of  Cape 
Khynzyr.  The  mountains  press  close  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus,  leaving  in  some  places  a  plain  barely  targe 
enough  for  the  hattie-ground  of  an  army :  in  one  parti- 
cular spot  the  passage  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  capable 
an  easy  defence.  By  this  unguarded  pass  Alexander 
had  advanced  into  Syria,  while  bjr  another  pass  fhithor 
north  in  the  mountain  range,  Darius  moved  from  Syria 
to  the  plain  of  Issus  with  tbe  river  Pinarus  in  his  fronL 
He  was  now  in  the  rear  of  Alexander;  but  he  had  en- 
gaged himself  in  a  position  where  victory  might  he  con- 
fidentiy  expected  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander  marched 
back  tlirough  the  Syrian  pass,  and  found  the  Persian  king 
prepared  for  battie  in  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  left  wing  of 
thg,  Macedonian  army  was  protected  by  the  sea,  and  the 
dispositions  on  the  right  wwe  such  as  to  prevent  the  superior 
force  of  the  Persians  from  efiiectually  out-flanking  the  Greeks 
on  that  side.  The  Pwsian  king,  though  possessing  a  far 
supenor  force,  waited  the  attack  on  the  opposite  bank,  as  if 
conscious  of  his  iiiferiori^,  and  anticipating  a  defeat.  Alex- 
ander himself,  who  was  on  iba  right  wing,  crossed  the 
stream,  attacked  the  Persians  with  impetuosity,  and  soon 
put  their  left  wing  to  the  rout.  The  30,000  Greek  merce- 
naries in  the  Persian  army  ofi'ered  a  stout  resistance  to 
the  main  body  of  the  Macedonians  \  and  the  Persian  cavalry 
on  the  right,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Thessalians,  fought 
bvavely  as  long  as  their  kii^  remained  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Persian  king  himself  gave  the  signal  fur  flight  when 
he  saw  his  left  wing  entirely  routed ;  and  the  cavalry,  suoa 
fidlowtiig  the  example  of  their  lead^  turned  tlfeir  backs  with 
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the  rest  of  the  army.  The  slaughter,  though  peraaps  exag- 
gerated, must  have  been  prodigious,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  ;  and  Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in 
the  battle,  relates  tiiat  in  one  narrov  pesa  the  pursueis 
crossed  the  road  on  the  upheaped  bodies  of  the  slain.  Darius 
succeeded  in  escaping  over  the  Euphrates  by  the  usual  ford 
at  Thapsacus,  (35^  20'  N.  lat)  but  his  motiiea-,  wife,  and  his 
mfant  son,  who  had  attended  him  to  the  field  of  battle,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  experienced  frcon  him  the 
most  humane  and  respectful  treatment  This  victory  (about 
the  close  of  b.c.  333)  may  he  considered  as  having  decided 
the  &te  of  the  Parsian  mtmarchy :  it  opened  to  Alncani^T  a 
passa^  towards  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  checked  the  designs 
of  Agia  and  Phamabazus  in  Western  Asia  apd  the  i£gean. 
One  obstacle  only  lay  in  the  way,  which  proved  more  formi- 
dable  than  the  armies  of  Darius.  A  single  day  was  sufficient 
todiaperse  a  numerous  army,  but  the  la^ursof  many  months 
were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Tyre.  This  great  commer- 
cral  city  was  situated  on  an  island  (33°  12'  N.  hit.}  separated 
fma  me  mainland  by  a  channel  about  half  a  mile  wide; 
which,  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  was  shallow  and  muddy, 
but  had  about  eighteen  feet  water  close  to  the  island.  The 
island  itself  was  defended  by  lofty  walls,  and  well  supplied 
with  all  the  ammunition  of  war.  For  many  centuries  this 
wealthy  city  had  been  the  great  entrep6t  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  world ;  and  through  it  the  inhahitants  of 
Europe  had  long  received  those  Asiatic  products  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Gireek  writers.  Her  commerce 
and  her  ships  had  penetrated  to  all  known  seas ;  and  her  ad- 
venturoua  traders,  through  manyintermediate  hands,  received 
the  products  of  countries  which  the  Tyrians  themselves  never 
minted.  Her  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  warehouses 
were  stored- with  cdl  that  contributes  to  national  wealth  and 
diKnestic  comfort.  We  find  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter 
of  Exekiel  a  most  glowing  picture  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  emporium,  expressed  with  all  the  sublimity  and 
ittength  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry.  (See  Volney's 
ev^oiation  of  diji  ch^ter. — Spia,  chap,  xxix.) 

The  xntieB  of  PluBnieia  vubrottted  to  Alexander  on  his  ap- 
Ruac^  and  the  aneoent  Sidon  yielded  without  a  blow ;  hut 
Tyn;  proud  of  her  naval  superiority,  reftised  to  grant  all 
that  was  demanded,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Alexander,  in  order  to  assault  the  |dace,  was  compelled  to 
unite  the  mainland  and  the  city  by  a  causeway,  which  was 
not  effected  without  great  labour  and  difficult.  It  is  said 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  the  ci^  by  the  same  means ; 
hat,  if  Uie  Story  is  true,  his  causeway  must  have  been  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  easily  removed.  It  is  more  probable  that 
the  island  was  not  occupied  till  after  the  old  city,  whit^  was 
on  the  mainland,  had  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Alex- 
inder's  work  still  remains,  and  the  island  of  Tyre  is  now  part 
of  the  mainland.  After  a  lalxKious  blockade  of  seven  months, 
fte  )daoe  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  impatience  of  the  be- 
■iegiDg  army  was  gratified  by  the  slaughter  of  6000  Tyrians  ; 
30.000  more  were  sold  fhto^very;  aiu,if  wetrusttheautho- 
iin  of  IModoTUs  and  Curtius,  the  conqueror  was  guilty  of  the 
inhuman  aet  of  crucifying  2000  men  on  the  sea-shore.  The 
Ust  bulwark  of  the  Fersum  monarchy  was  now  gone,  and 
die  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  land,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Macedonians.  Under  the  Persian  monarchy 
Tyre  enjoyed  favour  and  privileges,  on  condition  of  furnishing 
tlie  main  part  of  the  navy  in  all  the  wars  with  the  Greeks  ; 
a  condition  to  which  the  Tyrians  probably  were  not  averse, 
as  it  gave  them  additional  means  for  crushing  the  Crreeks, 
whom  they  hated  as  th^  rivate  in  the  commerce  of  the  M e- 
ditenaneen.  The  siege  vi  Ciaza,  one  of  the  strong  towns  of 
Palestine,  occupied  Alexander  for  tvf  mraiths;  but  the 
(dating  defence  of  the  inhabitants  did  dot  preserve  the  city 
finm  being  taken,  nor  the  women  and  ohildien  from  being 
mid  into  slavery. 

After  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza,  according  to  the  autho- 
lity  of  Josephus,  Alexander  marched  to  the  holy  city  of 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their 
refusal  to  supply  him  with  troops  and  money.  The  High- 
pcieA  Jaddus  went  forth  to  meet  the  conqueror,  attended  by 
the  priests  and  people,  and  accompanied  by  all  the  imposing 
insignia  of  the  Jewish  reUglon.  Alexander  was  so  struck 
with  this  spectacle,  that  he  pardoned  the  people,  adored  the 
lame  of  the  Most  High,  and  sacrificed  in  uie  temple,  accord- 

11  to  the  directions  prescribed  to  him  hj  Jaddus.  The 

•ok  of  the  Prophet  Iwtiel  was  shown  to  mm,  and  the  pas- 
pointed  out  in  which  it  was  fi»etold  that  the  King  of 
Grecia  sbonld  overcome  the  King  of  Persia.  With  this,  as 
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the  historian  says,  he  was  welt  satisfied,  interpreting  himself 
to  be  the  person  fbretold  by  the  prophet  The  story  appears 
only  like  another  version  of  the  visit  to  the  Temple  of  Am- 
mon,  in  Xibya ;  and  will  not,  in  our  opinion,  bear  the  test  of 
examination.  Arrian  says  nothing  about  it  (See  S.  Cmix. 
Examen  Critique,  p.  547.  &c.) 

Nothing  now  remained  to  check  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander into  Egypt,  which  yielded  without  string  a  blow. 
In  seven  days  the  Anny  marched  from  Gaza,  through  the 
desert  to  Pelusium,  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  on  the  east 
The  Persian  governor  fwind  resistance  hopeless,  and  the 
country  passecT at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks, 
an  event  to  which  circumstances  had  been  long  gradually 
tending.  From  the  time  of  Amasis  (B.C.  560)  the  Greeu 
had  received  permission  to  settle  in  Egypt ;  and,  at  the  time 
of  Alexanders  invasitm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country  emtamed  a  very  large  proportion  of  that  nation. 
Under  Persian  government  Egypt  had  always  been  an  unruly 
and  troublesome  province,  and  tne  contest  for  the  possession 
of  it,  between  the  Greek  and  Persian,  and  the  Persian  and 
Egyptian,  had  more  than  once  been  doubtfid.  The 
Egyptians  bated  the  Persians  for  their  religiotis  intolerance, 
and  the  desecration  of  their  temples,  while  the  more  accom- 
modating  Greek  readily  associated  his  own  with  the  religious 
usages  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  willing  to  assign  to  both 
a  common  origin.  From  Pehisinm  Alexander  visited  the 
sacred  city  of  Hdiopolis,  renowned  for  its  temples  and  obe- 
lisks, and  MempUs,  Uien  the  great  capital  of  Egypt ;  soutti 
of  this  point  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
went  He  next  sailed  down  the  Canopic,  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  entered  the  lake  of  Marea.  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  still  preserves  his  name.  (See 
Alexandria.)  From  motivesof  pohcy.  vanity,  or  curiosity, 
or  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  all  three,  Alexander  de- 
termined to  visit  the  far-famed  temple  of  Ammon.  an  object 
of  religious  veneration  to  the  Eg^rptians,  and  also  probably, 
as  it  now  is,  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  Tne  site  of 
this  curious  spot  is  now  ascertained  to  he  Siwah,  (29°  13' 
N.  lat.  44°  54'  E.  lon.J  where  the  ruins  (tf  a  tempte,  and  tiie 
hot  ^rings,  confirm  (Akxet  evidence  as  to  ite  locality,  (See 
Ammonium.)  Alexan^  marched  along  the  coast  by  the 
same  route  that  Mr.  Brown  followed  in  1 792.  ThU  road  is 
preferred  to  the  more  duwt  route  on  account  of  the  better 
forage  for  cattle  which  it  affords ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  pre- 
sents no  veiy  formidable  difficulties.  After  a  march  of 
seventy-five  hours  along*tbe  coast  from  Alexandria  .west- 
ward, Mr.  Brown  proceeded  into  the  interior  in  a  south- 
west direction.  Alexander's  march  al<mg  the  coast  termi- 
nated at  Parsetonium.  a  point  somewhat  beyond  that  reached 
by  Brown.  The  English  traveller's  account  of  the  route  from 
the  coast  to  Siwah  agrees  with  that  of  Alexander,  as  given 
by  Arrian.  It  was  through  a  country  '  ^rfectiy  barren, 
consisting  wholly  of  rocks  and  sand.'  Arnan'a  description 
of  Alesandsr's  interview  witli  the  priests,  and  his  notice 
of  the  oracular  responses,  are  limited  to  a  general  remark, 
which  shows  that  he  did  not  think  the  story  worth  telling. 
Other  authorities  inform  us  that  Alexander  was  honour^ 
with  the  title  of  the  Son  of  Jujater,  and  a  promise  of  the 
empire  of  the  world.  There  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  in 
the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  as  to  the  route  by 
which  he  returned.  Ptolemy  says  that  he  took  the  short 
cut  through  the  desert  to  Memphis,  while  Aristohnlus  asserts 
that  he  returned  by  the  wa^  that  he  came. 

Alexander  having  received  some  reinfiH'cementa  from 
Greece,  and  established  the  government  d  Egypt  on  a  wise 
and  liberal  footing, s^out  to  attackthe Persian  lung, whohad 
again  collected  a  considoable  army.  In  the  spring  of  b.c 
331,  he  marched  to  Tyre,  where  he  made  some  stay ;  from 
thence  to  the  ford  of  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris.  Such  a  march  makes 
but  a  small  figure  in  the  brief  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  military  operations  of 
Alexander :  it  amounts,  however,  to  above  800  miles.  The 
king  crossed  the  Tigris,  and,  advancing  through  Aturia, 
found  Darius  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumodus,  near 
a  small  place  called  Gaugamela,  or  the  Camels  House. 
The  immense  disproportion  between  the  Persian  and 
Grecian  armies  was  no  disadvantage  to  the  less  numerous, 
but  better  disciplined  fince  of  Alexander,  though  the  victory 
was  not  obtained  withont  a  struggle.  As  on  former  occa- 
sions, many  divisions  of  the  Persian  army  behaved  with 
courage,  and  the  A^tic  cavalry  made  a  strong  resistance; 
but  the  early  flight  of  the  timid  king  left  ^  Macedonians 
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a  eertain  Tiettvy.  Darius  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan)  in 
Media ;  and  Alexander,  who  no  longer  had  any  reason  to 
fear  such  an  opponent,  marched  unmolested  to  take  posseB- 
non  of  Babylon,  and  the  empire  of  Asia.  This  .battle  ia 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  oS  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela,  (now  Erbil,)  up  to  which  city  Alexander  pursued 
Darius.  Arbela  ii  between  for^  and  fifty  miles  east  of 
OataffanielB. 

The  battie  of  Arbela  may  be  considered  as  an  epoch  in 
the  1^  of  Alescander.  Though  Darius  was  still  alive,  be 
could  no  longer  be  eonsidsred  as  king ;  bis  power  was 
crashed ;  the  feirest  part  of  his  empire  had  submitted;  and 
the  progress  of  the  conquenv  was  hencefinrwaid  attended 
with  fdmost  immediate  submission.  Bat  the  conduct  and 
temper  of  Alexuider  began  to  undergo  a  change.  Intoxi- 
cated with  success,  he  gradually  assumed  the  state  and  man- 
ners of  an  Asiatic  soverngn ;  and,  unrestrained  by  habits  of 
self-control,  he  gave  way  to  die  most  guilty  excesses,  which, 
if  we  trust  the  eridence  of  histiny,  it  is  equally  fhtile  to 
palliate  or  deny. 

The  ancient  city  of  Babylon,  which  had  so  long  resisted 
the  first  Cyrus,  and  the  first  Darius,  yielded,  without  a  blow, 
at  the  approach  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonian  adopted  a 
more  prudent  and  ^nerous  policy  than  the  Persian  mo- 
narehs,  whose  fimatmsm  and  intolerance  to  fbreign  religions 
are  hardly  exceeded  by  that  of  the  followers  Mohammed. 
Xerxes  had  ruined  the  temples  of  Bab;^on,  and  even  had 
dared  to  pro&ne  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Bel,  and  to  murder 
the  high  priest.  Alexander  gave  orders  to  restore  the 
temple  of  tne  deity,  and  showed  himself  a  worthy  proselyte, 
by  sacrificing  to  Bel,  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  by  his 
ministers  the  CShaldeang. 

A  march  of  twenty  days  brought  the  Macedonians  ftom 
Babylon  to  the  banks  of  the  Choaspeb,  (the  Kerah,)  on  the 
east  side  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Susa,  (Sua,)  then  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Pefsian  kings,  and  the  depository  of 
their  treasures ;  now  only  remarkable  for  its  extensive  ruins, 
which  spread  fbr  sevnal  miles  alobgthebanlnof  tte  Kerah, 

From  Sitaa  the  active  monarch  advanced  to  the  Pasiti- 
gris,  (the  Kaioon,)  and  thence  by  the  route  whibh  Hmour 
afterwards  followed,  alon^  the  valley  of  Ram  Hotmuz,  to 
the  mountain  pass  (Kala-i-Sifid,  the  lokite  castle,)  which 
led  into  Persia  Proper,  (Fars,)  the  original  seat  of  the  Per- 
sians. His  object  was  to  surprise  Persepolis,  in  which  he 
succeeded ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  burnt  the 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  in  a  flt  of  drunken  madness, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  prostitute,  who 
accompanied  the  army.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  tbey  are  related ;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  real  destruction  of  Persepolis  belongs  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan epoch.  Under  the  name  of  Istakhar  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  oriental  writers ;  and  the  immense  remains  of 
Tehil-Minar,  (the  forty  columnar  peiboss  once  Uie  palace 
of  the  Persian  kings,  have  been  descriW  and  copied  by 
various  modem  travellers.  Persepolis  was  a  li±id  of  sacred 
city  to  the  Persians ;  flie  former  capital  of  their  eariy  empire, 
and  the  buryiog-place  of  their  monarchs  after  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 

From  Persepolis  Alexander  marched  to  Ecbatana,  (b.c. 
330,)  but  not  by  a  direct  route.  On  his  approaching  the  city 
Darius  fled  past  the  ancient  Rhagse,  and  tnrongh  fie  passes 
of  the  Elburz  mountains,  (Caspise  pyl8e,).to  seek  a  refuge 
in  his  Bactrian  provinces.  In  fact,  he  was  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bactrian  satrap  Besaus,  who  accompa- 
nied him  in  his  flight,  and  assumed  the  command.  At  Ec- 
batana the  Thessalian  cavalry  and  many  of  the  allied  troops 
having  terminated  their  period  of  service,  were  honourably 
dismissed  with  flill  pay  and  presents.  Some  who  preferred 
a  life  of  adventtire  were  enrolled  as  volunteers.  The  Thes- 
salians  sold  their  horses  to  the  king,  and  with  llie  rest  of  the 
Chreeks  received  a  safo  convoy  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  march  of  Alexander  from  Rhagx,  (the  modern  Rey, 
whose  extensive  ruins  lie  near  Tehran,)  to  his  entrance 
into  India,  is  the  most  obscure  part  of  his  history.  The 
geography  of  those  regions  is  still  very  imperfectly  known 
to  us,  and  the  brief  narrative  of  Arrian,  our  sole  trust- 
worthy authority,  only  enables  us  to  form  a  general  idea 
of  the  movements  of  the  army.  Alexander  penetrated 
into  regions  where  no  European  array  has  yet  followed 
him,  and  few  travellers  have  ventured  to  explore.  The 
surprising  rapidity  of  his  nun-ements  and  his  capacity 
*.o  endure  toil,  are  not  surpassed  by  what  is  recorded  of 


Crenghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane,  though  we  may  readily 
admit  that  Arrian  in  this  part  of  his  work  may  have  ex- 
aggerated, and  fallen  into  error  from  unavoidable  ignorance 
of  the  country.  It  is  the  same  with  distance  as  with  time; 
both  of  them  are  unfavourable  to  dear  perception.  As  the 
history  of  a  remote  age  is  comprised  in  a  few  words,  so  the 
immense  spaces  of  Asiatic  geography  dwindle  into  inagni- 
Qcanoe,  and  leave  no  impression  on  the  reader.  But  nothing 
is  wanting,  except  a  clear  conception  of  the  distanoes  tra- 
versed by  Alexander,  and  the  obstacles  encountered,  to  eon- 
vinoe  ns  tiiat  of  all  the  conquerors  who  ever  troubled  the 
peace  of  mankind,  he  was  the  most  unwearied  and  daring. 

From  Rhagie  the  Macedonian  commander  passed  tlirough 
one  of  the  denies  in  the  Elborz  mountains,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Caspian  Pats,  and  in  one  night  accom- 
plished, while  pursuing  Darius,  a  dutance  of  400  stadia 
through  the  arid  wastes  of  Parthia,  witii  fbot-soldiers  mounted 
on  horses.  Just  as  Alexander  was  Coming  up  with  the  fu- 
gitives, Bessus  took  to  more  hasty  flight,  while  two  of  his 
Persian  attendants  assassinated  their  unfortunate  monarch, 
and  made  their  escape  with  600  horsemen.  Alexandra 
sent  the  body  to  Persepolis  to  be  iotened  in  t^e  tombs  of 
the  Pmian  kings. 

The  army  now  advanced  into  the  anciMit  Hyicania,  com- 
prising a  port  of  the  modem  Blacaudwan,  a  country  hemmed 
in  on  one  nde  by  lofty  wooded  mountains,  and  on  the  other 
stretching  down  in  a  sloping  plain  to  the  great  inland  waters 
of  the  Caspian.  The  king's  object  was  to  gain  over  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Greeks,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  Darius,  for 
his  progress  eastward  might  be  dangerous,  and  the  oocupa- 
tion  of  the  conquered  provinces  insecure,  if  he  left  in  liis 
rear  a  body  of  armed  Greeks,    After  some  negotiations,  itiey 
came  and  surrendered  at  his  camp,  and  Alexander  had  the 
good  policy  to  pardon  all,  and  to  take  a  great  many  of  them 
into  his  pay  on  the  same  terms .  as  they  had  served  the 
Persian  king.    Some  Lacedtemonian  ambassadors  to  king 
Darius,  who  surrendered  at  tiie  same  time,  were  put  in 
chains.    In  Zadrocarta,  the  capital  of*  Parthia,  (a  city 
whose  site  is  tot^ly  unknown,)  Alexander  stayed  fifteen 
days :  his  next  progress  was  towards  the  frontier  of  Areia, 
along  the  northran  verge  of  the  great  salt  desert,  and  to 
Susia,  (Toos  ?)  a  city  of  Areia.   According  to  a  polky  often 
successfully  imitated,  he  left  the  government  of  Areia  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  satrap  Satibarzanes,  and  prepared  to 
lead  his  soldiers  into  a  still  more  remote  land.   The  traitor 
Bessus  had  fled  into  Bactria,  (Bokhara,)  one  of  the  remotest 
possessions  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  where  he  had  rallied 
round  him  a  few  Persians,  and  a  considerable  body  of  tlie 
natives  of  the  province.   He  had  assumed  the  royal  name 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  placed  the  tiara*  erect  on  his  head, 
the  symbol  of  Persian  sovere^ty.   A  new  claimant  thus 
arose  to  the  empire  of  Asia.  Alexander  set  ont  towards  Bac- 
tria, but  wan  speedily  recalled  by  the  news  of  Satibarsanes 
having  revolted  almost  as  soon  as  his  master  bad  turned 
his  back.  Wi&  a  body  of  cavalry,  aftd  mounted  spearaten, 
and  his  ever-faithflil  Agrianians,  the  unwearied  kin^  re- 
turned befwe  he  was  expected :  in  two  days  he  marched 
600  stadia,  and  entered  Artacoana,  (Herat?)  the  capital 
of  the  province,  to  which  he  gave  a  new  ruler.   His  course, 
which  seems  to  have  been  changed  by  this  unexpected  revest, 
was  now  bent  to  the  country  of  the  Drangn,  or  Sarangee, 
and  to  their  capital.   The  limit  of  this  march,  in  this  direc- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  we  must  look  for 
the  country  of  the  Drangn  on  the  banks  of  the  great  Hel- 
mund,  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Zetrah. 

Here  one  of  those  events  in '  Alexander's  life  must  be 
briefly  noticed,  which  oast  the  darkest  shade  on  his  diame- 
ter. Philotas,  the  son  of  Alexander's  fki^M  general  Par- 
menion,  was  accused  of  conspiring  against  the  king,  and  of 
having  long  harboured  treacherous  designs.  Hie  cfaarffe 
may  be  true ;  at  least  Philotas  was  tried  by  his  Macetfo- 
nian  peers  who  pronoum^  him  guilty,  and  earned  the 
sentence  into  execution  by  transfixing  him  with  their  spears. 
The  father  was  absent  in  Media  at  the  head  of  an  armyl 
A  letter  IVoin  Alexander,  conveyed  by  one  of  the  com- 
panions to  three  other  commanders  in  Media,  contained 
the  sentence  of  Parmenion.  It  was  thus  that  a  Persian 
king  used  to  issue  his  decrees  of  death  against  a  governor 
whom  he  had  reason  to  fear;  and  Qie  same  suiguinary 
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policy,  the  ofl&priug  of  fear,  was  the  only  remedy  that  a 
Turkish  sultan  woum  have  applied  in  a  similar  case.  No 
proof  of  Parmenion's  guilt  is  brought  forward,  oud  the  ab- 
sence of  all  real  charge  against  mm,  tends  rather  to  show 
that  the  tyrant  had  basely  mur^red  the  son,  and  feared  the 
just  resentment  of  the  fiUher. 

The  axmj  now  advanced,  probably  along  the  valley  of  the 
Helinandi  to  the  Ariaspi,  a  people  to  whom  the  first  Cyrus 
had  ffiyen  the  name  of  Oroaangs  or  benefiuiton,  (Guergetse, ) 
tax  their  aid  in  his  Scythian  expedition.  Their  civilized 
manners  secured  to  them  the  fitvour  of  the  secondgreat  con- 

Jneror  of  Asia.  The  Arachoti,  sometimes  called  the  White 
adiaoa,  a  people  who  live  west  of  the  Indus,  and  south  of 
the  great  mountains,  were  subdued  by  Alexander:  these 
operations,  as  well  as  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Areii, 
were  accomplished  in  the  winter  time, '  in  the  midst  of  much 
snow,  want  of  provisions,  and  hard  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  soldiers.'  Nothing  but  the  general's  own  capacity  of 
endurai^  could  have  maintained  the  discipline  of  his  army. 
Were  the  history  of  this  campaign  more  minutely  knowo, 
we  might,  perhaps,  And  a  paralm  to  the  unconquered  en- 
dnnnce  of  the  Macedonian  king,  in  Charles  Xll.,  amidst 
the  marahea  of  the  Ukraine,  and  a  ctmtrast  in  the  hasty 
retzeat  and  abandonment  of  Ids  army,  by  the  greatest  con- 
queror of  modern  times.  Alexander  in  his  progress  to  the 
mountains  built  a  city,  which  he  called  by  his  owu  name 
Alexandria,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  Candahar  ,- 
this,  however,  we  ma^  dispute.  His  course  now  lay  over  the 
Caucasus,  as  his  historian  terms  the  western  part  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh,  (Cau-Casus  —  Ko-Koosh,)  the  mountain 
range  that  here  separates  the  waters  that  fiow  southwards 
or  into  the  ocean  from  those  that  contribute  to  the  lakes  of 
central  A^ia.  The  greater  part  of  the  mount^s  were  lofty 
and  bare  of  wood,  but  the  residence  of  a  great  number  of 
people  who  here  found  food  for  their  cattle.  Bessus  laid  waste 
the  country  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  im- 
pede the  pn^ress  of  his  pursuer ;  '  but,*  to  use  the  simple 
and  enragedo  words  of  the  Greek  hisbnian,  '  Alexander 
moved  forwards  not  a  Int  the  less :  with  difiicul^,  indeed, 
tfarongh  deep  mow,  and  without  provisions;  but  still  he 
moved  on/ 

On  the  nearer  approach  of  Alexander  (b.c.  329),  the  Per- 
sian satrap  cnwea  the  Oxus,  burnt  his  ImUs.  and  retreated 
to  Nautaca,  a  town  of  ffogdiana,  the  modem  Mawarennahr. 
Alexander  advancing  took  in  succession  Aomos  and  Bactra : 
the  latter  is  conjectiued  to  be  near  the  modem  site  of  Balk, 
which  lies  on  the  Une  of  road  that  the  conqueror  probably 
fcUoved.  The  Oxus  is  described  by  Arhan  as  the  largest 
liver  cn»sed  by  Alexander  except  the  rivers  of  India,  and 
u  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  [see  Ahu;]  its  breadth 
was  about  six  stadia,  wUch  proves  that  Alexander  crossed  it 
aboirt  die  melting  ai  toe  snow  on  mountains  in  May  or 
June;  flw  current  was  deep  and  rapid,  and  its  bulks 
cdEsied  no  materials  for  constructing  boats  or  rafts.  In  five 
days,  however,  Alexander  passed  aU  his  army  over  hy  meant 
of  floats  made  of  the  tent  skins  of  the  soldiers  stuffed  with 
dried  reeds  and  grass  (Arrian  iii.  29.  Compare  Xenophon, 
Anad.  L  5.)  Before  crossing  this  mighty  stream  and  enter- 
ing on  a  new  world,  he  sent  home  his  disabled  Macedonians, 
uu  such  of  the  Thessalian  volunteers  as  were  no  bnger 
ft  Sx  service.  The  traitor  Bessus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexan^r  soon  after  he  had  crossed  the  river ;  after  being 
kfipt  a  prisoner  for  some  time,  his  nose  and  ears  were  cut  on 
l^  order  of  Alexander,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ecbatana  to  be  put 
to  death.  Arrian,  like  an  honest  chronicler,  condemns  tnis 
InrbanHU  punishment ;  the  conqueror,  intoxicated  with  suc- 
tem,  debased  himself  by  ordering  those  cruel  mutilations,  of 
which  ansieiit  and  modem  Persian  history  present  such 
fr^bUul  examples.  Alexander  had  now  assumed  the  in- 
Bgma  and  the  state  of  an  Asiatic  despot<  and  it  would  be 
<>'fBffiilt  to  distinguish  his  future  conduct  from  that  of  any 
odier  conqueror  who  has  been  the  scourge  bf  Asia. 

From  the  Oxus  the  army  marched  to  Maracanda,  (Sa- 
marcand,)  the  royal  city  of  Sogdiana,  and  at  a  later  period 
the  seat  of  the  wise  and  vigorous  government  of  Tamerlane. 
The  impetuous  Macedonian  still  advanced  eastward  till  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  (the  Sir,)  wliich  he  pro- 
posed to  make  his  frontier  against  the  Scythians,  or  the 
oomadie  tribes,  occupying  tlu  country  now  possessed  by 
the  Kirghiz.  After  taking  several  cities  to  which  the  in- 
habitants had  fled  for  refUge,  he  at  last  assaulted  Cyropolis 
oo  the  Jaxartes,  a  town  wUch  claimed  for  its  founder  the 
ffeat  Cynu.   This  place  is  conjectured  to  be  Khoojund, 


but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  measurement  of  distances 
and  the  fixing  of  positions  in  this  part  of  Asia  are  yet  entirely 
conjectural.  When  the  actual  geography  of  these  re^ons 
has  received  that  illustraHon  which  we  are  daily  expecting, 
we  may  then  venture  to  illustrate  the  descriptions  of  anti- 
quity. After  taking  Cyropolis,  Alexander  crossed  the  river, 
defeated  the  cavalrv  of  the  Scythians,  and  pursued  them 
und«  the  burning  neat  of  a  Buchanan  summer.  Hie  army 
was  exhausted  by  thirst,  and  the  commander  himself  was 
compelled  to  recross  the  river  in  consequence  of  illness, 
caused  by  drinking  the  unwholesome  water,  the  only  kind 
that  is  found  in  these  arid  steppes.  A  city  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jaxartes,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alexandria, 
was  designed  to  commemorate  the  limit  of  his  conquests, 
and  to  serve  as  a  frontier  against  the  nomadic  tribes.  It 
would  be  unprofitable  to  detail  minutely  the  operations  of  the 
army  in  a  countrv  of  which  most  readers  tuiow  as  little  as 
of  the  interior  of  Kew  Holland.  Alexander  recrossed  the 
Oxus,  and  spent  the  next  winter  (of  329  and  328  b.c.)  at 
Bactra  or  Zariaspa.  Here  Arrian  relates  the  story  of 
Cteitus's  death,  itwasdunng  a  festival  in  honor  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  and  the  drunken  reveUings  which  followed, 
that  Alexander  murdered  lus  friend  GleitUB.  Arrian  re- 
marks that  Alexander,  among  other  Asiatic  eustoms,  had 
adopted  the  Persian  fashion  of  bard,  drinking,  while  the 
miserable  flatterers;  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  en- 
couraged bis  vanity  by  exalting  him  above  the  demi-gods 
and  heroes  of  Greece.  Cleitus,  who  was  dmnk  himself, 
had  the  boldness  and  impmdence  to  deny  Alexander's  claim 
to  such  extravagant  honours,  and  the  furious  king,  whom 
his  attendants  were  unable  to  restrain,  pierced  his  friend 
through  with  a  javelin  on  the  spot.  UnavaUing  honours  to 
the  dead,  and  bitter  remorse  on  the  part  of  the  murderer, 
were  the  natural  termination  of  this  tragical  story. 

In  the  spring  of  32B  Alexander  recrossed  the  Oxus  at  a 
place  marked  by  a  fountain  of  water  and  a  fountain  of  oil, 
(naphtha  ?)  which,  if  discovered,  might  throw  some  li(^t  on  the 
course  of  the  army.  He  paid  a  second  visit  to  Samarcand  in 
order  to  tranquOlise  the  country,  and  spent  the  severe  season 
of  the  next  winter  in  quarters  at  Nautaca ;  the  cold  of  this 
region  rendering  winter  operations  impracticable.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  (B.C.  327)  he  assaulted  a  strong  natural  fortress 
in  which  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian  had  deposited  his  wife  and 
daughters.  The  place  was  almost  inaccessible,  and  welt  fur- 
nished with  provisions ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  recent  fUl 
of  snow  had  rendered  the  scaling  of  the  rocks  pore  difficult 
By  means  of  the  iron  pins  used  for  securing  their  tents,  and 
strong  ropes  of  linen,  some  adventurous  soldiers  ascended  the 
steepest  face  of  the  fortress  by  night,  and  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  surprise  fi'ightened  the  garruon  into  a  suirender. 
Alexander  thus  not  only  got  possession  of  the  strongest 
post  in  Sogdiana,  but  he  found  there  a  wife  in  Roxana,  the 
daughter  of  Oxyartes,  whom  his  followers  pronounced  to  be 
the  handsomest  woman  they  had  seen  in  Asia,  after  the  wife 
of  Darius.  We  have  but  few  and  doubtftil  traces  of  Alex- 
ander being  much  devoted  to  the  fair  sex.  His  conduct  to 
the  wife  of  Darius  may  have  proceeded  iVom  indifference, 
though  it  is  more  charitable,  and,  perhaps,  more  true,  to 
assign  it  to  a  generous  feeUng  for  a  female  whose  husband's 
feebleness  and  misfortunes  were  more  Ukely  to  excite  pity 
than  the  wish  to  insult  his  fallen  fortunes.  Roxana  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Bactrian  prince,  hut  to  which  of  the  tribes 
now  found  in  Bucharia  this  wife  of  a  Greek  king  belonged, 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Tadjiks,  who  are  considered 
the  aborigines  of  Bucharia,  are  a  handsome  race,  with 
European  features,  fine  eyes,  dark  hair,  beautiflil  teeth,  and 
a  good  complexion :  amon^  tiieir  women  there  are  some 
wlum  the  conqueror  of  Asia  might  gladly  make  his  wife, 
and  his  soldiers  might  approve  the  choice.  After  capturing 
another  almost  impregnable  fort,  Alexander  moved  south- 
ward about  the  end  of  spring,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  (Hin- 
doo Coosh,)  and  in  ten  days  arrived  at  Alexandria.  It  is 
impossible  that  ten  days'  march  could  have  brought  him 
from  Balk  to  Candahar;  nor,  if  we  reckon  the  ten  days 
from  the  crossing  of  the  mountains,  can  we  even  then 
admit  that  he  marched  to  this  city ;  it  is  most  probable, 
then,  that  the  time  is  incorrectly  given,  for  there  are  stronger 
reasons  for  supposing  that  Candahar  was  the  Alexandria 
than  any  other  known  place.  The  memory  of  Alexander  is 
stiU  preserved  among  the  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Bucharia, 
where  a  mdla  ream  in  the  public  place  to  a  numcroub 
audience  assembled  around  him,  theexploits  and  adventures 
of  Iskander  the  Great. 
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The  vinter  residence  in  Bactra  bad  been  marked  by  new 
executions.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  among  the  royal 
pages  to  murder  the  king,  but,  being  discovered  in  time. 
Hermolaus  and  his  young  associates  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by.  stoning,  after  having  first  been  put  to  the 
torture.  Callistnenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  implicated 
in  the  chai^;  he  was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged. 
Tliere  seems  no  doubt  about  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy, 
and  as  UtUe  doubt  that  it  was  provoked  by  the  intemperate 
conduct  of  Alexandn.  (See  Ajriani  iv.»  13>  14.) 

Thepn^iresB  of  the  army  from  Alfixandriato  the  passage  of 
the  Indus  is  difficult  to  trace,  though  we  can  bave  no  doubt 
that  it  followed,  in  part  at  least,  the  Ime  of  an  existing  commer- 
cial nttd,  and  would  be  pretty  near  the  same  route  that  would 
be  Iblloired  now.  In  his  march  Alexander  crossed  the  Choes 
orChoaspes,  (the  river  ofCaubul?)  and  the  Gyneus,  both  of 
them  then  considerable  streams ;  he  took  the  important  town 
of  Massaga,  (Massagour,)  and  once  more  assailed  one  of  those 
mountain  fortresses,  by  name  Aomos,  which  seems,  fVom  the 
peculiar  difficulties  which  it  offered,  to  have  had  additional 
charms  for  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Alexander.  The  place 
was  captured  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance ;  and  the  army 
advanced,  by  a  road  which  tliey  were  obliged  to  constnict 
for  thenuelTes,  to  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Indus  whiefa 
Ptolemy  and  Hepbnstion  had  been  sent  forward  to  make. 

Neither  Aristobnlus  nor  Ptolemy  have  inibrraed  as,  says 
Arrian,  bow  the  bridge  across  the  Indus  was  constructed : 
he  coiycctures,  however,  that  it  was  made  by  boats,  festened 
together  with  planks  laid  across  them,  and  the  whole  kept 
steady  by  baskets  fkill  of  stones  let  down  from  the  prow. 
Such  a  bridge  of  boats  there  is  now  at  Attock  on  the  Indus, 
a  little  north  of  which  is  probably  t'le  place  where  Alexander 
crossed.  The  river  here  is  above  iCC!)  feet  vide,  and  very 
deep.  It  is  only  from  November  to  April  that  such  a  bridge 
can  be  thrown  over  the  river,  for  this  is  the  period  when  it 
ia  not  flooded.  Alexandn,  who  had  spent  the  winter  be- 
tween the  Caubul  and  the  Indus,  must  have  entered  India 
eailyin  the  year  b.c.  326.  His  route  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Timour  and  Nadir  Shah,  the  olgeot  of  whose  plunder  was 
thedt^  <tf  Delhi 

The  region  which  the  Macedonian  conqueror  now  en- 
tered is  watered  by  numerous  laige  streams,  whence  it  re- 
ceives the  Persian  name  of  Pknj-ab,  orthe  Jhe  rivers.  The 
waters  of  the  Penj-Sb  unite  in  one  stream,  and  fUl  into  the 
Indus  on  the  left  bank  in  28°  55'  N.  lat.  Taxila  was  the 
first  Indian  town  he  came  to,  and  here  the  army  enjoyed  a 
little  repose  after  its  toils.  Taxilas,  the  king,  had  saved 
himself  by  previous  submission  ;  and  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  the  dissensions  among  the  Indian  rulers  of  this 
eountry  materially  facihtated  the  operations  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Alexander's  prognss  was  towards  the 
Hydaspes,  (now  the  Bebut,  or  Bedusta,  also  called  by 
the  natives  the  Jylum,)  a  large  river  swollen  by  the 
solstitial  rains.  His  boats  that  h^  been  constructed  on  the 
Indus  had  been  taken  in  pieces,  and  brought  across  the 
country  to  the  bank  of  the  river;  but' a  more  formidable 
enem^  than  the  swollen  Hydaspes  presenten  nself  on  the 
opposite  bank.  Porus,  'xu  Indian  king,  one  of  the  great 
rulers  of  the  Penj'&b,  was  stationed  there  with  a  formidable 
army,  and  a  train  of  elephants  that  rendered  all  attempts  at 
landing  too  dangerous  to  be  hazarded.  By  a  manceuvre, 
Alexander,  with  part  of  bis  troops,  and  bis  formidable  com- 
panion cavalrv  crossed  the  river  in  'another  place  before  he 
was  discovered.  The  troops  of  Porus  were  upon  this  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle  in  the  ^lun,  with  a  line  of  elephuits  in 
m>nt;  the  rest  of  the  di^Mwitions  of  the  Indian  pnnce  were 
such  as  showed  bim  a  master  of  the  art  of  war  as  practised 
at  that  day  in  India.  Unlike  the  timid  monarch  of  Persia, 
Poms  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but  the  Macedonian  cavalry, 
and  the  compact  mass  of  the  infantry  bristling  with  their 
spears  directed  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  Alexander,  were 
a  force  that  no  Indian  army  could  resist.  The  whole  loss 
of  the  enemy  was,  .according  to  Arrian,  about  23,000,  while 
the  number  that  fell  on  the  side  of  the  conqueror  is  stated 
so  d^ipToportionately  small,  as  to  lead  us  to  doubt  the  ac- 
curacy of  Arrian's  authorities.  Two  sons  of  Poms  fell  in  the 
Ittttle ;  and  the  gallant  fiithcr  at  last  yielded  to  Alexander, 
who  treated  him  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank  and 
courage,  and  restored  to  him  his  kingdom  with  extended 
Hmits.  In  this  battle  a  number  of  elephants  U.i  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks ;  and  fhim  tnis  time  we  may  date  the 
use  of  that  animal  in  European  warfare. 
We  are  told  that  Alexander  founded  two  cities,  or  pro- 


bably military  posts,  one  on  each  bank  of  the  Hydaspes. 
One  city  was  called  NicEea,  to  commemorate  bis  victor^' : 
the  other  Bucephala,  in  honour  of  Alexander's  horse  Buce- 
phalus, which,  after  carrying  his  rider  safe  through  so  many 
Dattles,  died  in  the  last  encounter,  worn  out  by  old  age  anti 
fatigue. 

Ftom  the  H^rdaspes  the  armv  advanced  to  the  great 
Acesines  or  C/nn-ah,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  fifteen 
stadia,  or  considerahly  abotv  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  esti- 
mate, which  may  be  true  of  some  parts  in  the  rainy  season, 
when  Alexander  crasacd  it,  tax  exceeds  the  ordinary  limits 
of  the  river.  It  was  crossed  in  boats,  and  on  skins ;  the 
latter  mode,  which  is  still  common  on  the  Chin-nb,  was  foui'd 
tlie  safer  conveyance.  The  country  between  the  Chin-ab 
and  the  Hydraotes,  (Ravee,  or  Irao^,)  to  which  Alex- 
ander was  now  advancing,  is  said  to  he  a  sheet  of  hard  day 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 
Over  this  tract  he  marched  and  crossed  the  Hydraotes  to 
attack  a  new  enemy.  A  second  Porus,  who  was  king  of  the 
country  between  the  Acesines  and  Hydraotbs,  Kad  fled  as 
the  enemy  ^proacbed.  and  hence  zeemved  the  name  of 
Coward.  The  recurrence  of  the  name  Ponu,  added  to  other 
reasons,  proves  diat  this  was  not  apioper  name  of  an  indivi- 
dual, but  of  a  fomily  or  tribe.  The  dominions  of  the  run- 
away Porus  were  given  to  the  true  man.  But  aU  the  Indiana 
east  oi  the  Hydnwtes  were  not  cowards :  the  Cathei,  a  war- 
like tribe,  were  determined  to  oppose  the  invader.  Three 
days'  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  San^a,  where  the 
Cathsei  were  stationed  on  an  eminence  with  a  triple  line 
of  waggons  around  it.  Such  mounds  or  eminences,  sur- 
rounded by  a  bnck  wall  higher  on  the  outside  than  the 
inside,  are  found  in  the  Peni-fib.  The  city  was  captursd 
with  the  usual  slaughter,  and  the  power  of  the  brave  Ca- 
thtei  was  for  the  time  broken.  A  pastoral  tribe,  a  robust 
and  manly  race,  bearing  the  name  of  Kattia  or  Jun, 
still  exists  in  the  countries  between  the  Chin-ab  and  the 
Ravee,  and  is  conjectured  by  a  late  exploier  of  tbme  le- 
gions (Bumes)  to  be  the  Cathsi  of  Arrun.  The  name  and 
the  locality  are  certainly  in  fovour  of  this  hypotfaesii.  The 
king  was  still  eager  to  press  forward  beyond  the  Hypbasis* 
a  river  which  under  the  name  of  Garra  joins  the  Chin-ab 
(29°  30'  N.  lat,)  and  is  formed  of  the  united  streams  <k  the 
Sutledge  and  the  Beeah.  The  latter  name  is  a  contraction  of 
Bypasa,  which  reteins  some  tmces  oft  the  Greek  name  Hy- 
phasis.  Report  magnified  the  wealth  of  the  countries  ea«t 
of  the  Hypnasis,  and  the  adventurous  conqueror  probably 
thought  to  make  the  Ganges  the  boundary  of  this  progtess. 
But  nis  Greek  troops  exhausted  with  fatigue,  disappointed 
in  finding  a  country  poor,  and  full  of  vigorous  enemies,  and 
seeing  themselves  now  only  a  handful  of  strangers  in  a 
foreign  land,  could  not  be  induced  ^her  by  direats  or  per^ 
suasions  to  cross  this  river.  The  Hypbasis  was,  thnefoie, 
the  boundary  of  Alexander's  conquests  end  of  that  victo- 
rious progress,  to  which  no  other  histoiy  offers  a  parallel. 
The  Macedonians,  a  race  hitherto  ^ked  on  with  contempt 
by  many  of  the  southern  Greeks,  furnished  ^e  officers  m 
this  bold  undertaking ;  the  Republics,  whose  names  and  ex- 
ploits form  the  subject  of  nil  previous  Grecian  history,  bad 
no  representative  in  the  glories  of  the  Indian  conquest.  It 
appears  further  when  we  consider  the  small  number  of  Ma- 
cedonians, Thessalians,  and  soldiers  fh)m  southern  Greece 
who  formed  the  original  army,  or  were  afterwards  added  to 
it,  that  Alexander's  army  must  have  been  constantly  re- 
cruited finm  the  nations  among  whom  he  came,  and  must 
have  presented  at  this  period  a  strange  and  motley  aspect 
of  Anatic  and  Eunmean  troops  offioerad  by  Macedcmians. 

Our  limits  compel  us  to  pass  briefly  over  ^e  remaining 
events  of  Alexanders  life.  Tho  army  retraced  its  steps  to 
the  Hydaspes,  vhere  a  fleet  was  constructed  of  the  timber 
which  this  river  still  abundantly  supplies  from  the  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  On  descending  the  river  to  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Acesines,  the  fleet  experienced,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  these  streams,  the  dangerous  rapids  which  are  said 
only  to  exist  in  July  and  August  The  long  ships  of  war 
suffered  severely,  but  the  *  round  boats,'  as  Arrian  calls 
them,  which  probably  resembled  the  native  boats  still  used 
on  the  river,  passed  the  dangerous  spot  in  safety.  A  late 
traveller  (Bumes)  finds  but  a  faint  resemblance  between  the 
description  of  Arrian  and  the  realities  at  Uie  junction  d 
these  two  grei^  rivers,  (vi.  4.) 

The  Maili,  a  powerfhl  Indian  tribe,  who  seem  to  have 
chiefly  occupied  the  lower  course  of  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee% 
were  next  attacked.   We  are  inclined^  look  in  the  modem 
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Multan,  or  Malli-than.  which  stands  on  a  mass  of  niiDs,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Chin-ab,  for  the  capital  of  the  MalU 
vhicfa  was  taken  by  Alexander;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
recoQole  the  description  of  Arrian.  which  ia  certainly  very 
Tague,  with  the  position  of  Multan.  We  can  hardly  doubt, 
however,  that  Multan  ia  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  conquered 
cities.  In  this  canipai^.  Alexander,  like  some  of  the  mo- 
heroes  of  the  Penj-Sb,  swam  across  the  Ravee,  at  the 
bead  of  his  caT^iy,  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  wwe  drawn 
up  aa  Uie  fqiposite  hank. 

The  OxTdracie,  who  wne  also  oUiged  to  surrender,  may 
posribly  luve  their  name  preserved  in  the  name  of  Ouch,  a 
town  with  a  considerable  population  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cbia-ab.  five  miles  below  tfaie  junction  of  the  Garra,  which 
takes  place  in  29°  30'  N.  lat 

The  troops  moved  downwards  (b.c.  325)  to  the  confinence 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Chin-ab  at  Mittun  (26°  55'  N.  lat), 
where  Alexander  gave  orders  to  found  a  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  mighty  stroams,  and  to  build  dock-yards. 
Here  he  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  all  the  Thracians  that 
belonged  to  the  army,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  soldiers  of 
the  line  to  ensure  the  mihtary  occupation  of  the  country. 
With  his  fleet  increased,  Alexander  sailed  down  the  Indus, 
placing  Craterus  and  the  elephant!  on  the  east  hank,  with 
orders  to  advance.  He  visited  m  his  v<78ge  downwards,  the 
nffkl  city  of  the  Sogdi,  doubtless  a  oomqpted  name,  and  esta- 
Uished  there  a  dock-yank  Musieanus,  an  Indian  prince, 
who  Uved  lower  down  the  stream,  surrendered,  and  his  city 
lec^ved  a  foreign  garrison.  Oxycanus,  another  prince,  re- 
sisted, but  in  vain :  bis  two  chief  cities  were  taken,  and  him- 
self miade  a  prisoner.  The  next  acquisition  was  Sindomana, 
the  capital  of  Samhus,  which  is  probably  the  modern  Sehwan 
(26°  22^  N.  lat.),  where  there  is  a  large  monnd  eixiy  feet  in 
he^ht,  suriDimded  by  a  wall  of  burnt  brick,  and  which  now 
endoaea  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  MusicanuB,  in  the  mean 
time,  revolted, — induced  by  the  Brachmans,  that  is,  the 
mling  caste.  His  second  career  was,  however,  short :  he 
was  caught  and  hanged,  togetiier  vi^  the  leaden  of  the 
movement. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian  is  here  ohsenie  and  oormpt 
(compare  vi.  IS,  9,  and  17,  6):  it  appears,  however,  that 
part  of  the  amy  was  sNit  ftora  the  wnks  of  the  Indus  by 
nod,  towards  the  emntry  of  the  Arachotl  and  Drangas 
(tiunogli  Candafaar),  by  a  route  now  well  known  to  exist; 
from  Candahar  they  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Carmania. 
The  fsct  of  this  line  of  road  being  known  to  Alexander,  is 
a  omflrmation  of  his  having  been  on  the  site  of  Candahar 
before  he  entered  India,  and  it  also  adds  to  the  probability 
of  this  being  the  Alexandria  ahove  alluded  to.  Shikarpoor 
on  the  Indus  must  be  about  the  point  of  departure. 

At  Pattala  (Tatta?).  the  apex  of  the  great  delta  of  the 
Indus,  and  about  sixty-five  miles  irom  the  sea,  Alexan- 
der established  a  naval  station,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  ci^,  which  he  no  doubt  anticipated  would  prove  the 
centre  of  an  extended  commerce ;  and  such  it  might  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  politic  and  poweiftd  governor.  Toe  enter- 
prising monarch  Umsdf  explored  the  two  great  arms  that 
embrace  the  delta  of  the  Inaus.  In  the  western,  called  the 
Bu^^ur,  he  experienced  the  dangers  of  this  rapid  and 
destructive  stream,  swollen  to  increased  fury  by  a  strong 
wind  from  the  sea ;  while  the  rapid  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides, 
which  at  full  moon  rise  about  nine  feet,  left  his  boats  sud- 
denly on  dry  land,  and  as  suddenly  returned  to  surprise 
tlwio.  At  last  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
beheM  the  great  Indian  Ocean :  he  floated  onwards  till  he 
was  fhiriy  in  the  open  sea,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  as 
he  said,  if  he  could  spy  any  land.  His  historian  conjectures 
that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  navigated  the 
Indian  Ocean.  He  next  explored  the  eastern  branch,  which 
he  found  more  practteablet  and  opening  into  a  wide  sBStuaiy. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  sailra  down  the  Bata,  at 
present  eastern  arm  of  the  Delta.  It  is  possible  that  he  na- 
vigated the  Kcree.  which  has  the  widest  embouchure  of  all. 
though  now  no  longer  an  outlet  of  the  Indus.  Alexander 
appears  to  have  had  views  somewhat  beyond  those  of  an  or- 
dmary  commander :  he  evidentiy  possessed  a  spirit  of  geogra- 
phical discovery. — '  With  a  few  horsemen,'  says  Arrian, '  he 
Mlowerl  the  outline  of  the  Delta  along  the  margin  of  the 
ocean,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  country  it  was,  and  he  ordered 
wells  to  be  duf;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  navigate 
this  ooAst.  He  also  established  a  naval  station  on  the  wide 
Mhiary,  and  left  a  garrison  to  keep  the  country  in  order. 

Near^ns,  tlw  eommander  of  Alexander's  fleet,  received 


orders  to  set  out  on  his  voyage  along  the  coast  towards  the 
Persian  gulf,  as  socHi  as  the  change  of  the  monsoons  would 
allow  him.  The  narrative  of  this  voyage,  the  earliest  of 
which  any  account  is  extant,  will  be  given  under  the  head 
of  Neahchus.  Alexander  himself  set  out  from  Pattala 
with  his  army  somewhat  earlier,  about  September,  b.  c.  325. 
The  route  from  the  Ddta  of  tile  Indus  to  Bimdtt  Abbas  (Crom- 
hrom)  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  praetieahle  for  ele 
phante,  and  also  for  an  army  when  attended  by  a  fleet  with 
BuppliM.  This  line  diffots  very  little  ftmn  that  which  Alex- 
aiMer  woiild  fldlow  in  his  sixty  days'  march  ftom  the  western 
limits  of  the  Oritse  to  Pura  (Fureg?)  Scarcity  of  water 
drove  the  army  on  one  oceanon  to  seek  it  by  digging  on  the 
sandy  beach  of  the  ocean,  the  coast  of  which  tiiey  followed 
for  seven  days.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  this  arid 
desert,  if  we  follow  the  accounts  of  Arrian  and  Strabo,  were 
almost  beyond  description,  owing,  perhaps,  as  much  to  the 
want  of  suppUes  for  so  large  a  number  of  men,  as  to  the 
barrenness  of  the  country  itself.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  difficulties  of  this  desert  were  exaggerated  by  the  Alex- 
drine  histcHians.  The  sufferings  of  an  ill-provided  army  in 
a  country  unable  to  fUmish  sufficient  supplies,  odAsd  to  the 
exhaustions  of  so  many  campaigns,  would  doubtiess  all  tend 
to  make  the  inhosmtable  wastes  of  Gedrosia  (Mekran)  look 
mtm  ftvmidfthle  than  they  reaily  were.  From  Pura  the 
army  advanced  wiUiout  any  difficulty  to  the  capital  of.  Kar- 
mania  (the  modem  Kirman.)  Here  Alexander  was  joined 
by  Craterus  with  the  elephants,  and  the  detachment  ^ady 
spoken  of  as  sent  through  Candahar.  The  route  of  this 
commander  was  doubtless  along  the  valley  of  the  Helmund, 
firom  which  the  road  to  Kirman  offers  no  serious  difficulties. 
Nearehus  also  joined  the  king  here,  having  conducted  the 
fleet  in  safe^  to  Harmosia,  a  place  on  the  main  land  oppo- 
site the  barren  island  of  Hormiu,  a  name  once  celelmtea  in 
modem  oriental  warfore  and  commerce. 

From  Kirman,  Hepbastion  led  the  mass  of  the  army, 
with  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  elephants  down  to  tiie 
coast,  as  the  road  along  the  Persian  Grulf  was  more  practi- 
cabie  in  the  winter  season  that  was  approaching.  The  king 
himself  advanced  with  his  lightest  troops  and  the  compa- 
nion cavalry  to  PasargadsB.  (prebab^  Murghaub,)  the  bu- 
rial place  of  the  great  Cyrus.  [See  Cviius.  Pasahoadje.] 
He  found  the  tomb  rifled  by  some  robbers,  who  cared  not 
for  the  honour  of  the  great  national  hero  who  for  more  than 
200  years  had  slept  undisturbed.  The  golden  coffin  that  con- 
tained the  embalmed  body  of  the  monarch  was  the  object  of 
the  plunderers,  but  after  taking  off  the  lid  and  throwing 
the  corpse  from  its  resting-place,  they  were  unable  to  carry 
off  the  booty  on  account  of  its  weight.  Alexander  ordered 
the  mutilated  body  to  be  restored  to  the  tomb,  and  Aristo- 
hulus tells  us  he  himself  received  the  king's  commands  to 
repair  the  damage  that  had  been  done,  and  secure  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  Persian  warrior  from  any  similar  insult. 

From  Pasargadffi,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis,  the  ci^ 
which  he  is  saia  to  have  burnt  at  his  fbtmer  visit  If  we 
may  trafit  Arrian,  the  sight  of  the  mischief  he  had  done 

Bve  him  no  satisfaction.  Here  he  named  Peucestas,  n 
acedonian,  satrap  or  governor  of  the  province  of  Persis,  in 
the  place  of  the  Persian  govemor  who  was  hanged  for  his 
mal-administration.  Peucestas  forthwith  followed  a  course 
of  policy  which  Alexander  weU  knew  how  to  appreciate. 
He  adopted  the  dress  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  made 
himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  Persian  language:  the 
Persians,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  historian,  were  naturally 
pleased  with  him.  His  example,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
serve  as  a  pattern  to  modem  nations  who  occupy  a  for«gn 
land. 

At  Susa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ulai,  or  Choaspes,  (b.c.  324,) 
the  army  at  last  rested  from  their  labours,  and  the  interval  of 
leisure  was  employed  in  eig(^ng  the  festivities  of  marriage. 
Alexander  himself  took  anothOT  wifo,  Barsine,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Darius ;  if  we  may  trust  Aristohulus,  he  married 
also  at  the  same  time  Parysabs,  the  daughter  of  Ochus,  thus 
sharing  the  honours  of  his  Bactrian  wife  Roxana  with  two  of 
Persian  stock.  Eighty  of  his  chief  officers,  at  the  same  time, 
received  each  an  Asiatic  wife  from  their  royal  master,  who 
seems  to  have  assigned  the  women  to  their  respective  hus- 
bands just  as  he  xrould  have  parcelled  out  so  many  govern* 
ments.  Hephsestion  married  a  daughter  of  Darius,  it  being 
Alexanders  wish  that  his  and  his  friend's  children  should 
be  related  by  blood.  The  wives  of  Craterus,  Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy,  the  future  king  of  Egypt,  Eumenes,  Nearehus, 
and  Seleucus,  are  specially  me'ntionedHiy  tiie  hiptorinn* 
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*  Tliia  marriages,'  he  adds,  *  were  celebrated  after  the  Persian 
fashion :  seats  were  placed  for  the  brid^rooms.  and  after 
the  wine,  the  brides  were  introduced,  and  each  siLt  down  by 
her  husband.  The  men  took  the  females  by  the  hand  and 
kissed  them,  the  king  setting  the  example.  Alexander  gave 
a  dowry  with  each.  Every  other  Maoedonian  who  chose  to 
take  an  jWatio  wife  was  registered,  and  leceived  a  present 
on  his  marriage ;  the  numW  who  followed  the  king's  ex- 
ample was  awnra  10,000.  The  f^tings  and  revel^  that 
attended  the  marriage  celebration  were  diverdfied  by  every 
kind  of  amusement  that  music,  theatrical  representations, 
and  all  the  talents  of  the  most  skUful  artistes  of  the  Greek 
nation  could  supply ;  hut  in  the  midst  of  Ais  scene  of  per- 
fai^s  riotous  festivity,  we  must  not  overlook  the  wise  policy 
of  Alexander,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  blend  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  into  one  nation  by  the  strong 
ties  of  inter-marriage.  It  was  obviously,  also,  a  fUrther 
design  of  Alexander,  as  we  see  from  his  historian,  to  train 
the  natives  of  Asia  to  European  arms  and  manceuvres.  and 
by  incorporating  them  witb  his  troops,  and  forming  also 
new  bodies,  to  render  hioself  independent  of  the  control  of 
his  Macedonians. 

Diaoovety  and  works  of  ntili^  also  still  enga^;ed  his  atten- 
tion. He  sailed  down  the  Karoon  (Airiaa  vii.  7,  says  the 
Eulteus)  into  the  gulf,  examined  part  of  the  Delta  of  these 
rivers,  and  ascending  the  Sbat  el  Arab,  went  up  the  Tigris 
as  far  as  Opia.  In  this  voyage  he  removed  several  of  those 
large  masses  of  masonry,  commonly  called  btmdt,  which 
were  buUt  across  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  head 
of  water  and  favouring  irrigation ;  but  they  proved  at  the 
same  time  an  impediment  to  the  navigation,  which  it  was 
the  conqueror's  policy  to  improve  and  extend.  Various 
remains  of  such  constructions  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the 
rivers  of  Susiana. 

Having  quelled  a  rising  mutiny  among  his  Macedo- 
nians, and  dismissed  the  worn-out  veterans  with  more  than 
their  full  pay,  he  went,  about  the  close  of  the  year  b.c. 
334,  toEchiUuia,  the  northern  c^tal  of  the  empire,  where 
Hephnstion  his  fiivoorite  died.  The  grief  of  Alexander, 
whuh  was  no  doubt  sincere,  displayed  itself  in  all  the  out- 
ward cireumstanoes  of  srarow,  but  from  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory accounts.  Arrian  (vii.  14)  found  no  little  trouble  in 
nctraoting  a  probable  and  a  rational  narrative.  On  his 
route  towards  Babylon  from  Ecbatana,  (Hamadan.)  Alex- 
ander diverted  his  grief  by  subduing  the  Cossei,  a  moun- 
tain tribe  of  robbers,  whom  he  entirely  rooted  out,  as  he 
thought ;  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  again.  It  seems 
as  if  the  temperament  of  Alexander  required  a  feverish  ex- 
citement, and  that  rest  and  inactivity  would  have  proved 
more  fetal  to  his  existence  than  the  most  incessant  toil. 
Neithor  the  severity  of  winter,  the  difficulties  of  the 
country  proved  aay  ohstat^  '  to  Alexander  and  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  who  c<HDmauded  part  of  the  army.'  On 
his  approach  to  the  anoient  city  of  Babylon,  ne  was  met  by 
embassies  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  known  world,  who 
had  come  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  lord  of  Asia — 
from  Cartha'ge,  from  southern  Italy,  from  Europe  north  of 
the  Black  Sea :  Celts  and  Iberians  too,  it  is  said,  paid  their 
homage  in  this  motley  assemblage. 

The  priests  of  the  temple  of  Belus  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade tne  king  that  he  could  not  safely  enter  the  city :  the 
great  Belus  himself  had  given  this  warning.  Their  motives, 
as  Arrian  tells  us,  and  as  we  might  readily  suspect,  were 
not  so  disinterested  as  they  appeared.  The  great  temple 
was  in  ruins,  and  Uie  priests  had  made  little  prcwresa  in  re- 
building it  according  to  the  orders  ^ven  during  Alexuider's 
first  visit  (Arrian  iii.  16) :  they  enjoyed,  however,  its  ample 
revenues,  which,  like  prudent  ectmomist^  they  had  no  wiab 
to  exjpend  on  a  useless  building.  The  king  despised 
warning  of  Belus  and  his  priests,  and  entered  the  city. 

In  Babylon  Alexander  prop(wed  to  tlx  the  seat  of  his 
empire,  and  to  live  in  a  style  <n  splendor  unknown  even  to 
the  monarchs  of  the  East.  His  projects  were  grand  and 
characteristic.  He  sent  Hpraclides  to  build  vessels  on  the 
Caspian,  and  to  explore  these  unknown  waters,  which  He- 
rodotus a  century  before  had  declared  to  be  an  inland  sea, 
but  other  opinions  connected  with  the  Euxine,  or  the  Great 
Ocean.  He  excavated  a  basin  at  Babylon  to  hold  the 
vessi^  that  should  navigate  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  he  spared  no  pains  to  induce  skilful  seamen 
to  repair  to  his  new  capital.  The  circumnavigation  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  and  the  subjection  of  its  predatory 
lurdes,  were  also  part  of  his  plan,  but  no  fxtmmander  of  those 


who  were  sent  out  ventured  farther  tiian  Cape  Maketa 
(Cape  Mussendom)  at  the  entrance  of  tbe  gul£  The  im- 
provement of  the  agriculture  of  the  fertile  Babylonian 
plains  was  another  object  of  bis  policy ;  as  a  preliminary  to 
which  the  num»ous  canals  fijr  irrigation  required  repair, 
and  the  great  drain  bom  the  river  during  the  season 
the  floods,  tbe  Pallacopas  (see  Edphratxs,  Fallacopas). 
was  rendered  nme  efficient  These  fertile  regions  irtiU 
retain  the  traces  of  tiie  ancient  Bal^lonit^  culture  in  their 
canals,  embankments,  and  other  contrivances  fer  irrigation ; 
but  they  wait  for  the  presence  of  a  wise  and  powmiU  go- 
vernment to  secure  to  the  labourer  the  produce  of  his  in- 
dustry, and  to  rouse  him  by  example  to  attain  the  happH 
ness  which  nature  is  ready  to  bestow. 

In  the  midst  of  these  undertakings,  and  the  preparation 
for  his  Arabian  expedition,  Alexander  died.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  a  fever,  probab^  contracted 
while  superintending  the  work  in  the  marshes  round  Baby- 
lon, and  aggravated  by  a  recent  debauch.  The  daaly  biQ- 
letins  dunng  his  illness  may  be  seen  in  Anian  (viL  25) : 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  pbysieian.  This  is  neaily  all  that 
can  with  certainty  be  saia  about  the  dienmatances  of  bis 
death.  He  died  at  the  early  aoe  of  dui^-^  years  and 
eight  months,  after  a  reign  of  twdve  yean  and  dgm  months ; 
d\uing  nearly  thewholeofwhich  time,  his  sword  was  actively 
employed  in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  the  human  race. 
Arrian  {vii.  28)  has  pronounced  his  perhaps  too  partial 
panegyric,  the  truth  of  which,  however,  no  one  shotm  dis- 
pute till  he  has  carefully  weighed  the  whole  evidence. 
*  Whoever,*  says  the  historian  in  conclusion, '  vilifies  Alex- 
ander, should  not  allege  merely  those  events  of  hu  life 
which  merit  blame,  but  ^uld  collect  all  the  fects  of  his  life 
and  then  consider,  first,  who  he  is  himself,  and  what  has 
.been  his  own  fortune  ;  and  then,  who  Alexander  was,  and 
how  great  was  his  fortune :  he  should  ctmsider  tbat  Alex- 
ander was  tbe  undoubted  monaieh  of  two  continents,  »nd 
spread  his  name  over  the  wbde  earth;  uid  especUlly  should 
the  vtliSer  Alexuider  bear  this  in  mind,  if  he  is  himseli 
a  person  of  little  importance,  engaged  in  matters  also  of 
litUe  importance,  and  not  managing  even  theee  well.  I 
think  there  was  no  nation,  nor  city,  nor  individual  of  tbat 
day,  who  had  not  heard  of  Alexander's  name.  It  is  my 
opinion,  then,  that  such  a  man,  who  was  like  no  other 
mortal,  would  never  have  been  bom  without  a  special  pro- 
vidence.' 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  had  a  handsome  person.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  undisputed  successor,  or  any  dis- 
tinct declaration  of  his  will.  His  wife  Hoxan^  was  with 
child  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  body  was  embalmed  probably  after  the  manner  -in 
use  among  the  Persians,  ana  finally  deposited  at  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  though  aU  the  circumstancea  attending  its 
tran^ort  are  exoee£ngly  coaitredictory  and  uncertain.  A 
sarco^uunis  in  the  British  Museum,  broiu^t  fiiom  the 
church  (tf  St.  Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  (No.  6  in  the 
catalogue,)  has  been  named  without  any  reastm  the  Saroo- 
phagus  of  Alexandw. 

In  this  imperfect  sketeh  many  evaits  ard  omitted  which 
it  is  impossible  to  crowd  into  a  limited  space,  and  many 
p4xts  of  the  narrative  thus  become  obscure  and  perhaps 
incorrect.  The  following  authorities  may  be  consulted  tor 
more  minute  particulars,  and  by  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  reconciling  contradictions :  Anrian's  Anabasig.  Strabo. 
Quintus  Curtius.  Plutarch's  Lif«  o/  Alexander.  Pio- 
dorus.  Book  17.  Justin.  These  are  the  chief;  but  not  the 
only  antient  anUiorities.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Escamen  Critique  du  Aneimu  Hiitttrieit$  if  Alexandre  le 
Grand.  Mitferd'a  Greeee.  Williams'  life  qf  Alexander. 
Bumea'  Memoir  on  tke  Ihdut.  Journal  ^  the  Land.  Geog. 
Soc.  1833.    Lassen's  Pmt(^)Otamia  fmUca. 

To  comprehend  the  poUtical  events  that  followed  the 
death  of  Alexander,  the  reader  may  turn  to  tbe  articles 
Antigonus,  Antipatkr,  DaiiKTRiua.  Eumxnks,  Lysi- 
HACHUS,  PsRutccAS,  Ptolemy,  Sblsucus  ;  and  also  for 
other  parts  of  his  life,  but  briefly  treated  here,  to  Alkxam- 
DRiA,  Ahuoniuu,  Aristotlb,  Babylon,  Ecbataka, 
Edphratbs,  Indus,  Susa,  Pasaoardje,  PKRSsPoua 
Nearchus,  Paruenion. 

ALEXANDER  I.,  son  of  Amyntas  I.,  said  to  be  the 
tenth  king  of  Macedon,  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Persian  invasitm  of  Gkeece,  b.c.480.  His  history,  as  fer 
as  it  is  known,  and  his  share  In  the  troubles  of  the  P«nuan 
wars,  are  oontaiQed  in  the  last  five  bpojts  oi  Herodotus. 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  the  sixteenth  king  of  Macedonia, 
the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  ascenled  the  throne 
about  B.C.  370. 


[.AluaDder  BaUs.] 

ALEXANDER  I.,  surnamed  BALAS,  or  BaXXi,?. 
reigned  as  king  of  Syria  from  1 50  to  145  B.C.  According 
to  some  authorities,  Alexander  took  his  surnamo  from  his 
mother  Bala,  or  Balte.   Tho  following  is  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  this  adventurer.   His  predecessor,  Deme- 
trius I.,  occasioned  by  his  bad  government  a  rebellion, 
which  was  suDDorted  by  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Cappadocia,  and 
Pergamus.   The  ^>renior  of  Babyltm,  Heraclides  being 
exiled  to  Rhodes  by  Demetrius,  induced  a  certain  Alexander 
Balas,  of  low  birth,  to  feign  himself  a  son  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  and  to  claim  as  such  the  right  of  succeeding  him. 
The  Roman  senate  acknowledged  this  pretender  on  his  ap- 
pearing at  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  themselves  on  Deme- 
trius I.    Polybius,  who  was  at  that  time  at  Rome,  states 
that  the  whole  city  was  surprised  at  the  edict,  by  which  the 
senate  recommended  the  cause  of  the  adventurer  Balas  to 
the  support  of  the  confederate  nations.    This  edict  had, 
however,  the  effect,  that  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
Ptolemy  and  Attalus  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  sent  troops  to 
Alexander  Balas  to  assist  him  after  his  return  from  Rome  , 
agaiiiBt  DemabiuB.  Many  discontented  Syrians  joined  this 
nrmj.    Tim  dril  war  in  Syria  relieved  the  Maccabees, 
who  were  almost  subdued  before  this  diversion  took  place. 
Demetrius  I.,  as  well  as  Alexander  Bahis,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  support  of  Jonathan,  the  Ih^ccahee,  who  headed 
at  that  time  the  Jewish  patriots.   Jonathan  embraced  the 
party  of  Alexander  Balas,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  high 
priesthood,  styled  him'  friend  of  the  king,  and  presented 
him  wiA  a  purple  robe  and  a  diadem.    Alexander  Balas 
having  been  defeated  in  the  first  battle,  1 52  B.C.,  received 
reinforcements  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  in  the  year  150. 
Demetrius  I.,  who  was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  perished  in  a 
swamp.  Alexander  Balas  then  mounted  the  throne  of  Syria, 
and  married  at  Ptolemais,  Cleopatra,  a  daughter  of  Ptole- 
mnus  Philometor.    On  this  occasion  JonaUian,  the  Mac- 
eabee,  was  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Alexander  and 
Ptolemeens,  was  again  presented  with  a  purple  robe,  and  ap- 
pointed commander,  or  Meridarch  of  Judaa.   When  Balas 
considered  his  government  sufficiently  established,  he  left 
the  cares  of  admmistration  to  his  favourite  Ammonius,  in 
order  to  enjoy  without  restraint  a  luxurious  Ufe.  Ammonius 
put  to  death  those  members  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Seleucidro  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power,  but  there  still 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cnidus  two  sons  of  the  last  king,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Demetrius  II.,  landed  in  Cilida,  whilst  the 
pernor  of  Coelesyria,  Apollonins,  rebelled  against  Balas 
m  the  year  148  b.c.    Apollonius  was  beaten  by  Jonathan, 
but  Balas  himself  was  obliged  to  march  against  Demetrius 
n.    Ptolen^,  who  had  apparently  come  to  assist  his  son- 
m-law,  suddenly  embraced  the  cause  of  Demetrius,  after 
aceusinff  Balas  of  an  intention  to  murder  him.  Balas,  being 
defeated  by  Ptolemy,  escaped  into  Arabia,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  an  Arabian  chieftain  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  in  the  town  of  Abas,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Motho,  {his  death.)  Demetrius  II.,  surnamed  Niketor, 
then  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria. 

The  Emir  who  cut  off  the  head  of  Balas  and  sent  it  to 
Ptolemy,  is  called  by  Josephus  Zabel,  and  in  Maccab.  xi. 
16,  17,  Zabdtel.  Diodorus  Siculus  (in  Excerpt.  Photii,  cod. 
244)  calls  him  Dioclet.  Perhaps  he  had  i^pted  a  Greek 
name,  like  other  Orientals  of  his  time,  and  like  the  Jews  of 
oai  days,  who  often  adopt  English  names  after  their  ar- 
rival in  England,  changing  Hirsch  into  Harris,  Aaronsohn 
■nto  Hetrriton,  Levi  into  I^ona,  &c. 

Justin  (xxxv.  12)  states,  that  Balas  was  the  original 
name  by  fl*ich  Alexander  was  known  during  the  period  of 
his  private  Ufe.  He  is  called  by  Strabo  Balas  Alexandras; 
where  tlw  word  Baku  appears  to  be  used  by  him  as  synraiy- 


mous  with  king.  In  the  British  Museum  there  neybr^^«iwt 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  Alexander  BaUs.  On  some  coins 
he  is  called  Geoirarwp  (because  his  pretended  father,  Antio- 
chus, had  called  himself  Qeos,  God)  Evcp'^tt^v,  (see  1  Mac- 
cab.  X.  1 ,)  and  tiimjifopos.  These  two  last  surname*  he 
hkewise  adopted  from  his  pretended  failwr.  On  some  corns 
the  bead  of  Alexander  Balas  is  associated  with  that 
of  Ckopatra,  who  occupies  the  jbregiound  with  a  aiodius 


[Alexkoder  Bolu.] 


on  her  head,— an  indication  of  bis  subordination  to  this 
proud  woman.  Handel  wrote  an  Oratorio  entitled  Alex- 
ander Balas.  (Frohlich,  AnmUm  Syrite,  Nummit  lUuttr. 
tab.  viii,  ix.  p.  61 ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.,  Numm.  Vet.  tab.  iii. 
p.  227;  Athenteus,  v.  o.  10;  Folyb.  de  Legat.  c.  140; 
Appian,  £^r.  c.  31 ;  Died.  Sic.  Fragm.  xxxii. ;  Joseph. 
Arckteol.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Mace.  x.  1 1 ;  Gesenius  in  Ersch  una 
Gntber;  Seteuddartm  Imperium  nve  Hist.  Tegwn  Syria 
ad fidem  numismaittm  accommodaia per  Fby-Vmllanl.'} 


ALEXANDER  JANN.£nS,  thitd  son  of  Johannes 

Hyrcanus,  succeeded  his  brother  Aristobulus  as  kingof  the 
Jewaandashigh-prieBt,fromB.c.l06  orl04to79.  rollow- 
ing  the  exampleof  his  brother,  he  turned  the  disturbances  tn 
Syria  to  his  own  profit.  He  attacked  Ptolemais,  (the  present 
Acre,)  whi(^,  like  other  cities,  had  made  itself  independent 
The  inhabitants  called  Ptolemseus  Lathyrus,  of  Cyprus,  to 
their  assistance,  by  whom  Alexander  Jannseus  was  beaten  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and  Palestine  horribly  ravaged, 
until,  by  the  aid  of  Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Lathyrus,  Alex- 
ander was  enabled  to  repel  his  enemy.  Alexander  then 
conquered  Gaza,  burned  the  city,  and  massacred  the  inhai- 
bitanta  who  had  joined  the  party  of  Lathyrus ;  but  not  with- 
out losing  many  of  his  own  soldiers.  Jannteus  embraced 
the  party  of  the  Sadducees ;  and,  of  course,  was  hated  by  the 
Pharisees  and  by  tho  people.  On  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
after  being  pelted  by  the  people  with  lemons,  and  loudly 
insulted  by  their  opprobrious  language,  he  caused  6000  men 
to  be  cut  down,  ana  in  future  protected  himself  by  a  body- 
guard of  Libyans  and  Pisidians.  Having  lost  his  army  in  an 
unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Arabians,  the  Pbarisees 
made  an  insurrection,  and  carried  on  for  six  years  a  civil  war 
against  the  king,  in  which  50,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 

Srished.  The  rebels,  supported  by  the  Arabians,  the 
oabites,  uid  by  Demetrius  Eulueros,  compelled  Alexander 
to  escape  into  the  mountains.  But  a  part  of  the  auxiliaries 
coming  over  to  the  king's  party,  he  was  now  enabled  to 
crush  the  rebels,  and  to  gratify  his  vengeance  by  cruci^in^, 
on  one  day,  800  of  the  most  distinguished  captives :  their 
wives  and  children  were  massacred  before  their  eyes ;  whilst 
the  king  iined  with  his  wives  in  sight  of  the  executed  rebels. 
On  account  of  this  cruelty  he  was  surnamed  the  Thracian. 

Having  intimidated  his  enemies,  and  restored  publio 
peace,  be  engaged  in  several  successful  wars,  by  which  he 
enW^ed  his  dominions.  Being  desirous  to  reconcile  his 
subjects,  he  asked  them  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  make 
them  quite  content  ?  '  Die,'  they  replied.  He  did  die  at  the 
siege  of  Regaba,  or  Ragaba,  in  the  territory  of  Gerasene 
beyond  die  Jordan,  in  consequence  of  his  gluttony,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  two  sons ;  but 
left  the  government  to  his  widow.  Beibre  his  death,  he  ad- 
vised his  wife  Alexandra  to  conciliate  the  Ft^&ees,  byjwhom 
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hevaa  buried  in  a  pompous  style.  His  reign,  like  the  rest 
of  I  he  later  Mstoiy  of  the  Jews,  is  fliU  of  cruelty  and  acts  of 
perftdf,  although,  in  comparison  with  others,  he  has  obttuned 
thepraise  of  moderation.  (Joseph.^rcA<a}/ci^.,xiii.c.l2-15.) 
There  ia  a  small  copper  coin  of  Jannteus  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  the  Samaritan  inscription  between  the  rays  of 
the  staiSt  mentioned  by  others,  is  not  discernible.  (Com- 
pare Bayeri,  ViTidicia,  Num.  Hebr.t  plate,  fig.  5.)  There  is 
n  coin  extant  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  having  on  one  side  an 
anchor,  and  the  legend  KK.e!(,avZpov  Bao-iXEois,  and  on  the 
other  a  star,  between  the  rays  of  which  stands  in  the  Hebyw 
coin  characters,  THJIIT  (Jonathan),  and  on  others,  "pD 
l/OliT  (King  Jonathan).  Barthelemy  and  Eckhel,  Dorfr. 
Numm.  iii.  p.  A79,  have  rendered  the  authenticity  of  this 
coin  very  probable.  Gesenius  tiiiiilu  Uiat  Jtmathan  was  the 
Hebrew  name  hy  which  he  was  known  among  the  Jews; 
whilst  Alexander  was  the  Qtetk  name  which  he  hod 
adopted,  like  othu*  monarcha  during  this  period,  when  the 
Jews  were  to  ftod  of  imitating  everything  week. 


[Alexudei  Zebinu.] 

ALEXANDER  II.— 2«Mna«,  or  Zs^inonM— a  pretender 
to  the  Syrian  crown,  reigned  over  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Syria,  fi^m  the  year  128  to  122  b.c.  The  inhabitants  of 
Apamea,  Antiocheia,  and  some  other  cities,  disgusted  with 
the  tyranny  of  Demetrius  II.,  requested  Ptolenueus  Fl^scon 
to  appoint  another  king.  Ptolemy  sent  them  a  young  Eg}'p' 
tian,  the  son  of  a  broker  Frotarchos  of  Alexandria,  whom  he 
represented  as  having  been  adinited  by  Antiochus  Sidetes. 
The  pretender  took  me  name  Alexander;  but  the  people 
called  him,  in  derision,  KJ^^l  Zebtna,  that  is,  the  bought 

one.  Demetrius  being  defeated  near  Damascus,  fled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  murdered.  Zebinas,  thinking  his  kingdom 
firmly  estabhshed,  refused  the  annual  tribute  to  Ptolemeeus 
Physcon,  who  now  encouraged  Antiochus  VIII.,  the  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  Zebinas  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  retreated  to  Antioch;  where,  being 
unable  to  pay  his  troops,  he  permitted  them  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Victory,  and  took  for  himself  the  golden  statue  of 
Jupiter.  Expelled  by  the  pet^le  of  Antioch  f^m  their  city, 
and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  endeavoured  to  escape  on 
board  a  small  vessel  into  Greece,  hut  was  taken  by  a  pirate, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to 
death.  Twenty- two  coins  of  Zebinas  are  to  be  seen  in 
Frohlich,  Annale»  Sjfnte,  tab.  xiL  (Compare  p.  84,  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Numm.  Vet.  liLp.  237  ;  Justin,  xxxix.  1,2;  Joseph., 
xiii.  9,  10;  Athensus.  v.  17;  Gesenius,  in  Ersch  und 
Gruber ;  Foy-Vaillant,  Syria  Hist,  ad  fidem  numism<Uum 
accommodata.)  The  British  Museum  contains  twenty-six 
silver  and  copper  coins  of  Alexander  Zebinas. 

ALEXANDER,  a  son  of  King  Aristobulus  IL,  and 
grandson  of  Janneeus,  was  taken  captive  in  Judsoa  by 
Pompey,  who  intended  to  exhibit  him  with  his  fatiier  and 
brother  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  Alexander  escaped  on  the 
journey,  and  returned  to  Judea,  where  he  raised  an  army  of 
10,000  foot  and  1500  horse  to  attack  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Pompey  to  govern  Judea.  Alexander  took 
several  castles  in  the  mountains ;  hut  Hyrcanus  imploring 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  Marcus  Antonius,  who  was 
sent  by  Gabtnius,  governor  of  Syria,  defeated  Alexander 
near  Jerusalem,  b.c.  57,  and  besieged  him  in  Alexandrion, 
a  small  town  with  a  fine  castle  about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre, 
where  ho  capitulated.  After  his  father  Aristobulus  had 
escaped  from  Rome  to  Judsa,  and  had  been  again  defeated 
and  put  into  prison,  Alexander  once  more  took  up  arms,  con- 
quered Judsea,  put  many  Romans  to  death,  and  besieged  the 
rest  in  Garizin.  But  his  army  of  30,000  men  was  finally 
defeated  by  Gabtnius,  in  a  battle  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  which 
1 0,000  Jews  perished.  Alexander  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 


of  Metellus  Scipio,  and  was  beheaded  at  Antioch,  in  the  year 
49  B.C.  (Joseph.,  Arch.  xiv.  S,  6,  7  ;  BdL  JwU  i.  tf,  9.)_A 
few  variations  of  this  account  occur  in  ycyQ  ^  TSPDT- 
iEd.  To.  Frid.  Breithaupt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  zxiv.,  xxv.  p.  337  to 

349.) 

ALEXANDER  SEVERUS.   [See  Sbvkbds.] 
ALEXANDER  POLYHISTOR.  [See  Polyhistor.] 
ALEXANDER  1.,  one  of  the  earhest  bishops  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Evaristus  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  sera,  but  the  precise  epoch  is  not  well  ascertained. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  a  Milanese,  succeeded  Nicholas  II. 
in  1061.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  long  dispute 
between  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  Empenm  of  G^many,  con- 
cerning the  inveatitonsi  of  which  cardinal  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  Gregory  VII.,  was  the  chief  instigator.  The 
imperial  party  assembled  another  conclave  at  Basle,  whwe 
th^  elected  Cadalous,  Bishop  of  Parma,  who  took  the 
name  of  Honorius  II.  After  a  struggle  between  the  two 
competitors,  Cadalous  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Saint  Angeb  at  Rome,  and  Alexander  was 
generally  acknowledged  as  lawfUl  pope.  He  died  in  1073, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  VII. 

ALEXANDER  III.,  Canlinal  Rolando  of  Siena,  suc- 
ceeded Adrian  IV.  in  1 1 59.  His  long  pontificate  of  2 1  years 
was  agitated  by  wars  against  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.,  and 
by  a  schism  in  the  church,  during  which  three  successive 
antipopes  were  raised  in  opposi^n  to  Alexander.  The 
latter  took  part  with  the  Lombud  Cities  in  their  struggle 
against  FreoBrick.  [See  FasoBRic  Baebarossa.]  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  pope  and  the  cm^ror  became 
reoondled  at  an  interview  they  had  at  Venice  in  1 1 77,  and 
Alexander  was  universally  acknowledged  as  legitimate 
pope.  He  held  a  great  council  in  the  Lateran  palace  in 
1180,  when,  among  other  regulations,  adecretalwas  passed, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  cardinals  should  be  requisite  to  make 
an  election  valid.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1 181,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lucius  II.  The  famous  Thomas  i.  Becket  was 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  during  Alexander's  pontificate. 
The  latter  took  part  with  the  English  prelate  in  nis  contest 
with  King  Henry  II.,  and  canonized  him  after  he  had  beea 
murdered. 

ALEXANCfeR  IV.,  of  Anagni,  succeeded  Innocent  IV. 
in  1234.  He  inherited  the  ambition,  but  not  the  talento  of 
his  predecessor.  He  manifested  the  same  inveterate  hos- 
tility against  the  house  of  Suabia,  uid  its  representative 
Manfred,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his 
attempt  at  overthrowing  the  latter,  which  became  the  wtnk, 
of  his  two  immediate  successes.  Alexander  died  in  1261, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Urban  IV. 

ALEXANDER  V.,  a  native  of  Candia,  and  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  was  elected  in  1409,  and  died  the  follow- 
ing year.    He  was  succeeded  by  John  XXIII. 


[Alcuiidar  Vl^ 

ALEXANDER  VI.  Rodenc  Borgia  of  Valencia  in 
Spain,  a  man  of  great  personal  wealth  and  of  some  ability, 

hut  of  loose  conduct.  He  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Ins 
uncle  Calixtus  III.,  and  was  elected  pope  in  1492,  after  the 
death  of  Innocent  VIII.  At  the  time  of  his  election,  he 
had  four  children  by  his  mistress  Vanozia ;  and  (during  his 
reign)  he  made  no  scruple  at  employing  evcrv  means  in  his 
power  to  confer  on  them  honour  and  riches.  The  most  noto- 
rious of  his  sons  was  Cesar,  first  cardinal,  and  afterwanU 
made  Duke  of  Valentmois  in  Daup^t^^^^^^uis  XII, 
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frt^m  which  he  was  styled  the  Duke  Valentine,  a  name  which 
hcTendnodia&mousby  hiBBtrDeitiM.  The  politics  of  the  pupe 
were  capiicious  and  foithless  in  the  extreme.  At  fint  he 
«as  hostile  to  the  house  of  Aragon  then  mgning  at  Naples, 
and  showed  himself  favourable  to  the  French  who  were  at  that 
time  attempting  to  invade  Italy,  but  afterwards  his  younger 
son,  Gioifredo,  naving  married  a  daughter  of  Alfonso  II.  of 
Naples,  Alexander  allied  himself  with  the  latter,  for  the 
purpose  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  As, 
however,  Chutes  VIII.,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  ad- 
vanced  upon  Rome,  the  pope  received  him  with  honour, 
and  promised  him  his  support  for  the  conquest-of  Naples, 
and  even  gave  him  his  son.  Cardinal  Cesar,  as  a  hostage. 
But  the  Cardinal  found  means  to  escape ;  and  Alexander 
joined  the  league  formed  in  the  North  by  the  Venetians  and 
Sforza  against  the  French,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter.  He  afterwards  idlied  himself  to  Lewis  XII.  of 
France,  successor  of  Charles  VIII.,  who  wanted  the  Pope's 
sanction  for  divorcing  his  first  wife :  he  van  also  a  pam  to 
the  double  treachery  by  vhloh  Ferdinand  of  Spain  first 
betrayed  the  cause  of  his  relative,  Frederic  of  Naples,  parti- 
tioning that  kin^om  between  Lewis  XII.  and  himself;  and 
then ,  breaking  his  engagement  with  the  French,  he  seized  upon 
the  whole  of  the  conquest  by  means  of  his  general,  Gonsalvo. 
Alexander's  internal  policy  was,  if  possible,  still  more  perfl- 
dknis.  He  was  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  great  Roman 
families  of  Colonna,  Orsini,  and  Savelli ;  and  either  by  trea- 
chery or  open  violence  he  in  great  measure  succeeded  in 
patting  to  death  most  of  them,  and  seizing  mi  their  exten- 
uve  possessions.  He  sent  his  son,  the  Duke  Vai«ntine,  into 
the  Romagna,  where,  by  means  of  simflar  practices,  the 
latter  made  himself  master  of  that  coantry,  entrapping  and 
strangling  the  independent  lords  and  pet^  despots  of  the 
various  towns.  Alexander  gave  his  only  daughter  Lucretia 
Borgia  in  marriage,  first,  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
whom  she  afterwards  divorced ;  then  to  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Aragon,  who  was  murdered  by  her  brother  Cesar ;  after 
which  she  lived  some  time  in  the  pontifical  palace,  sharing 
in  the  intrigues  and  licentiousness  of  that  court  She 
was  married  a  third  time,  in  1501,  to  Alfonso  d'Este,  son 
of  Hercules  Duke  of  Ferrara,  to  whom  she  brought  as  a 
dowry  1 00,000  golden  pistoles,  besides  jewels.  Alexander's 
eldest  son,  John  Duke  of  Gondia,  was  murdered  one  night 
while  returning  from  a  debauch,  by  unknown  assassins,  and 
thrown  into  the  Hber.  (See  Roiooe's  Leo  X,  vA.  L)  At 
last  Alexander  himself  died  on  the  18th  of  August,  1503, 
being  sevffli^-fi)iir  yeara  age.  It  was  said,  and  several 
histortanB  have  repeated  the  assertion,  that  be  died  of  poison 
which  was  intended  for  his  guest,  the  Cardinal  of  Cometo. 
Tiui  crime,  however,  is  not  cfearly  proved;  and  the  Popehav- 
<ng  been  ailing  for  some  time  with  a  tertian  fever,  this  cir- 
"nmstance,  added  to  his  advanced  age  and  irregular  habits,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  his  death.  He  was  succeeded  nomi- 
nally by  Pius  III.,  who  died  twenty-six  days  after  his 
dection,  and  then  by  the  famous  Juhus  II.  The  pontificate 
jt  Alexander  VI.  is  certainly  the  blackest  page  in  the 
nistory  of  modern  Rome.  The  general  demoralization  of 
that  period,  of  which  abundant  details  are  found  in  John 
Burchard's  Diaritim,  as  well  as  in  Fanrinius,  Muratorii 
Fabre's  omtinuation  of  Fleuir's  EcdeaaaHcal  Hitton/,  and 
other  writms,  Catholic  as  wdl  as  Protestant,  ^tpears  ir  our 
times  almost  incredible. 

ALBXANDER  VIL,  Fabio  Clugi  of  Siena,  succeeded 
Innocent  X.  in  1655.  He  embelliftbed  Rome,  protected 
learning,  but  was  aecused  of  fovonring  too  much  his  rela- 
tives and  connexions.  He  was  embroiled  in  a  dispute  with 
the  imperious  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  inconsequence  of  some 
insult  which  had  been  ofiered  by  the  populace  to  the  Duke 
of  Crequi,  French  ambassador  at  Rome.  He  died  in  May, 
1667,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  IX. 

ALEXANDER  VIII..  Cardinal  Ottoboni  of  Venice, 
succeeded  Innocent  XI.  in  16B9.  He  assisted  his  native 
country  in  its  wars  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  February, 
1691,  at  Che  age  of  eighty-two,  and  was  succeeded  by  Inno- 
cent XIL 

ALEXANDER  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  a  yonnger  son 
of  Malcolm  HI.  (Canmorej,  and  succeeded  his  eldest  brother 
Edgar,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  8th  of  January,  1 1 07. 
In  those  times,  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  frequently  regulated,  at  least 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  will  of  the  reigning  king  ;  and 
Edgar,  at  his  death,  left  part  of  his  dominions  to  his  younger 
bt other  David.   Lord  Hail^  thinks  that  David'*  share  was 


only  the  Soottish  portion  of  Cumberland ;  but  it  appears 
rather  to  have  incduded  the  whole  territorr  that  was  emisi 
dered  lulgect  to  the  Scottish  crown  to  toe  south  of  the 
Forth,  except  tiie  Lothians.  Alexander  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  resist  this  apportionment ;  but  he  eventually  ac- 
quiesced in  it.  The  instructions  of  his  mother,  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheltng,  and  the  advantages  which  he 
enjoyed  trovx  the  society  of  the  English  exiles,  who  crowded, 
after  the  Conquest,  to  his  father's  court,  had  given  to  Alex- 
ander a  degree  of  literary  cultivation  which  none  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  possessed.  His  natural  talents  seem  also  to 
have  been  of  a  superior  order ;  while  he  possessed,  in  au 
eminent  degree,  the  energy  of  character  suited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  rude  and  turbulent  country  which  Scotland  then 
was.  His  reign,  almost  ftom  its  commencement,  was  agi- 
tated by  successive  insurrections ;  every  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  promptly  pat  down.  One  of  the  most  serious  was 
that  excited  in  the  district  of  Moray,  in  1120,  by  Angus,  the 
grandara  of  Lulaeh,  son  of  the  wife  of  Macbeth,  and  the 
occupant  ^  the  thnme  for  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
that  usurper.  Angus  claimed  the  crown  in  virtue  of  this 
descent ;  but  the  attempt  was  met  by  Alexander  with  his 
usual  decision,  and  speedily  quelled.  From  the  energy 
which  he  displayed  on  this  o*4;aBion,  he  derived  the  epithet, 
or  surname,  by  which  he  is  known  in  Scottish  history.  The 
old  ehronicler,  Wyntw,  says, 

■  Fn  that  da*  forth  hU  Uean  all 
Ui«d  him  Alnander  tha  Flmce  to  calL' 


Alexander  showed  equal  spirit  in  reustin^  all  foreign 
encroachments  upon  the  independence  of  his  kingdom.  The 
annals  of  Scotland  during  his  reign  are  chiefty  occupied  widi 
the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  pretensions  of  the  A^hbishopa 
of  Canterbury  and  York  to  episcopal  jurisdiction  tnrer  that 
country.  A  very  flill  abstract  of  the  course  of  this  controversy 
has  been  given  by  Lord  Hules ;  but  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  the  determination  of  the  Soottiin  king  at  lengtti 
compelled  the  English  prelates  to  give  up  the  contest  St. 
Andrew's,  and  several  of  the  other  ecclesiastical  foundations 
of  Scotland,  were  largely  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Alex~ 
ander.  The  only  church  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  how- 
ever, was,  we  believe,  that  which  he  built  in  1123  on  the  isle 
of  Inchcolm,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  he  had  nearly  perished  in  a  tempest.  He  died  at  Stir- 
ling, without  leaving  any  legitimate  issue,  on  the  27th  of 
Aiwil,  1124.  and  was  sueoeeded  by  his  Iwother  David  I. 
Alexander  had  married  Sibilla,  the  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  of  England.  She  died  suddenly,  at  Loehtay,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1122. 

ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Had- 
dington, on  the  24th  of  August  (St.  Bartholomew's  day), 
1 1 98,  and  succeeded  his  father,  WilUam  the  Lion,  on  the  4Lh 
of  Decemlwr,  1214,  being  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  foDbwing 
day.  His  mother  was  Ermengarde,  daughter  of  Richard 
Viscount  of  Beaumont,  and  granddaughter  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  X.  of  England.  He  began  his  reign  by 
entering  into  a  league  with  the  English  l^rona  who  were 
confederated  against  King  John, — engaging  to  aid  them  in 
their  insurrection,  on  conation  of  being  put  in  possession  of 
the  northern  counties  of  England.  This  led  to  several 
devastating  incursions  into  each  other's  dominions  by  the 
two  kings.  The  desth  of  John,  in  October,  1216,  put  an 
end  to  their  hostilities ;  and  the  following  year  Alexander 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  new  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land, Henry  HI.,  one  of  the  conditions  beiug  that  Alexan£r 
should  espouse  Henry's  eldest  sister,  the  Princess  Joan. 
This  marriage  accordingly  took  place  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1221.  In  the  course  of  the  following  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  Scotland  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  which  broke 
out  successively  in  Argyle,  in  Caithness,  in  Murray,  and  in 
Gblloway  ;  all  of  which,  however.  Alexander  succeeded  in 
repressing.  Meanwhile  the  connexion  which  he  had  formed 
with  the  royal  family  of  Englai^  preserved  peace  between 
the  two  countries,  and  even  led  to  consideru)le  intercourse 
between  the  Soottish  king  and  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
repeatedly  visited  at  LoiMon.  The  death  of  Quem  Joan, 
however,  wi^out  issue,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1838,  and  the 
manriage  of  Alexander,  on  the  ISth  of  May  in  the  following 
year,  with  Mary,  dau^ter  of  a  French  nobleman,  Ingel- 
ram  de  Couct,  broke  this  bond  of  amity ;  and  after  some 
years  of  mutual  dissatisfaction  and  compmint,  the  two  kings 
prepared  to  decide  tbeir  differences  by  aims  in  1244.  By 
the  intervention,  however,  of  some  of  the  English  nobility, 
bloodshed' was  prevented,  after  Alexander  had  approached 
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the  hopSBt  irith  an  tnnj,  H  U  said,  of  100,000  men ;  and  a 
peaoe  was  concluded  at  Newcastle  in  August  of  that  year. 
In  1247,  another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Galloway,  which 
Alexantier  soon  succeeded  in  putting  down.  In  the  summer 
of  1249,  he  had  set  out  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  repress 
a  rebellion  raised  by  Angus,  Lord  of  Argyle,  when  he 
was  taken  iU  at  a  small  island,  variouhly  spelled  Erray, 
Kerreray,  Kerarry,  or  Kirarry,  off  the  coast  of  Argyle,  and 
died  there  on  the  8th  of  July.  By  his  second  marriage, 
he  left  an  only  son,  his  successor,  Alexander  III.,  bom 
at  Roxburgh  on  the  4th  of  September,  1241.  Alexander  11. 
bears  a  high  chnractef  in  the  pages  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians and  chroniclers  of  Scotland ;  and  be  appears  to  have 
been  a  prince  endowed  with  manv  great  qualities.  Besides 
tiiB  warlike  ability  with  which  he  presen-ed  both  the  in- 
dependence and  the  internal  order  of  his  kingdom,  he  is 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  regard  to  justice,  and  the 
vfisdom  and  impartiality  with  which  he  took  care  that 
the  law  should  be  admmistered  among  all  classes  of  his 
subjects.  This  is  a  virtue  in  a  king,  or  governor,  that 
never  fails  to  attract  the  popular  attachment  and  respect; 
and,  accordingly,  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  English 
writer,  Matthew  Paris,  that  Alexander  was  deservedly  be- 
loved, not  only  by  his  own  subjects,  but  by  the  people  of 
England  likewise.  He  is  usually  characterised  as  alto- 
gether one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings, 

ALEXANDER  III.,  Kins  of  Scotland,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  II.  Altbouffh  only  eigHt  years  old 
at  his  father  8  d^th,  he  was  crowned  at  Soone,  by  David  de 
Berneham,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  1 3th  of  July,  1 249, 
having  nrcvious  to  that  ceremony  been  knighted  by  the 
same  ecclesiastic.  He  had,  already.when  only  a  year  old,  been 
betrothed  to  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  English 
kin^,  Henry  111. ;  and  notwithstanding  the  youth  of  both 
parties,  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  took  place  at  York, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1251.  The  connection  thus 
formed,  together  with  the  minority  of  his  son-in-law,  gave 
Henry  a  plausible  pretext  for  interfering,  as  he  was  very 
anxious  to  do,  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  and  the  distracted 
state  of  that  kingdom,  occasioned  by  the  factions  among 
the  nobility,  facilitated  his  views.  In  August,  1255,  he  ap- 
proached the  borders  at  the  head  of  an  army;  and,  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  king  and  queen  resided, 
having  been  previoualy  taken  by  sui*prise  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Comyns,  in  whom  the  ref^ncy  of  the  kingdom  was 
then  vested,  that  party,  comprising  the  most  patriotic  por- 
tion of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  was  dismissed  flrom  power, 
and  the  administration  committed  to  their  opponents.  This 
arrangement,  although  made  ostensibly  in  concert  with  tho 
young  king,  may  be  considered  as  having  been  dictated  by 
Henry,  and  as  having  hod  for  its  principal  object  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  supremacy  of  England.  It  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  design  so  perseveringly  pursued  by 
Henry  and  his  successor,  to  rcauce  the  Scottish  kings  to 
the  condition  of  vassals.  The  eminent  talents,  however, 
which  Alexander  began  to  display  as  soon  as  he  came  of 
age,  and  took  the  administration  of  affairs  into  his  own 
hands,  together  with  the  determination  he  showed  to 
maintain  his  own  rights  and  the  in^pei^noe  of  his  do- 
minions, effectually  thwarted  the  fiirther  prosecution  of 
these  \iews  so  lon^  as  he  lived.  Meanwbite  be  kept  on 
good  terms  with  his  father-in-law.  In  1260,  he  visited 
London  with  his  Queen ;  and  in  February,  1261,  the  latter 
was  delivered  at  Windsor  of  a  dfti^hter,  who  wu  named 
Margaret. 

Alexander  had  not  long  assnmed  the  government,  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  meet  a  foreign  power,  which  aimed  at 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  October,  1 264, 
Haco.  king  of  Norway,  alUr  having  ravaged  the  western 
islands  in  tin  oourse  of  the  summer,  approached  the  eoast  of 
Ayrshire  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fleet.  Every  preparation 
had  been  made  by  the  Scottish  king  to  meet  this  formidable 
armament ;  but  be  found  after  all  his  best  aid  in  the  elements. 
AVhen  only  a  small  pMtion  of  the  Norwegian  troops  had 
landed,  a  tempest  of  unusual  fury  suddenly  arose,  and  dnne 
nearly  all  the  ships  on  shore  or  otherwise  destroyed  them. 
The  attack  of  the  Scotttrii  soldiers  and  peasantry  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  invading  forc6 ;  and  Haeo  with  difKcuUy 
made  his  escape,  only  to  die  of  a  broken  heart  a  few  months 
afUrwards.  Next  year  Magnus,  Haco's  successor,  agreed 
to  relinquish  to  the  Wng  of  Scotland  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  fm  the  sura  of  4000  marks,  and  a  smaB  yearly 
quit-<%nt.   In  1282,  the  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms 


was  further  consolidated  by  the  marriage  of  Alexander's 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  the  Norwegian  king  Eric,  then  a 
youth  of  fourteen.  Margaret  died  in  1283,  but  left  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  same  name,  commonly  designated  the  Maiden  uf 
Norway,  who  eventually  became  the  successor  of  her  grand- 
father on  the  Scottish  throne. 

The  successful  resistance  which,  seconded  by  his  clergy, 
he  offered  to  an  attempt  of  the  pope  to  levy  certain  new  im- 
posts in  his  dominions,  is  almost  the  only  other  act  of  Alex- 
ander's reion  which  history  has  commemorated.  Under  his 
sway,  Scofland  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  to 
which  she  had  long  been  a  stran^fer,  and  which  stie  did  not 
regain  for  many  years  after  his  decease.  The  death  of 
his  daughter  Margaret,  however,  was  the  first  of  a  succes- 
sion of  calamities.  Soon  after  her  nuptials.  Alexander, 
the  Prince  of  Scotland,  the  king's  only  son,  who  was  born 
in  1263.  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders ;  but  he  also  died  without 
issue  on  the  28th  of  January-,  1284.  On  the  15th  of  April, 
12^5,  the  king,  having  sometime  before  lost  his  first  wife, 
took  for  a  second,  Joletta,  daughter  of  tl^e  Count  de  Dreux, 
in  the  hope  of  lca%'ing  a  male  heir.  But  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1286,  as  he  was  riding  in  a  dark  night  between 
Burntisland  and  Kin'^horn,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth  in  Fifeshire,  he  was  thrown  with  his  horee  over 
a  precipice,  and  killed  on  the  spot  The  place,  which  is 
called  the  King's  Wood  End,  is  still  pointed  out  The 
death  of  Alexander,  followed  as  it  was  in  a  few  years  by  that 
of  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  was  one  the  most  unfortunate 
events  that  ever  befel  Scotland,  which  it  left  to  contend  at 
once  with  the  internal  distractions  arising  from  a  dis- 

Eutcd  succession,  and  with  all  the  art  Mid  force  employed 
y  a  powerful  neighbour  to  effect  its  subjugation.  But 
Alexander  was  not  less  lamented  by  his  subjects  on  account 
of  his  own  wisdom  and  \  irtues.  The  country  had  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  such  prosperity,  and  Scotland  may  be  said, 
during  this  reign,  to  have  passed  from  somi-barbarism  to 
civilization.  It  was  under  Alexander  that  its  intercourse 
with  England  first  became  considerable,  and  that  it  b^an 
to  acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  arts  tuid  manners  of 
what  we  may  call  European  life.  This  king  also  improved 
and  completed  the  system  for  the  dispensation  of  jnstkw 
which  had  been  introduced  by  his  father;  he  divided  the 
country  into  four  districts  for  that  purpose,  and  made  an 
annual  progress  through  it  in  person  nr  hearing  appeals 
from  tho  decisions  of  the  ordinary  judges.  He  was  long 
affectionately  remembered  in  ScoUand;  and  the  oli  chm- 
nicler  Wynton  has  presen'ed  the  following  verses  abmt 
him,  which  are  extremely  interesting,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  the  Scottish  dialect  now  extant : — 

'  Qiihra  Alexandyr  oure  King  was  iivUe, 
Dat  Seollawl  )eil  in  lune  (iovi-)  and  W (taw). 
Away  WM  tons  of  aie  ainl  brede. 
Of  wyno  and  wnx,  oi  uamyn  (itumbulins)  and  gle. 
Onrp  gold  wtit  chnngvil  into  lede. 
Chrbt,  boTu  ialo  vlri!>-nyl^. 
Succour  Scotland,  and  mmnle, 
Uat  *tud  (placed)  li  in  perplexyte.'  , 

ALEXANDER,  WILLIAM,  a  statosnaa  and  poet  of 
Scotland,  vho  flourished  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  [Se* 
Stirling,  Eakl  or.} 

ALEXANDER  JTAROSLAWITZ  NBVSKOJ  ei^}oy«d 
a  high  renown  among  1^  countrymen  for  bratery,  prudence, 
and  religious  zeal :  he  has  been  celebrated  in  many  a  Rus- 
sian ballad,  and  is  still  venerated  by  the  present  genentioit. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Grand  Deke  Jaroslaw  II. 
Wscladowitz,  and  was  bom  at  Wladimir  in  1 21 9.  At  the 
period  when  his  father  ruled  m-er  Nm-ogorod,  (in  1237,)  the 
Tartars,  with  a  tremenA)us  army,  under  the  command  of 
the  Khan  of  Kaptshak,  a  grandson  of  Tshingis  Khan,  in- 
vaded Russia,  desolated  the  country  in  the  most  cruel  manner, 
ovenan  it  even  to  the  Upper  Volga,  and  exacted  the  most 
degrading  submission  from  the  Russian  princes.  Jaroslaw, 
al&ough  not  immediately  attacked  by  the  Tartars  in  his 
own  Principality  of  Novogorod,  found  it  advisable  to  repair 
to  tlie  great  Tartar  horde,  stationed  at  that  time  in  the 
region  of  the  modem  city  of  Kasah,  to  pay  liomape  to 
Bat  1- Khan.  From  this  Khan  he  received  the  grand  duchr 
of  "Wladiroir,  to  be  held  as  a  fief,  made  F^aslawl  his 
residence,  and,  as  his  elder  son  Feodorhad  died  in  1232, 
he  entrusted  Alexander  the  younger  witli  the  gm-emmmt 
of  Novo^rnrod.  Returning  a  second  time  to  the  great 
horde,  and  there  remonstrating  against  certain  unreason 
able  Tartarian  commai^s,  he  niet^^^^^^cnt,  and 
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died  on  his  homeward  jounvoy»  in  the  month  of  Septemher, 
1243. 

Alexander  sucoeeded  hU  father  in  the  fief  of  Wladtmir, 
the  possession  of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  Batu-Khan. 
Alexander,  while  his  fatlier  was  still  alive,  had  distinguished 
himself  by  two  great  victories,  of  one  over  the  Swedes, 
and  another  over  the  united  order  of  the  livonian  and  Teu- 
tonic Knights  of  the  Sword.  A  crusade  against  the  Rus- 
sians had  been  instigated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who,  by  a 
bull  12-2^,  enjoio^  the  bishops  uf  Liibeck,  Linkjoping. 
and  livlond,  to  prohibit  all  iatwcoun^  and  oommeroe  with 
the  Bchismatic  Russians,  as  long  as  they  shouljd  resist  the 
eoaversion  of  the  apostate  nalanden.  This,  hoveveri  only 
was  a  ne^tive  measure  j  but  the  bull  of  the  I4th  May,  1237* 
by  trhich  the  livonian  and  Esthoni^  Kn^;ht«  of  the  Sword 
were  united  to  the  Teutonio  order,  evidently  h^  way  of 
strengthening  them  for  a  Russian  crusade,  tended  in  a  more 
direct  and  positive  manner  towards  the  destruction  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  north-east  of  Europe.  The  Roman 
Court  alsoopened  negotiatbns  with  Eric  the  Eleventh,  King 
of  Sweden,  who,  at  the  pope's  instigation,  gladly  sent  an 
army  against  the  Finlanders,  which  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  on  the  spot  where  St.  Petersburg  has  since  been 
built.  Alexander  marched  against  this  army,  and,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  12iO,  totally  defeated  it,  at  the  contluence  of 
the  Ishora  and  the  Neva.  By  this  victory  he  obtained  the 
honourable  surname  of  Nevskuj,  or  Alexander  <tf  the  Neva. 
While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  Knights  t4  the  Sword, 
commanded  by  their  chiefi  Hermann  von  Balk,  bad  taku 
Pleskov.  Early  in  tfie  year  rJ41  Alexani^r  man^wd 
aninst  them  from  NovoKorod,  and  drove  them  out  si 
Fleskow ;  bpt,  having  allowed  bi»  army  to  disperse  in  the 
autumn,  he  next  winter  saw  the  enemy  again  in  ^e  'field. 
The  Knights  of  the  Sword  had  advanced  within  thirty  versts 
of  the  city  of  Novogorod.  With  great  speed  Alexander 
again  collected  his  army,  pursued  the  retreating  enemy, 
and.  on  the  5th  of  April  1 242,  fought  them  on  the  ice  of  the 
lake  of  Pcipus,  where  he  gained  a  decisive  ^iotory :  448 
Teutonic  Kni^rhts  were  slain,  and  fifty  were  taken  prisonns ; 
those  of  the  prisoners  who  were  Germans  were  pardoned, 
but  the  Esthonians  Atexander  ordered  to  he  hanged,  consi- 
dering them  as  Russian  rebels.  Alexander  returned  in 
triumph  to  Pleskow,  having  liberated  that  city  and  its  com- 
merce, which  at  that  time  was  considerable,  fran  the  yoke  of 
foreigners. 

Anns  pro\ing  unavailing,  the  Roman  Court  had  re- 
course to  chplomaoy  an  a  surer  means  &>r  converting  Alex- 
ander. Several  attempts  of  this  kind  had  been  made  in  vain 
with  his  predecessors,  by  the  popes  Innocent  IIL,  Hono- 
rius  III.,  and  Gregory  IX.  InuocNit  IV.  made  a  new 
trial,  and  m  the  year  1 '^5 1  sent  two  cardinals,  who,  in  Rus- 
sian Chronicles,  ate  called  Gald  and  Gemont,  as  ambassadors 
to  Alexander  Nevskoj  ;  they  brought  a  letter  from  this 
pope,  dated  January  23,  1248.  probably  so  long  antedated, 
in  order  to  show  how  long  his  holiness  had  been  big  with 
the  scheme  of  the  embassy,  but  Alexander  remained  in- 
flexible, and  the  cardinals  returned  without  efibcting  any- 
thing for  the  church  of  Rome. 

Tm>ugh  Alexander  was  successful  against  the  Pope,  he 
conttnuM  a  vassal  of  the  Tartars  as  long  as  he  lived ;  it 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  Russia  was  during  his  reign 
actually  invaded  or  plundered  by  them. 

He  repaired  to  the  great  horde  three  times,  and  died  on 
his  return  from  the  last  of  tliese  journeys  at  Kassiracow  in 
1263  ;  from  that  place  his  body  was  removed  to  Wladimir, 
and  there  interred.  It  is  a  tradition  that  shortly  before  his 
death  he  took  holy  orders :  but  it  probably  has  no  ^ood 
fouudatioQ.  Alexander's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Wra- 
teslav,  Pnnce  of  Polotsk,  ov  whom  he  had  four  sons: 
Vasailj,  Dmitrg,  Aodrej.  and  Danilo.  It  isuncN'tain  whe- 
ther the  valiant  Ju^e  (George)  who  ruled  over  Novogorod 
till  1270,  was  also  his  scm.  The  foundatwn  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1703,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  natioiial  hero  had 
gained  »ueh  an  important  victory,  naturally  recalled  the  me- 
mory of  Alexander  Nevskoj  in  a  lively  mannn.  The  Tzar 
P^r  on  this  occasion  instituted  St.  Alexander-Nerskoj's 
Order  of  Knighthood,  but  did  not  himself  give  that  decora- 
tion to  any  man  ;  this  was  first  done  after  hia  death  by  hia 
consort  Catharine.  There  is  also  in  St.  Petcrbur^  a  St 
Alexander-Nevskoj  Monastery,  which  is  well  endowed,  to 
which  now  is  attached  a  seminar}'  for  the  education  of  young 
iivines  called  St  Alexander-Nevskoj's  Academy. 

ALEXANDER,  Emperor  of  Russia,  called  by  his  coun- 


trymen Alexander  Paulowitsch,  that  is,  Akxander  the  ton 
of  Paul,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  December,  ]777.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  and  of  Maria,  daughter  uf  Prince 
Eu|j;ene,  of  Wiiiiemberg.  From  his  infancy  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  %  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition,  and -a 
supena  oapaei^.  Ilia  education  was  direotad  not  by  Us 


parents,  hut  by  bis  grandmother  the  reigning  Kmprestf, 
Catharine  II.,  who  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  nine- 
teenth year.  Under  hei  superintendence,  he  was  carefully 
instructed  by  La  Harpe  and  other  able  tutors  in  the  different 
branches  of  a  lib««l  education,  and  in  the  aocompUshments 
of  a  gentieman. 

Catharine  was  succeeded,  in  1 796,  1^  her  son  Paul,  whose 
mad  reign  was  put  an  end  to  by  his  asaaasinidion  on  the 
34th  of  March,  1801.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
Alexander,  as  well  as  his  younger  brother  Constanline,  was 
privy  to  the  preparations  which  were  made  for  the  dethrone- 
ment  of  his  father,  which  had,  indeed,  become  almost  a 
measure  of  necessity ;  but  all  the  fhrts  tend  to  make  it 
highly  improbable  that  he  contemj^ted  the  fatal  issue  of  the 
attempt  The  immediate  sequel  of  this  tmgedy  was  a  slight 
domestic  dispute,  occasioned  by  a  claim  being  advanced  by 
the  widow  of  the  murdered  emperor  to  the  vacant  throne, 
who  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  conspiracy  ;  af\era  short 
altercation  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  her  preten- 
sions ,  and  the  grand  duke  Alexander  was  forthwith  pro- 
claimed emperw  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  This 
ccdliftion  does  not  seem  to  have  left  any  unpleasant  traces 
on  the  mind  mther  of  Alexander  or  ms  mother,  to  whom 
during  his  life  he  always'  continued  to  show  respect  and 
attachment.  The  Empress  Maria  survived  her  son  about 
three  years. 

The  histwy  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  is  the  history  rf 
Europe  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  We 
(■an  here  only  attempt  a  slight  outline  of  the  course  of  events 
during  that  busy  time,  with  a  reference  to  the  movements  of 
the  Russian  emperor.  When  Alexander  came  to  the  throne, 
he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  England,  which 
had  broken  out  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He 
immediately  indicated  the  pacific  character  of  bis  policy  by 
taking  steps  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  this  state  «f 
things,  winch  was  already  seriously  distressinff  the  com- 
merce of  Russia ;  and  a  convention  was  accordingly  con- 
cluded between  ttie  two  powers,  and  signed  at  St.  Peterv 
bui^  on  the  17th  of  June,  1801.  The  general  peace 
followed  on  the  1  st  of  October,  and  lasted  till  the  declaration 
of  war  by  England  against  France  on  the  18th  of  May. 
1803.  Mcanwliile  Georgia,  hitherto  under  the  protection  of 
Persia  and  Turkey,  had  been  occupied,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  people  themselves,  by  the  troops  of  Russia,  and  incor- 
porated with  that  empire.  Alexander  also,  during  this  in- 
terval, showed  his  disposition  to  extend  the  influence  ot 
Russia  in  another  direction,  by  entering  into  a  negocia- 
tion  with  France  respecting  the  compensation  to  be  granted 
to  certain  of  the  minor  powers  of  Germany,  with  which 
country  he  was  connected  both  through  his  mother,  and 
through  his  father,  who  was  bom  head  of  Hae  house  of 
Holstein-Gottorp.  It  was  in  the  couite  of  tiiese  negocia- 
tions  that  he  had  hia  first  interview  with  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, which  is  understood  to  have  lud  the  foundation  of  an 
intimate  friendship  between  the  t^vo  sovereigns,  and  to  have 
established  a  concurrence  of  views  which  powerfully  in- 
fluenced the  fliture  policy  of  each.  In  a  dispute  with  Sweden, 
with  regard  to  the  frontier  of  Finland,  although  hostilities 
were  averted  by  the  concession  of  the  Swedish  king,  the 
extensive  mihtary  preparations  which  were  immediately 
made  by  Russia,  showed  how  little  that  power  was  disposed 
to  allow  the  invasion  of  any  of  he?  rightsr^ 
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Alexander  did  not  immediately  join  England  in  the  war 
against  France ;  bat  even  ia  the  early  part  of  1804,  symp- 
toms began  to  appear  of  an  ^roaching  breach  between 
Russia  and  the  latter  country.   On  the  11th  of  April,  1805. 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  England  was  condnded  at  St 
Petersburg*  to  which  Austria  became  a  party  on  the  9th 
of  August,  and  Sweden  on  the  3rd  of  October  following. 
This  league,  commonly  called  the  third  coalition,  speedily 
led  to  actual  hostilities.   The  campaign  was  eminently  dis- 
astrous to  the  allied  powers.   A  succession  of  battles,  fought 
between  the  Gth  and  the  1 8th  of  October,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Austrian  army,  before  any  of  the  Russian  troops 
arrived.    Alexander  made  his  appearance  at  Berlin  on  the 
25th,  and  there,  in  a  few  da^  aner,  concluded  a  secret  con- 
vention with  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which  that  prince, 
who  had  hitherto  professed  neutraUty,  bound  himself  to 
join  the  coalition.    Before  leaving  the  Russian  capital, 
Alexander,  in  company  wiUi  the  king  and  queen,  visited 
St  midnight  the  tomb  of  the  ^reat  Frederick,  and,  after 
luving  kiBBed  the  coffin,  is  said  to  have  solrannly  joined 
hands  with  his  brother  sovereign,  and  pledged  himself  that 
nothing  should  ever  break  their  friendship.     He  then 
hastened  by  way  of  Leipzig  and  Weimar  to  Dresden,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Olmutz,  and  there,  on  the  18th 
November,  joined  the  Emperor  of  Austria.    On  the  2nd 
of  the  following  month,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops, 
commanded  by  the  two  emperors  in  person,  were  beaten 
in  the  memorable  and  decisive  battle  of  Austerlitz.  The 
immediate  consequences  of  this  great  defeat  were,  the  con- 
clusion of  a  ooDventioQ  between  France  and  Austria,  and 
Alexander's  departure  tc    luaa  with  the  remains  of  his 
army. 

Although  Alexander  did  not  aeeede  either  to  the  om- 
vention  Iwtween  France  and  Austria,  or  to  the  treaty  of 
Fresburg,  by  which  it  was  followed,  he  thought  proper  after 
a  short  time,  to  profess  a  disposition  to  make  i>eac6  with 
France,  and  negociations  were  commenced  at  Paris  for  that 
object  But  after  a  treaty  had  been  signed  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1 806,  he  ref\ised  to  ratify  it,  on  the  pretence  that  his 
mininter  had  departed  from  his  instructions.  The  brue 
motive  of  his  refusal  no  doubt  was,  that  by  this  time 
arrangements  were  completed  with  Prussia  and  England 
for  a  fourth  coalition ;  and  it  is  even  far  from  improbable, 
that  the  negociations  which  led  to  the  ugnature  of  the 
treaty  had  from  the  first  no  other  olgect  beywid  gaining 
time  for  preparations.  On  the  gth  of  October  hMtilities 
recommenced,  and  the  victory  of  Jena,  gained  by  Bona- 

Srte  a  few  days  after,  laid  the  Pnu^an  monarchy  at 
I  foet.  When  this  great  battle  was  fought  Alexander 
and  W»  Russians  had  scarcely  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Gennany;  on  receiving  the  news  they  immediately  re- 
treated across  the  Vistula.  Hither  they  were  pursued  by 
Bonaparte,  and  having  been  joined  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Prussian  army,  were  beaten  on  the  8th  of  February,  1807, 
in  the  destructive  battle  of  Eylau.  Finally,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  the  united  armies  were  again  defeated  in  the  great 
battle  of  Friedland,  and  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the 
Niemen.  Hits  crowning  disaster  terminated  the  campaign. 
An  armistice  was  arranged  on  the  2l8t;  and  five  days  after 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  in  a  tent  erected  on  a  raft  in 
the  middle  of  the  Niemen,  and  at  that  interview  not  only 
auanged  their  differences,  but  if  we  may  trust  the  subse- 
quent professions  of  both,  were  converted  from  enemies  into 
warmly  attached  friends.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  the  two,  at  Tilsit  on  the  7th  of  Julv ;  by  a  secret 
article  of  which  Alexander  engaged  to  join  ("ranee  against 
Englaud.  He  accordingly  declared  war  against  his  late 
ally,  on  the  26tb  of  October  following.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
inaeed  converted  the  Russian  emperw  into  the  enemy  of 
almost  all  his  former  friends,  and  tlie  friend  of  all  his  former 
enemies.  Turkey,  though  supported  by  France,  had  for 
some  time  been  hard  pressed  by  the  united  mihtary  and 
naval  operations  of  England  and  Russia ;  hut  upon  Alex- 
ander's coalitioD  with  the  F^ch  emperor,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  Turkey  and  Russia  at  Slirtxwia,  August  24, 
and  the  l^rkish  empire  was  saved  from  the  ruin  which 
threatened  it.  A  war  with  Persia,  commenced  in  1 802, 
continued  to  be  carried  on  with  varying  success. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1 808,  Alexander,  in  obedience 
to  the  plan  arranged  with  Napoleon,  declared  war  against 
Sweden,  and  followed  up  this  declaration  by  despatching 
an  army  to  Swedish  Finland,  which,  after  a  great  deal  of 
fighting,  succeeded  in  obtaining  complete  possession  of  that 


country.  On  the  27th  of  September,  the  Russiui  and 
French  emperors  met  again  at  Erfiirt ;  manyof  the  German 
princes,  wiUi  representatives  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  also  attended  the  Conmss,  which  con- 
tinued to  sit  till  the  15th  of  October.  On  this  occasion 
a  proposal  for  peace  was  made  to  England  in  the  united 
names  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander;  out  the  negociations 
were  broken  off  after  a  few  weeks. 

The  friendly  relations  of  Alexander  with  France  conti- 
nued for  nearly  five  years ;  but,  notwithstanding  fair  appear- 
ances, various  causes  were  in  the  meanwhile  at  work  which 
could  not  foil  at  last  to  bring  about  a  rupture.  The  Russian 
autocrat  having  failed  in  uie  plan  of  policy  with  which  he 
had  begun  his  reign,  and  which  seems  to  have  contemplated 
the  avoidance  of  war,  but  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  a 
powerful  foreign  influence,  appears  to  have  resolved  to  try 
another  game,  and  to  see  vaat  he  could  gain  by  entering 
into  confederacy  with  the  great  conqueror  of  nations.  But 
the  peace  of  Tilsit  and  the  new  relations  into  which  Russia 
was  thrown,  however  much  they  may  have  been  to  die 
mind  of  the  sovereign,  entailed  such  privation  and  com- 
mercial suffering  on  tiie  people  of  that  country,  by  seming 
the  connexion  witii  England^  as  made  it  at  length  impossible 
to  persist  in  this  course  of  policy.    In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  on  the  14th  of  October, 
1809,  which,  following  the  battles  of  Esling  and  Weeram, 
dissolved  the  fifth  cralition  against  France,  increasw  the 
Russian  dominion  by  the  annexation  of  eastern  Gallicia, 
ceded  by  Austria.   The  war  with  Turkey,  also,  which  had 
been  reoommenoed,  continued  to  be  prosecuted  irith  success. 
But  b^  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  the  disputes  vUh  the  court 
of  Pans,  vUvh  OBtensibly  arose  out  of  the  seizure  by  Bona- 
psrte  fii  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  had 
assumed  such  a  height  as  left  it  no  longer  doubtftil  that 
war  would  follow.   A  treaty  of  alliance  havinc;  been  pre- 
viously signed  with  Sweden,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812, 
Alexander  declared  war  against  France :  and  on  the  24th  of 
April  he  left  St  Petersburg  to  join  his  army  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Lithuania.   The  great  events  which  followed  may 
be  supp(»ed  to  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  hut  the  youngest 
of  our  readers.    On  the  28th  of  May  peace  was  concluded 
at  Bucharest  on  advantageous  terms  with  Turkey,  which 
relinquished  everything  to  the  left  of  the  Pnith.  The 
immense  army  of  France,  led  by  Napoleon,  entered  the 
Russian  territory  on  the  25th  of  June.   As  they  advanced, 
the  inhabitants  fled  as  one  man,  and  left  the  invaders  to 
march  throng  a  silent  desert   In  this  manner  the  Fhmch 
reached  Wilna.  On  the  14th  of  July,  Alexander  had  re- 
paired to  Moscow,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Finland, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Bnnadotte,  then  crown 
prince  of  Sweden.    Here  he  learned  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Smolensk.    He  immediately  declared  that  he  never 
would  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Napoleon  while  he  was  on 
Russian  ground.   '  Should  St.  Petersburg  be  token,'  he 
added,  '  I  will  retire  into  Siberia.   I  will  then  resume  our 
ancient  customs,  and,  like  our  long-bearded  ancestors,  will 
return  anew  to  conquer  the  empire.'   '  This  resolution/  ex- 
claimed Bemadotte,  *  will  liberate  Europe.' 

On  the  7th  of  September  took  place  the  first  serious  en- 
counter between  the  two  annies,  the  battle  of  Borodino,  in 
which  25,000  men  perished  on  each  side.  On  the  I4th  the 
French  entered  Moscow.  In  a  few  hours  the  dtywas  a 
smoking  ruin.  We  cannot  pursue  the  story  of  Ni^leon's 
homeward  march,  and  the  destruction  of  his  majniificent 
army.  Not  fewer  than  300,000  Frenchmen  perished  in  this 
campaign.  The  remnant  which  was  above  150,000,  repassed 
the  Niemen  on  the  1 6th  of  December. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year,  Prumia  and  Aus- 
tria successively  became  parties  to  the  alliance  against 
France.  Alexander,  who  had  joined  his  army  whue  in 
pursuit  of  Bonaparte  at  Wilna,  continued  to  accompany 
the  allied  troops  throughout  the  campa^  of  this  summer. 
On  the  26th  and  a7ui  of  August  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden;  and  on  the  16th  of  October  at  the  still 
more  sanguinary  ctmfliet  of  Leipzig.  On  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1 814,  he  met  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Chaumcmt  where 
the  two  sovereigns  signed  a  treaty  binding  themselves  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  France  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
even  at  the  cost  of  all  the  resources  of  their  dominions. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  150.000  o^  the  troops  of  the  allies 
were  before  the  walls  of  Paris ;  and  on  Uie  following  day 
at  noon,  Alexander  and  William  Frederick  entered  dun 
capital. 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  tranBSctioDs 
vbioh  followed  this  event  AlexandcTf  owing  in  a  ^reat 
measure  to  )m  ennging  affi&bility,  as  well  as  to  the  liberal 
sentiments  vhiiA  ne  made  a  practice  of  profesung.  was 
a  ^nat  favourite  with  the  Parisians.  The  canquerors 
having  determined  upon  Uie  deposition  of  Bonaparte,  and 
(he  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Alexander  spent  the  re- 
minder of  the  time  he  stayed  in  inspecting  the  different 
objects  of  intere^it  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  as  if  he  had 
visited  it  in  the  course  of  a  tour.  He  left  the'  French  capital 
about  the  Istof  Juh3,  and  proceedingto  Boulogne,  was  there, 
along  with  the  King  of  Prussia  taken  on  boud  an  Engliith 
man-of-war,  commanded  by  his  present  Majesty,  then 
Duke  of  Clarence,  and  cmveyed  to  Calais,  flrom  which  port 
the  royal  J^hts  brought  over  the  two  soverogns  to  this 
country.  They  landed  at  Dover  on  the  evening  of  the  7th, 
and  next  day  came  to  London,  tliey  remained  in  this 
country  for  about  three  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
Tinted  Oxford  and  Portsmouth,  and  wherever  they  went,  as 
well  as  in  the  metropolis,  were  received  with  honoimt  and  fes- 
tivities of  unexampled  magnificence,  amidst  the  tumultuous 
r^oicings  of  the  people.  From  England,  Alexander  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  and  thence,  after  a  short  stay,  to  Carls- 
ruhe,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  empress.  On  the  25th  of 
July  he  arrived  at  hu  own  capital  of  St.  Petersburg,  where 
his  appearance  was  greeted  by  illuminations  and  other 
testimonies  of  popular  joy. 

The  Conn^  of  European  sovereigns  at  Vienna  opened 
on  the  3d  of  November.  1814.  In  the  ptdttical  anajigements 
made  by  this  assembly,  Alexander  obtained  at  least  his  &ir 
ahaie  of  advantages,  having  been  recognized  as  King  of 
Pcdand,  which  counby  was  at  the  same  time  indissolubly 
united  with  Russia.  Before  the  members  of  the  Conmss 
separated,  however,  news  arrived  of  Bonaparte's  escape  from 
Elba.  They  remained  together  till  after  the  Iwttle  of 
Waterloo ;  when  Alexandm-.  wifli  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  they  ar- 
rived in  the  oeginning  of  July,  1815.  On  the  'i6th  of  the 
following  September,  the  three  sovereigns  signed  an  agree- 
ment, professedly  for  the  preservation  of  universal  peace  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  to  which,  with  some  presump- 
tion, if  not  impiety,  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Holy  AUiaoce. 
On  leaving  Paris.  Alexander  proceeded  to  Brussels,  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  the  Ghttnd  Duchess  Anne, 
triUi  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  from  tbence,  by  1^  way 
of  I^'on  and  Zurich,  to  Beriin,  where  he  concluded  another 
ftmily  alliance,  by  the  marriage  of  his  brother  Nicholas, 
now  emperor,  with  the  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
King  Of  Prussia.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  arrived  at 
Warsaw,  and  after  publishing  the  heads  of  a  constitution  for 
Poland,  he  left  this  city  on  uie  3d  of  December,  and  on  the 
13th  reached  St.  Petersburg. 

No  great  events  mark  the  next  years  of  the  leign  of 
Alexander.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1818,  he  opened  in 
person  the  first  Polish  diet  at  Warsaw,  on  the  close  of  which 
be  set  out  on  a  journey  through  the  southern  provinces  of  his 
empire,  visiting  Odessa,  the  Crimea,  and  Moscow.  The 
eongresrf  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  at  which  he  was  present  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  met  in 
September,  and  on  the  ISth  of  the  following  month  pro- 
mtdgated  a  deolaration,  threatening,  in  reference  to  the  tiien 
state  of  Spain,  the  suppression  of  all  insurrectionary  move- 
ments wherever  they  might  take  place.  The  congresses  held 
in  1820  and  1821  at  Troppau  and  LaYbach,on  theaffairsof 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  that  of  Verona  in  1622,  were 
also  mainly  directed  by  the  Russian  autocrat.  Meanwhile 
the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  1820,  although  publicly 
condemned  by  Alexander,  was  attributed  by  Turkey  to  the 
secret  encouragement  of  Russia,  and  seemed  to  threaten  a 
lenewalofhostihties  between  the  two  countries;  but  for  the 
present  Alexander  determined  to  persevere  in  his  pacific 
policy.  In  1823,  several  tribes  of  nw  Kahnucks,  who  had 
formerly  acknowledged  tin  wver^nty  of  China,  exchanged 
k  for  that  of  Russia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1625.  Alexander  left 
St.  Petersburg  on  a  joamey  to  the  southern  provinces,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  arrived  atTaganrog  on  the  sea  of 
Azof.  From  this  town  he  some  time  after  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  the  Crimea,  and  returned  to  Taganrog  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  this  latter 
excuriiion,  he  had  enjoyed  the  highest  health  and  spirits. 
But  he  was  then  suddenly  attacked  by  the  common  inter- 
mittent fover  oSQie  country,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Tagan- 


rog he  was  very  ilL  IVusting,  however,  to  the  strength  of 
his  constitution,  he  long  refused  to  submit  to  the  remedies 
which  his  phyuNons  pnuribed.  When  he  at  length  con- 
sented to  aUow  leeches  to  he  apjilied,  it  was  too  late.  During 
the  few  lost  days  that  he  continued  to  breathe,  he  was  in- 
sensible ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  December  hie 
expired. 

It  was  for  some  time  rumoured  in  fbre^  countries  that 
Alexander  had  been  carried  off  by  poison ;  but  it  is  now 
well  ascertained  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  this 
suspicion.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  last  days  were 
embittered  hy  the  information  of  an  extensive  conspiracy 
of  mvxy  of  the  nobility  and  ofiicers  of  the  army  to  subvert 
the  government,  and  even  to  take  awa^  his  life  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  this  news,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  him  1^  a  courier  during  the  middle  of  the  night 
of  the  8th,  which  he  spent  at  Alupta,  may  luve  contributed 
to  hasten  the  fsver  by  which  he  was  two  or  three  days  after 
attacked.  For  flill  details  upon  tiiis  sul^ect.  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Report  of  the  CommiMion  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  affair  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  vol.  ii.  pp.  333—435  of  Webster's  Travels  in  ike  Crimea, 
Turkey,  and  Egypt ;  London,  1 83tf. 

The  death  of  Alexander  took  place  exactly  a  century 
after  that  of  Peter  the  Grreat,  under  whom  the  civilization 
of  Russia  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  The  state  of 
the  empire  did  not  change  so  completely  dunn^  Alexan- 
der's reign,  as  it  did  during  that  of  Peter ;  but  still  the  ad- 
vancement of  almost  every  branch  of  the  national  prosperity 
in  tiie  course  of  the  quarter  oS  a  century  during  which  Alex- 
ander flUedthe  throne  was  pTobahly,  with  that  one  exception, 
maXee  than  lud  ever  been  exhibited  in  any  other  country. 
The  reader  will  find  in  the  13th  chapter  of  a  SftefcA  qf  the 
Life  of  AUxaiider,  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  (Bvo.,  London, 
1826,)  an  ably  drawn  up  account  of  the  emperor's  internal 
administration  of  his  dominions,  and  of  the  various  improve- 
ments which  were  introduced  under  his  auspices.  At  the 
head  of  these  are  to  be  reckoned  his  exertions  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  education  amon^  his  people.  He  founded  or  re- 
organized seven  universities,  and  established  204  gj  mnosia, 
and  above  2000  schools  of  an  inferior  order.  (See  Journal 
qf  Education,  No.  V.)  The  hterature  of  Russia  was  also 
greatly  indebted  to  his  liberal  encouragement,  although  he 
continued  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  a  modified  form. 
He  greatly  promoted  among  his  subieets  a  knowledge  of  and 
taste  for  science  and  the  fine  arts  by  nis  munificent  purchases 
of  paintings,  and  anatomical  and  other  collections.  The 
agnculture,  the  manufectures,  and  the  commerce  of  Russia 
were  all  immensely  extended  during  his  reign.  Finally,  to 
Alexander  the  people  of  Russia  were  indebted  for  manv 
pohtical  reforms  of  great  value.  Certain  checks  were  applied 
to  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  monaroh,  by  rights  granted 
to.  or  recognized  in,  the  senate  ;  the  provincial  governors 
were  subjected  to  more  effective  control ;  the  laws  were  im- 
proved by  a  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  old  punish- 
ments, and  in  various  other  respects ;  personal  slavery  was 
entirely  aboUshed ;  and  even  of  the  serls  attached  to  the  soil, 
great  numbers  were  emancipated,  and  arrangements  made 
for  die  eventual  elevation  of  all  of  them  to  a  state  of  free- 
dom. Under  Alexander  also,  both  the  extent  and  the 
population  of  the  Russian  dominions  were  greatly  aug- 
mented ;  the  military  strength  of  the  nation  was  developed 
^d  (^{aniaed ;  and  the  country,  from  holding  but  a  subor- 
dinate rank,  todt  ita  place  as  one  of  the  leading  powers  of 
Europe. 

Alexander  was  married  on  the  9th  of  October,  1793,  to 
the  Princess  Louisa  Maria  Augusta  of  Baden,  who,  on  be 
coming  a  member  of  the  imperial  fomily,  assumed  the  namo 
of  Elizabeth  Alexiewna.  By  her,  however,  he  had  no  issue. 
On  his  death,  his  next  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Convtantine, 
was  proclaimed  king  at  Warsaw ;  but  he  immediately  sur- 
rendered the  throne  to  his  younger  brother,  the  present 
Emperor  Nichdas,  according  to  an  agreement  made  witii 
Alexander  during  his  lifetime. 

ALEXANDERS.  [See  SmriUfiUH. 

ALEXANDRETTA.   [See  Scandkroon.] 

ALEX'ANDRIA,  Modbrn,  called  J^anderieh  by  the 
Arabs,  the  only  port  of  E^ypt,  stands  on  an  artificial  neck  of 
land  which  joins  the  continent  to  the  ancient  island,  now  the 
peninsula,  of  Pharos  ;  31°  13'  N.  lat.  29°  53'  E.  long.  We 
shall  first  describe  its  present  appearance,  and  then  give  a 
short  sketch  of  its  origin,  its  ancient  condition,  and  Its  ex- 
isting monuments. 
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The  district  around  Alexandria  couuts  of  a  loQg  nanw 
atrip  of  land,  bounded  on  one  aide  by  tbo  MedHerranean, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  Lake  Mareotis.  At  the  time  of  the 
French  invasion  in  1801,  this  lake  was  dry;  but  the  BriUsh 
troops,  during  the  aie^  of  Alexandria,  by  cutting  a  passage 
through  the  narrow  neck  of  land  that  separates  it  &om  Lake 
Aboukir  or  Madieb,  let  in  the  sea,  and  restored  the  bed  of 
tbe  Mareotis  to  the  dominion  of  the  water.  The  imme- 
diate territory  of  Alexandria,  thus  limited  by  the  sea  and 
the  lake,  extends  from  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  which  is 
west  of  the  town,  to  Cape  Aboukir  east  of  it :  the  width  of 
this  tract  near  the  city  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
plan.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  a  continuous  chain  qf 
calcareous  rock  and  sand,  without  good  water,  and  almost 
without  vegetation. 

There  are  two  ports.  The  (dd  port  is  at  the  extremity  of 
an  extensive  roadstead,  the  entrance  to  which  lie»  across 
a  chain  ot  rocka  stretching  from  Cape  l^arabout  on  the  main 
land  to  the  Cape  of  Fig  Trees,  whtch  is  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Pharos.  There  are  three  passes  into 
the  road,  the  deepest  of  which  will  admit  frigates,  and  pro- 
bably vessels  of  the  line.  The  port  it&elf,  which  is  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  roadstead,  is  sheltered  from  the  vio- 
lent winds  that  blow  behveen  N.W.  and  N.E.  by  the  high 
coast  of  the  island  of  Pharos.  The  anchorage  is  good,  and 
the  port  might  be  made  ani,  *  the  most  convenient  in  the 
world.  The  new  port  has  also  a  line  of  rocks  stretching 
across  the  entrance,  and  it  is  further  exposed  to  the  violent 
r>orth  and  north-eiuit  winds  which  sometimes  render  it  im- 
practicable to  anchor  there.  It  ta  also  very  shallow  in  many 
parts,  owing  both  to  natural  rocks  and  to  sand  and  rubbish 
which  have  been  thrown  into  it.  The  currents  of  the  sea 
also  sometimca  hrmg  sand ;  and  the  constant  decomposition 
of  ^e  calcareous  rock,  which  in  aome  part  lines  it,  contri- 
butes still  further  to  choke  it  up.  It  is  stated  in  tho  pubUc 
prints  that  tbe  present  Pasha  is  going  to  lay  out  a  large  sum 
m  improving  the  ports  of  Alexandria.  The  passage  into  the 
new  port  is  about  650  feet  east  of  the  lUamond  Rock,  and 
the  fort  of  the  Pharos.  This  fort  is  also  a  light  house,  and 
is  connected  with  the  island  Pharos  by  an  artificial  dyke, 
made  in  part  of  ancient  granite  columns  laid  transversely. 
The  island  of  Pharos  itself  consist^  of  a  saline  arid  &oil  and 
dazzling  white  calcareous  rock:  it  is  bordered  with  reefs, 
especially  on  the  west  side.  The  Arabs  calls  it  Roudah  el 
Tun,  or  Garden  FifjT  Trees,  because  this  fruit  is  success- 
fully  cultivated  on  this  etherwise  horren  spot  The  island 
shows  many  traces  of  ancient  building,  such  as  we  know 
existed  under  the  Greek  dynasty  and  tlu  Roman  empire. 

The  modern  town  occupies  tno  neck  of  land  between  the 
two  ports,  which  was  originally  intended  merely  to  form  a 
communication  with  the  Pharos:  but  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  increase  which  it  receives,  it  has  gradually  become 
the  chief  inhabited  part.  Such  quays  and  jettees  as  there 
are  on  the  two  ports,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  formed  of  the 
materials  of  old  Alexandria.  The  mosques,  the  public 
warehouses,  and  oven  the  private  dwellings  ccmtain  frag- 
ments of  granite,  marble,  and  other  stones,  which  clearly  in- 
dicate that  they  once  belonged  to  ancient  edifices.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  unpaved,  full  of  dust  in  dry  weather 
and  of  mud  when  it  rains :  the  houses,  both  internally  and 
externally,  present  no  great  attrafitions,  and  the  general  ap- 
pearance Is,  to  a  European*  dreary  and  monotonous.  The 
town  contains  a  great  number  of  mosques,  and  some  pubUc 
buildings,  such  as  the  custom-house,  new  palace,  marine 
arsenal,  and  the  fortifications.  The  mosque  called  that  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Pillars  is  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
building.  Alexandria  is  still  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
being  the  chief  port  by  which  the  products  of  Eg)'pt  are  ex- 
changed for  those  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  Host 
of  the  European  nations  have  a  consul  resident  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  population,  ^t  the  time  of  the  French  evacuation  ' 
in  1 801,  was  only  about  700U  :  at  present  it  is  said  to  amqunt 
to  above  2<'),000.  In  the  bazaars  may  be  seen  a  motley  popa- 
lation,  composed  of  Turks,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  Jews, 
and  the  various  notiiw  of  Enrope  that  trade  with  Alexan- 
dria. In  1A27,  605  ships  entered  the  port,  and  G23  cleared 
out;  in  1628  there  were  891  arrivals,  and  865  departuees. 
Tbe  particular  ^rriviUs  of  the  latter  year  will  give  a  better 
ideaof  Uio  trade  of  Alexandria:— 

^rrivnU.  Drpanum. 

Austrian,  .  .  293  .  .  id4 
Danish.  .  .  .  1  .  .  3 
English,        .      .      136     .      .  Ids 
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The  rise  of  the  sea  at  Alexandria  is  jiot  regular ;  the 
greatest  elevation  is  due  to  the  winds  that  blow  between  the 
points  of  west  and  north-east,  and  even  this  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  inches.  Tbe 
climate  of  Alexandria  u  in  general  [oe^  good,  though  the 
occasional  visitations  the  |)Iague  in  modem  times  have 
given  rise  to  a  contrary  opinion ;  but  the  ravages  of  epide- 
mics are  perhaps  to  ho  ottriouted  more  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  jpeople  than  to  the  climate.  The  winter,  during 
winch  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rain,  is  the  most  unhealthy 
season :  the  French  army  lost  1650  men  during  the  months 
of  December,  1798,  and  January  and  February,  1799. 

Alexandria  communicates  with  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the 
Nile  at  Foua  by  means  of  a  canal,  called  the  Mahmoudy, 
constructed  under  the  present  governor  Mohammed  Ali.  This 
canal  was  restored  and  completed  in  1820  by  the  labour  of 
150,000  FeUabs,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  20.000  died  of  fa- 
tigue. The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  about  forty  miles, 
but  it  is  already  much  mjured  by  deposits  of  mud,  and  can 
onlv  he  navigated  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  high. 

As  the  town  has  no  treak  water,  the  inlulHtgata  aiy 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  cisterns  wlui^  are  annually 
fiUea  partly  by  tho  winter  rains,  and  partly  by  water  brought 
from  the  camiL  [See  Abbkcrombv.] 

ALEXANDBLI'A,  Ancient,  owes  its  origin  to  Alexander 
tho  Great,  who,  during  his  visit  to  Egypt,  (a.c.  332,)  gave 
orders  to  erect  this  city  between  the  sea  and  the  Maieotio 
Lake.  The  architect  was  Dinocratea,  a  Macedonian.  A. 
large  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  it,  was  contained  within  the 
present  walls,  which  are  chiefly  the  work  of  the  Arabs.  One 
main  long  street,  thirty  stadia  in  length,  ran  through  the  city 
from  the  eastern  extremity  to  the  Necropolis  at  western, 
and  this  was  intersected  by  another  main  street,  ten  sta- 
dia in  length,  nmning  nearly  north,  in  a  direction  from  tha 
Mareotic  Lake.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  irivo 
the  city  the  benefit  of  ventilation  from  the  north  winds.  The 
main  land  and  tbe  island  of  Pharos  were  connected  by  % 
dyke.  oUled  the  Heptostadium.  in  which,  at  eaeh  end,  there 
was  a  passage  for  vessels  from  one  ^rt  to  the  other.  Qver 
these  passages  there  were  also  bridges;  and  we  are  told 
that  water  was  conveyed  along  the  dyke  to  the  i^nd  of 
Pharos,  though  we  do  not  understand  how  this  was  ma- 
naged, unless  the  bridges  must  have  beep  very  high.  On 
the  rocks  now  occupied  oy  the  present  Pharos,  a  magnificent 
U^ht-bouse  was  constructed  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (u.c.  2&3) :  its  height  ie 
stated,  though  probably  wito  much  exaggeration,  to  have 
been  400  feet  The  point  o^posilo  to  the  Pharos  was  called 
Lochias ;  and  as  the  Lochias  itself  was  prolonged  towards  the 
Pharos  along  some  rocks,  on  which  the  Pharillon  now 
stands,  this  prolongation  received  the  name  of  Aero-ho- 
chias,  or  the  Point  of  Lochias.'  In  advancing  from  Lochia* 
towards  the  obelis^,  we  traverse  the  ground  where  stood  the 
palaces  of  the  Ptulemies,  the  tiieatre,  and  various  temples. 
The  port  bounded  by  the  two  promontories,  by  the  north- 
cast  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Heptostadium,  was  called  the 
Great  Port.  Tbe  other  port  was  called  Eunostus  (safe  re- 
turn) :  it  contained  also  a  small  port  called  Kibotos,  or  '  tho 
Chest,'  because  tbe  eptrance  could  be  completely  closed ; 
no  traces  of  it,  as  fiit  as  we  can  learn,  can  be  made  out. 
A  canal  which  united  the  lake  with  port  Eunostus  termi- 
nated in  or  near  port  Kibotos,  and  was  nearly  tho  S.W. 
Imiit  of  the  city.  Stilt  farther  S.W.  was  the  KecrDpolis, 
(city  of  the  dead,)  or  great  cemetery  of  Alexandria.  Thi» 
city  in  its  full  extent  was  divided  into  several  quarters,  but 
we  cannot  assign  either  the  names  or  the  exact  hmits  of 
each.  The  court  end,  othemiEe  called  Bruchion  fB)  com- 
prised the  part  between  the  Lochias,  the  aite  of  the  Obelisks, 
and  the  eastern  or  Rosetta  gate  (C).  It  contained  also  the 
Museum.  The  Rhacotis  (H)  bordered  on  port  Eunostus. 
and  contained  the  great  temple  of  Scrapie,  wtu(^  after  the 
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estabUshment  of  Christianity,  vas  for  a  long  time  m  ^rfevons 
o&nee  to  the  Christiuna.  Theo|>hiIus,  the  patrmreh  of 
Alexandria,  obtained  permission  fnna  ttw  emperor  Tbeodo- 
sins  (a.d.  390)  to  destroy  thid  edifice ;  wsxA  m  one  contd 
accuse  him  of  executing  the  commisaioft  imperfectly.  A 
place  catled  Soma,  (the  body,)  in  the  quarter  of  the  pi^aces, 
contained  the  tomb  of  Alcxuider  the  Great.  Beaides  the 
canal  wbieh  united  the  port  Sunostus  with  Uie  lake,  tinre 
vas  also  a  canal  from  the  lake  to  the  town  of  Canc^us, 
situated  near  the  laouth  of  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile. 
By  means  of  this  canal  the  city  vas  supplied  with  river 
water,  ^hich  wa:i  kept  in  cisterns.  These  were  so  ninnerous 
that  a  Roman  writer  tells  us,  {De  Bdlo  AtexandrinOf  cap. 
T.)  *  nearly  all  Aleundria  wa»  UBdermined,  and  ftuni^ied 
with  Bubtmanean  aqueduett  to  convey  the  Nile  water  to 
piinte  houses,  where  after  a  short  time  it  beeame  vuri&sd.' 
Innamerable  traces  of  audi  oonatraetions  am  fbuna  m  the 
ate  of  old  Alexandria. 

The  <nty  was  embellished  by  the  Ptolemies  with  the  spoils 
of  the  ancient  towns  of  Egypt,  and  for  several  centuries  con- 
tinued to  receive  accesHons  and  inproven^ts.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  rival  of  Rome  in  size,  and  the  first  commer- 
cial city  of  the  earth.  It  became,  what  Tyre  had  been  be- 
fore, the  point  of  exchange  for  the  oaatem  and  western  woiid, 
but  with  a  coramerce  more  widely  exteAded  after  the  con- 
quests of  the  Macedonians  had  hod  open  (he  eastnn  world 
to  Greek  enterprise.  Diodcmis,  who  visited  Alexandria  just 
before  tlw  downfall  of  the  empfre  of  the  Ptolemies,  says, 
that  the  regntefs  showed  a  populalum  of  mom  than  3Mr,«00 
free  cituiens. 

The  endosm  whtob  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall 
teiked  with  lofty  toweia,  contains  the  mneiAs  of  oU  Alex- 
an^B, — an  almost  sfaapdess  mass  of  mbbisb  in  which  we 
gee  fraigments  of  broken  eohimns  and  capitals,  piece*  of  wall, 
ciaterm  half  choked  up  with  earth,  bits  of  pottery,  gtass,  and 
all  the  ai^^  of  complete  desolation.  There  are  five  gate- 
wajra  or  entrances  into  this  enclosure.  Of  the  two  granite 
obehsks,  commonly  called  Cleopatra's  Needles,  one  is  still 
standing ;  the  other  is  lying  near  it  on  the  ground.  The 
diraensums  of  the  two  are  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The 
wbole  height  of  the  erect  ob^k,  ihcluding  the  pedestal 
and  the  tluee  steps,  all  of  which  axe  covered  with  earth, 
is  arrant  seventy-nine  feel  When  the  Fren(^  examined 
the  base  of  this  obelisk,  the  accumulation  of  oarlb  atoohd  it 
was  aboat  sixteen  feet  deep.  It  has  suffered  consiriarably, 
like  all  the  nmains,  and  even  ti»  natural  ro^s,  of  Alex- 
andlia,  fteoa  the  oetkm  of  the  aMuMSphere:  the  west  nde  is 
in  the  best  state  of  preservatian,  and  the  south  the  worst 
of  aO.  These  two  obelisks  Ibrmed  Uie  enbance  to  &e 
temple  or  palace  of  Cswar,  as  it  is  called,  though  Aere  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  moved  from  some  of  the  ancient  cities 


of  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemiei.  Near  the  two  obelisks  is  pan  uf 
a  tower  called  *  the  Tower  of  the  Remans,'  and  probably  it 

may  be  correctly  named. 

About  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  the  mofeque  of 
St  Athanasius,  on  the  site  of  a  Christian  church  erected  bv 
this  patriarch  duiii^  the  fourth  century.  In  this  mosquo 
the  French  discovered  the  beautiAil  SarcopW aous  of  Eg>-p- 
tian  breccia,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  avks 
ungenerously  required  of  the  French  at  the  cai«tnlation  of 
Alexandria,  (1  SOI,)  together  with  other  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity, which  they  had  ct^tected  with  great  painr.  Near 
the  mosque  are  the  shafts  of  three  colossal  pillars  of  red 
granite,  which  are  the  only  remains  of  a  large  number  that 
onoe  asiated  in  this  part  of  the  otty;  but  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  determine  to  what  kind  of  an  edifice  they  belonged. 

The  eirtwns  for  keeping  the  Nile  water  are  still  in  great 
part  pieserved.  They  eonsist  of  vaulted  diambersiti|^imted 
by  columns,  whidi  farm  arcades  of  two  or  dtree  stories. 
(See  Plant,  &c..  Eg^e,  Antiq.^  vol.  v.,  pi.  37.)  The 
interior  walla  are  covered  with  a  thick  red  plaster  that 
is  n&t  permeable  to  water.  The  level  of  these  cisterns 
varies,  but  iiDme  aS  them  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  foet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  time  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Alexandria,  there  were  about  308  of  these  cisterns 
known  to  exist,  though  many  more  are  doubtless  buried  be- 
neath the  rubbish :  the  number  in  use  at  that  time  was  207. 

The  only  remarkable  monument  between  the  wall  and 
the  lake  is  the  column  commonly  called  Pompey's  Pillar. 
It  stands  on  a  mound  of  earth  about  forty  feet  high,  which 
contains  remains  of  former  construetioDS.  The  shaft,  which 
consists  of  a  single  siece  of  red  granite,  is  about  sixty-seven 
feet  long,  and  weighs  at  least  276  tons:  the  whole  height, 
with  the  capital,  which  is  in  bad  taste,  and  the  base  uid 
pedestal,  which  are  no  better,  is  about  ninety-fbur  feet. 
According  to  a  Greek  inscription  on  the  plinth  of  the 
base,  on  the  west  side,  it  appears  to  have  been  erected 
(though  perhaps  not  for  the  first  time)  in  honour  ot 
the  Emperor  Diocletian  by  a  prefect  of  Egypt  whose  name 
cannot  be  further  deciphered  than  that  it  begins  with  1*0. 
The  foundation  of  this  pillar  has  evidently  often  been 
e.xamined,  probably  with  the  hope  of  finding  treasures; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  disturbance'  uisX  it  is  in- 
clined about  seven  inches  to  the  S.MV.  Amidst  the  broken 
materials  around  its  base  we  discover  the  centre  stone  on 
which  it  rests:  this  is  a  piece  of  yellowish  breccia,  with 
Egyptian  hienglyi^iieB  ^n  it,  plaeed  the  wrong  end  up- 
waros. 

Having  oroswd  the  oanal,  in  going  S.W.  from  the  pillar, 
we  come  to  some  catacombs  ent  in  a  small  elevation  of  a 
sandy  calcareous  stone ;  and  &rther  south,  in  the  calcareous 
rock  that  faces  the  sea,  we  find  almost  countless  excavation^, 
in  the  sides  of  whwh  niches  are  cut :  these  once  formed  part 
of  the  Necropolis,  or  burial-place  of  old  Alexandria.  The 
most  spacious  of  these,  Which,  tike  the  rest,  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage,  is  about  3S30  yards  S.W. 
of  the  cehimn,  and  is  near  the  place  called  by  the  in- 
appropriate name  of  Cleopatra's  Baths.  In  the  interior 
we  find  a  great  number  of  chambers  and  passages  cut  in  the 
rock  in  such  a  style  of  de*oraHon  as  proves  their  Greek 
origin.  8uch  a  monument  could  only  be  intended  for  a 
kiT^.  (See  Platest  Bgypte,  42,  tx  the  plan ;  and  Mayer's 
Vieta  in  Egypt.) 

The  hiatory  or  this  city  iia  as  remarkable  as  its  mtmmnente 
onoe  Were.  We  can  here  only  indicate  its  great  epochs. 
From  33.C.  9li  (o  b.c,  80,  when  it  fdl  into  the  nands  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt, 
the  resort  of  cotnmerce,  and  of  many  foreign  nations,  espe- 
cially Jews ;  and  also  the  centre  of  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  that  day.  In  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Cssar  at  Alex- 
andria, B.C.  48,  the  place  sustained  much  damage. 

From  B.C.  36  to  the  Arab  conquest  under  Omar,  a.d.  640, 
Alexandria  was  3tlU  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  afterwards  under  tlie  eastern  empire.  Alex- 
andria early  adopted  tile  Christian  religion,  and  became  one 
of  the  slxongholds  of  the  true  fahh.  It  was  also  the 
theatre  on  which  the  Christians  showed  their  most  deter- 
mined hostility  to  all  the  works  of  Pagan  art. 

In  989,  the  FUtemito  caliidu  seized  on  and  built 

New  Cairo,  from  which  time  Alexandria  declined  still  more, 
and  sunk  to  die  rank  of  a  secondary  Egyptian  city ;  the 
discovery  of  the  route  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lA  149!^, 
tended  still  fhtther  to  diminish  the  mfm^erclal  hAwMtittico 
of  Alexandria.  ^^^.^.^^^  GoOglC 
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For  more  information  on  the  hifltory  anA  antiquitieB  of 
Alexandria,  see  Diodmus,  lib.  xvii.  Strabo,  A'A.  xviL  D'An- 
rille,  Jigypte.  DesmpHon  de  FSgypts,  and  the  plates, 
vol.  V.   fPooocke.  Niebuhr.) 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  on  the 
west  or  Vii^nia  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  about  105  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river;  38^  49'  N.  lat.  Ships  of  the 
line  can  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alexandria,  which  is  the 
most  distant  point  from  the  ocean  to  which  vessels  of  the 
largest  size  can  be  navigated  in  the  United  States.  The 
whole  voyage  trom  the  ocean  through  the  entrance  of  Che- 
sapeake bay  to  Alexandria  is  about  200  miles.  Alexandria 
lies  about  five  miles  direct  distanoe  S.S.W.  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington ;  the  oouminnioation  across  the  Potomac  is 
kept  up  by  a  wooden  bridge  a  mile  in  length. 

The  town  slopes  down  to  the  river  with  the  streets  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  and  is  on  the  whole  pretty  well 
built  It  has  a  court-house,  gaol,  alms-house,  a  theatre, 
market-house,  and  places  of  worship.  Grood  wharfs  extend 
along  the  river  about  half  the  length  of  the  city,  and 
allow  the  largest  vessels  to  come  up  to  them.  The  chief 
trade  of  the  place  is  in  flour,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
brought  from  the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia,  and  the 
back  part  of  Pennsylvania.  The  population  of  Alexandria 
in  18U0  was  4196;  in  1810,  7227  ;  in  1820,  8218,  of  whom 
26(13  were  blacks.  The  canal  fhim  the  Ohio  to  Washington, 
when  completed,  will  probably  much  increase  the  trade  of 
this  town.  (Darby's  G^.  of  the  United  States.-^Encyclop. 
Americana,  &c.) 

Returns  of  shipping  at  the  port  of  Alexandria : — 


jPium  Sep,  1,  From  Sep.  I, 
llSiS.  to  Au-  18^.  to  An- 

lBuitai,i839.,eu>t3i.iaao. 


From  Sap.  I, 
1S30.  to  An- 
«iist31.183L 


American  vessels  entered,  I 
„  departed,) 
Foreign  vessels  entered,  | 

„  departed. 
Registered  tonnage  belong-] 

ing  to  the  port  employed; 

in  coasting  trade,  .  .  i 
Steam  vessels,  .  .  .  | 
Enrolled  and  licensed  ton-: 

nage  < 


TOIIB. 

782.'J 
1,401 

•  261 


5908 
246 

10,137 


Tons. 

8238 
12,727 


4403 
331) 


TODI. 

4167 
14,986 
872 
878 


4462 
378 


397S  I  3937 


ALEXANDRIAN  UBRARX.  a  celebrated  coUecdoo 
of  books,  formed  and  maintained  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  his  successors  ;  and  probably  the  lai^est  which 
was  ever  brought  together  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  after  he  had 
associated  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  him  on  the 
throne  (and  therefore  between  B.C.  285  and  283),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who 
had  seen  and  profited  by  public  libraries  at  Athens.  De- 
metrius was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  new  establish- 
ment, and  busied  himself  diligently  in  collecting  the  literature 
of  all  nations,  Jewi8ltChaldee,PenHan,  Ethiopian,  Egyptian, 
&c,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin.  Some  autlum  assert  tba^ 
b^re  his  death,  he  had  Isot^t  together  200,000  volumes ; 
but  Eusebius  says,  with  more  probabiliW.that  at  the  death 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  occurred  later,  there  were 
but  1 00,000  volumes  in  the  library.  It  was  situated  in  the 
quarter  of  Alexandria  called  BracMon.  Philadelphus  pur- 
chased the  library  of  Aristotle.  (Athennus,  b.  l.j  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  who  succeeded  Philadelphus,  and  was  a  warm 
patron  of  learning,  also  took  a  great  pleasure  in  increasing 
the  library.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  estabhshed  a  rival  library.  The  Egyptian 
monarch,  in  afit  of  jealousy,  forbade  the  exportation  of  paper 
{papyrus)  &om  his  dominions ;  and  the  invention  of  parch- 
ment, or,  perhaps,  the  improvement  of  this  material  {charta 
Pergamena),  was  the  consequence.  (Pliny.)  Fbdemy 
Physcon  (or  Euergetes  II.)  was  also  a  great  book  collector; 
and  is  said  to  have  commenced  a  second  libntry,  probably 
that  which  was  placed  in  the  Serapmon.  or  temple  of  Serapis, 
in  a  different  quarter  of  the  cih'.  It  is  said  that  during 
his  reign  all  books  brought  into  Egypt  were  seized,  and  sent 
to  the  Museum,  as  it  was  called,  where  they  were  transcribed, 
and  the  copies  delivered  to  the  owners,  while  the  originals 
were  detained  in  the  library,— a  royal  road  to  the  formation 
of  a  valuable  collection.  Almost  all  the  Ptolemies  were 
}atrons  of  learning;  and  at  last  the  Alexandrian  Library  is 


mud  to  have  amounted  to  700,000  volumes.  It  is  to  be  reeol 
looted  that  the  rolls  (votumna)  spoken  of  contained  fat 
less  than  a  printed  volume :  as,  for  instance,  the  MetamoT' 
phases  of  Ovid,  in  fifteen  books,  would  make  fifteen  volumes, 
and  one  Didymus  is  said  by  Athenteus  to  have  written 
3300  vdlumes.  This  consideration  will  bring  the  number 
assigned  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  credibility. 

In  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Ceesar,  the  library 
in  Bnichion  was  burnt  by  a  fire  which  spread  from  the 
shipping  to  the  town,  and  400,000  volumes  perished.  (Se- 
neca ;  Orosius,  lib.  6.)  The  libntry  of  the  Serapeion  is  said 
to  have  been  also  burnt  in  this  siege ;  but  this  has  been  dis- 
puted. If  burnt,  at  least  it  was  very  soon  re-established;  and 
thrae  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  diligence  of  the  leamod 
men,  who  frequented  and  were  attached  to  these  establish- 
ments, would  preserve  some  part  of  their  contents  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  the  new  livanr,  to  which  Marc  Antony 
presented,  tiirough  Cleopatra,  the  whole  collection  of  Per- 
gamus, amounting  to  200,000  volumes.  Gibbon  (chap, 
xxviii.)  asserts  that  the  old  librarj-  was  totally  consumed,  and 
that  this  gift  was  the  foundation  of  the  new  one,  which  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  size  and  reputation  for  four  centuries, 
until,  at  the  destruction  of  the  Serapeion  by  Theophilus, 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  it  was  dispersed,  a.d.  390.  That 
this  was  the  case  we  learn  from  Orosius,  who  visited  the 
place  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  saw  the  empty  cases 
(lib.  6.)  Still  the  library  was  re-established ;  and  Alexan- 
dria continued  to  flourish  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Utenr 
ture,  till  it  was  conquered  by  tiie  Arabs,  A.D.  640.  The 
library  was  then  burnt,  according  to  the  stay  generaUr 
believed,  in  consequence  of  the  fknatio  dedsitm  of  the  Caliph 
Omar, — '  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the 
Book  of  Crod,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  preserved :  if 
they  disagree,  they  are  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  destrOTed. 
Accordingly,  it  is  said,  they  were  employed  to  heat  the  4000 
baths  of  the  city ;  and  such  was  their  number,  that  six 
months  were  barely  sufficient  for  the  consumption  qf  this 
precious  fbel.  (Gibbon,  chap,  li.)  Gibbon  has  employed 
his  ingenuity  to  discredit  this  account,  which  in  itself  appears 
b^  no  means  improbable.  The  library  was,  at  all  even^ 
dispersed,  if  not  destroyed :  it  ceased  to  exist  ss  a  public 
institution. 

Connected  with  the  library  of  Bruduon  was  a  college,  or 
retreat  for  learned  men,  called  the  Museum,  where  tbttj 
weremaintained  at  the  public  expense,  in  unbroken  leisure* 
and  with  every  facility  for  tiie  pursuit  of  knoiriedge.  This 
establishment  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Serar 
peion,  and  continued  to  flourish  till  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  by  Theophilus.  The  sciences  of  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  geography,  were  especially  cultivated :  witness 
the  names  of  Euclid,  ApoUonius,  Eratosthenes,  and,  in  later 
times,  of  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  Criticism,  philology,  and 
antiquities,  were  also  much  studied.  Alexandria  con- 
tinued, until  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  one  of  the  most 
noted  seats  of  learning  in  the  world.  {Acad,  des  IrueriptionSt 
torn.  ix.  p.  397  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  It.  and  the  ori^nal  authori- 
ties quoted  in  these  worlu.) 

ALEXANDRIAN  CODEX,  a  celebrated  mannacxipt 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  now  pieawved 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  sent  br  Cyrillus  Loeaiis, 
mtriarch,  first  of  Alexandria,  then  of  Constantinople,  to 
Charles  I.;  was  placed  in  the  royal  library  in  1628;  and 
continued  there  until  that  collection  was  removed  to  the 
British  Museum,  in  1753.  The  history  of  the  MS.,  befors 
its  transfer  to  Charies  I.,  is  Invdved  in  much  uncertainty. 
For  some  time  the  received  account  was,  that  it  was  written 
in  Egypt  by  a  woman  named  Thecla,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  was  brought  firom  Alexandria  by 
Cyrillus.  This  minute  specification  of  name  and  date  rests 
entirely  on  two  documents  affixed  to  the  book  itself;  one  a 
short  note  in  Arabic,  merely  stating  that,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  book  was  written  by  the  martyr  Thecla.  The 
other  is  a  Latin  autograph  of  Cyrillas,  of  which  this  is  a 
literal  translation.  *  This  book  of  the  (Md  and  New  Tester 
ment,  as  we  have  it  from  tradition,  was  written  by  the  hand 
of  Tbeda,  a  noble  Egyptian  won^,  about  1300  years  ago, 
a  little  after  the  council  of  Niceea.  The  name  of  Thecla 
was  written  at  the  end  of  the  book :  but  on  the  extinction 
of  Christianity  in  Egypt  by  the  Mohammedans,  the  books  of 
the  Christians  were  reduced  to  the  same  condition.  The 
name,  therefore,  of  Thecla  has  disappeared  and  is  torn  out, 
but  memory  and  recent  tradition  preserves  it. — Cyrillus, 
Patriarchs  Ci^nstanti.'  The  highcharacterof  Cyrillus  places 
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him  above  the  suspicion  of  intentional  fraud :  but  bis  state- 
mentis  vogue  and  unsatisfactory.  Why  the  Mob  immedans 
should  spare  the  book,  but  tear  out  the  transcriber's  iiame; 
what  is  the  value  of  the  tradition  which  asserts  the  name  of 
Thecla  to  have  been  written  at  the  end  of  the  book ;  how  is 
that  Thecla  to  be  identified  with  the  Thecla  who  lived  after 
the  Nicene  council,  when  the  existence  of  three  Cbristian 
Theclas,  two  of  them  martyrs,  is  noted  in  the  Fathers,  and 
there  may  have  been  Uiree  thousand — tiiese  are  questions 
on  which  the  passage  above  quoted  throws  no  light,  nor  can 
they  be  answered  mm  external  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  passage  in  the  letters  of  John  Rudolph  Wetstein, 
uucle  to  the  celebrated  critic  of  that  name,  has  been  brought 
forward  to  convict  Cyrillus  of  inaccuracy,  if  not  fraud :  in 
which  tlte  writer  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Matthseus 
Muttis,  his  instructor  in  Greek,  who  had  been  ordained 
deacon  by  Cyrillus,  that  the  patriarch  brought  the  manu- 
script from  one  of  the  monasteries  on  Mount  Athos,  well 
knotvn  OS  a  great  repository  and  manufactory  of  Greek 
MSS.  Now  Cyrillus  passed  some  time  at  Mount  Athos 
before  he  went  to  Alexandria,  so  that  he  may  have  brought 
it  originally  from  Mount  Athos,  and  yet  have  taken  it  from 
Alexandria  to  Constantinople;  and,  further,  he  does  not 
say  that  he  brought  it  from  Alexandria,  though  his  note, 
afaore  quoted,  indicates  that  it  was  written,  or  at  least  had 
been  deposited  in  Bgypt.  This  is  rendered  prolnble  b^ 
internal  evidencew  Moreover,  it  appears  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated at  some  time  to  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarch, 
if  we  may  trust  the  following  interpretation  of  an  Arabic 
note  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  Genesis.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
aer\'ed,  however,  that  the  passage  is  confessedly  very  hard 
to  be  understood,  and  that  a  different  version  was  given  by 
Mr.  Baber  in  his  notes,  from  that  which  he  subsequently 
adopted  in  the  prolegomena  of  his  edition,  which  runs  thus : 

*  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  patriarchal  chamber  in  the 
&Htifled  dty  of  Alexandria.  Wboso  shall  take  it  thence, 
be  he  exeomnmnicated,  torn  fwcibly  from  the  church,  and 
Qcmununion  f>f  men.  *  Athaniurius  the  humUe.' 

Two  patriarchs  of  this  name  {ffeslded  over  the  church  of 
Alexandria  after  the  Saracen  invasion,  one  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenUi,  the  other  in  the  fifteenth  century,— either 
of  whom  may  have  written  this.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
Aere  is  no  ground  for  chai^ng  Cyrillus  wi^  fraud. 

The  real  age  and  value  of  this  MS.  has  been  much  con- 
troverted.  By  some  commentators  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest, 
and  most  valuable  copy  of  the  New  Temtamont  in  existence : 
others  deny  its  very  remote  antiquity,'  and  equally  depreciate 
its  merit.  Mill  and  Woide  admit  the  date  assigned  by  Cy- 
rillus. Oudin  would  bring  it  down  even  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Michaelis  thinks  its  date  cannot  l>e  ascertained  within 
a  period  of  about  200  years,  and  that  it  cannot  be  older  than 
the  sixth,  nor  later  than  the  eighth  century.  Its  authority 
is  as  much  controverted  as  its  age.  Mill  believes  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  copy  existing  of  the  Apostolic  text.  Wet- 
stein and  Michaelis  alike  speak  slightingly  of  its  readings. 
Griesbach  asserts  that  it  follows  three  different  editions :  me 
Byzantine  in  the  Gospels;  the  Western  in  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles ;  and  the  Alexandrine  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  These  points  have  been  minutely  discussed  by  Dr. 
Woide,  formerly  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  who  pub- 
lished a  fac-simile  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his  prel^.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  is  a  staunch  ad'\-ucate  of  the  excellence 
of  his  MS.  A  second  edition  of  the  preface  (Notitia  Codicis 
Alexandrini)  was  published  by  Spohn,who  controverted  many 
of  Woide's  opinions,  showed  that  the  MS.  was  by  no  means 
free  from  blunders  of  transcription,  and  reduced  both  its  age 
and  authority  to  a  much  lower  standard.  It  has  received 
great  attention  fmm  biblical  critics,  and  has  been  collated, 
among  other  persons,  b^  Mill,  Wetsteii).  and  by  Woide, 
who  has  given  a  very  copious  and  complete  collection  of  its 
\*ariations  from  the  received  text  as  edited  Mill.  This  is 
to  be  found  in  a  cheaper  form  in  Spohn's  edition  of  the 
Notiiia,  Lips.  1788. 

The  MS.  is  conttuned  in  four  volumes,  of  the  shape  and 
uze  of  lai^  quarto,  of  which  tiie  New  Testament  fills  the 
last  It  i!>  wntten  on  vellum,  in  double  columns,  in  uncial 
or  capital  letters,  without  spaces  between  the  words,  accents. 
i>r  marks  of  aspiration.  The  letters  are  round  and  well 
formed.  Some  words  are  abbrevinted,  but  they  are  not  \  ery 
numerous.  Tiiere  is  a  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and 
formation  of  the  lettei«,  which  indicates  that  it  was  not  all 
written  by  the  same  hand.   The  MS.  is  on  the  whole  in 
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good  condition ;  but  sometimes  the  ink  has  eaten  throush 
uie  parchment  so  as  leave  holes,  in  which,  however,  the 
shape  of  tiie  letters  can  generally  be  traced ;  sometimes  the 
ink  itself  has  scaled  off.  It  has  suffered  more  seriously 
from  the  loss  of  the  upper  comer  of  the  inner  margin, 
which  has  been  shaven  off,  why,  or  by  wl  at  accident,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  Sometimes  only  the  margin  has  suf- 
fered, and  the  text  is  untouched :  sometimes  the  banning 
or  eml  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  lines  is  destroyed.  The  New 
Testament  has  been  man  ipjured  ffana  this  cause  than  the 
Old.  SL  Matthew  is  wanting  up  to  chap.  xxt.  6*  where  it 
b^ns  with  the  word  EXEPXES9E :  tiiere  are  also  chasms 
in  St.  John,  fhmi  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52*  and  in  si  Cor.,  from  iv. 
10.  to  xii.  7. 

The  New  Testament  has  been  more  folly  described,  and 
more  carefully  collected  than  the  Old  ;  from  which,  however, 
Grabe  published  his  splendid  edition  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Oxf  1717 — 20.  They  are  uniform  in  a>'neaTance  and  exe- 
cution, but  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  be  in  rather  better 
condition.  Here  and  there  a  leaf  bos  been  partially  de- 
stroyed ;  but  there  are,  we  believe,  no  considerable  chasms. 
It  contains,  besides  all  the  canonical,  and  most  of  tlie  apo- 
cryphal books  found  in  our  editions,  the  third  and  fourth 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Epistle  of  Athanasius  to  Mar- 
oellinus,  prefixed  to  the  Psalms,  and  fourteen  hymns,  the 
eleventii  m  hinioar  of  the  Virgin.  Soclesiasticns,  the  Soog 
of  the  Three  Children,  Susannah,  and  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
donotappeartohaTOfiHmedpartoftbecollection.  The  New 
Testament  contains  ike  genuine  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  part  of  the  other  which  has  been  attributed 
to  him.  This  is  the  only  known  manuscript  in  which  the 
genuine  Epistle  exists.  A  fac-simile  of  the  Old  Testament 
has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  H.  Baber,  of  the  British 
Museum. 

For  more  minute  information,  we  may  refer  to  Woide  s 
Notitia,  especially  as  edited  by  Spohn :  to  Michaelis's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Grabe,  and  Baber. 

ALEXANDRINE  V  ERSE,  a  species  of  verse  so  called 
from  havingbeen  first  emjdoyed,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, in  a  ITrench  tiuislatioD,  ^  Alexander  do  Paris  and 
I.Ambert  Lieon,  of  a  Latin  poem  called  the  Alexondriad, 
according  to  others  in  an  onginal  work  in  the  former  lan- 
guage, on  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  composed  by 
these  poets  in  association  with  Jean  le  Nivelois  ana  others. 
Afler  its  first  introduction,  it  appears  to  have  fallen  for  a 
long  time  into  disuse  among  the  French  poets,  until  it  was 
revived  by  Jean  Antoine  de  BoBuf  (one  of  the  seven 
called  the  Pleiades),  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  first, 
however,  who  attuned  the  national  ear  of  France  to  this 
verse,  was  the  celebrated  Ronsard,  since  whose  time  it  has 
become  the  regular  heroic  verse  of  the  French  language ; 
or  that  in  which  all  their  epic,  tragic,  and  other  greater 
poetical  works  are  composed.  It  consists  of  twelve  syllables, 
subject  to  the  rule  that  it  shall  always  be  broken  into  two 
r^hir  hemistichs,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its  sixth  syllaUe 
shall  sdways  terminate  a  woid.  The  English  Alexondrine 
verso  consists  in  like  manner  of  twelve  syllables;  but  among 
us  it  has  been  rarely  used  throughout  a  whole  poem.  The 
longest  end  most  remarkable  poetical  work  in  our  lan- 
guage, written  wholly  in  Alexandrine  verse,  is  Drayton's 
Polyolbiw.  In  general,  it  is  employed  only  occasionally 
in  poems  written  in  our  usual  heroic  ve)^  of  ten  syllables, 
and  never  except  in  the  concluding  line  of  the  couplet  or 
triplet  In  Dryden,  by  whom  it  has  been  used  in  this 
manner  most  frequentiy,  and  with  the  finest  effect,  it  most 
commonly  winds  up  a  triplet — such  as  that  in  which  Pope 
has  at  once  described  and  exemplified  the  manner  of  his 
great  predecessor : 

■  Waller  vu  nuoUi  i  ImtlhydenUiiglittoJolB 
The  rarytDK  ^-me,  the  AiU  KsotiDdinK  line, 
Tlic  lon|{  m^eitle  miiTeli,  and  rncrto'  divine.' 

The  Alexandrine  verse  in  English  also  forms  the  closing 
line  of  what  is  called  the  Spenserian  stonza.  Regularly, 
it  ought  always,  as  in  French,  to  be  divisible  into  two 
hemistichs ;  but^  in  the  freer  spirit  of  our  poetry,  this  rule 
is  occasionally  violated. 

ALEXEI  MICHAILOWITZ,  bom  at  Moskwain  the 
year  163",  was  a  son  of  the  Tzar  Michiilo  Feodorowitz 
Romanow.  the  first  of  the  hoiwe  of  Romanow  that  held  the 
sceptre  of  Russia,  and  of  his  second  consort  Evdokia  Lukia- 
nowna  Streshnew.  At  the  death  of  his  father,  July  12, 
1645.  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  aiidiu.he  was  still  verv 
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young,  he  was  mainly  guided  by  the  advioe  of  bis  councillors ; 
Iforosow,  his  tutor  and  brother-in-law  ;  Miloal&mkoj  ;  and 
Pleasow,  a  judge  in  one  of  the  high  courts  at  Moskwa.  The 
exceasivF  avarice  and  despotism  of  these  men  caused  an  in- 
surrection in  Moskwa,  in  1 648,  in  which  Plessow  and  several 
of  their  c<%atures  were  murdered.  The  Tzar's  intercession 
with  diffici'Uy  saved  Morosow  from  the  people"*  fury. 

Two  imixMtOTS  disturbed  the  tran^uilHty  of  Alexei's  re%n. 
Both  of  them  chose  Poland  as  tiieir  first  scene  of  action. 
One  of  them,  called  Dmitri,  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Otre- 

S*ew,  (who,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the  /alse 
mitri,)  and  of  Marina ;  he  was  treated  like  a  prince  by 
Wladislaw,  king  of  Poland,  but  had  to  leave  that  counti^ 
when  tlie  king  died.  He  then  went  to  Sweden,  and  from 
thence  to  Hotstein,  where  he  was  arrested,  delivered  up  to 
Russia,  and  put  to  death  in  Moskwa.  The  other  impostor's 
real  name  was  Timoka  Ankudinow.  On  account  of  some 
crimes  he  left  his  country,  and  sought  refuge  in  Poland, 
where  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  son  of  the  late  Tfar, 
WassiU  Shuiskoi ;  but  receiving  no  countenance,  he  went  to 
Constantinople,  where,  in  order  to  make  him«ietf  poptilar 
with  the  Tiu-ks,  he  submitted  to  the  ceremony  necessary  to 
become  a  Mohammedan.  Finding  even  Uiis  firuitlem,  he 
wandered  about  in  Italy,  and  having  become  a  CaUioIio  in 
Rome,  he  roved  through  Austria,  Hunguy,  and  Transyl- 
vania. He  next  obtainra  from  the  Prince  Rugotzy  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who 
received  him  well,  and  even  granted  him  a  considerable 
pecuniary  allowance.  Alexei,  resenting  this,  insisted  on  his 
being  deUvered  up  ;  but  the  impostor  escaped  from  Stock- 
holm, and  likewise  from  Revel,  although  ui  the  latter  place 
he  had  been  put  in  prison.  In  Germany,  he  adopted  the 
Lutheran  religion  :  hut  at  last,  at  the  instance  of  'Russia, 
ho  was  arrested  in  Holstein,  and  in  the  year  1653  brought 
to  Moskwa.  where  he  was  put  to  death,  after  suliering 
severe  torture. 

These  impostors  would  hardly  deser^-e  notice,  were  it  not 
tot  a  war  which  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Poland  in 
1 654,  the  real  cause  of  which  was  the  countenance  given  to 
these  adrenturers  in  Poland.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  protection  granted  by  Russia  to  certain  Cossacks 
Bu^eet  to  tiie  PoIm. 

In  this  v^L^  the  PoUsh  cnnmander-in-ehief,  John  Radzi* 
vil,  was  completely  defeated  at  Sklovo ;  the  Russians  took 
Smolensko  in  1 654,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Lithuania  was 
conquered  and  devastated  by  them.  The  Pedes,  being  at 
this  time  severely  pressed  by  the  Swedes,  found  it  adviswle, 
after  two  years'  war.  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  which  was 
concluded  at  Ntenietz,  in  November,  \6SB,  Aostoia  being  on 
this  occasion  the  mediator.  The  Poles  t^;reed  to  cede  the 
provinces  of  Smolensko,  Tshemigow^  and  Seweria  to  the 
Russians,  for  a  sum  of  money. 

Alexei's  second  war,  which  was  against  Charles  GustaT 
of  Sweden,  commenced  before  the  armistice  with  Poland 
was  concluded.  After  Uie  armistice,  Alexei,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  given  to  the  Pdes  <m  that  occasion,  carried  on  the 
war  with  great  vigour.  The  eauae  of  complaint  on  the  part 
ofthe  Russians  was,  that  Gustav  had  hindered  the  operations 
of  their  army  in  Lithuania.  The  Russians  entered  Karelia, 
Ingermania,  and  Livonia  with  120,000  men,  and  the  Knies, 
DolgOTukoi,  took  Dorpt.  and  frightened  away  the  professors 
ofthe  university.  But  the  Russians  were  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Riga,  after  six  weeks,  (from  the  20th  of  August 
to  the  3th  <^  October,  1656.)  with  the  loss  of  )4,000  men; 
owing  to  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  renowned  Swedish 
general,  Macnus  de  la  Gardie.  In  the  year  fallowing,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  the  Russian  army,  under  the  command  of 
Matthias  Wassiliewitz  Ishermetiew,  was  completely  routed 
by  the  Swedish  general  Fritz  von  Luven  at  Wolk,  and 
the  Russian  commander  died  of  Im  wounds  a  few  days 
after  the  battle.  A  new  army  of  30,000  men  entered 
Livonia,  hut,  without  effectineany  thing,  was  compelled 
by  the  plague  to  march  off.  This  induced  Alexei  m  his 
turn  to  agree  to  an  armistice  with  Sweden,  which  was 
signed  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1658.  and  three  years 
a&er,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1661,  converted  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  at  Kanlis,  by  which  their  former  possessions 
wore  mutually  secured  to  each  party.  A  peace  had  also 
been  concluded  between  Poland  and  Sweden,  in  1660,  at 
Oliva;  but  before  its  conclusion,  the  war  between  Russia 
iind  Poland  had  been  renewed :  this  war,  too,  was  occasioned 
by  the  Cossacks  on  the  Dnieper,  who  had  revolted  from  Rus- 
sia, and  sought  protection  from  the  Poles.   Although  the 


Ruasiaas  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  the  issue  of  this 
war  was  quite  as  advantageous  to  them  as  that  of  the 
former  contest  with  Poland;  for  in  the  thirteen  years' 
armistice  concluded  at  Andruszow  in  1667,  Russia  gainetl, 
in  addition  to  former  conquests,  that  part  of  the  Ukraino 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Dnieper  of  which  she  had  already 
got  possession. 

Immediately  after  the  condtision  ofthe  Polub  war,  a  for- 
midable insunectioff  broke  out  *amimg  the  Don  CosAicks. 
Btenfco  Raxiin,  a  Cosaoek,  resented  the  death  ai  his  brother, 
who  had  been  executed  by  order  of  a  Russian  general,  and 
reduced  his  countrymen  to  revolt :  they  burnt  and  devastated 
the  country  from  the  lower  Wolga  to  Jaik,  took  Astrachao, 
in  1670,  (where  Stenko  ordered  the  Woiewod  Prosorowskoy 
to  be  thrown  over  the  walls,)  and  several  other  cities. 

Hopes  were  held  out  to  Stenko  which  prevailed  on  him  to 
present  himself  at  Moskwa,  where  he  was  executed  as  a 
traitor  and  rebel :  after  this,  tranquillity  was  easily  restored 
among  tlie  Cossacks.  Alexei's  last  war  was  against  the 
Turks.  Led  by  their  hetman  Dorosenskv,  the  Saparogian 
Cossacks  had  revolted  against  the  Poles,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Mohammed  I'V^.,  receiving  from  him  the 
province  of  Ukraine  in  fief.  From  this  cause  naturally 
arose  a  war  between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks ;  and  Russia 
was  not  slow  in  interfering.  Her  ambassador  Milodowskoy 
was  ordered  to  expostulate  in  beludf  of  the  Poles,  siul 
moreover  to  demand  that  Azow,  which  (Mriginally  belonged 
to  Russia,  and  in  1 642  har)  been  taken  from  the  Qrasaeks  by 
the  Turks,  should  again  be  ceded  to  Russia.  But  Mo- 
hammed's success  did  not  dispose  him  to  listen  to  the  de- 
mands of  Russia:  he  took  the  Pohsh  frontier  fortress 
Kaminieck,  conquered  the  whole  of  Podolia  in  less  than  two 
months,  and  alarmed  the  Russians  by  the  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess of  his  operations.  The  King  of  Poland,  Michael,  drew 
DO  advantage  from  the  victory  over  the  Tartars  gained  by 
Sobieaky  at  Kaluszo  on  the  1 8th  of  Ootober,  1 672,  but  made 
a  ha^ty  peace  which  was  dingracefiil  to  his  country.  This 
peace  would  have  encoura^d  Mohammed  to  resist  the  claims 
of  Russia  ev&n  if  well  founded,  and  of  course  it  emboldened 
him  to  resist  her  claim  to  Azow ;  nay,  he  went  farther,  he 
even  expected  Alexei  to  cede  to  hun  Russian  Ukraine. 
But  the  King  of  Poland's  peace  was  rejected  by  the  Polish 
Hiet,  and  Alexei  was  glad  to  assist  even  a  constitutional 
power  in  renewing  hostilities  against  the  formidable  Turks. 
At  first  he  canied  on  the  war  with  great  vigour,  but  findh^ 
the  Poles  not  so  ready,  as  he  had  expected,  to  agree  to 
certain  ambitious  schemes,  according  to  which  the  crown 
of  Poland  was  to  be  settled  on  his  descendants,  his  zeal 
abated,  and  he  died,  before  a  peace  with  the  Turks  was 
concluded,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1676,  in  his  46th  year. 

The  most  impartial  and  best-informed  writers  agree  in 
representing  .Alexei  Michitilowitz  as  a  man  endowed  with 
more  than  ordinary  talents  and  a  clear  understanding  :  his 
private  character  exhibits  many  amiable  traits.  Alexei  set 
at  large  the  Danish  count,  Vf  aldemor  Christian  Oyldenliii'e^ 
who,  since  the  year  1644,  had  been  kept  under  arrest  as  a 

Eriftoner  of  state  by  the  Tzar  Mich.  Feodorowitz.  The  count 
eing  betrothed  to  one  of  the  daughtei-s  of  this  emperw, 
Irina  Michfiilowna,  and  having  arrived  in  Moskwa  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage,  he  was,  contrafy  to  original  stipulations, 
required  to  change  his  religion.  Upon  this  he  disguised 
himself  and  attempted  to  escape  from  Moskwa,  but  was  .dis- 
covered, and  kept  confined  till  the  Tzar  Michael's  death. 

Alexei  Michailowitz  did  much  for  the  improvement  of 
Russia ;  agriculture  and  manufactures  were  constant  objects 
of  his  solicitude :  he  invited  many  foreigners  to  Russia* 
especially  mechanics,  artists,  and  military  men,  whom  he 
treated  liberally.  He  ordered  many  works,  particularly  on 
applied  mathematics,  military  science,  tactics,  fortification, 
geography,  &c.,  to  he  translated  into  Russian,  and  when  he 
round  that  the  plates  could  not  be  re-en^ved  in  Moakwa,  he 
bought  a  number  of  original  copies  in  order  to  take  tho 
plates  out  of  them  and  insert  them  in  the  translations :  he 
enlarged  the  city  of  Moskwa  and  budt  two  of  its  suburbs. 
Before  his  time  Russia  had  hardly  any  coinage  of  her  own : 
a  small  head  of  a  Tzar  was  usually  stamped  on  foreign 
coins,  which  made  them  Russian  and  ga^e  them  currency ; 
he  was  the  first  who  coined  silver  rubles  and  quarter  rubles. 
He  commenced  ship  building  and  the  construction  of  har- 
bours in  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  raised  the  ti'ode 
of  Astrachan  to  a  flourishing  condition.  Alexei  likewise 
completely  reformed  the  Russian  laws.  A  coAioaiitce  of 
five  was  ordered  to  make  abslmcts^f  ^xistin|^kascs,  of 
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the  deciaioiis  of  tiw  Bojrar  Gouits,  of  such  Greek  lam  as 
mijcbt  be  applicaUe  in  Russia,  to  compare  these  with  the 
Sudi^bnik,  (a  more  ancient  code  compiled  under  Iwan  Was- 
siUewitzin  1542:)  and  lastly  to  add  new  enactments  for 
cases  till  tfien  nndecided :  this  is  the  Qrigin  of  Alexeis  So- 
b6moie  Uloah6nie  (Universal  Code)  vhich  was  read  before 
the  emperor  in  October,  1 649,  and  in  the  same  year  printed 
and  promulgated.  One  of  the  most  liberal  enactments  of 
this  code  prohibits  'free  peasants  to  sell  themselves,  or  to 
enter  into  a  contract  by  which  they  would  become  glebef 
atUcripti.'  The  same  code  contains  a  curious  law  relative 
to  snuff  and  tobacco.  *  No  man,  whether  a  native  Russian 
or  a  fbieigner,  shall  dare  to  have  any  kind  of  tobacco  about 
Uiu,  or  smoke  it.  or  traffic  in  it :  if  conviotBd  of  transgression, 
the  first  time,  he  is  condemned  to  certain  severe  oOTpwal 
punishments  and  knowting  besides ;  a  second  time,  he  shall 
agun  suffer  knowting,  tuid  his  nostrils  shall  be  cut  open,  or 
his  nose  cut  off,  and  he  shall  be  sent  away  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  empire.'  This  law  is  now  by  no  means  strictly  en- 
forced, yet  the  Russians  still  have  a  great  aversion  to  smoking 
tobacco. 

Alexei  moreover  commenced  and  partly  effected  an  ex- 
tensive ecclesiastical  reform,  chi^y  in  matters  concerning 
the  liturgy.  [SeeRASxdLNiKi  and  Starowerzi.]  Thisem- 

Eror  was  twice  married  :  his  first  wi&  was  Maria  Iljinishna 
iloslawskoy,  by  whom  he  had  dye  sons,  (two  of  whom,  Feodw 
AlexeiewitE  and  Iwan  Alexeiewitz,  were  his  successors  on 
the  throne  of  Russia,)  and  seven  daughters.  His  second 
wife  was  Natalia  Kirillowna  Narjshkin.  by  whom  he  had  one 
sm,  Peter  Alexeiewitz,  (Peter  the  GreatJ  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Natalia  Alexeiewna. 

ALEXEI  PETROWITZ,  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  of  Eu^ta  the  first  wife  of  that 
monarch.  He  was  bom  at  Moscow,  in  1695.  From  his 
boyhood  Alexis  showed  a  headstrcmg  disposition,  and  an  in- 
clination for  low  pleasures,  which,  as  he  grew  up,  assumed 
the  character  of  a' decided  aversion  and  opposition  to  that 
reformation  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the  country  which  it 
was  the  objectof  Peter's  life  to  effect-  It  was  in  1716, 
however,  while  the  Tzar  was  absent  on  his  second  tour 
through  Europe,  that  the  prince  may  be  said  to  have  first 
thrown  off  his  allegiance,  by  secretly  quitting  Russia,  and 
takinf;  Qigbt  to  Vienna,  from  whence  he  some  time  after 
retired  to  Naples.  Peter,  having  returned  from  abroad, 
foresaw  the  confusion  and  mischief  which  this  conduct  in 
the  bar  apparent  might  eventually  occasion,  and  went  to 
work  with  his  usual  energy  to  counteract  and  defeat  a  nlan 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  whatever  he  had  oone 
finr  the  improvement  of  Russia.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  succeeded  in  discovering  his  son's  retreat ;  but  having 
at  length  learned  where  he  was,  he  gave  instructions  to  some 
noblemen,  who  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  induced  the  prince 
to  return  to  Russia,  and  to  solicit  his  father's  forgiveness. 
The  determined  character  of  Peter's  extraordinary  mind  now 
displayed  itself  with  fearful  sternness.  As  soon  as  he  liad 
secured  the  person  of  his  son,  he  proceeded  to  treat  him  as 
a  criminal.  Being  deprived  of  his  sword,  he  was  brought 
before  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  there 
compelled  to  execute  a  formal  resignation  of  his  pretensions 
to  me  crown.  At  the  same  time,  effectually  to  crush  the 
sedition  of  which  he  wod  the  head,  his  principal  partizans 
were  all  arrested,  and  some  of  them  put  to  deaoi.  His 
toother  was  shut  upin  a  monastery.  But  all  this  was  not 
deemed  enough.  The  prince  himself  was  finally  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  death.  This  was  in  the 
year  1718-  The  day  after  he  was  informed  of  his  sentence, 
Alexis  was  found  dead  in  prison,  and  it  was  given  out  that 
he  had  been  carried  off  by  some  natural  illness ;  but  sus- 
picions have  been  naturally  enough  entertained  that  a 
private  execu^on  accomplished  the  end,  without  incurring 
ihe  risks  or  inconveniences,  of  a  public  one.  The  prince, 
whose  unhappy  career  was  thus  terminated,  left  a  son,  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  who  in  1727,  on  the  death  of 
Catharine  I.,  became  emperor  under  the  title  of  Peter  II. 
He  only  reigned  for  three  years.  After  tho  death  of  Alexis, 
Peter  declared  his  second  son  his  heir,  but  he  also  died  soon 
after,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  father.  These  events  opened 
the  succession  to  the  empress,  who,  on  the  dea&  of  her  illus- 
trious husband  in  1725,  assumed  the  title  of  Catharine  I. 

ALEXIS  COMNE'NUS  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1081.  The  Comneni  were  a  family 
of  Italian  origin  tiiansplanted  into  Asia  Minor.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus  I.,  wlwae  father  Manuel  had  screed  the  empire  widi 


disttncti<m,  was  elected  emperor  in  1 097,  Inr  die  tnqa,  ip 
opposition  to  Michael  VI.   Isaac  having  abdutted  two  yean 

after,  and  his  brother  John  having  declined  to  succeed  him, 
the  imperial  purple  was  assumed  by  Conittantine  Ducas,  a 
friend  of  the  Comneni.  After  several  rmgiu  interrupted  by 
revolts,  Alexis,  the  third  son  of  John  Comnenus,  was  raised 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  throne,  from  which  his  predecessor, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  himself  a  usurper,  was  hurled  down, 
and  forced  to  retire  into  a  monastery. 

Alexis  assumed  the  reins  of  the  empire  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment :  the  Turks  had  spread  from  Persia  to  the  Hellespont, 
the  frontiers  of  the  Danube  were  threatened  by  swfu-ms  of 
barbarians;  the  Normans,  who  were  masters  of  ApuHa  and 
Sicily,  attacked  the  provinces  on  the  Adriatic ;  and,  to  crown 
the  whole,  the  first  crusade  came  with  its  countless  multi- 
tudes, threatening  to  sweep  away  the  eastern  empire,  and 
Constantinople  iteelf,  in  thetr  pessa^.  *  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
these  tempests,  Alexis  steered  the  imperial  vessel  with  dex- 
terity and  courage.  At  the  head  of  his  armies  he  was  bold 
in  action,  skilful  in  stratagem,  patient  of  fatigue,  ready  to 
improve  his  advantages,  and  rismg  from  his  defeat  with  in- 
exhaustible vigour.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  re- 
vived, and  a  new  generation  of  men  and  soldiers  was  created 
by  the  example  and  the  precepts  of  their  leader.  In  a  long 
reign  of  thirtv-seven  years  he  subdued  and  pardoned  the 
envy  of  bis  equals  :  the  laws  of  public  and  private  order  were 
restored,  the  arts  of  wealth  and  science  were  cultivated,  the 
limits  of  the  empire  were  enlarged  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
the  Comnenian  sceptre  was  transmitted  to  his  children  of  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.' — Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  (\f 
the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  xlviii. 

Tiie  roost  important  event  of  Alexis*  reign  is  the  passage 
of  the  crusaders  through  his  dominions.  His  conduct  to 
that  occasion  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  most  conflicting  state- 
ments by  various  historians.  Alexia  had  solicited  some  as- 
sistance from  the  western  princes  against  the  invading 
Turks,  but  he  was  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  bundre£ 
of  thousands  of  undisciplined  and  riotous  fanatics  led  1^ 
Peter  the  Hermit,  who  ravaged  the  Christian  countries  on 
their  way  with  as  little  scruple  as  if  th^  had  been  Mo- 
hammedan. Tliis  promiscuous  multitude,  however,  was 
safely  passed  by  Alexis's  care  across  the  Bosporus  into 
Asia,  where  they  were  drawn  by  the  Turks  into  the  plains 
of  Nicea,  and  there  destroyed,  in  1096.  The  regular  port 
of  the  expedition  came  afW  in  several  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  GSodfVey  of  Bouillon,  of  several  French  princes, 
and  of  Bohemond  uid  Tancred,  son  and  nephew  to  Robert 
Guiscaid,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily.  After  a  bps 
and  painf\il  mareh,  tiie  crusaders  eQcatnpra  under  the  waJw 
of  Constantinople.  Alexis  supplied  them  with  provisions, 
but  carefully  guarded  the  city  against  any  surprise  on  their 

fart.  Frequent  affrays,  however,  took  place  between  the 
'ranks  and  the  Greeks,  who  looked  upon  tiieir  unwelcome 
guests  with  as  much  fear  and  aversion  as  they  did  on  the 
Turks.  The  leaders  of  the  crusaders  were  admitted  to  the 
imperial  presence,  where  they  paid  hc»nage  to  Alexis,  who 
found  means  to  tame  and  to  oonciUate  the  rude  chiefs  by 
gifts,  and  by  promises  of  assistance  in  their  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land,  while  he  induced  them  one  after  the  other 
to  pass  quietly  over  to  Asia.  This  being  accomplished, 
Alexis  assisted  them  in  the  capture  <tf  Nicea  ftom  the  Turks, 
which  conquest,  however,  he  kept  for  himself.  In  the  same 
manner  he  profited  by  the  progress  of  the  crusaders.  Sow- 
ing as  it  were  in  their  wake,  and  reconquerinf^  fhim  the 
Turks  all  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  driving  the  Turkish  sultans  into  the  mterior  to 
the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  While  intent  upon  this,  Alexia 
neglected  or  forgot  to  lend  any  fhrther  succour  to  the  cru- 
saders, who  were  fighting  on  their  own  account  in  Syria 
and  Palestine.  The  Latin  historians  therefore  atxuse  him 
of  bad  faith,  whilst  his  daughter,  Anna  Comnena,  who  wrote 
her  father's  life,  extols  his  wise  policy,  dwelUng  with  haughty 
indignation  on  the  insolence  and  rapacity  of  the  western 
barbarians.  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were  a  refined,  but 
effeminate  and  corrupt  race ;  cunning,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
simulation were  their  principal  weapons  of  defence  against 
the  headlong  violence  of  the  feudal  semi-barbarous  Franks. 
Alexis  died  in  1118,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John 
Comnenus,  a  good  and  wise  prince  His  other  son  Isaac  was 
the  father  of  another  John,  who  apostatized  to  the  Turks  and 
married  their  sultan's  daughter,  and  through  whom,  appa- 
rently, Mahomet  II.,  centuries  after,  boasted  of  hts  Comne- 
nian descent;  and  of  the  &mous  Androli^Si\who,vl£t«r  a 
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most  BdTei:ii]rous  career,  usurped  the  throne  in  1 1S3>  causing 
bis  relative,  the  youthiul  heir,  Alexis  Comnenus  II.,  to  he 
strangled,  together  with  his  mother  Maria,  the  Emperor 
Manuel's  widow  Ajidronicus  was  himself  overthrown  and 
put  to  a  oruel  death  three  years  after,  and  in  him  ended  the 
imperial  line  of  the  Coraneni  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. Andronicus'  posterity  reigned  afterwards  over  the 
province  of  Ttebizond,  with  the  pompous  title  of  emperors 
(See  the  various  Histories  of  the  Crusadet,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  Historiatu;  and  particularly  the 
History  of  Anna  Comnkna.) 

ALflfiRI  (VITTORIO),  was  bom  at  Asti  in  Pied- 
mont, in  January,  1749,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family. 
Helrat  bis  fhther  when  a  child,  and  his  mother  having 


married  again,  young  Vittorio  and  bis  sister  Julia  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  their  uncle,  Pellegrino 
Alfieri.  Another  uncle.  Count  Benedetto  Alfleri,  was  the 
well-known  architect  who  built  the  king's  theatre  at  Turin, 
and  other  public  and  private  structures.  Vittorio  at  nine 
years  of  age  was  sent  as  a  boarder  to  the  academtf,  or 
college  of  the  nobles  at  Turin.  He  gives  in  the  memoirs 
of  hu  own  life  a  very  unfavourable  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  education  which  then  prevailed  in  that  and  other 
institutions  of  the  same  kind.  He  went  through  the  courses 
of  Latin  grammar,  humanities,  and  rhetoric,  all  in  Latin, 
learning  by  heart  passages  of  the  classics  without  knowing 
any  thing  of  ancient  history  or  geography.  Italian  sT&m- 
mar  did  not  form  part  of  his  studies,  and  he  was  left  to  un- 
derstand Italian  books  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  sickly  boy,  of  shy  manners,  self-willed,  and  impa- 
nent  of  control.  At  the  aee  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted 
to  study  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  of  this 
course  he  also  gives  a  very  amusing  description.  The  lec- 
tures were  in  Latin,  with  which  Alfleri,  notwithstanding 
bis  three  or  finir  years'  schooling,  was  not  very  fiuuitiar. 
The  morning  lectures  were  on  geometry,  and  such  was  his 
progress,  that  he  never  could  understand  Euclid's  fourth 
proposition.  The  afternoon  lecture  was  devoted  to  logic 
andmetaphyBics,  '  when  the  students,  wrapped  up  in  their 
mantles,  used  to  fell  regularly  asleep,  while  the  professor, 
half-dozing  himself,  went  through  a  Latin  explanation  of 
his  subject  in  a  languid,  monotonous  tone  of  voice,  which 
was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  some  one  of  his  audience 
snoring  Wuder  than  the  rest.'  Thus  passed  the  first  year 
of  philosophy ;  in  the  following,  he  studied  physics  to  very 
little  better  purpose ;  he  next  passed  on  to  civil  and  canon 
law,  but  his  health  would  not  allow  him  to  continue  his 
course,  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  after  going  through  a  sort  of  examination  by  the 
help  of  his  good  memory,  the  assistance  of  a  tutor,  and 
the  easy  indolence  of  the  examiners.  He  had.  at  the  same 
time,  private  teachers  of  geography,  which  he  liked  very 
well ;  of  music,  in  which  he  made  little  or  no  progress ;  of 
fencing  and  of  dancing,  which  latter  he  absolutely  detested, 
as  well  as  the  French  master  who  taught  him.  He  attri- 
butes to  the  appearance  of  this  man  his  first  unfavourable 
impressions  of  the  French  in  general,  which  ho  says  were 
strengthened  by  seeing  the  Duchess  of  Parma  and  her 
maids,  on  their  passage  through  Turin,  all  besmeared  with 
rouge,  which  was  not  then  used  by  Italian  ladies.  Of  one 
exercise  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  this  was  riding, 
which  served  materially  to  improve  his  health.  He  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  academy,  but  under  much  less 
restraint ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  by  the  laws  of  Piedmont, 
he  was  master  of  his  own  income,  and  only  subject  to  his 
guardian  in  so  far  as  he  could  not  alienate  his  property. 
He  tiien  entered  the  army,  as  all  ywong  noblemen  were 


bound  tado,  with  the  rank  of  ensign  in  a  nrortneial  rai- 
ment, which  in  time  of  peace  only  assembled  for  a  few  days 
twice  in  the  year. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  obtained  the  king's  leave  to 
travel  under  the  escort  of  an  English  CathoUc  tutor.  -  He 
went  first  through  Italy,  and  having  got  rid  of  the  tutor, 
next  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  was  introduced  at  the 
levee  of  Louis  XV.,  at  Versailles.  He  was  struck  with 
'  the  Jupiter-like  superciliousness  of  that  monarch*  who 
stared  at  the  persons  introduced  to  him  without  conde- 
scending to  say  a  word  to  them.'  Alfieri's  pride  (and  he 
had  a  considerable  share  of  it)  was  evidently  hurt.  From 
France  he  came  to  England,  with  which  country  he  was 
pleased  from  the  first.  He  admired  *  the  general  appear- 
ance of  comfort,  the  life  and  activity  of  the  people,  the  neat- 
ness and  convenience  of  the  bouses,  tiny  as  tney  appeared 
to  him  coming  finm  Italy,  the  roads,  the  inns,  the  horses, 
the  women — every  thing.'  Contrary  to  tlie  common  suppo- 
sition, he  found  a  greater  &cili^  of'^  introduction  into  com- 
pany to  a  foreign  gentleman  well  recommended  in  London 
than  at  Paris.  After  spending  in  England  the  winter  of  1768, 
he  crossed  over  to  Holland,  which  country  he  liked  best 
next  to  England.  He  attributed  the  advantages  of  both  to 
their  institutions,  and  the  long  habit  of  rational  freedom. 
In  Holland  AlBeri  began  his  love  adventures,  which  ho 
followed  with  a!l  the  madness  of  a  southern  temperament. 
His  life  was,  for  se^'eral  years  after,  restless  and  dissipated ; 
he  ran  (rom  Holland  to  Italy,  thence  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin, 
to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  thence  through  Cler- 
many  and  Holland,  back  again  to  England  in  1771,  when  he 
had  an  intrigue,  not  very  creditable  to  him,  with  a  married 
lady,  and  fought  a  duel  with  her  husbuid.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  thus  completed  his  tour  of 
Europe.  He  has  written  an  account  of  bis  travels  in  bis  So/rpa. 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Turin,  where  he  took  a  bouse, 
and  apparently  settied.  There,  in  the  midst  of  another 
'love  intrigue,  and  after  having  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness,  he  began  to  write  some  scenes  of  a  drama  on  the 
subject  of  Cleopatra.  This  was  his  first  essay  in  Italian 
versification.  He  next  wrote,  in  French  prose,  two  trage- 
dies, Filippo  and  Polinice.  At  last,  dissatisfied  with  these 
essays,  he  resolved  on  removing  to  Tuscany  to  study  the 
pure  Italian  language.  In  1777  he  went  first  to  Siena 
and  then  to  Florence,  where  he  applied  himself  seriously  to 
dramatic  composition.  He  there  also  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  lady  who  fixed  bis  heart  for  ever.  This  was  the 
wife  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  called  the  Young  Pretender, 
(see  AluanyiCocntbss  of,)  atwbose  bouse  most  foreigners 
visited.  The  lady  afterwards  separated  firom  her  bushand, 
and  retired  into  a  convent  at  Rome.  Alfleri  continued  at- 
tached to  her,  and  followed  her  to  several  places ;  at  last, 
^er  her  husband's  death  in  1 788,  it  appears  that  they  were 
privately  married,  although  the  marriage  was  never  made 
public,  and  by  some  is  doubted. 

In  1782  Alfieri  bad  completed  fourteen  tragedies,  ten  of 
which  were  printed  at  Siena.  Though  he  paid  little  attention 
to  the  strictures  of  the  purists,  he  answered  a  long  letter 
of  Calsabigi.  in  which  the  latter  had  criticised  his  workwith 
some  show  of  reason.  After  this  we  find  Alfleri  Btarting 
again  for  England  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  for  the  sole 
object,  as  he  informs  us.  of  buying  horses.  After  spending 
a  winter  in  London,  he  set  off,  on  his  return  to  Tuscany, 
with  a  retinue  of  fourteen  horses.  He  describes  in  a  hu- 
morous style  tiie  trouble  be  had  in  leading  his  cattle  across 
the  Channel,  through  France  and  over  the  Alps,  not  then 
BO  practicable  as  now.  into  Italy.  In  1 785,  the  Countess  of 
Albany  having  gone  to  live  in  France,' Alfleri  also  repairud 
thither,  and  resided  first  at  a  villa  near  Colmar,  and  after- 
wards in  Paris,  where  he  superintended  the  edition  of  his 
tragedies,  by  Didot.  Soon  after  he  published  his  oth^  mis- 
cellaneous works  at  Kehl.  Alfleri  and  the  Countess  were 
living  quietly  at  Paris,  when  the  French  revolution  drove 
them  away.  He  was  present  at  the  tragedy  of  the  loth  of 
August,  1 792,  after  which  he  hastened  to  get  passports  for 
himself  and  the  lady  ;  but  on  coming  out  of  the  city  they 
were  stopped  at  the  barrier  by  a  squad  of  sans  rulottea, 
who.  seeing  two  travelling  carriages  and  servants,  wanted 
to  stop  them,  saying  they  were  aristocrats  running  away, 
and  to  leati  them  to  Uie  H3tel  de  Ville.  Had  this  taken  place 
the  probability  is,  that  both  Alfieri  and  the  countess  would 
have  perished  in  the  massacres  of  the  subsequent  Sep- 
tember. Alfieri,  however,  by  sbwing  a  bold  countena.ncti 
vociferating  as  loud  ^  t^  F>en^^||^^|^wearing  lu 
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wu  a  forawner,  m  Italian,  and  appealing  to  the  Bsren  paw- 
ports  which  he  held  in  his  hai^  ^ter  an  hour's  aiter- 
eation  came  clearly  through  the  bairier.  Two  days  after 
their  departure  thd  municipal  officers  repaired  to  me  house 
of  the  Countess,  seized  her  furniture,  Alheri's  horses,  books, 
MSS^  &c. ;  and  their  property  io  the  funds  was  sequestered, 
UDder  the  plea  that  they  were  emigrants. 

AlQeri  and  his  companion  hastened  through  Belgium  and 
Germany  back  to  fiorence,  from  which  dty  he  never 
stirred  after.  Here  he  wrote  his  Mitogailo,  a  collection 
of  satirical  sonnets,  letters,  and  epigrams,  in  which  he  has 
embodied  all  his  early  pmudices  and  his  more  recent 
feelings  of  dislike  to  Uie  french  people.  It  is  a  work  of 
undiscriminating  passion.  At  forty-six  years  of  age  he 
began  studying  Greek,  and  by  his  own  unassisted  i^plica- 
tion  he  was  enabled  in  two  years  to  understand  and  translate 
the  Greek  writers.  In  1799  the  French  troops  entered 
Florence,  but  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  which 
Alfleri  spent  at  a  countn^  seat,  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  scenes 
of  milituy  violenoe.  He  afterwards  lived  quietly  at  Flo- 
rence, seeing  nobody  except  the  Countess  and  his  old  friend 
the  Abbate  Caluso,  till  1803,  when  an  attack  of  the  ^ut,  to 
which  be  was  subject,  added  to  his  constant  application  and 
an  extremely  sparing  diet,  terminated  his  lire  on  the  8th 
of  October,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  He  expired  without 
much  pain,  his  constitution  being  evidently  worn  out  The 
Countess  of  Albany  was  by  his  side  in  lus  last  moments. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  the  Florence 
Pantheon,  where  many  years  before  the  sight  of  Michael 
Angelo's  mausoleum  had  ins|Hred  him  with  a  desire  for 
Itterazf  ftine.  The  Countess  of  Albany  had  a  fine  monu- 
nent  raised  to  hhn  by  the  celebrated  Canova. 

Alfieri  gave  to  Italy  the  first  tragedies  deserving  the 
name.  The  unities  are  strictly  preserved,  the  characters 
are  fbw,  ibe  action  one,  no  by-pbiy  or  subordinate  inoidentB ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  meagreness,  there  is  so 
much  power  in  the  sentiments,  so  much  nervousness  in 
the  language,  such  a  condensation  of  single  passion,  that 
the  performance  of  one  of  Alfleri's  trendies  keeps  the 
audience  as  spell-bound.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  eflbet  they 
pix>duce  upon  an  Italian  audience. 

The  "  Saul "  is  the  finest  of  Alfleri's  plays ;  the  author 
has  impurted  an  oriental  and  biblical  oolounn^  to  the  lan- 
guage and  tine  situations  of  his  pnsniageB,  whioh,  together 
with  the  fine  lyric  passages  expressive  of  the  changes  in 
Saul's  mental  alienation,  a  peenfiar,  an  efSc  interest,  to 
this  play.  Hie  "  Filippo  '*  is  emsidered  as  the  next  in  merit. 
Host  of  the  others  are  on  Greek  and  Roman  sultjecto.  Two 
are  taken  from  the  history  <tf  Fkmnce, — La  Coagiura  dei 
Pazzit  and  Don  OarziOt  the  khi  of  Couno  I.,  Gruid  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  A  W.  Schlegel,  of  Bonn,  in  bis  *  Course  of 
Dramatic  Literature,'  has  given  copious  strictures  on  Al- 
fieri's  plays,  which  have  been  replied  to  by  Gherardini, 
in  bis  notes  to  the  Italian  translation  of  the  professor's 
work,  in  which  the  reader  may  find  all  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  Italian  tragedian.  Alfieri's  classic  drama 
is  vety  different  from  that  of  the  French  stage ;  it  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  its  extreme  simplici^,  the  absence  of  all 
superfluous  dedamation  wid  tedigus  narrative^  and  the 
exdtinK  abruptness  of  fais  blank  TOrse.  This  arrangement 
of  words,  which  has  been  called  harsh,  was  by  him  pu> 
posely  Btodied,  to  supply  the  deAoieiuaes  of  the  measure. 

Of  Alfleri's  minor  works  several  have  been  already  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  article.  He  wrote  six  comedies, 
four  of  them  on  political  subjects,  being  satires  on  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  government, '  the  One,'  *  the  Few,'  the  *  Too 
Many,'  and  the  fourth  is '  the  Antidote,  a  mixture  of  the  Three 
P<ns(His.'  Among  his  prose  works  the  Tiraanide  is  a  vehe- 
ment invective  against  ^raon^>  taken  in  the  old  and  extreme 
sense  of  MachiavelU's  Princtpe.  But  such  a  government 
as  Hachiavelli  saw  before  his  eyes  in  several  Italian 
states  when  he  wrote,  existed  no  longer  in  any  pert  of 
Christian  Europe  in  the  days  of  Alfieri ;  hence  the  sketoh 
of  tliefoniiwr  has  all  the  thrilling  vividness  tii  a  portrait  firom 
Kfe,  whilst  that  <tf  Alfleri  is  taken  ftom  books  and  his  own 
ezdted  imaginatbn.  His  translation  of  Sallust  is  very 
much  eeteemed.  Alfleri's  abhoitenoe  of  the  excesses  of  the 
French  during  the  flrst  revolution,  and  of  th«r  nubsequent 
servility  under  military  despotism,  has  caused  some  to 
imagine  that  he  had  renounced  all  his  liberal  ideas  before 
his  death.  But  this  is  a  superficial  view  of  things.  A  man 
may  admire  liberty,  and  yet  be  indigiuntagiunst  those  who 
pnHlatute  its  name  by  crimes.  Alfleri's  idea  of  liberty  was 


inseparably  connected  with  duit  of  nder  and  security  fbi 
persons  and  proper^,  and  he  saw  the  latter  violated  every- 
day both  in  ranee  and  in  Italy.  His  violent  temper  led 
hnu  sometimes  into  paradox  and  seeming  contradictions. 
But  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  independent,  candid,  honest- 
hearted  writer ;  and  his  example  and  bis  precepts  gave  a 
temper  to  the  Italian  mind  which  has  not  been  lost.  He 
formed  a  moral  school,  not  numerous  indeed,  but  including 
some  of  the.  brightest  names  in  Italian  literature  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  His  name  ia  ever  mentioned  by  the  Italians  with 
respect.  He  kept  aloof  from  those  attacks  and  sneers 
against  religion  and  decency,  in  which  weaker  minds  in- 
dulged in  his  time ;  on  these  points  he  gave  no  scandal  to 
bis  Christian  brethren.  In  his  private  character  he  was  a 
warm  and  constant  friend,  and  a  man  of  honourable  sen- 
timents and  conduct  Alfleri's  works  have  gone  through 
many  editions,  both  separately  and  tt^etherin  OneooUeclion. 
Two  editions  of  the  latter  were  published,— one  at  Pisa,  in 
1808,  in  23  vols,  quarto;  and  another  at  Padua,  1809-10, 
in  22  vols,  octavo.  His  tragedies,  his  autobiography,  uid 
some  of  his  minor  compositions,  have  been  pubushed  in  the 
Milan  collection  of  the  Italian  classics,  under  the  titie  of 
Opere  8ceU«,  in  four  volumes  octevo,  L813 ;  and  this  is  the 
most  correct  edition  of  that  part  of  his  w<vks.  (See  VUa  di 
Vittorio  AlJIeri  da  Asti,  tcntta  da  mo.) 
ALFONSIA.  [SeeELiSis.] 

ALFONSO  V.  of  Aragon,  and  1.  of  Sicily,  succeeded,  in 
14L6,  his  father,  Ferdinand  I.,  who  had  annexed  the  crown 
of  Sicily  to  that  of  Aragon.  To  these  two  Alfonso  added 
that  of  N^les.  Queen  Joanna  11.  having  adopted  him 
fbr  her  heir  and  successor,  Alfonso  repaired  to  Naples,  but 
was  driven  away  by  the  party  of  the  Angevins,  headed  bv 
the  fkmous  Sfona  Attenaolo,  and  the  queen  was  compelleti, 
in  1423,  to  name  as  her  sueeessor,  Louis  III.  of  Anjou. 
At  the  death  of  Joanna,  in  1435,  Alfonso  renewed  bis 
claims,  but  was  opposed  by  Rent  of  Aigou,  who  after 
Louis's  death  had  been  called  to  the  throne  by  the  last  will 
of  the  queen.  The  court  of  Rome  declared  for  Ren£. 
Alfonso's  fleet  was  attacked  near  the  island  of  Ponza  by 
the  Genoese  who  bad  taken  Rent's  part,  and  was  totally 
defeated,  Alfonso  himself  being  taken  prisoner.  The  Ge- 
noese sent  him  to  Philip  Maria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan, 
who  was  then  also  lord  of  Genoa.  Alfonso  found  favour 
with  his  keeper,  who  was  pleased  with  his  acuteness  <rf 
mind  and  his  superior  address,  and  who,  being  also  jealous 
of  the  French  wminion  at  Naples,  not  only  restored  him 
to  liberal  but  made  an  alliance  with  him.  Alfonso  re- 
paired to  OaMta,  which  his  fleet  had  token  by  surprise,  and 
thence  he  went  into  the  Abruzzi  and  Puglia,  where  he  found 
partisans  among  the  nobility.  The  war  between  him  and 
Ren6  was  carried  on  in,  those  remote  provinces  for  several 
years,  till  at  last  the  treachery  of  the  younger  Caldora,  a 
condottieri  chief,  ruined  the  affairs  of  Ren£,  and  Alfonso 
advanced  against  Naples  in  1442.  His  soldiers  entered  the 
city  through  an  old  at^ueduct,  and  Ren£  escaped  by  sea  to 
Provence,  where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  the  last  king  of 
the  house  of  Anjou.  Alfonso  now  fixed  his  residence  at 
Naples,  and  for  the  flrst  time  since  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  united  under  the  same  monarch. 
AUbnso  applied  himself  to  xe-wtablish  order  and  justice 
throu^unit  the  kingdom,  which  had  Itmg  been  a  prey  to 
misgoverament  and  oonftision  under  tiie  weak,  and  corrupt 
reign  of  Joanna  II.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  with  the 
noues,  whose  power  was  very  great,  he  extended  their  feudal 
privilegM,  and  he  also  inciea^  largely  the  numbtr  of  the 
feudatories  of  the  crown.  In  return  ne  obtained  of  them  in 
parliament  assembled  grants  of  money,  or  gifts,  as  they 
were  called,  and  flresh  taxes  to  supply  his  expenditure. 
One  of  these  taxes,  which  was  a  ducat  upon  each  hearth, 
was  resisted  by  the  concubines  of  the  clergy,  at  that  time 
extremely  numerous  in  the  kingdom,  who  alleged  that 
they  shared  in  the  immunities  of  the  clerical  order ;  until 
Alfonso,  by  a  circular  dated  3rd  of  February,  1446,  chai^d 
the  bishops  with  the  ecdleetion  of  the  tax  and  the  arrears  f(V 
three  years  past.  This  enrioua  document  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  archives  of  Naples.  The  wide  plains  of  Puglia 
having  been  devasteted  during  the  preceding  wars,  and  be- 
come a  desert,  Alfonso  made  of  them  an  immense  pastime- 
ground  for  the  flocks  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and 
placed  the  administration  under  a  particular  court ;  the  re- 
venues resulting  from  it  fell  to  the  profit  of  the  flsc  or  crown, 
and  such  it  has  remained,  to  the  present  day,  under  the 
WBM  oStaooiure  di  PugUa. 
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Alfotuo  WHS  engaged  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  popee, 
which  were  terminated  hy  the  treaty  of  Terracina  in  1 443, 
when  be  joined  the  Papal  troops  against  Francesco  Sforza, 
the  Bon  of  hia  old  antagonist,  and  dispostiesaed  him  of  the 
marciey.  Sforza  having  afterwards  become,  flret,  gene- 
ral, and  then  dhke  of  Milan,  Alfonso  joined  the  Venetiani* 
against  him  and  his  allies,  the  Florentines.  It  has  been  a 
subject  of  reproach  against  Alfonso,  as  well  as  the  other 
Italian  leaders  of  that  time,  that,  instead  of  relieving  Con- 
stantinople from  the  attacks  of  the  Ottomans,  they  wasted 
their  energies  in  the  petty  quarrels  of  private  ambition. 
Alfonso  made  a  scanty  compensation  for  this  neglect,  by 
affbiding  an  asylum  and  assistance  to  the  fugitive  Greeks 
who  brought  their  learning  into  Italy.  The  moat  favourable 
feature  ^ Alfonso's  reign  is  his  patronage  of  letters.  Beo- 
radelli,  called  Panormita,  and  Pontanus  established  the 
famous  academy  which  took  the  name  of  the  latter.  Pa- 
normita wrote  a  work  De  Dictu  et  Factis  Alphonst;  and 
Fazio,  wlu>  was  secretary  to  the  king,  wrote  also  commen- 
taries De  Rebus  gestis  ab  Alfonso  I.  The  learned  Valla 
was  for  a  time  at  the  court  of  Alfonso.  The  study  of  juris- 
prudence was  particularly  encouraged  by  the  same  monarch. 
Paris  de  Puteo  and  Gian  Antonio  Carafa,  two  celebrated 
jurisconaults,  were  both  his  councillors.  He  collected  a 
splendid  library  at  a  great  expense,  and  caused  translations 
to  be  made  from  the  Greek  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
phon.  ficc. 

Alfonso  was  fondof  the  arts,  and  to  him  Ntqdes  owed  se- 
venlembelli^mentB:  he  first  caused  the  streets  to  be  paved 
with  large  tlogf ;  he  restored  the  aqueducts  which  supply 
the  fountatna  with  water,  and  drained  the  neighbouring 
marshes  which  infected  the  atquMphene.  He  enlarged  the 
mole  and  the  arsentd,  and  raised  the  fins  tnumpbal  arch 
which  forms  the  entrance  itf  the  Castelnuovo,  miicfa  was 
then  the  king's  palace. 

Under  Alfonso  both  Naples  and  Sicily,  so  long  distracted 
by  internal  feuds,  civil  wars,  and  foreign  invasions,  enjoyed 
a  period  of  teanquillity,  and  his  grateftil  subjects  styled 
him  the  Magnanimous,  whilst  the  men  of  letters  whom 
ho  protected  called  him  the  Wise. 

Alfonso  had  no  legitimate  children,  having  early  if^w- 
rated  fiimi  bis  wife,  owing  to  her  intemperate,  though  not 
ill-founded  jealousy.  By  his  Tarious  mistresses  be  bad 
but  one  son,  Ferdinand,  to  whom  be  was  fimdly  attached. 
In  order  to  secure  him  at  least  one  of  bis  several  king- 
doms, he  assembled  a  parliament  in  1442,  and  by  making 
large  concessions  to  the  barons,  induced  them  to  de- 
clare Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria  and  heir  to  tho  crown. 
Next  day  Alfonso  invested  bis  son  at  the  altar  with  the 
ducal  crown,  and  the  barons  did  him  hom^ige.  The  pope 
had  already  granted  Ferdinand  a  bull  of  legitimacy.  Al- 
fonso's brother,  John,  remained  heir  to  die  crowns  of  Ara- 
gon,  Valencia,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  This  John  was 
afterwards  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  called  the  CathoUc, 
who  reconquered  the  kingdmn  of  Naples,  which  ccmtinued  to 
he  a  depeiueuoy  of  Spain  for  several  centuries. 

In  1457  Alfonso  sent  a  fleet  against  Genoa,  to  favour 
the  party  of  the  Adomi  ftction,  whidi  had  been  exiled ;  the 
city  was  hard  pressed  by  the  besiegers,  when  the  news  of 
Alfonso's  death  released  it  from  danger.  The  king  had 
attended  a  great  hunting  party  in  PugUa,  where  he  over- 
fatigued  himself,  and  was  carried  back  ill  to  Naples.  After 
giving  his  parting  advice  to  hia  son  Ferdinand,  recommend- 
ing him  to  moderate  the  taxes,  to  keqi  peace  with  the  pbpe, 
and  to  %vour  his  Neapditan  sulgects  in  preference  to  Uie 
Aragonese  and  Catalontans,  be  expired  on  the  17th  June, 
1458. 

ALFONSO  n.,  of  Naples,  son  of  Feidioand  I.,  and 
grandson  of  Alfonso  I.,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  iUmous 
revolt  of  the  barons  under  his  father's  reign,  and  of  the 
crueltieB  that  followed.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in 
1494,  be  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  the  approach  of  tlie 
French,  under  Charles  VIII..  frightened  him,  and  be  ran 
away  before  he  had  completed  one  vear  of  his  reign.  He 
retired  to  a  convent  at  Messina,  where  he  practised  great 
austerities,  to  atone,  as  he  thpught,  fur  the  crimes  he  had 
committed.  He  died  soon  after.  Ferdinand  II..  his  son, 
succeeded  him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards, 
drove  away  the  French;  but  dying  prematurely  in  141)6, 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederic,  Alfonso  II.  s  brother. 
(Guicciardini,  Sloria  d' Italia;  Panno,  fa  Congiura  dei 
Baroni.) 

AI.FONSOS,  of  Spam  and  Fortagal.    [Bee  Alonso.] 
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ALFOp.D.  [See  Lincolnbhirb.^ 
ALFORT.  a  hamlet  in  France,  in  tbo  department  of 
the  Seine,  about  five  miles  south-east  nf  Paris.  It  is  noted 
for  its  royal  veterinary  school,  established  in  1766,  which 
contains  a  special  library,  and  a  collection  gf  comparative 
anatomy  and  pathk>LOgy.  There  are  accoramodatioas  for 
the  sick  horses,  a  botanic  garden,  chemical  laboratory,  &c., 
It  is  separated  from  Cltti«i>ton  by  the  Mame.  {JHetkn. 
Geograph.) 

ALFRAGANIUS.  properly  AL-FARGANI,  or  with 
his  complete  name,  Abmedben  Kothair  Al-Forgani,  was  a 
celebrated  astronomer,  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
the  Abbaside  caliph  Mamun,  in  the  eurlier  port  of  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  iMa-  He  was  called  Al-Fargani 
from  bis  native  place,  Fargana,  a  town  and  province  in 
Transoviana.  We  possess  an  elementary  treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy by  him,  chiefly  founded  on  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
which  was  printed,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by 
Golius.  in  ICSO. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  This  illustrious  and  excel- 
lent king  was  bom  in  the  year  849,  at  the  royal  manor  of 
Vanathing,  (Wantage,)  in  Berkshire.  Anglo-Saxon  wri- 
ters, and  among  these  the  king  himself,  comijionly  write 
his  name  iElfred,  and  this  orUu^raphy  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed on  ancient  coins :  in  soms  instanoes,  however,  as  in 
the  one  copied  below  from  a  ooin  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
naqie  is  written  Aelfred:  in  other  writer^,  and  indeed  on 
some  wins  too,  we  find  CLFRED.  Gibson,  in  his  editifm  ^ 


Hba  Saxon  Chromde,  reads^lfred  throughout.  Norse  (t.«. 
Icelandic)  writers  invariably  write  this  king's  name  Atfriedr, 
the  fi^al  r  being  a  short  syllable  forming  the  nominatira 
termination  which  is  pronounced  tir. 

Alfred's  lineage  was  ancient  and  Ulustrimis:  on  the 
fridier's  side,  Anglo-Saxon  authors  eouBt  twenty-two  gene- 
rations from  bim  up  to  Woden,  (•'.«.  Odin.)  Alfred's  mthar 
was  Ethdwolfe,  and  his  grandfather  Egbert,  both  kings 
of  the  West  Saxons ;  his  mother  was  Osburgh,  a  daughter 
of  Oslac,  who,  although  only  a  butler  to  king  Ethelwolfe, 
was  still  descended  from  renowned  Gothic  progenitors, 
and  was  by  his  son-in-law  raised  to  an  earl's  rank.  Ethel- 
wolfe had  four  sons  lawfully  begotten — Etbelbald,  Bthelbert, 
Ethered,  and  Alired  ;  and  one  illegitimate  son,  Athelstane. 
Alfred  being  the  youngest  of  Ethelwolfe's  legitimate  issue 
could  entertain  but  small  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  ; 
and  it  appears,  therefore,  the  more  surprising  that  when  in 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age  (a.d.  853)  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  he 
recttved  royal  inaugural  honours  from  Pope  Leo  IV.  Thei* 
seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  this  fact:  the  explicit 
wordsof  the  Saxon  Cbxoniela  aw:  '^avffis  >onne  Leo  Papa 
on  Rome,  and  he  bine  to  cyninge  gehalgode,'  (at  that 
time  Leo  was  pope  in  Rome,  and  he  consecrated  him  king.) 
The  assertion  of  Asser,  Alfred's  friend  and  counciUiHr,  is 
equally  clear,  and  it  is  supported  by  many  other  authorities. 
Alfred's  journey  to  Rome  certainly  gave  a  considerate  im- 
pulse te  his  inquiring  mind. 

Asser  laments  the  neglect  of  Alfr^'s  early  education, 
and  states  that  he  *  remained  illiterate  till  his  twelfth  year 
or  longer.'  We  apprehend  that  the  best  educated  princes 
in  Europe  of  the  nmth  century  remained  illiterate  consider- 
ably beyond  that  age.  Examining  the  whole  passage  more 
attentivdf ,  (p.  1 6,  W  ise's  edition,)  we  find  that  Asser  prebably 
used  the  term  '  illiteratus'  in  a  veiT  restricted  smse,  i.e,  for 
one  unacquainted  with  LaUn.  He  states,  that  bis  n<Ma 
mind  thirsted  for  knowledge  from  the  very  cradle ;  that  be 
took  delight  in  listening  to  Saxon  poems,  and  got  them 
by  heart ;  and  that  when  bis  mother  ofl'ered  to  her  sons  a 
book  of  Saxon  poems  as  a  prize  to  him  who  first  should 
learn  them,  Alfred  instantly  went  to  his  tutor,  rrad  the 
book,  and  repeated  its  contents  to  his  mother.  Asser,  as  a 
Welshman,  seems  to  have  accounted  Saxon  learning  for  no- 
thing :  as  a  priest,  he  doubtless  afiected  to  bold  up  Latin  as 
the  only  orthodcx  vehicle  of  knowledge.  But,  turning  our 
attention  to  Alfred's  subsequent  life  and  ocoupations,  w% 
mvst  feel  inclined  to  give  him  creditforeadier  aiquaintmBca 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQlc 
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wiOi  lAtin  th&i!  his  biographer  has  dene.  The  works  of 
this  prince  show  that  at  some  time  or  other  he  must  have 
MQUired  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which,  fbr  a  prince,  in  Al- 
iVed's  age,  wBii  almost  miraculous.  In  hia  youth  and  man- 
hood we  find  htm  so  occupied  that  we  must  admit  that  un- 
less this  knowledge  was  acquired  early,  it  would  be  unac- 
countable how  he  could  acquire  it  at  all :  and  the  style  of 
his  works  in  his  native  language  shows  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  classical  models  was  ftmitiar,  and  oXtended  to 
more  than  mere  words  and  phrases — he  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

But  in  his  moemittiitf  mmuit  oi  knowledge  Alfkad  did 
not  neglect  those  aocomputbments  wtdch  the  Age  admired, 
and  which  its  habits  andmodeof  life  rendered  in%pensable: 
he  was  expert  in  hunting  and  shooting,  and  early  moub- 
tomed  himself  to  endure  fatigue  and  ooeasional  abstinence 
from  fi>od ;  and  even  in  his  youth  he  distinguished  himaelf 
in  suecessful  contiicts  with  the  ninneroos  bandd  of  ibreignera 
who  at  this  period  so  frequently  invaded  the  English  coast. 

The  enemies  with  whom  Alfred  had  to  contend  were 
Danes.  By  this  term  ought  to  be  understood  all  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  viz.  Danes,  Swedes,  and  Norweeions 
indiscriminately,  who,  because  they  at  tiiat  period  spoke  a 
common  language,  the  Norse,  (then  called  Danish,  or  Diinsk 
Tunga,  in  foreign  countries,)  went  by  the  appellation  which, 
itrictif  speaking,  was  pecnUar  to  the  most  powerful  (rf  the 
Scandmarian  tribes.  Many  reasons,  indeed,  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  invaden  on  the  English  eooats  in  Alfred's 
time  were  chiefly  Norwegians,  andnoti^oiM^  in  the  elrietest 
sense  of  that  word.  Dttn^  inrastons  oommenceil  nearly 
a  century  later,  and  ended  in  fhial  eohquest  English 
chroniclers,  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  others,  who  men- 
tion Rolf  the  Walker's  invasion,  call  him  and  his  fbllowers 
rktnei ;  and  yet  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  a  Norwegian 
nobleman :  and  although  we  cannot  identify  the  names  of 
other  chieftains  with  those  known  in  Norwe^an  any  more 
than  with  those  known  in  Danish  history,  it  stiH  is  more 
probable  that  the;^  chiefly  belonged  to  the  fbrmer  nation. 

The  Scandinavian  nations  of  this  period  cultivated  war  as  a 
favourite  science.  Their  other  acquirements  and  talents,  erven 
the  literary  (and  these  were  not  inconsiderable)  were  made  mb- 
aervient  to  it,  and  were  valued  in  pmpnrticm  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  contributed  to  its  advancement.  Hie  constant 
tiiemea  of  the  poets  were  the  wariike  exjdnts  of  eminrat 
chiefs ;  and  hi^ory  lecapitulated  in  prose  the  subjects  of 
the  songs  of  many  a  baro.  In  the  nintn  century  the  Norwe- 
gians  seem  to  have  surpassed  all  other  European  nations  in 
bravery  and  warhke  spirit  So  great  was  the  feme  they  hod 
acquired,  that  subsequently  they  were  hired  in  eonsideraWe 
numbers  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  fight  against  their 
Asiatic  and  Af^an  enemies.  It  is  essential  in  Alfred's 
history  rightly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend ;  for  it  has  been  grossly  mis- 
reprcftented  by  the  monastic  writers,  and  consequently 
Alfred's  merit  lowered  much  below  its  true  standara.  We 
can  iHily  do  justice  to  Alfred  by  bearing  in  mind  that  he 
had  to  def^a  his  dominiona  against  the  incessant  attaeki  of 
the  most  accomplished  warriors  of  the  age,  in  whidi  he  dis- 
|ilayed  such  skill,  perseverance,  bravery,  and  prudence,  as  must 
secure  to  him  a  high  place  among  military  commanders. 

Frequent  as  foreign  invasions  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  Ethelwolfb,  as  weU  as  during  the  two  subsequent  reigns 
of  Etbelbald  and  Bthelbcrt,  uey  became  particularly  for- 
midable at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Ethered,  (B660 
when  Alfred  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  this  early  period 
Alflred  seems  tohave  been  his  brother's  most  valuable  general. 
In  this  year  the  foreign  army  invaded  East  Anglia,  but  after 
obtaining  horses  from  the  inhabitants,  they  maoe  peace  with 
them,  and  committed  no  further  depredations.  The  year  fol- 
lowing they  sailed  up  the  Humber  to  York,  and  took  that 
city  after  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Northumbrians,  in 
which  the  two  rival  kings,  Osbryht  and  Elhi.  who  had 
united  their  farces  against  the  in\-aders.  were  slain.  In  868 
the  invaders  marched  on  to  Nottingham  in  Mercio,  when  the 
Mercians  besought  Ethered  and  Alfted  to  come  to  their 
assistance ;  the  brothers  instantly  marched  with  the  West 
Saxon  army,  but  after  a  skirmish  with  the  forei;5nerB  the 
Mercians  chose  to  treat  with  them.  Diiring  the  two  follow- 
ing years  the  exploits  of  the  invaders  were  confined  to 
Northumbria  and  East-Anglia;  they  killed  Edmund,  the 
king  of  the  latter,  in  a  bloody  battle ;  in  the  former  they 

flondeted  a  wealthy  monastery  called  Medaskamstede,  (now 
'eterboroughO      slew  the  abbot  and  all  t}ie  monks. 


In  B71  the  fbreiguera  mvaded  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  in  this  (me  year,  besides  many  minor  battles 
which  Alfred  fought  at  the  head  of  small  baudd,  there 
took  place  altogether  mn«  great  battles  between  the  in- 
vaders and  the  West  Saxons.   At  Inglefiold  the  iatter 
were  vietorious,  at  Reading  the  former;  at  ^sccsthme 
(Aston  or  Ashendon)  the  West  Saxons  gained  a  great 
victory  against  tlie  kings  Bagsno  and  Healfdene,  ot' 
whom  they  slew  the  former,  along  with  five  earls.  Thisi 
vietM7  most  be  mainly  considered  as  Alfred's.   He  bravely 
attaoked  the  enemy,  while  Ethered,  on  his  side,  deferred 
the  engagement      the  sake  of  hnring  mass.    A  fati- 
night  after  thi»  batUe  the  West  Sajtons  were  in  their 
turn  defeated  at  Basing,  and  two  months  latu  also  at  Mere- 
ton,  wheie  the  bishop  Heamund  was  slain.   Ethered  died 
shwtly  after  Easter  in  this  year,  and  Al&ed  succeeded  to 
the  crown,  being  twenty-three  years  of  age.   A  month 
aftw  his  accession,  though  his  fbrces  were  greatly  reduced, 
he  was  with  a  very  small  army  compelled  to  a  general  engage- 
ment at  Wilton  with  the  whole  army  of  the  invaders :  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  day  he  routed  the  enemy,  who,  how- 
ever, being  muoh  superior  in  numbers,  at  last  kept  the  field. 
After  this  victor}',  no  forthw  enooacbment  on  AlfM's 
territcvy  seems  to  have  followed  imnwdialdy.  It  may  bo 
supposed  that  the  bloody  victory  of  Wilton  had  so  much 
weakened  the  invaders,  that  they  for  a  time  abstained 
from  ofTensire  wazfere  against  the  most  valiant  es  woU  as 
most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  prinoes :  hnt  still  tbey  remained 
in  Ei^land.  rad  during  the  three  Mlowing  years  consi^- 
dated  and  reeniited  their  power  bjr  more  mecessftil  wart 
against  other  English  rulers.  In  tms  interval  they  overran 
and  occupied  Mercia  and  Northnmberiand.   After  so  many 
bloody  battles  AlfM's  army  was  greatly  reduced,  and  he 
was  well  aware  that  he  could  not  now  take  the  field  with 
advantage.  Still  he  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  untried 
which  might  huass  the  enemy.  The  pressure  of  circum- 
Ktances— toe  very  inability  to  bring  an  oiective  army  into 
the  fleld — flret  suggested  the  idea,  whiob  nlUmately  proved 
so  salutary,  of  fitting  out  a  tteet 

For  this  true  account  of  the  origin  of  the  English  fleet  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  kwk  in  any  Hittory  (^Ef^land;  but 
an  attentive  reader  of  the  Staem  Chronicle  will  nevertheless 
find  it  confirmed  by  the  facts  there  stated.  Extraordinaiy 
distress  first  suf^^ested  the  idea  of  the  'wooden  walls  j'  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Alfred,  being  {daoed  in  such  embar- 
rassing circumstances,  became  the  first  founder  of  that  nav^ 
power  which  in  subsequent  ages  was  to  be  an  object  of  the 
world's  dreed  and  admiration.  Alfted  perceived  that  he 
had  great  advantages  in  fitting  out  a  small  UotiUa  to  act  in 
known  seas,  and  on  a  dangerous  coast,  (for  most  of  the  in- 
vaders landed  between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames,) 
against  invaders  ill-acquainted  with  its  peculiar  perils.  This 
pfan  was  much  more  practicable  than  to  fit  out  an  army  capable 
of  taking  the  field  against  a  brave  and  numerous  enemy.  So 
important  was  this  discovery  to  Alfred,  that  subsequently, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  abscond  fbr  a  short  time,  the  per- 
petuation of  his  reign  and  the  preservation  of  the  West- 
Saxon  monarchy  were,  in  all  probability,  mainly  owing  to 
the  existence  of  this  small  navy ;  fbr  by  its  moans  alone  ho 
so  far  preserved  possession  of  his  kingdom,  that  it  could  be 
said  that  the  invaders  StiH  had  a  fighting  enemy  within 
Alfred's  domains. 

Small  as  Alfred's  fleet  was  in  the  beginning,  in  the  first 
naval  engagement  his  men  attacked  seven  of  the  enemy's 
ships ;  of  these  tbey  took  one  and  the  rest  made  their  escape. 
Finding  that  regular  batttes  were  not  the  most  advantageous 
warfare  against  a  leader  such  as  Alfred,  the  invaders  changed 
their  plan ;  they  entered  his  fortresses  by  night,  and  there 
determined  to  risk  an  attack.  In  876  they  stole  into 
Wareham,  but  Alft^  found  means  to  drive  them  out, 
and  even  obtained  hostages  as  a  guarantee  that  the;?  would 
immediatdy  leave  bis  kmgdom :  yet  a  part  of  their  amy 
soroi  after  entered  Exeter  in  a  similar  manner.  AlfVed  pur- 
sued them  to  that  city,  and  again  bound  them  by  solemn 
oaths  and  hostages  to  evacuate  nis  dominions. 

In  the  year  678,  shortly  after  Epiphany,  the  invaders 
entered  Chippenham  and  took  possession  of  it.  About  this 
time  they  must  have  received  considerable  reinforeemcnts, 
although  contemporary  writers  do  not  mention  such  a  fiwit ; 
but  that  Alfred  now  no  lonjrer  had  an  effective  army,  appears 
manifest,  from  the  expedients  and  fruitless  negotiations 
to  which  he  was  driven.  This  greatly  encouraged  bis 
enenuos.  Thej  now  spread  over  the  wb^Hiingdom  ItfJhe 
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West  Saxons;  and  for  a  very  short  time  accomplished  a 
despotic  military  occupation.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  lied 
their  country,  and  sought  more  peaceable  abodes  beyond 
sea.  Alfred,  with  a  small  troop,  was  obliged  to  conceal 
himself  in  woods  and  mountain  fastnesses.  Neotus,  and, 
^ter  him,  Asser,  says  that  be  for  a  time  sought  refuge  with 
one  of  his  cowherds ;  who,  it  seems,  so  futhfiilly  kept  bis 
master's  secret,  that  he  did  not  even  tell  his  wife  tliat  the 
king  was  their  guest.  One  day,  while  ntting  near  the  fire 
pointing  arrows  and  making  a  bow,  she  bad  set  him  to  turn 
some  cakes  which  she  left  on  the  fire :  owing  to  Alfred's 
neglect  the  cakes  were  burned,  for  which  she  chid  him, 
™yi"Ki  thitt  he  '  good  at  eating  cakes,  but  bad  at 
turning.'  Alfred  passed  the  time  fVom  Christmas  to  Easter 
in  a  state  of  concealment  and  destitution ;  even  in  these 
circumstances  he  was  not  entirely  inactive,  but  secretly 
maintained  a  kind  of  correspondence  with  the  most  derated 
and  faithful  of  bis  adherents.  A  foreign  chief  who  during 
this  winter  had  with  twenty-three  ships  invaded  Devonshire, 
was  slain  with  840  men,  and  bis  standard,  called  the  '  Raven,' 
was  taken.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  bow  hx 
Alfred  was  concerned  in,  or  connected  with  this  exploit,  but 
it  certainly  was  performed  by  hU  party. 

About  Easter,  Alfred  wiui  a  few  of  his  friends  took  pos- 
session of  a  small  island  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh 
formed  by  the  stagnating  watra^  of  the  Tone  and  Parret 
in  Somersetshire.  This  inland  the  Saxons,  probably  from 
the  circumstance  here  mentioned,  called  >£tbelingarigge ;  its 
modem  name  is  Atbelney.  This  inaccessible  place  he 
made  still  stronger  by  fortification ;  and  from  thence,  assisted 
oy  his  neighbours  in  Somersetshire,  he  made  frecjuent  ex- 
cursions against  the  foreigners,  and  at  Wbitsunbde  again 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.   At  a 

Elace  to  the  east  of  Selwood,  called  Ecgbyrtes-stane  (per- 
aps  Brixton),  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  peoide  of 
Somersetshire,  WUtshire,  and  Hampriiire*  and  from  uienee 
he  immediately  marched  by  night  to  iSthandune  (Eddii^- 
ton) :  here  he  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  whole  foreign 
army,  routed  them  and  pursued  them  to  a  strong  hold,  which 
he  besieged  during  a  fortnight.  The  invaders  capitulated ; 
and  Alfted  once  more  accepted  four  hostages  and  their  solemn 
oath  that  they  would  leave  his  territory  and  receive  bap- 
tism. This  last  article  in  the  treaty  Alfred  insisted  upon,  not 
so  much  from  zeal  for  conversion  as  frtmi  fear,  which  re- 
peated experience  bad  shown  to  be  well  grounded,  that  the 
uiflTerence  of  religion  would  make  such  oa^  as  he  prescribed 
of  no  efi'ect.  Accordingly  tbe  king,  Godrun,  and  thirty 
chiefs  of  his  army,  were  baptized  at  Aire,  (Auler,)  a  place 
near  Adielney ;  Alfred  stood  Kodikther  on  thisoocaswn,  and 
gave  to  Godrun  the  name  of  Athektane.  Godrun  remained 
twelve  days  with  the  king,  and  wbm,  in  order  to  undergo 
tbe  ceremony  of  removing  the  baptismal  chiism  (t. «.  unction) 
at  Wedmore,  he  left  him,  he  was  honoured  with  magnificent 
presents.  On  this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  we 
may  admire  in  Alfred  the  rare  union  of  fortitude  and  mo- 
deration, of  unsbalcen  firmness  and  ready  foi^veness ; 
which  in  this  instance  proved  salutary,  for  Godrun  ever 
after  continued  his  faithful  friend  and  vassal. 

During  tbe  four  following  years  (879 — 882)  a  new  swarm 
of  invaders  overran  several  parts  of  Mercia  and  East 
Anglia  ;  but  alter  the  victory  of  Eddington  we  find  Alfred's 

rer,  both  by  land  and  sea,  gradually  increasing.  In  882 
fought  a  naval  battle,  and  took  four  ships  from  the 
enemy.  In  another  battle,  in  885,  he  took  sixteen  ships. 
He  also  obtained  several  victories  1^  land,  one,  for  ex- 
ample, very  decisive,  at  Rochester.  Thus,  owing  to  his 
acbvi^,  bravery,  perseverance,  and  success,  in  886  he 
became,  by  common  consent,  soverdgn  of  all  England ;  ex- 
cepting those  parts  of  the  north  and  east  of  which  the 
foreigners  still  retained  possession.  Their  tenure  bad  now, 
however,  become  exceedingly  precarious.  Yet  there  is  no 
record  of  any  solemn  formality  gone  through,  or  universal 
homage  done  to  Alfred  on  this  occasion,  and  probably  such 
did  not  take  place ;  his  title  was  stronger  and  better  than 
what  could  have  been  thus  conferred,  for  he  enjoyed  tbe 
unbounded  confidence  of  those  who  acbiowledged  him  aa  a 
ruler:  they  needed  his  protection  more  than  he  needed 
their  submission.  A  few  years  interval  of  peace  now  fol- 
lowed, which  Alfred  employed  in  the  nmM laudable  manner: 
he  rebuilt  and  rcpcopled  many  cities  which  had  been  utterly 
ruined  during  the  war :  London,  in  particular,  he  thoroughly 
repaired,  and  appointed  the  Ealdornum  (Duke)  Etherea  to 
be  its  govemor.   The  many  admiraUe  oiril  institutioas. 


lam,  and  improvements  of  which  Alfred  was  the  author 
must  be  assigned  to  this  period,  886 — 893. 

Alfred  was  not  only  the  first  statesman  and  legislator, 
but  he  wm  also  the  first  scholar  in  bis  dominions ;  this 
twofold  character  be  supported  with  astonishing  ability. 
We  must  admit  that  it  is  by  no  means  Asser's  mtentiim 
to  magniiy  Alfred's  scholaruiip,  but  even  from  his  me- 
moirs we  may,  in  spite  of  their  author,  gather  the  feet, 
that  Alfred  vastly  exceeded  even  the  most  learned  of  hii 
prelates  in  scholarlike  accomplishments.  Asser's  simplici^ 
and  creduli^  are  somewhat  ridiculously  manifested  m  the 
account  he  gives  of,  what  he  conceived  to  be,  Alfred's  first 
attempt  at  reading  and  translating,  which  the  bishop 
evidently  held  to  be  miraculous. 

A  more  formidable  invasion  than  any  of  those  which  he  bad 
repelled,  yet  awaited  Alfred.  The  Saxon  Chronide  com- 
mences the  recital  of  events  of  tbe  year  893  with  an  un- 
usually solemn  and  ominous  preamble,  and  calls  tbe  in- 
vading army  '  SB  micbla  rbrb'  (the  great  army).  This 
army  embarked,  brin^g  their  boFBes  with  them,  at 
Boiuogne,  and  landed  m  K^twith  2S0  sail,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  river  now  dry,  anciently  called  Livink,  (near  New 
Romney,)  at  the  eastward  of  the  Weald.  They  towed 
their  ships  four  miles  up  tbe  river,  towards  the  wood, 
and  there  occupied  a  fortress,  situated  in  a  maisb,  which 
was  iU  defended  by  a  few  villagers;  from  thence  they 
marched  on  to  Appledore.  In  a  short  time  Hessten  (Noise^ 
H&steinn)  arrived  m  tbe  mouth  of  the  Thames  with  eighty 
ships,  and,  taking  Milton,  erected  there  a  fiHtification. 
He  seems  to  have  been  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
conveyed  in  both  these  fleets.  These  invaders  commenced 
ofifeneive  operations  in  the  following  year,  and  were  now 
joined  by  the  East  Anglians  and  Northumbrians,  who  broke 
their  allegiance  to  Alfred.  Various  causes  are  assigned  for 
this  defection,  soch  as  the  absence  of  a  govemor  (£»  Godnui 
died  in  890) ;  the  ]wedatory  propensities  of  the  inhahitanti, 
a  great  number  of  whom  were  probably  foreigners,  who 
bad  settled  there  after  their  late  conquest ;  and  the  allore- 
ment  of  Hessten's  fame,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  at  an 
eminent  leader.  Tbe  first  of  these  causes  is  the  most  pro- 
bable ;  and  we  may  add,  that  a  natural  bias  in  &vour  (rf 
those  who  spoke  the  same  language,  and  whose  laws,  man- 
ners, and  religion  were  similar  to  their  own,  was  likely  to  re- 
commend an  alliance  with  Hsesten  to  tbe  East  Anglians 
and  Northumbrians.  But  although  this  double  attack  from 
an  internal  and  external  foe,  at  the  same  time,  was  most 
formidable,  Alfred  was  well  prepared;  and,  on  this  oc- 
casion, his  high  military  talents  were  conspicuously  dis- 
played. He  neither  sought  nor  avoided  a  general  engage- 
ment ;  but  was  particularly  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  nis 
position,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  a  place  where  the  advan- 
tages affwded  by  wood  and  water  were  all  in  his  fkvour.  He 
kept  the  enemy  in  such  awe  that  they  chose  not  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement  more  than  twice  ;  once,  on  their  first 
landing,  and  before  Alfred  had  taken  the  field  with  ha 
whole  army  ;  and  the  second  time  when  they  lett  their  f»mp. 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  stay,  they  confined  them- 
selves to  skirmishes,  and  predatory  excursions  in  small 
bands ;  but  were  generally  beaten,  either  by  detachments 
of  the  king's  army,  or  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
Still  they  had  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  of  booty, 
and,  leaving  their  camp,  attempted  to  transport  it  over  the 
Thames,  into  East  Anglia,  where  their  ships  were  stationed ; 
but  the  king's  army  defeated  them,  and  rescued  the  boo^. 
The  invaders,  however,  remained  in  a  atroog  pontion ;  and 
the  foreignras  who  had  settled  in  Nnthumbwland  and  Ea«t 
Anglia  nthered  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  with  which  they  laid 
siege  to  Exeter,  and  another  of  forty  ships,  with  which  tdey 
inviided  Devonshire.  Tbe  king,  accordingly,  with  tbe  main 
body  of  his  army ,  marched  to  Exeter,  leavmg  only  a  detach- 
ment of  chosen  troops  to  prosecute  tbe  war  in  Essex.  Victory 
followed  his  arms  in  both  places :  the  detachment  which  be  had 
left  in  Essex  pursued  the  enemv  to  Bemtteet,  to  which  place 
they  retreateo,  it  having  been  fortified  by  Hasten.  Hassten 
being  absent,  but  the  place  full  of  warriors,  tbe  king's  troops 
besieged  it,  demolished  the  fortifications,  took  every  thing  of 
value  which  they  found,  captured  Hissten's  wife  and  bis  two 
sons,  disabled  some  of  the  enemy's  ships,  burnt  others,  and 
brought  several  away  either  to  London  or  to  Rochester. 
Haeeten's  wife  and  sons,  when  conducted  to  Alfred,  were  in- 
stantly released.  In  victory,  Alfred's  memory  alwava  sug- 
gested motives  for  mercy — never  for  revenge ;  and  this  time 
he  recollected  that  he  had  been  a  godfather  to  mm  of 
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HMtens  ioiu,~aiid  the  Duke  Ethered  to  the  other.  He 
cUsmitted  them,  not  imly  unhurt,  but  (respecting  their  rank 
m  a  manner  agraeabla  to  the  spirit  of  the  ttmes)  even 
honoured  with  presents.  As  soon  as  Alfred  vitfi  his  troops 
reached  Extter,  the  enemy  retreated  to  their  ships ;  but, 
vfaile  he  vas  occupied  in  DeTou  shire,  two  main  divisions 
of  the  invriders  united  at  Sooth  Showbury,  in  Essex,  and 
there  erected  a  fortification.  From  Uienoe  they  marched 
Hong  the  Thames  and  so  on  to  the  Severn,  and  then  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  river  op  to  Buttington,  were  joined  hy 
many  Northumbrians  and  East  Anglians  on  th«r  march. 
Here  they  were  besieged  by  three  of  Alfred's  chicft,  the 
Dukes  Ethered,  Ethelm,  and  Ethelnotii :  the  siege  continued 
many  weeks ;  the  enemy  were  brought  to  the  greatest  dis- 
tress by  femtne,  and  at  last  had  nearly  eaten  up  all  tiieir 
horses.  At  lengA  they  made  a  sally  on  the  besiegers,  who 
oeenpted  the  eastern  bank  ot  the  river,  but  were  dmated  by 
the  English,  who  however  lost  m  this  hatde  several  officers 
and  men  of  rank.  A  part  of  the  enemy  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  Once  more  they  gathered  a  erasidamUe  army 
oat  of  Northumberland  and  Bast  Anglia.  and  assembled  at 
Wirhall,  (West  Chester.)  where  they  were  again  bmieg^ed ; 
and  only  left  the  place  wheu  all  the  supply  of  provisions 
around  it  was  consumed  or  destroyed.  They  then  marched 
into  North  Wales,  and  plundered  the  country ;  and  from 
thence  over  Northumberland  and  East  Anglia,  to  Mersey. 
Here  ihey  made  no  long  stay,  for,  in  the  be^nning  of 
winter,  they  entered  the  Thames  with  their  ships,  which 
they  towed  up  along  that  river  and  the  Lea.  On  the  latter 
stream,  about  twen^  miles  from  London,  they  erected  a 
fortification.  In  the  mean  time,  those  whom  Alfred  had 
driven  away  from  Exeter  had  returned  to  Sussex,  and 
plundered  the  country  about  Chichester ;  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  attacked  them,  slai^htered  many  hundreds,  and 
took  some  <^  their  ships.  The  citizens  of  London  marched 
out  iffainst  Aose  on  the  Lea,  attempting  to  dislodge  them 
and  demolish  their  fbrtificatioQ,  but  were  this  time  defeated 
(896).  During  the  autumn  Alfred  had  his  camp  pitched 
in  the  neishtwurhood  of  London,  in  order  to  protect  the 
reapers  while  engaged  in  the  harvest. 

By  the  erection  of  fortresses,  coupled  with  his  great  vigi- 
lance and  activity,  he  compelled  his  enemies  to  retreat  upon 
the  Severn.  In  the  years  895-897,  a  severe  pestilence 
raged  in  England,  both  among  men  and  cattle ;  this  calamity 
greatly  checked  Alfred's  military  operations. 

In  897,  the  invaders  overran  Northumberland  and  East 
Anglia ;  and  in  the  same  year  Alfred  had  to  contend  with 
an  enemy  of  a  new  d«wription.  Some  Northumbrian 
tarates  (Spehnan  says  their  oaptahi's  name  was  Sige/ert) 
fltied  out  vessels  for  stealing  and  robbing  along  the  south 
coast  cf  England.  Alfred  ordered  vessels  to  be  built  ex- 
ceeding these  in  length,  height,  and  swiftness ;  somo  of  them 
carried  sixty  oars,  and  some  more :  they  differed  in  make  from 
other  ships  at  that  time  used  in  the  North  Sea,  and  were 
particularly  fit  for  the  service  for  which  they  were  destined. 
Near  Uie  Isle  Wight  a  naval  engagement  took  place 
between  Hxs  king's  ships  and  the  pirates,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  others,  who  with  diffi- 
culty had  escaped,  were  afterwards  taken  and  hanged  at 
Winchester.  English  historians  seem  not  to  be  aware  of 
any  distinction  Mtween  these  pirates  and  the  foreigners 
who  devastated  thb  country  during  Alfred's  reign :  yet  Al- 
fred's proceeding,  as  well  as  the  words  '  mid  sta^jCerfiwn' 
used  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  show  that  the  age  considered 
tiie  difference  between  these  and  the  former  as  very  great. 
When  captive  warriors  were  brought  to  Alflxd,  he  treated 
them  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  dismissed  them 
loaded  with  presents;  but  pirates  he  condemned  to  igno- 
minious death. 

During  the  two  last  years  of  his  reign  AlA^d  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  some  tranquillity.  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
October,  901,  being  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  having 
rei£ned  twenty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

Thus  far  goes  the  chronicle  of  Alfred's  reign,  or  the  bare 
recital  of  public  events  in  which  he  acted,  for  the  most  part 
as  a  leader,  and  where  he  always,  in  respect  to  talent,  know- 
ledge, policy,  and  character,  maintains  a  lofty  supremacy 
over  his  contemporaries.  Yet  we  may  say  that  only  the 
less  important  part  of  Alf^'s  history  has  been  handed 
down  to  us.  The  age  in  which  he  lived  paid  almost  an 
exclusive  attention  to  military  exploits ;  me  arts  of  peace 
were  dtuMwrded  and  hiAd  in  small  esteem,  unless,  indeed, 
th^  were  brooght  to  hear  npoa  leligioas  establishments. 


Thus  we  find  more  information  respecting  monasteries 
founded,  or  erected,  w  repaired  by  Alflred,  such  as  one  at 
Athelney,  another  at  Shaftesbury,  and  a  third  at  Win- 
cheater,  ttian  the  towns  and  castles,  which,  at  his  command, 
and  under  his  direction,  were  rebidh  and  repaired.  Yet  it 
is  certain  ^at  London  came  into  his  possession  in  a  minona 
state,  and  that,  in  rebuilding  a  great  part  of  it,  he  intro* 
duced  the  use  of  stone  and  brick ;  wood  being  the  only 
material  used  before  his  time.  He  also  rebuilt  Win- 
chester and  many  other  cities.  The  most  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  AlfVed's  reign,  however,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  navy.  The  idea  of  shipbuilding  once  conceived,  it 
appears  that  it  was  prosecuted  with  astonishing  vigour : 
he  was  also  encouraged  to  further  exertion  by  tiie  succeu 
which  attended  his  Hag  on  almost  every  occasion.  He  wa» 
not  content  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  ships  as  formerly 
had  been  in  use ;  but  be  introduced  also  material  improve- 
ments into  naval  architecture :  '  His  ships  were  not,'  says 
the  Saxon  Chroniele.  *  like  the  Danish  or  Frisian  ships.' 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  not  Hke  those  ships  which  tiU  tfaitt 
time  had  been  thought  the  best  of  those  used  in  tibe  German 
Ocean ;  and  from  the  results  we  may  justly  infor  that 
Alfred's  ships  were  better.  It  seems  that  even  in  Alfred's 
time  his  fleet  had  so  rapidly  increased,  that  it  consideraUy 
exceeded  the  number  of  one  hundred  sail :  it  was  divided 
into  small  squadrons,  and  stationed  in  diff'erent  places 
off  the  coast. 

Alfted  accomplished  a  task  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
in  the  consolidation  of  his  dominions.  When  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  Saxons,  Mercia, 
East  Anglia.  and  Northumberland  still  existed  as  indepen- 
dent kingdoms.  The  rulers  of  these,  although  in  an  equal 
degree  exposed  to  the  ravages  and  depredations  of  a  com- 
mon enemy,  had  not  the  prudence  or  policy  to  see  the 
advantage  of  a  unifiwrn  co-operative  plan  of  d^nce,  and 
aooordSngly  they  were  crushed  and  eonquned  in  detail. 
The  West  Saxons  alone  were  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
defend  England:  their  views  were  not  merely  confined 
to  their  coasts  and  boundaries ;  thus  the  Hegemoma  (Lea- 
dership) naturally  and  spontaneously  foil  into  their  hands : 
they  became  the  English  Athenians,  and  Alfred  their 
Themistocles.  It  was  Alf^'a  object  to  regenerate  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  and  to  create  a  new  national 
spirit;  and  this,  we  find,  he  effected  not  ostentatiously, 
but  by  unwearied  political  activity :  he  was  in  reality  the 
King,  the  Liberator,  the  Reformer  of  all  England.  He 
was,  however,  quite  content  to  be  called  Kino  of  thx 
West  Saxons;  and  jffohahly  deemed  it  childish  to  provoke 
disputes  by  the  assumption  of  an  empty  tide,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  incessantly  laboured,  1^  the  most  laudable 
means,  to  render  his  titio  tiie  strongest  and  best  that  ever 
was  earned  by  any  sovereign. 

Alfred  compilcu  a  code  of  laws  for  his  subiects;  bat 
whether  any  part  of  these  has  been  preserved,  or  how  much 
of  them  is  embodied  in  subsequent  codes,  cannot  now  be 
determined.  For  the  twofold  purpose  of  more  effectually 
administering  justice,  and  at  me  seme  time  better  con- 
trolling and  keeping  in  check  a  turbulent  population,  now 
partly  consisting  of  newly  settled  forei^ers.  Alfred  insti- 
tuted a  census,  and  divided  England  into  counties :  the 
counties  he  Sf^in  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the  hun- 
dreds into  tiUiings.  Ten  neighbouring  householders  were 
formed  into  one  ocaporation,  called  tithing  or  fVeehemgfa, 
who  were  made  answerable  for  each  other's  conduct,  and 
over  whom  a  tithingman  or  headbourgfa  was  appointed  to 
preside.  If  a  person  neglected  to  have  himseli  registered 
in  a  tithing  he  was  pilinished  as  an  outlaw :  change  of  reu- 
dence  required  to  be  notified  to  the  tithingman.  Tm  tithings 
had  jurisdiction  and  adjusted  minor  differences  among 
themselves ;  weightier  causes  were  referred  to  the  court 
leets  of  the  hundred,  which  were  held  monthly,  and  where 
the  vice  courts  or  hundreds  judged  alon^  with  twelve  free- 
holders as  assessors  or  jurors.  From  this  court,  again,  an 
appeal  lay  to  the  county  court,  which  was  held  after  Michael- 
mas and  Easter,  and  consisted  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county.  Here  the  bishop  presided  together  with  the  aldet^ 
men.  The  last  appeal  lay  to  the  king  in  council.  In  what 
state  Alfred  found  tne  judicial  department,  when  he  began  to 
reform  it,  may  bo  judged  from  the  foot;  that  in  one  year  he 
or^red  /orfv^our  judges  to  be  executed.  ■  Le  Roy  Alfred 
fist  pendre  xiiv  justices  en  nn  an  tout  come  homicides,  par 
leur  &UX  ju^ments.'  Assn  mentions^at  he  frequently 
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In  wtii—tiiig  ihe  mnitB  of  Alfred  m  an  anthrar  and  a 
aelMlar,  wa  an  Ims  astonisfaed  at  the  vast  extent  of  hit 
Imowlwlge,  and  eren  at  hu  literary  activity,  than  at  the  good 
taste  erinoed,  both  in  the  choice  which  he  made  of  books 
fbr  translating,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  translations. 
His  diction  is  dassioally  easy  and  simple,  yet  not  unadorned. 
Spelman  has  furnished  the  following  list  of  his  original 
works : — 

1.  An  Aoridgment  of  the  Laws  of  the  Trojans,  the 
Greeks,  the  Britons,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes ;  2.  Laws 
of  the  West  Saxons;  3.  Institutes;  4.  A  Book  against 
ui^Qst  Judges ;  5.  Sayings  of  the  Wise 6.  A  Book  on  the 
Fortunes  of  Kings ;  7.  Parables  and  Jokes ;  8.  Acta  of 
M agiatrates ;  9.  Cdlectionof  Cbrcmicles;  10.  Haunalei^ 
Ueoitatioda.  And  the  fbUowingof  translations : — 1.  Pau- 
las (^Kwiua's  History  against  the  F^an^  six  books;*  2.  St. 
Gregny's  Paator^ ;  3.  St.  Chiegory  s  Dialogues ;  4.  Bede  s 
History,  five  books ;  5.  Boetlus  on  ^e  Consolatioa  of  Philo- 
sophy; 6.  The  Merchen-Lage  (Lavs  of  the  Mercians); 
7.  Assef  s  Sentences ;  8.  The  Psalms  of  David.  Alfred 
was  an  elegant  poet*  bat  bis  oompositions  in  vetse  an  not 
mentioned  here. 

Alfred  made  greater  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge among  his  subjects  than  any  prince  of  the  ninth  oen- 
tury-^ven  more  than  Charlemagne.  Here,  indeed,  it  would 
he  difficult  to  find  a  rival  to  him  among  princes  of  any  age 
or  country.  His  own  description  of  the  state  in  which 
he  found  iha  kingdom,  in  respect  of  literary  culture,  is  in- 
teresting; and  hu  feeling  of  his  own  merits  in  sfifecting  a 
change  for  the  better,  modestly  expressed  as  it  is,  is  equally 
so.  We  read  in  his  circular  letter  which  is  prefixed 
to  his  translation  of  *  St.  Gregory's  Pastorale,'  as  fol- 
lows : — '  It  (knowledge)  had  fallen  in  such  total  decay 
among  the  English,  that  there  were  very  few  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Humber  who  understood  the  common  prayers, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  their  meaning  in  English,  or  who 
could  have  translated  into  that  language  a  Latin  pusage ; 
and  I  ween  there  were  not  many  on  this  side  of  Humber 
who  could  do  so.  Indeed  there  were  so  few  such,  that 
I  do  not  even  recdlect  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
at  the  time  I  succeeded  to  the  crown.  God  Almighty 
be  thankedtHiere  are  now  some  holding  hiahoprioa  who  are 
capable  ctf  teaching.'  He  invited  many  eminent  scholars 
from  other  eountries,  and  corresponded  with  Bishop  Fitlco 
of  Rheims,  whose  agency  he  nude  use  of  for  engaging 
scholars  in  his  service.  In  this  way  were  invited  Ctembal- 
dus,  Werefrid,  Asser,  and  John  the  Monk;  John  Scotus, 
when  exiled  fh>m  France,  being  suB|>ected  of  heresy,  fouud  a 
read^  asylum  with  Alfred.  But  this  king  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive patron  of  mere  theoretical  knowledge ;  he  also  en- 
couraged the  useful  arts,  and  always  gave  a  ftvooralMa 
reception  to  mechanics  of  superior  skUL 

The  common  notion  that  Alfred  founded  the  University 
of  Oxford,  is,  indeed,  unsupported  by  contemporary  testi- 
mony :  it  appears  more  probahle  that  a  monastic  school  ex- 
isted there  before  this  time.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  did  much  for  its  im|ffOTement ;  provided  the  school  with 
batterteaehBrs  than  itnod  before;  and  when  difihrences  arose 
among  them,  went  tftither  in  person  for  the  purpose 
re-establishing  order  and  hannonf .  It  is  a  prominent  trait 
in  Alfred's  character,  that  his  mmd  was  ever  open  to  in- 
struction on  any  subject:  he  entertained  voyagers  and 
travellers,  in  order  to  gather  information  respecting  coasts 
and  countries  in  his  age  unknown :  this  may  be  exemplified 
by  Other's  and  Wulfstane's  Tour.t 

Having  80  many  and  multifarious  occupations,  it  behoved 
Alfred  to  husband  his  time ;  being  eminently  religious,  he 
divided  it  into  three  equal  parts,  allotting  one  to  prayer  and 
pious  exercises,  the  second  to  business,  and  the  third  to 
sleep  and  refreshment.  He  found  diat  sun-dials,  which 
he  no  doubt  had  seen  in  Italy  and  France,  were  less  usefiil 
in  England,  where  the  sun  is  nune  frequently  obscured. 
He  Iho,  therefore,  to  ohoose  a  more  certain  expedient ;  and 

*  nu  tnnsUUon  U.  Hhs  vae  olhen  of  Alfred's,  wry  tne  t  wbota  ehq^. 
tM  uw  onMcd,  bat  Dot  noh  u  oontidii  nluable  iaftwiiwtton ;  otbm  mn 
BMialy  ibridgMl ;  mnd  In  tfaa  Bnt  ottialer  of  tho  Snt  book,  AUM  ha*  bi- 
MTted  tha  Nurattw  of  Othn'a  ftod  wnlbtMM'i  VojraM,  Otudni't  arvea 
book!  AitnA  bu  oondentsd  Into  dx.  Mr.  DmiMs  Buringhn  adlled  AUM'i 
Anglo-Saxoti  Tmlon  of  Omini,  vttb  EB|)Uh  twuiiUtbB  wt  AUM't  toxL 
London,  1773.  Svo, 

t  But  it  U  itcriu  too  Bit  to  Mtntor  laibiiwtv,  u  mtar  Chiwn  aalbon 
hKW  doM  afta  j^chnaa.  tb«t  AHM  mit  <rat  an  axpodttlm  to  Shaomi  a 
aorth.flMt  yaga  to  Indiai  meb  BBapbrioB  tceeivca  do  eannloBaaea,  atthar 
ftom  AlfraA'i  on  woiaa  or  ftom  tbow  of  eantempoiar*  anHum.  Alft«d, 
Maa^MBt  alula  India  I  at  kaat,  tbat  baa  baoa  aMartad ;  bntlfbtdUM, 
be  ant  tham  aa  Vaa  fliM  ohm],  •me  laad, 


he  haA  wax-oandles  made  with  anriu  ht  As 

hours,  and  placed  in  lanterns  that  they  might  bum  steadily 
and  equally;  these  he  burned  night  and  dajr,  and  by  tbs 
niarks  in  his  candles  could  always  tell  what  o  clock  it  was. 

In  outward  appearance  Alfred  was  reuariLably  hand- 
some and  gtaoeful,  tall,  stout,  well  made,  and  active,  fond 
of  hunting  and  other  bodily  exercises,  and  skilful  in  mecha^ 
nical  arts ;  yet  he  did  not  e^joy  good  health.  From  his  early 
youth  he  suffrnd  an  excruciating  inward  pain :  about  his 
twentieth  year  a  change  took  place  in  his  malady;  butstillbe 
suffered  severe  pain  during  the  remainder  of  hu  life.  In  his 
twentieth  year  Alfred  had  married  Alswith,  a  daughter  of 
Athelred*  Bail  of  Gainestxttough,  sumsmed  the  Great,  and  of 
Adbargh,  who  was  descended  from  the  hings  of  Meieia. 
Alsirith  survived  her  husband  four  years.  They  had  two 
sons: — I.  Edward,  sumamed  the  Elder,  who  succeeded  his 
fitth»,  and  2.  Ethelward ;  and  three  daughters: — l.Atbel- 
fled,  who  married  Athelred,  a  Mercian  Earl.  This  lady  in- 
herited much  of  her  fother's  extraordinary  endowments ; 

2.  Atholgeova,  who  became  Abbess  of  Shaftesbury ;  and 

3.  Alfriu,  who  married  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders. 
Sources  for  Alfred's  Bitxraphy. — The  Saxm  ChromcU; 

Asseris  Menevensis  Annmes  Rerum  Gestarwn  j^lfredi ; 
MattheeiWestmonasteriensis  JFlbmifi«<onantni;  Florentii 
Wi^miensis  Cftrortioon  ex  Chronicis ;  Gulielmi  Malmes- 
bunensis  De  Gestis  Regum  Anghrum,  Ubri  V. :  Ingul- 
phi  HUtoria  Anglorum ;  two  MS.  Lives  of  St.  Neot  in 
the  Ciotton  Library,  the  one  in  Saxon,  Vespasian,  D.  1 4, 
the  other  in  Latin,  Julius,  £.  7. ;  Spelmanni  VitaJEifrettit 
Oxon,  1678,  &1.,  Shaxtm  Turner's  History  qf  the  Anglo' 
Saxons. 

ALFRETON.  a  town  in  Derbyshire.  14  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Derby,  and  140  N.N.W.  of  London.  The  whole  parish 
eontained  a  population  in  1831  of  5691.  The  inhabitants 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stockings  and  brown 
earthenware ;  or  in  the  neighbouring  collieries.  At  Bid- 
dings, within  a  short  distance  of  Alfreton.  are  some  consi- 
derable iron-works,  Cpe  property  of  Mr.  James  Okes,  which, 
in  the  excellence  of  their  arrangements,  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  conducted,  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  coun- 
tnr.  The  houses  of  Alfreton  are  irregularly  built,  and  some 
of  them  very  old ;  the  church,  a  rude,  auoent  sbructuxe. 
has  an  embamed  tower  with  pinnacles.  At  Swanwiek.  & 
hamlet  in  the  pari^,  is  a  ftee-sohool  tat  educatinjg  twelve 
boys  and  eight  girls  of  Swanwusk  and  GreenhiU  Lane,  en- 
dowed in  1740,  by  a  Mrs.  Turner. 

There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  ehiefly  for  grain ; 
and  two  foirs,  one  in  July ;  tiie  latter,  a  statute  fur,  in 
November.  The  living  is  avicaiage  in  the  gift  of  the  More- 
wood  family. 

ALGiS  is  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the  tribe  of 
plants  which  comprehends  the  sea-weeds,  layers,  and  fresh- 
water submersed  species  of  similar  habits.  In  structure 
they  vary  through  a  vast  variety  of  intermediate  gradations 
from  the  state  of  simple  microscopic  vesicles,  to  branched 
woody  individuals  many  fathoms  in  length.  Some  of  them 
are  only  visible  to  the  naked  eye  when  they  ue  collected  in 
faeus ;  of  tlds  natnie  is  the  green  and  red  slime  that  we 
find  in  damp  walks,  at  the  bottom  of  sha^  wbIIs.  and  in 
similar  situations ;  others  grow  together  in  the  beds  of  the 
ocean,  and  when  they  rise  to  the  surfoce  form  floating  banks 
of  such  extent  as  to  impede  the  course  of  ships ;  of  this 
kind  are  the  Chorda  filum,  or  sea  cat-gui,  of  Orkney, 
meadows  of  whicii  have  been  seen  in  Scalpa  bay,  and  the 

df-umd  of  navigators,  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
ig  carried  by  the  Gulf  stream,  forms  two  banks  in  the 
great  basin  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  one  of  which 
stretches  over  1 1 "  of  latitude,  and  the  other  over  4°. 

The  genera  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions, ^'oinf^eM,  jointed,  audi  di^oinied;  of  each  (tf  which  we 
shall  give  a  few  illustrati(ms. 

1.  Jointtess  Algcg. — These  constitute  tiie  great  mass  of  the 
order ;  they  comprehend  all  the  broad  membrane-Uke  sea 
and  fresh-wate;  species,  as  well  as  the  large  and  tough 
tangles  and  didses  so  common  on  our  coasts.  Their  struc- 
ture is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  roundish  cellules, 
either  adhering  firmly  to  each  other,  or  connected  by  a  mau 
of  transparent  gelatine.  When  the  plants  fructiiy,  they* 
either  form  little  cases,  in  which  reproductive  grains  are 
enclosed ;  or  some  part  of  their  cells  changes  its  appearance, 
acquires  a  deeper  cobur,  and  finally  drops  in  pieces ;  or  the 
whole  mass  of  each  individual  seems,  when  ripe,  to  separate 
into  partieles  capable  of  reproductionr^  i 
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It  u  n  ddf  division  of  tb«  order  thst  all  the  nseftil  Boeciee, 
M  those  of  large  dimensions,  are  to  be  found.  All  the 
kinds  that  are  oonsunied  in  the  impntant  manufhoture  of 
ketp  [See  Kblp]  ;  the  eatable  sorts,  wUeh,  in  the  state  of 
birds'-nests,  are  coUec^  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago and  sold  at  &  high  jmce  to  the  Chinese ;  those  which 
we  ocHUnme  as  laver;  the  species  that  affbrd  vegetable 

51ue ;  all  those  from  which  the  important  medicine  called 
vUne  is  obtained  ;  and  Anally  the  principal  part  of  what 
our  formers  use  for  manure,  belong  to  the  great  tribe  of 
jciatleM  AlgtB ;  of  which  Sft  genera  and  about  160  speeies 
are  known  as  natives  of  the  ooasts  or  ditofaes  of  Great 
Britain. 

Of  all  &e  spedes,  that  whieh  is  the  most  common  is  the 
Akw  veticuhsus,  a  plant  of  which  great  quantities  are  cast 
npon  onr  ooast,  and  whieh 
is  known  by  its  str^>- 
shaped,  oUve-green,  forkM. 
divisions,  having  little  yel- 
kiwish  oral  uneven  pods 
at  their  points,  and  by  the 
crackling  noise  it  makes 
when  trodden  upon ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  owing 
to  its  stems  having  a  con- 
siderable number  of  air 
bladders,    by  means  of 
which  it  floats.  The  struc- 
tnie  of  the  pods  is  highly 
eurious.   Externally  Uiey 
eonsist  of  a  hard  rind,  eo- 
vered  with  tumours, 
tit  wbkth  has  a  litde  hde 
in  its  centre.  Internally 
they  contain  a  soft  mucous 
sobstance,  in  which  lie,  next 
the  rind  and  immediately  below  its  tumours,  a  number  of 
round  balls  (a).   These  little  balls  are  composed  of  jointed 
threads  (6),  which  hold  together  a  great  many  Vttle  oval 
grains  (c)  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  jelly.  Hiese  grains  are  the 
means  the  species  has  of  propagating  itself,  and  when  ripe 
they  are  disdiarged  throngn  the  ludes  in  the  tnmonrs  above 
described. 

Another  extremely  common  kind,  Ulva  bullosa,  is  found 
floating  in  ditches  and  in  stagnant  pools,  where  it  rises  to  the 
surface  in  green,  blistered,  slimy  patches,  which,  to  the 
naked  eye,  are  merely  a  thin 
membrane  of  tba  most  nniforra 
textne^  Bnt  if  microscopically 
examined,  this  is  an  oljject  of  no 
common  beauty ;  it  seems  as  if 
composed  of  litue  green  balls  (a), 
abont  as  big  ss  the  partieles  in 
the  human  blood,  having  no 
sort  of  adhesion  widi  each  other, 
but  holding  together  by  a  tmns 
parent  thin  jelly.  It  is  by  these 
little  green  balls,  or  by  the  mat- 
ter tbey  contain,  that  the  ulva 
is  propagated.  The  common 
Lover  of  the  shops  is  very  nearly 
the  same  thing,  but  is  a  marine 
species. 

2.  Jointed  AlgeB. — ^To  this  section  belong  the  greater  num- 
ber of  freshwater  species,  and  many  of  marine  station,  lite 
jmnted  Alna  arecommonly  caUed  Conferva,  and  are  instantly 
zecosnised  by  tiieir  having  thread-like  tubes,  the  jwnts  ot 
wlwdi  differ  in  lengtii  and  in  the  manner  in  which  their 
contents  are  arranged.  An  endless  variety  of  these  little 
plants  may  be  found  in  ditches  and  running  streams ;  and 
their  structure  ia  not  less  interesting  than  simple.  As 
far  as  we  know,  they  multiply  by  means  of  little  granules 
contained  in  their  tubes  ;  and  they  grow  by  the  addition  of 
one  tube  to  the  end  of  another.  They  never  have  the  tubes 
collected  into  bundles,  but  are  alwavs  tiius  simply  con- 
structed. The  most  remarkable  among  them  are  the  Zygngma 
and  OsciUatoria,  both  of  which  approach  the  animal  king- 
dom, but  in  unequal  degrees.  The  species  of  ibe  latter 
genus  form  dark  green  or  purple  slimy  patches,  in  damp 
places,  or  in  water,  and  are  exceedingiv  remariwlde  fat  a 
power  they  possess  fi  moving  spontaaeously  ;  when  in  an 
active  state  their  tubes  are  seen  to  unite  um  twist  abont 
jnat  as  if  they  wen  vegMaUe  wvnni,  but  Aey  grow  like 


[OMdlUtorU  dlitorta.   a.  utml  dm ;  k,  e,  majtnfSed.] 

plants,  and  their  manner  of  increase  is  altogether  vegetable  • 
yet  they  possess  several  of  the  chemical  characters  <^  animal 
matter,  and  when  burnt  yield  a  carbui  of  ttie  most  fetid 
odour,  exactly  nsembling  that  of  decaying  animal  sub- 
stances. 

3.  I3m^>iW«/.4^«.— At  this  point  we  have  reached  the 
Q^ame  lumts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom.  Dis- 
jomted  AlgB  are  characterixed,  by  their  origmal  or  final 
^ontaneons  s^Muution,  into  distinct  fragments,  which  have 
a  cDmnum  origm  but  an  individual  Ufe.  They  may  be  oun* 
pared  to  animals  living  in  loeie^,  and  only  dispersing  whan 
the  naoaastty  of  multiplying  their  nee  obUges  them  to  do 


L  IMatomavulgmrii:  a,tMtiB>ldMi  t,  e.  nifDiftad. 


8.  gMgUlii*  mipaaettU,  MiagnHled. 
It  is  npcm  the  stems  of  other  plants,  immersed  in  water,  or 
floating  in  pools  and  ditches,  that  these  curious  produc- 
tions are  met  with ;  in  their  habits  they  are  so  paraooxieal, 
Aat  naturalists  are  fsr  fixHn  agreed  as  to  whether  they  are 
not  really  minute  animals,  but  their  mode  of  growth  seems 
to  compel  one  to  answer  such  a  question  in  me  negative. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  stories  which 
sre  told  of  them  by  obsovers  deserving  of  credit,  are  such 
as  to  shAe  our  confidence  in  spontaneous  motion  from 
place  to  place  being  a  positive  test  of  animal «  v^etabto 
nature. 

Among  conforve,  in  ditdies,  are  oStai  fonnd  httle  mtcn^ 
soc^  ftugments  of  organized  bodies,  some  resembling  ri> 
bands,  and  separating  mto  numberlMS  nurow  transverse 
pMtkmB ;  others  dividmg  partially  at  their  articnlatums  but 
adheringat  tbair  anslea,  like  diaina  of  transpaient 
^  an  diqointed  ^^^^;gh^^^»p^[^ 
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are  mouonless,  with  all  the  appearance  of  conferva,  and 
tiieir  joints  are  filled  with  the  green  reprodactire  matter  of 
sooh  plants ;  but  when  they  disartieulatei  their  separate 
portions  have  a  distinct  sliding  or  starling  motion.  The 
foregoing  wood-cuts  represent  some  of  these  curious  pro- 
ductions. 

ALGAROTTI  (FRANCESCO),  was  bom  at  Venice 
in  1712.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  studied 
at  Rome  and  Bologna,  in  which  latter  place  he  had  for  in- 
structors Eustachio  Manfred!  and  Francesco  Zanotti,  who 
afterwards  continued  his  friends  and  correspondents.  Alga- 
rotti  made  great  progress  in  the  study  of  languans,  the 
mtt^matics,  astronomy,  and  anatom][.  Being  at  Paris  at 
the  ageoftwen^-one,  he  there  wrote  nis  Neulomanwno  per 
le  Dame,  or  explanatbn  of  the  system  of  NewUm,  adaj)tea  to 
the  taste  and  understanding  of  female  students.  This  is  still 
eonaidered  as  his  best  work.  He  next  proceeded  to  London, 
whence  he  accompanied  Lord  Baltimore  to  I^tersburgh. 
He  gave  an  acoount  <tf  tins  journey  in  his  Letterg  on  Ruseia, 
a  country  then  comparatiTely  little  known.  From  Russia 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Frederic,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  who  was  living  In 
philosophical  retirement  at  Rheinsbei^.  The  prince  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  society,  that  feurdays  after  his  acces- 
sion to,  the  throne,  he  wrote  to  Algarotti,  who  was  then  in 
England,  inviting  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  come 
to  Berlin.  Algarotti  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained 
afterwards  in  the  Prussian  capital  or  at  Potsdam  the  greater 
part  <d  his  lifb,  not  as  a  scoile  oourtier.  but  as  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Frederic.  The  kmg  gave  him  the  title  of 
count,  made  him  his  ebamberlain,  and  employed  him  occar 
donaUy  in  diplomatic  tSaia.  He  was  also  eommisuoned 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  collect  objects  of  art  throughout 
Italy  for  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  'For  five  and  twen^  years 
from  Algarotti's  first  acquaintance  with  Frederic  to  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death,  their  mutual  friendship  and  confldenoe 
were  never  interrupted.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
Algarotti,  finding  the  climate  of  Prussia  too  cold  for  his  de- 
clining health,  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  first  in  his 
own  house  at  Venice,  afterwards  at  Bologna,  among  his 
iterary  friends,  and  lastly  at  Pisa,  where  the  mildness  of 
the  air  induced  him  to  remain,  as  he  was  evidently  sinking 
under  consumption  of  the  limgs.  There  lua  corrected  the 
edition  of  his  works  then  publishing  at  Legtunn;  the  study 
of  the  fine  arts  and  mntde  filled  np  the  ranaiDder  of  bu 
time.  In  tbk  calm  retirement  he  waited  for  death,  which 
came  on  the  3d  of  May,  17.64,  in  his  fifty-seccmd  year. 
Frederic,  to  whom  Algarotti  in  his  will  had  bequeatl^  a 
fine  painting,  ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  to  him  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  great  cemetery  of  Pisa,  where  it  is  to  be 
seen.  It  is  asserted  by  TJgoni,  m  his  biography  of  Alga- 
rotti, that  Frederic  forgot  to  pay  Count  Bonomo  the  expense 
of  this  mausoleum.  Algarotti  was  an  honorary  member  of 
many  universitiea  and  academie!)  of  Italy,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  most  of 
the  literary  men  and  women  of  his  time,  among  others,  of 
Voltaire,  Haupertuis,  Metastasio,  Bettinelli,  Lord  Chester- 
field, Lady  Wortley  Montague,  Madame  du  Bocage,  &c. 
Besides  the  two  wwks  above  mentitmed  he  wrote  L^ert  on 
Paititingy  in  which  he  has  described  several  frescoes  which 
are  now  lost ;  he  also  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  various 
subjects.  His  works  have  been  swelled  by  the  insertion  of 
hu  extensive  correspondence  into  seventeen  volumes,  octavo, 
Venice  1791.  Algarotti's  style  seldom  rises  above  medio- 
crity ;  his  chief  merit  is  that  of  having  rendered  science 
and  literature  fashionable  among  the  upper  classes  of  his 
time  and  country.  He  was  a  man  of  much  infbrmation  and 
considerable  taste,  hut  of  a  cold  imagination,  and  not  profound 
in  any  particular  branch  of  learning. 

AL6ARVE,  the  most  southern  of  the  six  provinces  form- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  The  Sierra  of  Monchique 
and  CaldeiraiS  separate  it  from  Alentejo  on  the  north,  and 
the  river  Guadiana  from  Andalusia  on  the  east.  On  the 
other  two  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  oeetn.  Its  extent,  tarn 
the  Gtttdiana  to  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  west,  is  eighty-seven 
geograpLical  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  breadth  varies 
from  thirty  to  sixteen.  The  census  of  1 798  gave  the  num- 
ber of  fuegos  at  houses  at  35.523.  from  which,  if  we  allow, 
with  Antillon,  five  persons  to  eachyue^o,  we  have  fbr  that 

Seriod  a  population  of  127,615.  The  surface  is  calculated 
y  the  same  writer  to  be  232  square  leagues.  These  data 
givv  a  pnpwtion  of  551  pmons  to  the  square  league,  or 
aixtjr-uw  to  the  square  mile.  But  this  popuUtion  is  not 


spread  at  all  unifimnly  over  the  country.  The  moontaiiu 
occupy  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surfkoe,  and  are  but 
■thinly  inhabited,  while  the  rich,  but  narrow  slip  along  the 
coast,  has  a  comparatively  erowded  population.  Protected 
by  its  boundary  of  mountains  from  the  cold  winds  of  the 
north,  Algarve  produces  the  fig,  almond,  lemon,  orange, 
olive,  vine,  and  algarroba  iceratortia  edu&t),  in  the  highest 
perfection ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  climate  would 
be  found  well  suited  to  some  of  the  tropical  productions. 
On  die  other  hand,  the  extent  of  sea  coast,  amounting  to 
more  than  120  mUes,  has  given  a  maritime  character  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  benefit  largdy  by  the  periodical  visits  of 
the  pilchard  team  the  northern  seas,  and  tne  tunny  fiiom  the 
Mediterranean,  die  sea  marshes  near  Castromarin  on  the 
Guadiana  fhmishiog  the  requisiie  salt  These  fisheries 
supply  the  navy  of  Portugal  with  ber  most  valuable  sailorsL 
The  province  is  divided  into  four  comarcas,  which  take  their 
names  from  the  chief  towns.  Tavira,  Faro,  Lagos,  and  Silves, 
the  three  first  of  which  lie  upon  the  coast  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadiana,  a  littie  below  Castromarin.  there  is  a  hand- 
some town,  St.  Antonio  de  Arenilha,  or  Villa  Real,  which 
was  built  in  1 774,  by  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  de  PombaU 
at  the  expense  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  province. 
It  was  avowedly  intended  for  the  accommodation  and  en- 
couragement of  the  fishermen,  and  a  vast  sum  was  ^wnt 
upon  it,  but  the  position  was  so  ill-suited  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  despotic  authority  of  the  court  could  not  induce  the 
fishermen  to  abandon  for  it  their  fbrmer  quarters  upon  the 
coast  near  Montegordo.  Another  olgeot  may  have  been  to 
command  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana  against  the  Spaniuda. 
The  whole  province  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  8npa>intend- 
ence  of  a  single  bishop,  who  takes  his  title  from  it.  The 
name  Al-garve  is  derived  fVom  the  Arabic  language,  and 
signifies  the  tceei.    (Minano,  Sec.) 

ALGEBRA.  This  word  is  derived  by  contraction  from 
the  Arabic  phrase  Al  jebr  e  al  mokabalah,  the  nearest  Eng- 
lish translation  of  which  is  restoration  and  reduction.  So 
short  a  definition  is  of  course  useless ;  we  shall  endeavour 
to  give  the  first  and  most  simple  view  of  this  scienee,  our 
limits  not  permitting  us  to  go,  even  in  the  smallest  degree, 
into  its  operations. 

In  establishing  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  it  is  always  neces- 
sary to  use  general  reasoning:  that  is,  reasoning  the  nature 
oS  which  would  not  be  altered  if  othra:  numbers  had  been 
chosen,  difl^nt  from  those  which  were  really  empWed  in 
the  question.  Fot  example:  If  2  acres  let  for  13*.  how 
much  will  17  acres  let  for?  It  is  shown  immediately  that 
the  number  of  pounds  required  is  that  obtained  by  miutiply- 
ing  13  and  17  together,  and  dividing  the  product  by  2 :  and 
it  appears  moreover  that  by  the  same  reasoning  a  similar 
rule  might  be  established  when  the  numbers  are  different 
from  those  given  above,  provided  the  form  of  the  question 
remains  the  same.  That  is,  if  any  number  of  acres  we 
please  to  name,  cost  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  the  price  of 
any  other  number  of  acres  may  be  found  by  multiplying  that 
other  number  by  the  number  of  pounds  the  first  acres  cost, 
and  dividing  by  the  number  of  the  first-mentioned  acres. 
Thus  we  have  ntablished  a  graieral  rule,  and  the  steps  by 
which  we  translate  this  into  an  algebrucal  expression  ore 
as  follows.  We  invent  short  signs  to  signify  that  multipli- 
cation and  division  ore  to  take  ^ace  :  we  express  the  former 
by  putting  x  betweeu  the  numbers  which  are  to  be  multi- 

Slied  together,  the  latter  by  writing  the  divisor  under  the 
ividend,  and  drawing  a  line  between  them.   The  fw^oing 
rule  then  stands  as  follows : 


PriK  hi  poundii  ot  ^  {m 
wGood  No.  of  aem  J'  " 


Second  No.  of  acm  X 


f  Price  in  poaitds  of  | 
)  flnt  Na  of  ncrr»  j 


FinI  N&  of  oem 


So  far  we  have  abbreviated  by  usinjj  two  symbols  of 
operation;  to  which  we  may  add  that  we  write  -H  between 
two  numbers  which  are  to  be  added  together,  and  -  between 
two  numbers  ot  which  the  second  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  first.  Now  suppose  that,  to  catch  the  eye,  we  put  a 
letter  whenever  a  number  is  named  in  the  question,  in  order 
that  by  looking  for  that  letter  wc  may  quickly  find  out  in 
what  part  of  the  result  th«  aforesaid  number  is  used.  For 
example :  If  a  certain  number  of  acres  (u)  cost  a  certain 
number  of  pounds  (.6),  how  many  pounds  will  another  number 
of  acres  cost  (c)  ?   The  answer  is,  as  above. 


ftnt  Ko.  of  Bcni 
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The  last  step  is.  to  let  die  letten  themaehres  itand  for 
the  several  numbeia:  wtaidi  will  save  the  neoesaity  of 
writiDg  vuiU  ID  the  randt  Our  final  algetmical  vay  of 
writmg  the  questim  will  theo  be— If  a  aeree  eoit  6  pounda, 
hov  much  will  eaemooet?  llMaiMweris 

^  ^pounds,  uBually  written ^  pounds. 

To  take  another  instance,  which  we  first  write  alge- 
naically :  If  a  pounds  of  sugar,  at  m  pence  a  pound,  be 
mixed  wteb  b  pounds  of  sugar,  worth  n  penoe  a  pound,  the 
wwth  of  a  ptmnd  of  the  mixture  is 

ma  +  nb 

which  in  the  usual  language  cannot  be  stated  mora  shortly 
than  as  foUows:— To  find  the  worth  of  a  pound  of  mixed 
wamtt  knowing  how  much  of  eacb  mrt  waa  in  the  mixture, 
ana  bow  much  eaidi  was  worth  per  pound,  multi^y  the 
number  of  pounds  <^  each  swt  by  wa  number  of  pence 
irtueh  a  pound  at  it  costs,  add  the  products  together,  and 
^vide  by  the  wbde  number  of  pounds  in  the  mixture. 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
notation  of  algebra,  and  the  very  great  abbreviation  which  it 
introduces  into  the  detuls  of  prooesftes.  For  ftirther  expla- 
nations, see  ADniTioN,  Sec  PosniTa,  Nxgatitb,  Equa- 
lity, ExpoHBNT*  IifDxx,  PowsK,  RooT,  and  the  article 

NOTATlOIf. 

We  have  laad  nothing  at  the  reasoning  ot  al^bra,  be- 
caose  it  diflbrs  in  no  renMot  team  that  of  arithmetic,  or  any 
«tha  adence,  at  least  m  the  dementary  part.  It  proceeds 
upon  sue^  Amdamottal  and  self-evident  imndples  as  the 
following : — tiuX  two  equal  numbers  remain  equal  when  the 
same  number  has  been  added  to  or  subtracted  from  them, 
or  when  they  have  been  both  multiplied  or  both  divided  by 
the  same  number — that  no  number  is  altered  by  the  addition 
of  any  number  followed  by  the  subtraction  of  the  same,  or 
by  being  multiplied  by  any  number,  if  the  product  be  efter^ 
wards  divided  by  the  same  number ;  and  so  on.  To  take  a 
very  simple  cose,  suppose  we  ask.  What  number  is  that, 
which  multiplied  by  3  and  the  product  increased  by  6,  gives 
30  ?  Without  knowing  the  number,  we  can  see  that  if  three 
times  the  number,  together  with  6,  givee  3Q.  three  times  the 
niunber  must  be  24,  or  the  number  required  must  be  the 
third  part  of  24,  <«  8.  The  algebrainl  method  of  expressing 
this  is  as  follows,  where  means  that  the  numbers  between 
which  it  is  placed  sie  tiie  same. 

Let  a;  stand  for  the  number;  then  by  the  question 

3x  +  6  n  SO 
Therefixe  3x       =30— 6^:24 

or       X  «-J-8 

We  give  the  preceding,  not  as  a  specimen  of  the  advan- 
tages of  algebra,  but  of  its  language  oaly.  for  we  hare  pur- 
posely chosen  such  a  question  as  needs  no  assistance,  in  order 
to  make  the  method  of  expresnon  more  evident  [See 
Axiom,  Equation,  Probuu.] 

*  The  operations  of  algebra  are  to  be  conudered  in  a  very 
diflferent  light  from  those  of  arithmetic.  In  the  latter  science, 
absolute  numbers  are  givoi,  and  an  absolute  number  is 
sought :  in  the  former,  it  is  rather  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  is  given,  and  it  is  required  to  find,  not  so  much  the 
answer  to  any  particular  case,  as  a  general  method  of  solving 
any  case  wlmtever.  '  The  symbols  used  are  not  numbers, 
but  general  representations  of  them,  that  is  letters,  each  of 
which  may  stand  for  any  number  we  please,  provided  that  it 
keeps  the  same  meaning  throughout  the  question.  Hence 
in  what  are  called  additbn,  oiultipUcation,  &c.,  of  algebraical 
quantities,  we  do  not  ask,  'What  number  does  this  multipli- 
cation pve.'  but '  what  set  qf  operations  are  ec[uivalent  to, 
and,  if  we  please,  may  supply  the  place  of^  this  multipliesr 
turn  For  example,  suppose  it  occurs  in  a  question  that  one 
number  is  to  be  added  to,  as  well  as  subtracted  from,  another, 
and  tbat  the  two  results  are  to  be  multiplied  twether.  Let 
a  and  b  stand  for  the  two  numbers,  of  which  let  a  be  the 
greater.  So  longasweuse  ^mera/symbolH,  that  is,  so  Ions 
as  we  do  not  assign  some  particular  numbers,  which  a  and 
b  are  to  signify,  we  cannot  perform  the  above  operations, 
but  can  only  indicate  them  by  the  marks  above  mentioned ; 
for  example,  a  +  d  stands  for  the  sum  of  a  and  a  —  6  fiv 
the  ^flerence,  and 

(a  -h  6)  X  (a  -  6) 


for  the  prodnetof  tiusBum  anddiflbrenee.  Sofhrveneed 
nothing  mne  to  tell  us  what  to  do,  as  soon  as  a  and  b  shall 
have  their  values  assigned  to  Hwm:  fa  instanee,  if  a  be  7, 
and  &  be3,aH-^islO,  a— dis4,  and  ttie  above  i«oduet 
is  10  X  4,  or  40.  Bnt,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  see  in  the 
above  a  sort  of  double  operation :  there  is  inside  each  pair  of 
Iwaokets  something  to  be  done,  while  Hba  results  of  the 
brackets  themsdves  are  eonnected  by  a  ftirther  process.  \* 
is  asked  then,  what  simple  jvocenes  will  supply  the  place  ot 
the  preceding,  so  that  wcAtever  numbers  a  and  b  may  stand 
for,  the  product  of  this  sum  and  difference  may  be  obtained 
friHn  them  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  obtained  by  the  wocess 
of  al^braio  fnuAtpft'eo/ion,  and  {nroves  to  be  a  a  -  bo,  or  h 
multiplied  by  itself,  and  the  result  subtracted  from  a  multi- 
plied by  itself.  In  the  preceding  example,  this  is  7  X  7  — 
3  X  S,  or  49 —  9,  or  40,  as  before.  For  details  of  various 
iqwrations,  see  the  genenl  heads  already  quoted,  and  Biho- 

KIAL  ThXOKBH,  DlTSLOPBHBlfT,  SkUIS. 

The  earliest  treatiBe  on  dgelm  of  whioh  we  can  fix  the 
data  within  two  centuries  is  that  of  INoi^iantus,  an  Alexan- 
drian Greek,  who  Uved  certainly  beftro  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  perhaps  so  eariy  as  the 
middle  of  the  second.  It  is  very  unlike  a  modem  treatise 
on  algebra,  being  entirely  destitute  of  general  symbols,  and 
consisting  altogether  of  a  spedes  of  problems  which  have 
since  received  tne  name  of  Diophantmet  in  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  solve  certain  questions,  the  answers  to  which  shall 
be  whole  numbers  only.  It  is  so  like  the  Hindoo  algebra  in 
its  character,  that  it  is  impouible  to  suppose  die  two  wh(dlv 
unconnected.  Bnt  as  the  Hindoo  algebra  is  of  a  much 
higher  cast  than  that  of  Diophantus,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose,  either  that  Diophuitus  obtained  fivm  the  East  a 
part  of  ttiair  knowledge,  «■  that  the  Hindoos,  setting  out 
with  the  Greek  algebra  only,  msde  oonsidenble  impwvements 
after  the  fifth  century.  A»  the  Hindoo  A^bra  naa  been 
very  much  extdled  by  some,  and  more  than  proportionaUy 
cried  down  by  others,  we  quote  from  Delambie,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished among  the  latter.  '  The  Hindoos  had  algebra  of 
the  first  and  second  degrees ;  they  knew  how  to  sdve  inde- 
terminate problems ;  and  they  made  these  acquisitims 
themselves;  they  are  also  the  authors  of  the  system  of 
arithmetic  now  universally  recdved  by  us." — Hietoire  de 
LAetronantie  Ancierme,  vol.  i.,  p.  556.  To  these  we  might 
add  many  minor  points,  and  also  that,  in  the  solution  of  m- 
determinate  equations  of  the  secmd  degree,  they  had  made 
as  much  profrress  as  ever  was  made  in  Europe  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  must  refer  those 
readers  who  ate  curious  upon  tms  suUeet  to  the  preface 
of  Mr.  Colebrook'g  translation  of  die  Bfja  Qamta,  and  to 
the  history  of  algebra  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Hutton'a 
Mathematical  TVaete. 

The  Persians  and  Arabs  confessedly  derived  their  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  from  the  Hindoos.  We  do  not,  bow- 
ever,  find  that  they  proceeded  as  &r  as  their  masters :  for 
the  Arabic  treatises,  so  far  as  we  know,  contain  only  the 
solution  of  equations  of  the  first  and  second  d^ree,  and  tiieir 
application  to  various  arithmetical  questions,  exeluding  all 
mention  of  indeterminate  equations. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  treatise  of  Mohammed  Ben  Musa, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Al  Mamun.  that  the 
science  was  introduced  into  Europe.  A  complete  and  able 
translatbn  this  work,  by  Dr.  Rosen,  with  the  original 
Arabic,  was  published  in  1831,  by  the  Oriental  Transhttum 
Fund. 

Thus  much  of  the  science  was  intinduced  into  Europe,  or 
rather  into  Italy  only,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  b^  Leonardo  Bonacci  of  Pisa.  Algebra  lay  dormaut 
in  Italy,  without  receiving  any  material  improvement,  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  introduced 
into  Goraany,  France,  and  England,  nearly  about  the  same 
time  by  Stifelius,  Peletarius,  and  Robert  Recorde,  respec- 
tively. The  Hindoos,  instead  of  using  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  designated  various  unknown  quantities  by  the 
names  of  different  colours;  the  Persians  and  Arabs  em- 
ployed the  word  answering  to  '  thing'  in  their  language  for  the 
unknown  quantity,  and  the  Italians  ad^tedthe  wtxcd  'cosa' 
for  the  same  purpose :  hence  algebra  came  to  be  called  the 
Re^ota  de  la  Com  in  Italy,  and  the  CoesUu  Art  in  England. 
It  18  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  no  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  Vieta.  were  letters  used  to  tngnify  anything  but 
quantities  sought^  these  given  behig'  luways  certain  num- 
bers, and  never  arbitrary  representations  of  numbws  in 
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smnL  Hanoe  die  simple  word  *  <Mi^>'  or  wAj  ftUmnar 
non  of  U»  vftB  Bufficient  ibr  their  purpose. 

While  algebm  wtia  being  introduced  into  the  Tarious 
oountries  of  Europe,  the  Italians  began  to  make  the  first 
steps  tovarda  its  improvement  The  suutiim  q£  an  eauadon 
<^  the  third  degree  was  disoovered  by  Cabdam  ai^  Tar- 
taolia;  thatof  the  fourth  by  Fbrrari  ;  while  varioasother 
discoveries  were  made  by  Bohbblli  and  Madrolico. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  several  lives  of  tbeae 
matbemadoians.  Vikta,  a  Frenchman,  who  died  in  1608, 
made  the  grand  improvement  <^  tuing  letters  to  stand  for 
known  as  well  as  unknown  quantitiea,  and  with  the  ad- 
ditional power  derived  ftom  this.im|Hrovement,  laid  the  first 
steps  the  Renenl  theory  at  equatuniB.  In  Bngland,  H  a»> 
ftioT,  who  £iad  in  1621t  eariiea  im  and  extended  the  die* 
eoveries  of  Vieta ;  and  from  the  time  Oie  two  latter  we 
must  date  the  modem  foxra  of  the  science. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  even  to  name  the  exowA  (tf 
discoverers  who  have  extended  this  branch  of  pure  mathe- 
matics since  the  time  (tf  Vieta.  We  mast  refiar  to  the  work 
of  Hutton  already  cited,  to  Bonnycastle's  translation  of 
Bossut's  Histoire  des  hfathimatiquet,  or  to  the  oriKinal  work 
itsdf :  to  the  preface  of  the  mathematical  part  of  ue  French 
EocyclopBodia;  or  to  thehistwies  of  M<mtuela  and-Cossali. 
The  first  andseomd  are  the  meet  likely  to  ftU  in  the  way  of 
the  English  reader. 

The  only  necessary  jureliminary  to  the  study  algebra  is 
a  good  knowledf^  of  the  four  rules  of  siithmetio,  and  of 
oommon  and  deomal  fractions.  Without  so  much  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  any  work  with  profit;  and  in  the  want  of  it 
we  must  look  for  the  reason  why  the  seienoe  appears  repul- 
sively dry  to  most  persons.  On  this  sutgeet,  we  refer  the 
ktudent  to  some  remarks  in  page  69  of  the  treatise  on  the 
Stwbf  qfJfathematics  published  by  the  Socie^. 

ALGEBRAIC.  An  expression  is  said  to  be  algebraic, 
as  distinguished  from  tranteendentalt  when  its  number  of 
terms  is  finite,  and  when  each  term  contains  only  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  extraction  of  roots, 
the  exponents  of  which  are  given.  Thus  all  infinite  aeries, 
as  well  as  expressions  oontaioing 

X,  0*.  sin  :r,  cos  a:,  Sec, 
tliough  used  in  algebra,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  are 
improperly  said  to  be  not  algebraic,  hut  tran»ceHdent<d. 
Similarly,  a  curve  is  said  to  be  algebraie  when  its  equatitm 
(see  Curtb)  contains  no  transcendental  quantities. 

ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  A  name  given  to  the 
•pplicatiim  of  algebra  to  the  solution  of  geometrical  ]m>- 
nems.  For  the  principal  points  <tf  interest  connected  with 
it,  see  Abscissa,  Ordinate.  Co-ORDiHAtBS,  CtntVE,  Cur- 
TATORB,  Equation,  Tanoknt. 

ALGECIRAS,  a  maritime  city  of  Spain,  on  the  westmi 
ude  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar,  which  is  about  seven  miles 
across,  but  the  distance  by  land  from  the  fcurtress  is  seven- 
teen miles.  It  contains  an  aqueduct,  a  dock-yard,  and  a 
eitadel  nearly  in  ruins.  One  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  commerce  is  the  coal  found  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. n»«re  have  been  found  here  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions and  other  antiquities.  Fi^ulation  9900.  36°  8' 
N.  lat.,  5°  36'  W.  long.  Al-Gedraa  is  an  Arabio  name, 
and  signifies  *  the  Island.' 

ALGECIRAS,  or  ALJEZIREH.  '  the  Island,'  is  the 
Arabie  name  ti  the  ancient  Mbsopotamia. 

ALGHERO  or  ALGERI.  a  town  on  tiw  vest  coast  itf 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  40°  28'  north  lat.,  and  8^  21' east 
Img.,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Sas&ari. 

The  town  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and,  in  13}3,  surrendered  to  the  Aragonese.  The 
citizens  very  soon  revolted  and  overcame  their  conquerors, 
but  were  reduced  to  obedience  in  1 355,  when  the  Sardinian 
and  Genoese  inhabitants  were  expelled  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  their  places  supplied  with  Catalans.  Alghero  was 
made  a  bishop's  see  in  1 503,  and  five  years  after  was  for- 
tified. It  became  a  very  favourite  residence  of  Cbaries  V.  of 
Spain,  who,  fellowing  a  custom  thok  {mvalent,  gave  to  it 
the  title  of '  meet  faithful.' 

The  town  stands  on  the  slu>re,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  on  a  low  cocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a 
sandy  beach.  It  is  surrounded  by  stout  walls,  flanked  with 
bastions  and  towers.  The  streets  an  nanow.  but  well  paved 
and  cleanly.  There  are  two  entrances  thimi^  gates,  one 
at  the  mole  or  lai^g  place  on  the  nttth,  and  the  otiwr  at 
he  rarehn  in  the  laM  front 

Alghero  contains  twelve  ehoidkaa  and  convents,  besides  a 


mcian  eatindnl.  Hie  Mshop  ii  ntfitagan  ts  tiie 
csSasMil  The  town  also  contains  several  pnbUe  sshooh, 
the  students  in  whkdt  iire  carried  throng  a  course  of  ^flo> 
sophical  instruction.  There  are  some  foimtains  ttf  pan 
water  outside  the  town,  but  within,  the  inhabitants  obtain 
their  supply  this  most  necessary  article  by  means  of 
cisterns. 

The  country  round  is  well  cultivated  and  has  a  pleasing 
appearance.  It  produces  abundance  of  wine  of  good  quslity, 
as  well  as  butter,  cheese,  vegetables,  and  firuits.  TobaoM 
has  of  late  years  become  a  profitable  object  of  oultivitim. 
The  exports  from  the  town  consist  of  wine,  tobacco,  wool, 
skins,  rags,  anchovies,  coral,  and  bones,  which  latter  article 
is  much  m  demand  by  the  sugar  refiners  Marseilles,  who 
nse  animal  charcoal  in  large  quantitiea.  The  ocn»l  obtained 
BtUtispartof  theeoast  is  the  most  highly  cstesKed  of  any 
in  the  Mediterranean  sea  fiir  its  quality. 

Hie  town  stands  in  a  specious  bay,  fbrmed  on  the  north 
by  the  south  point  of  Cape  Cacda,  and  on  the  south  1^  O^ie 
Marargifl,  The  anchorage  within  is  good.  The  town  omh 
tains  6700  inhabitants.  [Smyth's  SAe<cA  (tf  th$  pnsait 
State     Sar(Mma ;  Malham'e  Nawxl  GasetUer  '] 

ALGIERS,  the  Rboenct  of,  one  of  the  Barbuy  States, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  by  the 
:  Empire  of  Morocco  on  the  west,  the  greet  d^ert  of  Sahara 
on  toe  south,  and  by  the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  nortii. 
Its  greatest  length  mm  the  river  Zayne  on  the  Tunis  fhin- 
tier  to  Twunt  on  the  western  frontier,  at  the  feot  of  the 
mountaina  of  Trara,  40  miles  east  ctfthe  Mullmah  River, 
is  about  600  miles ;  its  breadth  cannot  be  stated  with  pie- 
dsion.  as  the  otmfines  between  its  dependencies  south  of 
the  great  Atlas  chain,  and  the  roving  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara,  are  not  determinate.    We  know,  iumever,  tiiat  the 
sway  of  Algiers  extends  at  least  as  fisr  south  as  tiie  Wad- 
adjedee  River,  about  200  miles'  distance  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  capital.    Reckoned  tiom  other  ptrinta  the  breadth 
is  much  less.  The  territories     the  r^ncy  are  divided  into 
four  governments,  namely,  1.  Al  Jezira,or  Algims  properly 
so  called ;  2.  Titteri,  to  the  south  of  it^  3.  Constentina,  or 
Costantina,  to  the  east ;  4.  Mascara  or  Tlemsen,  to  the  west. 
The  three  last  provinces  are  each  ruled  by  a  Bey,  who  was 
appointed  by  and  dependent  upon  the  Dey  or  Pacha  tst 
Algiers,  till  the  late  French  occupation  of  the  capital. 
Many  tribes,  however,  live  scettered  about  the  oountiy,  who 
eittier  have  sdways  refrised  to  acknowlet^  the  successive 
rulers  of  the  eoast  and  capital,  or  whose  saqeetion  is  merriy 
nominal,  and  confined  to  the  parent  d  an  annual  ttibate. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  aecnraey  the  p^ulation 
of  the  wnde  country,  but,  judging  by  i^ipnnamation*  it 
cannot  be  lees  (ban  2.000,000. 

The  chain  of  the  Atlas  runs  timmgh  the  whole  length 
of  the  Regency,  and  ite  various  ridges,  with  the  inter- 
vening valleys,  occupy  the  .  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
A  central  ridge,  or  succession  ridges,  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Tel  or  country  fit  for  tillage,  and  the  Sahara, 
and  divides  the  waters  that  run  into  the  Mediterranean 
fVom  those  that  flow  southward,  and  lose  themselves  in  the 
marshy  lakes  of  the  interior,  the  Shott  and  the  Melgigg. 
This  ridge  begins  witii  the  mountains  south  of  the  town 
of  Hemsen  on  the  borders  of  Marocoo,  then  runs  in  a  north- 
east direction  to  Mount  Wannashrees,  the  Mons  Zalacun 
of  Ptolemy,  a  huge  rug«ed  mountain  generallv  covered 
with  snow,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  landmarks  of  the 
oount^  south-west  of  Algiers.  It  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  about  sixto_milc5  south. 
fVom  Cape  Tennes.  To  the  eastward  of  the  WannashreeE^ 
in  the  province  of  Titteri,  are  other  high  summite  called 
Titteri- Dosh  and  Jebel  Deera ;  and  farther  to  the  N.E.,  on 
the  borders  of  Costantina,  is  Mount  Juijura,  perhaps  the 
Mons  Ferratus  of  the  ancients,  which  is  as  conspicuous  in 
the  eastern  province  as  Wannashrees  is  in  tiie  western. 
The  Jurjura  is  seen  fhim  the  coast  about  Bujeiab,  and  is 
always  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  The  Jurjura  seems 
to  belong  more  properly  to  the  little  Atlas  chain.  From 
this  point  the  central  group  of  the  Adas,  which  from 
the  borders  of  Morocco  runs  so  &r  neariy  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  assumes  a  south-eastern  or  inland  direction, 
fbrming  the  high  ridges  called  Wanongah  and  I-aite, 
whksh  are  succeeded  larther  to  the  east,  but  more  in  a 
mrallel  line  with  the  sea-coast,  by  those  of  the  Welled 
Selim,  Mustewah.  Auress,  and  Tipasa,  the  last  continuing 
the  chain  into  the  territory  of  Tunis  east  of  the  M^erdan 
River,  between  85"  and  36°  latita^^^^ei|^  n  lower 
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ridge,  or  eontinuation  of  ridges,  knont  to  geogmphen  hj 
the  name  of  little  or  Ifaritime  Atlaa,  rises  nearer  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  SheUiff,  i^hose  bed  divides  it 
from  the  central  chain,  and  running  between  its  northern 
bank  and  the  sea,  forms  the  heights  oalled  Summata, 
Teneah,  and  MBgrouah,  which  divide  the  plain  of  Meti^ja,  in 
Ute  immediate  district  of  Algiers,  from  the  province  of  Titteri, 
and  thence,  after  connecting  itself  with  the  higher  chain  of 
the  Juijura,  detaches  itself  uain,  continuing  direct  east 
through  the  northern  part  or  the  province  of  Costaotina, 
ibrming  the  summits  called  Sgawe  and  Arty  ah,  and  tiience 
runs  into  Tunis  towards  Bizerta.  Numerous  pnQections 
from  this  chain  run  into  the  sea,  and  form  the  abrupt  pro- 
nontories  called  by  the  Mediterranean  aaHors  CaM  Csr- 
hme.  Cape  Jiljili,  Cape  Bougaron,  Cape  Iron  or  Ras  Hadeed, 
C^pe  Rosso,  &c.  The  height  of  the  UtUe  Atlas  to  the  sonth 
cf  the  city  of  Algiers,  pear  the  town  of  Medeyah.  is  from 
1000  to  IdOO  feet  Besides  these  two  divisions  of  the  chain 
Atias,  we  know  that  ihen  are  other,  and  some  very  high, 
summits  a  loog  way  south  in  the  Sahara  ;  but  whether  they 
form  a  contiuuous  ridge,  or  are  merely  detached  groups, 
branclung  from  the  central  chain,  is  not  well  ascertained,  any 
more  than  their  height  or  position.  The  Mounts  Zaggos, 
Sahari,  and  Zekkar,  south  of  the  province  of  Utteri,  and 
between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  35°,  and  the  Mounts  of  the 
Lowaate  fkrther  to  the  south-wesi  in  which  the  Wad- 
ad-jedee  has  its  source,  are  in  the  country  called  by  the 
Moors  Belcd-ol  jerrid,  or  I^and  of  the  Palm-tree,  but  which 
the  Araha  know  only  by  the  general  oame  of  Sahara,  and 
vhieh  can  hardly  be  said  to  oe  sutgect  to  Algiers.  This 
was  the  country  ot  the  Ontuli,  wbish  Strabo  calls  '  a 
MonntainouB  Lcuid.' 

The  principal  river  of  Algiers  is  the  ShelUfT,  which  has  its 
sources  within  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  south  of  the  Wan- 
nashrees  Mountains ;  ttows  N.E.  into  Titteri*  and  alter  re- 
ceiving the  Midroe,  which  comes  from  the  southernmost 
Atlas,  forms  the  Titteri  Giawle  or  Lake,  and  then  runs  north 
until  it  meets  the  little  Atlas  ridge  not  far  from  Medeyah ; 
its  current  then  turns  abruptly  westward  through  the 
province  of  Mascara,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles 
enters  the  sea  below  Cape  Ivy,  or  Jebel  Dis.  During  the 
tuny  season  it  overflows  a  great  tract  of  country,  so  as  to 
interrupt  the  communication  by  land  between  Algiers  and 
Orut.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Yiaser,  to  the  east  tn  Aleiers ; 
die  Zowah.  or  river  of  Btgeiah ;  theWad-el-Kebeer,  Amp- 
lagaof  the  andents,  which  flows  into  Uie  sea  north  of  Costan- 
tina ;  and  the  Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona.  South  of  the  Adas  is 
the  Wad-ad-jedee,  or  *  river  of  the  Kid,'  a  considerable  stream 
wlucb  runs  m>m  west  to  east  for  neariy  200  miles,  and  after 
watering  and  fertilizing  the  country  called  Zaab,  and  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  minor  streams  from  the  central  Atlas,  loses 
itself  in  the  Melgigg,  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 
There  is  another  marsh  of  great  extent  on  the  south-western 
b(»ders  of  Costantina  called  the  Shott  *  It  is  a  large  plain 
or  valley  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  which,  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  salt  or  over- 
flowed with  water.  Several  parts  of  the  Shott  consist  of  a 
4ight  oozy  soil,  which,  after  sudden  rains,  or  the  overflowing 
of  the  adjacent  rivers,  fbrms  quicksands,  to  the  great  dai^er 
d  the  unwary  traveller.'  (Shaw's  Truvela  tn  Barbary.) 
Several  nnaU  streams  from  the  north,  and  a  considerable 
<me  from  the  south,  called  Mailah  or  Shaker,  which  has  its 
source  in  ^  Mount  ZeUar,  and  is  said  to  be  salt,  lose 
themselves  in  the  Shott. 

Tw  climate  of  the  country  north  of  the  Atlas  is 
generally  healthy  and  temperate,  but  when  the  khamsin 
or  south-wind  blows,  the  thermometer  rises  sometimes 
to  100°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even  more;  this,  however,  lasts 
only  from  two  to  five  days.  This  wind  is  dry,  and  although 
depressing,  is  not  otherwise  unhealthy.  It  carries  along 
with  it  a  quantity  of  extremely  ftne  land,  which  penetmtes 
into  the  houses  and  through  every  crevice.  From  April 
to  September  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  east, 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  mosth^  from  the  west. 
The  heavjr  rains  are  in  November  ana  December,  the 
months  of  January  and  February  are  generally  very  line. 
In  April  tiie  fields  are  clothed  in  their  brightest  rerdure. 
From  July  to  October  the  surfece  of  the  country  is  burnt 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  oleander  alone  remains  green. 
Near  the  coast,  however,  the  sea-breeze  cools  the  air  during 
the  day,  and  heavy  dews  frill  at  night.  The  atmosphere  is 
my  pure  and  bnght,  but  is  considered  nnfhvomaUe  to 
^•oas  of  veak  sight  Opfatludmiaiiaeoiiiiiunt&eMe,  as 


veil  as  cutttuoue  diaonkm,  and  vm  olephaiitiiaMi.  owing 

principally  to  the  want  of  deauliness  in  to*  country  people. 
Ko  bad  fevers  or  other  endemic  diseases  are  prevalent 

The  fsitihty  for  which  this  country  was  renowned  in 
ancient  times  still  continues;  in  the  valleys  that  are 
watered  by  streams,  vegetation  is  extremely  luxuriant 
The  mould  is  of  a  very  dark  colour;  in  some  places  it 
is  reddish,  and  impregnated  with  nitre  or  salt,  but  generally 
the  soil  is  muoh  less  sandy  than  in  Tunis  or  Morocco.  The 
country  is  also  more  hilly,  the  springs  are  more  frequent, 
and  the  dews  more  abundant,  than  in  the  adjoining  states. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every  kind, 
and  the  frruit  is  generally  exquisite.  A  species  of  the 
btua  is  Ibund  here,  the  nuit  of  which  is  eaten.  The 
palm  is  indigenous,  but  the  best  dates  come  from  the 
other  side  the  AUas.  Few  timber  trees  are  to  be  seen 
except  a  species  of  oak,  the  yuereut  baSt^a,  whidt  bears 
a  v^  nutritive  Und  of  acorn.  The  mountains  near 
Bujeiui  used  to  sap^y  the  dock  of  Algiers  with  timber. 
There  are  many  spedes  of  the  cypress  and  chestnut 
trees.  There  are  also.very  extensive  plantations  of  netsri  or 
white  roses ;  these  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
BuK^,  and  yield  the  essence  known  hy  the  name  of 
attar  of  roses.  The  sugap-cane  grows  in  this  country ; 
a  spedes  of  it  called  Sdeymaa  rises  to  a  great  height, 
and  gives  more  sugar  than  any  other  spedes  known. 
The  tndigq/era  glauca  thrives  also.  The  grain  sown  is 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  com.  millet,  doura,  and  also  rice. 

The  cows  of  Barbary  are  small,  give  but  little  milk,  and 
generally  lose  it  altt^hOT  widi  the  km  of  the  calf.  Al- 
giers and  Morocco  are  the  original  countries  of  the  Merino 
sheep.  Goats  are  very  numerous,  and  suppty  the  people 
with  milk.  Horses  are  proverbially  excellent ;  the  asses  are 
uncommonly  fine  and  much  used  for  ridine ;  the  country 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  the  young  ones.  Tneir  mules  are 
exceUent  The  camel  is  considered  superior  to  that  of 
Asia,  and  good  cheese  is  made  of  its  milk.  The  interior 
of  the  country  abounds  with  wild  boars,  porcupines,  ante- 
lopes, and  all  sorts  of  game.  In  the  fastnesses  the 
Atlas  are  panthers  and  leopards,  hut  no  tigers ;  the  lion 
still  maintains  the  character  of  its  Numidian  progenitor 
for  superior  strength,  fierceness,  and  also,  at  least  accord- 
ing to  Arab  report,  for  its  occasional  forbearance  and 
generoaity.  In  the  desert  of  Angad  on  the  borders  ot 
MoTocoo  are  large  flocks  of  ostriches.  The  country  is  in- 
fested by  various  TeniHnous  reptiles  and  insects,  wwcially 
scorpions  of  large  size,  whose  bite  is  dangenms.  There  are 
also  serpents  of  the  boa  kind.  The  locusts  ptnr  o<xasional 
visits,  when  they  destroy  the  harvest  of  whole  districts  in  a 
few  days ;  the  tribes  south  of  the  Atlas  eat  them. 

The  races  that  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers  may  be 
reckoned  seven  in  number-  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  Arabs. 
Moors,  Turks,  Cooloolis,  Jews,  and  negroes  from  Soudan. 
One  half  of  the  whole  population  consists  of  Kabyles,  the 
aborigines  of  the  land :  although  somewhat  mixed  with 
the  various  nations  that  have  successively  conquered  the 
country,  they  still  retain  much  of  their  Numidian  character 
and  habits.  The  name  of  Berber*  is  of  uncertain  origin, 
and  they  themselves  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  they  call 
themselves  Mazigh  or  Amazirgh,  which  name  was  kiiovn 
to  the  old  geographers  and  historians.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  calls  the  island  on  which  the  liffbt-faouse  of  Algiers 
is  built,  insula  Mazucana.  The  oldest  Arabian  wnters 
call  the  town  of  Algiers  JezxTa  Bent  Mazighanan,  the  island 
of  the  Sons  of  Mazigh.  The  Mazigh  race  is  believed  to 
have  extended  at  one  time  all  over  North  Africa,  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  to  the  Canary  Islands:  they  spoke  one 
common  language,  of  which  the  Showiah  and  the  Shillah 
of  the  Berbers  are  dialects,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the 
Guancboa  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  probably  also  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert. 
The  Moors  call  the  Berbers  *  Kabyles,'  from  Kabileah,  t.  e., 
clan,  but  they  often  give  this  appellation  indifferently  to  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whether  Berbers  or  Arabs,  although 
two  very  distinct  people,  because  both  are  fiving  in  dans.  The 
Kabyles  inhabit  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  country, 
both  along  the  great  and  the  litUe  Atlas  ehuns,  while  the 
Arabs  occupy  the  intermediate  plains.  The  clans  of  the 
fbrmer  assume  before  their  names  the  Arabic  prefix  Bern, 
as  Beni-Mozab,  whilst  many  of  the  Arab  tribes  scattered 
about  the  country  of  Algiers  use  that  of  Welled,  which 
means  the  same,  such  as  Welled-Helfa,  the  children  of 
Hdfc.  Th.  K*yl«  l™  fa  vffl^@lf5^<j^. 
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tebtMng  chiefly  (tf  hnts  «)ueh  thenr  call  gurhu,  made  of 
mud  and  looae  stones,  oorered  with  Drandus  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  thatched  mttx  turf  or  straw.  The  Arahs  generally 
live  under  tents,  in  camps,  which  are  called  dowm:  The 
Kabyles  who  live  on  the  little  Atlas  and  near  the  coast  un- 
derstand Ar^ie,  but  the  tribes  farther  removed  io  the  in- 
terior know  no  language  but  their  own.  More  advanced  in 
agTicuUure  than  the  Arabs  or  Moors,  they  understand  the 
method  of  irrigation ;  *  we  have  seen,'  says  Captain  Rozet, 
'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belida,  orchards  and  fields  as 
neatly  arranged  and  as  carefully  cultivated  as  those  of 
France.  The  Kabyles  work  the  mines  of  their  mountains, 
and  extract  iron,  copper,  and  lead ;  it  is  said,  even  gold  and 
silver :  their  arms  are  frequently  decorated  with  silver 
plates  very  well  wrought,  and  they  make  a  spurious  coin 
of  silvered  copper.  Thc^  make  giuut  ploughs,  and 
many  coarse  ntensSs.  which  they  sell  to  the  Arabs  and 
Moors,  know  how  to  temper  steel,  and  make  also  sabres 
and  knives  of  a  tolerable  quality.  They  mano&eture  gun- 
powder for  their  own  use,  and  much  better  than  that  which 
IS  made  at  Algiers,  but  th^  never  sell  any  of  it  The  Ka- 
byles are  very  eager  after  European  guns ;  they  offered  me 
as  much  as  uie  Tuue  of  two  hundred  franca  for  mine.  Their 
women  weave  common  woollen  and  linen  stuffs  for  the  use 
of  the  family.  They  do  not  bake  bread,  but  they  crush  the 
grain  between  two  stones,  make  a  paste  of  the  flour  with 
water,  and  bake  it  under  the  ashes,  or  fi^  it  with  oil.  The 
olive  is  their  chief  produce,  but  the  oil  they  make  is  very 
sour,  probably  because  they  allow  the  fhiit  to  ferment  before 
they  press  it  They  carry  great  quantities  of  it  in  skins  to 
the  Algiers  market.  They  make  a  kind  of  soap  with  oil  and 
soda.  The  Kabyles  grow  pears,  apples,  apricots,  peaches, 
and  grapes,  in  all  tbe  chain  of  the  little  Atlas.  They 
gather  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  wax,  which  they 
bring  to  Algiers ;  with  poultry,  dates  from  the  other  aide  of 
the  AUas,  lion  and  pantner  skins,  and  monkeys.  The  tribes 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  the  plain,  or  in  the  great  valleys, 
have  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Tney  have  no 
camels,  this  animal  not  being  suited  to  mountainous  regions, 
but  they  have  excellent  asses  and  mules  which  they  never  sell. 
The  Kabyles  are  a  middle-sized  race,  of  spore  habit  of  body, 
but  robust  and  well  made,  and  even  elegant  in  their  forms. 
Their  complexion  is  generally  dark,  but  seldom  swarthy. 
Their  heads  are  more  round,  and  their  features  shorter,  than 
those  of  the  Arabs ;  they  have  not  the  fine  aquiline  noses  so 
common  among  the  latter ;  the  expression  of  their  countenance 
is  intelligent,  but  somewhat  sinister  and  ferocious.  The  fur- 
niture of  their  huts  is  very  simple ;  a  few  sheep-skins  or  mats 
spread  on  the  ground  or  on  a  wooden  platform  in  a  comer, 
serve  them  as  wds ;  their  Ayftsr,  whbh  resemble  in  shape  the 

n'  1  of  the  highlanders,  and  tbeur  boomooKt  or  cloaks  with 
s,  which  constitute  their  dress  by  day,  serve  them  as 
blankets  at  night ;  a  few  baskets,  earuien  dishes,  pots,  and 
jars,  for  their  milk  and  honey ;  they  keep  their  grain  and 
fruit  in  large  made  of  clay  bakiod  in  the  sun,  or  bury 
them  in  holes  under  ground.  In  almost  every  hut  of  the 
Beni-Sala  we  found  a  Koran,  which  the  inhabitants  had 
left  on  running  away.  The  women  wear  the  hyke  like  the 
men,  with  a  close  short-sleeved  tunic  underneath ;  they  do 
not  veil  their  faces  like  those  of  the  Arahs  and  Moors ;  they 
let  their  hair  fall  on  their  shoulders ;  they  wear  lai^  ear- 
rings, paint  their  arms  and  legs  in  various  devices,  and  their 
noils  and  the  palms  of  their  Hands  with  henn£  or  vegetable 
red.'  The  short  account  of  the  Berbers  of  Morocco,  and 
their  appearance  and  lan^age.  ^venby  Lieutenant  Wash- 
ington in  his  *  Gflograpbical  Noface'  of  thatempire,  inserted 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  <ff  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phieai  Society  qf  London,  agrees  with  most  oif  the  above 
particulars  of.  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  and  serves  to 
strengthen  the  supposition  that  they  are  all  of  a  kindred 
race.  Each  tribe  of  the  Kabyles  has  a  sheik  or  chief, 
like  those  of  the  Arahs ;  there  are  also  families  tiS  rank 
among  them.  Each  tribe  has  its  Morabut,  who  is  a 
sort  of  oracle:  these  men  are  considered  holy,  and  ore 
allowed  every  liberty.  They  accompany  the  tribes  to  war, 
and  exercise  great  mfluence  over  them.  The  Kabyles,  es- 
pecially those  remote  from  Algiers,  have  never  submittal  to 
either  Arabs  or  Turks ;  they  pay  no  regular  tribute,  but  tbe 
I)ey  used  to  send  parties  of  janizaries  to  seize  their  cattle, 
or  kidnap  several  heads  of  families,  for  whom  he  made  them 
pay  a  heavy  ransom.  The  Kabyles  in  their  mountains  are  in- 
hospitable, and  diflhrent  in  tfaia  respect  from  the  Arabs:  they 
are  ci^ri&nu^nd  ftulhleM,  like  their  Nnmidian  anoestors, 


very  cruel  to  their  enemies,  and  seem  to  delight  in  torment- 
ing their  unfbrtunate  prisoners,  whom  even  the  women  have 
been  known  to  join  in  torturing.  They  are  Mohammedans, 
and  practise  drcumciaion,  but  never  frequent  the  mosques 
of  the  Moors.  Those  who  li\'e  at  or  come  to  Algiers  have 
a  separate  place  of  meeting  for  themselves.  Their  religion 
seems,  however,  very  superficial,  and  mixed  with  supersti- 
tious practices. 

The  Arabs  who  encamp  in  the  plains  are  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Bedoweens,  and  indeed  the  latter  appella- 
tion is  often  given  indiscriminately  to  the  Kabyles  also  by 
the  people  of  the  towns  on  tbe  coast.  These  Arab  tribes 
are  the  remains  of  the  various  great  immigrations  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  east,  aud  have  kept  themselves  dis- 
tinct from  the  oAer  races  around  them.  They  resemble  in 
their  appearance  and  habit  tiieir  Asiatic  ancestors,  of  whoa 
they  boast  They  often  move  their  camps  in  quest  of  water, 
or  fresh  posture  for  their  flocks.  They  speak  the  Kueish  or 
eastern  Aiabio  with  more  or  less  pun^ ;  are  strictly  obser* 
vant  of  the  Koran,  are  governed  by  their  elders  or  sheiks, 
and  are  all  tributary  to  the  bey  of  their  respective  pro- 
vince. When  dissatisfied  with  the  Turks,  they  often  move 
their  camp  in  the  night,  and  withdraw  with  thei^  cattle  into 
another  state,  or  plunge  into  the  Desert  Not  many 
years  since,  the  wide  plains  of  Bona  and  Costantina  were 
all  on  a  sudden  left  solitary,  the  Arabs  having  withdrawn 
across  Uie  frontier  into  the  state  of  Tunis.  Some  of  the  Arabs 
are  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  have  villages  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  towns,  hut  they  are  very  careless  in  tlieir 
agriculture,  and  will,  when  dissatisfied,  abandon  their  huts 
and  remove  to  another  district  The  Arabs  are  strict  in  thar 
conjugal  duties,  and  differ  in  this  from  the  Kabvles,  among 
whom  the  marrii^  bond  is  held  very  loose.  In  their  pre- 
datory habits,  theur  frugal  diet,  their  fimdness  for  music, 
and  ^ny-tellers,  the  Arabs  resemble  the  rest  ctf  their 
brethren  scattered  over  Asia  and  Africa.  The  women  are 
generally  spare,  swarthy,  end  ill-favoured. 

The  name  of  Moors  has  been  used  in  Europe  in  a  genenl 
sense,  meaning  tbe  African  Arabs ;  but  the  present  Moon 
of  Barbary  are  become  a  people  ^stioct  from  the  original 
Arabian  conquerors,  as  well  as  from  the  actual  nomade 
Arabs,  who  live  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Moors 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  the 
districts  immediately  around :  they  are  a  very  mixed  race, 
sprung  from  the  various  nations  who  have  successively 
occupied  the  country ;  the  Arabian  stock,  however,  which 
was  engrafted  on  the  population  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  Mussulman  conquest  may  be  supposed  to  pre- 
dominate. Their  number  was  much  swelled  by  the  Moots 
who  were  driven  away  ftom  Spain.  They  are  not  ao 
swarthy  as  tile  Bedoweens;  the  men  woo  are  much 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  acquire  a  very  dark  com* 
plexion,  but  their  women  and  children  are  as  dear  as 
those  of  Europe,  and  often  very  handsome.  Fatness  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  female  beauty  among  the  Moors, 
and  great  pains  are  taken  by  mothers  and  nurses  in  order 
that  their  girls  may  attain  this  desideratum.  The  Moors 
are  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  Arabs  or  the 
Kabyles;  they  are  used  to  the  comforts  of  towns,  many  of 
them  are  wealthy,  and  fond  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  But 
their  moral  character  stands  very  low.  They  have  all 
the  vices  of  the  Arabs  without  their  virtues,  and  the 
fierce,  brutal  passions  of  the  Turks  without  their  bravery. 
They  are  lazy,  sullen,  vindictive,  and  crueL  Lasciviousness 
and  unnatural  lust  are  common  vices  among  them  as  among 
the  Turks.  Having  been  for  ages  accustomed  to  tremble 
befbre  the  military  despotism  of  the  Ottomans,  the  Moors  are 
pusillanimous,  servile,  and  treacherous.  They  ore  not  defi- 
cient in  intelligence ;  all  the  boys  frequent  the  schools, 
where  they  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at  a 
trifling  cost ;  elementary  instruction  having  been  established 
at  Algiers  for  ages  past  on  a  method  somewhat  resembling 
the  JUncBsterian.  The  Moors  speak  the  Moghrebin  or 
western  dialect  of  the  Arabian  language. 

The  Turks,  who  for  more  than  three  centuries  have  been 
the  rulers  of  Algiers,  formed  a  militia  which  seldom 
amounted  to  ten  thousand;  and  thoughit  was  at  last  reduced 
to  five  thousand,  even  this  small  body  kept  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  perfect  submission.  They  were  nominally,  at  lea^ 
under  the  orders  of  the  Sultan,  as  lord  high  sovereign  of  the 
country.  The  Dey  was  selected  from  among  their  own  body. 
Eveiy  othw  year  fresh  recruits  frmi  the  I^Mant,  lawleta 
eharaeteri  from  Conataitfj^j^  g^l@i<@k@4JW™"i 
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fierce  Amattts  from  Albania,  came  to  All  up  the  vaeancies. 
Christian  renegades  were  occasionally  admitted  among  them. 
Init  Moors  or  Arabs  never.  The  main  body  of  the  Turks 
was  stationed  at  Algiers,  but  detachments  irere  sent  as 
garrisons  to  the  various  towns  of  the  provinces.  In  case 
of  attack  from  other  powers,  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Kahyles 
served  as  auxUiaries  under  the  orders  of  the  Turks.  The 
janissaries,  as  the  Turkish  militia  were  called,  were  well 
paid,  and  thmi  pay  omtpiued  for  life*  even  after  tb^ 
retired  from  the  serrice.  Th^  eiyf^ed  great  privileges, 
ud  any  insult  ollbred  to  them  ay  the  natives  wu  puniuied 
with  deatib ;  indeed  they  generally  took  the  law  into  uieir  own 
hands  and  inflicted  summary  puBiahment.  They  were  not 
subject  to  the  common  tribunals  for  any  offence,  but  w«e 
tried  before  their  own  court,  and  ponished  privately  by 
their  Aga.  As  the  Turks  had  no  women  of  their  nation, 
they  married  either  Moorish  women  or  Christian  slaves;  the 
oflbpring  of  these  marriages,  calW  Kooloolis,  constitute  a 
eonsideiable  ^oportiori  of  the  population  of  Algiers  and  the 
other  towns,  Tteir  number  is  reckoned  by  Mr.  Graberg,  the 
Swedish  consul,  at  1 7,000  in  the  city  of  Algiers  alone.  Some 
the  Kooloolis  entered  tiie  militia,  others  were  employed 
in  various  offices  under  government ;  many  are  possessed  of 
property,  which  their  fathers  or  themselves  have  acquired, 
especially  by  htdding  shsrea  in  the  privRteers,  for  this  was  a 
profitable  speeulatiitti  of  the  INizfci.  They  are  goierally 
good-lookinv,  and  hare  olear  oemjiaaaoa  like  their  Turiaui 
parents.  AU  H»  above  raoei,  being  Mohanmltodans,  are 
polwamists. 

liae  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  to  Algiers  on  being 
driven  away  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  at  the  same  time  as 
tbe  Moors.  They  are  reckoned  to  be  between  40,000  and 
30,000,  living  in  the  principal  towns,  chiefly  on  the  coast. 
ThCT  are,  as  every  where  else,  brokers,  agents,  jobbers, 
retaUers,  hawkers,  and  some  of  them  are  merchants  and 
bankers.  Despised  and  ill-used  by  the  Turks,  they  were 
still  necessary  to  them  in  aU  money  transactions,  in  all  ma- 
xMine  speculations,  and  in  ikeax  fiiumcial  operations*  They 
exercised  by  this  means  oonnderable  influenoe  en  the 
memben  of  the  govenuuent.  Hany  of  Hum  grew  rich, 
thongh  in  oontinwd  diead  of  losing  both  their  pn^rty  and 
tbeirlrns. 


:ht  from  Soudan  by  the 
tedoweens  of  the  Pesert 


The  negroes  are  slaves  bioi 
caravans  or  kidnajqwd  by  the 
Between  4000  and  SOoO  were  brought  every  year  into  the 
territories  of  Algiers,  one  half  of  whom  were  taken  to  the 
capital,  where  they  were  exposed  in  the  bazaar,  and  sold 
partly  to  wealthy  Moors  or  Turks,  and  partly  to  speculators 
who  exported  them  by  sea  to  the  Levant.  The  blacks  in 
the  service  of  private  individuala  at  Algiers  are  generally 
treated  with  consideimble  mildness;  uiey  are.  in  &ct 
household  servants. 

Hie  tenitcxT  of  Algien  inclades  Uie  several  divisions  cf 
aneimt  Nnmidia,  both  of  the  Massyli  and  of  the  MasstBsyU. 
the  kinffdnns  <^  Massinissa  and  his  rival  Syphax,  and 
aftenruos  of  Jngnrtha  It  also  includes  part « the  Hau- 
ritanian  kingdoms  of  Boocbus  and  of  Juba.  It  was 
conquered  successively  by  the  Romans,  the  Vandals, 
tbe  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  lastly  by  the  Arabs,  who  in- 
vaded Ntntii  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  established  Islamism.  FeMinand  the  Catholic, 
after  driving  the  Moors  from  Spain,  sent  an  expedition 
to  Africa  under  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Peoro  Na- 
varro, which  took  possesaicm,  in  1509,  of  Oran  and  Marsa 
d  Kebir,  and  of  Bujeiab  in  the  foUowing  year.  They  also 
took  possession  of  the  island  before  Algiers,  and  built  a  foil 
there.  The  Moots  of  Algiers,  who  were  under  a  chief  called 
Selim  Butemi,  called  to  their  asaifltance  the  Turkish  cor- 
sair,  Homsh,  who  had  made  himself  fkmous  l>y  his  exploits 
in  Uw  Levant  seas.  Horush  landed  at  Jiljili  in  1516,  and 
soon  alter  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  ooncot  with  the  Moors, 
and  re-conquered  part  of  the  country.  Having  rid  him- 
self of  Selim  Eutemi  by  violence,  he  remained  master  of  Al- 
gvm,  where  he  ruled  tyrannically.  He  afterwards  marched 
westward  and  took  Tlemsan,  but  being  attacked  both  by 
the  Spaniards  from  Oran,  and  by  the  Moors  who  revolted 
against  him  on  account  of  his  cruelties  and  extortions,  he 
put  himself  in  march  with  his  Turks  to  regain  Algiers,  but 
being  overtaken  and  surrounded  near  the  river  Mailab,  not 
far  from  Oran,  he  died  fighting,  in  151S,  Horush,  when 
eroizing  in  the  Levant,  was  caUed  &miliarly  by  hia  crews, 
Baba  Horush,  or  '  Father  Hwush,'  which  the  European 
snksB  enmpted  into  Barbanww.  His  bradwr*  Khair-ed- 
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din,  to  whom  he  had  left  hia  ships,  succeeded  him  iti  the 
dominion  of  Algiers,  and  to  secure  his  authority,  put 
himself,  in  1519.  under  the  allegiance  of  tbe  Sultan  of 
the  Ottomans,  Selim  I.>  who  appointed  him  Pacha  and  Re- 
gent (^Algiers,  and  sent  him  a  body  of  janissaries.  Kh  air- 
ed-din  took  from  the  Spaniards  the  island  before  Algiers, 
which  be  joined  by  a  pier  to  the  main  land  in  1530,  thus 
forming  a  safe  hubour.  He  manned  a  large  fleet  with 
which  he  swept  the  Mediterranean,  striking  terror  among 
the  Christian  aaikn*  Solyman  I.  called  lum  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  raised  him  to  tbe  rank  cJCapudan  Pacha  or  Great 
Admiral.  Hassan,  a  Sardinian  renwade,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  regency  of  Algiers,  continued  to  scour  the  sea  and 
make  incursions  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Charles  V.,  in  the  pbe- 
nitude  of  his  power,  was  baffled  in  his  attack  upon  Algiers  in 
1S4I.  A  terrible  storm  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  the  army 
was  obliged  to  re-embark  in  the  greatest  oonfiision.  From 
that  epoch  the  Al^ierines  thought  themselves  invincible, 
and  extended  their  piracies  not  only  all  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  also  into  tbe  Atlantic.  They  seized  the 
vessels  of  all  nations  who  did  not  agree  to  pay  them  a 
tribute.  Admiral  Blake  first  taught  the  Algerines  to 
respect  the  flag  of  England.  Louis  XIV.  caused  Algiers 
to  be  bombarded  in  1683  by  Admiral  Duquesne,  whion  led 
toapeaceitttbeMowiiuyBarbrtweett  Ranoe  and  Algiers. 
The  Spaniards,  under  General  O'Reilly,  landed  near  Al 
giers  in  1775,  but  were  obliged  to  re-embark  in  haste  and 
with  kss.  The  Dutch,  after  several  cnnbats  with  tiie  Alge- 
rines, hf  paying  a  sum  of  money,  obtained  respect  for  their 
flag.  So  did  likewise  the  Denes  and  Swedes.  The 
Austrian  and  Russian  flags  were  protected  by  the  special 
interference  of  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  treaties  with  the 
latter.  But  tbe  Italian  states  were  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  the  piracies  of  the  Algerines  and  the  other  Barbery 
powers,  who  not  only  seized  their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but 
made  slaves  of  all  cm  board,  who  were  ei^er  atid  in  the 
market,  or  sent,  chained,  to  the  public  works.  The  precise 
woeh  of  the  b^;inning  of  this  organized,  and  we  may 
umort  odl  it  l^alized,  system  of  piiacy,  for  it  was  rocog> 
nised  by  the  various  treaties  which  the  Christian  powers 
condescended  to  sign,  appears  to  date  bam  the  end  of  the 
Qfteenth  century,  when  the  Spanish  Moors,  driven  out  cf 
Granada  and  Andalusia,  settled  on  difierent  points  of 
the  oppoute  coast  of  Barbary,  and  thence  retaliated  upon 
their  Christian  enemies  by  seizing  their  vessels.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  Knights  of  St  John  in  the  Island  of  Malta, 
whose  profession  was  one  of  constant  warfare  against  Mus- 
sulmans, tended  to  keep  alive  and  to  justify  the  system  of 
indiscriminate  reprisal  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  But  cupi- 
dity was  the  great  incentive,  as  the  produce  of  the  prizes 
and  of  tbe  sUves  was  an  essential  source  of  revenue  le  the 
Algeiine  government,  and  of  profit  to  private  speculators. 
It  was  a  common  saying,  that  Algiers  without  privateoa 
must  ataive.  In  1815  we  iUgerine  power  was  cBenked  in 
its  lawless  exactions  by  the  ships  ai  the  United  States,  which 
took  an  Alg«ine  frigate  and  brig :  the  dey  was  alu  com- 
pelled to  condude  a  treaty  with  the  Americans,  renounoe  all 
tribute,  and  pay  them  60.000  dollars  as  compensation  fbr 
the  ships  that  had  been  plundered.  Lord  Exmouth,  ip  execu- 
tion of  the  determination  taken  by  tiie  congress  of  Vienna, 
put  an  end  to  Christian  slavery  in  1816 ;  but  the  Algerines 
still  claimed  the  right,  as  an  independent  power,  of  declaring 
war  against  any  state  they  chose,  and  of  seizing  ite  merchant 
vessels,  and  releasing  the  crews  or  keeping  them  in  prison 
till  peace  was  agreed  on.  At  last  an  insult  oflered  by  Hus- 
sein Pacha,  the  last  dey,  to  the  French  consul  in  April, 
1827,  induced,  ^e  French  government  to  send  an  expe- 
dttitm  on  a  very  krge  scale  to  take  possession  of  Algiers, 
This  was  effected  in  June,  1830.  Algiers  capitnlMted  to  Ge- 
neral Bourmont,  the  dey  abdicated  ud  retired  to  Europe, 
while  the  Erenoh  took  possession  of  the  town,  of  the  fleet, 
and  of  the  treasury,  where  they  found  above  two  millionB 
sterling  in  precious  metals  and  stores.  They  garrisoned 
Algiers,  and  established  a  sort  of  military  ^vemment  under 
the  general  in  chief.  They  hare  also  garrisons  at  Oian  and 
Bona,  but  do  not  possess  any  ground  beyond  the  walls  of 
those  towns.  Their  dominion  south  of  Algiers  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  first  rid^  of  the  little  Atlas.  They  have 
appointed  a  new  bey  of  Titteri,  hut  the  Kahyles  and  thi 
Arabs  are  at  war  with  them  both  in  Utteri  and  MascaTA. 
and  the  bey  of  the  gmt  province  of  Costantina  has  refused 
to  submiL  The  latter  has  aasunted  the  title  of  paola,  and 
seems  to  cmsider  himself  indepradent  jQne  great  advan 
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tage,  homver,  haft  rainltod  from  this  expedition ;  tba  H»> 
diterranean  aea  has  become  free  from  Algerine  privateera 
which  hax  e  been  its  soourge  for  more  than  tnree  centuries. 

The  title  of  dey,  which  in  Turkish  means  '  Uncle,'  was 
not  lately  used  at  Algiers:  the  soTereign  was  styled  pacha 
and  eflendi ;  the  Mo(mi  called  him  Baba, '  Father.'  He  was 
elected  by  the  bashis  or  otfieers  of  the  militia,  aa&embled  in 
dewaun.  or  rather  by  a  Cutum  of  them,  whieh  also  frequently 
shortened  his  reign  by  a  violent  death.  Few  sovereigns  of 
Algiers  for  the  last  two  centuries  have  died  of  natural  death. 
Any  common  janisBary  might  aspire  to  the  snpreme  rank. 
The  sultan  formerly  used  to  appoint  the  pacha  of  Al- 
giers, who  was  at  the  same  time  commander  of  the  forces, 
and  to  send  men  and  money  for  the  swvioe  of  the  garrison, 
bat  the  Turkish  militia  obtained  in  the  serenteenth  een- 
tury  the  'right  of  choosing  their  own  commander,  and  pay- 
ing themsielTes  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  regency  :  still  the 
sultan  continued  to  send  a  pooha  as  ei^il  governor  until  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Baba  Ali  Dey  or  chief 
of  the  militia  seized  the  then  pacha,  put  him  on  ))oani  a  ship, 
and  sent  him  back  tu  Constantinople.  He  sent  by  the  same 
vessel  envoys  with  rich  presents  to  the  vizi^  and  other  offi- 
ears  of  the  Porte,  raprMenting  to  them  tiiat  the  expelled 
pacha  bed  treaeherous  views,  and  that  in  friture  the  chief  of 
the  militia  mi^t  as  well  ftalfll  the  duties  of  pacha  a3»o,  of 
coune  with  the  apMohation  rfhis  highness.  The  alfeir  was 
winked  at  by  die  Porte,  and  ftom  tluit  time  the  janissariei 
and  the  dey  of  Ibnr  efamce  were  absolute  masten  at  Al- 
giers. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  regency  of  Algiers  are,  next  to 
the  capital,  Costantina,  the  ancient  Cirta,  with  apopnlation 
of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  [see  Costantina,]  Bona,  near 
the  site  of  Hippona,  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4000  inhabitants,  and  a  rapacious  harbour  nearly 
choked  with  mud.  To  tie  eastward  of  Bona  were  La  Calle 
and  Bastion  de  France,  two  old  French  settlements  which 
were  destroyed  in  1827.  This  coast  is  frequented  by  the 
floral-flshing  boats  from  France  uid  Italy.  Westward  of 
Bona  is  Jyel  or  Ji)jili,  a  harbour  and  a  fort  The  Kabyles 
of  this  mountainous  coast  are  the  most  foroeious  of  the  whole 
country,  and  mercDesa  plundereit  of  wtecks.  Bujeiah,  on 
the  gulf  of  the  same  nune,  once  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, now  reduced  to  SOOO  inhabitants,  with  a  good  har^ 
hour,  canied  on  some  trade  in  oil  and  wax,  the  produce  of 
its  territory.  In  the  interior  of  the  vast  province  of  Costan- 
tina are  many  remains  of  cities  once  famous,  such  as  Seteef, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Mauritania  Sitifensis ;  Tiffesh  once 
Thebestis,  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  which  extends  towards  the 
Mejerdah  or  Bagradas  river ;  Tipsa,  the  ancient  Tipasa,  a 
frontier  town  towards  Tunis,  with  an  Algerine  garrison.  In 
the  aame  neighbourhood  is  Gellah,  also  a  frontier  town,  built 
on  a  mountain  almost  inaccessible,  a  place  of  asylum  for  the 
outlaws  of  the  two  states,  who  countenance  one  another, 
and  live  in  a  sort  of  wild  freedom.  Zainah,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province,  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Zama,  he  having  found  no  other  vestiges  answering  to 
this  place.  The  most  remarkable  antiquities  next  to 
those  of  Cirta  are  found  at  Tezzoute,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Jihbel  Auress,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Costantina,  and 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  ancient  Lambtesa :  the  ruins 
are  nearly  three  leagues  in  chx^umference ;  among  the  rest 
are  magnificent  remains  of  the  city  gates,  se\-eru  Roman 
inscriptions,  parts  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  triumphal 
arch,  the  frontispiece  of  a  beautiftil  Ionic  temple,  and  an 
elegant  little  mausoleum  built  in  the  shape  of  a  dome  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pjllars,  which  the  Arabs  call  *  the 
Cupola  of  the  Bride.'  The  Jihbel  Auress,  Mons  Aurasius. 
is  an  extensive  group  of  mountains  with  fertile  valleys  inter- 
vening, embracing  an  aiea  of  nrariy  100  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  inhabited  by  a  number  of  dans  of  Kabyles, 
whom  neither  Arabs  nor  Turks  have  ever  subjugated. 
Some  of  these  tribes  are  much  fairer  than  the  generality  of 
the  Kabyles,  and  have  hair  of  a  yellowish  colour,  which 
has  led  Dr.  Shaw  and  others  to  suppose  them  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Vandals.  The  whole  province  of  Costantina  is 
highly  interesting,  and  ftill  of  ancient  remains,  but  little  ex- 

f»lored  by  travellers :  it  is  decidedly  the  finest,  as  it  is  the 
oigest  and  most  important  division  of  the  regency.  In  the 
province  of  Titteri  is  the  town  of  Medeyoh,  the  residence  of 
the  hey,  in  a  fertile  district  in  the  midst  of  the  little 
Atlas;  it  reckoned  above  10,000  inhabitants,  but  sufTered 
severely  in  the  several  conflicts  in  1830-31  between  the 
EVench  and  the  Aiahs  and  Ka^lea.  Bellda,  ntuated  be- 


tween Medeyah  and  Al^rs,  on  the  hoidors  of  ib»  fine  plain 
called  Metiqja.  with  a  population  of  9000  inhabitants,  has 
been  equally  unfortunate.  Coleah  is  twelve  miles  frcnn 
Algiers  near  the  seiK  a  thriving  village.  About  fifteen 
miles  westward  of  Medeyah  are  the  hot  springs  of  Mereega, 
the  Aqiue  caUda;  Colonia.  In  the  western  province  of 
Mascara  is  Sbershel  once  Jol,  Uie  residence  of  Juba, 
afterwftrds  called  Julia  Cesarea,  a  aea-poit  town  most 
stnmgly  and  pleasantly  ntuated;  it  hu  lepeatodly  mS- 
fored  mm  euihquakes,  hut  has  yet  anne  trade  and  manu- 
(kctutes  steel  and  pottery.  A  lai^ge  tract  in  ila  nei^bour- 
hood  is  strewn  with  remains  of  its  former  magnificence, 

Sillars,  mosaic  pavements,  ruins  of  a  large  aqueduct,  &e. 
lustigannim,  a  town  of  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants, 
is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  sea,  in  a  very  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  district :  Arzew  is  the  ancient  Arsenaria, 
near  which  are  valuable  salt-pits  which  might  be  made  more 
productive.  Oran,  or  more  properly  Warran,  is  a  coast  town 
of  from  10,000  to  12,000  inhabitante,' and  the  common  resi- 
dence of  the  bey  of  the  province.  It  is  a  fortified  place,  and 
carries  on  some  trade  by  sea.  The  Spaniards  were  masters 
of  it  for  near  three  centuries  until  1792,  aa  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  Marsa  ti  kebir,  the  Portus  Magnua  et  ihe 
anciente,  a  natural  harbour,  <Hie  of  Ae  best  on  the  ooaat 
of  BarbaiT.  Farther  to  the  S.W.,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tafiia,  are  some  remains  of  the  uneieHt  Siga  or 
Sigenm,  the  metropolis  of  Syphax  and  other  Mauritanian 
kings.  About  fifteen  miles  from  it,  in  the  interitur,  it  the 
city  of  Tlemsen,  the  capital  of  the  province,  built  on  a  rising 
ground  below  a  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  whieh  form  part 
of  the  Atlas,  in  a  fine  and  fertile  country  irrigated  by  u 
number  of  streams.  The  dd  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a 
kingdom,  was  much  larger  then  the  present  town,  but  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  1870  by  Hassan  Dey  of  Algiers. 
Tlemsen  reckons  still  about  20.000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
third  city  of  the  regency,  next  to  Algiers  and  Coctantina. 
There  are  manufrutures  of  carpets  and  blankets,  and  some 
trade  carried  on  with  the  interior.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
I  orders  of  the  Sahara,  whicb  here  approaches  very  near^ 
I  oast  Mascara,  tiie  ancient  Victoria,  once  alio  the  cifital 
of  the  western  province,  now  moA  decayed,  is  situated  about 
thirty  miles  inland  from  the  Bay  of  Arzew.  Fifteen  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Mascara  ia  El  Callah,  a  small  town  with 
several  villages  around  it  built  among  the  Atlas  mountaiiu, 
the  population  of  whieh  are  bunW  employed  in  the  manu- 
foctnre  of  carpets,  boumooses,  and  other  wot^lens,  for  which 
El  Callah  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  whole  regency. 

The  territory  south  of  the  Atlas,  which  is  included  within 
the  Umits  of  the  regency  of  AlgiMS,  consists  of  two  great 
districts :  the  Zaab,  or  aneient  Gtetulia,  which  lies  south  of 
the  provinces  of  Costantina  and  Utteri,  between  the  Atlas 
and  the  Wad  Adjedee  river,  and  the  Wad  Reag,  whieh  is 
south  of  the  latter  and  atretc&ee  to  the  very  e^ie  ot  the 
sandydesert  The  town  or  village  of  Biscan,  with  asmall 
castle  and  aTuAish  satrison  frmn  Costantina,  is  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  die  Zub.  Dates  are  tibe  diief  pndvee  at 
the  country.  The  Bisoareens  are  a  tribe  distinct  both  frttn 
the  Arabs  and  Kabyles,  although  believed  to  be  of  Arab 
descent ;  th^  have  fixed  habitatirais,  are  industrious,  honcs^ 
and  quiet  Many  of  them  come  to  Algieis,  where  they  are 
preferred  as  servants  and  porters,  and  where  they  hsTC  an 
amir  or  consul  to  settle  their  concerns.  They  have  been 
confounded  by  Europeans  with  the  other  Kabyles.  They 
are  very  dark ;  the^  profess  Mohammedanism,  and  spesk  a 
dialect  <^  tiie  Arabic.  The  Biscareens  bade  witii  Soudan 
by  the  way  of  Ghadamis.  The  country  of  the  Bisoareens  itt 
watered  by  several  streams  from  the  southern  sk^  oi  the 
Atlas  which  All  into  die  Wad  A^jede^  the  ]mnc^  et 
whidi  is  file  Wad  Abcadh,  that  rises  in  the  mouBtains  of 
Aui-ess  in  Costantina,  and  flows  southward  until  it  merta  the 
Adjedee  not  for  above  ihe  Melgigg. 

Wad-Reag  is  another  collection  of  villages  like  Urase  of  the 
Zaab,  but  south  of  the  Adjedee  and  ranged  in  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction.  The  principal  villages  are  Tuggurt,  south 
of  the  Melgigg,  En-gousah,  and  farther  south-west  Wui^- 
lah,  a  popu^uB  place  frequented  by  the  caravans  from 
Soudan,  and  Nadrama,  on  the  edge  of  the  Desert  These 
are  the  extreme  limits  of  human  fixed  habitations.  The 
Beni  Mozab  live  to  the  westward  (^Wui^lah,  between  32° 
and  33°  of  latitude;  Gajdeiah,  Beri-gan,  and  Grarab  are  their 

Jrincipal  villages.    They  are  a  tribe  d  the  Kabyles  or 
laxigh,  have  the  same  appearance  and  cwnplexion.  and 
speak  the  saase  dialect  as  Arir  hseGuen,  but  «e  milder 
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utdmoTepeteeftil  1  their  duporition ;  maiiyof&emltfe  i 
Algiers,  where  they  keep  the  |itil)lie  hatha.  They  govern 
dkomsdves  as  a  lepvhlic,  an  mdependeiit  of  the  tegettcy, 
and  thev  keep  an  amir  at  Algiem  who  mu  acknowle^ed 
the  oey.  They  reckon  it  twenty  da^'  jonmey  from  ttieir 
oonntry  to  Algim.  Dr.  Shaw  seet  u  raem  a  hraneh  of 
Hbt  HehmogBBtoli  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Th<^ jarow 
a  UtQe  barley,  but  Aeir  chief  nouriahmeDt  is  dales.  *  'fbeii 
eoDtttry,'  says  Dr.  Shaw, '  is  Tery  dry,  they  have  no  fimntains 
or  livulets,  and  in  order  to  obtain  water,  they  dig  to  the  deptii 
somethnes  of  100  fathoms,  through  diffisrent  Uyers  of  sand 
and  gravel  till  they  come  to  a  flaky  stone  like  uate,  which  is 
known  to  he  immediately  above  the  Ba/tr  taht  0/  erd,  or '  the 
Sea  below  ground.'  The  stone  is  easily  broken  through,  and 
die  flux  of  water  which  follows  the  stroke  rises  so  sud- 
denly and  in  such  abuii&ance,  that  the  person  let  down  for 
tiiis  purpose  has  sometimes,  though  raised  up  with  the 
greatest  qnickneas,  been  overtaken  and  suffocated  by  it' 
Among  the  numerous  works  on  Algjera  the  ftdlowing  de- 
serve mention  :  Sbaw'a  Traod4  m  BaiHmy,  a  v«y  good 
topc^rapbical  descriptton  of  the  country ;  Laugier  de  Tiasf, 
mttoire  GinSrale  tbt  RoyeauM  dAiger  ;  Rehunder,  Nam' 
rUktm  und  Bemerkungm  vber  den  AfgienAm  Staaii 


^aiMotl,  Jhnmiun  td  OtMtvimom  topru  M  eo$U  m  Bar- 
hmiOy  a  wotk  too  poetical  in  its  st]^,  but  full  of  eurioua 
detail  and  aneodotas;  S\a^'u  ^letdat  qf  Algiers ;  Rotet, 
Votfogt  dam  la  Rigmet  dAIger,  since  the  French'  occa- 
panon.  , 

ALCOBRS,  the  city  ot,  in  Arabic,  ^/s«tra,  i.e,  'the 
Island,*  to  whioh  was  added  the  epithet  of  M-gOMie,  *  the 
warlike.'  It  was  first  built  about  939 1^  Jnsiuf  2>eri,  an 
Aralnan  dnet;  of  the  Zeirite  dynasty,  which  sueeeeded  that 
.of  Asfaleb  in  the  aorereignty  of  the  country.  It  is  in 
Ithe  shape  of  an  irregular  tKaogle,  of  which  one  side  is 
Jftnmed  by  the  sea-coast,  and  tiie  otfier  two  run  up  Ihe 
tdedivity  of  a  steep  hill  which  fitces  the  N.  and  N.B. ;  the 
houses  rise  gradually  one  above  the  other,  so  that  there 
ia  scaroely  one  that  has  not  &e  prospect  the  sea  fiom  its 
terrace.  The  houses  are  square,  and  mostly  two  stories 
jhigh ;  they  have  a  closed  court  in  the  middle,  on  which,  and 
not  on  the  itowt,  the  windows  of  the  apartments  open.  The 
flattenaoB  at  die  top  is  the  resort  of  the  flimily.  especiaUy 
in  the  ennhsfc  to  emoT  the  sea  breen.  The  buildings  are 
all  painted  «ddte,  and  ttwmleelioB  of  the  sun  ftom  th«n  is 
ven  painiU  to  the  eyes.  The  cimimfeTenee  of  Algieta  is 
Uttto  more  than  two  mflsa;  the  stnets  ere  voiy  narrow,  the 
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widest  being  only  twelve  fbet  in  Iweaddi.  The  population 
of  Algiers  was  reckoned  in  1830  at  about  70,000,  since 
which  it  has  decreaaed  at  least  one-fourth  by  emigration ; 
of  these,  about  8000  were  Jews,  looo  Christians,  and  the 
rest  Mohammedans.  There  were  thirteen  great  mosques 
with  minarets,  and  about  seventy  small  ones,  belonging 
to  privi^  individuals.  There  was  also  a  synagogue,  and 
a  chapel  and  hospital  for  the  Christians;  the  latter  was 
supported  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  Palace  of 
the  Pacha,  called  also  the  Jenina,  is  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  but  the  late  dey  had  his  residence  in  the  Casa- 
bah  or  citadel,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  city.  The  other 
remarkable  buildings  of  Algiers  axe  the  barracks,  the 
l^ht-house,  the  dock-yard,  the  principal  bazaars,  the  mole, 
and  the  quays.  The  hil^  which  rise  in  the  fttrm  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  city,  are  studded  with  eountry- 
houses,  gardens,  vineyard  and  dUve  groves.  Algiers  is 
wdl  sumSied  witii  water  fhtm  a.lai^  resemnr,  die  water  of 
wfaieh  18  conveyed  from  the  country  by  an  aqueduct,  and 
then  distributed  by  condtiits  all  over  the  city.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  public  baths,  of  small  coffee-houses,  and 
some  wretched  inns  called  Fondues.  The  batteries  which 
defend  Algiers  on  the  seaside  are  very  strong,  but  the  for- 
tifications on  the  land  side  are  weak  and  exposed.  The 
castle  called  the  Emperor's,  which  is  outside  the  walls, 
commands  the  city,  but  is  itself  commanded  by  the  upper 
part  of  Mount  Bo^iereah.  Below  the  Emperor's  fort,  a  road 
leads  from  the  Casabah  along  the  inland  skirt  of  Mount 
Boiyereah  to  the  p<unt  of  Sidi  Femich,  about  fourteen  miles 
west  It  was  by  tbk  toad  that  the  French  advanced,  in 
Juna,  I8M1  to  mvast  the  Smperor's  ftnt,  which,  aiW  a  brisk 
euUKOiade,  was  abandoned  )qr  the  Turks  on  the  4th  <^  July. 
The  fUlofwii^  day  Algiers  surrendered  to  Oeneial  Bour- 


mont.  on  eondilion  that  persons,  private  property,  and  the 
religion  of  the  country  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
dey  and  his  Turkish  militia  should  oniiit  Algiers,  carrying 
with  4hem  their  personal  property.  The  French  took  pos- 
session of  the  town,  the  castles,  and  all  public  proper^  of 
every  bind ;  among  the  spoil  were  twelve  ships  of  war,  1 300 
bronze  cannon,  and  48,uuo,000  of  francs  in  gold  and  sflver. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  provinces,  nor  of  the  future 
government  of  the  country.  Algiers  lies  in  36°  49'  N.  lat 
3°  25'  E.  long. 

ALGONQUINS,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  or,  rather,  a  kind  of  generic  name,  under  which  ate 
included  numerous  native  bibes,  which  are  related  to  one 
another.  The  principal  tribe  of  the  A^nquii^  nation,  at 
present,  is  the  Chippewae.  The  Algcn^uins,  even  in  their 
present  depressed  state,  are  spread  over  a  lane  tract  of 
country,  from  the  shores  of  lakes  Brie  and  Chitario  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Esquimsux.  Hie  term  Algon- 
quin is  one  of  the  three  divisions,  which  the  eariy  French 
writers  made  of  the  native  tribes,  the  Hurons  and  Sioux 
being  the  others.  The  Algonquin  language  is  now  spoken 
by  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas,  Potawatamies,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Shawnese,  Kickapooe,  Menomonies,  Miamies.  and  Dela- 
wares.  These  languages  are  said  to  approach  to  the  Chip- 
pewa, whioh  may  be  called  the  standard,  in  the  order  m 
which  we  have  placed  them. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  the  dialects  nf  the 
Algonquin  language  extended  from  the  Penobscot  in  Maino 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Lake  Superior.  The  tribe  which  is  jnoperiy  dMfgnated  by 
the  name  of  Algonqnin  was  found  on  dw  banks  a  die 
Uttawaa  river,  whkb  entus  the  St  LawreQOB  nearMontnal, 
and  •!»  on  dio  MTdi  -hop»^^ 
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from  the  tpeoiiimu  given  in  Adelnng's  HUhridaUi  tii 
ths  Chippewa  and  Algonquin  tongues,  it  cannot  he  doubted 
Hint  tiiey  are  the  same  Unguigea.  In  the  regims  that 
extend  from  the  Uttawas  river,  north  and  west,  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  the  Saidcatchevine  river,  and  still  forUier,  Ade- 
Inng  ^aees  the  Knistenanx,  a  widely-spread  tribe,  whose 
langaage,  if  yre  may  judge  from  the  specimens  given,  is 
doeely  allied  to  the  two  jost  mentioned. 

By  comparing  the  specimens  of  the  Knisteoaux,  Algon-  ; 
quin,  and  Chippewa  languages,  with  a  very  copious  Cree , 
vocabulary,  we  nave  no  douht  that  the  latter  language  is 
closely  akin  to  all  three.  So  vague,  indeed,  are  the  notices 
of  Indian  tribes,  that  it  i»  quite  possible  ^t  all  the  four 
names,  which  we  have  used*  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  Kjm- 
sent  tibe  same  nations  or  parts  of  the  same  nations.  The 
Grees  an  now  described  as  oeeupying  tlie  conntnr  between 
the  SOtb  and  S7th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  fiOth 
and  1 05th  of  west  longitude,  and  are  in  fiu:t  geographically, 
as  well  as  by  language,  part,  at  least,  of  the  people  called 
1^  Maekenxie  the  Knistenanx,  and  by  Charlevcos  the  Cristi- 
nanx  or  Kilistinous.  The  meaning  and  origin  of  the  word 
Algonqmns  is,  we  believe,  unknown.  (See  North  Atngrican 
Sevmo,  No.  L.   Adelung's  Mithridates.) 

ALGOA  BAY,  known  also  aa  Port  Elizabeth,  and 
formerly  called  Zwartkop's  Bay,  is  situated  in  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  in  33°  56'  souUi  latitude,  and  26°  53'  east 
longitude.  This  inlet,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  broad 
from  east  to  west,  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  eastward 
of  Cape  Town,  between  it  and  the  newly-settled  district 
of  Albany. 

The  anchwage  of  Algoa  Bay  was  surveyed  in  18S0,  hy 
Captain  Moresby,  of  his  Msjesty's  ship  Menu.  It  is  a 
good  h<dding  ground,  and  rar  six  months  of  the  year, 
when  ^e  nor£-weBt  winds  prevail,  is  perfectly  secure,  but 
during  the  remaining  months  a  heavy  sea  rolls  in  from 
the  south-east.  The  bde  rises  in  the  bay  from  six  to  seven 
feet  The  shore  is  a  level  sandy  beach ;  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Zondag,  Zwartkop.  and  Kowie  rivers,  and 
has  besides  some  fine  springs  of  water  on  the  western  side. 
The  surrounding  country  forms  part  of  the  district  of 
tJitenhagen. 

Fort  Elizabeth  was  the  place  of  debarkation  for  the 
emigrants  who  went  from  this  kingdom  to  Cape  Colony,  in 
1820;  as  many  as  3659  individuals  landed  hero  in  the 
summer  of  that  year. 

An  establishment  has  been  formed  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  hay  fhr  curing  beef.  This  process  can  only  be  con- 
ducted from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  Auq;ust, 
at  which  time  the  season  is  favourable,  and  the  cattle  are 
in  good  condition.  It  is  expected  that  a  considerable  trade 
in  this  kind  of  provision  may  be  carried  on  between  the 
settlers  and  the  Mauritius,  aa  welt  as  with  vessels  touching 
on  their  way  finm  India,  and  eventually  also  with  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  likewise  appears  probable  that  a  fishery 
may  be  successfully  prosecuted  in  the  bay,  which  is  much 
frequented  by  black  whales.  {Report  of  the  Commissmiera 
of  Inquiry  ^pon  the  Trade  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: — 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.) 

ALGUACIL,  an  officer  in  Spain  answering  to  the 
English  bailiff.  The  name  is  from  the  Arabic  el-mzU,  or 
from  the  Helnev  verb  gazalt  which  means  to  catch.  His 
duty  is  to  take  into  custody,  and  execute  criminals  in  the 
court  of  the  king  at  the  command  of  the  judges.  In  case 
of  any  C[UaiTel  or  disturbance  he  has  the  power  to  take  any 
person  into  custody,  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  authorities. 
The  common  algnacils  are  appointed  by  the  judges.'  The 
algttacU  mayor  ia  a  superior  officer,  whose  functions  aro  the 
same  as  those  of  the  common  alguacil.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  common  council,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  duty  of 
an  alguacil  is  at  present  confined  to  the  apprehension  of 
criminals;  the  office  of  executioner  being  discharged  by  the 
verdugo. 

[See  Partida,  II.,  ley,  xx.  tit.  ix.,  and  Covamibias,  Te- 
SOTO  de  la  Lengua  CaateUana.] 

ALHAMA,  Artigis  Juliensis,  a  town  of  Spain  iu  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  Its  present  name  is  from  the  Arabic 
article  tU  and  hammiyat, '  warm  baths.'  It  is-  situated  upon 
an  eminence  detached  from  the  chain  of  Zafarrayo,  and 
about  a  mile  fhKn  it  are  the  baths,  which  consist  of  two 
ponds.  The  smallest  of  them  is  called  De  la  Reina.  The 
water  is  bard,  clear,  and  sulphureous,  and  has  an  oily  taste. 
When  the  sun-light  falls  upon  it,  an  unctuous  substance  is 
peroBivtd  cn  its  surihoe,  wnicb  has  the  i^peanaoe  of  mL 


In  oold  weather  a  sort  of  mist  rises  flmn  tibe  watn,  whiclk 
deposits  in  the  inpes  through  which  it  flows  a  white  snb- 
staooe  resembling  soap.  These  baths  are  inclosed  in  a 
building  of  freestone  which  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its 
appearance.  71ie  Moors  derivftd  a  great  profit  from  these 
Mths ;  some  authors  make  it  amount  to  500,000  ducats. 

Owing  to  its  situation,  this  town  is  in  the  winter  months 
covered  with  snow,  and  in  summer  scorched  by  a  burn- 
ing Sim.  It  contains  one  parish,  two  convents  of  monks, 
and  one  of  nuns.  The  population  amounts  to  6000  inha- 
bitants. It  is  fifteen  miles  south-west  of  (^lanada.  (See 
Miiiano.) 

ALHAMA.  There  are  two  other  towns  in  Spain,  perhaps 
more,  vhidi  derive  Hie  name  of  Alhama  Stem  tmvmg  mi- 
neral waten. 

ALHAMBRA,  an  antient  csatle  and  palace  of  the 
Mohammedan  kings  of  Granada.  It  was  built  by  Mo- 
hammed II..  about  the  year  675  of  the  Hegira,  or  1273  of 
our  lera.  He  gave  it  the  name  of  Medinet  Alhmnbra,  or 
the  Red  City ;  according  to  some  writers  on  account  of 
being  made  of  a  kind  of  red  clay,  but  according  to  others, 
from  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Mohammed  Alhamar.  The 
Alhambra  walls  are  built  of  a  kind  of  cement  of  red  clay 
and  laree  pebbles,  which  being  exposed  to  the  air  acquires 
the  haranesa  of  atone. 

The  exterior  of  the  castle  presents  nothing  very  striking. 
The  Arabs  heaped  up  their  buildings  without  order,  regard- 
less of  their  exterior  appearance,  and  sought  only  internal 
convenience  and  comfort.  The  Alhambra  is  situated  on 
a  hill,  which  runs  out  to  the  east  of  the  town  oS  Granada. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  flanked  by  square  towers, 
and  inclosing  an  area  of  2500  fbet  in  length  and  650  in 
breadth.  It  is  said  that  40,000  men  could  be  conveniently 
lodged  in  it  The  walls  follow  all  the  windings  of  the 
mountain,  and  are  constructed  according  to  the  best  rules 
of  fortification  in  the  middle  ages ;  before  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  it  must  have  been  impregnable.  The  river 
Dairo  Sows  by  the  base  of  the  hill,  on  the  east,  north,  and 
west.  In  this  limited  space  the  kings  of  Granada  had 
united  everything  calculated  to  afford  security  in  time  of 
war,  and  comfort  and  pleasure  in  time  of  peace. 

The  easiest  ascent  is  1^  the  street  of  the  Gomeles,  so 
called  from  a  distinguished  MooriEh  family  of  that  name. 
In  coming  out  of  the  Pueria  de  las  Gramdas  or  '  pomegra- 
nate gate,'  the  road  is  divided  into  three,  the  middle  one 
for  eairiages.  and  the  other  two.  which  are  very  steep,  for 
fbot  travellers,  lite  middle  road  ascends,  between  the 
hills  of  the  Alhambra  and  Torres  Berm^,  through  a  very 
thick  wood  of  lofty  elms,  tlie  hmndies  of  whkm  are  so 
interiaced  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  penetrate  their 
thick  foliage.  Innumerable  clear  rivulets  glide  through  the 
forest  irrigating  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  verdure, 
or  fall  from  rock  to  rock  forming  a  number  of  beautiful 
cascades.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  the  fountain  of 
Charles  V.  on  a  sOTt  of  natural  terrace,  from  which  there 
is  a  bird's-eye  viuw  of  all  tlie  oHCcnt,  which  amply  repays 
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fi>i  the  fiitif^e.  After  passing  this  fountain  tbe  traveller 
cornea  in  sight  of  the  Alhambra  gate,  called  Judtdaria  or 
of  Judgment,  because  justice  was  administered  there  after 
the  custom  of  the  Ast.  It  is  a  square  tower,  the  horseshoe 
arch  of  which  rises  to  half  the  height  of  the  tower,  and  is  a 
perfect  model  of  this  kind  of  arch,  so  characteristic  of 
Arabian  architecture.  Upon  a  stone  in  this  tower  is  the 
following  inscription  in  Arabic,  which  is  thus  rendered 
by  James  Murphy.  '  This  gate,  named  Babu-sh-shariat, 
may  God  prosper  through  it  the  law  of  Islam,  even  as  He 
has  estabhshed  it  a  monument  of  glory,  was  buUt  at  the 
command  of  our  Lord,  the  commander  of  the  Muslims,  the 
just  sultan  Abu-1-Hajj3i),  son  of  our  Lord,  the  warhke  sano- 
tified  (deceased)  aultan  Abu-l-Walid  ebn  Nasr,  whose  pious 
deeds  for  religion  may  the  Almighty  recompense,  and  whose 
valoroiis  performance  in  the  cause  of  the  faith  may  He 
graciously  accept  And  it  was  completed  in  the  month  of 
the  glorious  birth  of  Muhammad,  in  the  year  743  (1348). 
May  Heaven  constitute  it  a  protecting  biilwark,  and  reckon 
it  among  the  lasting  actions  of  the  righteous  I '  We  then 
enter  the  porch  which  winds  along  the  barbican,  and  leads 
to  the  Plaza  de  los  Algibes,  or  square  of  the  cisterns. 
These  are  two  in  number,  the  largest  of  which  is  1 02  feet 
long  and  56  wide ;  it  is  arched  over,  and  inclosed  by  a  wall 
6  feet  thick.  The  principal  arch  is  47  feet  wide  in  the 
centre,  and  is  17  feet  below  the  ground  :  in  these  cisterns 
the  water  deposited  its  sediment,  and  was  kept  cool  for  the 
use  of  the  castle. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  Plaza  is  the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cinquecento  style,  by  tbe  famous 
architect  Atonso  Berreguete.  On  the  north  is  a  very  simple 
and  unostentatious  entrance  to  the  Mfsuar,  or  common  bath- 
ing court,  the  first  of  the  Moorish  palace.  On  entering  it 
the  visiter  feels  as  if  magically  transported  into  one  of  the 
fairy  palaces  described  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  Metuar 
is  an  oblong  court  150  feet  in  length  and  56  in  width.  It 
is  pa%'ed  with  white  marble,  and  the  walls  covered  with 


arabeagues  of  admirable  workmanship.  The  inscription, 
fVa  la  ghalib  illor-Ua,  that  is,  *  God  alone  is  conqueror,' 
which  is  often  repeated  throughout  the  building,  is  read  on 
the  peristyles  at  each  end  of  the  court  In  the  midst  of 
this  court  is  a  basin  sufficiently  large  to  swim  in,  bordered 
with  parterre  of  flowers,  beds  of  roses,  and  rows  of  orange 
trees.  This  court  was  designed  as  a  common  bath  fbr  ser- 
vants and  other  dependents  of  the  palace,  and  supplied  with 
water  the  fountains  of  the  other  apartments. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Mesuar  is  an  archway  leading  to 
the  Patio  de  loa  Leones,  or  lions'  court,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  type  of  Arabian  architecture.  It  measures  1 00 
feet  by  60,  and  is  paved  with  white  marble.  In,  the  centre 
of  it  is  a  large  basin  of  alabaster  supported  by  twelve  lions, 
not  in  tbe  best  taste.  Over  this  basm  a  smaller  one  rises, 
from  which  a  large  body  of  water  spouts  into  the  air,  and 
falling  from  one  basin  into  the  other  is  sent  forth  through 
the  mouth  of  the  lions.  Tbi%  court  is  surrounded  by  a  gal- 
lery supported  by  a  great  number  of  slender  and  elegant 
columns,  9  feet  hi^h,  and  ii{  inches  in  diameter.  These 
columns  are  very  irregularly  placed,  sometimes  they  are 
single,  and  sometimes  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The  walls, 
up  to  the  height  of  15  feet  from  the  ground,  are  covered 
with  blue  and  yellow  mosaic  tilings.  The  peristyles  and 
ceiling  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  arabesques  and 
ft-et-work  in  the  most  exquisite  taste.  Around  the  upper 
face  of  the  fountain  of  the  lions  are  some  Arabic  verses, 
which  describe  in  a  style  of  oriental  hyperbole  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  the  fountain. 

On  each  end  of  the  court  urojects  a  sort  of  portico  or 
gallery,  supported  likewise  with  light  marble  columns. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  court  of  the  lions  is  the  Sola  de 
los  Abencerrages,  where  the  cicerone  never  fails  to  show  the 
blood  of  these  brave  warriors,  which,  however,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  deposit  of  the  water  impregnated  with  iron  on 
the  white  stone. 

Opposite  to  the  Sola  d*  lot  Abenemragtt,  on  the  other 


[Coitrl  oniw  Lioni,  bum  Murptiy 

side  of  the  court  of  the  lions,  is  the  Sola  de  lot  dos  Her- 
manoM^  or  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters ;  so  called  from  two  huge 
flags  of  white  marble,  without  a  tlaw  or  stain,  which  are  in 
the  pavement  On  the  upper  end  of  the  Mesuar  arises  the 
magniScent  tower  of  Comares,  so  called  from  a  delicate  work 
named  comaroKia,  This  massive  tower  rises  above  tbe 
rest  of  the  building,  and  overhangs  a  deep  ravine,  which 
descends  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  river  Darro.  The 
pnMpect  from  this  tower  is  truly  magnificent.  The  delightful 
valley  through  which  the  Darro  Hows,  part  of  the  city  of  Gra- 
oaida  and  of  its  beautiful  vega  ((dain),  present  an  enchanting 


t  AnibiuD  Auliquitic*  of  ypuD>] 

natural  panorama.  The  Sola  de  Comares  was  undoubtedly 
the  richest  in  the  Alhambra,  and  still  preserves  traces  of  its 
past  splendour.  Tbe  walls  are  richly  stuccoed  and  orna- 
mented with  arabesques  of  such  exquisite  workmanship,  that 
the  most  skilful  artists  would  be  greatl  y  embarrassed  to  imitate 
it  The  ceiling  i*  of  cedar-wood,  inlaid  with  ivory,  silver, 
and  mother  of  pearl.  The  three  sides  of  tbe  hall  are  full  of 
windows,  formed  in  the  immense  thickness  of  the  wall,  which 
thus  allow  a  free  circulation  to  the  air,  and  admit  a  faint 
hght  which  produces  a  surprising  effect  In  the  same  man  - 
uer  ail  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra  are  lighted  and  ventilated. 
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On  tli0  tait  or  fbe  Sate  dB  Comant  {«  fhe  Toeadar  dt  la 
SteiM,  or  Qneen'R  Toilet ;  in  a  comer  of  tids  apartmeat  there 
b  a  itone  drilled  fUll  of  boles,  through  which  ascended  the 
moke  of  the  costly  perftinies  burnt  beneath.  Cloee  by  is 
fhe  charming  little  garden  of  Lindaraja  with  an  alahuter 
ftnuitain,  end  groves  of  roses,  myrtles,  and  orange  trees. 

At  a  riiort  distance  fhim  the  Albambra  rises  the  Cerm  del 
Sot,  or '  Sun  Mountain,'  on  wbicb  the  Oeneralife  la  situated, 
a  villa  where  the  Mohammedan  kings  s})ent  the  summer 
months.  The  palace  of  Generalife  is  built  in  the  same  s^le 
as  the  Albambra.  Its  situation  is  highly  picturesque.  The 
viem  are  all  varie^  and  all  charming.  We  see  here  foun- 
tains spouting  above  the  lofUest  trees,  numerous  cascades, 
terraces  placed  in  amphitheatre,  and  the  immense  cypresses 
and  the  ancient  myrtles  which  once  overshadowed  the  kings 
and  queens  t£  Granada.  Among  them  is  disdnguiahed  the 
iTpress  of  the  Beina  Sultana,  under  which  the  queen  was 
•urpriwd  with  her  beloved  Abencerrage,  as  the  romance 
■sya. 

When  we  examine  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  we  are  no 
leas  BUrpritied  at  the  elegance  of  their  construction  and  the 
beauty  of  their  ornaments  than  at  the  durability  of  a  work 
of  such  a  delicate  nature.  It  appears,  indeed,  incredible  that, 
titer  a  lapse  of  nearly  five  centuries,  its  fountains  should 
continue  to  play ;  the  blue,  the  carmine,  and  the  gold, 
should  preserve  all  their  brilliancy  and  freshness ;  its  slender 
columns  and  apparently  fragile  flUagree  work  should  have 
stood  ^e  vicissitudes  of  time,  and  the  terrible  shocks  of 
earthquake  to  which  this  place  is  sabject 

The  Alhambra  has  a  governor,  who  generally  lives  at 
Qranada.  It  is  guarded  by  a  body  of  itwalido*,  or  retired 
veterans,  who  serve  as  guides  to  the  visiters. 

See  Swmbum's  TVomri*  m  ^Mtn,  letter  xiii.  Colmenar, 
VffietB  dt  VBtpagna^  voL  iii.  Jadiea  Murphy's  Arabian 
AntiquiHet  ^  Spam. 

ALHAMBRA.  ram  moperly  Alambra,  a  small  town  of 
Sjuiliila  die  province  ofLa  Mancba,  eleven  miles  north  of 
Vma-Nueva  a«  los  Infantes.  It  contains  many  inscriptions 
and  other  antiquities  b^coigin^  to  the  Roman  period ;  and 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  the  town 
ea^d  by  the  Romans  Lamiuium.  The  letters  win,  in  the 
middle  of  a  Roman  word,  generally  appear  in  the  Spanish  in 
the  form  of  hr%  w  bra.  Thus,  Aomtnem,  a  man,  femina,  a 
woman,  were  changed  by  the  Spaniards  to  hombre,  hembra, 
respectively.  The  present  town,  Laminium,  would  thus 
natundly  be  altered  to  Lambra,  which  with  the  Arabs  would 
almtwt  cOTtainljr  become  Alambra,  or  Alhambra;  the  more 
so  as  in  this  mrm  it  would  have  a  nwaning  in  the  AraUo 
language,  like  the  Al-hambra  of  Granada.  Alambra  is  in 
S8^  fi9'  N.  lat.  S°  09'  W.  loD^.  Population  734.  PUny, 
Piudenqr,  and  the  Atitmina  Umerany  mentkm  Lamininm. 

ALHAZEN.  or  ALLACEN,  properly  Al-Habsah,  at, 
wiOi  his  complete  name,  Abu  Ali  al-Hassan  ben  al- 
Hassak  bin  HAiTAH.adiBtinguished  mathematician,  who 
lived  during  the  earUerpart  of  the  elwenth  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  Basra.  Relying  upon  his  skill  in  meehanics, 
he  had  declared,  that  he  would  engage  himself  to  construct  a 
machine  by  means  of  which  the  inundatiiHis  of  the  Nile  could 
be  made  productive  of  the  same  advantage,  whether  they 
exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  average  height  The  Fatimide 
caliph.  Hakim  biamr-allah  heard  of  tms,  and  sent  for  Al- 
Hassan,  on  whom  he  bestowed  rich  presents,  hoping  diat 
he  would  fulfil  his  engagement  But  when  Al-Hassan  had 
made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  <^  the  river* 
be  peroeiTad  that  he  bad  undertaken  an  imnoBsibility,  and 
in,  order  to  avoid  llie  conseouences  of  Hakim  s  anger  at  his 
diMppoitttment,  he  feigned  msanity  till  Hakim  died  (a.d. 
1020).  HeliVadat  Cairo,  where  he  supported  himself  by 
copying  hooks,  and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  stitdf  and 
original  composition.  He  died  a.d.  1038.  A  long  list  of 
his  works  may  be  found  in  Casiri's  Bibliotk/xa  Arabico- 
Hitpana  Eicurialeruit,  vol.  i.  p.  419.  A  treatise  on  optics, 
by  Al-Hassan,  was  translatea  into  Latin  by  Risner.  and 
pHnted  at  Ba^,  under  the  title  td  OptictB  nmaurut,  in 

1572. 

ALI  BEN  ABI  TALEB,  sumamed  by  the  Arabs  ^nit^ 
Al/ah,  and  by  the  Persians  Shir-i-Khoda,  i.  c.  the  Lion  of 
God,  was  the  fourth  caliph  or  successor  of  the  Arabian  pro- 
phet Mohammed  in  the  government  of  the  new  empire 
founded  by  him,  and  occupied  the  Ibrone  during  the  years 
&S-40  after  the  He^  (a.d.  655-MO).  Hewasmoonsin- 
german  <rfMMiammed,  and  had  frnn  his  ehildhood  Uved 
■Jnder  his  caze  and  protection.    When  the  latter  an- 


nooDoed  bimsdf  as  a  prophet.  Ali,  Hm  ton  or  ekven  yem 
<Ai.  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  flnt  man  who  acknow- 
ledged Us  diviut  mission.  From  theie^imuustanoBs,  and 
also  on  account  of  bis  marriage  with  Fatima,  the  dan^^ter 

(^Mohammed,  Ali  appeared  to  have  strong  claims  to  the 
oommandership  over  the  Faitbftil,  when  the  prophet  died 
(a.d.  632)  without  leaving  male  issue.  Three  other  aiMciates 
of  the  prophet,  Abu  Bel^,  Omar,  and  Othman,  were,  how* 
ever,  successively  appointed  ciUiphs,  before  Ali  came  to  the 
throne,  (a.d.655  ;)  and  bis  son  Hassan,  who  succeeded  Ali  in 
660,  was  in  the  ensuing  year  obliged  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment to  Moawia,  the  first  caliph  of  the  Ommaiade  dynasty. 
The  controversy  concerning  the  respective  rights  of  Abu 
Bekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  Ali  ben 
Abi  Taleb  and  his  lineal  descendants  on  the  oth^r,  has 

S'ven  rise  to  the  schism  of  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites  in 
e  Mohammedan  oommnniftr.  [Bee  Abu  Bbkr.]  The 
commencement  of  the  troubles  arising  from  this  division 
disturbed  the  re^n  of  Ali  himseUI  His  predecessor  Otlunan 
had  been  killed  during  a  revolt  at  Medina,  where  a  number 
of  malcontents  from  diiferent  parts  of  the  empire  were  as- 
sembled ;  those  from  E^ypt  succeeded  in  elevating  Ali  to 
the  calipbat.  Two  of  his  competitors,  Zobair  and  Talha,  at 
first  acknowledged  bim,  with  feigned  submission,  as  sove 
reign ;  but  when  AU  refused  to  appoint  them  governors  al 
the  important  towns  of  Basra  and  Kuib,  by  the  inhabitants 
of  whidi  their  claims  to  the  caliphat  had  been  chiefly  sup 
ported,  both  deserted  him,  and  in  common  with  Ayeshah, 
the  still  surviving  widow  td  Mohammed,  formed  a  strong 
party  against  AU.  They  had  already  made  themselves 
masters  of  Basra,  when  Ali,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  defeated  them  in  a  batUe  hear  Khomiba  (a,d. 
656).  Talha  and  Zobair  were  killed:  Ayeshah,  who  had  been 
preswt  atthe  conflict,  was  token  prisoner  and  sent  to  Mecca. 

New  disturbances  soon  arose  at  Damascus,  where  Moawia, 
a  near  relative  of  Othman,  had  by  a  strong  party  been 
appointed  ^mtrorchief.  Ali  encountered  bim  near  Saffein, 
(A.D.  607,)  in  tfat  neighbourhood  of  which  place  nearly  a 
whole  year  was  eonaumed  in  skirmishes  beiween  the  two 
armies,  but  no  decisive  battie  ensued.  At  ^t  tbe  two  op- 
ponents a^preed  to  withdraw,  Ali  to  his  residence  at  Ku&, 
and  Moawia  to  Damascus ;  the  former  appointing  Abu  Musa 
al-Asb'ar,  and  the  latter  Amru  ben  at- As,  as  delegates  to 
arrange  the  oontroversy  in  a  peaceable  convention  at  a  place 
called  Dumafr-al-Jondal,  between  Syria  and  Irak.  This 
measure  excited  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  adherents 
<rf  Ali,  many  of  whom  blamed  the  caliph  for  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  diatmtion  of  mortals  the  settlement  of  a  dis- 
pute whieh.  in  their  oitinion,  oncht  to  have  bc«n  left  entirely 
to  Urn  deci^  of  Providenoe  and  to  the  dunoe  of  war.  The 
discontented,  who  on  this  aooount  seceded  from  Alt,  assem- 
bled at  Naharvan  under  tiie  command  of  Abdallah  ben 
Waheb :  most  of  them  were,  however,  dispersed  after  a  deci- 
sive battle,  (A.D.  6580  in  which  Ali  was  victorious. 

The  caution  widi  which  the  governor  of  Egypt  Saad  hen 
Kais,  had  conducted  himself  during  the  disputes  between 
Ali  and  Moawia,  rendered  him  suspected  by  u>e  caliph.  Ali 
removed  him,  (a.d.  658,)  and  i4)pointed  as  ills  successor, 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abu  Bekr,  who  behaved  with  such 
rigour  towards  the  adherents  of  Moawia,  that  much  dis- 
content was  exdted  in  Egypt  Moawia  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  to  send  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Amru  ben  al-Aa  into  Egypt  who  vanquished  and  killed 
Mohammed.  Soon  aftn-mfds  Moawia  took  possession  also 
of  Basra,  which  AU's  governor,  Zavysd.  made  but  a  feeble 
eflbrt  to  defend.  AbdaUah  ben  Abbso,  however,  recon- 
quered that  town  for  the  caliph. 

The  next  year  (a.d.  6S9)  passed  by  without  any  military 
operations.  But  in  a.d.  660  Moawia  sent  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Bosr  hen  Artba  into  Hejaz,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  two  sacred  dties,  Mecca  and  Medhia,  and  on 
his  return  defeated  and  killed  Abdallah  bui  Abbas,  the 
governor  of  Basra. 

About  this  time  three  of  the  zealots  of  Naharvan,  Abdor- 
rahman  ben  Moliam,  Borak  ben  Abdallah,  and  Amru  heii 
Bekr.  with  the  design  of  restoring  unity  and  peace  in  the 
Mohammedan  empire,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  murder 
the  governor  of  Egypt  Amru  ben  al-Aa,  the  caliph  Ali,  and 
Moawia.  Amru  hea  al-As  and  Moawia  escaped,  but  Ali 
was  struck  by  Abdonthman  ben  MoUam  wi^  a  pojeoned 
svmd  in  fafs  rceidBnoe  at  Rnfe,  and  mod  after  three  days, 
(Aj>.  660,)  at  ttaa  age  of  fifty-nine,  <(%  eeeofdiiu  to  others, 
sixty-«ve  yean.  CjOOgfe 
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Ali  had  by  Fatima  tbree  sons,  Hasian,  HoiMm,  and 
MolMen :  the  latter  died  very  young.  Hassan  succeeded  his 
fhther  for  a  short  time  in  the  goremment,  and  vith  him 
terminated,  according  to  Arabic  historians,  the  legitimate 
caliphat,  t.  e.  the  succession  of  those  caliphs  vho  bad  been 
appointed  bv  ^  free  choiee  oS  the  FtothAil.   [See  Abu 

ALT  HYDER.  [See  Hydsr  All] 
ALX  PACHA,  a  celebrated  Albanian  ohieC  was  bom 
about  1750,  in  the  little  fanrn  of  Tepelen,  in  the  psehalik  of 
Berat,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  rivw  Vwnusa,  the  ancient 
Aoos,  at  the  fbot  of  the  Klissoura  mountains.  All's  fiunily 
vas  distinguished  1^  flw  name  of  Hissas,  and  had  been  for 
a^  settlra  in  the  country ;  it  belonged  to  the  Albanian 
tnbe  or  clan  of  the  Toske  or  Toxute,  who  boast  of  being  old 
Mussulmans.  One  of  Ali's  ancestors,  after  being  for  some 
time  a  klephtis,  or  highvay-robber,  made  himself  master  op 
Tepelen,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Bey,  holding  it  as  a  fl«f 
of  the  pacha  of  Berat ;  this  acquisition  became  hereditary  in 
hi^  family.  Ali's  grandfather  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Ottoman  service  by  his  bravery,  and  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Corfu  against  the  Venetians,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  in  the  act  of  mounting  the  rampart 
and  calling  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  His  swnd  was  pre- 
■erved  as  a  trophy  in  the  arsenal  of  Carta  mitfl  the  French 
occupation  of  that  island  in  1797.  His  son  VeUi  Bey,  the 
fttfaer  of  Ati  Paofaa,  was  a  good,  qaiet,  lihend^minded  man, 
very  partial  towards  the  Greeks.  The  neighbouring  beys 
or  feudal  Albanian  chiefs  combined  against  him,  and  de- 
pri\^  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  estates.  Vehli,  unable 
to  resist,  died  of  grief,  leaving  two  sons,  one  by  each  <rf  his 
two  wives,  and  one  daughter.  The  mother  of  Ali  and  of 
his  sbter  Shynitza,  a  woman  of  masculine  courage,  but  cruel 
disposition,  having  got  rid  of  her  rival  and  of  her  rival's  son 
by  means,  as  it  was  said,  of  poison,  secured  the  succession  to 
her  own  son  Ali,  then  fburteen  years  of  age.  Young  Ali 
accompanied  his  mother,  who  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
little  band  that  remained  attached  to  the  Hissas  family, 
keeping  at  bay  her  enemies,  making  incursions  into  tbeu- 
terri tones,  and  practising  all  the  stratagems  of  Albanian 
elan  war&ra ;  fbr  that  country,  although  nominally  subject 
to  the  Porte,  is  still  in  a  eonaition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  a  century  or  two  nnee. 

Ali  at  times  suught  adTentures  on  nis  own  account  as  a 
klephtis.  With '  sixt^  paras  in  his  pocket,  and  his  trusty  gun,' 
as  he  used  in  after  times  to  boast,  he  sallied  fn>m  home,  and 
roamed  abont  mountains  and  valleys,  and  thus  aoquired  that 
minute  knowledge  of  the  topcwraphy  of  his  own  country  which 
proved  so  nseful  to  him  in  his  aubeeijumt  career.  But  a 
cruel  eTcnt  soon  plunged  Ali's  family  m  misery  and  shwme. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  a  town  in  the  mountains  near 
Ar^ro  Castro,  made  an  attack  by  ni^ht  on  Tepelen  while 
Ali  was  absent,  and  surprised  boUi  hit  mother  and  sister. 
The  two  wom«i  were  taken  to  Gardiki,  where  they  were 
kept  strict  prisoners  &r  a  month,'  and  ghnn  np  to  the  brutal 
last  of  the  inhabitants  in  sueeession.  At  last,  thrcm^  tiie 
agenoy  of  some  in^Tidnal  more  humane  than  the  rest,  they 
Were  released  Ihim  their  dreadftal  ntnation.  This  avsnt 
bad  probabl<r  a  great  influence  on  Ali's  disposition.  The 
nuelty  of  his  enemies  soured  his  dispositiim,  and  inspired 
him  with  that  thirst  for  sanguinary  rerenga  which  became 
a  leading  feature  of  his  character.  His  motlur  and  sister 
were  frequently  urging  him  to  remember  the  insult  offisred 
to  them,  and  the  fbrmer,  on  her  death-bed,  enjoined  him  not 
to  rest  until  he  had  exterminated  the  whole  race  of  the 
Gardikiotes.  This  wish  was  not  fulfilled  till  many  years 
after,  when  Ali,  being  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  remem- 
btrtd  Gardiki.  Surrounding  the  town  with  numerous 
troops,  he  obliged  the  infaalntants  to  surrender  at  discretitm, 
■nd  earefiilly  picking  out  all  those  who  had  participated  in 
th«  outrwe  against  his  mothw  sad  t^Xet,  together  with 
their  ftoniliea,  he  ImA  all  the  men  killed,  and  the  females 
sidd  as  staves.  The  tresses  of  the  latter  served  to  stuff  the 
enshions  of  Sbynitza's  divan. 

Ali,  after  the  mishap  above  mentioned,  raised  a  band 
with  which  he  carried  on  a  desultory  and  predatory  warfare 
against  his  enemies.  He  was,  however,  at  first  unsuccessful, 
and  being  reduced  to  great  difficulties  lea'  want  of  mcHiey, 
cAen  wandered  akmein  the  nwuntains  not  knowing  where  to 
sssk  for  shelter.  On  one  of  these  ooeasions,  as  he  after- 
wuds  related  to  the  French  General  Vaudoncourt,  *  he  was 
under  the  ruins  of  a  oonvMit,  Inttmly  reflecting  on 
 "  ritwrtioa,  and  nwohuiioalfy  tonaUng  tbe 


ground  with  his  stick,  when  he  suddenly  thou^  he  Ml 
something  resounding  underneath.  He  dug  the  aarth  and 
found  a  small  ooflfer  fHill  of  gold,  buried  there  probably  during 
former  civil  wars.  With  this  money  he  raised  SOOO  men, 
and  re-entered  Tepelen  in  triumph.'  He  now  made  n 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  the  whole  of  his  fktbor's  posse»- 
sions.  His  mother  accompanied  him  in  his  campaign.  The 
neighbouring  Beys  of  Argyro  Castro,  Gwdiki,  Kaminitsa, 
Ziormovo  and  others,  nnit^  against  him,  defeated  him*  and 
drove  him  into  the  mounteins  with  a  sniall  lemnant  of  Us 
men.  This  was  the  critical  moment  of  Ali's  life.  He  took  a 
sudden  resoIutiML  Being  inlbnned  that  his  two  most  pow 
erfhl  enemies,  the  Beys  tn  Argyro  Castro  and  Gardiki,  had 
quitted  th«r  oonfoderates  and  returned  hMne,  he  left  his 
place  of  concealment  in  the  middle  d  the  night,  unknown 
to  his  mother,  and  proceeded  alone  to  the  camp  of  his  ene- 
mies, snd  at  day-break  presented  himself  to  the  leaders. 
*  The  fkta  of  Ali  is  in  your  hands,'  said  he  to  them ;  *  you 
may  destroy  me,  but  remember  that  my  death  now  will  not 
be  of  any  benefit  to  you.  The  Beys  or  Argy  ro  Castro  and 
of  Gardiki  aim  at  domination  over  all  our  countrr ;  my  faU 
will  only  remove  an  obstacle  to  their  views.  The  strong 
hold  of  Tepelen,  still  in  the  hands  of  my  bcave  men,  mizhtt 
if  you  were  to  unite  with  me,  arrest  thMr  ambition.  You 
majehooae,butbesuiethatmyiuin  will  only  lead  to  yours.' 
The  Albanians,  like  the  AraM*  have  high  notions  of  hos- 
pitality,' at  leaat  while  in  their  own  country,  and  he  who 
voluntuily  puts  himself  under  their  pntectum  is  generally 
safo.  Ali's  reasoning  made  an  impresKcm  on  them,  and 
from  being  his  enemies  they  became  his  alliea.  His  mother, 
who,  on  (hsoovering  his  flight,  thought  him  lost,  met  him 
soon  after  at  the  head     the  united  tzibes.   Ali  was  now  a 

Swerftil  chief,  bnt  bis  band  having  committed  many  depre* 
tions  about  tiie  country,  attracted  the  notice  of  Koort, 
Pacha  of  Berat,  who  marched  against  him  and  took  him 
prisoner.  His  youth,  and -his  oomelinesa,  however,  ^ned 
nim  ftivour  with  the  Pacha,  and  it  was  whispered  also  with 
the  Pacha's  daughter.  But  the  Pacha  was  a  proud  man ; 
his  femily— fu:  the  Albanians,  unlike  the  Turks,  have  a 
great  regard  for  genealogies— was  traced  back  to  a  kng  list 
of  viziers,  and  even,  it  was  pretended,  to  die  great  Scan- 
deiheg  himself.  Ali.  oompsrad  to  him,  was  hut  an  adven- 
turer, e  klei^tis.  The  Paima  tberefbre  dismissed  his  prisoner 
with  presents,  and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ibrahim 
Bey,  who  aftarwans  succeeded  to  the  pachalik  of  Berat 
Hence,  perhaps,  aroae  the  implacable  hatred  subsequently 
msni^ted  by  Ali  against  Ibrahim.  Ali.  omtinuing  hu 
predatory  career,  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  n£ 
Jannina,  and  was  near  being  executed  in  the  very  ciU  which 
afterwards  became  his  capital.  But  the  Pacha  UuHight 
better  of  the  matter,  and  as  he  was  himself  siurounded  by 
hostile  neighbcHirs,  he  made  a  fricmd  of  Ali,  who  was  in  re- 
turn to  serve  him  against  his  enemies.  Ali  served  him  so  well 
thai  numerous  com|Aaint8  reached  the  Porte  of  the  incur- 
sions snd  damedations  conunitled  by  his  band  The  Porte 
ordered  the  Dsrwend  Pacha,  who  has  the  in^wction  of  the 
high  roads  of  Roumily,  to  exteiminatB  this  troop  of  rohben. 
Tm  Derwend  Pacha  of  the  time  happened  to  he  no  other 
than  the  dd  Pacha  of  Berat,  Ali's  inend.  The  sequel  is 
easilv  guessed.  An  interview  took  place  between  the  two 
ohiefe,  and  Ali,  withdrawing  his  Amaouta  from  the  high 
roads,  took  service  under  the  Pacha,  who  wrote  a  favouiane 
account  of  him  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  fais  foisive-- 
ness.  But  an  intrigue  d  Ali  wi^  the  former  object  <x  his 
attachment,  Hba  Pacha's  daughter,  now  married  to  Ibrahim, 
oUiged  him  to  decamp  suddenly  in  order  to  save  his  li&. 
He  then  entcared  the  service  ra  the  Pacha  of  NegroponU 
where  he  accumulated  great  wealth.  Ali's  career  as  klephtis, 
or  chief  high-road  robbers,  which  he  had  followed  fw  ten 
vears,  wss  thus  terminated.  Having  returned  to  Tepelen 
hemanried  the  feir  Emineh,  dau^ter  of  Kasselan  the  rebd 
Pacha  of  Delvino,  who  had  established  himself  as  an  inde- 
pendent tyrant  in  the  stronghold  of  Argyro  Castro.  Kaa- 
selan,  however,  was  soon  aner  decapitated  by  order  of  the 
Porte,  and  bis  successor  married  Shynitza,  AU's  sister,  but 
was  afterwards  murdered  by  his  brother  Solyman,  who  mar- 
ried the  young  widow.  By  these  evwts  the  wealth  of  Kas- 
selan came  into  Ali's  family. 

AU,  however,  was  not  yet  undiuputed  master  in  his  own 
country  of  Tepelen.  Other  beys  or  chieft  existed  in  or  about 
the  plaoe,  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  enemies.  He  char^ied 
aome  of  his  trusty  iUends  to  get  up  a  sham  conqiiracy  uamst 
him,  wbidk  tin  otheis  were  easily  pecuifded  tojain.|^ws» 
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t^reod  that  Ali  vas  to  be  murdered  in  a  vood  wliere  ho 
uaed  to  rest  after  huntin<;.  AH  had  a  goat  tied  on  the  spot, 
and  his  cloak  thrown  over  it  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
conspirators  came  and  made  a  dischai^  of  ihcir  muskets  at 
the  unfortunate  psat.  Ah  hail  posted  some  of  his  men  near 
the  place,  who,  starting  up,  frightened  the  conspirators  away 
before  they  had  time  to  perceive  their  error.  Thinking  that 
they  had  killed  Ali,  thev  entered  Tepelen  in  triumph,  shout- 
ing out  that  he  was  dead,  and  then  went  to  their  house 
to  earouae  upon  tho  e%'ent.  AH,  ooncealed  in  his  motluv's 
harem,  waited  until  the  night  was  ftr  ndi-anced  and  his 
enemies  were  intoxicated,  when,  sallying  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  faithful  band,  he  exterminated  all  his  antafjoniiits, 
divided  their  houses  and  property  among  his  friends,  and 
from  that  day  he  was  sole  master  of  Tepelen :  such  is  the 
account  Ati  a^er^7ards  gave  of  this  exploit.  He  next  con- 
quered various  dislricta  which  he  united  to  his  dominions. 
Several  tribes,  overawed  by  his  suecessea  and  terrified 
by  his  ferocity,  voluntarily  submitted.  His  riches  now 
gave  him  the  means  of  intriguing  at  the  Porte.  He  ob- 
tained the  secret  commission  of  executing  the  '  firmaun  of 
dottli'  against  Selim,  Pacha  of  Delvino.  He  insinuated 
himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  latter,  and  having  thus  in- 
trofluced  some  of  his  own  men  into  the  palace,  he  took  him 
one  day  by  aurpriBe,  had  him  beheaded  on  the  wpo/t,  and  then 
silenced  the  I^ha's  guards  1^  unrolling  befwe  them  the 
sultan's  finnaun.  In  reward  fiirthis  ser\-tcehewas  appmnted 
lieutenant  to  the  new  Dmrend  Pacha  of  Rouraily,  m  which 
offlnc  he  enriched  himself  by  sharing  with  the  klephtis  the 
produce  of  their  spoils.  In  consequence  of  this  traflic,  the 
roads  soon  swarmed  with  robbers ;  repeated  complaints 
reached  the  Porte,  and  the  Derwend  Pacha  was  recalled  and 
beheaded.  The  lieutenant  also,  being  summoned,  instead 
of  appearing,  sent  presents  to  se\ieral  members  of  the  divan, 
and  thus  e^'aded  punishment 

All's  reputation  for  bravery  and  decision  was,  however, 
established  at  Constantinople,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  I7B7,  between  thePcnle  and  the  two  courts  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  ormv  under 
the  vizier  Jussuf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  tfie  field, 
he  was  next  appointed  to  the  paehalic  of  Tricala  in  Thessaly, 
and  was  morBwer  named  Derwend  Pacha  of  Roumily.  He 
now  raised  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  all  Albanians  and 
all  old  klephtis,  with  whom  he  soon  cleared  the  roads  of  rob- 
bers, and  thus  won  merit  with  the  Porte.  He  now  turned 
his  view^  towards  Jannina.  the  capital  of  southern  Albania 
or  Epirus,  where  utter  .anavchy  prei'ailed.  Tho  pacha  of 
Jannina  had  but  a  nominal  aiithonty,  which  the  beys  of  the 
country  openly  disregarded,  while  they  were  continually 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  Ali,  in  his  paehalic  of  Tri- 
cala, was  master  of  the  road  leading  from  Constantinople  to 
Epirus,  by  which  Jannina  is  supplied  with  com  from  Thes- 
saly. Ali  maile  war  on  the  beys,  and  when  these  obtained 
a  nrmaun  fVom  the  Porte  enjoining  him  not  to  interfere  in 
matters  concerning  Jannina,  Ali  stopped  and  bribed  the 
messengers,  and  substituted  a  forged  firmaun  appranting 
himself  to  the  command  of  Jannina*  with  orders  to  all  to 
submit  to  his  iitjunctions.  Ali  fbllowed  elose  upon  this  do- 
cument with  a  numerous  force.  Assisted  by  his  friends  in 
the  town,  he  entered  it  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel ; 
he  then  assembled  the  Greek  primates  and  the  aga  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  made  them  sign  a  petition  he  had  drawn  up, 
in  which  the  whole  population  of  Jannina  was  made  to  en- 
treat the  sulton  to  grant  them  as  pacha  tho  valiant  Ali,  the 
terror  of  robbers,  the  protector  of  public  order,  and  the  most 
zealous  and  faithful  subject  of  his  highness.  This  petition, 
being  forwarded  to  Constantinople  and  supported  by  Ali'g 
agents  with  ready  money,  produced  its  effect.  Ali  was  con- 
firmed in  the  paehalic  which  he  had  usurped.  By  a  vigorous 
despotism  he  extinguished  all  factions,  restored  tranquillity, 
and  the  people  were  satisfied  with  the  change ;  the  Porte, 
seeing  this  so  long  a  turbulent  province  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, forgave  Ati  tor  a  deception  of  which  the  divan  had 
been  apprized  onljr  when  it  was  too  late. 

Ali  extended  his  dominion  over  all  Epirus,  and  also  into 
Acarnania  and  Ato'ia  or  western  Greece,  by  successfully 
attacking  the  revdted  Armatolcs  or  Greek  militias  who, 
under  the  corrupt  and  supine  Turkish  government,  infested 
instead  of  protecting  the  country.  But  Ali  was  shackled  on 
the  sea-side  of  his  dominions.  The  republic  of  Venice  held 
of  old  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
,  several  stronKplaees,  such  as  Prevesa.  Vonizza,  Butrinto, 
and  Pftrga.  Tne  Venetian  senate  had  even  obtained  fttnn 


the  Porte  in  1 788  a  flnnaun  forbidding  the  Pacha  of  Epirus 
constructing  any  battery  witliin  a  mile  of  the  coast,  even 
of  his  own  gulf  of  Amhracia.  These  stipulations  were 
maintained  as  long  as  Venice  remained  free;  but  when 
tint  ancient  state  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1797. 
and  the  latter,  in  their  sharing  the  spoils  with  Austria 
kept  for  themselves  the  eastern  possessions  <^  the  repub- 
lic. Ali,  while  he  was  deceiving  the  French  by  mofcssions 
of  IHendship,  represented  to  the  Porto  that  ncithor  justice 
nor  prudence  required  tho  fulfilment  of  former  treaties  with 
Veniee  in  fitvour  of  the  usurpers  of  Venice :  ncconlingly 
he  attacked  one  after  the  other  the  places  on  the  roast. 
Pai^,  however,  was  protected  by  its  impregnable  position 
and  the  watchfulness  of  its  inhabitants.  The  French 
garrison  of  Butrinto  withdrew  in  time,  but  the  fiUI  of  Pn- 
vesa  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  oggmvateil  Iuh"- 
ror.  Ali  with  a  lai^e  force  invested  the  French,  who  to 
the  number  of  700  were  encampe<1  on  the  site  of  Nicopolis: 
Some  auxiliaries  from  Prevesa  being  broken  in  upon  by  the 
Albanian  cavalry,  the  French  were  separated,  anil  although 
vastly  outnumbered, ibught  desperately  tintil  reduced  to  about 
100  men.  who,  from  exhaustion,  were  oliligeil  to  surrender. 
Meantime  the  Albanians  had  surprised  Prevesa  and  en- 
tered the  town,  where  a  dreadful  carnage  took  place.  The 
small  French  garrison  was  cut  to  pieces  fighting  in  the 
streets ;  the  houses  were  set  on  fire,  the  8ur\-iving  inhabit- 
ants, men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about  400. 
were  taken  to  the  island  of  Salagmra  and  there  bntehered 
without  mercy.  Tlic  French  prisoners,  alter  innumerable 
insults  and  ill-treatment  were  marched  to  Jannina,  and 
thence  all  the  way  to  Constantinople ;  most  of  them  perished 
on  the  road.  The  catastrophe  of  Prevesa  happened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1798.  As  for  Parga,  it  was  successively  garrisoned  by 
the  French,  the  Russians,  and  the  English,  until,  at  lost  in 
1818  it  was  given  up  to  Ali  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  with 
the'  Porte.  Ali  was  also  very  desirous  of  obtaining  a  footing 
in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  he  intrigued  first  with  tlie  French, 
and  afterwards  with  the  En^ish  for  this  purpose ;  he  even 
attempted  to  toke  Santa  Maura  surprise.  Imt  he  was 
baltteu  in  his  schemes. 

Another  war  of  extermination  was  that  which  Ali  waged 
against  the  mounteineent  of  Souli.  It  has  been  called  the 
ten  years  war;  it  began  in  1792,  and  ended  in  1803, by  the 
destruction  of  the  Souliotes.  This  Christian  peculation  had 
lived  independent  for  more  than  a  century  in  four  \illa^s. 
among  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  about  six  hours  uia- 
tance  from  Ganltki.  They  numbered  only  between  500  and 
GOO  families,  and  could  muster  about  2U00  fighting  men ; 
and  yet  this  little  band  had  kept  at  bay  the  power  of  all  the 
successive  pachas  of  Epirus.  They  had  been  attacked 
repeatedly  by  lai^e  forces,  but  had  always  repulsed  th^ 
enemies.  The  neighbouring  districts,  and  even  some  of  the 
Mussulman  beys,  secretly  favoured  them.  Ali  could  not 
think  of  leaving  tliis  rallying  point  for  the  disaffected  of  his 
dominions,  almost  within  sight  of  his  capital.  He  attacked 
them,  but  was  beaten  like  idl  his  predeccnisors.  His  hostility 
now  assumed  more  the  character  of  malignant  rage,  end  he 
vowed  the  total  exterminatim  of  the  SmiUotes.  Fot  yean 
he  steadily  pursued  his  plan,  which  was  to  cut  off  all  their 
communieatioas  and  supplies,  and  star\'e  them  in  their 
mountains ;  which  he  effected  by  surrounding  them  vith 
a  chain  of  forts  guarded  by  a  numerous  army.  He  found 
means  of  seducmg  one  of  their  chiefs,  Georges  Botzari. 
The  Souliotes  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities :  despair 
and  the  bribes  of  Ali  did  the  rest.  Some  of  the  dellles 
lending  to  Souli  were  given  over  to  the  pvsha,  and  he  was 
enabl^  to  toke  possession  of  the  springs  fVom  which  thej 
drew  their  water.  ^At  last  the  poor  Souliotes  were  com- 
pelled {rota  sheer^necessify  in  December,  1803,  to  listen 
to  proposals  on  the  part  of  Ali,  proposals  which  he  of  course 
had  no  intention  of  keqiing.  The  Souliotes  agreed  to  xive 
up  their  towns  and  territory,  on  conditim  of  being  allowed  to 
retire  with  their  arms  and  all  itiey  could  carry  where%'cr  they 
chose.  The  main  body  immetUately  took  the  road  to  the 
sea-coast  at  Parga,  knowing  that  may  moment's  d«1ar  was 

S regnant  with  destruction  to  them.  But  there  were  other 
etachments  of  Souliotes  scattered  about  whoeould  not  rally 
in  time,  Ali*B  soldiers  fell  upon  these,  and  tho  scenes  that 
followed  were  dreadfVil.  None  of  the  Souliotes  surrendered  ; 
they  all  perished.  In  one  instance,  a  small  party,  being  com- 
pletely surrounded,  retreated  towards  a  precipice,  the  women 
leadiiw  the  way ;  being  arrii'ed  on  the  brink,  they  fii^  throw 
their  cnildren  into  the  abyss  belov;~ftfter  wtudh^^  ajL 
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Insbands  and  wives*  fathers  and  sons,  brotben  and  sisters, 
linked  hand  in  hand,  ran  down  the  decli\-:^,  and  mutually 
hnpelled  each  other  into  the  precipice,  in  sight  of  their  dis- 
appointed enemies.  Another  band,  in  like  manner,  pressed 
by  a  body  of  Albanian  cavalry,  plunged  into  the  river  Ache- 
ron  andfvere  drowned.  The  main  body,  who  had  marched 
irfT  to  Pai^  left  behind  some  men  to  act  as  commissaries 
in  delivenng  tlie  stores  into  the  hands  of  Ali's  agents, 
agreeably  to  the  capttulati(Hi.  These  men's  lives  were,  of 
course,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty.  One  of  them,  a  priest, 
Samuel  by  name,  was  left  in  chai^  of  a  powder  magoxine. 
The  Albanians  came  in,  and  began  to  taunt  him  with  the 
prospect  of  the  ingenious  torments  he  had  to  expect  at  the 
bands  of  the  pacha  as  a  reward  for  lus  obstinacy.  Samuel 
listened  coolly,  and  when  he  saw  the  store-room  nearly  filled 
with  Albanians,  he  threw  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle 
on  some  powder  which  was  scattered  about,  and  Idew  up  the 
store-house  wiUi  himself  and  his  enemies  together.  The 
Souliotes  who  had  gme  off  to  Parga  reached  that  place  in 
safety,  though  pursued  by  Ali's  cavalry,  and  there  em- 
barked fiir  Corfu,  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Russians. 

Ali  extended  his  dominions  to  the  north  into  Albania 
Proper,  by  the  conquest  of  the  pachalik  of  Be  rat,  which  he 
ejected  more  by  intrigues  tmm  by  farce.  Stirring  up 
revolts,  and  then  stepping  in  as  mediator,  he  dispossessed 
bis  old  rival  Ibrahim,  whom  he  consigned  to  a  dungeon, 
although  their  children  had  intermarried.  He  likewise 
occupied  the  government  of  Ochrida  in  Upper  Albania,  by 
joining  in  the  attack  ordered  by  the  Porte  against  the  re- 
bellious pacha  of  Skodra,  or  Scutari,  and  then  kept  it  for 
himself.  By  this  means  he  ensured  an  excellent  military 
position  on  the  side  of  Maeedonia.  The  Porte  was  obliged 
to  wink  at  these  usurpations.  Ali  was  even  anMinted  for 
a  twelvemonth  Roumify-Valicy,  or  supreme  inspeehnr  of  the 

Srincipal  division  of  the  empire,  and  he  went  to  reside  at 
lonastir.  at  the  head  of  24.000  men.  His  extortions  in 
Roumilia  were  very  great.  His  own  dominions  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  extended  over  all  Epirus,  one-half  of 
Albania  Proper,  part  of  Thessaly,  and  the  whole  of  western 
Greece,  from  the  lake  of  Ochrida  on  the  north,  to  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto  on  the  south,  and  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the 
Adriatic.  Ali  was  now  Vizier  or  Pacha  of  three  tails  ■  his 
second  son,  Veli,  was  made  Pacha  of  Morea;  and  his  elder 
8on,Mouktar,  a  thorough  soldier,diUinguished  himself  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan  during  the  campaign  of  1809,  against 
the  Russians.  The  youngest  of  all,  Salih  Bey,  who  was 
his  father's  favourite,  and  destined  to  suoeeed  him,  was 
brought  up  with  particular  care  under  good  tutors  and 
teachers.  Veli  Pacha  was  also  a  man  of  some  infbrmation, 
and  his  son  Hahmood,  who  was  brought  up  at  his  grand- 
father s  court,  surmised  Lord  Byron  by  his  inqniries  about 
England  and  the  Bngtish  parliament.  He  was  then  a  boy 
of  fourteen. 

Ali  Pacha,  although  bated  by  the  Porte,  might  have 
ended  his  days  in  peace ;  his  power  made  him  feued.  and 
his  advanced  a^e  was  an  inducement  to  the  sultan  to  wait 
patiently  for  bis  natural  death.  But  an  act  of  daring 
atrocity  on  his  part  brought  summary  vengeance  on  his 
hoary  head.  One  of  his  confidants,  named  Ismael  Pacha 
Bev,  having  incurred  Ali's  deadly  displeasure,  had  taken 
refuge  at  Constantinwle,  where  he  had  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  sultan,  and  had  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
soaglw.  Alit  furious  on  hearing  this,  hired  assassins  to 
munler  him  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople.  The  attempt 
failed,  and  the  assassins  being  arrested,  confessed  the  name 
ot  their  employer.  The  sultan  was  now  roused ;  Ali  was  ex- 
communicated, and  all  the  Pachas  of  Europe  were  ordered 
to  march  against  him.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  1820. 
But  the  first  campugn  of  the  Ottomans  against  the  out- 
lawed Pacha  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  unsuccessful.  At 
last  Kourshid,  then  Pacha  of  Morea.  was  ordered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  against  Ali  in  January,  1821.  Kour- 
shid laid  siege  to  Jannina,  but  the  Greek  revolution,  which 
broke  out  aitout  this  time,  and  which  was  secretly  fevoured 
by  Ali,  delayed  and  embarrassed  his  operations.  Kourshid 
however  persevered,  and  AU,  unable  to  defend  his  capttak 
any  longer,  took  refuge  in  a  castle  which  he  had  built  on 
an  alnupt  peninsula  juttir«  into  the  lake,  where  he  kept  his 
principal  treasures.  Here  he  threatened  to  bknr  himself  up 
unless  he  received  the  sultan's  pardon.  This  was  at  last 
said  to  be  granted,  and  Ali  surrendered.  But  he  was  now 
doomed  to  experience  the  same  perfidy  which  so  many 
oihen  'tiad  experienced  at  his  hanu.  He  had  still  his  own 
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offieen  around  him,  when  tome  of  tne  bc/jeaf^ring  Paehai 
came  to  show  him  the  firmaun  of  death.  Ali  fired  his  ptsloto. 
wounded  Hassan  Pacha,  and  killed  two  more,  but  he  was  shot 
himself  by  the  selictar  of  Kourshid  Pacha,  and  felt  crving 
to  one  of  his  attendants  to  go  and  kill  his  favourite  ccncu- 
bine,  *  that  her  charms  might  not  be  abused  by  his  enemies.' 
Many  of  his  followers  fell  round  him,  in  defending  their 
master.  Ali's  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  exhibited  before  the  gate  of  the  seraglio.  His 
sons  shared  their  father's  fate.  The  Porte  became  possessed 
of  Ali's  treasures,  which  were  very  considerable,  although 
absurdly  exaggerated  by  Pouque\'ille.  Thus  AU  Pacha,  at 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  closed  his  guilty,  but  extraor- 
dinary career,  in  February,  1622.  A  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  mode  of  his  death  is  given  in  a  book  entitled 
Skeicket  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  &c.  1833. 

The  characterof  such  m  man  is  easily  ascertained  flrom  the 
account  of  his  life.  It  was  also  stuned,  like  that  of  most 
Turkish  grandees,  by  private  vices  of  a  disgusting  nature. 
The  cruelty  of  his  revenge  was  truly  fiendish.  His  admi- 
nistration rested  upon  the  principles  of  terror ;  ho  cntainly 
extirpated  the  robbers  and  other  oiminals,  and  rendered 
his  territories  perfectly  secure  from  all  depredations  but 
his  own.  This  security,  in  a  country  Uke  Turkey,  was  felt 
as  a  boon,  and  commerce  improved  in  some  measure  bv  it. 
Jannina  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Turkey, 
and  its  population  had  increased  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Ali 
was  a  Mussulman  only  by  name:  he  {Ully  protected  the 
Greeks,  and  othw  Christians,  in  the  exercise  of  theirreligion, 
and  allowed  them  to  have  sehoola,  and  even  a  lyceum  and 
a  library.  Ali  treated  all  his  subjects,  Albanians,  Turks, 
or  Greeks,  alike,  and  without  partiali^ ;  the  Turits  wen 
perhaps  those  who  IDwd  htm  the  least,  because  he  ^  not 
allow  them  to  ill-use  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  in  other  pacts 
of  Turkey. 

Greek  or  Romaic  was  the  language  Ali  generally  spoke,  and 
it  was  the  language  of  his  court ;  most  of  his  agenta  and  bis 
secretaries  were  Greeks.  His  yeu'ly  re^'enue  was  calculated 
at  about  half  a  million  sterling,  but  no  account  could  be 
kept  of  the  produce  of  his  confiscations  and  the  forced 
contributions  which  he  imposed  upon  individuals. 

For  more  particulars  of  tiiis  extraordinary  man,  the  reader 
mav  ccnsult  the  travels  of  Dr.  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Hughes, 
ana  Colonel  Leake.  Malte-Brun  has  also  given  a  good 
sketch  of  Ali's  life,  from  which  we  have  borrowed  some  of 
the  above  particulars. 

A'LIAS  is  the  term  used  in  legal  proceedings  to  denote 
a  second  or  f\irther  description  of  a  person  who  has  gone 
by  two  or  more  different  names.  For  example,  if  the  same 
person  is  known  by  the  name  of  John  Smith  as  well  as  the 
name  of  John  Thomson,  he  is  described  in  ci\-il  and  cri- 
minal pleadings,  and  in  legal  language  generally,  as  John 
Smith,  aliat  dietus  (otherwise  called)  John  Thomson.  It 
has  been  considered  in  former  times  that  as  a  pemon  can- 
not have  two  Christian  names,  it  would  be  improper  in  an 
indictment  to  describe  the  defendant  as  Elizabeth  Newman 
a/ias  Judith  Hancock ;  but  that  a  second  surname  may  be 
laid  under  an  afias,  as  a  person  may  be  known  by  several 
surnames.  It  is  uoubtfbl,  however,  whether  at  the  present 
day,  when  a  total  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  u»e  of 
naines,  and  the  surname  has  become  the  real  name  of  de- 
signatimt,  sueh  a  distinction  would  be  maintuned. 

A'UBI  is  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  criminal 
courts  of  justice.  Tbus,  where  a  penon  chai^;ed  with  an 
oflfenee  committed  at  a  certain  time  and  place,  shows  that 
he  was  elsewhere  at  that  time,  he  is  said  to  prove  an  alibi. 
If  true,  this  is  obviously  the  best  proof  of  innocence ;  but 
no  kind  of  defence  offers  so  ready  an  oppcvtunity  for  fklse 
evidence :  and  the  tettinf^  vp  cm  alibi  is.  therefbre,  always 
regarded  in  practice  with  suspicion. 

ALICANTE,  a  modem  province  of  Spain,  formed  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  a  small 
part  of  Mureia. 

ALICANTE,  a  well-lmilt  sea-port  town  in  38°  35'  N.  lat. 
and  0°  24'  W.  long ,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain.  The  town  is  built  on 
a  peninsuut,  at  the  fbot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  which  has  a  for- 
tined  castle  at  its  summit  400  feet  alxn'e  the  sea.  Alicante 
has  still  a  considerable  trafk,  although  it  has  much  de- 
creased of  late  years :  this  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the 
political  persecutions  which  its  inhabitants  have  sufl'ered 
since  1823,  and  which  have  caused  a  diminution  m  its 
population  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third.    The  de- 
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Htniiig  Mate  of  its  commwce  may,  however,  Ite  lainctpally 
j&famA  to  tiw  prohibitions  placed  on  the  importation  m 
vmrioua  articles  of  fbreign  mantiiiBOtuTe  end  merchandize, 
ud tc  the  heavvduties  impofled  upon  such  o&er  goods  as 
ire  admitted.  The  greater  part  of  its  foreign  trade  consists 
tn  imports  of  linen  from  France  and  Genoa,  tobacco  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  L-od-Ash  from  Newfound- 
land; ltd  exports  are,  barilla  and  almonds  to  England 
and  Ireland,  and  wine  to  Brazil  and  the  coast  of  Bar- 
bary.  A  conuderable  quantity  of  wine  is  also  shipped  to  the 
port  of  Cette  in  Languedoc,  whence  it  is  sent  by  the  preat 
tou^m  canal  to  B«*deaux,  to  be  mixed  mth  the  inferior 
Medoc  wwes.  Alicante  likewise  exports  od,  olives,  brandy, 
and  soap :  the  qnalily  of  the  last-nentioned  uiicle  is  much 
«steen«L  The  ooumitticatiana  between  the  town  and  the 
contiguous  country  are  Ibr  the  moat  part  kept  iq>  by  means  of 
mall  ooaelingiFeamsoffromtweHiUtofleventyttDshttrtheD. 
iM»  roads  beinp  so  eKeeedmgly  bad,  that  sum  goods  as  are 
sent  by  land  must  be  oonveyed  on  the  backs  of  moles  and 
aases.  The  wheat  required  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  inha- 
bitanta  is  mostly  broufrfat  from  places  as  ftir  as  two  hundred 
miles  Hiland,  and  tor  the  reason  just  eiyen,  its  «ost  is  nearly 
doubled  by  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  AUeante.  The  average 
priee  of  wheat  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1831,  was 
equal  to  68«.  id.  per  imperial  quarter,  while  its  avernife  price 
in  this  kingdom  auiing  the  same  pwiod  was  only  dte .  id. 
Alicante  b  dependant  upon  fbrei^  supply  far  the  artitdee 
of  cheese  and  butter,  the  {Ksees  of  which  are  usuany  double 
what  are  paid  in  Loaidm ;  the  oonaumption  of  these  articles 
is  thenfine  smaU,  and  the  ba&  of  tfw  population  make  use 
oil  initoad.  Meat  is  very  indiflbMiit  in  quality,  and  the 
price  nearly  as  big^  m  m  Bns^and,  aa  that  takms  qualify 
into  die  aoDount  it  is  dearer  than  in  Xn^ani.  ne  town 
is  be^dea  wy  ill  sup|died  vrith  water. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port  from  foreign 
partawas,       in  1829    .    126  sbipa,  19,706  toos 
„  1630    .    IM     „     .14^40  „ 
„  1831     .     157     «      16,873  „ 
The  Spanish  vessels,  inoluding  tboaa  employed  in  the 
ooaating  trade,  that  arrivedin  the  same  yaan,  were  as  foUcnrs : 
in  1829  .     788  veesels  10,675  tons 

„  16S0  .  .  746  „  ai,661  „ 
„  1S31  .  .  813  „  22,645  „ 
Goods  may  be  landed  at  Alioanta,  and  lie  in  aita^6t  fat 
one  year  vritnout  payment  df  duty,  mod  at  any  period  during 
that  time  may  be  exported  on  paying  2  per  osnt.  on  tfaur 
value.  At  tbe  expiratiMi  at  ttw  year  the  ^tiu  nnut  be 
paid,  toKether  with  8  per  eent  odv^ormm  aa  an  eqnindent 
for  warehouse  rent 

The  port  of  Alicante  is  an  open  bay,  between  the  Cape  de 
la  Huerta  and  Plane  Island,  distant  from  each  other  about 
ten  mUes  in  a  nortb^eat  direction.  Ships  on  entering  the 
port  may  steer  between  these  points  in  any  eourae  direct  for 
the  oasUe.  and  oome  to  anchor  in  four  bi  eight  fatbomB 
water.  The  port  has  im  pilot,  nor  indeed  is  one  neecssary. 
There  is  no  perceptible  tide  in  the  port  irf  Alicwta;  the 
depth  of  water  vanes  from  fifteen  to  four  iisthoma,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  distance  from  the  shore :  nwtlw  bar  nor  shallows 
are  to  be  passed  in  entering.  Ships  mostly  lie  in  the  bay 
at  the  distanoe  of  from  a  quarter  of  a  mik  to  a  mile  flom 
thealum.  They  are  not  ej^raaed  to  any  danger  fttRn  winds, 
currents,  or  other  easnabiBS  when  at  anchor,  and  duimg 
the  laat  twenty  years  no  case  has  oeoumd  of  a  ^'enel  being 
driven  fimn  her  mowings. 

A  mde  or  quay  is  now  in  progress  of  eonstractitm,  and 
has  already  oeen  carried  upwards  of  3fW  ysfds  and  into  fif- 
teen ieet  water.  It  is  intended  to  oontimie  it  into  twenty- 
four  feet  water.  This  mole  is  oonstructed  wiA  large  stines 
which  are  dropped  into  the  sea :  the  western,  or  inner  mde,  is 
faced  with  large  blocks  of  cut  stone.  Small  vessels  lie  along- 
side this  quay  in  order  to  take  in  w  dtschai^  their  lading. 

Alicante  stands  on  the  site  of  the  andent  town  of  Luceu- 
tum.  During  the  peninsular  war  in  1812,  when  the  French 
gonwal,  Swuwt,  siieoeeded  in  making  himself  maater  of  the 
restof  the  kingdom  of  Valeneia,  Alicante  hadtiie  honoar  of 
sueoessfiiUy  residing  the  invadera.  The  population, 
in  1810  amottntBd  to  21,463  souls 

1820  20,348 
„  1830         „  14,230  „ 

ALICATA,  a  city  un  the  south  cocst  of  Sieny,  in  37°  4' 
N.  lat,  aoA  13°  5^'  E.  long.  It  isi  used  es  a  military 
position,  and  haa  been  toleraUy  well  fortified,  but  the  walk 
have  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  and  are  now  lying 


in  la^e  fr^menta  en  the  beaefa.  Alieata  is  huiH  on  Aa 
right  bank  of  the  river  Salao,  whidi  divides  &e  proftaieea 
or  Nolo  and  Mazzam ;  it  is  very  ftivourably  amiatMl  Jbr 
trade,  and  exports  ctmsiderable  quantities  of  grain  and  snt 
phur.  The  port  is  a  *  caricatore,  or  place  endowed  widi 
immunity  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the  country.'  Not- 
withstanding tiiese  advantages,  the  generd  appc«ranee  of 
tiie  place  is  that  of  neglect  and  poverty.  The  anchorage  is 
about  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town,  in  from  seven  to  twelve 
fatiunos  water,  with  a  good  clay  bottom,  but  ships  are  mncii 
exposed  in  winter  *  t»  all  the  winds  ftem  east  to  west  nund 
Boutheriy.'  This  evil  might  be  remedied  at  a  moderate 
expense.  Two  reeft  of  rodk»  off  Ae  west  end  of  &e  town 
ooHld  easify  be  eonverted  into  exoeUmt  ntoles,  ftr  whiA 
purpc^e  the  aeigfaheurhood  «dbc^  abundance  flf  stme  and 
Ume,  and  t2ie  nselaas  old  horn-work  of  the  easlle  inight  he 
excavated,  fioaa  to  form  a  wet  dock  capable  of  containing  in 
perfect  seouri^  nearly  a  hundred  sad  «f  smaU  craft. 

*  The  Ruffirace  (tf  custom  *  has  idloUed  to  eac&  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Sicily  an  agnomen,  ittnstntive  at  tiieir  con- 
sideratisn,  uid  Alieata  is  known  aaoong  the  inhabitants  as 
L'AmtUa,  at  the  belovBd.  Its  populrtian  amoaots  to  nearly 
1 1 ,000.   (Smyth's  Mmmair  qf  SioUg.) 

AI.ICUDI.  The  most  weeteriy  of  the  JEv^xa  or  liperi 
iriands,  a  group  betoaging  to  Sicily,  and  situated  between 
the  north  coast  of  tiiat  island  and  the  oontineitt  of  Italy. 
Alicudi  was  called  Ericusa  and  £ricodes,  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  heath  whit^  gnnrs  on  it.  (See  Stnbo.  876.  Ca- 
saub.)  Aiieudi  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Ericedea,  as  FeBcudi, 
anothir  iaboid  of  the  gnmp,  ia-aeomiption  of  Pboeiuoodea. 
Xt  eonaistB  ef  an  abrupt  eanoal-alBaped  crater,  about  nx  mOea 
in  eimimforenee,  which  rises  at  once  from  the  sea.  The  eur- 
focewcrai^posed  ef  irr^;ular  ravines  and  predpitoua  hills; 
and  ettheugh  its  ftrs  have  been  extinct  for  m  many  ages 
that  no  faiatory  notices  iU  conttagrations,  the  la\'a  is  seen  in 
grotesque  forms  like  a  stream  extending  from  the  summit 
to  the  sea,  and  retaining  the  apparent  sterility  and  for- 
bidding aspeot  of  a  recent  cruptioa.  The  island  is,  never- 
theless, cultivated  with  laborious  industry  in  every  spot 
capaUis  of  producing  vegetation.  Barilla,  tfax,  capers,  and 
pulse  are  produced,  and  wh»t  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality. 

The  ooasts  are  rude,  craggy  precipioes,  afibrding  m\y 
two  landing  plaees,  which  are  very  difilieidt  of  access  in 
ftesh  winds.  best  i4  on  the  aoudi-east  side  under  Point 
Pakoha;  the  other  iaoothe  north-east  ooast.  The  popu- 
lation «f  AMondi  amannts  to  about  860  persona,  among 
wfaomdiseaaes  ave  said  tofae  almost whtdly unknown  They 
live  BO  secluded  ftwn  the  lestof  the  wwid,  thid  a  visit  from 
a  stranger  is  an  extraordmary  evmt,  and  they  owe  to  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  island  th«r  security  from  the  at- 
tacks of  pirates,  who  BO  frequently  infost  the  Meditaranean 
sea.   (Smyth's  Memoir  nf  Siciiy.) 

ALIEN.  An  alien  {aUennc,  alibi-naius,  aliemgena)  is  a 
person  bom  out  of  the  allegiance  of  the  king.  By  eucb 
appellstian  he  is  distinguiBhed  fnnn  a  native  subject,  who 
owes  perpcftual  allegiance  to  the  cmwa  of  tiwse  realms. 

It  is  not  tree  that  every  person,  born  out  of  tbe  dominion 
of  the  crown,  is  therefore  an  idien ;  nor  is  a  person  bom 
within  them  neeeaiarily  a  natural- bom  sub^t.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  alienage  diat  the  Utth  ef  fiie  individual  ooourred  in 
a  «ifn»*ifwi  ana  nnder  einnimalanoeB  iriiioh  gave  to  tlie  king 
of  this  uonutry  no  claim  or  ri|;^t  to  his  allegianee. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  present  any  view  ctf  the  anlgeet 
as  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  or  of  nations,  or  to  detail 
the  munic^wl  legulationB  winch  foreign  states  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  adopt  in  lefereoee  to  their  interoouiae  witii 
strangers ;  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  existing 
state  (tf  the  law  of  England,  as  it  regards  this  dass 
persons. 

The  following  instances  will  serve  to  illasbvte  the  above 
deecription  of  an  alien.  The  native  sabjeotof  a  foreign 
eountry  continues  to  be  an  alien,  though  the  country  after- 
wards iMoomes  a  pert  of  tiie  British  dominions.  Thus,  per- 
sons  bwn  in  Soetiand  b^vre  tbe  union  of  the  crown*  by  the 
aeoeaiHon  of  Jamas  I.,  were  aUma  even  q/lier  that  «mnt ; 
but  those  Vho  were  bom  afterwards  were  adjudged  to  be 
natural-bom  autgects  This  question  was  the  subject  ef 
solemn  discusuon  in  the  re^  of  that  prince ;  and  the  re 
ported  judgment  of  the  court  has  been  a  landmark  to  sue 
oeeding  lawyers  in  all  similar  controversies.  Persona  bom 
in  -those  ^ris  of  France  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
crown  of  England,  as  Normandy,  Guieone,  GaMony,  &c., 
were  not  oouideced  as  aliens  eo  long  as  they  rontinued  m» 
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tmrntad ;  and,  «pon  toe  Mtne  principle,  penona  bom  at  this 
ifsy  in  any  of  our  colonial  possessions  are  aecounted  native 
qulijects.  A  man,  bora  and  settled  at  Calais  whilst  it  was 
)n  the  possession  nf  the  English,  lied  to  Flanders  with  his 
wife,  then  pregnaat ;  and  there,  after  the  eaptare  of  Calais 
the  French,  had  a  son :  the  icsae  was  held  to  be  no  aKen. 
hm  eat  hostile  army  enters  a  foreign  territory,  the  ohlWren 
of  the  invaders,  bom  daring  such  hostile  oecupation,  are  to 
be  considered  as  native  sul^etB  of  the  invading  country  and 
not  of  the  oonntry  invaded. 

The  diOdren  Mf  ambaesadm,  ud  etbsr  oflotal  mridents 
in  ftnten  state*,  have  always  been  beldnativei  of  the  eeun- 
tiv  which  they  rqireseot  end  in  whole  sernee  they  stre. 
Ttds  nle  preniled  evdn  mt  a  time  when  the  low  of  alienage 
wu  ttrieter  thanitnow  is.  It  baa  been  siiiee  so  ftj  extended 
by  varioiu  enactments,  that  all  children  bom  abroad,  whose 
fhthers  or  grandftitbers  on  the  fatfMrt  side,  were  natnral 
snbiects,  are  now  deemed  to  be  thenuelvet  Hatnral-bimi 
sebjects,  unless  their  fbthers  were  liable  to  the  penaHies  of 
treason  er  felony ;  or  were  in  the  service  of  a  prince  at  war 
with  this  country.  <35  Ed.  III.,  at  2 ;  7  Amw,  e.  S  ;  4  Gee. 
c  21  ;  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  21.) 
It  follows  from  the  general  principles  of  oar  Uv,  and,  it  is 
believed,  of  the  law  of  most  other  European  states,  that  a 
man  may  subject  himself  to  a  double  and  conflicting  alle- 
giance; for,  though  he  may  pledse  lus  alleeiance  to  the 
sovereigB  of  bis  adopted  country,  he  cannot  arrait  himself 
rfthedutyirtiiehheoweBtohieomi.  So  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  the  two  states,  he  oan  take  no  active  part 
on  behalf  of  one  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  treason  in 
the  other.  It  appears,  too,  that  this  distressing  predicament 
may  oecnr  without  any  default  of  the  party ;  for  the  children 
of  aliens  an  (exsept  under  pecoUar  circumstances)  natural 
sabjeets  of  the  state  in  whioh  they  were  born :  yet  we  have 
seen  »bewe  that  they  may  AiW  be  regarded  as  natani-bom 
Rubjeets  of  the  atate  to  which  their  parents  owed  aUegiance. 

Having  desorihed  the  persons  whom  the  law  designates 
as  aHena,  we  ^all  shortly  point  out  the  legal  CMMequencea 
of  alit«uige.  and  the  means  by  vbieh  its  attendant  ineapaci- 
tiaa  may  be  either  wbollj  or  partially  remimA.  An  alten 
eaonot  boM  pnper«r  in  Und  wishont  tha  king  a  peimi*' 
sim ;  and  if  it  sheald  become  vested  in  him  by  muvhaB^ 
it  ia  fevfrited  to  the  csown.  after  the  fact  of  puiohase  has 
been  r^ularly  ascertained  and  declared  by  a  jury.  The 
occasional  haidship  of  this  mle  is  usually  obviated  in  practioe 
by  a  voluntary  grant  of  the  lands  by  the  crown,  after  they  have 
become  vested  m  it  by  an  inquisition  under  a  commusion  qf 
mdteat.  An  alien  cannot  take  land  by  act  of  law,— as  by  de- 
scent, dower, or  curtesy;  nor  can  he  take  under  a  devise.  In 
tiiese  cases  there  ia  no  forfeiture  to  the  crown ;  for  no  estate 
or  interest  whatever  vests  in  the  alien  which  can  be  the  subject 
efeacheat.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of  these  diubi- 
l^ies  at  the  present  day,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  reasanafala 
origin  in  the  maxims  of  tlie  feudal  law,  wlueh  annexed  to 
the  tenure  oF  luuL  various  servieea  incompatible  with  foratgn 
aOegianice.  An  alien  may,  however,  possess  himself  of  goods, 
money  in  the  funds,  and  other  personal  effects,  to  any  extent; 
and  as  the  law  has.  from  a  very  early  period,  recognized  his 
right  to  reside,  without  molestation,  within  the  realm  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  (see  ilfc^grui  CAar/a,  art  48,)  he  enjoys  the 
incidental  right  to  occupy  a  house  and  premises,  provided 
he  does  not  attempt  to  aoqnite  any  permanMit  interest  in 
them.  An  alien  may  dispose  of  hu  property  br  will.  The 
dnit  dat^taine,  or  right  of  sttooeeding  to  the  emcts  of  a  de- 
ceased elieo,  formerly  claimed  by  the  erowv  of  Franee,  never 
prevailed  in  this  country.  Noiwaaitoaatontary  toenfomeit 
even  in  France,  except  as  against  the  natives  t£  a  state  in 
which  a  similar  right  wu  eiBHviaed.  TUa  doctrine  veoi- 
procity  was  adopt^  by  the  Code  Napolion,  iCod»  CwU^  art 
726.)  but  has  since  been  abrogated ;  so  that  aliens  are  now 
on  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  with  native  I^enchmen 
throughout  that  kingdom.  AUens,  who  are  parties  to  any 
laooeediog,  civil  or  criminal,  in  our  courts  of  justice,  are  in 
SDoet  cases  entitled  to  trial  by  a  jury  de  nudiekitt,-^i.  a 
jury  of  which  one-half  is  composed  of  foreigners. 

The  disabilities  of  aliens  may  be  partially  removed  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  constituting  the  party  a  free  demzett. 
frum  the  date  of  the  grant  he  is  entitled  to  hold  land,  and 
'transmit  it  to  his  q/ier-bom  children,  and  to  emoy  many  other 
privileges  of  a  native  subject.  But  the  most  effectual  method 
of  naturalizing  an  aliemis  by  Act  of  Parliament,  called  a 
A^aiuraJization  Bill,  by  which  be  is  admittad  to  ever^  right 
of  n  natural-bom  sulgeet,  except  tlie  capacity  of  sitting  in 


Parliament  or  the  Privy  CouncU,  or  of 'h(Ming  nanta  and 
ofBces  of  tmst  noder  the  crown  ;  an  exehurion  oietated  hy 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  legislature  on  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Orange. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rights  and  incapacities  at- 
taching to  aliens,  enumerated  ahove,  must  be  understood  to 
apply  only  to  alien  friendt.  Alien  enemiet,  or  sul{jects  of  a 
forei^  state  at  war  with  this  country,  are  in  a  very  different 
condition,  and  may  be  said  to  possess  very  few  civil  rights  of 
any  kind  whieh  the  law  will  recognise  or  protsel 

A»  examples  tt  the  pdScy  wIBch  haa  at  fiffsrent  tnnei 
been  pttzsued  in  tida  country,  vitb  refereiioe  to  the  reception 
aliens,  the  fbllowing  historical  notices  may  perhaps  be 
interesting : — 

Magna  Charta  stipulates.  In  the  articSe  already  eited,  fta 
ttie  freeacceasof  foreign  men^iantsftar  the  ]niipoees  of  trade, 
and  its  provisions  were  enforced  and  extended  under  the 
reigns  of  sneceeding  princes. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  I.,  the  parUament  rolls 
contain  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of  London, '  Uiat  foreign 
merchants  should  be  expelled  from  the  city,  because  they 
get  rich  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  citizens  to  which  tiie 
Lng  repKes,  that '  they  are  benefldal  and  nsdtat,  and  he  haa 
no  intention  to  expel  them.' 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  |II.,  several  henefldal  privileges 
wen  cetiftwfed  on  aliens,  in  furflteranoe  of  foreign  commerce. 

Under  Richard  II.,  and  Us  gneeesaor,  statutes  were  made 
imposing  various  restnonts  cm  aliens  trading  wttiiin  the 
Malm,  and  especially  prohibiting  internal  traffic  with  one 
anottier.  Similar  restrictions  weje  introduced  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  HI.,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  exclude  them  from 
retail  trade ;  and  in  that  of  Henry  Till.,  violent  insurrec- 
tions a^nst  aliens  were  followed  by  repeated  statutes,  re- 
citing the  mischievous  consequences  attnbuted  to  the  influx 
of  foretfi^MrB,  and  laying  severer  impediments  in  the  way  of 
their  settlement  within  the  realm.  Several  acta  of  this  de- 
Bctiptien  are  still  in  force,  though  they  have  fkllen  into  prac- 
tieu  disnse ;  but  it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the 
eoorta  ef  law  to  pot  cm  them  a  construction  the  most  Ikvonr^ 
abla  to  lureiffB  eommena,  agreeably  to  the  sentiments  of 
Lmd  Chief  Justice  Hste.  <ftat  *  the  law  of  Englaiid  hadi 
always  been  vwy  gentle  in  the  oombmetionof  the  dtsabiUty, 
and  rather  contraoting  tluoaextoBdingit  ■cversly.'  (Yenttto  a 
RmorU,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  hfng  was  strongly  petitioned 
to  adopt  exclusive  measuns  against  the  aliens,  who  had 
flocfced  into  the  kingdom  from  the  Low  Countries ;  but 
James,  though  he  acquieseed  to  a  certain  nttent  in  the  ob- 
jeet  of  the  |>etiti(men,  seems  hy  no  means  to  have  partici* 
Dated  in  tbeu>  feelings  of  enmity  to  aliens ;  fbr  he  [nofesseit 
Ilia  intention  '  to  keep  a  due  temperament  between  tiie  in  te- 
rcets of  the  petitioners  and  the  foreigners ;  and  he  eqMcially 
commends  '  their  uidnMrious  and  saduleua  eonrses,  whereof 
ha  wiahad  hia  own  peopla  wmdd  take  example.' 

In  iha  raign  of  Charles  II.,  aliam  were  invStod  to  letde  in 
tins  eountry.  and  to  oagage  in  ewtam  trades,  by  an  offer  of 
the  privileges  of  n^vesu^eelB.   (Id  Car.II.,c.  IS.) 

In  the  early  put  ef  the  last  century  (1708)  a  bill  was 
cairied  in  parliament  for  the  general  naturalization  of  all 
foreign  Protestants  notwithstuiang  the  strenuous  opposition 

the  city  of  London :  but,  after  remaining  in  opention  for 
three  years,  it  was  repealed  on  a  sunestion  of  its  injurious 
efbcts  upon  the  interests  of  natural-bom  subjeets.  The 
reasons  for  and  against  tiie  measure  will  he  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Chandler's  Commons  Debates,  p.  1 1 9-)  33. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  history  of  mi  policy,  the  inference 
seems  to  be,  that  although  the  maxima  ptwidant  in  our 
couitaof  lawhave  been  genemUgr  fkvDHrablt  to  ^  rights  of 
aliens ;  and  ahhoogh  t&  oxaeutiTO  authwitiea  of  tlw  state 
amwar  to  have  bwn  at  alt  times  sensible  of  the  ftscal  and 
^MT  advantages  residting  from  a  liberal  reception  at  foreign 
•ettlws  ennged  in  trade,  yet  popular  prejudieea  have  bean, 
OB  the  when,  suoeesBftilly  exerted  m  imjaessing  upon  the  le* 
gislature  a  more  jealous  and  exclusive  system. 

The  temporary  restraints  up^  aliens,  introdweed  daring 
the  late  wars,  had  their  origin  in  (Aijects  altogether  distinct 
from  commerce  or  pohtieal  economy.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  power  of  ban\shing  them  from  the  realm  has 
at  all  times  existed  in  the  crown ;  at  all  events  it  has  un- 
doubtedly been  often  exerted ;  and  it  seems  almost  to  be 
included'in  the  ampler  prerogative  of  declaring  war  against 
the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  a  foreign  state.  However,  either 
tttaa  want  of  recent  authentic  precedente»^  from  ajdesira 
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to  aocompany  the  measure  with  proviMODS  not  wiChin  the 
■cope  of  the  ordinary  function!)  of  the  executive,  this  power 
hu  not  been  called  into  activity  of  late  years  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  parliament.  After  the  exirintioo  of  the 
fast  of  tiie  aJiea  acts,  a  measure  waa  introduced  for  the  ^- 
neral  registration  of  lU  aliens  visiting  this  counby.  which 
is  atOl  in  force.  (See  7  Geo.  IV..  o.  54.) 
ALIMENT.   [See  Food.] 

ALUIONY,  from  the  Latin  aHmomum  or  almonia,  a 
barbarous  word,  BifnufVing 'maintenance  or  support.'  By  the 
law  of  England,  whira  in  this  respect  corresponds  with  the 
civil  law,  a  wife  is  presumed  to  have  surrendered  the  whole 
of  her  property  to  her  husband  upon  marriaj^,  and  con- 
sequently to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  her  ftiture 
maintenance.  Upon  this  principle,  it  is  reasonable  that  if  a 
separation  takes  place,  the  wife  should  have  a  portion  of  her 
husband's  estate  allotted  to  her  for  her  subsistence ;  and.  this 
allotment,  made  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  is  termed  in 
law  '  alimony.'  The  right  of  a  wife  to  this  provision  depends, 
however,  entirely  upon  the  truth  of  the  presumption,  that 
she  has  not  suffioient  means,  independently  of  her  husband, 
to  support  her  in  her  appropriate  station  in  life ;  for  in  cases 
where  ^e  has  a  separate  and  sufficient  income,  not  vested 
in  ib»  husband  by  the  marriage,  and  therelbte  beyond  his 
oontroU  the  wife  is  not  entitled  to  alimony. 

Alunony,  in  common  with  other  subjects  of  matrimonial 
litigation,  falls  properly  under  the  exclusive  o^nizance  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts ;  for  though  courts  of  equity  have 
not  unfrequently  decreed  a  separate  maintenance  resembling 
alimony,  yet  their  interference  in  such  cases  seems  to  have 
proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  enforcing  some  express  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  and  is  not  founded  upon  the  legal 
right  of  the  wife  to  a  portion  of  her  husband's  estate,  result- 
ing from  the  general  principle  above  stated.  In  tbe  eocle- 
siastical  court,  the  allotment  of  alimony  is  necessarily  inci- 
dental to  a  deoree  of  divorce  a  metud  et  thoro  upon  the 
ground  of  cruelty  or  adultery  on  the  part  <A  the  hosband. 
It  may  be  nther  temporan  or  permanent:  in  the  first  case, 
while  the  proceedings  in  the  suit  fw  a  divorce  are  depending, 
the  court  wiU,  generally  speaking,  allot  alimwiy  to  the  wif^ 
pendente  lite,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  litigation  ; 
and  in  the  second  case,  when  a  decree  of  divorce  has  been 
obtained  on  either  of  the  above  grounds,  a  pennanant  provi- 
sion may  be  given  to  her ;  in  both  cases  the  allotment  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  stipend  for  her  maintenance  from  year 
to  year,  and  is  proportionate  to  the  estate  of  the  husband. 

The  amount  of  alimony  to  be  allotted  depends  wholly  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  equitably  exercised  with  a  view 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  In  forming 
their  estimate  in  this  respect,  the  courts  have  held,  that  after 
a  iei«ration  on  account  of  the  husband's  misconduct,  the 
wife  is  to  be  alimented  as  if  she  wwe  living  with  him  as  his 
wife ;  they  attend  oarefiilly  to  the  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
amount  cf  the  husband's  means,  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween a  substantial  property  and  an  income  derived  from 
personal  exertion.  The  station  in  life  of  both  parties,  and  the 
fortune  brought  by  the  wife,  are  also  considerad ;  and  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  disposal  of  the  children  and  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  them.  The  conduct  of  the  parties  forms 
also  a  very  material  consideration:  where  the  wife  has 
eloped  from  her  husband,  or  where  the  sentence  of  divorce 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  of  her  adultery,  the  law  will  not 
compel  the  allowance  of  alimony ;  for  as  adultery  amounte 
to  forfeiture  of  dower  after  the  ^ath  of  the  hmband,  it  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  wife  should  not  partake  of  his  estate 
while  living.  In  assigning  the  amount  m  alimony,  it  should 
be  observed,  that  in  order  to  discourage  vexatious  litigation, 
as  well  as  upon  the  just  principle  that  uuiocence  of  imputed 
misconduct  is  to  be  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
alimony  during  the  continuance  of  a  suit  is  always  much 
less  in  amount  than  permanent  alimony.  Thus  in  the 
former,  the  proportion  usually  allowed  is  one-fifth  of  the  net 
inoHne  of  the  husband  ^  in  the  \axter,  after  a  chai^  of 
cruelty  or  adultery  has  been  established,  a  moiety  of  the 
whole  income  is  frequently  given.  This  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  numerous  cases  in  wnicb  the  quantum  of  allotment 
has  been  decided;  but  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
upon  this  subject,  as  the  amount  granted  must  always  de- 
pend upon  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  exercised  upon  the 
inO  nitely  varied  combinations  of  facts  brought  before  him. 

The  assignment  of  alimony  during  tlw  ctmtinuance  of 
a  suit  will  not  dischaiSB  the  husband  fnan  Uabili^  for  his 
wife's  contracto;  but  when  tiie  court  has  allotted  her  a  perma- 


nent maintenance  upon  the  termination  of  a  suit,  the  wife  is 
liable  for  her  own  contracts,  and  the  husband  is  wholly  dis- 
charged from  them.  On  this  ground,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  protection  of  the  husband,  ths  ecdesiastical  court  has 
sometimes  granted  aUmmy  in  oases  where  the  wife,  by  her 
own  profligacy  <s  extravagance,  has  thrown  enonnous  ex- 
pense on  tier  husband,  and  has  tiiere^  forlUted  her  equit- 
able tide  to  a  subsistence  from  his  estate. 

ALIQUOT  PART.  One  number  or  fraction  is  said  to 
be  an  aliquot  part  of  a  second  number  or  ftaetion,  -whm  the 
first  is  contained  an  exact  number  of  times  in  the  second. 
Thus,  6,  3,  4,  2,  H,  f,  i.  &0.,  are  all  aliquot  parts  of  12, 
being  contained  in  it  respectively  2,  4,  3,  6,  8,  28,  96,  Sec 
times.  The  word  is  principally  used  in  the  arithmetical  rule 
called  practice,  and  the  convenience  of  using  it  is  as  follows. 
If  we  want  to  know  how  much  304  yards  cost  at  1/.  1  St.  6d. 
a  yard,  the  direct  process  of  common  arithmetic  would  be  to 
tiim  30i  yards  into  half  yards,  giving  61,  and  1/.  15<.  6d. 
into  sixpences,  giving  71.  Then  multi^ying  61  by  71.  and 
dividing  the  pnMuct  by  2,  we  have  the  number  of  sixpences 
which  SOi  yards  ooot,  which  must  then  be  rednced  into 
pounds,  uiUings,  and  pence.  But  if  we  observe  that 
1/.  15«.  6(<.  is  trade  upcnli.,  10«. die  half  ofone  pound,  5«. 
the  half  of  10«.,  and  6d.  the  tentii  of  we  can  prooeed  as 
follows: — 

£.  t.  d.  £.  t.  d. 

■     30^  yards  at  1    0  0  per  yard  oost    30  10  0 
H  0  10  0  „  15    5  0 

0    5  0  „  7  12  6 

006  „  0  15  3 


1  15  6  .,  54  2  9 

in  which  eai^  line  is  derived  from  the  |ffeceding  by  simple 
division,  on  the  obvious  principle  that  at  6d.  a  yard  we  give 
the  tenth  part  of  what  we  give  at  &«.  a  yard,  uid  so  on. 

The  object  therefore  is,  to  be  ready  in  dividing  a  stun  of 
shillings  and  pence  into  parte,  each  of  whidi  shall  be  the 
aliquot  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  fme  ct  the  preceding  parts. 
The  following  table  contains  the  simple  aliquot  parts  a 
pound,  arranged  so  that  the  aliquot  part  <d  an  ahquot  part 
shall  be  visible  on  inspection.  Figures  written  by  them- 
selves are  shillings,  and  Ae  semicMonB  separate  sbilliiigs 
from  pence.  The  idiquot  parts  omitted  contain  fractions  of 
fiirthings,  and  are  useless. 
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This  teble  shows  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound  down  to 
one  balcony :  for  example,  we  see  :2t,  signifying  two 
pence  half^nny,  opposite  to  twe^h  under  etghtn,  which 
shows  us  that  2^  is  the  twelfth  part  of  the  eighth  part  of  a 
pound.  It,  tiierefore,  we  willed  to  find  how  much  3715 
yards  oost  at  2^  a  yard,  instead  of  multiplying  by  2i.  and 
dividing  by  12  and  20,  we  should  divide  8  and  IS,  aa 
follows 

8  >  3715 

12  )  464    7  6 

£38  13  lU  [See  Practick-I 
ALISMA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  monocotyledonous  division  of  flowering  plante.  It  ia 
known  from  all  the  other  orders  of  the  same  di\ision  by  its 
genera  having  the  sepals  and  petals  perfectly  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  both  in  colour  and  situation,  and  by 
their  corpella  being  extremely  numerous.  In  many  points 
they  approach  very  nearly  to  the  crowfoot  tribe  (Ranuncula- 
ce»),  mm  which  the  structure  of  their  embryo  and  their 
endogenous  mode  of  growth  distinguish  them,  f  Sec  Aom 
or  Tkns.]  ^  . 
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All  the  species  are  aquaticplants,  with  rather  Inroad,  ribbed 
leaves  and  white  flowers.  They  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
».ny  active  properties,  except  a  shght  degree  of  acridity, 
which,  hovvnr.  does  not  Wevent  we  rhunma  of  some  of 
them  ftom  being  eaten  in  China. 


[ Altau  nutago— OmI  Wain  PlaaUla.] 

The  order  receives  its  name  from  the  genus  Alisma,  one 
species  of  which,  AHma  plMtago,  a  common  wild  plant,  in 
wet  ditches  and  bv  river  sides,  has  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  cure  for  hydrophobia.  Its  powdered  root  is  nven 
in  dues  of  fVom  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  either  innised 
in  wine  or  mixed  with  syrup. 

A'LKALI.  This  word  is  compounded  of  the  Arabic  ar- 
ticle al  and  kaH,  the  name  of  the  plant,  by  burning  which 
a  saline  mass  is  obtained,  containing  the  alkali  in  question ; 
and  in  this  term  are  comprehended  various  other  bodies 
possessing  similar  properties. 

The  alkalis  are  numerous,  and  they  are  all  compound 
substances ;  they  do  not  result,  however,  from  the  action  of 
any  specific  or  alkalizing  principle,  being  very  variously 
constituted.  AU  exist  in  nature,  and  some  ma^  be  artifi- 
oally  formed.  The  alkalis  may  be  divided  mto  three 
elasftes: — 

1st  Ammonia,  existing  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  com- 
posed of  two  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  hydnwen  and  azote ;  as  it 
readily  evaporates,  it  was  formerly  called  the  vohtUe  alkali. 

2d.  Compourutr  (t^certotn  m«<a/j  and  oxygen,  among  which 
are  potash  and  soda,  which,  though  long  known  as  fixed 
alAtuia,  and  usually  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  plants,  were 
discovered  by  Davy  to  be  metallic  oxides :  this  class  also 
comprehends  the  alkaline  oxides  or  earths,  lime,  magnesia, 
&G.  No  metal  yields  two  alkalis  by  different  degrees  of  oxi- 
dizement ;  nor  does  any  one  become  an  alkali  and  an  acid. 

3d.  The  vegeto-alkaHt,  produced  in  plants  during  ve- 
getation ;  they  are,  as  &r  as  has  been  ascertained,  quater- 
nary compounds  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote. 
This  class  includes  gutno,  an  active  medicinal  principle  of 
cinchona  or  bark,  and  morjAxa,  one  of  the  narcotic  principles 
of  opium,  &c. 

Ammonia  is  the  only  alkali  which  has  a  strong  smelt,  and 
is  gaseous  in  its  form,  the  rest  being  solid  ;  it  is  caustic  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  and  acrid  to  the  taste,  and  this  is  the 
case  with  the  alkalis  of  the  second  class  except  magnesia. 
Ammonia  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  so  do  the  alkalis  of 
the  second  class,  except  lime  and  magnesia.  The  vegeto- 
alkalis  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Heat  produces  very  different  effects  upon  the  diflbrent 
classes  of  alkalis :  ammonia  evaporates  at  low  temperatures, 
and  decomposes  at  hi^h  ones ;  the  alkalis  of  the  second 
class  ore  all  oomparattvely,  and  some  perfectly  fixed,  even 
at  lUgh  temperatures,  and  suffer  no  decomposition,  though 
aome  of  them  acquire  oxygen,  if  heated  in  the  air.  T%e 
alkalis  of  the  third  class  are  all  decomposed  at  high  tempe- 
ratures, giving  rise  to  new  compounds. 

The  chemical  and  distinguishing  properties  of  the  alkalis 
are,  that  their  aqueous  solutions  turn  vegetable  blues  green, 
aad  vegetable  yellows  reddish-brown ;  and  hencq  infusion  of 


red  cabbage  and  infbsion  of  turmeric,  or  paper  stained  with 
them,  are  used  as  tests  of  the  presence  of  an  alkali.  The 
alkalis  restore  the  colour  of  vegetable  blues  which  have 
been  reddened  by  adds,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acids 
restore  vegetable  colours  which  have  been  altered  by  the 
alkalis. 

The  alkalis  have  great  affinity  for,  and  readily  combine 
with  acids,  forming  and  the  power  of  both  in  altering 
vegetable  colours  is  generally  destroyed.  The  alkahs  are 
separated  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  voltaic  trough.  Am- 
monia and  many  of  the  alkaUs  of  the  second  class  combine 
with  metallic  oxides :  thus  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  copper, 
nickel,  &c.  are  taken  up  by  ammonia,  while  potash  and  soda 
unite  not  only  with  the  oxides  of  lead,  zinc,  &c.,  but  also 
with  siUca,  alumina,  &c.  The  nature  of  the  compounds 
which  ^ey  form  with  these  substances,  and  others  witii 
which  they  unite,  will  be  treated  of  under  each  particular 
alkali. 

Ammonia  is  lareely  en^ployed  in  medicine  and  in  scientific 
chemistry;  the  alkalis  of  the  second  class  art  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  also  extensively  in  various  chemical  arts, 
as  in  soap  and  glass  making,  &c.  Some  of  them  act 
strongly  upon  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  producing 
changes  which  we  shall  notice  under  each  alkali.  The  al- 
kalis of  the  third  class  are  principally  employed  in  medi- 
cine. 4 

The  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  which  we  shall  more  par- 
tuularly  notice  are  the  following : — 

Ammonia,  Emeta,  Potash, 

Atropia,  H^oscyama,  Quina, 

Barytas,  Lune,  Soda, 

Brucia,  lithia,  Solania, 

Cinehonia,  Hagimia,  Strontia, 

Delphia.  Motphia,  Strychnia, 

Digitalia,  Picrotoxia.  Vemtria. 

ALKANGT.    [See  Anchusas.] 

ALKMAAR,  is  a  strongly  fbrtifled  and  well-built  town 
in  North  Holland,  on  the  Helder  canal,  20  English  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Amsterdam  ;  52°  38'  N.  lat.  4**  43'  E.  long.  It 
is  intersected  by  broad  canals,  and  has  exceedingly  pleasant 
environs  of  excellent  gardens  and  rich  meadows.  Thin 
town  is  the  greatest  cheese  depdt  in  Holland,  and  also  a 
great  butter  market  It  has  some  fabrics  of  sail-cloth ;  and 
a  population  of  9439  inhabitants  on  January  1 ,  1 830.  Alk- 
maar  is  a  very  old  town,  and  from  its  position  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  the  expedi- 
tion of  1799  the  British  and  Russians,  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  advanced  as  far  as  Alkmaar. 

ALKMAAR  (HENRY  OF).  This  is  the  name  assumed 
by  the  author  of  a  celebrated  old  ^raem,  in  the  Low-Ger- 
man, or  Sassieh  dialect  entitled  Retneke  de  Vos,  (Reynard 
the  Fox,)  in  the  prefoce  to  the  first  edition  of  it  printed  at 
Lubeck  in  1498.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  any  thing 
more  is  known  of  Alkmaar,  except  that  a  person  of  that 
name  seems  to  have  existed  about  the  year  1470,  and  to 
have  been  tutor  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Loraine.  But  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  if  this  be  more  than  an  assumed  name. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  true  author  of 
Reynard  the  Fox  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nicholas 
Baumann.  a  native  of  East  Friesland,  who,  having  been 
a  member  of  the  council  of  Duke  Magnus,  of  Juliers,  and 
having  been  driven  from  the  court  of  that  prince  by  a  cabal, 
wrote  this  poem  to  expose  the  arts  of  which  he  had  been 
the  victim,  and,  at  the  same  time,  assumed  the  name  of 
Alkmaar  to  escape  the  revenge  of  those  whom  he  satirised. 
But  whoever  was  really  the  writer  of  the  poem  published  at 
Lubeck  in  1498,  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  he  was 
merely  the  versifier,  and  not  the  original  author  of  Reynard 
the  Fbx.  He  states  himself,  indeed,  in  his  preface,  that  he 
translated  the  work  firom  the  Welsh  (though  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  languuje  it  is  which  he  thus  designates) 
and  from  the  French,  'vvio  editions  of  a  work  in  prose,  and 
in  the  Dutch  language,  of  less  extent  than  the  poem  of  Rey- 
nard the  Fbx,  but  containing  the  complete  groundwork  of 
its  story,  have  been  discovered;  the  one  printed  by  Greranl 
Leew  at  Gouda,  in  1479.  the  other  (which  is  exactly  similar, 
and  of  which  diere  is  a  copy  in  the  public  library  of  Lubeck) 
printed  at  Delft,  in  1485.  A  work  of  the  same  nature, 
and  with  the  same  title,  appears  to  have  been  written 
in  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Pierre  de  St.  (Houd,  of  which  a  metrical  imitation  was 

Sublished  at  Lille  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  by 
aquemars  G£l£e,  or  Giellee,  under  the  title  of  Le  Nouvea'u 
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Rmard.  M.  le  Gmno  d'Aussy,  m  his  Noticed  et  Bxtraita 
de»  Manuseritt  de  la  BibUotheque  de  Paris,  contenda  that 
these  two  prodnctions  are  the  true  originala  of  the  German 
poem.  The  general  title  of  the  fable,  however,  is  probably 
mueh  older  than  even  the  date  there  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is 
said  that  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  minstrelsy  of 
Germany  long  belbre  the  time  of  St.  Cloud.  Reineke  de 
Vott  as  already  hinted,  u  a  satirical  poemi  in  which  the 
difiRnent  animus,  being  assembled  at  the  court  of  their  king, 
the  lion,  converse  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind.  It  has 
always  been  extremely  popolKf  in  Germany,  the  edition 
which  bears  the  name  of  Henry  of  Alkmaar  having  been 
repeatedly  reprinted  at  Rostock,  Francfort,  and  Haniburgh. 
The  old  poem  has  also  been  modernized  in  its  language, 
and  tamed  into  hexameters  hy  the  celebrated  Goethe. 
Versions  of  it  have  been  likewise  made  into  the  Latin, 
Italian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  English  languages.  Of 
these  the  most  elegant  is  the  translation  into  Latin  verse, 
hy  Hartman  Schopperns,  under  the  title  of  Speculum 
Vitee  AuticeB;  cfe  AdmirabiH  fallacia  et  Aittftia  Vul- 
pecuteB  Beinikes  Libri  Quatuor,  nunc  primum  ex  idiomate 
Germanioo  Latinitate  donati,  &c.,  published  in  12mo.  at 
F^ncfort,  in  1574,  and  agmn  in  llf84,  with  cats,  tnpioos 
anootationf,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 
dated  1566.  The  English  translation  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Caxton's  press,  and  is  without  any  title  page, 
hut  concludes  as  follows : '  I  haue  not  added  ne  mynusshed, 
but  haue  folowed  as  nyghe  as  I  can  my  copye,  vniiche  vraa 
in  Dutche,  and  by  me,  Willm  Caxton,  translated  into  this 
rude  and  svmple  Englysshe,  hi  thabbey  of  Westmestre. 
Fynyshed  tne  vi.  daye  of  Jnyn,  the  yere  of  Our  Lord 
mcccclxxxi.,  and  the  xxi.  yere  of  the  regne  of  Kynge  Ed- 
ward the  iiit'^.'  It  may  be  added  that  this  poem,  besides  its 
merit  as  a  work  of  amusement,  has  been  looked  upon  as 
very  cunous  and  valuable,  for  the  illustrations  which  it  sup- 
plies of  ancient  manners  and  customs.  M.  Dreyer,  Syndic 
of  Lubeck,  has  published  a  vtdume,  nnder  the  title  of  De 
FUeagv  qu'on  jxut  tirw  de  texceUmt  poeme  Rainier  le  Re- 
nard,  pour  tftude  des  Anttquites  du  ortAt  Oemaruqibe.  4to, 
1768.  ^0  latest  edition  of  the  poem,  we  believe,  is  that 
published  in  ocrtavo  at  Brunswick,  in  1825,  with  explanatory 
remarks,  by  Dr.  K .  Scheller,  of  which  a  notice  may  be  found 
in  the  Fbreipt  Quarterly  Revitw,  No.  XV.  (See  the  Bio- 
eraphie  Umversel/e.'i 

ALL-HALLOWS,  ALI^HALLOWMAS,  or  simply 
HALLOWMAS,  the  old  English  name  for  All  Saints' 
Day,  or  the  1st  of  November.  Thus,  in  Shakspeare's  Ttoo 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Valentine's  servant,  Speed,  enume- 
rates, among  the  signs  by  which  he  has  discovered  that  his 
master  is  in  love,  that  he  has  learned  *  to  speak  puling,  like 
a  beggar  at  Hallowmas;'  and  in  the  Marj/  Wivu  of 
fPindmr,  Shnple.  when  asked  by  his  master.  Slender,  for 
the  fioeft  (^Rtddlee,  replies,  '  Why,  did  you  not  lend  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  All- Hallowmas  las^  a  fbrtnight  afore 
Michaelmas?'  All-Hallowmas  was  the  Saxon  term,  as 
may  he  seen  in  the  rubric  prefixed  to  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  in  the  Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures.  Boucher, 
in  his  learned  and  v^uable  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Pro- 
vineial  Words,  remarks,  that  while  the  other  antient  forms, 
Christmas,  Michaelmas,  &c.,  have  been  generally  preserved, 
that  of  All-Hallowmas  is  now  only  used  in  tne  northern 
counties. 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Horda  Angel  Cyn- 
nan,  has  printed  an  extract  from  an  old  manuscript  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  this  feast  was  *  hy  the  po{>e  ordained  to 
ftilfil  our  omissions  for  many  a  Saint's  day  m  the  year  we 
have  (leave?)  unserved,  for  there  been  so  many  that  we 
may  not  serve  them  all ;  for,  as  St.  Jerome  saith,  in  each 
day  of  the  year  been  more  than  Ave  thousand  saints  and 
martyrs,  out-take  the  first  day  of  January.'  But  Mr. 
Forster.  in  his  Perennial  Calendar,  affirms  that  this  notion 
is  a  mistake,  and  that  *  the  church  in  this  great  festival 
honours  all  the  saints  rising  together  in  glory.'  The  in- 
stitution of  All-Hallowmas  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  as  a  Christian  temple, 
by  Pope  Boniface  IV.  in  the  seventh  centurv,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  as  a  nolyday  till  two 
hundred  years  later. 

Alt-Hallowmas  denves  its  greatest  importance  from  the 
popular  usa^,  which  in  our  own  and  various  other  coun- 
tries have  distinguished  sometimes  the  day  itself^  but  more 
generally  the  night  preceding,  called  its  eve  or  vigil.  There 
IS  great  reason  to  believe  that  ttiis  was  a  Pagan  before  it 


W4S  transformed  mto  a  Christian  festival ;  and  there  can.  at 
anv  rate,  be  no  question  that  the  ceremonies  to  which  we 
reier  are  exclusively  of  Druidical  origin.  AII-Halloweven 
(the  31st  of  October)  was  marked,  in  the  natural  calendar  of 
our  climate,  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  the  year.  By 
that  day  the  harvest  was  generally  gathered  in,  and  the 
work  of  the  husbandman  brought  to  a  close.  It  was  natural 
^refore  that  it  diould  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  expressive 
on  die  one  hand  of  joy  and  Aankfkilness,  and  on  w  c/Our 
of  the  occupations  and  amuaements  appropriate  to  the 
season  of  wintw,  of  wfaidi  it  was  the  eommeneement  Bon- 
fires accordingly  appear  to  have  been  lighted ;  which  custom 
still  is,  or  lately  was,  preserved  in  many  parts  of  Wales, 
Ireland,  the  Western  Islands,  and  Scotland.  See,  in  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  StatiHieal  Account  qf  Scotland,  the  accounts 
of  the  parishes  of  Callander,  Logierait,  Kirkmichael,  Aber- 
deen, &c. ;  and  in  Hone's  Bvmy  Day  Book,  voLli.,  p.  1259, 
a  letter  from  a  correspondent  describing  the  fires  which  are 
kindled  by  the  children  on  Halloweve  in  the  midst  of  the 
White  Cart  River,  on  which  the  town  of  Paisley  stands.  In 
the  latter  work,  vol,  i.,  p.  1421,  &e.,  and  also  in  Brand's 
Observations  on  Popular  j^tiquititi,  there  referred  to^  the 
reader  will  find  many  curious  d^uls  respecting  the  antient 
popular  ohservaness  w  the  ere  of  AllrHalkm  in  Wales, 
the  North  of  England,  Ireland,  aod  elsewhere.  Afler  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  the  ringing  of  bells  seems  to 
have  been  added  to  the  lighting  of  bonfires.  This  noisy 
ceremony  commenced  on  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  All-Hal- 
lows, and  was  continued  throughout  all  that  day  and  the 
next.  It  was  prohibited  as  superatitious  both  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  by  Eli2abeth ;  but  is  said  net  ~to  be  yet  altogether 
abolished.  An  old  sermon,  quoted  by  Bouwer,  describes 
the  ringing  as  performed  for  the  repose  of  all  Christian 
souls. 

Besides  these  out-of-door  rejoicings,  the  eve  of  the  fes- 
tival was  celelmted  by  much  merry-making  around  the 
domestic  hearth.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the  fes- 
tivities usual  on  this  oeeaaion,  the  beverage  of  the  aseembled 
guests  was  always  Hat  caDed  lamb'a-wooL  that  is,  ale  or 
wine  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples.  G«ieral 
Vallancey  has  ingeniously  explained  this  singular  name  Of 
the  drink  used  on  HaUowmas-^e  by  deducing  it  from  the 
old  Celtic  name  of  the  day.  La  Mas  Ubhal,  that  is,  the  day 
of  the  ap^e-fruit  The  English  term  lamb' t-u>ool  ii  merely 
a  corruption  of  this  forgotten  Celtic  designation. 

But  the  eve  of  AU-Hallows  is  especially  famous  for 
those  observances  which  have  been  wont  to  take  place  on 
it,  connected  with  the  superstitious  wish  of  prying  into 
futurity.  The  same  ceremoniee  of  this  description  appear 
to  have  been  anciently  practised  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland;  but  they  are  now  almost  universally  disused, 
except  in  the  last-mentioned  country.  Thxougoout  Soot- 
land,  in  her  towns,  as  well  u  in  her  villages  and  mei^y 
agricultural  cUstricts,  die  old  Druidical  rites  of  Hallowe'en, 
as  the  3l8t  of  October  is  there  called,  were,  within  these 
thirty  years,  almost  as  universally  and  as  punctiliously 
olMwrved,  as  they  probably  were  m  the  darkest  night  w 
popery  or  hea^nism.  Nor  is  the  custom,  though  perhaps 
now  dyinf  away,  by  any  means  even  yet  genenuly  discon- 
tinued. In  the  country,  at  least,  fri^ds  and  neighbonn 
still,  as  Bums  has.  expressed  it, 

'  Coimoe 
T«  twiB  Ibdr  aita,  w'  pa'  iMr  Uoch% 
An'  hkud  tbrir  Ilmllowsm, 

The  well-anown  poem  from  which  these  lines  are  quoted, 
and  wluoh  is  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  the  in- 
spired Scottish  peasant,  and  aauug  the  greatest  fc«nirites 
of  his  countnrmen,  will  immortalise  tiie  memory,  if  not  ^ 
practice,  of  the  ancient  ceremonies  to  which  it  relatea.  As 
it  is,  in  a  country  where  all  the  other  festivals  of  the  church 
have  been  abolished  Euid  forgotten,  the  eve  of  All-Hallowmas 
still  continues  the  most  important  day  in  the  rural,  perhaps 
we  might  say  generally  in  the  popular  calendar.  It  owes 
th\3  permanent  distinction  to  the  circumstance,  which  all 
its  peculiar  ceremonies  announce,  of  being  much  older  than 
the  church.  It  derives  its  origin  from  the  depths  of  bcatlv-n 
superstition.  '  It  is  thought,*  says  Bums,  '  to  be  a  lu^oi 
when  witches,  devils,  and  other  mischief-making  beings,  are 
all  abroad  on  their  baneful  midnight  errands ;  particularly 
those  aerial  people^  the  fairies,  are  said  on  that  ught  to  hold 
a  grana  anniversarv.*  All  its  observances  aeoardingly  imply 
an  application  to  the  agency  of  evil  rojrits.   Bui  fbr  a  parti- 
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onlar  acooimt  tit  the  Tuimu  modBs  in  vbich  thii  ajpplieation 
u  mad^  we  must*  refer  the  reader  to  Burns  s  poem,  and  the 
notes  by  which  it  is  iUuatrated. 

ALLSAINTS.  A  cluster  of  three  small  islands  ao  called 
from  Uieir  having  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  All 
Sunts'  Day.  They  are  new  the  south  side  of  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe.  and  within  its  jurisdictioii,  in  15**  SI'  N.  lat, 
and  61°  44'  W.Jong. 

The  two  larffeat  udands  of  this  clmter  are  called  Terre-ea- 
Haut,  or  Hi^  Island,  and  Terre-en  Bas.  or  Low  Island. 
The  first  of  these  has  a  small  village  on  its  western  side, 
between  which  and  the  third  island*  which  is  little  more 
than  a  bairen  rock  to  the  n(»rth-west,  theie  is  exceedingly 
good  and  safe  anchorage  in  from  six  to  sixteen  Jatiioios 
water.  On  the  aoutib-west  aide  of  Terre-en-Haut  is  a  moun- 
tain 813  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  seig  and  on  the  north 
coast  is  a  remarkable  promontory  which  serves  as  a  land- 
mark for  vessels  appiroaching  ffom  the  northward.  Hus 
island  produces  ladutn  com  ur  Ute  subtdsteaxse  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  a  little  cotton  &r  ex|)ortation.  Terre-en-Bas 
also  produces  Indian  com  and  cotton,  together  wiUi  a  small 
quantity  of  coffee,  said  to  be  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  who  are  not  more  than 
300  in  number,  are  very  poor,  and  subsist  principally  on 
v^etables  and  fiah,  which  la^t  are  good  and  abunoant. 
Xl^rdy's  Colombian  Navigator,  and  AJc^o'a  Diaiionary.) 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY.  A  large  and  commodious  bay  in 
the  prorince  of  the  same  name  in  Brazil.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  in  12^42' S.  Jat,  and 38° 42' W.  long.;  it  is  eight 
miles  wide  between  the  points  of  Tagapqw  and  Saint  An- 
tonio. The  pcovince  is  bounded  «d  the  north  by  Ifae  Biver 
Real ;  on  tiie  south  b^  the  province  Los  Ilbeoa;  on  the 
east  by  the  south  Atlantic  ocean,  and  on  the  vest  %f  terri- 
tory still  in  the  possession  of  aboriginal  Indians. 

This  hay  is  thirty-seven  miles  uaif^  kom  north  to  south, 
and  twenty-seven  miles  wide  in  the  widest  part  from  ea^  to 
west,  witlun  wliich  space  it  is  computed  tliat  secure  an- 
chora^  could  be  found  for  all  the  navies  of  the  wor^d.  The 
dimensions  just  given  are,  however,  perhaps  a  little  m  ezoras. 
The  ha.3  contains  several  fertile  islands ;  toe  largest  of  these, 
called  Itaparica.  stretches  inwards  from  tho  mouth  of  tite 
bay,  to.  which  it  forms  two  entrances.  Thisisland  is  eighteen 
nulea  long,  and  sbaat  three  broad  in  the  widest  parts :  the 
ooaata  of  uie  bay  have  many  small  inlets.  Two  ^oals  lie 
near  the  entrance  on  tiie  west  ude,  but  an  not  dangerous, 
as  there  *i  a  "bwnnel  '^f  siiffiffl^nt  biwwiltih  and  depth  Cor  whipg 
of  anr  siie. 

All  Saints'  Bay,  called  by  the  Portuguese  Bahia  de  Todot 
Santott  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigators  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  an  attempt  to  colonize  the 
surrounding  country  was  made  under  Che  au^ices  of  King 
J(dm  III.  of  Portugal,  by  several  persons  of  distinction, 
commanded  by  Francisco  Pereira  Cotinho.  While  their  set- 
tlement was  in  its  in&ncy,  these  adventurers  were  attacked 
by  a  tribe  of  native  Indians  and  con^Hed  bo  retire';  after 
this  thef  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shipwrec^d  upon  an 
island  wUhin  the  bay,  when  such  as  escaped  the  waves  were 
maaeacred  by  the  incnbitants. 

A  second  settlement  was  aflerwarda  made  by  the  Ciown 
of  Portugal,  and  declared  to  be  the  capital  of  Snul.  This 
settlMuent  Mppears  to  have  prospweo.  and  to  haxe  been 
the  soniice  of  much  profit  to  the  government  of  the  parent 
state,  which  drew  from  it  annual  supplies  of  gold,  diamonds, 
topazes,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  with  some  i:uier  articles  of 
minor  importance. 

TUls  settlement  having  devolved  upon  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  through  the  inheritance  of  Philip  II.,  was  attacked 
and  capturea  by  the  Dutch  in  1 623,  but  was  xetaken  in  ihe 
fidlowing  year  by  Don  Frederiaue  de  Tcdedo. 

The  jn'ovince  is  at  present  well  cultivated,  and  produces  an 
ahnndanoB  of  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  with  a  va- 
riety of  medicinal  roots,  gums,  balsams,  and  djieintf  woods : 
lame  qnaafcities  of  lignum-Titie  and  mahogany  u»  likewise 
fatfecleJ.  The  labow  of  the  plantations  is  pezfbimed  1^ 
o^m  slaves. 

The  town  of  San  Salvador,  cranmonW  known  as  Bahia, 
stands  just  within  the  bay  on  the  east  side.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  to  Bim>pe  in  the  articles  just  men- 
tumed,  and  in  return  imports  European  goods.  It  trades 
jkewise  with  Maldonado  and  Montevideo,  whence  it  brin^ 
Dsck  B^t  beef  for  the  consumption  of  the  negroes,  and  hides : 
and  with  d»  Coaat  oS  Africa,  where  its  tobicoa  is  extJiangsa 
fardarres. 


Several  rivers  whit^  flow  from  the  mountains  discharge 
themselves  into  AU  Saints*  Bay.  The  principal  of  these 
rivers  are  the  Paraguaca,  the  Sergqppe.  the  Ju[uarippe.  the 
Matuim,  the  Pafanamerin,  and  the  Pir^jl  Tne»e  stmnis 
add  greatly  to  the  trade  of  the  port;  nearly  lotiA  boats 
being  constantly  employed  upon  them  in  bringing  down 
the  various  productions  of  the  interior. 

Nitre  of  exoellent  quality  and  in  great  abundaaoe  has 
been  found  in  the  south-weat  part  of  the  province.  The 
Town  of  Caxoeira,  situated  fourteen  leagues  from  Bahia 
tm  the  Rio  Francist.'U,  is  the  spot  where  the  produce  of  the 
t^ld  mines  of  ^e  north  i»  ollActed.  Iron  and  copper  are 
likewise  found  in  the  province.  A  piece  of  native  copper 
weighing  2666  pounds  the  largest  perht^w  known  to  exist 
in  the  world,  was  sent  hence  to  Poi&igal,  and  is  ilgmsitiid 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Lisbon. 

The  Coast  Bruil  in  the  vidni^  of  this  bay  abounds 
with  whales,  but  the  flidiing  is  prosecuted  only  by  a  few 
large  boats,  and  the  quantity  of  ou  procured  is  seldom  fotrnd 
eqiud  to  the  oonsumpticoi  of  the  inhabitants.  (Southey's 
Hutory  qfBrasit.  and  Thompson's  Alceeto.) 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY,  a  deep  inlet  on  the  Coaat  o£  Ca- 
lifornia, in  31°  43'  N.  lat.,  and  63*  34'  W.  long.,  at  the  point 
where  the  Peninsula  joins  the  province  of  New  California. 
A  cluster  of  detached  rocks  hes  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  off  Point  Grajero,  the  south  point  of  the  bay.  The 
Misiiion  of  Saint  Thomas,  established  in  1 790,  is  in  ^e  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  U  this  bay.  (Vancouver's  Voyage.) 

ALL  SOULS'  COXXEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded  in  1437. 
by  Heniy  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Cauterbu^ ;  although  in 
the  charter  of  endowment  which  was  obtained  for  it  in  the 
next  year.  King  Henry  VI.  assunuid  the  title  of  founder,  a 
term  which  in  the  lan^tuze  of  the  day  meant  simply  patnm. 
The  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  had  founded  religions 
houses,  and  who  retained  the  patronage,  in  the  official  n- 
tums  at  the  dissolutian,  weoe  ali  called  founders.  According 
to  the  charter,  the  society  was'to  oonsist  of  awarden  ima 
twenty  &lkpws,  with  power  in  the  warden  to  increase  their 
number  to  iorty;  and  was  to  he  called  '  The  College  of  the 
Souls  of  all  the  EaitbiUl  Deceased,'  Collegium  ommum  Am- 
marum  fideUum  d^fttnatomm  de  Oxou.  The  obligatiui 
imposed  on  the  society  was  to  pray  for  the  good  estate  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  atchbiahop  during  their  lives,  and  for 
their  souls  after  ^ir  decease;  also  for  the  soulsof  Henry  V. 
and  the  Duke  of  -Claxence,  together  jrriUi  those  of  all  the 
dukas,  earis,  barons,  k^lda.  and  esquifes,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  crown  of  Sngbnd  who  had  frdlen  in  the  war 
with  France,  and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  ■tanftnaed. 
Sixteen  of  the  Hellows  were  to  study  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  the  zest  philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  dieology. 
The  most  remarkable  clause  in  the  charter  gave  the  society 
leave  to  purchase  lands  to  the  yearlv  value  of  300'.,  a  sum 
of  great  magnitude  for  the  time,  ana  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  105U'.  yearly  value.  Another  charter  of  very 
extensive  privileges  was  granted  soon  after  the  foundatioo 
by  King  Henry  VX,  and  uiis  and  the  first  charter  were  con- 
firmed by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  14th  Henry  VII..  1499. 

The  statntes  ibr  the  regulation  of  the  ew^ge  were  not 
Kvea  till  a  few  days  before  Archbishop  Chiehele's  death. 
They  were  modelled  after  the  statutes  wnidi  had  been  given 
to  New  College,  by  William  de  Wykeham ;  and  ordained 
that  the  follows  shall  be  bom  in  lawAil  wedlock  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  with  a  preference  to  the  next  of  kin 
descended  Atim  Robert  and  William  Chichele,  the  founder's 
brothers.  A  varv  ancient  oopy  of  the  statutes  is  preswved 
among  the  Arundel  manusori^  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
No.  147.  In  the  Stemmata  Chicheieana,  publishedin  1765, 
the  founder's  collateral  desoendants  are  traced  through 
nearly  1200  families.  To  the  Bociety  were  alse  added 
chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers. 

The  founder  gave  this  institutioB  the  manors  of  Wedon 
and  Weston,  or  Wedon  Pinkney  in  Northamptonshire, 
Horshun  and  Sootney,  or  Blebdicourt  in  Kent,  the  rectory 
of  Upctnuvh  in  Kent,  and  the  suppressed  Alien  PrioriM  of 
NewKumnev  in  Kenl^  Alberbury,  or  Abberbnry  in  Shnp* 
shire,  St.  Clare  in  Carmarthen^ihB,  and  LlsnKenlth  m 
Glamorganshire.  The  Alien  Priory  estates  are  said  to  have 
been  resumed  by  King  Edward  iV.,  but  were  alterwards 
restored.  Besides  these  possessions,  the  trustees  of  the 
founder  purchased  the  manors  of  Edgeware,  Kingsbury,  and 
Maloiees  in  Middlesex ;  and  the  fouiuer  himself  bequeathed 
the  sums  of  134/.  6f.  8<2.,  and  1000  marks,  to  be  banked  for 
the  u3e  cf  the  collago. 
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In  144'^,  the  college  was  capable  of  raoeivins  the  warden 
and  fellowB :  but  it  was  not  fiitished  till  the  latter  end  of 
1444.  The  expense  of  the  buildings  were  estimated  at 
4166^.  Ss.  3id. ;  the  purchase  of  grounds*  books,  rhs^ 
ftuniture,  &c.,  at  43021.  3<.  8d.  The  aeeouitts  of  the  minor 
items  are  still  remaining. 

Among  the  benefmctora  to  this  society  of  an  early  date 
we  find  the  names  Ot  James  Goldwell,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, Cardinal  Pole,  and  David  Pole,  Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
lough :  but  the  acquisitions  from  these  and  other  persons 
oonsisted  ohietty  in  advowsons.  The  endowment  of  the 
coll^  was  valued,  in  153S,  at  392/.  2t.  Sd.  per  annum; 
in  1592.  500/.;  and  in  1612,  the  sodety  consisted  of  ninety- 
three  persons.  At  present,  1833,  it  consists  of  a  warden, 
forty  fellows,  two  chaplains,  and  seven  clerks;  the  total 
number,  including  members  not  on  the  foundation,  is  one 
hundred  and  one.   At  the  eleetion  ai  •  wBrdra,  the  sode^ 

E resent  two  of  thdr  number  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
ury,  liie  visitn,  who  makes  choice  of  one. 
Of  the  original  buildings,  as  left  by  the  founder,  very 
little  now  remains.  The  principal  front,  towards  the  H^h- 
street,  till  within  a  few  years  retained  somewhiU  more  of  its 
ancient  character  than  at  present  This  front  was,  at  first, 
194  feet  in  length,  opening  into  two  quadrangies.  It  has 
been  receutly  in  part  renewed,  and  its  appearance  altogether 
improved.  The  gate  to  the  westward  has  figures  of  Henry 
VI.  and  Archbishop  Chichele.  The  great  quadrangle ,  was 
erected  by  Hawksmoor  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  The  chapel,  hall,  and  Hbrary,  which  have  passed 
through  three  stages  of  alteration  since  the  foundation  of 
the  college,  agree  m  the  general  outline  of  chumcter  with 
the  newer  boildings.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  buildings 
ven  constructed  at  the  expense  of  various  bene&etors. 
The  hall  at  &e  east  end  of  the  olupel  ma  renewed  in  its 
interior,  in  1 729 ;  it  contains,  beside  numerous  busts  and  {»e- 
tures,  Bacon's  stetue  of  Sir  William  Blaokstone.  The  new 
library,  which  superseded  the  old  one  in  the  original  qua- 
drangle, now  reduced  to  chambers,  was  built  from  fiuids 
suppUed  by  the  liberality  of  Colonel  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  had  been  first  a  fellow  of  the  college,  and  afterwards 
governor-in-chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  Islands.  It  was 
begun  in  17)6,  but  not  finished  till  1756,  at  an  expense  of 
12,I0W.  5«.,  leaving  a  surplus  of  donation,  with  which  an 
estate,  the  rents  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  books,  was  bought  at  Lewknor,  in  Oxfordshire.  This 
noble  room  is  190  feet  in  length  by  32i  in  breadth,  except 
in  the  central  recess  where  the  breadth  extends  to  Sli 
ftet ;  the  hdsht  is  40  feet,  with  a  gallery  surrounding 
tiiree  ndes.  The  collection  of  books  which  it  contains 
is  one  of  the  fined  in  Oxford,  and  is  continually  in- 
creasing. The  ohapel  preserves  the  exterior  only  of  its 
ancient  state ;  it  underwent  much  disflguiement  in  the  in- 
terior at  and  after  the  Reformation,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  founder  having  directed  that  on  certain  occasions  it 
should  be  appropriate  to  public  use.  The  last  alteration  of 
the  interior  of  this  chapel  took  place  about  the  beginning 
of  the  last  centuiT.  and  was  accomplished  by  the  combined 
taste  and  skill  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Sir  James  Thomhill,  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  Mengs's  fine  picture  of  the  Noli  me 
tangere  was  afterwards  purchased  as  an  altar-pieoe  for  it,  at 
the  price  of  300  guineas. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  coQe^  may 
be  enumerated  the  celebrated  Linarae,  Leland,  the  antiquary. 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  Brian  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Archbishop  Sheldon,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Tindal,  Dr.  Syden- 
ham, Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Young,  the  author  of  the 
Ni^ht  Thoughts,  Sir  William  Blackstone,  and  Reginald 
Heber  the  late  bishop  of  Calcutta.  (Wood's  CoUeget  and 
Bailt  of  Oxford,  by  Gutch ;  Chalmers  BUt.  of  the  CoUeget ; 
Univ.  Calendar.)  ' 

ALLA,  as  used  in  Music,  an  Italian  preposition,  or  the 
dative  of  the  feminine  article  la,  which,  preflxed  to  certain 
words,  signifies,  or  has  the  power  of  the  phrase,  in  the 
manner  e.  g.  AUa  Copula,  in  the  manner  of  chapel,  or 
church,  TaM!wa:~ AW AnHca,  in  the  ancient  manner: — AUa 
Franceie,  in  the  French  style : — AH  Inglete,  in  the  Sng- 
Vsh  sh;le ;  &c. 

ALLA-BREVE,  in  Music,  an  Italian  term,  signifying 
a  quick  time,  in  which  the  notes  take  only  half  their  usual 
length.  This  is  synonymous  with  Tffmpo  di  Capella,  or 
time  of  church  music,  in  which  each  bar,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  old  comiMsent,  contains  one  breve,  or  two 
smiirbcieTes,  or  their  equlvalentB.   ASa-Bnve  time  is  very 


rarely  used  in  modem  munc  The  fiigue  in  the 
Mes^ah,  *  And  with  his  stripes  we  are  healeiC*  is  an  ex 
ample  of  this  measure. 

ALLAH  is  the  Aralne  nune  d  tiw  Supreme  Beings 
which  tlirough  the  Koran  has  found  its  way  into  tiie  lan- 
guages ot  alfnations  who  have  embraoed  the  Hdiammedan 
religion.  It  is  properiy  a  contraction  of  oMISA  .*  al  is  the 
Anuiic  definite  article,  and  ilSh,  which  ccHrresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  words  Eloah  and  Elohim,  signifies  a  deity  gene- 
rally :  the  prefixed  article  restricts  the  meaning,  and  M^Udh 
or  AUah  signifies  the  True  Grod,  as  opposed  to  the  deities 
worshipped  by  idolaters.  The  word  AiMh  is  ftequentiy  met 
with  as  a  component  part  of  Arabic  proper  names :  e.  g. 
Ab4-allah,  i.  e.  the  Servant  of  God.  Allah  aitbar  (God  u 
great)  is  the  common  battle-cry  of  the  Mohammedans.  The 
phrase  Bum  AUah  or  Bvm-iUah  (in  the  Name  of  God)  is 
mvariably  uttered  by  devout  Mu&sulmans  before  the  com- 
mencement of  any  undertaking,  and  before  their  meals :  it 
is  also  put  at  the  b^inning  of  their  books. 

ALLAHABAD,  a  considerable  |novinoe  of  Hindostan, 
lying  between  the  24th  and  26th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oude  and  Agra ;  on  titw  east 

S Bahar;  on&e  south  by  Gundwana;  and  on  the  west 
alva. 

This  province  is  divided  into  eight  districts :  viz.,  Allaha- 
bad, which  contains  the  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  name ; 
Benares,  Mirzapoor,  Jounpoor,  Rewah,  Bundetcund,  Cawn- 
poor,  and  Maniopoor.  The  length  of  the  province  from  east 
to  west  is  270  mues,  and  its  average  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  about  120  miles. 

According  to  Abul  Fail,  this  territcay  was  invaded  in  the 
year  1020,  Inr  Hbgs  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Ghizni,  who  then 
met  with  omy  partial  suooeas,  and  returned  again  to  tlw 
attack  three  years  diereafter,  but  without  effaeting  a  pamia- 
nent  ctrnquest  Tlie  pravinoe  fell  afterwards  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  an  independent  kingdom,  of  which  Jounpoor 
wag  the  capital.  Partaking  the  lot  of  other  Patau  districts, 
it  subsequently  came  into  pouession  of  the  Mogul  emperors, 
and  was  formed  into  a  mstinct  sou  bah*  b^  the  Bmperor 
Akbar,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  to  the  district  the  name 
which  it  now  bears. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  was  seized  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  In 
1775,  the  East  India  Company  acquired  the  Benares  dis- 
trict under  atreaty  with  the  Soubahdar  of  Oude,  and  ia  18ia, 
the  Company  obtuned  from  the  same  eoverament  the  ftip- 
ther  cession  of  tlie  city  of  Allahabad  and  the  a^jaemt 
diMiicts.  In  1803,  the  south-eastern  districts  of  the  pro- 
vince were  received  by  the  British  in  exchange  for  tmi- 
tories  in  Guzerat  and  the  Camatie. 

Allahabad  is  one  of  the  most  p^nilous  and  productive 
provinces  in  the  Indian  empire.  It  ftirnishes  diamonds, 
indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  saltpetre,  besides  which 
the  natives  carry  on  verj'  considerable  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton clotti.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  population  are 
Hindoos,  only  about  one-e^hth  part  professing  the  religi<»i 
of  Mohammed. 

The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Ganges,  the 
Jumna,  the  Goomty,  so  called  from  its  wining  course,  aod 
tiie  Caramnaasa,  with  their  branches.  Major  Rennell  sup- 
poses that  the  last-named  oi  these  rivers  is  the  Connuft- 
nasesof  Arrian(7ndica,chap.  4).  The  streams  are  all  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province ;  the  country  in  their  vicinitT  is 
generally  flat  and  fertile,  but  the  climate  ia  extremdj  sultrj 
and  exposed  to  the  visitation  of  hot  winds.  To  the  south-west 
the  country  is  hilly.  In  this  quarter,  in  the  district  of  Buuuel 
cund,  the  diamond  mines  of  Pannah  are  situated . 
are  less  profitable  now  than  formerl7  ;  only  a  few  stones  o»' 
superior  quality  having  been  found  during  many  years. 
(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  itf  Hituhitan ;  Humltni's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ALLAHABAD,  a  judicial  subdivision  of  the  provinoe  of 
the  same  name  already  described.  The  territory  of  which 
this  district  is  composed  is  for  the  most  part  immedifttefy 
surronndbig  the  city  of  Allahabad ;  some  other  pmttona  are, 
however,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  capital. 
The  soQ,  which  ia  general  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  is  very 
fertile,  so  that  the  crop  of  wheat,  which  is  the  grain  prin- 
cipally sown,  is  said  to  amount  m  Ae  average  to  flity-s^ 

*  According  to  tho  ImtttnlM  of  Akbu,  ft  fonWh  ihwdd  mdit  of  twcnlj' 
two  clrokn,  a  dfcar  of  twentf-twa  yarmaaha,  a  WMOBiuh  df  twraiy-tM 
ti^psbi;  UMtfttnppahtftwntap-taronlksMi  bw  tm  iUttamof  MrfM 
baa  ptDfaftUf  MMttf  MM  eanied  into  effert. 
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Inuliels  to  the  English  acre.  To  obtain  thu  return,  arti- 
ficial irrigation  is  resorted  to,  and  thid  forms  the  most 
laborious  part  of  the  cultivator's  task.  Barley,  peas,  and 
potatoes  are  likewise  producod.  but  the  most  important  cul- 
tivation of  the  district  consistvwf  indigo,  cotton,  and  opium, 
which  are  largely  exported.  -The  lastmentioned  of  these 
articles  vas  introduced  into  the  district  about  eight  years 
aeo,  after  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  ryots, 
who  are  averse  to  any  lund  of  innovation.  The  distiint 
contains  16,55,106  hegahs  (about  550,000  acres)  oi  land  in 
cultivation,  tbe  annual  revenue  team  whidi  amoimti  to 
27,93,244  rupees ;  11.09,777  bevehs  (tf  land  an  waste,  and 
of  these  about  one-fliird  an  said  to  be  fitfbr  cuttiTation. 

The  trade  of  this  district  was  formerly  in  great  part  made 
up  of  cotton  cloths,  which  were  manufat^ured  in  considerable 
quantities  in  all  ihe  villages,  but  the  course  of  this  traffic 
has  been  altered  of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  ^e  cheap- 
ness of  Enriish  goods  of  that  description,  and  this  branch 
of  native  industry  has  much  declined  in  consequence.  The 
district  enjoys  a  considerable  transit  trade,  for  which  it 
is  well  fitted  by  its  gec^aphical  position  between  the  coast 
of  Bengal  and  the  province  of  Oude.  and  the  Gorkha  ter- 
ritory. The  exportable  produce  of  these  districts  is  conveyed 
down  the  Ganges  6>t  shi]Hnent — salt,  metaU,  woollen  donu. 
and  drugs  being  the  principal  articles  ctniveyed  Dram  the  coast 
in  return,  (tfamilton's  Scut  India  Gazetteer;  Tennant's 
Indian  Reereatioru ;  ParHamentary  Papers.) 

ALLAHABAD,  the  capital  of  the  district  and  province 
of  the  same  name  in  Hindostan,  is  situated  in  25°  27'  N. 
lat,  81"  50'  E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Ganges 
and  Jumna.  An  extensive  fortification  is  erected  on  the 
tongue  of  land  where  these  streams  unite,  so  as  c<Hnpletely 
to  command  the  navigation.  This  fort  is  built  of  polished 
freestone  with  circular  bastions  at  intervals,  in  which  the 
cannon  are  mounted  on  the  sides  next  to  the  rivers ;  the 
land  side  is  a  perfectiy  regular  fortification,  of  strength 
sufficient  to  resist  all  attacks  of  a  native  army,  and  to  re- 
quire a  regular  siege  by  European  troops.  The  East  India 
Company  has  expended  considerable  sums  l»  iminoving 
ttiese  ftntiflcations. 

The  aty  of  Allahabad  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Fahmbothra  (Arrian.  Irtdica,  10);  but  this 
is  not  certain.  A  great  part  of  its  present  buildings  are 
of  mud,  and  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations  c^' 
substantial  brick  edifices,  while  much  of  the  soil  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  materials  used  in 
building  and  of  the  fragments  of  earthenware  vessels,  attests 
the  former  ma^itude  of  the  city. 

This  place  is  considered  by  Brahmins  to  be  the  most 
holy  of  ail  the  sacred  eonfiuences  of  rivers  in  Hindoslan :  it 
is  called  by  them  Bhat  Praya^.  It  owes  this  iHre-eminenoe 
to  the  belief  Aat  it  is  the  pomt  of  junction  or  three  rivos, 
the  Ganges,  tiie  Jumna,  and  the  Sereswati.  It  is  true  tlut 
the  last-mentioned  of  these  rivors  is  no  where  visible  in  ^ 
neighbonrhood,  but  this  difficult  is  surmounted  by  the  asser- 
tkn  that  the  missing  stream  ym%  the  other  two  underground, 
and  jnlgThns  who  bathe  here  are  held  to  acquire  the  same 
merit  as  if  they  were  to  immerse  themselves  in  all  three 
rivers  sepuately.  On  arriving  at  this  sacred  spot,  the  pil- 
grim seats  himself  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  has  his 
head  shaved  so  that  each  hair  may  fall  into  the  water,  the 
ucred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  promising  a  reaidenoe  in 
paradise  of  one  million  of  years  ibr  each  hair  so  deposited. 
After  this  operation,  the  devotee  must  bathe,  and  the  next 
day  must  perfbrm  tlie  obsequies  <tf  his  deceased  ancestors. 
Many  pilgrims  are  so  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
place,  and  of  the  purity  which  it  imports.  iSbaX  otmveying 
themselves  in  a  boat  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  three  nvers 
ore  supposed  to  unite,  they  plunge  into  the  stream  with 
three  pots  of  water  tied  to  the  body,  so  that  they  must  in- 
evitably sink  to  the  bottom.  The  East  India  Company  levies 
a  tax  of  three  rupees  on  each  pilgrim  who  visits  this  sanc- 
tified spot ;  the  number  of  these  visiters  varies  exceedingly 
in  difierent  years ;  but  more  than  U00.000have  been  known 
to  pay  the  tax  in  one  year. 

Allahabad  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  who  m^r  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
modmiei^,  and  of  its  fintifications.  Its  situation  most  in 
those  days  have  given  it  a  great  degree  of  political  im- 
portMice.  Inl765,thefi>rtwastakenbySirRohertFletcher, 
Dot  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  again 
WIS  transferred  to  the  Company  in  1803.  The  city  now 
eoitains  %  pennanoit  judicial  establishnwnt,  whence  perio- 


dical circuits  are  made  through  the  province.  It  like 
contains  a  school  set  on  foot  in  18^5,  by  the  subscnption 
of  some  English  gentlemen,  which  has  since  fiourisl>e(l 
having  received  assistance  from  the  government  In  lt>3ir. 
this  school  contained  sixty-four  native  students  who  wei-e 
studying  the  Persian  and  Hindoostanee  languages,  and  liad 
made  tolerable  proficiency  in  gec^^phy  and  arilbmetic 
besMtes  aoquiiing  a  practical  knowledge  of  surveying.  Five 
of  these  students  have  sint^e  obtained  emplmnent  as  sur- 
veyors nnder  the  CMnpany's  government.  The  present  po- 
palatiEni«f  AUahdnd,  exetauiveaf  the  garrison,  is  estimated 
at  80,000  persons. 

Allahabad  is  820  miles  from  the  sea  following  the  course 
of  the  Ganges,  but  the  travelling  distance  between  the  city 
and  Calcutta  is  only  550  miles  in  a  north-west  direction. 
The  distance  from  Benares  Ih  53,  from  Lucknow  127,  from 
Delhi  212,  and  from  Agra  296  miles.  (M^jor  Rennell's 
Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Hindoetan ;  Bemier's  Travels  ;  MillVi 
History  of  Britiih  Imiia ;  Parliamentary  Rqxtrts.) 

ALLAN,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  and  began 
the  study  of  the  arts  in  an  academy  found»l  at  Glasgow. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  in  1773  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  given  for  the  best  speci- 
men of  historical  onnpoHtion.  He  tetumed  to  England 
in  1777,  and  resided  some  time  in  London.  He  practised 
history,  portrait,  and  landscape.  His  pictures  of  the  latter 
class  resembled  those  of  Gaspar  Poussm.  About  the  year 
I7ti0  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  director  of 
the  academy  established  in  that  city  by  the  trustees  for  the 
manufactures  and  unprovements,  and  for  the  diffiision  of  the 
principles  of  the  fine  arts,  in  Scotiand.  His  talents  were 
diietly  exercised  on  works  of  humour,  of  which  he  has  left 
many  specimens  both  in  painting  and  etching.  Several  of 
his  works  have  been  enfmived,  and  four,  representing  the 
sports  of  tiie  carnival  at  Rome,  were  aquathited  by  Paul 
Sandby.   Mr.  Allan  died  April  6, 1796. 

AIXATIUS  (LEO),  on  eminmt  literarjr  man  of  the 
seventeenAcentiuy.  He  was  a  Greek,  born  in  theidandof 
duos,  in  1586.  Bmuff  carried  over  to  Italy  at  an  early  agjo. 
he  was  taken  under  uie  proteetitm  of  a  powerftil  ftmuy  m 
Calabria,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  college  at  Rome.  Early 
in  life  he  revisited  his  native  country ;  but  be  soon  returned 
to  Rome,  where,  after  a  succession  of  Uter&iy  employments, 
he  was  appmnted  Ubrarian  to  the  Vatican.  For  tais  post  he 
was  well  fitted,  by  great  industry  and  a  retentive  memory ; 
and.  in  a  long  life,  he  edited  manuscripts,  translated  Greek 
authon,  and  published  many  original  works,  which  display 
more  learning  and  power  of  collecting  materials  than  taste 
or  judgment.  A  Greek  by  birth,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  and  bigoted  upholders  <^  the  Roman  Church  and 
of  papal  infidlibili^,  and  hesitated  not  to  invoke  fire  and 
swtnd  as  the  legitunate  means  of  oonverting  obstinate  here- 
ties.  (See  his  treatise  De  Bedesia  OeddmOtdis  et  OrimtaSt 
perpetua  Consetuione.)  He  is  accused  of  having  softened 
down  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  in  order  to  gratify  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  who  was 
bent  upon  effecting  a  reconciliation  and  union  between  them. 
He  founded  a  college  in  the  isle  of  Chios,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1669,  aged  eighty-three. 

ALLEGHANY,  a  river  of  North  America,  one  of  the 
tributaries,  and  generally  considered  the  principal  source,  of 
the  Ohio ;  the  united  waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela,  at  their  confluence  at  Pittsburgh  on  the  western 
limits  of  Pennsylvania,  receive  the  name  of  Ohio.  It  rises 
within  5  miles  of  Laka  Erie,  and,  fed  by  numerous  branches, 
pursues  a  general  course  south  by  west  for  200  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  Its  sources  are  the  extreme  norUi-eastem  tri- 
butaries of  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  flow  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Ohio  valley.  (See  Darby's  Geography  of  the 
United  States.) 

ALLEGHANY  M0I7NTAINS,  a  subordinate  chain 
of  the  great  system  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  which 
run  through  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  a  north- 
east and  south-west  direction.    [See  Appalachian.] 

ALLEGIANCE,  or  LIGEANCE,  is  the  lawful  obedience 
which  a  subject  is  bound  to  render  to  his  sovereign. 

The  bond  of  allu^iance  (teamen)  is  mutual  and  reciprocal ; 
by  it  the  subject  is  bound  toobey,and  the  soverei^  to  protect. 

Tbe  allegiance  of  a  subject,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  permanent  and  universal ;  t. he  can.  by  no  act  of 
his  own,  algure  or  repudiate  the  duties  which  it  involves : 
nor  can  he  by  emigration,  or  any  voluntary  change  of  resi* 
dence,  eces^ie  its  l^al  consequences. 
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Even  an  idien  ovee  a  local  and  temporary  aU^unce  bo 
long  as  lie  continues  within  the  dominions  of  the  king ;  and 
ho  may,  therefore,  be  prosecuted  and  puni^Md  fcr  tnewm. 

An  usurper,  in  the  undisturbed  pMseuion  of  the  crown, 
is  entilled  to  allegianoe ;  and,  accordingly,  our  hutoty  fur- 
niriieB  an  instance  in  which  a  treason  committed  againat 
the  person  of  Heniy  VI.  was  punished  in  the  xngn  of  hia 
successor,  even  after  an  act  of  paiiiHuent  had  decured  the 
toner  an  usurper. 

An  oath  of  allegianee  has,  from  the  earliert  9*"^*^  heen 
exacted  from  natural  subjects  of  these  reahns ;  but  iu  form 
has  undergone  some  variations.  In  its  anetent  ibm,  the 
party  promised  '  to  be  true  and  fhithfiil  to  the  kins  and  his 
heirs,  and  truth  and  6iith  to  bear  ot  life  and  nmb  and 
terrene  honour,  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of  any  UI  or  da- 
mage intended  him  without  defending  him  therefrom.' 
The  modem  oa&,  enferced  statute  tiiioe  the  xevdutum, 
is  of  a  moresimuU  form,  and  m  exprcoaed  in  awe  indefeate 
terms.  '  I  do  tinoeid^y  promise  and  swear  that  I  vill  be 
fkidiftil  and  bear  true  alliance  to  his  tmyesl^  King 
Waiiam.' 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  alteration  of  tiie  form 
has,  in  any  degree,  Timed  the  nature  of  the  eufaject's  duty, 
which  is,  indeed,  owing  from  him  anteeedentiy  to  any  oa^, 
and  although  he  may  never,  in  fact,  have  been  called  upon 
to  take  it.  The  oatn  is  imposed  by  way  of  additional  a»- 
curity  for  the  due  performance  of  serviees  inhwantly  due 
from  the  subject  mm  his  birth,  who  is.  in  like  manner, 
entitled  to  the  protectitm  of  the  king  before  the  latter  has 
formally'  accepted  tiw  iatm  of  aoverMgntr  tMag  the 
coronation  oatii. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  liie  luid,  every  mde  salgeet  ef  the 
age  of  twelve  years  (with  ttrtaiii  exc^plioBs}  was  beimd  to 
take  the  oath  of  aUegianea  when  aummoned  te  the  infenw 
criminal  oouits,  called  Leeta  and  Toums ;  and  a  variety  of 
statutes,  from  ^e  reign  of  Elizabetii  down  to  the  prewnt 
centuiVi  have  expressly  required  it  from  public  ftinotionaries 
and  omer  persons  before  they  enter  upon  tiieir  respective 
duties,  or  practise  in  theirseveral  professioiia.  By  I  Oeorge  T. 
c.  13.,  two  justices  of  tiie  peace,  or  other  oeumisnon«« 
appointed  by  the  king,  may  tender  &m  oath  to  any  persim 
suspected  of  disaffection. 

From  a  violation  of  allegiance  results  the  highest  offence 
known  to  the  law  of  tiiis  country,  viz.,  Trbabom. 

Those  who  wish  to  become  more  Mly  acquainted  with 
this  subject,  and  to  obtain  an  inngfat  into  the  distincttons 
between  liege  fealty,  or  allegiance,-  end  timpte  fealty,  or 
fealty  by  reason  of  tenure,  may  advantageously  consult 
Hale's  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  p.  58,  et  Mj.,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Foster's  Discourse  on  High  Treawn. 

ALLEGORY,  literally,  a  discourse  which  has  another 
meaning  than  vliat  is  directly  expressed.  Thus,  the  ad- 
dress oiMenenius  Agrippa  to  his  fellow -eitiEens  of  Rome, 
as  recorded  by  Livy,  in  wnich  he  described  a  rebelhon  of^ 
industrious  against  the  wealthier  orders  of  a  state,  under 
the  figure  of  a  conspiracy  of  vXi  tiie  other  membera  of  the 
human  body  against  tiie  stomach,  was  an  allegory.  An 
allegory,  however,  is  not  intended  to  deceive  or  perplex,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  an  enigma  or  riddle. 

Allegory  has  hem  a  ftvourite  mode  of  compositiMi  in  all 
countries  and  ages.  Sometimes  it  has  been  reeonHneiided 
by  seeming  to  ^ord  the  only  or  Hie  fittest  anulable  means 
of  ^ving  a  lively  or  intelligible  reptesentatSen  of  certain 
subjects  or  notions.  The  poets  of  diffbrent  nations,  for 
example,  have  resorted  to  this  method,  in  order  to  con- 
vey sufficiently  vivid  conceptions  of  the  different  virtues 
and  vices,  and  other  abstractions  wMch  they  have  wished 
to  set  before  their  readers.  They  have  personified  these 
notions,  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is  to  say,  txiey  have  figured 
taem  in  the  shape  of  living  beings  invested  with  the 
forms  and  qualities  natuially  adapted  to  the  character  of 
each.  Such  pictures  are  allegories,  and  ere  to  be  found 
abundantly  scattered  over  neiiny  all  poetry.  Some  have 
even  conceived  that  die  vbcde  mytiuuogy  of  pa^an  an- 
tiqtuty  is  merely  a  duster  of  allegories;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis is  nrt  favoured  dtha  b}r  whn  we  inow  generally  of 
the  butfa  and  growth  of  superstition  in  the  human  mind,  or 
by  the  earliest  and  Bimplest  form  in  which  these  mystic 
fables  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
Alexandrine  schod  attempted  to  explain  Homer  allegori- 
cally.  A  slight  examination  of  what  remuns  of  their  mi- 
serable and  feeble  efforts  will  easily  console  us  fbr  the  loss 
of  their  labours.   The  reader  who  is  curious  may  see  a  spe- 


<»men  of  this  allegorical  interpretation  in  ViUoison's  SckoUa, 
(JHikU  t.  336.) 

Of  all  poets  w4)o  have  dealt  in  allegories  of  this  desoripU<m, 
our  own  S|mn8er  is  the  most  fomous  ood  the  greatest :  no 
other  has  either  produced  so  mt  a  numbn  of  these  vivifled 
ideslities,  er  put  into  them  such  a  sjurit  of  life  and  air  of 
actual  existenoe.  A  long  allegory,  it  is  commonly  said,  has 
been  UBoaUy  unsuccessnil  as  such ;  and,  ia  iUustratton  of 
tiiis  assertion,  the  instazice  of  the  Fairy  Qussn  has  been 
often  quoted,  as  tlut  of  a  wotk  which,  witii  all  its  attrac- 
tbns  in  parts,  is  wearisome  as  a  whole.  The  plan  of  the 
general  allegory  upon  which  Bpeuser's  poem  is  framed,  u 
certainly  in  a  remarkable  degree  oomplieated,  cumbrasome, 
and  unmtensting ;  and  if  he  had  aimed  at  composing  a 
mere  tale  of  romance,  without  fettering  iiimself  inth  any 
scheme  ef  aliusion  eitliwto  the  iBoral  virtues  or  the  acbieva- 
ments  of  Qneen  Blicdaoth,  both  of  vhicli  lubiecte  he  has  en- 
deavaured  to  illustnte,  be  would  hawse  dottbttaBs  done  b^ter, 
as  well  as  saved  faimsalf  nraeh  oeedleas  labow  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  nobody  oomplaiiu  of  fatigue  in  reading 
Swift's  Tale  of «  Tttb,  which  is  Iftawise  a  tolenMy  long 
allegory.  This,  and  other  examples  which  might  be  quoted, 
aeem  to  prove  that,  if  the  dlagmr^  be  sufficiently  simple  and 
natural,  it  may  be  jHolzaoted.  vUhout  heenaung  tfresosne^ 
to  a  consideraUc  extrat 

ALLEGRET'TO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  diminutive  of 
Allegro  (see  Al»oro),  uMtiwr  so  ftst  aor  so  briUiant  in 
mannrar  as  the  term  aUegro  dsnatet,  thevgh  nllier  quick, 
and  moderately  gay. 
ALLB6RI  (C.  ANTONIO).  [SeeCoRREOio.] 
AULB'ORO,  in  Unsic,  an  ita^n  a^jeotive^  sigiuf^iig 
gaiy,  sporUmt  and.  ^  intoimne,  woiefc  ia  time. 

j^gro  is  tiw  fourth  in  orderof  liie  fire  clasiea  iuto  whidi 
muBieu  mosttment  is  divided;  «. 

Adagio, 

Largo. 

Andaitfa, 

Ai>tgn, 

PraSo. 

See  Adaoio. 

An  AUegro  is  not  understood  to  lie  so  fsst  n  vocal  as  in 
instrumental  musie.  Its  qmiAmess  is  likewise  modified  by 
the  number  and  value  of  the  notes  in  a  bar.  Thus  it  is 
always  more  rapid,  eeeterii  paribiu,  in  two-orotchet  time 
than  in  fonr-crot(diet— in  three-quaver  time  than  in  six- 
quaver  ;  and  as  tlie  speed  of  tiiis  movunent  hss  many  de- 
gieea  of  diffBrenoe,  ooier  words  are  oommonly  added,  mote 
exactly  to  ex))lain  the  composer's  intention.  This  Cena  ia 
often  found  ia  the  imperfeot,  Uie  frequently  baibarous, 
language  of  musio.  united  to  words  uttariy  incompatible 
with  it :  for  instance,  the  contradictory,  and  indeed  uagraia- 
matieid,  oomponnd,  aUegro  aetata,  is  not  unususL  Bat  me 
of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  our  day,  or  that  ever 
lived,  Bee^oven,  has,  in  hie  contempt  for  the  real  meaning 
of  language,  set  common  sense  at  open  dsflance :  in  his 
ninety-flfui  opMa,  be  dnrects  the  perftrmaneeof  a  movement 
ia  Uie  following  words ; — '  AUegro  ssssi  vivaoe,  ma  serioeo," 
— ^ery  gay  ami  Uveiy,  fmt  teriously. 

The  word  oUuro  ^so  used  substantively;  thus  we  My 
aa.^at^of  Mfoiar(,orBeachoveB,&e.  fiomeofitaeaaa- 
pBuadsare— 

^itlkgro  Agitato,  in  a  hurried  aiaaiier. 

AU^ro  Auai,  very  quick. 

Alt^o  BriUanfte,  quiek  and  briffiBntly. 

AUegro  CUtuto,  quick,  bntiiMftpr«Bte,andBot  so  bat  as 
allegro  unquatifled. 

All^ro  Modera^to,  moderately  auiek. 

Allegro  eK  Motto  ick  moAo,  muoa),  very  quick. 

AUegro  Vwa'oe  {vivaoe,  livdy,  brisk)— one  of  the  tauto- 
logies of  musical  language— the  same  as  attjgro  AnUonte^ 

pat  Allboro,  quicker,  more  quick. 

Poco  Allroro,  rather  ia  Uftle)  quick. 

ALLELUIA.   {See  Hallbldiah.] 

ALLEMANDE,  in  Music,  a  danoe  su^Kwed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  country,  Germany,  in  iriiieh,  sw- 
ctnrdlng  to  ^  prevailing  opinion,  it  originated.  It  is  written 
in  two-crotehet  time,  and  is  now  understood  to  be  raodentsAy 
quidt,  the  word  AUegretto  beet  indicating  its  moveaieiit. 
But  anciently  this  was  a  slow  dance,  according  to  Morie^ 
Brossard,  and  Rousseau.  Handel,  and  other  eompoB«r«  of 
his  period,  write  it  in  four-crotchet  time,  and  we  have  alvTM^ya 
been  of  opinion  that  they  never  intended  fA«tr  aUemandoB 
to  be  BO  fast  as  titey  are  peribnaedby  modem  jdvraca. 
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ALLEN,  w  ALIN,  or  ALYN,  a  river  which  risea  in 
Denhi^hafairet  and  flows  through  Flintshire  in  North  Wales, 
where  A  htm  &  mbtcnaDeoaa  paanm  for  about  a  mile ;  it 
energea  a  litde  above  tbe  town  of  iSM,  and  uttiinately 
fidlB  into  the  Dee. 

ALLENDALE,  a  paroelnal  diapelry  in  Nwtfaamber- 
land,  with  a  population  of  5540  inhabitanta  in  1831  ; 
eoDtsining  the  townshipi  of  Eaat  Allmd^,'Weat  Allen- 
dale, Ce^ku,  and  Keenly.*  The  flrat  of  these  ooaaprehmdB 
the  market-town  of  Allendale,  irregulartv  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  East  AOaa  brook,  (whaob  Iowa  into 
tbe  South  Ttbo,)  about  10  niba  of  Hnhui,  and 
286  N-N.W.  from  London. 

The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants  i»  ftmnshed  by 
tbe  important  lead-mines  in  the  neighbouriund,  or  by  the 
■melting-housea  iiad  other  eatablishmento  d^andrat  iqm 
tbem.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  AUandale  ia  in  the  gifk  «f 
Ur.  Baaomont,  wlu  is  kid  ef  Aa  msnor,  ud  pnprietar  of 
the  whcde  of  AUendale.  The  pariih.  wfaidi  is  in  tha  dioeeie 
of  York,t  has  lately  bees  divided  into  four  parts,  with  fonr 
places  of  worship  of  the  Eatablidunsnt.  vtc  ibe  ehapeb  of 
St.  Petar,  in  tbe  town  of  Allendale,  and  of  Ninebanks,  bodi 
irtniUwi&uiafowyeats;  andthoseofEastand  Wast  Allen, 
lerently  ereoted  for  tbe  um  of  the  mining  population. 
All  these  are  in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Beaumont  There  are  alao 
meeting-bouaea  for  ihe  Quakers  and  We^yan  Uetbodists. 
A  free  gmmnar^school  was  founded  about  ue  close  of  ike 
Beveuteenth  century,  and  endowed  by  several  iudividuals; 
a  BDbacriptioD  library  was  founded  in  1825.  The  market  is 
on  FVtday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

ALLBRTON,  NORTH.   [See  NoRTBALLicaTOM.] 

ALLEYN.  or  ALLEN  (EDWARD),  a  diatingnuhed 
actor  in  tbe  reigns  of  Eliiabeth  and  Janwa  I.  Uy  bis  own 
account,  he  ajmears  to  have  been  bom  on  the  firat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1 566.  Tbe  event,  acoofding  to  Fuller  in  hw  Worthiet, 
took  place  in  Lombard-street,  in  tne  parish  of  AU- Hallows, 
London,  at  the  sign  of  the  Pya,  near  Devonshire  Houses 
It  is  staled  in  Lysoos's  Enoirons  London,  vol.  i.,  that 
his  father  waa  Slaward  AUeyn  of  Wyllyn  in  Bucks,  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Jamea  Townley,  Esq., 
of  Lancashire.  He  asems  to  have  very  early  taken  to  the 
■tage,  being  diBtiDguished  as  an  actor  before  be  was  twenty- 
six.  His  natural  talents  for  the  profession  lie  had  thus 
chosen  were  aided  by  personal  advantages  of  a  high  order. 
Fuller  sa^  that  he  '  made  any  fart,  especially  a  m^estieal 
one,  beemne  hioL'  He  seema,  indeed,  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  tlw  first  perfornwr  of  that  day.  Ben  Jouson  haa 
ad^eaaed  to  him  one  of  his  epigrams,  written  in  a  highly 
encomiaatie  style,  and  concluding. 


 ««tlMi^Mka.biit«MfttM4ortHt 

WMrthlaraoavn:  'liiJiuttlHtiriwaUgha 
Su  tamj  pot^  lift,  \:ff  one  ihuuU  tm' 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  parts  was  the  Jew  of  Malta,  in 
Marlowe's  play  of  that  name.  In  his  jwolegoe  to  that  p^y, 
Thoauu  Heywood  ^waks  of  AUeyn  as  having  acquired,  by 
bis  acting  in  it;  tha  eharaeter  v£  Peerless,  'being  a  man,' 
be  adds. 


And  a  letter  of  George  Peele,  the  dramatio  poet,  has 
been  preserved,  in  which  he  tells  a  story  of  a  convivial 
OKeiine  of  Atteyn,  Jonson,  and  Shakspeare.  where  Jonson 
ebsrgea  his  brother  poet  with  having  been  indebted  to  bis 
obwn^on  of  Alleyn  for  the  famous  directions  about  acting 
rn  Hamlet.  The  letter  is  given  in  Dr.  Kippis's  edition  of 
tbe  Bioeraphia  Britanmea,  as  an  addition  to  the  original 
lifo  of  AHeyn,  in  which  these  and  other  testimonies  in  his 
favwuT  are  collected,  and  which  is  known  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  CHdys. 

Anern  eventually  became  a  theatrical  proprietor.  Re 
was  sole  owner  of  ttie  Fortune  pktyhouse,  near  Wfaitecross- 
sbeet,  Moerfidds,  which  he  built  himsetf,  and  which  the 
anHior  of  Ae  Bittoria  Bittnmiea,  published  in  T699,  de- 
saibes  as  *  a  large,  round,  bru;k  onilding.'     He  also, 

*  The  aoM«  dtnaon  i»  gnen  Itom  ■  evmnmiikatiDn  KeettM  ftom  Uw 
■HtiihbonrtMKxl :  bnt  in  tiii  I^ulaMoa  R«{«nM  ftir  L8S1,  tha  toWMUM  of  Emit 
AOmiUU.  W«mt  Allendale,  Coltou  (Catton),  Keenly  (Keenly).  Broadside, 
aad  FattM,  «nd  the  (ftrtrioiu  tbr  the  coUectton  of  the  paioclilalnttn,  unount 
tdriebt:  ForMtbplnKdMdedfnl«tira^M4IM4i*falDabrin|t  added  to  flw 
■mnSn-.    Th«difl^tenee  of  ihedatemMts  ii  pratMblymrlnit  to  tta  azUtntce 

t  TiMdMrkt  of  HMhrnwUn, la  wUehAllMMUk  h  (■elndcd.wH  ooeam 
IMMvkbudtBWMraddMliallMdiaeMkrYatfc.  TlwMt «r NottiianhMlMd 
Tila  nil  iMiiiiiiii  iirFiiil  


aoconting  to  LysMis,  whose  account  diflbrs  ftom  that  of 
Oldys,  held,  in  partmrship  with  a  nerson  named  Henslow, 
a  b«ir-garden,  on  tbe  Bank-side,  in  Sontbwark ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  hem  his  most  prefltaUe  snecrulation.  To  this 
he  added  the  office,  whit^  he  mrebised  frma  Sir  WQUem 
Steward,  of*  Chief  Mostsr,  RaW,  and  Overseer  of  all  and 
singular  his  Msi^ty's  games  of  bears,  and  bnlla,  and 
mastive  dogs,  and  mastive  bitches.'  From  these  diflbrent 
souices  he  made  a  good  dMl  of  money,  his  bew-gaiden 
alone,  Oldys  aflrms,  yielding  him  sometimes  five  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  There  was  also  long  preserved  a  tradition, 
that  be  found  sene  treasure  in  the  grcmnd  whfle  laying  the 
foundations  ot  bis  playhease  in  WhHeeross-streel. 

Aecovdmg  to  Uie  weak  and  erednlous  J(^B  Anbrey,  in 
bis  Natunu  Hi&tonf  and  AtOiquitiea  of  8urr§tf,  (vol.  i, 
vp.  190)  it  was  a  sudden  apparition  of  the  Devil,  while 
Alleyn  was  oetiag  the  port  «  a  dmMtt  in  one  of  Shok- 
qwsre'spl^Sk  that  first  put  him  «pon  dw  piojeet  Jtv  which 
he  is  BOW  cMsfly  fsnembend,  tte  fouudiiig  of  Duhrich 
College,  in  the  parish  of  Cajnberwell,  ia  BarrBf.  But 
Alleyn.  who  had  always  been  a  religious-  man,  never,  we 
are  Md,  during  his  hfe,  neglectiBg  an  qiportunity  of 
attending  ehuirb,  does  not  seem  to  hove  thought  it  neees- 
aary,  on  dedicating  bis  wealth  to  pious  purposes,  to  withdraw 
from  bis  connexion  with  tite  stage.  On  the  coatmry,  we 
find  him  in  his  Diary  recording  the  income  he  derived  from 
his  theatre  and  beax-gardsK,  mag  after  he  had  finished  bis 
eollege,  and  dutifully  thanking  (Sod  for  it,  aa  fiv  all  bis 
other  bounties.  The  boildings  of  the  ccAsge,  which  were 
enelsd  after  a  des^  ot  Inigo  Jooeo,  appear  to  have  been 
in  a  coDsidsraUe  slate  of  fonrardaem  m  JA14,  and  were 
finished  in  Hehsd  soma  diflonlty  at  first  in  getting 

permissiatt  to  satUa  his  property  in  mertmohi,  principally 
in  oonaequenee  the  ofFpositiott  ef  BaeoiH  then  Lovd  Cnan- 
cellor.  who,  in  a  ktter  to  tim  Harquia  of  Buokiagfaam, 
dated  18th  August,  161S.  says,  *  I  bke  wctt  tiiot  Alleyn 
playeth  tbe  laat  act  of  his  lifo  so  well,'  bat  goes  on  to  state 
that,  nevwtheless,  on  the  applicatioa  made  to  the  king  for  the 
requiaito  lieence,  he  had  reminded  his  Majesty  of  his  late 
refusal  to  allow  ^  Henry  Sovile  and  8ir  Edward  Sandys 
to  found  leettties  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  '  foundations,' 
he  adds.  *  of  singular  honour  to  Us  Majesty,  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas  hospslab  abound,  and  beggars 
abound  never  a  whit  the  less.'  The  licence,  however,  was 
$A  ksk  signed  on  the  Slst  of  June,  1619 ;  and  en  the  13th 
Saptembw.  in  tbe  some  year,  tbe  collage  was  opaned  io  fimn. 
Bacon  and  ma»y  other  distinguisbsa  dwroctsn  hownuuig 
iba  oaremoDy  with  their  presence.  Alleyn  teek  upon  him- 
self the  ofise  of  master  in  the  first  instanee,  in  so  for  at 
least  as  was  im^ied  by  living  in  dw  house,  and  restricting 
himself  to  tbe  regular  allowance  of  that  situatim.  But  his 
first  wife,  Joan  Woodwsrd,  whom  he  had  msrried  on  the 
32nd  of  October,  1592,  having,  on  tbe  28th  June  )  633,  died 
at  the  age  of  flfty-we,  although  he  had  bound  the  fotun 
masters  to  eelibooy,  be  soon  after  married  another  lady 
named  Constance,  whom  Oldys  states  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  a  Mr.  Hincbtoe,  bnt  whose  fother  Lysons  con- 
ceivea  to  have  been  tbe  celebrated  Dr.  John  Drame.  Um 
poet  The  tradition  of  the  ooUegs^  indeed,  is  that  he  wss 
thrice  married ;  but  at  amr  rote,  be  left  no  issM.  He  died 
at  Dulwiohroo  the  25Ui  of  November  ISSfi,  and  ns  buried 
in  tbe  chapel  of  the  colle^. 

The  members  of  Dulwieb  College  are  a  master,  wordM, 
four  fellom,  six  poor  brethren,  and  six  sisters,  twelve 
scholars,  six  assistants,  and  thirty  out-members.  The 
original  revenues  amounted  onW  to  8Wi.  per  annum,  but 
have  since  greatly  increased.  On  this  account,  the  situa- 
tion of  master  of  the  institutioo,  who  must  be  of  tbe  sur- 
name of  AUeyn,  or  Allen,  and,  if  possible,  of  kin  to  tbe 
founder,  is  now  of  considerable  value.  Dulwich  College  has, 
from  its  foondation,  been  celebrated  for  its  collection  of  pic- 
tures :  AUeyn  himself  left  it  some,  and  many  more  were 
afterwards  added  Mr>  William  Cartwright,  uie  ocnnediani 
who  died  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the 
most  valuable  accession  has  been  from  tbe  beouest  oS  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeds,  in  1810.  For  this  noble  collection 
of  works  of  the  old  masters,  a  new  gallery  has  been  built, 
to  which  tbe  public  are  admitted  by  tickets,  which  may  be 
easitv  obtained.  Dulwich  College  also  received  from  Cart- 
wright  a  large  and  curious  collection  of  old  plays,  which  the 
managers  gave  to  Mr.  Garrick  in  exchange  fur  some  modern 
publications.  In  the  present  library,  the  most  curious  relic 
IS  Uie  original  Diary  m  the  founder,  beguinm.the  29th 
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tomlm;  1617.  noA  continued  tothe  nme dny in  flie  year 
1622 ;  fiom  tiiH  diary  Mr.  Lysons  has  printed  et^ous  cot- 
tracts. 

ALLGEMEINE  ZEITUNQ  {i.  e.UnioenalOazet  fe)i& 
tbe  name  of  one  of  the  principal  Oernian  newspapers.  The 
plan  for  this  publication  was  conceived  in  1 794,  by  the  well- 
known  bookseller,  J.  G.  Cotta,  of  Tiibingen,  who  invited 
SchilioTtosuperintend  the  undertaking.  Schiller  declined  the 
proposal,  (in  a  letter,  a  lithographed  fac'iimile  of  which  was 
appended  to  a  recent  edition  of  Schiller's  works,)  and  Cotta 
himself  was,  for  a  time,  the  chief  editor  of  the  paper,  till 
Huber,  the  son-in-law  of  Heyne,  und^iook  the  eiditorship. 
The  mper  appeared  under  the  name  of  Neuette  WeUkunde, 
(t.e.  Latest  Intelligence  about  the  World,)  till  the  8th  of 
September,  1 798,  when,  in  conset^ueuee  of  a  [wohibitum  issued 
agaitut  it  -under  that  deugnation,  it  anumed  its  present 
title.  The  AllgenHine  Zeitung  was  puUiibed  first  at  Tii- 
bingen,  aflerwudg  at  Stuttgart,  and  subsequently  at  Ulm. 
Owing  to  certsun  difficulties  arising  from  the  censorship  in 
the  Wiirtemberg  dominions,  Augsburg  was  chosen  for  its 
publication,  where  it  still  experiences  much  liberaUty  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Bavarian  government.  In  allusion  to  its  place  of 
publication,  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  is,  in  English  and 
French  newspapers,  often  called  the  Augsburg  Odette  (Ga- 
Z9tte  ttAugglHmrg).  After  Huber  s  death,  in  1804,  the 
superintendence  (n  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung  was  undertaken 
by  Stegmann,  who  had  till  &en  bean  attached  to  the  Prussian 
diplomatic  service,  and  had  occupied  the  peat  of  councillor  of 
legation  at  Turin.  The  AUgemeine  Zdtui^  has  oorre- 
spondents  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  by  whc«n  it  is  supplied 
with  informatun ;  and  the  several  German  as  well  as  fo- 
reign governments  frequently  avail  themsdvee  of  it  for  tbe 
publication  of  semi-oflBcial  articles.  The  supplements  o^ten 
contain  Uterair  news,  especially  brief  leviews  ol^  works  on 
politics,  and  biographic  sketches  of  impoctant  public  cha- 
racters. Notwimstanding  its  acknowledged  excellence,  the 
AUgemeine  Zeitung  is  said  to  have  but  a  limited  sale :  the 
number  of  copies  sold  was,  in  1823.  stated  by  some  to  be 
£000,  by  others  only  1500 — 2000.  (See  the  (ierman  Reat- 
ETteydopiidie  oder  Comtgraatvmg-Lexicon,  art.  Zeitungm.) 

ALLIANCE,  THE  HOLY,  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  celebrated  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  26th 
September,  1815,  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  understood  to  have  been 
proposed  by  tbe  Emperw  Alexander,  and  was  signed  by 
&e  three  sovereigns  with  their  own  hands,  without  being 
countersigned  by  any  minister.  Tbe  document,  ^ch  was 
first  puUished  by  Alounder  on  Christmas  day  following, 
commenced  by  an  annonncement  of  the  intention  of  tiie 
subscribing  parties  to  act  for  the  fhture  upon  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel ;  which  they  define  to  be  those  of  justice. 
Christian  charity,  and  peace.  Then  follow  three  articles, 
ttio  first  of  which,  after  narrating  the  scriptural  com- 
mand to  all  men  to  oousidfr  one  another  as  brethren, 
deduces  from  it  the  somewhat  limited  inference,  that  the 
tiiree  contracting  monarcha  will  remain  uniteid  to  each 
other  by  bonds  of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity, 
and  that  they  will  conduct  themselves  to  their  subjects  and 
armies  as  the  fhthers  of  famihes ;  the  second  article  can 
hardly  be  said  to  mean  anything ;  and  the  third  is  merely 
an  invitation  to  otiier  pcnrers  to  jmn  the  confederacy.  When 
Ais  treaty  was  communioated  tothe  En^ish  court,  a  reply 
was  returned  to  the  ^bot,  that  the  finms  of  our  constitu- 
tion did  not  permit  the  king  fbnually  to  accede  to  it,  hut 
that  no  other  power  could  be  more  inclined  to  act  upon 
the  principle  which  it  seemed  to  involve.  At  this  time 
many  liberal  politicians  throughout  Europe,  especially  in 
Germany,  looned  to  the  Holy  Alliance  with  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  happy  results.  Its  true  object,  however, 
was  not  long  in  beginning  to  show  itself;  and  it  at  last 
became  apparent,  that  the  Christian  and  paternal  intentions 
of  its  authors  meant  nothing  else  than  simply  a  determi- 
nation to  assist  one  another  in  governing  both  their  own 
dominions  and  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  Uiey 
could,  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  This  design 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  first  distinctly  announced 
in  a  dreular  issued  by  the  three  powers  on  the  8th  Decem- 
ber, 1820,  ft-om  Troi^u,  where  they  were  then  assembled  in 
Congress  to  confer  the  means  of  putting  down  the  revo- 
lution which  had  just  taken  place  in  Naples.  This  note, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ministers  and  charges  d'afTaircA 
at  the  German  and  northern  courts,  drew  from  Lord  Castle- 
nagh,  Uie  thew  English  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  a 


dispatch  addressed  to  his  majealy's  missions  at  foreign 
courts,  and  dated  the  19th  January,  1821,  in  which  it  was 
intimated,  that  this  government  could  not  acquiesce  in  the 
principles  announced  in  the  circular  of  the  three  sovereigns, 
or  in  their  proposed  application.  From  that  time  Entrland 
may  be  considered  as  having  separated  itself  completely 
from  the  Holy  Alliance;  and  since  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  it  may  he  difiicult  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  convention  so  called  is  to  be  regarded  as  subsisting 
at  all. 

ALLIER,  a  river  in  France,  called  by  the  Romans  Elvaer, 
which,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Margeride,  near  the  place 
where  these  branch  off  fitom  the  more  important  ehun  of 
the  Cevennes,  flows,  with  some  trifling  bends,  in  a  direction 
nearly  N.  hy  W.  Its  basin  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
heif^  of  Fores  and  La  Made,  which  separate  it  fVom  the 
basm  the  liciie ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Auvergne,  the  loftiest  in  central  Fnnce.  [See 
AnvBRONS.]  Its  l»oad  but  shallow  stream  winds  through 
the  rich  district  of  limagne,  until,  alter  a  course  of  125 
miles,  the  junction  of  the  Drae  renders  it  na\igable  for  a 
part  of  the  year  at  least  From  this  junction  it  pursues  its 
course  until  it  falls  into  the  Loire,  a  little  below  the  town  of 
NevetB,  which  is  on  the  latter.  Its  whole  course  may  be 
about  200  miles. 

The  river  gives  name  to  a  demrtment,  which  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  those  of  Cher,  Nievre.  and  Sadne  et  Loire, 
and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Creuse,  Puy  de  D6me,  and 
Loire.  TheAlli»,  soon  after  ^ts  junction  with  the  Dore, 
enters  tbe  depaitment  from  the  south,  and  divides  it  into 
two  parti ;  white  the  Lure  itself  ffanns  its  north-eastun 
boundary ;  and'  the  Cher,  with  the  Canal  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Chw,  and  close  by  it, 
crosses  its  western  extremitv. 

Tlie  department  comprehends  a  great  part  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Bourbonnais,  and  its  productions  are 
much  diversified.  Its  granite  rocks  are  covered  with  a  U^ht 
hut  fertile  soil ;  while  the  valleys  contain  rich  alluvial  dis- 
tricts, which,  however,  owing  to  the  backward  state  of  agri- 
culture, do  not  yield  the  crops  which  a  more  improved  system 
of  husbandry  might  produce.  The  vine  is  not  cultivated  to 
any  great  extent ;  but  in  the  pastures  many  oxen  are  fat- 
tened, and  the  breed  of  horses  is  remarkable  for  strength. 
Tbe  woods  are  extensive,  and  frimish  oak  timber  for  ship- 
building. The  meres  or  ponds  also  are  considerable,  and 
tiie  fish  taken  in  them,  or  in  the  numerous  streams,  fhrm  an 
article  of  trade  with  FWris.  Coal-pits,  iroiMnines,  quarries, 
from  which  stone  suited  for  null-stones  is  obtained,  and  pits 
of  clay,  adapted  for  making  porcelain,  are  the  chief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department  Mineral  springs  attract  visitors 
tc  the  towns  of  Vichi,  which  is  situated  in  aromantic  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  AUier,  and  to  Bourbon  L'Archambault, 
and  Neris :  the  last  under  the  name  of  Amue  Nerse.  or 
Neri,  was  a  watering-place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  some  other  boilings, 
show  it  to  have  been  a  considerable  place. 

The  department  of  AUier  contains  four  arrondissements. 
those  of  Moulins,  Montlufon,  €rannat,  and  La  Palisse.  Ita 
popiUation  in  1826  was  265,302.  It  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  criminal  court  a£  Riom.  This  department  is  crossed 
by  one  of  the  great  roads  from  Paris  to  Lyons. 

The  chief  town  is  Moulins,  on  Uw  buiks  tS  the  Allier, 
[see  MouLiNS,]ttiepopulatiDnofwhiehis  14,900.  Gannat, 
on  tbe  Andeki,  a  nrnnch  of  the  Allier,  35  miles  south  of 
Moulins,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  and  has  a 
population  of  5000.  Between  these  is  St.  Pour^ain,  the 
seat  of  a  large  cattle  fair  in  the  month  of  Aiigust  Mont- 
lucon,  near  the  baths  of  Neris,  mentioned  abo>*e.  has  4500 
inhabitants ;  Cusset  on  the  Allier.  has  nearly  as  many :  its 
ancient  walls  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  strong  place. 
Bourbon  L'Archambault  also  mentioned  above,  has  about 
3000,  and  La  Palisse  rather  more  than  2000.  The  depart- 
ment is  not  particularly  distinguished  by  any  manufacture ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Luroy  Levy  in  the  nortn 
make  porcelain  and  earthenware,  and  those  of  Souvigny, 
Bear  Moulins,  trade  in  soda  and  glass.  At  Moulina  itself 
some  cutlery  is  made,  which  is  in  good  repute,  especially 
the  scissars,  and  there  are  some  other  articles  made,  tat 
which  see  the  article  on  that  town. 

ALLIGATION,  derived  from  the  I^tin  ad  and  ligarcy 
signifying  to  bind  together,  or  unite.  It  is  a  rule  in  arith- 
metic, by  which  the  price  of  a  mixture  is  found  when  the 

price  of  the  ingredienteis  known^^^^M^^ltcation  t» 
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conunenul  arithmatie  only,  but  HbB  ftUowing  quMtiau^ 
which  bU  under  the  role,  will  show  its  toope  better  thu 
any  general  definition. 

How  much  wine  at  60t.  a  dosea  must  be  added  to  a  pipe 
worth  96t.  a  dosen,  in  order  that  the  mixture  may  be  worth 
70s.  a  dozen  ? 

If  a  cubic  foot  of  copper  weighs  8788  ounces,  and  of  zinc 
7?00  ounces,  in  what  propoitions  must  copper  and  zinc  be 
mixed,  so  that  a  cubic  ibot  of  the  mixture  may  weigh  8000 
ounces? 

For  the  algebraist  we  may  say,  that  all  questionB  fall 
under  die  rule  of  alligation  which  ii^volv*  tbe  aolutioa  of 
such  an  equation  as, 

in  whidi  n  must  be  mteimediate  between  a,  6,  and  c ;  whuh 
ia  indfltenmmte  unless  fluthn  nlatknis  between  x,y,  and  x 
an  giren.  Any  person  modmtely  skilled  in  algebra  may 
reduce  a  question  of  alligation  to  an  equation  of  this  form ; 
ud  as  the  number  of  cases  is  infinite,  and  several  of  those 
given  in  the  booka  of  anthmetic  are  practically  useless,  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  an  example  of  one  process  for 
tbiB  algebraical  student,  and  two  rules  of  the  most  simple 
CBBOfl  for  all  other  readers. 

There  are  three  ingredients,  worth  a,  b,  and  c  shillings  per 
lunce :  in  what  proportions  must  a  mixture  of  m  ounces  be 
made,  so  as  to  be  worth  k  shillings  an  ounce ;  it  being  un- 
derstood tikat  the  quantities  of  the  two  first  ingredients 
must  be  in  tbe  proportion  of  p  to  ^?  Let  ipx  be  the  quantity 
cf  tlie  first  ingredient;  Uian  qx  is  that  of  the  seoona;  lety 
be  that  of  the  third.   Then  by  the  questim. 

px  -\-  qx- -i-  y  -  m.    .    .    .  (1) 
But  px  ounces,  at  a  shilliu^  an  ounce,  cost  apx  shillings ; 
therefore  the  price  of  the  whole  is 

apcc  +  bqx  +  ey  shillings, 
irtuch  by  the  question  is  km  shillings :  hence, 

apx  +  bijx  +  cy  =  Am,    .    .    .  (2) 
and  which  two  equations,  with  two  unknown  quantities,  can 
be  solved  hytiie  common  method. 

Rule  I.  Where  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient,  and  its 
price,  are  given,  to  find  uie  price  per  pound,  gallon,  or  what- 
ever it  mw  be,  of  the  mixture ;  mult^y  tlw  quantity  of 
eadi  increment  by  its  price,  and  add ;  then  divide  the  sum 
of  all  these  produets  by  the  sum  of  all  the  quantities  in  the 
innedients. 

Exam|de.   What  is  the  worth  per  ounce  of  a  mixture  of 
25  ounces  friTsugat  at  lOd.  with  15  ounces  at  11</.? 
85  ounces  at  lOrf.  is  worth  260d. 
IS       „       lid.       «  16Ad. 

40  40  )  415  (  10iS<i 

40 

IS 

Answer.  XQ^id.  or  IQ^d.  yery  nearly. 

Rule  II.  To  find  in  what  proportions  per  cent,  two  ingre- 
dients must  be  mixed,  in  order  that  the  price  per  ounce, 
&C.  of  the  mixture  may  be  one  which  has  been  previously 
determined  upon.  To  find  the  proportion  of  the ^rtt  ingre- 
dient, take  the  difference  of  price  between  the  mixture  and 
the  teeomt  ingredient,  multiply  by  100,  and  divide  by  the 
diAerenoe  betira«i  the  prices  of  the  ingredients. 

Example.  Iwiahtoknowinwhat  pKHxwtionwines  at49«. 
and  70«.  a  down  must  be  mixed,  in  oroer  that  the  mixture 
nay  be  worth  SSt.  a  dozen  ? 

Price  of  the  mixture       .    .  S&c. 
„     second  ingredient  70<. 

dillbrence  15 
multiply  100 

difference  of  (iriee  of  ingredients  29  )  1500  (  60 

150 

0 

There  must  be,  therefore,  60  per  cent,  of  the  first*  and 
consequently,  40  per  cent,  of  the  second. 

Instead  of  finding  the  proportions  per  rent,  the  proportion 
in  which  any  other  number  must  be  divided,  may  be  found 
bv  using  that  number  of  dozen,  &c.  instead  of  lUu,  and  the 
l&iee  ptriees  may  be  all  multiplied  by  any  number  wljich 
will  deiu  them  of  fractions. 


Bxaaapto.  Heir  must  80  nlloiiB,  worth  O^d, -a  gallon*  tw 
madeof  mgrediehta  wsrth  1^  and  lldL  pw  galkm? 
PriMofmtslan.    rrinoftntliiindlMrt.    PiinaraBaaBd  lafMdkst. 
61  1{  11 

4  4  4 

2S  7  44 

diflbranoe  at  SS  and  44  18 

80 

difbrenoe  of  7  and  44      37  )  1440  (  38|f 

111 

330 
898 

34 

Answer,  3S|f  gallens  of  the  first,  and  41  ff  of  the  Moond. 

AIXIGATO^  a  name  origiually  given  by  tbe  Britisb 
Colonists  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  Amwican 
Union,  to  a  large  species  of  reptile  cloaely  resembling  the 
crocodile  of  Bgypt.  but  which  modem  researches  have  sLiwn 
to  |>ossess  senerical  characters  differing  from  those  of  that 
animal.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Por- 
tuguese lagarto,  signifying  a  lizard,  generally ;  but  it  seems 
more  probable,  as,  inwed,  some  of  our  (dder  writers  on  the 
history  and  imidu^ions  America,  affirm,  that  it  is  merely  a 
modiftcation<rfthelndianword/e^a<«er,oralfva<«r.  Aocxwd- 
ing  to  ibi  modern  acceptation  among  locdogistB,  however* 
the  name  is  no  longer  confined  to  uw  species  moat  com- 
monly found  in  Carolina,  Louisiane,  and  the  odier  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  \  but  it  is  applied  generically  to  all  the 
other  American  species  which  agree  with  it  in  its  most  pro- 
minent and  influential  characters,  and  which  have  been 
called  caymans,  jacar6s,  &c.,  by  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese, and  Indians  of  South  America.  I^e  characters 
which  are  proper  to  the  alligatont,  and  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  crocodiles  of  the  Old  World,  are  by  no 
means  oi  such  importance  with  respect  to  the  influence 
they  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  nave  upon  the  habits 
and  ec(HU>my  of  these  animals,  as  to  warrant  the  formation 
ctf  these  reptilea  into  a  distinct  and  separate  genus':  thor 
manners  and  habits  are  precisely  those  of  die  true  croco- 
diles* and  if  they  differ  in  certain  minw  details  of  stmetuze* 
this  diffiuence  uwuld  he  oonsideied  not  as  a  ^ntrie,  but  as 
a  purely  ipedfic  character.  Baron  Guvier  regarded  tbe 
alligators  not  as  a  distiuct  genus,  but  merely  as  fonning  u 
subgenus  of  crocodiles,  differing  from  these  animals  in  their 
habitat,  but  agreeing  with  them  in  all  the  essential  parts  ot 
their  structure  and  economy.  Some  later  authors,  however, 
have  elevated  his  subdivisions  into  distinct  and  separate 
genera.  Without  subscribing  to  their  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  so  far  adopt  their  plan,  as  to  describe  tbe  alli- 
gators and  crocodiles  in  different  articles. 

M.  Cuvier  thus  distinguishes  the  alligators  from  the  true 
crocodiles :  '  the  former  have  the  head  less  oblong  than  the 
latter ;  its  length  is  to  ita  breadth,  measnred  at  the  artien- 
lation  of  the  jaws,  as  three  to  two;  the  teeth  an  unequal  in 
length  and  sue ;  there  ate  at  least  nineteen,  sometime  even 
as  many  as  twen^-two,  on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
nineteen  or  twent]'  in  the  upper.  The  firont  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  pierce  through  the  upper  at  a  certain  age,  and 
the  fourth  from  the  front,  which  are  the  longest  of  all, 
enter  into  corresponding  holes  of  the  upper  jaw,  in  which 
they  are  concealed  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  The  hind 
legs  and  feet  are  round  and  neither  fringed  near  pectinated 
on  the  sides ;  the  toes  are  not  completely  webbed,  the  con- 
necting membrane  only  extending  to  their  middle ;  and, 
finally,  the  post-orbital  holes, of  the  cranium,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  true  crocodiles,  are  very  minute  in  the  alligators,  or 
even  entirely  wanting.'  Tbe  crocodiles,  properly  so  called, 
on  the  oontmry,  have  the  head  at  least  twice  as  long  as  it  is 
broad ;  fifteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  nine- 
teen on  each  side  of  the  upper.  The  incisor  or  front  teeth, 
as  in  the  alligators,  pierce  through  the  upper  jaw,  at  a  cer- 
tain a^  but  the  fourth  or  largest  of  tbe  lower  jaw,  instead 
of  beinf^  received  into  a  corresponding  hole  of  the  upper, 
passes  into  a  notch  on  each  side  of  it:  and  finally,  the 
hind  feet  are  bordered  by  a  denticulated  fringe,  and  the 
toes  ore  completely  united  by  a  swimming  membrane. 

The  characters  here  reported  as  peculiar  to  the  alliKators 
and  crocodiles  respectively,  are  evidently  not  of  sutncient 
importancti  to  exert  any  very  sensible  iiyhience  upon  their 
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gett&ni  eeotwitty.  Of  the  chtrftsten)  Md  organie  nediflca- 
tiona  which  they  poMess  i»  coratnon,  the  prineipal  is  the  long 
taper  tail,  strongly  eomprsssed  on  the  riaea,  and  surmounted 
towarda  its  origin  with  a  double  aeries  of  keel-shaped  plates, 
forming  two  upright  denUculated  crests,  which,  gradually 
converging  toward  the  middle  the  tail,  there  unite  and 
form  a  single  row  to  the  extremity.  Its  great  sixe,  and 
laterally  compressed  form,  Tender  uie  t«U  an  organ  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  crocodiles:  it  is  true  that  its 
weight  materially  impedes  their  motions  on  dry  land,  but  it 
is  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  progression  in  the  water, 
and  influences  the  aquatic  habits  of  these  animals  much 
more  than  their  webbed  feet.  The  latter  character,  in- 
deed, is  comparatively  of  little  weight :  the  hind  feet  are 
only  used  to  assist  the  progression  in  slow  and  gentle  mo- 
tion, but  in  all  sudden  and  violent  actions  the  tail  alone  is 
the  active  instrument ;  and  even  when  the  animal  is  sur- 
ptised  on  land,  as  we  are  assured  by  Adonson,  it  beoomes  a 
powerful  weapOTi  of  offence.  The  oompression  of  the  toil 
is  not  peculiar  among  reptiles  to  orocodilesi  though  so 
powwAii^  in^iMiioing  tbeir  habite;  but  the  leeend  ehd- 
rMter  imeh  ffl  eommon  te  am  entire  genus,  vis.,  ikb 
palmttted  ot  semi-paliBaSed  hind  ftst,  is  exhibited  ly^  no 
other  genua  <^  reptiles,  though  all  are  more  or  less  addicted 
to  ftn  equatie  lift.  This  fbct  sufflcientiy  demonstrates  the 
snail  influence  vliioh  the  palmated  form  of  the  extremities 
exerts  upon  the  economy  of  these  «nimals  in  gmeral.  Still 
this  eharaetor  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  importance,  though 
in  proportkm  to  its  utility  in  aqnatie  progression,  H  rsndeis 
the  terrestrial  motions  of  the  animals  extremely  slow  and 
awkward ;  and  ^is  effect  is  still  further  increased  by  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  tail  at  one  end,  and  by  the  anato- 
mical strueture  of  the  neck  at  the  other.  Kaefa  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrEB  has  on  either  side  a  species  of  false  rib,  and 
their  meeting  at  the  extremities  alon^  the  whole  neck,  com- 
pletely hinder  the  aninal  from  turning  itt  head  to  either 
side,  and  mnder  all  its  movements  stiff  end  oonstrained. 
Neither  is  the  pace  of  the  eroeodiles  on  land  so  swift  as  to 
make  them  objects  of  fear  to  ordinary  quadrupeds ;  a  man 
oan  easily  outstrip  them,  and  to  sensible  are  these  animals 
of  their  own  inferio^  in  this  respect,  that  they  imnediatety 
retreat  to  their  more  congenial  element  upon  the  most  dis- 
tant appearance  of  the  human  species. 

The  other  general  characters  of  the  orocodilefl  and  alliga- 
tors, comist  in  their  long  flat  heads,  thiclt  neck  and  bodies, 
pnteeted  by  re^lar  tmnsverse  rows  of  square  bony  plates 
er  »hlelils,  elented  in  the  cento?  into  keet-shaped  ridges, 
and  disposed,  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  into  groups  of  dif- 
ferent foms  and  numbers,  according  to  the  species.  The 
mouth  is  extremely  large,  extending  considerably  behind 
the  eyes,  and  ftamished  in  each  jaw  with  a  nng^  row  of 
conical  teeth,  all  of  different  sites,  and  atandfng  apart  fhnu 
one  another:  flKise  are  hollow  within,  and  never  vaiy  in 
numbw,  but  are  sneceasivdy  pnshed  oat  and  rephioed  by 
others  of  l(tT%er  dimensions,  as  the  animals  increase  in  age 
and  sise.  The  tongue  is  short  and  fleshy,  and  attached  to 
the  under  jaw  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  con- 
sequently incapable  of  protrusion,  andfWnnits  smdlinzeand 
backward  position  seldom  seen  even  when  the  animal  opens 
its  mouth,  which  circumstance  occasioned  the  belief  so  univer- 
sally prevalent  among  the  ancients,  that  the  crocodile  was 
altogether  deprived  of  this  organ.  The  eyes  are  placed  on 
the  upper  surftce  of  the  sknlf,  are  much  approximated  to- 
wards one  another,  and  provided  each  with  three  distinct 
lids :  the  nostrils  form  a  long  narrow  canftl,  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  muzzle ;  the  ears  ate  closed  extemtdly  by 
two  fleshy  valves,  and  beneath  the  throat  are  two  small 
pouches  at  glands,  which  open  externally  and  contain  a 
mnsky  substance.  f^naQy,  the  fbet  are  provided  with  five 
toes  befom,  long  and  separate,  and  fbur  behind,  more  or  less 
perfisctly  united  by  membranes :  of  these,  the  three  interior 
alone  on  each  foot  are  provided  with  daws,  so  that  the  two 
outer  toes  on  the  fbro-feet.  and  one  on  the  bind,  are  con- 
stantly clawlesa. 

Such  are  the  principal  characters  which  influence  the 
habits  and  economy  of  the  crocodiles  in  general ;  those  which 
mora  particularlv  distinguish  the  alligators  or  crocodiles  of 
Amenca  from  the  kindred  species  of  the  Old  World  have 
been  already  adverted  to,  and  it  only  now  remains  to  relate 
the  manners  of  the  former  sub-genus,  and  describe  the  dis- 
tinctive forms  of  the  different  species  which  compose  it.  It 
is  reported  by  Plin^,  that  the  Egyptian  crocodile  retires  to  a 
wret  cave  or  hiding-place,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 


spends  three  or  ftrar  of  the  eoldert  months  in  a  Mate  of  1»- 
thargy,  and  without  taking  any  food :  this  phenomenon, 
usually  called  hybernation,  is  almost  universal  among  rep- 
tiles and  serpents,  at  least  in  tempmte  and  high  latitudes, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  observed  with  Agaid  to  the  alli- 
gators. On  the  approach  of  the  cold  season  tiwse  animals 
bury  tiMBHolves  in  tile  mod  at  the  bottom  of  some  stagnant 
pond,  wfam  Ihey  remsiiii  ooneealed  and  inactive  till  tu  re- 
turn of  spring.  'nwveOeni  assnre  ns  that  they  are  never 
to  be  found  in  running  streams,  but  that  they  frequent  in 
prefetenoe  some  stagnant  pond  or  the  creeks  ef  large 
rivers.  Hers  th^  may  be  seen  in  almost  countless  multj- 
tudes,  for  they  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  remote, 
unfrequented  pEuts  of  South  America,  protruding  their 
large  flat  heads  through  the  leaves  of  the  mfmphaa,  pon- 
tederia,  and  other  aqnatie  plants  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  watching  for  prey ;  or  sometimes  basking  in 
the  sun  or  sleepmg  on  the  banks.  They  never  come  on 
shore,  exeept  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  always 
retire  to  the  watM>  on  the  approach  of  night,  during  which 
time  they  are  extremely  aecive  in  ■etfch  of  prey.  Their 
food  coBsiits  prittcip^ly  of  flsK  and  it  is  oMj^eetwed  1^ 
some  physiokwists.  that  Qie  musln  flnid.  seeteted  by  the 
glanda  vMer  the  thnat  whieh  h«ve  beM  bIk*^  nentioned. 
acts  as  a  khid  of  bait  to  attract  their  prey.  Iiie  alligattws 
are  seldom  known  to  attack  the  human  species,  unless  in 
deftence  of  their  eggs  or  young ;  the  females  of  these  reptiles 
are  reported  to  exhibit  a  much  stronger  d^;ree  of  maternal 
affection  ioc  their  ofibpring  than  usually  belongs  to  their 
class.  They  usually  lay  fVom  fifly  to  six^  e^  in  one  place, 
of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  a  goose,  which  they  cover 
up  with  sand,  and  leave  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun;  never,however,  removing  to  any  great  distance.  When 
the  young  ones  come  forth,  tt^y  are  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  are  immediately  conducted  to  the  water  by  the 
fbnule  alligator.  Seldun  mote  than  half  the  entire  brood 
live  to  feach  the  water.  Manv  are  destroyed  while  in  ^ 
egg.  The  vultares  waylay  ana  wateh  the  female  alligator 
^en  she  goes  ashora  to  deposit  her  e^s,  which  Uiey 
serateh  up  and  devour  as  soon  as  she  retires.  Numbers  of 
them  also  fkll  a  prey  to  the  grown  males  of  their  own 
species,  and  to  various  descriptions  of  ravenous  fishes  which 
greedily  devour  them.  The  Induns  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
alligators,  notwithstanding  its  strong  mu^y  flavour;  and 
even  Europeans,  who  have  succeedM  in  overcoming  their 
prejudices  so  far  as  to  partake  of  it,  rejrart  it  to  be  bo^ 
aelicate  and  savoury.  A  single  peculiarity  of  habit  seems 
to  distinguish  the  alligators  Iram  the  real  crocodiles:  the 
former  never  leave  the  fresh  water,  whilst  the  latter  are 
known  to  frequent  the  mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  even  to 
pass  between  different  islands,  at  considerable  distances 
from  one  another;  and  so  perfiectly  is  this  characteristic  of 
the  two  sul^enera,  that  the  crorodile  of  the  West  Indian 
Iides  differs  fkom  aS  the  other  American  speoes,  ai^  ex- 
hibits only  those  modifications  which  properly  beloiu  to 
those  of  the  Old  World. 

It  was  only  at  the  oommaneement  of  the  peaont  century 
that  the  different  species  <^  atlig&ton  were  property  distin- 
guished from  oDe  another,  or  even  that  they  were  suspected 
to  be  specifloaUy  different  from  the  croeodile  of  the  Nile. 
This  distinction  is  entirely  due  to  the  late  Baron  Cnvier, 
and  since  the  publioaAion  of  the  first  edition  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  '  Bur  tea  Ouemmu  Fbuiiea,'  litde  Auther  ad- 
dition has  been  mode  to  the  subject.  He  ennraerates  three 
species,  which  he  has  definitely  characterised ;  and  describes 
a  fourth,  whiek  he  suspects  to  be  distinct,  but  of  which  he 
did  not  at  that  time  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  speci- 
mens to  enable  him  to  determine  the  question.   These  are, 

1.  Jil^atoTt  (Croeodihu  Luatu,  Guv.)  properly  io 
called,  which  inhabits  the  fVesh  waters  of  the  Carolinas.  the 
Mississippi,  and  other  southern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  whose  fleroeness  and  voracity  Bajtnun  has  related 
such  extraordinary  accounts.  It  grows,  according  to 
Catesby,  to  the  length  of  fourteen  or  flfteen  feet,  the  head 
being  one-seventh  of  the  entire  length,  and  half  29  broad  at 
the  articulation  of  the  jaws  as  it  is  long.  It  appears  to  be 
more  fierce  and  voracious  than  the  South  American  spcciea, 
often  attacks  men  and  quadrupeds  whilst  bathing  or  cross- 
ing tlie  rivers,  and  is  even  said  to  prefer  the  fiesh  ctf  the 
negro  to  all  other  food ;  probably  because  the  slave  is  more 
exposed  to  its  attacks  than  his  master.  The  alligators  prey 
ehtefly  by  night ;  they  assemble  in  vast  numbers,  besetting 
tiie  mouth  m  some  retired  creek  inta  which  they  have  pre- 
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viously  driven  the  fish,  and  bellowing  so  loud  that  thev  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  To  catch  the  fish  taey  dive 
under  the  shoal,  and  having  secured  one,  rise  to  the  sur&oe, 
toa  it  into  the  air  to  get  nd  of  the  water  which  they  ue- 
eessarily  take  iu  along  with  it,  and  catch  it  again  in  its  de- 
leent.  When,  however,  thev  suooeed  ia  capturing  a  land 
animal,  wbioh  ia  too  lai^  to  oe  Bvalkiwed  at  a  single  mouth- 
tai,  tbe^  conceal  the  body  beoaath  the  bwik  tUl  it  begins 
to  putnf^,  for  as  tbeir  teeth  ace  not  formed  fbr  cutting  or 
muticating,  they  are  unable  to  tear  the  tough  flesh  in  its 
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finh  state ;  it  is  then  dragged  on  shore  and  devoimd  at 
leisiire.  When  about  to  ky,  the  female  digs  a  deep  hde 
in  sand,  and  deposits  her  eggs  in  layers,  separ^ed  from 
one  another  by  intervening  strata  of  leaves  and  diy  gress. 
It  would  appear  that  she  lays  only  one  batch  of  eggs  daring 
the  same  season,  thou^  in  the  hotter  ports  of  South  Ame- 
rica, if  the  report  of  La  Borde  is  to  be  depended  on,  -^e  cay- 
man, or  alligator  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  lays  at  two  or 
even  three  Afferent  periods  of  the  year ;  but  as  each  batch 
is  said  to  consist  of  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  eggs,  it  is 
probable  that  the  whole  does  not  exceed  the  number  usually 
assi^ed  to  the  common  aUigator.  The  femde  ef  this  htttw 
species,  it  is  said,  never  loses  siriitof  hernest  till  the  yetmg 
are  batched,  and  Ibr  monAs  itfterwards  afiteds  them  the 
most  unremitting  care  and  protection. 

This  species  is  frequently  found  up  the  Hissiasippi  higher 
dian  the  Red  River.  Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Hunter  eneonn- 
teted  one  in  32^^  N.  let.  in  the  month  of  December,  and 
during  a  more  than  usually  severe  season.  In  general, 
however,  as  vre  are  assiured  by  Catesbj^  and  lAooudrenniSre, 
the  alligator  of  North  America  bunee  himself  under  the 
mud.  at  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  he 
inhabits,  as  soon  as  the  coW  weamer  iairly  sets  in,  and  oon- 
tinnes  in  a  lethargic  sleep  till  the  return  of  spring.  Duimg 
the  very  severe  frosts,  sensation  is  so  oomplrtely  suspended, 
that  the  body  of  the  animal  may  be  out  into  ^iees  wifteat 
dispelling  his  letiiany ;  yet  it  ia  never  actually  frosm,  and 
Ae  partial  retom  of  a  ftw  hoars'  bright  simshiae  is  at  all 
times  sufllcieitt  to  nstne  sospeaded  animailiML  It  is  par- 
tieolariy  in  the  rivers,  lagOMs,  and  swamps  of  Florida, 
Gewgia,  South  Can^a,  and  Looiiiana,  ^at  ^e  alligator 
reaches  bis  greatest  dimensions.  Baitram  toamU  immease 
numbers  of  alltgatms  and  fish  in  a  mineral  spring  near  tin 
Mosquito  River,  in  Florida,  thcugh  the  water,  at  its  exit 
from  the  earth,  was  nearly  at  the  beiKng  point,  and 
sbiHiKly  impregnated  with  wppee  and  vitoiu.  The  same 
iraveBer  informs  us,  that  thevoiaa  of  the  alligator  usaiMea 
the  bellowing  <tf  a  bull. 

fieudes  me  characters  common  to  »iX  the  American 
eroeodiles,  this  species  eidubitB  tiie  foDowing  Modifcati«M 
which  disting^i^  it  from  o^ers.  The  sneat  is  flattened  on 
its  «|pper  siuTOoe,  and  slightly  turned  upwards  at  the  ex- 
tMKoatf ;  tlie  sides  of  H  are  neariy  panUel,  and  tbe  nose 
ftnaa  a  regular  parab(die  ourve.  It  was  Ais  simikrifey  to 
tte  head  of  a  pike,  wluoh  led  Baron  Caviv  ta  bestow  wpaa 
tibe  present  speeies  the  name  of  Cncodiltu  Xtwaw,  w  (be 
pike^eaded  orocodiW.  The  internal  rim  of  tiie  orbits  is 
large  and  protabsrant,  but  widiout  being  united  by  a  trant- 
vafaa  ccait  as  m  the  Croe»<lilu»  8amrop$  or  ^lectaeled 


AUigtUor.  The  cKtamal  openipgs  of  the  nostrils  are  sspa- 
tated  by  along  knob;  the  skull  has  two  shallow,  obhque. 
oval  pits,  in  the  bottom  of  which  are  two  small  holes.  On 
the  back  of  the  neck  are  four  prinoipal  plates,  elevated  m 
the  centre  into  keel-shaped  ridges ;  and  in  front  and  rear 
of  these  respectively,  two  smaller  ones  of  similar  form.  The 
back  exhibits  eighteen  transverse  rows  of  similar  plates, 
Ae  first  with  only  two  crests  or  ridges,  tlien  two  with  four, 
afterwards  three  witii  six,  then  six  with  eight,  then  aniin 
two  with  six,  and  finally,  the  last  fbur  rows  with  four 
crests  each.  The  ridges  or  crests  on  the  body,  are  of 
nearly  equal  size ;  those  of  the  tail  are  much  larger,  and 
amount  to  thirty-eight  in  all,  nineteen  before  the  union  of 
the  two  lateral  series,  and  as  many  afterwards.  The  colour 
is  a  deep,  greenish-brown  above,  and  light-yellow  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body ;  the  sides  regularly  marked 
with  alternate  bands  of  bot£  Uiese  coloure. 

2.  The  Cm/man,  (Crocodilut  Paipebrotus,  Cuv.)  is  at  once 
distinguished  from  all  other  species  by  Ae  bony  structure 
of  the  eyebrows,  which  form  large  knobs  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist ;  and  hT  the  small  extent  oi  the  membrane  con- 
necting the  toes  «  the  hind  feet,  whiob  in  prepared  speci- 
mens can  scanwiy  be  reecMpiied.  The  hack  of  the  nedt  is 
armed  first  with  a  vangeof  fouramdl  scales,  and  afterwards 
with  four  transverse  rows  of  f  Ifttes,  each  connsting  of  two 
ridges,  and  immediately  in  contact  with  those  d  the  back. 
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Uiese  connrt  of  one  row  with  two  rid^  one  with  fiwr, 
five  with  six.  iSbxte  with  meht,  two  with  six,  and  seven  with 

four.  The  lateral,  denticubted  ridges  of  tha  teil  ecmlain  ten 
plates  each  before  their  union,  and  fourteen  after,  Iwt  as  these 
are  muib  more  liable  to  vary  than  the  bansverse  plates  of 
the  neck  and  back,  litde  dependence  should  be  pUioed  upon 
the  numbers  of  them  in  any  species  of  crocodile.  The  skull 
of  this  species  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of  those  pbst- 
orbital  perforationB,  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  croco- 
dile of  the  Nile,  and  more  or  less  developed  in  all  the  other 
species. 

This  is  the  common  species  of  Surinam  and  Guiana :  it 
is  there  called  cayman,  a  word  most  probably  of  native 
origin,  whilst  the  following  species,  which  is  likewise  found 
in  the  same  countries,  though  its  more  appropriate  locaUty 
would  appear  to  he  Bruil  and  Buenos  Ayres.  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  crocodile.  Such  at  least  is  the 
report  of  Stedman  and  VcHi  Sack,  the  only  travellers  who 
distinctly  mention  the  present  species.  According  to  the 
account  given  by  Hbeao  travellers,  the  cayman  does  not 
attain  so  laige  a  sise  as  the  other  species,  nor  will  he  ven- 
ture to  attack  a  man  on  dry  land,  or  even  in  the  water,  so 
long  as  be  keeps  his  le^  and  arms  in  motion.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  a  single  layer,  and  afier  covering  them 
slightly  with  sand,  abandons  them  to  the  vivifying  in- 
fluence of  the  tropical  sun,  witliout  taking  any  further 
charge  either  of  them  or  of  the  young  progeny. 

3.  The  Crocodilus  TrigoncUxu  of  Schneider,  is  a  species 
of  crocodile,  exhibiting  all  the  peculiar  characters  which 
properly  distinguish  the  alli^tors  of  America,  and  yet  sua- 
poeted  to  be  of  Afrieui  origin.  It  is  even  so  elosely  idlied 
m  inn  and  general  charaoten  to  the  caymui,  or  eye- 
browed  alligator,  that  Baron  Cnvier  has  described  it  as  a 
mere  variety  of  that  speeies,  though  ^e  foct  of  its  widely 
different  habitat,  if,  UMeed,  it  eao  be  dqwnded  on,  as  well 
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as  the  diffiarmt  amnitement  of  its  cervical  and  donel  plates, 
ate  acguments  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  prin- 
cipal dlstinotion  between  this  and  the  foreg(Mng  species  cqn- 
Kuca  in  a  ridge  which  rises  in  front  of  the  orbita.  and  runs 


towards  the  snout,  and  a  small  notch  in  the  posterior  border 
of  the  akuU ;  the  second  row  of  cervical  plates  is  larger  than 
the  others,  and  towards  its  middle  are  two  or  three  small 
scales,  with  irregularly  disposed  crests;  the  large  ridges 
assume  the  form  of  scalene  triangles,  which  gives  the  whole 
animal  a  rough  and  bristly  appearance ;  there  are  sixteen 
transverse  bands  on  the  back,  the  number  of  plates  appearing 
to  vary  aecoiding  to  the  species,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty- 
eight  on  the  tail,  nine  or  ten  before  thejunctionof  the  lateral 
ridges,  and  from  ten  to  seventeen  aftenrards.  Nothing 
whatever  is  known  of  the  manners  or  habits  of  thuT'species 
or  variety. 

4.  The  Jacari  (CTOCodilu*  Sc/mpf,  Schneider.)  appears 
to  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  tropical  America,  but  is  most 
especially  numerous  in  Brazil,  where  it  attains  a  very  large 
size,  and  is  found  in  all  the  rivers  and  lakes.  Its  head  is 
more  attenuated  than  in  the  alligator  of  North  America; 
the  sides  converging  towards  the  snout,  so  as  to  form  very 
nearly  an  isosceles  triangle ;  the  surface  of  the  bones  of  the 
skuU  has  a  rough  scabrous  appearance,  as  if  arising  from 
disease ;  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  surrounded  by  targe,  pro- 
minent rims  of  bone,  and  these  are  connected  together  by 
an  intermediate  ridge,  giving  the  whole  very  much  the  ap- 

r ranee  of  a  pair  of  spectacles ;  finally,  the  skull  is  pierced 
two  very  small  holes  behind  the  orbits.  The  cervical 
plates  are  remarkably  large;  they  are  arranged  in  four 
transverse  bands,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  fbur  each, 
andeachof  theoUiera'two.  The  tranaverie  bands  of  the  back 
vary  according  to  age.  and  it  would  even  leem  acetxding  to 
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the  individual;  they  most  commonly  ooniist  of  two  rows,  with 
two  plates  each,  four  with  six,  five  wi^  eight,  two  widi  six, 
and  four  with  four.  The  centres  of  these  plates  are  elevated 
into  ridges,  much  smaller  than  in  the  other  species ;  it  is 
only  after  the  junction  of  the  lateral  ridges  of  the  tail,  that 
they  become  remarkably  prominent :  their  number  varies 


from  ten  to  thirteen  before  this  junction,  and  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-one  after  it.  The  colour  of  the  animal  is  greenish 
brown  above,  marbled  irregularly  with  difiisrent  shades  of 
green,  and  pale  greenish- yellow  below.  This  species  grows 
to  the  size  of  from  fourteen  to  ^hteen  feet  in  length ;  the 
whole  length  is  from  eight  to  eight  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  head. 

The  jacarfis,  according  to  Azara,  are  never  known  to 
attack  men,  or  even  dogs,  in  passing  the  rivers,  unless  it 
happen  to  be  near  the  place  where  they  have  deposited 
their  eggs ;  and  even  then,  they  are  never  known  to  prey 
upon  me  body,  contenting  themselves  with  the  fish  and 
water-fowl,  which  they  find  so  plentiful  in  their  own  ele- 
ment Daring  the  night  they  are  exceedingly  active, 
and  always  keep  in  the  water,  showing  only  their  heads 
above  the  auriace,  but  towarda  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
come  ashore  to  enjoy  the  beat  of  the  sun ;  they  then  sleep 
pn^nindly,  but  always  retreat  to  the  water  on  being  dis- 
turbed. The  eggs  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose ; 
they  are  white,  and  much  sought  after  by  the  free  Indians, 
who  also  eat  the  flesh  of  the  jacar^  itself,  though  it  has  a 
strong  musky  smell,  and  scarcely  any  juice.  The  female 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand  in  a  single  layer,  and  covers 
them  with  straw  or  leaves ;  few  of  them,  however,  escape 
the  quick  eye  of  the  vulture,  and  even  many  of  the  young 
fall  a  prey  to  the  full-grown  males,  which  at  the  period  of 
their  first  appearance,  in  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  are 
particularly  fierce  and  ravenous,  the  marshes  which  Uiey  in- 
habit being  then  dried  up,  and  their  food  difiicnlt  to  obtain. 
This  species  appears  to  nave  pretty  nearly  the  same  range 
towards  the  south  of  the  Continent,  that  the  alligator,  or 
pike-headed  crocodile,  has  to  the  north.  According  to  Azara, 
it  is  never  found  hwond  32°  of  south  latitude.  Many  inte- 
restinff  fttcts  regarding  the  habits  of  this  species  are  re- 
corded in  the  narratives  of  Prince  Maximilian,  Spix  aJid 
Martius,  and  other  Brazilian  travellers. 

ALLIGHUR.  Adistrict  of  central  India,  in  the  pro\ince 
of  Agra,  situated  between  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
This  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Merut ;  on  the 
south  by  the  districts  of  Agra  and  Ferruckabad ;  on  the  east 
by  the  last-named  district  and  Bareilly ;  and  on  the  west 
by  A^a  and  Delhi. 

Alhghur  is  estimated  to  contain  a  million  and  a  half  of 
acres,  about  one-third  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation,  princi- 
pally in  the  southern  aivision  of  the  district,  which  is  very 
fertUe.  The  northern  portion,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
some  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  inland  in  India,  in  whidi 
little  is  to  be  seen  but  low,  dark  jungle. 

In  addition  to  the  streams  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  two 
sides,  as  already  stated,  the  district  is  provided  with  nu- 
merous water'^ourses  and  rivulets,  which,  however,  are  dry 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  district  ue  Alligbur,  Coel, 
Hatras,  Moorsaun,  and  Anopsheher. 

The  first  of  those  places  is  the  capital  of  the  district.  It 
ia  situated  in  27°  56' N.  lat,  and  77°59'£.  long.,  a  little 
more  than  fifty  miles  north  from  the  City  of  Agra.  Alli- 
gbur was  taken  in  1803,  from  Dowlut  Row  Scindia,  by  the 
forces  under  Lord  Lake,  and  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  a 
civil  and  judicial  establishment  of  the  Company's  govern- 
ment Coel,  which  is  properly  the  town,  ia  distant  about 
two  miles  south  of  AlU^hur,  and  it  is  here  that  the  civil 
authorities  prindpally  reside :  the  two  places  are  connected 
by  a  fine  avenue  trees.  Coel  was  wnaeAy  a  station  of 
great  importance,  and  is  so  spcdiffli  of  by  Abul  Fasl  in  the 
AyinH-Akbccri  :  it  is  still  a  large  and  busy  town. 

Hatras  is  a  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  situated 
31  miles  north  from  the  City  of  Agra.  It  was  besieged  itk 
1817,  and  taken  b^  the  British  after  a  bemend(His  bom- 
bardment, which  did  great  damage  to  the  town.  Hatru 
has  become  a  place  of  much  commereial  activity. 

Moorsaun.  a  town  29  miles  north  fiiom  the  City  of  Agr«, 
was.  previous  to  1817,  the  seat  of  an  independent  Zamin- 
dary,  and  the  resort  of  tribes  of  professional  robbers.  The 
evil  thus  occasioned  had  arrived  at  such  a  height  that,  at 
the  time  just  mentioned,  the  place  was  attacked  by  Hbm 
English  and  dismantled.  The  country  round  about  Moor- 
saun is  highly  cultivated.  Anopsheher  is  built  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Ganges.  68  miles  E.S.E.  of  Delhi,  in  26"  33'  N.  lat. 
78°  8'  E.  long.  (Hamilton's  E.  J.  Gaz.  Mills'  History  qf 
British  India  ;  and  ParSanuniary  Papers.) 

ALLITERATION.  This  ten&  is  usuiOly  erased  to 
signify  the  juxta-po^tw^i^^Mft^^  jrjCTi^ce  in  com- 
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poiitiim,<]f  vordfoomnwiMinKwiA  the  fame  latter,  wben 
introdnoed  witha  view  to  its  netnfeal  aflbct  Bynm't  luw 
in  the  emelwling  atania  of  tiie  Beomd  canto  of  Childe 

'  TFbtt  )■  tlw  wont  of  Mon  tbM  will  on  a|e.' 

may  be  given  aa  an  example ;  and  another  instance  occurs 
in  the  same  stanza,  in  the  line 

'  0'«r  AMUrta  Aided,  and  o'n  A^m  tetc^nd.' 

Chnrchill  has  at  once  ridieulBd  and  esempIiBed  the  flgnre 
in  his  well-known  verse 

*  And  «.pl  dlUm&n't  artfta  aid.* 
where  every  word  begins  with  the  same  letter.  Modem 
oritics  have  detected  numerous  instances  of  alliteration  both 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  poets.  (See  the  dialogue  entitled  Ac- 
titu,  in  the  Laiin  Dialoguet  of  Joannes  Jovianus  Pontanus ; 
and  Harris's  Pkiloiogical  Enquiries,  part  II.  chap,  iv.)  Al- 
literation, however,  has  been  most  systematically  used  as  an 
ornament  of  diction  in  the  Celtic  and  Grotbic  dialects.  Gerald 
Bany,  commonly  called  (Hraldua  Cambrensis,  who  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century,  tells  us.  in  his  Description  of  Wales,  that 
in  his  day,  both  the  ^nglish  and  Welsh  were  so  fond  of  this 
figure  of  speech,  which  he  calls  Annotnmation,  that  they 
deemed  no  oompoatim  to  be  elegant,  or  other  than  rude  and 
barbamai.  in  which  it  tob  not  plentifiilly  employed.  The 
same  teodaiqr  is  also  said  to  have  formed  a  striking  pecu- 
liaiity  in  the  genios  of  the  Irish  langu^.  (See  Warton's 
Hittoty  qf  English  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.  Noted.  Edit, 
of  1834.)  Dr.  Percy,  in  an  essay  published  in  his  ReUquet 
ofandent  Englith  Poetry,  has  traced  the  origm  and  history 
of  alliterative  verse  down  from  the  compositions  of  the  old 
Icelandic  poets.  Nearly  all  ibe  varieties  of  Runic  verse, 
which  were  very  numerous,  appear  to  have  depended  for 
thdr  prosodial  character  entirely  upon  alliteration.  It  was 
necessary  that  so  many  words  in  everv  line  should  begin 
with  the  same  letter ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  requirea  to 
make  good  metre.  According  to  the  learned  Wormius, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  1 36  kmds  ot  Icelandic  verse  formed 
upcn  this  prinei^e.  and  without  indnding  riiyme,  or  a 
eonoBpondenoe  ot  final  qrllables.  If  we  mar  trust  Uie  fbl- 
knrine  curious  statement,  given  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Park  to  the 
last  emtion  by  Price  of  Wartons  Hittory  qfEnglidi  Poetry 
(ToLiLp.  512,)  the  harmonies  of  alliteraUve  verse  were  some- 
times  of  the  most  complicated  Bescription,  and  such  as  were 
likely,  one  would  suppose,  to  elude  any  except  the  nicest 
and  most  practised  ears : — '  An  objection  has  been  taken  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Welsh  poetry,  firom  its  supposed  want 
of  alliteration.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  for  the  allitera- 
tion has  not  been  perceived  by  those  iterant  of  ite  con- 
struction, which  is  to  make  it  in  the  middle  of  words,  and 
not  at  the  beginning,  as  in  this  instance : 


M  uwi  eiriui. 


This  infiHmatkm  was  imparted  to  Mr.  Douce,  by  the  in- 
genioiB  Edward  "WlUams,  the  Welsh  bard.'  The  remains 
which  we  possess  of  Saxon  poetry  exhibit  frequent  in- 
stances of  lines  constructed  apparently  upcm  the  jHinciple  of 
alliteration;  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  systematically 
adhered  to  in  that  language,  aa  in  the  compoutions  of  the 
ledandic  bards.  Mr.  lyn^tt,  indeed,  in  his  essay  on  the 
Language  aad  Vertxflcation  of  Chaaeer,  has  gone  so  for 
aa  to  say, '  For  m^  own  part.  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
diaeonrer  any  material  distinction  of  the  SaxMi  poetry  from 
prose,  exoept  a  greater  ^(unp  U  diction,  and  a  mm  atatdy 
Idnd  of  numfa.'  Ha  tunks  ttuA  we  might  attribute  tfaie 
intaodnction  of  the  praetiee  of  alliteration  to  the  Danea.  if 
we  were  certain  tiiat  it  made  a  partof  the  Scaldic  versi- 
fication at  the  time  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  England. 

Dr.  Perc^.  in  the  essajr  above  referred  to.  has  shown  that 
poems  contmued  to  be  written  in  English,  the  verse  of  which 
was  merely  alliterative,  or  in  which,  at  least,  aUileratitm 
served  as  uie  substitute  for  rhyme,  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Scottish  dialect, 
even  to  a  later  pmod.  One  of  the  oompoutions  of  this 
description  which  he  cites  is  entitled  Scottith  Fieid,  and 
is  a  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  which  was  fought  in 
1S13.  Another  ia  a  Scottish  poem  ofHUposed  by  IXinbar,  who 
lircd  tiU  aboat  the  middle  <rf  the  sixteenth  eentuiy.  It  is 
pteagved  in  Ibe  MaiOand  manuaeript.  and  has  nnee  been 
pabUwd  Iff  Finkevton.  The  praotiee  ti  aUitetative  verae. 


aa  Percy  has  remarked,  seemi  to  have  been  Imgast  pre- 
served m  the  north.  In  the  CtmUrhtry  TaJM,  Chaucw 
makes  his  Panm,  iriien  asked  tat  his  story,  reply,  mth  a 
sneer  at  this  antitqaated  habit  fif  tbe  nwiaiarb  veraiflers  of 
that  day. 


-TnuMh       1  am  s  Sosflnn  mbbj 

row,  m*.  r^.  tgraqr Mtar, 
wot.  rUriM  bold  X  bnt  HMt ' 
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leamot 
And,  Oo 

And  tluntbte.  If  you  IM,  I'voUnot  doM: 
I  ma  ]W  tdl  a  ntte  Ula  la  pnaa.' 

But  the  moat  fommu  poem  in  the  Sn^ish  language, 
entir^  oompoaed  in  alliterative  metre,  is  that  entitUMi 
7%<  yitioru  Pterte  Plowman^  written  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  and  attributed  to  William  or 
Robert  Longlaud,  a  secular  priest,  and  a  fellow  of  Oriel 
Coll^,  Oxford.  This  is  a  long  work,  constating  of  twenty- 
one  parts  or  books,  and  composed  throughout  in  verses,  ue 
cadence  of  which  appears  to  be  generally  anapsstic,  but 
which  are  evidently  designed  to  derive  tiieir  chief  metrical 
beauty  from  a  om^in  artificial  disposition,  in  each,  of  the 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  The  poem  has  been 
fVequently  printed ;  but  the  last  and  best  edition  is  that 
puUished  afowyeua  Bgoby  the  late  Rev.nnnaa  Dunluun 
Whitaker. 

So  strongly  had  alliteration  obtained  poaocasiop  of  the 
English  ear,  that  even  tat  aome  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  rhyme,  it  upean  to  have  been  still  con^dered 
an  important  embellishmont  of  verse.  Some  fragments 
of  our  old  poetry  exhibit  both  the  ccmsonance  of  final  ^1> 
lables,  and  a  rigid  observance  of  all  the  regularities  of  allite- 
ration. Even  after  the  latter  came  to  1m  neglected  as  a 
systematic  accessory,  it  was  still  lavishly  employed  as  an 
occaaional  ornament.  Our  popuhkr  biUlad  aiui  lyrical 
poetry  is  full  of  such  lines  as  titoae  with  which  tiie  Motch 
song  commences : — 

'Jtarjrm^lha  wOA^m 
Tliat  anrrlaa  Ou  Millar ; 
fai  fatl  di7  nd  fik  day,  to.  to.' 

Down  even  to  the  present  da^,  the  use  of  alliteration,  to  a 
oonsiderable  extent,  haa  continued  to  characterise  BiuUsh 
versification  in  its  most  polished  form,  and  in  the  hands  of 
some  of  our  greatest  poets.  Nor  has  the  emid<^ent  of 
this  artifice  of  style  be«n  confined  to  compositions  in  verse. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  carried 
to  a  greater  excess  by  some  of  our  prose  writers,  than  it  ever 
had  been  by  our  poets  ;  grave  discourses  being  elaborated, 
in  which  nearly  all  the  words  of  each  separate  sentence 
commenced  with  the  same  letter.  The  longer  tiiis  ttuture 
of  tibe  unfortunate  sound  could  be  protractM.  the  greater 
was  deemed  to  be  the  feat  of  eloquence. 

Those  who  recognize  rhyme,  or  what  Iffilton  oalla  *  the 
jingling  sound  oi  like  mdings,*  as  one  t^the  legitimate  ad- 
jtmcta  of  poetry,  can  hardly  repudiate  alliteration,  which, 
after  the  same  ftshion,  may  be  tnrned  *tbe  jingle  of  like 
beginnings.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  artifice, 
judiciously  employed,  may  be  made  to  cranmunicate  a  por- 
tion, at  leaa^  at  tiie  same  sort  of  gratification  which  is 
conv^ed  by  tiie  former.  The  general  pincinlB  npon  which 
the  pleasure  we  experience  in  both  cases  depends,  is  the 
similarity  in  dissimilarity,  as  it  has  been  called,  or 
variety  combined  with  regularity,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
BO  many  of  our  intellectual,  and  of  some  also  of  our 
moral  pleasures.  Of  course,  the  d^;ree  in  which  aUitera- 
tion  is  employed,  as  an  ornament  of  s^le,  ought  to  be  ref- 
lated by  its  impOTtanee,  as  compared  with  other  rhetaaical 
deaffatmu,  and  by  its  ^propriatmeaa  to  the  snl^ect 
and  the  general  oharaoter  of -tiie  compoution.  Bong 
a  mere  artifice  of  diction,  it  can  in  no  oaae  be  compared 
with  tiie  higher  beautiea  of  thought  and  repression,  and 
should  never  be  obtruded  so  as  to  interfere  with  them. 
It  sometimes  serves,  however,  to  help  in  what  may  be 
called  the  setting  of  ar  brilliant  thought ;  and,  if  it  have 
the  air  of  ooming  naturally,  will  frequentiy  add  to  the  effect 
of  an  otherwise  happy  phrase.  Its  aptitude  to  catch  the 
popular  ear  is  proved  by  its  almost  universal  adoption  in  pro- 
verbs, traditional  rhymes,  and  otiier  brief  sayings  of  wit  or 
wisdom,  which  their  mere  natural  vitality  has  kept  alive 
without  the  aid  of  letters,  and  even  in  a  vast  number  of 
those  idiomatic  expressions  which  fbrm  the  sinew  and  chief 
sbength  of  our  language.  Mr,  Price,  the  learned  editor  of 
the  lut  edition  of  Warton,  whose  premature  death  ia  an 
irrepamUe  loaa  to  more  tiian  mm  department  of  ournational 
literatnre,  annoimoed  some  yean  ago  a^nme  which  was 
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to  eontuD,  unoiw  othn  matten,  an  etwy  upon  allitoKtiTO 
metre,  together  with  the  Aunter  of  Sir  Gavaine.  a  romance 
in  allitetative  nvtra,  from  a  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
but  the  work,  we  Mie\-«,  hai  never  appeared. 

ALLIUM,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  bulbous.  mon»- 
cotyledonous  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  orcler  As- 
pluideleee.  The  species  aie  all  remarkable  for  having,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  odour  of  the  garlic,  and  for  the 
agreeable  stimulating  e&cta  that  accompany  it  For  this 
reason  some  of  them  have  been  objects  of  omtivation  from 
the  highest  antiquity. 

As  a  genus,  allium  is  known  among  other  asphodelen,  by 
the  flowers  growing  in  round  heads  or  umbels,  by  the  perian- 
thium  being  deeply  divided  into  six  spreading  lobes,  and 
by  having  a  capsule  with  three  angles,  three  valves,  and 
three  cells,  sometimes  so  deeply  bbed.  as  to  have  the  appeu- 
ance  of  six  cells.  The  number  of  species  is  very  consider- 
able ;  they  are  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  are  principally  found  wild  in  the  meadows 
and  groves  of  Europe,  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  the  north  of 
Egypt;  a  small  proportion  only  inhabiting  corresponding 
latitudes  in  North  America.  Many  of  them  are  handsome 
flowering  plants,  but  as  they  are  more  important  on  account 
of  their  uaefVil  properties,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  some 
account  the  kmds  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kitchen 
garden. 

Allium  cepa,  the  common  onion,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  It  is  not  certain  of  what  country  it  is 
a  native,  but  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  cultivated 
in  E^ypt.  Its  varieties  are  not  very  numerous,  considering 
that  It  13  almost  exclusively  increased  by  seed :  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  blood  red,  which  is  the  most  pungent ;  the 
Strasburg,  which  is  the  hardiest;  the  tulver-skinned. 
which  is  the  smallest,  and  the  most  fitted  for  |Hck1ing ;  and 
die  Poitunl  and  Tripoli,  which  are  the  largest  and  the  most 
delicate.  In  ^is  country  the  bulbs  do  not  generally  arrive 
at  the  large  size  of  those  imported  from  Portugal  and 
Spain ;  but  skilful  sardeners  have  nevertheless  succeeded 
in  procuring  them  fuUy  as  fine.  Their  method  has  been  totake 
the  small  onions  of  a  late-sown  crop  of  the  pre^'ious  year,  and 
to  plant  them  in  rows  in  the  beginning  of  April,  laying  them 
on  the  turface  of  the  soil,  each  surroimded  with  about  a 
handAil  of  decayed  and  nearly  dry  manure.  All  the  time 
that  is  usually  lost  in  seed-sowing  is  thus  avoided,  and  the 
moment  the  bulbs  push  forth  new  roots,  they  find  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  an  abundant  store  of  food,  which  con- 
tinues to  supply  them  with  nutrition  during  the  whole  of  the 
grawins  season.  As  they  advance  in  sue,  the  soil  round 
Uie  bi^bs  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  hoe,  for  the  sake  of 
apposing  aa  much  as  possible  the  oarbonaoeoua  matter 
of  dia  muiui«  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  This  pro- 
OMS  is  only  discontinued  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow;  tlie  bulbs  are  then  albwed  to  ripen  aa  usual.  By 
these  means— the  copious  sumly  of  food,  4^  bulbs  bei^  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  so  enabled  tn  develcpe  without 
impediment  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil,  and  the  time 
saved  by  using  small,  r^idy- formed  bulbs,  instead  of  seed, — 
onions  have  wen  often  obtained  in  England  fuHy  equal  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  Spain.  For  further  inlbrmation  on 
this  sul^ect,  see  the  TranaaetiQtta  of  the  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  i., 
p.  158,  iiL,  p.  67,  and  iv.,  p.  138. 

Allium  achamjpnvmm,  the  chive,  is  a  little  tufted  plant, 
with  slender,  cylindrical,  taper-pointed,  dark-green  leaves ;  its 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a  small,  company  round  head,  and 
are  <tf  a  puxpli^  or  pale  videt  colour ;  the  bulla  am  anall. 
long^  and  white,,  and  gnnr  in  duue,  matted  tuftL  It  is 
a  native  of  the  A^  of  Buiope,  from  Lapland  to  Italy ;  and 
ia  found  hen  and  there  in  weat  Britain.  It  is  more  em- 
ph^ed  by  the  French  for  their  cookery,  than  in  this  country-. 
Bemp  a  perennial,  uid  ineieasing  rapidly  by  its  iDots,  it 
requires  no  other  management  tluin  to  be  taken  up  firair 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  separating  its  bulbs,  which 
are  afterwards  replanted  at  short  intervals.  The  leaves  are 
the  part  eaten,  and  are  cropped  as  ocoaston  requires. 

Mlium ftatulotum,  the  Welsh  onitm,  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  gained  its  English  name  from 
having  been  Importetl  originally  from  Germany,  with  the 
name  Wiilsch,  or  foreign,  attached  to  it.  It  ia  a  perennial, 
and  cultirated  ehietty  fat  the  purpose  of  bein^  soU  in  the 
markets  when  very  young,  at  vWh  time  its  flavour  is 
delicate ;  its  haidiBess  enaMes  it  whm  young  to  bwve  our 
spring  cold  beUer  than  the  common  onion.  It  doea  not 
form  bulbs,  and  is  known  by  its  tall  stem,  thick  hoUow 


taavM,  and  pale  grem  very  eampeet  head  ef  llowen.  it 

doee  not  appear  to  be  an  olgect  of  cultivation  in  any  other 
than  northern  oountriea. 

AUium  tucalmicum,  the  shallot,  a  native  of  Asia  Muior, 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  chive,  from  which  it  is 
known  by  its  larger  leaves,  its  smaller  and  more  deeply- 
coloured  flowers,  and  by  its  stamens  having  alternately  three 
points  on  the  filaments.  It  moreover  produces  bulbs  of 
sufficient  size  to  be  fit  for  use,  and  accordingly,  while  the 
leaves  only  are  employed  in  the  chive,  the  bulbs  are  the 
parts  sought  for  in  the  shallot.  These  multiply  abundantly, 
BO  that  every  year,  when  the  crop  is  taken  up,  there  is 
plenty  of  small  bulbs  which  can  be  reserved  for  planting  the 
succeeding  season,  while  the  fine,  fhlly-formed  ones  are 
selected  for  the  kitchen.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  of  tiiis 
useful  plant  are  known,  one  of  which  is  mudi  larger  and 
more  delicate  than  the  other.  To  obtain  the  bulbs  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  they  should  not  be  buried  in  the  earth, 
as  is  the  common  practice,  but  merely  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  treated  as  already  recommended  with  r^rard 
to  onions.  Upon  this  subject  see  an  excellent  paper  by  fifr. 
Knight  in  the  Traru.  of  the  Hort.  Soc..  vol,  ii.  p.  97. 

Ajtium  sativum,  garlic,  has  been  found  wild  in  Sicily, 
and  some  parts  of  Provence.  Its  stem  is  simple,  erect,  and 
furnished  with  flat,  narrow,  pointed  leaves;  the  ttower- 
heads  ha\-e  usually  a  number  of  little  bulbs  lying  among 
the  flowers,  which  are  white  or  pinkish ;  the  bulbs  are  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
axillary  buds  of  their  scales ;  these  buds  grow  mpidly,  and 
acquire  a  bulbous  state,  and  form  what  are  called  the  cloves 
of  the  garlic,  which  are  the  parti  employed  in  cooking.  The 
mode  of  cultivating  them  is  the  same  as  that  of  ahallota  and 
onions. 

Allium  fxAioKorodon*  rocambole,  or  Spanish  shallot,  is 
very  slightly  difierent  from  garlic,  being  chiefly  distin- 
guished oy  its  lar<(er  size  in  all  the  parts,  and  by  the  upper 
part  of  its  stem  being  generally  twisted  spirally  just  before 
flowering.  It  is  a  native  of  most  parts  of  the  louth  of 
Eurofie ;  it  is  little  cultivated  in  this  country. 

AUium  porrum,  the  leek,  has,  like  many  other  cultivated 
plants,  disappeared  in  a  wild  state,  so  that  its  origin  is  un- 
known. It  is  a  broad-leaved,  succulent  species,  not  capable 
of  forming  a  bulb,  because  the  leaves  do  not  perish  till  the 
plant  itself  dies  away,  but  producing  instead  a  cylindrical  body 
competed  of  the  tender,  colourless  liases  of  the  leaves,  whicn 
are  rolled  round  each  other  in  a  compact  manner.  As  the 
excellence  of  the  leek  depends  entirely  upon  the  large  size 
of  tins  part,  the  attention  of  the  oulti^'ator  is  excluaively 
directed  to  that  before  all  other  considerations.  It  hni 
been  found  that  no  method  is  to  successfnl  as  to  sow  the 
seed  early  in  a  light  and  well-manured  s(»l.  and  Uien,  when 
the  young  leeks  have  arrived  at  the  thickness  of  the  little 
finger,  or  even  sooner,  to  drop  them  into  holes  about 
2{,  or  3  inches  wide,  and  6  inches  deep,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  some  very  fine  manure  has  been  deposited.  By 
this  means  the  young  plants  are  copiously  supt^ied  with 
moisture,  have  abundant  food  round  their  young  roots, 
are  attracted  upwards  by  the  light,  and  are  enablM  to  de- 
velope  themselves  with  rapidity  fhua.  the  absence  of  all 
pressure  from  the  sumiinding  enith ;  and  when  they  All  up 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  hole,  as  they  will  in  time,  they  then 
blanch  theraselveain  all  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  stem. 

Aa  the  sensible  properties  of  the  whole  genua  are  evidently 
muoh  the  same  as  tiuse  of  the  common  onion,  diflbrine 
chiefly  in  d^rae  of  concentration  or  diffbaion,  the  chemical 
analyna  of  tM  buHu  of  this  ipeeiea  may  be  oensidered  ilhis- 
ttative  of  that  of  all  the  resL  MM.  Fou'reroy  and  Vauquelin 
found  that  the  common  onion  ia  cnnpoiao,  IsL  of  a  white, 
acrid,  volatile  oil,  holding  in  soluticm  sulphur  which  renders 
it  fetid;  2.  of  a  v^eto-animal  matter  analogous  to  gluten ; 
3.  of  a  good  deal  of  uncrystallizable  sugar ;  4.  of  a  great 
quantity  of  mucilage,  resembling  gum  Arabic ;  5.  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  either  free  or  combined  with  lime,  acetic  aeid, 
and  a  little  citrate  of  lime,  and  6.  of  vegetable  fibre.  It  is  to 
the  voUttila  oil  that  the  irritiaing  properties  of  the  onion  are 
supposed  to  he  owing,  and  they  are  oonsequently  dissipated 
by  heat. 

ALLOA,  a  sea-port  town  and  parish  in  the  county  of 
Clackmannan,  or.  the  nwtb  side  of  the  river  Forth,  twenty- 
seven  miles  above  Edinburgh,  seven  below  Stirling  by  lan4, 
and  fourteen  water.  The  town  is  ^-ery  ancient  and  the 
old  part  of  it  irreguVarly  built  wMk.  narrow  atreett;  but 
in  the  more  modem  pgr^|^.  8;^^gjf@gii^^ fleets,  with 
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handaotne  houns  and  good  shops.  Vltluii  the  lait  few 
yean,  alsgaiit  streoti  have  heen  mned  towaids  iba  river, 
and  several  neat  villas  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
The  new  church,  opened  in  1819,  ia  an  elegant  structure 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architeotuxet  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  spire  200  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  were  chiefly  in- 
debted to  the  late  John  Francis,  Earl  of  Mar,  for  this  orna- 
ment to  their  town.  There  an  three  meeting-houaes  or 
preshytwian  dissmters,  an  independent  meeting-house, 
and  an  e|KscopaI  chapel.  The  town  has  an  assembly-room, 
in  which  the  public  courts  of  the  county  are  held,  aoma  reli- 
^ous  uaociations,  and  a  good  subsoniption  library. 

The  town  and  parish  contain  three  large  distilleries,  five 
hccweries,  where  ale  is  made  whkih  has  mig  been  in  high 
repute*  and  two  wooUen  manuftotoriei,  chiefly  employed  m 
the  blanket  and  sha^  toade.  Hm  s^M»-vorka  are  adnurably 
ntuated  at  Urn  river  side,  and  they  ean,  hy  a  wa^goa>way. 
receive  coals  directly  from  the  extensive  coal-pits  in  the 
neighbourhood.   Near  these  are  the  gas-worlu  for  lightiog 
the  streets,  shops,  and  public  works  j  and  a  littie  more  to 
the  westwud  a  great  iron-fotmdry  lus  just  beeu  erected, 
chiefly  Ear  the  making  of  steam-engines.   The  Devau  iron- 
works, in  &e  vicinity  of  the  town,  though  in  the  parish  of 
Clackmannan,  contribute  largely  to  the  trade  of  this  port 
Bricks,  tiles,  and  other  earthenware,  copper  goods  (especiaUy 
distillers'  aj^watus),  leather,  tobacco,  and  snuff,  are  also  ex- 
tensively manu&ctured.   The  salmon  fishery,  although  not 
now  so  pro^Ktive  as  it  has  been  in  former  times,  is  still 
carried  m  with  ocmsideraUe  spirit.   AUoa  possesses  a  com- 
modioiis  harbour,  which  has  lately  been  greatly  extended, 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  sixteen  feet  at  naapt  and  ftom 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  at  spring  tides.   Its  vessels  aaH 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  .and  their  tonnage  is  from 
7000  to  tfOOO  tons,  giving  employment  to  from  400  to  SOO 
Kamen.    The  coasting  trade  is  also  very  extensive,  the 
quantiQr  of  coals  alone,  carried  coast-wise,  and  exported, 
annually  amounting^to  6O,0uO  tons:  the  trade  in  malt  also 
is  very  great,  as  Alloa  supplies  not  only  the  distillers  and 
brewers  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  also  distant  markets. 

There  is  a  dry-dock  next  to  the  harbour,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  largest  ships ;  and  a  ferry  over  the  Forth,  with 
two  la^e  steam-boats,  where  the  passage  is  rendered  conve- 
ment  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  by  very  complete  piers,  one  on 
each  bulk,  reaching  down  to  low-water  mark.  In  the  river, 
which  is  here  500  yards  broad,  and  separates  into  two 
branches,  there  are  two  low  islands  call&l  inches,  one  of 
which,  nearest  the  town,  is  a  valuable  farm  of  80  acres. 
There  is  a  dailv  communication  by  steam-boats  with  Edin- 
bureh  and  all  tne  towns  on  the  Forth.  Above  AUoa,  to  the 
N.E.  is  a  dam,  called  Gartmom,  made  originally  about  the 
eoromencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  covering 
about  1 6  0  English  acres,  being  probably  the  largest  artiflci^ 
lake  in  Scotland.  From  it  issues  a  stream  which  turns 
several  mills,  and  serves  other  important  purposes,  besides 
cleansing  the  harbour.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Alloa  is  an  ancient  tower,  built  prior  to  1300,  ninety  feet 
high,  with  walls  eleven  feet  thick,  once  the  residence  of  the 
Euts  of  Mar,  and  the  place  where  some  of  the  princes  of 
Scotland  were  edncatea.  Some  royal  relics  were  consumed 
io  a  fire,  which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  destroved  the  famUy 
mandon  a^oinipg  this  tower.  The  present  Earl  of  Mar  has 
tiken  np  hu  lesi^nce  in  a  temporary  house  near  the  tower, 
tin  a  proper  mansion  be  built  Shaw-park,  a  seat  of  the 
Karl  of  Mansfield,  purchased  from  the  late  Earl  of  Cathcart ; 
and  Tollibody-House,  a  seat  of  Lord  Abercromby,  are  also 
in  the  parish.  The  popuhition  of  the  town  in  1831  was 
4417,  of  the  town  and  parish,  6377.  56°  7'  N.  lat.  3°  46' 
W.  loQg^.  from  Greenwich. 

ALLODIUM,  or  ALODIUM,  property  held  in  absolute 
dominion,  without  rendering  any  service,  rent,  fealty,  or 
other  consideration  whatsoever  to  a  superior.  It  is  opposed 
to  Feodum  or  Fief,  (see  Fisv,  Fk  vdal  System,)  which  means 
pwperty  ,  the  use  which  is  bestowed  by  the  proprietor  upon 
sDother,  aa  condition  that  the  person  to  whom  the  gift  is 
nade  shall  perAmu  certain  services  to  the  giver,  upon  nilure 
of  vldcht  or  upon  the  determination  of  the  period  to  which 
fte  gift  was  confined,  the  property  i«\'erts  to  the  original 
possessor.  Hence  arises  the  mutual  relation  of  lord  and 
TSSsaL 

When  the  barbarian  tribes  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  overran  the  Western  Roman  Empire*  in  the  fifth 
and  sixdi  centuries,  they  made  a  partition  of  tlie  conquered 
pravinoea  betmen  thenueWei  and  the  fiumer  possessors. 


The  lands  yMth.  mre  Aus  mquired  hf  the  Wanks,  die 
eonqmmt  of  Gad,  wei«  tanned  allodiiL  These  were  sub- 
ject to  no  burthen  except  that  of  mihtary  service,  the  neglect 
of  which  wu  punished  with  a  fine  (called  Beribannum)  pro- 
portioned to  the  wealth  of  the  dehnquent.  They  pa^ed  to 
all  the  children  equally,  or,  in  default  of  children,  to  the 
nearest  relations  of  the  last  pn^etor.  Of  these  idlodial 
isions  there  was  a  peculiar  species  denominated  Salic, 
which  females  Were  expressly  excluded.  Besides  the 
lands  distributed  among  the  nstioa  of  the  Franks,  others 
termed  fitcai  lands  (from  Fiscus,  a  word  irhk>ti,  among  the 
Romans,  originally  signified  the  emptor's  treasury,  but  was 
afterwards  applied  to  all  hnperial  proper^,  both  real  and 
personal)  were  set  ^>art  to  form  a  itind  which  might  support 
the  digni^  of  the  kmg,  and  supfdy  him  with  the  means  of 
rewBiduig  merit  and  encounging  valour.  These,  undo-  the 
name  of  Mff^lcet,  (baneAcia,)  wdra  granted  to  fevourod  sub- 
jects, upon  the  condition,  either  •xpressed  or  implied,  of  the 
grantees  rendering  to  the  sovereign  personal  serrioe  in  the 
field.  It  has  .been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  these 
benefices  were  <niginaUy  tesomable  at  pleasure,  that  they 
waie  subsequently  granted  fi^r  life,  and  finally  became  here- 
ditary. But  there  is  no  satisfactory  proof  of  the  first  stage 
in  this  progress.  (Hallam,  MidcOe  Aget,  vol.  i.  p.  161, 
note.) 

From  the  end  (tf  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the  eighUi  centurv, 
the  allodial  tenures  prevailed  in  France.  But  there  were  so 
many  advantages  attending  the  beneficiary  tenure,  that  even 
in  the  eighth  century  itai^iears  to  have  gained  ground  ctmsi- 
dwably.  The  cMuposition  for  lM)niici&,  the  test  of  rank 
among  the  barbarous  nations  (tf  the  nwth  (^Evrcmi,  was,  in 
the  case  of  a  king's  vassal,  tiehle  the  amount  <^wnat  it  was 
in  the  case  an  ordinary  free-bom  Frank.  A  amtumacaons 
resistance  on  the  part  ^e  finiiier  to  the  process  of  justice 
in  the  king's  courts,  was  passed  vm  in  silmoe ;  while  the 
latter,  for  the  same  offence,  was  punished  with  confiscation  of 
goods.  The  latter  also  was  condemned  to  un^go  the  ordeal 
(BeeORDBAL)ofboilingwaterrorthe  least  crimes;  the  former 
for  murder  only.    A  vassal  of  the  king  was  not  obliged  to 

S've  evidence  E^7ainst  his  fellow-vassal  in  the  king's  courte. 
oreover,  instead  of  paying  a  fine,  like  the  free  allodialist, 
for  neglect  of  military  service,  he  had  only  to  abstain  from 
flesh  ami  wine  for  as  manv  days  as  he  had  failed  in  attaid- 
ance  upon  the  army.  (Honteai|uieu,  Etprit  det  Lo^  lib. 
xxxi.) 

'The  alkidial  proprietmrs,  wishing  to  aec|uire  the  impmiant 
pri%11eges  of  king  s  vassals,  without  losmg  their  dnnains, 
invented  the  practice  of  surrendering  them  to  the  king,  in 
<Adet  to  receive  them  back  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  upcm 
the  feudal  conditions.  When  the  benefices  once  became 
hereditary,  the  custom  of  what  is  called  subinfeudation  fol- 
lowed as  a  natural  consequence;  that  is  to  say,  the  pos- 
sessors of  ihem  carved  out  portions  of  their  estates  to  be 
holden  of  themselves  by  a  similar  tenure.  This  custom 
began  to  gain  ground  even  in  the  eighth  century  ;  but  the 
disorders  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Charlemagne  in 
the  ninth  century,  paved  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  the 
feudal  system  upon  a  more  extended  basts.  The  vast  empire 
which  lud  been  hdd  together  1^  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of 
one  man,  now  crumbled  into  pieces.  The  provincial  gover- 
non  usurped  the  authority,  and  tyrannized  over  the  sub< 
jects  of  his  feeble  descendants.  The  Hungarians,  a  tribe 
that  emei^ed  from  Tartary  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ninUi 
century,  spread  terror  and  de\-astation  over  Germany,  Italy, 
and  {Mirt  of  France.  The  Scandinavian  pirates,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Normans,  infested  the 
coasts  with  perpetual  incursions.  Against  this  complication 
of  evils,  the  only  defence  was  in  the  reciprocity  of  service 
and  protection  anorded  by  the  feudal  system.  The  allodial 
proprietor  was  willing,  upon  any  torms,  to  exchange  the 
name  of  liberty  for  the  security  against  rapine  and  anarchy 
which  a  state  (n  vassalage  offered.  Inthecourseofthetenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  (a  period  of  die  worst  barbarism  that 
Western  Europe  has  known  shice  tiie  fall  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire)  allodial  lands  in  France  became  for  the 
most  part  feudal ;  i.e.  ather  they  were  surrendered  by  their 
owners,  and  received  back  as  simple  fiefs,  where  the  owner 
Was  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  the  man  or  vassal 
of  some  lord,  on  the  supposition  of  an  original  grant  which 
had  never  been  made,  or  as  flf/s  de  protection,  where  the 
submission  was  expressly  grounded  upon  a  compact  of  mu- 
tual deibnce.  Similar  changes  took  place  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, though  not  to  the  same  extent.  But  in  most  Bf  the 
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Muthem  pnmnoes  of  FVanoe,  where  the  Roman  Uw  pre- 
vatted,  the  ancieat  tenure  always  subsisted,  and  lauds  were 
generally  presumed  to  be  allodial  unless  the  contrary  was 
shown.  And  in  Oermany,  acorarding  to  Du  Cange  iGhts. — 
tit  B  ARQNBS)  a  class  of  men  called  Semper  Baronet  held  their 
lands  allodially.  With  respect  to  England,  it  has  always 
been  a  questien  whether  the  feudal  system  was  established 
tiiere  befine  oc  after  the  Norman  eonqueat.  This  subject 
win  be  more  properly  discassedunderanother  head.  (SeeFitu- 
D  AL  S  YSTBM.)  It  is  Sufficient  at  present  to  ebserre,  that  at 
this  day  allodiid  possessions  are  unknown  in  England,  all  real 
property  being  held  mediately  or  immediately  of  the  king. 
The  name  for  the  most  absolute  dominion  over  propOTty  of 
this  nature  is  a  Fee,  (Feodum,)  or  an  estate  in  fee ;  a  word 
which  obviously  implies  a  feudal  relation.  Hence  it  is,  that, 
when  a  man  poBsessed  of  an  estate  in  fee  dies  without  heirs, 
and  without  having  devised  his  property  by  will,  the  estate 
escheats,  i.e.  falls  back  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  was  holden, 
or,  where  there  is  no  intermediate  lord,  to  the  king,  as  lord 
paramount.  The  term  allodium  is  also  sometimes  applied  to 
an  estate  inherited  from  an  ancestor,  as  opposed  to  one  which 
is  acquired  by  any  other  means.  (Spehnan,  Gbn*.  see  Alo- 
dium.) The  e^rmoWy  of  the  word  naa  given  lise  to  much 
eontxoTOsy.  Sir  H.  Spelman,  Dr.  Robertson,  Sir  W.  Black- 
stmie.  andi^others,  have  propoied  several  ingenious  solutionB 
of  1^  diffionl^,  whieh  are,  however.  firan£d  oa  mere  em- 
jeotnie. 

ALLOWANCE,  in  commerce,  a  deduction  fiom  the 
^ross  weight  of  goods,  agreed  on  between  merchants,  aecord- 
ing  to  the  customs  of  particular  countries  and  porta,  the 
<Auef  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  tare. 

ALLOY.  This  word  is  employed  to  designate  either  a 
natural  or  artificial  compound  of  two  or  more  metals,  except 
when  mercury  is  one  of  them,  and  then  the  mixture  is 
termed  an  amalgam.  The  natural  alloys  are  iar  less  im- 
portant substances  than  those  which  are  artificially  pro- 
cured :  thus,  arsenic  occurs  combined  with  the  following 
metals,  viz.,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  ana 
silver;  then  is  also  found  a  native  alloy  of  antimony  and 
nieket,  and  of  antimtmy,  cobaltand  nickel ;  some  others  might 
he  mentioaed.  But  there  is  no  instanoe  of  a  native  al&y, 
strietly  speaking,  being  aj^Ued  to  any  useftil  purpose, 
whereas  we  arttfieial  dloys  are  the  highest  im^wtimce 
both  for  the  uses  of  common  life  and  for  manu&ctunng  pui^ 
poses ;  by  uniting  difiisrent  metals,  compounds  are  formed 
whioh  possess  a  combination  of  qualities  not  occniring  in 
any  one  metal.  Phitina  is  always  employed  in  a  pure  state, 
and  copper,  iron,  lead  and  zinc,  are  also  very  commonly  so 
used;  but  gold,  silver,  tin,  antimony  and  bismuth  ate 
generally  alloyed ;  the  first  three,  on  account  of  their  soft- 
ness, and  the  two  latter  because  they  are  extremely  brittle- 
Gold  and  silver  are  hardened  by  alloying  with  copper; 
oopper  is  hardened  by  zinc,  &c. 

The  formation  of  alloys  appears  to  depend  upon  the  chemi- 
cal affini^  of  the  metals  for  each  ouier ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  seems  to  be  wanting,  for  no  combination  occurs: 
thus,  aoccnding  to  Gellert,  bismnthand  zinc  do  not  oomlune. 
Various  foots  may  be  asugned  tat  Bupp<Ming  the  econhination 
to  be  the  result  of  chemical  affinity.  M.  Boussingault  (An. 
de  Ch.  etde  Ph.  t.  34,  p.  408)  has  described  and  analysed 
lax  difibrent  native  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he  found 
in  all  eases  that  the  metals  were  combined  in  definite  pro- 
portions. The  change  of  properties  which  metals  undei|^ 
by  combining,  f^u^ishes  stirong  evidence  of  its  arising  from 
ehemical  affinity  and  action :  thus,  with  respect  to  colour, 
oopper,  a  reddish  metal,  by  union  with  zinc,  woich  is  a  white 
one,  gives  the  well-known  yellow  alloy  brass :  the  fusing  point 
<^  a  mixed  metal  is  never  the  mean  of  the  temperature  at 
which  its  constituents  melt ;  end  it  is  generally  lower  than 
that  of  the  most  fusible  metal  of  the  alloy. 

All  alloys  formed  of  brittie  metals  are  brittie ;  those  made 
with  ductile  metals  are  in  some  cases  ductile,  in  others 
brittle ;  when  the  proportions  an  nearly  equal,  there  are 
as  many  alh^s  which  are  brittle  as  ductile ;  but  when  me 
of  the  metals  is  in  excess,  they  are  most  commonly  ductile. 
In  combining  ductile  and  brittle  metals,  ihe  compounds  are 
brittle,  if  the  brittle  metal  exceed,  or  nearl;f'  equal  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ductile  one  ;  but  when  the  ductile  metal  greaUy 
exceeds  the  brittle  one,  the  alloys  are  usually  ductile.  The 
density  of  alloys  sometimes  exceeds,  and  in  other  cases  is 
less  than,  that  which  would  result  from  calculation ;  the 
following  alloys  affiwd  examples  of  increased  and  diminished 
dsDHty, 


Dl«iiidil»d. 

Odd  and  silver 

Gold  „  iron 

Gold  „  lead 

Gold  „  ccwper 

Gold  M  irninm 

Gold  „  nickel 

Silver  „  oopper 

hnn  „  bismudk 

Inn  „  antimony 

Iron  n  l^sd 

Tin  „  lead 

Tin  .,  palladium 

Tin  „  antim<my 

Nickel  „  arsenio 

Zinc  »  antimony 


loCWMtd. 

Gold        and  sine 

Gold  „  tin 

Gold  „  bismuth 

Gold  „  antimony 

G<dd         w  cobalt 

Silver        „  tin 

Silver  bismuth 

Silver        „  antimony 

Silver         „  sine 

Silver         „  lead 

Copper       „  sino 

Copper       .,  tin 

Copper       „  palladium 

Copper       „  bismuth 

Copper       „  antimony 

Lead         „  bismuth 

Lead  „  antimony 

Platina       „  molybdenum 

Palladium  „  bismuth 
Not  only  are  the  properties  of  metals  altered  by  comlnnation, 
but  different  proportions  of  the  same  metals  produce  very 
different  alloys.  Thus,  by  combining  nineW  puts  of  copper 
with  ten  parts  oi  tin,  an  alloy  is  obtained  of  greater  density 
than  the  mean  of  the  metus,  and  it  is  also  harda  and 
more  ftisible  dun  the  copper ;  it  is  slightiy  malleahle  when 
slowly  cooled,  but  on  the  contrary  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  it  is  very  malleable :  this  com- 
pound is  known  by  the  name  of  br(mze.  If  eighty  parts  of 
copper  be  combined  with  twenty  parts  of  tin,  the  compound 
is  the  extremely  sonorous  one  called  b^-metal ;  an  allc^ 
consisting  of  two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  tin,  is  sus- 
ceptible ca  a  very  fine  polish,  and  is  used  as  speculum  metal. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  these  alloys,  that  in  bronze, 
the  density  and  hardness  of  the  denser  and  harder  metal 
are  increased  bv  combinini;  with  a  lighter  and  softer  one ; 
while,  as  might 'be  expected,  the  ftisifaslity  of  the  more  re- 
fractory metal  is  increased  by  uniting  witii  a  more  ftisible 
one.  In  bell-metal,  the  copper  becomes  more  sonorous  by 
combination  mth  a  metal  which  is  less  so :  these  choices 
sre  clear  indications  of  chemical  action. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  natural  alloys, 
considered  as  such,  are  not  important  bodies ;  the  only  one, 
if  indeed  that  may  he  so  reckoned,  is  the  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel,  constituting  meteimc  iron,  and^of  which  the 
knives  of  the  Esquimaux  appear  to  be  made.  The  artificial 
metalUc  alloys  are  of  the  highest  degree  of  utility :  thus, 
gold  is  too  soft  a  metal  to  be  used  either  for  the  purposes  of 
coin  or  ornament  it  is  therefore  alloyed  with  copper ;  silver, 
though  harder  than  gold,  would  also  wear  too  quickly, 
unless  mixed  with  copper ;  and  copper  is  improved,  both  in 
hardness  and  colour,  by  combination  with  zinc,  forming  brass. 

The  following,  among  other  useful  alloys,  will  be  treated 
of  under  their  specific  names,  viz.,  Bbll-Mrtal,  Brass* 
Bronxe,  Gun,  Pot,  Prince's,  Spbculcm,  and  Ttpm 
Metal.  Tutrnao,  and  Solders.  Other  alloys  will  be  de- 
scribed when  the  vaofe  important  metal  entering  into  flieir 
composition  comes  under  conrideration. 
AlLSPICE.  [See  Edqenia.] 

ALLUVIUM,  a  name  given  to  those  accumulations  of 

sand,  earth,  and  loose  stones  or  gravel  brought  down  1:^ 
rivers,  which,  when  spread  out  to  any  extent,  form  what  is 
called  aUuvialland.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
verb  aUxteret  sonifying  '  to  wash  upon,'  as  the  sea  does  upon 
Ae  coasts,  or  a  river  upon  its  banlu,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
term  in  geology.  Mftny  geologists  restrict  the  expression  to 
such  water-worn  materi^s  as  have  been  deposited  eithw 
recentiy  orwithin  the  historical  sra,  and  which  do  not  include 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  of  organized  bodies :  but  as 
there  are  similar  accumulations  of  transported  materials, 
belonging  to  almost  evca7  geological  i>eriod  in  the  history  of 
the  earth,  it  is  an  unwarranted  restriction  of  the  term  to 
confine  its  use  to  tiu  recent  period  only.  Then  is,  no  doubt, 
this  distinction  between  modem  alluvia  and  those  of  ancient 
periods,  that  in  the  latter,  besides  the  remains  of  extinct 
species  of  animals  and  |dants,.thOTe  is  more  frequently  a 
consolidation  into  stone.  To  these  last  accumulations  of 
water-worn  materials  some  geologists  apply  the  name  di- 
luttium,  which  is  objectionable,  because  it  expresses,  not  a 
particular  state  of  the  materials,  but  a  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  that  is,  that  they  were  produced  by  a  deluge — some 
indeed  so  so  far  as  to  assert  that  they  were  accumulations 
by  flw  Mosaic  flood.  The  word  aJtoviwajnisktiw  oonv«- 
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niflntiy  mad  as  a  general  tana,  and  ve  vAgbt  say  a$ieimt 
aUupimt  and  modem  o/ftrotum.  as  the  French  geologists  say 
terrain$  de  tratMport — anciena  and  mademet.  We  might 
go  ftrther,  and  say  Becondary  and  tertiary  aihmum,  and  the 
lUuvia  of  particular  groups  of  strata. 

In  treating  of  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  three 
<^rations :  1 .  the  disintegration  and  decay  of  the  superior 
crust  of  tiie  earth  by  the  action  of  metet^  agents,  of  tides, 
currents,  and  streams  of  running  vater ;  2.  the  transport- 
ation of  the  loosened  materials  by  streams  and  currents ; 
and  3.  the  deposition  of  the  matter  at  the  bottom  of  rivers, 
lakes,  eestuaries,  and  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  earth 
is  sul^ect  to  unceasing  changes  from  the  operation  of  three 
mat  classes  of  agenta,  vix.,  the  meteoric,  aie  aqueous,  and 
me  igneous.  Under  the  first  of  these  dasacs  are  compre- 
hended, the  air  ^  Uie  atmosphere,  the  ndsutudeB  of  heat 
and  cold,  nunstnre  and  rain,  U^h^  electric!^,  and  the  wind: 
undw  the  second  class,  runnmg  water  o£  every  kind  on 
the  surface  of  the  land,  the  tides,  waves,  and  currents  of  the 
sea  as  they  strike  against  its  shores :  the  third  class  com- 
prehends volcanos  and  earthquakes,  which  will  be  discussed 
under  another  head.  It  is  with  the  second  class  which  we 
have  chiefly  to  do  at  present,  and  we  shall  only  briefly  touch 
upon  the  first  as  subservient  to  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  occupied. 

All  rocks,  and  indeed  almost  all  mineral  substances,  have 
a  greater  or  less  tendency  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  especially  when  under  favourable  cu^um- 
stances  of  neat  and  moisture,  and  probably  also  of  electrid^ 
and  light :  carbonic'  acid  and  water  also  are  absorbed  by  rocks 
in  oonudmble  qiumtity ;  and  the  effect  of  these  combina- 
tions, whether  cbemicaf  or  meebanical,  is  to  loosen  the  cohe- 
sion between  the  particles  of  the  stme,  and  induce  a  tenden^ 
to  disintegration.  This  separation  of  the  parts  is  very  much 
accelerated  by  those  sudaen  expansions  and  contractions 
which  are  occasioned  by  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and 
especially  during  frost,  when  the  imbibed  moisture  is  con- 
verted into  ice.  This  slow  and  silent  work  of  waste  is  unre- 
mittingly gcnng  on  wherever  rocks  are  exposed  to  the  weather. 
No  species  of  stone  is  exempt;  and  even  granite,  which  in 
general  is  so  little  subject  to  change  as  to  he  proverbially 
a  symbol  of  endurance,  and  is  selected  for  our  bridges  and 
other  great  works  of  architecture,  under  particular  circum- 
stances of  constitution  and  exposure,  is  remarkably  disposed 
to  disinflation.  *  The  granite  of  some  parts  of  Finland,' 
■ays  Mr.  Stnu^ays.  '  is  so  luUe  to  decomposition,  that  a 
great  bouldtf  «  it  may  often  be  seen  with  a  hde  cut  in  it 
bfge  enough  to  admit  a  eart  and  hone ;  and  the  stone, 
Uxmgh  at  a  small  distance  it  seems  calculated  to  last  for 
ages,  is  ent  down  and  sh^ied  away  with  tlie  same  esse,  and 
mneh  in  tiie  same  manner,  u  a  hav  rick.*  The  same 
■gents  sometimes  give  more  marked  proo&  of  their  de- 
stractive  power,  when  lightning  shivers  a  mnnacle  of  rack, 
or  when  a  mass  of  water,  enclosed  in  a  cleft  and  converted 
into  ice,  rends,  by  its  great  expansive  force,  vast  blocks 
asunder.  The  effect  of  these  several  indefatigable  agents, 
all  working  together,  with  gravity  in  their  favour,  is  a 
system  of  universal  decay  and  degradation,  which  may  be 
traced  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land,  firom  the  moun- 
tain-top to  the  sea-shore.  The  wind,  though  it  may  some- 
times detach  parttelea,  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  transporting 
to  a  distanoe  matter  dready  separated.  Every  drop  of 
rain  HaX  Mis,  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  eaitii  becomes  an 
instrument  destruction,  and  the  minute  fragments  which 
•very  shower  washes  away  are  hurried  along  the  streams 
into  a  river,  and  are  eithn  deposited  at  a  lower  level,  or 
are  transported  to  the  sea :  thus,  a  solid  body  which  once 
formed  a  part  of  a  mountain-top  among  the  Andes,  after 
being  swept  along  for  thousands  of  miles  through  the  bed 
of  a  river  into  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  m^,by  ocean  cur- 
rents, he  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
wbile  the  firagment  with  which  it  was  once  united  may  be 
carried  &r  into  the  depths  of  the  Pacific. 

Xo  this  assertion  of  the  constant  waste  of  the  land,  and 
the  conclusions  which  are  drawn  &om  it,  it  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  we  can  hardly  diaoover  any  diange  in  the 
Bfaapes  and  altitudes  of  monntains,  that  the  fbrms  of  many 
lanoa  have  continued  unaltered  junce  the  earliest  reocHds, 
and  that  even  produetiona  of  human  art  exposed  to  the 
Bclion  of  the  weather  for  many  centuries  have  unde^ne 
no  perceptible  decay.  No  doubt  the  process  is  slow,  if  com- 
nared  with  the  progress  events  in  which  the  human  race 
has  bad  ooncom,  but  no  on  will  dmy  that  ri^'ers  are  loaded 


during  e'very  flood  with  solid  matter ;  and,  as  the  matter  so 

suspended  can  onljr  be  derived  from  the  land,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  a  continuance  of  the  process  must  in  time  wear 
down  the  loftiest  mountains,  where  the  rocks  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  turf  from  the  action  of  the  destruc- 
tive agents.  Of  the  rapidity  of  this  waste  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  any  attempt  to  express  our  conjectures  by 
figures  would  he  little  better  than  an  idle  occupation.  It 
is  almost  within  our  own  time  that  anv  accurate  measure- 
ments of  heights  have  been  made ;  and  as  two  estimates  of 
the  same  mountain,  made  with  all  the  accuracy  of  which 
our  instruments  are  capable,  often  give  a  difference  of 
several  feet,  we  are  not  even  now  able  to  leave  behind  us 
data  by  which  posterity  may  mark  the  progress  of  this 
species  of  geological  chan^ ;  for  the  removal  of  luch  a  mass 
(n  matter  as  should  diminirfi  the  height  of  a  mountain  1^ 
three  or  four  feet,  by  wdinary  agents,  may  require  thoa- 
sands  of  years  for  its  accomplishment  If  Mmt  Blanc,  by  our 
most  accurate  measurements,  be  now  15,744  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  if  the  geologist,  many  centuries  henoe, 
by  newly-discovered  methods  not  liable  to  error,  should  find  it 
only  1 5,740,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  know  whether 
the  difference  was  to  be  set  down  to  geological  change,  or 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  instruments  (n  his  ancestors. 

In  geological  speculations  we  must  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tions as  to  time  :  we  have  only  to  do  with  that  element  when 
our  inquiries  relate  to  man ;  and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
analogy  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  a  space 
of  time  of  vast  duration  must  have  been  requisite  to  produce 
any  great  amount  of  geolc^ical  change.  We  see  even  in 
many  chemioai  processes,  that  hmg-cmitinued  aotim  girea 
birth  to  substances  vhioh  could  not  othexwisa  be  obtainwi,— 
as,  for  example,  fsry^»)»  of  felspar  are  formed  if  the  hetf  he 
maintained  for  some  weeks,  but  not  odmwiie ;  and  long- 
continued  action  in  the  great  laboratny  nature  has  no 
doubt  been  an  equally  powerful  instnimenL 

Although  we  can,  in  strictness,  only  say  that  certain  geo- 
logical events  must  have  preceded  others,  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  withholding  any  length  of  time  fbr  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  change,  merely  Mcause  we  are  unable  to  form 
a  conception  of  an  indefinite  period :  it  would  be  as  irrational 
as  if  we  were  to  withhold  our  assent  to  some  of  the  established 
truths  in  astronomy,  merely  because  we  are  incapable 
forming  an  idea  of  indefinite  space.  It  has  been  eloquently 
said  by  Flayfair,  that  *  it  affords  no  presumption  against  tiie 
realifr  of  the  progress  of  decay,  that,  in  mpeot  of  man,  it  is 
too  bW  to  he  inunediately  perceived.  The  utmost  portion 
of  it  to  which  our  experienoe  can  extoid,  is  evaneseent,  in 
comparison  with  the  vrhole,  and  must  be  r^arded  as  the 
momentary  increment  of  a  vast  progression,  circumserihed 
by  no  other  limits  than  the  duration  of  the  world.  Tim 
performs  the  office  of  integrating  the  infinitesimal  parts 
which  this  progression  is  made  up;  it  collects  into  one 
sum,  and  produces  f^oin  them  an  amount  greater  than  any 
that  can  bs  assigned.'  But  slow  and  nlent  as  the  work  of 
these  agents  of  destruction  is,  we  have  only  to  direct  our  view 
towards  those  parts  of  the  euth  where  the  machinery  of  na- 
ture is  to  be  found  on  its  grandest  scale,  to  be  eenuble  of  the 
prodigious  effects  which  their  unceasing  opnatiMi  must  pro- 
duce in  the  bug  lapse  of  ages. 

Hie  force  <tf  water,  when  directed  a^nst  any  obstacle  in 
its  course,  is  very  considwable,  even  by  its  own  w^ht  alone, 
especially  if  it  m  flowing  over  a  highly-inoUned  surfeee,  but 
its  deatiiiotive  power  is  greatly  augmented  if  it  be  loaded 
with  sand  and  gravel.  In  floods,  very  omuderable  blocks 
are  carried  by  the  stream  to  grerot  distanoes,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  are  much  more  easily  moved  in 
water  than  on  land,  in  consequence  of  the  law  in  hydrostatics, 
that  a  solid  body  fUlly  immersed  in  water  weighs  so  much 
less  than  it  does  in  air  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  weight 
tlie  mass  of  water  wliich  it  displaces.  If  the  water 
flows  with  a  velod^  of  three  inches  per  second,  its  force, 
when  free  ftem  suspended  matter,  is  sufficient  to  tear  up 
fine  clay ;  six  inches  per  second,  fine  sand ;  twelve  inches 
per  second,  fine  gravel ;  and  three  feet  per  second,  will  tear 
up  beds  of  loose  stones  of  tiie  aixe  of  an  egg.  The  flood 
oGcasimed  by  the  bursting  at  the  barrier  m  a  lake  in  ibe 
vtHHttf  of  B^nes  near  Martuny,  in  the  Vallais,  moved  at 
fint  with  the  tremendous  vdiDci^  of  thirty -three  feet  per 
second,  afterwards  diminished  to  eighteen  and  eleven,  and 
at  the  end  of  its  course,  when  the  water  reached  the  Lake  of 
GSeneva,  it  was  rtill  running  at  therateof  six  feet  per  second. 
Tnm  tbfi  bairin  to  Ubia  V^^^^fJ^^j^,^^^^^  ^ 
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dlaUnce  is  forty-fire  miles,  and  the  maw  of  water  passed  over 
this  space  in  five  houn  and  a  half.  It  swept  aXon^  houses, 
bridges^  and  trees;  masses  of  rock  equu  in  dimensions 
to  houses,  which  it  tore  out  of  an  ancient  alluvial  soil,  were 
carried  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  valley.  A  flood,  that 
happened  m  the  north  of  Scotland  in  1 829,  afforded  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  power  of  running  water  to  transport 
targe  blocks  of  stone.  On  the  river  Nairn,  a  flragment  of 
sandstone  tock,  14,feetlong,  by  3  feet  wide  and  I  foot  thick, 
was  carried  above  200  yards  down  tlie  river.  The  river  Don 
fsjrccd  a  mass  of  400  or  500  tons  of  stones,  many  of  liiem 
SOO  or  300  pounds  weight,  up  an  ineliDed  plane,  riung  6 
ftet  in  8  or  10  yards,  and  left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap, 
■bo-at  S  feet  deep,  on  a  flat  ground.  The  amaU  nvulet, 
eatted  the  Golleg^  in  Northumheiland,  swdlsn  by  a  flood 
in  August,  1827,  carried  several  masses  of  stone,  weigh^ 
ftnm  a  hsjf  to  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  2  miks  down  its 
eonrse ;  a  large  block,  weighing  neatly  2  tons,  was  tran- 
sported to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  instruments  of  waste  employed 
by  Nature  are  fax  more  powerful  in  their  effects  than  is 
generalljr  supposed.  It  is  also  evident  that  such  powers, 
unremittingly  exerted,  must,  after  a  long  period,  cause 
Ohanges  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of  the  effects  which  are 
produced  by  the  working  of  this  powerful  machinery. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  valleys  is  a  Sttliject  of  great 
flOtttroversy  among  geologists.  Some  ascribe  their  finnation 
to  extraordinary  floods,  waves,  or  deluges,  whidi  in  their 
sudden  passage  scooped  out  the  land ;  ouien,  to  the  gradual 
eflect  of  those  natural  agents,  of  whose  existence  ana  power 
we  hare  had  experience.  It  may  &ir1y  be  presumed  that, 
when  the  continents  were  raised  out  of  the  sea,  their  sur- 
faces did  not  present  a  uniform  plain,  but  were  broken  by 
numerous  ridges  and  inequalities,  and  that  the  ridges  them- 
selves were  traversed  by  numerous  fissures,  one  of  eflbcts 
of  the  power  by  which  they  were  raised.  The  first  rains  that 
fell,  and  the  first  springs  which  burst  forth,  would  necessarily 
collect  in  the  lowest  levels,  and  thus  the  direction  of  the 
great  tftmk  <tf  a  river  would  be  determined ;  and  it  might 
also  happen  that  other  clefts— d^ressions  at  a  higher  level 
— would  communicate  with  this  main  nluuinel.  But  that 
every  loeh  ereat  depression  would  have  a  direct  commnni- 
oation  with  ue  sea,  and  that  such  a  combination  (tf  subordi- 
nate valleys  as  com^e  a  river  system,  could  have  been 
forned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  earth's  cmst,  either  by 
eleratioQ  or  subsidence,  can  hardly,  we  tiiink,  be  main- 
tained by  any  one.  A  river-course,  or  system,  may  be 
not  inapdy  compared  to  a  picture  of  a  great  tree,  whose 
branches  gradually  diminish  in  sise,  but  increase  in  number, 
as  they  recede  from  the  stem.  The  great  trunk  of  the  river 
is  divided  into  many  branches,  which  spring  from  it  at 
various  distances  from  one  another ;  and  these  again  are 
mbdivlded  into  an  infinity  <^  smaller  ramifications,  each 
diminishing  in  sisa  m  it  increases  in  distance  from  title  main 
trunk. — a  regular  communication  being  kept  up  between 
every  point  and  the  line  of  greatest  depression ;  '  fcrming 
together,  a  system  of  valleys  communicating  i*ith  one 
another,  and  having  such  a  nice  adjustment  of  their  decli- 
vities, that  none  of  them  join  the  pinoipal  valley  either  on 
too  high  or  too  low  a  level.'  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  surfaoe  of  the  land  has  thus  been  fur- 
rowed by  means  of  the  subordinate  streams  that  feed  a  gnat 
river,  from  what  Riede  says  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Isar, 
which,  flowing  from  the  Tyrolese  Alps  and  passing  by 
Munich.  Joins  the  Danube  some  miles  above  Passau.  This 
river  is  fed  on  iu  right  bank  b^  433  streams,  on  its  left  1:^ 
800 ;  the  fiHiner  joining  the  main  bed  by  59  channels,  the 
latter  by  44.  Butthe  Isar  is  only  om  of  tiie  thirty-four  graat 
branches  of  the  Danube,  and  hoUa  only  a  ftnirth  rank  among 
them ;  and  even  the  Danube  is  a  river  ^  tiie  third  mag- 
nitude in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth. 

We  have  direct  proofe  of  the  power  of  water  to  w«ar  a 
channel  in  the  hardest  rocks  in  almost  every  oounby,  and 
even  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  A  stream  of  lava,  poured 
uut  from  Mina  in  1603,  flowed  across  the  bed  of  the  Simeto, 
thu  largest  river  in  Sicily,  which  flows  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Catania.  The  stream 
has  now  cut  a  passage  through  the  hard  rock,  which  is  only 
a  little  less  compact  than  basalt,  to  the  depth  of  ftom  40  to 
50  feet,  and  fVom  50  to  several  hundred  feet  mde. 

The  Nerbuddah,  a  river  of  Hiudostan,  has  worn  a  channel 
n  a  basoltio  rock  to  the  dopth  of  100  feet  Messn.  Sedgwick 


and  Hutchison  state  that,  in  the  enormous  maisoi  of  boii- 

sontal,  coarse  eonglomwate,  found  in  many  of  the  vnUeya 
of  the  Eastern  Alps,  rivers  have  oftw  scooped  out  gorges 
to  the  depth  of  600  or  700  feet;  and  that  in  the  valley  of 
the  Inn,  near  Innspruck,  and  in  that  of  the  Drave,  b^nreen 
Klagenfiut  and  Uarburg,  there  aze  sploidid  examples  of 
these  phenomena. 

The  rock,  over  which  &e  water  of  the  Niagara  is  precipi- 
tated at  its  celebrated  Falls,  is  undergoing  a  daily  waste ; 
so  that  the  cataract  has  receded  nearly  50  yards  in  the  last 
40  years.  The  river  below  the  Falls  rum  in  a  channel  above 
150  feet  deep,  and  160  yards  wide,  for  a  distance  of  7  mileB. 
where  it  emerges  into  a  plain ;  and  this  channel  has  evidently 
been  formed  by  the  same  operation  as  that  which  is  now  in 
progress.  The  waste  is  accelerated  by  the  acti(^  of  the 
water  at  the  Falls  on  an  under-bed  of  soft  day,  which  being 
washed  away  leaves  the  superincumbent  limestone  strata 
unsnp|>orted,  when  they  fell  down  in  huge  masses.  A  aimflat 
effect  IS  produced,  even  in  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, when  the  superficial  water,  or  underground  springs, 
obtain  access  to  an  inferior  bed  of  soft  materials,  and  gra- 
dually wash  it  away.  This  took  plaoe  in  18u6  at  the  Ross- 
berg,  near  the  lake  of  Zug,  in  Switzerland,  a  mountain  more 
than  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  stony 
masses  which  were  undermined  were  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45° ;  and  thus  slid  down,  oovering  the  valley  below  with  an 
entmnous  heap  of  blocks  of  sbme  and  earth,  and  overwhelm- 
ingseveral  villages,  in  which  above  600  persons  perished. 

Tliere  are  many  valleys  and  narrow  defiles  which,  on  ae- 
eoant  aS  deep  lakes  that  occur  in  them,  the  barriers  by  which 
they  are  enclosed,  and  the  levels  of  the  acyoining  country, 
could  not  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  the  waters  now 
passing  through  them,  however  much  we  may  suppose  them 
to  have  been  swollen  by  floods.  In  such  cases,  elevations 
and  subsidences  of  the  land,  brought  about  by  those  sub- 
terranean agents  which  ^ve  rise  to  earthquakes,  must  be 
looked  to  as  the  most  rational  explanaticn.  But  there  is, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  these  which  has  not  been  subsequently 
modified  in  a  considerable  degree  by  the  action  of  running 
water  operating  during  a  long  period. 

The  wearing  and  transporting  powers  of  rivers  depend 
upm  the  volume  of  water,  the  quantity  and  size  of  the  solid 
matter  suspended,  and  the  veloaty  with  which  it  moves.  A 
river  generally  runs  witti  greatest  rapidity  in  the  higher  parts 
of  its  course,  where  indem  it  often  consists  of  a  succession  of 
torrents  and  cataracts  for  many  miles,  but  it  has  not  yet 
acquired  its  fhll  destructive  force,  because  the  mass  of  water 
is  still  comparatively  small,  nor  has  it  ^et  become  loaded 
with  solid  matter.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  long  be- 
fore it  jcnns  the  sea,  it  has  tisually  reached  a  level  countr}-, 
and  there  its  veiocity  becomes  greatly  retarded.  The  Se- 
negal in  Africa  does  not,  according  to  Adanson,  fall  more 
than  two  feet  and  a  half  from  Podor  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  sixty  leagues.  The  destructive  force  is  thus  lessened  by 
the  diminished  velocity,  and  by  the  consequent  inability  of 
the  stream  to  drag  its  hea\7  artillery  along  with  it  It 
is,  therefore,  in  im  middle  part  of  its  course  that  a  rivor 
eommits  the  greatest  waste — after  it  has  acquired  a  con- 
siderable volume,  has  become  loaded  with  solid  matter,  and, 
firom  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  still  possesses  power  to 
wield  its  more  mighty  weapons  of  destruction. 

The  increase  of  the  volume  of  Water  in  rivers  during  the 
flood  seasons  is  often  prodigious.  The  bed  of  the  Aussis- 
sippi,  at  Natch«,  about  300  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
measuring  along  the  course  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds  a 
mile  in  breadth  when  the  water  is  low,  whereas  in  the  flood 
season  the  mass  of  waters  is  nearly  thirty  miles  wide.  The 
Orinoco,  at  St.  Thomas's,  200  miles  from  its  embouchure, 
is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  wide  in  the  dry  season :  but 
when  flooded,  its  waters,  aecwding  to  Dupens,  streteh  out 
to  the  enormous  breadth  of  seventv  miles. 

The  loss  of  destructive  power,  by  diminished  velocity  In 
the  level  country.  Is  sometimes  compensated,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
great  volume  of  water  impinging  upon  certain  parts.  This 
will  he  better  understood  bjr  ue  annexed  diagram. 
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When  the  river,  in  its  ftbhqoe  eourse  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain,  strikes  agatiMt  tt>e  bank  a,  it  speedily  ilrms  a  sleep 
or  vertical  cliff  which  turns  off  the  water  in  its  downward 
eoorsa  into  an  opporite  direetim.  The  river  now  finHs  with 
its  whole  force  against  the  point  e,  whioh,  in  its  turn,  be- 
eones  preoifHtous,  and  deflects  tite  watn  towards  the  point « ; 
and  in  this  manner  tin  praoess  is  repeated,  at  short  intervals, 
{NToducing  a  swiei  of  salient  and  re-entering  angles. 

The  diagram  represents  a  river  after  the  process  of  erosion 
has  consimrably  advuiced ;  at  ilrst  the  coarse  would  be 
much  less  tortuous.  If  the  country  be  composed  of  rock,  both 
banks  are  usually  steep ;  but  if  the  gronnd  consut  of  looser 
materials,  the  spaces  between  the  precipitate  parts  of  the 
banks — that  is,  between  the  saUent  angles— consist  of  flat, 
fertile,  alhivial  land,  with  a  gravelly  rottom,  the  gradual 
creation  of  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  course  of  the  river  is 
so  tOTtuous  that  two  points,  A  and  m,  may  be  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  eaon  othOT,  and  yet,  following  the  hne  of 
the  stream,  they  may  be  some  mites  asunder.  In  this  case,  the 
iianow  neck  of  land  is  acted  np«m  docbly ;  fbr  the  ftree  of 
the  water  is  directed  against  it  on  each  side.  la  time  this 
isthmus  is  breached,  and  l3ie  river  either  flows  entire^ 
through  the  new  channel,  or,  diving,  forms  the  land  A . 
into  an  island. 

Such  tortncns  courses,  when  they  are  cut  through  solid 
rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Moselle,  whose  hanks  are  some- 
times 690  fieet  high,  are  among  the  strongest  nroofe  of  the 
destructive  power  of  running  water,  for  no  suadon  deluee, 
however  powerftil,  eo\dd  have  scooped  out  such  a  trough ; 
and  that  a  cleft  of  such  a  nature  should  be  occasioned  by 
any  disruption  of  the  earth's  crust,  is  not  less  improbable. 
More  sudden,  and  therefore  more  striking,  insbinces  of 
the  waste  of  the  land  occur  where  a  river  flows  through 
a  lake,  and  by  its  wasting  action  causes  a  breaking-down 
of  the  barriOT.  We  have  already  alluded  to  ibe  bursting 
of  a  lake  in  the  valley  of  Bagnes  in  Switzerland.  That 
flood  was  produced  by  the  melting  of  ice  which,  fldling  in 
suceessive  seasons  fran  neighbouring  glaciers,  had  (bnned 
so  continuous  a  mass  as  to  dam  up  uie  water  of  a  stream 
which  flowed  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  If  the  barrier  of 
a  lake  consist  of  strata  of  rock,  supported  by  beds  of  clay  or 
sand,  and  if,  by  any  change  of  circumstanoes,  the  running 
water  get  access  to  this  inferior  bed,  and  gradually  wash  it 
away,  the  superincumbent  rock,  thus  undermined,  suddenly 
brea^  down,  and  devastation  and  ruin  overwhelm  the 
country  below.  Such  an  event  took  place,  in  the  year  1810, 
in  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  is  described  minutely  by  the 
Rev.  S.  l>wight,  in  SilHmans  Journal  tor  June,  1826.  By 
the  washing  away  of  an  under-bed  of  sand,  the  barrier  of  a 
lake  suddenly  burst,  making  an  opening  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide  and  150  feet  deep,  through  which  the  whole  contents  of 
^ba  lake,  a  mile  and  a  halflong,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  from  1 00  to  1 50  feet  deep,  were  wnptied  in  a  flaw  minutes. 
The  Hberated  water  rushed  down  a  declivity  to  alower  lake* 
excavating  a  channel  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  ;iridth,  and 
from  fifty  to  eig)iV(  feet  deei^.  The  aceumulated  torrent 
swept  away  the  retaining  mound  of  the  lower  lake  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  following  the  course  of  the  insigniScant  stream 
which  flowed  out  of  the  lower  lake,  rushed  along  a  rapid 
descent  of  Ave  miles,  and  then  strewed  its  spoils  over  a  Uat 
country.  Through  all  the  descent  it  hollowed  out  for  itself  a 
path  from  300  to  600  feet  in  width,  and  from  twenty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  so  that  every  trace  of  the  original  bed  of  the 
river  disappeared,  which  was  left  to  choose  for  itself  a  new 
bed,  many  feet  below  the  old  one,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
Seventeen  miles  below  the  lake  the  torrent  retained  so  much 
of  its  foice  as  to  move  a  xook  (estimated  at  100  trais 
in  weight)  several  roda  from  its  bed.  Thirteen  years 
aftervAMB,  Mr.  Dwight  found  the  former  bottom  of  the' lake 
diT ;  tiie  ordinal  water-level  marked  1^  strong  lines  oi  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  a  counterpart  of  the  celebrated  parallel 
roads  of  Glen  Roy,  in  Scotland ;  and  the  small  streamlet 
which  fed  the  lakes  tknring  as  before,  and  little  more  than 
a  yaid  in  breadth. 

'The  distance  to  which  the  detached  fragments  are  car- 
ried depmds  upon  the  volume  of  water,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  over  which  it  flows.  The  torrents  from 
the  south-western  Alps,  rushing  over  a  steep  uninter- 
rupted slope,  transport  large  blocks  to  the  sea;  but  a 
rn-er  that  runs  through  a  long  stretch  of  level  country 
deposits  ihe  gvaaaer  matter  in  the  upjper  part  of  its  course, 
and  cames  tp  its  meu^  oidy  that  vhuh  u  Bwie  eaMly  held 
in  suapennon.  The  larger  stones*  ailer  being  detaohed  from 


th^  parent  rmtk,  have  thctefore  to  undai^o  an  intermediate 
process  of  abrasion,  by  being  nibbed  agunst  each  other  in 
the  bod  of  the  stream  before  their  particles  are  finally  com- 
mitted to  the  deep.  If  a  river  pass  through  a  lake  in  its 
course,  the  solid  matterwfll  be  deposited  in  that  trough  imfll 
it  has  filled  It  up ;  and  if  the  lake  be  very  large,  even  the 
lighter  particles  will  have  lime  to  faXl,  uid  the  water  will 
flow  out  clear  from  the  other  extremity.  The  lake  of 
Geneva  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  process ;  for 
the  Rhone,  where  it  enters,  is  extremely  turbid ;  but  at  Ge- 
neva, where  it  leaves  the  lake,  it  is  beautifully  transparent. 
At  the  upper  end  there  is  a  tract  of  alluvial  land  nearly 
eight  miles  in  length,  which  has  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  deposits  from  the  river ;  and  some  measure  of  its  pro- 
gress IS  obtained  by  the  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town 
of  Fort  Vallais,  which  was  once  at  the  water's  edge,  but,  in 
the  course  of  about  800  years,  has  been  left  a  mile  and  a 
half  inland.  Other  torrents,  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  like- 
wise pour  in  large  quantities  of  solid  matter;  and  thus, 
although,  from  its  great  depth,  a  long  period  must  elapse 
if  the  present  wder  of  nature  remains  undisturbed,  the 
Leman  Lake  will  be  cmverted  into  green  meadows,  and 
cattle  wiU  grase  where  there  are  now  160  fathuns  of  water. 
Nor  is  tlus  an  extravagant  expectation,  or  more  than  has 
taken  place  elsewhere  in  past  times.  The  vast  fertile  valley 
between  the  Vosges  Mountains  and  those  of  the  Black 
Forest,  through  which  the  Rhine  flows  for  above  a  himdred 
miles,  between  Strasburg  and  Worms,  without  &Iling  more 
than  two  feet  in  a  mile,  is  in  great  part  covered  with  allu- 
vium, and  is  filled  to  an  unknown  depth  under  the  soil  with 
sand  and  gravel  similar  to  that  now  transported  by  the 
Rhone,  llbere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  valley 
was  at  one  time  the  site  of  a  lake  far  greater  than  that  of 
Gweva.  and  probably  quite  as  deep. 

The  Rhine,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  is  fillifig  up 
the  Lake  of  Constance,  where  a  consideraUe  tract  of  allu- 
vial land  has  been  formed ;  and  after  issuing  pure  from  the 
Wwer  end,  it  appears  from  the  obsuvationi  m  Hammer  to 
have  carried  on  the  work  of  destnietbn  so  powerftiUy  in  the 
comparatively  short  distance  between  thelAkeof  Constanee 
and  the  bottom  of  the  falls  at  Schaffhausen,  as  to  have 
supplied  materials  sufficient  to  fill  up  several  lakes  between 
Sonaffhausen  and  Strasburg,  besides  the  great  lake  below 
Strasburg  already  spoken  of.  There  are  numerous  instanns 
of  this  gradual  fiUmg  up  of  lakes,  especially  in  the  ocHusea 
of  the  greater  rivers,  as  in  the  Danube  between  Vim  and 
Neubuig  above  Vienna,  and  most  eminently  so  in  the  ease 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Simond  statee.  that  the  rivwr  Ltnib, 
in  Switzerland,  is  perpetually  filUng  up  its  old  channel,  and 
overflowing  into  a  new  one,  in  consequenee  of  the  mass  of 
rubbish  and  stones  brought  down  ftim  the  Glams  muuQ>- 
tains;  and  that  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Wdlerstadt  has 
been  aetiwUy  raised  tan  ftet  in  ib»  last  sixty  years  by  this 
accumulation.  If  the  rivw  does  not  meet  with  lakes  in  its 
■course,  and  flows  over  a  gnaX  extent  of  country  having  a 
slight  degree  of  indinatien,  the  transported  matter  very 
often  so  accumulates  as  to  raiee  the  bed  of  the  stream  itself 
One  of  the  most  striking  instaneea  of  this  kind  is  irfforded  by 
the  Po,  the  comm<m  reeaptaole  of  the  waters  of  the  numberiess 
torrents  which  rush  down  on  both  sides  of  It,  loaded  with  spoils 
from  the  Alps  and  Northern  Apennines.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  that  the  river  has  frequenUy  shifted  its  course ; 
and,  to  prevent  the  damage  that  ensues  from  such  events, 
the  inhabitants  <tf  Lombardy  have  protected  their  lands  by 
embankments,  which  confine  the  river  to  its  channel.  This, 
however,  is  a  work  of  inoessant  labour,  and  deceptive  seeurity, 
for  the  accumulation  of  matter  in  the  bed  goes  on  with 
amwnittinc  ooostancy;  and,  to  prevent  the  water  fttm 
overflowing,  the  matter  must  be  taken  tram  the  bottom  and 
thrown  upon  the  banks,  sometimes  as  much  as  a  foot  in  s 
season.  Theeffiwtoftius  has  been,  that  in  the  lower  parts 
of  its  etmrse  the  Po  runs  <m  the  top  of  a  high  monnd,  whkh 
even  overtops  the  houses  in  Ferraro. 

In  a  moiimtainous  country  whoe  the  land  rises  rapidly  from 
the  shore,  the  rivers  descending  over  a  steep  bed  sweep  all 
the  contents  into  the  sea.  If  the  neighbouring  sea  be  deep, 
and  the  tides  be  strong,  an  estuary  w  inlet  is  formed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river — that  is,  the  sea  forma  a  deep  indentation 
into  the  land,  of  a  triangular  shape,  forming  what  Rennell  and 
other  geogr^ers  have  foncifliHy  called  a  *  negative  delta.' 
If,  an  thr  other  hand*  a  low  shelving  shore,  and  the  absence 
of  strcwg  tidal  euTventa  fawnir  the  gn^al  and  ^nquil 
deposit  of  the  sohd  matter  ^^^t49^  ]^the  an 
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axtnudn  1ml  of  tlhuTiil  bud  it  formed.  In  thk  out  tiu 

nain  river,  at  %  disUnt  pcnnt  inluid,  often  dnridei  itself  into 
two  streams,  which,  gradually  diverging  until  they  reach  the 
sea,  inclose  a  triangular  space  of  land  having  the  form  of 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphahet.  A,  and  hence  called 
a  iMta.  The  mass  of  water  does  not,  however,  loog  con- 
tinue divided  into  two  streams  only,  the  process  of  sepa- 
ration is  repeated  several  times,  and  thus  the  delta  is  tra- 
versed hy  several  channels,  and  the  great  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  by  many  mouths ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  inspection  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges  in  any  map  of  Egypt 
or  Hindostan  on  a  tolerably  large  scale.  In  uiis  way  a 
delta  is  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Po, 
Durabe,  Wolga,  Nile,  Indus,  Ganees,  Orinoco,  and  many 
othen.  The  magnitude  of  the  delta,  generally,  although 
not  always,  eorreapopds  to  the  vdume  of  the  waters  hjr  which 
it  has  been  created.  The  head  irf  that  of  the  Rhine  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  the  general  line  of  seacoast 
of  Holland ;  and  although  the  name  of  the  main  river  be 
almost  lost  by  the  subdivision  of  its  waters  and  the  junction 
of  other  rivers,  we  include  within  the  Rhine  delta  the  whole 
of  the  low  land  fit>m  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  to  the 
north-eastern  shores  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  which  makes  the 
base  of  the  triangle  nearly  200  miles.  The  head  of  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges  is  220  miles  from  the  sea,  its  base  is 
200  miles  long,  including  the  space  occupied  by  the  two 
great  arms  of  the  Ganges  which  bound  it  on  either  side. 
The  tract  in  the  lower  part  of  this  delta,  called  the  Sunder- 
hunda,  a  wilderness  infested  by  tigers  and  alUgators,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent  to  the  principality 
of  Wales.  The  whole  of  a  de[K)eit  within  a  delta,  as  well 
as  much  above  and  on  each  side  of  it,  is,  therefore,  an 
enevoachment  of  the  land  upon  the  sea,  and  in  many  rivers 
this  growth  of  the  land  is  in  a  steady  progress  of  ad- 
vancement; as,  for  example,  the  city  of  Ravenna,  for- 
merly a  seaport  of  the  Adriatic,  is  now  four  miles  inland. 
There  are  causes,  however,  which  oiten  prevent  the  further 
increase  of  a  delta  after  it  has  advanced  a  certain  length : 
such  seems  to  he  the  case  with  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  wnidi 
does  not  advance  with  the  rapidity  that  might  be  expected 
finm  the  quantity  ctf  matter  broughtdownby  the  river.  [See 

NiLB.] 

Ghvat  as  is  the  amount  <tf  new  land  thus  formed,  it  is 
but  insignificant  in  comparison  witii  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  earned  down  by  nvers  and  depoaited  in  the  depths  of 
the  tea.  It  is  imposrible  to  form  any  estimate  at  this  upon 
whidi  reliance  can  be  placed,  because  no  accurate  observe- 
tiona  have  been  made  to  supply  the  data.  To  come  to  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  a  vertical  section  of  the  river  at  a  given  point,  obtained 
hy  numerous  soundings,  bo  as  to  get  the  profile  of  the 
bed,  and  by  observations  at  different  seasons,  to  get  the 
mean  height — we  must  also  have  the  results  of  experiments 
throughout  the  year,  to  ascertain  the  mean  velocity,  and  the 
volume  of  solid  matter  contained  in  a  given  bulk  of  the 
water.  Such  experiments  conducted  with  accuracy  have 
not  yet  been  maoe,  as  for  aa  wa  are  aware,  upon  any  great 
river,  and  in  the  absence  of  sueb  information  we  can  cto  no 
more  than  form  a  cot^eeture;  hut  the  phenomena  upon 
which  that  is  founded  show  that  the  annual  amount  of 
solid  matter  carried  away  from  the  land  must  be  enormous. 
The  quanti^  of  mud  and  sand  poured  by  the  Ganges  into 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  is  so  great,  in  the  fiood  season,  that  the  sea 
recovers  its  transparency  onl^  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles 
from  the  coast.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Principlet  qf  Geology, 
makes  a  calculation  (founded  upon  the  computations  of 
Major  Rennell)  as  to  the  mean  quantity  of  water  discharged 
by  the  Ganges  into  the  sea,  by  which  he  shows  that  sup- 
posing the  water  to  contain  one  hundredth  part  of  solid 
matter,  a  mass  equal  in  bulk  to  the  greatostof  uie  Pmmids 
of  E^t  is  iHmiflht  down  by  the  Ganges  every  day.  The  sea 
is  discoloured  nr  many  leaguea  mm  the  moutiu  ot  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  solid  contents  swept  hy  ocean  currents 
through  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  after  heingpaitly  deposit^  on 
the  shoreB  of  Guiana  and  the  island  of  Trinidad,  are  carried 
into  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  the  obser- 
vations of  Captain  Sabine,  it  appears  that  the  muddy  watere 
of  the  Amazons  river  may  he  distinguished  300  mues  from 
its  mouth.  The  great  basin  of  the  Amazons,  which  is  drained 
by  that  mightiest  of  riveia  and  its  vast  and  countless  tri- 
butaries, embraces  an  area,  according  to  Humboldt,  only 
one-sixth  less  than  the  whole  <tf  Eun^.  and  Umugh  this 
the  main  stream  flovs  for  neai^  8400  milei.  Hie  mw,  «t 


the  point  when  its  waten  unite  wiSi  tiioMof  dw  Atiutia, 
is  according  to  the  same  ilhistrions  tnvdler  tatty  miles 

broad. 

If  a  river  loaded  with  sand  encounters  a  marine  cur- 
rent aH  its  mouth,  the  effect  frequently  is  to  throw  up  a 
great  sand-bank  or  bar,  oflen.to  the  detriment  the  navi- 
gation in  the  adjoining  sea.  and  sometimes  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  a  harbour.  If  such  sand-banks  be  thrown  up 
opposite  to  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  they  accelerate  its  for- 
mation, for  the  matter  brought  down,  in  place  of  b^g 
carried  far  out  to  sea,  ia  deposited  in  the  intermediate  space, 
and  the  sand-bank  in  time  becomes  united  to  the  delta. 

An  extensive  waste  of  the  land  is  in  constant  progress 
along  every  line  of  ooast  which  raesento  an  abrupt  ftoa  to 
the  sea.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  that  waste  depend 
upon  a  varieW  of  (urcumstances ;  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of 
which  the  elira  are  composed,  aecwding  as  they  are  capable 
of  long  resistance,  or  are  ea^y  acted  upon  by  the  weather 
and  the  sea ;  the  force  of  the  tioea  and  currento ;  tho  greater 
or  less  frequency  of  storms all  these  accelerate  or  retard 
the  destructive  force  of  the  ocean.  In  this  case  also,  as  well 
as  in  the  action  of  running  water  on  the  land,  the  force  is 
greatly  ausmented  when  the  water  is  charged  with  S(4ia 
matter.  The  violent  surge  of  a  tempest  dashing  against 
a  cliff',  detaches  large  blo»s,  and  sweeps  them  away  ;  but 
the  next  returning  wave  hurls  them  baca  again  agains:  the 
cUff,  and  thus  a  powerful  artillery  is  suppued  by  the  land 
for  its  own  destruction.  When  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the 
world,  and  see  the  irregular  form  and  indented  line  of  coast 
of  eve^  continent  and  island,  we  have  before  us  the  most 
irresistible  proof  of  the  powerfol  force  of  the  waves,  and  that 
the  line  of  the  shore  must  have  been  formed,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Although  tlds  be  so  evi- 
dent that  no  one  can  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  a  fow 
instances  of  extensive  waste,  especially  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  may  put  the  matter  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view  to  those  who  are  not  famiUar  with  such  considera- 
tions. 

The  east  and  south  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  ftvm  the  na- 
ture of  the  rocks  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  from  the 
violent  storms  to  which  they  are  exposed,  are  extremely 
subject  to  decay.  The  Shetland  ana  Orknmr  Islands  are 
laid  open  to  the  whole  violence  of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  ocean  current  rum  in  the  Pentland  Frith  in  radi- 
nary  spring-tides,  at  tiw  rate  of  ten  miles  and  a  half  an 
homr,  and  about  thirteen  miles  during  storms.  The  steep 
cliflb  on  the  shores  of  the  Shetland  Islands  are  hoUowed  out 
into  caves,  so  that  the  sea  enters  in  some  places  to  the  depth 
of  230  feet,  lofty  arches  are  worn  in  projecting  rocks,  and 
almost  every  promontory  ends  in  a  cluster  of  pillars,  obelisks, 
and  towers,  the  last  fragments  of  extensive  continuous 
strata.  In  stormy  winters,  vast  blocks  are  moved  from  their 
seat,  overturned,  dashed  into  the  sea,  or  carried  considerable 
dtstences  up  acclivities.  In  this  case  even  rocks  of  the  hard- 
est composition  have  been  unable  to  withstand  the  force  with 
which  they  have  been  assailed.  Istandf  have  been  wholly 
desitayedt  waA  the  remains  of  others  rue  like  the  ruins  m 
a  Palmym  m  the  desert  of  the  ocean.  Representatitms  of 
these  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Hihbert  in  ms  description  of 
the  Shetland  Islands;  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of 
the  most  striking 


In  the  year  1 795,  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire 
was  swept  away  by  a  storm  in  one  night,  and  the  sea  pene- 
trated 150  yards  inland,  where  it  has  maintained  ite  ground 
ever  sinoe.  Almost  the  whole  cout«(  Y<^LBhjre,  Iran  tha 
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Tees  to  the  Humber,  is  in '  a  state  of  constant  d«oay,  «ape- ' 
cially  between  Flamborou^b  Head  and  the  Spiirn  Pont ;  the 
rate  of  encroachment  at  Owthorpe  being  at  present  about  finir 
yards  in  a  year.  An  inn  at  Snerringham,  on  the  Norfolk 
ooast,  bnilt  in  1803,  seven^  vards  from  the  sea,  in  1829 
was  sepuated  oalj  hy  a  suull  gaidm  tram  the  edge  of  the 
diff.  Tbne  is  now  a  depth  of  water  sofficieat  to  float  a 
ftioate  at  one  point  in  the  Mibonr  of  that  place,  where,  onlv 
hau  a  century  a«o,  there  rtood  a  eliff  fifty  feet  high  witn 
houses  upon  it  The  whide  sita  of  ancient  Cromer  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  German  Ocean.  Dnnwich,  once  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  the  most  considerable  sea-port  on 
the  coast  of  Saffi>llL,  has  been  graduaUy  swept  away,  so  that 
there  now  only  remain  about  twenty  houses.  The  church 
of  Reculver,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  was  nearly  a  mile  inland 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  it  is  now  little  more  than 
sixtr  yards  from  the  water's  edge. 

The  whole  coast  of  Sussex  has  been  incessantly  en- 
croached upon  by  the  sea  from  time  immemorial;  tracts 
of  400  acres  have  been  carried  away  at  one  time,  and  the  old 
town  of  Brighton,  which  stood  between  the  site  of  the  present 
cliff  and  the  sea  in  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  whwy  de- 
stxOTed.  BytheundermmingoftheseaoutheooeBtof  Dor^ 
setuiin,  in  179S,  a  portiou  « land  600  yards  from  E.  to  W., 
and  a  niile  and  a  quarter  fWnn  N.  to  simk  flftr  feet  in 
twen^-four  hours.  The  island  of  I^goland,  alt  the  m- 
trance  of  the  river  Elbe,  has  been  reduced  to  tb»  fourth 
part  of  its  size  in  the  last  500  years,  and  since  1770  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts,  the  channel  between  them 
be^  navigable  by  large  ships.  Nowhere  has  the  sea  made 
greater  inroads  than  on  the  coast  of  Schleswig.  The  island 
of  Nordslrand,  in  the  earher  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  stream, 
was  flf^  miles  long  and  thirty-five  broad,  and  was  populous 
and  highly  cultivated.  In  the  year  1240  a  great  part  of  it 
was  de^royed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
waa  reduced  to  an  area  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference. 
The  industrious  inhabitants  endeavoured  to  save  their  ter- 
ritofy  by  the  evectioa  of  Vofty  dikes ;  bat  in  October,  1634, 
a  great  storm  devastated  the  whole  island,  destroyed  1340 
people  and  50,000  bead  of  cattle ;  and  Uiree  small  islets, 
which  have  since  considerably  diminished,  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  once  fertile  and  populous  Noxdstrand. 

It  would  he  superfluous  to  give,  in  this  place,  farther 
instances  of  the  like  nature :  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned have  all  occurred  within  the  historical  eera ;  others, 
however,  still  more  remarkable  in  extent,  date  from  a  much 
earlier  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  the  evidence  of 
their  occurrence  is  supplied  by  the  identity  in  composition 
of  the  opposite  portions  of  the  separated  lands.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  England  once  formed  a  part  of 
France :  the  cMSi  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  channel  are 
identical  at  the  straits  of  Dvrer,  and  between  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne  a  submarine  ohain  (Chills  is,  in  some  places, 
only  foarte«a  feet  below  the  sur&ce  at  low  water.  Vxoax 
the  German  Ocean  to  the  Strajts,  die  water  beoomes 
ffradually  more  shallow,  diminishing,  in  a  distance  of  200 
fe^oea,  frtmi  120  to  18  fiithoms ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
firom  the  Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  the  depth  of  the  water,  so 
that  at  the  strait  there  is  a  ridge  with  a  fell  to  the  west  and 
to  the  east.  In  the  wearing  of  the  sides,  and  consequent 
widening  of  the  straits  wbi^  is  now  going  on,  we  see  only 
an  advanced  stage  of  a  work  of  destruction  wUch  has  been 
many  thousand  vears  in  operation.  That  Sicily  was  at  one 
time  united  to  Italy,  waa  a  tradition  in  ttie  time  d  Virgil 
C<SfMid;iII.4l4):' 

'  Bao  Ima  vl  qaondun  at  vuU  flMnlw  ndu 
DiMQiiaM  fevuat,  t^iinm  pnUaiu  nlraqnt  tdltw 
UMliivt:  T«iiit  medio  vi  pODhu  et 

'  TV  Italbn  ibota 
And  air  SdlUn  cout  wen  one  bcfcn 
An  Mitlic|i»ke  nwed  Uw  Bfttr :  the  iMtrinc  tidei 
TlM  pMiM*  broke  tlut  land  from  land  dIvldM ; 
And  when  the  land  rallnd,  Uie  raddiwoenii  ridaa.* 

Diyden'a  Trout.  599. 

All  modem  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  opposite 
■hnes,  the  bottom  of  the  intervening  sea,  and  the  violence 
with  wUcb  it  is  dten  agitated,  give  every  degree  of  credi- 
bility to  the  tradition.  But  as  Sicily  is  in  that  part  so  fre- 
quently convulsed  by  vc^aoic  fires,  it  is  very  probable  that 
nbtananean  movements  have  grea^  eohtnlnited  to  the 
fonntti""  of  the  Straits  of  Messina.  In  like  manner,  there 
tsemy  maon  to  belisve  that  the idMud ttf  G«yl«i  waa  at 


one  time  muted  to  the  continent  of  Hindostan.  [See  Adah's 
BainoE.]  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  Caribbean  was 
once  a  mediterranean  sea,  inclosed  by  a  circuit  of  land,  of 
which  the  Caribbee  Islands,  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
Cuba,  are  the  remains ,-  and  the  whole  form  of  the  land 
from  the  promontory  of  Yucatan,  through  the  above-named 
islands  to  1>inidad,  and  the  coast  of  Cumana,  with  its  deeply 
indented  shorM,  the  numerous  islets  and  thoids,  ^ves  coun- 
tenanee  to  the  coigecture,  and  justifies  tin  belief  that  we 
see  in  the  West  India  idsnds  ihe  numuments  of  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  tiie  wave*  of  the  Atlantic,  co-operating  with 
subterranean  agency,  trough  an  indefinite  succession  of 
ages. 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does  all  this  lead  ?  If  such  a 
constant  destruction  of  the  land  be  a  part  of  the  system  of 
nature,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  if  her  laws  continue  to 
eddura,  the  whole  of  our  present  continents  must  in  time 
disappear  under  the  surfoce  of  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  to 
that,  and  to  no  other  conclusicm  must  we  arrive ;  but  such  a 
traiuforence  of  the  land  which  notr  rises  above  the  surlkoe  of 
the  sea  is  in  perfect  accordance  vrith  what  geology  tells  us  has 
been  the  economy  of  nature  in  times  past  All  the  strati- 
fied masses  <d  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  eanpoaed, 
however  high  their  positira  may  now  be,  must  at  «ie  time 
have  been  st  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  materials  of 
which  tiiey  are  compoeed  must  have  oonstituted  the  oom- 
ponmt  parta  of  othor  neki  vihaA,  in  a  former  condition  of 
the  earth's  surfooe,  must  have  been  neted  upon  and  abraded 
by  similar  agents.  In  every  great  group  at  strata  we  find 
beds  compoeed  of  large  water-worn  fragments,  materials 
supplied,  most  probably,  by  rivers  which  had  a  rapid  descent 
to  the  sea ;  but  as  such  waterHMmrses  form  but  a  small  pro- 
portion to  those  which  traverse  low  and  level  countries,  and 
carry  oi^y  the  finer  particles  to  the  sea,  so  we  find  that  the 
beds  of  ocmglomerates  bear  only  a  smaU  proportion  to  those 
strata  the  materials  of  which  are  in  aconuninuted  state,— an 
additional  fact  in  support  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  formation 
of  strata  in  past  times  took  place  under  dreumstances  ana- 
logons  to  those  which  are  now  in  pn^^ess ;  that  is,  that  the 
laws  of  the  material  world  have  continued  unaltered.  But 
renovation  as  n^l  as  decay  is  a  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture; and  the  same  subterranean  forces  which  raised  our 
]wesent  continents,  may,  in  after  repeat  the  process, 
and  other  Alps  and  other  Andes  may  be  produced  !eom  tiie 
materials  which  are  now  washed  from  our  shores,  and  are 
accumulating  in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean. 
We  can  in  no  way  conclude  these  observations  so  well  as  by 
quoting  the  foUowing  eloquent  rassage  from  the  lUu^ra- 
tumtt^the  Huttomanlfuory.  '  How  often  these  vicissitudes 
of  decay  and  renovation  have  been  repeated,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
determme:  they  constitute  a  series,  of  which  we  neither  see 
the  beginning  nor  the  end — a  circumstance  tiiat  aeoords 
with  what  is  known  concerning  otiier  parts  of  the  economy 
of  the  wotid.  In  the  planetary  motions,  where  ge<Hnetry  has 
ouried  tiie  eye  ao  for  both  into  tiie  fritun  and  the  past,  we 
discover  no  mark  eilh«:  of  the  commencement  ot  the  termi- 
nation of  the  present  order.  It  is  nnreasonable,  indeed,  to 
suppose  that  such  marks  should  anywhere  exist  The 
Author  oi  nature  has  not  given  laws  to  the  universe,  which, 
like  the  institutions  of  men,  canr  in  themselves  the  ele- 
ments of  their  own  destruction.  He  has  not  permitted,  in 
his  works,  any  symptom  criT  inftuiOT  or  of  old  age.  or  an^ 
sign  by  which  we  may  estimate  either  tiieir  futme  or  their 
past  duratiou.  He  may  put  an  end,  as  he  no  doubt  gave  a 
beginning,  to  the  present  system,  at  some  determinate 
period ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  great  catat- 
trxiphe  will  not  be  brought  about  by  any  of  the  laws  now 
existing,  and  that  it  is  not  indicated  by  any  thing  which  we 
perceive.' 

ALHACANTER,  an  AiaUe  term,  now  disused,  but 
which,  with  many  others,  waa  fonneriy  employed  in  astro- 
nomy. The  name  is  given  to  all  the  small  circles  parallel  to 
tiw  hortKn ;  so  that  two  stars  which  have  the  same  alms- 
canter  have  the  same  altitude.  Almaconter  would  now  be 
called  a  <nrcle  of  altitude,  in  the  same  way  as  a  small  cirele 
parallel  to  the  equator,  all  whose  points  have  therefiwe  the 
same  declination,  is  called  a  circle  of  declination. 

ALMADBN,  Cisapona  Cetobrix  of  the  Romans,  a  town 
of  Spain  in  the  province  of  La  Manoha,  is  situated  upon  a 
hill  of  cinnabar,  between  two  mountains  which  form  a  part 
of  tiie  chain  of  Sierra  Monna.  It  belongs  to  the  Archbi- 
shopric »f  Toledo,  IS  fifteen  leagues  ^sUnt  from  Ciudad- 
Real,  eigoteen  from  Coidova,  and  forty4bar  ft^. Madrid. 


[IHB  FENNY  CtCLOPiBDIA.] 
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It  MU^handt  in  Hm  dlstriot  mm.  vOlfl^M.  and  has  a  pariah 
cfaumh,  an  hospital,  and  bairaeka  for  the  gsUey  slaves. 

Almaden  is  &med  for  its  mines  of  quicknlver,  which, 
according  to  Bowles,  are  the  richest  in  thedr  produce,  the 
most  instructiTe  as  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  the  most 
euriouH  for  their  natural  history,  and  the  most  ancient  in  the 
world.  We  find  them  mentioDed  hy  TheophrasCus,  wbo 
lived  more  than  300  years  before  Gfarut,  and  Vitruvins  also 
speaks  of  them.  Pliny  places  Cis^wna,  or  as  it  ti  some- 
times written  Sisapona,  m  B«tie«,  and  says  that  this  mine 
was  kept'sealed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was  only  opened 
to  take  the  quantity  of  einoabar  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Rome.  {Plin.  xxxiii.  7.)  The  Romans  oon- 
sidraed  this  mineral  pouonous*  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
tbeir  matnms  painted  their  &ees  wth  it,  and  tbor  painters 
employed  it  as  a  {Hgrnent.  The  Romans  eerta^^  wo^ed 
this  mine,  but  no  traeea  remain  of  their  labours.  TheMoors, 
owing  perhaps  to  smne  poqudioet  did  not  work  them. 

The  direction  of  the  hiU  is  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
Bmtles  says,  that  he  oompassed  flie  mine  with  the  w^h  in 
his  band,  and  omnted  twenty-four  minutes  in  length  and 
fourteen  in  breadth.  The  elevation  of  the  hill  is  120  feet 
It  is  formed  by  two  inclined  planes  resembling  the  back  of 
an  aas,  and  though  the  elevation  appears  to  be  perpendioulaT, 
the  hill  has  an  inclination  c£  14'',  like  all  the  roeks  entering 
into  its  formation.  Upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  some 
naked  rocks,  on  which  spots  of  einnaber  aie  seen,  whi^, 
probably,  led  to  the  disoovery  of  the  mine.  Over  the  nest 
of  the  uU  some  strata  of  slate  with  vcrins  of  inn  are  disco- 
vered. All  this  oonntnr  abounds  in  iron  mines*  and  what  is 
more  surprising,  in  the  same  mine  ot  Almaden  we  find 
iron,  mercury,  and  sulphttr  mixed  so  as  to  fiam  one  mass. 
The  neighbouring  hills  are  fwmed  of  the  same  stone,  and 
<m  all  of  them  the  same  species  of  planta  grow,  ftora  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  mercury  does  not  possess  any  pm- 
sonous  qualities,  as  is  generally  supposed,  inDnrious  to  v^e- 
tation.  Neitherdo  the  animidssuff^  in  the  least,  flnr  a  miner 
sleeps  with  safety  upon  a  vein  of  cinnabar.  The  galley- 
slaves,  who  work  in  these  mines,  are  not  exposed  to  any 
hardships,  as  is  commonly  believed.  They  only  work  three 
hours  a  day,  and  do  nothing  but  take  out  the  euth  in  wheel- 
barrows. Some  feign  oonvuIsioDS  and  others  fits,  to  excite 
the  eompaauon  of  those  who  visit  the  mines.  The  inlubi- 
tants  of  Almaden  work  willingly  doable  the  time,  and  re- 
ceive only  half  of  what  every  nam  easts  Hie  goramment 

The  ibme  of  these  vdna  ia  sinilar  to  that  of  tiw  xast  of 
the  moontain,  and  the  minenl  wUeh  it  eootains  is  mora  or 
leas  abundant  as  the  grain  of  tiie  stone  is  finer  or  eoancv. 
Swty  pound  of  stcme  gives  from  three  to  tan  ounces  of 
mercury.  Pyrites  and  c^vti,  heantiftiUy  cvnstsd  with 
einnaber,  are  also  found.  The  hernalsin  is  pierced  with  mi- 
neral-like points :  finally  the  pure  mercury  appeaia  in  the 
erevices  of  the  sandstone  and  uate. 

Two  veins,  from  two  to  fourlsen  foet  in  breadth,  tooes  the 
lull  vertically  and  meet,  or,  as  the  miners  ezprem  it.  kiss 
each  other  on  the  moot  convex  part  of  it,  extniding  to  the 
breadth  of  100  feet,  and  forming  the  very  rich  mine  called 
Doi  Romrio,  whieh  givca  every  year  soany  hundred  tons 
(rfmarcury. 

A  stntum  itf  limestmn,  firom  two  to  three  iMlin  bieadlh, 
travenes  ttie  mountain,  and  sonaa  aa  a  hoDndaiy  to  the  mi- 
neral. This  mine  snmilied  the  silvtv  nunes  oi  Mexico  with 
mercury,  and  thnae  of  Ouanoaveliea  the  mines  ol  Peru,  but 
tiu  latter  ceased  about  1776. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Spaniards  for  the  mode  of  sepa- 
rating Uie  silver  fhnn  the  earthy  particles  Iqr  means  of' 
mercury,  which  they  have  aiqiUed  to  practice  snee  15t<. 
[See  Amalgam.] 

The  brothers  Mark  and  Christopher  Fuggar,  of  Gennany, 
undertook  to  work  this  mine,  and  contracted  to  give  the 
government  4500  quintab  (of  lOOlbs.  each)  of  mercury 
annually ;  but  not  being  al^  to  flilfil  their  promise,  they 
abasdoaed  it  in  1635.  together  with  the  silver  mine  of 
Gualeanal.  iriiieh  they  also  had.  While  eoaineetsd  witii 
thaae  minee,  however,  their  riches  became  pve>vetbial  in 
Spain,  and  thai»  desaendHsta  five  at  pmaeui  in  Germany 
with  the  nmk  (tf  )^nces.  A  hraneh  of  this  fionly  aftei^ 
wards  took  the  mine,  and  wmrked  it  tatil  1 645.  In  the 
following  year  the  govamment  undertook  the  managuaent 
of  it  £ktn  Juan  Buataniante  estabhshed  the  oesDs  and  also 
troughs  ix  cooling  the  mineiaL  These  ovmis  aie  twelve, 
and  aie  named  bjr  the  namea  of  tlM  twelve  i^esUce.  Saeh 
ia  capable  cfoontaining  1»  tons  weight  of  it«w.  The  ovsa 


is  kept  burning  fbr  ttree  days,  and  the  same  time  .s  required 

to  cool. 

There  m  anoUwr  mine  of  mnnabar  near  Afieante,  and 
another  of  nwrcurid  virgtH,  (pure  mereuryO  not  from 
St.  Felipe. 

See  Bowles's  ItOrwbuxioM  d  la  Qet^rt^  Fuim  fdia 
Hittoria  Natural  de.  Bspe^a.  Mifiano. 

ALMAGEST,  a  name  given  by  the  Araba  to  the  fietfdky 
trAtnalf^,  or  grtmt  collection,  the  celebrated  work  of  Ptolemy, 
tile  astrononksr  of  Alexandria.  For  a  particular  description 
of  the  contents  of  this  work  see  the  article  ArnrAXis.  It 
was  translated  into  Arable  about  the  yeer  a.d.  827.  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Caltph  Al  Mamun,  by  the  Jew  Alhaten 
hen  Joasph,  and  Uie  Christian  Sergina.  The  wwd  is  the 
Arable  uticle  al  prefixed  to  the  Greek  word  m^iattu, 
'  gcestest,'  a  nsme  probably  derived  from  tbe  tttie'  of 
the  work  itself  or.  as  we  may  judge  from  the  superia- 
tive  adjective,  partly  from  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held. 

ALMAGRO  (ORBTO),  atown  of  Spain  in  La  Mancha, 
twelve  miles  from  Ciudad-Real,  and  thirty  from  Madrid.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  produces  com,  oil,  wine, 
potatoes,  and  grass.  It  is  oelebrated  for  its  mules,  which 
are  considered  among  the  best  in  Spain,  for  the  sale  of  which 
an  annual  foir  is  held  on  the  day  of  St.  Barthdomew. 
About  six  miles  from  it  springs  a  fountain  of  mineral 
water,  of  a  bitter  taste,  which  it  loees  if  not  kept  in  a  glass' 
vessel. 

ALMAORO  (DIB60  DBVoneoftheadrentuKm  who 
went  fh>m  Spain  to  the  cmquest  of  Ameriea.  He  was  a 
foundling  and  brought  up  a  (dergymnn  of  Almagro. 
aoeofding  to  Gomara ;  but  aoenrding  to  Zarate,  of  Mahgon. 
When  the  success  of  Columbus's  voyage  became  known  in 
Spain,  numbers  of  adventurers, prompted  either  b^  religions 
zeal,  or  by  ambition  for  military  glory,  or  the  desire  of  gain, 
flocked  to  the  new  worid ;  itnd  many  remained  in  obscurity 
until  an  opportunity  was  offered  to  them  to  become  known. 
Of  Almagro,  nothing  is  said  bv  the  historians  previous  to 
the  year  1523,  when  he  entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership 
with  Pixarro  and  a  wealthy  clergyman,  named  Hernando 
de  Luque,  at  Penam&,  to  undertake  jointly  the  conquest 
of  Peru.  Pixarro  took  the  command  of  the  troops ;  AJma- 
gro  engaged  to  procure  the  supplies  of  men,  arms,  pro- 
visions, sc.;  and  Lnqne  was  to  remain  at  Ftaami,  to 
forward  with  the  governor  of  &at  place,  the  interests  of  the 
company.  Pinno  set  est  flrrt,  and  Almagro  afterwards 
jmned  nim.  Some  time  after,  tin  exeoutiDn  or  murder  of 
the  Peruvian  Atabualpa.  Francisco  PInrro  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado  vrlth  some  trot^  to  un- 
dertake the  eominest  Pwu,  and  sent  Almagro  totbosi 
to  ascertain  their  IntMrtions.  Almagro  met  them  on  the 
coast,  near  the  present  port  of  Callao.  After  some  nego- 
tiation, the  greater  part  of  the  troops  of  Alvarado  being  from 
Estremadura,  and  tempted  with  the  o^r  of  100,009  gold 
crowns  to  be  divided  among  them,  joined  th^  feltov- 
countrymen,  and  marched  together  to  Cuzco. 

Almagro  was  informed  by  one  of  this  party  that  he 
had  beok  appointed  govntior  of  Nueva  Toledo.  He 
intMpreted  tnn  to  mean  that  Cuieo  also  was  part  his 
Bovemorship,  and  assembling'  ^  ayantamkmto,  openly 
deelared  to  then  his  vierws.  The  two  brothers  of  Pixarro, 
Juan  and  Gonealo,  rafhsed  to  obey  the  setf-made  governor, 
and  were  put  under  arrest.  Francisco  Pisarro,  upon  bearing 
this  news,  l«ft  Tmxillo,  where  he  then  was,  and  proceeded 
to  Cusoo  in  great  haste ;  when  Almagro  acknowledged  his 
Ikult,  and  Pixarro  not  only  pardoned  htm.  but  even  lent  him 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Pizarro  and  Almagro  enttned 
now  into  an  agieement>by  which  the  latter  promised  upon 
his  solemn  oath  to  teave  Cuzco,  and  never  to  return  within 
thirty  leagues  of  it,  even  though  the  emperor  Ch>>Hes 
should  order  him  to  do  so.  Upon  this*  he  was  sent  to  the 
conquest  of  Chili. 

In  1535  he  set  out  on  his  march,  in  which  he  crossed  the 
Andes  from  Ctixeo,  and  travaiaed  the  desetta  of  Atacama 
to  the  plains  of  Chili,  s  march  of  350  leagues.  After  havioe 
mffmd  mnch  fotigue  and  privation,  be  subdued  s«mu 
tribes  Indians ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  presented  hy 
several  cadques  with  090,000  ducats  in  pieces  of  gold. 

Five  months  after,  Juan  de  Rada  and  I  vi  ^imz,  whom. 
he  had  left  at  Cusco  to  reeruit  men  for  his  army,  brought 
him  the  intelligenee  that  Fernando  Pixarro,  when  his 
iNmOier  Fmneiioo  had  vaeA  to  Spain  to  s<dieit  honow*  usd 
tiflM  ftw  tiw  diaetmran,  hid  rstur^ 
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ing  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Peru  &r  Puarro,  Governor  of 
Nuevs  Toleda  for  Alraagro,  and  Bishop  of  Peru  for  Luque. 
Some  of  Almagro's  fi-ieada  adtised  him  to  return  to  Cuico. 
On  hift  way  tUither  he  met  No^era,  an  officer  who  had 
been  sent-by  Pizarro  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  in  want 
of  any  assistance  to  pursue  his  conquests,  Pizarro  lumself 
being  then  employed  in  building  Lima.  Almagro  availed 
faimielf  of  this  opportunity  to  get  Aill  infimnation  of  the 
state  of  a&irs  at  Cusco,  the  stubtv  of  whicAi,  at  that  time, 
was  mofh  endangered  by  a  revolt  of  the  Indiana;  and 
having  ascertains  that  hejnight  easily  obtain  possession 
of  that  ci^,  he  immediately  proceeded  thither.  Having 
subdued  the  Indians,  he  enteied  Cuzco  without  opposition, 
imprisoned  Gonzalo  and  Fernando  Pizano,  and  ;^aged  thnr 
house.  Francisco  Pizarro,  upon  hearing  of  these  events, 
sent  from  lima  two  suooessive  detachments  against  Al- 
magro,  and  after  having  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  two 
brothers,  joined  the  snny  with  the  rest  oi  Us  forces,  sue- 
cessftUly  attacked  Cuzco,  and,  having  taken  Alma^ 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  which 
condemned  him  to  death  for  having  rebelled  against  his 
general,  and  abandoned  his  post.  "lots  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  Can»  on  the  Sith  April,  1336,  Almagro  being 
fben  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Almagro  is  desraibed  both  by  Gtnnara  and  Mutate  as  a 
brave,  liberal,  and  open  (dunctor.  He  never  married,  but 
left  a  &Dni)y  an  Indian  woman,  who  was  also  called  Diego 
de  Almagro,  and  had  as  eventful  a  life  and  as  tragical  an 
end  as  his  father.  (See  Gomara,  Hutoria  General,  &c, 
ch.  135 — 128.  Zarate,  Hiitoria  de  la  Conquiata  del  Peru, 
book  iiL   Pizarro.  Varwtei  Jluitree  del  Nuevo  Muado.) 

AL-MAMUN.   [See  Abbasidbs.] 

ALMANAC.  The  derivation  of  this  word  has  given 
some  trouble  to  grammarians.  The  most  rational  derivation 
appears  to  us  to  be  irom  the  two  Arabic  words  the  article, 
and  mana  or  numahy  to  courtt. 

An  almanac,  in  ibo  modem  sense  of  the  word,  is  an  an- 
nual publication,  giving  the  oivil  divisiont  of  the  year,  the 
moveable  and  other  feasts,  nnd  the  times  <tf  llie  Tarioua  as- 
tamomical  vbanomena,  including  in  1h«  latter  term  not  only 
tboM  widen  are  remarkaUe,  suoh  as  tiie  eclipses  of  the 
moon  or  sun,  but  also  those  of  a  more  ordinary  and  useful 
charaeter,  such  as  the  jilaoes  of  the  sun.  moon  and  planets, 
the  position  of  the  principal  fixed  sUurs,  the  times  of  high 
•ud  unr  water,  and  such  mfonuatioa  relative  to  the  weather 
as  observation  has  hitherto  furnished.  The  agricultural, 
pditical.  and  statistical  inibrmation  which  is  usually  eon* 
tained  in  popular  almanacs,  though  as  valuable  a  part  of 
the  work  as  any,  is  oomparatively  m  modem  date. 

It  is  impossili^  that  any  oountiry  in  whioh  astronomy  was 
at  bU  cultivated  could  be  long  without  an  almanac  of  some 
speoiee.  Accordingly  we  find  the  first  astronomers  of  every 
age  and  counbry  employed,  eitlier  in  their  eonatrnetion  or 
improvement  The  belief  in  aotn^ki^,  which  bos  prevailed 
tiiroaghout  the  East  from  tinw  muaemoial,  rendned 
•Imanoea  absolutely  neoassary,  as  the  very  finindaticMi  of 
Ae  pretended  idenoe  consisted  in  an  aoourate  knowledge 
ct  the  state  of  the  heavens.  With  the  almanacs,  if  indeed 
tiiey  had  thnn  not  before,  the  above-menti(Hied  absurdities 
WM«  introduced  into  the  West,  and  strange  to  say,  it  is  only 
within  these  few  years  that  astrological  predictions  have  not 
been  contained  in  nine  almanacs  out  of  ten.  It  is  not  known 
what  were  tile  first  almanacs  published  in  Europe.  That 
^te  Alexandrian  Greeks  constructed  them  in  or  after  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  appears  from  an  account  of  Theon,  the 
celebrated  commentator  upon  the  Almagest,  in  a  manu- 
ocript  found  by  M.  Delambre  at  Paris,  in  which  the  method 
of  arranging  them  is  explained,  and  the  proper  materiaU 
pointed  out.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  period 
almVii*'^  were  unoommon :  but  in  the  dearth,  w  Dooks 
vboaa  names  have  ooma  down  to  us,  the  earUest  <tf  which 
Laland^  an  inde&tigable  bibliographer,  oould  obtain 
any  notiee.  ore  those  of  Solomon  Jarcbus,  pubUshed  in  and 
about  1150,  and  of  the  celebrated  Purbach,  published 
1450 — 1461.  The  almanacs  of  Regiomontanus,  said  by 
Bttilly,  in  his  Hietory  qf  Astronomy,  to  have  been  the  first 
ever  publuhed,  but  which  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
av«Tprh%ted,  appeared  between  1475  and  1506,  sinoe  which 
time  we  can  trace  a  continued  chain  of  such  pM)ductions,  of 
which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  give  even  the  names  of 
the  autinrs.  They  may  be  found  in  the  BibUonrofJiie 
jUti  i.tiomique  of  Lahuide,  and  in  Hutton's  MathanaHcai 
XHetimarjf,  nliele  EpHiimis.  The  almanacs  of  Ragio- 


montaniis,  whi<di  simply  contained  the  eclipses  and  the 
places  of  tiie  planets,  were  sold,  it  is  said,  for  ten  crowns  of 
gold.  An  almanac  for  1442,  in  manuscript  we  resume,  ui 
preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Ihi  at  Paris.  alma- 
nacs of  Engel  of  Vienna  were  published  ftom  1494  tol50C: 
and  those  of  Bernard  da  Granolachs  of  Barcelona,  from  about 
1487.  There  are  various  manuscript  almanacs  of  the  four- 
teenth centunup  the  libraries  of  the  BritiBh  Uuseum,  and 
of  Corpus  Chnm  College,  Cambridge. 

The  first  ostmunnioj  almanacs  published  in  Fnwcewere 
those  of  Duret  de  Hontbtison,  in  1637,  which  series  con- 
tinued till  1700.  But  there  must  have  been  previous  publi- 
cations of  some  similar  description ;  for.  in  1579,  anordon- 
nance  of  Henrv  III.  forbade  all  makers  of  almanacs  to 
prophM^,  dii«euy  or  indireotly,  concerning  the  afi'urs  eithei 
of  the  state  or  of  individuals.  In  England,  the  royal  au- 
thority was  less  rationally  employed.  James  1.  granted  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  almanacs  to  the  Universities  and 
tiie  Stationets'  Company,  and  under  their  patronage  astrology 
flourished  titt  beyoiul  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  but  not 
altogether  unopposed ;  the  humorous  attack  of  Swift,  under 
the  name  of  Biokerstalf,  upon  Partridge's  almanac,  is  well 
known,  t»th  finm  the  amusement  which  the  public  derived 
from  the  eontroversy,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  assumed 
aomome  in  the  Tatlir.  But  though  Swift  stopped  the  mouth 
of  Partridge,  he  could  not  destroy  the  coimration  under 
whose  direction  the  almanac  was  published.  The  Stationers' 
Company  (for  it  is  but  fbir  to  state  that  the  UniversitieB  were 
only  passive,  having  accepted  an  annuity  from  their  col- 
leagues, and  resigned  any  active  exercise  of  their  privilege) 
found  another  Partridge,  as  good  a  prophet  as  his  prede- 
cessor :  Tua  have  we  been  witlwut  one  to  this  day. 

The  Stationers'  Company  appears  to  have  acted  from  a 
simple  desire  to  give  people  that  which  would  sell,  whether 
astrolofpcal  or  not ;  and  not  from  anypeculiar  turn  for  pro- 
phecy, mherent  in  the  corporation.  Thus  even  in  1624  they 
issued  at  the  some  time  die  usual  predictions  in  one  almanao, 
and  undisguised  contempt  them  in  another :  upaiently 
to  suit  all  tastes.  The  aunaoao  of  AUslxee,  published  in  the 
abon-mentkmed  yeoTi  calls  the  sopposed  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  diftrent  memben  <tf  ne  l>ody.  *  heathenish' : 
•nd  diaitindin  ftom  astrology  in  the  ibllowing  lines,  whioh 
make  up  in  sense  for  their  want  of  elegance  and  rhythm : 


'  Lat  avatr  ptatkntalhr  (l.t< 
liMV*  VOff  Ailralofy, 
And  wnts  mie  Aitronom;, 
And  lie  bean  7011  eompuiy.' 


In  1775,  a  blow  was  struck  which  d^nolished  the  It^al 
monopoly.  One  Thomas  Caman,  a  bookseller,  whose  name 
deserves  honourable  remembrance,  had  some  years  before 
detected  or  presumed  the  ille^^  of  the  exclusive  righ^ 
and  invaded  it  acoordingly.  The  cause  came  before  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  and 
was  Uiere  decided  against  the  Compaiw.  Lord  North,  in 
1779,  brought  a  bill  mto  the  House  of  Commons  to  renew 
and  legalise  the  privilege,  but,  after  an  able  argument  by 
Erskhie  in  &vour  of  the  public,  the  House  rcdecteu  the  minis- 
terial prqjeot  by  amt^ority  of  45.  The  absurdity  and  even  in- 
decency of  some  of  these  producticuis  was  fully  exposed  by 
Erskine ;  but  the  defeated  monopolists  managed  to  regain  the 
exclusive  market,  by  purchasing  the  works  of  their  compe- 
titors. The  astrological  and  other  predictions  still  continued ; 
hut  it  is  some  extenuation  that  the  public,  long  used  to  pre- 
dictions of  the  deaths  of  princes  and  falls  of  ram,  refused  to 
receive  any  almanacs  which  did  not  contain  their  fovourite 
absurdities.  It  is  said  (BaUv,  l<itrther  remarks  on  the  de- 
fective state  ^  the  Nautical  Almanac,  &c.,  p.  9)  diet  the 
Stationers*  Company  once  tried  the  experiment  of  partially 
reconciling  Fnowis  Moore  and  common-sense,  by  no  greater 
step  than  omitting  the  column  of  the  moon's  infiuence  on 
the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  that  most  of  the  coines 
were  returned  upon  their  hands.  For  more  detail  upon  the 
contents  of  former  almanacs,  see  the  Companion  to  the 
Almanac  for  1829,  and  also  the  London  Magaxine  of  De- 
cember, 1828,  and  Journal  of  Education,  No.  V. 

The  Sritith  Almanac  was  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useftil  Knowledge  in  1828.  Its  suocesf. 
induced  the  Stationers'  Company  to  believe  that  the  public 
would  no  longer  refuse  a  good  almanac  because  it  only  pre- 
chcted  purely  astronomical  phenomena,  and  they  accordingly 
published  the  EngU^aumt  Ahmnao,  which  is  unexcep- 
tumable.  We  may  also  add  Aat  the  other  almanacs  are 
diminiishing  the  quantity  and  tone  (^4}ieir  objeotionable 
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parts,  Ro  that  before  long  it  may  be  hoped  t)iat  the  Utter 
mil  disappear  entirely. 

Of  the  professedly  astrononiical  almanacs  the  most  impor- 
tant in  Englimd  is  the  NautiaU  Almanac,  pablisfaed  by  the 
Admiralty  for  the  use  both  of  astronomers  and  seamen. 
This  work  was  projected  by  Dr.  Maakelyne,  then  Astro- 
nomer Royal,  and  first  appeared  in  1767.  The  employ- 
ment of  lunar  distances  in  finding  the  lo^tude,  of  the 
efficacy  of  which  method  Maakelyne  had  satisfied  him- 
self in  a  Toy^  to  St.  Helena,  requited  new  tables,  which 
shonld  give  the  distanoBs  of  themoonfhnnthesnn  and  prin- 
cipal fixed  stars,  for  interval*  of  a  few  hours  at  most  By  the 
cmI  of  Dr.  Maakelyne,  aided  by  the  government,  the  project 
was  carried  into  efreot,  and  it  continued  under  his  superin- 
tendence for  forty-eight  years.  During  this  timo  it  received 
the  highest  encomiums  fiom  all  foreign  authorities,  for  which 
see  the  French  Encydopcedia^  art  Alhanach,  and  the 
Histories  of  Montucla  and  Delambre.  From  1774  to  17S9 
the  French  Connoitsance  des  Tem>  borrowed  its  lunar  dis- 
tances ftom  the  English  almanac.  On  the  deatii  of  Maske- 
lyne  it  did  not  oontmue  to  improve,  and,  without  absolutely 
falling  ofi^  was  inadequate  to  the  wants  either  of  seamen  or 
astronomers.  From  tne  year  1820,  various  complaints  were 
made  of  it  in  print.  It  was  latterly  stated  that  officers  em- 
ployed in  surveys  were  obliged  to  have  racouise  to  foreign 
almanacs  for  what  could  not  be  obtained  in  their  own ;  that 
Beriin,  Cotmbra  and  even  Milan  were  better  ^wided  with 
the  helps  of  navigation;  and  flnidlytnat  the  calculationa  were 
not  made  from  uie  best  and  most,  improved  tables.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  complaints,  which  were  almost  universally 
allowed  \es  astronomers  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  truth,  the 
government,  in  1830,  requested  the  opinion  of  the  Astrono- 
mical Society  upon  the  subject,  and  toe  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  that  body,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  their  Tyanaaction*,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
the  opinion  of  practical  astronomers  on  the  previous  state 
of  the  work.  The  alterations  proposed  by  the  society  were 
entirely  adopted  by  the  government,  and  the  first  almanac 
containing  theiq,  viz.,  uiat  for  1834,  has  just  appeared. 
The  contents  of  the  old  Nutieal  Almanao  may  be  found  in 
tlw  Comjpanion  to  the  AJmanae  for  1889.  Ve  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  piininpal  alterations  and  addituns  which  appear  in 
the  new  work : — 

I .  The  substitution  of  ntMn  for  afgarmU  tune  dmoghout, 
the  sun*s  right  ascension  and  decuaatiMi  being  given  for 
both  mean  and  apparent  noon. 

3.  The  addition  of  the  mean  time  of  tnnsit  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sidereal  day. 

3.  The  moon's  right  ascension  and  declination  given  for 
every  hour,  instead  of  every  twelve  hours.  We  must  men- 
tion, however,  that  the  intervals  of  twehre  hours  were  dimi- 
nished to  three  hours  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  fcx  1 833, 
bjr  Mr.  Pond  the  Astronomer  RoyaL 

4.  The  distances  <ii  the  moon  rrom  the  planeta  for  every 
three  hottts. 

3.  The  time  of  contaet  ot  Jn^ter's  satellites  and  their 
Shqdows  with  the  planet. 

6.  Lonridmis  of  the  quantities  which  vary  from  day  to 

day,  usM  in  the  reduction  of  the  fixed  stars. 

7.  Lists  of  stars  which  come  on  the  meridian  nearly 
with  the  moon ;  of  occultations  of  the  planets  and  stars  by 
the  moon,  visible  at  Greenwich. 

6.  The  places  of  the  old  planets  fc»r  every  day  at  noon 
instead  of  every  tenth  dav ;  and  those  of  the  four  small 
planets  for  every  fourth  day,  which  were  previously  not 
mentioned  at  all. 

9.  The  60  stars,  whose  places  were  given  for  every  ten 
days,  are  increased  to  100. 

10.  The  number  of  lunar  distances  given  is  very  much 
incraued. 

Bendes  tiiese  principal  alterations,  tibere  is  a  la^  number 
of  minor  additions,  tending  for  the  most  part  to  save  labour 
in  ovulation ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  results  have  been 
canied  is  materially  enlarged.  We  mention,  in  order  to 
diffiue  a  knowledge  of  the  met,  that  any  arata  discovered 
in  any  mathematical  tables  which  are  generally  or  even 
occasionally  of  use,  vrill  be  published  in  the  Netutiajl 
Almanac,  if  communicated  by  the  finder. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Supplements  which  it 
has  been  customary  to  pubUsh  during  the  last  few  years  are 
now  scontinued.  It  is  intended  to  bring  out  the  Nautical 
Almanac  four  years  in  advance,  but,  at  present,  (July,  1 833,) 
owing  to  the  time  which  it  has  talun  to  oonsider  and 


arrange  the  alterations,  the  Almanac  fix  1834  has  onlyjuit 
appeared. 

This  country  has  been  forestalled  in  most  of  the  impmtant 
changes  just  mentioned,  by  the  Berlin  £^A0mmf,pubIiBbed 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Eocke.  Its  prede- 
cessor, the  Attronomischet  Jahrbueh,  was  conducted  for  fifty 
years  by  the  celebrated  Bode  ;  and  was  entirely  remodelled  ' 
by  Encke  in  1830.  Of  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
published  on  the  continent,  those  of  Coimbra  and  Milan 
are  among  the  most  valuable ;  the  latter  was  commenced  in 
1755,  by  M.  de  Gnsaris ;  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
the  date  of  the  first  establishment    the  fimner. 

Tlie  oldest  national  astronomical  almanao  is  the  Frmch 
Connoi$tanee  det  Temt,  published  at  present  nndor  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  Bureau  <je#Xo^/u(jw  at  Paris.  It  was 
commenced  in  1679  by  Picard,and  continued  by  him  till  1684. 
It  then  passed  through  the  hands  of  various  astronomers, 
till  1 760,  when  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  Lalande,  who, 
besides  other  alterations,  first  introduced  the  lunar  distances, 
which  have  been  already  alluded  to.  At  present  the  plan  is 
vQry  similar  to  that  of  the  new  Nautical  Almanac,  with  the 
addition  of  very  valuable  original  memoirs  which  appear 
yearly.  In  fact  we  may  say  generally,  that  the  original 
contributions  to  the  various  contmental  almanacs  are  among 
their  most  valuable  parts ;  and  as  Professor  Airy  remarks. 
Reports  <^  the  Brituh  Atsodation,  &c.,  p.  128,  '  In  foot 
nearly  aU  the  astronomy  of  the  present  century  is  to  be 
found  in  tfiese  woib,'  that  is,  in  certain  periodicals  which 
are  mentioned,  *  or  in  the  ^^emeridet  of  Berlin,  Paris,  or 
Milan.* 

Next  to  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  private  publication 
which  is  most  entitled  to  notice  as  an  astronomical  almanac 
is  White's  Bphemeris,  a  work  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
monopoly  previously  described.  For  many  years  past,  this 
pubhcation  has  given  astronomical  data  sufficient  to  enable 
ih9  seaman  to  find  his  latitude  and  time.  The  Gentleman' s 
Diary,  commenced  in  1741,  and  the  Laities'  Diary,  in  1705, 
have  powerfully  aided  in  keeping  up  a  mathematical  taste, 
to  a  certain  extent,  throughout  the  country,  by  annually 
proposing  problems  for  oom^tion :  seraral,  who  have  after- 
wards become  celebrated  in  mathematics,  have  commenced 
their  career  by  the  solution  of  tiiese  problems. 

At  imsen^  all  almanacs  published  in  this  country  are 
subjected  to  a  heavy  stamp  duty  of  flfleen-pence  per  wpj. 
The  average  number  of  stamps  issued  for  this  purpose 
between  the  years  1 821  and  1830  inclusive, was  about499,00O» 
producing  an  average  revenue  of  about  31 ,000/.  When  alma- 
nacs were  almost  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of  imposture, 
the  heavy  duty  might  be  defended  upon  the  ground  that  it 
obstructed  the  diffusion  of  a  pernicious  commodity,  and  was, 
in  truth,  only  a  lawAil  spoiling  of  the  monopoliste.  At  tiie 
present  time  the  tax  prevents  Uie  free  competition  of  respect- 
able publishers  in  almanacs ;  and  further,  is  so  enormous, 
that  many  individuals  are  tempted  to  evade  the  law,  and 
niutamped  almanacs  art  circulated  in  as  large  nnmbera 
as  those  which  pajr  the  tax.  We  an  enabled  to  atato 
this,  without  hesitation,  upon  the  authori^  of  Infivmatioa 
which  we  have  collected  ftom  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  may  well  smile  at  a  tax  which  promolw 
fhiud  both  amoi^  those  who  obey  and  disobey  the  law ; 
that  is,  astrology  among  the  honest,  and  smuggling  among 
the  unprinciplM. 

ALMANSOR,  properly  Ai.-Ma.msur;  or,  with  his  com- 
plete name,  Abu  Jatar  AsnALLAH  al-Mansur,  the  se- 
cond caliph  of  the  Abbaside  dynasty,  [see  Abbasidbs,]  was 
bom  at  Homaima  in  Syria,  a  jd.  7 13.  During  the  short  reign 
of  his  brother  and  predecessor  Al-Saffah,  he  had  been  go- 
vernor of  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Aterbqan.  When 
Al-8afiah  died,  a.d.  753,  Al-Mansur,  who  was  then  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  was  called  to  the  throne.  At  Ibe 
very  beginning  of  his  reign,  Al-Mansur  had  to  encounter 
an  opponent  in  the  person  of  his  cousin  Abdallah,  who 
claimed  the  caliphat  After  a  hard  stru^Ie,  the  forces  col- 
lected by  Abdulah  were  defeated  by  Abu  Moslem,  a  com- 
mander who  had  already  under  Al-Saffkh  given  signal  pnxA 
of  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Abbasides.  At  that  time 
Abu  Moslem  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  where 
he  enjoyed  much  popularity.  Al-Mansur  now  appointed  him 
prefect  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  on  Abu  Moslem  s  refusal  to 
accede  to  this  arrangement,  Al-Mansur  became  so  incensed 
against  him  that  he  summoned  him  to  Madain,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  the  presence  of  the  caHph.  Abdallah,  who  bad 
retired  into  Ink,  was  aftwwards  ta)uRi.uid  killed. 
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In  754  Sinaii.  of  Niflhapur,  revolted  in  Khoruan.  The 
caliph  MHit  an  axmy  under  the  command  of  Jamfaur  against 
bim,  who  soon  sappreMed  the  tumult.  But  when  the  caliph 
iMnewhat  nnceremoniouily  called  on  him  to  send  home  ue 
bootj  that  he  had  made  daring  this  expedition,  Junhur 
himself  revolted,  and  oeonined  Ispahan.  He  was,  however, 
soon  obliged  to  retin  into  Azerby  an,  where  he  was  ultimately 
defeated,  a.d.  755. 

The  year  758  was  marked  by  a  disturbance  of  a  peculiar 
kind  at  Kuia.  The  Ravendites,  a  tribe  of  KluirBsan,  the 
descendants  of  Abdallah  ben  Ravend,  who  believed  in  a  sort 
of  metempsychosiB,  had  from  the  beginning  been  in  &vour 
of  tbe  Abbaside  fomily,  but  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
them  and  Abu  Moslem,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  themselves  concealed  during  bis  life- 
time. Now.  aiter  Abu  Moslem's  death,  they  came  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  the  court,  where  they  mixed  up  ha- 
nngnea  about  their  dogmas  with  absurd  flattery  of  the 
calii^  The  caliph  being  disgusted  by  tiwir  proceedingsi, 
imiurisoned  abont  200  of  these  enthusiasts,  liua  measure 
gave  great  ofibnce  to  the  whole  party :  tbey  liberated  their 
cfunrues  by  fcurce,  and  raised  a  tumult  at  Kufa,  which 
could  only  be  repressed  by  much  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
lahph.  It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  this  disturbance, 
Al-Mansur  took  a  dislike  to  his  residence  at  Kufa,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Bagdad,  which  became  from 
this  time  the  abode  of  tbe  caliphs. 

In  the  year  762,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  dominion  of  the  Abbosides,  was  made  at  Medina  by 
Mohammed,  a  descendant  of  Hossain,  the  son  of  Ali  ben 
Abi  Taleb.  Mohammed  was  soon  vanquished  by  Isa  ben 
MusB,  whom  the  caliph  had  sent  aji^nst  him.  But  Mo- 
hammed's hnther,  Itwahim,  excited  (tisturhances  of  a  more 
serious  nature  at  Basra.  The  govemw  of  that  town  was 
eompdled  to  Bwmndar  the  fori  and  treasury  to  the  insur- 
gento,  who  soon  made  themselves  masters  also  of  tbe  towns 
of  Ahwaz  and  Wasit  Ibrahim  was  actually  marching  against 
Kufo,  when  he  was  met  by  Isa  ben  Musa,  who  defeated 
him  in  a  san^^inat^  hatfle  near  a  place  called  Ahmaza. 
Ibrahim  lost  his  life  m  the  engagement,  I8th  of  February, 
763. 

Al-Mansur  died,  September,  775,  at  Bir  Maimuna,  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca;  his  son  Al-Mahdi  succeeded  him  in 
the  caliphat  Al-Mansur  first  showed  that  predilection  far 
literature,  which  {or  several  centuries  became  a  distinguish* 
ing  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mohammedan  sovereigns. 
During  his  reign  translations  were  ocHumenced  <^  the 
works  of  antient  Greek  writers  on  metaphysios,  mathe- 
maties,  astnmomy,  and  medieine  into  Arabie.  The  Arabs 
were  thus  made  femiliar  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Euclid, 
Ptolemy,  and  Hippocrates,  and  had  the  (^portunity  of 
reading,  in  their  own  language,  several  Greek  authors  of 
which  the  originals  are  now  lost. 

ALME,  or  AL-MAl,  t.  e.  *  the  learned.*  the  name  given 
hj  the  modem  Egyptians  and  Arabs  to  the  dancing  and 
singing  girls  of  Egypt  The  word  ofma  seems  to  be  corrupted 
from  tlie  Arabic  mtmah,  the  feminine  fram  of  the  active  iHUti- 
eiple  SHrn,  tciens,  semens.  They  form  a  particular  class  or 
society,  living  together  in  bands,  who  are  distributed  in  the 
various  towns,  or  travel  about  the  country  in  quest  of  em- 
pkmneot  They  are  present  at  all  festivals  and  marriages, 
and  other  ceremonies.  The  girls  who  are  admitted  mto 
this  society  have  generally  a  fine  voiea ;  Uwy  learn  by  heart 
the  best  songs  on  romuice  and  love ;  ana  some  are  also 
able  to  ung  extempore  verses,  after  the  manner  of  tbe  Ita- 
lian in^trmuatori.  But  they  chiefly  excel  in  pantomimic 
.  dazkces,  which  represent  the  various  incidents  of  life,  and 
above  all,  the  passion  of  love.  Tbe  suppleoess  of  their  bodies 
is  very  great,  as  well  as  the  flexibility  and  expression  of 
their  features ;  but  the  indecency  of  their  attitudes  is  ex- 
cessive. '  When  they  begin  to  dance,  they  wear  a  long  and 
very  li^t  silk  robe  floating  to  the  ground,  negligently 
girdedby  a  sash ;  their  long  black  hair,  perAimed  and  in 
tresses,  descends  over  their  shoulders ;  the  shift,  transpa- 
rent as  gauze,  scarcely  conceals  the  skin :  as  the  action 
proceeds,  the  various  forms  and  contours  the  body  can 
assume  seem  progressive ;  the  sound  of  the  flute,  the  Cas- 
tanet, the  tambour,  and  cymbals,  regulate,  increase,  or 
dneken  their  steps.  Words,  adapted  to  sudi  scenes,  inflame 
them  more,  till  they  appear  as  if  intoxicated,  and  become 
fraittio  bnobhanals.  Forgetting  all  reserve,  they  then  aban- 
doa  themsdves  to  the  fisorder  oi  their  senses,  while  the 
btdatUBMiK  and  Ifsmtbui  v«etatoa»  who  wish  nothing  to 


be  left  to  the  imagination,  redouble  dieir  applause.' 
(Savary's  Lrtten  on  Egypt.)  These  Almei  are  admitted 
into  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  instruct  tbe  women 
in  dancing  and  singing,  or  amuse  them  by  reciting  poems. 
They  excel  in  singing  pathetic  baUads:  dwelling  upon 
plaintive  tones,  they  inspire  a  feeling  of  meUneholy  which, 
insensibly  increasing,  draws  tears  from  the  eyes.  Tbe 
Turks,  enemies  as  they  are  to  the  arts,  pass  whole  nights  in 
listening  to  them.  Two  girls  sometimes  sing  together,  bu^ 
tike  Iheir  mehestoa,  th^  are  always  in  unison:  aecom- 
paniments  in  music  are  only  for  enli^tened  natitms;  on 
the  contrary,  people  whose  feelii^  are  oftener  applied 
to  than  their  understandings,  deught  in  simple  sounds 
which  immediately  affect  the  heart,  without  engrossing 
their  minds  by  the  modulations  of  a  well-supported  bar- 
mo^. 

The  Almai  also  accompany  funerals,  at  which  they  sing 
dines,  and  utter  groans  and  lamentations,  like  the  preefiea 
of  iSardinia,  Corsica,  and  other  Eun^an  countries,  llie 
higher  and  more  accomplished  dass  of  the  Ahnai  attend 
none  but  wetdthy  people,  and  their  pKe  is  hi^  The  com- 
mon people,  however,  have  also  tiidr  Almai,  who  try  to 
imitate  the  superior  class,  but  have  neither  their  elegance, 
grace,  nor  knowledge.  They  are  seen  everywhnre ;  the 
public  squares  and  the  walks  round  Cairo  abound  with  tiiem. 
Their  mor^s  are  as  licentious  as  Uieir  songs;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  common  courtezans  of  the  country.  Although 
there  are  Almai  in  Syria  and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  yet  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  their 
fevourite,  and  as  it  were,  their  native  country.  The  Bayaders 
tX.  India  are  a  sort  of  AknaL 

AJJIEIDA,  a  strongly-fortifled  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  and  comarca  fA  Knhd :  40*^  37'  N.  lat 
6^52'W.long.  P(q>ulation  1150.  It  lies  between  tbe  riven 
Coa  and  Turones,  both  tributaries  of  the  Douro,  and  the  latter 
fbrming  the  hmuidBry  bstween  the  kingdnus  Spain  and 
Fbrtu^aL  Its  nontiim.  theiefen.  on  tbe  frtrntier,  has  alvrays 
made  It  a  post «  great  militaiyimportaiioe,  the  more  so  as  it 
is  in  some  measure  opposed  to  the  Spanish  fertvess  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  from  wbidi  it  is  less  than  thir^  miles  distant  In 
the  peninsular  war.  Almeida  was  more  than  once  an  object 
of  contention.  In  the  month  of  August  IdlO,  it  was  in- 
vested by  Massena,  and  the  English  governor.  Colonel  Cox, 
with  his  Portuguese  garrison  was  prepared  for  a  determined 
resistance,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  only  eight  days 
after  the  trenches  were  opened,  the  magazines,  eiuier  through 
accident  or  treachery,  exploded.  The  whole  town  was  conse- 
qnently  in  ruins,  the  batteries  btsaehed,  and  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  guns  thrown  into  tbe  ditdL  StiU  tin  govemw 
refiised  the  turns  of  Massena,  when  some  of  ^  Portuguese 
officers,  who  were  in  treasonable  omnmnnieation  with  Uw 
French,  headed  a  mutiny  of  the  garrison  and  compelled  h^ 
to  surrender.  In  the  following  spring  Massena  ^ain  re- 
treated within  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  was  onableto  throw 
supplies  into  Almeida  to  prepare  it  for  a  siege.  When  the 
British  commenced  the  blockade,  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  relieve  it  by  the  battie  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  but 
succeeded  in  sending  orders  through  the  British  posts  of 
blockade  for  the  French  governor.  General  Brennier,  to 
abandon  the  fortress.  This  order  was  executed  with  great 
skill  and  sucoess.  After  destroying  the  ramparts  and  grins, 
without  exdting  any  suspicion  on  the  part  the  British, 
Brennier  sprung  his  mines  at  midnight  on  tbe  1 0th  of  May, 
and  made  nis  way  with  1500  men  through  the  BiUuhtroopa 
without  much  loss.  On  the  banks  of  this  Agueda  bejoined 
one  of  the  main  .divisions  <tf  the  French  army,  (lunano. 
Napier's  Penamdar  /Far.) 

ALMEIDA,  FRANCISCO,  seventh  son  of  the  Conde 
de  Abrantes.  was  the  first  Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  In 
bis  youth  he  distinguished  hims^  against  the  Moors  in  the 
Peninsula,  particularly  in  the  conquest  of  Granada.  In 
1505,  while  paying  a  visit  to  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of 
Coimbra,  he  was  sent  for  by  King  Manoel,  or  Emanuel, 
and  intrusted  with  the  important  office  of  viceroy  of  tlw 
recently  acquired  possessions  in  India.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1505,  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon.  His  embarkation, 
says  Barros,  was  the  most  brilliant  that  had  ever  taken 
>lace  in  Portugal.  His  force  consisted  of  1 500  men,  all 
lelonging  to  verv  respectable  families ;  many  of  them  wraq 
noblemen  of  the  king  s  household,  all  anxious  to  serve  under 
so  distinguished  a  leader. 

After  a  pnnwious  voyage  Almnda  wived  at  Quiloa,  on 
thesandofJnfy.  Th» Aoo^^k^o(@|^^^^»^. 
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orlbnhim,  w»  not  friendly  to  the  PortngueM.  Almeida 
oc^plained  to  him  of  hu  not  having  paid  due  respect  to  the 
PortuguiMe  flaff.  when  Uun^im  apdogiied  for  bis  fault,  and 
promued  to  Tuit  tiw  viceroy  on  the  morrow.  But  instead 
of  the  king,  a  mevsenger  fVom  him  came  to  make  a  fresh 
apology  for  not  having  fulfilled  his  promise,  on  account  of  a 
black  cat  having  passed  before  him  as  he  was  coming,  which 
drcumstanoe  ne  considered  as  a  very  bad  omen.  Almeida 
tdd  the  mesMQger  to  inforin  his  master,  that  he  himself 
would  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  own  house.  At  the  approach  of 
the  Portuguese,  Ibrahim  fled,  and  Almeida  gave  the  crown 
of  Quiloa  to  Mohammed  Aneoni,  a  worthy  man,  and  a  great 
friend  of  the  Portugnese.  Almeida  received  the  homage  of 
the  new  king  in  the  name  of  his  muter,  buiU  a  fivtress  to 
keep  Ihe  imiabitants  in  aubjectifm,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  town  of  Mombaia,  which  ho  destroyed.  On  his  arrival 
at  Cananor  on  the  ISalaber  coast  he  received  an  embassy 
flrom  the  King  of  Bisnagar.  who  was  deaitous  to  form  an 
all^ce  with  the  Portuguese.  Almeida  nected  here  ano- 
ther fortress  to  protect  the  factories,  or  commercial  esta- 
blishments of  C^nanoTt  Cochin,  and  Coulan,  and  loaded 
eight  vessels  witti  spieery,  which  he  sent  to  Portugal.  This 
squadron  in  its  way  to  Bnn^  discovered  the  isImkL  of  Ua^ 
dagascar. 

The  governor  or  Coohin.  Trimumpara,  had  resigned  in 
ikvour  of  one  of  his  relations,  and  the  vieeroy  went  to  that 
town  with  the  objwt  of  renewing  the  alliance  with  the  new 
king.  AJmeida  sent  his  son  Lorenzo  against  the  King  of 
Calicut,  who  had  offiared  some  injuries  to  the  Portuguese 
merchants.  Lorenzo,  after  having  taken  ample  satisfaction 
for  the  insult,  went  to  make  an  establi^mmt  at  Ceylon, 
Mid  also  took  the  Haldrre  idands.  At  the  same  time,  four 
vessels,  which  had  oome  from  Portugal,  ftinned  a  ooDMuer- 
eial  alliance  vrith  the  King  of  Malaeea,  and  established  two 
factories  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

The  soldan,  or  cati^  of  Egypt,  with  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  which  always  looked  with  an  envious  eye  on 
tiie  success  of  the  Portuguese,  had  fitted  out  a  naval  expedi- 
tion, and  given  the  command  of  it  to  an  experieneed  Persiaii, 
named  Mir  Hocem.  The  King  of  Calicut,  expecting  this 
assistance,  made  preparations  ror  war,  upon  which  the  vice- 
roy sent  his  son  against  him.  When  Lorenzo  was  in  the 
port  of  Chaul,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which  had  been  reinforoed 
with  tweiitv'^ur  vessels  of  the  govemcv  of  Diu,  appeared. 
Lorenzo  at  first  mistook  them  tnr  the  squadron  of  Albu- 
querque, which  he  was  expectiQg.  The  fire  of  Mir  Hooem, 
however,  soon  made  him  disoover  his  error.  The  two  squa- 
drona  fought  till  night-ftdl  without  ai^  omudentble  advantage 
on  dtfaer  side.  Some  of  his  officers  adiiaed  Lorenzo  to 
avail  himself  of  the  obscurity  of  night  in  oidar  to  croas  the 
bar,  and  get  mt  into  ihe  sea ;  but  the  gallant  young  man, 
though  severely  wounded,  said,  that  to  go  away  at  night 
was  nothing  else  than  to  run  away,  and  that  was  a  tiling 
which  he  never  would  do.  As  the  Portuguese  squadron  was 
sailing  out  in  the  morning,  the  Egyptians  openen  a  brisk  fire 
upon  it.  Lorenzo's  vessei  was  the  last,  and  the  enemy 
durected  their  princi]>al  fire  against  her.  At  lest  she  was  s^ta- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  vessels  in  a  very  sandy  and  rocky 
place.  As  the  tide  was  running  out  with  great  rapidity,  the 
other  vessels  could  not  render  her  any  assistanoe,  and  the 
enemy  showered  their  ftre  upon  her  with  a  sure  aim.  Lo- 
renzo was  requested  by  his  men  to  save  himself  in  the  boat, 
but  he  would  not  consent  to  abandon  flum.  A  shot  carried 
oflT  one  of  his  legs.  He  caused  himself  to  be  tied  to  the 
mast,  where  he  continued  to  animate  his  men  until  another 
shot  carried  off  the  left  side  of  his  chest.  The  galley  was 
by  this  time  upon  a  sandbank ;  it  was  boarded  without  diffi- 
culty, and  twenty-fbur  men,  who  remained  in  it,  were  car- 
ried away  captives.  The  rest  of  the  vessels  prooaeded  to 
Cananor,  ana  informed  Almeida  of  the  disaster.  He  bore 
it  with  fortitude,  and  was  making  preparations  to  revenge 
his  nss,  when  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  was  appointed 
governor  of  India  in  his  place,  arrived.  Almeida  received 
him  very  coolly,  and  a  quarrel  ensuing,  Albuquerque  was 
sent  to  Cochin,  where  he  was  kept  three  months  under  arrest 
[See  Albuqubrque.] 

Almeida,  whose  only  object  now  was  to  gratify  his  ven- 
geance, sailed  to  Onor,  where  he  burnt  some  vessels  of  the 
King  of  Calicut,  entered  the  port  of  Dabal,  or  Dabul,  be- 
longing to  the  King  of  Goa,  on  the  13th  of  December. 
1  £08,  took  the  town,  and  i^r  having  plundnced  it  xedueed 
it  to  oshw.  He  then  went  in  search  of  iht  Egyptian  fleet, 
s-.:i(]  found  it  near  IKu  in  the  kingdom  of  Gambay,  and 


obtained  a  complete  victory  onw  it  Mir  Hoeem,  with  onty 
twenty  fbur  men,  eseaped ;  oigfat     Us  Vessels  were  taken, 

and  the  rest  sunk. 

Almeida,  having  thus  punished  his  enemies,  returned  to 
Cochin,  where  Marshal  Coutinho,  who  hid  arrived  fh>m  Por 
tugal,  urged  him  to  return  home.  The  vioeroy  released 
Alouquerque,  surrendered  his  government,  and  sailed  from 
Cochin  on  the  13th  of  Nov^ber,  1503.  On  his  way  to 
Portugal,  after  having  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he 
stoppM  at  Saldanha  bay  to  procure  a  supply  of  fkwh  water. 
His  soldiers  had  a  dispute  with  the  nabves,  and  an  affiray 
ensued.  One  of  his  ofBoaEs,  Mello,  aednf  the  venerable  old 
man  aiioDe  in  the  midst  of  that  inhtmHtable  country, 
served  to  him  in  a  sarcastic  manner, '  Here  I  should  wish  to 
see  by  your  side  one  of  those  whom  you  favoured  in  India.* 
Almeidia  very  compMedlv  answered,  *  This  fs  not  the  time  to 
think  of  that ;  think  ratner  how  to  save  the  loyal  stan^ud ; 
as  for  me,  I  am  old  enough,  both  in  veani,  and  in  sins,  to 
die  here,  if  that  be  the  will  of  the  Lord.'  From  ^us  moment 
Mello  never  abandoned  either  the  standard  or  fais  general, 
until  Almeida  fell  {nerced  by  a  lance. 

■  That  the  man  who  had  trampled  over  countless  thour 
sands  of  the  Asiatics,'  says  a  contemporary  writer;  '  who  had 
humbled  their  sovereign  princes,  and  annihilated  in  the 
seas  the  powers  of  the  Egyptian  Soldan,  should  perish  on 
an  obscure  strand,  bv  the  hands  of  a  fow  savages,  should  be 
a  salutary  lesson  for  numan  ambition.' 

Almeida  was  a  man  of  noble  appearance,  prudent,  cour- 
teous, and  very  much  esteemed  for  his  ^nerosity.  During 
his  administration  of  India,  he  made  the  Portuguese  name 
respected.  He  is  represented  by  some  writers  as  a  ooneeilBd 
man,  who  thought  nobody  so  well  qualified  to  govetn 
India  as  himaelF;  hut,  perhaps,  we  only  do  him  justice 
in  believing  that  his  nding  motive  was  a  desire  to  elevate 
the  &tDe  and  power  of  his  native  state.  (See  Barros,  /Kr- 
tory  qf  the  Portuguese  Conquestt  in  the  Bast,  decade  L, 
book  8  to  the  end— ii.,  book  1 — 4 :  Damian  &  Goes,  Chro- 
nica do  Senhor  Rey  Dam  Manoel;  Maruna,  book  xxix.  chap. 
Ifi.j  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cychptedia,  History  qf  Spain  and 
Portugal^  vol.  iti.  p.  306.) 

ALMERIA.  a  modem  province  of  Spain  formed  out  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Gkanada. 

ALMERIA,  the  anUent  Murgis,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince ir  Dear  the  outlet  of  the  river  Almeria,  36°  S  I'  N.  tat.. 
2°  33'  W.  long.  It  has  a  convenient  well-sheltered  port, 
and  some  manufkctuzesof  saltpetre,  soda,  and  cordage  made 
of  Spanish  broom  During  ue  time  of  the  Mooriui  kings 
of  Granada,  it  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  commercial  towns 
in  their  d<nninions.  Cotton  is  now  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent along  the  csoast  of  Granada,  about  Motnl,  snd  as  fhr  as 
Almnia.  The  eulture  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Kirkpatri^, 
while  acting  as  consul  for  the  United  States  of  America  at 
Malaga,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

ALMOHADBS,  the  nune  of  a  Mohammedan  dynasty, 
whidi  began  in  Africa  and  Spain  with  Abdelmumen,  in 
the  year  042  of  the  Hegira,  a.  d.  1147.  Mohammed  ben 
Abdallah,  a  native  of  Herpa,  in  Africa,  was  the  son  of  a 
lamplighter  in  a  mosque.  He  received  his  education  al  Cor- 
dova; and  having  finished  his  studies,  he  travelled  to 
the  east  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and  visited  Cairo  and 
Bagdad.  In  Bagdad  he  attended  the  school  of  the  phi- 
losopher Abu  Hamid  Algezali,  who  had  written  a  book 
on  the  revival  of  learning  and  ttf  the  law,  which  was  con- 
demned at  Cordova  as  dangerous  to  the  foith  of  Islam. 
Ali,  the  Almoravidian  king  of  Cordova,  proved  of  this 
decision,  and  the  bo<di,  was  fflven  up  to  ^e  names.  Alge- 
zali  perceiving  a  stranger  in  tiis  school,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  was  from  the  west,  asked  him,  whether  he 
had  ever  been  at  Cordova,  and  heard  of  his  book.  Abdallah 
informed  him  of  ^e  fate  of  his  work.  The  doctor  turned 
pale,  tore  the  book  which  he  had  in  his  hands,  and.  looking 
to  heaven,  exclaimed,  '  May  God  thus  tear  the  kingdom 
from  the  impious  AU!'  Abdallah  joined  him  in  his  Tpnyer, 
and  added,  *  Pray  Qod  to  make  me  an  instrument  oi  thy 
vengeance.' 

After  three  years'  residence  at  Bagdad,  Mohammed  re~ 
turned  to  Mauritania  in  510,  (a.d.  1116,)  where  be  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  by  his 
austerity,  and  by  his  bcdd  preaching  against  the  vices  both 
of  the  king  and  the  people.  On  his  arriving  at  a  village 
oalled  Tejewa,  he  met  a  youth  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
bv  name  Abdelmumen,  who  was  gnng  witn  hu  unala  to 
study  in  the  east.   Ab4^^^%9e^gl|i^  lb.  in- 
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structioa  wMch  he  desired,  but  tan^t  him  all  that  iru 
moet  condnciTa  to  his  own  d«8i^.  He  communicated  to 
him  a  prophecy  in  vhlch  it  was  fbietold,  that  the  empire  of 
lifb  ana  of  the  law  would  only  arise  with  Abddmnmen. 
Having  thus  prepared  him,  he  named  him  hiii  vixier.  They 
both  went  to  Tez,  and  thence  to  Marocco.  Entering;  one 
day  into  the  mosque  of  the  latter  citr,  Mohammed  placed 
himself  in  the  aeat  of  the  Imam.  One  of  the  ministen 
represented  to  him,  that  nobodv  could  occupy  that  place  ex- 
cept the  king  of  the  i^itbfUl.  Mohammed  answered  him  with 
much  gravity  in  these  words  of  the  Koran. '  Inna  'Imeaofida 
lillahi  ;  'certainly  the  temples  only  belong  to  God.'  Shortly 
after  the  kins  entered,  and  prayers  beinj^  said,  Mohammed 
arose,  and  addressing  himself  to  Ali,  said  to  him,  '  Put  a 
remedy  to  the  evils  and  injustices  preTalllng  In  thy  king- 
dom, ior  God  will  require  of  thee  an  account  of  thy  people.' 
Tbo  king,  at  first,  treated  him  with  contempt ;  bnt  as  he 
ountinuM  to  preach  and  atferaot  the  mnhttude,  AK  at  last 
aaiembled  his  council ;  aqd  though  severe  measures  wen 
proposed,  the  king  contented  himself  with  expelling  him 
ntMn  the  city. 

Mohammed  now  huflt  a  hut  Id  a  burial-ground,  and  mul- 
titudes flocked  there  to  hear  his  doctrine,  cte  preached  to 
them  atwut  the  coming  ckT  the  great  Mehedi,  who  was  to 
establish  the  empire  of  justice  upon  earth.  The  king  or- 
dered him  to  be  imprisoned  and  beheaded,  but  he  escaped 
to  Agmat,  and  thence  to  TinmSl  in  the  land  of  Sons.  One 
day  while  he  was  expounding  the  prophecy  of  the  coming  of 
the  great  Mehedi,  Aodelmuraen  observed,  '  That  prophecy 
evidently  applies  to  thee ;  tbou  art  the  true  Mehedi.  Upon 
this,  Alidelmumep,  with  fifty  others  of  his  disciples,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  Mehedi.  After  these,  seventy  more 
swore  allegiance  to  him.  Mohammed  established  two  coun- 
cil- ^e  fif^  who  first  acknowledged  bis  antlumty  were 
those  with  whmn  he  entrusted  the  arairs  of  greater  eonse- 
^nenee,  and  to  tlu  latter  seventy  he  confldw  those  of  less 
importance. 

He  then  went  to  the  mounbuns,  preaching  the  unity  of 
God,  and  was  followed  by  20,000  men  of  the  tribe  of  Masa- 
muda,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  MmDOhedun,  that  is, 
Unitarians,  from  which  the  name  of  Almohades  is  de- 
rived. The  command  of  this  army  was  given  to  Mohammed 
Alakhir. 

Abu  Is'hac  Ibrahim,  All's  own  brother,  marched  against 
the  rebels ;  and  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  fight,  when 
a  sudden  terror  seized  the  K»emoat  ranks  of  ^Ibrahim,  who, 
turning  their  horses,  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  trampling 
down  UMir  own  fbUow-soldiers.  The  Almohades  jussessea 
dienisdves  of  the  rich  bag^af^,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
success  several  other  tribes  jomed  them.  Ali  now  called  his 
brother  Temin  from  Spain,  and  with  a  powerftil  army  sent 
him  against  the  Mehedi.  who  had  retired  to  the  monntains. 
Tliis  general,  though  more  successful  than  the  preceding, 
never  could  defeat  the  Almohades.  They  IbitiAed  themselves 
at  Tinmal,  and  firom  this  place  they  ■alliadlbrth  to  devastate 
the  surrounding  country. 

In  1129  A.D.,  513  of  the  Hegira,  they  laid  siege  to  Ma- 
rocoo,  but  were  defeated  in  a  vieorous  sally  made  by  the 
besieged.  Three  years  afterwards  Abdelmumen  marched 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Almoravidea.  On  his  return  to  Tinmal,  the  Me- 
hedi came  out  to  greet  the  victorious  general ;  and  the  next 
day  he  cdled  his  men  at  the  moaque,  and  took  his  last 
leave  of  them.  Shortly  after  Abdelmumen  waited  upon 
him.  The  Mehedi  nve  him  the  hook  of  Algezeli,  and  de- 
parted from  this  wond.  He  had  made  several  reforms  in 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  among  which  was  the  adoption 
of  a  mora  simple  proieBsiw  of  fatth,  and  of  prayers  which 
they  were  allowed  to  say  on  their  march  and  even  when 
fighting,  which  save  them  a  superiority  over  their  enemies. 

The  cluefs  of  Uie  Almohades  now  assembled  to  determine 
the  texm  of  government  they  should  adopt  after  the  death 
of  the  Mehedi ;  and  having  decided  in  favour  of  a  moderate 
nonarchy,  the  election  f^l  upon  Abdelmumen,  who  was 
declared  Imam  and  Amir-al-Mumenin.  He  pursued  his  con- 
quests with  vigour,  and  in  three  years  reduced  the  empire 
of  the  Almoraridos  to  very  narrow  limite.  He  took  (>an 
and  Fez,  and  laU  siege  to  Marocco,  the  <»iIy  ci^  now  left  to 
tbe  AlnMmTidea  in  AfHca.  Whilat  Ahdefanumen  was  en- 
gai|^  in  reducing  that  citr,  he  sent  Aba  Araran  with  a 
nauBWooa  army  to  invade  Andalusia.  Manv  of  tbe  petty 
c1ue&  of  Spain  joined  the  Almohados.  In  uw  mean  time 
the  liege  «  Mwocco  was  panned  with  Tigonr,  rad  the 


inhaUtants  defended  it  heioically.  The  bene;^  swore 
he  woidd  not  retire  until  he  lutd  siftad  the  town  through  a 
sieve.  Famine  had  canned  off  thrae-fimrths  ti  the  po]^ilar- 
tion,  and  tiie  remaining  part  eonld  make  hut  a  fsrijle  de- 
fence, when  the  eity  -was  taken  by  a  general  aasault  in  the 
year  949  of  the  Hegira,  a:.d.  1148.  The  young  emperor 
Ibrahim  was  put  to  death,  the  few  survivmg  inhabitants 
inhumanly  massacred,  aod  tbe  town  demolished.  Accord- 
ing to  Marmol.  A'bdelBramen  litscaUy  folfiUed  his  oath. 
He  afterwards  rebuilt  the  ciQr,  wd  ewed  some  tribes  firom 
the  desert  to  re-people  it. 

The  arms  of  the  Almohades  were  not  less  suocessful  in 
Spain  than  in  AfVioa.  Almost  all  Andalusia  acknowledged 
their  dominion.  Cordova,  the  last  bdd  of  the  Almoravides, 
was  taken  by  Abu  Amran,  and  Abdelmumen  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  both  of  Mauritania  and  Spain. 

Not  content  with  the  territory  he  possessed  in  Spain,  Ab- 
delmumen publidwd,  in  M7,  (aji.  1181,)  tiie  jihM,  or 
holy  war,  with  an  intentiom  of  subdning  ^  irtiue  of  tbe 
Peninsula.  He  levied  an  army  100,000  horse  and 
300,000  foot,  bat  in  the  nddst  of  his  pieparations  death 
overtook  him,  in  SftB. 

His  youngest  son,  Ynssaf  Abu  Yacub,  succeeded  him. 
This  prince,  not  being  so  warlike  as  his  fktfaer,  dismissed  the 
army,  which  he  had  assembled  at  Sul^,  and  in  the  first  few 
jrears  of  Ms  reign  he  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace.  In  566, 
<  A  D.  1 1 70.)  however,  he  invaded  Snain,  and,  after  conquer- 
ing tbe  rest  of  the  Mohammedan  aominions  in  the  Penin- 
sula, fell  in  an  engagement  with  tbe  Christians. 

Yussef  ben  Yacub,  better  known  bjr  the  name  of  Al- 
mansor,  landed  at  Algeciras,  and  defeated  Alonso  lU.  of 
Castile  in  tiie  plains  of  Aluroos.  The  prisoners  he  had 
made  in  tins  battie  he  immediately  restored  to  liberty — 
an  example  of  very  rare  oecwrenoe  among  the  Moham- 
medans. After  Ihis  signal  victory  he  took  Calatrava,  Gua- 
daltuara,  MatHd,  and  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  AfiriM,  where  he  died  in  595,  (a.d.  1198.)  This  prinoe 
was  the  ornament  of  his  age,  and  the  most  liberal  and 
magnanimous  of  the  Almohadian  dynasty. 

His  son  Mohammed  Abu  Abdalla,  who  succeeded  him, 
though  an  effeminate  and  week  prince,  was  not  insensible  to 
the  glory  of  arms.  He  mustered  a  moat  powerful  lumy, 
one  at  the  five  divisions  of  which,  if  we  are  to  give  credit  to 
tbe  Arabic  and  Spanish  historians,  amounted  to  160,000 
men:  his  design  was  to  conquer  the  whole  Peninsula. 
Such  was  the  terror  which  th^  vast  armament  inqnred 
among  the  Christians,  tiiat  Innocent  10.  proclaimed  a 
orusam,  and  several  bi^iops  went  finm  town  to  town  to  roiue 
the  Clvistian  princes.  1%e  kings  of  Oestile,  Aragon,  and 
Navarre,  with  a  numerous  body  of  fbreign  vcdunteers,  ad- 
vanced to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Moslems.  The  two 
armies  m&t  in  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa,  between  Castile  and 
Andalusia;  and  on  tiie  13th  of  June,  1211,  the  Christians 
obtained  so  complete  a  victory  over  the  Aflricans,  that  Mo- 
hammed himseVhad  a  narrow  escape,  and  left  no  less  than 
170,000  men  on  the  fidd;  the  rest  fled  for  safety.  After 
this  signal  defeat  be  retired  to  Marocco,  gave  up  the  rare  of 
the  government  to  his  son,  Yussef  Abu  Yacub,  who  was 
only  eleven  ^ears  of  age,  and  passed  the  last  days  of  his 
life  in  licentious  pleasures.   He  died  in  610,  (a.d.  1213.) 

Abu  Yacub  died  without  issue  in  620,  (1SS3.)  ffis  death 
was  tbe  mgnal  a  civil  wu  which  ended  with  the  de^rno- 
tion  irf  the  Almohades,  After  several  dinnites  Almamun 
Abu  Ali.  brother  of  the  governor  of  Valencia,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  projected  a  reform  in  the  constitution, 
and  prepared  the  way  towards  it  bv  writing  a  treatise 
against  the  institutions  of  the  Mehedi.  The  two  councils 
instituted  by  the  Mehedi,  against  whom  Almamun's  reform 
was  principally  directed,  deposed  him,  and  chose  Yabya  ben 
Anaair  in  bis  stead,  supplying  him  with  troops  to  oppose 
Almamun.  Yahya  landed  in  Andalusia,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor  near  Medina  Sidonia.  Almamun  speedily 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  arriving  at  Marocco  unexpectedly, 
assembled  the  senate,  and  after  upbraiding  them  for  their 
conduct,  caused  them  to  be  beheaded  in  the  court  of  the 
palace.  All  the  walls  suspected  of  partiality  for  this  body 
underwent  the  same  fete,  end  tiieir  heads  were  left  to 
putr^  on  the  ramwts  of  Marocco. 

In  Spain,  Ibn  Hod.  an  Andalusian  sheik,  who  had 
jbrmed  tne  prqject  of  rescuing  the  country  irom  tiie  yoke  of 
the  Alaiohades,  after  a  series  of  victories  expelled  them 
ttaax.  fbe  Peninsula.  Almamun,  barassMlby  so  many  diaas 
ters,dlediiifiS9,aS31.)  Bis  ' 
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ecmtiiinal  ttato  of  intestine  warfiire.  The  last  of  them  was 
Idris,  who  fell  in  ft  battle  against  the  Mahni.  and  with  him 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ahnohadea.  (See  Casiri's  Biblio- 
thteaAntir&o-Ht^xma;  Conde,  HUtona  de  la  Dominacion 
de  lot  Arabss  en  BmaXa,  vol.  ii.  ch.  26-58. ;  Marmol': 
Detcripcion  Omerai  ae  Africa;  Rodericus  Toletanus,  de 
Bebus  HimameU ;  D'Hert>elot,  BAUotheque  Orietttale^ 

ALMOND.   [See  Amtooalus.] 

ALMONDBimY,  an  extensiTe  paiish  in  the  North 
Ri^gofYorkshire,  containing, in  1831,  30,606 inhabitants, 
and  comprehending  sereml  townalups:  the  principal  town- 
ship, of  the  same  name  wttiii  the  Miish.  which  eoDtains  7086 
iiduibitant8,iswiduntwomflesefHuddetsfleld.  The  original 

rMx  churidi  is  at  Alnundbury,  (tim  Uf  ingf  a  vicarage,  is 
ib»  gift  of  tbe  governors  of  Glitheroe  sduK^.)  but  new 
churches  have  been  built  at  Croaaland,  linthwaite,  and 
Nether  Thong,  three  townships  in  the  parish.  At  Almond 
bury  is  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  time  of 
James  I.,  and  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  ft  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  said  to  have  been  the  resid^ice  of  some  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  Whether  it  was  the  Campodunum  of  the 
Romans  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  antiquarians. 

ALMONER,  anciently  written  Amner.  was  an  officer  in 
aldng's,  {ffinoe's,  prelate  s,  or  other  great  man's  household, 
wfaoee  business  it  was  to  distribute  alms  to  the  poor.  Pre- 
vions  to  the  diiiotation,  every  great  monastery  in  England 
had  its  almoner.  The  almtmer  of  the  king  of  fSanoe 
waa  sQrledhia  grand  auaunier,  and  we  find  a  soniUr  offioer 
at  a  very  earfy  period  attached  to  the  bouaehcdd  of  tiie 
popm. 

rMa,  a  juridical  treatise  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  first, 
describes  the  duties  of  the  high  almoner  as  they  then  stood 
in  England.  He  was  to  coUect  the  fhigments  of  the  royal 
table,  and  distribute  them  daily  to  the  poor ;  to  visit  the 
sick,  poOT  widows,  prisoners,  and  other  persons  in  distress ; 
be  reminded  the  king  about  the  bestowal  of  his  alms,  espe- 
cially on  saints'-days,  and  was  oaraftil  Uiat  the  cast-off 
robes,  which  were  often  of  high  laioe,  should  not  be  be- 
stowed tm  playwB,  minitrds,  or  ftitteiers,  hut  tiwir  value 
given  to  increase  tiie  kiax's  chari^. 

In  modern  times  tiie  osCce  of  Itnrd  l^h  almoner  has  been 
long  held  the  archbislu^  of  York.  Chambetlayne.  in 
the  Present  State  of  Qreat  Britain,  octavo,  London,  1755, 
gives  an  account  of  the  lord  almoner's  office  as  it  tiien 
stood.  '  The  lord  almoner  disposes  of  the  king's  alms,  and 
for  that  use  receives  (besides  other  moniesallowed  by  the 
king)  all  deodands  and  bona fehnutn  de  seta  he  that  way 
disposed.  Moreover,  the  lord  almoner  hath  the  privilege 
to  give  the  king's  dish  to  whatsoever  poor  men  he  pleases ; 
that  is,  the  first  dish  at  dinner,  which  is  set  upon  the  king's 
table,  or  instead  thereof  4d.  per  diem.  Next  be  distributes 
to  tvenl7-fbar  poor  men,  nominated  by  the  parishioners  of 
the  parish  a^iacent  to  the  king's  palace  of  residence,  to  each 
of  them  Ad.  in  money,  a  twopenny  loaf,  and  a  gallon  of 
beer,  or  instead  thereof,  3d.  in  mmiey,  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them  every  morning  at  seven  of  the  cloak  at  the 
coort-gate;  and  every  poor  man,  before  he  receives  the 
alms,  to  repeat  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the 
presence  or  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  deputed  by  the 
lord  almoner  to  be  his  sub-almoner ;  who  is  also  to  scatter 
new-coined  twopences  in  the  towns  and  places  where  tiie 
king  passeth  through  in  his  progress,  to  a  certain  sum 
the  year.  Besides,  there  are  many  poor  pensioners  to  the 
king  and  queen  below  stairs,  that  is,  such  as  are  put  to  pen- 
sion, either  because  they  are  so  old  that  they  are  unfit  for 
service,  or  else  the  widows  <^  such  of  his  majesty's  household 
aaryants  that  died  poor,  and  were  not  able  to  provide  for 
theur  wivea  and  ohudren  in  their  lifetimes :  every  one  of 
these  hath  a  oompeteney  duly  naid  flmn.  Under  the  lord 
high  almoner  thwe  are  a  sab-umoner,  a  yeoman,  and  two 
grooms  of  the  almonry.' 

An  account  of  the  lord  almoner's  annual  distribution  in 
the  kind's  name,  on  the  Thunday  befinre  Easter,  will  be 
found  under  Madnoy  Thursday. 

The  great  almoner  of  the  king  of  France  was  onoe  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  in  that  kingdom.  To  1dm 
belonged  the  superintendence  of  all  hospitals  and  houses 
of  lepers ;  the  king  received  the  sacrament  from  his  hand ; 
and  he  said  mass  before  the  king  in  all  great  ceremonieB 
and  solemnities.  At  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 
household  in  1804,  Napoleon  restored  the  office  of  Grand 
AbDonn  to  ftne*  in  the  penon  orCazdinalFaieh;  and 


the  office  was  continued  till  the  exile  of  Charies  X.  No 
Grrand,  or  other  Almoners,  except  that  of  the  Queen,  now 
occurs  in  the  Mmanaeh  Royal  et  National  of  France. 

Duoange,  in  his  Glotsary,  gives  other  meanings  of  the 
word  almoner.  It  was  sometimes  used  for  those  who  distn- 
hated  the  legacies  of  others,  and  who  have  been  since  called 
executors ;  sometimes  for  a,  person  who  had  left  alms  to 
the  poor ;  and  sometimes  for  tne  poor  upon  whom  the  alms 
were  bertowed.  The  ^Mmotynarii  regit,  or  persons  who 
were  supported  by  the  king's  bounty,  occasionally  noticed 
in  the  Dunesday  Survey,  were  of  this  last  description.  Al- 
moner is  a  name  also  ^ven  in  ecdesiastical  writers  to  the 
DsACONS  trfehnrcbes.. 

ALMORAH,  the  ca]ntal  of  the  province  of  Kumaon,  in 
Northern  Hindostan.  is  situated  in  29°  35'  N.  lat..  and  79° 
44'  E.  Ions.  This  is  the  most  conriderable  town  possessed  hy 
the  East  India  Company  in  that  quarter  of  Hmdostan :  it 
stands  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  5,337  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  bleak  and  naked  eountoy,  with 
scarcely  a  tree  visible  within  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the 
town. 

Almorah  is  approached  by  a  long  and  steej)!  zigsag  road, 
which  a  few  resolute  men  might  defend  against  an  army. 
The  place  was  t^n  by  the  Gorkhas  in  1 790,  at  which  time 
the  mhabitants  weie  divided  into  two  political  parties,  in 
consequence  .of  the  sucoession  being  duputed.  When  in 
1815  It  was  sucoMsftiUy  attacked  by  me  Bntish,the  cruelties 
of  thdr  GorUha  oonquerors  insui«d  to  our  countrymen  the 
good-will  of  the  natives.  The  fi»tifications  are  very  indif- 
lennt  being  commanded  frran  two  points  of  land,  and  having 
no  water  within  the  walls.  A  new  citadel,  named  Fort 
Moira,  was  built  on  a  small  eminence  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  after  its  capture  by  the  British,  but 
having  been  constructed  of  loose  micaceous  schistUB.  of  which 
the  hill  whereon  Almorah  stands  is  composed,  the  walls  are 
already  out  of  repair. 

The  town  principally  consists,  of  one  street  fifty  feet  wide, 
and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  gate  at  each 
end:  ^is  street  has  a  natural  pavement  of  rock.  The 
house*  stand  on  a  lower  stray  of  stone,  the  superstmctuze 
being  of  wood;  an  arrangement  which  is  rendered  neoea- 
sary  oy  tiie  ftequant  reourrenee  of  earthquakes :  the  roofb 
of  most  the  buildii^  are  slated,  which  would  give  aneat 
appearance  to  the  town,  if  the  inhalntants  were  not  aeeas- 
tomed  to  pile  on  diem  stacks  of  straw  as  winter  provendnr 
for  thdr  cattle. 

On  the  conquest  of  Almorah,  the  East  India  Company 
ordered  several  small  bungalows  to  be  built  in  airy  situations 
around  it,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  such  of  its 
servants  as  repair  to  this  northern  hOly  region  fbr  tiie 
benefit  of  their  healtii. 

The  heat  in  the  summer  is  conuderable,  but  is  always 
tempered  by  a  fine  breeze,  and  the  nights  even  in  the 
hottest  season  are  chilly ;  frosts  are  common  in  winter, 
but  it  is  remarkable  that  tbsy  are  imt  so  severe  as  3500 
feet  Wer  down.  Such  vegetation  as  there  is  approaches 
to  that  «r  Eun^  Ibupbeiries,  blackberries,  cranberries, 
and  Ulherr^  are  common.  Up  to  a  certain  elevation  on 
the  hills,  the  Ureh  and  the  willow  are  found,  and  at  their 
base  the  silver  fir  grows  abundantiy. 

The  native  inluibitants  are  honest,  peaceaUe,  cheorflU, 
and  industrious,  but  extremely  dirty,  and  partake  largdy  of 
the  prevailing  dislike  of  all  innovation.  Their  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  is  shown  by  their  treatment  of  woTse:i, 
who  are  employed  in  performing  the  most  laborious  tasks. 
Almorah  is  ninety  miles  nortii  by  east  from  the  dty  of 
BareiUy,  and  about  106  miles  travelling  distance  north-east 
from  Moradabad.  (Bishop  Heber's  NarraUve  qfa  Jouma^ 
through  the  Upper  Provtaeet  qf  India.  Hauulton's  Batt 
India  Oaxetteer.y 

ALMORAVIDES,  an  Arabian  tribe,  who  came  out  of 
the  country  of  Himyar,  and  established  itself  in  Syria  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Caliph  Abubekr.  They  passed  afterwards 
into  Egypt)  penetrated  into  Africa  towards  the  west,  and 
settled  about  tiie  desert  of  Sahara.  They  extended  them- 
selves gradually,  and  gave  the  name  to  a  sect  called  Md- 
themin  or  Mokthemin,  on  account  of  their  wearing  veils. 
Their  religion  seems  at  a  very  early  period  to  have  been 
Christian,  but,  by  mixing  with  the  lAohammedans,  every 
trace  of  it  was  lost;  and  even  of  the  religion  of  Islam  they 
hardly  knew  anything  beyond  the  formula.  La  ilah  iUa  Allan 
Mohammed  rami  Allah i  thatis,  'There  is  but  one  God  and 
Ifohammed  is  his 
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Yabya  hen  Ibrahim,  a.  veiy  patriotic  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Gutlala,  which  waa  one  of  these  tribes,  on  hia  return  from 
Mecca,  meeting  with  Abu  Amran,  a  famous  FakihO.  e. 
lawyer  and  theologian)  of  Fez,  informed  him  of  the  state 
of  iirnorance  of  his  tribe,  and  of  tbeir  tractable  diapoaidon, 
and  requested  him  to  send  surae  teacliers.  None  of  the  din- 
ciples  of  the  Fukih  folt  diapeed  to  undertake  so  lon^  and 
peril  III8  a  journey.  Abdullah  ben  Yasaim,  a  diaciple  of  ano- 
ther Fakih,  offered  to  acujnipany  Yahya  Having  met  with 
an  enthubiasric  reception  from  the  tribe,  he  induoed  them  to 
wai(e  war  airainst  the  tribe  of  L  imet  >unah,  who  were  made 
to  acknowledge  his  spiritual  authority  :  and  be  gave  hi«  fol- 
lowers the  name  of  Marabauth  or  Morubitin,  which  signiSes 
men  devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  Abdallah  having 
fallen  in  battle  in  the  year  450  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1058, 
Abubekr  ben  Omar  Uimetouni  was  appointed  sovereign 
prince.  This  chief  led  his  tribe  westwards,  established  the 
seat  of  his  empire  at  the  city  of  Agmat,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Marocco. 

The  tribe  of  Gudalla  had  declared  war  against  that  of 
I.ametaounah,  and  Abubekr  marched  speedily  to  its  assist* 
ance,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  relation,  Yussef 
ben  Tuxfln.  Yussef  sulxlued  the  Berbers,  completed  the  build- 
ing of  the  city  of  Marocco,  and  entirely  expelled  the  Zeieridet, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Zegries.  from  Mauritania. 
Having  '^y  bis  exploits  and  hy  his  affability  won  the  affec- 
tims  nf  his  men,  he  declared  himaeir  sovereign  prince,  and 
married  the  beautiful  Zainab,  sister  of  Abubekr.  This 
chief  having  returned  from  his  expedition,  encamped  before 
Agmat,  but  finding  his  opponent  too  strong  to  be  attacked, 
had  an  interview  with  Yussef,  and  returned  to  his  native 
deserts.  Yussef  made  him  a  magnificent  present,  consisting 
of  gold  crowns,  horses,  mules,  turbans,  rich  stuffs,  and 
fine  linen,  with  150  black  slaves,  and  20  beautiful  young 
maidens,  besides  a  quantity  of  perfumes,  com,  and  cattle, 
which  he  continued  to  send  to  Abubekr  every  year  till  his 
death. 

Yussef  now  assumed  the  title  of  Amir-al-Muslemin,  or 
'  Prince  of  the  Believers.'  Some  of  the  Mohammedan  kings 
of  Spain  imprudently  invited  this  ambitious  adventurer  to 
assist  them  against  Alonso  VI.,  who  threatened  to  over- 
throw their  dominion  in  the  Peninsula.  Yussef  required 
of  them  to  place  the  town  df  Algecirasin  his  power,  to  secure 
his  retreat  in  case  of  a  failure ;  but  to  this  proposal  they 
would  not  consent.  The  King  of  Seville,  however,  went 
to  Marocco  to  hasten  the  expedition. 

Yussef  sailed  for  Spain  in  1086,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  marched  to 
Bstremadura.  King  Alonso  hastened  from  Aragon  to  stop 
his  progress,  and  met  the  Almoravides  in  the  plains  of 
Zalaca.  Yussef  summoned  him  by  a  letter  to  embrace  the 
faith  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  pa^  him  an  annual  tribute,  or 
prepare  for  battle.  '  I  am  told,  said  the  Moor, '  that  thou 
wast  desirous  to  carry  the  war  into  my  country :  I  spare 
thee  this  trouble.  Allah  brings  thee  into  mv  presence  that 
I  may  punish  thee  for  thy  haughtiness  and  presumption.* 
The  Christian  prince,  indignant  at  this  msolence,  trampled 
the  letter  under  his  feet,  and  answered  the  messenger, — 
'  Tell  thy  master  what  thou  hast  seen  !  and  tell  him  also 
not  to  hide  himself  during  the  battle ;  let  him  meet  me  face 
to  fkce.'  After  this  the  two  armies  enga^wd,  and  the  battle 
was  obatinate  on  both  sides.  The  Christians  fought  like 
heroes,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat  at  nightfall,  and  the 
king  himself  was  severely  wounded. 

Yussef  was  called  back  to  Africa,  and  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  Almoravides  to  Syr  ben  Abubekr.  The 
next  year  he  returned  with  considerable  reinforcements, 
and  defeating,  one  by  one,  the  Moorish  kings  of  Spain,  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Cordova,  and  caused  his 
son  All  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor.  Yussef  died  at  Ma- 
rocco. in  the  year  1106,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven. 
Clemency  and  humanity  were  prominent  virtues  in  his 
character.  Contemporary  historians  state  that  he  never 
pmnounced  a  sentence  of  death.  The  vast  empire  of  the 
Almoravides,  which  now  reached  from  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
Sierra  Morena,  was  destroyed  by  the  Almohades  in  the 
vear  SJl  of  the  Heinra,A.D.  1147.  [See  Alhohadbs] 
(See  D'Herbelot,  Bibliothique  OrienUtU.  Cond<,  Dom- 
midon  de  lo$  Arabet  m  EspaHa.  The  Chronicle  of  Rode- 
n'cus  Toletanus.    Casiri,  Htbliotheca  ATobicorHispana) 

ALMS-HOUSE,  an  edifice,  or  collection  of  tenements. 
Ill  by  a  person  in  a  private  capacity,  and  endowed  with 
a  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  pour. 


aged,  or  disabled  people.  England  is  the  only  country 
Miiich  possesses  alms-houses  in  abundance,  though  many 
Buch  exist  in  Italy.  In  England,  they  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded the  incorporated  hospitals  for  the  relief  of  poor  and 
impotent  people,  which  were  diss(.lved  by  King  Henry  VIII. 

ALNUS,  or  ALDER,  is  the  generic  name  of  a  small 
group  of  plants  belonging  ti  the  nutural  order  BetulijKee. 
It  was  formerly  united  with  the  birch  in  tlie  same  genua, 
but  modern  botanists  have  separated  it,  because  its  fruit  is 
wingless  and  itit  stamens  oniy  four. 

Several  species  are  described  in  botanical  works,  most  of 
which  are  tbund  in  America,  between  the  mountains  of 
New  Granada  and  Hudson's  Bay:  a  small  part  belongs 
to  Europe,  and  northern  and  middle  Asia.  Of  these,  the 
only  species  that  need  be  noticed  here,  are  the  common, 
the  Turkey,  and  the  heart  leaved  alders. 

Alntu  gluiinoaa,  the  common  alder,  is  an  inhabitant  of 
swamps  and  meadows  in  all  Europe,  the  north  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  North  America.  Its  favourite  station  is  by 
the  side  of  rivulets,  or  in  the  elevated  parts  of  marshy  land 
where  the  soil  is  drained ;  it  does  not  thrive  so  well  if  placed 
in  absolutely  stagnant  water.  Next  to  the  charcoal  from 
black  dogwood  {Bhamnat  /rangula),  that  supplied  by  the 
common  alder  is  of  the  best  quality  :  and  this  trve  is  in  con- 
sequence extensively  cultivated  in  plantations  belonging  to 
the  manufactories  of  gunpowder.  Its  juice  contains  a  great 
abundance  of  astringent  matter  which  renders  the  bark 
valuable  for  tanning,  and  the  young  shoots  lor  dyfing  various 
colours  when  mixed  with  oiher  ingredients;  the  veiny 
knots  of  its  wood  are  cut  into  veneer  by  cabinet-makers, 
for  ornamental  purposes;  and  its  stems,  hollowed  out,  are 
among  the  best  materials,  next  to  metal,  for  water-pipes 
and  vnderground  purposes. 

Its  foliage  being  lai^e,  and  of  a  deep  healthy  green,  the 
alder  is  rather  an  ornamental  tree ;  and  when  old  it  fre- 
(luently  becomes  a  picturesque  object,  if  unbroken  or  unin- 
jured by  the  hatchet  of  the  woodman. 


An  Old  Aider  Tree. 

Several  varieties  of  the  common  alder  are  met  with  in 
collections,  and  among  them  one,  called  the  cut-leavedt 
which  is  extremely  ornamental  when  young :  there  is  also 
another,  with  very  much  lobed  leaves,  called  the  AotrtAom- 
leaced,  in  which  almost  all  trace  of  the  usual  appearance 
of  the  alder  has  disappeared. 

AIniit  incana,  the  Turkey  alder,  or  upland  alder,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  preceding  by  its  more  erect  mode  of  growth, 
and  by  its  leaves  being  destitute  of  clamminess,  but  covered 
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inttflidwitiioopioiu  white  down  on  tbaniider  tide.  It  ii  found 
all  over  continental  Europe.'  from  Sweden  to  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  east  beyond  the  Caucasus,  as  far  even  as  Kam- 
tchatka.  Like  the  common  alder,  it  shows  itself  in  a  number 
of  varieties,  among  which  several  are  of  dwarfish  itature ; 
but  its  general  character  is  to  grow  more  rapidly,  and  to 
acquire  a  larger  sixe  than  tiie  common  alder.  What  makes 
it  particularly  valuable  is,  that  it  will  grow  on  li^ht  land 
where  there  are  neither  rivukitB  nor  ditches ;  an  important 
woperty ,  as  it  can  scarcely  he  doabted,  from  its  ^>peuuio^ 
that  At  powe— as  whatever  useftil  qnaUtiea  are  fimnd  in  the 
ccHnmon  alder.  BotaiuBtB  seam  to  suppose  that  the  Tnd»y 
alder  is  their  A.  oblongata,  hut  tiiis  is  a  maniftet  mtor. 

A.  eord^oHa,  the  heart-leaved  alder,  resembles  but  little 
in  appearance  either  of  the  jareeeding.  It  forms  a  rather 
large,  and  very  handaome  roundrheaded  tree,  with  broad, 
deep-green,  smninc  leaves,  deeply  heartshaped  at  the  base. 
It  grows  with  rapraity,  and  is  one  of  the  moet  interesting 
ornamental  trees  that  nave  of  late  years  been  introduced  into 
cultivation.  Though  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  moat  distinct  species,  its  verv  exutenoe  was  un- 
known till  within  a  few  years.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy 
plant,  notwithstanding  its  southern  station. 

All  the  alders  are  increased  with  great  ftwility  l^  layers ; 
they  wiQ  also  strike  readily  enough  m>m  cuttings,  but  the 
latter  are  tong|er  in  becoming  handsome  plants.  Common 
alder  is  obtained  by  the  nnnerj'man  nom  seed;  which 
should,  if  poBHbl^  be  sown  in  very  light,  rich,  damp  soil, 
in  the  autamn.  soon  after  it  is  ripe.  If  kept  till  the  spring, 
even  if  preserved  in  sand,  it  loses  in  a  ^at  degree  its 
power  of  vegetating;  and  if  not  kept  in  sand,  it  will 
scarcely  ever  grow  at  all. 

ALNWICK  or  ALNEWICK,  a  coniiderable  town  in 
the  connty  of  Northumberland,  34  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Newcastle,  and  310  N.  by  W.  from  London,  on  the  great 
Toad  to  Edinburgh  throuffh  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  It  is 
situated  on  a  dechvity  on  me  south  bank  of  the  river  Aln, 
over  which  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  town  is 
well  laid  out;  the  streets  spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas ;  the  houses  chiefly  of  stone>  of  modern  date,  and 
some  of  them  ot  «niuder»)le  el^aute.  The  chief  en* 
trance  to  the  town  ia  by  Uie  four  streeia,  'Bond-Gate,* 
'  Narrow-Gate,'  •  Potter-Gate.'  and  '  Clayport'  In  the 
first,  the  ancient  gate,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
which  was  erected  by  Hotspor,  is  still  standins.  It  would 
have  been  taken  down  aome  yean  since,  (when  another 
gate  which  had  stood  till  then  was  removed,)  being  ngarded 
by.the  town's-people  as  a  nuisanee ;  but  it  was  preserved  by 
the  then  Duke  of  Northumberland  from  resjpect  for  the 
memory  of  its  Varlike  founder.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is 
the  market-place,  a  spacious  area  or  square :  on  one  side  of 
the  square  is  the  town-hall,  a  large  and  commodious  attme 
building,  surmounted  with  a  square  tower  ;  and  on  another 
side  is  an  elegant  modern  structure,  erected  by  the  present 
Duke  of  Northumberland*  the  under  part  of  which  u  used 
as  stalls  w  ihamblei  for  fiw  sole  of  batchers'  meat,  with  a 
fifth  and  ponltn  market  at  the  east  end,  and  above  is  a  very 
ele^t  assembly  room,  and  also  a  niacious  reading-room, 
which  his  grace  has  appnniriated  to  the  use  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  ehurdi  is  a  very 
handsome  edifice  with  a  neat  tower,  dedicated  to  St  Mair 
and  St.  Michael. — The  living  is  a  perpetual  enraoy.  a!  which 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  patron.  There  are  several  meeting 
houses  for  dissenters ;  and  chapels  for  the  Wedeyan  and  pn- 
mttive  methodists,  and  Roman  catholics. 

The  most  remarkable  o^ect  connected  with  Alnwick  is 
the  ancient  castle  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  This  had  been  suffered  to 
go  verjT  much  to  decay  till  it  was  completely  repaired  several 
years  sinee ;  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  magnificent  speci- 
mens in  the  kingdom  of  an  old  baronial  residence.  The  build- 
ing is  of  freestone,  and  as  well  as  the  repairs  and  omamento 
ism  the  GoUue  s^le,  and  in  exoellent taste.  Thenonnds, 
which  are  five  miles  long,  and  ^ougb  which  flows  uie  Aln, 
exhibit  every  speoies  of  natural  and  artificial  beauty,  includ- 
ing the  remains  of  two  ancient  abbeys.  The  interior  of  the 
castle  is  splendid;  and  the  chapel,  with  its  exquiatel^ 
painted  east  window,  its  ceiling  copied  from  that  of  King  s 
Colleffe  chapel  at  Camlmdge,  and  its  gilded  and  painted 
mouldings  and  stucco  work,  is  an  ol^eot  worthy  of  attention. 

1  he  trade  of  Alnwick  and  its  manu&ctures  are  not  veir 
considerable.  A  woollen  manufoctwy  was  cmee  estaUished, 
trat  the  undertaking  foiled.  The  nuiriut  ie  on  Saturday* 


chiefiy  for  oorn ;  and  thsve  are  foirs  on  the  12th  of  May,  the 
last  Monday  in  July,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  October.  On 
the  eve  of  the  July  fair  deputies  from  the  adjacent  townships 
attend  the  baihff  of  Alnwick  during  the  ceremony  procla- 
mation, and  keep  wateh  and  ward  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night 

The  municipal  govemment  of  Alnwick  is  in  ^  hands  of 
a  oorporation,  oonsisting  of  a  bailifi^  (nominated  by  the  Duke 
of  NorihuuMwriand,  as  constable  of  the  castle.)  four  oham- 
berlaina,  and  twenty-four  eomnMMi -councilman.  The  com- 
mon-couneilmen  are  ehoioa  from  ailKHi^  the  freemen  of  the 
inowporated  cranpanies,  and  the  eharaberlains  from  among 
the  enumtm-cottiwiL  The  freedom  is  inherited  by  the  eldest 
sons,  or  acquired  by  servitude.  Upon  taking  it  up,  the  candi- 
dates are  subjected  to  a  ludicrous  ceremony  of  passing 
through  what  is  called  '  Freeman's  Well.'  This  is  a  miiy 
pool  scHne  twenty  feet  a(»OBS,  and  said  to  be  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep  in  many  places.  On  St.  Mark's  day  (26th  of 
April)  the  candidates,  clad  in  white,  with  white  night-caps, 
mounted,  and  with  swords  by  their  sides,  accompanied  by 
the  bailiff  and  chamberlains  similarly  mounted  and  armed, 
and  preceded  by  music,  proceed  to  this  pooA,  which  is  said  to 
be  deepened  and  stirred  for  their  especial  benefit  They 
then  dismount,  scramble  through  the  pool,  several,  perhaps, 
being  tumbled  over  in  tiie  bosue,  and  after  changing  tluir 
befouled  garments,  ride  round  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  observance  of  this  absurd  custom 
was  enjoined  by  King  John,  as  a  penalty,  it  is  said,  for  thdr 
carelessness  in  neglecting  to  keep  up  the  roads  near  the 
town,  owing  to  which  he  was  bemired  in  a  hog  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  municipal  officers  have  no  magisterial 
authority,  the  town  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county 
magistrates ;  but  they  nave  considerable  revenues,  part  of 
which  has  been  employed  in  erecting  pumps  to  supply  the 
town  with  water,  and  pt^  is  devoted  to  keeping  up  three  free- 
schools  for  the  children  of  freemen,  to  which  other  children 
are  also  admitted  on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  The  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  county  are  held  here  in  turn  with  Newcastle, 
Heaham,  and  Morpeth ;  and  there  is  a  county  court  monthly 
fw  the  raeovery  of  small  debts.  The  elections  for  N(»th- 
umberland  took  place  here  {ttovious  to  the  passmg  of  the 
refonnbiU;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  polling  ptaoes  for  the 
northern  division  of  that  county.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
once  returned  members  to  parliament,  but  finding  their 
salary  burdensome,  petitioned  te  be  rdieved  from  the  charae. 

There  are  several  schools  in  Alnwick,  beaidea  those  aUeady 
mentioned  as  supported  by  die  corporation.  A  nattonal 
school  fbr  liOO  boys  was  foonded  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  1810,  on  the  completion  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cfoorge  III.  TWe  is  a  acbooi  for 
clothing  and  educating  girls,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  uid  Doobess  of  Ncvthumberland.  and  several  Sunday 
schooli.* 

The  sitoation  and  strength  of  Alnwiok  castle  rendered  it 
in  early  times  one  of  the  strongest  defonces  i^nst  the  in- 
vasions  of  the  Sooto.  Maleolm  III.  (of  Seothind)  besieged 
it  in  1093 ;  but  was  killed  by  a  soldier  from  the  nnison, 
who  approaohing,  with  the  keys  on  the  pmntef  hislBnee,u 
if  he  were  going  to  surrender  them,  slew  the  king,  and 
escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse.  The  story  that  ho  pierced 
the  king  in  the  ^e,  and  hence  obtained  the  nanw  of  Piertm 
ey0  (Percy)  is  a  mere  fable.  Prinoe  Edward,  son  and  heir 
of  Malcolm,  attempting  to  revenge  his  death,  was  defeated 
and  lost  his  life.  In  1 1 74  William  the  lion,  one  of  Malcolm's 
successors,  besieged  the  castle  with  a  large  army,  but  being 
suiprised  at  a  distance  from  his  camp,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  his  army  in  consequence  retreated.  There  was  at  Aln- 
wiok an  abbey  of  PremonstratensiBn  canons,  the  revenue  of 
which,  at  the  dissolution,  was  about  190^.  The  Earl  of 
Beverley  takes  the  tiUe  of  Baron  from  this  town :  it  is  in 
56'  24'  N.  lat,  1"  48*  W.  long.  Population  (tf  the  pariah  in 
1831,  6788. 

ALOE,  a  genus  of  suoonhnt  planta  belonging  to  the  na- 
tural order  Asphodelea ;  it  comprehends  a  very  considerable 
number  of  species  which  differ  from  each  other  exceedingly 
in  the  sise,  fonn,  and  surface  of  their  leaves,  in  stature,  and 
in  the  ocdonr,  liEe,  and  structure  of  their  fiowers.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  mere  objects  of  ouriooty,  and  are  only  seen 
in  collections  of  succulent  planta;  but  among  them  are 
species  of  much  value,  on  account  of  their  yieldmg  the  well- 
known  medicinal  drag  of  the  same  name. 

*  A  iMebuiIt'i  iiulUiiUoB  wu  artkbUibed  a  fcw  jean  bio.  Mid  tba 
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Wma  whftt  particular  speoies  the  minoui  snbetuic*  called 
Aloes  is  procured,  and  whether  the  different  tsmplee  known 
under  the  name  of  Hepetio,  Sooootrihe,  and  Hone  Aloes 
*re  yielded  by  different  speoies,  or  are  only  difierent  qua- 
lities of  the  same  species,  are  points  not  settled. 

All  that  appears  certain  is  that  plants  nearly  related  to 
Aloe  perjbtiaia  of  linnaus,  which  some  0(»iBder  distiiiet 
■pecieB,  while  others  pronounce  them  mere  varieties  of  each 
other,  are  what  the  drag  it  prepared  from.  In  aU  prober 
bility,  all  the  speoies  the  genus  havins  an  arborescent 
stem  and  Ihfok  auooulent  leaves  will  vield  the  iubetaaee 
equallr  well. 

That  which  has  the  reputation  of  prodoeing  the  beet  aloes 
is  A.  Soccotrina ;  a  plant  havlnf^,  when  old,  a  round  atom 
three  or  four  feet  high;  leavea  of  a  sword  fbrm,  a  fbot 
and  a  half  to  two  feet  long,  Bharl»-edged,  sawed,  hard, 
and  pungent  at  the  apex,  often  collected  in  ctuatera  at  the 
top  of  the  stem ;  and  red  flowers  tipped  with  green,  borne  in 
clusters  on  tall  stalks  wliich  rise  erect  fium  among  the  leaTSs 


[AloB  bocculnu4i.J 

llis  is  «  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Island  of 
Soecotora,  but  it  is  now  commonly  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  processes  of  preparing  the  drug  are  various. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  are  cut  off  at  their  base  and  placed  in 
iron  vessels  to  drain,  until  they  have  discharged  all  their 
jmee,  which  is  then  inspissated ;  in  other  [daces,  the  leaves 
are  cut  into  slices  and  boiled  for  ten  minutes,  after  which 
the  water  in  which  they  have  been  boiled  is  evaporated ; 
occasionally  pressure  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  greatest  quantity  of  juice. 

Soocotrine  aloes  seem  to  be  the  purest  kind  obtained  by 
draining  only ;  hepatic  or  Barbadoes  aloes  are  less  pure, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  boiling'  w  sHght  pressure ;  while 
borse-aloes  are  undoubtedly  a  coarse  preparation  of  the 
dices  of  the  last-mentioned. 

No  plants  can  be  more  easy  to  cultivate  artificially  than 
the  aloe  tribe.  They  are  incapable  of  parting  rapidly  with 
water,  and  therefore  require  to  be  planted  in  a  soil  that  is 
very  shgbtly  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  gorged  vrith  it  by  their  roots ;  for  this  reason,  they  arc 
potted  in  a  compost  consisting  of  little  more  dian  lime  rub- 
bbh  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  ordinary  soil,  and  care- 
ftiUy  drained.  They  roquire  a  green-house  which  is  capable 
of  being  maintained  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  4(f  in  the 
■^ptb  of  winter,  at  which  tune  they  should  have  no  water 


whaterer ;  in  the  summer  they  want  no  fire  beat,  but  may 
be  watered  r^ularly,  the  supply  being  always  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rate  of  growth  and  to  the  temperature  of  the  atr , 
that  is  te  say,  when  in  full  growth  and  in  a  high  temperature, 
they  may  have  abundance  of  water,  and  when  growing 
■lowly  in  a  low  temperature  they  ^ould  have  but  very 
little;    [See  Aoatb.I 

ALONSINE  or  ALPHONSINB  TABLES,  an  astro- 
nomical work,  whiob  appeared  in  the  year  1252,  under  the 
patronage  of  Aknao  X..  in  the  first  year  of  bis  reign.  They 
ecmtaio  the  places  of  the  fixed  atan,  and  all  the  methods 
and  tables  toen  in  use  for  the  oomputati^n  of  the  places  of 
the  planetsi  but  they  are  not  maae  from  original  observa- 
tions, nor  is  there  any  material  difference  between  the 
Mtnmomy  ooatained  in  them  and  that  of  Ptolemy,  except  in 
two  points.   The  length  of  the  year  is  supposed  to  be  365 
days,  5  hows,  49  minutes,  and  16  seconds ;  which  is  a  more 
eorreet  value  than  had  been  given  beforat  heiJig  only  86  se- 
oonds  over  the  best  modem  ^terminations.  The  mean  pre- 
aeesicsi  of  the  equinoxes  is  stated  at  half  its  real  amount ; 
being  such  as  would  carry  the  equinoctial  points  roimd 
the  ciroumfbrenoe  of  the  globe  in  49,0U0  years.   An  in- 
equahty,  however,  is  supposed,  having  a  period  of  7000 
ycata.  by  which  the  mean  precession  is  alternately  augmented 
and  retarded  18  degieee.   It  is  difficult  to  say  whence  a 
theory  so  utieriy  at  variance  with  the  phanomena  could  be 
derived.   The  general  (q;»niun  is.  that  these  tables  were 
constructed  by  Isaac  Ben  Said,  a  Jew,  but  others  suppose 
that  Al  Calnt  and  Abra  RageU  the  preceptors  of  Alunso, 
were  the  teal  superintendeols.   The  numbers  above  cited, 
in  speaking  of  uie  precession,  have  been  supposed  from 
their  connexion  with  the  number  7,  and  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  Hiem  otherwise,  to  have  been  the  ideas  of  a 
Jew.   These  tables  are  eonatrueted  for  the  meridian  of  To- 
ledo, and  the  epoch  1S56.   They  wen  not  held  in  much 
esteem  by  sunceeding  astronomers.    Regiomontanus  saya, 
'  beware  lest  you  trust  too  much  to  blind  calculation  and 
AlphoaiiDe  dreams.'   And  Tyeho  Brah£,  who  reports  that 
4UO,000  ducate  had  been  spent  upon  them,  laments  that 
this  sum  bad  not  been  employed  in  actual  observation  of 
the  heavens.   A  liiU  account  of  their  contents  may  be  seen 
in  Dslambre,  HiH.  d»  tAtt.  du  Mayan  Age,  p.  S48.  Till 
the  time  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brah£  they  continued  in 
general  use,  being  in  truth,  with  some  mudifications,  a  body 
m  PtolemMsa  astronomy.   They  were  first  printed  in  1483 
by  the  celebrated  Ratdolt  of  Venice.   A  copy  (£  this  mktio 
princepM  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Subsequent 
editions  appeared  in  1488, 1492,  1517,  1521,  1545,  1553. 

ALONSO  is  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  This  name  is  written  by  the  Spaniards,  Ilde- 
foDsot  Alpboneo.  Alfimso,  and  Alonso,  and  by  the  Portu- 
guese Afibnso.  We  have  chosen  the  form  Alonso,  as  being 
that  in  most  eottmon  use. 

ALONSO  I.,  sumamed  Uie  Catiiidic,  was  chosen  king  of 
Leon  in  739.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  Pclayo,  and  a 
descendant  of  King  Leovigild.  He  wrested  from  the 
Moors  Lara  and  Saldana,  in  Castile,  and  extmded  his  oon- 
fined  empire  over  nearly  one- fourth  of  Spain.  He  is  blamed 
for  his  cruel  conduct  to  his  enemies,  whom  he  exterminated 
to  a  man,  and  formed  new  colonies  of  Christians.  Hii 
cruelty  may  be  extenuated  when  we  oonuder  it  as  a  just 
retribution  on  the  head  of  the  denendantv  oS  the  equally 
sanguinary  hordes  of  Tarik  and  Muxa.  Akmao  foumded 
new  churches  in  the  towns  which  he  conquered,  and  rebuilt 
or  repaired  the  old  :  it  is  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  epithet  of  Catholic  was  given  him.  He  died 
lamented  by  his  subjecto.  in  757,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Fniela  I.    (See  Mariana,  bcwk  vii.,  chap.  6.) 

ALONSO  II.,  called  the  Chaste,  elected  king  of  Leon 
in  791,  was  tiie  nephew  of  Bermudo  the  Deaoon.  His  reign 
was  a  continual  scene  of  warfare  both  against  the  Moors 
and  against  his  rehe)lioua_8ubjects.  To  this  king  is  attri> 
buted  the  abolition  of  the  'disgraceful  tribute  of  a  hundred 
maidens,  which  the  Spaniards  were  bound,  Irom  the  time 
of  Mauregato,  to  pay  to  the  Moors. 

The  amours  of  his  sister  Dona  Ximena  with  the  Count  of 
Salda£a— the  wonderlHil  exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio, 
who  was  the  offspring  of  this  love,  against  the  no  less 
famous  French  hero  Roland — also  bebog  to  this  period. 
AU  this  history,  however,  is  considered  by  the  best  critics 
as  belonging  to  the  region  of  fkhle  and  romance.  Alonso 
died  about  the  year  843 ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ramuo  L, 
son  of  Bermudo  the  deacon.   (See  Mariana,  vii,  9, 18.) 
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ALONSO  m  .  Burnamed  Et  Mofcm  (the  Great),  King  of 
Leon,  succeeded  bis  fother  Orducio  L  in  866,  at  the  age  of 
finirteen.  In  ths  beginning  of  his  reign,  ihe  Count  of 
Oalicia  FVuela  invaded  his  kingdtnn,  and  forced  Alonso  to  Hy 
to  Alava ;  but  the  citisena  of  Oviedo  formed  a  ccuupiraey 
against  Uie  usurper,  auasnnated  him,  and  Alonso  entered 
the  town  in  triumph.  The  Count  of  Alava  Eiton  also  re- 
volted, but  was  defeated  and  imprisoned  at  Oviedo,  where  he 
died  a  natural  death.  Alonso  gave  Navarra  in  flef  to  Inigo 
Arista,  with  a  Hew  to  oppose  a  bulwark  to  the  ambitim  of 
the  French,  and  to  be  better  able  to  pursue  the  war  against 
the  Moors.  To  strengthen  this  compact,  he  married  the 
Princess  Ximena,  a  relation  both  of  Inigo  and  of  the  French 
kings. 

Alonso  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Mohammedans ; 
and  in  thirty  years  of  continual  warfare  his  arms  were  always 
crowned  with  victory.  He  extended  the  boundaries  of  his 
eminre  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Guadiana.  But  Alcmso,  though 
successfiil  against  his  natural  foe,  was  not  so  against  his 
dinnestic  ennnies.  His  own  son  Garcia,  aided  by  Uu  ever^ 
rebellious  barons,  b^  his  father-in-law  the  Count  of  Castile, 
by  his  brother  Ordono,  governor  of  Galicia,  and  even  by  his 
own  moUier,  attempted  to  dethrone  the  aged  monarch. 
Alonso  succeeded  in  crushing  the  rebellion.  The  bon 
was  delivered  up  to  his  fother  by  a  detachment  of  his  own 
troops,  and  ronsigned  to  a  prison ;  but  the  rebels,  tar  from 
being  discouraged  by  this  mkifortune,  availed  themseh'es  of 
this  to  forward  their  cause.  They  rou;^  the  feeUngs  of  the 
people  by  representing  to  them  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of 
the  &ther,  and  extjlling  the  innocence  of  toe  son.  Alonso, 
fearing  the  evils  of  a  civil  war,  called  a  junta  in  910,  and 
abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Garcia.  The  ^vemment 
of  Galicia  he  entrusted  to  his  second  son  Ordom),  and  the 
youngest.  Fruda,  had  that  of  Oviedo  bequeathed  to  him. 

Alonso,  after  having  paid  a  vint  to  the  shrine  of  San- 
tiuo,  in  Galicia,  whose  church  had  been  built  and  enriched 
by  nim,  a^ked  troops  from  his  son,  and  won,  as  a  private 
individual,  a  fresh  triumph  in  his  old  age  over  the  in&lels. 
Shortly  after  tliis  victory,  he  died  at  Zamora,  in  910.  He 
reigned  for^  eight  yean,  and  was  a  brave,  just,  and  gene- 
rous prince :  he  was  succeeded  by  his  snn  Garcia.  (See 
Mariana, b>okvii.,ch.  17—20;  and  the  CAromr/wof  Alonso 
el  Sabio,  Rodericus  Toletanus,  and  Lucas  Tudensis.) 

ALONSO  IV.,  called  El  Monge,  the  Monk,  king  of 
Leon,  succeeded  Fruela  II.  in  925.  Six  years  after  his 
acoession  to  the  throne,  he  abdicated  in  ftvour  of  his  brother 
Ramiro,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  Two 
jwars  had  scarcely  eUmed  when  he  left  his  cetX  again  to 
claim  the  kingdom ;  he  was  defeated  by  bis  brother,  who 
consigned  him  to  a  monastery,  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
los>t  of  his  eyes,  according  to  the  Visigoth  code.  Alonso 
died  ten  years  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Ra- 
miro IL  (See  Mariana,  book  viii.,  ch.  b  :  and  the  Chronicles 
of  Alonso  el  Sabio,  Rodericus  Toletanus,  and  Lucas  Tu- 
densis.) 

ALONSO  V.  succeeded  his  father  Bermudo  on  the 
throne  of  Leon  in  99»,  being  only  five  years  of  age.  The 
government  during  his  minority,  was  entrusted  to  a 
regency,  which  was  a  very  eventftil  one.  During  it.  the 
great  Almansor  was  defeated,  and  this  success  led  to  the 
conquest  of  Cordova.  NotwithKtanding  this  victory,  the 
Moors  invaded  his  territories,  and  caused  great  devastations. 
When  Alonso  came  of  age,  he  made  a  treaty  wiUi  Mo- 
hammed, king  of  Toledo,  and  gave  him  his  sister  Theresa 
in  marriage.  He  endeavoured  to  repair  the  losses  caused 
by  the  Saracens  during  bis  minority,  rebuilt  and  repeopled 
the  city  of  Leon,  and  transferred  to  it  his  residence.  He 
attempted  also  to  unite  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  by 
marrying  his  son  Bermuda  to  Ximena,  the  sister  of  the 
Count  01  Castile,  and  his  daughter  to  the  count,  offering  to 
the  latter  the  title  of  kin^.  This  unfortunate  count  was 
inhumanly  murdered  on  paying  his  first  visit  to  his  intended 
father-in-law.  by  the  son  of  a  certain  Count  Vela,  a  vassal 
of  his  father,  who  had  lied  to  Leon,  and  had  been  kindly 
received  by  Alonso.  This  unfortunate  event  prevented  the 
prqjccted  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Alonso  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Viseuin  1038 ;  his  son  Bermudo  III.  sueceaded 
him.  (See  Mariana,  book  viii,  ch.  10,  11 ;  and  the  same 
authorities  as  helbre.) 

ALONSO  VI.  was  the  son  of  Fernando  I.  He  was 
crowned  kiiifr  of  Leon  in  >066.  Fernando  had  committed 
the  same  fouit  as  his  fsther  in  dividing  his  states  among 
his  diUdien.  He  left  Leon  to  Alonsc,  Castile  to  Sancbo, 


Galicia  to  Garcia,  and  the  cities  of  Toro  and  Zamora  to 
Urruca  and  Elvira,  his  two  daugbten.  Alonso  and  Sancho 
Ui'ed  in  peace  with  each  other  only  two  yean.  In  1 0(i8, 
Sancho  invaded  the  states  of  hiA  brouier.  and  defeated  Lim 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pisuerga.  After  this  battle,  thcnr 
made  a  truce  for  three  yean,  at  the  ex]Hration  oX  which 
another  engagontent  took  place,  in  which  the  Leonese  were 
defeated  by  ue  Castilians.  Alonso  was  made  prisoner, 
and  cMiflned  in  the  monastery  of  Sahagun,  from  which, 
however,  be  escaped,  and  sou|nit  a  reftige  at  the  Moorish 
court  of  Toledo.  In  1 072  Sancho  was  assassinated  while 
besieging  Zamora,  and  Alonso  hastened  from  his  exile  to 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  Asturias,  Leon, 
and  Castile  acknowledged  his  authority.  He  invited  his 
brother  Garcia  to  his  court  and  shut  him  up  in  the  castle 
of  Luna,  where  he  remained  until  his  deatli,  and  GUida 
was  thus  added  to  the  states  of  Alonso. 

Having  remained  undiapi^ed  lord  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  Peninsula,  Alanso  turned  hiserms  against  the  Saracens. 
He  invaded  Portugal,  and  made  most  of  the  Moorish  petty 
chieb  his  tributaries.  He  afterwards  took  Coria,  and  ^n  at- 
tacked Toledo ;  and  had  not  the  Almoravides  with  a  powerfiil 
army  invaded  Spain,  he  would  have  expelled  the  Moors  from 
the  peninsula.  He  gave  his  illegitimate  daughter,  Theresa, 
in  marriage  to  Henry,  Count  of  Besan^on,  with  his  conquests 
in  Portu^,  and  the  title  of  count.  During  his  reign,  the 
famous  hero  Rodrigo  Diax  de  Vivar,  sumamed  the  Cid  or 
Siili,  the  Moorish  word  i'ot  Lord,  performed  thobe  exploits 
which  have  fiimiahed  abundance  cX  materials  to  rumance 
writers. 

King  Alonso  died  in  1109,  at  Toledo,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-third  of  his  reign.  He  was 
a  prince  modest  in  prosperity  and  constant  unSBr  advensity, 
aiid  sufibred  with  patient  resignation  the  vicisBitudes  of 
fortune.  His  son  Sancho  having  fbllen  in  a  battle  against 
the  Moms,  the  crowns  of  Leon  and  Castile  fell  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  Urraca.  .(See  Maiiana,  books  ix.,  x.,  ch.  8—20; 
1-8.) 

ALONSO  VIL  [See  Alowso  I.  of  Aragon.] 
ALONSO  VIII..  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  styled  the 
Emperor.  At  the  death  of  his  mother,  Queen  Urraca,  he 
bef^ame  king  in  1126.  The  misrule  of  that  princess's 
government,  and  the  wars  which '  had  devastated  Caatile 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  precedii^  rvign,  rendered  the 
lieginning  of  his  own  verv  stormy.  He  was  oblig<>d  to  con- 
quer several  places  whidi  still  acknowledged  the  authwiiy 
of  his  step-fother,  Alonso  VII.  At  last  the  two  princes 
were  reconciled,  and  Ahmao  VIII.  remained  soverngn  lord 
of  Castile  and  Leon.  About  the  year  1 137  he  was  obliged 
to  march  an  army  into  Gallicia  against  the  Count  of  Ptn- 
tugal,  Alonso  Henriqoez.  Though  the  Portuguese  had  tho 
advantage,  Henriquez  sued  for  peace,  which  Alonso  readily 
granted. 

In  1140,  be  formed  the  project  of  conquering  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Navarre,  but  was  compelled  to  make  peace  with  its 
king,  Garcia.  The  two  kings  cemented  this  treaty  by  the 
double  marriage  of  Garcia  with  a  daughter  of  Alonso,  and 
a  son  of  the  Intter  with  a  princess  of  Navarre  In  his  wars 
with  the  infidels.  Alonso  was  more  successftU.  He  obtained 
many  signal  victories  over  them,  and  advanced  the  Cas- 
tilian  fVwitiers  to  Andaluaia.  His  last  battle  against  the 
Almohades  was  nndedsiTe ;  after  which  he  retuned  to- 
wards Toledo,  hut  near  the  -village  of  Freaneda  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  in  his  tent  in  Auguat* 
1 157.  Alonso  VIII.  was  a  prince  of  no  common  qualitiea. 
He  deserved  the  praise  of  grnt  firmness  and  valour,  by  which 
qualitiea  he  maHe  his  state  respected  by  his  neighbmirs, 
while  he  enlarged  it  by  his  conque^its.  At  the  close  of  his 
reign,  the  military  order  of  Alc&'.itara.  to  which  Christian 
Spain  owed  so  much,  was  instituted.  He  was  succeeded 
in  Castile  by  Sancho  III.-,  and  in  Leon  by  Fernando  II. ; 
(See  Mariana,  books  x.,  xi.,  ch.  8-20.,  1—7.) 

ALONSO  III.  of  Castile  was  only  three  years  of  age  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  Sancbo  III.,  m  11 58.  His  minority 
was  a  very  stormy  one.  The  two  familiea  of  Castros  and 
Laraa  quarrelled  for  the  guardianship  of  the  ][miiut  king, 
and  caused  much  blood  to  be  shed.  Alonso  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  1170,  and  from  that 
time  he  exerct>ed  the  regal  authority  without  control.  la 
1 195.  he  was  defeited  by  the  Almohades  at  Alarcoa,  but  be 
avenged  this  affront  in  the  famous  battle  of  Las  A'orof  da 
Tolota,  where  he  destroyed  the  most  numnous  army  that 
ever  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibralta^^'aflei:  ^die-fitsL  invi^on. 
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[See  AlhohadS!!.]  Shmtly  after  this  memonble  victory, 
tia  died  lit  Gaiei  Huiioz,  in  1814  ;  he  wns  wicceeded  by  his 
■on  Enrique  I.  (See  Mutaua*  books  xi^  xii.,  aiid  tiie  liame 
authiiriiies  es  befm.) 

ALONSO  IX.,  kiDg  of  Leon,  sucoeeiled  his  fother  Fer- 
nando in  1188.  He  wan  dubbed  a  knight  by  hia  cousin,  Alon«o 
111.  orCastite.  For  a  short  time  the  two  r^atives  lived  on  good 
terms;  but  in  1189,  there  was  a  dispute  between  uem 
about  the  possession  of  some  territory  in  Estremadura.  To 
streng^en  himself  against  his  powerful  antagonist.  Alonso 
IX.  married  the  Princess  Theresa  of  Portugal.  This  lady 
being  his  near  relative.  Pope  Celestine  III.  annulled  the 
marriage,  and  the  parties  not  being  willing  to  separate,  both 
Leon  and  Portugal  wero  placed  under  an  interdict.  In 
1 195,  bowerer,  they  compUeil  with  the  order  of  the  pope. 

Aiooao  continued  a  routtt  di«trBirii^  warfare  against  bis 
couun,  the  king  of  Caatile,  but  at  last  this  nhnce  gave  him 
his  daughter  BOTengaria  in  maniage,  from  wnom  AloDso  IX. 
was  alM  forced  by  tba  pope  to  part  on  the  same  plea  of 
relationship.  The  marriage,  however,  was  not  dissolved' 
without  first  having  obtained  from  the  pope  a  declaration  of 
the  legitimacy  of  their  children.  This  measure  led  again 
to  a  war  between  the  two  princes,  but  1^  the  mediation  of 
the  pope,  a  reconciliation  was  effected. 

Aluuso  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  Moors,  and 
conquered  Merida,  Caoeres,  and  outer  important  places  in 
Etitremadura.  After  having  subdued  almost  all  that  pro- 
Tince,  he  dismiiised  his  army ;  and  while  on  his  ruaa  to 
Sanfiago.  he  died  at  Villanueva  de  Sarria,  in  I23u,  after  a 
very  itturmy  reittn  of  forty-two  years.  His  son  Fernando  111. 
tueoeeded  to  the  ciuwns  of  both  Leon  and  Castile.  ( See  Ma- 
riana, book*  xi.,  xii.,  eh.  16—22 ;  1.  2 ;  Chromck  of  Alonso 
el  Sabio.)  * 

ALONSO,  or  ALFONSO  X..  snmamed  El  Sa/no,  (the 
Wise.)  King  of  Caatile  and  Leon,  was  the  son  of  Ferdiuand 
III..  eaUed  tiie  Saint  He  was  bom  in  1222,  and  on  the 
following  year  was  arknowlttdged  crown  prince  bv  the  Cortes 
at  BurgoH.  While  crown  prince  he  took  the  kingdum  of 
Murcia  from  the  Moors,  and  accompanied  liis  father  to  the 
conquest  of  Seville.  In  12i2  he  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  in  the  cit^  of  Leon,  after  his  fatlier's 
death.  The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  renew  tbe  alliance 
with  Alhainar,  the  Muoribh  king  of  Granada,  and  to  re- 
lieve him  from  tbe  tribute  which  he  paid  to  Castile,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  serriees  which  that  king 
bad  rendered  to  his  father. 

The  imblie  treaMury  was  exhausted  by  the  long  wars  of 
the  preceding  vngn.  and  Alonso,  in  oner  to  improve  his 
finances,  had  reeonnie  to  a  measuie,  which  must  always 
prove  dangerous.  He  caused  tbe  etcudo  burgafes  to  be 
put  in  cirr-ulation,  instead  of  the  pepion.  Both  these  coins 
were  of  equal  nominal  \-aIue,  but  the  fbrmer  much  inferior 
in  intriniiic  worth.  This  measure  increased  the  distress, 
obliged  the  king  to  raise  tbe  salaries  of  the  public  function- 
aries, and  was  the  cause  tbe  civil  dioocnd  which  ended 
with  his  tlethrunement 

In  1256,  tbe  Emperor  of  Germany  being  dead,  some  of  the, 
electors  proposed  Alonso  as  a  candidate,  on  sccuunt  uf  bis 
literary  quahfications,  but  more  particularly  for  his  relation- 
ship  tu  tbe  dereased  emperor  by  his  mother's  tide.  Tbe 
AretabishDp  of  Cologne,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  l»shop 
of  Mayenoe.  and  tlw  count  Palatine,  chose  Richard.  Barl  of 
CornwEUt.  Tbe  Archbisb<^  of  Treves  and  tbe  Elector  uf 
Saxony  ronsidexed  the  eleoiion  as  invalid,  and  chose  Alonso. 
Arabassadurs  were  sent  to  Castile,  but  tbe  king,  owing  to 
some  domestic  embomssnient,  was  unable  to  be  present  in 
Germany. 

The  aloon  of  Spain  having  received  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  Anica,  made  an  irruption  in  the  tenitor)' 
of  Castile,  and  reconouered  Jerez,  Arcos,  Medina- Sidonia, 
Bejer,  Elan-Lucar,  anu  other  places ;  but  their  triumph  was 
ctf  short  duration.  On  the  following  year.  Alonso,  with  a 
considerable  fbrre,  marched  against  them,  defeated  them  in 
a  snoeesBkm  of  battles,  atul  forced  the  King  of  Gnnada  to 
do  homage  to  Castllet  and  pay  a  considerable  sum  as  an 
indemnification  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

In  I J6S  his  first  cousin  Haria,  the  wife  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Baldwui  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  come  to  Spain, 
to  implore  the  assistance  of  her  relative  for  the  dehvery, 
arcorotng  to  some  histonans,  of  her  husband,  who  was  ile- 
tained  in  captivity  by  the  sultan  of  Euypt :  and,  according 
to  others,  of  her  son,  retained  by  tbe  Venetians  as  a  pledfte 
for  »  certain  sum  lent  by  them  to  Baldnin  when  he  was  re- 


duf^  to  great  distress  by  the  Kiiw  of  Bulgaria.  Alonso 
gunerously  gave  her  3i>,000  marks  w  ulver. 

In  1269,  the  marriage  of  Fernando  de  la  Ctttda,  Alonso's 
eldest  son,  to  Blanea,  daughter  of  SL  Louis.  Kmg  France, 
was  solemnized:  and  in  1271,  Castile  began  to  experience 
tbe  terrible  scourge  of  a  civil  war.  Alonso  had  reconquered 
Murcia,  and  was  occupied  in  oiganizing  that  province, 
when  the  King  of  Granada  came  to  complain  of  the  ii^ury 
that  Alonso  mid  done  him  bv  secretly  countenancing  the 
rebellion  of  his  subjects  in  Guadix  and  Blalaga.  The  an- 
swer of  Alonso  sent  Albamar  back  more  disMtisSed  than 
he  came.  The  restless  Laras,  and  Philip,  the  unnatural 
brother  of  Alonso,  now  saw  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
resentments,  by  urging  the  Moorish  king  to  take  up  arms 
against  Castile,  and  by  promising  that  they,  with  otbw 
tmrons,  would  openly  poRs  over  to  his  «da. 

The  king  having  been  acquainted  with  this  plot,  left 
Murcia  and  went  to  Valencia,  to  consult  with  bis  fether-m- 
law.  the  king  of  Aiagon ;  be  alto  sent  his  embassadM', 
Arana,  to  tbe  turbulent  nobles  assembled  at  Palencia,  and 
ordered  his  son,  Don  Fernando,  then  at  Seville,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  impending  war.  Arana  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  mission.  The  king  now  etxivt^ted  the  Cortes  at  Burgos, 
and  summoned  tbe  rebellious  grandees,  offering  them  a  safe 
conduct.  In  order  that  the  Cortes  might  dehbente  with  mtne 
freedom,  he  ordered  it  to  be  held  at  me  Hospital  Real,  out  of 
the  city.  After  several  tumultuous  debates  the  assembly 
was  dissolved,  aUd  the  parties  separated,  more  embittered 
against  each  other  than  before.  The  insolent  barons  in 
leaving  Burgos  devastated  all  the  country  nmud,  and  seve- 
ral  of  tiwm  went  over  to  &b  Hours.  Tbe  complaints  of  the 
nobili^  were  chiefly  these  :-~-tbat  th^  prinle^  had  been 
sacrificed  to  please  the  people ;  that  their  mtUtary  service 
was  too  long  continued :  tut  their  contributions  were  too 
heavy ;  and  that  they  could  not  submit  to  be  judged  by  tbe 
supreme  courts  of  Castile. 

In  12r3,  Rudolph  of  Hapsbui^  was  elected  em|>eTor  of 
Germany.  The  King  of  Granada  also  baling  died  this 
year,  the  plans  of  tbe  nobles  were  partly  frustrated :  and 
Alonso  felt  the  more  desirous  to  settle  his  domestic  afiaira 
at  any  cost,  in  order  to  be  better  able  to  forward  hia  pre- 
tensions abroad.  He  therefore  again  convoked  the  states  at 
Avila.  Some  of  the  grandees  visited  bim  privately,  and 
appeared  better  dispoud  for  peace.  The  queen  and  the 
Arahbiidiop  of  Tolecio  went  to  Cordova,  and  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  oth^  to  obedience.  Alonso  then  proceeded  to 
Seville.  The  new  King  of  Granada,  the  rebel  barons,  and 
the  prince  FemauOo,  his  son,  came  fitna  Cordova  to  Seville, 
and  being  very  kindly  received  by  the  king,  civil  discord 
was  for  a  time  appeased. 

The  King  of  Morocco,  Aben  Yussef,  avafling  bimsdf  of 
the  absence  of  Alonso  in  France,  nhere  be  had  gone  to 
have  an  inter\'iew  with  the  pnpe.  made  a  descent  on  AEda- 
lufiia  with  a  powerful  army.  Nuiio  de  Lai  a  wrote  to  the  prince 
regent  to  come  to  his  assistance,  and,  inviting  the  nobdity  of 
Andalusia  to  unite  against  the  o^mmon  enemy,  <  ffored  battle 
to  the  Moors  near  Ec^a,  but  lost  it,  with  his  life.  Prince 
Don  Fernando,  faafatening  to  his  assistance,  died  at  Villa 
Real.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  was  also  defeated  near 
Jaen.  Don  Sancbo,  the  king's  second  son,  undertook  with 
more  success  the  d^hnce  the  country.  He  conquered 
the  Africans  in  several  encounters,  and  at  last  made  a 
truce  for  two  years  with  Y^jssef,  and  the  Mo«ish  king  re- 
embarked  wiu  the  rest  of  the  army  for  Africa.  Sancho 
immediately  hastened  to  Toledo,  under  the  pretence  of 
\-isiting  hia  father  on  his  return,  but  bis  true  object  «  as  to 
establish  bis  claims  to  the  throne  against  his  nephew,  tbe 
son  of  Don  Fernando.  At  the  request  of  Alonso  s  brother, 
who  was  in  favour  of  Sancho,  the  Cortes  were  assembled  at 
Segovia  to  settle  the  question.  This  body,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Sancho,  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  a  long  minority,  decided  that  Sancbo  should  succeed  his 
father.  The  king  refused  to  sanction  this  proceeding,  and 
the  country  became  tbe  theatre  of  a  diaaatxous  civil  war. 

To  meet  tbe  exigencies  of  this  war.  Alonso  had  again 
recourse  to  an  alteration  of  the  lureulating  medium,  and  a 
cmn  of  inferior  intrinrio  value  to  the  standard  was  put 
in  circulation.  This  measure  greatly  irritated  the  people ; 
and  notwithstanding  a  recent  victory  over  the  Moors  of 
Granada,  he  was  every  6^  more  disUked.  In  1:^82.  he 
summoned  the  Cortes  to  l^lodo,  with  the  view  of  brinjsing 
his  son  to  obedience  by  pacific  and  legal  means.  Sancho, 
instigated  l^hift.  uncle  and  Uie  nobiltty,^^i^^^n^mta 
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Vftlladolid,  wbicb  ms  man  niuneBOMilj  ■ttenclad  tlua  Uw 
meeting  at  Toledo.  Thii  body  offored  him  liie  otown* 
which  Be  refused  to  accept;  but  his  uncle  in  the  name 
of  the  nobili^  pronounced  the  untence  of  depositiDn 
■gainst  his  aged  Dnrtfa^r,  and  proclaimed  Saocho  king  of 
^stile  and  Leon  and  fiither  <^  the  country. 

Alonso,  seeing  himself  nov  abandoned  by  the  nobili^ 
and  ^e  pbople,  deposed  by  his  unnatural  relatioDs,  and  d&- 
serted  by  all  his  fnends,  went  to  his  ever-falthiiil  Seville, 
and  from  that  place  wrote  a  letter  to  Alonso  Perez  de  Gas- 
man, who  was  at  filarocoo,  and  enjoyed  the  &vour  of  Aben 
Yussef,  describing  to  him  in  the  moat  affecting  manner  the 
terrible  utuation  in  which  he  was  placed,  ana  requ«8tiDg 
die  aid  of  the  African  mooarch,  as  a  pledge  fat  whiw 
AloDBO  sent  to  Yussef  his  royal  crown.  This  prinee  imme- 
diately dispatched  Guzman  with  a  conaiderBble  sum  to 
Seville,  and  soon  after  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  made  a  descent  at  Algeciras.  At  Zahua  the 
two  kings  had  the  first  interriew.  Alonso  rose  from  his 
seat  and  offered  it  to  Yussef,  but  the  African  monarch  would 
not  accept  this  honour,  and  courteously  said  to  the  Casti- 
liao, '  Sit  thou  there,  who  art  a  king  from  the  cradle :  I  am 
one  only  tbroueh  my  valour.'  After  treating  about  the  best 
manner  of  conducting  the  war,  the  Africans  mardied  to  be- 
siege Cordova,  where  the  prince  was. 

Alonso  returned  to  SeviUe,  and  oollecting  as  great  an  army 
as  he  oouM  muster,  proceeded  to  join  the  besiegers.  The 
garrison  defended  the  town  with  courage,  and  imer  twenty 
days  die  si^  was  raised.  The  Moors  retired  to  Ecga, 
haying  done  nothing  but  devastate  all  the  oountty  round. 
Alonso^  whUe  aa  his  manh  towards  that  place,  bung  in- 
formed that  Yuisef  iatmded  to  keep  him  prisoner, 
secretly  went  to  Seville.  The  African  ebieftain,  feeling 
offended  that  his  loyal^  should  be  put  in-  doubt,  re-em- 
barked for  his  country,  not,  howerert  without  leaving  to  his 
friend  a  thousand  chosen  horsemeUt  and  mqnnsritig  Co  be 
permitted  to  keep  them  in  his  own  pay. 

Alonso  now  hwd  a  sotemn^'unta  at  Seville,  and  disinherited 
Sancho,  pronouDcing  a  curse  against  him  as  a  rebellious 
and  unnatural  son.  Sancho,  however,  was  not  at  all  aSecteA 
by  this  proceeding ;  on  the  contrary,  his  party  became  every 
day  stnmger.  His  father  again  c^ed  Yus»ef.  but,  to  give  a 
better  colour  to  this  step,  he  was  advised  to  direct  his  arms 
against  the  King  itf  Granada,  who  had  mbrsced  the  cause 
of  Saaeho.  He  also  endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance  from 
Franoe.  At  last  he  enmloyed  die  arms  aS  reluion,  and  n- 
quested  of  Ptme  Martin  V.  to  exoommunioatB  his  son.  The 
pope  cen^liedwith  his  wishes,  and  the  rebeUioua  towuwere 
placed  under  an  interdict.  Sancho  began  to  be  deserted  by 
all  his  friends :  the  first  who  set  the  example  were  his  two 
brothers.  S(Hne  of  the  towns  revolted  against  him  and  ro- 
turaed  to  di^  allej^ianoe.  His  kind  nthcf  again  tried 
means  of  reoondliatioD.  and  an  intsrview  was  pliuined,  but 
did  not  take  plaoe. 

Alonso  returned  to  Seville,  and,  overpowered  by  so  many 
misfntunea,  died  on  the  2ist  of  April,  1384.  In  his  will 
he  expressed  his  deein  that  his  gruid-children,  the  sons 
of  Fernando,  should  suooeed  him,  and  in  case  of  their  death, 
the  King  of  SVanee,  uid  made  no  mention  of  Sancho,  who, 
however)  sooeeeded  him.  Alonso  was  buried  at  Seville. 
*  His  Mpttlehie.'  si^  Mariana, '  k  not  vary  rich,  nor  was  it 
neoesaary  that  it  ibould  be  lo ;  for  his  lifo,  notvithstanduig 
his  fkults  and  the  calamities  that  happened  to  him,  rendm 
his  name  and  mem<»'y  eternal.  He  would  have  been  a 
greater  kUig  if  be  had  poeaessed  the  knowledge  of  himself 
and  had  not  stained  his  excedlent  qualities  by  ambitiui  and 
severity.  He  was  the  first  king  of  Spain  who  ordered  all 
public  documents  to  be  written  in  Spanish,  with  the  view 
of  p(dishing  and  enriching  the  language.  He  caused  also 
the  Bible  to  be  translated.  It  is  ind^  astonisfaing,'  adds  he, 
'  that  a  king  who  had  been  brought  in  war,  and  exer- 
cised in  arms  from  his  early  youth,  should  be  acquainted 
with  a^nmomy,  philosophy,  idchemy,  jurisprudence,  and  his- 
tory, to  a  degree  scarcely  attained  by  men  enjoving  a  Ufe  of 
leisuro,  or  having  no  odier  occupation  than  study.'  He  has 
left  us  a  monument  of  hia  learning,  or  <^  patronage  ai 
learning,  in  his  Cknmiea  de  E^anOy  in  the  astmiomioal 
tables  called  Ai/bntinas»  in  a  oode  of  laws  denominated  Lot 
aiete  Pariidat,  and  in  some  poems  and  odwr  produedons. 
which  are  still  unedited. 

His  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  this  learned 
prinoe  of  the  merit  of  harinwbeen  the  aiMhmrw  oompUffircrf 
LiaPwrHdat,  i^etending  diat  thia  code  was  written  lyfais 


fothsr.  Itiik  liow«vflr,«oid»ofniuik*lbst«v«r]r  oneoi 
the  Paitidas  begina  widi  one  fettec  of  hk  na^na,  <>np|ng  th> 

following  acrostic: — 

I  St.  A 1  servicio,  &c. 
2d.   L  a  £S  cat^ioa,  &e. 
3d.   F  ixo  ttuestro  Senor,  &e. 
4th.  O  nras  senaladas,  &e. 
5th.  Nasoen  entre,  &e. 
6th.  S  esudamanle,  &o. 
7th.  O  Ividanza  y  atrevimieats,  &o. 
The  accusation  of  blasphemy,  with  which  they  have  aiso 
branded  his  name,  is,  in  our  opiniui,  a  fobricatWMi.   It  rests 
on  no  other  authority  than  a  revelation  whwh  an  Augustine 
monk  at  Molina  had  from  heaven.   This  miracle  is  relateil 
at  fVill  length  in  the  History  ^  Spain  and  Portugal  in 
Ludner's  CabmH  CyeloptKUa,  Appendix  I.,  wd.  ii.,  p.  31 7. 
(Sea  Chromea  dd        Dtm  Momo  (Britidi  Museum); 
Mariana's  HuUma  de  StptOa;  Garib^'s  Commttfo  Hie- 
torial  de  ku  Ckromieae;  Ni«dao  Antonia^  Bibiiothtea  Bk- 
panavehu;  4^.) 

ALONSO  XI.  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  succeeded  his 
father  Fernando  IV.  in  1313,  bnng  only  a  few  maathsold. 
A  long  series  of  convulsions  attended  his  minori^.  When 
he  came  of  age  he  quieted  the  intestine  distuibancos,  and 
seriously  pursued  the  wars  against  the  Infidels.  He  took 
Tarifo  and  Algeciras  from  them,  hut  died  of  the  plague 
while  besieging  Gibraltar,  in  1360.  His  memory  would 
have  for  ever  been  cherished  by  die  Spaniards,  had  he  not 
stained  it  by  the  murdw  of  his  kinunan  Juan  el  Tuerto,  and 
his  amours  with  Dc£a  Leonor  de  Guzman.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Psdro  the  OmA.  (See  Villasan's  Onmiea 
del  iSw  Don  Abmeo  el  Oneeuo.  Mariana,  book  xv.) 

ALONSO  I.,  King  of  flragon.  sumamed  El  Batallador, 
the  Batder,  sucoeeded  his  bntisr  Ptodn  in  1 104,  and  having 
married  Queen  Urraea  of  Casdle  and  Leon,  was  stykd  king 
of  those  provinoes  also.  The  unprincipled  oondntt  of  his 
wife  was  not  oaleulated  to  nndw  so  virtuous  a  man  as 
Alonso  happy.  He  applied  to  the  pope  to  annul  his  marriage ; 
and  in  1114,  a  council  assembled  at  Falencia  solemnly 
decided  on  die  separation  of  the  ill-sorted  couple. 

Alonso,  now  f^  from  intemid  troubles,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  war  with  the  infidels,  and  in  a  succession  of  vio- 
tories  rescued  fkora  dieir  grasp  almost  all  the  territory  south 
of  the  Ebro.  He  laid  siege  to  San^pwsa,  and  after  fbur  years 
of  strug^e  he  entwed  it  by  capituli^ion,  in  1118,  and  made 
it  the  Mpital  of  Aragon.  In  1120  he  defeated  a  numerous 
army  of  dia  Almoravidas  nasr  Danes.  Tarragona,  Megui- 
n<»ua.  and  Cslatajud-wen  alae  among  his  eonqussCs ;  and 
he  carried  his  vielorions  arms  even  to  AwUnsia. 

In  1 134  he  invested  Fraga,  when  the  wali  of  Valencia, 
Aben  Genu,  advanced  widi  a  considerable  twee  to  relieve 
die  town.  The  latter  offered  batUe  to  Alonso,  which  he 
gallandy  accepted,  but  the  Christians  wen  defeated,  and 
their  king  killed.  Alonso  I.,  notwithstanding  the  charge 
of  oruelty,  in  his  wan  against  his  wifis  and  atep-son,  made 
against  nim  by  tbe  Castilian  chroniclete,  was  a  brave  and 
virtuous  prinoe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brodter  Ramiroll. 
(See  Fhwez's  SepaOa  Sagrada ;  CmvitiM  Adtfanti  Im^ 
ratorit,  vol.  xL ;  Roderioas  Tolatanns,  De  MMme  Hupemeit; 
Mariana,  x.  8.) 

ALONSO  II.  Bueosedad  hia  mother  PetronOa  <m  the 
dnone  of  Aiagon  ithva  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age. 
In  1 167  be  beoame  Lord  of  FnivMice,  by  the  death  of  nis 
cousin,  Omnt  Garard.  He  eztandad  die  Aontian  of  his 
kingdom  on  die  side  of  the  Mtdiammedans,  penetrated  into 
the  tnritory  of  Valencia,  and  aided  .Aionso  IX.  of  C^astile 
in  investing  Cuenca.  For  this  important  service  Aragon 
was  made  exempt  firom  paying  homage  to  Casdle.  AIchiso 
died  in  1 196  ;  and  according  to  a  custom  very  prevalent  in 
Spain  at  that  period,  he  divided  his  states  between  his 
childrra,  leaving  Aragon,  Catatonia,  and  Roussillon  to  his 
eldest  son,  Pe^  II.;  and  Provence  to  the  second  bcxl  (See 
Rodericus  Toletanus.   Mariana,  xi.  9 — 13  ) 

ALONSO  III.  was  tbe  son  of  Pedro  III.  King  of  Ara- 
gon. At  the  death  of  his  fetfaw,  in  l3Si,  he  was  at 
Mayoica,  when  he  had  been  sent  by  his  fkther  to  dethrone 
his  nnde  Jaime,  who  had  usiuped  the  wveieignty  tint 
island.  Having  atteoasded  in  Us  expedition,  he  returned 
to  Aragon,  and  found  tlw  Cwtes  asaembM  at  San^ossa. 
This  Irady  sent  a  deputation  to  meet  him  at  Valencia  to 
express  uieir  stunnse  at  his  having  assumed  the  tide  of 
king  pmnous  to  his  taking  the  eDstomary  oath  befon  Oaa 
Coites  of  die  realm.  Not  withont  ^^^i4Q4b$«nd  after 
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BMDj  taiagltaoM  4itatn,  Alonw  mw  aflknovMsad  Vaag, 
upon  Mibiaittiiig  to  all  the  «wditioiu  raquind  by  oat  bod^. 

HaTin;  thus  settled  matters  at  lunBa.  he  tnmed  bis 
attention  abroad.  The  dethnmad  King  wF  Uayoiea,  now 
Lord  o£  Roiusillon  and  Honqwilier.  mraided  Catab>nia,  but 
oa  the  approaoh  of  Aiaoao  be  vatreated.  The  AragMtese 
Cfoaaad  the  ftontien  and  laid  waste  the  French  territory. 
Besides  this  enemy,  Alonso  had  to  contend  with  the  pope 
and  the  King  of  Fianee,  vho  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  Prince  of  Salenio.  then  a  prisoner  of 
Akmso.  Through  the  mediatiwi  of  Edward  I.  of  Bngland, 
Charles  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the  promise  of  renouncing 
his  right  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and  obtaining  the  approba- 
tion of  the  pope  and  the  King  of  France  to  thia  measure;  in 
ease  he  could  not  aueeead,  be  vaa  to  return  voluntarily  to  his 
eonfln«mait.  Charlei  waa  ansnooeaiftil.  and  Alonso,  thoi^h 
he  saw  the  united  power  of  Franoe  and  the  pope  thiaaten- 
ins  him,  was  not  inelined  to  yield ;  but  at  the  penitanon  of 
Edward  peace  was  obtained,  although  on  oonoitions  some- 
what humiliating  to  Alonso.  Edwud  offered  him  the  hand 
of  his  daughter  Lecmora,  but  before  the  negociations  were 
terminated  AIchiso  died  at  Barcekma,  in  1291,  and  was 
suooeeded  by  his  brother,  Jaime  II.  (See  Zorita'a  AmiUt 
d»  Artugon,  vii. ;  Mariana,  xiv.) 

ALONSO  IV.,  son  of  Jaime  II.,  asoended  the  throne  of 
Axagcm  in  1327.  The  Cpenoese  not  only  fomented  dissen- 
sion in  his  new  oonquests  of  Sardinia,  but  even  dared  to 
attack  hnn  in  his  own  kingdom.  They  made  various 
daseenta  on  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  but  were  repulsed. 
At  hcoMk  bis  son  and  sueeeasor  Pedro  raised  the  rtandard 
of  t&niLt  against  him,  because  his  fiitber  had  nven  anna 
poaaeasiona  to  his  half-brother  Alonso.  These  dissensions 
were  in  a  ^eat  measure  the  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  Sarcelona  in  1336.  He  was  succeed^  by  bis 
am.  Pedro  IV.  (See  Zurita*s  Analei,  book  vii ;  Manana* 
book  xvi.) 

ALONSO  V.  [See  Alvonso  I.  of  Sicily.J 
ALONSO  I^  King  of  Portugal,  was  the  son  of  Henrv, 
Ctmot  of  Besanfon,  who  held  Portugal  in  fief  with  the  title 
of  Count.  At  bis  father's  death  Aloiiso  was  only  two  years 
old,  and  bis  mother  governed  the  state  in  his  minority.  This 
princess  was  not  very  exemplary  in  her  conduct,  and  when 
ber  aui  became  of  age,  he  was  ftiroed  to  apply  to  arms  and 
wnat  the  sovereigit^&Dm  her,  or  rather  from  her  paramour, 
Feraando  Ftaes.  He  was  also  several  times  at  war  with  his 
coosin  Akmso  VIII.  cf  Caatile,  but  in  1 1 37  they  made  peace, 
and  the  PoitngDase  count  bi^  disengaged  fmm  ms  do- 
mestic enemies,  turned  bis  mind  to  forciKn  afiairs. 

He  assembled  his  army  at  Coimbra,  wiUi  a  view  to  attack 
tbe  infidels.  The  King  of  Bad^jos  and  four  other  Moorish 
diieftains  also  mustered  an  army,  far  superior  in  numbers 
to  that  of  the  Portuguese.  Though  tbe  count  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  superior  position,  his  soldiers,  seeing  the  im- 
mense number  of  the  unbelievers,  began  to  show  signs  of 
fear.  Alonso  encouraged  them  with  the  asaurauee  of  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  The  struggle  was  severe  om  both  sidea, 
and  at  last  victory  declared  vx  the  Cbiistiaiu.  An  incre- 
dible multitude  Aflicana  remainad  dead  on  the  field, 
Um  number  of  wfaieh  is  estimated  bjr  the  Pwtagueaa 
UstartanB  at  8M,e«0.  In  the  exidtatioii  vietory,  tbe 
coant  waa  pndaimed  king  by  Ui  ftdlowMS,  vhiclk  tiUe 
he  assumed  from  that  day.  This  battle  waa  fim^ht  in  Uia 
pUina  of  Onrique,  in  the  province  of  Alemt^o,  in  the  year 
1139. 

In  1146  Akmso  umSk  by  asaault  the  fortress  d  Santarem 
from  the  Saracens,  and  pnt  to  the  sword  all  its  inhabitants 
without  distinctitni  of  age  or  sex.  In  the  next  year  he 
took  Lisbon,  when  the  met  of  Eni^ish  crusadws,  who  were 
going  to  ffaie  Holy  Land,  rendered  him  very  effectual  aa- 
aistance.  He  afterwards  reduced  Cintra.  crossed  the 
Tagus,  and  possessed  himself  of  several  towns  in  Estrema- 
dnra  and  Alemtejo.  In  llfiB  he  reduced  Alcaxar4o-Sal 
after  a  siege  oS  two  months.  In  short,  Alonso  almost  fireed 
all  Portn^  from  the  yoke  of  the  Saraoens. 

This  ku^t  the  ftninoOT  of  the  Foitugucaa  monarchy,  waa 
not  a  wainer  only— he  waa  dso  a  l^;iilator,  TJndor  his 
reign  a  code  of  laws  was  piunulgated  at  tha  Cottea  of 
Ljimego.  These  laws  chiefly  trutad  <m  tha  soeeossion  to 
tbe  ccuwn,  the  dutiea  of  the  noUaa  and  tiia  peo^,  and  the 
indepandenee  of  the  kingdom. 

Amdso  died  in  1 180,  at  Coimbza,  in  the  91st  year  ui  his 
aige.  Hia  memory  is  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  vene 
ntign'by  ewy  Xvm  Portognesa;  Hevu  suaoeeded  bgr 


hia  son  Saaehol.  (SeeBrandaon'a  JlbiaarvMaXsiMtaisa^ 
Ckromem  LutUanum;  Mariana,  boi^  x. — xi;  Lenoa* 
bookix.) 

ALONSO  IL  ascended  the  thnme  of  Portunl  in  ISll. 
on  the  death  of  his  father  Sancho  I.  He  began  bis  politieal 
career  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  his  sisters  of  the  eaatles 
beoueathed  to  them  by  their  father.  This  step  led  to  a  war 
witn  the  King  o#  L«Dn,  who  espooaed  the  cause  of  the 
in&ntaa.  This  war  was  productive  <rf  many  evils  to  his 
kingdom.  In  his  conquests  over  the  Saraoens  he  did  not 
aignsliie  himself  so  much  as  his  predeoessora  had  done. 
Alonso  seemAd  not  to  have  held  the  church  in  very  high 
veneration,  as  he  sulgeeted  the  clergy  to  personal  military 
serviee,  and  their  possessions  to  contribute  the  same  as  the 
laity  towards  the  support  of  the  state.  In  bet,  he  attempted 
to  aboliah  ontiraly  ail  eedaaiaatiBal  immunities.  Tbe  eoo- 
sequenoe  of  these  measures  was  that  Pope  Honorins  IIL 
{riaeed  the  kingdom  nndw  an  interdict.  Alonso  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  was  ]^ardoned  on  his  promise  of  making  ample 
satisfaction  for  lus  past  dfences.  Bef<»e  he  could  ftilfll 
hia  promise  he  died,  m  1233,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son, 
Sancho  II.  (Roderieus  Toletanus,  book  viii. ;  Lemes,  book 
xU.) 

ALONSO  III.  succeeded  bis  brother  Saneho  II.,  in 
1248.  Before  bis  aocession,  through  some  cause  not  suffi- 
ciently stated  by  the  historians,  he  waa  a  poor  exile  in 
France,  whra  Matilda,  Countess  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  not 
only  gave  him  proteelion,  but,  together  with  her  hand,  con- 
ferred on  him  hw  states  and  (woperty.  His  brother  having 
iUtaoked,  like  his  fitther*  tbe  immunities  of  the  churdi,  was, 
by  a  decree  of  Innocent  IV.,  deprivad  of  the  regal  antho- 
rity,  and  Alonso  CDtmatod  with  the  administmtimi  of  Qw 
government. 

Having  sworn  a-Ue^ianoe  to  the  pone,  Alonso  sailed  fiir 
Lisbon,  and  on  bis  arrival  was  reoeived  with  enthusiasm  1^ 
all  clasaea  of  the  nation.  His  brother  finding  himself  de- 
serted by  his  suhjeota  fled  to  Castile,  and  after  aome  fruit- 
less attompto  to  procure  his  vestontion,  ntirad  to  Ttdodo^ 
where  he  died  in  1248. 

Alonso  embroiled  himself  with  his  namesake  of  Castile 
about  the  possession  of  Algarve,  but  flndinghis  antagonist 
too  powerM  for  him  be  sued  for  peace.  The  beaty  was 
confirmed  by  Alcmso's  marriage  with  Beatrii  de  Guzman, 
a  natural  duighter  the  Castilian,  the  Portuguese  king 
shamefliny  dnerting  his  great  benefbetresa,  the  virtuous 
Matilda,  on  theplea  of  her  barrenness.  AloMo'a  conqnesta 
flnm  the  Mohammedana  were  not  very  numerous.  He  died 
in  1279,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-oneyaars,  and  waa  snoceeded 
by  bis  son  Dennis.  (See  Chromea  Cimimbnenuu;  Mariana, 
book  xiiL :  Lemos,  book  xiii.) 

ALONSO  IV.,  sumamed  tbe  Brave,  ascended  the  throne 
of  Portugal  on  tbe  death  of  bis  frther  Dennis  in  1325. 
Daring  his  father's  lifetime  he  rebelled  against  him  through 
jealousy  of  the  partiahty  shown  by  Dennis  to  his  illegitimate 
son  AloDso  Henriquez.  Severid  times  both  hther  and 
son  were  reconciled,  and  again  gave  way  to  their  uncon- 
trolled pasaions,  plunging  their  unfixtunate  nation  in  all 
die  horrors  of  dvil  diseard.  Sbortlv  after  their  last  recon- 
ciliation Dennis  died*  and  hia  aon  Ajwm  waa  acknowledged 
fci^  of  Porti^aL 

Bus  first  act  was  to  exile  his  illegitiniato  brother,  and  de- 
prive him  of  his  hmours,  and  even  of  the  Duchy  of  Albu- 

auerque,  which  ha  held  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
lat  family.  In  the  early  years  of  bis  reign  be  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  concerns  the  nation  to  devote  himself  to 
his  fitvouriteamtisement  of  hunting.  Through  the  intrigues 
of  the  Infante  Juan  Manuel,  he  was  embroiled  with  his  son- 
i^-law  AloDiO  XX.  of  Castile.  Scarcely  was  his  dispute 
with  tbe  Castilian  settled,  when  he  had  to  encounter  dis- 
turbances of  a  more  serious  nature,  in  the  unlawful  inter- 
course of  bis  son  Pedro  with  Inez  de  Castro  his  mistress. 
His  own  weakness,  and  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  welfkie  of 
his  kingdom,  induced  him  to  give  his  consent  to  the  barbarous 
mnrdar  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  which  plunged  the  stato 
into  a  civil  war.  Pedro  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
againat  his  father,  and  possessed  himself  of  almost  all  the 
north  of  Portugal.  After  much  bloodshed  a  reconciliation 
waa  effocted  between  father  and  son,  and  not  long  after 
Alonso  died  tormented  bv  the  remembrance  of  his  mur- 
derous deed.  As  be  had  been  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
son,  so  Heaven  permitted  his  crime  to  be  visited  on  Um,  by 
the  same  conduct  from  hia  own  son.  His  death  took  place 
in  1397,  after  a  itonny  reign  ^  ^^^^'^''X^^^^^^*'^ 
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■nooeeded  by  his  son.  Pedro  I.  (See  Chrorucon  Commbri- 

;  LemoBt-book  xvii.) 

ALONSO  V.  was  the  son  of  Duarte.  At  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1 138  he  was  only  six  years  of  age.  His  mino- 
rity was  very  disturbed  and  eventftil.  His  mother,  Leonora  of 
Aragon,  who  was  appointed  regent  by  her  husband,  wasi  as 
a  fbreigner,  obnoxious  to  the  Portuguese  nobility.  Three 
uneles  oftbe  young  king  disputed  the  rexmcy  with  her,  and, 
alter  much  bloodshed,  she  was  obliged  to  quit  Portugal, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  Infknte  Pedro, 
the  mjst  pohtie  and  ambitious  of  the  young  king's  uncles. 
In  1446,  Alonso  baring  readied  his  fourteenth  year,  seized 
the  reins  of  government  The  conduct  of  the  young  king, 
at  first,  was  such  as  to  promise  a  happy  reign;  but  the 
enemies  of  the  rei^nt  Pedro  soon  gained  his  fkvuur  and 
kindled  the  torch  of  a  eivd  war,  which  ended  with  the  death 
of  the  ill-fated  regent 

In  14-^7  Alonso  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  Moors. 
He  landed  in  Africa  with  20,i'00  men,  and  took  Alcazar, 
S^^uer,  and  Tangier.  Notwithstanding  his  partial  success, 
he  encountered  many  reverses.  He  also  engaged  in  an  un- 
fortunate war  with  Castile ;  and  not  long  after,  having  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  that  nation,  died  of  the  plague  in  14/9, 
in  the  forty^ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-third  of  bis 
roign. 

AloiiBO  V.  collected  a  copious  library,  and  gave  his  pro- 
tection to  all  literary  persons.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Joao  II.  (See  Ruiz  do  Pina's  Chronica  do  i^enhor  Rey 
Dom  Affbnito  V. ;  Mariana,  book  xxl ;  Lemos.  book  xxvi.) 

ALOPECU'RUS  is  a  genus  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Oramineee,  or  grasses,  and  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  British  kinds,  by  its  flowers,  which  grow  in  close 
cylindrical  heads,  consisting  of  two  glumes  (a)  of  equal  size 
and  a  keeled,  compressed  figure,  enclosing  a  single  palea 
(A),  finm  the  base  of  which  arises  an  arista  or  beard.  It  con- 
tains many  species,  the  only  important  among  which  is 

Jlapeeunu  pratamt,  the  meadow  foxtail  grass,  a  valu- 
able pUnt  to  the  former.  It  is  lo  much  larger  than  any 


[Alopeennu  Pntenta.] 

other  British  alopecurus  as  to  be  easily  recognised,  and  fVom 
PMhum  pratente,  which  it  resembles,  it  may  be  immediately 
known  by  its  not  having  two  pales,  and  by  its  beard  pro- 
ceding  fiwn  its  palea  and  not  from  its  friumes.  It  grows 
commonly  in  meadows,  where  it  forms  rather  a  coarse,  but 
an  abundant  and  early  herbage,  of  which  cattle  an  very 
fond.  In  such  situations  it  is  invaluable,  but  it  becomes 
worthless  if  sown  on  light  dry  soil. 

ALOST,  or  AALST,  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  on  the 
Dender,  fifteen  English  maes  W.N.W.  of  Brussels,  50°  56' 
N.  lat.  4°  5'  £.  long.,  has  a  population  of  above  12,000,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade ;  vessels  of  small  size  being  able 
to  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Alost  Good  hops  are  grown 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  thero  is  a  considerable  hop- 
market  in  Alost 

The  streets  cf  Alost  are  ke^t  very  clean  by  a  number  of 
Tolunteer  male  and  female  scaven^fers  who  sweep  up  the 
dirt  into  smalt  heaps  and  carry  it  olf  to  certain  places 


assigned  for  this  purpose,  whore  it  lies  till  they  candisposeof 
it  to  the  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  farmers  have 
a  kind  of  religious  feeling  in  favour  of  the  manure  r«l- 
lected  b^  these  poor  people,  aud  think  that  their  charitv  in 
purchani^,  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  from  these  indus- 
trious scavengers  will  ensure  them  a  better  crop.  Hie 
street-sweepers  show  a  most  consci^ntitrtis  smipuluusDeEs 
in  not  invading  tiie  dung-heaps  of  their  neighbours. 

ALP  ARSLAN.  the  Brave  Lion.)  or  with  bis 

oomplete  name,  Mohammed  ben  Diuu  Alp  An>lan,  bom 
A-T>.  1030,  was  the  nephew  of  the  Seljukide  Sultan  Togrul 
Beg,  whom  the  Abbaside  Caliph  Kaim-biamrillah  had, 
for  the  protection  of  his  throne,  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  Emir  al  Oinara,  or  Commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  who,  when  nearly  seventy- five  years  old,  had 
also  married  a  very  young  daughter  of  that  caliph.  Togrul 
Beg  died  in  1 063,  and  as  he  left  no  children,  his  nephew. 
Alp  Arslan,  who  had  till  then  been  governor  of  Kborasan, 
succeeded  him  as  sultan  of  the  Seljukes.   A)p  Arslan  re- 
stored the  youthfril  widow  of  Togrul  Beg  to  her  fUther, 
demanding,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  appointed  Emir  al 
Omara  in  the  place  of  his  uncle,  a  request  which  the  caliph 
could  not  refuse.    One  of  the  first  acts      Alp  Ar»lan's 
reign  was  to  put  to  death  the  grand  vizir  of  Tiwrul  Beit, 
together  witli  six  hundred  of  his  adherents.    Nizam  al- 
Mulk,  who  was  chosen  for  that  office  by  Alp  Arslan,  bu 
earned  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
tbe  East.    Alp  Arslan  was  about  to  extend  bis  dominions 
by  conquests  in  Transoxiana,  when  a  revi^t  in  Azerbijan, 
instigated  by  Kutulmish,  required  hia  presence  there.  He 
defeated  the  rebellious  prince  near  tlie  city  of  Rei,  and  re- 
sumed in  the  ensuing  year  (1005)  his  conquests  in  Trans- 
oxiana, while  his  vizir  Nizam-al-Mulk  endeavoured  to  pro- 
mote the^welfore  of  tbe  interior,  and  to  advance  the  interests 
of  literature  and  education  by  establishing  colitis  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire.   The  greater  pari  of  Syria 
was  at  this  time  hlready  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks^and  the 
troops  of  the  Greek  emperor  oflbred  but  little  resistance  to 
their  further  progress.    Romanus  Diogenes,  who  came  to 
the  throne  in  1 068,  resolved  to  take  mure  vigorous  measures 
against  thero.   He  joined  his  army  in  person,  and  defeated 
the  Turks  in  several  battles  in  Ciliria  and  near  Malatia ; 
but  he  was  unsuccessful  in  an  expedition  against  Khelat 
and  was.  in  1071,  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  near  Malazkuxd 
(or  Meler-ghird)  in  Armenia.  Alp  Arslan  treated  him  gene- 
rously, and  on  his  promise  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom, 
roleased  him  and  all  the  noble  prisoners  from  their  cap* 
tivity.    But  the  Greeks  had,  in  tbe.  mean  time,  placed 
Michael  Parapinacius  upon  tbe  throne,  by  which  circum- 
stance I^genes  was  prevented  from  fiilfllling  his  engage- 
ment.  This  caused  a  renewal  (tf  hostilities.   Alp  Anlan'a 
son,  Malek  Shah,  conquered  Georgia,  while  the  sultan  him- 
self was  preparing  an  expedition  against  Turkestan.  He 
crossed  tlie  Jihtm,  and  commenced  the  war  by  taking  the 
fort  of'Berzem;  its  governor,  Yussuf  Kothual.  was  led 
before  Alp  Arslan  as  a  prisoner,  and  when  reproached  by 
him  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  him  by  his  long  and  use 
less  resistance,  became  so  incensed,  that  he  rushed  upon  the 
sultan,  and  with  a  dagger  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon 
him,  of  which  he  died  (1072.)   Alp  Arslan  was  buried  at 
Merw  in  Khorasan.    His  son  Malek  Shah  anceeeded  him 
in  the  government. 

ALPES,  BASSES,  iTTie  low  A^,)  is  one  of  the  de- 
partments fbrmed  out  of  the  old  Provence,  with  the  addition 
of  the  rich  valley  of  Barvelnnette,  which  was  in  Daup^£. 
It  is  on  the  Auntm,  and  ha  the  county  oS  Nice,  in  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  the  King  of  Saidinia,  on  the  E. ;  on- 
the  S.  It  is  bounded  by  the  departmmt  of  the  Var,  on  tbo 
W.  by  that  of  Vaueluse.  and  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Haute» 
Aipe»  (High  Alps).  It  lies  between  43°  41'  and  44**  40^ 
N.  lat 

The  chief  river  is  the  Durance,  a  rapid  stream  which  rises 
near  Mont  GenfivTC.  passes  through  the  department  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  and,  after  separaling  it  from  that  of  the  Lower 
Alps,  enters  the  latter,  and  crosses  it  flrom  N.  to  S.,  ulti- 
mately falling  into  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Avignon.  Tbe 
tributaries  of  this  stream  are  the  Ubaye.the  Bl£one,tbe  Asse, 
and  the  Verdon.  which  last  forms  the  southern  boun^uy 
of  the  department.  These  successively  foil  into  the  I>u- 
rance  on  its  left  bank:  The  rivers  and  streams  of  this  de- 
partment often  cause  great  misrhief  when  they  ovwtlow 
their  banks.  The  surface  of  the  department  includes  '^811 
English  squaro  miles,  v'A 
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54  persons  to  a  square  mile,— a  smaller  proportion  than  in 
any  other  (leportitfent  except  Corsica.  It  sends  twodeputien. 
This  scanty  population  may  he  taken  as  indicating  a  harren 
soil  and  an  unfavouKble  temperature,  which  we  shoidd  also 
expect  from  tiw  mountainous  character  of  the  district.  The 
hiifh  TvDeys  are  covered  with  snow  during  six  months  of  the 
year.  Some  of  the  vaUays  are,  however,  more  fertile ;  that 
of  Banelonette,  watered  by  the  Ubaye.  affords  pasturej^  to 
numenHU  Hoclu  nf  sheep  and  herds  of  racen :  whfle  Digne, 
in  the  otherwise  desolate  valley  of  the  Bl&me.  is  surrounded 
by  mendows  and  orchards,  vineyards  and  olive  plantations. 
Nearly  29.0'  0  acres  are  demoted  to  the  culture  of  the  Mne, 
and  about  UO.OUO  are  occupied  by  wood.  The  potato  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  salt  springs 
near  Castellane,  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  they  are 
now  turned  to  account;  and  mineral  waters  at  the  village 
of  Greoux,  in  the  S.  W.  an^^le  of  the  department.  The  de- 
partmeDt  contains  lead,  calamine,  some  ooal,  copper,  and  iron. 
A  singular  custom  prevails  amjng  the  peasants  between 
Sisteron  and  Digne,  of  wnqiping  the  dead  in  a  winding- 
sfaeet.  placing  tlum  on  the  n»fs  of  the  huts,  and  eovwing 
them  tiffing  the  winter  with  snow..  There  an  several  anti- 
quities in  ti4  department,  etiperaally  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  temples  near  the  little  town  of  Riez,  near  the 
southern  border.  Di^e  is  the  capital  of  the  department, 
hut,  excepting  on  this  account,  has  few  claims  upon  our 
notice.  Itissituated  in  themidstofmountains,andhassteep 
and  narrow  streets,  enclosed  by  old  walla.  Its  chief  buildings 
are  the  cathedral,  and  the  residences  of  the  prefect  and  the 
bishop.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  dried  ft-uits,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  4i  00.  There  are  a  college  and  a  library,  as 
well  as  a  society  of  agriculture.  Dii;ne  is  46  '  miles  S.  E. 
by  S.  of  Paris.  There  are  some  tolerably  well-frequented 
warm  springs  in  the  neighbouihood ;  and  the  small  vil- 
lage Chaofplercier,  not  far  aS,  was  the  hirth-place  of  the 
phdosopher  OassendL  Sistennv  hbout  eqtnl  to  Digne  in 
jopulation,  is  24 miles  N.W.  olitt:  town,  measuring  by  the 
road,  which  talies  a  eonsidenkW  f  treult  The  altar  of  the 
i»thodral  is  adorned  hy  a  fine  p^iMmg  by  Wanloo.  Barcelo- 
nette.N.K  if  Digne,  has  a  popuf»tion  of  17  or  1800;  Cas- 
tellane, S.E.  of  Digne,  is  ratb'.l'tr  ire  populous:  Forcalquier, 
S.W.  of  Digne,  has  rather  mere  than  2100  inhabitants. 
Each  of  these  four  is  the  capithl  of  an  arrondissement,  of 
which  divisions  diere  are  five,  the  remaining  me  bein^  that 
of  Digne.  Ries,  noticed  above,  has  nearly  3000  inha- 
bitants. 

ALPES,  HAUTES  {The  High  AIp»),  a  depubnent, 
lying  al  'ng  the  nurthem  boundary  of  the  last-mentioned, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  phjrsical  character.  The  branches 
of  the  magnificent  mountain  chain  from  which  it  takes  its 
designation,  pervade  it,  and  form  valleys,  throttgh  which 
the  D.irance.  and  the  minw  streams  which  Ml  into  it  or  into 
the  Is&re,  (another  tributary  of  the  Rhone.)  take  their  wav. 
The  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Durance  is  entirely  m 
this  department ;  it  rises  near  Mont  Gen^vre  on  the  eastern 
frontier :  it  receives  on  the  right  the  Gur^^ane,  the  Gyronde, 
and  the  Buech,  a  longer  stream  than  the  other  two,  and 
which  does  nstjoiu  the  Durance  till  alter  it  has  entered  the 
department  of  the  Low  Alpa :  on  the  left  it  receives  the 
Ser^ies  and  the  Guil.  The  Drac  Hows  flrft  in  a  westerly 
and  then  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  falli»  into  the  Isjre. 
in  the  department  so  called,  which  adjoins  that  of  the  High 
Alps  on  the  N.W.  The  N.E.  bsiindary  is  formed  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  separates  the  French  and 
Ssurdinian  dominions ;  and  the  communication  between  these 
at  this  part  is  by  the  pass  Mont  Goiavre,  about  6480 
feet  above  the  le^'d  of ttie  sea.  [See  GB?iKTRK,MoitT.]  To 
the  W.  of  the  department  is  that  vf  Drome. 

Several  of  the  summits  in  this  department  are  among  the 
loftiest  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  point  is  Mont  Pelvoux  de 
Vallouise,  whinh  is  13,438  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Mont  Viso,  which,  it'  not  in  the  department,  is 
upon  the  Piedmontese  fWinlier,  is  about  1 2,580  feet  high. 
Mont  Gendvre  is  11,788  feet  high,  (M.  Bran.)  The 
mDuntains  cover  two-thirds  of  the  department,  and  in 
the  narrow  valleys  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground  so  long  as 
to  impede  the  operations  of  the  fanner.  The  slopes,  how- 
ever, fiimttta  pastures  for  sbeep,  which  have  fine  wool  and 
desh,  and  for  goats.  About  17,000  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape ;  nut-ml  is  also  made.  The 
^nanti^  of  wood-land  is  greater  than  in  the  department  of 
me  Low  A^pj,  being  about  180,000  acres.  The  mininral 
wnltb  of  thijt  department  is  considerable,  and  includes 


copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  antimony,  &c.  The  population  is 
125.000.  being  rather  larger  in  proportion  to  the  surface 
(■2101  stiuare  English  miles)  than  m  the  department  just 
referred  to.   It  sends  two  deputies.  , 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  viz. 
Gap,  Embrun,  and  Brianeon:  Gap,  the  capital,  is  a  town  of 
7000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  small  idoin  bounded  bv  moun- 
tains, which  form  an  amphitheatre.  [See  Gap.}  Brianeon 
is  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Durance,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  strong  position  and  its  elevation,  being  about 
4280  feet  abo\'e  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  inhalritanSi,  2800 
in  number,  carry  on  a  trade  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
and  cutlery.  Embrun,  much  lower  down  the  stream,  has 
23011  inhabitants,  possesses  a  fine  episcopal  palace,  (for  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,)  ana  a  still  finer  cathedra), 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne.  In  Lake  Pelho- 
tiers  near  Gap  is  the  '  Trembling  Mradow,'  a  small  floating 
island.  (Fm-  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  see  Orographte 
de  I  Europe.) 

ALPES,  MARITIMES.  a  department  formed  ou*.  of  tiie 
coun^  of  Nice  and  the  principalis  of  Monaco,  while  these 
belonged  to  F^nce.  but  whicn  was  done  away  when  tfaqr 
were  ceded  by  France  in  1813. 

ALPHABET  is  the  name  given  to  the  aeries  of  letters 
used  in  difierent  countries  at  different  times.  The  term  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  language,  in  which  ahha,  beta, 
are  the  first  two  letters ;  or  if  we  go  a  step  fiirther  back, 
we  should  danve  the  wmd  from  ^e  Hebrew,  which 
gives  to  the  corresponding  letters  the  names  ulaih,  beth. 
Thus  the  formation  of  the  word  is  precisely  analotfous  to 
that  of  our  famihar  expression,  the  ^4,  B,  C;  and  some 
writers  have  found  a  similar  origin  for  the  ]..atin  name  given 
to  the  letters,  viz.  elementa,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  bears 
an  extraordinary  similarity  in  sound  lo  the  thrve  lirjuids, 
Um,n;  but  to  make  this  derivaiiun  satisfactory,  it  should 
be  proved  that  Uiese  letters  were  at  one  time  the  leaders  of 
the  alphabet,  tbr  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  accouut  for 
the  selecticHi     a  name  from  than  injprefbrence  to  tiie  rest 

Among  the  different  causes  which  have  promoted  the 
civilization  of  man.  there  is  none,  we  might  almost  say, 
which  has  been  so  fruitful  a?  the  invenUon  of  the  alphabet ; 
and  the  very  circumatance  of  the  invention  bj.ng  essential 
to  this  effect,  and  therefore  preceding  it,  bos  made  it  a 
task  of  some  ditticulty  to  point  out  the  mode  in  which  the 
discovery  was  made,  tat  historical  evidence  upon  such  a 
point  must  be  very  imperfeft.  The  present  age,  how- 
e\'er,  has  nearly  surmounted  this  difficulty,  and  we  begin  to 
see  pretty  clearly  at  least  how  the  discovery  might  have 
been  made,  perhaps  how  it  actually  was  made.  Oral 
language  itself,  we  might  almost  infbr  d  priori,  originated 
in  an  attempt  to  imitate  by  the  organs  the  human  vtrice 
those  different  sounds  which  nature,  in  her  animate  and  in- 
animate ItMins,  is  constantly  presenting  to  onr  eara.  By  his 
powers  of  articulation  man  could  imitate  those  sounds  at 
pleasure,  and  thus  recall  to  the  minds  of  those  around  him 
the  notiim  of  absent  objects  and  pest  actions  with  which  the 
sounds  were  connected.  Thus,  in  its  various  fbrms  and 
combinations,  the  angle  principle  of  sound  would  afford  a 
vast  number  of  symbols  which  might  be  made  to  represent, 
at  first,  the  material  objects  of  nature,  or  the  action  of  those 
objects  upon  one  another.  The  transference'  of  these  bIkus 
from  particular  objects,  that  make  an  impression  on  the  ear, 
to  the  expression  of  abstract  qualities,  would  be  governed 
by  the  same  principles  of  assuciatum.  That  such  must 
have  been  tlu  origin  of  spoken  language,  reason  would  seem 
to  point  out,  and  the  historical  investigation  of  the  autyecf 
strongly  conflrms  the  thetoy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
languajjEc  which  takes  the  eye  for  its  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  mind,  would  in  its  first  steps  be  mofe 
direct  and  more  simple.  The  ol^ects  of  nature  and  many 
of  the  external  reladons  between  them  were  easily  repre- 
sented to  the  eye  with  more  or  less  rudeness,  by  a  stick  upon 
sand,  and  by  many  other  means  of  graphic  imitation  which 
even  the  savage  may  command.  Yet  when  we  compare 
these  two  modes  of  language  witn  one  another,  we  shall  soon 
perceive  that  foun/f  is  a  more  convenient  medium  of  ordi- 
nary communication,  if  it  be  only  fi)r  the  reason  that  the 
voice  is  ever  with  us,  and  that  the  ear  is  ready  to  receive 
impresiians  from  eveiy  direction,  aboi-e,  heknr,  and  around 
us.  A  deaf  and  dumb  sava  e  who  sbonid  wish  to  depict  to 
a  friend  an  object  upon  the  sand  miut  first  catch  the  attm- 
tion  of  his  companion  by  the  sense  of  tmich,  just  as  in 
modem  manufh^ories  where  the  speal 
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bell  is  attached  to  it,  the  ringing  of  whioh  first  directs  the 
party  vho  is  to  he  addressed  to  apply  his  ear  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  pipe.  The  result  of  a  comparison  then 
between  these  two  forms  of  language  may.  perhaps,  be  fairly 
stated  thus.  The  language  of  pictorial  symbols  is  more 
euily  invented  and  understood  at  first.  Tbe  other,  when 
once  invonted  and  nndentood,  u  better  adapted  fiv  the 
ordinarr  uses  of  liiis.  The  difficulty  of  invention,  however, 
is  a  dimeu%  that  occurs  but  once  ;  the  diffioidties  in  the 
after  use  of  the  Unguage,  such  as  they  are,  never  eease. 
In  the  last  place,  sound  travels  without  the  aid  of  light.  It 
is  therefore  natural  to  conceive  that  oral  language  would 
approach  a  comparatively  perfect  form  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the  eye. 

But  the  time  would  soon  come  when  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  record  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  the  acts  and 
thoughts,  and  commands  and  duties  of  msn ;  and  here  the 
language  of  the  voice  would  utterly  &il,  while  the  other  might 
ensure  a  continuance  of  existence,  depending  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  maleriat  on  which  the  representation  might  be 
made.  In  less  than  a  second  the  sound  of  tbe  human  voice 
dies  away,  but  the  picture  even  on  the  sea-sand  lasts  until 
ihe  next  tide  washes  it  away  ;  the  waxen  tablet  would  pre- 
serve its  characters  lona  enough  Cir  the  purposes  of  epis- 
tolary communication ;  Ine  papyrus,  the  cloth  of  linen  and 
cotton,  the  hark  of  trees,  the  harder  woods,  the  skins  of  aoi- 
mals.  would  retain  the  impressions  upon  them  for  centuries ; 
and  lastly,  bricks,  and  stone,  and  metal,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  might  convey  their  records  to  a  posterity  of 
many  thousand  years.  Now  to  represent  visible  actions  and 
visiue  objects  would,  as  we  have  already  stated,  be  an  easy 
afibir,  and  tbe  signs  far  abstract  qualities  might  be  obtained, 
as  in  sounds,  upon  the  principle  of  associittion.  But  in- 
stead of  forming  a  new  series  of  associations,  which  would 
not  easily  become  generally  intelligible,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
found  more  convenient,  occasionally,  to  turn  to  account  the 
already  existing  language  of  sound.  A  few  examples  may 
perhaps  explain  our  meaning.  Visible  objects,  in  the  first 
place,  may  be  directly  represented.  No  piotorial  symbol  of 
an  ox  can  so  readily  omvey  that  notion  to  the  mind  as  the 
representatioD  of  the  animu  itself,  in  order  to  save  time, 
that  part  of  tbe  animal  which  is  most  characteristio  of  it 
might,  and  would,  be  selected;  in  the  present  case  we 
should  {ffopose  the  head  of  the  animsl  with  its  boms.  To 
signiQr  a  visible  action,  such  9a  fighting,  we  should,  perhaps, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  fiat,  as  &e  natural  organ  for  that 
purpose  belonging  to  man,  following  therein  tbe  same  direct 
principle  of  association  which  has  formed  the  Latin  word 
pugnare,  to  fight,  from  the  element  pugmu,  or  rather  ptig,  a 
fist.  In  this  way  we  should  form  a  series  of  symbou  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  language  of  sound ;  but  we 
repeat,  it  would  often  be  more  eonvenient  to  make  tbe 
langu^e  of  visible  signs  in  part  dependent  upon  tbe  oral 
symbols.  This  may  be  most  simply  efiected  by  what  is  in 
fact  a  SMcies  of  punning:  If,  for  mstance,  a  symbol  were 
Te(|uirea  of  an  Englishman  fbr  l^e  absi^act  notion  ot/riend- 
skw,  he  might  employ  the  two  separate  signs  fi>r  a  fiiend 
and  a  Aip ;  the  first  of  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  ttaj 
hands  dmped,  the  other,  of  course,  a  h-uU  with  a  matt  and 
enough  rigging  to  distinguish  it  ftom  other  objects.  We 
shoukL  thus  have  two  pictorial  symbob,  which  would  sepa- 
rately excite  in  the  mind  first  the  noHont,  and  then  the 
oral  names  of  friend  and  ship,  and  the  combinations  of 
these  sounds  would  recall  that  new  notion,  for  which  tbe 
articulate  sounds  of  the  word  Jriendthip  are  already  the 
conventional  symbol.  Books  of  amusement  for  children 
have  been  formed  upon  this  principle,  and  we  have  seen  in 
them  such  a  sentence  as—/  sawa  boy  moallow  a  gooseberry — 
formed  by  uniting  the  pictures  of  an  eye,  a  ecao,  a  boy,  a 
twaiiaw,  a  goimt  and  a  berry. 

So  fiur  we  have  <mly  oonsidered  what  the  origin  of  written 
language  might  have  been.  The  reoofds  stiS  existing  of 
the  Egyptuins  have  enaUed  modem  discoverers  to  dednee 
with  an  evidence  closely  approaching  to  certainty  what  it 
aetuallvvaa.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  of  Egypt  bear 
upcm  tne  very  fooe  of  them  decided  proof  that  they  are  in 
thnr  Migitt  pictoriid  emblems;  and  that  they  constitute  a 
language,  appears  incontrovertibly  firom  the  triple  Rosetta 
inscription,  the  Greek  version  of  which  expressly  affirms, 
that  the  decree  contained  in  the  inscription  was  ordered  to 
be  written  in  three  difierent  characters ;  the  sacred  letters, 
tLe  letters  of  tbe  countiy,  and  the  Greek.  The  second  of 
these  oluns  has  been  oaltod  the  en^arul^  from  the  Unek 


term  (b^w/uos)  signifying  of  ihe  country,  or  eke  demotic, 
(BrifioTucpt)  1.  e.  of  the  peojM.  But  although  the  hieroglyphic 
characters  may  be  for  the  most  part  pictorial  emblems  used 
directly  for  the  ohjecte  which  they  lepreeent,  or  metaphori- 
cally for  othn  associated  ideas,  it  has  been  establishod  by  most 
satisfiustory  evidence,  dut  they  were  also  in  some  eases  tepre- 
senutives  of  articulate  sound,  not^bowev«-,  of  the  whole  oral 
name  belonging  to  their  origin^  ^M^**  "Ae^  itf  Uie 
initial  letter,  or  perhaps  pliable.  'Diis  use  of  the  saored 
pictorial  characters  as  symbols  of  sound  was  perhaps  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  expreuion  of  proper  names.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  their  uso  in  the  hieroglyphic  division  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription  for  the  name  of  Ptolemy  and  in  another 
inscription  for  that,  of  Cleopatra.  Thus,  the  former,  name 
might  be  expressed  hieroglyphically  in  our  ovni  language  by 
the  pictures  of  a  cig,  a  tap,  an  owl,  a  lion,  and  a  mouee. 
It  should  be  addea,  however,  that  when  the  sacred  symbols 
are  used  with  this  phonetic  or  vocal  power  for  royal  names, 
they  are  included  in  an  oval  ring  or  cartouche.  The  en- 
chorial character  seems  at  first  to  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  him^lyphic ;  but  a  comparison  vS  variouB 
manuscripte  that  have  been  found  in  mummies,  coniaining 
parallel  {nasagesiu  the  two  eharacten,hes)ed  totheoertain 
conclusion  that  the  enchorial  themselves  have  arisen  Statn  tbe 
degradation  or  corruption  of  the  sacred  pictorial  chataetera. 
Dr.  Young,  in  his  ex<%llent  article  on  Egypt,  in  tbe  Supple- 
ment to  the  Encyclopedia  Britarmica.  has  given  specimens 
which  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  establish  the  connexion. 
The  aut^ect,  however,  of  Egyptian  writing  in  its  different 
forms  requires  an  investigation  of  so  many  details,  that 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Hikrooltphics.  We  must 
here  he  satisfied  with  stating  what  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion,  that  a  language  originally  hieroglyphic, 
would  naturally  wear  away  until  the  ^aracteia  lost  nearly 
all  trace  of  their  original  formation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
became,  eventually,  the  mere  representatives  of  phonetic 
powers,  first,  perhaps,  as  syllables,  afterwards  as  mere  letters. 

Tbe  Hebnw  alphabet  again  aifinds  double  evidenoe  of 
the  same  nature.  The  names  of  the  letters,  it  is  well  known, 
are  also  Uw  names  <tf  material  olgects,  some  of  the  vny 
otyecta,  in  fket,  which  would  be  well  adapted  to  pictorial 
representation.  A  part  of  these  names,  it  is  true,  are  ob- 
solete in  the  Hebrew  language  as  at  present  known,  t. «.  the 
authcRity  for  their  meaning  is  solely  traditional,  as  they  are 
not  found  in  the  existing  writings  of  the  language ;  but  this 
fact,  while  it  afibrds  evidence  that  the  names  are  not  the 
result  of  forgery,  is  precisely  what  must  necessarily  have 
occurred  in  uose  changes  to  which  all  language  is  exposed 
in  the  long  course  of  a^es.  We  have  given  a  table  with  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  letters,  which  it  will  be  seen  have 
been  borrowed,  with  slight  changes,  fur  many  other  alpha- 
bets. But  it  will  be  objected  that,  in  fact,  the  letters,  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  bear  no  pictorial  resemblance  to  the 
objecta  which  it  is  pretended,  they  represent.  If  Uie  Hebrew 
oharaoters  alone  be  considered,  this  objection  will  not  be  un- 
reasonable. But  thne  is  strong  reason  tor  believing  that 
the  present  Hebrew  oharaciers  are  of  compiiratively  modem 
date,  and  if  so,  there  is  nothing  very  violent  in  tne  suppo- 
sition that  they  may  have  been  derived  by  degradation  from 
an  earlier  pictorial  form,  as  the  enchorial  of  the  Egyptians,  it 
ia  now  established,  arose  from  the  corruption  of  their  hiero- 
glyphics. But  not  to  rely  too  strongly  upon  theory,  we  may 
appeal  to  what  are  virtually  Hebrew  alphabets,  though 
called  Phenician  and  Samaritan.  In  Plate  I.  (p.  382)  Nos  2, 
3, 4,  d,  the  reader  will  see  specimens  of  these  alphabets.  The 
first  two  are  taken  from  Boeckh's  Intcriptions,  pp.  52J,  527, 
and  from  the  coins  giVt^n  by  Mionnet.  The  Samaritan  cha- 
racters are  taken  solely  irom  Mionnet.  Now  among  these, 
wo  find  a  few  at  least,  which,  even  to  the  sober  minded,  hear 
considenble  resemblance  to  the  natural  olgects.  The  first 
letter  in  these  alphabete,  aZepA,  it  is  well  known  means  an 
or;  indeed,  the  terms  Ixi^s,  elej^iae,  dephtaU,  of  tbe 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  languages,  seem  to  be  derived 
ftom  this  Hebrew  name.  If  in  Syria  the  name  aleph  was 
extended  to  the  elep/tant,  just  aa  the  Greeks  applied  their 
term  crocodile,  propeHy  a  lizard,  to  the  monster  of  the  Nile —  ' 
when  the  word  came  to  the  western  nations  in  connection 
with  tbe  elephant,  the  original  sense  would  be  readily  lost  in 
the  secondary.  The  Romans  too  called  the  same  animal  Bom 
Luaa^  the  Lucartian  Ox,  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
must  simple  mode  of  representing  an  ox  would  be  by  & 
inrturd  of  ite  head  and  horns,  and  if  any  one  will  turn  the 
engraving  of  our  second  Fhenidan  diuadan  so  as  to 
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turn  tin  angolar  point  downmdB.  he  wOl  «ae  a  very  fUr 
picton  of  an  ox's  head,  vith  ita  two  horns,  and  ears  into 
the  bar^n.  Those  who  are  determined  to  take  nothing 
fbr  a  representative  of  an  ox  that  has  not  a  body,  four 
legs,  ana  a  tail,  maj  be  asked  to  aeoount  for  the  astrono- 
mical figure  of  tauruM  in  the  zodiac. 

Again  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  letter  m  was  ntem,  and  this 
also  was  the  name  for  water.  Now  a  very  ordinary  symbol 
far  water  is  a  zigzag  line,  which  is  no  doubt  intended  to 
imitate  undulation  or  rippling.  We  find  this  symbol  for 
aquaritu  in  the  zodiac,  ana  we  find  it  also  in  Greek  manu- 
soripts,  both  for  tixm^m  the  sea,  and  lISw;  water,  the  former 
mm  having  the  symbol  inclosed  in  a  large  dicle  or  tAeta, 
the  latter  having  its  aspirattt  duly  placed  alxne  the  waving 
line.  Indeed  every  boy  in  hit  first  attempt  to  draw  water, 
rei»eaentB  it  by  a  ligzag  line.  Bnt  befim  we  point  out  in 
the  written  chatartierB  iniat  we  look  upon  as  repreientit^ 
the  wave,  or  fto  be  candid)  as  being  the  eormpted  remains 
of  what  once  was  e  wave,  we  must  premise  arewwoidson 
the  characters  of  the  ler  WesLem  langUI^^.  We  have 
already  asserted  our  belief,  that  the  Hebrew  characters  now 
nsed  are  of  more  recent  farm  than  those  in  the  Pbeoician 
and  Samaritan  alphabets — we  will  now  go  one  step  forther, 
and  express  our  (pinion,  that  in  many  of  the  characters, 
the  Greek  alphabet  and  the  Etruscan  (which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  independent  name.  Is  a  mete  offset  from  the  Greek) 
generally  present  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  originid 
Mters  than  those  of  the  three  former  alphabets.  That  all 
these  alphabet  are  identif»l  in  ibolroruin,  we  will  presently 
in  more  detul.  It  is  enough  here  to  rely  upon  the 
•videnee  of  Herodotus,  (v.  58)  who  expressly  afflrnu 
(and  he  speaks  from  his  personal  examination)  that  die 
lonians  received  their  cliarat^ters  firom  the  Pheniclans,  and 
that  they  were  actually  called  Phenioian.  Now,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  inscriptions  from  which  we  have  taken  the 
Greek  characters  of  our  plate,  are  older,  at  least,  than  either 
the  Phenician  inscriptions  given  in  Boeckh,  or  the  .ooins 
which  furnished  Mionnet  with  his  characters.  Hence,  we 
may  naturally  eTcpect  to  find  at  times  in  the  oldest  Greek 
characters  traces  of  a  higher  antiquity  and  purer  forms 
than  in  those  which  pass  under  the  more  venemble  names 
of  Hebrew,  Phenician,  and  Samaritan.  The  mere  wave, 
then,  we  contend,  was  probably  the  original  form  of  the  mem  : 
the  initi^  or  condudmg  stroke  of  the  wave  becoming,  by  a 
kind  of  flourish,  longer  man  the  others,  leads  to  the  so-e  ailed 
Btrusean  and  Oreek  forms  in  columns  S,  9, 14,  IS,  IS,  18. 
TiuA  long  descending  stroke  takes  a  bend  in  Ibe  Samiuitan 
and  Hebrew  characters  towards  the  left ;  as  was  not  unna- 
tural in  a  language  where  the  words  run  in  that  direction. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  gimel,  nun,  ayin,  and  pe,  and  per- 
haps ixiph,  with  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  oUier  alpha- 
bete,  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  induced  to  ascribe  the  bottom 
strokes,  which  in  these  letters  also  run  to  the  left,  to  the  same 
accidental  origin.  This  supposition  is  strongly  confirmed 
by  tiie  foct,  tluit  the  cafA,  mm,  pe,  and  taadi,  when  the^  are 
the  final  letters  of  a  word,  omit  this  appendage,  and  m  its 
place  have  the  perpendicular  stroke  merely  continued  in  the 
same  direction  downwards,  a  little  beyond  its  usual  length. 
Our  last  example  shall  be  from  a^m,  which  is  at  once  the 
name  of  a  fetter  and  the  word  which  signifies  an  eye.  The 
eye  huipens  moreover  to  be  an  hiooglyphio  character  of  (be 
Bgypbans,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  survrised  to  find  it 
among  the  Uel»ew  symbols.  Nay,  if  we  may  oelieve  Cham- 
pollion,  the  picture  of  an  eye  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
was  actually  used  at  times  for  an  o,  exactly  as  ayin  by  the 
Hebrews.  Now,  though  an  eye  might  be  represented  at  first 
with  tolerable  precision,  it  would,  in  the  inevitable  course  of 
degradation,  soon  become  a  mere  oval,  or  rather  circle  (for 
the  eyes  of  animals  are  generally  circular)  with  a  small  dot 
in  the  centre  to  mark  the  pupil.  Such  a  character  is  actually 
found  in  our  Greek  series  of  alphabets,  Plato  11,  Column 
SI,  &G.  The  form  afterwards  lost  its  inserted  point,  and  at 
times  was  corrupted  into  a  lozenge  or  even  a  triangle.  In  Dv. 
Young's  successive  plates  of  parallel  passages  from  Egyp- 
tian MSS.  (Enofcl.  Brit.  Supp.  PI.  78.  N .)  the  reader  may  see 
an  emblem,  consisting,  like  our  own,  of  a  circle  with  a  point 
m  It,  gradually  wearing  down  in  MSB.  lea*  and  less  care- 
ftally  written,  until  it  becomes  at  first  a  mere  cirde,  and  then 
sometbmg  more  like  a  triangle.  After  what  has  been  8a^, 
we  need  hardly  repeat  that  the  Hebrew  form  appears  again 
in  a  very  corrupted  state.  A  tail  has  been  added,  upon  the 
windple  explained  above,  and  the  careless  writer  (as  in  the 
OnA  letter,  Plato  11,  Cc^umn  20)  has  fhiled  to  make  Us 


circle  meet  at  the  top,  an  acdSent  which  may  b«  also  traced 
in  the  Hebrew  theth.  Indeed,  the  letters  ayin  and  theth 
may  be  compared  in  nearly  all  their  forms.  Those  who 
examine  the  changes  of  letters,  will  not  be  surprised,  that 
what  was  at  first  an  accident,  became  at  last  a  fixed  rule  in 
the  formation.  We  riiaU  ■oon  see  oOier  instaneee  this 
fact 

But  before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  alphabets 
given  in  our  plates,  it  may  be  useful  to  consider  the  distri- 
bution of  articulate  sounds  among  the  vowels,  liquids,  and 
consoraots.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  writers  to 
determine  the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  the  human 
voice  is  capable  of  producing.  A  httle  consideration  would 
have  shown  them,  that  they  were  attempting  to  limit  that 
which  was  ementially  infinite.  Tia  vowel  sounds  idl  run 
into  one  anotber  in  a  continuous  gradatum.  The  same  is 
true  of  those  modifications  of  sound  wlueb  we  call  consonanti, 
and  Ukewise  of  the  liquids.  At  the  same  time  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  that  a  limited  number  of  symbols  should  be 
employed.  Of  these  some  nations  will  employ  more,  some 
less,  but  fbw  have  ever  made  use  of  so  many  as  thirty, 
umess,  indeed,  we  include  those  alphabets  which  consist  of 
syllabic  symbols,  and  then,  of  course,  the  consonantal  syl- 
lables will  be  multiplied  in  the  proportion  of  the  simple 
vowels.  The  vowel  Munds  are  usually  placed  in  the  order, 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  such  being  their  succession  in  the  various  alpha- 
beta  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia ;  but  if  we  wish  to  place 
them  m  that  order,  which  marks  their  relation  to  one  another, 
we  should  write  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  or  in  the  onposita  order  u,  o,  j,  e,  i. 
Mr.  WUlis,  in  a  paper  in  the  Cambritue  Phitntnphieat  Trana- 
aeUmu,  has  shown  by  experiment,  ttiat  the  different  vowel 
sounds  may  be  produced  utiOcialty,  by  throwing  a  enrrent 
of  air  npon  a  reed  in  a  pipe,  and  that,  as  the  pipe  is  length- 
ened or  shortened,  the  vowels  are  successively  prodtuied  in 
tae  order  above  given.  When  a  door  creaks,  or  a  eat  squeals, 
we  have  experimente  of  the  same  nature,  at  least  as  regards 
the  result,  for  in  both  these  cases  we  may  often  detect  the 
due  series  of  the  vowels.  Thus,  the  word  mew  would  be 
more  expressively  written  mieaou.  In  all  these  remarks  we 
speak  of  the  vowels  as  possessing  those  sounds  which  are 
oommon  on  the  continent,  not  those  which  are  peculiar  to 
ourselves ;  viz.,  t  like  ee,  »  like  oy,  a  as  in  fatper,  o  as  in 
bone,  u  as  00  in^oc^. 

The  liquids  again  should  be  written  in  the  order  r,  I,  n,  m 
besnnning  from  the  throat  and  advancing  along  the  palate 
ana  teeth  to  tim  lips ;  w  in  the  reverse  order.  The  other 
letters  have  often  been  divided  according  to  their  organs : 
Ist.  die  guttural  and  palatals,  g  (as  before  a),  k  (with  c  q)  ; 
gh,  ch  (as  in  the  Scotch  loch) ;  A,  with  perhaps  ng,  y,  and 
wh.  2ndly,  dentals,  d,  t ;  dh  {ba  th  in  this),  th  (as  in 
thing) ;  z,  t ;  zh,  (tike  cA  in  ehurch),  sh  ;  j  (as  in  English), 
J  (as  in  French).  Srdly,  labials,  6,  p;  w,/ and  if.  Perhaps 
the  four  last  of  those  we  have  included  among  the  dentals 
partake  in  an  e^ual  decree  of  the  palatal  character.  In  the 
above  enumeration  of  the  consonante,  we  have  placed  first 
in  their  respective  series,  those  commonly  called  the  middle 
(or  medial)  letters  g,  d,  b;  then  the  tenues,  or  more  delicate 
letters  A,  <,  p ;  and  then  the  aspirates ;  but  as  each  class 
presents  two  forms  of  the  aspirate  readily  ^stingnished  hy 
the  ear,  and  as  these  pairs  of  aspirates  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  the  medial  and  ienuee,  we  have 
throughout  placed  what  we  may  perhaps  call  the  middle 
aspirate  before  its  dehcate  relative,  viz.,  gh  before  cA,  or  x  ^ 
d»  befiMe  th  ;  v  before  /.  Perhaps  among  the  labials,  v,f,  w, 
may  be  considered  as  aspirates :  if  so,  they  are  still  in  their 

S roper  order.  So  among  the  six  sibilants  given  after  the 
entals,  it  appears  to  us,  that  z,  ch,  and  the  English  J,  stand 
respectively  to  «,  A,  and  the  French  j,  in  the  same  relation  of 
medials  to  fenuee,  and  they  are  arranged  accordinglj^.  The 
letters  y  and  w  are  sui  generis,  and  are,  indeed,  intimately 
related  to  ^e  vowels,  having  an  affinity  to  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  vocal  series,  y,  i,  e,  a,  o,  u,  to;  and  thus 
we  may  consider  the  commencement  of  the  series  as  con- 
nected with  the  throat,  and  the  termination  with  the  lips. 

A  tobular  arrangement,  in  which  the  medial,  tenuet,  and 
aepirated  letters  are  {daced  in  vertica]  ct^mns,  while  those 
belonging  to  the  same  organ  are  collected  in  horizmtal 
TOWS,  affo^s  a  good  view  of  them.  But  the  parallelopi' 
pedon  ftunisbes  an  anangement  superior  to  that  of  Uie 
square  for  tiw  twelve  related  consonants  given  below ;  and 
for  the  sibflants,  the  angular  points  of  me  prism  may  be 
employed;  while  the  vowels  and  liquids  require  nothing 

more  than  a  nmple  line.  ^-A  r> 
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In  the  preFeding  parallelopipedun,  the  three  horizontal 
planer,  befnnning  from  above,  represent  the  fcuttural  or  pa- 
fatal,  tbo  dental,  and  the  labial  letters.  The  front  vertical 
plane  includes  tlie  aspirates,  that  at  the  back,  the  non-as- 
pirates. The  left  vertical  comprehends  the  medial  letters, 
that  on  the  right  the  tenues.  Every  letter  is,  of  course,  at 
the  intersection  of  three  of  these  juanes,  and  may  bo  de- 
fined accordingly. 

A  distribution  of  the  letters  according  to  the  actual  nature 
of  the  sounds  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  examination  of 
those  numerous  euphonic  and  dialectic  changes  which  occur 
not  only  in  the  polished  language  of  Greece,  but  also  in  those 
languages  which  are  inconnderately  called  barbarous.  But 
no  single  distribution  wiU  at  once  present  to  the  view  all 
the  relations  of  the  diSbrent  letters.  Not  merely  are  the 
several  letters  in  each  of  our  horizontal,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent aUo  in  thevertical,  divisions  interchangeable  with  their 
neighbours,  but  the  twelve  consonants  arranged  in  No.  1. 
are  m  fhct  also  related  to  the  liquids,  and  even  to  the  vowels. 
As  theve  consonants  extend  fr.im  the  tbruat  to  the  lips,  so  do 
the  liquids,  and  the  vowels  also,  y  and  t  being  formed  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  u  and  v  at  the  hps.  In  fact,  the 
principle  of  lengthening  the  vocal  pipe,  which  gave  Mr. 
Willis  the  series  of  vowel  sounds,  is  nothing  more  than 
what  is  done  in  the  human  mouth.  To  produre  the 
first  sound,  we  shorten  tbe  tube  of  the  mouth;  for  the 
liist.  we  extend  it  to  its  utmost  length :  and  in  inter- 
mediate degrees  for  the  vowels  between  the  two  extTBmes. 
In  comparing,  tberefure,  our  ordinarjr  consonants  wiih  the 
liauids  and  vowels,  we  find,  as  we  might  expect,  g  closely 
related  tay.aa  our  language  in  its  (dder  forms,  and  even  its 
existing  dialects.  AiUy  establishes.  The  intermediate  d 
again  has  an  affinity  for  /.  n  ,*  and  A,  at  the  labial  extremity 
of  the  consonants,  is  intimately  related  to  m,  ir,  and  u,  at 
the  corresponding  points  of  the  other  umes.  To  make  our 
viows  include  the  frhole  body  of  letters,  it  remains  to  be 
observed  in  the  first  place,  that  had  the  nasal  organ  been 
considered,  we  should  have  had  a  series  m,  n,  ng  with  their 
intermediate  sounds  depending  partly  upon  the  nose,  and 
partly  upon  the  lips,  teeth,  and  palate,  respectively.  In 
tbe  Sanscrit  alphabet,  tbe  series  of  guttural,  palatal,  lingual, 
dental,  and  labial  consonants,  have  an  n  belonging  to  each 
class  with  a  distinct  symbol.  That  which  belongs  t)  the 
guttural  series  is  a  sound  anal(«ous  to  our  in  rinjp'ng. 
The  nasal  of  the  labial  aerieii  is  m  course  m.  Tbe  other  omis- 
siim  ofourtabularview  is  theletterA,  which,  when  jpronounced 
at  all,  isQ  faint  representative  of  the  guttural  aspirate  eh.  In 
the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the  names  chefh  and  heth  are  given 
indifferently  to  the  eighth  letter,  and  the  etymology  of  every 
lanifuase  would  supply  examples  of  the  cimnexion. 

Hiivin<r  endeavoureil  to  arrange  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
upon  some  principle,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  ap- 
parent contusion  in  the  alphabets  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
the  Plisbreiv  and  Greek.  Tliat  the  order  observed  in  the 
latter  is  borro  i-ed  fro  n  tbe  former  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
quseti'm.   For  though  the  vau  nf  the  H^uew  has  no  cor- 


responding character  in  the  later  Greek  alphabet,  it  is  yet 
well  known  that  it  once  had  such  a  correlative  in  the  digamma, 
at  least  in  power ;  and  that  the  digamma  was  actually  lust 
from  the  sixth  place  is  proved  from  the  gap  at  that  point  in 
the  numerical  use  of  tiie  Greek  alphabet,  and  the  oluins^ 
contrivance  of  filling  it  up  by  the  letter  r.  The  position  of 
the  letter  F  in  the  Roman  alphabet  is  a  proof  in  conflnna- 
tion.  Tlie  ttadi  of  the  Hebrews  can  never  have  had  a  place  in 
the  Greek  alphabet,  but  the  following  letter  lofpn  most  as- 
suredly had,  as  it  ^oved  both  by  the  existence  of  that  lettw 
in  many  of  the  older  GiBek  inaeiipti0na,and  tbe  enns  of  Cro- 
ton,  and  no  less  decidedly  by  the  insertion,  as  hefbre.  of  a 
numeric^  substitute,  which  even  retained  tbenameof  Aoppo. 
It  may  be  observed  too,  that  the  Latin  q.  of  the  some  power 
and  form,  corresponds  also  in  position ;  and  the  close  con- 
nexion lietween  kama  and  q  is  further  confirmed  by  the  &ct, 
that  as  9  is  generally  ui'ed  solely  be&re  u,  so  koppa  is  rarely 
used  except  befirc  o,  as  in  the  coins  of  Cos,  Corinth,  and 
Syracuse.  The  »chin  and  sin  of  the  Hebrew  have  in  their 
own  alphabet  not  merely  an  ideniity  of  form,  except  in  the 
diacritic  points,  hut  bear  also  Urn  same  numericdl  value,  so 
that  they  must  be  considered  as  one  in  their  ori^iin.  At  tau 
the  Hel)rew  series  tenninatcs,  while  the  Greek  adds  firsta  v, 
then  a  f ,  a  x>  <i     i^"*^  I'hut  some  of  these  did  not 

lielong  to  tlie  t^arlv  Gn-ek  alphabet  is  proved  bistorinally. 
Tbe  w  appears  rarely  before  tiie  vear  4(i:i  ii.r.;  x<  um 
9,  were  represented  by  42,  KH.  IlH,  and  v  or  Y  appears  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  the  ayin,  to  which  it  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance in  fiirm.  The  letters  o  and  u  moreover  in  all 
languages  are  so  closely  related  in  power,  that  the  one  might 
almost  supply  the  place  of  the  other,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  the  Etruscan,  which  hnd  a  u.  but  no  a.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  very  bold  thing  to  assert  that  the  early  Greek  alphabet 
terminated  at  the  same  point  as  the  Hebrew.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  difficulty  which  should  not  be  neglected.  It  has  been 
a  common  assertion,  that  tbe  old  Greek  alphabet  consisted  of 
only  sixteen  letters.  But  Pliny  and  Plutarch  seem,  in  tbe 
first  place,  to  be  the  sole  authority  fur  the  statement  \  and  the 
assertion  of  the  former,  that  Palaraedes  in  the  time  oS  the  ■ 
Trman  war  (I)  added  Q,  X.  <fr,  X.  and  Simonides  Z,  H,  Q, 
is  mil  of  80  many  difficulties  that  lielief  could  not  readHy 
be  given  to  him,  even  were  then  no  counter  authority.  Tat 
upon  what  principle  could  the  Greek  letters  hftve  attained 
their  present  wder,  if  they  were  introduced  according  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  given  by  Pliny  ?  But  fortunately 
in  the  very  passage  of  Pliny  referred  to,  (vii.  56,  or  57.)  he 
gives  another  statement  from  Ari&totle,  dtfTerine  from  his 
own  in  Mveral  particulars,  but  it  must  be  confessed  not  more 
satirifactory.  They  mutually  serve,  however,  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  each  other.  In  enumerating  the  sixteen  lettera 
it  may  be  obser\'ed  that  the  long  vcweU  H,  11,  tbe  double 
letters  Z,  3,  the  aspirates  4>,  X,  6,  are  excluded  by  Pliny. 
In  defenre  of  II,  it,  X.  4>  we  say  nothing ;  but  the  character 
H  certainly  did  exist,  not  indeed  as  a  long  vowel,  but  as  an 
aspirate.  Thus  with  the  digamma,  the  letter  H  {ekathi  and 
the  tAe/a  the  idd  alphabet  posaesied  a  complete  trio  of  aspi- 
rates :  so  erroneous  is  the  notion  that  they  shoukl  all  be  ex- 
o'uded.  Lastiy.  as  for  Z  and  K,  the  circumstance  of  their 
situation  corresponding  precisely  to  the  zain  and  sameeh  of 
the  Hebrew  would  induce  us  to  defend  them,  even  at  the 
risk  of  supposing  (if  such  supposition  be  necessary)  that,  in 
their  original  power,  they  were  not  double  letters.  We  do 
not,  however,  mean  that  tbe  very  characters  existed,  but 
that  sibilants  of  some  kind  otvupiea  their  places.  The  precise 
correspondence  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  in  the 
order  and  power  and  names  of  the  letters  is  an  argument 
of  much  stnmger  weight  than  any  testimony  from  such 
careless  and  late  writers  as  Pliny  and  Plutarch. 

But  we  are  digressing  too  long  f^m  tbe  question  about 
the  principle  which  governed  the  first  arrangement  of  the 
Hebrew  or  old  Greek  alphabet,  if  principle  there  he.  Tlmugli 
we  cannot  satisfiu-.torily  aotwmt  fbr  the  whole  order  througn- 
out  the  twenty-two  letters,  there  are  certainly  traces  of  some 
regularity  in  the  arrangement.  We  find  first  the  umplest 
of  the  vowel  sounds  followed  by  the  three  mediala,  fi,  y,  S; 
then  another  vowel,  followed,  with  some  irregularity  inwed. 
by  uspira'es  corresponding  m  order  to  the  abo\'e  consonants. 
vau  eh^th,  theth,  no  bad  representatives  nf  f ,  x>  ^  Then 
again  we  have  a  vowel  t,  followed  soon  after  by  three  con- 
sonants related  to  each  other.  A.,  fi^  v.  Soon  afttsr  we  fintl 
a  fourth  vowel  o,  and  after  it,  in  a  little  disorder  it  rauKi  be 
allowed. p*.  tqppa.  tau.  It  cannot  well  be  a  mere  accident 
that  the  several  classes  of  labials,  pal8talB.and  dentals  oopur 
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■o  nmrly  tonBther  in  the  diSbnnt  pvti  of  the  wriet*  and 
•l#arit  ia  the  same  orJer.  It  will,  pwhapa,  here  be  ob- 
■on'eil,  that  in  tlie^ie  remarks  we  are  unintentiooally  con- 
firming the  assertion  of  Phny  and  Plutarch  about  the  aix- 
teea  lettera,  the  mwe  lo  a«  Plutarch  i^teaks  of  four  qua- 
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tenioiu.  The  objeotion  to  such  aa  exj^nation  of  UmIt 
atabiments  is  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  imagining  9 
langithge  to  exist  without  a  sibilant ;  otherwise  the  absence 
of  an  r  might  readily  be  supplied  by  m  is  actually  the 
ease  in  some  languages.  As  ^  the  sibilant,  however*  the 
th  might  poasibly  represent  that  soimd. 
The  accmnpanying  {Aates  raquin  a  ftw  lemarka  in  addt 
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ttoK  to  vhat  lifts  been  ftlready  said.  Th«  first  plate  contains 
•IphabeU  running  from  the  right  to  the  left,  a  pnurtice 
which  seems  to  have  been  earlier  Uian  that  which  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted.  Hetodotus  telU  us.  (II.  36.)  that  such,  too, 
was  the  practice  of  the  Bgypttans,  and  hii  assertion  is  con- 
firmed by  a  omsidenble  number  of  the  existing  inscriptions, 
among  which,  however,  some  are  found  running  m  the 
apposite  direction,  and  ttiSl  man  ananged  nrticaUy.  The 
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Btruscans.  it  is  well  luiown,  turned  their  letters  to  the  left, 
and  there  e\en  exist  specimens  ot  Latin  inscriptions  vi^ 
the  same  peculiarity.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  were'  four 
modes  of  writing,  one  veitioal  {xiovtiop  or  eobmrn-wue), 
and  three  horizontal,  vig.  one  widi  the  words  running  to 
the  loft;  another,  wfaieh  soon  jKevailed  over  the  rest,  turned 
towards  the  right;  and  a  third,  in  which  the  direction  of 
the  lines  alternated,  as  in  the  course  of  a  plough,  from 
which  idea,  inscriptions  of  diis  kind  are  said  to  be  written 
fiov-orpoftf- Sof,  or  ox-iiiming-u>ae.  This  last  method  must 
have  been  much  more  convenient  than  our  present  broad 
sheet  of  letter-press,  in  which  the  eye.  on  arriving  at  the 
end  of  a  line,  requires  a  nice  percepttim  of  a  straight  line  to 
hit  the  commencing  point  again.  The  second  and  third 
plates  give  numerous  specimens  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which 
are  taken  chietly  from  Boeckh's  great  work,  now  in  progress 
at  Berlin,  and  the  numbers  written  after  the  titles  at  the 
head  of  each  ccdumu  nf^  to  the  order  of  Aie  insciiptians  in 
that  work. 

The  several  inscriptions  which  hare  fhmiahed  duee  al- 
phabets exist  in  the  following  forms : — 

No.  14.  In  two  flutinga  of  «  Doric  column  farought  ftoB 
the  island  of  Mtdoa,  now  in  the  Nanian  Husoum — N&  IS. 
On  a  bmaie  tablet  found  in  1783  in  Italy  near  FbtiUa* 
north  of  Polieastro:  it  is  in  the  Boigian  Museum  at 
Naples— No.  10.  On  a  vase  diaoovared  in  a  ■apuVihre  near 
Connth.    (See  Dodwell,  ii  196.)— No.  17.    On  a  Totin 
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italmet  found  in  the  Alpheiua^Nos.  18, 19.  On  a  marble, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  1 99 — No.  20.  On  a  square 
base,  near  a  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  island  of  Deloa. 
(See  Toumefbrt's  Traoets,  Li.ep.vii.  p.  380.)— No.  lil.  On 
a  bronze  tablet  dug  up  at  Olympia  and  brought  away  by 
Gell  in  1813 — No.  22.  On  a  bronze  helmet  found  in 
1817,  in  ttie  ruins  of  Olynmia,  tn  the  possession  of  Cd.  Ross 
— Nob.  23,  24.  Found  at  Delphi.  (See  DodweU,  ii.  d09.>-- 
No.  25.  On  a  small  votive  hdmet  found  near  Olympia,  in 
tbepoBMBsion  of  Col,  Leake— Noa.  27,  28.  Part  of  a  hymn 
to  Baoohus  inieribed  <m  an  altar,  whioh  containa  uso  a 
rqiresentation  ot  a  procession  in  honour  of  the  god,  in  the 
^mbroke  Museum  at  Wilton.— No.  29.  From  an  epitaph 
in  elegitto  verse  on  those  who  foil  in  the  first  battle  oefore 
Potidm,  B.C.  432.  (Thucydides,  i.  62.)  It  was  found  in  the 

Slain  of  the  Acaidemy  near  Athena,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
luseum.  No.  290  -No.  30.  The  ^phabet  here  given  is  that 
which  came  generally  into  use  at  Athens  after  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euclides,  403  B.C.  SpeeimenB  may  be  seen  la  the 
Blgin  marbles  of  the  British  Museum,  for  Instance  in  No. 
305,  the  date  of  which  is  said  to  be  398  B.C. 

The  column  No.  26  is  from  Mazocchi*s  folio  on  the  Hera- 
elean  tablet  The  Codex  Alexandrinus,  No.  36,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  [See  Alexandkinb  Cooax.]  The  fourth 
flats  nlatee  to  tiw  Roman  alphabets,  including^  however. 
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what  ue  often  oalled,  but  without  good  leaaon*  Saxon  at 
phabets.  These  last  characters  were  undoubtedly  employed 
m  writing  Saxon,  but  they  were  the  ordinary  eharaotos 
used  dunng  the  same  period  for  lAtin,  and  were,  indeed, 
thence  borrowed  for  the  former  language ;  their  identic  be- 
sides, with  the  praoediag  Roman  letters,  is  very  evident 
Such  of  the  Saxon  charaeteis  aa  were  not  ocmmoQ  lo  the 
Latin  are  placed  bebw  idata  4.  The  other  alphabets  have 
their  names  aflOxed,  and  also  the  titlea  and  powers  of  the 
letters.  The  Captiio,  RoasiMit  Servlaa.  IfcBMgolhie  are  evi- 
dently derived,  with  kmim  oxeaptions,  from  the  GiMk;  and 
the  same  iaperha^tni«iin  a  ^eat  measure,  irf  the  Bthk^tie, 
lUyrian,  ana  Rumc 

In  passing  the  eye  alons  the  various  ifxms  which  the  se- 
veral letters  have  aasumra,  we  shall  see  a  strong  similarity 
running  throughout—  frooo  the  Ittenician  through  the  Greek 
and  Etruscan  to  the  Latin ;  and  nearly  all  the  differences 
which  do  exist  admit  of  explanation;  if  a  few  points  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  form  of  a  letter  must,  in  the  first 
place,  depend  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  upon 
which  it  IS  written,  and  of  the  instrument  employed.  On 
hard  substances  where  indsima  areto  be  made,  straight  lines 
will  naturally  prevaiL  When  the  letter  is  merely  painted 
or  inscribed  upon  a  very  yielding  material,  two  or  more 
inelined  lines  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  single  curve. 
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Comiiare  the  fonns  of  7  (the  third  letter)  in  columns  1 6 
ond  21 ;  of  2  (fourth  letter)  in  21.  23.  and  the  Latin  D;  of 
e  (fifth  letter)  in  3u,  33,  and  34  ;  of  ^  in  30  and  32 ;  ofirin 
■'{0.  and  the  Roman  Pin  1,  2. 3,4:  of /» in  3uand21;  of  vin 
33.  and  33 ;  of  our  own  v  and  v,  both  derivad  from  the 
»ania  Latin  character,  &c.  Again,  in  ineiums  the  different 
lineH  which  oonstitata  a  character  will  be  generdly  of  uniform 
'hicknew,  hut  when  a  split  reed  or  quilt  is  employed,  the 
stroked  in  one  direction  will  be  thick,  in  the  other  fine. 
Such  hat  clearly  been  the  origin  of  the  existii^  Hebrew 
Ibima.  A  principle  of  corruption,  not  less  powenhl,  is  the 
derin  of  rapidity,  which  is  most  readily  obtained  by  con- 
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neeting  tiia  different  parts  ofa  letter  together,  so  that 
whole  maybe  produced  by  one  movement  of  tlie  instrumeiii. 
or,  more  strickly  sneakinfi.  witltout  raixiuK  the  iustmmotii 
from  the  surface.  Thus  the  c  in  30  seems  to  be  ma^  bt 
four  separate  strokes,  such  is  certainly  the  rase  with  t1:'e 
Roman  letter  in  column  3 ;  but  that  in  33  requires  only  two 
movements,  and  that  in  34  but  one.  In  the  i>ame  way  niav 
be  compared  the  forms  of  17  in  M  and  -V7 ;  .of  %  in  3ii,  S  t, 
35 ;  of  7  in  and  38 ;  of  t  in  36  and  37.  &c  But  then* 
may  be  several  ways  of  efTectinic  this  oliject;  a  letter 
moreover  may  be  commenced  at  different  points,  and  benre 
arise  double  or  more  firms  for  the  same  letter,  even  at  the 
same  period :  compare  ^.  in  37  and  38 ;  e  in  34  with  our  oWn 
small  running  e,  &c.  This  principle  of  rapidity  carried  a 
step  farther  leads  to  the  connexion  of  successive  letters.  In 
this  way  are  formed  what  are  called  the  cursive  letters,  which 
run  on  in  continuous  successiun.  Such  modes  of  writing 
were  no  doubt  common  in  very  early  times ;  and  as  regards 
the  Romans,  we  ate  not  left  to  mere  conieeture,  as  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  contains  an  inscription  of  ue  kind  on  papyrus, 
which  is  referred  to  the  second  or  third  centurr.  Lastly,  a 
faneifiil  lore  of  varie^  shows  itself  in  all  the  works  of 
man,  and  in  none  more  than  the  arbitrary  variations  of  let- 
ters, particularly  those  at  the  beginning  and  end  ofworda. 
These  several  causes  of  change  were  mor*;  active,  when 
nearly  all  writinf^  were  produced  by  the  pens  of  individual 
writers.  In  modern  times,  the  art  of  printing  has  tended 
strongly  to  create  a  unity  of  form,  and  will  be  the  beat  pro- 
tection against  future  change. 

Having  spoken  tbuH  generally  of  the  alphabets  given  in 
the  four  plates,  we  will  now  remark  upon  each  character  m 
succession. 

Of  the  letter  A,  one  of  the  oldest  forms,  it  appears  to  us, 
is  in  column  1 0.  2-^,  or  3.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  other 
fbrms  arise  from  the  different  inclinations  of  the  cross  stroke, 
which  in  7  runs  firom  the  extremity  <tf  one  of  the  main 
strokes,  and  in  2. 4,  and  11  ia  too  much  indiud  even  to 
meet  the  opposite  ^e.  No.  2  again  is  a  mean  between  4  ami 
1,  and  abows  bow  the  Hebrew  form  has  originated.  There 
was  also  an  old  Italian  form  of  this  vowel,  which  may  be 
described  as  formed  from  the  n  in  31.  with  a  diagonal  line 
runninK  from  the  lower  extremity  on  the  right  to  the  oppo- 
site angle  :  it  was  in  fact  the  character  in  14  or  16,  with  a 
square  mstead  of  a  round  or  pointed  top.—  Of  fi  it  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  Samaritan  and  Fhenician  forms  show 
the  pn^reas  of  degradation  between  the  Greek  and  the  cor- 
rupted Hebrew.— The  forms  of  V  are  chietly  remarkable  Use 
the  different  positions  of  tbe  angle  which  constitute  the 
letter.  The  round  form  in  6,  lu.  and  16  i^^so  found  in 
the  coins  of  the  cities  Gela,  Agri^entum,  and  Retdum. 
(See  MioNNBT.)  The  third  letter  of  the  Latin  atpliabet  1ms 
this  finrffl,  and  once  pMsessad  the  same  power.  Henoe,  ihe 
oldest  orthography  of  that  language  prawnts  fliac/'<fni<ii«. 
leri'itutt  ttr  nuigmratut,  issioau,  and  it  is  known  thai  tbe 
common  name  Caiut  was  pronounced  Qaiut.  and  indeed  was 
BO  written  by  the  Greeks.— The  form  of  the  Hebrew  dat>^h 
may  be  traced  through  the  Samaritan  from  the  Greek,  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  bf^th.  Tbe  rtifference  between 
the  Samaritan  or  l^enician  letters  for  daieth  and  those  f  r 
beth  consists  solely  in  the  lower  stroke  thrown  out  by  the 
latter  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  same  is  the  ease  with 
tbe  Hebrewletten;  in  both,  the  triangular  or  circular  tjp  has 
degenerated  into  a  thick  Une.-  The  form  of  £  in  lu  is  vesy 
anomalous  and  very  rare.  Of  the  other  forms  the  Samaritan 
is  again  purer  than  the  Hebrew.  -  The  next  letter  has  been 
the  Bubjectof  much  controversy.  Theform  in  8,  < 0,  and  I3, 
ma)r  pwham  be  considered  as  uie  parent  of  all  the  rest ;  and 
again  the  Pbenicbu  has  the  advantage  over  the  Hebreir, 
the  form  in  3  being  intermediate  bBtwem  4  and  ].-~ 
Tbe  itatn  bears  a  faint  resemblance  to  r  of  No.  9,  which  ii 
the  oldest  form  of  that  Greek  letter,  ana  from  whic^  the  late 
forms  are  derived,  upon  the  simple  principle  above  mm- 
tioned,  of  completing  a  letter  at  one  movement,  and  there- 
fore substituting  the  di^igonal  Btroke  for  the  perpendicular. 
— The  next  letter  has  gone  through  violent  changes  both  in 
form  and  power.  Its  original  power  seems  to  have  been  a 
guttural  cA,  which  would  natumlly  wear  away  into  an  ordi- 
nary aspirate  ;  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  its  first  power,  as  in  the  other  letters,  was  syllabic,  viz.. 
cA«.  whidi  became  hct  and  in  tbe  Greek  language  eventually 
Mdy  e.  The  two  Hebrew  names  of  the  letters  cheth,  helh, 
and  the  Qreek  form  «fa.  all  bear  evidence  in  favour  of  such 
ft  auppoaitiai,  and  it  vould  bo  diliictil(HOihenriae|to  acoount 
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for  the  sinf^lar  fact,  that  the  same  character  H  was  at  one 
time  the  Greek  repreBentative  of  an  aspirate,  afterwards  of 
an  initial  ha,  and  finally  of  a  long  «.  In  No.  26  of  Plate  II. 
B  IS  the  long  vowd  e,  and  so  in  30  of  Plate  III.  and  those 
which  follow.  In  all  the  others  which  precede,  it  is  an  as- 
pirated consonant.  With  regard  to  the  various  fcms,  the 
character  in  3, 4,  6,  9>  22  beiaK,supp(»ed  to  he  the  purest. 
No.  2  is  half-way  hetween  the  Hehrew  on  the  oae  hand,  and 
1 8  on  the  other.  But  the  Greek  form  did  not  stop  here. 
'When  the  letter  H  was  appropriated  as  a  vowel,  the  as- 
pirate gradually  lost  its  second  pillar,  until  at  last  it  ap- 
peared in  the  first  of  the  two  forms  given  in  the  Hera- 
elean  tablet,  the  second  in  that  column  being,  as  we  have 
just  stated,  the  representative  of  the  long  vowel.  This 
form  of  the  aspirate  appears  in  many  manuscripts  above 
the  initial  letter  of  the  word,  hut  was  eventually  further  cor- 
rupted  into  a  mere  comma,  thus  Q-  There  exists,  it  should 
be  stated,  a  stcajt  that  the  Ghreelu  derived  their  aspirate  in  a 
mode  Bomawhat  di^rent  ftom  the  above  atatenaent  The 
letter  H,  we  are  told,  waa  out  into  two  parts,  each  consisting 
of  a  pillar  and  half  the  cross  stroke ;  the  first  half  being  em- 
ployed as  an  aspirate,  the  second  as  what  they  call  a  soft 
breathing,  by  which  is  meant  Bimply  the  absence  of  an  aspi- 
rate. A  character  to  denote  the  absence  of  a  sound  is,  it  has 
^beeo  justly  remarked,  something  new  in  alphabetic  writing ; 
'and,  in  fact,  it  is  now  a  common  belief,  that  the  soft  breath- 
ing and  its  supposed  representative  are  the  mere  creation  of 
grammarians  :  at  any  rate,  the  supposed  character  for  the 
soft  breathing  is  found  in  no  inscription  whatever,  and  in  no 
manuscript  of  any  antiquity. — Of  the  next  letter  it  need 
only  be  stated,  that  the  Hebrew  character  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  modem  Hebraists  as  a  mere  T,  and  it  is  often 
called  tern.— Of  the  hk2  the  Samaritan  form  seems  even 
more  perfect  than  the  Greek  in  9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17. 
The  third  of  theee,  however,  bears  a  close  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew.  The  forms  in  12  and  16  are  gradually  approach- 
ing the  straight  line,  which  afterwaids  prevail^.— The 
kappa  in  21  is  a  mean  between  the  more  perfect  in  No.  9 
and  the  Hebrew  caph. — The  next  letter  has  a  great  unifor- 
mity throughout,  trie  chief  difference  turning  upon  the  dif- 
ferent position  of  the  angle  as  in  the  framma ;  but  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  forms  in  27  and  28  closely  approximate 
to  the  Phenician  and  Hebrew  in  1,  2.  3. — Of  ft-  and  v  we 
have  spoken  before. — The  samech  and  Greek  \  present 
many  difficulties.  Their  forms,  in  the  first  place,  ha\'e  no 
similarity ;  the  Greek  letter  is  rarely  met  with  in  old  in- 
flcriptions,  as  it  was  common  to  employ  in  its  place  the  x 
and  a,  as  may  be  seen  in  23  and  29  (or  else  ko  as  in  the 
Nanian  column.)  The  X  given  in  9,  though  found  in 
Greek,  is  more  o)mmon  in  Latin ;  yet  even  in  tnis  language 
the  old  inscriptions  generally  have  XS  nther  than  X  uone ; 
so  that  icwould  seem  that  here,  too,  the  X  had  originally  the 
powCT  of  the  Greek  %•  reason  why  the  Greeks  gene- 

rally wrote  XS  rather  than  K2  or  FX,  was  most  probably 
because  the  letter  sigma  has  something  of  the  nature  of  an 
aspirate,  as  Payne  Knight  contends.  Upon  ^e  same  prin- 
ciple they  wrote  *2  for  ♦  or  ps.  (See  column  29.) — The 
letter  ayin  is  the  subject  of  controversy,  some  calling  it  a 
nasal  consonant,  others  a  guttural,  others  a  vowel  o.  The 
first  and  third  assertions  seem  more  at  variance  than  they 
really  are,  for  the  close  connexion  between  the  two  soun^ 
fl  and  o  is  well  marked  in  the  Portuguese  tongue  in  the 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  Joao,  the  representative  of 
our  John  or  Johann.  The  Romans  too  thought  it  enough 
to  write  Plato,  where  the  Greeks  wrote  Platon.  Lastly,  if 
the  vowel  and  liquid  scales  that  have  been  given  above  be 
applied  to  one  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  liquid  n 
ought  to  have  an  ajBnity  to  the  vowels  o  and  a,*  in  the 
same  way  that  the  lip  liquid  m  is  related  to  u  and  ir,  and  the 
palatal  /  (witness  the  mouiUe  sound  of  the  French  U)Xs>y,  i, 
and  e. — But,  to  proceed,  the  Hebrew  pe  has,  it  has  already 
been  observed,  a  stroke  at  the  bottom  which  appears  to  have 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  flourish.  Remove  it,  and  the 
identity  of  the  remainder  with  the  Greek'is  self-apparent. 
The  difference  between  the  Greek  IT  and  the  Roman  P  is 
chietly  due  to  modem  printers.  The  Greek  had  almost  in- 
variably its  second  leg  much  shorter  than  the  first,  and  the 
Roman  P  very  rare'iy  had  -the  circular  bend  completed  so 
as  to  reach  Ihe  main  shaft.  See  the  plates,  and,  above 
all,  compare  the  Etruscan  P  in  7  with  the  Roman  P  in 

*  Ttaa  cwi action  brtirrm  a  and  the  Hnal  niiMla  ia  nhibit«d  iu  the  loote 
p'wsUftf  |«Hl<*wtlia,t)M  double  fiMTn  or  tlwucciUMUvBaoT  tlie  third  ilcolen 
H>d  Um  Greek  noiueTAli  Mm,  iirati  fee,  cmopand  wllh  Um  Lailu. 


No.  49. 


IV.  3. — The  letter  tsadi  has  no  representative  in  the  Greek 
alphabet,  unleiis.  indeed,  it  bear  any  relation  to  the  Gre^ 
figure  caUed  aanpi,  which,  however,  was  never  used,  as  for  as 
it  IS  known,  for  an  alphabetic  cbatacter:  and  secondly,  even 
as  a  numeral,  it  does  not  occupy  the  place  between  v  and 
AMipa.— In  the  koppa^  the  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  rather  the 
Phenician,  has  a  fulter  and  a  more  perfect  form  than  the 
Greek ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  connexion  between  them 
requires  no  comment. — If  the  />  in  9  or  1 1  be  the  earliest 
form,  the  derivation  of  the  rest  is  simple.  The  Hebrew 
has  suffered  the  same  injury  as  in  beth  and  daleth,  a  com- 
parison with  which  will  remove  all  doubt.  In  3,  13,  and 
more  fully  in  22,  24,  27,  we  see  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
r. — The  original  form  of  tkin  was  perhaps  as  near  the 
Hebrew  as  any  of  our  characters ;  but,  in  fact,  the  difference 
between  the  min  in  1  and  4,  and  the  Greek  sigma  in  9,  14, 
15, 16,  ]7,  26,  &c.,  or  the  Etruscan  in  6,  depends  solely 
up<m  the  altered  position.  The  relative  situation  of  tlw 
several  strokes  among  ffach  oilier  Is  the  same  in  botb.~ 
Hie  next  letter,  «m,  should  perhaps  have  been  omitted, 
as  the  ^ffeience  between  the  power  of  an  and  akin  matm 
solely  fh>m  the  position  of  the  point  which  is  near  the  right 
tooth  in  akin,  near  the  left  in  sin.  So  completely  are  the 
two  characters  one  in  their  origin,  that  they  stand  for  the 
same  number  In  the  series  of  Hebrew  letters. — The  T  in  6 
would  be  a  fit  and  proper  puent  for  all  the  other  forms.  In 
the  three  characters,  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  the  cross  stroke  has  had 
an  unfair  preponderance  to  one  side,  as  is  the  case  aeain  in 
our  modern  snuill  character.  In  the  Hebrew  a  little  nourish 
has  added  to  the  difference.— The  next  letter,  it  has  been 
already  observed,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  ayin.  Its 
forms  vary,  but  not  unintelligiUy.  The  modem  u  and  v  are, 
it  has  been  already  said,  bou  derived  from  the  Latin  form, 
which  had  the  double  power  of  our  consonant  and  our 
vowel  u. — ^Witii  rward  to  f  and  x,  we  find  in  14  the  double 
forms  lued  before  uey  were  adopted.— Of  the  mention 
has  been  already  made. — n  brings  us  to  the  dose ;  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  among  the  forms  given  to 
this  letter  by  Mionnet,  in  his  work  on  antient  coins,  one  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  o  lying  upon  a  horizontal  straight  line. 
This  has  led  to  the  notion  that  the  letter  was  thus  originally 
formed  to  mark  a  long  o,  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  notion, 
the  letter  H ,  as  written  in  No.  9.  was  appealed  to,  which 
it  was  contended  was  formed  in  like  manner  from  the  letter 
E,  with  a  perpendicular  stroke  on  the  right.  The  form  of 
tu,  in  32,  would  appear  to  be  made  up  of  the  letter  ayin  or 
0  repeated,  precisely  as  our  own  w  has  its  form  as  well  as 
name  f^om  a  repetition  of  u  or  o.  The  letter  u  as  well  as  f 
were  not  used  in  public  documents  at  Athens  until  the 

Sear  403  e.  c,  when  £aelid  was  Archon,  but  it  must  not 
e  supposed  that  the  letters  were  then  invented,  for,  as 
I^yneKidffht  has  observed,  the  w  appears  on  the  coins 
of  Gelon,  mio  died  478  b.c,  and  tho  i}  on  very  antient 
coins  of  the  Regians.  Still  in  early  times  it  was  the  ordi- 
nary practice  to  use  o  and  c  for  both  long  and  short  vowels. 

In  forming  a  table  of  the  real  Roman  characters,  there  is 
some  difficulty  from  the  circumstance,  that  nearly  all  those 
who  report  antient  inscriptions  take  the  liberty  of  using 
modem  characters.  Of  those  given  in  plate  4,  the  first 
is  from  the  foe-simile  of  the  Bacchanalian  inscription  given 
by  Drakenborch  in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  jAvy  ;  the  date 
of  which  is  fixed  at  186  b.  c,  by  the  names  of  the  consuls 
given  in  the  decree.  This  inscription  is  in  the  Ceesarean 
Museum  at  Vienna.  The  second  and  third  columns  are 
from  an  inscription  given  by  Maffei,  in  bis  Ittoria  Dipio- 
mtUiea^  p.  38,  amd  here  the  date  is  fixed  to  the  year  27  a.d., 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  tho  names  of  the  consuls, 
M.  CrasBua  Fragi,  L.  Calpurnius  Piso.  Column  4  is  from 
the  same  work  of  Maffei,  p.  31,  and  behmgs  to  the  year  68 
or  69,  as  is  determined  by  the  mention  of  tM  Emperor  Galba- 
Both  these  inscriptions  are  of  very  coarse  execution.  Fat- 
similes  of  some  very  antient  inscriptions  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  the  works  on  Herculaneum  and  in  Muratori.  The 
characters  of  the  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil,  preserv  ed  at 
Florence,  are  taken  from  Burmann's  engraved  specimen,  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  that  author,  p.  xxxvi. 
of  the  Preface.  The  remaining  alphabets  of  that  plate  arc 
from  Aslle's  Onsin  of  Writing.  The  separate  alphabets, 
beginning  with  the  Coptic  and  ending  with  the  Runic,  are 
chielly  from  the  French  Ertcychpttdia. 

The  Roman  tilphabet  requires  but  little  comment.  It 
has  been  seen  how  completely  it  I^[recs;with  the  Gnek.  In 
the  order  of  the  letters  the  ^j]fizV^^g^V^fi9^05?i*^^ 
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je  insertion  of  the  6  after  F,  but  what  placp  could  be  belter 
Ittited  to  it  than  the  position  of  Z,  a  characUr  wbioh  hod  no 
uorrelattTe  in  the  Latin  series?  Our  niod>-n  grammars, 
indeed,  eive  both  y  and  z,  but  Suetonius  teU«  us  indirectly 
that  the  Roman  alphabet  terminated  at  x,  for  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  he  observes,  employed  a  peculiar  cvpher  in  his 
papers.  Fbr  the  letter  a  he  wrote  b,  for  6,  c ,  nod  so  on, 
until  f»  X  he  wrote  d  or  aa.  Some  commentatoi^,  mdeed, 
scandalized  at  the  ignorance  of  Suetonius  in  not  knowing 
his  own  A.  B,  C,  have  substituted  x  for  x  in  the  above 
passage.  Bu^  in  &ct,  there  is  not  a  single  Latin  vord  that 
contains  either  tf  or  x.  Modern  printers  have  Airther  ia- 
creased  the  Latin  alphabet  by  giving  in  two  instances  double 
characters  where  the  Romans  had  but  one.  The  letter  I  of 
the  Romans,  besides  its  power  as  a  vowel,  represented  also 
the  closely-allied  sound  of  our  consonant  Y,  or  the  German 
J.   When  it  is  used  with  this  consonantal  power,  modern 

Jrinters  have  taken  the  liberty  of  substituting  the  character 
,  and  modem  readers  have  aggravated  the  error  by  giving 
it  the  sound  of  that  English  letter.  Thus  the  Latin  word 
IVGVM  is  now  printed  and  pronounced  ju^itm,  instead  of 
iugum  or  yugum,  so  as  to  destroy  the  close  similarity  of  the 
word  to  the  corresponding  English  term,  yoke.  Again,  the 
Roman  letter  represented  by  v  in  inscriptions,  and  u  in 
the  round  form  of  manuscrii^,  has  suffered  the  same  Ate. 
As  a  vowel,  it  has  u  fbr  its  character  in  modern  books  of 
Latin.  But  the  Romans,  u  we  have  already  stated,  also 
emplOTed  it  as  a  consonant,  eaoivalent  to  our  fo.  In  this 
case  tne  printer  has  preferred  uie  sharp  form  v,  which  has 
again  misled  the  modem  reader  as  to  the  sound.  When 

E renounced  correctly,  the  Latin  voris i>espa,vast(ire,ventua. 
Bar  a  close  analogy  to  our  own  terras  loasp,  to  toatte,  mnd. 
Tha  letter  K,  though  it  became  unnecessaiy  when  the  third 
character  was  changed  from  a  gamma  to  C,  is  a  genuine 
memberof  the  Roman  alphabet,  though  often  excluded  from 
school  grammars. 

It  would  be  rather  an  amusing  subject  of  inquiry,  to  trace 
to  their  source  the  remarkable  m^rences  in  the  magnitude 
of  our  modem  small  characters,  some  rising  above,  others 
descending  below  the  general  hne.  The  fttst  attempts  of 
oettun  letters  to  shoot  out  into  an  undue  extent  may  be 
seen  in  several  parts  of  Plate  IV.,  and  we  will  leave  the  de- 
vdt^ment  to  any  reader  who  may  be  disposed  to  pursue  it. 
It  is  but  right  to  state  flirtho'  that  the  remarks  we  have 
made,  and  ue  alphabets  we  have  given,  are  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  enable  any  one  to  read  antient  MSB.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  varying  forms  of  letters,  there  arc  numberless 
contractions,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  long  practice. 

ALPHEIUS,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Peloponnesus 
(Morea),  which  risffl  in  Arcadia,  and  flows  through  Elis  to  the 
tea,  receiving  in  its  course  the  rivers  Uelisson,  Ladon,  Ery- 
manthus,  Cladeus.  Sec.,  and  numerous  smaller  streams.  It 
is  now  called  Rofea,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Ladon ;  and 
above  that,  the  river  oi  Karitena.  It  drains  a  large  mountain 
district,  bounded  by  Mount  Erymauthus  on  the  north,  the 
central  lid^  of  Arcadia  on  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of 
Laoonia  and  Messenia  on  the  south.  Its  rise  and  early 
oourse  are  marked  by  some  nngular  eircunutftnces.  Ac- 
eocding  to  Pausanias,  the  fountain  is  at  Phylace  (Krya 
Yrysi),  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Parthenius,  at  tiie  south- 
east comer  of  Arcadia,  where  the  boundaries  of  Arcadia, 
Argolis,  and  Laconia  meet.  Near  a  place  called  Sym- 
bols, (the  '  meeting  of  the  waters')  it  is  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable stream,  and  sinks  underground;  it  rises  agun 
five  stadia  from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotaa. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  their  waters,  and  after  flowing 
twenty  stadia,  are  again  swallowed  up,  and' re-appear, — the 
Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  Alpheius  at  Pegro  (the  Springs), 
in  the  MegalopoUtan  territory,  and  in  Arcadia.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, si^s  that  the  Alpheius  sinks,  instead  of  rising,  at  Abia, 
and  adds  a  fable,  that  garlands  consecrated  to  eitter  staeam, 
voold  re-appear  in  that  particular  stream,  if  tbromintothe 
united  waters  befbre  theV  snnk  undergiound.  The  statement 
of  Pausanias  is  conftrmed,  and  thecoune  of  the  upper  stream 
(now  the  Sarandapotamo)  traced  by  Colonel  Leake  (7V«w2t 
in  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  121)  to  the  spot  where  it  enters  theearth, 
below  Phylace.  He  confirms  the  statement  of  its  rise  (or 
at  least  the  rise  of  some  subterranean  stieam)  at  Franco- 
vrysi,  near  Asea.  Here  there  are  two  sources  or  emissaries, 
one  of  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  vent  of  the  lake  or 
marsh  called  Taki,  not  far  from  Tegea,  north-east  of  Fran- 
eovrysi;  the  other  that  of  the  Sarandt^tamo.  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  43.)  On*  of  these  inobably  is  the  supposed  souiee  of 


the  Eurotas,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  These  stream^ 
after  jtnninff,  enter  a  lake,  and  again  sink  into  the  earth. 
Passing  uuaer  a  mountain  called  Tzimbaru,  the  Alphcii.s 
re-appears  at  Marmora,  near  Rhapsonati,  probably  the  Pe^rj> 
of  Pausanias.  These  subterranean  descents  are  not  un- 
common in  the  Arcadian  rivers,  and  are  called  by  the 
modern  Greeks,  Katavothra  :  similar  instances  are  collected 
in  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique  ;  GSag.  Physique,  art.  A/f- 
sorbana.  Ihie  south  of  the  Katavothra,  and  about  tlio 
same  distance  from  it  as  the  emissary  at  Marmora,  is  ano- 
ther emissa^  in  Lactmia,  in  the  valley  nwth  of  Mount 
KhelmoSi  which  may  he  considered  as  the  principal  source 
of  the  Eurotaa ;  and  Colonel  Leake  thinks  it  not  impossible 
that  ^  statement  of  Pausanias  may  he  correct ;  and  that 
in  their  subterranean  passage  the  waters  do,  in  fact,  divide 
into  two  streams.  The  height  of  the  waters  in  the  lijte  uid 
rivers,  however,  prevented  his  examining  minutely  into  the 
phenomena  of  the  place. 

Below  Pegm,  the  river  is  joined  by  the  Helisson  (now  the 
river  of  Davia).  on  which  Megalo|K)lts  was  situated,  not  far 
from  the  confluence.  Below  this,  between  the  modem 
towns  of  Karitena  and  Andritzena.  the  Alpheius  descends 
through  a  ravine,  formed  by  the  closing  in  of  the  mountains 
on  eiUier  side,  and  called  the  Straights  of  Lavdha.  This 
pass  separates  the  upper  and  lower  plains  of  the  Alpheius ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  the  chief  city  was  Megaltmolis,  in  thsr  ' 
latter  Hertoa.  Entering  EUs.  it  runs  through  the  ^ains  (rf 
Pisa,  past  Olympia,  and  &lls  into  the  Cyparissian  GuUl 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  temple  of  Diana  AI- 
pheiusa,  or  Alpheia.  *  From  the  Straights  of  Lavdha  to 
the  sea,  there  is  a  narrow  level  on  either  bank,  inundated 
in  winter,  and  planted  with  maize  in  summer:  the  river 
is  wide  and  shallow,  and  its  banks  produce  a  great  number 
of  large  plane  trees.'    (Leake,  vol.  li.  p.  67.) 

This  nver  is  very  celebrated  in  song.  Ovid  tells  how 
the  river  god,  being  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
whom  he  saw  bathing  in  his  waters,  sought  her  love.  She 
fled,  and  he  pursued ;  till  being  exhausted,  she  prayed  ixxt 
help  to  her  patron  goddess  Diajia,  who  transformed  her  into 
a  fountain.  But  Alpheius  still  sought  to  mingle  his  stream 
with  hers ;  and  Diana  was  forced  te  open  an  anderground 
passage  for  her  favourite  to  the  island  of  Ortygia.  a  part  of 
Syracuse.  The  persevering  river  was  fabled  to  pursue  tlu 
o^ect  of  his  love  even  to  this  distant  point,  passing  under 
the  sea,  without  mingling  his  waters  with  it.  Hereulesb 
said  to  have  cleared  the  stables  of  Augeos,  by  turning  a  part 
of  the  Alpheius  through  them.  Frequent  mention  of  this 
river  is  made  by  PintUr.  (See  Pausanias;  Strabo;  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  572  ;  and  for  modem  authorities,  Leake's  TVordlr  m 
the  Morea.) 

ALPS,  the  nam$  of  a  large  mountain  system  in  Southern 
Europe,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  derive  this  appella- 
tion from  a  Celtic  word  AUt,  or  Alp,  signifying  '  white.' 
[See  Albion.]  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Swiss  give  the 
name  of  Alps  to  the  high  pastures  which  cover  the  sides  of 
the  mounteins,  as  far  as  Ihe  line  of  permanent  snow.  (See 
Or^raphie  de  V Europe^ 

The  Alpine  system,  in  its  full  geographical  extent,  may 
be  considered  as  connected  with  the  cnain  of  mountains 
that  mns  through  the  Itelian  peninsula ;  and  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  the  Apennines  cannot  therefore  be  accu- 
rately determined.  Some  fix  the  commencement  of  the 
Alps  at  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  Savons,  and  others  at 
Capo  delle  Melle  on  the  gulf  of  Genoa.  Assuming  it  to 
commence  at  this  cape,  its  general  course  is  westerlv  as  far  as 
tiie  Col  de  Tends,  fVom  which  point  it  tekes  a  N.N.W.  course 
as  f^r  as  the  sources  of  the  Slura,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Po.  From  this  last  point  it  runs  north  in  an  irregular 
direction  to  about  45°  45',  separating  the  upper  part  of  the 
Po  valley  from  that  of  the  Rhone,  and  part  of  France  and 
Savoy  from  Piedmont  Near  the  lat.  of  45°  SO'  we  find  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  Alps,  Hont  Blanc,  and  also  a 
change  in  the  general  direction  of  the  range  from  N.  to 
E.N.E.,  which  m  ftuit  is  continued  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  great  hollow  of  Qw 
Lake  of  Geneva,  separate  the  Alps  from  the  Jura*  vhieh 
chain,  however,  is  closely  connected  with  the  great  icass  of 
the  Alps,  though  it  will  be  best  described  under  a  separate 
head.  The  Jura  has  a  general  direction  N.N.E.,  and  seve- 
ral points  of  connexion  with  the  central  mass;  but  tli» 
most  distinct  is  that  line  called  the  Jorat,  which,  branching 
out  finm  the  Molesson  and  Jaman,  two  calcareous  mountains 
of  die  Alps»  tmu  in  a  westerly  di^e^i^^^^^lng  ttaa 
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steep  northern  boundary  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  joins  tbe 
Jura  near  the  tovn  of  Lassara.  This  line  separates  the 
waters  wbieh  flow  to  the  Lake  <tf  Qenera  and  thence  into 
the  Rhone,  from  tiiose  which  join  iba  Aar  and  denend  into 
the  Rhine.  * 

From  the  great  bend  of  the  Alps  near  Mont  Blanc,  thecen* 
tral  mass  runs  towards  tbe  sources  of  the  Drave  and  Salzanh 
through  the  Orisons  and  the  lyrol  as  for  as  tbe  Grand 
Glockner,  where  it  is  divided  into  two  main  branches.  But 
between  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Grand  Glockner,  and  about 
the  meridian  of  9°  45'.  we  find  a  chain  detaching  itself 
northward  from  about  Moant  Septimer,  and  running  past 
the  sources  of  the  Inn  to  those  of  tbe  Lech.   This  elevation 
separates  the  affluents  of  the  Lake  of  Constanoe  and  the 
Rhine  from  those  of  tbe  Danube.   But  before  reaching  the 
sources  of  the  Lech,  this  off^t  sends  out  another,  whieb 
runs  along  the  left  huik  of  the  Inn.   This  seoond  range 
contains  the  Solstein  mountain,  wlueh  has  an  elaration  of 
about  9700  feat,  and  ootttains  the  wdl-known  sa]^beds  of 
HidL  Of  the  tvo  great  diriaions  at  the  Grand  Glodiner, 
tile  northern  hranofi  etmtinues  its  direct  eourse  to  Vienna 
on  the  Danube,   llie  southern  branch  may  be  considered 
«s  subdivided  into  two ;  one  of  which  runs  towards  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Drare  and  the  Danube ;  tbe  other  takes  first 
a  southerly  direction  till  it  approaches  the  Gulf  of  Venice 
near  Fiumi,  when  it  assumes  a  S.B.  course,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Dtnaric  Alps  may  be  considered  as  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  great  mountain  system  of  Europe.   Indeed  the 
great  mountain -chain  of  the  Grecian  peninsula,  as  well  as 
the  Balkan  which  terminates  at  the  Black  Sea,  may  be 
geographically  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  tbe  Alpine 
system.   The  mountains  generally  CMisidered  as  compre- 
hendfld  witiitn  tbe  denomination  of  the  Alps,  Ue  between 
44°  and  4B°  N.  lat.,  and  6*>  40*  and  1S*>  S.  long.   But  our 
description  of  them  is  here  chiefly  confined  to  the  main 
mass,  as  for  as  the  division  at  the  Grand  Glockner.  Tbe 
other  portions  will  be  noticed  more  particularly  in  tbe  sevnral 
countries  to  which  tbey  belong. 

By  geographers  the  Alps,  in  a  limited  sense,  have  been  di- 
vided into— Ist,  the  Maritime,  or  those  extending  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Monte  Viso,  a  distance  roughly  esti- 
mated at  about  100  miles;  2nd,  the  Cottiaii,  ftom  the 
Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Conis,  about  60  miles;  3rd,  the 
Gr&ian,  from  the  Mtmt  Cenis  to  tbe  Col  de  la  Seigne, 
about  60  miles ;  4tb,  the  Pennine,  the  chain  which  bounds 
the  southern  side  of  the  Valais,  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the 
Simplon,  about  60  miles ;  Sth.  ^e  Helvetian  or  Lepontian, 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Upper  Valtaia,  extending  to 
the  St.  Gothard,  about  60  milea ;  6tb,  the  Rhatian,  which 
extf  nd  from  the  sources  of  tlm  Rhine  to  the  Dreyherm- 
SfMts.  east  of  tbe  valley  of  the  Adige,  about  80  miles; 
7th,  the  Noric,  8.  the  Camic,  and  9,  Julian  Alps.  The  two 
last  branch  off  east  andsonth  from  near  the  Grand  Glockner. 
The  Noric  is  a  chun  extending  to  the  Danube  near  Vienna ; 
the  Camic  to  tbe  confluence  of  tbe  I>ave  and  the  Danube ; 
and  the  Julian  Alps,  which  enclose  tbe  Save,  to  Belgrade 
on  tbe  frontiers  of  Turkey.  Besides  the  mountain  masses 
which  stand  up  a^inst  the  central  oliain  like  buttresses  and 
slope  down  far  into  the  plains  on -each  side,  there  are  some 
great  ranges  of  mountains  which  join  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps  at  acute  angles ;  such  are  the  Bernese  Alps,  deacend- 
uig  from  the  Gallenstock  at  the  Mont  St  Gothard.  and 
extending  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Genera;  chain 
east  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  divides  tbe  Vorder-Rhm  from 
tbe  Hinter-Rhin ;  and  a  line  of  mountains,  already  men- 
tioned, on  the  north  of  the  vMioy  of  ^e  Inn,  extending 
along  the  course  of  that  river.  The  true  chain  and  dividing 
line  of  the  waters  is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Inn,  wbitm 
it  divides  from  the  Valtelline,  the  Vincbgau.  and  the  Puster- 
thal.  A  more  southern  chain,  commencing  at  Monte  Leg* 
nAne,  near  the  Lake  of  Como,  forms  tbe  southern  boundary 
of  the  Valtelline  and  the  Vincbgau,  and  after  the  interrup- 
tion of  tbe  Adige,  it  bounds  al:io  the  southern  side  of  the 
Pusterthal,  and  again  divides  where  the  Save  takes  its  rise. 
Of  the  branches  beyond  the  Grand  Glockner  that  may  be 
cosisidered  the  tnie  chain,  which,  for  some  way,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  tbe  Taller  tbe  Drave,  and  then 
extends  towards  tlie  Danuba.  The  whole  constitutes  an  un- 
broken range  which  cannot  be  avoided  by  any  detour  in 
mssing  out  of  Italy  to  France,  Savoy,  Swit^riand,  the 
Tyrol,  or  Germany. 

The  got^rapbieal  positkMi  of  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps 
fa  taanrfcahle  as  lying  Aoat  nridway  between  the  equator 


and  the  North  Pole :  the  following  positions  and  elevatioiia, 
between  Monte  Viso  and  the  Grand  Glockner  are  induded 
within  the  line  which  we  have  described  as  that  pnmeriy 
denominated  the  main  mass  of  the  Alps. 


Nsnn. 

Monte  Viso 

Mont  Genimre 
Mont  Cenis 
Mont  Is^ran 
Mont  Blanc 
Mont  Cervin 
Monte  Rosa 
Mont  Gothard 
Gallenstock 
Vmc!  Berg,  orl 
Pis  Valrhein  J 
Ortler  Spits 
Gebatseh 
Grand  Glockner 


Ut 
44*40' 


45^  SO' 
45'*  50* 

45"  56' 

48*  37' 

46°  29' 
46**  28* 


7051 


8*51' 
7*43' 
7^  Si' 

8*24' 


12,383 
11.761 
11,457 
13.267 
19,799 
14,835 
13,150 
12,000 
12,477 

10,866 


10*32' 


12=*  43' 


12,852 
12.276 
12,778 


47°  7' 

In  the  great  diain  which  bruidies  off  ftmn  the  Alpine 
mass,  runs  along  the  nmthem  tUn  of  the  Valais,  and  joins 
the  Jorat  to  the  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  we  have  ^e 
ft^hning  elevated  peaks : — 

Nunm.  Ut.  Long.   HrigtatlaSog.  fcM. 

Fiuster-Aar-Hom  14,109 
Juogfrau  (Virgin)     46*  32'  7°  57'  13,716 

Ihe  great  valleys  of  the  Alps  lie  nearly  in  the  diteetion  of 
tbe  main  chain ;  such  are  the  Vallais  in  which  the  Rb<HM 
flows,  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  which  is  about  150  miles  in 
length,  and  the  still  longer  valley  of  tbe  Drave,  which  is 
above  200  miles  long.  The  transverse  valleys  are  compara- 
tively short :  on  the  south  side  where  they  communicate  with 
the  valley  trf'the  Po.  tb^  are  nearly  at  right  ugles  to  the 
main  chain,  and  terminate  in  lakes,  aneh  as  those  of  Mag- 
giore,  Como,  &e.  The  valley  of  the  Adige,  the  head  of 
which  is  at  the  Brenner  mountain,  has  a  couiss  within  the 
mountains  about  8.8.W.  and  is  the  longest  transverse  valley 
of  the  Alpine  chain.  It  is  obaer\-ed  that  in  the  line  of  the 
Alps  which  runs  in  tbe  general  direction  of  west  and  east, 
and  also  in  those  offiieta  wnich  make  a  smalt  angle  irith  the 
main  ofaain,  the  southern  slope  is  much  steeper  than  the 
northern.  Consequently  the  valleys  on  the  Italian  side  are 
much  lower  thux  those  on  the  north  side :  the  surface  of  the 
Lake  Maggiora  is  678  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea ;  that  of 
the  lake  of  the  four  cantons,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Luxom,  has  an  elevation  of  1400  feet.  The  Lake  of  Briens 
is  about  1 900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of 
ThuD  only  a  litda  lower.  It  fellows  naturally  also  from  the 
rapid  slope  on  the  south  and  the  moximl^  of  ^  Mediler- 
ranean,  that  the  secondary  branches  of  the  Alps  are  piin- 
oipally  on  the  north  aide  <d  tbe  main  mass. 

It  IS  very  difllcult  to  obtain  any  precise  measure  of  tiu 
breadth  of  the  Alps.  If  we  take  the  direct  distance  from 
Bellinxona,  on  the  Italian  side  to  Allorf,  on  the  Swiss  side, 
which  certainly  does  not  comprehend  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Alpine  mass,  we  And  this  to  be  about  fifty  miles  of 
direct  distance.  The  direct  distance  from  Aosta  to  Fri- 
bourg,  across  the  Valley  of  the  Rhwe,  is  above  seventy 
miles ;  but  this  measurement  oomprebends  the  breadth  ot 
the  main  chain,  and  the  ofeet  whion  runs  from  St.  Gothard 
to  the  Jura,  with  the  intervening  ndW^.  Bant  of  the  Gri- 
SMU  the  range  inoreasea  crasiderably  in  breadth ;  fnm  the 
Wurm  See  to  a  point  a  tittle  north  of  Verona,  is  a  direct 
distance  ot  150  miles.  Fron  the  point  when  the  AIm 
divide  near  the  souroes  of  the  Dmve  and  the  Salzach,  the 
breadth  occupied  by  each  branch  requires  a  s^mrata  con- 
sideration. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  features  of  the  Alps,  in  a  commer- 
cial and  political  point  of  view,  are  tbe  passes,  which  we 
shall  notice  in  order  acctwding  to  the  divisions  already  made. 

T%e  Maritime  Alpt. — In  apparent  contradiction  to  a  pre- 
ceding remark,  Italy  may  be  entered  from  France,  and  tbo 
Alps  may  be  avoided,  except  as  to  the  CE^ies  which  terminate 
the  chain,  by  going  along  tbe  coast  of  Ijguria.  and  entering 
Nice  from  Pnnence.  Tbe  most  southern  pass  across 
the  Alps  is  that  by  the  Col  de  Tende ;  it  was  made  prac- 
ticable for  mules  by  the  Dukea  of  Savoy,  and  for  carriages 
by  Napoleon.  Two  great  buttresses  of  the  Alps  sre 
crossed  before  readung  the  Cki  de  Tende ;  tbey  are  the 
Col  de  Brous  and  tbe  Col  de  Brovis.  The  pass  of  the  Col 
de  Tende  is  very  dreary,  though  the  elevation  is  not  cob 
sidwable,  being  only  5887  feet  above  the  level  of  tin  sea. 

^le  route,  after  deseending  from  the  Al^t^jnaaeajUiiMwh 
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Conl  and  Savigliono  to  Turin;  this  U  tbo  only  great  car- 
riage-road over  the  Iffaritime  Alps.  There  are  many  lineB 
of  communioation  with  France  practicable  for  niuleH:  by 
Lhe  valley  of  the  Stura,  in  Piedmont,  and  the  Col  d' Argen- 
tic, to  the  valley  of  the  Ubaye,  in  France ;  and  the 
Val  Vraita,  in  Piedmont,  over  Uie  Col  d'Agnello,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Gui)  in  Dauphiny. 

Monte  Viso,  which  terminates  this  division,  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  mountains  in  the  chain ;  its  peak  rises  12,582 
foot  above  the  sea's  level.  Wherever  the  line  of  the  Alps 
can  be  seen  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  this  fine  mountain  is 
distia^ished.  The  rivers  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
Mariume  Alps  are  numerous :  on  the  Piedmontese  side  they 
are  all  tributary  to  the  Po.  Tlw  Gesso,  the  Stura,  the  Maira, 
and  the  Vrvta,  are  tributarieB  of  the  Po,  which  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  Viso,  and  in  its  eonr&e  collects  all  the  streams 
of  I^mont:  those  which  flow  into  liguria  and  France  are 
the  Roya,  the  Var ;  and  the  Ubaye,  which  ftlls  into  the 
Durance. 

The  Cottian  Alps. — The  only  carriage-road  across  this 
^vision  of  the  Alps  is  that  of  the  Mont  Gen^vre,  which 
was  executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  ;  this  pass  was  known 
to  the  Romans.  It  leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Ihirance  in 
France,  to  Susa  and  the  valley  of  the  IX>ra  in  Piedmont. 
At  Susa  the  road  to  the  Mont  Gen^vre  passed  under  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists.  Another  route  across 
the  Cottian  Alps  is  by  the  valley  of  the  Bardonneche, 
whence  a  stream  flows  into  the  Dora  Susanna :  this  valley 
leads  by  the  difficult  pass  of  the  Col  de  la  Rue  to  Modane  in 
the  Maurienne.   It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pass  taken 

S' Jolius  Cnsar,  when  be  eroaied  the  Alps  to  attack  the 
dvetiL  The  chief  riven  which  take  their  rise  in  tiie 
Cottian  Alps  mre  the  Dora  Susanna,  on  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont, and  the  Durance  and  the  GuQ  on  the  aide  <^  PVance. 

Ifie  Qraian  Atpt. — Mont  Cenis  is  usually  included  in 
this  diviuon.  It  ia  perhaps  the  most  frequented  of  all  the 
passes  across  the  great  clmin.  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
naving  been  known  to  the  Romans  ;  it  has  been  frequently 
confbunded  by  historians  with  the  pass  of  the  Mont  Ge- 
n^vre,  as  the  two  roads  unite  in  the  descent  from  their  passes 
into  Italy  at  Susa.  The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  the  his- 
torians of  Charlemagne,  who  record,  that  Pepir  passed 
this  mountain  with  an  army  to  attack  Astolphus,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  continued  a  difficult  mule-road  until,  by 
order  of  Na^leon,  the  present  magnificent  route  was 
begun  in  1803  and  completed  in  1810.  This  road  leads 
imm  Lans-le-bou^  in  tne  valley  of  die  Arc,  in  Savoy,  to 
Turin.  The  elevation  <tf  the  pass  of  Mont  Cenis  is  6773 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Arc  above  Lans-le-boui^  two  or  three  passes 
are  found  leading  into  the  valleys  of  the  Viu  and  the 
Lanzo  in  Piedmont ;  and  from  the  upper  volley  of  the 
Is^ire  mountain-passes  lead  into  the  Val  d'Aosta.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
which  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  practicable  fbr  cars  by  order  of  Augustus;  but 
though  described  by  Saussure  as  the  easiest  of  all  ^e  passes 
of  the  Alps,  it  is  only  practicable  for  mules.  Napoleon  had 
ordered  a  survey  of  the  road  preparatory  to  finrilitating  the 
intercourse  of  people  divided  by  the  Alps ;  this  was  however 
delayed.  The  evident  biou^t  tt^etiier  by  various  authors 
to  snow  that  b^  this  vaaa  the  Carthagudaiu  under  Hannibd 
altered  Ital^,  is  OMiudMed  Ir^  some  as  conelasive ;  so  many 
essential  pranta  confirm  the  account  <tf  Ptdy^us,  the  nearest 
historian  to  the  time  of  Ae  event.  But  this  opinion  is  not 
without  some  difficulties.  The  Col  is  nearly  a  league  in 
length,  over  a  fine  pasturage,  though  at  an  elevation  of 
7 1 90  feet  above  the  sea.  On  it  there  is  a  column  of  great 
antiquity,  supposed  by  Cambry  to  be  Celtic ;  certainly  it 
forms  no  part  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  formerly  existed 
on  the  mountain,  and  of  which  a  plan  can  be  tnuwd.  There 
is  also  a  large  circle  of  stones  on  the  plain,  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country  the  Cirque  d'Hannibal.  The  route 
to  and  fVom  the  pass  of  the  little  St.  Bernard  is  by  the 
valley  of  the  Jsire  in  the  Tareutaise,  and  the  Val  d'Aosta 
in  Piedmont.  The  Col  du  Bmi-homme  is  usnally  the  point 
of  division  between  the  Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps ;  but 
this  col  is  not  aerras  the  great  chain.  It  leads,  liowever, 
by  the  Sa\-oy  side  to  the  Col  de  la  Seigne,  where  commence 
the  Pennine  or  High  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  which  rise  in 
the  Graian  Alps  are  the  Northern  Stura  and  the  Orca, 
both  flowing  across- Piedmont  into  the  Po ;  towards  Savoy 
flow  the  Arc  and  the  lakm,  wfaioh  rise  in  different  parts 


of  the  loftv  Mount  IsCnn.  but  unite  above  Montme* 
lian;  and  ue  united  stream  joins  the  Rhone  above  Va* 

lence. 

The  Pennine  Alps. — This  is  the  lofdest  portion  of  the  mnge, 
including  Mgnt  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  ana  Mont  Cervin,  Uw 
three  loftiest  peaks  in  Europe.  On  each  side  of  M<Nit  Blanc 
are  cols  or  passes  of  the  mountains,  usually  traversed  by  pe- 
destrians in  their  tours  about  Mont  Blanc;  these  are  the  Col 
de  la  Seigne.  and  the  Col  de  Ferret.  From  Mont  Blanc 
the  chain  takes  an  E.  N.£.  course,  and  the  first  great 
passage  across  the  Pennine  Alps  lies  between  Aosta  in 
Piedmont,  and  Martigny  in  the  Vallais  in  Switzerland. 
This  pass,  which  is  by  the  Great  St  Bernard,  is  of  high 
antiquity,  but  it  has  never  been  practicable  fhr  cars:  nut 
passage  of  Nafoleon  across  this  col  in  1800  has  given  it 
histoncBl  celeui^.  The  Hos^ce.  situated  on  the  summ^ 
at  an  elevation  of  7963  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  flie 
most  noted  of  these  benevolent  estabUahments  throughout 
the  whole  mountain  chain.  Between  the  Great  St.  Benurd 
and  the  Siraplon,  there  are  two  other  passes :  the  first  is 
the  Cervin,  which  is  the  loftiest  pass  in  Europe,  being 
11, 096  feet  above  the  sea's  level.  It  is  the  path  traversed  in 
going  from  ChStillon  in  the  Val  d'Aoeta  to  Visp,  in  the 
Valais;  the  second  is  the  Mom,  the  pass  east  of  the 
former,  which  leads  from  Visp  to  the  Val  d'Ossola :  this 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  mule-road,  but  the  advance 
of  the  glaciers  has  destroyed  it,  and  the  route  of  the  Simplon 
BUperMded  its  use.  The  pass  of  the  Simplon  is  the  most 
eastward  of  those  in  the  Pennine  division.  This  magnificent 
work,  anoUier  of  the  great  benefits  accomplished  by  Na- 
polemi,  leads  ftom  the  Vallais  to  Milan :  its  constniction 
was  completed  an^dst  difficulties  fkr  anrpasung  those  of  any 
o&er  route  that  has  been  made  across  the  Alps,  thoogh 
its  elevation  is  only  6578  feet  The  principal  rivers  of 
this  division  are  the  Dora  Baltea,  the  Sesia  and  the  Dovedro, 
on  the  side  of  Piedmont;  and  the  Arve.  and  numerous 
other  tributaries  to  tlw  Rhone,  on  the  side  of  Savoy  and 
Switzerland. 

The  Helvetic  or  Ltpontian  East  of  the  Simplon 

is  the  pass  of  the  Gries,  which  can  be  traversed  by  laden 
mules,  though  it  lies  across  the  glaciers;  it  leads  from 
the  upper  Vallais  to  the  Val  d'Ossola,  in  Piedmont  But 
the  chief  pass  of  the  Lepontian  Alps  is  that  of  the  St 
Gothard,  which  leads  firora  Bellinzona,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  chain,  through  the  Val  Levantine,  to  Altorf, 
and  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons  in  Switzeriand.  This 
had  long  been  a  line  of  great  commercial  intereoume. 
though  only  a  mule-road ;  a  good  cairnge-road,  however, 
has  just  been  completed  aotws  it.  and  the  benefits  (tf  a 
greater  fhcilitry  of  intercourse  will  soon  be  felt  by  all  the 
forest  cantons,  and  others  in  communication  wiut  them. 
The  height  of  the  pass  is  6890  feet  This  is  the  only  pass 
in  the  chain  where  a  road  may  be  made  across  it  at  right 
angles,  passing  but  a  single  ndge ;  in  any  other  pass  a 
direct  course  were  taken  it  would  lead  across  one  or  two  other 
ranges.  In  this  division  some  of  the  largest  Alpine  rivers 
have  their  sources ;  the  Rhine  and  the  Reuss  on  the  north ; 
the  Toccia,  the  Tessin,  and  the  Mtm^ia,  which  join  the  Po ; 
and  the  Rhone,  which  enters  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Rheetian  Across  this  division  of  the  chain  there 

are  now  five  good  carriage-roads ;  first  by  the  Ifont  St  Ber- 
nardin,  at  an  elevation  of  6700  feet  leading  ftom  the  Lago 
Maggiore,  BeUincona.  end  the  Val  Misoooo,  to  the  Rhein- 
wald,  and  to  Coire.  Iliis  road  has  just  been  made  by  the 
pe^le  of  the  Chisons.  The  second  is  a  line  from  theXake 
of  Como  and  Chiavenna,  over  the  Splugen  to  the  Rheinwald. 
a  pass  which  was  known  to  the  Romans :  it  falls  into  the  route 
from  the  St  Bemardin  to  Coire,  at  the  village  of  Splugen, 
whence  the  road  runs  through  the  Via  Mala,  and  the  finest 
Alpine  scenery  of  the  Gnsons.  The  new  route  of  the 
Splugen  is  lower  than  that  of  the  St.  Bemardin ;  it  was 
recendy  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government.  The 
third  carriage-road  leads  ftom  Chiavenna  up  the  Val 
Br^lia,  and  passes  the  great  chain  over  the  Maloya  into 
the  upper  \-slley  of  the  Inn.  whence  it  follows  the  course 
of  the  Inn  Innspruek ;  this  route  has  been  made  by  Uin 
Glrisons  to  communicate  with  a  new  road  over  the  Julier. 
8130  feet  high,  a  pass  which,  crossing  the  northern  boundar> 
of  the  Inn,  leads  to  Cdre,  the  capitel  of  the  Grisons.  The 
fourth  great  road  leads  firom  the  valley  of  the  Inn  across 
the  chain  to  the  source  of  the  Adige ;  a  little  shove 
Nauder  it  attuns  its  greateat  hnght,  which  is  not  4400 
fcetl  i.  i.  a,,  tawrtof  ril^A.  ^,g^^^~g.. 
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DeteeDSng  a  little  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  it 
tnTenea  a  buttress  rid^e  over  the  Monte  Stelvio,  the  new 
Austrian  road,  which  leads  to  Milan  by  the  Valteliae ; 
the  elevalion  of  the  summit  of  this  pass,  though  on  a 
•econdary  nuage.  is  9 1 74  feet ;  it  has  been  lately  oonstructed 
by  the  Austrian  government,  to  obtain  an  unbroken  Line  of 
communieation,  thrcmgh  its  own  states,  with  Lombardy ;  it 
is  the  loftiest  oanriage-road  in  Europe.  The  fifth  is  the 
Kreat  road  from  Verona,  by  the  Brenner  pass,  to  Innspruck ; 
it  aseenda  bv  the  valley  of  the  Adige  to  Botzen,  thence  by 
that  of  the  Biiaefa  to  tae  Brenner,  Jerated  4660  feet  above 
the  lenl  of  the  aaa;  from  the  Brenner,  the  road  deaoends 
by  the  oooiw  (tf  the  Sill  to  In^;»ruck. 

In  the  length  of  the  Rhstian  chain,  many  minor  passes 
are  found,  and  especially  aorosa  the  northern  branch, 
communicating  with  Coire ;  among  these  are  the  Septimer, 
the  Julier,  and  the  Albula;  and  across  the  sou^em 
branch  a  new  road  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Austrian 
government  from  Piave  da  Cadore  to  the  Pusterthal. 

The  chief  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Rhsatian  Alps,  are  the 
Muesa,  the  Maira,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  the  Eisach,  and  the 
Adige ;  these  all  rise  on  the  south  of  the  great  chain,  and 
flow  into  Lombardy.  On  the  north  is  the  Hinter-Riiein, 
which  joins  the  Vorder-RheinatReiohenau,  and  afterwards 
collects  all  the  streams  on  the  ncntbem  side  of  the  Bernese 
ehain ;  the  Aar,  the  Linth,  and  the  Reuss,  hearing  these 
and  a  thousand  minw  tributary  stoeams  to  the  Rhine.  East 
of  these*  but  flowing  from  the  northern  side,  are  the  Inn, 
the  Oes,  the  Sill,  and  the  Ziller,  which,  united  under  the 
name  of  the  first,  flow  on  to  the  Danube.  From  the 
southern  chain  of  the  Tyrol  spring  the  Brenta.  the  Corde- 
vole.  the  Piave,  and  the  Tagliamento  ;  which,  after  water- 
ing the  plains  of  Friuli,  flow  mto  the  Adriatic. 

The  Noric  Alps. — These  mountains  form  at  their  western 
extremity  a  lofty  range,  especially  the  Grand  Glockner,  at 
the  head  of  the  MbUthal,  which  divides  the  latter  valley 
from  that  of  the  Salza.  The  high  road  from  Venice  to  Salz- 
burg crosses  the  great  chain  at  the  Radstadter  Tauern 
at  the  height  of  5413  feet,  after  having  passed  over  the 
Camie  branch  at  Tarvis.  Farther  east,  the  road  from 
IVieste  to  Vienna  crosses  the  Julian  and  Camic  chains, 
heddes  a  branch  connecting  itself  with  the  Ntaic ;  but 
so  numerous  are  the  ramifications  of  the  Alns  here,  that 
the  valleys  of  the  Save,  the  Drave,  and  the  Munr,  and  their 
tribntaij  streams,  scarcely  define  the  separations.  Many 
eatnage-Foads,  well  constructed  and  well  preserved,  traverse 
these  Alps ;  and  the  scenery  of  these  lower  and  eastern 
ranges,  known  only  to  few  English  travellers,  is  nowhere 
sarpassed  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  mountainous  districts 
from  the  Rhone  to  the  Danube. 

Before  the  period  of  Napoleon's  power,  it  was  the  narrow 
policy  of  the  European  states  to  leave  every  barrier  as  na- 
ture made  it,  and  thus  to  restrain  free  intercourse  between 
the  natiitns  which  it  divided  ;  this  tended  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  poUtkalpngndices,  and  the  withhcdding  of  political 
and  commereial  oeneSts  between  one  nation  and  another. 
The  advantages,  however,  were  soon  perceived  which  sprung 
from  ibe  formation  of  the  routes  of  the  Tende,  the  Gen£vre, 
Uie  Cenis.  and  the  Simplon ;  and.  following  the  splendid 
example  which  Napoleon  set  them,  the  states  which  have 
the  Alps  for  their  frt>ntier  have  subsequently  formed,  and 
are  stOl  finming,  admirable  carriage-roads  across  passes 
fiwmerly  considered  impracticable. 

In  the  parallels  of  the  Alns,  owing  to  the  great  elevation 
of  these  mountains,  we  fina  the  summits  of  many  of  them 

Serpetually  covered  with  snow.  The  point  where  the  snow- 
ne  commences  must  necessarily  vary  in  summer  and  win- 
ter, but  even  during  the  hottest  summer  snow  is  always 
found  at  an  elevation  varying,  according  to  local  circum- 
stances, frmn  9000  to  about  9500  foet.  These  large  masses 
of  enow  and  ice  aie  generally  called  Glacibrs;  a  term, 
however,  that  is  perhaps  more  pnmerly  applied  to  the 
muses  of  snow  that  fall  down  into  the  vall^s,  and  there 
form  large  masses  of  ice,  sometimes  presenting  a  tolerably 
ferel  surface,  and  sometimes,  when  the  slope  of  the  valley 
is  rapid,  exhibiting  huge  fift:iures  and  fantastic  varieties  of 
form.  These  masses  of  snow  and  ice  are  the  sources  of 
acme  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Europe.  They  often  descend 
in  the  narrow  transverse  valleys  considerably  below  the  line 
of  permanent  snow.  More  than  four  hundred  glaciers  are 
reckoned  :  different  portions  of  the  great  masses  bear  sepa- 
rate names.  *nd  vary  from  six  or  seven  leagues  to  one 
leafpw  ia  Isngth.  Tbeie  are  numerous  glaciers  of  the 


lai^  nze ;  in  width,  they  vary  from  a  qnuter  of  a  logue 
to  a  league,  and  many  of  them  are  estimated  to  be  fram 
1 00  to  600  feet  thick :  by  a  fair  calculation  Uieir  aggregate 
surface  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  1 30  square  leagues. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  calamities  to  which  the  intuibitants 
of  the  Alpine  valleys  are  exposed,  is  the  sudden  descent  of 
masses  of  snow  which  sometunea  cause  dreadfiil  devastation. 
These  are  generally  termed  Atalanchks.  or  sometimes 
lau  wines. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Alps  is  the  occunence  of 
lakes  on  or  near  the  f^ests  of  the  passes.  A  pass  is  never 
over  a  summit  of  a  mountain,  but  over  the  lowest  tra* 
veisable  point.  In  determining  the  directioa  of  die  path 
or  road,  a  valley  is  ascended  to  the  source  of  the  strasm 
which  flows  through  it;  this  will  generally  be  found  on  or 
near  the  ridge  or  col,  between  two  mountains,  whence 
another  stream  follows  the  slope  or  valley  on  the  other 
side.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  few  »ceptions :  there 
is  scarcely  a  pat>s  which  is  not  commanded  by  mountains ; 
and  where  the  ridge  or  col  is  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
water  which  streams  from  them,  and  retain  it,  lakes  are 
formed,  the  sources  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the  passes : 
such  is  the  Mont  Crendvre,  where  the  Durance  towards 
France,  and  the  Dora  Susanna  towards  Piedmont,  flow 
from  almost  a  common  source.  The  lakes  on  the  Cenis, 
on  the  Great  St.  Beniard,  the  St  Gothard,  the  Bemardin, 
are  <^the  same  kind. 

Many  of  the  loftiest  summits  and  peaks  of  the  Alps  have 
been  attained  by  adventurous  naturalists  and  travellers 
but  these  difficult  and  perilous  expeditions  have,  in  general, 
been  undertaken  mther  for  the  gratification  of  the  tra- 
veller than  for  the  promotion  of  science.  Saussure  made 
various  valuable  experiments  at  the  greatest  elevations, 
and  little  or  nothing  has  since  been  added  to  the  results 
which  he  obtained.  Many  travellers  have  now  ascended 
Mont  Blanc ;  and  Monte  Rosa  has  h^n  ascended  several 
times  by  M.  Delapierre,  Inspector  t^lhe  Forests  of  the  Val 
Sesia:  the  Ortter-Spitz  has  been  surmounted  by  Dr. 
Gebdhard  of  Innspruck ;  and  even  the  Jungfrau  or  Virgin 
Mountain,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  13,716  feet,  and 
owes  its  name  to  its  supposed  inaccessibility,  has  had  TaitT 
highest  peak  surmounted  by  the  alpenstock  of  a  Swiss 
peasant. 

Excursions  in  the  Alps  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and 

especially  since  the  peace  of  1819,  have  been  sources  of 
pleasure  and  of  health  to  numerous  visitors,  especially 
from  England.  Every  summer  hundreds  are  to  be  found 
wandering  there ;  and  so  certain  is  their  return  with  the  • 
season,  that  guides  bred  to  th>8  employment  are  alwuys 
found  ready  to  aveompan^  them  into  all  the  sublimest  and 
most  beautiftil  regions  of  the  Alps.  There  is  a  spirit  in  the 
mountain  air,  and  a  degree  of  buoyant  health  derived  from 
seeking  it,  which  never  fail  to  gratify  the  traveller.  Many 
precautions  are  necessary  in  regions  absolutely  dangerous, 
and  in  which  it  is  more  bold  Uian  wise  to  ramble  alone. 
The  advice  of  the  guides  should  be  implidtly  followed,  as 
&ey  are  the  best  judges  as  to  the  danger  or  practicability 
of  aecompluhing  any  undertaking. 

The  number  of  mines  that  are  worked  in  the  Alps  is  not 
very  considerable  when  compared  with  the  great  extent  of 
the  mountaina  Some  gold  and  silver  mines  are  worked,  as 
at  the  Rathausberf^,  &c. ;  and  others  of  copper,  lead,  iran, 
alum,  and  the  species  of  coal  called  anthracite.  The  iron- 
mines  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  are  very  produc- 
tive :  the  Bleiberg  Oead-mountain  of  Carinthia)  fumtshea 
some  of  the  best  lead  in  Europe.  There  are  also  lead-mines 
in  Savoy,  at  Pesey,  and  Macot.  The  quicksilver-mines  of 
Idria,  which  are  about  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Trieste,  are  well 
known  from  the  descriptions  nf  travellers.  (See  Russell's 
Oenumif,  vol.  ii.  p.  36S,  &o.)  Salt  is  procured  at  Bex  in 
the  canton  of  Vaud,  at  Hall  in  the  l^rol,  a  little  below 
Innspruck;  and  in  the  beds  of  Hallein,  Retchcnhall,  uid 
Berahtesgaden,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Salzbui^.  iSee  Orognrnkudet Europe,^.! 66.) 

ALPS,  Qeology  When  we  contemplate  the  Alps  in 
the  mass,  we  are  struck  with  the  fact,  that  while  these 
mountains  are  fturowed  by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  the 
direction  of  the  main  range,  they  are  also  broken  by  other 
important  valleys  meeting  the  cential  parts  of  the  chain, 
at  an  angle  which  more  or  less  approaches  a  right  angle. 
This  configuration  naturally  suggesb  the  idea  of  cracks  and 
fissures  produced  by  fiwoes  scting  from  beneath,  and  in  a 
line  of  oonstderable  length,  The  kti^tadinsl  end  faa^ 
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I  Tat^fB  preefsely  kcoord  with  this  viev,  which,  so  far 
ftom  being  destroyed  by  a  strict  and  detailed  geological  ex- 
amination, acqnires  additional  strengtii  by  such  examina- 
tion. 

It  was  at  one  time  considered  that  the  were  produced 
by  a  single  great  effint  of  nature ;  this  opinion  has,  how- 
ever, given  way  before  fitcts,  and  it  is  now  very  commonly 
reoetrol  that  they  have  been  elevated  at  different  periods, 
probably  at  great  and  unequal  inter\-aU  of  time,  during 
which  most  important  changes  were  tiding  place  on  the 
nirfhce  of  the  earth  generally. 

ftom  the  mode  in  which  we  usually  regard  mountain- 
eluuni,  we  ooounonly  nfiwfe  very  emmeous  impressionfl 


Tenpecting  the  true  relative  elevation  of  tueh  chtuna  libove 
tneir  bases,  so  that  few,  unaccustomed  to  the  investigRtion  oi 
geological  phenomena  on  the  large  scale,  are  prepared  to 
consider  mountain-masses,  such  as  those  of  the  Alps,  and 
which  finm  habit  they  call  enormous,  as  the  result  of  simple 
cracks  and  fissures,  scjueezed  up  against  each  other.  Tbe 
following  diagram,  which  represents  a  proportional  section 
of  a  part  of  the  Alps  from  Mont  Blanc,  crossing  the  lake 
of  Genera  to  the  Jura,  may  probably  assist  the  reader 
in  estimating  the  tme  value  of  Aese  mountains  when 
compared  with  tbe  extent  of  land  wht<^  tiiey  transversely 
cover,  the  heights  and  borizonta]  distance  bring  on  th? 
same  scale,  viz.,  ggiAiof  of  aetnal  lutnre. 


:  I 
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It  will  be  seen,  more  particularly  if  the  height  of  the 
loftiest  Alps  be  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  earth,  that 
mountain-masses  are  by  no  means  so  enormous  as  our  ima- 
gination inclines  us  to  suppose,  but  that,  on  tbe  contrary, 
they  really  rise  but  a  small  relative  height,  so  that  at  first 
sight  there  is  much  difficulty  in  considering  a  real  pn^r- 
ttonal  section  of  a  mountain-range  to  be  correct.  Such 
sections  are,  however,  useful  in  showing  that  the  relative 
forces  required  to  iiacture  rocks  and  elevate  them  into 
mountains  are  by  no  means  necessarily  so  great  as  mig^t, 
at  first  sight,  be  supposed. 

Froeewing  to  examine  the  nature  of  tbe  geological  evi- 
dence>  fi»m  which  we  infer  tiiat  the  Alps  were  not  produced 
1^  one  great  upburst  of  rocks,  we  find  that  certain  beds  have 
evidenuy  been  broken  and  tilted  up  at  various  angles  before 
others  were  deposited,  for  tbe  latter  rest  quietly  on  the 
fractured  edges  of  the  former.  In  such  cases  we  have 
merely  to  inquire  what  are  the  equivalents  both  of  the  upset 
rock,  and  of  that  quietiy  resting  on  it  in  the  series  of  rocka 
generally,  and  we  arrive  at  tbe  relative  date  of  the  disloca- 
tion or  fracture  of  the  first  rock,  as  it  must  evidently  have 
taken  place  before  the  second  was  deposited.  If  we  now 
find,  still  pursuing  our  investigations  in  the  same  manner, 
that  the  sec(Hid  rwk  has  itself  been  broken  and  tilted  up  in 
another  part  of  tbe  Alps,  perhaps  ferther  removed  from  the 
.  central  chain,  and  that  a  tbira  known  rock  zests  upon  its 
diarapted  edges,  we  tAitain  another  relative  date,  and  a 
proof  that  the  Alps  hav"  been  produced  by  more  than  one 
elevation.  It  will  be  evident  that,  by  continuing  these  re- 
searches, and  by  th(»t>ugbly  examining  all  parts  of  tbe  Alps, 
we  obtain  the  number  of  elevatirais  by  which  their  present 
general  foria  has  been  produced. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished,  U  '^'tnnotbe  said 
that  ve  possess  a  body  of  evidence  sufficient'. ,  clear  to  enable 
us  accurately  to  point  out  all  the  principal  dislocations  and 
elevations  to  which  the  present  general  form  of  the  Alps  is 
due.  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  has  inferred  that  the  range  ex- 
tending from  tbe  Vallais  into  Austiria  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  elevated  after  the  western  Alps  had  assumed  their 
present  general  direetitm ;  and  he  observe*  that,  where  the 
two  great  Tangos  or  lines  of  fiacture  cross  each  other,  as 
they  do  around  the  Mont  Blanc,  the  Monte  Roea,  and  the 
flnstei^Aarhora,  the  dislocations  are  of  a  very  complicated 
nature.  Without  entering  into  the  theory  of  this  author, 
that  lines  of  contempcaaneous  fracture  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Alps  exhibit  several 
great  leading  lines  of  dislocation,  impressing  marked  cha- 
racters on  large  portions  the  chain,  and  that  many  of 
these  fractures  luve  evidentiy  been  pioduoed  at  diSinent 
times. 

The  contortions  and  dislocations  of  strata  in  these  moun- 
tains are  for  the  most  part  on  tbe  great  scale :  in  some  cases 
whole  mountains  are  formed  of  beds  fairly  thrown  over,  so 
that  rocks  which  have  undoubtedly  been  deposited  the  latest 
an  seen  to  ^nnce  beneath,  and  thus  supp«t  others  of  UMMre 
anoient  date^  ana  which,  in  fact,  constituted  the  solid  mat- 
ter on  whioh  thev  weie  f<wmed.  Tbia  feet  i«  not  only  ob- 
served fer  short  distances  but  over  conuderable  spaces,  and, 
hetini  it  was  well  understood,  led  to  frequent  errors.  Upon 
the  whole,  thm,  we  find  that  the  Alps  Mve  been  formed  by 
the  disninlion  and  elevation  of  strata  at  different  periods ; 
tint  dw  ewvating  fenes  acted  from  beneath ;  and  uat  they 


were  sometimes  sufficiently  intense  to  throw  masses  of 
matter,  now  constituting  high  mountains,  so  completely 
over,  that  the  newer  rocks  are  covered  by  older  deposits  at 
angles  oven  amounting  to  fbrty-flve  degrees. 

The  older  rocks  of  the  Alps  are  more  or  less  crystalline, 
and  belong  to  the  class  of  non-fbssiliferous  rocks,  a 
class  often  termed  primary,  from  the  opinion  that  they 
were  first  formed.  Tbe  central  ranges  of  the  Alps  ace, 
in  a  great  measure,  though  not  altogether,  composed 
of  these  rooks,  and  consist  of  gneiss,,  mica  slate,  taloose 
slate,  and  others  of  the  like  charaotn.  Gneiss  may  be 
considered  as  very  abundant,  more  particularly  that  va- 
riety which  has  been  named  I^togine,  and  is  a  compound 
of  felspar,  quartz,  and  tale,  taleose  chlorite,  or  steatite. 
This  rock  constitutes  the  mass  of  Mont  Blanc  and  of 
several  other  lofty  mountains;  sometimes  it  is  schistose, 
while  at  others,  the  beds,  if  such  they  can  strictly  be  called, 
are  of  enormous  thickness  without  a  schistose  structure. 
The  thick-bedded  gneiss  of  the  Alps  often  contains  large 
imbedded  crystals  (U  felspar  or  albite,  and  detached  portioiu 
of  it,  even  huge  blocks,  have  much  tbe  same  a|ipearance  aa 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  Cornwall.  This  kind  of  gneiss 
forms,  however,  long  continuous  beds,  which  are  sometimes 
contorted  and  bent,  showing  that  tliey  have  undergone  dis- 
turbance in  tbe  same  manner  as  other  stratified  rocka. 
Mica  slate  is  idso  abundant,  frequently  passing  b^  inaen- 
sibla  gradations  into  taloose  slate,  and  thus  ofEmng  in- 
structive examples  of  the  mode  in  which  mica  and  laki 
are  substituted  for  each  other.  The  mica  slates  of  the 
Alps,  as  is  the  case  with  mica  slates  generally,  oecauon- 
olly  (contain  many  minerals,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated garnet,  staurotide,  cyanite,  hornblende,  tourmaline, 
and  titanite,  the  first  being  often  so  abundant  as  really  to 
constitute  a  very  important  ingredient  of  tbe  rock.  The 
mica  slate  and  gneiss  alternate  with  each  other,  but  when 
viewed  on  a  large  scale,  the  gneiss  appears  to  predominate 
in  the  lowest  parts.  Crj'stalline  limestone  is  occasionally 
associated  with  tbese  rocks,  but  is  by  no  means  abundant. 
The  grain  is  sometimes  Ivge,  as,  for  example,  that  included 
among  the  mica  slate  of  the  lake  of  Como,  which  has 
been  so  extensively  employed  in  building  the  celebrated 
Duomo  at  Milan. 

Although  the  greet  mass  of  Aljane  dolomite  is  of  leas 
antiquity  than  the  class  of  rocks  now  under  consideration, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  some  portions  of  it  which  may  he 
considered  as  associated  with  the  gneiss  and  mica  slate  in 
the  manner  of  the  saccharine  limesfones.  The  dolomite  of 
Campo  Longo,  (St.  Gotb->rd,)  several  hundred  feet  thick,  is 
described  as  distincUy  included  between  gneiss  and  micA 
slate.  Tbe  dolomite  of  St.  Gothard  is  celebrated  for  con- 
taining numerous  minerals,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated sulphate  of  barytes,  corundum,  tourmaline,  tremolite, 
tale,  mica,  and  titanite.  Our  limits  prevent  a  proper  no- 
tice of  the  \-arious  combinations  of  these  infaior  stratified 
rocks,  and  of  their  changes  and  passages  into  each  other, 
which  are  often  remarkable;  but  it  may  be  observed  that 
their  thit^ess  must  be  very  considerable,  fiw  though  sub- 
ject to  bmds  and  fraetuies,  they  by  no  means  eidiioit  those 
very  remarkable  flextues  and  contortions,  so  common  in 
many  parts  <tf  the  great  cahsareoua  series  of  loc^whicdk  rests 
upon  toem. 

In  the  Eastern  Alps.  a|^rou^  of  ^^^^[^n  tho.. 
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above  noticed,  which  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the 
Western  Alps.  The  beds  composing  it  have  been  referred 
to  the  grauwacke  series,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  fiissilife- 
Tous  rocks,  or  those  which  contain  the  remains  of  animals 
ind  vegetables.  Though  the  remains  of  shells,  coraL-t,  and 
'!Dcrinites  arc  of  the  character  of  those  detected  in  this  old 
fossiliferous  rock,  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  such  organic  exuvis,  as  the  same 
Kenend  zoolc^ical  character  extends  upwards  in  the  series 
cf  fossiliferous  rocks  to  the  zechstein  inclusive.  [Swe  Gso- 
LOGY.]  It  becomes  therefore  somewhat  hazardous  to  fixvlth 
certainty  upon  any  given  portion  of  such  series,  without  a 
lan;er  eatable  of  organic  remains  than  has  yet  been 
afforded  us.  The  group  nov  under  notice  is  described  «8 
graduating  into  Uie  crystalline  rocks  beneath  it. 

Next  in  the  or^  of  superposition  we  find  sandstones, 
slates,  and  conglomerates,  oiten  of  a  red  or  variegated  colour. 
These  rocks  have  a  considerable  range  through  the  Alps ; 
and,  though  by  no  means  conuantlv  present,  occur,  when 
they  can  t«  oWrved,  abo\'e  one  or  other  of  those  pre\'iously 
mentioned,  and  beneath  the  great  mass  of  calcareous  rocks 
to  be  next  noticed.  The  red  colour  of  these  beds  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Western  Alps,  though 
it  is  also  obser\'able  in  the  latter.  The  celebrated  Vallorsine 
conglomerate,  long  considered  as  an  example  of  a  mechani- 
eally-fbrmed  rock  among  very  ancient  strata,  constitutes  a 
portion  of  these  beds  in  their  cwtinuation  through  the  Savoy 
Alps.  This  conglomerate,  though  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  Vall^  de  Vallorsine,  disappears  somewhat  suddenly  at 
the  Col  de  Salenton,  where  the  sohist,  whidi  contains  the 
iDundad  pebbles  at  the  former  place,  oecurs  without  them,  the 
beils  ewwisting  simply  of  sandstones  and  slates.  This  senes 
of  beds  may  be  renrred  to  the  epoch  of  the  red  sandstone. 
[See  Grolooy.]  The  beds  of  which  it  is  oorajftosed  hara 
evidently  resulted  firom  the  wearing  down  and  partial  desttuc- 
tion  of  the  more  ancient  strata ;  as  is  well  shovn  in  the  oen> 
glomerates  which  contain  the  rounded  fragments  of  pre- 
existing rocks,  such  as  gneiss,  mica  slate,  talc  slate,  &c 
Whether  this  has  been  accomplished  suddenly,  by  a  violent 
disruption  of  the  older  beds,  or  tranquilly,  by  a  long-oNiti- 
nued  action  of  more  moderate  forces,  cannot  be  considered 
as  well  shown ;  but,  at  all  events,  these  beds  mark  a  bre^ 
in  the  Alpine  deposits,  for  they  do  not  pass  into  the  inferior 
roeks. 

This  partial  destruction  of  the  older  Alpine  rocks,  however 
produfsed,  was  destined,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  eease ; 
and  an  enormous  moss  of  oalcareoius  matter  was  deposited, 
necessarily  resting  upon  the  various  ntSa  that  constituted 
tin  tioor,  or  ground,  on  whieh  the  calcareous  matter  wai 
thrown  down  ;  so  that  it  sometimes  divectiy  reposes  on  one 
and  sometimes  on  anotbw  of  the  vairioiu  oMer  strata  above 
noticed.  This  mass,  fVequentiy  termed  the  calcareous  Alps, 
becanae  limestone  greatiy  prevails  in  the  mountains  which 
eompoee  it,  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous  seMsts  and  sand- 
rtmea,  boUi  of  which  vary  considerably  in  their  relative  pro- 
portions to  the  limestone  in  different  parts  of  the  chain. 

In  certain  schists,  sandstones,  and  limestones,  which 
constitute  the  inferior  beds  of  the  calcareous  mass,  there 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  mixture  o(  organic  remains,  par- 
ticulariv  in  the  Western  Alps.  At  the  Col  du  Charuon- 
net  (Hautes  Alpea),  Petit  CoBur  near  Moutiers  in  the 
Tarentaise,  Puy  Rkxrd  near  Brtan^on,  the  Buet,  the  Col 
de  Balme,  and  other  places,  a  ^'ariety  of  vegetable  remains, 
many  of  which  are  also  detected  in  the  coal  measures  of  Eu- 
npe  and  North  Ametioa,Bie  associated  belemnites. 
inasmuoh  as  the  latter  are  discovered  in  beds  both  ahore 
uhI  beneatiL  those  containing  the  ^-egetaUes.  Now,  ac- 
eording  to  our  present  knowledee  of  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  or^nic  remains  namel  befemnites.  are  found  only  in 
two  great  groups  of  rocks,— viz.,  the  cretaceous  and  the 
ocditic.  It  lios  been  consiilered  that,  in  the  cases  here 
enutnerated,  the  series  of  beds,  containing  this  curious  mix- 
tnre  of  exuvin,  should  be  referred  to  the  oolitic  trn>up,  as  its 
m>l(mgation,  more  particularly  in  the  direction  of  Digne  and 
Sisteron  (Basses  Alpes),  is  stated  to  contain  the  abundant 
remains  of  shells  whicli  are  commonly  detected  in  the  lowest 
pert  of  the  oolitic  group,  named  the  lias.  Considerable 
masses  of  granular  limestone  and  micaceous  quartz  rock 
sometimes  occur  in  the  lower  part  of  this  system. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  divisions  in 
the  calcareous  deposits  of  the  Alps,  which  should  con'espond 
with  the  subdivisions  formed  in  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous 
groupit  of  Western  Europe ;  but  such  attempts  cannot  he 


ccMuidered  as  having  been  socoessftd.  Them  can  be  ttttti 
doubt  that  the  great  oolitic  and  cretaceous  groups  ounstitute 
a  large  portion  of  the  mass ;  but  the  exact  line  of  separa- 
tion between  these  groups,  as  they  exist  in  the  Al|>s,  is 
&r  from  clear,  though,  as  f^reat  accumulations  of  strata, 
they  may  be  readily  distinguished.  When  the  mineralogical 
structure  of  rocks  was  considered  by  some  a  safe  guide  in 
geological  investigations,  the  whole  of  the  mass  here  noticed 
was  referred  to  what  was  termed  the  transition  series,  as  this 
series  was  supposed  to  form  a  transition  or  passsge  between 
the  so-called  primary  and  secondary  rooks. 

It  becomes  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  the  same  series  of  rocks  which,  even  so  near  as 
the  Jura,  is  prineipaUy  light-coloured  and  often  leoaely 
aggregated,  should  in  the  Alps  be  dai^  eolonrad  and  very 
compwt.  On  the  Hontagne  des  Fis.  and  other  parte  «f  a 
system  trf"  mountains  whi»  ranges  up  to  the  Buet  (Savoy), 
hard,  dark,  and  calcareous  rocks  represent  certain  beds  of 
England  Mid  northern  France  associated  with  the  chalk, 
and  probably  are  also  equivalMit  to  a  part  of  the  white  ehalk 
itself.  This  is  proved  both  by  the  geologioal  position  of  the 
beds  in  question,  and  by  the  identity,  or  rather  vwy  dose 
resemblance,  of  the  orgaiuc  remains  detected  in  each.  This 
diffiereBce  in  the  mineialogieal  structure  of  contemporaneous 
rocks  mav  be  due  either  to  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
original  deposit,  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected,  or  to 
alterations  produced  after  deposition.  Frabably  much  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  two  first ;  indeed  such  is  evidently  the 
case :  but  admitting  this,  we  ean  scarcely  consider  that  these 
rocks  should  not  have  Baffisred  aune  change  from  the  aetim 
of  the  great  disturbing  forces  to  which  they  have  bean  sub> 
^eciei,  and  which  kave  ofin  contorted  then  in  sodi  a 
renwi^able  manner. 

In  many  parte  of  this  oaleareons  syiten,  dolomite  (a  com- 
pound of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  more 
or  less  crystalline)  constitutes  masses  of  considerable  extent 
and  thiefcness ;  the  stratification  oAen  becoming  tndiBtinet, 
and  even  lost,  when  the  rock  becomes  highly  cry^tine. 
In  many  cases,  this  rock  seems  the  result  of  original  depo- 
sition, while  in  others  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  altered 
substance.  These  dolomites  are  by  no  means  wnstant  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  great  calcareous  series ;  sometimes  they 
are  associated  with  the  upper,  sometimes  with  the  lower  part, 
and  consequently  occupy  parallels  equivalent  to  the  oolitic 
and  eietaeeous  groups,  if  not  to  the  group  beneath  these. 
G^ypsum  frequently  acoompanies  them ;  indeed,  the  associa- 
tion of  gvpaum  and  dolomite  is  common.  In  the  Tyrol  and 
tiie  Muitime  Alps  the  two  are  so  intimately  mixed,  tiiat 
crystals  of  dd<»nite  httve  been  ft)und  diaseminated  through 
gypsum.  The  salt  of  Hallstadt,  Hall.  Hallein,  and  Ischel, 
is  subordinate  to  the  lower  part  of  tiie  ctlcareons  Alps,  and 
is  eonsemientiy  on  a  parallel  with  aome  part  of  the  oolitic 
soies  of  Western  Europe. 

To  pvesent  even  a  sketch  of  the  organic  contents  of  tlie 
great  Alpine  calcareous  series  would  far  exceed  our  limits  ; 
but  we  may  remark  that  a  particular  genus  of  fossil  shells, 
named  nummuHtes,  once  considered  as  characteristic  of 
these  stratified  rocks  which  hare  been  formed  since  the 
chalk,  descend  into  the  equivalents  of  the  chalk,  and  pro- 
bably still  deeper  in  the  series.  It  should  also  be  obser%-ed 
that  a  fossil  sea-weed,  named  fucoides,  abounds  so  much  in 
a  particular  sandstone,  that  it  has  received  the  name  of  fucoid 
sandstone.  It  is  associated  with  the  Alpine  cretaceous  rocks, 
and  prolHiblyt  also,  with  others  immediately  beneath,  and 
equivalent  to  tiie  upper  portion  of  the  otditic  group.  This 
rock  is  more  particniarly  obser\'ab1e  in  the  Eastern  Alps. 

Above  tin  great  calcareous  mass  of  the  Alps,  a  series  of 
beds  has  been  discm-ered,  consisting  principally  of  mirareous 
sandstones  and  blue  marls ;  the  latter  alternate  wipi  lime- 
stones and  calcareous  grits;  and  the  whole  possess  much 
interest  ftom  the  nature  of  the  inferences  which  have  been 
deduced  Rrom  them.  The  strata  in  question  are  well  seen  in  the 
\-a11ey  of  Gossau,  amid  the  Alps,  S.E.  from  Salzburg,  and 
have  hence  received  the  name  of  Gossau  beds.  There  lias 
been  much  discussion  among  geological  writers,  whether 
these  deposits  should  be  referr^  to  the  chalk  series,  or  to 
the  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  rocks  above  it.  The  point  of 
difference  is,  therefore,  simply,  whether  the  Gossau  beds 
should  be  considered  as  the  upper  part  of  one  series  of  depo- 
sits, or  the  lower  part  of  another  resting  immediately  upon 
it?  Less  difficult'  would  probably  have  attended  the  consi- 
deration of  this  question,  if.  during  the  progress  of  geological 
discoveries,  it  had  not  hapoenf^g^^^t^^t^a^t^^^^^ed 
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betmen  the  chalk  snd  rocks  above  it,  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  European  area,  at  the  time  that  the  chalk  was 
termed  the  highest  part  of  the  so-called  secondary  rocke. 
The  then  newly-discovered  rocks  were  termed  tertiary,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  beneath ;  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  observed  break  was  constant  to  rocks  generally, 
though  upon  what  solid  ground,  or  even  plausible  hypo- 
thesis, it  IS  difficult  to  conceive.  In  the  valley  of  G(»sau 
itself,  fhe  beds  under  consideration  are  stated  to  rest  uncon- 
ibrmably  on  the  older  rocks  beneath, — ^that  is,  the  older 
rocks  have  suifered  disturbance  before  these  beds  were  depo- 
sited. 

Fhim  cstah^^  of  the  organio  remains  finmd  in  the 
Gossan,  and  oOiereqiirnleiitbedsiathe  Alps,  by  Professes' 
Sedgwid^  and  Mr.  Mvirchison,  it  appears  that  out  of  eighty- 
nine  speaes  enumerated,  twen^  are  considered  to  resemble 
certain  of  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the  supracreta- 
eeous  or  tertiary  rocks,  while  six  are  referred  to  otiier  exuvis 
detected  in  the'cretaceous  series.  Assuming  these  determi- 
natiiniB  to  be  correct,  we  have  evidence  that  when  the  Gossau 
and  other  Alpine  beds  of  the  same  date  were  formed,  there 
was  a  mixture,  in  the  proportions  above  noticed,  of  creatures 
previoiUly  considered  to  have  existed  unmixed,  the  one 
set  hving  only  during  the  deposit  of  the  chalk  series,  the 
other  during  that  of  Uie  beds  resting  upon  it.  It  hence  fel- 
lows that  there  is  at  least  a  toological  passage  between  the 
supposed  great  dasses  of  seoon^ry  ond  tertiary  rocks.  In 
the  Pyrenees,  there  an  also  beds  eonsidared  to  exhibit  evi 
deuce  of  the  same  Act ,  and  at  Ifaesbridbt,  the  well-known 
strata  Ane,  so  extanrirely  and  curiously  quarried,  are  stated 
to  contain  oiganic  remains  leading  to  the  same  conclusions, 
which  are  strengthened  by  facts  observable  at  the  contact  of 
the  chalk  with  superior  beds  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere. 

Next,  in  the  nider  of  superposition,  we  find  strata  of  great 
collective  thickness,  known  under  the  names  of  Nagolfluh 
and  Molaase,  the  former  being  conglomerates  and  the  latter 
sandstones.  The  various  beds  are  entirely  composed  of 
fragments  of  Alpine  rocks,  g^und  down  by  attrition,  and 
varying  in  size  from  a  man  s  head  to  sand.  This  varia- 
tion in  sixe  shows  that  the  waters  which  have  transported 
the  fragments  into  their  present  relative  situations  must 
have  possessed  diffiueut  «grees  of  veloei^.  and  that  this 
velocity  must  often  luve  been  considnable,  as  the  fragments 
moved  are  laige.  Beds  of  lignites  are  here  and  there  inter- 
stratified  with  the  molasse  and  nagelfluh,  and  are  worked  in 
various  places  for  economical  purposes.  In  them,  or  in  the 
strata  associated  with  them,  the  remains  of  the  mastodon, 
rhinoceros,  mlsDotherium,  and  anthracotherium,  have  been 
detected.  The  lignites  of  the  canton  of  Ziirich  have  fUr- 
nished  a  large  proportion  of  these  exuviae.  Whether  we 
regard  this  great  accumulation  of  Alpine  detritus  as  re- 
smting  from  a  series  of  minor  catastrophes,  or  from  the  con- 
tinued action  of  such  cuues  only  as  now  bear  down  detritus 
from  the  Alps,  we  still  seem  to  require  a  great  length  of 
time  for  its  innduetiMi.  It  is  dear,  flxHu  the  organic  le- 
mains  detected  in  it,  that  at  least  a  large  pwtion  Mthemus 
must  have  been  deponted  alter  great  mammifomia  amwgls 
were  called  into  existence,  as  it  rests  upon  those  beds  in 
which  dteir  exuvis  are  found.  Judging  also  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  organic  remains,  some  of  the  strata  were  formed 
in  flresh  waters,  while  others  were  accumulated  beneath 
those  of  a  sea. 

Such  are  the  stratified  rocks  which  compose  the  mass  of 
the  Alps.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  cryst^ne 
rocks  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  though  they  do  not 
extend  continuously  through  iL  In  the  Eastern  Alps,  beds 
that  have  been  referred  to  the  grauwacke  series  repose  on 
each  side,  becoming  of  less  importance,  and  disappearing 
as  they  advance  westwards.  Flanking  ^ese  last,  and  the 
urystollike  rocks  of  the  central  axis,  when  the  others  are 
not  present,  are  hands  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  for 
the  most  part  red.  These  beds  are  not  continuous,  at  least 
on  the  surfkce,  so  that  the  great  Hmestone  zones,  constittttinff 
the  two  great  ranges  of  the  calcareous  Alps,  one  on  ea£ 
side  of  the  central  chain,  are  not  always  separtfed  by  tfiem 
from  the  inferior  rocks.  These  two  limestone  zones  are 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  flexures  and  contortions  with 
which  they  abound,  presenting  the  appearance  of  having 
been  doubled  back  from  the  central  range  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  having  been  upheaved  through  them.  Indeed  one 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  if  they  could  be  pulled 
out  like  crumpled  sheets,  and  the  central  axis  lowered,  the 
two  sones  would  often  approach  somewhat  closely  to  each 


oflier.  The  (Sossaubeds  are  prohahly  far  from  bemg  known 
in  all  their  extent  While  they  are  here  and  there  iound  to 
intervene  between  the  calcareous  Alps  and  the  mass  of  na- 
gelfluh and  molasse  constituting  the  lower  and  external 
ranges,  as  well  as  the  hill  country  bordering  them,  they 
also  extend  in  among  the  high  Alps,  as  at  Gossau  itself,  fill- 
ing up  pre-existing  cavities  and  \'alleys.  The  nagelfluh  and 
molasse,  skirting  all,  are  evidently  derived  from  causes 
acting  from  the  central  ranges  outwards.  The  mountains 
composed  of  these  beds,  though  low  when  compared  with 
the  central  Alps,  are  still  lofty.  Tlie  well  known  Righi, 
which  from  ite  base  to  its  summit  is  formed  of  them,  nsea 
6182  fbet  above  tlw  sea.  This  mountain  is  remaricablefor 
exhibiting  die  conglomerates  and  sandstones  thrown  over  in 
such  a  way  that  they  appear  to  dip  or  plunge  beneath  the 
northern  zone  of  timestcnie,  while  they  are  in  met  more  recent. 
Although  these  various  stratified  rocks  may  thus  be  de- 
scribed as  forming  zones  parallel  to  the  central  axis,  patches 
of  them  are  often  thrust  up,  or  rolled  over.outof  their  general 
lines  of  bearing,  in  consequence  of  the  various  disturbances 
to  which  these  mountains  have  been  subjected. 

The  granite  of  the  Alps,  at  least  that  compounded  of  the 
usual  minerals  not  occurring  interstratified  with  the  gneiss 
and  mica  slate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  cutting  through 
them,  is  by  no  means  that  very  common  rock  once  supposed. 
At  Baveno,  and  other  places  near  the  Lakes  Ihfoggiore,  Lu- 
gano, and  Orta,  there  are  considerable  masses  <n  granite^ 
and  the  quartiif^rons  porphyries  of  the  same  disMet  are 
probably  ortbe  same  date.  Granite  veins  traversing  gneisa 
and  mica  slate  can  be  well  seen,  among  other  places,  in 
the  Vall^  de  Vallorsine,  in  the  district  of  Mont  Blanc 
The  granite  of  these  veins  sometimes  passes  into  porphyry, 
and  where  it  cuts  through  the  gneiss,  it  renders  the  latter 
more  granitoidal.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  masa 
of  granite,  Aus  partly  visible,  has  much  influenced  the 
direction  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  same  district.  M 
Necker  has  observed  the  important  fact,  that  in  the  Vallor- 
sine conglomerate,  above  noticed,  ho  has  not  been  able  to 
find  any  fragments  of  this  granite,  though  it  abounds  wiUi 
those  of  the  other  rocks  now  in  contact  with  it ;  whence  it 
has'been  suspected  that  the  granite  was  thrown  up  after  the 
fbrmation  ofue  oongloment^  and  eonsequently.  if  we  admit 
tiie  date  of  the  congkHnente  to  have  been  oonectly  dete^ 
mined,  the  granite  is  not  older  than  the  red  sandstone  series. 

According  to  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  granite  rests  upon 
limestones,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  the  ooUdc  series,  at  the  Mon- 
tagues de  I'Oisans,  Western  Alps.  The  granite  is  described 
as  cutting  through  the  calcareous  beds,  rising  tike  a  wall, 
and  lapping  over  them.  At  Predazzo.  granitic  rocks  rest  on 
beds  of  the  Alpine  Umestones,  and  dolomite  plunges  beneath 
the  granite  at  an  angle  of  50°  or  60^.  In  the  Swiss  Alps, 
gneiss  reposes  on  beds  of  the  great  northern  calcareous  zone, 
at  the  Bbtzberg,  &o. ;  and  the  celebrated  Jungfiau  is  formed 
of  an  intermixture  of  gneiss  and  Aljune  limestone,  though, 
as  masses,  Uie  former  constitutes  the  souttiem  aide  of  uia 
mountain,  the  latter  the  northern  flank.  In  both  these 
oases,  and  in  others  ohservabla  in  the  same  district  the  pre- 
sent appeannces  may  be  duetodie  diiturhaneeof  die  whole 
mass,  anunmtinf^  sometimes  to  a  coinplete  ovothrow. 

A  very  extensive  district  in  the  Tyrol,  between  Botxen 
and  Trent,  more  particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Adige,  is 
occupied  by  porphyry,  which  has  greatly  disturbed  the  stra- 
ti&ea  rocks  of  the  fUstrict.  Von  Buch  supposes  that  much 
of  the  dolomite  of  the  Tyrol  is  a  rock  altered  by  its  contact 
with  the  igneous  matter  which  has  broken  in  upon  it  An- 
other district,  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  particularly 
Monte  SaU  Salvadore,  afibrds,  according  to  this  author,  a 
conflrmalaon  of  his  views  :n  this  respect,  as  the  limestone  of 
the  mountain  becomes  dolomitic  m  its  approach  to  die 
augitic  porphyry  of  Melide. 

Am<Hig  the  other  igneoos  rocks  <tf  die  Alps,  we  may 
notice  those  in  the  ValUe  de  Faasa,  where  they  are  singu- 
larly mixed  with  dolomites  and  limestcmes,  and  have 
suppUed  a  great  variety  of  minersls.  Re8peGting,the  Alpine 
serpentine  and  diallage  rock,  it  Is  difficult  to  say,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  good  data,  whether  they  should,  like  the  mass  of 
that  in  the  Apennines,  be  considered  of  igneous  origin,  shot 
up  among  the  stratified  rocks,  or  as  having  been  originally 
produced  among  the  Bystem  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  others 
of  that  character.  These  rocks  ore  found  in  the  largest 
masses  at  the  Monte  Rosa,  Mont  Cervin,  &c.  At  the  Passo 
d'Olent,  on  the  southern  flank  of  the  former,  tlie  mau  com- 
I  pused  of  them  is  more  than  two  leagues  in  extant 
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Scattered  on  either  side  of  the  Alps,  and  down  the  prin- 
cipal valleys,  we  find  huge  blocks  of  rock,  evidently  detached 
from  the  great  central  range,  and  frequently  accumulated 
in  congiderable  numbers.  It  is  clear  that  these  principal 
ralleys  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  blocks,  and  that 
tbey  vere  tran^orted  by  meansofwater.  for  they  axe  lodged 
agunst  those  parts  vhieh  would  oppose  obstacles  to  the 
passage  of  waters,  and  often  occur  in  graat  numbers  preciBely 
T'hero  eddies  would  be  produced.  These  erratic  blocks,  as 
they  bare  been  termed,  have  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
geologists,  and  it  has  been  fbtmd  that,  by  tracing  them  up 
the  principal  valleys  which  they  either  face  or  occur  in,  the 
parent  rockft  ftora  which  they  have  been  detached  will  be 
detected.  Numbers  of  these  blocks  are  discovered  on  the 
Hanks  of  the  Jura  facing  the  Alps,  and  have  evidently  been 
borne  down  through  the  principal  valleys  into  thsnt  present 
situations  by  water  which  must  have  been  at  a  level  of  at 
least  2400  feet  on  those  flanks,  as  erratic  blocks  are  disco- 
vered at  that  height  The  size  of  the  blocks  varies  mate- 
rially :  there  is  one,  among  others,  on  the  Vigneule,  near 
Bienoe,  which  is  12  feet  high,  30  feet  long  in  one  direction, 
'24  in  another,  and  I S  in  a  mird.  The  blocks  detached  from 
the  heights  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district,  and  borne  down  the 
valley  of  the  A  rve,  are  found  upon  the  Saleve,  (near  Geneva,) 
which  opposed  their  progress,  to  the  height  of  2760  feet. 
Numbers  of  erratic  blocks  are  accumulated  upon  the  shores 
and  the  hilU  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  One  of  larae  size, 
now  known  as  the  Pierre  &  Niton,  (once  as  Ata  Neptuni, 
being  dedicated  to  Neptune,)  occurs  in  the  lake  near  Geneva. 
Che  Pierre  a  Martin,  on  the  hill  of  Boisi,  is  22  feet  high, 
i8  feet  wide,  and  26  feet  long.  The  erratic  blocks  are 
also  abundant  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps.  They  cover 
by  thousands  the  northern  face  of  the  Monte  San  Primo,  a 
mountain  facing  the  high  Alps  on  the  Lago  di  Como,  where 
h  branches  off  into  the  minor  lake  and  the  Lake  of  Lecco. 
Behind  that  mountain  also,  and  precisely  where  eddies 
would  be  formed  under  the  supposition  that  they  have  been 
Drought  by  a  body  of  water  from  the  high  Alps  on  the 
north,  they  are  abundant.  They  are  obwrved  carionsly 
perched  upon  the  flank  of  the  Ivmte  San  Maurido  above 
C<Hno.  Many  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the 
present  sitaations  of  these  blocks.  That  they  have  been 
water-bnrne  is  generally  agreed,  and  that  they  have  been 
carried  outward  the  central  Alps  at  a  geological 

epoch  comparatively  recent,  seems  also  undisputed,  but  geo- 
logists do  not  so  well  agree  as  to  the  cause  which  set  them 
in  motion.  In  all  discussions  on  this  »ubject  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  present  glaciers  are  covered  by  huge 
blocks  which  fall  from  the  heights  upon  them,  and  that  if 
these  glaciers  Were  floated  and  earned  down  by  a  great  body 
of  water  through  the  valleys  opened  to  them,  the  blocks 
BUKht  become  scattered  as  we  now  And  them. 

ALPS. — The  Fixation  the  Alps  diflbrs  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  the  plains  beneath.  Every  tra- 
veller who  has  crossed  intb  Italy  knows  that  the  beauty 
of  the  meadows  and  of  the  rich  turf  incnases  as  he  ascends 
the  mountains ;  and  gardeners  have  a  whole  class  of  Alpine 
plants.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Alpine  vegetation  has 
already  been  given  under  the  head  of  jEtna  ;  we  shall 
in  this  place  make  a  few  general  observations  upon  the 
subject. 

As  we  quit  the  base  of  the  Alps  and  rise  into  the  higher 
t^ions,  we  And  the  temperature  gradually  diminish,  and 
this  |)henonienon  is  accompaaied  by  the  disappearance  of 
certam  trees,  Uie  almence  of  which,  as  producing  a  striking 
effect  upon  the  scenery,  is  one  of  the  first  circumstances 
that  is  usually  noticed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  for  in- 
stance, are  rich  vineyards,  and  wine  is  one  of  the  staple  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  ;  the  forests  consist  of  most  of  the 
common  European  trees,  especially  of  sweet  chestnuts,  oaks, 
birches,  spruce  firs,  and  many  sorts  of  pines,  while  the  usual 
proportion  of  bushes  is  scattered  among  them.  But  at  the 
low  devation  of  1960  feet,  the  vine  is  no  longer  capable  of 
existing;  at  1000  ftet  highiv  sweet  chestnuts  disappear; 
1000  feet  ftrthec,  and  the  oak  is  unable  to  maintain  itself; 
at  Uie  elevation  uf 4680  feet,  less  than  one-third  of  the  height 
if  Mont  Blanc,  the  birch  as  well  as  almost  every  other 
deciduous  tree  ceases,  the  spruce  fir  alone  attains  the  height 
of  5900  feet,  after  which  the  growth  of  all  trees  is  arrested, 
not  by  perpetual  snow,  which  does  not  occur  for  more  than 
3000  feet  higher,  but  by  tlie  peculiar  state  of  the  soil  and  air. 
At  the  line  where  the  spruce  Sr  disappears,  the  mountains 
are  ornamented  by  the  Rhododendron  ftmigineum,  which 


covers  immense  tracts  like  our  English  heath  and  fune. 
but  even  this  hardy  mountaineer  cannot  ascend  beyona 
7800  feet.  The  herbaceous  willow  creeps  two  or.uiren 
hundred  feet  higher,  accompanied  by  httle  except  a  few 
saxifrages  and  gentians  and  grasses,  which  struggle  up  to 
the  imperishable  barrier  of  eternal  snow,  aa  wmw  border 
lichcms  and  mosses  and  the  most  stunted  and  impofeet 
forms  of  vegetation  alone  exist 

Changes  of  a  less  striking  but  not  less  important  kind 
simultaneously  occur  in  the  herbage  of  the  Alp ;  their 
limits  are,  however,  far  {■^om  being  so  well  defined  as  those 
of  the  trees,  neither  have  thev  in  tiie  same  degree  occupied 
the  attention  of  botanislA.  The  middle  region  of  vegeta- 
tion on  the  sides  of  the  Alps  is  that  which  is  richest  in  the 
peculiar  flora  of  such  regions ;  it  is  here  that  the  numerous 
species  of  pediculaiis,  the  gentians  with  th^  vivid  blue,  the 
white  or  purple  neat-leavM  saxifrages,  with  the  gay-flower^ 
ing  euphrasias,  and  the  alpine  cmnposits  find  tbir  princi- 
pal station ;  what  lowland  forms  are  there  associated  with 
them  gradually  cease  to  grow  as  the  snow  is  approached, 
till  at  last  the  region  is  occupied  by  strictly  mountain  plants 
alone. 

The  causes  of  this  difference  between  the  vegetation  of 
the  foot  and  of  the  summit  of  the  Alps  is  doubtless  owing  to 
several  circumstances  combined.  By  many  writers  dimi- 
nished aitnospheric  pressure  has  been  thought  a  principal 
cause  of  the  effects  we  have  described ;  that  it  is  a  powerful 
concurring  cause  is  highly  probable*  but,  unconnected  with 
othen  equally  important,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  can 
produce  any  very  great  effect ;  for  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  understand  it  to  act  is,  firstly,  to  augmeut  evapota 
tion,  in  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  and,  secondly, 
to  diminish  the  supply  of  oxygen. 

Temperaiure  is  doubtless  here,  as  in  every  thing  elsn, 
second  to  nothing  in  its  influence.  At  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  53"  Fahr. ;  at 
the  height  of  6695  feet  it  is  32° ;  and  between  these  points, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  latter,  the  temperature  of  the  year  is 
in  due  proportion.  By  this  ^ants  are  essentially  affected ; 
and  thif  vine  and  chestnut,  for  instance,  are  probably  stopped 
by  it  alone. 

Ught,  again,  is  a  third  agent,  to  whieb  the  peculiar  nature 

of  alpine  vegetation  is  due ;  for  it  is  under  the  action  of  light 
that  plants  feed,  (that  is,  decompose  their  carbonin  scid,) 
and  the  quantity  of  food  tbey  are  able  to  digest  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
Constant  darkness  during  the  state  of  rest  is  a  condition  to 
which  alpine  plants  are  periodically  subject :  buried  in 
snow,  they  remain  cut  off  ftma  every  ray  of  light  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  it  is  only  when  the  snow  meltd, 
and  the  spring  has  really  oommeDced,  that  they  again 
emerge  into  day.  Nov  light,  among  other  thin^  is  the 
great  stimulator  of  the  vital  actions  of  plants :  if  applied 
when  they  are  able  to  execute  their  functions,  it  is  of  the 
most  essential  service  to  them ;  bat  if  its  influence  is  ex- 
ercised only  at  intervals  and  at  unfit  seasons,  plants  are 
alternately  stimulated  and  checked  till  their  very  excitability 
is  itself  destroyed,  and  thus  they  perish ;  or  they  are  excited 
prematurely  into  growth,  and  are  cut  off  by  succeeding  cold 
Plants  of  ue  plains  accustomed  always  to  a  certain  amo\int 
of  light  are  not  very  excitable,  and  therefore  do  not  sufler 
from  constant  exposure  to  the  weak  light  of  winter ;  but 
those  of  the  mountains,  never  feeling  a  ray  of  the  sun  during 
tlie  wh(^  of  their  bng  winter,  are  excitable  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Htomdity  ttf  the  soil,  gentle,  but  perpetual,  never  stag- 
nant, but  in  a  constant  state  of  renewal  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  is  the  fourth  circumstance  that  may  be  suppwed 
to  cause  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  flora  of  the  Alps. 
Under  such  circum^noes  no  drought  can  be  known,  and  a 
flood  only  sweeps  over  the  surface,  leaving  nothing  but  its 
nutriment  behind. 

Such  are,  as  for  as  we  at  present  know,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  botany  of  toe  Alps  is  imxluced.  They 
should  he  attentit*ely  considered  by  ^irdeners.  if  they  woultl 
possess  the  lovely  flowers  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  other  mountains,  in  perfectimf  for  the  most 
skilful  cultivation  is  that  which  most  nearly  resembles  na- 
ture in  her  operations. 

ALPUJARRAS,  a  smaller  chain  of  mountains  in  Gra- 
nada, lying  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  or  principal  chain,  to  which  the  AJpi^arras  are  pa- 
rallel. They  run  between  Motril  and  Almcria,  a  distauoe  of 
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about  60  miles :  their  rapid  descent  is  on  the  north  side ; 
that  towards  the  sea  ia  long  and  gentle.  The  highest  point 
oitba  Alpiyarrsfi  is  about  5000  feet.  The  mounUin  oountry 
i*  m  general  baxfen,  but  fUmishes  some  pasture  for  sheep. 
It  is  said  tlult  the  Alptnams  enttain  many  thousand  deseend- 
anbt  of  the  Moon,  w&o  took  lefhge  there  after  they  were 
driven  out  of  Granada. 

AL  RASHID.   [See  Arbasidss.] 

ALRESFORD,  NEW.  a  market  town  in  the  County  of 
Hants,  on  the  river  Itchin,  fifty-seven  miles  from  London,  on 
the  high  rood  to  Winchester.  It  was  formerly  a  town  of 
far  greater  importance  than  at  present,  and  sent  a  repre- 
sentative  *d  parliament  It  probably  owed  its  prosperi^  to 
the  circuinstance  of  the  river  having  been  rendered  navi- 
ffable  by  a  head  or  pond  of  200  acres,  formed  by  Godfrey 
oe  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  present  the  navigation  does  not  extend  above 
Winchester,  and  is  there  oonAned  to  a  few  barges. 

Daring  &e  present  summer,  (1B33,)  a  lawe  quantity  of 
Eng^h  nlver  coins,  all  of  the  reign  of  William  tiie  Con- 
qunor.  wen  found  in  a  leaden  box  !n  a  field  a  short  dis- 
tance ftmn  tlds  town.  About  7000  of  these  coins  are  now 
.'n  Hie  British  Museum. 

It  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  once  in  16  90,  and  again 
'  n  1 71 0.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  linseys ;  the  population  in 
1831  was  1437,  or  if  we  include  that  of  Old  Alresfbrd, 
a  village  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  which  some 
sonsider  as  another  parish  of  the  same  town,  it  may  be  taken 
at  nearly  1900,  Alresfbrd  has  a  national  school.  The 
market,  which  is  held  on  Thursday,  is  chiefly  for  com. 

ALSACE,  a  fertile  province  of  France,  comprehendine 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  hy  which  river  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  The  Vosges,  or  Wasgau  mountains,  form  the 
western  boundary,  and  separate  it  from  the  ancient  district 
of  Lorraine  [see  Vosobs]  ;  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of 
Jura  divides  it  fhmi  Switzerland  on  the  south ;  on  the  north 
it  extends  to  that  part  of  the  Bavarian  territory  which 
is  west  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  present 
departments  of  Upper  and  Lowkr  Rhine.  It  is  watered 
by  the  various  streams  which  flow  from  the  above-mentioned 
mountains  into  the  Rhine ;  but  none  of  these  attain  any 
size,  except  the  III,  which  has  a  course  of  about  eighty 
English  miles. 

The  Rauraci,  the  Iribocci  and  the  Nfflnetes,  the  two  last 
German  tribes,  were  the  ancient  occupants  of  this  dis- 
trict, which  passed  with  the  rest  of  Gaul  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  Upon  the  rise  of  the  Frankii^h  monarchy, 
under  Clovis,  it  foil  into  the  hands  of  that  prince;  and 
after  his  dismembered  territories  were  reunited  under 
Charlemagne,  it  was  included  in  the  empire  of  that  prince. 
When  that  empre,  after  many  convulsions,  was  divided, 
Alsaoe  became  part  of  the  German  empire^  and  continued 
so  until  the  seventeentii  century.  By  the  treaty  of  Munster 
in  1648,  a  considerable  part  of  it  Was  ceded  to  France,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wiek,  in  1697.  The  territories  of  MontbelUard  and  Miihl- 
hausen  have  been  acquired  by  France  since  the  revolution. 
German  is  still  the  oommon  language  of  the  country ;  but 
the  French  is  generally  understood,  and  is  spoken  in  the 
towns  among  the  more  educated  classes. 

Alsace  is  a  fruitftil  country.  Com,  wine,  flax,  tobacco  and 
madder,  are  produced.  It  is  thickly  wooded.  The  forests  in 
fb»  Voflges  'prodwx  firs  in  abundance  with  beech,  oak,  and 
hiffnbeani.  The  i&ountains  on  the  side  ai  Bwitserland  are 
lower  and  well  wooded.  The  horses  are  suited  for  navdry 
and  posting. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  arises  ftom  its  mines 
and  mann&ctures.  It  yields  ec^per,  inm,  lead,  and  coal ; 
and  near  Soultz  sous  Fortts,  in  the  northern  part,  is  a 
spring,  from  which  a  eonriderable  quantity  of  »lt  is  ob- 
tained. Seltz,  another  town  in  Alsace,  exports  many  thou- 
sand casks  of  mineral  waters  to  Paris  and  elsewhere.  The 
staple  manul^ture  appears  to  be  cotton;  other  woven 
goods,  linen  and  woollen,  are  also  made ;  and  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  district  have  made  it  the  seat  of  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  swords,  fire-arms,  and  other  hardwares. 

The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  adherence  to 
a  pecuhar  dress,  and  to  old  customs  and  manners.  The  chief 
towiu  are  Strasburg,  Colmar.  MiiUhauaen,  and  Schtett 
Rtadt  (which  see) ;  for  the  rest,  as  well  as  for  other  par- 
ticulars, we  refer  to  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine. 

ALSEN,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging  to  the 
duchy  of  Schleawig  and  the  kingdom  of  Dennurk.  It  lies  in 


the  Little  Belt,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  hind  only  by 
a  narrow  (dutnnel.  It  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  from  3 
to  a  broad.  The  55th  parallel  and  lUth  meridian  E.  long, 
pass  through  the  inland.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces gram,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  flax,  some  of  whidi  form 
articles  of  exportation.  The  island  is  one  of  tiie  moat 
pleasant  in  the  Baltic,  containing  some  fine  woods  and  sm^ 
fresh-water  lakes,  well  stocked  with  fish. 

Sonderborg,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  island  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity.  It  has  one  of  the  best  prats  in  Denmark, 
and  about  3000  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Alsen  is  stated  at  about  15,000. 

AL-SIRAT  (t.  e.  literally,  '  The  Path  ),  in  the  theo- 
logy of  the  Mohammedans,  is  the  name  of  a  bridge  extend- 
ingover  the  abysaofhell,  which  must  be  passed  by  every  tme 
in  order  to  enter  paradise.  It  is  desorihed  as  being  narrow 
like  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Some,  it  is  said,  will  pass  it  with 
the  xapidi^  of  lightning,  others  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
hme  at  ftdl  g^op,  otlun  like  a  horse  at  a  aknr  iwce, 
others  still  slower,  on  aceount  of  tbe  weight  of  their  sins ; 
and  some  will  ftdl  down  ftom  it,  and  be  precipitated  into 
heU. 

ALSTON,  or  ALDSTON,  a  town  almost  at  tiie  eastern 
extremity  of  Cumberland,  in  a  mountainous  and  sterile  dis- 
trict, which  contains  rich  lead  mines ;  many  of  these  mines 
at  present  belong  to  Greenwich  Hospit^,  having  been  for- 
feited by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  of  1715. 

Alston  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the 
South  Tyne  River,  over  which  is  an  ancient  and  narrow 
stone  bridge  ftf  one  ardi.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  stone 
and  roofed  with  slate ;  the  town  has  one  church,  rebuUt  in 
1790,  and  there  is  a  chapel-of-ease  at  Gaxrigill,  four  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town.  There  are  also  a  Presbyterian,  a  Quaker, 
and  two  Methodist  (Wesleyan  and  Pnmitivej  meeting- 
houses. The  grammar-school  was  erected  in  18-28,  but  the 
endowment  appears  to  be  much  older.  There  is  a  similar 
scbo<)l  at  Garri^I ;  and  at  Alston  a  Lancasterian  school  for 
200  children.  The  market  day  is  on  Saturday,  and  thero 
are  three  foiis  in  the  year,  in  May,  September,  and  No- 
vember. 

The  mines  of  the  neighbourhood  supply  some  copper,  and 
a  little  silver  is  extracted  from  the  lead-ore.  But  the  lead 
is  the  principal  metal  obtained,  and  it  is  said  that  the  pre- 
sent supply  18  about  9000  tons  per  year.  Alston  is,  by  the 
nearest  road,  272  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  25 
E.S.E.  from  Cariisle.  Hie  population  of  the  parish,  in- 
cluding iho  chapelry  of  Garrigill,  was,  in  1831,  6858. 

There  are  some  ussenting  meeting-houses  and  an  Epis- 
copal chapel.  Considerable  sums  were  left  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Erskine  for  educating  and  catechising  the  children 
of  the  town,  and  supporting  schools  about  the  collieries. 
LaL  56°  7'  N.,  long.  3''  46'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

ALT,  in  Music,  (from  the  Latin  alius,  high,)  that  part  of 
the  scale  beginning  with  F,  the  fifth  line  in  the  treble  clef, 
and  ending  at  £,  the  third  leger,  or  addition^  line  above 
the  same  clef. 

ALTA,  in  Music,  (Italian,  high,)  generally  used  in  ad- 
dition to  tbe  word  ottava,  as  otlava  alta,  an  octave  Ugher. 
ptti,  more,  being  by  custom  omitted. 

ALTAI  MOUNTAINS  is  the  name  given  to  that  ex- 
tensive range  whioh  forms  the  ntHibeni  border  of  Uie 
high  iandt  of  Upper  Asia,  (a  region  oomposed  of  luA 
table-landi,  mountains,  and  valleys,)  and  which  diviius 
them  from  the  low  Umd»  that  extend  nortfawuds  to  the 
arctic  ocean. 

This  mountain-range  begins  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Rwer  Irtish,  Su"  E.  long.,  and  here  it  occupies  all  tbe  spate 
between  the  Lake  q/" Zmzang,  (47°  SO'  N.  lat.)  and  Semipa- 
/atinsk  (53°  N.  lat.),  consequently,  about  5i  degrees  of 
latitude.  From  80°  E-  long.,  it  extends  eastwards  till  it 
reaches  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  a  gulph  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
It  grows  broader  as  it  advances  towards  the  eastj  its 
noruiem  declivities  extend,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yenesei,  to  Krasnoyarsk  (56°  N.  lat.),  and  from  that  town  to  a 
pomt  about  200  mues  north  of  the  most  northern  extremity 
of  the  Lake  Baikal,  where,  between  57°  and  58°  N.  lat. 
they  join  the  Aldan  Mountaine.  How  far  this  range  extends 
to  the'  south  is  not  exactly  known,  as  it  traverse^  countries 
subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  whose  jealous  politics  exclude 
foreignera  from  their  dominions.  But  as  for  as  we  may 
judge  ftmn  the  geography  of  the  imMrial  court  itf  Pekuog 
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the  r&nses  of  the  Altai  Mountains  extend  even  farther  to 
the  south  than  to  the  north;  and  it  is  probable  that,  between 
the  meridians  of  88°  and  105",  the  mountains  occupyno  less 
than  12°  of  latitude,  from  45**  to  57°,  a  distance  equal  to  that 
between  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  and  the  Cheviot  Hills, 
or  the  Thole  extent  of  France  and  England  from  south 
to  north.  About  the  105tb  degree  of  longitude,  or  the 
mundian  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  die  great  C^rt  of  Gobi, 
or  Shamo,  adviincing  to  the  north,  narrows  the  mountain- 
fsBge  considerably,  and  changes  its  direction  from  east  to 
norOi-east.  Between  the  plain  to  the  north  otlrkutzk, 
and  the  Talkys  about  Nertshmsk,  it  occupies  not  more 
than  about  500  miles  in  breadth.  In  the  parallel  of  the 
northern  part  ot  the  lake  of  Baikal,  (t.  e.  between  54*  and 
lat)  It  runs  again  to  the  east  till  it  anu'es  at  the 
Padfic  Ocean,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotzk,  opposite  the  island  of  Taraku.  In  this  latter 
part  of  its  extent,  the  breadth  of  the  range  cannot  be  de- 
termined ;  for  here  it  joins  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Altai,  nearly  filling 
up  the  whole  space  between  the  Lena  and  the  Sea  of 
Okbotzk,  an  extent  of  more  than  1 000  miles  from  west  to 
east,  and  running  to  the  north-east,  till  they  terminate  at 
Cape  TshjJtotshoi'Nots,  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Asa. 

If  we  cotuider  the  Altai  Mountains  to  terminate  at  the 
loathern  extremity  the  sea  of  Okhotzk,  their  whole 
length  from  the  bonks  of  the  Irtish  to  that  point  is  equal 
to  62^,  or  about  2480  miles  (at  forty  miles  the  degree) ;  and 
if  we  add  the  Aldan  Mountains,  which  extend  obliquely, 
between  the  parallels  of  55°  and  67°,  and  the  meridians 
of  135°  and  190°,  we  may  still  add  about  2000  miles,  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  Altai  Mountains  may  be 
esteemed  to  amount  nearly  to  4500  miles. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  immense  range  of  mountains  is 
very  imperfect,  and  as  the  principal  parts  are  subject  to  the 
Chinese  empire,  even  their  geographical  position  would 
be  entirely  unknown,  h^  not  the  £mperor  Kang-hi,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  em|doyed  some  Jesuits  to 
rarrey  part  of  these  countries.  Their  surveys  were  sent 
to  Europe,  and  used  hy  D'Anville  in  his  NoumI  Atltu 
ds  fa  CAtM,d«  la  Tajiaris  Chineite  et  du  Tibet:  dlaliaue, 
1737,  fol.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  archimandrit 
Hyacinth  brought  from  Peking  the  Tuy-thsing-y'thoung- 
tshi,  or  the  Great  Imperial  Geography  qf  the  Dynatiy  qf  the 
Mandehu  Race,  published  at  Peking,  in  1790.  This  work 
was  translated  and  explained  by  Klaproth,  and  by  means 
of  it,  and  the  information  famished  by  Pallas,  Meyer, 
de  Ledebour  and  Humboldt  in  Siberia,  we  are  able  to 
form  a  general,  though  doubtless  still  imperfect  and  in- 
exact view  of  these  mountains. 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  Altai  were  connected  with 
the  Ural  mountains,  as  well  as  with  the  Thian-Shan,  a 
range  which  traverses  the  interior  of  Asia  in  the  parallel 
of  43".  But  according  to  the  Geography,  the  latter  suppo- 
sition is  not  probable,  and  it  is  very  well  known  that  an  im- 
mense tract  of  low  country  separates  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Altai  from  the  southern  ranges  of  the  UiaL 

It  is  true,  that  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river  Irtish,  and  oppo- 
site the  westemextremityof  the  Altai  mountains, between  4  9° 
and  50°  N.  lat^  a  range  arises,  which  extends  from  east  to 
west  for  upwards  of  700  miles  to  the  64th  meridian.  Though 
composed  of  several  chains  running  parallel  to  one  another, 
the  mountains  do  not  occupy  a  great  apace  from  north  to 
south:  their  height  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  be  from 
1200  to  1600  feet;  but  Dr.  Meyer  thinks  that  one  sum- 
mit, the  Kar-KaraJi,  rises  tO'  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea*  or  2000  above  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghis,  which 
extends  on  its  northern  side.  This  range,  however,  ceases 
entirely  in  the  meridian  of  64°  so  that  between  it  and  the 
nearest  range  of  the  Ural,  which  is  called  Mughodgar 
Kara  Edit  Tau,  nearly  10°  of  a  flat  country  intervene, 
covered  with  a  great  number  of  lakes.  This  smaller  con- 
tinuation of  the  Altai  mountains  is  called  Tvhingh{s-Tau. 

There  is  still  another  branch,  more  important  in  every 
respect,  the  Tarbagatai.  Its  north-eastern  extremity  is 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  Lake  Zaizang ;  whence 
it  extends  towards  the  south-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Lake  Balkhash,  a  Une  of  nearly  500  miles.  It  rises  to 
a  much  greater  height  than  the  Tshinghis-Tau,  In  some 
places,  on  its  north-western  summits,  snow,  it  is  said,  hes  all 
the  year  round,  which  indicates,  in  this  parallel,  an  ele- 
vation of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A 


chain  of  low  hiQs,  running  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles  along  the  southern  banks  of  the  Lake  Zaizang,  unites 
this  range  to  the  Altai  mountains.  The  Tarbagatai  is 
considered  as  forming  the  north-western  boundaries  of  the 
empires  of  China  and  Russia. 

The  Mtai  Mountains  occupy,  as  we  above  obaerved,  un- 
interruptedly, the  whole  space  between  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Irtish,  a  tributary  of  the  Ob  or  Oby,  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  sea  of  Okhotzk.  The  most  western  part 
of  this  great  range,  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Tehulysfa- 
man,  t&  most  eastern  tributary  of  tiw  Ob  or  Oby,  all  the 
space  between  fte  meridians  of  80  and  B6,  consists  of  one 
extensive  mass  of  high  rocks,  furrowed  by  narrow  valleys 
and  rapid  rivers;  this  part  is  called  by  Ritter  die  Sgtag 
Altai. 

To  the  east  of  the  Tshulyshman,  between  the  meridians 
of  86  and  87,  the  great  mountain  mass  divides  into  three 
distinct  ranges,  of  which  the  central,  called  the  Tasigmt 
Oota,  extends  nearly  due  east,  under  the  paraUel  of  49°, 
ben(Ung  a  little  to  tlie  south,  and  terminates  at  the  moun- 
tains which  inclose  the  Lake  of  Baikal  and  its  southern 
tributaries  on  the  west.  The  northernmost  chain,  called 
the  Sayang  kean,  or  Mountains  Sayan,  runs  W.N.W. 
of  the  Yenesei,  but.  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  resumes 
its  eastern  direction,  which  towards  the  mountains  on  the 
south-west  of  the  Lake  Baikd  inclines  to  the  south,  and 
in  this  direction  it  joins  the  BaHtalean  Mountaim.  ^is 
chain  fbrms  the  boundary  between  Russia  and  tlw  Chinese 
empire.  The  most  southern  chain,  called  Vlan  gom  OolOf 
deviates  to  the  south,  but  soon  r^umes  its  eastern  course, 
and  running  nearly  parallel  to  uie  Tangnu,  reaches  the 
Baikalean  mountains  farther  to  the  south,  in  the  paral- 
lel of  the  sources  of  the  Orkhon.  All  these  three  chains 
join,  between  the  meridians  of  98  and  102,  the  mountains 
that  encompass  the  great  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  are  called  the 
Baikalean  Mountains.  The  Chinese  Geography  calln  those 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Orkhon,  Kangai,  ana  those  on  the 
east,  Kentei  Mountains.  These  Baikalean  mountains  may 
be  considered  as  an  extensive  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  the  toke. 

To  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  between  the  meridians 
of  108  and  109,  the  chain  that  shoots  out  from  the  Baikal 
runs  fbr  a  faw  degrees  N.E.,  after  whioh  it  follows  an 

eastern  direction  till  it  reaches  the  Pacific.  This  chain  is 
called  by  the  Russinns  Yabtonnoi  Khrebet,  and  Stamumid 
Khrebet,  and  by  the  Chinese  King-han-Oola. 

The  Egtag  Altai,  or  that  system  of  mountains  in  which 
the  tributaries  of  the  Irtish  and  Oby  take  their  rise,  is  better 
known  than  any  other  part  of  the  Altai.  It  occupies  5}° 
of  lat.,  and  6°  of  longitude,  consequently  much  less  than 
half  the  extent  of  the  Alps  from  east  to  west,  but  more 
than  three  times  their  range  from  north  to  south.  The 
greatest  elevations  are  between  the  parallels  of  50  and  51, 
where,  on  the  Korgon  table  land,  they  rise  to  near  9900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Humboldt),  or  more  than 
3000  feet  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow.  But  th^  mean 
height  ranges  between  4V0O  and  6000  feet,  and  consequently 
only  a  few  places  of  considerable  extent  are  always  covered 
with  snow.   No  glaciers  are  formed  on  them. 

Compared  with  the  mountains  of  Europe,  the  Altai 
Egtag  exhibits  a  peculiar  character.  IVhilst  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alps  are  peaked,  rugged,  and  irregular, 
the  summits  of  the  Altai  are  nearly  level  plains  of  consider- 
able extent.  Some  of  them  spread  twelve  and  sixteen 
miles  in  every  direction,  as  on  the  Korgon  table-land. 
These  table-lands  may  be  considered  as  bnud  rays  issuing 
from  one  common  centre  between  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Bu^tarma  and  Tshuya,  and  extending  west,  nortii,  and  east. 
The  mountain-plains,  where  they  have  no  snow  tuion  them, 
are  commonly  covered  with  swamps,  interrupted  by  some 
ridges  of  low  rocks  and  lakes  flUed  with  snow.  Rarely  a 
peak  100  feet  ia^h  rises  above  them ;  but  in  many  places  great 
pieces  of  granite  are  scattered  about,  which  are  often  so 
scarped,  mat  the  snow  which  covers  the  plain  does  not 
sticK  to  them,  and  thus  their  dark  masses  ofibr  some 
varied  in  the  uniformity  of  the  scene.  This  characteristic 
fiHination,  though  different  from  that  of  the  mountains  <i 
Europe,  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  ranges  of  Asia,  end 
indeed  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  stapes  which  pre- 
vail in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  valleys  which  intersect  these  mountains  differ  no  less  in 
their  formation  from  those  of  the  great  European  mountains. 
They  commonly  take  the  form     la^e,  oUieng,  flat  basins, 
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with  graduaUy-stoping  Bides,  each  basin  bein^  followed  Ijy 
another  somevhat  lower.  The  course  of  the  riverB  in  these 
valleys  is  slow,  and  only  becomes  r^id  where  they  descend 
from  one  basin  into  another.  But  as  the  extent  of  the 
whole  range  is  conaderable,  and  its  mean  height  only  half 
that  of  the  Alps,  the  rivers  have  rarely  a  rapid  course,  and 
still  less  rarety  do  they  form  cataracts.  These  facts  will  ex- 
plain the  want  of  those  majestic  aitd  beautiftil  views,  which 
the  traveller  meets  at  ever>-  step  in  the  Alps:  The  Altai 
upper  valleys  are  commonly  without  thick  forests,  and  only 
covered  with  a  few  trees  and  grass.  But  as  these  moun- 
tains are  everywhere  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dry 
steppea.  they  make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  travel- 
ler who  arrives  at  them.  The  valleys,  which  open  to  the 
west,  on  the  bank  of  the  Irtish,  however,  have  steeper  sides, 
and  ofier  more  variety  than  those  turned  to  the  north  or 
east. 

All  ^e  rivers  which  rise  in  these  mountains  contribute 
their  waters  to  one  stream,  the  Ob  or  Oby,  which  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  the  largest  river  of  Asia,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiqp  of  the  Hoang-ho  and  YanUe-kiang.  Those  that 
descend  from  the  northern  decUvity  join  the  main  stream  ; 
those  that  issue  fV-om  the  western  sides  &11  into  its  large 
tributary,  the  Irtish. 

The  Irtish  (Ertshis  of  the  Montis)  has  its  numerous 
sources  on  the  south-western  declivity  of  the  Altai;  its 
waters  take  a  westeriy  course,  and  foU  into  the  lake  of 
Zaixangv  70  miles  in  length,  and  about  200  in  circum- 
ference. Issuing  fttnn  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
lake,  the  river  runs  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Altai  mountains  nearly  due  north,  up  to  the  place  where 
the  Bukhtarma  joins  it.  Here  the  mountains  advancing 
fiuther  to  the  west,  oblige  it  to  change  its  course  to  the 
north-west,  which  direction  it  preserves  till  it  leaves  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  Semipalatinsk.  Here,  running 
to  the  N.N.W.,^t  enters  the  lowlands  of  Siberia,  and 
tTHverses  the  steppes  of  I»him  and  Barabinsk  up  to  the 
town  of  Torn,  whence  it  again  directs  its  course  to  the 
north-west,  and  after  having  joined  the  Ishim  meets  the 
Tobol,  descending  from  the  Ural,  after  the  junction  of 
which  it  runs  to  the  north,  and  mingles  its  waters  with  the 
Oby,  '  At  their  junction,  the  Irtish  is  rather  the  larger 
river,  but  its  name  is  merged  in  that  of  the  Oby. 

Among  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Altai  and 
join  the  Irtish,  the  Narym,  the  Bukhiarma,  and  the  Uba 
are  the  most  remarkable.  The  Narym  is  rather  a  small 
river,  running  little  more  than  1 00  miles,  but  it  is  remark- 
able as  forming  near  its  junction  with  the  mouth  of  the  Irtish 
the  boundary  between  the  empires  of  Russia  and  China. 
The  sources  of  the  Bukhtarma  are  in  the  Chinese  territories, 
and  not  known  but  from  Chinese  maps :  this  river  seems  to 
run  upwards  of  400  miles ;  which  is  also  confirmed  by  tlie 
statement  of  the  natives.  It  also  fbrms  for  some  distance 
the  boundary  of  botli  empires.  The  UIa  jiuns  the  Irtish 
before  it  enters  the  low  lands,  after  a  eourse  of  between 
200  and  300  mUes. 

The  numetous  rivers  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Altai  mountains,  and  form  the  Oby,  unite  before  their 
junction  in  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Katunya  and  the 
Biya,  of  which  the  former  receives  all  the  waters  collected 
in  the  central  region  of  the  mountains,  and  the  latter  those 
which  descend  from  its  eastern  parts.  The  river  Katunya, 
before  it  leaves  the  mountain  region,  mingles  its  waters  with 
those  of  the  Tshuya,  a  river  which  runs  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  Chinese  territories ;  and  the  Katunya,  on  entering 
the  low  land,  receives  another  considerable  river,  the 
"Rhttryth,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  waters  collected 
between  the  tributaries  of  the  Irtish  and  those  of  the  Ka- 
tunya. It  enters  the  Katunya  on  the  left,  and  the  united 
stream  runs  to  the  north,  and  joins  the  Biya. 

The  Siya,  which  comes  ftom  the  east,  has  comparatively 

slion  eourse,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  channel  by 
which  the  Alpine  lake  of  Teletzkoi  or  AUyn  Nor  dischaiges 
its  waters.   This  lake,  which  is  everywhere  inclosed  by 
bij;h  mountains,  and  has  only  been  seen  by  one  traveller 
Bunge),  receives  a  considerable  river,  the  Tshulyshman, 
whi(;h  rises  to  the  south  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and,  according  to  the  Chinese  maps,  has  its  sources 
(considerable  distance  in  their  country. 
^  After  the  Junction  of  the  Biya  with  the  Katunya,  the 
river  takes  tae  name  of  06y  or  Ob.   It  Uien  runs  to  the 
norUi-westfbr  i:  great  distance,  neat  lypar^l  to  the  Irtish, 
and  afterwards  changes  its  direction  to  me  north-east,  until. 


below  the  town  of  Totruk,  it  gradually  mclines  to  the  nortn 
north-west,  and  west  At  its  junction  with  the  Irtish,  it 
again  is  turned  to  the  north,  in  which  direction  it  continues 
till  near  its  embouchure  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  it  forms 
a  large  gulph.  Its  whole  course  i>  thought  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  2t)00  miles. 

In  the  Altai  mountains,  as  in  the  Alps,  the  general 
direction  of  the  valleys  follows  that  of  the  main  range. 
Nearly  all  of  them  run  from  east  to  west,  or  vice  vertdt 
and  are  only  united  by  a  few  transverse  valleys,  in  which  the 
rivers  run  which  carry  off  the  water  to  the  low  lands. 
Besides  the  Irtish,  only  four  such  rivers  cut  the  northern 
declivi^  of  the  mountains,  three  of  which  we  have  already 
named  the  Tsharysh,  the  Katunya,  and  the  Biya.  The 
fburth,  called  the  Anm,  is  much  less  considerable,  and  runs 
between  the  Tsharysh  and  the  Katunya,  and  joins  ihe  former. 

Our  geol<^cal  knowledge  of  this  mountain  mass  is  very 
imperfect.  The  following  facts,  collected  by  a  practioal 
miner,  and  able  observer  of  nature  (Mr.  Shangin),  refer 
to  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Tsharysh,  and  of  the  Korgon,  a  tributary  of  the 
former. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain-mass  is  r^ered  with  a 
breccia  of  jasper,  mingled  with  pieces  of  chalcedony, 
camelian,  &c.,  and  under  it  lies  a  bed  of  slate-formation 
only  two  feet  thick.  This  rests  on  a  bed  of  breccia  of 
red  jasper,  which  contains  many  pieces  of  jasper  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  is  about  six^  fbet  thick.  Then  ftfllows  a 
pure  red  jasper.  In  the  lower  part  of  Ais  jasper  a  few 
cubes  of  felspar  are  inclosed,  but  they  are  of  very  small 
size,  and  the  lower  down  the  more  frequent  is  the  appearance 
of  such  cubes.  These  layers  occupy  about  .^00  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular depth,  and  have  a  substratum  of  the  most  perfect 
red  porphyry,  containing  white  and  yellowish  cubes  of  fel- 
spar, among  which  the  very  small  cubes  (ff  felspar  above- 
mentioned  are  disseminated.  Sometimes  the  breccia  is 
found  between  the  jasper  and  porphyry,  and  at  others  the 
jasper  is  found  between  the  beds  of  porphyry,  or  the  por- 
phyry between  those  of  jasper,  but  these  formations  only 
occur  at  the  external  and  remoter  protuberances  of  the 
mountain-mass.  The  granite  is  never  found  over  the  por- 
phyry, clialk,  or  slate ;  the  chalk  likewise  does  not  i^ipear 
on  the  summit,  hut  only  in  a  few  places  calcareous  hills 
join  the  mass,  especially  those  which  contain  the  coralline 
species.  The  granite  is  only  visible  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
mountains,  where  it  forms  regular  strata  dipping  some- 
what towards  the  principal  valleys. 

This  is  the  formation  of  the  mountain-mass  near  its 
centre,  but  on  its  outskirts,  near  the  lake  of  Kolywan,  the 
granite-formation,  for  about  ten  miles,  is  unaccompanied  fay 
any  other  rocks,  and  only  when  it  approaches  the  centre 
do  we  find  the  naked  irregular  summits  formed  by  black  por- 
phyry. On  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains  along  the 
Irtish  and  the  Bukhtarma,  the  granite  likewise  occupies  the 
exterior  heights,  and  behind  it  rise  higher  mountains  com- 
posed chiefly  of  greenstone  slate.  Here  the  granite  forma 
thick  layers  nearly  horizoutally  stratified,  but  also  split 
nearly  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  rhombt^dal  figures  ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  its  surface  is  much  affected  by  the 
air  and  ereatly  decomposed.  In  the  same  quarter  HumbcMt 
observea  a  district  extending  more  than  16,000  feet  in 
length,  on  which  the  granite,  lying  horizontally,  has  been 
burst  through  by  a  mass  of  porphyry  which  now  overtops 
it;  while  tiie  granite  covers  on  the  sides  of  the  porphyry 
great  masses  of  argillaceous  slate,  which  in  port  form  an 
ancle  of  85°,  and  in  part  stand  in  an  entirely  vertical  position. 

AH  these  facts  concur  to  prove  that  the  porphyry  masses 
covered  with  layers  of  jasper  have  been  heaved  up  by  a. 
powerful  agency  through  the  gmnite  l^ng  on  them ;  but  a« 
the  granite  has  great  hardness  and  weight,  it  was  not  carried 
to  the  top.  but  fell  down  on  all  tides,  whoe  at  [nesent  it 
rests,  and  in  some  parts  covers  the  slate-fbnnation  that  for- 
merly lay  upon  it. 

Humboldt  recognized  the  same  geological  formation  in 
the  Tshingkxs-Tau,  which  ridge  he  considers  as  an  effint  of 
nature  to  raise  on  the  steppes  a  jnountain-mass  of  tbc 
same  description,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  Altai. 
This  mountain-range  shows  likewise  granite  in  regular 
layers  and  without  gneiss,  argillaceous  slates  and  slates  of 
grauwacke  in  contact  with  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  jasper 
in  layers,  close-grained  transition  hmestone,  and  even  tb« 
metallic  riches  which  are  found  to  the  east  of  the  IrUsh 
among  the  latter,  the  lead-ore  containing  silver,  mi  tli« 
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red  copper-ore  vith  dioptas  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
mineruogiHts. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  of  this  district  connsts  of  s3ver 
ooiitaimng  some  gtdd,  copper,  and  lead.  The  mines  from 
which  thrae  metals  are  extnu^  have  been  worked  on  a  large 
leale,  at  some  unknown  period,  and  by  an  imknown 
nation.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Russiana 
b^an  to  work  Haiua.  The  mines  which  were  first  worked 
are  all  situated  within  the  northern  edge  d  the  mountain- 
masB,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it ;  but  gradually  they 
became  exhausteC  whilst  towards  the  close  or  the  last,  and 
in  the  cqurse  of  the  present  century,  very  rich  mines  have 
been  ^^vered  on  vie  western  sine,  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Irtish,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, many  more  will  be  found  in  that  quarter. 

The  principal  mines  are,  1.  That  of  Syranow  on  the 
southern  banks  of  the  Bukhtarma,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  Irtish,  and  not  far  &om  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire ;  it  [uoduces  considerable  quantities  of  ulver  and  lead. 
2.  The  minu  ^Riddtrtk  and  Krukow  on  the  banks  (tf  the 
Vlba,  which  jtnns  the  Irtish  between  the  Bukbtarma  and 
V\UL.  They  produce  silver  and  Irad,  and  are  at  present  the 
richest  in  this  quarter.  3.  The  minet  t^f  Semeaof,  farther  to 
die  north-east,  on  the  lower  ridges  of  the  range,  produce  silver 
and  copper,  but  are  not  considerable.  4.  The  minea  of  the 
StAlangenberg,  &mouB  for  the  great  quantity  of  silver  which 
in  the  last  century  wa»  got  from  them,  likewise  on  the 
northern  lower  ridges  of  the  mountain-mass  to  the  west  of 
the  river  Tsharysh.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  metalliferoiw 
veins  are  here  imbedded  in  rocks  of  dark  porphyry.  In 
many  mineralogical  collections  very  fine  specimens  of  gold-ore, 
silver-ore,  and  copper-ore,  bronght.lrom  these  mines,  are  met 
with,  but  at  present  their  produce  is  less  considerable,  and  they 
b^n  to  be  exhausted.  5.  The  minet  qf  JVoskresemk,  which 
produce  copper,  are  at  present  not  worked.  6.  The  minea 
Y  Lofitewk,  to  the  west  of  those  of  the  Schlangenberg,  pro- 
oiice  a  great  quantity  of  ooiq>er.  In  the  neigHbourluoa  of 
these  mines,  Pallas  discovered  ui  the  sandy  buks  of  a  small 
liver  teeth  of  elepfaantSf  aS  rhinoceros,  tniffalos,  and  an- 
tediluvian animals:  this  is  a  single  instance  we  believe  in 
this  mountain-range,  though  frequently  met  with  in  the 
low  lands. 

The  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the  Kolyioan  moun- 
tains, as  they  are  called  by  mineralogists,  amounts  an- 
nuallyto  1000  puds,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  about  36,000 
pounds  weu;ht ;  but  the  quantity  of  eopp^  and  lead  is  not 
known.  The  former  is  in  part  coined  in  Siberia,  in  the 
mint  of  Suaansk,  on  the  bank  of  the  Oby. 

We  may  here  notice  the  extensive  polishing  works  at 
Kolywano-Woskresensk.  where  the  finest  granites,  porphyry, 
ja^rs,  agates,  and  marble,  brought  from  the  river  Korgon. 
are  worked  into  tables,  vases,  basins,  chimney-pieces,  co- 
lumni.  &c  They  em]doy  300  workmen,  and  are  carried  on 
at  the  Emperor's  coat. 

The  btdany  of  this  mountain-region  has  only  in  a  few 
places  been  examined  with  care,  but  has  enriched  our  know- 
udge  with  some  species,  as  cin^uga  fetida,  troUius  Asiati- 
ans.  Sec.  On  the  low  banks  of  the  Irtish  and  other  rivers, 
poplan,  willows,  loniceres,  {Lonictartartca,)  medlars,  privets, 
wlute  thcwns,  wild  roses,  and  other  bushes  are  found  in 
abundance.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  grow  different 
kinds  of  poplar,  birch,  willows,  hawthorn,  Lonicera  tarta- 
rira,  currants,  and  some  kind  of  roses.  The  slopes  are 
covered  with  large  forests  of  larch,  mingled  with  birch, 
fir,  &c.  Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4500  feet,  but  other 
finrest  trees  extend  nearly  1000  feet  higher.  Higher  up, 
only  PmiM  cembra,  Pimts  larix,  and  Jumperw  sabina 
and  nana  are  found.  But  the  tereh»  though  still  from  9  to 
ISfeet  high,  is  itantediniti  growtii.  and  tlw  other  trees  are 
dwarfish,  and  extend  their  biant^ies  along  the  gronnd. 
The  Pimu-tembra  was  finind  6187  feet  above  tbe  fovel  of 
the  sea.  On  tiie  table-lands  of  the  summits,  only  a  few 
dmrfish  firs  ue  found. 

The  dried  leaves  of  the  Sascifra^a  cnmi/oUa  are  used  in 
Siberia  and  other  parts  of  upper  Asia  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
They  are  chielly  gathered  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsharysh  on  a 
monntain,  which,  on  that  account,  is  called  by  the  Russians 
Tthoffnapa  Sopka,  the  '  Tea-mountain.'  The  leathery, 
KxiQgy  leaves  of  this  plant  fall  ofi*  in  the  fourth  year,  when 
those  only  are  gathered  which  are  quite  black.  They  re- 
quire no  other  preparation  to  be  used.  The  iniiision  is 
nddisfa  and  of  an  astringent  taste,  similar  to  that  of  tea, 
hot  the  amnatio  flavour  is  wantii^ 


Agriculture  was  introduced  into  the  valleys  of  this  moun- 
tain-range about  100  years  ago,  and  its  progress  has  not 
been  rapid.  The  best  cultivated  places  are  near  the  mines, 
or  the  towns  whkih  have  sprung  up  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. But  in  no  port  is  cultivation  carried  higher  than 
4000  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Rye,  spring-wheat, 
buck-wheat,  bailey,  oats,  and  millet ;  and  cabbages,  onions, 
gherkins,  poppies,  and  pumpkins,  are  the  chief  grains  and 
vegetables  cultivated. 

The  natives  of  this  mountain-region  are  altogether  occu- 
pied with  their  cattle,  which  they  conduct  in  spring  to  the 
high  table-lands,  which  then  give  good  pasture,  and  in 
autumn  to  the  banks  of  die  rivers.  Their  cattle  are  chiefly 
horses,  sheep  with  fat  tails,  and  a  few  camels.  From 
the  milk  of  the  mares  they  make  an  intoxicating  beverage, 
called  eumiss. 

The  wild  animals  of  these  mountains  are  numerous. 
Bears  abound  in  every  part,  as  likewise  elks,  stags  of  a  large 
size,  red  deer,  wolves,  foxes,  lynxes,  slo^,  mountain-hares, 
{L^nu  alpinus,)  and  squirrels ;  and  on  the  rivers  beavers, 
which,  however,  at  present  are  less  frequently  met  with, 
and  otters.  The  best  furs  are  obtained  from  the  tables, 
which  here  are  small  and  with  a  short  hair,  but  tiieir  Idack 
skins  are  much  valued ;  and  also  from  martins,  and  from 
kulonkis  {Muttela  Sibirica).  The  highest  parts  are  inha- 
bited by  the  musimon,  and  the  argali,  a  kind  oi  wild  ^t. 
It  IS  not  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  wild  goat  of  the 
Alps,  the  dsbiggetai  (Bquus  Hemiomts),  and  the  wild  ass  are 
to  be  included  in  the  zoolog)'  of  these  mountains:  the 
chamois  does  not  occur. 

The  variety  of  birds  is  not  great.  The  most  remarkable 
bird  is  the  mountain  swallow  {Hinindo  a^mtris,  or  dauriea. 
Pall.)  which  makes  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  rocks. 

Many  people  living  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  gain  a  com- 
petent livelihood  and  even  riches  by  fishing.  The  most 
impwlant  are  the  fisheries  in  the  river  Irtidi,  and  the  Roa- 
sians,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  govemw  in  thoe 
parts,  extend  them  over  the  bke  of  Zaizang  up  to  the  sources 
of  the  Irtish.  In  the  lake,  and  the  small  rivers  falling  into 
it,  some  kinds  of  salmon,  (Salmo  nelma.  Pall,  and  salmo 
fiuviaiilis.)  quabs  or  eel-pouts,  (Gadus  lota,)  and  pike  are 
taken.  The  latter  are  also  found  lower,  where,  however, 
the  sterlets  {.Acdpetwer  rutherms)  and  the  sturgeons  (_Acei 
penser  sturio)  are  very  abundant  The  former  are  often 
two  feet  long,  and  the  latter  weighs  sometimes  two  or  three 
puds  (at  about  thirty-six  pounds  English  each).  Of  the 
former  3000,  and  of  the  Utter  30,000  fish  are  annually 
taken.   Isinglass  is  made  of  their  air-bladder. 

Mosquitoes,  in  summer,  are  so  numerous  in  many  places, 
that  they  torment  both  men  and  animals,  especially  in  the 
low  Umds.  When  Pallas,  about  axtf  years  aeo,  travelled  in 
this  country,  he  fbund  no  bees  thue ;  but  tlwy  were  soon 
afterwards  introdoced,  and  have  so  rapidly  increased,  that 
many  peasants  along  the  Irtish  and  trther  rivers  now  pos- 
sess from  AO  to  100  beehives,  and  conuder  them  the  best 
part  of  their  fortunes.  The  introduction  of  these  insects 
is  the  greatest  benefit  the  Russiana  have  conferred  on  these 
countries,  next  to  the  introduction  of  agriculture. 

No  mountain-chains  run  from  the  Egtag  Altai  to  the 
north ;  but  the  Chinese  Geography  describes  a  very  long  and 
high  mountain,  which,  parting  from  the  south-western  end 
of  it,  traverses  a  great  part  of  the  country  between  the  Altai 
mountains,  uid  uie  Thian-shan-Obla.  It  assigns  no  name 
to  it,  probably  because  it  considers  these  mountains  as  the 
true  Altai,  and  the  mountain-mass  which  we  have  till  now 
been  describing  as  its  most  northern  «ttremity.  Therefore 
the  name  <^  Great  Altai,  which  in  our  maps  is  given  to  a 
mountain-chain  which  does  not  exist,  may  with  propriety  be 
transferred  to  this  r«i^. 

The  Great  Altai  joins  the  Egtag  Altai  at  the  sources  of 
the  Naijrm,  (whose  course,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  between  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  empires,)  and  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  the  south,  or  south-east,  with  some  bends.  The  .chain 
then  turns  to  the  east  till  it  arrives  at  about  the  92nd  or 
93rd  meridian,  where  It  divides  into  two  branches,  which  form 
the  boundary-edges  of  the  desert  CJobi  or  Shamo.  Here 
they  do  not  appear  like  mountain-ranges,  but  are  only  black 
rocks  of  inconsiderable  height,  whoae  continuity  is  often 
Ivoken  and  interrupted.  The  chain  of  rocks  which  runs  to 
the  north-east  is  called  Kooke  Sirke  Goto,  and  joins  the 
Baikalean  mountains.  The  other  chain  running  to  the 
south-east  bears  several  names,  and  seems4o  cease  not  very 
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tu  from  the  place  where  the  Thian-shan  Oola  joins  the 
Great- Desert 

According  to  this  description,  the  Great  Altai,  before  it 
joins  the  desert,  runs  for  many  degrees  of  lonj^tude  parallel 
to  the  Ulangom  Oola,  and  as 'they  are  some  degrees  of  lati- 
tude distant  from  one  unothcr,  a  valley  of  great  extent  is 
formed  between  them,  which  is  every  where  inclosed  by  high 
mountain-rangei.  This  valley  is  watered  by  two  consider- 
able rivern,  of  which  the  iBrger.  Zabgan,  rises  where  the 
Kooke  Sirke  061a  jtnns  the  mikalean  mountuns,  and  runs 
fiir  about  SOO  miles  to  the  south-west,  receiving  the  waters 
of  many  rivers  which  descend  from  the  Great  Altai  and 
the  Ulangom  Oola.  It  then  changes  its  direction  to  the 
north-west,  and  after  a  consideiahle  course  falls  into  the 
Kirghis-Nor,  (lake  of  the  Kirghis,)  which,  according  to  the 
Chinese  Geography,  has  a  circumference  of  upwards  of  1 00 
miles,  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Ulangom  Oola.  The  other 
river  is  the  Khobdu  or  Khobdo,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Egtag  Altai,  and  after  running  to  the  south-east  along  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Great  Altai,  falls  into  the  Yke  Aral 
Nor,  or  Hkarat  Nor,  a  lake  not  much  less  than  the  Kirghis 
Nor,  and  situated  probably  not  far  from  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Egta^  Altai.  This  country  has  never  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  is  not  flirther  known. 

We  now  pass  to  the  description  of  the  three  mountain- 
chains  which  unite  the  Egtag  Altai  and  the  Baikalean 
Mountains.  Their  general  direction  is  fhim  west  to  east, 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Great  Altai,  and  as  they  are  placed  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  one  another,  the  valleys  which 
intervene  between  them  are  extensive  and  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  mountains. 

The  vallejr  between  the  Ulangom  Oola  and  the  more 
northern  chain,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  is,  according  to  Chinese 
authorities,  traversed  by  a  considerable  river,  the  Tess,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  northern  range,  the  Tangnu  Oola,  re- 
ceives many  small  rivers  from  the  north  and  from  the  south, 
and  fells,  not  very  far  from  the  place  where  the  Tangnu  Oola 
joins  the  Egtag  Altai,  into  alake  of  considerable  extent,  called 
the  l^)taNor.  Thislakereceiveslikewise,onitawestemside, 
other  rivers  descending  fttm  the  Bgtag  Altai  mountains. 
As  w«  do  not  know  exactly  the  distance  between  the  XJlan- 
gom-051a  and  the  Tangnu-Oola,  we  are  not  aUe  to  fimu 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  breadth  of  this  valley,  which  in  all 
other  respects  is  entire^  unknown  to  us,  being  situated 
within  the  limito  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  same  obseri'ation  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  applied  to 
the  great  valley  which  lies  to  the  north,  between  the  Tangnu- 
Oiila  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Yenisei.  But  here  the  Chinese  geography  gives  more 
minute  particulars,  and  as  the  northern  range  (the  Moun- 
tains of  Sayansk)  belong  in  great  part  to  the  Russian  terri- 
tories, they  have  been  visited  by  a  few  Europeans. 

The  Tangnu-Oola  seems  to  extend  chiefly  to  the  south  of 
the  SOdi  parallel,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk  occupy  the 
country  between  the  Slst  and  93rd  parallel.  In  the  valley 
between  them,  which  extends  from  430  to  450  miks  from 
east  to  west,  the  river  Yenisei  has  its  sources.  They  are  at 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  valley,  where  the  moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  here  called  Ergkik  Targak  Taiga,  join 
the  Baikalean  mountains  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
lake  of  Koit(^l.  Two  rivers  here  rise  near  one  another,  the 
Hua-Kimu  and  Pe"i  Kimu.  The  former  has  the  more  eastern 
source  and  runs  along  the  mountains,  which  separate  the 
valley  from  the  lake  !&ssogol,  towards  the  south,  but  after- 
wards declines  by  deg^es  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and  at 
last  turns  to  the  north  and  joins  the  other  branch,  the  Pei- 
Kimu,  whose  course  is  chiefly  to  the  south-west  from  its 
source  up  to  ite  junction  with  the  Hua-Kimu.  Both  rivers 
are  inereaaed  by  the  waters  descending  from  both  the  moun- 
tun-ronges,  in  which  a  great  number  of  alpine  lakes  exist. 
After  the  junction  of  thrae  prinoipd  branches  the  river,  flow- 
ing from  east  to  wext,  takes  the  name  of  Ta-Kimu  (the  great 
Kimu  or  Kem.)  which  is  the  only  name  of  the  Yenisei  known 
in  the  Chinese  empire,  The  Ta  Kimu  receives  likewise 
many  tributaries  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  north, 
till  at  last  it  unite<)  with  the  Kemiiziki,  (or  Little  Kem,  the 
Kemtshyk  of  the  Russians.)  a  river  running  in  a  quite  op- 
posite direction  from  west  to  east,  and  having  its  sources  in 
the  Egtag  Altai,  at  the  point  where  this  mountain  joins  the 
Ulangom-Oola,  not  iar  from  the  sources  of  the  Tshulyshman. 
The  course  of  the  Great  Kem,  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
with  the  little  Kem,  may  be  upwards  of  360  miles,  and  tihat 
oftiie  little  Kem  apwirds  of  1 70  miles. 


The  river  formed  by  their  union  is  called  by  the  Rnsuans 
Yenesei,  and  runs  north,  traversing  the  mountains  of  Say- 
ansk in  a)1  their  breadth,  and  forming  some  considemble 
cataracts.  It  enters  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  below  the  town 
of  Krasnoyarsk,  and  before  it  reaches  Yeniseisk  it  receives 
on  the  right  a  large  river,  the  Upper  Tungusha.  Tha 
rivers,  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  fall 
into  the  Yenisu  befbre  its  junction  with  the  Upper  Tim- 
guska,  run  all  of  them  parallel  to  the  principal  nver,  and 
are,  theiefiRQ,  not  eonsiderahle,  except  the  Makan,  which 
carries  down  the  water  of  neaiiy  all  the  threra  rising 
between  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  Yenesei  in  the  west- 
em  chain  of  the  mountains  of  Sayansk.  The  Upper  Tnn- 
guska  is  formed  by  rivers  rising  farther  to  the  east  in 
the  Baikalean  range,  to  which,  therefore,  ita  description 
belongs.  After  its  union  with  the  Upper  Tunguska,  the 
Yenesei  having  made  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  resumes  its 
northern  course  and  receives  another  great  tributary,  the 
LotDer  Tunguska,  whose  sources  likewise  belong  to  the 
Baikalean  range.  From  this  point  the  river  contmues  its 
northern  course  till  it  reaches  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming 
at  its  outlet  a  large  gulph.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Yenesei  amounts  to  upwards  of  1800  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Sayansk  have  not  been  examined  with 
the  same  care  as  the  Egtag  Altai.  About  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  some  mines  or  silver  and  copper  were  discovered 
and  worken ;  but  they  were  soon  iibandoned,  because  the 
veins  of  silver  were  fbimd  to  be  irregular,  and  the  copper, 
though  much  more  abundant,  did  not  promise  great  ad- 
vantages. A  few  scientific  trarallers  have  visited  the  out- 
skirts, and  the  smaller  branches  which  advance  into  the  low- 
lands ;  but  none  of  its  heights  have  been  measured,  and  the 
opinion  that  only  a  few  of  its  summits  attain  the  pointof  pet^ 
petual  congelation  rests  chiefly  on  the  statementof  the  natives. 
It  is  likewise  uncertain  whether  the  summits  of  the  ranges 
exhibit  large  level  plains  like  the  Egtag  Altai,  or  snch 
pointed  peaks  and  narrow  ridges  as  are  observed  in  the  Alps. 
The  latter  seems  to  be  imphed  by  the  name  of  Erghik  Tar- 
gak Taiga,  (the  indented  mountain,)  whieh  is  given  by  the 
Chinese  to  neari^  the  whole  range,  extending  from  tlte 
Yenesei  to  the  Baikal  mountains. 

The  botany  of  the  lower  ranges  has  been  examined  bf  Pal- 
las.  The  forests  consist  of  bii^,  larch,  fir  of  diffsrant  kinds, 
and  mountain-ash.  Am<Hig  the  shrubs  there  are  bilberry- 
bushes,  and  many  kinds  of  wild  roses,  especially  Rhododm- 
dron  chryaartihem,  whieh  cover  with  its  beautif^il  yellow 
flowers  all  the  rocks  of  the  mountain,  and  Bhododendrtm 
dauricum.  Some  ^  the  plants  belonging  more  pionerlT  to 
the  Da-urian  region  wen  alsofound*  espemlty  some  kintb  of 
Astragaltu. 

Among  the  domestic  animals,  the  rein-deer  must  be 
added  to  those  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  wild  animals  am 
the  same ;  the  red  wolf  and  the  sable  are  very  numerous. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  the  wild  goat  of 
the  Alps  is  common  in  the  hi^ier  parts.  The  rivers  aboand 
with  flsh,  especially  salmon  Ukd  trout 

The  Russians  have  lately  introdneed  agricultun,  whieh 
has  made  some  progress ;  some  of  the  natiros.  who  fonneri^ 
lived  only  on  the  produce  of  theii'  h«ds,  now  begin  to  culti- 
vate rye,  barley,  oats,  &e. 

The  three  mountainmhains,  the  Ulangom-Oiila.  the 
Tangnu-Oola,  and  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  terminate  to 
the  east  in  an  immense  mountain-mass,  which,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Orkhon  in  the  south,  to  those  of  the  Upper 
Angara  in  the  north,  extends  from  the  parallel  of  48  to  59 
north.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  imbedded  the  lake  Baikal, 
the  largest  of  all  mountain-lakes,  and  hence  the  whole 
mountain-range  is  called  by  geographers  the  SaUulmm 
mountaint.  Tiw  southern  of  this  mountain-mass  about 
the  sources  of  the  Seleiun,  and  the  wbde  course  of  tha 
Orkhon  belongs  to  the  ChineM  empire,  and  is  called  by 
its  inhabitants  (the  Kalkas  Mongols)  Khangai  to  the  west 
of  the  Orkhon,  and  Kmtei  to  the  east  of  that  river.  Hie 
latter  is  properly  only  a  part  of  the  Khing-han-Oiila,  a  name 
applied  by  the  Mongols  to  the  high  mountains  that  ran  to 
the  south  and  to  the  north  of  the  river  ^mur.  The  Russians 
call  the  range  of  mountains  which  separates  this  river  from 
the  lake  of  Baikal  and  its  tributaries  Yablonoi  Khrebet, 
(Stone  mountains,)  or  the  Mouninins  o/Va-uria. 

On  the  south,  the  Baikalean  mountains  join  the  Great 
Desert,  called  the  Gobi  by  the  Mongols,  and  the  Shamo  (sea 
of  Buid)  by  Ae  Chinese ;  or  more  properly,  the  mountains 
an  only  to  be  ronsiderod  as  the  cxfteme  nortban  edge  of 
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the  desert  For  though  they  ofier  a  truly  alpine  aspect,  and 
all  the  difficulties  of  mountain-posses  to  travellers  who 
•nter  tbem  on  the  north,  no  descent  is  made  on  the  south 
oAb.  No  Moner  has  the  tnveller  attained  the  highest  part 
of  tho  mountains  than  be  diaoovers  before  him  the  high 
table-land,  extending  as  &r  as  the  great  wall  on  the  north 
of  China.  Only  on  the  east;  between  the  tributaiieg  of  the 
Belenga  and  those  of  the  Amur,  they  may  be  colled  a  chain, 
ibr  here  they  decline  cm  both  sides.  Farther  to  the  north  they 
form  (xie  inunense  mass  with  the  Stanoiooi  Khrabei  and  the 
Aldan  Mountains  \  and  on  the  north-western  side,  towards 
the  river  Yenesei,  they  gradually  terminate  in  the  low- 
lands of  Siberia,  not  or  from  tlw  junction  of  the  Upper 
Tunguska  with  that  met. 

Even  in  those  pato  where  the  mountains  do  not  join  the 
table-land  of  the  desert,  the  single  ranges  of  the  mountains 
present  on  their  highest  sur&ce  horizontal,  or  ne^ly  hori- 
sontal  plains,  like  those  of  Egtag  Altai ;  on  the  plams,  how- 
ever, a  few  elevations  rise  which  sometimes  attain  the  line  of 
•tarnal  snow.  This  a^Marance  is  presented  by  the  YaUonoi 
Khzabet,  and  the  ran^  that  enclose  the  lake  of  Baikal  on 
the  east  and  nnth.  latter  ue  higher,  and  mai^  summits, 
though  probably  no  plain,  are  always  covered  with  snow, 
bnt  without  glaoers.  These  high  table-IandB  do  not  descend 
towards  the  lake  by  a  steep  slope,  but  by  terraces,  so  that 
'  the  upper  nourse  of  the  nvers  on  the  plains  is  slow  and 
quiet,  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  descmt  from  one  terrace 
to  another,  they  run  with  great  rapidity  and  frequently  form 
cataracts,  till  they  come  to  a  lower  level. 

There  are  probably  few  countries,  if  any,  on  the  globe  of 
equal  extent  which  can  vie  with  this  mountain-region  in  the 
number  of  riven  and  lakes.  It  is  stated  that  1 77  rivers  fall 
into  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  on  a  new  chart  of  this  lake 
puUished  by  the  Russian  government,  160  of  them  are  in- 
serted. Beades  the  rivers  ndling  into  the  lake,  the  sources 
of  five  large  rivers  are  in  this  ranee.  The  Upper  Tun- 
go:^  liws  on  the  south-west,  the  Lower  TNinguska  and 
Lena  on  the  west,  and  the  Witim,  a  larae  tributary  to  the 
Lena,  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  all  of  them  at  no  great 
distaaee  from  iL  The  sources  of  the  Amur  are  to  the  sooth 
of  those  of  the  Witim. 

Three  large  rivers  fJall  into  the  lake,  the  Upper  Angara 
at  the  northern  extremity,  the  Bargtmn  on  the  east,  and 
the  Sehnga  on  the  south :  none  of  them  has  a  course  of 
less  than  300  miles.  The  Upper  Angara  runs  about  450 
miles.  Its  sources  lie  to  the  east  of  its  mouth,  nearly  at  an 
eqnal  distance  ftom  the  sources  of  the  Lena  and  those  of 
Uie  Witim.  About  seventy  inileH  irom  its  embouohure  it 
enters  a  wide  and  low  valley,  only  a  little  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles 
&Dm  it  the  river  divides  into  three  branches.  The  Bar- 
gumt  rans  ftran  north-east  to  south-west,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  north  eaatam  shore  of  the  lake,  and  rises  not  far  from 
die  atmiees  of  the  Upper  Angara  and  the  Witim.  In  its 
upper  coarse  between  high  mountains  it.  receives  warn  oon- 
sulerable  tributaries ;  in  its  lower  course  there  are  extensive 
levris  on  its  banks.  Towards  its  mouth  it  is  again  narrowed 
I7  rocks.  Its  course  is  upwards  of  300  miles.  The  Ssfer^a 
is  the  moet  important  and  largest  of  the  tributuies  of  the 
lake,  mnd  receives  the  waters  fhim  a  great  extent  of  country. 
It  risea.  moooarding  to  the  Chinese  Geography,  on  the  norUiem 
range  of  the  Khantai,  south  of  the  lake  of  Kotsogol,  and  has  six 
sooroes.  AftCT  running  about  100  miles,  these  oranehes  unite 
and  form  one  rivet,  wlucb  running  to  the  east  for  upwards 
of  120  miles,  reeeiras  fVom  the  nwth-west  the  EkhSt  which 
riM  in  Ae  lake  of  Kossogol,  and  joins  the  Seloiga  after  a 
eooiia  of  about  100  miles.  H«ioe  the  Selenga  runs  to 
tte  Bordi-east,  smd  meets,  after  a  oourse  of  ISO  miles,  the 
OrfchoB  raninng  from  the  south,  but  Ae  Selenga  coa- 
ttnuee  its  course  to  the  north-east  after  its  junction  with 
that  river,  and  even  after  it  has  made  its  entry  into 
the  Russian  empire,  where  it  receives  the  Ttiuhoi,  the 
Skiiok,  and  the  Uda  from  the  east  About  fifty  miles 
from  its  month  it  enters  a  large  valley  widaiing  gradually 
towards  the  lake,  in  which  the  river  divides  and  forms  a 
large  delta.  Hie  whole  course  of  the  Selenga  cannot  be 
len  tli«n  700  miles,  consequently  longer  than  that  of  the 
Rhine,  and  at  Selenginsk,  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
finmd  hy  Bell  twice  as  wide  as  the  Thames  (at  liondon  we 
ioppOBe><  The  largest  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Orkhon,  whoee 
far  to  ne  south,  close  to  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Grmt  Desert;  witiimany  windings,  it  nms  to  tile  north 
it  riMhss  the  B4el^^  anar  «  oourse  of  upwards  <rf  SSO 


miles.  This  river  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Mongols, 
because  on  its  banks  at  Karakorum  was  the  seat  of  the 
dynasty  of  Tshingis-Khan.  The  Tshikoi,  the  Khilok, 
and  the  Uda  run,  on  an  a^'erage,  200  miles ;  the  Kliilok 
is  the  largest  of  these  rivers ;  and  the  Tshikoi  forms  for 
a  considerable  space  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires. 

The  la/a  of  BaUaU  extends  between  the  parallels  of  Sl° 
and  56^  and  cuts  the  meridians  of  99"  and  106°  obliquely. 
Its  leuffth  is  upwards  of  350  miles,  but  its  mean  breadth  only 
about  thirty  six ;  in  some  places  the  breadth  may  be  forty- 
ei^ht  miles.  Its  surface  covers  more  than  14,800  sqiiare 
miles,  or  half  the  extent  of  Scotland.    [See  Baikal.] 

The  water  of  this  lake  is  carried  off  by  one  outlet,  the 
Lower  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  on  the  western 
side,  not  very  far  from  the  southern  extremity,  and  after  a 
course  of  about  forty-Gve  miles,  unites  with  the  river  Irkut, 
at  the  town  of  Irkutzk.  Lower  down  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Vda,  a  river  descending  from  the  mountains  called 
Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  and  then  its  name  is  changed  into 
that  of  the  Upper  Tunguska.  At  this  junction  it  changes 
its  course  to  ue  north,  till  again  by  a  neat  bend  it  resumes 
its  western  course,  nearly  under  the  60ui  parall^  and  BnalXj 
joiaft  the  Yenesei.  Two  or  three  miles  from  the  lake  the 
Lower  Angara  enters  high  and  steep  mountains,  runs  in  a 
narrow  channel,  and  forms  considerable  and  long  rapids 
for  many  miles,  which  reuder  the  navigation  of  this  nver 
very  difficult. 

The  Lower  Tunguska,  another  tributary  of  the  Yenesei, 
rises  to  the  north-west  of  the  sources  of  the  Lena,  on  the 
lower  ridges  of  the  mountain-mass,  where  they  approach  the 
low  lands  of  Siberia.  The  first  part  of  its  course  is  north- 
east, but  it  gradually  declines  to  nortb-ncfftii-east  and  north, 
and  again  to  north-north-west  and  north-west,  till  it  jmns 
the  Yenesei  after  running  for  a  great  distance  due  west 
It  does  not  receive  any  crasiderable  river. 

The  Lena  rises,  like  the  lower  Tunguska,  in  the  moun- 
tains  enclosing  the  lake  of  Baikal  on  its  western  side,  at 
about  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  distance  from  the  lake, 
nearly  as  fVir  from  the  southern  as  fh)m  the  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  first  directs  its  course  to  the  north  till  it  reaches 
the  parallel  of  the  sources  of  the  Upper  Tunguska,  and 
afterwards  to  the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues 
more  than  one-half  of  its  course  up  to  the  town  of  YakiUzk, 
receiving  two  of  its  great  tributaries,  the  Witim  and  the 
Olekma,  of  which  the  former  rises  in  the  Baikalean,  and  the 
latter  in  the  Aldan  Mountains.  Below  Yakutsk,  it  makes 
a  great  bend,  by  which  its  course  is  changed  from  north- 
east to  north-west,  and  here  it  is  joined  by  the  greatest  of 
its  tribtttariest  the  jUdan,  which  desoends  from  Uie  Aldui 
Mountwiu.  Afterwards  it  turns  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  does 
not  chanse  this  direction  till  it  fidls  into  the  Norlhera 
Ocean.   Its  whole  course  may  amount  to  about  2000  miks. 

The  Witim,  a  tributary  of  the  Lena,  rises  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  or  torty  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake  of  Baikal,  n<A  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Angara.  It  first  runs  with  many  bends  to  the  north-east; 
nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain-chain  that  extends  between 
it  and  the  sea  of  Okhotzk ;  it  then  declines  rapidly  to  th^ 
north-west,  and  in  this  direction  it  joins  the  Lena.  The  length 
of  its  whole  course  may  be  between  400  and  500  miles. 

The  third  river  system,  which  originates  in  the  Baikalean 
mountains,  is  that  of  the  Amur.  Nearly  all  the  consider- 
able rivers  which  form  it  rise  in  that  part  of  the  Baikalean 
mountains,  which  by  the  Russians  is  called  yabloTmoi 
Khrebet,  and  by  the  Chinese  Khing-han,  and  in  which, 
thoiu^  of  a  moderate  mean  height,  the  TMoAondo,  an 
insnlatnd  peak,  rises  tai  above  tiie  region  of  eternal  snow, 
to  7670  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 

The  geological  fbrmation  of  this  mountain-mass  is  much 
less  known  than  that  of  the  Egtag  Altai.  The  lower  ranges 
near  Irkutsk  are  covered  with  a  soft,  fine,  granulated  sand- 
stone, running  from  east  to  west,  and  dipping  somewhat  to 
the  north.  It  rests  on  a  conglomerate  of  granite,  quartz, 
and  {Hoces  of  felspar,  united  by  a  fine,  granulated  sand- 
stone, and  stratified  like  the  layer  above  it  But  not  far 
from  the  lake  of  Baikal,  it  is  oluuiged  into  granite,  which 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake  passes  into  gneiss.  The  same 
formation  was  observed  round  the  lake,  granite  forming  the 
princ^l  base,  but  often  passing  into  gneiss;  and  in  some 
plaoes  chalk-hills  rise  between  the  mountains  and  the  bank 
of  the  lake— this  ohalk  is  commonly  of  a  soft,  porous  nature- 
ami  ftam  capes  which  stretch  far  intothe  take.  Ontheeastem 
nde  of  the  lake,  the  granite  and  gnein  fmnation  attends  to 
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the  range  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  and  the  direction  of  its 
masses  is  everywhere  (mm  east  to  west.  In  passing  the 
Yablonnoi  Khrebet,  Pallas  obserred  on  the  highest  ridge  a 
Very  fine-grained  granite  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
mica,  which  decreases  towards  the  east.  Gractually  the 
granite  passes  into  white  stone,  which  is  replaced  by  green 
stone,  and  the  latter  by  gneiss.  But  the  ranges  through 
which  the  rivers  fonniitg  the  Amur  pass  are  priDcipally 
composed  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  the  lower  part,  however, 
}s  covered  by  the  slate-formation,  and  in  some  places  by 
chalk ;  the  two  latter  are  even  found  alternating  with  one 
anotba.  On  the  tops  of  some  mountains  jaB|Kr  hu  been 
observed,  and  b  few  lower  rocks  oonsiBt  entirely  of  this 
ntatnial. 

Around  the  lake  of  Baikal,  especially  on  its  southern 
shore,  there  are  unequivocal  signs  that  this  region  once  has 
been  agitated  by  volcanic  agency.  In  some  pmces  lava  has 
been  observed,  and  in  the  southern  and  eastern  mountains 
hot  and  sulphurous  springs  are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence. 
Besides,  this  region  is  subject  to  strong  earthquakes,  and 
the  peculiar  motion  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  expe- 
rience is  attributed  to  a  similar  cause.    [See  Baikai.] 

The  metaUic  wealth  of  the  Baikal  mountains  is  small, 
and  almost  limited  to  some  indications  of  copper  and  iron 
ore,  which  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  very  abundant,  and 
is  only  worked  in  two  or  three  places.  In  this  mountain- 
renon,  a  kind  of  mic«  is  found  which  splits  into  very  thin 
ana  transparent  laminn,  and  is  used  all  over  Siberia  and  in 
some  part:!  of  European  Russia  as  window-glass.  The  best 
is  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Hana,  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Witim,  and  here  alone,  at  present,  it  is  worked 
to  any  considerable  extent.  In  the  mountains  on  the  east 
of  the  lake  are  many  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  contain 
Epsom  salts.  In  one  place  on  the  south-western  mountains, 
not  far  &om  the  lake,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  is 
finind  a  quantity  of  lapis  Itusuli  of  every  shade  of  colour. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  mountains  to  Hbe  north  of  the 
rivers  which  form  the  Amur,  or  of  the  Da-urian  mountains, 
are  more  important.  The  lower  ridges  consist  probably  of 
the  flotz-formatiom  of  chalk,  and  contain  abundance  of 
lithar^,  which,  however,  is  only  wrarked  for  tlie  silver  and 

Slid  It  contains.  There  are  twenty-one  mines,  of  which 
aptain  Cochrane  names  the  thirteen  principal.  From 
1704  to  1809,  only  17,020  puds  of  silverware  extracted.  As, 
however,  in  the  first  fifty-five  years  the  whole  produce 
amounted  only  to  1624  puds,  we  find  for  the  remainder  the 
annual  produce  of  235  puds,  or  16,500  marcs.  This  pro- 
duce, however,  has  been  decreasing  of  late,  not  because 
the  mines  are  exhausted,  but  because  wood  begins  to 
be  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines.  The  lead  is 
not  used  on  account  of  the  diCBculty  of  transporting  it  over 
the'  mountains.  According  to  Captain  Cochrane,  an  iron 
nine  has  lately  begun  to  be  workea.  In  the  mines  on  the 
mountains,  the  camelian,  onyx,  amethyst,  topaz,  quartz- 

Sstals,  and  otiter  stones  are  frequently  met  with.  Some 
es  contain  salt,  and  in  one  of  them  a  great  quanti^  is 
procured. 

The  slopes  of  the  mountains  about  the  lake  of  Baikal  are 
covered  with  trees,  most  of  them  of  the  genus  abies  and  pinua, 
of  which  the  larch  {Pinua  larix)  occupies  the  loW  part  of  the 
slopes,  and  the  Pinug  cembra,  whose  fruits  are  gathered  and 
eaten  as  a  dainty,  the  higher  part  nearly  up  to  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  Some  species  of  deciduous  trees  are  found  ; 
the  most  common  is  the  birch,  {Betula  alba  and  nana,}  the 
poplar,  and  some  species  of  willow.  The  trees  of  these 
regions  do  not  much  di^r  from  those  of  the  Egtag  Altai. 
The  shrubs  and  plants  offer  some  peculiarities.  PaDas  was 
surprised  at  finding  on  the  low  delta  of  the  river  Selinga 
the  plania  of  high  mountains,  and  tries  to  account  fi>r  this 
phenomenon  by  the  shores  of  the  lake  being  covered  even 
in  summer  1^  cold  and  foggy  air,  and  backed  by  high 
mountains. 

In  the  mountains  around  the  lake  of  Baikal  wild  animals 
are  very  numerous.  The  wolf  is  smaller  and  whiter  than 
in  Europe ,  the  bear  {Urm»  arctot)  is  found  in  great  num- 
bers ;  both  these  animals  produce  on  excellent  fur.  Besides 
these  there  are  found,  though  in  leas  numbers,  foxes,  lynxes, 
wild  cats  {Felit  onca),  and  the  glutton  (.Urau  gulo).  The 
rivers  contain  ottcnn  and  beavers;  but  the  latter  are  not 
frequent,  except  in  the  Upper  Angara.  The  musk-poat  is 
still  abundant ;  but  its  musk  has  much  less  strength  than 
that  of  Thibet  or  India.  Elks,  stags,  and  red  door  are  fre- 
quent j  but  the  reio-deer  not  The  wild  xein-deer  is  of  an 


ash-grey  colour ;  but  the  domestic  is  always  white,  rarely 
spotted,  never  grey.  Hares  are  most  numerous,  and  besides 
the  common,  the  mountain-hare  {Lepus  afynntu),  and  the 
hare  of  Da-uria  (Leput  dauricm),  are  frequently  finind, 
especially  on'  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  mountains.  Casan 
marmottes,  alpine  marmottes,  and  other  animals  of  that 
genus,  as  also  sables,  abound.  The  skin  of  the  latter, 
however,  is  not  greatly  valued,  except  it  be  from  the  ani- 
mals killed  on  the  Upper  Angara.  Of  the  squirrel,  which  is 
exceedingly  numerous,  there  are  difibrent  species  found; 
some  of  uiem  produce  exoeUent  fur,  especially  those  of  a 
dark-grey  colour. 

The  Inrds  and  flah  of  Hiis  region  belong  almost  exelu- 
sively  to  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  may  be  seen  under  the 
article  Baikal.  Butwe  must  notice  the' red  salmon  (&iAno 
erythrinua),  a  fish  found  only  here  in  a  small  lake  (the  lake 
of  Frolikha),  not  far  from  the  Upper  Angara.  It  is  two 
feet  long,  and  of  the  most  beantiful  red  colour,  varying  in 
its  shades. 

The  wild  animals  of  Da-uria  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
the  Baikalean  mountains.  On  the  steppes  boidmng  on  the 
former,  the  dsbi^tai  (Equut  hemiomu)  i»  met  with,  and  in 
the  narrow  valleys  the  argaU,  or  mountain-goat .  Wolves  and 
foxes  abound,  and  likewise  tiger-cats  {Mamtl,  Pall.).  Among 
the  hares  is  observed  a  very  small  species,  called  L^mu 
ptuilltu,  covered  with  soft,  yellowish  nair.  Red  deer  are 
abundant,  and  also  the  dseren  [Antilape  gutturota).  Anun^ 
the  birds  are  especially  noticed  by  Pallas,  Indian  (Jrdea  on/t- 
gone)  and  Numidian  cranes  (Ardea  virro),  a  large  kind  of 
bustards,  the  beard-vulture  iVuUurbarfatw),  rock-pigeons, 
rock-thrushes  (TurdussaxatUis),  Laniusphomicurua  (^11.), 
rock-nightingales,  oodunon  cuckoos,  rock-ravens,  with  red 
feet  and  beak  (Corvut  graeuha).  The  lakes  and  rivers 
abound  in  fish,  but  not  so  much  by  fhr  as  those  which 
fall  into  the  lake  of  Baikal.  Many  fish  not  found  to  the 
east  of  the  Uralean  Mountains,  reappear  in  Da-uria ;  but 
they  are  not  generally  of  the  same  species  as  in  Europe. 
No  carp  ui  found  in  Siberia :  but  in  the  Onon,  Pallas  met 
with  two  new  species,  Cyprinu*  leptocephaku  and  Cmrinua 
lahio.  Thebarbels  are  oflesssizethan  those  of  the  Wdga, 
and  likewise  the  shade  fish  {Silurut  a&otut).  Neither  of 
these  are  met  with  in  Siberia.  A  kind  of  beluga  is  found  in 
the  rivers  of  this  country.  The  oommcMi  mkes  have  a  goAA- 
yellow  colour  and  are  spotted,  so  that  Pallas  in  the  bwin- 
ning  was  induced  to  take  them  for  a  diffhrent  species.  The 
sturgeon  is  rare,  as  also  Salmo  oxyrynekua.  Some  smaller 
kinds  of  salmon,  and  other  fish,  are  abundant.  Craw 
fishes  are  not  known  to  the  east  of  the  Ural ;  but  two  or 
more  species  are  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Da-uria.  lll^> 
however,  are  of  a  smaller  size  than  in  Europe. 

Lastly,  we  shall  observe,  that  this  country,  like  all  those 
which  are  contiguous  to  deserts,  suffers  much  from  the 
locusts,  which  often  destroy  the  scaoty  crops  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Serpents  are  not  found  on  the  table- lands,  but 
they  are  frequent  in  the  vallq^s ;  and  raae  are  said  to  be 
venomous.  Pearl-oysters,  <tf  emsiderable  nee,  are  found  in 
the  river  Oaxia,  as  also  some  other  shells. 

The  Stamnowci  Khrebei,  or  that  range  of  mountains 
which,  fVom  the  Yablonnm  Khrebet  and  the  neighbonrhood 
of  Nertsbinsk,  runs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  terminates  on 
its  shores  opposite  to  the  island  of  Taraikai,  ought  txaXy  to 
be  considered  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Aldan 
Mountaina,  which,  with  their  lateral  rid^^,  fill  up  the 
immense  space  between  the  sea  of  Okhotzk  and  the  banks 
of  the  river  Lena  up  to  the  town  of  Yakutzk.  At  this  place, 
or  rather  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aldan,  the  Lena  with- 
draws from  the  mountains,  which  afterwards  fill  up  the 
whole  region,  extend  over  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
yono,  tmUgkirka,  and  Kolynu^  accompanying  these  rivers 
the  greater  part  of  dieir  oourseB.  so  that  only  a  flat  coast  of 
about  100  nitles  extendi  along  the  Arctte  Sea:  but,  to- 
wards the  north-eastern  mnnontn^  of  Asia,  which  termi- 
nates at  the  StraiU  o/B^ing  with  the  Cape  Tshnkotsboi- 
Noss,  the  mountains  draw  nearer  the  Arctic  Sen,  and 
occupy,  literaUy.  the  whole  promontiHy  and  the  sides  of  die 
river  Anadir  up  to  its  embouchure. 

The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-range,  and  that  which 
seporutes  the  waters,  runs  along  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Okhotzk,  and  at  so  small  a  distance,  that  all  the  waters 
descending  to  that  sea  from  the  eastern  dedivity  of  the 
mountains  are  mert;  rivulets.  Only  where  the  town  of 
Okhouk  is  situated,  and  to  the  oast  of  that  town,  a  few 
small  riveri  descend,  among  which-the  river  &tkota  is  the 
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Urgftit,  and  even  navigable  for  a  short  extent.  Towards 
the  west  and  tunth.  ue  mountains  descend,  like  all  the 
ranges  of  the  Altai,  in  terraces,  and  long-extended  broad 
idains,  overtopped  by  a  few  elevated  summits  of  no  great 
height  Few  of  them  arrive  at  the  line  of  eternal  snow. 
A  modern  traveller  has  found  a  summit  rising  to  upwards 
of  5000  feet.  The  valleys  run  here  l^wise  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  ibe  monntaiD-chain,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  are  joined  together  a  fbw  transverse  valleys, 
which  carry  the  waters  to  the  west  But  this  observation 
holds  only  good  fhr  the  southem  portion  of  the  range  op  to 
the  sources  of  the  Indighiika,  for  ftcon  hence  to  the  Cape 
Tshukotshoi-Noss  the  mountains  in  all  their  length  seem 
to  be  cut  by  long  transverse  valleys. 

Two  large  tributary  rivers  of  ^e  Lena  rise  in  this  chain, 
the  Olekma  and  the  Aldan;  the  former  of  which,  rising  to 
the  north  of  Nertshinsk  nearly  in  the  meridian  of  that  town, 
runs  upwards  of  300  miles  through  a  desolate  country, 
nearly  due  north,  till  it  reaches  the  main  stream.  The  Al- 
dan is  a  large  river,  whose  course  is  upwards  of  900  miles 
from  its  source,  under  about  the  dSth  parallel,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lena,  under  the  63d.  It  receives  nearly  all  the 
waters  iasning  fh>m  the  principal  chain  between  the  tribnta- 
tiet  of  the  Amur,  and  tlw  souroes  of  the  Indighirka.  From 
its  sooroa  it  runs  in  a  north-west  du-ection,  euttmg  eight  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  nine  of  longitude,  and  in  this  tract  it 
reaves,  from  the  right,  the  waters  brought  down  by  the 
Maya,  a  river  that  runs  upward  of  400  miles,  and  joins,  not 
tu  from  its  moath,  the  Yudoma,  which  is  not  inferior  in  size 
and  length.  The  inferior  course  of  the  Aldan  is  in  a  trans- 
verse vdley,  nearly  due  west,  for  about  250  miles,  and  here 
it  receives  still  a  considerable  tributary  ttom  the  left,  the 
Anga,  whose  course  is  from  400  to  500  miles  parallel  to  that 
of  the  Aldan.  The  Aldan  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
communication  between  Yakutsk  and  Okhotzk ;  the  mer- 
chandise ascends  the  Altan,  the  Maya,  and  the  Yudoma,  and 
is,  from  the  latter,  transported  over  a  ridge  of  comparatively 
sniiUI  extent  to  the  Okhota,  and  on  that  river  to  Okhotsk. 

The  Yana,  the  Indighiika,  and  the  Kolyma  run  neariy 
parallel  to  one  another  to  the  nor^  with  a  declination  to 
tiie  eaat,  which  is  greatest  in  last  and  imallesC  in  tiw 
first  The  Yana  may  have  a  coarse  ot  ahont  400,  the  In- 
dighirka  of  betweoi  600  and  700,  and  the  Kolyma  of  about 
900  miles. 

The  Ana^r,  which  &lls  into  the  sea  of  Kamtshatka,  the 
most  nwthem  portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  traverses  a  very 
mountainous  country,  and  makes  so  many  bends  to  every 
point  of  the  compass  that  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  its  course 
rarther  than  by  stating,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
its  general  direction  is  from  north  to  south,  and  in  the 
lower  firom  west  to  east  Its  whole  length  exceeds  600 
miles. 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  and  animals  on  this  exten- 
sive range,  and  their  gradual  digappearance  towards  the 
nortfar  isalmostentirelyunknown;  at  teast,iiot  so  ftrknown 
as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  proper  enumeration.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  are  sables  so  numerous  as  here ;  but  they 
are  not  of  the  first  quality,  and  much  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Upper  Angara.  The  wild  rein-deer,  which  fbrms  here 
thejpnneipal  object  of  the  chase,  has  a  spotted  skin. 

We  cannot  leave  this  region  without  observing,  that  in 
the  low  country,  which  extends  between  the  noruiem  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  ftom  the  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  Kolyma, 
innumerable  heaps  of  fossil  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
bn^loes,  and  other  animals  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  also  ante- 
diluvian remains  are  imbedded  in  a  soil  which  apparently  is 
alluvial.    (See  Sibrria.) 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses  the  peninsula 
<tf  Kuntshatka  may  be  considered  as  an  appendaige  to  the 
Aldan  mountains,  but  as  its  deseription  is  elosely  united 
with  that  of  this  peninsula  itself,  it  will  be  finmd  under  the 
attiele  Kahtshatka. 

The  Altai  mountains  are  situated  between  two  regions, 
which,  by  their  nature,  are  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
except  in  a  few  isolated  places,  and  which,  therefore,  from 
time  immemorial  have  been  inhabited  by  wandering  nations, 
who  draw  their  subsistence  from  herds.  The  mountains, 
hcFwever,  contain  many  valleys  well  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  there  exist  some  indications  that  these  valleys  have 
ooce  been  cultivated,  very  probably  by  the  same  nation 
tixat  has  worked  ^e  mines  all  over  the  range  to  a  great 
•Stent.  Tbii  aatkm,  whiA  is  known  under  the  name  of 
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the  TihudM,  is  not  named  in  history,  and  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, though  the  immense  number  of  antient  tombs 
found  everywhere,  but  especially  on  the  mountains  of  Say- 
ansk,  evidently  prove  that  th'is  region  was  once  better  peopled. 
The  nation  probably  was  destroyed  by  its  Nomadic  neigh- 
bours, and  with  it  agriculture  disappeared  from  the  valleys. 
But  since  the  two  most  extensive  empires  of  the  worid,  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russian,  have  taken  possession  of  these 
ranges,  and  peace  has  been  established  in  a  region  which, 
doubtless,  for  many  centuries  had  not  eigoyed  it,  agricul- 
ture has  again  been  introduced,  and  as  it  would  seem  with 
better  success  by  the  Chinese  than  by  their  more  northern 
nmghbours.  (See  Baron  Humboldt's  Fragmem  Atiatiques; 
Klaproth*s  Tableau  Hutorique  de  I'Asie;  the  TraveltOt 
Ttndcowsky,  Pallas,  and  Ledehour;  and  Ritter's  Erdkun^ 
von  Anm.  Of  maps,  only  those  found  in  the  wwka  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  Julius  von  IQaproth,  and  in  the  7Vvn>«fff  of  Le- 
dehour, have  been  used  here.) 

ALTAMURA,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Ban,  near  the  borders  of  Basili- 
cata.  Its  population  is  reckoned  at  16,000  (in  1789  it  was 
15,890).  it  was  a  baronial  estate  of  the  Fameae  family, 
aitor  the  extinction  of  which  it  devolved  on  Charles  Bourbon, 
Infhnta  of  Spain,  and  afterwards  King  of  Naples.  It  is 
built  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenmnes,  and  has  an  old 
castle.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  ibunded  by  Frederic  U.  and  ; 
ornamented  with  pictures.  It  lies  on  the  l^gh  road  ftom  | 
Puglia  into  Basilicata.  In  1 799  it  was  a  stronghold  of  Oie 
republican  party  in  that  district,  and  being  summoned  by 
Cardinal  Ruflb,  who  was  advancing  by  that  road  at  the  head 
of  his  Calabrians,  refused  to  open  its  gates,  and  after  an 
obstinate  defence  it  was  taken  by  storm,  when  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants  took  place,  attended  by  rape  and 
other  horrors.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  recovered, 
and  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  country  ;  good  wheat  is  growu  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Its  fairs  are  well  attended.  It  is  stated  by  some 
authorities  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks.  It  is 
in  about  40°  47'  N.  Ut..  and  about  30  miles  S.W.  of  Bari 

ALTAR,  an  erection  to  ofier  sacrifice  upon.  The  first 
altar  mentimied  is  that  set  up  by  Noah,  to  c^r  aaoriftee 
when  he  quitted  the  ark ;  and  tbrou|riiout  the  history  of  tiw 
Jewish  pi^riarchs  altars  are  continuiuly  said  to  have  beoi 
erected  by  them,  in  different  places,  as  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  expedient.  These  seem  to  have  been  built  of  earth, 
or  unhewn  stone,  like  the  altars  which  God  commanded 
Moses  to  raise :  Exod.  xx.  24,  25.  But  when  the  Jewish 
law  was  given,  the  right  of  raising  altars  and  offering  sacri- 
fice was  no  longer  left  common  to  all  men ;  but  one  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  at  which  alone  victims  were  slain,  was  made 
for  the  whole  nation,  and  the  priests,  as  ministers  for  the  na- 
tion, o&red  sacrifice  upon  it  for  all.  This  in  the  first  instance 
was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with  brass,  and  always 
followed  the  ark,  while  the  ark  was  moratory;  but  when 
Sidomon  built  the  temple,  he  placed  a  stone  altar,  with  a 
brazen  hearth,  in  the  court  before  it.  The  Jews  had  two 
other  altars,  one  solely  appropriated  to  burning  incense, 
called  the  altar  of  incense ;  the  other  called  the  altar  of 
sbew-bread,  because  leaves  were  placed  upcm  it,  and  changed 
every  Sabbatii.  Both  of  these  atood  in  the  interior  <mF  the 
temple. 

We  constantly  meet  in  the  Bible  with  the  expression  of 
the  '  horns  of  the  altar.'  Some  suppose  that  these  were 
really  the  horns  of  animals  ;  others  that  they  were  merely 
projections  at  the  comers.  One  use  of  is  them  obvious :  vic- 
tims might  be  conveniently  bound  to  them.  Psalm  cxviii. 
27.  But  horns  were  an  emblem  of  power  and  authority 
throughout  tiie  east ;  and  pobably  they  were  also  meant  to 
indicate  the  ereatnesa  of  him  to  whom  the  altar  was  sacred. 
The  altan  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  snnetimes  hana 
also,  to  which  animals  were  &steued,and  to  which  those  who 
fled  thither  for  protection  used  to  cling.  It  was  an  act  of  im- 
piety to  force  such  persons  away.  This  belief  in  the  sanctity 
of  places  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which, 
in  the  season  of  its  temporal  power,  largely  bestowed  the 
privilege  of  sanctoary  upon  favourite  churches  and  convents. 
[See  AsTLtiM.] 

A  sort  of  natural  religion  seems  to  have  pointed  out  the 
tops  of  hills,  and  groves,  as  the  fittest  spots  for  altars.  The 
pagan  nations  which  surrounded  the  Jews  were  especially 
addicted  to  worshipping  in  high  places ;  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  prevent  the  Jews  themselves  from  falling  into 
this  haUt,  *  ^ay  also  built  them  tn^^iplaces,  anddmi^^ 
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and  groym,  on  ereiy  high  hill,  and  under  every  green  tree.' 
I  Kings  xiv.  23.  Pojaages  of  the  same  import  occur  con- 
tinually in  the  Jewish  Chronicles.  The  nortliem  nations 
of  ancient  Europe  worshipped  in  the  thickest  shade  of  thoir 
£}re«ts.  The  ancient  Persians,  as  Herodotits  tells  us  (1.  131.) 
made  no  temples,  nor  statues,  nor  altan,  but  wonhipped  the 
deitr  on  the  tops  of  the  mountainB. 

The  altan  of  du  Greeks  were  of  three  sorti :  tboie  dedi- 
cated to  the  heavenly  gods,  (^wfiot,)  were  often  structures  of 
considerable  height ;  those  of  demi-gods  and  heroes  were 
low  and  near  the  ground  (itrxapa);  add  those  of  the 
infernal  deities  (if  such  may  be  called  altars)  were  trenches 
sunk  in  the  ground  06$pos,  xaxjca?}.  They  may  again  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  those  for  bumt-offeringa  {Sfiwv- 
pos) :  those  on  which  no  fire  was  used,  which  were  (Awpoi), 
meant  for  ofiTerings  of  fruit,  meal-cakes,  &c. ;  and  those  on 
which  fire  might  be  used  to  consnme  vegetable  productions, 
but  no  blooa  was  spilled  {avaifLatrtot),  the  altar.:  when 
dedicated  to  either  of  the  latter  classes,  it  vas  often  nothing 
more  than  a  raised  hearth  or  step.  Each  temple  usually  h^ 
two  altars,  one  in  the  open  air  before  it,  for  bumt-ofibrings ; 
another  befm  the  statue  of  the  god  to  whom  the  building 
was  sBored.  Altars  were  often  erected  where  there  was  no 
temple.  The  Greek  altars  were  usuoUv  square,  sometimes 
circular,  or  triangular.  They  were  often  made  of  marble, 
and  ele^ntly  sculptured. 

The  Roman  altars  and  rites  of  worship  much  resemble 
the  Greek.  We  must  distinguish  between  altare  and  ara. 
The  former,  as  is  indicated  by  the  syllable  cUi,  signii^ing 
high,  was  anielevated  Htructure,  used  only  for  burnt-offer- 
ings, and  dedicated  to  none  but  the  heavenly  gods :  the 
latter  might  belong  either  to  the  heavenly,  or  infernal  gods, 
or  to  heroes.  The  Romans,  however,  like  the  Greeks,  dug 
trenches  (scrobea),  into  which  they  poured  libationB  to  the 
in&mal  wds.  Ara  seems  to  be  the  genraal  term,  and  is 
used  by  Virgil  as  including  aitare; 

Go  qnntuot  aru, 
Eooe  dno  tibt  D^^nl.  duoque  oltoiU  Phabo.  Scl.  v.  6S. 

From  oliare  oomes  the  English  word  altar,  which  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  is  uswl  in  its  proper  sense,  to  denote 
an  erection  on  which  sacrifice  is  offered,  it  being  their  doc- 
trine that  the  mass  is  a  saoriflce.  Applied  to  the  commu- 
nion-table of  an  English  Protestant  church,  tiie  wwd  is  used 
metanh<»ioalIy,  or  rather,  is  misplaced;  tot  the  En^ish 
church  teaches  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sui^m:  to  be 
no  sacrifloe,  but  merely  a  mwbol. 

ALTDORF.  or  ALTORF,  (Old  Vilkge.)  is  the  capital 
the  Canton  of  Uri  in  Switzerland.  It  stands  at  a  idiort 
distance  from  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  in  a  valley  sur- 
rounded hy  lofty  mountains,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Raniit  whidi  noirs  into  the  lake.  It  is  about  twenty  miles 
S.S.  of  Luiem,  and  in  46°  A3'  N.  lat,  8°  45'  E.  bug. :  the 
eleratifuofthetown  above  the  lake  is  given  di^mntihr  by 
different  authorities:  the  lake  itself  is  about  1400  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Altorf  being  at  the  foot  of  a  \aXty 
mountain  would  be  in  danger  of  sulbrin^  from  avalanches, 
but  for  the  pine  forests  on  uie  slopes,  which  serve  as  a  ram- 
part a^nst  the  fttlUng  masses.  It  was  burnt  in  1799,  and 
rebuilt  in  better  sQ'le.  The  town-house,  a  handsome  parish 
church,  and  a  school,  are  among  the  chief  buildings :  the 
population  is  about  1700.  Altorf  stands  at  the  Swiss  ter- 
mination of  the  pass  over  Mount  St.  (TOthard,  and  supplies 
horses  and  carriages  for  crossing  the  mountains  to  Bellinzona 
in  Italy.  It  is  also  a  kind  of  entrepot  for  goods  passing  into 
or  from  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard  pass.  An  old  tower  at  < 
Alturf  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  from  which  Tell  shot  the  apple 
from  his  son's  head ;  and  a  fountain  now  occupies  the  place  i 
of  the  linden  tree  under  which  the  boy  stood. 

ALTBNBURG,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten-  ' 
burg,  is  situated  about  two  miles  mst  of  the  left  bank  trf' the  i 
Pleisse,  a  tributary  to  the  Ebter,  S0°  50'  N.  lat  1S°  87'  E.  i 
long.  The  town  stands  on  uneven  ground,  and  consists  of  a  \ 
main  part  and  seveml  suburbs:  it  is  in  ports  well  built  It 
rontoins  eight  churches,  a  gymnasium  founded  in  1703,  < 
with  a  considerable  library,  an  hospital  and  house  of  correc-  i 
tion ;  also  a  foundation  for  noble  ladies,  a  society  of  naturalists,  1 
a  theatre,  &c.  The  chief  branches  of  industry  are  manu-  i 
factures  of  linen,  ribands,  gloves,  vinegar,  starch,  coaches,  1 
&c.  There  is  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cattlo  and  com.  ' 
The  popuhition  in  1622  was  10,604;  in  1832, 12.629. 

The  castle  of  Altenbuig  stands  on  a  rock,  and  is  known 
in  German  history  as  the  place  fw  which  tlw  young  princes  ^ 
Snwstand  Albert  the  founders  of  the  two  cUeflmei  of  the  i 


'   Saxon  house,  were  carried  off  by  Kunz  von  Ksuffungen, 

■  A,.D.  1455.  Altenbuiy  was  once  an  imperial  city,  and  the 
1   capital  of  a  district  called  Pldssen.    After  1172  we  find  It 

■  mentioned  as  a  place  where  the  emperors  sometimes  resided 
I  and  held  diets.  (See  Saxb--Altenburo,  fui  an  account 
I  of  the  duchy  and  its  political  changes.) 

ALTERATIVES,  a  word  sirafifying  'things  that  pn>- 
'  duoe  a  ehange/  Under  this  heajl  are  cunprehended  those 
\  medicines  miich  do  not  produce  any  immediate  or  very 
I  pOTceptible  effect,  hut  which  gradually  bring  the  body  from 
I  a  diseased  to  a  more  healthy  state.  They  seem  to  act  in 
,  removing  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  system,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  a  drop  of  water  hollows  a  stone,  not  by  its 
violence,  but  by  frequently  falling.  They  are  generally 
given  in  small  and  frequent  doses,  and,  even  when  given  in 
large  doses,  they  are  often  repeated.  The  former  mode  of 
administering  them  is  employed  when  they  are  powerful 
medicines,  the  latter  when  less  active.  Out  of  almost  every 
class  of  medicines  some  one  may  be  used  as  an  alterative — 
its  claim  to  be  so  regarded  depending  less  upon  its  natural 
powers,  than  upon  t^  manner  in  which  these  are  modified, 
so  as  to  effect  a  particular  purpose.  Thus  by  diminishin|E 
the  dose,  or  oombming  them  with  otlier  medksinei.  some  (M 
the  most  powerful  drags  we  possess  are  capable  of  being 
empk^ed  as  alteratives,  and  made  to  produce  effects  exactly 
opposite  to  what  they  do  when  given  alone  ox  in  large  doses. 
Ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  for  example,  taken  with  some  Uuid 
into  the  stomach,  will  speedily  cause  a  feeling  of  sickness, 
followed  by  v(Kuiting~three  or  four  grains  will  cause  a  feel- 
ing of  sickness  and  loss  of  appetite,  though  not  actual 
voiuiting — while  one-quarter  or  one-half  a  gram  taken  about 
an  hour  before  each  meal  for  several  days  in  succession,  will 
be  found  greatly  to  increase  the  appetite,  and  improve  the 
digestion.  Yet  even  ten  grains  of  ipecacuan,  if  taken  along 
with  two  of  opium,  will  not  produce  any  obvious  effect  tni  the 
stomach,  but,  if  the  patient  be  kept  warm  in  bed,  will  cause 
a  profuse  flow  perspiration. 

Many  of  the  f<»ms  or  prraarations  of  mercury,  even  the 
most  active  and  poisonous,  when  given  in  yery  small  doses, 
neither  prove  purgative  nor  destructive  to  life,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  often  prwluce  signal  benefit,  relieving  the  patient 
fh>m  many  complaints  which  rendered  his  days  misero^de, 
or  even  tluvatened  to  shorten  them.  Nor  is  the  most  dread- 
ed of  the  mineral  poisons— arsenic  itself— incapable  of  con- 
tributing to  the  restoration  of  health,  since  we  see  it  now 
make  the  shivering  ague  cease,  and  at  another  time  cause 
the  agonizing  headache  to  depart. 

Others  which  are  leu  active  may  be  given  in  very  large 
doses,  OS  sarsaparilla,  and  similar  articles. 

The  variety  of  agents  which  may  be  used  as  alteratives 
must  convince  us  that  ^y  cannot  all  act  in  the  same  wur, 
and  that  their  beneficial  e^ts  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
sameeanae.  Ifostcuftiiem  amiear  to  act  mwn  the  secretions 
and  acretiont— either  by  increasing  tneur  Quantity  or 
altering  their  quali^.  In  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  par- 
ticularly along  the  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ore  situated 
glands,  tiie  duty  of  which  is  to  elaborate  from  the  blood 
certain  fluids  containing  salts  and  other  principles,  which, 
are  primarily  usefiil  in  keeping  moist  the  surfaces  over  which 
they  flow,  and  often  secondonly  useful  in  effecting  chan^ 
in  the  matters  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  as  the  sahva 
with  the  fbod,  as  soon  as  it  is  received  into  tlie  mouth,  and 
the  bile  with  the  chyle,  upon  its  passage  out  of  the  stomach. 
These,  then,  are  secretions.  The  kidneys  and  skin  ace 
organs  by  which  fluids  are  separated  from  the  blood,  serving 
as  vehicles  for  the  removal  from  the  system  of  salts  and 
other  principles  no  longer  useful,  the  retention  and  accumu- 
lation of  which  would  soon  prove  hurtful,  and  ultimately  fatal. 
These  are  tamed  exoreticais :— that  of  the  kidneys  bein^  of 
no  ptunary  w  leoondary  use,  while  that  of  the  skin  keeps 
this  oovenng  moist  and  pliant,— states  necessary  fhr  its  an 
swering  the  olgects  of  its  existence. 

The  preservation  of  a  due  proportion  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  ^ese*  secretions  and  excretions  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  equilibrium,  that  fair  and  equal,  or 
harmonising  play  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  when,  feel- 
ing no  weight  or  oppression  in  any  part,  a  man  readily  says 
he  M  wdL  The  disturbance  of  this  balance  gives  rise  to 
various  dwrees  of  uneasiness  and  ill-health:  states  to 
which  the  Prench  apply  the  expressive  term— inafcttw. 

The  functions  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  rather 
vital  than  chemical  processes]  they  are  greatly  d^ndant 
upon  the  state  of  the  nervous  8vstaa.^lluB.  aMin,  is  only 
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parfeet  when  the  blood  is  of  a  prooer  qualitj ;  and  this  last 
u  beholden  for  its  exoeUence  to  tne  thorough  performance 
of  diction,  for  which  a  due  supply  of  aerrous  energy  is 
required. 

As  all  these  fimctions  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  it 
matters  but  little  which  of  them  is  the  first  to  &il  in  contri- 
buting its  part  to  the  general  welikre,  as  all  in  time  suffer; 
but  the  ftinctionaof  secretion  and  excretion*  perhaps,  soonest 
show  a  fidling  off,  and  soonest  attract  the  attention  of  the 
patient.  He  awakes  with  a  dry  tongue,  and  observes  that 
the  lecretiEHi  firom  the  UdiWjrs  is  leas  in  quantity  and  more 
highly  ooloaied  tiian  natural,  or  euestin  in  quantity  and 
pde,  or  he  peranves  that  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  or 

To  remedy  these  states  aheratives  are  often  employed. 
Small  doses  of  some  mercurial,  alone,  at  night,  or  with  rhu- 
barb and  soda  daring  the  day,  or  small  quantities  of  ipeca^ 
cuanha,  will  often  reluve  the  dryness  of  the  mouth.  A  little 
common  salt  taken  immediately  on  waking  will  also  remove 
it.  With  this  view  a  little  baoon  has  often  been  recom- 
mended at  breakftst— the  heoeflt  being  due  to  the  salt,  not 
the  baoon. 

The  removal  ot  the  depraved  and  unhealthy  secretions 
from  the  intestinal  oanal,  where  they  are  apt  to  linger, 
eausing  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  and  by  the  unpleasantness 
of  his  breath  rendering  his  presence  disagreeable  to  others, 
is  beet  effected  by  a  course  of  gentle  purgatives.  The  fre- 
quent repetition  of  too  powerful  pui^tives  is  to  be  reprobated, 
as  aSten  occasioning  disease  of  the  inner  coats  ta  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  After  these,  some  strengthening  medicine, 
as  bark  or  iron,  will  gener^y  be  usefUl,  especially  if  the 
nervous  system  be  out  of  order,  owing  to  much  mental  exer- 
tion, or  protracted  night-watching.  At  this  stage  of  the 
treatment,  exercise  and  travelling,  change  of  scene  and  pur- 
suit, are  of  much  service ;  or  a  visit  to  some  watering-place ; 
for  the  mineral  springs,  having  the  saline  in^predients  very 
minutely  divided,  may  be  considered  as  nature  s  alteratives. 

Where  the  skin  is  much  affected,  exercise  of  a  regulated 
kind,  such  as  that  practised  by  trainers,  may  prove  useftil,  as 
the  diet  i&  at  the  same  time  stricfly  attended  to.  Indeed,  a 
partial  or  compete  change  of  diet  is  often  the  most  e&ctual 
alterative  we  can  employ. 

But  neither  medicines  nor  a  strict  plan  of  diet  should  be 
begun  or  continued  without  the  advice  of  a  competent 
ju^^.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  persons  are  most  apt  to  un- 
dertake the  cure  of  their  own  complaints,  and,  either  by 
using  inefficient  means  allow  them  to  get  rooted  in  the 
system — or,  by  employing  the  nostrumt  and  secret,  but 
often  dangerous,  combinations  of  quacks,  become  a  prey  in 
their  purses  and  persons  to  ignorance  and  fraud. 

The  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  system,  and  the 
action  of  remedies,  already  giv^n  and  hereafter  to  be  given 
in  this  work,  are  by  no  means  intended  to  enable  the  patient 
to  dispense  wiUi  oie  assistanee  of  his  mecUeal  attendant,  but 
to  enable  him  to  receive  the  fiiU  benefit  of  that  assistance, 
by  enabling  him  to  uiderstand  something  of  the  principles 
on  Thu^  ms  treatment  is  conducted,  and  theraby  to  teaoh 
faim  haw  he  may  oo-operate  with  his  physician  in  rendering 
it  effectual. 

AI.iTB'RNATE.  In  geometry,  angles  are  said  to  be 
alternate  which  are  made  by  two  lines  with  a  third,  on  op- 
posite sides  of  it,  as  abc  and  sen,  or  see  and  net.  If 
two  lines  be  parallel,  the  alternate  angles  made  by  a  third 
line  with  them  an  equL 


In  algebra,  those  terms  of  a  proportion  are  said  to  be 
alternate  which  are  separated  fran  one  aoothet  by  anoUier 
term  i  thus,  in  the  proportion 

3   is  to  4   as   8   is  to  16, 
Sands  are  alternate  terms,  as  also  4  and  16.  Ifaltemate 
terms  be  rendered  consecutive,  tod  consecutive  terms  alter- 
nates the  proportion  still  continues ;  thus, 

2   is  to   8   as  4   is  to  16. 
This  proporition  is  the  sixteenth  of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid, 


and  IB  referred  to  by  the  Latin  w(»d  altmtatuio,  or  by  the 
English  words  '  by  alternation,'  or '  altematelv.' 

ALTHjEA  OFnCINA'LIS,  or  MARSH-MALLOW, 
is  a  plant  the  use  of  whose  mucilaginous  roots  and  leaves  in 
all  cases  in  which  emollient  or  demulcent  substanoes  are  re- 
quired, is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  a  common  European 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  MaknicMt  and  is  often 


{Minh-HkUov.] 

found  in  marshes,  especially  near  iha  sea,  in  great  abun  - 
dance.  It  is  a  perennial,  with  a  carrot-shi^ed  white 
tteshy  root,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  and  a  foot  or  more  lonjr. 
The  stems  are  two  or  three  feet  high,  covered  all  over  with 
a  soft  down,  which  also  is  found  on  the  leaves,  to  which  it 
gives  a  hoary  aspect.  The  leaves  are  soft,  stalked,  often  a 
little  heart-sbaped.  divided  into  three  or  five  shallow  serrated 
lobes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  and  appear  in 
veiy  short  clusters  from  the  bosom  of  the  leaves ;  their  calyx 
is  five-toothed,  and  surrounded  with  eight  or  ten,  or  even 
more  bracteee.  The  corolla  and  other  parts  are  like  those  <rf 
the  common  mallow. 

Althisa  Rotea,  the  HoUyhock,  is  another  species,  found 
wild  in  China,  and  now  extremely  common  in  our  gardens. 
lannnuB  considered  it  a  distinct  genus,  which  he  called 

Alcea.  .  ..... 

ALTI'SSIMO,  in  Music  (Italian,  the  smwrlative  of  alto, 
nigh).  The  scale  in  a//ts«mo  commences  with  F,  the  octave 
above  the  fifth  line  in  the  treble. 

ALTITUDE,  from  the  Latin  alius,  high,  may  be 
rendered  by  the  English  word  he^ht.  This  being  the  case 
we  should  have  referred  it  to  the  English  word,  if  the  term 
were  not  particularly  reserved  in  astronomy  to  signify,  not 
the  length,  but  the  angls  of  elevation.   Thus,  If  a  be  the 
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position  of  a  spectator  on  the  eaith,  and  a  b  the  line  on  tiie 
horizon,  which  is  drawn  towards  the  point  directly  under  the 
star  s,  the  angle  b  a  s  is  the  altitude  of  tshe  staa.  For 
other  less  common  applications  of  the  term,  see  Hbiobts. 

The  altitude  of  the  pole  is  the  geogmphical  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation,  and  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  altitudes  of  the  stars  and  aim  change 
with  the  diurnal  motion :  being  nothing  when  they  rise  and 
set,  and  greatest  when  they  are  on  the  meridian. 

The  altitude  of  a  star  is  directly  observed  at  sea  with  the 
Sbxtant  ;  and  the  uses  which  are  made  oS  such  observa- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  following  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, into  the  proo&  of  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

1.  When  tiie  latitude  of  the  place  is  known,  the  time  of 
day  may  be  foimd  from  one  observation  of  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  a  star ;  or  conversely,  if  the  time  of  day  be  known, 
the  latitude  may  be  found  ftom  the  observation. 

2.  When  neittier  the  time  nor  the  latitude  is  known,  both 
may  be  found  by  observing  any  two  altitudes  of  the  snn  or  a 
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itw,  moA  noting  the  time  which  elapM  bebrem  the  obsem- 
tiam ;  but  it  is  most  convenient  to  obiem  one  altitude  first, 
bafttn  a  8tu  oomes  to  the  meralian,  and  then  \rait  fin-  the 
time  when  the  same  star  oonm  to  tiia  same  altitude  on  tbe 
other  side  oS  the  meridian.  Or  if  the  latitude  be  very  nearly 
hnown,  a  more  accurate  approximatiMi  may  he  simply  made 
by  the  above  method. 

3.  If  the  star  be  one  of  those  which  never  sets,  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  is  the  half  sum  of  its  greatest  and  least 
altitudes. 

la  all  that  precedes,  it  is  supposed  that  the  star  is  known, — 
that  is,  that  its  right  ascension  and  declination  are  known  ; 
and  certain  corrections  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  alti- 
tude, ibr  which  see  REFHAcrton,  Parallax,  Dip. 

In  fixed  ol^ervatorics  on  land,  the  altitude  of  stars,  or 
rather  their  zenith  distances,  which  are  what  the  altitudes 
want  of  ninety  degrees,  are  obserrod  witii  the  mural  or  the 
ttausit  orcte  (see  Cibclb,  Mural  ;  Cikclk,  Transit)  ;  but 
only  when  the  stars  are  on  tbe  meridian.   J^t  a  be  the 


place  of  the  observw,  c  and  b  the  north  and  south  pmnts 
of  his  horizon,  p  die  north  pole,  z  the  zenith,  c  p  z  n  the 
meridian,  atcs  of  ,which  may  be  made  to  represent  angles 
at  At  and  a  the  star  on  the  meridian,  whose  altitude,  b  s, 
or  c  B,  acoording  as  it  is  south  or  north  of  the  zenith,  or  ita 
complement,  the  zenith  distance,  z  s,  has  been  observed. 
Then,  b  being  a  point  in  the  equator,  and  p  b  being  equal 
to  z  c,  both  being  ninety  degrees,  take  away  the  com- 
mon part  z  p,  and  s  z  is  equal  to  p  c,  tbe  latitude  of  the 
place.  And  e  s,  or  the  star's  declination,  is  b  z  diminished 
by  zs,  if  the  star  passes  the  meridian  above  b,  or  z  s  dimi- 
nished by  BZ,  if  the  star  passes  below  b.  If  the  star  passes 
between  the  zenith  and  the  pole,  the  declination  b  s  is  the 
nimof  Kz  and  Es.  That  is,  the  declination  of  a  star  is  the 
diffeience  between  its  observed  zenith  distance  and  the  lati- 
tude of  tiie  place,  if  the  star  passes  south  of  the  zenith,  or  the 
sum  oi  the  same  quantities,  if  it  passes  between  tile  zenith 
and  the  pole.  In  the  first  case  the  declination  is  north,  if  the 
latitude  be  greater  than  the  zenith  distance ;  south,  if  the 
zeniQi  distance  be  greater  than  the  latitude :  in  the  second 
case,  it  is  always  north. 

In  tiiia  way,  with  a  number  of  minute  precautions  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  catalogues  of  the  declinations  of  stars  are 
formed,  by  observation  of  their  altitudes,  or,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  of  their  zenith  distances. 

Yqx  the  altitude  of  the.  Nonagesiu al,  see  Nonagb- 

SIMAL. 

ALTO,  in  Music  (Italian,  high),  the  highest  nabiral 
adult  male  voioe.  or  countertenor,  tiie  usual  compass  of 
which  is,  from  F  tiie  finirth  line  in  the  base,  to  C  the  thinl 
space  on  the  treble,  e.  g. — 
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Alto,  Italian,  the  instrument  called  in  England  the 
Tenor,  and  by  the  Italians,  the  Viola. 

ALTO  CLEF,  in  Music,  a  name  of  the  C  clef,  when 
placed  on  the  third  line ;  more  commonly,  in  England, 
called  the  countertenor  clef.    See  Clef. 

ALTO-RILIEVO  (hieh  relief),  a  term  which  designates 
that  kind  of  sculpture  which  is  executed  on  a  flat  surface, 
but  projects  considerably  above  the  ground  or  plane.  The 
degree  of  prqjection  given  to  alto-rilievo  depends  on  the  will 
of  tiie  sculptor;  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  figure -are 
frequently  shown,  and  figures  in  basso-riUevo  (low  relief) 
are  sometimes  added,  to  express  gradations  of  distance.  The 
attempt  to  give  a  picturesque  air  to  sculpture  has  usually  a 
oarbarous  efiect.  but  the  temptation  afforded  to  that  species 
«f  practice  byjdto-rilievo  has  seduced  many  artists,  and  those 
(tf  no  mean  powers,  into  the  ej^terimenL   The  lai^t  per- 


formance ever  exeeuted  in  alto-rilievo  is  the  stupendoos 
work  by  Algardi,  in  St.  Petw's  at  Rome,  representing  the 
Repulse  of  Attila  hv  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  gigantie 
figures  in  ftont  of  tnis  composition  pngeet  nearly  in  the  ftill 
rotundity  of  nature,  and  the  miMle  and  distant  groups 
subside  through  all  tbe  degtees  of  projection  into  tbe  lowest 
basso-rihevo.  However  erroneous  uie  style,  it  is  impossiUe 
to  refbse  admiration  to  the  powers  displayed  In  this  work. 
The  alto-rilievos  by  Donatelii  at  Florence  are  among  the 
most  perfect  examines  of  this  art  There  are  spenmens 
by  various  practitioners  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  ex- 
hibit all  the  eccentricities  of  bad  taste.  The  most  legitimate 
use  of  alto-rilievo  is  where  it  is  introduced  in  alternate  or 
occasional  compartments  to  give  relief  by  the  boldness  of 
;t8  prqjections  to  the  uniformi^  of  a  large  surface.  Such 
are  the  Metopes  among  the  Elgin  Maroles,  which,  alter- 
nately with  the  trigtyphs,  omamoited  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature  which  surmounted  the  exterior  colonnade  of  the 
Parthenon.  Fifteen  of  these  original  Metopes,  with  one 
cast,  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  they  are  of  unequal 
execution,  but  several  of  them  may  be  referred  to  as  tbe 
finest  examples  extant  of  alto-rilievo.  [See  ElginMarbkt, 
published  by  the  Society  fbr  tbe  Diffhsion  of  Knowledge.] 

ALTON,  a  market  town  in  Hampshire,  on  the  road  to 
Winchester,  forty-seven  miles  south-west  of  liondon,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Wey.  It  is  a  well-built  place,  with 
three  principal  streets,  partially  paved  by  subscription  and 
lighted.  Some  bombazeens  and  sejiges  were  made,  but  this 
manufocture  seems  to  have  decayed,  nor  is  the  town  at 
present  noted  fbr  any  particular  branch  of  industry.  There 
are  hop  plantatiims  in  this  neipfabouzhood ;  and  two  brew- 
eries in  the  town.  The  living  IS  a  vicarage  in  the  giftof 
Che  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  church  is  neat,  and  then 
are  two  or  three  meeting-bouses  for  the  Dissantns.  Alton 
has  a  national  school. 

The  market  is  on  Saturday ;  and  Acre  are  two  fiun  in 
tbe  year.   Tbe  ^ulation  in  I831>  was  2742. 

During  the  eivu  wars,  tbe  royalist  troops,  under  Lord 
Hopton,  were  surprised  at  Alton  by  the  Parliamentarians 
under  Sir  William  Waller. 

A'LTtiN  A,  or  ALTENA,  a  considerable  city  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  Denmark,  situated  in  the  Lordship  of  Pinne- 
berg,  which  is  an  appendage  to  the  duchy  oi  Holstein. 
Next  to  Copenhagen,  Altona  is  the  most  important  town  in 
tbe  Danish  dominions,  although  at  the  time  when  Pinne- 
berg  was  united  with  Denmark,  in  1640,  it  was  only  an  in- 
considerable village.  In  1664,  it  obtained  tbe  ri^ts  and 
privileges  of  a  ci^. 

Altona  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  53"  34' 
N.  lat.,  and  9°  55'  E.  long.,  about  seven^-flve  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about  two  miles  below,  and  to 
the  west  of  Hamburg  ;  the  suburbs  of  which  city  are  in  hct 
only  separated  from  the  Danish  city  by  a  wall. 

The  manufactures  employ  about  2'iOU  hands.  They  con- 
sist of  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  soap,  can- 
dles, and  leathern  articles,  together  with  glass-houses,  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  and  sugar-refineries,  besides  some  esta- 
blishments of  minor  importance.  Ship-building  abo  has 
long  been  carried  on.  and  several  vessels  beiongmg  to  the 
port  are  emi)loyed  annually  in  the  herring  and  whale 
fisheries,  and  in  trading  to  ue  Meditnranean. 

The  trade  of  the  port  bears  only  a  mall  proportion  to  that 
carried  on  in  the  neighbouring  Ci^  of  Hamburg,  which 
presents  the  constant  appearance  <k  commercial  activity, 
while  the  streets  of  Altona  are  comparatively  deserteil. 
The  marine  of  Altona  consists  of  little  else  than  a  line  of 
gun-boats  to  guard  against  smuraling;  but  the  docks  and 
canals  of  the  f^  city  are  crowdra^wim  merchantmen  frcm 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Altona  was  burnt  by  the  Swedes  in  1713,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  with  greater  regularity ;  many  of  the  houses  are 
spacious  and  elegant,  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  itii 
greater  quietness,  is,  probably,  the  reason  why  several  mer- 
chants whose  counting-houses  are  in  Hamburg  have  their 
residences  in  Altona, 

The  town  contains  a  public  school  or  college,  founded  hi 
Christian  VII.,  a  hbrary,  and  an  orphan  house.  It  has 
also  six  churches  and  two  synagt^es  for  (German  and  Por- 
tuguese Jews,  who  are  very  numerous.  Ihe  native  inha- 
bitants are  principally  Lutherans ;  the  remainder  Calvinists, 
with  a  few  Roman  Catholics.  The  population  :n  1S31  was 
26,500.  (Sample's  Obtervaiioni  on  a  Journey  J^om  Ham 
burg  to  Beriin.  Cannabioh, 
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ALTRINOHAH,  or  ALXaiNGHABI.  m  ■mall  town  in 
the  parish  of  BowdoD  end  coun^of  Chester,  naar  the  Duke 

of  Bridgewater's  canal  from  Manchester  to  Runoom :  it  is 
about  8  miles  south-west  of  Hancheater,  and  nearly  ISO 
north-west  trom  London.  The  neighbourhood  supplies 
Manchester. with  fruit  and  vegetables;  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  makes  it  a  place  of  some  resort  for  invalids.  It 
is  a  neat  and  clean  town,  with  a  population  in  1831  of 
2708.  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  cotton  and  worsted. 
Tbere  is -a  corporation,  but  the  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction. 
Besides  a  chapel  for  the  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
there  are  two  Methodist  and  one  Unitarian  meeting-house. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the 
yeai. 

ALUM*  an  earfliy  salt,  which  oocurs  in  a  native  state 
only  in  small  quantities,  but  it  has  been  long  artificially 
made,  and  extensively  employed  in  various  chemical  manu- 
factures. Its  basis  is  sulphate  of  alumina,  combined  usually 
with  sulphate  of  potash,  but  sometimes  with  sulphate  of  soda 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia :  when  the  first  alkaline  salt  entem 
into  its  composition,  the  product  is  cotmnon  or  pot(uh  alum, 
the  second  forms  aoda  alum,  and  the  third  ammonia  alum. 
Alum  appears  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages ; 
it  occurs  in  a  native  stete  in  Carinthia,  and  also  at  Miseno, 
and  other  places  in  Italy.  Alumen,  with  its  mode  of  pre- 
pfuatioOt  uses,  &c.,  is  described  hy- Pliny  (zxxv.  16);  and 
thie  best  is  ssid  to  have  been  obtained  fsom  Egypt  (see 
Herod,  u.  180»  ffjvrr^fiin)  and  .die  island  of  Uelra :  it  was 
made,  however,  in  seTeral  other  plauea.  In  the  middle  ages, 
alum  was  manu&ctored  in  Rochha,  the  Turkish  name  of 
the  government  which  comprehends  Edessa  (Niebuhr, 
ReUeoetchreibung,  ii.  p.  409),  whence  comes  ^e  name 
Roch  alum»  still  in  use.  It  was  also  made  near  Smyrna  and 
Constantin^le.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
alnm  was  manufactured  at  La  Tolfa,  and  other  places  in 
Italy,  and  Pope  Pius  II.  prohibited  the  use  of  oriental  alum. 
Ihe  alum-stone  of  La  Tolfa  contains  all  the  ingredients 
of  alnm  mixed  with  silica :  to  procure  alum  from  the  stone, 
it  is  broken  into  pieces,  roasted,  exposed  to  air  and  moisture, 
and  the  soluble  parts  being  dissolved  in  water*  erystala  of 
alum  are  obtained  as  the  solution  cools. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  alum-worka  of  Whitby  were 
wtaUished;  which,  with  thoae  since  Ibrmed  near  Glasgow, 
suppl]^  the  market  with  a  large  qnanti^  of  alum.  The 
alum  is  procured  from  alum-sutet  the  stratum  of  which  is 
nearly  tnirty  miles  in  length  :  this  alum-slate  has  not  been 
aucurately  analvzed,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any 
potash  salt,  and  this  is  therefore  added.  The  method  of 
nianubcturing,  is  to  mix  the  broken  alum-slate  with  fucd, 
and  set  it  on  fire ;  when  the  combustion  is  over,  the  residual 
matter,  consisting  of  earth,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of 
alumina,  is  lixiviated  with  water ;  a  solution  of  the  earthy  salt 
beiug  obtained,  potash  salts  are  added  to  it,  and  crystals  of 
alum  are  formed.  It  requires  about  130  tons  of  calcined 
alum-slate  to  produce  one  ton  of  alum.  Near  Glasgow  alum 
is  manu&ctuted  from  tlaty  clou ;  which  is  obtained  from  old 
coal  |)ito ;  the  slate  contains  also  iron  pyrites,  and  both  its 
constituents  combining  with  (»Lygen,  sulphate  of  iron  is 
Ibrmed,  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  wmch  acting  upon 
and  combining  with  the  day  or  alumina  of  the  slate,  forms 
a  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  which  crystallizes 
in  small  filamento.  of  a  greenish-white  colour. 

When  the  slate  containing  this  double  salt  is  put  into 
water,  it  is  dissolved ;  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
iron  are  obtained,  and  to  the  solution,  which  is  princi- 
pally sulphate  of  alumina,  potash  salts  are  added,  and 
crystals  of  alum  are  formed ;  these  are  purified  by  redissolv- 
ing  them  in  water  and  crystallization.  By  exposing  to 
air  and  moisture  the  slate  which  remains  after  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina,  a  Airther  portion  of  the 
pyrites  is  acted  upon,  and  more  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina 
are  obtained,  which  arc  dissolved,  as  before,  in  water. 

Alum  is  also  sometimes  prepared  by  direcUy  combining  sul- 
phuric acid  and  alumina,  with  the  addition  of  potash  salts ;  in 

Smeral,  however,  this  method  is  much  leas  economical  than 
ose  already  detailed.  By  whatever  process  alum  is  pre- 
pared, ita  properties  are  the  following:  it  is  colourless,  in- 
odorous, has  an  astringent  taste,  and  crystallizes  generally 
in  regular  octahedrons ;  but  by  the  addition  of  alumina,  and 
particular  management,  it  may  be  made  to  crj^tellize  in  cubes. 
It  is  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  about  r731 ;  water,  at  BQ"  Fahrenheit,  dissolves  about  one- 
eighteenth  og  its  weight  of  alnm,  and  boOing  water  about 


ihree-fimrdii  tdita  weight  The  wlntion  reddeu  vegetable 
blue  colours  strongly ;  when  expoaed  to  dry  air.  alum  c^o- 
re  sees  sightly  on  the  surface,  but  it  remains  long  with- 
out undei^ioin^  any  chan^  internally.  When  moderately 
heated,  alum  dissolves  in  its  water  of  crystallization ;  if  more 
strongly  Iwated,  the  watra  is  evaporated,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  very  high  temperature,  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled, 
and  there  xemaiiu  a  mixtun  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
potash. 

Alum  has  been  frequently  analyzed,  and  the  later  results 
of  chemists  differ  hut  little.  According  to  Dr.  Thomson  it 
otmsistaof 

Fouratomsofsulphuricacid  .   40  x  4  =  160  or  32-85  * 
Three  atoms  of  alumina     .    18  X  3  =    54  11*08 
One  atom  of  potash  <    .    .  =   43  „  9*85 

Twenty-flve  atoms  of  water  .     9  x  23      225  »  46-22 

487  100-00 

The  same  chemist  considers  its  atomic  eonstitation  to  he 
Three  atoms  of  sulphate  of 

alumina  58  x  3       174  or  35*73 

One  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  =    88  .,  18*07 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water .     9  x35      22s  „  46*20 


Weight  of  ita  atom  =  487    100  00 

The  analyus  of  Berzehus  agrees  veiv  closely  with  that  of 
Dr.  Thomson ;  the  greatest  dSference  is  in  the  propcs-tim  ot 
sulphuric  acid,  which  the  former  ^tes  to  be  34*-^3  per  cent, 
being  1*38  greater  than  the  quantity  found  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

Soda  alum  is  not  met  with  in  commerce.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  adding  sulphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
alumina ;  by  evaporation  crystals  are  obtained,  which,  when 
pure,  have  the  following  properties  :  their  taste  is  astringent, 
and  their  form  the  octahedron,  Uke  that  of  potash  s£im ; 
they  are  more  brittle  and  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
crystals  of  common  alum ;  their  specific  gra^'ity  is  about  1*6. 
When  soda  alum  is  heated  nearlv  to  redness,  it  loses  ita 
water;  and  when  mora  strongly  heated,  sulphuric  acid  is 
expelled.  Ita  other  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  com- 
mon alum.  It  appears  to  cwuist  of 
Three  atoms  of  sulphate  of 

alumina  58  x  3  =  .  4  or  36-94 

One  atom  of  sulphate  of  soda  ^    7i  „  15*28 

Twenty-five  atoms  of  water    .    9  x2S  =  225  „  47*78 

Weight  of  ita  atom    .      =  471  100*00 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  soda  alum  occurs  in  a  native 
state  at  St  Jnan,  near  tbe  city  of  Mendoza  in  South  Ame- 
rica.  It  is  fbund  in  small  nodules,  and  differs  torn  the 
crystallized  salt  in  containing  only  twenty  atoms  of  water. 

Ammonia  Alum  may  be  prepared  by  adding  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  sulphate  of  alumina  in  solution.  By  evapora- 
tion octahedral  crystals  are  obtained,  similar  in  appearance 
and  in  many  properties  to  those  of  the  preceding  sdums.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  water  than  potash  alum,  but  less  so  than 
soda  alum ;  in  taste,  and  in  action  upon  vegetable  blue 
colours,  it  resembles  them. 

Whni  moderately  heated  it  swells,  fuses,  and  loses  ita 
water  of  crystallization ;  and  if  the  heat  be  much  incr^oed, 
the  whole  both  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  suhihurie 
acid  is  expelled,  and  pure  alumina  remains.  This  uum  is 
not  prepared  for  use  in  England,  but  it  is  said  to  be  menu 
facturea  in  France.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  other 
alums,  by  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  which  takes  place  on 
the  addition  of  potash  or  soda  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Ac«Hrding  to  Dr.  Thomson,  ammonia  alum  is  composed  of 

Three  atoms  of  sulphate  of 

alumina  58  X  3  =  174  or  3815 

One  atom  of  sulphate  of  ammmia  =    37  „  12*50 

Twuity-flve  atoms  of  water  .   9  x  25  =  225  ,.  49*35 


Weigflt  of  ita  atom     .     =  456  100*00 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  alum  is  decomposed  by 
heat ;  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  numerous  chemical 
re-agente :  thus  the  alkalis,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
when  added  to  it  in  solution,  combine  vith  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  precipitate  alumina.  It  is  decomposed  by 
the  alkaline  earths,  lime,  barytes,  and  strontia ;  and  acetate 
of  lead,  muriate  of  lime,  &c.  &c.,  decompose  it  by  doubly 
deecnaaposition.  ^  j 
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Alum  Mmetimes  contains  Bidphate  of  irtn,  wliieh  is  a- 
tvemely  iiqurious  in  certain  appticatuma  of  alum.  It  a 
readily  detected  hf  the  addition  or  a  aolutim  of  fianoc^ate 
of  potash,  which  precipitates  Pnuaian  Uue  when  (odAe  of 
iron  is  preaeot 

Alum  is  employed  for  a  vast  number  of  purposes.  It  is 
used  in  lake  cdours,  dyeii^.  calico  printing,  leather  dressing ; 
and  by  can^e*nialiers  to  harden  the  tulow  and  render  it 
white.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  making  pyrc^horus,  as  will 
be  hereafter  described ;  and  in  medicine  itis  employed  as  an 
astringent 

ALUM  SLATE,  a  rock  firom  which,  as  its  name  implies, 
alum  is  prepared.  It  is  found  in  Gennany,  Sweden,  &c., 
and  in  Yorkshire  a  stratum  occurs,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Winter,  (Nicholson's  JouvTialt  No.  25.  p.  2410  is  twenty-eight 
nules  in  length,  extending  fimn  ten  miles  to  the  sonthwaid 
of  Whitby,  to  eighteen  miles  to  the  northward ;  the  cliffs 
are  in  general  {Nndidtous,  and  Hu&t  heij^t  is  from  100  to 
750  feet  '  The  edkm  ot  tUs  slate  is  bluish-grey :  its  hard- 
ness varies ;  at  the  top  part  of  the  stratum,  it  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  Angers ;  whereas  at  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  as 
hard  as  roofing  slate.  The  specific  gravity  is  about  2'48.  By 
exposure  to  we  air  it  effloresces,  and  acquires  the  taste  of 
alum.  Alum  slate  has  not  been  accurately  analyzed;  it 
contains  silica,  alumina,  and,  before  efflorescence,  probably 
pyrites  or  bisulphiu^t  of  iron. 

At  Hurlett  near  Paisley,  and  Campsie  near  Glasgow,  alum 
is  manufactured  from  what  appears  to  be  date  clay,  impreg- 
nated with  bisnlphuiet  of  iron ;  it  is  obtained  from  old  coal- 
ptta,  and  having  been  long  exposed  to  air  and  moisture, 
sulphate  of  irm  and  sulphate  of  idnmina  are  formed,  and 
eiystallize  so  as  combletelj  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the 
slate. 

This  double  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina  occurs  in  the 
form  of  soft  dehcate  fibres,  easily  separable  from  each  other ;  it 
is  needy  oolourless,  of  a  silky  lustre,  and  resembles  asbestos 
in  appearance.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  stdution 
yiel^  crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  potash  salts  are 
added  to  the  remaining  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina, 
crystals  of  alum  are  immediately  formal,  and  this  is  the 
process  of  alum-making  already  noticed.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  PhiUips,  (AntuUt  of  Philoto^,  21 — 426,)  this 
douUe  sulphate  or  ferro-sulphate  of  alumma  consists  of 
Solphurioaod  .  .  .  30*9 
Protoxide  of  iron     .    .    20*7  ' 

Alumina  S'S 

Leaving  for  water    .    .  43-2 

100-0 

When  this  double  salt  has  been  dissolved,  the  remaining 
slate  is  exposed  in  heaps  to  air  and  moisture,  and  by  their 
action  upon  the  pyrites,  fiirther  quantities  of  the  salt  are 
obtained. 

ALUM  STONE,  a  mineral  which  occurs  in  a  secondary 
rock  at  La  Tolfa  in  Italy,  and  is  there  used  in  the  preparation 
of  alum;  it  is  found  in  small  masses  and  veins,  and  accord- 
in|;  to  CcMdier  it  exists  in  most  bnniingvoleianoes.  It  is 
said  to  be  met  with  also  in  Tuscany  and  Hungary. 

This  mineral  is  either  massive  orerystallix^ :  the  former 
is  usually  greyish-white,  and  sometimes  red.  It  is  transln- 
oent,  easily  frangible,  scratches  cal«»KOtts  spar,  but  is 
scratched  by  fluor  spar.  When  heated  by  the  blowpipe  it 
decrepitates,  and  by  continuing  the  heat  emits  a  sulphureous 
smell. 

The  crystals  are  generally  situated  in  the  cavities  of  the 
massive  substance ;  they  are  small,  shining,  sometimes  ex- 
ternally brownish ;  their  form  is  an  obtuse  rhomboid,  va- 
riously modified. 

Boui  varieties  have  been  aoaKsed.  the  massive  by  Vau- 
qualin,  and  the  crystallised  by  Gordier ;  the  results  are, 

Sulphuric  acid    .    .  35-00  Sulphuric  acid  .    .  35*495 

Alumina  ....  43-92  Alumina.    .    .    .  39-654 

Potash  3*08  Potash    ....  10-021 

Silica                       24-00  Water.atiaceofoxide 

Water                       4  00  of  iron  and  loss    .  14*830 


100*00  lOO'OOO 
ALUTldlNA.  The  earthy  oxide  of  aluminum,  sometimes 
called  argil  or  the  argillaceous  earth ;  it  constitutes  the 
lai^r  portion  of  all  cla^s,  and  their  plastic  property  is 
owing  to  it.  The  name  of  alumina  is  derived  from  idumen, 
the  Latin  for  alum,  the  salt  from  which  it  is  igeaa^ 


tained  in  a  pnie  state,  1^  means  wfaidt  win  presenflT  be  Den- 
tloned.  Alumina  is  widely  diflhsed  throughout  uie  earth ; 
the  adamautine  roar  or  ctmmdnm,  the  ru^  and  sapphire, 
are  alumina  nearly  pure  and  wystallized  ;  these  substeneea 
have  not,  however,  any  of  the  more  obvious  properties  of 
common  day,  for  instead  of  being  amorphous,  aoft,  and 
difiUsible  through  water,  they  are  crystallized,  are  among 
the  hardest  substances  in  nature,  and  will  not  mix 
with  water.  The  diaapne  is  a  erystallixed  mineral,  which 
oonsists  almost  entirely  of  alumina  and  water ;  and  in  North 
America  another  hydrate  of  alumina  has  been  found,  and 
called  gibbsite. 

The  following  is  the  process  recommended  by  Berzelins 
(TraUi  de  Ckmie,  iL  369)  for  procuring  pure  alumixm :  dis- 
solve  and  crystalUze  alum  repeatedly  to  deprive  it^  of  the 

Soroxide  of  iron  whieh  it  uiuaUy  containB ;  when  thus  ren- 
ered  pure,  a  portion  of  the  alum  dbwdved  in  water  and 
added  to  a  solution  of  potash  in  excess,  gives  a  preeiiutato 
at  first,  which  is  afterwards  completely  re-diasolv«d.  To  a 
boiling  solution  of  the  purified  alum,  add  one  of  carbonate 
of  potash,  as  long  as  precipitatioD  takes  place ;  then  a  slight 
excess  of  the  carbonate  oeing  used,  digest  with  a  gentle 
heat  to  decompose  the  subindphate  of  alumina  formed. 
Wash  this  carenilly  on  a  filter,  and  re-dissolve  it  in  muri- 
atic acid ;  precipitate  the  clear  solution  with  ammonia  or 
the  carbonate,  and  wash  the  precipitate,  which,  when  dried 
with  a  gentle  heat,  is  hydrate  of  alumina,  and  when  heated 
to  redness,  becomes  pure  alumina,  by  losing  its  water. 

If  intended  for  the  ^oriiose  <^  solutiim  in  adds,  it  is 
better  to  keep  tiie  alumma  in  the  state  of  hydrate  fm  the 
heat  requisite  to  deprive  it  of  water,  occasions  its  particles  to 
ct^ere  so  firmly,  that  adds  act  upon  it  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty. 

According  to  Ga^  Lussac,  pure  alumiiu  ma^  be  obtained 
by  heating  ammonia  alum  to  redness  in  a  platma  crucible ; 
thus  pre|«red  it  is  insohihle  in  adds.  {Ann.  de  Cft.  ef  dg 
Phvg.,T.m.) 

The  properties  of  alumina  are,  that  it  is  white,  powdery, 
and  light ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  it  adheres  to 
the.tongue.  Berzelins  considers  alumina  to  be  composed  of 
53 .3  aluminum  and  46 . 7  oxygen  out  of  100  parts ;  hydr^ra 
being  reckoned  unity,  he  regards  its  constitution  to  be  two 
atoms  of  aluminum,  13.716  x  3=27.432,  with  3  atoms  of 
oxygen,  8.013x3=24.039;  ite  atnnie  weight  is  cnua- 
qoenfly  5 1 .471.  Dt.  Thomson  states  its  ccnstitutim  to  be 
1  atom  of  aluminnm  =10,  with  me  atom  of  oxygen  =8, 
giving  18  as  its  atomic  weiffht 

Alumina  is  insoluble  in  vrater,  but  considemble  affinity 
exists  between  them,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  temperature 
required  to  deoompose  the  hydrate.  Berzehus  (An.  de  CA. 
IxxxiL  1 7)  found  that  1 00  parts  of  anhydrous  alumina  gained 
1 5 . 5  of  water  ftom  a  dry  atnusphere,  and  33  fh»m  a  humid 
one ;  whioh,  on  removal  to  a  dry  plac^  were  re^ued  to 
15.5. 

Alumina  shrinks  considerably  by  heat ;  and  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, supposing  that  the  degree  of  contraction  would  deters 
mine  that  of  the  heat  ]^Toducmg  it,  invented  a  pyrometer  m 
this  principle,  but  it  u  now  ascertained  that  its  indicati<ms 
are  falladons.  When  alumina  is  exposed  to  the  heat  ob- 
tained by  a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  directed  on  a  spbit  lamp,  it 
fuses  slowly  roto  a  dear  colourless  glass. 

Alumina  produces  no  change  in  vegetable  blues  or  yel- 
lows, and  consequentiy  shows  neidier  acid  nor  alkaline 
properties.  When  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  especially 
when  recently  precipitated  and  moist,  alumina  combines 
readily  with  most  acids,  except  the  carbonic ;  but  when  it 
has  been  strongly  heated,  it  is  rendered  insoluble  in  them ; 
it  dissolves  easUy  in  the  solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
even  those  of  barytes  and  strontia,  but  ammonia  tidtes  it  up 
very  sparingly. 

Nitric  and  muriatic  adds  form  salts  with  alumina,  which 
dissolve  in  water  in  large  quantity,  but  afford  no  crystals  by 
evapomtion :  these  adds  are  appued  to  no  use.  Acetic  acid 
unites  with  alumina,  and  the  resulting  acetate  is  largely 
employed  in  calico  printing  as  a  mndant ;  it  is  geneFally 
prepared  from  ^um  by  double  decomposition,  diner  wiu 
acetate  of  lead  or  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  unim- 
portant, except  when  considered  as  entering  into  the  com 
position  of  alum. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to 
alumina,  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  important  substance, 
whether  regarded  as  a  constituent  of  soils  or  with  respect  to 
its  extansne  employment  in  the  opentioiw  ffiil^e  dyar. 
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ealioo-wiater,  w  wdour-maker.  It  is  a  nooBWiry  iogn- 
dient  in  all  kinds  of  poroelBin,  earthenwue,  brieks,  and 
tila. 

AJLUIiIINUM.  The  base  of  alumina,  and  generally 
regarded  as  a  meteL  Davy  reduced  alumina  by  voltaie 
electricity,  and  by  the  action  of  potaitium  in  vapour  uptm 
alumina  heated  to  redness.  Further  attempts  were  made  by 
CErsted  and  Berzelius,  but  it  was  first  obtained  in  a  per- 
fectly separate  state  by  Wohler  in  1 827,  who  procured  it  by 
Uiting  with  heat  upon  chloride  of  aluminum  with  potassium ; 
the  chlorine  combining  with  the  potassium,  the  chloride  so 
formed  was  dissolved  by  water,  and  the  ^uminum  was  left. 
Aluminum  thus  obtamed  is  a  grey  powder,  resembling 
platina  in  appeamnce  ;  when  bunuBned  it  has  the  lustre  of 
tin ;  it  does  not  fUse  at  the  tempentuie  of  melting  cast-iron, 
and  it  IB  a  noD-conductwof  electrieiu,  vhiob  if  abo  the  ease 
with  iron  in  a  finely  divided  state.  When  heated  to  rednesa 
in  the  air,  it  bums  with  great  vividness,  and  is  converted 
by  the  acquisition  of  oxygen  into  atnmina :  in  pure  orfgen 
it  bums  with  so  great  splendor,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
inpport  it ;  but  in  order  to  produce  this  effect  it  must  be 
previously  heated  to  redness ;  the  heat  evolved  is  sufficiently 
great  to  fuse  the  alnmina  partially,  and  it  is  then  as  hard 
as  corundum. 

Aluminum  does  not  decompose  water  until  it  is  heated 
ta  ebullition,  and  then  decomposition  is  sbwly  effiacted. 
Neither  sulpburio,  muriatic  nor  nitric  acid  diss^ve  alumi- 
num when  cold,  but  when  heated  they  act  upon  it  quickly. 
It  dissolves  very  readily  even  in  a  weak  idtttion  of  potash, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydn^n  gas.  Solution  of  ammonia 
also  dindros  it.  With  ooiytgen,  as  already  notimd,  alumi- 
num fiwma  alumina ;  combined  with  oUorine,  the  result  is 
a  ddiquesoent  chlra-ide.  Sulphuret  <rf  aluminum  may  be 
promtred  by  dropprng  sulphur  upon  heated  aluminum ;  it 
is  a  black  powder,  which  decomposes  hy  coqioaure  to  ^e 
air,  and  wbieh,  when  put  into  watert  deposits  alumina  and 
evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

ALU  RED,  ALRBD,  or  ALFRED,  of  Beverley,  an 
English  historian,  who  lived  in  the  twelilh  century.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  Epitome  of  British  History,  from  the  time 
of  the  fabulous  Brutus  to  the  twenW-niiitii  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  which  Thomas  Hearne  published  at 
Oxibrd  in  1716,  under  the  title  of  Tfu  Armala  of  Abtred  of 
Beverlejf.  It  is  written  in  a  Latin  style  remarkable  for  its 
aH-rwtnass,  considering  the  age  in  which  the  author  lived ; 
and  more  attention  appears  to  he  paid  in  it  to  the  dates 
the  events  recorded  than  in  most  of  our  antient  chro- 
nicles. It  exhibits,  however,  in  many  places  so  strong  a 
resemblance  to  the  similar  work  which  bears  the  name  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth*  that  Leland,  and  others  after  him, 
have  considered  it  to  be  merely  an  abridgment  of  Geo&ey's 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  rather  seem  that 
Alured's  history  was  really  published  before  that  of  Geof- 
frey, so  that  where  they  tgieo  in  expression,  the  plagiarism 
or  copying  ought  protmbly  to  be  diarged  upon  the  latter. 
Gleoffray's  work  has  always  been  regarded  as  principally  a 
translation  from  a  British  or  Armorio  original ;  and  he  and 
Alured  may  have  drawn  their  information,  to  a  oonsiderahle 
extent,  from  the  same  sources.  Of  the  paional  history 
of  Alured  the  little  that  has  been  hande4  down  rests  m- 
taiely  on  the  worttdeas  authority  of  Bale,  in  his  JUualnum 
MagM  Britannia  Serwtorum  Caicdogm,  a  Jaj^eto,  per 
3620  Aimoa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  oom  in  the  town  of 
Beveriey,  in  Yorkshire ;  to  have  received  his  education  at 
Camloiage.  where  he  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
divinity,  as  well  as  in  various  branches  of  pn^ane  learning ; 
and,  having  aiterwards  turned  secular  priest,  to  have  been 
made  (me  of  the  canons  and  treasurer  of  the  church  of  St 
John  in  his  native  town.  His  death  is  conjectured  to  have 
taken  place  In  1 129,  the  year  in  which  his  annals  terminate. 
Bale  makes  him  the  author  ofmany  other  works;  but  the 
catah^;ue  appears  to  be  manufactured  by  the  process  of  re- 
^eaenting  each,  of  the  books  of  bis  Annals  as  a  distinot 
tieattae.  Among  the  worke  tiiat  havs  been  attributed  to 
Ahired  is  a  histoi^  of  St  John  of  Beverley ;  which  the 
wiitBT  of  his  life  in  the  Biogngpha  Britanmea  oonsidera 
to  be  a  colleetitm  d[  charters  and  other  recocda  respecting 
that  ecclesiastical  foundation  still  preserved  among  the 
Cottonian  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  But  for 
tlia  o^ion  that  this  collection  is  the  history  said  to  have 
boon  written  by  Alured,  there  do  not  qipear  to  be  sufficient 
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hi  TlraniyIVBma»in  die  eastern  Gaipathian  monntains,  afantf 

46°  40'  N.  lat  Its  course  is  at  first  due  soatii  fx  about  60 
miles,  when  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  nearly  due  north  fat 
about  30  miles.  Its  general  course  is  then  S.W.,  B.S.W., 
and  S..  till  it  reaches  the  Carp^ian  mountains,  through 
which  it  makes  its  way.  This  pass,  called  the  Pass  of  toe 
Red  Tower,  is  about  IB  miles  B.8.E.  of  Hermanstadt  From 
the  mountains  the  Alt  takes  a  general  south  course  through 
Wallachia,  forming  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  that  province : 
it  joins  the  Danube  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Nikopolis,  in 
about  43°  46'  N.  lat..  24°  52'  E.  long.  The  whole  lengtii 
of  its  course  is  not  less  than  2fl0  miles,  and  may  be  consi- 
derably more.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  said  to  he 
dangerous.  It  brings  down  particles  of  gold  from  the  auri- 
ferous su^s  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains. 
.  ALVA.  DUKE  OF.  [See  Ama.] 
ALVAR,  a  princi^ty  in  the  centre  of  Upper  Hin- 
dostan.  twenty-five  miles  south-west  of  Delhi,  north-west 
of  A^,  and  between  27°  uid  28°  of  north  latitude. 
Alvar  is  a  well-wooded,  hilly  country,  abounding  with 
jungle  and  with  natural  fastnesses,  of  which  advantage 
has  been  taken  ^y  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  carry  on  a 
system  of  predatory  ineursionB  into  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts. These  people  are  described  as  having  been  formerly 
exceedingly  brutal  in  their  habits ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
once  customary  with  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  when  at  war, 
to  engage  their  services,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
ravage  ue  country  of  their  enemies.  The  principality  is 
now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Rqah  of  Macherry,  whose 
-sway  extends  over  about  3000  square  miles.  Toe  chief 
towns  in  liis  dominions  an  Alvar,  Maohnry,  and  Rqjghur  : 
although  Macherry  gives  the  title  to  the  ehie(  Alvar  is  the 
capital. 

In  1803,  diuing  tne  war  with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar,  Ltod  Xjika  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Macherry 
Ri^ah,  who  then  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  tfaie 
Bntifih  government.  Two  yeara  alter  that  time,  he  re- 
ceived a  considerable  accession  of  territory  at  the  expense  of 
the  Rajah  of  Bhnrtpoor,  who,  contrary  to  his  enngements, 
had  assisted  Holkar  in  his  hostilitf  to  the  Cranpany'a 
government 

If  the  inhabitants  of  this  principality  were  not  originally 
incited  to  their  lawless  courses  by  tlie  oppression  of  the 
neighbouring  chiefii,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  must 
have  been  oonflrmed  in  their  bad  habits  by  the  harsh  and 
cruel  measures  adopted  towards  them.  Among  other  re- 
strictions, they  were  prohibited  from  cultivating  the  land  in 
any  situation  where  adequate  returns  could  be  expected ; 
their  implements  of  husbandry  in  such  cases  were  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  themselves  subjected  to  the  most  brutal 
punishments.  They  were  frequently  put  to  a  lingering  death 
by  being  enclosed  within  four  walls.  So  far  were  t^se  mea- 
sures of  cmelty  from  having  produced  any  refbrmation  in  the 
people,  that  the  commission  of  outrages  was  continually  on 
the  imn^ase ;  whereas,  since  the  intetnrence  of  the  English 
government,  and  the  consequent  adoption  of  conciliatory 
measures,  outrages  are  now  of  rare  occurrence,  which  were 
before  so  frequent  that  no  one  oould  venture  to  travel  from 
ooa  part  erf  the  country  to  another  without  a  military  escort 
(Rrandl's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hituhstim,  Hamilton's 
Ea^  JMia  OeaeeOaKr,  and  Parliamentary  Rtporti.) 

ALVAR,  a  large  and  strongly-fcutified  town,  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill,  in  27°  44'  north  Ut,  and  76''  SS' 
east  lon^.,  seventy-five  miles  S.8.W.  from  Delhi.  This 
town  is  tn  the  principality  of  the  same  name,  and  forms 
at  once  the  capital  and  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Macherry  Rajah.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  the  fbot 
of  which  Alvar  is  built  there  is  a  strong  Ibrt,  1800  ibet 
above  the  level  of  the  town. 

ALVAREZ,(FRANCISCO,)a  Portuguese  traveller, was 
born  in  the  latter  port  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  town 
of  Coimbra.  King  Emanuel  made  him  his  chaplain. 
About  the  year  1512,  David,  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
sent  a  oertain  Armenian,  by  name  Matheo,  to  India,  with 
the  view  of  <ntablidiing  an  alliance  with  Pmtugd.  l^theo 
was  kindly  reoBived  by  Aifonco  de  Alboquerque,  who  was 
then  governor  of  the  settlements  in  India.  He  was  sent  to 
Portugal,  and  at  first  considered  as  an  impostcH*,  and 
treated  as  such  by  thoae  who  conducted  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  Lisbon,  King  Emanuel  rendered  him  ample 
justice;  and  in  1315,  he  sent  Edward  Galvao  on  an  extra- 
ordinary embassy  to  the  Emperor  David,  and  Ahrarex  was 
appointed  hik  SLcretary.    After  a  hmg 
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at  the  lata  of  Camaraii.  in  Oe  Red  Sea,  whan  OalvaS  died 
not  hmg  after  Ub  arriTu. 

While  Iiope  Suatex  was  ^rernor  of  India,  this  mission 
was  delayed ;  but  Diego  Lopez  de  Segueira,  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  government,  perfected  what  his  predecessor  had 
left  incom^ete.  He  appointed  Rodrigo  de  Lima  am- 
bassador, and  confirmed  Alvarez  in  the  office  of  secretary. 
He  told  Rodrigo  before  all  the  men, '  I  send  Alvarez  with 
you,  and  not  you  with  Alvarez ;  do  nothing  without  first 
asking  his  advice,  and  fbllow  it  exactly.' 

The  expedition  landed  at  Arkeeko  on  the  Abyssinian  coast, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1520 ;  here  tbeymet  with  a  Moor  and  a 
Christian.  The  latter  informed  them  that  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  Christians,  but  that  they  were  sulgect  to  the 
depredatiims  of  the  Mohammedans.  The  Christian  gover- 
nor of  ibe  countiy  came  afterwards  with 'a  fine  retinue  to 
meet  them.  The  monks  of  the  monasteiy  ot  Bisam  also 
nsited  the  travellers,  and  received  them  kindly  in  their 
bouse.  Proceeding  on  their  journey  with  muchlatjgue  and 
privation,  occasbned  partly  by  the  loss  of  their  guide  and 
interpreter,  Matheo,  who  died  shortly  after  entering  the 
Abyssinian  territory,  they  arrived  at  the  emperor's  residence 
in  Amhara,  after  passing  through  the  countries  of  Tigre  and 
Angot.  After  some  years'  residence  in  that  city  and  country, 
Alvarez  returned  to  Lisbon  on  24tb  July,  1 527-  The  king 
rewarded  him  with  a  handsome  benefice,  and  ordered  him 
to  publish  an  account  of  his  travels.  Alvarez  published  his 
work  at  Lisbon,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  the  following  title : 
'  Detcr^)pam  daa  T«rras  do  Preate  Joaau  u^undo  vh  e 
etcreveo  o  Padre  Franeuco  Alvarez,  capelldo  tui  Rey  nouo 
aenhor,  agora  nowmenttf,  impreaao  oor  mandad  do  dito 
Menhor  era  earn  de  Udt  RodrtgueZy  Wrraro  de  tua  AUeza. 
Litboa,  1540.  A  copy  of  this  volume  is  in  the  British 
Huaenm. 

Alvarez  says  in  his  dedication  to  the  king,  that  he  went 
to  Wris  purposely  to  purchase  the  type  tat  tbe  printing  of 
his  manuscnpt. 

In  his  relation,  the  traveller  speaks  more  of  the  country 
than  of  himself.  The  simplicity  and  frankness  with  which 
it  is  written  are  admirable.  It  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
every  page.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  writer  gives  no  exact 
notions  of  the  relative  position  of  places,  or  of  distances,  parti- 
oularly  as  he  traversed  and  visited  the  now  almost  unknown 
countries  of  Angot,  Amhara,  and  Efat.  Fet«  Covilham, 
[see  Abtssini  A,  p.  58,]  who  was  in  Abyaainia  at  the  tune  of 
Alvarex'  arrival,  informed  him  that  the  Nile  (Bahr  tA  Azrek) 
rose  in  the  kingdnn  of  Gcijam.  and  that  he  (Covilbam)  had 
been  sent  there  on  a  mission  by  the  Queen  Elena.  The 
narrative  of  Alvarez  is  generally  clear,  and  he  is  apparency 
an  lumest  and  trustworthy  writer.  A  French  translation 
appeared  of  it  in  1558,  at  Antwerp,  under  the  title  of  JDe- 
Kription  Historigue  de  VEtkiopie,\y  Bellfire.  There  is  also 
another  in  Spanish,  by  Fray  Tomas  de  Padilla,  (Antwerp, 
1 557,)  and  Ramusio  published  it  in  Italian,  in  bis  collection 
of  Travels.  We  have  not  seen  the  latter  of  these  transla- 
tions ;  but  of  the  two  former,  the  Spanish  is  by  far  prefer- 
able to  the  French.  It  is  surprising  that  a  hook  of  such 
nmit  should  not  have  been  translated  into  Endish.  A 
copy  of  the  original,  as  as  of  the  Spanish  anl  Fnndi 
taranalations,  are  in  the  library  of  the  BntiA  Mnaeum. 

Alvarei  died  in  1540.  He  was  not  a  man  of  very  superior 
talenta,  but  he  was  ondouhtedly  an  accurate,  and,  above  aU, 
an  honest  traveller.  (See  Nicolao  Antonio.  Mariana, 
hook  XXX.  eh.  23—35.) 

ALVERSTOKE.    [See  Gosport.] 

ALYATTES.  akingof  L^dia,  the  ihther  of  Cronus;  he 
died  about  b.c.  562,  after  a  reign  of  fifty-seven  yean.  Near 
the  Lake  Gygna,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  Sardts  (now 
Sart)  in  Asia  Minor,  we  still  see  the  immense  mound  of 
earth  which  was  raised  to  bis  memory.  Herodotus,  who  gives 
the  first  account  of  it  (i.  93.)  says,  that  the  circuit  round  the 
base  was  3800  Greek^ feet,  and  the  width  (of  the  base?)  2600 
feet.  The  height  is  not  given.  The  lower  part  of  in  was 
a  aubstnution  of  stone,  which  is  now  eovetea  by  the  earth 
that  has  AUIen  down ;  but  the  mound  still  retains  its  nmical 
form,  and  rises  up  like  a  natural  hill.  Its  dimensions  are 
much  greater  than  those  of  any  similar  monuments  in  Great 
Britain.  The  circuit  of  Silbury  Hill,  which  forms  so  striking 
an  ol^ect  on  the  Bath  road,  is  inconsiderable  when  oomimred 
with  tiie  mound  of  Alyattet.  Other  mounds  of  various  sizes 
are  found  near  the  large  one,  and  probably  were  raised  in 
memon  of  the  antient  kings  of  Lydia.  (See  Chandler's 
Traodt  m  Ama  Siinor.) 


In  the  reign  of  Alyattea  a  great  eclipse  took  flace  whiio 
the  Lydian  and  Median  armies  were  fighting  (Herod,  i.  74): 
the  place  where  the  eclipse  was  seen  is  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus ;  but  we  may  faurly  conjecture  it  was  in  the  upper 
latitudes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  between  the  Halys  and  the 
higher  waters  of  the  Euphrates.  This  eclipse  was  predicted 
by  Thales  of  Miletus,  bat  we  cannot  infer  from  the  words  of 
Herodotus  that  he  predicted  the  day :  all  that  tiie  words  of 
the  historian  can  be  made  to  signify  is,  that  he  predicted 
the  year.  But  Herodotus  knew  so  little  of  physical  science 
that  we  must  not  interpret  his  words  too  strictly.  Scaliger 
says  this  eclipse  took  place  October  1,  583  b.c:  Vnlnev, 
February  3.  626 :  Mayer,  May,  603.  Costard.  Phil.  Tram. 
1753,  showed,  by  allowing  for  the  moon's  aooehmtion,  that 
Mirer's  eclipse  was  not  seen  at  all  in  Asia  Minor. 

Baily  has  calculated  (PAi/.  Traatac.  1811)  all  the  eclipses 
from  B.C.  650  to  B.C.  580,  and  has  found  only  one  that  was 
total  in  or  near  any  part  of  Asia  Minor,  viz.  30  Sept  610. 
The  centre  of  the  moon's  shadow  passed  in  theforenoon  in 
a  right  line  over  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
through  Armenia  into  Persia.  It  passed  over  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Halys.  If  the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Diodorus  to 
have  taken  place  during  the  voyage  of  Agathocles,  b.c  310,  be 
rightly  given,  a  correction  becomes  necessary  for  the  moon's 
distance  from  her  node,  which  being  allow^  for,  no  eclipse 
between  B.c.  650  and  580  was  central  or  total  at  or  near 
any  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Therefore  either  the  &te  of  the 
eclipse  of  Agathocles  or  of  Thales  is  fklse. 

ALYTH,  a  town  in  Perthsbiie,  in  an  extensive  parish, 
which  stretches  into  Forfiuahire,  indudea  the  li^ntainB  of 
King's  Seat  (1238  foet  high)  and  Mount  Blair,  and  the 
forest  of  Alyth,  and  allbrda  a  supply  of  game  and  (hel. 
Some  parts  of  the  parish  are  fitted  for  pasturage  of  black 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
rivulet,  running  into  the  Isla,  a  tributary  of  the  Tay,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  has  a  well-supped  mi^et,  and  some 
manufactures,  of  linen  and  yam.  There  ate  sever^  fairs 
in  the  year.  The  church  is  an  ancient  (xothic  building,  in 
good  condition ;  and  besides  the  usual  parochial  school, 
uiere  is  one  at  Drumfork  in  tiie  parish,  established  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Alytb  was 
constituted  a  royal  burgh  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  never 
sent  members  to  parliunent.  It  is  12  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Forflff.  The  popnlatien  of  the  pariah  in  1 831  was  S888.  Then 
are  Hbe  vasums  of  a  fintificaticn  on  a  hiU  near  the  town. 

ATrfADKUS  I.  was  the  son  of  Adelaide,  Marehkmeas  of 
Susa,and  of  Humbert  I.,  C!ount  of  Maurienne,  in  SaToy. 
called  the  *  White-handed ;'  some  say  be  was  the  son 
of  Oddo,  Humbert's  son.  After  his  fiither'a  death,  be 
governed  conjotntiy  with  his  mother  the  states  of  SnsK 
and  Maurienne.  This  made  him  master  of  the  great 
pass  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  by  Mont  Onis,  from 
which  circuniiitnnco  much  of  the  subsequent  import- 
ance of  his  family  was  dmved.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
(Serald,  C!ountof  Bui^ndy.  Amadeus.  asafeudatoiy  of  Hbto 
empire,  was  attending  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  at  Verona, 
when  one  day  he  asked  admission  to  the  imperial  chamber, 
foUowed,  as  was  his  custom,  by  a  nnmerons  retinue  young 
noblemen  and  squires.  Henii^  uderedhim  to  be  admittwC 
but  '  without  his  tul,  meaning  his  retinue.  Upon  tUs, 
Amadeus  refiised  to  enter  witiuut  his  friends.  The  emperor 
was  not  displeued  at  his  boUneas,  and  allowed  tlw  whole 
to  come  in  with  their  lord.  From  this  circnmstanoe  Ama* 
deus  was  styled  Caudaim.  Amadeiis  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Henry 
IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VII..  and  tiins  putting  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  contest  between  the  church  and  the  empire.  He 
died  soon  after,  in  1 078,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
St.  .Tean  de  Maurienne. 

AMADEUS  II.,  styled  by  some  HI.,  as  they  suppose 
another  Amadexis,  either  before  or  after  Amadeus  I.,  of 
whom,  however,  they  give  us  no  account.  This  has  occa- 
sioned some  conufusion  in  the  eariy  genealogy  of  the  House 
of  8vnj.  He  succeeded  his  father  Humbert  ll.,  C^nnt  of 
Maurienne.  in  1103.  He  accompanied  Henry  V.  to  Rome, 
where  the  latter  was  crowned  emperor.  As  a  reward  for 
his  fldoli^,  Henry  gave  him  the  title  of  Count  of  Savoy, 
and  vicar  perpetual  of  the  empire.  Amadeus  also  took  the 
title  cf  Marquis  of  Turm ;  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Ck>unt  or  Dauphin,  as  be  was  called,  of  Vienne,  on  the 
Rhone.  His  differences  with  Louis  VII.,  King  of  France, 
who  was  Amadeus'  cousin  by  his  mother's  side,  were  se^ed 
by  the  nadiatian  of  St  Bernard,  t^TA^^  A^  of  Clair< 
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nnx.  wbo  penaaded  Amadeus  to  take  the  crass,  and  ac- 
company the  king  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  expedition,  how 
ever,  turned  out  unsuccessful.  Amadeus  difttingui^ed  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Damascus,  and  relieved  Acre,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks.  On  his  return  from  Syria,  he  landed 
in  the  island  of  Cnvus,  where  he  died  at  Nicosia,  of  a  iever, 
in  1 148.  The  celebrated  AbbOT  of  Haateoombe.  where  are 
the  wpulehna  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  was  founded  by  him 
in  1125. 

AMADEUS  III.  succeeded,  in  1233,  his  father  Thomas, 
as  Count  of  Savoy,  and  his  brother  inherited  Piedmont. 
Amadeus  obliged  ^e  Count  of  Genevois  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal :  he  also  conquered  the  Chablois  and  »e 
Lower  Valais ;  and  sent  tioopa  over  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  subjugated  that  country.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  IX.,  on  his  passage  through  Turin,  was 
sumptuously  entertained  Amadeus,  to  wooee  titles  he 
added  on  this  occanon  those  of  Duke  (MT  Chablais  and  of 
Aosta.   Amadeus  died  in  1246. 

AMADEUS  IV.,  called '  the  Great,'  succeeded  his  uncle 
Philip  in  1285.  By  his  marri^  with  Sybilla,  Countess  of 
Bngey  and  Bresse,  these  dtstru^  of  ancient  Burgundy 
were  nmted  to  his  states.  He  inter&ted  in  the  disputes  be- 
tmen  the  Counts  of  Genevois  and  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and 
nnteoted  the  dty  from  the  encroachments  of  the  Counts. 
The  town  and  district  of  Ivrea  gave  itself  up  to  him  by  com- 
mon consent  of  the  citizens.  He  inherited  the  barony  of 
Faucigny  by  the  will  of  Beatrix,  the  last  of  her  familv,  but 
he  had  to  defend  his  claims  by  arms  s^ainst  the  Daupnin  of 
Vteime.  This  was  the  origin  of  long  wan  between  the  two 
states.  Amadeus  afterwords  embarked  for  the  East,  where 
he  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Rhodes  against  the  Turks  in 
1315.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  assumed  the  white 
cross  on  his  arms  and  bannw,  which  has  ever  since  remained 
the  ensign  of  Savoy.  He  died  in  1323  at  Avignon,  where 
he  had  gone  Ibr  the  pnipoae  of  urging  FOpe  Jomn  3^11.  to 
]HocUim  a  new  enuade. 

AMADEUS  V.  succeeded  his  htother  Edward  in  1329, 
oontinued  the  war  against  the  Dauphin  of  Vienna  and 
died  in  1342.  He  has  been  called  Aymon  by  the  same 
historians  who  have  anticipated  one  number  in  the 
list  of  the  former  Amadeuses.  They  all  agree  in  oalling 
the  Allowing,  Amadeus  VI.  The  names  of  Aymw  and 
Amadeus  were  frequently  confounded  in  the  countries  of 
ancient  Buigun^. 

AMADEUS  VI.,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
was  called  '  the  Green  Count,'  from  the  colour  of  the 
dress  in  which  he  appeared,  when  only  fourteen  yean  of 
age,  at  a  ^reat  tournament  given  at  Chambery,  where  he 
won  the  pnze.  In  1349  Humbert,  last  Dauphin  of  Vienne, 
disgusted  with  the  world  in  consequence  of  uie  death  of  an 
only  sou,  gave  up  his  title  and  principalily  to  Charles, 
gruidaon  of  Pbil^  ei  Tdds,  and  retiied  into  a  Domimean 
oonvent. 

From  that  epoch  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France 
has  been  called  Dauphin,  and  the  province  Dauphiny. 
Amadeus  VL  was  not  pleased  at  this  cession,  which  gave 
him  a  much  more  formioable  neighbour  than  he  had  before ; 
and  a  war  ensued,  in  which  Amadeus  defeated  the  French 
in  1354.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Paris  the  following 
year,  by  which  the  Count  of  Savoy  gave  up  to  France  the 
districts  he  possessed  in  Dauphiny  b^nd  the  riven  Rhone 
and  Guier ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  acknowledged  undis- 
puted sovereign  of  Faucigny  and  the  country  of  Gex,  as 
well  as  suzerain  lord  over  tne  Counts  of  Genevois,  all  which 
titks  had  been  till  then  sulaaGts  of  contention  between 
tlie  Connts  of  Savoy  and  the  Dauphins  of  Vienne.  Ama>- 
dens  waa  nut  oogaged  in  a  war  against  the  tvo  Imthers, 
Barnabas  and  Galeaszo  Visoonti,  who  had  attacked  the 
Marquis  of  Montferrat.  He  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  latter,  and  drove  away  the  forces  of  the  Visoonti.  He 
also  obliged  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo  to  pa^  him  homage. 
He  thus  extended  his  dominion  on  the  I^ian  side  of  the 
Alps.  Amadeus's  alliance  was  courted  by  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  his  time.  John  Paloeok^us,  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  Amadeus's  cousin  by  lus  mother's  side,  being 
threatened  bjr  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks,  who  had  taken 
Adrianople,  unplored  the  asairtance  of  the  western  princes. 
The  pope  proclaimed  a  crusade,  hut  the  Count  of  Savoy  alone 
answered  the  calL  At  his  Own  expense  he  aasemUed  a 
number  of  galleys  in  the  pot  of  Venice,  where  he  em- 
barked with  a  chosen  band  of  his  own  knii^ts,  and  a  con- 
«idefab1e  number  of  archers  and  otner  infimtry,  all  dressed 


in  green.  He  arrived  at  Coron  in  the  Morea,  in  July 
1366,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Gallipoli,  where 
Sultan  Amurath  haa  placed  a  garrison.  The  town  was 
taken,  and  the  white  cross  of  Savoy  hoisted  on  its  ramparts. 
From  Gallipoli  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
found  the  people  in  great  confusion,  the  Emperor  PalEeol(^s 
being  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Bulgarians.  Amadeus 
sailed  again  for  the  Black  Sea,  landed  on  thd  Bulgarian 
coast,  took  Mesemhria  by  storm,  and  attacked  Varna.  The 
Bulgarians  now  sued  for  peace,  and  as  a  flnt  condition  de- 
livered PalwologUB,  who  returned  to  Constantinople  with 
Amadeus.  The  latter,  however,  soon  after  quarrelled  with 
the  Greek  emperor,  whom  he  was  endeavouring,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  to  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  or  Western 
church.  An  interesting  account  of  this  expedition  from  the 
original  MSS.  was  lately  published  by  Pietro  I^tta,  of 
Turin.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Amadeus  found  that  the 
Visconti  had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  invade 
again  Montferrat  and  Piedmont,  although  Galeazzo  Visconti 
had  married  Blanche,  Amadeus's  uster.  Amadeus  soon 
obliged  them  to  retire  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Asti.  The 
Emperor  Charles  IV.,  on  his  passage  through  Chambery, 
was  splendidlv  entertained  hf  Amadeus,  who  did  homage 
as  Duke  of  Aosta  and  Chablais,  Marquis  of  Susa,  and 
imperial  Vicar,  according  to  feudal  usage,  by  throwing  the 
bannen  of  those  jurisdictions  to  the  ground  before  the  em- 
peror ;  '  hut  when  the  sixth  banner  came  forth,  which  was 
that  of  the  white  cross,  the  Count  of  Savoy  entreated  the 
emperor  not  to  allow  it  to  be  lowered,  saying  that  it  had 
never  been  lowered  yet  to  the  ground,  and  never  should, 
so  please  God.'  (Paradino,  Cktvnique  de  Savoie.)  Amadeus 
had  now  risen  to  great  power  and  influence,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  the  arbiter  of^ Italy.  The  Venetians  and  the  Ge- 
noese had  long  quarrelled  about  the  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Tenedos,  in  the  .£gean  Sea ;  but  at  last  agreed  to  give 
it  in  full  possession  to  the  Count  of  Savoy.  Ami^eus  in  his 
old  age  was  still  tlunking  of  another  expedition  against  the 
Turb^  hut  the  Pope  Clemens  VII.  persuaded  him  first  to 
accompany  Louis  Duke  ot  Aiyou  in  his  expedition  to  Naples, 
to  which  kingdom  he  was  called  by  the  adoption  of  Queen 
Joanna  I.  Amadeiu  went  in  1382,  and  shared  in  the  flnt 
successes  of  Louis,  who  conquered  Uie  Abruzzi  and  Apulia. 
A  contagious  disease,  however,  spread  through  the  army, 
and  the  Count  of  Savoy  was  one  of  its  earliest  victims.  He 
died  at  Santo  Stefano  in  Apulia,  in  1383.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Order  of  the  Annonciade. 

AMADEUS  VII.,  called  '  the  Red  Count,'  succeeded 
his  father,  Amadeus  VI.  He  made  the  important  acquisi- 
tion of  the  county  of  Nice,  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
citizens,  in  1388,  and  the  act  was  solemnly  registered  as  a 
public  document  He  was  kiHed  by  a  ful  from  his  hatae 
while  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Lornes,  near  Thonon.  in 
1S91. 

AMADEUS  VUI..  8<m  and  sueoessor  of  the  {ireceding; 

was  created  flnt  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  I4I6,  by  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  who  declared  the  court  of  the  dutchy  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  imperial  chamber.  Amadeus  waged  war 
against  Philip  Maria  Viscon^  Duke  of  Milan,  and  took 
Vercelli,  which  he  united  to  bis  dominions.  He  also  an- 
nexed to  them  the  county  of  Genevois.  having  purchased 
the  rights  of  the  various  claimants  after  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line.  Thus  the  whole  of  Savoy  was  Anally  united 
under  one  sovereign.  He  was  also  Prince  of  Piedmont, 
Baron  of  Vaud,  Loraof  Nizza,  Mondovi,  andValenza,  Duke 
of  Aosta,  &c.  Amadeus  gave  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws 
called  Statuta  Sabaudia.  Under  him  Savoy  enjoyed  pro- 
found peace,  whilst  the  countries  around  were  a  prey  to 
liweign  and  civil  wars.  After  for^-three  years'  reign,  and 
having  lost  his  wife,  Maria  Beatrix  of  Burgundy,  he  retired, 
in  1434,  to  the  hermitage  of  RipaiUe.  a  delightful  spot  on 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  with  six  of  his  nobles,  whom  he  created 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice.  He  entrusted  the  administration 
of  his  states  to  his  son  Louis.  For  flve  yean  he  lived  at 
Ripaille,  where  ho  was  consulted  in  matters  of  importance 
bynisson  as  well  as  other  sovereigns ;  and  here  he  mediated 
the  peace  of  Arras  between  France  and  England.  The  coun- 
cil assembled  at  Basle,  having  deposed  EugeniuslV.in  1439, 
called  Amadeus  to  the  Papal  chair.  Amadeus  at  flnt  refused, 
hut  being  penuaded  tne  Cardinal  of  Aries,  he  assumed 
thepontificaldi^i^withtiienameof  Felix V.  Atthesame 
time  he  definitively  abdicated  his  temporal  sovereignly  to 
his  son  Louis.  In  June,  1440,  the  new  nope  proceeded  to 
Basl^^whete  he  was  solemnly  crowned,  prance.  Bngiuu^ 
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 /,  ftnd  haBkhtaAj,  acknowledged  oim  aspope. 

Itt  the  rest  of  Italy  and  the  Venetiaas  supported  Euge- 
nias,  who  continued  to  reside  at  Rome.  The  schism  lasted 
nine  years,  but  Eugenius  having  died,  the  Cardmids  who 
were  at  Rome  elected  Nicholas  when  Felix  himself  pro- 
pped to  renounce  his  rights  to  Nicholas,  and  thus  terminate 
the  scandal  gf  the  church.  This  arrangement  was  effected 
in  1449,  and  Felix  having  solemnly  deposed  the  tiara,  and 
having  received  the  title  of  Cardinal  L^^te,  retired  again 
to  his  fovourite  Ripaille,  where  he  met  his  six  old  com- 
panions, and  appeared  as  foigetfiil  of  the  pomps  and  cares 
of  the  papacy  as  he  had  been  of  those  of  his  temporal  sove- 
leigntjr.  He  died  in  January*  1401,  at  Geneva. 

AHADEUS  IX.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  succeeded  his  fiither 
Louis  in  1465.  Hia  was  called '  the  Inous,'  from  his  goodness 
and  charity  to  the  poor.  He  married  Yolande  of  France, 
uster  of  Louis  XI.  He  teinied  only  eight  years,  and  died 
ftt  Vercelliin  1472.  A  few  nouts  before  his  death  he  as- 
sembled his  council  and  zecommended  them  *  to  administer 
impartial  justice,  and  to  love  the  poor.'  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philibert.  Louis,  Amadeus'  brother,  was  for  a 
while  king  of  Cyprus,  hut  his  title  to  that  kingdom  was  dis- 
puted. As  heirs  of  Louis,  however,  the  kings  of  Sardinia 
still  assume  the  title  of  Kings  of  Cyprus. 

A'MADIS  DE  GAULA,  the  hero  of  an  old  romance  of 
chivalry,  written  in  Spanish  prose  by  Vasco  Lobeira,  towards 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  centutV.  It  was  afterwards  corrected 
and  edited  in  more  modem  Spanish  by  Garda  Ordonez  of 
Montalvot  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
became  a  very  popular  book  in  Italy  and  France ;  it  was 
translated  into  French  by  D'Herberay,  and  printed  in  155S, 
with,  many  additions,  under  the  mis-translated  title  of  Amadi* 
de»  QmUet,  meaning  France.  In  the  origijial  Spanish 
romance,  Gaula  is  Wales ;  and  the  subject,  characters,  and 
localitiea,  are  British,  The  story  alludes  to  fabulous  feats 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  English,  previous  to  those  of 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  the  Romans 
and  Saxons  are  united  against  the  Prince  of  Gaula  or 
Wales,  and  the  Saxons  are  represented  as  faithless  and 
treacherous.  It  is  probable  that  Vosco  Lobeira  took  the 
gcouudwork  of  his  story  from  some  older  British  or  Welsh 
wgend.  The  Amadi*  is  conudered  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting works  in  the  whole  library  of  chivalry  and  romance. 
There  are  alio  several  other  Spanish  romances  concerning 
Amadis  and  his  &mily,  which  are,  however,  deservedly  for- 
gotten. Bemu^o  Tasso,  the  &ther  of  Torquato,  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  subject  of  the  Amadis  de  Gaula,  which  he  called 
Amadigi  di  Francia,  copying  the  mistake  of  the  French 
translator,  and  adding  other  actions  and  episodes  to  the 
original  story.  This  poem  has  never  been  held  in  great 
esteem  in  Italy.  See  Warton's  History  qf  EngHth  Poetry, 
where  he  treats  of  Amadis. 

AMADO'U,  the  name  of  an  inflammable  substance  which 
is  frequently  used  as  tinder.  It  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
plant  of  the  Boletua  igniariu*,  steeped  in  a  strong  solution 
of  saltpetre,  and  cut  into  thin  sliees.  This  plant  grows 
boriiontally  fimn  the  sides  of  tiie  dietry,  the  asn,  and  other 
trees;  when  it  first  maka  ite  appearance  it  is  a  Uttle  round 
wari-Uke  body,  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
■oft  yielding  substance ;  it  gradually  increases  in  size  and 
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hardness  till  it  becomes  of  a  darkish  blown,  and  is  laifs 
as  an  apple.  It  afterwards  takes  a  bwiimtal  direeliaa. 
forms  a  border  and  heoMnes  covered  with  numerous  closely- 
packed  tubes  on  its  under  turfcce,  which  are  noeedinffly 
minute.  When  the  plant  is  full  grown  the  tabes  are  ta  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  of  a  hard  woody  texture ;  and  the 
upper  surface  is  of  various  colours  disposed  In  grey,  brown, 
or  clouded  concentric  elevated  circles.  The  plut  is  peren- 
nial, and  increases  yearly  in  size 

AMAGBR,  or  AMAK,  a  small  island  in  the  Baltic, 
lying  opposite  to  CMMnhagen,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
two  UMges.  It  is  afxmt  nine,  milea  long,  and  on  an  average 
three  broad ;  quite  kvel,  and  without  wood  or  good  vat». 
The  soil  is  fitGM,  and  the  isbnd  supplies  Copenhagen  wiUi 
garden  vegetebles,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  A  Dutdi 
colony  from  the  Water-land  in  North  Holland  was  invited 
here  m  1.116  by  Christian  II.  Of  the  two  parishes,  that  <m 
the  east  side  of  the  island,  called  HollandM>bye,  is  the  proper 
settlement  of  the  Dutch  colony.  The  language  of  the  people 
is  a  mixture  of  Duteh,  German,  and  Danish.  The  inha- 
bitants, in  summer,  send  their  cattle  to  pasture  on  the  adja- 
cent low  island  of  Saltholm. 

A  part  of  Copenhagen,  called  Christlanshafen,  is  on  the 
island  of  Amager.   (See  Copbnhaobn.) 

AMALARIC,  the  last  Visigoth  king  of  Spain,  was  the 
son  of  Alaric  II.  and  grandson  ofTheodoricII.  Atthedeath 
of  his  father,  a.d.  506,  he  was  only  five  years  of  age;  and 
Gensaleic,  a  bastard  son  of  Alaric,  was  elected  king  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain.  Theodoric,  who  was  then  in  It^y,  sent  his 
general  Theudis  with  a  powerful  army  to  protect  the  righte 
of  his  grandson.  Gensueic  was  defeated,  and  Thendia  was 
entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  child  and  the 
government  of  Spain.  When  Amalaric  became  of  age  he 
was  acknowledged  king  of  the  Goths  both  in  Spain  and  in 
Gothic  Gaul.  In  order  to  secure  his  French  possessions  he 
solicited  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Clotilda,  daughter  of 
Cbvis,  king  of  the  Franks.  But  this  marriage  proved  in 
the  end  an  unfortunate  one.  Amalaric  was  a  violent  Arian, 
and  Clotilda  a  zealous  Catholic.  At  first  each  attempted  to 
convert  the  other,  but  all  their  mutual  endeavours  having 
felled,  Amalaric  tried  to  ohtein  his  object  by  violent  means. 
He  so  ill-treated  his  unfortunate  queen,  that  at  last  she  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  her  brothers  for  protection  against  her 
cruel  husband.  The  French  historians  say,  that  she  was 
so  barbarously  treated,  that  the  violence  offered  to  her  by  her 
husband  frequently  occasioned  her  blood  to  flow,  and  tiiat 
she  sent  her  brothers  a  handkerchief  steeped  In  it  as  a  testi* 
mony  of  her  sullbrings.  But  this  stetement  is  not  confirmed 
by  the  contemporary  writers.  Her  brother  Childebert,  or 
Cfaildibert,  king  of  Paris,  mustered  a  large  army  and  marched 
against  his  brother-in-law.  The  two  anmes  met,  according 
to  some  authors,  in  Gothic  Gaul,  and  according  to  others  in 
Catelonia.  Both  French  and  Spaniards  foight  with  equal 
valour  and  obstinacy.  At  last  the  Spaniards  were  defeated, 
and  Amalaric  took  refuge  in  a  church,  when  he  was  killed, 
in  the  year  531 .  The  conqueror,  after  having  plundered  the 
Arian  churches,  returned  to  Fiance  with  his  sister. 

Amalaric  was  the  last  of  the  Visigotii  kings,  and  the  flimt 
who  esteblished  the  court  at  Seville.  On  Us  death,  ntendia, 
an  Ostrogoth  or  eastern  Goth,  was  elected  king.  [See  Ma- 
riana, book  V.  ch.  7.  Procopius,  D«  Bello  Oothorum,  lib.  i.l 

AMALEKITE8.  a  nation  who  dwelt  south-west  ia 
Palestine,  between  Edom  and  Egypt  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ;  Exod. 
xvii.  8-16;  1  Sam.  xv.  7).  Aooordmg  to  Josephus.  Anti- 
quities, iii.  2,  those  who  dwelt  in  Gobolitis  and  Petra  were 
called  Amalekites,  and  were  the  most  warUke  among  the 
surrounding  nations.  The  Gobolitis  of  Josephus  is  the  Ge- 
bala  or  Gabala  of  Stophanus  Byzantiuus,  and  the  OabaJene 
of  Eusebius.  Ita  inhabitants  are  called  Gabalitte  and  Ge- 
baleni.  According  to  Burokhardt,  the  country  between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  WadyMousa  is  still  called /tfA^  or  mountain. 
Gobolitia  means  the  h^4aiid,  especially  the  mountainous 
country  near  Petra.  The  following  passage  (Jo*.  Aftt.  II. 
l.^S.)  win  illustrate  our  statement.  'Aliphu  had  five 
legitimate  sons,  Theman,  Omer,  Ophus,  Jotham,  and  Oka- 
naz,  for  Amaleh  was  illegitimate,  being  bom  of  a  concubine 
whose  name  was  Thamna.  These  inhabited  that  part  ut 
Idumea  which  is  called  Gobolitis,  and  that  which,  after 
Amalek,  was  called  Amalekitia.'  Josephus  callstheircountrv 
AmaMtiiig,  and  describes  it  as  a  part  of  Idumtra.  {Ant. 
iL  1 .)  Josephus  also  calls  the  country  of  Median  Amalcki  Hs. 
and  says,  that  it  was  situated  between  Pelusium,  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt,  imd  the  Red  Sea.   {Ant.  vi.  7 :  $  3>  uid 
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Ob.  8.)  It  appem  ito  tbAt  they  oonipted  semal  places  in 
Palestine  among  the  Canaanites,  just  as  some  Sclavonic 
Wentdish  settlements  axe  found  among  the  Saxons  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  land  of  Ephraim  we  find  a  mountain  of  the 
Amatekitea  where  Abdon,  the  boq  of  Hillel,  was  buried  in 
Pirathon.  There  dwelt  also  many  Kenites  among  the  Ama- 
lekites,  whom  Josejphus  names  Sun^i-ae.  (i  Sam.  xv.  6; 
Jnt.-vi.S;  Judges xii.  15;  compare  r.  14.) 

We  read  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  that  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar. 
Arioch,  king  of  EUaaiar,  Che^ilaomer,  king  ofElam,  and 
Tidal.king  of  nationa,  came  to  Euniahpat  (Fountain  of  Judg- 
ment),\rhich  is  Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of  the  Ama- 
lekites.  Kadesh  is  placed,  in  Asbeton's  Hittorieal  Map  <^ 
Pah^ne^  in  340  fiS' E.  Inig.  and  three  minntes  N.N JE.  of 
Enmishpftt;  but  Mows  infcrms  us,  that  JEeRmMDatiiJTadM. 
According  to  Rabbi  Sh'lomo  Ben  Jaidii,  'dw  ooimtr^of  the 
Amalekites'  means,  in  Gen.  xiv.  7,  the  ooontry  which  was 
ajterwarda  inhabited  by  the  Amalekites ;  as  we  might  say 
uiat  Csaar  went  into  J^wu»,  because  Gaul  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Uie  Franks,  or  as  Jacob  set  hia  face  to  mount 
<3Uead,  alAougfa  this  name  of  Gilead  is  of  a  later  date.  This 
opinion  has  been  generally  adopted ;  for  Amalek,  one  of  the 
dukes,  that  came  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau,  in  the  land  of 
Sdom  was  considered  the  progenitor  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
therefoiQ  they  could  not  exist  in  the  dtws  of  Abr^am. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  I,  12,  16.  But  the  name  of  Amalek  was,  per- 
haps, given  to  two  diflferent  nations.  The  Arabians  mention 
Imlik,  Am(Uik,  or  Amaie/ta  among  the  aborigines  of  Arabia, 
the  remaiiu  of  which  were  minglra  vifli  the  desoendants  of 
Joctao  and  Adnan,  and  became  Hostanibs  or  Hocaiabes, 
tlut  ia>  Arabians  mixed  with  ftneiRnai  I  and  thn  nve  these 
names  also  to  the  Canaanites  and  niflistines,  vnicdi  nations 
were  |»obabIy  related  to  each  other.  According  to  Arabian 
writers,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  were  descended 
from  the  Amalekites.  who  were  expelled  by  Joshua.  This 
assertion  has  probably  some  reference  to  the  Cartheginiani 
being  a  Phcenioion  colcmy.   (D'Herbdot,  Or.,  art. 

Amlac;  Abulfeda  in  Foooeke's  ^ate.  Hut.  Arabmmt  ed. 
White,  pp.  464,  465.) 

Some  Arabians  make  Amalek  a  descendantof  Ham,  and 
AitheT  Aad ;  but  Abulfeda  iHistoria  Anteitkmica,  ed. 
fleuchtr,  p.  16)  makes  him  descend  from  Shem.  Ebu 
Arabshah  (in  Vita  Timuri,  ed.  Manger.,  ii.  780)  calls  Ama- 
lek the  great,  on  account  of  his  dewent  from  ttie  nant  race 
of  Ham.  (Comp.  Relandi  PakesHna,^.  78-82;  J.  D.  Mi- 
efaaalis,  SpieUegium  Gnwnf]A<(vBf&.  S:etmue,  1. 1  p.  170- 
177;  Alb.  Sehuhens'  Momm.  Ant.  Hi$t.  Arabum;  Gese> 
niiis  in  Eneh  und  Oruflw.) 

The  Amalekites  were  die  first  who  opposed  Ihe  Israelites 
on  their  msuvh  from  Egypt  (Exod.  xvii.  8-13;  Jos.  Ant. 
iii.  3.)  Thev  suffered  great  loss,  but  were  afterwards 
assisted  hy  the  Canaanites,  and  obtained  a  great  victory. 
(Num.  xiv.  39-49.)  During  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the 
Israelites  were  frequently  oppressed  by  the  Amalekites, 
Ammonites,  and  Hioianites.  (Juc^es  iii.  13 ;  vi.  3 ;  Joseph. 
V.  7.)  Saul  gathered  200,000  footmen  and  10,000  men  of 
Judah,  and  came  to  the  city  of  Amalek,  (the  name  of  whioh 
is  unknown,)  and  laid  waste  tiie  valley,  and  said  unto  the 
Kenites,  *Go,  depart,  get  you  down  from  among  the  Ama- 
ekites,  lest  I  destroy  you  with  them ;  for  ye  Mowed  kind- 
ness to  all  the  cfaildFen  of  Israel,  when  thery  earns  up  out  of 
Egypt ;'  or,  as  Josephus  says,  he  spared  them  because  they 
wece  reh^  to  R4niBli  we  f^thso^bi-law  of  Hoses.  80 
the  Kenites  departed  from  the  Amalekites;  and  Saul 
unoto  the  Amalekites  from  Havilah  to  Shnr,  that  is  over 
■gidnst  Egypt.  Saul  took  their  kit^  Agag  ^ve.  who  was 
cut  to  |neces  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  Saul  w(u  rejected 
from  being  king  because  he  had  spared  Agag  and  the  best 
cattle  of  the  £nalekites.  (1  Sam.  xv. ;  Jos.  Ant.  vi.  8.) 
David  warred  a^nst  them  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  8.);  and  there- 
fore the  Amalekites  plundered  the  town  of  Ziklag  and  set  it 
on  fire,  but  David  overtook  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  re- 
covered all  that  they  had  carried  away.  (I  Sam.  xxx.  ]  8 ; 
Ant.yi.  15.) 

At  a  later  period,  David  dedicated  silver  and  gold  unto  the 
Lord,  which  he  had  taken  from  Amalek  and  other  subdued 
nations.  (3  Sam.  viii.  12.)  The  Amalekites  were  finally 
extirpated  by  tiie  Shimeonites,  who  occupied  Hhmi  countiy 
Siting  the  rmgn  of  Hesekiidi.  (1  Chrm.  iv.  43.)  Thus, 
■eoOToQng  to  the  direction  of  Moses,  the  remembrance  of 
Amalek  was  blotted  out  from  under  heaven,  because  they 
•lew  the  hindmost  of  the  Inaelites  who  ftinted  in  iba 
wildeniess.  (Deulxxv.  17. 19)  But  it  seanu  that  smne 


of  them  escaped  to  neighbouring  countries,  where  they  ooo- 
tinued  to  hate  the  Israelites,  for  we  find  that  Haman,  the 
Agagite,  being,  probably,  a  descendant  of  Agag.  king  of 
the  Araoleki^  endeavoured  to  destroy  Israel  in  the 
empire  of  Ahasuerua.  (Esther  iii.  1.) 

The  name  p^Hjffl  has  been  derned  turn  pj^,  or  and 
explained  to  be  a  people  whioh  Ifdb  up  or  tMs^AatMyereiy- 
thing,  like  pV.  the  loeutti  or,  tnm  np^>  «  ptopb  wMoA 

beats  down;  or,  more  ]»obably, from pTD.  for  TyQ,  a  people 
tekieh  reigns,  a  royal  nation,  a  natton  qf  the  king,  a  set  oj 
rwali^.  The  name  of  the  Amalekites  m^  be  ducriptive 
(A their  prowess;  and  Balaam's  saying.  (Num.  xxiv.  20,) 
'  Amalek  was  the  flrst  of  the  natums.'  seems  to  express 
digni^  rather  than  antiquity,  the  mott  emment  qf  the 
fumbftf. 

AHALn,  a  tovn  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  built  on  tiie 
steep  declivity  a  mountain  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 40"  37'  N.  lat.,  14°  35'  E.  long.  In  Uie  early  port  of 
the  middle  ages,  Amalfl  was  a  republic,  with  a  eeanty  ter- 
ritory, but  renowned  for  its  trade  with  Egypt  and  the  Bast, 
It  took  part  in  the  crusades,  and  its  alSzens  founded  in 
Palratine  tlue  hospital  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
the  celebrated  nulitary  order  took  its  name.  Amalfl  was 
taken  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Robert 
Ghiiscard,  the  Norman  Conqueror,  at  the  same  time  as 
Salerno,  and  was  erected  into  a  duchy.  William  of  Apulia, 
the  poet  histcHian,  describes  Amalfl  at  that  time  as  tiie  groat 
mart  for  eastern  goods,  frequented  *by  Arabs.  Indums, 
Africans,  and  Sicilians.'  In  the  subsequent  wars  between 
the  Normans  and  Pope  Innocent  II.,  who  was  snppcoted  hy 
the  Emperor  Lotharius.  AmaU  was  takm.  in  1137,  by  t» 
Pison  fleet,  who  woe  auxiliarieB  of  the  empennr.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  a  solitary  copy  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  a  work  long  lost  to  the  world,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  by  the  Pisan  conquerors  amidst  other  plunder 
within  the  widls  of  Amalfl,  ana  from  that  epoch  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  was  revived  in  Europe.  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  citizen  of  Amalfl,  flmnd  out  the  mariner's  cconpass  about 
the  beginning  of  tiie  fourteenth  century ;  he  probably  de- 
rived the  flrst  idea  of  it  from  some  eastern  trader,  it  having 
befoi  used  in  a  rude  ftmn  in  the  Indian  seas  long  before, 
"nie  present  town  of  Amalfl,  though  much  fidlen  from  its 
former  splendour,  still  retains  some  remains  of  trade,  and 
its  inhatntants  ore  reckoned  ^ood  mariners.  It  hss  a  very 
antient  eathed^  and  stands  m  a  nnnantie  positwn,  thirteen 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Salerno. 

AMALGAM,  aeompoundoftwoormorenwtals,  of  which 
one  is  slways  mercury ;  and  this  eiroumstance  distinguishes 
an  amalgam  from  a  mere  alloy.  Nature  presents  us  with 
only  one  amalgam,  which  is  of  silver,  and  is  termed  by  mine- 
ralogists na/tv#iiina|^(nn.*  it  occurs  in  Hungary,  Sweden, 
&&,  and  is  met  vriUi  either  semifluid,  massive,  or  crystal- 
lized in  rhombic  dodecahedrons.  Klanoth  fbund  it  to  con- 
siet  of  64  parts  of  mmury  and  36  of  silver,  out  of  1 00  parts. 
Most  metals  may  be  amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  the 
oombination  appears  to  depend  on  chenucal  affinity.  When 
the  oohesion  or  a  metal  is  slight,  as  in  the  coses  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium ;  or  when  its  affinity  for  mercury  is  consi- 
derable, as  in  the  instances  of  gcdd  and  silver,  amalgamation 
takes  ^ace  readily  by  mere  cmitact.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  oohenon  of  a  metal  is  sbwig,  or  its  affini^  fbr 
mercury  is  weak,  heat,  or  intmmediate  aotirai.  or  both,  sn 
requisite  to  efibct  amalgamation. 

There  are  several  circumstances  which  show  that  amal^- 
mation  is  the  result  of  chemical  affinity ;  the  crystalline 
form  of  the  native  amalgam  is  strongly  indicative  of  it,  and 
it  is  conflrmed  by  analysis :  for  if  the  quantities  of  mercury 
and  silver  were  64  of  the  former  and  35*2  of  the  latter 
metal,  instead  of  36.  as  abovementioned,  they  would  be  in 
theproportions  of  200  to  1 10,  or  1  atom  of  each. 

l^e  phenomena  also,  ^hich  accompany  the  action  of 
mercury  upon  other  metals,  evince  its  chemical  nature ;  if  44 
ports  of  mercury  be  mixed  with  I  port  of  potassium,  combi- 
nation occurs  with  the  evolution  of  much  heat,  and  when  the 
resulting  amalgam  is  cold,  it  is  herd,  and  Iuub  the  appear- 
ance of  silver  when  the  quantity  of  mercury  exceeds  100 
parts  to  1  part  of  potassium ,  the  compound  is  liquid ;  and  an 
amolgam  c«mtaining  only  l  *  5  per  cent,  of  potassium  is  sus- 
ceptible of  crystallising.  The  density  of  an  amalgam  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals ;  this  and  the  tendency 
axhilntsd  \if  one  or  both  metals  to  <Bddi|e.  ore  additional 

indioafionB  of  dunueal  ocRpbtaatian.  Ifmneury  and  lead 
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be  ihftkeD  together  in  a  bctde  containing  atmospheric  air, 
its  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a  black  powder  is  fivmed  which 
contains  an  oxide  of  one  metal  or  of  both  of  them. 

There  are  some  metals,  it  has  been  siready  observed, 
'irhich  require  beat  in  order  to  amalgamate  tliem ;  of  this, 
antimony  offers  an  example.  In  order  to  effect  combination, 
it  must  be  melted,  and  while  liquid  mixed  with  hot  mercury. 
Mere  heat,  hovever,  causes  scarcely  any  action  between  iron 
and  mercury.  It  has  been  stated,  tliat  they  may  be  amal- 
gamated by  mixing  the  filings  of  the  metal  with  powdered 
alum,  and  rubbing  them  together  in  a  mortar  with  a  little 
water:  after  trituration  the  alum  may  be  washed  out '  By 
the  intervention  of  tin  or  zinc,  iron  may  be  combined  with 
mercury,  and  a  double  amalgam  is  formed.  Platina  also 
unites  with  mercury  by  the  intervention  of  the  amalgam  of 
potassium ;  but  not  by  direct  action. 

Having  stated  some  exanmlss  of  the  different  modes  in 
which  amalgams  may  be  formed,  we  shall  notice  their 

general  properties.  Amidgams  are  either  liquid,  soft,  or 
ard ;  their  form  being  dependent,  in  some  cases,  upon  the 
quantity  of  mercury  employed;  and,  in  others,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  metal  amalgamated :  thus  an  amalgam  con- 
sisting of  80  parts  of  mercury  and  1  part  of  sodium  is  soUd, 
whilst  a  compound  of  15  parts  of  mercury  and  1  part  of  tin 
is  liquid.  Tne  liquid  amalgams  resemble  mercury  in  ap- 
pearance, except  that  the  greater  part  of  them  flow  less 
readily :  solid  amalgams  are  brittle.  In  general,  amalgams 
are  white ;  they  are  all  crystallizable,  and  then  form  com- 
pounds of  definite  proportions.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  requi- 
site to  dissolve  a  proper  quantity  of  a  metal  in  mercury  with 
beat,  and  to  allow  the  amalgam  to  cool ;  it  then  separates 
into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  liquid  and  the  other  is 
solid  and  crystallized ;  the  fluid  portion  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  definite  compound  in  an  indefi- 
nite excess  of  mercury.  The  amalgams  of  the  more  oxidable 
metals,  as  of  potassium  and  sodium,  are  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  absorbing  oxygen,  and  they  decom- 
pose water  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas ;  the  double 
amalgam  of  iron  and  zinc  does  not  rapidly  undergo  any  change, 
and  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  All  amalgams  are  de- 
composed by  a  red  heat,  the  mercury  being  distilled,  and  the 
more  fixed  metals  remaining.  The  process  of  amalgamation 
and  decomposition  is  empl^ed  to  separate  gold  and  silver 
from  th«ir  ores;  the  mercury  obtained  Yiy  decomposing  the 
amalgams  is distaiedandrepeatedlynsedtorthesame purpose, 
with  comparativelT  little  loss.  The  amalgams  of  goli  and 
silverareemidoyedintheprocessesofgildingandplating.  The 
amalgam  of  tin  is  la^ly  used  in  what  is  termed  aflvering 
mirrois,  and  various  amalgams  of  tin  and  zinc  are  employed 
for  exciting  electricity  in  the  machine.  These  compounds, 
as  well  as  other  amalgams,  will  be  treated  of  under  each  par- 
ticular metal.  Some  curious  eSbcts  result  from  the  action  of 
amalgams  upon  each  other:  if  mercury  be  added  to  the  liquid 
amalgam  of  potassium  and  sodium,  an  instant  solidification 
ensues,  and  heat  enough  to  inflame  the  latter  metals  is  evolved. 
When,  on  the  other  band,  a  solid  amalgam  of  bismuth  is 
put  in  contact  with  one  of  lead,  they  become  fluid,  and  the 
thermometer  sinks  during  their  action.  There  is  a  curious 
oomponnd  called  an  amSgam  of  ammonia,  tlw  real  nature 
of  wnieh  has  wA  been  satis&ctorily  expUiined.  When  mer- 
cury  is  n^tiivdy  electrifted  in  a  solution  of  ammtmia,  or  an 
amalgam  of  mercury  and  potassium  is  placed  upon  moisteqed 
muriate  of  ammonia,  the  metal  increases  in  volume  and 
beoomes  of  the  consistence  of  butter;  this  appearance  luis 
been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  combinatiim  of  a  metal,  which 
Berzelius  calls  ammordum,  with  mercury.  When  thrown 
into  water  it  effervesces  copiously,  hydrogen  gas  is  given 
off,  and  ammonia  remains  in  solution.  Gay-Lussac  and 
Tfaenard  have  nuuntained  the  opinion  that  the  amalgam 
consists  of  mercury  united  to  azote  and  hydrogen ;  the  Utter 
being  in  larger  proportion  than  in  ammonia. 

AHALIA,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  lost  her 
husband  when  she  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  the  government  in  troubled 
times,  during  the  wars  between  the  two  (treat  German 
powers,  Austria  and  Frederic  of  Prussia.  The  Duehesa  of 
Weimar,  however,  contrived  to  direct  in  safety  the  a&ira 
of  her  UtUe  state,  and  after  the  restoration  of  peace  she 
turned  all  her  thoughts  to  the  internal  immovanent  of  her 
country.  The  city  of  Weimar  became  ttw  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  men  of  Germany,  whtnn  the 
Duchess  encouraged  by  her  liberal  patronage  to  come  and 
raude  Bther  oouxt.  WieAand,  Herder,  Schiller,  and  Goethe, 


formed  a  constellation  of  genius  of  which  any  city  might  be 
proud.  Wieland  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  the 
Duchess.  Goethe  was  also  induced  to  settle  at  Weimar, 
where  he  resided  ever  after,  and  filled  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  ducal  council.  Herder  was  appointed  courtchaplain, 
consistorial  councillor,  and  inspei^  of  the  schools.  The 
Duchess  Amalia  withdrew  from  public  life  in  1773,  having 
given  up  the  sovereign  authority  to  her  eldest  son,  then  of 
age:  she  retired  to  her  delightfhl  country  residence  of 
Tieffiirth,  where  she  continued  to  surround  herself  with 
men  of  talent  and  learning.  She  travelled  into  Italy  in 
I78S,  and  returned  from  that  country  with  an  increased 
taste  for  the  arts,  especially  for  music.  The  Duchess  was 
a  sincere  patroness  of  genius,  which  she  delighted  in  disoo- 
vering  and  raising  from  obscurity  and  poverty.  She  died 
in  1807,  r^etted  by  all  who  knew  -her. 

AMAND  LES  EAUX,  St.,  a  town  in  France  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  on  the  river  Scarpe,  and  on  the  road 
irom  Lille  to  Valenciennes,  about  seven  miles  N.W.  of  the 
latter.  The  population  amounts  to  about  9000 ;  and  tiie 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  (»l,  and  in 
thread  made  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  manufactures  of  porcelain,  of  lace,  and  of  leather.  There 
are  some  mineral  waters  and  baths  about  half  a  league  from 
the  town,  in  a  marshy  plain,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
wood  of  St.  Amand.  The  town  was  ceded  to  France  by 
treaty  in  17l4,  and  previous  to  the  French  Revolution  it 
contained  an  abbey  with  a  considerable  eccleuastical  esta- 
blishment. The  abbey  chiudi  is  much  admired  for  its 
architecture. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  usually  distingmaibed  as 
St.  Ahand  Moirr  Rono,  is  in  the  deparbnent  of  the  Cher, 
and  on  a  tributary  of  the  river  Cher,  not  far  from  its  junction. 
It  has  a  population  of  fiOOO  persons,  who  are  chiefly  occupied 
in  trade ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  in  the 
department,  and  is  the  mart  of  the  grain,  wine,  chestnuts, 
ship-timber,  and  cattle  of  the  district :  in  the  season  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mushrooms  is  gathered.  There  are 
some  iron  works  here.  It  is  25  miles  south  of  Boui^es, 
and  1A6  south  of  Paris. 

This  town  was  built  in  the  year  1410,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Orval,  which  the  En^ish  had  burned.  It  it 
the  capital  of  an  arrondissement 

There  are  several  other  small  places  of  this  name  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France. 

AMA'NUS,  a  chain  of  loftymountains  separating  CiUoia 
from  Syria.  [See  Tavrus.]  The  name  Amanns  was  given 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and  is  also  sometimes 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  range  which,  begin- 
ning at  the  mountain  of  Cape  Hynzyr  on  the  Gulf  of  Scan- 
deroon,  runs  in  a  north-eastern  direction  into  the  interior. 

AMARA,  or  AMARASINHA,  an  antient  Hindu  gram- 
marian, and  author  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed 
original  vocabularies  of  Sanskrit  nouns,  called  after  bis 
name  Amara  Kotha,  i.  e.  the  Thesaurus  of  Amara,  but  some- 
times quoted  under  the  title  of  Trikojida,  i.  e.  the  Tripartite. 
Owing  to  the  almost  total  want  of  records  on  the  internal 
history  of  India,  the  sera  at  which  Amaru  lived  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  conjecture.  Numerous  authorities  assert 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  King  Vikramaditya ;  and  his 
name  is  included  in  a  memorial  verse  among  tlie  Nine  Gems, 
or  nine  distinguished  poets  and  scholars  who  adnned  the 
court  oPthat  prince.  The  exact  date  this  Vikramaditva's 
reign  is,  however,  still  subject  to  discussion,  as  in  Indian 
history  several  kings  of  that  name  occur.  Tradition  places 
Ama<^and  the  Nine  Gems  generally  under  the  first  Vikrap 
maditya,  56  years  before  our  era.  Mr.  Bentley  (Asiaiic  Re- 
tearchea,  vol.  vii.  p.  242-244)  supposes  the  Vikramaditya 
onder  whose  reign  Amara  lived,  to  be  the  successor  of  Raja 
Bhoja-deva,  as  sovereign  of  Dham  in  Malwa,  who  reigned 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  centur}'.  Mr.  Coie- 
brooke,  (Algebra  fromtke  Sansttrit,  Introd.  pp.  45-51,)  from 
astronomical  data  in  the  work  of  Varahamihira,  (another 
of  the  Nine  Grems,)  has  assumed  the  close  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, or  about  the  year  4  72,  as  the  probable  epoch  when  that 
astronomer  wrote,  and  Vikramaditya  and  the  Nine  Genu 
lived.  This  opinion,  with  regard  to  Amara.  is  supported 
1^  the  frequent  reference  maide  to  his  Dictionary  as  to  an 
antient  and  classical  work  of  standard  authority,  by  nu- 
merous writers,  to  many  of  whom  an  antiquity  of  several 
centuries  at  least  can  be  confidently  attributed. 

Of  Amara'e  life  little  is  known.  He  embraced  the  tenets 
(^tiie  Bauddhu,  a  hetetodco,  sect;^^^^^i^]|m!^^>ositi«M» 
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with  Ae  enmtion  ofhis  IXctionary,  periihed  in  tiw  pme* 
catimi  niaed  by  the  Brabmans  against  the  perwnu  and 
writings  of  the  Bauddhas,  which  began  in  the  third  century, 
and  reached  their  height  during  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

Like  other  original  Sanskrit  vocabularies,  that  of  Amara 
is  in  metre,  to  aul  the  memory.  The  whole  is  divided  into 
three  books.  In  the  first  two  words  relating  to  kindred 
objects  are  collected  in  one  or  more  verses,  and  placed  in 
chapters.  Thus  the  first  book  commences  with  words  for 
heaven ;  next  follow  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  several 
deities ;  then  come  terms  for  space,  the  cardinal  points  of 
*  the  compass,  &c.  The  third  book  is  supplementary :  it 
contains  epithets,  a  list  of  homonymous  words,  (arranged 
alphabetioaUy  like  many  Arabic  Dictionaries,  according  to 
the  final  consonants,)  Mrticles,  and  adverbs,  (oMisiderM  as 
indeclinable  nouns  by  the  Hindu  giammarian8»)  and  remarks 
on  the  gender  of  substantives.  The  Sanskrit  Dieti«iarie« 
or  Ko*ha$,  do  not  include  the  verbs  of  the  lai^uage,  the 
stems  or  roots  beinK  arranged  and  explained  in  separate 
lists.  The  Amara  Kosha  contains  only  about  10,000  dif- 
ferent words.  In  a  language  so  eoinous  as  the  Sanskrit, 
this  number  aopears  small :  out  in  consequence  of  the  great 
regularity  ana  consistency  with  which,  in  tiiis  language, 
compound  nouns  and  derivatives  are  formed,  very  few  of 
these  require  to  be  inserted  and  explained  in  a  Dictionary. 
Real  deficiencies  in  the  list  of  Amara  are  supplied  partly  by 
commentaries  on  it,  and  partly  by  more  recent  Dictionaries, 
one  of  which,  the  TrUumikuevia,  by  Purushottamadeva,  is, 
what  its  title  implies,  puipowly  compiled  as  a  supplement  to 
the  tripartite  work  of  Amara. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Amarakoi^  with  marginal 
explanations  and  notes  in  English,  and  an  alphabetic  index, 
was  published  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Colebrooke  at  Serampore,  ]  8U8, 
4to.;  reprinted,  1829,  8vo.  An  edition  of  the  mere  Sanskrit 
text,  and  table  of  contents  likewise  in  Sanskrit,  appeared  at 
Calcutta  in  1813,  in  a  volume  with  three  other  original 
Sanskrit  vocabularies.  (Asiat.  Res.  vii.  p.  2U,  seq.  Wil- 
son's Sarukrit  Dictionary,  Pre/ace,  p.  5.  seq.^frf/  aUt.) 
AUAR  ANTA'CEiB,  a  natural  eider  of  apetalous  diootyle- 


[Amanuthni  polnuniu.] 
L.  A  CMiy^  ud  bnctm  with  ■Umena.      S.  The  wtnu)  ii!Ui  Uw  piiliUum. 
3L  The  pwiiUnm  ope&iBg.  4.  A  leed. 

5.  A  wwl  eat  iawn,  abawing  Ow  MibTTo.  6.  Ttw  embryi»— aU  magDlfled. 

donoas  plants,  remarkable  for  the  dry  coloured  scales  of 
which  all  their  bractese  and  floral  envelopes  are  composed ;  u 
character  by  which  they  are  principally  known  from  Cheno- 
podea}.  Their  essential  distinction  is  briefly  this :  calyx,  dry, 
coloured,  not  fUling  away ;  petals,  wanting ;  stamens,  five 
or  more  ;  omimn,  auite  nmple,  auperior ;  flnit,  an  utricle. 


(wntMning  a  sin^  ieed.whkh  bu  an  enilHTO  enrrad  round 
a  central  farinaceous  albumen;  leaves,  destitute  of  sti- 
puis. 

The  species  are  found  chiefly  in  tropical  countries,  where 
they  ore  often  troublesome  weeds.  The  cock's-comb,  the 
globe-amaranth,  the  prince' s-feather,  the  love-lies-bleeding 
of  oar  gardens  belonK  to  the  order ;  which  does  not  contain  a 
single  ipedes  in  whicfa  any  deleterioui  piqter^  has  been 
found. 

AMARAPURA,  a  city  in  the  Burman  empire,  six 
miles  east  of  Ava,  in  21°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  96°  7'  E.  long. 
This  city  was  founded  in  1783,  by  the  monarch  then  on  the 
Burmese  throne,  and  was  declared  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  seat  of  government  has  since  been  removed,  or  rather 
has  returned,  to  Ava. 

Amarapura  stands  near  the  east  bank  of  Uie  Irawaddy, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  a  bianeh  of  the  same  river, 
which  is  to  the  east  of  Amarapura,  and  joins  the  main  stream 
immediately  below  Ava.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood :  many  d  the  public  buildings  have 
a  very  striking  appearance,  owing  to  the  splendour  of  the 
gilding  with  which  their  roo&  are  covered,  both  within  and  on 
&e  outside.  From  the  nature  of  the  material  employed  in 
building,  there  is  great  risk  of  accidents  from  fire.  To  guard 
against  these,  the  better  kind  of  houses  are  surruunded  by 
enclosures,  and  all  are  covered  with  tiles;  besides  which, 
pots  filled  with  water  are  placed  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  to 
be  in  readiness  if  a  fire  should  break  out.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  precautions,  nearly  the  whole  aS  the  city,  consist- 
ing of  20,000  to  25,000  houses,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  in 
Kurch,  1810.  The  pt^nilatwn  at  that  time  was  estimated 
at  more  than  170,000;  but  owing  partly  to  the  ciJamity 
just  mentioned,  and  partly  also  to  tlie  remm'al  of  the  seat 
of  government  in  1619,  the  present  estimate  of  its  pecula- 
tion does  not  go  beyond  30,000  persons. 

The  fortifications  of  Amarapura  are  equal  in  strength  to 
most  of  the  native  fortresses  in  India.  The  fort  is  a  square 
building  with  walls  twenty  feet  high,  which  are  faced  with 
brick,  and  strongly  built.  Each  angle  of  the  fort  contains 
a  large  square  projecting  bastion,  and  each  side  has  a 
principal  gate,  besides  two  smaller  ones  between  it  and  the 
bastions,  so  that  there  are  in  all  twelve  gates.  Each  side 
of  the  fort  is  somewhat  more  than  7000  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ditch,  fhced  with  brick. 
The  fort  is  built  on  the  northern  bank,  of  the  lake,  Uie 
waters  of  which  wash  its  walls  whenever  the  lake  is  swelled 
during  the  rainy  season. 

The  manufacture  of  jewellery  was  formerly  carried  on 
extensively  in  this  city,  an  entire  street  having  been  filled 
with  the  houses  of  soldsmiths ;  most  of  these  shops  have 
now  disappeared.  The  fort  contains  a  royal  library,  the 
books  composing  which  are  contained  in  about  one  hundred 
large,  well-filled  wooden  chests.  The  river  Irawaddy  offers 
the  advantage  of  water-carriage  to  and  'fh)m  the  city, 
which  is  situated  near  a  fertile  district,  where  abundance 
of  wheat  is  raised  of  a  good  qualitv.  (Captain  Cox's  Notes 
on  the  Burman  £a^re.—Seo  also  Berghaos'  Atia,  and 
his  Atlas.) 

AMARYLLI'DE.£,  or  the  narcissus  tribe  of  plants,  is  a 
group  of  monoco^ledonous  genera,  to  which  tiie  daffodil,  the 
belladonna  and  Guernsey  lilies,  and  the  showy  Brunsngiaa 
and  blood-flowers  {hivmanthus)  of  the  Caf>e  of  Good  Hope 
belong.  They  are  characterized  by  having  six  stamens, 
a  highly-coloured  flower,  and  an  mferior  ovarium.  The 
beauty  of  their  blossoms  serves  as  a  cloak  to  their  poisonous 
properties,  and  shows  how  little  the  external  appearances  of 
plants  are  to  be  trusted  in  judging  of  their  virtues.  To  form 
an  opinion  only  from  their  aspect,  these  would  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  harmless  of  plants,  while  in  fact  tneir 
bulbs  are  dangerous  poisons;  the  juice  of  that  of  fueman- 
thus  toxicarius  is  inspissated  by  the  Hottentots,  who  smear 
their  arrow-farads  with  it ;  other  kinds  are  not  less  fotal,  and ' 
even  tfae  cwnmon  daffi>dil  cont«nB  within  its  bulbs  an  acrid 
irritatine  principle  which  renders  it  a  powerfhl  emetic.  Like 
many  other  poisonous  fkmilies,  this  occasionally  secretes  a 
kind  of  fcecula,  or  flour,  which,  when  scpemted  from  the 
juice  that  is  naturally  mixed  with  it,  becomes  a  wholesome 
article  of  food ;  the  arrow-root  of  Chili  is  yielded  by  an 
alatromeria,  which  belongs  to  amaryllidera. 

The  species,  which  are  chiefly  scattered  over  Brazil,  Africa, 
and  tropical  Asia,  ore  nearly  all  bulbous ;  a  few  onlv  ac- 
quire a  high  degree  of  develcmment  and  lose  their  bulbous 
character,  as  the  doiyanthes  of  New  HoHend.  Noitribn  if 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQIC 
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Don  •dmind  bjr  cultiTtton,  in  ooiueqntnee  of  Uie  imivenal 
b«iu^  of  its  flowen. 


[AnaiyUIi  reUenUtB,  dlnlnUhMl  in  ■!■«.] 
1.  Hm  flown  cnt  opan.  S,  A  lUmeD  the  natiml  dw. 

AMASIBH  or  AMAfilA,  a  saDiak  of  Anatolia,  and  also 
the  name  of  the  principal  town  of  uie  province,  which  is  in 
40°  28'  N.  lat,  36**  26^  E.  long.  Amaaieh  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  whose  description  of 
its  situation  corresponds,  as  &r  as  we  can  understand  it,  with 
the  modem  appearance  of  the  place.  Its  antient  name  of 
Amasia  or  Ainaseia  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  undergone 
any  change  at  all  'My city,'  says  Strabo  {Casaub.,  p.  561), 
■  BtandB  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge,  through  which  the 
Iris  (now  the  Jeshil-Ermak)  flows.  It  is  surprisingly 
favoured  bolb  by  nature  and  art,  being  at  once  both  a  town 
and  a  garrison :  a  rock,  lofty  and  precipitous,  all  round,  de- 
scends with  rapid  slope  to  the  nver ;  one  part  has  a  wall 
close  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  where  it  joins  on  to  the 
eity ;  and  in  another  part  the  wall  runs  up  on  each  side  of 
the  bill  to  the  summits,  of  which  there  are  two,  connected 
with  one  another  and  exceedingly  well  fortified.  Within  the 
enclosure  made  by  the  wall  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  The  summits  are  united  by  a  very  narrow 
neck,  the  ascent  to  which  is  five  or  six  stadia  on  each  side 
from  the  bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  suburbs ;  and  from 
the  neck  to  the  two  summits  is  about  another  stadium  of 
steep  ascent,  which  is  altogether  impregnable.  *  *  *  On  the 
tops  also  water  is  carried  up  under  tne  rock ;  two  narrow 
galleries  (pipes,  channels,  *rw/>(77«»)  being  cut,  one  from  the 
neck  to  the  river,  and  the  other  from  the  summits  to  the 
neck.  •  •  •  There  are  two  bridges  on  the  river,  one  from 
-  the  city  to  the  suburbs,  and  another  from  the  suburbs 
to  the  country ;  at  this  latter  bridge  terminates  the  mountain 
which  overhangs  the  rock.'  The  town  was  of  course  on 
both  sides  of  the  river :  the  castle  with  part  of  the  surround- 
ing  walls  still  exists  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  the 
town.  The  description  of  Strabo  is  not  altogether  intel- 
ligible without  a  better  plan  of  the  place  than  we  can  find. 
A  view  of  the  mountaJji  with  the  two  tops  may  be  seen 
in  Jackson's  Journey  /Torn  India  (London,  1799,  p.  212.) 
Jackson  describes  some  of  the  mountains  round  the  town 
as  being  almost  half  a  mile  in  perpendicular  height.  They 
are  all  calcareous  stone,  susceptible  of  a  polish.  Otter 
(ii.  p.  334)  also  describes  a  long  rcud  cut  with  infinite  pains 


in  the  rook,  to  brin^,  as  he  savs,  water  from  the  mountain* 
to  Amasia ;  but  this  is  not  Stnho's  ohanneL  This  city  is 
now  large  and  populous :  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  wood, 
but  many  are  of  stone,  and  are  all  covered  with  tiles.  There 
is  a  laive  stone  mosque,  built  by  Sultan  Bayazid,  with  two 
lof^  minarets,  also  of  stone ;  the  dome  of  the  mosque  is 
covered  with  lead. 

This  town  can  only  be  approached  by  two  narrow  puses, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south,  both  of  which  can 
be  decoded  by  a  small  force.  The  river,  which  runs  in  a 
deep,  narrow  enannel,  both  above  and  below  the  town,  is  not 
suitable  ibr  navigation.  The  inhabitants  procure  from  it 
their  chief  supply  of  water,  which  is  raised  by  wheels  ftir- 
nished  with  buckets,  and  driven  by  the  stream.  Fontan- 
nier  calls  the  river  of  Amasia  the  T\)catUt-tou,  or  river  of 
Tocat,  and  gives  the  name  of  Jeshil-Ermak  to  the  lower 
course  of  ue  stream.  In  the  numeroiis  gardens  about 
the  town  many  fine  fruits  are  grown,  espeoially  grapea 
of  which  a  strong  wine  resembling  sherry  is  made.  Silk 
forms  the  chief  part  of  the  commerce  of  Amagieh.  There  is 
also  a  great  trade  in  the  fur  of  the  marten,  which  is  caught 
in  the  Janik  mountains,  that  extend  from  Amasieh  to 
Trebisond.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  but 
the  population  is  not  known.  Amasieh  has  an  Armenian 
archbisbop.  Fontannier,  a  late  traveller,  states  the  number 
of  houses  at  10,000. 

The  antiquities  of  Amasieh  are  often  spoken  of,  but  do 
BBtisfhetary  account  of  its  remains  is  yet  published.  Jackson 
describes  some  holes  in  one  of  the  hUls  cut  in  the  solid  rock 
(see  his  plate)  similar  to  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  which  can  only 
be  approached  by  narrow  passes  cut  through  the  rock. 
(Compare  Morier,  Joumey  through  Persia,  &c.,  p.  349.) 
The  ruins  of  a  temple  also  are  mentbned  by  Fontamiier. 

We  are  not  able  fully  to  understand  the  passage  from 
Strabo  traced  within  asterisks ;  it  either  means  that  thetv 
was  a  communication  under  the  surface,  between  the  river 
and  the  castle,  and  the  two  summits,  for  the  punmse  of 
securing  a  supply  of  water  from  the  river,  or  that  the 
channeU  conveyed  water  from  a  spring  on  the  summit  to 
the  town :  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  Strabo.  The  two  existing  canals,  which  Fon- 
tannier speaks  of  as  the  canals  or  pipes  ((ru/»77er)  of  Strabo, 
are  certamly  not  those  described  by  the  Greek  geographer. 
No  modem  traveller  has  yet  given  any  such  account  as  will 
at  all  explain  this  obscure  passage  of  Strabo.  The  name  is 
written  Amasseia  on  the  earlier  ooins,  and  Amasia  on  tibose 
struck  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  (See  Rasche, 
Lexicon  Rei  NumarieB.) 

AMA'SIS,  or  AMO'SIS,  the  eighth  king,  according  to 
Afiicanus,  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynas^  of  Egyptian  kings, 
reigned  from  b.c.  S69  to  B.C.  525.  Amasis  was  a  native 
of  Siouph,  in  the  nomos  (district)  of  Sais,  in  the  Delta. 
Being  sent  by  Apries  (the  Pharaoh  Hopbra  of  Scripture, 
Jerem.  xliv.  30.)  to  stop  a  mutiny  in  the  Egyptian  army, 
he  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  rebels,  and  returning  at  the 
head  of  this  army,  he  defeated  his  master,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  a  force  of  30,000  Carians  and  Ionian  Greeks.  After 
the  battle,  Amasis  became  king  of  Egypt,  and  Apries,  being 
surrendered  to  the  Egyptians,  was  put  to  death. 

Amasis  married  a  (^reek  wife  fhim  Gyrene,  and  further 
prepared  the  way  for  great  changes  in  the  social  condition 
of  Egypt,  by  allowing  Greek  merchants  to  setUe  at  Nau- 
cratts,  and  to  build  temples  and  baxaan.  Solon  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  in  his  reign.  Amasis  decorated  Sais,  the 
chief  city  of  the  nomos,  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  nume- 
rous great  works  of  Egyptian  art :  these  were,  magnificent 
propyliBa  to  the  temple  of  Athenoja ;  enormous  colossi ; 
and  lai^  androsphinxes.  But  his  great  architectural 
achievement  was  a  monolith  (one-stone)  temple  which  he 
brought  ttom  the  granite  c^uarries  of  Syene,  down  the  river, 
a  distance  of  about  600  miles.  The  exterior  dimensions  of 
this  stone  were  31}  Greek  ftetlong.21  broad,  and  12  high:  u 
chamber  was  cut  out  in  the  interior,  the  dimensions  •>( 
which  were  28^  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  7}  high.  (See 
British  Museum.  Egypt.)  Sais.  the  royal  residence  of 
Amasis,  where  so  many  wonders  of  Egyptian  art  were  col- 
lected, is  now  a  mass  of  rubbish  called  Sa  el  Hajar,  or  Su, 
the  Rock;  exhibiting  only  mounds  of  rubbish  and  pottery, 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  Many  remains  of  antiquity  might 
probeCbly  be  discovered  by  digging. 

Amasis  also  made  a  colossus  75  Greek  feet  long,  flanki^I 
by  two  smaller  figures  30  feet  high,  which  he  placed  in 
front  of  the  great  temple  of  Hepheestus  (Phtha)  at  Mem- 
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phit.  HepUoedaRothn>atSiia,oftheBanMsiie.  Hema 
•noeeeded  his  son  Psammenitiu,  who  was  conquered  W 
Cunbyses  ue  Peniaa,  b.c.  52S.  (See  DeienpHon  m 
i'Sgjffite.  AiUiq^  vol.  v.  Herod^  book  it  diuM.  163— 
1820 

AMATHCNTE,  a  small  village  of  Cynrus,  on  fhe  south 
eoast  of  the  island,  near  Ifae  sea.  said  to  he  on  or  near  the 
lite  of  the  Greek  aty  of  Amathua.  and  a  &v  miles  from  the 
modern  limassol.  Amathus  was  a  dty  of  great  antiquitv, 
and  possibly  of  remote  Phcenician  origin,  though  afterwaros 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks.  Adonis  was  worshipped  there 
in  a  temple  of  gi«at  antiquity.  [See  ADONisrf  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  mines  of  metal.  Near  Limassol  there 
are  still  considerable  remains,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  old 
town.   (See  Mannert.  Syrien,  p.  447.) 

AMATI.  HIERO'NYHUS,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
maker  of  Ti6Uns,  a  native  of  Cremona  in  Italjr,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1600.  His  son*  Anthony*  and  his  gruidaon, 
Nicholas,  (son  of  the  latter,)  were  also  excellent  nwkers. 

AMATO,  or  AMATUS,  (JOANNES  RODERKTUS) 
often  called  Amatos  Lusitanus,  a  very  eminent  physician 

the  sixteenth  century.  Most  of  the  oarticulars  that  are 
known  of  his  personal  histoir  are  in  nis  writings,  from 
which  they  have  been  carefully  collected  by  Astruc,  in  bis 
treatise  De  Morhis  Venereu.  (See  vol.  ii.  pp.  735 — 740, 
2nd  ediL  4to.,  Paris,  1740.)  Succeeding  biographers  have 
copied  the  statements  in  Aatruc's  notice,  but  not  in  all 
respects  with  accuracy.  Amato  was  of  a  Jewish  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Castel'Branoo,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  1511.  like  many  of  his  nation,  concealing  his  reli- 
gioua  futb,  he  was  educated  at  Salamanca ;  after  leaving 
whkih,  he  travelled  in  fVance,  the  Netherlands,  Germany^ 
and  Italy.  He  remained  fbr  some  time  both  at  Venice  and 
Fmata,  giving  lectures  cm  the  medical  art;  and,  as  Astrue 
adds,  putting  the  statement  in  Italics,  he  superintended 
the  direction  of  twelve  bodies  in  the  year  1457.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  date  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  year  should 
prebaUy  be  1947,  a  correction  which  may  perhaps  make  the 
drcnmatance  recorded  not  quite  so  remarkable.  Before 
1549.  Amato  had  removed  to  Ancona,  where  he  resided  and 
practised  his  profession  till  1^55.  While  here,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  several  times  called  to  Rome  to  attend  the 
Pope,  Julius  iTl.  Dread  of  the  Inquisition,  however,  whose 
notice  had  been  attracted  to  him  as  a  concealed  Jew,  in- 
duced him,  in  1555,  to  withdraw  to  Pesaro.  It  appears  that 
on  this  occasion  he  found  an  enemy  in  the  new  pope,  Paul 
IV.,  and  that  in  his  precipitate  flight  he  left  behind  him  all 
lus  pnqwrty,  and  lost  the  manuscript  of  an  unfinished 
oomn«ntary  m  Aoiemna,  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
press.  Fnun  Pesaxo  he  some  time  after  retired  to  Ragusa, 
and  from  thence,  in  1559,  to  Theisalonica  (Saloniki),  where 
he  made  open  profession  of  the  rehgion  his  forefathers. 
He  is  ascertained  to  have  been  alive  in  1561,  but  no  notice 
of  him  occurs  after  that  date,  and  it  is  not  known  when  he 
died.  Amato  is  the  author  of  two  works,  both  of  which 
long  ranked  unor^  the  most  esteemed  medical  treatises  of 
modem  times.  Tdb  one  is  entitled,  in  the  first  edition, 
printed  in  4to.  at  Antwerp,  in  1536,  Exegetnata  in  Priora 
duo*  Di(aeori4i»  de  Materia  MecUca  Librot ;  and  in  subse- 
quent editions,  Enarrationes  in  Dioecoridem.  It  was 
printed  with  this  title  in  4to.  at  Strasburg,  in  1551,  and  in 
8vo.  at  Venice,  in  1553,  at  Sliasburg  in  1554,  and  at  Lyons 
in  1A57  and  15A8;  the  last  two  editions  have  notes, by 
Robert  Cimatantine.  Amato's  other  work  is  his  Curatiomm 
Medidmilium  Cmturia  S^Oetn.  Of  this  work,  the  first 
part  or  century,  written  at  Anoona,  in  1949.  was  published 
m  8vo.  atFlorence,in  1551 ;  the  second, written  at  Home, in 
1551,  was  published  in  12mo.  at  Venice,  in  1552;  the  third 
and  fourth,  written  at  Ancoua,  in  1552  and  1553,  irere, 
probably  sAer  having  been  printed  sepaiately  in  Italy, 
published  tc^ther,  and  accompanied  by  the  preceding  two, 
lo  folio,  at  Basil,  in  1556:  the  fifth,  written  at  Pesaro  and 
Raguaa,  in  1556  and  1557,  the  sixth,  written  at  Ragusa, 
in  1556,  and  the  seventh,  written  at  Ihessalonica,  in  1561, 
were  published  tether  at  Venice,  in  1566.  The  author 
intended  to  complete  the  work  by  the  addition  of  three  other 
centuries,  in  which,  and  not.  as  has  been  commonly  said, 
in  a  oompletB  edition  of  Dioscorides,  he  pnqjMsed  to  make 
his  reply  to  an  attack  that  had  been  directed  aeainst  him  b^ 
Peter  Andnv  IfathuJus,  in  a  treatise  entitted  Apologia 
■Aptmii  Amatum,  puhUsbed  in  Iblio  at  Venice  in  U97. 
Tins  dsalign,  bowevw,  be  apfMn  not  to  have  lived  to 
acconfUah.  Besides  odier  n^mts  of  portions  of  tha  wwk. 


the  collected  Centuries  oi  Amafau  appeared  in  IBmo.  at 
Lyons,  in  1580;  in  4to.  st  Fuis  in  1613,  and  in  16S0;  in 
4to.  at  Bordeaux,  in  1630;  and  in  fidio  at  Frankfort,  in 
1646.  In  bo&  fliese  works,  the  author  is  said  to  show  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  physicians ;  and  they  are  also  stated  to  contain  many 
curious  notices  both  in  medicine  and  in  natural  histoiy. 
Some  of  his  biographers  mention  a  translation  into  Spaniui 
by  Amato  of  the  Roman  Hittory  of  Butropius. 

AMAURO'SIS,  from  hftavpow,  (to  darken  or  to  make 
obscure,)  dimness  of  sight,  blindness.  [SeeGuTTASaRXNA.] 

AMAZI'AH,  or  AMAZIAHU,  means  literally,  one 
strengthened  by  Jehovah,  and  is  tiie  name  of  the  ninth 
King  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  when  he  was  twenty- 
five  yeacB  old,  about  the  year  838  B.C.,  after  his  fktber 
Joash  had  been  murdered  m  the  house  of  Hillo  1^  bis  own 
servants  Jozadiar  and  JehosabaL  (SKingsxiv.)  Amasiah 
reigned  twenty-five  jean  in  Jerusalem ;  his  mother's  name 
was  Jehoaddan  of  Jerusalem.  He  did  what  was  ri^ght  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  not  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  not 
like  David ;  he  did  according  to  all  things  as  Joash  his 
father  did.  The  people  in  his  reU^  still  sacrificed,  and 
burnt  incense  on  the  hi^h  places.  He  slew  his  servants  who 
had  slain  ^e  kine  his  father,  but  the  children  of  the 
murderers  he  spared.  Having  resolved  to  attack  the  Ama- 
lekites,  IdumsBans,  and  Gabfhtans,  he  collected  an  army  of 
300,000  men  in  tlw  tribes  of  Judah  and  Bei^jamin,  and  paid 
100  talents  of  silver  to  100,000  auxiliaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  according  to  the  advice  of  a  prophet,  he  dismissed 
the  auxHiaries  before  the  war  commenced.  The  disbanded 
Israelites  upon  this  ravaged  the  cities  of  Judah,  alew  30(H) 
men,  and  took  much  spou.  With  his  own  tronis,  Amariah 
slew  10,000  of  the  Edomites  in  the  VsHot  of  BaU,  and  the 
children  of  Judah  brought  other  10,000  of  the  Edomites  to 
the  top  of  a  rock,  and  cast  them  all  down.  Amaziah  also 
took  jSs^  and  called  it  Joktheel.  The  name  of  Selah  is 
translated  Petra,  rock,  by  the  Greeks.  The  remains  at 
this  place  in  Arabia  Fetraa.  between  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Elanitic  Gulph,  are  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Travels,  p.  336,  &c.) 

Amaziah,  flushed  with  the  victory  over  Edom.  set  the 
gods  of  Seir  up  to  be  his  gods,  burned  incense  unto  them, 
and  declared  war  against  Jehoash,  the  King  of  Israel. 
But  Jude^  was  worsted  before  Israel,  and  thejr  fled  every 
man  to  tbeir  tents.  Jehoash  took  Amaziah  captive  at  Beth- 
shemesh,  and  broke  down  of  the  wall  of  Jemsslem,  from 
the  gato  of  Ephraim  onto  the  Comer-gato,  four  hundnd 
cnbits.  He  also  took  sU  the  vessels  mat  were  foiuid  in 
the  house  of  the  Lwd,  and  in  Oe  treesnres  of  the  king's 
house,  and  hostages,  and  returned  to  Samaria.  It  appears 
that  Amasiah  obtained  his  liberty,  fbr  we  know  ^t  he 
reigned  after  the  death  of  Jehoash  fifteen  years,  until  they 
m^  a  conspiracy  against  htm  in  Jerusalem ;  and  he  fled 
to  Lachish ;  but  they  sent  after  him  and  slew  him  therot 
and  brought  him  on  horses,  and  buried  him  in  J erusalem  with 
his  fathers  in  the  City  of  David.  And  the  people  of  Judah 
took  Azariah,  (Help  of  Jehovah,}  or  Uxxian,  (Power  of  Je- 
hovah,) who  was  'nxteen  years  old,  and  made  him  king 
instead  of  h^  fother  Amaziah,  2  Kings  xiv. ;  2  Chron.  xxv. ; 
Compan  Jos.  Ant.  ix.  9,  10.  The  Septuagint  wrote  fat 
Amaziah,  A/teacUw,  Josephus.  A/uw&s.  and  the  Vidgate 
Amasiae. 

AIIAZON,  orlfARAllTON.  or  ORELLAfNA,  is  the 
name  nven  to  a  river  which  traverses  tiie  equatmial  re^ona 
of  South  America  neariy  in  its  whole  extent,  running  chiefly 
from  west  to  east,  and  naving  its  embouchure  almost  under 
the  equator.  It  is  the  largest  river  on  the  globe,  not  only 
for  the  length  of  its  course,  but  also  for  the  extent  of  country 
which  is  watered  by  this  noble  stream,  and  its  great  tribu- 
taries. 

Geographers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  true  sources  of  this 
river,  though  they  agree  in  placing  them  in  the  highest 
ranges  of  the  Cordilleras.  Some  think  that  they  are  found 
in  an  alpine  lake,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  tenth  parallel, 
called  the  lake  of  Lauricoche.  From  this  lake  a  river 
issues  which  is  called  the  U^per  MarcUlon,  or  Tungurapta, 
and  runs  north-north- west  in  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the 
Cor^lleras,  up  to  about  9*^  <X  sonthera  lat,  tx  390  mfles. 
The  direction  <^ite  oourse  is  then  changed  to  thenortH-east 
fbr  about  50  oc  GO  miles,  and  in  this^ot  of  its  oourse  the 
river  desonida  from  tin  hi^  vallqr  of  the  mountains  to  the 

Slains  that  are  atuatad  to  Uie  east  tXihsm,  hj  ' 
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nf«r,  Aill  of  eddies  and  smalt  cataracts,  extending  between 
the  town  of  St.  Jaen  de  Brancamoros,  and  the  village  of 
Chuehunga,  for  about  twenty-four  miles.  The  riTer  above 
the  Pongo  runs  down  the  mountain  channel,  forming  rapids 
and  eataracts,  but  increased  to  the  width  of  2S0  fathoms ; 
below  St  Jaen  de  Brancamoros  it  suddenly  contracts 
to  25  fathoms,  and  rushes  through  a  rent  or  crevice  be- 
tween mountains  of  tremendous  height  This  Pongo  can- 
not he  descended  in  boats,  because  they  would  be  broken  to 
irnees  by  the  shocks  which  they  experience  when  dashed 
against  the  rocks.  Balsas,  therefbre,  are  used,  a  kind  ol 
rafts,  made  of  a  very  light  wood  or  rather  cane,  similar  to 
the  bamboo,  the  single  pieces  of  which  are  fastened  togethei 
by  rushes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  yield  to  every  shock  of 
moderate  violence,  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  be 
separated  even  bv  the  strongest.  The  rafts  used  in  the  surf  of 
Coromandel  in  toe  East  In£es,  and  called  there  catamorans, 
are  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  At  some  distance 
ftam  the  Pongo,  the  Tunguragua  leaves  the  mountains  and 
enters  the  plain.  Here  it  receives  first  from  the  right  the 
HualUxga  or  Guallaga,  a  river  whose  sources  are  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  the  principal  stream,  and  which,  traversing 
another  but  lower  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Cordilleras,  runs 
almost  parallel  to  the  Tunguragua,  nearly  due  north,  for 
about  350  miles. 

Advancing  farther  to  the  east,  between  the  4Ui  and  5th 
degree  of  southern  lat^  the  waters  of  the  river  are  increased 
by  two  great  tributaries  from  the  left,  the  rivers  Pasiaxa 
and  Tigre,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  Cordilleras,  between 
V*  and  2°  of  southern  latitude,  and  descend  in  a  south- 
eastern course  to  the  Tunguragua.  The  course  of  the 
former  is  stated  to  be  abottC  850,  that  of  the  latter  nearly 
400  miles. 

Thus  increased  by  the  waters  of  three  tai^e  rivers,  the  Tun- 
guragua meets  at  St.  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,  its  rival,  the  Ucay- 
cM,  which  is  considered  as  the  true  source  of  the  Marafion  by 
all  those  who  think  that  the  stream  which  rises  farthest  from 
the  mouth  Ims  the  hert  daim  to  the  honour  of  being 
thought  its  source.  Yet  the  sources  of  the  Ueayali  are  not 
known.  It  was  fbrmnW  coigectured  that  the  principal 
source  of  this  river  was  the  Bmd  or  Paro,  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  formed  by  the  waters  descending  from  the  Cor- 
dilleras about  the  18th  southern  parallel,  and  somewhat  to 
the  north  of  it.  But  Lieutenant  Mawe,  in  his  Journal  of  a 
Postage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  has  trans- 
lated a  few  notices  respecting  the  soiuces  of  the  Ueayali, 
which  were  published  at  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Peru,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  river  Parobetti  rises  not  for  from  the 
town  of  Cuzco,  probablv  near  the  l4th  southern  parallel. 
This  agrees  very  well  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pentland, 
who  ascertained  that  the  high  snow-topped  range,  which 
borders  on  the  east  the  valley  of  the  lake  of  7'iiicaca,  ex- 
tends much  &rther  to  the  east  <uid  occupies  the  site  where 
our  maps  plaoe  the  sources  of  the  Beni  or  Paro.  It  seems, 
therefore,  very  probable,  that  the  waters  descending  from 
that  range  run  directly  to  the  Mamori,  a  tributary  of  the 
Madeira.  The  Parobeni  then  would  not  be  the  most  southern 
source  of  the  Ueayali,  but  we  must  look  for  it  in  the  Apurimac, 
which  rises  to  the  n(»th-west  of  the  lake  of  Ttticaca,  between 
the  15th  and  16th  parallel,  and  runs  in  a  longitudinal 
valley  north  and  north-north-east  for  more  than  ^  of  lat, 
till  at  about  the  12th  southern  parallel  it  meets  the  river 
Jaura,  descending  ftom  the  north  in  the  same  longitudinal 
valley.  After  its  junction  with  this  river,  the  Apurimac 
turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  the  plain,  where  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Pangoa,  descending  £rom  the 
CordillmB  on  the  east,  and  takes  the  name  of  Tambo. 
At  10^  31' of  southern  lat.  the  Tambo  unites  with  the 
Parobeni,  whose  course  has  been  nearly  due  north  through 
nearly  4°  of  lat,  and  the  rixa  fbrmed  by  their  ctoiijunction 
is  called  Uoaydi.  The  Ueayali  continues  its  course  in  the 
direction  of  north-north-east  for  6^°  of  lat.  till  it  reaches 
St  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,  and  joins  the  Tunguragua.  Both 
rivers  unite,  and  are  called  afterwards  Amazon,  or  MaraSon. 

From  the  town  of  St.  Joaquin  de  Omaguas,  the  Amazon 
traverses  22°  of  longitude,  running  nearly  in  an  eastern 
direction.  In  all  this  extent  it  traverses  only  4*^  of  latitude, 
from  the  4th  parallel  to  the  equator ;  and  two  of  them  it  tra- 
verses near  its  embouchure,  where  it  runs  neuly  north-east 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  a  great  number  of  tri- 
butaries, some  of  them  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  surpass 
the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  in  their  extent  and  the 
Tolniiie  of  Uieix  wttsr. 


From  the  north,  there  Ml  into  the  Amaxon,  tiie  Ncpo,  &• 
Putumayo,  the  Yapwa,  and  the  Rio  Negro.  All  thrae  fimr 
rivers  rise  in  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ccnrdilleraa,  within 
a  space  not  exceeding  3°  of  long,  (between  75°  and  7^ 
and  3°  of  lat.  (ftom  l^of  southern  lat  to  2°  of  northern), 
but  as  they  meet  the  Amazon  river  at  great  distances  ftom 
one  another,  the  courses  of  those  which  join  the  main  stream 
farthest  to  the  east  ue  the  longest  The  Napo,  the  most 
wmterly  and' shortest  of  them,  has  its  source  at  the  foot  the 
Tolcnno  Cott^axi,  and  runs  flnt  nearly  due  east  afterwards 
east-south-east  till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  river,  after  a 
course  of  between  700  and  800  miles.  The  Putumayo,  which 
is  also  called  lea,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  inclose  the  high  valley  of  Paste  on  the 
east,  about  one  degree  to  the  north  of  the  equator,  and 
runs  parallel  to  the  Napo ;  but  towards  its  mouth  its  course, 
for  a  considerable  space,  is  directed  towards  the  east, 
parallel  to  the  Amaz'on  river  itself.  The  whole  course  of 
this  river  is  reckoned  to  amount  to  upwardsof  80O  miles.  The 
Yapura,  or  Caqueta,  rises  where  (between  1°  and  2°  of 
northern  lat.)  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras  divides  into 
three  ^eat  branches,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Magda- 
lena  nver,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  Putumayo,  but  reaches  ihe 
Amazon  much  more  to  the  east  after  a  course  ft  about 
goomiles.  The  Rio  Negro  is  by  &r  the  largest  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Anuzon  river.  Its  unknown  source  lira 
about  the  2nd  parallel  of  nortliem  latitude,  and  the  75tb 
meridian  west  from  Greenwich.  Its  upper  course,  fbr 
7°  of  long.,  (from  75^  to  68°)  is  nearly  due  east  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Caasiquiari  branches  off  to  the  north-north- 
east to  form  a  connexion  between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Orinoco.  At  this  point  the  Rio  Negro  changes  its  course 
to  the  south,  and  continues  in  this  direction  for  2°  of  latitude, 
till  it  has  passed  the  equator,  where  it  unites  with  the 
Guapes,  a  river  which  likewise  descends  fW)m  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  at  its  junction  with  the 
Rio  Negro  has  already  run  upwards  of  500  miles.  This 
river  forces  the  Rio  Negro  to  resume  its  eastern  direc- 
tion, in  which  it  continues  for  5^  more  of  longitude,  at 
a  distance  of  about  20'  to  the  soufli  of  the  equator.  It 
then  gradually  begins  to  approach  the  Amazon  nver  by  an 
east-south-eastern  course,  and  here  it  receives  another  great 
tributary,  the  Rio  Braruso.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains 
called  Pacarayma,  a  ridge  of  the  mountain-mass  called  by 
Humboldt- Pan'me,  and  not  far  &om  the  sources  of  the 
Paragua,  a  tributary  of  the  Caroni,  which  falls  into  the 
Orinoco,  running  to  the  north.  The  upper  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Rio  Branco  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  ridge,  from  west 
to  east  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  till  it  suddenly  turns 
to  the  south,  and  reaches  the  Rio  Negro  by  a  south- 
south-western  course.  Its  whole  course  probably  amounts 
to  at  least  500  miles.  After  this  junction,  the  Rio  N^ro 
decliues  entirely  to  the  south-east  and  reaches  the  Amaion 
river  at  about  the  6Uth  meridian.  The  whole  coarse  dTthe 
Rio  Ne^  cannot  be  less  than  1400  mfles,  and  this  tri- 
butuy  of  the  Amazon  river  may  well  be  compared  with  the 
Mississippi  before  its  junction  with  tlie  Missouri. 

To  the  east  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  few  other  rivers  fall  into 
the  Amazon  on  the  north  side.  They  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
French  Guiana,  but  have  a  comparatively  short  course,  and 
as  none  of  tbem  have  acquired  any  political  importance,  we 
omit  them  here,  and  turn  to  the  streams  which  bring  their 
tribute  from  the  south  to  this  king  of  rivers. 

After  the  junction  of  the  Ueayali  with  the  Tungura^a, 
the  Amazon  receives  from  the  south  the  following  tnbu- 
taries,  the  Vavari,  the  Yutai,  the  Vurua,  the  T^e,  the 
Purue,  the  Madeira,  the  Topayot,  and  the  Xingu.  The 
Yavari  is  comparatively  a  small  river,  for  its  whue  coune* 
as  it  seems,  does  not  extend  over  more  than  4°  of  lat  in  a 
north-eastern  direction,  so  that  it  can  hardly  exceed  360 
miles ;  but  it  is  mentioned  for  its  political  importance,  as 
forming  the  boundaries  between  Braril  and  fhe  repuhUc  of 
Peru.  The  rivers  Yutai,  Yuma,  T^,  and  Purus,  are  thought 
to  have  their  sources  much  farther  to  the  south,  about  the 
parallel  of  the  town  of  Cuzco,  and  the  two  former,  or,  eccord- 
mg  to  some  maps,  three  of  them,  are  said  to  issue  from 
a  vast  lake,  called  Roguaguado,  but  these  statements 
depend  on  the  accounts  collected  by  some  mission- 
aries from  the  information  of  the  natives.  The  course  of 
these  rivers  lies  through  the  least  known  part  of  South 
America,  as  they  have  never  been  ascended  nor  descended 

Sany  European,  as  &r  as  we  know,  and  the  statements  of 
e  natives  are  not  much  to  be  rdi^^  when  thi^  nfar  to 
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such  great  dutancea.  All  tbe  eountiv  between  the  riTers 
Parobeni  and  Punu  may  be  considered  as  unknown. 

The  Madeira,  however,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon  river,  is  pretty  well  known,  because  it  has  been 
aiicended  even  in  its  upper  branches.  Two  large  rivers  aro 
considered  as  its  sources,  the  Mamori  and  the  Guaporc^  but 
they  descend  from  d^rent  places;  the  fivmer  is  the 
channel  for  the  waters  that  run  down  to  the  east  from  die 
high  ground  between  the  14th  and  20th  degrees  dT  lati- 
tude ;  the  latter  cidlects  cbieflyQioee  that  descend  from  the 
Campos  Pareceis  in  Brasil.  The  most  southern  source  of 
tbe  Mamor6  is  on  the  south  of  the  mountain  mass  near 
SoHia  Cnusde  la  Soto,  a  brtuich  or  o^tof  the  Cordilleras 
projecting  some  distance  to  the  east.  Here  the  river  formed 
by  the  waters  descending  from  the  north  and  west,  is  called 
Condorilio,  and  runs  for  above  three  degrees  of  longitude  to 
the  east-south-east  alone  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  before 
it  reaches  the  plain  of  Ckiquitos,  which  separates  the  Conlil- 
leras  from  the  Campos  Pareceis,  and  tiuns  to  the  north, 
the  name  of  Condorilio  is  changed  to  that  of  Rio  Grande  ot 
GuaptM.  Running  in  the  plain  it  surrounds  the  western 
atremitjr  of  the  ^rra  de  SarUa  Crusst  returning  from  the 
&4th  mendian  to  the  66th.  It  then  takes  the  name  of  Mar 
tttorS,  and  runs  to  the  north  and  north-east  till  it  teaches  the 
Guapori,  or  Itenez,  the  other  branch  of  the  Madeira.  The 
Guapor^,  which  has  its  source  more  to  the  east,  and 
in  about  16°  S.  lat.,  is  increased  by  many  considerable 
rivers,  especially  the  Ubay,  which  joins  it  from  the  south- 
east Its  general  course  lies  to  the  north-north-west, 
and  only  where  it  approaches  the  Mamor£,  it  runs  nearly 
due  north-west.  At  about  the  1 2th  degree  of  lat., 
both  rivers  uniUng,  take  the  name  of  Madeira  (the  Portu- 
guese name  for  wood),  because  its  banks  are  covered  with  high 
forest-trees.  Between  12°  and  9°  of  southern  laL  the  Ma- 
deira  runs  nearly  due  north,  but  then  declines  considerably 
to  the  east,  till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  river  at  3°  24'  1 8"  of 
sonthem  latitude,  and  about  59**  west  from  Greenwich. 
Thmugh  the  course  of  .this  river  is  obstructed  by  some  rapids 
and  SiHs,  it  is  navi^ble  almost  in  its  whole  extent  The 
whole  conrse  of  the  iMdeira  fiem  the  sources  of  tlw  Condorilio 
amounts  to  upwards  of  1 800  miles. 

The  Topayos  or  Topayoso,  its  neighbour  to  the  east,  rises 
in  about  1 4°  of  southern  lat.,  and  runs  generally  to  the  north- 
east, till  it  reaches  the  Amazon  between  1°  and  2^  of  southern 
lat  and  54°  and  55°  of  western  long.  Its  tributariee  are 
numwDus,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  not 
o(Hisiderable.  Its  whole  length  may  amount  to  900  miles. 
The  last  great  tributary  of  the  Maranon  is  the  Xingu,  which 
rises  in  the  interior  mountainous  parts  of  Brasil,  about  15° 
of  southern  lat,  and  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course  to  the 
north-north-west,  approaching  the  Topayos;  it  then  runs 
pazallel  to  it,  hut  at  some  distance  before  its  junction  with 
die  main  stream  it  nuikes  a  great  bend  to  the  soudi- 
east>  and  tiien  join^  with  a  nnu-nortlMaBteni  course*  the 
Ama»Hi.  Its  whole  course  amounts  to  about  1000 
miles. 

Towards  its  embouchure  the  Amazon  divides  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  &r  the  broadest  and 
letains  its  name.  The  southern,  called  Tagypura,  runs 
south  of  tbe  island  called  by  the  Portuguese  Una  dos  loanes, 
or  Ilha  do  Marajd,  and  joins  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
the  river  Tocantins,  wmch  after  this  junction  is  called  the 
liver  Para.  The  widdi  of  the  channel  between  the  island 
and  the  continent  is  about  eighteen  miles,  but  towards  its 
mouth  it  widens  to  thir^  miles. 

The  unMh  of  the  Amazon  river  is,  of  course,  various. 
In  the  upper  parts  of  its  course  it  averages  from  one  to  two 
miles;  but  lower  down  it  j^ws  much  wider,  and  after  its 
junction  with  die  Xingu  it  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  its 
owosite  hanks. 

From  the  sea  to  t}ie  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  the  depth  of 
the  main  channel  is  nowhere  less  than  tttirty  fathoms ;  higher 
ap  it  varies  from  ten  to  twelve ;  and  up  to  the  basin  of  Oma- 
goas,  near  the  junctun  the  Tunguraguawith  theUcayall, 
Oiere  is  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  almost  every  description. 
H^ber  up,  only  vessels  can  proceed  with  safety  which  do 
not  draw  more  than  five  or  six  feet  water.  Such  vessels  may 
enter  the  Tunguragua  and  proceed  up  to  tbe  Pongo  of  Man- 
■eriche.  The  Gualla^ja  and  Ucayali  too  are  navigable  for 
such  vessels  to  a  considerate  distance  from  their  junction 
with  the  main  stream. 

The  shoals  of  the  river  are  very  numerous ;  and  the 
navigable  channels  in  many  places  narrow,  winding,  and 


Bulgect  to  continual  changes.  The  banks  of  the  river 
being  low  are  subject  to  be  under  water,  owing  to  the 
freshets  and  great  swellings  in  the  rainy  season:  when 
thev  happen,  the  country  is  inundated  for  many  miles  on 
each  side  of  tae  river,  the  whole  of  the  numerous  islands  are 
covered  with  water,  aiul  oflen  either  change  dieir  situation, 
or  new  ones  are  formed.  In  the  knrerpart  ai its  course,  the 
navigation  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  floatiug 
trees,  which  descend  from  the  Madmra,  as  into  the  Missis- 
sipm  fiiora  the  Missouri. 

The  islands  formed  by  this  river  are  almost  InnumwaUe, 
and  of  all  sizes ;  many  are  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  eircnm- 
ference,  and  some  thirty  or  thirty-six.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  islands  of  Tt^nambat,  of  dos  loanes,  and  <^ 
Caviana.  The  first  is  properly  formed  by  the  two  branches 
by  which  the  Madeira  joins  the  Amazon ;  that  to  the  east 
running  parallel  to  the  main  land,  is  named  Manes,  and 
separates  the  island  ofTupinambas  from  the  Amazon.  The 
islabd  itself  extends  over  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  longitude 
according  to  the  statement  of  Lieut.  Maw,  but  it  seems  to  be 
very  narrow.  The  Ilha  dos  loades,  or  Ilha  do  MarajA,  which, 
as  we  have  alrmdy  noticed,  is  enclosed  by  the  two  branches 
of  the  Amanm  and  the  river  Paia,  extends  from  east  to 
west  about  130  milea,  uid  not  much  lea  from  north  to 
south :  its  circumfereiu»  is  stated  to  be  from  500  to  600 
miles.  The  island  of  Caviana,  which  lies  where  the  river 
meets  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  about  40  miles  in  lengdi,  and 
nearly  25  in  breadth ;  it  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rapidity  of  the  stream  is  very  great;  according 
to  Lieut  Maw,  its  common  rate  is  about  four  miles  per 
hour,  in  some  places  more,  and  in  some  less.  That,  however, 
is  only  the  case  in  the  rainy  season,  between  April  and  Octo- 
ber ;  in  the  dry  season  its  rapidity  is  diminished.  The  tide 
which  enters  the  river  may  be  observed  as  far  as  the  town  of 
ObidoB,  400  mUes  from  its  mouth.  When  the  tide  begins 
to  ebb,  and  the  sea-water  receding  liberates  the  imprisoned 
current  of  the  river,  the  Amason  pours  out  with  increased 
force  and  veloci^  into  the  ocean,  and  as  it  ban  meets, 
at  no  great  distance  from  die  land,  the  currmt  which  frinn 
cape  St.  Roque  runs  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Btasil, 
it  gives  rise  to  thatpbenomenon  which  is  called  by  the 
^imans  Pororoca.  The  river  and  the  current,  having  both 
^ai  rapidity,  and  meeting )  nearly  at  right  angles,  come 
into  contact  with  great  violence,  and  raise  a  mountain  of 
water  to  the  height  of  180  feet  as  it  is,  perhaps  rather  ex- 
travagantly, estimated.  The  shock  of  these  two  bodies  of 
Water  is  so  dreadfVil,  that  it  makes  all  the  neighbouring 
islands  tremble,  and  fishermen  and  navigators  ny  from  it 
in  the  utmost  terror.  It  may  be  said,  mat  the  river  and 
the  ocean  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  waves.  But 
they  seem  to  come  to  a  oompromise:  for  the  sea-current 
continues  its  way  along  the  eoast  oi  Guyana  to  the  island 
of  lYimdad,  and  the  cuirent  at  the  river  is  still  ohsrarvahle 
in  the  ocean  at  a  distanne  500  sea^ miles  tmm  its  mouth, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Sir  James  Yeo.  (See  Major 
Rennell  s  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.) 

According  to  the  ca.culation  of  Baron  Humboldt,  the 
whole  course  of  the  Amazon  river  amounts  to  720  German 
geographical  miles,  (at  15  to  a  degree,)  or  upwards  of  3300 
EngUsh  statute  miles  ;  but  he  considers  the  Lake  of  Lauri- 
cocne  and  the  river  Tunguragua  as  the  true  sources  of  the 
river.  If  tbe  Apurimac  is  taken  as  the  main  stream  instead 
of  the  Tunguragua,  the  course  of  it  will  be  increased  by 
300  or  400  miles. 

The  last-mentioned  traveller  discovered  and  navigated  the 
natural  canal  by  which  the  river-system  of  the  Amazon  is 
united  to  diat  of  the  Orinooo.  Some  vague  information  of 
the  existence  (tf  such  a  connexion  had  already  before  his 
time  reached  Europe,  hut  it  was  strongly  combated  by  geo- 
graphers, and  rejected.  Now,  however,  it  is  no  longer  doubt- 
mi  that  a  river,  called  the  Cassiquiari,  forms  between  the 
2°  and  the  3°  of  northern  latitude  a  navigable  connexion 
between  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Orinoco,  running  about  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards  in  a  north-eastern  direction. 
The  country  on  its  banks  is  nearly  uninhabited. 

Humboldt  considers  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  and  between  the  lower  courses  of  its  tributaries  as 
a  plain,  but  it  does  not  deserve  such  a  name,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Pampas  of  the 
Rio  do  la  Plata.  The  country  immediately  on  the  banks  of 
tlie  Amazon,  and  also  to  a  distance  of  many  miles  on  each 
side,  is  very  low,  and  therefore  subject  to  bo  inundated,  but 
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brther  ^Vom  the  banks  it  rises  and  is  much  diversified  with 
lov  hills  covered  with  tall  trees.  The  faW  growth  of  these 
treest  the  hardness  of  their  wood,  which  often  defies  the  at- 
tacks of  iron  and  even  the  finest  steel,  and  their  vigour  of 
vegetation,  give  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  and  would,  perhaps,  a  hundred- 
ibid  repay  the  labour  bestowed  on  it,  if  it  was  cultivated. 
But  it  is  almost  entirely  without  culture,  and,  except  a  few 
spots  where  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  settled,  it 
it  only  inhabited  by  the  native  savages,  who  roam  about  in 
the  immenw  forests  and  Im  by  hunting.  Very  few  articles 
are  Iwought  thence  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  those  arc 
only  ^mered  from  the  wild  trees  and  plants,  as  cacao,  sar- 
sapariUa,  copaiba-gum,  and  caoutchouc.  Doubtless  these 
immense  forests  with  their  vigorous  vegetation  conceal  many 
valuable  treasures;  but  until  our  times  access  to  them 
was  shut  up  from  political  motives,  and  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  has  not  been  sufficient  to  examine  6uo}i  a 
vast  field  with  any  degree  of  attention  and  success. 

Jhe  fish  of  the  Amazon  river  itself  are  not  much  better 
known.  Turtles  of  different  kinds  are  in  great  abundance ; 
alligators  are  frequently  met  with,  but  the  most  extraordinary 
animal  is  the  manatee  iTrieheeus  Manati),  which  is  also 
called  the  sea-cow,  though  according  to  Baron  Humboldt  it 
is  never  met  with  in  salt-water.  It  is  found  also  in  the 
Essec^nibo.   [See  Manatee.] 

Tt  18  obser%'ed  as  a  very  carious  fact,  tbat  between  San 
Francesco  de  Botja  (4°  28'  S.  lat  and  76°  24' W.  long.) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  a  stone  or  a  pebble  is 
almost  as  rare  as  a  diamond. 

The  first  European  who  descended  this  river  was  F)-a7tcisco 
Or^Sana,  a  Spaniard,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  his 
bold  enterprise,  the  river  is  called  by  many  Spaniards  Orel- 
lana.  This  adventurer  narrated,  that  its  banks  were  inha- 
bited by  warlike  nations  ;  and  that  in  some  parts  the  women 
themselves  went  into  battle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
Amaxm,  in  reference  to  the  ancient  fable  of  the  Amazons. 
It  is  uncertain  whence  the  neune  of  MaraHon  is  deri%'ed. 
The  most  probable  conjecture  is,  that  a  nation  of  this  name 
inlubited  a  part  of  ite  ^ks. 

Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  have  erected  some 
settlements  on  its  banks,  but  they  are  of  little  importance. 
St  Jaen  de  Braneomoros  on  the  Tunguragua  is  the  most 
Important  settlement  of  the  Spaniards,  containing  about 
40t''0  inhabitants;  St.  Francisco  de  Borja,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Amazon  and  Pastaza,  is  much  smaller.  The  most 
remarkable  settlements  of  the  Portuguese  are  Obidos,  where 
an  excellent  sort  of  cacao  is  gathered,  and  Santaiem,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Topayos.  Both  contain  only  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  efi'ects  of  civilization  cannot  be  better  shown  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  navigation  on  the  Amazon 
and  its  rival  rivers  the  Mississippi  and  Yantse-Kiang. 
Though  the  country  traversed  by  the  river-system  of  the 
Amazon  is  more  extensive  than  those  which  belong  to  the 
two  latter,  and  perhaps  not  inferior  in  fertility,  the  number 
of  vessels  that  navigate  the  Amazon  river  all  ue  year  round 
is  certainly  less  than  those  that  pass  in  one  month  along 
the  HissiBsipm,  and  probably  not  greater  than  the  number 
of  those  whuli  eveiY  day  ascend  and  descend  the  Yantse- 
Kiang.  (See  TraveM  of  La  Condamine.  of  Baron  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  and  of  Lieut.  Maw ;  Southey's  History  of 
Brasil;  the  Atlas  to  Humboldt's  Travels;  Arrow&mith's  Maj} 
(^America;  and  Joum.  of  Land.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  650.) 

A'MAZONS,  a  fabulous  nation  of  female  warriors.  Stillit 
is  remarkable,  that,  wild  and  almost  impossible  as  the  stories 
relating  to  them  for  the  most  part  are,  the  historians  and 
geographers  of  antiquity  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  gene- 
ral belief  that  such  a  nation  existed.  All  appear  to  agree 
in  assigning  them  a  Scythian  origin.  Two  Scythian  princes, 
according  to  Justin,  wandering  from  their  own  country, 
leached  the  river  Thermodon  in  Cappadocia  with  their  fol- 
lowers, and  settled  there.  The  new  comers  in  time  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in  a  war  which 
eosoed,  their  male  population  was  almost  exterminated. 
The  women  then  took  up  arms,  and  with  so  much  better 
success,  that  in  future  they  resolved  to  live  without  men, 
and  put  the  remaining 'males  to  death.  They  elected  two 
queens,  who  in  turn  commanded  their  armies  In  the  field, 
and  kept  order  at  home.  They  are  said  to  have  extended 
their  conquests  far  and  near,  and  to  have  founded  many 
cities  in  Asia  Minor,  as  Bphesus,  Smyrna,  Cunue,  and 
others,  and  indeed  thsy  are  placed  by  dimrent  authors  in  so 


many  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  that  nothing  certain  can 
be  made  out  respecting  them.  Their  chief  scat,  however,  was 
Themiscyra,  on  the  river  Thermodon,  near  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Euxine  sea.  Diodorus  places  a  tribe  of  Amazons  in 
Libya ;  tax  more  ancient,  he  says,  than  those  settled  on  the 
Thermodon.  The  names  of  Antiope,  Hippolyta,  (whose  tomb 
was  shown  at  Megara  inthetimeof  Pausanias,)  Penthesilea, 
Thalestris,  will  be  familiar  to  the  student  of  Greek  and  Latin 
poetry.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  have  been  warred  on  by 
Heracles  (Hercules)  and  by  I^nysus  (Bacchus) ;  to  have 
invaded  Attica  in  the  time  of  Theseus,  under  the  command 
of  Hippolyta;  and  the  battle  between  the  Amazons  and  Athe- 
nians was  painted  at  Athens  in  the  celebrated  portico  called 
PoBcile  (the  painted).  Priam  fought  fi)r  the  Trmana  against 
the  Amazons  after  the  death  of  Hector ;  yet  the  Amazons 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks 
under  the  command  of  Penthesileo,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
(Virgil,  ^n.  i.  49 1 .)  Though  they  r^ccted  the  fellowship  of 
men,  they  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  continuing  their  race : 
but  they  only  brought  up  female  children,  whom  they  edu- 
cated in  all  the  arts  of  war,  searing  the  right  breast,  that 
it  might  not  interfere  with  the  free  use  of  the  arm.  They  are 
usually  figured,  in  medallic  and  other  representations,  with  a 
short  mantle,  reaching  to  the  knee,  the  left  breast  bare.  By  the 
orator  Lysias,  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  Ibngbt 
on  hrawback,  and  to  have  had  iron  weapons,  which  were 
not  in  use  among  their  neighbours.  This  may,  perhaps, 
have  arisen  from  the  geographical  position  assigned  to  them, 
near  the  country  of  the  Chalybes,  or  workers  in  iron. 
Their  weapons  were  a  semicircular,  or  crescent-shaped  shield, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  the  double-edged  battle-axe,  which 
was  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  weapon.  Even  in 
times  of  ascertained  and  credible  history,  we  still  find  ru- 
mours concerning  these  singular  beings ;  for  it  is  asserted 
by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  that  Thalestris,  Queen  of  the 
Amazons,  paid  a  \is\t  to  Alexander  in  Hyrcania  ;  and  by 
Plutarch,  that  certain  Amazons  fought  \rith  the  Albanians 
against  Pompey.  The  story  of  the  Amazons  visiting  Alex- 
rfnder  is  discussed  by  Arrian,  (vii.  13,)  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment, and  exploded :  Arrian  believes,  however,  that  diere 
was  once  a  race  of  Amazons.  We  may  here  mention  Hat 
the  Amazons  are  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  mountains  of  Al- 
bania, on  ^e  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  their  name  two 
derivations  are  given :  one  that  they  are  so  called  from 
kfia  ^weav,  *  f&raales  living  together  ;*  the  other  as  being 
ivev  fia^ov,  '  without  a  breast.'  It  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  originally  a  foreign  word,  which  the  Greeks,  accord- 
ing to  tneir  custom,  transmuted  into  a  Greek  form,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invent  a  fitting  etymology.  There  are,  it 
is  said,  figures  in  lndia,  consistingof  half  amale,  and  half  a 
female  body,  vertically  united :  and  it  has  been  suggested, 
that  something  of  this  kind  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  Amazons. 

The  story  of  a  race  of  Amazons  is  not  confined  to  Asia. 
Alvarez,  who  visited  Abyssinia  in  1520,  speaks  of  a  race  of 
Amazons  sout^  of  Damot,  who  were  warlike,  and  fbught 
with  bows  and  arrows,  mounted  on  bullock  They  de- 
stroy the  lefl  breast  when  young.  They  live  with  Qieir 
husbands,  but  are  governed  only  by  a  queen  :  the  men  have 
nothine  to  do  with  war.  Pierre  Petit  has  written  a  long 
book,  (Train  Historique  sur  lea  Amazons,)  to  prove  that  there 
were  Amazons,  in  which  all  or  most  that  is  reported  about 
them  will  be  found  collected.  (See  also  Herod,  iv.  110-11 6. 
Strabo,  Diodorus.  Justin.)  The  figure  of  an  Amazon  is  a 
common  type  on  antient  coins.  (Rasche,  Lexic.  Bex  Num.) 

AMBASSADOR  is  the  term  most  commonly  used  by 
Writers  on  public  law,  to  designate  every  kind  of  diplomatic 
minister  or  agent,  and  may,  in  this  sense,  be  defined  to  be 
a  person  sent  by  one  sovereign  power  to  another  to  treat 
upon  ^airs  of  state.  The  necessity  of  employing  such 
means  of  communi^tion  between  independent  commnni- 
ties  is  so  obvious,  that  there  is  hardly  an  inetance  on  re- 
cord of  a  people  in  so  rude  a  state  of  socie^,  as  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  functions  of  an  ambassador,  and  of  tlic 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  office.  The  right  of  communis 
catmg  in  this  manner,  the  right  of  embassy  as  it  is  called 
belongs  by  the  law  of  nations  to  the  person  or  persons  ir 
whom  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state  is  lodged 
In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  ancient  anfl 
modem  Italy,  ambassadors  were  often  appointed  directly  bv 
the  legislative  assemblies :  in  modem  states,  however,  what 
ever  may  be  the  form  of  their  government,  ambassadors  arc 
1st  the  most  part,  named  by  the  person  intrusted  wiA  the 
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supreme  executive  power.  In  the  Uaiteil  States 'of  North 
America,  the  President  names  an  ambassador,  hut  the  ap- 
pomtment  must  be  confirmed  by  tbe  Senate.  Sometimes, 
like  other  matters  within  the  province  of  the  executive  sove- 
reignty, the  power  of  appointiiLff  and  sending  ambassadors 
has  been  delected  to  a  subordmate  executive  officer,  as  it 
vaa  to  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Governor  of  MiUui,  and 
tbe  Spanish  Governor-General  of  ttw  Netherlands.  It  be- 
longs to  every  power  which  has  the  right  of  making  war 
ana  peace,  and  accordingly  is  posseted  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Embassies  were  antiently  aeat  only  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  with  authority  to  transact  some  specific  busi- 
ness ;  as  for  instance,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  or  alliance, 
or  to  complain  of  wrongs  and  demand  redress.  But  great 
necessary  changes  were  ^adually  introduced,  occasioned  by 
the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  modification  of  society. 
The  several  states  which  bad  previously  risen  to  importance, 
although  independent  of  one  another,  were  yet  bound  toge- 
tiier  bj  numecous  tie^  and  with  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilizatkm,  the  intercourse  between  them  became  so 
great,  and  their  interests  so  complicated,  that  it  was  found 
expedient  for  them  to  keep  up  a  more  regular  oommuoica- 
tion ;  and  with  this  viev  it  became  customary  fw  one  power 
to  bare  its  ambassador  leading  constantly  the  court  of 
another. 

Among  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  ambassador,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  moat  important;  1st,  to  conduct  negotiations 
on  behalf  of  his  counby ; — the  extent  of  his  authority  in 
this  respect  is  marked  and  limited  by  the  power  which  he 
has  received  from  home ;  he  has,  however,  by  the  modern 
law  of  nations  no  authority  to  conclude  any  engagement 
definitively,  the  treaty  which  he  has  negotiated  having  no 
binding  power,  till  it  nas  been  formally  ratified  by  his  go- 
vemment;  Zndly,  to  watch  over  the  accomplishment  of  all 
existing  engagements ;  and  3dly,  to  take  care  generally  that 
nothing  is  done  within  the  territories  of  the  state,  nor  any 
treaty  entered  into  with  other  powers,  by  which  ti»  honour 
«*  interests  of  his  country  can  be  a&cted,  without  informing 
his  goyemment  of  such  measures. 

Besides  these  more  public  ftmctions,  an  ambassador  has 
certain  duties  to  perform  towards  private  individu^  bis 
own  nation :  such  as,  to  provide  them  with  passports ;  to 
present  them  at  court,  if  they  {soduce  the  requisite  testimo- 
nials ;  to  protect  them  from  violence  and  injustice  ;  and  if 
any  manitest  wrong  has  been  done,  or  if  justice  has  been 
refused  them,  to  exert  himself  to  obtain  redress,  and  to  se- 
cure for  them  the  full  benefit  of  the  laws;  and,  lastly,  to 
a.><sist  them  in  maintaining  their  rights  in  courts  of  justice, 
aa  well  by  certifying  what  is  the  law  of  bis  country  upon 
the  point  in  dispute,  as  by  the  authentication  of  private  do- 
cuments, which  is  usually  confined  in  practice  to  such  as 
have  been  previously  authenticated  at  the  foreijp-office  gf 
his  own  government,  and  thence  transmitted  to  hun. 

The  right  which  exists  in  every  sovereign  power,  of  com- 
municating by  means  of  ambassadors,  implies  on  the  part  of 
the'  state  to  which  such  communications  are  made,  certain 
corresponding  duties.  [See  Gzotius  on  the  Lam  qf  War 
and  Peace,  Book  ii.  c.  16.] 

The  first  of  which  is  that  of  receiving  the  ambassadors 
sent  to  it.  This  is  a  duty,  however,  which  exists  only  be- 
tween nations  at  peace  with  each  other;  for,  in  time  of  war, 
a  hostile  power  cannot  claim  to  have  its  ambassadors  re- 
ceived, unless  they  are  provided  with  a  safe-conduct  or  pass- 
port ;  and  tbe  granting  of  these  is  merely  a  matter  of  die- 
rretion.  And  in  order  to  claim  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  it  is,  in  all  cases,  requisite  that  iba  ambasBador  should 
be  provided  with  the  proola  of  his  authority ;  these  are  con- 
tained in  an  instrument,  called  his  Letters  of  Credence,  or 
Credentials,  delivered  to  him  by  his  own  government,  and 
addressed  to  that  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent  [See 
Cbbokhti  ALS.]  A  refusal  to  receive  an  ambassador  properly 
accredited,  if  made  without  sufficient  cause,  is  considered  a 
gross  insult  to  the  power  that  he  represents.  But  if  one  of 
several  competitors  for  the  sovereigli  power  in  any  country, 
or  if  a  province  which  has  revolted  and  asserts  its  inde- 
pendence, claims  to  send  an  ambassador,  a  government,  so 
lar  from  beins  Iwund  to  receive  the  person  so  sent,  cannot 
(I..  -40  without  thereby  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
rucognizing  the  competitor  in  ttie  one  case  to  be  actually  the 
sovereign,  and  tbe  revolted  province  in  tbe  other  to  be  actually 
independent  Though  this  may  be  the  general  principle, 
the  practice  is  tJv:idwbat  difleient  In  soeb  cases,  consuls 
•re  generally  first  sent;  and  when  a  de  facto  yawt  hu 


been  established  for  some  time,  governments  think  them 
selves  justified  in  following  up  these  consuls  by  mmistert, 
even  though  the  mother  country,  to  which  the  revolted  slates 
belmig,  may  not  have  recognised  their  independence.  This 
was  done  by  the  British  government  and  others  in  the  case 
of  the  South  American  States,  whose  independence  Spai^ 
has  not  yet  recognised. 

It  is  said  that  a  government  will  he  justified  in  reAising 
to  receive  an  ambassador,  if  he  is  personally  disagreeable 
to  the  state,  or  of  a  notoriously  bad  charactw.  But  it  is 
now  generally  the  practice,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  refusal, 
to  inn>rm  the  court  beforehand  of  the  person  intended  to  be 
sent.  Every  government,  tt  is  also  said,  has  a  right  to  make 
general  rules  respecting  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  chooses 
to  admit ;  but  every  court  would  think  itself  aggric/ed  and 
insulted  by  the  refusal  of  the  ambassador  it  has  appointed, 
except  on  specific  and  satisfactory  grounds.  There  is  no- 
thing, lor  instance,  in  the  general  law  of  nations  to  prevent 
a  man's  beijsg  accredited  by  a  forei^  power  to  the  govern- 
ment of  his  own  country ;  and  in  this  case  he  is  dothed,  as 
&r  as  his  character  as  an  ambassador  is  concerned,  with 
precisely  the  same  rights  as  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  state 
by  whitui  he  is  emidoyed.  But  any  government  may,  by  a 
general  regulation,  refbse  to  admit,  as  France  and  Smden 
have  in  fact  done,  any  of  its  own  subjects  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  independent  state 

The  next  great  duty  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  it  is  to  protect  them  from  every  thing  which 
may  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of 
their  functions.  This  duty  commences  even  before  the  am- 
bassador has  delivered  his  credentials,  as  soon  as  his  ap- 
pointment has  been  notified  to  the  court  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  are  founded  what  may  be  called  tlie 
essential  privileges  of  an  ambassador. 

The  first  of  which  \&  that  of  purfeot  security ;  for  as  he  is 
neoBssarily  placed  among  those  who  have  always  Uie  power, 
and  fimn  the  nature  of  his  duties,  not  unfrequently  the  will, 
to  molest  him,  it  is  requisite  that  be  should  be  in  tbe  fullest 
manner  protEtcted  from  eveiy  kind  of  violence  whatever, 
either  to  his  person  or  his  property.  Tbe  breach  of  this 
privil^e  has,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  considered  a  high 
oflfence  against  the  rights  of  nations ;  whedin  prooeeding 
from  the  sovereign  power  itself,  or  from  the  unauthwized 
acts  of  individuals. 

The  Porte  used  to  violate  this  right  by  confining  the  mi- 
nisters of  any  power  it  went  to  war  with,  in  the  Sev^ 
Towers,  under  {bs  pretence  of  protecting  them  from  popu- 
hu:  outrage.  The  last  minister  shut  up  in  the  '  Seven  Towers 
wasM-  Ruffin,  tbe  envoy  of  the  rrench  repubUc.  Since 
that  time,  partly  from  some  improvement  in  the  Turks,  hut 
more  from  their  weakness  and  fears,  the  practice  has  dropped, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  rmewad. 

The  seeond  easenttal  privilege  of  an  ambassador  is,  that 
no  1^^  procew  can  affect  him,  in  his  person  orhis  property ; 
90  much  of  his  {ooperty,  at  least,  as  is  connected  with  his 
official  character,  such  as  his  ftimiture,  equips^,  &c. 
[See  Byrdterschoek  de  foro  Legaiorum.l  This  privilege  is 
analogous,  and  in  some  degree  subsidiary  to  Uie  former ; 
for  it  would  be  of  little  avail  bo  protect  an  ambassador  from 
open  oQb^ei  if  he  were  liable  to  be  harassed  by  legal 
proceedings,  which,  if  instituted  (as  it  is  always  possible 
they  should  be)  without  foundation,  would  be  only  a  cloak 
to  violence,  and  even  if  well  founded  would  int^ere  with 
the  discharge  of  his  public  functions.  Ambassadors  are, 
therefore,  deemed  not  to  be  amenable  for  their  conduct 
before  any  mminal  tribunal  of  the  country  they  reside  in. 

It  most  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  th^  are  at  Uber^ 
to  miscwiduct  themsdves  with  impunity.  They  are  bound 
to  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country  they  are 
in ;  and  if  they  c(»Dmit  any  offence,  the  sovereign  may  com- 
plain of  it  to  the  government  they  represent ;  or,  if  the  case 
19  of  a  more  serious  nature,  he  may  demand  that  they  be 
recalled,  or  may  even  dismiss  them  peremptorily,  and  in 
either  case  require  that  they  be  brought  to  trial  in  their 
own  country.  And  if  an  ambassador  is  guilty  of  an  offence 
which  threatens  the  immediate  safety  of  the  state,  not  even 
the  privilege  of  personal  security  will  protect  him  from  any 
degree  of  force  which  may  be  necessary  to  defeat  his  inten- 
tions :  thus,  if  he  engages  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  govern- 
ment he  may,  if  the  circumstances  require  it,  be  put  under 
arrest  in  oiAss  to  be  sent  home,  and  if  he  is  found  in  arms 
joining  in  a  rebellion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  principle 
^  self-de&ofie  wttl  justify  his  being  treate^^  an  enemy. 
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The  same  prineipla  alio  extends  to  civil  sutv,  and  no 
claim  oan  be  enforced  against  an  ambasudor  by  any  com- 
puibory  process  whatever. 

These  privileges  are  not  confined  to  Ae  ambassador  alcrae, 
but  are  extends  to  all  his  suite — his  companions  as  they 
are  sometimes  called, — including  not  only  the  persons  em- 

Sloyed  by  him  in  diplomatic  services,  but  his  wife,  chaplain, 
ousehold,  &c.  The  law  of  nations  in  this  respect  is  fully 
recognized  by  the  law  of  England.  By  the  statute  of  7  Anne, 
0. 12,  all  legal  fnocess  against  the  person  or  goods  of  an 
ambassador,  or  of  hi?  domestic,  or  domestic  servants,  is  de- 
clared to  be  void.  The  benefit  of  this  Act  may  be  claimed 
by  any  one  who  is  actually  in  the  domestic  service  of  the 
ambassador,  whether  be  is  a  British  subject  or  a  foreigner, 

Erovided  he  is  not  a  marofaant  or  trader  within  the  bankrupt 
iw ;  and  it  is  not  neoesaa^  that  he  should  be  resident  m 
the  ambassador's  house.  But  if  he  tekes  a  house,  and  uses 
it  for  any  other  purpose  besides  that  of  residence — as  if  he 
lets  part  of  it  in  lodgings,  he  so  far  loses  his  privilege,  and 
hisgooda  are  liable  to  be  distrained  for  parochial-rates. 

whoever  sues  out  or  executes  any  process  contrary  to  the 
provinons  of  the  act,  is  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  any  two  of 
them,  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  disturber  of 
the  public  repose ; — with  this  exception,  however,  that  no 
one  can  be  punished  for  arresting  an  ambassador's  servant, 
unless  the  name  of  such  servant  be  registered  with  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  sheriffs 
of  London  and  Middlesex. 

The  third  essential  privilege  of  an  ambassador  is,  that  his 
residence  enjoys  a  security  similar  to  that  of  his  person  and 
property :  it  is  not  only  protected  flrom  open  outrage,  but  it 
IB  lilwwise  exempted  from  being  seaxehed  or  visiteC  whether 
hy  the  police,  by  revenue  officers,  or  under  colour  of  legal 
process  of  any  description  whatever. 

This  privilege  has  sometimes  been  eraistrued  to  extend  so 
far,  as  to  make  the  ambassadw's  residence  an  asylum  to 
which  any  offender  might  flee  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
law ;  but  the  government  has,  in  such  a  case,  a  right  to 
demand  that  the  offender  given  up,  and  if  he  is  an 
offender  against  the  state,  it  is  held  that  in  case  of  a  refusal 
on  the  |>aTt  of  the  ambassador,  it  may  even  be  justifiable, 
if  the  eucumstances  require  it,  to  seize  him  by  force. 

This  privilege  of  asylum,  as  it  is  called,  was  formerly 
granted  in  some  cities  to  the  whole  quarter  in  which  the 
ambassadiff  resided ;  eat-h.  was  the  case  at  Madrid,  till  in 
the  year  1684  it  vras  cn^ned  to  the  reBidenee  itself.  Such, 
also,  was  the  case  at  Home  to  a  much  later  period ;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  some  vestiges  of  this  immunity 
still  remain,  hut  since  1815  it  has  been  confined  to  cases  of 
correctional  police. 

There  are  some  other  privileges  which,  though  not  essen- 
tial to  the  character  of  ambassadors,  are  yet  very  generally 
admitted.  Ambassadors  are,  for  instance,  in  aH  civilized 
countries  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  they 
are  in  general  exempted  from  direct  taxation ;  and  they  are 
usually  albwed  to  miport  their  goods  without  paying  any 
custom-house  duties:  this  last  privilege,  bowevn,  Iteing 
extremeljr  liable  to  abuse,  has  sometimes  been  limited.  At 
M^rid  since  the  year  1814,  and  at  St.  Petershu^h  since 
1817,  ambassadors  are  allowed  six  months  to  import  their 
goods  free  of  customs,  and  after  that,  time  their  exemption 
ceases.  At  Berlin,  they  are  only  allowed  to  import  goods  until 
the  duties  payable  amount  to  a  certain  sum. 

If  any  violence  has  been  offered  to  an  ambassador,  or 
any  of  his  privileges  have  been  infringed,  although  he  may 
himselfl  if  he  chooses  it,  prosecute  the  offender,  it  is  more 
usual  for  him  to  demand  satisfoction  of  the  government, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  bring  the  offender  to  punishment 

The  title  of  ambassador,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  used  in  the  public  law  of  the  present  age,  is 
confined  to  diplomatic  ministers  of  the  highest  order.  Am- 
bassadors, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  bold  an  office  of  very 
exalted  rank;  their  credentials  are  addressed  immediately 
from  their  own  sovereign  to  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
are  sent ;  with  whom  they  thereby  are  entitled  to  treat 
personally,  vrithout  the  intervention  of  his  ministers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  their  master  would  if  he  were  present. 
This  is  a  right,  however,  which,  at  least  in  free  states,  where 
the  ministers  alone  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  go- 
vemment,  exists  rather  in  name  than  in  rcali^.  The  am- 
bassadors, properly  so  called,  are  deemed  to  represent,  not 
only  the  interests,  but  likewise  the  person  and  dignity  of 


their  master ;  but  this  representative  character,  as  it  is 
called,  amoimts  in  reality  to  little  more  than  the  enjoyment 
of  certain  marks  of  distinction ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
that  an  ambassador  is  always  styled  *  Your  Excellence,' 
which  was  formerly  the  mode  of  addressing  a  soveteigit 
prince ;  2.  That  he  takes  precedence  next  aitor  Princes  of 
the  blood  royal,  &c. 

Ambassadors  are  of  two  kinds — 1.  Those  who  reside 
regularly  at  the  court  at  which  they  are  accredited,  to  per- 
form the  usual  duties  of  their  omce;  2.  Those  who  are 
sent  on  special  occasions,  either  on  missions  of  important 
business,  as  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  ;  or  more  frequently 
on  some  errand  of  state  ceremony — such  as  to  be  joesent  at 
a  coronation  or  a  marria^ ;  in  which  case  the  representap 
tive  character,  from  tiie  dignity  vrith  which  it  clothes  tfaem, 
is  of  pecufiar  impmianoe.  The  deugnation  of  Amhaasador 
Extraordinary  was  originally  ap|tfopriated  to  those  of  the 
second  kind  (such  as  belonged  to  the  ffrst  being  styled 
Ordinary  Ambassadors);  hut  the  titie  of  Extraordinary, 
being  considered  more  exalted,  is  now  usually  bestowed 
even  on  those  who  are  regularly  resident.  To  the  highest 
order  of  minister  belong  also  the  L^tes  and  Nuncios  of 
the  Pope.    [See  Leqatk,  Nliwc[0.] 

The  rank  and  pomp  annexed  to  the  office  of  ambassador 
being  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  having 
frequently  occasioned  embarrassments  and  diniutes,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  employ  ministers  under  other  denomi- 
nations, who,  though  inferior  in  point  of  dignity,  should  be 
invested  with  equu  powers.  The  chief  dilnrence  by  which 
all  the  lower  orders  of  diplomatic  asenta  are  distinguished 
from  ambassadors,  prwerly  so  called,  is,  that  they  are  the 
representatives,  imt  of  the  jpersonal  digni^  of  nieir  sove- 
reign, but  only  of  his  affairs  and  interests,  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  ordinary  agent  is  the  representative  of  his 
principal.  Diphnnatic  ministers  of  the  second  order  receaTe 
their  credentials  (like  ambassadors)  immediately  from  th«r 
own  sovereign.  To  this  order  belong  envoys,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  internuncios 
of  the  pope,  and  the  Austrian  minister  at  Constantinople, 
who  is  styled  internuncio  and  minister  plenipotentiary.  The 
distinction  of  ministers  into  those  of  the  first  and  those  of 
the  second  order  began  to  prevail  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  intro- 
duced by  Lmus  XI.  of  France.   (See  Envoy.] 

There  is  likewise  a  third  order  of  diplomatic  agents. 
Which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reoogmsed  till  timraids 
tiie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Those  who  be- 
long to  it  are  known  by  the  title  of  Charge  d'Afllaires 
(which  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  a  sovereign,  for  the 
first  time,  to  the  Swedish  mmister  at  Constantinople,  in 
1748,)  Resident,  or  Minister.  Their  credentials  are  given 
them  by  the  ministers  of  state  in  their  own  country,  and 
are  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  country  they  are  sent 
to ;  except  in  the  case  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns,  whose  credentials  are  addrrased  to  the  sove- 
reign. In  this  order  may  also  be  included  the  ministers, 
whom  an  ambassador  or  envoy,  by  virtue  of  an  authority 
from  his  sovereign,  appoints  (usually  under  the  title  of 
Char^  d'Affiures)  to  conduct  in  bis  absence  &e  affbirs  of 
his  mission.   [See  Charge'  d'Aftairbs.] 

The  third  order  may  now  be  oonsiderea  to  be  subdivided 
into  two;  for  at  the  Congress  of  Aix  la  Cfaapelle,  in  1818, 
it  was  agreed  between  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  ihxia  Retident  Minitten  at.  one 
another's  courts  should  form,  in  respect  of  rank,  an  interme- 
diate class  between  ministers  of  the  second  orda  'and 
charges  d'afihires. 

Consuls  are  not  in  general  reckoned  among  diplomatic 
ministers ;  in  some  particular  cases,  however,  (such  as  that 
of  the  consuls-general  sent  to  the  semi-barbarous  nations 
along  some  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coast)  having  diplo- 
matic duties  to  perform,  they  are  accredited  and  treated  as 
ministers.    l^See  Consul.] 

It  was  long  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  smaller 
powers  had  a  right  to  communicate  by  means  of  ministers  of 
the  highest  order.  It  is  now  setQed  that  tbia  right  belongs 
only  to  states  enjoying  royal  honours^— with  the  exception, 
however,  &at  the  smaller  states  are  permitted  to  send 
ministers  of  the  highest  order  to  one  anothe*  if  they  like  it. 
But  according  to  the  practice  of  the  present  day  it  is  only 
in  the  intercourse  beAreen  the  greater  powers  that  such 
ministers  are  employed.  The  courts  with  which  the  British 
government  interchuiKes  ambass^flld^ifiQ^t}^  of  Pazi^ 
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Viaima,  St.  Feterebu^ht  Spain,  Portu){al>  and  Holland  as 
it  stood  before  the  fVenoh  revolation ; — we  also  interdunged 
ambassadon  with  the  lungdom  of  the  Netheriands  as  iMig 
as  it  existed ;  and  we  are  in  &e  habit  of  sending  ambassa- 
dors to  Constantinople,  but  the  sultan  has  no  regular  diplo- 
matic minister  resident  in  this  country. 

The  rules  relating  to  the  ceremonial  due  to  diplomatic 
ministers  are  laid  down  at  great  length  by  writers  on  the 
sutgecL  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  a  minister  is  to 
announce  his  arrival  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Re 
is  then  entitled  to  an  audience  of  the  sovereign,  either  pubUc 
or  private.  The  rigj^  of  demanding  at  all  times,  during  his 
stay,  a  private  auuenoe,  is  the  diatinciion  and  important 
privilege  of  an  ambassador.  Should  his  only  chance  of 
carrying  a  measure  depend  on  his  having  a  private  audience 
of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sent,  it  is  evident  that  this 
mi^ht  be  thwuted  by  the  sovereign's  ministen,  who  would 
of  ngbt  be  present  at  the  au^ence  of  anynunister  below 
the  tank  of  ambassador.  A  minister  pIeni|)OtotttiaTy  as  well 
as  an  amlnssador  can  daim  a  public  audienoe.  He  there 
presents  his  credentials  to  the  sovereign,  and  hands  thorn 
over  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  Ministers  and  en- 
voys also  present  their  credentials  to  the  sovereign  in  person. 
After  he  has  been  presented  to  the  sovereign,  a  minister 
visits  all  the  diplomatic  body.  But  a  mintiiter  of  the 
highest  axder  pays  Ait  respects  in  person  only  to  those  <^ 
the  same  rank — with  ministers  of  a  lower  order  he  merely 
leaves  his  card.  When  an  ambassador  arrives  at  a  court, 
all  the  diplomatists  there,  who  are  not  of  his  own  rank,  call 
on  him  first 

Disputes  have  frequently  arisen  among  ministers  of  the 
same  rank  about  precedence.  The  rules  by  which  it  has  at 
various  times  been  endeavoured  to  settle  the  respective  rank 
of  the  representativeB  of  each  state,  being  founded  on  no  solid 
principle,  and  not  sanctioned  by  gen«^  acquiescence,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention.  A  nuie  which  nas  long  been 
partially  adopted,  may  now  be  omsidered  fiilly  established : 
for  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1S15,  it  was  agreed  the 
agfat  powers  which  signed  the  treaty  of  Paris,  that  ministers 
in  each  class  shall  take  precedence  among  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  date  of  uieir  ollicial  announcement  at  court. 
If  the  reader  is  curious  to  know  wherein  this  preccduni  L- 
chietiy  consists, — in  what  manner  ministers  are  required  lu 
arrange  themselves  when  they  are  standing  up ;  m  whui, 
when  they  sit  round  a  table  :  what  order  it  behoves  them  to 
observe  when  they  are  placed  iu  a  row ;  what,  when  they 
walk  in  a  line :  how  their  rank  is  marked  when  their  num- 
bers are  even ;  how,  when  their  numbers  are  odd— we  must 
vsfa  him  to  the  Manuel  D^j&miaftgua  of  1^  Baron  Charies 
De  Hartens,  chap,  ^i- 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  ambassador,  he 
maj  consult  Wicquefrat,  de  lAmba$ndeur,  Let  Catues 
eUebrei  du  droit  des  Gens,  by  C.  De  Martens,  and  the  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  Vattel  and  G.  F.  Martens ; 
and  likewise  the  Cours  de  droit  public  par  ^nheiro-Fer- 
tetra. 

AMBER,  a  carbonaceous  mineral  which  occurs  in  beds 
of  lignite,  in  Greenland,  Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  and 
some  other  countries.  The  greater  portion  of  it  comes  from 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  where  it  is  thrown  up 
between  Konigsberg  and  Memel.  (Berzelius,  Traiti  de 
Chimie,  vi.  589.) 

It  is  also  stated  (An.  de  Chimie,  xvi,  315)  that  it  is  o\h 
tained  by  mining  at  a  distance  of  200  feet  fnm  the  sea,  and 
at  a  depth  of  about  100  foet,  and  is  found  in  small  cavities. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  (Aikin's  Di^.  qf  Chemistry, 
1.  57)  in  the  gravel  beds  near  London,  in  which  case  it  is 
merely  an  alluvial  product  Ambw  occurs  generally  in 
small  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  colourless,  frequently 
light-yeUow,  or  deep-brown,  and  very  commonly  translucent; 
two  IfldTge  masses  l^ve,  however,  been  found,  one  of  them 
weighing  upwards  of  thirteen  pounds,  and  the  other  moto 
than  eighteen. 

Amber  is  rather  harder  than  common  resins,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  several  properties :  it  is  susceptible  of  a  good 
poltA,  and  when  rubbed  becomes  electrical;  indeed  the 
word  electricity  is  derived  from  ifkempov,  the  Greek  name 
for  amber.  Its  density  varies  from  1'065  to  1*070:  when 
bruised  it  exhales  a  slight  aromatic  odour;  and  when 
heated  to  448^  Fahrenheit  it  melts,  then  inftamea  and 
bmms  with  a  bright  flame,  and  emits  a  smell  which  is  not 
disagreeable. 

The  sulgect  of  tbe  origin  of  amber  is  cme  which  has 


been  much  discussed.  According  toBerielius  {Chimie,  vi. 
589).  it  was  originally  a  resin  dustdved  in  a  volatile  oil  or 
natoral  balsam  ;  the  proofi  of  this  o|miion  are,  he  concaves, 
numerous ;  it  baa  often  the  impression  of  the  branches  and 
bark  upon  which  it  has  flowed  and  soUdifled ;  it  often  con- 
tains insects,  some  of  which  are  so  delicately  formed,  that 
they  could  not  have  occurred  except  in  a  very  fluid  mass. 
Dr.  Brewster  {Edinburgh  Phil.  Journal,  ir.  333)  concludes, 
from  an  examination  of  the  optical  properties  of  amber,  that 
it  is  an  indurated  vegetable  juice. 

Amber  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  which 
are,  a  volatile  oil,  two  resins  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
succinic  acid,  and  a  bituminous  body  that  resists  the 
action  of  all  solvents,  and  which  is  tiie  principal  part  of 
amber. 

Water  does  not  act  upcm  this  substance ;  it  does  not  even 
dissolve  any  of  the  succinic  add.  Alcohtd  takes  up  a  soft, 
yellow,  limpid  resin.  Cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves amwr;  the  solution  has  a  brown  colour,  and  when 
water  is  added  to  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  amber  is  precipi- 
tated. Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  resinous  substaniM,  and 
dissolves  it  totally. 

When  amber,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  is  boiled  in  a 
solntion  of  potash  or  of  the  carbonate,  a  great  qusntity  of 
succinic  acid  is  dissolved. 

According  to  Dr^ies,  the  compositicm  of  ambw  is  as 
follows : — 

Carbon  .  .  60-59 
Hydrogen  .  .  7*31 
Oxygen     .  .  6 '73 

Ashes  .         .  3*27 

Loss       .  .  2*10 


100*00 


The  ashes  consist  of  lime,  ulica,  and  alumina. 

This  analysis  can  only  be  considered  as  an  approximation. 

Amber  is  employed  for  ornamental  purposes  in  the  manu- 
focture  of  necklaces,  &c.  It  is  used  also  for  preparing 
amber  varnish,  for  obtaining  a  peculiar  oQ  used  in  medicine, 
and  it  yields  suctnnic  acid  employed  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions. 

AMBERG,  which  derives  its  name  from  Stadt  am  Berge, 
or  Town  o-i  the  Mountain,  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Uie 
Re^n  in  Bavaria.  It  is  a  well-built  and  a^eable  town, 
divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Vils.  Its  public 
edifices  consist  of  the  handsome  church  of  St.  Mart'n, 
which  is  adorned  with  several  fine  monuments,  a  college 
muse  bekmging  to  the  Jesuits,  an  arsenal,  guildhall,  house 
of  correction,  court  of  ajmeal,  lyceum,  high  school,  seminary 
for  the  education  of  teaonets,  library,  and  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  It  has  an  extensive  manufactory  of  arms,  besides 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  woollen  cloths,  tobacco, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  mint  There  are  considerable  inm 
mines  in  the  neighbouring  '  Iron-mountains,'  which  pro- 
duce nearly  1400  tons  of  iron  annually ;  and  Amberg  has 
some  trade  also  in  salt.  It  lies  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Nuremberg ;  1 1°  48'  E.  long.  49'='  27'  N.  lat  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  nearly  SOOU ;  in  1825  it  was  7680. 

AMBERGRIS,  a  substance  of  animal  (vigin.  found  prin- 
cipally in  warm  climates,  floating  on  the  sea,  or  thrown  on 
the  coasts.  The  best  comes  from  Madagascar,  Surinam, 
and  Java.  It  hai  been  found  in  the  intestmal  canal  of  the 
physeter  fltocroeniAafiM,  mixed  with  the  remains  of  several 
marine  animals  which  have  swed  it  for  food ;  on  Uiis  account 
it  has  been  supposed  to  he  a  morlnd  product  amilogous  to 
biUary  caloiU. 

Ambergris  of  good  quality  is  solid,  opaque,  of  a  bright  grey 
cobur,  which  is  darkest  externally,  and  intermixed  wim 
yellow  or  reddish  striae.  When  it  is  heated  or  rubbed,  it  ex- 
hales an  odour  which  is  agreeable  to  most  persons.  It  is 
sufficiently  soft  to  be  flattened  between  the  fingers.  Its 
fracture  is  fine-grained,  with  traces  of  lamellar  structure. 
The  heat  of  the  hand  is  sufficient  to  soften  it  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  0-908  to  0'920. 

When  ambergris  is  heated  with  boiling  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0'833,  until  it  is  saturated,  a  peculiar  substance, 
called  ambrein,  is  obtained  as  the  solution  cools,  grouped  in 
mammillated,  small,  colom'less  crystals.  The  solution,  by 
evaporation,  yields  a  fhrther  portion  of  ambrein,  which  may 
be  rendarad  pure,  hy  being  redissolvad  in  akohd,  and  then 
eryataltiied. 

Ambrein,  thus  obtain^,  is  brilliant,  vl>ite,  and  msiind ; 
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:t  has  an  agreeable  od4>ar,  which  appcus.  hovever.  to  be 
adventitious,  because  it  u  diminished  by  repeated  crystal- 
lizations; hy  fusion  or  a  lonf^-contiaued  gentle  heat  it 
acquires  a  resinous  odour. 

Chemists  do  not  agree  as  to  its  (iisibility.  Pelktier  and 
Caventou  found  that  it  softened  at  77^  Fahrenheit,  and 
melted  at  86°;  according  to  John  it  melts  at  about  I0i)°, 
and  at  1 1 2°  flows  like  oil.  When  heated  upon  platina  foil 
it  fuses,  smokes,  and  is  volatilized,  leaving  scarcely  any 
residue ;  by  di^  distillation  it  becomes  brown,  leaves  a  little 
charcoal,  but  is  collected  in  the  receiver,  without  having 
suffered  any  other  material  change.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
stmng  alcohol,  either  hot  or  cold,  in  ether,  and  in  oils,  both 
*  fixed  and  volatile.  Nitrui  acid  converts  it  into  a  peculiar 
acid,  called  aaUireia  add;  the  caustic  alkalies  do  not  form 
soap  with  it 

According  to  Juch  anJ  Bouillon-Lagrange,  benzoic  add 
exists  in  distilled  ambergris ;  by  the  analysis  of  John,  am- 
bergris appears  tobe  composed  of  ambrein  O'us,  an  extractive 
matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  probably  containing  benzoic 
acid,  0*025  ;  watery  extract  with  benzoic  acid  and  common 
salt  0'015 ;  with  0*11  not  accounted  for. 

Ambergris  is  used  as  a  perfume ;  and  as  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  the  most  odorous  preparation  of  it.  it  is  generally 
employed  in  that  form. 

AMBERT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  on  the  river  Do  re,  a  feeder  of  the  AlHer.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  ;  the  best  cheeses  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Auvergne  are  exported  from  it,  and  it  has  consi- 
derable manufactures  of  woollen  stuib,  playing-cards,  and 
especially  of  paper,  which  u  considerea  to  be  smong  the 
best  in  France.  The  houses  are  boilt  and  the  streets  paved 
with  the  granite  procured  from  the  mountains  to  the  east  of 
the  town.  The  population  amounts  to  about  7000.  The 
distonce  from  Clermont,  the  capital  of  the  department,  is 
differently  given,  but  it  is  probably  about  31  or  32  miles. 

It  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  above  80,000,  and  comprehending 48 6  square  miles. 

AMBHEER,  a  town  in  the  principality  of  Jeypoor, 
in  the  Rajpopt  states,  in  26°  ^7'  N.  htt.,  and  75"  40' 
G.  long.  This  town  was  formerly  the  capitol  of  the  prin- 
cipality, but  on  the  building  of  Jeypoor,  by  Mirza  Raja 
Jeysingh,  five  miles  south  of  Ambheer,  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  principality. 

Ambheer  is  bm1t  on  the  mar^n  of  a  small  lake,  and  is 
surronnded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  eive  a  consider- 
able degree  of  romantio  bsau^  to  the  spot  A  palace  built  on 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  overhanging  the  lake,  axA  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Rajahs,  is  in  good  pniservatton.  It  was 
furnished  with  fountains,  balconies,  and  terraces,  and  con- 
tained numerous  apartments  of  all  dimensions,  some  of 
which  are  still  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  good  deal  of  stoined  glass  has  been  used  by  way  of 
ornament.    This  palace  is  now  employed  as  a  state  prison. 

A  small  island  in  the  lake  is  cultivated  as  a  royal  garden. 
A  great  part  of  what  were  once  magnificent  buildings  within 
the  city,  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  Ambheer  is  now ' 
nearly  aepc^lated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show 
that  it  must  once  have  been  a  splendid  place.  iHamuton's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

AMBOISE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Indre  et  Loire,  on  the  south  or  left  banl^  of  me  Loire,  be- 
tween Blois  and  Tours.  It  is  connected  with  many  his- 
torical recollections.  In  the  castle  of  Ambotse,  built  by 
Charles  VII.,  Louis  XI.  instituted,  in  1469,  the  order  of 
St.  Michael.  Charles  VIII.,  his  successor,  was  boni  and 
died  in  the  same  edifice;  and  to  Amboise.  in  1560,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  removed  Francis  II.,  and  defbated  the  plot 
which  6ie  prince  of  Cond^  and  the  leading  Huguenots  had 
formed.  Part  of  this  castle  remains  ;  it  is  on  a  steep  rock, 
washed  by  the  Loire,  which  is  here  parted  into  two  streams 
by  a  imau  island.  From  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  a  view 
is  obtained  of  the  neighbouring  country,  called  from  its 
richness  the  Garden  of  Fntnoe.  The  town  is  sunonnded  by 
vineyards.  It  is  ill-built,  but  has  a  good  bri^e  over  the  Loire, 
finished  in  1 822.  The  inhabitants  amount  to  between  five 
and  six  thousand,  and  cany  on  some  manufhcturea,  parti- 
cularly of  steel  and  files ;  the  latter  are  in  great  repute. 

Amboiee  is  22  miles  W.S.W.  of  Blois,  15  E.  fk  Tonrs. 
and  127  S.W.  of  Paris. 

AMBOISE,  (CARDINAL  GEORGES  D',)  an  eminent 
French  ecclesiastic  and  statesman.   He  was  bom  in  1460  at 


fbe  uhfiteau  of  Chaumont  on  the  Loire,  the  seat  of  his 

family,  which  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in  France. 
Being  a  younger  son  he  was  educated  fbr  the  church,  and  was 
made  Bishop  of  Monteuban  by  the  time  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  fourteen.  His  first  preferment  at  court  was  given  him 
by  Louis  XI.,  who  made  him  his  almoner.  After  the  death  of 
this  prince,  however,  in  1483,  having  connected  himself  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  unsuccessfully  disputed  the 
regency  with  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  he  shared  the  misfortunes  of 
his  party,  and  was  along  with  the  duke  himself  put  into  con- 
finement, frohi  which  he  was  not  released  till  six  or  seven  years 
after,  when  the  new  king,  Charles  VIII.,  attained  his  ma- 
jority. Soon  after  being  restored  to  liberty  ho  was  promoted 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  which,  in  1493,  he  ex- 
changed fbr  that  of  Rouen.  Here,  besides  presid^  over 
his  diocese,  he  acted  as  the  deputy  of  his  fHend  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  held  the  office  or  governor  of  Normandy,  and 
in  tlmt  capacity  introduced  several  valuable  reforms  into  ibe 
administration  of  the  province.  In  1498  the  duke  became 
king  by  the  title  of  Louis  XIL,  and  from  this  time  D' Am- 
boise may  be  considered  as  prime  minister  of  France.  The 
memorable  events  of  the  reign  of  Louts  XII.  are  connected 
with  the  assertion  of  his  rishts  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  protracted  wars  which  he  carried  on  in  Italy  to  main- 
tain that  claim.  In  this  part  of  his  conduct  it  is  probable 
that  Louis  acted  rather  according  to  his  own  views  than  by 
the  advice  of  his  minister ;  but  he  seems  to  have  intrusted  to 
the  latter  almost  the  entire  management  of  tbe  domestic 
affairs  of  his  kingdom.  In  this  department  D'Amlioise  dis- 
played ^ual  ability  and  disinterestedness.  By  the  financial 
reforms  which  he  effected  he  was  enabled  both  considnably 
to  reduce  the  customur  imposts,  and  to  supply  Uie  fae«ry 
demands  of  the  war  wttxiont  way  increase  of^  taxation.  H!e 
exerted  himself  also,  with  considerable  success,  to  rectify  the 
existing  corruptions  both  in  tbe  law  and  the  church,  intro- 
ducing various  regulations,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the 
length  of  processes  in  the  former,  and  by  bis  example  as 
well  as  by  his  authority  discountenancing  the  scandaloos 
rapacity  of  the  higher  order  of  ecclesiastics.  He  would 
never  accept  any  other  benefice  in  addition  to  his  arch- 
bishopric;  and  even  the  greater  part  of  his  episcopal  reve- 
nue lie  distributed  among  the  poor,  or  devoted  to  other 
pious  purposes.  With  all  this  moderation,  however,  in 
re^^ard  to  the  more  common  objects  of  human  desire,  he  was 
far  from  being  without  ambition.  Very  soon  after  the  ae- 
ri!^-i.jn  of  Louis  XII.  he  had  obtained  a  cardinal's  hat,  and 
sub.'tequentiy  tbe  pope  appointed  him  to  the  high  office  of 
lej^te.  But  on  the  death  ofthe  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  in 
f  503,  it  appeared  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  itself  was  the  place 
niiich  he  aspired  to  occupy.  He  failed,  however,  in  this  ob- 
ject through  a  piece  of  mismanagement,  which  made  him  at 
tbe  time  very  much  laughed  at,  though  it  was  only  discre- 
ditable to  him  08  a  politician.  A  large  military  force  of  the 
king  his  master  occupied  Rome,  by  placing  wliich  in  an  im- 
posing attitude  be  might  easily  have  controlled  the  election ; 
but  the  Cartiinal  de  la  Rovfire  having  suggested  to  him  that 
such  a  mode  of  securing  his  object  would  both  have  a  bad 
look,  and  was  moreover  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  he 
would  most  certainly  be  elected  for  his  own  merits,  if  he  left 
the  matter  to  the  free  voices  ofthe  oonclave,  he  MIowed  thii 
cnfty  advice,  and  withdrew  the  troops.  The  nsolt  mu  Aiit 
in  a  few  weeks  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rov^re  was  pope  himself, 
with  the  title  of  Julius  II.  No  other  vacancy  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical throne  occurred  during  the  life  of  D' Amboise, 
who  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  at  Lyons,  on  tbe 
25th  of  May,  1510. .  It  is  said  that,  on  his  death-bed,  be  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  vanity  of  those  w<n:ldly  hmours 
which  he  had  sought  so  anxiously  during  his  life—exclaim- 
ing, as  he  named  the  monk  who  attended  him,  '  Brother 
John  !  ah.  why  have  I  not  all  my  Ufe  been  brother  John  ?' 
He  was  buried  in  tbe  cathedral  of  Rouen,  where  his  mauso- 
leum is  still  to  he  seen.  Notwithstanding  smne  feults  and 
weaknesses,  D' Amboise  was  undoubtedly  a  great  beneftctor 
to  France.  This  his  countrymen  themselves  so  strongly  feU, 
that  they  Used  afibotionately  to  call  him  the  ptapte*  JatlUr. 
Most  of  the  aceounta  of  his  life  that  have  appeared  in  France 
UB  written  in  the  most  panegyrical  style.  One.  by  an 
author  who  calls  himself  the  Sieur  des  Montegqes,  printed 
in  ]2mo.  at  Paris  in  1631,  commences  with  the  most  honest 
avowal  of  a  partial  intention  which  we  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  historian  ;  '  My  design,'  says  this  writer, '  is  no 
other  than,  according  to  my  custom,  to  take  up  the  cause  trf 
the  king,  to  defend  hii>  ministers,  and  throughout  to  p 
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ipect  to  those  to  whom  we  are  naturally  bound  by  their  rank 
and  dignity,  in  conformity  with  the  commandment  of  God  to 
revere  the  superior  powers.'  There  is  another  work,  entitled 
A  History  of  the  Aaminutraiion  of  the  Cardinal  D'Amboise, 
by  the  Sieur  Michel  Baudier,  historiographer  to  his  majesty, 
published  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1634,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  likewise  judged  of  from  its  first  sentence :  '  Beloved 
country,'  exclaims  the  learned  luBtoriographer  royal,  'mother 
of  kingdoms,  companion  of  the  empire,  vast  and  precious 
heritage  of  the  greatest  kinra  of  the  earth ;  beloved  fVanee, 
all  who  have  ever  spoken  of  yuu,  inspired  by  the  truth,  have 
preferred  your  glory  to  that  of  the  monarchies  which  surround 
ou,  and  have  raised  your  praises  as  far  above  theirs  as  the 
eight  of  the  lofty  pines  surpasses  the  lowliness  of  the  httic 
shrubs.'  M.  Baudier  then  proceeds  to  characterise  the  in* 
habitants  of  France  as  the  first  of  nations— and  finally 
enters  upon  the  proper  subject  of  his  book,  by  describing  the 
cardinal  as  the  first  of  Frenchmen,  Tho  letters  of  Louis  XII. 
and  the  Cardinal  D"Amboise  were  published  at  Bruasels 
in  four  volumes  8vo.,  by  Jean  Godefroy,  in  1712. 

AMBOOK,  a  neat  and  regularly  built  town  of  the  Car- 
natic  province,  in  the  south  of  India,  situated  in  12'^  49'  N. 
lat,  and  78^  46'  B.  long.  It  stands  within  a  ran^  of  hilts 
of  moderate  elevation.  The  river  Palaur,  or  Milk  river, 
passes  within  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  town,  and 
nils  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  about  fiO  miles  S.W.  of  Madras. 

Amboor  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strength^ 
having  a  lofty  isolated  mountain  at  its  side  on  which  a  Tort 
was  huilt,  so  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  considered  almost 
impregnable.  Since  1801,  when  Amboor  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  Uie  works  of  this 
fort  have  been  partially  destroyed ;  the  part  which  remains 
is  now  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  criminals. 

The  neighbouring  territory  is  very  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  small  streams  which  run  from  the 
river  Palaur  along  the  heights,  and  are  employed  for  irri- 
gating rice-fields,  and  tobacco-plantations.  A  great  number 
of  date  trees  are  cultivated  which  yield  a  consi&rable  quan- 
tity of  coarse  sugar.  Many  of  the  indiabitants  ate  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  castor-oil,  which  is  exported  in  cona- 
derable  quantity.  Amboor  is  108  miles  W.S.W.  from 
Madras.  {Asiatic  Researches. — Hamilton's  East  India 
Gazetteer.) 

A31B0  VNA  is  one  of  the  Molucca,  or  Spice  Islands,  in  the 
eastern  seas,  lying  off*  the  south-west  coast  of  the  larger  island 
of  Ceram.  The  length  of  Amboyna  is  about  thirty-two  miles, 
and  its  average  breadth  ten  miles.  Its  south-west  coast  is 
indented  by  a  bay  so  deep,  that  the  island  is  nearly  divided 
by  it  into  two  unequal  Umbs,  which  are  connected  at  the 
head  of  the  bay  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  two  peninsulas, 
into  which  the  island  is  thus  divided,  are  called  Hiloe  and 
Xieytimor ;  the  former  lies  to  the  north-west,  and  comprises 
flili  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  island.  In  1663  the 
I>utch  governor  attempted  to  cut  through  the  isthmus,  which 
is  called  the  pass  of  Baguewda,  in  orcfer  to  open  a  more  di- 
rect communicatioa  with  the  small  islands  of  Saparoua, 
Oma,  and  Harocha.  Vessels  wtUch  trade  between  the  town 
of  Amboyna  and  these  islands  ate  now  obliged  to  pass  down 
the  bay  of  Amboyna  and  round  one  or  other  of  the  penin- 
sulas. The  construction  of  the  necessary  canal  would  have 
been  much  &cilitatedby  the  existence  of  a  little  river  called 
Matta  Passo,  or  the  Kye  of  the  Pass,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress had  been  made  towards  its  completion,  when  it  was 
stopped  through  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  natives.  The 
Bay  of  Amboyna  is  five  leagues  long  from  its  entrance :  its 
breadth  varies  considerably ;  in  some  parts  it  is  not  mote 
than  a  Dutch  mile  across. 

Amboyna  is  a  mountamouspbce,  abunduidy  furnished 
witli  trees  and  undemood.  The  variety  of  trees  growing 
on  the  island  is  so  conuderaUe,  that  toe  great  naturalist 
Rumphius  is  sud  to  have  possnsed  a  cabinet  inlaid  with 
metamem  of  400  difierent  kinds.  Notwithstanding  this, 
tM  quantity  of  building  timber  is  so  small,  that  impor- 
tations are  constantly  made  from  Java.  Lingoa  wood, 
commonly  known  as  Amboyna  wood,  is  principally  procured 
from  Ceram.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  reddish  clay ; 
ID  the  valleys  it  is  of  a  darker  colour,  and  mixed  with  sand. 
Sulphur  is  produced  among  the  hills,  some  of  which  are  en- 
crusted with  a  copious  efHorescence  of  that  mineraL  The 
island  is  considered  health3F,  notwithstanding  the  great  heat 
of  the  climate.  It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  eastward  of  the 
I'lOtli  degree  of  longitude,  the  monsoons  are  directly  the 
reverse  of  what  are  experienced  to  the  westward  of  that  hne, 


so  that  the  weather  is  fine  and  dry  on  the  east-coast  of  Ce- 
lebes, in  the  Moluccas  and  the  adjacent  islands,  when  tlie 
contrary  state  prev^le  at  Sumbha'wa,  Lombok,  Java,  and 
Borneo.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  nry  in  these  islands,  while 
the  Moluccas  are  deluged  with  rain,  which  at  those  seasons 
is  so  heavy  in  Amboyna,  that  the  merest  rivulets  are  swoln 
into  mighty  torrents,  which  overflow  flieir  channels,  and  bear 
down  every  thing  that  opposes  their  progress.  It  is  only  at 
such  seasons  that  Amboyna  can  be  said  to  have  any  rivers : 
at  oAer  times  the  streams  are  not  desening  of  the  name. 
Four  of  them.  Way  Tome,  Way  Alia,  Way  wito,  and  Bato 
Ga^a,or  Elephant  8, River,  which  rise  in  ^e  mountains  of 
Leytimor  and  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea  near  the 
town,  are  not  more  than  ftom  two  to  three  feet  deq>  during 
the  dry  season. 

The  earliest  visit  made  to  Amboyna  by  any  Europeans 
was  in  1511,  when  the  Portuguese  ■viceroy,  Albuquerque, 
despatched  a  squadron  from  Malacca,  which  returned  with 
a  lading  of  spices,  having  been  received  with  kindness  by 
the  natives.  Ten  years  afterwards  a  squadron  of  Portuguese 
ships  was  sent  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  commander 
established  himself  in  the  Island  of  Temate  as  his  head- 
quarters, and  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese  over  the 
Moluccas  continued  fat  rixty  years,  during  which  time  the 
natives  endured  fVom  them  every  species  of  tyranny  and 
oiielty 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tliese 
islands  were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch,  their 
conquest  being  facilitated  by  the  anxiety  of  the  natives  to 
be  nd  of  their  first  European  oppressors.  Unhappily,  the 
change  of  masters  brought  with  it  no  change  for  the  better 
in  the  condition  of  the  people,  who  were  subjected  to  every 
kind  of  injustice  which  the  cupidity  of  their  Dutch  rulers 
could  suggest  As  a  consequence  of  this  treatment,  the 
inhabitants  of  Amboyna  were  continually  in  arms,  and  the 
country  became  the  constant  scene  of  strife  and  desolation. 

At  a  very  early  period  after  its  first  formation,  the  English 
East  India  Company  endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  itself  a 
shu«  in  the  spice  trade.  In  1 604,  the  Company  sent  out 
a  second  expedition,  consisting  of  ftur  8hi|H,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Middieton,  one  of  which  ships  ob- 
tained a  lading  of  cloves  at  Amboyna.  In  16  r2,  the  Com- 
pany formed  a  settlement  at  Cambello  in  this  island,  fVora 
which  the  settlers  were  forced  to  retire  in  June,  1614.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  accommodate  the  dispute  between  the 
English  Company  and  the  Dutch,  relative  to  the  right  of 
trading  with  the  Spice  Islands,  and  a  treaty  for  this  purpose 
was  concluded  in  Loudon,  in  July,  1619.  But  so  many  dis- 
putes occurred  in  executing  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
that  the  grounds  of  contention  appear  to  have  been  multi- 
plied rather  than  reduced,  and  at  length  reached  such  a 
point,  that  under  the  accusation  conspiring  to  surprize 
the  garrison,  and  expel  the  Dutch  fW)m  the  Island,  C^tain 
Towerson  and  nine  Englishmen,  with  nine  Japanese,  and  a 
Portuguese  sailor,  were  seized  at  Amboyna,  tried,  pro- 
nounced guilty,  and  execated.  This  event,  known  as  *  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna,'  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
in  England,  and  became  the  subject  of  the  most  formal 
remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

During  the  war  with  Holland,  in  1796,  Amboyna  was 
captured  by  a  British  force  under  Admiral  Rainier.  It  was 
restored  at  the  peace  in  1801,  was  taken  agsin  by  the 
English  in  1810,  and  was  again  given  up  to  Holland  at  tho 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1S14.  While  the  English  retained  pos- 
session of  the  island,  the  East  India  Company  was  not  un- 
mindfid  of  the  moral  improvement  of  the  natives.  It  fur- 
nished the  means  for  establishing  upwards  of  fbrty  schools 
on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  granted  the  sum  of  10,000 
rupees  to  assist  in  publishing  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Malay  language. 

The  main  olyect  of  the  different  European  powers,  who 
endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  Amboyna,  was  to 
monopolize  the  trade  in  cloves,  the  cultivation  of  which 
spice  forms  the  principal  object  of  industry  with  the  natives. 
With  the  desire  of  keeping  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree 
completely  within  their  power,  the  Dutch  caused  it  to  be 
extirpated  firom  every  island  with  the  exception  of  Amboyna, 
where  they  provided  for  a  sufficient  production  of  the  spice, 
by  ohiigiog  every  native  family  to  rear  a  certain  number  of 
clove-trees.  In  the  prosecution  of  their  plans,  the  island 
was  divided  into  4000  aUotmeikts,  each  one  of  which  was  ex- 
pected to  support  125  trees,  and  a  law  was  passed  in  17S0 
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nnderiug  it  compulsory  upon  the  natives  to  make  up  the 
ftill  complement.  The  number  of  trees  upon  the  island 
aneordingly  amounted  to  500,000,  the  average  produce  of 
which  exceeded  one  million  of  nounds  of  cloves  annually. 

The  cajuputi-tree,  whence  toe  medicinal  oil  of  that  name 
is  procured,  grows  in  Amboyna,  which  also  produces  all  the 
vegetables  and  fruits  commonly  found  in  that  quarter  of  the 

globe.  The  woods  contain  great  numbers  of  aeer  and  wild 
ogs,  the  flesh  of  which  forms  a  principid  article  of  food 
with  the  natives.  Buffaloes,  cows,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats, 
have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  from 
Java  and  Celebes.  The  Bay  of  Amboyna  formerly  abounded 
with  fish  of  all  the  kinds  usually  found  in  the  eastern  seasj 
but  it  is  said  that  since  the  eartiiqu^ce  which  occurred  at 
Amboyna  in  1 754,  their  number  has  been  very  graatly  dimi- 
nished. 

Amboyna  is  inhabited  hy  four  different  races  of  people, 
the  Aborigines,  the  Amboynese,  Chinese,  and  Europeans. 
The  first  of  these  nces,  called  HorafOTas,  are.  according  to 
some  accounts,  a  wild  and  savage  race,  possessing  a  great 
deal  of  muscular  strength,  and  every  disp^tion  to  use  it  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  otner  inhabitants.  Their  numbers  are 
now  much  reduced.  The  Amboynese  are  the  descenduita  of 
Malays,  and  were  found  on  the  island  when  the  Portuguese 
first  landed  there.  At  present  the  Amboynese  are  an  in- 
dolent effeminate  race  :  tho  greater  part  of  them  profess  the 
religion  of  Mohammed;  a  few  have  been  converted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  by  the  Portuguese,  or  to  Lutheranism 
by  the  Dutch.  The  Chinese  settled  at  Amboyna  are  not 
numnoUB ;  but  they  are  very  industrious  and  enterprising 
traders.  Still  fewer  are  the  European  race  of  inhabitants. 
They  are  prioeipally  Dutch,  and  the  descendants  of  Dutch- 
men, many  of  them  being  the  of&phng  of  Ambc^nese 
mothers. 

The  town  of  Amboyna,  which  is  in  3°  40^  S.  lat.,  and 
128°  \&'E.  long.,  is  built  within  the  bay,  in  the  peninsula 
of  Leytimor.  It  is  clean,  neat,  and  built  with  regularity. 
The  houses  are  of  wood,  only  one  story  high,  and  the  roofs 
are  covered  with  intferlaced  branches  and  leaves  of  palm 
trees.  The  town  contains  an  hospital,  a  town-house,  and 
two  churchea,  in  one  of  which  service  is  performed  in  the 
Malay  language.  The  western  quarter  of  the  town  is  inha- 
bited by  Chinese,  and  the  Europeans  occupy  the  south  end, 
near  which  is  the  burial-place  of  Rumphius.  Fort  Victoria 
in  the  front  of  the  town  u,  in  form,  an  irregular  hexagon, 
with  a  diteh  and  covered  way  on  the  land'  side,  and  a  hom- 
work  towards  the  sea.  (Crawfurd's  Hittory  t^ihe  Ituiian 
Archipdago;  Mill's  History  qf  BrituH  IntHa;  Porter's 
rrtjpico/  Agriculturist;  and  Reports  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Affairs  of  India.  Wilcock's  Translation  qf 
Stavorinua's  Voyages.  For  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  this 
groupe,  see  Moluccas.) 

AMBROSE  (SAINT)  was  bom,  some  of  his  biographers 
state,  in  the  year  333,  but  more  probably  about  340.  His 
family  had  long  been  one  of  distinction  in  Rome ;  and  his 
father,  whose  name  was  also  Ambrosius,  held  the  high 
office  of  prefect  of  Graul.  In  this  province  Ambrose  was 
bom,  and  probably  in  the  town  of  Trier  or  Treves,  then 
called  Augusta  Ireveroram,  which  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  pr^cture.  He  waa  e^cated  at  Rome  under  the 
ablest  masters;  after  which,  he  and  his  brother  Satynu 
proceeded,  with  the  view  of  following  the  l^al  profea- 
tion,  to  Milan,  then  the  reddmce  of  the  court,  and 
as  such  considered  the  ca|ntal  of  the  western  empire. 
Ambrose  aoon  acquired  distinction  at  the  bar;  and  this, 
with  the  interest  of  his  family,  introduced  hhn  to  civil 
honours.     While  yet  a  young  man  ho  was  appointed 

governor  of  Liguria,  the  province  to  which  the  city  of 
[ilan  then  belonged.  In  this  office  he  conducted  him- 
self in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  at  once  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  general  esteem  and  attachment  of 
the  people.  Thus  situated,  he  had  reached  his  thirty- 
fourth  year,  when  an  incident  happened  which  suddenly 
chuiged  the  entire  course  of  his  life.  In  a.d.  374,  died 
Auxentius,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  on  which,  a  violent 
contest  immediately  arose,  as  to  the  appointment  of  his 
successor,  between  the  two  great  parties  which  then  dis- 
trarterl  the  church — the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians.  oii  the 
day  when  the  election  was  to  take  place,  the  ferment  was  so 
violent,  that  Ambrose  was  induced  to  try  what  could  be 
aone  to  allay  it  by  his  influence  with  the  people;  and 
having  accnrtlingly  presented  himself  before  them,  he 
addressed  them  lu  a  sneech,  recommending  the  observance 


of  greater  order  and  decorum.  His  speech  was  well 
received,  for  Ambrose  excelled  in  the  art  of  popular  per 
suasion  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded,  a  little  boy  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  crowd,  called  aloud,  Ambronux  Epis- 
copus/  (Ambrose  Bishop.)  In  that  age,  and  especially 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  these  words  were  deemed  a 
direct  intimation  from  heaven ;  and,  being  instantly  taken 
up  by  a  thousand  other  voices,  the  assembly  came  to  a 
unanimous  resolution  that  Ambrose  should  be  placed  in 
the  vacant  office.  From  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Am- 
brose, some  suspicion  arises  that  the  whole  was  partly  a 
scheme  of  his  own.  He  professed  the  utmost  reluctance  to 
acc«pt  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  some  of  the  expedients  to 
whicti  he  resorted,  as  related  on  the  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity of  his  secretary  Paulinus,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
appear  that  he  wished  the  pewle  to  alter  their  choice,  were 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  He  even  ran  away  from  BfilBn, 
till,  as  is  said,  having  walked  for  some  hours,  he  found 
to  his  surprise  that  lie  had  only  got  back  again  to  one 
of  the  city  gates.  He  was,  however,  at  last  prerailed 
upon,  by  the  express  command  of  the  emperor,  to  mount 
the  archiepiscops^  throne.  Although  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  religion,  his  bairtism  had  never  yet 
taken  place ;  and  he  was  actually  consecrated  on  the 
eighth  day  afier  undergoing  that  rite. 

The  extraordinary  piety  and  zeal  of  the  new  archbishop 
soon  rendered  him  the  wonder  of  the  church.  Females,  in 
particular,  we  are  told,  actuated  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
age,  used  to  come  in  great  numbers  from  every  quarter  of 
the  Christian  world  to  receive  the  veil  from  his  hands. 
But,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  and  other  sacred  labours, 
Ambrose  acted  a  ^tingnished  part  in  the  pohtical  affiura 
of  hit  time.  For  a  tolerably  fldl,  and,  upon  the  whole,  not 
an  un&ir  account  of  this  part  of  his  career,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  twenty-seventh  and  twen^-eighth  chapters  m 
Gibbon.  While  he  lived,  he  was  consulted  on  all  great 
emergencies,  both  by  Theodoaius,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
by  Valentinian  II.,  the  western  emperor,  and  even  by  the 
mother  of  the  latter,  tiie  empress  Jastina,  notwithstanding 
hei  attachment  to  the  Arian  heresy,  of  wluch  Ambrose  was 
the  most  determined  opponent  The  empress  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  that  Ambrose  should  resign  two,  or  at 
least  one,  of  the  Milan  churches  to  the  use  of  the  Arians ; 
but  this  demand  the  bishop  pertinaciously  resisted ;  and 
as  he  was  supported  in  his  opposition  b^  the  people,  whose 
violence,  he  remarked,  he  had  not  excited,  but  God  alone 
could  quell,  Justina  waa  aoon  glad  to  give  up  the  contest 
It  was,  according  to  one  account,  upon  obtaining  this 
triumph,  that  St.  Ambrose  compoeedtne  celebrated  nymn 
of  thanksgiving,  the  Te  Deum  JLaudamus,  which  has  Idng 
formed  a  remarkable  part  of  the  service  of  tbe  Roman 
church,  and  has  also  been  retained  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land hturgy.  But  it  is  now  allowed  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic critics  themselves,  that  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  is  of 
an  age  considerably  later  than  that  of  Ambrose. 

Ambrose  went  twice,  at  tbe  instance  of  Justina,  on  an  em- 
bassy to'the  rebel  Maximus,  who  disputed  the  empire  with 
the  sons  of  Valentinian ;  the  first  time,  soon  after  the  murder 
of  Oratian  at  Lyons,  on  the  23d  of  August,  383,  when,  after 
remaining  at  Treves  for  above  a  year,  he  prevailed  upon 
Maximus  to  fiirego  his  intention  of  invading  Italy.  Xlie 
second  attempt  m  the  same  kind,  made  some  years  later, 
was  not  attended  with  the  same  success ;  but  the  career  of 
Maximus  was  soon  after  terminated  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  Theodosius.  This  celebrated  emperor  of  the  East,  at- 
tached as  be  was  to  the  orthodox  faith,  was  one  of  the  most 
revering  admirers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan :  but  when  in 
390  Theodoaius,  carried  away  by  a  blind  passion,  barbaioualy 
gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitantu  of 
Thessalonica,  by  way  of  punishment  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted by  a  few  individuals,  Ambrose  expressed  in  severe 
terms  to  the  imperial  criminal  bis  abhorrence  of  an  act  so 
inhuman  ;  nor  would  he  again  admit  him  to  the  communifm 
of  the  faiUiful,  until  he  had  been  sufaijected  to  an  exdnsioa 
of  eight  months'  duration,  and  had  pubUcty  perfixmed 
penance,  in  the  ^ise  and  attitude  of  a  suppliant,  in  the 
great  church  of  Mdan.  Ambrose  died  at  Milan  on  the  3d 
of  April,  397 ;  and  the  great  church,  from  its  being  made 
the  depositary  of  his  body,  received  the  name  of  the  Basilica 
Ambrosiana.  This  celebrated  prelate  is  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  of  those  individuals  who.  in  different  ages,  and 
in  all  professions,  have  gained  an  extraordinary  ascendancy 
over  their  fellow  men,  and  by  that  means  have  contrived  to 
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direct  or  powerfully  inflnenee  the  affairs  (tf  the  time.  To  a 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  which  the 
common  mind  is  won,  such  characters  have  invariably  united 
great  energy,  unfaltering  devotion  to  their  objects,  and 
very  frequently  not  mucsh  scmpulousness  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  them.  Of  this  last-mentioned  qualificatioo,  as  well 
as  of  the  others,  Ambrose  possessed  far  from  an  inconsider- 
able share, — as  mt^ht  be  easily  shown  by  a  more  minute 
examination  of  his  life  than  it  has  hero  been  possible  to  at- 
tempt Persons  of  this  description,  however,  being  usually 
distinj^ished  by  greater  vigour  of  the  active  than  of  the 
speculative  faculties,  have  seldom  left  much  behind  fbem, 
or  exercised,  otherwise  than  by  their  example,  any  en- 
during influence  over  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  man- 
kind. And  so  it  was  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
article.  '  Ambrose,'  says  Gibbon, '  could  act  better  than 
he  could  write.  His  compositions  are  destitute  of  taste 
or  genius ;  without  the  sphit  of  TertuUian,  the  copious 
elegance  of  Lactantius,  the  lively  wit  of  Jerom,  or  the  grave 
energy  of  Augustin.'  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  is  that  published  in  two  volumes  folio,  Paris,  1686 
and  1690,  by  the  Benedictine  monks;  the  brothers  J.  Du 
Frische  and  N.  Le  Nourri  were  the  editors.  The  first  piece 
in  this  collection  is  a  treatise  in  six  books,  entitled  Hexae- 
meron,  being  an  account  of  the  creation.  It  is  said  to  be  in 
the  greater  part  translated  or  pilfered  from  a  work  of  St 
Basil's  on  the  same  subject, — though  it  also  contains  many 
things  from  Pliny  and  other  sources,  and  some  that  are 
either  the  author's  own,  or  have  been  taken  from  older  works 
that  are  now  lost.  It  is  rather  a  curious  production,  con- 
sidered as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  natural  knowledge  in 
the  fourth  century.  One  of  the  ablest  of  Ambrose's  literary 
performances  is  reputed  to  be  his  treatise  in  three  books, 
De  OfficiU  Ministrorum.  Of  his  other  treatises  many  are 
written  in  recommendation  of  his  favourite  moral  virtue, 
celibacy.  Upon  this  topic  the  Benedictine  collection  contains 
three  hooks  De  Virginibus,  one  De  Viduis,  one  De  Virgi' 
nitate,  one  De  Irutitulione  Virginis,  one  entitled  Exhortatio 
VirginitatU,  and  one  De  Laptu  Virgims  Consecraits. 
Many  of  Ambrose's  letters  have  also  been  preserved ;  and 
these  form  the  best  sources  for  his  biography.  His  Offices 
and  several  of  his  other  pieces  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  there  are  also  French  translations  of  some  of 
them.  Besides  his  life  by  Paulinus,  already  mentioned,  and 
another  memoir  of  him  in  Greek,  which  appears  to  be  mostly 
copied  from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Theodoret,  the  Be- 
u^ictine  editors  have  given  at  the  end  of  their  edition  an 
ample  hi(^;raphy  of  the  saint,  collected  principally  from  his 
own  writing.  Upon  this  subject  also  a  lai^  body  of  in- 
ibrmation  is  to  be  fbund  in  the  Mimtnres  pour  servir  A 
rHistoire  Ece&natiique  des  Six  Premiers  Siecles,  par  M. 
Le  Nain  de  Ullemont ;  torn,  x.,  pp.  78—306,  and  729—770. 
4to.,  Paris,  1703.  See  also  Caoe,  Scriptorum  Ecclesiaati- 
corum  Histnria  Literaria;  folio.  Colon.  Allobrog.  1720: 
pp.  165—169.  Ambrose,  according  to  St.  Augustin,  was 
the  first  who  introduced  the  singing  of  psalms  into  the 
western  church.  The  practice  had  pre^'ailed  before  in  that 
of  the  east. 

AMBROSIAN  LIBRARY  at  Milan.  The  Arabro- 
siaii  Librar)'  owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  it  in  1602,  and  it  was  opened  to  the 
public  in  1609.  Its  name  was  given  in  memory  of  St.  Am- 
iHtise.  archbishop  and  patron  saint  of  Milan.  Frederick 
Borromeo  not  only  placed  his  own  collection  of  hooks  in  t^is 
library,  but  sent  his  librarian*  Anthony  Oggtati,  into  dif- 
ferent countries  to  purchase  adiUtions.  Moiitfaucon  assures 
US  that  numerous  manuscripts  were  obtained  for  W  from 
Thcssaly,  Chios,  Corcyra,  and  Magna  Grsecia :  the  founder 
added  to  these  some  very  valuable  accessions  from  the  mo- 
naster}' ofBobbio  (anciently  Bobium),  in  the  northernmost 
Apennines,  together  with  a  considerable  assemblage  of 
xoanuscripts  from  the  Pinelli  collection;  the  latter  cost 
no  less  than  three  thousand  four  hundred  ducats.  It  was 
the  founder's  original  intention  to  join  to  the  endowment  of 
his  librav-y  a  college  of  sixteen  learned  men  ;  but  the  want 
of  funds  reduced  ihe  number  to  four:  of  these,  one  trans- 
lated Greek,  a  second  taught  Hebrew,  a  third  Arabic,  and  a 
f4)>irth  was  to  make  collections  of  whatever  was  valuable  in 
jKUthorB.  The  Ambrosian  Library  now  contuns  about  fbrty 
lliouiand  printed  \Dlumes,  with  rather  more  than  fifteen 
tiiousand  Toanuscripts ;  and  annexed  to  it  is  a  gajlerr  of 
pictures,  statues,  antiques  of  various  kinds*  ond  meuals. 


all  cimtaining  numerous  articles  ttf  rarity  and  reputation. 
Many  of  its  curiosities  of  every  description  were  carried  to 
France  during  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Italv,  and  widi 
them  a  manuscript  collection  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  accompanied  with  drawings  and  designs,  which  a 
citizen  of  Milan,  of  the  name  of  Galeas  Arconati,  refu^ng 
every  lacrati\'e  offer  firom  private  persons,  had  given  to 
the  Ambrosian  Library.  One  volume  of  this  collection  was 
returned  to  the  library  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814,  but 
the  remaining  volumes,  having  been  sent  to  the  library  of 
the  Institute  and  not  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  it  was  not 
at  the  time  of  tbe  reclamation  known  were  they  were,  and  it 
is  believed  they  are  yet  retained  in  Paris.  Another  rarity  be- 
longing to  the  Ambrosian  collection  is  a  manuscript  of 
Virgil,  the  margins  of  which  are  interspersed  with  notes  in 
the  hanft writing  of  Petrarch:  the  PaHmpse^tit  orrescriof 
manuscripts,  edited  between  1814  and  1816  Iw  AngeL 
Maio,  were  discovered  in  the  Bobian  portion  of  the  Am- 
brosian  collection.  Oggiati,  Muratori,  and  Maio,  have 
been  the  three  most  eminent  librarians  of  this  library. 
Maio  is  now  the  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  The  hall  of  the 
Ambrosian  Library  is  well  proportioned,  though  not  so 
large  as  might  be  expected  fbr  a  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  so  considerable.  Tbe  ceikng  is  adorned  with 
paintipgs,  and  the  space  between  the  book-cases  and  the 
cornice  filled  up  by  the  portraits  of  the  most  eminent 
authors,  whose  writings  are  deposited  below.  For  further 
information  on  the  Ambrosian  Library  we  refer  to  Boscha 
de  Origine  et  Statu  Bibliothecee  Ambrosianee  Hemidecas,  4to. 
Milan,  1672;  Saxius  de  Siudiie  Literariis  Mediolanensium 
Pradromut,  8vo.  Milan,  1729,  p,  147;  and  Montfaucrai's 
Diarium  ItaUeum. 

AMBUSCADE,  a  military  term,  derived  ftmn  the  Italian 
imhoteata,  something  hidden  'in  a  wood.  The  older  Englidi 
word  omduM,  is  the  same  word,  the  anal<^  of  whidi  would 
be  more  clearly  seen  if  the  word  began  with  t,  imbuth,  as 
in  impound,  immeree,  impress,  &c.  It  signifies  an  attempt 
to  lie  in  wait  for  and  attack  an  enemy,  without  his  perceiv- 
ing the  intention  until  he  is  attacked.  In  antient  tiroes 
before  the  art  of  war  was  as  complicated  as  at  present,  this 
mode  of  secret  attack  was  common  and  frequently  successful, 
and  is  so  still  among  savage  nations ;  in  modem  times  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  thought  much  of,  fbr  we  do  not  find  any 
particidar  stress  laid  upon  it  in  works  upon  the  military  art. 

We  do  not  include  tn  this  word  an  attack  which,  though 
unexpected  and  sudden,  is  made  while  the  other  party  is 
aware  of  an  enemy  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ;  or  an 
unexpected  attack  made  upon  the  enemy  in  his  position, 
which  is  called  a  surprise. 

AMBULANCE  (firom  ambulan,  to  walk  or  march),  a 
French  word  applied  to  the  moving  hospitals,  which  arti 
attached  to  eveiy  French  army  or  division  of  an  army, 
fbr  the  purpose  of  rendering  immediate  assistance  to  sick 
or  wounded  soldiers.  In  every  European  army  surgical  and 
medical  aid  has  long  been  provided  with  more  or  less  care, 
but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  French 
sur^reonS)  (especially  the  celebrated  Larrey,)  during  the 
vrars  of  Napoleon,  that  great  improvements  have  been  gene- 
rally introduced  into  this  important  department;  and  thai 
the  wounded  and  exhausted,  instead  of  being  neglected  or 
left  to  chance  relief,  are  sought  out  with  the  utmost  prom^ 
titude,  and  carefully  removed  to  the  om^antw,  which  is 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  fire. 

AMBULATORY,  in  a  substantive  sense,  a  place  to  walk 
in.  With  reference  to  buildings,  tliis  term  may  be  applied 
to  the  space  enclosed  by  a  colonnade  or  an  arcade.  In  the 
periptetal  temple  of  the  Greeks,  the  lateral  or  flanking  por- 
ticos are  properly  termed  ambulatories;  the  cloister  of  a 
monastery  is  surrounded  by  an  ambulatory  or  ambulatories. 
Of  the  former,  or  external  colonnaded  ambulator}',  the  por- 
ticos of  the  Bourse  or  Exchange  at  Paris  afford  a  good 
modern  exemplification ;  and  of  the  latter,  or  internal  arraded 
ambulatory,  there  can  be  no  better  than  that  afforded  by 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London.  The  aisles  (see  Aislb) 
of  the  antient  Basilica,  and  those  of  its  representative  in 
later  orchitectural  works,  the  cathedral,  or  other  large  church, 
are  sometimes  called  ambulatories. 

In  an  a4iective  sense,  ambulatoiy  may  be  applied  to  any- 
thing, the  Ainctions  of  which  require  it  to  move  fromplace 
to  place.  Formerly  the  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  in  this  country  were  termed  ambulatory  courts, 
because  ttiey  were  held  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  some 
times  in  another ;  ind»id,  wherever  tbe  king  happened  to  be. 
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Ambulator?  is  fbrmed  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  to 
walk. 

AMED,  or  KARA  AMID,  (Black  Amid,)  a  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  called  Diarbrkh  by  the  Arabs. 

AMEL  AND,  a  small  island  belon^ng  to  the  Dutch  pro- 
rince  of  Friesland :  it  lies  in  53°  27'  N.  lat.  and  is  about 
tveWe  miles  long.  It  contains  some  Rood  pasture  land; 
some  of  the  inhabitants  make  lime  of  toe  lea-shells  found 
on  the  coast,  and  raanjr  of  them  are  fishermen.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  30U0. 

Ameland  is  one  of  that  series  of  islands  which  extends 
•long  the  coast  from  the  extreme  point  of  North  Holland, 
and  once  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  main  land  from  which  they 
have  been  detached  by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  (See  Zui- 
DSR-2BB.}  The  passage  between  Ameland  and  the  Frisian 
ooast  is  dangerous  ftom  its  shoals.  The  channel  is  called  a 
watte  or  ford. 

AMELOT  DE  LA  HOUSSAYE.  (ABRAHAM  NI- 
COLAS,) a  political  writer,  was  bom  at  Orleans,  in  1654. 
He  accompanied  ^o  President  of  St.  Andr£,  appointed  ara- 
btiasi^or  of  France  at  Venice,  in  1669,  as  secretary.  A  stay 
of  several  years  in  that  city  having  enabled  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  its  history  and  politics,  probably  induced  him 
to  translate  Velferus's  Hutory  o/  ihe  Gomrmnent  qf  Vertiee, 
and  to  add  historical  and  political  notes,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  threw  a  great  li^ht  on  the  Venetian  gorenv 
ment.  ^ve  such  offence,  that,  it  is  said,  a  ftrnnal  complaint 
was  made  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  seat  Amelot  to  the  Bastille. 
No  other  particulars  of  Amelot's  life  are  recorded ;  all  that 
is  known  is  that  he  was  extremely  poor,  and  subsisted  on  the 
bounties  of  an  Abbi.   He  died  at  Paris  in  1 706. 

He  left  the  following  works :~SarpiB  Hutory  qf  the 
Council  qf  Trent,  translated  from  Newton's  Latin  ver- 
sion—  The  Courtier,  translated  from  the  Spanish — The 
Prince,  translated  ftom  MachiavelU ;  he  endeavoured  also 
to  vindicate  the  author,  by  maintaining  that  he  had  only 
described  what  princes  do,  and  not  what  they  oQght  to 
do— a  translation  of  Taeittu,  with  historical  and  political 
notes :  he  did  not  complete  this  work;  the  six  last  volumes 
are  hj  BVanfois  Bruys — Memoirt,  Historical,  Political, 
Criticat,  md  liieraru:  this  work  is  also  incomplete ;  it  is 
arrai^ed  alphabeticuly.  but  does  not  go  beyond  half  the 
letters.  There  are  also  some  otfier  works  of  no  ereat  inte- 
rest, of  which  a  Hst  is  given  in  Mimoiret  de  MOron,  vol. 

XXXV. 

AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word,  properlv  signiQing  <  firmness.' 
and  hence  *  truth,'  which  has  been  adopted  without  alteration 

in  various  languages. 

Its  most  frequent  use  is  at  the  conclusion  of  prayers, 
thanksgivings,  and  denunciations,  where  it  is  understood  to 
express  belief,  assent,  and  concurrence  in  what  has  been  ex- 
pre^ed.  Examples  of  its  use  in  all  these  cases  are  nu- 
merous in  the  Bible.  When  the  priest  has  declared  to  the 
womau  suspected  of  adultery  the  effect  of  the  water  of 
jealousy,  '  ue  woman  shall  answer.  Amen,  amen.' — Numb. 
T.  22.  When  curses  are  pronounced  agunst  the' wicked  in 
Deut  xxvii.  15,  all  the  people  are  ordered  to  repeat  amen. 

The  wwd  amen  condi^s  all  the  gospels,  and  almost  all 
the  epistles ;  it  is  rspeated  at  the  end  of  four  of  the  fire  sec- 
tions «r  the  Fsdms  according  to  the  division  of  the  Jews ; 
namely,  the  4 1st,  the  72nd,  the  89th.  and  the  I06th  Psalms : 
in  this  last  Psalm  it  is  followed  by  haUetijah,  which  word 
roncliu^  the  last  section. 

In  many  churches  in  England,  the  word  amen  is  pro- 
nounced aloud  by  the  peoole :  this  was  the  antient  practice 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  St.  Jerom  relates,  that  when  the 
congregated  people  at  Rome  pronounced  amen,  the  sound 
was  like  that  of  a  clap  of  thunder.  They  possibly  attri- 
buted great  efficacy  to  the  loudness  of  their  voices,  aner  the 
eximpTe  of  the  Jews,  who  imagined  that  this  v/ord,  shouted 
forth  with  great  force,  had  power  to  open  the  gates  of 
heaven. 

Amen  is  often  used  by  our  Savioitf  at  the  beginning  of  a 
dtaoourse,  as  an  impressiTe  particla.  which  in  our  version  is 
render^  '  verily.'  In  the  Go^l  of  St  John  the  word  is 
always  repeated. 

In  one  instance  this  word  is  used  as  an  adjective,  mean- 
mg  certain,  fixed.  '  For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are 
yea,  and  m  htm  Amen,*  2  Cor.  i.  20.  In  one  other  instance 
the  word  denotes  our  Saviour.  *  These  things  saith  the 
Amen,'  Rev.  iii.  14. 

ABiENOE  HONORABLE.  Amende  in  French  is  a 
pi^nelty,  m  called  ftom  being  regarded  as  a  compensation 


for,  or  rectification  and  amendment  ot,  the  offence  Accord 
ing  to  the  old  laws  of  France,  persons  guilty  of  crimes 
coming  under  the  head  of  public  scandals,  such  as  sedition, 
sacrilege,  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  &c.,  used  often  to  be  con- 
demnf^,  sometimes  as  their  whole  punishment,  and  some- 
times as  only  part  of  it,  to  make  a  public  confbssion  of  their 
guilt.  This  was  called  making  the  amende  lumoraUe,  which 
was  either  simple,  or  in  Jlguru,  in  which  last  case  the  cul- 
prit was  conducted  by  the  public  executioner  into  open  court 
in  his  shirt,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  a  lighted  torch 
in  his  hand,  and  in  that  state  made  his  confbssion  on  his 
knees.  The  amende  honorable  was  accounted  an  in&mous 
punishment,  and  appears  to  have  been  so  called  as  consisting 
altogether  in  the  disgrace,  and  not  in  any  fine  or  otiuv 
actual  suffering.  It  was  considered  a  mere  honorary  penUty, 
and  called  in  Latin  mulcta  honoraria.  Tlie  courts,  however, 
were  also  sometimes  wont  to  order  a  person  by  whom  the 
reputation  or  honour  of  another  had  been  injured  to  make  a 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  wrong ;  and  such  a  sentence 
carried  no  inftimy  with  it.  It  is  fhim  this  latter  custom  that 
the  modem  and  popular  use  of  the  expression  has  been  bor- 
rowed, according  to  which  we  say  that  a  person  makes  the 
amende  honorable  when  he  publicly  admits  any  wrong  which 
he  fbels  that  he  has  done  to  another  person. 

AMENDMENT,  in  Law,  signifies  the  correction  of  mis- 
takes in  the  written  records  of  judicial  proceeding  In 
early  periods  of  the  history  of  Enslish  law.  the  fadings 
between  the  parties  wore  cotiductM  orally,  or  ore  2mur,  as 
it  was  technically  called,  at  the  bar  of  the  court  by  their 
respective  advocates.  If,  therefore,  any  mistake  ooeurred 
in  the  pleadings  of  either  party,  it  was  corrected  at  once 
upon  a  sug^stion  made  to  the  court  Subsequently,  when 
pleading  ore  tenut  was  superseded  by  the  present  practice 
of  delivering  written  pleadings  from  one  contending  party 
or  his  attorney  to  the  other,  it  was  considered  reasonable  to 
continue  the  same  indulgence  as  to  amendments.  Hence 
it  has  been  usual  at  all  times  for  the  courts,  upon  application 
made  by  either  party,  to  amend  the  interlocutory  proceed- 
ings in  a  cause ;  and  at  the  present  day,  the  courts  will 
always  amend  mistakes  in  the  pleadings,  whilst  they  con- 
tinue in  paper,  upon  proper  and  equitable  terms.  But  in 
antient  times,  after  the  {nnceedings  were  onoe  entered  oo 
record,  the  judges  of  the  different  courts  always  considered 
that  they  had  no  authority  by  the  «)mmon  law  to  alter  them 
in  any  respect ;  either  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  &Iia 
Latin,  of  supplying  a  word,  syllable,  or  letter  accidentally 
omitted,  or  of  removing  anv  other  clericial  error.  The  con- 
sequence of  which  was,  that  after  a  suit  was  decided  in 
favour  of  a  party,  it  frequently  happened  that  bis  adversary 
discovered  some  blunder  made  by  the  officer  of  the  court  on 
making  up  the  record ;  and  by  bringing  a  writ  of  error, 
he  deprivea  the  successful  party  of  all  beneGt  ftom  the  judg- 
ment which  he  had  obtained.  This  inconvenient  rule  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  a  rigid  observ  ance  of  the  woros 
of  an  ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  which  directs  the  judges  to 
record  the  |deas  pleaded  before  them,  but  forbids  them  *  to 
make  their  recoruB  a  warrant  for  their  own  misdoings,  or 
to  erase  or  amend  them,  or  to  record  anything  against  their 
previous  enrolments.'  {Britton,  p.  2.)  These  wonw  obritHialy 
imply  nothing  more  than  a  reasonable  restriction  upon  the 
alteration  of  the  records  of  courts  of  justice  clandestinely 
and  for  sinister  purposes,  and  certainly  do  not  justify  liw 
absurdly  strict  interpretation  afterwaras  applied  to  them. 
To  the  nrie,  however,  thus  established  there  were  several 
exreptioos:— 1.  All  errors  in  records  might  be  amended 
during  the  same  term  in  which  they  were  made,  because  it 
was  said,  that  in  contemplation  of  law  the  record  is  in  the 
breast  of  the  judges  during  the  term,  and  not  on  the  roll. 

2.  In  an  essoign,  or  excuse  by  a  defendant  for  not  appearing 
to  a  writ  in  proper  time,  if  the  plaintiff's  name  were  mis- 
taken, the  mistake  mi^ht  be  amended,  because  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  wnt  and,  if  enrolled  in  its  erroneous 
form,  it  would  he  a  record  against  a  previous  enrdment,  and 
for  tiiat  reason  a  breach  of  the  ordinance  of  Edward  I. 

3.  For  the  same  reason,  a  continuance,  which  is  an  entry 
on  the  record  showing  the  continuation  of  a  cause  from  one 
term  to  another,  might  be  amended  so  as  to  make  it  cor- 
respond to  the  proceedings  previously  recorded. 

It  is  plain  that  these  ingenious  exceptions  must  have 
afforded  but  little  relief  from  the  oppressive  strictness  of 
the  rule ;  and  in  cases  which  did  not  taXl  directiy  within 
them,  the  judges  always  held  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
ordinance  of  Edward  I.,  aud  '^^^'^^^^^  ^  most 
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palpable  errors  alter  tbe  expiration  the  term  to  which  the 
record  belonged.  It  is  probable  that  the  judges  may  have 
adhered  thus  closely  to  tbeir  interpretation  of  the  ordinance 
from  a  reaaonabte  regard  to  their  own  safety ;  for  in  tiie 
leventeoith  year  of  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.,  (1289.)  we  find 
that  kinff  instituting  a  prosecution  of  eoonnons  wvOTity 
ogsinit  uie  judges,  and  imposing  upon  tbem  fines  amount- 
ing alt(^eUier  to  upwards  of  1 00,000  marks  c«  near  70,000^. 
for  imputed  oflfencea,  connected  fbr  tbe  most  part  with  tbe 
erasure  and  alteration  of  the  records.  With  the  fear  of  this 
formidable  infliction  before  their  eyes,  which  it  might 
be  very  convenient  to  a  monarch  engaged  in  expensive 
wars  to  repeat  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  his  coffers, 
the  judges  those  days  were  perfectly  justified  in  erring  on 
the  side  of  caution,  by  adhering  to  tlie  stiiot  letter  of  the 
ordinance. 

But  this  rigid  abstinence  of  the  judges  from  all  alteration 
of  their  records  iros  necessojily  a  great  inconvenience  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  led  in  course  of  time  to  a 
series  of  legislative  enactments,  called  statutes  (tf  Amend- 
ment and  stataiet  ai  JeqfaiU,(jeo  fail  ovfai/aiUe,)  by  the 
former  of  which,  express  authority  was  given  to  amend 
certain  specified  errors  in  the  records;  and  "by  the  latter 
the  judges  were  empowered  to  i»oceed  to  ju(%ment  tiot- 
wiUistanding  such  errors.  The  first  statute  of  amendment 
was  the  Mtti  Edw.  III.  c.  6.  (1340.)  which  enacted  that  no 
proeets  should  be  annulled  by  a  clerical  mistake  in  '  writing 
one  syllable  or  Utter  too  much  or  too  little ;  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  thing  was  perceived  by  the  objection  of  the 

Sarty,  or  in  other  manner,  it  should  be  hastily  amended  in 
ue  form,  without  giving  any  advantage  to  the  party  vhu 
objected  to  the  mistake.'  Still  the  judges  exhibited  great 
reluctance  to  depart  from  tbe  letter  of  the  statute,  and 
much  doubt  and  discussion  arose  in  the  courts,  whether  tbe 
■tatute,  though  it  authorized  the  amendment  of  a  Mer 
or  tuliable,  extended  to  the  case  of  a  total  ommion  of  a 
word.  In  a  case  in  which  this  point  was  raised  some  yearv 
after  the  statute  had  been  passed,  the  judges  resolved  to 
incur  no  personal  danger  by  deciding  it,  but  formally  con- 
sulted tbe  law-makers  upon  the  meaning  of  the  act.  '  I 
went,"  says  Chief  Justice  Thorpe,  who  describes  this  con- 
ference in  a  case  in  the  Year  Book,  (40  Edw.  III.  c.  34,) 
•  together  with  Sir  Hugh  Green,  to  the  parHament,  and 
there  were  twenty-fonr  of  the  bishops  and  earls ;  and  we 
demanded  of  them  who  made  the  statute,  if  the  record 
might  be- amended;  and  the  archbishop  or  metropolitan 
said,  that  it  was  a  nice  demand  and  a  vain  question  of  them, 
if  it  might  be  amended  or  not ;  for  he  said  that  it  might  as 
veil  be  amended  in  this  case  as  if  it  were  but  one  Tetter, 
for  if  a  letter  or  syllable  fail  in  a  word,  it  is  no  word ;  where- 
fore, if  all  tbe  word  fail,  it  may  he  amended  as  well  as  if  it 
fitOed  but  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable ;  for  there  is  no  more  dif- 
fbrencp  in  Ae  one  cose  than  in  the  other.'  Upon  this 
sensible  aduce  and  reproof  of  the  archbishop,  the  judges 
admitted  the  amendment  of  a  word. 

In  consequence  of  the  indispoiiition  of  the  judges  to  give 
this  statute  a  liberal  interpretatiun,  of  which  the  above 
black-letter  anecdote  is  an  instance,  it  proved  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual ;  for  though  the  terms  of  it  appear 
to  extend  to  every  part  of  civil  or  criminal  proceedings 
in  which  a  clerical  mistake  has  been  made,  they  con- 
strued the  word  *  process'  in  the  act  of  parliament  strictly, 
and  confined  amendments  to  civil  suits,  and  in  them  to 
errors  in  the  entry  of  tbe  processes  for  the  defendant's 
appearance  and  for  summoning  the  jury.  If,  therefore,  a 
mistake  occurred  in  the  entry  of  the  process  which  was 
wholly  immaterial,  it  was  amended ;  but  if  a  mistake  of  a 
word,  syllable,  or  even  a  letter,  was  made  by  the  clerk  in 
drawing  up  tbe  plea-roll  or  body  of  the  record,  Qie  whole 
proceedmgs  might  be  annulled  by  a  writ  of  error.  To  re- 
move this  gross  absurdity,  and  to  enlarge  the  power  of 
judges  in  amendments,  the  statutes  8  Henry  VI.  c.  12  and 
c.  15  (1430)  were  made,  by  which  the  judges  were  autho- 
rized, '  in  any  record,  process,  word,  plea,  warrant  of  attor- 
ney, writ,  pannel,  or  return,  to  amend  all  that  which  to  them 
seemed  to  be  the  misprison  of  the  clerk  :'  and  also  the  '  mis 
prisions  Gf  shcrifis,  coroners,  bailiffs  of  franchises,  or  other 
oflBicers  in  their  returns.'  Appeals,  indictments  of  treason 
and  felony,  and  outlawries  for  treason  and  fdoay,  were, 
however,  expressly  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
statutes  of  Henry  Vl. 

Bvt  these  latter  enactments,  which  were,  properly  speak- 
ing, tbe  only  statutes  of  amertament  in  ancient  timei> — those 


which  followed  being  statutes  of  Joq/'atTi— though  they  con 
siderably  enlarged  the  power  of  the  judges  in  making 
amendments,  proved  but  an  insufficient  relief  to  suitors; 
for  they  extended  only  to  the  oasendment  of  what  the 
judges  should  interpret  to  be  the  misprison  of  their  clerks, 
and  upon  this  point  subtle  doubts  &nd  nice  distinctions  ww« 
suggested  by  the  aeuteness  of  legal  criticism,  and  multi^ied 
to  an  eoormous  extent  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  century ; 
inconsequence  of  which,  just  and  lawful  judgmente  wen 
cmtinually  overthrown  by  formal  olgecUmis,  founded  on 
errors  which  the  courts  did  not  ooosider  to  be  strictly  c2mca/ 
misprisions. 

The  next  legislative  provision  upon  this  subject  was  a 
statute  of  Jeofails  which  was  passed  in  1540,  (32  Henry 
VIII.  c.  30,}  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that '  where  the  jury 
have  given  their  verdict  for  either  party  in  any  court  of 
record,  and  a  jeofail  or  mistake  Is  afterwards  discovered,  the 
judgment  of  the  court  shall  stand  according  to  the  verdict 
without  reversal.'  This  was  followed  by  the  statute  18 
Eliz.  c.  14,  (1572,)  which  declares, '  that  after  verdict  given 
in  any  court  of  leoord,  judgment  shall  not  he  stayed  or 
reversed  for  fabe  Xiatiu  or  other  faults  in  fona  in  original 
and  judicial  writs,  counts,  &0.,  or  for  want  of  any  writ,  or  by 
reason  of  the  imperfect  return  of  any  sheriff,  or  Ibi  want  of 
any  warrant  of  attorney.'  The  Zlst  Jac.  I.  c.  13,  (16S3,) 
specific  several  other  formal  defects  not  mentioneid  in  the 
previous  statutes,  and  declares,  that  on  account  of  such 
defects,  when  discovered  after  verdict,  no  judgment  shall  be 
stayed  or  reversed.  The  next  statute  of  Jeofails,  in  chro- 
nological order,  was  the  l&th  and  I7th  Car.  II.  c.  8,  (1665,) 
called  by  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  *  the  Omnipotent  Act,'  which 
was  intended  to  remove  doubts  arising  upon  former  laws 
as  to  the  distinction  between  matters  of  form  and  matters  of 
substance,  and  also  raecifted  a  great  variety  of  minute 
technical  defects,  whicn  after  reroict  were  not  to  arrest  or 
stay  the  judgment  of  tbe  court.  The  statutes  which  bave  ~ 
been  above  mentioned,  were  calculated  almost  exclusively 
tu  aid  imperfections  in  form  after  the  verdict  of  a  jury  had 
passed  uuou  the  facts.  This  limitation  was  extremely,  un- 
reasonable and  pngudicial,  as  it  enabled  a  party  who  made 
no  defence,  and  bad  no  substantial  defence  to  make,  to 
defeat  a  just  action,  by  taking  formal  objections  to  the  record 
in  arrest  of  judgment  or  upon  a  writ  of  error,  of  which  he 
could  not  have  availed  himself  after  a  verdict.  To  remedy 
this  inconsistency,  the  celebrated  statute  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  introduced  by  Lord  Somers,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  office  of  chancellor  in  1703,  (4  Anne,  o.  16,)  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  the  statutes  of  Jeofails  to  all  cases 
of  judgment  hy  confession  or  default. 

From  this  summary  view  of  the  older  statutes  of  Amend- 
ment and  Jeofiiiis,  it  appears  that  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VI.  the  legislature  discontinued  the  more  direct  and  con- 
venient mode  of  otnnatins  the  evil  by  allowing  the  judges  to 
amend  formal  errors  in  their  records  where  justice  required 
it,  and  adopted  a  more  circuitous  and  uncertain  course,  by 
specifically  enumerating  certain  errors  and  mistakes  which 
were  not  to  deprive  the  successfiil  party  of  his  judgment. 
Perhaps  tbe  extreme  caution  of  the  judges  informer  limes, 
in  adhering  rigidly  to  the  letter  .of  the  power  delegated  to 
them,  may  have  suggested  to  the  legislature  this  variation 
fhim  tlieir  original  course ;  but,  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  ran  be  no  doubt  ihaX  the  authority  to  amend  under 
certain  restrictions  was  the  more  efficient  remedy.  The 
statutes  of  Jeofails  have  only  given  imperf^t  relief  to 
suitors ;  for  professional  ingenuity  has  never  ftiled  to  dis- 
cover new  errors  not  specified  in  them>  to  draw  subtle 
distinctions  in  cases  where  the  words  of  the  statvtes  were  to 
a  common  understanding  distinctly  applicable. 

In  modem  times  a  disposition  bos  been  manifested  to  pro- 
ceed upon  the  ancient  course,  by  increasing  tbe  authority 
of  judges  to  amend  the  records  of  their  courts  in  ceitoin 
cases.  Thus,  a  most  important  improvement  wos  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  statute  of 
0  Geo.  IV,  c.  1 5 ;  which  enabled  *  any  court  of  record  in 
civil  actions,  any  judge  at  Nisi  Prius,  and  any  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  if  such  court  or 
juilgo  should  see  fit  so  to  do,  to  amend  the  record  upon  the 
appearance  of  a  variance  between  any  matter  in  writing  or 
m  print  produced  in  evidence,  and  the  recital  thereof  upon 
the  recoro.'  So  also  in  criminal  cases,  the  statute  7  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64,  s.  19,  anthorizes  the  court,  upon  a  dilatory  plea  by  the 
defendant  of  misnomer,  or  of  a  want  of  addition,  or  of 
a  wrong  addition,  to  amend  the  indictment  or  infbrmation 
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according  to  the  truth,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the  trial 
apon  the  merits  of  the  case,  as  if  no  such  dilatory  plea  had 
been  pleaded. 

It  has  been  noticed  above,  that  in  one  of  the  early  statutes 
of  Amendment  (8  Henry  VI.  c.  1 2)  indictments  and  criminal 
prosecutions  are  expressly  excepted  from  its  operation ;  and 
though  there  is  no  such  exception  in  the  other  statutes  of 
Amendment,  or  in  the  statutes  of  Jeobils,  it  was  fully  esta- 
bUshed  by  the  general  cnrrent  of  authorities,  that  notwith- 
atandine  those  statutes,  uriminal  pleadings  stand  upon  the 
same  pruiciplss  with  respect  to  amendment,  la  those  to  which 
all  pleadings  were  subject  at  common  law.  With  respect 
to  indictments,  it  was  formerly  considered  that,  as  they  are 
found  upon  the  oath  of  a  jury,  there  would  be  a  manifest 
impropriety  in  making  any  alteration  without  their  con- 
sent ;  hence  it  became  a  common  practice,  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day,  from  very  ancient  times,  to  ask 
the  grand  jury  formally,  at  the  time  of  their  returning 
their  bills  into  court,  whether  they  consent  that  the  court 
shall  amend  matters  of  form  in  the  bills  they  have  found, 
altering  no  matter  of  substance  without  their  privity.  But 
it  is  beUeved  that  instances  of  such  amendments  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  are  almost  unknown  in  modem  practice. 
It  is  now  decided  law,  that  criminal  informations,  which  do 
not  depend  upon  the  oath  of  a  jury,  may  he  amended  by  the 
court  at  any  time  before  trial ;  though  tibia  was  consi^red, 
even  so  hite  as  the  time  of  Lord  Holt,  to  be  a  very  question- 
able point  A  frequent  failure  of  justice  by  means  of 
minute  otyections  was  the  consequence  of  this  exclusion  of 
cciminal  cases  from  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  statutes, 
and  became  a  great  reproach  to  the  administration  of  the 
raiminal  law :  to  remove  this  evil,  a  kind  of  general  statute  of 
Jeofails,  applicable  to  criminal  pleadings,  was  introduced 
in  1826,  in  order,  as  the  preamble  states, '  that  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders  might  be  less  frequently  intercepted  in 
consequence  of  technical  niceties.'  This  statute  (7  Geo.  IV. 
e.  64,  s.  20)  provides  that  no  judgment  upon  any  indict- 
ment or  information,  for  any  fblony  or  misdemeanor, 
whether  after  verdict  or  outlawiy,  or  by  confession,  defiaul^ 
or  othOTwise,  shall  be  stayed  or  reversed  for  want  of  the 
averment  of  any  matter  unnecessary  to  be  proved/  It  then 
proceeds  to  specify  a  variety  of  deficMsts,  both  of  omission  and 
unpeifect  statement,  and  enacte  that  an  objectioa  founded 
on  the  appearance  of  such  defects  upon  the  record  shall  not 
have  the  effect  of  staying  or  reversmg  the  judgment  of  the 
court. 

AMENDMENT,  in  parliamentary  proceedings,  is  an 
alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  draught  or  any  bill, 
or  in  the  terms  of  any  motion,  under  discussion.  Although 
no  member  (except  when  the  House  is  in  committee)  is 
allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  upon  the  same  question, 
he  may  speak  again  upon  the  amendment,  which  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  new  question.  Sometimes  an  amendment  is 
moved,  the  eS'ect  of  which  is  entirely  to  reverse  the  sense  of 
iba  onginal  motion ;  but  when  this  is  the  object,  it  is  more 
usual  to  move  a  negative.  It  not  unftrequently  happens, 
however,  that  the  amendment  proposes  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  of  the  original  motion  except  the  word  '  That,'  with 
which  it  commenced,  and  to  substitute  others  in  their  place. 
When  a  motion  for  the  ac^ournment  of  the  House  is  made, 
it  is  always  in  the  words  '  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn ; ' 
and,  if  the  motion  be  carried,  the  Hou^e  wilt  adjourn  to  the 
next  sitting-day,  unless  a  resolution  shall  have  been  come 
to  in  a  previous  part  of  the  evening  that  at  its  rising  it  will 
adjourn  to  some  other  particular  day.  It  is  not  competent, 
therefore,  upon  the  motion  for  adjournment  to  move  an 
amendment  specifying  any  day  to  which  the  House  shall 
adjourn.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute  whether,  when 
an  amendment  was  proposed  to  a  motion  after  the  previous 

auestion  had  been  aUo  proposed,  it  was  necessary  to  vrith- 
raw  the  previous  question  before  the  amendment  could  be 
put ;  but  it  was  detnded,  hy  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  16th  March,  1778,  that  it  was  neoessaiy  first  to 
withdraw  the  motion  for  the  previous  question.  An  amend- 
ment may  be  proposed  upon  an  amendment,  as  well  as  upon 
an  original  motion.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  rule  is, 
when  an  amendment  has  been  proposed,  that  the  amend- 
ment is  first  put  to  the  vote  and  then  the  main  question  ; 
but  this,  alUiough  the  mode  commonly  obser>'ed  at  public 
meetings,  is  not  exactly  the  practice  of  Parliament.  There 
the  general  rule  is,  that  the  motion  which  has  been  first  put 
and  seconded,  shall  always  be  the  first  put  fhim  Uie  chair; 
«ul,  acooidingly,  when  an  amendment  oas  been  proposed. 


instead  of  the  question  that  it  shall  be  adopted  being  directly 
put,  a  vote  is  taken  iipon  the  question,  *  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  question.*  If  this 
motion  is  carried  in  the  affirmative,  the  main  question,  which 
is  really  the  same  thing,  is  next  put,  and,  of  course,  agreed 
to.  But  if  the  ihotion.  *  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  <^  the  question.'  is  negatived,  the  words  that 
were  proposed  in  the  unendment  are  substituted,  as  of 
course,  and  the  main  questbn  thus  altered  is  then  put  So 
that,  in  point  of  foot,  toe  amendment  separately  is  never  put 
at  all. 

When  amendments  are  made  in  either  House  upon  a  bill 
which  has  passed  the  other,  the  bill,  as  amended,  must  be 
sent  back  to  the  other  House.  Tlie  rules  of  proceeding 
between  the  Houses  in  the  case  of  such  amendments,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hatsell,  are  as  follows: — '  1st  Either  House 
disagreeing  to  amendments  made  by  the  other  should 
assign  reasons,  and  all  reasons  must  be  delivered  at  a  con- 
ference ;  2dly.  If  the  reasons  for  disagreeing  are  held  to  be 
sufficient  by  the  other  House,  that  House  answers  by  mes- 
sage that  Uiey  do  not  insist ;  3dly.  If  held  insufficient,  the 
House  at  a  conference  say,  that  mey  insist,  or  adhere,  and 
give  reasons  for  so  doing.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  almost 
unifbrm  practice  in  both  Houses,  when  it  is  intended  not  to 
insist  upon  the  amendments,  has  been  to  move  affirmatively 
*  to  insist,*  and  then  to  negative  that  question.  (See  Hat- 
sell's  Precedents,  edit.  1818,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  lOG-135,  and  186- 
207;  and  vol.  iv.,  pp.  5-14.  44-47,  and  242.) 

AMENTA'CE^,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  number 
of  forest  trees  found  chiefly  in  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in  a  dense 
^lindrical  deciduous  spike,  called  by  botanists  an  amentum. 
Such  are  the  poplar,  the  birch,  the  hazel,  the  willow,  the 
oak,  and  many  others.  But  as  their  genera  are  in  fact  con- 
structed in  vety  different  manners,  amentaceee  are  more  cor- 
rectly separated,  by  modem  botanists,  into  several  different 
orders,  for  which  seeCupuLiFRKAt,  SALiciNaA,BKTULiNKX, 
and  Platanejb.  The  term  amentacen  is,  therefore,  either 
to  be  considered  abolished,  or  as  a  collective  name  of  all 
these. 

AMERCEMENT.  Where  courta  of  justice  impose  a 
pecuniary  punishment  on  offenders,  the  sum  awarded  to  be 
paid  is  termed  a  ^n«,  or  an  amercetnent,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  oSisnce  and  the  authority  of  the  court  The 
difference  between  these  ts  not  merely  nominal.  Chough  per- 
haps at  the  present  day  it  is  not  of  much  practical  importance. 
The  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  the  amercement  is  by  action, 
or  by  distress  on  the  personal  property  of  the  offender ;  but 
for  a  fine,  the  law  has  provided  a  process  for  securing  pay- 
ment, by  arresting  the  person  of  the  delinquent 

Where  the  offence  amounts  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
a  contempt  of  the  king's  courts,  or  other  similar  misde- 
meanour, a  fine  is  the  ordinary  punishment,  the  amount  of 
which  is  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  judge:  where  the  of- 
fence is  of  a  lij^htn:  character,  or  is  the  subject  of  a  proceed- 
ing in  certain  inferior  courts,  the  party  is  punished  by  being 
amerced,  and  is  said  to  he  in  misericortUA,  or  '  at  the  mercy 
of  the  court  In  the  latter  case,  the  court  has  no  ftirdier 
authority  than  to  adjudge  that  some  amercement  shall  be 
inflicted  on  the  party ;  the  amount  of  it  is  left  to  be  assessed 
(or,  in  technical  language,  affeered')  by  persons  whose  charaiy 
ter  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  jury. 

The  follo^ving  examples  may  be  selected  to  illustrate  this 
suWect : — 

The  sum  of  money  ordered  by  the  superior  judges  to  bo 
paid  by  way  of  penidty  for  the  commission  of  any  criminal 
acts,  ai  which  an  offender  has  been  found  guilty,  is  a  fine, 
and  is  sometimes  also  called  a  ranwm,  because  it  is  im- 
posed in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment 

So  where  the  ttefendanfe  in  a  civil  action  had  a  verdict 
against  him  for  the  commission  of  a  trespass,  or  any  other 
cinl  injury  accompanied  hy  force  or  violence,  the  court 
usually  awarded  that  he  sliould  pay  a  fine  to  ^e  king  over 
and  above  the  damages  which  he  was  liable  to  pay  to  the 
injured  party.  But  where  there  was  a  verdict  in  an  action 
against  the  defendant  for  a  breach  of  contract  or  other  simi 
lor  injury  wholly  independent  of  any  imaginable  force  or  ' 
breach  of  the  peace,  the  court  awarded,  and  stilt  awards, 
that  he  shall  be  amerced,  (in  addition  to  the  usual  judgments 
of  damages.  &c.  payable  to  the  plaintiff.)  and  the  prop«r 
person  to  assess  the  amount  is  the  coroner  of  the  county  id 
which  tiie  action  is  laid. 

In  all  actions  in  which  the  plamtiff  fails  im  establishing 
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nis  nght,  a  similar  amercement  is  imposed  OQ  aim  as  tue 
penalty  of  his  &Ue  claim ;  and  this  is  in  addition  to  the  coats 
which  ne  has  tp  pay  to  tbe  succes^^il  party. 

It  should  be  observed,  howevert  that  although  the  records 
of  our  legal  proceedings  still  carry  on  their  fiice  the  formal 
eridenoe  of  mese  antient  usages,  and  the  defeated  plaintiff  is 
to  this  day  nominally  amerced  for  his  failure,  and  the  un- 
successful defendant  is  still  liable  in  many  instances  to  be 
fined  or  amerced  for  his  obstinate  resistwce  to  the  plain- 
tiff's just  demand,  yet  in  civil  actions,  neither  fine  nor 
amercement  is  ever  in  fact  levied.  In  some  cases,  the  legis- 
lature has  abolished  the  practice;  in  others  it  has  been 
effectually  abrogated  by  desuetude,  so  that  scarcely  any 
other  penal  fines  or  amercements  are  now  known  in  our 
courts,  except  those  which  are  imposed  in  tne  execution  of 
criminal  justice. 

The  subject  of  amercements  was  formerly  of  sufilcient 
importance  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  prorisions  of  the  Great 
CHAaTKR,  which  enacts  that  they  shall  be  equitably  pro- 
pordooed  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  ana  sh&ll  in  no" 
case  be  to  excesaive  as  to  deprive  the  offender  of  the  means 
of  livoUbood.  It  is  by  analogy  to  the  ease  of  amercement 
that  fines,  although  not  expressly  named  in  Ma^a  Charta, 
are  deemed  to  be  constitutiotkally  within  its  spirit,  so  as  to 
restrain  within  moderate  and  reasonable  limits  the  discretion 
of  the  judges  in  imposing  them.  (See  the  BUlof  HigHti, 
I  William  and  Mary ;  Bacon's  Abridgment,  tit.  Mnes  and 
Amercements;  Blackstone's  Com.,  book  iv.,  chap.  29.) 

AMERICA.   The  general  description  of  this  oontiDent 
will  be  given  under  the  following  heads . — 
L  Discovery. 
II.  Short  notices  of  what  coasts  have  been  surveyed, 
m.  Its  Physical  Geography,    a.  Nmlh  America; 
b.  Stnith  America. 
,  IV.  Man. 

V.  Zoology  of  America. 
VI.  Botany^of  America. 

VII.  Chief  Political  Divisions  and  Foreign  Settlements. 
I.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteen^  century  there 
was  an  ardent  spirit  of  discovery  in  Europe,  the  principal 
object  of  which  was  to  find  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  Cape  de  Verde  Isumds,  the  Azores,  much  of 
the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  successively  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
probability  of  reaching  India  by  sea  was  gradually  becoming 
stronger.  The  states  of  Venice  and  Genoaconcentrated  the 
commerce  of  Itady.  but  the  overland  trade  with  India  was  en- 
grossed by  Venice.  Inthisstateofthingsaprqiectwasformed 
by  Christopher  CoLomb,  or  Gotumbus*  a  citizen  of  the  rival 
state  of  Gkmoa,  to  sail  westward  to  the  In^es. — an  idea  which 
shows  Columbus's  knowledge  of  the  figore  of  the  earth  to 
have  been  superior  to  the  general  notions  of  his  age.  He 
offered  his  services  for  this  purpose  to  the  governments  of 
Genoa,  France.  England,  and  Portugal,by  whom  the  proposal 
was  successively  rejected ;  but  after  eight  years,  his  offer  was 
accepted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen  of 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  expenses 
of  the  expedition  were  defrayed  by  the  crown  of  Castile, 
the  property  of  Isabella,  and  it  was  to  the  influence  of  this 
princess  that  the  furtherance  of  Columbus's  views  appears 
to  have  been  mainly  owing.  The  expedition,  consisting  of 
three  vessels,  sailed  from  ^ain  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492 ; 
and  on  Friday,  the  1 2th  October  following,  an  ishmd  was 
descried,  upon  which  Columbus  landed  on  the  same  day. 
The  island  was  named  by  him  San  Salvadiw,  and  is  now 
otherwise  known  as  Guaiuhani.  one  of  the  Balutma  islands. 
Colu'mbus  then  visited  other  adjacent  islands,  and  proceeded 
to  Cuba  and  Haytt,  to  which  latter  he  gave  the  name  of 
Espaiiola.  Hero  he  left  a  few  of  his  companions  as  the 
groundwork  of  a  colony,  and  returned  to  Spain  to  procure 
reinforcements.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona,  and  the 
entrance  of  Columbus,  with  some  of  the  natives,  and  the 
gold,  the  arms,  and  utensils,  of  the  discovered  islands,  was 
a  triumph  at  once  more  sbriking  and  more  truly  glorious  than 
that  of  any  conqueror.  In  this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  islands  in  the  sea  between  North 
and  South  America,  but  be  had  no  notion  that  there  was  an 
ocean  between  them  and  China ;  they  were  considered  as 
part  of  India,  from  whence  arose  the  appellation  of  West 
Indim,  as  well  as  that  of  Indians,  which  has  ever  since 
been  g^ven  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America.  The  success  of  Columbus  now  ren- 
dered the  court  of  Spain  eager  to  forward  his  designs,  and 


he  sailed,  on  his  second  voyage  for  Eapaiiola,  with  a  fleet 
of  seventeen  sail,  accompanied  by  several  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune.  In  this  voyue  the  principal  discovery  was 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  Columbus  was  soon  called  back 
to  Spain  to  answer  accusations  which  had  been  made 
against  him  by  his  enemies.  A  third  expedition  fi>lk>wed. 
in  which  the  island  of  Trinidad  was  found,  and  the  admiral 
visited  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orinoco  and  landed  on 
the  coast&  of  South  America  which  now  form  part  of  Co- 
lumbia, before  reaching  Espaiiola.  After  having  thus  dis- 
covered the  continent  of  America,  and  made  setUements  in 
the  i^ands,  it  was  the  hard  fate  of  Columbus  to  be  sent 
home  in  irons  and  treated  with  indignity,  owing  to  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies.  He,  notwithstanding,  under- 
took a  fburth  voyage,  and  returning  to  Spain,  died  at  Valla- 
dolid  in  1S06,  having  had  the  glory  of  making  one-half  of 
the  world  known  to  Uie  other— a  glory  untainted  by  cruelty 
or  rapacity  on  his  part,  though  the  search  of  gold  was  pur- 
sued by  the  Spaniards  with  most  unscrupulous  k^.v^. 

The  success  of  Columbus  soon  gave  encouragement  to 
private  adventurers  to  the  new  world,  one  of  the  first  of 
whom  was  Alonzo  de  Qjeda,  who,  in  1499,  followed  tiie 
course  of  Columbus  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  and,  standing  to 
the  west,  ranged  along  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  beyond 
that  on  which  Columbus  had  touched,  and  thus  ascertained 
that  this  country  was  part  of  the  continent  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Ojeda  in  this 
vovage,  and  having  had  a  chief  share  in  the  direction  of  it, 
and  having  pubUshed  an  account  of  it  on  his  return,  the 
country  of  which  he  was  suitposed  to  he  the  discoverer  came 
gradu^y  to  be  called  by  bis  name,  and  by  universal  usage 
the  name  of  America  has  been  bestowed  on  tiiis  new  divisiou 
of  the  globe.  It  is  now  too  late  to  redress  the  iiyustiee 
which  has  received  the  sanction  of  time. 

The  finding  of  a  new  world  in  the  west  was  an  event  at 
once  extraordinary  and  unexpected;  it  was  accidental, 
because  the  object  of  Columbus  was  a  western  passage  to 
India;  nor  are  there  any  reasons  fer  believing  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Uie  old  wond  had,  at  any  previous  time,  the 
slightest  approach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  western  continent, 
unless  the  suleged  discovery  of  Greenland,  by  the  Norwe- 
gians, in  the  ninth  century,  be  so  considered.  They  had 
gradually  reached  the  Shetland  and  Feroe  Islands,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Iceland,  in  all  which  they  had  planted  colonies, 
and  they  certainly  arrived  either  at  Greenland,  or  some 
other  part  of  the  high  latitudes  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  made  settlements  there  also:  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  gave  the  Buropeans  any  notion  or 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  stretching 
BO  fkr  ftom  north  to  south,  and  this  Norwegian 
covery  is  a  very  difibrent  thin^  from  discovery  in  tho 
southern  latitudes.  Part  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Afiiea 
constituted  the  earth  known  to  the  antients ;  to  this  worid 
alone  all  antient  traditions  and  writings  have  reference: 
and  to  it  were  confined  all  enterprises  of  gain  or  ambition, 
and  all  philosophical  speculations.  The  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, therefore,  was  the  opening  of  a  new  field  to  wealth, 
glory,  and  knowledge.  Its  influence  upon  the  old  world 
has  been,  perhaps,  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of  the 
old  world  upon  the  new.  and  the  memory  of  the  immortal 
Columbus  will  be  held  in  perpetual  honour  alike  by  the  old 
continent  which  gave  him  oirth,  and  by  the  new  one.  which 
ought  to  have  borne  his  name.  (See  Rc^rtson's  America, 
and  Washington  Irving's  Columbua.) 

Although  the  island  of  St  Sidvedor  was  disoovered.  u 
abeadv  stated,  in  1492,  the  existence  of  the  continent  fit 
South  America  was  not  ascertained  by  Ccdumbus  until  30th 
May,  1498.  Now,  almost  a  year  before,  viz.,  on  24th  June, 
1497,  the  coast  of  North  America  had  been  reached  by  an 
Fnglish  vessel,  commanded  by  Giovanni  Gaboto,  or  Cabot, 
a  Venetian,  settled  in  Bristol,  who  undertook  an  expedition 
in  company  with  his  son  Sebastian,  and  explored  a  long 
line  of  the  North  American  coast  (For  the  discoveries  of 
the  two  Cabots,  and  as  to  their  comparative  agency,  see  the 
article  Cabot.)  In  14»8,  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  another  ex- 
pedition, visited  Newfoundland.  In  1500,  (Caspar  Cortereal, 
a  Portuguese,  touched  at  Labrador ;  and  Brazil  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  Portuguese  fleet  under  Caliral, 
which  bad  been  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  trade  and  con- 
quest in  the  East,  in  coniiequence  of  the  success  of  Vaseo  de 
Gama,  who  had  recently  accomplished  the  passage  to  the 
Sast  Indies  by  the  Cane  of  Good  Hmi^ .  (See  Africa  , 
Gama.>  The  coast  of  ttie^j^^^^i(jie^fjg^fiwm 
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Cape  de  Veia  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  was  first  visited  by 
Bastidas,  a  Spaniard,  in  1501.  Yucatan  was  discovered  by 
Diaz  de  Solis  and  Pinzon  in  1508,  and  Florida  by  Ponce 
de  Leon  in  1513.  In  ihe  same  year,  Sebastian  Cabot 
reached  the  bay,  since  called  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Padflc, 
or  Southern  Ocean,  was  first  seen  from  the  mountain  tops 
near  Panama,  hy  Balboa,  in  1513 ;  and,  two  years  after,  a 
landing  was  effected  on  the  south-eai^t  coast  of  South 
America,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  b^  De 
Solis,  who,  as  veil  as  several  of  his  crew,  was  lulled, 
roasted,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  Spanish  sovem- 
ment,  which  bad  been  foremost  in  discovery,  was  the  first 
also  to  make  conquests  in  America,  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Fernando  Cortoz  was  dispatched  to  subdue 
Mexico,  the  moat  powerful  state  ii)  the  new  continent, 
and  verjf  rich  and  extensive.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  its  chief,  Montezuma,  it  soon  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  and  this  conquest  was  followed  by  another  almost 
equally  valuable — that  of  Peru,  whose  subjugation  to  the 
Spanish  yoke  was  effected  by  Pizarro.  The  French  now 
began  to  jartieipate  in  the  zeal  for  adventure,  and  in  15S4, 
an  expedition  was  dispatched  by  Francis  1^  under  Giovanni 
Verozzano,  a  Florentine,  who  surveyed  a  line  of  coast  of 
seven  hundred  leagues,  comprising  vbe  United  States  and 
part  of  British  America.  But  in  1508  Aubert,  a  French- 
man, had  already  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Jacques 
Cartier,  also  a  Frenchman,  in  1 5.34,  nearly  circumnavigated 
Newfoundland,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  l^t.  Lawrence.  In 
his  second  voyage,  the  next  year,  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  the  habitation  of  Hochelagen,  near  the  site 
of  Montreal,  and  brought  uway  a  native  king  to  France. 
The  coast  of  California,  on  the  west  side  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  continent,  was  discovered  by  Ximenes,  a 
pilot,  who  had  murdered  Mendoza,  a  captain,  dispatched 
by  Cortez  on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fwnia,  or  sea  of  Cortex,  was  first  entered  bjr  Francisco  de 
Ulloa,  another  captain  sent  out  by  Cortez,  in  1539.  The 
Spaniards  subsequenUy  undertook  several  unsuceessful 
voyages,  but  they  did  not  abandon  their  hopes,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Sebastian  Viscaino 
advanced  along  the  coast  of  New  Albion  as  far  as  the 
Columlna  River.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  English  to  find  the  north-west 
passage  to  India,  without  success ;  and  in  the  next  reign, 
Sir  H^nry  Willoughby  failed  in  search  of  a  north-east  pas- 
sage. Three  successive  voyages  in  search  of  the  north-west 
passage  were  made  in  the  next  reign,  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
who,  in  I5~6,  and  the  two  following  years,  explored  Labra- 
dor and  Greenland,  but  without  any  mrther  result.  Among 
our  early  north-west  voyages  of  discovery,  may  be  men- 
tioned tlmse  of  Da^as,  in  1585;  of  Weymouth,  in  1G02;  of 
Knight,  in  1606 ;  of  Hudson,  in  1610  ffrom  whom  is  named 
the  great  inland  sea  called  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  river  of 
New  York);  of  Button,  in  1612;  and  of  Bylot  and  Baffin,  in 
1615,  from  the  latter  of  whom  Baffin's  Bay  has  been  named. 
After  this  year,  there  seems  a  pause  in  the  progress  of 
northern  discovery;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  colonization  ia 
North  America  had  been  begun  by  England.  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  was  the  first  to  attempt  it,  though  he  merely  took 
formal  possession  of  Newfoundland,  in  1583 ;  his  half-brother, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1584,  dispatched  an 
expedition  which  discovered  the  country  then  called  Virginia, 
and  he  made  several  attempts  to  colonize  it,  without  effecL 
The  colonies  of  Virginia  and  New  England  were  respec- 
tively planted  in  1607  and  1620,  under  James  I.,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  one  hundred  and  six  years 
elapsed  after  North  America  was  first  visited  by  Cabot,  before 
a  single  Englishman  had  effectually  settled  in  the  country. 

For  the  progress  of  discovery  on  the  north-west  shcnes  of 
America,  tne  English  accounts  of  Cooke.  Clarke,  Meares, 
and  Vancouver,  and  the  narratives  of  the  Russians,  Behring 
and  Tshirikow,  may  be  referred  to.  The  journey  of  Samuel 
Hearne,  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
the  Northern  Ocean,  in  latitude  72^,  which  terminated  in 
1772,  was  important  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  suppo- 
sition that  was  entertained  of  the  extension  of  the  continent 
in  an  unbroken  mass  towanls  the  Pole,  Hearne  having  l)een 
the  first  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  1793,  Alex- 
ander Mackenzie  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  latitude  69°,  and 
in  another  expedition  crossed  to  the  Pacific  by  land,  being  the 
first  person  wno  had  penetrated  from  sea  to  se  a  across  the  mass 
of  tlie  continent  AJler  this,  there  was  another  pause  in  the 
annals  t£  discovery,  until,  in  1318,  the  Britibh  government 


dispatched  Captain  Ross  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage, 
who  entered  Lancaster  Sound,  and  reached  latitude  78°  north, 
but  returned  under  circumstances  6f  disappointment.  In 
1619,  the  Admindty  dispatched  Lieutenant  Fairy  in  the  sune 
direetiiHi,  and  his  success  wu  so  Inrfllisnt  tiwt  be  reaehed 
30°  ai  west  longitude  Iwond  any  ftnner  navigator,  diseoramd 
the  North  Ge<n|;tan  isunds,  end  ntnnerons  new  lands  ud 
bays,  and  oompwtely  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  ct 
the  Polar  Sea.  Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  imdertook  ano- 
ther voyage  in  1821,  and  wintered  in  Melville  Island,  with- 
out further  success.  Captain  Parry  made  a  third  expedition 
in  1B24,  wintering  at  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  but  lost  one  of 
his  ships,  and  was,  upon  the  whi^e,  unsuccessful.  The  land 
expedition  of  Lieutenant  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1820,  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  the  second  expedition  in  1825, 
to  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  River,  and  thenoe  by  sea  towards 
the  north-west  extremity  of  the  continent,  made  some  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  this  Polar  S^  and 
also  extended  our  infonnation  as  to  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  these  Arctic  re^ns.  The  object  of  Captain 
Beech  ey's  voyage  to  Behring  s  Straits,  in  1825,  was  to  meet 
the  expedition  of  Franklin,  which  was  not  eCbeted;  he 
returned  without  further  discovery  flian  the  addition  by 
survey  of  a  new  and  extenuve  line  ofooosttothe  geography 
of  the  Polar  Regions.  It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  Polar 
voyages,  particulorh'  those  of  Scoresby,  between  1 806  and 
18'^2,  and  that  of  Captain  Parry  in  1827,  who  reached  the 
latitude  of  8 2°  40''  north.  The  private  expedition  of  Captain' 
Ross  left  England  in  1829,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  All  the  discoveries,  either  in  the  Polar  regions  or 
towards  the  north-west,  have  been  arrested  in  their  pn^ress 
by  either  fixed  or  moveable  ice,  and  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  north-west  passage  is  still  unsettied.  There 
is  an  account  of  a  pretended  TOyage  rotmd  the  northern  ex- 
tremities, written  by  L.  Ferrer  Maldonado,  and  alleged  to 
have  been  performed  by  bjmself  in  1 588,  but  it  is  considered 
unworthy  of  credit ;  the  fact  at  present  is  ttiat  no  one  has 
ever  soiled  round  America  on  the  norft.  nor,  if  Uie  passage 
were  discovered,  could  it  he  of  any  oommerciRl  utility. 

For  an  account  of  discoveries  made  by  the  Danes  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  in  1829,  see  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Gewraokical  Society,  for  1830-31. 

II.  The  following  aretbepartsoftheAniericancoastfliat 
have  been  surveyed. 

The  river  and  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  now  in  the  course 
of  being  survey^  in  a  very  elaborate  manner  by  Captain 
Bayfield 

Newfoundland  was  surveyed  by  Cook,  and  the  east  side 
has  since  been  accurately  laid  down  by  Captain  Bullock. 

Nova  Scotia  has  been  surveyed  by  Mr.  Des  Barres  and 
Mr.  Lockwood. 

The  West  Indies  ore  now  in  course  of  being  surveyed  by 
Captain  R.  Owen. 

There  has  been  no  conmlata  survey  of  the  coast  of  ttm 
United  Stiites. 

The  sun'ey  of  the  coast  of  Brazil  has  been  ably  executed 
by  Admiral  Roussin. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  has  been  surveyed  1^  sundry  Bn^ish 
officers,  Heywood,  Foster,  &c. 

The  coast  to  the  south  of  that  river  is  now  undergoing  a 
survey  by  Captain  Fitzroy. 

The  coasts  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Strait  of  Magul- 
haens,  and  the  coasts  of  the  continent  north  of  the  strait,  on 
the  east  side  as  for  as  to  about  50°  S.  lat.,  and  on  the  west 
nearly  up  to  48°  S.,  have  been  lately  sun-eyed  by  Captain 
Philip  Parker  King. 

The  west  coast,  from  the  part  opposite  to  the  north  of 
Mexico  downwards,  was  all  long  ago  sur\'eyed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, but  wants  re-examining.  Cook,  in  his  third  voyage, 
surveyed  from  Cape  Gregory  m  44°  N.  laL  to  the  Icy  Cape, 
which  he  placed  in  7(f  44'  N.  let. ;  and  Vancouver  afier- 
wards  surveyed  from  38°  15'  N.  lot.  to  45°  46'  N.  lat 

The  Dortiou  of  Behring's  Straits  from  S!f  50'  N.  lat.  to 
67°  5'  N.  lat.,  including  Kxitzebue's  Sound,  was  sun'eyed  by 
Kotzebue;  and  Captain  Beecheyhas  since  executed  a  more 
extensive  survey  of  the  same  coast,  beginning  at  Point  Rodney 
in  64"  35'  N.  lat.,  and  terminating  with  Point  Barrow  (the 
farthest  point  seen)  in  71°  25'  N.  lat.  and  156°  10'  Vi.  long. 

III.  The  external  form  of  America  presents,  in  many 
respects,  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  old  continent.  Viewed 
as  an  entire  region,  it  has  a  lengthened  figure,  of  which 
the  greater  diameter  is  inclined  to  tlie  equator :  the  whole 
continenl  is  the  longest  continuous  ina&s  of  lanil  that  Iba 
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globe  presents,  Btretehing  from  the  northern  icy  ocean  into 
uie  eoM  regions  of  the  south.  Thie  continent  is  composed  of 
two  great  peninsulas  united  by  a  long  isthmus,  which, 
whether  we  oonnder  ito  fiwm,  or  the  prinitive  rocks  of  wl»ch 
it  h  oompoaed,  bean  no  leMmManoe  to  &e  uUimua  between 
Aiicka  and  Ashl  The  exprMW»  '  New  ContinBatt,'  whieh 
ii  oftMi  appUed  to  AiuMrieft.  doea  not  vote  to  the  oooipara- 
tm  ages  of  the  two  co»tiB«iiti>  or  Uw  tinw  (tf  their  supposed 
appearance  abore  the  oomh.  but  to  the  ohronok^iea]  order 
of  our  knowledge. 

Tba  northern  extrevitiea  of  Anmica,  as  already  stated, 
hav*  been  but  partia&y  asoertained,  and  when  we  reflect 
oa  the  natiue  of  the  ley  Sea,  it  u  difficult  to  beUsre  that 
■Bvigators  <mn  ever  explore  its  full  extent.  On  the  east, 
America  ia  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Paeiflo  ooean.  Its  leogtih  from  the  naffthem  latitude  of  70° 
to  SflP  sooth  latitude,  may  be  considered  as  exceeding  9060 
mitff,  though  it  eaDatrtbe  aeeurately  stated;  ita  breadth 


ijpon  an  average  ia  about  2000  miles;  its  widest  part  extends 
from  about  the  35th  to  the  I68th  degree  of  we^t  longitude 
from  Greenwich.  The  extent  of  surface  has  been  variously 
stated.  Hassel  has  given  it  at  17,303,000.  and  Balbi  at 
14,622,000  8([uare  miles,  but  in  every  estimate  allowance 
mnat  be  made  for  the  uncertain^  of  the  northOTu  limits,  and 
our  still  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  fbrmbnd  position  ot 
some  coasts.  Berghaua  makes  the  area  about  14,219,967 
square  miles,  not  reckoning  the  islands,  to  which  he  as- 
signs an  area  of  about  98,660  square  mUes,  which  is  cer- 
tainly too  little.  The  most  southern  point  is  Cape  Horn, 
near  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The  two  great  por* 
tione  which  are  called  North  and  South  America  are  divided 
by  the  greet  mediterranean  sea  sometimes  called  the  Co- 
lumbian Archipelago,  and  united  in  9°  N.  lat.  by  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  which  in  the  narrowest  place  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  wide.  North  America  comprehends  tdl  that 
part  of  the  New  World  which  lies  north  of  the  isthmus  of 
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Panama,  and  extends  to  the  Polar  Redone.  Its  eastern 
extremity  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  in  55°,  and  its  western, 
cn  Behring's  Straits,  in  about  168°  W.  longitude. 

a.  The  form  of  North  America  has  sometimes  been  com- 
pare<l  to  that  of  a  triangle,  with  the  vertex  tenninating  at 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  base  determined  by  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  may  be  more  to  the  pur- 
pose to  remark  that,  as  a  general  law,  the  breadth  of  the 
continent  diminishes  southwards  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
from  the  latitude  of  50°  north.  The  extent  of  coast  isven 
great,  owing  to  its  form :  the  lengtii  of  coast  ftom  Hud- 
son's Straits  to  the  Fkffida  Channel  is  about  4B00  mites : 
and  measured  from  the  Florida  Channel  along  the  inland 
sea  to  Panama,  about  4S00.  The  whole  length  on  the 
"Pacifie  side  to  Behring's  Straits  (including  the  Gulf  of 
California)  has  been  roughly  given  at  10,500  miles.  The 
extreme  north  and  north-eastern  coasts  we  do  not  attempt 
to  give.  The  area  of  North  America  is  stated  to  be  rather 
greater  than  that  cf  South  America. 

The  i*«ast  of  North  America  is  more  indented  by  seas  and 
large  inlets  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  On 
the  east  side  proceeding  from  north  to  south,  we  have  Baf- 
fin's Bay  and  Hudson's  Bay;  the  latter,  a  kind  of  inland 
sea  larger  than  the  Baltic,  runs  far  into  the  mass  of  the 
land,  and  tends  to  break  the  eontinuity  of  the  immense 
breadth  of  the  continent  Davis*  Straits  and  jfoffin's  Bay, 
with  the  Icy  Oceui,  may  be  considerad  u  sepamtii^ 
Greenland  and  the  Pdar  lands  from  the  Amerioui  conti- 
nent, to  which  Greenland  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
belonging.  The  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  river 
itself,  with  the  chain  of  enormous  fresh-water  lakes  running 
far  into  the  interior,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  continent,  and  one  which  exercises  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  its  cUmate  and  its  capabihties  as  an  habitation 
for  man.  Hudson's  Bay  with  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  bound  on  three  sides  the  extensive  and  inhos- 
pitable peninsula  of  Labrador.  The  most  southon  point  of ' 
the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Cod,  the  termi- 
nation of  the  most  eastern  pn^ection  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, may  be  considered  as  markinB  the  openiDg  and 
the  limits  of  a  great  guU^  of  vhich  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  the 
fUnnel-formed  termination.  The  coast  of  America,  between 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico,  is  not  marked  by 
any  very  considerable  indentation,  except  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  which  runs  from  south  to  north  about  180  miles,  with 
ah  average  breadth  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Cape  Hatteras 
in  North  Carolina  may  be  considered,  in  connection  with 
Cape  Florida  to  the  south,  and  Cape  Cod  and  the  southern 
point  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  dividing  the  Atlantic  coast  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  three  great  divisions.  The  more 
particular  description  of  the  Atlantic  coast  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  belongs  to  the  article  United  States. 

If  the  islands  that  in  an  irregular  line  lie  stretched  in 
front  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  were 
united  with  one  another  and  with  the  main  land— a  state  of 
things  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  imagining  to  have  once 
existed— we  should  have  a  lane  internal  sea  analogous  to 
the  Mediterranean.  If  it  be  £>ubted  if  this  sea  was  ever 
closed  like  the  Mediterranean,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
islands  which  now  line  its  eastern  limits  have  been  hacked 
and  broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  the  action  of  the  ocean. 
Between  the  tenth  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is  near 
the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  north  lati- 
tude, (the  southern  extienut}-  of  Florida.)  we  find  the  eastern 
limits  of  this  great  inland  sea;  but  as  we  advance  into 
it  towards  the  west  we  find  it  scooped  out  into  various 
basins,  each  of  which,  with  their  winds  and  currents,  will  re- 
quire a  separate  description.  The  Gulf  of  Msxtco  is  on  the 
N.W. ;  and  on  the  south,  the  Gulf  of  Honduras,  and  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Caribbean  Gulf  or  Sen,  comprehend- 
ing the  Bay  of  Darien  and  the  deep  indentations  of  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America.  The  Archipelago,  vhieh 
the  great  inland  sea  <^  the  Americas  presents,  is  one  (tf  the 
most  extensive  and  interesting  in  the  world.  The  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  hemmed  in  by  the  peninsulas  of  Florida  and  Yuca- 
tan, and  by  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  is  the 
most  important  part  of  this  inland  sea. 

The  western  coast  of  North  America  presents  no  vei}' 
deep  and  extensive  indentations  of  the  coast  as  we  advance 
nolthwards  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  till  we  come  to  the 
immense  Gulf  of  California,  about  800  miles  in  length,  and 
from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  in  average  width,  formed  by  the 
uudn  bind  and  tho  long  narrow  peninsula  vt  Califiania. 


Between  the  latitudes  of  47^  and  60°,  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  is  exceedingly  irregular,  prewntmg  a  great  num 
ber  of  islands,  some  ol  considerable  extent,  and  forming 
with  the  main  land  numerous  bays  and  creeks.  Farther 
n(»th  we  find  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William's 
Sound  an  extensive  peninsula  running  about  200  miles 
from  north-east  to  sooth-west ;  and  west  of  this  the  still  more 
remarkable  long  narrow  peninsula  of  Alashka,  or  Alyaska, 
running  in  a  similar  direction  for  about  douUe  the  distanoa 
Both  &se  peninsnlas  have  stee^  rocky  coasts  lined  with 
islands  and  roeka.  The  straits  whioh  take  their  name  from 
the  navi^tor  Behring  separate  Asia  from  America  by  a 
oomparatively  narrow  (diannel  of  about  48  miles  in  width. 

Though  the  great  mountain-chain  which  runs  from  the 
extremity  of  North  to  the  extremity  of  South  America,  ex- 
periences two  depressions  or  breaks  at  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
we  cannot  oon^n*  the  two  continental  masses  as  separate 
in  their  character.  They  form  one  mass  with  many  striking 
charactenstics  in  common.  South  America  has  the  form 
of  an  irregular  triangle,  of  which  we  may  name  as  the  three 
points,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Cape  St  Roque  (not  strictly 
the  most  eastern  point),  5**  28'  S.  lat,  35°  W.  long.,  and 
the  island  of  Cape  Horn,  56"  S.  lat,  67°  20'  W.  long. 

The  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  is  determined  by  its 
peninsular  form,  and  in  this,  as  veil  as  in  the  abaenoe  of  all 
very  great  indentationi  of  the  ocean,  it  presents  sonke  k»- 
•eml&noe  to  Africa ;  but  it  also  presents  the  striking  con- 
trast of  more  continuous  and  elevated  mountain-chains,  and 
a  more  complete  develonement  of  its  water  system.  The 
extent  of  coast  that  it  offers  to  the  inland  sea  and  the  At- 
lantic, is  roughly  estimated  at  about  10,000  miles ;  tiie  coast 
washed  bytbeWciflc  is  about  5800  miles.  The  extreme 
southern  points  of  South  America,  and  the  souAem  coast 
on  the  Pacific,  bear  some  analogy  to  the  north-west  coast 
of  North  America  in  their  irregular  outline,  and  the  num- 
ber of  islands  that  line  it  Tierra  del  Fuego,  though  se- 
paxE^ed  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and  most  irregular 
arm  of  the  sea,  must  be  considered,  with  its  appendages  of 
barren  islands  and  rocks,  as  the  real  termination  ^  the 
continent  Firom  this  pmntadvanoiuK  northwards  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pidfle.  we  find  it  stndded  with  almost  innu- 
meraUe  islands,  snne  of  considerable  extent,  separated  by 
eountleas  channels.  (See  Chart$  qfCa^.  King's  late  Survey*.) 
This  island  coast  extends  as  ftr  north  as  the  Chiloe  Archi- 
pelago, 42°  S.  hit  South  ofthe  lat  of  40^,  it  is  remarked  tlut 
the  mountains  press  close  on  the  shore,  instead  of  leaving 
a  space  between  their  base  and  the  ocean,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  parallels  north  of  40°.  The  sea  thus  insinuates  itself 
within  the  mountains,  detaches  island  masses,  and  makes 
many  deep  creeks,  somewhat  resembling  the  j^jronif  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.  The  rest  of  the  coast  of  South  America 
presents  no  indentations  that  require  a  notice  in  this  gene- 
ral sketch,  except  the  great  bend  that  takes  place  about  the 
latitude  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  corresponding  to  a  change  in 
the  direction  of  the  Andes ;  with  the  Ghilf  of  Guayaquil  and 
the  Bay  of  Panama. 

The  mountain  system  of  tiie  Amerieas  is  remarkable  fbr 
presenting  the  longest  line  of  elevated  surface  in  the  world. 
The  Andes  which  may  be  traced  from  the  extreme  rocky 
iriands.  finming  part  of  the  system  of  Tieim  del  Fuego,  run 
along  ib.6  western  side  of  the  continent  at  a  comparatively 
short  distance  from  the  coast  [See  Andbs.]  Though  this 
chain  experiences  two  depressions,  as  we  have  stated,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  another  chain,  perhaps  a  continuation, 
immediately  rises  again,  and  continues  its  course  between 
the  inland  sea  and  the  Pacific,  spreading  out  in  Mexico  into 
extensive  table-lands  crowned  by  elevated  volcanic  peaks, 
(Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl  are  above  16,000  feet  high,)  and 
continuing  in  its  main  line  a  general  course  N.N:W.,  at  a 
much  greater  distance  ftom  the  Pacific  than  the  Andes 
of  South  America.  The  part  of  this  range  when  it  is 
witMn  flw  limits  of  the  United  States  is  known  by  the 'name 
cf  the  Rocky  monntains,  and  in  the  nivtb-west  territoi^  is 
sometimes  called  the  Chippew»an  rai^  The  termina- 
tion of  this  range  is  at  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  after  the  fiftieth  parallel  of 
latitude  the  elevation  is  not  considerable.  The  whole 
length  is  not  less  than  8700  miles.  The  chain  whii;}i  ex- 
tends ftom  the  table  land  of  Mexico  does  not  run  north- 
ward in  a  line  so  regular  as  the  Andes  of  the  southern 
continent  About  the  lat.  of  22°  N.  it  divides  into  several 
branches.  The  most  easterly  branch,  which  is  but  of  incon- 
siderable elevation,  is  in  its  northi^i^9^i^^|i^n  through 
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by  the  Rio  del  Norte ;  it  ibax  takes  a  nnth-eastem  direction, 
fmning  die  northern  part  of  Ute  province  of  Tezu :  in  this 
part  of  its  course,  it  acts  as  the  water-shed  between  the 
Sabine  with  other  small  rivers  that  enter  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo, 
and  the  minor  affluents  of  the  Rio  Roxo,  (Red  River.)  a 
tributary  to  'the  Mississippi.  This  is  the  range  of  hills 
which  crosses  the  Arkansas,  and  appears  in  the  state  of  Mis- 
Boari  under  the  name  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  ronninf^ 
towards  the  conflueooe  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi; 
and  probably  continued  beyond  them  at  a  slight  elevation 
towards  lake  Superior.  The  general  direction  of  the  Ozark 
ooiTBsptmda  to  that  of  the  Appataebian  ohaia. 

The  main  mass  called  toe  Siwra  Hadre,  miming  north 
from  the  plateau  of  Guanaxuato  to  the  high  table-lands  of 
New  Mexico^  spreads  out  to  a  great  extent  east  and  west, 
and  contains  several  parallel  chains  of  moontains,  finming 
longitudinal  valleys  like  that  in  which  the  Rio  del  Norte 
runs.  This  mountain  system,  in  its  further  course,  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  the  ^at  Missouri  and  its  affluents  from 
the  waters  that  flow  mto  the  Gulf  of  California  and  the 
Pacific.  Of  these  western  streams,  the  almost  unknown 
Rio  Colorado,  whioh  enters  the  Bay  of  California,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  great  Columbia  River,  are  the  chief.  From  the 
level  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as  we  advance  westward  to- 
warda  the  great  dividing  line,  the  oountry  rises  in  irregular 
terraces,  and  in  planes  of  small  inclinations,  so  that  the 
main  mass  of  the  Rocky  Moontains  does  not  jwesent  to 
the  spectator  any  remarkable  features  of  grandeur,  at 
least  none  corresponding  to  its  actual  elevation.  But 
between  36°  and  42°,  there  are  several  points  otHn  Rocky 
Mountains  always  covered  with  snow,  and  the  mean  tempe- 
rature of  these  elevated  regions  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  is  very  low.  The  Big  Horn,  Spanish  Peak, 
and  James'  Peak  are  estimated  to  be  about  1 1,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Of  the  connexion  and  character  of  the  mountain-masses 
in  North  America,  whioh  lie  west  of  the  main  mass,  we 
have  but  very  imperfect  information.  A  western  branch, 
sometimes  called  the  Cordillera  of  Sonera,  stretches  from 
the  plateau  of  Guanaxuato  towarda  the  northern  point  of 
the  Gulf  of  Califemia,  about  33"  N.  lat.  Tba  long  narrow 
peninsula  of  California  has  also  a  chain  of  hills  or  moun- 
tains, mnning  through  it  in  a  north-west  direction,  and 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  some  point  of  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Some  are  of  oi^nion  that  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  terminate  about  latitude  33°,  (tiiouf  h  it  is  certain 
that  even  north  of  that  point  there  is  a  blgh  table-land.) 
and  that  the  Rock]|  Mountains,  in  which  the  Oregon  has  its 
rise,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Californion 
range.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable,  that  the  range 
which  ia  traversed  by  the  Columbia  River  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  fwurse,  is  the  continuation  of  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. From  the  nortiiem  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  termination  (tf  the  coast  at  the  Icy  Sea,  we  are 
only  imperfocUy  acquainted  with  these  high  lands  that  are 
often  seen  at  no  great  distance  flrom  the  «iore,  and  some- 
times riung  up  from  it  like  Alpine  masses.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, a  continuous  range  from  the  mountains  of  CalifiNmia 
following  the  windings  of  the  coast  into  the  peninsula  of 
Alyaska;  wbioh,  in  a  proper  point  of  view,  wiU  admit  of  a 
better  comparison  with  the  Andes  than  ^e  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  some  part  of  the  north-west  coast 
these  Ocean  Alps  rise  to  the  height  of  between  14,000  and 
1 6,000  feet.  Mount  Fairweather  and  Mount  EUas,  near  the 
parallel  of  60*^  north,  rise  respectively  to  the  height  of 
13,824  and  16,938  feet 

The  mountain  system  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  North 
AmezioBn  continent,  called  the  Appalachian,  stretches  from 
about  the  84°  of  latitude  uwthwaroa  to  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  As  fhr  north  as  the  Hudson,  its  direction  ia 
pretty  nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  In  its  southern  parts,  in  the 
states  ot  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  it  is  at  its  greatest  dis- 
tance ftom  the  Atlantic,  but  continually  approaches  nearer 
as  it  runs  north,  till  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hudson  River, 
where  it  is  also  reached  by  the  tide-water.  Here  it  takes  a 
tuni  more  to  the  north  tluough  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  in  which  latter  state  it  af^uires  its  neatest  elevation. 
In  the  White  mountains  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mount  Washington,  about  N.  lat  44°  15^  is  6200  feet 
high,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  main 
branch,  but  looks  rather  like  a  detached  ^up. 

The  Appalachian  system,  considered  m  its  ftill  extent, 
does  not  cmisiat  of  a  sin^  chain,  but  we  frequently  find 
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several  chains  running  parallel  to  one  another,  and  forming 
extensive  longitudinal  valleys  such  as  that  of  Shenandoah  in 
Virginia.  [See  Appalachian  Mountains.]  Tliis  moun- 
tain system,  whioh  is  about  1 200  miles  long,  forms  the  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  Atlantic  portion  of  the  United 
Stales,  containing  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers,  which  on 
the  one  side  contribute  their  waters  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the  other  find  their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  sometimes 
breaking  through  the  most  eastern  chains  of  the  Appala- 
chian system,  by  passages  apparently  rent  in  the  mountains. 
Though  the  he^ht  of  the  range  south  of  the  Hudson  is  in- 
considerable, rarely  exceeding  the  deration  of  3000  foet, 
yet,  from  iu  continuity,  and  the  surface  which  it  covers,  this 
mountain  ^stem  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  climar 
toU«y  of  the  United  States.  For  a  more  detailed  view 
of  this  portion  of  the  continent,  see  Appalachian  Modit- 
TA1NS  and  United  States. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  dmins  a  surface  per* 
haps  inferior  to  that  of  no  river  on  the  globe.  The  soumes 
of  the  main  stream,  the  Missouri,  are  ascertained  to  be 
in  fhe  Rooky  Mountains,  about  44°  N.  lat :  but  the  Yellow- 
stone,  which  is  reol^  tiie  main  branch  of  the  Missouri, 
rises  in  42°  N.  lat.  ^  llie  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  though 
an  inferior  stream,  have  not  been  ascertained  tilt  lately. 
Mr.  Schooleraf^  in  the  year  1832,  found  diat  the  Missis- 
sippi Miginates  in  a  lake,  at  the  etevation  of  about  ISOO 
ftet  above  the  Atiantic.  and  CMnputed  to  be  3160  miln 
from  the  ooean,  Mlowii^  the  windini^  of  the  stream.  We 
are  not  able  to  state  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  souroe. 

To  form  a  correct  view  of  the  character  of  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  we  must  consider  ti)e  chain  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  its  chief  axis.  Sloping  down  from  this 
range  to  the  Pacific  (atUeest  within  the  linuts  of  the  United 
States),  we.  find  an  extensive  region  drained  by  rivers  that 
run  into  the  great  'ocean.  East  wf  the  Rocky  Mountains 
lies  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  perhaps  the 
largest  -and  ^certainly  the  most  interesting  vaUey  in  the 
world ;  its  eastern  boon&uy  is  the  Appalachian  mountein 
system,  its  southern  boundary  is  the  Gtuf  of  Mexico,  andito 
northttm  Umit  is  the  level  of  the  gxeat  lakes.  From  the 
Rooky  Mountains  to  the  bad  the  Hisfissippi  we  have  a 
slope,  which,  as  to  length,  bears  a  umilar  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  Rooky  Mountains  that  the  shorter  slope  from 
tbe  Alleghany  astern  to  the  Mississippi  bean  to  the  hmriit 
of  its  mountains.  The  slope  from  the  Af^lachian  to  ue 
Atlantic  is.  according  to  the  same  law,  shorter  than  that  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  Thus  we  have  three 
great  water  systems  south  of  the  line  of  the  Canadian  lakes. 

On  the  Pacaflo,  tlie  chief  rims  are  the~  Leniih  in 
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Oxegon,  witb  numenros  large  bcuudies  lOOO 
The  Kb  Colorado       .....  unknown 

In  the  great  central  valley  we  have  the  great  Missouri, 
with  its  affluent  the  Mississippi,  and  numerous  other  streams 
of  great  length .—  Miiei. 
Missouri  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  .  3000 
Mississippi  to  its  confluence  with  Missouri  .  1200 
Mississippi  from  the  oonfluence  of  the  Missouri  to 

ito  mouth  liSi 

Bntering  on  the  west  ude — 

The  Arkansas   2000 

lUo  Roxo  (Red  River)         ....  1500 

On  the  east — 

Ohio  to  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  .  .  980 
Missouri  to  the  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexioo       .  4265 

These  lengths  are  given  according  to  Darby.  It  will  be 
obsnved  that  the  length  of  ihe  Misnssippi,  aa  here  given, 
&lls  very  for  short  of  what  ia  stated  above. 

Such  are  a  fow  of  the  mif^ty  rivers  tliat  water  tiiis  ex- 
tenaive  valley,  which  presents  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
striking  foatures  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  north  to 
south  its  length  is  not  less  than  1200  miles,  stretehing  from 
regions  of  almost  perpetual  cold  to  the  trofncal  warmth  of 
I^uisiana.  We  see  from  un  American  paper  that  the  Mis- 
souri has  been  navigated  this  year  (1833)  by  a  steam-boat 
engaged  in  the  nortD-westem  trade,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow-stone  River  to  St  Louis. 

'  When  America  was  discovered,  one  continuous  forest 
spread  from  west  to  east  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
over  the  Appakchian  svstem,  and  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  MiNUsippi.  From  tiie  Gulf  of  St  Lawrenett  aM 
the  regton  of  tlw  great  lakes,  this  uiiinterruptod  nuss  of 
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JUgfitotiw  reached  to  the  sboreg  of  the  Gulf  of  Me:(ico,  and 
oxtencfed  ereo  west  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Mississippi 
■  This  ocean  of  voods,  stil)  in  the  far  greater  part  existm|[, 
ipay  be  considered  as  alwut  2000  miles  in  length,  with  a 
ijaeoa  breadth  of  lOUO,  and  oQmprisiDg  2,000,000  of  square 
milei,  and  limited  either  hy  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  hj  paked  interior  plains.'  (I^hy's  Fiew  qfihe 
Vmtvi  Stateg,  p.  Tmw  naked  interior  plaiM  an 

fbund  ve«t  pf  the  Mb^ijuippi  on  the  high  lands  a*  we  ad- 
T»iice  westTwd.  Hen  we  cotue  to  extensive  steppe? 
devoid  of  trees,  perched  in  summer  bjr  scorching  beat,  and 
over  which  in  winter  the  winds  from  the  Rocky  Mountain* 
IV^p  with  an  intensity  of  cold  almost  beyond  belief.  The 
spacious  and  dry  plains  of  the  Texas  and  the  upper  reeions 
ot  Arkansaf  present  a  character  analogous  to  the  nigh 
plateaus  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  here  the  white  man 
adopts  those  pastoral  habits  which  are  the  only  mode  of  life 
suited  to  the  regions  which  he  occupies.  Stretched  along 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Hountaina,  with  an  «var«£e  width  of 
^ve  or  ux  hundred  nules,  we  find  a  oountjry,  which  is  «n»- 
^xatjeallT  called  the  desert ;  a  country  lying  batween  tba 
Oza^Hountains,  and  the  Eocky  Hountains,  as  for  north  as 
41^  itf  least.  The  lower  parts  of  the  Mississiiq^  vall^  with 
a  portion  towards  the  north,  are  still  covered  with  a  dense 
finest,  spread  interminably  like  an  o<^n. 

The  prairies  the  Mi^ssippi  valley  are  found  hoth  on 
the  east  and  west  side  oi  the  ^annel  of  the  river ;  prairies 
exist  also  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  They  axe  extensive, 
elevated,  and  generally  inr^ular  tracts,  without  trees,  Uiough 
sometimes  capable  ef  produciug  theiji,  covered  in  the  spring 
with  countless  dowers  and  long  grass,  and  often  possessing 
a  deep  rich  soil.  Sometimes  ofx  the  west  aide  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ^y  exhibit  oo  their  surface  a  salt  efflorescence ; 
iiurustations  of  pure  salt,  corecing  the  ground  like  ice. 
m9  seea  in  the  upper  viSIvy  of  toe  Canwiian  river,  ope 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  great  Arkaiuas. 

The  rivn*  that  enter  (he  Atlimtio  aleng  the  eastern  slepe 
of  tlM  Appalachifia,  though  in  tbeuuelves  of  great  im- 
portance, incfMujdeiahle  when  compared  with  the  great 
rivers  of  the  ^Qiflo  dppe,  and  those  of  tfap  Mississippi  valley. 
They  will  be  ^vndpartifiuhidy  describe4  undw  tbeu:  several 
heads. 

The  basin  of  the  Mississipm  which  has  baen  described  as 
extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Hszico  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lak?  Superior,  ha«  no  jvountain  harrier  on  the  north.  Biit 
hare  we  And  a  iiaest  striking  pheBomenon.  From  the 
western  extremity  at  Ifike  Superior,  (about  W.  long.) 
one  (tf  whose  tributaries  interlocks  its  sounws  with  a  branch 

the  Mississippi,  we  hive  a  series  pf  enonaous  f^h- water 
lakes,  SuperiOT,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  col- 
leatii^y  covering  a  surftca  of  about  73,000  square  miles,  a 
maoa  equal  to  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  These  lakes  have 
the  outer  margin  of  the  basins  in  which  they  lie  at  no  very 
l^reat  distance  from  their  shores,  as  we  JWY  infer  from  the 
inconsiderable  courses  of  the  streams  which  they  receive. 
Lake  Superior  is  the  highestof  these  inland  seas,  being  641 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic:  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan  form  a  separate  and  somewhat  lower  basin ;  Eric  a 
third ;  and  333  feet  below  Erie  lies  Ontario,  doubtless  once  at  a 
raueh  higher  level  ^an  it  now  is.  The  ipeat  falls  of  Niagara 
in  the  narrow  channel  that  connects  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario, 
show  at  onoe  the  great  difl^nce  between  the  level  of  these 
two  lakes.  The  course  of  the  St  Lawrence,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, from  the  eastern  extremis  of  Ontario,  has  a 
singular  conformity  to  that  of  the  oppositn  Atiantic  ooast. 
having  a  general  north-east  direction.  After  its  exit  from 
Ontario  it  receives  near  Montreal  the  great  river  Uttawas 
from  the  north-wiest,  and,  increased  by  numerous  smaller 
streams,  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  bay.  This  river  of 
lakes,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  inteiesting' 
in  the  world,  will  require  a  separate  notioe.  [See  ^t, 
Lawrbncb.] 

The  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi  proper  and  tlie 
St  Lawrence  lakes  are  on  a  high  level,  but  not  in  a  region 
of  mountains.  NorUi  of  the  basin  of  the  Canadian  seas  we 
And  that  the  cold  regions  of  the  north-west  territory  hare 
also  their  great  rivers.  The  Portage  de  la  Prairie,  about 
ISO  feet  above  the  level  of  lakes  Winnipeg  and  Superior, 
is  a  swampy  district,  which,  at  this  point,  forms  the  dividing 
line  between  the  waters  that  tlow  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  basin  of  Winnipeg, 
the  receptacle  of  numerous  streanu.  The  southern  branch 
of  the  Saskatchevan  rises  in  the  Rooky  Honntains  near 


the  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
Missouri,  traverses  1  &°  of  longitude,  and  falls  into  the  great 
lake  Winnipeg,  in  53^  north  lat. :  this  lake  is  connected  with 
Hudson's  Bay  by  the  Severn  and  Port  Nelson  rivers.  The 


course  of  the  Saskatchevan,  as  far  as  Winnipeg,  is  at  least 
90U  miles.   In  56°  41'  N.  lat  and  199*>  d2' W.  long,  is 
Methy  Pvtage,  forming  part  o[  a  range  running  lonth- 
west  woich  separates  the  rivers  flowing  ntxth  from  those 
that  flow  south  or  east.  On  the  north  side  is  a  valley  1000 
feet  deep,  and  a  water  pasBa«e  is  open,  with  some  inter- 
ruption^ to  the  great  lake  Athabasca.   The  basin  of  the 
A^kenzie  lies  north  of  the  liflethy  Portage.  The  Mackenzie 
is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  our  globe;  but  such  is  the 
pomplicated  water  system  of  this  region,  with  its  endless 
lakes  communicating  with  one  another,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  should  be  considured  as  the  source 
of  this  river.   If  we  consider  the  Athabasca  river  as  its 
remote  branch,  the  Mackenzie  flows  through  about  16° 
of  latitude  into  the  Icy  Ocean.   The  sources  of  the  Peace 
river  are  much  farther  to  the  nutb;  but  if  we  follow  this 
ytxeam  through  the  Slave  Lake  into  the  Mackenzie,  we  shall 
find  the  whtue  course  of  the  stream  as  loqg  as  if  we  traced 
it  from  the  more  southern  branch.   East  of  the  Mackenzie, 
and  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  are  the  Cc^iper-mine 
and  Fish  rivers.   It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  a  curious 
resemblance  in  the  water  system  of  the  southern  and 
northern  parts  Of  North  Amemca.    The  elevated  table-land 
in  which  the  Mississippi  and  the  affluents  of  Ij»ke  Superior 
rise,  divides  the  conUnent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
two  ports.   The  basin  of  Winnipeg  may  be  considered  as 
a  continuation  of  that  of  St  I^wrence,  or  as  part  of  one  high 
plateau,  divided  into  two  porcuins.    Down  the  southern 
slone,  Uie  Mississippi  flows  to  the  warm  regions  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  down  tiie  ptarthem,  the  rivu  river  Mackenzie 
runs  into  the  Icy  Ocean.   The  St.  Lawrence  and  the  large 
streams  that  enter  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  Bay  are  the 
great  channels  that  carry  off  the  collected  waters  of  thu 
elevated  region  of  lakes  into  the  Atlantic.   But  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  north-west  territory,  and  infinite  assem- 
blage of  fresh-water  basins,  will  be  the  subject  of  a  separate 
discussion.   It  may  be  well  to  observe,  Uiat  independent 
of  geographical  position  and  the  consequent  difference  of 
climate,  me  numerous  lakes  that  belong  to  the  northern 
portion  of  this  continent  and  to  the  system  of  the  St 
Lawrence  give  it  a  peculiar  character. 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  devote  a  special  article  to  the 
Canarian  Skas,  the  N.W.  Tsrbitory,  and  the  Unitbo 
Statxs,  it  is  tho  less  necessary  here  to  enter  into  more 
minute  details.  Nor  do  we  prc^ioso  to  discuss  the  sul^ect  of 
the  climate  of  this  continent  ftuther  at  present  than  by  a  few 
general  remarks,  and  by  referring  to  imge  445  of  this  artide^ 
on  the  Botany  of  America. 

It  is  a  fact,  well  ascertuned,  that  the  average  temperutun 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America  is  higher  than  on  the 
eastern.  In  the  Oregt4n  valley  it  is  said  to  he  higher  than 
in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  five  or  six  degrees  of  latitude ;  and 
the  winters  ore  al^o  much  moister.  The  general  nature  of 
tbe  climate  of  the  American  continent  njay  be  best  under- 
stood by  what  is  now  known  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas,  The  North-West  territory,  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  is  a  cold  and  inhospitable  region,'  not  adapted 
for  the  residence  of  sgrioulturists.  Ou  the  eastern  part 
o£  the  continent  agriculture  has  not  advanced  ikrther  tnan 
tbe  latitude  of  51**  or  52".  But  the  limit  of  successful 
cultivation,  at  the  present  day,  must  not  be  taken  as  the 
limit  which  cannot  be  passed.  The  cold  within  the  United 
States  increases  as  we  advance  westward  on  the  same  pa- 
rallel, and  this  is  independent  of  elevation,  as  we  see  from 
comparing  the  temperature  of  corresponding  points  on  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  and  as  we  infer  from  vegetable 
productions  succeeding  in  a  higher  latitude  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  than  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ponds  of 
New  Orleans  haxe  been  frozen  so  as  to  allow  haJf-grown 
boys  to  skate  or  play  on  them ;  a  phenomenon  thut  never 
occurred  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast  The 
discussium  of  tlie  climate  of  the  United  States,  which  com- 
prehends so  la^  a  portion  of  tiie  habitable  northern  part 
of  the  New  Wtmd,  will  be  sufficient  to  idv>w  the  general 
character  of  the  cUmiate  of  North  America.  Wo  therefore 
refer  to  the  article  United  States  of  Noutr  Aubbica, 
and  to  Darby's  excellent  work,  entitled  a  Vifto  qf  the 
United  State$,  &c..  Philadelphia,  1828. 
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a.  1 .  Since  the  acqiusiUon  of  Louiuana  by  the  United  States 
in  1S03,  the  government  hare  sent  out  sereral  expeditions 
to  explore  part  of  the  extensive  regions  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ocean.  The  &rst  was  that  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  with  Captain  Clarke. 
The  par^  entered  the  Missouri  at  St.  Louis,  wnerc  it  joins 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  and  by  the  1st  of 
November  reached  the  Mandan  towns,  above  1600  miles 
from  St  Louis,  in  latitude  47^  21'  47"  N.,  and  longitude 
99^  24'  45"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Here  tliey  ramained 
till  the  7th  of  April,  and  during  their  stay  completed, 
from  the  information  of  the  Indians,  a  map  of  tin 
country  betnreen  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ffom  about 
latitndo  34°  to  54°  N.  They  then  continned  the  ascent 
of  the  Hiuouri,  till,  on  the  18th  of  August,  I80S,  they 
reached  its  extreme  naTieable  |K>int,  almat  2500  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  HMre,  leaving  the 
river,  they  made  their  way  on  horseback  across  &e  moun- 
tains, when  th^  reached  a  navigable  streun,  which  led 
them  into  Lewis  river,  from  which  they  were  carried  into 
the  main  branch,  the  Columbia,  and  proceeded  down  it  till, 
on  the  1 5th  November,  they  reached  the  Pacific.  They 
remained  on  this  coast  till  the  27th  March,  1806,  when 
they  set  out  on  their  return,  and  reached  St.  Louis  on  *hc 
23d  of  September.  Meanwhile,  in  the  latter  part  of  lfc,(;4, 
Mr.  Dunbar,  of  Natchez,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hunter,  had 
sailed  up  the  Washita  River,  wnich  flows  from  the  N.W. 
into  the  Red  lUver,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  as  &r  as  to  the  hot-springs  in  its  vici- 
nity, in  latitude  34"  31'  4"  N.,  longituda  92°  50'  45"  W. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Red  River  itself  had  lieen 
before  this  explored  by  Dr.  Sibley,  of  Natchitoches.  In 
1805,  lieutenant,  afterwards  General,  Zebnlon  Montgomery 
Pike  was  despatched  by  the  government  on  an  expedition  to 
expbre  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mississippi.  He  sailed 
from  Port  St  Louis  on  the  Oth  of  August,  and  after  making 
his  way  to  what  were  then  considered  the  sources  of  the 
river,  returned  to  the  same  place  on  the  30th  of  April,  1 806. 
Soon  after  his  return,  Pike  was  despatched  on  a  second  ex- 

Sdition,  to  explore  the  country  to  tne  south  of  the  Missouri, 
e  left  St  Louis  on  the  15th  of  July,  1806,  and  having  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Missouri  till  he  came  to  its  junction  with  the 
Great  Osage  River,  he  entered  the  latter,  and  explored  it 
neuly  to  its  source.  The  course  of  the  Great  Osage  bad 
been  before  this  very  imperfectljr  known.  He  then  nossed 
Uie  eountty  to  the  Arkansas,  which  he  explored  Ihrm  about 
latitude  39°  to  its  source  in  latitude  42°  N.,  a  portion  of 
which  no  account  had  been  previously  given.   The  lower 

Sart  of  the  Arkansas  was,  at  the  same  time,  explored  by  a 
etachment  from  the  main  party,  conducted  by  Lieutenant 
Wilkinson.  After  leaving  the  Arkansas,  Pike  continued 
bis  progress  to  the  westward  till  he  came  upon  the  Rio  de] 
Norte,  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  detained  for  some  months  He  was,  how- 
ever, at  length  released,  and  effected  his  return  to  St.  Louis 
by  the  1st  of  July,  18U7.  In  the  course  of  tiiis  expedition, 
besides  ihe  results  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  sources 
of  the  River  Platte,  which  fklls  into  the  Missouri,  were  dis- 
covered, a  part  of  the  River  Kansas  and  the  Platte  was  ex- 
plored, and  the  general  course  of  the  Rio  del  THaeta  was 
ascertained. 

In  1 81 9,  another  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the  same  di- 
rection, under  the  conduct  of  Major  Long.  Thit  gentleman 
and  his  party  left  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th 
of  May,  and  sailing  down  uie  Ohio  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  ascended  the  latter  river  as  far  as  St.  Louis. 
They  tiien  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Missouri  to  Council  Bluffs,  a  position  on  the  Missouri, 
above  the  junction  of  the  Platte ;  here  they  established  their 
head-quarters,  and  examined  a  considerable  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  detachment  was  also  sent  across  to 
Fort  Osage  and  the  Konzas  village,  ferther  to  the  south. 
Another  detachment  having  zcturnud  down  the  Missouri  to 
St.  Louis,  then  ascended  uie  Sfisussippi  as  far  as  to  the 
Des  Bloines,  or  De  Muyen  Rapids,  in  lat.  40°  20^  N. 

Meanwhile  the  main  body,  proceeding  to  the  west,  reatrhod 
the  Pawnee  villages  on  the  Xoup  Fork,  a  branch  of  the 
Platte,  from  whence  directing  their  route  to  the  south  they 
came  upon  the  Platte,  and  l^llowed  it  weRt\vard  till  their 
further  progress  was  stopped  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
(about  long.  104  W.)  fVom  whence  it  issues.  They  then 
took  their  way  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  base  of  the 
mountunH,  only  ofwoitonany  awsending  the  peaks,  till  they 


came  to  the  Arkansas.  A  detachment  being  sent  up  that 
river,  ascended  itfor  about  thirty  miles,  to  tne  spot  when 
it  leaves  the  mountains;  while  another  party  OMiaided 
it  to  the  Mississippi.  The  main  body,  meanwhile,  di- 
rected their  way  across  the  country  to  the  south,  till,  aft« 
having  travelled  about  150  mileS,  they  came  to  a  river, 
along  the  valley  of  which  they  proceeded  for  200  miles, 
when  they  were  told  by  some  Indians  that  it  was  the  Rotl 
River.  But  having  eontimied  their  course  for  some  hun- 
dred miles  farther  in  the  same  direction,  they  learned  that 
this  information  was  wrong,  and  that  the  rrver  was  the 
Canadian,  whioh  falls  into  the  Arkansas.  Upon  this,  with- 
out making  any  farther  attempt  to  reach  the  Red  River, 
they  directed  tkeir  steps  to  BeUe  Point,  on  the  Arkansas, 
the  place  where  it  had  been  arrai:ged  that  their  compuiums 
who  had  undertatoi  the  descent  of  Hmt  river  ihontd  wait 
for  them.  They  arrived  there  on  tba  I3th  of  September, 
four  days  after  the  ofhsr  Pt"^  hod  made  their  appearance. 
The  whole  then  set  o^t  mr  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Ohio,  where  they  arrived  on  the  lOlh  of  Octo- 
ber. In  1823  MtMor  Long,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Say, 
Heating,  and  Calhoun,  was  dispatched  by  the  government 
on  an  expedition  to  the  St.  Peter's  River,  which,  mwing  from 
the  north-west,  enters  the  Mississippi  a  few  mUes  below  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  iSP  N.  lat.  Setting  out  fifom 
Washington,  the  par^  proceeded  fnr  Wheelhig,  Columbus, 
and  the  soutttem  extremity  of  Ijike  Mtohigan  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, ^ioh  they  came  upon  at  Fort  Crawford,  about  43" 
N.  lat.  91"  W.  long.  From  this  pc^nt  they  pursued  the 
course  of  the  stream  upwards  along  its  right  bank  to  the 
mODth  of  the  8t  Peters  River,  whwk  latter  diey  then  fol- 
lowed to  its  source  in  a  small  lake  called  Polecat  Lake, 
in  45°  40'  N.  lat  96°  3^  W.  long. ;  the  distance  from  the 
Mississippi  by  the  route  taken  being  about  500  miles, 
though  only  275  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Very  near 
the  Polecat  Lake  is  Lake  Travers,  the  source  of  tlie 
Red  River,  which  the  travellers  followed  down  to  Lalte 
Wimiepeg,  into  which  it  flows.  Fort  Alexander  on 
this  lake,  a  50°  46'  N.  lat  96°  25'  W.  long.,  was  the  ulti- 
mate Ihnit  to  which  their  journey  extendod.  From  tills 
point  they  returned  1^  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy 
Lake  to  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior— fitenoe  rm^d  by 
the  northern  bonder  of  that  lake  to  its  Junction  with  Lake 
Hmmi— acrou  the  Huron  to  its  south-ciasteni  extremity — 
and  finally,  round  the  west  end  and  along  the  south-eastem 
coast  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Foils  of  Niagara.  The  extent  ni 
the  whole  region  traversed,  or  respecting  which  information 
was  obtained,  might  be  about  1300  miles  from  E.S.E. 
to  W.N.W.,  and  its  average  breadth  about  450  miles. 
(See  Discoverief  made  in  exploring  the  Missouri,  Red 
River,  and  Washita,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Doctor 
Sibley,  and  William  Dunbar,  Esq.,  8vo  ,  Natchez,  1806; 
Travels  to  the  Source  qf  the  Missouri,  in  1S04,  1805,  and 

1806,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  4to..  Lond.,  1814; 
Exploratory  Traoeie  through  the  Western  Territories  of 
North  America;  iomfrismg  a  Voyage  from  St. Louis  on 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Source  t^twl  and  a  Journey 
Ihrouzh  the  interior  Louinana  and  the  North-Eastem 
Provinces  o/  New  Spain,  performed  in  1805,  1806,  and 

1807,  by  order  of  the  Government,  by  ZebultHi  Mont- 
gomery PHte,  Major,  4tD.,  Lond.,  18!  1 ;  Major  S.  H.  Im^s 
Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
181 9  and  1 820,  by  Edwin  James,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1 823  ; 
and  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  q/"  St.  Peter's 
River,  Lake  JVinnepeck,  compiled  from  the  Notes  of 
Mmor  Long,  by  W.  H.  Keating.  2  vols.  8vo.   Lond.  J825.) 

To  these  successive  expeditions  s?nt  out  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  its 
extensive  territory,  is  to  be  added  that  in  which  Cap^  Baiik 
is  at  imsent  engaged  fix  the  exploration  of  fart  of  the 
north^  extremity  of  the  continent  The  latest  mtelligcnce 
that  has  been  reeeirod  of  this  expedition  is,  that  on  the  10th 
of  July  Captam  Back  and  his  patW  w«re  found  b^  Mr.  Simp- 
son, the  governor  <tf  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  excellent 
health  and  sphits,  at  Fort  Aleximder,  a  trading  station 
of  the  Company,  on  Lake  Ouinipigue,  (or  Winnipeg,) 
not  for  from  the  Red  River  settlement  on  the  Asse- 
niboin:  Here  he  bad  been  waiting  from  tike  6th  for  Mr. 
Simpson,  who  formsbed  him  with  an  order  en  the  Com 
pany  s  establishments  along  the  whole  lino  of  communica- 
tion to  tile  Great  Slave  Lws,  fcr  wlmtovcr  he  might  want 
dtphig  ttwe  yeait.  ^  i 
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b.  The  Andes,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  ia  the  great 
mountain-system  of  South  America,  presenting  the  longest 
unlnroken  range  of  lofty  summits  on  Uie  globe.  Its  deaciip- 
tion  will  be  found  under  the  aitiele  Andes.  There  is  a 
certain  analogy  between  North  and  South  Amwica  as  to 
its  mountain-chains.  The  axis  of  the  two  continents,  in 
rach  ease,  approaches  liie  western  shore  much  more  closely 
than  the  eodtem,  though,  as  already  observed,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  ate  the  true  axis  of  the  North  American 
oontineuti  are  hx  remored  horn  the  Pa^Oo,  oompaied  with 


the  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
North  America,  possesses  an  extensive  water-svstem  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  including  the  great  Colorado.,  the  Cblombia, 
and  other  large  rivers ;  but  no  considerable  stream  ftom  the 
Andes  enters  the  western  ocean. 

The  Rio  de  la  Plata  flows  in  a  great  central  valley,  run- 
ning from  nortli  To  south,  which  may  be  compared  niih  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  Amazon  is  the  great 
drain  of  the  low  lands  that  stretch  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic,  uid  may  be  compared  with  the  St.  lAwrenoe  of 
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NorOi  America.  Beud«  the  oibets  that  shoot  outfAom  the 
Andes,  we  find  in  South  America  several  distiiict  moun- 
tain-systems. That  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela is,  hovever,  an  offset  fVom  the  eastern  Cordillera  of 
Cundinamarca,  which  runs  down  to  the  Caribbean  Sea 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaibo.  From  this 
system  tho  Venezuela  chain  strikes  off  at  riffht  angles,  in 
two  parallel  chains,  running  due  east,  of  which  the  northern 
keeps  close  to  the  sea,  and  may  he  tmced  into  the  Island  of 
Trinidad  over  the  strait  called  the  Dragon's  Mouth.  The 
highest  point  of  this  chain  is  the  Silla  de  Caracas,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet  Besides  this  northern 
ehain,  which  runs  along  tiie  Island  of  Trinidad,  terminating 
in  Point  Galera  on  the  north-east  shore,  we  And  a  chain 
parallel  to  it  ninning  ahmff  the  southern  shore  of  this  sin- 
gularly formed  island ;  both  these  chains  an  undoubted  pro- 
longations of  the  Venezuela  system.  In  consequence  of  this 
conformation  of  the  northern  coast,  no  great  river  eaters  the 
Atlantic  between  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  and  that  of 
Uie  Orinoco.  The  Magdalena  rises  in  the  Andes  at  the  point 
where  the  mountains  divide  into  tAiree  branches,  and  like 
its  affluent,  the  Cauca,  runs  in  a  longitudinal  valley  through 
at  least  9°  of  latitude  into  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Its  course 
and  outlet  have  a  strong  analogy  to  that  of  the  Mackenzie 
River  in  North  America.  The  high  land  of  Guiana,  or 
Parima,  Ues  between  the  Iswer  waters  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon,  and  forms,  wiUi  the  high  lands  of  Venezuela 
and  the  Andes,  the  boundary  of  that  immense  plain  wl^ 
is  drained  the  Orinoco.  This  mountain-syiitem  of  Pa- 
rima runs  from  east  to  west,  perhaps  for  600  miles: 
it  conusts  apparently  of  several  paraUel  chains,  some  of 
wluch,  in  Bntuh  Ouiana,  are  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet.  Numennu  streams  descend  from  these  moun- 
tains to  the  ocean,  one  of  which,  the  Essequibo,  might  be 
considered  a  large  river  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  descend  from  remote  parts  of 
Guiana,  run  through  almost  impervious  tropical  forests,  and, 
uniting  in  one  main  channel,  enter  the  sea  in  about  7° 
N.  lat.  ^e  high  lands  of  Brazil  tie  on  the  east  side  of  the 
continent,  between  the  Amazon  River  and  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  In  their  position,  and  their  relation  to  the  great 
basins  of  the  contment,  they  present  a  most  striking  ana- 
logy to  the  AppalacMan  system  of  Northern  America. 
Between  the  Andes  and  the  high  lands  of  Bmiil  Iks  the 
extenave  plun  drained  by  the  PUta;  and  between  the 
mountains  of  Guiana  and  those  of  Brazil,  lies  spread  the 
immense  level  that  belongs  to  the  lower  course  of  die 
Amazon. 

The  main  mountain-mass  of  the  Brazilian  system  Ues 
between  18°  and  28°  S.  lat,  and  consists  of  several  parallel 
chains  with  a  length  of  about  700,  and  a  breadth  of  400 
miles.  The  Sierra  nearest  the  sea  is  called  the  Sierra  do 
Mar;  next  to  this,  and  joining  on  to  the  Sierra  do  Mar  in 
about  22°  30'  S.  lat,  we  find  the  (rentral  chain,  which,  run- 
ning as  far  north  as  about  16°  S.  lat.,  contains  the  highest 
pmnts  of  the  Brazilian  system ;  some  of  these  have  probably 
an  elevation  of  5000  ieet  This  chain  is  continued  at  a 
smaller  elevation  up  to  10°  S.  lat  The  western  chain, 
which  is  of  small  elevation,  separates  the  afiBuents  of  the 
Parana  and  Francesco  from  those  of  the  Araguay  and  To- 
cantin,  which  imite  to  form  the  I^ra.  It  doe»  not  appear 
that  any  mountain-system  stretches  across,  and  connects 
these  high  lands  of  Brazil  with  tiie  Andes,  and  consequently 
the  waters  of  the  Paraguay  are  separated  from  the  southern 
tributaries  of  the  great-Amazon  by  a  water-shed  of  no  great 
elevation.  In  no  part  uf  the  world  do  we  Qnd  three  such 
basins  as  those  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata,  sepa- 
rated by  such  slight  elevations.  The  mountains  of  Guiana, 
indeed,  hardlycan  be  said  to  separate  the  Amazon  and  Ori- 
noco :  they  form  an  almost  insulated  mass,  and  only  fill  up 
the  space  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  two  rivers,  while 
the  small  difierence  between  the  levels  of  the  upper  parts  of 
these  streams  is  shown  by  the  Cassiqmari  chuinel  whidi 
connects  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  the  large  affluents  of  the 
Amazon,  with  the  Ormoco.  From  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
to  that  of  the  La  Plata,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ascent 
is  neater  than  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to 
tbelevel  of  the  Canadian  sea. 

Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Plata,  we  find  no  rivers 
entering  the  Atlantic  of  any  very  considerable  size,  except 
tho  Paruaiba  and  Francesco.  The  Francesco  runs  in  a  lon- 

S'tudinal  vnlley  parallel  to  the  mountains  and  the  wa,  for 
t)  KivatMt  i«rl  of  its  couiw:  it  then  turns  to  ttie  E. 


and  S.  S.,  and  antwa  the  Atlantic.  The  rest  of  ^  Bift 
zilian  streams  that  flow  to  the  Atlantio  prasant,  in  tMr 
course  and  magnitude,  a  striking  reBembluuw  totbe  AUan- 
tic  waters  of  the  Appalachian  system. 

The  Orinoco  is  navigable  upwards  from  its  month,  with 
only  one  interruption  of  rapida,  for  about  1000  miles,  the 
Amazon  is  navigable  for  above  2000  miles;  and  the  Para- 
guay, which  is  navigable  through  19°  of  latitude,  (from  its 
confluence  with  the  Jauni,  16°  20*  S.  lat.,  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
where  the  name  of  Plata  prevails,)  is  said  to  be  separated  from 
the  Guapore  (a  feeder  of  the  Madeira,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  great  Amazon)  by  a  portage  of  only  three  miles,  on  a 
level  whose  height  it  is  said,  does  not  exceed  2500  feet, 
and  we  are  in^ined  to  coiyocture  may  be  lest.  Such  a 
natural  syston  of  wateKsommnnieatimi,  oa|Nd)le  of  being 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  man,  certainly  exists  nowhere  else 
in  the  world,  except*  perhaps,  in  the  northern  division  of 
the  continent 

The  Amason  River,  said  to  be  the  lai^st  in  the  world, 
and  the  Plata,  which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  the  area  that  it 
drains  and  the  mc^itude  of  its  affluents,  will  be  Ibuiul 
described  under  their  several  heads :  the  following  stateraenti 
an  to  their  supposed  lengtiis,  may  be  useful : — 

HUM. 

The  length  of  the  Amazon       .      .      .  3300 
Its  tributaries,  viz., 

Ucayali  1350 

Yutai        .      .....  750 

Jaura  750 

Madeiza  1800 

Topayos  1000 

Xingu  1080 

Napo  800 

Rio  Negro  1400 

The  Parana,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  second 

in  ma^itude      ....  2130 
Its  tributaries,  viz., 

Paraguay  1200 

Salado  750 

Uraguay  660 

The  Magdalena,  discharging  itself  into  the 

Carib  wan  Sea  750 

The  Orinoco  1440 

The  Essequibo  400 

The  Tocantin,  or  river  of  Gren  Para     .  1500 

The  Parnaiba  700 

The  San  Francesco  .  .  .  .  1275 
The  Cusu  Levon,  or  Negro  .  .  .  540 
The  Moyale  Levon,  or  U)lorado  .  1080 
The  South  American  lakes  are  not  numerous  ;  and  being, 
in  many  cases,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  immense 
rivers,  they  appear  in  the  rainy  season,  and  are  dry  in  the 
summer.  The  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  into  which  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  enter  at  high  tides,  is  120  miles 
long,  and  90  wide.  The  Lake  of  Titicaca,  situiUed  high 
in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  reeeiTes  the  waters, of  numerous 
streams,  but  has  no  visible  outlet  Salt  lakes  and  salt 
streams  are  occasionally  found ;  as  for  instance,  on  the  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres  tlvough  the  great  plain  to  Mendoza. 
(See  Caldcleugh's  South  Ammea*  vtd.  i.  p.  279.)  There 
are  also  many  lakes  of  no  very  great  dimensions  in  Chili, 
and  parts  of  the  Andes  system. 

South  America  presents  the  most  striking  contrasts  of 
lofty  mountains  and  extensive  plains  in  the  whole  world. 
It  exhibits  also  a  no  less  remarkable  variety  of  climate  from 
the  summit  of  its  snow-clad  mountains  to  the  low  burning 
level  of  its  interminable  plains ;  from  the  woodless  plateaus 
of  Quito  and  Potosi,  where  the  moderate  temperature  and 
even  the  cold  of  a  northern  climate  ue  fblt  at  elevations 
ranging  ftou^  8000  to  1 2.000  foot  above  tile  level  of  the  sea. 
to  the  WW  flats  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Ama- 
zon, covered  with  forests  which  almost  exclude  the  light  of 
day.  adoined  with  all  the  magnificent  foliage  of  a  traiacal 
climate,  and  swarming  widi  tdmost  endless  forms  of  animal 
life; 

The  great  plains,  called  in  the  native  language  Pampas, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Llanos  Oevcls),  may  lie,  in  some 
respects,  compared  with  the  prairies  of  the  northern  coiiU- 
nent  and  the  high  levels  of  the  Arkansas.  The  immeii^^u 
plain  which  stretches  N.  W.  of  the  town  of  Buenos  Aymt<. 
and  runs  south  into  the  unexplored  regions  of  Patagonia. 
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aptwars  to  die  cffe  like  one  dead  level,  wttbout  wood,  with- 
out a  stone,  alffiost  witTiatit  water,  in  parts  (V)Tcred,  during 
nniftier,  with  thisttes  taller  than  a  man,  in  other  parts 
clothed  with  rich  grass,  which  fttmishes  food  fbi*  innumera- 
We  herds  of  w3d  cattle.  The  enormous  pampas  of  Patagonia, 
Buenos  Ajm,  and  the  more  northern  province  of  Tucuman, 
have  been  st&ted,  at  a  e;De3s,  to  be  four  times  the  area  of 
France ;  and,,perhap8,  the  estimate  is  not  excesrfte.  From 
the  »oilth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  (be  continent  of  America 
narrows  sonthward  tbtcugh  20^  of  latitude,  the  gr^aterpart 
of  it  beinff  a  country  yet  little  known  to  Europeans.  FroOi 
abottt  4<r  of  8.  latitude,  the  eountty  called  l^tagonia 
BOmmences  on  the  «it  coast:  though  not  withont  wme 
itvent,  it  appears  to  have  none  that  ran  fkr  into  thtf  interior ; 
and  It  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will  oil^  many  inducements 
Ibr  the  wliife  man  to  attempt  to  dstabtish  himself  among  a 
warlike  race,  whose  climate  and  whose  soil  alfonl  no  great 
encouragement  to  European  settlement.  This  mighty  penin- 
sula Of  South  America,  whose  northern  limits  are  Warmed 
by  the  perpetual  heats  of  the  tropics,  terminates,  like  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  though  in  a  much  lower 
latitude,  in  a  region  generalty  represented  as  cold  and 
barren.  In  summer,  however,  when  the  north  Winds  blow, 
the  temperature  of  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fu^  is  mo- 
derate ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Straits  of  Magalbaens 
vegetation  is  very  active.  The  Fuchsia  and  Venmica  were 
found  growing  in  the  straits,  in  the  lat.  54°  south* '  and  in 
fall  floWer  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  base  of  a 
mountain,  covered  for  two-thirds  down  with  snow,  and  with 
the  tetnperature  at  36°.'  (Captain  King.)  But  the  winds 
from  the  south  sometimes  bring  cold  even  in  suimoer,  and 
the  highest  mountains,  though  not  more  than  6ur  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea- level,  are  covered  with  snow  in 
summer.  A  race  of  men  inhabits  the  islands  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  different  from  those  of  the  highor  continent,  whose 
place  in  the  scale  of  int6Uectual  power  is  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  southern  parts  of  their 
islands. 

It  appears  from  Captain  Kill's  brief  I'omarlu  on  the 
geography  of  the  Patagonian  re^ons,  (.Joumat  Load,  Geog. 
Soc.,)  that  the  immense  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  probably 
extend  south  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Ancofl  i&n  Salida, 
and  the  norAem  shores  of  the  Otwav  and  Skyrlng  waters. 
For  east  of  the  Ancon  sin  SalUa,  and  north  of  the  Skyring 
and  Otway  waters,  no  hills  are  seen ;  the  general  nature  of 
the  Patagonian  coast,  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the  en- 
trance of  Magalhaen's  Strait,  is  comparatively  low,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  it  bears  the  general  character  of  the  pam- 
pas. It  is  then  nrobable,  that  from  the  wide  levels  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  Otway  water,  a  man  might  travel  without 
crossing  a  single  mountain. 

The  phenomenon  of  earthquakes  is  now  exhibited  in  Soiith 
America  with  more  activity  than  in  any  other  quarter  of 
the  world ;  nor  Is  North  America  free  from  them,  though 
their  sphere  of  action  appears  to  he,  perhaps,  more  limited, 
and  their  eflbcts  less  terrible.  The  great  eartUquake  whicli, 
on  March  26,  1812,  laid  Caracas  and  Ia  Guayra  in  ruins, 
was  fbit  near  New  Madrid  on  the  Missisnppi,  whei^  its 
effects  were  only  less  disastrous  because  the  place  was 
less  populous.  The  fbnst  near  New  Madrid  presented,  for 
some  years  afterwards, '  a  singular  scene  of  confUsion ;  the 
trees  standing  inclined  in  every  direction,  and  many  having 
their  trunks  and  branches  broken.*  (Long's  Bxped.  to  the 
Rocky  MouTitains,  iii^.  1 84.)  These  concussions,  which  are 
very  common  about  New  Madrid,  are  felt,  it  is  said',  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  moutli  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the 
settlements  on  the  Red  River  and  the  Washita  to  the  Falls 
of  Ohio.  They  are  ftit  also  in  the  Appalachian  system 
and  on  tBe  Atlantic  slope,  though  we  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  any  damage  has  been  done.  But  in  South  Ame- 
rica, earthquakes  are  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though, 
we  believe^  they  are  always  within  the  more  immediate 
sphere  of  the  gfeat^r  Cordilleras  and  the  detached  branch 
along  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela.  On  the  eastern 
coast  of  America  they  seldom  oc^r.  It  is  asserted,  that 
where  thunder  and  lightning  are  common  in  South  Ame- 
rica, as  at  Potosi,  earthquakes  are  unknown ;  while  at  Lisna, 
where  thunder  and  lightning  seldom  occur,  earthquakes 
are  an  ordinary  oc^rrencc.  Whether  this  generalization 
is  really  a  safe  one  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  till  it  is  con- 
firmed by  further  observanon. 

Tlie  climate  of  South  America  necessarily  varies  with  the 
extent  of  latitude  which  the  continent  travenws.   The  lati- 


tude, however,  is  cmly  one  of  the  causes  of  Ae  variations  of 
temperature.  The  extennVe  and  lofty'  mountain-t^bun, 
,the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  covered  With  eternal  snow, 
and  the  great  height  Of  the  plateaus,  added  to  the  steep 
descents  and  great  depths  of  the  valleys  that  beltjig  to  the 
system  of  the  Andes,  necessarily  produce  a  great  Tariety  of 
'  temperature  within  small  distances.  The  Andes  have  a 
curious  effect  on  the  distrihuflon  of  rain  in  $outh  America. 
The  wide  plains  on  the  east  are  deluged,  wittiin  the  tro[rics, 
by  the  heavy  periodical  iains  from  NoveOiber  to  May,  but 
the  narrow  margin  between  the  CordiUei^  and  the  Pacific 
is  almost  eAtirely  viflient  rtia,  at  least  within  the  tn^fs. 
It  is  said,  howevet.  that  this  phenfttnencn  is  conflnM  fo 
those  nartr  where  th«  mountdns  tome  near  to  the  Ocean. 
In  Chili,  the  honb-west  winds  Mlig  abundance  of  rain. 
As  to  temperature,  th&t  of  Caracas  is  in  winter,  maxi- 
mum of  Fahrenheit  76°,  minimum  52?*;  in  summer,  maxi- 
mnm  85°,  minimum  69°.  Chili,  alsd,  though  bordering 
upon  the  torrid  zone,  never  feels  the  extremity  of  heat.  At 
Lima,  the  thermometei'  varies  from  61"  fo  84*.  On  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  continent,  viz.,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video,  the  Weather  is  wetter,  and  in  th^  wintOr  months  ts 
often  boisterous  and  the  air  cool.  Whilst  in  summer  the' 
heat  is  very  great  and  the  thunder-storms  oftau  fremenr 
dous.  The  moan  temperafure  of  Tiofra  del  Fnego,  for 
the  autumnal  period  of  Febnfary,  March,  and  April,  is 
4f*i  and  for  the  three  folkiwing  months,  die  wintet  period, 
it  is  34*.  The  extensive  pampas  ptoduoe  In  the  ity  season 
an  effect  not  unlike  that  of  the  kamsin  In  the  arid  regions 
of  Africa  and  the  Arabian  desert  In  St  Ja^  del  Estero, 
in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  a  hot  wmd  has  been 
felt  in  the  summer  month  of  December,  which  blisters  the 
skin  and  face,  scorches  the  leaves,  and  shrivels  the  hark  of 
trees.   (See  Temple's  Tfavels  in  Peru,  ii.,  p.  484.) 

b.  1.  Much  new  information  respecting  parts  both  of  the 
western  coast  and  of  the  interior  of  South  America,  was  ob- 
tained about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ffom  the  ex- 
peditions sent  out  thither  by  France  and  Spain  to  measure 
an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  French  expedition  was  put 
under  the  command  of  Godin,  Bonguer,  atrd  De  la  Couda- 
mlne;  and  tiitf  Spanish,  which  was  to  co-operate  with  it, 
under  that  of  Don  Jotge  Juan,  and  J>>n  Antonio  de  Tlloa. 
Both  1^  Emvpe  in  the  spring  of  1 735,  and  the  two  parlies 
met,  as  bad  been  arranged,  at  Carthagena  in  the  course  o^ 
the  summer.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  before  their  return 
home ;  soon  after  which,  ample  accounts  (tf  their  operations 
and  of  all  they  had  seen  and  learned  were  published  in 
Spanish  by  Ulloa,  and  in  French  both  by  Boug'uer  and  De 
la  Condaraine.  TTlloa's  book  has  heen  translated  into 
English,  and  the  third  edition  was  published  at  London  in 
2  vols.,  9fo.,  in  1 772,  With  additions  by  Mr.  John  Adams  of 
Walthara  Abbey,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  South 
America.  It  was  by  far  the  fullest  account  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quito  and  the  neighbouring  districts  which  had 
then  appeffl^d.  Ulloa  and  his  companions  had  visited  in 
person  nearly  every  part  of  tliat  province ;  and  they  hwi, 
besides,  been  exceedingly  industrious  in  eolleeting  infor- 
mation from  sdl  who  had  any  to  give.  Ulloa,  besides 
crossing  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  exptorih^  the  greateif 
part  of  the  coast  ftota  Panama  down  to  Conception,  in  Chili, 
had  repeatedly  made  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito; 
and  had  tiawrscd  in  various  directions  a  great  part  the 
country  to  the  s'^flth  and  north-east  of  that  town. 

De  la  Condamiile  pubHahed  the  account  of  the  adventures 
of  himself  and  Yas  associates,  ilrst  under  the  title  of  Relation 
Abrc^ce  d'un  Voyage  fait  dans  llnt&rimf  de  lAmirique 
Mindtonale,  SVo'.,  Paris,  1745,  being  the  report  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  afterwards  more  at  length 
under  the  title  of  Joumaldu  Voyase  fait  par  Ofdredutloi 
d  tEaualeur,  4tb.>  Paris,  1751.  Prefixed  to  the  last-men- 
tioned work  is  a  map  of  Quito  on  a  large  scale,  drawn  hy 
D'Anville  under  the  direction  of  the  author.  In  addition 
to  much  information  respecting  the  interior  of  the  province 
of  Quito,  the  French  academicians  brought  homff  the  first 
complete  account  that  had  been  given  of  the  eonrser  of  the 
Amazons,  which  they  had  descended  from  Quebrada  de 
Chucbunga  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  a  thotisand  leagues. 
I'hcy  ascertained  in  particular  that  this  river  was  connected 
with  the  Orinoco  by  the  Rio  Negro,  one  of  its  large  northern 
afHuents,  a  fact  which,  till  then,  had  been  oouhtcd  or 
denied. 

But  the  geography  of  the  upper  region^  of  these  two  rivers 
has  been  reeen^  more  completelv  AucidBted  bf  HumlioIdC 
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and  BoDpland,  whose  examinatMn  of  thu  pait  of  South  Asae- 
ricab^an  ui  1799.  mi  did  not  tcrmioate  till  1804.  In  tbow 
ftvQ  years,  aAer  having  examined  the  ooa&t  from  Ciim»na  to 
Camccas,  and  made  various  excursions  in  the  neigbhour* 
hood  of  both  towoE^  they  penetrated  across  tho  ^ reat  plains 
to  the  Rio  Apure,  down  which  they  sailed  to  its  junetion 
with  the  Orinoco.  They  then  ascended  tb^  Orinoco  by  Us 
principal  hranch  till  they  reached  the  village  of  San  rar- 
nando  de  Atahipo,  at  jU  confluence  with  the  AXabipo  and 
the  Gaaviare,  near  lat.  4"  N.  Fnom  this  point  they  sailed 
up  the  Atabipo  to  &e  mouth  of  pie  Rio  Taw,  wbieh  latter 
they  aMcuded.  as  £ir  as  to  its  jaoctum  ^ith  the  TuapUBi, 
and  then  to  the  village  of  San  Antonio  da  Javita.  Here 
they  were  detained  fur  some  days  till  their  boat  was  eanwd 
across  the  land  to  the  PimichiA,  a  tributar}-  of  the  Rio  N«gH). 
Entering  the  Pimichin,  they  descended  it  till  it  brought 
them  into  the  Rio  Negro,  down  which  they  sailed  till  tbsy 
reached  the  mission  of  San  Carlos,  a  short  distance  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Cassiquiari  chanMl,  by  which  the  Odnoco 
pomraunicates  with  ttieRio  Negro,  and  through  that,  aft  has 
just  been  uentioaed,  with  the  Amazons.  Tiiey  afterwards 
returned  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cassiciiiiari,  along 
which  they  proceeded  to  the  point  of  i^junetion  with 
Orinoco  at  Esmeralda,  ha^'iog  for  the  Sest  time  completely 
traeed  the  connexioB  between  the  Amazons  and  the  latter. 
Tom  Esmeralda  they  sailed  down  the  Orinoco  to  Angostuca, 
thup  retracing  part  of  their  firmer  voyage,  but  also  fi^lowing 
the  rirev  orer  a  much  larger  pwtion  of  its  course.  From 
Angostura  they  proceeded  across  the  country  to  New  Bar- 
oekina  on  tlw  coast  After  a  visit  to  Cuba  tbfy  again 
returned  to  the  continent,  and  having  landed  at  the  t«wp  of 
CarthageioA,  proceeded  to  the  Rio  Magdalena,  which  they 
ascended  as  rar  as  it  was  navigable.  On  leaving  the  Mag- 
dalena  they  pursued  their  route  to  Pt^yan  ^XlA  Quite,  and 
penetrated  southwards  as  &r  as  Lima,  in  the  courw  of  th^ 
journey  crossing  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  no  feww  than 
Rve  times,  andfobtuning  much  new  information  respecting 
the  upper  portions  of  the  river  of  tbe  Amazons,  a  part  of  one 
rfthe  branches  of  which  they  descended,  having  entered  it 
at  a  jMULt  oonsideiably  higher  than  that  where  De  la  Cob- 
danuDff  had  hegjun  his  voyage.  From  JLiiaa  Ibey  went  by 
sea  to  GumqivL  uid  thence  in  the  same  manner  to  Aea- 
puko  in  New  Spain.  Hie  waminatien  of  ttie  town  and 
vidni^  of  Mexico  and  the  other  parta  itf  that  interaatiag 
regifv  ocmcluded  their  researohaa  m  Ananca,  hi  the  eowae 
of  which*  besides  la^  and  important  aecessions  to  natural 
hi^nryv  antiq,uities,  aqd  various  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, the  geographical  positions  that  had  been  determined 
amounted  \q  nearly  seven  hundred. 

StiU  Aurther  additions  to  the  geograjAky  of  South  Ame- 
rica may  soon  be  exnecfed  from  M.  BonpUnd.  who,  having 
gtme  out  to  Buenos  Ayresin  1818.  two  years  after  undertook 
a  journey  to  Paraguay,  where  he  was  seised  and  detained 
b^  orders  of  Francia,  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  autbo- 
ixty  in  the  proTinoe.  He  has  reoently.  however,  obtained 
hU  Ubert^i  and  is  aaid  to  have  now  returned  to  France. 
From  t|M  opportu^^  of  obaacvatiw  whi^  he  bw  bad,  wo 
may  expect  a  large  addition  to  onr  knoirledgB  iMTtbe  hydro- 
gn^hy  «f  the  Rio  dela  Plata,  and  the  natural  history  of  this 
portion  ot  South  Anwica. 

In  1417,  when  the  Archduchess  of  Austria  WW  manied 
to  Don  pedro,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Braul,  Dr.  Joh.  BapL 
Von  Spix,  and  Dr.  C.  F.  Phil,  Von  Martius,  were  seat  out 
in  the  traip  of  the  princess  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with 
instructions  to  explore  some  portion  of  that  region  of  South 
America.  Having  landed  at  Rio  do  Janeiro,  these  tra- 
vellan,  alW  seme  time,  proeeeded  to  the  oity  oi  Ban  Paulo 
in  the  interior,  from  which  they  direoied  their  eoursa 
Doctbwwda  lo  vaia  Rioft,  having  visited  on  the  way  the 
tml  inm-fiHudrieB  at  San  Jqao  .da  Ypanenw.  Fiom 
Vain  Rica  th^mitde  an  excursion  to  the  CMoados  Indiana 
on  tin  Rio  £pot&  and  also  aaeonded  the  mountain  «f 
Itaeohirai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  They  then, 
after  socne  other  excursions,  vent  to  the  Island  of  St  Lwis, 
and  them  putting  on  board  ship,  arrived  after  a  voyage 
of  sx  days  at  I^ra,  near  the  mouUi  of  the  Amazons. 
Fkhu  this  point  they  travelled  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
as  far  as  to  Pauxis,  five  hundred  miles  up  the  country, 
from  whenee  pursuing  their  route  in  the  same  direction, 
they  at  length  reached  the  month  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Mar- 
tius then  proceeded  up  the  Jsnura,  till  he  reached  the  base 
of  the  mountain  Araseoara;  while  Spix,  following  the  main 
•tieam,  epaisad  neeeaiively  the  Juraa,  the  Juraby,  and  4w 


19a,  and  penetrated  to  Tabatiaga,  the  last  Portuguese  set. 
tiemeat,at  themouthofthe  Jupary.  On  meeting  again,  the 
two  returned  together  down  the  Amazons  to  Para.  Their 
explorations,  therefore,  may  bo  shortly  described  as  having 
extended  in  one  direction  from  t^  24Ui  degree  of  south 
lalitiidfl  to  the  e(iuator,  and  in  the  other  fmm  the  mouth  of 
the  AmafOQS  to  the  frontiers  of  Peru.  Spix  and  Uar&us 
brought  home  extensive  and  valuable  ootlectiena  in  natural 
history,  e^uoh  have  been  deposited  in  a  buil^g  at  Uunich, 
called  the  Braiili«  Hiueiin,  ecwted  expnMly  tat  ihiir 
reception.   

A  great  pattnf  tbe  pieeioaa  metab  uaed  in  the  «orU  are 

brought  ttom  America,  and,  with  the  exception  joi  the 
Mexjcaa  niiass,  almost  all  &om  the  southern  continmit 
Gold  is  found  in  New  Gkanada,  Peru.  Chili,  Piidm,  and 
Bnuil,  and  in  North  Csrxdina ;  and  diamonds  ham  been  fi>r 
some  ttbte  a  paitt  of  the  Brasiliau  expi^.  The  silver  mines 
in  Peru  are  very  rich,  and  in  Chili  there  are  mines  of  silver, 
lead,  anil  sulphur ;  those  of  oopper  ere  still  more  abundant 
Tbewe  mineaef  iron, sulphur,  antimony,  tin,  lead«  oopper, 
««d  qvicltsilver,  in  Braxil.  but  the  pursuit  cf  the  pnacious 
metals  appears  to  have  diverted  attention  fixim  other  mining 
speculations.  America  also  sends  to  Europe  penris  and 
ete  precious  stooee.  (SeeMaUebran*sGfs»gn|iA|r;  Hwn- 
boldt»rfap«i!.&c.) 

The  foUowing  stataownt,  fnm  a  parliamentary  paper, 
eothibiti  a  remarkable  deoreaaa  in  the  aiq>ply  of  the  preoious 
metals  drawn  tnm  America. 

Goid  and  Silver  ifisM.— Statement  of  the  value  steriing 
of  gold  and  silver  raised  in  eaeh  (tf  the  several  mining 
cpuuiriits  of  America  and  Russia,  in  the  tm>  periods  of 
twenty  jwars  ftwn  17B0  to  1800  inelnsivek  and  ftmn  1810  to 
IbS'J  iaclusiTej  dflmedftomthe  mtnms  of  Britidieuiautar 
agents. 

GtnmU  Mfiract./rom  1790  to  1809 


Mexico 
Panama  . 
Chili  . 
Buenos  Ayres  . 

Total  of  Ameriea 

OaM. 

£. 

4,523,378 
S23,$18 
883,974 

1,862,955 

Sltnr. 
£. 

94,429,304 

944,736 
19.S86,831 

Total. 

£. 

98,952,681 
223,318 
1.808.710 
21.149,786 

7.478,885 

114,660,870 

iaa,!S4,fi95 

iihwi  1810  to  1829. 

Mexico      .  . 
Panuna  . 
ChiU     .      .  . 
Buenoa  Ayres  . 

Total  of  Amnion 
Russia 

'OoU. 

£. 

1,913U>75 
23,603 
l,Bi}4,&14 
8.161,940 

£. 

4MM.7S9 
87«.18« 

£. 

47.801.804 
23,6QS 

%»n%jn 

l«,0ft7,7SS 

6,008,138 

S.703,743 

£4.163.759 
1,&03,9B1 

60,166.891 
Mtt6.7M 

0,706,679 

5^365,740 

65.372,615 

V.  THE  MAN  OF  AMERICA.  The  native  Americans 
omistitnte.  at  the  present  day.  by  their  physieel  charactars, 
not  less  than  by  their  languages,  a  raoe  diSeseal  &nm  those 
known  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The  foUewing 
general  description  of  them  has  been  given.  The  nativea 
of  this  part  of  the  world  are,  in  general,  of  a  robust  fceme 
and  a  weU-proportioned  figure.  Their  complexion  is  of 
biMue^  er  reddisb-«opper  lu»-i«sty-colound.  as  it  were, 
and  not  unlike  cinnamon.  Their  hair  is  black.  long, 
ooarae,  and  shininr,  but  not  thickly  set  on  the  head. 
Their  beard  is  thin,  and  grows  in  tufts.  Their  fore- 
head is  low.  and  their  eyes  are  lengthened  out*  with  the 
outer  angles  turned  up  towards  the  temples ;  the  eyebrows 
high,  the  cheek- bones  ppominent;  the  nose  a  little  flattened, 
but  well  marked  ;  the  lips  extended,  and  their  toeth  closely 
set  and  pointed.  In  their  mouth  there  is  an  expression  of 
sweetness,  which  forms  a  contrast  with  the  harsh  character 
of  tbflir  countenance.  Their  head  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
their  face  is  broad,  without  being  tiat,  and  tapeis  towards 
the  ehin.  Their  features,  viewed  in  profile,  are  {wotninent, 
and  deeply  senlptuied.  They  have  a  high  ^t.  masqr 
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thighd,  and  arched  legs,  their  feet  are  senerallv  Urge, 
thm^h  some  have  been  notioed  to  have  tmilT feet  and  hands 
and  their  wholo  body  i»  squat  and  Ihick-seL  Though  the 
shape  of  the  forehead,  and  of  the  vertex,  frequently  depends 
on  artifieial  means,  yet,  indepeDdentiy  of  the  custom  which 
prevails  amongst  U^em  of  di^guring  the  heads  of  iubnts, 
there  is  no  ol£er  people  in  the  world  in  whom  the  frontal 
bone  is  so  much  flattened  above ;  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  skull  is  light  Such  are  said  to  be  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  all  uie  natioiia  of  Amerioa,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, (tf  those  who  occupy  its  two  extremities.  The  northern 
Esquimaux,  for  instaaee,  are  bdow  the  middle  stature ;  the 
Abipnies,  it  iasaid,  and  itiU  more  eneotaUy  the  P^ago* 
niaoi^  eSMad  tiw  ordimxy  he^ht  Tbia  mnaeutar  eonsti' 
tutkuH  with  a  tall  figure,  lain  some  degiee  met  with  among 
the  natinB  of  Chili,  aa  wall  a*  the  Canbbeana  on  the  bonks 
of  the  Canmi,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  and  amongst  the 
Arkania^  who  are  esteemed  the  handiomeBt  natives  of  this 
continwit. 

The  copper  or  hronxe  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight 
exceptions,  common  to  almost  all  the  nations  of  America  ; 
upon  which  the  climate,  the  situation,  or  the  mode  of  living, 
appear  not  to  exeiose  the  sUghlest  influence.  Some  of  the 
tribes  in  Guiana  are  described  as  nearly  black,  though  easily 
distinguished  torn  the  negro.  The  colour  of  the  nativea 
of  Brazil  and  of  Califsrnia  lb  deep,  although  the  latter  in- 
habit tiie  temperate  lone.  and  the  fitrmer  live  near  the 
tEmnc  The  nativaa  of  New  Spain  ace  dufcw  than  tiie 
ItuUans  of  Quito  and  New  Canada,  who  inhabit  a  pra- 
daely  analogous  (dimate.  The  nations  dispersed  to  the 
north  of  Uie  lUo  Gola,  are  tUxker  than  those  that  border 
on  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala.  The  Indians  who.  in  the 
torrid  zime,  inhalnt  the  most  elevated  Table  Land  of  the 
CordiUeras  of  the  Andes,  have  a  complexion  as  much  cop- 
per-coloured as  those  who  eidtivate  the  banana  under  a 
burning  sun,  in  the  narrowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the 
equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians  who  mhabit  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed,  and  were  so  Icmg  before  the  conquest,  while 
the  Aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  South  America 
are  perfectly  or  neariy  naked,  and  consequently  are  always 
exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the  aun.  These  ftets  show 
that  the  otdour  of  ^  American  depends  very  litOe  on  the 
.loeal  situation  which  he  actually  occupies ;  and  never,  in 
the  same  individual,  are  those  parts  of  die  bodjr  that  are 
constantly  covers^  criT  a  &irer  colour  than  those  m  contact 
with  the  air ;  the  iofaats,  moreover,  are  never  white  when 
they  are  bom. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Americans  were  with- 
out beards,  and  certainly  there  are  many  among  them  who 
have  neither  beard  nor  hair  oa  any  part  of  their  person,  ex- 
cept the  head.  But  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  torrid 
zone,  and  South  America,  have  generally  a  small  beard 
which  becomes  longer  by  shaving,  and  among  the  Pataco- 
nians  tiiere  are  many  who  have  beards.  A  late  traveller 
(Tsmple)  asserts  that  the  Chiriguano  Indians  of  the  province 
at  Tui|ia  are  beardless,  without  stating  any  opinion  as  to 
this  being  natural  or  the  effect  of  plucking  out  the  hair. 
Almoit  au  the  Indiana  near  Mexico,  and  some  on  the  north- 
wait  Goaat,  wear  mustaohios.  An  inference  has  been  drawn 
that  the  Indians  have  a  larger  quantity  of  beard  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  the  equator.  The  deficiency 
of  board  does  not  exclusively  beloi^  to  the  Americans,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  a  certain  sign  of  degeneracy,  for  some 
beardless  races,  such  as  the  negroes  of  Congo,  are  very 
robust,  and  of  colossal  size. 

These  physiological  characters,  according  to  some  opinions, 
appear  to  establish  an  affinity  biatween  the  Americana  and 
the  Mongol  race  of  Asia,  as  well  aa  the  Malaya,  and  others ; 
but  tiie  resemblance  does  not  extend  beyond  men  odour, 
and  cannot  apply  to  the  more  essential  parte— the  cranium, 
the  hair,  and  the  pn^le.  The  great  number  of  separate 
luiguages  proves  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can triMs  have  long  existed  in  that  savage  solitude  in  which 
they  are  sttll  plun^d.  Dr.  Von  Martins  {London  Geogro' 
phical  Journal,  vol.  ii.)  has  ascertained  the  names  of  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  tribes,  some  of  them  conasting 
of  very  araall  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil:  many  of 
these  numerous  sub-divisions  are,  no  doubt,  closely  related 
to  one  another,  but  the  present  splitting  up  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians  is  a  curiousi  phenomenon.  The  want  of  a  common 
language  among  so  many  tribes  may  be  the  effect  of  some 
great  political  convulsion,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
cause  of  gradual  decay  ai^  extinotiou  of  laoea.  TraditioiUp 


monuments,  mannwi,  and  customs,  aeem  to  indicate  soim 
affinity  widi  Asia,  but  ihe  oomrounictfums,  if  any,  must 
have  been  anterior  to  the  developement  of  the  state  of 
things  prevailine  in  the  present  day. 

In  regard  to  tne  origin  of  the  Americans,  numerous  con- 
jectures have  been  formed.  It  has  been  supposed  by  one 
writer,  that  America  was  peopled  from  the  dispersion  of  tbe 
Israelites — by  another,  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Mexicans — by  scnne,  that  uie  Carthaginians — and  by 
others,  that  the  antient  Celts,  made  expeditions  to  America. 
Indeed,  what  theory  is  there,  however  absurd,  that  will  not 
meet  with  auppoEtns,aa  long  as  fitcts  are  few  and  doubtfk*!? 
Grotius  has  decivod  tbe  North  American  population  from 
the  Norwegians,  and  the  theory  of  the  purely  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Ameneans  has  metvrith  numooua  snpportera,  among 
whom  Vater  of  Berlin,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Languages 
of  America,  inserted  in  Adelung's  Mithridata,  book  3, 
says  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  *  thi^  on  the  north-west  parts 
of  America,  in  Greenland,  and  on  the  coast  of  Labradiv. 
as  also  to  the  west  of  it.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asiatic  coast, 
there  dwells  a  people  which  is  one  and  the  same  race  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
islands  lying  between  the  two  hemispheres.'  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  what  does  it  prove  as  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  population  ?  In  fact,  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  su<m  aa  to  warrmot  us  in  coming  to  any 
certain  conclusion  on  the  sul^eaL   What  the  real  affini^ 

this  race  or  races  of  man  u  to  the  reat  of  the  great 
fiimily  of  mankind,  is  a  question  involved  in  obicuiity ;  and 
speculation  on  this  subject  without  a  la^r  odleetion  of  facta 
is  not  likely  to  forward  the  discovery  of  truth. 

America  presents,  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  ctm- 
tinents,  traces  of  the  labour  of  man,  which  perhaps  beltmg 
to  no  race  that  inhabited  the  continent  at  the  time  of  its 
Buropean  discovery.  In  the  valley  of  tbe  Ohio,  and  indeed 
in  numerous  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  found 
mounds  of  earth,  and  fortifications  undoubtedly  of  hi^h 
antiquity.  Some  of  these  mounds  are  overgrown  witn 
antient  trees,  like  a  part  of  the  primeval  fonst,— aftct  indi- 
cating an  antiquity  of  at  least  many  hundred  years.  The 
pyramida  ctf  Mexico,  the  remains  and  bas-tdiefii  of 
Wiatemala  near  Palenque,  on  the  Usunmainta  river,  and 
the  works  of  the  Peruvian  Indiana,  are,  according  to  some 
opinions,  the  work  of  races  anterior  to  any  now  existing ; 
but  how  a  more  dvilixed  rae^  was  compelled  to  yield  to  one 
less  advanced,  so  as  to  leave  no  traces  but  what  we  see,  is 
a  thing  rather  difficult  to  comprehend.  If  we  have  learnt 
nothing  else  fi<om  inquiries  into  the  history  of  man  in 
America,  we  have  learnt  at  least  to  reject  the  unfounded 
hypothesis  of  the  very  recent  peopling  and  formation  of  that 
continent.  On  comparing  tbe  most  accurate  descriptions  of 
the  existing  natives  of  widely-separated  parts  of  this  conti- 
nent, we  find  somemo9t  marked  di&rences  both  in  physical 
appearance,  manners,  language,  and  knowledge  of  tbe  use- 
ful arts.  Whatever  genwal  resemblance  we  may  diammr. 
we  find  also  diflhraioes  quite  as  striking.  Yet  dieories 
and  genwaliiations  are  mrmed  of  the  most  plausible  cha- 
racter, all  tending  wmderfhlty  to  simplify  the  subject  hr 
systematic  classifications  and  general  assertions.  One.  wiut 
neat  self-composure,  will  reduce  all  tbe  languages  (including 
those  of  which  we  know  nothing)  to  a  few  great  clasaes ;  and 
another  again,  in  two  or  three  sentences,  will  either  ele- 
vate to  a  high  point  of  excellence,  or  characterize  as  brutes 
and  unfeeling  savages,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  continent 
that  stretches  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  Ignorance  of  fact* 
is  the  only  source  of  all  these  sweeping  assertions.  The 
love  of  hasty  generalization  is  one  of  Uie  strong  obstacles  to 
knowledge  which  we  of  the  present  day  have  to  guard 
agunst;  the  rapid  accumulation  of  fluts  within  modem  times 
nukes  every  snoosssive  writer  think  he  has  attained  all  Ae 
dements  for  fbcmfaig  a  complete  system.  A  caieftd  exa- 
mination of  facts,  as  they  rapidly  increase,  should  teach  a 
different  lesson. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  study  of  tha  natiTe  races 
of  America  has  been  prosecuted  in  a  manner  likely  to  lead 
eiUier  to  protmble  results,  or  to  accurate  knowledge  of  facts, 
which  may  perhaps  prevent  us  from  coming  to  any  results 
at  all.  It  is  only  when  tbe  white  man  has  destroyed  or  de- 
based a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World, 
that  be  begins  to  inquire  with  more  eager  interest  into  tbe 
character  and  history  of  bis  predecessors  in  the  possession 
of  the  soil.  Races  of  men  have  undoubtedly  disappeared 
before  the  civilising  influence  of  ^the  while  man.  e\-en  in 
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Europe,  and  the  same  pvoeess  has  taken  plue  in  the  Kev 
World,  and  is  now  taking  place  in  Van  Dtemen's  land.  The 
waite  nan  covets  the  fertile  lands  vhich  the  native  only 
roams  over  in  pursuit  of  prey,  or  partially  cultivates ;  and 
the  process  ot  the  occupation  of  the  land  when  once  begun 
by  the  European  colonist,  especially  those  of  the  Teutonic 
stock,  is  only  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the 
climate.  The  native  gradually  recedes  and  disappears  till 
the  white  man  has  reached  the  boundaries  of  agricultural 
occupation,  or  till  climate  arrests  his  prepress.  Thus 
in  North  America,  where  the  exclusive  habits  of  the  white 
colonist  are  intolerant  of  all  modes  of  life  but  that  which 
lie  prescribes,  the  Indian  and  he  are  mutual  enemies ; 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  aborigines  has  regularly  con- 
tinued, till,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Appalachian  system, 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  primitive  race*  worth  noticing  is 
fimnd ;  ilrom  the  Appalachian  to  the  borders  of  the  lower 
^Hssisflppi  the  same  nistory  is  rapidly  in  progress,  and  the 
western  limits  of  the  white  men  s  rale  roust  he  the  rade 
plains  which  be  cannot  cultivate.  The  Indian  has  only 
been  preserved  in  the  two  Americas  where  he  has  mingled 
with  the  white  man,  and  partly  adopted  his  habits ;  or  where 
impenetrable  unwholesome  forests,  or  cold  inhospitable  re* 
gions,  have  protected,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Arau- 
canoe  of  Chili,  faia  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  exter- 
mination. The  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  pre- 
sent the  singular  spectacle  of  a  whole  race  of  people  that 
has  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  recent  and  authentic 
history :  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  white  man  of  Europe 
as  the  master,  and  the  block  man  of  Africa  as  the  slave ; 
and  who  can  say  what  may  be  the  fiiture  revolutions  in 
the  history  of  these  new  occupants? 

The  European  settlers  have  been,  in  North  America, 
principally  the  British,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Kiench 
and  Spaniards,  some  Dutch,  Swedes,  and.  especially  in  the 
ftate  of  Pennsylvania,  V.  S.,  a  considwable  number  of  Ger- 
loans ;  in  South  America,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
have  been  the  chief  settlers,  with  some  Dutch  and  English. 
The  particular  accounts  of  the  various  settlements  wfll  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer. 

The  population  of  the  western  hemisphere  has  been  thus 
distributed  :— 

Whites   13.500,000 

Indians   8,600,000 

Negroes   6,500,000 

Mixed  races  6,900,000 

35,100,000 

and  by  another  computation  according  to  languages,  the 

fivision  is  as  follows : — 

Speaking  the  English  language  .   .  11,047,000 

Spanish   10,174,000 

Portuguese   3,740,000 

French   1,242,000 

Dutch,  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 

Russian   216,000 

Indian  languages   7,543,000 

34.562,000 

But  these  estimates  are  necessarily  very  loose,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  distinguish  exactly  the  possession  of  the  native 
tribes.  They  predominate,  in  North  America,  in  the  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  possess  the  voat  regions 
north  of  the  United  States,  and  west  of  the  St  Lawrence : 
native  tribes  are  also  found  in  Mex.ico  and  Guatemala.  In 
South  America,  they  occupy  chiefly  Patagonia,  Hferra  del 
Fuego,  the  Guianaa,  Brazil,  and  many  parts  of  the  basins 
of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  Plata. 

V.  ZOOLOGY  OF  AMERICA.  The  southern  poF- 
tion  of  this  vast  continent  contains  an  animal  popuhition 
which  is,  in  a  great  measure,  peculiar,  and  among  its 
mammals  particularly,  offers  a  large  variety  of  forms  and 
characters  to  which  we  find  no  corresponding  types  among 
the  productions  of  any  other  country.  In  North  America, 
the  case  is  different ;  a  great  portion  of  it  is  placed  under 
the  same  parallels,  and  similar  in  soil  and  climate  to  the 
oorresponding  parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, ^erefore,  that  it  should  likevvkie  resemble  these 
continents  in  its  zoological  nhatacters;  more  especially 
when  it  is  rcmumbered  that  the  opposite  shores  of  Asia  and 
Amenca  approach  within  a  short  distance  of  one  another  at 
Bchi'ing's  Straits.  All  animals  which  are  capable  of 
enduring  the  rigour  (xT  these  high  latitudes,  may  probably 


pass  from  one  continent  to  the  oUwr,  ettlier  by  means  of 
the  ice.  or  by  swimming  to  the  difierent  islands  interposed 
between  tiie  opposite  sums.  Thus  the  oommon  bear,  the 
wAt  the  fox.  the  glutton,  the  ba^r.  the  sable,  tiie  ermine, 
the  beaver,  the  elk,  and  the  rein-deer,  an  found  iHjui^y 
in  Sweden,  in  Siberia,  and  in  nor^m  America;  taaa 
if  a  few  tpeeiea,  such  as  the  bison  and  musk-ox,  appear  to 
be  more  confined  in  their  geographical  range,  it  is,  most 
probably,  owing  to  particular  circumstances :  at  all  events, 
there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  natural  genus  to  be  found 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  in  one  continent  which  does 
not  equally  exist  in  the  other  two. 

Out  of  1 346  mammals  which  have  been  described  and  in- 
dicated by  zoologists,  no  fewer  than  537  species  are  found 
in  America,  whilst  Asia,  the  next  richest  portion  of  the 
earth  in  the  variety  of  its  mammals,  emtains  only  438 ; 
Africa,  300;  Europe,  ISO;  and  Austndia,  80.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  uie  peculiar  diaraeters  of  American  mam- 
malogy, the  manner  in  which  the  di^rent  orden  are  dis- 
tributed with  relation  to  this  continent,  and  the  relative 
proportion  which  the  number  of  American  species  bears  to 
the  whole  uumber  in  each  order.  Indigenous  animals 
alone  have  been  included ;  the  ox,  horse,  and  other  domestie 
quadrupeds,  impelled  b^  the  European  ooloniats,  do  not 
propnly  belong  t»  Amoican  soology. 
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The  peculiar  and  appropriate  characters  of  American 
mammalogy  are  distinctly  shown  by  this  Table.  Of  the 
537  species  contained  in  the  second  column,  57  only,  or  little 
more  than  1  in  10,  extend  into  Northern  Asia  and  Europe: 
and  if  from  these  we  deduct  the  14  oetacea  and  16  speoes  <tf 
seals  comprised  among  Hhe  caraivora,  which  «U  inhabit  the 
Vnzen  Ocean,  tiie  eomnum  northern  boundary  of  these  two 
continents  and  of  America,  it  will  be  found  that  the  land 
animals  common  to  all  three  are  reduced  to  the  compara- 
tively trifling  number  of  27.  not  a  sinele  species  of  which 
extends  to  me  south  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  great 
mi^Jority  of  them,  indeed,  belong  to  the  camtvoroux  fbr- 
bearing  qmidrupeds,  to  the  chase  of  wHich  we  are  partly 
indebt»l  for  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  and  America.  Thev  include  the  common 
Drown  and  the  Polar  bean,  the  baager,  and  glutton,  the 
dog,  wolf,  Arctic  and  common  fox,  and  two  or  three  other 
species  or  varieties,  two  or  three  feline  animals  of  the  lynx 
kind,  the  common  weasel,  the  ermine,  the  jaxtti  martin, 
and  the  marine  and  river  otters.  The  seven  rodentia  com- 
mon to  the  old  and  new  worlds  are,  the  beaver,  the  common 
rat  and  mouse,  the  common  squirrel,  the  varying  or  Polar 
hare,  the  txzel  or  wuslic  marmot,  and  the  common  water 
rat ;  the  two  raminating  quadrupeds  are  the  elk  and  rein- 
deer. 

The  mammalogy  of  the  extensive  continent  of  South 
America,  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted 
with  it,  is  altogether  peculiar.  A  very  few  species  of  cami- 
vara  and  manupialia,  indeed,  such  as  the  couguar  and 
opossum,  extend  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  quadrumoTia,  edentaia,  and  pachydermatOy 
without  exception,  and  by  far  the  greatest  numlier  of  species 
belonging  to  the  other  orders,  have  never  passed  the  isth- 
mus of  Darien,  and  are,  consequently,  confined  exdu- 
sively  to  South  America.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  continent  extend  into  the 
southern ;  so  that,  in  this  respect,  the  two  portions  might 
almost  he  riewcd  as  distinct  continents.  In  otlier  re- 
spects it  is  to  be  obser^'ed,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  American  xoolog^,  that,  abstracting 
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the  Ngbt  torsestiul  oxden  twve  gpedes  common  to  this  and 
other  continenta ;  vhikt  of  the  remainiDg  five,  the  Ame- 
rican species  are  e]M:lusivel)'  confined  to  the  sovthem  hemi- 
sphere. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  £)und  the 
very  fevaomestic  animals  vhich  existed  in  America  previ- 
ous to  the  arrival  of  Columbus ;  and  even  they  possessed 
only  the  lama  and  vicumu*  or  pacoe,  (AnAenia  lacma  aud 
vicunna,)  and  a  small  sfeas»  of  lap-disg  vbich  they  called 
«lco,  and  which  is  heUfved  to  ham  reaonbled  toe  small 
naked  variety  at  pEsaent  Ibund  in  Barbaiy  and  the  Levant. 
The  lama  and  paoos  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  the 
hme  and  thick  fleece  of  the  loUer  funusbed  a  rich  fine 
wool,  vhich  was  manufactured  into  doSh  of  a  beautiful 
texture;  the  flesh  of  both  specie*  supplied  an  agreeable 
and  wholesome  food.  The  horse,  the  a^s,  the  otc,  the 
sheep,  the  goak  and  the  pig.  are  ell  otrangara  to  the  New 
World,  Its  inhabitants,  tberefiK'e,  is  their  progress  to  civi- 
Us^tiaa,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  thMe  valuable  do- 
mestics, had  U>  contend  wUb  difficullAes  -aod  to  overcome 
impediments  which  were  utterly  unknown  to  the  more  ibr- 
tvuate  Asiatic.  Yet  America  is  not  destitute  of  b^rbivxirous 
animals,  which*  in  a  domestic  state,  would  have  vasUy  con- 
tributed to  inoEease  the  j^er  and  resownes  of  the  native 
tribes.  Of  the  thir^  rumiaatiDg  aipinalS)  jndeed.  which  a^e 
fbund  in  America,  by  fkr  the  neater  number  belong  to  tiie 
doBr*kind,  which  are  not  w^  adapted  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Still  iba  bisQBi  (Sm  Amgrieanua,)  the  big-homed 
^e^,  iOvii  montanoi)  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  goat 
(Ccfwa  Americana)  w<Mild  have  been  most  valuable  do- 
mestics, and  have  materially  improved  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  companions  of  Cortez  found  these  animals 
all  preserved  as  curiosities,  with  the  other  indigenous 
animals  of  the  country,  in  the  menageries  of  Montezuma. 

Since  the  planting  of  the  European  colonies  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  arte  and  uriculture  of  civilised  life,  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  Old  World  have  increased  prodigi- 
ously in  evety  part  of  America.  In  many  plaeas  they  have 
even  regained  their  pristine  state  of  sava^  fteednn ;  innu- 
merable herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the  nch  Savannahs  of 
Brazil,  Bnenos  Ayres,  and  Colombia ;  and  troops  of  horses, 
equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  Pampas  of 
Sotttb  America,  and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  of  the  Ar- 
kansas in  North  America.  A  nominal  ]»operty  in  these  wild 
herds  Is  generally  claimed  by  particular  individuals,  and 
ibev  are  assemble  also  at  particular  periods  to  be  marked 
and  counted;  but,  in -all  othpr  ^peots,  they  are  left  to  the 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  natural  freedum.  The  homed 
oattle  are  prinqpsUy  valuable  for  their  hide  and  taiUow,  which 
are  for  the  moat  pait  shipped  to  European  ports,  and  consti- 
tute two  of  the  staple  conunodities  of  South  American  ex- 
portation. PjTom  Auenos  Aiyres  and  Montevideo  alone,  as 
we  are  assured  by  Azara.  upwards  of  800,000  hides  are 
exported  annually.  The  custom  of  hunting  cattle  for  this 
purpose  is  becqme,  in  South  America,  «  paBticnJar  .trade, 
and  a  native  is  never  considered  properly  educated  tiU  he 
can  throw  the  lasso,  or  use  'the  knife  .with  skill  mid  ^terity. 
For  the  purpose  of  .procuring  hides,  it  is  necessary  that  a 
number  .of  horsemen  should  unite,  fhese  arrange  them- 
selves in  two  lines,  forming  an  angle ;  they  then  separate 
a  small  troop  of  cattle  from  the  general  herd,  and  press  them 
in  upon  right  and  left,  whilst  the  hunter  who  forms  the 
apex  of  the  angle,  with  a  small  semicircular  adze  which  ho 
carries  for  that  purpose,  boughs  each  beast  in  succession  as 
he  comes  up  with  it,  till  the  whole  troop  are  disabled.  Dur- 
ing all  this  operation,  the  hunters  are  kept  at  a  sharp  round 
gallop,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  thus  secured  a  sufficient 
numbn  of  beauib,  they  return  upon  their  steps,  preceded  by 
the  same  individual  wlu  foimed  the  point  of  the  angle 
before,  and  whose  present  dn^  it  is  to  pith  the  animals, 
which  he  does.in  a  most  dexterous  manner  by  a  single  stroke 
of  a  small  dawer,  whilst  bis  companions  who  foUow  him 
aro  engaged  in  flaying  the  carcass  and  separating  the  tallaw. 
When  a  single  beast  is  wanted,  however,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  table,  it  is  more  usually  procured  by  means  of  the  lasso, 
wliich  is  nothing  more  than  a  noose  at  the  end  of  a  long 
coil  of  rope,  but  which,  from  ,the  unerring  certainty  with 
which  it  is  thrown,  becomes  a  most  formidable  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  South.  Americans.  The  other  end  of  the 
ropeissecjred  to  the  saddle,  or  girths,  of  the  rider,  andinthis 
vay  he  will  gallop  for  miles,  dnwging  a  wild  ox  behind  him. 

In  Hho  immense  Pampas  of  South  America,  there  are 
numerous  troops  of  wild  horses,  which,  though  of  less  im- 


portBHuae  than  the  honied  cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses 
to  the  inhabitants;  in  fact,  they  fiimish  the  only  means  of 
crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and,  consequently,  of  com 
municatln^  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  traveller 
and  his  ^de  set  off  on  horsebacli^  driving  a  wild  troop  of 
these  animals  at  fuU  gallop  before  them :  when  one  beast  is 
exhausted,  another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso,  the 
saddle  is  4^nged,  the  rider  mounts  and  continues  his  jour- 
oey,  renting  the  same  operatiofi  a3  often  a^  requisite  till 
he  arrives  at  his  station  stt  the  night ;  here  he  ohfeains  a 
fresh  tcoop,  and  in  this  manner  Fill  travel  for  ouuny  days  in 
succession,  at  the  nte  of  100  or  120jnilesa-day.  Much 
curious  information  concerning  this  mode  of  travelling,  as 
well  as  on  other  subjects  connected  vith  South  Apierica, 
may  be  found  in  Captain  Head's  Rougi  Notes  of  a  Journey 
acroat  the  Pampas,  and  also  in  Temple's  Peru.  Aasra  in- 
arms \is,  that  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas  are  very  j>artial  to 
hor^flesh,  and  Mr.  Ross  Cox,  in  hie  late  valuable  account 
of  the  Colombia  River,  asaures  us  that  not  the  Indians 
aione,  but  Ukewise  the  European  fur-traders  who  annually 
ascend  that  river,  depend  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  upon 
horse-flesh,  and  that  to  procure  '  horses  for  the  kettle,'  they 
are  oftflo  obliged  to  give  an  extravagant  i»ice,  and  some- 
times even  to  sacrifice  the  anipwds  vhich  are  neces^sry 
S«  the  timsposi  of  tbnr  muchandise. 

The  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  bog  were  Ukewiss 
introduced  into  America,  both  niKth  and  south,  bv  the  early 
£uropean  colonists ;  with  tbe  exception  of  the  hog  ip  tlw 
United  States,  they  have  not  increased  in  the  same  pn^or- 
tion  as  the  horse  and  ox.  The  ara  is  principally  employed 
in  the  old  Spwi^  and  Porhiguese  settlements  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  mules,  whida  are  universally  employ«d 
m  transporting  the  precious  metals,  and  ^rassess  all  the 
wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering  and  avoidmg  danger,  and' 
aU  the  secunty  of  foot,  .whidi  have,  in  ell  ages  of  the  world, 
rendered  this  animal  so  valuable  in  mountainous .ooimtries. 

Of  wild  indigenous  animals,  as  has  been  already  <^served, 
America  contams  a  .prodigious  variety,  many  of  which  are 
altogether  peculiari  and  others  present  types  of  oiganie 
struetura  to  whieh  we  find  no  analogous  forms  in  any  other 
quarter  of  ths  world.  Among  these  the  quadrumanes,  or 
American  monkeys,  are  not  the  least  singular.  They  are 
called  monkeys,  it  is  true,  because  the  original  discoverers 
ef  the  country  were  ignorant  of  a  more  appropriate  term  by 
which  to  (^ignate  them,  and  because  they  bear  a  greater 
resemblance  to  the  animals  of  the  old  world,  properly  so 
denominated,  than  to  any  other  beings ;  but  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct are  they  from  these  animals  in  meir  zoological  charac- 
ters and  functions,  that  they  not  only  belong  to  different 
species,  but  even  to  different  natural  genera.  Those  of 
Africa  and  Asia  have  completely  opposable  thumbs  on  the 
fore-feet,  as  well  as  on  the  bind ;  they  have  universally  ten 
molar-teeth  in  each  jaw,  as  in  man,  and  are  general^  pro- 
vided with  cheek -pouches  and  naked  caUouties :  the  Ame- 
rican nmia,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  destUnte  of  the  two 
latter  org^na ;  they  have  universally  twelve  molar< teeth  in 
each  jaw,  and  the  thumbs  of  their  fore-hands  are,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  versatile,  or  capable  of  occasional  opposition, 
than  habituaUy  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  One  extensive 
genus  iAtetes)  is  absolutely  destitute  of  thumb  altc^tber. 
and  the  great  minority  of  the  species  are  provided  with  a 
prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  which  converts  this  organ  into 
an  actual  fifth  limb,  and  enables  the  animals  to  rest  sus- 
pended from  the  branches,  or  awing  from  tree  to  tree  with 
an  ease  and  velocity  which  are  txuly  surprising.  Other 
Bpedes  are  destitute  of  this  prehensile  power  in  the  tail,  but 
exhibit  all  the  other  characters  of  the  American  quadru- 
manes  in  general. 

Comp^d  with  the  apes  and  monkeys  of  the  Old  Worid, 
the  sapajous  and  sakis  o£  America  are  certainly  an  inferior 
race  of  beings.  In  no  instance  do  they  exhibit  the  close 
proximity  to  man,  which  we  observe  in  the  orang-outang 
and  chimpanzee ;  and  their  inferior  links  acquire  the 
lengthened  muzzle  and  slantiog  incisors,  which  approxi- 
mate them  to  the  lemurs  and  other  inferior  animals.  All 
are  remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  their  disposition  and  the 
docility  of  their  character,  equally  opposed  to  the  ferocious 
nature  of  the  baboons,  and  the  restless  petulance  and  c«ase 
less  curiosity  of  the  monkeys,  properly  so  called.  Their 
habitat  is  entirely  confined  to  the  tropical  forests  of  South 
America,  which  resound  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
to  the  loud  drum-like  voice  of  the  alwatas,  or  ppeaching 
monkeys,  (Mycetes,)  the  hoarse-crv-af  the  At^^  and  the 
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flhriO,  p^ingTOicd  of  the  Kijoiu  {Ch/wH,  Alt  flMe  genera 
•re  rttmRAable  ^  the  prSiensnepoirer  of  their  tails.  Of 
those  vhich  are  destitute  of  this  fbeoltf,  the  ulnnris  {Old' 
Hthrix)  are  distingaished  by  the  smallness  of  their  size, 
the  el^nce  of  their  fbrms,  the  graceftilness  and  rapidify^of 
their  motions,  and  their  gentle  and  playful  dispositidn.  The 
sakis  (Pitheeia)  again  join  the  generu  owamxatlon  of  the 
quadmnianes  to  the  projectin];  snout  andl>u8hy  tail  ot  the 
fox,  whilst  the  douroncouli  {Nocthores)  has  the  nocturnal 
inannerft  and  tardy  pace  of  the  sloff  lemurs  {tfycHcebi)  of 
Asia,  and  appears  to  be  the  only  representative  of  these  ani- 
mals in  the  western  hemisphere.  All  these  aniitoals  are 
sought  after  and  eaten  with  avidity  bv  the  free  Indians ;  and 
erenlEuropeans,  who  have  overcome  toelr  prejudices  so  far  as 
to  urtake  of  the  flesh,  report  it  to  be  tender  and  ag^able. 

Of  the  ebeiroptera,  winged  mammals,  or  bats,  peculiar  to 
America,  the  most  temaruble  are  the  vampires,  {Pkyltot- 
foffid.)  which  ate  of  a  large  ilze.  and  Uve  u^  blood,  which 
the^  suck  from  men  and  animals  while  asleep,  bjr  the 
ftasistance  of  their  long-projectile  tonnes  and  lips,  furnished 
at  the  point  and  on  the  edges  with  a  number  of  papille  dis- 
posed for  that  purpose.  As  their  bite  is  usually  in  the  foot, 
and  never  creates  pain  sufflciently  sharp  to  awaken  the 
person  attacked,  it  not  unftequently  proves  fttal  from  ex- 
cessive hemorrhage :  the  vampires  are,  codset^uently,  much 
dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and  every  precautioli  is  used  to 
guard  against  their  attacks.  Happily,  they  are  by  no  means 
nnmerous,  and  are  couflned  to  the  moist,  tropical  climates  of 
Guiana,  Colombia,  and  Brazlt  No  species  of  the  roassettes 
iPterofMt)  or  fragivorous  bate  exists  in  America:  in  other 
respeetc  ttie  ehoboptera  of  this  hetaitfthere  differ  in  ttO 
essential  eharaeters  fiwm  those  of  the  Ofd  World. 

America  is  extremely  rich  in  the  variety  of  its  eartitro- 
roua  mammals.  Of  320  species  belonging  to  this  order, 
America  contains  no  fbwer  than  140,  or  seven-sixteenths  of 
the  whole,  and  of  these  the  great  majority,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  are  alt(^ther  peculiar  to  this  continent. 
Those  which  are  commoA  to  the  northern  latitudes  of 
America,  and  the  correspondmg  pars  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
have  been  already  noticed.  Of  the  others,  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  griz'.y  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  (  Utsus 
ferox,)  the  largest  and  most  ferocious  Species  of  this 
eenus.  The  spectacled  bear,  ( Vftiu  ornatut,)  a  species 
but  recently  dttcribed,  though  It  is  mmtioned  by  all  the 
older  writers  on  South  America,  inhabits  the  chain  of  the 
Andes,  and  is  of  a  smaller  size,  and  less  oarnivorons  ym- 
pensity.  The  common  bear,  (Urtat  oretof.)  the  black 
bear,  ( U.  AmeHcanut,)  with  its  varie^  the  cinnamon  bear 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  white  or  Polar  bear,  ( U.  mari- 
Hmu$,)  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  and  are 
hunted  by  the  fhr  traders  for  the  sake  of  their  pelt.  The 
racoons,  (Procyon,)  the  coatimondls,  (Noma,)  and  the  kifl- 
kajou,  iCercoleptes,}  are  three  small  genera  of  carnivorous 
mammals  peculiar  to  the  southern  States  of  the  North 
American  Union,  and  to  the  continent  of  South  America ; 
the  latter  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  genus  of  camlvora 
provided  with  a  prehensile  tail ;  it  i^  also  fotmd  in  Jamaica, 
and  other  West  Indian  Islands.  The  raouffeftes,  {M^hitis,) 
are  likewise  a  genus  peculiar  to  the  New  World.  Of  the  genus 
eani*,  or  dog  und,  America  possesses  eighteen  or  twenty 
diffierent  species,  of  which  twelve  or  fourteen  are  peculiar. 
Besides  the  prairie  wolf,  {Canii  latrttw,)  the  Mexican  wolf, 
(C.  Mexicantu.)  and  the  maned  wolf,  iC^^atus,")  these 
comprise  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties  of  fbxes,  of 
which  the  flir  is  of  great  value  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  species  most  valued  on  this  account  are  the 
arctic  fbx,  (C.  lagopw,)  mth  its  blue  varie^,  (C./Uligi- 
nosiu,)  the  common  American  ftjx,  {C.fuivut,)  the  cross 
fbx,  (C.  decusScUiu^  the  black,  or  (diver  fox,  (C  argen- 
tatua,)  and  the  kit  fox,  {C.  cinereo-argentatus,)  the 
smallest  American  species  of  this  genus.  Tlie  civets, 
paradoxures.  ichneumons,  suricats,  and  hysenas  of  the  Old 
World,  have  no  representatives  in  America.  Of  the  cat 
kind,  (J%A'«,)  however,  this  continent  contains  numerous 
species,  all  equally  remarkable,  like  their  conveners  of  the 
Old  World,  for  the  beauty  and  diversity  of  their  colours, 
and  the  treachery  of  their  disposition.  Tlie  jaguar  Cf.  onfo) 
neariy  e^  uals  the  Asiatic  tiger  in  size  and  i^rocity ;  it  is 
confined  to  South  America.  The  couguar,  ot  puma, 
(F.  diseolot,)  e^t  the  contrary,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  southern  states  of  the  Union,  and  has  even  been  known 
to  stray  as  Air  north  as  Canada.  This  animal  is  often, 
tbongh  very  improperiy,  called  the  Ameriean  lion.  The 


ocelot,  (F.  pardaKt,')  Ae  margay,  (F.  i^f^)  and  nume- 
rous other  smaller  species,  are  chiefly  Astinguished  by  tne 
beanty  and  variety  of  their  colotm.  The  lynxea,  dntin- 
guished  4h>m  the  other  cats  by  thdr  shorter  tails  and  nen- 

eilled  ears,  are  the  only  species  of  the  whole  genus  wnich 
are  valuable  In  a  commercial  point  of  view ;  and  of  these, 
the  northern  and  western  parts  America  contain  three 
or  four  distinct  npeciet,  all  of  whiebftiimish  along,  thick, 
and  vtftilable  flir. 

Though  Australia  appears  to  be  the  head-qnartenof  (he 
marsupial  mammals,  one  extensive  genus,  (Dide^phys,)  and 
a  sm^er  one,  {Cheirmectes,}  containing  at  present  but  a 
single  species,  arc  nevertheless  peculiar  to  8mth  America, 
ana  this  coinridetice  in  the  soolt^y  of  two  such  ^tant 
continents,  of  which  the  productions  of  one,  in  particular, 
are  at  once  so  limited  and  so  peenHar.  ■  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  extraiHdinary  eitcnmstancee  in  the  whole  geographical 
distribntibn  of  mammals.  'Rie  distinguish  tng  character  of 
the  marsujplitts,  sx  snch.  oon««ts  in  ^  abdominal  pouch 
with  whicn  the  ftmalea  are  provided,  and  in  whirh  the 
youn^  are  deposited  St  a  period  long  prior  to  Ihelr  com- 
plete derelopemeni  The  opossums  (Didelphm}  and 
yapocka  iCheirmeetes)  are  farther  remarkable  ftir  their 
prehensile  tails  and  opposaMe  hirtfl-thrtmbs.  The  first  of 
these  genera  contains  a  ^at  variety  of  species,  which  oftr 
nothing  remarkable ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Vininian 

rssnm,  (D.  Virgimana,)  they  ore  all  confined  to  South 
lerica :  the  second  genus,  on  the  contrary,  contains  but 
a  single  species,  the  Vapock.  (C.  Palmata,')  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  anomalous  animals  in  existence:  Miis  Uttie 
animal  hihabits  the  rivers  of  BiaA  and  Gniana. 

Among  the  rodentia,  the  continent  of  America  is  par- 
ticularly  rich  in  those  tribes  which  have  been  fbund  sernce- 
ahle  In  the  economy  of  human  fife.  The  beaver  (Cattor) 
is  now  almost  exclusrrely  confined  to  Canada  and  the  north- 
west districts  of  America.  Even  here,  however,  their 
numbers  are  daily  diminishing.  In  the  year  1743, 
the  imports  of  beaver  skins  into  the  ports  of  London 
and  RocheUe  exceeded  150,000;  in  the  year  182f,  the 
whole  import,  though  from  four  times  the  extent  of  fur 
oonntry  known  in  1743,  only  amounted  to  90,000. 
The  musquash,  ondatra,  (Afvicola  zibetMeut,)  or  musk 
beaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  little  animal  resem- 
bling the  beaver  in  its  social  habits,  as  well  as  in  the  fine- 
ness of  its  fhr,  which  is  equally  used  in  the  manufiwtnre  of 
hats.  It  inhabits  all  the  rivers  and  streams  of  Canada, 
and,  like  the  beaver,  builds  a  hnt  to  protect  it  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  Between  400,000  and  500,000 
skins  of  this  animal  are  annually  imputed  from  Canada, 
The  coypou  (Hfyopotamus)  is  an  animal  clceely  resembling 
the  beaver  in  size,  quality  of  fur,  and  general  wgan- 
ization,  but  its  tail  ii  round  instead  of  flat,  and  it  does 
not  form  the  societies  nor  construct  the  residence  for 
which  the  latter  species  is  so  well  known.  It  seems,  never^ 
theless,  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes 
of  South  America,  from  whence  its  fhr  is  brought  under 
the  improper  name  of  Racobnda.  The  chinchma  is  an- 
other animal  of  South  America,  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
fhl,  soft,  and  rich  texture  of  its  dark  ash-coloured  fur. 
It  t>  a  small  species,  about  the  size  of  a  guinea-pig ;  in- 
habits Peru,  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  resides  in  deep 
burrows,  which  it  constructs  beneath  the  surfkce  of  the 
earth.  Of  the  hare  genus,  (Lepug,)  America  contains  five 
or  rix  distinct  species,  one  of  which,  recently  discovered, 
(X.  Cali/omica,)  Is  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  white 
colour  of  its  long  ears,  and  the  rich  ashj-brown  of  its  fiir. 
Butthe  cavy  ftimily,  comprising  the  agoutis,  (ChrvsocMorit,) 
the  pacas,  iCalogem/s,')  the  capybaras,  {Hyarochants,) 
and  the  cobayes.  or  guinea-pigs,  {Anegma,)  forms  indis- 
putably the  most  distinguishing  and  characteristic  feature 
tn  this  department  of  American  zoology.  These  animals 
are  peculiar  to  America,  and  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
soathetn  continent :  tiie  common  agouti,  however,  extends 
into  Carolina,  and  with  the  racoon  andhontias,  (X!apromy»!i 
constituted  thelai^estmammali.  indigenous  to  St.  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  the  West  Indian  isles.  The  last-mentioned 
genus  has  been  but  lately  discovered :  it  is  composed  of 
arboreal  animals,  as  far  as  at  present  known,  peculiar  to 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  cocndoos.  or  prehensile-tailed 
porcupines,  (Synetheres,}  are  likewise  peculiar  to  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  are  not  the  least  singular  of  its  produc 
tions.  The  nrson  {Hyitrix  dorsata')  inhabits  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  is  the  only  ^P^^^^^i^^^* 
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pnperijr  m>  called,  which  appears  to  have  the  t>ower  of 
climbing  trees. 

But  of  all  other  tribes  of  mammals,  die  edentata  are 
those  which  are  most  especially  characteristic  of  the  zoology 
of  America.  Of  tweQ^-three  species,  and  seven  genera, 
whioh  compose  this  singular  order  of  snimals*  no  fbwer 
than  twenty  species  and  Ave  genera  are  exdnsivel^^  con- 
fined to  South  Amwioa.  These  genera  are  the  ai  and 
sloths,  (Bradapua  and  A(AmUt)  the  armadillos,  {Dasypus,) 
the  ehlamy^iorea,  {Chlanif/phonu,)  and  the  ant-eaters, 
(Mymuecphaga.)  Of  the  two  remaining  genera,  the 
aardvark  iOryetercput)  inhabits  the  Ca^  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  pangolins  {Manu)  are  distributed  over  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Aftica:  the  ftnmer  contains 
but  one,  the  latter  two  species.  The  genus  Chlamyphorus 
contains  but  a  single  species,  (C  tnmeaius,)  whfvh  in- 
habits CtUli,  and  hves  almost  entirely  beneath  the  surfhce 
of  ^e  earth.  The  anteaters  (Mymt^copHtiga)  are  entirely 
destitute  of  teeth,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  live  exclusively 
■upon  ants,  which  they  catch  by  means  of  Uieir  long,  cylin- 
drical tongues,  covered  with  a  g1utin<fus  saliva.  The  great 
ant-bear  (Af.  jtibata)  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized  dog,  and 
though  destitute  of  teeth,  and  uow  of  foot,  defends  himself 
with  courage  and  success,  by  means  of  his  large  and  power- 
ftil  claws,  even  ftom  the  attacks  of  the  jaguar.  The  small 
species,  {M.  didactykO  about  the  size  of  a  rat,  has  a  pre- 
hensile tail,  and  resides  entirely  in  trees.  There  is  also 
a  third  species  of  intermediate  size,  (M.  tamandua,)  which 
is  lUuwise  said  to  ascend  bees,  though  it  is  without  the 
prehensile  power  in  Uie  tail.  ' 

America  is  as  remarkable  for  its  poverty  in  pachyder- 
matous mammals,  as  for  its  richness  in  edentata,  and  this 
is  another  most  singular  character  in  its  zoological  pro- 
ductions. The  order  Pachydermata  oontains  nine  existlBg 
genera,  and  thir^  siwcies ;  yet,  of  all  these,  only  a  single 
genus  and  four  species  ate  peeuUar  to  America,  for  two 
of  ^  six  qwoies  menUoned  m  the  talile  are  doubtfhl,  and 
rest  upon  venr  slender  authority.  The  el^hant,  the  l^ppo- 
potamuB,  and  the  rhinoceros,  have  no  existing  represen- 
tatives  in  this  continent :  of  the  tajnrs,  {Tapiru;)  there  are 
two  American  species,  the  common  tapir,  (7*.  Americanm,) 
and  a  new  species  recently  discovered  in  the  Andes,  but 
not  yet  sufficiently  known.  We  have  already  mentioned, 
that  no  species  of  the  horse  kind  (E^ut)  is  indigenous  to 
America ;  the  hogs,  however,  are  represented  by  the 
closely-allied,  though  distinct  genus  of  peccaries,  {DicotyUs,') 
which  contains  two  species,  {D.  torquattu,  and  D.  labiatus,) 
both  peculiar  to  this  continent  These  animiik  are  gre< 
various,  and  inhabit  the  prime\'al  forests  of  South  America, 
nving  entirely  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  uniting  lo 
defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  pre^. 

Out  of  157  spetnes  of  ruminating  quadrupeds,  thirty  only 
are  found  in  America ;  and  of  these,  only  five  species  belong 
to  the  hollow-homed  family.  Two  of  these,  the  bison 
and  musk-ox,  belong  to  the  genus  Bo» ;  the  big-homed 
sheep,  (0.  motUana,')  to  the  genus  OoU  ;  the  rocky  moun- 
tain-goat, (C.  Americana,)  to  the  genus  Copra;  and 
tlie  fifth,  called  cabree  by  the  natives,  has  been  generally 
referred  to  the  antelopes,  though  it  differs  essentially,  in 
man^  important  characters,  from  all  the  other  known 
species  of  that  genus.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  is  remark- 
able fur  its  lone  white  hair,  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  finer  even 
than  that  of  ue  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere  and  Thibet,  and 
which,  if  pioenred  in  sufficient  quantity,  would  form  a  most 
valuable  article  of  oommeroe  and  maiiuftactare.  All  ttiese 
species  inhabit  North  America.  The  only  nuoinating 
animals  which  are  found  in  the  southern  continent,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Umas  already  mentioned,  are  various  species 
of  deer,  which  are  remarkable  onl^  for  replacing  all  other 
genera  of  ruminants  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe. 
North  America  likewise  possesses  many  species  of  this 
genus,  some  of  which,  as  the  wapati,  {Census  Otmadensia,) 
the  elk.  (C.  alcea,)  and  the  rein-deer,  (C  tarandtu,) 
attain  a  very  considerable  size.  The  latter  species  is  still 
found  in  numerous  troops  in  the  interior  of  New&undland, 
in  the  north-west  territory,  and  as  far  north  as  Greenland, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

Of  the  cetacea.  or  whale  kind,  a  great  variety  are  found 
along  the  shores  of  America,  partioulaihr  in  high  northern 
and  southern  latitudes.  The  most  useful  and  remarkable 
are  the  common  whale,  (Baleena  mysticetut,)  the  sperma- 
ceti whale,  {Phyteter  macrocephale,)  and  the  narwhale, 
iMonodon  monoeerot.')  The  Mantttee,  one  of  the  two  species 


of  herbivorous  cetacea  of  the  genus  Lamtmtint  which  are 
found  both  in  South  America  and  Afric«,  is  mentioned  in 
our  notice  of  the  river  Amazon. 

Of  American  ornithology,  we  can  undertake  to  give  but 
a  very  limited  account  We  sheiU  therefore  confine  our 
selves  to  those  tribes  which  are  most  serviceable  in  an 
economical  yaai  of  new,  or  most  characteristic  of  the 
zoology  of  the  country.  Rapacious  birds  are  here  as  nume- 
rous as  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  and  of  a  great  many 
different  species,  as  well  of  vultures  as  of  owls,  nawks,  and 
eagles.  The  condor  of  the  Andes  {Vidtur  gryphug)  is 
the  largest  bird  of  prey  known ;  and  the  kin^  ofthe  vultures 
(V.  papa)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours,  and 
the  bright  tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark  its 
naked  head  and  neck.  Among  the  incessores,  the  most 
characteristic  of  American  zoolog}'  are  the  humming- 
birds, (Trockilut,)  remarkable  alike  for  their  diminutive 
size,  ana  the  brillUnt  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage.  These 
singularly  beautiftil  little  animals,  of  which  there  are  up- 
wa^s  of  ISU  different  species,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
common  wren  to  that  of  an  humble  Me,  are  principdly 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  ana  Ouiana; 
hot  extend  also  into  the  United  States,  beyond  38^  North, 
and  were  found  by  Captain  King  even  in  the  latitude  of 
55°  South,  in  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  (See  land. 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  169.)  America  a^xninds  in 
birds  of  the  order  of  scaneores.  Maccaws,  parrots,  and 
panoquets,  swarm  in  all  the  forests;  and  the  mngiiUr 
and  beautiful  genera  of  Toucans  (Bhamphastns)  and  cou- 
roucoua  (JTrogon)  are  peculiar  to  the  tropical  forests  of 
this  continent  Of  rasores,  or  gallinaceous  birds,  it  also 
contains  an  abundant  supply,  though  of  a  fiimily  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  inhabits  the  woods  of 
India  and  China,  which  have  supplied  us  with  the  com- 
mon fojvl,  the  peacock,  and  the  pheasant.  These  use- 
ftil  and  important  genera  haTO  no  representatives  among 
the  indigeaous  birds  of  America,  but  their  place  is  well  sup- 
plied by  the  turkOTs,  (ilf«f«uTit,)  the  courasous,  iAlector,y 
and  the  guana,  {Pendope,)  ul  of  which  have  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  domestication,  and  people  the  farm-yards  of 
different  parts  of  America.  Except  the  common  turkey, 
which  we  originally  received  from  Virginia,  and  not  from 
the  Levant,  as  the  name  erroneously  implies,  all  these 
species  are  confined  to  South  America ;  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  abounds  more  particularly  in  the  grouse 
{Tetrao)  and  partridge  {Perdrix)  families.  Vast  flights 
of  paeons  also  migrate  periodically  to  different  parts  of  the 
northern  continent,  frequently  extending  for  many  miles  on 
each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmosphere,  and  often  re- 
quiring fbur  or  five  da^s  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

The  American  ostrich  (Strutkio  rAea)  is  much  smaller 
than  the  African  species,  from  which  it  is  ftirther  distin- 
guished by  having  three  toes  completely  developed  on  each 
foot.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  pampas  or  plains  oi 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Patagonia,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  to  the  straits  of  MagEdhaens.  There  are  no  bus- 
tards (OHs)  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  the  agami,  or 
trumpet  bii^,  iPsopkta,)  the  cariama,  iDicholopnus,)  the 
jabiru,  {Mycteria,)  the  jacauas,  iParra,)  and  the  kamichi, 
iPalamedea,)  are  genera  altogether  peculiar  to  America, 
and  are  the  most  remarkable  grallatores,  or  wading  birds  of 
the  New  World.  The  scarlet  ibis  ilbis  ruber)  and  the 
American  flamingo  iPhcenUopterus  Americanus)  are 
characterized  by  ue  uniform  deep  scarlet  colour  of  their 
plumage.  Of  aquatic,  or  swimming  birds,  (Anseres,)  this 
continent  likewise  contains  an  abundant  suppljr,  and  poa- 
sesses  specimens  of  all  the  different  genera  which  inhabit 
the  Old  World.  There  is,  however,  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
part  of  American  ornithology ;  and  indeed,  the  order  of 
anseres,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  organization, 
which  enables  them  either  to  walk,  swim,  or  fly,  as  the 
occasion  may  require,  are  more  equally  and  imiversaLlly 
distributed  over  every  part  of  the  earth,  than  any  other 
group  of  animals. 

The  reptiles  of  America  are  numerous,  and  often  im- 
portant even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  though  like 
th^  generality  of  this  class  in  other  parts  of  the  wond,  the 
great  m^orily  of  them  are  absdutely  useless,  and  some 
dangerous.  Among  the  former,  the  principal  is  ^e  turtle, 
(Tetiudo  mydas.)  This  animal  resorts  yeariy  to  the  islands 
and  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  and  other  la^  rivers  of  ttopicKl 
America,  and  also  to  the  shore  of  the  islands  in  the  Gdum- 
bian  Archioelago,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  which,it  buries  fay 
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thousands  in  the  sand,  and  widek  an  Meetly  aaoAt  after 
the  Indians  who  annually  resort  to  these  havinta  of  the  turtle 
ibr  the  purpose  of  procuring  them.  Three  or  four  species 
of  allig^ors  likewise  inhabit  the  rivers  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  the  larf^  islands  of  the  West  Indiim  group  con- 
tain a  species  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  common  crocodile 
of  Egypt.  The  agamas  supply  in  America  the  place  of  the 
chameleon,  and  the  iguanas  fdrniah  a  white  and  tender  food. 
Brazil  produces  a  species  of  reptile  {Bipe*  oarioeocca)  which 
is  destitute  of  fore  lega ;  and  Mexico  contains  another  (chei- 
TOtet)  which  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  hind.  Amtmg  the 
serpents,  the  genus  boa  peculiar  to  America :  the  great 
serpents  of  Inoua  and  Africa  am  erroneously  claned  amongst 
this  genus.  It  contains  many  diffinent  spedes,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  boa  constrictor,  the  anaocmda,  {.Boa 
Mcytale,}  and  the  aboraa,  (Boa  oenchrit.)  Tiuy  chiefly  in- 
halHt  the  swamps  and  inundated  fens  ^  the  tropical  parts 
of  South  America.  The  tattle-snakes  (Crotalui)  are  like- 
wise a  genus  exclusively  American,  and  particularly  for- 
midable on  account  of  the  deadly  venom  of  tiieir  bite. 
There  are  also  four  or  five  different  spedes  of  this  genus, 
all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet :  the  com- 
mon species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous 
about  the  sources  of  the  Columbia  river.  Among  the 
fro^  and  toads,  the  most  remarkable  ate  the  great  bull-frog 
of  Nwth  Aumica,  {Sana  tmigifru,)  whose  Moaking  may 
be  heard  at  more  tiian  a  mile's  distance,  and  the  Ranapipa 
of  Surinam,  which  hatches  its  spawn  in  certain  cells  with 
which  the  skin  <tf  the  back  is  provided  far  that  puipoee,  and 
friiieh  are  inhabited  by  the  young  during  their  tedpole  state. 
Plnally,  the  hellbendet  of  the  Americans,  {Saiammubv  gi- 
gantiea,)  the  amphiuma,  the  axolotl  of  the  Mexicans,  {Sirm 
puciformis,y  and  the  sirens,  properly  so  called,  compose 
genera  exclusively  American,  and  unite  by  their  struc- 
ture and  habits  Uie  frogs  and  reptiles  vith  the  eels  and 
cartilaginous  fish. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning 
the  ichthyology  of  this,  or  indeed  any  other  continent.  The 
spedes  and  varieties  offish  are  so  numerous,  and  so  similar 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  that  their  geographkal  disbibu- 
tion  is  more  uniliHrm  uian  tlut  of  most  wmt  dasses.  The 
various  fresh-water  species  of  Buiope  have  their  rcpr»- 
sentatives  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  New  World}  and 
the  marine  tribes  which  frequent  the  coasts  of  America  are 
little  diferent  from  those  of  our  own  shores.  The  species, 
indeed,  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  forms  and  characters 
are  invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circum- 
stances. The  common  cod  is  in  every  sense  the  most  im- 
portant and  valuable  fish  that  frequents  the  American  shores. 
The  great  sand-banks  off'  the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  annually  attract  myriads  of  this  species  to  feed 
upon  the  worms  which  it  produces ;  and  hither,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ships  of  England,  France,  and  America  resort 
yMrly  during  the  fishing  season. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitos,  though  of 
most  diminutive  sise.  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  scourge 
of  the  moist  tropical  countries,  and  even  of  many  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  temperate  xone.  So  great  an  annoyance  are 
these  persevering  torments  in  Venezuela  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  that  the  first  question  which  acquaint- 
ances ask  upon  meeting  of  a  mormng  is,  generally,  *  How 
were  the  flies  last  night  ?'  and  the  missionaries  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  be  sent  into  the  interior  where  these  in- 
sects are  particularly  numerous,  ace  locally  said  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  mosquitos.  The  chigoe  is  another  insect 
which  inhabits  the  same  localities,  and  is  scarcely  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  mosquito.  Centipec^  of  various  kinds 
likewise  abound  in  Anbsrica ;  and  the  white  ants  and  ter- 
mites are  as  trouUesome  and  as  destructive  as  their  oon- 
genras  of  Africa  and  India. 

VI.  BOTANY  OF  AMERICA^The  climate  and  soU 
of  this  extensive  continent  are  so  varied  by  its  extensive 
mounbun-ranges,  rivers,  and  forests,  and  by  its  diversified 
geographical  poution,that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  an 
account  of  its  vegetable  productions  in  any  other  way  than 
by  following  them  in  theii  changes  from  the  stunted  flora 
of  the  north  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  theequat«ialregions, 
and  thence  southwards  as  diminished  temperature  and  its 
attendant  eireumstanees  again  successively  reduce  the 
plants  to  a  condition  at  the  southern  extremi^  in  many 
respects  tuialogous  to  tliat  of  the  arctic  circle. 

If  we  contemplate  the  aurfeoe  of  this  part  of  the  world 
with  reference  to  those  circumstances  which  produce  the 


giesteit  effect  upon  vcgetatioD,  by  the  divm^ty  of  dimata 
uat  they  occasion,  we  shall  find  that  its  mountain- ranges, 
those  eternal  and  stupendous  obstacles,  by  means  of  whioh' 
'  Nature  had  out  ofl^  all  communication  between  contiguous 
lands,  until  the  hardihood  and  skill  of  man  succeeded  in 
overcoming  them— called  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  the  north, 
and  the  CcnrdiUeras  in  all  those  countries  to  the  south  which 
once  owned  the  dominion  of  Spain,  form  what  may  not  unapUy 
be  called  a  back-bone  to  the  whole  continent,  dividing  it 
from  Patagonia  to  the  Mackenzie  River  into  two  porbcHia 
of  nearly  equal  length  bnt  very  unequal  breadth,  the  eastern 
being  many  times  wider  than  ihe  western,  whioh  is  oompaiar- 
tively  little  more  than  a  luie  of  coast. 

The  vegetable  producticms  of  the  two  sides  of  this  dividing 
line  are  so  exceedingly  different,  that  it  will  be  indispen- 
sable to  notice  them  separately. 

The  most  northern  station  in  which  vegetation  has  been 
discoverad.  is  Melville  Island,  74**  SO'  N.  lat  Of  this  deso- 
late  region  a  very  accurate  account  has  been  drawn  up 
from  the  materials  collected  by  the  officers  attending  Cap- 
tain Parry,  and  from  it  we  leam,  that  although  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  1°  to  2°  below  zero ;  and  that  of 
July,  even  on  shipboard,  where  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
influenced  materially  by  the  fires  Uiat  are  constantly  burn- 
ing, but  little  more  than  42° ;  yet  that  a  considerable  num- 
her  <tf  species  are  aUe  to  mamtaiu  an  existence.  These, 
however,  are  all  of  a  very  humUe  growth,  the  principal  part 
consisting  of  saxifrages,  grasses,  cruciform  plants,  mosses, 
and  lichens ;  not  a  tme  or  even  a  bush  is  able  to  rear  its 
head,  nor,  indeed,  is  there  a  single  plant  of  woody  structure, 
except  a  little  willow,  (Salix  arctiea,)  which  rises  six  inches 
high.  It  is  in  these  latitudes  that  the  red  snow-plant 
{Protococcui  nivalit)  that  most  simple  of  cryptogamio  ve- 

getahles,  exists  in  all  its  beauty,  multiplying  even  among 
le  snow  itself,  which  it  stains  with  onmson  patches  of 
considerable  size. 

In  this  part  of  the  flora  a  decided  similarity  exists  to  the 
plants  of  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia;  in  many 
instances  the  species  are  distinct,  but  the  general  character 
of  the  vegetation  is  that  of  the  Arctic  Cucle  in  the  Old 
World.  Even  as  we  adrance  soothwaid  the  features  of 
the  oountiy  are  hlte  those  of  Norway ;  vast  forests  of  sprooe 
firs,  {Abut  alba  and  ni^,)  among  which  grow  the  rein- 
deer moss  and  other  lichens  of  Latiland,  overspread  the 
land.  To  these  are  added  different  kinds  of  wild  ounants, 
gooseberries,  whortleberries,  and  a  shrub  extremely  similar 
to  the  Gueldres  rose  of  our  own  marshes  (Vihumum  oxy- 
coectu),  strawberries,  and  a  variety  of  papQionaceous  plants 
which  abound  in  the  open  plains.  Witn  these  are  com- 
bined, as  we  continue  to  advance,  the  majestic  poplars  of 
Canada,  (Populiu  hudsomca,  and  others,)  birches,  {Betula 
papyracea,  and  popu^o^)  and  many  sorts  of  oaks  and 
ashes,  together  with  butter  nuts  (Juglaru  cmerea)  and 
hickories  {Carya  alba  and  amara.) 

It  would  be  entering  into  a  far  more  elahiwate  view  of 
this  sul^ect  than  the  hmits  of  this  work  wiU  admit,  if  we 
were  to  attempt  to  trace  such  changes  with  any  kind  of 
precision;  all  we  can  do  is,  having  now  pointed  out  the 
fact  of  a  gradual  chai^  in  the  face  of  vegetation,  to  pro-' 
ceed  To  notice  the  great  and  distinctive  features  ot  ottur 
American  districts,  still  confining  ourselves  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  continent. 

We  will  suppose  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  frontier 
of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America,  where  the 
sugar  maple  {Acer  taccfuainum)  pours  forth  its  saccharine 
juice  at  the  first  arrival  of  warm  weather,  even  before  the 
snows  have  bad  time  to  melt ;  the  azalias  add  their  gay 
and  fragrant  blossoms  to  the  beau^  of  the  opening  sum- 
mer; while  the  autumn  is  closed  by  the  appearance  of 
many  kinds  <^  asters,  which  stud  the  woods  and  meadows 
with  their  white  <a  violet  stany  floweF-heada.  At  this 
point  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain  with  maiie  are  sue- 
oessAilly  cultivated,  and  even  tobacco,  such  is  the  degree 
of  summer-heat,  is  a  common  fleld-orop. 

In  the  United  Sbdes  the  great  features  of  the  North 
American  flora  are  at  length  assumed.  The  forests  consist 
of  pines  and  larches  unknown  in  Europe,  of  many  kinds  of 
oaks,  of  locust-trees,  {Robima  psgudo-acacia,)  black  walnuts 
of  enormous  size,  hickories,  and  ashes ;  among  which  the 
noble  tulip-tree  rears  its  towering  head :  in  the  swamps 
grow  the  deciduou^  cypress,  {Taxo(Uum  distichum,)  toe 
white  cedar.  (Cuprmiis  thyoidst,)  certain  fir-trees,  (Pinus 
tgrotina  and  Ainet  penduia,)  the  rhododendron,  tlie  glaucouti 
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kalnm,  uidromeftitB,  aaxraeemiias.  ahd  tiu  gtmaam  mw- 
nolia  ;  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  hills 
the  AnVerican  arbor  TitEB,  dngnolitts,  and  hemlock  Bpnic«s, 
among  wlii^h  spring  op  the  arboreseent  azalea,  the  sorrel- 
trec,  (AndromSda  arwtrea,)  and  the  beatitifiil  mountain 
laur6t  iKalTtda  latifoHa) ;  and,  ItnaTIr,  the  under^nrnrth  of 
the  woods  and  plains  contains  endless  species  of  aster, 
sereMl  kifids  of  a:E^a  and  tticTepiais,  d\mf  ffnm,  «rtd 
varioQS  species  of  tiie  exclmivelr  AmertcaTr  genera,  Katrfs, 
phlos,  getardia,  cdfcanthus,  ate.  Tobacco,  maize,  MM 
whea^  ar^  th6  ^itaple  ol^ects  of  cidfirAtion. 

The  approach  to  a  tro^rical  cHmate  Is  flftt  iD^boetted  }fy 
fields  of  cotton  and  rice,  whkih  on  the  Atluttk  ride  com- 
mence  at  Ao  poltit  that  can  be  SetLtAMj  fbMd,  fttrt  gme- 
rtUly  may  bo  said  to  begin  south  of  Yb^Dia.  As  we 
advance  westward,  towards  the  Mi^sisrippi,  and  erotfs  that 
river.  We  experience  a  climate  with  a  ilnean  temperatore, 
less  than  the  parts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  under  Hxt  parallel. 
The  line  of  tropical  vegetation,  therefore,  does  not  advance 
so  fiir  to  the  nofth  in  the  western  parts,  as  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  (See  Datby's  Geography  of  the  United  States.') 
These  sonfheril  countries,  the  clima'te  of  which  is  increased 
in  heat  and  humidity  far  beyond  that  of  corresponding  lati- 
tades  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  present  a  complete  mix- 
ture of  tife  vegetable  productions  Of  Mexico  and  die  northern 
states.  Alonft  with  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  of 
Viii^nld  find  Kentucky,  we  haro  not  otfly  the  eotton,  the 
indigo,  and  the  nig^-ctine,  as  common  articles  of  culti- 
Tttion,  but  the  plaices  and  the  deciduous  cypress  squire 
giganuc  dhneAsiond.  A  sol^taty  epidendram  inhabits  the 
branchM  of  the  ttiagholid  near  Savannah.  In  tiie  same 
neighbourhood  is  found  the  PinckruyOt  a  plant  closely  allied 
to  me  Jesuit's  b^k  of  northern  Peru ;  and  the  woods  ar6 
filled  throughout  the  Floridas.  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and 
on  the  bitnks  of  Ae  Mississipin,  with  dense  masses  of  the 
tropical  TiUandsia  usneoidet,  which  hangs  from  tfie  branches 
of  the  trees  like  gigantic  moss. 

In  southern  Mexico  we  enter  the  tr6pics ;  and  in  all  the 
valleys  and  pldtis  where  the  temperature  is  not  lowered  by 
interrupting  causes,  the  usual  vegetation  of  such  latitudes 
occurs.  Pums,  batiafias,  and  plantains,  and  yanu,  yield  the 
nativAi  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  which,  produced  without 
labour,  and  amply  sufiicient  for  Owlr  simple  babitB,  oppose 
the  greatest  of  all  hars  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  or 
the  excitement  of  Industry  Among  them.  Hahitnally  in- 
dolent, rendered  stUl  more  so  by  the.numenras  hol^ys  pre- 
scribed by  his  religion,  and  finding  a  few  square  yards  of 
ground,  which  hifrdly  requires  tillage,  capable  cf  producing 

Slantains  ftnd  tobacco  enough  for  his  consumption,  the 
lexico-Spanish  peasant  is  incapable  of  understanding  the 
advantages  of  a  Uf&  of  industry,  or  the  use  of  those  active 
habits  which  alone  are  capable  of  raising  him  to  the  condi- 
tion of  truly  civilized  man.  Besides  these  and  the  other 
common  articlea  of  cultivation  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  tfoflics, 
such  as  indigo,  coffee,  sugar-cane  and  niaize,  which  here 
finds  its  native  home,  the  cocoa-tree  ( Tha^rroma  cacao),  from 
whose  seeds  chocolate  is  prepared,  is  a  most  important 
species ;  the  ctportiition  of  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  whidi  is 
found  wild  in  the  most  burning  districts,  is  valued  at  near 
80,000/.  sterling  annually.  Pmd-apples  are  wild  in  the 
woods ;  the  American  aloe  (agave  Americana)  yields,  when 
wounded,  an  abundance  of  sweet  fluid  which  is  formented 
into  an  intoxicating  drink  called  pulque,  and  distilled  into 
an  ardent  spirit  known  by  the  name  of  Vino  Mercal ;  and 
great  numbers  of  cacli  occupy  the  dry  and  almost  earthless 
situatiotis,  Whete  little  else  *ill  gro*.  In  the  low  wwds 
of  Honduras  are  found  those  enormous  forests  wWch,  since 
they  have  been  wrested  from  the  Spaniards,  have  been  pro- 
ductive (tf  slich  important  commercial  advantages  to  England 
from  the  ftbundance  of  ittahOgany  and  logwood-trees  they 
contsih.  It  i^  here  also  that  the  tamarind  and  the  lignum 
vit«  {Outtiaeim  ojkinak)  are  found ;  the  vanilhl,  whose 
pods  are  extensively  used  in  Spahi,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
thejalap  convolvulus.  Which  dcri^-es  its  name  from  the  city 
of  Xalapa,  near  which  it  principally  abounds. 

But  in  the  highlands  of  Mexico,  all  this  gloHoiis  vegetation 
disappears ;  the  eatable-rooted  nasturtium  (Tratxvolum 
esculentum)  and  the  tuberous  wood-sorrpl  (Oxalts  tnbe- 
rosa)  supply  the  place  of  the  yam;  mahogany-trees  give 
way  to  oaks,  and  to  the  singuldr  hand-tree,  (Cheirostemon,) 
the  five  united  stamens  of  whose  flowers  are  disposed  like 
the  talons  Of  a  bird  of  prey ;  while  the  pine  tribe  finds  its 
most  southern  limib,  and  the  herbage  is  compMod  of  genem 
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the  lowtr  parti  of  Aese  highlands  the  ve^Mation  'of 
oMirse  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  plams,  but  in 
many  plaees  it  eiLhrbite  a  striking  combfnMion  of  the  two, 
as,  fyr  «xwmfim,  near  Xthtpa,  where  the  woods  contein 
great  numbers  of  oaks,  the  stem»  of  mtach  an  covered  *itii 
a  host  of  ofcMdetf,  peppers,  and  ferns. 

In  mimy  respects  the  West  IiMies  reeenhle  Ae  trofncal 
parts  of  Mexietf ;  ttte  plants  ate  eilAwr  Astnndly  tUt  same, 
or  bvn  bbcome  00  hf  importation  firou  one  shore  to  the 
oilier,  of  at  let»  hate  a  genffal  resemblance,  Ibe  winc^pal 
difforenctf  being  ettusdN  tte  gnatw  hnmldl^  of  the  at- 
mospheie  of  0M  WflM  India  Idaiida  in  oonsequento  of 
hmntf  position.  Thus  in  the  whole  flora  epiphytal  ordudeaa 
mi  forM.  Mpetially  of  ttte  wbofescent  kind,  are  more  abun- 
dant ;  certain  fimit  trees  are  in  «Mny  eases  more  luxuriant 
and  more  generally  cnMvetted,  as  ma  avocado  pear  (lourur 
persea%  Xm  mango,  the  cusiard-apple  ianorta  squmno9a\  and 
the  gufliva  (ptidiuffi) ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  cabbage-psdm 
attains  the  height  2  00  tw/t.  Coffee  is  an  artkle  of  general 
and  advantageous  growth,  and  the  tobaeoo  of  Cuba  is 
only  equalled  by  that  of  Persia  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
Burmese  empire.  Cloven  are  becoming  generally  cultivated  ; 
alls[^  iMyriut ptmenta)  is  a  common  tree  on  tiie  hills;  atid 
In  some  of  the  islands,  the  nutm^,  imputed  ftooi  the  East 
In^es,  is  Dirivhig  pradtgiously,  and  tatterly  banning  to 
yiehl  a  crop.  Aloe  treert  ore  eoltivated  in  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoei  We  th«  soke  of  titeu*  inaplssatod  juice.  [See 
Alok.]  Mandioc  and  yam^  are  the  common  food  of  the 
negroes,  Along  with  plantains  and  riee ;  and  a  kind  of  arum 
{Caladium  eiculentuni)  is  used  at  tabM  tie  spinach  h  with 
ns.  Considering  the  number  Of  decrees  at  latitude  over 
which  the  West  Indies  extend,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  account  of  their  plants  which  will  be  true  of  all  of 
uiem ;  it  must  therefore  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  general 
their  flom  agreeti  with  that  of  the  oontioent  in  the  same 
latitude  over  against  which  they  lie. 

In  all  the  remainder  of  eastern  tropical  America  similar 
characters  of  vegetation  are  found.  Where  the  air  is  dry 
and  hot,  the  plants  asstlme  a  parched  and  stunted  character ; 
but  wherever,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  i*  a  perfect  com- 
bination of  heat  and  moisture,  the  grandeur  of  the  trees  and 
the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  beyond  description.  But  the 
genera  and  species  gradually  change  as  we  recede  southward 
from  the  line.  In  those  provinces  to  the  north  of  the  line, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Cumana  and  the  two  Gnianaa,  form 
a  sort  of  crest  to  the  equatorial  region,  the  land  beyond  tfa« 
Dmits  of  cultivation  is  overspread  by  impervious  ibrests, 
which,  in  the  language  of  an  eye-witness  and  a  botanist,  are 
so  completely  choked  up  by  huge  twiners,  spiny  shrubs, 
and  sharp-eaged  grasses,  that  a  hatchet  is  necessary  at 
every  step  to  clear  the  Way.  It  is  here,  however,  that  the 
quassia  bitter,  the  fragrant  tonga  bean,  which  is  so  much 
employed  for  perfuming  snuff,  and  the  rose-wood,  are  pro- 
duced. Cannon-ball  ttees  {Letythii)  drop  their  monstroua 
fhiits  in  these  forests,  and  furnish  the  numerous  monkeys 
with  a  ceaseless  store  of  aonisement;  and  arborescent 
spectes  of  the  dnehona  tribe  (Portlandia,  &e.)  fiimish 
medicinal  barks  scftrreYy  inferior  to  that  of  Peru. 

In  Brazil  the  cotintry  is  more  open,  and  the  scenery  is 
consequently  more  diversified ;  beudes  which,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  that  many  most  striking  changes  would 
occUr  in  twenty-three  degrees  of  latitude.  A  notion  of  its 
average  stnte  may  be  obtained  from  a  consideration  of  the 
plants  of  the  almost  central  province  of  Mines  Groraes,  an 
account  of  which,  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire,  ^tes  us 
many  facts  relating  to  the  state  of  its  vegetation  before  it 
became  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Portuguese  settlers. 

The  whole  face  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  be  divided 
into  forests,  deddnous  stunted  woods,  and  immense  plains* 
to  each  of  which  a  peculiar  vegetation  appertains. 

When  a  European  arrives  ih  South  America,  there  Is  no- 
thing that  produces  so  striking  an  impression  upon  him  aa 
the  gonerftl  resemblance  that  he  perceives  between  the 
external  aspect  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World  and  those 
whinh  he  has  left  behind;  a  little  more  grandeur  in  the 
proportions,  and  a  deeper  green,  together  with  a  clear  and 
brilliant  sky,  constitute  tlie  principal  difference  in  the  two 
scenes.  To  seo  the  full  beauty  of  an  equinoctial  forest,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  traveller  to  bury  himself  m  its  deep 
recesses ;  and  there,  indeed,  instead  of  the  fatigning  mono- 
tony of  our  European  oaks  and  firs,  every  tree  has  a  chaiaotar 
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of  its  own»  each  has  its  peculiar  foUaga,  and  probably  aim  a 
tint  unlike  that  of  &e  trees  wbioh  suiround  it.  Oigaatic 
Tegetabtes  of  the  most  diflbrent  fomilies  intermix  their 
branches  ;  &ve-leaved  bi^onias  grow  by  the  side  of  bondne- 
treos ;  cassias  shed  their'  yellow  bloasouu  upon  the  riefa 
fronds  of  arborescent  ferns ;  myrtles  and  eugeaias,  with  their 
tboosand  arms,  contrast  vith  the  elegant  simfdicitf  of  palms ; 
and  amonv  the  airy  fidiafe  of  the  mimosa,  the«MKtpia  ele- 
Tates  itt  gunt  lasTeg  aii4  heavy  candelabra'^hiqied  tauudwi. 
Of  aome  trees  the  trunk  is  porfeotly  nnooth,  of  nlhen  H  is 
defended  hj  enormous  spines,  and  the  iriwle  are  often  ftpjPft- 
rently  sustained  by  the  slanting  stems  of  a  hwe  vHd  flg- 
tree. '  With  ua,  Uie  oak,  the  chestnut,  and  the  beeoh  seem 
as  if  they  bore  no  flowers,  so  small  are  they  and  so  little 
distinguishable  except  by  naturalists ;  but  in  the  f<Heata  of 
South  America  it  is  often  the  most  gifptntie  bees  that  pro- 
duce the  most  brilliant  flowers;  cassias  hang  down  tneir 
pendent^  of  golden  blossoms.  Vochistas  unfold  their  singular 
bunches ;  corollas,  longer  than  tiiose  of  our  foxglove,  some- 
times yellow  or  sometimes  pwple,  load  tfae  arborescent 'Ing- 
nonias ;  while  the  chorisias  are  covered,  as  it  were,  viu 
lilies,  only  their  colours  are  richer  and  more  varied ;  grasses 
abo  appear  in  the  fcmn  of  bamboos,  as  tiie  Bust  graoeful  of 
trees;  bsuhinias,  bignonias,  and  aroideous  ptants  oling 
nmnd  the  trees  Uke<  enormous  caUes;  ordbideous  plants 
and  Imnnelias  ororrun  their  limbs,  or  festen  themselves  to 
them  when  prostrated  by  the  storm,  aod  make  even  their 
dead  remains  become  verdant  with  leaves  end  flowers 
not  their  own.  fiuch  are  the  antient  forests,  flourishing  in 
a  damp  and  fertOe  soil,  and  clothed  with  perpetual  green. 
•  Far  different  are  the  deciduous  stunted  woods,  caHed 
catingaB,  whiob  are  produced  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  and  are 
not  dense  enough  to  prevent  th?  evaporation  of  their 
scanty  earth;  they  penodictdly  lose  all  their  leaves  in 
March  and  April,  not  recovering  them  till  the  month  of 
August  When  stripped  of  t^ir  leaves,  they  have  .a 
great  similarity  to  the  woods  of  Europe  in  their  winttt 
nakednesa,  bushes  and  small  twes  mixed  here  and  ihexe 
with  indiTiduals  of  a  moderate  sUe  ooDstituting  their  com- 
position. Small  acantbaceous  plants,  resembling  our  own 
labiatsa,  fill  up  the  intervals  in  these  woods,  and  one  might 
almost  fancjr  one's  self  in  aSuropeaii  wood,  in  a  fine  autum- 
nal day,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pakcs  which  here  and  there 
raise  their  heads  above  the  other  trees. 

As  for  the  plains,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  im- 
mense tracts,  which  have  no  more  horizon  than  an  ocean ; 
destitute  of  even  turf,  they  are  covered  not  only  with  grasses 
of  different  kinds,  but  with  undershrubs  and  small  bushes  of 
myrtles,  melastomos,  compositm,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
tfajnga.  Among  these,  a  few  trees,  here  and  there,  collect 
into  a  dnster,  and  form  a  kind  of  oans  in  avertable  desert. 

To  the  southward,  all  these  things  ^raduaUy  Aide  away ; 
Tflgetatian  becomes  less  and  leas  tropical,  never,  however, 
assuming  a  European  aspect,  till  at  last  in  Patagonia  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  an  antarctic  imitation  of  northern 
vegetation  makes  its  appearance.  Beech-trees  of  new 
species,  singular  parasitical  plants  {Muodendnm),  Winter's 
Imrk.  stunted  berberries,  e^'ergreen  arbutus,  with  a  trailing 
habit,  plants  like  buttercups,  yet  not  buttercups,  form  the 
distinguishing  features ;  and  the  traveller  occasionally  is 
astonished  at  seeing  arbores(«nt  Fuchsias  in  flower,  with 
humming-birds  flitting  among  their  branches  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow- storm. 

Of  New  South  Shetland  nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known, 
unless  we  admit  Ae  improbable  statement  adopted  by  Miers 
from  the  account  of  a  navigator  named  Smitht  tlut  it  is 
occupied  by  trees  resembling  our  Norway  spruce  fir. 

The  western  coast  is  far  distent.  latitude  for  latitude, 
from  the  eastern ;  chilled  by  the  unmitigated  cold  blasts 
from  the  south  pole,  destitute  of  large  rivers  and  of  all 
means  of  irrigation  for  a  very  considerable  extent,  it  is  a 
mere  succession  of  fertile  valleys  and  desert  hilly  plains.  To 
the  south,  the  sides  of  the  mounta.ns  are  covered  with  the 
Arancaria  pine ;  in  Chili,  the  pecnliar  fbn»s  of  numerous 
species  of  Calceolaria.  Schizantlius,  Loasa,  Adesmia,  Azara, 
and  Escallonia,  form  a  flora  of  a  totally  different  aspect  firom 
that  of  Buenos  Ayres,  while  the  sandy  plains  abound  in  nume- 
rous species  of  the  purslane  tribe  iCalandrinia)  and  of  salpi- 
gloBsis.  Numerous  bushes  of  compoeitie  give  an  arid  but 
glittering  aspect  to  other  parts ;  and  in  the  q>ring,  at  the 
time  of  tlie  melting  of  the  snows,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  enamelled  with  tiie  beautifiil  flowers  of  the  pica  di 
loco  {,chloraa),  lencocoryne,  end  other  herbs. 


Near  the  line,  a  new  change  comes  over  the  face  of 
nature.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  lama,  towaada  the  inte- 
rior, epiphytfld  ondiideous  ^nts  just  begin  to  exist ;  plants 
wh^,  as  we  advance  to  the  southward,  become  the  most 
siogidar  feature  of  the  flora,  on  accoont  of  ttieir  enonnous 
numb^s.  |n  the  mountains  beyond  the  Una  in  New  Gra- 
nada, between  the  level  of  the  sea  and  eight  or  nine  thou- 
sand feet  above  it,  are  found  tb»  fore&ts  that  contain  the 
rare  ehuhona  traes,  the  rind  of  which,  oaUed  the  Jesuit's 
bark,  is  perhaps  tlie  most  precious  medieinal  produetion  of 
the  New  WoiM.  With  liiese  grow  the  Winter's  baik-4ssc. 
gaily-marked  flowers  called  Alstromerias,  Fuchsias  with 
enonnouB  blossoms,  and  nutny  kinds  of  oaks. 

Of  the  lemaiodM-  of  the  American  coast  to  the  nortik  bat 
little  has  been  puUished;  and  what  we  have  to  state  is  chiefly 
collected  from  private  sources  of  infonnatkin.  In  this  part, 
as  little  similarity  in  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  eastern 
tride  of  the  dividmg  ridge  exists  as  in  Uie  southern  hemil- 
sphere.  Northern  Cali&nia  approat^es  it  the  most,  but 
even  here  the  distinction  is  most  obvious.  Various  species 
of  calo(^ortus,  numerous  currants  with  richly-oesoured 
flowers,  and  especially  great  numbers  ot  polemoniacess  of 
unknown  kinds,  are  chuacteristie  fimas;  pines  also,  similar 
to  those  of  Mexico,  again  appear  m  tftie  hflls,  and  psrHinial 
lupins  bepn  to  abound;  the  latter  are  so  much  inenaaed  in 
north-west  eountry,  as  to  beeome  a  dtetinotive  feature  of 
tiie  region ;  with  these  are  mixed  a  remarkaUe  jdant  called 
Claifcia  pulofaelb,  and  many  Unds  of  Pentstenion.  The 
shrubs  are  berberries  with  pinnated  leaves.  GauUherta 
Skation,  and  more  of  tfae  ffay-flowea«d  currants ;  and  the 
trees  number  among  them  Uie  broad-leaved  sveamore  {Acer 
mdcrophyUum'),  vri£  firs  and  pines  rismg  to  a  height  exceed- 
ing two  hundred  feet.  What  is  very  remariEable,  the  necies 
are  more  like  those  of  Siberia  than  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  most  characteristic  forms  of  the  latter  region  ere 
altogether  wanting;  no  azaleas  nor  magnolias,  few  oaks,  not 
a  iGlmia,  nor  a  w^ut,  nor  a  biokory  uave  been  observed ; 
and  even  &a  astna  Ihemseives,  whic4i  ate  Ae  very  weeds  of 
the  eastern  ride,  are  ctmipanitivdy  rare  and  of  peculiar 
species.  The  spruce  firs  of  the  ea^tmi  side  do  not  seem  to 
exist  OD  tiie  western,  but  their  place  is  occupied  by  the 
AbUa  DougUuH,  which  is  fbund  on  the  monntafais  atTaiious 
elerations,  dwindling  at  lest  to  a  mere  bush.  [See  Abiss, 

p.  32.1 

VII.  POUTICAL  IHVISIONB.-North  America  is 
politically  divided  into  the  republics  of  the  Unitxo  Statbs 
and  Mexico,  tfae  British  possessions,  and  thecountries  still 
possessed  by  native  tribes. 

The  more  northern  regions  consist  principally  of  the 
north-western  coast  discovered  by  the  Russians,  and  ctdled 
Russian  America ;  the  renon  continuous  with  Greenland 
called  North  Devon ;  tiie  Noctti  Qeor^an  Islands,  and  the 
countries  west  trf  Juneaster  Sound  m  the  ley  6ea ;  tite 
country  about  Hudson's  Bay,  the  east  part  of  which  is 
termed  East  Maine,  and  the  western  districts  New  North 
and  South  Wales ;  the  north-east  side  called  Lalw^r,  or 
New  Britain,  inhabited  by  Esquimaux  similar  to  the  Groen- 
landers ;  and  Greetdand  subject  to  Denmark.  The  popu- 
lation of  these  regions  is  not  known  witii  any  smrt  of  accu- 
racy. The  inhabitants  neither  of  these,  npr  of  the  western 
and  central  r^ons,  still  occupied  by  aborigines,  fell  properly 
within  the  limits  of  a  political  description. 

The  provinces  immediately  und«-  the  British  government 
in  North  America  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  regions,  and  on  the  south  by  the  -United  States. 
They  *  compfue  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
Lowxit  Canada,  New  BanirawicK,  Nova  Scotia, 
Caps  Bkkton,  Punce  Edwakd's  Island,  NswrouND- 
LAND,  with  Labrador  and  the  island  of  Anticosti. 
Quebec  is  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  all  British 
Amertoa.  The  extent  of  these  possessions,  in  .square  miles, 
is  about  2,360,000,  and  the  present  population  may  be  com- 
puted at  1,350,000. 

The  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  extends 
from  the  British  possessions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  southern 
boundary  on  the  Pacific  is  the  parallel  of  4iZ°,  and  its 
northern,  according  to  American  authorities,  the  parallri  of 
51°.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  states,  and  three  territories 
not  eiyoying  the  full  rights  of  states.  Washington,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment Extent,  about  3,257.300  square  miles ;  population, 
above  13,000.000.'  _  . 
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The  ptMent  republic  of  Mexico,  extending  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  forty-Beoond  degree  of  north  latitude,  com- 
•ptmei  tibaat  1.639,000  Bquare  miles,  and  perhaps  about 
£,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  and  eompiehended  the  two  Califtmuas,  and 
the  intendeneies  of  Mexico.  Fuebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxai», 
Merida,  VslladoUd,  Guadalaxara,  Zacatecas  Guanaxuato, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Duraneo,  and  Sonora,  and  the  provincen 
of  New  Mexico,  CohahuUa,  and  Texas.  It  now  eonsiats  of 
nineteen  states  and  fbur  tenitoties  or  provinoes,  and  a 
federal  district. 

The  republic  of  Guatemala.,  or  Central  America, 
fbrmerly  Spanish,  situated  to  the  South  of  Mexico,  com- 
prises 206,000  square  miles.  It  consists  of  five  states. 

South  America  eomprifles  the  fallowing  states : — 

The  most  northern  part,  lately  Colomuia,  but  more 
recently  divided  into  the  three  repubUcs  of  Nbw  Granada, 
VufBzuBLA,  and  Ecuador.  Tne  teihtory  of  each  is  not 
exactly  ascertained,  but  Hub  extent  of  the  three  states  may 
be  taken  at  about  1,390,000  squue  milea,  and  the  popu- 
lation about  3,000,000.  Tbev  were  fimoerly  Spanish 
colonies. 

To  the  south  of  these,  extends,  along  the  western  coast, 
the  republic  of  Peru,  formerly  Spanish.  It  oontains  about 
600,000  square  miles.   Its  chief  city  is  Lima. 

The  republic  of  Bolivia,  fbrmerly  Spani^,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Peru.  It  contains  perhaps  about  320,000  sqmue 
miles. 

More  to  the  southward  is  the  republic  of  Chili,  fbrmerly 
Spanish,  covering  130,000  square  miles. 

The  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  tie  between  the  two 
last-mentioned  states  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They 
periiaps  contain  700,000  square  miles.  The  diief  town  is 
Buenos  Ayres, 

The  empire  of  Brazil,  formerly  a  Portuguese  posses- 
aioii,  is  the  principal  Soutii  American  state  washed  by  the 
Atlantio.  It  perhaps  contams  near  3,000,000  square  miles. 
Ilie  metropolis  is  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  republic  of  Bahda  Oriental,  or  Republica  Orien- 
tal de  V  Uruguay,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Brazil, 
with  an  extent  of  about  220,000  square  miles. 

Pauaouay,  watered  by  the  Paraquay,  and  lying  south- 
west of  Brazil,  comprises  about  148,600  square  miles. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  reader,  that  all  these 
estimates  as  to  the  areas  of  such  extensive  countries  are 
very  uncertain,  and  little  reliance  should  be  placed  on  them. 
Authorities  oftm  differ  very  much.  Hie  estimates  of  the 
pi^latiui  are  stiU  more  vague,  and  in  general  are  ft  mere 
guess. 

OuiANA  is  a  tract  of  country  on  the  north-^tern  coast, 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon.  It  comprehends  the  British 
possessions  of  Dburkara,  Esbsquibo,  and  Bbrbicb,  the 
French  posseanon  of  Cayehmr,  and  Uie  Dutch  cidony  of 

SURINAU. 

Patagonia  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  America, 
beyond  the  46th  degree  of  south  latitude.  The  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  divide  it  from  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
which,  like  Patagoma,  is  inhabited  by  native  tribes,  and 
is  very  little  known.  The  population  of  these  countries, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
southern  extremi^  <tf  the  continent,  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  islands  often  called  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Columbia  n 
Archipelago,  situated  in  the  Oulf  between  the  two  oontinents, 
are  also  included  in  America.  They  consist  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Great  Antilles,  viz.,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St 
Domingo,  or  Haiti,  and  Porto  Rico ;  the  antaller  ArrriLLBs, 
viz.,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Guadaloujpe,  Dominica,  Martinique. 
St.  Lucie,  Barbadoes,  Granada,  Tobago,  St  Christopher's, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
islands.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  about  as  follows : 
viz.,  of  the  British  islands,  800,0U0 ;  of  the  French.  253,000 ; 
of  the  Spanish,  707,000;  of  tho  Danish,  46,700;  of  the 
Dutch,  26,000;  and  of  the  Swedish,  18.000.  The  repub- 
lic of  Haiti  perh^  contains  about  1,050,000.  [See  Aw- 
TILLKS.]  The  BkrmVda  or  Sombrs  Islands  form  a  sepa- 
rate group. 

AMERICANISM,  a  term  used  to  express  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  written  or  spoken  language  of  the  inhabttanta 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America.  Of  all  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  her  language  has  been  planted, 
the  United  States  are  yet  the  only  parts  that  have  been  se- 
parated from  the  mother  oountoy,  and  have  attained  political 
mdepmdeaoo.  In  oonsequenoe  of  the  rapid  increase  of  their 


population,  the  diffusion  of  education,  and  the  sprio^ng  up 
of  a  numerous  body  of  native  writers,  we  see  a  new  pbe 
nomenon  in  the  history  of  the  world  of  two  great  naams 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  using  the  same  language.  To 
preserve  this  langiuge  in  its  purity,  as  far  as  its  essential 
character  is  concerned, — to  introduce  no  new  words  but  such 
as  experience  shows  to  be  necessary. — to  form  them  on  true 
principles  of  analogy,  and  to  give  to  them  precise  and  defi- 
nite meanings; — these  are  objects  of  equal  importance  to  the 
two  nations ;  for  the  preservation  of  a  common  language  is 
a  bond  of  unity  and  one  of  the  great  elements  of  civilization. 
The  mother  country  may  yet  claim,  and  perluips  her  claim 
will  be  allowed  by  some  Americans,  the  privilege  of  a  very 
rigid  examination  of  American  importations,  before  she 
allows  them  to  be  current  coin  of  the  realm ;  but  to  attempt 
to  reject  all  new  words  that  America  produces  would  be 
both  absurd  and  ineffectual.  New  wants  and  new  circum- 
stanoes  are  the  parents  of  new  terms,  which,  perh^,  in- 
oreaae  quicker  tiiere  than  in  an  old  country.  The  main 
differences  between  the  spi^en  and  written  Englidi  langaage 
as  it  exists  in  America  and  Great  Britain  appear  to  m  the 
following : — ^pronunciation ;  the  use  of  words  now  obsolete 
in  Engund,  or  used  in  different  senses ;  the  use  of  words  in 
various  parts  of  America  as  they  are  still  used  in  various 
provinces  of  England ;  and  new  words. 

In  pronunciation,  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
Un^jted  States  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  general 
standud  is  certainly  h^ber.  In  many  parts  of  America, 
such,ibr  examine,  as  Philadelphia,  tiie  pronunciation  is  at 
least  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  But 
still  there  are  differences  very  perceptible  when  we  compare 
the  natives  of  two  ronote  parts ;  ana  if  we  take  into  account 
the  wide  spreading  of  ^  Am»ican  natbn,  the  ^reat  influx 
of  fiireigners,  the  entire  absence  of  good  education  in  some 
newly-settted  parts,  and'  the  want  of  a  metropolis  to  fix  any 
thing  like  a  standard  of  pronunciation,  we  think  it  wiU 
appear  probable  that  the  pronimciation  may  in  time  differ 
widely  in  different  parts.  The  rapid  communication  from 
one  port  to  another  will  help  somewhat  to  check  this  ten- 
dency. The  Americans  generally  sound  tiie  h  more  strongly 
than  the  English  in  such  words  as  house,  and  also  in  such 
words  OS  neighbourhood,  and  very  rarely  commit  the  fault 
so  common  in  England,  of  ?utsfnng  for  heggt.  Yet  we 
know  there  is  a  smul  district,  and  there  may  m  more,  where 
the  people  retain  this  sHbboleth  which  marks  them  as  the 
desoendaats  of  a  colony  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Limdmi. 
The  artieolatiou  of  the  Americans  is  generally  slower  than 
^t  of  llie  Ei^tlish,  and  sometimes  dnwlii^,  out  certainly 
much  more  distinct 

As  to  the  use  of  words  now  obsolete  in  England,  they  are 
mainly  confined  to  conversation,  for  every  one  is  aware  that 
there  is  venr  little  in  the  style  of  a  good  American  writer* 
except  perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  ornament,  by  whi<^ 
we  can  distinguish  it  from  that  of  a  good  English  writer. 
But  as  the  Americans  write  a  great  deal  in  public  journals, 
and  are  the  most  prolific  people  in  the  world  in  pro- 
ducing inaugural  speeches,  orations,  and  all  the  various 
modes  of  addressing  an  audience,  we  should  look  at  that 
port  of  their  language  in  order  to  form  a  complete  judgment 
of  its  whole  ccmiiition,  as  well  as  at  those  specimens  of  com- 
position which  ate  of  a  leas  ahowy  but  mere  valuable  and 
permanent  nature. 

The  number  of  words  now  used  in  a  different  sense  ftoiu 
that  which  they  have  in  England  is  but  small  among 
writers  of  good  authority ;  the  list  of  those  used  in  con  - 
versation  would  be  somewhat  larger.  We  have  heard  the 
word  shew  used  as  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  show;  the 
form  is  now  obsolete  in  England,  but  may  be  found  in  our 
olderwriters.  In  some  parts,  (forwe  are  aware  that  in  so  ex- 
tensive a  country  scarcely  any  remark  of  this  kind  can  be 
general,)  the  word  balance  in  the  spoken  language  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  remainder  or  t?ie  rest .-  thus  people  spe&k. 
of '  tiie  balance  of  the  professors,'  meaning '  the  rest  of  the 
professors.'  The  wmd  mutton  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  once 
was  in  England,  to  signify  a  sheep.  Dr.  Webster  romariu, 
that  this  sense  is  olwdete  or  ludicrous  *  it  is  not  eithor  ofaac^ 
lete  or  ludicrous  in  die  spoken  language  of  some  districts. 
The  word  bug  is  used  Csn  Webster)  in  its  original  sense  of  a. 
fly ;  and  the  old  verb  prigress,  which  the  Americans  use 
very  often  and  pronounce  progress,  is  now  beginning  to  lie 
again  adopted  in  its  native  counby,  though  we  tmnk  wtt 
could  veiy  well  do  without  it.  In  judging  how  far  woci^ 
used  in  America  in  different  sigiilb^^s^^^  wbat  thev 
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hm  Itt  Bn^aad,  ham  hem  sanctioned  by  authority,  and 
ettaUiahed  in  fhe  written  lauKuage,  we  cannot,  perhaps* 
take  a  better  guide  than  Dr.  Wmter'a  Dielionarp;  and  we 
■hall  find  the  number  by  no  means  small.  Cooper,  in  hia 
*  JfoAtcoru,' speaks  of  a'lakehanngjIotOA/  its  usual  banks.' 
Webster  sanctions  this  usage  under  a  transitiye  sense  of  the 
word  /low,  which  be  makes  equivalent  to  ooer/lotc.  (See 
"Webstera  Dictionary,  under  floio;  and  the  example.) 
Against  this  usage  we  take  the  uberty  of  paotesting.  In  the 
National  Inteil^encer,  March  2, 1826,  we  find, — *  for  pro- 
viding a  jurisdiction  amoenisnt  to  the  scene  of  almost  all  the 
shipwrecks this  English-provincial  and  Irish  use  of  eonoe- 
mait  in  the  sense  of  ruor,  is  properly  omitted  by  Webster. 
The  verb  rent  has  the  double  meaning  in  Webster  ot  grant- 
ing on  lease,  as  a  nroprietor  does,  and  taJdng  on  leaee  as  a 
tenant  doea.  Niu^^nUion  is  not  in  Webster,  but  has  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  and  hy  a  reference  to 
use  fdmiB(fy  in  FlaveL  The  usage  of  the  word  loeata  is 
fhmiliar  to  all  who  read  Amencan  papers  or  pnUic  doeu* 
m«ita:  we  say  *  that  a  man  hat  located,  i.  e.  has  select- 
ed, sun-eyed,  and  marked  out— a  hundred  acres  in  AU- 
bama.'  The  word  expect  is  <^n  used  in  a  strange 
sense  in  some  parts  of  America,  but  certainly  neany 
altogether  in  converaation,  as  in  the  following  instance 
given  by  Webster :  '  I  expect  it  was.'  The  Amencan  lexi- 
cographer justly  condemns  this  usage,  which  is  of  provincial 
English  origin.  The  word  lengthy  some  critics  object  to 
as  being  of  American  origin ;  we  rather  doubt  if  it  is.  Still 
it  is  a  good  word,  well  made,  and  well  adapted  to  express  ^e 
weariscHueness  of  listening  to  a  long  speech  or  discourse  of 
any  kind :  we  presume  that  in  tliu,  as  in  some  other  in- 
stances, the  Americana  did  not  call  tlie  word  into  use  till  they 
felt  the  abacdate  necessity  of  it  Ftv  other  Amezioan  usaoBs 
which  are  somewhat  peculiar,  the  reader  may  refer  to  the 
&llowing  wends  in  Webster :  to  wagon  (waggon) ;  ttud- 
korte;  subserve;  clever  (Webster's  account  of  the  English 
use  of  this  word  is  incomplete);  notijy;  graduated,  &c. 
The  American  uses  of  creek,  girdle,  tectum,  &c.  may  be 
seen  in  Webster.  Fivebar,  in  Wetnter,  for  five-barred,  is  a 
mere  vu^^arism.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  a  work  published  at 
Boston  in  1816,  has  traced  a  great  number  of  words  and 
phrases  which  have  been  considered  as  Americanisms  to  the 
counties  of  the  mother-country;  we  recollect  one  word  at 
present  which  we  can  only  trace  to  Holland.  In  Virginia, 
m^U-ea/tes  are  often  made ;  a  similar  cake  with  the  same 
name,  wa^l,  is  very  common  in  Holland. 

As  to  new  words,  the  number  used  in  the  written  language 
ia  not  great  The  word  bindtry,  meaning  '  a  place  wbrae 
books  are  bound,' is  in  Webster.  WebelieTeitisanew,but 
it  certainly  is  not  a  bad  word.  In  American  adTettiaements 
we  obaerre  the  word  book  is  genwally  prefixed ;  thus  we 
might  say,  a  book-bindery.  Sparte  is,  for  any  thing  we  know, 
a  new  word,  and  well  applied ;  the  Americans  say  a  tparte 
instead  of  a  scattered  population ;  and  we  think  the  term 
has  a  more  precise  meaning  than  scattered,  and  is  the  proper 
correlative  of  dense.  The  danger  of  new  words  is,  tluit  the 
ignorant  will  use  them  without  knowing  their  meaning,  as 
we  may  observe  in  soma  of  the  inferior  American  news- 
papers. The  number  of  new  words  that  may  be  gradually 
creeping  into  the  American  spoken  language,  we  suspect 
is  nut  inconsiderable ;  this  arises  in  some  measure  from  in- 
termixture with  foreigners,  and  must  produce  some  e^t 
though  it  may  not  be  much.  We  have  heard  the  German 
word  plundtr  vulgurly  applied  to  baggage  or  heavy  commo- 
dities. , 

We  snqiect  that  many  wnds  of  a  moral  impwt  are  begin- 
ning to  vary  considerably  as  to  the  signification  attached  to 
than  in  England  and  America.  High-minded,  a  word  not 
much  used  in  Great  Britain,  rather  implies  something  ele- 
vated or  noble  in  enduring :  in  the  convwsation  language, 
at  least  of  some  parts  of  America,  it  is  applied  as  a  term  of 
praise  to  action,  often  impetuous,  and  sometimes  unjust 
Zod^  and  Gentleman  are  terms  that  come  under  the  same 
predicament  as  to  difference  of  import. 

The  ortht^raphy  of  the  English  language  is  liable  to  more 
change  in  America  than  in  England :  the  Americans,  as  a 

fmeral  rule,  do  not  observe  oruiography  so  strictly  as  the 
nglish,  of  which  any  reader  of  American  papers  may  con- 
Tince  himself.  We  refin  to  American  newspapers,  because 
they  are^  man  than  in  England,  used  ss  a  ccnnmon  medium 
tax  addresung  the  public  on  all  subjects,  and  fbrm  a  la^ 
part  <^tlw  reading  cff  the  communis. 
We  have  said  nodiinf  of       «  ttw  ebaiaeter  of  An>fr- 
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rioan  writing  as  distinguished  from  En^uh,  aa  diii  Uei 
yond  the  proper  subject  of  the  artide.  The  main  dilffirenoi 
uipears  to  as  to  arise  fhnn  the  superior  value  attached  in 
America  to  cvatorieal  display,  and  to  the  minions  Hiere  very 
commonly  entertained  about  what  is  called  fine  wnting  and 
eloquence.  [See  Style,  ELoqoBNCE.j 
AMERIGO  VESPUCCIUS.  [See  Vispvcct.] 
AMERKOTE,  a  town  near  the  eastern  frontier  o<" 
Sinde,  and  about  eightv-five  miles  to  the  eastward  o 
Hyderabad,  in  that  i^vlnce.  It  is  in  25°  20'  north  lat, 
and  69°  49'  east  long.  This  town  is  celetoated  u  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  when,  in  1541, 
his  father  Humayun  was  driven  from  Hindostan  by  Shere 
Khan,  the  regent  of  Bahar.  Amerkote  was  once  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  <d  Mooltan,  nnder  whieh  latter  name  was  Ibrmeriy 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Sinde ;  in  1813  itwasca^tured 
by  tne  Ameers  of  Sinde.  The  country  by  which  it  is  aar- 
rounded  being  barren,  yidds  nothing  to  the  publib  revenue, 
which  is  derived  from  duties  on  merchandise,  and  exactions 
from  travellers  who  pass  through.  (Mill's  History  of  BritiA 
India ;  and  Hamilton's  East  India  Qaxetteer.) 

AMERSFOORT,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
twen^-five  miles  E.  S.E.  of  Arostordam,  on  the  small  na- 
vigable river  Eem,  which  runs  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This 
toirn  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill  called  Amersfor- 
derber^,  in  a  very  pleasant  district  The  extensive  tobacco 
plantations  around  this  place  are  much  decreased,  but  the 
town  has  still  some  tobacco  manufactures,  cotton  falvio^ 
and  a  glass-house.  The  population  in  Jan.  1,  1830,  was 
5S85  nudes,  and  6197  females.  Amersfoort  has  three 
churches*  one  <^  which  ii  a  fine  building.  The  Grand 
Pensionary  Bameveldt;  who  was  so  uiqustly  executed  at  tike 
Hague,  in  161B,  was  a  native  of  this  town.  Amwsfowtwas 
taken  by  the  French  in  1795. 

In  traversing  the  flat  country  from  Utrecht  to  Amers- 
foort, and  approaching  the  latter  town,  we  observe  a  district 
of  heath  five  or  six  mUes  long  and  as  many  broad,  with  some 
few  trees  on  it  and  dunes  or  hills  of  small  elevation.  These 
sandy  hills  contain  fragments  of  qusrti  sometimes  rounded, 
but  for  the  most  part  angular,  with  pieces  of  rock  of  a 
schistose  structure,  containinj}  a  good  deal  of  sand.  The 
whole  mass  appears  to  have  been  brougbt  down  by  the  acdon 
of  water  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Rhine.  These  hills 
are  sometimes  called  the  Amersfiwrt  Hills,  and  in  their  cha- 
racter are  similar  to  the  Bbluwb  or  Welawe,  a  few  miles 
farther  to  the  east 

AMERSHAM  or  A6HONDESHAH,  a  borongh  town 
in  Buckinghamshire,  about  twen^-six  mOes  W.N.W.  of 
Lcmdon,  on  the  road  to  Aylesbury  and  Buekin^iam,  from 
which  last  it  is  distant  thirty-three  miles.  It  is  in  a  valley 
between  woody  hOls,  near  the  river  Coin,  and  consists  <^  one 
main  street  long  and  wide,  not  lighted  but  well  paved,  and 
crossed  by  a  smaller  one.  The  church  stands  near  the 
point  of  intersection,  and  is  a  spacious  building  of  bridt 
covered  with  stucco :  it  consists  of  a  nave  with  small  aisles, 
transepts,  chancel,  monument  room  for  the  Drake  femily,  in 
which  are  some  handsome  monuments,  and  a  tower  at  the 
west-end.  It  is  dedicated  to  St  Mary ;  and  the  living, 
a  rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Drake  &mily,  it  accounted 
one  of  the  best  in  England.  The  town-hall  (the  lower  part 
of  which  is  used  for  die  market)  is  a  brick  buildii^,  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  raised  upon  pillars  and  sarmounted  by  a 
lantern  and  dock:  it  was  built  by  a  Sir  William  Drake, 
who  died  in  1 682.  WiOi  these  exceptions  the  town  eentains 
scarcely  any  building  worthy  of  notice. 

The  manufactures  are  chie%  of  black  lace,  cottim,  straw- 
plait  and  wooden  duurs.  'The  market  is  on  Tueeday; 
there  are  two  fairs,  one  on  Whit-Monday,  and  another  on 
the  19th  September.  The  population  of  the  borough  and 
parish  in  1831  was  2816,  without  reckoning  (as  it  seems)  the 
hamlet  of  Coleshill,  which,  though  partly  m  this  paridi,  is 
in  the  county  of  Herts. 

Besides  the  parish  church,  there  are  two  places  of  worship ; 
one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for  Quakers.  The  grammar- 
school  was  founded  by  Dr.  Rdwrt  Cfaahmer,  rector  of 
Anwrsham.  and  Cantm  of  Windsiv,  who  endowed  it  with 
25/.  per  annum.  Dr.  Chaloner  died  in  1621.  A  writing 
BcbxM  was  endowed  by  Lad  Newhaven  (who  died  in  1728); 
and  a  Sunday-sdiooU  pnviously  established  by  subsvriptiini, 
by  the  Ute  William  Dnke,  Jun.,  .Esq.  An  almshouse  for 
six  poor  widows  was  endowed  tqr  a  Sir  William  Drake, 
B.rt,whodiedinl6«9.  ,y  GoOglc 
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Anwrhwn  wh  a  pudiaiBcaitarjr  toooeb  vnteription ; 
9Vt  iti  to  wad  menbns  was  dinuw  for  k>ut  hundred 
nan,  tin,  in  1623.  it  vis  restorod  on  petition.  Edmund 
Wkller*  tiia  poet,  mi.  Algernon  Sidney  were,  members  for 
this  horouffh.   It  wu  dufrancbiBed  by  the  late  Reform  Bill. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  suffered  as  Lollards  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  or  as  Protestants  in  that  of  Mary  I. 

AMKS  (JOSEPH)  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Ames  of 
Yarmouth,  where  he  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  Januaiy. 
1689.  His  father  appeara  to  have  afterwards  settled  in 
London,  where  he  dud  when  his  son  was  in  his  twelfth 
TMT.  At  this  time  he  was  at  a  little  school  in  Wapping. 
Wben  flftaan,  be  was  put  app«ntioe  to  a  plane-makw, 
either  in  King  ca  Queen  Stanett  (near  GuiUImU)  in  the 
oi^rtfT  London.  HaviM  aarred  out  tail  time,  he  iben  lettled 
in  Wapping^  Honee  Walpole  says  as  a  Mp  chandler ;  but 
Booording  to  other  aooounts,  as  an  inmmoiigcr.  Whaterer 
WM  his  bnaiiiess,  he  seems  to  have  pursued  it  with  success, 
and  to  have  attained  by  it,  if  not  wealth,  at  least  a  compe- 
taney.  He  idso  found  time  to  supply  the  defects  of  his 
Mriy  edooation  by  reading;  and  this  led  at  length  to 
authorship.  The  study  to  which  he  was  most  attached 
was  that  of  antiquities,  and  particularly  those  of  his  own 
oonntry.  He  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Reverend 
John  Lewis,  the  author  of  the  Jnti^tieg  qf  the  Itle  of 
ThomeU  and  many  other  works,  who  hved  for  some  time  in 
Wapping ;  and  it  is  this  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have 
first  suggested  to  him.  about  the  year  1730,  tbe  preparation 
of  a  hiOotf  of  English  printing.  Some  oireumstances 
prarentod  hitn  from  engaging  in  the  project  till  two  years 
after;  hut  he  then  took  it  up  in  earnest,  and  its  execution 
became  Hhb  olgact  of  his  Ufe.  The  work,  in  a  quarto 
vdtume  of  above  600  pages,  appeared  in  1749.  under 
the  title  of  Typographuxil  Anttquitiet;  being  an  His- 
torical Account  of  Printing  in  England,  with  some 
ifymoirt  of  our  Ancient  Printers,  and  a  Register  of  the 
Books  printed  by  them,from  theyear  1471  to  1600;  with 
an  Appendix  concerning  Printing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
m  tne  same  tints.'  This  is  Ames  s  printupal  work,  end  still, 
indeed,  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  only  elaborate  history  we 
have  of  English  printing.  It  has  probably  preserved  a 
good  many  title-pages,  and  other  fkcts  connected  with  its 
■abject,  that  would  have  been  lost,  had  the  recording  of  them 
hem  loiigar  defemd;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whol^  oreditaUe 
to  Has  Indnstiy  <tf  its  compiler.  But  the  taik»  to  be  wall 
perlbmed,  required  much  mora  learning  than  Ames  pos- 
sessed. The  most  valuable  part  of  his  bow  has  bean  added 
to  it  by  its  snbsec^uent  editors,  and  espsdally  by  Mr. 
Herbert  whose  editum,  extended  to  thiee  volumes  quart", 
appeared  in  1 785.  1786,  and  1790.  A  still  more  angmented, 
uA  much  more  splendid  aditim  has  been  since  published 
by  ttie  Reverend  Dr.  Dibdin.  in  four  vols.  4to.,  1810-12. 
Ames's  next  most  considerable  work  is  that  entitled  Poren- 
taliOi  or  Shmxyirs  of  the  Fatmlyof  Wren,  foL  17S0.  The 
book  bears  to  be  *  by  Stephen  Wren,  Esq.'  (the  grandson 
of  Sir  Christopher)  *  with  the  care  of  JoM|ji  Ames  \  but 
Ames  is  understood  to  have  been  realW  the  writer.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  a  Catalogue  of  English  beads,  8vo., 
1748— (rf  a  Catalogue  of  Bnghw  {winters,  in  two  leaves  4to., 
and  of  an  Index  to  tt»  eatatogue  of  Lord  Pembroke's  coins, 
uinted,  hut  not  published.  Mr.  Ames  wss  a  fellow  ot  the 
Royal  and  Antiquarian  Sodeties,  and  seeretaiy  to  the 
latter  ficom  1741  till  his  death.  In  the  PAihaophicat 
TVttmaeftoM  for  1747,  is  an  account  of  a  case  of  Plica 
Pokmica,  w  matted  hair,  communicated  by  bim.  (No. 
oceolxxxiii.  p.  556.)  He  died  suddenly  in  the  idiop<^  a  friend, 
an  ironmonger,  in  St  Clement's  Lane,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober. 1759.  He  left  a  considerable  collection  both  of 
books  and  of  antiquities  and  other  curiosities,  which  were 
sold  by  auction  war  bis  death ;  the  sale  occupied  nine 
days.  The  above  facts  are  taken  from  the  Li/e  of  Ames, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  first  prefixed  to  Herbert's  edition  of 
ikie  Typographical  Antiquities,  and  since  republished  with 
additlonu  notes  in  that  of  Dr.  Dibdin. 

AMBSBURY,  a  market-town  in  WUtshire,  in  a  valley  on 
the  liver  Avon,*  about  seven  or  tagbt  miles  N  ■  of  Salisbury, 
and  seventy-eight  W.S.W.  ftom  London.  Its  population  is 
small,  the  parish  having  only  944  inhabitants  in  1831.  Hie 
town  has  little  trade,  and  is  chiefly  auppurted  by  travellers 
■nd  posting.  Even  the  maAet  (whikdi  was  on  VMday)  has 
been  disoontinned.   There  are  tluaa  fiuis.   Amesbury  con- 

*  Then  an  tim  rben  of  thb  nanMlaVntdlK,  Tha  om  luM  nBnUoiMd 
puwibySilbbaty.  . 


sists  of  two  streets,  irregular  and  iU-hoilt,  neithdr^ved  not 
hghted.  The  church,  built  of  stone  and  flints,  u  of  vory 
early  date,  but  some  of  its  anient  features  have  been  de- 
f^u^  by  idterations.  It  was  probably  attuned  to  the  nun- 
nery which  once  existed  here.  Tbe  living  is  a  perpetual 
curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor. 
There  is  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  several  schools,  one  of 
which  is  a  national  school. 

Amesbury  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  Under  the  Saxon 
king  Edgar,  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  the  seat  of 
a  synod ;  and  Elfrida,  tbe  widow  of  that  prince,  founded 
here,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  a  nunnery  of 
the  Benedictine  order.  An  abbey  had  indeed  existed  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  fimndedt  ss  some  si^.  by  Ambronns,  a 
British  prince  who  Uved  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasiaii, 
or  by  one  Ambri  a  monk :  tiiis  abbey  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  about  the  time  tff  Alfred.  Elfrida's 
nimnery,  notwithstanding  some  changes,  lasted  till  the 
general  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Its  revenue  at 
that  time  is  estimated  by  Speed  at  5581.  lOi.  2d.,  and  by 
Dugdale  at  495/.  \Ss.  2d.  A  mansion  on  its  site,  was, 
after  the  French  Revolution,  oecuined  by  some  nuns  from 
Louvain,  attracted  it  is  said  by  the  sani^ty  of  the  place :  they 
subsequentiy  removed  into  Dorsetshire.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood is  Stonihbnge.  To  tbe  west  of  the  town  tie  the 
traces  of  an  antient  encampment,  which  though  popnlariy 
termed  Vespasian's  camp,  is  evidentiy  not  of  Roman  origin. 

AMETHYST.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  two  pre- 
cious stones  o£  essentially  diflforent  natures.  The  oriental 
'amethyst  is  a  rare  wie^  ADAMAirriira  SPAB,or  oonm- 
dum,  as  already  noticed ;  the  oeddatttU,  or  eomiROfi  ame- 
thyst,  now  to  be  described,  is  a  variety  of  quartz  or  rock 
crystal,  which  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as 
India,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Spain,  &c.  It  occurs  in 
various  forms,  as  massive,  in  rounded  pieces,  and  crystal- 
hzed ;  tbe  primary  form  of  the  crystal,  like  that  of  quarts, 
is  a  slightiy  obtuse  rhomboid,  but  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
secondary  form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  at  one  or 
both  ends  by  a  Bix-sided  pyramid;  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  the  prism  is  wanting,  and  the  pyramids  being  then 
united  base  to  base,  the  secondary  crystal  is  a  dodecahedron 
with  triangular  faces. 

The  amethyst  is  principally  distinguished  from  common 
quartz  by  its  colour,  which  is  occasionally  of  every  shade  of 
violet,  or  rather  purplish  violet,  and  tiiis  in  the  perfect  ame- 
thyst is  ptet^  equal  throughout  the  crystal ;  very  common^ 
the  summits  only  of  the  inystal  are  amethystine,  the  lower 
part  being  nearly  colourless,  or  tinged  with  green.  By  long- 
continued  beat  the  colour  is  destroyed,  and  the  crystals  he- 
come  white  and  opalescent.  Sometimes  the  crystals  are 
aggregated  or  fhseiculated;  in  the  Palatinate  they  are  found 
Immg  geodes  of  agate,  and  in  Silesia  capillary  crystals  occur 
mixed  with  micaceous  iron  ore. 

The  crystals  of  the  amethyst  vary  from  diaphanous  to 
translucent,  and  they  exhibit  various  degrees  of  splendour, 
both  externally  and  internally.  The  fracture  is  commonly 
ooncfaoidal,  and  the  fragments  are  of  indeterminate  form. 
Like  quarts,  the  amethyst  is  sufficiently  hard  to  give  Are 
with  steel  and  to  scrateh  glass ;  and  has  also  been  found, 
like  it,  with  cavities  containing  water ;  it  is  infbsible  by  tbe 
common  blow-jnpe.  Aocwding  to  Rmot  it  etmsists  ot — 
SiUoa     ....  97-90 
Alumina         .       .       .  *S5 
Onde  (tf  iron  and  manganese  'flO 

98-25 

AMHARA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Abyssinian  empire  (see  Abyssinia);  bntpnperlytiie  name 
of  a  province.  Beyond  tbe  information  denved  from  the 
visits  of  the  first  Portuguese  missionaries  to  this  province, 
it  has  remained  unknown.  We  find  the  first  acooimt  of 
it  in  the  Journey  of  Alvaret,  who,  in  1580,  travelled 
fhmi  Arkeekoo,  through  Tigre  and  Angot,  into  Amhara. 
His  description,  though  it  gives  no  very  exact  account 
of  the  direction  of  his  route  or  the  distance  of  one  place 
f^om  another,  contains  a  great  deal  of  cnrious  informaticm. 
Soon  after  entering  Amhara,  Alvarez  saw  a  lake  three 
leagues  long  and  one  wide,  with  an  island  in  the  middle, 
on  which  was  a  monasteir  of  St.  Stephen.  The  monks 
gathered  abundance  of  lemtms,  oranges,  and  citrons. 
The  lake  contained  gomaras,  or  Inpn^otami.  Alvar«s 
menticnsvariousothersmallerlakesinAmhara.  Numerous 
sierras  traverse  the  country,  some  rising  abruptly  from  Ute 
level  plains,  hot  wen  cul^y^j^|l%^@&|^  with 
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Tarioai  kinds  of  ^rain.  He  describw  many  irell-cultiTated 
plains  covered  mth  muze,  wheat,  barlej^,  and  in  some  cases 
oaiefuUy  irrigated.  The  country  contained  a  great  many 
Christiw  churches ;  indeed  every  district  bad  its  church, 
pe^ila  in  some  places  wont  nearly  naked. 

The  missionary  descrihes  soiu  most  singular  and  dan- 
guotts  passes  fbrmed  in  tin  side  of  mountains:  ftom  many 
parts  <n  the  eountiT  to  other  parts  there  teems  to  be  cmly 
one  loadt  on  w)uca  there  were  occasionally  galea  placed, 
which  entirely  commanded  the  passes ;  certain  dntiM  won 
levied  at  these  gates. 

At  the  period  of  Alvarez's  viu^  the  emperor  appears  to 
have  chiefly  resided  in  Amhara.  The  great  changes  that 
have  happened  in  Abys»nia  since  ^at  time  have,  probably, 
rendered  this  province  diiRcult  of  accesa.  We  &id  no  in- 
formation about  it  in  the  I/^t  and  JdoMtnret  qf  N.  Pearee 
(London,  IbSl). 

It  will  be  observed  that  Alvarez  mentions  the  orange  ana 
lemon  as  bein^  in  Abyssinia  at  the  time  of  his  viftit.  The 
recttved  notion  is,  that  the  fruits  of  this  class  are  indigenous 
in  the  ea^m  parte  of  Ava  and  the  north  of  India;  th^ 
may,  possibly,  ue  indigenous  in  Abyssinia  also.  Lobo  says, 
that  the  Abjrssinians  have  black  grapes,  peaches,  some 
pomegranates,  the  sugaiHHme,  and  ue  fig ;  but  he  says 
nothing  about  oranges  and  lemms.  According  to  Bruce 
and  Pearce,  the  orange  and  lemon  are  now  in  Abyssinia, 
but  when  introduced  we  do  not  know.   [See  Altarez.} 

AUHA'RIC  LANGUAGE  has  its  name  from  Amhara, 
where  it  is  or  was  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity.  Inferior 
dialects  of  the  Amharic  are  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  6o)am, 
Angot,  Efat,  Shoa,  Bagemder,  Samen,  &c.  The  Amharic 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Agatharchides,  {Hudgon, 
Geogr.  Min.y  t.  i.,  p.  46,)  about  120  years  before  Christ. 
Agatharchides  c^s  the  languase  of  the  Troglodytes  of 
EUuiwia  %Mftit*  ^  which  certainly  bears  some 
resemhlanoe  to  Amharic.  Agatluurchides  says  that  he  was 
SLcqnainted  with  the  Kamara.  The  Amharic  began  to  pre- 
vafl  in  Abyssinia  over  the  Qeez  language  when  leon- 
Amlak.  about  the  year  1300,  having  overcome  the  Zagsan 
dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors,  and  removed 
the  residence  of  the  royal  court  from  Axum  to  Shoa. 
where  he  had  lived  in  exile.  Younger  princes  were 
usually  confined  in  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Amhara, 
Goshen  and  Ambapel.  Icon-Amlak  surrounded  himself 
with  officers  and  courtiers  who  spoke  the  Amharic,  which 
was  then  generally  adopted  by  the  higher  ranks  in  Abys- 
sinia, who  called  it  Letana  n^u*,  the  royal  tongue.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Amharic  enables  a  traveller  to  make  him- 
self understood  in  nearly  every  part  of  Abyssinia,  altbougb 
there  are  numerous  dialects,  <»  which  no  complete  dassiftca- 
ti(m  has  yet  been  accomplished ;  at  these  the  Ti^  re- 
amnbles  mueh  more  the  antient  ecelenastieal  Etiuqifo  or 
the  Geaz  language,  than  the  Amharic.  Tin  Arabian  writer 
Makrizi  counts  fifty  dialects.  It  will  be  probabl;r  <ivite  as 
difficult  to  define  the  exact  number  of  Ettiio{8an«  as  of 
Amlac,  modem  Greek,  and  E^^i&b  dialecta,  or  the  number 
of  languages  in  general.  The  Icing  of  Abyssinia,  his 
councillors,  ecclesiastics,  monks,  and  every  well-educated 
Abyssinian,  know  tiie  Geez  language,  in  which  docu- 
ments and  letters  are  usually  comp<»ed.  Therefore  the 
Geez  is  called  Uaana  malzhqf,  or  metzha/eSa,  that  is,  the 
language  of  letters  or  books.  The  foreign  correspondence 
of  the  kmg  is  in  Arabic.  According  to  Bruce,  there  was  a 
law,  that  whoever  should  dare  to  translate  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  Geez  into  the  Amharic  should  die ;  but  tfiis  law 
baa  not  been  strictly  observed. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  published  a 
PMcdterium  Dauidis  Anuutrieet  London,  1833,  large  18mo., 
price  2«. ;  and  Novum  Testammtum  in  Lin^uam  Amhari- 
cam,  vertit  Aim  Rumi  Habessinus;  edidxt  Thomat  Pell 
Piatt.  Londini.  1829.  foolscap  4to.,  calf,  12«.  Thewhole 
Bible  is  now  preraring  for  the  press  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  P.  Piatt,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambri^.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  have 
been  circulated  by  Mr.  Gobat  and  other  missionaries  in 
Al^rssinia,  and  have  been  sometimeft  transcribed  by  the 
natives  who  could  not  be  provided  with  printed  copies. 
Mr.  Gobat  returned  from  Abyssinia  in  1833. 

The  circumstances  which  enabled  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  to  obtain  a  tianslation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  the  Amharic  language  are  detailed  in  tfaeir  reports, 
and  m  the  Chrittian  Beswchet  in  theMadUmwum  from 
1819  to  1820,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Jow^t,  pp.  197-218. 


The  Amharie  is  said  to  be  a  degeMraled  Sbtmitio  diabet, 
Ae  grammatieal  structure  of  which  has  preser^'ed  its  cha^ 
raeter,  though  its  lexicographical  contents  are  mingled  nth 
African  words.  It  is  likel)-  tiiat  the  Amharia  and  i^iei 
dialects  of  the  Ethiopio  are  derived  from  the  old  Arabio  fd 
ihe  Himyaritei  in  Yemen.  Tbe  Amharic  adds  to  the  twen^- 
six  eharaeten  of  the  Gees  sawn  others,  which  us  mere 
modiflcations  in  wdar  to  axprasa  sonwdiametBtistie  wnmis. 
Hie  Towda  an  ttc^essed  by  vuia&ma  in  die  shi^a  of 
letten,  so  that  ea^  eharaoter  or  lettsf  is  in  fiuit  s  syllaUe, 
being  a  oonaonant  fidlowed  by  a  vowel,  thus :  Ilk,  li,  Ktid» 
la,  a,  lo.  The  Amharic,  with  other  Ethimiu  diatosta,  ia 
written  from  the  left  to  the  ri^t  hand,  like  our  western 
languages. 

Amharie  htaratnre  it  very  scanty.  Befim  (be  above 
publications  of  the  British  uid  Foreign  Bible  Socie^,  tlwre 
were  in  Abyssinia  no  Amharie  books,  except  an  Etbii^i»* 
Amharic  vocabulary,  called  Sotwou,  or  the  ladder.  Ludc^a 
Grammatica  Amhariea  contains  a  translation  of  Luke  xi., 
1-13,  a  confession  of  frdth,  some  erdloquial  phrases,  and  a 
little  poem  in  Amhanc.  The  manHseript  of  Ludolph'a 
translation  of  thirteen  verses  of  St  Luke  is  presenw  ia 
the  Univenritv  library  at  Gieesen.  There  is  also  a  CWf- 
dutit  Chrittwia,  lAnffua  Amhariea,  by  T.  O.  ^bngur, 
Rome,  after  1786.  LudtAf  wu  aseisted  by  J.  H.  Micbaelis 
in  the  eompoution  of  his  Z^rieoR  Amharicum  and  his 
Ortanmatica  Amhariea.  Ludolf  derived  bis  knowledge  of 
Amharic  chiefly  from  Abba  Gregoriua,  a  native  unlearned 
Abyssinian,  who  merely  drew  up  a  rough  Italiui-AmliMic 
vocabulary,  which  came  afterwards  into  the  library  of  Paris. 

Thib  French  consul  at  Cairo,  Asselin  de  CherviUe,  cauaed 
Abu  Rumi,  an  old  Abysnoian,  who  had  been  the  iiutiiiclor 
of  Bruce  and  Sir  William  Jones,  to  translate  the  whole 
Bible  into  Amharie.  This  is  the  tianslation  which  is  now 
in  the  posseasian  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
M.  Asselin  was  also  «M«ged  on  an  Ambuic  grammar  and 
dictionary.  (Magatin  SHegdopUiquB,  tone  v.  p.  1 97,  &c.) 
M.  AaseUn  dev^ed,  dnring  ten  snetsesite  years,  two  days 
per  week  to  the  superintendence  of  Abu  Rami's  translation. 

No.  XIV.  of  the  Abyssinian  manntoripts,  in  Uieiibiaryof 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  contains  ttie  Gospel 
of  St.  Mark  in  Amharie,  by  Pearce.  Pearee,  who  is  well- 
known  from  Salt's  TnweU  and  the  recent  publication  of  his 
life,  was  unacquainted  with  the  Bthiopio  eharactets ;  and 
has  therefure  expressed  the  sounda  with  which  be  was 
ftimiliar  in  die  common  English  handwriting  and  ortho- 
graphy. His  attempts  are  sometimea  a  Utde  amusing.  In- 
stanoea  occur  of  as  great  deviations  from  the  o(m%ct  ibrm, 
as  if  we  should  represent  the  French  words,  Ufavt  que,  by 
die  c<Hnbination  e\fi>k»r.  The  reader  will  find  some  useftil 
remarits  on  the  subjeet  of  the  Amharic  translations,  b\- 
T.  P.  Plait,  Esq.,  in  bis  woik,  intitlad  A  Cattda/m  </  IA« 
Kthiopie  BibHeal  Momuenfat  in  iie  Boyal  Idinuy  ^ 
Paris,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Britith  ami  Foreign  Hible 
Society ;  also  tome  account  qf  those  in  the  Vatican  tibrary 
at  Rome.  With  remarks  and  axtraet*.  7b  tchieh  are 
added  Specimms  of  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
modem  Langvages  q/*  Abt/ssinia:  and  a  Grammatieal 
Analysis  of  a  Chaffer  in  the  Amharie  Dialect  .•  irt^  fac- 
similes rf  an  Ethtopie  and  an  Amharie  Manuscript.  By 
Thomas  Pell  Piatt.  B.A.:  London,  1823.  4to.  It  appears 
that  Pearce  deviated  from  analogy  in  his  ordwgraphy,  fre- 
quendy  made  grammatical  errors,  and  violated  the  idiom  of 
the  lai^age  in  attempting  to  render  each  word  and  particle 
of  the  Bni^ish  vermon  from  whidi  be  translated.  In  Pearce's 
Amharic  version,  thece  isaearcely  aeopulative  or  di^iinotive 
partiele  in  a  whole  cb^iCer,  not  even  the  omyunotoon  and. 
Abu  Rumi'a  translation  renders  it  Ukdy  that  Pearee  did 
not  know  certain  fiMms  of  expression  which  diould  have  been 
introdueed.  Peibaps  in  the  rafidity  <rfeol4oquial  eommimica- 
tion,  many  eharuiteristics  of  paxtieular  inflexion  may  be  lost, 
and  so  have  been  omitted  by  Pearce,  whose  traoalatiau, 
however,  are  valuable  as  exprusing  the  native  pronuncia- 
tion.  Pearce  died  at  Alexandria. 

LudolTs  Ethiopic  types  have  been  obtained  from  Germany 
for  the  use  of  the  British  and  Forei^  Bible  Society ;  and 
the  wish,  repeatedly  expressed  by  Ludolf,  f£  promoting  by 
linguistic  studies  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  has  been 
fulfilled  after  the  l^»e  o{  more  than  a  century.  Various 
charactes  of  Ludolf  s  typn  wwa  altend  under  the  direc- 
tion ai  Professor  La^  to  a  neanr  imitation  ^  Ethiopie  calli- 
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Salt  in  Idi  Travels,  and  by  Seetzeo  in  his  Linguutit(Aem 
jybcUuw,  Loipzig,  18i6-lH,p.  145,&c.  Nine  venes  of  the 
eommenoement  of  SoIonu>n'8  Soi^,  in  five  dialects,  similar 
to  the  Amharic  may  be  seen  in  Brace's  TraveU.  (See  the 
aitido  Amhmische  ^mtehe,  by  Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gni- 
Iwr'i  ^leykJapadxe ;  and  see  Ethiop[a.n  La.noua.oes.) 

AMHBRSIT.  a  small  town  of  Massachusetts,  about 
seventy  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  and  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Connecticut  river.  It  has  an  incorporated  coUe^  which 
opened  in  1821.  The  latest  accounts  state  that  it  had  a 
president,  ten  instructors,  197  students,  a  library  of  2380 
voiumea,  and  a  student's  Ubrary  of  43 1 5 . 

AMHERST,  a  town  in  the  north-aaat  angle  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mwtaban,  in  16°  5'  N.  laU  and  97<*  25'  E.  long. 

This  town  was  buitt  by  the  British  in  1826,  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Burmese  war,  in  order  to  supply  the  place,  as  a 
military  post,  of  the  town  of  Martaban,  which  was  restored 
to  the  Bannesa  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty.  In  this 
town  an  asylum  was  offered  to  such  of  the  Burmese  subjects 
as  dreaded  the  resentment  of  theirsovemment  for  the  part 
they  had  taken  during  the  war.  lite  place  was  named  in 
honour  of  the  Governor- General  of  India.  It  may  afford 
some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  towns  ai-e  raised  in 
India,  to  state,  that  m  the  b^inning  of  April,  1826,  the 
spot  selected  as  the  Bite  of  this  town  was  covered  with 
jungle,  HaaX  in  the  foUowiog  January  it  contained 
1600  iuhabitanto. 

The  ntuatioa  of  AsclheaA  appears  to  be  wall  chosen  fat 
flie  purposes  of  oommerc^  it  being  easy  of  access  to  the 
Burmese,  the  Chinese,  and  the  people  of  other  countries 
beyond  the  Ganges.  The  run  by  sea  between  this  place 
and  Rangoon  is  short,  and  suited  to  the  small  vessels  em- 
ployed by  the  Burmese  in  their  coasting  trade.  -On  the 
»nd  side,  there  is  a  safe  route  to  the  interior  of  Ava,  and 
to  the  coun^  of  the  Shans,  a  people  inhabiting  the  central 
region  between  Ava,  Siam,  and  China.  The  practicability 
of  this  route  for  the  introduction  of  merchandiM.into  China 
was  eariy  established,  by  the  transmission,  in  1 827,  of  savaral 
chests  of  opium. 

The  town  is  built  on  the  south  bank  of  the  wide  outlet, 
or  aetuary  the  Saluen  river,  which  passes  from  China 
thnn^h  vba  Shan  country,  and  disehargea  itsdf  into  the 
gulf  of  Martaban.  The  channel  of  this  stream  is  Inmd, 
bat  80  shallow*  and  so  mnoh  obstnwtad  by  shoals  and 
rapids,  that,  except  at  its  mouth,  it  is  not  navigable  tx 
vessels  of  any  considerable  burthen.  Its  course  lies  thiou^ 
an  open  and  fertile  country. 

Amherst  is  a  bar  harbour  with  rather  a  dangerous 
entrance,  but  when  this  is  passed,  the  anchorage  is  good 
in  five  fathoms  water,  within  100  yards  of  the  shore.  The 
bar  has  only  one  fkthom  at  low  water.  The  tide  flows  about 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  its  greatest  rise  is  19  feet.  For  two 
hours  before,  and  the  same  time  after  high  water,  the 
harbour  is  so  still,  ^at  the  oommunication  with  the  shore 
is  perfectly  easy. 

Good  water  is  found  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  within  rix  fiwt  of  the  sotAim,  and  every  einnim- 
stanoe  eonneoted  with  the  station  seems  to  pnunise  that 
Amherst  will  become  a  plaoe  of  oonsideraUB  cnnmercial 
and  political  importance.  The  military  cantonments  are 
situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  a  ^ 
and  elevated  spot  (Mtxruucript*  0/  the  India  Board, 
quoted  by  Hamiltm,  and  Reports  qf  the  Houte  qf  Commons 
on  the  AMars  of  India,  183-2.) 

AMHERST  (JEFFERY,  BARON),  a  distinguished 
British  military  commander,  was  the  son  of  Jeffery  Amherst, 
of  Riverhead,  in  Kent,  Esq.,  and  was  bom  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1717.  The  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity.  He  received  his  ensign's  commission  in  1731, 
and  having  some  yeus  after  gone  to  Germany  as  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Ligonier,  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Dettmgen  and  Fontenoy.  He  afterwards  became  aide-de- 
eamp  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  as  snefa  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battles  of  LoAild  and  Haatenbeck.  In  1756. 
while  still  abroad,  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the  ftfteeath 
regiment  of  foot.  Two  years  after  he  was  recalled  from  iha 
tiontinont  and  sent  to  America  as  mi^or-general  of  the  troops 
destined  fbr  the  siege  of  Louisburg  in  Cape  Breton.  After 
the  reduction  of  Canada  in  1 760,  lo  which  he  had  materially 
eontributed.  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Soon  after  he 
was  appninted  eommuiderin-cUef  of  all  the  forces  in  Arae- 
On^pcficom  17A3)iji  ntwiwd  fo  EfM^end,  f W 


be  received  from  the  kiiv  the  governorship  of  Virginia.  A 
misunderstanding  with  his  majesty  in  1768  occasioned  Us 
sudden  dismissal  from  the  army ;  but  the  matter  having 
been  cleared  up,  he  was  in  a  few  months  reinstated  both  in 
his  former  rant  and  in  the  royal  favour.  In  1770  he  was 
made  governor  of  Guernsey,  and  two  years  after,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  ordnance  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  EngUind.  In  1776  he  was  created  Boron  Am- 
herst of  Holmesdale,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  He  retained 
his  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  till  breaking  up 
of  the  North  administration  in  )  782,  when,  on  his  resigning 
it.  the  king  gave  him  the  offlee  of  gold  stick  in  waiting.  In 
1787  he  received  a  second  patent  0?  nolnh^  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal  in  Canada,  and  with  remaindar 
to  his  nephew.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1 793,  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which  he  held  till 
the  1 0th  of  February,  1 793,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  On  this  occasion  it  is  understood  that  an 
earldom  and  the  dignity  of  field -marshal  were  offered  to  bim, 
both  of  which  honours  he  declined  at  the  time,  though  the 
following  year  he  accepted  the  field-marshal's  baton.  Lord 
Amherst  died  at  his  seat  at  Montreal  near  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  on  the  3d  of  August,  179/,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age.  He  had  been  twice  married,  first  to  Jane,  daughter 
of  T^mas  Dalyson,  Esq.  of  Manson,  in  Uncolrwhire,  who 
died  on  the  7th  of  January.  1 765 ;  and  the  second  time  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  General  Cary,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Lucius  Henry,  Viscount  Falkland;  but  he  left  no  difld- 
ren,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  hbi  nephew, 
WilUam  Pitt  Amherst,  the  present  peer.  (.Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1 797,  p.  800 ;  and  Chalmers's  Biographieal ' 
Dictionary.) 

AMHERSTBURGH,  a  town  in  the  western  district  of 
Upper  Canada,  in  42°  &'  N.  lat.,  and  83"  10'  W.  long.,  in 
the  township  of  Maiden,  Epsex  county. 

Amherstburgh  stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Detroit,  and  on  its  eastern 
side.  Being  a  frontier  town,  it  has  some  militaty  defences 
and  contains  a  garrison.  During  the  war  with  America  in 
1813,  the  military  and  naval  works  were  destroyed  on  the 
approach  of  a  superior  American  force,  but  they  have  been 
|»rtly  restored  since  the  peace.  There  is  a  very  safe  and 
commodious  harbour,  with  a  good  anchorage  in  three  and  a 
half  fiithoms  water. 

The  surrounding  country  is  highly  fertile,  and  the  cUmata 
good.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  nectarines,  and 
grapes,  are  produced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 
The  lake  and  river  furnish  a  great  variety  and  plentiful 
supply  of  excellent  fish ;  and  toe  woods  contain  as  great  a 
choice  of  ^me  and  of  sin^ng  birds.  (Bouchette's  Account 
of  the  British  Domimons  tn  North  America.) 
AMIANTHUS.  [See  Asbestos.] 
AMIDINE,  a  peculiar  substance,  procured  by  Saussnro 
from  wheat  and  potato  starch :  1 00  parts  of  the  latter  were 
boiled  with  1200  parts  of  water,  ana  put  into  a  bottle  fUr- 
niahed  with  a  tuba  to  convey  the  gases  generated.  After 
forty-two  days'  exiK»ure  to  a  temperature  c/t  tiff*  to  77°  ik 
Fahr..  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add  gases 
were  obtuned.  On  examining  the  residue,  it  was  found  to 
oontain  18*7  of  amidine,  35*4  of  su^.  resembling  that 
formed  by  Uie  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch, 
and  17-5  of  gum,  similar  to  that  procured  by  roasting  starch, 
and  some  starch  remained  unchanged.  One  hundred  parts  of 
potato  starch  boiled  with  1200  of  water  were  exposed  also  for 
forty-two  days  to  the  atmosphere ;  they  yielded  1 7  of  amidifie, 
30 '  4  of  sugar,  1 7 '  2  of  gum,  and  some  unaltered  starch. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  changes  occur  in  the  nature  of 
starch,  with,  or  without,  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air :  in 
the  former  case,  it  was  found  that  a  little  of  its  oxygen 
was  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas;  in  the  latter,  as 
already  noticed,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases  were 
evolved. 

When  the  residue  of  the  fennentation  is  treated  with  cold 
water,  the  sugar  and  gum  are  readily  diasdved,  whOe  Ihe 
amidUne  is  but  little  soluble  in  it ;  bnUng  water,  however, 
readily  dissolves  it,  and  it  is  te  be  purified  by  evaporation  to 
dryness,  powdering,  washing  with  a  little  cold  water,  redifr- 
solviDg  in  boiling  water,  filtering  and  again  evaporating  to 
dryness. 

Amidine,  thus  obtained,  is  opaque,  or  semi-transparent, 
white,  or  yellowish-white,  inodorous,  insipid,  very  friable, 
soluble  in  any  pr^rtion  in  water  of  1 40°  Fahr.,  but  inso- 
luble in  ^l«obol.  }t  resembles  >tarcb  ^r^^ig^i^^col^r 
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with  iodine,  in  its  action  upon  barTtas-vater,  subacetate  of 
]ead  and  infusion  of  galls,  but  differs  ftota  it  in  being  sohi- 
ble  in  cold  water,  and  in  not  gelatinizing  vith  boUing  water, 
even  when  it  fi>rm8  one-fifth  of  the  solution. 

AMIENS,  an  antient  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Somme.  seventy-five  miles  N.  of  Piurii.  It  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  existed  at  Ute  timeof  CiDsar's  invasioa  of  Oavl, 
under  the  name  Samaro-Brira,  which  denotes  a  Inidge  over 
the  Samara,  now  the  Somme.  At  a  later  period  it  acquired 
the  name  of  the  tribe  of  which  it  was  the  chief  town,  the  Am- 
biani ;  this  name,  under  a  modified  form,  it  still  retains.* 

When  France  was  divided  into  provinces,  Amiena  was  the 
capital  of  Ficardy  ;  and  when  this  diviuon  was  superseded 
by  that  of  departments,  Amiens  became  the  capitu  of  the 
department  of  Somme.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  a  Cour  Royaie, 
a  court  the  jurisdiction  of  which  may  be  compared  to  thai 
of  our  own  assize  courts,  but  which  diffen  from  them  in 
bein^  Btationorr ;  of  a  THburtal  de  Gommeree,  a  court  for  the 
deeisiOQ  of  mercantile  disputes,  the  members  of  which  are 
leading  marehants  or  tradesmen,  and  are  amrainted  by  the 
omnmereial  body ;  and  <rf  a  Inihtqirie,  which  incAndes  the 
d^utmentsof  Somme  and  Oise. 
^  The  town  is  well-built,  with  Iwoaa,  straight  itmts.  The 
river  Somme,  which  traverses  it  in  three  branohea,  is  navi- 
gable for  small  craft.  There  is  a  citadel,  but  the  ramparts 
of  the  town  have  been  demolished,  and  serve  now  as  pro- 
menades. The  chief  buildings  are,  the  town-house  built  by 
Henry  IV.,  in  which  is  a  ooUection  of  paintings  of  the 
French  school,  the  com-market,  the  college,  the  residence 
of  the  prefect,  and  especially  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Giothio  architecture  in  France.  The  nave  of  this 
edifice,  the  loftiest  in  France,  is  r^^arded  as  a  masterpiece ; 
and  the  lightness  of  the  mllars  attracts  much  admiration: 
the  eK^  of  the  whole  has,  however,  been  injured  by  the  sub- 
stitution 1^  plain  0Bt8  for  the  stained  glass  which  onoe  filled 
the  windowa.  There  are  two  fine  {nomenades  in  the  town. 

The  trade  of  Amiens  is  still  oonsadeiahle.  Vdvel^  plush, 
oamUat,  qnilting,  serge,  dru^t.  fine  kaneymere,  horieir. 
and  other  goods,  unoi,  eottini,  and  woollen,  are  either  entirely 
manu&ctured,  or,  being  brought  in  from  other  places  in 
an  unfiaiahed  state,  an  pn^ued  for  sale  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  or  fi»  exportation  to  foroign  lands.  There  are 
also  paper-miUs  and  bleaching-grounds.  The  town  serves 
as  a  mart  for  the  numerous  manufactures  of  the  neighbour^ 
hood  as  fbr  as  the  confines  of  the  department  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  above  42,000. 

Of  institutions  for  education,  or  the  prranotion  of  science, 
Amiens  possesses  several.  There  is  an  Aeadhnie,  an  in- 
atitution  ranking  with  the  universities  of  other  countries, 
and  a  CoUige  or  pubUo  school;  a  ei^ntal  library  of  40,000 
Totumea;  a  botanio  garden,  and  an  academy  of  belles  lettres, 
Boiences,  and  arts.  It  was  the  Inrth-riaoB  of  Voiture,  Du- 
ean^  the  astronomer  Delambre,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,  the 
instigator  of  the  first  crusade. 

Amiens,  aft^  having  been  bestowed  by  Charles  VII.  of 
Pnnce  on  the  Duke  Burgundy,  a  pnnce  at  that  time 
nearly  equal  to  his  sovereign  in  power,  was  re-annexed  to 
the  crown  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Louis  XI.,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  by  a  singular  stratagem.  A  par^ 
of  soldiers,  disguised  as  peasants,  driving  a  cart  loaded  with 
walnuts,  having  gained  admittance,  contrived  to  spill  thcor 
mits  just  by  the  gate ;  and  while  the  guards  were  gatiaering 
them  up,  the  town  was  surprised  and  tadwn  by  the  disguisM 
aoldiani  and  tbeur  eomrades  who  had  fblkwed  them.  This 
was  in  1597;  But  the  town  was  recovered  within  a  year. 
The  short  peaoe  between  England  and  F^nee,  in  1802,  was 
eoBcluded  at  Amiens. 

The  arrottdisaement  of  Amiens  contains  652  square  miles, 
and  about  160,000  inhabitants.  There  are  in  it  250  com- 
munes. 

AMIENS  (TREATY  OF),  the  trea^of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  on  the  other,  signed  at  Amiens  on  ^e  2Sth  of 
March,  1 802.  The  preliminaries  of  this  peaoe  had  been 
signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  1801 ;  and  on  that 
oecasioD,  it  was  agreed  that  the  terms  of  the  final  trea^ 

*  riMcapitakofllMdlffanDl  QkUIctribMftppwiathe  UttrriWflod  oftha 
It jBMn  riontfaiUiiB  to  h«v<>  Rone  by  tba  dudb  of  tlwlr  tribe  In  neSmnea  to 
tbitr  an  oriiil  al  dadgMrion :  Troa  hnm  com  noit  of  the  nodim 
BWM«r  thMaivna.  Iba  UedloUuiiB.  MplUlof  th«  SanhiiiMotSutMl, 
)iu  brcum-  itaLilM:  Caftitanam.  mplUI  vtlhm  Brltorcd,  b  UwpnMBl 
BmnvBte,  Ks.  It  nmy  be  ^mmtuS  Hiat  Am  taudm  mmt  muUv  uiiiinii  tkom 
ibt  AMUMUvtmt  abUHn  Ims  ef  tlw  mint 


should  he  settled  at  Amiens,  that  town  being  situated  about 
midway  between  London  and  Paris.  On  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, accordingly,  the  Marquis  Comwallis  left  London 
for  Paris,  commissioned  to  act  as  plenipotentiary ;  and  on 
the  1st  December  he  arrived  at  Amiens.  On  the  'th, 
the  Dutch  minister,  Roger  Jean  Schimmelpenninck,  made 
his  appearance.  The  Spaidsh  ttipuataaatavt,  Don  Joseph 
NioDUB  D'Azara,  did  not  come  till  a  considerable  time 
after.   Joseph  Buonaparte  was  the  Krmoh  plen^potmtisry. 

It  was  a  long  time,  after  the  cmnmissionm  had  aU 
aBsembled,  befbre  much  progress  was  made  in  the  nego- 
tiation ;  and  it  was  frequently  supposed  to  he  on  the  pomt 
of  being  broken  off.    The  treaty,  however,  was  at  last 
signed  on  the  day  we  have  mentioned — an  additional  article 
having  been  added  two  days  after.    On  the  29th.  Mr. 
Moore,  the  assistant  secretary  to  the  mission,  arrived  with 
the  news  in  London.   The  proclamation  of  the  peace  was 
made  in  that  city,  and  in  Westminster,  on  the  29th  of 
April,  on  the  evoiing  of  whidi  day  a  brilliant  illumination 
testified  the  puUic  joy.   The  treaty  of  Amiens  consisted 
of  twenty-three  articles,  inchiding  uie  supplementary  one. 
France  agreed  to  evacuate  Naples,  and  the  states  of  the 
Church ;  Xn^and.  on  her  part,  gave  up  all  lutr  etmqvesta 
during  the  war,  to  the  powers  to  whom  they  had  fiirmerly 
belonged,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad,  miich  had  been 
taken  team  Spain,  and  the  part  of  CeyUm  which  bad  been 
possessed  by  the  Dutch.   Egypt  was  restwed  to  Turkey. 
It  was  also  stipulated,  that  withm  three  months  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  peace,  the  English  tnx^ 
should  evacuate  the  idands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Comino, 
which  should  be  given  back  into  tiie  possession  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  held  by  them  on 
conditions  which  were  enumerated  under  thirteen  heads. 
It  was  this  last  stipulation  which  afterwards  afforded  the 
oeten«ble  ground  for  the  breach  between  the  two  principal 
powws  wbxh  had  been  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 
Hostilities  were  rmewed  between  FVanoe  uw  England  Inr 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  tiie  latter,  on  fha  17th 
of  Hay,  1803. 
AMILCAR.   [See  Hamilcar.] 
AMIOT.  (LE  PERE,)  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  and  a 
missionary  to  China.   He  was  hewn  at  Toulon  in  1718. 
Having  entered  the  order  or  society,  as  it  was  styled,  of  Uie 
Jesuits,  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  natural 
talents,  as  by  his  persevering  application  to  study,  especially 
to  mathematics,  physicB,  andthe  languages.   Being  sent  by 
his  superiors  to  the  eastern  missions,  ^  arrived  at  Macao 
in  1750,  whence  he  proceeded  the  following  year  to  Pekin, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  the  emperw,  who  had  heard  of 
his  great  profldenc^  in  mathematiM.  a  science  then  much 
in  fknior  at  the  court  of  China.   I^ither  Amiot  soon  wm 
the  fHendsbiip  of  the  monareh,  and  be  continued  «mr  ailer 
to  reside  at  Pekin,  for  the  space  of  forty-four  yean,  till  the 
day  of  his  death.   To  his  knowledge  of  the  Chines^  he 
added  that  of  the  Mantcheou  language,  which  he  studied  at 
Pekin,  under  a  military  officer  ^  that  nation,  and  wtueh, 
as  he  modestiy  observes,  he  found  very  usefhl  far  interpret- 
ing many  obscure  jpassages  in  the  Chinese  writers,  wniMe 
language,  he  says,  is  like  no  other  in  the  world,  and  is  justly 
called  by  the  Japanese  '  the  langua^  of  confbsion.'  The 
Tartar  Mantcheou,  on  the  contrary,  is  methodic,  and  better 
resembles  our  European  languages.   Many  Chinese  works, 
espedally  those  relative  to  the  military  profession,  being 
translated  into  Mantcheou,  as  the  Tartar  ctmquerors  adopted 
the  Chinese  system  of  tactics,  Amiot  avafled  himself  <tf  both 
texts,  and  he  thus  compiled  his  own  treatise  in  F^neh, 
On  the  Military  Art  among  the  CMnete,  which  he  ex- 
tracted from  antient  works  written  by  Chinese  generals 
before  our  Christian  sra,  and  which  are  used  for  the 
examination  of  candidates  to  the  rank  of  officers.  This 
work  was  published  at  Paris  by  Des^uignes,  in  1772,  with 
some  explanatory  remarks  on  certam  passages  in  which 
Amiot  appeared  to  have  misunderstood,  or  not  clearly 
rendered,  the  Chinese  text.   It  was  afterwards  reprinted  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  lUimoiret 
coneemant  tHittoire,  lea  Sciences,  et  lee  Arts  des  Chinois, 
par  les  Mtstomairet,  IS  vols.  4to^  publish^  at  Paris  in 
1776-— 91.   A  supplement  with  plates,  sent  since  from 
China,  waa  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume.   In  tlra  same 
collection  an  found  most  of  Amiot  a  numerous  treatises  uid 
otiier  works,  with  a  copious  index  of  tiiem  in  the  tenth 
volume.  In  the  Lettrettur  let  earactira^hinois,  addressed 
to  the  London  Royal  8oci^^.^^^je^l^^V^.(jBpfe«i  je- 
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fttred  to  him  on  the  subject  of  cerbtin  hieroglyphs  observed 
by  Needham  on  a  bust  of  Isis  in  the  king's  cabinet  at  T\irin, 
and  3upp08ed  to  resemble  the  &ntient  Chinese  symbolic 
ehanuiteM.  Amiot  demonstrated  that  diere  vasno  analogy 
between  the  two.  This  letter  is  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  Chinese  language.  He  wrote  tlaa  ■  L*aiaiguit6  de 
la  China  prouvh  par  lu  monumms,  in  answer  to  on  essay 
written  by  Flither  Cibot,  another  Jesuit,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  *  Father  Ko,  a  Chinese  Jesuit,'  both  which  are 
inserted  hi  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Hie  MSmaires 
ahready  mentioned.  Cibot  had  attacked  the  Chinese  chro- 
nology of  their  dynasties,  especially  with  regard  to  the  six 
emperors  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  before  Yao.  Amiot 
defended  the  Chinese  historians,  as  he  did  likewise  in  his  Life 
of  Koong-tsSe,  whom  we  miscall  Confticius,  which  he  de- 
rived from  the  best  authorities,  and  in  which  he  gave  a 
genealogy  of  the  philosopher*s  family,  some  of  whose  de- 
scendants were  living  in  Amiot's  time,  and  the  line  of  which 
is  there  traced  back  to  the  Emperor  Hoaog-ti,  about  2600 

Ci  before  Christ,  and  three  centuries  b^»e  Yao.  It  is 
this  epoch  that  Amiot  reckons  the  commencement  of 
the  histortenl  times  of  the  Chinese,  as  distinguished  fiom 
their  doubtftil  and  mytholc^ical  eras.  This  opinion  is  con- 
formable to  the  Chronological  Abri^ment  of  the  Hittortf 
Chtnot  compiled  at  Pekin  in  1 770  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Kien  Long,  to  which  work  Amiot  wrote  a  prefotory  explana- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  he  addressed  to  M.  Bignon,  the  King's 
librarian  at  Paris.  Amiot  wrote  also  a  dissertation  on 
Chinese  music,  ancient  and  modem,  which  was  published 
separately  at  Paris,  under  the  care  of  the  Abb6  Roussier, 
and  was  aflerwarda  inserted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
MSmoires.  He  also  sent  over  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
best  Chinese  treatises  on  music,  and  the  MS.  was  debited 
by  BoueainviUe,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Inscnptiona 
and  BeUes  Lettres,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paiis,  where  it 
is  to  be  seen.  He  translated  a  Chinese  poem  in  praise  of 
the  town  of  Mookden ,  composed  by  the  Emperor  Kien  Long, 
with  numerous  notes  on  the  country  of  Mook^n,  the  cradle 
of  the  Mantcheou  Tartars.  Another  important  work  of  Father 
Amiot,  is  his  Mantcheou  and  French  Dictionary,  which  was 
the  first  published  in  Europe  on  that  language,  and  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1 789,  in  three  vols.  4to.  The  types  were 
cast  at  the  expense  of  the  minister  Bertin,  who  intrusted  the 
revision  to  the  orientalist  Lan^lfis.  Amiot  also  wrote  a  short 
Mantcheou  grammar,  whuih  is  found  in  the  thirteenth  vo- 
lume of  the  '  Momoires.'  It  was  thus  that  Father  Amiot 
continued  to  send  successively  from  Pekin  to  Europe  the 
firuits  of  bis  assiduous  researches  in  the  literature  of  the 
country  be  had  adopted,  and  where  he  eigoyed  universal 
esteem.  He  imparted  more  inibrmatian  on  Ghba,  and 
Chinese  lore,  than  any  of  the  mtssionariea  who  had  pnweded 
iim.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
coneregation  of  native  Christians  in  the  capital.  He  ^ed 
at  Fskin.  in  1794,  aged  seventy-seven. 

AMIR  AL  OMARA.  or  AMIR  AL  OMRA.  [See 
Emir  al  Oma.ka.] 

AMLWCH,  in  the  island  of  Anglesey,  was  fbrmerly  an 
insignificant  fishing  village  consisting  of  about  six  houses ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  copper 
mines  in  the  Parys  mountain,  in  the  year  1768,  it  has 
become  a  flourishing  town :  the  inhabitants  amounted,  in 
1801.  to  4977;  and  were  increase,  in  1831,  to  6285.  It 
has  a  capacious  harbour  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  or  slate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  minine  companies,  capable  of  admitting 
thirfy  vessels  of  200  tons  burden,  where  niginally  there  was 
onlv  a  cleft  or  opening,  too  smidl  to  receive  a  tingle  vessel. 
This  harbour  is  dr^  at  low  water.  It  now  returns  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament  jmntly  wiA  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  and 
IJangremi, 

AMLWCH  COPPER  MINES.  The  discovery  of  these 
mines  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  that  took  place 
in  the  mining  districts  of  this  country  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  it  opened  the  source  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
copper  at  a  time  when  that  metal  was  beginning  to  be  in 
great  demand  for  the  sheathing  of  ships  and  the  making  of 
brass.  In  the  year  1762,  one  Alexander  Fraser  repaired  to 
the  island  of  Angles^  in  search  of  mines,  and  examined 
more  particularly  the  Parys  mountain,  which  in  his  opinion 
presented  strone  indications  of  minerals  in  Uie  interior.  He 
communicated  nis  belief  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bayley,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  sink  some  bial  shafts.  But  no  success 
attended  the  operations.  Sometime  afterwards  Sir  Nicholas, 
in  grantmg  to  Messrs.  Roe  and  Co.  of  Macclesfield  a  lease 


of  his  ndnes  in  Carnarvon,  imposed  upon  those  ^utlemen 
an  obligation  to  search  the  Parys  mountain  fbr  mines.  The 
search  was  oontinued  for  a  long  time,  at  considerable  ex- 

Knse,  hut  without  any  fiavourable  result,  and  was  near 
ing  ^andoned,  when,  as  n  list  effivt,  tht  miners  were 
diriwd  into  small  parties,  ami  instrueted  to  sink  several 
trial  shafts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  spring  of  water  whfch 
was  sninKMed  to  be  imprecated'  wim  copper.  On 
saoond  day,  mueh  to  me  joy  of  all  concerned,  one  of 
these  shani  struck  upon  a  large  body  of  copper  ore.  This 
diaoovery  was  made  on  the  Sd  of'Maroh,  1768,  and  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  has  ever  since  been  oelebrated  by 
the  ndnan.  The  sur&oe  of  the  mountain  had  not  been 
penetmtad  more  than  seven  ibet,  when  the  first  solid  mass 
of  ore  was  met  with.  After  the  discovery  of  ore.  Roe  and 
Co.  were  dispossessed  of  their  lease  by  a  lawsuit,  and  the 
Paiys  mine  was  worked  by  Lord  Uxlnidge,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hughes'  interest  in  the  Parys  mine 
was  a  ^are  in  the  land  in  right  of  his  wife.  It  made  the 
Ibrtnne  of  the  two  latter.  The  Mo^  mine,  in  the  same 
rai^  of  mountains,  was  soon  afterwards  opened  and  wu-kad : 
it  was  the  sole  property  of  Lnd  Uxbridge,  and  now  bdonpi 
to  the  present  Marqius  of  Angleaaa.  Both  mines  pnoved 
exceedingly  profitable. 

As  the  exeavations  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  the  ore 
did  not  lie  in  regular  veins  or  lodes,  but  in  lar^  conglo- 
merate masses,  which  admitted  of  being  qusrried  m  a  cheap 
and  easy  manner  by  means  of  wc^kinn  exposed  to  the  day. 
The  ore  was  mixed  witii,  and  imbecmed  in  Sl^e,  and  de- 
scended to  various  depths,  from  twentj'  to  fifty  fethoms,  so 
ttiet  in  time  the  workings  assumed  the  shape  ct  a  larve  deep 
basin,  the  eides  of  wUoh  were  more  or  less  perpendicular, 
and  the  bottom  full  of  deep  pits  and  irregularities.  When 
the  mines  were  in  fuU  wnk,  every  comer  of  this  immense 
exeavation  nsounded  with  tim  blows  of  the  miners  and  the 
thundm  oooasioned  by  the  oonstant  blastings  with  guu- 
powder. 

At  onetime  the  minos  gave  employment  to  1500  work- 
men, nine^  whom  were  employed  in  the  smelting-housee. 
8<Hne  estimate  may  be  fermed  as  to  the  quantity  ore 
raised,  from  the'  cireumstanos  of  there  h&vmg  been  at  one 
time  a  stock  of  30,000  tons  at  the  Mona  mine,  and  1 4*000 
tons  at  the  Parys  mine.  The  principal  part  of  the  ore  was 
a  Bulphuret  of  oopper,  intermixed,  however,  with  black 
copper,  blue  and  green  oarbonate.  and  some  strings  of  pure 
native  copper,  llie  richer  ores  were  expwted  to  Swuisea, 
or  sent  to  the  smelting  works  at  Stanley,  near  Liverpool ; 
but  those  of  a  poorer  kind,  containing  from  1  to  2^  per  cent, 
wm  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  ovens  or  kilns 
for  the  purpose  of  hanng  the  sulphur  extracted  from  them. 
When  the  oven  or  Ufai  was  flill,  hot  coals  were  a{^Ued  to 
TariouB  parts  of  die  we,  which  soon  ignited,  and  the  flee 
smouldering  slowly,  disengaged  the  sulphur,  which  Ml  into 
a  chamber,  connected  by  means  of  Hues  with  tho  kiln  oi 
oven.  This  process  of  sublimation  lasted  fVom  six  to  ten 
months,  aocording  to  the  quantity  of  ore  operated  upon. 
When  the  sulphur  was  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  extracted, 
the  ore  was  taken  ftom  the  tfvens  to  the  company's  smelting 
houses  at  Amlwch,  and  tfaore  run  into  rough  copper,  tech- 
nically called  metal.  One  of  the  smelting-houses  contained 
upwards  of  thirty  reverberatory  furnaces  ;  eacih  furnace  was 
charged  with  twelve  cwt.  of  the  roasted  ore,  which  amdted 
in  five  hours,  and  yielded  half  a  cwt  of  rough  copper  or  metal, 
containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  The  sulphur 
collected  in  the  diamber,  as  above  descnbed,  was  htm  time 
to  time  taken  oat,  flised,  and  cast  into  roUs  and  cones  for  tbe 
London  market 

In  excavations  so  extensive,  and  oocasionally  penebating 
to  the  depth  of  flf^  fathoms,  there  could  not  fail  to  accumu- 
late a  luge  body  m  water.  The  wtXtr  was  found  to  hold  in 
solution  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Which  was  sepamted 
in  the  following  manner :  lar^  ranges  of  rectangular  pits, 
thirty-two  feet  in  length,  twelve  f^et  in  width,  tfnd  two  feet 
in  depth,  wem  constoucted ;  tbe  pits  were  filled  with  rows  of 
cast-iton  plates,  placed  on  edge,  and  prevented  from  touch- 
ing each  other  by  a  projecting  snag  upon  the  upper  side. 
In  course  of  time,  however,  an  v  kind  of  refuse  cast  or  malle- 
able iron  was  substituted  for  the  plates,  and  found  to  answer 
quite  as  well  at  less  ttan  half  the  expenee.  The  water  im- 
pregnated with  suljdiate  of  oopper  was  pomped  up  fhnn  the 
exeavalions,  uid  made  to  flow  along  troughs  or  chann^  into 
the  pits-  A  slow  but  continued  ac^i^  took  place  upon  like 
surface  of  the  iion.whicl^vn>^j|»du^^y^|q^  carried 
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tiK,  ktvlng  iMufy  an  Mual  qi^ 

cipitatad  in  ito  ^aee.  The  pKcipttuonofoimMronM  luge 
a  aoala,  at  a  time  vhen  tOB  cuDjsot  was  lime  nndantood, 

tiw  to  a  vulgar  o]niuoa,  that  tbe  iron  waa  omiTerted 
into  et^per.  One*  in  two  or  three  montha  the  itream  of 
vater  waa  diverted  tat  a  Aort  time,  the  sur&ce  of  the  iron 
seraped,  and  tbe  precipitate  removed  from  the  piti  to  be 
smelted.  Being  unavoidably  mixed  with  a  considerable 
ptHtion  of  iron  and  earthy  matter,  the  precipitate  did  not 
yield  more  than  50  per  cent  of  copper,  instead  of  87  per 
cent,  which  the  pure  oxide  oontaina,  but  the  oopper  obtained 
from  it  was  ilwayi  oonsidered  of  the  best  quality.  The 
water,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  after  leaving  the  pita, 
was  received  into  large  shallow  pools,  where  a  precipitation 
of  the  ixon  took  plaoOt  and  this  bemg  otdlacted  and  druBd,  was 
sold  as  vellow  oobre. 

Fw  VM  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  tiicia  eelabratsd  mines 
have  been  on  the  decline ;  tbe  great  masa  of  ore  is  ex- 
hausted; and  the  present  Uraited  t^ratums  are  guided  by 
partial  and  uncertain  indications  in  the  date  or  matrix. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  tbe  peq>le  are  now  employed,  ^d 
tbe  mining  prosperity  of  Amlwch,  which  once  seemed  to 
^ring  from  an  inexhaustible  source,  has  almost  passed  away. 

During  the  most  floorisbing  period  it  was  oomputed  that 
from  60,000  to  80,000  tons  of  ore  were  adnually  extracted 
frran  the  Parrs  and  Mona  mines.  Supposing  the  ore  to 
have  averaged  5  per  cent,  (which  is  34  per  cenL  less  than 
tbe  average  of  the  Cornish  ores,)  tbe  above  quantity  must ' 
have  yielded  upwards  of  3000  tons  of  copper->-a  product  more 
than  equal  to  that  of  the  whoU  of  tbe  Cornish  mines  at  tbe 
sane  potiod.  At  the  time  now  retemd  to^  the  aKports  of 
Amlwah  consisted  rf— 

The  richer  aoiti  of  copper  ore ; 

The  pooter  ditto,  dittos  roasted ; 

Rough  eoppar  w  metal; 

Dried  {Hrecimtate  of  oopper  from  tbe  pita ; 

Refined  snlplnir  j 

Ochre ; 

Alnra; 

Qreen  vitriol  at  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  produce  of  the  mines,  for  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
from  700  to  800  tons,  of  oopper  annually,  or  aboat  one* 
Mtateenth  part  of  the  oopper  produced  in  the  United 
K^tsdom. 

'the  ores  mined  at  present  do  not  yield  above  fbur  par 
cent,  of  metal. 

A  sulphate  of  lead  was  ibnnd  in  considerable  quantities 
mixed  vnth  the  soil  or  earth  wbieh  immediately  reposed 
upon  the  copper  ore.  The  lead  obtained  from  thia  sulphate 
contained  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces  of  silver  in  each  ton, 
and  m  great  quantity  of  the  aulphate  was  dug,  in  Uie  expec- 
tation Wat  it  would  be  profltaue  to  amelt  it,  and  afterwards 
extract  the  silver.  This  expeetation,  however,  though 
apparently  well  grounded,  was  never  realised ;  for  in  sepa- 
nting  the  sulphate  of  lead  from  the  soil,  and  also  in  tbe 
process  of  smelting,  difficulties  occurred,  which  it  waa  found 
nnpossible  to  overcome  in  practice. 

ft  ia  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Parys  mountain,  or 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  formerly  the  scene,  if  not 
of  snfscessfiil  enterprize  in  mining  and  smelting,  at  least  of 
trial  and  experiment.  Long  before  the  present  mines  were 
ducoveied,  a  collection  of  waters  upon  the  summit  of  the 
loountaia  waa  known  by  the  name  « the  Hine  Pool ;  and  a 
hearth  for  onelting  lead,  some  pieces  of  lead  and  charcoal, 
and  a  plate  of  copper  wrtgblng  about  SOUis.,  all  found  ante- 
rior to  the  opening  of  the  nwdem  mines,  seem  to  attest 
that  the  minerals  m  the  vicinity  of  Amlwch  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  generation  remote  from  our  own. 

AMMIA^US  HARGELU'NUS,  a  soldier  and  author 
who  Hved  in  the  fourth  century,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  emperors  from  the  accession  of  Nerva,  a.d.  96,  to  the 
death  of  Valens  in  378  ;  the  last  profone  history  written  by 
a  Roman  subject  in  the  Latin  langaage.  He  was  of  Greek 
bmily,  and  bom  at  Antioch ;  at  least  Libanius  clahns  him 
as  a  fellow-citiien.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army, 
in  the  distinguished  service  of  the  household  guards  of 
Constanthis,  son  of  Constantino.  He  was  peculiarly  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  Urneinus,  the  master  of  the  horse, 
under  whom  be  served,  first  in  Om  East  in  360,  Hfterwards 
m  G«i],  whither  he  wentin  355.  Hewas  again  sent  with 
Ifnidnoa  into  the  East,  and  served  under  the  Bmperar 
JnKaa  in  hia  PUinan  war,  which  he  related  at  length  and 
with  ctmsiderable  power.  Later  in  Ufo  he  retired  to  Rame, 


irtun  h«  wnte  hia  hialory,  in  thirty-one  ImhAs.  Of 
these,  the  first  thirteen  are  lost,  the  least  valuable  part, 
since  they  can  but  have  contained  an  epitome  of  the  history 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  fourteentii  book  b^ins 
just  before  tbe  death  of  Constantius,  and  tbe  transaetiona  of 
the  reign  of  Julian  extend  nearly  to  the  end  of  tbe  twenty- 
fifth.  The  ^uestiini  whether  he  was  a  Christian  or  «  pagan 
has  been  agitated.  Though  he  has  not  expressly  stated  ms 
sentiments,  it  seems  evident  to  us  that  at  least  be  was  not  a 
Christian.  In  style  he  is  inflated  and  vicious ;  but  passages 
of  otmsiderable  efiiact  and  eloquence  occur  in  Ms  work, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  bein^  a  foithful  and  unpre- 
judiced narration  (k  public  transactions,  in  many  of  which 
he  had  bMn  personally  eug^ed.  "  It  is  not  without  sin- 
cne  r^ret,"  s»s  GKbbon,  '*  that  I  must  now  take  leave  ^ 
an  aecurate  and  ftithfiil  snide,  who  has  composed  Hob  his- 
tory of  hia  own  timai,«iuiont  indulging  tbe  pr^udieea  and 
Mssions  wluoh  nsually  aibet  the  mind  of  a  oontampnrarf ." 
Cbi^xxvi.  SmnesmipaeetheOieekUfiBofThuaydidesto 
be  written  by  him.  The  eaiiy  editions  of  Ammianus  are 
numerous.  Tbe  most  valuable  is  that  of  Gronovius,  folk), 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1693;  which  contains  the  life  and  prefatts^ 
matter  of  tbe  Valesii.  This  has  been  the  base  of  two  other 
editions,  with  the  notes  ot  later  commentators,  both  pub- 
lished at  I^psig.  (Lips.)  one  byEraesti  in  1773,  one  by 
Erfurdtin  1808.  There  is  an  old  English  translation  by 
Philemon  Holland,  (Lodd.  1609.)  and  a  French  one  by 
Moulines,  (Beriin,  1775,  Lyons,  1778.) 

AHMON,  or  AMUN,  or  AMN  RA,  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  the  Greeks  considered  as  synonymous 
wrai  tbeir  Zeus  (Jupiter).  He  ia  often  represented  on  tbe 
monumenta  of  Eg^t  and  in  otiier  wwks  of  Egyptian  art 
with  a  ram's  head  and  a  human  body ;  about  wmch  Hero- 
dotus (ii.,  42)  tdls  tbe  following  odd  story,  picked  up  during 
his  IraTOls  in  Eg^t:— 'HerouleB  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  have  a  sight  of  Zeus,  but  Zeus  did  not  feel  inclined  to  slunr 
himself.  At  last,  when  Herculos  was  very  imptnrtunate,  Zeus 
hit  on  the  following  contrivance :  he  flayed  a  ram,  and  cut- 
ting off  the  head  put  it  befofe  his  face ;  he  then  got  into  the 
skin,  and  in  this  guise  showed  hnoself  to  Hercules.  From 
tikis  circumstance  the  Egyptians  represent  the  image  of 
Zeus  with  a  ram's  head.'  But  the  ram's  head  is  not  the 
peculiar  property'ofAmmon:  it  is  found  also,  for  instance, 
on  tbe  Iwad  of  Cnepb,  with  the  appropriate  distituuishing 
symbols.  We  consider  the  oemmunity  of  symbols  in  the 
representations  of  difibrent  dotiea,  as  indicating  the  origin 
of  tiiepoUtieal  nnionoftiie  BeTeraltribeaorpe<^leB  to  whom 
the  aeveral  deities  belonged. 

The  wtmhip  of  Amnion  waa  not,  like  that  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  common  to  all  the  Eg^rptians :  it  seems  to  have  been 
specially  of  Ethiopian  origin.  The  two  chief  Ammonian 
temples  which  now  exist  an  that  at  Camak,  on  tbe  east  side 
of  the  Nile,  forming  part  of  the  extensive  ruins  of  Thebes, 
and  that  of  Siwah,  in  the  Jibyan  desert,  known  to  tbe 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Ammonium. 

The  god  Ammon  appears  also  under  tbe  figure  of  a  crio- 
sphinx  or  ram-sphinx,  which  is  an  animal  with  a  ram's 
head  and  the  body  of  a  beast  of  prey  of  the  foline  i^iecies. 

BritUh  Mtummr — Egvptian  AnHquitiet,  vol.  i..  and 
the  drawings  in  the  French  work  on  Egypt.  Antiguiffa, 
torn,  iii.,  pi.  32.) 

The  word  Ammon  cannot,  we  think,  be  satisfiurtorily  ex- 
plained from  the  Coptic  language,  aa  it  now  oiats.  The 
TuiouB  gnesaes  and  cn^ectnres  may  be  sew  in  Jablonski's 
PemtheMr  vcl.  i. ;  out  of  all  the  guesses,  that  which  connects 
the  word  Amnon^  or  Amun,  with  the  Coptic  word  signi^ng 
'  to  fbed'  sheep,  is  tiie  most  probable.  (See  Coptte  Tnsta- 
ment,  John  xxi.  15;  Stc.)  Ammon  then  would  be  the 
god  of  a  Nomadic  race,  and  originally  a  pastoral  deity. 

We  find  the  dty  or  portion  of  Ammon  mentioned  in 
Jeremiafa  xlri.  26;  Ezekiel  xxx.  15.,  under  the  name  of 
Amon-No ;  and  in  Nahum  iii.  6.,  under  tbe  name  of  No- 
Amon.  This  city  is  generally  supposed  tu  be  the  Greek  Dios- 
poHs,  or  *  city  of  Jupiter,'  now  forming  part  of  the  ruins  of 
Thebes.  But  the  No  of  Nahum  is  more  probably  the  Dios- 
polis  of  the  Delta. 

The  name  Amon  forms  a  part  of  the  proper  name  of 
sevend  Egyptian  kings  and  persons,  such  as  Amenotph 
(see  MaHifONX  and  Ramon ;  and  is  also  often  used  in  the 
tide  or  qnalifyii^c  term  applied  to  tiie  name  of  a  kii^ : 
thus  we  find  on  the  monuments  prefixed  to  the  name  of 
Rsmaes,  Hie  title  Amn-mait  *  bewred  br.^mmon.'  This 
nAy  be  oonpared  irifli  cttch  6^)^  popw  ^SjDM^^ 
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*  dMT  to  Ji^ttf,'  and  Boch  German  names  as  QottUeb, 
(TheophOua) '  dear  to  God,'  Qo^firied  (Godfiey)  *  peace  of 
God.* 

AHHO'NIA,  the  modem  name  of  the  wiaHU  dthaU 
fonnerty  so  called  to  dUtinguuh  it  from  the  more  fixed 
alkalis:  it  ifl  a  gaseous  body,  and  vas  first  procured  in 
that  state  by  Frieitley,  who  termed  it  alkaline  air.  (£x- 
ptrimenU  on  Air,  vol.  iL  p.  370.)  He  obtaioed  it  frtmi 
sal  ammoniac,  and  hence  the  present  name  of  the  alkali 

Ammonia,  like  all  the  other  alkalis,  is  a  compound  sub- 
stance ;  it  consists  of  azote  and  hydrc^n,  in  proportions 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned ;  it  exists,  combined  with  various 
acids,  in  urine  and  in  some  calculi.  M.  Bouaaingault  {An. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Pkya.,  xliii.,  p.  334.)  found  it  in  a  native  oxide 
of  iron,  and  0r.  Marcet  {.Phti,  Trans.  1 823)  detected  it  in  sea 
water  combined  with  muriatic  acid.  Ammonia  cannot  be 
formed  by  direct  aotion  alter  its  elementa  have  both  aaaumed 
the  gaMous  fbrm ;  it  ia  requisite  that  one  of  them  shonld  be 
in  the  nascent  state :  it  is  generated  during  certain  natural 
prooeasea,  and  is  obtained  oy  several  artificial  ones ;  these 
will  be  noticed  after  a  di^scription  of  the  method  of  prepara- 
tim  first  employed  by  Dr.  Prteatley,  and  still  adopted  by 
chemiats,  has  been  given. 

Sal  ammoniac,  a  salt  already  mentioned,  is  a  compound 
of  muriatic  acid  and  ammonia ;  when  it  is  powdered  and 
mixed  with  three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  powdered  lime,  and 
heated  in  a  retort,  ammoniacal  gte  is  plentiiully  given  out, 
which  must  be  received  in  jars  filled  with  and  inverted  in 
mercury.  The  changes  which  occur  during  the  production 
of  the  ammonia  are  of  a  oompUoated  nature.  Sal  ammoniac, 
«  muriate  of  ammonia,  oonnata  <^  muriatic  aoid  and  am- 
monia, and  the  acid  itself  is  oonstitiited  zi  cUorine  and 
hydrogen;  lime  is  eompoaed  of  the  metal  calunm  and 
oxygm.  When  die  munate  of  ammonia  and  lime  act  upon 
each  other,  the  chlorine  of  the  muriatic  acid  combines  with 
the  cdcium  of  thelhne.  and  the  resulting  chloride  of  calcium 
remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  oom- 
bines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  lime  to  form  mter,  which 
evaporates  with  the  ammonia  evolved. 

The  ammonia  thus  obtained  is  aeriform ;  and  as  it  does 
not  become  fluid  under  common  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  nor  solid  in  any  case,  is  termed  a  gat — 
ammoniaecd  gas.  Its  properties  are,  that  it  is  colourless, 
transparent,  and  of  course  invisible ;  possessing  the  elasti- 
ci^  and  mechanical  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  The  smell 
ia  peeuliar  and  extremely  pungent,  and  its  taste  is  highly 
aond.  An  animal  put  into  it  ii  immediately  kiUed,  and  a 
tupet  when  immersckl  in  it  is  extinguidwd :  it  appears,  how- 
ever, to  he  slightly  inflammable,  fw  Oie  flame  is  rather 
enlarged  before  it  goes  out and  a  small  jet  of  the  gas  may 
be  burned  in  oxygen  gas.  The  density  of  ammoniacal  gas 
is  to  that  of  atmospheric  air.  nearly  as  0*5902  to  1 ;  100 
cubic  inches  weigh  rather  more  than  1 S  grains.  It  acts 
strongly  as  an  a&ali,  turning  vegetable  blues  ^reeu,  and 
yellows  reddish  brown,  and  satuiatea  acids  fioming  various 
salts. 

Mr.  Faraday  {Phil.  Trans.  1823,  p.  189)  found,  that  by 
subjecting  ammoniacal  gas  to  a  {amsuro  of  about  61  atmos- 
pheres, at  the  temperature  of  50°,  it  became  a  colourless 
transparent  fluid,  the  density  of  which  was  0'760,  water 
beiuK  1. 

Vf^t  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  r^dity,  and 
in  large  qtwntity  ;  a  few  drops  of  water  Orown  up  into  ajar 
of  the  gas  instantly  condense  it;  a  piece  of  ice  also  imme- 
diately liquefies  in  and  condenses  the  gas.  Water  at  50^  19 
capable  of  condensing  670  times  its  volume;  the  densi^  of 
the  solution  diminishes  as  its  strength  increases,  so  tluit,  ac- 
cording to  Davy,  with  whom  othw  chemists  nearly  agree, 
when  water  contains  94  per  cent  of  ammonia,  its  density  is 
0-9692;  but  when  it  holds  32i  per  cent.,  it  is  reduced  to 
0'8750.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless,  transparent, 
and  has  the  pungency  and  alkaline  property  of  the  gas :  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  ammonia  escapes,  and  by  the  appU- 
cation  of  heat  it  is  expelled  from  the  water ;  on  account 
of  this  volatility  of  ammonia,  vegetable  colours  which 
have  been  altered  by  it  regain  Uieir  original  tinta  as  it 
evaporates,  which  is  not  the  case  whm  Uaa  change  has 
been  caused  by  the  fixed  alkalis. 

The  presence  of  ammonia  may  be  detected  by  its  strong 
smell,  by  holding  moistened  turmeric  paper  where  it  is  sus- 
peetad  to  exist,  and  by  the  formation  of  a  white  vapour, 
when  exposed  to  aglasa  rod  mnstened  with  mtuiatie  acid. 

I>r.  Fnes^  fimnl  Uiat  the  stnng  li^of  a  lens  ^odueed 


.  no  eflbct  upon  ammoniacal  ns.  By  moderate  dagfses  vi 
heat  it  ia  merely  expanded ,  out  when  passed  flirough  an 
igi^tsd  poreebun  tube,  as  was  first  dwwn  by  Dt  Priestk|y, 
it  is  decomposed,  and,  increasing  to  neariy  doable  its 
volume,  rendered  inflammable.  (Experiments  tm  Air,  voL 
ii.,  p.  393.)  He  also  first  p  oved  that  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  electric  s^k,  and  swarated  into  hydrogen  and 
azotic  gases,  (vol.  lii.,  p.  380.)  1  base  experiments  have  been 
repeat^  by  Berthollet,  Davy,  and  Gay-Lussao.  Dr.  Henry 
iArmals  ^  Pftilosophtf,  N.  S.,  viii.,  p.  347)  also  found  that 
when  ammoniacal  gas  is  electrified,  its  volume  is  exactly 
doubled,  and  it  is  resolved  into  time  volumes  of  hydrogen 
gas,  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas.  As  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  ammoniacal 
gas  is  a  compound  of  three  volumes  of  hydn^en  gas  and 
one  volume  of  azotic  gas,  condensed  into  two  vwumes:  by 
w^ht  it  is  composed  oi 
Three  atoms ttf hydrogen!  x  3  b  8  wlgrdragen  17*64 
One  atom  of  asote  .    .  =14     asote    .  82*36 


Wright  of  its  atom  .  =17  iOO* 
That  this  is  the  composition  of  the  gas  in  question  is  also 
shown  by  comparing  its  calculated  and  actual  density.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Thomson  (Chemistrtf  Inorganic  Bodies, 
vol.  i.,  p.  704)  300  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  gas  weigh 
6*4842  grains,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  azotic  gas  weigh 
30  2794  grains,  making  tt^ther  36*7636  ;  but  during  com 
bination  the  gases  condense  to  half  their  volume,  conse- 
quently 200  cubic  inches  of  ammoniacal  gas  weigh  theo- 
retically 36*7636  grains,  and  100  weigh  18-3816.  Now 
according  to  Allen  and  F^ys  the  weight  by  actual  ezr 
periment  is  1818  grains,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the 
calculated  statement  to  prove  its  correctness. 

Ammonia  is  nsed  for  many  purposes  both  in  medidne 
and  in  scientific  chemistry;  as  however  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible  in  some  cases,  and  inconvenirat  in  almost  ev»y  me,  to 
employ  it  in  its  gaseous  state,  it  is  used  in  solution  in  water, 
and  then  frequently  called  liquid  ammonia :  but  this  term 
can  be  applied  with  propriety  only  to  the  gas  rendered  fluid 
by  cold  and  presstire.  Solution  of  ammonia  may  be  readily 
prepared  by  mixing  muriate  of  ammonia  with  ume.  in  the 
mode  and  proportions  already  men^ned,  and  passing  the 
^  hberated  into  water :  this  may  be  done  either  by  insert- 
ing a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles  into  the  mouth  of  the 
retort,  and  then  putting  the  other  end  into  a  bottle  of  water; 
or,  which  is  better,  in  case  absorption  should  take  place,  a 
tubulated  receiver  may  be  tised  instead  of  the  bent  tube, 
securing  it  properly  by  a  perfimted  oork  to  the  retort,  and 
luting  it  so  that  it  may  withstand  the  pressure  of  passing  the 
gas  into  the  water. 

Having  now  stated  the  duect  method  of  preparing  am> 
moniacal  gas,  its  properties,  composition,  and  aqueous  sola* 
tbn,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice  me  different  processes,  bodi 
natural  and  artificial,  by  which  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tity. The  first  of  these  is  the  putrefaction  of  anim^  matter. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  hydrogai  and  azote  are  the 
elements  of  ammonia,  and,  wiUi  some  exceptions,  there  is 
this  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  that 
the  first  contains  azote,  while  the  latter  does  not  When, 
then,  animal  matter  is  subjected  to  decomposition,  whe- 
ther the  operatiim  be  the  natural  one  of  putrefactitm,  or 
the  artificul  one  of  the  application  of  heat,  ammonia  ia 
one  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  new  arrangement  of  ite 
elemnits,  and  it  is  combined  wiOi  earbonie  add,  forming 
carbonateof  ammonia.  It  will  he  readily  understood  how  this 
hfl^ipens :  the  animal  matter  consisting  of  hydrt^n,  azote, 
oxygen,  and  carbon,  the  first  two  gases  unite  to  form  ammo- 
nia, and  the  two  latter  elements  to  constitute  carbonic  acid  ; 
it  is  extremely  prolnble,  also,  that  during  putre&otion  the 
oxygen  of  tlw  atmosphere  may  aanst  in  the  formatian  of  tiiis 
add. 

Ammonia  may  be  artificially  produried  ftom  most  animal 
matter,  except  fat,  by  subjecting  it  to  heat  in  iron  cylinders  ; 
and  when  bones,  hoo&,  or  horns,  are  thus  decomposed,  m 
large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  obtained,  some  of 
which  is  in  a  solid  form,  but  the  greater  portion  is  dissolved  in 
water  and  mixed  with  empyreumatic  ou.  This  liquor liaa  a 
dark  colour,  snd  a  pungent,  disagreeable  smell :  when  it  is 
purified  so  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  ml,  it  ia  the 
spirit  hartthom  of  the  shops.  The  hard  portion  of  bone, 
being  mostly  phosphate  of  lime,  does  not  yield  any  ammonia, 
but  there  is  mtennixed  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  a  sub- 
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gbw,  and  that  this  yields  amnHmia  i>  readily  ahown  by 
beating  it  in  a  retort  wittt  a  sj^iritlamp;  tbeivodnotreoeiTed 
in  a  Tenel  contaimag  tannme  paper  won  venden  ita  yellow 
eokmr  nddiidi-lHwini ;  and  tbne  an  alio  jBodueed  water, 
carbonic  acid,  and  emiqrreumatie  oil. 

Vegetable  matter,  when  aaote  ii  one  of  ita  ebments, 
aathe  gluten  of  wheat,  yields  ammonia  if  heated  i  ooal 
soot  ^\aa  containa  it ;  but  ue  deeompoaition  of  noaU  eflbeled 
during  the  pnidttction  of  oarbnretted  hydrogen  for  the  piu> 
poee  Mgas  illumination,  it  now  an  abundant  aource  of  am- 
monia, which,  by  various  processes,  is  conrerted  into  sul- 
phate, muriate,  tx  carbonate. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  although  hydrogen 
and  azote  constitute  ammonia,  yet  when  they  have  both 
assumed  the  caseous  state  they  cannot  be  made  to  unite. 
Dr.  Austen  (Pkil.  Trati*.,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  380)  attempted  to 
combine  by  electricity,  odd,  and  other  methods,  but  he 
did  not  succeed ;  he  finind,  however,  tiiat  when  iron  filings 
niMStened  with  water  were  expoaed  aflier  to  axotic  gas  or 
atmospheric  ur.  the  naioent  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed 
water  united  with  the  aiotiv  gas  aid  fcrmed  the  alkali  in 
questim,  and  it  occurred  roost  readily  in  the  pure  azotic 
gas. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  produced  In  the  action  of  both  ele- 
ments in  their  nascent  state ;  if  tin  fllingt  be  put  into  nitric 
acid  dilute<l  widi  water,  rapid  action  ensues,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  much  nitric  oxide  and  the  formation  of  peroxide 
of  tin.  In  this  process,  a  portion  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and 
water  is^decomposed,  azote  from  the  former,  and  hydrogen 
from  the  latter,  both  in  their  nascent  state,  combine,  and 
the  resulting  ammonia  filming  nitrate  with  the  undecom- 
posed  nitric  acid,  this  salt  is  diffused  through  the  pooxide 
of  tin ;  add  lime  to  this  mixture,  and  owing  to  its  greater 
afRnitjr  for  nitrio  acid  than  of  ammmtiafor  it,  nitrate  of  lime 
is  proa  need  and  ammoniaeal  gas  evolved,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained 1^  the  smdl  and  its  actkn  upon  turmeric  paper. 
Iron  and  phosphorus  decmnpoae  diluted  nitrio  am  with 
similar  resmts ;  and  it  has  aln  been  found,  that  the  nut  or 
peroxide  of  iron  formed  within  houses  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorinng  and  strongly  retaining  the  ammoniaeal  vapours 
there  developed.  {Ann.  da  Chim.  et  ds  Phyt.  24—99.) 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  (vol.  xix.  p.  1 1 6.) 
Mr.  Faraday  has  detailed  some  very  curious  cases  of  the 
produdlion  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  substances  yiel^ 
ing  it  are,  according  to  the  present  state  <it  ehemieal 
science,  dratitute  at  £e  azote  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
its  formation.  From  among  numerous  experiments,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  most  striking : — a  glass 
Uibe  was  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  a  pieoe  of  zinc  foil 
dropped  into  it,  and  upon  tiiat  a  pution  of  bydrataof  potash, 
and  a  slip  oi  moistened  turmerie  paper  was  then  introduced. 
The  potash  was  melted  by  a  qnnt-hunn  and  suffmd  to 
mu  upon  Hba  tine,  and-l^  continuing  the  neat,  tiie  turmsrio 

K^per  was  reddened  owing  to  tiw  evcdution  of  amnmiia. 
ow  the  elements  included  in  this  (^>wation  were  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  line,  and  potassium ;  ue  sonrce,  tiierefore, 
^  ^e  ammonia  is  by  no  means  evident,  and  it  is  difficult 
of  explanation. 

The  hydrates  of  soda,  lime,  and  barytes  produce  similar 
effects ;  and  much  ammonia  may  be  evolved  by  their  action 
up<xi  iron,  tin,  zinc,  l<nd,  and  arsenic.  But  spongy  pla- 
tina,  silver,  and  gold  do  not  produce  any ;  the  metals,  there- 
fore, seem  to  act  according  to  their  power  of  absorbing 
oxygen ;  and  water  or  its  elements  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  »e  experiment 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  nature  and  results  of  the 
aetioa  d  ammonia  Upon  certain  elementary  bodies.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  ammoniaeal  gas  may  be  burned  in 
<aygen  gas ;  a  mixture  of  tiiese  gases  may  also  be  fired  by 
the  electric  spark,  the  results  being  water  and  azqtio  gas ;  a 
little  nitric  acid  is  also  generated,  if  the  quantity  of  <Htygen 
gas  he  sufficient  to  combine  with  all  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia.  (Dr.  Henry,  Phil.  Traru.,  1809.)  Chlorine  gas, 
by  mere  admixture  with  ammonia,  deeomposes  it  pertiaUy, 
and  the  action  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  hght  and 
beat:  the  chlorine  combines  with  a  pmtifm  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  ammonia;  muriatic  acid  is  thus  formed,  which 
uniting  with  the  ammonia  remaining  undeoomposed,  the 
result  IS  muriate  of  ammonia,  while  azotic  gas  is  liberated. 
The  same  elfocts  ara  obtained,  if  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  gases  in  qdestion  be  employed ;  but  then  the  changes 
ara  muoeampanied  by  dight  or  heat. 
Amiwnia  IMS  no  aetion  upon  mrbon,  wmept  at  a  high 
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temperature;  if,  howevei,  a  piece  of  well-dried  charcoal  bo 
passed  up  into  ammtmiacal  gas  over  mercury,  it  is  capable 
of  abstvlnng  nicety  times  ita  volume  in  twenty-four  houra. 
The  gas  undergoes  no  ehemieal  ohange,  and  him  Saussure's 
experiments,  it  appears  that  the  absorption  is  analogous  to 
the  e^Hllary  attractiosi  nt  Uouids  by  vwy  smdl  tubes.  Sul- 
phur, when  strongly  heated  in  ammoniaeal  gas,  partially 
decomposes  it,  and  hydrosulplmret  of  ammonia  is  one  of 
the  products.  At  a  high  temperature,  pluis|diorus  also 
deeomposes  amuHMiia  and  phospburetted  hydrogen  is  formed ; 
when  no  heat  is  empltnredC  phosphorus  absorbs  the  gas,  and 
a  deep-brown  coloured  substance  is  formed  which  is  almost 
pulverulent :  its  properties  have  not  been  examined.  Iodine 
and  ammonia,  provided  both  be  perfoctly  dry,  combine 
without  the  agency  of  heat,  and  form  iodide  of  ammonia. 
(Colin,  Arm.  de  Chim.  xci.  p.  262.)  The  compound  is  formed 
immediately  <m  mixture :  it  is  a  shining  viscid  liquid,  of  a 
brownish-black  c<dour,  but  as  the  absorption  of  ammonia 
goes  Ml.  it  loses  its  lustre  and  ^isddify.  It  is  not  fulminating, 
but,  if  put  in  eontaet  with  water,  the  ammonia  u  deoom- 
poeed,  ud  a  hiaek  powder  fonned*  whidi  is  the  well-knmi 
detonatuig  substance  iodide  ttfazoitt  genanl^  prepared  by 
putting  iodine  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  action  of  the  metals  upon  ammonia  varies  eonsidw- 
ably  according  to  their  nature.  Oay-Luxsac  and  Th£naid 
have  ahown  tnat  potassium  and  sodium  absorb  ammoniaeal 
gas,  and  are  covered  with  a  white  crust  The  absorption  is 
more  rapid  when  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  employed ;  the 
white  crust  becomes  deep  yellow,  the  surface  of  the  metal 
is  brilliant  and  smooth,  whilst  the  new  compound  is 
greenish,  Aises,  and  runs  upon  tbe  sides  of  the  tube ;  when 
the  operation  is  continued  until  the  potassium  entirely  dis- 
appean,  ammoniaeal  gas  is  not  onl^  abiKvbed,  Hut  a  portion 
is  decomposed  and  hydrogen  gas  given  out  The  compound 
formed  is  <tf  a  deep  cdive  green  oolour.  its  fraeture  crys- 
talline, and  its  density  greater  than  that  of  water.  It  flues 
at  a  temperature  higher  than  boiUng  water,  does  not  con- 
duct electricity,  bums  in  oxygen  gas,  and  yields  hydrate  of 
potash  and  axotic  gas.  Water  dewmposes  it  ruddly ;  the 
results  ara  potash  and  ammouacal  gas.  Oay-Luaaac  and 
Th^nard  consider  it  as  a  compound  of  azobiret  of  potassium 
with  ammonia. 

When  ammoniaeal  gas  is  passed  over  ignited  iron  or 
copper,  the  density  of  the  metals  is  much  diminished ;  and 
by  the  repeated  action  and  decomposition  of  the  gas,  iron 
may  be  increased  in  weight,  as  proved  by  Despretz,  11 '5  per 
cent,,  which  increase  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  azote  by 
the  metal.  It  has  been  mentioned  under  the  bead  of  amal- 
gams, that  mercury  and  ammonia,  when  subjected  to  ttte 
actitm  of  voltaic  eleetrici^,  fonn  a  compound  which  has  been 
termed  an  aroslgam.  This  experiment  was  first  made  l^ 
BerxeKus  and  raitin,  and  may  be  thus  performed: — put 
some  mereniy  into  an  open  gloss  capsule,  and  place  in  it  a 
platina  win  connected  with  the  motive  pole  of  the  battery ; 
pour  on  the  mercury  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  oonnect  this  l^  a  jdatina  wue,  at  tbe  distance  a  line 
from  tbe  mercury,  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battwy. 
When  the  battery  is  tendered  active,  the  positive  extremity 
first  gives  out  gas,  but  soon  after  it  is  disengaged  also  from 
the  mercury,  which  expands,  becomes  nadiully  as  thick  as 
butter,  is  of  a  silvery-white  colour,  antTeventually  inereasea 
to  five  w  six  times  its  original  volume. 

At  a  temperature  of  70°  to  80°  of  Fahrenheit  the  amal- 
gam is  a  soft  solid ;  at  3^,  it  is  a  firm  crystalline  moss.  Its 
density  is  about  3,  water  being  1.  If  exposed  to  the  air  it 
soon  becomes  covered  with  a  white  crust  of  carlxKiate  of 
ammonia ;  vaA  when  ttirown  into  water,  the  mercury  returns 
to  its  original  state,  a  weak  solution  of  amnumia  is  Ibrmed, 
and  hydn^en  gas  is  evolved  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the 
amal^m  used  m  the  experiment 

Davy  improved  this  process  by  putting  about  50  pains 
of  mercury  into  a  caviQ'  made  in  a  pieiw  of  moistenm  sal- 
ammoniac,  plaoed  on  a  platina  plate  attached  to  the  positive 
pole  of  the  oattery,  while  the  mercury  was  connected  by  a 
platina  wire  with  the  negatii'e  one.  This  process  is  not 
only  more  easily  executed  than  the  foregtung,  but  the  amal- 
gam obtained  by  it  is  more  permanent 

Great  difliarence  of  opinion  pre%-ai]s  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  amalgam.  Giay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  consider  it  as  a 
mere  combination  of  mercury  and  ammonia,  while  Berzelius' 
regards  it  as  a  real  amalgam  of  mercury  and  oimRontum, 
which  he  considera  as  a  metal,  composed  of  one  vfdnmo  of 
azotic  gas,  and  fbur  vohin^^^^^yd^pgen  gas ;  thll^^piuion 
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bawvrar,  oitinly  ImwUwtlMl,  and  is  shown  hy  nkmarm 
ftiots  and  analogies  to  be  vstnmttf  impfobabk. 

Although  manrary  is  the  only  metal  whkh  appean  to  oom- 
biiie  with  ammonia,  than  are  Mveral  metaUic  oxides  wfaieh 
mute  with  it  These  compounds  are  called  ammotaurtt», 
and  will  be  desoiibed  under  each  metal :  for  the  praaent  we 
shall  merely  mffintiont  that  the  aolutton  of  ammonioret  of 
sino  is  colourless ;  that  of  peroxide  of  copper  is  purple,  and 
of  nickel  the  same,  exoept  when  the  excess  of  ammoma  » 
driven  o^  and  ihea  it  is  green ,  the  ammoniuret  of  cobalt 
is  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  solid  ammoniurets  of  silver  and 
ffold  are  extremely  explosive  substances,  and  are  called 
rahainating  gold  and  ailTer.  WiUi  the  various  acids,  am- 
monia forms  salts :  we  shall,  however,  describe  only  the 
more  important,  viz^  the  acetate,  oarboDates,  muriatei  ni- 
tratot  oxalate,  and  sulphate. 

AcetaU  (/  .<fomiom<L— This  salt  it  prepared  by  adding 
saiqaieaibonatB  <tf  ammoaia  to  dilate  aoetic  aeid.  Owmg 
to  tbe  superior  affinity  of  the  acetio  aeid  fat  the  ammmiia, 
the  caibonu)  add  is  expelled  from  it  with  efferveseence,  and 
a  oolourleas  solution  remains,  which,  when  ccmoentrated, 
and  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  <tf  an  air-pump, 
over  sulphuric  add,  yields  transparent  prismatio  crystals, 
the  taste  of  which  is  hot ;  they  are  very  ddiqnesoent 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  they  are  composed  of  1  atom 
of  acetic  acid,  51 ;  1  atom  of  ammonia,  17 ;  and  7  atoms 
of  water,  63 ;  their  atomic  weight  is,  therefore,  131. 

Acetate  of  ainmonia  is  directed  to  be  prepared  in  the 
London  Pharmactmoeia,  and  kept  in  solution  under  the 
name  of  Liquar  Amvumice  Acetatit.  It  is  used  externally 
as  a  refrigerant,  and  internally  aa  a  diaphmetic,  and  is 
onnmonly  Known  by  tbe  name  ttf  ^jirii  tf  Mindanrut. 

Carbonafet  qf  AmmonM^'-Otliaae  thase  ue  tiuBBf  the 
eaii(mat0,  MtquicarbanaUt  and  hiearbonatt.  The  eubo- 
nate  may  be  procured  by  mixing  one  volume  of  earbonie 
acid  gas  and  two  volumes  of  unmoniacal  gas  in  a  jar  over 
mercury;  ibey  immediately  oondense  into  a  white  S(4id, 
which  18  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  may  be  also  prepared 
by  mixing  and  heating  carbonate  of  potash  and  muriate  of 
ammonia.  By  a  series  of  deoomposittonB,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  ammonia  of  the 
muriate,  and  the  carbonate  formed,  being  volatile,  rises  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  subliming 
vessel.  It  is  a  white  salt,  pungent  to  the  smell,  and  acrid 
to  the  taste ;  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  deoompoeed  by  hot 
wattf.  It  acta  aa  an  alkali  upon  TegetaUeeobnxa,  andomt- 
ustsof 

One  atom  of  carbonic  acid  S8 
One  atom  of  ammonift  .  17 

Atomic  weight    ...  39 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimnluit  in  a  fBeparatioB 
ealled  in  the  Pkarmaenfxigia,  SpiriUu  AmrnoiM  Arvmati' 
cut,  and  commonly  apirit  qf  Sal  Fidatiia. 

Setquicarbottate  of  Ammonia. — This  salt  is  contained  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  under  the  incorrect  name  of  Ammonia 
Subcarbonaa,  or  tvbcarbonaie  qf  ammonia.  It  is  directed 
to  be  prepared  by  heating,  in  a  subliming  vessel,  a  mixture 
of  (me  part  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  sal  ammmiae,  and 
<me  part  and  a  half  of  carbonate  lime  or  chalk;  it  is, 
however,  usually,  and  mora  eoonomioally  obtained  by  de- 
composing sulphate  of  ammonia  vitih  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
this  case^  aonUe  deeamporitiim  ensues,  sesgmftsrhonate  of 
ammonia  is  ftvmed,  vmatDiaed,  and  is  condensed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  while  sulphate  of  lime  remains  in 
the  lower. 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  colourless,  translucent, 
moderately  hard  salt ;  it  has  a  pungent  smell,  and  a  sharp, 
penetrating  taste,  but  less  so  than  the  carbonate.  It  is 
soluble  in  about  four  times  its  weight  of  cold  water,  and  is 
decomposed  by  hot  water.  It  acts  upon  vegetable  blues  and 
yellows,  like  an  alkali,  and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  its 
ammoniacal  smell,  has  been  called  a  subcarbonate. 
It  is  composed  of 

Three  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  66 
Two  atoms  of  ammonia  .  .  34 
Two  atoms  of  water  ...  18 

Atomic  weight    ...  US 
As  three  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  combined  with  one 
atom  of  ammonia,  and  these  being  as  one  and  a  half  to  one, 
ttojgt^htosqtibMa  limilfcriy  constituted,  ia  generally  termed 


It  it  need  In  MedWwia  m  s  itimilliBt*  and  vnuUy  eaUad 
mefUngmMt.  ItiaalioeHrioyedas  aiubetitatefbryeMtm 
making  aonie  ef  tiio  ftier  unda  of  hnad.  As  a  chemical 
re-agen^  it  la  extenstraly  used;  and  also  fus  preparing 
various  odier  ammoniaeal  salts. 

Biaarbonate  ^iiimofifa.-~-Thii  saU  nay  be  prepared 
by  mixing,  over  nereory,  equal  Tolunaa  of  oarbonio  aeid 
and  ammoniaoal  gaaea,  and  adding  a  little  water ;  by  paaa- 
ing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  aolobon  of  sesciuioarbcniate  ox 
ammonia,  in  which  way  it  may  be  obtained  in  cnstals  \  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  muriate  of  ammonia 
and  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  subluning  vessel ;  or  lastly,  and 
with  the  greatest  facility,  by  exponng  powdered  sesquicar- 
bonate of  ammonia  to  the  air  until  it  bewHnes  inodorous ;  in 
this  case,  a  lamr  propvtira  of  ammmia  escapes  tlun 
remains,  and  Um  residve  thua  baoomea  a  bicarbonate. 
When  obtained  hy  saUimatHn.  it  miembles  tin  seaqoi- 
carbonate  in  appeanaee,  Imt  diffna  from  it  in  being  devoid 
of  pungency ;  it  is  rathw  hard,  soluble  in  c(M,  and  de- 
oomposed  by  hot  water.  When  perfect,  it  has  no  »lfc*Htm 
action  on  vegetable  colonrs,  like  the  preceding  carbonates. 
Tbe  salt  obtained  by  sublimation,  or  by  eiqnaing  tbe  ses- 
quicarbonate to  the  air,  consists  of 

Two  atoms  of  earbonie  acid  54 

One  atom  of  ammonia     .  17 

Two  atoms  of  water     .    .  18 

Atomic  weight     ...  89 
It  is  rarely  naed  eMher  m  madioine,  w  aa  a  eheMtoJ  re- 
agent. 

Muriata  of  Ammoma. — ^This  salt  has  been  long  known, 
and  extensivdy  used,  under  the  name  of  Sat  AmmomOfe. 
The  rabatanee  from  which  it  was  flrat  pnsiuvd*  wu  the 
soot  of  eamd'a  don^.  It  is  now  larady  miunftietnred  in 
Europe,  by  eombimng  moriatio  acM,  mther  directly  or 
indirect^,  with  ammonia,  obtained  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  matter,  but  principally  from  the  liquor  ob- 
tained during  the  preparation  of  coal-gas,  or  carburetted 
hydrogen,  llie  impure  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  thia 
liquor  contains  is  either  at  once  saturated  with  muriatic 
acid,  or  first  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards, by  decomposing  it  with  common  salt,  into  muriate : 
the  products  are  sulphate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  this  last  is  separated  by  crystalliiation,  and  subliAed. 

Muriate  of  ammonia,  as  oWuned  by  sublinAtion,  is  an 
amorphous,  teanslucent,  colourless  atdt ;  but  when  separated 
from  water  by  oiystalhsation,  its  form  is  cubic  It  has  a 
sharp,  saline  taste,  but  no  smell,  and  diaaolvas  nadily  in 
water ;  exposure  to  a  Arj  air  produoee  no  change  in  it ; 
hj  heat,  it  vdatilixea  without  decomposttiw.  lime  and 
OB  fl»d  alkalis  decompose  it,  evolving  ammoniacal  gas; 
and  aalphurie  acid  expels  the  muriatic  add  gas.  It  u  com- 
posed of  equal  volumes  <^  muriatic  aeid  gas  and  ammoniacal 
gaa,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  perfect  condensatiiHi  of  these 
propoituma  in  a  jar  over  menury ;  or  by  weight,  of 

One  attnn  of  muriatio  acid  37 

One  atomof  Hnmuua    .  17 

Atomic  weight     ...  54 
This  salt  is  much  employed  in  various  chemical  mannfectares. 
It  is  generally  used  for  preparing  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the 
seaqnicarbonate  ctf  ammonia,  in  the  modes  already  described. 

Nitratgt^  Ammoma^Whan  aesquioarbonate  of  ammonia 
is  added  to  dihita  nitric  aeid,  efimesoenoe  oooura,  owing 
to  the  evolulion  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  deonmposea 
ammoniacal  salt  and  a  sdution  of  nitiato  of  ammMiia 
remains;  tiiis,  by  evaporation,  yields  slender  crystals  oS 
nitrate  of  ammonia;  they  are  colourless,  inodorous,  very 
sharply  saline  to  the  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
deliquescent  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  When  heated  to 
about  50(P  of  Fahrenheit,  nitrate  of  ammonia  decompose^ 
and  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide  gas^  Some- 
times the  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammunia,  instead  bdn^ 
merely  evaporated  till  crystals  are  fimned,  is  reduced  tiU 
tbe  water  is  so  nearly  expelled,  that  the  salt  solidifies  in 
oooUng.   In  both  states  it  is  composed  of 

One  atom  of  nitnc  acid  54 

One  atom  of  ammonia  17 

One  atom  of  wat«    .  9 

Atomic  wei^t 
It  is  pxindpally  used  for  |ffe 
(mdatt  qf  Amnunda.'-'RM  salt 
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MMiJcMbflmli  of  HDmonia  to  a  adiitiDik  of  oulie  aoii, 
unto  it  it  Mtuntsd.  The  KriutioD  hy  evaporalion  yioMB 
small  pmmattc  oryitals ;  then  ars  devoid  of  undl»  have 
»  bitttt,  Mlioe  taste,  and  diisi^ve  readily  in  vatSTi 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  ia  oomposed  of 

One  atom  (tf  oxalio  acid  36 

One  atom  of  aiDiaQaia  17 

TWoatonuofwatw    .  18 

Atoraio  veight  ,    .  .71 
It  is  used  as  a  test  of  the  ptesenoe  of  lime,  and  to  preeip- 
tate  it  Gcom  solution  in  ohenucal  analyses. 

Subi^ate  (/  ^flnrnvna.— It  has  been  already  ipentiansd, 
that  tbia  salt  ia  ftrmed  aa  on  intennediBte  step  in  prepanng 
mnxiata  of  aminnnia,  and  thii  la  the  frinoipal  purpose  to 
which  it  is  ftWlMd.  In  small  i][uaati^,  it  ia  beat  auide  by 
■atozating  Julvte  sulphorie  amd  with  iesqniearbonata  of 
ammonia.  The  lobitKW  is  oolouilesa,  and  by  evaporation 
yields  small  prisnutie  crystals ;  theae  have  a  saline  taste, 
aod  are  readily  dissolved  by  water.  Crystalliaed  sulphate 
of  aammia  is  .  composed  of 

One  atom  of  solphurio  acid  40  , 

One  atom  of  ammonia     .  17 

Two  afawas  of  water    .    .  IS 

Atootie  weight ....  76 
Aoootding  to  Dr.  Thomson  there  is  a  variety  of  this  salt, 
the  crystals  of  which  eoutain  only  half  as  much  water 
■s  the  abovamentiuiad;  but  thb  kind  is  not  mnlly  met 
with. 

Tha  gaaanl  pnpertiaa  tii  ttw  aalts  of  ammoms  are  as 
tiQowa :  soliUile  in  water,  with  tarn  exoeptions ;  deoom- 
posed  by  the  fixed  alkaUs.  and  alkaline  earths,  with  the 
evolution  of  ammmia;  decomposed  when  a  magneaian 
salt  and  a  soluble  iAoq)hate  are  added  to  them,  a  orystalUne 
preei{atate  being  &nned,  whidi  is  a  douUe  wtlt,  composed 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  phosphste  of  magnesia ;  deonn- 
posed  and  dissipated  by  bo«t,  except  tha  add,  like  the  phoe- 
phOTio  and  boracie,  be  a  fixed  one,  in  wUoh  case  the  am- 
monia is  expelled,  and  the  add  remains:  a  si^ution  of 
muriate  of  platina  occasions  a  ydlow  loeupitato  in  solutions 
of  ammoDtaoal  salts. 

AMMONIAC  (GUM),  a  eaooreto  juioe  produced  in 
Persia,  Abyssinia,  &c.,  but  the  plant  from  whioh  it  is 
obtained  dose  not  appssir  to  have  been  asoertained.  WiH- 
denow  raftiB  it  to  tiM  ^raeletm  gummiftnont  in  which 
hm  ia  fblknred  bvthe  Britiah  CollMes  of  PhysieiBna.  Others 
nfer  it  to  die  Iwwfa  ortoUote.  uomsiita  of  grains  of  va- 
rious siies,  uswUly  called  tears  :  Ihey  are  either  sepanto  w 
agglutinated  into  masses ;  theh  colour  is  whitish,  but  they  be- 
eome  yellow  by  the  acti«i(^the  air;  they  are  shining,  opaque, 
trregiUar  in  shepe,  and  nunre  or  less  globular ;  when  oc4d, 
ammoniac  is  rather  hard  and  brittle,  it  softens  by  the  heat 
of  Che  hand,  but  does  not  entirely  liquefy  at  a  stronger  heat 
The  smell  is  peculiar  and  disagreei^w,  and  the  taste  is 
nauseous,  at  first  modlaginous  and  btttor,  and  afterwards 
acrid.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*207.  When  triturated  with 
water,  it  is  partly  disat^ved,  fbrming  an  emulsion  which 
beoomes  clearer  on  standing.  Wh^  distilled  with  water, 
it  loses  its  volatile  oil,  and  beoomes  inoduous ;  the  diatUled 
water  has  the  odour  of  the  gnm,  and  imall  drapa  of  limpid. 
oohmriesB  cul  float  on  its  aurfkea.  AloiM  talus  up  obont 
half  ita  weight,  forming  a  brownidi-yellow  solution ;  which 
becones  turbid  wboi  mixed  with  water.  It  is  combustible, 
burning  with  a  white  flame,  little  smoke,  and  a  strong 
smell  i  the  ashes  left,  consist  of  small  portions  of  the  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  lime,  and  phosphate  of  Ume. 

Sulphuric  acid  readily  dissofves  ammoniac,  and  water 
predpitetes  the  solution;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a 
bitter  substance ;  the  fixed  alkalies  fbnn  with  it  a  toriud 
aotution,  which  is  extremely  bitter. 

Aoooiding  to  Buchols,  smmoniae  con^sto  of 

Resin  72*0 

Gum  22-4 

Bassorine  1  '0 

Vdatile  oil.  water  and  hm  4*0 

100 

It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  expectorant. 
•AMMONITES,  a  nation  descended,  aecordii^;  to  Oen. 
zix.  38,  fhim  tiie  incestuous  oonnexkm  of  Lot  with 
hia  ycnuger  daughter,  about  the  year  189S  b.c.  The 
— le  of  tteir  pn^niUv,  ^00^*^  Bm  Jmmi^  means  mn  of 


my  JUmA«(  and  the  name  Jmxnon  has  nearly  tiw  same 
significatitHi.  There  is  no  etymolt^ical  connexion  between 
>Xtl  children  of  JTaromoD,  and  the  Egyptian  word  Am- 

mon  or  Amon.  The  Ammonites,  or  the  children  of  Ammon, 
are  called  by  the  Sejituagitit  and  Josephus.  Ammanitte.  The 
country  which  they  inhabited  was  situated  between  the  rivers 
Amon  and  Jabbok,  N.NJB.  (tf  the  Moabites,  andeastofUie 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  ^anta  dwelt  diere,  vre  are  told, 
in  old  timei  and  tiw  AmmonitBS  called  ttma  Zamnnttmim 
(DVTDt  those  who  devise  wickedness),  a  peo^  great  and 

many,  and  tall  aathe  Anakim;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  the 
Zamzummim  befiiie  the  Ammonites,  who  dwelt  in  their 
land.  The  Israelites,  undw  Moeea,  nnota  the  Amorites, 
uid  possessed  their  land  ftim  Amon  unto  Jabbok,  even 
wMo  the  children  ti  Amnmi,  about  the  vear  1452  hataee 
Christ:  huttheydidnotentttthetenitoiyoftlMAmnHHaites, 
ftr  tha  bindsv  at  tiw  duUmi  ctf  Ammon  waa  atrmg  (Nnm, 
xxi.  24).  The  lameUtsa  were  directed  not  to  distoess  the 
ohildren  of  Ammon,  because  the  Lord  had  given  the  land 
unto  the  ohildren  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  About  1161  b.c., 
the  children  of  Ammon,  under  their  king,  passed  over  the 
Jwdan,  and  encamped  in  Gilead  with  the  pretext  of  recover- 
ing  the  country  which  they  falsely  accused  the  Israelites  of 
having  taken  from  them  300  years  befbre.  Jephthah,  who 
then  oommanded  the  Israelites,  reminded  the  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  that  the  Israelites  never  went  iitfo  the  borders 
of  Ammon.  In  the  battle  that  fbllowed,  Jephthah  smote 
the  Ammonites  from  Aroer  to  Minnith,  and  subdued  them. 
(Judges  X.  xi.)  In  the  year  1096  B.c.  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  encamped  ^aiiut  Jabe^  Gilead,  and  offerBd 
to  mak»  terms  with  the  inhabitants  on  condition  that  he 
might  nut  out  all  their  li^  eyea,  and  ky  it  ftoareproach 
upon  Israel.  Upon  diis,  messengeti  fhnn  Jahesh  wrat 
to  Gibeah  of  Said ;  and  Saul  put  the  people  in  three 
oompanies;  and  they  came  into  the  nudst  of  the  host  in 
the  morning  wateh,  and  slew  the  Ammonites  until  the  heat 
of  the  day,  so  that  two  of  them  were  not  left  together.  After 
the  victory,  Samuel  said.  Let  us  go  to  Gilgal  and  renew  the 
kingdom,  and  tiiere  they  made  Saul  king.  (1  Sam.  xL) 
Nafaash  afterwards  showed  kindness  unto  David;  he  died 
about  B.C.  1037.  When  David  sent  to  <»mfbrt  his  ion 
Hanun,  the  princes  of  tiie  children  of  Ammon  suspected 
that  he  had  some  dedgn,  and  the  king  took  David's 
servants,  and  treated  them  shameftilly.  The  Ammonites 
then  hbed  the  Syrians  of  Beth-Rehob,  and  20,000  fbot- 
men  of  Zoba,  and  of  king  Maacdi  1000  men,  and  of 
Ishtob  12,000.  To  oppoie  fliis  fiwee,  David  s«it  out 
Joab,  who  defbated  the  Ammonites.  Upm  dus,  Hada- 
rezer,  the  Syrian  king.  Mat  and  hroui^t  out  the  S^ns 
itom  beyond  the  Euphrates,  hut  David  took  700  chanoto  of 
the  Syiiana,  and  slew  40.000  horsemen,  and  Shobach,  the 
captain  of  their  host ;  so  the  kings  that  were  servants  to 
Hadarezer,  made  peace  with  Israel,  and  the  Syrians  feared 
to  help  the  children  of  Ammun  any  more.  About  b.c. 
1035,  David  sent  Joab  and  his  servanto,  and  all  Israel,  and 
^ey  defeated  the  childien  of  Ammon.  and  besieged 
Raobafa,  their  metropolis.  And  Joeb  took  first  the  royal 
city,  or  that  part  wnioh  contained  the  palace,  and  the 
reservoirs  and  springs  of  water.  And  Joab  sent  mes- 
sengers to  David,  and  said,  I  have  taken  tiie  eity  of  waters, 
now  gather  ihe  rest  of  the  Isradites  and  take  RaMwh :  lest  X 
take  the  dty  and  it  be  called  after  my  name.  David  took 
Rabbah,  and  got  the  king's  crovm,  the  weight  whereof  was 
a  talent  of  gom,  vrith  ihe  predous  stones :  and  it  was  set  on 
David's  head,  and  he  brought  forth  the  spoil  of  the  d^  in 
great  abundance.  His  treatment  of  the  conquered  people 
was  harsh  and  crueL  About  b-c.  896,  the  Ammonites, 
Moabites,  and  others  came  against  Jehoshaphat,  tobattie  in 
Hazaaon-tamar,  which  is  En-gedi.  Jehoshaphat  pro- 
claimed a  fast,  and  Judah  gathered  themselves  together 
to  ask  help  of  the  Lord,  which  came  by  tbe  discord  of  the 
hostile  forces.  For  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab 
stood  up  against  their  comrades,  the  inhabitento  of  mount 
Seir;  every  one  helped  to  destroy  another,  and  none 
escaped.  And  Jehoshaphat  and  hu  people  stripped  off 
precious  jewels  froni  the  dead  bodies,  and  ncbes  more  than 
they  coiad  carry  away,  and  they  were  three  days  in  gather- 
ing the  spoil.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  they  blessed  the 
Lord  in  the  valley  of  Beracha.  Therefore,  the  name  of  the 
same  place  is  cefied  Beracha,  which  means  blessing.  And 
the  fbar  of  God  was  on  all  the  kingdoms,  when  th^  heard 
that  tbs  Lord  had  fimght  against  tbe'^UMmMs  of  Israel. 

^   Dpizeo  oyVJiO  ^34J»SK 
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(S  Chfon.  XX.)  About  b.c.  760.  Jothui  ftnght  viOi  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  eompelled  the  Ammonites  to 
give  him  the  same  year  100  talents  of  ulver,  and  tO.OOO 
measures  of  wheat,  and  1 0,000  of  barley ;  so  much  tbey 
paid  also  the  second  and  the  third  year.  (2  Chron.  xxvii.) 

From  the  prophetic  writings,  we  derive  some  further  in- 
fbrmation  as  to  tne  histoiy  and  character  of  the  Ammonites. 
Tbey  are  accused  by  Amoe  (1  13.)  of  the  barbarous  practice  of 
ripping  up  women  with  ckaH.  Their  destruction  is  predicted 
bv  Isaiah,  xi.  14;  Zephaniah,  iL  9;  Jeremiah,  xlix.  1-5; 
£zekiel.  xxv. 

About  600  B.C..  bands  of  the  Ammonites  oame  with 
Nebuchadneszar  against  JerussJem.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2.)  and 
exulted  in  the  down&ll  of  their  once  powernil  and  invete- 
rate  enemy.  About  467  B.C..  Ezra  MkfiHced  the  Ifosaicai 
law  (DeuL  xxiii.  2.)i  that  an  Ammwite  should  not  enter 
into  She  congregatini  of  the  Lad,  men  to  his  tenth  gene- 
ration. Consequentiv,  Ezra  sepaiated  many  Israelites 
from  their  Ammonitish  wives,  (Ezra  ix.  x.)  King  Solomon, 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  violated  the  Mosaic  law,  by  having 
Ammonitish  women  in  his  harem.  (1  Kings  xi.  ].)  Biras 
adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses  exated  the  hostili^  of  the 
Ammonites  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  was 
ridiculed  by  Tobiah  the  Ammcmite,  who  said,  even  that 
which  they  build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall.  (Neh.  iv.  3.)  Nehemiah,  who  was  also  a 
vigorous  reformer,  cursed  and  smote  those  Israelites  who 
bwl  married  wives  of  Amnion  and  plucked  off  their  hair 
(Neh.  xiii.),  about  434  b.c.  Judas  the  Maocabee  fought* 
during  tile  reign  of  Antiocthua  Epiphanes,  about  164  B.C., 
many  hatdea  with  Timotheoa,  the  mighty  captain  of  the 
Ammonites,  who  had  mudi  people.  Judas  toek  their 
town,  Jazar :  (Maccabees  v.)  Rabhah  had  been  already 
destroyed  by  Antiochus  the  (rreat  (Polyb.  v.  71.)  In  the 
days  of  Justin  Martyr,  the  Ammonites  were  still  very 
numerous ;  and  in  the  days  of  Origen,  the  Ammonites  end 
Edomites  went  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians  (lib.  v.) 

Their  metropolis,  7131  Rabhah,  wliibh  we  must  mtppoae 

had  been  rebuilt,  is  called  by  Josephus  Tmfi^,  by  Eusebius 
A/t/Mtf,  by  Polybiua  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  Pt^fiartif^im, 
and  Phuadelphia;  and  by  the  Aiabiansi  Am-mSn.  Abul- 
feda  describes  iu  extennve  remains  {Tab.  Syrur,  ed. 
Kobler,  p,  91),  wluch  were  fonnd  hy  Seetnn  under  the 
name  of  Jtobba  and  Rabba.  (Zaeh's  MtmatUcke  Com- 
tpMdeaz,  xriii.  p.  433.)  These,  however*  bakng  to  the 
Grreek  period,  not  to  the  ruins  of  aneient  Rabba.  [See 
Philadelphia.}  The  surrounding  country  was  culed 
Arabia  Philadelphientii.  The  bed  of  Og  king  of  Bashan 
belonged  to  the  curiosities  of  Rabbah;  but  how  it  got 
there,  we  are  not  told.  [See  Amoritbs.}  Nine  cubits 
were  the  length,  and  four  the  breadth  therem,  (Deut.  iii.  2.) 

The  Ammonites  were  nncircumcised  (Jer.  ix.  26.).  and 
worshipped  Molech  or  Milcom,  and  their  idolatry  was,  by 
the  Ammonitish  wives  of  Solomon,  introduced  among  the 
Israelites.    (1  Kings  xi.  7,  33.  2  Kings  xxiiL  13.) 

Of  their  kings,  we  know  only  Nahasn  and  Hannn.  in  the 
time  of  Davkl,  and  Baalis*  oontempotary  with  Nehuehad- 
neuar.    (Jer.  xl.) 

AMMOWUM.  [SeeSiWAH.] 

AMMO'NIUM,  a  name  proposed  by  Davy  to  express  the 
supposed  metal  which  amalgamates  with  mercury,  when  it 
is  electrified  in  contact  with  ammonia,  as  already  described ; 
he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  substance, 
which  forms  with  mercury  so  perfect  an  amalgaOi  should 
not  be  metallic— PAtV.  TVom.,  1808. 

Although  few  chemists  have  adopted  this  opinion,  its  pro- 
bability is  still  maintained  by  BerzeUus  :  he  considers  am- 
monium to  be  a  compound  of  1  volume  of  azotic  gas  and  4 
volumes  of  hydrogen  gas ;  these  being  nearly  the  propor- 
tions of  them  contained  in  the  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and 
hydrogen  gasea,  obtained  when  the  amalgam  is  decomposed 
by  water. 

The  proper^  of  amalgamatii^  with  mercury  is  the  only 
drcunistanoe  which  denotes  an  approximation  to  the  nature 
(rf  a  metal  in  the  substance  in  question ;  while  there  are 
difficulties  almost  insuperable  to  such  a  cuiclusion.  No 
metal  has  hitherto  been  decomposed ;  mercury  is  the  only 
substance  with  which  the  supposed  ammonium  has  been 
combined,  and  it  has  never  been  procured  in  a  separate 
state. 

A'MNESTY  is  a  word  derived  firom  the  Greek  a^v^mlot 
^hieb.  UtvraUf.  rigniflot  nothing  man  thw  noi»-ren»m- 


hraaoe.  This  word,  however,  both  in  the  Gtaak  and  in  tiis 
Latin  language,  into  which  latter  it  was  introduced,  (see 
Aurriian.  Vopue.  chap.  39,)  acquired  a  more  particular  sig^ 
niOcation.  and  was  used  to  denote  a  declaration  of  the  pers<m 
01  persons  who  had  newly  acquired  or  recovered  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state,  bv  which  they  pardoned  all  parsons  who 
composed,  sapportea,  or  obeyed  uie  government  which  had 
been  just  overthrown.  A  declaraticm  of  this  kind  may  be 
either  absolute  and  universal,  or  it  may  except  certain 
pe»ons  specifically  named,  or  certain  classes  of  persona 
generally  described.  Thus,  in  Athens,  when  Thrasybulus 
had  destroyed  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  had 
refftored  the  demoraatieal  form  of  government,  an  exMptive 
amnesty  of  past  politieal  affhneei  was  deolaxed,  fimn  the 
operation  of  whidi  the  Thirty  themselves,  and  sosne  flnr 
persona  who  had  acted  in  the  niost  invidiooi  ofBoes  nndar 
them,  were  exeliAed.  So  when  Bonaparte  retnmed  finon 
Elba  in  1815,  he  published  an  amnes^  fttm  which  be  ex- 
cluded thirteen  persons,  whom  he  named  in  a  decree  pub- 
lished at  Lyons.  The  act  of  indemnity,  passed  upon  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  persons  actually 
concenwd  in  the  execution  of  his  father  were  excluded 
firoita  the  benefit  of  the  royal  and  parliamentary  pardon,  is 
an  instance  of  an  amnesty  from  which  a  class  of  persons 
were  excepted  by  a  general  description  and  not  by  name. 
Of  a  like  nature  was  the  law  passed  by  the  French  Cham- 
bers in  January,  1816.  upon  nie  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  to 
the  throne  of  FVance  after  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  which 
ofllned  a  compete  amnesty  to  *  all  penms  who  had  directly 
or  indirectly  taken  part  in  tiie  rewllion  and  usurpation  w 
Napdeon  Bonainrte,*  with  the  exception  of  certain  persona, 
whose  names  had  Xxiea  previously  menticmed  in  a  royal 
ordinance  as  the  most  active  partizans  of  the  usurper.  It 
was  objected  to  this  French  law  of  amnestj-,  that  it  did  not 
point  out  with  sufficient  perspicuity  the  individuals  who 
were  to  be  excepted  from  its  operation.  Instead  of  confining 
itself  to  naming  the  offenders,  it  went  tm  to  except  whole 
classes  of  offences,  by  which  means  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
and  coni\irion  was  occasioned,  which  much  retarded  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  nation.  *  In  consequence  of  this 
course,'  says  M.  de  Chateaubriand  in  a  pamptuet  published 
soon  after  the  event,  *  punishment  and  foar  nave  been  per- 
mitted to  hover  over  France ;  wounds  have  been  kept  (^n, 
passions  sxanemted.  and  vecoUeetkms  of  enmity  awakened.* 
The  actof  inoemnity,  passed  at  the  accession  or Chmiles  II., 
was  not  liable  to  this  criijection,  by  the  distinctness  of  which, 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  the  flutter  of  innumerable  bosomo 
was  stilled,' and  a  state  of  public  fbeliiigpruiioted.extremelT 
&vourable  to  the  authority  and  qniet  government  of  tbe 
restored  prince. 

AMOL,  a  Persian  town  in  the  province  of  Mazanderan. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Herauz,  whicn  flows  through  it,  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in 
36°  30'  N.  lat  52°  23'  55"  £■  long,  from  Greenwich.  There 
is  a  Inidge  of  twelve  ardies,  and  eight  feet  in  width,  over  the 
river,  the  stream  of  which  is  ftiU  and  rapid.  The  only  inte- 
resting building  in  Amol  is  the  ruin  of  a  mausoleum  erected 
by  Shah  Abbas  over  the  remains  of  his  matermd  ancestor, 
Sieyed  Quwun-u-deen»  otherwise  called  Meer  Bnioorg, 
king  of  Saree  and  Amol,  who  died  in  1378.  It  was  m 
structure  of  considerable  magnificence,  tfll  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  about  twen^  yeara 
ago.  There  were  fiamer^  other  extensive  ruins  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  but  of  these  the  only  traces  now 
existing  are  some  mounds  of  earth.  Amol  is  divided  into 
eight  muhulehs  or  districts,  and  in  the  W'Qter,  when  it  is 
fullest,  may  contain  from  33,000  to  40.JOO  inhalntants. 
The  houses  are  between  4000  and  5000  in  number.  The 
bazars  are  lar^e  and  well  supplied;  but  the  only  traffic 
carried  on  is  with  the  country  and  villages  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Amol  is  the  capital  of  a  government  of  the  same 
name,  which  yields  a  revenue  of  b^een  7000^  and  SOOOi. 
sterling.  The  mountains  approach  close  to  the  town  on  the 
sou^ ;  the  spaoe  b^wcen  it  and  ^  sea  is  thickly  covered 
vrith  wood ;  there  are  many  groups  of  houses  among  the 
trees,  but  no  regulu  roads.  (See  T ruvelt  and  Adoenturag 
in  the  Peman  Provinces  on  the  southern  Bankt  q^  Me 
Caspian  Sea,  by  James  B.  Fraser,  4to.,  1626.) 

AMO'MUM,  a  genus  of  plants  bearing  aromatic  seed^ 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Scitammeeg.  It  consists 
of  species  having  white  flowers  collected  in  close  head^ 
which  arise  finm  the  base  of  the  '.eaves,  and  only  just  raisa 
thfiqselves  above  the  ground :  ^  y««r,^p^.jlK41<W  N 
Digitizeo  oy 
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v€rj  broaa  and  large  compared  with  the  othera,  and  the 
other  has  atwo-lobm  crest;  the  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
loose  skin,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  rather  tough  capsule  which 
is  separated  into  three  cells  by  as  many  membranous  parti- 
tions, and  finally  opens  into  three  valves.  The  leaves  are 
of  a  tproadty  lanceolate  or  oval  figure  tapering  to  the  point, 
and  enwrapping  the  stem  like  a  sort  of  sheath. 
The  caraamoms,  grains  of  Paradise,  and  mellagetta  pep- 


[AmDmnm  GrandllloraBi.] 

«.  His  lip  and  a  back  view  of  llie  uthcr.         e.  Calyx. 
h.  AtmUTiewof  the  aother  4.  Stiffmn. 

AMOOD,  a  pergunnab,  belonging  to  the  East  India 
Company,  in  the  province  of  G^jerat.  It  is  a  narrow  strip, 
lying  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  be- 
tween the  western  boundary  of  the  Broach  pergunnab  and 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Jumbooseer  pergunnab,  formed 
by  the  Dhadur  river.  Its  extreme  length  is  3U,  and  its 
^neral  breadth  8  miles;  but  it  is  mucn  narrower  at  the 
north-east  end:  its  superficial  content  is  22U  square 
miles. 

This  area  is  partitioned  in  unequal  proportions  among 
44  villages.  Rather  more  than  one-naif  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation:  a  lai^e  portion  of  that  which  is  considered 
unproductive,  consists  of  an  extensive  salt-flat,  which  lies 
along  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  pergunnab,  and 
adjoins  the  sea.  The  only  port,  Ghundhar,  is  situated  in 
this  quarter ;  its  trade  is  now  insignificant,  although  the 
town  must  at  some  remote  period  have  been  a  considerable 

filaoe,  as  appears  from  the  extensive  ruins  around  it.  The 
ands  of  Ghundhar  are  entirely  neglected,  not  an  acre  has 
been  cultivated  for  many  years,  although  much  of  it  is  con- 
sidered fit  for  tillage :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  oc^pied 
in  making  salt.  In  the  cold  season  salt  is  produced  in  the 
pans  in  about  a  month,  but  in  the  warm  season  the  evapo- 
ration goes  on  much  more  rapidly.  The  gross  produce  of  the 
salt-pans  is  thus  divided :  AO  per  cent  to  the  government. 
35  per  cent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  pans,  and  the  remaining 
1 5  per  cent,  in  various  proportions  among  difibrent  native 
funetionaries. 

Every  foot  of  land  in  this  and  the  other  peminnahB  of 
the  dbtiict  bekaiga  to  vi^e  ope  or  other  of  mo  villages 


per  of  the  shops,  a  class  of  highly  aromatic  pungent  seedSi 
ara  produced  by  diilerent  species  of  amomum,  especially  by 
A.  eardamomum,  and  A.grana  Paradiri.  In  Siena  Leone 
there  is  among  other  species  one  called  A.  grandijhrum, 
the  seeds  of  which  have  a  stimulant  flavour  resembling  that 
of  camphor.  The  following  figure  of  this  and  of  the  eai- 
damom  plant  will  ftunish  an  idea  of  the  general  characters 
of  the  genus. 


[Anoinrjn  Cudaoiomuni.] 

of  which  the  pergunnab  is  composed.  The  strict  observ- 
ance paid  to  the  preservation  of  their  boundaries  by  the  in- 
habitants of  every  village  in  this  quarter  is  remarkable 
These  boundaries  are  commonly  marked  by  strips  of  land 
20  or  30  yards  in  breadth,  which  are  left  waste ;  and  though 
they  are  sometimes  ploughed  up  by  common  consent,  tne 
line  remains  as  ftilly  recognized  as  if  it  bore  the  most  visible 
marks.  Every  pergunnab  has  its  own  hereditary  officers  of 
revenue  and  record,  and  every  village  has  its  establishment 
of  public  servants. 

Some  part  of  the  soil  of  Amood  is  sandy,  and  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  but  the  greater  part  is  of  superior  fertility, 
and  well  adapted  for  wheat,  which,  with  millet,  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  inhabitants.    The  wheat  is  of  the 
bearded  kind,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  1 B  inches :  there 
are  commonly  about  50  grains  of  wheat  in  each  ear.    It  is 
sown  late  in  September,  or  early  in  October,  and  ripens  in 
Mareh,  when  it  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots.    An  experiment 
was  tried  in  1819,  to  ascertain  the  produce  of  wheat,  which 
was  ascertained  to  he  equal  to  only  336  pounds,    or  6 
'  bushels  per  acre.    The  field  on  whicli  this  experiment  was 
'  made  had'been  &llow  the  preceding  year,  but  had  not  been 
!  manured.   The  seed  is  sown  very  thin,  at  the  rate  of  only 
I  two-thirds  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  and  the  ripening  grain  is 
'  subject  to  the  depredations  of  very  large  birds,  called 
kullums,  which  viait  the  country  just  before  harvest  in 
I  large  flocks.   Numerous  herds  of  antelopes  are  also  com- 
i  monly  met  with,  and  are  very  destructive  to  the  crops.  A 
{  oonsidorable  quantity  of  cotton  is  produced. 
I     Tho  populiition  of  Amood  h^  been  i^acertained  fo  ftmoupt 
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to  16.S47  iouls»  of  wlu»u  3203  are  MohBmedans,  and  13,144 
an  Hindoos.  The  number  of  homes  in  the  perguimah 
ii  4075;  of  oowg  and  buffsloea,  5908;  of  oxen,  4639;  of 
plou^Uf  1752,  and  of  carts,  889. 

Tms  pergunnah  was  obtained  cession  from  the  late 
Feishwa  IXiwlut  Rao  Scindia,  under  the  treaty  of  Poona, 
dated  13th  June,  1817.  (Report  of  Colooel  WiUiams  in 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  House  of  CmmoHt  (1832) 
on  the  Affaire  of  the  Eatt  India  Company. 

AMORITES  Oiptt  Afioppaioty,  the  most  powerful  tribe 

of  the  Canaanites,  or  the  abtHigines  of  Palestine.  The 
name  Amorttes  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  all  the 
Canaanites,  as  all  the  British  are  by  foreigners  sometimes 
called  Englishmen.  Canaan  begat  Sidon  his  flrst-bom, 
and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite,  and  the  Gir- 
gaaite.  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and 
tiw  Amdite.  These  are  the  eons  of  Ham.  (Gen.  x.  15-20.) 
The  Amorites  are  mentbned  among  the  ten  nations  whose 
fxnmtry  waagimi  to  ttuaeed  of  Abraham.  (Gen.  xt.  19-81.) 
The  Amorites  dwelt  chieftjrin  tte  mountains,  wUch  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  tnbe  of  Judah.    (Numb.  xiii.  29. 

Deut  i.  20.)  The  name  ^nUM  lua  been  explained  by  Si- 

monia  and  Gennii^  Iqr  momOaitu&r  .•  "VMt  means  Head,  top 

a  treet  and  J^ImI  head  ^  a  Mbet  emir,  obieftHn,  prince. 

Fttfaapa  the  name  waa  siren  because  the  AmoHtee  woe  like 
Bmrt  at  the  head  ue  Canaanitish  tribes.  Others  lutTe 
translated  HDtt  amartu,  bitter,  embittered,  from  T\Q ;  or 

r^lf  from  iTKdJ  w  talking,  doquent,  from  The 
vwd  ^ibM  occurs  in  die  atngnlar  nuoober  only,  which  is 

often  used  collectively  for  the  wfaole  Amtsitish  nation.  Some 
Amorites  dwelt  in  the  plains  boiderinc  upon  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  and  others  between  the  rivers  ^rdan  and  Amon. 
The  river  Amon  was  llie  bender  between  Moab  and  the 
Amorites.  (Num.  xxi.  13.)  Of  the  cities  of  the  Amorites  it 
was  said  to  the  people  of  Israel,  *  Thoa  shalt  save  alive  no- 
thing that  breatheth :  but  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  the 
Hittites,  ./jtmort^fff,  CJanaanitea,  Perizites,  Hivites,  andJebu- 
sites,  OS  the  Lord  thy  God  has  commanded  thee,  that  tiiey 
teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  Aeir  abominations,  which  they 
have  ^ne  unto  their  gods.'  (Dent  xx.  1 6.)  Even  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  have  th^  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods. 
(Deut.  xii.  31.)  *  Whoever  of  the  children  of  Israel  or  of 
the  strangers  that  Kgoum  in  Intel,  giveth  of  his  seed  unto 
Holoeh  shall  be  put  to  death.'  (Lev.  xx.  2.) 

^nie  AmMitet  were  of  tall  stature.  Aoeording  to  Amos, 
(it  9.)  they  were  hi^  as  cedars  and  strraig  as  oiks.  This 
poetical  description  is  illustrated  by  the  historical  statement, 
that  the  size  the  iron  bedstead  of  the  Amoritish  king,  Og 
of  Bashan,  was  nine  cubits  by  fbnr.  (Deut-iii.  11.)  Hence  we 
may  inftr.  that  Og's  stature  was  gigantic,  although  it  did 
not  fill  his  iron  bedstead  any  more  than  the  Stuarts  filled 
the  enormous  bedsteads  at  Hampton  Court  But  it  is  meet 
Ukely  that  this  bedstead,  aa  it  is  called,  was  a  kind  of  divan. 
But  the  biblical  statement  coidd  not  bridle  the  flights  of  rab- 
binical imagination,  who,  regardless  of  the  sacred  textwhich 
they  profraied  to  illustrate,  surpassed  all  the  extravagancies 
of  Arabian.  Persian,  and  Indian  poesy ;  in  the  Jalkul  Shi- 
moni,  Moses  told  the  angel  of  death  that  Sibbn  and  Og  were 
so  vast,  that  they  could  not  be  drowned  in  the  deluge,  its 
inters  reaching  only  to  their  ancles.  Sibon  was  harder  than 
a  wall  and-taller  than  any  tower,  and  no  ereatun  on  earth 
could  withstand  his  strwigth.  But  after  die  demon  with 
whom  he  was  connected  ud  been  chained,  Israel  was  let 
loose  u^n  him  and  discomfited  him  and  the  Amorites.  The 
Sevaidiir  declares  that  Og,  putting  his  hand  a^nst  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  his  feet  against  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep,  stopped  the  deluge,  until  f;he  water  bein^  mode 
not  scalded  the  giant  to  the  bone,  who  now,  mounting  the 
ark,  rode  out  the  storm.  If  Og  retained  his  appetite,  he 
must  have  been  an  inooavenient  passenger,  for  his  bill  of 
fare  was  daily  lOOO  oxen,  1000  head  of  game,  and  lOOU 
measures  of  wine.  According  to  Berachoth,  Og,  having 
ascertained  that  the  camp  of  Israel  was  three  miles  in  ex- 
tent, tore  up  a  sheet  of  rock  of  the  same  size,  with  the  view 
to  crush  all  arts  of  war,  by  putting  this  extinguisher  upon 
tiie  histerf  of  lamel.  But  whibtt  Og  held  die  toA  over 
his  head  it  was  bond  1^  insects,  brolun  mto  pieces*  whieh 
AU  on  his  slMmUlMV,  and  Mulyetrai^;led  the  giant  Joshua, 


watching  this  dilemma,  took  an  axe  ten  ^  long,  and 
being  himself  ten  ells  high,  he  jumped  another  ten  sUs, 
struck  Og  in  the  ancle  and  lamed  him  Ibr  lifi^  until  ha  wu 
finally  destroyed  at  the  age  of  900  ysuk  (Bbobnod's 
Magaxine,  1S32,  p.  744.) 

So  much  aeams  certain,  that  in  antient  times  the  natiTes 
of  Syria  exceeded  in  stature  the  inhabitants  of  the  daisrt  and 
of  Egypt 

The  finir  confederate  kings  (Genesis  xiv.),  \riio  plundered 
Sodom  and  Gkimorrah  and  took  Lot  captive,  smote  also 

the  Amwites  that  dwelt  in  Hazzazon  Tamar'mrrwgn 

T  T  J  - 

anqnitation  or  miting  ^f  the  palm  tree,  whidi  place  was 
afterwards  called  Engeddi.  H^l^  Kide  Bye  or  KSde 

Fountain,  on  the  western  borders  of  die  Dead  Sea,  (b.c. 
1913.)  Abram  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  plain  of  Mamre 
the  Ainorite,  the  brother  of  Eshcol  and  Aner,  Abram  s  con- 
federates. Hence  we  perceive  that  the  Amorites  chiefly  in- 
habited the  country  afterwards  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  (Gen.  xiv.  13.)  and  that  they  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  Abram. 

The  inhabitants  of  GSideon  weito  Amorites.  By  feigninK 
to  send  ambaasBdors  from  a  great  distanea  they  obtaioaa 
peace  widi  the  Isnelites  under  Joshua  about  the  year  bx. 
1451.  (See  Joshua  ix.)  Formakiogdiisooiifbderai^Gibeoo 
was  attack^  by  five  kings  of  die  Ammitea ;  but  Joshua 
ehased  them  from  €Kbeon  to  Bethhonm,  Azekah.  and  Mak- 
kedah,  where,  according  to  Joshua,  (x.  11.)  more  died  from 
hailstones  dian  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites.  But  after 
all  this,  the  Amorites  retained  so  much  power,  that  they 
forced  (b.c.  U25)  the  children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain, 
for  thev  would  not  suffer  them  to  come  down  to  the  valley. 
'  But  uie  Amorites  would  dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Ajalm. 
and  in  Shaalbim ;  yet  the  house  of  Joseph  prevailed  so  that 
diey  became  tributaries.  And  the  coast  of  the  Amwites 
was  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabim,  from  the  rook  and  up- 
ward.' (Judges  i.  34-36.)  The  remarkable  feet  that  the 
IsraeUtea  ctmquered  the  mountains  sooner  than  the  plains 
is  explained  (Judges  i.  19.):  it  was  because  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plam  had  diariots  (rfiron. 

About  the  year  b.c.  1120  there  was  peace  between  Isnel 
and  the  Amorites.  The  Gibeimites  (to  whom  seven  de- 
soendanti  «f  Swil  were  delivered  hf  David  about  die  year 
B.C.  1020,  that  tiiey  m^ht  revenge  themselves  for  Saul's 
atrocities)  were  of  the  remnant  of  the  Amorites  wlunn  Joshua 
had  made  hewm  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  (Joa.  ix.; 
2  Sam.  XX.)  Another  branch  of  the  Amorites  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Jordan  and  Amon.  (Num.  xxi.  13.,  xxii.  36.; 
Judges  xi.  18.)  Here  Moses  and  the  children  (rf  Israel 
had  smitten  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  namely,  Sihon,  who 
dwelt  at  Heshbon,  and  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  in  the  plain  east 
of  Jordan.  These  kings  had  refused  to  let  the  Israelites  pass 
through  their  borders.  But  it  appears  that  these  Amorites 
were  not  extirpated,  and  that  theu*  descendants  fettned,  evm 
during  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  a  distinct  tribe ;  for  we 
read  in  Joeephus's  AnHquit.  (xiii.  chap.  1.)  that  the  Amorites 

{Aftofiaiov  ToiUt)  from  Medaba  fell  suddenly  upon  the  corps 
of  Jehannes  Gaddis,  when  he  was  conveying,  according  to  toe 
command  of  his  brother  Jonathan,  the  baggage  of  the 
Jewish  host  to  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  who  roved  between 
the  Eimhrates  and  the  Red  Sea.  Simon  and  Jonathan  re- 
venged the  deadi  of  their  brother  Johannes  by  falling  sud- 
ly  upon  the  ndendid  train  of  an  Amoritish  bridegroom 
who  was  leading  his  brida^  the  daiyhter  of  a  rich  Anibian, 
from  Gahadia  to  Medaba-  On  this  occasion  400  men.  vo- 
men  and  children  were  killed. 

AMOS,  the  profthot  was  a  native  of  the  town  of  Tbekoa, 
which  was  about  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehon.  He  was 
not  a  prophet's  son,  but  a  herdsman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sy- 
camore fruU,  and  the  Lord  took  him  as  he  followed  toe 
flock,  to  prophesy  unto  Israel.  (AmosviL  14,  15.)  There- 
fore, Amos  mentions  the  kingdiun  of  Judah  only  inci- 
deotally,  and  hence  Dr.  Cc^,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and 
several  commentators  before  them  have  vaguely  coigectured 
Amos  to  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Amos  saw 
his  visions  concerning  Israel  in  the  days  of  Usziab,  Kins 
of  Judah,  and  in  the  days  (Mf  Jeroboam  II.,  King  of  Israel, 
two  years  bi&re  die  earthquake.  (Amos  i.  1.)  This  eaidi- 
(|uake  is  mentioned  by  Zechariah,  (xiv.  5.)  '  Ye  shall  flee, 
uke  as  ye  fled  from  befere  the  eacthqw^  i»  the  di^  of 
U.«ah.-king  of  Juda^;f^^%r«^i)^>gf^lo  tfa. 
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opiBinu  of  the  later  Jm,  vhen  Unith  mat  Into  tht 
temple  to  bun  IneanM  upon  the  altar,  and  Ataiiah.  the 

pfis^  WMit  In  after  bim,  and  with  him  fonmcore  priests, 
valiant  man  vhowitfaflood  Uiziah,  andiaid,  itappertoineth 
not  unto  thee  to  bum  incenie,  but  to  the  priests  that  are 
ooanecratod :  go  out  of  the  sanctuarjr.  Then  Uzxiah  tbs 
wroth,  leprosy  rose  in  his  forehead,  and  the  imests  thrust 
him  out  ftom  thenoe.  (9  Chron.  xxvL)  Aocording  to  Jose- 
phus,  (Antiquit.  ix.  10.  f  4.)  the  earthquake  began  during 
the  king  s  altercation  with  the  priests.  A  ray  of  the  sun, 
according  to  the  story,  fell  through  a  fissure  of  the  temple 
into  the  moe  of  the  king  and  struck  him  with  leprosy.  The 
western  part  of  Mount  Olivet  rolled  fbur  stadia  or  fhrlongs 
to  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  oorared  many  streets  and 
destroyed  the  king's  gardens. 

It  is  probable  that  the  propheoiei  of  Amoa  vare  de- 
livered between  the  years  798—784  befiwe  Chiist 

With  this  puiod,  the  eontenta  of  the  book  of  Amos 
agree,  for  the  bontors  of  larael  extended  tnm  Bamath  to 
the  Arnon  (Amos  tL  14.).  md  the  vices,  which  the  prophet 
denounces,  are  such  as  usually  predominate  during  periods 
of  temporal  prosperity  and  security.  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and 
Amos  were  contemporaries.  1^  ojAiion  that  Isaiah,  a 
member  of  the  royal  hrnily.  was  a  son  of  Amos  the  herds- 
mui,  arose  fh>m  a  confusion  (it  the  prophet  whose  name  is 
Qatnot  D'ipJ?  (signi^ing,  burden  or  burdened)  with  the 

word  ySOH  (strong)  Amott,  the  name  of  tin  (kther  of 

Iniab.  The  Oreaka  wrote  both  names  Amoa. 

In  the  Book  n«gl  «£»  wfifmif  wSi  IvmMMvfw  mJ  w»  iMnvw, 
which  has  been  publishM  with  the  woika  of  Epiphanius, 
who  was  bishop  of  Constantia,  in  Cypras,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  read  that  Amos,  bom  at  Tliekoa,  in  the 
land  of  Zebulon,  the  fkthtt  of  Isaiah,  was  wounded  with  a 
swcrd  by  Amasiah  the  priest,  at  Bethel,  whom  be  had  re- 
proved for  wuihipping  calves.  The  son  of  Amaziah 
struck  him  with  a  bludgeon  on  the  luad,  so  that  he  died 
two  days  after  returning  to  his  connt^,  where  he  was 
buried  with  his  fathers.  The  land  of  Zebulon  may  here 
signify  the  tandy  region,  the  deaert  of  Tbekoa,  which 
extends  from  the  south  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  Gulph, 
at  the  enttanee  of  wbicb  Thekoa  was  situated,  surrounaed 

with  tolerable  pastures.  Or  it  means  the  country  of  ^^^^ 

the  Idumean,  6cn.  xxxvi.  20,  which  the  Latins  called 
terra  Sobail.  {See'S.A.Hamaiurn,Commentatioiniibellum 
devita  et  morte  Prophetarum.  Amst  1833.  In  InatituU 
regii  Conmentariis.) 

Many  having  repeated  St  Jerome's  sayina:,  Aat  Amos 
was  *rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  knowledge,'  Kshop  Louth, 
in  his  twenty-first  lecture,  shows  that  Amoa  was  not  behind 
the  chief  prophets  in  eloquence.  The  book  of  Amos  is 
written  in  an  excellent  Hebrew  style,  but  the  OTthography 
differs  occasionally  from  the  usutu  standard.  Amos,  the 
herdsman,  has  tucen  many  figures  from  pastoral  life,  but 
he  alludes  also  to  histoiV,  geography,  and  astronomy. 
Thug  we  see  that  knowledge,  in  olden  times,  was  not  con- 
•  fined  to  those  wh<^  like  Isaiah,  were  of  the  blood  royal,  or 
priests  like  Jeremiah,  but  extended  sometimes  even  to 
berdsmen. 

Chapters  i.  ii.  describe  the  approaching  judgment  of 
Jehovah,  which  rolls  like  a  thunder-storm  over  the  sur- 
roundii^  states,  Damascus,  Philistia,  I^rus,  Edom,  Am- 
mon,  B^ab,  touches  upon  Judah,  and  halts  over  Israel,  on 
account  of  its  injustice,  immorali^,  idolatry,  and  stubborn- 
ness against  the  providence  of  Jehovah. 

Chapters  iiL,  iv.,  v.,  and  vL  contain  the  predictions  of 
the  punishment  of  Israel ;  and  chapterB  vit — ix.  visions  of 
judgment,  In  which  is  interwoven  the  history  of  Amariah's 
opposition,  who  sk^  unto  Amos,  O  &aa  seer,  go,  flee  thee 
away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread  and  pro- 
phesy there. 

The  canonical  authtNrity  of  Amoa  rests  upon  the  internal 
character  of  his  work,  uQon  the  united  testimony  of  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church,  and  upon  the  use  which  the 
apostles  made  of  Amos  (v.  25,  26,  in  Acts  vii.  42.,  Amos 
ix.  11.,  and  in  Acta  xv.  16.).  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the 
fathers  quote  Amoa  among  the  minor  prophets,  and  even 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  (ii.  6.)  quotes  a  passage 
fhun  Agios,  mentioning  his  name. 

AMOY,  a  celebrated  port  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien.  in  20^  46'  north  latitude  and  118°  east  longitude. 


la.  Hindaiin  dialeot,  the  name  <f  the  phee  is ! 
wUoh  is  ptonoanced  by  the  naftifee  Ha-moy. 

The  district  in  whieh  this  fionrishiiw  town,  the  empnium 
of  the  commene  of  dw  pawvinee,  is  £uated,  is  me  of  the 
most  barren  in  all  China,  and  not  only  yields  noUiing  for 
exportation,  but  is  dependent  even  for  the  neoesaaiies  St  lift 
on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Formosa,  whidi  has  been 
described  as  tbe  granary  of  the  east«n  coast  of  China.  Not- 
withstanding Uus  serious  disadvantage,  the  merchants  6t 
Amoy  are  among  tiie  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  in  the 
Chinese  empire ;  they  have  formed  connexions  all  along  the 
coast,  and  nave  established  commercial  booses  in  many 
parts  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  Most  of  the  FormosNn 
colonists  emigrated  from  tne  diatriet  of  Amoy,  wi^  capital 
supplied  \tf  its  merchants,  and  in  ^portiMi  as  the  i^and 
has  flourished,  so  has  Amoy  increased  in  wealtli  and  im- 
portanee. 

I>UTing  die  sonth-west  mcmsoon,  the  merchants  of  Amw 
fteight  vmt  vessela  at  Fomnaa  with  sugar,  whiidi  th^  scU 
at  various  ports  to  tiie  nortfawaid,  returning  home  with 
cargoes  drags.  They  maintun  eommereial  relatiens  with 
Manilla,  as  wril  as  with  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China ;  tii^ 
annually  employ  fbrty  large  junks  in  trading  with  BenktA, 
the  capital  of  Siam.  Junks  of  the  largest  <daaa— some  of 
them  8(K)  tons  burden—^  to  Bonec^  Maeassu,  Java, 
and  the  Soo-loo  islands;  and  many  of  them  annnaUy 
visit  Sincapm,  in  cnder  to  fnoewre  gooda  of  BMtiib  mann- 
fiwtore. 

This  port  has  not  alwavs  been  closed  against  Eui^an 
vessels.  According  to  tne  records  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,— 'The  King  of  Tywan,  on  taking  Amoy  in  167S, 
issued  a  procbimation  inviting  both  Chinese  uid  foreign 
merchants  to  trade  thither,  exempting  them  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  duties  for  three  yean.'  Many  vessels,  in  con- 
sequence, resorted  to  the  port,  hut  the  exemjrtion  was 
speedily  revriced.  In  1681,  die  town  was  taken  by  the 
Tartarsj  but  Europeans  were  still  allowed  to  trade  ^ther, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  1 734,  when  the  exactions  of  die 
Mandarins  deterred  them  from  continuing  so  unprofitable 
an  intercourse ;  and  when  an  English  ship  went  tnere,  ten 
years  after,  many  vain  endeavours  and  much  firuitless  diB> 
cuasion  were  employed  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  trade,  so 
that  the  vessel  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  Bengal  for  a 
cat^o. 

Tha  ship  Amherst  visited  Amoy  last  year  (1832)  with  no 
better  success ;  it  appears,  however,  that  the  obstacles  to 
her  trading  all  proceeded  from  the  authorities,  and  not  from 
the  people,  by  whom  our  countrymen  were  received  in  the 
most  fnendly  manner.  The  harbour  of  Amoy  is  spadoua 
and  secure.  (Lords'  Report  of  1820-21,  reUUive  to  the 
Treuie  with  the  Bast  Indies  and  China;  and  Report  qf 
Proceedings  on  a  Vogage  in  the  Shm  Amherst  to  the 
Northern  Ports  qfChinor  by  Ur.  H.  H.  Lindsay.) 

AU(PBLI'D£%,  one  ofdienamesofthevine tribe.  [See 
VitmJ 

AMFHI'BIA,  (from  the  Greek  word  M/tfifiutt  whieh  sig- 
nifies having  a  dovbie  Itfe,)  a  zoolc^al  term  employed  m 
differentsenseebydiiforentwritera.  In  common  conversation 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  all  mammals,  such  as  seals,  otters, 
beavers,  &c.,  amphibious,  whose  organization  disposes  them 
to  resort  indifferently  either  to  the  land  or  water  for  pro- 
curing food  and  other  purposes,  or  whose  babita  are  at  once 
terrestrial  and  aquatic;  thus  we  usually  denomiuate  the 
common  campagnol  (Arvicola  amphibia)  and  white-bellied 
shrew  (Sorex  fodient),  the  water-rat  and  water-shrew  re- 
spectively, and  consider  them  in  every  respect  as  amphibious 
animals.  But  in  this  sense  of  the  word  every  lana-animol 
ia  more  or  less  amphibious,  for  all  resort  occasionally  to  the 
water,  and  with  the  sin^  exception  of  man,  all  afiMar  to 
have  an  inatinotive  power  of  swmiming.  Previous  to  die 
time  of  Linnsus,  the  earlier  naturalists  attached  no  more 
definite  meaning  to  the  word  than  that  which  was  sanctioned 
by  popular  custom,  and  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  more 
properly  expressed  by  the  term  aquatic.  The  great  Swe- 
dish pmlosc^her,  however,  rejected  this  vague  and  improper 
signification,  and  applied  the  term  generally  to  the  third 
olass  of  his  system  of  zoology,  whioh  comprised  not  only  all 
the  animAls  since  more  prc^rly  denominated  reptiles,  such 
as  the  tortoises,  lisards,  serpents,  and  frogs,  but  likewise  the 
cartilaginous  fishes.  Linnsus  was  evidbntiy  ignorant  vf 
the  true  characters  and  natural  UmitB  of  this  class  of  ani  - 
majs ;  the  term  amphibia  wan  certainly  very  applioaUs  to 
many  of  the  genera  and  flpe<aff ,  ,i2h}chyit^bmc9d.  hulwith 
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ngard  to  the  great  nujoritjr  of  them  it  wu  «&  dMoliita  mU- 
nomer.  The  shark  and  the  ray  am  at  ineapaUe  of  exiitmg 
out  of  the  water,  aa  many  of  the  common  luards  are  of  living 
In  it,  and  conaeauently  neither  the  group  which  Linnstu 
proposed  to  e«tabiigh.  nor  the  name  by  which  he  designated 
It.  hat  been  adopted  by  more  recent  zoo1(^ts.  The  carti- 
laginoni  fishes  have  been  referred  to  the  other  aquatic 
tribett,  with  which  their  habits  and  organic  conformation 
naturally  connect  them,  and  the  remamder  of  the  class, 
wludi  stands  in  Gmelin's  odebnted  edition  of  the  Sift- 
iema  Naturte  under  the  name  amphibia,  is  admitted  into 
modem  ^stenu  under  the  mora  i^prqiriate  designalion  of- 
xeptilet. 

Taken  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  tlie  term  amphibious 
would  apply  only  to  such  animals  as  have  the  power  of  living 
indiflbrently,  at  the  saine  time,  either  upon  land  or  in  water. 
To  Ihlfil  this  condition  it  is  necessary  that  a  truly  amphibious 
animal  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  breathing  in 
either  of  these  elements,  that  it,  that  it  should  simulta- 
neously possesit  both  lungs  and  gills.  Now  there  are  four 
genwa  of  batrachiau  reptues  whit^  actually  do  poesess  this 
extraordinary  double  apparatus  for  extraotmg  the  principle 
which  supports  animal  life  indifferently  from  either  element; 
and  these,  as  Baron  Cuvier  has  justly  observed,  comprise  in 
reality  the  only  known  vertebiated  animala  which  axe  truly 
amphib^Mis.  They  an  the  axoloiU,  the  mMobrantM,  and 
the  nrau,  aU  of  which  inhabit  the  rivets  and  lakes  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  pnteut  which  is  found  in  subterraneous  streams 
eonneeting  certain  lakes  in  Camiola  and  Hungary.  '  The 
existence  and  simultaneous  action  of  gills  and  lun;^  in  these 
animals,'  says  Baron  Cuvier,  in  ar  note  to  the  Regne  Ani- 
mal, '  can  no  longer  be  doubted  as  one  of  the  most  clearly 
established  facts  in  natural  history ;  I  have  before  me  the 
lungit  of  a  siren  of  three  feet  in  length,  in  which  the  vascular 
apparatus  is  as  well  developed  and  as  complicated  as  in  any 
other  reptile,  yet  nevertheless  this  siren  had  gills  ai  com- 
plete as  any  other  species.'  These  then  are  the  only  strictly 
amphibious  reptiles ;  but  if  we  were  disposed  to  take  the 
term  in  a  little  more  extended  sense,  it  might,  without  im- 
propne^,  be  applied  to  the  entira  order  m  reptiles  which 
M.  Brongniart,  and  after  him  all  modem  nataraliatB,  deno- 
minate Satraekiam,  because  aU  these  animals,  without 
exception,  breathe  by  means  of  gills  in  their  tadpole  state, 
and  only  acquire  lungs  when  they  assume  the  more  mature 
and  perfect  mm  of  reptiles. 

Beyond  this,  however,  the  term  cannot  with  propriety  be 
extended  to  the  reptiles  in  general,  because  these  animals, 
though  the  linuted  quantity  of  iheir  respiration  enables 
them  to  remain  under  water  for  a  much  longer  period  than 
binU  or  mammals,  can  no  more  absolutely  di^iicnse  with 
breathing  than  the  higher  classes,  ^nd  like  them  would 
inevitably  be  drowned  it'  prevented  for  any  length  of  time 
from  coming  to  the  surface  to  breathe.  For  fiirther  informa- 
tion upon  uiis  subject,  see  Riptilb,  Ba.trachians,  and 
Aquatic  Amihal*. 

AHPHIBOLX'TE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
simple  mineral  mora  commonly  called  hornblende,  and 
which  was  introduced  1^  Haiiv,  the  mineralogist,  who  use- 
lesUy  changed  many  names.  He  called  hornblende  anyAi- 
bob,  because  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  augite,  another  simple 
mineral  closely  allied  to  it  in  composition,  from  i/*^!fi»XH, 
mwhibolog,  equivocal. 

AMPHI'CTYONS,  members  of  a  celebrated  council  in 
ancient  Greece,  called  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 

According  to  the  popular  story,  this  council  was  founded 
by  Amphictyon,  son  of  Deucalion,  who  lived,  if  he  lived  at 
all,  man^  centuries  before  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  supposed 
1^  a  writer  quoted  by  Pausanias,  x.  S.,  to  derive  its  name, 
with  a  slight  alteration,  from  a  word  signifying  *  settlers 
■raind  8  puce.'  Strabo*  who  professes  to  know  nothing  of 
ito  fimnder,  says  that  Aerinus,  the  mythological  king  of 
Ar^K,  fixed  its  constitution,  and  regulated  its  proceedings. 
Amidst  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  its  oriffin,  we  dis- 
eover  with  certainty,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earnest  institu- 
tions in  Greece.  No  full  or  clear  account  has  been  given 
of  it  during  any  period  of  its  existence  by  those  who  had 
the  means  of  informing  us.  The  fhllest  infi»mation  is 
supplied  by  iCschines  the  orator ;  but  before  any  attempt 
is  made,  by  the  help  of  some  short  notices  ftom  other 
writns,  and  of  conjecture,  to  traoe  its  earlier  history,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  state  what  is  certainly  Imown  of  Ais 
oouueil  as  it  existed  in  his  time. 

AeoorcGiig  to  ^■nhinw,  the  Qntk  natiou  whii^  bad  a 


right  to  be  represented  in  the  council,  wen  the  ThessaUani, 
Bmotians,  Dorians,  looians,  Perrhmbians,  Hagnesians,  Lo- 
crians,  (Xtseans,  Phthiots,  Malians,  Phodans.  Each 
nation  was  represented  by  certain  sovereign  states,  of  which 
it  was  supposed  to  be  the  parent :  thus  Sparta,  conjointly 
with  other  Dorian  states,  represented  the  Dorian  nation. 
Amongst  the  states  thus  united  in  representing  their  com- 
mon nation,  there  was  a  perfect  ec}uali^.  Sparta  enjoyed 
no  superiori^over  Doriumand  Cytinium,twoino(»isider8ble 
towns  in  Dtoris,  and  the  depatiaa  of  Athens,  one  of  tiu 
representatives  of  the  Ionian  nation,  sat  in  the  coondl  mi 
equal  tenns  witii  tiioae  at  Eretria  in  Eubma,  and  of  Priene, 
an  Imian  oolcmy  in  Asia  Minor.  From  a  ratiier  doubtflil 
passage  in  ^sehines,  De  FiMl*.  L^.,  43.  compared  with  a 
statement  in  Diodorus,  xvi.  60.  it  seems  that  each  natkm, 
whatever  might  be  the  number  of  its  constituent  states,  had 
two,  and  (mly  two  votes.  The  council  had  two  regular  ses- 
sions in  each  year,  meeting  in  the  spring  at  Delphi,  and  in 
the  autumn  near  Pyle,  otherwise  called  ThermopvUe ;  but 
special  meetings  were  sometimes  called  before  the  usual 
time.  From  its  meeting  at  Pyls,  a  session  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  was  called  a  ^Ima,  and  the  deputies  were  called 
Pylag(x«,  that  is,  councillors  at  Pylie.  There  were  also 
deputies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hieromnemons, 
whose  office  it  was,  as  their  name  implies,  to  attend  to  mat- 
ten  pertaining  to  religi<m.  Athens  sent  three  Pylagono 
and  one  Hieromnemon.  Hie  former  were  appointed  for 
each  leasioa;  the  latter  probably  for  a  long^  period, 
perhaps  for  the  year,  or  two  sessions.  The  council  enter- 
tained charges  laid  before  it  in  relation  to  offences  com- 
mitted against  the  Delphic  god,  made  ddcieea  thereupon, 
and  appmnted  persons  to  execute  them.  These  decrees, 
as  we  learn  from  Diodorus.  xvi.  24.  were  registered  at 
Delphi.  The  oath  taken  by  the  deputies  bound  the  Am- 
phictyons  not  to  destroy  any  of  the  Amphictyonic  cities,  or 
to  debar  them  from  the  use  of  their  fountains  in  peace  or 
war  ;  to  make  war  on  any  who  should  transgress  m  these 
particulars,  and  to  destroy  their  cities ;  to  punish  with  hand, 
foot,  voice,  and  with  all  their  misht,  any  who  should  plun- 
der the  inoperty  of  the  god,  (the  De^thie  Apollo.)  or  shoiUd 
be  privy  to»  or  devise  aiqrtiiuig  against  that  which  was  in 
his  tem^.  This  ia  the  oldaat  tern  of  the  AmphicQronio 
oafli  which  has  been  recorded,  and  is  expressly  called  hf 
•Aachines  the  ancient  oath  of  tiie  Amphictyon*.  It  has  in- 
advertently been  attributed  to  Solon  by  Mr.  Mitfnd,  who 
has  apparentiy  confounded  it  with  another  o«th  imposed  on 
a  particular  occasion.  An  ordinary  council  eonsi^ed  only 
of  the  deputed  Pylagorm  and  Hieromnemons ;  but  on 
some  occasions  at  Delphi,  all  who  were  present  with  the 
Amphictyonic  deputies  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  and  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  the  god,  were  summoned  to  attend,  and 
tlien  it  received  the  name  of  an  eeclesia  or  assembly.  Be- 
side the  list  of  Amphictyonic  nations  given  by  ^schines, 
we  have  one  from  Pausanias  which  differs  a  Uttle  from  that 
oi  Machines,  and  another  from  Harpocration  which  diilfera 
slightiv  from  both.  The  orator,  whilst  he  speaks  generally 
of  twelve  nation!,  names  only  eleven. .  Strabo  agrees  with 
him  in  the  larger  number.  It  is  further  nmarkable,  that 
whilst  .Aschines  placea  the  Hwasalians  at  the  head  oi  hia 
list,  Demosthenes,  De  Pac.  p.  62.  expressly  exdndas  them 
from  a  seat  in  the  council. 

jCscfaines  has  left  us  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  Amphictyonic  sessions ;  and  we 
shall  look  elsewhere  in  vain  for  certain  information.  It 
should  seem  that  all  the  Pylagorse  sat  in  the  council  and 
took  part  in  its  deUberations ;  but  if  the  common  opinion 
mentioned  above,  res^Hng  the  two  votes  allowed  to  each 
nation,  be  correct,  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  all  vote. 
The  regulations  according  to  which  the  decisions  of  the 
twelve  nations  were  made  can  only  be  conjectured.  We 
know  that  the  rcd^;ioiu  matters  which  fell  under  the  juris- 
diction of  tile  Amphictyonic  body  were  managed  princi- 
pally, at  least,  by  Uie  HiennDnemons,  who  appear,  from  a 
verse  in  Aristophanes,  Nub.  613.,  to  have  been  aj^pointed 
by  lot.  but  we  are  not  as  well  infbrmed  respectmg  the 
limits  which  separated  their  duties  from  those  ^thePyla- 
gotm,  nor  respecting  the  relative  rank  which  they  held  in 
the  council.  (See  Mach.  contr.  Ctes.  p.  68 — 72.  Jmr.  L^. 
p.  43.)  The  little  that  is  told  is  to  be  found  for  the  most  part 
m  the  ancient  lexicographers  and  scholiasts,  or  commenta- 
tors, who  knew  perhaps  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  whoaa 
accounts  are  sufficientiy  per^xing  to  give  room  fiv  great 
varied  of  ophuont  among  medertt'wnters.  8c»ae  uvw 
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seemed  to  themselves  to  discover  that  the  ofiSce  of  the 
Hieromuemons  was  of  comparktively  late  creatioii,  that  these 
uev  deputies  were  of  higher  rank  than  the  Pylagorse,  and 
that  one  of  them  always  presided  in  the  council ;  others 
again  have  supposed,  what,  indeed,  an  ancient  lexicographer 
has  expressly  asserted,  that  they  acted  as  secretaries  or 
Boribes.  Two  Amphictyonic  de(u«es  are  found  at  length 
in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  both  of  which 
b^a  titus : '  When  Clelnuoras  was  priest,  at  the  vernal 
Pylfea*  it  was  resolved  \pj  us  Pylagorse  and  the  Synedri 
(joint  oounoiUors)  of  the  Amphic^ong,  and  the  common 
Dod^  of  the  Am|4iic^ons.*  Some  have  assumed  that 
Clemagimui  the  pneat  was  the  presiding  Hinonmemon,  and 
others  that  the  Hieromnemons  are  compre beaded  under  the 
general  name  of  Pylagorte.  ^schinea  agam  has  men- 
tioned a  decree  in  which  the  Hieromnemons  were  ordered 
to  repair  at  an  appointed  time  to  a  session  at  Pyhe,  carrying 
with  them  the  copy  of  a  certain  decree  lately  made  by  the 
council.  Of  the  council,  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of 
^schines,  a  few  notices  are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  his- 
torians, some  of  which  are  not  unimportant  According 
to  Herodotus,  vii.  200.  the  council  held  its  meetings  near 
Thermopylee,  in  a  |>lain  which  surrounded  the  village  of 
Antbela,  and  in  which  vras  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Am- 
phietyonie  Ceres ;  to  whom,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  ix.  429.  the 
Ampnictfons  sacrificed  at  every  sesuon.  This  temple, 
according  to  CallimBchiu,  41.  was  founded  by  Acrisius; 
and  hence  arose,  as  Miiller  supposes  in  Iris  history  of  the 
Dorians,  (vol  L  p.  289.  English  translationO  the  tradition 
mentioned  above. 

We  are  told  \n  Strabo,  ix.  418.  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Crissa  by  an  Amphic^onio  army,  under  the  command  of 
Eurylochus,  a  Thessalian  prince,  tiie  Amphictyons  insti- 
tuted the  celebrated  games,  which  from  that  time  were 
called  the  Pythian,  in  addition  to  the  simple  musical  con- 
tests already  established  by  the  Delphians.  Pausanias  also, 
X.  7.,  attributes  to  the  Amphictyons,  both  the  institution  and 
subsequent  regulation  of  the  games ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
the  most  skilful  critics,  that  one  occasion  of  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  recorded  by '  Pausanias,  can  be  identiSed 
with  the  victory  of  Eurj^lochus,  mentioned  by  Stmbo. 
According  to  tus  supposition,  the  Grissaan,  and  the  cele- 
brated CirrluBBn  war.  are  the  same,  and  Eurylochus  must 
have  lived  as  late  as  b.c.  591.  But  the  history  of  these 
matters  is  ftiU  of  difficulty,  partljr  occasioned  by  the  fre- 
quent confusion  of  the  names  of  Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

From  the  scanfymaterialsleftus  by  the  ancient  records,  the 
following  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  lamous  council  is  of- 
fered to  Uie  reader,  as  resting  on  some  degree  of  probability : — 
The  council  was  originally  formed  by  a  confederacy  of 
Greek  nations  or  tribes,  which  inhabited  apart  of  the  country 
afterwards  called  Thessaly.  In  the  lists  which  have  come 
dowq  to  us  of  the  constituent  tribes,  the  names  bebng  for 
the  most  part  to  those  hordes  of  primitive  Greeks  which  are 
first  heard  of,  and  some  of  which  continued  to  dwell  north 
of  the  Malian  bay.  The  bond  of  union  was  the  common 
worship  of  Ceres,  near  whose  temple  at  Anthela  its  meetings 
ware  held.  With  the  worship  of  the  goddess  was  afterwards 
jdned  tiiat  of  the  Delphic  ApoUo ;  and  thencefbrth  the 
council  met  alternately  at  Delphi  and  Pylee.  Its  original 
seat  and  old  connexions  were  kept  in  remembrance  by  the 
continued  use  of  the  term  Pyleea,  to  designate  its  sessions 
wherever  held ;  though  eventually  &e  Delphic  god  enjoyed 
more  than  an  equal  share  of  consideration  in  the  confede- 
racy. It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Pythian  Apollo,  whose 
worship  in  its  progress  southwards  can  be  famtly  traced 
from  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  was  the  peculiar  god  of  the 
Dorians  who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race ;  whilst  the  worship 
of  Ceres  was  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  appears  at 
one  time  to  have  been  placed  in  opposition  to  that  of  Apollo, 
and  in  great  measure  to  have  retired  before  it.  There  is 
no  direct  authori^  for  asserting  that  the  joint  worship  was 
not  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  council ;  but  it 
seems  probablo  from  fects.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  exa- 
mine here,  that  an  Amphictyonic  confederacy  existed  among 
the  older  residents,  the  worshippers  of  Ceres,  in  tiie  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Malian  ba^,  before  the  hostile  intruders 
with  their  rival  deity  were  joined  with  them  in  a  friendly 
coalition.  The  council  met  for  religious  purposes,  the  main 
object  being  to  protect  the  temples  and  maintain  the  worship 
of  the  two  deities.  With  religion  were  joined,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  times,  political  objects ;  and  thejurii34£c- 
tion  of  tiie  AmphirQrons  extended  to  matters  whioh  con- 
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oemed  the  safety  and  mtemal  peace  of  the  eimfodemey: 

Hence  the  Amphictyonic  laws,  the  provisions  of  whidi 
be  partly  understood  from  the  terms  of  the  Amphictymie 
oath.  Confederacies  and  councils,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Amphictyons,  were  common  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Such  were  those  which  united  in  federal  republics  the  Greek 
colonists  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  iSolian,  Ionian,  and  Dorian 
nations.  Such  also  was  the  confederacy  of  seven  states 
whose  council  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  in  the  island 
of  Galauria,  and  which  is  even  called  by  Strabo,  viii.  374,  an 
Amphictyonic  council. 

Im  neater  celebrity  of  the  northern  AmphicQrons  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  superior  ftme  uid  anuority  of  the 
Delphic  Apollo;  still  more,  perhaps,  to  their  connexion 
with  powernil  states  which  grew  into  importance  at  a  oom- 
Mratively  late  period.   The  migrating  Wdes.  sent  forth 
m>m  the  tribes  m  which  originally  or  in  vety  early  times  the 
confedoracy  was  composed,  carried  with  them  their  Amphic- 
tyonic rights,  and  thus  at  every  remove  lengthenedf  the 
arms  of  the  council.   The  great  Dorian  migration  especiidly 
planted  Amphictyonic  cities  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Southern 
Greece.   But  this  diffusion,  whilst  it  extended  its  fame, 
was  eventually  fotal  to  its  political  authority.   The  eariy 
members,  nearly  equal  perhaps  in  rank  and  power,  whilst 
they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mounts  CEta  and 
Parnassus,  might  be  willmg  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  judgment «  the  Ampbiciy  onic  body.  But  the  case  was 
altned  when  Athens  and  Sputa  became  the  leading  powers 
in  Greece.   Sparta*  for  Instance,  would  not  rea£fy  pajr 
obedience  to  the  decrees  of  a  distant  cooneil,  in  which  the 
deputies  of  some  inconsiderable  towns  in  Doris  sat  on  equal 
terms  with  their  own.    Accordingly  in  a  most  important 
period  of  Grecian  history,  during  a  long  series  of  btoody 
contests  between  Amphictyonic  states,  we  are  unable  to 
discover  a  single  mark  of  the  council's  interference.  On 
the  other  band,  we  have  from  Thucydides  i.  1 12,  a  strong 
native  proof  of  the  insignificance  into  wh^h  its  authority 
had  fallen.   The  Phocians  (h.  c.  448)  possessed  themselves 
by  force  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  were  deprived 
of  it  by  the  Lacedemonians,  by  whom  it  was  restored  to  the 
Delphians ;  and  were  again  replaced  b^  the  Athenians,  In 
thiSf  which  is  ex^ssly  called  by  the  historian  a  sacred  war, 
not  even  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  an  Amphic- 
tyonic council.   After  the  decay  of  its  pdltical  power  there 
still  remained  its  religious  jurisdiction ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  its  limits  or  the  objects  to  which  it  was  directed. 
In  a  treaty  of  peace  made  (b.  c.  421)  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  the  Athenians  (Thucyd,  v.  1 7),  it  wm  provided 
that  the  temple  of  ApoUo  at  Delphi,  and  the  Delphians. 
should  be  independent.   This  provision,  however,  appears  to 
have  had  reference  especially  to  the  claims  of  the  Phocians 
to  include  Delphi  in  the  number  of  their  towns,  and  not  to 
have  interfered  in  any  respect  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  temple  and  oracle,  which  the  Amphictyons  had  long 
exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  Delphians.   We  have 
seen  that  the  Amphictyons  were  charged  in  the  eaiiiest 
times  with  the  duty  of  protecting  the  temple  and  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god.   But  the  right  of  superintendence,  of  regu- 
lat&g  the  mode  of  proceeduig  in  consulting  the  caacle,  in 
making  the  sacrifices,  and  in  toe  celebration  of  the  games, 
was  apparently  of  much  later  origin,  and  may,  with  some  pro- 
bability, be  dated  from  the  victory  gained  by  Eurylochus  and 
the  Amphictyonic  army.   The  exercise  of  this  right  had  the 
effect  of  preserving  to  the  council  permanentiy  a  consider- 
able decree  of  importance.   In  early  times  the  Delphic  god 
had  emoyed  immense  authority.    He  sent  out  colonies, 
foundea  cities,  and  originated  weighty  measures  of  various 
kinds.   Before  the  times  of  which  we  have  lately  been 
speaking,  his  influence  had  been  somewhat  diminished ;  but 
the  oracle  was  still  most  anxiously  consulted  both  on  public 
and  private  matters.   The  custody  ctf  the  temple  was  also 
an  object  of  jealous  interest  on  account  of  the  wt  treasures 
contained  within  its  walls. 

The  Greek  writers,  who  notice  the  leUgtons  jurisdiction 
of  the  council,  point  our  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
Delphi ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  remarkable  fact 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Atm.  iv.  14,  that  it  was  much  more 
extensive.  The  Samians,  when  petitioning  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  for  the  confirmation  of  a  certain  pri- 
vilege to  their  temple  of  Juno,  pleaded  an  ancient  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons  in  their  favour.  The  words  of  the  histo- 
rian seem  to  imply  that  the  decree  was  made  at  an  early 
period  in  the  existence  of  Greek  colonies  in*  Asia  Min^  and 
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he  uy9  that  the  ilecisiou  of  the  AmphictyoaB  on  all  matters 
t&d  at  that  tiuM  pre-eminent  authority. 

The  sacred  wars  as  they  were  called,  wbioh  were  ori^- 
nated  by  the  Amphictyons  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial 
sbuthor^t  can  here  be  noticed  only  so  fiw  as  thsy  help  to 
fllusttate  the  imnudiate  sulyeot  of  inquiry.  The  Cirrhisiui 
war,  in  the  time  of  Solon,  has  ahready  bee'n  incidentally  men- 
tioned.  The  port  of  Cirrha,  a  town  on  the  Crisssean  bay, 
aflttrded  the  readiest  access  &0Q1  the  co^st  to  Delphi  The 
Cirrheeans,  availing  themselves  of  their  situation,  grievously 
oppressed  by  heavy  exactions  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  the 
Delphic  temple.  The  Amphiotyons,  by  direction  of  the 
oracle,  proclaimed  a  sacred  war  to  avenge  the  cause  of  th« 
god ;  that  is,  to  correct  an  abuse  which  was  generally  offen- 
sive, and  particularly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Del- 
phians.  Cirrha  was  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery,  their  lands  consecrated  to  Appllo,  and  a  curse  was 
nronounced  on  all  whp  should  hereafter  cultivate  them. 
We  are  told  ths^t  Solon  acted  a  prominent  part  on  Has  occa- 
sion, and  that  great  deference  was  shown  to  his  counsels. 
Mr  Mttfiurd,  indeed*  has  discovered  without  help  from  his- 
tory, which  is  alti^ther  silent  on  the  sulyect,  that  he  was 
the  autibor  of  sunoiy  imi»rtant  innovations,  and  that  he  in 
fact  remodelled  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic  body. 
He  has  even  been  able  to  catch  a  view  of  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  the  legislator,  and  of  the  political  principles  whbh 
guided  bim.  But  in  further  assigning  to  Solon  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ampbiftyonic  army,  he  is  oppoeed  to  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  ancient  historians. 

Fsom  the  couclusion  of  the  Cirrhfean  war  to  the  time  of 
Philip  of  MacedoB.  an  interval  exceeding  two  centuries,  we 
he^r  little  more  of  the  Amphictyons,  than  that  they  rebuilt 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  b.c. 
S46 ;  that  they  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  Ephialtes,  who  be- 
trayed the  cause  of  the  Greeks  at  Thermopylep,  and  con- 
ferred public  honooni  on  the  patriots  who  died  there ;  and 
that  they  erected  a  m<mument  to  the  famous  diver  Scylliaa 
as  a  reward  for  the  information  which,  as  the  story  goes,  he 
conveyed  under  water  from  the  Tbessalian  coast  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium.  If  Plutarch 
may  be  tnuted,  the  power  of  the  Amphictyons  had  not  at 
this  time  fiillen  into  contempt  When  a  propositimi  was 
made  by  Lacedsemonians  to  expel  from  the  council  all 
the  states  whii^  had  not  taken  part  m  the  war  against  the 
Persians,  it  was  resisted  successfully  by  Themistocles,  on 
the  ground  that  the  exclusion  of  three  considerable  states, 
Argos,  Thebes,  and  the  Theasalians,  would  give  to  the 
more  powerful  of  the  remaining  members  a  preponderating 
influence  in  the  cMincil  dangerous  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 

After  having,  for  4  long  period,  nearly  lost  sight  of  the 
Anphietyona  in  bi>twy«  we  find  them  venturing,  in  the 
fellen  fertimes  of  Sparta,  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  that 
fltat^  as  a  punishment  ibr  an  oldo&bne^  the  seizure  of  the 
Thebao  Cadmeiai  the  payment  of  which,  however,  they 
made  no  attempt  to  mfbxce.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
celebrated  Phwian  war>  the  Amphictyonic  council  can  be 
con^dered  only  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Tbe- 
bans,  who  after  their  vocoessful  resistance  to  Sparta,  ap- 
pear to  Inive  aoquired  a  preponderatiog  influence  in  it,  and 
who  found  it  convenient  to  use  its  name  and  authority, 
whilst  prosecuting  their  own'  schemes  of  vengeance  or  am- 
bition. Though  the  charge  brought  against  the  Pbocians 
van  that  of  impiety  in  cultivating  a  part  of  the  accursed 
Cinhnan  plain,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  any  reli- 

ris  feeling  was  excited,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of 
Qonlest;  and  Amidiictyonio  states  were  eageiiy  engaged 
as  oombatuits  ob  both  ndea.  Fox  an  account  of  this  war, 
the  readec  is  nfiKped  to  a  general  history  of  Greece.  The 
council  was  so  Atr  affected  by  the  result,  that  it  was  compelled 
to  neeive  a  new  member,  and  in  fart  a  master,  in  the  person 
of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  was  thus  rewarded  fer  bis  im- 
portant services  t^t  the  expense  of  the  Pbocians,  who  were 
expelled  from  the  confederacy.  They  were,  however,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  restored,  in  consequence  of  their  noble  ex- 
ertions in  the  cause  of  Greece  and  the  Delphic  God  against 
the  Gauls.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  testimony  of 
the  Phocian  general  Philomelus,  whatever  may  be  its  value, 
is  rather  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  council  was 
not  always  connected  with  Delphi.  He  justifies  his  omo- 
aitiim  to  Its  decrees,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  which 
the  AmphiotycHu  claimed  was  comparatively  a  modem 
usmpatkm.  In  the  case  of  the  Amphissians,  whose  orime 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Phocians,  tiie  name  of  the  Anir 


phictyons  was  again  readily  employed ;  but  ^whines,  u  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  instigator  of  the  war,  had 
doubtl^  a  higher  object  in  view  th^  that  of  punishing 
the  Amphissians  for  impiety. 

The  Amphictyonic  council  long  survived  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  and  was,  probably,  in  the  constant  exercise 
of  its  religious  functions.  So  late  as  the  battle  of  Actium, 
it  retained  enough  of  its  former  dignity  at  least,  to  induce 
Augustus  to  claim  a  place  in  it  for  his  new  aty  of  I^icopoUs, 
Strabo  says  that  in  his  time  iwhed  ceased  to  exist.  Ii  his 
words  are  to  be  understood  literally,  it  must  have  been 
revi%'ed;  for  we  know  from  Pausanias  (x.  8.),  that  it  was  in 
existence  in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It  reckoned  at 
that  time  twelve  constituent  states,  who  furnished  in  all 
thirty  deputies ;  but  a  preponderance  was  given  to  the  new 
town  of  Nicopolis,  which  sent  six  deputies  to  each  meeting. 
Delphi  sent  two  to  each  meeting,  and  Athena,  one  deputy  : 
the  other  states  sent  their  deputies  according  to  a  certain 
cyde,  and  not  to  evwy  meeting.  For  the  time  of  its  final 
cussdution,  we  have  no  autbonty  on  which  we  can  rely. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  with  much  certainty  the  effects 
produced  on  the  Greek  nation  generally,  by  the  institution 
of  this  council.  It  is,  however,  something  mors  than  con- 
jecture, that  the  country  which  was  the  seat  of  the  original 
memheis  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  was  also  the 
cradle  of  the  Greek  nation,  such  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the 
historical  ages.  This  country  was  subject  to  incursions 
from  barbarous  tribes,  especially  on  its  western  frontier,  pro- 
bably of  a  very  different  character  from  the  occupante  of 
whom  we  have  been  speaking.  In  the  pressure  of  these 
incursions,  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  may  have  been  a 
powerful  instrument  of  preservation,  and  must  have  tended 
to  maintain  at  least  the  separation  of  its  members  from  their 
foreign  neighbours,  and  so  to  preserve  the  peculiar  char 
racter  of  that  gifted  people,  from  which  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization have  flowed  over  the  whole  western  woru.  It  may 
also  have  aided  the  cause  of  humanity ;  for  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  earlier  times,  differences  between  its  own 
members  were  occasionally  composed  by  interference  of  the 
council ;  and,  Uius,  it  may  have  been  a  partial  check  on  the 
butehery  of  war,  and  may  at  least  have  diminished  the  mi- 
series resulting  from  the  cruel  lust  of  military  renown.  In 
one  respect,  its  influence  was  greatly  and  permanenUy  be- 
neficial. In  common  with  the  great  public  festivals,  it 
helped  to  give  a  national  unity  to  numerous  independent 
states,  of  which  the  Greek  nation  was  composed.  But  it 
had  a  merit  which  did  not  belong  to  those  festi^'als  in  an 
equal  degree.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Amphictyonic 
laws,  wmoh  zeejulated  the  originally  small  confednary, 
were  the  feundation  of  that  international  law  which  was  re- 
cognised throughout  Greece;  and  which,  imperfect  as  it 
was,  had  some  effect  in  regulating  beneficially  national  in- 
tercourse among  the  Greeks  in  peace  and  war.  and,  so  fhr 
as  it  went,  was  opposed  to  that  brute  force  and  lawless 
aggression,  which  no  Greek  felt  himself  restrained  1^  any 
law  from  exercising  towards  those  who  were  not  of  ^ 
Greek  name.  To  the  investigate  of  that  dark  but  in- 
teresting period  in  the  existence  of  the  Greek  nation,  which 

{ (recedes  its  authentic  records,  the  hints  which  have  been 
eft  us  on  the  earlier  days  of  this  council,  faint  and  scanty 
as  they  are,  have  still  their  value.  They  contribute  some- 
thing to  those  fragments  of  evidence  with  which  the  learn- 
ing and  still  more  the  ingenuity  of  the  present  generation 
are  convetting  mythical  Trends  into  a  body  m  ancient 
history. 

AMPHIDESUA.  among  zoolo^^isto,  is  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  marine  bivalve  shells,  which  Uve  in  the  sand  on 
tne  sea'coast  of  tropical  climates.  The  shells  are  OTal  or 
rounded,  sometimes  rather  twisted  and  slightly  gaping 
behind.  They  have  two  hinge  teeth  in  each  valve,  and 
often  distinct  compressed  lateral  ones.  The  elastic  cartilage 
is  placed  in  a  small  triangular  cavity  just  behind  the  hinge 
teeth.  The  animals  of  these  shells  are  unknown ;  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  long  syphons,  like  the  Tellens,  as  the 
shells  nave  a  broad,  deep  inflation  on  the  back  edge  01 
the  submar^nal  scar,  formed  by  the'  attachment  of  the 
muscles  which  retract  these  syphons,  as  in  the  TclIens. 
from  which  genus  it  simply  differs  in  the  position  of  its 
cartilage. 

Lamarck  gave  fhe  name  of  Arig)hidema  to  this  genus 
because  he  observed  that  it  had  a  ligament  and  a  cartilage, 
which  he  regarded  as  peculiar  to  this  genus,  lie  hanng, 
like  the  rest  oif  the  zodogiste  before  tii$  appearance  of  t£ie 
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Concholi^cal  Observations  in  the  Zoological  Journal,  eon- 
i^ered  What  is  usualW  called  the  ligament  of  bivalves  as 
only  one  substance.  It  is,  however,  two  substances,  of  x'ery 
different  structure  and  use;  the  outer,  or  ligament,  being 
inelastic,  and  only  employed  to  keep  the  two  valves  together, 
is  Tormed  of  Gbres  extending  from  the  edge  of  one  valve  to 
the  other ;  but  the  cartilage  is  elastic  and  formed  of  perpen- 
dicular fibres,  like  the  prismatic  crystalline-structured  shell, 
its  use  being  to  separate  the  valves  from  one  another  when 
the  muscles  which  keep  them  closed  are  relaxed.  When 
the  A-alves  are  closed,  this  part  is  compressed  by  their  edge. 
For  This  purpose  it  Is  sometimes,  as  in  the  shell  under 
consideration,  placed  In  a  small  triangular  ca\'ity  close 
to  the  hinge,  when  the  shell  is  said  to  hare  an  internal 
cartilage,  the  ligament  being  stilt  in  its  nsual  place.  In 
other  shells  it  ia  placed,  along  with  the  ligament,  on  the 
margin  of  the  valves,  and  is  pressed,  when  the  valves  are 
closed,  against  the  ligament  itself,  which  forms  its  outer 
wall.  The  resistance  which  the  ligament  offers  is  the 
means  of  opening  the  shell.  The  cartilage  has  opaline 
reflections,  and  the  cartilages  of  some  large  sheila,  as 
the  mother-of-pearl  shells,  are  sold  by  the  jewellers  under 
the  name  of  Peacock-stone,  or  black  opals.  They  ore  not  so 
much  used  now  as  formerly,  but  they  are  still  much  sought 
after  on  the  Continent,  especially  in  Portugal. 

AMPHILA,  BAY  OF,  a  bay  exteudinff  for  about  six- 
teen mites  along  tlie  west  coast  of  the  ReifSea,  in  14°  30' 
N.  I^t.  and  AX^K,.  long,  from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Salt  has 
given  a  chart  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  from  a  survey,  in  his 
Voyui^i!  to  Abyssinia,  quarto,  London,  1814.  There  are 
thirteen  islands  in  tho  bay,  the  loi^fest  of  which,  called  also 
Amphila,  lying  near  its  wnith-eutem  extremity,  is  not  quite 
a  mile  In  length.  Of  these  islands  one  only  is  a  rock  of 
calcareous  stone ;  the  others  are  all  composed  of  corallines, 
madrepores,  and  other  marine  alluvia,  strongly  cemented 
together,  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil.  None  of 
them  an  now  inhabited,  though  on  one,  called  Kutto.  there 
are  the  ruins  of  some  houses.  On  the  main  land  at  tho 
bottom  of  the  bay  is  the  village  of  Duroro,  and  farther  to  the 
south-vast,  the  smaller  village  of  Madir.  Between  these 
and  the  sea  is  a  sort  of  thick  jungle  of  rack  trees.  This  dis- 
trict was  formerly  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Dankali,  and 
still  retains  that  name.  Mr.  Salt  thinks  it  probable  that 
Amphila  is  not  a  native  word,  but  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  'Avri^ixov  "^iftyv,  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Casaub, 
p.  771.  (Salt's  A^mniat  chap,  iv.) 

AMPHI'POLIS,  an  ancient  Graek  city,  on  the  l«fk  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Staj\'mon,  just  below  its  ecreu 
from  the  lake  Keriiine,  now  called  Takino,  and  about  three 
mile*  above  its  inllux  to  the  sea.  This  town  waa  at  first 
called  Ennea  Hodni  (the  nine  ways),  and  belonged  to  the 
Edonians,  a  Thracinn  people.  The  first  attempt  at  colo- 
nization here  was  by  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  who  ftuled  in 
the  attempt,  (h.c.  497.) 

The  Athenians  next  mode  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
(B.C.  465,)  and  sustained  a  severe  loss,  but  they  took 
Ennea  Hodoi  in  the  year  437  B.C.,  and  established  there  a 
colony.  Thqr  enlarged  and  fortiRed  the  town,  to  which 
Hagnon,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  gave  the  name  of  Ampbi- 
polis,  because  the  river  Strymon  (lowed  round  a  largo  part 
of  it,  forming  nearly  a  circle ;  a  wall  was  built  across*  and 
thus  the  town  was  detbnded  on  ever\-  shle.  This  is  Thuey- 
dides*  account,  (lib.  iv.  cap.  103)  which  mM  gtograpfaen 
have  interpreted  as  if  the  town  hod  Mood  between  two 
branches  of  the  river.  Which  de  not  exist.  In  serers)  maps, 
also,  the  Angitas,  which  Hows  Awn  the  eostwaid  into  the  lake 
Kerkinc,  is  mistaken  fiv  the  Strnhon  which  enters  it  fh>m 
tlra  north.  The  latter  is  called  Struma  by  the  Bulgarian 
inhabttants  who  are  very  numerous  in  this  district.  During 
the  Peloponnesiaii  nar,  (b.c.  424.)  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  their  general  Brasidas,  took  Amphipolis.  Cteon, 
being  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  retake  it.  was  beaten  by 
Brasidas  in  a  combat  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  where 
both  generals  lost  their  lives.  The  importance  of  Am- 
phipolis was  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  bank?  of  a 
navigable  river,  a  short  distance  IVom  the  sea,  and  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangesus,  and 
to  the  Bne  forests  of  Kerkine,  from  which,  even  now,  many 
cargoes  of  timber  are  annually  shipped  at  the  nwuth  of 
the  Str^'mon.  Amphipolis  was  taken  by  Philip,  kins  of 
Macedonia.  Amphipolis  has  long  been  in  ruins,  and  A  nllage 
of  about  100  houses,  called  Jeni-Keui,  inhabited  by  Tuiu 
and  Greeks,  occupies  part  of  its  former  ute.  It  lies  about 


twenty  miles  south-east  of  the  lat^  toWn  of  Seires,  tV 
residence  of  a  bey,  and  fifty-four  tniles  north-east  of  Salo 
nichi.  M.  Cousin^r}-,  formerly  French  consul  at  Salonichi 
^ves  an  account  ot  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis.  which  h 
repeatedly  visited,  and  a  \iew  of  the  site  of  the  antien* 
town,  and  the  course  of  the  ri\'er,  &e.,  in  his  Voyage  dans  Ir 
Macidome.  He  fotind  some  traces  of  the  tothi  Wall 
some  remains  of  sculpture,  and  a  curious  €hmk  instirip 
tion,  being  a  decree  of  banishment  fl^nst  two  citizens 
of  Amphipolis,  one  of  whom,  Stmtocles,  is  perhaps  the 
envoy  of  that  name  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  hi  the  first 
Olynthiae,  who  became  obnoxious  to  Philip  for  his  (Uta<^- 
ment  to  Athens.  A  number  of  medds  are  still  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis.  M.Coufttn4r>-  visited  also 
the  ruins  of  Eion,  formerly  a  town  near  Amphipolis,  on 
the  left  Irank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Str}mon.  The 

freat  Roman  road,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  ran  throng 
.mphipolia,  or  perhaps  rather  through  Eion. 
AMPHIPROSTYLE.  This  is  an  architectural  term, 
compounded  of  three  Greek  words.  It  is  used  to  designate 
structures  having  the  form  of  an  anticnt  Greek  or  Roman 
parallelogramtc  temple,  with  a  prostyle  or  portico  on  each 
of  its  ends  or  fronts,  but  with  no  columns  on  its  sides  or 
flanks.  The  plan  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panbellenius, 
at  ^gina,  given  with  the  article  Maitik,  will  exactly  ex- 
emplify this  arrangement,  if  the  flanking  rows  of  colunins 
forming  the  lateral  ambulatories  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
moved. This  would  leave  (independently  of  the  internal 
hypinthral  disposition  in  the  particular  instance)  an  exact 
representation  of  what  is  intended,  in  its  onlinary  accepta- 
tion, bv  the  term  Amphipros^'le,  to  retain  tne  Greek 
form,  Amphiprostylos ;  and  the  strnctnre,  han'ng  thus  fimr 
columns  in  front,  would  be  an  amphi-tetra-prottyhn.  (See 
also  Pkostylb.) 

AMPH1SB.«NA,  (from  i^i'r&cM,  which  signifies,  an 
animal  that  can  walk  in  both  directions.)  in  xoology  a 
genus  of  serpents,  distinguished  by  their  bodies  having  nearly 
the  same  uniform  thickness  from  the  head  to  the  extremity 
of  the  tail,  by  their  small  mouths  and  extremely  diminutive 
eyes,  their  remarkably  short  tails,  and  the  numerous  rings 
of  small  square  scales  which  completely  surround  this  organ 
and  the  body.  A  range  of  small  pores  runs  in  front  of  the 
vent,  which  is  situated  nearly  at  tlie  end  of  the  tail;  the 
jaws  alone  are  provided  with  a  single  row  of  small  conical 
teeth,  the  palate  being  without  any ;  and  even  those  of  the 
jaws  are  lew  and  distant  from  one  another.  They  are,  more- 
over, destitute  of  fangs,  and  are  consequently  harmless 
and  inofTensi\'e,  living  for  the  most  part  upon  ants  and 
other  small  insects,  and  inhabiting  ant-hills  and  burrows 
which  they  themselves  construct  under  ground.  The  nature 
of  their  food  does  not  require  these  animals  to  possess  the 
power  of  dilating  the  mouth  and  gullet  to  the  extraordinary 
extent  that  is  obser^'ed  in  the  hoas,  pythons,  and  other  ser- 
pents in  general,  which  live  for  the  most  part  upon  animals 
proportionally  much  larger  than  themselves,  and  in  order  to 
admit  the  huge  mouthlhl  ha^'e  the  upper  and  under  jaws 
both  equally  moveable  upon  the  eramum.  In  the  amphis- 
bffina,  on  the  contrary,  the  upper  jaw  is  fixed  to  the  skull 
and  intermaxillary  bones,  as  in  birds  and  mammals,  so  that 
the  head  remains  constantly  in  the  same  plane  with  tho 
body, — a  form  which  permits  the  animal  to  move  equally 
well  in  either  directun,  namely,  either  backward  or  for- 
wards, and  whieh  has  acouired  for  it  the  name  by  wbkh  it  is 
distinguished. 

The  head  of  the  ampbisbsna  is  80  gmBll,  and  the  tail  so 
thick  and  short,  that  it  is  difficult  at  first  sight  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other,  and  this  circumstance,  united  to  the 
animal's  habit  of  pracieeding  either  backwards  »r  forwards  as 
the  occasion  may  require,  has  given  rise  to  the  popular  be- 
lief very  generally  spread  throughout  Brazil  and  oUm  parts 
of  South  America,  the  native  countries  of  this  geni^,  that  it 
possesses  two  heads,  one  at  each  extremity,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  destroy  the  animal  by  simple  cutting,  as  the 
two  heads  mutually  seek  one  another  in  case  of  sueh  a 
serious  accident,  and  soon  re>unite  as  if  nothing  bad  happened. 
Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  superstition  and  absurdity,  and 
one  wonder  naturally  produces  twenty :  it  is  not  therefore 
surprising  that. among  an  ignorant  and  creddlouspeofde,  the 
singularity  of  the  amphisbiena's  form  and  habits  should  have 
given  rise  to  this  and  a  multitude  of  o^ev  gross  fictions. 

*  Another  snake,'  says  Stedman,  in  his  History  of  Surinam, 

*  which  1  also  friwerved  here,  is  about  Uu;ee  feet  long,  and 
annulated  with  different  <»^<^r^^  it  is^^qjiyi^^na 
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from  the  supposition  of  its  having  two  heads :  and  the  truth 
is,  that  from  its  cyUndrical  form  the  bead  and  tail  so  much 
resemble  each  other  that  the  error  is  almost  pardonable ; 
besides  which,  the  eyes  are  nearly  imperceptible.  This  is 
the  snake  which,  being  supposed  blind,  and  vulgarly  said  to 
be  fed  by  the  large  ants  already  described,  is  in  this  country 
honom«d  with  the  name  of  King  of  the  Emmets.  The  flesh 
of  the  amphisbiena,  dried  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is 
confidently  administered  as  a  sovereign  and  infallible  re- 
medy in  adl  cases  of  dislocation  and  broken  bones ;  it  being 
very  naturally  inferred  that  an  animal  which  has  the  power 
of  healing  an  entire  amputation  in  its  own  cose,  should  at 
least  be  able  to  cure  a  simple  fracture  in  the  case  of  another.' 
Two  centuries  have  scarcely  passed  since  opinions  equally 
credulous  and  absurd  were  universally  prevalent  among  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  when  grave  and 
learned  physicians  administered  the  hezoar  or  rhinoceros' 
horn  with  as  much  confidence  as  the  simple  Brazilian  at 
present  does  the  powdered  tlesh  of  the  amphisbcena. 

The  genus  amphisbEena,  as  at  present  defined,  contains 
unly  American  species,  which  are  confined  to  Brazil,  Suri- 
nam, and  other  tropical  parts  of  the  continent.  Of  these  the 
following  are  the  principal. 

1.  The  ^./w/^>io5a,  the  first,  and  still  the  best  known 
species  of  the  whole  genus,  is,  like  all  the  other  amphis- 
htenas,  confined  to  the  hotter  regions  of  South  America, 
and  does  not  inhabit  Cej'lon  or  any  other  part  of  the  East 
Indies,  as  Linnsus  and  Lacepede  have  erroneously  sup- 
posed, and  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Seba.  The  general 
colour  of  this  serpent  is  a  deep  brown  varied  with  shades  of 
white,  more  or  less  intense  according  to  the  difierence  of  the 
individual  and  the  season  of  casting  the  old  and  acquiring 
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the  nevr  external  skin.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet,  of  which,  however,  the  tail  measures  only 
an  inch  or  fifteen  lines.  The  body  is  surrounded  by  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  rings,  and  the  tail  by  twenty-five  or 
thirty ;  the  eyes  are  covered  and  almost  concealed  by  a 
membrane,  which,  added  to  their  naturally  diminutive  size, 
has  given  rise  to  the  popular  opinion  that  the  animal  was 
entirely  deprived  of  sight ;  an  opinion  extended  with  no 
better  reason  to  the  common  blind-worm  iAngvisfragilu). 
It  lives  upon  worms  and  insects,  particularly  ants,  in  the 
mounds  of  which  it  usually  conceals  itself.  The  antipathy 
which  most  people  entertain  against  serpents  in  general 
has  given  rise  to  a  beUef  common  among  travellers,  that  this 
species  is  venomous,  but  without  the  slightest  foundation  in 
reahty,  as  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  fangs,  and  its  teeth  in 
other  respects  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of  infiicting  a  wound. 

2.  A,  alba,  so  called  from  its  colour,  which  is  that  of  uni 
form  pale  straw  without  any  marks  or  spots.  The  head  of 
this  species  is  short  and  thick,  and  its  mouth  small.  The 
body  usually  measures  from  one  foot  six  to  one  foot  nine  or 
ten  inches,  and  is  surrounded  by  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  rings ;  the  tail  is  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  or  eighteen 
rings.  The  thickness  of  the  body  seldom  exceeds  that  of  a 
man's  fbre-flnger,  and  is  uniform  throughout  its  whole 


length ;  that  of  the  former  species,  on  the  oontrar}')  equals  the 
thickness  of  a  child's  wrist  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  The 
A.  alba  inhabits  the  same  localities  and  lives  in  the  same 
manner  aslhe  A./uliginom,  from  which  indeed  it  differs 
only  in  size,  colour,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  tail  and 
body,  and  in  having  the  mouth  provided  with  a  greater 
number  of  teeth,  all,  nowever.  equally  small  and  weak. 

3.  A.  ceeca,  a  species  mentioned  by  Baron  Cuvier  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Regne  Animal,  but  without  any  detailed 
description.  It  inhabits  the  island  of  Martinique,  and  is 
said  to  be  entirely  deprived  of  sight,  at  least  M.  Cuvier  was 
unable  to  discern  any  trace  of  eyes.  He  supposes  it,  never- 
theless, to  be  identical  with  the  Amphisbeena  vermictUaris 
oT  Spix,  which  that  naturalist  describes  as  having  eyes 
scarcely  perceptible. 

The  works  of  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied  and  M, 
Spix  on  the  general  zoology  and  erpetology  of  Brazil  con- 
tain descriptions  of  three  or  four  smaller  species  of  amphis- 
bfienas. 

AMPHI'SCII.  literally  double  shadowed,  a  Greek  term 
applied  by  antient  astronomers  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone,  with  whom  the  sun  passes  the  meridian  at  noon,  some- 
times on  the  north,  sometimes  on  the  south,  of  the  zenith, 
and  whose  shadows  at  noon  are  therefore  turned  to  the 
south  during  one  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  north  during 
the  remainder. 

AMPHITHE'ATRE,  the  name  by  which  a  species  of 
structure  much  iised  by  the  Romans,  and  combining  the 
forms  and  some  of  the  uses  of  the  antient  theatre  and  circus. 


[Amplillhcmtre  of  Vnona.] 

is  generally  distinguished';  indeed  most  of  the  Roman  clas- 
sical writers  apply  to  it  the  name  of  circus  also.  A  dLs' 
tinction,  however,  is  now  always  made;  the  term  amphi- 
theatre being  applied  to  the  species  of  structure  here  referred 
to,  and  circus  being  restricted  to  the  Roman  stadium  or  hippo- 
drome.   [See  Circus.] 

The  name  amphitheatre  seems  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  double  theatre ;  but  what  is  termed  a  theatre  is, 
with  reference  to  its  original  uses,  more  strictly  an  odeum, 
and  what  we  call  an  amphitheatre  was  truly  a  theatre.  The 
one  was  for  hearing  music  and  recitations,  and  the  other 
for  seeing  sights, — as  the  words  import.   [See  Theatre.] 

The  form  of  the  amphitheatre  is,  on  the  plan,  that  of  an 
ellipsis,  with  a  series  of  arcaded  concentric  walls,  separating 
corridors  which  have  constructions  with  staircases  and  radi- 
ating passages  between  them.  It  encloses  ^  open  space 
called  the  arena,  either  on,  or  a  very  little  above  or  below 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  structure 
is  raised.  From  the  innermost  concentric  wall, — which 
hounds  the  arena,  and  which  vrill  be  from  ten  to  fit^n  feet 
above  its  level, — an  inolined  plane  runs  upwards  and  out- 
wards over  the  intermediate  wall,  staircases,  and  corridors, 
to  a  gallery  or  galleries  over  the  outermost  corridors.  The 
inner  and  upper  part  of  the  inclined  plane  is  covered  with  a 
graduated  series  of  benches  following  the  general  form  of 
the  plan ;  these  are  intercepted  at  intervals  by  radial  pas- 
sages leading  by  a  more  easy  graduation  to  and  from  the 
staircases  which  pass  through  the  substructions  of  the 
benches  to  the  corridors.  These  corridors,  in  the  principal 
stories,  continue  uninterruptedly  all  round  the  edifice,  and 
afibrd  easy  access  to,  and  egross  from,  every  part.  In  cases 
where  the  radiating  passages  through  the  hank  of  benches 
were  few,  concentric  platforms  or  precinctions  went  round  to 
make  the  communications  complete.  The  external  elevation 
of  an  amphitheatre  is  almost  dictated  by  its  internal  arrange- 
ment and  construction,  and  it  generally  falls  into  two  or 
more  stories  of  open  arches,  which  are  necessary  to  give  lit^ht 
and  air  to  the  corridors  and  staircases. 

The  Amphitheatre  seems  to  have  been  oontrived  for  the 
more  convenient  exhibition  of  such  shows  as  were  conllnetl 
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thnm^ioat  to  the  unw  place,  such  as  combats,  which  could 
not  be  Been  advantageously  along  the  length  of  the'circus ; 
andmofeowrtheeticUB  had  not  t^  lofty  stereobate,  podium, 
or  cincture,  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  savage  and 
poverftit  brute  animals  which  were  frequently  used  in  the 
public  shows  of  the  Romans.  Indeed,  it  is  reported  that 
this  defect  was  a  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the  circus  for 
such  exlubitions  as  required  the  use  of  wild  beasts.  The 
great  length  also  of  the  ciious  would  be  a  sufficient  reason 
Ibr  adopdiw  tiie  more  eompiessed  and  lofty  &no  given  to 
the  ampbiueatre,  whose  anangement  admits  of  a  far  greater 
number  of  persnu  being  brought  within  a  smaller  area,  and 
consequentty  within  more  convenient  view  of  the  arena. 

At  flnt,  and  fhr  some  time,  amphitheatres  were  constructed 
of  timber.  Several  accidents  occurred,  indeed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  such,  from  fire,  and  from  their  incapa- 
city to  bear  the  ^ghts  they  were  subjected  to ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  it  is  related  hy  Tacitus,  {Annal.  iv.  62.)  that  an 
amphitheatre  of  this  kind  fell  during  the  exhibition  of  the 
shows,  in  the  town  of  Fidena,  when  50,000  persons  were 
either  killed  or  hurt  Afterwards  they  were  more  securely 
and  more  penaanently  constructed  of  brick  or  stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  Virilities  the  place  afforded,  or  the  means  of  the 
people  at  whose  expense  the  structures  were  laid. 

It  wu  in  the  latest  period  of  the  Republic  that  the 
Romans  ware  debased  by  the  gladiatorial  and  other  shows 
whioh  led  to  the  nie  and  eonstraetion  <^  amphitheatres ;  and 
to  the  gratifloation  of  this  pusion  for  demonltzing  public 
spectacles  may  be  attributed,  in  some  degree,  its  eventual 
overthrow,  in  all  but  form,  and  the  eat^iahment  the 
despotism  the  emperors.  All  the  powerful  men  in  the 
state  who  aimed  still  higher,  sought  favour  with  the  people 
by  these  barbarous  entertainments ;  and  the  sums  expended 
and  the  numbers  of  men  and  beasts  engaged,  and  for  the 
most  part  destroyed,  in  fUmishing  them  seem  almost  in- 
credible. 

The  difference  in  the  national  characteristics  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  is  by  nothing  more  forcibly  illustrated 
than  by  the  constant  indications  of  theatres  or  odeums  which 
mark  the  sites  or  immolate  vicinities  of  antient  Greek 
cities,  and  the  remains  of  amphitheatrea  which  are  common 
to  tiiose  of  the  Romans. 

To  save  nnnecessary  expensot  the  Grecian  theatre  was 
formed  on  or  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  whenever  the  locality 
would  afford  this  advantage ;  the  seats  were  generally  cut 
in  the  living  rock,  and  such  constmcUons  added  before  it  in 
the  formation  of  the  orchestra  and  proscenium  and  their 
accessories,  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
theatre.  The  amphitheatre  of  the  Romans  was  raised, 
for  the  most  part,  within  th6  town  or  city,  on  the  \eve\  plain, 
of  costly  magnificence,  and  generally  of  enormous  extent, 
while  thoir  theatres  are  in  every  respect  aecondary,  and  of 
inferior  importance.  Indeed,  theatres  for  music  and  the 
drama  are  seldom  found  among  the  remains  of  purely 
Roman  cities,  bvt  almost  every  Roman  colony,  and  even 
camp,  bean  indj^ations  of  a  constroeted  or  excavated  am- 

Shitheatre.  The  great  mother  city  of  Rome  herself  can 
ardly  be  said  to  exhibit  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  nnless  it 
be  that  which  is  called  the  theatre  of  Marcellua ;  and  even 
this  appeus  to  have  been  more  used  for  games  of  the  circus, 
or  ampnitheatncal  shows,  than  for  dramatic  representations, 
and  is  not  of  extraordinary  extent.  But  the  Colosseum 
would  contain  ttom  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand  persons ; — 
and  the  little  city  of  Pompeii,  whioh  has  indeed  two  theatres, 
has,  moreover,  an  amphitheatre,  whose  arena  alone  would  con- 
tain them  boti».  The  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibit  remains  and  indications  of  spacious  theatres  where 
those  of  the  amphitheatres  of  their  Roman  masters  are  few 
and  unimportant ;  and  the  old  cities  of  Greece  itself,  and  ttie 
Grecian  cities  of  Asia  Mino^  are  almost  entirely  flee  fnm 
the  pollution  of  the  latter  speciea  of  structure) — the  Roman 
garrisons  appearing  to  have  contented  themselves  with  cas- 
trensianorcamp-huiltamphitheatTeBalone.  Ofthiasort, — the 
Castrensian  amphitheatre, — we  have  Indications  still  existing 
in  England ; — the  principal  arc  at  Cirencester  and  Dor- 
chester ;  but  these  were  originally  little  more  than  mere  ex- 
cavations, or  turf-built  cinctures  made  up  vnth  what  wall- 
ing was  absolutely  necessary  to  form  the  grand  concentric 
bank  of  benches.  In  the  provinces  of  Gaul, — both  transal- 
pine and  cisalpine, — Nismes  and  Verona,  by  the  remains  of 
their  amphitheatres,  show  how  much  more  completely  the  in- 
habitants were  nationalized,  or  Romanized,  than  were  those 
of  Greece  or  of  Britain. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  species  of  structure  petsaliar  to  the 
Romans,  with  the  deteils  of  which  we  are  so  well  informed, 
as  of  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  there  is  hardly  any  one 
of  which  we  have  fewer  descriptions  by  acrient  writers.  The 
remains  which  still  exist  in  various  places  tell  us  mudi.more 
plainly  what  they  were  than  the  most  elaborate  descriptiona 
can  do ;  and  although  there  is  no  example  of  an  amphiUieatre 
in  complete  preservation,  or  even  neany  so,  yet  the  existing 
specimens  preserve  the  various  parts  so  completdy,  that  there 
is  but  little  difficulty  in  supplying  from  one  of  them  what 
is  defective  in  another.  Still  there  an  minor  paiticulaTS 
of  which  we  must  remain  ignorant,  unless  we  take  them  bom 
such  descriptions  as  exist,  or  snpfdy  thnn  tnxn  analogy.  We 
know  of  no  sort  of  antient  edifice,  generally,  in  «  hirh  so  much 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  tbo  arrangement,  or  so  much  skiU 
in  the  construction,  as  were  exemplified  by  the  Romans  in 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  amphitheatre ;  but  here  the 
merit  ends. — for  in  architectural  demerit,  the  external  com- 
position of  the  amphitheatre  is  hardly  outdone  hy  the  tiium- 
phal  arch,  which  is  the  worst  that  ever  was  imagined  befbre 
the  revivalt  as  it  is  called,  of  aiehiteobue  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

As  the  most  remarkable,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  its  details,  of  the  remaining  examples  of  the  amphitbeati«, 
that  which  is  known  as  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  is  brae  nsed 
to  Dlnstrate  this  kind  of  edifice ;  the  plui  and  elevatbn 
are  almost  entirely  made  out  from  the  existing  remaina ; 
and  the  section  alio,  to  a  cotsin  extent,  as  well  as  flmn  the 
analogy  afforded  by  other  examnles  and  from  pmbalMlity. 
The  vignette  sketch  at  the  heau  of  this  article  is  a  view 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  as  it  exists,  looking  down 
into  it ;  this  will  aid  the  section  in  giving  an  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  benches,  and  the  mode  of  access  to  thena. 

The  form  of  the  external  periphery  of  the  plan  is  that  of 
an  ellipsis,  whose  conju^te  diameter,  or  minor  axis,  is  to  the 
transverse,  or  migor  axis,  as  five  to  six,  nearly, — the  length 
through,  fVom  outside  to  outside  of  the  external  wall,  being 
620  feet,  and  the  breadth  to  the  same  extent,  513  feet; 
but  as  these  dimensions  are  variously  sUted  by  different 
authorities,  something  may  be  allowed  for  inaccuracy,  and 
the  propcntion  between  one  diameter  and  die  other  may 
be  fairly  assumed  in  the  original  draft  to  have  been  as 
above  stated.  Indeed,  if  the  pnjection  of  the  substructioiu 
be  added  to  each  diametrical  length,  that  proportion  will  be 
produced  as  nearly  as  ponible,  and  in  tiiis  the  architect 
appears  to  have  erred;  vac  if  he  had  any  reason  for  the  pro- 
portion assumed  between  the  cmjugate  and  transverse,  or 
between  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  ellipsis,  it  should  have 
been  taken  on  the  extent  of  the  outer  wall,  so  that  its  pe- 
riphery might  be  true,  which  is  not  the  case.  Of  -course, 
in  the  diminishing  series  of  concentric  walls  the  proportion  of 
the  ellipsis  is  continually  altering,  so  that  the  diameters  of 
the  arena  are  as  five  to  eight,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  length 
being  287  feet,  and  the  nreadth  180  feet.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  external  and  internal  diameters,  <^  333  feet,  or 
166  ft.  6  in.  at  each  end,  is  occupied  by  four  eocridors  and 
two  blocks  of  radiating  substnictions,~in,  or  between,  which 
are  the  staircases  and  ways  from  the  onler  corridors  to 
the  inner,  and  to  the  arena,  together  with  the  coneentric 
or  encircling  walls  which  gird  the  structure,  separate  tJie 
corridors,  and  enclose  the  arena.  Two  of  the  sUffounding 
corridors  lie  tc^ther,  or  adjoin  each  other,  on  the  outer  side  ; 
md  in  this  particular,  Uie  Colosseum  exceeds  every  other 
structure  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  all 
the  rest  having  but  one  only  ;  it  thus  acquires  a  second  gal- 
lery, as  may  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  section,  in  which, 
also,  it  is  singular.  The  space  covered  by  this  fanmense 
edifice  will  be  found  to  be  littie  short  of  six  acres. 

The  outer  encircling  wall  is  pierced  with  Mghtj  <qpenings, 
leaving,  of  course,  an  eqnal  number  of  piers;  every  open- 
ing is  arched,  and  in  or  against  every  pier  ia  a  column  pro- 
jecting about  half  its  £ameter,  and  supporting  an  entebla- 
ture  which  runs  in  an  unbnrtten  h'ne  all  rewid  uie  structure. 
With  the  exception  of  the  four  central  ofieiiinga,  whidilie  on 
the  diameters  of  the  ellipsis,  and  ate  eaeh  nearly  two  feet 
wider  than  the  rest,  all  the  openings  are  very  nearly 
the  same,  their  width  being  14  feet  G  inches.  An 
exactly  similar  series  of  arcltes,  diminished  only  in  pro- 
portion to  the  smaller  extent  of  the  ellipsis,  separates 
the  second  corridor  from  the  first;  and  another,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  the  second  series  that  the  second 
does  to  the  first,  or  outer,  bounds  the  second  corridor. 
The  inner  feces  '  the  outer  pienr>both  feces  of  the 
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pes  <tf  tiie-  iatataediate  seriet,  mi  tiu  outer  fiwM  of  &e 
pian  of  the  innermost  aeries,  have  ptuten  pnge^iiig 
from  tl^m,  eonesponding  in  heigkt  with  the  eztanial  oo- 
hueaar  wdinanoe,  and  bearing  a  moulded  architrave,  from 
the  top  of  which  semicircular  arches  are  turned  over  the 
oorridors  and  continued  all  round  the  edifice.  The  accom- 
panying plan  and  section  exhibit  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  corridors  here  described,  though  the  details  cannot, 
on  so  small  a  scale,  be  made  obvious.  The  elevation  shows 
how  a  second  and  third  columnar  ordinance,  with  correspond- 
ing and  nearly  similar  arched  intervals,  superimpose  the 
lowest,  and  each  other,  and  that  each  of  these  two  upper 
ordinances-  rests  upon  a  continned  stylobate  or  dado,  which 
is  broken  into  every  interval,  or  under  every  column.  The 
MOtkm  indkates  the  repetition  of  the  double  series  of  outer 
eorridna  in  every  story,  or  behind  every  one  of  the  thiee 
oolumnar  ordinanoest  and  above  the  outennoet  corridor  in 
the  third  story,  a  mezunine,  or  small  middle  story,  for  a 
corridor  behind  the  first,  and  under  the  second,  or  upper, 
gallery.  The  same  diagrams  show  Uiat  the  third  story  of 
columns  is  superimposed  by  a  pilastraded  ordinance  on  a 
continued  and  recessed  dado  also,  with  a  deep  plinth :  they 
show,  moreover,  that  a  bold  and  massive  entablatuce  crowns 
the  whole  elevation,  and  mni  oomioe  round  in  oae  un- 
broken line. 

From  the  third  series  ot  eighty  piers,  on  the  ground  story, 
as  many  walls,  with  the  exeeptiMU  to  be  noticed,  run  inwards 
to  tha  third  cMioentrio  otaiidor,  which  is  ardied  over  as  the 
outer  ones  ace ;  the  walls  ace  continued  oa  the  other  side  of 
it  to  the  fourth  or  innermort  corridmr,  which  is  bomided  on  the 
other  side  hy  the  maesive  wall  of  the  podium  encurcUng  the 
arena,  and  is  also  arched  over,  though  it  is  not  so  lofty  as 
the  other  three  corridors  are.  Between  the  radiating  walls 
of  the  two  blocks  separating  the  second  fix>m  the  third,  and 
the  third  from  the  fourth  oorridors,  are,  of  course,  as  many 
intervals.  Some  of  these  form  the  traversing  passages ;  and 
the  rest,  in  the  outer  block,  oontain  the  staircases  which  lead 
to  the  upper  concentric  corridors  and  ao  onward  to  the 
upper  benches  fud  galleries in  the  inner  block  are  those 
which  lead  to  the  lower  benches,  and  small  staircases  in  the 
thickness  of  the  innermost  waU  conduct  to  the  benches 
immediately  m  the  podium.  The  benches  extend  in  one 
Img  gndiiated  and  ooncentcio  leries  trom  the  podium  up 
to  £e  level  of  the  second  story  of  the  outer  corridtHw,  and  over 
all  the  constructions  witlun  the  second  of  them :  th^  are 
bounded  above  by  a  wall  which  is  pierced  with  doors.  These 
sve  access  fnun  the  upper  and  inner  corridor,  to  the  radiating 
mgfate  of  ate^  wb^h  intercept  the  benches  at  intervals,  and 
cut  them  up  into  wedges,  by  which  name  in  Latin,  cuwi,  the 
divisions  thus  made  were  distinguished.  This  endrcUng  waH 
has  windows  in  it  also,  which  may  have  been  requisite  to  aid  in 
ventilating  the  immense  area;  or  they  may  nave  been  in- 
tended merely  to  afibrd  a  view  of  the  arena  to  persons  who 
could  not  find  roam  on  the  benches.  The  section  shows 
that  the  radiating:  flights  steps  intercepting  the  benches 
do  not  run  through  their  whole  extant,  but  am  tiiemaehea 
intercepted  and  taken  up  again,— other  tines  or  flights 
oconmencdnff  intermediately,  and  at  intermediate  heights. 
Access  is  given  to  these  flights  at  their  upper  ends,  by  door- 
wmyi  from  the  corridors  behind,  sometimes  directly,  and 
sometimes  by  means  of  the  internal  staircases;  and  in  most 
eases  a  short  reversed  flight  of  steps  is  made  on  the  outside 
of  the  doorways,  or  vomitories,  as  they  are  termed,  to  afibrd 
headway,  and  avoid  intercepting  the  benches  flirther  back 
than  could  be  possibly  helped.  Almost  evei^  thing  that 
appears  in  the  section  above  the  level  of  the  third  sto^.  ex- 
cept the  external  wall  iteelf,  is  restored  from  analogy  and 
eoiyectore.  The  peristyle,  or  encircling  range  of  owiunns 
befive  the  upper  galtory,  is  entirely  from  oM^tnre ;  but  for 
the  galleries  themselves  tha«  ie  suffleient  evidence  in  tfu  exr 
iiting  indioations  of  stairs,  and  in  the  toothings  of  the  remain- 
mg  walla  and  piers.  The  benches  in  tha  ^rand  series  were 
probably  of  stene,  perhaps  of  marble,  but  in  the  gaUeriea  it 
IS  most  likely  they  were  of  wood,  and  gzaduateid  bo  to 
give  their  occupiers  a  view  of  the  arena. 

The  roost  distin^shed  seats  were  those  on  the  podium, 
and  these  were  assigned  to  the  emperor, — whose  place  was, 
by  way  of  eminence,  called  the  mggestwn.—ajulto  the 
senators,  to  foreign  ambassadors,  ana  to  the  great  officers 
of  the  state.  Tbe  ciam,  or  wedges^  behind  and  above,  were 
assigned  to  different  classes,  according  to  their  rank, 
statjoo,  and  tribe.  TbB  Vestel  vir^ns  had  one  of  the  best 
positions  assigned  to  them,  and  with  them  eat  such  kdies 


of  high  rank  as  eould  obtain  the  advantagei  but  tiie 
generally  ooeuiiied  the  gallarias. 

As  the  plan  indicates,  the  four  central  mtranoes,— tboaa 
wboch  lie  on  the  ends  of  tbe  diameters  4tf  the  ellipns^— are 
wider  than  the  oorcesponding  parts  of  tha  reat  of  llu  atruo- 
turd.  They  were  arcaded  thnnuh,  and  finished  more 
camfiiUy,  especially  those  leading  from  ibe  aides,  or  cm  the 
minor  axis;  these,  it  is  most  hkely,  were  reserved  £>i  those 
persons  who  went  to  the  seats  on  the  podium,  and  as  they 
gave  access  also  to  the  arena,  they  wouhl  of  nect<Bsity  be 
more  strictiy  guarded. 

It  does  not  appear  thaA  any  part  of  tbe  structure  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  and  outside  of  the  arena,  was 
asprojviated  as  dens  for  the  beasts  which  were  used  in  the 
shows ;  for  indeed,  the  corridor  leading  to  the  principal  seats 
in  the  amphitheatte  must  have  been  traversed  by  them  in 
their  way  to  the  arena,  if  that  were  the  case.  Suhstxuctions 
were  discovered  and  excavated  a  few  years  ago  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  arena;  these  lead  to  a  belief  that  it  was 
floored  with  wood,  so  that  the  animals  required  for  tiie  day 
may  have  been  kept  in  dens  under  the  floor,  and  allowed  to 
issue  at  traps  in  it.  But  some  have  supposed  dens  ranged 
all  round  the  arena,  within  its  surface  and  below  the  podium, 
from  which  the  beasts  would  issue  to  tiie  combat  directly. 

In  the  Colosseum  the  great  crowning  cornice  of  the  ex- 
ternal elevation  is  pierced  through  at  regular  intervals  with 
square  holes  or  mortises,  from  which  grooves  are  cut  down 
tluough  the  rest  of  tbe  entablature  flush  with  the  outer  sur* 
face  ^  the  wall ;  and  every  mortise  and  groove  is  imme 
diately  above  a  stnmg  pngecting  itone  or  corbel  at  about 
two  thirds  the  height  of^the  pilastraded  ordinance.  These 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  insert  and  receive  poles 
to  carry  an  awning  strained  over  the  whole  enclosure  to 
protect  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and  ftom  rain.  If  this 
were  the  case,  there  must  have  been  some  intermediate  sup- 
port for  it  of  which  we  are  not  aware ;  such  an  extent  of 
clotn  or  canvass  could  hardly  have  been  borne  in  that  manner. 

The  external  elevation  is  composed, — as  it  has  been 
already  described,  and  as  the  elevation  indicates, — of  three 
series  or  stories  of  attached  or  engaged  columns  with  their 
usual  accessories,  and  a -pilastraaed  ordinance,  ibrming  a 
species  of  attic,  which  is  pierced  with  windows. — one  in  every 
other  interspace.  The  lowest  ordinance  of  coltunns  rests  on 
the  upper  step  of  the  substmetions,  or  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  structure ;  it  is  of  what  is  termed  the  Doric  style  or 
order,  but  in  tiie  debased  Roman  manner,  and  its  entabla- 
ture wants  the  distinguishing  feature  of  that  style,  the 
trigtyph,— indeed,  it  may  be  more  aptly  designated  by  the 
Vitruvian  term  Tuscan,  since  it  certainly  is  not  Doric,  and 
may  be  of  the  latter.  The  intervening  arches  are  semi- 
circular ;  they  spring  from  moulded  imposts,  and  have 
moulded  archivoHs  on  their  outer  fhces.  The  second  ordi- 
nance is  in  the  Roman  Ionic  style,  having  voluted  capitals 
to  the  columns ;  and  the  third  is  in  the  Corinthian  or  fiuiated 
style :  these,  as  before  stated,  rest  upon  eontinued.  but 
broken  or  recessed,  st^lobala,  but  their  mtablatnree  are,  like 
tbe  rest,  perfectiy  unwoken  thiongfaout,  and  the  arehes  in 
the  intenwlumniations  in  both,  correspond  exactiy — except 
in  minor  details — with  those  of  tiie  lowest  or  Doric  ordinance. 
The  pilasters  have  foliated  eamtals  also,  and  are  called  com- 
posite ;  they  rest  on  deep  puntibs  under  which  there  is  a 
continued  and  recessed  dado  superimposing  the  Corinthian 
entablature ; — this  dado  is  pierced  with  holes  or  small  win- 
dows alternating  with  thoHe  of  the  ordinance  atKn'e,  to  give 
light  to  the  corridor  behind  the  lower  and  under  the  upper 
gallery  on  the  inude. '  The  crowning  enfiablatuie  is  made 
bold  and  effective  by  deep  modiAbn  bkit^  w  oonsoks  oc- 
cu^ing  the  whcde  depth  of  the  firieze. 

Th»  ttyia  d  these  architectural  deowaftions  is,  for  the 
most  ytoK  as  nvle  and  tasteless  as  it  wtdl  can  bet  The 
storied  oolumnar  ordinanoas.  too,  besides  being  themselves 
bad  in  detail,  are  bad  in  the  composition,  or  in  their  colloca- 
tion with  arehes ;  fw— taking  them  sepanitely—  the  columns 
of  each  ordinanoe  are  too  far  apart  to  support  their  en- 
tablature Bufficieatiy,  which,  therefore,  itself  appears  weak, 
and  they  look'strag^ing  and  inefiicient.  Taken  together, 
the  ordinances  but  repeat  these  foults,  and  have  in  the 
whole  a  poor  and  mean  efiect;  the  ^eU-like  cornices  of 
their  entablatures  out  up,  and  destroy  tbe  simplicity  of,  the 
elevation,  which  no  observer  would  suppose  to  be,  as  it  is, 
nearly  1 60  feet  high.  The  storied  series  of  arches  witii  simple 
blocking  courses  abne,  and  continued  unbroken  atoreobata 
under  each  arcaded  story,  and  with  the  IuwkL  and  simple 
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attio— witiiout  pilasters — but  otowned  nevertheless  by  the 
fine  bcdd  entablature,  would  have  been  a  far  nobler  compo- 
sition. The  practice  here  exemplified,  nevertheless,  which 
may  ba  fairly  termed  a  vice,  seems  to  have  pervaded 
the  architecture  of  the  Romans,  for  either  columnar  or 
iiilastraded  ordinances,  and  sometimes,  us  in  this  case^ 
both)  are  found  on  almost  all  the  examples  that  remain 
to  us  of  their  amphitheatres.  Internally,  however,  the 
amphitheatre  must  have  been  strikingly  grand  and  im- 
pressive; here  none  of  the  littlenesses  of  storied  columns 
appeared,  but  the  long  unbroken  lines  of  the  podium,  and 
the  graduated  series  of  the  benches,  and  the  galleries  with 
the  encircling  peristyle  abovo — when  it  existed — would  have 
been  as  beautiful  in  general  effect,  as  anything  architecture 
ever  produced. 

There  are  varieties  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
the  amphitheatre,  m  other  examples  show.  Intermediate 
concentric  galleries,  platforms,  or  precinctions  sometimes 
intercepted  the  great  bonk  of  graduated  benches  to  serve 
as  passa^  of  communication ;  and  sometimeB  each  staircase 
communicated  directly  and  exclusively  wiUi  one  vomitory, 
instead  of  leading  to  encircling  corridors  which  communi- 
cated generally,  and  gave  access  alike  to  every  part  of  ^e 
enclosure. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  of  exist- 
ing structures  of  the  kind,  is  the  Amphitheatre  of  Verona. 
The  prefixed  vignette  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  state 
of  preservation.  The  great  external  cincture  is  entirely 
gone,  with  the  exception  of  four  arches  and  their  acces- 
sories ;  but  the  great  bank  of  concentric  benches,  with  the 
staircases  leading  to  them,  and  the  parts  about  the  arena, 
remain  in  a  comparatively  perfect  state.  The  outer  cincture 
was  pierced  with  seventy-two  arches,  which  numb^  appears 
in  the  inner,  with  the  corresponding  radiating  walls  to 
the  traversing  passages  and  staircases, — for  this  had  not  a 
second  encirding  corridor  on  the  outside  of  the  stairs  block 
as  the  Colosseum  has.  The  outer  dimensions  of  this  struc- 
ture were  500  feet  by  404  feet ;  the  length  of  its  arena  is  242 
feet,  and  its  breadth  or  length,  on  the  conjugate,  146  feet; 
the  form,  of  course,  was  ellipttcaL 

The  amphitheatre  at  Nismes  in  Languedoc  is  large  and  in 
comparatively  good  preservation; — the  great  external  cincture 
of  an  amphitheatre  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state  at  Pola  in 
Istria; — Rome  contains  the  remains  of  a  second  amphitheatre 
called  the  Castrensian ; — there  are  also  considerable  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  at  Capua,  and  of  another  at  Pozzuoli  near 
Naples.  That  of  Pompeii,  it  has  been  already  remarked,  was 
an  extensive  structure, — itwas  in  many  respects  peculiar,  but 
it  is  not  so  well  preserved  as  some  other  examples  which 
have  been  more  exposed,  as  it  suffered  ccmsiderably  from 
earthquakes  before  it  was  buzied.  At  Psstum,  there  are 
indications  of  an  amphitheatre,  though  not  a  large  one ;  at 
Catania,  in  Sicily,  the  upper  and  outer  encircling  corridor  of 
an  extensive  amphitheatre  is  accessible,  considerably  under 
the  level  of  the  modem  city,  buried  by  the  torrents  of  lava  from 
Mount  iEtna.  Syracuse  and  several  others  of  the  antient 
cities  of  Sicily  exhibit  remains  or  indications  of  small  am- 
phitheatres. Indeed,  wherever  Roman  remains  are  found 
to  any  extent,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  some  indication 
may  be  almost  certainly  discovered  of  the  existence  at  some 
time  of  an  amphitheatre. 

AMPHIUMA,  in  zoology,  a  singular  genus  of  batrachian 
reptiles,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Garden  in  1771,  in  a  letter  to 
Linn»us.  The  remarkable  and  anomalous  order  of  batra- 
chians,  to  which  this  genus  belongs,  are  more  extensively 
spread  throughout  the  New  World,  wad  exhibit  a  far  greater 
divern^  of  oi^nic  modifloation  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  earth  together.  It  is  here  ^ne 
that  the  fflenopomcp,  the  an^Muma,  the  axohth,  the  meno- 
brancM,  and  the  giretu,  are  to  be  found :  these  singular 
unimala  abound  in  all  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters,  and 
astonish  the  observer  equally  by  the  variety  as  by  the  novelty 
of  their  forms.  The  most  remarkable  charactor  of  these 
reptiles  is  the  complete  metamorphosis  which  they  undergo 
in  their  prot^ress  from  youth  to  maturity ;  a  metamor- 
phosis which  not  only  affects  their  outwara  form,  but  en- 
tirely changes  their  systems  of  circulation  and  respiration. 
When  first  separated  from  the  spawn  or  egg,  they  appear 
in  what  is  called  the  tadpole  form,  respiring  by  means  of 
gills  and  inhabiting  the  waters.  At  this  period  they  have 
neither  legs  nor  arms,  but  a  long  tail  compressed  sidewise 
enables  them  to  move  about  in  the  manner  of  flslles.  Gra- 
dually, however,  they  acquire  legs  and  feet,  and 'whilst  tho 


formation  of  these  members  is  in  pn^ress,  the  hmgs  like- 
wise are  derek^wd,  in  some  genera  entirely  replacmg  the 
gills,  in  others  continuing  to  exist  and  act  simultaneously  with 
these  Cleans  throughout  thu  remauider  of  the  aninul's  life. 


[AnplunBM  tridBctvlam.l 

The  external  form  of  the  amphiuma  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  eel,  but  the  whole  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy of  the  animal  approximates  it  more  nearly  to  the  com- 
mon water-newt  itritcn  imrmorata)  than  to  any  other 
known  species.  From  this  creature  indeed  it  differs  princi- 
pally in  the  extreme  length  of  its  body  and  the  diminutive 
size  of  its  extremities,  which  rather  resemble  small  tentaeuli 
than  actual  legs.  The  only  two  known  species  inhabit  the 
stagnant  pools  and  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New 
Orteans,  and  those  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina. 
Theybuiy  tiiemselves  in  the  mud  atuie  bottom  of  the  ditcher, 
particularly  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  vast  numbers  of 
them  are  sometimes  found  in  draining  and  clearing  ponds, 
at  the  depdi  of  three  or  four  feet  from  .the  surface.  They 
are  also  capable  of  existing  on  land,  but  as  their  food  in  all 
probability  exists  only  in  the  water,  they  nes'er  voluntarily 
abandon  that  element.  The  two  known  species,  A.  didactyla 
and  A.  tridaciyla,  differ  principally  in  the  number  of  their 
toes,  the  one  having  only  two,  the  other  three  on  each  foot. 

A'MPHORA,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  means  an 
earthen  vetsel,  used  as  a  measure  for  liquids  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Ronuns.  It  received  its  name  on  ai^ount  of 
its  two  ears  or  handles.  The  proper  fbnn  of  the  Greek 
word  ^  Amphoreut.  It  is  generally  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
and  a  half  m  height ;  and  the  bodv,  which  is  usually  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  ending  upward  with  a  short  neck,  tapers 
toward  the  lower  part  almost  to  a  point  The  Attic  amphora 
contained  three  Roman  unue,  or  seventy-two  sextaries,  e^ual 
to  about  twogallons,  five  pints  and  a  half  of  English  wine- 
measure.  The  Roman,  sometimes  called  the  Italic  am- 
phora, contained  two  umse  or  forty-eight  sextaries,  about 
seven  gallons,  one  pint  English.  Homer  mentions  amphoras 
both  of  gold  and  stone;  and  the  Egyptians  had  them  of 
brass.  There  are  various  specimens  of  earthen  amphora 
in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  Galleries. 

The  amphora  is  still  the  largest  liquid  measure  used  by 
the  Venetians,  containing  sixteen  quarts. 

There  was  imother  amphora  among  the  Romans,  which 
was  a  dry-measure,  and  contained  about  threa  bushels. 

Earthen  amphoro  (tf  the  Romon  time  have  been  oocauon* 
ally  found  in  En^and.  like  other  domestic  vessels  of  the 
Romans,  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes  used  as  fu- 
neral urns.  Columella  says  they  were  used  to  preserve 
olives  in.  When  filled  with  wine,  they  were  usually  lined 
with  pitch  or  some  other  coating,  on  account  of  the  poroua 
nature  of  the  material  of  which  they  were  formed.  Am- 
phorffi  were  placed  as  urinals  in  the  public  streets  of  Rome 
till  the  time  of  Vespasian. 

AMPLITUDE,  the  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  body 
from  the  east  point  when  it  rises,  or  from  the  west  point 
when  it  sets.  It  depends  upon  the  declination  of  the  star 
and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  may  be  computed  froaa 
the  formula. 


sin.  amiditude  = 


sin.  declination 


COS.  latitude. 
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It  must  "he  neanued  towards  fbe  noi^i  or  south  pointB 
(be  horison,  aoooiding  as  the  declination  is  norUi  or 
south.  For  the  fixed  stats,  the  amplitude  remains  the  same 
thmoghout  the  year :  but  for  the  sun  it  varies  with  the  de- 
clination, being  nothing  at  the  equinoxes,  and  about  3i 
points  of  the  compass  at  the  solstices,  or  more  exactly  39°  44' 
of  amphtude,  in  the  latitude  of  London ;  that  is,  at  the  sum- 
mer solstioe,  it  rises  between  N.E.  by  E.  and  N.E.,  and 
sets  between  N.W.  by  W.  and  N.W. ;  and  at  the  winter 
solstice,  it  rises  between  S.E.  by  E.  and  S.E.,  and  sets 
between  S.W.  by  W.  and  S.W. 

The  term  amplitude  was  also  applied  to  what  is  more 
commonly  called  the  range  of  a  gun ;  that  is»  the  whole  hori- 
zontal distanoe  yrbieh  the  gun  wfll  oany.  It  is  sometimes 
also  used  in  the  intwnl  oakaihis. 

AMPTHILL.   ^ee  BiDroRDSHiutO 

AMPULLAKIA  is  used  by  soolt^^ists  as  the  name  of 
a  genus  of  freshr-water  spiral  univalve  shells,  which  inhabits 
the  rivers  and  ponds  of  India,  Africa,  and  South  Ame- 
rica. They  are  of  a  globular  or  rather  depressed  form,  are 
covered  'with  a  thick  olive  or  black  Periostraca,  and  often 
banded.  Their  mouth  is  ovate,  with  the  lips  compete  all 
round,  and  often  slightly  thickened  or  reflexed.  The  ani- 
mals are  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  pond  snul,  {Paluh 
dtrta,)  but  they  have  the  front  of  the  head  nicked  and 
furnished  with  two  slight  conical  hom-Uke  processes,  and 
they  have  t(mg  slender  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  placed  on 
small  pedicels  at  their  outer  base;  these  horns  and  (he 
tentacles  often  contract  into  a  spiral  form.  But  the  great 
peculiarity  of  these  animals  is,  that,  unlike  all  other  mollus- 
cous animals  wiih  oomb-lifce  gills,  they  have  a  large  b^, 
which  opens  beneath,  placed  on  the  side  <^  the  respiratory 
cavity,  which  th^  piobably  can  fill  with  water ;  and  it  is 
this  structure  which  most  likely  gives  tbem  tlw  power  of 
living  for  a  long  time  out  of  water,  specimens  having  been 
brought  from  Egypt  to  Puris  ahve,  by  only  packing  them  in 
a  little  sawdust.  Their  operculum  is  formed  of  concentric 
rin^  with  the  nucleus  nearly  in  the  centre ;  in  the  species 
which  come  irom  India,  this  part  is  generally  shelly,  but  in 
those  of  America  and  Africa  it  is  always  homy.  Tlie  Indian 
.species  lay  globular  pale  green  eggs  about  the  size  of  small 
peas,  which  are  pla(^  in  clusters  on  sticks  and  other  things 
in  the  ditches ;  the  eggs  when  dry  form  most  beautiful  ob- 
jects. Some  of  the  African  species  are  reversed,  or  have 
the  whirls  of  the  shell  turned  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and 
these  have  been  separated  into  a  genus,  under  the  name  of 
Lani^ea,  on  this  account.  It  has  been  ^nerally  supposed 
by  the  geologist,  that  all  the  species  of  this  genus  are  purely 
t>esh  water,  but  the  laige  E^ptian  species,  A.  oveUa,  dis- 
covered by  Olivier  in  Egypt,  livu  in  lake  Mareotis,  where 
the  water  is  salt,  therefore  thwe  is  no  ptoof  that  some  of 
the  fossil  species  are  not  marine. 

AMPURDAN,  a  district  in  Spain  in  the  province  of 
Catalonia,  between  the  river  Ter  and  the  town  of  Rosas.  It 
comprises  thirty-two  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in 
breaidth,  and  is  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  province.  It 
produces  wh^at,  barley,  Indian  com,  and  wine.  The  ca- 
pital is  Ahpurias, 

AMFU'RIAS,  a  town  of  Catalonia  of  some  note  in 
antient  times,  but  now  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  an  elevated  spot  near  the  ^tlf  al  Rosas,  42»  7' 
M.  lat,  and  about  3"  E.  long.,  fifteen  miles  east  of  Qerona, 
and  about  aeven^  miles  N.E.  of  Barcelona.  At  a  very 
antient  period,  this  town  was  named  Emporium,  on  account 
of  its  extensive  trade:  a  Greek  colony  from  Marseilles 
settled  there,  perhaps  about  the  year  945  B.C.  Ampurias 
had  antiently  a  square  harbour  on  the  east  side  of  the  town, 
veiy  capacious  and  secure,  part  of  the  wall  of  which  is  still 
-visible  upon  a  rock  washed  by  the  sea.  The  port  has  been 
obstructed  by  the  great  quantity  of  sand  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  Fluvia  and  Ter,  wnich  empty  themselves  into  the  sea 
not  far  from  Ampurias.  On  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
ruins  of  walls  and  edifices  are  still  seen,  and  untU  the  last 
century,  medals,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  its  former  splen- 
dour were  found.  Under  the  empire,  about  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  aBta,  its  decline  began,  and  it  is  now  ieduced.to 
fbrty  mianrable  houses  inhahitad  by  poor  farmers.  In  the 
time  of  the  Goths  it  was  still  a  plaoe  of  some  consideration, 
and  an  episcopal  see.  Ampurias  belongs  to  the  district  of 
Gerona.  Castellon  de  Ampurias,  a  town  not  far  from  it,  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  same  city.  (See  Strabo,  book 
iii.  p.  160  Casaub.  ■  Minano;  Masdeu,  EspoM  Griegtu) 

AMPUTATION,  ftom  ampwto,  to  out  off;  the  open- 
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tion  of  cutting  off  a  limb  from  the  body.  Such  is  the  ood' 
Btitutini  of  the  animal  body  in  general,  and  especially  of 
the  more  perfecUy  oiganiied  body,  that  if  one  part  it  be 
diseased,  the  whole  system  suflfets,  while  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  cannot  exist  long  without  producing 
specific  cQsease  in  some  individual  organ.  Hence  con- 
stitotional  and  local  diseases  are  found  to  exert  a  most  im- 
portant influence  over  each  other.  Some  local  diseases  are 
of  an  incurable  nature,  and  proceed  progressively  fnxa  bad 
to  worse.  At  first,  these  diseases  may  not  materially  affect 
the  general  health,  but  in  their  progress  they  produce  so 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  as  to  endanger  life,  and 
ultimately  to  destroy  it  In  this  case,  life  is  really  endangered 
and  destroyed  by  the  local  malady ;  remove  mat,  provided 
the  removal  can  he  effiseted  befine  the  general  health  is 
ineiArably  impaired,  and  not  onl^  is  dwth  averted,  but 
health  itaelf  is  resbwed.  Hmee,  m  all  ases,  the  neceuity 
and  advantage  have  been  obvious  enough,  ctf  removing  a 
part  of  the  body  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  remainder, 
and  men  have  always  been  wilhng  to  simmit  to  the  Iom 
of  a  hmh  in  toiler  to  save  the  body,  on  tiie  ground  *  that  it  is 
better  to  live  willi  three  limbs  than  to  die  with  four.' 

But  although  it  must  oJways  have  been  clear,  that  it  is  a 
gain  to  save  life  even  at  the  cost  of  a  Umb,  when  nothing 
but  the  removal  of  the  limb  can  preserve  the  body,  yet  tt 
was  not  always  easy  to  make  the  sacrifloe.  Whoever  under- 
stands the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  consMers  the 
quanti^  that  is  sent,  and  that  must  necessarily  be  sent,  to 
each  member  <^  the  body  for  its  nourishment,  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  die  blood-vessels  that  are  divided  in  cutting  off  a 
limb,  will  readily  peronve  how  impossiUe  it  must  have  been 
to  perform  the  operation  of  amimtation  before  any  certain 
mode  was  known  of  stonung  the  flow  t£  bknd  mmi  the 
wounded  Uood^vessds.  But  no  such  mode  c£  stopping  h»- 
morriiage  was  known  to  tJie  antients :  oonsequently,  though 
they  dally  saw  the  necessity  tii  performing  the  operation 
of  amputation,  yet  they  looked  upon  the  operation  with 
terror,  and  shrunk  from  the  responsibihty  of  undertaking 
it.  And  no  wonder :  when  tiftey  did  venture  upon  it,  the 
consequences  were  appalling.  They  out  through  the  flesh 
with  a  red-hot  knife,  hoping  by  this  means  to  prevent  a 
fatal  loss  of  blood.  After  having  performed  this  opera- 
tion, they  dressed  the  wound  with  scalding  oil,  in  order  to 
complete  what  the  burning  knife  may  have  left  imperfect. 
But  these  expedients  stopped  only  for  a  short  time  the 
flow  of  blood.  The  whde  surfoee  of  the  wound  was  con- 
verted into  an  esohar,  which  for  a  time  stopped  the  bleed- 
ing. But  die  eschar  being  dead  matter  it  was  at  le^th 
thrown  off  by  the  action  of  the  living  parts  beneatii.  The 
moment  this  took  place,  the  mouths  of  the  blood-vessels 
were  again  opened,  hsamorrhage  took  place  just  as  at  first, 
and  the  patient  perished  from  loss  of  blood.  The  uni- 
formity with  which  this  event  took  place  after  amputation 
performed  in  this  mode,  could  not  but  cause  the  operation 
to  be  regarded  with  dismay.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pretty  clear, 
that  in  the  time  of  Celsus,  the  surgeons  of  that  age  were  not 
without  some  notion  of  the  true  mode  of  stopping  hemor- 
rhage from  wounded  blood-vessels,  for  that  writer  gives 
particular  directions  to  teke  hold  of  the  vessels,  to  tie  tbem 
yi  two  places,  and  then  to  divide  the  intermediate  portion ; 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  this  pnctiee  was  not  extoided 
to  amputation,  because  nothing  was  ever  amputated  Inr  the 
antients  bat  a  part  absolutely  mortified  <a  dead;  and  In  a 
part  thus  mortified  or  dead,  it  is  not  jnvcticable  to  secure 
the  blood-vessels  by  the  ne^le  and  ligature.  The  general 
introduction  into  surgery,  of  the  method  of  stepping  hsmor- 
rhage  by  taking  up  the  divided  blood-vessel  with  a  needle, 
and  placing  a  ligature  around  it,  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  much  a  modem  improvement,  as  if  no  allusiaa 
whatever  had  been  made  to  it  by  antient  writers. 

But  if  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  stopping  bsmorrhage 
by  tying  the  blood-vessel,  be  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
surgical  operations  in  general,  the  knowledge  9f  some  mode 
of  preventing  the  loss  of  blood  during  tte  actual  perform- 
ance of  an  operation  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
operation  of  amjiutation  in  particular.  So  large  are  the 
trunks  of  the  main  blood-vessels  that  supply  the  hmbs,  and 
go  great  b  the  i^uanti^  blood  that  flows  from  them  in  a 
short  space  of  tune,  tut  loss  of  life  is  always  the  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  command  over  these  great  vessels. 
By  the  invention  of  the  instrument  termed  the  tourniquet, 
an  invention  of  the  seventeent^t  century,  (for  an  account  o* 
tiie  constmetion  and  appUoalnHt  <^  ww 
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Art.  Toueniqukt,)  this  comaiaiid  u  oUwinvd.  Bv 
these  iofltouments,  tiwn,  namely,  tlie  tourniquet,  uui  the 
needle  and  ligature,  modern  surgeons  have  auch  a  perfect 
command  over  the  blood-vesseU,  that  operations  may  be 
performed,  in  which  the  largest  trunka  are  divided  without 
the  loss  acucely  of  a  sickle  *lrop  of  blood.  On  this  account, 
the  mere  removal  of  a  Umb  excites  in  the  modem  surgeon 
no  degree  of  anxiety;  the  operation  of  amputation  is 
aoarcely  ever  attended  vith  the  alighte&t  hazard ;  nevertbe- 
leea,  there  are  cirounutancea  connected  with  amputation  of 
the  gieateat  poasible  importutoe,  delicacy,  aod  difficulty,  on 
a  clear  and  correct  ^iew  of  which  life  depends ;  to  obtain  aut^ 
a  view,  the  rao«t  extensive  knowlege.  and  the  most  accurate 
discrimination,  are  requisite ;  while,  to  act  in  conformity 
with  it,  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage  is  often  no  less  necea- 
aaiy.  P«^ps  the  determination  of  the  exact  time  at  i^ich 
to  amputate  is  sfHuetimea  among  the  most  difficult  points 
of  surgery ;  that  is,  the  determination  of  the  time  when  the 
preservation  of  the  hmb  is  no  longer  pesaible ;  and  when, 
therefore,  it  is  tight  to  put  an  immediate  atop  to  any 
fyirther  exhaustion  of  the  health  and  strength  by  the  remoral 
of  the  limb.  The  discrimination  of  the  cases  that  absolutely 
require  amputation,  in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which 
the  necessity  of  amputation  may  be  superseded  by  skilful 
surgical  treatment ;  the  easiest  and  safest  methods  of  per- 
forming the  operation ;  and  the  best  mode  of  treating  Uie 
patient  after  the  operation  has  been  performed,  involve  con- 
siderations of  the  last  importance  which  are  often  not  with- 
out considerable  difficulty,  but  these  are  considerations  purely 
and  exchiaively  professional,  and  cannot  be  treated  of  in  a ' 
work  like  the  present  No  one,  however,  can  look  into  the 
modem  books  which  treat  of  this  subject  without  being 
atruck  with  the  prodigious  ad^'ancement  which  aurgery  has 
made  in  recent  times ;  without  being  deeply  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  illuathous  men 
who  found  surgery  a  mean,  and  not  infrequently  a  mis- 
chievous art,  and  who  have  exalted  it  into  a  noble  and 
beneficent  science.. 

AMRITSIR,  a  very  antient  town,  formeriy  called  Chak, 
the  holy  capital  of  the  people  called  Seiks,  or  Sikhs,  in 
31°  33'  N.  lat,  and  74°  48'  £.  long.  In  Bumes'  map  of 
the  Indus,  the  latitude  and  longitude  are  somewhat  more. 


It  owes  its  present  name  to  a  tank  1 36  paces  square,  which 
wan  built  by  the  Gooroo  Ramdas,  who  improved  the  town  to 
such  a  degree  that,  for  a  time,  it  bore  the  name  of  Ramdas- 
poor.  Ramdas  died  in  15S1,  and  in  the  course  of  lime  the 
name  of  Amritsir — the  pool  of  immortaliW — was  transferred 
from  the  tank  Just  mentioned  to  the  whole  town.  This  town 
is  without  any  external  walls,  its  houses  are  buAt  of  bricks 
and  lofty,  bub  the  apartments  are  amall  and  the  streets  are 
narrow. 

Amritsir  has  a  considerable  trade  in  the  shawls  and 
saffron  of  Cashmere,  and  is  a  place  of  great  opulence  owing 
to  the  resort  of  mordants  and  to  its  being  the  re&idence  of 
some  bankers  of  extensive  dealings.  Its  native  manufac- 
tures are  confined  to  coarse  cloths  and  inferior  silk  goods. 
The  Rajah  Runjeet  Singh  of  Lahore,  to  wham  the  diatrict 
is  subject,  has  lately  built  a  fort  here,  which  he  calls  Run- 
jeetghur,  and  he  has  improved  the  town  by  bringing  a  canal 
to  it  from  the  Ravee,  the  Hydraotes  of  Arrian.  | 

The  sacred  pool  has  a  temple  in  its  centre,  which  is  \iewed 
ivith  a  high  degree  of  veneration  by  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Oovind  Singh,  who  died  in  1 709,  and  was  the 
last  Gooroo,  or  religious  leader  of  the  Sikhs.  A  book,  con- 
taining the  code  of  laws,  written  by  Govind  Singh,  is  depo- 
aited  in  thia  temple,  in  the  service  of  which  upwarda  of  500 
priesta  are  retained. 

Amritsir  is  about  44  miles  east  from  the  city  of  Lahore, 
which  is  on  the  Ravee,  and  1312  miles  travelling  distance 
north-west  from  Calcutta. 

;  (Rennell's '3fi?7?ioi>  */  a  Map  qf  Hindostan  ;  Manuscript 
•  Zhcttmgnis  at  the  India  Board,quoted  b*f  Hamilton  ;  Report 
qf  Home  of  Commons  on  the  affairs  (f  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, August,  1832.) 

AMSTERDAM,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  New 
Holland,  and  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland,  though  not  the  aeat  of  government,  stands  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Ij,  w  Y,  agulf  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  in  52°  23' 
N.  lat.  and  4°  54  E.  long.  The  small  river  Amatel  runs  into 
the  Y  through  the  city,  and  gives  to  it  the  Latinized  name 
of  Amstelodamum,  and  its  old  name  of  Arostelredamme  or 
Amsteldam ;  the  word  dam,  which  so  often  occurs  in  the 
I  names  of  Dutch  towns,  means  *  a  dyke,  or  embankment  of 
\  earth  to  separate  two  lakes  or  canals.'   The  Amstel,  four 
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Hiles  scnKh  of  tbo  city,  is  j«ined  by  the  Vec^t,  r  branch  of 
the  old  Rhine  which  nuiB  pust  Utrecht.  AmsturdKni  is 
thirty-tvo  miles  north-east  of  the  Haeue,  and  107  north  of 
Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium.  The  city  is  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  with  the  two  horns  prc^tmg  into  the  Y,  and 
fonning  a  kind  of  port.  The  ¥  forms  the  port  of  Amster- 
dam, which  was  formerly  only  protected  by  a  donble  row  of 
piles  driven  into  the  ground  tfennugh  Uie  water :  the  two  row* 
were  about  seventy  feet  asunder.  About  tweatv-one  open- 
ings, ealled  boemt,  were  left  ftr  ships  to  pass  ttirough,  but 
were  carofelly  loosed  at  night,  i^tiw  veneh  which  could 
not  pass  tfaioug^  were  moored  outside  in  the  laag  tx  har- 
bour. Between  the  town  antd  ttte  inner  tow  of  ^ks  was  the 
haiiboQT  far  the  small  ortft.  At  pxesen^two  wkes  enidose 
tliB.east  and  west  dooks  respeetively.  One  begins  near  the 
*  Kraan  Sluis  and  nms  eastward,  having  an  entrance  called 
the  Dok  Sluis ;  the  other  commences  near  tKe  Haarlem- 
roer  Sluift  and  nms  westwwrd.  (See  /Von  t^f  Amttardam, 
1 830,  doer  C.  van  Baarsel  &  Zoon.)  On  the  land  side  it 
is  surrounded  by  ditches  and  ramparts,  which  are  now 
p4anted,  after  the  Dutch  fashion,  with  trees,  and  make  an 
agreeable  promenade :  the  ^antaai^e  (plaoe  planted  with 
trees)  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  k  the  chief  place  of  re- 
sort on  Sundays  and  holidays.  The  approach  to  this  capital 
on  the  land  side,  especially  ftvm  Haarlem,  is  described  as 
very  striking;  the  view. extends  over  spacious  meadows, 
covered  with  hixutiant  grass,  to  the  capital,  where  the  t^ 
masts  of  shipft,  spires,  and  hoasos  ate  all  mingled  toge- 
ther; and  this  scene  of  activity  and  wealOi  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  mtush,  wfaidt  seems  every  tnonekt  threatoned  witti  inun- 
dation flrom  the  brimfuU  canals  and  watws  whiA  nmroond 
it.  But  these  fbrm  the  best  defence  of  Amstmdun,  and 
onable  the  inhabitants  to  lay  tbe  whole  country  around 
under  water. 

Amsterdam  was  originally  a  salt  marsh,  and  in  order  to 
make  a  foundation  for  nouses,  it  was  neoessary  to  drive  large 
piles  of  mod  or  rather  masts  tbroMgh  a  layer  of  peat,  whi^ 
in  sotne  places  is  said  to  be  ibrty  w  fifty  fbet  niick.  The 
nature  ef  the  soil  may  AifSst  somewhat  in  difibrent  {Arts ;  the 
foUo^ng  fejts  will  show  still  better  its  character.  In  1605, 
a  well  was  dug  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  Amstttdam  (Oude 
Maanen-en  vnniwen  Gkisthuis)  to  the  depth  of  aSB  Dutch 
fbet  After  seven  fset  of  earth,  there  were  fonnd  nine  feet 
of  peat,  and  then  soft  clay,  sand,  earfli,  elav  rathsir  hard, 
and  eaith,  alK^eCher  making  flfty'one  feet  «f  depth.  ThtA 
came  ten  feet  m  sand,  in  which  stratum  the  piles  of  Amster- 
dam chiefly  rest.  At  the  depth  of  seventy  feet  there  was 
fbnnd  one  foot  of  pieces  of  peat.  Sand,  through  which  tiiey 
did  not  makii  their  way,  wm  found  at  the  depth  of  236  feet 
(See  Tootled  der  Vereenigde  Nederlanden,  &c.  door  Halma 
nnd  BrDUer,  Leeuwarden,  172S.) 

SiH^  is  the  Substntctura  of  a  town  which  now  oontaittB 
above  300,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  generally  in 
Btrai^t  lines  along  the  banks  of  tbe  canals,  which  intersect 
the  city ;  among  the  finest  are  tiie  Heeren  Gfraft  or  Gragt, 
and  the  Keizers  (Stagt,  both  ,of  which  ara  magnificent 
streets.  Those  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town  ara  namnr 
and  widumt  foot-pavement.  The  private  houses  are  nearly 
all  of  brick,  painted  and  otnamented  with  different  colours. 
The  Salver  Straat  is  filled  with  iliops  fbr  jewelleTy,  porce- 
lain. China,  books,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  and 
though  narrow,  this  defect  is  compensated  by  tbe  rich  dis- ; 
play  of  merohandin.  Several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with 
fine  rows  of  elms,  Walnut  trees,  and  limes.  The  canals 
within  tbe  town,  or  gragten,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  ore  so 
numerMis  that  the  city  is  divided  into  ninety  i^ands,  which 
communicate  by  290  1»idges:  the  Amstel  itMlf  divides 
the  town  into  tbe  eastern  or  old.  and  wsstmt  or  new  part, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  Ale  Amstel- Brng,  partly  built  of 
brick  and  partly  of  stone,  with  thirty-five  aretes ;  ft  is  about 
610  English  fbet  long;  sixty-fbur  and  a  haXi  wide,  and  fur- 
nished with  iron  balustrades.  Throu^ti  the  eleven  central 
arches  large  ships  pass.  Near  the  bridg«  is  the  great  sluice, 
(Amstdsftis,)  by  which  tte  waters  tt  i£e  river  can  be  eitber 
dammed  oot.  er  allowed  to  flow  thnmgfa  Uie  taty.  By  shot- 
ting the  gates  tbe  course  of  the  Amstel  is  stopped,  and  the 
country  round  tiie  city  laM  under  water. 

Amsterdam  contains  thirteen  churches  for  tiie  refbrmed 
leligion,  one  English  Prertiyterian,  one  English  &i»scopal, 
one  of  the  Remonstrants,  three  Lutheran,  two  Anabaptist, 
one  of  the  United  Bretiiren,  r^teen  Oathohc,  one  Armenian, 
one  Greek,  five  Jansenist,  one  Portuguese  and  one  Ctotman 
Synagogoe,  in  tSi  foity-sevm  ptecos  of  wtmbipt  or  one  ftir 


every  4205  persons.  Tbe  number  of  cfaoritabla  institntioat 
is  considerable. 

This  ei^  has  twelve  public  places,  but  not  one  of  them  u 
either  loi^e  or  toagnifloent :  the  bogt  (bend)  of  Hie  Heeren* 
n^t  is  a  kind  of  circus  which  contains  some  of  the  best 
bouses  in  Amsterdam.  In  the  Dam  we  see  tiie  StaiUntit,  or 
old  town -hall  (tf  AmstMdam,  built  oS  Bremen  and  BenUietni 
stone,  and  said  to  rest  on  13,998  piles  of  wood  (Halma) :  it 
is  S82  foet  long,  335  deep,  and  116  high,  and  <uowtted  wiUi 
a  tsver.  The  interim- is  adoitted  with  a  ptoftision  of  iMtbto» 
sifctuest  and  pioturee,  which  attest  the  splendK  of  the  Am^ 
stetdam  netchant,  when  bo  eneted  tins  ediflee  io  1648. 
duriof  ^  glorious  days  of  ^  vopubUe.  The  narUt  fa^ 
^  pemap^,tiie  finest  rotna  in  Euiope,  being  120  foet 
56  foet  broad,  and  98  IbH  higb.  Louis  Buonaparte,  wbo 
had  a  great  liking  for  palaces,  craOrived  to  get  possession 
of  this  when  he  was  King  of  Hrilond,  and  the  present  rojwl 
fiunily  retain  it  as  a  nalooe.  -Ibe  Bsvrt,  or  eiuAann,  is  a 
large  old  building  witK  nothing  remarteMe^  WDeapt  m  oon- 
course  oftadtohants  from  all  conutnee. 

Tbe  ohardi  of  St.  Nicholas  or  tbe  Old  Cfantofa,  iOude 
Kerk,)  is  of  great  antiquity,  but  its  precise  date  is  nnknowa. 
In  1578  the  Reforroea  service  was  first  performed  in  it* 
The  length  of  the  church  with  the  tower  is  about  278  feet ; 
tiie  tower  itself  is  2214  high :  the  width  of  tbe  church 
at  the  transepts,  measured  on  the  inside,  2071,  and  on  the 
outside  19S  llMt  Tbb  chmob  eontaini  the  tombs  and 
mmnmMiti  *X  xaaxff  ef  Oa  ^reat  woniors  and  seswen 
Holland:  aMObg  thtm  is  the  moanment  af  Adadnl 
Heemskirk. 

The  New  Church  (Atemtw  Kerk)  was  orighiaUy  built, 
y  on  the  model  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Amfens^  but  being 
t  down  in  1845,  it  was  speedily  rebailt,  and  is,  in  the 
^Hni6n  of  the  Dutch,  one  of  the  handsamest  ohaiches  in 
Burdpe,  Its  pulpit  is  a  curious  specimen  ofeuviag ;  and 
tbe  great  ergan  is  also  «uueh  adMited.  It  is  8£0  feet  long, 
says  a  Dutnt  detfsription,  810  wide  at  tbe  transepts  f  t^ 
upper  part  rests  on  52  pillars  of  hard  stone,  and  tbe  ehuieh 
is  lifted  by  75  large  windows.  It  is  alse  conspicuous  for 
ils  noMe  and  inoovnparable  broore  (or  brass  7)  ornaments  ef 
tbe  ^uire,  i^tich  eonust  of  six  qua^angttlar  flntsd  coltunns, 
and  flntrteen  otber  ssadB  piflarst  wi&  two  neat  dons, 
achfrtied  with  two  Hons  bat^g  tiw  atms  of  Uiecin, and 
SDrrtrandedwitbweU-oxeentedwaf-woifc:  aUlhia. wo^^iinc 
many  thousand  munds.  rests  on  a  noMemable  bow.  This 
bronze  work,  wnich  from  top  to  bettoMi  is  30  feet  high,  is 
cleaned  twice  a-year. 

In  the  high  quite  of  this  ^UTch  is  tbe  Tnarbte  monument 
of  tbe  great  Dutch  adwyral  De  Ruyter.  In  another  part  of 
this  <4iQrch  is  erected  a  nnmuntent  to  the  liero  Van  Spe^k. 

The  Admiralty  butldif^  the  dock-yard,  the  extensive 
magazines,  on  Kattenburg,  and  even  the  nwdel-WcAn  are 
accessible  to  strangers.  Near  the  dock-yard  is  a  marine 
school,  called  the  Kwesk-Sehool,  or  seminary,  for  tbe  in- 
rtruction  of  muths  in  nav^  tactics.  The  warehouses  and 
quays  of  tbe  East  and  West  In<Ua  Companies,  though  they 
are  very  considerable,  will  not  excite  the  wonder  of  any 
person  who  basTisilod  the  baiAa  of  AoTbamos.  ■ 

Among  tbe  many  literary  estabyohnenta  ef  Amsterdam 
we  nwst  neatioa  tin  aMdemT  eft  the  Ksieerftregt.  «  large 
and  tolerably  handsome  building,  wboae  title  is  indicated  vff 
the  words  FELIX  MERITIS,  in  large  gilt  letters,  under 
the  pedisoDt.  Thia  acaduny  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
which  embrace  the  various  departments  of  science  and 
learning.  There  is  also  an  observatory.  Tho  Docirina  et 
Amicitia  is  another  learned  society,  which  has  a  library, 
museum,  and  news-room  in  the  Kalrer  Sbraat.  The  bota- 
ntcal  garden  not  extensive,  but  eontains  some  oM  speci- 
mens of  Cape  plants. 

Among  the  plaAea  of  amusement  are  three  theatres. 
Among  the  prisons,  the  Saspkuii,  where  the  criminals 
used  to  saw  various  fbreign  woods,  and  the  Spinhuit  (spiu- 
Bmg4iouse>  Hsr  fenolsa.  are  best  known. 

The  commerce  of  Amsterdam  was  foundsd  by  uie  industiy 
and  peneveratace  of  its  inhttbitaAts,  to  iHiieh  vm  institution 
of  tbe  bank  in  1608  Iws  niMeriaUy  eontributed.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  establisbsaeBts  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
has  always  been  conducted  with  Ae  utmost  regularity  and 
good  faith.  Amsterdam  is  a  great  di^t  both  for  the  com- 
moditaea  of  tbe  East  and  West  Indies*  with  which  it  carries 
on  a  great  trade  Uuougb  (he  Dutch  ooloniBi  and  its  omi 
trading  companies. 
The  apptoooh  to  Amsterdam  ftoin  .^^^^^f^  <* 
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German  Ocean  la  through  the  paatiage  fonned  by  the  Texel 
and  the  extreme  point  of  North  Holland  into  the  Zuider 
Zee,  the  navigation  of  which  is  difficult :  near  the  entrance 
is  a  bar  called  the  Pampus,  over  which  ships  are  taken  by 
means  of  large  vessels  or  boxes,  called  camels,  whit^h  being 
passed  under  the  ship,  and  then  exhausted  of  their  water, 
buoy  the  whole  up  several  feet  But  since  the  completioii 
in  1825,  of  the  great  Hblder  Canal,  (54  English  miles 
long,)  Amsterdam  has  at  all  seasons  a  safe  and  easy  com- 
munication with  the  Texel  hy  means  of  an  inland  navi- 
gation through  the  whole  length  (tf  North  Holland.  By 
means  of  its  canals  Amster^n  hat  an  easy  water  com- 
municatwD  with  Utrecht  and  the  Rhine,  with  Haariem*  the 
Haag,  L^den.  Ddift.  and  Rotterdam.  One  steam-boat  is 
emjdt^ed  during  summer  in  conveying  passengers  to  Ham- 
burg, and  two  smaller  ones  as  ferry-brnts  across  the  Zuider 
Zee.  Amsterdam  has  no  water  that  is  fit  to  drink  or  suit- 
able for  culiaary  purposes,  but  what  is  brought  in  boats  from 
the  Vecht,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles :  the  pure  water  of 
Utrecht  is  sold  in  the  streets  for  table  use  and  for  making 
tea  and  coffee.  The  want  of  so  indispensable  a  necessary 
must  be  unfavourable  to  health,  and  the  stench  that  arises 
from  the  canals  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  is  sometimes 
almost  intolerable.  The  ftiel  of  this  great  city  is  chiefly 
turf,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Billets  of  wood  are  oecBuonally  used,  and  coals 
team  Newoasde  or  the  Forth  by  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  It  is  remarked  that  Amsterdam  has  changed  so 
little  for  die  last  century,  that  the  guides  and  descriptions 
of  this  dty,  published  a  century  ago,  may  still  be  considered 
as  correct  and  usefU  companions.  The  origin  of  Amsterdam 
is  traced  to  a  small  fishing  place,  established  on  the  Amatel, 
probably  during  the  twelfth  century ;  but  the  date  has  not 
been  ascertained  by  Dutch  antiquaries ;  the  name  Amgtel- 
dam  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Count  Floris,  a.d.  1275,  in 
which  he  exempts  the  town  of  Amstelredamme  from  certain 
tolls  or  taxes.  In  1482  it  was  walled,  and  from  1578,  when 
the  states  of  Zeeland  and  Holland  united  with  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Sec,  in  the  paciflcatiott  of  Ghent,  it  began  to  ac- 
quire Uist  commercial  superiority  which  Antwerp  had 
hitherto  possessed;  and  m  vhietk  its  various  su&rings 
tended  to  de^ve  it.  When  the  Sohelde  was  closed  in  1648, 
the  oommerce  oX  Amsterdam  increased  still  mon  at  the 
expence  of  Antve^.  The  area  on  which  the  town  stands 
has  of  course  been  extended  at  different  periods,  but,  as  &r 
fa  we  can  learn,  not  siaee  1658. 

The  chief  articles  of  import  are  West  and  East  India  pro- 
duoe.  tobacco,  hides,  rice.  Unseed,  and  grain :  the  value  of 
imports  of  the  chief  articles  into  Amsterdam  by  sea  was, — 
in  1829,  2.107,852'.;  1830,  1,864,891;.;  1831,  1,904,261^. 
The  chief  exports  to  Crreat  Britain  are  cheese,  nl-eake*  oak- 
bark,  and  grain. 

In  1827*  1887  ships  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  at  Amsterdam  was, 
in  1829,  1975:  in  1830,  1996:  in  1831,  1624.  Those  to 
Great  Britain  were  respectively  in  the  three  yeus,  82,1 14, 
and  S09. 

The  manufactures  of  Amsteidani  are  considerable:  the 
principal  are  the  bleaching  of  wax  and  linen  cloth,  the  ma- 
nufiu^ing  of  tobaooo,  leather,  silk,  sugar,  calico-printing, 
cotton-spuming,  diamoncl  catting,  oannon  foundry,  and  ship- 
building. 

Population  of  Amsterdam  in  1814  ,  180,000 
1820  .  195,000 
1829  .  801.000 
January  Ist,  1830  .  202,864 

Of  this  number,  202,364,  there  were  90,332  males,  and 
1 12,032  fbmales. 

Xtika  Fcmalct.  ToUL 
Deaths  in  Amsterdam  in  1829  .  4056  .  3942  ^  7998 
Births  „  „    .  3785  .  3618  =  7403 

In  this  year  there  were  25  deaths  of  persons  above  the 
age  of  90,  of  wbcnn  17  were  females. 

Biisching  states  the  number  of  houses  in  Amsterdam,  in 
1732,  at  26,835,  whitdt.  we  auspaot,  is  mMedian  the  present 
number,  and  adds  that  the  ptnralation  was  supposed  not  to 
exceed  200,000.  The  burials  from  1747  to  1752,  a  period  of 
six  years,  averaged  8247  each  year. 

nie  lowest  ranges  of  the  thermometer  noted  at  Amsterdam 
arp,     .     1796  .  30th  December  .  2  I^hrenfaeit 
1823  .  21st  January    .  4  „ 
1830  .   Sd  Febmarr  .  1  » 


AMSTERDAM,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean* 
discovered  in  1697,  by  Van  Vlaming,  a  Dutch  nairjgatcv, 
and  situated  in  34°  42'  S.  lat„  and  76°  51'  E.  long. 

This  island  is  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  two  and  a  quarter  from  east  to  west ; 
but  so  much  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  a  basin  or  harbour, 
that  its  surface  does  not  contain  more  than  between  seven 
and  eight  square  miles  of  land.  The  basin,  here  men- 
tioned, was  formerly  a  large  volcaiu,  into  the  eastern  side 
of  wt^oh  the  sea  has  forced  a  passage  by  the  action  of 
its  waves,  which  roll  with  an  uninteinipted  onrrent  from 
the  east. 

The  width  of  the  breach  thus  made  is  1000  fbet,  but  the 
part  of  the  opening  through  which  the  tide  flows  is  only 
one-fifth  of  that  width.  The  original  form  of  the  crater 
was  that  of  an  ellipse,  its  largest  diameter  being  3000  feet, 
and  its  smallest  2550  feet ;  it  had  thus  a  circumference  of 
nearly  a  mile  and  three-quarters,  and  as  its  sides  rise  to  the 
height  of  700  feet,  at  an  angle  of  65°  with  the  horizon,  the 
brim  of  the  basin  has  a  circuit  of  rather  more  than  two 
miles  :  it  must  therefore  have  been  oqe  of  the  largest  kind 
of  craters.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  is 
1 74  feet,  which,  added  to  the  height  of  the  sides  above  the 
water,  gives  874  feet  for  its  entire  depth. 

The  coast  in  eveiy  other  part  is  inaccessible,  and  exhibits 
everywhere  successive  streams  d  lava.  To  the  north  of  die 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  an 
insulated  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  which  rises  out  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  between  200  and  300  feet.  This  rock 
is  composed  of  forty  or  fifty  horizontal  layers  of  lava,  piled 
regularly  one  upon  the  other.  The  face  of  these  layers  is 
cracked  and  divided  by  perpendicular  fissures,  many  of 
which  are  filled  with  veins  of  obsidian  or  volcanic  glass,  and 
the  same  appearance  is  visible  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.  In  other  of  the  fissures  are  some  curious 
specimens  of  zeolite.  Si^na  of  fiision  are  evident  on  every 
part  of  the  sur&oe  of  this  rock,  which  seen  from  a  short 
distance  has  the  appearance  of  scoria  from  an  iron  f^imaoe. 
Obsidian  and  pumice-stone  abound  on  all  the  coast 

The  slanting  sides  of  the  crater  contain  many  thermal 

r'nga,  some  of  which  run  freely,  while  others  ooze  out  in 
form  of  mud.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  is 
various,  some  bong  196°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  oth«n  at  the 
boiling  heat;  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere when  these  temperatures  were  taken  being  62°. 
Swamps  and  stegnant  pools  of  water,  varying  in  their 
heat  firam  80°  to  130°,  are  found  on  every  part  of  the  island. 
Most  of  the  springs  are  brackish ;  one  of  them,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  is  1 1 2°,  is  strongly  chalybeate. 

The  soil  is  altogether  volcanic ;  it  is  spongy  and  porous, 
and  trembles  under  the  feet  If  the  ear  be  applied  to  the 
surface,  a  sound  like  that  of  bubblins  water  may  be  heard. 

The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  with  fish.  Among  these 
are  some  red-ooloured  perch,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length ;  another  species  of  perch  from  three  to  four  feet 
long ;  rock-cod  and  bream.  The  quantity  of  cray-flsh  seen 
crawling  on  4he  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  crater  at  low 
water,  is  almost  incredible ;  and  thej  are  so  plentifhl  in  the 
open  sea,  that  if  a  basket  baited  with  flesh  be  lowered  to 
some  depth  for  a  fow  minutes,  it  will  he  found  half  filled 
with  cray-fiah  when  drawn  up. 

No  frutescent  plant  is  found  on  the  island.  He  list 
of  its  vegetable  is  confined  to  mosses,  and  other  genera  of 
the  cryptogamous  class,  with  a  few  kinds  of  grasses.  Not 
a  single  quadruped  of  any  kind  inhabits  the  island,  which 
is  likewise  f^  from  all  insects,  with  the  exception  of  the 
common  fly.  Land  birds  are  never  seen  here,  but  the 
number  of  aquatic  birds  which  resort  hither  to  lay  their 
eggs  is  astoni^ng.  Among  these  are  the  white  and  the 
brown  albatross ;  crested  penguin ;  black,  grey,  blue,  and 
stormy  petrel ;  pufBn ;  silver  bird,  or  sea-swaUow ;  and  a 
small  brown  duck,  not  larger  than  a  thradi. 

The  shore  ct  Amsterdun  island  is  resorted  to  by  great 
numbers  of  seals,  for  which  reason  this  speck  in  the  ooean, 
nearly  8000  nules  distant  fVom  any  land,  except  the  little 
island  of  St  Paul,  is  visited  by  the  Americans,  who  tiany 
the  skins  which  they  there  procure,  to  Cliina. 

A  paper  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the  PMlosofMcai 
Trm^actioiu,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery  tit 
this  island  by  Van  Vlaming,  states,  that  the  sea  was  then 
so  crowded  by  seals  and  sea-lions,  *  that  it  was  necessary 
to  kill  tiiem  in  order  to  effect  a  passage  for  the  ship  to  the 
shore.'  These  animals,  although  stHTwrands^ 
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not  now  in  sufficient  numbets  to  obstruct  the  passage. 
Another  marvellous  statement  in  the  same  paper  was  to 
the  effect,  that  fish  might  be  caught  in  the  sea  with  one 
hand  and  cooked  with  the  other,  in  the  natund  boiling 
springs,  and  this  assertion  has  certainly  been  corroborated 
by  Mr.  Barrow,  who,  in  1 793,  dropped  some  perch  '  living, 
off  the  hooks  into  a  boiling  spring,  and  found  them  cook^ 
to  perfection  in  fifteen  minutes.' 

Amsterdam  island  is  about  midway  between  Australia 
and  Madagascar.— (PAtAM(»Aica;  Tnauaetioiu,  vt^zz.; 
Banow's  f^wige  to  Cochin  China.) 

AMSTERDAM,  NEW.   [See  Bsrbick.] 

AMU.  ^eeOxns.] 

AM.VIJST,  in  barbuous  I^n,  Jmuletum,  or  Amoletum. 
Some  suppose  the  word  to  be  of  Arabic  origin.  An  amulet 
hung  round  the  neck,  or  carried  in  any  other  way  about 
the  person,  is  absurdly  believed  to  have  the  effect  of  ward- 
ing off  morbid  infet^ons  and  other  dangers,  and  even  of 
curing  diseases  by  which  the  body  has  been  already  at- 
tacked. The  behef  in  the  efficacy  of  amulets  has  subsisted 
at  some  time  among  almost  every  people,  and  the  thing 
has  been  denoted  by  a  great  variety  of  names,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate.  The  phylacteries,  or 
bits  of  parchment  with  passages  from  the  Bible  written  upon 
them,  which  ihe  Jews  were  wont  to  carry  about  with  them, 
were  amulets ;  of  just  the  same  character  are  those  in- 
scribed with  sentences  from  the  Koran,  which  the  Moorish 
priests  sen  to  the  negroes  of  Afriea,  and-te  wliich  the  latter 
give  the  name  ctt'etithu.  This  superstition,  which  existed 
also  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  to  have 
in  early  times  prevailed  extensively  among  the  converts 
to  Chnstianity,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  denunciations 
directed  against  it  by  St  Chrysostom,  and  others  of  the 
fathers.  But  even  down  to  our  own  day,  it  has  continued 
to  be  an  article  of  the  popular  creed,  that  certain  medical 
preparations,  and  other  things,  merely  carried  about  the 
person,  have  the  power  both  of  repelling  and  of  healing 
diseases.  Even  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle  ad^ts  this 
notion,  assuring  us  that  he  once  experienced  the  emcarjr  of 
such  an  amulet  in  his  own  case.  *  Having  boen  one  sum- 
mer,' he  says, '  frequently  subject  to  bleed  at  the  nose,  and 
radocad  to  employ  several  remedies  to  cheek  that  distemper ; 
that  which  I  fiHind  the  most  effectual  to  stanch  the  blood  was 
■ome  moBS  of  a  dead  man's  skull,  (sent  fbr  a  present  out  of 
Ireland,  where  it  ii  &r  less  rare  than  in  most  other  oountries,) 
though  it  did  but  touch  my  skin  till  the  herb  was  a  little 
wanned  by  it*  {Euayoftke  Poroumest  qfAnimat  Bodies. 
See  also  his  Estays  on  ike  Usefulnest  of  Natural  Philo- 
swhy,  and  his  ^cperimental  Discourse  on  some  Unheeded 
Cfautes  of  ihe  insalubrity  and  Salubrity  of  ihe  Air.)  The 
anodyne  necklace,  which  consists  of  beads  formed  from  the 
roots  of  white  bryony,  and  is  sometimes  hung  around  the 
necks  of  infonts  with  the  view  of  assisting  their  teething,  is 
an  instance  of  the  still  surviving  conSdence  in  the  medical 
virtue  of  amulets.  Such  also  is  the  belief  generally  enter- 
tained by  sea&ring  people,  that  a  child's  caiu  on  board  ^eir 
ihip  will  preserve  wem  from  being  lost — and  many  othw 
oamples  might  be  easily  quoted. 

AMUR,  one  of  the  lai^st  rivers  of  Asia.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  two  lar^st  rivers  of  Siberia,  (Oby  and  JLena,) 
and  XhsiSK  of  Chma.  (Hoang-ho  and  Yantse-kiang.)  only 
the  Iiawaddy,  in  the  Burmese  empire,  is  superior  to  it  in 
the  length  of  its  course.  The  sources  of  the  Amur  are 
situated  near  110^.  and  its  mouth  about  143*^  E.  long.  The 
mouth  is  opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Taraikai,  formerly  called  Saghalien.  in  53**  N.  lat. 

This  river  carries  off  nearly  all  the  waters  of  the  slopes 
and  the  mountains  in  which  the  great  Asiatic  desert 
Gobi  or  Shamo,  terminates  towards  the  east ;  and  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  geographical  science  if  we  were  well 
acquainted  wi&  the  country  which  it  traverses.  But  as  only 
a  comparatively  very  small  tract  of  country  idong  its  sources 
belongs  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  all  the  remainder  of 
its  course  is  subject  to  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  admit  Euro- 
pean travelleiB  into  their  territories,  our  knowledge  of  this 
part  of  the  globe  is  very  deficient 

The  true  source  of  the  Amur  is  the  river  Onon,  which 
rises  near  the  110th  meridian,  in  50°  N.  lat,  in  that  range 
of  the  King-gan  Oola  which  is  called  Kentei-Khan,  This 
river,  which  waters  a  country  at  present  nearly  unin- 
liabited,  is  famous  in  Monirol  history,  the  great  hero, 
fihitigie-khan,  was  bom,  imd  distinguished  himself  in 
na  ymith,  on  its  banks.   The  Onon  first  runs  from  west  to 


east  for  about  160  miles,  and  aftanrarda  to  1lie  'nor&<««st 
for  about  320  miles,  till  it  ^oins  the  Ingoda.  The  latter  river 
rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Tshokondo,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  range,  which  separates  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amur  from  those  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  or  of  the  Yablonoi 
Krebet ;  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Onon  1^1  it  joins  it, 
after  a  course  of  about  HO  miles.  After  this  junction 
the  river  is  called  Shilka  by  the  Russians,  and  Saghalien- 
Ula  by  the  Mandshoo,  and  continues  under  this  name  its 
north-eastern  course  for  about  260  miles,  when  it  meets  the 
Argun  or  £i^un£,  a  large  river,  which  in  its  upper  course 
is  called  Kna-lrai,  and  nas  its  sources  aUo  in  ihe  Kentei- 
Khan,  near  the  110th  meridian,  but  about  thrae  degrees 
farther  to  the  south,  in  47°  N.  lat  The  Kherlon  runs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chinese  geography,  in  the  first  part  of  its 
course,  to  the  north  for  about  seventy  miles,  then  for  about 
thirty-five  miles  to  the  south-east,  and  afterwards  to  the  north- 
east for  320  miles.  It  then  changes  the  direction  of  its 
course  to  the  east,  making  its  way  through  two  ranges  of 
high  mountiuns,  and  after  having  run  in  this  direction  for 
about  a  hundred  miles,  it  falls  into  the  large  lake  of  Kulun 
or  Dalai  Nor,  whose  circumference  is  considered  by  the 
Chinese  to  be  about  600  h,  or  nearly  210  miles.  From 
this  lake  the  river  issues  under  the  name  of  Argun,  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empire, 
and,  after  a  north-north-eastern  and  northern  course  of 
about  400  miles,  joins  the  Shilka,  in  53°  23'  N.  let 

After  this  junction  the  rivet  is  called  Amur  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  adopted  this  name  frcnn  the  Ghileaki,  a  tribe  of 
the  Tunguses,  living  near  its  mouth,  in  whose  language 
Amur  or  Yamur  sigmfles  the  great  river,  or  the  great  vat^. 
The  Mandshoo  jneserve  the  name  of  Saghulien-Ula  (river 
of  Black  Water). 

The  Amur  does  not  long  continue  its  north*  eastern 
course.  An  extensive  mountein-range,  the  King-gan  Yalo, 
stretching  fh>m  south  to  north,  obliges  the  river  to  take  the 
same  direction.  But  it  soon  forces  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tains, forming  fbr  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  a  succession  of 
rapida  till  it  enters  the  plain  situated  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tain-range. The  rapids  formed  in  this  extensive  tract  do 
not  seem  to  render  the  river  unnavigable.  though  at  present 
it  is  not  used. 

During  its  passage  through  the  mountains,  the  Amur 
changes  the  direction  of  its  course  from  north  to  east,  de- 
clines afterwards  to  the  south-east  and  south,  and  continues 
in  this  direction  till,  from  the  54th  parallel,  it  has  descended 
to  the  48th.  It  then  resumes  its  eastern  course,  and  at  its 
most  southern  point,  (47jr°  lat,)  its  waters  are  increased  by 
those  of  the  Sungari  or  Songari  Ula,  which  by  the  Chinese 
is  considered  as  the  principal  river.  The  Songari  Ula  rises 
nearly  under  the  42d  parallel  in  a  mountain-mass  called 
Tshang-pe  Shan,  (the  White  Mountain  or  Mount  Blanc, 
on  account  of  the  snow  with  which  its  summit  is  always 
covered,)  which  extends  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Hoang-hai,  (Yellow  Sea,)  and  forms  the  northern  bounda^ 
of  the  peninsula  of  Corea.  Its  general  course  lies  N.N.W. 
till  it  joins  the  Naun  or  Nonni  Ula,  a  lai^  river  which  de- 
scends along  the  eastern  side  of  the  King-gan  Yalo  moun- 
tains, ftiHn  the  52d  parallel  to  the  46th  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tkm  from  north-west  to  south-east  After  this  junction  the 
Songari-Ula  runs  EJT.E.  till  it  joins  the  Amur. 

At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  junction  with  the 
Songari  Ula,  the  Amur  again  changes  its  course,  running 
henceforth  to  the  NJ^.E.  up  to  its  embouchure,  and  tra- 
versing  the  country  between  the  meridians  of  125  and  140, 
and  between  the  parallels  of  47  and  53.  In  this  part  of  its 
course  it  receives  another  considerable  river,  the  Usuri-Ula, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  a  high  mountain-range ;  but  this  tributary  of  the 
Amur  is  entirely  unknown. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amur,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Onon  to  its  mouth,  amounts,  perhaps,  to  nearljr  2000  miles, 
owing  to  the  great  and  frequent  changes  of  its  direction ; 
in  a  strai^t  line,  the  sources  and  month  are  only  about 
1330  miles  distant  from  one  another. 

As  fiir  as  this  river  is  known  it  abounds  in  fish,  but  though 
they  are  the  same  species  as  those  of  tlie  rivers  in  Europe, 
they  are,  as  Pallas  observes,  distinguished  by  some  pecu- 
liarities. The  mostcomipon  are  two  kinds  of  carp,  (Cypri- 
nus  leptocephalus,  Pall.,  Cvprinus  labia,  Fall.,)  barbels,  and 
a  smaller  kind  of  shad-Ssh  (Silurus  asotus).  The  beluga, 
a  larger  kind  of  stui^eon,  is  frequently  caught  in  the  Shilka, 
but  the  common  sturgeon  is  mre,  as  welVn  a  l^od  of  oout 
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(Salmo oayrhifHehut).  Criw-fIsb,whieharenotfoimdintIie 
north  of  Asia,  are  very  frequent  in  all  the  tribntBries  of  the 
Onon  and  Shflka,  but  they  are  smaller  and  smoother  than 
those  in  Enrobe.  The  common  pike  is  yellow  like  gold 
and  spotted  Ine  tiie  fish  in  India:  Pallas,  at  the  flm 
viev,  was  inclined  to  consti^  tiiem  as  a  distinct  species. 
Pearl-oysters  are  foand  in  the  Onon  and  some  of  its  tribn- 
taries,  and  the  common  barnacle  in  some  lakes  attains  an  ex- 
traordinary size  and  thickness.  Pallas  got  some  which  w«re 
upwards  of  a  foot  long,  and  from  ^ree  to  fonr-tentiia  of  an 
inch  thick. 

ThecountiT  watered  by  this  Hrer  and  its  branches  is  di- 
vided by  the  Kiug-gan  Yalo  monntains  into  two  parts,  qnito 
different  in  their  character ;  this  mountain  range  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  great  desert  of 
Gobi  or  Shamo,  and  the  country  to  the  west  of  it,  aboQt  the 
Onon  and  Argun,  prescrres  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
tiie  desert,  ft  is  eonBldetably  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  as  yet  the  elevation  of  no  part  of  it  has  been 
exactly  determined.  To  this  elevation  it  mnst  chiefly  be 
attributed,  thbt  the  Shilka  and  the  Arenn,  both  of  which  are 
slow  rivers,  are  commonly  covered  wim  ice  from  five  to  six 
months  in  the  year,  though  they  flow  under  the  parallels  rf 
London  and  Paris.  The  air,  like  that  of  the  grent  desert,  is 
very  dry.  Rain  in  summer  and  snow  in  winter  are  fer  from 
being  abundant  The  greatest  part  of  the  soil,  perhaps 
more  than  nine  tenths,  is  sandy  and  sterile,  and  imfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  of  the  remainder  a  small  portion 
only  is  actually  cultivated  :  but  in  that  part  of  this  region 
which  belongs  to  the  Russian  empire,  and  which  may 
amount  to  nearly  one-third,  agriculture  was  much  more 
attended  to  before  the  Cossacks  conquered  it  On  tbsir 
arrival  here,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centnty,  tiiey 
found  very  large  tracts  cultivated  with  can,  but  tiie  cruelties 
and  vexations  exercised  by  tliem  obliged  a  whole  nation,  the 
Da-ures,  from  which  this  country  is  called  Da-nria,  to 
abandon  their  natife  soil  and  to  take  refu^  within  the 
Chinese  empire. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  King-gan  Yalo,  which  be- 
longs altogether  to  the  Chinese  empire,  exhibits  an  en- 
tirely ditTercnt  appearance.  Though  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  valleys  along  the  Amur,  Songari-Ula,  and  Na- 
im-Ula,  rise  to  great  height  the  valleys  seem  not  to  be 
greatly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  a  much  milder  climate,  by  the  frequency  of  large 
forests  of  oak,  lime-trees,  and  hazel-nut  trees,  which  replace 
tile  scanty  woods  of  Qr  and  larch  of  Da-uria,  as  well  as  by 
the  abundance  of  a  kind' of  cherry-tree.  The  ground  along 
the  ri\-eT,  and  even  to  a  certain  height  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  is  cultivated,  and  produces  barley,  rye,  wheat, 
buck-wheat,  ftnd  hemp,  and  between  the  Rolds  extend  fine 
meadows.  Since  the  accession  of  the  present  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  China,  many  persons  are  banished  to  these 
valleys  for  their  crimes  or  misdcmeanoi^ ;  and  this  policy, 
it  is  said,  contributes  powerfully  to  impro^-o  the  state  of 
agriculture.  The  valley  of  the  Usuri,  however,  seems  to 
lio  more  elevated,  and  ig  therefore  chiefly  inhabited  by  a 
brancli  of  the  Mandshoo,  who  still  follow  a  pastoral  life. 
Tlie  mountains  which  divide  this  valley  from  that-  of  the 
Songari-Ula  produce  a  plant,  which  is  regarded  as  a  great 
treasure,  the  ginseng,  which  in  China  Is  considered  a  pa- 
nacea ;  this  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  found  on  the  old 
continent.   [See  Ginseno.1 

Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Shilka,  and  on  those  of  a 
small  river  called  the  Nertsha,  the  Russians  have  built  the 
town  of  Ncrtshinsk,  which,  according  to  Captain  Cochrane, 
does  not  contain  more  than  1000  inhabitants.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal town  in  the  Chinese  territories  is  Kirin  or  Girin-tJia 
on  the  Songari-Ula,  the  seat  of  a  provincial  govemment. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Na-un-Ula  is  the  town  of  Naun-Kotch, 
and  in  that  of  the  Usuri,  Ninguta,  the  native  place  and 
patrimony  of  the  Mandshoo  dynas^  at  present  reigning 
in  Cliina. 

Tlie  Russian  part  of  Da-uria  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
the  native  nations,  except  a  small  number  of  Tunguses 
who  still  wander  about  with  their  herds.  In  the  Chinese 
territories  some  aborigines  are  still  found.  [See  Mand- 
SROORIA.]  (TVotMb  Pallas  and  Timkowsky;  Ritter's 
Erdkuitde  von  Aaen.) 

AMURATH.  rSeoMtrRAn.3 

AMYGDA'LEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
&e  division  of  polypetalous  dicotyledons,  among  which  it  is 
known  by  its  bearing  the  kind  of  fruit  called  a  drupe,  1^  tiie 


gtenieDS  being  numerous  and  ariring  from  the  oriAo*  of  a 
tubnlar  calyx,  and  by  the  leaves  yielding  the  fluid  called 
prusMC  acid.  Owing  to  the  last  circumstance,  ^e  species 
we  all  more  or  less  poisonous,  especially  in  those  parts 
where  the  prussic  acid  is  concentrated,  as  the  leaves  of 
common  laurel,  the  skin  of  the  kernel  of  the  sdmond,  &e. 
On  the  other  band,  ttiose  parts  in  which  the  pmraie  acid 
exists  either  in  very  minute  qusntity,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  suc- 
culent fruit,  and  sometimes  the  kernel,  are  harmless,  and 
are«nenv(duable  articles  ef  food.  It  is  on  this  account  tfiat. 
while  the  general  character  of  the  Ibliage  is  either  nnwlM^e 
some  or  suspicious,  the  fruit  of  many  of  them  is  nrurh  cul- 
tivated. The  peacii,  the  nectarine,  the  plam,  the  eh«rry, 
the  ainiwid,  the  apricot,  prone,  Sanson,  trad  bullae©  are  pro 
duoed  by  different  species  of  this  order; 


[Anyfdalcn.J 

1.  An  masded  flown.  1  Tho  mum  vWi  U19  cofblla  wuml 

3.  The  MMiB  cut  tbiOQgli.  4.  AniUciw.  5;  Drape. 

K.  Stone.  7>  Embryo. 

Besides  the  substance  already  mentioned,  the  bark  of 
amygdales  yields  a  gum  which  is  similar  in  its  properties  to 
gum  arabic ;  and  an  astringent  substance  which  gives  some 
of  the  Bpedes  so  much  efficacy  in  fevers,  that  their  bark  has 
been  compared  for  utility  to  that  of  Peru ;  and  even  in  some 
cases,  as  the  coccomiglia  bark  of  Calabria,  the  produce  of 
prunus  coccomilia,  has  been  preferred. 

AMYGDALOID,  the  name  of  a  variety  of  the  trap 
rocks,  when  in  a  uniform  base  there  are  imbedded  round 
or  almond-shaped  bodies,  consisting  of  agate,  calcareous 
spar,  or  zeolites,  like  almonds  in  a  cake ;  the  term  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  ^v^SoKo-ei^^,  resembling  an  almond. 

AMY^GDALUS.  the  genus  from  which  the  order  derives 
its  name,  comprehends  the  almond,  and  the  peach  and  nec- 
tarine, besides  a  few  bushes,  the  chief  interest  of  \ihich 
arises  frcHn  their  gay  appearance. 

A.  communis,  the  common  almond,  is  a  native  of  Barbaty, 
whence  it  had  not  been  transferred  into  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Cato ;  it  has,  however,  been  so  long  cultivated  all  over  the 
south  of  Euftipe  and  the  t«nperate  parts  of  Asia  as  to  have 
become,  as  it  were,  naturalised  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  World 
from  Madrid  to  Canton.  In  this  country,  it  is  only  grown 
for  the  sake  of  its  beautiful  vernal  flowers;  but  in  the 
countries  that  have  a  long  and  hot  summer,  it  is  the  fruit  for 
which  it  is  esteemed.  Inis,  which  is  produced  in  immense 
quantities,  is  partly  exported  into  northern  countries,  and 
partly  t»-essed  for  oil,  or  consumed  for  various  domestic  pur- 
poses. Although  botanists  distinguish  only  one  species  of 
eatable  almond,  yet  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the 

friucipal  arc  the  bitter  and  the  sweet ;  of  each  of  which  the 
'rench  and  Italians  have  several  sub- varieties  distinguished 
by  the  hardness  or  softness  of  their  sliell.  and  the  form  or 
size  of  Uie  kemd.  These  have  ^1  been  introduced  into 
England,  but  none  of  them  lue  capable  of  ri^ning  tfaeir 
fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  except  m  unusually 
fine  hot  summers,  preceded  by  mild  and  uninterrupted 
springs. 

/f.  Peraica,  the  peach,  once  called  the  Per^an  apple,  be- 
cause it  was  introduced  from  that  country  into  Europe,  nas,  for 
ages,  been  an  object  of  careful  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its 
deliijious  fruit,  and  has  almost  naturalized  itself  even  in  the 
New  World.  In  our  gardens  many  varieties  arc  knoAvn,  which 
are  classed  under  the  two  heads  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
according  as  their  fiiiit  is  smooth  or  downy  :  of  the  varieties 
there  are  few  that  are  not  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  the  best 
are,  perhaps,  the  red  ma^alen,  noblesse,  and  royal  George 

f caches,  and  the  Smiths  Newington,  or  tawny  ne<:tajin'e. 
or  a  late  crop  of  peaches,  the  tSton  do  Venus  may  be  recom- 
mended; but  not  the  Catherine,  nor  indeedany  air  the  thick- 
skinned  October  peaches,  which,  hji^cver  excdient  Ui  tha 
south  of  Europe,  seld(^  Tigc^.i^(n^^o{^>^  An*- 
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natuiftl  flavour  m  ihis  oouutrv.  For  prewrviiw.  the  Uood 
rod.  or  aangumole  peaidi,  tb«  nesh  <tf whioh  is  ofthe  d«epatt 
Ati^nioii,  is  worth  a  place  u  a  garden. 
7or  the  Uwde  of  cultivating  the  peac^  and  neetarine,  see 

irSACH. 

AMYOTt  JAQUSS.  great  almoner  of  Franoe,  bishop  of 
Auxerre,  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  GhoBt,rose  to 
these  bish  dignities  and  to  wealth  from  the  humbtost  rank 
mlife.  He  was  a  native  of  Melun  (1514),  chief  town  ofthe 
departmeiit  of  SeinsetManu,  about  thirty  wiles  tsam  Paris. 
His  father  was  a  butcher  or  a  ourrier,  it  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained which,  but  in  very  limited  oucumstances.  When  he 
came  to  Paris  to  contume  his  studies,  ha  was  obliged  to  act 
as  servant  to  some  of  bis  fellow  students,  in  order  to  procure 
the  mean»  of  subsistence,  the  only  weskly  allowance  which 
he  received  from  his  friends  henw  a  lou  of  bread.  After 
studying  under  Uie  learned  promian  vX  the  oi^ege  of 
France,  which  had  thHi  been  zeoea»fly  firaaded,  and  after 
taking  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen,  he  went  to  Bo  urges  to  study  law ;  there  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much  as  to  induoe  the  king's  lec- 
turer, Jacques  Colin,  to  intrust  him  with  the  education  of 
his  nef^ews.  Suhaei^uentiy,  through  the  patnmaga  of 
Marguerite  de  Vidois,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  Amyot  obtained  a 
Greek  and  Latin  chair  at  the  University  of  Bourges.  Whilst 
he  was  filling  that  situation,  he  undertook  a  toanalation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,  of  which  he  dedicated  the  first  books  to 
the  king,  Henri  II.  The  monarch,  as  a  mark  of  bis  appro- 
bation, gave  him  the  abbey  of  Bello-sane,  and  desired  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  continue  a  wwk  eo  replete  with  merit. 
This  circumstance  gave  him  an  opportumty  of  displaying 
talents  (tf  another  kind ;  for,  under  the  {wetence  of  going  to 
Italy  to  GooMiIt  soma  manuscripts,  he  was  entnuted  with  a 
letter  from  Henry  the  Second  to  tiie  oouncS  of  Trent,  then 
assembled.  Although  he  was  not  invested  with  any  pubUo 
charaotn  or  authoritjr,  he  cUsidayed  nevecthelesa  much  firm- 
ness and  adroitneas  in  his  nussion ;  so  great,  in  fact,  was 
the  satisfaction  which  the  Cardinal  of  Touriion  felt  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  recommended  him  to  Henry  II.  as  a  fit 
p««on  to  be  the  tutor  of  his  three  younger  SMiB.  Charles  IX, 
on  his  coming  to  the  throne  of  France,  made  Amyot  his 
great  almoner  and  keeper  of  the  University  of  Paris  ;  soon 
after  he  gave  him  the  vacant  see  of  Auxerre.  It  is  said 
that,  at  ^  death  of  Charles  IX.>  and  on  the  day  his  funeral 
took  place  at  St.  Denis,  the  J^arliament  of  Paris  sent  for 
Amyot,  tiiat  he  might  say  grace  for  them,  acting  as  king  of 
France.  We  shoi^d  here  observe  that  Henri  III.,  the  bro- 
ther and  successor  of  Charles,  was  vet  in  Poland;  the  Par- 
liament might,  therefore  suppose  themselves  to  be  reignioR 
la  his  absmce :  besides,  there  was  then  a  party  who  wished 
to  pat  the  Clown  on  the  head  the  Due  d'AiQou,  second 
brother  of  the  late  king  Charles,  the  same  who  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  manrying  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  to  r^use 
it  to  the  king  of  Poland.  Amyot  disobeyed  the  command^ 
ai^  hid  himself.  Henri  III.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
omtinued-  him  in  his  dignities,  and  nioroaver  made  hun 
commander  the  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amyot  had 
much  to  suffer  from  the  league  to  which  he  was  thought  to 
be  an  enemy ;  he  was  even  accused  of  having  been  pri\7  to, 
and  having  participated  in,  the  assassination  of  the  Due  de 
Guise,  at  Blois  (December,  1588).  So  inveterate  were  the 
leaguers  against  him,  that  they  attacked  and  {Sundered  him 
some  time  after  as  he  was  returning  to  Auxerre ;  nor,  indeed, 
could  he  appease  this  hostile  spint  until  ha  had  obtained  a 
formal  absolution  from  the  pope's  nuncio,  of  the  crime  of 
participation  of  which  he  was  nxspected^  He  was,  however, 
afterwards  alk>wed  to  finish  bis  days  in  quietness,  in  bis 
diocese,  where  he  died  in  1593. 

As  a  literary  man,  Amyot  stands  high ;  no  one  did  more 
service  to  French  letters.  His  tran^ation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  which  was  made  firom  the  Latin,  is  spuited  and  ele- 
gant ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  translation  of  Plu- 
taich  in  English.  North's,  is  made  from  Amyot's  French. 
His  other  works  consist  of  Freneh  translations  of  other  Greek 
works,  of  which  the  principal  are.  The  iSthiopic  History  of 
Heliodorus,  seven  books  of  Diodorus.  the  Pastoral  Loves  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  &c.  He  ba^  besides,  given  an  Account 
of  bis  Jouraoy  to  Trent,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Id.  de  Mor- 
veilliers.  He  composed  a  treaty  on  royal  eloquenoe  jbr  the 
use  of  his  pupil,  Henri  UI.,  which  was  printed,  for  the  first 
time  only,  in  180A,  under  the  reign  of  Nuxdeon.  It  was  at 
tiie  nggeition  of  Amyot  that  Henri  III.  founded,  in  1575  a 
Oreek  lUftl  Latin  litnwy. 


Amyot  has  been  aprased  of  avanc« ,  tlm  cuorge  is,  how- 
ever, partU  refuted  by  the  fact  of  faii)  luving  spent  large 
Sims  Mr  Vaa  repairs  and  fmbeltisbments  (tf  the  ohurcbes 
of  his  diooese.   He  left  *lie  snm  of  700,000  francs  at  his 

death,  althoi^h  he  frequently  complained  of  his  having  been 
ruined  by  the  league. 

AUYRI'DEa,  a  natural  order  of  planta  consisting  of 
tropical  trees,  the  leaves,  bark,  and  fruit  of  which  abound  in 
fragrant  resin.  It  is  known  among  polypetalous  dicoty- 
ledonous <»rders  by  its  hypogynous  stamens,  which  are  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  petals,  by  the  large  disk  in  which  the 
ovarium  is  inserted,  and  by  Us  we-seeded  fleshy  fruit* 
covered  all  over  with  resinous  glands. 

The  odoriferous  substances  called  gum  •elemi,  bdellium, 
and  resin  of  Coumia  are  aU  produced  by  diffident  species  of 
omyridese. 

ANA,  a  Latin  termination  of  the  neuter  idural  form. 
It  iqipears  in  our  language,  ^vested  (tf  the  sign  of  gender, 
number,  and  case,  in  such  words  as  subterranean,  metro- 
politan. Christian,  Anglican,  Cicernuan,  Johnsonian.  The 
Latin  ana  is  the  form  appropriated  to  the  neuter  ]dural ; 
and,  theie£He,  Cicenniana,  fbr  instsiiee,  would  signiQc* 
nutters,  or  things  X)f  any  sort,  ahout.  or  appwHuning  to 
Cioeio. 

In  modern  times  this  termination  has  been  used  to  denote 
collections,  either  of  remarks  made  by  celebrated  individuals 
in  conversation,  or  of  extracts  from  their  note  hooks,  letters, 
or  even  published  wocks,  or,  genec^y,  of  particulars  respect- 
ing them. 

Su4^  collections  have  been  made  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
country  in  which  literatuce  has  been  cultivated.  For  an 
eniunoratioa  c£  antient  works,  stiU  eiistiwg  or  known  to  have 
once  existed,  of  a  similar  character  to  the  modem  ana,  the 
reader  may  consult  Christopher  Wolf 's  pr^koa  to  the  Cluau- 
boniana,  and  the  Iniroductio  in  Notitkm  Bti  LiUeroM  itf 
B.  G.  Struvius.  with  the  notes  of  J.  G.  f^her.  Frankfort. 
1754,  chap,  viii.,  sections  11,  12,  13,  and  14.  These  writers 
mention  as  coming  undw  this  descr^on  tbe  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  those  coUeetiou  of  the  sayings  of  the  wise  which 
are  to  be  found  in  muiy  oriental  Inngwges,  those  which  the 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  of  other  aatient  philosophers  are 
stated  to  have  made  of  the  remarks  that  fell  from  their 
masters,  the  Airo/tinifioywfui7a,  or  MemorahiUa,  of  So- 
crates rectwded  by  Xenophm,  the  sayings  of  Epictetus,  said 
to  have  been  coUeoted  by  Arrion  in  the  four  last  boohs  (now 
lost)  of  his  Commentary  on  the  fkchirtdion,  and  in  his 
twelve  books  of  Homiiies,  the  DeipnotophisttB  of  Athimvus, 
the  Biognipbies  of  Plutarch  and  INi^;ene»  Laertius.  the 
Facetia  at^uted  toHisvodes.  the  smial  coUectiens  of 
Stobesus,  the  Maditatioiu  of  Mueus>  Antoniimi\  the  boc^ 
of  ajpophUiegms  1^  Cvssa  mentiomd  ia  Cicero's  iMera, 
the  jests  and  bona  mots  of  Cicevo,  said  to  have  been  collected 
by  his  freedman  Tyro,  the  Naiuml  Siaiory  of  Pliny,  the 
NocUt  Attica  of  Aulu*  GeUius,  &c.  The  catslogve,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  constructed  upco  suffioentiy  Ubwal  prin- 
ciples ;  but  a  good  ma^y  d  the  paKfinmanoes  wlu^  it  oom- 
prehende  might  certainly  have  bea»  eaUed  Ana  ia  tin 
modem  sense.  . 

A  curious  approach  to  an  anticipatum  of  the  modem  use 
of  the  word  oocurs  in  a  letter  of  Francesco  Barbaro  to 
Pog^o  Brocciolini,  in  which,  alluding  to  some  literary 
aneodotes  which  Poegio  and  his  friend  Burtoktmeo  ]i£onte- 
pul^ano  had  coUected  in  Oaiman^t  and  v/vt  Isringing  home 
with  them,  be  says,  that  as  oertun  sosts  of  applas  tm,  pears 
are  called  Appiaaa  and  Malliami  fh>m  having  been  flnt  in- 
troduced by  persons  of  the  names  of  Appius  and  Halfius. 
so  these  importaticsis  of  theirs  will  be  afterwards  called  Pog- 
siana  and  MontepoUtiana.  The  letter  ia  dated  in  1417. 
It  is  given  in  Leniant's  Poggtana,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  where  it  was  first  printed  entire.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  the  exact  modem  application  of  such  epithets 
came  mto  fashion.  In  1659  we  find  Guy  Patin,  in  one  of 
his  curious  gossipping  letters,  speaking  of  having  in  his 
possession  cwtain  manuscript  Borboniana,  Grotiana,  and 
Naudsana,  meaning  collections  of  anecdotes  respecting  Ni- 
ccAbb  Bourbon  (the  younger),  Grotius,  aad  Giahri^  Naud£^. 
V«7  soon  after  this  appeared  the  first  piuted  Jna. 

"Dm  was  the  colleetion  of  the  coUoqiwd  remarks  of  Josmh 
Soabgar.  now  distinguished  as  the  ScaUgenma  Seaman. 
Two  brodtm.  Jeau  and  Nicholas,  de  Vaisan,  the  sons  of 
a  U.  Vassan.  Sieur  de  Remi-Mesnil,  on^  whose  mother 
was  a  Mster  of  the  emin»t.*ch^m  ,!I^^Q^^Tl|i^ci9 
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Kthou,  having  graift  to  study  at  Leyden,  carried  with  them 
letters  of  recommend^ion  from  Casaubon  to  Scaliger,  who 
was  ^n  me  of  the  profefnon  in  that  university.  In  con- 
sequence they  were  much  at  his  house,  and  beard  a  great 
deal  of  his  conversation,  both  in  company  and  in  private. 
Such  of  his  observations  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  as  they 
considered  to  be  most  valuable  or  remarkable  they  wrote 
down,  till  the  collection  at  last  formed  a  thick  octavo 
volume.  On  their  return  to  France  they  fjave  their  ma- 
nuscript to  the  learned  brothers  Claude,  Pierre,  and  Jacques 
Du  Puy ;  and  the  latter  lent  it  to  M.  Sarran,  who  took  a 
copy  of  it  which  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son,  Isaac 
Sarran.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Hadrian 
Daill^,  a  French  proteatant  clergyman,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  who  gave  the  book  a  new  form  by  arranging  the 
remarks  according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  sub- 
jects.  From  DailU  Isaac  Vossius,  in  the  course  of  a  \isit 
which  he  made  to  Paris,  procured  the  manuscript,  but,  as  it 
appears,  without  any  notion  on  the  jiort  of  the  lender  that 
he  would  make  any  other  than  a  private  use  of  it.  Having, 
however,  got  it  home  with  him  to  Holland,  he  franscribM 
it,  and  some  time  after  sent  his  copy  to  the  press.  The 
book  was  published  in  1666,  with  the  title  of  Scaligeriana, 
five  Excerpta  ex  ore  Josepki  Scaligeri:  per  FF.  PP.,  (con- 
traction for  Fratres  Puteanoa.)  "Hiis  impression,  however, 
BO  abounded  in  inacsuracies,  thut  Daille,  notwithstanding 
his  regret  that  the  publication  had  taken  place  at  all,  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  give  to  the  world  a  new  and  more 
correct  edition,  which  appeared  accordingly  the  following 
year,  with  the  title  of  Scahgerana;  ediiio  altera,  ad  verum 
axetnplar  rettituta,  et  innumeris  Usque  /oediaaimis  mendiSt 
quibtu  prior  ilia  passim  seatebat,  aiUgetUissime  purgata. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  where  these  volumes  were 

Eubtiithed.  That  of  Vossius  Cwhich,  however,  does  not  bear 
is  name)  is  a  16mo.  volume  of  368  pages,  in  rather  a  la^e 
type,  and,  in  the  only  copies  which  we  have  seen,  is  stated 
to  have  been  printed  at  Geneva,  by  Peter  Ccdumesius.  AU 
the  accounts  also,  as  far  a«  we  know,  state  that  it  bora  this 
impress,  though  actually  printed  by  Vlacq,  at  the  Hague. 
But  it  is  certain  that  Datlll,  in  the  advertisement  prefixed 
to  his  own  edition,  speaks  of  it  as  actually  announcing 
itself  on  its  title-page  to  have  been  published  at  the  Ha^e ; 
*  HcigaQ-comitum  (si  titulus  vera  fert)'  are  his  words.  DailiS's 
edition,  agtun,*which  is  a  I2mo.  of  268  pages,  but  in  so  much 
smaller  a  type  as  to  contain  a  good  deal  more  matter  than 
the  other,  professes  to  be  printed  at  Cologne,  by  Gerbrandus 
Scagen.  But  it  is  said  to  have  been  really  printed  at  Rouen. 
It  is  very  incorrectly  printed,  and  has  a  long  list  of  errata 
prefixed;  but,  besides  being  considerably  more  full,  it  is 
purified  from  many  gross  blunders,  which  make  the  edition 

Siblished  by  Vossius  frequently  unintelligible.  In  his  pre- 
tory  address  (to  which  however  he  does  not  put  his  name), 
Daill^  complains  in  indignant  terms  of  the  puUicatton  at  the 
Hague,  which  he  says  had  taken  plaee  not  only  without 
the  consent  of  those  to  whom  the  manuscript  belonged,  but 
in  opposition  to  their  most  strenuous  remonstrances  and 
menaces.  He  also  corrects  the  title,  which,  in  the  (Hieinal, 
he  says,  i|  Scaligerana,  not  Scoligeriana.  The  word  ex- 
cerpta he  thinks  must  be  a  printer's  blunder  for  exetpta. 
He  likewise  gives  the  true  history  of  the  manuscript,  and 
refutes  the  assertion  of  the  Hague  edition,  that  its  contents 
had  been  taken  down  from  ^e  lipi)  of  Scalier  by  the 
Du  I^iys.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  Vossius,  or  his 
publisher,  paid  no  attention  to  any  of  these  correcttons ;  for 
a  new  impression,  in  all  respects  the  same  witli  the  first, 
was  published  by  Vlacq  at  the  Hague,  in  1668.  Some  of 
Ae  copies  of  this  edition  bear  the  impress  of  Leyden ;  but 
ihey  ore  said  to  difibr  in  nothing  else  from  the  others. 

It  happened,  however,  that  the  V^ssans  were  not  the  only 
persons  by  whcon  Scaliger's  conversations  had  been  noted 
down.  Beffwe  the>  knew  him.  and,  indi^,  while  he  lived 
in  Touraioe,  and  before  he  went  to  Leyden,  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  FVan^ois  Vertunien,  who  attended  the  family 
of  the  MM.  Chateigners  de  la  Rochepozai,  m  whose  house 
Scaliger  resided,  baa  been  in  the  habit  for  seventeen  years, 
namely  from  1575  to  1592,  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  re- 
marks that  dropt  from  the  lips  of  the  great  scholar.  Ver- 
tunien's  papers  remained  for  a  lonj;  time  after  his  death 
almost  unknown,  till  they  were  at  length  purchased  from  a 
penon  uito  whose  hands  they  had  fallen  by  M.  de  Stgogne, 
an  advocate  of  the  parliMoent  of  Poitiers.  By  him  they 
were  committed  for  publication  to  the  care  of  Tanneguy  le 
F^rre,  (better  known  by  his  Latinised  name  of  Tanaquillus 


f^bw;)  and  they  accordingly  appeared  along  wi(h  toe 
farmer  in  1669,  bearing  the  following  title,  iVt'ma  Scalige- 
rana, nusi^uam  antehac  edita,  eum  Prtfatione  T.  Fiibrif 
quibus  adjuneta  et  altera  SetUigmtna,  tjnam  antea  emen- 
datiora,  cum  notis  cujusdam  V.D.  amnymi.  The  vo- 
lume is  a  12mo..  and  the  new  matter  fills  150  pages  in  a 
large  type ;  that  which  had  been  printed  before  filling  257 
in  a  much  smaller  type.  Throughout  both,  the  notes  are  in- 
termixed with  the  text.  It  bears  to  be  printed  at  Groningen 
by  Peter  Smitheus ;  but  is  understood  to  have  .been  ac- 
tually printed  at  Saumur.  In  the  copy  of  this  edition  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  appears  to  be  perfect,  there  is 
no  preface,  although  one  is  announced  in  the  title-page; 
but  in  a  subsequent  edition,  bearing  to  be  printed  at 
Utrecht  by  Peter  Elzevir,  in  )670,  there  is  a  strange 
address,  made  up  principally  of  bursts  of  Greek  and  Latin 
verse,  entitled,  Aa  Aekam  Bordlum  Pr^atio,  and  ha\iQg 
Le  Fine's  name  subscribed,  m  which  the  writer  says,  that 
he  has  determined  not  to  publish  the  promised  preface, 
having,  after  he  had  begun  to  write  it,  been  induced  to 
desist  by  certain  considerations  which  he  does  not  choose  to 
specify.  It  would,  he  intimates,  have  contained  some 
things  not  generally  known.  The  Scaligerana  Prima  are 
all,  or  nearly  all,  in  Latin ;  the  Secunda,  partly  in  Latin 
and  partly  in  French.  They  were  afterwards  mixed  to- 
gether and  arranged  under  one  alphabet ;  being  first  pub- 
lished in  this  form,  we  believe,  at  Cologne  in  1695,  in  a 
12mo.  of  418  pages,  with  the  title,  Scaligerana,  ou  Bona 
Mota,  Rencontres  Agreables,  et  Remarques  Judicifuses,  dfi. 
J.  Scaliger,  aoec  des  Notes  de  M.  le  F^re  et  de  M.  de  Co- 
lomiSs.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  leading  particulars,  which 
have  not  always  been  correctly  stated,  of  tliis  curious  portion 
of  literary  history.  A  German  author,  John  Theodore  Leub- 
scher,  published  a  short  dissertation  in  4to.,  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  1695,  entitled  Historia  Scaligeranorum ;  and  the 
subject  is  examined  at  greater  length  by  Des  Maizeaux, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scaligerana,  in  two  vols.,  Amster- 
dam, 1740.  As  in  idl  other  collections  of  this  kind,  both 
the  Scaligerana  contain  many  things  which  it  may  be 
very  much  doubted  if  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
attributed  ever  uttered.  Any  deficiency  either  of  cranpe- 
tency,  of  care,  or  of  fldehty  in  the  leporter,  must  of  course 
have  left  its  proportionate  produce  of  error  or  misrepresen- 
tation. But  even  if  we  could  be  certain  that  the  report  had 
been  given  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  it  would  l)e  un- 
fair to  regard  statements  and  opinions,  thus  delivered  in 
unpremeditated  conversation,  as  affording  a  true  measure 
either  of  the  judgment,  or  the  infbrmation  of  the  speaker. 
They  may  convey  to  us  an  ittea  of  the  geneml  s^le  and 
spirit  of  his  manner  of  talking,  and  in  that  way  give  us 
some  insight  into  his  character ;  but  that  is  almost  their 
only  value.  As  ducidations  of  the  subjecto  treated  of, 
they  are  commonly  worth  very  little.  The  publication  of  the 
Scaligerana,  accordingly,  did  not  add  to  the  reputation  of 
Joseph  Scaliger.  The  mnltifhrious  learning  for  which  he 
bad  been  celebrated  was  discovered  to  have  been  pretty 
frequently  at  fault  in  these  extemporaneous  displays ;  and 
ha^^g  all  the  arrogance,  with  but  little  of  the  genius  of  bis 
father,  he-  was  thought  in  most  of  his  sallies,  to  have  given 
more  evidence  of  a  bad  temper  than  of  a  Inilliant  wit.  The 
indecency  and  licentiouuiess  of  some  of  his  jests,  also, 
equalled  their  dulness. 

The  next  of  the  Ana  which  appeared  was  the  Perroniana^ 
being  notes  (in  French)  of  the  conversations  of  Cardinal 
du  Perron.  It  appeared  in  1669,  in  a  16mo.  vcdume  of  332 
pages,  with  the  Mtowing  title ;  Perromana,  sive  Excerpta 
ex  ore  Cardinalis  Perromi:  Per  FF.  PP.;  and,  like  the 
first  published  SeaHgerana,  which  it  closely  resembled  in 
all  respects,  bore  the  impress  of  P.  Columesius,  at  Geneva. 
It  is  believed,  however,  to  have  been  printed  at  the  Hi^e  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  book  also  was  sent  to  the 
press  by  Isaac  Vossius,  who  bad  obtained  it  from  Daill€  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  the  Scahgerana.  These  notes 
had  been  taken  down  by  Christophe  du  Puy,  or  Puteanus, 
the  elder  brother  of  Claude,  Pierre,  and  Jacques,  already 
mentioned;  then-  manuscript  had  been  copied  by  Claude 
Sarran  in  1 642 ;  and  from  this  copy  Daill£  had  made  another 
transcript  in  1663,  arranging  the  remarks  in  alphabetical 
order.  Menage,  we  may  remark,  in  his  Anti-BaiUet,  Part  i. 
chap.  80,  says  that  the  edition  given  b^  Vossius  was 
actually  published  at  Rouen.  However  this  may  be.  iu 
the  same  year,  and  with  a  similac..tiae-pag&  tbc  same 
person  gave  to  the  wo^gft^?^  (f^^gfi^f^on.,  th* 
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Thuema,  or  ramarlu  of  the  President  de  Tlutu  This 
be  had  also  obtained  from  Daill£,  to  vhom,  like  the 
othen,  they  had  come  through  Sarran,  the  notes  having 
been  originally  taken*  by  one  of  the  Du  Pays,  but  which 
of  the  brothers  is  uncertain.  Daill^  was  as  much  dis- 
satiified  with  the  editions  published  by  Vossius  of  ibs 
Perroniana  and  Thuana,  as  ne  had  been  with  that  of  the 
Scaligerana ;  and  he  caused  both  to  be  reprinted  the  same 
year  at  Rouen,  as  is  believed,  although  the  title-page  says 
at  CpU^ne.  Both  of  these  Ana  contain  some  curious 
articles,  the  Perroniana  particularly ;  but  mixed  with  what 
is  valuable,  are  many  other  things  which  very  little  deserved 
to  be  mwt^sA. ;  and  upon  the  miole,  neither  collection  can 
he  said  to  come  up  to  the  expectation  naturally  raised  by  its 
title. 

As  publications,  however,  these  works  had  extxaordtnaiy 
success ;  and  the  avidi^  with  which  they  wen  read,  pro- 
duced a  long  succession  of  similar  productions.  It  was  in 
France,  or  at  least  in  the  French  language,  that  most  of 
the  Ana  appeared ;  and  their  populanty  may  be  said  to 
have  lasted  for  ftiliy  half  a  century.  In  a  liistory  of 
French  literature,  therefore,  an  account  of  these  collections 
wonid  form  an  important  chapter.  In  this  place  we  must 
confine  our  iurtber  notice  of  them  to  little  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  those  that  are  best  known. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  this  class  of  publications,  is 
.the  Menagiana,  a  reeord  of  the  eonversatioiu  of  Menage, 
who  was  a  man  of  diBtinguished  wit  and  talent,  as  well  as 
m  great  scholar.  He  died  in  1692,  and  iba  fbUowing  year 
the  Menagiana  wpeared  in  a  12mo.  volume,  both  at  Paris 
and  Amsterdam.  The  persons  by  whom  the  materials  were 
supplied,  and  the  expense  of  the  publication  defrayed,  were 
his  friends  Galland,  Boi^'in,  Dubos,  Pinson,  and  Eke  Valois. 
The  same  year  was  published  a  satire  upon  the  work  and 
the  individual  whom  it  commemorated,  under  the  title  of 
Anti-Menagiana — the  production  of  a  physician  of  Blois, 
of  the  name  of  Jean  Bemier,  whose  pen,  however,  was  not 
a  very  sharp  one.  A  second  volume  of  the  Menagiana 
appeared  in  1 694 ;  the  materials  of  which  were  principally 
oontributed  by  the  Abb£  Faydit;  and  two  years  alter,  a 
new  addition  of  the  whole  was  published  at  Amsterdam. 
The  wiginal  edition,  however,  wmtains  several  things  which 
were  sumiressed m  those  thatfollowed.  Thebookwas  re- 
puhfished  at  Kiis,  in  171S,  Bernard  de  la  Monnove, 
accompanied  with  such  conous  annotations  as  increasea  it 
to  four  volumes ;  and  in  the  fbUowing  year  a  new  edition  of 
the  same  size  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  in  which  Do  la 
Ifonno^e's  additions  were  separated  fi-om  the  original,  and 
placed  m  the  two  concluding  volumes  by  tliemselves.  This 
IS  the  form  in  which  the  Menagiana  has  since  been  printed. 
Bayle  passes  a  hi^h  eulc^um  in  his  dictionary  upon  the 
Menagiana,  describing  it  as  a  nobler  monument  erected 
to  the  glory  of  Menage,  than  all  the  works  published  by 
himself,  learned  and  able  as  they  generally  were.  Upon 
the  whole,  indeed,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  Ana. 

Another  collection  of  considerable  value  is  the  Cbevrseana, 
which  was  published  by  Urbiun  Chevreau  hinuelC  in  two 
vohunes,  ISmo.,  at  Paris,  in  1697,  and  again  at  Amsteidam, 
in  1700.  Along  with  this  maf  be  mentioned  tlie  Piarrha- 
nana,  or  Remarha  and  Opimont  Theodore  ParrhoMe, 
under  which  title  tiie  well-known  critic,  John  le  Clerc,  pub- 
lished, at  Amsterdam,  in  1699  and  1701,  two  volimies  of  bis 
own  lucubrations.  In  keeping  with  the  name  he  assumed, 
which  was  intended  to  mean  the  frank  speaker,  the  Par- 
rfuuiana  contained  a  formal  defence  of  several  of  his  own 
works,  in  which  he  spoke  of  them  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  come  with  more  grace  from  any  oth  er  of  their  admirers 
than  from  the  author  himself.  Another  of  the  coUections 
bearing  this  title,  which  does  not  consist  of  conversations 
reported  by  others,  but  of  observations  recorded  by  the  indi- 
vidual lumsel£  is  the  Huetiana,  or  thoughts  on  different 
subjects,  «^  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Avranchcs,  which  was 
published  from  his  papers  at  Paris,  in  1 722,  the  year  after 
his  death,  by  the  Abb£  Joaeph  Thoulier  d'OKrat:  but, 
•Ithongh  tiiis  collection  contains  several  elaborate  and  in- 
structive articles,  still,  delibmtely  prepared  as  it  was,  it 
partakes,  m  great  part,  of  the  frivoii^  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  would  appear  that  perstms  writing  under  this 
titie  conceived  they  had  a  licence  to  trifle.  The  Catau- 
boniana,  also,  which  Christopher  Wolf  published  at  Ham- 
burg, in  1710,  were  transcribed  by  him  from  Isaac  Casau- 
bon's  own  note-book,  or  Ephemerides,  as  he  had  entitled  it, 
which  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  Bodlman  fihraiy  by  his 
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son  Heric.  This  collection,  too,  has  had  Ae  oonmui  jkti^ 
uid  has  been  considned  to  contain  little  or  notUng  wwthy 
of  the  £une  of  the  great  scholar. 

Some  of  the  Ana  are  understood  to  be  little  better  than 
forgeries  throughout  Such,  fw  example,  is  the  character  of 
the  collection  entitled  NamUeana  et  Paiiniana,  or  Pe- 
markable  Singularities  noted  dotcn  from  the  Conversation 
qf  Gabriel  NaudS  and  Quy  Poftn,  which  was  first  published 
at  Paria,in  1701.  Insofar,  at  least,  as  Naud^  is  concerned, 
the  jests  which  are  recorded  in  this  work  are  probably  about 
as  authentic  as  tbtwe  recounted  in  the  hawkers'  jiunphlet, 
so  popular  in  Scotland,  im>fBsaing  to  be  a  collection  ot  the 
sayings  of  Goorge  Buchanan,  wnioh,  had  it  been  comj^tod 
in  Fmnce.  indeed,  might  possibly  have  reeaved  the  titU  of 
Buchananuia,  and  mdet  that  pompous  desi^Mtion  have 
held  a  very  different  literary  rank  from  what  it  can  at  present 
lay  claim  to.  The  Sani-Eoremoaiana,  first  publi^ed  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1702,  is  believed  to  be,  fur  the  most  part, 
another  of  these  impoaitions.  This  collection  is  singular,  as 
having  been  published  during  the  life>time  of  the  person 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  St  Evremond  lived  till  the 
fbUowing  year,  when  he  died  at  London,  at  the  age  of  92. 
He  denied  the  authentiraty  of  this  work  a  short  time  before 
it  made  its  appearance,  by  a  letter  published  in  the  Epheme- 
rides  Paritiennes.  Its  author,  or  compiler,  was  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Charles  Cotolendi, — from  whom  is  also  believed 
to  have  proceeded  a  burlesque  nrodnotion,  of  Uttle  tatont* 
entitled  drlequimatta,  first  publisned  at  Paris,  in  1694. 

Of  the  remaininf^  Ana,  some  of  the  moat  fkmous  are  the 
Poggiana,  or  theL^e,  Character,  Sentences,  and  Born  Mots 
of  Poggio  (Bracciolini)  the  FtorenttTte,  published  at  Am- 
Bterdun,  in  1720,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.,  by  James  Lenfant, 
a  protestant  minister,  who  (although  the  work  contained 
Utile  that  had  not  been  befnre  in  print)  was  thought  to  have 
somewhat  disregarded  the  decencies  of  his  profession,  in 
giving  a  new  impression  of  so  licentious  a  miscellany :  the 
ritrelteriana,  or  Bans  Mots  of  Antoine  Fiiretiire,  (author 
of  the  Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la  Langue  Fran^aise,y  pub- 
lished by  the  Sieur  Guy-Marais,  in  1696 ;  the  yolesiana,  or 
Thoughts  of  Adrim  de  Valois,  the  Royal  Historiographer, 
published  by  his  son,  in  1695;  ibe  Piuiosana,  or  Conoersa- 
Hone  Prand*  Piihou,  which  had  been  collected  by  hit 
nephew,  and  whieb  M.  Teisrier  printed  ftonx  a  coi^  made 
by  M.  Ia  Croze,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  additions  to  the 
Ehges  extracted  from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Thou,  Berlin, 
1704;  and  the  Segraisiana,  or  Opinions  qf  the  poet  Jean 
Renctud  de  Segrais,  which  were  taken  down  by  a  person 
placed  behind  the  tapestry  in  a  house  which  he  frequented. 
This  book  was  published  both  at  Paris  and  Amsteraam,  in 
1722,  about  twen^  years  after  the  death  of  Segrais.  So 
many  persons  still  alive,  however,  were  injuriously  men- 
tioneid,  or  alluded  to.  in  the  book,  that  it  was  suppr^sed  at 
Paris  almosf  as  soon  as  it  appeared.  It  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable for  how  much  of  its  malice  Segrais  is  really  re- 
sponuble.  Voltaire  has  characterised  it  as  being  of  all  the 
Anas  the  tme  that  best  deserves  to  be  set  down  in  the  list  of 
winted  lies,  and,  above  all,  of  baa  in  which  there  is  no  wit 
Bnt  SwruB  was  aman  of  true  talent,  as  Vdtaixe  himseilf, 
in  his  ^»qf  Louie  XfF..  has  testified. 

Tfaere  are  also  tiie  RabuHniana,  the  SaiUoUana,  the 
Conringiana,  Launoiana,  the  Varillaaiana,  the  Bor- 
bomana,  the  Chevaneana,  the  Sorberiana,  the  Sevigniana, 
the  Longuenuma,  the  Boleeana,  the  Carpentariana,  the 
Ducatiana,  &c  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  Cferman  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  Taubmanmana,  the  JVtgandiana, 
the  Schurtz^eischiana,  the  GundUngiana.  Of  our  Eng- 
Ush  Ana,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is  the  WalpoUana, 
being  a  collection  of  the  conversational  remarks  of  Horace 
Walpole,  together  with  a  good  many  fragments  copied  from 
his  papers,  which  was  first  given  soon  after  his  death  in  por- 
tions in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  and  then  published,  with 
laj^  additions,  in  a  separate  fimn.  Both  in  curious  in- 
formation and  liveHness  of  manner,  the  Wdlpoliana  may  be 
fkvorahly  ccnnpar^  with  the  best  French  publications  of  the 
same  dass.  Our  other  English  Anas,  such  as  the  Addi- 
somana,  tiie  Johnsomana,  the  Swiftiana,  the  Mooriana, 
are,  most  of  tbem,  merely  collections  of  anecdotes  taken 
fhim  the  common  biographies  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
refer,  or  of  extracts  from  their  works. 

There  are  various  publications,  also,  both  in  French  and 
English,  which  might  seem,  from  their  titles,  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  Jro,  but  which  are  really  of  quite  a  different 
description.  It  may  he  sufficient  merelrto  name  mifev  of 
Dgitizec  oy  VjOOQIC 
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thew,  utA  as,  the  CtaibBeeana,  conlaSntng  Lettan  md 
DutertoHom,  diiefiy  wrote  by  wvenU  Aonw  in  the  Wwt 
Jnditt,  3  vols.,  4tx>.,  London,  1741  ;  the  Joineriana,  or  the 
BookofScre^,  (by  Samuel  Ptitenon.)  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Lon- 
don, 1772;  the  Anonimiana,  or  Miscdlaniet  of  Poetry, 
Blo^uanee,  and  Erudiiion,  12nio.,  Paris,  1700;  the  Gas- 
comana,  a  collection  of  bons  mots  of  the  Gascons,  by  M.  de 
Hontfort,  Amsterdam,  170S;  the  Panfa/o-PA«&Ains,  a  sa- 
tire on  Fontenelle  and  others,  the  production  of  a  M.  Bel, 
a  CDunaellor  of  tbe  Parliament  of  Bouideaux ;  the  Panagiana 
Panurgica,  a  critique  bv  M.  de  PremonTal,  or  the  book 
entitled  Le*  Mosurt,  which  was  written  by  Fniii{oiB  Vincent 
Toiusaint,  &c 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  works,  which*  without 
bearing  fhe  characteristic  tiUe  <S  such  coUectjons,  belong 
in  an  other  respects  to  the  class  of  fte  Ana.  We  have 
already  enumerated  several  productions  of  the  antlents. 
which  are  of  this  description.  One  of  the  eailiest  and  most 
celebrated  of  such  works  in  modem  times  is  the  CoHoquia, 
or  TcAle-  Talk  of  Luther,  first  published  in  German  at  Eisle- 
ben,  in  1565,  and  afterwards  in  Latin  at  Francfort,  in  1571. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  work,  by  Cdptain 
Henry  Bell,  published  in  1692.  Another  is  the  lAicorum 
Communium  Collectanea  ex  Lectionibus  D.  Philippi  Me- 
lanchthonii,  published  in  1562,  by  John  Manlius.  There 
is  also  a  volume,  however,  published  at  Altdorf,  in  1771,  by 
G.  T.  Strobel,  with  the  title  of  Melanchthoniana.  Another 
very  celebrated  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Table-Talk  of  John 
Selden,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  collected  by  Richard 
Milward,andwaa  first  published  in  1689.  But  altiiough  this 
work  is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  Ana,  it  is  hardly  of 
the  same  class  with  most  of  those  that  have  been  so  desig- 
nated, containing  as  it  does  little  or  nothing  that  is  anecdo- 
tical,  and  conusting  almost  entirely  of  maxims  which  have 
no  special  refbrence  to  the  person  by  whom  they  are  said  to 
have  been  uttered.  It  has  been  said  that  there  was  in  ex- 
istence another  Seldeniana,  or  CoUection  of  the  Conversalume 
of  Selden,  in  French,  being  a  translation  ftom  an  EngUsh 
original  entirely  different  nom  the  Tahle-Talk.  This  is 
mentioned  in  a  curious  book  entitled  MStanges  dHistoire 
et  de  Littirature,  recueUliti  par  De  Vigneul-Marville,  first 
published  at  Rouen  in  1699,which  has  itself  been  commonly 
reckoned  among  the  Ana,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
that  class  of  publieations.  It  is,  indeed,  often  referred  to 
under  the  titie  of  the  MarviUiana.  Its  author  was  Noel 
Bonaventure  d'Aroonne ;  but  in  the  latest  editkmit  It  has 
been  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  last  of  which  it  «a  addi- 
tion to  the  original  work,  hv  the  Abb£  Banter.  Under  this 
head  we  mi^  also  mention  tne  MSlanget  Hietoriquet  of  f^ul 
ColomiSs,  first  published  in  1675,  and  since  repeatedly 
printed  under  the  title  of  Colomenana.  And  we  might  add 
to  the  list,  probably,  several  scores  of  works  iu.both  our  own 
and  other  languaees,  which  are  in  like  manner  ana  in  every 
thing  except  in  tneir  titles.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  for 
instance,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  noA  of  this 
description  in  existence. 

Mr.  Southey  has  published  a  little  work  in  two  volumes 
witli  tbe  title  of  Omniana,  being  a  collection  of  detached 
remarks  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  but  tbe  same  title  had 
been  previously  adopted  in  a  French  publication,  of  which, 
however,  we  know  nothing  more  tnan  that  it  is  called 
Omniana,  ouExtrait  des  Arohive*  de  la  SoeiSti  Vhiv^- 
telle  des  GoA«-fnoucAtt,  par  C.  A.  Moucheron,  son  prdmior 
aide-de-camp,  12mo.,  ^ris,  1808.  It  would  appear  to  be 
a  burlesque  production. 

One  of  the  volumes  of  ihe  great  French  work,  the  Bncy- 
elqpSdie  Sfethodique,  bears  the  title  of  Encydopediana,  and 
professes  to  be  a  collection  of  every  thing  that  is  most  cu- 
rious and  valuable  in  the  different  publications  of  this  class. 
The  remarks  and  anecdotes  are  arranged  ill  alphabetical 
order;  but  there, is  no  reference  In  general  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  have  been  obtained.  The  following  works, 
apparently  of  a  similar  description,  had  also  appeared 
before  this ;  Elite  des  Bons  Mots,  <^.,  principalement  dtta 
Livres  en  Ana,  2  vols.,  l2mo.,  Amst.,  1707  ^  and  Nouvelie 
Bibliotheque  de  LittSrature,  d'Histoire,  &e.,  ou  Choix  des 
meiSeurs  Morceattx  tirSs  des  Ana,  (par  Cruillaume  Grivel,) 
2  vols.,  I2nio.,  Lille  et  Paris,  1769.  We  haVe  in  English, 
Seleetionffirom  the  JVvrcA  Anas,  translated,  2  vols.,  12mo., 
Oxford,  1 797  No  complete  collection  of  the  Anas  has  ever 
been  printed ;  but  there  are  several  partial  collections.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  is  the  ScaHgerana,  TTtuana,  PsmntanOt 
PUhmmot  a  Gthmetiana,  avec  Abte  par  Viam  Dm  Uu- 


Manx.  S  ToU.,  ISmd^  Amst.,  1740.  Ahodwr  larger  ooUoo- 
^aa,  hot  wiOiout  notes,  was  printed  In  10  voU..  8vo.,  at 
Amsterdam  in  1799,  with  the  tide  of  Ana;  ou  Coueetion  da 
Sons  Mots,  Contes,  Pensies  ditaehies,  so.,  des  Homme* 
UUbrei,  tiries  de  diJJISrens  Secueils.  This  is  a  complete 
reprint,  with  short  prefkces  attached  to  each  work,  or  the 
Furetieriana,  the  Poggiana,  the  Menagiana,  the  MarviUi- 
ana, the  Carpentariana,  the  Valesiana,  the  Huetiana,  (to 
which  is  added  the  Lettre  par  Huet  sur  lOngine  des  Bo- 
mans,)  the  Chevrteana,  the  Sevtgniana,  and  the  Boltaana. 

The  Inost  complete  list  of  these  publications  which  has 
appeared,  is  that  given  by  Peignot  in  his  Bepertoire  de* 
SwUographies  Spn^'aZM,  Curieuaes,  et  Instructives,  8vo., 
Paris,  1810,  in  wWh  109  titles  ending  in  ana  are  enume- 
rated. This  writer  absurdly  conceives  tbe  termination  in 
question  to  be  a  comiptlon  or  contraction  of  the  word  anec- 
aota,  the  title  Menagtana,  for  instance,  being,  he  says,  when 
written  nronerly  and  at  ftill  length,  Menagianeedota.  For 
fhrther  Information  on  the  suhiect  of  the  Ana,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  prefkce,  by  Wolf,  to  the  Casauboniana, 
]2mo.,  Hamburgh,  17 10;  the  If ouveauw  Mhnoires  d'His- 
toire,  de  Critique,  el  de  Litlirature,  par  M.  VAbb£  d'Ar- 
tigny,  8vo.,  Paris,  1749,  tom.  i.  pp.  287,  &c.,  andtom.vii. 
pp.  1,  &c. ;  B.  G.  StnlvU  tniroductio  in  Notitiam  Ra  Lit- 
terariee,  cura  Jo.  Ch.  Fischeri,  8vo.,  Franc,  1754,  pp.  752 — 
763  ;  Morhofii  Polyhistor,  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi.;  Gott.  StolUi 
Introductio  tn  Historidm  lAtierariam,  per  C.  H.  Lahgiiun; 
4to.,  Jenae,  1 728.  pp.  54,  &e. ;  and  various  other  authorities 
referred  to  by  Peignot.  There  is  a  well  known  littie  poem 
by  La  Monnoye,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the 
most  celebrated  Ana^  published  and  unpublished,  concluding 
with  the  couple^ 

Metrieuri,  duI  de  toui  cm 
Ne  TU)t  rVpecacuanha. 

The  verses  may  be  found  in  his  collected  poems;  and  also 
in  his  edition  of  the  Menagiana.  In  somettting  oif  the  tome 
spirit,  Voltaire  has  said  of  these  collections,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  them  for  the  most  part  to  those  bookmakers  who 
live  on  the  folhes  of  the  dead. 

ANABAPTISTS,  a  religious  sect.  The  word,  composed 
of  two  Greek  terms,  properlv  signifies  those  who  baptize  a 
second  time,  or  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  a  second  baptism 
in  persons  whom  they  admit  to  their  communion.  It  is 
sometimes  applied  to  designate  that  lai^  body  of  ChristianB 
in  our  own  and  other  notestant  countries,  one  of  whose 
articles  of  belief  is,  tiiat  baptism  ought  only  to  be  adminis- 
tcred  to  adnlte,  and  who,  accordingly,  rebaptize  those  wbo 
seek  to  join  them.  But  Uiis  application  of  the  name  is  quite 
unwarranted,  and  one  against  which  the  nommuni^  in 
question  have  always  protested.  They  do  not  inaidtain  the 
necessity  of  a  new  or  second  baptism,  nor  are  those  who 
have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  their  persuasion  ever 
baptized  twice.  Otheis,  vim  may  have  been  previously  bap- 
tized in  infancy,  are,  indeed,  baptized  once  kgain  when  diey 
have  grown  up ;  but  this  is  done  on  the  principle  that  the 
fermer  ceremony  was  no  baptism  at  all.  Baptist*  is  the 
designation  assumed  by  those  who  thus  hold  the  doctrines 
of  the  non-validity  of  infant,  and  the  uecessiQr  of  adult  bap- 
tism ;  and  they  wfll  aecudingly  be  properly  notioed  under 
that  head. 

We  are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  there  has  ever  been  a  seet 
which  maintained  tiie  necessity  of  two  Successive  baptisms. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  &at  there  were  various  secte 
in  the  earlier  ages  tiie  ehoreh  whkih  agreed  with  the 
modem  Baptists  in  allowing  no  validity  except  to  adult 
baptism.  But  the  epithet  Anabaptists  appears  to  have  been 
first  employed  to  describe  a  body  of  fanatics  who  made  theit 
appearance  in  Gcermany  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tho 
Reformation;  and  although  it  has  been  since  ft«quently 
applied  to  other  religious  bodies  as  being  alleged  to  have 
sprung  from  these,  such  a  use  of  it  can  only  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  imputations  with  which  difieient  leets  hftvo 
been  in  the  habit  of  assailing  each  other. 

The  Anabaptists  were,  no  doubt,  the  growth  of  the  Re- 
formation— though  Protestant  writers  have  laboured  hard  ta 
make  it  appear  uat  such  was  not  the  case.  They  were  the 
ultra-radicals  of  the  Refbrmation.  Munzer,  Stubner,  and 
Storck,  who  were  the  first  heads  and  apostles  of  the  sect,  had 
all  been  disciples  of  Luther;  although  no  person  could 
have  more  earnestly  condemned  their  proceedings,  than  did 
that  great  reformer.  Thejr  first  began  to  preadi  Uieir 
peculiar  doetrinea  in  the  town  of  Winenberg.  in  Saxony* 
mtheyettlftSl.  In  1^5^  their  £){^OTk«PPmBdelmMC 
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exeluaydy  of  the  lowest  rabble,  rose  in  a  general  rebelUon 
against  the  estabUabed  authorities  throughout  that  province, 
Suabia,  Thuringia,  and  Franconia.  But  this  insurrection, 
which  it  is  but  fair  to  remark  was  partly  of  a  political 
character,  and  occaaioned  by  the  oppression  to  which  the 
peasantry  were  subjected,  was  soon  defeated;  and  Mun- 
ler  himself,  being  taken,  was  put  to  death.  The  novel 
notions,  however,  which  he  had  preached,  spnad  as  usual 
under  persecution ;  and,  some  years  afterwards,  the  mischief 
broke  out  again  with  new  fury-  In  I  $32.  a  numertfus  mob 
of  these  &natics,  conducted  by  John  Matthias,  a  baker,  of 
Haerlem,  and  John  Boccoldt,  a  tailor,  of  he^dea,  suddenly 
attacked  the  city  oi  Munster  durin^^the  niffht,  and  mtaa 
theraselTas  masters  of  the  place.  Their  adherents  imme- 
dtately  flocked  thither  from  fill  quarters;  and  elated  by 
their  success,  the  congregated  enthusiasts  are  stated  to  have 
^ven  themselves  up  to  extravagances  far  exceeding  any- 
thing the^  had  before  practised.  Matthias  named  Munster 
Mount  Zion,  and  proclaimed  himself  its  king.  Having  madly 
nndertaken,  however,  attended  with  ob1|  thirty  followers, 
to  attack  and  disperse  the  forces  which  came  to  recover  the 
town,  he  perished,  with  all  who  accompanied  him.  John  of 
Leyden  now  assumed  the  royal  digni^»  and  under  his  con- 
duct die  multitude  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  wilder  ex- 
cesses than  ever.  The  city,  however,  was  at  length  recap- 
tured by  the  armv  which  tne  Bishop  had  brought  up  s^nst 
it,  on  the  34th  of  June,  1535 ;  and  Boccbldt,  having  nllen 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  was  soon  after  executed  with 
the  most  terrific  cruelties  that  hatred  and  revenge  could 
dietate. 

The  most  extravagant  tenets,  as  well  as  conduct,  have 
been  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster ;  but 
the  accounts  of  a  proscribed  sect  by  meir  enemies,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  are  scarcely  to  be  received  with  implicit 
credit  The  doctrine  which  gave  occauon  to  their  distinctive 
appdlation  was  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  all  their  pecu- 
liar aiticlea  of  bdief,  although  they  are  said  to  have  inoul- 
euted  it  with  singular  emphaws  andTehsmenoe,  bang  in  the 
habit  criT  declaii^  that  infhnt  baptism  was  an  inventioQ  of 
tfaedevil.  A  much  more  pernicious  principle  which  they  are 
accused  of  having  held,  at  least  in  somr  as  the  peace  of  society 
was  concerned,  was  that  o£  the  unwarrantableness  of  all  civil 
government,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  faithful  from  sub- 
jection to  either  laws  or  taxes.  They  are  also  said  to  hare 
maintained  that,  among  the  saints,  all  things  ought  to  be  in 
common.  Their  specmative  theology  is  desmbed  as  having 
been  much  the  same  with  that  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
patronised  by  various  other  denominations  of  enthusiasts. 
It  rested  principally  on  the  notion  that  God  made  his  will 
known  to  them  individually  by  special  inspirationB,  by 
way  of  enhancing  the  Importance  of  which  tney  are  said 
to  have  expreased  thMnaerves  with  some  degree  almost  of 
contempt  or  disparagement  of  the  written  word.  Besides 
the  intnnal  impressions  which  they  called  inspirations,  they 
had  dreams  and  visions  in  which  they  put  much  eon  fldence ; 
and  some  of  them  conceived  tiiemselves  to  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  which  they  were  especially  accustomed  to  exercise 
in  predicting  the  speedy  approach  criTthe  end  of  the  worid. 
Akin  to  these  delusions  wels  another  favourite'  and  funda- 
mental dogma,  that  every  true  believer  attained  even  in  this 
hfe  perfect  freedom  from  sin.  This  position  soon  led  them 
a  great  way.  Finding  that  what  had  commonly  been  called 
sin  coutd  not  be  altogether  extirpated  from  the  bosoms  even 
of  the  stoutest  believers,  they  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
save  the  doctrine,  to  declare  that  certain  things  which  had 
hitherto  been  ^med  oontrarv  tothediTiiielaw,werenot  so 
at  all,  but  in  reali^  ei^er  in^flhrentor  meritorious.  It  does 
not  appeu  that  thev  are  accused  of  having  gone  quite  to  the 
extreme  to  which  tne  principle  in  question  has  sometimes 
led,  of  maintaining  generally  that  the  belief  of  the  sinner 
sanctified  or  neutralized  bis  sin,  or,  in  other  words,  that  an 
act  which  would  have  been  sinful  in  another  became  divested 
of  its  sinful  character  when  committed  by  a  believer.  If  all 
that  is  stated  of  them  be  true,  indeed,  they  were  under  no 
necessity  to  resort  to  this  device  in  order  to  give  a  loose  to 
^eir  inclinations,  having  put  down  in  their  list  of  univer- 
sally permissible  indulgences  most  of  those  things  to  which 
there  is  any  violent  disposition  in  the  multitude  of  mankind. 
Thtrr  condemned,  for  instance,  with  great  severity,  all 
ornamental  attire,  and  some  evra  went  the  lettgA  oi  ol^ieet- 
intf  to  clothing  altogether.  Boeooldt  himaeu,  in  one  of 
hia  fits  of  exaltation,  wAemnly  promenadad  the  atiaets  of 
If  Siutar.  stark  naked.  Thekm  of  dieBB,tlieysaid,  waaan 


artiflcial  vanity,  and  as  such  hateful  to  God.  But  whatever, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  held  to  be  natural,  they  looked  upon 
as  harmless  or  commendable.  Boccoldt  is  stated  to  have 
urged  upon  his  followers,  as  in  the  highest  degree  conducive 
to  their  spiritual  welfare,  the  practice  of  a  liberal  polygamy, 
and  to  have  illustrated  and  enfitroed  hia  doctrine  l)y  taking 
to  binuelf  no  fewer  than  fenrteen  wives. 

For  along  time  aiktf  the  evento  which  have  been  related, 
it  was  dangnnua  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent to  profess  an  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  adult  bap- 
tiam,  thoae  who  held  that  tenet  beintf  all  most  absurdly 
classed  as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Anabaptists  of  Mfin- 
ster.  It  has  been  oommouly  said  that  to  awnd  t}ie  perse- 
cution to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  reniains  of  these 
fanatics  in  course  of  time  adopted  various  new  denomi- 
nations, some  congregations  calling  themselves  Mennonites, 
after  an  eminent  leaider  of  the  sect,  others  Waterlandians, 
from  the  place  of  their  principal  church,  others  Baptists,  &c. 
But  there  is  really  no  proof  that  any  of  the  communities 
bearing  these  names  had,  in  their  origin,  any  connexion 
vhatew  with  the  Uunster  inaui^ents.  Ihey  wero  merely 
confounded  with  these  madmen  in  coisequence  of  holding 
Hbs  doctrine  of  tba  inralidiQr  oi  in&nt  ba{>tism,  which  the 
Munster  Anahaptista  were  also  aaid  to  iiaxa  preached. 
This  occidental  coincidence,  indeed,  was  ground  of  identi- 
fication enough  for  the  genius  of  persecution  in  a  former  age, 
88  it  cwitinues  to  be  for  that  of  intolerance  and  calumny 
in  the  present  But  such  misrepresentation  is  really  not 
more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  for  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
as  some  of  them  have  done,  to  descrilK  the  Protestants  ge- 
nerally as  followers  of  the  principles  of  John  of  Leyden, 
because  they  all.  in  common  with  aim,  reject  the  authority 
of  the  Pope ;  or  for  the  Jews  to  bring  a  similar  charge  against 
the  whole  body  of  believers  in  Christianity.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  the  Munster  Anabaptists,  the 
reader  may  be  directed  to  Mosheim's  EedetiaaUeal  Hittnry, 
section  iiL,  part  ii.,  cluster  iii..  where  he  will  pnd  the  auh- 
ject  treated  with  great  Learning,  though  not  in  a  spirit  of 
much  liberality  or  candour.  The  principal  works  relating 
to  the  Anabaptists  are  all  referred  to  in  that  dissertation. 

ANA'BASIS,  the  title  of  a  Greek  work,  in  seven  booka, 
by  Xenophon  of  Athens,  which  describes  the  circumstances 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  b.c.  401, 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia.  The  expe- 
dition is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  long  march  of  which 
we  possess  a  detailed  account  aud  also  the  oldest  extant  do- 
cument which  gave  to  Europeans  any  tolerably  precise  notion 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Upper  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

The  army  of  Cyrus  contained  a  large  bodv  of  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, among  whom  Xenophon,  at  first  neld  no  military 
rank:  he  went  apparently  aa  a  mere  spectator,  and  only 
took  command  after  the  death  of  most  of  the  senerala. 
Cyrus  set  out  ftom  Sardes  (now  Sart)  38^  34'  N.  hu.  28^ 
E.  long.,  and  marched  through  Asia  Minor  to  the  passes  in 
Mount  Taurus  that  lead  into  Cilicia.  He  next  passed 
through  Tarsus,  along  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  Uirongh 
the  north  part  of  Syria  to  the  Eu^^ates,  which  he  crossed 
at  ThapsacuB,  about  35<^14'  N.  laL  He  then  marched  S.B. 
through  Mesopotamia,  crossing  the  Araxes  (the  Khabo\ir) ; 
and  finally  lost  his  life  in  an  engagement  with  his  brotber 
on  the  pltuns  of  Cunaxa,  (the  site  of  whi^  is  unknown.) 
about  ibrtv  miles  from  Babylon,  (now  Hillah.)  32°  28'  N. 
lat  44**  14'  E.  long. 

From  this  point  commenced  the  retreat  commonly  known 
aa  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Instead  of  returning 
by  the  way  which  thc^  came,  it  was  determined  to  reach 
some  of  tlie  Greek  cohmies  on  the  Black  Sea.  Accordingly 
they  crossed  the  Tigris;  mi  advancing  along  the  eaat 
bank  of  this  river  up  the  stream,  they  crossed  in  succes- 
sion the  Diala,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Tigris.  They 
followed  the  course  of  this  river,  till  they  were  stopped  about 
37°  20'  N.  lat,  by  the  mountains  pressing  close  on  the  river, 
and  allowing  no  passage  along  its  banks.  They  then 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  advanced  probably  nearly  due 
north,  but  their  course  from  this  point  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  probable  that  the  army  passed  to  the  west  of  Lake  Van, 
and  in  its  progress  it  must  have  crossed  the  Morad  or 
Eastern  Euphrates,  and  that  branch  of  the  Araxes  which 
is  now  the  Fax,  and  is  called  by  Xenophon  the  Phasis. 
After  enduring  much  hardship  from  snow,  want  of  food 
and  clothing,  and  the  oppoaitioa  <tf  the  native  tribes,  the 
army  at  last  reached  Trapexua,  now  Trebiaond,  on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  41<'a' N.  lat  S9°28yE.  tong.  From.Tra- 
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pemi  the  vmy  nurched  along  the  cout  westwards  for 
about  100  miles  (direct  dist&nce)  to  Cotyora. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  contains  a  statement  of  the 
srmy*5  marches,  with  some  few  omissions,  expressed  in 
Persian  par8sang8,at  the  rate  of  thirty  stadia  to  a  porasang. 
The  following  are  the  distances  given  hj  him  in  round 
numbers : — 

SladU. 

From  Ephesus  to  Gunaxa  16,050 

From  Gunaxa  to  Cotyora  (eight  months)  .    .  18,600 


34,690 

Xenophon  adds  the  march  of  the  Greek  auxiharies  from 
Ephesus  to  Sordes  (about  60  miles)  to  the  distance  from 
Sardes  to  Gunaxa. 

The  march  may  be  considered  as  having  terminated  at 
Gotyora,  aft  the  army  sailed  from  thin  place  to  Sinope,  now 
Sinub :  their  troubles,  however,  continued  till  they  rmched 
Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  and  even  beyond  that 
point 

If  we  take  the  stadia  of  Xenophon  at  the  rate  of  ten  to 
a  mile,  an  estimate  which  is  above  the  truth,  we  find  the 
whole  distance  marched  to  be  3465  English  miles,  which 
was  accomplished  in  fifteen  months,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
through  an  unknown  mountainous  and  hostite  country 
and  in  an  inclement  season.   The  reader  will  find  the  ex- 

Kdition  of  the  younger  Gyrus  discussed  in  the  work  of 
ajor  Rennel,  and  the  various  difficulties  that  occur  in  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon  explained,  as  far  as  means  of  infor- , 
ication  will  allow,  with  the  Major's  usual  good  sense  and 
sagacity.   [See  Xenophon.] 

Anahasit  is  also  the  name  given  by  Arrian,  who  was  in 
all  thin^  an  imitator  of  Xenophon,  to  his  work  in  seven 
books,  m  which  he  describes  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.    [See  Arrian.) 

ANACARDIA'CE^,  or  the  Gashew  tribe,  is  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  consisting  exclusively  of  woody  plants, 
abounding  in  an  acrid  resin,  which  is  easily  discovered  by 
bruising  tee  leaves,  but  which  is  not  indicated  by  its  being 
collected  in  transoarent  receptacles  in  the  leaves,  as  is  most 
commonly  the  case.  They  are  polypetalous  dicotyledons, 
with  perigynouB  stamens,  a  simple,  one-seeded,  superior 
fruit,  and  alternate  leaves  without  stipulso. 


(AniunlUicen  dnraiu  deponMDi.] 
1.  Male  flowei.  S.  Heimaphrodtte  do. 

3.  BMkoTdo.  4.  Ftiilt. 

6.  SMtion  of  do.   AU  ■lightly  m«i;tiillcil. 

Their  juice  is  often  used  as  a  kind  of  varnish,  f(St  which  it 
is  well  adapted  in  consequence  of  its  turning  hard  and 
black  when  dry.  It  is,  however,  often  dangerous  to  use, 
because  of  the  extreme  acridity  of  the  fumes,  which  are 
apt  to  produce  severe  intlammaHon  in  raitny  con!^t(tuti(>n:^, 


The  best-known  genera  of  the  order  are,  in  the  first  place, 
rhut,  or  the  sumach,  so  many  species  of  which  are  cultivated 
in  our  gardens ;  and  the  pisiadai,  the  nuts  of  which  are 
served  at  desserts,  and  their  juice  is  commonly  sold  in  the 
shops  under  the  name  of  mastich  and  Scio  turpentine. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  ChiUan  duvauat,  which  resem- 
ble myrtles,  the  mango,  the  fruit  of  which  is  so  delicious  in 
tropical  countries,  and  the  Catheto,  or  Acajou  nut,  anacar- 
dium,  from  which  the  order  takes  its  name. 

The  last,  Anacardium  oeddentale,  is  a  small  tree  found 


[AnAcaidlnm  ocddcnUte.] 

all  over  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  much  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  bunches  of  fragrant  rosy  flowers,  as  well  as  of  its 
fruit.  Its  stem,  if  wounded,  yields  abundantly  a  milk, 
which,  when  inspissated,  becomes  intensely  black  and  hard ; 
bolides  which,  it  secretes  a  gum  not  inferior  to  gum  arabtc. 
The  nut  is  a  kidney-shaped  body,  seated  on  a  large  fleshy 
protuberance  resembling  a  peach,  or  an  apple,  and  being  in 
fact,  the  extremely  dilated  disk  or  receptacle ;  the  latter  is 
sometimes  red,  sometimes  white,  and  is  employed  by  the 
West  Indians  in  various  ways.  The  nuts  contain,  in 
abundance,  beneath  the  outer  shell,  the  black  caustic  oil  of 
the  order,  which,  when  volatilized  by  heat,  as  happens  in 
the  process  of  roasting,  is  apt  to  produce  erysipelas  snd 
other  disagreeable  addons  in  the  face  of  persons  btanding 
over  the  ftimes;  the  kernel  is  a  well-known  wholesome 
article  of  food.  In  the  West  Indies  it  is  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  puddings,  is  eaten  raw,  and  is  roasted  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  wiu  Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  com- 
municate a  peculiarly  agreeable  flavour.  In  this  country, 
the  Gashew  nut  never  flowers,  and  can  only  he  cultivated  as 
a  tender  stove  plant. 
ANACHARSIS  THE  YOUNGER.    [See  Baethb- 

LEMY.l 

AN'ACREON,  one  of  the  most  famous  lyric  poets  of 
Greece.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  He  was 
horn  at  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pro- 
bably of  obscure  birth,  since  the  name  of  his  &ther  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  four  persons  are  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
to  whom  that  honour  has  been  ascribed.  Madame  Dacier; 
on  the  other  hand,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  be  was  a 
relation  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  and  a  descendant  of 
Codrus,  and  thus  connected  with  the  noblest  blood  of 
Athens ;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Bayle,  that  the  passage 
of  Plato,  on  which  she  founds  this  assertion  (Charmides, 
157,  ed.  Steph. ;  p.  54.  Priestley),  cannot  be  made  to  bear 
such  a  meaning.  The  exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown ;  but  he  )>egan  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
35th  Olymp.  h.c.  559>  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Cvrus,  and  he  carae  to  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Hipparohus, 
li.  c.  025.  according  to  Clinton.  There  is  nothing  irrecoD- 
cilcabW  in  these  dates,  though  rather  distant ;  since  ho 
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KvsA  to  die  age  of  66.  Itiaaudtiut  he  wu  uuAde  to  take 
any  ftod  except  ninni,  fiom  extreme  <Ad  age,  and  diat 
)w  was  at  last  choked  Iff  a  grape-stone,  but  wis  anecdote 
Iwan  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  poetical  fiction,  founded 
on  the  nnifiirm  tenor  <^  his  writings.  He  was  held  in 
liig^  esteem  by  Folycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  and  Hip- 
parcbuB,  son  of  Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  their  age.  The  latter,  we  are  told 
hy  Plato,  (Hipparchus,  228  Steph.)  sent  a  flf^-oared  ship 
to  bring  the  Teian  poet  to  Athens.  His  old  age  seems  to 
have  been  spent  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  whither  the  Teians 
emigrated,  and  founded  a  new  city,  when  Teoawas  attacked 
hy  t^e  l*ersian  troops  of  Cyrus,  commanded  by  Harpagus 
(b.c.  538).  Some  persons  have  pretended  that  an  amonnu 
connexion  existed  between  Anacreon  and  Sappho;  and  there 
Are  Tenes  extant,  said  to  have  been  addressed  by  Anacreon 
to  Sappho»  and  by  Sappho  to  Anactecm ;  (Athensas,  xiii. 
598-9,  ed.Oaaaub.)  but  uiiain^-tdTesamaiufestanaelunmiam. 
Of  his  personid  charaeter  we  know  little ;  but  if  his  own 
testimony  of  himself  is  to  be  believed,  his  life  was  spent  in  a 
course  of  debauchery  and  drunkenness ;  love  and  wine 
being  the  only  things  which  he  professes  to  think  worth  a 
wrise  man's  attention.  Athemeus.  however,  (x.  p.  429,  ed. 
Casaub.)  and  Madame  Dacier,  consider  him  to  nave  been 
a  man  of  temperate  habits,  and  regard  this  garb  of  im- 
morality merely  as  a  poetic  assumptiim.  A  statue  was 
erected  at  Athens,  representit^  him  as  a  dninken  man  in 
the  act  of  singing. 

Some  of  the  wes  of  Anacreon  are  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  generally  in  the  iambic  measure.  Suidas  says 
that  he  also  wrote  Elegiacs ;  but  none  of  these  remain. 
His  extant  poems  are  entirely  amatory  and  convivial,  and 
ere  ^eneral^  admitted  to  afford  the  best  specimens  extant 
of  thia  kmd  of  compoution.  As  such  thmr  nave  been  much 
admired,  and  very  mquently  imitated  and  translated.  Few, 
however,  hara  succeeded  in  preserving  the  elegant  simplict^ 
of  Anacreon,  who  seldom  indulges  in  the  forced  conceits  and 
extiavi^^t  {nettinesses  which  so  often  disfigure  the  poems 
of  his  imitators.  Some  of  the  odes  attributed  to  him  are 
very  deficient  in  real  poetic  feeling,  and  savour  very  little 
of  the  character  of  that  remote  age  in  which  the  writer 
lived.  Some  also,  if  we  may  judge  ftom  the  language,  are 
undoubtedly  the  j^oductions  of  an  age  long  after  thatof  the 

COf  those  who  have  attempted  to  present  him  in  on 
_  lish  dress,  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  most  successful, 
are  Cowley,  who  tran^ated  twelve  odes,  and  Moore.  But 
the  translations  of  the  fwmer  should  rather  be  called  para- 
phrases ;  and  the  versbn  <tf  the  latter  is  too  much  loaded 
wifli  wnament,  too  stodiously  brilliant,  to  convey  an  exact 
idea  of  the  style  ot  his  originaL  Sixiae  pretty  qiecimens 
the  poet  (induding  one  or  two  of  Cowley's  tranalations) 
will  be  found  in  Menvale's  Anthology. 

Anacreon  was  first  edited  by  H.  Stephens,  who  got  posses- 
sion of  two  manuscripts,  and  published  them,  aftier  careful 
collation,  in  4to.,  in  1554.  Many  learned  men  at  the  time 
believed  this  to  be  a  literary  forgery,  a  supposition  highly 
honourable  to  Stephens'  powers  of  Greek  composition ;  but 
this  notion  was  dispelled  by  the  discovery  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript.  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  all 
the  odes  bearing  the  name  of  Anacreon,  though  ancient, 
belong  to  that  poet  Pauw  and  Fischer  believe  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  belong  to  authors  of  much  later  date. 
Tanaqnil  Paber  stigmatised  the  6th,  18th.  23rd,  24th,  25th. 
26th.  27th,  32nd,  3»th,  4tst.  50tb.  51st,  53rd,  and  S5th  as 
niuiious,  diiefly  on  the  ground  of  metrical  inaccuracy,  and  of 
tfmr  b^g  written  in  the  Dorian,  instead  of  the  lonUn  dia- 
lect His  daughter,  however,  the  celebrated  Madame  Dacier, 
who  translated  Anacreon  into  French,  does  not  always  think 
him  justified  in  rejecting  them.  A  doubt  has  recently  been 
suggested  (Merii*ale'8  Anthotogy),  whether  the  poems  now 
passing  under  the  name  of  Anacreon  are  those  which  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Horace,  on  the  ground  that  there  is 
only  one  passage  in  Horace  which  appears  to  have  been 
taken  fhim  the  Grecian  lyrist;  that  beginning  *  Vitas 
hinnuleo  me  similis.  Chloe.'  (Od.  i.  23.  1.)  This 
argumant,  however,  does  not  appear  conclusive. 

The  best  edition  of  Anacreon,  we  believe,  is  by,  Mehlhom, 
Ologau,  1825;  the  third  of  Fischer,  Lips..  1793;  and 
Brunck's  second  edition,  Strassburg,  17S6,  are  also  highly 
spoken  o£  There  are  many  pocket  editions  <^  this  author, 
and  many  remarkable  only  for  typographical  luxury,  which 
ve  need  not  hen  partieulariae. 
ANADYR  is  a  river  in  Siberia,  little  known,  and  prin- 


cip^ly  lemaikaible  tat  Mng  tiie  considerable  livar 
the  globe,  whose  sources  ne  within  the  Polar  cirde,  be> 
tween  the  6fiP  and  69'*  N.  lat  It  rises  in  a  lake  in  that 
range  of  the  Aldan  mountains,  which  traveraes  the  nwth- 
eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Tshu- 
kotshJtoi-Noss,  at  Behring  s  Strait  The  first  third  part  of  its 
course  is  directed  to  the  south-west  through  nearly  3°  of  lat 
till  it  passes  to  the  south  of  the  Polar  circle.  It  then 
turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  continues  in  this  direction, 
though  declimng  insensibly  to  the  south;  but  the  lower  part 
of  its  course  lies  neariy  parallel  to  the  Polar  circle,  at  the 
distance  of  about  24°  of  lat.  In  its  eastern  course  it  passes 
through  13P  of  long.  It  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  a 
larve  gulph  of  the  Sea  of  Kamtshatka,  fi>rming  an  estuary 
at  Its  mouth.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  upwards  of 
500  miles. 

The  country  which  is  traversed  by  this  river  is  almost 
eAtirely  covered  with  lookj*  naked,  and  banen  hills,  which 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains,  though,  as  it 
seems,  they  do  not  attain  the  line  d  eternal  snow.  As  the 
winter  lasts  about  nine  months,  and  all  this  time  the  ground 
is  fixnen  and  coveted  with  snow,  even  the  patches  of  low 
ground  alons  the  river  an  not  available  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle ;  and  me  rein-deer  and  the  dog  are  the  raily  domestic 
animds  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  thil  comer  of  the 
world.  The  rein-deer  in  a  wild  state  is  very  numerous, 
distinguished  by  its  spotted  skin,  and  forms  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  chase  vrith  the  inhabitants.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  population  inhabit  the  country  about  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  small  bays  in  its  neighbourhood,  where 
the  great  number  of  fish  and  marine  animals,  especially  of 
morses  (7WcA<ni«  Jtotmanu,  X.).  affiwds  diem  abununt 
fbod.  libase  people  have  fixed  habitations,  but  those  who 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  xein-deor,  and  of  the 
chase,  wander  about  like  the  Laplanders. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  river  is  inhabited  by  the 
Tskukshes,  who,  according  to  Captain  Cook,  are  not  of  a 
diminutive  size,  as  was  formerly  beUeved,  but  rather  tall, 
well  made,  and  strong.  They  have  defended  themselves 
with  vigour  and  success  against  the  Russians,  and  are  not 
obUged  to  pay  a  tribute  hke  the  other  nations  of  Siberia. 
To  the  soudi  of  the  Anadyr,  there  is  another  nation,  the 
KotxUtet,  who  are  neither  so  tall,  nor  so  well  made  as  the 
Tahukshes,  nor  so  brave.  They  are  subject  to  the  Russians, 
and  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Captain  Cook's 
Ihtrd  i^yage,  Georgi's  IVavelt,  and  the  Mup  in  Pallas' 
Traoels.) 

ANAGA'LLIS.  a  genus  of  the  natend  order  crmu2ao«r, 
among  which  it  is  known  by  its  flat  or  wbeel-shi^ied  corol- 
las,  and  by  its  capsule  opening  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
upper  fits  the  under  hke  the  l£l  of  a  box.  A  very  common 
species  is  the  pimpernel,  or  poor  mon'x  tDtaih^glaUt  so 
called  because  its  flowers  generally  open  at  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  close  in  the  afternoon.  voA  also  reftue  to  expand  in  * 
rainy  weather.  It  is  a  little  trailing  plant  with  brick-red 
flowers,  very  abundant  in  com  fields ;  it  was  once  thought 
useful  in  cases  of  madness,  especially  such  as  arose  firom  the 
bite  of  rabid  animus,  but  it  is  in  no  esteem  at  the  present 
day.  A  ^  more  beautiful  species  is  the  anagallit  tenella, 
which  grows  in  the  drier  parts  of  marshes,  along  with  ptn- 
guiaila  and  drotera;  it  has  delicate  flesh-coloiired  flowers, 
in  the  centre  of  which  grows  a  cone  <d  stamens  ooveved  all 
over  with  gUttering  transparent  hairs;  these  and  its  pecu- 
liarly neat  appearance,  entitle  it  to  be  called  the  queen  of 
British  wild  ilowws.  One  or  two  foreign  species,  with  large  ' 
blossoms,  are  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 

ANAGNI,  the  ancient  Anagnia,  once  the  capital  of  the 
Heroici,  is  now  a  town  of  between  5000  and  6000  inhabitants, 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a  bishop's  see.  It  stands  on 
a  hill  above  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  near  the  Via  Latina,  or 
road  leading  into  the'  kingdom  of  Naples  by  San  Germano, 
in  the  middle  of  a  fertile,  agricultural  district.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  noble  fomilies,  twelve  of  the  oldest  of 
which  are  called  the  twelve  stars  of  Anarni,  having  at 
their  head  the  family  of  Caetani.  from  which  sprung  Pope 
Bont&ce  VIII.,  and  that  of  jConti,  whidi  has  given  tAe 
Church  of  Rome  four  pontifia,  among  whnn  is  Innocent  III. 
Anagni  often  affiirded  a  xefVige  to  the  popes  during  the 
trouUes  of  the  middle  ages.  Here  Alexandn'  III.  ex- 
communicated Fredraic  Barbarossa,  and  here  the  turbu- 
lent and  irascible  Boniface  VUI.  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoner  in  1303.  by  the  Colonna  fitetitrnftetimulAted  by  h» 
enern^  Philip  le  Bel  of  Fr^e^  j  *'*H@(9^^Ti^' 
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old  man  soon  after  died  of  griet  It  lies  35  miles  ea«t  by 
south  of  Rome. 

A'NAGRAM  signiflesa  .isvvordfonned  out  of  the  letters 
of  any  given  word  by  the  process  of  writing  them  over  again, 
as  the  term  literally  signines,  or  placing  them  in  a  nev  order. 
.Sometimes  the  anagram  is  formed  out  of  two  or  more  words, 
and  it  may  he  itself  always  either  one  word  or  several  Some 
traces  of  this  species  of  trifling  have  been  detected  in  the 
writing  of  tbe>  antients ;  hut  the  taste  Cor  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  spread  much  amongtheGreeksor  Romans.  Although 
instances  of  the  use  of  the  anagram  for  various  purposes 
may  have  been  discovered  of  an  earlier  date,  the  artifice  ap- 
pears to  have  first  become  foshionable  in  modern  literature 
in  the  eariy  part,  or  towards  the  middle,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Many  authors,  instead  of  putting  their  names  on 
the  title-  pages  of  their  works,  have,  with  aa  affectation  of 
modesty,  used  the  anagrams  of  their  names.  At  one  time 
also  the  anagram  was  much  made  use  of  by  mathematicians 
in  announcing  discoveries,  the  credit  or  ju^rty  of  which 
they  wished  to  secure  to  themselves  without  revealing  the 
secret  in  which  they  consisted.  Huyghens,  Gralileo,  and 
^ewton,  intimated  several  of  their  discoveries  in  this  way. 
(Seethe  Lifsof  Galileo  in  the  Library  of  Us^itl  Knowledge, 
chap,  viii.j 

ANALEPTICS,  from  a  Greek  verb  whifth  signifies  to 
restore,  comprise  all  the  means,  whether  medicines,  diet,  or 
regimen,  which  are  generally  employed  to  restore  the  vigour 
of  the  system  when  it  has  fallen  below  the  healthy  standard, 
either  from  previous  disease  or  any  other  cause.  The  term 
analeptic  was  formerly  applied  indiscriminately  to  any 
medicine  which  increased  the  powers  of  the  system,  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  class  of  stimulants  or  to  the  class  of 
tonics ;  but  as  the  progress  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  phy- 
riology  has  enabled  us  to  recognize  a  diffierence  in  the  che- 
mical composition  of  members  of  these  two  cIbssct  of  medi- 
cinal agentS)  as  well  as  in  their  manner  of  acting  upon  the 
human  frame,  we  propose  to  limit  the  application  of  the 
word  to  the  latter  of  them,  or  to  tonics,  reserving  the  consi- 
deration of  the  other  till  we  come  to  the  word  stimulant. 
The  following  brief  explanation  of  their  effects  will  suffice 
to  justify  this  proceeding.  Stimulants  act  primarily  on  the 
nervous  system,  while  tonics  act  primarily  on  the  muscles 
and  blood-vessels.  Stimulants  render  the  movements  more 
frequent;  tonics  render  them  stronger.  Stimulants,  as  we 
see  with  wine,  exhaust  the  excitability ;  tonics,  within  a  cer- 
tain limit,  maintain  it.  The  action  o<  the  one  is  immediate 
and  transitory,  that  of  the  (Aher  is  slow  and  progressive,  but 
more  permanent,  as  is  the  case  from  Cinchona  hark,  or 
ibod.  Totals  an  example  from  their  effects  on  the  stomach, 
excitants  qiuoken  the  digestion,  as  we  see  with  capsicum 
or  cayenne  pepper,  which  we  take  with  articles  difficult  to 
digest,  as  salmon ;  while  tonics  render  the  digestion  more 
perf^  as  occurs  when  we  use  cinchona  in  convalescence 
from  disease.  Tbnigh  the  most  perceptible  effect  of  tonics 
be  upon  the  muscular  system,  as  it  is  by  a  display  of  its 
powers  that  we  judge  of  strength,  yet  the  whole  system  feels 
the  benefit  of  them  when  appropriately  administered.  Every 
person  knows  that  he  can,  at  one  bme,  hft  a  weight  with 
ease  which,  at  another  time,  he  cannot  move  hut  wtth  difil- 
culty  and  exertion.  In  the  former  case,  he  is  pronounced 
strong;  in  the  latter,  weak. 

The  nature  of  the  ihuseidar  tUtin  need  not  he  discussed 
here ;  it  enough  for  us  to  remark,  that  to  execute  its 
flinctions  properly,  it  must  he  in  a  certain  state  of  tension, 
that  it  may  be  possessed  of  snlBcient  elasticity.  A  cord 
proceeding  finm  a  fixed  pmnt  cannot  influence  a  moveable 
body  till  it  he  drawn  tight ;  so  a  muscle  cannot  raise  a  limb 
unless  it  possess  a  certain  degree  of  tightness.  The  diffe- 
rence of  the  power  of  muscles  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  state  of  health  or  disease  of  the  individual.  If  a  muscle 
be  taken  from  an  animal  in  good  health,  it  will  not  only  bear 
a  greater  weight  than  the  same  muscle  taken  from  an  ani- 
mal which  has  long  been  sick,  but  the  former  will  be  many 
days  before  it  goes  to  decay  and  allows  the  weight  to  drop, 
while -the  latter  will  decay  very  speedily. 

To  maintain  the  muscular  fibres  in  this  condition,  a  due 
supply  6!  Uood  and  of  nerrons  energy  is  requisite.  The 
sources  of  these  are  in  a  healtbftil  and  vigorous  digestion, 
and  as  this  rarely  goes  on  when  the  system  is  much  disor- 
dered, or  BuffiBiing  under  general  or  considerable  local 
disease,  scarcely  any  morbid  action,  or  even  the  natural  ex- 
ercise of  mind  or  body,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  can  conti- 
nue without  producing  debility.  Tonics  are,  sooner  Or  later. 


required,  seldom,  indeed,  to  remove  disease,  bift  to  Qbviate 
its  effects,  or  th^  of  the  treatment  it  has  been  necessary  to 
employ.  The  use  of  these  requires  the  greatest  circum- 
spection, for,  till  we  have  removed  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
they  can  rarely  he  of  service ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often 
do  harm. 

We  have  above  pointed  out  the  connexion  between  the 
state  of  the  digestive  functions  and  the  energy  of  the  other 
function^,  and  it  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  that  anything 
loading  and  oppressing  th^  stomach  and  bowels  will  lessen 
the  tone  of  the  system,  diminish  the  dispc^sition  for  exertion, 
and  clog  alike  the  action  of  mind  and  body.  A  judicious 
practitioner  will  here  give,  according  to  circumstainces,  an 
emetic  or  a  purgative,  and  repeat  this  last  for'  three  or  four 
days  successively :  in  proportion  as  these  act  well,  the  lan- 
guor and  lisUessness  disappear,  the  mind  resumes  its 
wonted  acti%ity,  for  the  cloud  which  had  obscured  the 
mental  fkculties  is  dissipated,  and  all  again  is  energy,  elas- 
ticity, and  strength.  At>  unskSfril  inetitioner,  and  stfll 
more  frequently  the  patient  or  his  mends,  would  recom- 
mend some  stimulant,  a  little  brandy,  or  some  bitters,  under 
the  inltuence  of  which  all  the  symptoms  become  aggrayiuted. 
It  is  a  still  worse  case  when  the  debility  which  occurs  at  the 
commencement  of  fevers,  particularly  ague  and  ^phuB,  is  so 
treated,  though  this  is  not  so  common  an  occurrence.  A 
state  of  great  Irritation  Tmorhid  sensibility),  or  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  or  inner  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  is  a  frequent  condition  of  that  organ  with  the  in- 
habitants of  towns,  particularly  amon^  merchants  and 
othen  engaged  in  extensive  business  which  engrosses  their 
whole  attention,  giving  rise  to  much  anxiety  and  leaving 
littie  time  for  exerciae  or  food  at  propw  times.  The  em[doy- 
ment  here  tonics,  in  the  first  instaiu»,  will  only  convert  a 
manw»hle  case  into  a  difficult  and  serious  one.  It  is, 
therefore,  rather  in  the  sta^  of  convalescence  from  acute 
disease  that  tonics  are  reqmred,  and  as  a  sequence  to  other 
medicines,  than  articles  to  be  employed  in  the  commence- 
ment, if  we  except  some  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 

We  need  not  enter  into  details  respecting  the  particular 
action  of  tonics  upon  each  set  of  organs  of  the  body,  as  it 
may  be  stated  generally  that  they  all,  sooner  or  later, 
begin  to  execute  their  functions  more' vigorously,  the 
stomach  first  feeling  the  beneficial  effects-  But  this  state 
of  improved  ar.tion  follows  their  use  (i.e.,  when  they  are 
medicinal  o^  material  tonics)  only  for  a  time ;  for  their  con- 
tinued employment  leaves  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  debilitv, 
perhaps  greater  than  at  first— a  fact  of  which  we  should 
never  lose  sight.  These  remarks  will,  we  trust,  induce  all 
to  observe  caution  both  in  taking  upon  theinselvet  to  us$ 
the  articles  termed  andeptics  merely  because  ther  foel 
weak)  without  knowing  what  is  the  cause  of  the  weakness, 
or  in  urging  their  friends  to  have  recourse  to  them  at  the 
commencement  of  disease,  or  even  when  it  is  subsiding,  as 
more  relapses  are'  occasioned  by  a  premature  employment  of 
tonics,  whether  medicinal  or  dietetic,  than  by  all  other  causes 
combined. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here,  and  give  directions 
for  the  use  of,  all  the  analeptics,  comprising,  as  they  do, 
medicines,  food,  and  regimen.  The  medicines  are  either 
from'the  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdoms:  when  the  former, 
they  are  chiefly  preparations  of  the  metals,  as  the  salts  of 
iron  and  flowereof  zinc  (oxide  of  zinc);  from  the  lattec 
they  are  invariably  bitter  substances,  as  Cinchona  Inrk, 
Columba,  quasna,  chamoraile,  &c.  The  analeptic  means 
which  friQ  under  die  head  of  regimen  are,  bathing,  exerrase, 
and  the  diversion  of  the  mind. 

The  employment  of  the  medicines  will  be  stated  under  the 
diseases  to  which  they  are  suited ;  bathing  will  be  treated 
of  under  that  head  :  it  is,  therefore,  only  upon  tiie  last  two 
means  that  we  will  make  any  remarks  here. 

An  examination  of  the  human  fhime  demonstrates  that 
it  m'as  intended  for  motion,  alternately  with  repose,  and  not 
for  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence.  Nor  is  the  mind,  which 
is  furnished  with  so  many  faculties  and  provided  with  so 
many  organs  of  sen»e,  which  sen'e  to  .connect  it  with  the 
external  world,  less  ecdculated  for  active  exertion.  Any 
attempt  to  contravene  the  law  of  nature  which  e^jtrins  a 
reasonable  exercise  of  inind  and  body,  brings  a  punishment 
upon  the  individual ;  the  mind  which  he  hIIowb  to  be  inac- 
tive loses  the  capacity  for  exertion,  when  required,  and  the. 
body  becomes  a  prey  to  disease  in  some  shape  or  form.  The 
action  of  the  muscles  is  necessary  to  aid  in  circulating  the 
Uood  and  in  oomplettng  the  process  of  digestion,  as  wdl  aa 
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to  Munn  B  ngoltf  motion  of  the  bo#eb.  Where  flie 
mufldes  an  not  exercised,  tiie  btood,  instead  of  readting  the 
surfiu»  apd  Gib  extreme  vessels,  aecumulates  in  the  large 
intemat  trunks,  leaving  the  skin  dry  And  bloodless,  as  seen 
in  joung  chkrotio  females,  who,  instead  of  appearing 
buoyant  wHh  life  in  evory  limb,  arb  as  pale,  and  umott  as 
inanimate,  as  a  statue.  Disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
hysteria,  likewise  show  themselves.  These  states  can  only 
be  warded  off  by  iregular  exercise.  The  rising  generation 
would  be  intch  benefited,  if  instruction  in  any  tHranch  of 
natural  history  formed  a  part  of  their  education ;  young 
persons  would  then  be  furnished  with  motives  for  taking 
exercise  out  of  doors— to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the 
figure  of  the  body  and  the  tendencies  of  the  mind.  This  is 
well  explained  andenfinoed  in  a  note  (p.  101)  to  a  small 
work  cfJled  Botanical  Geography^  published  b^  Relfe, 
ComhiU. 

Where  older  people  have  neglected  exercise,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  means  to  induce  tbem  to  resume  its  use ; 
but  some  such  device  as  the  following  may  be  tried :  *  Ogul, 
a  voluptuary,  who  could  be  managed  but  with  difficulty  by 
his  physipian,  on  finding  bimself  extremely  ill  fiom  mdo- 
leoce  and  intemperance,  re<}uested  advice ; — **  Eat  a  basilisk 
stewed  in  rose-water,"  replied  the  physician.  In  "vain  did 
the  slaves  search  for  a  Ixmlisk.  until  they  met  with  Zadig, 
who,  approaching  Og\il,  exclaimed,  "  Behold  that  which 
thou  desirest  I  But,  my  lord,"  continued  he,  "  it  is  not 
to  be  eaten ;  all  its  virtues  must  enter  through  thy  pores ;  I 
have,  therefore,  Ihclosed  it  in  a  little  ball,  blown  up,  and 
covered  with  a  fine  skin ;  thou  must  shilw  this  ball  with 
all  thr  mifi^t,  and  I  must  strike  it  bock  again,  for  a  con- 
8iderM>le  time,  and  by  observing  this  regimen  and  taking  no 
other  drink  than  rose-water  for  a  few  days,  thou  wilt  see 
and  acknowledge  the  effect  of  my  art."  The  first  day  Ogul 
was  out  of  breath,  and  thought  he  Should  have  died  of 
&ti^;ue ;  the  second  he  was  less  fatigued,  and  slept  better . 
in  eight  d»'s  he  recovered  all  his  strength ;  Zadig  then  said 
to  him,  *'  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  a  basilisk  I 
but  thou  host  taken  exercise  arid  been  iemperate,  and  hast, 
there/ore,  recovered  thy  health  f" 

The  Indian  rubber,  or  caoutchouc  balls  will  he  found  as 
useful  for  those  confined  by  the  weather  wiUiin  doors  daring 
the  winter  months,  as  the  ball  of  Zadig. 

It  is  possible  to  fetigue  the  body  b^nd  a  proper  point, 
in  whieh  case  reptne  becomes  hecessuy ;  hut  this  is  a  rare 
occumniA  compared  with  the  instances  where  the  mind  is 
stretched  beyond  its  natural  power  to  hear  by  the  ambitious 
student,  the  covetous  and  care-worn  merchant,  or  the  ad- 
venturer in  political  life.  If,  in  consequence  of  long-con- 
tinued exertion,  the  balance  of  the  mind  be  not  already  lost, 
abstraction  from  his  books  for  the  one,  and  a  withdrawing 
from  their  pursuits  for  the  others,  with  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  must  be  enjoined :  by  doing  this  before  it  is  too 
late,  each  may,  in  time,  return  to  his  usual  station,  to  be 
useful  in  his  sphere  to  himself  and  others,  and  may  still  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, — a 
sound  mind  in  d.  healthy  body. 

ANALOGY  is  the  similarity  of  ratios  or  relations.  A 
ratio,  or  rdation,  means  that  two  olgeots  (which  ate  called 
tJke  iervM  qfthe  ratio)  are  oonadered  togetiin  ih  reference 
either  to  some  qnaliQr  wluch  they  have  in  common,  or  to 
Some  manner  in  which  one  has  a%cted  the  other.  Thus, 
two  things  may  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  otiier 
in  respect  of  meir  quantity,  magnitude,  shape,  colour, 
Strength,  height,  &c. ;  in  which  cases  the  subject  oif  compa- 
rison is  coinmon  to  both,  and  belongs  totiiem  to  a  greater  or 
less  amount.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  one  thing  is  larger, 
taller,  tiiieker,  smaller,  darker,  more  beautifiil,  more  lasting, 
more  desirable,  more  formidable,  more  probable.  Sec.  than 
another,  we  mean  that  each  of  the  pairs  m  question  having 
in  conimon  the  quality  referred  to,  the  former  has  it  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  latter.  These,  which  might  be 
called  ratioB  nf  degree,  differ  altogether  iirom  the  other  class, 
which  includes  all  those  relations  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  one  term  of  the  ratio  has  affected  the  other,  or  is 
necessarily  connected  with  it,  and  not  ftom  any  attiibute 
which  diey  possess  in  common.  Thus,  we  may  speak  of  the 
relation  of  God  and  man,  of  the  relations  of  men  as  mem- 
bers of  the  same  politii»l  society  or  of  different  political 
societies,  of  the  relation  of  a  bird  to  its  egg,  of  a  tree  to  its 
fhiit.  Sec. ;  in  which  instances  some  act  done  by  one  to  Uke 
other  par^,  or  by  both  reciprocally,  or  some  influence  whieh 
oiM  term  iMieznoised  over  the  other,  fas^Aiflad.  atadnot 


any  quaU^  or  attribnte  eommmi  to  both.  In  sane  ouas  of 
the  latter  kind  there  axe  words  which  at]»ess  eadi  tenn  of 

the  ratio  in  respect  of  the  rriation ;  and,  thwefore,  they 
mutually  imply  each  other.  Such  are.  Sir  example,  parent 
and  child,  debtor  and  eredltw,  agent  and  princip^  lessw 
and  lessee,  8ta.  As  in  these  cases  it  is  impoastble  to  eon- 
ceive  the  one  without  conceiving  the  other  term,  the  latter 
might  be  called  ratios  of  ia^tUeaOon*,  as  distinguished  from 
those  ratios  in  which  a  oomparison  is  made  of  quaUties  ex- 
isting independentiy  in  the  things  compared.  For  example, 
there  cannot  be  a  husband  without  a  wife,  or  snbjeets  with- 
out a  sovereign,  nor  is  there  any  quali^  which  a  husband 
has,  as  husbaod,  independent  of  the  wire,  or  the  sovereign 
as  sotere^  indepmdentof  the  sul^jeet;  but  although  there 
cannot  he  a  short  man  <tf  a  tall  man  witiurat  a  man  of 
middle  size,  yet  the  height  oi  tb»  shwt  or  till  man  to  an 
absolutequantity,andin£peadent<rfthecomparison.  In  the 
oases  of  a  common  proporhr,  or  ratios  of  d^free,  there  are 
words  which  denote  the  relation  of  one  tenh  to  the  other, 
as  lowness,  heijght,  depth,  afid  consequently  imply  both 
terms  of  the  ratio ;  hat  there  is  no  word  which  expresses  the 
term  of  the  ratio  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  ratios  of  ia^i- 
eation.   (See  Locke,  On  the  Understanding,  b.  ii  o.  29.) 

When  two  ratios  are  oompared,  that  is,  when  it  is  af- 
firmed that  the  relation  of  two  tilings  is  like  the  relation  of 
two  other  things,  the  two  ratios  together  form  an  analogy, 
and  each  pair  of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  two  ratios 
is  anaiogoiu.  Thus,  the  bark  stands  in  a  similar  relation  to 
a  tree  as  the  skin  to  an  animal  \  and  eonseqnently  the  one 
heart  an  analogy  ta  the  other :  so  the  feathers  of  a  Urd  are 
analogous  to  the  hair  of  a  qnadraped,  the  admiial  <Mr  a  fleet  is 
analogous  to  the  general  of  an  anuy.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
fables  and  parables,  in  Which  the  ciroumstances  of  the  pw- 
son  to  Whom  the  Inson  is  addressed  are  illustrated  by  a  pa- 
rallel case,  that  is,  by  supposing  a  relation  similar  to  that 
in  which  he  is  placed.  Thus  the  case  of  a  man  who  a&cts 
to  despise  what  is  out  of  his  reach,  is  vividly  portrayed  by 
the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes ;  and  so  in  other  cases : 
the  parables  of  Holy  Writ  are  instances  of  a  similar  mode  of 
instruction,  only  the  examples  are  tiot,  as  in  febles,  chosen 
among  irrational  animals.  [See  Fablb.]  The  same  is 
the  principle  of  grammatical  and  etymolo^cal  analogy: 
thus,  IT  to  give  is  conjugated /jfiiw,  thou  givest,  he  giva, 
to  Afee  weald  be  coiqugated  Ittvet  thou  Uvett,  he  Uvee  j  the 
inflexions  of  ibio  vubs  stsnding  in  a  like  relation  to  eadL 
So  the  vteb  roMlt  is  derived  from  rate,  as  prattle  ftom 
toprate,  and  hoibte  from  tohopt  little  is  derived  ftom  the 
old  word  Hte,  as  mpeh^  or  myeMe  from  much.  Sec.  Thns, 
kingly  is  to  Itittg,  as  roy^  to  the  French  rev,  and  regal  to 
tiie  I^tin  rex,  or  rather  to  the  root  reg,  whieh  two  latter 
substantives  have  not  been  naturalized  in  English.  The 
formation  and  development  of  language  proceed  almost  ex- 
clusively on  this  principle. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  1 .  That  in  an  ana- 
logy then  must  be  two  ratios,  and  consequently  four  terms 
or  objects  of  ocanparison ;  and  i2.  That  thne  is  noeimnexion 
between  resemblance  and  analogy,  and  that  things  may  be 
analogous  witiiout  being  similar,  and  similar  withant  being 
analogous.  1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions, it  should,  however,  be  ohaenred  that*  idthough  tnen 
must  he  four  terms,  it  is  mit  neeessary  that  all  ue  fbur 
terms  should  he  diffinent  If  there  was  such  a  neeeasi^, 
one  of  the  chief  uses  of  analogy,  as  an  engjne  of  argument 
and  discovery  o(  truth,  would  be  destroyeoT  All  that  is  ra- 
quired  is,  that  there  should  be  two  distinct  ratios :  of  what 
terms  those  ratios  may  consist  is  indifferent  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  brethren,  the  wurents  are  in  an  analogous  situatiim  in 
respect  of  each  brouer:  so  the  grandfather  is  to  the  son 
as  the  son  is  to  the  grandson.  In  such  eases  as  these,  both 
the  relations  are  known :  frequentiy.  however,  the  relation 
in  which  one  thing  stands  to  another  being  ^own  enables 
us  to  discover,  with  greater  or  less  certainty,  the  relation 
which  the  same  thing  bears  to  something  else,  which  is  un- 
known. Thiu  the  moral  soTCmment  m  mankind  by  the 
in  this  world,  fhmiaaei  a  means  of  conjecturing  his 
reli|rioas  government,  both  in  this  worid  and  the  next,  mde- 
pendentiy  at  a  IXvine  Revelation.  So  the  past  oondoet 
or  perftninanees  of  a  natioD.  a  gorommabt,  a  minister,  a 

■  Then  an  MiM  vMda  vMd  to  imM^  tbs  itateoCOM  of  tbetenMof  & 
ratio  of  hnpUmttoawkas Ilia  nlaOon  ka«tncad«ri3D7«d:  tba^wtAtB.nmu 
ma  mvumd  wmmb  «bo  yn  Obm  a.  wilk  sn^m,  tL  ebUA  vIum  SitW  la 
dead.  Acq.  SomatlmH  the  tennt  denoting  a  wfitlon  bm  applied  by  anlidp*- 
tlOBbaSmdiaMttDliMlBitoal  '  "  k...^.^ 
hi  Am 


tloB  beto  Oa  nOo  laglBi  to  «sW  t  a«  a  gamw  to  iggrfwy  «dM  m  m 
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nnenl,  a  lawyw,  ui  mrdiitect,  a  pointer*  a  poet,  a  nwehone; 
Sce^  sJRnd  mttniab  for  ju^ing  what  will  be  their  future 
ooodoct  or  performanoes  under  nmilar  circumstaDces.  It 
is  to  this  most  important  use  of  analogy  that  Quintilian 
refers,  wben  be  sa^  that  its  purpose  is  to  discover  what  is 
unknown  by  what  is  Imown,  to  prove  what  is  uncertain  by 
what  is  certain. 

2.  Resemblance  being  the  similarity  of  some  sensible 
qualify,  as  form,  colour,  taste,  smelt,  or  sound,  it  has  evi- 
aently  no  connexion  with  analogy ;  and  if  things  analogous 
happen  to  resemble  one  another,  their  resemblance  is  a  mere 
accident,  independent  of  their  analogy.  Thus,  two  brothers 
may  resemble  each  other ;  but  they  might  equally  resemble 
each  other  without  being  brothers,  and  would  be  equally 
brotheiB  if  they  did  not  resemble  each  other.  The  connision 
of  analogy  and  reMmblance  is,  however,  of  very  freqaent 
occurrence,  and  numerous  examples  of  it  might  be  cited. 
It  is,  we  believe,  the  opinion  of  several  commentators  on  the 
New  Testament,  that,  in  the  passage  of  St  Matthew  where 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  stated  to  have  descended  *  as  a  dove,'  it 
is  meant,  not  that  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  the  form  of 
a  dove,  but  that  the  Holy  Ghoet  descended  as  a  dove  de- 
scends. In  a  similar  manner,  Homer  says  that  Apollo  and 
Minerva  sat,  like  birds,  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  near  tiie 
Scaan  gate  of  Troy ;  by  which  he  meant,  as  birds  sit  on  the 
branches,  so  did  the  god  and  goddess :  but  Pope,  in  his 
translation,  represente  them  as  underfping  a  ct^nge  of 
form,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  burds. 

The  above  examples  may  serre  to  illustrate  an  error  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  use  of  the  argument  &om  ana- 
It^.  As,  in  the  mstances  just  cited,  the  simihtude  is  ex- 
tended beyond  its  proper,  umits,  and  ^  is  aopposed  that 
because  the  two  obje<^  are  like  each  other  in  one  respect, 
they  are  like  in  aU;  so  the  analogy  between  two  things  is 
sometimes  pressed  beyond  its  just  applicati<»i,  and  is  carried 
out  of  the  bounds  of  the  relation  in  virtue  of  which  the 
comparison  was  made.  Thus  the  injunction  to  be  '  as  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,'  does  not  recommend  to 
our  imitation  either  the  envenomed  ferocity  of  the  aae.  or 
the  helpless  timidity  of  the  other  animal.  Two  false  analo- 
gies may  be  mentioned  which  at  one  time  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  political  discussions,  nor  are  even  now  quite  ex- 
ploded, viz.,  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race^  and  the 
existence  of  nations,  are  analogous  to  the  life  of  a  single 
man.  For  some  purposes  those  two  relations  mi^t  doubt- 
less be  compared ;  but  whan  it  is  argued  that  a  nation  will 
pass  thniuni  a  series  of  ehanges  corresponding  to  the  diild- 
hood,  maimood,  andold  agem  asin^numan  being,  or  that 
the  eady  state  of  mankind  was  like  the  innocence  and  sim- 
j^taty  of  an  infiuit,  the  onnpariatm  is  unwarrantidily  wrested 
out  of  the  range  of  its  proper  application.  The  notion  of 
the  corruption  m  a  nation  by  luxury  appears  to  have  had  a 
like  origin ;  for  single  individuals  may  be,  and  often  are, 
dei»aTed  by  a  sudden  change  from  poverty  to  riches ;  but 
the  ^ffoeess  by  whit^  a  nation  enriches  itselC  is  a  mark  of 
habits  very  di&rent  ft«n  vicwus  indiUgence  and  effemi- 
nate indolence. 

All  analogical  comparisons  are  made  by  means  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  a  certain  attribute  belontring  to  each  of  two  objects 
is  oonndered  separately  from  aU  the  other  attributes  which 
those  objects  may  poraess,  and  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  (hem  in  respect  of  that  oommon  attribute.  Thus, 
ibe  analogy  between  the  skin  of  an  animal  and  the  bark  of 
a  tree  arises  from  our  leaving  out  of  our  consideration  all 
those  circumstauces  in  which  they  differ,  such  as  their  co- 
lour, consistency,  animation,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  paying 
attention  only  to  the  use  of  each,  as  the  outward  covering, 
in  one  case,  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  oiganized  being, 
and  in  the  other,  as  the  outward  covering  of  the  woody 
matter  of  the  tree.  [See  AusTRAcrroN.]  It  is  by  a  like 
process  of  abstraction,  that  an  extended  and  vague  meaning 
IS  given  to  many  general  terms,  particularly  those  belonging 
to  the  moral  sciences ;  and  in  this  manner  they  are  applied 
to  objecte  to  which  they  are  only  analogouSf  and  which  they 
do  not  properly  designate.  Tbns  a  /aw,  in  its  original  and 
strict  sense,  is  a  general  command  of  om  rational  bein^  to 
another:  but  as  one  of  the  effiecta  of  sueh  a  commuid  is  to 
imduce  a  unifiirmity  of  conduct  in  Hxt  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  command  is  addressed,  the  word  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  inanimate  objects  in  which  there  is  a  uniformity  of 
phenomena ;  and  although  there  is  no  command  received, 
no  eoramand  given,  and  no  intelligence  to  work  upon,  we  yet 
^Mkof  the  uwawhidingiilale  the  motion  of  nuttar.tbt 


Kwoeasiimof  the  seaaons»UMdiflVision  of  heat  and  light,  and 
other  phyiicsl  !4marancas  wluch  fidlow  in  a  constent  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect  In  this  case  the  proper  characteristics 
of  a  law  being  neglected,  one  of  its  relations  is  akfte  con 
sidered;  and  nenoe  the  analogical  application  just  men* 
tuned.  Wben  such  an  a^iration  is  made,  not  from  a 
vague  or  inaccurate  use  of  language,  but  from  a  desire  to 
add  beaufy  or  energy  to  the  expression  by  the  traiufbr  jf 
words,  this  transfer,  and  sometimes  the  transferred  word 
itself,  is  called  a  mBtaphor.  Thus  when  Shakspeaie  inwe 
sents  Macbeth  as  saying  of  Duncan  that 

Hb*trtiiM 

VOl  plead  IOm  aaRvli.  (raMt-toij^wA  MalsM 
Thr  Map  dUnaatioa  of  hb  uUBg.oir, 

he  means  that  Duncan's  virtues  will  anest  the  public  at- 
tention as  fbrcibly  as  Ae  sound  of  trumpets.  The  aiulogy 
is  obtained  by  referring  the  two  objects  compared  to  tn« 
general  class  of  things  which  instanUy  attract  univenal 

notice.    [See  Mbtapror.] 

The  word  proportion  properly  signifies  an  anal<^  of 
quantities  or  magnitudes,  as  a  proportion  of  numbers,  lines, 
surfaces,  &c.  In  popular  Mmftie,  however,  pmporiion  is 
commonly  made  synonymous  with  ratio,  as  when  we  speak 
of  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  births,  the  proportion  of  wages 
to  profits,  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  commitments,  &c. 
Sometimes  also  it  is  used  for  portion,  as  wben  we  speak  of 
a  large  proportion,  a  small  proportion,  a  fair  proportion ;  in 
this  ease,  however,  a  ratio  is  meant,  as  the  pari  is  consi- 
dered as  bearing  a  certain  relation. to  the  tokde.  On  the 
subject  of  Anatogy,  see  Aristotie's  Poetic,  c.  21 ;  Rhetoric, 
b.  ii.  c.  2 ;  Hist.  An.  I  c  1 ;  Coplestone  in  the  Appendix  to 
WTujtdys  Rhetoric;  Whately  s  JRAe/.  part  L  c.  2.  s.  6. 

ANA'LYSIS,  a  Greek  word,  Dignifying  literally  the  act 
yf  unloosing  or  untying;  its  opposite  is  synthesie,  which  is 
the  act  of  putting  together.  Tne  modem  meaning  of  liie 
term  analysis,  is  the  process  by  which  facts,  results,  or  reason- 
ings are  separated  into  their  simple  and  component  parts, 
or  by  means  of  which  a  simple  truth  is  obtaine<C  when  given 
in  a  more  complicated  form ;  bo  that,  in  its  most  general 
sense,  the  greatest  part  of  human  knowledge  consists  in  the 
results  of  analysis.  It  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  anplied 
in  amore  particular  manner  to  the  methods  employed  in  those 
branches  of  inquin',  which  most  strikingly  exhibit  direct 
analysis ;  viz.,  mathematics  and  natural  pbiksophy,  parti- 
cnlarty  chemistry.  By  a  very  incorrect  misnomer,  algebra, 
the  differential  calculus,  &c.,  have  been  called  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  analytia,  in  oppoation,  not  to  tynthent,  but  to 
geometry,  in  which  lattra-  science  s^thetical  methods  are 
most  usually  aj^lied.  This  perversion  of  the  term  prevails 
on  the  Continent  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  must  always  be 
taken  for  granted,  that '  analyse  stands  for  the  algebraical 
branches  of  pure  mathematics.  In  this  sense  it  is  again  sub- 
divided into  '  algebraical  analysis'  and  *  infinitesimal  ana- 
lysis,' the  latter  including  the  fluxional  or  differential  cal- 
culus. And  by  *  geometrical  analysis '  is  frequently  un- 
derstood the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  me  exact  sciences  have  appro- 
priated this  word,  simply  because  in  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge the  use  of  analysis  has  been  made  most  conspicuous. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
tmn,  it  is  obvious  that  all  discovery  must  be  entirely  either 
the  work  of  analysis  or  of  accident;  and  that,  tber«R»e, 
geometrical  analysis  must  be  as  old  as  geometry.  Never- 
tueless  this  does  not  appear  from  the  earliest  treatises.  Ilie 
work  of  Euclid  is  strictly  synthetical.  Instead  of  taking  the 
propositun  asserted,  and  examining  it  by  means  of  pre- 
ceding propositions,  and  in  the  mean  time  assuming  it  to 
be  true,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  deduced 
from  it  agree  or  disagree  with  what  has  been  already 
proved, — Euclid  first  enunciates  the  point  which  he  means  to 
establtshi  and  then  proceeds  to  put  together  the  considera- 
tions by  which  it  is  demonstrted,  leaving  the  learner  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  judge  ot  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  each 
argument  as  it  arises,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
methods  by  which  the  arguments  themselves  were  first  ob- 
tained.  T'his  is  the  natund  and  proper  method  of  teadiing 
what  has  already  been  discovered,  for  its  own  sake;  not 
only  because  it  neglects  to  introduce  difBcralt  and  embarnuis- 
ing  considerations,  and  allows  of  the  subject  bein^  broken 
up  into  portions  which  are  easily  learnt  at  one  time,  but 
because  tnere  is,  in  reality,  no  perfectly  general  and  certain 
method  of  analysis  which  can  be  made  obvious  to  the  be- 
ginner. In  attempting  the  analysis  of  a  new,  pr^lemt 
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flioarii  the  (UMoiwer  will  natunlly  first  try  thoM  methods 
Thu£  bftve  been  sncoeseftil  in  preceding  cases,  he  has  no 
means  of  assoiing  bimself  beforehand  which  wilt  be  sue- 
eessfttl.  Hie  cbemist  u  similarly  circumstanced.  Let  a 
new  substance,  or  one  supposed  to  be  such,  be  presented  to 
him,  from  which  he  is  required  to  find  out  wnether  it  i^ 
idready  known,  or  if  not,  of  what  it  is  comj^osed.  No  effec- 
tive analysis  can  commence  without  requinng  the  results  of 
all  his  previons  knowled^,  for  he  must  have  some  method 
of  recognising  each  and  every  substance  with  which  be  is 
acquainted,  previously  to  pronouncing  whether  or  not  that 
under  consi^ration  is  one  of  them.  He  must  then  pro- 
ceed to  trials  of  that  substance  with  various  other?,  and 
nothing  but  the  sagacity  which  arises  from  previous  ex- 
perience can  direct  him  in  his  choice  of  the  methods  to  be 
employed.  No  general  rules  of  wd^rsis  can  be  laid  down, 
that  is,  no  prooesBes  which  must  end  in  the  discovery  of  the 
oomponent  parts  rajnirBd.  The  same  obswvations  may  be 
mue  on  mathematteal  analnis.  We  give  a  keometrical 
instance,  with  its  remits  and  the  syntbetieal  wna  of  the 
prcqwsitioD  ariaiDg  out  of  it. 


A 


»  C 


The  sides  of  a  triangle  ABC  are  cut  in  D,E.  and  F.^  <^ 
straight  line.  8tx  swments  are  thus  formed,  AD  and  DB, 
whose  Bum  is  the  side  AB ;  AE  and  EC,  whose  sum  is 
the  side  AC  ;  and  BF  and  FC,  whose  difference  is  tin  side 
BG.  It  is  required  to  investwate  the  relatim  which  exists 
between  these  six  swments.  if  there  be  any  relation. 

Scmie  reUtioDs  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  question  upon 
Hie  sU^htest  consideration :  the  sum  of  tlie  six  lines  is  not  the 
same  in  every  triangle,  neither  is  their  product  Leaving 
this  unorganued  metlbod  of  examination,  we  recollect,  that 
if  CB  were  parallel  to  DE,  the  then  similar  triangles  ADE, 
ABC,  would  give  a  well-known  relation  between  AD,  DB, 
AE,  and  EC.  To  try  whether  this  mav  help  lu,  draw  CO 
panlld  to  DE,  which  gives  the  prmwrtton 

AD  :  DG  : :  AE  :  EC, 
or  if  we  represent  the  lines  by  die  number  of  units  which 
tiiey  contain, 

AD  X  EC  =  AE  X  DG   ,    .  (].) 
Betause  GC  is  parallel  to  DF,  we  have 

GD  :  BD  : :  OF  :  BF, 
or  GD  X  BF  »  BD  X  OF     .    .  (S.) 
and  the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  mttltqilied  togeOier,  and  the 
result  divided  by  the  common  ftctn-  GD.  gives 

AD  X  EC  X  BF  =  AE  X  BD  X  CF  .  .  <s.) 
whence  the  relation  required  betiraen  the  six  lines  is  as 
fiillowB : — Let  them  be  separated  into  two  lots  of  three  tines 
each,  in  such  a  way  that  no  two  lines  which  have  a  com- 
mon extremis  are  both  in  the  same  lot;  thm  the  product 
of  the  flratthree  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  second 
three. 

If  instead  of  asking  fbr  the  relation,  if  any  exist;  between 
the  six  lines,  the  equation  (3)  had  been  given,  and  it 
had  been  required  to  detect  whether  it  were  true  or  false, 
the  process  would  have  been  similar ;  and  we  should  have 
Ibund  that  the  equatiui  (3)  is  true,  and  a  necessaiy  con- 
Bequenoe  of  the  propontion.  that  a  line  drawn  parsilel  to 
aoB  side  ot  a  triangle  diridea  the  other  sides  into  propM^ 
tional  segments. 

The  synthetioal  torn  of  the  preoedmg  proeess  £flbrt 
ftom  it  much  less  on  the  yapet  mm  would  be  iba  case  in 
mind  of  a  student,  who  had  actually  hit  upon  the  solu- 
tion in  the  progress  of  investigation.  For,  not  being  able  to 
tell  the  vanouR  steps  by  which  one  of  our  readers  would 
endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  we  are  obl^ed 
to  prompt  him  with  a  right  guess,  and  thereby  give  him  only 
H  synthetical  description  of  that  which  was  in  our  minds  an 
analytical  process.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  make  the 
demonstration  synthetical  in  form,  which,  as  will  now  be 
readily  seen,  will  consist  in  stating  the  praposition  to  be 
pioTed,  directing  to  draw  CG  parallel  to  DF,  without  giving 
■ny  reason,  and  combining  the  steps  of  the  preceding  de- 
monstration. 

The  geometrical  analysis  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 


school  of  Plato  •  but,  in  reality,  as  we  have  already 
served,  must  be  of  a  date  as  early  as  geometrical  reason- 
ing itself.  The  use  of  pokishs.  or  problems,  [see  also 
Loci,]  admitting  an  indefinite  number  of  solutions,  tbo 
establishment  of  the  properties  of  the  Co.nic  Skctions,  and 
the  various  efforts  made  for  the  DUPLiCATiorr  of  the  cube 
and  the  trisbction  of  the  angle,  all  of  which  were  the 
work  of  the  school  already  mentioned,  most  certainly  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  analyst,  that  is,  mode  the  means  of 
discovery  more  obvious  and  more  successful :  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  methods  which  entitles  them  to  the  exclu- 
sive appellation  of  geometrical  analysis. 

The  peculiar  distinction  between  algebra  and  geometry 
is,  that  the  analytical  method  is  pursu^  in  the  former  from 
the  commencement  The  solution  of  a  problem  consists  in 
inquiring  into  the  consequences  of  the  solution  ntpposed  to 
be  found,  by  introdndng  at  every  step  some  known  truth, 
such  as  will  produce  a  more  simple  consequence,  and  thus 
reasoning  backwards,  so  to  speak,  until  at  last  tlie  answer 
itself  is  oirectly  produced  in  numbers,  which  was  befiure 
implicitly  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The 
methods  are  more  general  than  in  geometry,  that  is,  a 
lai^^  number  of  pr^lems  may  be  solved  by  each  procesii. 
The  same  observations  apply  still  more  strongly  to  the 
higher  parts  of  algebra,  and  the  differential  calouus. 

The  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  four  degrees,  and 
the  approximation  to  that  of  all  higher  degrees,  render  the 
analytical  solution  of  a  vast  number  of  common  problems 
a  matter  of  certainty.  The  solution  of  differential  equa- 
tions, where  that  can  be  done,  is  an  additional  step  of  even 
a  more  important  character.  Within  the  last  half  century, 
mathematical  analysis  has  made  considerable  approaches  lo 
a  state  which  enables  us  to  determine,  almost  immediately, 
whether  a  pnblem  ean  be  served  by  sueh  means  as  we  pos- 
sess, or  not ;  no  small  advantage,  when  it  is  conaidered 
how  much  time  was  previously  wasted  in  the  attempt  to 
attain  results  which  nave  since  been  shown  to  be  im 
possible. 

ANA'LYSIS.  'Chemical  analysis  is  the  separation  of 
compound  bodies,  either  into  their  simpler  or  their  ele- 
mentary constituents.  When  merely  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  are  ascertained,  it  is  termed  qualitative  analysis ; 
but  when  their  pr^rtions  also  are  determined,  the  analysis 
is  quantitative.  If  the  analysis  consist  only  in  determining 
the  quantities  of  the  simpler  constituents  of  a  compound,  U 
is  proximate,  as  when  carbonate  of  potash  is  separated  into 
carbonic  acid  and  potash :  but  when  the  operation  is  ex 
tended,  and  the  carbcmic  acid  is  resolved  into  carbon  and 
oxygen,  and  the  potash  into  potassium  and  oxygen,  the 
ans^sis  u  vUimata;  tax  neither  carbon,  oxygen,  nor  potas- 
sium is  diviaible  into  two  or  more  kinds  <^  matter. 

ANAHOURi  the  antient  Anemurinm,  is  the  most 
southnm  part  of  Asia  Minra*,  and  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  669)  as  tbe  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Cyprus. 
It  is  in  36**  2'  N.  lat.,  32°  50'  E.  long.  '  Cape  Anamour 
terminates  on  a  high,  bluff  knob,  one  side  of  which  is  in- 
accessible ;  the  other  has  been  well  fortified  by  a  castle  and 
outworks,  placed  on  the  summit,  fiora  whence  a  flanked 
wall  with  towei*3  descends  to  the  shore,  and  separates  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  promontory.'  There  are  two  channels 
cut  in  the  rock,  several  miles  in  length,  and  on  different 
levels,  which  supply  the  castle  with  water ;  where  they  are 
carried  across  the  ravines,  they  rest  on  arches.  Here  are 
the  remains  of  two  theatres ;  and  beyond  the  walls  a  great 
number  of  detached,  tombs,  each  constructed  <tf  two  cham- 
bers, with  arched  rooft.  No  inscriptions  were  found.  The 
place  is  now  altogether  deserted;  and  the  present  castle 
Anamour  is  about  six  miles  east  of  the  (npe,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea.   (Beaufort's  Karamamck.) 

.^ANASSA,  or  the  Fink  Applb,  is  a  genus  the 
natural  order  BromeUaeete,  fhund  wild  in  the  woods  of 
South  America,  and  now  oommonlv  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
dens of  rich  Europeans.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
bromelia,  to  wbich  it  was  once  referred,  by  its  succulent 
fruit  collected  in  a  compact  head. 

Of  Ananasaa  sativa,  the  common  pine-apple,  a  great 
number  of  varieties  are  known,  of  which  the  Moscow  and 
common  queen,  the  black  Jamaica,  and  the  Antigua  queen 
are  the  best  ibr  summer  use,  the  Enville  and  the  Trinidad 
the  largest,  the  black  Jamaica  the  best  for  winter  use,  and 
the  blood-red  the  worst  for  any  purpose  or  season. 

The  fruit  is  a  mass  of  flowers,  Uie  caSiym  uid  Wactee 
of  which  are  fleshy  and  grqi^^^^y  to|[etb^it'diMcj^fl61^ 
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head ;  it  is  the  points  of  these  part*  that  together  form  what 
gardoien  call  the  pips,  that  is  to  say,  the  rhomboidal 
ipaoea  into  which  the  surfhce  is  divided.  When  wild,  pine- 
amioB  bear  seeds  like  other  plants ;  but  in  a  state  of  cuItiTa- 
tunit  generally  owino;  to  the  succulence  of  all  the  parts, 
no  leeos  are  produced,  and  consequently  the  plants  can  only 
be  multiplied  by  suckers,  or  by  their  branches,  which  gar- 
deners call  the  gills  and  crown.  The  latter,  which  sur- 
mounts the  fruit,  is  in  reality  the  end  of  the  branch  round 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged,  and  if  it  has  any  tendency 
to  ramification,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  becomes  what  in 
called  double.  In  the  island  of  Fenang  in  the  Indian  ar- 
chipelago, there  is  a  sort,  all  the  flowers  of  which  always 
change  into  branches,  each  of  which  bears  a  pine,  termi- 
nated by  a  crown,  so  that  a  great  cluster  of  pine-apples  Is 
produced  by  a  single  stem;  specimens  of  this  sort  are 
called  double  pines.  They  have  never  been  produced  in 
Boffland. 

The  pine-apple  was  undoubtedly  nnknowa  before  the 
diseove^  of  America;  its  incomparable  flavour  soon,  how- 
ever, caused  it  to  he  in^oduced  into  Afiica  and  Asia, 
where,  in  a  suitable  climate,  it  multiplied  so  rapidly  as 
to  a<!i)uire  as  firm  a  footing  in  those  counts  as  their 
ab(niginal  plants.  In  Asia  it  has  even  improved  so  much 
in  quality,  that  the  Burmese  pines,  which  have  never  yet 
reached  England,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world. 
With  this  exception  it  is  believed  that  we  already  possess 
the  best  varieties  that  exist ;  and  it  is  undoubted  that, 
except  in  the  kingdom  of  Burma,  the  moat  delicious 
specimens  of  the  fruit  are  produced  in  England.  For  the 
probable  reasons  of  this,  and  the  method  pursued  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  pine-apple  in  this  country,  see  Pink- 
Apple. 

AN  ANI'AS  was  a  son  of  that  Onias,  the  hiah  priest,  who, 
hein^  exiled  from  Jerusalem,  built  a  Jewish  temple  near 
Heliopolis,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  the  lovn  of  Onion 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta.  Ananias  and  his 
brother  Helcias,  or  Chelcias.  were  i^ipointed  the  comman- 
ders of  the  Egyptian  army  by  Cleopatra,  when  she  warred 
against  her  son  Lathums,  in  the  year  102  B.c.  Ananias 
remonstrated  against  the  intention  of  Cleopatra  to  seize 
the  dominions  of  her  confederate  Alexander  Jannaus,  and 
assured  her  that  the  Jews  would  take  revenge  if  she  tuc- 
i«eded  in  killing  Jannseus.  Geopatra,  considering  that 
Ananias  and  Jannsous  were  related  to  each  other,  and  that 
many  Jews  ser^'ed  in  her  own  army,  gave  up  her  treacherous 
idan.   (Jost's  Getchickte  der  Juden,  vol.  ii.  p.  309—311.) 

ANANl'AS  iiVXn  grace  of  Jehovah)  is  the  name  of 
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several  Jews.  Ananias,  the  son  of  Nebedeaus,  was  high- 
priest  from  the  year  50-66  after  Christ.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  Quadratus,  the  governor  of  SvTia,  in  order  to  ex- 
culpate himself  concerning  the  quarrels  oif  the  Jews  with 
the  Samaritans ;  Agrippina  interceded  for  Ananias,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  condemned  the  apostle  St.  Paul. 
(See  Act*  xxii.  33,  24;  and  xxv.  1.)  At  die  commence- 
ment of  the  Jewish  war,  Ananias  and  his  brother  concealed 
tl)eni»elves  in  an  aqueduct,  but  were  discovered  and  killed. 

ANAP^ST,  a  foot  in  Greek  and  Latin  metre,  eonsitt- 
ing  of  two  short  syllables  followed  by  a  long.  It  was  some- 
times called  Antidoctylus,  as  being  the  opposite  of  the 
dactylo,  which  consists  of  a  long  syllable  followed  by  two 
short.  Assuming  accent  in  English  to  be  the  same  thing 
with  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin,  the  word  ihnporal 
would  be  an  example  of  a  dactyle,  and  the  word  tuperddd 
of  an  anaptBst.  From  the  tendency  of  English  enunciation 
to  carry  back  the  accent  towards  the  beginning  of  poly- 
syllables, there  are  not  manv  single  woms  which  make 
anapssts  in  our  language.  But  the  foot  frequentiy  results 
from  the  union  of  two  or  more  words ;  as  in  JDo  yoii  hear, 
J/t  atone ;  and  sometimes  it  is  found  in  part  of  a  single 
word ;  as.  for  instance,  in  the  three  middle  syllables  of  the 
word  anficfiMtion.  The  predominance  of  dactyles  in 
English,  and  of  aoapeests  in  French,  fimns  one  of  the 
most  marked  distinctions  between  the  musical  character  of 
the  one  language,  and  that  of  the  other. 

ANAP.SS'nC  VERSE,  a  species  of  verse  composed 
jf  a  succession  of  anapaests.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  ana- 
paestic verbe  was  freely  used  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
some  forms  of  it  occur  very  often  in  Aristophanes.  Both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy,  the  anaptestic  verse  admits  also 
dactyles  and  spondees.  In  English,  only  poems  of  the 
ligbtec  sort  bava  been  vRuaUy  writtm  in  unapastie  vene. 


Anstey's  Ne»  Baih  Qmde  may  be  quoted  at  %  weU-fcimn 
oamiue.  Hie  line  is  often  reduced  to  eleven  qrllables, 
by  the  retranohment  of  the  tot,  or  the  stdMtUutaon  at  the 
be^ning  of  an  iambus  instead  of  the  anapBst  Thus,  in 
the  fbUoving  lines  from  the  work  just  mentioned, 

*  For  I'm  loldlh*  dkcoorwt  of  panoni  TrBoed 
An  better  Umh  book*  Ibr  imprm-ing  tlie  ntod, 
But  a  maH  dnl  «r)ttdgiiMBt  ■  raqalred  In  tha  •kfaunhif 
Hu  poUlseaimn&thiB  of  MniUo  ironwn,' 

it  will  be  observed,  that  Uie  first  foot  of  the  second  line 
consists  only  of  one  short  or  unaccented  syllable  fiillowed 
by  a  long ;  and  a  similar  retrenchment  might  be  made  of 
the  commencing  syllable  of  any  of  the  others,  witlHnit 
spoiling  its  prosody. 
ANAPLI.   [See  Nauplia.] 

ANARCHY  properly  means  the  entire  absence  of  poli 
tical  government ;  the  condition  of  a  society  or  colleetion  of 
human  beings  inhabiting  the  same  country,  who  are  not 
subject  to  a  common  sovereign.  Every  socoety  of  persons 
living  in  a  state  of  nature  (as  it  is  twmed)  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy ;  whether  that  state  of  nature  should  exist  in  a 
society  which  has  never  known  political  rule^  as  a  horde  of 
savages,  or  should  arise  in  a  political  society  in  consequence 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  to  the  sovereign,  by 
which  the  person  or  persons  in  whom  Uie  sovere^^  is 
lodged  are  forcibly  deprived  of  that  power.  Such  intervals 
are  commonly  of  short  duration ;  but  after  most  revdutions, 
by  which  a  violent  change  of  government  has  been  e&cted, 
there  has  been  a  short  period  during  which  there  was  no 
person  or  body  of  persons  who  exercised  the  executive  or 
legislative  sovereignty,— that  is  to  say,  a  period  of  anarchy. 

Anarchy  is  sometimes  used  in  a  transterred  or  improper 
sense  to  signify  the  condition  of  a  political  society,  in  which, 
according  to  the  writer  or  speaker,  there  has  been  an  undue 
remissness  or  su^neness  of  the  sovereign,  and  espeeiaUy  of 
those  who  wield  the  executive  sovereignty.  In  the  former 
sense,  anarchy  means  the  state  of  a  society  in  which  there 
is  no  political  government ;  in  its  second  sense,  it  means 
the  state  of  a  pditieal  aude^  in  whleh  there  has  been  k 
deficient  exercise  of  the  sovenign  power.  As  an  insnffi- 
oiency  of  government  is  likely  to  lead  to  no  government  at 
all,  uie  term  anan^  has,  1^  a  eommon  exaggeration, 
been  used  to  s^fy  ttie  small  degree,  where  it  pn^wrlj 
means  the  entire  absence.   [See  Sotbreignty.] 

ANAS,  the  duck,  a  genus  of  birds  under  which  Lin- 
nsBus  included  a  great  number  species  now  separated 
into  several  genera  by  recent  naturalists ;  and  even  Tem- 
minck,  Drapiez,  and  others,  who  adhere  to  the  original 
Linnsean  genus,  find  it  convenient  to  separate  the  goose 
and  the  swan,  and  to  distinguish  the  others  according  as 
they  possess  or  want  a  loose  membrane  covering  the  hind 
claw.  lUiger  ranks  the  swan  with  the  ducks,  from  which 
he  separates  the  goose.  Baion  Cuvier  and  Lesson  hare 
proposed  a  great  number  of  subdivisions,  and  Leach  and 
Fleminghave  established  several  now  genera.  The  follow- 
ing are  Temminck's  aharaeteriatiaa,  wiui  some  slight  modi- 
fications 

The  hill  of  middle  size,  strong,  straight,  covered  with  a 
thin  membrane,  and  always  depressed  towards  the  point, 
which  is  rounded,  Unnt,  clawed;  margins  of  the  two  man- 
dibles toothed  with  laminee.  Nostrils  almost  at  the  surftce 
of  the  bill,  at  some  distance  from  the  base,  somewhat  oral, 
half  closed  by  the  flat  membrane  that  lines  the  noslrilfl. 
Legs  short,  feathered  to  the  knees,  drawn  back  towards  the 
belly ;  three  toes  filaced  before,  wholly  webbed ;  hind  toe 
free,  and  jointed  high  upon  the  shank  (tarewi).  Wings 
middle  sise,  tbe  flnt  quiIl  either  as  kng  as  die  second,  or 
rather  shorter. 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  suc- 
ceeded Zeno,  A.D.  A9%  through  the  interest  of  Ariadne, 
,Zeno's  widow,  who  afterwards  married  him.  Anastasius 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  called  Sile?ttiaritu, 
because  ha  had  been  one  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was 
to  maintain  peace  and  silence  within  the  precincts  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Longimis,  Eeno's  brother,  who  aspired  to 
the  throne,  was  sent  to  Alexandria,  where  be  took  priest's 
orders.  The  beginning  of  Anastasius'  reign  was  nvovr- 
able ;  be  abolished  aoverat  obnoxious  taxes,  and  checked 
the  abuse  introduced  by  Zeno,  of  selling  the  public  offices 
to  thb  highest  bidder.  He  also  encouraged  men  of  letters, 
and  was  hims^f  a  man  of  some  learning.  Theodoricus, 
king  of  the  Goths,  who,  after  defeating- Odoacer,  had  made 
himself  master  of  all  Italy,  sent  an  embassy  to  AnastaKUS, 
who  mcogmised  bis  title  to  the  kii|g4^^^i|^aiid  nnit 
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him  th«  pnrple  in  token  of  it.  But  their  good  understand* 
iag  did  not  lost  long.  Theodoricus  invaded  part  of  lUyria 
aim  Moesia,  and  defeated  the  Greek  troops  near  the  river 
Margus,  now  the  MOrava  in  Serria.  Anastasius,on  his  side, 
sent  a  fleet  and  army  whidi  ravaged  the  coast  oi  Italy  as 
far  as  Tarentum,  in  506. 

Anaatasius  became  obnoxious,  on  account  of  his  ava- 
rice, to  ihe  people  of  Constantinople,  who  puUed  down  his 
st^ues  and  drafted  them  through  the  streets;  and  he 
was  himself  aasaued  with  a  shower  of  stones  while  In  Ae 
Circus,  and  with  some  difficulty  saved  his  life.  To  add  to 
his  m^ortunes,  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Bul- 
garians, the  Arabs,  and  the  Persians.  The  Persians  in- 
vaded Armenia,  and  took  the  town  of  Amida  or  Diarbekr  on 
the  Tigris,  but  were  defeated  by  Justinus,  who  afterwards 
became  emperor.  A  truce  was  concluded  between  Anas- 
tasius  and  Cabades,  king  of  Persia,  which  lasted  twenty 
years.  Anastasius,  like  many  other  Byzantine  emperors, 
nad  the  vanity  of  appearing  as  a  theologian,  and  of  med- 
dling in  religious  controversies.  This  nearly  cost  him  his 
crown;  his  attempt  to  introduce  some  changes  in  the 
liturgy  occasioned  tumults  at  Conatantinople,  attended  by 
fires  and  bloodshed.  Several  provinces  also  revolted,  and 
raised  to  the  command  one  Vitalianus,  a  Scythian,  who 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  Anastasius 
only  obtained  peace  on  condition  iS  becoming  reoonciled  to 
the  church.  He  bad  involved  himself  in  disputes  with 
Pope  Symmaehua,  tot  defbndli^  the  memory  of  Aeacius, 
the  late  Patriarch  of  Constantoiople,  who  had  been  ex- 
communicated by  Pope  Felix  II.,  under  die  reign  of  the 
Smperor  Zeno.  The  Council  Calchedon  having  de- 
clared the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  to  be  next  in  place  to 
bim  of  Rtone,  Acocius  had  contested  this  decree,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  assert  his  own  precedence,  which  be- 
came a  source  at  schism  between  the  two  sees.  Anasta&iua' 
religious  principles,  however,  seem  to  have  been  very 
unsteady,  and  he  was  even  accused  of  favouring  Maniche- 
ism,  Anastasius  died  suddenly,  in  5 1 8,  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  was  succeeded  by  Justinus  I. 

ANASTASIUS  IX.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  Hisori- 
ginal  name  was  Artemius,  while  he  was  secretary  to  the  Em- 
peror Philippicus  Batdanes.  After  the  deposition  of  Philip- 
pieus  in  713.  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  sent  a  new 
oxandi  to  Italy,  and  declared  himself  a  follower  of  the 
Western  chun^.  Coiutantim^  being  threatened  by  the 
Saracen^  AnastaaiuB,  to  effect  a  diversion,  sent  a  large  fleet 
with  an  army  to  Alexandria,  but  iho  inop»  revolted  on 
arriving  at  Rhodes,  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  where 
th^  proclaimed  emperor  one  Theodosius,  a  receiver  of  the 
taxes,  who,  however,  alarmed  at  his  dangerous  promotion, 
xan  away  from  them.  The  insurgents  plundered  and  burnt 
put  of  the  dty,  and  Anastasius  having  retired  to  Niceea,  in 
Bithynia,  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  surrender,  with  per- 
mission to  retire  to  a  convent,  and  to  become  a  monk. 
Theodosius  III.  was  then  proclaimed  emperor  in  716,  but 
being  unequal  to  the  tasK  he  resigned  the  crown  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  Leo,  called  the  Isaurian.  Anastasius,  from 
his  convent  at  ThewBlonica,  made  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
throne,  and  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  Bulgarians, 
appeared  before  Constantinople.  Leo,  however,  bribed  the 
chiefs  of  the  Bulgariaiu,  who  delivered  Anastasius  into  his 
hando.  Anaatasius  was  bdieadsd  with  sevwal  of  his  ftA- 
hmn,  and  their  property  oonfltoated     Leo,  in  719. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  snooeeded 
Siricus  about  the  year  398.  He  was  a  oootemponuy  of  St 
Jerome,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  mobity  and  apostobo  zeal. 
He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Origen,  and  he  also  ex- 
pelled Ruftnus  from  the  oommtmion  of  the  church.  The 
latter  wrote  an  Apoli^  which  is  found  in  Constant's  collec- 
tion of  the  Epiitlet  of  the  Popet.  Anastasius  died  in  403, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  I. 

ANASTASIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gela- 
sius  I.  in  496..  He  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
then  existing  between  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  that  of 
Rome  about  the  question  of  precedence.  He  also  wrote  a 
congratulatory  letter  to  Cbvis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity.  He  died,  aJtor  a  ahcnrt  pantiflfsto, 
in  498. 

ANASTASIUS  III.,  likewise  a  Roman,  sueeoeaea  Sev^ 
gius  in.  in  91 1,  and  died  the  fbllowing  year. 

ANASTASIUS  IV.,  Cardinal  Conrad,  Bishop  of  8a- 
hina,  ms  deeted  Bipe  iu  U53,  aflerthe  death  of  Euge- 
nins  in.  Rome  waa  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  owing 


to  the  schism  of  Amaldo  of  Brescia  and  his  followers. 
Anastasius  died  in  1 154,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  IV. 

ANASTOM'OSia,  fiom  ava,  through,  and  tno/ia,  a 
mouth,  signifies  the  communication  of  mood-vessels  with 
each  other  by  the  opening  of  tlie  one  into  tlie  other.  The 
blood-vessels  are  the  tubes  by  which  the  diSerent  parts 
of  the  body  are  supplied  with  nourishment.  If  the  blood- 
vessels destined  to  nouriiih  a  part  be  obstructed  so  that 
it  cannot  receive  a  due  supply  blood,  that  part  mustneces- 
sorilv  die,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  morti^.  But 
the  blood-A'euels  are  soft  compressible  tubra,  liable,  by  in- 
numerable circumstances,  to  nave  tliinr  sides  brought  so 
closely  into  oontact  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  a  single 
particle  of  blood  through  them.  In  order  to  prevent  ue 
consequences  that  wodd  result  to  the  system  from  the 
operaUon  of  causes  thus  tending  to  impede  the  ciroulotion, 
provision  is  made  for  the  {teeat  possible  communication  be- 
tween  the  main  trunks  of  the  blood-vessels  and  their 
branches,  and  between  one  branch  and  another.  It  will  be 
shown  hereafter  [see  Aorta]  that  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body  spring  (torn  one  great  trunk  which  issues  from  the 
heart,  and  which  passes  from  the  heart  through  the  chest, 
into  the  abdomen,  where  it  divides  into  large  branches 
which  supply  the  lower  extremities.  In  this  course  this  vessel 
gives  off  innumerable  branches,  whidi  supply  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  these  branches  form  innumerable  unions 
with  other  branches  which  proceed  from  the  main  trunk  of 
the  artei^.  All  the  branches  whidi  form  such  eommunica* 
lions  are  called  aatutomoting  branches,  and  this  imion  of 
branch  with  branch  is  termed  anoHomotU.  Now  so  nu- 
merous are  these  anastomosing  branches,  and  so  competent 
are  they  to  carry  on  the  circulation,  that  if  the  main  trunk  of 
the  aorta  be  tied  in  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the  chest,  the 
lower  extremities  will  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  blood  to 
maintain  their  vitality  through  these  collaterEU  or  anastomos- 
ing branches.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  enables  the  modem 
surgeon  to  perform  with  ease  and  safety  operations  which 
the  surgeon  of  former  times  would  have  pronoimoad  impos- 
sible. Anastomosis  is  of  two  kinds,  that  between  large  trunks, 
and  that  between  small  bnmches.  When  the  communica- 
tion is  direct  between  two  lai^e  trunks,  there  is  no  difficult 
in  conceiving  that  the  drculabon  may  readily  go  on  though 
one  of  the  trunks  be  obsUucted,  because  the  trunk  which 
remains  open  may  transmit  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Uood  to 
nourish  the  part  to  which  it  is  destined.  But  when  a  lin^ 
is  BuppUed  by  one  large  arterj'  only,  and  when  tiiat  is  ob- 
structed, how  does  the  limb  receive  a  sufficient  quantity  ttf 
blood  to  support  it?  Suppose  there  is  an  obstade  to  the 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  its  usual  channel,  namely, 
the  main  artery  of  the  limb.  What  is  the  consequence? 
— the  blood  is  driven  in  greater  quantity,  and  witti  greater 
force  into  those  branches  which  spring  from  the  main  artery 
above  the  seat  of  the  obstruction.  Taaho  branches,  in  con- 
sequence of  receiving  a  greater  influx  of  blood  than  usual, 
gradually  enlarge  iu  diameter,  and  transmit  through  them  a 
proportionally  larger  quantity  of  blood.  At  the  same  time, 
the  more  minute  branches,  which  anastomose  with  the 
branches  given  off  below  the  obstruction,  are  in  like  manner 
dilated  and  admit  a  cnrespondingly  free  passage  of  blood  to 
the  inftrior  port  of  the  limb.  At  first  the  ciMttlation  is  in 
this  manner  carried  <m  dirough  a  congeries  <Hf  minute  anaa- 
tonuMing  arteries,  but  in  a  ibort  time  a  few  of  these  chan- 
nels become  man  enlarged  than  the  rest :  aa  these  incnMie 
in  size,  the  smaller  vessels  g^dually  oollapae.  and  timi 
ultimately  a  few  lan;e  communications  constitute  permanoit 
channels  through  which  the  blood  is  transmitlbd  to  the  porta 
which  it  is  destined  to  supply.  Such  is  the  beautifiil  pro- 
vision established  in  every  -part  of  the  body  to  secure  to  it 
a  due  supply  of  blood,  i£  any  obstacle  should  obstruct  the 
course  of  this  vital  fluid  through  its  accustomed  channel. 

ANATHEMA,  a  Greek  word,  properly  signifying,  a 
thing  set  apart  and  devoted.  Among  the  Greeks  a  piece  of 
armour  or  anything  else  which  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and 
placed  in  a  temple,  was  called  an  &fa0yf*a,  (anathima,)  or 
ofifering.  Tripods,  votive  tablets  with  inscriptions,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum, 
numbered  209  to  S18,  bdong  to  the  elasa  of  anathimata. 
Bat  the  dediotttimi  w  setting  apart  might  he  to  Ihe  powers 
of  evil  at  wdl  as  to  those  m  good,  or,  acending  to  Pagan 
notions,  to  the  infernal  as  well  as  to  tiw  c^estial  gods. 
Hence  the  word  came,  in  one  of  its  a^i^cotionst  to  signiiy 
much  the  same  thing  with  the  word  (ceurudkril^iB  thus 
that  it  is  piincipally  used  te'iho  Nek^^iUfl0.^^n  tUa 
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■enu  the  fonu  andthema  (ircdi^)  wu  empbyed,  and  not 
anaUttmat  though  both  are  really  the  aame  mnd.  "in  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  ooancila.  also,  a  oonuaon  fism  of  ex- 
wMNon  is,  whosoever  shall  do,  or  not  do,  or  believe,  w  not 
DeUeve,  a  particular  act  or  dogma, '  let  him  be  anathema,* 
that  is,  let  him  be  held  excommunicated,  separated  from  the 
society  of  the  fiuthful,  and  branded  wiUi  Uie  curse  of  the 
chuTch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  heretic,  when  he  renounced 
bis  entffs  and  was  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
was  accustomed  to  declare  Mb  heresy  '  anathema,'  or  a 
thing  accursed.  In  English  we  more  frequently  use  the 
term  anathema  in  the  sense  of  the  curse  or  severe  denun- 
ciaUon  itself  than  for  the  object  of  the  curse ;  as  when  we 
speak  of  the  church  directing  its  anathema  against  any  par^ 
ticular  roinion. 

ANATID^  (ZmcA).  tiia  duck-kind,  a  group  fbrmed  by 
Dr.  Leaoh  to  inolndo  his  genera  formed  from  the  great 
genus  Ajuu  of  Linnraus,  and  comprehending  Oidemia, 
Somateria,  Claiigula,  Nyroca,  Tadoma.  Spathulea,  Quer- 
quednla.  Anas,  Cygnus,  and  Anser.  Lesson  professes  him- 
self to  be  at  a  loss  to  apply  properly  these  British  generic 
names.  He  himself  gives,  as  what  he  terms  subgenera, 
Maeeranas,  Macrorampbus,  Hydrobates,  Histrionicus,  Pla- 
^pus,  Fuligula,  Micropterus,  Clypeata,  Tadoma,  Moschatus, 
Anas,  Anseranas,  ana  Querquedula. 

ANATO'LIA,  or  NATO'LIA,  is  a  geographical  term 
now  generally  considered  as  synonymous  in  extent  with 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  dvaroX]}, 
(andtole,)  the  *  east,'  or  the  *  part  where  the  sun  rises,' 
and,  in  this  respect,  may  be  compared  with  the  French 
term  '  Levant,'  which  is  used  to  express  generallv  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
tenranean.  The  word  Anatolia,  as  a  geographical  term, 
<niginated  under  the  Greek  eminre,  and  referred  to  the 
country  which  Uy  east  of  the  seat  of  government.  Anatolia 
or  Anadoli,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  is  used  to  indicate 
that  tract  of  oountry  which  stretches  along  the  western 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
Adopting  such  a  restriction,  gec^raphers  divide  Asia  Minor 
into  three  4inequal  parts,  Anadoli  already  mentioned,  Kara- 
mania  on  the  south-east,  and  Roum  to  the  north-east.  But 
Captain  Beaufort,  who  surveyed  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  remarks,  that  however  convenient  as  a  geogra- 
phical distinction,  the  term  '  Karamania  is  neither  used  by 
the  present  inhabitants,  nor  is  it  recognised  by  the  govern- 
ment.' The  Pasha  of  Anadoli  (Anatolia)  has  military  juris- 
dteUon  over  all  authorities  within  the  barrier  of  the  £u- 
phntas.  Anatolia,  taken,  then,  in  its  extended  sense,  re- 

r tents  the  whole  territorv  contained  wiUiin  36°  and  42° 
lat,  and  26°  and  40°  E.  fong.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
b>  the  Black  Sea,  on  the  west  hj  the  .£gean,  or  Arehipe- 
lago,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  its  eastern 
frontier  extends  to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenm. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  name  a  natural  boundary  on  the 
cast  (or  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  which  should  be 
somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  received  notions  as  to  its 
political  limits,  we  might  consider  it  as  commencing  at 
Cape  Hynzyr  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  running 
between  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  along  the  mountain  range  of 
AmauUB  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Malatieh  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  up  that  river  to  the  point  (about  40°  N  lat.) 
where  the  Euphrates,  from  a  course  due  east  and  wes^ 
takes  a  coarse  to  the  S.W.  From  this  wrint  a  line  drawn 
along  the  meridian  of  40°,  and  striking  the  Black  Sea  about 
twenty-five  miles  east  of  Trebizond.  might  be  considered  as 
completing  the  eastern  boundary.  But  no  real  physical 
boundary  exists  in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  for  the  high  plateaus  and  mountains  which 
belong  to  tlie  peninsula  streteh  eastward  into  Armenia. 

The  term  Asia  Minor  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date : 
it  was  unknown  to  Greek,  and,  we  believe.  Roman  geogra- 
phers, at  least  under  the  early  emperors ;  nor  do  we  know 
when  the  term  first  came  into  use.  It  is,  however,  now 
pretty  well  established,  and  is  the  most  commonly  received 
term  for  denoting  that  extensive  country  of  a  peninsular 
fimn,  the  limits  of  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  define. 
From  a  notion  eariy  prevalent  and  long-continued,  that 
the  distance  from  the  Onlf  of  Scanderoon  on  the  south 
coast  to  the  nmghbonrhood  of  Amisus  (Samsun)  on  the 
north  was  mucli  less  than  it  really  is, — arose  a  vague 
idea  of  Asia  Minor  (as  we  understand  the  term)  bdng  a 
Und  of  insulated  mass  from  the  rest  of  the  continent  The 
lEnjihT^tet  miml&g  along  its  eastern  fb^tier  jbr  so  const- 


deraUe  a  distance  from  ntnth  to  Bondi.ftToiiied  thisnotun. 
Herodotus  reckons  Asia  Minor  anuoiff  one  of  his  Aetm, 
[See  AcTiOH  and  Asia.]  From  the  coast  of  moun- 
tainous Cilicia  to  Sinope  on  the  Euxine,  he  assigned  a 
breadth  of  caily  five  days'  journey  ibr  a  stout  pedestrian. 
The  real  breadth  of  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  than  the  true  breadth  of  the  line  described  by  He- 
rodotus, is  somewhat  more  than  300  English  miles,  reckon- 
ing from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  Fatsah,  west  of  Cerasus,  on  the 
Black  Sea.  The  width  assigned  by  Eratosthenes,  3000  stadia, 
is  very  near  the  truth :  Pliny,  with  his  usual  ibaccuracy, 

S'ves  it  200  Roman  miles,  about  100  short  of  the  mark. 
'Anville,  in  his  Map  of  Asia  Minor,  made  the  Isthmus  too 
narrow  by  a  whole  degree,  or  about  seventy  miles,  which  con  - 
sequently  led  to  error  in  his  positions  all  urough  the  interior 
of  the  country,  and  compelled  him  to  make  amends  for  this 
loss  of  space  by  poshing  the  linuts  of  the  peninsula  too  ftr 
to  the  east.  (See  Major  Rennell's  Treaiue  on  tka  Ctmipa- 
rative  Geography  qf  Wettern  Asia,  vol.  i.)  Mqcr  RenneU 
says  that  tl^  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  about  one-sixteenth 
less  than  the  peninsula  including  Spain  and  Portugal :  the 
eastern  limit  of  Asia  Minor.  admitM  by  VLiMt  Rennell.  is 
the  line  of  300  miles  between  tne  Oiuf  of  Issns  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

Asia  Minor  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  under  the 
divisions  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  occupying  the  western 
shores.  Those  of  Lyoia,  Pamphylia  with  Pisidia,  and>  Cilicia, 
to  which  Lycaonia  was  sometimes  added,  bounded  it  to  the 
south ;  and  on  the  north  coast  were  Bitbynia,  Faphlagonia. 
and  Pontus.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  interior  presented 
to  the  east  Cappa^da,  extending  over  the  mountains  to 
the  borders  of  tiie  Euphrates ;  and  Phrygia  on  the  west 
bounded  towards  llie  sea  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  Ad- 
joining these  two  great  internal  diTinons  to  the  north  was 
Cralatia,  a  division  of  later  date  than  the  rest,  having  (mgi- 
nated  in  the  (Gallic  invasion,  B.C.  278.  Its  chief  town  vras 
Ancyra.  This  province  in  fact  arose  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia.  The  Greeks 
established  colonies  and  built  towns  on  all  the  three  coasts 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  their  occupation  was  most  complete 
and  continuous  on  the  west  side.  Here  we  find,  lying  from 
north  to  south,  the  districts  of  i^Eolis,  Ionia,  and  the  little 
Dorian  confederation  in  the  S.W.  an^le  of  Caria.  The  seve- 
ral antient  politicsJ  divisions  are  briefly  noticed  under  the 
serrate  beads. 

By  the  Romans  this  country  was  s(nnetimes  divided  into 
Asia  within  and  Asia  beyond  Taurus.  Our  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country  prevents  ns  from  placing  any  reliance 
upon  statements  m  Ae  divisions  m  existence  under  the 
present  govemment  The  Turks  are  represMted  to  have 
parcelled  out  this  territory  into  pashalics  under  seven  gme- 
ral  beads,  confounding  ul  the  antient  distinctions.  This 
account  is  taken  from  Malte  Brun,  who  makes  the  state- 
ment on  the  authority  of  a  Turkish  gei^rapher.  a  MS. 
translation  of  whose  work,  without  date,  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Paris.   The  following  are  his  divisions : — 

1.  the  Pashalic  of  Anadouhly,  (Anatolia.)  extending;  over 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Phrygia  Proper,  Lycia,  Caria,  Pamphylia, 
Piaidia,  the  larger  part  of  Galatia,  and  Faphlagonia; 

2.  the  Pashalic  of  Siwas,  (Sebaste.)  containing  Astern 
Galatia,  and  the  upper  part  of  Pontus  ;  3.  the  Pashalic  of 
Tarabozan,  (Trebisond,)  beins  Cappadocian  Pontus  and 
southern  Colchis.  Hadgi-Khu&h,  ue  geographer,  men- 
tioned above,  considers  this  padialic  as  a  dependence 
on  Armenia.  4.  The  Pashalie  of  Konieh,  (Iconium,)  con- 
taining Central  and  Western  Cappadocia,  Lycaonia,  and 
Isauria;  5.  the  Pashahc  of  Merasche,  (Merash.)  border- 
ing on  Syria,  and  containing  Commagene,  Cataonia,  and 

fart  of  Cilicia;  6.  the  f^halro  of  Adana,  being  Cilicia 
'roper;  7.  the  Mousselimlik  of  Cyprus,  held  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  being  an  appanage  of  his  office.  The  work 
in  question  is  of  antient  date,  and  no  mention  is  made  in 
it  of  the  feudatory  possessions  of  Chapwan  Oglu  and 
Kara  Osman  Oglu,  so  long  the  delight  of  their  people,  and 
the  protectors  of  European  travellers.  Before  the  Greek 
revolution,  important  cnanges  had  occurred  in  the  general 
administration  of  Anatolia.  These  great  feudatories  had 
been  swept  from  theu'  poesesskms  by  the  Sultan,  jeabus 
at  the  success  and  vigour  of  tlwir  sway;  and  since  -  Hbax 
event,  Smsmna  and  Ionia  have  been  elevated  into  a  pashalic. 
The  ftdlowinff  divisions  are  given  by  Balbt  as  those  now 
constltnting  the  divisions  or  eyaleta^  Asia  Minw :  Ana- 
^  Ad«i^  Ganmania. 
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'  Asia  MiiMF,  though  the  seat  of  early  dvilization,  and  still 
coDtaining  numerous  traces  of  former  prosperi^,  is  a  oouatry 
very  little  known.  The  southern  coast  iras  Buzreyed 
Captain  Beaufivt,  who  commenoed  at  Ye^  Bonooti  or  the 
Seven  Capes,  just  to  the  west  of  the  river  Xanthus  in  Lycia. 
in  July  1811.  The  survey  was  continued  aloi^  the  coast 
to  Ayas,  (Mgsay  in  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon,  and  wag  unfor- 
tunately interrupted  before  that  interesting  bay  could  be 
ezaminedf  owing  to  the  commanding  officer  being  disabled 
by  a  treacherous  assault  of  some  vagabonds  irom  the  moun- 
tains. The  west  coast  from  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles 
to  the  point  where  Caplain  Beaufort's  operations  commenced 
is  not  yet  so  accurately  laid  down ;  but  Captain  Copeland, 
who  lus  finished  his  survey  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  is 
now  engaged  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  perhaps, 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  peeping  into  the  Daraanelles. 
There  is  a  Spanish  survey  of  the  Dardanelles,  of  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  and  the  channel  of  Constantinople,  with  some 
additions  made  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of  the  British 
Admiralty;  and  Qie  north  coast  of  Asia  Minor  is  laid  dowo 
fnm  Frentm  and  Russian  surveys,  (the  Trench,  survey  bv 
Captain  Gauttier,)  but  not  with  that  ittonteness  that  is  stiU 
desirable. 

The  southern  coast,  as  far  as  it  was  surveyed  by  Captain 
Beaufbrt,  presents  an  irr^ular  outline,  formed  by  two  huge 
semicircular  sweeps  nresenting  their  convex  side  to  the  sea, 
and  by  two  other  bola  sweeps  with  their  convex  side  running 
into  the  land.  There  is,  however,  no  deep  gulf  <»  bay  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Jssus  or  Scanderoon,  which  runs  up 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Few  coasts  present  so  bold 
a  f^nt  to  the  sea.  From  the  gulf  of  Glaucus  to  the  ex- 
tenave  plain  which  opens  behind  Adalia,  an  almost  imin- 
teirupted  mass  of  hmy  mountains  presses  nmi  the  shore, 
and  sometimes,  as  at  the  Climax,  forms  the  immediate 
bonndaiy  of  the  waves.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Eucymedon 
to  the  peninsuhi  of  Cape  Cavaliere  there  is  a  series  of  bold 
pmnontories ;  and  in  some  parts  bare  rocky  hills  form  the 
coast,  as  between  SeUnty  and  Anamour,  backed  by  lofty 
mountains.  Near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  coast  sur- 
veyed, the  wide  plains  of  the  level  Gtlicia  open  on  the  sea, 
commencing  near  the  city  of  Soli,  and  extending  some  dis- 
tance along  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  There  are 
very  few  and  inconsiderable  islands  on  this  coast,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  northern  coast :  the  reason  will  be  appa- 
rent when  we  come  to  consider  the  direction  of  the  principal 
mountain-ranges  of  the  peninsula. 

The  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  presents  as  jagged 
and  irregular  an  outline  as  almost  any  coast  in  the  wrarld, 
and  in  many  respects  very  much  resembles  the  opposite 
shore  of  Greece.  Deep  hays  with  bold  prqjecting  penin- 
sutoa,  and  islands  which  are  continuations  of  the  adjacent 
promontories  of  the  main-land,  characterize  this  coast 
lliongh  it  has  few  rivers  with  a  large  volume  of  water, 
the  courses  of  the  Mnander,  the  Caystrus,  the  Hermus, 
and  the  Caicus,  which  exceed  those  of  the  southern  slope, 
(with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  rivers  which  water  the 
eastern  Ciliclan  plain,)  and  their  general  direction  from 
west  to  east,  show  that  they  lie  in  the  longitudinal  valleys, 
whose  mountain  barriers  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Anuii- 
petago.  The  channel  of  the  Dardanelles,  the  antient 
Ilellespontus,  separates  Europe  from  Asia  by  a  strait 
about  forty  miles  long,  and  at  its  narrowest  part  not  more 
than  one  mile  broad.  The  wider  opening  of  tne  Propontis 
cr  Sea  ^  Marmara,  about  140  miles  long,  (taking  the  longest 
Kne,)  and  45  broad  in  the  widest  part,  is  succeeded  by  the 
narrow  channel  of  Constantinople,  (14  miles  hnvO  vlueh 
unites  tiie  Sea  of  Marmara  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  presents  no  very  deep  indentations  or  bays ; 
and  though  the  mountains  are  never  very  fbr  removed  from 
the  shore,  a  considerable  extent  of  coast  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Black  Sea  along  the  shore  of  Bithynia  is  compsra- 
tively  low ;  but  as  we  advance  eastward,  we  find  the  nigh 
lands  near  the  shore,  and  the  depth  of  water  as  marked  on 
the  charts  very  great.  From  Cape  K^arempi  (Carambis)  for 
some  distance  eastward,  the  coast  is  marked  as  high ;  and 
ftam  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinub  (Sinope)  as  &r  as  the  town 
of  Samsun  (Amisus)  it  has  the  same  general  character. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Yeshil  Ermak  to  Cape  Yssoun,  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  the  coast  is  low ;  the  remainder,  as 
&r  .as  Trehizond,  is  more  elevated,  though  as  fkr  as  we 
know,  not  lined  with  such  high  clifb  and  rooks  as  eharao- 
terize  some  other  parts  of  the  ooaat, 

^9  the  ^:ieat  mountain  ran^  on  tb*  north  and  igati) 


sides  (tf  the  peninsula  have  a  gennal  dinetitm  owresponding 
to  that  of  the  coasts,  and  as  uie  rivns  on  all  ttw  three  siden 
of  the  peninsula  enter  the  sea  atright  angles  to  the  general 
coast  line,  it  fellows  that  the  ralleys  of  the  streams  that  enter 
the  sea  on  the  north  and  south  must  be  of  a  very  diUbient 
character  fW>m  those  of  the  Msander  and  the  Hermus,  which 
enter  the  sea  on  the  west  But  few  streams  on  the  southern 
coast  traverse  any  considerable  ranges  of  hills,  and,  perhaps, 
none  penetrate  from  the  north  sum  of  the  great  batrier  of 
Taurus  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Ppamus  (Jihoon) 
passes  by  a  deep  cleft  through  the  mountain  barrier  (Strabo 
calls  it  Taurus :  Casaub.  p.  536)  which  unites  the  range  of 
Amanus  with  the  range  of  Taurus,  afler  it  has  taken  its 
great  turn  to  the  north.  According  to  the  description  of 
Strabo,  an  eye-witness,  this  must  be  (me  of  tiie  most  magni- 
ficent mountain-pa4ses  in  the  worid.  On  the  north  aide 
some  considerable  riversintersect  the  mountain-chains,  form- 
ing deep  gorges  and  narrow  transverse  valleys  that  give  this 
country  quite  a  different  appearance  fma  that  of  the 
western  siae  of  the  peninsula.  Such  is  the  gorge  in  wUdi 
Amasia,  the  biith-]wee  of  Strabo,  stands,  on  me  Iiis  (Yeshil 
Ermak). 

The  grand  characteristic  features  of  the  geography  of 
Asia  Minor  are  the  vast  ranges  of  mountains  which  traverse 
it ;  two  chains  detached  fh>m  the  plateau  of  Armenia,  one, 
the  more  southern,  the  Anti-Taurus  of  the  antients,  the 
other,  the  Faryadres,  known  by  the  modem  name  of 
Tcheldir.  or  Keldir,  unite  probably  near  Kesariab,  in 
the  knot  of  Mount  Argsus,  now  called  Argis-I^gh. 
Covered  on  its  summit  by  perpetual  snows,  this  circum- 
stance must  determine  in  so  low  a  latitude  the  elevation 
of  tills  mountain  to  be  from  9,000  to  10,000  feet  The 
Bouti^em  chain,  which  is,  in  feet,  tUie  Taurus,  in  its 
most  definite  sense,  detaching  itself  from  Mount  A^teus 
and  the  Anti-l^rus,  flntt  takes  a  southeriy  direction  to  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  Pyln  Cilicis  (tiie  mountain 
pass  of  Cilicia)  are  rituated.  It  then  runs  in  a  general 
westerly  direction,  but  in  an  irregular  line  like  the  coast ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  fbrm  a  coigecture,  terminates  In  the 
peninsulas  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus,  formings  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Maander.  The 
highest  part  of  the  Taurus  seems,  however,  to  take  a 
southern  course  along  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Adalia; 
and  its  bold  summits  press  close  on  the  whole  coast  of  the 
antient  Lycia,  and  perhaps  nearly  fill  the  interior.  Strabo 
traces  the  range  of  Taurus  as  for  as  the  coast  of  the  main- 
land (wposite  to  Rhodes.  The  mountain  above  Phaaelis, 
called  Takhtalu,  the  antient  Solyma,  is  7800  feet  high;  bnt 
acHue  summits  in  the  intOTior  must  be  still  higher,  f<w  while 
Takhtalu,  in  August,  had  but  a  few  streaks  of  snow  on  its 
peak,  '  many  the  distant  mountains  in  the  interin  were 
completely  white  for  a  fourth  part  of  the  way  down  their 
sides.'   (Beaufort's  Karamania.) 

This  range  of  Taurus  is  the  ^;reat  southern  wall  which  is 
the  boundary  of  the  high  lands  in  the  interior :  its  steep  side 
is  on  the  soutii.  A  branch,  the  Sultan-Dagh,  detaches  itself 
fhim  the  main  mass  in  about  37°  40'  N.  Tat.,  and  near  the 
lake  of  Egerder :  it  turns  to  the  N.andN.W.,  where  it  is  the 
ParoreiusofStrabo,  and  continuing  a  westerly  course,  forms 
by  one  branch  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Mseander  v^ey, 
under  the  antient  name  of  Messogis.  The  rabge  of  Tmolus, 
which  lies  between  the  Hermus  and  Caystrus,  appears  to 
detach  itself  from  the  Messt^ia  at  the  head  of  the  nlley  of 
the  Caystrus.  Along  the  ntnthem  part  of  the  peninsula  we 
find  mountain  ranges,  of  oomideraDle  elevation,  extending 
eastward  fhun  the  Hellespont  into  Armenia.  Though  there 
is  doubtless  more  than  one  range,  or,  at  least  smaller  ranges 
bordering  on  the  chief  one,  and  running  in  this  direction, 
still  we  trace  the  great  mountain  line  nom  west  to  east 
under  the  antient  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia, 
Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brusa,  and  eastwards, 
where  the  Sangarius  makesita  way  through  it  As  the  range 
t2proaches  the  Halys  it  had  the  name  of  Olgassvs,  now 
Ulguz-Dagh.  Strabo  appears  to  give  the  name  of  Olgassp 
to  a  parallel  range  farther  north  than  the  continuous  cham 
of  the  Olympus,  which  Is  the  Olgassvs  of  Ptolemy,  and  runs 
in  the  directiou  from  Osmanjik  to  Amasia.  From  Amasia 
the  range  is  continued  to  Trebiiond,  and  is  consequently, 
during  tiie  greater  part  of  ita  course,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  between  wnieh  and  the  main  range  there  are  plains 
and  hills,  but  no  hi^h  mountains.  This  range  east  of  Amasin 
is  entirely  omitted  m  some  mi^. 

K^ior  V>»eU  oonNdem  f^t^g«  ^oi^grjf^g^^ 
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nnges  m  connected  by  a  vettem  range, '  the  ridge  named 
in  modem  geography  Morad,  which  connects  hy  an  oblique 
course  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  MountOlympus -with Taurus,  and 
at  the  same  time  separates  the  waters  of  the  Sangarius 
from  those  of  the  Meander  and  Hermus.'  But  this  western 
range,  if  we  are  to  understand  by  it  a  oontinaous  chain,  ap- 
pears not  to  exisU  tha  interior  of  Asia  Minor  between  the 
sreat  sonthem  will  and  die  northern  barrier  which  «e  have 
described,  is,  no  doobt.  intersected  by  numerous  chains, 
\duGh,  bowever,  have  in  general  a  westerly  direction,  though 
they  are  no  doubt  often  connected  by  offsets  In  a  transverse 
direction.  The  Morad  of  Mi^or  Rennell  can  be  considered 
as  no^ng  more  than  the  general  line,  along  which  we  may 
trace  the  decline  of  the  central  plateaus  towards  the  west; 
and  the  high  points  in  it  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  central 
mountains  woich  prolong  their  course  on  a  base  of  less  ele- 
vation to  terminate  in  the  promontories  and  headlands  of  the 
western  shore.  The  mountain  Tamoua^,  seen  by  various 
travellen  from  Olympus  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  appa- 
rently a  knot  fbrmed  by  the  angular  jimction  of  the  western 
mass  of  Temnon  with  me  more  eastern  qrstem  of  Olympus. 

The  centre  of  Asia  Minor  is  an  immense  plateau  sup- 
ported by  the  ranges  of  mountains  which  we  have  described. 
Part  of  it  is  dramed  by  the  mta  that  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  but  an  extensive  tt&ct,  bounded  by  the  great  barrier 
of  Taurus  to  the  south,  is  covered  with  salt  marshes.  lakes, 
and  rivers,  posseBsinK  no  visible  outlet.  Thisplateau  is 
about  250  miles  long  from  N.  and  £.  to  S.  and  W.,  and  150 
miles  broad.  The  chain  of  lakes  is  described  as  extending 
from  tjie  neighbourhood  of  S)[nnada  (38°  SO'  N.  lat..  31°  £, 
long.)  to  the  Tyanitis,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Cilician 
Taurus,  at  the  point  where  it  turns  to  the  nortli.  In  rainy 
seasons  these  lakes  overflow,  and,  Leake  says,  would  entirely 
submerge  200  miles  of  land,  were  it  not  for  the  ridges  that 
traverse  the  plains  and  separate  them  into  basins.  He 
farther  states, '  that  these  basins  form  themselves  into  three 
principal  recipients,  bavuig  no  oommunioatiotii  unless  it  be 
in  lacest  extraordinary  seasons.'  These  are,  1.  Kara-Hiss&r 
and  Ak-Shehr;  2.  that  of  Ilgun  and  Ladik;  3.  that  of 
Konieh,  receiving  the  overflowmg  of  Sidj^shehr  and  Bey- 
shehr;  4.  the  buin  lying  between  the  Cicilian  Taurus  on 
the  south-east,  and  the  opposite  Cappadocian  mountains  on 
the  north-west  now  called  Hassan-Dagh.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  basin  or  basins  west  of  the  Sultan-Dagh  range, 
the  Paroreius  of  Strabo,  which  contain  the  large  lakes  of 
Egerder,  and  Burdoor  (the  antient  Ascania,  wmch  is  very 
salt),  and  numerous  other  small  lakes.  Under  any  other 
government  these  inundations  would  produce  most  abun- 
dant harvests ;  hut  they  now  run  nearly  to  waste  in  water- 
ing pastures.  The  salt  lako  of  Tuzia,  the  Tatta  of  Strabo, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  features  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  is 
30  miles  in  length,  and  furnishes  with  that  useful  article 
a  vast  tract  of  country.  Strabo  says,  that  anything  im- 
mersed was  soon  covered  by  the  saline  incrustations,  and 
birds  were  unable  to  fly  if  they  dipped  th^r  wings  into  it 
Leake  tells  us,  *  that  Sultan  Murad  IV.  made  a  causeway 
across  the  lake,  on  the  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take 
Bagdad  from  the  Persians.'  Consequenuy  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely shallow,  and  subject  to  excessive  evaporation  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  autumn  heats.  The  salt  lakes  of  this 
high  platean,  which  borders  on  the  great  ranKe  of  Taurus, 
-xe  found  at  intervals  from  the  meridian  of  30°to beyond  34°, 
and  0{i  both  sides  of  the  parallel  of  38°  for,  perhaps,  sixty  or 
seven^  miles.  They  appear  to  belongto  the  basins  of  the 
high  lands,  which  admit  no  outlet.  The  formation  of  the 
elevated  regions  of  Asia  Minor  was  known  to  Strabo,  who 
being  a  native  of  the  peninsula  and  personally  acquainted 
with  many  parts,  might  have  left  us  a  description  more  com- 
plete than  any  modern  has  had  the  opportuni^  of  making, 
if  accuracy  of  detail  and  of  observalion  had  always  charao- 
terised  his  writings.  But  exactness  of  geographical  de- 
scription is,  from  the  nature  of  the  sulgect,  not  easily  attain- 
able, and  appears  still  to  wait  for  improvement  from  more 
exact  observation  and  a  better  nomenclature.  '  The  moun- 
tain plains  {opoTr^Bia)  of  Lycaonia,*  says  Strabo  (p.  566),  *  are 
cold,  without  trees,  and  serve  as  pasture  for  the  wild  ass.' 

The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  have  more  celebrity  than  im- 
portance. The  most  considerable  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Halys.  now  the  Kizil-Ermak,  is  described  as  taking 
its  rise  by  two  branches  in  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Taurus, 
in  Cappadocia.  These  two  main  branches,  after  flowing 
tbrougn  more  than  three  degrees  of  longitude,  unite  about 
39°  lO'N.  lat.  from  which  point  the  oours*      the  river 


northward  is  exceedingly  irregular.  It  fiiUs  into  the  Black 
Sea  by  one  mouth,  according  to  a  French  authority,  at  the 
boundary  of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia.  Toumefort  describes 
it  to  be  at  Its  mouth  about  ue  width  of  tbe  Seine  at  Paris. 
The  whole  course  is  probably  not  less  than  400  miles. 
The  Halys  la  the  most  western  of  the  peninsular  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  highest  level  of  the  interior ;  and  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  rivers  of  this  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  its 
numerous  branch^  unite  before  it  descends  to  the  lowest 
level,  through  which  it  appears  to  flow  in  a  sbgle  channel. 
Its  upper  streams  run  in  longitudinal  valleys,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, should  be  represented  differently  from  what  they  are 
in  our  common  maps :  this  will  be  briefly  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Halvs,  The  Halys  is  the  largest  river  of  Asia 
Minor ;  it  formed  once  the  boundary  between  the  Lydian  and 
the  Median  empires,  and  was  considered  by  the  early  Greeks 
as  a  kind  of  natural  dividing  line  of  the  peninsula.  It 
might,  perhaps,  seem  fancifin  to  derive  Its  name  from  the 
Greek  word  for  tali,  (Jb^ ;  see  Strabo,  546,)  but  we  can 
hardly  help  believing  that  the  name  is  descriptive,  and  was 
first  given  bf  the  G»eks  to  its  upper  waters  which  border  on 
the  salt  idams.  It  nms  near  salt  tracts  also  in  the  middle 
part  of  its  course.  Hie  modem  Turkish  name,  Kizil-Brmak, 
means  the  Rod  River,  but  its  true  name  is  said  to  be  Aito-«u. 

The  Iris,  now  the  Yeshil-Ermak,  rises  probably  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Paryadres,  but  its  remotest  sources  are  litiU 
doubtflil.  It  runs  past  Tocat,  and  thence  in  a  general  north 
direction  in  a  deep  valley  to  Amasiah,  the  birth-place 
Strabo.  A  few  miles  below  Amasiah  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  of  Kara  Hissar,  the  Lycus  of  Strabo :  the  united  stream 
flows  through  a  lower  country  and  enters  the  Black  Sea 
about  15  miles  east  of  Samsun  (Amisus).  The  plain  of 
Themiscyra,  the  fabled  abode  of  the  Amazons,  was  also 
watered  by  the  Tbermodon,  now  the  Tarmeh;  its  origin 
and  its  course  are  not  well  known,  but  its  length  is  abridged 
in  some  maps  most  marveUously  and  incorrectly.  West  of 
the  Halys,  the  Parthenius  or  Bartin,  once  the  t)Ouudary  of 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
does  not  appear  to  traverse  the  great  mountain  banier  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its  outlet  is  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  antient  Amastris. 

The  SangariuB,  now  the  Sakaria,  is  a  large  river.  It  is 
said  to  be  formed  by  two  chief  branches :  the  Ailah,  or  S  JE. 
branch  is  formed  various  streams,  one  of  which  is  the 
river  of  Angora.  The  Ailah  joins  the  S.W.  branch,  the 
antient  Thymbrius,  about  39°  50'  N.  lat.  31"  E.  long.,  and 
taking  first  a  K-TV.  and  then  a  N.  course,  flows  into  the 
Euxbe  through  a  part  of  the  great '  Sea  of  Trees,'  which 
runs  east  towards  Bob.  The  Sangarius  with  the  Halys  and 
the  Iris  are  probably  the  only  three  rivers  between  Trebi- 
zond  and  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  whose  sources  are 
in  the  high  central  plateaus,  and  whoso  courses  traverse 
the  northern  mountain  boundary  of  the  high  lands.  The 
other  streams  that  flow  into  the  Euxine  are  almost  countlcBS 
in  number,  but  their  sources  are  in  the  lower  and  subordi- 
nate parallel  ranges  that  Ue  to  the  north  of  the  Olympus 
and  its  eastern  prolongation,  uid  consequently  their  courses 
ate  short  and  their  volume  of  water  inconsid^ble.  The 
streams  which  enter  the  sea  of  Marmara  from  the  range  of 
Olympus  and  its  western  prolongation  appear  to  us  to  be 
exaggerated  in  most  maps. 

The  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Archipelago  have  been 
already  alluded  to  as  running  in  ^all^s  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  those  of  the  Euxine.  ^e  four  chief  rivers, 
going  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Caicus,  Hermus,  Cay- 
strus,  and  Meeander ;  they  run  through  valleys  almost  un- 
rivalled for  beauty  and  fertility.  Two  of  these,  the  Hermus 
and  the  Msander,  probably  originate  in  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  central  plateaus,  but  the  upper  streams  of  the 
Meeander  are  by  no  moans  yet  aatisfoctorily  described. 

The  rivers  (St  the  souUiem  coast  have  necessaiily  short 
courses,  though  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  from  the 
moimtains  is  sometimes  very  considerable,  and  carries  with 
it  such  quantities  of  sand  and  small  stones  as  to  bsve  pro- 
duced apparently  very  considerable  clianges  in  ^e  em- 
bouchures of  these  rivers.  The  Eurymeoon,  which  is  420 
feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  has  a  curved  bar  across  the  entrance 
with  only  one  foot  water  on  it,  though  inside  the  bar  there 
are  fifleen.  The  Calycadnus,  the  modem  Ghiuk  Sooyoo, 
brings  down  a  prodigious  quantity  of  matter,  which  at  the 
outlet  of  the  stream  being  acted  on  by  the  current  fix>m  the 
east,  has  formed  a  large  projecting  deposit  to  the  west  of  the 
river's  moutii.   Between  ^.mo^thj>fJhe,^^s  and  tiiv 
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Sihoon  (the  antient  Sarus),  which  an  near  one  another, 
Mmilar  changes  have  taken  place. 

The  IVramua  rolli  down  a  continued  volume  of  sand 
and  earth,  and  is  described  by  Captain  Beaufort  of  the 
width  of  only  490  feet  at  its  mouth.  Almost  all  the  rivers 
of  Asia  Minor  make  these  deposits ;  and  bars  and  external 
banks  being  allowed  to  form,  the  character  of  the  coast  is 
often  affected.  In  this  way  alterations  occur  in  the  relative 
positions  of  places,  which  puzzle  geographers  in  their 
attempts  to  reconcile  differanees. 

In  the  survey  of  Captain  Beaufort,  we  have  every  evi- 
dence of  the  fbrmer  (pwideur  of  thii  Bouthem  oountryt  of 
the  extent  and  ma^niGcence  of  its  cities,  and  of  the  nnmber 
and  en»llence  of  its  ba^s  and  harbours.  So  changed  and 
degraded  are  its  people  in  these  days,  that  their  eustence 
now  presents  only  a  scene  of  listless  inactivity.  Durinff  the 
winter  titey  reside  on  the  coast;  in  summer  many  of  mem 
retire  to  Uie  mountains.  They  frequen^  lead  a  oourse  of 
lawless  violence  in  open  opposition  to  the  Porte,  and  are  de- 
scribed as  espticiallv  suspicious  and  inhospitable  to  Europeans. 

A  most  remarkaole  feature  of  Asia  Minor  is  its  fresh  and 
salt  water  lakes.  The  whole  country  being  ibrmed  by  pa- 
rallel ranges  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  opposite 
Buxine,  and  these  being  often  connected  by  transverse 
chains,  cut  up  the  country  into  an  itnmense  number  of  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  deep  gtffges,  high  plateaus,  and  lower  basins. 
The  salt  lakes,  as  we  have  remarked,  appear  to  beloog  to  the 
higher  levds  of  the  south,  the  centre,  and  the  south'east. 
ffithynia.  the  xeram  of  Uie  fiwsh-water  lakes,  contuns  five 
large  and  beautifld  lakes  heudes  smaller  pieeas  of  water;  of 
tb»e  the  Ascanius  (to  be  distinguishea  from  a  southern 
lake  of  the  aame  name  already  mentioned)  is  the  most 
beautiful :  at  its  eastern  extremi^  stands  Nicffia,  or  Isnik, 
eelehrated  in  eotdesiaatical  history  for  its  great  council. 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  on  the  existing  roads  in 
Uie  interior  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  no  road  in  the  European 
acceptation  of  the  term  has  ever  existed  of  their  own  con- 
struction in  the  empire  of  the  Turks.  Asia  Minor  still  pre- 
sents remains  of  the  Roman  lines  of  oommunication ;  and 
of  the  Roman  bridges  many  yet  are  in  use.  Relays  of 
poat-horses  are  still  maintained  by  the  Turks  at  distant  in- 
tervals. They  are  principally  stwoned  at  the  large  towns 
of  the  leadii^  routes.  The  most  freciueRted  road  is  that 
bam  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  and  the  cmly  one  by  which 
there  is  a  regular  eommunMatkm,  except  b^  cixavans. 
Important  as  is  the  trade  between  these  great  cities  and  the 
rest  of  Bun^  this  oorrespoDdenee  takes  place  but  twice  a 
month,  and  is  managed  by  the  Austrian  mission  and  con- 
sulate, which,  as  well  as  tne  Russian,  dMpatch.  at  stated 
period  a  post  to  the  European  capitals.  The  Porte  keeps 
in  constant  employment  a  corps  of  Tatar  oouriers.  by  means 
of  whom  they  make  all  their  oommunications.  On  a  smaller 
scale  every  pasha  has  a  similar  establishment.  The  route 
from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople  passes  over  the  rugged  lops 
of  the  Sipylus  to  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
Proceeding  across  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  the  Tatars 
pass  within  sight  of  Thyatira  to  the  east.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable place,  and  contains  a  lai^o  Greek  populatim. 
Its  nze  is  about  that  of  Magnesia.  Mudi  cotton  is  grown 
in  the  neighbouihood.  The  valley  wf  the  Caions  is  then 
crossed ;  the  direction  of  tiie  oourse  being  constantly  north 
widi  a  slight  bearing  eastvard.  The  oonntry  displays  a  re- 
markahlT  bold  ouUioe  and  every  capabili^  of  fertility, 
though  litde  favoured  by  the  hand  of  man.   The  land 

Cmey  terminates  at  Moukalitsh,  whence  the  baveller  em- 
ka  on  the  Macestus.  or  at  Moudania,  the  port  of  Brusa, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  weather.  This  journey 
is  never  performed  wholly  by  land,  except  dunng  the  preva- 
lence of  the  northerly  gales  in  winter,  as  the  distance  is 
increased  a  third  by  proceeding  round  the  Gulph  of  Nioo- 
media.  In  Turkey,  the  traveller  is  frequently  astonished 
amidst,  the  general  desolation  at  the  extreme  care  mani- 
fested in  k^ping  up  the  tanks  and  fountains,  statfoned 
at  convenient  distances.  The  burial  places  are  always 
planted  with  cypresses,  and  frequentiy  exhibit  more  of  care 
and  art  than  the  habitatiou  of  the  living.  Both  the 
khus.  where  travellers  are  received,  and  the  mosques,  but 
too  fireqnentiy  betokm  the  rained  state  of  the  oonntry.  No 
caravans  travel  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  the  sea 
being  the  cheapest  mode  of  oonveying  goods. 

Of  the  routes  traversing  Asia  Minor  ftom  nerth  to  south, 
that  flrom  Conitantini^  to  the  southern  paihaliesjaooeeds 
ftqiDMoiidejitatotoiia,alreedyineBtiBnea^aad^i>ibeaa* 


tiful  and  fertile  territory  across  the  ranse  of  (Synpns,  to  Kn- 
taya,  formerly  KotysBum  on  the  Thymbrius,  tbe  midence  of 
the  bej^lerboyof  Anatolia,  the  highestautitority  of  AiiaMinor. 
The  city  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Poorsao-dsgh,  in  a  duster 
of  mountains,  bounded  by  a  fertile  plain  to  ^  south.  It  is 
a  large  place,  and  though  not  so  flourishing  as  formeriy, 
still  contains  fiO.OOO  or  60,000  people,  of  whom  10,000  are 
Armenians  carrying  on  a  profitable  trade,  and  about  half 
that  number  Greeks.  Kinneir.  between  Kutaya  and  Konieh, 
visited  AnuH-KaaA-HissAK.  Another  route,  entirely  hr 
land,  leads  from  Constantinople  to  Konieh,  tbrouffh  Isnu 
(Niciea)  and  Sski-Shehr,  (Dorylseum)  a  town  of  little  hn- 

Krtance,  watered  by  the  Thymbriua,  and  now,  as  (bnnerly, 
lown  for  its  natural  hot  baths.  Tha  two  lines  join  at  Ku- 
taya. Konieh,  the  antient  Iconiuin,  the  seat  of  government 
of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  was  the  residence  of  the  sultans  of 
the  Se\)ukian  dynasty.  It  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants, 
and  has  littie  or  no  trade,  the  terriUvy  being  much  n^- 
lected.  To  the  east  are  extensive  marshes.  The  plain  of 
Konieh  is  considered  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  acoord- 
ing  to  Leake,  presents  an  uninterrupted  level  of  the  finest 
sou,  quite  unoulUvated,  except  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  widely -dispersed  villages.  *  Anouer 
characteristic  of  these  Asiatic  plains,'  he  says, '  is  the  exact- 
ness of  the  levels,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  extending 
without  any  previous  slope  to  itie  foot  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  ihlauds  out  of  the  surftce 
oftheooeaa.'  Proceeding  to  the  chain  of  Tkums,  Leake 
passed  Kfi*Tw4p,  aioM.  and  greatly  leduoed  town,  and 
aacended  the  numn^ns  in  the  oireetion  of  Mont  (Claudio- 
polis),  a  place  wretched  in  itself,  with  a  yet  more  wretched 
population,  tbough  governed  by  a  pasha  of  two  tails.  It 
appeared  to  this  traveller,  that  tile  highest  mountain  near 
the  pass  must  luive  a  height  of  between  6000  and  7000  foot. 
Thence  the  route  led  down  to  Gulnar.  or  Celenderis,  in 
Cilicia  Tracheia. 

Another  route,  advancing  in  the  same  direetion  from  the 
Bosporus,  at  Eski-shehr  pursues  an  exact  eastern  course, 
and  reaches  Angora,  through  a  country  everywhere  in- 
fested with  tribes  of  Turcomans.  Angora  (Ancyra)  is  the 
capital  of  Galatia.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  plain, 
femed  for  its  fruit,  and  produces  goat^air  nearly  as  fine  as 
silk,  which  is  made  into  camlet.  Angora  has  lUlen  from 
ita  impurtanoe  aa  a  plaoe  of  tnde.  Pooooke,  an  old  travel- 
ler, ews  its  ptq^nlation  100.000.  Kmneir  ststoi  it  at  SO.0OO. 
Both  aooounts  may  possibly  have  been  tme,  Ibr  sndi  a 
change  is  a  probable  cmsequence  of  the  mlsoy  of  Turkish 
rule.  Kinneir  tells  us,  that  the  valuable  Angora  goat  is 
only  to  be  found  within  the  boundary  of  Wulli-khan,  to  the 
west,  and  tiie  fialys,  to  the  east.  It  immediately  deterio- 
rates on  leaving  this  district.  The  territory  to  the  S.  B.  of 
Angora,  is  covered  with  Turcoman  encampments.  These 
people  pay  no  tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  is  without  power 
to  enforce  it,  or  to  rid  the  country  of  them.  From  Angora, 
Kinneir  prooeeded  to  Oosoat,  the  capital  of  Chapwan  ^lu, 
then  a  place  of  importance,  and  of  considerable  population, 
but  now  probably,  nnce  the  destruction  of  the  fhmfly,  in  utter 
ruin.  Hence  a  route  leads  past  Kesariah  to  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Taurus,  known  to  the  antients  as  the  Pyle  Cilicis, 
wheie  the  Romans  had  e  military  station,  to  protect  the 

SMition.  But  the  regular  road  to  these  d^les  firam  the 
osporus,  and  the  iwrth-west  of  Asia  Minor,  is  much 
more  direct  than  by  Kesariah.  Having  reached  Angora, 
it  proceeds  in  a  oourse  &r  to  the  west  of  the  other  line,  and 
passes  the  great  chain  of  Hassan-Dagh.  The  Cilician 
deflles  are  deaoribed  as  extremely  difficult,  ranging,  accord- 
ing to  Kinneir,  for  some  distance  at  a  width  only  of  from 
50  to  200  yards.  The  country,  in  descending  to  Tarsus,  is 
cultivated,  and  produces  wheat  and  barley.  Here  the 
Tatar  oouriers  embark  for  Egypt  and  the  coast  of  Syria. 
By  the  route  leading  entirely  overland  from  Constantinople 
to  Kesariah,  by  Iznikmtd,  Angora,  and  Kir-Shehr,  the  great 
caravan,  which  is  annually  formed  at  Scutari,  proceeds  to 
the  east  fcs  the  purpose  of  taking  the  pilgrims  (tf  the  capital 
to  the  birth-plaoB  and  tomb  of  ueir  pnrohet  at  Mecca  and 
Medina.  From  Smyrna,  tvo  great  trading  lines  proceed. 
The  caravans  frequenting  the  flrat,  march  in  a  mrection 
due  east  to  Allah-Shehr,  (Philadelphia,)  at  the  n(H*them 
base  of  TomIus.  This  town  has  a  population  of  from  1 5,000 
to  20,000.  Henoe  they  proceed  by  Afium-Kaxa-Hissar, 
to  Konieh.  carrying  the  mannfiutores  of  Europe  and  colonisl 
piodnoe  into  ^  heart  of  the  oountir.  IVom  Philadelphia 
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(dw  utient  Mesaogu)  to  Adalia,  on  the  Pamphyiian  tea. 
It  passes  hf  HierapoUs.  The  town  is  a  mass  of  grand 
niing ;  and  Arundel  tells  us  *  that  the  road  up  to  it  is  at 
the  eastern  end  a  petrifaction,  overlooking  many  ^reen 
spots,  once  vineyards  and  gardens,  separated  by  partitions 
of  the  same  material' 

The  otiier  line  of  trade,  direct  south  of  Smyrna,  crosses 
the  valley  of  the  Caystrus,  and  proceeds  to  Guzel-Hissar, 
the  antient  Tralles,  a  large  and  important  place  in  the  rich 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Mnander.  Seated  in  such  a  district, 
this  town  could  not  fail  to  have  a  large  population.  Though 
subject  to  malaria  in  autumn,  it  is  lupptwed  to  oontain  from 
30,000  to  40,000  peoj^e.  The  trade  consists  chiefly  of 
cotton,  com,  and  fruit  Thence  the  route  proceed  to 
Helaso  (Mylasa),  famous  for  its  produce  of  tobacco,  amongst 
the  best  grown  in  Turkey.  Taking  a  south-eastern  direc- 
tion here,  this  line  ends  at  Patara  in  Lycia.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  war,  all  the  trade  of  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  Asia  Minor  has,  of  necessity,  been 
conducted  by  the  internal  lines  of  communication ;  the  sea 
having  been  literally  swept  by  the  cruisers  and  pirates  or 
all  the  small  vessels  engaged  in  commerce.  Other  roads 
besides  those  mentioned  have  at  various  times  been  followed 
by  traders  and  travellers.  One  route  follows  the  valley  of* 
the  Maaander,  and  continues  along  the  north  side  of  Taurus 
and  through  the  lake  countries  to  Konieh,  which  is  a  great 
central  pmnt  towards  which  the  routes  leading  to  the  Pyls 
Cilioia  necessarily  tend.  The  route  usually  followed  by 
travellers  in  going  from  Upper  Persia  or  Armenia  to  Con- 
stantinople is,  through  Kara-  Hissar,  Tocat,  Amasiah,  Os- 
matgik,  the  forests  west  of  Boli,  (see  Morier's  Travis,  p. 
356,)  across  the  Sangarius  to  Isnikmid,  the  antient  Nico- 
me«lia,  and  thence  to  Scutari  opposite  Constantinople.  The 
miseries  of  civil  war  and  the  dread  of  piracy  being  un- 
known on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  they  may  be  safely 
navigated  by  small  vessels  during  mote  than  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  this  facility  of  water-carriage  bestows  com- 
parative prosperity  on  the  north  of  Asia  Minor. 

No  general  description  would  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
the  climate  of  Asia  Minor,  which  presents  probably  more 
varieties  than  thte  peninsula  of  Sfuun  and  Portugal,  with 
which  we  have  compared  it  as  to  extent  of  surface.  The 
comparison  may  be  carried  forther.  In  the  numerous  chains 
of  lofty  mountains  which  traverse  them,  in  Uwir  high 
plateaus,  and  in  the  diversitjr  <^  climate  depending  on  the 
configuration  of  surface,  thm  is  a  considerable  resemblance 
between  the  two  countries.  The  climate  of  both  is  also 
materially  affected  by  the  adjacent  seas.  The  western 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  occupied  by  the  Greek  colonies,  and 
known  by  the  antient  names  M<A\s  and  Ionia,  have 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  their  genial  climate,  and 
for  the  fertility  of  their  valleys.  The  summers  here,  as 
generally  through  Asia  Minor,  are  hot,  and  especially  where 
ue  local  situation  does  not  allow  the  passage  of  a  free  cur- 
rent of  air.  Smyrna,  owing  to  its  situation,  is  never  con- 
sidered a  healthy  place.  But  even  on  the  west  coast  severe 
cold  is  occaaionaaly  felt  in  winter,  and  neither  the  souUiem 
latitude  nor  the  proximity  of  the  .AgeancoJi  overcome  the 
effbctof  the  immense  masiu  of  high  land  which  lie  to  the 
north  in  Europe,  and  to  die  east  in  Asia.  The  snowy  peaks 
of  Taurus  continue  even  to  the  valley  of  Uie  Mseander  on 
the  south  side.  The  high  plains  of  tlie  interior  are  described 
as  excessivdy  cold  in  the  winter  season,  though  their  ab- 
solute elevation  no  certain  statements  ^ipear  to  exist  The 
contrasts  sometimes  exhibited  between  the  high  regions 
and  the  adjacent  lower  valleys  are  such  as  characterise  all 
countries  which  have  a  similar  configuration  of  surface.  *  At 
Siwas  (Sebaste)',  says  Fontaoier, '  the  plague  made  no  ^reat 
progress,  owing  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  proximity  <k 
the  nigh  mountains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  town  stands.  It  is  not  so  at  Tocat,  where  the 
cUraato  is  much  warmer,  and  where  the  eoltivatioa  of  silk  is 
carried  on,  but  at  Siwas  they  are  ddwed  to  import  fruits  and 
grapes,  which  will  not  now  there.  Yet  Tocat  is  only 
tven^  hours'  journey  N^K.W.  of  Siwas,  and  though  it  lies 
m  a  deep  valley  of  the  Iris,  is  still  conaidoably  elevated 
above  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  general  effect  of  great  elevation  upon  v^^etable  pro- 
ductions, oven  in  southern  latitudes,  and  the  application  of 
this  prindple  to  the  physical  structure  of  Asia  Minor,  were 
well  known  to  Strabo.  *  It  is  not  at  all  surprinng  that  the 
elevated  and  mountainous  parte  of  these  countries  (he  is 
speaking  of  Baetriana  and  Aria)  are  cxM;  fiv  eran  in 


southern  dimates  mountains  are  cold,  and  in  general  all 
elevated  surfaces  are  cold,  even  if  they  be  plains.  Accord- 
ingly the  parts  of  (3appacUxna  on  the  Euxine  are  much  far- 
ther north  than  those  bordering  on  the  Taurus  :  but  Baga  ■ 
dania,  a  great  plain  which  liesbetween  Mount  A^sus  and 
Taurus,  has  hardly  any  fruit  trees,  though  it  is  farther  south 
than  the  borders  of  the  Euxine  by  3000  stadia.  The  vicinity 
of  Sinope,  Amisus,  and  Phanarcea.  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
most  part,  allow  the  culture  of  the  olive.'  (Casaub.  p.  73.) 
Strabo  is  mistaken  about  the  3000  stadia:  the  distance  is 
not  so  much. 

The  northern  shore  of  Asia.  IGnor  being  exceedin^jr 
humid,  parts  <^  the  mountain  slope,  from  edge  of  the 
high  plains,  are  covered  with  magnificent  forest  trees  of 
a  great  varie^.  The  forests,  stretehing  vest  from  BoU. 
the  great  and  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  supply  to  the 
Turkish  navy,  contain  ash,  elm,  plane,  poplar,  larch,  and 
beech,  and  some  oaks  of  large  size.  (Morier,  p.  359.)  It  is 
known  to  the  Turks  by  the  significant  name  of  Agatek 
Degnis,  or  Sea  of  Trees.  Major  Rennell  assigns  to  this 
forest  a  ler^h  of  120  miles  from  west  to  east  and  forty  in 
breadth.  The  Sangarius  passes  through  the  western  part 
of  it  and  the  southern  extends  into  the  limite  of  the  antient 
Grabtia.  Few  parts  of  the  world  present  within  the  same 
limits,  more  striking  contrasts  than  the  '  sea  of  trees,*  and 
the  high  levels  of  Lycaonia,  which  Strabo  characterizes  by 
the  exjmssive  torms  of  *  ocdd  and  bare.' 

The  coast  of  the  Euxme  and  the  valleys  of  the  northern 
side  v/S  tiie  peninsula  are  ^bably  the  finest  part  of  Ana 
Minw.  On  the  scuUi,  the  immense  mass  of  Taurus,  rising 
like  a  wall,  and  in  parts  capped  with  eternal  snow,  leaves 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  its  basis  a  comparatively 
narrow  slip,  and  gives  to  the  climate  of  the  southern  coast, 
combined  with  ite  geographical  position,  a  character  ^'ery 
different  from  that  of  the  nrath  side  of  the  peninsula.  The 
amount  of  rain  is  much  less,  and  the  summer  heat  of  the 
coast  is  often  excessive.  Unlike  the  northern  shore,  which 
appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  ever-flowing  riAnilets,  some 
portions  of  the  Lyctan  shore,  where  the  mountains  pn^s 
close  on  the  sea,  have  no  water  from  Ajml  to  November,  but 
what  they  can  keep  in  reservoirs.  The  winter  totrente  cease 
with  the  rahu.  (Beaufort's  Karamama^  tbn  mountains  of 
Karamania  are  in  general  well  wooded,  and  Alexandria  is 
mainly  supplied  wiu  fuel  fiwn  them.  The  timber  of  dus 
coast,  at  least  tint  near  the  shore,  is  mainly  pine,  but  not  in 
general  mT  huge  dimensions.  The  mountains  of  Taurus  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs.  (Leake,  107.) 

This  country  has.  no  doubt  at  some  period,  been  the  seat 
of  violent  volcanic  action,  though  perhaps  not  within  the 
limits  of  authentic  history.  Volcanic  producte  are  abundant 
in  the  peninsula ;  and  the  Greek  name  KwraK^KavfUvti  or 
burnt,  which  was  applied  to  the  district  on  the  confines  of 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  preserved,  perhaps,  the  only  historical 
record  of  Aose  great  physical  revolutions.  The  western 
part  of  Asia  Minor  has  also  often  experienced  most  de- 
structive earthquakes,  which  have  not  only  shaken  the 
country  from  Sardes  to  the  valley  of  the  Mseander,  but 
also  ue  neighbouring  jsltuad  of  Cos.  (Bee  Thucyd.  viii. 
41.)  The  country  in  whi6h  the  eardiqnakes  were  moat 
violent  in  antient  times  is  the  same  which  Strabo  describes 

S,  578)  as  the  Burnt  Region ;  of  the  country  near  the 
Beander,  he  says  in  his  usual  obscure  manner — *  nearly 
the  whole  district  of  the  Msander  is  liable  to  earthquakes, 
and  is  burrowed  under  by  channels  frill  of  fire  and  water  as 
fkr  as  the  interior  of  the  country.'  The  whole  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor  is  fhll  of  thermal  springs ;  they  are  found 
also  at  Brusa  near  the  range  of  Oljrmpus. 

Of  the  rocks  of  this  peninsula  we  possess  but  little  infor- 
mation fVom  travellers,  though,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the 
w(H-ld  would  better  repay  tiie  labours  of  a  skilfril  obsen'cr.  The 
great  interior  r«nge  of  Taurus  has  never  yet  been  examined, 
and  our  knowled^  of  the  mountains  generally  of  this  penin- 
sula, so  rich  in  minerals  and  striking  phenomena,  is  extremely 
seanQ'.  Aom  Obtain  Beaufort's  survey  of  the  soutiiemcoasi 
we  learn  Hiat,  ftwn  Patara  to  Cape  Gavalion,  where  Uie  h^h 
rooks  of  the  coast  nearly  terminate,  a  limestone  formation 
shows  itselfat  almost  every  pmnt  The  rivers  also  are  loaded 
with  calcareous  sediment,  and,  like  the  streams  of  other  coun- 
tries where  limestone  iHrevails,  are  found  unQt  for  drinking. 
The  bold  Umestone  cTiffs  are  generally  of  a  white  colour ; 
those  of  Cavaliere,  of  wMte  marble,  rise  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea  to  the  altitude  of  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  and 
show  molt  singalaroontoriionaof^fti^^  Obtain 
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Beaufort  has  given  a  iketch.  On  the  low  parts  of  the  shore 
a  breccia,  compounded  of  gravel,  sand,  and  ftagments  of 
^uartx  cemented  in  a  calcareous  paste,  sometimes  presents 
a  bard  unyielding  beach.  The  singular  effects  produced  by 
the  rapid  deposttion  of  cakareons  matter  are  noticed  Wf 
Captain  Beaufort  at  a  place  on  the  coast  ealled  Laaia,  naar 
the  oudet  <^  the  river  Catatrhaetes,  and  he  refers  for  ihailar 
iosuneea  to  Chandler's  description  of  the  pebifled  cascade  at 
HierapoUs  in  the  valley  of  the  Msander. 

^le  limesfame  formation  seenu  to  prevail  in  the  high 
Tanges  on  the  north  side  of  Asia  Bfinor;  and,  aooHding  to 
M.  Ftmtaniert  the  mountains  vhicli  bonnd  the  east  side  of 
the  valley  of  Siwas  exhibit  calcareous  rocks  at  the  base, 
covered  on  the  south  slope  by  enormous  masses  of  (gypsum, 
in  which  the  rain,  by  ioDltration,  hollows  out  numerous 
caverns ;  the  waters,  loaded  with  sulphate  of  lime,  run  off 
along  the  calcareous  mass  beneath,  and,  forming  a  lake  in 
the  plain  of  Siwas,  discharge  the  ^scoloured  streams  into 
the  hitherto  pure  waters  of  the  Kizil  Ermak.  In  the 
mountains  on  the  route  from  Kara  Hissir  to  Sivaa  this  tra- 
vellw  ohsexved,  between  Andro  and  TchifUik,  the  lunestone 
at  tibe  Pyrenees  alteraating  with  serpentine ;  ahovs  the 
older  liflMstime  he  remark^  a  tarn  reoent  Ibrmation  con- 
taining pectens  with  radii  four  inches  long  (p.  138).  Be- 
tween Siwas  and  Tooat,  we  remark  the  prev^ence  of  lime* 
stone,  though  other  rodu  appear  also ;  and  the  same  may 
be  remarked  of  the  nei||^bourhood  of  Amasia.  In  going 
on  the  west  route  from  Amasia,  Fontanier  remarks  between 
Mareivan  and  Haggi-Kevi  *  a  plain  of  granite as  the 
word  granite  is  omm  rather  vaguely  used,  and  as  the  in- 
formation does  not  go  beyond  what  we  have  stated,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant.  Malte-Brun's 
remark, '  that  from  the  Sangarius  to  the  Halys  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  granite  rocks,'  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
w^-known  foots.  In  the  neighhonrhood  of  Tossia,  west  of 
the  Hal^s,  and  on  the  lonte  to  Constantinople,  Fontanier 
marks  ms  *  secondary  limeatone  and  chalk.'  The  moun- 
tains above  Boli,  the  antient  Hadriani^lis,  which  lies  for- 
ther  west  on  the  same  route,  are  of  '  a  white  calcareous  ma- 
terial, with  veins  of  black,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.' 
(Fontanier.)  In  foct  we  may  trace  the  limestones  of  Asia 
Minor  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebicond  to  the  island  of 
Marmara,  in  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  which  derives  its 
deaiomination  from  its  quarries  of  marble.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Asia  Minor  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive 
deposits  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  world.  The  marble 
quarries  of  Synnada,  team  which  the  wealthy  Romans  im- 
ported large  blocks  to  their  capital,  are  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  peninsula  at  the  north-western  octremi^  rfthe  basins  of 
the  mterior  lakes. 

Asia  Minor  abounds  in  mineral  wealfli,  as  we  know  both 
ftmn  antient  writers  and  from  its  econmerce  at  the  present 
day.  The  GhalybM*  in  the  north-east  angle,  near  the  coast, 
were  known  in  the  earliest  ages  as  Uie  workm  of  metals ; 
and  the  same  region  is  still  the  great  mining  district  of  the 
peninsula.  Bat  it  is  only  in  the  mountains  of  Uie  northern 
portions  of  the  peninsula  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
workiug  of  mines ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  any  writers 
speak  of  tbem  in  the  great  southern  range  of  Taurus,  a 
region  that  belongs  to  the  terra  incognita  of  the  world. 
Copper  is  worked  near  Trebizond,  Siwas,  Niksar,  Amasia, 
Samsoun  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  numerous  other  places. 
Fontanier  mentions  a  mine  also  at  Maden  in  Karamania. 
Lead  in  combination  with  silver  is  found  at  Gurcoutch,  Hus- 
aeinabadandoUM-plaoesCFontattiM't^aM);  and  lead  not 
^rorked  is  said  to  be  found  near  Kara  Hissar,  which  stands 
on  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  antient  Iris.  Unieh  on 
llie  coast  east  of  Samsoun  exports  rock  alum :  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  cinnabar  mines  of  Olgassys  were  worked, 
though  we  bdieve  they  are  now  no  longer  known ;  and  the 
gold  sai^  of  Pactidvs  washed  down  from  the  range  of 
Tmolus  onee  helped  to  fill  the  tnasures  d  the  Lydian 

1^  political  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  a  large  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  position  on  the  western 
fhrntin  of  Asia  has  rendered  it  the  seat  of  numerous 
strurales  for  sovereign^ ;  its  extent  of  sea-oeast  at  one 
epoch  developed  its  mantime  capabilities,  and  the  diversi- 
^d  nature  ckT  its  surfooe  has  hi  all  ages  saved  many  of  its 
inhabitants  tnm  the  dominion  of  the  couqnem.  Hwodotus 
infonns  us  tiiat  in  his  day  (between  B.C.  488  and  400)  this 
peninsnla  oontained  thir^  nations  (Awa),  which  attested 
tfait  muwous  revohitioiis  it  had  ahready  nndttgone. 


Though  there  might  not  be  thirty  peoples  essentially  dis- 
tinct in  physical  ofiaraoter  and  language,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  conquest  and  colonization  nad  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  given  this  oouittry  as  varied  a  population  as  it 
now  possesses.  The  Phrwlans  claimed  die  highest  preten- 
sions to  sntiquity  of  any  m  the  inhabitanti  of  Asia  Minor ; 
next  to  them  the  Lydians,  under  Oobsus,  became  the  nders 
of  fbe  country  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Halys,  at  that  time 
the  western  boundary  of  the  empire  of  ue  Modes.  But 
before  the  Lydian  kingdom  attained  any  strength.  Cheek 
colonies  frinn  European  Greece  had  occupied  a  Ivge  part  of 
tile  western  coast  <»  the  peninsula,  and  establish^  them* 
selves  firmly  along  tiiis  seabord.  In  course  of  time  the  colo- 
nies of  this  nation  spread  northward  along  the  shores  of  the 
Euxioe  as  for  as  Ttapezus,  and  on  the  soul^m  coast,  though 

Sparently  at  a  later  period,  as  for  as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 
uiy  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  interior,  whose  fine  re- 
mains we  still  admire,  were  not  built  till  after  the  age  of 
Alexander,  and  some  of  them  recdved  their  greatest  embel- 
lishment under  the  Roman  emperors.  But  between  the 
emmre  of  Hm  Lydians  and  Medes,  and  the  establiidiment 
at  Greek  kingdmns  by  the  successors  of  Alexau^,  Asia 
Minor,  whidi  had  heme  been  ravaged  by  iMrbaiians  from 
the  east,  had  to  endure  for  two  centuries  tlw  yoke  of  the 
Persians.  The  dominion  of  this  nation,  originally  of  nonadio 
habits,  in  its  form  of  government,  and  the  luifovourable 
effects  of  its  political  system,  very  much  resembled  the 
Turkish  sway  in  the  days  of  its  former  vigour ;  and,  indeed, 
in  the  present  decline  of  the  Turkish  power,  the  parallel  may 
still  be  continued.  The  Persians  never  reduced  the  mountain 
tribes  of  Taurus  to  obedience,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
Fisidians;  nor  was  their  government  more  than  nominal 
over  the  tribes  of  the  north-east  parts,  with  whom  we  become 
acquainted  in  the  Anabatit  of  Xenqdion.  Under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  the  peninsnla  attained  the  most  uniform 
and  settled  state,  and  no  doubt  also  the, most  prosperous 
condition  tbst  it  has  enx  yet  eidc^ed.  Hie  de^hne  of  that 
power,  and  tile  foeUe  sway  of  ue  eastern  empire,  laid  opoi 
the  country  to  new  invasion  from  the  east,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans began  to  establish  themselves  in  some  of  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  peninsula,  about  B.c.  700.  When  the  first 
crusaders,  under  Peter  tiie  Hermit,  landed  near  Nictea  in 
1096,  they  found  the  Turks  in  possession  of  this  part  of 
Asia,  and  separated  from  the  capital  of  Alexis  only  by  the 
waters  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Bosporus.  The  Turks  had 
then  become  numerous  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  population 
must  for  some  centuries  have  been  graduslly  undeigoing 
a  change.  The  wild  incursions  of  the  crusaders  scarcely 
left  a  trace  behind  them  in  the  peninsula;  nor  could  the  in- 
vasion of  tiie  Tetara  under  Timur,  which  resisted  in  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Angwa  over  Bqacet  in  1402,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  of  Smyrna,  pnduee  any  permanent  effect,  though 
the  entrance  of  so  numerous  an  army  must  have  somewhat 
modified  the  population  of  Asia.  Tlw  poUtkal  condition  ^ 
the  country  at  the  present  day  is  as  unsettled  as  ever  it  was ; 
and  within  tiie  last  year  we  nave  seen  an  army  march  from 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bo«>orus. 
and  the  sultan  of  Constantinople,  in  alarm,  call  in  the  aid 
of  Russian  troops  and  French  diplomacy  to  stop  the  pro- 
fireas  of  the  Egyptian  arms.  The  Porte  has  yielded  the 
Pashalick  of  Adana,  a  large  part  of  which  is  a  fertile 
coun^,  rich  in  timber,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  an- 
tient Level  Cilicia,  and  with  it  the  command  of  the  moun- 
tain-passes, which  will  henceforward  probably  be  crossed 
tnr  an  invader  whenever  a  convenient  oppntuni^  offers. 
C5n  the  north-eastem  frontier,  the  Russian  is  become  the 
neighbour  of  the  sultan ;  and  thus,  both  in  the  European 
and  Asiatic  continent,  successflil  revolution  on  one  side, 
and  invasion  on  the  other,  have  hemmed  the  once-dreaded 
Ottoman  within  much  narrower  limits. 

The  principal  componfflit  parts  of  the  population  of  Asia 
Minor  at  present  are,  in  tlie  towns  ana  villages,  Turks, 
Chreeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  The  population  that  does 
not  belong  to  the  towns  is  of  a  nomadic,  and  probably  of  a 
very  mix^  character ;  they  are  generally  classed  under  the 
denomination  of  Turcomans,  and  are  sometimes  ccmfounded 
with  the  Curds,  who  are  really  a  different  people.  It  is  not 
unlikelT,  however,  that  the  Curds  have  spread  westwejrd 
ftom  tne  mountains  of  Chirdistan  proper,  and  have  been 
mingled  with  Turks  and  Tnroomans  on  the  mst  side  of  the 
Euphrates  as  for  as  Siwas.  (For  fhrther  infivmation  on 
Asia  Minor,  see  Rennel's  Qeograakg  ofj^egtem  Jbrioy  and 
Leake's  JoMTMj^Q^  l^  ^pnBr^  with 
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ANATO'LICO,  a  town  of  vrestem  Greece,  or  antient 
ifitolia.  It  is  built  oa  a  rocky  idond  in  ths  midst  of  the 
lagoons,  or  salt-marshes,  which  form  part  of  the  gulf  of 
MesoluQghi,  38°  40'  N.  lat  21°  35'  £.  long.  It  Burrendered 
in  March,  1826,  to  the  Egyptian  troops  under  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  and  its  capture,  togetner  with  that  of  the  islet  of 
Vassiladi,  which  was  the  a&anced  post  of  Mesolunghi,  con- 
tributed to  the  fall  of  the  latter  place,  which  happened  in 
the  following  ApriL  The  inhabitants  of  Anatohco,  about 
2000  in  numiwr,  were  sent  free  to  Aria,  in  Epinu,  and  were 
allowed  to  take  with  them  such  personal  proper^  as  they 
conld  earry.  Anatdioo  belongB  now  to  the  new  kingdom 
of  Greece.  The  fishermen  of  the  lagoons  of  AnatoUco  use 
canoes,  which  they  call  momxyla,  (single  pieces  of  wood^ 
formed  of  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 

ANATOMY,  ftom  a  Greek  term  (svaTo/i^).  which  lite- 
rally signifies  '  the  separation  of  a  thing  into  parts  by  cut- 
ting ;'  tne  term  anatomy  is  used  to  signi^,  particularly,  dis- 
section, or  knowledge  acquired  by  dissection.  Anatomy  is 
at  once  an  art  and  a  science ;  an  art,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
suit of  it  requires  skilful  manipulation ;  and  a  science,  inas- 
much as  certain  general  principles  are  deducible  &om  it 
The  object  of  anatomy  is  to  ascertain  the  structure  of  orga- 
nifed  bodies.  Of  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  inor- 
ganic and  the  organic,  it  oomprebends  the  whole  range  of  the 
utter.  Like  tlw  organized  kingdom  itself,  it  fbrms  two 
divisions,  the  one  including  the  structure  of  plants — vegetable 
uiatomy ;  the  other  the  structure  of  animals — animal  ana- 
tomy. Animal  anatomy  is  divided  into  comparative  and 
human ;  comparative  anatomy  includes  an  account  of  the 
structure  of  aU  classes  of  animals,  excepting  that  of  man ; 
human  anatomy  is  restricted  to  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
man  only.  Human  anatomy  is  subdivided  into  descriptive, 
general,  and  pathological.  DbscripT'IVk  anatomy  com- 
prehends a  description  of  all  the  various  parts  or  organs  of 
the  human  body,  together  with  an  account  of  their  situation, 
connexions,  and  relations,  as  Uiese  circumstances  exist  in 
the  natural  and  sound,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  the 
normal  condition  of  the  body.  The  human  stomach,  fn  ex- 
ample, is  composed  of  a  number  of  membranes,  wbidi  are 
united  in  a  particular  manner ;  a  number  of  blood-vesseU 
which  are  derived  from  particular  arterial  trunks ;  a  num- 
ber of  nerves  which  proceed  from  a  particular  portion  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  a  number  of  absorbent  vessels 
and  so  on :  moreover,  this  organ  is  always  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular cavity  of  the  body,  and  is  always  fi>und  to  have 
certain  spedflc  connexions  or  relations  with  other  organs. 
The  anatomy  of  the  human  stomach  comprehends  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  particulars  of  this  kind,  which  are  uniformly 
found  to  concur  in  all  human  bodies  in  which  the  confor- 
mation is  regular  or  natural ;  and  so  of  every  other  organ  of 
the  bod^ :  and  because  such  an  exposition  of  the  structure  of 
the  vanoua  organs  includes  a  desoriptiou  of  all  the  circum- 
stanoes  that  rdate  to  their  organiia^a,  it  is  called  descrip- 
tive  anatomy. 

After  the  study  .of  the  human  body  in  this  mode  hu 
been  carried  to  a  certain  extent,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
success,  it  necessarily  gives  origin  to  a  second  division  of  the 
science,  that  termed  obnbral  anatomy.  It  is  found,  that 
many  of  the  circumstances  which  belong  to  any  one  organ, 
belong  at  the  same  time  to  several  organs ;  and  that  uius 
several  individual  circumstances  are  common  to  many  or- 
gans. Of  the  membranes,  for  example,  of  which  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  stomach  is  composed,  some  are  com* 
mon  to  it  and  to  the  intestines,  to  the  bladder,  to  the  uterus, 
to  the  air-passages,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  with  respect 
to  any  one  of  these  membranes,  when  its  structure  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  is  found  that  in  many  points  its  organiia- 
tion  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  all  other  membranes.  This 
view  extended  leads  to  iUrther  important  uui  interesting 
results.  All  the  arteries  of  the  body*  whatever  their  situa- 
tion, sixe,  or  ofiBce,  are  found  to  be  composed  essentially  of 
the  same  substances,  disposed  in  nearly  the  same  order  and 
form.  All  the  veins  have,  in  like  manner,  a  structure 
essentially  the  same.  AU  the  absorbent  vessels,  all  vessels 
of  every  kind,  all  the  bones,  muscles,  and  nerves,  the  whole 
external  oovering  of  the  body  or  the  skin,  widely  as  these 
various  structures  differ  from  each  other,  present  no  ma- 
terial difference  as  far  as  regards  the  organization  of  each 
partiGuIar  class.  Hence  various  wgans  « the  body  are  dis- 
posed into  what  are  called  camiwm  syitenii,      tbeie  oaa- 


mon  syatema  an  noA  to  oondit  of  common  substaocn  or 
tissues.  All  the  vessels,  fcr  example,  are  collected  vad  ar- 
ranged under  one  common  class,  called  the  vascular  ^tem: 
in  luu  manner,  all  the  hones  are  eoUeetedand  arranged  under 
another  class,  called  the  osseous  system ;  all  the  muscles 
under  another,  called  the  muscular  system ;  all  the  nerves 
under  another,  colled  the  nervous  system,  and  so  on.  The 
material  that  enters  into  the  composition  of  each  of  these 
systems  consists  of  a  substance  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  but 
as  this  substance  in  more  or  less  generally  diffused  over 
the  whole  body,  entering  as  a  constituent  element  into  the 
various  m^an^  it  ia  termed  a  common  substance,  or  tissue. 
What  is  termed  the  common  cellular  tissue,  for  nample, 
is  the  sabstaooe  of  which  all  the  membranes  and  vessels 
of  the  body  are  composed ;  the  muscidar  tissue  is  the  sub- 
stance of  which  all  the  muscles  are  composed ;  the  nervous 
tissue  is  the  substance  of  which  all  the  nerves  are  composed : 
and  thus,  the  structure  of  the  body,  analysed  in  this  mode, 
innumerable  and  complex  as  the  substances  appear  to  be 
of  which  it  consists,  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  few 
simple  materials,  by  the  combination  and  modification  of 
which  all  the  different  animal  substances  are  produced.  That 
part  of  anatomy  which  displays  those  commen  substances, 
and  which  describes  all  that  relates  to  these  differences, 
analogies,  combinations,  and  so  on,  is  termed  Gbnbsal 
Anatomy.  Descriptive  and  general  anatomy,  then,  include 
an  account  of  the  structure  of  the  body  as  it  exists  in  tfak 
state  of  health.  But  there  is  no  w^an  of  die  body,  and  no 
tissue  which  enters  into  its  oompoaition,  which  is  not  sn^ 
ject  to  disease ;  in  consequence  of  disease,  the  regulat  or 
natural  structure  of  the  component  substances  of  trie  body 
becomes  changed  in  a  great  variety  of  modes.  That  part 
of  anatomy  which  displays  these  diseased  or  morbid 
changes,  and  which  describes  all  the  circumstances  re- 
lating to  them,  is  called  Fatholoqical  or  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy. We  may  say  then,  that  descriptive  anatomy  com- 
prehends an  account  of  all  the  parts  or  organs  of  the  body 
as  they  exist  in  the  state  of  health;  general  anatomy 
comprehends  an  account  of  all  the  separate  substances  of 
which  those  organs  are  composed,  not  as  these  substances 
exist  combined  in  organs,  but  as  they  form  distinct  and 
peculiar  anbstaaces;  pathological  aw^omy  oompiehenda 
on  account  of  idl  the  changes  of  structure  produced  by  dis- 
ease, whether  in  individual  organs,  or  in  the  primitive  or 
common  substances  of  which  these  organs  are  composed. 

It  is  obviously  impoesibte  to  include  in  a  single  article  a 
Bulyect  so  wide  as  this.  However  concise  the  descriptions 
under  each  head  might  be,  it  would  necessarily  swell  the 
account  to  such  a  length,  as  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
plan  of  the  present  work.  We  must,  therefore,  satisf)'  our- 
selves with  referring  to  the  separata  heads  under  which  the 
topics  comprehended  in  this  subject  will  be  treated.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  offer  a  few  observations  illustrative  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  science  of  anatomy. 

1.  In  the  first  place^  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  phyaioloey. 
It  is  the  olnect  of  anatomy  to  ascertain  structure ;  it  is  the 
olyeet  of  pnyuoIoKy  to  ascertain  Ametion.  An  oivan  is 
constructed  va  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  it  to  permtm  a 
certain  action ;  the  action  cannot  be  understood  unless  the 
structure  be  known;  and,  often,  the  structure  cannot  be 
known  without  directly  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
action.  UntQ  the  art  of  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated, 
the  science  of  physioiogy  was  without  existence.  In  pn> 
portion  as  anatomy  has  been  practised,  physiology  has 
advanced. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  anatomy  and  physiology  are  the 
basis  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Disease,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  physician  to  detect  and  to  cure,  is  denoted  by 
di&(»^red  Amotion ;  disordered  function  cannot  be  under* 
stood  without  a  knowledge  of  healthy  ftmetion;  healthy 
flinction  cannot  be  understood  witfaxmt  a  ^owiedge  of 
structure;  and  structure  cannot  be  understood  unless  it 
be  examined.  The  (^ans  in  which  the  most  important 
ftinctiona  have  their  seat  are  placed  in  the  interiw  of  the 
body,  and  are  completely  concealed  from  the  view.  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  situation  and  connexion, 
much  less  their  nature  and  operation,  excepting  that  of  in- 
specting the  interior  of  the  body.  As  the  most  important 
functions  have  their  seat  in  organs  which  are  placed  in  the 
interitH'  of  the  body,  so  those  internal  organs  are  also  the 
seats  of  the  most  firequent  and  fatal  diseases.  Consequently, 
an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  situation  of  these  organa 
a  indispansalde  in  order  to  aseertainrthe  seats  ef  diiMse  i 
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but  as  theie  organs  are  completely  concealed  ftom  the 
view,  it  follows  that  their  situation  cannot  be  learnt  villiout 
the  studv  of  anatomy.  In  several  regions  of  the  body, 
organs  the  most  different  in  structure  and  ftinctien  are 
placed  close  to  each  o&ot.  Diseases  the  most  diverBifiied, 
requiring  not  only  not  the  same,  but  opposite  treat- 
ment, may  consequently  exist  in  the  same  region  of  the 
uody.  Without  the  accurate  discrimination  of  these  dis- 
sases,  it  is  often  Impossible  to  save  life ;  but  the  discrimina- 
^n  of  tbaae  diseases  it  absolutely  impossible  without  that 
knowledge  which  the  study  of  anatomy  only  can  impart. 

It  has  been  jnsfly  obeerved*  that  one  oounderation*  whiidi 
shows  in  a  striking  l^ht  the  importance  of  anatimiieal 
luowledge  in  leading  to  the  deteetkmof  diiaafle,  is,  that  the 
■eat  of  painis  o/n/ati  at  a  distance  ttom  the  aflbeted  organ. 
In  disease  of  Hu  liver,  pain  is  generally  felt  at  the  top  of 
the  li^ht  shoulder,  because  a  nerve  which  goes  to  the  uver 
is  united  iri&  a  nerve  which  supplies  the  shoulder.  In 
disnsif  of  the  lung,  there  is  often  no  l>ain  In  the  lung;  but 
much  uneasiness  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe.  In  ouease 
of  the  h^joint,  there  is  (rften  no  pain  in  the  hip,  but  severe 
pain  at  the  knee.  In  all  these  cases,  the  attention  is  apt 
to  be  carried  away  from  the  real  seat  of  the  malady.  Even 
.  a  the  present  day,  abundance  of  practitioners  apply  their 
remedies  to  the  seat  of  the  pain,  wholly  iznorant  of  the 
true  seat  of  the  disease :  mistakes  of  this  kmd,  often  &t^ 
■re  inevitable  without  a  knowledge  of  anatomy,  while  with 
that  knowledge  tiiey  an  soarody  possible. 

3.  If  the  buwleaae  at  anatomy  be  thus  obvunriv  im- 
portant to  the  ^ysMuan,  it  is  still  nuse  manifest  vat  it 
must  be  indispenubla  to  the  im^eou.  Without  a  minute 
and  exact  knowledge  of  the  structure,  situation,  and  relation 
Morgans,  the  surgeon  cannot  proceed  a  single  step  in  the 
practice  of  his  art  without  the  most  imminent  peril.  Many 
oi^rtunities  will  occur  in  the  course  of  this  work  of  illus- 
trating this  tnith ;  but  perhaps  the  most  striking  proofs  of 
it  are  afforded  under  the  heads  Amputation,  Aneurism, 
HsuoaBHAoi,  HsHHiA,  oud  Lithotomy.  It  has  been 
justly  stated,  that  no  one  can  fwm  an  adequate  concep- 
tion but  those  who  have  witnessed  it.  of  the  conAision  and 
terror  occasiiaKd  by  the  sight  of  a  human  beins  from  whose 
body  the  blood  is  gushing  in  tomnts,  and  whi^  none  of 
the  spectators  axe  wle  to  xdieve.  In  all  suoh  oases,  there 
is  one  thing  proper  to  be  done,  the  {ffompt  petfianunce  of 
which  is  generaUy  as  certainly  successflil,  as  the  neglect  of 
it  is  inentably  ftial.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
terrible  situation  than  that  of  a  medical  man  who  knows 
not  what  to  do  on  such  an  eme^ncy.  But  Oie  antient 
surgeons  were  constantly  placed  in  this  situation ;  and  the 
dread  inspired  by  it  retaraed  the  progress  of  surgery  more 
than  all  other  causes  put  together.  Not.only  were  they  pre- 
vented through  terror  from  mterfering  with  the  most  painJVil 
and  destructive  disoues  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  ca- 
pable of  safe  and  easy  remoral,  but  in  general  tney  were  afraid 
to  cut  even  the  most  trivial  tumour.  They  never  thought  of 
amputating  until  the  limb  had  mortified,  and  the  dead  bad 
separated  from  the  Uving  narts;  and  bung  ignonnt  of  the 
means  of  stopping^hnmorrnage,  they  were  afnid  to  cut  into 
the  living  flean.  But  nirgeons  now  know  that  there  is  one 
simple  and  e&otual  means  of  stopping  luemorrhage,  namely, 
compression  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  If  pressure  be  made 
on  uie  trunk  of  an  artery,  though  blood  be  flowing  from  a 
thousand  branches  given  off  from  it,  the  bleedmg  will 
immediately  cease.  Should  the  situation  of  the  artety  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  effectual  external  pressure,  nothing 
forther  is  requisite ;  the  pressure  bein^  applied,  the  bleeif 
ing  is  staunched  at  once :  should  the  situation  of  the  vessel 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  external  pressure,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  ^wn  upon  it,  and  to  secure  it  by  the  application 
of  a  ligature.  Pari  may  be  pardoned  for  supposmg  that 
he  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  invaluable  remedy  by 
the  iiupiiation  (tf  the  Deity.  By  means  of  it  the  most 
Itomidable  operations  may  be  undertaken  with  tba  utmost 
oonfldence,  be(»use  the  wounded  vessels  can  be  secured 
the  moment  ihey  are  out :  by  the  same  means,  the  most 
frightful  hiemorrhages  may  be  effiectually  stopped;  and 
even  when  the  bleeding  is  so  violent  as  to  threaten  imme- 
diate death,  it  may  often  be  averted  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  placing  the  finger  u^n  the  wounded  vessel  until  them 
is  time  to  tie  it  But  it  is  obvious  that  none  of  these  ex- 
pedients can  be  employed,  and  that  these  bleedings  can 
neither  be  checked  at  the  moment,  nor  permanently  stopped, 
witiiont  such  a  knoi4edge  of  the  course  of  the  trunks  and 


branches  of  vaiseU,  as  can  be  acquired  only  by  ibe  study 
of  anatomy. 

The  importance  of  pathological  or  morbid  anatomy  will 
be  readily  understood.  What  are  called  symptoms  are  signs 
of  disordered  frinctions ;  disordered  frinctions  are  the  conse- 
quences of  irregular  or  diseased  actions ;  irregular  or  dis- 
eased actions,  aner  they  have  continued  for  a  certain  time, 
produce  a  change  in  the  structure  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  have  their  seat  Certain  disordered  actions  produce 
certain  specific  changes,  modified  indeed  by  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  are  ascer- 
tainable and  ascertained.  The  medical  practitioner,  who  luis 
an  opportuni^  of  comparing  tiie  symptom  or  the  external 
sign,  which  he  observed  dunng  life,  with  the  morbid  diange 
ofstructure  visible  on  inspection  of  the  diseased  organ  after 
death,  learns  with  exactness  what  the  external  sign  denotes, 
that  is,  what  state  of  the  internal  oi^an  it  expresses.  More- 
over, the  external  sign  may  not  have  been  obtrusive,  and  yet 
it  may  have  been  present  It  is  to  this  comparison  of  the 
symptoms  of  disease  during  life,  with  the  diseased  changfs 
of  structure  visible  in  the  organs  alter  death,  constituting 
morbid  anatomy,  that  we  owe  all  the  exact  knowledge  of 
disease  which  is  at  present  possessed.  There  is  not  a  single 
internal  malady,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  now  known, 
which  has  not  been  brought  to  tight  by  morbid  anatomy. 
The  diseases,  the  precise'  nature  or  which  still  remains  un- 
disoovered,  are  those,  the  scab  of  which  diere  have  been  few 
(^^KwtunitieB  of  inspecting  after  death,  or  in  which  tlu 
mwbid  ohan^  producea  in  the  organs  are  so  slight  or 
txansient  as  uthwto  to  have  eluded  detection.  Nor  is  Qiere 
81^  imbable  means  by  which  the  true  nature  of  such  dis- 
eases oau  ever  become  better  known  than  that  of  increasing 
the  facilities  of  examining  the  condition  of  the  oi^ns  im- 
mediately after  death.  An  effectusJ  remedy  for  a  disease 
may  not  indeed  be  discovered  when  the  exact  nature  of  it  is 
ascertained ;  but  the  discovery  of  the  exact  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease puts  the  physician  in  the  right  path  in  searching  after 
the  cure,  and  at  all  events  teaches  him  what  will  be  useless, 
and  what  mischievous.  Hence  a  clearer  apprehension  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease  has  always  preceded  an  improved 
treatment  of  it.  If  the  {dan  of  the  present  work  admitted  of 
the  requisite  details,  it  would  be  instructive  to  show  how 
uniformly  every  exact  and  oertun  method  of  cure  has  fol- 
lowed and  been  founded  upon  that  Imowledge  of  disease 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  inspection  of  the 
Cleans  after  death.  Compare,  for  example,  the  knovled^ 
which  enlightened  physicians  now  have  of  fever,  and  ^e 
success  which  attends  their  treatment  of  it,  with  the  dark- 
ness which  rested  on  this  malady,  and  the  inertness  or  mis- 
chievousness  of  the  remedies  employed  in  it  only  a  few 
years  ago.  A  physician  who  understands  fever,  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  this  malady  has  been  actually  elucidated,  can 
tell  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  with  aatontshing  accuracy 
what  internal  organs  are  in  a  state  of  diseased  action ; 
what  the  kind  of  diseased  actim  is  in  eadi ;  what  the  pro- 
bable pn^ress  of  it  will  be,  that  is,  what  morbid  change  of 
structure  or  organic  disease  it  is  its  natural  tendency  to  pro- 
duce, and  must  inevitably  produoei  if  it  be  allowed  to  hold  on 
its  course  without  behig  checked.  To  this  extent  his  know- 
ledge places  the  physician  in  the  poaitiim  in  wl^h  he  would 
be  if  the  body  of  his  patient  were  transparent,  and  be  could 
actually  see  the  processes  that  are  gnng  on  in  the  internal 
organs.  Having  this  knowledge,  m  knows  with  exactness 
what  to  attempt  by  the  remedies  which  be  employs :  among 
numberless  remedies  he  knows  which  to  choose  as  being  the 
best  fitted  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view ;  his  remedy  ^ing 
chosen,  he  knows  the  proper  strength,  the  proper  time,  the 
proper  frequency,  in  a  word,  the  proper  mode  in  which  to 
exhibit  it--that  is,  he  knows  how  to  exJ^bit  it  in  the  dose  and 
form  the  best  adapted  to  the  actual  oondition  tlw  organ 
which  it  is  his  otgect  to  relieve.  He  does  not  work  in  the 
dark.  He  has  a  definite  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  an  in- 
strument of  known  power  with  which  to  compass  his  pur- 
pose. He  even  anticipates  events ;  stops  diseased  processes 
at  the  very  commencement ;  prevents  morbid  changes 
structure,  which,  if  once  produced,  too  often  prove  incurable. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  a  disease  which  above  all  others 
attacks  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  important  organs, 
his  interference,  as  far  as  it  has  any  inftuence,  is  conserva- 
tive ;  be  sees  the  impending  danger  and  averts  it ;  be  pro- 
tects the  vital  organs  from  a  shock,  which,  but  for  him, 
would  be  fbtal  to  them,  while  the  ve^  remedies  employed 
by  the  ignorant  practitioner  increase  that  shock,  »d  concur 
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with  the  dueaie  in  prodaoinK  death.  The  neat  diBtinotioa 
between  the  enlightened  and  the  ignmuit  mrnman  is,  that 
HbB  fanaer  knowa  the  state  of  the  intemal  organs,  and 
adapts  hia  remedies  to  that  slate ;  while  the  latter  knows 
Doling  <^  the  morbid  proeeise*  that  are  gmng  on,  and  jm- 
geribes  for  a  fancT  or  a  name.  Compare,  in  like  manner, 
the  knowledge  which  enlightened  phyBictans  now  have  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  with  the  obscurity  in  which  the 
diseases  of  this  period  of  life  were  formerly  involved.  Take, 
as  an  example,  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  true 
nature  of  a  malady  which  used  to  be  exceedingly  frequent 
and  almost  unifttnnly  fatal  among  children,  namely,  water 
in  the  brain.  A  chOd  screamed  out  suddenly  whilst  at  play. 
A  change  was  observed  in  the  child's  countenance.  A 
physician  was  sent  for  in  alarm.  He  found  the  child  rest- 
less, irritable,  flashed,  oonstanfly  moving  its  head  on  the 
pillow,  the  skin  ho^  and  the  piuse  qai».  In  a  few  days 
(he  pidae  became  stow  and  intermittent;  the  chUd  fixnu 
hein^  in  a  state  of  constant  restlessness,  attended  wt&  an 
occasional  sudden  shriek,  fell  into  stupor;  vomiting  was 
often  superadded ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  more,  the  pulse 
having  become  again  extoemely  rapid,  the  child  expired  in 
convtusions.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  attack,  pro- 
gress, and  termination  of  a  malady  which  used  to  destroy 
hundreds  of  children,  and  often  individual  after  individual  of 
the  same  family.  But  was  the  history  of  the  disease  rei^ly 
thus  brief,  and  its  progress  really  thus  rapid  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, the  concourse  ol  symptoms  was  in  fact  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  their  progress  remarkaUy  slow.  The  disease, 
at  the  point  of  time  at  whloh  tiie  history  of  it  is  here  taken 
up,  appeared  to  be  seated  solely  in  tlw  head.  Tlie  bxoiA, 
however,  is  the  last  part  aJfected;  the  brain  sufl^ed  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  its  sympatii^  with  other  and  distant 
oi^ns.  The  disease  commences  m  the  abdomen.  The 
child,  long  before  it  gave  that  ominous  scream,  had  been 
fretful,  hot,  feverish,  either  without  appetite  or  with  TOra- 
cious  appetite,  and  those  states  of  the  appetite  alternating 
with  each  otfaer;  either  with  a  constipated  or  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  those  states  also  alternating  with 
each  other,  the  stools  meantime  being  always  unnatural, 
and  the  belly  always  tumid,  hard,  and  oftentimes  tender. 
These  symptoms,  because  they  did  not  lay  the  child  pro- 
strate upon  its  bed,  were  overlooked,  or  deemed  of  no  con- 
sequence. But  at  last,  from  the  total  ihiluie  of  all  the 
means  employed  to  save  the  child  when  the  symptoms 
of  brain  disease  came  on,  physicians  began  to  take  ano- 
ther view  of  the  matter.  They  ava^ed  flienuelves  of  every 
opportunity  they  could  obtain  of  inspecting  the  bodies 
of  the  children  who  died  of  this  terrible  malady.  In 
the  brain  they  found  water  indeed,  hut  often  only  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  sometimes  scarcely  any;  while 
there  were  silways  signs  of  inflammation,  and,  in  general, 
signs  of  recent  and  active  inflammation,  in  contr^istinc- 
tion  to  the  signs  which  denote  inflammation: of  a  slow  or 
chronic  character.  On  looking  farther,  they  found  still 
niore  striking  appearances  of  disease  in  the  abdomen ;  ap- 
pearances which  denoted  a  disease  of  a  slowly  but  con- 
standy  progressive  charact«b— the  source  of  irritation  to  the 
whole  system — an  irritation  not  perceptibly  yet  unif^ly 
increasing  day  byday.  The  real  nature  of  the  malady  was 
now  disclosed.  The  first  appearuioes  of  disease  were  ob- 
served ;  the  disease  was  attacked  before  it  had  time  to  bo 
developed ;  the  remedy  was  applied  to  the  true  seat  of  the 
malady,  the  abdomen,  and  not  to  the  head,  which  as  yet 
rerciained  unaffected.  Under  early  and  judicious  treatment, 
the  head  thus  almost  always  remained  unaffected ;  and  now 
water  of  the  brain  in  children  is  an  exceedingly  rare  disease, 
hardly  ever  comins  on  but  in  neglected  cases  of  disordered 
bowels — cases  neglected  on  account  of  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  of  ignorance  or  inattention  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  the  nurse.  This  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  examination  of  the  body,  dSer  death,  has  led  to 
the  deteetion  of  the  true  seat  and  nature  of  diseases ;  and 
it  is  but  one  example.  A  similar  aeoount  might  be  given 
of  almost  every  disease,  the  seat  and  nature  of  which  are 
clearly  and  certainly  understood. 

It  cannot  be  necessair  to  say  more  in  iUnstration  of  the 
necessi^  of  inspecting  the  body  after  death.  The  aversion 
to  the  dissection  of  the  human  body,  which  has  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  and  nations,  is  one  among  the  many  and 
grievous  erils  inflicted  on  man  by  superstition.  It  is  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  to  change  this  aversion  into  respect  and 
gratitude.  A  remarkable  proof  of  Ais  has  been  rewntiy  givea 


by  the  legidature  <tf  our  own  counti?.  The  British  legis- 
lature had  alieadT  acquired  a  bad  notorie^  unong  tiie 
civilised  nations  «f  Europe,  for  aUomng  tiie  continuanee  of 
a  barbaious  practice  of  a  barbarous  ag»-^  pormitting  the 
schools  of  anatomy  to  be  stniplied  wiui  anl^ects  fiv  dissec- 
tion by  ^e  odious  means  wexlmmation .  At  length  Scot- 
land first,  and  afterwards  Englai^  gave  an  appelUng  lesson 
to  the  government  of  the  consequences  that  sometimes 
follow  its  own  criminal  indifference  to  the  pubUc  good. 
When  roused  from  this  lethal^  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  species  of  crime,  the  possibihty  of  which  had  been  fore- 
seen, and  even  the  probability  of  the  perpetration  of  which 
had  been  predicted,  the  legislature  began  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  the  cultivation  of  anatomy.  A  part  of  the  public 
press,  conducted  by  minds  base  and  vulgar,  and,  therefore, 
ready  to  seize  occasions  for  exciting  kindred  passions, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  clamour  among  the  people  against 
the  purpose  of  the  eovemment.  The  attonpt  was  a  signal 
failure.  Few  had  been  previously  aware  of  the  extension 
of  just  views  on  this  subject  among  the  moss  of  the 
people.  There  was  a  profound  and  universal  impressitm 
of  the  usefulness,  nay,  the  indispensable  necessity,  ol 
anatomjr.  The  destination  of  his  own  body  to  the  purpose 
of  public  dissection  by  the  philosojpher,*  was  scarcely  re- 
garded with  wonder  by  the  mechanic  or  even  the  labourer, 
though  it  excited  a  feeling  of  deep  respect  in  both.  At 
this  moment  there  is  scarcdy  a  woman  in  the  lowest  rank 
who  would  not  be  ashamed  to  refuse  permission  to  her 
medical  attendant  to  examine  the  dead  body  of  her  hus- 
buid  or  child.  We  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
to  every  woman,  of  whatever  rank,  that  the  institution  of 
such  an  examination  is  the  paramount  duty  the  medical 
man ;  and  to  teach  her  that  ^e  praotitkmer,  who  is  not 
anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this  means  of  extending  his 
information  and  correcting  his  errors,  is  either  too  ignorant 
to  appreciate  tiie  value  of  his  best  guide  in  the  doubtful  and 
difficult  path  he  has  to  tread,  or  too  much  absorbed  in  a 
money-getting  art  to  practise  his  profession  as  a  science. 
(See  me  0/  the  Dead  to  the  Living,  by  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith;  Lecture  delivered  over  the  Remains  Jeretmf 
Bentham,  K»q.,  in  the  ITeM  Street  School  qf  Anatomy  and 
Medicine,  by  the  same  Author;  Cooper's  Dictionary  qf 
Practical  Surgery,  Art  Hamorrhage,  fee.) 

ANA'TOMY,  COMPARATIVE.  The  term  *  anatomy." 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  article,  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  science  whibb  determines  the  nature  and  relatwns  of 
the  various  organs  of  tiie  human  body.  A  general  term  is 
here  used  m  a  restricted  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  would  express  the  extension  of  the  science  of  anatomy 
to  the  whole  animal  creation,  we  employ  the  general  term 
witii  the  addition  ui  the  word  *  comparative.'  This  anomaly 
has  doubtless  proceeded  from  the  circumstance  that,  till 
within  a  very  recent  period,  the  study  of  animal  structure 
was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  human  subject ;  and 
that  even  zoologists  were  contented  with  inquiring  inte  the 
functions  of  ammids,  instead  of  determining  the  character 
of  the  Cleans  which  were  connected  with  those  functions. 
By  the  term  comparative  anatomy,  then,  we  understand 
the  science  which  conveys  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
iteenoes  in  the  stnulnie  and  oi^nization  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  in  all  its  dasses,  <nden,  andspeeiea. 

-  It  is  evident  that  a  soence  possessing  such  an  exten- 
sive range  must  he  exoeedingly  imperfect;  especially 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  scaroely  half  a  eentimr  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempts  were  made  to  simplify,  by 
systematizing,  its  almost  infinite  details.  It  has,  however, 
made  sufficient  progress,  not  only  to  have  fiimished  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy  and 
physidc^.  but  to  have  supplied  a  secure  and  broad  foun- 
dation for  all  zoological  knowledge,  both  as  regards  existing 
and  extinct  races.  As  the  basis  of  modem  zook^,  com 
parative  anatomy  presents  a  subject  of  the  highest  interest 

•  By  a  will,  d*l«l  Bi  (hr  bMk  u  the  year  176B.  Ht.  Bentbam,  Uwa  a  yMU>X 
man,  laft  bU  bodir  t>r  publie  dlMeeUcm.  The  reaaoo  at  that  time  udKBM  fct 
thi*  b  expieM^  in  tho  foUowinf  remarliBble  wordi  Thu  my  wUl  and 
qiedal  raqaest  I  make,  not  out  oTairMtatioTi  of  liagolBrity,  but  to  the  intent 
and  with  the  dedre,  that  mankind  may  reap  kiibk  small  beoeflt  in  and  by 
mv  deccaae,  having  hitherto  had  •mall  opptirtimitles  to  conlribale  thereto 
wnUe  liTlnR.'  By  a  roemorandum  affixed  to  tMi  dodunent.  It  li  clf«r  that  It 
had  undert^ona  U«  tertoion  only  two  month*  batore  his  death,  (Jnne  lS3i,) 
and  IW  thia  part  of  It  waa  Bftain  dellbeialely  and  Mlemoly  confirmed.  Hia 
body  he  deviwd  to  bit  phydcian.  who  waa  aln  hit  duciple  and  friend,  who 
deHvemd  a  pubUe  lectare  orerit;  the  body  wai  then  u>«d  b  the  anatomtoJ 
•ebool  iu  iUuatratton  of  a  couiee  ot  lecturei  to  itudeoU  in  analamy :  the  akele. 
ton  and  hrad.  togetber  with  aeraral  of  the  organa,  are  preserved,  tbe  two  pit' 
Btr  «Hlfl|tnUr>|  VM  of  (he  mwt  bmntitU  preparatloni  ern  made. 
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CmflniDg  ounelveB  to  this  point  of  viev,  ire  shall  ondeavour 
to  exhibit  a  few  very  general,  and  ooDsequentiy  imperfect, 
notions,  of  the  principtos  of  the  science,  as  they  are  applied 
to  a  sj'Stematic  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  Its  connexion  with  zoobgy  the  oniTerBal  knowled^  of 
tnimal  structure  is  properly  oalled  comparative ;  for  it  is 
the  olgeot  of  the  science  to  eatabUsh  those  analogies  in  or- 
ganiiation,  which  are  to  determine  the  separation  of  the 
nst  number  of  beings  that  compose  the  animal  kingdom,, 
into  classes,  orders,  and  species.  Without  a  knowlec^  of 
anatomical  structure,  at  onee  the  most  minute  and  the  most 
extensive,  arbitrary  distinctions  would  almost  entirely  pre- 
vail in  the  classification  of  species;  and  if  we  follow  the 
history  of  systematic  arrangement,  we  shall  find  that  it 
began  with  the  rudest  and  most  empirical  divisions,  and  did 
not  assume  the  precision  of  a  science  until  a  knowledge  of 
the  organs,  producing  certain  actions,  took  the  jdace  of  the 
mere  obMrration  of  the  ftmctifflu  of  animals  without  leteenoe 
to  their  organs.  The  moat  ordinary  ebaervation  of  nunkind 
would  enable  them  to  arrange  animals  into  three  'neat 
chuses,  aocwding  to  thnr  faculties  of  locomotion,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  place  of  their  movements ;  and 
tnus  all  beings  would  naturally  be  divided  into  those  which 
swim  in  the  water,  those  which  fly  in  the  air,  and  those 
which  only  walk  on  the  earth.  A  more  precise  investigation 
would,  however,  show  extreme  differences  between  animals 
possessing  the  same  sphere  of  locomotion.  For  instance, 
tbe  graat  external  differences  of  structure  and  habit  would 
point  out,  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  aur,  the  necessity 
of  forming  two  distinct  groups,  birds  and  insects ;  and  the 
same  degrees  of  dilforence,  in  terrestrial  animals,  would 
divide  those  which  walk  from  those  which  creep.  Tiaa 
observation  of  actions  became  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion of  external  organs :  it  was  firand  that  a  large  group 
of  terrestrial  beings  might  be  separated  ftom  the  rest  d  fte 
animal  world  aecrading  to  the  number  of  Aieir  fleet— from 
the  birds  who  possess  two  feet,  the  insects  who  possess  six, 
and  the  serpents  who  move  without  feet — by  the  name  of 
quadruped,  or  four-footed.  It  was  thus  that  the  five  great 
classes  were  established,  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  serpents, 
dshes,  and  insects. 

When  zoology  assumed  the  character  of  a  science,  and 
ceased  to  be  only  a  crude  collection  of  isolated  facts,  (and 
this  was  not  attempted  before  the  labours  of  our  own  LlluBtrioas 
Ray,)  it  was  gradually  perceived  that  the  most  important 
eUsB,  that  of  quadrupeds,  was  a  very  unsatisfectory  division. 
A  cow  was  a  quadruped,  and  so  was  a  tortoise ;  but  tiie  one 
was  covered  with  hair,  the  other  with  scales;  the  one 
produced  its  young  fiiUy  formed  and  nourished  them,  the 
other  laid  eggs.  For  some  time  these  contradictions  were 
not  reconcUed,  till  science  stepped  in  with  the  distinction  of 
nviparouv  quadrupeds,  and  otftparous  quadrupeds.  In  tbe 
first  editions  of  the  Syttana  Naturee,  Lmnsus  thus  divided 
the  animal  kingdom:  viviparous  quadrupeds,  birds,  am- 
phibia, (since  changed  for  reptiles,  and  including  serpents 
and  oviparous  quulrupeds,)  fishes,  insects,  and  worms. 
Nearly  twenty  years  after  the  system  of  Linnraus  had  been 
given  to  the  world,  Brisson,  a  distinguished  French  natu- 
ralist, separated  the  cetaceous  animals,  or  whales,  from  the 
fishes,  and  placed  them  next  to  the  viviparous  quadrupeds. 
He  saw  the  anomaly  of  classing  them  with  fisha,  knowing 
that  they  suckled  their  young,  and  were  in  many  other  im- 
portant charactwistics  of  o^puuntion  similar  to  the  highest 
dass  in  the  animal  kingdom.  LimteBos  acknowledKed  the 
importance  of  the  distinction,  and  he  even  carried  the  prin- 
ciple farther  than  Brisson.  He  rejected  tbe  old  division  of 
quadruped,  which  excluded  man  at  one  extremity  of  the 
scale  and  the  cetaeea  at  the  other ; — and  he  adopted  the 
name  mammaiia,  which,  expressing  the  mode  in  which  the 
voung  of  viviparous  animals  are  nourished,  makes  this  great 
distinction  determine  the  first  class  of  the  animal  creation. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  reaching  to  the  most  im- 
portant classes  animals,  the  system  of  Linnsus,  thus 
uoended,  was  strictly  ibrmed  upon  a  view  of  the  great  cha- 
nuiteiistics  of  anatomical  structiire.  The  birds  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  mammalia  by  the  evident  distinction  in  their 
node  of  producing  and  nourishing  ^eir  young ;  although 
the  two  cmses  were  similar  in  possessing  the  heart  with 
two  ventricles  and  two  auricles,  and  having  each  warm  and 
red  blood :  the  amphibia  (or  reptiles),  respiring  by  lungs, 
were  separated  ttom  the  fishes,  breathing  by  gills ;  although 
the  two  classes  had  each  a  heart  with  one  ventricle  and  one 
tnne1e,4iidiheblqo4Dfetu;bTa$coldmdTed.  Sofuthe 


arrangement  of  Linnaeus,  w^h  regard  to  the  four  highest 
classes  of  animals,  has  been  preserved  by  Cuvier  especially, 
and  other  naturalists,  who  have  endeavoured  strictly  to 
arrange  the  animal  kingdom  with  reference  to  the  oi^nizh- 
tion  of  every  raecies.  These  feur  daasss  have  beoi  subse- 
quently ftnned  into  one  great  faxeSij  of  vert^mUtd  animsdi ; 
and  all  ttie  lover  classes  have  been  e<Knpriaed  in  a  second 
family  of  imvertebraied. 

When  we  come  to  the  invertebrated  diriaunifWe  find  that 
the  two  classes  of  Linnnus,  the  insects  and  the  worms,  very 
imperfectly  expressed  the  great  differences  in  the  various 
groups  into  which  so  many  hundreds  and  thousands  ctf 
species  might  be  resolved,  when  they  were  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  their  structure.  Cuvier,  the  most  distinguished 
comparative  anatomist  that  has  evw  appeared,  applied  him- 
self to  the  removal  of  these  omissions  and  contradictions. 
He  eommeuoed  his  great  task  oi  classifying  the  inverte- 
brated fininuls  in  1795,  and  completed  his  system  in  1812. 
The  principle  upon  which  he  proceeded  was  that  of  seeking 
some  larger  and  mora  comprehensive  arrsngenent  Uias 
that  of  classes ;  and  he  accordingly  laid  down  the  following 
general  fable  of  the  animal  kingdom : — 

{Vertebrated  animals.  (  Vertebrtt. ) 

Molluscous  animals.  (Itfoihitquea.) 

Articulated  animals.  {jriieuUt.) 

Radiated  animals.  (BayormSt.) 

The  first  division,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  compre- 
hends tbe  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes  of  Linnssus. 
The  second  comprises  those  animals  with  shells  thatYonned 
a  p(Hliou  of  the  worms  of  the  old  olassifleation.  The  third 
includes  all  the  insects  of  the  same  daanflMtion,  and  o^srs 
that  weft  (brmerly  treated  as  worms;  and  the  fburth.aU  the 
animals  descending  in  the  scale  i^  bong,  induding  the 
remainder  of  the  chaotic  class  of  worms. 

As  the  dassiflewlion  of  Cuvier  essentially  depends  upon 
organisation,  it  may  be  desirable,  in  this  puioe,  to  present  a 
fiirther  Table  of  the  System,  in  its  OEtensKm  toolmes: — 


cfOidm.  Emmfitm. 

pint  AvWoD* 

1.  Uahmaua, 

8 

Mmn.Whkk. 

VBRTBBaATA. 

S.  Aval. 

6 

Bt«b,Dvek. 

FovcImm*. 

a.  RXTTIIIA. 

4 

Ibftdw,  Frag. 

TiKBly^ma  Olden. 

i.  Piioia. 

9 

'WUdnf.liMpray 

1.  Gl»ALOFODA 

1 

NkqUlu. 

Scoond  dhUon. 

S  Ptbhofoda. 

1 

CUo. 

HOLLUSCA. 

S.  GASTIaOFOBA. 

9 

SnaU.  Limpet. 

Six  etomw. 

4.  ACIFSALA. 

Fifteen  <xden. 

5.  BaACBioroiM. 

1 

XJniaU. 

'  6>  Ciaaaaroa*. 

1 

BanasU. 

Third  dlrUkm. 

1.  AVIiKLIDA. 

3 

LsMh. 

ARTICVLATA. 

8.  CavnacsA. 

7 

Cnb. 

Foot  cImmS.  ' 

3.  AXAOBHISA. 

S 

Twenty-fbor  ordm 

4.  In  BIOTA, 

1> 

BBaUa,BnU«fly. 

1.  BoniioinaiiA. 

s 

titMU. 

Fourth  diviiloii. 

S.  ImrnninA. 

s 

TApi-worm. 

RADIATA. 

&  AOALirSA. 

t 

AetiBlA. 

T'm  elanM. 

4.  PoLVrt. 

8 

Elaron  ordeiw. 

5.  InrvssaiA. 

» 

Honas. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  importance,  aud  to  pant 
out  the  peculiar  character,  of  a  system  of  dassifl  cation  of 
the  animal  kingdom  founded  upon  comparat-ve  anatomy, 
it  will  be  impossible  far  us  to  enter  into  any  minute  details, 
interesting  and  instructive  as  they  might  be,  which  have  re- 
ference to  the  distinctions  of  species ;  but  it  may  be  desirable 
to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the  leading  prindples  of  the  larger 
zoological  arrangements. 

The  division  of  vertebrated  animals  is  one  which  very 
happily  marks  a  chain  of  affinities,  connected  with  the  gra- 
dual development  of  the  highest  organs  and  functions.  The 
vertebral  column  is  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  skele- 
ton: it  supports  the  head;  and  the  canal,  which  passes  fhnn 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  incloses  the  common  nsdonlus  of 
the  nerves,  which  communicates  with  the  nerves  of  the 
cranium.  When  we  descend  to  the  inoeriebrated  animals, 
the  skeleton  no  lon^  exists ;  the  bony  substance  is  alto* 
gether  wanting,  or  is  external,  instead  of  internal ;  and  the 
nervous  nstem  assumes  an  entirely  differont  cluncter.  till 
it  is  gradually  lost  in  the  mere  oritalHliQr  of  the  lowest 
dsmes  in  the  scale  of  animal  life. 

The  0rgani7.ation  of  the  first  plass  of  vei 
■  ''         n  riitjzeo  oy 
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AMDUL  KZHfaXni^-ASBAMOBDiAOCORDINQ  TO  THB  SYgTIM  OF  OUVm. 
'0«BBm     I.  ffinaim 


MAMMAMAi 


OuM  U. 
AVSS. 

OIMMC) 

Olui  III. 
HBPTILU, 


HiMidila  ftxed 


m 


hJ  -J 


III 


Cwi  L 

CEPHALOPODA, 

OtA«a  11. 
FTBHOPODA, 
(Pteropodu.) 


Claii  hi. 

OASTBBOPODA. 
(QuIeropodM,] 
hetodlDg  Mm  Ortos. 


Clais  IV. 
ACEPHALA, 
fAc«pb«lM,) 
indaaini  TWO  OrdeH. 

CLAIt  V. 

BRAOHIOPODA. 
(BnelilopodM.) 

CtAII  VI. 

CIRRHOPODA. 
(CiirhopodM.) 

CLAaa  I. 
ANNBUDA, 
(AanelidM^ 
indniUDf  Three  OrdftM- 

"I 


Compeand  «m 
placed  OB  pedlclm 
ud  morrable. 

Byee  MuUe  and 
Inunoreabb 


2  E 


Section  11. 
EnbMQMiracU, 
divided  iDto  S  Orden. 
(Bntomoatraoei.) 

Claib  III. 
ABAC  HN  IDA. 
(Anehntdai.) 
'^idlBf  Twv  OnktB. 


Class  IV. 
INSBCTA. 
(Iniecte*,) 
bKlnduf  Twelve  Ordsra 


CLAaa  I. 
BCHINODERHA, 
(Behlttodnmea,') 
ikoladhigTwo  Orden. 

Ouii  II. 
INTESnNA. 
(tnlaaltiuu,) 
incladlnK  Two  Ordera. 

ClabI  III. 
ACALBPHA. 


I 


OnUra. 


CLAaa  IV. 

POLYPI, 

Euelndlng  liuee  Otden, 

CLAaa  T. 

INPdiORIA. 


III.  Oaraivore 

V.  EdeaUtft 

VI.  Pachydenu 

VII.  BumfaantUt 
VXU.  OUeea 

L  BApaeea 
II.  PuawM 
III.  SMOMma 
tV.QuObm 
V  OnOba 
VI  iPaliBlpadai 

I  :CtieknlA 
U.BMila 
IU.'.OpUdl» 

I,  AuBtboptemU 
ILAMomtnalea 
IlI,8>b.biMUBti 
IV/ApodM 

V.  Lo^obnnoUl 
VI.  FlMtofuai  ' 

TZLSMrieMi 

;  IX.  OydortDBi 


1^^ 


Blmaaes) 
Quadiutnanaa) 
Carnaa^rs) 
Boageura) 
Bdentfa)  r 
Pachvdemes) 
RumlDaBta) 
CiUeia) 

OlMMKdaPnla) 
haamux) 

Oriinpeun) 
OaUiiuo««J 
Bekaaaten) 
PalnlpMca) 

(CMlonlaaa) 
(SanrlaBall 

kadi 

(A.MtbO|rtfainbM) 

(AbdoaiBAui) 
(SabnohlaBi) 
CApoda.) 

{LophobrasohM) 
CnistogMtM) 

(SMkBtaBB) 

tSilKtlH)' 


Com)  C^vldopada  CCaplMlor«Ua) 
(«m)  PtawfBda  (PitnpodM) 


I.  PutaKnda 

U.  Nadlbnaebte 
m.  IsftmteaneUM 
IV.  TMUtnnehU 
V.  HatnqpodA 
VI.  PMUnluwehla 
VII.  1>aMllbCMMUA 
vni.  ScqlttimBeUa 
IX.  OrekbnadiU 

I.  TutAoeM 
IL  Aoaphal^ 


(PnbnoBiB) 

rNndtbniKhea) 

(Inbnibranebea) 

(Taetlbmiehes) 

{Hetirapodee] 

(PectioAinuicIiaa^ 

(TnbnUbraacbes) 

(SeatibruebM) 

(Oydobcaaehaa; 

fTaatacM) 

(Aeephalea  aana  Coqnines) 


Cone)  BncbiopodA  (BtMlik^iodea) 
tODe)  CMnhopod*  CCanhopodH) 


(.  TtaUndA 
II.  DorrifatanehU 
in.  AbnaeMa 


I.  DecApodA 
II.  StomapodA 

III.  AmpUpodA 

IV.  LnmodipadA 

v. ' 


VL  BnadUopMb 
VII,  RmHopooa 


I.  PolaumatA 
II.  TnekaatlA 

I.  HjnlapMU 

II.  ThyaaiHmn 

III.  ParaaitA 

IV.  SoctorU 

■  V.  ColecqiteTA 
VL  Orthc^tarA 
VII.  Hamlpters 
VI 11.  Neuropter* 
tX.  HTineiK^tarA 
X-  Lepldopler* 
XI.  Ehlpiptera 
XII.  DiptarA 

I.  PfdieaUala 
IL  XehiDodmA 


I.  CavltkriA 
II.  PamieliyiitA 


(TttUeolM) 

fDoiBibnncbM) 

(Abraochu) 

(Meapodes) 
(StOBiApodet) 


rBMMkpada) 

CFcMfkpodM) 

fPnlwouahea) 
(TracbieiuMs} 

(Myrl^adea) 

(ThyBanoaiM) 

fPararift.) 

(Saeeun) 

rCoteoptlreB>, 

fOrtlMmUreaJ 

^Hemtyfaea} 

C  HettroptAne} 

(Hymcooptina) 

f  LepidopWrei) 

(RUplpUtea) 

(DlpUna) 

fPediBdUs} 

(BeUiMidBtBMa.  rau  pMi) 


rCa^talrei) 
(PAreocbyinAteux  ) 


I.  Ae«l«pbA(BaMW 
II.  HydlwWLeA 


I.  AotlnlA 
II.  OeUttnoaa 
III.  CoraUlM 


1,  Rottfbts 
IL  HmoiMWA 


(AeaUphea.ainples) 
(HydioatAUqiua) 

rChaiDot) 
(fJelatinenx) 


Haa. 

ChlntMBMfc 
HysnA. 
Rat. 

AtmadQIoi 
Hog. 
Cow. 
WhalA. 

Hawk.' 

SwaUow. 

Woodpecker. 

Cock. 

Beroa. 

Dock. 

Tortolaa. 
LUAid. 


8wcvd4Uk. 

SataaoB. 
WUUBg. 
Brt. 

HtpyoMnpna. 
Bim  tA. 

SUugw^ 

LftlAplVJ. 


MaMUu. 


CUaanatMlk. 

SoiriL 

Giaacna. 

linririU. 

BniaaMlA. 

CulnaiUi 

tn>alk. 

^tOL 

OiKtor. 
AsddiA. 


UngulAAutliM. 


AmpUtriU. 
AnphiMmB. 


Oebfe  Stella  ta. 
FbyllMoiDA. 

ffamwHiTit 

Whito-LoBW. 

AnUom. 


Phrvnna.  (Spidar.) 
Fhalaagiiini. 

Centipada. 

VelTrt  Sprfng-taiL 

Looae. 

Flea. 

Beetle. 

GtAuboppW. 

AphU. 

Ant-LIoa. 

lehneamou-FlT. 

Moth. 

Xenoa. 

Onat 

StM.iab. 
npnBoaloi. 


CmbralnlA  !,niAilA)' 
PBHrlA  GonMtik 


Hednaa. 
Dlphyea. 


Green  ActtneA 
Criitatallai. 

Coral. 
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the  munniiftret,  imammaUa,)  pmenti  an  avtioolatad  skele- 

Lon,  gsnenUy  mnofa  more  pmbot  flwi  thkt  of  Hbm  time 
other  elaBBes  of  the  same  dmnon.  The  greatar  nomber 
have  four  artieulated  limbi,  parti  of  the  alwlfltoa ;  and  all 
have  a  diaphragm  betvraen  the  ohett  and  the  abdomen ;  a 
heart  vith  tvo  ventricles  and  two  auiioloB ;  the  blood  red 
and  warm ;  limzt  ftlling  the  cavity  of  the  oheit,  through 
which  the  blood  passes  in  the  course  of  its  circulation. 
These  are  the  only  viviparous  animals,  properly  speaking. 
The  distinctions  of  orden  amongst  the  class  of  mammalia 
is  {winomally  dnived  fiom  the  fffmnces  in  the  chanotw 
of  the  luabe  and  the  teeth.  Ihe  first  five  orders  possess 
the  oamnHm  dmaotor  (tf  hning  nails  at  the  atnmutiea 
{.UagmailateSi.  Then  uunali  are  therefore  possessed, 
more  or  lass,  of  the  powar  of  tailing  upon  objects.  The 
first  three  orders  have  alio  the  eommon  oharaetar  <tf  poi- 
aeasing  the  three  sorts  of  teeth ;  the  eanine,  the  incisive, 
and  the  molar.  But  the  first  order  {Bimana,  Man)  is 
distinguished  by  having  hands  (that  is,  four  fingers  and  an 
opposable  thumb)  upon  the  Miterior  extremities  only ;  vhile 
the  second  {Quadrumana)  have  hands  at  the  iuur  ex- 
tremities ;  and  the  third  {Camivora )  have  no  opposable 
thumb  upon  either  extremity.  The  fourth  order  (Rodentia) 
have  no  canine  teeth ;  and  the  fifth  (Bdentata)  no  ineisive. 
The  hoofed  mammalia  f  UngvkUa')  f(»m  two  orders,  the  Po- 
th^derma,  and  the  Ruminaniia.  These  are  unfitted,  from 
the  character  of  their  extrsmitias.  tar  seizing  upoo  otgaets ; 
tiwv  employ  them  only  for  looomotioiL  The  nghth  order 
(Citacm)  have  no  bind>limbi  devrioped;  and  th^  five- 
limbs  are  very  short,  and  flattened  into  the  form  of  flns,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  for  an  extstenee  in  the  water,  although 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  hre^lie  above  the  surfkee. 

The  second  class  of  vertebrated  animals  (Birdr)  have 
many  parts  of  their  organization  similar  to  the  mammaUa. 
They  have  a  heart  with  two  Tentricles  and  two  aurioles ; 
warm  blood ;  the  cavity  td  the  cranium  wholly  filial  with 
the  brain ;  aiid  the  trunk  oompletely  formed  by  ribs.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  oviparous ;  they  have  no  dia- 
phragm ;  and  only  the  vertebne  of  the  neck  and  tail  are 
movMhla.  The  blood  of  this  clau  passes  through  the 
Ivmgf  h^cM  its  distribution  to  the  other  parta  of  the  body ; 
bat  tha  Inngs  are  not  fine ;  tiuj  are  attached  to  the  ribs ; 
and  the  «temal  air  paNsa  -trough  them  in  ita  way  to 
cavities  which  are  dispersed  through  the  bodv.  It  is  this 
ciroumBtance  which  gives  them  the  power  of  flying,  that  is, 
of  using  th^  anterior  extremities,  or  wings,  which  stand  in 
theplaoe  of  the  fim-arms  and  fbre-Jcgs  of the  mammalia. 

The  third  olaas  of  vertebrated  animals  (RepHUt)  ofbr,  in 
their  several  orders,  very  considerable  differences  in  their 
external  charaoters,  and  their  general  habits — much  more 
80  than  either  of  the  preeeding  classes.  Some  have  the 
fore-limbs  which  distinguish  tm  mammalia  and  birds ; 
others  have  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  them;  and  in 
oihm  they  are  wholly  wanting.  But  they  all  agree  in 
having  but  one  vantima  to  hearty  in  the  coldness  of 
their  htood ;  and  in  their  imperfcat  respiration,  eonsequmt 
apm  a  pcrnon  of  tiw  blood  paHbig  ihnnigh  the  lungs. 

The  fouth  olaia  of  vartabralad  anlnaU  (AaAe^  difbr 
easentlally  from  tha  preeedtag  daises.  The  Umbi  have 
^sappeared,  and  flns  supply  their  plaoe;  the  skdcton 
is,  m  many  species,  very  ineompleta.  Th^  breathe  by 
gilb,  or  bruwhial  openings,  instead  of  lungs,  and  they 
have  oonseqnently  neither  trachea,  larynx,  nor  voice.  The 
two  great  divisions  of  fishes  are  the  bony  and  the  carti- 
laginous. In  scmie  ot  the  latter,  the  peouliar  character 
derived  flrom  the  skelrton  of  the  verlalnratad  animals  has 
almost  disappeared. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  seotmd  great  fomily  of  the  animal 
Idi^dofn,  the  Invertelmtted— when  we  endeavour  to  olassiiV 
that  vast  aeries  beings,  which,  possessing  no  vartetMU 
colnmn,  or  skeleton,  gradually  depart  more  and  more  from 
what  we  consider  Ow  type  of  the  liigfaest  wmnisatiim — 
we  are  astonished  as  much  by  the  extreme  mffermees  of 
the  organs,  fiiculties,  and  habits,  of  particular  classes,  as  by 
the  unbounded  variety  of  the  species  which  those  classes 
contain.  It  is  in  this  department  of  the  creation  that 
zoc^ogiats  have  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties,  espe- 
cially since  they  have  founded  their  science  upon  the  ois- 
tinetions  of  anatomical  structure.  At  every  step  of  Uieir 
knowledge  they  have  folt  how  much  they  have  yet  to  know. 
They  ha^,  however,  eatabhsbed  many  ot  the  most  im^ 
pottant  nindples  and  facts. 

Ill  all  this  gnat  fltmily  of  the  invertebratad  aidmalai  tha 


mpporto  of  musenlar  aotion  are  not  ftumished  by  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  body ; — none  of  the  classes  or  spanaa 
respire  by  eelluhr  lungs ;  none  have  a  vcdoe ;  and  th<* 
nav<uu  system,  where  any  exists,  has  not  its  middle  part 
inclosed  in  a  cavity  of  bone.  These  are  the  ^at  geniofal 
distinetionB  between  the  vertebrated  and  mverteUaled 
fiimilies.  But  the  distinetions  between  the  three  divisions 
of  the  invertebratad  aiWals,  and  tha  classes  even  the 
same  divisions,  are  so  manifold  and  important,  tioA  we 
cannot  attempt  to  fturnuh  any  adequate  notion  even  of  tha 
general  structure  prevailing  in  each  division,  and  must 
oontsKt  ouiselTCs  wiUi  the  most  general  outUne. 

The  Molkueau  dhriakm  {Mol(tuqu9a}-~ihe  fleahv  bodies 
clothed  with  a  shall— have  a  true  circulation  of  too  blood 
through  aitsrial  and  venous  vassals;  they  respica 
bianiui*  ^jlls) ;  they  have  a  brain,  and  possess  a  nervous 
system.  Some  have  the  organs  of  oght  and  hearing,  while 
others  ajqwar  to  be  limitM  to  those  of  touch  and  taste. 
Some  masticate  their  food*  others  can  only  swallow. 

The  ArtkuJated  division  {ArtieuUs},  although  possessing 
the  common  character  which  is  indicated  by  their  name, 
are  so  difi^nt  in  other  important  particulars  of  their  o^a- 
nisatiai,  that  we  must  briefly  pnnt  oat  the  leading  pecu- 
Uarities  of  each  dass.  The  ArmeHda  have  a  long  body* 
composed  of  rings ;  they  are  unprovided  with  articulated 
foet;  thqr  respire  by  btanchias ;  have  a  system  of  circula- 
tion ;  and  a  knur,  knotted  cord  owineoted  with  tha  nervoua 
qrstem.  The  &iMtaosa  have  the  body  and  tin  limbs 
articulated ;  the  out«  eovering  is  bony,  as  tbdr  name  im- 
idies ;  they  have  a  system  tS  circulatiDn;  and  they  respire 
by  Immohiis.  The  Arathnida  (often  confounded  with 
insects)  respire  by  nsnow  traehcsB,  and.  not  undugoiag 
any  transfinmaUona,  have  always  articulated  feet,  and  eyes 
in  their  head.  The  In*«cU  undergo  tiansformations;  and 
have,  in  tlieir  perfect  state,  two  eyes  and  two  antennas  in 
the  head,  six  articulated  foet,  ud  two  traofaea,  whibh 
extmd  through  all  the  body. 

When  we  deaoend  to  the  last  division,  the  Radiated, 
{RayonMh,)  we  find  that  soma  of  the  organs  which  a]^war 
to  be  essential  to  lift,  as  we  see  them  danloped  in  the  pre- 
ceding divisions,  do  not  exist  ^e  nervous  system,  whether 
consisting  of  a  sianal  eoxd,  m  a  aystam  of  mut^iaa*, 
totally  duappears;  tha  sexnal  mtem  doss  not  vfsmt  to 
exist;  the  head,  wmpeHy  so  allied,  is  no  loiver  fonnd; 
and  the  organ  m  aight  is  axtinanisbad.  It  b  nnneoes- 
sary  for  us  to  trace  the  last  oegrree  in  tha  scale  of 
animal  life,  to  that  point  when  the  animal  kingdom  appears 
to  lose  itself  in  the  vegetable ;  and  when  the  investigations  of 
man,  however  skilfully  oonducted,  an  baffled  b^  the  minute- 
ness, as  well  as  the  number,  (rf  the  ol^eots  winch  he  desires 
to  examine  and  to  register. 

As  it  may  be  des&abls  to  refer  to  the  general  arrange- 
ment by ,  Oivier  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  in  Drnsimu, 
Glasses*  and  Orders,  we  have  given,  in  tha  opposite  page, 
a  Syu^itioal  View,  traiulatad,  with  seaa  additifflDi,  mm 
the  taUa  drawn  im  by  H.  Achilla  Comta. 

(Sea  Cuviar,  X^pofu  SAnatomie  Comparie;  Cuvier. 
Osawwaw  Asstfas;  Bbuneobaoh's  Mamial,  by  lAwnnoa 
and  Goalson ;  Lanwrok,  PMhtophu  Zoob^ifut;  Geattnj 
St.  HiUire,  Court  de  rHitioire  Naturelle  du  Mmm^firm; 
Home's  Lecture*  on  Compofatio*  Asuttam^.^ 

ANAXA'GORAS,  a  philoeopher  of  the  lonio  school, 
bom  at  Clazomenas,  one  of  the  Greek  towns  of  Ionia,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  seventiath  Olympiad,  or  in  s.c.  SOO,  three 
years  befote  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  and  ten  before  the 
batde  of  Marathon.  Bom  both  to  rank  and  wealth,  he  had 
leisure  to  apply  hims^  to  philosophy  and  astronoqiy,  under 
the  instractioos  of  Anaximenas.  In  i3b»  twentieth  year  <tf 
his  age  (that  of  the  battle  of  Salamis)  ha  went  to  Athens, 
where  ha  continued  tiiirty  years,  aiuMgadintha  pnqMgm' 
tion  of  his  philosophieal  opinions.  &  numbered  among 
his  hearers  Feiides,  Euripides,  Soczatea,  ArcheUn^  wno 
aueoeaded  him  as  head  at  vba  school  known  by  the  name  of 
lonio,  and  some  say,  Dnaoeritos.  He  obtained  the  sumame 
of  voOv  (the  aoind).  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter:  but  this 
is  improbable,  unless  we  understand,  the  first  who  taught 
that  doctrine  at  Athens.  Of  the  persecution  whioh  drove 
him  tram  that  city,  there  are  difibrent  acoonnta.  One  is, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  in  commanioation  with  tha 
Persian  king,  and  oondemned  to  death  in  his  absnea; 
another,  that  he  was  banished  fiir  his  opiniMS,  and  starvsA 
Umstf  todaathatLampiMns;  a  tUid,  thatbs  mafimid 
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guilty  of  impte^  fot  hit  o|^ionB  respecting  the  Sun,  and 
eoodemned  to  death,  but  saved  hy  the  inteKcession  of 
FerielM;  vhile  Plutarch  affirms  that  Pericles  was  his  only 
accuser.  Montucla,  without  citing  his  authority,  says  ft  was 
for  an  essay  on  the  cause  of  eclipses  that  he  was  condemtied. 
However  this  may  he,  he  departed  fit>m  Athens,  and  lived 
at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
tventy-two  years.   He  died  b.c.  428,  aged  seventy-twa 

No  works  of  Anaxagoras  have  come  down  to  us,  nor 
any  astronomkal  observations  from  which  we  might  fam  an 
opinion  of  his  knowledge.  He  regarded  the  heavens  as  bis 
country,  and  erpresaad  himself  to  &at  effect  when  reproacbed 
tat  his  indifference  to  his  terrestrikl  hirth-plaoe.  He  is  said 
even  to  have  abandoned  his  wealtii  and  honours  from  his 
seal  fbr  study.  When  in  prison  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the 
Quadrature  of  the  Circle;  and  he  also  wrote,  according  to 
Vitmvius,  on  Perspective.  He  is  said  to  have  writt^  a 
treatise  entitled  Actuiographia,  which  Montucla  conjec- 
tures to  be  the  last-mentioned  work. 

Among  the  various  opinions  attributed  to  Anaxagoras 
are  the  following:  —  that  all  substances  are  composed 
each  of  their  proper  parts,  which  are  small  and  capable  of 
infinite  divisibility  (see  Lucretius,  i.  830,  &o.) — that  the 
stars  are  stones  torn  from  the  earth,  and  set  on  fire  by 
the  nther  whioh  pervades  the  whole  uppw  part  of  the 
univene-Hihat  the  sun  is  a  burning  plate  or  globe,  bigger 
than  the  Pelqunnesua — that  the  moon  receives  li^ht  from 
the  sun,  (Plato  says  this  opinion  is  anterior  to  him,)  and 
has  seas,  hills,  and  valleys  of  her  own— that  the  milky  way 
is  the  shadow  of  the  earth  thrown  upon  the  heavens :  others 
say,  he  thought  it  consisted  of  stars  of  too  feeble  light  to  be 
seen  by  day — that  the  rainbow  ia  caused  by  the  clouds  being 
held  befbre  the  sun  as  a  mirror— that  winds  are  caused  by 
the  sun's  heat  rarefying  the  air — that  earthquakes  are  caused 
by  Uie  effort  of  confined  air  to  ascend — that  snow  is  not 
white,  hut  black  (this  opinion  of  his  is  reported  by  Cicero)— 
that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  that  its  inclination  is  the  cause  of 
the  seasouft— that  the  soul  has  an  aerial  body— and  that 
sound  tuoA  echo  are  conveved  to  us  1^  1^  ur.  Mcmtuela 

Eroteate  apinst  many  of  tneae  opinions  hong  supposed  to 
B  tiiOBe  of  Anazagwes,  but  we  cannot  see  with  what 
reason.  That  they  are  given  by  very  various  and  doubtful 
autbmities  is  true ;  but  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  in  the 
opinions  themselvai,  compared  with  others  which  we  know 
to  have  existed  at  the  same  lime,  to  wsnant  us  in  leject- 
ing  any  one  of  them  on  tiiat  ground. 

He  is  said,  in  the  seventh-eighth  Olympiad,  to  have 
fbretold  the  falling  of  a  large  stone  at  ^gos  Fotami.  [See 
Aerolites,  p.  151.]  Sixty-two  years  afterwards,  the  pre- 
diction was  said  to  have  been  fulfilled  before  the  de&at 
of  the  Athenians  on  that  spot  by  Lysander. 

ANAXIMANDER,  the  kinsman,  pupil,  and  successor 
in  the  Ionic  sobool,  trf  Thales,  was  bcnn  at  Miletus  in  the 
third  year  <tf  the  ferW-second  Olympiad,  b.c.  610,  and  died 
there  (as  is  suppoaetO  about  b.c.  547,  aged  63.  LitQe  is 
reported  of  bim,  except  that  be  was  the  firstvrbo  constancted 
maps  (see  Agatbemenis,  lib.  I.  cap.  i.)  and  gnomons,  one  of 
the  latter  of  which  he  erected  at  Sparte ;  and  that  he  first  dis- 
covered the  obliquity  of  the  eoliptio.  The  latter  is  improbable ; 
though,  if  he  were  tbo  first  who  constructed  a  gnomon,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  also  be  the  first  who  gave  anything 
like  a  measure  of  the  obliquity.  He  is  said,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  in  an  ancient  history  of  astronomy  cited 
by  FabriciuB,  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of  the  earth  ; 
but  as  most  others  assert  that  he  placed  the  earth  in  the 
cmtre  of  the  universe,  lf<ntiuda  plansibly  conjectures 
tttat  the  passage  maCrm  rt  rtS  ttagfuH  ftlrtt,  movM  round 
the  ceiUn  ^  tartk,  uooll  be  xeaid  mtm  wt^,  &c.,  it 
plaegdatf  &e.  Some  say  be  dxm^t  the  earth  spherical ; 
others  Ouit  it  had  the  figure  of  a  drum.  At  Sparta  he  is 
said  to  have  predicted  an  easttiquake  iriuoh  ttrew  down  the 
greater  pvt  of  the  ci^. 

The  smiilari^  of  the  names  of  Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
and  Anaxag(ffas,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  Ionic 
sduul,  has  caused  many  opinions  to  be  attributed  to  one 
which  are  by  others  given  to  another.  It  is,  however,  we 
believe,  said  of  Anaximander  alone,  that  he  believed  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  be  enormous  wheels,  enoompatising 
and  rendving  round  the  earth,  each  having  a  round  orifloe 
in  its  cinnUTOrenee  out  of  which  fire  issued ;  and  that  the 
stoppage  ^f  this  orifloe  is  the  cause  of  edipses.  The  latter 
part  of  this  opnion  is  also  attributed  to  Anaximenes. 
ANAZXIftSNBS.  the  pupil  and  succeHor  of  Anaximan- 


der. He  was  bom  at  Afilebu.  The  ysais  of  his  birth  and 
death  are  not  known,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  alive  at 
the  overthrow  of  Cnesus  by  Cyrus,  B.c.  546.  Two  epistles 
of  his  to  Pythagoras  are  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertiua, 
the  genuineness  of  which  may  be  questions,  since  one  of 
them  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thales  (his  country- 
man and  predecessor)  very  di&rmt  from  that  given  by 
Diogenes  himself. 

The  opinions  attributed  to  him  are  very  much  like  those 
quoted  in  Ahaxihandbr  uid  Anaxagoras.  He  held,  in 
additkn,  that  ur  was  the  Urst  princ^  ct  aU  things— tiiat 
the  oontraction  of  bodies  is  wnat  is  called  cold,  and  their 
tmreSMition  beat.  This  he  iUustrated  by  obeerving  that 
when  we  blow  forcibly,  condensing  the  air  with  the  Hps,  it 
is  cold ;  when  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  so  as  to  allow  the 
air  to  pass  freely,  it  is  warm.  This  is  almost  the  only  thing 
like  an  appeal  to  experiment  (except  the  very  doubtful  mea- 
surement of  the  obliquity — see  Anaxjhandbr)  which  we 
can  find  attributed  to  any  of  the  successors  of  Thalea ; 
and  even  in  this  the  philoeopber  is  wholly  mistefcen.  The 
pontractiou  of  bodies,  genertdly  speaking,  ]|^roduce8  heat ; 
and  their  rarefiution,  cdd.  The  case  cited  is  not  at  all  in 
point 

There  is  another  equally  inconclusive  illustration  of  the 
oaases  of  tlnmder  and  li^tning.  Anaximander  condiided 
that  thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  the  strikins  (tf  one  ebwd 
by  another,  and  lightning  the  glare  arinng  mm  the  frie- 
tion.  Anaximenes  reinforces  thu  conclusion  1^  the  obser- 
vation, that  the  sea  shines  when  struck  by  an  oar. 

ANBURY  and  CLUB-ROOT,  a  sort  of  gaUs  produced 
by  insects  on  the  roots  of  cabbages,  turnips,  faolyhocks,  and 
other  species  of  cultivated  plants,  and  j^ularly,  but  incor- 
rectly, supposed  to  arise  from  peculiarities  of  soil,  or  from 
growing  lae  same  crop  successively  on  the  same  field,  or  to 
be  owing  to  viuiations  of  seasons.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  disproof  of  all  these  theoreti^  notions.  If 
we  take  some  of  the  cabbages  or  tum^is,  whose  roots  are  in- 
fected with  anbury,  and  keep  tbem  in  nrden  pota  eovraed 
over  with  dose  gauz^  in  a  snort  time,  u  the  plants  be  kept 
gnwiiK,  the  lime  weevils,  evolved  fhnn  the  grubs  in  the  in- 
terim ofdie  mots,  will  make  their  appearance,  ready  to  mul- 
tiply their  species,  by  deponting  thrar  ^ggs,  as  their  parents 
had  done,  on  the  first  turnip  or  cabbage  utey  can  find ;  then 
is  the  critical  time  to  destaiy  them,  and  prevent  their  in- 
crease. The  weevil  tiius  arinng  continues  to  be  no  less,  but 
often  more,  destructive  than  the  grub  had  proved  to  be  in 
feeding  on  the  roote ;  for  it  thnists  its  beak  irostrum)  iAto 
the  seed-leaf  of  the  turnip,  and  greatly  ii^ures  the  crop. 
Neither  of  these  insects  would  ever  breed  in  dung. 
When  the  turnip  is  advanced  to  the  rough  leaf,  these  in- 
sects either  die,  as  most  insects  do,  when  they  have  laid 
their  eggs,  or  betake  themselves  to  some  other  plant,  such 
as  dow,  which  is  suited  to  tibeir  taste. 

It  wQl  be  therefore  evident,  that  no  peculiar  rotation  oT 
crops,  nor  peculiar  manure  fbr  dressing  the  soil,  can  be  vt 
any  avail  in  preventing  anbury,  or  in  stopping  its  progress 
when  the  insects  have  obtained  a  lodgement  within  the 
roots.  The  destruction  of  the  adult  insecto  before  they  have 
laid  their  eggs,  is  the  only  remedy,  though  in  the  case  of 
so  small  a  species,  it  is  peculiarly  (hfficult  to  put  in  practice. 
'  ANCENIS,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Loire 
Inf^eure  (the  Lower  Loire).  It  is  a  neat,  fdeasant  town, 
situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  nearly  twenty-two 
Qules  N.B.  from  Nantes,  the  capital  of  the  departmenL  It 
trades  in  com.  wood,  fruit,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  There 
is  an  ancient  casUe  commanding  the  town,  long  inhabited 
by  the  dukes  of  Bethune.  Anoenis  has  also  a*  coS^e*  (lugh 
school),  bos]Htal,  and  barracks  fot  cavalry.  Population, 
3145  (Malte-Brun) ;  or  4000  (Balbi).  The  arroudisBementof 
Anoenis  contains  about  41,000  inhabitants. 

ANCHOR  (from  aijKvpa),  a  heavy  iron  instrument  tot 
fixing  a  vessel  in  a  harbour  or  road,  thence  called  an 
anchorags.  It  consists  of  a  strong  bar  called  the  shank, 
having,  at  one  end,  a  beam  called  the  stock,  which  lies  tiat 
when  at  the  bottom,  with  a  ring  beyond  it,  to  which  the 
cable  is  attached ;  it  terminates  at  the  other  end  in  two 
opposite  arms  at  right  angles  to  the  stock,  to  which  are 
attached  strong  triangular  plates,  called  flukes. 

The  anchor,  wbicb,  under  some  form  or  other,  must  have 
been  as  antient  as  vesads  of  any  magnitude,  is  aooordingly 
mentimed  1^  many  Greek  and  Latin  authns,  by  whom  use 
the  inventioii,  like  many  others,  wbidi,  ficom  dumsy  begin- 
nings, have  paaed  thioogh  many  Mges  of  inmrovemoiti^ia 
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■soribed  to  Tahooi  penouR.  The  first  anchors  were,  most 
probably,  what  they  are  now  among  uncivilized  nations, 
namely,  laree  atones,  or  crooked  piece3  of  wood  loaded  with 
heavy  weights.  The  Chinese,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
adhere  to  antient  forms,  are  said  to  use  chietly  crooked 
pieces  of  heavy  wood. 

Among  the  Greeks,  the  anchor  was  made  latterly  of 
iron.  The  first  anchors  had  but  one  Huke ;  afterwards  the 
other  was  added :  but  the  anchor  was  yet  without  a  stock,  as 
appears  from  antient  monuments,  andvaust  have  bean  very 
incomplete  till  the  stock  was  added,  which  may,  therefore^ 
ba  eonsidbred  at  the  last  step  towards  the  present  form. 
Each  ship  ttien  had  several  ancdiarB;  the  enief  one  was 
called  itpa,  or  sacred,  and  reserved  for  the  last  extremity. 
"Tha  custom  and  its  proverbial  application  have  come  down 
to  us  in  the  expression  *  sheet  anchor ;'  but  the  veneration 
paid  to  its  name  has  much  declined  since  the  custom  of 
paying  Hi.  to  the  master  on  letting  it  go  was  discontinued 
m  the  navy. 

The  number  of  anchors  carried  at  both  the  bows  and 
stem  of  a  ship  have  been  finally  reduced  to  four  principal, 
and  these  all  at  the  bows.  The  anchors  supplied  to  men- 
of-war  are  the  best  and  small  bowers*,  the  sheet,  and  the 
spare :  these  are  of  the  largest  size ;  to  which  are  added,  the 
stream  and  the  kedge,  which  ate  used  for  particular  or  for 
temporary  purposes,  and  are  usually  earned 'in  board.'  Since 
there  is  hut  small  dififeraiee  in  the  form  of  anchors  of  dif- 
'fisrent  weights,  the  stream  of  a  large  vessel  serves  for  the 
bower  of  a  smaller.  The  several  parts  of  an  anchor  are 
shown  in  1. 

Tho  principles  of  the  oonstructiott  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads, — the  purposes  the  machine  is  to  fulfil,  and 
the  nature  of  the  strams  to  which  it  is  exposed.  We  will 
take  at  onee  the  modem  Ibrm  to  exemplify  these  oimsidera- 
tions. 

When  the  anchor  is  let  go  from  the  vessel's  side,  whether 
ftx>m  a  horizontal  position  of  the  shank  (when  it  is  held  by 
the  stoppers)  or  from  a  vertical  position  (when  held  entirely 
by  the  catr^topper),  as  in  Jig.  1,  the  heaviest  end,  or  crown, 
will  tend  to  descend  fbteat,  and  the  anchor,  on  having 
reaeh^  the  bottom,  will,  most  enomonly,  fkll, — not  in  the 
position  for  holding,  but  upon  the  etown  and  on  the  end  of 
the  stock,  because  the  stock  moves  with  less  resistance 
through  the  water  in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  of  its 
breadth.  From  this  position,  therefore,  the  anchw  is  to  be 
turned  overorcanted  beforeitcan  hold.  Now,  itisevident 
that,  if  the  stock  were  very  short,  the  pull  of  the  cable  would 
tend  rather  to  drag  the  end  of  the  stock  along  the  bottom 
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than  to  lifl  up  one  of  the  flukes,  as  must  be  done  in  canting 
the  anchor ;  whereas,  if  the  stock  were  longer,  the  cable 
would  act  with  increased  leverage,  whatever  might  be  the 
length  of  the  shank  in  either  case;  hence  the  longer  the 
stock,  within  the  practical  limits  of  stowage,  the  more  cer- 
•  Called  tamnlT  bowjen,  ftom  being  nntod  at  the  bowi.  (Harrii'i 
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tainly  will  the  anchor  turn  properly,  and,  when  hooked  in 
the  ground,  the  more  powerfully  will  it  resisUany  effort  to 
overset  it.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  the  anchor  will  turn  the 
more  easily  as  the  arm  is  shorter.  In  repairing  old  anchors, 
it  is  'sommon  to  shorten  the  shank ;  in  doing  this,  it  is  the 
custom  also  to  shorten  the  stock  in  the  same  proportion. 
This,  which  is  eouivalent,  in  fact,  to  lengthening  the  arms, 
might,  if  corriea  to  any  extent,  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  anchor  turning  over,  and  therefore  it  appears  that  when 
the  shank  is  shortened,  the  stock  should  remain  unaltered. 
The  amount  of  force  required  thus  to  overturn  any  given 
anchor  might  be  found  by  calculation,  or  by  actual  trial ; 
and  it  is  remarked  that  the  result  vt  the  former  may  be 
diminished  by  one-seventh  when  the  anchor  is  under 
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water. 

The  anchor  being  in 
the  position  of  Jig.  2,  its 
weight,  supposecf  to  he 
collected  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  G,  (not  includ- 
ing the  stock,)  tends  to 
force  the  fluke  F  into  the 
ground;  and  this  pres- 
sure on  F  will  evidently 
be  greater,  as  the  vertical  line  Gr^  passes  neater  to  F ;  this 

pressure  is  W.  -^-^>  (W  =i  the  ^eight,  exclusive  of  the  stock). 

As  soon  as  the  cable  pulls  from  A,  ii  causes  the  fluke  to 
catch  ox  hook  deeper,  that  is.  it  forces  the  fluke  down;  and 
the  position  of  the  fluke  should  be  sudi  as  to  ibrm  the  angle 

most  favourable  for  this  purpose. 

Suppose  the  arm  C  F  im-  Mg.  3. 

bedded,  or  the  shank  lying 
along  the  bottom,  and  the  ca- 
ble acting  in  the  hne  C  A  with 
a  tension  t ;  then  tha  pressure 
on  the  fluke  taking  place  per- 
pendicular to  its  surfitce.araw 
F I  perpendicular  to  the  fluke, 
and  draw  F  P,  tangent  to  the 
fluke,  meeting  AC  produced 
in  P ;  then  if  P I  represent  the 


tension  /  of  the  cable,  I F  will  be  the  perpendicular  reaction 
of  the  fluke,  and  PF  the  force  which  teiuls  to  drive  it  into 
the  ground :  draw  FH  perpendiculsr  to  C  A,  then  H  F  is 
that  part  of  PF  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  is  the 
efiFbrt  of  2  to  sink  the  fluke :  let  I P  F=  a,  then  F  P=/  cos  a, 
and  F  H=F  P  sin  a=t  cos  a  sin  a,  which  is  a  maximum 
when  a  =45°;  or  the  fluke  shottld  be  placed  at  45°  to  the 
shank.  Now,  it  is  remarked  by  seamen,  that  when  on  anchor 
is  once  started,  it  is  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  get  it 
to  hold  again,  and  as  this  case  is  the  most  urgent  of  all.  it  is 
apparently  the  one  to  which  tha  position  of  the  fluktf  dbould 
he  calculated. 

It  would  appear,  since  the  weight  of  a  large  anchor 
bears  a  much  higher  ratio  to  any  given  tension  of  cable 
than  the  weight  of  a  smaller  one.  that  the  soUutiim  of  the 
problem  ought  to  involra  the  weight  of  the  ani^or.  which 
would  give  a  different  angle  for  anraon  of  difforent  wewhts; 
hut  it  appears  from  numerous  experiments  which  Ueut. 
Rodger  has  made  on  the  equalities,  as  well  as  on  the 
strength,  of  anchors,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be 
made  public,  that  an  anchOT,  when  dragged,  always  tends  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  thus  following  ttw  dii^ction  in  whi(di 
the  loosened  soil  affords  a  free  passage ; — since,  therefore,  it 
will  not  sink  till  it  rests,  and  since  its  weight  becomes  less 
eflteUve  in  pressing  it  farther  the  deeper  it  sinks,  while  the 
tension  of  the  cable  remains  the  same,  it  is  thus  constautiy 
tending  to  the  most  favourable  angle  (when=4S°)  till  t^ 
arm  is  entirely  buried. 

It  appears  ^mjig.  2,  that  in  shortening  the  shank,  the 
fluke,  making  already  in  mrat  anehwa  the  angle  with  the 
shank,  or  FPI  in^.  3,  too  great,  will  become  still  more 
neariy  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  many  such  cases 
the  pull  of  the  cable  will  produce  scarcely  any  tendency  what- 
ever to  sink  the  fluke ;  besides  which  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed  that 
by  lessening  the  horizontal  distance  A  F,  while  remains 
the  same,  the  presHure  on  the  fluke  is  diminished,  and  thus 
on  both  accounts  the  qualities  of  the  anchor  impaired. 

We  now  come  to  considerations  relative  to  the  atrengih  of 
the  anchor.    It  is  obvious  we  have  not  the  means  of  deter 
mining  the  amount  of  any  of  the  forces  concerned,  but  lonu 
experience  has  marked  pretty  nearlyz-tke  limits  ibevMU 
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which  tiie  dimeiuioiu  irf  anehon  need  not  ie  carried.  Witb 
tiieie  wa  can  determine  satisbetorily  the  preference  which 
should  be  given  to  one  form  over  another. 

1^  first  strain  that  oomea  on  ^  anchor  when  the  cable 
is  strained  falls  on  the  ring,  which  had  been  often  broken  or 
■traitened,  till  its  dimensions  were  of  late  years  increased. 
This  pull  is  conveyed  along  the  shank  to  the  lower  arm, 
which  H  tends  to  break  off  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the 
fluke,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the  arm  should  in- 
crease towards  the  throat. 

The  crown,  which  formerly  was  a  circular  arc,  of  late  years 
formed  an  angle,  till  changed  by  Mr.  Paring. 

The  force  to  break  the  arm  C  F,  Fig.  3,  is  the  reaction  per- 
pendicular to  the  tluke,  or  FI,  against  the  tension  of  the  cable. 
And  the  moment  of  this  force  to  break  the  arm  C  F  at  C, 
is  as  the  perpendicular  from  C  on  FI.  If  the  arm  FC  be 
straightened  into  F  P  meeting  A  C  in  F,  then  the  moment 
of  the  same  force  ia  as  P  F,  which  is  considerably  greater 
than  before.  It  would  he  curious,  therefbre,  to  know  what 
reason  led  to  change  from  the  curved  to  the  angular  form. 

In  lifting  or  weighing  the  anchor,  the  cable  acting 
perpendicularly  to  the  end  of  the  shank  tends  to  break 
It,  and  hence  the  tliickness  of  the  shank  should  increase 
with  its  distance  from  the  ring:  also  the  breadth  of  the 
shank  should  be  downwards,  and  the  like  holds  good  of  the 
arms,  the  chief  dimension  of  which  should  be  in  the  plane 
of  the  cable  afid  shank,  thus  oppotiing  the  greatest  strength 
to  the  greatest  strain.  Some  foreign  anchors  reverse  diis. 
The  cable  being  thus  'up  and  down,'  the  smallest  motion 
of  the  sea  is  carried  to  the  anchor,  uid  it  is  supposed  that 
the  chain-caUe  has  thus,  from  its  want  of  elasticity,  fre- 
quently broken  the  anchor.  An  iDcreosed  length  ta  shank 
obnously  renders  this  jertt  less  widden  and  leas  severe :  but 
increasing  the  length  would  require  an  increase  of  size  or 
strength  of  tho  shank,  whose  length  had  already  been  found 
too  great  for  the  strength  necessary  in  the  employment  of 
chain-cables ;  in  order,  therefore,  to  obtam  this  increase  of 
length  without  either  increase  of  weight  or  loss  of  strength. 
Lieutenant  Rodger  constructed  his  patent  hollow-shanked 
anchor.  The  principle  on  which  a  hollow  rod  or  bar  is 
stronger  than  a  solid  one  of  equal  sectional  area  is  well 
known,  but  wo  cannot,  within  our  limits,  convey  any  pi-ccise 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  applicatioD  of  this  principle  to  the  shank  of  the 
anchor,  were  surmounted.  An  account,  with  drawings, 
ia  given  in  the  Itepertorf  t\f  Patent  Imentiont  of  Jmy, 
1 830,  in  whii^  are  given  also  the  results  of  experiments 
tded  at  Hawks  and  Co.'s  manufactory,  Newcastle ;  tsom 
tbese'it  appears  that  his  anchor  broke  short-shanked  an- 
chors of  much  greater  weight  without  indicating  any  dis- 
tress; and  similar  superiwity  has  been  exhibited  on  some 
other  occasions. 

Since  the  fluke  from  its  breadth  opposes  greater  resistance 
to  being  disturbed  in  weighing  than  the  arm  does,  the  axis 
of  rotation  will  be  towards  the  fluke,  and  accordingly  the 
ground  displaced  by  the  angular  motion  of  weighing  being 
less  than  that  displaced  by  fair  pull,— and  moreover  the  ful- 
crum or  axis  being  near  the  tiiroat  in  direct  pull, —  it  seems 
that  the  force  to  lift  an  anchor  out  of  the  ground  will  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  force  sufficient  by  fair  pull  to  bring 
the  anebw  h(Hne.  Besides  these  strains  to  which  the  anchor 
is  exposed  by  its  office,  it  is  liable  to  accidents ;  for  instance, 
an  anolior  let  go  on  a  rocky  bottom  has  been  found,  on 
heaving  it  up,  to  have  lost  an  arm,  which  was,  probably, 
caused  by  its  strikin  g  against  a  rock  obliquely  in  its  descent ; 
and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  case  recorded  by  Mr. 
Pering,  of  an  anchor  broken  by  swinging  irom  the  wharf 
against  the  side  of  the  lighter  brought  to  receive  it.  Agtiin, 
the  shank  has  been  found  broken  in  the  middle,  though  this 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  accounted  for  satisfactorily,  whe- 
ther attributed  to  the  chain-cable  or  to  a  sudden  jerk ;  and 
it  may  here  be  observed  generally,  that  the  anchor  descends 
much  moro  swiftly  with  a  chain-cable  than  a  hemp  one,  fur 
the  stiffness  of  the  hemp  opposes  a  retarding  force,  while  the 
greater  densi^  of  the  chain  adds  a  continiully  accelerating 
uiree. 

The  shank  and  arms  were  formerly  made  of  iron  bars, 
welded  together;— that  this  was  done  very  imperfectly  ap- 
pears from  the  fractures  in  the  old  anchors.  The  ortns  and 
shank  being  made  separately,  were  then  Joined  together. 
A  great  improvement  was  made  by  Mr,  Paring,  who  formetl 
the  shank  of  flat  bars,  of  breadth  of^ual  to  the  depth  of  the 
shank,  which  could  bo  perfectly  united.   Kut  the  greatest 


of  his  imf  "fivamenta  is  eonudeiedto  hethe  fonnation  of  tha 
arms  and  part  of  the  shank  togettunr,  which  is  done  by 
splitting,  or  dividing  in  two,  these  bars,  and  throwing  thA 
fauls  back  opposite  ways  for  the  arms.  Over  the  opening, 
or  angle  thus  formed,  is  fixed  a  trtisfi,  and  then  to  this 
are  joined  the  flukes,  and  at  the  other  end  the  nun^ii- 
ing  part  of  the  shank.  The  bars  arc  placed  with  theii 
breadths  downwaxdc^  thus  receiving  the  streugth  of  the 
cable  in  weighing,  edgewise ;  Mr.  Rodger  fdapcs  the  breadths 
horizontally,  forming  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
(solid)  shank  separately,  to  be  united  aflerwards,  in  order 
that  the  iron  may  ben^  rather  than  break,  and  with  this 
object  the  iron  is  likewise  drawn  out  to  make  it  fibrous. 

Various  rules  have  been  ^iven  for  the  dimensions  of  an- 
chors, as,  for  instance,  that  the  shank  should  bo  four-tenUis 
of  the  main  beam  (Aubiu's  Mar.  Diet.) ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  neither  beam  nor  tonnage  relate  directly  to  the  nu^i- 
tude  of  the  anchor,  because  two  similar  ships  raay  tide  \tiry 
differently  at  their  anchors.  The  rough  rule  in  the  navy  is 
1  cwt.  to  a  gun,  thus  an  80  gun-ship  will  have  an  anchor  of 
80  cwt. ;  and  a  merchantman  of  20U  tons  having  au  anchor 
]  0  cwt.,  5  cwt.  is  added  afterwards  for  every  100  tons ;  thus 
300  tons  would  give  1 5  cwt,  and  so  on. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  anchort  in  the  navy  may 
be  stated  shortly  thus:— calling  the  shank  lu,  the  arm  is 
abotit  3,  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  palm  about  half  this, 
the  thickness  or  depth  at  b,  or  the  small,  -412,  at  the  throat  '6, 
which  ore  nearly  the  dimensions  o£  the  arms  also,  and  the 
breadths  about  f  of  these,  the  edges  being  rounded.  These 
general  dimensions  are  token  from  Periog's  Treatite,  18L9, 
since  which  other  alterations  have  been  made,  pcindpally 
in  giving  the  section  a  diamond  or  lozenge  farm. 

The  weight  of  an  anchor  ai  10  feet  in  length  is.  aceording 
to  the  same  anUtority,  about  11*4  cwt,  and  since,  if  the 
forms  of  all  anchors  were  alike,  the  weights  would  be  as 
the  cubes  of  the  lengths,  the  weight  of  any  anchor  might 
be  found  by  multiplying  tlie  cube  of  its  length  by  '0114. 
Thus  the  weight  of  an  anchor  of  14  feet  in  length  would 
be  14X  -0114  =  31-3  cwti  the  weight  of  this  anchor  is, 
by  the  table,  30  cwt.,  hence  as  far  as  30  or  35  cwt.,  the  rule 
is  near  enough,  but  for  larger  anchors  it  gives  tlie  result 
too  small,  because  their  thickness  is  made  gicater  in  pro- 
portion. The  weight  of  the  anchor  includes  that  of  the  ring. 

As  to  the  cost  of  an  anchor,  the  labour  per  cwt.  is  about 
24f.  for  an  anchor  of  10  cwt.  and  under,  and  for  the  largest 
anchors  aliout  31. ;  the  value  of  an  uushor  of  HA  cwt,  in- 
cluding the  iron  ai  about  9c.  9<L  per  cwt,  ia  about  S(iO/. 

The  stock  consists  of  two  beams  of  oak,  bolted  and  hoinied 
together ;  the  length  is  that  of  the  shank  and  half  the  dia- 
meter of  the  ring ;  it  is  square  ;  the  side  at  tho  middle  is  an 
inch  to  a  foot  of  the  shank,  and  tapers  to  half  of  this  at  the 
end.  Such  a  stock  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
anchor.  Lieutenant  Rodger  has  proposed  a  solid  stock  of 
African  oak,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  stocking  or  un- 
stocking. 

Of  late  )-ears  iron  stocks,  whose  weight  is  from  one-fourth 
to  one-fifth  of  the  anchor,  have  been  much  used.  What- 
ever convenience  may  attend  them  in  small  vessels,  it  seems 
very  clear  that  their  smaller  diameter  and  greater  weight 
under  water  will  cause  them  to  sink  deeper  in  a  soft  bottom 
in  the  event  of  the  anchor  not  turning  over  at  once,  and 
thus  render  this  more  difficult  to  do,  especially  as  their  length 
is  limited  to  that  of  the  shank.  Small  vessels  require  heavier 
anchors  in  proportion  than  larger  vesseU ;  the  sea,  sudden 
gusts  of  wind,  and  the  pull  of  the  cable  affect  the  lai^ 
vessels  less,  and  they  thus  presene  a  steadier  strain. 

In  forging  an  anchor,  care  is  taken  not  to  render  the 
iron  brittle.  The  effect  of  the  hammer  is  to  harden  the  sur- 
face by  contracting  it  more  than  the  interior.  This  is  reme- 
died by  heating  tho  whole  to  a  dark  I'ed-  heat,  which,  by 
expansion,  restores  the  iron  to  a  uniform  state,  and  it  h 
then  suffered  to  cool  gradually.  This  process  is  called  an- 
nealing. A  large  moss  of  iron  requires  a  very  heavy  blow 
to  work  it  equally,  or  the  outside  only  will  be  affected  by 
the  hammer ;  the  steam-engine  is  applied  for  this  purpose  in 
Wocdwidh  dock-yard. 

Various  forms  of  anchors  have  been  proposed  to  answer 
particular  ends ;  these  our  limits  prevent  us  fVom  entering 
upon.  We  have  confined  burseh'es  rather  to  the  principles 
of  the  machine,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  little  consi- 
dered, and  have  omitted  several  points.  (See  the  Encyc. 
Metrop,,  Fering'a  Treatite  on  the  Anchor,  &c.) 
An  anchor  is  said  to  be  *  foul'  wKen  ther<Ah}J^  any  way 
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«ntangled  with  it ;  to 'eome  home,' when  the  ship  dragB  it; 
to  be  *  a-wash,*  when  the  atoek  is  hove  up  to  the  surfoce  of 
the  water ;  to  be  *  a-cock-biU,'  ^en  hanging  vertically,  an 

^'NCIIORET,  gometimes  written,  and  move  correctly, 
Anacboret,  a  Greek  word,  aignifyin^  a  person  who  has 
retired  from  the  world.  Under  Christianity  they  apruue 
op  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  in  Egypt  ana 
Syria,  where  many  believers  came  to  hide  themwives  in 
eaves  and  solitary  wilda,  fiom  the  fury  of  the  penecutioa 
which  arose  under  the  Emperor  Decius.  Paul,  comnwnly 
called  the  hermit,  hki  Hxe  a^dxt  of  having  been  the  first 
ngular  aiK^Kwet  A  distinctioii,  however,  eune  aftor- 
ward»  to  bo  drawn  between  anehoieta  and  hermits;  the 
fomier  naaw  being  given  only  to  those  who  rigidly 
confined  themselves  to  their  caves  or  cells,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  those  who,  although  tbey  had  broken  off  all  com- 
merce with  the  world,  still  wandered  about  at  large  in 
the  wilds  to  which  they  had  retired.  Both  descriptioos 
of  recluse  were  entirely  distinguished  from  the  Coeno- 
bites, or  those  living  in  communities.  Many  of  the  an- 
chorets were  laymen  ;  and  there  were  also  female  as  well 
as  male  anchorets.  From  nearly  the  commencement  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  church  assumed  a  jurisdiction  over 
anchorets ;  and  persons  were  not  allowed  to  enter  upon  the 
mode  of  life  in  question  except  by  permission  of  their  eccle.- 
siaatical  superiors,  and  after  an  appointed  ceremony  had 
*  been  performed,  at  which  the  bishop  presided.  Churches 
and  rcligioas  houses  in  the  middle  ages  would  sometimes 
keep  an  anchoret  shut  up  in  a  cell,  which  was  usually 
attached  to  the  choir  of  the  church.  Such  an  attraction 
brought  great  crowds  of  the  devout  and  the  curious  to  the 
holy  place,  which  benefited  much  by  their  o&rings.  It 
was  eventually  found  necessary,  in  our  own  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  to  lay  down  certain  regulations  with  a  view 
of  discouraging  the  adoption  of  this  solitary  life.  The  most 
singular  species  of  anchorets  recorded  in  the  hietfn'y  of  the 
church,  is  that  which  arose  in  Syria  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  which  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  founder.  This 
lealot  and  his  followers,  instead  of  resorting,  according  to 
the  customary  fashion,  to  caves,  elevated  themselves  mto 
the  air,  on  lofty  pillars  of  stone,  on  the  tops  of  which  they 
passed  their  lives.  They  have  hoice  received  the  names  of 
pillar  saints,  h<dy  birds,  and  aerial  martyrs. 

ANCHOVY  {Engratilas,  Cuvier),  a  genus  of  abdominal 
malacopterygious  fishes,  separated  by  Baron  Cuvier  from 
the  dupeee  or  herrings  of  Linnmua.  from  which  the^  are 
diaUnguished  by  the  superior  number  of  their  branchioste- 
tpius  rays,  amounting  to  twelve  or  upwards,  by  the  gape  of 
the  mouth  extending  behind  the  eyes,  and  by  the  straight 
and  prolonged  form  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  which 
form  a  small  muizle.  projecting  considerably  beyond  the 
mouth.  The  genus,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  six 
or  seven  species,  all  of  diminutive  size,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion the  common  anchovy  {E.  enerojiicholat),  and  a 
nearly  allied  species  distingnished  from  it  by  M.  Cuvier, 
(K.  meletta)  all  inhabitants  of  the  troincal  seas  of  India  and 
America.  Whether  these  latter  agree  wiUi  the  European 
species  in  the  savour  and  other  qualities  of  the  fiesh,  for 
which  it  is  so  highly  esteemed  among  civilized  nations,  is  a 
doubtful  questi>n  ;  at  all  events  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
fishing  of  the  native  species  has  ever  been  attempted  either 
in  America  or  India. 

The  common  anchovy  ts  a  small  fish,  not  much  longer 
than  the  middle  finger,  of  a  bluish  brown  colour  on  the  back 
and  silvery  wlfite  on  the  belly.  The  anal  fin  is  remarkably 
short,  anil  the  dorsal  situated  immetliately  above  the  ventral ; 
these  cliaracters  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  sprat  and  other  kindred  specveSt  with  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  confuundedj  and  which  arc,  in  fact,  not  un&e- 
quently  imposed  upon  the  public  for  tb«  real  anchovy.  It 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  along  the  shores  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Greece ;  in  the  Atlantic  it  is  found  along  the 
coasts  of  Portugal  and  France,  and  occasionally  has  been 
taken  off  the  shores  ot'En^jland  and  Holland.  Considerable 
fi-heries  of  anchovies  are  established  along  the  coasts  of 
I*rovence  and  Catalonia ;  but  the  must  productive  of  all  is 
«ff  Gorgona,  a  small  island  west  of  Leghorn.  The  latter 
fishery  is  carried  on  only  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July,  at  which  period  the  anchovies  quit  the  deep  seas 
and  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  oi  depositing  their 
roe ;  it  is  then  only  tiiat  they  are  found  in  the  l^iter- 
ranean,  which  tbey  enter  in  enormous  shoals,  by  the  stcaitB 


\)f  Gibraltar,  at  the  OQmnwnoenent  of  the  bleeding  season, 
and  leave  it,  after  fiilfilling  this  duty,  to  retire  again  to  the 
depUis  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  fished  for  only  during  the 
night,  and  are  attracted  round  the  boats  by  meuis  of  cl^- 
coal  fires  whioh  are  kept  burning  in  the  stems.  After 
being  caught,  the  heads,  gUls,  and  entrails  are  separated 
from  the  bodies,  which  are  salted  and  arranged  in  small 
barrels,  varying  from  five  to  twenty  pounds  in  weight :  this 
is  the  only  preparation  whioh  they  undergo,  previously  to 
being  sent  to  market;  and  if  proper  means  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  air,  they  will  in  this  state  keep  for  a  very  conside- 
rable period.  If,  when  the  barrels  are  opened,  the  fish  are 
found  to  be  small  and  firm,  round-backed,  with  a  silvery 
white  skin  and  red  flesh,  and  a  plump,  compact  form,  they 
are  |McobaUy  the  tanie  anchovy :  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
taper  very  much  towards  the  tail,  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
without,  and  have  flabby  pale-cokHued  flesh,  they  will  nro- 
bably  tura  out  to  be  the  sardme  <K  nut^Ma).  another  Wador 
terranean  speeies  frequently  mixed  with  real  anchovies,  or 
even  sold  separately  as  the  genuine  fish. 

No  condiment  is  more  generally  known  and  esteemed 
than  anchovy  sauce.  Among  the  Romans,  who  called 
it  garum,  and  prepared  it  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
aa  we  do  at  present,  its  reputation  was,  if  possible,  still 
greater  than  among  modem  nations,  and  it  appeani  to 
have  formed  an  iadispeosable  artide  of  seasoning  in 
their  most  expensive  and  luxurious  dislies.  Xhe  mode  of 
preparing  an<mov7  sauce  consists  simply  in  bruising  and 
boiling  the  fish  over  a  slow  ftre  with  melted  butter ;  the 
action  of  the  heat  dissolves  the  whole  body  to  a  jelly,  and  in 
this  form,  when  brought  to  a  proper  consistence,  it  is  potted 
or  bottled  for  use..  This  is  the  most  common  turm  of  using 
the  anchovy,  but  it  is  also  sometimes  brought  to  the  break- 
fast table  whole,  and  is  then  eaten  raw.  The  importation  of 
anchovies  into  tlie  port  of  London  is  very  considerable.  Up 
to  the  year  18'29  the  average  quantity  annually  imported 
amounted  to'about  lOO.autilbs.  In  thiit  year,  however,  the 
duty  was  lowered  from  a  shilling  to  twopence  a  pound,  in 
coiupquence  of  which  the  importation  of  1830  amounted  to 
260.000lbs,  but  declined  in  the  following  year,  1831.  to  about 
30,000  lbs. 
■ANCHOVY  PEAR.  [See  Lauuds.] 
ANCHYLCVSIS,  a  Greek  word  idr^KvXojcaX  signifying 
a  bending.  If  the  Greek  orthogra]ihy  were  strictly  fol- 
lowed, the  word  would  be  written  ankylom. 

An  essential  part  of  the  apparatus  of  locomotion  in  animals 
consists  of  the  structure  termed  a  joint.  (SeeJoiNT.)  Joints 
are  so  constructed  as  to  produce  various  kinds  and  decrees  of 
motwn,  in  the  executioD  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
different  parts  constituting  the  joint  should  be  in  close  con- 
tact with  ea('.h  other.  Organized  living  surges,  in  close 
contact  with  each  other,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  together ; 
but  such  a  union  would  at  once  destroy  the  action  of 
a  Joint,  and  a  specific  apparatus  is  provided  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  this  event.  What  are  termed 
articular  sur&ces,  that  is,  the  aurfhces  of  joints,  aro 
covered  with  a  thin  and  delicate  membrane  which  secretes 
a  peculiar  fluid  oS  an  unctuous  or  oily  nature,  termed 
synovia.  This  synovia,  the  oil  of  joints,  is  in  gonoral 
effectual  in  keeping  separate  and  distinct  the  different  parts 
of  the  joint,  however  closely  and  for  however  long  a  time 
they  may  be  in  contact  with  each  other ;  nevertheless,  it 
docs  occasionally  happen  that  a  firm  and  complete  union 
takes  place  between  the  different  articular  surfaces :  when 
this  occurs,  it  constitutes  what  is  technically  termed  anchy- 
losis, or,  in  common  language,  a  stiff  joint.  An  anchylosis, 
or  a  stiff  joint,  consists  then  of  the  immoveable  union  of  two 
bones  naturally  connected  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  moveable  joint.  All  the  moveable  bones  forming 
jnintii  may  become  consolidated  together,  or  anchylosed ;  and 
cases  are  on  record  of  a  general  anchylosis  of  all  the  bones 
of  the  human  body.  'Whatever  keeps  a  joint  motionless 
for  a  long  time  tc^ether  may  give  rise  to  anchylosis.  Hence 
it  is  apt  to  occur  after  the  fracture  of  a  bone  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  joint;  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
the  fracture  that  tlie  limb  should  be  fixed  in  one  position, 
while  the  infiamniation.  occasioned  by  the  violence  that 
produces  the  fracture,  ofien  spreads  to  the  joint,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation  to  agglutinate 
and  consolidate  the  parts  inflamed.  Hence  inlliinimation, 
sprains,  dislocation,  shocks  occasioned  by  leaping  or  fulling 
on  the  feet  from  great  hnghts.  ulcers,  are  the  common 
causes      andiylow.    But  anohylosis  cannot  always  be 
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considered  in  the  light  of  a  disease ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  ume- 
titnes  the  happy  termination  of  a  formidable  malady..  The 
natural  cure  of  many  painful  and  dangerous  diseases  of  the 
joints  is  the  formation  of  an  anchylosis.  When  an  anchylosis 
is  forming,  and  is  clearly  inevitable,  and  is,  indeed,  a  thing 
to  he  desired,  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is  kept,  or  the 
position  in  which  the  hones  are  allowed  to  unite,  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  future  comfort  of  the  individual. 
When,  for  example,  from  injury  done  to  the  hand,  the  joints 
of  the  fingers  are  undergoing  the  process  of  anchylosis,  it 
is  very  tmpMtant  to  keep  the  fingers  hent,  because,  if  they 
anchylose  in  that  positifn,  the  hand  will  be  more  nseAil  than 
it  oould  he  were  the  fingers  permanency  extetfded.  On  the 
contrary,  when  there  is  danger  of  anchylosis  of  the  knee- 
joint,  the  limb  should  be  kept  as  straight  as  possible, 
because,  if  the  leg  be  extended,  the  Umb  will  be  more  useful 
than  if  it  were  permanently  bent.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  anchylosis  of  the  elbow-joint  cannot  be  prevented, 
the  limb  should  always  be  kept  bent  Considerations  of 
this  sort  are  of  great  importance :  they  are  never  neglected 
by  the  intelligent  surgeon ;  and  they  tend  to  le^en  the  in- 
convenience and  suffering  of  an  inevitable  calamity.  They 
ought  in  every  such  case  to  be  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
patient,  who  should  be  made  to  understand,  as  far  as  possible, 
th.e  ground  on  which  the  plan  that  may  be  pursued  is  adopted, 
in  order  fttt  he  may  co-operate  with  bis  medu»l  atten- 
dant in  lessening  the  evil  that  cannot  be  averted,  and  in 
securing  whatever  advantage  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

ANCIENT(  ANCIENTS ;  or  ANTIKNT.  ANTIENTS. 
The  term  ancient,  which  we  derive  from  the  French  word 
onctOT,  has  the  primary  meaning  of  'very  old,'  as  when 
we  say  'an  ancient  building,'  'an  ancient  family,'  im- 
plying only  that  man^  generations  have  pa'^ed  since 
they  first  came  into  existence.  But  it  is  also  used  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  with  reference  to  a  certain  period  in  the 
existence  of  the  human  race ;  as  when  we  speak  of  an- 
cient, as  distinguished  from  modem,  history ;  of  the  ancient 
classics,  ancient  literature,  and  generally,  of  the  ancients. 
The  boundary  line  between  ancient  and  modem  in  this 
latter  sense  is  not  very  accurately  drawn ;  but  according  to 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  terms,  tiie  period  of  the  an- 
eiento  seems  to  he  closed  by  the  final  and  complete  over- 
throw  of  the  western  Roman  empire.  With  reforence  to 
the  nations  over  which  that  empire  extended,  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  altt^ether  arbitrary,  or  without  an  intelligible 
reason.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  new  order  of  things,  when  we  begin  to 
discover  the  rudiments  of  those  powerful  independent  na- 
tions, of  those  various  languages,  and  peculiar  institutions, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguish  a  large  portion  of  what  is 
called  modern  Europe,  from  gurone  under  Roman  dominion. 
There  is  of  course  a  short  interval,  which  may  he  considered 
as  doubtful  ground,  for  the  possession  of  which  the  terms 
ancient  and  modern  will  always  be  allowed  to  contend. 

It  is  plain  that  the  reason  here  given  for  the  commonly 
received  distinction  is  applicable  only  to  tiie  west  and  south 
of  Europe ;  yet  the  same  distinguishing  terms  are  &miliarly 
used,  and  in  many  cases  tlw  same  date  arlritraiily  assumed 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  practice  is 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  and  prodiues  no  littie  con- 
fusion. The  eastern  Roman  empire,  fi>r  instance,  sur- 
Tived  the  westem  by  many  centuries ;  nor  can  any  good 
reason  be  given  why  the  subjects  of  Justinian  and  his  pre- 
decessors should  be.  classed  among  the  ancients,  and  those 
of  his  successors  among  the  moderns.  If  the  question  were 
asked,  where  should  a  Greek  author  in  a  late  period  of  the 
eastern  empire  be  placed,  we  could  not  call  him  either  an 
ancient  or  modem  Greek  writer  without  giving  cause  for 
considerable  misapprehension.  In  the  case  of  the  oriental 
nations,  the  same  terms  are  still  applied,  and  often  perhaps 
with  no  very  distinct  notion  of  their  import,  even  by  those 
who  em^y  them.  We  hear  commonly  of  ancient  and 
modern  Persia,  ancient  and  modem  India.  Now,  in  the 
case  of  the  Persian  empire,  in  seeking  for  a  date,  we  might 
choose  between  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
irruptiiin  of  the  Parthians,  the  restoration,  as  it  is  called,  of 
the  old  Persian  dynasty,  and  its  subjugation  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans. Any  one  of  theite  events,  and  especially  the 
last,  would  furnish  perhaps  better  ground  fur  the  distinction 
of  ancient  and  modern  Persia,  than  any  thing  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  convenience  of  having 
at  hand  such  terms  as  ancient  and  modern  would  often 


lead  to  some  abuse,  and  this  is  particularly  observable  m 
the  vague  reforence  so  frequently  made  to  'the  ancients.' 
There  is  no  definition  which  excludes  from  their  number 
any  who  lived  from  the  time  of  Noah  down  to  the  last 
Roman  emperor ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  not  much 
which  can  be  safely  predicated  of  a  class  so  large  and  com. 
prehensive,  yet  we  often  hear  of  what  *  the  ancients'  en-i, 
and  did,  and.  thought.  Allusion  is  made  to  the  military 
tactics  or  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients ;  comparisons  are 
instituted  between  the  literature  of  the  ancients  and  mo- 
dems ;  and  we  are  t<^  of  the  sentiments  on  certain  snlgecta 
entertained  by  the  heathen  ancients.  The  trutili  is  that, 
by  '  the  ancients/  we  must  understand,  on  many  of  dieae 
occasions,  Greeks  or  Romans  at  certain  periods  of  their  na- 
tional history ;  and  even  thus  limited,  there  are  few  asser- 
tions which  will  hold  good  of  *  the  ancients'  generally.  For 
the  most  part,  perhaps,  the  looseness  of  the  expression  is 
corrected  and  limited  by  the  subject  or  the  context ;  but  it  is 
also  true,  that  real  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  throwing  together  and  confbunding  the  most 
dissimilar  things  by  the  help  of  this  comprehensive  term. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  an- 
cient and  modem  history,  but  there  is  an  evil  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  com- 
mon division  of  the  sulgectof  histoivinto  two  part^  ancient, 
and  modem,  too  often  conveys  the  notion  of  an  actual 
separation  which  does  not  exist.  The  young  student  pic- 
tures to  himself  a  great  gulf  between  them.  When  busy 
with  the  ancient  part  of  the  subject,  he  imagines  himself  to 
be  conversing  with  beingsof  adiOerent  nature  from  himself. 
He  believes  the  narrative,  but  is  afiected  by  it  much  as  he 
would  be  by  a  work  of  fiction.  When  he  has  crossed  the 
gulf,  and  passed  from  the  obscure  regions  of  ancient  history 
into  the  stronger  realities  of  modern  times,  he  converses 
freely  with  bein^  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  with  himself. 
It  is  not  requisite  to  enumerate  all  the  had  effects  which 
must  arise  from  this  impression.  It  is  evil  enough  that 
the  student  must  necessarily  overlook  the  important  fact, 
that  the  subjects  of  what  are  called  ancient  and  modem 
history  are  so  far  one  and  indivisible,^  that  a  liberal  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  ancient  part  is  necessary  for  the 
profitable  study  of  the  modem. 

ANCILLA  or  ANCILLAHIA,  are  the  names  given 
by  Lamarck  to  a  genus  of  spiral,  univalve,  marine  shells, 
allied  to  the  oUves.  like  them  they  are  covered  with  a  hard 
;  shining  coat,  destitute  of  an^  periostraca,  and  are  immured 
in  the  large  foot  of  the  animal,  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
back  of  the  shell  can  be  alone  discovered.  They  chiefly 
difier  from  the  oUves  in  the  suture  of  the  whorl,  being 
callous  and  not  fbmished  with  a  groove,  formed  by  a  thread- 
like filament  placed  at  the  end  of  tiie  mantle,  which  is 
wanting  in  this  genus :  they  are  also  furnished  with  a  small 
ovate  operculum.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  are 
chiefly  confined  to  tropical  climates:  some  have  a  small 
tooth,  like  the  unicom  shell  {Monoceroi),  placed  at  the  end 
of  a  groove  crossing  the  fhmt  of  the  sheU.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  ivory  shell,  which  with  a  few  otheis  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus  in  having  the  ftont  of  its  axis 
deeply  pierced. 

ANCILLON  (CHARLES),  the  son  of  David  Ancillou. 
was  born  at  Metz,  on  the  28th  of  July.  1 659.  After  having 
studied  at  Marourg,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Paris,  and  then  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  his  native  place.  He  was  obliged,  .how- 
ever, along  with  his  father,  to  leave  Metz  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  When  the  elder  Ancillon  some  time 
after  settied  in  Berlin,  Charles  followed  him  thither,  and 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  appointed  him  Judge  and  director 
of  the  French  inhabitants  of  that  city.  He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  offices  of  inspector  of  the  tribunals  of  justice 
for  the  refugees  in  Prassia,  superintendant  of  the  French 
school,  and^ royal  historiographer;  and  was  idso  employed 
by  the  elector  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Swiss  Cantons. 
He  died  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  July,  1 715.  Ancillon,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  time,  is  the  author 
of  various  works,  both  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession and  others,  the  principal  of  which  are  enumerated  in 
the  Biographie  Universelle,  our  authority  for  the  above  facta. 
The  production  for  which  he  is  now  chielly  remembered  is 
his  Trailc  det  Eunuquei,  12mo.,  1707,  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  curious  learning. 

ANCILLON  (DAVID),  a  very  learned  French  Pro- 
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hDstant  clergyman,  tlie  iather  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  He  was  born  on  tbe  1 7th  of  March.  1 6 1 7,  at  Metz, 
-where  bis  father  an  eminent  lawyer.  Having  attended 
for  some  years  the  Jesuits'  Coll^  there,  he  vent  to  Ge- 
neva, in  1633,  to  complete  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 
theology ;  and  in  1 64  ],  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  synod 
of  Charenton,  and  appointed  minister  at  Meaux,  the  roost 
important  of  the  stations  under  their  jurisdiction  then  va- 
cant. Here  he  remained  till  1653,  having  in  the  mean 
time  married  a  lady  of  large  fortune.  The  match  is  stated 
to  have  been  arranged  by  his  congregation,  with  the  view 
of  retaining  him  among  them.  In  1653,  however,  be  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  his  native  town  of  Hetz ;  and  here  he  con- 
tinued to  officiate  with  ^at  reputation  till  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  m  16S5,  when  he  retired  to  Franc- 
fort.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  minister  of  the  French 
church  at  Hanau;  but  this  post,  after  a  short  time,  he 
Toluntartly  resigned,  having  been  induced,  it  is  said,  to 
take  this  step  by  the  annoyances  which  he  suffered  from 
his  brother  cleigymen,  who  were  jealous  of  his  superior 
eloquence  and  reputation.  At  first  he  went  back  to  Franc- 
fort;  but  soon  proceeded  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  received 
with"  great  favour  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.  Here 
he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1692.  He  is  the  author  of  sevoral  works,  prin- 
cipally in  defence  of  the  reformed  foith,  .the  tiUes  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  authorities  nfeired  to  below.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  most  fovourahle  impression  of  his  varied  learn- 
ing is  to  be  obtained  from  the  work,  entitled  MiUmge  Cri- 
tique de  Literature  Recueilli  des  Conversations  de  feu  M. 
Ancitlon,  publiiihed  at  Basle,  in  1698,  in  two  volumes, 
12ino.,  by  liis  son  Charles.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  collo- 
quial remarks  of  M.  AnciUon,  and  has  been  often  classed 
with  the  Scaligerana  and  other  publications  with  similar 
titles,  althougli  the  editor  in  his  preface  gives  his  reasons  for 
not  designating  it  Ancilloniana.  An  extensive  and  va- 
luable library  which  this  learned  clergyman  had  collected 
hy  a  laige  expenditure  during  forty  years,  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  behind  him  when  he  tied  from  Metz  on  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  and  the  books  and  manuscripts  were 
all  pillnged  and  dispersed.  A  life  of  Ancillon  was  published 
at  Basle,  in  1698,  by  his  son  Charles,  in  a  duodecimo  of  300 
pages,  (often  to  he  found  forming  the  third  volume  the 
Melange  Critique,)  with  the  title  of  Discours  sur  la  Vie  de 
feu  M.  AnciUon  et  ses  Demieres  Heures;  and  he  is  also  the 
siibject  of  an  article  of  considerable  length  in  the  second 
and  subsequent  editions  of  Bayle.  The  above  particulars 
have  been  chieHy  taken  ttam  the  latter  source.  (See  also 
the  Biooraph.  Universelle.) 

ANCLIFFE,  or  ANCUFF,  a  hamlet  near  the  town  of 
"Wigan  in  Lancashire,  where  was  formerly  a  singular  well, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  tbe  *  burning-well.'  The  true  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  appears  to  have  been  the  escape  of 
carhuretted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well,  which,  passing  nqndly  through  the  water,  gave  it 
the  appearance  of  boiling,  and  took  fire  if  a  lighted  candle' 
was  applied  to  the  surface.  Leigh  (Nat.  Hist.  ^ Lancashire, 
&c.,  Oxford,  1700)  thus  describes  it:— *It  is  about  two 
miles  from  Wigan,  in  a  village  called  Ancliff,  in  the  ground 
of  William  Mollineux,  Esq.  of  thatplace.  Thewellis  atthe 
bottom  of  a  tree,  the  water  cold,  and  without  any  smell ; 
when  any  person  comes  to  see  it,  a  man  clears  jio  well  from 
all  its  water :  that  done,  you  will  immediately  near  a  hissing 
noise  in  a  comer  of  it,  and  by  holding  a  lighted,  candle  near 
to  it,  the  sulphureous  halitus  (vapour)  immediately  takes  fire, 
and  ai^rwoids  spreads  itself  upon  what  water  has  issued  in, 
and  it  is  only  then  indeed  it  ought  to  be  called  the  huming- 
well.  It  is  observaUe,  though  this  sulphureous  haUius  con- 
tinually mixes  with  water,  yet  the  water  continues  cold,  nor 
will  it  tinge  silver.'  An  account  (tf  it  by  Thomas  Shbley, 
Esq.,  in  the  PhUotophioal  TVont.  No.  xxvi.  p.  482.  cotrobo- 
rates  the  above  statement  in  its  main  points.  'When  the 
water  was  cleared  away,  the  cone  of  tbe  name  ascended  afoot 
and  a  half  from  the  surface  of  the  earth :  the  basis  of  it  was 
of  the  compass  of  a  man's  hat  about  the  brim.  I  then 
caused  a  bucket  full  of  water  to  be  poured  on  the  fire,'  adds 
Mr.  Shirley,  '  hy  which  it  was  presently  quenched.  I  did 
not  perceive  the  flame  to  be  discoloured  like  that  of  sulplm- 
reous  bodies,  nor  to  have  any  manifest  smell  with  it.  The 
fumes  when  they  broke  out  of  the  earth  and  pressed  against 
ms  band  were  not,  to  my  best  remembrance,  at  all  hot.* 
The  well,  or  its  peculiar  property,  is  now  lost.  Beaut,  qf 
Bn^,  and  Wales. 


ANCO'NA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  Papal  states,  on  the 
.coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  43°  38' N.  lat  13°  35'  E.  long. 
Ancona  is  the  capital  of  a  delegation  or  province,  govemra 
by  a  delegate  who  is  a  prelate  of  tbe  Roman  church.  The 
court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  of  the  marches  and  of  tbe 
duchy  of  Urbino  sits  at  Ancona.  This  town  is  tbe  most  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Papal  states ;  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  by  sea,  and  is  a  free  port.  Its  harbour,  which  is 
good,  is  protected  by  two  moles,  the  aotient  one  raised  hy 
Trajan,  and  the  new  one  with  the  hght-house  constructed 
by  Pope  Clement  XIL,  after  the  designs  of  the  luchitect 
Vanvitelli,  who  also  began  the  handsome  laxxaretto  for  the 
quarantine  of  vessels  coming  from  infected  countries,  which 
was  completed  by  Pius  VI.  On  the  ontient  m(de  stands  n 
fine  triumphal  ateh  dedicated  to  Trajan,  his  wife,  and  his 
sister;  the  order  is  Corinthian,  and  tlie  material  Parian 
marble,  which  still  retains  its  whiteness.  It  is  entire, 
though  long  since  stripped  of  the  metal  ornaments,  statues, 
and  busts  with  which  it  was  once  decorated.  The  arch 
has  only  one  gateway,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  oolunms 
on  each  front 

The  town  of  Ancona  is  budt  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
which  forms  a  semicircular  promontory.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  gloomy,  except  one  fine  street,  which  Pius  VI. 
opened,  leading  to  the  mole.  The  citadel,  built  on  a  hill, 
commands  the  town  and  harbour,  but  is  itself  commanded 
by  the  ne^hhouiin^  heights.  The  cathedral  is  a  very  old 
structure,  built  outside  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the  framer 
temple  of  Venus,  and  near  the  point  of  the  cape,  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  of  Romegna  and  of  the 
Adriatic  sea.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  merchants' -hall,  Uie  arsenal,  and  the  churches  of 
the  Dominicans  and  the  Augustins. 

Ancona  is  said  by  Strabo  (p.  241,  Casaub.)  and  Pliny 
to  have  been  built  by  some  Syracusans  who  fied  from 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysius.  Juvenal  calls  it  a  Doric  colony ; 
it  is  probably  older  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by 
Strabo.  The  name  of  Anem  {iffKuv)  means  an  elbow, 
such  being  the  shape  of  the  neck  of  land  on  which  it  is 
built  The  Romans  made  it  one  of  their  principal  nava^ 
stations  on  &e  Adriatic.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  governed 
itself  as  a  republio  under  the  protection  of  the  popes,  until 
1532,  when  Clement  VII.,  partly  hy  artifice  and  partly  by 
force,  made  himself  absolute  master  of  the  town.  The 
French  occupied  it  in  1797,  and  it  was  afterwards  retaken 
hy  the  AuBtrians  in  1799,  after  a  long  uege.  A  French  ex- 
pedition by  sea  took  possession  of  the  citadel  again  in  1832. 

The  situation  of  Ancona  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the 
country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  the  women  are  reckoned 
among  the  handsomest  in  Italy.  The  population,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  is  about  30,000,  of  whom  SOOO  are 
Jews.  Ancona  exports  wax,  silk,  wool,  and  com.  It  is  the 
best,  indeed  the  only  good  hartxmr  on  the  Italian  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Venice  and  Muifisdonia,  and  is  the 
common  pmnt  of  departure  for  the  Ionian  islands  and  G^reece. 
lockets  are  established  between  Ancona  and  Corfii. 

ANCRE,  (Mark'chal  and  Marquis  d").  To  tliis 
high  military  rank  and  title  was  raised  a  poor  and  ob- 
scure Florentine  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Concini  dei 
Concini,  son  of  a  notary.  He  came  to  Paris  in  the  suite  of 
Maria  de'  Medici,  whom  Henri  IV.  of  France  espoused  after 
he  had  repudiated  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Concini  soon 
after  his  arrival  married  EleonoraGaligai,  one  of  the  queen's 
women  of  the  chamber.  Both  were  ambitious,  pei-severing, 
and  endowed  with  those  abihties  which,  at  that  time,  ensured 
success  at  court  On  Maria  de'  Medici  becoming  regent 
after  the  assassination  of  Henri  IV.,  the  deration  of  Con- 
cini was  extrenacAy^wnd.  He  was  first  mode  eauerry  to  the 
queen,  Uien  master  of  the  horse,  and  soon  after  nis  purchas- 
ing the  marquisate  of  Ancre  (under  which  name  he  is 
known  in  history)  be  was  made  first  gentleman  of  the  king's 
chamber.  The  dignity  of  Mar^h^  of  France  was  also 
conferred  on  bdm  by  the  Queen  Re^nt.  Such  sudden 
elevations,  and  rapid  accumulation  of  immense  wealth,  not 
only  gaye  rise  to  suspicions  very  unfavourable  to  his  cha- 
racter, but  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  court.  His  insolence 
to  the  young  king  and  his  overbearing  manner  to  the  nobles 
were  tho  cause  of  that  hatred  which  brought  him  to  a 
dreadful  end.  For  some  time  attempts  were  made,  but  in 
vain,  to  hurl  the  Italian  adventurer  from  his  envied  eleva- 
tion ;  the  princes  themselves  joined  against  him  without 
success.  However,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Laynes, 
(known  afteiwaids  as  Duo  de  Laynes,)  wlio  was  injgreat 
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Avour  with  the  yoang  king,  penvaded  him  to  deliver  the 
queen-mother  mm  the  power  of  her  favourite,  and  urged 
his  iiuolMit  bearing  to  uie  nobilitjr.  and  his  pemunou*  in- 
fluence, inth  m>  much  soecen,  that  at  last  lAuis  XIII. 
ordered  the  Mar^ohal  to  be  arreated,  and  even  to  be  put 
to  death  if  be  resisted.  Vitr^,  a  ca^Aain  of  the  king's 
guard,  was  entnirted  with  this  oommiasioD,  which  he 
executed  to  its  fulleM  extent.  Ancre  was  shot  dead  aa  he 
was  ento-ing  the  pilaoe  of  the  Louvre.  On  hearing  the 
shot,  the  king  looked  out  at  the  window,  and  expressed  hit 
satisfaction,  which  he  testified  by  raising  Vitry  to  the  rank  of 
Mariohal  of  France.  The  body  of  the  murdered  man  was 
first  secretly  buried  at  St.  Germain  l  Auxerrois,  but  was 
soon  after  tcvn  from  tho  tomb  by  the  infuriated  mob,  who 
dmgnd  it  through  the  street  on  hurdles  and  then  threw  it 
into  the  highway.  Coneini'i  un.  sixteen  yean  of  age,  was 
obUgvd  to  ^  to  Florence,  after  hvring  been  exposed  to  all 
soito  of  insults,  and  deprived  of  bis  father's  titles  and  riches. 
Eleonon  soon  shared  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband.  She 
was  aooused  and  convicted  of  sorcery,  judaism,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  and  was  executed  at  the  Place  de  Gr£ve,joa  the  8th  of 
July,  1617.  During  her  trial,  and  at  the  moment  of  hor  ex- 
ecution, she  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  of  nalnd.  saying, 
the  only  sorcery  she  had  used  towards  the  queen  '  was  the 
power  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak  one.'  It  is  said  she  was 
the  first  instnintent  of  the  fortune  of  Riobelieu. 

ANGUS  MARCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  autient  Rome, 
belongs  tu  a  period  when  it  is  difficult  to  separate  history 
from  fable.  The  roigas  of  the  kings  of  Rome  seem 
to  mark  the  duef  stages  of  progress  in  the  political  con- 
titutions  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  succession  of  indi- 
vidual monarchs.  Hie  names  of  Romulus,  Numa,  and 
Tullus  Hostilius  are  respectively  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  three  patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  the  Tities,  and 
the  Luceres,  and  with  their  settlement  upon  the  several  hills 
called  the  Palatine,  the  Quirinal,  and  the  Ceelian.  Thus, 
under  the  three  first  kings,  the  patriciaa  part  of  the  Roman 
constitution  had  received  its  fUU  develc^ment  To  Ancus 
MartiuB,  tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  laying  the  first 
foundation  of  the  pUbes,  or  commonalty,  that  important  ele- 
ment in  the  state,  to  which  Rome,  under  the  commonwealth, 
owed  nearly  all  her  greatness.  His  prudeoesRor,  attentive 
solelv  to  war,  had  neglected  the  religiiouB  institutions  esta- 
blish'ed  by  Numa,  and  for  his  impiety  had  been  destroyed 
by  a  thundwboh  with  all  his  ftmily.  Ancus  Maroius,  whose 
mothnr,  aecording  to  the  tradition,  was  the  daughter  of 
Numa,  revtored  the  neglected  rites,  and  endeavoured  in  all 
respects  to  imitate  the  pacific  policy  of  his  grandfather.  But 
the  neighbouring  states,  mistaking  his  lovo  of  peace  for 
timidity  or  sloth,  provoked  him  to  hostilities  by  repeated 
aggressions  on  the  Roman  territory.  In  the  successive  warti 
with  the  I^Atins,  the  Veientines,  and  other  states,  which  en- 
sued, he  was  invariably  successftil.  From  the  iAtins  he 
took  the  towns  Politorium,  Tellente,  Ficana,  MeduUia,  and 
transferred  their  inhalntants  to  his  capital,  giving  them  as  a 
place  of  abode,  not  indeed  any  ground  within  the  walls,  but 
a  part  of  the  Aventine  and  the  valley  near  the  temple  of 
Venus  Murtia  whk^  separated  that  hill  from  the  Palatine. 
Ancus  was  thus  the  founder  of  the  phbea,  and  his  assign- 
ment of  part  of  the  pubUc  domain  to  that  body  procured 
him  in  uter  times  from  one  party  the  title  of  the  '  Good 
Ancus,*  (Ennius  in  Festus.  v.  Sot,  quoted  too  by  Lucretius, 
iii.  1 038) ;  others  condemned  his  unworthy  love  of  popula- 
rity (Virg.  jEn.  vi.  816).  The  Latin  towns  just  mentioned 
are  supposed  to  have  been  situated  between  Rome  and  the 
coast ;  and  indeed  the  conquests  of  the  king  extended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  where  he  established  a  colony  under  the 
name  of  OsHa,  thus  securing  to  Rome  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  In  hia  war  against  Veii  he  was  equally  successful ; 
and  to  protect  his  people  on  that  side  he  fttrtiBied  the  Jam- 
eulum,  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Sacred 
Bridge  called  the  iVnu  Svbkcius,  in  the  construction  of  which 
no  brass  or  iron  was  used.  This  bridge,  repaired  from  time 
to  time  under  the  direction  of  the  college  of  priests  called 
PortiiJIfew,  (bridge-makers,)  who  religiously  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  excluding  all  metal,  lasted  until  the  year  23  B.C., 
when  it  was  carried  away  by  an  extraordinary  inundation 
of  the  Tiber,  and  its  place  supplied  .the  following  j-ear  by  a 
stone  bridge  erected  by  the  censor  iCmilius  Lepidus.  A 
still  more  durable  monument  connected  with  the  name  of 
Ancus  is  the  prison  fonned  out  of  a  quarry  in  that  side  of 
the  Capitoline  hiU  which  overlooks  the  Forum.  It  would  be 
idle  to  copy  from  IMonysiui  the  detailod  woount  of  the 


transactions  which  are  said  to  have  filled  the  reign  of  twentr* 
three  or  twenty-four  years  assigned  by  the  ebronol<^<ls  to 
this  monarch.  It  has  been  alrrady  stated  that  Ancus  Mar^ 
cius  was  said  to  be  the  grandson  of  Numa.  In  this  traditkm 
Niebuhr  sees  a  trace  of  the  regulation  by  which  the  kings 
oi  Rome  were  chosen  alternately  from  the  two  leading 
tribes.  The  plebeian  family  of  the  Maicii  vainly  endea- 
voured to  refer  their  origin  to  this  king.  (Livy  i.  32-35: 
Dtonysius  iii.  36-45.  with  Niebuhr's  Roman  Hixtory^  trans- 
lated by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p.  346-350.) 

A'NCYLUS  is  the  name  of  the  shell  which  is  usuaUv 
called  the  ftesh-water  limpet  They  are  small,  pelluciiC 
conical  shells,  with  slightly  recurved  tips.  The  cavity  is 
simple,  and  marked  with  a  hoEse-shoe-shaped  muscular 
scar  near  the  mai^in,  which  is  interrupted  on  the  middle  of 
the  left  side  over  the  respiratory  holes,  as  in  the  genus 
^fpfuttmna.  This  animal,  like  the  pond-snail  {X«8tnea),'faas 
two  compressed  triangular  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  sessile  on 
the  outer  base ;  and  a  respiratory  (>a^-ity  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  back,  with  an  aperture  closed  by  a  vahe 
openi[^(  in  the  middle  of  the  left  side. 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  pond-snail,  Zm- 
nea,  from  which  it  chietiy  differs  in  the  simple  conical  form 
of  its  body  and  shell,  and  some  species,  as  Ancylwt,  are 
allied  to  it  by  having  the  apex  bent  on  one  side,  as  if 
making  an  approach  to  the  spiral  form.  It  has  been 
placed  in  several  orders,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  its  true 
situation  is  with  the  lung-breathing  molluaca.  Treverianos 
has  mistaken  the  lid  of  the  respiratory  opening  for  a  gill : 
and  Rang  places  it  with  the  temfAtSediem.  They  are 
fimnd  in  Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  attached 
to  stones  vaA  plants,  and  they  will  live  a  consideraUe  tinw 
out  of  the  water.  They  are  easily  known  from  the  Sypko- 
naruf,  which  are  the  only  ifhells  they  can  be  confounded 
with,  by  their  being  sinistral,  very  thin,  and  covered  with 
a  hairy  periostroca. 

ANCY'RA,  now  Angora,  or  Engour,  was  one  of  the 
most  importent  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
origin  to  Midas,  and  its  inhabitants  exhibited  in  a  temple  of 
Jupiter  a  sacred  anchor,  which  was  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  the  time  of  its  foundation.  This  was,  probably,  a 
Greek  invention,  to  account  for  the  name  of  the  city,  but  hn 
this  as  it  may,  an  anchor  appears  on  the  coii.s  struck  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus,  Severus,  and  Cancalla.  AVhen  the 
hordes  of  GaUi  or  Galatm  established  tbems^ves  in  the 
heart  of  Asia  Minor,  Ancyra  became  the  capital  of  a  tribe 
which  bad  originally  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulouse,  called  Tectosnges.  In  B.C.  189,  the  whole  of 
Galatia  was  subdued  by  the  arras  of  Manlius,  and  ftt>m  this 
time  it  was  for  the  most  part  virtually  dependent  upon 
Rome.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Repubtic,  Deiotanis,  who, 
by  right,  was  the  T^trarch  of  the  Tectosages  alone.  ba4 
exteoded  his  authority  over  the  other  Galatian  tribes,  an«i 
even  assumed  the  title  of  king :  but  under  Augus'.us  ib.c. 
25 )  it  was  found  convenient  to  reduce  the  whole  country  to 
the  fanxk  of  a  }H-ovince,  of  which  Ancyra  was  still  the  capital. 
Though  depnved  of  its  nomuial  independence,  the  citv 
flourished  under  Aie  fovour  of  Augusttis,  and  the  inha- 
bitants in  their  gratitude  B^pear  to  nave  offered  religious 
honours  to  the  monarch,  llie  city  was  permitted  to  assume 
the  name  Sebaste,  (the  Greek  term  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Augtuta,)  and  at  the  death  of  the  emperor,  when  an 
inscription  on  brass  was  erected  at  Rome  to  commemorate 
his  achievements,  the  citizens  of  Ancyra  procured  a  cop) 
and  had  it  inscribed  on  marble  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
placed  in  one  of  tbeir  public  buildings,  which  wod  prubably 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Augustus,  under  the  cliararter  of 
Lunus.  This  inscripliun.  called  tlu!  Monumenium  Ancyra' 
num,  was  discovered  in  1554,  by  Wrantz,  bishop  of  Aeris 
and  wnbassador  from  Ferdinand  II.,  at  the  Ottoman  Porto. 
A  more  correct  ropy  was  taken  by  Toumefort  in  17til.  and 
by  him  communicated  to  Chishull.  who  ably  supplied  many 
of  the  lost  words  by  conjecture,  and  published  it  in  his 
Asiaiic  Antiquities.  It  has  been  repeatedly  printed  since, 
wirticularly  as  an  appendix  to  the  writings  or  Tacitus.  (See 
Oberlin's  edition,  torn,  ii.,  p.  586.)  The  greater  jiart  of  tbe 
Latin  inscription  was  still  stonding  in  the  building  as  it  had 
been  originally  put  up,  but  in  many  parts  it  had  beon  muti- 
lated in  tUe  attempts  to  remove  the  copppr  cramps  with 
which  the  different  pieces  of  marble  had  been  cunnect(>d 
together.  Suetonius,  inliis  Life  of  Augustus,  c.  101,  sprnks 
of  the  original  inscription  at  Home,  from  which  the  Monn- 
mentum  Amiyranum  was  oc^iedr-*  Augustw.  says  he. 
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besides  his  will  left  four  volumes,  cue  of  them  containing  a 
summary  of  all  his  achievements,  which  be  wished  to  be  cut 
in  tables  of  brass  and  erected  in  front  of  bis  mausoleum. 
This  inscription,  by  its  historical  importance,  fuWy  <leser\-es 
the  title  of  the  monument  of  Ancyra,  but  ^ere  are  many 
otheis  which  are  worthy  of  mentbn,  partioulurly  that  which 
Montftiucon  has  ^veu  in  his  Pakeogn^ia,  p.  154,  contain- 
ing an  enumeration  of  public  ftetiv^s  at  the  expense  of  cer- 
tain individuals  there  named.  Amonx  ttiese  public  bene- 
factors, one  cannot  but  remark  Albiorix,  the  >  son 
Ateporix,  two  names  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  which  occur  in  CGSsar's  History  of  his  Gallic  Wars, 
Ks  Dumnorix,  Stc.  Other  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in 
Tuumefort's  Voyage  da  Levant,  torn,  ii.,  but  this  traveller 
was  compelled  to  leave  many  unnoticed.  A  skilful  anti- 
quary, he  observes,  would  still  find  inscriptions  enough  to 
f>ccupy  a  year  in  copying.  The  high  importance  of  Ancyra 
under  the  empire  is  proved  by  the  numeroiu  coins  it  issued, 
and  by  the  immense  numbor  of  its  jpublie  buildings,  the 
scattered  remains  of  which  are  seen  m  all  quatten  the 
present  ctty.  Abcre  all  was  it  celebrated  as  one  of  Ae  clu^ 
seats  of  religion,  so  that  Libanius  calls  it  Vae  sacred  city. 
Coins  and  inscriptions  refer  to  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  Pallas,  Apollo,  Cybele.  Lunus,  Salus,  /Bsculapius, 
Seiapis,  the  Dioscuri.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  churches,  founded,  probably,  by  the 
apostle  St.  Paul :  u;cordingly,  in  the  years  314  ana  858, 
Christian  councils  were  held  here.  Pagan  worship,  how- 
ever, had  not  yet  ceased,  and  when  Julian  visited 
Ancyra  in  362,  he  was  recei'red  without  the  walls  by 
religious  processions  from  all  the  temples  of  the  city.  As 
the  power  of  Rome  declined,  the  firontiers  were  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  various  enemies.  In  62fi,  Aneyra  was  taken 
by  a  general  of  the  Persian  Chosroes.  In  the  fblhwing  cen- 
tury it  twice  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  In  1 085,  H 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  but  in  1 102  recovered  Ibr  a  time 
by  the  FVanss.  After  being  for  a  considerable  period  the 
capital  of  the  Tiirfcish  empire,  it  again  changed  masters  in 
consequence  of  the  great  battle  between  Tamerluie  and 
Bajazet,  which  was  fought  in  the  adjoining  plain,  July  '28, 
1402.  In  1415,  it  was  recovered  for  the  l^rks  by  Moham- 
med I.,  and  since  that  period  has  always  belonged  to  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  population,  according  to  the  Abb£ 
Belley,  consisted  of  40,000  TurkB,4000  or  5000  Armenians, 
having  seven  churches,  and  600  Greeks,  having  two 
churches.  The  present  population  is  not  known,  though  it 
is  considerable.  Its  chief  commerce  consists  in  articles 
maniibctured  from  the  bright,  silk-lflte  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were 
resident  merclunta  there  from  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land. The  town  is  situated  xmt  the  sources  of  the  most 
eastern  tributary  of  the  Sakaria,  or  Sangarius,  and  at  a 
distance,  according  to  our  maps,  of  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  Halys,  which,  in  that  quarter,  reaches  its  most  western 
limit,  in  Leake's  Map,  ^elve  autient  and  modem  roads 
are  seen  to  meet  in  Angora,  which  is  the  best  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  city.  It  has  been  visited  by  Toumefort, 
Lucas,  Pococke,  Brown,  Bruce,  Kinneir.  It  ties  in  32°  46' 
E.  long.,  39°  52'  N,  lat.  (See  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Le- 
vant, torn,  ii,  p.  244  ;  Mhnoires  de  tAcademie  des  Jnserip- 
tiom,  torn,  xxxix.,  p.  391 ;  Rwche,  Lexicon  Sei  Nummariee, 
article  *  Ancyra.')  There  was  another  Ancyra  in  Phiygia 
E^ictetus,  the  precise  position  of  which  is  unknown.  The 
coins  of  both  towns  have  the  name  in  the  fbrm  ANKYTA, 
not  AnCYPA. 

ANDALUCI'A  or  ANDALITSI'A,  the  most  southern 
of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  comprises  the  four  Moorish  king- 
doms Of  Seville,  Cordoba,  Jaen,  and  Granada.  It  is  situate 
between  36°  4'  and  38°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  and  7°  20'  W. 
long. ;  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Mancha  and  Kstre- 
madura,  on  the  cast  by  Murcia,  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  by  Portugal  on  the  west ;  it  extends, 
in  its  greatest  length.  320  miles  from  east  To  west,  and  144 
from  north  to  south.  It  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Bstica,  80  called  from  the  river  Bffitis,  now  Guadalt^uivir. 
The  pre&ent  name,  according  to  the  most  general  opinion, 
it  Kceived  from  the  YandaU,  who  established  themselves 
in  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  9ur  lera. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  traverse  this  province;  the 
most  souUiem,  and  that  which  also  has  the  highest  summits, 
IS  called  the  Poeno-BEetic  range  by  some  geographers.  It 
extends  ftvm  Tkrifa  to  Cape  Gata,  a  distance  of  about  240 
miles  m  length,  without  reckcming  its  sinui^ities  or  wind- 


ings; its  breadth,  fVom  the  Sierra  de  Bedmar  to  Cape 
Saeratif,  is  from  75  to  80  miles.  The  direction  of  this  cham 
is  first  ftoDt  Boath  to  norUi,  and  Uien  fkom  east  to  west:  in  its 
coutae  it  takes  difibient  names.  The  SiemdeGasalea, which 
is  the  most  aoutiiem  brarefa  of  the  mountains  ai  Eurwe,  ex- 
tends (mm  3«°  4'  to  36°  30  N.  lat.  The  Sierras  of  Ronda, 
Abdalazis,  and  Prieta  then  follow  in  a  direction  from  south- 
west to  north-east  from  5°  13'  to  3°  57'  west  long. ;  then  fol- 
bw  the  jSierm  of  Loja,  Alhama,  Tajada,  and  Luju,  and 
approach  the  shore  <^Uie  Mediterranean  in  a  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  ftom  3°  57'  to  2°  57'.  From  the 
Picacho  de  Veleta  it  takes  the  name  of  Siorra  Nevada,  and 
then  runs  &om  west  to  east  as  far  as  2°  27',  after  wh^h,  taking 
a  direction  south-east  and  afterwards  south,  it  becomes  tho 
Sierrade  Filabres.  This  SieiraioiaH  the  Sierra  de  Aljamilla, 
and  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  caie  of  which  abuts  on  the 
sea  at  Cue  Gate ;  the  other  branch  proceeds  eastwards  to  the 
Torre  de  Roldan.  The  inftrior  range  of  nHnintains  pandlri 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  fl>r  the  distuica  of  about  45  miles 
firam  Motril  to  Almeria,  is  eaUed  Alpujanas,  an  Arabic 
name,  meaning  graas  and  pasture  mountains.  This  chain 
includes  the  Sierra  de  Gador  and  Contraviesa,  and  its 
western  extremity  joins  the  heights  of  Lujar  and  Jolucar. 
The  strata  or  rocks  which  fwra  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  in- 
clined in  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  central 
chain.  The  slope  of  the  Alpujarras  is  abrupt  on  the  nuth, 
but  oti  the  south  it  extends  itself  gradoaHy,  so  that  the  hills 
slope  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  mainly  composed  of  mica-slate 
which  passes  into  gneiss  and  clay-slate :  on  tho  south  slope 
the  clay-slate  rests  on  the  mica-alate,  and  is  oovered  by  a  black 
transition  hmestone  rock,  ndt  in  sulphuret  of  lead.  Near 
Granada  there  is  a  quany  of  serpentine  on  Mm  banks  of  the 
Genii :  it  is  green,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  blue,  and 
susceptible  of  a  good  poli^.  Fine  mubhss,  also,  and  ala- 
bastera  of  a  brilliant  white  colour,  but  of  a  very  woSt  quality, 
are  found  near  Granada.  This  chain  has  sevand  points 
oovered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  highest  of  which  Mul- 
hacen,  is  11,660  feet  abov«  the  sea.  The  n«ct  in  height 
is  the  Picacho  de  Veleta,  1 1 ,386  feet.  This  point  offers 
one  of  the  most  imposing  views  in  Europe.  In  the 
centre  of  a  magnificent  panorama,  the  obs^'er  beholds 
himself  surrounded  by  snow  and  tremendous  precipices; 
farther  on  to  the  north  he  perceives  the  inferior  summits 
of  the  chain,  terminating  in  verdant  plains  bounded  by 
the  summits  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles,  and  on  the  south  he  beholds  at  his  fbet 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  beating  against  the  rocks 
of  tine  shores,  and  in  a  clear  day  he  may  perceive  the 
coast  of  AfHea,  distant  about  135  miles.  The  lake  of  Cal- 
dora,  which  is  the  source  of  the  Ghiadalfbo,  is  on  the 
Mulhacen  and  10,112  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Sierra  de 
Gador  is  6575  fbethigh,  and  covered  with  snow  three  parts 
of  the  year.  The  Cresta  de  Gallo,  or  Cock's  Comb,  in  the 
Sierrade  Ronda,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
is  the  first  point  discovered  by  ships  approaching  Cadiz. 
The  hermitage  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Nieves,  (our  Lady 
of  the  Snow,)  on  the  same  mountain,  is  elevated  6011  feet. 
(See  Orograpkie  de  r  Europe.) 

This  range  being  so  contiguous  to  the  sea,  the  rivers 
on  the  south  side  may  more  properly  be  called  torrents 
than  rivers :  the  principal  of  ttwse,  the  Guadiuo,  the  Oua- 
daljorce,  the  Adra,  the  Almeria.  and  the  GuadaUbo,  ftll 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  Genii,  the  Darro,  celebrated 
A)r  the  particles  of  gold  fbnnd  in  the  sand  which  it  carries, 
the  Guadiana  Manor,  and  a  few  others  of  less  note,  sw^ 
with  their  waters  the  current  of  the  Guadalquivir, 

A  branch  of  the  Poeno-B»tic  chain  which  serves  as  a 
boundary  to  the  plains  of  Granada  on  the  north,  connects  it 
with  the  Marianic  range  by  its  junction  with  tiie  Sierra  de 
Cazorla.  The  length  of  this  chain  ftom  Cape  St.  Vincent 
to  the  Sierra  Segura,  in  Murcia,  including  the  mountains  of 
the  Algarves,  is  about  360  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  be- 
tween Cordoba  and  the  river  Guadalmez  nearly  sixty.  From 
its  eastern  extremity  to  the  source  of  the  river  Tinto,  near 
the  boundary  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  between  2**  3^,  and 
B°  12'  W.  long.,  it  runs  fnm  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  that  is, 
almost  parallel  1o  the  Poeno-Bntic,  and  takes  Ae  names  of 
Siemde  los  Fedroches,  Cordoba, Constantina,  Guadalcanal, 
and  Monasterio.  At  the  last  point  it  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  takes  the  name  of  Sierra  Albaleira,  and 
runsinawestem  direction  to  the  banks  of  Uie  Guadiana;  the 

second  proceeds  aouth-westw^s  under^^i^^B^rra 
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de  Aroehe,  and  is  separated  "by  the  Guadiana  from  the  Sierras 
of  Caldeirao  and  Monchique  in  Portugal:  the  Caldeirao 
runs  W.N.W.,  and  the  latter  S.W.,  and  partly  form  the 
southern  limite  of  the  province  of  Alemtejo  in  Portugal. 
This  range  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  summits.'nor 
any  of  sufficient  elevation  to  retain  the  snow  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  heath,  kermes-oak,  and  other 
plants  of  shining  and  dark  green  leaves,  with  which  it  is 
covered,  give  it  a  dark  appearance,  from  which  the  name 
of  Sierra  Morena,  or  Dark  Mountain,  is  given  to  part  of 
the  range.  Its  formation  is  principally  schistose;  the 
Sierra  de  Caldeirao  presents  volcanic  remains,  and  basalt 
is  found  near  Almagro  on  the  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
Cadiz.  Though  the  Marianio  range  is  the  great  boundary 
between  the  waters  of  the  Otudiana  and  Guadalquivir,  yet 
many  rivers  which  have  their  sources  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chain  intersect  it,  and  fall  into  the  Guadalquivir  on  its  right 
bank;  except  the  Tinto  and  a  few  more,  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  ocean  between  Moguer  and  Hueiva.  The 
Sierra  Morena  contains  the  richest  deposit  of  minerals  in 
Spain  :  it  produces  mercury,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold  : 
it  is  also  exceedingly  abundant  in  pasture,  and  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.  The  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia  cuts 
this  chain  in  its  narrowest  and  most  elevated  part,  called 
Despeiia  Perros,  or  the  Precipice  of  the  Dogs,  Another 
communication  is  open  in  this  chain,  which  connects  Anda- 
lusia with  Estremadura  by  the  Puerto  of  Monaateria  These 
are  the  onljr  roads  in  the  Sierra  Morena :  there  are  other 
communications  through  it,  which,  if  not  impracticable,  are 
at  least  very  insecure. 

The  Guadalquivir  is  th»  largest  river  in  Andalusia. 
Bory  de  St  Vincent  aays  that  its  real  source  is  the  Gua- 
darmena,  a  river  which,  springing  in  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  La  Mancha,  flows  in  a  direction  south-west, 
cutting  as  it  were  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and  with  an  incli- 
nation to  the  south,  after  baring  received  the  waters  of  the 
Guadalimar,  Mis  into  the  Guadalquivir  in  the  plains  of 
Ubeda.  The  Spanish  geographers  place  the  sources  of  this 
river  in  two  fountains,  distant  about  seventeen  miles  from 
each  other,  on  the  Sierra  de  CezOTla  36°  N.  lat.  and  3°  W. 
kn^.  The  windings  of  this  mountain  force  it  at  first  to 
follow  an  irregular  course.  Atter  having  received  the  Gua- 
diana-Meoor.  near  Jodu,  it  flows  towards  the  west  as  far 
OS  Montoro,  and  then  to  S.W.,  gathering  all  the  torrents 
which  descend  Irom  the  Sierra  Moiena  on  the  northern  bank, 
and  on  the  southern,  the  streams  that  . flow  from  the  Sierra 
de  Bedmar,  Jaen,  and  Cabra.  The  Guad^oz,  which  crosses 
the  high  road  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  not  far  from  Cordoba, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  alllueuts  on  the  southern  bank.  At  Palma 
del  Rio  it  receives  the  Genii,  and  continues  a  W.S.W.  and 
S.S.W.  course  nearly  to  Seville.  Beyond  that  city  it  flows 
almost  due  south  without  any  obstacle,  through  a  level 
i-ountry  with  a  winding  courae,  and  dividing  itself  into  several 
branches,  forms  two  islands,  called  Ma  Mayor  and  Itla 
Menor,  or  Great  and  Small  Idand..  At  Uie  southern 
extremity  |of  the  Isla  Mayor  these  difiiarent  branchy  re- 
join, and  the  river  enters  the  sea  near  San  Lucar  de  Barra- 
meda. 

The  extent  of  country  which  this  river  traverses  firom  the 
Sterra  de  Cazorla,  tat.  3h°,  to  the  Punta  de  Chipiona, 
situated,  according  to  the  Derrotero  de  Toftiio,  in  .36°  44'  W, 
is  about  276  miles ;  but  the  course  of  the  river,  following 
iill  its  windings,  is  at  least  350  miles.  The  Guadalquivir 
is  navigable  oa  far  as  Seville  ;  and  a  company  has  under- 
taken  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  navigation 
to  Cordoba.  The  aflluenta  of  the  Guadalquivir,  besides  those 
mentioned,  are  the  Guadiel,  the  Escobar,  the  Jandula,  the 
Yeguas,  Arenales,  Guadalmellato,  Guadabarbo,  Bembezar, 
Guadalbacar,  Galapagar,  and  Viar,  which  flow  into  it  on  the 
northern  hank ;  and  on  the  Bouthem  Jandulilla,  Ninehez, 
Torres,  GuadalbuUon,  Sal  ados  de  Agona,  or  salt  streams 
of  Arjona,  Corbones,  Guadaita.  and  Tagerete. 

The  plains  of  Andalusia,  notwithstanding  their  being 
situated  in  one  of  the  warmest  climates  of  Europe,  are  stiu 
generally  speaking  of  a  moderate  temperature.  It  never 
freezes  in  them,  and  the  snow  never  remains  long  upon  the 
ground.  The  unhealthy  and  scorching  winds,  which  come 
from  Aftioa,  are  cooled  and  purified  by  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Sijrra  Nevada,  and  rarely  produce  those  pernicious 
'iSectB  observable  in  the  country  from  which  they  blow. 

On  arriving  at  Despena  Perros,  on  the  route  from  Castile 
to  Andalusia,  tho  most  inattentive  obiierver  will  immediately 
per*xivu  tliat  the  productions  of  nature  are  changed.  On  the 


northern  side,  the  Marianic  range  presents  nothing  but  rose 
mary,  cistus,  and  other  plants  indicating  a  parallel  of  lati- 
tude equal  to  the  soutli  of  France  ;  the  southern  side  pre- 
sents itself  at  once  covered  with  mastic-trees,  kermes-oak, 
bean-trefoil,  myrtles,  and  other  plants  of  warmer  climates ; 
as  be  descends,  the  lower  parts  are  covered  with  the  species 
of  umbelliferous,  papilionaceous,  and  other  plants  properly 
belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Africa.  From  Carolina,  the  first 
of  the  colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  long  and  stronf^ 
hedges  of  the  American  aloe  form  the  common  enclosures  of 
the  grounds.  At  a  distance  the  stately  palm-tr^  rears 
its  lofty  head  above  the  olive,  pointing  out  the  house  of 
the  fiuner  or  the  garden  of  some  conrant.  The  mesem- 
bryanthemnm,  or  fig-marigold,  wnaments  the  dwellinK 
of  the  humble  inhabitant  of  the  village,  vith  its  brif 
liant  scarlet  flower.  At  Seville  the  banana  plant  is  found 
in  many  gardens ;  and  exotics,  which  even  at  Mon^te- 
lier  require  to  be  kept  in  a  green-tiouse,  are  here  common 
in  the  open  air.  As  we  approach  the  sea-shore  the  Eu- 
ropean vegetation  almost  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by 
plants  properly  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Barbary:  the  chamierops  or  dwarf- palm,  which  never 
rises  to  the  elevation  of  a  tree,  occupies  all  the  space  that 
the  husbandman  has  left  uncultivated:  the  caper  plant 
occupies  all  the  wild  and  gravelly  spots.  The  acebuene  or 
wild  ohve-tree,  and  the  wiwdy  astragalus,  take  possession 
of  all  the  space  abandoned  by  man.  The  sage,  the  gum 
cistus.  various  species  of  thymes,  the  rosemary,  the  myrtle, 
and  other  aromatio  plants,  cover  the  uncultivated  heights. 
The  orange  and  lemon  trees,  particularly  around  convents 
and  monasteries,  form  groves  of  considerable  extent;  which 
in  the  time  of  blossoming  fill  the  air  with  a  delicious  per- 
fuBoe.  At  that  season  the  inhaling  of  so  many  odours,  in 
which  the  balsamic  perfume  of  the  cistus  is  dii^tinctly  per- 
ceived, especially  before  and  alter  sunset,  gives  a  delightful 
sensation  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  Within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  coast,  the  plants  of  America  are 
so  adapted  to  the  soil  as  to  have  bectmie  almost  naturalized  : 
the  nopal,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  is  fed,  is  very 
successfrilly  cultivated  near  Cadiz ;  and  the  same  plant 
forms  the  hedges  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Hoya  de  Malags. 
The  sugar-cane  and  the  cotton-tree  occupy  the  plains  of 
Velei-Malaga,  Torrcg,  and  Motril :  the  pomegranate  is 
a  very  common  tree  in  all  that  wurt.  With  so  great  a  vari- 
ety of  producUons,tbe  season  of  blossoming  must  necessarily 
bo  very  long ;  it  begins  about  the  end  of  Januaiy,  with 
the  almond-tree,  and  ends  in  June  with  the  olive.  The  har- 
vests also  of  fruit  and  grainsucceed  one  another  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  beginning  in  February  or  March 
with  the  sugar-cane,  and  ending  in  March  or  April  with  the 
orange,  on  which  tree  it  is  not  an  unfrequcnt  occurrence  to 
find  uie  fruit  and  bl(»8om  blether.  Even  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  has  dried  up  the  smaller  rivers,  their  banks  are 
covered  witli  the  rosy  flower  of  the  adelfa,  or  rose-bay  tree. 
The  soil  is  so  productive,  particularly  in  the  plains,  that  the 
husbandman  with  very  UtUe  trouble  may  obtain  anabundanc 
harvest.  Besides  all  the  species  of  com  and  fruit,  wine 
and  oil  make  the  bulk  of  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Among 
the  wines,  the  Jerez  or  sheny,  the  Pajarete,  Malaga,  Mon- 
tilla,  Espera,  Bomos,  and  Tintilla,  are  the  most  cdebtated. 
The  rich  pastures  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  feed  innu- 
merable herds  of  cattle,  among  which  the  bulls  have  been 
renowned  from  the  fabulous  times  of  King  Geryon.  The 
woods  of  oak  of  the  Serrania  de  Ronda,  of  Cordoba,  and 
Granada,  afford  nourishment  to  a  multitude  of  hogs ;  and  the 
Loma  de  Ubeda,  the  Dehesa  of  Cordoba,  and  the  Carti^a  of 
Jerez,  produce  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  the  Peninsula. 
The  seas  and  rivers  abound  in  ilsh,  and  the  mountains  in 
every  species  of  game.  The  wolf  and  the  hoar  are  the  only 
ferocious  animals;  among  the  reptiles  and  inseota,  the 
scoroion,  the  .tarantula  spider,  the  chameleon,  and  some 
snakes,  though  n«ie  of  the  worst  kind,  are  found.  The 
riches  of  the  mineral  kingdom  arc  no  less  abundant  Six^- 
six  mines  are  known,  which  produce  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  lead,  loadstone,  coals,  vitriol,  and  sulphur. 

Aiidalusia.  un4er  the  Mohammedans,  included  four  king- 
doms, viz.,  Seville,  Cordoba,  Granada,  and  Jaeii,  but  at 
present  it  is  divided  into  si^L  provinces ;  Seville,  Cadiz, 
Cordoba,  Jaen,  Gmnada,  and  Malaga,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  1,904,276  inhabitants;  two  archbishoprics,  six 
bishoprics,  fourteen  collegiate  churches,  the  same  number 
of  military  commandaries,  980  parishes,  760  <'onvents  of 
both  sexes,  with  18,063  monks,  and-4,624  nun^  the  whols 
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eonmteed  in  41  cities,  458  towns,  314  villages  and  bmnighs. 
Anculiuia  is  divided  into  two  ndlitarr  departments,  faaving 
each  a  captain-general,  and  a  Chanciileria,  or  high  civil  and 
criminal  court,  one  at  Seville,  and  another  at  Granada. 

The  people  of  Andalusia  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  five 
different  nations,  vhich  successiveljr  have  bad  the  domi- 
nion of  that  region, — the  Catthaginians,  the  Romans,  the 
Vandals,  and  the  Gioths,  mixed  with  the  original  race,  very 
probably  of  African  origin.  The  Moors  invaded  it  in  711, 
mni  it  was  not  until  1491  that  they  were  expelled  from 
Granada,  their  last  hold.  Notwithstanding  their  expulsion, 
many  traces  of  their  character  are  still  discernible.  The 
complexion  and  features  of  the  inhabitants,  their  dances, 
music  and  musical  instruments,  many  names  of  persons 
and  places,  tiie  most  trivial  phrasM,  their  prejudices,  their 
system  of  agrionlture,  their  bonataltty,  and  part  of  the  dress, 
especially  among  the  women  or  some'viUases,  and  even  their 
harsh  mode  of  aspirating  the  Castilian  language, — every- 
thing reminds  the  attentive  observer  of  their  Fabian  an- 
cestors. The  Andalusian,  inhabiting  one  of  tbe  finest 
climates  in  the  world,  where  nature  so  liberally  yields  its 
riches,  lives  contented  with  what  he  possesses,  is  never 
anxious  about  the  future,  and  is  a  stranger  to  sorrow.  This 
sort  of  indifference  and  improvident  disposition  has  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  indolence.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  of  Seville  may  perhaps  deserve  that  character ;  but 
the  labourer  of  the  Serrania  de  Rondo,  of  the  Hoya  de 
Malaga,  of  the  Alpt^arras,  and  in  general  all  the  people  in- 
habiting the  highlands,  whom  the  sun  when  it  rises  always 
finds  busied  in  their  occupations,  which  they  never  quit 
until  after  its  setting,  cannot  justly  be  taxed  with  indolence. 
In  those  districts  the  women  are  seen  working  in  the  fields, 
while  the  men  are  employed  in  reaning  the  harvest  in  the 
plains  of  Seville  ;  and,  when  men  ana  women  work  together, 
the  former  are  observed  to  stop  in  their  work  now  and  then  to 
smoke  their  paper  dgars,  while  the  tatter,  who  do  not  enjoy 
that  luxury,  proceed  in  their  task ;  which  circumstance  may 
probably  have  led  inattentive  travellers  to  make  erroneous 
statements  about  the  supposed  idleness  of  the  Andalusian 
people,  and  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  women 
are  reduced  in  that  province.  The  same  amount  of  credit 
is  due  to  all  the  accounts  and  wonderful  tales  about  the 
jealousy  of  the  Andalusian  men,  and  of  the  confinement 
m  which  they  keep  their  wives.  Possessing  a  powerflil 
and  lively  imagination,  the  Andalusian  express  the  most 
simple  ideas  in  a  flgurati^^  and  energetic  language,  which 
may  perhaps  entitie  them  to  the  ej^thet  of  uie  Gas- 
cons of  Spain.  The  Sai  Andaluza,  or  Andalusian  wit, 
though  not  so  pungent,  is  not  less  celebrated  in  Spain,  than 
the  Attic  wit  was  in  Greece.  The  Andalusian  women  are 
remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  of  their  forms,  for  their  ex- 
pressive, large,  and  black  eyes,  and  for  their  small,  delicate 
feet  It  is  not,  however,  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  among 
them  some  vrith  blue  eyes,  a  fair  complexion,  and  light, 
flaxen  hair.  Andalusia  has  at  all  times  produced  eminent 
men.  The  great  Trajan,  the  two  Senecas,  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus,  and  the  agriculturist  Columella,  did  honour  to  the 
Andalusian  name  under  the  Romans.  The  list  of  the 
eminent  Arabs,  who  were  bom  and  educated  in  thatprovince, 
is  still  more  nunmous ;  and,  in  modem  times,  the  Granadas, 
Leones,  Morillos,  Cespedea,  Herreras,  Riqjas,  and  also  the 
best  lyric  poets  in  the  Peninsula,  were  Andalusiaus  by 
birth.  If  ever  a  rational  and  enlightened  system  of  govern- 
ment should  secure  the  property  and  allow  Oie  free  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  this  people, — if  the 
fixed  mle  of  the  law  should  ever  be  substituted  for  the 
caprice  of  man. — Andalusia  will  bec^ome  the  flncAt  province 
in  Spain.  At  present,  though  there  are  universities  at 
Seville,  Granada,  and  'Cordoba,  besides  several  colle<^8  at 
Cadiz  and  other  principal  towns,  education  is  not  in  the 
most  flourishing  condition.  The  unequal  division  of  the 
land, — the  best  and  largest  portion  of  which  is  in  the  bands 
of  the  grandees,  who  never  visit  their  possessions,  and  of 
monks,  who  care  little  about  improving  them, — keeps  agri- 
culture in  a\'ery  backward  state ;  and  an  oppressive  and  in- 
judicious fiscal  system  prevents  the  advancement  of  trade 
and  industry.  (See  Minano,  Recueilde  Votjageadela  Sodete 
de  Geographie  de  Paris,  vol.  iii„  pp.  8,  9.  Antillon  ;  Malte 
Bran's  G''osraphy,  viii.,  book  1,38.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent's 
Resume  GS'tgmphiqtte  de  la  Pininmde  Iberique,  Hcction  i., 
chap.  3,  section  ii.,  p.  472 — 502. 

For  Uie  subdivisions  of  Andalusia,  and  the  chief  towns, 
see  the  names  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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ANDAMAN  ISLANDS,  a  group  in  the  bay  of  Bengal 

consisting  of  four  islands  with  several  islets,  in  92°  3r^E. 
longitude,  and  occupying  a  space  which  extends  from  10*' 32' 
to  13°  40'  N.  latitude.  Three  of  these  islands  ara  so  con- 
tiguous, being  only  separated  by  veiy  narrow  straits,  that 
they  are  usually  considered  as  one  island,  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Andaman,  and  are  generally  so  laid  down  in 
maps.  Another  of  these  islands,  which  is  known  as  the 
Little  Andaman,  is  the  most  southern  of  the  group.  Rut- 
land Islet  lies  between  the  two  Andamans,  and  Great  Sen- 
tinel Islet  is  on  the  western  side  of  Great  Andaman,  in 
1 1°45'  N.  lat,  and  92°  3'  £.  long.  The  remaining  islets  are 
not  known  by  any  diatinetive  names.  The  most  northern 
of  the  Nicobar  islands  ia  within  30  leagues  of  the  south  of 
Little  Andaman, 

Great  Andaman  is  about  140  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad.  In  the  centre  is  a  bi^  mountain  culed  the  Saddle 
Peak,  which  is  about  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  island  does  not  contain  any  considerable  river.  It  is 
tolerably  clothed  with  trees,  several  of  which  afford  timbw 
of  sufficient  size  for  ship-building;  among  them  are  the 
poplar,  ebony,  a  tree  resembling  satin-wood,  red-wood,  the 
cotton-tree,  and  almond-tree,  beudes  bamboos,  ground- 
rattans,  and  numerous  shrubs. 

Very  few  animals  are  found  on  the  islands ;  the  principal 
of  them  is  a  species  of  small  kog,  which  is  scarce ;  the 
inhabitants  use  it  for  food.  Besides  these  hws,  the  Anda- 
aaners  eat  rats,  guanas,  and  snakes,  but  their  principal 
food  oonnsts  of  fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
and,  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  they  are  very  abundant. 
The  shores  abound  in  shell-fish,  and  oysters  of  good  quality 
are  found  in  some  situations.  The  edible  birds* -nests,  so 
highly  prized  in  China,  are  sometimes  seen  in  these  islands, 
and  a  variety  of  beautiful  shells— gorgonias,  madrepores, 
and  couries— may  he  gathered  on  the  shores. 

The  iruit  of  the  mangrove  is  almost  the  only  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  the  islands  that  is  fit  for  food.  Cocoa-nut  trees, — 
which  are  so  plentiful  and  so  prolific,  both  on  the  continent 
and  the  neighbouring  islands, — have  never  been  planted  in 
the  Andaman  islands. 

The  inhabitants  are  among  the  very  lowest  in  the  soole 
of  cirilization  of  any  people  with  which  we  are  acquainted ; 
they  show  determined  hostility  to  Europeans,  and  repug- 
nance to  come  into  communication  with  them.  They  are 
small  of  stature,  seldom  exceeding  five  fieet  in  height,  and 
iH-fbrmed,  with  la^  heads  and  very  slender  limbs.  In 
colour,  hair,  and  features  they  resemble  the  race  of  African 
negroes.  They  are  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  ot 
clothing ;  their  implements  are  but  few  in  number,  and  of 
a  very  rude  description.  They  have  no  vessel  that  can  resist 
the  action  of  fire,  their  only  mode  of  cooking  consists  in  throw- 
ing their  food  upon  burning  wood.  Their  principal  weapons 
of  offence  are  bows  and  arrows.  The  former  are  usually  from 
four  to  five  feet  long,  and  far  strings  they  use  fibres  drawn 
from  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  slips  of  ramhoo ;  their  arrows  are 
formed  of  reeds,  with  heads  of  wood  hardened  in  the  Are,  or 
of  fish-bones.  They  also  carry  spears  of  heavy  wood,  with 
sharpened  points,  and  are  provided  with  a  shield  made  of 
bark.  They  use  both  their  arrows  and  their  spears  for  killing 
fish,  and  show  consideTable  dextnity  in  this  occupation ;  they 
likewise  make  use  of  a  hand-net  ftnned  of  barit. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  every  people  witi^  whom  We 
have  become  acquainted,  however  small  their  acquaintance 
with  other  arts,  are  possessed  of  the  art  of  making  nets  of 
one  kind  or  other,  and  thus  fbnning  articles  of  some  utility. 

The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  rude  in  the  extreme : 
they  are  formed  by  fixing  fotu:  poles  in  the  ground  and 
binding  their  tops  together,  filling  up  the  spaces  between 
them  with  branches  of  trees,  and  leaving  a  vacancy  on  one 
side  just  largo  enough  to  allow  of  ingress  and  egress.  1  n  their 
disposition,  they  are  described  as  cunning  and  treacherous ; 
tbeir  disinclination  to  the  intercourse  of  strangers  amounts 
with  them  to  a  passion.  They  make  no  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea,  from  which  they  derive  the  principal 
part  of  their  food.  The  population  of  the  Great  Andaman, 
it  is  coi^jectured,  does  not  exceed  2500  persons ;  they  unite 
in  small  societies,  and  move  about  from  one  part  of  the  coast 
to  another  in  search  of  fbod.  These  people  are  supersti- 
tious, and  are  believed  to  worship  the  sun ;  but  our  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  their  customs  does  not  allow  us  to  ex- 
pess  any  decided  (pinions  on  this  subject  On  awaking 
in  the  moniing,  their  first  care  is  to  P^^^^^^^^^*!^ 


[THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA.] 
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yiUt  mud,  which  hoident  in  the  Bun,  and  Berves  as  a 
piot«ction  against  the  attackfl  of  insects  which  swarm  in 
the  air,  uid  would  otbsrwise  be  a  constant  torment  to  them. 
This  plastering,  and  the  custom  of  painting  their  woolly 
beads  with  red  odire,  does  not  tend  to  improve  their  natu- 
rally hideous  appearance. 

The  origin  ^  this  race  of  people,— so  different  in  their 
appearance  and  state  of  civilizaJ^ton  &om  any  of  the  races  on 
the  continent,  or  the  neighlwuriug  islands, — is  an  object  of 
some  ouiio8it;|r.  The  people  to  whom  they  hear  the  gcefttest 
Msemblance  in  their  persons  and  dispo^ons  are  the  mop- ' 
beaded  P^him  New  Guiaep;  hut  how  tbe^  should  have 
found  thor  way  to  so  great  a  distanoe,  in  ibeu  frail  canoes, 
it  is  difficult  to  imawne.  The  language  used  by  the  Anda- 
maners,  as  for  as  tliere'are  means  for  judging,  appears  to 
be  wholly  dissimilar  to  any  spoken  in  other  parts  of  the  east 

A  settlement  was  attempted  by  the  English  in  1791,  on 
the  south  part  of  the  largest  island,  which  settlement  was, 
two  years  afterwards,  removed  to  Port  Cornwallis,  near  the 
northern  end,  ia  13°  3S'N.  lat,  and  92°  54'  E.  long.  One 
object  for  making  this  establishment  was  the  possession  of 
a  commodious  Imrhour  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  might  be  a  place  of  shelter  during  the  i»;e- 
valence  of  the  north-east  monsooi).  The  place  was  aban- 
doned in  1796,  in  consequence  of  its  'proving  extremely 
pr^udiual  to  the  health  of  the  settlnra.  It  is  probable  that 
this  disadvantage  might  haxe  been  remedied  by  clearing  the 
ai^acent  district,  whu^  conasts  of  lofty  hitls  covered  with 
tree*  ami  jungle. 

Jn  1814,  whep  Port  Cornwallis  was  visited  by  an  English 
ship,  very  few  vestiges  remained  of  the  British  settlement. 
SuDsequently  (in  April,  1824)  the  British  force  under  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell,  despatched  against  the  Burmese,  as- 
sembled in  the  harbour,  where  some  of  the  ships  remained 
about  a  month ;  but  it  was  not  found  possible  on  that  occa- 
sion to  establish  any  intercoiu-se  with  the  natives,  who 
omitted  no  opportuni^  of  showing  their  h(»tile  feelings  by 
discharatng  tneir  arrows  at  all  Uie  Europeans  who  came 
within  meir  reach. 

The  Little  Andaman  was  visited,  in  November,  1825,  by 
the.  Earl  Kdlie  transport,  for  the  pur^se  of  procuring  water 
for 'the  troops  which  she  w^  conveymg  to  Rangoon,  when 
the  inhabitants  showed  an  equally  fierce  disposition,  and 
endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  obstruct  our  people  while 
filling  their  water-casks.  This  smaller  island  does  not 
possess  any  harbour,  but  has  tolerable  anchorage  near  the 
shore.  It  is  twenty-eight  miles  long  witli  an  average 
breadth  of  seventeen  miles.  (Symes  s  Embassy  to  Ava,  and 
MS.  documents  at  the  India  Board,  as  quoted  in  Hamilton's 
East  India  Gazetteer.) 

ANDANTE,  in  music,  (participle  of  the  Italian  verb, 
aiuJare,  to  go,  going,^  ia  thiB  third  in  order  of  the  five 
classes  into  which  muaical  movement  is  divided,  (see  Al- 
LBORo,)  and  the  medium  between  the  extremes  of  slow 
and  quick. 

The  music  of  former  days,  of  CoielU,  HandeU  &c.,  which 
we  agree  to  call  antient  music,  was  generally  much  slower 
than  that  which  prevails  at  present,  and  andante  was  tiien 
used  to  denote  a  moderate  degree  of  quickness;  now  it 
indicates  a  steady,  calm  motion,  rather  inclining  to  slowness 
than  the  reverse.  It  also  enjoins  a  more  than  ordinary 
attention  to  the  measure,  to  Uie  equality  of  time  given  to 
each  bar.  Ijt  must  be  added,  however,  that  composers  often 
diOer  from  each  other  in  the  meaning  they  annex  to  this 
word,  a  want  of  agreement  which  can  only  be  remedied  by 
invariably  marliing  the  commencing  time  of  all  morements 
by  the  metronome,  or  some  kind  of  pendulum. 

This  term  is  also  used  substantively :  thus  we  say,  an 
andante  o/Haudn,  &c. 

ANDANTI'NO,  in  music,  the  diminutive  of  andante,  \ 
but  whether  less  slow  or  less  quick,  is  still  a  question  at 
issue.   Rousseau,  Turk,  Clemeoti,  and  many  others,  are 
on  the  slow  side ;  Koch,  Bumey,  and  lichtenth^,  espouse 
the  other. 

When  the  word  andante  is  used,  as  by  the  old  masters,  to 
denote  a  degree  of  quickness,  its  diminutive  abates  its 
motion:  when  employed  to  indicate  a  movement  rather 
slow  than  quick,  as  in  the  present  day,  the  diminutive 
mcreaacs  its  motion.  For  want  of  adverting  to  this  fact, 
much  misapprehension  and  some  disputes  have  arisen.  It, 
however,  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  andantino  now  sliall  sig- 
nify a  movement  quicker  than  andante — that  it  shall  be  the, 
medium  between  the  latter  and  altegretto. 


ANOELYS  (LES).  a  town  m  France  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  department  of  Eure.  It  properly  con- 
sists of  two  towns.  Grand  (great)  Andely,  and  Petit  (little) 
Aiidely ;  though  they  are  usually  considered  as  one.  It  is 
a  busy  place,  and  contains  a  population  of  5000  (Balbi), 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  ratteen,  a  cou^>e 
woollen  stuff.  Many  apples  are  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  cider.  Nicholas  Poussin  was  bpfn  in  an  adjoin- 
ing hamlet,  or  in  the  town  itself:  at  Little  Andely  there 
is  a  monument  to  his  memory.  A  castle  in  the  viranity  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  SUchard  Cceur  de  Lion.  It  is 
now  in  ruins. 

The  arrondissement  of  which  Les  Andelys  is  the  capital 
compreliends  147  communes,  and  contains  above  63,000  in- 
habitants. 

ANDERNACH,  a  small  town  in  a  pleasant  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  district  of  Coblenz  and  the 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  50°  27'  N.  lat.,  7°  25' E.  long., 
and  about  ten  miles  W.N.W.  from  Coblenz.  It  has  some 
trade,  chiefly  in  millstones,  which  are  cut  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  of  Ober  and  Nieder-Mendig,  in  bricks,  clay 
for  totwcco-pipes,  and  in  trass,  which  is  sent  to  Holland. 
This  trass  (see  next  page)  is  an  earth,  which  is  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  lime  to  make  a  mortar  suitable  tot  con- 
structions under  water,  Trass  is  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
word  Hras,  which  signifies  cement 

In  Andemach  numerons  pieces  of  columnar  basalt  are 
employed  as  posts  at  the  corners  of  streets,  &c.  The  door- 
posts and  side-pieces  of  almost  all  the  vrindows  are  made  of 
tho  porous  lava  of  which  the  famous  nullstones  are  formed. 
This  material  is  also  used  for  paving  courts  and  kitchen 
floors,  and  has  been  employed  in  tho  construction  of  some 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  this  town,  as  well  as  in  Coblenz. 
There  are  several  mineral  sources  near  the  town.  The 
place  has  about  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  gymnasium.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Andemach  was  a  S^man  station  under  tne  name  of 
Antunacum.  It  was  also  once  an  imperial  town,  till  the 
year  1496,  when  the  elector  of  Cologne  reduced  it  to  tho 
rank  of  a  municipal  town. 

Physical  structure  of  the  surrounding  country. — Auder- 
noch  lies  on  the  border  of  the  mountainous  regbn  called 
the  Eifel,  which  stretches  between  the  Ardennes  and  the 
Rhine,  and  has  been  the  seat  at  one  time  of  many  active 
volcanoes ;  but  all  have  heen  extinct  since  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  the  historical  cera.  Tlie  fundamental  rock 
of'  the  country  is  grauwacke,  which  may  be  seen  in  many 
places  around  Andernach ;  the  volcanic  products  lie  upon 
that,  all  the  secondary  strata  being  wanting.  Between  five 
and  six  miles  west  of  Andemach  is  the  Laacher  See,  or 
Lake  of  Laach,  a  spot  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  surrounded  with 
woods  which  rise  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  sloping  banks ;  a  man  at  an  ordinary  pace  re- 
quires about  two  hours  and  a  half  to  walk  round  it,  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  670  feet  above  the  Rhine  at  An- 
demach, and  the  depth  is  about  200  feet.  It  has  been 
commonly  considered  as  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  the 
circular  form  and  igneous  products  scattered  around  lead 
one  very  naturally  to  view  it  as  such ;  but  great  weight  is 
due  to  the  observations  of  the  Baron  Van  der  Wyck  in 
his  Uebersicht  der  Bheiniscken  und  E\fder  erfoschenen 
VtUkane,  who  considers  the  lake  to  be  a  depression  in  the 
grauvnicke,  and  that  the  igneous  products  were  ejected  from 
five  volcanoes  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
stream  of  lava,  nor  any  waUs  of  solid  lava  immediately  ad- 
joining the  lake ;  the  volcanic  products  on  its  shores  are 
scoria)  or  cinders,  pumice  and  ashes,  with  numheiless  vol- 
canic balls  or  bombs  in  the  ashes ;  but  solid  fatvas,  basalts, 
and  tuffs,  arc  met  with  in  all  the  hills  and  valleys  around. 
Immodiately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andemach,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  town  of  Mayen,  there  are  great  tracts 
covered  with  pumice  stone,  gravd,  and  ashes,  often  to  a  con- 
siderable depth;  these  substances  are  in  many  places  co- 
vered by  a  yellow  marly  sand,  containing  land  shells,  called 
loess,  and  in  some  situations  this  loess  is  covered  again  with 
pumice  stone,  gravel,  and  ashes.  Not  far  from  the  Laacher 
Sea  are  the  celebrated  mill.stone  quarries  of  Nieder  Mendig, 
which  have  been  worked,  it  is  believed,  for  at  least  2000 
years,  and  from  which  millstones  are  sent  to  every  part  of 
Europe  and  to  America.  Tho  rock  is  a  very  hard  prarcnu 
lava,  whidi  in  all  probabili^  was  a  stream  frtnn  one  o 
the  neighbouring  volcanqes.   It  isjctjvered  with  the  pumie 
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t^one.  gravel,  and  asnes,  in  many  parts,  bat  it  is  mpposefl  to 
b«  not  less  than  five  milej  in  length,  and  nearly  three  miles 
in  breadth.  The  quarries  are  all  underf^round,  and  are  well 
worth  Tintinr  from  the  great  extent  of  the  excavations,  and 
the  ibrms  of  the  lava,  which  Beparates  into  gigantic  columns 
ftxHn  dfteen  to  for^  feet  in  height.  Five  miles  north  of 
AndernaQh  b  the  Brc^l  valley,  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
beautifel  scenery,  hut  on  account  of  its  obtaining  vast  ac- 
eumulmttons  of  an  indurated  volcanic  mud,  which  by  suhse- 
quent  denudations  has  been  broken  into  detached  masses, 
presenting  great  vertical  prec^neea  and  many  varied  pictu- 
mqw  fonna,  clotted  wiUi  a  luxuriant  vsgeti^oD.  The  tub- 
atanoe  u  called  frau,  and  has  been  kmg  extentdnly  quarried ; 
it  is  pounded  and  used  in  making  mortu  fin  buildings 
iuid«  water,  like  Uie  vokanio  substance  oalled  muaokma 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  and  the  artificial  imitation 
of  it,  Roman  cement.  Vast  quantities  of  it  are  exported 
to  Holland,  where  it  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  dikes. 

The  Tt^canic  district  of  the  Lower  Eile),  which  is  im- 
mediately adjoining  to  Andemach,  is  very  accessible  to 
those  who  visit  the  Rhine.  It  is  extremely  intnesting,  not 
only  to  the  geologist,  but  to  all  who  take  pleasure  in  looking 
upon  beantifiil  natural  scenery.  There  is  a  short  account  of 
it  in  Dr.  Daubeny's  work  on  Voieanoef,  and  a  much  more 
detailed  description  in  Dr.  Hibbert's  more  recent  publication 
on  the  Basin  qf  Neuwied  ;  a  book,  however,  that  will  not  be 
very  intell^ible  nther  to  tlie  general  reader  or  to  any  one 
who  is  not  toloably  finniliar  wiw  geoltwy.  The  best  works 
on  Hat  subject  are  in  Genun.  of  wfaiw  there  are  several. 
The  work  of  BanmVon  der  Wyck,  above  <iuoted,  is  exeel- 
lent,  and  Stringer's  Qetchiehte  der  RftemihAm  ftd/ume  is 
very  fuD ;  but  ^e  beat  we  have  seen  is  a  compilation  from 
other  writers,  tceether  with  valuable  additions  from  personal 
observation,  by  Messrs.  \<m  O^nhaueen  and  Von  JJeoben, 
in  the  Ocoserapfucal  JotmuU,  Heriha,  for  the  year  I8S8. 

ANDERSON  (ADAM),  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1692. 
Having  come  to  London,  he  obtained  the  situation  of  clerk 
in  the  Sontb  Sea  House,  with  which  establishment  he  con- 
tinued to  be  connected  for  forty  yeaTs,  having  risen  at  last 
to  be  chief  clerk  of  the  Stock  and  New  Annuities.  In  the 
charter,  fpranted  in  1 732,  for  the  establishment  of  the  ookmy 
of  Georgia  in  America,  Mr.  Anderson  was  appointed  one  of 
the  trusten  to  oarry  that  oltject  into  executiim ;  and  he  also 
held  a  seat  in  &e  court  of  assistants  of  the  Seoteh  Corpora- 
tion  in  London.  He  died,  at  his  house  in  Red  Uou  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  on  the  lOth  of  January  1765.  The  chief 
occupation  of  many  years  of  Mr.  Anderson's  life  was  the 
composition  of  his  voluminous  and  well  known  work,  the 
Higtorikal  and  Chronological  Deduction  of  Trade  and  Cota- 
merce,  which  was  first  published  in  2  vols,  folio,  in  1 762. 
A  second  edition  of  the  same  sixe  appeared  in  1 764  ;  and 
a  third,  in  4  vols,  quarto,  (the  fourtn  volume  being  new 
and  by  a  different  compiler,)  in  1 782-9,  after  the  d^th  of 
the  author.  This  work  contains  a  large  collection  of  fitcts  ; 
but  from  the  author's  imperfect  scholarship,  or  his  limited 
command  of  books,  he  has  taken  many  of  them  at  second- 
hand,  from  translations,  or  books  of  little  authority;  and 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  book,  especially,  he  has  nearly 
neglected  all  the  best  sources  of  infinmation.  This  defect 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied  in  what  may  be  consi- 
dered a  fonrth  edition  of  Mr.  Anderson's  Work,  the  Awah 

Commerce,  Mfmu/actures,  Fisheries,  and  Naviaidion, 
by  Mr.  David  Macpberson,  4  vols,  quarto,  1 805.  The  last 
three  volumes  of  this  publication  are  neariy  a  reprint  of 
Anderson's  Historical  DeditcUon ;  but  the  first,  which  com- 
prehends the  history  of  commerce  down  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  is  entirely  re-written.  Mr.  Anderson's  style,  we  may 
add,  is  very  prefix,  and  singularly  antiquated  for  tiie  period  in 
which  he  wrote ;  but  in  many  of  his  opinions  upon  commercial 
mUeets  he  was  in  advance  of  his  age.^-James  Anderson, 
D.D.,  a  brother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  wtu  the  audior 
of  a  work  entitled  Soyal  Genealo^s,  or  the  Qmealogieal 
DAles  of  Bmperors,  Ktngs,  and  Pnnces,  from  Adam  to  these 
TVmef,  published  in  173ft;  of  a  QetualfxieeU  History  qf 
the  House  leery ^  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1 742  (the  last 
volomo  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  after  his  death, 
and  a  third  being  promised,  which,  we  believe,  has  never 
appeared);  of  a  volume  entitled  the  Constitutiims  of  Free 
Masons;  and  also,  we  believe,  of  several  single  sermons. 
He  was  minister  of  the  Scottish  church,  Swallow  Street, 
London ;  and  used  to  be  known  among  his  acquaintances 
by  the  name  of  Bishop  Anderson.  (See  Chalmers's 
Biograpk.  Diet.) 


ANDERSON  (ALEXANDER),  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
in  Scotland,  who  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, while  yet  a  young  man,  appears  to  have  settled  as  a 
private  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  Paris.  Neither  the 
year  of  his  birth,  nor  that  of  his  death,  is  known.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  fuilowing  works;  Supplementum  ApoUr-nH 
Redivivi,  quarto,  Paris,  1612;  'khtoKo'^ia,  pro  Zetetlco 
Apollomant  Problematis  a  se  jampridem  edito  in  Simple-, 
menio  ApoUonii  Redivivi,  quarto,  Paris,  1615  ;  Ad  Angu- 
larium  Sectionum  Analyticen  Theoremata  KaOoXuci^epa, 
a  F^attdsco  Vieta  Fonlerueensi  primum  excogitaia,  at 
abaque  tdla  demonstrations  ad  nos  transmiasa,  jam  tavern 
demonttratiottibus  confirmatOj  quarto,  Paris,  1615;  Vindidee 
ArdUmedis,  qpatUt,  Paris,  1616;  Exercitationum  Mathe- 
maticarum  Dicas  Prima,  quarto,  Paris,  1619.  All  these 
works  are  very  scarce.  Mr.  Anderson  also  appears  to  have 
been  selected  by  the  executors  of  the  eminent  Vieta,  who 
died  in  1603,  to  superintend  the  publication  of  his  unprinted 
manuscripts.  Two  treatises  of  Vieta,  accordingly,  entitled 
De  ^quationum  RecognHione  et  Emendatione,  appeared  at 
Paris, in  quarto,  1615,  with  a  dedication,  preface,  and  appen- 
dix, by  Anderson.  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Fmsbaugh,  a 
brother  (other  authorities  say,  a  cousin)  of  this  Alexander 
Anderson,  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Gregory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  John  Gregory,  minister  of  Drurtioak,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
whose  son  was  tliie  celebrated  James  Gregory,  the  inventw- 
of  Uie  reflecting  telescope.  James  Gregory  is  said  to  have 
been  initiated  in  mathematical  snence  oy  his  mother.  Of 
the  same  family,  probably,  was  an  Alexander  Anderson,  a 
native  of  Aberdeen,  who  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
I^yden,  in  1 71 7.  His  inaugural  discourse,  which  is  entitled 
De  MorUs  Acutis  Puerperarum,  is  remarkably  thick  sown 
with  s<^ptural  and  classical  quotations.  (See  Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet^  and  Brewster's  Eain.  Encyclop.)  In  the  Sup- 
plement to  the  Encydopeedia  Britannieat  there  is  a  notice 
of  Alexander  Anderson  by  the  late  Professor  I^slie,  in 
which  warm  praise  is  bestowed  upon  the  ingenuity,  clever- 
ness, and  classic  elegance  of  his  wtu-ka. 

ANDERSON  (SIR  EDMUND),  an  eminent  lawyer 
of  tile  sixteenth  century,  in  the  early  part  of  which  he  was 
bom  at  Broughton,  or,  as  other  authorities  state,  at  Hixbo- 
rough,  in  Linoolnshlre.  His  father,  Thomas  Anderson,  ilsq., 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  estate ;  and  the  family  was  of 
Scotch  descent.  Edmund,  who  was  a  younger  son,  was 
educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  after  leavmg  which  lie 
entered  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  having  in  due  course 
been  called  to  the  bar,  jHwsed  through  the  usual  promotions, 
until,  in  1582,  he  was  made  chief 'justice  of  the  C^^mmon 
Pleas.  This  high  office  he  be^  till  his  death,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1605.  (Jhief  Justice  Anderson  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  judges ;  but  he  was 
also  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  the  high  prerceative  lawyers 
of  that  time.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the 
seal  which  he  showed  in  favour  of  the  established  church, 
and  the  unwise  harshness  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 

git  down  dissent  We  should  scarcely,  indeed,  be  going  too 
r  in  mjingoi  him  that  he  was  acouitomed  to  regaru  law 
more  than  reason,  and  the  will  of  the  sovereign  more  than 
either.  He  seems,  by  his  severity,  to  have  made  himself 
unpopular  and  odious  with  all  parties.  His  printed  works 
are  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  tn  the  time  of 
Queen  ElizeAeth,  in  the  Common  Bench,  folio,  Lon.  1 644 ; 
and  Resolutions  and  Judgments  on  the  Cases  and  Matters 
agUeded  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  qf  Queen  Elizabeth,  quarto,  Lond.  1 653.  Both 
books  are  reckoned  of  great  authority.  Three  families,  de- 
scended from  this  chief  justice,  through  two  of  his  aons, 
received  baronetcies  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II. ;  and 
by  his  four  daughters,  who  lived  to  be  married,  he  became 
the  ancestor  of  tiie  earls  of  Pontefract,  the  StiefHelds,  dukes 
of  Buckinghamshire,  the  earls  of  Warrington,  and  the 
lords  Monson.   (Bioar^.  Brit,) 

ANDERSON  (GEORGE),  was  bom  at  Tunstern,  in 
the  dnehy  of  Slesttick,  in  Omoany,  about  the  begjhinin^  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  He  appeare  to  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  self-educated.  In  1644  he  left  his  native 
country  to  travel  in  the  East,  from  which  he  returned  in 
1650,  after  having  visited  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Japan,  Tartary,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  He 
was  then  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  who  oflen  pressed  him,  but  without  success,  to 
publish  an  account  of  his  travels.  At  last  the  stratagem 
was  resorted  to  of  placing  Adam  Oleariurbehindthelajtes- 
Digitizeo  oy  VjCfcCu^lC 
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trjr  of  a  room  in  the  palace,  while  Andem^n.  who  waa  very 
eommuninative  in  conversahon,  was  led  to  palate  his  adven- 
tures to  the  duke ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  story  was 
from  time  to  time  got  out  of  him  and  committed  to  writing. 
He  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  revise  the  manuscript, 
after  which  it  was  published  in  folio,  at  Sleswick,  in  1669, 
under  the  care  of  Olearius.  Anderson's  travels,  we  believe, 
have  never  been  translated  into  English.  (Seefit'cK'.  Univ.) 

ANDERSON  (JAMES)  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  5th  of  August,  1 662 ;  his  father,  the  reverend  Patrick 
Anderson,  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  city.  Having 
been  educated  fox  the  law,  he  was  admitted  a  writer  to  the 
signet  in  1690.  In  170S  he  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author  by  the  publication  of  An  Etaajf  thomng  that  the 
Crown  qf  Scotland  is  Impericd  and  Independent;  being  an 
answer  to  W.  Atwood's  tract,  entitled  the  Stmerioriiy  and 
direct  Dorninion  qf  the  Imperial  Crown  and  Kingdom  o/ 
Brvland  over  tne  Crown  and  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  which 
haa  appeared  the  preceding  year.  As  the  subject  discussed 
was  one  in  which  the  people  of  Scotland  at  that  moment 
took  a  very  warm  mterest,  me  parliament,  besides  bestowing 
upon  Anderson  a  pecuniary  reward  for  his  .performance, 
ordered  its  thanks  to  be  publicly  returned  to  him  by  the 
lord  chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  her  majesty's  high  com- 
misuoner  and  the  estates ;  Atwood's  book  being  at  the  same 
time  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  An- 
derson was  further  honoured  by  the  commands  of  the  par- 
liament to  collect  and  publish  such  autient  documents  as  he 
mi^t  deem  to  be  illurtrative  of  the  national  independence ; 
ana  an  assurance  was  given  that  the  cost  of  the  undertaldng 
would  be  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  He  tberefbre 
relinquished  his  profesaon,  and  in  1707  came  to  London  to 
superintend  the  engraving  of  the  plates  fbr  his  intended 
work.  Before  it  Issued  from  the  press,  however,  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1 728. 
The  editing  of  the  work  waa  then  entrusted  to  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  the  learned  grammarian  ;  and  it  at  length  ap- 
peared at  Edinburgh  in  1739,  in  the  form  of  a  magnificent 
nilio,  with  the  title  of  Selecius  Diplomatum  et  Numismattan 
Scotia  Thesaumt.  An  elaborate  preface  was  prefixed 
by  Ruddiman.  Anderson  held  the  situation  of  postmaster- 
general  for  Scotland  from  1715  to  1717.  He  also  pub- 
Ushed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1727,  Collections  relating  to  the 
History  t^Mary  ween  qf  Seotlandt  in  4  volumes,  quarto. 
Although  Anderson's  name  is  prefixed  to  the  Diptomata 
as  the  auUior  of  the  publication,  the  credit  to  which  he  is 
entitled  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  plates,  which  ore  well 
executed,  are  of  course  the  work  of  tne  engraver,  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  contain  explanations  of  the  ab- 
breviated characters ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  com- 
prising the  valuable  preface  of  85  pages,  the  chronol<^  of 
Scottish  history,  the  explanations  of  the  plates,  the  tables 
of  geographictd,  end  other  proper  napies,  is  by  Ruddiman. 
(See  Chalmers's  Biogrt^.  Diet.,  an^  Geo.  Chalmers's  Life 
qf  Ruddiman,  n.  151.  &o.) 

ANDERSON  (JAMES,  LL.D.)  was  bom.  in  1739,  at 
the  village  of  Hermiston,  near  Edinburgh,  where  his  fore- 
fkthers  had  been  fanners  for  several  generations.  He  very 
early  showed  a  great  love  of  reading,  and  havine,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Van  of  both  his  parents,  taken  l£e  manage- 
ment of  the  f^ily  farm  into  his  own  hands  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  soon  after  began  to  apply  himself  to  the  study 
of  chemistiy,  with  the  view  of  availing  himself  of  that 
sdence  in  his  ^ricultural  punuits.  His  adoption  of  various 
improvements  in  liusbandiy,  which  had  never  before  been 
introduced  into  the  district  where  he  lived,  afforded  other 
evidences  of  his  superior  intelligence.  In  1 763  he  left  his 
native  place,  and  settled  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  a  farm 
called  Monkshill,  consisting  of  1300  acres  of  land  almost 
wholly  in  a  wild  state.  It  was  while  residing  here  that 
he  made  his  first  attem^  as  a  public  writer  in  a  series 
of  essays  on  Planting,  which  he  contributed,  in  1771,  to  the 
Bdinlmrgh  Weekly  Magazine,  under  the  aienature  of  Agri- 
cola.  These  essays  he  collected  and  publiuu^  together  in 
1777.  From  this  time  both  his  communications  to  periodical 
works  and  his  separate  publications  were  very  frequent  In 
1780  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  bestowed  uponhim 
by  the  universi^  of  Aberdeen.  Three  years  after  he  left 
Monkshill,  and  came  to  reside  in  Edinburgh.  In  1784,  in 
consequence  of  a  pamphlet  which  be  had  printed  on  the 
Encouragement  of  the  National  Fisheries,  a  subject  which 
he  had  some  years  before  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a 
quarto  volume,  he  was  em^oyed  by  government  to  make  a 


survey  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  with  a  reference 
especially  to  that  object  In  1791  he  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  periodical  miscellany  under  the  name  of  the 
Bee,  which  had  great  success.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
a  disagreement  with  the  publishers,  it  was  dropoed  in  1 794. 
In  1 797  Dr.  Anderson  came  to  take  up  bis  resioence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London ;  and,  in  April  1 799,  he  esteblished 
here  a  new  periodical  under  the  titie  of  Recreations  in  Agri- 
culture. It  was  continued  till  March,  1 802 ,  when  it  ceased  with 
the  completion  of  the  sixth  volume.  Dr.  Anderson  died  on 
the  1 5th  of  October,  1 808,  having  been  for  some  years  before 
much  broken  down  through  the  effects  of  the  intense  literary 
labour  of  many  years.  The  list  of  his  numerous  publications 
attests  the  extraordinary  activity  of  his  mind ;  and  most 
his  writings  evince  great  fiilness  of  though^  extensive  and 
varied  information,  and  some  of  them  no  s^ht  d^ree  of 
ingenuity  and  originali^.  Dr.  Anderson  m  now  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  the  first  who  propounded  the  theory  of 
the  origin  and  progressive  increase  of  rent  which  was 
almost  simultaneou^y  reproduced  in  our  own  day  by  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Sir  Gflliert  (then  Mr.)  West  and  is  commonly 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo.  who  is 
known  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  two  years  before  the 
publications  of  these  vrriters  appeared,  and  by  whom  also  it 
was  afterwards  elaborately  illustrated.  Anderson's  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  at  p.  401  of  the  eighth 
volume  of  his  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  published  in  1 80 1 . 
It  is  as  perspicuous,  accurate,  and  complete  an  exposition  of 
this  view  of  the  question  as  any  tbni  has  been  since  given. 
There  can  be  no  question  also  that  to  the  seal  and  labours 
of  Dr.  Andersrai,  much  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is 
owing  the  greatiy  intaeased  attention  to  the  subject  of 
agriculture  which,  in  Scotland  especially,  has  grown  up 
since  he  began  to  write.  In  this  way  he  has  been  a  dis- 
tii^ished  benefactor  to  his  country.  A  complete  catalogue 
of  nis  writings  may  be  found  in  the  authorities  quoted 
below.  They  consist  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  separate 
works,  besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Encyclopadia 
Britannica,  the  Monthly  Review,  and  various  otiier  periodi- 
cals. To  the  first  edition  of  the  Encydopeedia  Britanniea  he 
contributed  the  articles  language.  Monsoons,  and  Sound. 
Among  his  other  works  are,  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Chim- 
neys, duodeeamo,  1776. — Free  Thoughts  on  the  American 
Contest,  octovo,  1776.— Essays  rSating  to  Agriatlture 
and  Rurcd  Affairs,  octovo,  1777. — Ofiserm^toRt  on  Eatery, 
quarto,  1789.  —  Two  Letters  on  a  Untversal  Chmmeter, 
octavo.  1 795. — Selectionsjirom  Correspondenee  with  Qeneral 
Washington,  octavo,  1 800. 

ANDERSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  [See  GtiCsoow.} 

ANDES,  the  general  name  given  to  the  great  range  on 
mountains  which  runs  along  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  In  the  languages  of  the  Incas, 
these  mountains  are  called  Antis,  and  as  they  abound  in 
copper  and  other  metals,  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the 
name  is  defived  from  the  Peruvian  word  anta,  which  signi- 
fies copper,  and  metel  in  general.  We  apply,  in  Europe, 
the  term  Andes  to  the  whole  range,  but  it  is  unknown  to 
the  inhabitante  of  the  countries  north  of  the  equator. 
These  mountains  are  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Cordillnas 
de  los  Andes,  or  the  Chains  of  the  Andes,  whence  the 
word  Cordilleras  alone  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. 

In  considering  these  mountains  as  a  great  feature  in  the 
physical  structure  of  the  earth,  we  may  fix  their  southern 
extremity  in  the  rocky  islands  of  Diego  Ramirez,  off  Cape 
Horn,  in  lat  56°  30'  south,  and  their  northern  termination 
in  the  69th  of  north  latitude,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie 
River.  There  is  probably  an  almost  unbroken  chain  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  vast  space,  which  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  real  chain  of  the  Andes  commences.  It  con- 
tinues, however,  when  once  formed,  without  a  break,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atrato,  or  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  which 
pours  ite  waters  into  l^e  Caribbean  Sea.  in  lat  S''  15'  north, 
a  distance,  reckoning  ^  whole  line,  from  Di^  Ramirez, 
of  64°  15' of  latitude. 

The  Andes  of  South  America,  although,  in  our  mapa,  they 
look  like  one  long,  single  ridge,  are  by  no  means  so.  but  are 
composed  <of  a  series  of  chains  of  mountains,  more  or  less 
parallel,  inclosing  vast  elevated  plains,  or  table-lands,  and  of 
several  great  groups,  like  knots  or  artieuUtions,  at  distant 
intervals.  The  average  width  of  their  base  is  extremelr 
narrow,  considering  their  great  lengtii,  in  comparison  with 
that  of  most  other  extensive  systoiisbf  mountAu ;  for,  ex- 
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ceptwhere  the  groups  just  mentioned  occur,  the  breadth  varies 
.  only  &om  sixty  to  seventy  miles.  The  greatest  extension,  from 
east  to  west,  is  between  the  parallels  of  15°  and  18°  south, 
in  one  of  the  groups,  where  a  base  line  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  chain  would  be  nearly  400  miles  in  length. 

The  whole  eur&ce  of  South  America  is  broken  by  four 
great  systems  of  mountains,  viz.,  the  Andes ;  the  mountains 
of  Venezuela,  running  nearly  at  rig^t  ansks  to  the  Andes, 
and  parallel  with  the  Caribbean  Bea;  the  moaatains  of 
Fftrime  or  Guiana,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  be- 
tween the  riTors  Orinoco  and  Amason  ;  and  the  moimtains 
of  Brazil,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
The  proportion,  however,  of  mountain  to  plain  is  not  greater 
than  as  one  to  four.  The  Andes  contain  58,900  square 
leagues,  and  rise  like  a  vast  wall  along  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  separating  the  plains  drained  by  the  Orinoco, 
Amazon,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  occupy  a  space  of 
424,600  square  leagues,  from  the  narrow  country  between 
their  western  base  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  20,000  square  leagues.  For  the  con- 
venience of  desoription,  we  wall  divide  the  range  of  tl» 
Andes  into  four  parts,  marked  by  the  political  divisiona  of 
the  continent,  ana  shall  call  them  the  Andes  of  Patagonia, 
of  Chili,  of  Pern,  and  of  Colombia. 

The  JndsM  of  Patagonia  extend  train  the  fifty-sixth  to 
the  forty-second  degree  of  south  latitude,  or  about  970  miles. 
Cape  Horn,  which  may  be  seen  distinctly  at  sixty  miles'  dis- 
tance, is  estimated  to  he  about  3000  feet  high.  The  greatest 
heights  in  the  largest  of  the  three  chief  islands  (King 
Charles's  South  land),  composing  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  lie 
about  the  centre  of  the  strait  of  Mt^alhaens :  Mount  Sar- 
miento  is  covered  with  snow  all  the  year.  According  to 
Ci4)tain  King,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  straits  is 
■bout  3500  or  4000  feet  above  uie  sea.  Between  Gfailoe  and 
the  strait  of  M^;alhaens  the  average  height  of  the  moun- 
tains doM  not  exceed  3000  feet,  tho^i,  Mcording  to 
Captadn  King,  there  are  some  which  may  be  five  or  ux 
thousand  feet  high. 

South  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  the  Andes,  instead  of  leaving 
a  belt  of  land  between  their  base  and  the  sea.  press  close  on 
the  ocean,  and  thus  assume  a  new  character  which  they 
retain  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  contineDt.  when  we  con- 
sider, as  we  ought  to  do,  that  their  line  of  continuity  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  islands  of  the  south-west  coast.  North 
of  40°,  we  find  a '  long  unbroken  shore,  affording  neither  shel- 
ter for  vessels  nor  landing  ibr  boats ;  but  to  ue  southward 
of  that  parallel,  the  waters  reach  to  the  very  base  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  Andes,  and  flowing,  as  it  were,  into  the 
deep  ravines  that  wind  through  its  ramifications,  form  nu- 
merous channels,  sounds  and  gulfe,  and,  in  many  instances, 
insulate  large  ptntions  of  land.'  (Cant.  King.)  The  charts 
of  the  Tierra  del  Fnego,  and  of  the  south-west  coast  of 
America,  made  during  the  late  surrey  under  Captain  King, 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  the  Patagonian 
Mountains,  and  somewhat  to  rectify  former  delineations  and 
descriptions  of  them.  Without  euterin^  at  present  on  a 
Mirticular  consideration  of  the  mountams  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  which  require  a  separate  examination,  we  may  trace 
firom  ihe  bottom  of  Admiralty  Sound  (in  King  Charles's 
Land),  rugged  and  snow-covered  mountains,  running  in  a 
general  Westerly  direotion,  till  we  come  to  Mount  Sarmiento 
(54"  25'  S.  lat)  on  the  east  side  of  Magdalen  Sound,  rising 
to  the  height  of  6800  feet,  and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Mount  Sarmiento  belongs  to  tiw  mountains  that  skirt  the 
south  ude  of  the  Qa^iel  channel;  the  whole  are  supposed 
to  be  the  most  elevated  land  in  &e  Tierra  del  Fuego.  An 
extensive  glacier  sunnounts  this  range  that  runs  along  the 
Gabriel  channel. 

The  extreme  point  of  the  South  American  contittent, 
CapeFroward,  (53°  63' 43"  S.  lat.,  71°  14'3l"  W.  long.,) 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  and  terminates  Brunswick  Pe- 
ninsula, which  is  a  mass  of  high  mountainous  land,  attached 
to  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  low  country.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  from  Cape  Virgins 
westward  to  the  isthmus  of  the  Brunswick  Peninsula,  fol- 
lowhig  the  northern  shore  of  the  mainland,  exhibits  un- 
duUding  hills,  plains  with  level-topped  land  rising  from 
them,  and  extensive  levels  frequented  by  the  guanaco  and 
the  ostrich,  but  no  mountains.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Pampas  extend  to  the  very  vei^e  of  the  strait.  No  rivers 
enter  this  part  of  the  strait  from  the  mainland.  If  we  cross 
the  isthmus  of  Brunswick  Peninsula  westward  into  the 
Otiray,  and  ihea  into  the  Skyiiug  water,  we  find  both  these 


waters  bounded  on  the  north  by  low  land,  and  no  mountains 
visible.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  therefore,  does  not 
terminate  in  the  mainland ;  we  must  look  for  it  in  that 
strange  assemblage  of  large  and  small  islands,  intersected 
by  almost  countless  channds,  which  run  northward  from  the 
llerTa  del  Fu^o,  and  form  a  broad  belt  in  front  of  the 
Patagonian  coast  as  far  as  the  Peninsula  of  the  Three 
Mountains.  We  must  traoe  them  also  in  the  deep  inden- 
tations and  fjords,  by  which  the  sea  enters  far  into  the 
mainland,  and  gives  to  this  part  of  the  South  American 
coast  a  character  resembling  that  of  the  coast  of  Norway. 

From  Mount  Sarmiento^  a  line  drawn  about  N.W.  by  W. 
over  numberless  inlets,  snow-topped  mountains  and  glaciers, 
brings  us  to  the  southern  part  of  Queen  Adelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. Ascending  to  Smyth's  channel,  between  this  Ar- 
chipelago on  the  west,  and  King  WilUam  IV .'s  Land  on  the 
east,  we  And  Mount  Bumey  (52°  20'  S.  lat.)  on  the  right 
side  of  the  channel,  rising  to  the  height  of  5800  feet.  The 
slope  from  the  base  northward  towards  the  Ancon  sin  Salida 
of  Sarmiento,  appears  as  an  extensive  glacier.  Mount 
Bumey  is  near  the  southern  entamee  of  the  opening 
eallod  by  Sarmiento  *  Ancon  sin  Salida,'  which  forms  the 
inlet  to  those  numraous  sounds  and  canals,  bjr  which  the 
sea  runs  into  the  mainland,  behind  the  Archipelago  and 
islands  that  lino  the  western  coast.  The  first  great  coannel 
which  runs  nearly  due  north,  called  the  Canal  of  the  Moun- 
tains is,  in  fact,  a  longitudinal  valley  of  the  Cordilleras.  It 
is  forty  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and 
a  half,  bounded  on  each  side  by  the  lofty  snow-capped  Cor- 
dilleras. The  western  side  is  much  the  higher,  and  has  a 
glacier  twenty  miles  long  running  parallel  to  the  canal.  The 
southern  part  of  the  glacier  commences  about  52°  S.  lat. 
.  Due  east  of  the  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  and  separated 
ftom  it  intervening  sounds  and  highlands,  we  find  the 
east  shore  of  Dis^ipomtnient  Bay,  to  which  also  access  is 
obtained  br  the  Anoon  sin  Salida.  The«cu<  coast  of  this  bay 
is  flat  and  low,  and  the  land  xons  eastward  in  extensive 
plains  covered  with  herds  of  deer.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
Cordillera  in  the  lat.  of  52°  does  not  appear,  strictly  speak- 
ing, on  the  mainland.  To  trace  with  accuracy  the  course  of 
the  mountains  ferther  north  is  impossible,  for  want  of  more 
precise  infiu'mation ;  but  we  must  remark  that  the  extreme 
western  shore  of  the  islands  which  cover  this  coast  is  often 
rocky  and  mountainous.  Cape  Isabel  (51°  51'  S.  lat.).  Cape 
Santiago,  the  S.W.  entrance  of  the  Madre  di  Dios  Archi- 
pelago, and  Cape  Three  Points,  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
island  of  Madre  di  IMos,  are  bold  projecting  masses.  Cape 
Three  Points  (50°  12'  S.  lat)  is  a  loky  rocky  mountain, 
with  an  elevation  of  near  2000  feet,  risins  mto  peaked 
summite.  Gape  Primero  (49^  50')  is  the  8.  point  ^  the 
mountainous  island  of  Ctnw,  the  land  of  wldch  in  clear 
wea&er  may  be  seen  for  ten  leagues  from  the  southward. 
All  these  points  are  remarkable  projections  of  the  western 
Patagonian  coast ;  for  we  must  consider  the  parts  that  &ce 
the  ocean  as  the  real  coast  line,  which  is  of  a  bold  and  rocky 
character,  and  broken  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  frag- 
raente  by  the  waters  that  penetrate  deep  into  the  interior 
and  insulate  large  masses  of  the  higher  lands. 

As  we  advance  north  from  Disappointment  Bay,  it  appears 
that  the  Cordilleras  begin  to  get  a  footing  on  the  mainland, 
which  is  shown  by  the  nigh  land  observ^  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulfe  and  sounds,  and  by  the  numerous  glaciers  that 
sometimes  run  aloi^  their  eati  udes,  and  sometimes  aie 
found  at  the  terminatioH  of  the  long  cnreeks  and  inlete. 
These  glaciers  are  marked  in  the  charts  as  occurring  at 
numerous  pointe  idong  the  eastern  shores  of  the  deep  inlets, 
fhim  the  great  Canal  of  the  Mountains  as  far  as  Kelly 
Harbour  (47°  S.  lat.),  a  httle  south  of  the  San  Tadeo  River 
in  the  Gulf  of  Peiias.  We  may  form  some  idea  how  close 
the  Andes  still  press  on  the  ocean  even  here,  by  the  fact  that 
Kelly  Harbour  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  from 
1400  to  1800  feet  high,  and  by  ice-filled  valleys  and  ravines. 
A  few  birds  and  hair  seals,  but  no  trace  of  man  or  any  other 
animal,  was  seen  in  this  dreary  place.  A  little  north  of 
Kelly  Harbour  is  the  San  Tadeo  river,  which,  though  only 
navigable  for  eleven  miles,  is  the  ^J^^t  river  of  the  coast, 
toutn  of  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe.  The  gUciers,  no  doubt, 
pour  into  the  creeks  and  inlets  abundance  of  fresh  watef . 
but  are  not  far  enough  removed  into  the  interior  to  give 
birth  to  rivers. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  Wellington  Island  (50°  5' 
S.  lat.).  which  is  the  largest  island  that  lines  this  coast, 
being  about  138  miles  long,  a  range  of  high  Und  runs 
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northward  into  the  island.  The  liig:hest  point,  called 
Cathedral  Moant,  ItoAi  its  resemblance  to  the  spire  and 
body  of  a  church,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagnes.  It  appears  probable,  then,  that  the  Cordilleras  here, 
as  well  as  in  their  more  northern  course,  consist  of  various 
parallel  chains,  running  generally  north,  and  forming,  by  the 
depressions  and  channels  between  thera,  a  series  of  low  lands, 
valleys,  and  channels  into  which  the  sea  has  penetrated. 

Those  who  have  not  the  opportuniw  of  seeing  Captain 
King'u  charts,  and  bis  book  of  milii^  dtrectiont,  mil  find  a 
good  general  description  of  this  coMt  by  the  Bnne  officer,  in 
flie  Luadm  OwgraphiaU  Journal,  Vol.  I. 

The  circumstance  of  mountains  in  tins  part  of  tbe  Andes 
being  eorered  vith  perpetual  snow  does  not  afford  any 
oertun  guide  for  determining  their  height,  if  compared 
with  mountains  within  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  such 
as  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps;  because  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow  descends  as  we  approacn  the  pole  mach 
more  rapidly  than  it  does  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Thus,  in  the  island  of  Georgia  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
which  is  situated  between  the  ftftj'-third  and  ftfty-fourth 
parallels  of  latitude,  corresponding  to  the  latitude  of  cen- 
tral England,  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  comes  down  to 
the  sea-shore,  rendering  the  island,  which  is  ninety  miles 
long  and  thirty  broad,  wholly  uninluibitable. 

The  ATtdes  tif  ChiU  lie  between  the  forty-s«iond  and 
twenty-fodrth  degrees  of  latitude,  an  extent  of  about  1200 
miles.  No  accurate  measoremcffits  hare  been  made  of  the 
loftier  summits,  and  all  we  know  on  this  subject  is  vory 
vague.  Tupungato,  in  lat.  33"  24^  is  considered  tl^ 
highest  point  of  this  part  of  the  Andes,  and  no  snow  can 
be  seen  on  its  summit  durhig  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
Now  Humboldt  estimates  the  limit  of  perpetual  sncwr  in 
latitude  33°  at  12,780  feet;  and  if  this  be  correct,  Tu- 

gungato  cannot  be  the  highest  point  in  the  Andes  of 
'hill,  for  the  pass  of  El  PortiUo,  by  the  barometritnl 
measurement  of  the  author  of  tbe  article  Chih,  in  tbe 
F.ncffclopadia  Britannica,  is  14,360  feet  above  the  sea. 
That  same  author  supposes  tiiis  part  of  the  Andes  to  rise  as 
high  OB  17,100  feet.  South  of  Tupungato,  in  latitude  33°, 
there  is  another  lof^  monntaih  calm  El  Descabezado, 
which  probably  got  ite  Spanish  naniQ  (signii^hig  MkwdM) 
from  its  trOncated  summit,  on  which  there  u  a  {dain  m. 
miles  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  passes  across  the  ridge,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  afe  those  on  the  great  line  of  road  between 
the  city  of  Bqenos  Ayres  and  the  port  of  Valparaiso  on  the 
FaciAc.  These  mountain-passes  lie  between  the  city  of  Men- 
doza  in  the  eastern  plain,  and  Santiago,  the  capital  of  Chili. 
From  Mendosa,  which,  according  to  the  measurenwnta  of 
Bauza  and  Bspinosa,  quoted  by  Humboldt,  is  700  toises  or 
<l48r)  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  La  Cumbre, 
(that  Is,  the  summit,)  the  road  ascends  to  Uie  height  of 
13.700  feet,  and  from  thence  there  is  a  gradual  descent  to 
the  city  of  Santiago,  which  is  2S14  feet  above  the  Pacific. 

Between  the  thirty-third  and  twenty  fourth  degrees  of 
latitude,  two  great  mountain-chains  form  as  it  were  but- 
tresses on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  being  the  most 
southerly  of  those  arttculations  we  have  spoken  of.  The 
one,  called  the  Sierra  de  Cordova,  lies  between  the  thirty- 
third  and  thirty-first  degrees  of  latitude,  advancing  like  a 
promontory  into  the  pampas  (plains)  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
RS  far  as  the  sixty-fifth  degree  of  longitude  ;  the  other,  called 
the  Sierra  de  Salta,  which  has  a  general  direction  parallel  to 
the  other,  lies  between  the  twenty-eighth  and"  twenty-fourth 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  extends  eastward  to  the  sixty-fourth 
degree  of  Itmgitude,  or  about  400  miles  from  the  axis  of  the 
Andes.  In  neither  of  these  oflbeta  do  the  mountains  rise 
to  any  considerable  elevation. 

In  the  Chilian  Andes  the  steep  face  is  on  the  easlern  side, 
to  which  there  is  not  a  progressive  ascent,  as  on  the  western 
side  from  the  Pacific. 

Between  the  western  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  the 
sea,  the  face  of  the  country  is  diversified  with  several  low 
ridges  of  hills,  gradually  diminishing  in  height  as  they  come 
nearer  the  coast,  and  intersected  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  flow  from  Qie  mountains.  Some  of  these  are  branches 
from  the  central  ridge,  others  run  parallel  to  it,  but  the 
highest  do  not  exceed  2500  feet  above  tlic  sea.  The  breadth 
of  the  Andes  in  this  part  of  their  course  is  very  various  ; 
the  broadest  part  is  between  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  and  it 
is  probably  not  less  than  140  miles. 
The  Anden  f^Peru  eomprchmd  that  part  of  the  range 


between  the  twenty-iburth  and  sixth  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude, a  space  of  about  \'2&Q  miles.  Their  eoutiiem  extre- 
mity is  situated  in  the  modem  republic  of  Bolivia,  >hich  in- 
cludes the  antient  provinces  of  Upper  Peru.  The  great  moun- 
tain-system, from  the  straits  of  Magalhaens  to  tbe  parallel 
ofArica,  in  18°  28' S.  lat.,  has  a  uniform  direction  tiom 
south  to  north,  never  deriating  more  than  five  degrees  east; 
but  from  that  point  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.W.  and  con- 
tinues m  the  same  direction  until  it  reaches  the  fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  when  it  again  suddenly  changes  to  N.£.,  the 
lineof  coast  following  tiieintle6ti(ms  of  tbe  mountains;  thm 
the  northern  extreunty  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  Hea  two  degreea 
of  longitude  west  of  the  sonthem  tennination.  Between  ibe 
nineteenth  and  twentietii  degrees  of  latitude,  not  far  from 
tbe  city  of  Potosi,  the  range  separates  into  two  great 
branches,  now  called  tbe  Eastern  and  Western  Cordilleras 
of  Bolivia.  The  eastern  Cordillera  continues  in  a  northerly 
course,  with  an  inclination  to  the  west,  for  about  500  hundred 
miles,  terminating  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  Paro,  one  of 
tbe  great  feeders  of  the  Amazon ;  and  in  this  Cordillera 
the  Andes  attain  their  greatest  elevation.  Chimboraxo, 
about  80  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Quito,  was  long  considered 
to  be  the  loftiest  point  in  tbe  whole  range,  being,  according 
to  Humboldt,  3350  toises,  or  21,436  feet  above  tha  level  of 
the  sea ;  but  if  tbe  tr^onometrieal  measurements  of  Mr. 
Pentland  are  to  be  rehed  on,  there  are  two  movntaioa  in 
the  eastern  eordillera  of  Bolivia  which  ue  considerably 
higher,  y'a.  the  Cerro  Nevada  de  IHimani,  eastward  of  the 
city  of  La  Paz,  which  ie  84,350,  and  the  Cerro  Novada  de 
Sorata,  which  is  25,250  feet  above  the  sea. 

We  have  mentioned  ihe  tvQ  great  buttresses  of  the  Andea 
of  Chili,  the  Sierra  de  Cordova  and  the  Srerra  de  Sidta ;  a 
third,  and  one  of  &r  greater  extent,  occurs  belweMi  the 
twenty-second  and  seventeenth  degrees  of  latitude,  called 
the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Coohabamba.  It  constitutes  a  great 
lateral  branch,  which  separates  from  ^e  main  range  of  the 
Andes,  between  the  cities  of  La  Pas  and  Oruro.  The  general 
direction  of  the  mountains  composing  this  vast  group  is  from 
west  to  east,  and  they  fana  on  ^s  part  the  water-shed 
of  rivers  which  run  on  one  side  into  the  Amazon,  on  tbe 
other  mto  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Their  eaatem  slope  is  very 
rapid,  and  their  most  lof^  summits  exceed  tiw  limit  m 
perpetnal  snow,  whieh  is  nen  14,700  feet  ahore  the  sea, 
and  these  are  situdted  in  the  northern  part  of  the  group. 
Between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  latitude  tbe 
eastern  and  western  Cordilleras  of  Bolivia  unite,  and  form 
the  great  mountain -group  of  Cusco.  By  the  bifurcation 
and  this  subsequent  reunion  of  the  range,  a  vast  table-land 
is  inclosed  at  an  elevation  of  12,700  feet  above  the  sea. 
containing  an  area  of  3500  square  leagues,  covered  with 
fruitful  dclds  and  populous  towns.  It  contains  the  great 
Lake  of  Titicaca,  the  surface  of  which  extends  over  448 
square  leagues,  and,  aooording  to  Humboldt,  is  more  than 
twenty  titnes  as  larae  as  the  l^e  of  Geneva.  This  table- 
land or  basin  Is  inclosed  on  every  side,  and  there  beuiK  no 
outlet,  the  waters  which  flow  down  ham  the  sorrounding 
mountains  into  the  lake  must  he  carried  off  solidy  bf  en- 
poration  from  its  widely-extended  surface. 

The  group  of  Cuzco,  so  called  fiom  the  oty  of  that  name, 
on  its  eastern  boundaiy,  ts  by  ftir  the  most  exteqnve  of 
those  lateral  assemblies  of  mountains  which  occur'  at 
inter\-als  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  having  an 
extent  of  surface  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Switzerland,  and  with  a  mean  height  of  830fi  feet.  Pro- 
ceeding N.W.  fi«m  this  group,  a  second  bifiircation  of  the 
range  takes  place,  near  the  thirteenth  degree  of  latitude,  the 
eastern  chain  extending  eastward  of  the  ci^  of  Quanta,  the 
western  holding  a  course  to  the  west  of  Quaneavelica.  They 
unite  again  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, to  ibrm  the  group  of  Pasco,  liidosing  anotiier  basin, 
or  rather  table-land,  having  an  elevation  of  nearly  1 1,900 
fbet  above  the  sea,  but  not  one-half  n  large  as  the  table- 
land of  Titicaca.  In  the  western  chain  there  are  two 
mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  Called  Toldo  de  la 
Nieve,  (tent  of  snow,)  which  are  seen  from  the  city  of  Lima. 
North  of  the  group  of  Pasco,  the  Andes  divide  into  three 
parallel  branches,  or  subordinate  chains,  which  continue  to 
the  frontiers  of  Colombia,  where  they  unite  again  in  the 
group  of  Loxa,  about  the  &Mi  degree  of  latitude.  The 
eastern  and  central  chains  are  of  comparatively  low  eleva- 
tion, for  in  no  part  of  their  course  do  they  attain  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow ;  but  the  western  chain,  which  runs  along  the 
coast,  has  the  three  snow-clad  suutmitaof  Peleg^os,  Mbyo-> 
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pftta,  and  Huaylillas.  Between  thia  last  mountain.  Waited 
near  Guamachuco,  m  latitude  7°  55',  and  Chimborozo,  a 
distance  of  more  tliau  400  miles,  the  Andes  rise  in  no  part 
to  the  height  of  the  perpetual  snow  limit.  Between  the 
mountain-range  and  the  western  ocean,  the  low  country  of 
Peru  is  ver>'  narrow,  rarely  exceeding  50  miles. 

The  Andei  of  Colombia. — At  the  northern  limit  of  the 
group  of  Loxa,  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of 
south  latitude,  the  main  ran^  divides  into  two  subordinate 
chains,  or  Cordilleras,  which  inclose  the  longitudinal  valley 
of  CuenQa  by  their  uniting  in  latitude  2°  27'  to  form  the 
group  of  AsBuay,  vhidi  last  containft  a  table-land,  or  pla- 
teau, St  an  elevation  ai  15,520  feet,  almost  within  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  Beyond  this  group  another  inAucfttion 
takes  place,  the  eastern  eordiUem  containing  the  great 
mountains  (^Chimborazo  (21 ,4 1 5  feet)  aiul  Yliniza  (1 7,386) ; 
the  western  ooidillera  containing  the  mountains  of  Sangay 
and  of  Cotopaxi  (18,858).  The  chains  unite  in  the  narrow 
ridge  of  Chisinche  Ibr  a  short  distance,  but  spread  out  again 
shortly  afterwards  to  fona  the  vast  table-land  of  Quito,  which 
is  bounded  by  stupendous  mountains  on  the  east  side,  and  is 
inclosed  by  the  reunion  of  the  chains  at  the  volcano  of 
Imbabura,  in  latitude  0°  20'  N.,  near  Villa  de  Ibarra.  In 
the  eastern  cordillera  are  the  mountains  of  Antisana  (19,126 
feet)  and  Cayambe  (19,625);  in  the  western,  are  pichincha 
(15,924)  and  Cotot^wche  (16.428).  These  chains  inclose  a 
tabje-land,  which  is  ^vided  longitudinally  by  low  hills,  and 
on  the  eestof  th^  are  the  platwuu  of  Fnembo  and  Chilto; 
on  the  west,  those  of  Quito,  Ifiaquito^uidTurubamba.  The 
equator  passes  through  a  village  in  tiie  valley  of  Quito.  In 
no  part  of  the  Andes  are  there  so  many  colossal  mountains 
brought  together  as  on  the  east  and  west  of  this  vast  table- 
land of  the  province  of  Quito,  one  degree  and  a  h^f  to  the 
south,  and  a  quarter  of  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 

The  reunion  of  the  Cordilleras  near  Villa  de  Ibarra  forms 
tfae  group  of  Los  Pastos,  north  of  the  table-land  of  Quito,  in 
whidi  are  situated  the  volcanos  of  Cumbai,  Chiles,  and 
Pasto.  The  general  direction  of  the  Andes  from  tfae 
northern  extremity  of  the  table-l«^  of  Quito  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  of  Popayan,  changes  from  N.  5**  E.  to 
N.  36°  E.,  following  the  direction  of  the  coasts  of  £sme- 
raldas  and  Barbacoas.  North-east  ctf  the  ci^  of  Almiteuer, 
the  great  range  again  divides,  and  the  subordinate  erains 
do  not  unite  again.  The  eastern  branch  spreads  out  to  fbrm 
tfae  group  called  Paramo  (desert)  de  las  Papas,  in  which  are 
situated  the  sources  of  the  Magdalena,  and  its  tributary  the 
Cauca;  and  in  latitude  2°  5',  this  group  sends  off  two 
branches,  by  which  we  have  the  Andes  now  divided  into 
three  subordinate  chains,  viz.,  the  eastern  and  central  cordiU 
leras  of  New  Granada,  springing  from  the  Paramo  de  las 
Papas,  and  the  western  cordillera  of  New  Granada,  which 
has  continued  in  an  unbroken  ridge  from  the  bifurcation  of 
tfae  main  range  near  the  city  of  Almaguer.  The  eastern 
cordillera  extends  towards  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida.  east  of  the  Magdalena  river:  the 
central  cordillera  runs  ]^nillel  with  eastern  to  the  flflh 
degree  of  latitude,  forming  with  it  the  aides  of  tiie  valley  of 
the  Magdalena,  and  it  connnues  to  divide  that  river  flmh  the 
Cauc^  until  their  junction  in  latitude  9°  23'.  The  western 
cordillera  separates  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  from  the  low 
eountry  of  Choco,  which  last  forms  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Panama.  In  the  central  cordillera  is  the  celebrated 
pass  of  Quindiu,  between  the  cities  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota 
and  Popayan.  Between  the  second  and  fifth  degrees  of 
latitude  there  are  many  places  where  the  mountains  rise 
above  Uie  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  the  most  elevated  are 
the  Pic  de  Tdima,  in  latitude  4°  46',  which  is  18,314  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  point  in  the  range  of  tfae  Andes  north  of 
the  equator.  But,  in  no  part  of  the  eastern  cordillera,  within 
the  same  degrees  of  latitude,  is  there  any  height  which 
exceeds  12,700  feet;  in  latitude  5"  SO',  however,  there  are 
tfw  snowy  summits  of  Chita,  and  in  latitude  tf  12'  those  of 
Mndiuclues.  and  it  is  only  in  tlus  eastern  cordillera  that  any 
mountains  rise  to  the  perpetual  snow  limit  beyond  the  fifth 
deg^  of  latitude.  The  slope  of  this  oordillera  is  extremely 
rapid  to  the  east,  where  it  bounds  the  basin  of  the  Meta  and 
Orinoco,  but  on  the  western  side  there  are  several  abutments, 
in  the  form  of  great  plateaus,  or  table-lands,  and  on  these 
are  situated  the  cities  of  Santa  Fe  dc  Bogota,  Tunja,  Soga- 
moso,  and  Leira.  They  have  an  elevation  of  from  8300  to 
90O0  feet.  The  western  cordillera  of  Now  Granada  is  low, 
compared  with  the  eastern  and  centra],~the  highest  point, 
the  Pic  de  Torra,  situated  S.E.  of  the  city  of  Novita,  not 


rising  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  There  is  a  gradual 
foil  of  the  chain  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atiato  on  the  C  aribbean 
Sea,  where  there  is  a  complete  termination  of  the  great 
mountain-range  of  South  America;  between  Cupica,  a 
small  aea-port  in  the  province  of  Biruquete,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Rio  Naipi,  which  falls  into  tfae  Atrato  45  miles 
above  its  mouth,  there  is  nearly  a  dead  flat,  at  least  the 
{dain  is  imbroken  by  any  perceptible  ridge. 

The  range  the  mounUin-system  of  the  Andes  may  be 
sud  to  terminate  towards  the  east,  where  the  eastern  cor- 
dillera of  New  Granada,  or  what  has  twen  called  the  Andes 
of  Cuudinamarea,  form  the  Sierra  Nevada  de  Merida ;  but 
they  are  united  to  the  mountuns,  which  nm  from  west  to 
east  along  the  coast  of  Caracas,  or  Venezuela,  by  the  four 
Paramos  of  Timotes,  Niquitao,  Boconft,  and  Lbs  Rosb^ 
which  are  firom  8000  to  10,000  feet  high.  The  mountain- 
system  of  Venezuela  extends  500  miles,  from  the  Andes  of 
Cundinamarca  to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  and,  like  the  great 
ranpe  of  the  Andes,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  parallel 
chams  inclosing  longitudinal  valleys,  or  table-lands,  at  great 
elevations.  The  Silla  de  Caraccas  is  the  loftiest  point,  and 
rises  8630  feet  above  the  sea.    [See  America.] 

North  of  the  central  cordillera  of  New  Granada,  and  in 
the  midst  oi  a  great  plain  which  extends  from  l3ie  delta  of 
the  Rio  Grande  de  la  Magdalena  to  the  sea  lake  of  Mara- 
caybo.  there  rises  a  vast  insulated  group  of  mountains  called 
ma  Sierra  Nevada  de  Sante  Marta.  They  extend  about  45 
miles  from  west  to  east,  and  their  highest  summits — El 
Picacho  and  La  Horqueta — rise  beyond  tiie  limit  of  perpe- 
tual snow.  No  exact  measurements  of  these  heights  have 
been  made,  hut  Humboldt  estimates  the  most  elevated  to  be 
19.000  feet  above  tfae  level  of  the  sea. 

The  higher  regions  of  the  Andes  present  themselves  under 
three  different  forms: — the  active  volcanos,  such  as  Goto- 
paxi,  which  have  only  one  crater  of  vast  dimensions,  are 
conical  mountains,  with  summits  more  or  less  truncated. 
Those  which  have  been  torn  by  a  long  succession  of  erup- 
tions have  a  jagged  outline,  being  composed  of  numerous 
shan>  points,  like  what  are  called  needles  in  the  Alps.  The 
ttiird  is  the  rounded  form,  like  Cfaimborazo,  the  most  ma- 
jestic of  all,  whitdi,  when  seen  from  the  Pacific,  in  a  clear 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  stands  prominently  out  ttcm  all  the 
suiTDunding  mountains,  and  towers  proudly  on  the  coast  of 
the  Andes,  like  tfae  dome  of  St.  Peter's  looking  down  upon 
the  antient  monuments  of  the  Capitol.  The  Andes  appear 
as  a  cfaain  only  when  seen  from  a  distance.  When  we  are 
placed  within  the  nn|e.  as  in  tiie  table-land  of  Quito,  we 
see  an  assemblage  of  insulated  mountains  rising  from  the 
plateau.  Thus  all  those  volcanic  peaks,  such  as  Pichincha, 
Cayambe,  and  Cotopaxi,  although  they  have  separate 
names,  constitute,  for  more  than  faalf  tfaeir  height,  one  mass, 
but  they  appear  to  tii'e  inhabitants  of  tfae  table-land  of 
Quito  as  distinct  mountains  rising  out  of  a  plain.  Tfae  great 
elevation  of  such  table-lands  makes  it  difficult  to  believe 
the  height  ai  the  mountains  to  he  so  considerable.  Thus 
Chimboraio  is  273  feet  less  in  elevation  above  the  plateau 
from  which  it  rises  tiian  the  sumnut  of  Mont  Blanc  is  above 
the  valley  of  Chamouni,  and  mountains,  which  would  astonish 
us  by  their  hei|;ht  if  they  rose  at  once  from  the  sea  shore, 
loc^  like  low  hills  on  tfae  CordiUeras.  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  reach  the  summit 
of  Cfaimborazo;  they  ascended,  however,  to  the  height  of 
19,280  feet,— a  greater  elevation  tlum  had  ever  been  trad  by 
man  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  3546  feet  higher  than  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Among  the  majestic  and  varied  scenes  which  the  Cor- 
diUeras present,  says  Humboldt,  tfae  valleys  produce  tfae 
most  striking  effects  upon  the  ima^nation  of  the  European 
traveller.  The  enormous  height  oi  the  mountains  cannot 
be  seen  as  a  whole  except  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
when  we  are  in  the  plains  which  extend  from  the  coast  to 
the  foot  of  the  central  chain.  The  table-lands  which 
surround  the  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow  are, 
for  tfae  most  part,  elevated  from  8000  to  10,000  feet 
above  tiie  level  of  tfae  ocean.  That  circumstance  dimi- 
nishes tc  a  certain  extent  the  impression  of  grandeur 
produced  by  the  colossal  masses  of  Cfaimborazo,  Cotopaxi, 
and  Antisana,  when  seen  from  the  table-lands  of  Riobaraba 
and  Quito.  But  it  is  not  with  the  ^  alloys  as  with  the  moun- 
tains: deeper  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  tfae  valleys  of  tlie  Cordillei-as  present  situations  so 
wild  as  to  fill  tfae  mind  with  fear  and  admiration.  They  are 
formed  by  vast  rents,  clothed  with  a  vigoiOns  vwetation, 
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and  of  AQch  a  depth  that  Vesuvius  miffht  he  placed  in  them 
without  overtopping  the  nearest  heights,  llius,  the  sides 
of  the  celebrated  vidleys  of  Chota  and  Cutoco  are  4875  and 
4225  feet  in  perpendicular  heights  ;  their  breadth  does  not 
exceed  2600  feet.  The  deepest  valley  in  Europe  is  that  of 
Prdesa  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  part  of  Mont  Perdu ;  but  this, 
aoconkng  to  Ramond,  is  not  more  than  3200  feet  deep. 

The  Andes  contain  the  sources  of  the  greatest  tivera  of 
the  world,  the  Amazon,  and  the  La  Plata,  besUes  many 
others  of  considerable  extent,  such  as  the  Magddena  and 
Orinoco ;  but  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  there  is  no  river 
of  any  magnitude. 

CrKOLOoiCAL  Staucturb. — We  are  indebted  for  Dearly 
all  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject  to  the  Baron 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  but,  for  reasons  which  we  shall 
presently  show,  what  ha  has  told  us  conveys  little  more  than 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  certain  classes  of 
locks  and  minerals.  When  that  illustrious  traveller  left 
Europe  to  visit  South  America,  geology  was  in  a  very 
different  state  from  that  in  which  it  now  is.  He  had 
been  educated  at  Freylwi^  under  Werner,  in  a  school 
where  mineralogical  characters  were  too  exclusively  dwelt 
upon  as  a  principal  tebt  for  determining  the  ages  of  rocks, 
and  where  theoretical  opinions,  founded  on  extremely 
limited  observations,  prevailed  too  much.  The  organic 
remains  contained  in  the  strata  were  treated  as  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  the  determination  of  species  among 
these  had  scarcely  been  attempted,  and  thus  the  great 
principle  now  acted  upon  of  determining  the  order  of  suc- 
cession of  the  stratified  deposits,  not  by  the  mineral  com- 
position of  the  rock,  but  by  the  species  of  the  organic  re- 
mains which  it  contains,  was  almost  unknown ;  and  the 
grand  division  of  the  stratified  formations  termed  Tertiary, 
has  been  established  by  the  discoveries  of  geologists  since  the 
peoiod  when  Humboldt  returned  from  South  Amoioa.  We 
have  therefore  to  regret  that  many  ai  the  oheervations  Ot 
that  accomplished  traveller  are  unavailable  in  the  present 
more  advanced  state  of  geological  science  on  acnount  of  their 
being  described  in  the  meoretical  language  of  the  Freybei^ 
school,  and  having  reference  to  doctrines  of  Werner, 
which  later  observations  have  proved  to  be  untenable. 
When,  in  describing  the  unstratified  rocks,  he  speaks  of  old 
and  ttew  granites,  of  primitive  and  transition  syenites  and 
porphyries,  the  terms  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  modem 
geologist,  or  at  least  convey  to  him  no  facts  upon  which 
general  reasonings  with  regard  to  the  rocks  themselves,  or 
the  strata  with  which  the^'  are  associated,  can  safely  be 
founded.  But  the  zoological  characters  of  strata  spread 
over  so  vast  an  extent  of  country  could  only  be  adequately 
described  by  the  united  labours,  during  a  long  period  of 
observation,  of  many  geologists,  pre\-iou:dy  well  instructed  in 
all  the  knowledge  of  modern  times  respecting  organic  re- 
mains, and  it  is  therefore  no  reproach  to  Baron  Humboldt  if 
he  1^  left  that  field  unexpIorM.  Geology  formed  also  but 
a  part  of  the  many  objects  whicbengaged  bis  attention ;  and 
when  we  trace  the  line  of  his  route,  and  compare  his  oppor- 
tunities of  personal  obseivation  with  the  extent  of  country 
which  he  never  saw,  we  discover  at  once  that  all  be  could 
tell  us  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  geological  phsenomena 
of  that  vast  region.  If  it  has  required  years  of  the  ex- 
ertions of  many  labourers  to  arnve  at  our  present  know- 
ledge of  the  geology  of  Europe ;  if  a  single  volcano,  like 
Mtm,  has  oceupiM  the  attention  of  naturalists  for  half 
a  centnrjr,  the  observatious  of  the  latest  im^airers  bringing 
to  light  important  focts  unnotioed  1^  their  predecesaors, 
what  could  be  expected  from  the  single  yidt  of  a  single 
individual,  however  great  his  powers,  to  a  whole  continent  of 
volcanoes,  many  of  which  greatly  surpass  iEtna  itself  in 
magnitude  ?  Of  this  Humboldt  was  himself  fully  aware, 
for  he  says,  iFMS  des  Cordilleret,  p.  4)  *  Ages  would  not 
suffice  to  ol»erve  the  beauties  and  discover  the  wonders 
which  nature  has  lavished  over  an  extent  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  miles,*  from  the  strait  of  Magellan  to  the  coast 
bordering  on  eastern  Asia.  I  shall  believe  that  I  have 
attained  my  object,  if  the  feeble  sketches  contained  in  this 
work  shall  excite  other  travellers  to  visit  the  regions  I  have 
traversed.'  He  is  here  speaking,  it  is  true,  of  natural 
scenery,  hut  wc  may  reasonably  suppose  that  be  would  say 
the  same  regarding  all  the  other  natural  olgects  of  his 
research.  lu  everything  which  relates  to  the  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  ages  of  the  sedimentary  ilepouts;  the 
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changes  of  position  which  they  have  undergone;  the  or- 
ganic remains  which  they  contain;  the  alluv^  accumula- 
tions of  every  period ;  the  relative  ages  of  the  unstralifled 
and  volcanic  rocks  to  each  other,  and  to  the  strata  with 
Avhich  they  are  associated,  in  short,  with  regard  to  almost  all 
the  most  important  pheenomena  upon  which  the  general 
principles  of  Uie  science  of  geology  diepend,  the  Andes,  and, 
mdeea,  the  whde  continent  of  South  America,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  remaining  still  an  unexplored  field.  We  are 
far  from  under\'aluuig  the  labours  of  Humboldt;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  always  looked  with  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment at  what  he  accomplished,  both  by  his  own  obset^ 
vation  and  by  the  skiUUl  manner  in  which  he  has  made  use 
of  materials  obtained  from  others.  But  it  is  important  for 
the  cause  of  science  that  too  ready  on  assent  should  not  be 
given  to  the  sweeping  generalizations  which  have  sometimes 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  his  observations ;  fur  a 
more  deliberate  investigation  will  show  that  alt  we  learn  from 
the  perusal  of  his  works,  respecting  the  geology  of  South 
America,  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  knowle^e 
of  the  existence  of  certain  great  classes  of  rooks,  in  vao 
northern  half  of  the  continent,  in  so  &r  as  their  mineral 
composition  is  concerned,  and  a  brood  ouUine  of  their  re- 
lative positions ;  ti^ether  with  some  interesting  portieulan 
concerning  the  great  features  of  volcomc  action  on  a  stupen- 
dous scale.  Humboldt,  by  those  researches,  must  ever 
he  considered  as  having  made  a  most  important  contri- 
bution to  geological  science.  From  the  materials  scattered 
through  his  various  works,  and  from  a  few  hints  supplied  by 
others,  we  have  been  enabled  to  draw  up  the  following  brief 
sketch  of  the  geology  of  the  Andes,  as  well  as  most  of  that 
which  we  have  said  upon  the  general  forms  and  bearing  of 
the  mountain-range.  Such  of  our  readers  as  wish  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  more  fully  than  we  are  able  to  do  in  this 
place,  consistently  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  must  go  to  the 
original  sources,  especially  to  the  vcdumes  of  Humbbld^ 
where  they  will  And  an  abundance  of  matter  the  most  varied, 
instructive,  and  entertaining. 

The  researches  of  Humboldt  did  not  extend  beyond  tiie 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  tiie  stmo- 
ture  of  the  Andes  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  is  extremely 
scanty.  Travellers  speak  of  meeting  in  their  routes  across 
the  mountains  with  granite  and  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  sandstone,  and  so  forth ;  and  the  low  countries 
between  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  the  base  of  the  Andes 
is  said  to  he  composed  of  secondary  rocks,  including  beds  of 
coal.  How  little  geological  information  such  notices  convey 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  point  out.  Thus  two  thousand 
miles  of  this  vast  mountain-range,  containing,  no  doubt,  tht 
most  curious  and  important  geological  pheenomena,  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Tierra  del  fuego, 
or  the  *  land  of  fore,'  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  its  name  {torn  volcanoes  having  been  seen  on  it ;  but, 
except  that  which  Captain  Hall  saw  at  a  (Ustance  in  a 
state  of  activity,  in  1822,  no  other  is  known.  This  volcano 
is  placed  near  the  Beagle  Channel,  (54°  48'  S.  lat,  68°  W. 
long.)  and  still  rests  on  the  sole  authority  of  Captain  Hall. 
The  range  of  the  Andes,  as  we  have  remarked,  if  we  con- 
sidn*  the  mountains  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  belong  to  them, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  western  part  of  the  largest  island 
forming  the  group  of  Tierra  dd  Fuego,  called  King  Charles's 
South  LanC  and  in  the  adjoining  westerly  islands  of 
Clarence  and  Desolatioa.  Magdalen  Sound,  which  divida 
King  Charies's  Land  from  Clarence  Island,  separates  also  ttie 
clay-state  from  the  more  crystalline  rocks  of  Clorenoe  XidOnd, 
which  ore  greenstone ;  and,  on  the  east  side  of  Claiencs 
Island,  mica-slate.  The  cUy-stote  coutwns  Blount  Sor^ 
miento,  already  referred  to,  and  east  of  it.  Mount  Bucktond, 
which  is  described '  as  a  pyramidal  block  of  Klate,  with  a  shup- 
pointed  ^>ex,  and  entirely  covered  with  perpetual  snow.'  Its 
height  is  stated  at  about  4000  feet.  This  slate  formation, 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  strait,  contains  long  valleys, 
often  furnished  with  a  rich  mould,  and  producing  trees  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  region  east  of  the  clay  slate, 
at  least  along  the  north  shore  of  the  strait,  produces  nothing 
but  grass ;  and  that  west  of  it,  only  stunted  trees,  it  ia 
also  remarkable,  that  the  innumerable  small  islands  which 
characterize  the  western  pa>ts  of  the  strait  are  not  found 
in  the  slate  formation.  This  formMion  extends  tnm  Cape 
Famine  in  Brunswick  Peninsula,  across  the  strait,  ami  along 
the  Gabriel  Channel  and  Admiralty  Sound,  in  a  directum 
E.  S.  E.,  and  possibly  continues  to  Cape  Success,  at  th« 
strait  Le  Maire.   The  east  shore  of,  Tierra  dd  Fuego  per- 
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takes  of  the  ohaneter  of  the  Patagtmian  Pampas.  Hie 
south  shores  of  Hoate  and  Navarin  islands,  vhieh  alio 
belong  to  the  Tierra  del  Fu^  group,  are  hornblende, 
which  is  also  the  chief  component  part  of  Cape  Horn. 

Clarence  Island  is  of  a  more  ru^cd  form  than  King 
Charles's  Land,  and  tolerably  verdant;  in  the  Barbara 
channel,  which  separates  it  from  Desolation  Island,  the 
fragments  of  rocks  which  compose  the  small  islands  are 
thickly  strewed,  and  form  the  transition  to  the  rough 
granitic  mountains  of  the  western  part  of  Magalhaen's 
•trait.  The  highest  mountains,  as  we  have  observed,  are  in 
the  slate  formation,  on  the  western  side  of  King  Charles's 
South  land.  (See  the  articles  Straits  of  Maoalhasns 
and  TiaKBA  dsl  Fuboo  ;  and  Captain  King's  Charts.) 

Volcanos  are  said  to  exist  in  the  Andes  of  Patagonia ; 
and  of  these  there  are  mentioned  San  Clemente  in  1^  46°, 
Hedialara  in  lat  44**  3(K,  and  Minchimavidar  in  iat  43°. 
The  most  remarkable  fiMture  in  the  physical  emriitation  of 
the  Andes  of  Chili  is  the  great  extent  of  Tolcanio  action  that 
has  existed  in  past  ages  and  is  still  in  operatkm.  No  less 
than  nineteen  points  of  eruption,  situated  in  a  continuotts 
line  from  south  to  north,  that  is,  in  the  directiott  ^  tho 
range,  which  have  heaped  up  their  ejected  matter  so  as  to 
fbrm  lofty  mountains,  have  received  distinct  names,  and 
there  are  probably  many  more  of  no  inconsiderable  im* 
portanee  which  are  still  unknown.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  volcanoes  of  Chili  are  Vitlarica  in  lat  39*^  8',  Maypu 
in  lat  34°  10^  and  Peteroa  in  lat.  35°  15^  Villaiica  is 
always  in  a  state  at  activity,  and  may  be  seen,  it  is  said,  at 
a  distance  of  150  miles.  Our  more  detailed  geological  de- 
sciiption  is,  from  want  of  materials,  confined  to  the  Andes 
of  Peru  and  Colombia,  and  e^MoiaUy  the  Uttor. 

T%»  Stratified  RoOtt. 

Gmss  is  found'at  intervals  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  range,  often  assocUtedwith  granite,  and  often  passing 
into  mica-slate.  It  frequently  contains  large  quantities  <^ 
garnet 

Mica-Slatb  is,  next  to  porphyry,  the  rook  of  most  fre- 
quent oeeurrence  in  the  Andes,  and  more  esnecially  north 
of  the'equator.  In  the  Nevada  de  Quindiu  of  New  Granada, 
it  attains  a  thickness  of  more  than  3S0O  feet ;  it  contains,  in 
some  places,  beds  of  granular  limestone,  occasionally  re- 
sembling the  finest  Carrara  marble ;  but  Umestone,  subor- 
dinate to  gneias  and  mica-slate,  is  a  much  more  rare  occur- 
rence than  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Not  far  from 
Popayan,  it  contains  beds  of  quartz  and  beds  of  gypsum, 
sulphur  being  fbund  in  the  quarts,  and  in  one  place  Hum- 
bert obswved  a  bed  of  Itunellar  gnqihite.  It  often  passes 
hj  insenufale  gndatums  into  clay-slirte. 

Cut-Slati  oeoupies  a  spaee  of  small  extent  in  the 
Andes.  North  of  the  equator,  it  is  found  immediately 
under  aeomidary  formations  in  tiw  table-land  of  Santa  Fe  de 
Bf^ta,  and  south  of  the  equator  it  serves  as  a  basis  to  the 
porphyry  in  the  Andes  of  Quito.  It  is  found  immediately 
bene^  a  secondary  Umestone  at  the  height  of  12,800  feet 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  rests  on  granite  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  same  part  of  the  range :  but 
Humboldt  is  of  ojanion  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  slate-rooks 
of  South  America  belongs  to  the  transition  sories  <^  the 
Wemraisn  sduwl.  rather  than  to  fsimary  strtta. 

Qtrasn  Rook.  Soath  of  Chimbomto,  near  Heeatacsmha, 
in  tile  Andes  of  Quito,  there  occor  enormous  mswos  of  qaarts 
rock  mixed  with  mica.  The  primitive  quarts  observed  m  the 
mmmtains  of  Eurcqpe  cannot  w  eonipsnd  ia  tbicknsss  ndr 
•odoBt  to  that  of  Smith  America :  on  the  western  deeUvify  of 
flw  Andes  of  Pern,  it  attains  the  enonioaa  thickness  of  6000 
Mty  and  then  and  ebewbere'  it  covers  many  leagues.  It 
cottwnsjgold,  mereuiy,  and  specular  iron  in  many  places, 
and  in  the  celebrated  mlphnr  mountain  of  Tiscan,  in  lati- 
tnde  S°  13'  8.,  the  sulphur  is  ctmtained  in  a  bed  of  quartz 
1300  fset  thick,  subordinate  to  micsrslate,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  feet.  Gold  and  sulphur  are  also  fbund  in  a  quartz 
rock  in  the  Andes  of  Pern  near  Csxaraaica,  and  the  celelnated 
quicksilver  mines  of  Ouancavelica  in  Pern  are  also  in  the 
same  rock. 

"Bima  BANoeToin.  A  red  sandstone  ocems  to  a  vast 
extoit  in  the  Andes  of  Pern,  and  over  a  peat  psrt  Co- 
lombia, not  only  in  the  Andes,  bat  in  the  country  east 
of  that  range,  aud  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  often 
a  coarse  conglomerate  and  passes  throoi^  all  gndatims 
of  stmctoTB  to  that  of  «  ftwgrained  sandatons.  From 
Hnmbi^lB  dascriptioa  its  ooemrsnee  at  diflbrsnt 
plasB^  it  ^peui  to  belong  to  difEinnt  %as,  to  the  old  led 


sandstone,  or  newer  beds  of  the  grauwacke  series,  and  to  the 
lower  beds  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  the  rofAs/otire  Uganda 
oi  the  Germans.  A  red  sandstone  covers  an  extent  ti 
oonntry  25  leagues  in  length,  forming  the  whtde  table-land 
of  Tarqui  and  Guen^a  in  the  Andes  oi  Quito,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  8300  to  9600  foet,  and  it  rises  in  the  Paramo  da 
Saar  to  the  height  of  12,150  foet,  the  thickness  of  the  whde 
mass  exceeding  5 1 00  feet.  The  formation  of  red  sandstone 
in  the  province  of  Quito  is  generally  very  argillaceous,  somej 
times.slaty,  and  alternates  with  a  conglomerate  containing 
fragments  of  porphyry,  and  Humboldt  found  in  it  trunks  of 
monocotyledonous  trees  four  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter.  It  also  contains  there  beds  of  an  opaque  limestone, 
and  of  a  saccharoid  limestone,  like  the  marble  of  Carrara. 
In  the  llanos  (plains)  of  Venexuela,  these  immense  steppes, 
or  mountain-plains,  uniform  like  the  surface  of  the  sea  over 
an  ana  of  10,000  leagues,  which  stretch  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Hbrida  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinooo^  are  com- 
posed (tf  a  series  of  secondary  rooks,  the  lowest  of  which  is  a 
red  sandstme,  or  congkHnerate  of  rounded  fiagments  of 
quarts  and  flinty  date  united  by  an  argillaceous  cement, 
sometimes  mt  as  vivid  a  red  as  cinnabar.  This  sandstone 
appears  at  the  sur&oe  over  the  greater  part  of  the  llanos,  but 
towards  the  east  it  is  covered  by  beds  of  limestone  and  gyp- 
sum. In  New  Granada,  the  slaty  fine-grained  sandstone 
occurs  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  coarse  conglomerate. 
The  latter  disappears  almost  entirely  when  the  formation 
rises'to  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  sandstone 
of  the  table-land  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,780  feet  is  composed  of  small  quartzose  grains,  some- 
times BO  closely  united  as  to  give  the  rock  the  appearance  of 
a  granular  quarts ;  it  nowh«e  displays  vari^p^ed  cokturs. 
and  animal  remains  are  extremely  rare  in  it  A  similar  red 
sandstone  occurs  in  the  great  table-land  of  Caxamarea  in 
Peru,  at  the  height  of  9350  feet.  In  the  red  sandstone  oi 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  beds  of  coal  are  found,  and  in  the 
great  tract  of  red  sandstone,  between  tbe  lower  part  of  the 
river  Magdalena  and  Santa  Fe,  coal  occurs  in  several  places. 
Coal  is  also  found  at  Huanuco  in  Peru,  at  an  elevation  of 
14,750  feet — the  greatest  elevation  probably  at  which  coal 
has  yet  been  discovered.  It  occurs  there  in  a  compact  lime- 
stone, but  whether  that  is  a  subordinate  formtUion  in  the 
red  sandstone  does  not  appear.  Humboldt  observed,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  a  ereat 
formation,  which  he  has  called  a  secondary  quartz  rock,  as 
it  seems  to  replace  the  red  sandstone  on  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  ^des,  and  is  covered  immediately  by  magnnian 
limestone.  It  is  a  granular  and  compact  quarts,  stratified, 
withmttomnie  remains,  and  attains  a  tfuokness  of  several 
thonsandnet 

The  red  suidstone  of  New  Granada  is  covQredl^lamellat 
gypsum  and  by  fedd  limestone.  In  the  basin  of  the  Cauea 
and  the  plateau  of  Santa  Fe,  the  former  being  5750  feet  lower 
than  the  odier,  Hm  three  formations  of  sandstone  with  coal, 
gypsum,  and  compact  limestone  succeed  each  other  very 
regularly,  and  at  Zipaquira,  in  tbe  table-land  of  Santa  Fe, 
rock-salt  associated  with  this  same  gypsum  and  limestone 
has  been  worked  ffx  a^et.  The  saliferous  deposit  is  not  Jess 
than  830  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  by  great  masses  of  gra- 
nular gypsum,  the  red  sandstone  E^pearin^  beneath  the 
saliferous  clay.  Deposits  of  rock-salt  end  bnne-springs  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  traversing  tbe  eastern  cerdiltera  of 
New  Gianada  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  50  leagues.  Rock-salt  is  rilso  fbund  in  tiio  Psnivian 
provinces  of  Chachapoyas*  on  the  eastern  declinty  <tf  the 
Andes,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  contains  there  maisos  of 
ndena  or  sulphuret  of  lead.  At  Husdca,  on  the  coast  of 
Peru,  between  Lima  and  Santa,  rock-salt  is  worked  like 
marble  in  a  quarry,  and  at  the  same  place  rocks  of  pwphyry 
piacce  thiougb  beds  of  the.  purest  rock-salt.  Tha  red  sand- 
stone Vt  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  is  covered  by  a  whitish- 
grey  compact  limestone,  and  above  the  limestone  there 
occurs  gypsum  alternating  with  beds  of  marl.  This  lime- 
stmie,  according  to  Humboldt  is  an  eooivalent  of  the  zech> 
stein  of  the  Germans,  the  magnesian  limestone  ctf  Eng^sh 
geologists.  It  is  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  Ancfes  <tf 
Peru,  at  elevatitms  from  9000  to  14,000  het,  and  it  contain 
beds  of  bituminous  marl  ^te.  with  impTessums  of  fish,  (as 
at  Muisfeld,  in  Germany,)  near  Pasco,  in  tiie  Andss  of  Pern, 
at  the  height  of  12,800  IbM.  In  the  mine  Santa  Baibaa, 
near  Gtumeavdiea,  an  immense  bed  afavndstMW,  iMmtsin- 
ineadepositofmeieuryjisiprt^^hm^ 

It  does  not  appear,  team  tne  oMfffropms  ^<9umboldt. 
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tliat  atiy  of  the  Bteondarjr  ittrata  later  tluttl  the  ma^esiBfi 
imibstbiie  occur  In  any  putt  of  the  Andea,  or  the  84ioining 
bDtmtt^,  #hich  was  Tuited  by  hilh,  uid  fexpreuly  saTB 
lhat  hie  nerer  mat  Mth  mtlier  oldit^  at  obalk.  Hie  omf 
inMixf  ibrtfatlioii  he  apealu  of  Is  onb  in  th^  tableland  bf 
Bantk  Fe  de  Bt^tA;  whfell  apbfear^  to  have  been  a  lacns- 
trihe  defiostt.  and  in  whifaU  He  fodnd  enohncitls  boneii  df  the 
bxtihct  Rpedbs  called  the  mastodon.  That  the  irholte  series 
of  ihe  becondaty  ttrita  aboTt)  the  tnaenesian  limestone 
A6\x\i  be  Thtntinjs^.  and  that  ihei«  ^htinld  be  a  total  Sbsehbe 
af  all  tertiary  manne  beds  in  onie-half  of  the  bontineiit  df 
Bouth  Atnmci  is  tery  eitratitdiilait,  arid  liearceiy  prUbiible. 
Biit  notwithstanding  this  imperfect  st^te  ttf  bur  kntiwled^ 
respecting  that  vast  edunby,  an  etalinfent  Frtitich  geologist. 
K.  ^lie  Be  BtjautUbnt,  iU  his  eo^rtieM  tb  ^ner&lise  a 
ftVourlte  theory, — A  tbetlry  intended  to  Sho^  s  conhexioh 
betitreen  the  eleralioilbf  monntain-bhaltiB  and  the  extiiietlbii 
of  species  Of  organfas  remains  In  the  subeessiv^  sedimentary 
depwits,— has,  pf  Ut^,  not  hesitated  td  declare  his  hsM, 
ttiat  the  irhble  UHb  of  the  Aiides  most  have  beeh  tlffheared 
by  d  islng'le  &nd  ibMantAneoiis  convulsion ;  that  that  cdntid- 
iiion  was  the  last  irhieh  has  tak^n  place  in  the  solid  fcoVeHtig 
of  thti  e&rthi  and  that  by  the  d^tatioil  Trhieh  it  ptbdnetM 
ifa  the  dob»ti;  H  ¥ai  tbb  immediate  cause  of  the  g^tier^ 
dbluge.  Sb  ^eat  i  debarturb  ftoA  the  rules  by  Which  phi- 
Idfcdphical  iil^birtM  b%ht  to  be  gliided  IS  a  remarkable 
picoof  hbw  dangtStous,  to  s  progreasite  teilfticfe,  an  attach- 
toeht  tb  ii  jJarticillfcr  Ihedry  tnay  prove; — ^how  tery  readily 
drguinbilts  irith  a  mer^  semblante  of  plaiistbllity  Will  be 
adihlttt^d;  bTbn  by  a  man  irhb  hai  wdffced  assiduously  in  the 
field  Uf  dbservatioh,  and  knbW«  Aill  vtsU  hov  bjctbnsive  and 
abcurate  our  bbservatldlis  itaufit  bci  before  ahy  gfeneral  coa- 
eltuions  bah  safely  be  dedtictid  tnitii  theih. 

The  Vmtntijbd  J^kU. 
His  most  elerdted  summits  df  ihfe  AndM— the  composition 
of  which  is  known — are  either  Toleanic,  or  are  composed  of 
porphyry.  Granite,  whibh,  in  the  bid  continent,  riseSi  to 
eleVanons  of  15,000  fbet,  Is  never  found  at  gteat  heights  ih 
the  Ahdes,  and,  irideefl,,  forms  bilt  a  small  pSrt  of  thbir 
eternal  surface.  Humboldt  says;  that  ohe  inight  pass 
y^rs  in  travelling  tbroug;h  the  AndeS  of  Quito  and  nru, 
alhidst  iHthOiit  sebiiig  i^  and  he  nev^t  Unit  with  it  at  a 
grfeatet  elevation  thait  ll;900  feet  It  is  seeH  at  thti  fbdt  of 
tiie  rafagb  ih  the  plains  df  thti  Orinoco  and  Atnason,  and  oh 
^e  Shdre  df  the  Picififc  bfetWfeen  Lima  and  TruxillO.  Bdt 
HU&bdldt  distinguish^^  three  difiereht  kindd  of  ^iiitiite, 
tMe  whibU  Ht!  cans  ptilttttiVe,  and  cdnsiders  as  the  fbubdatibh 
hpbH  Which  till  oOier  tdeks  Weiv  dbpOslted,  In  abt^tdBbce 
With  thb  Wtitntirisn  hypblheSiil;  aUbthtf,  DUibh  heuUtes 
of  posterior  formation  to  gneiss,  but  anterior  tb  hiica-slatie ; 
slid  ft  fhlBj  bldbt  thati  elay-stat^j  bdt  of  a  fbnhatioh  sbbse- 
bueni  tb  that  Uf  tbica-siate.  Modern  discoveries  hftve  shown 
tnat  granitbs,  Undistingnishable  ihnh  ohe  another  in  their 
minerdlogical  characters,  are  associated  Wi^  somB  of  the 
thbst  modern  bf  the  Secondary  Strata ;  and  theS6  distinctions 
bf  HbHiboldt  are  fbunded  bpoh  etTDtieous  thtfototical  views, 
bebSbsb  the  granite  that  HeS  tinder  the  gtteiM  nlay  hatb 
beeh  prbttud^Q  to  thb  sUrfOfce  later  than  that  which  is  asso- 
feiated  With  the  mica-slate.  The  saine  observatlohS  afiply  tb 
his  did  aild  nbw  syenites,— i  tariety  of  granite  eontainintt  a 
fhixtUK  of  hdrnblende,  which  Is  found  in  Several  parts  of  The 
Andeti  df  Pferu  and  Columbia.  Porphyry  iSi  1^  tkr,  the 
fhoM  Widbly-^tended  of  all  the  tinstratiflbd  rocks  of  the 
And^S,  hiid  Humboldt  dhitinguishes  tWo  kiilds,— nnb  which, 
ta^  saytl,  repoSbs  ImtMdlately  upon  pHmltite  nfcks,  and  Is 
hot  mbtaliubrous  {  and  aUttthbrt  whioh  is  often  rich  hi 
InritaiS  and  apnean  to  beldng  to  Oie  Inmsttibn  period;  Hie 
iHnlitite  potpnjrry  is  of  rate  decutttooiB ;  ii  is  found  on  the 
tt^Stbtti  ctbclivi^  Of  the  AndeS  df  I*«tu,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  S800  foet,  and  rests  immediately  upon  gradlte:  In 
the  Attd^s  bf  Perut  Quito,  and  New  Granada;  dmong  an 
Innumerable  tariety  of  porphyritln  ttteks,  the  masses  of 
which  aib  from  16,000  to  1^,000  ftbt  in  thksknessi  there  is 
not  one  whibh  Humboldt  cousidels  as  belongihg  to  the  pri- 
Initive  poi^Jhyries.  They  often  exhibit  auperb  colutnns.  as 
U  Pinole,  at  the  Wbstem  dedlvi^  of  the  Tolcduo  of  Pn^e, 
wlWtb  there  ii  A  magnificent  cdlonnadei  the  pltlats  of  which 
Are  eighteen  ftet  long,  and  fortnbd  of  tegnlar  prisius  of  five. 
Six,  and  flevbfa  sides.  They  have  also  very  often  a  globular 
SibuctUte,  as  if  thb  mass  were  oanl^wfced  df  an  aggregation 
of  halls,  whibh  separate  by  deeamposition  into  concentric 
layers.  This  globular  structure  is  extremely  common  in  the 
Uistlttiflbd  to^  ta  ^  Attdei.  To  dMctibe  tba  taribus 


kinds  of  poipbyries,  or  even  their  chief  localities,  wouM  In 
both  tedious  and  nnpnfltahle ;  it  is  enoDgh  to  say,  that  fhey 
occur  tiiroafthdut  the  whole  range  of  the  Andee,  at  all  de- 
Tations,  am  that  the  highest  stmmiits  sre  frequently  boU- 
posed  (tf  them. 

Next  in  importance  to  porphtty  unodg  the  loeks  of 
igneous  origin  is  that  called  TRAcRTTBi  (ftom  tpax^t 
trachus,)  rough,  because  it  has  a  harsh,  rough  feel,  lliere 
are  many  varieties  of  iti  but  its  mbst  characteristic  form  is  a 
hard  rock  with  a  granular  basis  of  glasfy  fblspar,  and  in- 
eluding  sepahite  crystals  of  glassy  felspar  usually  with  a 
mixture  of  hotublende,  andolten  mica ;  and  these  materials 
are  united  in  so  .tiiaiiy  different  profiortlons  as  to  produce 
rocks  of  veiY  different  aspects.  Trachytes  Ociiur  through- 
put the  whole  rangti  of  the  Andes  of  Chilis  Peru,  and  Co- 
lombia ;  the  porphyries  are  bflen  borerbd  by  them,  and  it  is 
not  eas^  tb  define  the  linllts  between  trachTtes  which  pan 
into  borphyry  tod  those  Which  are  produced  by  active  vtd- 
cailoS.  I^  (ibrph^ry  and  basalt,  trachyte  Is  often  found 
in  columns  of  great  Regularity,  aa  ill  Chndbofaao,  where  it 
is  m^t  with  h)  Slender  prisms  bf  SO  fbet  lotlg.  It  ooews 
in  enormous  masses,  for  Humboldt  sa^  that  in  Chimborazo 
and  Pichincfaa  it  undoubtedly  attains  a  thickness  bf  ftoiti 
14^000  Vo  18,0ed  ^t.  and  m  eonttUUduS  masses.  The 
tt-dchyt^s  are  most  frtiquently  hot  covered  by  flJiy  Other  for- 
mations except  recent  volcanic  products,  and  thiS  is  also,  in 
geneinl,  the  ease  With  the  porphyribs ;  but  these  arb  some^ 
times  covered  by  the  older  sbuimebtary  depdsits,  showing 
that  there  are  porphyries  of  very  di^rentaireB  In  the  Andes; 
and  there  iS  every  reason  to  siippoflb  flm  traebytbS  have 
also  been  formed  st  various  periods. 

The  Andes  are  ofteil  thmughout  a  great  extent  ii4iolly 
destitute  of  the  trap-rooks :  hblther  in  Chimborazo,  Anti- 
sanaj  ndi*  Piehineha  an  thetb  tiiiy  rocks  of  this  cdass ;  but 
hwnlt  cHariietetlsed  hy  olivine;  ahd  re^lariy  eoiuanar,  la 
found  ih  the  tabl&-land  of  Qnitdi  near  POpayan,  and  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Cauca.  The  basalt,  or  trap-formatioit, 
ih  thd  vibihity  of  Popayan,  as  wAl  as  in  other  sitUBtieUS  in 
the  Andes,  IS  tlccompanied  by  clajr  of  great  thickness,  Which 
tetid^rs  ihb  bassage  of  the  Cordilleras  ftom  PopayaU  ta  Quito 
bxtnihbiy  diffldnlt  dmring  thb  rainy  seasoii. 

Voleanot: 

No  part  df  the  wbrld  has  been  subjected  to  greater  reto- 
lutions  ftbm  volcanic  fires  than  the  rahgd  of  the  Andbs. 
The  igheotis  action  has  bten  cobfinbd  to  this  Western  side  of 
the  cdhtinenti  for,  eaSt  df  the  And^st  throughout  the  whole 
cbUntry  ftbm  the  base  of  the  mountaiu-range  tO  Ihb  AtiantiCi 
a  spabe  of  more  then  900,000  squord  leagues,  neither  por- 
phyry, basalt,  traehytet  not  any  aetive  YdltanoS  faava  ytSt 
bfeeti  distbvbted,  lA&it  id  the  plainSi  at  in  tile  bolmtdns 
of  Guiana  and  Brbzil.  In  the  range  of  the  Atidesi  wher* 
their  products  dd  nbt  covet  tiie  Whole  Sutftu^,  tiie't  ate 
found  In  insulated  massbs  on  the  ridges  and  on  the  aUItt  bf 
the  mountains  rising  ih  thd  form  of  p^rainidSj  Ot  df  ebtlea, 
amidst  the  Stratified  rocks  of  distent  ages.  All  the  Voi- 
eanoS.  Whether  bxtinbt  Or  aetive;  have  burst  forth  amidst 
phyriei,  basalts,  and  trachytes ;  all  thti  loftiest  summits  of 
the  ratlg^  tti  composed  df  t^hyte,  and  the  apenihM  is 
usuElllrin  the  lattbr  toek.  tt  maybe  eoh^ered  fis  a  Mnerhl 
rule,  that  wbeti  the  wbunttdns  ti%e  mueh  above  tha  umit  bf 
petpetubl  BtloW)  that  isi  ftom  I4,ro0  to  15,890  feet  in  the 
equatdrial  l«gisnSi  the  roeks  eommonly  balled  priralUw, 
slich  as  granite,  gneisst  ahd  miea-slate,  disappear,  and  are 
iKplaeed  1^  porphyries  and  traobytea.  That  these  last  sub- 
stanees  ate  oftbn  graUite;  gnaias,  ahd  slates,  altered  hy  ttie 
AoUbh  of  hbU,  is  tendewd  piobaUe  by  ioany  dtettflutaneris 
connected  with  themi  and  va  traebytes  of  the  AUdes  ftw- 
quentiy  include  ftagnents  of  these  primary  rt^cka.  It  ia 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  ef  se[taration  between  tiie 
various  kinds  of  unstrHtifled  toeks,  all  of  Which  am 
now  admitted  by  most  geologists  to  be  of  IgneoUs  origtti. 
Granites  and  porphyries  chaiigb  into  traps  and  ttachytes ; 
these  last  intd  the  lavas  of  active  volcanos ;  ahd  thus  any 
ctmelualonB  as  to  the  agea  bf  the  unSttatifled  rooks,  drawn 
from  mere  mineralogical  differences,  are  open  to  many 
sources  df  ermr.  The  glassy  lava,  <ialled  obmian;  is  often 
niet  with  in  the  Andes,  and  exhibits  many  Shadbs  of  oolettT) 
from  deep  blabk  to  a  cleari  lioloUrless  glass.  Beds  df  iu 
16  inches  thieh)  occur  in  the  trachyte  of  Quineh^,  in  the 
trtle-land  ^  Qdito.  Fragments  ai  roeki  inclbding  nodalea 
or  Ibmps  of  dbaidian  are  thrown  otit  ln;Gotopaxi,^tnd  obsi- 
dian in  the  form  of  balle,  andin  tbQMUlamntai|<n^ 
fomls  caUttl  tauiK  ii  sieeW  l^ttlii  vt^e&aTfiiJiflfia  mar 
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Tftpdjtn,  ta  &b  AUtkbce  #  feer^  iM^HiM,  kbA  neatimiA 
about  like  fta^ents  of  fliht  oh  tHe  ehalk-dowiu.  Pumice- 
sto6e,  ik'hibh  n  hotting  more  than  obsidkn  frothed  up  1^ 
the  Adtnission  of  alt  (v  Waterj  vapour  to  it  when  it  w&s  in  a 
Ituid-^Ute,  is  foilhd  ta  A  great  extent  in  many  df  thb  Tolcanos, 
df  the  Aiidefl ;  there  af«  immense  subtStranean  quarHea  of 
it  ai  the  fodi  df  Cdto^Mijti,  and  for  more  than  40  leagues 
westward  of  the  Tolcdno,  the  ground  it  coveted  with  fra^- 
nientX  of  tttiinlcti  itiA  tiihders  of  tratihytes.  Volcanic-ttiff, 
tirhich  is  a  Ston^  inure  <A  less  tata^tai,  inadb  ti^  of  fragrhents 
df  htiM  lard,  citidefa,  And  ashes,  aggliltlntited  tdgether, 
eovfert  IttlttlbtiBe  tracks  ofa  thb  ftatiks  of  tile  Andes  ahd  oh 
die  tittile^Uxidi.  li  is  often  very  Aieble,  and  m  maby 
plkMS  etmtailu  Bldbks  At  jtumice.  Whlfeh  am  SMn^imes  firom 
25  lo  dt)  Ibet  lott^.  Ill  k  Tk^an  whfere  alinost  all  the  btirh- 
itlff  foleUida  ^be  abbVb  th^  litnit  of  perpetual  stttrtr.  d^ugefi 
dfit^et  are  often  brodubed  tiy  the  Udting  tS  the  anoi^,  and 
by  thb  btlrttirtg  dl^cdvitieti  in  *hi(Sh  *atef  hid  accUiliiilated 
by  infilthLtioti,  fliid  tkete  aloiig  nHth  them  the  loose 
stones,  ithd  give  Hse  in  Idwet  re^oiis  to  depositions  of  tlu$ 
tuff,  of  k  ina^itude  ifa  proportion  to  thb  volume  of  Watfet  and 
the  JotMe  materials  it  meets  with  in  its  desbent.  A  liquid 
nlild  Sonietitiieb  issues  ttom  the  sides  of  the  volcaHOs  Of  the 
Aades,  M  V/heii,  in  i.g^s,  the  peak  df  Cai^uairaio  bunk 
doWn,  ahd  more  tliah  Ibur  s^ii^re  leagues  were  covered  witti 
mud ;  and.  t^h&t  Is  Very  rOtilarkabi^,  small  flsh  which  Inhdbit 
this  fctrotms  of  the  ptoVIilce  of  (j^ulto  Were  seen  in  thousaiids, 
eHTeldj^  in  the  inuddjr  eHiptiod.  Thbse  Ash  live  ib  subteS 
lanSt^  lakes ;  at.tho  time  of  great  ei^ptiona  the  aides  of  these 
lakA  afe  bur^i,  the  fish  a£^  carried  With  the  wAtez  through 
the  etetitKs  aild  are  Enveloped  id  thif  ihud  fbitiibd  as  the 
#alei'  niahbs  Uihrtigh  the  loose  ishei,  dtid  soil.  The  almost 
ettiitgoi^ed  volcano  of  Itnbabiml^  ejected  iti  led)  to  great 
A  ^uiditit^  of  Qsh,  .that  fevers  which  prevailed  at  the  period 
wei^  atthhtlted  to  the  ^filuvia  Irom  the  putrid  ahiinal  matter. 

1^  most  cuisiderable  volcanoa  of  the  Andes  are  situate 
not  Ikr  fiotai  ttkch  other  . in  the  province  of  Quito.  These 
are,  Cayamoe,  Cotopaxi,  Pichincha,  Antisana,  Altar,  and 
Tunguragua.  Of  all  the  summits  of  the  Andes  the  height 
of  wnj,ch  h^  been  determined  with  any  degree  Qi  precision, 
the  vOltaho  of  Cayiiiiibe  is  the  inost  loify  after  ChiinDorazo — 
being  l,d,6<i5  feet.  Its  ibrm,  Uke  the  Volcano  called  the  Nevada 
de  T^dliiia,,ii  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  it  is  one  of  Uie 
mbsl  p^i^tinil  majestic  of  all  those  which  sui;Tound  the 
iHiy  of  QUUo.  Its  BtttiiinU  is  crossea  by  the  line  Of  the  eqiia- 
t(U^  and  it  stands,  says  Huinboldt,  like  one  (n  the  oolossal 
Slid  eternal  riionuinents  placed  by  the  hand  of  hatul^  to 
mark  the  giahd  divisions  of  the  globe.  .  According  to  a  verj' 
probable  tradition  of  the  tndiins  of  Lican^  tbe  mountain 
called  L  Altar,  or  in  the  Qiiichoa  tongue,  Capa-Urcu,  was 
onoeluRbar  l^an  Chimborazo,  biil  in  the  reign  of  Ouaihia 
AbomauM  a  prodigidua.  eruptiou  took  place,  whifih  lasted 
eight  years,  and  broke  it  down.  The  suminit  of  this  rer 
mailable  mountain  presents  a  series  of  sharp  pinnacles  and 
needles,  ahd  when  tne  rays, of  the  ^ttihg  sun  strike  iipon 
tiiese  ice-clad  ruins,  die  inost  magnincent  bla^  of  colours  is 
produced.  The  volcano  ofAnJisana,  which  is  l9,l20  feet 
ni^h,  appears  peyer  to  have  had  its  summit  pierced*  the  lava 
baVihg  burst  iott\i  !tom  an  opening  lii  the  side.  Pichinch^ 
■iriuch  is  15,^0  feet  high,  has  a  crater,  toe  edges  of  wtiicb 
Vn  ebvetM  with  pumice,  but  it  does  mi  appear  to  .nave 
f^e^ted  a  ^oxfent  of  lava  ;unce  the  formation  of  the  adjoining 
wiles.  The  vblcanb  of  Cotppaxi  is  the  most  lofty  of  all  the 
TiHcaiioB  of  the  Andes  iVhich  navb  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in 
itaodern  Sines.  lt&  height  is  such  tl^,858  feet). that  it  would 
Exceed  by  2600  feet  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  if  that  volcano 
wette  ^taced  on  tj&e  top  of  the  peak  ^  Denerine.  It  is  the 
most  nreaded  oi  all  the  volcanos  of  Quito,  because  its  erup- 
tions have  been  the  most  iVeqiiGnt  ahd  the  most  devastating 
in  their  dneds.  In  1?^8  Uie  flames  rose  nearly  three  thou- 
sand fbei  above  the  edge  of  the  crater.  In  1744  the  sound 
of  CTfloeions  vas  so  vreat  as  to  be  heard  at  a.distance  of 
live  nunored  aiid  fifty  iimes.  On  the^lh  of  April,  068,  the 
quantity  of  ashes  thrown  out  was  mo  great  that  in  the  towns 
it  Hambato  and  Tacanga  such  a  d^;reB  of  darkness  was 
pndiieed  as  to  b\Hi^  im  inhabitants  to  go  about  with  lan- 
tenH  ttx-  many  boius  in  the  day-time.  Tha  apiptKin  of 
January,  1 803.  was  [nceoeded  by  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
which  covers  tbe  mountain.  For  twenty  years  no  smoke 
nor  visible  vapour  bad  issued  from  the  crater,  but  in  a  nngle 
nif^ht  tbe  internal  fires  became  so  active,  that  at  sunrise  itie 
external  walls  of  the  cone  were  observed  to  be  black  and 
ten.  their  mantle  of  snow  having  been  diiselvad  by  the 


heat  Th6  tmA  oFColtfpaid  is  Qie  most  tegular  and  beaa- 
tifhl  of  aU  the  colossal  summits  of  the  Andes.  It  is  a 
peH^  tone.  Which,  covered  with  an  enormoiu  bed  of  snow, 
shines  with  a  dazzlmg  lustre  at  sunset,  against  the  azure 
vault  df  heaven.  The  crater  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 
scorlffi,  but  it  was  dtily  s^n  by  Hufnboldt  1^  means  of  a 
telescope,  SJt  the  cone  being  suttotmded  with  osep  tents  aid 
fissures,  cannot  be  approached. 

A  region  sO  uliderlaid  by  Volcanic  fires  could  nbt  fall  to  be 
subject  to  repeated  Earthquakes,  and  accordingly,  no  part  of 
the  World  had  suffered  more  ftofai  their  dreacUul  effects. 
8attifetimfei  the  shocks  come  *ithout  giving  any  warning 
at  all,  And.  ruin  &nd  devastatloti  are  spre^  over  a  difl- 
tHct  which,  an  ilistant  before,  had  been  in  a  state  of 
pbaljefUl  tepose ;  in  general,  hofrever,  the  inhabitants  art) 
mfewaned  of  the  approach  of  the  convulsion,  but  the 
interval  between  th6  announcement  and  the  arrival  of 
the  destroying  fbrce  tdo  short  to  admit  of  any  pre- 
cautidils  against  the  loss  ot  property;  it  is  well  if  there  be 
time  enough  to  escape  from  death.  Such  is  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence,  that  the  inhabitants  construct  their 
dwellings  so  as  to  ^minish  tbe  i^sk  of  damage  to  the 
building,  and  to  {hciUtate  their  own  escape.  But  no  pre- 
cautions can  give  confidence  ib  such  a  case,  and  the  terror 
Which  takes  bossessioit  of  the  people  extends  to  the  brute 
creation,  for  tne  animals  howl  biteously  when  they  feel  the 
ground  rocking  under  them.  The  effects  are  often  produced 
far  &x)m  the  supposed  centre  of  the  volcanic  action,  for  even 
the  towns  on  tbe  sea-shor^  are  often  destroyed.  The  whole 
Oi  Chili  is  pairtlculai-ly  subject  to  earthquakes.  The  ei^ 
Oopiapo  was  entitely  destroyed  in  tbe  year  1819,  not  a  house 
being  left  standing ;  and  the  city  of  Conception  has  been 
twice  destroyed,  vii.,  Iti  1  ^^0  and  1 751.  An  earthquake  of 
tremendous  force  occiirred  on  the  19th  of  Novehiber,  1822, 
which  shook  not  only  the  whole  of  the  low  aountry  of  Chili, 
hut  was  felt  in  the  mountains,  aiid  even  at  Mendoza  and 
Sail  Luis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain.  The  towns  of 
Valpaxaiso.  MelUpilla,  Quillota,  and  Casa  Blanca,  were 
almost  destroyed,  and  the  capital,  Santiago,  was  constaerably 
damaged.  It  was  felt  on  the  same  day  at  Lima,  in  latitude 
1 2°,  and  at  Conception,  in  latitude  37'^.  a  distance  of  more 
than  1 700  miles.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of 
this  earthquake  was  the  elevation  of  the  land  on  the  coast ; 
abov^  a  hundred  iniles  of  it  w&s  pennanentlv  upraised  to 
the  height  of  three  tw.  four  feet,  a  portion  of  tne  bed  of  the 
sea  being  converted  into  dry  lan^  covered  with  oysters, 
iiiussels,  and  ouier  shell-Ash.  A  circumstantial  account  of 
the  phssnomena  which  occurred  near  Valparaisck  Mrs. 
Grahdm,  who  weis  then  living  in  the  counby,  will  be  found 
iA  her  Journal  of  a  Sesiaence  in  Chili,  and  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Second  Series  the  Trahsca^Horu  qftke  Geoh- 
^cal  Societtf.  The  volcano  of  Mavpo,  situated  about  1^0 
miles  E.S.E.  of  Valparaiso,  which  had  been  dormant  for 
several  years,  has  had,  Sequent  eruptions  since  the  great 
earthuiiakes  ol'  l82!£,  for  it  was  not  one  shock  only  which 
took  place ;  many  succeeded  at  very  short  intervals,  even  to 
the  end  of  the  following  September. 

Mines. — No  inouiitairis  m  any  part  oF  the  globe  abound 
so  inuch  in  the  precioiis  metals  as  tiie  Andes,  l^th  in  South 
Am^ca  aiid  m  the  prolongation  of  the  cham  northward 
into  Mexiooi  Vac  three  centuries  their  riches  have  been 
spread  dyer  every  part  <^ihe  globe  to  which  civilization  has 
exteifded,  and  it  w  probable,  that  if  improved  systems  of 
working  the  mines  were  introduced,  where  there  are  no 
natural  obstacles  to  their  adoption,  the  produce  would  be 
iihmensely  increased. 

Gold  is  seldoni  foubd.  like  other  metals,  in  tiie  solid 
rock,  through  which  its  veins  must  be  followed  by  extensive 
subterraneous  eKcavatbna,  nor  is  it  met  with  in  ores,  in 
coinbination  with  foreign  substances,  which  can  only  be 
separated  from  the  pure  metcj  by  loiig  ^d  expensive 
operations.  It  is  always  found  in  thq  metallic  state,  and  in 
&  great  degree  6i  purity;  by  far  the  largest  quantity  is 
collected  in  the  form  of  grains  and  small  rounded  lumps, 
scattered  through  aUuvid  soils,  which  have,  been  deriral 
from  the  disintegration  of  rocks  containing  the  metal,  and 
most  probably  in  the  frarm  of  slender  veins.  The  water- 
courses of  rivers  are  usually  composed  of  alluvial  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  and  that  soil  frequently  extends  a  great  way 
on  beth  sides  of  the  river,  the  deposits  of  a  long  succession 
of  ages ;  the  grains  of  ^d  are  disseminated  through  the 
whole  of  this  alluvium.  The  places  chosen  for  dig^og  into 
that  aunferoua  soil  are  called  iatiadi!m>-becwi8e^^^Te 
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sand,  and  earth  undergo  repeated  toolings  to  separate  the 
heavy  partielea  of  gold.  The  most  considerable  gold  mines 
of  Chiu  are  in  the  district  of  Petorea,  N.E.  of  Valparaiso, 
and  farther  to  the  nordi  in  the  districts  of  Cot^uimbo  and 
Copiapo.  In  Pern*  the  prorinoeB  fba  most  rich  m  gold  are 
thne  of  Patac  and  Huaflas,  between  flie  seventh  and  ninth 
d^;rees  of  latitude,  and  situated  in  the  ridge  of  the  Andes. 
The  Incas  obtained  vast  quantities  ofgfAd  mm  the  plains  of 
Gurimayo,  N.£.  of  the  dty  of  Coxamarca,  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  11,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  in  the  Cerro  de 
San  Josi,  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  considerable  quantities 
oi  gold  have  been  found  in  veins  of  an  ore  of  silver.  Very 
extensive  and  productive  lavaderos  are  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tipuanl,  not  far  &om  the  town-of  Zorata,  east- 
ward of  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  and  which  appear  to  have 
been  wrarked  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country,  for  an- 
tient  Peruvian  tools  are  sometimes  found  in  the  soil.  There 
are  veins  of  gold  in  miea-slate  in  the  province  of  Antioquia 
in  Colombia,l)Ut  there  are  no  mines  worked  there,  on  account 
of  the  inacoessible  nature  of  the  eountry.  AH  the  gold  of 
New  Granada  is  obtained  fnm  the  aUuvial  soQs,  and  the 
richest  lavaderos  are  in  the  provinces  of  Antioquia  and 
Choco,  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Cauoa,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  in  the  mstrict  of  Barbacoas ;  but  the  auriferous 
alluvium  extends  over  the  whole  country  ftom  the  western 
Cordillera  of  New  Granada  to  the  aea-shore.  In  some 
parts  of  the  district  the  gold  is  almost  perfectly  pure,  in 
others  it  is  alloyed  with  silyer  in  various  nropOTtions,  even  as 
much  as  50  per  cent,  hut  this  last  has  oeen  found  only  in 
one  place.  The  largest  piece  of  gold  known  to  have  been 
met  with  in  the  province  of  Choco  weighed  twenty-five 
pounds ;  but  one  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  La  Faz,  in 
Poru,  at  nearly  for^-ftve  pounds  weight.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  sold  mines  and  lavadttos  m  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Peru,  and  New  Granada  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to  have 
amounted  at  the  b^nnmg  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
8809  kilogrammes,  or  283,429  tioy  ounces,  equal,  at  4^.  per 
ounce,  to  the  sum  of  1,133,716/.  sterling. 

Silver  is  found  in  Chili,  but  the  mines  are  in  general  not 
productive,  except  in  the  Cerro  de  Uspallata,  twenty-four 
miles  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Mendosa,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes,  where  on  ore  is  worked  which  yields  about  fifty 
marcs  of  silver  in  every  hundred  pounds  of  ore.  In  Peru 
there  are  silver  mines  adong  the  whole  range  of  the  Andes 
from  C  ax  am  area  to  the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Atacama ;  but 
the  richest  are  those  of  Pasco,  in  the  eleventh  degree  of  lati- 
tude, which  have  been  worked  since  the  year  1630.  Here,  as 
well  as  in  other  situations  in  Peru,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
silver  is  obtained  from  an  ore  called  in  the  country  jmcos, 
which,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Klainoth,  is  an  intimate 
mixture  of  minute  particles  of  native  sUver  witib  brown  oxide 
of  iron.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
silver  in  some  of  these  mountains,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
state,  that  in  the  mines  of  Pasco  the  ore  has  been  worked 
without  intermission  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  in  twenty  years  preceding  1803  no  less 
than  5,000,000  marcs  of  silver  had  been  obtained  from  them, 
and  that  too  without  in  any  case  sinking  deeper  than  about 
seventy  fathoms,  while  most  of  the  mines  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  fatiioms  in  depth.  The  stratum  of  limestone  in 
which  the  ore  is  contaiDed  lies  exposed  at  the  surface  over 
an  area  of  three  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  mines  of 
Cbota  are  also  very  prodoctive.  Tbay  are  situated  in  the 
mounts  of  Ghialgayoc.  at  an  elevation  of  1  SbSOO  feet,  where 
the  thermometer  in  summer  descends  every  night  to  ihe 
freezing  point  The  ore  lies  quite  at  the  surface,  so  that  in 
removing  the  turf  almost  in  any  place,  over  an  extent  of 
half  a  square  league,  portions  of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  fila- 
ments of  native  silver  may  be  met  with  adhering  to  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  ore  is  richer  than  that  of  Pasco, 
and  yielded  on  an  average  of  twentv-«i^t  years  prior  to 
1803,  67,193  marcs  of  silver  annually.  In  me  district  of 
iljrica,  on  the  very  borders  of  the  Fa^e,  at  Huant^jaya, 


there  are  mines  of  silver  which  are  celebrated  on  account  Oi 
the  very  l^rge  masses  of  pure  solid  silver  sometimes  found 
there,  one  m  which  weighed  eight  hundred  pounds.  Hie 
most  renowned  of  all  the  sQver  mines  of-South  Amnica  are 
those  of  Fotoei  in  Uj^wr  Peru.  They  are  situated  in  a 
lofty  mountain  called  the  Ceiro  del  Potou,  composed  of 
clay-slate  covered  by  porphyry,  and  risinff  to  the  height  o( 
16,000  feet  above  Uie  sea,  the  town  of  Potosi  itself  oeing 
2700  feet  below  the  summit  The  mountain  is  perforated  in 
all  directions,  and  it  is  sud  that  there  are  not  less  than  five 
thousand  excavations  in  it,  some  of  them  within  120  fbet  ol 
the  top ;  indeed  the  works  have  hitherto  been  almost  con- 
fined to  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  for  the  sake  ol 
more  easily  getting  rid  of  the  water,  but  an  adit  or  drain 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long  and  fourteen  feet  square, 
has  been  constructed  m  order  to  carry  off  the  water  from 
the  lower  mines.  There  are  rich  veins  of  silver  in  several 
parts  of  New  G^ana^  but  no  mines  have  yet  been  found 
auffidently  productive  to  pay  the  expense  of  working  them. 
The  annual  produce  of  silver  from  the  mines  of  Chili.  Peru, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  New  Granada,  is  stated  by  Humboldt  to 
have  -been  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centiuy. 
258,069  kilogrammes,  which  is  equal  to  691,492  lbs.  troy, 
and  if  we  take  the  silver  at  only  five  shillings  the  ounce,  it 
gives  a  sum  of  2,074,4  76/.  sterling.  The  produce  of  the  mines 
of  Potosi  are  included  in  the  returns  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

MxRCURY,  or  QuiCKSiLVKR,  isfiHindin  many  parts  of  the 
Andes,  not  in  a  pure  and  fluid  state,  but  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  forming  that  particular  red  ore  of  mercury  caUed 
cinnabar.  Near  the  viUage  of  Azogu£,  (the  name  of  which 
means  quicksilver,)  north-west  of  Cuen^a,  the  ore  is  fbund 
in  a  quartzose  sandstone,  4600  feet  thick,  containing  fossil 
wood,  and  asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Peru,  but  the  most  celebrated  quicknlver  mines  it 
South  America  were  those  situated  in  ^  mountain  Santa 
Barbara,  near  the  town  of  Guancavelics,  until  th^  were 
accidentally  destroyed.  The  mountun  is  12,300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  the  cinnabar  occurs  in  the  form 
layers  and  of  veins  in  a  sandstone,  almost  as  compact  as 
pure  quartz,  thirteen  feet  thick,  forming  a  subordinate  bed 
in  a  calcareous  breccia,  that  is,  a  rock  composed  of  fhigments 
of  limestone  cemented  together,  resting  upon,  or  rather  being 
a  part  of  the  extensive  formation  of  magnesian  limestone, 
which,  in  this  place,  abounds  in  pectens  and  cardiums. 
These  mines  were  worked  by  the  Spaniards  as  hi  back  as 
the  year  1570,  and  from  documents  which  have  been  regu- 
larly kept,  it  appears  that  they  had  in  general  yielded 
annually  from  400,000  to  600,000  lbs.  of  quickaihrer.  and  in 
some  yean  as  mudi  as  1,050,000  Iba.  But  in  1789,  an 
ignorant  s&pcdntendant.  wishing  to  increase  the  produce, 
caused  the  miners  to  work  the  masses  which  had  been  left 
to  support  the  roof,  as  is  usually  done  in  coal-mines ;  the  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  when  these  pillars  were  taken  away 
the  roof  sunk  down  to  the  floor  of  the  mine,  and  closed  it 

Platina  is  met  with  only  in  the  provinces  of  Choco  and 
Barbacoas,  in  the  north-western  part  of  Colombia,  west  of 
the  sandstone  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cauca,  in 
the  same  alluvium  firom  which  the  chief  part  of  the  gold  of 
New  Granada  is  obtained,  but  only  in  the  form  of  grains, 
for  it  has  not  been  found  united  witii  any  matrix.  The 
grains  are  usually  small,  lumps  being  very  rare ;  the 
largest  of  those  lu^rto  fiNmd,  which  is  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Madrid,  wdghs  no  mue  than  twenty-one  onncea. 

CoppiB  is  feiind  in  Vera,  and  isW  fer  flie  most  valuable 
of  all  the  metallic  produetiona  of  Chili.  The  mines  are 
chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Coquimbo  and  Copiapo^ 
but  there  are  also  some  of  great  value  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, or  rather  in  what  is  usually  termed  the  counti^  of 
the  Araucanos.  The  average  annual  produce  of  Chih  in 
copper  is  estimated  at  14,000,000  lbs.,  and  it  is  exported  to 
the  United  States,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and  many  parts 
of  Eun^. 
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ANDO'CIDES,  the  flon  of  Leogoras,  of  a  noble  Athe- 
nian family,  was  bom  about  B.C.  469.  We  find  him,  during 
the  war  of  the  Corcyneana  and  Corinthians,  commanding, 
jointly  vith  Glaucon,  an  Athenian  squadron  which  waa 
lent  to  aid  the  Corcyrsaas  (Thuoyd.  i.  51).  After  tins  he 
appears  to  have  beeii  employed  as  ambassador  on  numerous 
foreign  missions.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war  (about 
8.C.  415)  Andoeideawas  involTed  in  the  charge  of  muti- 
lating tlw  HonuB,  (see  Alcibiadbs.)  and,  aconding  to 
Plutitch,  he  saved  himself  by  iceuaing  his  real  orunaginat? 
aeoranplices,  and  among  tbem  hia  own  ftdier,  whom  how- 
ever he  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  capital  punishment 
But  the  histoiv  of  all  this  transaction  is  obscure.  After  this 
event  Andoddes  went  abroad  and  visited  Sicily,  Italy,  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Tbessaly:  he  also  visited  Asia  Minor 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  be  became  on  good  terms 
with  the  king  of  Citium,  to  whom  he  is  accused  of  delivering 
up  his  own  cousin,  a  female,  whom  he  had  carried  off  ftrom 
Athens.  The  stoi^  rests  on  doubtlbl  authority ;  bat  the 
king  and  the  Athenian  adventurer  appear  to  have  quarrelled, 
and  Andoddes  made  his  way  back  to  Athens.  The  Four 
Hundred  at  this  time  (n.c.  41 1)  directed  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  Andoddes,  who  was  always  in  trouble,  was 
noensed  apparently  on  frivolous  grounds,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  being  released  he  set  out  again  to  Cyprus,  and 
attached  himself  to  Evagoras,  Ung  of  Salamis.  But  he 
quanelled  with  this  new  aoquaintance  also,  and  again  re- 
turning to  Athens  after  me  restoration  of  the  popular 
government,  he  was  once  more  compelled  to  quit  the  place 
and  to  retire  to  Elis.  On  the  overtlm>w  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants by  ThrasybuluB,  (b.c.  403,)  Andocides  returned  to 
Athens,  and  recovered  all  the  influence  which  talents  and 
eloquence  naturally  gave  an  unprincipled  man  in  the  Athe- 
nian  democracy.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  obscure. 
The  life  of  Anwxrides,  attributed  to  Plutarch,  speaks  of  his 
being  sent  to  Lacedamou  on  the  subject  of  the  peace  (r^c 
s^pnviK),  is  which  a&ir  he  conducted  himself  in  such  a  way 
aa  not  to  voitare  hack  to  Athena.  This  peace  has  been 
coqjeetored  to  be  that  of  Antalddaa,  b.g.  887.  bnt  at  ttiia 
time  Andoddes  was  eighty-one  years  of  age,  if  the  date  of 
his  birth  is  coixectly  g^iven,  and  not  likely  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  such  a  mission. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  events  of  this  water's  ranibUng 
life  are  not  better  known.  The  times  duHng  which  he  lived 
were  full  of  important  occurrences,  and  a  mmnto  account  of 
his  life  and  adventures  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
the  internal  history  of  Athens  and  that  of  other  states  also. 
Theve  is  littie  doubt  that  he  was  a  man  of  ability,  but  with- 
out any  principle. 

Four  extant  orations  are  attributed  to  Andocides :  On  the 
Mtftterwti  (hi  ku(aeeaaA}  Return  to  Athena:  (hi  the  Paica 
•oith  the  Laeedemoniant  s  and  that  Against  Aldbiadet. 
The  BUthentidty  of  the  tidrd  and  fourth  are  disputed,  that 
of  the  third  at  least,  perhus,  with  good  mson. 

The  orations  of  Andocides  are  fbimd  in  the  collections  of 
the  Athenian  orators,  by  H.  Stephens  (1575),  in  tiiat  by 
Reiske,  and  in  the  later  edition  of  Bekker.  "Iliey  are  also 
in  Dobson's  eollection  (1828),  with  tho  LecHtmet  Andocideee 

Sluiter,  &c.  They  vers  translated  into  FVenoh  by  the 


Ahh6  Auger,  1792.  The  oration  on  the  Mysteries  was  pro- 
nounced when  Andocides  was  about  serant^  years  of  age,  in 
reply  to  an  accusation  brought  against  mm  by  C^Uias  of 
violating  a  law  respecting  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Bleuns. 
The  oration  contains,  besides  the  immediate  subgect  of  the 
defence,  much  information  on  other  parts  of  ue  orator^s 
lifa  It  is  an  admirahle  specimen  of  simple  and  perspicuous 
language  and  equally  iwnariEaUe  foe  ue  skill  with  which 
the  defence  is  omducted. 

ANDORRA,  anlleyon  Hat  aonthwn  side  of  the  central 
Pyrenees,  situated  between  two  of  the  highest  mountains, 
the  Maladete  and  the  Moncal,  the  former  3808  and  the 
latter  3570  yards  above  the  sea.  The  extent  of  this  valley 
itf  forty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-four  in  breadtii ;  it  u 
bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  territory  of  Fuigoerdi, 
by  Talam  on  the  west,  and  on  the  north  hythe  Pyrenees  and 
the  oountyofFoix,  in  France.  The  rivers  Baliia,  Odino,  and 
Os  irrigate  its  grounds,  and  flow  into  the  main  stream,  the 
Segre,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Ebro.  The  territory  is 
mountainous,  but  abundant  in  pasturage.  At  Caldes,  as 
its  name  import^,  are  abundant  thermal  springs.  Ito  forests 
produce  a  great  quantihr  of  timber,  which  is  carried  down 
the  riven  Balira  and  Segre  into  the  Bbro,  and  dienee  to 
Tortosa.  The  mountains  abound  in  bears,  wolves,  wild 
boars,  goate,  and  other  species  cf  game.  Besides  Andorra 
it  contains  five  other  villages ;  Encampo,  Masano,  Ordino, 
San  Julian,  and  Gamillo,  uie  latter  remarkable  fin*  ito  iron 
mines.  The  capital,  Andorra,  is  »tuated  on  the  river  Ba- 
lira, and  contains  2000  inhabitante. 

Andorra  is  an  independent  republic,  and  tiiough  double  in 
extent,  is  less  known  than  tiut  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy.  It 
is  governed  by  a  syndic,  who  presides  in  the  council  of  the 
valley,  and  by  two  Vigttien,  one  appointed  by  the  king  of 
France  and  uie  other  by  the  bishop  of  Urgel.  Lewis  le 
Debonnaire  gave  the  sovereigntv  of  this  valley  to  Sise- 
bertus.  the  flrat  bi^p  Urgel,  in  819,  and  from  that 
time  it  has  maintained  ito  independence  between  France  and 
Spain.  Andorra,  the  chief  town,  on  the  BaUra,  has  about 
2000  inhabitante.  The  people  of  the  territory  speak  a 
Catalan  dialect. 

See  Minano ;  Malte  Brun,  Universal  Oeogn^^,  vol  viiL 
p.  124.   Balbi.  Abrigi  de  Qeographie,  p.  370. 

A'NDOVER,  a  borough  and  parish  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  on  the  border  of  the  downs  which 
streteh  into  Wiltshire.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Anton,  (a  branch  of  the  Tese,.or  Test,  which  lalls  into 
Southampton  water,)  and  from  its  situation,  geto  the  name 
of  Andover,  (Saxon,  Andea&ran,)  t,  e.,  ferrv,  or  pasrage 
over  the  river  Ande.  It  is  63  or  64  miles  W.S.W.  ttom 
London ;  51°  12'  30"  N.  Ut.,  1°  28'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. 

The  three  prinnjral  streeto  are  wdl  pared,  but  not  lighted ; 
the  houses  are  weft  built,  and  the  town  is  veil  stippliea  with 
watw.  The  church  is  near  tba  north  wd  of  it,  and  is  a 
spadotts  structure,  of  very  great  antiquity,  having  existed 
as  hi  back  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  fine  semicircular,  arched  doorway,  with  zigzag  mould- 
ings. The  living,  a  vicarage,  with  the  chapelry  of  Foxcoto 
annexed,  is  in  the  patnuu^  of  Wiwdiester  College.  Then 
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ate  meeting-houaM  for  Baptista.  Quakers.  Independents, 
and  Hethooisto;  a  free  grammar  school,  with  a  school- 
house  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporatioQ ;  and  an 
almshouse  for  six  poor  men,  erected  and  endowed  by  John 
FoUen,  Esq.,  ooe  of  the  members  for  the  borough  in  the 
time  of  Wiiliani  III.  Another  almshouse,  for  six  poor 
women,  was  built  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Catherine 
Hanson,  but  not  endowed.  There  is  also  a  school-house 
erected  and  endowed  by  John  Pollen,  Esq.,  for  educating 
twenty  poor  children.  This  establishment  is  now  incor- 
porated with  the  National  School,  supported  by  additional 
subscriptions,  in  which  250  children  aie  eduoated. 

Tlie  town-hall  lA  a  handsome  stone  building  with  a  Gre- 
cian fttmt,  supported  1^  arches ;  the  under  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  It  was  erected  within  these  few  years.  The 
corporation  is  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  lime  of  John ; 
but  the  present  charter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Andover  first  returned  members  to  Parliament  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  the  right  was  lost,  or  disused,  from 
the  first  year  of  Edward  II.,  to  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,- when  they  were  again  sent,  and  have 
since  been  rej^ularly  returned.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  corporation, 
which  was  coniudered  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Portsmouth.  By  the  Boundary  Act  connected  with  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  tvtbing  of  Foxcote  was  added  to  the 
Borou^,  which  had  previously  included  the  parishes  of 
Andover  and  Knight's  Enham.  The  populatitHi  of  the 
whole  WW,  in  1831,  4966. 

The  chief  business  of  the  town  consists  in  malting,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  ha»  lately  superseded  that 
of  shalloon,  the  former  staple.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
timber  is  forwarded  from  Harewood  forest  to  Portsmouth, 
by  means  of  the  canal  &om  this  town,  through  Stockbridge, 
to  So"thampton  wat^r.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  ;  and 
there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

About  three  miles  west  of  the  town,  at  the  village  of 
Weyhill,  is  held  one  of  the  largest  fairs  in  England.  This 
fair  begins  on  the  l  oth  of  October,  and  cxintinues  for  six 
days.  It  is  thus  described  in  '  Majfna  Britannia  Hib$r- 
nia,'  a  survey  of  Great  Britain,  published  in  1720.  *  This 
iair  is  reckoned  to  be  as  great  an  one  as  any  in  England, 
for  many  commodities,  and  fyv  sheep,  indisputably  the 
biggest,  the  farmers  coming  out  of  the  south,  north,  and  east 
toltuy  the  Dorsetshire  ewes  here.  It  is  also  a  great  hop  and 
cheese  fair,  the  former  being  brouj^ht  out  <i£  Sussex  and 
Kent,  and  the  latter  out  of  Wiltshire.  Gloucestershire,  and 
Somersetshire.'  The  above  account  of  the  chief  articles  of 
ti-ade,  will  apply  with  little  alteration  to  the  present  day.  The 
sale  of  sheep,  though  the  favourite  breed  may  be  di0erent, 
is  stUIgreat:  more  than  140,000  have  been  sold  on  the  first 
day.  The  Famham  hops,  the  choicest  of  any  grown  in 
England,  are  chietly  sold  here,  and  a  place  appropriated  to 
their  Mle,  bears  the  name  of  Farnham  Row.  Many  horses, 
particularly  cart  colts,  are  also  sold. 

During  this  fitir,  asMtmblies  are  httid  in  the  town-hall 
at  Andover. 

Near  Andover,  there  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman 
•Dcampments,  especially  one  on  the  summit  of  Bury  Hill, 
a  mile  or  two  south-vest  of  the  town;  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  Roman  pavement  have  been  fimnd  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (Warner's  .Bofl^wAtre;  BeauHm^Engiaad 
and  Wales.') 

ANDOVER,  a  town  in  the  state  of  Massaohusetts, 
United  States,  about  twenty  miles  direct  distance  N.  by  W. 
of  BostMi,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Merrimack  river.  It  is  also  watered  by  the  Shaw- 
sbeen.  Andover  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  and  has 
some  inconsiderable  manufactures.  The  north  parish  con- 
tains the  Franklin  Aeademy,  and  the  south  palish  the 
TheohMdcal  Seminary,  and  Phfllips's  Academy.  The  Theo- 
logiftal  Seminary  opened  in  1808 ;  it  has  four  professms  and 
On  1831)  139  students,  with  a  library  of  )0,000  volumes. 
The  whole  number  that  has  been  educated  here  was  (in 
1831)  314.  This  establishment  has  acquired  some  celebrity 
from  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the 
United  States.  The  population  of  Andover  in  1820,  was 
3889,   (Eneyclop.  Amertean. ;  Jourmi  qf  Education^  Nos. 

ANDRE'  (ST),  or  ST.  ENDRE',  the  capital  of  a  lord- 
ship in  Hungary,  in  the  circle  called  the  Hither  Danube, 
and  in  the  department  of  Pesth ;  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants acBieely  exceeds  3000.    Their  chief  support  is 


derived  fVom  the  cultivation  of  the  nne.  The  eaateni 
Christians,  who  are  in  number  about  1000,  hAve  seven 
churches  in  the  town ;  which  gives  an  average  of  scarcely 
more  than  157  persons  to  each  church.  This  singular  cir- 
cumstance originated  in  the  immigration  of  the  Servians 
under  Leopold  I.,  each  sect  of  whom  founded  their  own 
place  of  worship. 

ANDRE'  fJOHN),  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Lichfield,  and  to  have  been  bom  therein  1751.  In  1769 
he  met  at  Buxton  a  Miss  Honoria  S  .  and  the  con- 
sequence was  an  immediate  attachment,  which  became  one 
of  remarkable  devotadnesa  en  his  pait.  and  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  also  returned  by  the  lady.  Her  friends, 
however,  interfered,  and  she  was  induced  not  <mly  to  discon- 
tinue her  correspondence  with  Andr£,  hut  some  yeats  after 
to  give  her  hand  to  another.  Meanwhile  Andre  had  he- 
come  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in  London.  But  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  Miss  S.'s  marriage  he  determined 
to  quit  both  his  profession  and  his  country,  and  having  pro- 
cured a  commission  in  the  army,  he  proceeded  with  his  regi-  ' 
ment  to  North  America,  then  the  seat  of  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  In  this  new  field  of  enterprise  his 
talents  and  accomplishments  soon  raised  him  to  distiDction  ; 
and  he  attained  the  rank  of  mi^or,  with  the  appointment  of 
adjutant-general  to  the  North  American  army.  In  the 
summer  of  1 780  Major  Andri  was  with  tlie  troops  which 
occupied  the  town  of  New  York  under  the  oommaiid  of  Ge- 
neral Sir  Henry  Clinton,  when  the  infiuuous  Arnold,  who 
had  been  entrusted  by  Washingtiu  with  the  importadt  posir 
tion  of  West  point  on  the  Hudson,  about  60  miles  above 
New  York,  sent  over  to  the  British  commander  his  pn^ 
posals  fur  delivering  that  fortress  into  his  hands^a  scheme 
which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  might  not  improbably  have  put 
au  end  to  the  war.  On  Arnold's  overtures  being  accepted, 
Andr£  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  him. 
After  some  correspondence  under  feigned  names,  Andr6  and 
Arnold  met  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  Friday  the  iZiX 
of  September,  when  everything  was  arranged  ibr  the  execu- 
tion of  the  plot  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  necessary 
information  in  writing  was  put  into  Andre's  bands  to  be 
delivered  to  General  cHinton.  Uu&rtunately  ibr  Andr£,  the 
boatmen  who  had  brought  him  on  shore  from  the  English 
sloop  oi  war  in  which  he  hod  come  up  the  river,  having  bad 
their  suspicions  or  fears  awakened,  rtftued*  although  he 
bore  a  flag  of  truce  from  General  Arnold,  to  convey  him 
back,  and  he  was  obliged  to  determine  upon  attempting  to 
make  his  wa^  to  New  York  by  land.  Arnold,  to  whom  he 
returned,  insisted,  in  these  circumstances,  that  he  should  ex- 
change his  military  uniform  for  a  plain  coat ;  and  to  this 
Andr«  reluctantly  consented.  A  person  of  the  name  <d 
Smith  was  ^en  sent  away  with  him  as  his  guide,  and  they  - 
set  out  together ;  hut  when  they  reached  the  next  post,  they 
found  themselves  obliged,  in  order  to  prevent  suspiciwi,  to 
follow  the  advice  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  to  remain 
there  for  the  night  Next  morning  they  proceeded  on  their 
journey,  and  Smith  having  conducted  his  charge  till  thcgr 
nad  come  within  view  of  uie  Englidi  lines, Imoim a  Uttie 
below  PtneV  Bridge^  a  village  on  the  Croton.  Andr&  rode 
on  alone  for  about  fbur  leagues  farther,  wfa«t  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  village  of  Jarry  town,  his  hotsa  was  suddenly  taken 
hold  of  b^  three  men,  who  turned  out  to  bebng  to  the  New 
York  militia.  With  unaccountable  imprudence,  Andr£ 
assumed  that  they  were  of  the  English  party,  and  instead  oi 
producing  his  passport  desired  tiiem  not  to  detain  him,  as  be 
was  a  British  officer.  When  he  found  his  mistake,  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  them  to  let  him  go  by  the  ofier  of  his  watch 
and  the  most  tempting  promises ;  but  the  men  were  not  to  be 
bribed,  and  having  found  the  important  papers  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer  concealed  in  his  boots,  they  immettiately  con- 
ducted him  to  the  nearest  station.  His  first  anxiety  now  was 
for  the  safety  of  Arnold ;  and  he  contrived  to  prevail  upon 
the  officer  m  command,  who  must  have  been  a  person  of 
very  little  pwspicacity,  to  forward  a  notice  of  his  capture  to 
that  general,  by  which  the  traitor  obtained  the  opportunity 
of  escaping  witn  his  life.  Having  secured  this  pomt  Andre 
now  stated  who  he  was,  on  which  he  was  conducted  to  the 
presence  of  General  Washington  at  Tappan  or  Orange  Town. 
On  the  25tl),  his  case  was  submitted  by  the  American  general 
to  the  consideration  of  a  board  of  fourteen  general  officers, 
among  whom  were  Rochombeau  and  Lafayette,  who  had  re- 
cently arrived  with  the  troops  from  France.  Before  this  tribu- 
nal, Andr£  urged  that  he  had  come  on  shore  under  the  sanction 
of  a  passpwt,  or  flag  of  truce,  transmitted  to  him  Inr  Arnold, 
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wboirai*  at  the  time  dt  granting  it,  a  iaajor-geb«ra]  la  the 
Amariean  army,  and  of  coarse  had  snftctant  au^iori^  so  to 
met  But  the  eireumstance  of  his  having  been  found  di»- 
eniaed  and  bearing  a  ftlse  name  was  cionkidered  as  taking 
uom  him  the  benefit  of  this  plea,  alAough  he  proved  that 
in  both  these  points  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  Arnold,  under  whose  orders  he  was  while  he  bore 
bis  fl^;  of  truee.  The  decision  of  the  court-martial,  though 
the  members  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unanimous,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted,  was  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be 
eonsiJered  as  a  spy  ;  and  he  wa*  accordingly  sentenced  to 
be  executed.  Both  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  em- 
ployed in  vain  by  General  Clinton  to  avert  his  fote ;  but  as 
retaliation  was  not  taken  by  the  execution  of  any  American 

Srisoner,  it  ma^  be  inferred  that  it  was  felt  even  by  the 
tngliah  that  hn  sentence  was  according  to  the  rules  of 
Burtial-law.  He  himself  exhibited  the  most  perfect  re- 
signation to  his  fette,  and  does  not  after  his  condemnation 
mppear  to  have  disputed  the  jnstice  of  the  decinon  under 
which  he  was  to  suffer.  He  only  begged  that  bis  death 
might  be  that  of  a  soldier.  He  was  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  determination  of  the  cuurt-martial  upon  this  point ;  but 
when  upon  being  brought  to  the  fatal  spot,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  October,  he  perceived  that  he  was  to  perish 
on  a  gibbet,  he  exclaimed,  *  It  is  but  a  momentary  pang,' 
and  gave  no  fUrther  expression  to  his  feelings.  He  died 
with  the  respect  even  of  those  who  had  found  themselves 
obliged  to  execute  him.  '  Andr6,'  said  Washington,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Mend)  *  has  met  his  fate,  and  with  that  fortitude 
which  Was  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  a  gal- 
lant officer.*  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  at 
the  jrablie  expense,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Whatever  the  books  which  are  considered  the  standard 
aathorities  upon  international  law  may  say  in  reference  to 
such  a  case  as  that  of  Andre,  there  is  no  good  apology 
for  his  conduct  To  say  that  he  acted  under  the  wders 
of  an  officer  whom  he  knew  to  be  playii^  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  cannot  be  considered  as  any  ncoilpation.  There 
would  be  no  security  for  an  army  or  a  government  if  it  were 
not  to  be  at  liberty,  when  it  had  them  in  its  power,  to  punish 
persons  detected  in  devising  such  plots  aa  this  of  Arnold 
and  Andr£,  under  whatever  subterAige  they  might  attempt 
to  shelter  themselves.  The  having  recourse  to  tlie  use  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  in  such  cirnumstances,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  trick.  General  U^ton  and  Am(^  were  the  great 
culprits,  of  whom  the  latter  only  has  reeeived  his  due  share 
of  opprobrium. 

Itt  his  last  moment  Andr<  had  oheriahed  tiw  hopeless 
pasBwn  whi^  had  driven  him  Inm  his  country  and  his 
early  pursuits.  In  a  letter  written  after  his  capture,  which 
has  Deen  printed,  he  states  that  when  he  was  sfa^pt  of  every- 
thing, he  had  concealed  &e  picture  of  Honoria  S-»-  in  his 
mouth.  This  lady,  although  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
been  informed  of  tiie  event,  had  died  tS  consumption  only 
a  few  months  before. 

This  unfortunate  officer  was  a  person  of  cultivated  mind 
and  elegant  accomplishments.  He  excelled  in  painting  and 
music,  and  was  also  no  despicable  writer  of  verse.  His 
humorous  po«n,  entitled  the  Cow^han,  whidi  appeared  in 
three  successive  portions  at  New  York,  in  1780,  the  last 
being  published  on  the  very  day  on  wbidi  ita  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  is  a  jHoduobon  of  decided  talent.  It  is  in 
the  style  of  Cowper  s  John  Oi^tin,  vhioh  oelebrated  poem 
waa  not  written  till  some  ^eara  later.  Vot  farthet  parti- 
culars respecting  the  subject  of  this  noti&,  sea  Miss 
Seward's  Monody  on  the  Death  qf  Major  AndrS,  4to.,  Lon- 
don, 1781.  from  the  notes  and  letters  attached  to  which  we 
have  taken  most  of  the  facts  of  his  private  history ;  a  pub- 
lication by  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Esq.,  (the  person  who  acted 
aa  his  fiuide  on  his  return  to  New  York,)  entitled  An 
Authentic  Narrative  qf  the  Caumewkkh  led  to  theDeath 
Major  Andri,  Svo..  JLondMi,  ISOB ;  and  an  eUiborate  article 
in  the  EncydopatHa  ^tmerimma,  under  tiie  head  of '  Arnold. 
Benedict.' 

ANDKfiA  VANNUCHI,  called  DBL  SARTO.  fh»t 
tlw  oeonpation  of  his  father,  a  tailor  at  Flnsnoe,  waa  bom 
in^  that  city,  in  the  year  1488.  He  waa  imtiated  in  the 
principles  ot  design  by  Giovanni  Barile^  and  ha  studied  aub- 
sequently  in  the  school  of  Pietro  Coaimo.  He  learned  little 
more  froin  these  masters  than  the  mechanical  practice  of  his 
art,  but  in  the  trescoes  of  Masaecio  and  Ghirlanda^o,  and 
in  the  cartoons  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vind 
he  foond  the  principal  elements  of  whateimr  exeeUenca  he 


afterwards  attained.  His  powers  were  first  developed  ir 
some  woilks  executed  in  coiyunction  with  a  friend  and 
fellow-student,  called  Francesco  Bigio,  for  the  church^  and 
convents  of  VWence;  but  the  great  picture  St  John 
preaching,  entirely  by  bis  own  hand,  established  his  claim 
to  independent  reputation,  and  it  was  ctmsidered  that  thr 
work  which  immediately  followed,  the  life  of  Filippo  Benixi 
in  ten  compartments,  for  the  church  of  the  Sem,  entitie 
him  to  rank  with  any  competitor  in  his  native  city.  Stimu- 
lated  by  this  success,  Andrea  felt  anxious  to  try  his  strength 
with  hu  great  contemporaries  at  Rome,  and  accordingly 
made  a  visit  to  that  city.  Vasari  relates,  that  on  seeing  tne 
paintings  of  Raffaelle,  he  felt  so  humiliated,  that  he  re- 
turned immediately  to  Florence,  without  staying  to  inves- 
tigate the  great  works  which  had  impressed  him  with  so 
painfiil  a  sense  of  inferiority.  Other  authorities  affirm  that 
he  remained  in  the  imperiu  city  a  considerable  time,  divid- 
ing hii  attention  between  the  study  of  Michel  Angelo, 
Raffaelle,  and  the  Antique ;  this  account  is  by  far  the  more 
probable,  especially  as  the  first  works  which  hs  executed 
after  his  return  to  Florence  manifest  an  obvious  improve- 
ment in  style.  Among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  nnd 
the  Last  Supper,  Minted  for  the  monastery  of  the  Salvi. 
Ofthe  last  picture  Xanzi  relates,  that  during;  the  sie<;e  of 
Florence,  in  1 529,  the  soldiers  hbving  got  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  and  having  demolished  the  church  and  part  of  the 
monastery,  on  entering  the  refectory  were  struck  with  such 
reverence  at  the  si<^ht  of  the  painting,  that  they  remained 
awhilo  motionless,  and  then  returned,  without  committing 
any  further  injury. 

The  increasing  reputation  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  procured 
him  an  invitation  from  Francis  I.  to  visit  the  court  of  France, 
and  that  monarch  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  him  altogether 
in  his  service.  The  political  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
which  rendered  the  pursuit  of  art  a  precarious  and  unprofit- 
able employment,  induced  Andrea  to  embrace  with  eai^er- 
ness  the  proposal  of  the  Firenoh  monarch,  and  he  set  out  for 
his  court,  wiiere  he  was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
demonstrations  of  kindness  and  respect.  His  first  per- 
formance was  a  portrait  of  the  Dauphin,  for  which  he  was 

Eiid  the  sum  of  300  gold  crowns;  he  painted  also  for  the 
ing  the  superb  picture  of  the  Charity,  which  is  now  in 
the  French  museum.  A  multitude  of  commissions  poured 
in  upon  him  from  the  principal  nobility,  and  every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  conspire  ftnr  his  honour  and  advantage. 
He  was  eng^ed  on  a  picture  of  St.  Jerome  tar  the  queen- 
mother,  wlwn  in  an  evil  hour  he  was  induced  by  earnest 
stdfcitations,  sent  by  his  with  and  iHends  from  Florence,  to 
return  to  that  city.  He  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I. 
to  depart,  on  the  assurance  tiiat  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
journey  was  to  transport  his  &mily  to  France;  and  the 
king,  bein^  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  Andrea's  taste  and 
judgment  m  the  acquisition  of  works  of  art  intrusted  him 
with  large  sums  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  and  statues. 
Andrea  was  perhaps,  originally,  neither  profiigate  nor  un- 
principled ;  but  his'  character  was  impaired  by  that  want  of 
moral  firmness,  which,  beginning  in  weakness,  too  often 
ends  in  vice.  His  wife  was  improvident,  and  he  was  sur- 
rounded hv  dissipated  acquaintances ;  and  he  expended  in 
a  round  of  expensive  plbtsures,  not  only  tiie  money  with 
which  Fnneto  I.  had  liberally  rewarded  fais  services,  but 
that  also  which  the  numuch  bad  con^ned  to  him  fiw  the 
purpose  of  seleotiniF  objects  for  bis  museum.  Of  course,  he 
never  returned  to  France.  Indigence  came  upon  him,  and 
the  remorse  with  which  be  was  continually  tormented  from 
the  consciousness  of  ingmtitude  towards  his  royal  benefactor, 
was  aggravated,  not  only  by  the  desertion  of  his  gay  friends, 
but  by  that  of  his  wife  also,  who  fled  from  him,  leaving  him 
a  prey  to  despondency  and  distress.  His  siHictions  were 
tsrminated  by  the  plague  which  visited  Florence  in  1530, 
and  carried  him  off  in  his  forty-second  year. 

The  genuine  inductions  of  Andrea  del  Sarto  are  not 
ftequentiy  seen  out  of  Florence,  but  they  abound  in  tiie 
diurehes,  convents,  and  palaces  of  that  city.  His  s^le  is 
ao  varioui  that  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  natural  bent 
of  bis  mind.  He  was  not  incapable,  when  the  subject  de- 
manded it  of  imnresnng  his  works  with  an  air  of  stem 
grandeur,  whether  In  relation  to  the  style  of  design,  or  to 
vae  effect  of  ekiar  oscuro ;  but  his  more  general  oharacter 
istiea  are  those  harmony  and  suavity ;  his  colouring  is 
sometimm  most  ddioately  tender.  He  was  so  expert  in 
meohanioal  {vaetice,  that  a  copy  mad<bf  bbn^^Portoait 
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of  Leo  by  Raffaelle,  deceived  even  Giulio  Romano, 
although  he  had  inspected  the  pn^reu  of  the  original, 
and  had  even  assisted  in  the  execution  of  it.  One  of 
the  moat  pleaeing  of  Andrea  del  Sarto's  pictures,  although 
hy  no  means  an  example  of  his  general  s^le,  is  that  of 
the  Holy  Family,  now  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  in  which 
St.  Joaeph  reposes  on  a  sack  of  com.  The  panMyrists 
of  Andna  have  asserted  that  if  be  had  stumed  unger 
in  Rome,  he  would  probably  have  rivalled  the  great 
woska  of  Reflhelle  and  Michel  An^lo ;  but  withont  con- 
ceding meh  extravagant  praise,  it  is  quite  enough  for  hia 
lepotwon  that  he  established  it  while  those  great  artists 
were  still  practiaing,  and  that  hts  name  has  kept  its  place 
amidst  alt  the  revolutions  of  taste,  during  a  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years. 

ANDRE  AStiERG,  (Mount  of  St.  Andrew.)  the  second 
in  importance  of  the  mountain-towns  of  the  Upper-Harx, 
ii  situated  in  the  province  of  Gnibenhagen,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  and  crowns  an  eminence  which  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  1936  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
neighbourhood  is  rich  in  mines,  yielding  silver,  copper,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  arsenic ;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  spinning  of 
yam,  laoe-malung,  and  tbe  naiing  of  cattle,  afibra  profttable 
employment  to  ita  Inhabitants,  who  are  above  4000  in  num- 
ber. It  has  apubUe  school  for  the  middling  classes.  In 
17S8  a  piece  of  silver  ore,  weighing  eighty  pounds,  was 
ftmnd  in  one  of  the  mines  near  me  town,  and  presented  to 
the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  in  Gottingen,  mm  which  it 
Tas,  however,  stolen  in  1783.  Andreaaberg  lies  about  fif- 
teen miles  UMth  of  Goslar.  The  mountain  of  this  name  is 
the  hiehest  point  in  the  Hare  at  which  slate  is  found. 

ANDREEWA,  (also  called  Endery  or  Endri.)  is  a 
mncipality  of  the  Kumiikian  Tartars,  lying  along  the 
Kaama,  between  the  river  Aksai  and  tiie  Caspian ;  about 
35  miles  west  of  the  laat-mentioned  sea.  It  forms  at 
present  one  of  the  districts  composing  the  government 
of  Caucasia  in  Russia  in  Asia,  and  embraces  the  penin- 
sula and  gulf  of  Agraschangkoi.  Its  surface  presents 
an  intermixture  of  fortite  plains  and  arid  wastes  of 
sand;  ijrodaees  grain,  and  abounds  in  mineral  waters 
and  spring  of  naphtha.  Andreewa  is  likewise  the  name 
given  to  its  capital,  and  ia  the  mart  to  which  the  Les* 

Shian  tribes  resort  for  the  punmee  of  disposing  of  the  pro- 
uce  of  their  depradatbns.  It  is  an  open  town  situated 
on  the  Aktash,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tahumlu.  and  contains 
upwards  of  3000  houses,  with  a  population,  which  is  stated 
by  some  writers  at  12,000,  and  by  others  at  15,000  souls. 
Andreewa  was,  not  long  since,  an  avowed  a^lum  for  all  the 
vagabonds  and  freebootos  in  the  Caucasian  regions,  and 
is  to  this  day  a  thriving  market  for  the  sale  of  slaves. 
In  this  last  respect  it  runs  a  miserable  race  of  competition 
with  the  town  of  Aksai,  on  the  river  of  that  name  and  in  the 
same  principality.  It  is  the  seat  of  wme  Mohammedan 
bchools.  to  which  the  Circassian  MoUaha  are  sent  for  educa- 
tion. Though  little  deserving  the  name  of  education,  yet 
the  smatterii^  of  reaiUng  and  writing  which  tbey  here  ac- 
quire, is  sufficient  to  ftimish  them,  upon  thnr  zetum  amongst 
their  felbw-coimtrymeD,  with  tiie  means  of  keeping  uie 
tenets  and  prejudices  of  Mohammedanism  alive  in  their 
bosoms,  and  thus  maintaining  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  native  and  his  heretic  fellow-subject  of  the  Greek  ^th. 
ANDREOSSI,  Count,  waaborn  at  Castelnaudary  in  the 

fnnince  of  Languedoc.  iji  March,  1761 .  His  &mily  was  of 
talian  descent.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery.  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion he  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm  for  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  he  afterwards  served  under  Bonaparte  in  the 
early  Italian  campaigns,  where  he  distinguished  himseU  at 
the  si^  of  Mantua,  in  1 796.  He  next  followed  Bonaparte 
'*>  ^87P^  whne  he  took  a  conspicuous  port  both  in  the  mili- 
tary Kod  the  acientifte  labours  of  that  celebrated  expedition. 
He  wu  appcanted  a  member  of  the  Instttnte  of  Cairo,  and 
wrote  several  memma,  On  the  Lake  Mental^  On  tfu  Vul- 
Uy  qf  the  Nairm  Lake,  On  the  Waterkn  Miver,  &e.  When 
Bonu>arte  returned  secvetly  to  Fnnce,  Andreossi  was  cne  of 
the  few  officers  who  accompanied  him,  and  he  ever  after 
proved  devoted  to  the  fortunes  of  his  great  commander. 
Andreossi  served  in  the  so-called  Gallo-Batavian  army  under 
Au^reau  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayne.  After  the  peace  of 
Amiens  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England.  When 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  crown,  Andreossi  was  made 
^peotw-genwal  of  artillery,  and  a  count  of  tiie  new  empire. 
fit  W9nt  aftorwardi  as  ambassador  to  Vienna,  and  having 


5uitted  his  mat  when  the  war  broke  out  again  between 
Luatria  and  France  in  1 809,  he  was  present  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna  after 
the  taking  of  thatcit^.  He  was  next  sent  as  ambassador  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  important  situation  he  won 
the  general  esteem  ofbckh  Franks  and  Turks.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napdeon  in  1814,  Louis  XVIII.  recalled  An* 
dreoesi  from  ConstantinmlB,  and  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
the  cross  of  St  Louis.  Andreossi  was  living  in  ntixement 
when  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  but  he  then  appeared 
again  on  the  political  stage  to  assist  his  old  master  in  his 
last  struggle.  He  was  created  a  peer  durii^  the  hundred 
days.  Aftier  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  withdrew  again  to 
private  life,  and  busied  himself  in  revising  and  publishing 
several  interesting  memturs  which  he  had  written  during  his 
residence  in  Turitey.  His  work  on  Conttantinapie  et  le 
Bofphore  de  Thrace  is  deservedly  esteemed.  His  memoir 
On  the  Sjmnga  and  Conduiti  hy  which  Constantinople  is 
nqjplied  with  Water,  contains  much  curious  information  on 
the  art  of  hydraulics  as  practised  by  the  Turks.  Andreosat 
had  written  also  in  1810  a  History  of  the  Canai  qf  Lan- 
guedoc, in  which  he  claimed  for  one  of  his  ancestors, 
Francois  Andreossi,  the  principal  merit  in  the  planning  of 
that  great  work,  which  had  till  then  been  ascribed  to  the  en- 
gineer ItiqueL  This  book  was  the  occasion  of  much  oontio- 
ver^  with  Ricjuet's  Ascendants,  in  which  the  astronomy, 
De  la  Lande,  sided  with  the  latter.  Count  Andreossi  died 
in  September,  1828,  at  Mwitauban. 
ANDREW,  kings  of  Hungary.  [See  Hungary.] 
ANDREW,  SAINT,  one  of  the  apostles,  the  brother  of 
St  Peter.  His  fiither's  name  waa  Janus.  From  the  first 
chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel,  he  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  whom  he  left  at  the 
call  of  Jesus,  being  the  first  disciple  whom  the  Saviour  is 
recorded  to  have  received.  Andrew  introduced  Peter  to 
Jeans.  According  to  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  Jesiia 
found  Peter  and  Andrew  together,  following  their  occupa- 
tion of  fishermen,  as  he  was  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  called  them,  when  they  immediately  left  tiieir  nets  and 
fbUowed  bin;  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  happened 
some  time  after  tb»  first  interview  reoorded  by  St  John. 
That  evangelist  mentions  Andrew  as  the  ^sciple  who  in- 
timated the  presence  of  the  lad  with  die  ftw  loaves  and 
fishes,  when  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  Ave  thousand 
was  performed.  Such  is  nearly  aU  Oat  is  stated  nspeet- 
ing  tms  apostle  in  Swipture. 

The  eoclesiasticaJ  historians,  however,  have  professed  to 
give  us  accounts  in  considerable  detail  of  the  ItMer  part  of 
his  life.  According  to  Theodoret,  he  employed  himself  for 
some  years  in  journeying  and  preaching  the  faith  through- 
out Greece;  but  Euaebius,  and  other  writers,  apeak  of 
Scythia  as  the  province  of  his  miasionaiy  labours.  The 
common  statement,  however,  is,  that  he  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Patrte,  now  Patras,  in  Achaia,  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Egnus,  the  pro-consul  of  ^at  province.  The 
year  in  which  this  event  took  place  is  not  mentioned ;  but 
both  in  the  Gnek  and  in  the  Latin  church  tiie  festival 
commemwative  of  it  is  held  <m  tiie  30th  of  November.  Ihe 
notion  that  St  Andrew  sufibied  on  a  cross  of  the  form  of 
the  letter X,  appears  to  be  ctf  considerable  antiquity;  but 
the  oldest  writers  say  that  he  was  nailed  to  an  dive- 
tree.  Tbey  used  to  keep,  in  the  church  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Marseilles,  what  was  affirmed  to  be  the  very  cross  on  which 
he  had  been  suspended ;  it  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine, 
and  was  of  the  common  form,  that  is,  with  one  limb  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  horizontal. 

The  Scottish  historian,  Fordun,  delivers  a  legend  respect- 
ing the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  which  several  of  his  country- 
men have  ctmied.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it 
sepuis,  the  bones  of  the  saint  which  still  remained  at 
Patrs.  were  in  the  custody  of  R^ulus,  an  abbot  or,  as 
other  accounts  style  him,  a  bishop,  of  tho  Greek  church. 
In  the  year  345,  the  Emperor  Constantins  II.  gave  orders 
that  these  precious  remains  should  be  brought  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  on  the  third  night  before  they  were  removed, 
an  angel  appeared  in  a  vinon  to  Regulus,  and  cwdered  htm 
to  abstract  from  the  ehest  in  which  they  were  k^t  the 
upper  bone  of  one  of  the  arms,  three  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  and  the  pan  of  one  of  the  knees.  Some  ac- 
counts add  a  tooth  to  the  list  of  items.  Regulus  having 
done  as  he  was  commanded,  was,  some  years  after,  directed 
by  another  vision  to  take  his  departure,  with  the  relief 
fwm  Pktm;  and,  having  nocording}f«^tp)^,^^,  alter 
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a  Img  jayBgB,  sta^wraclud  with  fail  enmptiiiont  in  the 
of  SL  Andiws,  in  Fifeshix^  then  fonmng  part  of  the  tem- 
toiy  of  the  Picts.  Hungus,  the  Ketuh  kin^  received  the 
stnngen  frith  ^at  hos|Htality;  and  by  their  nutrumen- 
tality.  he  and  his  subjects  were  Mon  after  <»nvetted,  when 
m  Christian  church  was  erected  at  the  place  where  the  mia- 
sionaries  had  been  driven  on  shore,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  apostle,  the  fragments  of  whose  skeleton  the^  had 
brought  with  them.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  ongin  of 
the  city  of  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  asaumptitai  of  St.  An- 
drew hy  the  Scotch  as  their  patron  saint 

Several  of  the  fathers,  but  none  earlier  than  the  seventh 
century,  cite  a  book  c^ed  the  Aetg  qf  St.  Andmo,  pro- 
fessing to  be  written  by  that  apostle,  ^ut  which  they  con- 
demn as  a  forgery  of  the  Manicheans,  or  other  heretics. 
There  is  stall  extant  a  Darrative  bearing  tills  title,  but  pro- 
fessing  to  be  written  by  the  priests  of  Hao  Church  of  Acluia, 
and  entbdy  different  from  the  former.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  Surius's  Vita  Sanetontm,  and  in  other 
ooUeetions  indicated  by  J.  A.  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apo- 
cryphus  Novi  TestamenO.  Mention  is  also  made  in  a  de- 
cree <tf  Pope  Golasius  II.,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  tvelith  century,  of  a  Gospel  of  St.  Andrew.  His 
holiness  condemns  it  as  spurious ;  but  it  does  not  now  exisL 

ANDREW,  (ST.)   [See  Islk  op  Bourbon.] 

ANDREWS.  (ST.)  an  ancient  city  of  Scotland,  on  the 
roast  of  Fifesbire,  and  on  the  small  bay  of  St.  Andrews. 
The  direction  of  the  side  of  the  bay  on  which  the  city  stands 
is  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  and  St  Andrews  is  open  to  the 
N.E.  winds,  whioh  prevail  greatly  in  April  and  May, 
and  bring  with  tbem  cold,  unpleasant  vapours,  which  loM 
the  air  and  check  vegetation.  The  climate  is,  however, 
in  general  healthy,  exerat  tea  peiaons  who  an  liaU^  to 
riienmatisu^  or  have  weak  lungs.  Since  the  ectabliahment 
of  hot  batlu,  tiie  city  has  been  much  fi«quented  as  a  favourite 
watering  quarter. 

Hie  town  stands  on  a  lofty  cliff  or  rock,  and  on  a  sort  of 
peninsula,  formed  by  the  bay  and  die  '  bum  of  Kinness,' 
or  the  *  Nether  Bum,'  a  small  stream  which,  skirting  the  town 
on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  forms,  at  its  mouth,  a 
harbour,  guarded  by  piers,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  300  tons  at  spring-tides.  On  tlw  N.W.ofthe  town,  'the 
Links,'  uneven  downs  formed  by  the  wa,  stretch  away 
for  neariy  two  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  and 
are  used  for  the  game  <^  golC  which  is  much  practised. 
There  are  similar  downs  S.E,  of  the  town.  The  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands  is  occupied 
the  ruins  ttf  the  eathedral  and  by  some  other  interesting 
remains  of  autxiuity.  From  tlua  part,  the  tiiree  main 
streets.  North  Street,  HaAet  Street,  and  South  Street  or 
Sho^ate,  diverge;  the  priiwipal  and  most  southern  of  them, 
South  Street,  nma  nearly  east  and  west.  These  three 
streets  are  intenected  at  right  angles  by  the  Lanes  or 
Wynds.  There  was  once  a  fourth  sb«et,  called  Swalbw 
Street,  running  to  the  north  of  the  others  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  merchant*,  but  this>has  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  public  walk  called  the  '  Scores.' 

Before  the  Reformation,  St  Andrews  was  an  opulent 
and  commercial  city.  To  its  annual  fur,  which  commenced 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  lasted  several  weeks,  from 
300  to  300  vessels  from  aU  parts  of  the  onnmeMual  wwld 
ramtad.  When  the  town  was  in  its  most  flourishing 
state,  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  thp  sixteentE 
centimes,  there  were  in  it  six^or  seven^  haken.  and  as 
many  brewers.  After  the  Reformation,  it  giadually 
decayed,  and  moreover  suffwred  in  the  greotchril  war :  so 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  it  in  1773,  thus  spoke  of  it 
*  One  of  its  streets  is  now  lost ;  and  in  those  that  remain, 
there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and 
gloomy  depopulation.'- 

By  the  exertions  of  individuals,  however,  a  considerable 
revival  has  been  effected,  and  many  additional  improve- 
ments are  in  progress.  The  principal  street  is  well  built, 
straight  and  brouL ;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  other  two,  the 
houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are  commonly  three  stories 
;  while  the  lightness  of  the  numerous  modem  edifices 
diminishes  the  sombre  appearance  resulting  ftom  the 
general  antiqui^  of  the  tniild^ga. 

The  parish  Chnreh  of  St  Andrews  is  in  South  Street 
and  is  a  spacious  ttmcture,  Itnt  erected  in  1113,  and 
lepaired.  or  rather  rebuilt  in  1797.  It  ia  163  feet  lug,  and 
83  btoad,  and  will  accommodate  2iM  persons :  on  the 
wNtl  innd«>is  »  uonimMnf  to  fte  ipemoiy  of  Anh^HAop 


Sharp,  erected  hy  his  aon,  ediihiting,  ia  rude  aeulptai^ 
the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  prelate,  and  setting  fiuth 
his  praises  in  a  long  inscription.  There  is  a  spirp  to  the 
church.  The  chapel  of  St  Salvator's  college  is  a  baud- 
some  edifice  with  a  Gothic  ftont  situated  in  r^orth  Street 
Within  is  the  handsome  monument  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
founder  of  the  college.  It  is  the  place  of  worship  for  the 
parish  of  St  J^nard,  which  comprises  a  few  districts  io 
the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  the  ministry  of  which 
was  for  a  long  penod  held  by  the  principal  of  the  United 
College,  but  uis  is  not  the  case  now.  There  are  three  dis- 
senting places  of  worship,  one  Episcopal,  the  others  belong- 
idg  to  the  Burghers  and  Independents.  The  town  house, 
or  tolbooth,  is  in  the  centre  of  Market  Street ;  and  contains 
one  or  two  antiquities  of  local  interest  but  little  else 
wnrthy  of  notice.  St  Andrews  was  made  a  Royal  Bur|{h 
in  1 140 :  the  magistracy  eonwts  of  aprovost  a  dean  of  guild 
and  four  baillies.  The  town,  ooiuoutiy  with  Cupar,  An- 
stnither  Easter,  Anstnther  Wester,  Crail,  Kilrenny,  and 
Pittenween,  sends  one  member  to  parliament  The  trade 
of  St.  Andrews  is  small.  In  1792,  a  foctory  for  sewing 
and  tambouring  mu^n  was  estabUshed,  which  gave 
employment  to  above  100  girls  as  apprentices ;  but  as  this 
branch  of  industry  is  unnoticed  in  later  authorities,  it  is 
probably  extinct  The  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  was 
established  about  a  year  after,  and  promised  to  become  con- 
sideikble ;  but  this  has  also  been  given  up.  A  great 
numb<er  of  golf  balls  are  made.  About  4000  annually 
are  used  in  tiie  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  about  9000 
are  sent  to  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Some 
ten  or  eleven  vessels  belong  to  fhe  port  and  are  ehietty 
empl<^ed  in  the  coaatingtraos ;  and  eight  or  ten  boats  an 
engaged  in  Ashing.  The  population  of  the  parish  cS 
St  Andrews,  whiu  extends  about  nine  niiliBs  in  Imigth, 
was  in  1631.  6621 .   There  are  five  fiun  in  the  year. 

The  univeruty  of  St.  Andrews  consists  at  present  of  two 
colleges ;  viz.  the  United  Collese  of  St  Salvator  and  St. 
Leonaid  (formerly  distinct),  in  miioh  the  several  branches 
of  genend  literature  and  science  are  taught ;  and  the  New 
College,  or  St.  Mary's,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  study 
of  divmity,  or  of  kindred  subjects,  and  is  attended  solely  by 
theological  students.  There  is  no  medical  or  legal  sehocA 
connected  with  either  college. 

This  university,  the  most  andent  in  Soottond,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1411,  by  Henry  Wardlaw^  then  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  granted  a  charter  with  tlw  immnnities 
and  powers  usually  granted  to  universities,  to  an  association 
of  enrtain  men  w  teaming,  who  had  about  a  jwar  bcfine 
oomnirooed  a  course  ot  puhlto  lectures  on  divinihr,  tiie  civil 
and  canon  laws,  bgic,  and  philoerahy ;  and  had  attracted 
a  considerable  c<mcoui8e  of  students.  The  charter  of 
Bishop  Wardlaw  was  conBrmed  by  tite  pope;  and  in  1431, 
further  immunities  were  granted  by  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  and  ratified  by  succeeding  sovereigns.  The  seat 
of  the  university  at  this  period  was  the  spot  where  St. 
Mary's  College  now  stands,  and  was  called  the  Pedagogy.* 

St.  Salvator's  College  was  founded  in  1455,  or  ]458,t  by 
James  Kennedy,  nephew  of  James  I.,  and  successor  of 
Wardlaw  in  the  see  ot  St.  Andrews,  and  endowed  with 
sufflciint  revenues  for  the  maintenance  of  a  principal,  six 
fellows,  and  six  poor  scholars.  The  buildings  of  this  college 
in  North  Street,  form  a  quadrangle  of  230  feet  long  by  180 
bread,  into  whkdi  quadrangle  yon  enter  fixnn  the  south  by  a 
gateway,  over  which  is  a  steeple  1 56  ibet  high,  and  a  dock : 
to  tile  t^t  of  the  eateway  is  the  chapel  already  mentioned. 
The  bui^iga  of  wis  college  having  gone  very  much  to 
decay,  a  grant  has  been  made  by  government  uid  a  new 
structure  has  been  erected  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle. 
St.  Salvator's  College  is  the  seat  of  the  United  College. 

St  Leonard's  Colleee  was  founded  in  1512.  by  Prior 
Hepburn,  and  endowed  by  him  from  the  revenues  of  an 
bospital  for  pilgrims,  from  the  fUnds  of  the  parish  of  St 
Leonards,}  and  from  property  of  his  own.  The  before- 
mentioned  hospital  was  made  the  seat  of  the  college. 

In  1747,  it  was  found  expetUent  to  unite  the  two  colleges. 
The  jcnnt  eatablishment  was  aocoxdingly  tiBnsfem4  to 

*  A  wbool  had  bem  tangtat  on  tUi  apat  «m  bifcn  fbondstioii  of  A* 
nnimwlty.  bui  it  wd*  Mpnaaded  by  tlut  luUtntkn. 

t  Bull  op  KeoMAj  MMU  lo  havi*  wet  Kput  tba  t&nmm  defined  te  Ujo 
eallnn,  and  tc  hm  nutod  tha  flnt chutm  In  14S9:  th>  MMwd  duiMt  li 
d«tad  In  MSB.  TUi  lut  !•  my  loaf,  and  eoDtaiBn  aU  Uw  itnMM  of  Om 
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8t.  Salntor't,  *aA  Hm  bnOdings  of  St  Leonud's  were 
•old,  and  converted  into  dwelling-bouses. 

St  Mary's  College  was  fbnned  out  of  the  original 
MDUDary  or  paB&igogy  of  Bishop  Wardlaw,  by  James 
Beaton,  Archbishop  w  St  Andrews  (for  the  see  had  been 
made  arehiepiscopal  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Kennedy's  suc- 
oessor) ;  and  hie  designs  were  fiirther  carried  on  by  daidinal 
Beaton,  the  archbishop's  nephew  and  successor  in  the  see, 
and  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  who  succeeded  the  cardinal. 
The  enlargement  of  the  pedagogy  by  Archbishop  Beaton 
appears  to  have  been  begun  in  1538.  In  1579,  the  college 
was  nmodelled  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Qeorge 
Buchanan.  The  buildings  occupy  two  aidei  of  a  quaS- 
rangte,  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street ;  and  haTe  lately 
been  substantially  and  tasteftilty  repaired. 

The  curriculum,'-  or  course  of  study  in  the  oxts,  extends 
over  four  sessions.  These  studies  are  pursued  at  the 
United  CoUece,  and  the  session  lasts  from  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  Dinning  of  May.  St.  Mary's  Coll^  has 
three  profegsorst  viz.,  of  divinity,  churoh  hiatoiy,  and 
oriental  lan^;na^,  besides  a  princii»l>  who  also  reads  lee* 
tares  on  divinity ;  and  the  complete  course  <tf  a  student 
includes  four  years,  but  the  session  is  only  of  four  months. 
The  atudy  of  mathematics  has  always  formed  a  principal 
Imneh  of  instruction  at  St.  Andrews. 

In  each  of  the  oollegra  are  lodging-rooms  forthe  students, 
which  have  been  now  for  some  time  unoccupied ;  and'there 
are  bursaries  or  endowments,  entitling  the  holders  to  a  cer- 
tain income  for  so  many  years.  Fitly -five  belong  to  the 
United  College,  and  seventeen  to  St  Marv's.  (joum.  of 
Educ.  vol.  iv.,  p.  36.)  The  students  of  St.  Mary's  pay  no 
fees.  The  emoluments  of  the  {Nrofessors  arise  from  their 
flalaries,  or,  at  the  Umted  College,  ftom  these  wididieir  foes 
in  addition.  The  nnmher  of  students  at  the  univrasity  was, 
in  1826-37.330.  (Joum.  of  Edue.)  Those  who  belong  to 
the  United  CtdlegB  are  required  to  attend  divine  service 
twice  in  the  Sunday  at  the  edlege  chapel ;  except  in  the 
ease  oX  rKssenten^  who  are  allowed  to  attend  tneir  own 
places  of  worship. 

The  revenues  of  the  United  College  are  somewhat  more 
than  30002.  per  annum,  including  the  sums  received  on 
acoouDl  of  the  bursaries;  the  disbursements  in  1623  (the 
latest  statement  given  in  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  royal  authority,  some  years  ago,  to  visit  the 
Scotoh  uni^rrities)  rather  exceeded  the  income;  and 
there  is  besides  a  considerable  debt .  1^  revenue  of  St 
Mary's,  on  the  average  for  seven  years  before  1826,  was 
imther  greater  than,  the  expenditure,  and  amounted  to 
above  £1000.  The  university  has  little  property  distinct 
from  possessed  by  the  colleges  individually,  except 
tile  library,  which  is  entitled  to  a  cop^  of  every  vrork 
entered  at  Stationer's  Hall,  and  contained  upwards  of 
40,000  volumes  in  1830.  The  officer  of  highest  dignify  is 
the  chancellor*  but  his  office  is  merely  honorary :  the  rector 
(who  is  appointed  hy  the  principals,  the  professors,  and  by 
the  students  theology,  and  a£  moral  and  natural  philo- 
sophy) is  the  acting  head.  He  is  appdnted  ammally,  and 
one  of  the  princi^s.  or  of  the  professors  of  divinity  or 
church  history,  must  be  elected.  He  is  prsases  of  the 
senatufl  ocademiouB,  by  which  body»  oouusting  %f  the 
primnpal  and  profesaors  of  each  ecdlage,  all  the  vndemioal 
degrees  are  eonfeired.  The  flourishing  trade  once  carried 
on  in  medical  degrees  has  been  givm  up.  A  grammar- 
bchool,  and  a  sduxd  for  English  writing  and  arithmetic, 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  oorporation.  Dr.  Bell, 
the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  has  given 
a  splendid  donation  of  45,000^,  3  per  cent,  stock,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  seminary  of  eduoa- 
tion  in  this  his  native  city,  to  be  called  the  Madras  Col- 
lege. The  buildings  for  this  school,  forming  a  large  and 
handsome  edifice  on  the  south  side  of  South  Street  some 
distance  west  from  St  Mary's  College,  are  nearly  completed. 

The  ant^iiities  of  St.  Andrews  are  numerous  and  in- 
teresting. Those  which  are  ecclesiastical  stand  near  ti^tiier 
just  by  toe  harbour,  llie  most  antient  is  the  chapel,  (ei- 
tuated  about  forfy  yards  S.B.  of  the  catiiedral,)  the  foun- 
dation  of  which  the  legend  ascribes  to  St  Regulus,  (com- 
monly called  St  Rule,)  the  traditionary  founder  of  the 
place,  but  which  is  probably  1 000  years  old  at  least  The 
story  is,  that  a  holy  person,  toe  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Patrot, 
(PatraSft  in  Aohaio,  having  been  warned  in  a  dream  to 
deport  without  delay  to  an  island  called  Albion,  situated  in 
the  fliithest  extmoify  of  tiie  'VfTeBtem  wmld,  set  laQ  with 


seventeen  monks  and  three  nuns,  carrying  with  him  some 
of  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew ;  and  was  wrecked  in  the  boy  now 
called  St  Andrews,  (the  shtn^s  of  which  were  then  covered 
with  weed,  and  infested  with  huge  wild  hoars,)  and  lost  all 
except  his  companions  and  the  predoiu  relics.  He  succeeded 
in  converting  the  King  of  the  Picts,  who  then  governed  thic: 
part  of  the  country,  (near  the  end  of  the  fourth  centuir ;) 
and  the  grateful  prince  erected  for  the  saint  the  chapel  of 
which  the  ruins  still  remain.  They  consist  of  the  vsills  of 
the  chapel,  inclosing  an  area  of  thirty-one  and  a  half  feet  h\ 
twenty-five.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from  east  to  west  At 
the  west-end  is  the  tower,  a  squore  building  with  a  base  of 
twenty  feet  each  way,  (measured  outside  of  the  walls,)  and 
lOS  feet  hi^h.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  Oothic  architeaurc 
in  these  rmns,  which  are  doubtless  very  antient.  Adjoining 
the  west  side  of  the  tower  «u  another  chapel  of  wmeh  no 
part  remains. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  nearly  160  years  in 
building,  {a.d.  1159,  or  1161  to  1318,)  and  was  demolished 
in  one  day,  in  June  1559,  by  a  mob  excited  bv  a  sermon 
of  the  celebratBd  John  Knox.  The  eastern  gaMe  vrith  its 
two  towers  is,  however,  still  standing ;  and  tnere  remains 
also  one  of  the  towers  of  the  western  gable,  part  of  the  soutii 
wall  from  the  western  gable  to  the  south  transept,  and  the 
west  wall  of  the  south  transept.  The  towers  are  each  )U0 
feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  summit ;  they  rose  consi- 
derably  above  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  architecture 
varies,  Saxon  and  Gothic  (or  late  Norman  and  early 
English)  being  intermixed.  The  western  end  was  of  later 
erection,  and  in  a  much  richer  and  more  ornamented  stvle 
than  the  other ;  and  exceeded  it  in  width  by  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
measured  from  the  nnevenness  of  the  ground,  was  350 
feet,  (Sinclur's  StatuHcal  Aeeount  (f  Semand,)  or  370  feet 
(Griergon,  mi  Beautie8(^ Scotland,)  and  the  breadth  of  the 
transept  from  north  to  south  was  160  feet  (Sinclair's  Stali»- 
ticai  Account  of  Scotland,)  or  180  feet  iGrierion.)  The 
stone  is  by  no  means  of  so  durable  a  nature  as  that  witli 
which  St  Regulus's  chapel  is  built;  and  the  dilapidation 
has  been  further  increased  by  the  use  of  the  materials  for 
later  erections.  The  ruined  church  of  St  Leonard's  adjoins 
the  college  of  that  name. 

An  extensive  wall  about  870  yards  in  length,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  four  feet  thick,  vrith  sixteen  round  or  square 
turrete  at  different  distances,  was  erected  by  Prior  Hepburn 
(the  founder  of  St  Leonard's  (College)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  eentury,  to  enclose  for  nearly  the  whde  of 
their  oreuit  the  grounds  otlSba  great  priory  of  St  Andrews, 
which  had  been  erected  about  a.d.  1  ISO.  The  endosure  is 
about  eighteen  acres,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  cathe- 
dral and  St  Rule's  chapel,  besides  the  relics  of  some  other 
buildings  belonmng  to  the  priory.  This  wall  having  been 
oonstn^ted  of  duraUe  stone  is  tolerably  entire,  and  has 
three  gates  still  standing ;  one,  a  stately  gothie  arch,  ftt>nts 
the  end  of  South  Street  ' 

There  are  some  relies  of  two  monasteries,  one  of  the  Do- 
minicans, founded  by  Bishop  "Wishart  in  1374,  and  the 
other  of  the  Observantines  (a  species  of  Franciscans), 
founded  by  Bishop  Kennedy  at  least  150  years  later.  Part 
of  one  of  these  edifices,  though  it  is  not  decided  to  which  of 
the  orders  it  bdonged, »  vsed  for  the  gnonmar-sehod,  and 
stsnds  in  Soatii  Street,  about  800  yards  from  the  west 
port ;  it  lus,  faowenr,  been  entirely  modemisfld.  Anodier 
fragment  of  tiie  same  ooiivait  wiA  an  ardied  nx^  is, 
perhaps,  the  roost  beautiftil  specimen  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture in  St  Andrews.  The  ouier  convent  was  about  100 
yards  from  the  west  port  of  North  Street  outside  of  the  town . 
Both  were  demolished  in  consequence  of  Knox's  preaching 
in  June,  1559,  when  the  cathedral  was  destroyed. 

On  tlie  shore  of  St  Andrew's  Bay,  on  a  ridge  or  cliff,. 
Washed  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  by  the  sea  are  the  ruins  <^ 
the  castle,  which  serve  as  a  land-mark  to  seamen.  There 
are  some  parts  of  the  walls  standing  on  the  N.  and  £.,  but 
others  have  fallen  from  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  which 
hu  here  gained  considerablv  on  the  land,  while  a  little  war 
N.W.  of  the  castle,  (on  *  ttM  Links,')  as  we  ham  seen,  {t 
has  thrown  up  earthy  matter.  The  keep  or  donjon  at  tiie 
t»)rth-west  comer  is  entire.  This  castle  was  built  by  Bisbqp 
Roger  about  a.d.  1200,  and  snbsequentty  enlw^ed.  In 
1336,  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  III.  <^  £n{r- 
land ;  re-taken  the  following  year,  and  nearly  demolishm 
Bisht^  TVail  repaired  it  towuds  the  end  of  the  frmrteenth 
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fitrther  repajrad  and  beautifled,  and  new  works  wen  ereeted 
by  Cardinal  Beaton  in  1546;  but  it  was  demolished  by 
an  act  of  council  in  or  about  1547t  and  though  it  was  again 
parUally  repaired  by  ArchUshop  HamUton,  it  never  re- 
covered from  this  overthrow. 

In  the  cliff  between  the  harbour  and  the  castle  is  a  sin- 
gular cave,  consisdng  of  two  apartments. 

St.  Andrews  was  me  scene  of  several  remarkable  events, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  The 
fires  of  persecution  were  repeatedly  kindled,  fbr  the  town 
was  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  Catholics.  Here  in  1527  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, the  first  Protestant  martyr  in  Scotland,  was  burned ;  and 
in  1545,  WUhart,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
reformers,  suflbred ;  Cardinal  Beaton,  the  then  archbishop, 
looking  on  fh)m  a  window  of  the  castle.  Hie  martyr, 
with  bis  dying  breatii,  Ibretold  the  downfall  of  his  per- 
secutor, and  his  prophecy  was  remarkably  verified  about  a 
year  after.  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rotbes,  with 
fifteen  associates,  proceeded  to  the  castle,  and  with  great 
address  and  resolution  cleared  it  of  the  cardinal's  retinue, 
and  of  tbe  workmen  employed  in  the  repairs  or  new 
erections,  amountins  altogether  to  ISO  persons,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  cardinal's  chamber,  deliberately  murdered 
him.  The  conspirators  with  their  friends  held  out  in 
the  castle  for  several  months  against  the  troops  of  the 
government  aided  by  a  body  of  French ;  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender  upon  terms.  It  was  upon  this  sur- 
nnwr  tlut  the  act  of  council  fbr  the  demolition  of  the  castle 
was  issued.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharo,  in  1679. 
took  place  on  Magus  Moor,  about  three  mUes  8.W.  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  witmn  sight  of  the  town. 

St,  Andrews  is  tbir^-nine  miles  N.N.E.  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  in  lat.  56**  19'  33"  N.,  long.  S°  50' W.  from  Green- 
wich. 

It  is  said  that  the  name  of  the  district  where  St.  Regulus 
arrived  was  Mucross ;  and  the  promontory  on  which  the 
city  stands  was  called  Kilrymont  till  the  middle  of  tiie 
ninth  century.  The  navigation  of  the  bay  is  dangerous. 
CGrierson'a  Delineatioru  of  St.  Andrewi;  Beauties  ^ Scot' 
land,  and  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland.) 

ANDREWS  (LANCELOT),  an  enfment  English  pre- 
late, was  descended  flnm  an  antieut  Suffolk  family,  and 
waa  born  in  the  parish  of  AU-Hallows  Barking,  London, 
in  1560.  His  ikther,  Collier  says,  wu  a  merchant  of  good 
Depute;— according  to  the  Btograpkia  Britamica,  he  had 
apent  the  most  part  of  his  life  at  sea.  Young  Andrews  was 
•ducated  first  at  the  Coopers'  Free  School  at  Ratcliff,  and 
then  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  from  which  he  was  sent 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  by  Archdeacon  Watts,  on 
one  of  the  exhibitions  founded  by  the  latter  in  that  College. 
Ho  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  University  by  his 
studious  habits  and  extensive  acquirements;  and  aUo  in 
eertain  lectures  which  he  read  as  catcchist  displayed  the  first 
promise  of  that  talent  for  pulpit  oratory  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  celebrated.  Having  taken  orders,  he  soon  be- 
came  known  as  a  preacher.  His  first  patron  was  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who  took  him  with  him  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  bat  he  had  not  been  long  there  befbre  he  obtained 
the  notiee  of  Walnugham,  tbe  SMretary  of  State,  who  gave 
him  first  tbe  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hamrahire, 
and  soon  afk^  obtuned  mr  him  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles's 
Cripplegate,  London.  To  this  preferment  were  afterwards 
added  the  dignities  of  prebendary  and  canon  residentiary  of 
8L  Paul's,  end  prebendary  of  tbe  collegiate  church  of  South- 
well. The  mastership  of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  queen  fbllowed ;  and  so 
greatly  was  her  majesty  delighted  with  bis  manner  of 
meaehing,  that  she  was  not  long  in  giving  him  a  stall  in 
Westminstw  Abbey,  a  place  which  be  soon  exchanged  for 
the  deanery  of  that  church.  He  held  this  situation  when 
James  I.  oame  to  tbe  throne.  With  that  monarch  he  im- 
medmtely  became  a  great  favourite,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Ohidwater  having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to 
it,  and  waa  oonseerated  on  Uie  3d  of  November,  1605. 
The  king  at  tbe  same  time  made  him  his  lord  almoner. 
In  1609  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely;  and 
was  soon  after  made  a  privy-councHlOT  both  fn  fingland 
and  Scotland.  When  James,  in  1617,  Tinted  the  latter 
kingdom,  Bishop  Andrews  was  one  of  the  persons  by  whom 
he  was  acoompanied.  In  1618.  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Msboprie  Windiestar,  and  was  at  the  same  time  made 
dean  of  the  di^idnyaL  These  wan  faia  laat  pfeCarmenti. 


He  died  at  'Windwster-faouse,  in  Sontbwark.  on  the  85th  of 
September,  1626,  and  was  buried  in  the  chvuvh  of  St.  Sa^ 
viour's,  where  a  handsome  marble  monument^  bearing  ahms 
lAtin  inscription,  was  erected  over  his  remains.  His  tomb 
was  opened,  and  bis  coffin  discovered,  in  tbe  couiae  of  the 
recent  reparation  of  the  church. 

Tbe  principal  work  which  Bishop  Andrews  published 
during  his  life  was  a  thick  f^uarto  volume,  printed  in  1609, 
with  the  title  Tortura  Tortt ;  being  an  answer  to  a  treatise 
in  which  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  under  the  name  of  Matthew 
Tortus,  had  attacked  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  King  James 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Righti  qf  Kings,  respecting  the  autho- 
rity of  Christian  princes  over  persons  and  causes  eccle- 
siasticsT  Andrews  undertook  his  perfbrmance  on  Uie  com- 
mand of  his  majesty ;  and  was  considered  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  great  ability.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
Manuai^  Private  Devotumt  and  Meditatioittfor  every  Dot/ 
in  the  Week,  and  a  Manual  qf  Directiom  for  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick.  After  his  death,  a  volume,  containing  ninety- 
six  of  his  sermons,  was,  by  the  direction  of  Charles  I., 
printed  under  the  care  of  Bishops  Laud  and  Buckeridge  ; 
and  another  volume,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  his  tracts 
and  speeches,  also  appeared  in  1629.  His  work,  entitled 
TTie  moral  Law  Expounded,  or  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, was  first  published  in  1642.  His  'a^ot^uw- 
Sacra,  or  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan 
Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Giles's  Criople- 
gate,  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  in  1657.  Bishop  Anorews 
was,  also,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  common  tnuislation  of 
the  Bible.  The  portions  in  which  he  waa  concerned  wera 
the  Pentateuch,  and  the  historical  books  from  the  Book  of 
Judges  to  the  Books  of  Kings  ineluaiTe. 

All  the  writings  of  Bishop  Andrews  display  abundant 
learning;  but  bis  eloquence,  notwithstanding  the  delight 
it  appears  to  have  afforded  his  contemporaries,  is  but  little 
calculated  to  please  the  present  age.  Overspread  as  it  is 
with  verbal  conceits  and  rar-fetched  allusions,  and  exhibit- 
ing in  this  way  a  perpetual  labour  of  ingenuity,  it  alto- 
gether wants  that  simplicity  and  directness  of  effect  which  is 
the  soul  of  good  writing.  Not  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  sense  wrapt  up  in  its  tinsel  tropes,  and  other 
puerile  and  grotesque  decorations ;  but  tbe  whole  Ufe  and 
spirit  of  every  thought  is  most  commonly  suffocated  under  a 
load  of  dead  verbu^.  The  bishop's  s^le,  however,  would 
seem  to  have  wondnfuUy  Ibseinated  every  body  in  his  own 
times.  Fuller  who  is  greatly  taken  with  it,  and  who 
affirms  that  Dr.  Andrews  was  '  an  inimitable  preacher  in 
his  way,'  in  an  anecdote  which  he  tells  with  the  view  of 
showing  how  difficult  or  imposuble  it  was  for  those  who 
attempted  to  copy  him  to  match  their  model,  unconsciously 
records  a  severe  and,  at  the  same  time,  well-deserved  oon- 
demnation  of  the  manner  of  writing  which  be  so  much 
admires.  '  Pious  and  pleasant  Bishop  Fdton,*  he  says, 
'  his  contemporary  and  odleague,  endeavoured  in  vain  in 
his  sermons  to  assimilate  bis  style,  and  therefore  said 
mefrily  of  himself,  I  bad  almost  marred  my  own  natural 
trot  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  artificial  amble.' 

Bishc^  Andrews  was  all  his  life  a  hard  studoit.  and  is 
stated  to  have  made  himself  conversant  with  all  the  learning 
of  his  age.  After  he  had  been  three  years  at  thenniversi^, 
we  are  to^  it  was  his  custom  to  come  up  to  London  for  a 
month  every  year ;  and  during  that  space,  which  he  spent 
in  the  house  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  always  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  studied  some  language 
or  branch  of  science  with  which  he  was  before  unacquainted. 
Casaubon,  Cluverius,  Grotini,  Vossius,  and  other  eminent 
scholars  of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulc^zed  his  extensive 
erudition,  which  was  wont,  It  appears,  to  overflow  in  his 
conversation,  as  well  as  in  bis  wntings.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated fbr  his  talent  at  repartee,  of  which  the  following  in- 
stance is  told  by  the  writer  of  a  life  of  Waller,  the  poet, 
prefixed  to  his  works.  Waller  having  one  day  gone  to  see 
James  L  at  dinner,  saw  tbe  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Dr. 
Ne^  Bishop  of  Durham,  standing  behind  the  king's 
chair,  and  overheard  the  following  conversation:  *  His 
majesty  asked  the  bishops, — My  loras,  cannot  I  talw  my 
subjects'  money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  formali^ 
in  parliament?  The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered 
God  forbid,  sir,  but  you  should ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our 
nostrils.  Whereupon,  the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you?  Sir, 
repiied  the  bishop,  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  par'iamentary 
eases.  The  ting  aaswaredt  No  pnt  i^DKlnvia!^ 
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ma  pnuntly.  Then.  sir.  said  he,  I  think  it  lawftil  for  you 
1o  take  my  brother  Neale'B  money,  for  he  offers  it* 

Bishop  Andrev^t  we  ought  to  add,  adorned  his  learning 
and  shining  talents  by  the  highest  reputation  for  inel^i 
^pitality,  charity,  and  muni&oenoe.  One  of  Hilton  a 
cariy  Latin  poems  is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  this  dtstin- 
gttiahed  prelate*  in  which  he  ii  bewuled  in  a  itnin  of  the 
most  imrasnoned  regret  uid  adnuiation. 

ANDRISCUS.  TSee  Philippus.] 

ANDRCVMACHE,  the  wife  of  Hkctor.  It  is  also  the 
title  of  one  of  the  extant  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

ANDROIAACHUS,  a  native  of  Crete,  and  physician  to 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
compound  medicine  called  Theriake  (Oi^ptaKq),  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  he  described  in  a  poem  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  Galen  *b  works. 

ANDRO'MEDA,  a  constellation,  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
fh)m  Andromeda,  the  mytholt^cal  daughter  of  Cepheus 
and  Cassiopeia,  who  was  bound  to  a  rock  and  thus  exposed 
to  a  sea-raoDster,  from  whom  she  was  delivered  by  Perseus. 
This  constellation  occupies  a  coauderable  region  of  the 
heavens  hebw  Cassiopeia,  hy  which  it  may  be  thus  found. 
A  line  drawn  throueh  Uie  brightest  star  of  the  five  in 
CsasiMeia,  marked  p,KaA  the  pole  star,  passes  through  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  head  of  Andromeda, 
marked  a,  and  called  Alpherat  A  line  drawn  through 
«  Casuopein,  at  the  other  comer,  and  the  pole  star,  passes 
through  Almach  in  the  foot  of  Andromeda,  marked  y, 
while  in  the  line  between  the  two  stars  thus  found,  lies 
Mirach,  marked  |3,  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda.  The  fol- 
lowing list,  taken  from  the  Mem.  R.  Astron.  Soc.  vol.  t, 
shows  the  references  to  the  different  stars  of  this  constella- 
tion in  different  catalogues.  The  first  column  contains  the 
letter,  by  which  the  star  is  denoted ;  the  second  its  number 
in  Flamsteed's  catalogue ;  the  third  that  in  the  Astrono- 
mical Society's  catalogue,  and  the  fourth  the  magnitude  of 
the  star. 
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ANDRONI'CUS  was  the  advocate  of  the  Jews  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolemsus  Philometor  in  theit  proceedings 
against  the  Samaritans  in  Egypt,  who,  by  asserting  the  au- 
tMrity  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Garizim,  or  Geriaion,  against 
the  temple  at  Jenualemt  occasioned  a  controver^  which 
terminated  in  bloodshed.  The  Egyptian  Jews  (uthougb 
they  had  built,  about  the  year  150  b.c,  an  heretical  temple 
of  their  own,  in  the  province  of  Heliopolts)  zealously  defended 
the  authority  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  After  the  argu- 
ments were  exhausted,  both  parties  took  up  arms,  and 
having  found  that  blows  could  not  decide  the  matter,  they 
appealed  to  the  King,  Ptolemsus  Philometor,  who  appointed 
a  solemn  day  of  judgment.  In  full  court  it  was  agreed,  that 
those  who  were  found  in  error  should  be  lulled  for  the 
bloodshed  already  committed.  The  Sanujitan  advocates, 
Sabbu  (SabbseuB)  and  Theodosius,  lost  their  cause  against 
Andronicua,  and  were  put  to  death.  The  arbitrary  adrai- 
nistiation  (justice  in  those  times,  and  the  chaiacter  oi 
PtolenuDUt  nilometor,  tendte  this  aoooant  not  quite  inoxe- 


dihle.  (See  Josephus's  AnUquitiet,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  7.  «d. 
Aurelis  Allobrog.,  p.  434;  and  JosVs  QescJiichte  der  Juden, 
voL  ii.  pp.  308,  309.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  COMNE'NUS,  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  grandson  of  Alexis  L  In  his  youth  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  army  under  his  cousin,  the 
Emperw  llanueU  against  the  Turks  and  Armenians,  but 
havmg  entered  into  a  treasonable  cmrespondence  with  tbe 
King  of  Huncary,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a 
tower  of  the  puaoe,  where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He 
contrived  to  escape,  and  after  several  romantic  adventures 
arrived  at  Kiew,  in  Russia,  where  he  won  tbe  favour 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Jeroslaus.  -Like  Alcibiades,  Andro- 
nicus  could  assume  the  manners  of  every  country,  and  his 
athletic  constitution  could  support  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
climates;  he  could  pass  sudaenly  from  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  the  camp  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  debauch.  He 
was  a  great  fovourite  with  the  foir  sex,  and  he  won  the 
affections  of  no  less  than  .four  royal  princesses  in  succession, 
beginning  with  Eudocia,  the  emperor's  niece,  who  for  him 
forsook  the  palace,  and  aocompanied  her  lover  in  his  early 
eampugns.  Audroiucus,  in  nis  exile  at  Kiew,  became  in- 
strumental in  fimning  an  alliance  between  the  Russian 
prince  and  the  Emporor  Manuel,  and  tiius  obtuned  hi* 
pardcm  fhmi  the  latter.  He  led  a  body  of  Russian  cavalry 
from  the  banks  of  the  Borysthenea  to  the  Danube,  and 
assisted  tbe  emperor  against  the  Hungarians  at  the  siege 
of  Semlin.  After  the  peace,  having  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, he  protested  against  the  adoption  of  Beta,  Prince 
of  Hungary,  who  had  married  the  only  daughter  of  the 
emperor,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne.  Andronicus 
was  himself  next  in  the  order  of  succession.  The  Emperor 
Manuel  however  having  married  a  second  wife,  Maria, 
daughter  of  Raymund  of  Foitou,  Prince  of  Antioch,  had  1^ 
her  a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Alexis  II.  Meantime, 
Andronicus,  who  held  a  command  in  Cilicia,  fell  in  love 
with  Philippa,  Muia's  uster,  who  gave  herself  up  lo  him. 
as  Eudocia  had  done  befbre.  Tbe  emperor,  althoufgh  him- 
self dissolute  in  conduct,  reproved  diis  conneximi  or  Andro- 
nicus with  his  own  sister-in-law ;  and  Andronicus.  bmng 
obliged  to  leave  Philip|>a.  undertook,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  adventurers,  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
won  the  favour  of  Ahneric,  toe  Christian  king  of  thai 
country,  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon. 
Andronicus  received  from  him  the  principality  of  Beroot. 
(Berytus,)  on  the  coast  of  Svria.  There  he  fell  in  love  with 
a  third  princess,  Theodora,  the  young  widow  of  Baldwin  III., 
King  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  herself  of  the  Comnenian  line 
and  a  distant  relation  to  Andronicus.  She  ]iveA  openly  with 
him  as  his  concubine,  and  had  two  children  by  him.  Andro- 
nicus being  no  longer  safe  in  Palestine  from  the  hostility  of 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  reared,  accompanied  by  Theodora, 
to  Damascus,  where  tbe  Sultan  Noureddin  reoeived  him 
ho^tably.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Bagdad,  and  other 
imrts  of  the  east,  and  at  last  setded  among  the  Turks  in 
Asia  Minor,  whence  he  made  frequent  incuxsioni  into  the 
Greek  territories.  For  &is  he  was  excommunicated  hy  the 
church  and  outlawed  by  the  emperor.  The  governor  mTm- 
bizond  having  found  means  to  seize  Theodora  and  bat 
two  children,  and  send  them  to  Constantinople,  Andronicus, 
in  despair,  made  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and  repair- 
ing to  Constantinople,  sued  for  pardon  in  tbe  most  abject 
manner.  He  was  banished  to  Oenoe,  a  town  of  Ponbia, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between  Cape  Heracleum 
and  Cape  Jasonium,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of 
Manuel,  in  1180,  and  the  disorders  of  a  disputed  succes- 
sion, induoed  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  patricians  to 
recall  Andronicus,  as  the  only  man  who  could  restore 
peace  to  the  empire.  He  arrived  in  the  capital  in  the 
midst  of  acclamations,  acknowledged  the  young  Aleitis  as 
emperor,  but  arrested  tbe  empress-mother,  who  had  been 
in  some  measure  the  cause  of  the  troubles.  Andronicus 
was  associated  in  tho  empire  as  colleague  and  guardian  to 
Alexis.  He  then  developed  his  ambitious  views.  He  first 
caused  the  emprees-motber  to  be  tried  on  a  false  charge  of 
treasonable  correspondeace.  She  was  condemned  ufiheard, 
and  was  strangled,  and  her  body  thrown  into  the  sea.  He 
next  murdered  youn^  Alexis  hinikself;  and  then  assumed 
the  undivided  authority  as  emperor  in  1 1 83.  He  married 
Agnes,  Alexis's  widow  and  sister  to  Philippe  Augusta 
of  France,  who  was  still  almost  a  child.  'Andronicus's 
short  reign,'  says  Qflthon,  '  ezhilrite^a^ungular  qpntrast  o( 
vice  tnd  virtoa  •  when  he  j^^^  ^  tha 
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scourge ;  when  be  consulted  his  reason,  the  fttber  of  his 
people.  In  the  exercue  of  private  justice  he  vas  equitable 
and  rigorous ;  he  repre^ed  venality,  and  filled  the  offices 
with  the  most  deserving  candidates.  The  provinces,  so  Ion? 
tlie  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in  prosperity  and 
plenty,  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of  his 
ralgn,  vhile  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  bis  daily 
cruelties.  The  antient  proverb,  that  bloodthirsty  Is  the  man 
who  returns  from  banisnment  to  power,  was  verified  a^ain 
in  Andnmicns.*  (Dgdine  and  Fml  ihe  Roman  Etiqnre.) 
He  put  to  ^th,  w  mutilated  in  a  erael  manner,  all  those 
who,  during  his  long  exile,  bad  traduced  him^ojmoMd  his 
views,  or  insulted  his  misfortunes,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  murdered  empress  and  of  her  son. 
A  wretch  of  the  name  of  Aaron,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
the  Emperor  Manuel,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out  on  account 
of  treason,  suggested  to  Andronicus  not  to  content  himself 
with  blinding  those  he  suspected^  but  to  cut  out  their 
tongues  also,  by  means  of  which  they  might  still  have  in- 
iaied  him.  M&oy  of  Andronicua's  intended  victims  ewaped 
to  NiciDa  and  Prusa,  where  they  made  a  stand,  but  were 
overpowered,  and  those  unfortunate  towns  were  treated  with 
the  greatest  barbari^.  At  last,  so  many  terrors  drove  the 
people  of  Constantinople  to  revolt;  Isaac  Angelus,  one  of 
the  proaeiib^  and  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from 
Alexis  I.,  took  uAwe  in  the  ehiuvh  of  SL  Sophia.  A  crowd 
assembled  and  prodaimed  him  erajWRMT.  Andronicus  was 
then,  with  his  young  wife,  in  one  of  the  islands  of  die  Pro- 
pontis ;  be  rusbed  to  Constantinople,  but  was  overpowered, 
taken  prisoner,  and  dragged  to  the  presence  of  Isaac  An- 
gelus, who,  without  any  form  of  bial,  gave  him  up  to  the 
personal  revenge  of  his  enemies..  He  was  insulted  and 
tormented  in  every  possible  manner ;  bis  teeth,  eyes,  and 
hair  were  torn  from  him,  and  lastly,  he  was  hung  by  the 
feet  between  two  pillars.  In  his  painful  agony  he  was  beard 
to  ^;>peal  to  heavenly  mercy,  entreating  it  *  not  to  bruise  a 
brwen  reed/  At  last  some  one  ran  a  swoid  through  his 
body,  and  put  an  end  to  his  sufi'erings.  This  dreadful 
eata^ophe  happened  in  September,  1 185 ;  Andronicus  was 
then  past  sixty  yean  of  age. 

ANDRONI'OUS  CYRRHE8TS5,  an  arehitect  who 
constructed,  or,  at  least,  a  person  whose  name  is  attached 
to,  one  of  the  existing  remains  of  antient  Athens,  comnionly 
called  die  Tower  of  the  Winds ;  the  building  talus  this 
name  from  the  figures  of  the  eight  winds  being  cut  in  relief 
on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  building,  with  their  names  above 
them  on  the  frieze.  (See  Spcm,  ii.,  p.  135,  Amsterdam, 
1679.)  This  monument  stands  to  the  n<nlh  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  is  thus  described  by  Vitruvius : — *  Those 
who  have  paid  most  attention  to  th«  winds  make  them  eight 
in  number,  and  particularly  Andnmtcus  Cyrrhestes,  who 
built  at  Athens  an  octagonal  marble  tower,  and  out  on  eaeh 
ftce  the  figure  (tf  the  several  winds,  eaeh  being  tnmed  to 
the  quuier  from  which  that  wind  blows;  on  the  tower  he 
erected  a  marble  column  (meta),  on  which  he  placed  a 
Triton  of  bronze,  holding  out  a  rod  in  his  right  hand ;  and 
he  BO  contrived  it,  that  the  figure  moved  round  with  the 
wind,  and  constantly  stood  opposite  to  it ;  the  rod,  which 
was  above  the  figure  showed  in  what  direction  the  wind 
blew.' 

This  building  was  intended  for  a  sun-dial,  and  it  also 
coDt&ined  a  water-dock,  which  was  supplied  with  water 
from  the  spring  under  the  cave  of  Pan  on  the  north-west 
Mmer  of  the  Aflnpolis.  Cdonel  Leake  is  disposed  to  assign 
Uie  date  of  this  buil^g  to  about  b.c.  159.  (See  Leake's 
Topog.  Aihaai  British  Jftunim,  Elgin  Mfi^t  toL  i., 
P-  29.) 

ANDRONI'CUS,  LIVIUS.  [See  Livius.] 
ANDRONI'CUS  PAL^O'LOGUS,  the  eider,  son  of 
Michael,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  raised  by  his 
father  as  his  colleague  to  the  throne  in  1S73,  and  after 
Michael's  death  in  1282,  ho  reigned  forty-six  years  more. 
The  reign  of  Andronicus,  like  that  of  most  Byzantine 
emperors,  was  continually  disturbed  by  religious  contro- 
versies, civil  wars,  and  foreign  attacks.  In  13U1,  Othman 
first  in\'aded  the  territory  of  Nioomedia,  the  passes  of  Mount 
C)lympus  having  been  left  unguarded  by  the  neglect  or  par- 
nmoQy  c^the  Byzantine  court.  A  formidable  host  of  Cata- 
lonian  and  other  adventurers  came  to  Constantinople  in 
1303.  to  give  Andronicus  their  assistance  against  the  Turks, 
but  in  fact  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  empire,  and  to  plun- 
der both  sides  of  the  Channel.  They  defeated  the  Turks  in 
Asia,  but  they  ravE^ed  the  country,  sacked  Philadelphia,  be- 
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sieged  Magnesia,  which  had  a  Chreek  garnson.  smzed  Galli 
poh  on  the  Hellespont,  and  behaved,  in  short,  worse  than  the 
Turks  themselves.  Andronicus,  partly  by  force  and  partly 
through  bribes,  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  rid  of  these 
troublesome  allies,  at  an  enormous  cost  In  1320,  Michael, 
son  of  Andronicus,  having  died,  Michael's  son,  Andronicus. 
distinguished  by  the  historians  by  the  appellation  of  *  the 
younger,'  revolted  against  his  grandfather;  and  after  seve- 
ral years  of  a  ruinous  war,  was  crowned  as  colleague  to  the 
old  empnorin  1325.  Another  sedition  broke  out  in  1328t 
which  ended  in  tiie  abdication  of  the  elder  Andronicusi  who 
retired  to  a  convent  under  the  name  of  the  monk  Anthony. 
He  died  in  his  cell  fimr  years  after  his  abdication,  and  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  weak  and 
bigoted,  though  not  unlearned,  prince.  It  was  during  those 
disastrous  wars  between  the  two  Andronici  that  the  Otto- 
mans efiected  almost  without  resistance  the  conquest  of  all 
Bithynia  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Constantinople, 
while  other  Turkish  emirs  took  possession  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  ruin  of  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  was  then  consummated.  Andronicus,  the 
younger,  attempted  bravely  to  stem  the  torrent,  but  was 
defeated  and  wounded  by  (>rchan,  the  son  of  Othman,  who 
took  Prusa,  Nic»a,  and  Nioomedia.  He  was,  however, 
spared  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Ottunans  on  the 
European  coast.  He  died  in  1341,  in  the  fcrty-flfth 
year  of  his  age,  leaving  by  his  wifb  Jane  or  Anne  of 
Savoy,  a  boy,  John  Paheologus,  who  was  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  Cantacnzenns.  (Gibbon's  DecUne 
and  Fail;  the  Byzantine  historians  Gresoras,  Pachymer, 
and  Cantacuxenus ;  and  Hammer,  Oetcluchie  des  Osma- 
nischen  Reichet.) 

ANDRONI'CUS,  RHO'DIUS,  or  the  Rhodian.  It 
appears  from  Plutarch,  Strabo,  Galen,  Aulus  (Sellius,  Am- 
monius.  Simplicius,  and  other  antient  writers,  that  there 
resided  at  Rome,  about  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
an  eminent  Peripatetic  of  this  name,  who  had  previously 
taught  philosophy  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to  nave  first 
arranged,  indexed,  and  published  the  works  of  Aristotie, 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  Rome  in  the  library  of 
Apellicon  of  Teos,  by  Sylla ;  the  manuscripts  had  been  com- 
municated to  Andronicus  by  Tyrannion,  the  grammarian, 
who  seems  to  have  been  ori^naUy  emplin^ed  to  put  them  in 
order.  Some  of  the  authorities  also  refer  expressly  to  the 
Commentaries  of  this  Andronicus  on  certain  of  Aristotle's 
works.  The  first  woi^,  however,  supposed  to  be  by  this 
writer,  which  was  recovered  in  modem  times,  was  a  short 
treatise,  published  by  David  Hoeschelius,  in  12mo.,  at  Augs- 
burg, in  IA94,  under  the  title  of  Andronici  RhotUi  Peripa- 
tetici  PbihsqifM  Ltbeilm  Oepl  TlnBibv.  In  his  preface. 
Hoeschelius  referred  sbortiy  to  the  difi'erent  antient  aurora 
who  had  mentionad  Andronicus.  In  1607,  DanidHdnsiua 
puUished,  in  a  tjuarto  volume,  at  Leyden,  from  a  MS. 
which  had  fallen  mto  his  hands,  a  Greek  Commentary,  or 
Paraphrase,  on  Aristotie's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  probably  so 
named  from  having  been  originally  addressed  to  his  son 
Nicomachus.  Heinsius  accompanied  the  text  of  his  author 
with  a  Latin  translation ;  but  although  in  the  manuscript 
the  woilt.  was  attributed  to  Andronicus,  the  Rhodian,  he 
did  not  consider  himself  warranted  to  insert  that '  name  in 
the  title-page.  The  inscription  on  the  manuscript,,  he 
says  in  bis  preface,  was  evidentiy  by  an  illiterate  hand ;  and 
he  insinuates  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Andronicus,  al- 
though he' arranged  and  indexed  the  writinn  of  AriatoUe, 
ever  wrote  a  commentary  on  an^  of  them.  In  1617,  how- 
ever, he  published  a  second  edition  of  the  Paraphnse  at 
Leyden,  in  octavo,  in  which  he  entitles  it  Astdrtmid  RhotUi 
EtAieorumNieomaeheorumParegjhrasis,^^,  In  this  edition 
the  former  preface  is  withdrawn,  and  another  is  substituted, 
in  which  he  refers  to  the  other  anUent  authors,  besides  Plu- 
tareh  and  Strabo,  who  have  spoken  of  Andronicus,  and  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  work  is  really  by  him.  He  was 
well  acquainted,  be  says,  with  the  several  passages  in  his 
newly-aoduced  authorities,  which  tend  to  render  this  notim- 

Erobable,  although  they  had  escaped  his  recollection  when 
e  publiidied  his  former  edition.  It  is  most  likely  that  his 
attention  was  called  to  them  by  having,  in  the  interim,  met 
witii  the  preface  by  Hoeschelius  to  the  treatise  Ile/ii  IiaB&»; 
especiailly  as  we  find  him  now  reprinting  that  treatise  at  the 
end  of  the  Commentary.  The  next  Mition  of  the  Com- 
mentary appeared  at  Cambridge  in  1679.  It  professes  to 
be  an  exact  reprint  from  the  text  of  Heinsius,  but  of  which 
edition  is  not  said,  although  Heinsius  himself,  in  his 
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weond  pnbce,  spealu  of  his  flnt  ddiUon  as  bdn^  fldl  of 
Uunden.  This  second  preface  the  CambrifiKe  editor  sap- 
presses,  and  prints  instead  of  it  the  other,  which  Hoinstus 
bad  withdrawn.  To  that  ho  adds  another  of  hia  own,  an 
inapection  of  which  may  possibly  explain  his  curious  selec- 
tion from  the  two  written  at  different  times  hy  his.  prede* 
oessor.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  elaborate  display,  at  full 
length,  of  passages  respecting  Andronicus  from  the  writers 
previously  indicated  by  Hemaius  and  Hoeschelius.  All 
this  learning  the  worthy  editor  evidently  inshes  to  pass  oif 
as  his  own.  Heinsius,  accordingly,  he  gravely  tells  us, 
preserves  a  deep  silence  respecting  his  author;  and  to  hear 
out  this  assertion  he  prints,  as  we  have  said,  the  original 
preface  only  of  that  eminent  scholar.  If  Heinsius,  however, 
»  defrauded  of  some  glor^  by  ^is  clever  management,  it 
must  he  confessed  that  he  is  aaly  finled  at  hia  own  weapons, 
and  receives  no  mon  than  the  treatment  he  had  himself  prac- 
tised on  Hoeicheluu.  The  Acts,  we  think,  are  worth  re- 
cording as  another  illnstration  of  the  cmnmon  saying  that 
therQ  are  tricka  in  all  trades.  It  may  he  added,  .that  in 
]S09  the  curators  of  the  Clarendon  press  at  Oxford  pro- 
duced a  fourth  edition  of  the  Paraphrtue  of  Andronicut,  in 
which  with  amusing  scrupulosity  they  have  followed  the 
previous  editim  of  the  sister  university  in  all  particulars, 
the  ii^enions  seleotim  frmn  the  preftces  of  Heinsius  in- 
cluded. 

After  all,  great  doubts  have  been  entertained  by  several 
critics  as  to  the  work  being  really  the  production  of  Andro- 
nicus the  Rhodian.  The  different  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  in  Bayle.  Gabnel  Naua£  conceives 
Olympiodorus,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  aA«-  Christ, 
to  be  the  author.  Sauinaise  (Salmasius)  also  is  decidedly 
irf  opinion  dut  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  Rhodian  peripetetio. 
Oners  have  even  attrilnited  it  to  an  Androniens  Culiatus, 
a  native  of  Thesraloniea,  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  came  to  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople.  He 
gave  lessons  in  Gkeek  in  different  cities  of  Italy,  Angelo. 
Politian  being  one  of  his  echolars ;  after  which  he  came  to 
Parts,  and  was  the  first  who  taught  the  language  in  the  uni- 
versity there.  He  died  in  1 478.  There  is  as  much  diversity 
of  conjecture  about  the  anthorship  of  the  short  tract  Wepl 
llaS&v  ■  it  is  generally  believed  at  any  rate  not  to  be  by  the 
author  of  the  Paraphrase.  It  is  stated  in  the  Sit^raphie 
Universelle,  that  a  manuscript  in  the  Imperial  Libra^  of 
France  (now  the  Bibliotb^ue  du  Roi)  cited  by  M.  Samte 
Croix,  in  his  Examm  des  Hittoritnt  d Alexandra,  p.  524, 
attributes  the  Paraphrase  to  a  Heltodonis  of  Proue,  that 
is,  Brusa  in  Bithynia,  we  suppose. 

An  English  tianslatioa  of  the  ParaphrAe  on  the  Nieo- 
thochea  appeared  in  a  quarto  volume  at  Londtm.  in  1807, 
with  the  following  title;  The  ParaphrcM  of  an  anony- 
mow  Greek  Wruer,  hitherto  pubUahed  under  the  name 
of  Andronicu*  Rhodius,  oh  the  Nieomaehean  Ethics 
^  Arietotie,  translated  from  the  Greek  by  William  Bridg- 
man,  F.L.S. 

ANDROS.   [See  Bahamas.] 

ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  lying 
off  the  S.B.  end  of  Euboea,  from  which  it  is  distant  six 
miles.  It  lies  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  is  twenty-one 
milas  long  and  eight  broad,  with  a  population  of  about 
18,000.  The  i^and  is  verv  high  and  mountainous,  and  the 
highest  summits  retain  the  snow  during  many  pionths  in 
the  y«ta.  iThe  town  called  Andros,  or  Castra,  is  on  the 
eastern  coast,  besides  which  there  are  sixty-six  villages 
scattered  over  the  island.  Tht  soil  Is  very  fertile ;  and 
the  numerous  gardens,  which  are  well  laid  out^produce  ex- 
cellent lemons,  oranges,  and  pom^p^ates.  Much  wine  is 
made,  but  ell  oonsunied  by  the  inhabitants,  who  are  great 
drinkers.  Silk,  to  the  amount  of  about  3000  pounds  on  an 
average,  is  exported  annually.  It  is  the  practice  to  sow 
wheat  and  barley  together,  of  which  they  make  their  bread, 
but  there  is  not  sutncient  grown  for  the  consumption  of  the 
island ;  the  deficiency  is  easily  made  up  from  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Eubcea.  On  the  west  shore,  there  is  a 
port  called  Gabriel,  partially  sheltered  by  small  islands  from 
the  S.W.,  but  on  this  side  of  Andros  there  are  no  inhabi- 
tants, the  coast  being  so  very  steep  and  rocky.  The  N.W. 
g)int,  called  Pmnt  Guaidia,  is  in  37*  57' N.  tat.  24°  42' 

ANDROSCOGGIN,  or  AMARISCOGOIN.  a  river  of 
North  AmerioR.  which  rises  in  about  45"  12'  N.  lat.  7l0 15' 
W.  kmg.,  on  the  east  side  of  the  higfahuKte  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Maine.  The  Chandidre,  which  enters  tiie  St. 


Lawrence  opposite  Quebec,  has  its  sources  near  those  of  the 
Androset^in,  on  the  north  and  west  ude  of  (ho  same  high- 
lands. The  Androscoggin  flows  hy  numerous  branches  for 
about  twenty^five  mil»  sonth  into  a  number  of  lakes,  the 
chief  and  most  western  of  which  is  Umbagog.  The  united 
waters  forming  a  large  stream  flow  fhnn  this  lake  in  a 
western  direction,  which  soon  becomes  a  southern  on^  for 
thirty  miles,  under  the  name  of  Amariscoggin.  The  river 
having  reached  the  northern  base  of  the '  nucleus  of  the 
White  mountains,  turns  due  east,  and  pierciugthe  mountain- 
chain  flows  in  this  direction  for  fifty  miles.  Etere  it  makes 
another  bend  at  right  angles,  and  runs  south  for  thirty  miles, 
to  the  latitude  of  44°.  Below  this  point,  by  a  curving  course 
of  twenty  miles  south-east,  then  east,  and  finally  north- 
east, it  joins  the  Kennebec  at  Merrpr-meeting  Bay,  about 
six  miles  above  the  town  of  Bath,  m  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  entire  course,  measured  along  the  windings,  as  given  by 
the  maps,  is  not  less  than  200  mileB.  Below  the  mouotaini, 
the  river  is  called  the  Androsoogpn ;  it  has  no  large  tribu- 
taries, but  is  increased  by  numerous  rivulets,  and,  like  the 
other  rivers  of  Maine,  is,  for  its  length,  a  very  large  one. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Androscoggin  to  near  Durham,  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  open  ocean.  Though  ohatmcted 
hy  falls  and  shoals,  like  the  Kennebec,  both  these  riven 
afford  great  facility  for  inland  navigation :  the  chief  article 
transported  down  them  is  timber.  (See  Darby's  Geogra- 
phiced  View  qfthe  United  States.) 

ANDUJAR,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Andalusia,  38°  N. 
lat,  4°  W.  long.,  40  miles  E.N.E.  of  Cordova,  and 
19  N.W.  of  Jaen,  situated  on  an  elevated  plain  at  the 
foot  of  Sittrra  Morena.  The  river  Guadalquivir  embraces 
it  on  the  east  and  south.  The  confined  situation  of  Andiqar 
renders  it  very  snltty  in  sommer,  and  suhjeots  the  inhabit- 
ants to  blUous  and  putrid  inflammatory  fevers.  The  snl  ia 
verv  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  barley,  ml,  wine*  lumej, 
and  silkworms.  The  wines  <^  Andqjar  are  of  a  sharp 
taste,  from  their  ooataining  a  lai^  portion  of  tartar, 
but  are  rendered  palatable  by  a  particular  process  eaUec 
hy  the  Spaniards  arropar,  or  sweetening.  At  And^jar 
the  coolers,  called  alcarrazas,  are  manufactured  of  clay. 
The  inhabitants  are  principally  employed  in  agriculture,  hut 
there  are  also  at  Andujar  some  tanneries,  and  manu&ctories 
of  soap  and  earthenware.  There  is  a  \ery  ancient  bridge 
of  fifteen  arches  over  the  Guadalquivir,  which  b  in  a  very 
bad  state  of  repair.  In  January,  1823,  the  river  overflowed, 
and  damaged  one  of  the  piers;  in  oonsequence  of  which, 
two  of  the  arches  fell  down.  The  general  post  and  coach- 
ofBoes  for  all  Andalusia  ate  at  this  town. 

The  population  of  Andtgar  amounts  to  13.663  souls  with- 
in the  city,  but  a  greater  number  of  persons  live  in  tbe 
numerous  eortijoe,  farms,  of  the  neighbourhood.  Andujar 
contains'  five  parish  churches,  six  convents  of  monks,  fbnr 
of  nuns,  one  hospital,  one  school,  and  two  alma-honses,  one 
for  twelve  old  men  and  another  Has  same  number  of 
aged  females.  (See  Mifiano;  Pons,  carta  v.,  n.  6 — S6, 
torn,  xvi.) 

ANDUZE,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Gard. 
The  town  itself  is  ill  built  but  it  is  in  a  pleasant  country,  on 
the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  one  of  the  streams  called  Gaidon, 
and  which  is  distinguished  as  the  '  Gardon  d'Anduze.'  The 
inhabitants,  who  amount  to  more  than  6000,  are  mostly  pro- 
testants,  and  are  engaged  in  the  manufkcture  hats, 
cloth,  serge,  silk  stoekingB,  pottery,  and  fflne,  which  find 
a  sale  at  the  gteat  fliir  m  Beaucain,  in  the  same  depart- 
ment [See  BiAUCAiRB.]  It  ia  about  SS  miles  N.W.. 
of  Nismes,  the  departmental  capital. 

ANEGADA,  or  the  DROWNED  ISLAND,  one  of 
the  lesser  Antilles,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  group 
known  as  the  Virgin  Islands.  Tbe  surface  of  Anegada  is 
the  production  of  rithopbytte,  based  on  a  submarine  founda- 
tion. The  island  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  level.  On  the 
south-east,  there  is  a  gradual  rising  of  the  ground  frma 
north  to  south  to  the  elevation  of  sixty  feet  and  this  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  The  south  side  is  a  continued 
mass  of  shelves,  loosely  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  mixed 
with  sand.  This  mould  is  the  result  ot  sea-weed,  which  has 
lost  its  saline  properties  through  exposure  to  the  sun ;  it  is 
light  snd  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and  in  many  places  eovera 
the  ground  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Where  the 
shelves  are  intersectnl  by  openings  which  occur  continually 
and  of  various  wiilths,  larger  quantilieB  of  sea-weed  have 
been  detained,  and  a  considerable^mount  ofL  Tegetahte 
monld  has  been  aoeumulated,  in  ivic)tl»hinte  nrew  of  a 
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healthy  and  vigorous  appearance.  The  few  trees  found  on 
the  island  grow  in  these  situationg.  The  northern,  western, 
and  eastern  aides  of  the  island  are  less  favoured,  being 
covered  with  sandy  deposits  thrown  forward  by  the  sui^ 
The  sand  is  frequently  formed  into  hillocks  forty  feet 
high,  and  where  they  do  not  occur,  detached  maaseB  of 
limestone  and  coral  may  be  seen,  many  of  which  are  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  high.  Behind  these  rocky  hillocks  some 
patches  of  productive  soil  are  found,  and  these  are  culti- 
vated as  garden-graond  by  the  inhabitants.  Several  ponds 
are  met  vitb  on  the  sumee  of  the  island,  from  some  of 
which  considerable  qndhtities  of  salt  ue  gathered. 

There  is  abundanoe  of  fresh-water  on  almost  every  part  of 
the  island,  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  aalt-pouds.  The  water,  by  filtering  through  the  surfhce 
soil,  is  very  speedily  deprived  of  its  salme  particles. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Anegada  are  not  numerous, 
but  it  is  singular  that  several  of  them  are  not  observed  in 
any  of  the  other  Vii^n  Islands.  It  appears  probable  that 
the  seeds  of  these  must  have  been  carried  there  by  currents, 
or  conveyed  by  birds  from  the  Spanish  main. 

Anegada  is  chietly  noted  for  the  numerous  wrecks  which 
have  happened  on  the  reef  by  which  its  windward  or  eastern 
side  is  bordered,  and  which  oontinueB,  under  the  name  of 
the  Horseshoe,  about  four  leagues  to  the  south-east,  ter- 
minating seven  miles  from  the  east  end  of  Viivin  Gorda. 
The  chief  profit  of  the  inhalntanta  comes  from  these  ship- 
wrecks ;  and,  except  on  such  occasions,  the  only  labours  in 
which  they  engage  are  those  of  raising  provisions  for  their 
subsistence,  and  cultivating  some  small  patches  of  cotton, 
the  produce  of  which  is  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Tortola. 

The  length  of  the  island,  in  a  direction  east-south-east,  is 
ten  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  four  miles  and  a  quarter. 
The  south-east  point  of  the  island  is  in  18"  44^N.  lat,  and 
64°  16'  W.  long.  The  population  consists  of  eleven  white 
and  twenty-one  coloured  and  black  &milies.  (See  Purdy'a 
Colombian  Navigator,  and  Journal  qf  the  Soyal.  Geo- 
graaJiical  Society,  vol.  ii.) 

ANEMOHETER.  from  the  Greek  language,  signifying 
vnnd-mgantrer,  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  force  of 
tiie  wind,  by  finding  what  mechanical  effect  the  wind  to  be 
measured  will  imnuce  upon  the  apparatus.  The  first 
anemometer  was  invented  by  Wolfi  and  b  described  by 
him  in  his  EUmenta  Matheuot,'  vol  ii.  p.  319  (Geneva 
edition,  17-16).  It  consists  of  four  sails,  similar  to  those 
of  a  windmill,  but  smaller,  turning  on  an  axis.  On 
the  axis  is  a  perpetual  screw,  which  turns  a  vertical  cog- 
wheel round  a  second  axis,  placed  transversely  to  the  former. 
To  the  second  axis  is  attached  a  har,  on  which  a  weight  is 
fixed,  SQ  that  the  sails  cannot  turn  without  moving  round 
the  bar  in  a  vertical  circle.  "When  the  wind  acts  upon  the 
sails  the  bar  rises,  and  this  continues  until  the  increased 
leverage  of  the  weight  fimiishes  a  counterpoise  to  the  moving 
force  of  the  wind.  The  niimber  of  degrees  through  which 
tile  bar  is  moved  to  produce  this  effect  a  measured  on  a 
dial,  the  hand  of  which  turns  on  the  axis  of  the  co^-wheel. 
The  principle  of  Dr.  lind's  anemometer  is  as  follows  ; — 
A,  a  curved  tube  of  glass,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  is  partially  filled 
withwater.  Thebore  of  the  tube  is  dimi- 
nished at  the  bottom,  as  a  check  on  the 
oscillations  to  which  the  water  is  sub- 
ject from  slight  variations  in  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  wind  acts  upon  the 
open  end  A,  and  depresses  the  water 
to  B,  until  the  column  of  water  bC, 
the  difierence  between  the  levels  b 
and  C,  is  a  counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
the  wind  on  B.  This  difference  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
graduated  scale.  Hence,  when  the  area  of  the  bore  at  B 
is  known,  and  the  height  of  b  C  obser\-ed,  the  column  of 
water  is  found  the  weight  of  which  is  equivalent  to  tiie  force 
of  tbi  wind.  The  vdocity  may  thence  be  found  by  observing 
(see  AxR0D\NAUiC9)  that  the  velocities  are  nearly  as  the 
square  roots  of  thg  resistances,  and  that  the  moving  force  of 
a  wind  of  20  feet  per  second  on  a  square  foot  is  12  ounces. 

The  following  table,  calculated  by  Dr.  Button,  who 
made  some  experiments  with  Dr.  Lind's  anemometer,  at 
Woolwich  (which  is  given  in  his  Mathematical  Dictionary), 
may  be  used  with  that  instrument,  and  indicates  what 
Tdoci^  of  wind  GoirenKmds  to  various  diiferences  between 
the  levels. 
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In  Regnier's  anemometer,  a  bar,  carrying  a  flat  wooden 
surface  at  right  angles  to  it,  protrudes  fVom  a  box,  through 
a  hole  in  the  front  of  which  it  slides.  This  bar  is  met  by  a 
spring,  which  resists  its  further  entry,  until  fbrce  is  applied 
against  the  wooden  surface.  In  the  interior  of  the  box,  the 
under  side  of  the  bar  carries  rackwork,  which  plays  on  a 
cog  wheel,  the  axis  of  which,  passing  through  a  side  of  the 
box,  carries  a  hand  round  a  dial-plate.  The  flat  surface  of 
wood  is  presented  to  the  wind,  ^hich  presses  upon  it  and 
forces  back  the  bar,  carrying  the  cog  wheel  and  hand 
through  an  angle,  greater  less,  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  impulse  of  Uie  wind. 

Various  other  contrivances  have  been  ^posed;  but 
those  which  we  have  described  contain  theij  main  prin- 
ciples. For  a  table  of  the  force  of  winds,  see  Airodyna- 

HICS. 

ANB'MONE  is  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Rantmcu' 
laceee,  in  which  are  comprehended  many  beautiftil  flowers. 
It  consists  of  lowly  herbs,  usually  perennials,  vrith  white  or 
purple,  or  scarlet,  or  even  yellow  blossoms,  in  which  there 
IS  no  distinct  calyx,  and  which  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of 
grains,  each  terminated  by  a  long  silky  foathei^  tail.  As 
tne  species  generally  grow  on  open  plains  or  in  high  ex- 
posed situations,  their  feathery  grains  produce  a  singular 
shining  appearance  when  waved  by  the  breeze,  whence  has 
been  ^ived  their  name  (from  the  Greek  ipefiwv^),  wbteh 
literally  signifies  Wind-flower,  the  appellation  achmlly  be- 
stowed by  tne  English. 

All  the  anemonies  possess,  in  common  with  other  Ranun- 
culaceee,  the  property  of  extreme  acridity.  The  leaves  of 
A.  Pulsatilla  will  raise  blisters  on  the  skin ;  if  chewed,  they 
produce  irritation  of  the  throat  and  tongue ;  and  their  roots, 
as  well  as  those  of  A.  pratetiHs,  nearly  related  species, 

§ reduce  nausea  and  vomiting  if  administered  in  very  small 
OSes,  on  which  account  they  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  some  medical  men,  in  various  complaints.  The 
bruised  leaves  and  flowers  of  A.  nemorota  have  been  found 
to  cure  the  tinea  in  the  head  of  children.  The  foilowii^ 
are  the  most  remarkable  species : — 

1.  A.piihatilla  or  pasque  flower;  this  grows  wild  upon 
exposed  downs  in  various  parts  of  England,  as  on  the  Ck^- 
magog  Hills  near  Cambriage,tiie  heath  at  Newmarket,  &c 
It  has  targe  purple  flowers  and  finely  cut  hairy  leaves ;  and 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  die  A.  pratsiuit,  the  use  c^which. 
in  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  been  80  strongly  recommended  by 
Baron  Stoerck  and  others. 

2.  A.  nemorosa,  the  wood  anemone ;  found  abundantly  in 
woods  all  over  England,  covering  the  ground  with  its  neat 
white  flowers  under  the  shelter  of  bushes  as  early  as  March 
and  April.  It  is  a  perennial  plant  with  biobby  roots,  and 
a  short  stem  having  one  or  two  smoc^,  bright  green,  deeply 
cut  leaves.   It  is  poisonous  to  cattle. 

3.  A.pavomtia,  the  Peacock  anemone;  a  native  of  the 
vineyards  in  Provence,  about  Nice,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  usually,  but  improperly,  named  A.  stellata.  It  is 
known  by  its  scarlet  or  scarlet  and  white  flowers,  which  are 
usually  double,  and  have  their  divisims  very  sharp-pointed. 
In  habit  it  is  like  A.  comnaria,  for  a  variety  of  which  If  is 
of^en  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Uie  culti- 
vated species. 

4.  A.  coronaria,  the  common  garden  anemone.  Found  in 
a  wild  state  in  moist  meadows  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Greece,  and  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor ;  Dr.  Russell 
q)eaks  of  it  as  abundant  near  Aleppo.  In  these  places  it 
is  seen  only  m  a  Bngle  state,  but  even  thsti^tanning^to  » 
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vanfifr^  of  coloun,  the  principal  of  which  are  white,  scarlet, 
and  purple  in  difl^nt  shades.  In  the  gardens  it  is  too 
well  known  to  require  description :  the  single  varieties  are 
mwii\y  ca\ieAp6pptfanemonies;  the  double Itinds  owe  their 
peculiar  state  either  to  a  multiplication  of  the  petals,  or  to  a 
conversion  of  the  stamens  and  pistilla  into  petals ;  these 
have  been  procured  bjr  ^tiei^t  cultivation  for  some  hun- 
dred years,  and  are  still  improving.  The  method  pursued 
has  been  to  save  seeds  only  firom  the  kinds  that  have  the 
greatest  vigour,  or  the  greatest  tendency  to  a  multiplication 
of  tiieir  parts,  and  vh^ver  a  double  flower  is  accidentally 
capable  of  producing  seed*  to  ftrefer  it  to  all  others.  By 
tins  means  habits  that  were  originally  accidental  become 
fixed,  and  capable  of  being  further  acted  upon  by  the  perse- 
vering gardener.  A  course  of  this  sort  patiently  followed  up, 
has  eniu>led  the  Dutch  to  improve  the  race  of  anemonies  so 
much  as  to  obtain  them  within  a  few  years  with  stems  nearly 
half  a  yard  high,  and  with  blossoms  six  inches  across. 

S.  A.sleliata;  a  native  of  various  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Levant,  is  also  often  seen  in  our  gardens, 
where  it  is  called  A.  hortenais.  It  differs  from  the  last  in 
having  smaller  and  narrower  petals,  verj*  rarely  double  flowers, 
a  greater  tendency  to  purple  in  their  colours,  and  much 
broader  leaves.  It  is  not  so  liable  to  vary  as  the  last  species. 

Gardening  books  are  filled  with  directions  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  these  plants ;  all  of  wliich,  in  this  as  in  most 
other  cases,  may  he  reduceiil  to  a  few  simple  rules,  resulting, 
indeed,  from  experience,  but  which  might  have  been  just  as 
well  deduced  ftom  the  consideration  o£  the  natural  habits  of' 
the  species.  1 .  They  grow  wild  in  rich  and  moist  pastures ; 
the  soil  for  ttlem  sbo^d  therefore  be  fresh  loaoi,  with  as 
great  a  proportion  of  stimulating  manure  as  they  can  be 
made  to  bear.  2.  They  are  natives  of  the  hottest  parts  of 
Europe,  where  the  winter's  cold  is  not  more  than  the  olive 
will  bear;  they  should  therefore  never  be  exposed  to  the 
severest  frosts  of  England,  but  should  be  protected  by  a  cover- 
ing of  some  kind,  either  in  the  shape  of  frames  or  a  mulching 
of  decayed  tan.  It  is  true  that  they  are  hardy  enough  to  exist 
and  flower  without  this  care,  but  the  beauty  of  plants  pro- 
tected is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  such  as  are  left  ex- 

Sosed  in  the  open  border.  3.  They  commence  their  growth 
uring  the  mild  winters  of  their  native  countries,  and  are 
ready  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  start 
up  into  flower.  As  the  summer  advances,  and  the  heat 
and  drouffht  increase,  they  perfect  their  seeds  and  lose  tlwir 
leaves,  wnen  they  fitll  into  a  state  of  rest ;  summer  and 
autumn  are,  therefore,  their  real  winter,  and,  consequently, 
it  is  at  this  time  they  should  be  taken  up  and  prepared 
for  the  succeeding  season.  4.  When  the^  are  in  a  grow- 
ing state  in  their  native  countries,  the  sun  s  rays  have  but 
lime  force,  and  they  are  consequently  not  prepared  to  bear 
much  exposure ;  for  this  reason,  florists  find  it  necessary  to 
shade  them,  when  they  flower  during  the  hot  weather  of  our 
English  summers. 

Like  all  other  rules  in  gardening,  the  above  directions 
may  be  modified  and  departed  from  without  any  great 
evil ;  hut  if  the  object  is  to  cultivate  this  class  of  flowers 
in  the  ^atest  perfection,  and  to  improve  their  race,  these 
rules  will  he  found  too  important  to  he  materially  neglected. 
Fac  A.  Hepatiea,  see  Hspatica. 

ANE'MOSCOPB,  an  instmrnent  for  determining  the 
direction  of  the  wind ;  usually  constructed  by  oonneeting 
with  the  spindle  of  a  weathercock  the  hand  of  a  dial  on 
which  the  points  of  the  compass  are  marlrad. 

ANETHUM.    [See  Fcekiculum  and  Pimpinblla.] 

A'NEURISM,  is  a  Greek  word  idveupvaftot),  literally 
signifying,  '  a  widening,  or  extension :'  it  is  now  used  to 
signify  a  tumour,  consisting  of  a  preternatural  enlargement 
of  an  artery.  The  artery  is  the  only  seat  <^  this  disease  ; 
and  any  artery  of  the  body  may  be  «ie  subject  of  it,  but  it 
is  much  more  common  in  some  arteries  than  in  others.  The 
corresponding  disease  in  a  vein  is  termed  Varix. 

An  Aktery  is  composed  of  three  membranes  which  are 
firmly  united,  and  form  the  walla  of  a  strong,  elastic,  and 
extensible  tube.  These  membranes  are  called  tunics  or 
coat!.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  artery  these  tunics 
yield  only  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  impulse  of  the  blood, 
so  that  the  tube  posaesses  only  a  certain  diameter;  but  in 
a  state  of  disease  the  impulse  of  the  blood  distenils  these 
tunics  to  a  preternatural  extent,  causing  that  part  of  the 
artery  which  is  diseased  to  swell  out  into  a  tumour  or  bag. 
The  distension  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  progiessively  in 
oreaiing,  they  are  at  last  capable  of  no  fi^er  stretch- 


ing, and  oonsec^ently  are  torn  asunder  and  burst.  But 
the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery  are  not  as  extensible 
as  the  external  coat;  the  two  former  coats  are  therefore 
ruptured  a  considerable  time  before  the  latter  gives  way,  in 
which  case  the  only  proper  coat  of  the  artery  forming  the 
Willi  of  the  aneurisms!  tumour  is  the  external.  This  coat  in 
its  turn  getting  prc^ressively  thinner  and  thinner  as  the 
dilatation  goes  on,  at  length  bursts  like  the  former ;  the  blood 
escapes,  and hfe  issuddenly  extinguished.  Butsometimesthe 
tumour  does  not  burst  even  after  the  rupture  of  the  external 
coat  of  the  artery ;  for  there  is  placed  around  the  artery  a 
dense  and  strong  membranous  sheath  consisting  of  what  is 
termed  cellular  membrane,  vdiich  sheath  is  far  more  exten- 
sible than  any  of  the  coats  of  the  artery,  and  it  is  found 
that  sometimes  the  aneurismal  sac  or  the  bag-like  tumour 
which  the  dilated  artery  forms,  consists  only  of  this  con- 
densed cellular  membrane,  all  the  proper  coats  of  the  artery 
having  been  rent  and  destroyed  by  the  progressively  dis- 
tending force.  Thus  an  aneurism  may  consist  simply  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  coats  of  an  artery  without  the  rupture  of 
any  ;  or  of  the  dilatation  of  some  with  the  rupture  of  others ; 
or  of  the  rupture  of  all,  the  bag  of  the  tumour  being  formed 
solely  by  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery. 

When  the  coats  of  the  artery  have  burst  and  this  portion 
of  the  tube  is  dilated  into  a  sac,  it  is  evident  that  this  sac  is 
beyond  the  direct  current  of  tbe  circulation,  and  that  the 
laj^ger  the  bag,  the  farther  its  eontenta  will  be  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  direct  current  of  the  Uood.  Tlie  conaequenco 
is,  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  aneurismal  sac  undergoea 
a  peculiar  change,  a  modification  of  the  process  of  coa^a- 
tion  [see  BloqoJ  ;  the  thinner  pavt  of  the  blood  being  re- 
moved, while  a  portion  of  the  thicker  part,  or  the  fibrin, 
remains.  In  this  manner  there  is  left  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  sac  a  stratum  of  the  thicker  or  fibrous  part  of 
the  blood.   Successive  depositions  are  made  of  this  fibrous 

n of  the  blood  by  which  the  cavity  of  the  tumour  is  gra- 
ly  diminished.  At  length  the  sac  becomes  entirely 
filled  with  this  substance,  which  forms  for  it  a  firm  plug. 
The  deposition  of  this  fibrin  is  not  confined  to  the  aneu- 
rismal sac,  but  is  continued  into  the  artery  itself,  both  above 
and  below  its  dilatetion,  until  it  reaches  the  next  impor- 
tent  ramification  which  is  given  off  from  the  artery,  where 
it  stops.  In  this  manner  the  circulation  through  the  aneu- 
rismal portion  of  the  vessel  is  prevented ;  the  blood  is  deter- 
mined into  other  channels ;  this  portion  of  the  vessel,  being 
no  longer  of  any  service  in  carrying  on  the  circulation,  is 
blocked  up,  and  in  this  manner  is  efibcted  a  spontanecnu 
cure  of  the  disease. 

But  this  beautiful  curative  process,  though  it  occasionally 
happen,  is  not  the  usual  course.  'When  Uie  external  coat 
or  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  artery  are  stretehed  beyond  a 
certain  point,  it  would  seem  that  its  vitality  is  diminished  ; 
at  length  a  part  of  it  mortifies  or  dies ;  an  eschar  is  formed  ; 
the  eschar  sloughs  away ;  an  opening  is  thus  formed  in 
the  tumour ;  the  blood  rushes  out,  and  the  patient  dies. 
This  is  the  mode  in  which  the  aneurismal  sac  bursts  when 
the  aneurism  is  situated  on  the  external  part  of  the  body. 
But  if  the,  aneurism  be  internal  the  process  is  differenL 
The  tumour  becoming  thinner  and  Uiinner  by  successive  dis- 
tention, bursts  suddenly  by  a  crack  or  fissure,  through  which 
the  blood  is  discharged. 

The  first  symptom  which  denotes  the  ft^mation  of  an 
aneurism,  is  uie  perception  of  an  unusual  throbbing  in  the 
diseased  artery.  If  the  situation  of  the  artery  be  sudi  that  it 
can  be  seen  or  felt,  a  small  tumour  is  manifest.  This  tumouri 
when  carefully  observed,  is  found  to  have  a  pulsatory  mo- 
tion, the  pulsatory  motion,  as  well  as  the  tumor  itself,  disap- 
pearing when  the  part  is  compressed,  but  instantly  reap- 
pearing on  the  removal  of  the  pressure.  Commonly,  the 
tumour  is  ^Ahout  pain,  and  without  any  discoloration  of 
the  skin.  The  magnitude  of  the  tumour,  whatever  its  size 
when  first  discovered,  is  steadily  progressive;  in  proportion 
as  it  grows  larger  the  pulsatory  motion  diminishes,  and 
when  it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  size  the  pulsation 
is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  tumour  continually  enlarging, 
produces  a  variety  of  effonta  on  the  pCrts  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact.  Some  it  pushes  aside,  others  it  carries 
with  it,  and  others  it  destroys.  The  adjacent  muscles,  for 
example,  whether  they  are  situated  directly  m-er  the  aneu- 
rism, or  are  at  one  side  of  it,  are  usually  stretehed,  displaced, 
dwindled,  and  sometimes  entirely  confounded  witti  the  con- 
tiguous parte.   The  nerves,  too,  ara  frequentiv  pudied  out 

of  tiieir  natural  situatbn,  or,  if  tXey  wUiecriviAsaideA  nt 
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the  sac,  as  they  often  do,  they  are  necessarily  stretched  as 
the  tumor  enlarges,  and  this  distension  of  the  nervous  cords 
sometimeB  occasions  intense  pain.  The  cartilages  and 
bones,  pressed  upon  by  the  advancing  tumor,  gradually  dis- 
wpear,  and  at  length  are  so  completely  destroyed  that  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  them  remains.  In  general,  as  long 
ms  the  tumor  is  small,  it  is  unattended  with  pain,  but  the 
changes  which  it  produces  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
stretching  of  the  nerves  and  the  al»orption  of  the  bones,  is 
sometimes  attended  with  intolerable  pain,  carable  of  being 
mitigated'by  no  means  hitherto  discovered.  Death  at  last 
puts  an  end  to  the  pain  and  the  patient  together ;  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fatal  event  being  clearly  indicated  by  the 
increasing  thinness,  softness,  and  darkness  of  the  tumor. 

The  importance  in  practice  of  discriminating  between  this 
most  dangerous  disease  and  all  other  tumors  is  manifest ; 
but  the  distinction  is  not  always  easy,  or  at  any  rate  is  not 
always  made.  Many  a  fiital  accident  has  happened  in 
consequence  i^  inciuons  having  been  made  into  aneurisms 
which  were  mistaken  tor  abscesses.  Vesalius  was  consulted 
about  a  tumor  of  the  back,  which  be  pronounced  to  be  an 
aneurism :  soon  afterwards  an  imprudent  practitioner  made 
an  opening  in  the  swelling  and  the  patient  bled  to  death. 
Ruysch  r»ates  that  a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumor  near  tiie 
fae«,  not  suspecting  it  to  he  an  aneurism,  and  the  hemor- 
rhage, though  suppressed  at  last,  placed  the  life  of  the 
patient  in  the  utmost  jeopardy.  A  person  consulted  Boer- 
haave  about  a  swelling  at  his  knee,  who  cautioned  him 
against  allowing  it  to  to  opened ;  it  was  opened,  and  the 
man  died  on  the  spot  Even  Ferrand,  head  surgeon  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu,  mistook  an  axillary  aneurism  for  an  abscess, 
plunged  his  bistoury  into  the  swelling  and  killed  the  patient 
The  characters  by  which  the  aneunsmal  swelling  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  diseases  are  given  at  great 
length  in  surgical  books. 

Ihere  is  something  in  the  structure  of  the  lai^»  arteries 
which  predisposes  to  tiiis  disease.  Their  coats  are  thinner 
in  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  the  column  of  blood  with 
which  they  are  filled  than  the  coats  of  the  smaller  arteries. 
The  internal  are  much  more  subject  te  aneurism  than  the 
external  arteries.  The  curvatures  of  the  arteries  are  another 
predisposing  cause.  The  period  of  life  at  which  aneurism 
IB  most  Sequent  is  between  the  ases  of  thirty  and  &t\y.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  however,  states  Uiat  he  has  seen  the  dis- 
ease in  a  child  only  eleven  years  old,  end  that  he  has  ope- 
rated for  it  with  success  in  a  man  of  eighty-five.  It  is 
much  more  common  among  males  than  females.  Out  of 
63  cases  <^this  disease,  56  were  malest  and  only  7  females. 
Aneurism  so  often  follows  a  sudden  violent  shock  sustained 
«ther  by  the  whcde  body  or  by  a  limb,  and  more  especially 
by  the  sudden  Tiolest  extension  of  a  limbr  as  apparently  to 
justify  the  common  opinion  that  external  violence  is  among 
the  most  fiequent  exciting  causes  of  the  malady. 

Excepting  in  the  exceedingly  rare  case  in  which  the 
spontaneous  cure,  already  explained,  is  efieeted,  this  disease, 
when  left  to  itself,  uniformly  proves  fatal  by  the  ultimate 
rupture  of  the  tumor,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient 
expires  either  instantaneously  ttom  the  great  and  sudden 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  d^rees  from  repeated  losses  of  it.  And 
yet  anteritv  to  the  time  of  Galen,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  there  is  to  be  found  no  record 
whatever  of  this  terrible  malady.  The  older  practitioners,  in- 
deed, who  believed  that  the  arteries  were  air-tubes,  could  have 
hod  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  an  onc^irism.  It  has 
been  justly  oraerved,  that  were  the  number  of  individuals  in 
Europe  who  are  now  annually  cured  of  aneurism  by  the  inter- 
ference of  art,  to  be  assumed  as)  the  basis  of  a  calculation  of 
the  number  of  persons  who  must  have  perished  by  this  dis- 
ease, from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Galen, 
it  would  help  to  convey  some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
anatomical  knowledge  is  the  means  of  saving  human  life. 

The  cure  of  aneurism  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
preternatural  cavity  of  the  artery.  The  obUteration  of  this 
cavity  is  the  sole  object  of  the  operation,  which  is  found  to 
he  the  only  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  curing  the  disease. 
This  operation  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  artery 
and  passing  a  ligature  around  it  above  its  culatation.  The 
immediate  eStMi  of  the  ligature  of  course  is  to  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  into  the  s«o ;  its  ultimate  eflect  is  to  excite  inflam- 
mation in  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  by  which  its  sides,  brought 
into  close  contact  by  Uie  ligature,  permanently  adhere  to- 
gether, thus  inducing  an  ouiteration  of  the  cavit]^  of  the 
vessel.  The  success  at  the  operation  depends  entirely  on 


the  completeness  of  the  adhesion  of  the  aides  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  consequent  obliteration  of  its  cavi^.  But  this 
adhesion  will  ^ot  take  place  untess  the  purtioii  of  the 
artery  to  which  the  ligature  is  applied  be  in  a  smind  state. 
If  it  be  diseased,  as  it  almost  always  is,  near  the  seat  of  the 
aneurism,  when  the  process  is  completed  by  which  tibe  liga- 
ture is  removed  [see  Inflamuation],  haBmorrhoge  tues 

{>lace,  and  the  patient  dies  just  as  if  the  aneurism  had  been 
eft  to  itself.  For  a  long  time,  surgeons  were  in  the  habit 
of  applying  the  ligature  as  close  as  possible  to  the  seat  of 
the  aneurism :  they  laid  open  the  aneurismal  sac  in  its  whole 
extent,  and  scooped  out  the  blood  contained  in  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  large  deep-seated  sore,  consisting  of 
parts  in  an  unhealthy  state,  was  formed ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  the  cure  that  this  sore  should  suppurate,  granulate,  and 
heal,— a  process  which  the  constitution  was  irequentiy  un- 
able to  flupitort.  Hnnover,  there  was  a  constant  danger 
Hat  the  patient  would  perish  firom  hamonhage,  through 
the  want  of  adhesioti  of  tne  sides  of  the  artmy.  The  pro- 
found knowledge  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  stnicture,  and 
of  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy  hy'which  both  are  regu- 
lated, which  John  Hunter  had  acquired  from  anatomy, 
suggested  to  this  eminent  man  a  mode  of  operating,  the 
effect  of  which,  in  preserving  human  life,  has  placed  him 
high  in  the  rank  of  the  benefacters  of  lus  race.  This  con- 
summate anatomist  saw  that  tiie  reason  why  death  so  often 
followed  the  common  operation,  was  because  a  process  essen- 
tial to  its  success  was  prevented  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  artery.  He  observed  that  while  the  vessel  close  to 
the  aneurism  was  always  diseased,  at  some  distance  from 
the  aneurism  it  was  in  a  sound  state :  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  the  ligature  were  applied  to  this  distant  part,  that  is* 
to  a  sound  instead  of  a  diseased  portion  of  tb«  artery,  the 
imMwss  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  operation  would  not 
be  eounteittcted.  But  to  this  there  was  oue  oapibd  objection, 
namely,  that  it  wquld  often  be  necessary  to  appljr  the  liga- 
ture around  the  main  trunk  of  an  artery,  before  it  gives  off 
its  branches,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  below  the 
ligature  would  be  d<nirived  of  their  supply  of  blood,  and  must 
therefore  mortify.  He  was  well  acquainted,  however,  with 
that  arrangement  of  the  blood  vessels  which  has  been  ex- 
plained under  the  term  Anastohosis.  Reflecting  on  the 
number  and  freedom  of  the  communications  of  the  arterial 
tubes,  he  conceived  it  possible  that  a  limb  might  receive  a 
sufficient  supply  of  blood  to  maintain  its  vitali^  through 
the  medium  m  its  collateral  branches  only.  For  an  aneurism 
in  die  ham.  he,  therefore,  boldly  cut  down  upon  the  main 
trunk  of  the  artery  which  supplies  the  lower  extremity,  sod 
applied  a  Iwature  around  it,  where  it  u  seated  near  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  in  the  confident  expectation  that, 
though  he  thus  deprived  the  limb  of  the  supply  of  blood 
which  it  received  through  its  direct  channel,  it  would  not 
perish.  His  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  animal 
economy  led  him  to  expect  that  the  force  of  the  circulation 
being  thus  taken  off  from  the  aneurismal  sac,  the  progress 
of  the  disease  would  be  stopped ;  that  the  sac  itself,  witu  all 
its  contents,  would  be  absorbed;  that  by  this  means  the 
whole  tumor  would  be  spontaneously  removed,  and  that 
an  opening  into  it  would  be  unnecessary.  The  most  com- 
plete success  followed  this  noble  experiment;  and  the 
sensatitms  wiadh  this  philosopher  eiqperienced  on  witnesnng 
the  event  constituted  an  npropriate  reward  tea  the  appUcor 
tion  of  proftnind  knowle&e  to  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering.  After  Hunter  followed  Abemraiiy,  who,  treading 
in  the  footsteps  of  bis  master,  for  an  aneurism  of  the  femoral, 
placed  a  ligature  around  the  external  iliac  artery ;  lately  tlie 
internal  iliac  itself  has  been  taken  up,  and  surgeons  have 
tied  arteries  of  such  importance,  that  th^  have  been  them- 
selves astonished  at  the  extent  of  their  success.  Every 
individual  on  whom  an  operation  of  this  kind  has  been 
successftilly  performed  is  snatched  by  it  tmm  certain  and 
inevitable  death.  (See  Cooper's  Surgery;  Hodgson  on 
the  Dueatet  qf  Arterie*  <md  Veim;  Bell's  Surgery; 
Abernethy's  SurgiatU  fVorkt;  Ute  qf  iht  Dead  to  Me 
Living,  Sec,  &c.) 

ANGEL  (Coin.)  Dr.  Johnson  defines  it  as  '  a  piece 
of  money  anciently  coined  and  impressed  with  an  angel, 
in  memory  of  an  observation  of  Pope  Ciregory,  that  the 
pagan  Angli,  or  English,  were  so  beautiful,  that,  if  they 
were  Christians,  they  would  be  Angell.  or  Angels.'  But 
we  must  remark,  that  Pope  Gre^iry's  ol»erTation  was 
made  in  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  coin  called  the 
oagel  was  not  struck  in  En^and  ^^(^^U^^^^^  the 
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fifteenth  century.  The  angel  was  originally  a  gold  coin  of 
France,  where  it  was  first  coined,  at  least  by  that  name,  in 
1340.  (See  Ducange,  v.  Moneta,  and  Le  Blanc,  Traite 
Hist,  des  ifonnoyei  de  FruTice,  4to.  Amst'1692,  p.  207.) 
In  France,  where  it  was  soon  followed  by  the  half  and 
quarter  ^ngel,  it  was  always  of  fine  gold,  but  not  always  of 
the  same  weight  It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  with 
its  minor  divuions,  into  England,  by  Edward  IV.,  in  146ft, 
(see  Leake,  pp.  ISO — 164,)  and  was  continued  aa  a  coin  by 
King  Henry  VI.  when  he  returned  to  the  throne.  AngeU 
and  half-angels  are  the  only  gold  coins  known  of  Richard 
III.  (Leake,  p.  170.)  When  first  introduced,  the  angel 
was  rated  in  value  at  6a.  8d.,  and  being  of  the  same  value 
as  the  noble,  was  sometimes  called  the  noble  aogel.  This 
value  was  continued  at  Henry  VIIL'a  first  coinage  of 
gold.  In  the  coinage  of  that  king's  latter  time,  the  value 
was  raised  to  6t.,  and  so  continued  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary's  angel  went  for  \0s.,  which  value 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  last  of 
our  kings  who  coined  the  angel.  So  base  was  l^enry  VIII.'s 
gold  roinage  of  this  money,  that  Stow,  in  his  History  of 
Lotuhn,  says,  *  I  have  seen  twenty-one  shillings  given  for 
an  old  angel  to  gild  withal.'  Queen  Elizabeth,  (accord- 
ing to  Nicolson's  Historical  Library,  p.  267,  from  Fynes 
Moryson's  Itin.  Part  i.  li.  3  c.  6.)  in  tne  43rd  year  of  her 
reign.  (1600'1601)  contracted  not  only  for  the  coining  of 
angels,  and  their  usual  diviisions,  but  for  pieces  of  an  angel 
and  a  htdf  and  three  ati^ele,  of  the  finest  angel  gold  ;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  the  contract  for  these  larger  pieces  was  . 
never  completed,  as  no  such  coins  have  been  ^een  by  our 
collectors.  The  usual  device  upon  the  obverse  of  the  angel, 
was  the  figure  of  St.  Michael  standing  upon  the  dragon,  an4 
piercing  him  through  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  the  upper 
end  of  which  terminated  in  a  cross,  or  cross-crosslet.  The 
reverse  of  the  earlier  ones  had  a  ship,  with  a  large  cro^s  for 
a  mast,  with  the  royal  arms  in  front.  The  angels  of  Jamev  I. 
and  Charles  I.  have  the  mast  of  the  ship  with  a  main-top, 
and  no  cross.  The  obverse  had  the  king's  titles  surround- 
ina  the  device.  The  reverse,  from  Edward  IV.  to  Edward 
Vf.,  bore  the  inscription  *  peb  crvcbu  tvau  salya  hos 
CHHisTB  RBDBHPTOR.'  The  revBTses  of  the  angels  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  !■,  bore,  partly  at 
length,  and  partly  abridged,  ^e  sentence,  *  a.  uohino  fac- 
tum EST  1STVD  BT  EST  UIRABIUt  [iN  OCVLIS  NOBTaiS.'] 

Charles  I.'s  angel  had  on  the  reverse,  amor  popvli  prje- 
NiDivif  REQis.  Foikes  (pi.  xiii.  of  his  G<^  Coitut)  has  en- 
[>;raved  a  piece  in  silver,  struck  from  the  reverse  only  of  a  die, 
intended  for  an  angel  by  KingCharlesIL,  but  never  coined; 
with  the  same  inscription  on  the  reverse  as  his  father's 
aiigel.  The  only  distinction  by  which  the  angels  of  Henry 
Vr  are  known  from  those  of  Henry  VII.  is,  that  in  the 
former,  the  archangel  Michael  stands  with  his  left  foot  upon 
the  dragon ;  in  the  lattor,  the  angel  stands  with  both  feet 
upon  the  dragon.  In  the  collection  of  Lord  Pembroke  there 
is  a  six-angelpiece ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was  intended 
for  a  coin.  The  Angelets  of  Edward  IV.,  and  to  Henry 
VIII.,  have  on  the  reverse,  O  CRvx  aye  spes  unica.  The 
angelets  of  Edward  VI.  have  the  same  inscription  on  the 
reverse  as  the  angel. 

ANGtE'LICA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  umbelliferea;  it  comprehends  several  species,  the  prin' 
cipal  part  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  botanic  gardens, 
and  one  that  was  formerly  very  much  cultivated  as  an  esitu- 
culent  plant,  on  account  of  which  we  admit  the  genus  here. 
This,  the  Angelica  archangelica,  or  Archangelica  offidnalis, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  called,  is  a  native  of  the  hanks  of 
rivers  and  of  wet  ditches  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe ; 
in  this  country  it  grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  below  Woolwich,  and  in  several  other  ploces* 
It  is  a  bienntEtl  plant,  with  a  large  fleshy  aromatic  root, 
blackish  externally,  but  white  within ;  and  a  stout  furrowed 
branched  stem  as  high  as  a  man.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
clear  bright  green,  shining,  and  divided  into  a  very  large 
number  of  heart-shaped  finely  serrated* lobes.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  disposed  in  round,  very  compact  umbels :  they 
are  succeeded  by  large  broad-winged  grains  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown  colour.  Each  partial  umbel  is  surrounded  at 
its  base  by  seven  or  «ght  pointed  undivided  bracleus. 

For  the  sake  of  its  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  this  plant 
has  been  much  cultivated,  and  is  so  still  on  the  continent. 
Its  blanched  stems,  candied  with  sugar,  form  a  very  agree- 
able sweetmeat,  possessing  tonic  and  stomachic  qualities. 
It!  roots  oontam  a  pungent,  aromatic,  stimulating  principle, 


[Anitilica  uvhuigdiek,  a  dininUiad  Skiir.] 
1.  A  pBtUal  umbd  of  th«  n«timl  lUe.  8.  A  aepumt*  floww. 

&.  Tlie  bock  of  oneorUu  putUl  umbeli,  ahoiriiig  UuhiKClMB. 

which  has  caused  them  to  be  employed  in  scrofulous  diseaaas ; 
they  have  been  administered  in  the  form  of  infusion  and  of 
powder,  as  diuretics  and  sudorifics ;  but  in  this  country  they 
are  no  longer  employed  as  curative  agents. 

A  very  common  wild  species,  the  Angelica  sylveetrU,  or 
wild  angeUca,  which  is  found  all  over  the  meadows  near  the 
Thames  above  London,  possesses  similar  properties,  but  they 
axe  weaker,  and  therefore  less  important. 


ANGELO  (BUONAROm,  MICH£L),  the  fkther  of 

epic  painting,  and  scanrely  less  distinguished  as  h  sculptor  and 
architect,  was  descended  from  the  nwle  family  of  Canossa  in 
Tuscany.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1474,  a  period  peculiarly 
favourable  to  genius,  when  the  states  of  Italy  emulated  each 
other  in  the  cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts.  Michel  AngelD, 
the  bent  of  whose  powers  manifested  itself  in  liis  eaniest 
childhood,  learned  the  elements  of  design  in  the  scboi^ 
of  Domenico  Gbirlandoio,  a  celebrated  professor  in  Florence. 
While  he  pursued  his  studies  with  this  master,  a  seminary 
was  established  for  the  promotion  of  sculoture  by  Lorenzo 
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de'  Medici,  and  Michel  Angelo  was  invited  unonff  otlwr 
youths  to  study  flrom  the  collection  of  antique  statues  arranged 
in  the  Medieean  gardens.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of  these 
splendid  works  determined  htm  to  de^-ote  himself  entirely  to 
sculpture  ;  he  began,  not  merely  by  copyinfj.  but  by  investi- 
gating the  principles  on  which  the  Greek  artists  had  wrought, 
and  haTing  found  a  head  c£  a  laughing  fhun,  considerably 
mutilnted,  ne  imitated  that  part  of  it  which  was  tierfect,  and 
restored  what  was  wanting.  Lorenzo,  who  frequently  risited 
the  ganlen.  was  struck  by  mis  demonstration  of  vigorous  capa- 
city ;  and  being  pleased  no  less  with  the  simple  manners  of  the 
youth,  and  his  evident  devotion  to  his  art,  he  invited  him  to 
reside  entirely  in  his  house,  where  he  remained  three  yenrs, 
treated  wtUi  paternal  kindness,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  associating  with  the  flrat  litemry  characters  of  the  age. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Politian,  who  also  resided  with  Lo- 
renzo, he  executed  for  this  illustrious  patron  a  basso- 
lilien)  in  marble,  the  sulyect  of  which  was  the  Battle  of  the 
Centaurs ;  he  resumed  the  pencil  also  during  this  period, 
and  made  many  studies  Rom  the  Works  of  Masaccio. 
Lorenzo  died  in  1492.  His  brother  Vittxo  continued 
to  patronize  Mich^  Angelo,  but  in  a  different  spirit. 
Treating  art  as  a  toy,  he  employed  him,  during  a  severe 
winter,  to  make  a  statue  of  snow ;  and  manifesting  in  all 
things  the  same  frivolous  spirit,  he  precipitated,  by  his 
bad  government,  the  downfall  of  his  fiimily,  which  was 
drh*en  from  Florence  in  1494.  On  this  event,  Micliel  Angelo 
retired  to  Bologna,  where  he  contributed  two  statues  to  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans,  and  after  a  year's  residence  in 
that  city,  returned  to  Florence.  During  thi%  time  he  made 
the  celebrated  statue  of  a  Sleeping  Cupid,  which  was  sent 
to  Rome,  where  it  was  shown  as  a  piece  of  sculpture  which 
had  been  dug  up  from  a  vineyard,  and  was  prononnced  by 
various  connoisseurs  to  be  a  genuine  antiquei  and  superior 
to  anything  which  contemporary  art  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. This  statue  ha\-ing  been  purchased  at  a  high  price 
hy  the  Cardinal  S.  Giorgio,  tlie  trick  became  known,  and 
Miehel  Aneelo's  reputation  was  so  much  augmented  by  it, 
that  the  cai^nal,  though  vexed  at  the  decei)tion,  in\ited  him 
to  Rome.  He  devoted  lumself  during  this  his  first  resi- 
dence in  the  imperial  city,  to  intense  study,  and  executed 
several  works,  particularly  a  Virgin  weeping  over  the  dead 
body  of  Christ,  for  St.  Peter's  church,  which  excited  astonish- 
ment, not  only  by  its  excellence,  but  by  the  apparent  facility 
with  which  tlie  greatest  difficulties  of  art  were  surmbunted. 

S«-eral  great  works  in  art  having  at  this  time  been 
projected  by  the  government  of  Florence.  Michel  An- 
gelo, at  the  earnest  advice  of  his  friends,  returned  to  that 
ta^,  and  the  first  undertaking  on  which  he  exercised  his 
taienta  was  a  gigantic  statue  of  Darid,  hewn  Horn  a  solid 
block  of  marble.  This  work  had  been  oommenced  some 
Tears  previously  by  one  Simon  da  Fiesole,  who,  finding  that 
be  had  undertaken  a  task  wholly  bevond  his  capacity,  had 
abandoned  it  in  despair.  The  misshapen  mass  which  had 
been  thus  left,  Michel  Angelo  accommodated  to  a  new  de- 
sign, and  produced  from  it  the  sublime  statue  ifhich  orna- 
ments the  great  square  at  Florence.  The  Gonfkloniere, 
Pietro  Soderini,  was  now  anxious  to  enrich  the  city  with 
some  grand  production  of  Michel  Angelo*s  pencil.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  had  been  commissioned  to  pamt  an  histo- 
rical pictare  for  one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  Ducal  palace,  and 
Michel  Angelo  was  engaged  to  execute  another  at  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  He  selected  a  subject  firom  the  wars  of  jnsa, 
in  which  a  number  of  men,  while  bathing  in  the  Anio,  an 
surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  city,  and  start  up  to 
repulse  the  enemy.  Trumps  an  sounoing ;  some  of  the 
wanim  endeavour,  vith  gertum  of  fiukus  impetienee,  to 
draw  their  garmenti  over  their  wet  limb*;  otfaen  roah  bal^ 
clad  into  tlu  eomhat;  horse  and  foot  an  intermingled,  and 
iba  whde  eoene  brMthes  flereenees  and  slauffhter.  This 
cartoon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dismembered  fragments, 
has  perished,  hut  as  long  as  it  existed,  it  was  studied  by 
artista  from  ell  eountriea,  and  Benvennto  Cellini,  a  eehc^ 
and  admim  of  Midiel  Ang^  affinns,  diat  be  never 
equalled  it  in  any  of  his  subsequent  productions.  Miohel 
Angelo  had  at  this  time  attained  only  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  and  h^  not  only  established  his  reputation  as  the 
greatest  artist  of  his  day,  but  had  created  by  the  novelty 
and  grandeur  of  bis  style  a  new  ffira  in  the  arts.  Julius  II., 
a  pontiff  who,  in  the  enei^tic  cast  of  his  character,  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Michel  Angelo  himself,  having  now 
succeeded  to  the  pap^  chair,  calwd  him  immediatny  to 
Rome,  and  oommisstoned  him  to  make  his  moiiament,  a 


work  eoneeivad  on  a  seale  wfaidi  Miehel  Angelo  felt  to  be 
comraenmrate  to  hit  powers.  He  made  a  design,  which, 
had  it  been  finished  aeoording  to  his  original  intention, 
would  have  surpassed  in  grandeur,  beauty,  and  richness  of 
ornament  every  ancient  and  imperial  sepulchre.  It  was  to 
hkve  had  fbur  fronto  of  marble,  embellished  with  fbrty  statues, 
besides  several  mezzo-rilievi  in  bronze.  To  thto  design  Rome 
and  the  worid  are  indebted  fbr  the  magnificent  ehureh  of  St. 
Peter  s ;  fbr  Michel  Angelo  having  suggested  to  the  pope  that 
the  interior  of  the  old  edifice  would  not  allow  sufficient  space 
for  the  monument  to  be  properiy  reen,  the  pontiff  determined 
to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  larger  scale.  While  the  monument 
was  in  prt^rero,  the  pope  delighted  to  come  and  inspect  it ; 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  an  accident  which  strongly 
marks  the  character  of  the  artist  Ha\-ing  occasion  to  make 
some  communication  to  hia  holiness,  and  not  having  fbund 
odmission  on  two  applications,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  ffelt 
himself  somewhat  superciliously  tnated  l^  one  of  the  offic0^s 
in  attendance,  he  $Kve  directions  to'  his  sen-ants  to  sell  his 
goods  to  the  Jews,  and  immediately  set  off  fbr  Florence.  He 
had  scarcely  reached  P(^giohonzi  befbre  fire  eonriers  had 
arrived  from  Julius  commanding  his  immediate  return,  but 
Michel  Angelo  was  inflexible,  and  continued  his  journey. 
On  arriving  at  Florence,  he  set  about  finishing  the  cartoon 
of  Pisa,  but  three  briefs  Were  dispatched  to  Soderini  the  Gon- 
fkloniere. requiring  that  he  should  be  sent  back.  Michel 
Angelo  excused  himself,  alleging  that  he  had  accepted  a 
commission  fhrai  the  Grand  Sultan  to  go  to  Constantmopld 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  hridge.  The  pope,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  gone  on  political  affairs  to  Bologna,  and 
Soderini,  fearine  he  should  himself  incur  the  papal  dis- 

Eleasure  through  Michel  Angelo's  contumacy,  persuaded 
im  to  go  to  that  city.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  and 
before  he  had  hut  time  to  acyust  himself,  he  was  con<hicted 
hv  the  pope's  officers  befbre  his  hohness,  Wbt^  looking  at 
him  with  an  angry  glance,  said,  *  What,  tiien !  instead  of 
coming  to  seek  us,  thou  wast  determined  tlut  we  should 
come  to  seek  thee  ?'  Michel  Anplo  excused  himself,  saying, 
*  that  he  had  quitted  Rome,  bemg  unable,  after  his  fkithftd 
services  to  his  holiness,  to  endure  the  indignthr  of  being  de- 
nted admission  to  him.'  A  bishop  in  attendance,  intending 
to  say  something  in  extenuation,  observed  to  tlie  pope,  that 
such  persons,  however  expert  in  their  professions,  were 
usually  ignorant  of  everything  else :  '  Who  told  thee  to  in- 
terfere?' exclaimed  Julius,  bestowing  at  the  same  time  a 
hearty  blow  with  his  staff  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ecclesiastic; 
and  commanding  Michel  Angelo  to  kneel,  he  gave  him  his 
benediction,  and  received  him  into  full  favour,  giying  him 
directions  at  the  some  time  to  make  his  statue  in  bronze. 
Miohel  Angelo  soon  completed  the  clay  model ;  the  sutue 
was  the  personification  of  majesty,  but  the  face  had  ao 
terrible  an  expression,  tiiat  the  pope  demanded,  '  Am  I 
uttering  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?*  Michel  Angelo  replied, '  that 
be  had  intended  to  represent  him  admonishing  the  pet^le 
of  Bolo^;na,  and  inquired  if  his  holiness  would  have  a  book 
placed  in  one  of  the  hands :  '  Grive  me  a  sword,'  answered 
the  warlike  pontiff,  ' t  know  nothing  of  books.' 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Julius  was  induced  by  the  advice 
of  his  architect,  Bramante,  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
monument,  and  he  gave  orders  to  Michel  Angelo  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  said,  that  Bramante  was 
instigated  by  unworthy  motives  in  giving  this  counsel  to  the 
pope,  either  imagining  that  the  large  sums  which  bis 
holiness  was  expending  in  sculpture  would  leave  less  at  his 
command  for  the  purposes  of  architecture ;  or  that  Michel 
Angelo,  who  preferred  the  practice  of  sculpture  to  that  tat 
painting,  would  incense  the  Pope  by  reAinng  to  perfi»m  his 
eommteion ;  or  finally,  that,  should  he  attempt  it,  he  would 
expose  his  inferiority  as  a  painter  to  Rafbelle  d'Urbinc^  who 
was  Bramants't  neniiew.  Such  an  the  motives  ascribed  to 
Bramante,  althongn,  it  would  a^Mar,  on  no  very  rational 
grounds.  If,  however,  Bramante  was  really  actuated  hy  any 
unworthy  motive,  never  did  an  evil  intention  more  oompietely 
defeat  itself.  Miehel  Angelo,  indeed,  who  wasabsorbed  in  the 
execution  of  the  monument,  most  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
decline  the  task  of  painting  the  chapel,  and  even  alleged  that 
he  tiMraghtRofihelle  better  qualified  to  perform  it;  but  Pope 
Julius  allowed  no  impediment  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  will, 
and  Michel  Angelo,  finding  himself  without  an  alternative, 
and  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vaatness  and  grandeur  of 
the  task,  commenced  biscortoons.  He  invited  from  Fbrence 
several  artista  distinguished  as  painteiain  fVesco,  a  mode  of 
practice  in  whk^  he  was  thgii^ifi^yis^^^E^y^Ulvi^f  o/ 
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the  chapel  vu  commenced  by  these  asustants.  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  their  execution, however,  fell  short  t^his  expectations, 
and  entering  ^e  chapel  one  morning,  he  dismissed  them 
all,  threw  their  work  ftom  the  walls,  and  determined  on 
executing  the  whole  himself.  Having  advanced  to  the 
third  compartment,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  his 
labour  iruatrated  by  the  bad  quality  of  his  materials,  in  which 
fermentation  had  taken  place,  and  in  utter  disappointment 
he  renounced  the  undertaking.  The  pope,  being  made 
acquainted  with  this  misfi>rtune,  sent  to  him  his  amiiteet. 
Son  &1II0,  who  investigated  the  cause  of  the  &ilure,  and 
taught  him  how  to  correct  it  Thus  reassured,  he  pro- 
ceeoed.  and  the  pontiff  hearing  at  length  that  Uie  cielii^ 
was  half  completed,  could  control  his  impatience  no  lonj^er, 
and  ordered  the  chapel  to  be  opened  for  his  inspection. 
Many  other  persons  found  admission,  and  amon^  the  rest 
Raffaelle  d'Urbino,  who  Uiea  first  became  acquamted  with 
Michel  Angelo's  powers  as  a  pahiter.  Struck  with  ad- 
miration, he  immediately  changed  his  own  style,  and 
with  the  candour  natural  to  a  great  mind,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  been  bom  in  the  same  age  with  so  great  an  artist. 
The  work  was  now  carried  forward  without  interruption, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  within  one  year  and  eight 
months  firom  the  time  m  its  commencement ;  an  achieve- 
ment which,  whether  we  consider  the  m^itude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  performance,  or  the  almost  incredibly  short 
time  in  whidi  it  was  executed,  is  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory art.  TbB  chfqwl  was  (mened  on  All  Saints'  day, 
with  a  solemn  mass,  at  which  uie  pope  assisted  in  person. 
The  roof  is  divided  into  twelve  c-oropartments,  in  which  is 
painted  the  history  of  the  antediluvian  world.  In  three  of 
the  first  compartmentd  Michel  Angclo  has  personified  the 
Supreme  Being,  dividing  the  light  from  the  darkness— 
creating  the  sun  and  moon — and  giving  life  to  Adam. 
The  attempt  to  pourtray  the  Deity  by  visible  representation 
is  repugnant  to  our  present  ideas,  but  it  was  at  that  time 
sanctioned  by  the  church,  and  is  almost  atoned  for  by 
those  images  of  divine  power  and  majesty  which  Michel 
Angelo  hu  here  embodied.  The  eleventh  subject  of  the 
series  on  the  roof  is  the  Deluge,  and  the  twelfth  is  &om  the 
story  of  Noah,  showing  the  remnant  of  the  human  race  pre- 
served after  that  awftil  event.  On  the  sides  of  the  chapel  is  a 
series  of  designs  representing  the  persons  who  compose  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  and  between  these  compartments  are 
the  colossal  figures  of  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls,  seated  in 
solemn  meditation.  The  effect  of  the  whole  work  is  adapted 
with  admirable  accuracy  to  the  vast  height  at  which  it  is 
seen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  it  without  reverence 
and  astonishment  The  reign  (^Julius  terminated  in  1513, 
when  Leo  X.  succeeded. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Leo  X.,  whose  name  is 
associated  with  the  ideas  of  taste  and  munificence,  and 
who  affected  fully  to  appreciate  the  powers  of  Michel  An- 
gelo, would  have  engaged  him  on  some  work  worthy  of  his 
talents.  There  is,  however,  in  his  whole  conduct  towards 
this  great  artist  a  display  of  iinustioe  not  easily  explained. 
He  obtruded  on  bim  the  task  of  buUding  the  of  the 

church  of  8.  Lorenzo  at  Florence — a  commission  against 
which  the  artist  most  strenuously  protested ;  but  the  pope 
overruled  all  objections,  and  compelled  him  logo  to  Carrara, 
in  order  to  excavate  marble  for  the  purpose.  He  was 
afterwards  directed  to  procure  it  from  the  quarries  of 
Pietra  Santa:  the  difficulties  of  conveying  it  hence  were 
found  almost  insurmountable,  and  we  cannot  read  without 
surprise  and  indignation,  that  during  the  whole  pontificate 
of  Leo,  a  period  of  eight  years,  this  extraordinary  man  was 
employed  in  hewing  rocks  and  excavating  a  road.  The 
ekort  reign  of  Adrian  VI.  which  followed  althoi^h  ge- 
nerally unftiTourable  to'  the  arts,  was  less  ininrioos  to  Micuel 
Angeu,  as  it  allowed  him  leisure  to  proceed  with  the  monu- 
ment Julius  II. ;  but  on  tiie  aooesskm  of  Clement  VII. 
that  work  was  again  intemipted,  and  he  was  called  on  hy 
the  new  pontiff  to  build  a  library  and  sacristy  for  the  churen 
of  S.  Lorenzo.  The  civil  wars  of  Florence  ensued  soon 
after,  and  we  find  Michel  Angelo  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
engineer.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  forttQcations  by  the  local  government, 
and  be  evinned  extraordinary  skill  in  fortifying  the  important 
post  of  San  Miniato.  Having  continued  his  services  until 
he  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  be  efiectual,  and  consider- 
ing the  iali  of  the  city  inevitable  he  withdrew  to  Venice, 
and  during  his  residence  there,  it  is  affirmed  by  some  autho- 
rities, that  he  gave  the  design  for  the  bridge  of  the  Rialto. 


He  returned  to  Florence  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  tlian 
himself  to  his  services,  but,  as  he  had  foreseen,  the  city  was 
soon  after  compelled  to  surrender,  and  be  judged  it  prudent 
to  conceal  himself,  as  did  several  of  the  citizens  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  its  defence.  Michel  Angelo 
has  Iwen  reproached  with  ingratitude  to  the  Medici  for  the 
part  he  took  In  those  transactions,  but  he  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
praised  ratl^  than  condemned  for  having  sacrificed  his 
private  feelings  to  the  duty  he  owed  his  country.  As  soon 
as  the  tumult  consequent  on  the  sack  of  the  city  had  sub- 
sided, Clement  VI.  ordered  strict  search  to  be  made  for 
Michel  Angelo,  received  him  kindly,  consulted  him  on 
various  works,  and  the  great  picture  of  the  I^st  Judgment 
was  then  projected.  The  death  of  Clement,  in  1533,  sus- 
pended tiiese  intentions,  and  Michel  Angelo  now  hoped  that 
he  should  be  enab^  tocompletetho  monumentof  Julius  II. 
This  work  had  been  the  fttvourite  employment  of  his  life, 
and  he  had  devoted  to  it  all  his  powers,  but  it  had  proved 
to  him,  almost  firom  its  commencement,  a  source  of  inquie- 
tude. Each  pontiff,  since  the  death  of  Julius,  had  on  his 
accession  demanded  the  services  of  Michel  Angelo,  and 
compelled  him,  in  spito  of  his  earnest  remonstrances,  to  dis- 
continue his  labours  on  the  monument ;  in  the  meantime, 
the  heirs  of  JuUus,  being  impiUient  for  its  completion, 
harassed  him  with  dmats  and  complaints,  large  sums  of 
money  having  been  paid  him  chuing  the  prepress  of  the 
work.  Clement  VI.  msisted  that  Michel  Angelo  had  a 
right  to  consider  himself  rather  the  creditor  than  the  debtor;^ 
but  Paul  III.,  when  Michel  Angelo  urged  his  obligation  to 
the  heirs  of  Jidlus,  as  a  reason  for  decUning  the  commissions 
he  offered  bim,  threatened  to  tear  the  contract  with  his  own 
hands.  He  came,  however,  attended  by  ten  cardinals,  to 
see  the  work  which  had  occasioned  so  much  litigation,  and 
pronounced  it  to  be  miraculous.  Being  shown,  at  the  same 
time,  the  cartoons  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Last 
Jut^nient,  he  detennined  that  nothing  should  impede  the 
immediate  execution  of  that  work,  and  undertook  to  arbitrate 
himself  between  Michel  Angelo  and  the  heirs  of  Julius. 
The  monument  was  at  length  totshed,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, on  a  smaller  scale  than  had  been  originally  projected, 
and  placed  in  the  churehof  San  Fietro  in  Vinculo.  Michel 
Angelo  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  witti  the 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment ;  he  devoted  to  Aat  immense 
work  the  labour  of  eight  years,  and  it  was  finished  in  1541. 
We  are  accustomed  to  connect  with  this  performance  an  im- 
pression of  everything  which  is  great  in  art ;  nevertheless, 
whoever  expects  to  find  in  it  that  which  is  usually  attached 
to  our  ideas  of  painting,  an  effect  agreeable  to  the  eye,  will 
be  utterly  disappointed.  Art,  indem,  was  not  at  that  time 
considered  a  medium  of  amusement  merely,  but  a  vehicle  for 
reUgious  impressions;  and  as  the  leading  feeling  associated 
with  the  awfbl  idea  of  the  last  judgment  is  that  of  tenor,  so 
Michel  Angelo  has  made  terror  the  predominating  sentiment 
of  his  ^cture.  In  the  Messiah  we  see  rather  the  inexorable 
judge  than^he  mereiftil  Redeemer ;  he  turns  to  the  left,  and 
Eliminates  nia  sentence  on  the  wicked,  who  ftll  ttrander- 
struck.  These  groups,  precipitated  through  the  air,  are 
seized  by  dnmons  who  spring  from  the  abyss  beneath.  This 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  picture,  for  there  is  little  among  the 
groups  of  the  righteous  who  on  the  opposite  side  are  ascend- 
ing into  heaven,  which  expresses  the  happiness  of  the 
blessed.  That  part  of  the  picture  in  which  the  dead  are 
seen  rising  fhim  their  graves  is  admirable.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  work  consists  in  the  unparalleled  powers  of 
invention  displayed  in  the  various  groui»,  and  in  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  figure  by  which  the  artist 
was  enabled  so  eftctually  to  embody  his  conceptions ;  but 
conndering  the  compositipn  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that,  without  impairing  the  sotemnimpreiaou 
proper  to  the  subject,  a  more  picturesque  arrangement  might 
have  been  admitted,  and  that  even  the  smtiment  would  have 
been  augmented  by  more  powerfhlcombinatimwof  li^t  and 
shadow.  It  was  pronounced  by  contemporary  mtieism  tfast 
Michel  Angelo  had  in  that  work  excell«l  all  his  former  pro- 
ductions ;  but  the  deliberete  judgment  of  time,  we  believe, 
inclines  to  decide  that  his  great  name  as  a  painter  is  better 
sustained  by  the  compartments  in  the  roof,  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  Sistine  chapel,  than  by  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. The  career  of  Michel  Angelo  is  an  example  of  the 
splendid  results  produced  by  great  powers  in  conjunction 
with  great  opportunities.  We  next  find  him  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  magnificent  fabric  of  Sti^Peter's  church.  He 
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Dogan  hji  snbstituting  for  Uie  SBneenic  design  of  San  GalK 
a  more  Christian  and  sapMb  model  in  the  suipe  of  a  Greek 
cross.  'This  &bric*  to  use  the  language  of  Ftueli,  'scattered 
into  infinity  of  Jarrinf;  parts  hy  his  predecessors,  he  concen- 
trated ;  suspended  the  cupola,  and  to  the  most  complex, 
eave  the  air  of  the  most  simple  ot  edifices.'  On  this  work 
ne  was  occupied  during  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  found  opportunities,  however,  to  direct  fortifications,  to 
adorn  the  Capitol  with  mamiflcent  buildings,  to  finish  the 
Famese  palace,  and  give  designs  for  other  works  of  archi- 
tecture. But  circumstances  connected  with  the  building  of 
the  church  embittered  his  latter  years  with  serious  causes 
of  trouble.    As  he  bad  occasion,  among  the  number  of 

Sersons  employed  in  the  undertaking,  to  promote  some  and 
iamiss  others,  he  was  beset  by  cabals,  and  harassed  by 
oppositum ;  and  machinations  were  even  empbyed  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  office :  but  he  was  unifi«mly  supported  bv 
the  nontifib,  especial^r  by  Julius  III.*  who  regard  him  witn 
proK>und  respect  and  veneration.  Old  age  came  upon  him 
not  unaccompanied  with  the  physical  infirmities  which 
belong  to  it,  but  be  retained  the  vigour  and  alacrity  of  his 
mental  faculties  to  the  close  of  his  long  life.  He  dieil  on  the 
1 7tb  February,  1563,  having  nearly  attained  his  89th  year. 
His  last  words  were,  *  Id  your  passage  through  this  life,  re- 
member the  sufiferings  of  Jesus  Christ.'  He  was  buried 
with  due  honours  in  the  church  of  the  Apostoli  at  Rome ; 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  diuieh  of 
Santa  Croce,  at  Florence. 

Considered  either  in  relation  to  the  degree  or  the  variety 
of  his  talents,  Michel  Angelo  holds  a  foremost  place  among 
tha  great  men  of  an  age  which  has  left  the  most  durable 
impressions  upon  the  arts  and  literature  of  Europe.  As  a 
painter  and  sculptor  he  matted  hia  own  style,  which,  as  it 
owed  notiiii^  to  his  predecessors*  so  it  has  remained 
unapproachable  eitiier  hy  rivalry  or  imitation.  As  an 
architect,  he  converted  the  fabric  of  St  Peter's  from  an 
incongruous  structure  into  the  noblest  temple  which  was 
ever  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Deity.  The  few  poetio 
compositions  which  Michel  Angelo  has  left  can  add  little 
to  his  vast  reputation,  except  as  an  evidence  of  his  ver- 
satility ;  it  may  be  oiwerved,  however,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  such  a  mind,  and  that,  even  in  point 
of  versiflcatton,  they  rank  among  the  best  in  Italian  lite- 
rature. His  talents  in  engineering  need  no  other  attes- 
tation than  the  fact,  that  Vauban,  the  celebrated  French 
i*Dgineer,  in  passing  through  Florence,  was  so  impressed  with 
the  s^li  evinced  in  the  fortifications  of  San  Miniato,  that  be 
ordered  pluia  and  models  of  them  to  be  made  for  his  own 
especM  study.  The  moral  qualities  also  of  Michel  Angelo 
are  entitied  to  our  respect  He  was  benevolent,  temperate, 
and  pious ;  and  although  he  ftlt  the  dignity  of  his  own 
character,  and  knew  how  to  enforce  respect  (torn  tbe  arro- 
gant and  tiie  supercilious,  in  his  general  deportment  he  was 
uUd  and  unassuming.  He  had  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  the  exercise  of  hu  various  talents,  and  he  employed 
it  liberally ;  he  assisted  his  friends,  provided  for  lus  ser- 
vants, and  during  the  siege  of  Florence,  he  supplied  the 
government  with  sums  by  no  means  inoonsiderable,  consi- 
dered as  the  contribution  of  an  individual.  For  the  labour 
of  building  St  Peter's  church,  continued  through  many 
years,  he  refused  all  remuneration,  declaring  that  be  dedi- 
cated that  service  to  the  glory  of  God.  Although  no  man 
was  ever  more  entitled  to  the  claim  of  intuitive  talent  than 
Michel  Angelo,  no  man  ever  trusted  to  it  less :  his  practice 
was  incesBUt,  he  continued  his  studies  to  the  last,  and  so 
untiring  was  his  -inin«y,  that  even  while  en^iaged  in  die 
military  (derations  of  ^orence,  he  proceeded  with  his  works 
in  statuary  and  painting.  His  predilections  were  decidedly 
in  &Tour  (»  sculpture,  in  preference  to  the  other  arts :  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  liis  reputation  is  not  more  perma- 
nently based  on  his  paintings  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Beauty, 
so  essential  an  element  in  sculpture,  was  certainly  not  tbe 
branch  of  art  in  which  he  excelled :  nevertheless,  in  sub- 
jects wherein  that  (juality  is  not  indispensable,  be  sometimes 
reaches  a  prant  of  unimagined  excellence ;  nor  can  there 
be  found  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek  sculpture,  any 
thing  approximating  to  the  profound  sentiment  and  terrible 
enei^  exhibited  in  tbe  statues  of  Lorenio  and  of  Moses. 
As  a  painter,  he  has  no  competitor  in  the  highest  qualities 
of  art,  except  R«f&elle,  tD  whom,  it  appears  to  us,  he  stands 
in  tlw  same  relation  which,  in  our  titerature.  Milton  bears 
to  Shakspeare.  lu  depth  of  pathos,  in  discriminated  ex- 
pression, IB  varices  of  character,  and  the  power  of  telling 
h^  story,  JEUffaelle  is  certainly  superiw  to -Michel  Angelo; 


but  if  tbe  truth  of  that  axiom  be  admitted,  that  sublimity, 
in  its  highest  d^ree,  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all 
other  qualities,  then  is  Michel  Angelo,  without  ^bt,  the 
greatest  paint«r  that  ever  existed. 

ANGELO  CARAVAGGIO.    [See  Cahavagqio.] 

AN6ELN,is  that  part  of  Schleswig  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  bay  of  Flensbuiv.  the  Baltic,  and  the  Schlei.  Tbe 
largest  diameter  of  this  district  from  N.  to  8.  and  from  E.  to 
W.,  is  about  twenty  English  miles.  Its  surfoce  comprehends 
about  230  square  miles,  of  which  the  population  amounts  to 
30,000.  Among  their  neighbours  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished for  bodily  strength,  an  independent  spirit,  and 
love  of  liberty ;.  they  are  industrious,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  criminal  calendar  is  insignificant,  they  contribute  towards 
it  the  smallest  number:  in  this  district  prosperity  is  general. 
The  eastern  part  of  it  is  very  fertile ;  the  western  is  more 
sandy :  of  late  great  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture ; 
but  the  roads  are  so  indifferent,  that  thev  ate  n  subject  of 
general  complaint  Angeln  has  not  like  other  parts  of 
Schleswig,  a  peculiar  political  oonstitntion.  Fifteen  of  its 
northern  parishes  belong  to  the  Ami  (the  government  or 
county)  of  Flensburg,  and  the  eighteen  southern  ones  to 
that  of  Gottorf. 

ANGER,  (according  to  Aristotie,  Rhetor,  b.  ii.,  c.  2.) 
M  a  detirg  <^  revenge,  accompanied  mth  pain,  on  account  of 
an  apparent  slight  improperly  offered  to  a  persoa  or  tome 
one  connected  with  him.  From  this  definition  it  appears; 
first  tiiat  in  order  to  excite  the  passion  of  anger  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  slight  should  be  offered ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
slight  produces  a  desire  of  revenge,  which  is  painful  until  it 
is  either  gratified  or  assuaged.  A  slight  is  an  act  or  for- 
bearance by  which  a  man  appears  to  indicate  his  opinion 
that  another  person  is  not  wortt^  of  notice;  and  it  may  be 
shown  both  in  active  and  peaura  conduct;  actively,  as 
when  a  person  instdts,  revius,  ridicules  and  banters,  or 
annoys,  vexes  and  teases  anoUier:  passi\'ely,  as  when  a 
pei-son  omits  the  ma^s  of  attehtion  and  respect  which  an 
inferior  owes  to  a  superior,  or  an  equal  to  an  equal,  or  when 
he  treats  another  with  contempt  In  the  cases  of  abuse, 
insult  and  unseemly  or  misplaced  ridicule,  as  well  as  where 
there  is  a  scornful  indifference  or  a  want  of  respectful  beha- 
viour, tbe  pain  is  caused  by  the  undue  assumption  by  which 
an  equal  appears  to  make  himself  a  superior,  and  an  inferior 
an  equal.  Hence  it  is  (as  an  antient  historian  has  i-e- 
marked)  that  men  care  more  for  insult  than  ii^ury  ;  as  the 
one  seems  to  be  the  aggression  of  an  equal,  for  his  own 
profit;  the  other  to  be  the  insolence  of  a  superior,  arising 
from  s[nte  or  mere  wantonness*.  In  the  cases  (tf  annoyance 
and  vexation,  the  pain  of  the  pet^n  angered  is  caused  by 
the  feeling  that  the  object  of  the  other  par^  is  purely  to 
give  pain,  without  any  advantage  aooruing  to  nimself. 

The  pain  excited  by  the  dight  is  instantly  fi^wed  by  a 
desire  of  revenge.  The  desire  of  revenge  is  not  a  general 
desire  that  ill  may  come  to  the  person  oflfering  the  shght 
but  a  desire  of  personally  puning  him,  so  that  he  may  know 
by  whom  the  pain  is  infitcted,  and-  the  person  angered  may 
have  the  gratification  of  being  hunself  the  executioner  irf  his 
own  retribution.  The  satisfaction  of  tbe  desire  of  vengeance 
is  always  pleasurable,  and  in  brutal  and  uncultivated  minds 
is  attend^  with  all  the  marks  of  tbe  most  triumphant  ex- 
ultation. So  strong  indeed  is  the  temptation  of  gratifying 
this  craving  after  retaliation,  when  the  means  of  indulging 
it  are  in  our  power,  end  so  gre^  the  difficult  of  foregmog 
the  pleasure  which  it  affiuvb,  that  Shakspeare  enumerates 
among  the  me  instances  of  female  perftit^on — 

*  Sha  who  beiog  angend.  har  nvenge  ^Kiag  nigh. 
Bids  her  wrong  stop,  aad  hn  dla|ileiisaN  tj.' 

No  ai^ry  person,  however,  would  feel  his  desire  of  revnige 
satisfim  by  learning  tba.t  the  otgect  of  his  anger  lias  suffeiwt 
some  grievous  calamity,  as  that  he  has  lost  a  near  relation 
or  a  large  sum  of  money :  he  wishes  that  the  pain  should 
be  inflated  t»  return  for  the  slight  shown  to  him,  and  by 
own  agency.  Anger,  therefore,  is  different  from  hatred; 
tbe  one  is  a  passion  which  is  commonly  extinguished  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  even  if  the  desire  of  vengeance  is  not  satis- 
fled  ;  the  other  is  a  settled  habit  of  the  mind  which  never 
varies :  the  one  is  attended  with  pain,  the  other  is  without 
pain.  Anger  is  always  personal,  and  is  felt  only  towards 
individuals:  hatred  is  often  general,  and  embraces  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  classes,  as  murderers,  tyrants,  here- 
tics &c.  There  are  even  national  hatreds,  and  misanthropy 
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ii  a  Hatred  of  th«  tohole  human  nee.  Anger  is  oftenaatae- 
§^  with  a  slii^t  infliction  of  pain,  vhereas  hatred  desires 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  the  persons  bated ; 
bonce  pity  is  consistent  irith  anger,  but  never  with  hatred. 
Anger  seeks  to  inflict  pain ;  hatred  desires  to  do  harm. 
Anger  requires  a  personal  retaliation,  hatred  is  pleased  that 
barm  should  come  to  the  person  hated,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter, and  fa^  whatever  means.  (See  Aristot  Shet.,  b.  2.  c.  4.) 

As  anger  is  a  bad  passion,  the  object  of  which  is  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  it  ought  to  be  restrained ;  and  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  moral  discipline  is  the  proper  regu- 
lation of  the  desire  of  revenge  which  characterises  it  The 
proper  government  of  this  passion  consists  not  in  altogether 
suppressing  it,  which  is  indeed  impossible,  as  every  person 
must  feel  pained  at  an  undeserved  slight,  but  in  repressing 
the  desire  of  vangeance  to  which  that  pain  gives  rise.  It  is 
a  rale^  to  wbieh  evarr  exertion  should  be  questioned  widi 
the  utmost  j«iloasy,  that  in  a  political  society  all  vengeance 
for  vengeance  salu  is  immoraL  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  a  person  from  shewing  hit  digpleamrs  at  an  im- 
proper slight:  so  that  the  reproof  be  given  without  ani- 
mosity, and  arise  firom  a  desire  of  preventing  future  affronts 
or  vexation,  not  of  satiating  a  thirst  for  revenge. 

Although  anger  is  a  bad  passion,  and  in  a  state  of  civil 
society  itseffecto  are  much  oftener  hurtful  than  beneficial, 
its  u««,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  itB  Jinat  cause)  is  not  the 
less  obvious.  In  a  state  of  nature,  before  the  institution  of 
govemmentj  if  instead  of  men  being  prompted  by  the  con- 
stant and  violent  influence  of  a  passion  to  retaliate  harm  for 
harm,  the  retribution  of  wrongs  had  been  left  to  the  irre- 
gular operation  of  oool  reason,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
uie  o<riusion  of  interest  and  the  mutual  resistance  whioh 
anne  from  each  man  being  the  avenger  of  his  own  cause,' 
and  which  were  the  origin  of  political  government,  would 
aver  have  existed.*  Hence  revenge  (as  Lord  Baoon  has 
said)  is  a  sort  of  wild  justice ;  that  i^  in  a  society  where 
there  is  no  administration  of  law,  it  takes  the  place  of  legal 
justice:  and  it  is  better  that  wrongs  should  be  avenged  than 
that  they  should  be  done  with  entire  impunity.f  In  the 
barbarous  states  of  society  which  have  prevailed' at  different 
times  in  Arabia,  Qreece,  Germany,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries,  the  imperfect  security  of  person  which  existed  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  du^  of  revenge  imposed  by  traditionary 
feelings  and  opinions  on  the  family  of  a  murdered  person. 
But  when  the  exercise  of  sovereign  political  power  is  once 
flrmly  established,  together  with  an  efficient  administration 
of  law  by  regular  judicatories,  the  use  of  revenge,  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  suppression  of  wrongs,  has  ceased,  and  it 
must  give  place  to  a  far  better  substitute-  The  good,  says 
the  French  proverb,  is  the  enemy  of  the  better ;  and  on  this 
principle,  a  political  society,  botii  in  its  legal  and  moral  code, 
must  disoara  that  instrument  to  which  it  may,  indeed,  in 
great  measure,  owe  ite  existence,  but  which  is  incompatible 
with  its  continuanee  ia  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity. 
The  private  retaliation  of  wrongs  is  the  scaffolding  by  means 
of  which  the  structure  of  civil  society  was  erected,  but  which 
disfigures  its  beauty  and  impairs  its  atility  when  completed. 
[See  PurnsHiiairr.] 

ANGERBURG,  one  of  the  circles  of  the  government  of 
Gumhinnen,  in  the  province  of  eastern  Prussia,  containing 
a  surfhce  of  360  square  miles,  and  about  26,000  inhabitants. 
Angerbuig  is  the  name  also  of  a  small  town,  with  a  castle, 
lying  on  the  Gross-Mauer  Lake,  in  ibis  province.  It  makes 
linens  and  woollens;  has  a  manufactory  of  salt,  and  a 
fishery ;  aaA  some  trade  in  timber.  The  pqralation  is  about 
3900.  It  is  in  54°  S'  N.  lat-,  28**  1ft'  E.  long;  seventy  miles 
S.B.  of  Koninberg. 

ANGERMANLAND  is  a  province  of  Sweden  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  or  rather  on  that  narrow  part  of  it,  called  the 
Oalf  of  Bothnia.  It  is  now  comprehended  under  the  poli- 
tical division  of  Atigermanland-Liin  or  Hemosand-I^n,  of 
which  it  forms  the  northern,  most  extensive,  and  important 
part;  the  southern,  and  smaller,  is  the  anttent  province 
of  Medelpad.  Tho  political  union  of  these  proviuces  obliges 
us  to  treat  of  than  t(^h«r,  which  may  be  done  the 
more  easily,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  almost  every 
respect. 

•  U  <•  reniBrlted  by  Soua*  Jmym.  thit  Uia>e  ttFtata  whieh  wm  rrailred 
to  be  ooDtUatlT  pTodoecd  by  nmnklBd,  mch  M  the  noarisbiHiit  of  tiwbody 
by  e^lDf  and  drinking.  Ila  pmcrration  from  ptaTiimhum,  the  nraprntlon 
of  theapwln,  »e..  ban  b«n  •otnMied  by  Trovldmro  tn  ourappMIM  or 
PSMIOM,  and  avftt  to  «nr  rrann  i  the  opwatloa  of  tbt  fomar  brins  regalar 
andanlntennlttad,  of  tbs  latin  caprlcloua  andnneertalB.  8m  tht  adnlrabl* 
ramw  of  Ua  nMaphyaleal  work  bj  Dr.  JobMon. 

t  8m  BldMp  Bstlan  Bmhoi  on  Rnemmnt. 


Angermanland-Lfin  uttends  from  8S^  le'  to  64*  SO'  N. 
lat.,  and  from  Ifi*  40^  to  19^  SO'  E.  long.  Tto  greatest  length 

lies  along  the  coast,  and  may  amount  to  between  140  and 
150  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  about  20  to  ipo  miles. 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Umea-Ltin  orWestem  Bothnia, 
on  the  west  by  OstersnniKLan  or  Yiimtland,  on  the  south  by 
6efle-Lan  or  Helsingland,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Its  area  is  calculated  to  amount  to  216  Swedish 
or  9308  English  sQuare  miles,  so  that  this  province  is  some- 
what larger  than  toe  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  York  taken  together. 

The  surface  of.  this  extensive  country  varies  extremely. 
On  the  coast,  hills  succeed  bills  without  interruption,  they 
are  steep  and  rise  sometimes  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  divideid  from  one  another  by 
steep  valleys  several  hundred  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  occupied  by  winding  rivers,  or  fine  mountain-lakes,  on  the 
banks  of  which  meadows  and  woods  are  intermingled  in  tite 
most  pleasant  manner;  the  woods  commonly  clothe  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  xai  sometimes  their  summits-  If  to  this 
pii^ure  we  add  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  pass 
through  the  narrow  openings  between  the  hills,  and  Ae 
large,  rapid  rivers,  expanding  at  intervals  like  lakes,  we 
shall  acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  compares  this,  province  with  the  country  about  the 
Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  affirms  that  all  this  part  of 
Sweden  is  as  much  worth  seeing,  and  would  as  amply  remy 
the  trouble  of  a  journey  thither,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  But 
this  description  only  applies  to  the  coast  and  to  the  country 
extending  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  from  it.  Farther 
westward,  no  insulated  mountains  are  seen,  the  whole  coun- 
ty, for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  and  upwards,  rising 
higher  and  higher  to  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  on  tiiis  -height  it  runs  on  almost  like  a 
plain  through  Jamtland  till  it  readies  the  fuot  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mountains,  and  the  boundary  of  Norway.  From 
these  heights  the  rivers  descend  in  long,  and  sometimes 
narrow  valleys,  and  in  their  descent  frequently  form  cata- 
racts. 

The  coast  of  this  country,  though  high,  rarely  rises  to 
200  feet,  and  is  very  much  intersected  by  bays,  some  d 
which  run  several  miles  into  the  land,  especially  Hammar- 
sunds-Fiard,  Deger-Fiard,  and  UlUngers-Fiard,  all  three 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
An  uninterrupted  series  of  islands  extends  along  the  coast ; 
most  of  whicn  are  small,  uninhabited  rocks,  called  skdr 
(pronounced  share),  only  visited  in  summer  by  fishermen. 
Some,  however,  are  several  mites  in  lengtli,  as  Broman,  to 
the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  I^imgan-Elf,  Alnbn,  opposite 
to  the  Sondswall,  and  HernB  and  BamsiS,  in  the  emboa- 
chure  of  the  Angwman-Elf. 

The  rivers  whidi  traverse  Angermanknd-Un  are  the 
laigest  in  Sweden,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  the  province. 
Their  sources  are  in  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  to  which 
this  province  does  not  extend.  The  most  important  is  the 
Angerman-Elf,  which  rises  in  an  alpine  lake,  called  Kults- 
T3n,  near  the  boundary  of  Norway,  in  that  part  of  Umea- 
Un  called  Asele  Lapmark.  Running  for  neariy  half  its 
course  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  it  receives  all  the  waters 
descending  from  the  Styelling  FotUl,  and  the  great  chain 
in  Asele  Lapmark ;  it  then  enters,  by  a  southern  course, 
Angermanland,  where  its  waters  are  increased  by  two  large 
rivers,  coming  down  from  Jamtland.  Its  general  course  is 
still  directed  to  the  south  or  south'south-east.  No  river  of 
Sweden  n,  in  its  natural  state,  navigably  so  fkr  as  the 
Angerman-Blf  It  may  be  ascended  by  vessds  of  every 
description  unrards  of  forty-five  miles,  and  by  merchant- 
vessels  to  Sollefta,  nearlv  sixty  miles.  At  the  last  place  the 
navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  cataract,  and  higher  up,  other 
water-falls  likewise  impede  the  transport  of  goods.  But,  of 
late  years,  the  Swedish  government  has  paid  much  attention 
to  rendering  it  navigable.  Not  far  from  i^  month  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  breadth  of  the  river  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  miles,  and  he  adds,  that  the  Rhine  exhibits  nothing 
grander,  and  that  the  banks  of  the  latter  are  at  no  place 
more  beautifully  adorned,  than  those  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
Tbe  whole  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  upward  of  240 
miles.  The  Indals-Elf,  which  traverses  the  southern  part 
of  Angermanland- Lan,  or  Medelpad,  is  properly  only  the 
channel  by  which  tbe  lake  called  Storsyiin  (the  great  lake) 
discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  ia  situated  in  Jamtland, 
surrounded  1^  an  elevated  ooun^,iEhieh  exhibits  high,  and 
even  snow-covered  moungf^^Q^eVlv^il^^^  Vnm 
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these  moUiitaiiis  numerous  rapid  rivers  descend  to  the  lalce, 
which  discharges  these  collected  waters  by  one  outlet,  the 
river  Indals-Elf.  It  issues  from  the  lake  on  its  northern 
side,  and  flows  for  some  distaDce  to  the  north;  it  then 
turns  to  the  east,  and  descenfls  from  the  high-lands  to  the 
coast,  and  in  this  descent  still  receives  some  considerable 
rivers.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  1:^  to  the  south-east.  It 
is  one  of  the  swiftest  rivers  of  Sweden,  full  of  rapids  and 
cataracts,  and  only  navigable  for  boats  and  craft,  for  a  short 
distance.  Its  inundatioas  are  much  dreaded ;  one  of  them, 
in  1796,  laid  waste  all  the  valleys  through  which  it  flows, 
and  chained  the  course  of  the  river  in  many  places.  Since 
that  time  its  water  has  been  turbid,  and  the  sahnon  and 
other  fish,  which  formerly  abounded,  have  left  it ;  only  a 
kind  of  whiting  (galmo  laoarehu)  is  occasionally  taken.  It 
runs  about  140  miles.  The  third  and  most  southern  river 
is  the  IJungan-Elf.  It  rises  in  that  part  of  Ostersunds-Lan 
whidk  bears  the  name  of  Heryedalan,  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  from  which  it  descends 
with  a  rapid  course  through  a  narrow  valley ;  but  as  it 
approaches  the  boundary  of  Angermanland-Lan  the  valley 
widens  and  the  course  of  the  river  becomes  less  rapid. 
After  its  entry  into  this  province  it  receives  its  only  great 
tributary,  the  Oiman,  and  falls  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of 
Sundswall.  Twenty  years  ago  this  river  was  not'navigable-, 
but  since  the  cession  of  Finnland  to  Russia  it  has  been 
rendered  navigable  in  'many  parts  of  its  course  in  order  that 
Stockholm  may  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  deKvinjr  its 
firewood  from  a  foreign  eountir.  By  examination  it  was 
ascertained  that  two-tbirds  of  this  river  may  be  rendered 
fit  at  least  for  floating  down  the  wood  and  timber  which 
abound  on  its  banks.  Its  course  can  hardly  bo  less  than 
200  miles. 

The  lakes  though  small  are  very  numerous,  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Fursell  in  his  statistical  tables,  occupy , 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  surface,  or,  more  exactly, 
22*22  Swedish  or  977  68  English  square  miles; 

The  climate,  though  very  healthy,  is  also  very  severe,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  latitude.  The  winter  commonly 
lasts  seven  or  even  eight  months,  and  people  ollen  travel  in 
sledges  in  May.  Then  follows  a  spring  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  summer  bedns  in  the  middle  of  June,  The 
beat  increases  rapidly,  and  the  vegetation  is  so  vigorous, 
that  in  a  couple  of  days  the  grass  attains  the  length  of  a 
finger,  and  commonly  more ;  rarely  eleven  or  twelve  weeks 
pass  between  the  sowing  and  the  reaping  of  the  corn.  The 
sky  is  generally  serene  and  clear,  and  rain  is  not  frequent, 
and  very  rarely  continues  half  a  day.  But  the  valleys  are 
covered  in  the  morning  by  a  dense  fog,  rising  from  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  imparts  the  necessary  moisture  to 
the  fields,  and  hinders  the  night  frosts  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember from  damaging  the  crop.  The  summer  ends  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  a  short  autumn  follows,  rarely 
longer  than  the  spring,  and  then  comes  the  winter  with  aU 
its  severity. 

Travellers  commonly  speak  with  rapture  of  the  fertility  of 
this  province,  and  assert  that  it  surpasses  all  the  other 
parts  of  Sweden.  But  this  remark  can  onl;  apply  to  tracts 
of  very  small  extent,  especially  to  the  valleys  alonif  the 
large  rivers,  and  to  the  low  land  about  the  lakes.  By  for 
the  greatest  part  is  steril ;  and  all  the  broad  and  long  ridges 
of  the  high  oountn  contribute  little  or  notlung  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  iiuabitants.  In  fbrseU's  table  the  arable 
land  is  calculated  to  occupy  only  1*28  Swedish,  or  UtUe 
more  than  56  English  square  miles,  fonsequently  not  much 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  smallest  of  our 
counties,  Rutlandshire.  The  meadows  extend  over  a  space 
equal  to  6'40  Swedish,  or'281  English  square  miles^  nearly 
the  extent  of  Middlesex.  The  remainder  is  covered  with 
mountains,  heath,  and  forests,  which  only  fhmish  abupdaot 
pasture  in  summer. 

Bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  are  numerous,  but  the  two 
former  only  in  those  parts  which  are  distant  from  the  coasL 
Deer  was  formerly  found  in  greater  numbers,  but  has  much 
decreased,  except  roe-deer,  which  is  still  frequent  in  many 
parts.  The  elk  is  onl^  met  with  in  some  ftvests  of  Medel- 
pad.  Tlie  smaller  animals  whose  skin  is  used  as  fur.  as 
hermelins,  martens,  &&,  are  found  everywhere,  but  not  in 
any  great  numbers. 

Blackbirds  of  a  large  size,  woodcocks,  heathcocks,  and 
partridges  exist  in  the  forests  in  such  numbers,  as  can 
hwdly  be  ctmoeived.  Many  diousands  are  annually  killed, 
•ad  nought  in  winter  to  Stockholm  and  even  to  GoUien- 


hara,  ftom  vhioh  laUw  f]am  some  are  bnng^  to  Bugland. 
Eagles  of  considerable  sue  inhabit  the  solitary  places. 

Fish  abound  in  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the  lakes.  The 
sea-fishery  affords  a  livelihood  to  many  fiunUies  by  the  im* 
mense  number  of  striimlings,  a  smaller  kind  of  herrings, 
which  in  summer-time  are  caught  along  the  coast  This 
fish  is  found  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sweden,  but 
is  nowhere  so  numerous  as  here,  which  brings  the  fisher- 
men from  morq  southern  places,  especially  from  Gelte,  io 
pass  the  summer  on  tke  islands  uong  the  coast.  The 
produce  of  this  fishery  is  not  exported,  but  it  forms  an 
important  branch  of  internal  commerce.  In  the  rivers  the 
salmon-fishery  is  important,  especially  in  the  Angerman-EU 
and  I^ungan-Elf ;  trout  also  abound  in  some  of  them. 

The  forests  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
the  upper  part  of  the  slopes,  and  even  sometimes  the  to|M  of 
the  hillB  and  mountains,  consist  diiefly  of  pine,  fir,  and  birch. 
The  oak  does  not  succeed,  on  account  tn  the  severi^  and 
length  of  the  winters.  These  forests  not  only  affora  the 
necessary  firewood  to  the  inhabitants,  but  also  some  articles 
of  exportation.  In  some  of  the  higher  parts  oi  the  country, 
where  the  crops  are  scan^  and  subject  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  early  night-frost  in  September,  the  inner  bark  of  thl 
pine  is  mingled  with  ttour  in  making  bread. 

The  metallic  riches  of  this  province  are  not  important. 
Iron,  indeed,  is  found  in  some  places  towards  the  boundary 
of  Jamtland,  but  is  not  much  worked. 

Fruit-trees  do  not  succeed  tu  tbe  nortii  of  62^  30',  an4  the 
last  apple-trees  which  produce  ripe  fruits  grow  at  Sunds- 
wall. At  Hemosand  apple-trees  are  planted,  but  the  fruit 
does  not  ripen.  Nature,  however,  has  supplied  this  defi< 
ciency  by  numerous  kinds  of  wild-growing  berries.  Besides 
different  sorts  of  vaceinium  and  rutnu,  which  are  oommm 
in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  two  species  of 
delicious  berries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  ntsthof  Sweden, 
die  rtfduf  areticut,  and  the  fubu$  ehammmonUt  or  cran- 
berry, of  which  the  first  is  by  fu*  tiie  more  delicate,  uid 
very  extensively  used :  all  tnals  to  transplant  it  to  the 
sftuth  of  62°  have  been  unavailing.  Cranberries  are  ex- 
ported to  England. 

Though  omy  a  wry  small  portion  of  the  whole  surface  is 
allotted  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  most  im- 
portant  branch  of  industry  is  neglected ;  not  orHy  ate  the 
fields  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention*  but  continual 
efforts  are  made  to  extend  the  dominion  of  agriculture  more 
and  more.  The  inducement  is  great,  as  the  produce  of 
agriculture  is  by  no  means  sufG<aent  for  home  consumption, 
and  a  considraable  quantity  of  com  is  imported  ham  Was* 
and  other  towns  of  Finnland.  Rye,  bailey,  and  oata  suo- 
ceed  pretQr  well,  whenever  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early 
nigbt-fiwsL  Wheat  does  not  succeed  every  year,  and  there- 
fore its  culture  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  The 
culture  of  flax  and  potatoes  is  extensive,  though  the  former 
does  not  ripen  to  seed.  Hemp  is,  likewiscb  cultivated.  The 
kitchen-gardens  are  onnraonly  only  planted  with  cabhaget 
and  tomips.  * 

The  uncultivated  ground  in  the  woods,  and  on  the  long 
and  broad  backs  of  the  mountains,  affords  pasture  in 
abundance,  and,  consequently,  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  an 
important  branch  of  industry.  But  as  these  pastures  are 
very  distant  from  the  villages  to  which  they  belong,  a  cus- 
tom has  been  introduced  which  also  prevails  in  the  Alps  of 
Switxerland;  the  cattle  are  sent  in  June  to  the  pasture, 
accompanied  only  by  one  or  two  girls,  who  pass  the  whole 
summer  in  a  oottue  rudely  emstruetad  of  wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  defend  it  flrom  the 
bears,  and  perform  the  Ubours  of  the  dairy.  As  the  sum- 
mer posture  is  so  abundant,  the  inhabitants  are  much  more 
intent  on  extending  thdir  meadows  than  their  corn-fields ; 
that  they  may  be  aUe  to  increase  their  stock  of  cattle,  and 
not  want  the  necessary  fodder  for  the  winter.  Many  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  are  obliged  to  buy  com,  bring  consi- 
derable quantities  of  butter  to  the  market,  and  even  some 
cheese  of  indi^rent  quality.  Their  cattle  is  of  a  middling, 
or  rather  small  size,  but  well  adapted  for  their  pasture. 
Horses  are  bred  in  numbers ;  they  are  also  of  a  middling 
size,  but  larger  than  those  of  the  sonthern  provinces  of 
Sweden,  swift  and  hardy.  Sheep  too  are  numerous,  but 
the  wool  is  coarse,  and  only  employed  by  the  coimtry  people 
for  their  own  use.  Ihe  pig  is  not  much  attended  to,  because 
this  animal  encroaches  on  the  food  of  man,  which  here  is 
rather  scarce.  In  many  placet  in  the  hjg}ier  valleys  goats 
arekeptingxatnumben.  D.gitizeo  oy  Goqgle 
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The  scantf  population  of  this  oountrf  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  no  kind  of  manuftcturiuff  industry  could  be 
maintained,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  manufacture  of 
linen  is  very  extensive.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  made, 
especially  in  the  coimtry  along  the  coast  to  the  north  of 
Hemosand.  The  finer  sorts  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to 
those  of  Holland,  but  many  think  that  this  assertion  is 
somewhat  too  favourable  to  the  Swedish  peasant  women 
who  make  it.  At  all  events,  the  manufiicture  is  consi* 
derable,  as  in  the  year  1825  not  less  than  595,870  ells  (of 
nearly  two  English  feet)  were  exported  to  Stockholm.  The 
legislature  of  Sweden  has  encouraged  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  premiums,  and  since  that  time  not  only  all  the 
flax  grown  in  the  province,  but  also  a  considerable  quantity 
brought  from  Russia,  is  worked  up.  No  other  branch  at 
mauu&ctnring  industry  is  carried  to  any  extent,  because 
the  peasants,  living  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
have  been  aoeoBtomed  to  satisiy  all  their  neeesaities  by  their 
own  labour. 

Since  government  has  rendered  the  rivers  more  navigable 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  great  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  the  AngermaD-Elf  and  the  Ijungan-Blf. 
The  timber  is  sawed  and  sent  to  England.  The  exportation 
in  1825  amounted  to  16,379  dozen  planks  and  boards,  and 
since  that  period  it  has  much  increased.  Tar  is  also  made, 
but  much  less  than  in  the  more  northern  province  of  XJmea- 

The  coasting  itrade  to  and  from  Stockholm,  and  some 

g laces  in  Finnland,  gives  occupation  to  some  people  who 
ve  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Angerman-Elf. 
To  maintain  intenial  commerce,  some  annual  fares  are 
eitablished  in  flie  more  inland  portB  of  the  country.  That 
of  Sollefta,  up  to  wUch  place  the  Angermau-Elf  is  navi- 
gaUe  fbr  meroiant-vessels,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is 
known  over  all  the  north  of  Sweden,  and  visited  by  Lap- 
landers, Norwegians,  and  even  by  merchants  of  Stockholm. 
Here  are  sold  horses,  fish,  butter,  hides,  tallow,  rein-deer, 
meat,  &c.,  to  a  large  amount  Another  &ir  is  held  at 
Hammar,  likewise  on  the  banks  of  the  Angerman-Elf,  but 
it  is  not  so  considerable;  planks  and  boards,  and  coarse 
linen,  are  the  chief  articles  sold  here.  But  such  &irs  are 
a  poor  substitute  for  a  town,  well  provided  with  shops 
and  every  kind  of  merchandise.  This  has  induced  some 
peasants  to  become  travelling  merchants,  and  these  people 
go  on  business  as  far  as  Stockholm  and  Itavntheim  in  Nor- 
way, whence  they  import  many  fine  horses. 

tIm  two  towns  of  Angeimanland-Lan  are  Hemosand 
and  SandswalL  The  former,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  is  situated  on  the 
island  of  Hemii,  at  the  mouu  of  the  Angerman-Elf,  and 
joined  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  The  bays  between  the 
island  and  the  continent  form  the  spacious  harbour  of  tho 
town,  which  itself  consists  of  welMooking  houses,  mostly 
built  of  wood.  Its  streets  are  large,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
paved.  The  principal  articles  shipped  here  are  planks  and 
deals,  and  the  linen  made  by  tKe  country  people.  The  first 
go  to  England,  the  latter  to  Stockholm.  But  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  number  in  1825  amounted 
onl^  to  1 840,  gain  their  livelihood  by  the  fishery  of  the 
stromlings.  '  A  few  vessels  are  built.  This  town  has  an  ex- 
cellent grammar-school,  a  society  fbr  the  improvement  ttf 
agriculture,  an  hospital,  and  a  poor-house. 

Sundswall  is  situated  in  the  souttiem  part  of  Angerman- 
land-Lim,  or  in  Medelpad,  in  a  very  fine,  pleasant  valley, 
much  admired  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  other  travellers,  and  on 
a  bay,  into  which  the  Ijungan-Elf  discharges  its  waters, 
opposite  the  island  of  Alnon.  The  houses  are  neat,  though 
mostly  of  wood,  but  the  streets  not  paved.  It  has  some  com- 
merce, especially  in  planks  and  deals;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  1825,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1600.  are  engaged  in  the  fishery    the  stromling. 

At  Wifsta,  a  small  place,  with  a  good  and  safe  harbour, 
five  miles  to  the  north  of  Sundswall.  a  few  vessels  are  built. 
There  are  besides  two  other  places,  from  which  great  quan- 
tities of  planks  are  shipped,  N^land,  on  the  Angerman-Elf, 
about  twentv-fourmUesfrnB  its  mouth,  and  Swartwick,  at 
Qm  emhou^mure  of  Hhe  loungan-Xlf.  The  property  of  the 
latter  harbour  has  been  acquired  by  an  Bngliah  mercantile 
house,  Peter  Dixon  and  Company. 

The  whole  population  of  this  country  was.  about  the  middle 
uf  the  last  century,  estimated  at  about 43,000 ;  but  the  census 
of  1825  gives  it  72,237 ;  and  for  the  year  1830,  it  was  calcu- 
lated by  Forsell,  to  amount  to  78,891 ;  so  that  every  English 


square  mile,  at  present,  is  inhabUed  by  only  eiffht  or  ninn 
persons.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  of  Sweush  origin. 
A  few  Ftnlanders,  who  settled  among  them  two  oenturiea 
ago,  have  lost  their  peculiar  habits  and  customs,  and  nearly 
their  language.  The  Laplanders,  and  their  herds  of  rean- 
deer,  pass  the  winter  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  province,  but 
in  the  summer  they  leave  it.  and  go  to  the  mountains.  No 
part  of  this  coimtry  rises  to  2200  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  which,  according  to  Von  Buch,  is  the  height  on  which 
these  animals  find,  in  summer,  the  climate  and  pasture 
adapted  to  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Angermanland  are  of  a  middling  size, 
and  do  not  attain  the  large  stature  of  the  Dalecarlians ;  but 
they  are  stout,  vigorous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  quick  in  tlieir 
motions  and  work.  They  are  gifted  with  great  talent,  and 
show  it  in  some  arts,  especially  In  architecture  and  carving. 
Many  churches  are  built  by  simple  peasuits,  and  the  rules 
of  acoustics  exactly  observed.  Their  manners  are  irank, 
courteous,  and  graceful,  more  than  tiiose  of  the  othra  inha- 
bitants of  Sweden.  They  are  of  a  cheerftil  temper,  good- 
natured,  and  hospitable.  Their  houses  have  the  appearance 
of  neatness  and  prosperity,  and  this  appearance  is  by  no 
means  fallacious;  for  the  people  are  actually  more  pi-os- 
perous  and  wealthy  than  other  Swedes,  inasmuch  as  thay 
are  also  more  laborious  and  industrious. 

The  town  of  Hemosand  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  whose 
diocese  extends  over  the  whole  north  of  Sweden :  besides 
Hemosands-Lan,  he  has  the  inspection  of  the  clergy  in 
OBtersun*k-I.an,  Umea-Lan,  and  Pitea-Lan. 

(See  Von  Buch's  TVavelg  through  Ni/rway  and  Lapland; 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travel*  tn  varimt*  ^rt»  ^  Europe,  Atta,  and 
Africa;  Schubert's  Travels  trough  Sweden,  Ltwland, 
Nonoay,  Filmland,  and  IngemuuUand;  and  Forsell  s  ^a- 
tistical  Tablet ;  Jlftm  of  Forsell.) 

ANGERMUENDE.  a  circle  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg,  containing  25.000  inhabitants.   Also  the  ca- 

frital  of  the  preceding  circle,  built  on  the  shore  of  a  small 
ake ;  it  has  a  population  of  3000  souls,  produces  woollens 
and  linens,  and  raises  some  tobacco:  it  lies  forty  miles  north 
of  Berlin. 

ANGERS,  an  iinportant  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine  and  Loire,  of  which  it  is  the  capital  now,  as 
it  once  was  of  the  province  of  Anjou.  It  is  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Mayenne,  (chiefly  on  a  gentle  declivity  rising  from  (he 
east  or  left  bank.)  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Sar^e, 
and  a  very  few  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  Loire.  In  the 
antient  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  though  in  some  the  wood  is 
concealed  by  a  thin  covering  of  slate ;  several  have  open 
galleries  in  front  and  deep  projecting  roof^,  which  appear 
calculated  to  afibid  the  shelter  required  by  the  climate ;  the 
galleries  are  light  and  carved  in  stone,  and  the  vine,  which 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  district,  is  frequently  seen  entwined 
round  their  Grothic  mouldings,  or  running  across  the  street 
from  house  to  house.  The  more  modem  quarters  arc  regu- 
larly and  well  built.  Among  the  principal  edifices  are  the 
casfle  and  the  cathedral.  The  former  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the 
base  of  which  the  Mayenne  flows,  has  walls  of  great  height 
and  thickness,  flanked  by  e^hteen  massive  circular  towers, 
the  work  of  early  a^ ;  the  chapel  and  palace  within  the 
castle,  built  by  Rene  of  Aiuou,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
are  of  mucJi  later  date  tiian  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is 
defended  on  the  nde  of  the  town  by  a  dec^  moat  The  town 
itsetf  is  surrounded  by  antient  and  extensive  walls,  (k  dark 
brown  stone,  and  strengthened  by  towets.  The  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Maurice,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  it  has  two  lofty  spires.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  interior  exhibits  exquisite  work,  and  there  is  fine 
painted  glass  and  tapestry  of  great  antiquity.  The  tomb 
which  contained  the  remains  of  Ren£,  king  of  Sicily  (above 
mentioned),  and  of  his  daughter,  Maivaret  of  Ai^ou,  quei^n 
of  our  Henry  VI.,  was  destroyed  at  the  revolution,  durinp 
which  many  convents  (they  were  numerous  in  Angers)  were 
destroyed,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  There  are  the 
fragments  of  a  Gothic  bridge  over  the  Mayenne,  which  once 
served  to  connect  the  town  wi&  some  fortifications  on  the 
opposite  bank ;  and  a  church,  remaritable  for  its  curious 
and  antient  architecture,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  vms  left 
by  our  KingJohn,  who  committed  great  devastation  in 
Utis  place.  There  are  several  pnUio  walks,  as  the  '  Turcie,' 
the  *  Champ  de  Mars.*  and  '  Le  Bout  du  Monde,'  (tlu 
world's  end,)  &c. 

The  maottfoetares  of  Angers  aij^^^^^^^^^comblet. 
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■ei^,  handkeichiefd,  hosiery,  Sec.  ;  and  there  are  establish- 
ments for  bleaching  wax,  and  refining  sugar.  Betsiiles  the 
articles  from  their  own  factories,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding  district, 
cam,  wine  and  brandy,  Hax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  and  dried 
ftnits.  In  the  neighboiurhood  are  extensive  slate-quarries, 
which  give  employment  to  3000  workmen,  and  furnish 
annually  80,000.000  shttes.  The  population  of  the  town 
is  about  30,000,  which  is  rather  less  tbui  that  given  in  the 
Bneydmtdie  MSihodique,  (Paris.  1 732,)  viz.,  34,000.  show-, 
iiw  a  diminutiou  within  the  last  ha)f  century.  In  1670, 
U&re  the  rerooatuai  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  50,000. 

An^rs  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  '  cour 
rojfoU'  (assize  CQurt).  It  has  an  'acadimu,'*  *oolIige 
royal,'  (high  school.)  a  school  Ibr  the  deaf  and  dumt^ 
and  a  thnirudre.'  (place  of  education  for  the  priesthood,)  a 
public  Ubrary  of  26,000  volumes,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, a  fine  collection  of  French  paintings,  a  botanic  gar- 
den, an  agricultural  society,  and  a  royal  suiool  of  arts  and 
bWes.  Ihe  hospital  of  St.  John,  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  our  Henry  II.,  has  an  extensive  Giothic  hall,  used  as  a 
chamber  for  the  sick,  of  great  width  and  height,  with  a 
double  row  of  light  columns  supporting  the  roof.  There 
am  two  tfieatres. 

The  traveller  Bernier,  and  the  poet  and  philologist 
Menage,  were  natives  of  Angers.  In  die  time  of  its  sub- 
jectim  to  the  Romans,  the  town  was  called  Juliomagus 
and  subBequently  Andecavi  It  i»  17B  miles  S.W.  6i  ^risj 
latitude  47^  28'  N.,  longitude  tf*  SS'  W. 

The  arrondissement  of  Ajigeis  contains  59  cdmmimes 
and  92.810  inhabitants.  Its  extent  is  equal  to  430  square 
miles,  or  279,040  acres. 

ANGBRSTEIN  GALLERY.    [See  Natiohal  Gai^ 

LERY.J 

ANGI'NA  PE'CTORIS,  literally,  '  a  contraction  or 
ti^tening  of  the  chest,'  a  disease  so  named  from  the 
anguish  ffelt  in  the  chest.  This  disease  is  characterized  by  a 
sudden  attack  of  severe  pain  in  the  lower  [muI  of  the  chest, 
oomniMily  inclining  to  the  left  side ;  the  pain  is  sometimes 
8o  seme,  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  be  must  die :  the 
pain  genmlljr  extends  to  the  left  aim,  and  oooasioDally  also 
to  the  right;  it  is  often  attended  wi&  a  sensation  of  frmting 
or  of  suffixsation,  and  with  palpitatum  of  the  heart,  but  fre- 
quently these  latter  symptoms  aie  absent;  the  pulse  is 
commonly  ^uick,  weak,  irregular,  or  intwmittent,  though 
sometimes  it  is  little  affected;  the  countenance  is  com- 
monly pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious  and  depressed. 
This  attack  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  which  last  from  a  few 
niinutes  to  half  an  hour  and  more.  There  is  no  regular 
interval  between  the  paroxysms,  and  no  distinct  warning  of 
their  return.  They  usually  come  quite  suddenly,  from  slight 
causes, .  and  often  when  no  cause  can  be  assigned.  The 
health  at  first  is  tolerably  good  durii^  the  intervals,  but  in 
the  progress  the  disease  a  great  variety  of  uneasy  senaa- 
tLons  distress  the  patient  even  when  the  paroxysm  is'  absent, 
chiefly  those  which  indicate  a  disordered  stiite  of  the  diges- 
tive and  respiratory  organs. 

Much  investigation  has  been  instituted  to  ascertun  the 
•eat  and  nature  of  this  disease ;  and  although  physicians 
are  not  yet  unanimous  in  their  opinion  in  regard  to  either, 
yet  sufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  determine 
both  with  a  high  de^p^e  of  probability.  It  seems  upon  th8 
whole  to  be  established  that  it  is  primitively  a  nervous 
affection,  and  that  the  nerves  in  fault  are  those  which  sup- 

Sly  the  lungs  and  heart— the  lungs  in  consequence  of  the 
isease  of  its  nerves  being  unable  perfectly  to  decarbonize 
the  blood,  and  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of 
its  nm'es,  not  being  duly  nourished,  and  consequently  not 
being  able  to  carry  on  the  circulation  with  the  xequisite 
energy  and  regularity.  On  inspeetitnt  of  the  organs  after 
death  of  those  who  perish  by  this  disease*  in  the  immense 
majori^  of  eases  appreciable  disease  is  discoverable  in 
the  lungs  and  in  the  heart,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter. 
The  most  frequent  morlnd  appeanmces  in  the- heart  are 
ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries  (the  nutrient  arteries  of 
the  orKan) ;  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  preter- 
uatural  accumulation  of  fkt  on  its  external  surface ;  enlai^ 
ment  of  its  cavities ;  and.  above  all,  change  of  structure  in 
Its  muscular  substance,  which  becomes  pallid,  soft,  flabby, 

*  Ahhough  then)  u  only  one  ioititiiUoit  in  Frwee  derismted  *  uidvecilh,' 
yat  tb»t  ton  will  (DiiTn  M  Am  EnsHib  Nate  Um  bMl  klM  0f  wbM  lb*  hnwh 
una  aa  'ataiimk,' 


thbi,  and  easily  torn.  This  <^ange  in  the  muecular  mb- 
stance  of  the  heart  is  by  far  the  roost  constant  morbid  ap- 
pearance ;  but  even  this,  as  well  as  the  other  organic 
changes,  must  be  considered  as  the  effect  rather  than  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  in  whatever  degree  these  organic 
changes  may  be  the  cause  of  death. 

Angina  pectoris  is  most  frequent  at  the  meridian  of  life 
and  beyond  it ;  it  may  occur  in  adolescence,  but  it  is  very 
tare  at  that  period.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  Out  of  one  hundred  cases,  seven^ 
were  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  and  seventy-nine  were 
males.  It  is  xemarkablv  under  the  influence  of  mental 
causes,  if  it  he  not  in  the  first  instance  induced  by  them. 
When  it  has  once  occurred,  a  paroxysm  is  readily  produced 
by  any  emotion,  whether  of  a  pleasurable  or  a  panful  nature, 
but  more  especially  by  the  latter.  Anxiety  of  mind,  any 
depressing  passion,  or  anger,  places  a  person  subject  to  this 
disease  in  me  most  imminent  danger.  Many  persons  have 
died  suc^enly,  instantaneously,  under  the  intluence  of  such 
emotions.  There  is  conceived  to  be  a  close  connexion  between 
this  disease  and  gout.  Without  doubt  it  is  very  often  found 
in  persons  who  are  subject  to  gout,  and  the  less  the  gout 
affects  the  extremities,  in  its  regular  and  decided  form,  the 
more  frequently  and  severely  such  persons  suffer  from  angina 
pectoris. 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  to  [ooceed  progressively 
from  bad  to  worse.  At  first  it  is  a  temporary  evil  of.  short 
duration,  recurring,  perhaps,  only  at  distant  intOTvals;  but  if 
it  be  neglected,  the  intervals  become  shorter  and  shorter, 
and  the  paruxysms  more  and  more  severe.  Complete  suc- 
cess often  attends  the  early,  active,  and  judicious  treatment 
of  it  l^bis,  there^re.  Is  emiaendy  one  of  those  diseases, 
the  first  accession  of  which  should  excite  serious  alarm,  and 
induce  every  one  to  adopt  without  delay,  and  with  the  great- 
est regularity,  the  means  best  fitted  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  it 

Those  means  are,  in  the  paroxysm,  absolute  rest.  The 
paroxysm  often  comes  on  in  walking  or  during  some  bodily 
exertion :  the  patient  has  the  feeling  that  the  continuance 
of  such  exertion  would  prove  instantaneously  fiMal ;  and 
it  is  really  highly  dangerous.  Unlesa  in  very  severe 
cases,  the  paroxysm  usttally  goes  off  spontaneoosly,  in  a 
few  minut^,  on  sitting  perf^ly  still,  or,  "which  is  often 
better,  on  lying  down.  If  the  pain  do  not  quietly  subside, 
vigorous  friction  with  a  stimulating  liniment  should  be 
applied  over  the  whole  chest,  and  the  patient  should  in- 
stantly take  some  warm  antispasmodic  and  stimulant  me- 
dicine, such  as  two  ounces  of  the  camphor  julep,  with  a 
dram  of  ether  or  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.  But 
much  more  active  measures  may  be  necessary ;  and  this  is  a 
disease  so  serious  in  its  nature,  and  requiring  so  much 
delicacy  and  skill  in  the  management  of  it,  that  the  patient 
ought  to  place  himself  under  the  best  medical  guidance  he 
can  procure  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  is  during  the  inter- 
val that  the  most  effectual  treatmoit  must  be  employed.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  remedies  which  the  physi- 
cian should  resort  to,  the  reasons  wluch  should  determine 
his  choice,  and  the  di^ent  states  which  should  modify  the 
treatment  in  adaptation  to  individual  cases.  But  it  is  very 
important  to  state,  that  angina  pectoris  is  one  of  those 
dbeases  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  patient  with  tliu 
efforts  of  the  physician  is  indispensable.  Unless  the  patient 
resolve  and  firmly  adhere  to  his  resolution  strictly  to  con- 
form to  the  plan  prescribed  in  diet,  in  exercise,  in  every  loco- 
motive movement,  in  sleep,  tempeiature,  and  medicine,  but 
above  all  in  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  tiie  physudau  can 
do  but  very  little  for  him. 

ANGIOSPERMIA.   [See  DmYNAiitA.] 

ANGLE  OF  CONTINGENCE,  or  CONTACT,  the 
openrngmadebyacurveanditstsngent.  [SeeCnxvATUSx.] 

ANGLE  (CURVILXNBAR),  ttianctilinear  angle  made 
by  the  tangents  of  two  enrrei  at  the  point  where  they  mee^ 
asABC. 
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AN6LB  (HORARY),  the  angle  fcmwd  widi  tho  nmip 
dwn  of  any  ^aoo  by  a  great  circle,  vhicli  pawB  tiiroogli  a 
ttar  and  the  pole. 

ANGLE  OF  INCIDENCE,  REFLECTION,  RE- 
FRACTION, ELONJGATION,  ELEVATION,  THE 
VERTICAL, — see  tliese  several  terms. 

ANGLE,  PLANE,  SPHERICAL,  SOLID,  PARAI^ 
LACTIC,— see  these  terms. 

ANGLE  OF  POSITION,  usually  the  curvilinear  angle 
made  by  two  great  circles  drawn  through  a  star  to  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic  and  equator.  It  may  be  used  to  signify  the 
angle  made  by  Unes  (uuwq  from  any  point  under  considera- 
tion to  any  two  points  which  are  used  in  determining  the 
potition  (Mothers. 

ANGLE  (RECrriLINB  AR).  from  the  Latin  word  angu- 
btt,  of  die  same  signification.  The  notion  (for  it  can  hardly  be 
callol  definition)  is  the  opening  made  b;^  two  sttaij^t  lines 
which  cut  one  another.  The  term  inclination  ia  aiao  used 
synonymously  with  angle ;  thus,  the  angle  or  opemng  of  two 
bnes  is  called  their  indination  to  one  anotlier. 

To  investigate  a  more  precise  definition  for  this  word,  we 
must  recollect  that  any  species  of  relation  is  entitled  to  the 
term  magnitude,  and  becomes  the  object  of  arithmetic  or 
^metry,  so  soon  as  itcan  be  shown  that  the.notioa  implied 
in  one  or  other  of  the  words  equal,  greater,  or  less,  is  always 
derivable  from  the  consideration  of  two  such  relations.  Take 
the  two  angles  or  openings'  made  at  the  points  A  and  B  by 
the  straight  lines  A  P  and  A  Q  at  A,  and  by  BR  and  B  S 
at  B,  and  transfer  the  first  figure  to  the  second,  so  that  the 
point  A  shall  ftOl  upon  B,  and  the  straight  line  A  Q  upon 
B  S ;  or  rather,  let  as  much  of  A  Q  as  n  equal  to  B  S  foil 
upon  B  S,  and  let  the  remainder  oikQ  fbnn  a  continuati(m 
of-B  S :  also  let  A  P  ai^  B R  be  made  to  lie  upon  tiie  same 


side  of  B  S.  We  have  nor  uo  longer  any  oonlrol  over  the 
position  of  A  P  with  respect  tq  A  D,  since  the  first  figure  is 
not  to  undergo  any  change  except  that  of  simple  removal  into 
another  position.  If,  after  A  Q  has  been  placed  upon  B  8,  A  P 
then  fall  upon  B  R,  the  two  openings  or  angles  at  A  and  B 
are  same.  If  A  P,  in  its  new  position,  rail  between  B 
and  B  R,  the  opening  or  angle  at  A  is  less  than  that  at 
B;  and  if  A  P  fall  furtiier  from  BS  than  pR  does,  the  angle 
at  A  is  greater  than  that  at  B.  The  angle  at  A  is  coired 
the  angle  PAQ.  and  that  at  B.  the  angle  RBS.  Hepce 
the  notion  of  one  angle  being  twice  or  &ree  times,  &c.,  as 
great  a»  another  may  be  fixed.— F<w  eiumple.  the  angle 


M  b 

MAP  being  raaile  up  of  the  two  MAN  and  NAP, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  angle  DB  C,  is  twice  D  BCj 
the  angle  QAM  is  three  times  DBC;  RAM  is  four 
v"f?PJ?9l?"^***^  Similarly,  the  angle  DBC  isone- 
half  of  PAM,one-thiidof  QAM,8ic.  The  angle  made 
by  two  bnes  does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  these 
hnes ;  if  a  part  D  R  be  cut  oflf  fiom  B  D,  the  angle  is  not 
altered,  that  v,  the  angle  E  BC  is  the  same  as  DBC.  If 
S?.^'*'^^'*^  '««P«ct'vely  equal  to  B  E  and  BD,  and 
tf  B  C  e  d  turn  round  B.  the  same  quantity  of  turning  which 
Vi^  position  BE,  will  bring  Bd  into  that  of  BIX 

When  we  oast  our  eyes  on  two  angles,  the  sides  containing 
which  are  nearly  equal  in  botJi,  we  judge  of  their  compara- 
tive magnitude  by  the  spaces  which  are  included  between 
the  lines.  But  this  is  not  a  notion  capable  of  being  rendered 
rigorous,  because  one  boundary  of  the  space  is  indefinite. 
Nevertheless  we  may  correct  this  method  of  judging,  and 
ivoduce  a  precise  idea  of  an  angle,  if  vie  admit  the  propriety 
of  companng  with  one  another  spaces  which  are  absolutely 
mfinito  m  extent  The  longer  the  lines  are,  the  more  nearly 
IS  the  preeeding  notion  absolutely  conect.  beoauae  the  spiae 


at  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  angle  ;  which  for  want  of  a 
definite  boundary  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  the  angular  opening,  becomes  less  and 
less  with  respect  to  that  about  which  there  is  no  doubt.  If  then 
we  suppose  the  hnes  which  contain  the  angle  to  be  produced 
without  end,  the  infinite  ipaoes  so  imagined  will  be  correctly 
in  the  same  proportion.to  one  another  as  the  angles.  Theob- 
jeetiiu  to  intoooucing  tliia  into  geometry  it  the  nal  or 
po«ed  want  of  rigour  in  the  comparison  of  unbounded  apaoea. 
[See  iNnNiTx.]  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  Uie 
disputed  theory  of  parallels  fitllowi  immediately  and  rigw^ 
ously  from  the  preceding,  (see  Library  of  UMful  Knowledge, 
Study  qf  Mathematics,  pp,  77, 78 ;  and  Lacroix,  Elimen^d* 
Oiomitriet  p.  23,  note,)  and  it  is  therefore  in  the  choice  of 
eveiT  ^rson  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  will  add  the 
words  in  italics  to  the  first  of  the  two  folloving  Axioms,  and 
protM,tfae  second,  tv  omii  the  words  in  italics,  and  atmme 
the  second. 

1.  Two  spaces,  tokether  of  finite  or  infinite  extent,  are 
equal  when  the  one  can  be  placed  upon  the  other,  so  that 
the  two  shall  coincide  in  all  their  parts. 

2.  Thrmigh  a  given  point,  not  more  than  one  parallel  can 
be  drawn  to  a  given  straight  line. 

In  order  to  bound  the  preceding  spaces,  and  compare 
angles  bjr  means  of  spsces  or  lines,  it  is  neeessary  to  draw 
arcs  of  oueles  ha%'ing  equal  radii  threagh  the  two  points. 

Let  P  Q  and  R  S  be  ares  of  circles  having  the  equal  radii 

R 

p 


AQ.BB.  Then  the  angles  P  A  and  RB  SI  are  in  tbc 
same  proportion  as  the  spaces  (called  etctora)  PAQ,  and 
llBS,andalBoasthelen^thsoftheanBpQ&RdRS.  This 
proposition,  which  is  Eudid.  vL  83.  is  not  so  ftr  frvm  first 
principles  as  iu  posiUon  would  ^ijiear  to  indicate.  For  Uie 
fifth  book,  on  proportiui,  is  entirely  independent  of,  and 
might  be  eonsidered  as  antecedent  to,  the  first  four  boidLs; 
if  mis  were  supposed,  tlie  preceding  proposition  migbt  be 
easily  made  to  follow  book  i.  23,  or  even  i.  8.  We  might 
even  place  it  immediately  after  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
by  a  proof  founded  on  simple  superposition,  provided  we 
assume  (what  is  tacitly  assumed  in  various  parts  of  the  Br&t 
hook  of  the  eleraents,  i.  4,  for  example)  that  an  angle  may 
be  conceived  equal  to  another  angle  before  we  know  bow  to 
construct  equal  angles. 

If  a  line  setting  out  from  A  B  be 
conceived  to  revolve  round  the  point 
A,  it  will  in  every  position  form  two 
openings  or  angles  with  its  original 
position  A  B.  For  eotai'nple,  in  the 
position  AG,  AB  and  AC  will 
form  the  smaller  angle  B  A  C,  and 
the  larger  angle  made  up  of  the 
angles  CAF,FAK,  and  KAB.  Only 
the  former  of  these  is  usually  con- 
sidered in  geometr;-,  but  the  latter  is 
ftequently  used  in  analysis.  When  lialf  a  revolution 
has  been  made,  and  AB  has  come  toAF,  ut  first  sight 
we  might  say  there  was  no  angle  formed;  but  on  looking 
at  the  preceding  position  A  B,  we  see  that  the  opening 
of  BA  and  AF  is  greater  than  that  of  HA  and  AE. 
The  half  of  this  opening;  B  A  F,  that  is,  BAD,  is  called 
a  right  ang^.  A  whole  revolotion  mak»  A  B  pass  through 
four  right  angles*  and,  in  analysis,  if  we  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  line  AC  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  to  ha\'e  come  into  the  position  BAG 
for  the  second  time,  the  angle  made  with  A  fi  is  said  to  be 
4  right  angles  +  B  A  C. 
An  angle  Is  -said  to  be  obtuse  when  it  is  greater  than  one 
right  angle,  and  less  than  two,  and  aatte  when  it  is  less 
than  one  right  angle. 

For  the  mo^t  iroportant  properties  of  angles  see  TniAN  ou^ 
Parallel.  Polygon,  Tkigonouetrv. 
The  metltudd  of  measuring  an  angle,  of  whioh  we  think  it 
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naeenary  to  take  notice,  are  three  in  nnmber.  The  firtt  is 
th«  one  uniTenaUjr  emplored  in  theoretical  investigatioDs. 
and  ii  ai  Mlowi  r-^n  uw  last  figure  bat  one,  the  number 
wIiicbexpreiMa  what  propntion  the  arc  PQ  is  of  the  radius, 
18  the  nonber  ehoien  to  represent  the  angle.  It  is  shown 
in  geometry  that  if  any  nnimwr  of  aros  be  drawn  with  the 
centre  A,  subtendii^  the  same  angle  P  A  Q,  whftt  part 
■oeTer  any  one  of  them  is  of  its  radius,  the  same  part  is  any 
other  of  tte  radius.  That  is.  whatever  circle  may  be  liween, 
the  preceding  measure  gives  the  tame  number  for  the  same 
angle.  For  example,  if  the  arc  P  Q  be  equal  to  the  radios, 
the  ^ngle  P  A  Q  is  the  angle  1.  If  P  Q  be  two-thirds  of 
the  radius  the  angle  P  A  Q  is  the  ai^le  f.  The  unit  of  this 
measure  is  therefore  the  angle  whose  arc  is  equal  in  length 
to  its  radius.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  an  angle  or  arc  (for 
the  terms  are  frequently  eon  founded)  thus  measured,  is  given 
in  parts  of  the  radius :  but  this  expression  does  not  convey 
much  meaning,  and  we  eannot  propoee  any  better,  nntess  it 
mipht  be  judged  proper  to  say  it  is  measnnd  in  fAeotvffflli 
units,  meaning  taereby  in  the  units  whidi  are  abnya  «m 
ployed  in  pore  theory.  The  theoretical  unit  would  then  be 
the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc  whicb  is  equal  to  itsndini. 
The  ieini>draanifer«ice  of  a  circle  eontains  its  radius 

3-14199.  2S533.  69793,  23846 

times,  very  nearly.  This  is  then  the  number  of  tiieoretioal 
units  contained  in  two  right  angles.  The  right  an^  ia 

therefore 

1-57079,  63367,  94696,  61923 

and  the  Ibllowing  are  the  angles  of  one  degree,'  one  minute 
and  one  second,  to  which  we  shall  presently  come : 

-01745,  32S25.  19943,  29S77  degree 
-00029.  08882,  06665,  72160  minute 
-00000,  48481,  36811,  09536  second. 

In  the  second  measure,  in  which  angles  are  said  to  be 
measured  in  tpacf,  (the  word  space  being  here  opposed  to 
time,  as  we  shall  see,  and  not  to  length,)  the  whole  angle 
traced  out  in  one  tevolution,  equal  to  four  right  angles,  is 
divided  into  360  equal  parts,  each  of  which  ia  called  one 
(Ar^Teond  marked  thus  (°).  Each  degree  is  divided  into 
60  equal  parts,  each  calM  one  mirtute  {'),  and  each  minute 
into  60  equal  parts,  each  called  one  teeond  (!")■  Formerly, 
the  second  was  divided  into  60  equal  parts  called  thirds,  btiH 
so  on,  but  it  is  now  usual  to  use  the  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
of  seconds.   The  present  table  therefore  stfinds  thus  : 

A  whole  revolution  =-  360®  -  21600'  -=  1296,000'' 
A  right  angle        «   90°»    5400' »  324,000" 
D^MM.  HlmUa,  Secovdt. 

1  60  3600 

I  60 

To  convert  an  angle  from  theoretical  unite  into  Agrees 
t^apaee,  observe  that  the  last  mentioned  unit  is 

806264''-806247096355  in  seconds 
3437'  -746770784939  in  minutes 
^  57° -895779913082  m  degrees 

and  multiply  the  number  which  expresses  the  angle  in 
theoretical  units  by  the  one  among  the  preceding  numbers 
which  bas  the  same  denomination  as  that  to  which  the  angle 
is  to  he  reduced.  As  many  decimals  may  he  taken  as  shall 
be  considered  necessary.  The  following  table,  however, 
will  be  found  more  oonvenient 


D*|T«M. 

05729578 
-11459156 
-17188734 
-22918312 
'88647890 
-34377468 
-40107046 
-45836624 
'51566203 


MtnntM. 
■03437747 
-06875494 
-10313240 
'13750987 
•17168734 
-20626481 
-24064327 
•27501974 
■30939721 


Soeosdf. 
■020626481 
'041238961 
-06187944S 
■0825059A 
-103132403 
■1-23756884 
-144385364 
-165011645 
-185636335 


ExxMPLK-  What  number  of  minutes  and  decimals  <rf 
minutes  does  the  angle  contain  which  expressed  in  tbeme- 
tieal  nniU  is  1-7906? 

From  the  minutes  column  take  out  the  rows  opposite  to 
1,  7,  9,  and  6 ;  write  them  so  that  the  Brst  figure  of  each 
shall  foil  under  its  correspondtng  figure  in  1-7906,  and  add. 
but  take  only  so  many  out  of  ea^  row  as  will  serve  to  fill 
up  the  ptaoee  under  the  first  row,  increasing  the  last  figure 


of  each  broken  row  by  1,  when  ttie  flvfll  Be«{lected  flgun  is 

5  or  upwards. 

,•7906 


03437747 
2406423 
309397 
8063 


06159630 

Place  the  deoimal  point  three  places  off  the  unit's  column 
for  degree*,  five  for  mimttee,  and  teoen  for  seconds.  This 
gives  6155''6.10,  since  the  present  calcuUtion  is  made  for 
minutes.  Further  to  illustrate  the  plaring  <^  the  decimal 
point,  let  the  angle  theoretically  expressed  he  -096,  to  be 
turned  into  degrees  and  decimals  of  degrees,  and  aftnwards 
to  seconds  and  decimals  of  seconds. 

0*  096 

i  151966203 

t    i  3437747 


0  055003949 


Bring  down  the  preliminary  ciphers,  and  then  cut  off  three 
phtsH,  whidi  gives  j^*  9003949.  Again,  for  tka  seoonds 

0*  096 

I  1 165638325 
I    1  12375888 

0  0196014213 

Cut  off  seven  places,  which  gives  19801"-4213 
Given  an  arc  of  a  circle  and  the  radius  to  determine  the 

oegrees,  minutes,  orseoonds  in  the  angle  attheoentre,  divide 

the  arc  by  the  radius,  and  proceed  with  the  quotient  as  above. 
For  the  converse  problem,  given  the  degrees,  minutes,  and 

scocxids  In  an  angle,  to  express  the  same  in  theoretical 

units,  the  followii^  tikbte  is  given 


DtglMS. 

'01745329 

'03490659 
■05235988 
•06961317 
-  08736646 
•10471976 
•12317305 
-13962634 
-15707963 


HlnntM. 
■00029089 

-00058176 
'0U067266 
•001 16355 
-00145444 
-00174533 
•00203622 
■00232710 
-00261799 


flraaoda. 
•00000489 

•00000970 
■00001454 
■00001939 
•00002424 
-00002909 
-00003393 
-00003879 
'00004363 


ExAHPLS.— It  is  required  to  express  in  theoretical  units 
the  angle  69°  53'  34".  Take  out  the  tow  corresponding  to 
each  figure  from  the  column  having  the  same  denominatwa, 
taking  seven  places  only  for  a  unit's  figure,  and  the  whole 
eight  places  for  the  tens,  incroaung  ue  last  figure  when 
necessary,  as  before :  add  and  make  seven  dedniu  places. 

For  80°  1-3962634 


9« 
60' 

2' 
30" 

4" 


■1570796 
0-0145444 

■0005618 
0*0001454 

■0000194 

1* 9686340 


and  the  answer  is  1  -  5686340. 

(riven  any  angle,  and  a  radius,  required  the  circular  are 
subtended  hv  uat  angle ;  proceed  as  above  and  then 
multiply  by  tne  radius.  Thus  to  a  radius  of  100  feet,  the 
arc  which  subtends  an  angle  of  89°  52'  34"  is 

1*5686340  X  100  or  196'8634e  feet 

In  die  attempt  to  efibot  a  universal  ehanm  of  weights  and 
measures,  wbion  followed  the  French  Rev^utfon,  we  circle 
was  dinded  into  400  degrees,  each  dugree  into  100  minutes, 
each  minute  into  1 00  seconds,  and  so  on.  This  innovation 
obtained  only  a  partial  introduction,  and  is  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  When  used,  it  is  customary  in  this 
eountry  to  distinguish  the  French  degrees  by  the  name  of 
ORADxs,  and  to  denote  one  grade  by  i'  or  ir.  The  con- 
venience of  this  method,  from  its  close  affinity  with  the  de- 
cimal system,  is  certainly  great :  for  example,  grades  and 
decimals  of  grades,  such  as  12P'1329  are  converted  into 
grades,  minutes,  and  seconds,  by  mere  separation  of  th(; 
figures:  thns,  12»  13'  29".  ^  ■ 
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It  i»  not  necessary  to  give  complote  tables  of  reduction 
from  the  new  French  to  the  antient  system,  as  they  would 
BO  seldom  be  us^fhl ;  the  following  is  all  that  is  necessary- 
IP   is    0°'9        or    54'        or  3240" 
1'     „    0  '009      .,      O'-M    w  32''-4 
1"     „    0   00009  „      0''0054„  0"-324 

The  third  method  of  measuriDg  angles,  in  which  they  are 
■aid  to  be  measured  in  time,  is  confined  to  astronomy,  and 
is  derived  from  the  complete  apparent  revolutien  of  the 
heavens  which  takes  place  in  24  hours.  That  is,  if  a  line 
revdve  loond  a  point  at  the  rate  of  a  whole  lerolution  in 
34  hours,  or  a  right  angle  in  6  hours,  the  times  of  moving 
through  different  angles  are  made  the  measures  of  their 
comparative  magnitudes.  Thus  4^  32'  60*  is  the  at^le 
moved  through  in  4  hours.  32  minutes,  and  60  seconds.  The 
following  tables  are  useful  in  turning  angles  measured  in 
d^rees;  &c..  of  space  into  the  corresponding  measures  in 
time,  and  the  converse. 


i       TIME  INTO  SPACE. 

I 

SPACE 

INTO  TIME. 

j  floan. 

0 

Min. 

0 

o 

n. 

m. 

1 

Sec 

( 

II 

t 

m. 

a. 

// 

'  I 

15 

I 

0 

15 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0-067 

2 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2 

0 

8 

e 

0-133 

3 

45 

3 

0 

45 

3 

0 

12 

3 

0-200 

■1 

60 

4 

1 

0 

4 

0 

16 

4 

0-267 

5 

75 

5 

1 

15 

5 

0 

30 

5 

0-333 

6 

90 

6 

1 

30 

6 

0 

24 

6 

0-400 

7 

105 

7 

1 

45 

7 

0 

28 

7 

0-467 

8 

120 

8 

2 

0 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0-533 

9 

135 

9 

2 

15 

9 

0 

36 

9 

0-600 

10 

150 

10 

■2 

30 

10 

0 

40 

10 

0-667 

11 

165 

20 

5 

0 

20 

1 

20 

20 

1-333 

12 

ISO 

30 

7 

30 

30 

2 

0 

30 

2- 000 

13 

195 

40 

10 

0 

40 

2 

40 

40 

2-6fi7 

&c. 

Sec. 

50 

12 

30 

50 

3 

20 

50 

3-333 

60 

4 

0 

70 

4 

40 

80 

5 

20 

90 

6 

0 

100 

6 

40 

200 

13 

20 

300 

20 

0 

In  these  tables,  where  there  are  two  headings,  either  the 
upper  or  under  of  both  must  be  nsed.  The  following  are 
examples. 

To  turn  18**  11"  35**3  into  degrees,  &o.,  of  space. 
From  the  fliBt  table, 


10* 

is 

150° 

0' 

0" 

8* 

M 

120 

0 

0 

10* 

N 

2 

30 

0 

I- 

M 

15 

0 

30- 

7 

30 

5 

» 

1 

15 

0»-3 

4- 

18"  11"  35»-3  is  272°  53'  49"-5 

To  turn  97°  fi4'  23"  into  hours,  &c.  FVnm  the  second 
table, 

90°      is  6*    0*  0* 

7°      „  28  0 

50'       „  3  SO 

4'       „  18 

20"      „  1*333 

3"      „  0-200 


97°  54'  23"  is      6"    31"  37'-533 

In  astronomy  30°  is  sometimes  called  a  sign,  in  allusion 
to  the  arc  of  the  ecliptic,  through  which  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  extends  :  Thus  2'-  4'  12"  means  63°  4'  12". 
ANGLE  (TRISECTION  OF).  [See  Triskction.] 
ANGLES,  or  ANGLI.  The  earliest  record  of  this  people 
we  find  in  Tacitus'  book  on  the  Germans  (chap,  xj.) ;  but 
Ais  author  only  mentioiis  their  name»  states  a  ww  particu- 


lars relative  to  their  religions,  and  intimates  that  ther  were 
a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  Having  spoken  of  tbe  Semnones  as 
the  most  antient  and  illustrious  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  he  thus 
continues :  '  But  the  Langobatds  are  ennobled  by  their 
small  number;  being  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  the 
most  valiant  ustions,  they  live  in  a  state  of  security,  not  by 
submitting  to  them,  but  by  fighting  battles  and  braving 
dangers.  After  them  fbllow'  (in  this  de8crq)tion  he  is  pro- 
coediug  north-westward)  *  the  Ueodigni.  the  Aviones,  tbe 
AnxK  the  Varini.  the  Endoaes.  tbe  Snaidonea,  and  tbe 
Nuithones ;  all  these  are  protected  by  woods  and  riven. 
Singly,  these  nations  present  nothing  that  is  remarkable, 
except  that  they  in  common  worship  Hertha,  that  is,  Mother 
Earth,  believe  that  she  interferes  wUh  human  afhirs,  and 
journeys  in  a  chariot  among  the  nations.  In  an  island  in 
the  ocean  there  is  a  bAy  grove  where  a  consecrated  ve- 
hicle is  kept,  covered  wim  a  vest:  nobody  but  the  priest 
is  permitted  to  touch  iL  He  knows  when  the  goddess  is 
present  in  this  sanctuary,  and  putting  cows  to  the  vehicle 
he  honours  her  with  great  devotion.  These  are  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  festivals  are  kept  in  whatever  place  tbe 
goddess  visits,  and  honours  with  her  presence.  During 
uicse  days  they  do  not  go  to  war,  nor  t^e  arms  in  band; 
hostile  weapons  are  lidd  aside :  peace  and  quietness  only 
prevail,  and  are  cultivated  till  the  priest  brings  back  to  ber 
temple  the  goddess  satiated  with  tne  converse  of  mortals : 
immediately  thereafter  the  chariot  and  the  vests,  and  if  we 
choose  to  beUeve  it.  the  goddess  herself  are  washed  in  a 
secret  lake.  Staves  perform  this  service,  who  are  instantly 
swallowed  up  by  tiie  lake.  From  this  a  mysterious  fear  arises, 
and  a  holy  wonderment  at  what  that  can  be  which  is  be- 
held only  by  men  who  njust  lose  their  lives.  This  portion 
of  the  Suevi  extends  into  those  parts  of  (Germany  which 
are  less  knotcn'  This  description  at  all  e\-ents  will  con- 
vince most  readers  that  Taijitus  knew  very  little  about  these 
nations.  Lindenbrog  and  Leibnitz  (Scrtplor.  Serum  Brun- 
suiceru.  torn.  i.  p.  81)  have  preserved  fragments  of  the  an- 
tient laws  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the  Varini. 
D'Anville  baa  in  his  map  assigned  to  them  the  same  dis- 
trict which  they  occupied  in  the  fifth  century  before  their 
emigmtion  to  England,  and  parts  of  which  the  modem 
Angles  still  occupy.  He  allots  to  them  the  greatest  portion 
of_  modem  Schleswig  and  some  part  of  Holstein,  making 
the  Grcrman  ocean  their  western  boundary,  the  Saxons 
their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south,  the  Varini  on  the 
south-east,  and  the  Jutes  on  the  north.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  accuracy  any  boundaries  for  the  Angli  from  the 
account  given  by  Tacitus,  but  his  statement  appears  per- 
fectly reconcilable  with  D'Anville's  map  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  D'Anville  in  every 
respect  agrees  with  the  last-mentioned  record,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  knew  it,  or  paid  any  attention  to 
it.  The  difficulties  raised  by  German  critics  and  historians, 
such  as  Hsus  and  Dorfer,  that  the  An^es,  ii'  inhabiting 
only  the  district  of  modern  Angeln,  were  too  insignificant  a 
nation  to  occupy  Great  Britain,  are  indeed  idle :  for  1st.  it 
has  never  been  asserted  that  their  domain  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  modern  Angeln ;  2d.  the  Aun- 
bers  which  Hengist  and  Horsa  first  led  over  to  England 
to  tbe  assistance  of  Vyrtgeom  against  the  Pihts  were  not 
so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  e\'en  for  a  small  tract  of 
land,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of  men,  to  produce  them ; 
3d.  it  was  never  asserted  that  the  Angles  alone  occupied 
England,  but  that  soon  after  their  first  attempt  the  Saxons 
and  the  Jutes  joined  them,  or  co-operated  with  them ;  4th. 
these  critics  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  occupation  of  England  was  efii»:ted  as  much  hy 
circumventun  as  by  open  force,  and  that  the  Angles  ob- 
tained new  allies  in  the  Pibts  whom  they  at  first  came 
to  expel.  It  is,  therefore,  needless  to  extend  tbe  boun- 
daries of  the  AngU  to  tbe  Elbe  and  Travemiinde;  or  even 
to  spread  them  over  the  whole  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Modern  Jutland).   [See  Saxons.] 

ANGLESEY,  or  ANGLESEA,  an  island  in  the  Irish 
sea,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Wales,  in  which  principalis 
it  is  included,  and  from  the  main  land  of  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  narrow  strait,  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes,  though 
incorrectly,  termed,  river,)  Menai.  This  strait  has  a  directioia 
very  nearly  north-east  arid  south-west,  with  littie  variation 
throughout  its  course.  It  is  thought  tliat  Anglesey  was 
once  united  with  the  main  by  an  isthmus,  at  a  place  railed 
Pwll  Ceris,  where  may  still  be  traced  a  line  of  smell  rocks 
crossing  the  channel.  It  appeaps^also  thatithe  Mmai  is 
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»4der  Oma  fonnerir,  Imet  of  stones  ha-ving  been  obseired 
Mlov  the  prannt  tiig^-irater  muk,  vhioh  seem  to  have 


rounded  by  an  oak  groye,  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
remains  of  a  square  entrenofament  with  a  double  rampart 
and  moat,  called  Caer-leb,and  some  other  relics  of  Dmidical 
structures.  Caer-leb  ia  nippond  to  have  been  Ow  naidence 
of  the  archdruid. 


l>een  once  boundaries  or  fences  between  the  sea  and  the 
land.  (Rowlands's  ifona  i?e»/aurafa.)  From  the  south- vest 
end  of  this  channel,  the  coast  runs  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  the  farthest  point  of  Holyhead  Island,  which  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Anglesey  by  a  sandy  strait,  across  which 
the  Holyhead  road  is  carried  by  a  long  embankment  or 
causeway,  in  the  centre  of  which- is  an  opening  fbr  the 
water,  arched  over.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Anglesey  is  similar  to  that  on  the 
south-west  side,  (viz.,  north-veit  and  south-east,)  exerat 
near  Beaumaris,  where  the  land  juts  out  into  the  sea.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  coast  from  the  extremity  of  Holvhead 
Island  first  curves  inward,  forming  Holyhotd  bay,  and  tiien 
runs  east  to  beyond  Amlwch.  Ixie  length  of  a  line  drawn 
from  south-west  to  north-east,  along  the  sbwe  of  the  Menai 
from  Aber-Menai  Ferry  to  Trwyndli  Point,  opposite  the 
little  iidand  of  Priestholm,  is  1 7  miles :  a  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  above  from  Cafnel's  Point,  in  the  north-wesCto 
the  Menai,  is  about  20  miles  long ;  and  these  may  be  taken 
as  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  island.  A  much  longer 
line  may,  however,  be  drawn,  running  nearly  east  and  west, 
from  the  extremity  of  Holyhead  Island  to  Point  Trwyndfl, 
mentioned  above ;  this  distance  is  about  27  miles.  (Evans's 
laigeMt^qf North  fFale»,Liwjuy^roea,l79S.}  Thennmber 
of  square  miles  of  sur&ce  is  vanansly  given.  The  popa- 
lBtion,inl831,was48,300.  There  are  sevnal  smaller  isianda 
round  the  boast  H^head,  the  lar^st  of  these,  is  at  the 
western  extremity;  niestholm,  or  Puffln  Iriand*.  at  the 
eastern ;  the  others  are  insignificant  lliis  island  had,  in 
early  times,  the  names  of  Ynys-Dowell,  (the  shady  or  dark 
island,)  Ynys-Fon,  (the  farthermost  island,)  and  Ynys-y- 
Cedeim  fthe  island  of  heroes).  By  the  Latin  historians  it 
is  called  Mona  (which  name  it  shared  with  the  Isle  of 
Man) ;  the  name  of  Anglesey,  (Angle's  ey,  Englishman's 
Island),  it  received  from  the  Saxons.  It  was  a  great  seat  of 
Druidical  superstition.  Suetonius  PauUnus,  the  Roman 
commander,  landed  here  (a.d.  61)  in  sp^  of  the  resistance 
of  the  natives,  and  the  terrors  which  the  Druids  sought  to 
strike  into  the  hearts  of  the  invaders :  he  out  fbwn  the 
sacred  groves,  and  gave  aUow  to  the  DruidieBl  sukerstitkm, 
from  Wttich  it  never  xecoveied.  The  island  was  abandoned 
by  the  Rcnuuis  toe  a  time  in  consequenee  of  the  great  revolt 
under  Boadioei,  and  agun  conquered  by  Agrioola  a.d.  76. 
Several  Druidical  remains  still  exist,  cromlechs  (flat  stones 
resting  upon  others)  and  camedds  (heaps  of  stones)  of 
two  cromlechs  in  the  park  of  Plas  Newydd.  the  seat  of 
the  Maiqtus  of  Anglesey,  the  larger  has  its  upper  stone  12 
feet  7  inches  long,  1 2  feet  broad,  and  4  feet  thick,  supported 
by  five  tall  stones.  There  is  at  Tre'r  Dryw,  in  the  parish  of 
IJanidan,  a  large  circular  inclosure  1 80  feet  in  (uameter. 
surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones  evidentiy  brought 
from  other  parts,  for  tiie  bottom  of  the  bank,  within  and 
witliout,  is  level  with  the  ground  on  which  it  is  raised  (Row- 
lands). It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  Druidical 
consistory.  Near  arethe  remains  of  a  cromlech  and  a  Gior- 
seddau,  or  heap  of  stones,  now  dispersed,  and  of  a  lai^  circle 
of  stones.   Rowlands  supposes  the  whole  to  have  been  sur- 
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[CramlMh  In  the  Park  of  PU*  Nvwydd.] 

Egbert  monarch  of  the  West  Saxons,  conquered  the 
island  in  the  former  part  of  the  ninth  century,  but  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  having  recovered  it  Aberfraw,  one 
of  its  towns,  became  the  seat  of  government  and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales.  During  the  reign 
of  our  William  II.,  (Rufus,)  near  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  Anglesey  was  again  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the 
English,  in  retaliation  for  some  depredations  committed  by 
the  welsh  borderers.  It  was  laid  waste  in  the  following 
century  during  the  civil  contests  of  the  Welsh  thunselves, 
nnsncoessftilly  invaded  by  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
A.D.  1 245 ;  and  finally  subdued  by  Edward  I.,  a  detachment 
of  whose  army  was  cut  ofi"  by  an  unexpected  onset  from  the 
inhabitants  after  they  had  appeared  to  submit  It  was  again 
made  the  scene  of  contest  in  the  struggle  between  Charles  I. 
and  his  parliament   [See  Bbaumabis.] 

The  climate  of  Anglesey  is  rendered  by  the  sea  breezes 
milder  than  that  of  the  adjoining  part  of  Wales ;  snow  seldom 
lies  long,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  but  the  air  is,  from  the 
same  cause,  loaded  with  frequent  mists  in  autiunn,  at  which 
season  intermittent  fevers  prevail.  The  surftice  uf  the 
island  is  comparatively  flat  and  the  absence  of  wood,  as 
well  as  of  quickset  hedges,  gives  it  a  barren  appearance. 
The  air  is  so  unftvouratue  to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  in 
most  parts  the  gentry  can  with  diffleulty  raise  a  {dentation 
around  their  own  houses.  There  are,  however,  ctmsiderable 
woods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaumaris,  and  at  Plas 
Newydd,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  on  the  Menai 
Strait.  The  limited  extent  of  the  island  does  not  admit 
the  formation  of  any  considerable  stream.  Many  rivulets 
descend  from  the  interior,  but  none  of  them  have  any  claim 
to  notice.  The  coast  forms  several  harbours,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Beaiunaris  and  Holyhead.  That  of 
Amlwch  has  been  formed  by  excavating  the  rock.  Anglesey 
was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  name's 
of  ports  and  havens  yet  remain,  the  use  of  which  has  long 
been  given  up. 

The  soil  of  the  island  is  various :  the  lands  on  the  sea^ 
coast,  especially  on  the  western  mie,  are  sandy :  the  low 
grounds  are  chiefly  covwed  with  a  black  soil,  approximating 
to  pcttt  earth,  from  which  the  peasantry  dig  turf  for  fUel, 
and  in  which  they  frequently  find  large  trunks  of  trees, 
hard  and  blwk  as  ebony,  buried  several  feet  under 
ground.  The  more  prevalent  soil  is,  however,  a  stiffish 
loam,  which,  when  manured  with  sand,  produces  abmidant 
crops.  The  sand  chiefly  used  as  manure  is  that  from  the 
western  side  of  Redwharf  Bay,  on  the  east  coast;  it  has  a 
large  intermixture,  amounting  to  two-thirds,  or  from  that  to 
four-fifths,  of  sea  shells.  Various  kinds  of  marl  are  found  in 
the  island,  but  the  use  of  these  as  manures  hasdeclined:  lime 
is  used  abimdantly.  The  chief  agricultural  productions  are 
oats  and  barley ;  of  wheat  the  proportion  is  small,  and  of  rye 
still  smaller.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  greater  quantity  than 
in  any  other  part  of  North  Wales,  and  tfie  cultivation  of  tiie 
turnip  is  on  the  increase.  Pasturage  is,  however,  the  great 
object  of  the  fimoaers'  attention,  fat  only  one-^venth  M&e 
enclosed  lands  is  estimated  to  be  ui4Bi;tilh4te.  Cattle  form 
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QMi  a{  AviMvW  ModuetWuB  ot  ttw  iilimd.  and  iraiDeniis 
Imds  «rtt  M(port«d.  These,  befoie  ttu  eractum  of  the  bridge, 
««n  aompeUed  (o  iwim  oTer  the  Menu  stnut.  The  yearly 
export  ie  estims^  at  about  8000  head,  but  such  numben 
are  of  course  liable  to  change.  The  d^iry  ia  so  little  re- 
garded, that  the  produce  of  it  is  hardly  sufScient  for  the 
consumption  of  the  island.  The  Anglesey  sheep  are  the 
largest  native  breed  in  North  Wales ;  they  have  white  faces 
and  legs,  and  are  generally  without  horns.  The  export 
is  from  5000  to  7000  head  annually.  The  export  of  hogs 
used  to  be  considerable,  but  the  quantity  of  Irish  pigs 
brought  to  England  has,  in  a  great  degree,  caused  it  to  be 
giren  up.  Theaorses  are  in  no  repnte.  (Dftnes's  Qmeral 
Vieio  qfUte  AgrieuUure  of  North  Walet.) 

The  coasts  vt  Anglesey  supply  an  abundance  of  fish ; 
some  of  which  an  not  common  dsewhere.  Shell-flsh  are 
abundant. 

The  mineral  riches  are  also  great  The  Mona  and  Parys 
copper  mines,  on  the  north-east  coast,  began  to  be  worked 
^ut  1762,  but  at  first  with  HtUe  suncess;  they  hare 
since  produced  immense  wealth  to  the  proprietors.  (See 
Amlwch.)  Mr.  Pennant  supposes  these  mines  to  have  been 
worked  by  the  Romans,  and  traces  of  the  antient  opera- 
tions were  perceived  by  him.  Lead  ore,  rich  in  silver, 
has  been  found  also  in  Parys  Mountain.  Limestone 
ranges  traverse  the  island;  marbles,  both  white  and 
variegated,  are  prooured;  mill-Bttmes  an  quarried  at 
Redirtiarf  and  Feumon;  and  there  are  oed-mines  at 
Malltraeth,  hut  Hhaf  do  not  wip^aa  to  haTe  been  wcwked 
with  much  Buceew.  Tliey  vie,  however,  reniarkaUe  in  a 
^logical  point  of  view,  became  tbey  affcod  the  onl  v  known 
uutance  in  this  country  of  a  coal  formation  in  tne  slate. 
The  coal-field  is  irregular  and  uncertain.  Several  unpro- 
fitable trials  have  been  made,  and  occasionally  ooal  has 
been  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  one  pit  a  vein 
three  feet  and  a  half  thick  was  found  at  a  depth  of  only 
twenty-Ave  yards.  A  singular  phenomenon  occurs  in  this 
formation :  large  alluvial  holders  of  ood,  some  of  which 
wagb  a  ton  or  upwards,  are  found  soattered  upon  the  snrAKse. 
(See  Coal  Fiblds.)  It  may  be  observed,  that  Anglesev 
is  the  only  part  of  the  whole  principality  of  Wales  in  which 
granite  has  been  observed,  and  there  only  in  a  unall  spot 
near  the  centre.  The  inhabitants  do  not  carry  on  tmy  great 
mannfhoture:  tiny  buy  wool  at  CamiarTon  and  Bangor 
ftirs,  and  make  ooane  Uue  elotlu,  Uankets,  flannels,  &o., 
jut  Buffleient  for  ^eir  own  use. 

The  main  xoad  to  Holyhead,  the  usual  nlaoe  vt  embarfe- 
ation  for  Dublin,  runs  through  the  islana.  It  crosses  the 
Ifonai  Strait  over  a  magnificent  suspaision-bridge,  &e 
under  side  (rfthe  roadway  <tf  which  Is  about  100  foet  above 
high-water  mark,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  ct  the  largest 
vessels  which  navigate  the  strait ;  and  the  distance  from 
centre  to  centre  of  ue  pyramids  of  masonry  from  which  the 
biu^  is  suspended  is  580  feet,  rather  piore  than  the  width 
of  the  strait  at  low  water,  but  considerably  less  than  the 
width  when  the  tide  is  up.  (PnMs's  Historical  and  De- 
tenptive  Account  of  the  Menm  Bridge.) 

Ine  communication  between  the  island  and  the  main 
was  fonnerly  entirely  ferries,  of  which  there  were  five  or 
six;  thatof  Forihaethwy,  or  Bangor,  now  supmededbythe 
Meiiai  Bridge,  being  the  prineipiBl. 

The  eounty  of  Aj^lesey  is  divided  into  time  cantieft,  a 
diTisi<m  which  originated  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  these 
eantrefb  are  subdivided  each  into  two  comots  (cwmwds).  Of 
die  period  when  the  subdivision  was  made,  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt.  For  civil  purposes,  these  comots  are 
equivalent  to  hundreds.  It  is  in  the  dioeese  of  Bangor  and 
in  the  province  ot  Cantertnuy,  apd  in  tiw  North  Wales 
oireuit. 

The  market  towns  are  Beaumaris,  (population  in  1831, 
2497,)  the  county  town,  on  the  south-east  coast  (see  Bbau- 
UARis) ;  Holyh^  (population  4282),  the  great  place  of 
embarkation  for  Ireland,  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  west  coast  (see  Holyhbad);  Llannereh-y- 
Medd,  on  the  road  to  Amlwch,  with  a  market,  once  the  most 
eoDsiderable  in  Anglesey,  but  of  less  extent  since  the  open- 
ing of  that  Bt  UaQseihi ;  Llaiigefhi,  a  fow  miles  from  the 
Menai  Bridge,  on  tne  nwd  to  Holyhead  (population  1753) ; 
Aberfraw,  on  the  smith-west  ooast,  once  the  residence  of  the 
-Welsh  princes  (popidation  13S7);  and  Newborough,  not 
for  south  wt  or  Aborfraw  (population  804) ;  but  the 
nuHtets  ot  ti»  last  two  seem  to  have  come  into  ^nse, 
«hile  n  oiutomaxj  one  hu  grown  up  at  Amhr^  (popoUtko 
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AiiLwca.i  Holyhead,  Amlwch,  and  IlangcAii,  are  now 
united  witii  Beaumaris  in  the  privilege  of  returning  a  mem- 
ber to  parliament ;  and  the  county  returns  anotl^r.  The 
county  election  and  that  for  the  united  bcffou^  are  both 
held  at  Beaumaris ;  and  the  poll  fbr  the  county  is  taken  at 
^aumaris,  Holyhead,  and  Llangefiii. 

The  chief  genUemen's  seats  are  Plas  Newydd,  on  the 
Menai,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea ;  and  Baron  Hill, 
near  Beaumaris,  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  B.  Williams  Bulkley,  Bart. 
There  are  few  antiquities  except  Druidical,  the  chief  of  which 
have  been  noticed  above.  Beaumaris  castie  will  be  noticed 
in  the  article  Bbauhakis  ;  there  are  also  the  remains  at  a 
priory  at  Llanvaea,  and  of  another  at  Penmon,  both  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  The  conventual  ehnrch  ot  the  latter 
is  used  as  the  parish  church.  An  amcultural  soeie^  wag 
established  in  the  island  in  1808-.  The  measures  in  use 
here  differ  from  the  common  ones ;  the  acre  of  land  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  statute  acre,  and  the  yard  of  cloth  contains 
forty  inches.  (Rowlands's  Mona  AnHqua  Redaurata;  Pen- 
nant's and  Bingley's  Tours  in  North  Waitt ;  Davies's  Gat. 
VieiD  of  the  Affric.  of  North  Wales.) 

ANGLO-SAXONS.   [See  Saxons.] 

ANCrO'LA,  a  country  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Ac- 
ocnding  to  M.  Degrandpr£,  a  Frenoh  officer  of  marine, 
whose  Voyage  A  £  CSte  OoddeiUala  S^rigiie,  fait  ima 
let  annie*  1786  et  1767,  appeared  at  Pans  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.,  in  1801,  the  name  is  often  used  to  oom|»ehend  the 
whde  extent  of  ooaat  from  Cape  Lopei  Gonaahro  in  li^. 
0°  44'  8.  to  8.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  in  18°  14  8.  The 
whole  of  thiB  spaoe  appears  to  bo  oonaiderod  as  one  ooimtiy 
by  the  natives ;  but  m  them  it  is  called,  not  Angola,  but 
Congo,  and  is  divided  iiilo  the  separate  districts  ofLoango, 
Congo  Proper,  Angola,  and  Benguela.  The  country  pro- 
perly called  Angola  oommeneee  only  about  lat  8°  80'  S., 
where  it  is  dividml  by  the  river  Danda  from  Congo,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  soutii  by  the  river  Ckianza,  in  lat.  9°  S. 
The  country  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Coanza  is 
commonly  considered  to  be  part  of  Benguela,  although  that 
name  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  as  applicable  only  to 
the  country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Oatumbela,  imme- 
diately above  S.  Felipe  de  Bbngusla,  at  most  to  that 
Boutii  from  the  river  Longa  in  lat.  Anciently,  Ben- 
guela, whieh  afterwards  baoame  a  separate  kingdom,  i*  B^ 
to  have  formed  one  of  the  provinees  of  Angola,  and  to  have 
extended  as  for  south  as  to  Cape  Negro,  in  Ui  16°  S.  IIUb 
is  die  aeomrat  given  \if  FBrnae  J.  A.  Cavaizi  de  Honte 
Cnoulo,  a  Jesuit,  who  resided  in  Angola  for  many  yean  as 
a  missionary,  and  whose  description  of  the  country  may  be 
found  in  L^Nit's  Relatiom  HiMtorigtu  de  TEthiopie  Ocaaen- 
tale,  6  vols.,  ISmo.,  Paris.  1732.  The  woper  name  of  An- 
gola is  said  to  be  Dongo-Angidai  and  Dongo  ib  the  ablm- 
viation  most  in  use  among  tho  natms,  «  at  kaet  UDumg 
those  on  the  coast. 

The  ooast  of  Angela  was  iist  discoreied  by  the  Portuguese 
navigator,  Diego  Cam,  in  1466.  Very  soon  after  this  the 
Portugese  began  to  fiurm  settiements  botii  akng  the  banks 
of  the  Zaire,  and  at  various  points  of  the  coast  to  the  south 
of  that  rivOT.  It  was  not,  faowever.  till  157S  that  the  ttnm 
(tf  Loendo  San  Paolo,  eonuBon^f  called  Bt  Paid  de  Idando, 
die  oi^ital  of  Ang^a,  wa*  began  to  he  Imilt.  Sines  than, 
the  Ptnrtuguese  govemov  has  resided  hoi^  and  W  been 
called  governor  of  Angola,  instead  of  governor  of  Congo,  as 
formeriy.*  In  1640,  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  St. 
Paul  by  the  Dutoh,  who  retained  possessicm  of  the  place  till 
1 648,  when  it  was  vecoivered  by  its  fuioer  maatna.  It  has 
ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  Portugal. 

Mr.  Bowdich,  in  his  Account  qf  the  Iktcooeria»qf  the  Por- 
tuguese in  the  Interior  qf  Angola  and  MoMambique,  states,  on 
information  derived  froin  Count  Saldanha  de  Qana,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  Angola,  that  the  Portuguese 
settlements  extend  into  the  interior  for  about  seven  hundred 
miles  from  that  co&st.  It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  whole  of  this  territory  is,  in  any  sense,  under  the 
draninion  of  the  crown  of  Bortugal.  It  imly  possesses  a  few 
forts,  and  some  eommereial  eBtabUshments,  called  Rirat, 
or  Fairs,  at  great  distaneas  from  eadi  odinr.  Two  of  the 
foirs  are  seven  hundred  miles  inland,  and  are  under  the  an- 
perintendenee  of  a  Portuguese  resideat.  The  Bovtugnasa 
eoloniBts  and  the  natives  mast  at  these  stationa  for  the  pur- 
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«f  «x«huiga.  In  me  of  Mr.  Bowdfeh  a  mftm,  Ga- 
I,  which  is  caned  the  niMt  distant  of  tbtise  fain,  is 
phaadbsnrMAttelSdi  audi 9th XMiMiaiM;  but  hi  another, 
t»D  ftin  an  aat  datn  Mar  eaeh  olhef  ,  in  about  iMtt.  S3^ 
S.  Cahenda  n  on  the  Math  bank  th6  rirer  Himfitella, 
wliieh  appears  to  be  the  ftf  tiie  Boifa.  Tlunaiiior 
Waa,  (wpuehxD  ttinioti  iwre.  Loww  dowii  the  rifer  is 
Baa^  QoHamba,  in  long.  17**,  when  *  oamwUte  mla- 
aion  IS  stated  to  have  been  established.  The  forts  in  tbfl 
inteikvof  Angola,  laid  down  in  Mr.  Bowdibb's  niap,~wliicfa 
waa  MnstruMed  in  ifgo^  partly  from  person^  inspeotion, 
bvIiMlenant-rokmel  ^^ortadoi  An  officer  of  engineers,— are 
Fort  MisaangaMs  Bt  Hbe  junefcioft  «f  the  river  Lucala  with 
the  CoBAAH  abont  lent.  16'  lS°8.  ftnm  Ckeenwich;  Fort 
Cambembe,  higW  up  toe  Qwttza ;  Pungo  Andoogo.  at  the 
jmictktti  of  the  Gaugo,  or  Hoeongat  wUch  flows  from  the 
south,  toith  the  CoanMt  a  littU  beyond  the  mendian ; 
Fort  Padras,  In  die  sadM  viirinity,  but  not  en  the  river ;  and 
Tott  Ambaoa  tm  the  Ltuala,  ahoat  long.  1  f  36'.  At  Has- 
svigtaiiD  dum  is  a  nflriaOB  bf  a  hundred  inlktttiy.  and  tme 
of  taXf  at  aaeh  ttf  UM  othar  Ibrts.  ftnoed  of  natitaa.  bat 
eommandad  by  Ptntuguese  offioerd. 

The  feree  toptnp  at  Loando,  aeeording  to  Cooni  SaUan- 
ha,  ik  alwaya  eoaqMsed  of  one  Veglraent  of  die  line,  a  thmt- 
aand  strong,  tluee  hundred  cavalry,  and  two  hnndred 
artillery.  Daaeriptiona  of  Mm  town  may  be  found  in  a 
yoyag«  to  OoHgo  mada  in  the  Tear*  ]  666  and  1667,  by  the 
fathers  Angelo  and  Carli,  and  in  Merolla's  Voyage  io 
Comgo  in  168ft.  Trailslationft  of  both  are  printed  in  the 
1  sth  volume  Pinkerton's  Vo^get,  and  also  in  ChtUchill's 
CoUeetUm.  The  city,  which  in  Mr.  Bowdieh's  map  is 
I^wjed  in  lat.  8°  4ft'  S.,  is  built  partly  on  the  mainland,  and 
pBztiy  on  the  Idand  of  Loando,  which  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  ihora,  and  aeorading  to  MeroUa  is  ten  leaguea 
in  length.  BowdMi  sant  that  tt  variei  from  ou  hnndred 
to  three  hundred  yards  in  bi«adth.  Si.  Paul  de  Loando  was 
famoAj  oalehmtod  tea  the  magnifieatkoe  of  ita  ehnrehea 
and  ouer  eetderiaatieal  Udldinga.  Garaui  speaks  <rf  it  aa 
being  anrnmnded*  instead  of  mstioast  \if  1am|flea  ud  Wh 
nafteriea.  Besides  a  oathedral,  it  eontained  in  tboaa  days  a 
convent,  an  hoepital,  and  a  Jesuit's  oollega  of  great  extent 
It  was  formerly  the  int  of  a  tnahaftfiek ;  but  the  hiAap, 
Count  Saldanha  thoU|rtit,  had  taken  up  his  rendenea  in  one 
of  the  Azores.  Both  Ci4Main  OweU)  in  fi.M .  8.  the  Leveuf 
and  Captain  Vidal,  in  the  Barraoouta,  toaobed  hoe  in  183S, 
in  the  courae  of  their  survey  of  the  African  boast.  Captain 
Vidal,  sailing  towards  the  north,  arrived  off  St  Paul,  on 
the  afkemoon  of  the  Sth  of  Novonbar,  when  gons  were  find 
at  tiie  ship  from  a  large  battery  hewn  in  a  roeky  cliff, 
and  inaantins  a  double  tin  of  artiUary.  The  iLenn  w- 
rivad  on  tiie  6ai  ttf  December,  and  bodi  ah^  remained  tOl 
the  litth  of  that  month.  The  present  town  ia  daaerihed  m 
ritnated  eonaiderably  to  the  nordi  of  the  antietrt  tnm  and 
port,  the  Ibrmer  of  which  is  in  ruine,  and  the  latter  bloekad 
up.  The  churches  and  other  pnbUo  btdldings  were  fbnnd 
to  be  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  and  the  garrison  is  stated  to 
consist  of  only  six  hundred  men.  The  sridfers  are  s^  to 
be  moatly  oonviots.  Mention  is  made,  however,  in  another 
place,  or  a  respectable  corps  of  cavalry,  which,  perbi^  is 
not  included  in  the  number  just  quoted.  The  principal 
part  of  the  cdty  stands  on  an  eminence,  which  jnts  out  to* 
wards  the  island,  and  on  the  extremity  of  which  l^e  largeat 
citadel  ia  placed.  There  are  two  other  batteries  besides 
this.  The  tow-lying  part  of  the  town,  however,  is  the  moat 
crowded.  It  is  inha^ted,  fac  the  moat  part,  by  the  mtgroea 
of  the  country,  and  ootisists  mei^  «  a  arawd  Uf  mean 
hovela.  Bowdioh  states  the  whola  pc^mlafion  of  8t  Panl  at 
8000.  The  entim  length  the  town  is  described,  in 
Captain  Owen's  Voyage,  as  extending  for  about  a  mila  and 
threeH^uartars  ahnu  the  shore.  The  new  harboor  ia  three 
railas  and  a  half  long,  and  deep  and  commodions.  The 
natket  waa  found  to  be  well  sup^ied  wiUi  frmt  and  vege- 
tablea,  and  bullocks  and  goats  were  also  in  great  plenty. 
Tbu  country  around  is  desoibed'  as  diuty  and  parched ;  but 
the  town  w  well  supplied  with  exAllent  water  brought 
daily  in  tank-boats  from  the  river  Benga,  whioh  flows  into 
the  sea  some  miles  to  the  north  of  St  Paul.  The  old  ao- 
connts  say  that  plenty  of  good  water  is  found  by  digging  in 
the  I  jJe  of  Loando.  This  vicini^,  according  to  the  account 
in  Captain  Owen's  Vtqrage,  ia  ^  only  part  of  the  west 
eoast  Afrioa,  to  the  son^  of  the  Gambta.  where  horses 
willtiuive. 

TbamoftdntoiladMKonKtiliathas  baaa  givteof  tiMcto- 


graphy  of  Al^lkis  tiutt  ftimiahed  to  Labat's  hook,  prin- 
cipally from  the  work  of  Father  Cavazri.  But  of  the  seven- 
teen provinces,  into  whieh  he  describes  the  country  as 
having  been  aatlMitiy  divided,  only  the  folbwing  seven 
bdtng  to  whatia  pntperiy  called  Angtdai— Loando,  Hat  in 
whieb  the  oi^tal  ik  situated :  Danda,  acKaeait  to  river 
of  the  same  name,  described  as  aboundnig  in  eofto,  fruit; 
and  venison ;  Benga,  on  the  banks  the  Benga.  <otherwiae 
called  the  Zensa,)  and  altogether  inland ;  Mosecfae,  betveeti 
the  Lucala  and  the  Goanca,  being  the  pravinee  fn  whicn 
the  two  f<M  of  Musattgano  and  Cambambe  are  sitnated ; 
Illambt^  between  the  Danda  and  the  Benga,  divided  into 
^  lower  pMvince  next  the  sea,  and  the  father,  called 
otherwise  Lumbo,  fturther  inland ;  Oarii,  to  the  east  of  the 
IbnOer,  and  Embacca,  or  Membacca,  (imnprehending  the 
upper  region  of  the  Lucala,  being  the  province  in  whicn  the 
fort  called  Aubaoa  by  Mr.  Bowdioh  is  situated.  Various 
additi(Aal  particulars  may  also  be  ooUected  from  Mr.  Bow- 
dioh'a  book.  Nearly  five  hundred  tniles  beyond  the  most 
distant  Portuguaaa  fkir  ia  Caasanga,  where  it  is  stated  Iha^ 
during  the  gtfnffftmant  «f  Coont  SaUanha,  a  respectable 
merchant  ftT the  name  of  Da  Ooata,  who  had  at  one  time 
commanded  flw  ndlilia  fn  the  intnto.  aatablisbed  himsdf, 
and  lived  wtau  yeeA  to  perfoot  harmony  with  the  natives. 
To  the  north  of  vm  Caaaanges  are  the  Cachlngas,  and  to  the 
east  of  them  an  the  Domges,  with  whom  they  are  always 
at  war,  and  who  are  said  to  maintain  a  trading  connexion 
with  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Mombaca,  on  the  op- 
posite ooast  of  the  continent  The  natives  say,  that  the 
Congo  and  the  Coania  have  both  their  souioe  in  a  great 
lake,  wfaieb  lias  oti  the  eastern  limits  of  Cassange;  and 
also,  that  there  is  in  that  region  a  third  river  larger  than 
either  of  theae,  which  t^ey  caU  the  CaaatL  The  Coensa,  it 
l^tpears,  has  been  aetualW  traced  by  tiie  people  of  the  country 
to  the  distance  ot  fifteen  days*  jounwy  beyond  the  Quind<mga 
islands,  in  long.  80°  so'.Utroaghthatemti^oftheHoflMn' 
gnelu  and  Somghdaf  tiro  depandoidea  of  Cassange.  lite 
idands  of  Qulndonga  in  the  river  ware  taken  posseasiDn  of 
hy  a  Portuguese  fore*  during  4m  government  of  Count 
Enldanha.  The  district  in  whi<£  they  ue  is  called  Hattemba, 
and  is  to  the  east  of  Upper  lUamba,  almdy  mentioned.  In 
this  neighbonrhood,  aooording  to  some  authorities,  are  tin 
Giagas,  or  Jagas,  whose  atrocities  make  a  great  flffure  in 
all  ttie  old  aooonnts.  But  Mr.  Bowdich  says  that  Jaga  Is 
an  epithet  which  is  borne  by  the  Cassan^es,  and  that  it  de- 
notes a  race  who  were  niginally  nomadic  warriors.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  Jova,  which  means  a  stationarv  people. 
The  Oiagas  mentioned  by  the  old  writeia  certainly  resided 
for  to  the  west  of  Cassange.  To  the  north  of  Mattemba, 
and  acpaiated  from  it  by  the  Lnnini,  a  Inwwk  of  the  Omgo, 
is  the  diitriet  of  Otaiga,  the  anoient  capital  of  whidi,Cabt«a. 
is  nporCad  by  tile  nalivea  to  be  four  days'  Journey  wMli 
of  the  Goonaa,  and  time  days'  journey  soudi  vit  tin 
Congo.  It  is  plaoed  hi  Mr.  Bowdieh's  map,  nearly  in 
8°  S.  lat,  and  on  the  same  meridian  with  the  Quindonn 
islands.  It  is  neoesaary  to  observe,  hoWaver,  that  very  UtOe 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  theae  netieea,  the  very 
vagueness  of  which  indicates  that  tiiey  have  been  in  great 
part  derived  from  nothing  better  than  the  loosest  rumours, 
while  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  difibront  autho- 
rities would  show  them  to  abound  in  contradictions  and 
incontistenoies.  Both  Cavassi  and  Father  Canneoatttm, 
who  resided  fbr  some  time  in  Angda  as  a  missionary,  and 
wrote  a  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  language  of  tha 
country,  puUished  at  Lisbon  in  1804  voA  1805,  main  the 
Giagas  to  be  the  people  of  Mattempa,  or  Matamba,  and  to 
have  been  so  called  fruto  one  of  their  qnaehs,  Gingha,  or 
Anne  Ziiwha,  or  Gongo  Ataena,  th«  histwy  of  irtuae  wars 
with  the  ratoiniase,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  occupies  a 
lante  spaoa  in  Cavaszi's  narrative. 

The  langnase  siK^en  Uuonghout  the  wnole  of  Angola 
Proper  is  the  Bunda,  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  (Mf 
Xha  Congoese,  or  that  spoken  as  far  north  ss  Ca{>e  Cathe 
rine.  It  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  originated  in 
Cassange,  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  parte 
neanrue  eosst  by  conquest  A  Grammar  and  Dictionary 
of  this  tongue  have  been  compiled,  as  we  have  mentioned 
above,  by  Father  Canuacattim ;  and  some  account  of  its 
peculiarities  is  given  by  Mr.  Bowdidi  from  these  works. 
The  most  impoitant  which  he  Aotioet  are  that  the  singular 
and  plural  of  the  nouns,  the  Voioea.  tenaea,  and  persous  o 
the  vatba  ar*  dirtinguiAed  by  ptaflaaa,  and  Ipe  artio 
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Retrir  the  lame  amtean  to  be  spoken  as  fax  east  and  louth 

as  Moolooa,  in  ly*  S.  lat.  and  32°  E.  long.;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably not  go  entirely  differant  from  that  used  in  Benguela 
as  Mr.  Bovdkh  asserts.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  journey  made  through  that  country  by  Gregorio  Hendez 
in  I7S5.  it  is  stated  that  at  Bumbo,  in  14°  40'  S.  lat.  and 
14^  45'  E.  long,  the  jai^on  spoken  by  the  natives  was  found 
to  he  easily  intelligible  to  tiuse  who  nndmtood  the  Bunda 
language. 

The  ^vemment,  laws,  and  religion  prevailing  among 
the  natives  of  Angola  are.  in  their  general  features,  the 
same  with  those  of  the  other  nwro  tribes  of  Africa.  The 
supreme  authori^  in  each  district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
ruler,  who  is  sulgect  to  no  r^nlar  control.  A  tax  is  levied 
by  the  Portuguese  from  the  inhabitants  of  Loando.  ,  sod  of 
the  other  small  districts  where  they  have  erected  forts. 
Ample  details  respecting  the  native  superstitions  may  be 
found  in  Lsbat's  volumes.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth 
century  various  miBsions  were  sent  out  by  successive  popes 
with  the  object  of  diflhsing  the  knowledge  of  Cbristianity 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  by  dint 
offeree  as  well  as  of  persuasion,  a  good  many  converts  were 
made.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  number 
of  negro  Christians  in  Angola  is  now  very  inconsiderable. 
The  naost  enduring  labours  of  the  pious  and  intrepid  mis- 
sionaries are  the  accounts  which  several  of  them  {lave  given 
to  the  woiid  of  the  country  which  thdr  zeal  indiued  them 
to  visit. 

The  writer  who.  in  recent  times,  has  professed  to  give  the 
fullest  account  of  the  climate  and  natural  productions  of 
Angola,  is  M.  Degrandpr£.  But  his  statements  really  do 
not  refer  to  Angola,  properly  so  called,  at  all.  but  to  Congo ; 
the  most  southerly  port  which  he  had  visited  bemg  Amwiz, 
which  is  only  in  7"  20*  S.  lat.,  about  a  whole  degree  distant 
from  the  con&nes  of  Angola.  This,  he  says,  was  the  nearest 
port  to  St.  Paul  at  which  the  Portuguese  would  sufiFer 
foreign  ships  to  touch.  From  other  authorities  it  appears 
that  the  country,  though  hill^,  is  not  so  much  so  as  a  great 
part  of  Benguela.  Cavazzi  describes  the  confines  next 
Congo  as  defended  by  high  mountains  and  sandy  deserts. 
There  are  no  considerable  mountains,  however,  in  the  space 
between  the  Danda  and  the  Coanza  until  you  proceed  up  the 
oountiY  asfar  as  to  the  higher  lUamba.  The  hills  then  rise 
beyond  each  other  in  successive  terraces.  The  rivers,  with  the 
eiueptiott  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Coanza,  tdl  appear  to 
oripiute  in  this  district,  or  hi  tiiose  forther  to  the  east  Moat 
of  them  have  been  already  mentioned,  and  they  all  fiiU  into 
the  sea  either  by  the  Danda,  the  Benga,  or  the  Coanza.  In 
the  h^her  Illamba,  Cavazzi  states,  are  iron-mines,  being  the 
same,  we  suppose,  which  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bowdidi  as 
having  first  begun  to  be  wrought  in  1770,  but  as  having 
been  soon  after  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience 
occasioned  by  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Lucala. 
The  attempt  to  work  them,  however,  was  resumed,  under 
the  direction  of  Count  Saldanha,  with  more  success,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bars  of  iron  being  brought  monthly;  from  these 
inines  to  St  Paul,  besides  what  was  disposed  of  in  the  inte- 
rim. In  other  parts  gold  dust  is  said  to  hare  been  formerly 
fiiund ;  but  Mr.  Bowdich  states  that  there  is  none  now. 
Hines  of  cmper  are  said  to  exist  somewhere  in  the  inte- 
lior;  but  what  the  Cassanges  sell  to  the  Portuguese  cmnes 
from  MoohxAt  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  far  to  the 
south  of  Angida.  Petndeum  is  found  in  abnndanoe  in  the 
province  of  Danda. 

The  rains  are  stated  to  be  so  irregular,  that  sometimes 
there  aro  none  for  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
occasionally  a  heavy  rain  which  lasts  for  many  days. 

The  principal  commerce  of  Angola  is  carried  on  with 
Brazil,  to  which  country  many  thousands  of  slaves  have  fbr 
a  long  period  been  annually  exported.  Mr.  Bowdich  has 
printed  some  accounts  relating  to  the  trade  between  Angola 
•and  Lisbon  during  the  years  1 803  and  1804,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  only  imports  into  Lisbon  from  Angola  were, 
in  the  former  year,  289  quintals  of  ivory,  valued  at  2,336,000 
reis.  and  in  the  latter  750;  quintals,  valued  at  4,779,000 
rvis.  The  exports  to  Angola  from  Lisbon  are  stoted  as 
consisting  of  wine,  brandy,  oil,  pork,  and  other  provisions ; 
silks,tinen8.  cottons,  flannels  and  other  woollens;  hats,  glass, 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  earthenware,  hudvare,  muskets, 
orugSt  paper,  and  sundiy  other  articles,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  be  required  for  the  use  of  the  oolonistB,  to  the 
inonnt  (inoluding  icne  import!  flwn  Asia)  of  4S0,78S,S1S 
nil  in  2803,  and  vt  M«r976»145  mi  in  18M.  These  two 


sums  would  amount  ssnrerally  in  Engli^  money  to  about 

130,000/.  and  160,000/.  Such  a  consumption  of  fcmign 
commodities  would  not  indicate  either  a  laige  population  of 
European  colonists,  or  an  extensive  demand  for  such  foreign 
productions  by  the  natives ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there 
w^  also  some  imports  from  Brazil. 

The  physical  geiography  of  this  portion  of  Africa,  and  <d 
the  a^aoent  teffaaa,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 

CONQO. 

ANGCRA.    [See  Ancvra.] 

ANGOSTUraA,  a  town  in  South  America,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinooc^  in  the  Rannblic  of  Cc4oml»a,  at  a 
distance  of  about  240  miles  from  toe  mouth  <^  the  river,  in 
8**  8'  1 1"  N.  lat,  and  sy  31"  W.  long.  The  town  is 
hnilt  on  the  southern  bank  at  a  place  whrae  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  narrowed  on  both  sides  by  rocks,  and  to  this  ciieum- 
stance  it  owes  its  usual  name,  ofniifying  the  SUrait;  its  pro- 
per name  is  Santo  TomS  de  la  Nueva  Guayana. 

The  town  lies  betweoi  the  foot  of  a  hill  and  the  river,  and 
the  houses  stend  partly  on  the  bare  lock ;  they  are,  in  gene- 
ral, lofty,  agreeable,  and  the  greater  part  built  of  stime.  On 
the  tops  are  terraces,  where  p-eople  sleep  in  the  season  of  the 
greatest  heat,  without  receiring  from  the  dew  any  injury  to 
their  healtli  or  sight.  The  streete  are  regular,  and  for  the 
most  part  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  In  1807,  An- 
gostura had  a  population  of  about  8500  persons,  among 
whom  were  300  negroes.  At  present  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3000. 

Opposite  to  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivw.  there 
is  a  fort,  caUed  San  Ri^tUt  which  is  surrounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  houses.  This  place  connecto  the  parts  of  South 
Amerina  north  of  the  river  Witn  Angostura.  In  the  middle 
of  the  river,  between  both  places,  is  a  rocky  island,  called 
from  its  situation  Medio,  (the  middle,)  winch  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  is  under  water  during  floods.  To  the  south- 
west of  the  town,  but  contiguous  to  it,  is  another  fort,  called 
San  Gabrid.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  river  hes  between 
the  two  forts,  and  here  its  breadth  was  found  by  Baron 
Humboldt  to  be  2430  English  feet ;  opposite  the  town  it 
was  3134  feet  When  the  watm  are  high,  the  river  inun- 
dates the  keys,  and  it  baa  happened  ttut  careless  people 
have  become  the  prey  of  alligatOTS  even  in  the  streets. 

Though  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  ocean,  the  town 
is  only  about  191  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  To  the 
east  of  it  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  levd  plain  ex- 
tends; but  still  more  extensive  are  the  plains  on  the  west, 
which  Btrrtoh  up  to  the  base  of  the  CotdiUeiu,  near 
Pamplona  and  Santo  Fe  de  BogotA.  The  western  plains 
are  known  by  the  name  of  X/ontw  Oot^s).  In  tiie  rainy 
season,  from  April  till  Novemhw,  these  idains  are  mostljr 
inundated.  Notwithstanding  ite  trifling  elevatiim  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  ite  tropical  situation,  Angostura  va^ay% 
a  mild  and  equal  temperature.  It  seldom  happens  that 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  above  86°  in  the  hottest 
time  of  the  year;  and  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
the  end  of  April,  it  rarely  attains  77°  during  the  day,  and 
generally  descends  only  to  69°  or  70°  at  night.  This  is,  in 
part,  to  be  attributed  to  the  trade-winds,  which,  according  to 
Depons,  blow  very  regularly  from  the  month  of  November 
to  the  month  of  May ;  this,  we  believe,  is  a  single  instance 
where  these  wfaids  eittiand  to  such  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
are  not  broken  when  they  reach  the  land.  Ihe  Ibw  ooul  at 
the  outlet  of  Ihe  river,  and  the  level  plain  between  the  sea 
and  the  town  is,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  this  pbenomeooa. 
In  the  remainder  q£  the  year,  the  tradewinds  are  intermpted 
by  cahns,  mMe  or  less  frequent  and  long.  Ear^uakea 
wve  not  occturred;  sometimes  a  wind  blows  with  the  vio- 
lence of  a  hurricane,  but  it  does  not  last  long,  and  ter 
minates  in  rain. 

The  trade  of  Angostura,  though  at  present  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  the  disturbed  state  (tf  the  country,  will  prob^ly 
revive  and  become  very  great ;  bef(»«  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  wars  it  was  considerable.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  ad- 
vantageously situated.  The  channel  between  the  town  and 
the  island  Del  Medio  has  200  feet  of  water,  when  low,  and 
on  the  increase  of  the  river  50  or  60  feet  more.  But  lai^^ 
vessels  cannot  sail  up  to  the  town  on  account  of  the  shoala, 
which  are  venr  frequent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orinoco . 
only  such  as  do  not  draw  mem  than  nght  feet  can  navigate 
it  with  ease.  The  best  vessds  require  flAeen  days  to  ssil 
from  its  mouths  to  Ai^ostnn;  but  otherwise  the  mouths  of 
the  Orinooo  have  an  advantage  ovnevery  oUua-  pan  o. 
Colombia.  AToyageft^g.Ju^j«@0^^m«(>t 
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sootbem  emtKiuchiire)  is  perfbnaed  sometimes  in  eigh- 
teen or  twen^  da^s,  and  ihb  return  to  Europe  takes  from 
tbirty  to  thirty-six  days;  besides,  as  the  mouths  of  the 
river  are  ^aeed  to  tiw  windward  of  all  Uia  islands,  the 
wesBels  of  Annntora  can  mamtain  a  man  advanturaous 
intereoune  with  the  West  Indies*  and  egpeciaUy  with  Trini- 
dmd.  than  either  JLa  Onxjn  <a  Porto  Cabeiio. 

Tile  inland  trade  of  Angostura  extends  to  a  great  distance 
to  the  west:  the  numerous  large  rivers  which  ran  from  the 
easteni  declivity  of  the  C(»diUeraa  to  the  Orinoco  are  navi- 

Sible  up  to  the  fiiMt  of  the  mountain-ranee*  and  facilitate 
o  transport  of  every  sort  of  commodities :  taus,  the  produce 
of  the  rich  country  about  Varinas  is  not  conveyed  to  the 
nortiiem  coast,  wluch.  though  not  very  distant,  is  separated 
by  a  high  range  of  mountams,  but  it  descends  the  Orinooo 
and  its  tributaries,  though  the  aea  in  this  direction  is  more 
than  four  times  as  distant.    The  trade  of  Angostura  with 
tho  country  round  Varinas  was  very  active,  and  the  town  re- 
ceived from  it  considerable  quantities  oi  eama,  indigo,  cotton, 
and  sugar.  It  sent  badL  the  loodnoe  of  tiie  mannliwturntg 
industry  <tf  Enrope.     Hnmiwldt  saw  Img-hoats  depart 
from  Angostura-  Ibr  Varinas,  the  caigoes  ot  whldi  wwe 
rained  at  eight  or  ten  thousand  Spanish  dollars.  These 
boats  went  first  up  die  Orinoco  to  Cabruta  at  the  mouth  of 
the  xiver  Apure ;  tuen  along  the  latter  river  to  San  Vinoente 
and  hence  on  the  river  Rio  Santo  Domingo  as  far  as  To- 
runoe,  which  is  the  port  of  Varinas  Nuevas.   The  little  town 
of  San  Fernando  de  Apure  is  the  magazine  of  this  river 
trade,  which  doubtless  will  become  very  cooaidemble  as  soon 
as  tranquillity  is  completely  established  in  the  republic. 
Many  of  the  other  rivers  railing  into  the  Orinoco  will  in 
fature  wnd  similar  commodities  to  Angostura,  but  the 
country  on  their  banks  is  as  yet  uncultivaled,  and  occupied 
only  by  navajfe  nationa.   The  Llanos  themselves,  though 
they  Rra  not  cultivated,  nor  probably  fit  for  cultivation)  afford 
emne  ve^  valuable  artidee  of  cmnneroe.   For  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year  they  are  covered  with  a  fine  rich  grass,  and 
umumerable  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules  pasture  on 
them.  Great  numbers  of  them  were  annually  exported  from 
An^oatura  to  Trinidad  and  the  other  islands  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  bides,  also,  and  jerked  meat  form  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.   {Traoels  of  Baron  Himiljoldt  and 
Depona.) 

ANGOULEME,  a  city  of  France,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Charente,  end  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux, 
387  miles  from  the  capital.  It  rises  on  a  hill  projecting 
into  the  valley  of  the  Charente,  from  the  heights  which 
bound  it.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the,  prospect  from  the  ram- 
parts, which  have  been  changed  into  public  walks,  is  exten- 
sive and  fine. 

The  houses  in  the  dder  parts  are  ill-built  and  the 
streets  nanow ;  but  the  *  Quartier  Netif'  is  much  better 
in  these  respects.  Auumg  the  windpal  buildings  are  the 
eathedral,  the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  and  the  obelisk 
raised  by  the  late  (Bourbon)  government  to  the  Dauphiness, 
wluMe  husband  took  the  title  of  duke  from  the  town. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  of  paper,  which  is  in  Eood 
repute,  woollen  stuffs,  and  earthenware,  coarse  and  fine: 
tl^re  are  also  distilleries  and  sugar  works.  To  these  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  some  authoritieB  add  linens,  copper 
utensils,  and  white  wax. 

'  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Angoumois, 
but  now  of  the  department  of  Charente.  It  is  also  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  whose  see  includes  the  department  in 
which  the  town  is  situated,  and  who  is  a  su&agan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  Befbie  the  revolution,  it  con- 
tained ten  convents  and  two  abbeys :  m  one  of  the  last  was 
the  burial  place  of  the  fijrmer  counts  of  AngouUme.  It 
now  has  a  royal  naval  school,  a  high  school,  a  library,  and 
a  museum  of  natural  hibtoiy.    Population  15,306. 

An  English  traveller.  Colonel  Keatinge,  who  visited 
Angoulgme  in  1 8 1 4,  describes  it  as  the  Chester  of  France  : 
the  ancient  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente,  a  smoothly- 
flowing  river,  form  a  picturesque  mass  of  buildings.  Its 
beauty,  however,  appears  to  diminish  on  a  nearer  approach, 
when  the  bad  construction  of  the  place  becomes  more  obvious. 

It  is  a  town  of  great  and,  indeed,  unknown  antiquity.  It 
was  tho  IcuUsma  of  the  Romans,  and  its  ancient  designa- 
tion may  be  readily  traced  in  its  present  one.  In  the 
Dinth  century,  it  was  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  twice 
taken  by  the  Huguenots  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  more  eminent  natives  of  Angouldme  were 
paUa^  ud  MontalMffbvrt,  ti»  ^qgiqeei^  Tw9  others  h»v« 


aoquured  celebrity  by  crimes  arising  from  die  flnee  religious 
contentions  which  agitated  F^mnoe  in  the  nxteenth  cm- 
tux^  ; — Poltrot  and  Ravaillac,  die  asssssins  of  the  Dub»  irf 
OmseandofHenzylV^TospBctiTely.  (Mslteftim;  ^Uu; 
Dietitmain  UMhanelle  de  ila  Aonw.) 

Hie  txnikdisaement  of  AngonBme  oontains  111  emu  ■ 
munes,  and  abont  1 1 9,000  inhabitants. 

ANGOT,  a  province  of  Abyssiiria.  [See  Ahhaba, 
Altakbz,  and  the  travels  of  Alvarez.] 

ANGOULEMB  (CHARLES  DE  VAL0I8,DUKE  OF), 
tho  natural  son  of  Charies  IX.  of  France  and  Marie  Touchet, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  April,  1573,  about  a  year  before  the 
death  of  his  fiither.  Being  educated  for  the  chundi,  he  was, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  made  abbot  of  Chaise  Dieu,  and  two 
years  after  j^rand  prior  of  France,  that  is,  head  of  the  order 
<^  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  or  Knights  of 
Malta,  in  mat  kingdom.  This  same  year,  however,  having 
received  the  bequest  of  Catherine  de'  Medicis  the  earl- 
doms of  Auvej^ne  and  Lauraguais,  he  relinquished  his 
eooleaiastioal  cmdition ;  and  henoefiwth  be  utp^js  chiefly 
in  a  military  chaiaoter.  He  was  cme  of  the  first  to  give  in 
his  allegiance  to  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  cause  he  fought  with 
disdnguuhed  gallantry,  at  Aiqnes,  at  Ivry,  and  at  Fontaine 
Franfoise.  After  the  termination  <^  the  wai.  however,  be 
is  charged  with  having  been  concerned  both  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Marshal  de  Biron  in  1602,  and  in  that 
fomented  in  1604  by  the  Marchioness  de  Vemeuil,  Henry's 
mistrem,  who  was  Angoulfime's  half-sister,  bmng  a  dauf^ter 
of  Marie  Touchet.  ror  his  share  in  the  first  of  these  at- 
tempts he  was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  but  was  soon  set  at 
liberty ;  on  the  next  occasion  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
on  him,  but  the  punishment  was  commuted  by  his  royal 
master  into  perpetual  imprisonment*  In  1606,  the  posses* 
sions  which  bad  been  left  him  by  Catherine  de'  Medids 
were  taken  from  him  by  a  decree  of  the  parliamrait,  and  be- 
stowed upon  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XUI.  In  1616» 
however,  he  was  released  by  that  king  from  his  Icnig  im- 

{irisonment;  and  m  7619  be  was  made  Duke  of  Angou- 
Sme,  having  t'll  then  borne  the  titie  of  Count  of  Auvergne. 
He  was  also  appointed  general  of  the  light  dragoons  of 
France,  and  in  1 620  was  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  He  afterwards  resumed 
his  military  career.  It  was  he  who  in  August,  1628,  com- 
menced the  fomous  siege  of  Rochelle,  where  the  Huguenots 
held  out  against  the  royal  forces.  ttU  they  were  obliged  to 
surrender  after  an  obstinate  defence  of  nine  months.  After 
this  he  served  for  some  years  in  Languedoc,  Germany,  and 
Flanders,  in  the  war  asainst  the  house  of  Austria  which  oc- 
cupied the  last  years  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  his  successor.  He  died  at  Fsris  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1650.  The  following  works  bv  the  Duke  of 
AngoulSme  were  published  duriuK  his  Ufo:  1m  HiaraHguet 
prononcies  en  lAssemblSe  des  mS.  let  Princes  Protettant* 
dAllemagne,  par  le  Due  d'AngoulSme,  octavo,  1620;  La 
Generale  et  Fidile  Relation  de  tout  ce  qui  e'est  passe  en  Vile 
de  Ri,  etwoyee  par  le  rot  d  la  reyne  sa  mire,  octavo,  1 627 ; 
and  Relation  ae  VOrigine  et  Succes  des  Scherifs,  et  de  litat 
des  royaumes  de  Maroc,  de  Fez,  et  Tamdant,  Sent  en  Etpag- 
nol  par  Diego  de  Torres,  et  tradvit  par  M.  C.  D.  V.  D  A. 
(M.  Charles  de  Valoia  d'AngoulSme,)  quarto,  Paris.  1636. 
The  last  is  reprinted  in  the  third  volume  of  Ablancourt's 
translation  of  Marmol  Caraviyal's  Description  of  Africa, 
three  volumes,  quarto.  Paris,  1667.  The  MStaoires  tres 
particuliers  du  Due  d'Angnulcmevrete  published  at  Paris 
in  duodecimo,  in  1667,  by  Jacques  Bineau,  '^'^  ^^'^ 
some  other  narratives  relating  to  the  same  period  d  fVench 
history.  The  volume  was  reprinted  in  1696;  and  the 
Duke  3  memoirs  are  also  to  befonndbothin  the  first  volume 
of  the  Mimoirea  particuliers  pour  servir  d  tHistotre  de 
France,  four  volumes,  duodecimo.  1756,  and  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Pieces  Fiigitives,  published  by  the  Marquis 
d'Aubais  and  M.  Menard,  in  three  Tolumes  quarto,  in  1 759. 
In  1667  an  account  of  the  Duke's  embassy  to  Ferdinand  II. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  a  folio  volume,  Henry  Comte 
de  Bethune,  grandson  of  Philip  Comte  de  Bethune,  who  was 
associated  with  AngoulSme  on  that  occasion,  and  who  took 
indeed  the  chief  management  of  the  negotiation.  The  Duke 
of  Angouldme  was  married,  first,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1 591* 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  constable  Henry  de  Montmo- 
renci ;  and,  secondly,  on  the  25th  of  February.  1644,  to 
Fran<;oise  de  Nai^onne,  who  survived  him  many  ^'ears, 
dying  on  the  10th  of  August,  1715,  at  the  age  of  nmety- 
two,  Be  left  two  vons  by  his  first  wife,  di^eldest  of  vhoW/ 
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Bataft  wu  in  1618  eoiuin«d  to  »  limlttiB  mtIvbIi  when 
ibe  other.  Imom  EmmnueL  who  htd  boeil  •dneated  u'ui 
Mdw^BBtio,  like  his  father,  telio^ttiafaed  the  ehiut^  for  tiie 
euap.  He  aueceeded  his  fother  as  Duke  of  AngouHnw. 
but  at  his  death,  in  166S,  left  ocljr  a  daugfaten  who  died  in 
1896  without  issue.  It  i»  said  ^t  at  the  beginniiig  of  the 
last  centuiy,  Bouthillier^  bishop  of  Troyes,  was  ih  possnion 
of  a  ooHeetion  of  mamucnpt  tetters  hy  the  elder  Diikb  of 
Ansouldme.  from  the  10th  October*  1638,  to  the  SOth  De- 
cember, 1643.  ttod  also  of  a  eoUeotioti  of  Ihow  of  hit  itm. 
(BtQg.  Um9.i 

ANOOUMOIS.  a  distrM  m  VmM,  irhith  waa  Hhitod 
with  that  of  SUBtongA.  In  <nie  povhMe  or  UkUUaiy  gofon* 
ment,  vntil  that  mode  of  diviaion  waa  snpartadid  al  tha 

nroliitiAn  by  the  diviswa  into  departmniti  (  it  coincided, 
tiutugfa  not  eiaotly*  with  the  department  at  Charente. 
It  ii  watered  hy  d»  river  Charente,  which  riaes  within  its 
limits,  and  pursues  a  very  winding  course  through  it ;  and 
Yw  several  tributaries  of  Htst  stream,  among  which  are 
the  Taidoire  and  the  Baudiat,  and  the  Touvre.  The  Tar- 
dsite  oonet  from  the  province  of  Limousin,  and  its  waters, 
after  heavy  rains,  unite  with  those  of  the  Baudiat ;  but  at 
other  times,  both  these  stiieams,  belbn  their  junction.  ar« 
BwaUowed  up  and  lost  in  pits  (either  open  at  filled  with  ft 
sand,  throttgh  which  ^e  water  Alters)  which  lie  in  their 
course.  The  water  thus  accumulated  in  subterranean 
reservoirs,  is  supposed  to  suppW  the  stream  of  the  Touvrek 
The  Vienne.  a  feeder  of  the  Loire,  just  passes  through  the 
eattMn  exttemity  of  this  province. 

The  surfoce  of  Angoumois  is  hi  from  level;  but  ft* 
hiUi,  vhidk  ue  of  nearly  a  uniform  height,  rise  to  no  gnat 
elevation.  The  dimato  is  healthy,  great  heat  and  cold 
prevailing  only  for  a  short  time ;  and  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions arrive  at  great  perfection:  but  Oie  soil  is  so 
variable  in  it»  fertility,  and  so  large  a  portion  Of  it  is 
barren,  that  the  district  c&nnot  be  designated  as  productive, 
and  the  coolness  of  the  spring  is  often  very  injurious  to  the 
vines,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  carried  to  a  great  extent. 
The  white  wines  are  delicate ;  and  the  brandy  (designated 
from  the  town  of  Cognac,  in  this  province)  is  highly 
esteemed.  Grain  of  all  sorte  is  raisea ;  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  maise :  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  arable  lands  have 
yielded  abundant  harvests  for  ten  or  twelve  years  with- 
out requiring  any  manure ;  some  are  not  even  idlowed  to 
remain  fellow.  The  fruits  are  of  the  fineft  quality,  espe- 
cially the  peaches  and  pears ;  walnuts  and  ehestnute  are 
abundant.  The  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  has  been 
attended  to,  m  order  to  raise  the  silh-worm ;  flax  is  grown 
for  the  sake  of  the  Imseed ;  and  to  these  prodoetions  we 
mav  add  safiVon. 

Angoumois  is  a  district  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
geologist,  and  rich  in  mineral  treasures.  Stone,  proper  for 
building,  is  found  in  many  places,  and  mill-stones  are  dug 
in  the  hills  which  borde^r  the  valley  of  the  Anguienne,  a 
branch  of  the  Charente.  Iron  mines  are  abundant ;  there 
is  a  mine  of  antimony  at  Menet,  and  extensive  quarries  of 
gypsum  (p/o/ncm),  inthe  neighbourhood  of  Coe^oc.  See 
article  '  Angoumois '  in  the  \'ulumes  *  Croc^raphie  Physique' 
of  the  Encyclopedie  Mithodique. 

The  province  was  anciently  governed  by  counts,  but 
having  feUen  to  the  kings  of  France,  was  ceded  by  John  *, 
after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  to  Edward  HI.  of  England.  The 
inhabitants,  howe^'er,  drove  oat  the  English,  and^put  them- 
selves again  under  the  French  dominion  a  few  years  after- 
wards, namely,  in  1371  or  1379.  {.Encydopidit  mthodique, 
DicHomire  Vnivmrsdle  de  la  Awictf.)  [See  Chaunts, 
Angoulbick.I 

AN6RA,  the  capital  of  Tercetra,  one  of  the  Azores,  is 
on  the  wuth  coast  of  the  island.  3S°  38' N.  lat,  27^  15' 
W.  long.  Angra  stands  on  an  inlet,  from  which  it  derives 
its  name;  an^ra  being  a  Portuguese  word,  signifying  a 
small  bay  or  inlet.  Angra  has  Always  been  the  residence 
of  the  governor:  it  is  also  an  episcopal  town,  and  contains 
a  cathedral,  five  parish  churches,  four  monasteries  and  four 
convents,  and  an  arsenal.  It  is  fortified  and  defended  by 
a  castle.  The  old  accounts  describe  Angra  as  well  built, 
with  broad  ond  straight  streets :  from  about  1  asS.  it  became 
a  city.  It  is  the  residence  of  French,  English,  and  Dutch 
eonsu'is,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  The  population  is 
|R«bably  I$,000  or  16.000. 

From  the  ISth  March.  1830,  till  the  recent  events  in 
Portugal.  Angra  was  the  residence  of  the  regency  whicb 


^ttvMMd  in  Ae  name  of  Donna  Maria.  jCtariay  Ais  timei. 
its  fortificatiotts  were  strengthened.   {See  Tircxika.] 

ANGRAB,  a  branch    the  river  Tacaszb,  in  Abysstida. 

ANOUILLA,  or  Snake  Island,  so  calleU  from  ita  flffue, 
is  one  of  the  Antilles,  situated  in  18°  8'  N.  lat  and  iP  IS 
W.  long. 

This  island  Was  firat  settled  by  the  Engli^.  in  16fiD, 
and  has  since  oontinned  in  their  possession.  It  u  so  tow 
and  flat;  that  it  cannot  be  seen  at  a  greatsr  distonoe  than 
four  or  five  leagues.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  unptodnetive, 
and  the  plane  is  defliMDt  both  in  wood  and  water.  It  pro- 
duoBS  a  litOe  sugar  and  eotton*  some  tobtoco  and  moiie. 
The  town  is  OB  tin  east  side,  near  the  north-eaiit  end ;  it 
h  a  small  pboe,  Hiib  vsty  Itttie  Commerce.  The  tanr  in 
whiefa  it  stands  is  so  shdt  in  by  reeft»  as  to  be  of  Httle 
value  as  a  harbour.  AnniiUn  iS  Tert*  near  tin  nortii 
of  the  island  df  Saint  Martin :  the  tbmoA  betweui 
the  two,  whidi  in  some  parts  is  not  more  tiiaa'^bur  mitaa 
wide,  affi>rds  good  knohoring  ground,  in  fram  sevsn  to 
twenty  fethoms  water.  Several  smaU,  low  Islete  lie  to  the 
west  of  Angmlla;  the  Invest  (rf  thes^  Dog  Island,  haa  a 
few  inhabitanto. 

Anguilla  is  about  twen^  miles  long,  and  six  bitiad, 
and  contains  betwaen  700  and  SOB  inbdntants.  (Put^'a 
Ct^ombim  Naoigwtori  livingBton's  Omrottn  da  ku  mtr 

ANGULAR  SBCTI0N8.   [See  TuiBcrioir,  Tuoo 

MOBITRY,  (TnSOMH,  Dl  MoiTBKS').} 

ANGULAR  VKLOCITY.  [See  VBUKnrv.] 

ANGUS.   [See  FoBFAftsHtni.] 

ANHALT  IS  An  ancisiit  viiKiMili^  in  the  north  «f 
Germany*  the  name  of  whtan  is  dermd  by  some  ftn* 
'  Burg  an  der  HaUt"  (osstte  on  the  steep),  and  by  others, 
from  '  Btttg  von  Stein  oArte  Holt,'  at  oaatie  oi  stme  snM- 
tmt  wood.  It  lies  between  51°  39'  and  62°  6'  of  N.  lat,  and 
11°  38'  and  13°  34'  of  B.  long.;  it  is  inclosed  almost  on 
every  side  by  the  Prussian  territories,  ris.,  by  Branden- 
burg on  the  north,  Prussian  Baxony  on  the  east  and 
soutti,  the  euldom  of  Manafeld  on  the  south-vrest  Slid 
the  territories  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Prussian  circle  ctf 
Magdeburg,  on  the  north-west  It  is  watered  by  the  Elbe, 
which  flows  through  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  ite  tribu- 
taries, the  Mulde  and  Saale:  it  produces  com.  fruit,  flsx. 
hemp,  tobacco,  timber,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coals,  rears 
a  considorable  quanti^  of  eattle  and  sheep ;  and  contelns  a 
population  of  133»000  souls,  of  whwn  upwards  of  130,000 
are  Protestants  both  prince  end  people  having  embraced 
the  Reformation,  and  dissolved  th^  muMstie  institutfams, 
at  so  eariy  a  period  of  its  propagatioD  as  between  the  years 
1521  and  1532.  Occupying  an  elongated  tract,  the  lugest 
portion  of  which  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Slb^  and 
of  which  the  greatest  length  is  sixty  miles,  witfi  a  breadtt 
varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  this  triple  duchy  contains 
nineteen  towns,  fear  villages  with  markets,  ami  249 
other  Tillages.  Of  the  towns,  four  possess  a  population 
exceeding  5000  souls:  vis.,  Dessau  about  10,000;  Zerbst 
8000 ;  Coethen  6500 ;  and  Bemburg  5800.  The  form  of 
government  is  monarchical,  and  the  sanction  of  ite  diets  is 
required  to  the  imposition  of  taxes,  though  (he  ihndamental 
laws  rest  on  the  various  ordinances  promulgated  by  its 
princes.  This  principality,  which  is  exceeded  in  fertility 
by  no  stete  in  Germany,  and  forms  a  tiehly-culti^-ated  plain, 
excepting  where  the  acclivities  of  the  Hartx  Mountains 
project  in  the  dhrection  of  Bernburg,  was  formerly  a  com- 
pact territory,  and  its  rulers  derived  their  origm  from 
Ascanius.  grandson  of  Japhet,  the  son  Noah,  whose 
descendante  are  reputed  to  nave  migrated  frinn  the  marshes 
of  Ascania,  in  Bithynia,  and,  at  last,  to  have  settled  amonff 
the  foresto  of  Germany.  Hence,  the  princes  of  Anhut 
to  this  day  designate  themseU-^s  *  Counte  of  Ascania.' 
Their  ancestral  seat  was  the  stronghold  of  Anhalt  lying 
on  the  Hartz,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Esico  of 
Ballensteedt,  in  940.  Ite  only  remains,  at  the  present  day, 
are  the  crumbling  fragmente  of  some  of  its  \-aults.  and  a 
noble  ash,  rising  from  the  midst  of  them,  over  which  floats 
a  red  and  white  banner.  There  is  an  inscription  to  the 
following  effect  against  ite  trunk :— '  Among  ruins  and 
shady  f(diage.— in  memory  of  a  noble  ancestry  and  their 
atehievements.  prowess,  and  pietv— with  mourning,  at  the 
evanescence  of  earthly  tilings,— and  with  joyfulness,  at  the 
imperishable  extstenoe  of  justice,  virtue,  fkilh,  hope,  and 
love,— postori^  lifts  up  ito  regards  to«  higher  sphere.'  Id 
bet,thu«  is  i»fc«nify^^^jj^i^i(^^|^^j,r^^  , 
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BTeater  nomber  of  bnve  ud  skilfnl  Tairion  thui  Uie 
Houae  of  Anbalt;  beginning  with  Bernhard,  vho  declined 
the  imperial  sceptre  in  U9B,  because  he  deemed  himself 
*  too  corpnlent'  for  such  a  d^oity ;  or  from  Wolfgang,  one 
of  the  •tauDchest  soldien  «  toe  Kefbrmation,  who^  on 
bttng  reinstated  in  his  possessions  ailw  he  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  them  by  it*  <^ponents,  exdaimed,  '  Though 
(dd  and  poor.  I  voukt  give  a  thousand  florins  could  I  but 
gibbet — a  Pope,*  down  to  Leopold,  ('biter  of  bulls^'  as  hb 
was  christened  1>7  Prince  Eugane,  on  account  of  his  detasta- 
tion  of  the  papaeyj  who  led  the  Brandenburg  troops  to 
victory  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Ital|L  created  the  Prussian 
infantry,  and  invented  the  iron  ramrod.  He  stood  foremost 
of  five  field-marshals  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Prussian  service  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Upon 
the  death  of  Joachim,  which  happened  in  t&86,  (the  inW 
litance  of  the  several  branches  of  the  House  of  Anhalt 
having  been  united  in  his  person,)  bis  four  sous  divided  the 
princi^ity  between  them ;  and  thence  arose  the  respective 
•oremnitiet  of  HiMm;  JSgrafiw^  Zeritt,  and  Coethen. 

Hm  third  of  these  became  axtiDCt  in  1793.  and  was  shared 
in  equal  portions  among  the  three  surriving  branches.  Their 
erection  into  duchies  is  of  recent  date ;  the  prince  of  Bwn- 
bui^  having  been  created  duke  in  1S06,  and  tbe  princes  of 
Dessau  and  Coethen  having  been  rallied  to  the  same  dignity 
in  the  fsUowinff  year.  The  three  duchies  possess,  in  con- 
junetioa  with  OMenburg  and  Schwartsburg,  a  single  vote 
in  the  minor  assembly  of  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  (Confe- 
deration, but  each  of  them  a  distinct  vote  in  its  plenary 
assemblies ;  they  furnish  a  contingent  of  1024  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Confederation.  Tbeir  united  revenues  (accord- 
ing to  Malcbus)  amount  to  149,600/.,  and  their  public  debt 
to  292,000.    (See  BsaNBuao,  CIokthbn,  and  Dbssau.) 

ANtiOLTi«aimaU  Danish  island,  with  a  lighthouse, 
between  the  shores  of  Jutland  in  Denmark  and  Helmstad 
in  Sweden,  in  the  Kattegat,  ftft"  38'  N.  lat..  U°  35'  £.  long. 
It  vai  takok  by  the  Snglisfa  dnring  the  last  war,  and  en 
ineftetaal  attempt  to  racaptura  it  was  made  by  the  Danes  in 
ISII.  It*  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  100  in  number,  and 
anbaiit  by  catching  wals  and  fish.— Also,  the  name  of  a 
small  town  on  the  old  Vssel,  in  Wes^halia.  nine  miles  north- 
east of  Nim^usn,  with  a  lundsome  palaoe,  the  residence  of 
the  prince  of  Salm-8alm>  Population  1700.  Bythetreaty 
of  Vienna,  it  was  plaeed  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 

ANIELLO,  TOMMASO,  called  by  corraption  Masa- 
niallo,  a  young  fisherman,  and  a  native  of  Araalfi,  lived 
at  Naples  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
under  the  government  of  the  Duke  d'Arcos.  Viceroy  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Naples  was  then  suffering  all  the  evils 
of  delegated  absolute  power ;  its  treasures  went  to  Spain,  its 
youth  w«x«  sent  to  fill  up  tbe  luks  of  the  Spanisn  amy. 
and  both  won  waited  in  luinow  wart  |br  the  ankbition  and 
leUlah  TiBva  of  a  distant  ooQrt>  The  people  w«fe  oppnued 
with  taxes,  and  suffered  from  the  iujmtiee  and  wantmi 
tyranny  of  the  officers  and  other  agtnta  of  a  Ibnign 
power.  Besides  the  taxas  which  wore  laid  upon  eyery  pos- 
sible oljeet  vi  neoessity  or  luxury,  besides  the  sale  of  the 
crown  landa  aa  well  as  of  the  oommunal  ones,  and  the  adul- 
teration of  the  currency,  evwy  new  viceroy  thftt  cane  was' 
instructed  to  demand  a  gn^uittm  g^*  for  the  service  of 
his  master.  Tho  nobility  aswmbled  in  their  tedm,  which 
were  the  only  shadow  remaining  of  the  antient  representa- 
tion of  the  country,  were  applied  to  by  the  viceroy  to  vote 
the  amount,  and  distribute  the  quota  of  tbe  gift  among  the 
various  districts  and  funilies.  In  thia  manner  alone  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dueati  had  been  paid  by 
Naplea  into  the  8p«uih  traaaaiy  Aom  the  reign  of 
Chftriea  T.,  that  it  to  say,  in  the  eoyne  of  a  century.  In 
the  y«ar  1647,  the  Duke  d'Areoi,  in  order  to  defray  tlu 
expenses  of  a  war  against  France,  thought,  ai  a  last  expe* 
dient,  to  levy  a  tax  on  fruit  and  vagatwtes,  common 
artidea  of  food  of  the  NeapoUtan  people.  'Die  edict  wfaish 
announced  thia  fresh  impost  occasioned  the  greatest  fer- 
ment, especially  among  tbe  poor  classes  of  inhabitants.  An 
old  priest  of  tbe  name  of  Crenoino,  whe  had  been  in  prison 
for  some  former  offenoe.  contribiUed  to  inAame  tbe  general 
discontent.  Masaniello,  who  was  then  about  tffenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  who.  by  his  humour  and  natural  quick- 
ness, waa  a  great  Dsvourite  among  the  people  of  tlw  mareato, 
the  gnat  nuri^eb-plaee  of  Na^ee,  ppoba  kmd  aneng  hii 
fHeBoa  against  the  new  tax.  Hia  vim  bad  bem  arcastad 
eon*  tlae  befbre  a(  tb«.g»te8  tha  ^ty,  as  aba  waa  trying 
to  miigllt  in  iwM  iow,  litHhi  tike  averytkisg  tl«^  vu  a 


taxed  article.  She  was  kept  in  prison  several  days,  and  her 

husband  had  to  pay  in  order  to  obtain  her  release.  Masa- 
niello had.  Bcoordingly,  as  we  might  expect,  conceived  a 
violent  hatred  against  the  Spanish  government. 

Masaniello  was  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  men 
who  were  preparing  for  tbe  great  festival  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Carmel,  by  exhibiting  sham  eombats.  and  a  mocln  attack  on 
awoodenouUe.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1647.heandhisjuvenUa 
troop  were  standing  in  the  market-pUee,  where,  iu  conso* 
quence  of  tbe  obnoxious  tax,  but  few  oountrymen  had  come 
with  tbe  produce  of  their  gardens ;  the  peoplelooked  sullen 
and  dissatisfied.  A  dispute  arose  between  a  countryman  and 
a  customer  who  had  bought  some  figs  as  to  which  of  the  two 
was  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  tax.  The  ^to^  a  municipal 
magistrate,  acting  aa  provost  of  the  trade.  beioK  appealed  to, 
decided  against  the  countryman ;  upon  which  the  latter,  in  a 
rage,  upset  tbe  basket  of  figs  on  Uie  pavement.  A  crowd  soon 
collected  round  the  man,  who  waa  cursing  tbe  tax  and  the 
tax-gatherers.  Masaniello  ran  to  the  spot,  crying  out  '  No 
taxes,  no  more  taxes  I '  The  cry  waa  caught  and  repeated 
b^  a  thousand  voices.  The  Atto  tried  to  speak  to  the  mul- 
titude, hut  Masuiiello  threw  a  bunch  of  figs  in  his  faoe, 
the  rest  fell  upon  him.  and  he  and  hiy  attendants  oKaped 
with  difficulty,  Masaniello  then  addressed  the  people  around 
him  in  a  speech  of  ooarse^  hot,  fiery  eIo(}uence ;  he  de- 
scribed tbeir  common  grievances  and  misenea,  and  pointed 
out  the  neoessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  oppression  and 
avarice  of  their  rulers.  'The  Neapolitan  people.'  said  he, 
'  must  pay  no  more  taxes  I '  The  people  cned  out,  '  JUt 
Masaniello  be  our  chief  I '  The  crowd  now  set  itself  in  motion, 
with  Masaniello  at  their  head ;  it  rolled  onward,  increasing 
its  numbers  at  eve^  step ;  tbeir  rage  fell  first  on  Uie  toll- 
houses and  booths  of  the  tax-collectors,  which  were  burnt, 
and  next  on  the  houses  and  palaces  of  those  who  had  iiirmed 
the  taxes,  or  otherwise  supported  the  obnoxious  aystem. 
Armed  with  such  weapons  as  they  could  procure  from  the 
gunsmiths*  shopi  and  others,  they  proceeded  to  the  vteacoy's 
palaoe,  fbroed  their  wa^  in  spite  of  the  guards,  and  Masa- 
niello and  others  of  his  compaoions  having  reached  th|9 
viceroy's  prosetice.  peremptorUy  demanded  the  abolition  qf 
all  taxes.  The  vicerojr  assented  to  this;  but  the  tumult 
increasinc;  he  tried  to  escape,  was  persimally  ill-treated,  am) 
at  list  contrived,  by  throwing  money  amouK  the  rioters,  to 
withdraw  himself  into  the  Castel  Nuovo.  Tae  palaces  were 
emptied  of  their  furniture,  which  was  carried  into  the  midst 
of  tbe  square  and  there  burnt  by  MasanieLlo's  directions- 
MasAuiello  was  now  saluted  by  acclamation  as  '  Captain- 
general  of  tbe  Noopolitan  people,'  and  a  platform  was  raised 
for  him  in  (he  square,  where  be  sat  in  judgment  in  his  fish- 
erman's attire  holding  a  naked  awMd  in  hia  hand.  Thenoe 
h«  issued  hia  orders,  and  hia  will  vas  law.  The  dtiiens  in 
emmJ^  betrida*  tha  populpce,  obeyed  him,  a  sort  of  oom- 
nwmifaildi  «u  organiied,  and  the  man  were  armed  and 
di«tiriWted  into  tegitnenta.  Tho  few  Spanish  and  Cierman 
tfoofw  of  the  vioeroy  wore  defeated,  and  obliged  to  defend 
thfo^selves  within  tho  otstles.  The  vioeroy  in  this  ex- 
tremity proposed  (^ardiiud  Filomarino^  the  archbishop  of 
Napl«4.  who  was  a  man  of  abilities,  and  withal  popular,  to 
aot  as  mediator  between  him  and  the  people.  Articles  were 
drawn  up  undor  Masaniello's  direotiop.  by  which  all  imposts 
upon  articles  of  oonsumptiou  were  abolished,  and  the  privi- 
legas  granted  by  Charles  Y.  restored,  besides  an  amnesty 
to  all  eoneemed  in  the  insurrection.  It  was  agreed  that 
tbe«t  were  to  reeeive  the  vioaroVs  signature,  and  an  early 
dajr  TO  fixed  tat  the  pucposo.  The  cardinal.  ^Dcompanied 
by  MKwni^l<^  dieiiea  in  splendid  attire  and  mounted  upon 
a  fine  ohaigar.  proeeedad  to  the  Ciurtle  Nuovo,  followed  by 
an  uurameiaUe  anUituda.  The  vioeroy  received  Masa- 
niello with  every  mvk  of  deference,  and  the  conditions 
were  examined  ami  accepted.  As  Masaniello  loitered 
within  the  eastlo.  the  po]iulaoa  outside  grow  impatient  and 
tumultuous,  when  the  chief  of  tbe  people  appeared  tA  a  bal- 
cony, and  by  a  sign  of  his  hand  silenced  them  imme- 
diat«ly :  at  another  sign,  all  tbe  bells  tolled  and  the  people 
shouted  Vtvag.'  and  again,  as  he  placed  his  finger  across 
his  lips,  thoy  all  became  mute.  The  viceroy  being  now 
oonviooed  ^  the  astonishing  power  of  this  man,  tbe  nego- 
tiation was  soon  concluded,  after  which  the  Duke  d'Arcos 
put  a  gold  chain  round  Masaniello's  neck  and  saluted  him 
aa  Duke  St  George.  Masaniello  returned  in  trinmph  to 
hia  humble  dwellisgi  md  peace  waa  momentarily  ro^ored. 

But  HuaniaUo'a  mind  gave  signs  of  &t«L  decay  i.hia 
naddes  aad  0id4s  «1st«Uqii*  (li*9f^^f^|'^^y^^9(3K^^  (t^t 
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tfere'rafened  to  Urn,  his  total  inexperience  of  business,  the 
bttt  of  the  season,  his  want  of  sleep, — all  helped  to  derange 
hisinteUeets.  He  had  already  complained  of  a  sensation  'like 
that  of  boilinf;  lead  in  his  head; '  he  became  suspicious, 
and  was  in  continual  dread  of  trsitoi^  especially  after  the 
attempt  made  by  a  ttoop  of  banditti  who  nad  mixed  with 
the  people  to  riioot  him  on  his  tribunal  in  the  mat^t-place. 
The  wntehei  were  of  coone  ptU  to  tummary  death,  but  the 
liaani  of  HatanieUn  oontimiwC  >nd  he  ordered  erery  man, 
even  eoeleriastics,  to  leave  their  doaks  and  long  robes,  and 
appear  m  short  clothes  in  the  streets.  Meantime  the  chief 
of  the  peofde  was  administering  justice  from  a  low  window  of 
his  Iwuse,  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  and  his 
dow  surrounded  by  guards.  He  showed  himself  capricious, 
absurd,  and  cruel,  though  cruelty  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  vice  natural  to  his  character.  He  began  to  lose  ha 
credit  with  the  multitude ;  the  rebel  government  besides  re- 
quired money ;  and,  as  the  only  expedient,  taxes  'upon  eat^ 
ables  were  resorted  to  again  from  sheer  necessity.  Masaniello 
evidently  had  no  fixed  or  regular  plan ;  his  only  idea  was  to 
remove  the  taxes  and  to  humble  the  nobility,  but  he  had  no 
notim  of  setting  aside  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
In  his  blared  against  tiie  Neapolitan  nolulity,  be  devoted  to 
destmotirai  siz^  palaces,  only  twen^-fimr  of whicht  however, 
were  burnt  He  pronounced  sentences  of  deatii  mth  a 
frightfht  volubility.  His  lazzaroni  were  animated  with 
similar  feelings:  they  carried  boat-hooks  in  their  hands, 
which  they  said  were  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  the  gentle- 
men fimn  Uieir  horses.  Masaniello  at  times  felt  his  growing 
weakness ;  he  talked  of  abdicating  his  power  and  returning 
to  his  flshing-nets ;  but  he  had  gone  already  too  far.  Some 
wretches,  among  whom  was  the  old  priest  Genoino,  who  bad 
been  bribed  to  eSect  Masaniello's  ruin,  encouraged  him  in 
his  mad  career.  On  the  14th  of  July,  being  the  eiehth  day 
of  the  insurrection,  Masaniello  took  it  into  his  head  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  party  of  pleasure  by  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Posiupo. 
The  Tioeroy  ordered  his  barge  to  be  got  ready  ta  him ;  and 
Masaniello  went,  accompanied  by  musicians  and  followed  by 
an  immense  multitude,  who  crowded  to  meet  him  at  his 
landing.  On  arriving,  he  went  to  mass,  it  being  Simday, 
and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea  with  his  clothes  on. 
After  diis  he  sat  down  to  supper,  at  which  he  swallowed  an 
enormous  quantity  of  the  stronf^t  country  wine,  and  was 
carried  home  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Next  day  he  re- 
ptdred.  as  usual,  to  his  judgment-seat ;  the  people  still  clung 
to  him,  and  he  was  still  all-power{hl :  but  he  behaved  so 
outr^^eousl^  on  that  day,  that  his  friends  became  convinced 
of  his  insanity,  and  watebed  him  during  the  night  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 6th,  being  the  great  holyday  of  the  Vii^n, 
Mas&niello  escaped  from  the  care  of  hi*  friends  and  ran  to 
the  church  del  Carmine,  where  Uie  archbishop  was  perform- 
ing mass.  At  the  end  of  the  lerviee,  Masaniello  ascended 
the  pulpit,  widi  a  emoflz  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the 
numerous  audience.  He  earnestly  and  padieticaUy  reminded 
th«n  of  vhathehaddoneforthem,he  tore  his  clothes,  bared 
his  breast,  and  showed  his  body,  extenuated  by  watehing  and 
tsontinual  anxiety.  Heentres^  them  not  to  abandon  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  people  were  affected  by 
his  address,  but  all  at  onoe  poor  Masaniello  relapsed  into 
oneofhis  fits  of  aberration;  he  lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
andtalked  incoherently  and  wildly.  The  people  began  to 
laugh,  and  many  left  the  church;  Masaniello  was  taken 
down  from  the  pulpit  by  the  priests,  the  archbishop  spoke  to 
him  kindly,  and  advised  bim  to  rest  and  calm  himself  awhile 
in  die  •c|)^°i°S  convent  He  was  taken  into  me  of  the 
cells,  where  a  change  of  clotiuB  was  gtvm  him,  and  he  lay 
down  on  a  ooueh  aiu  rested  a  ftw  minutes.  He  soon  started 
up  again,  and  stood  looking  out  of  a  window  in  a  melan- 
choly mood  upon  the  tranquil  and  beautiful  bav  of  Naples, 
which  lay  stretehed  before  him,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
happier  times  when  he  used  to  glide  on  the  waters  in  his 
fishing-boat,  when  all  at  once  cries  were  beard  in  the 
corridor,  calling  bim  by  name.  Armed  men  appeared  at  the 
ceU-dow.  Masaniello  turned  towards  them :  '  Here  I  am — 
do  my  people  want  me  ? '  A  discharge  from  their  arquebuses 
was  the  wretehes'  answer ;  and  Masaniello  fall,  exclaimiDg, 
'  Ungrateful  traitors !'  and  expired.  His  head  was  cut  off, 
fixed  on  a  pole,  and  carried  to  the  viceroy,  the  body  dragged, 
through  the  sb-eets  by  a  troop  of  boys,  as  he  bad  himself 
foretold  a  fenr  days  before,  and  then  thrown  into  a  diteb. 
The  revolt,  however,  was  not  yet  quelled:  the  people,  aftw 
appointing  the  Prinoeof  Massa,  fiw  thor  chieC  wbnn  thmr 
soon  after  murdarad,  chose  Gemuro  Anseee,  one  of  the  vil- 


lains who  had  plotted  against  Masaniello's  lifb.  This  chief 
was  soon  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Guiae,  who  camo  to  try 
his  fortune  at  Ntniles  as  the  representative  of  the  antienl 
house  of  Ainou.   [See  Ouisx.] 

ANIMAL,  the  general  name  for  living  organized  beings. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  definition :  we  purposely  abstun 
from  attemj^ting  one.  The  elaasiflAtion  of  animals  accord- 
ing  to  Cnvier's  system,  is  givm  under  the  head  <^  Ana- 

TOHT,  COHPJLRATITS. 

ANIMAL  MAGNETISM,  a  pretended  agent  of  a  pe- 
culiar nature,  supposed  to  be  capable,  in  some  mysterious 
mode,  of  producing  the  most  powerfbl  effects  on  the  human 
body.  Tub  rise  and  progress  of  animal  magnetism  affinds 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record  m  the  influence, 
through  the  imagination,  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  tho  most  curious  cases  of  knavery  and 
credulity  in  the  history  of  the  delusions  the  human  mind. 
A  brief  account  of  it  may  be  not  without  amusement  and 
instruction. 

It  was  in  the  year  1734  that  Mersburg  in  Swabia  had  the 
honour  of  giviujg  birth  to  Anton  Mesm«.  the  discoverer  of 
animal  mapnettsm.  Hus  celebrated  man  studied  pbjnio  at 
Vienna,  aiu  took  his  d^tee  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  that  place,  in  tiie  year  1 776.  On  that  oceaaiwi 
he  published  an  inaugural  tiieds  on  tbe^n/ftwnos  qfthe 
Planets  on  the  Human  Body.  It  chanced  that  thepro^ssor 
of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  a  Jesuit,  named  father  Hebl,  the 
Mend  of  Mesmer,  had  great  faiw  in  the  influence  of  the 
loadstone  on  human  diseases,  and  had  invented  steel  plates 
of  a  peculiar  form  which  be  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of 
the  magnet  and  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases '  with  extra- 
ordinary success.'  Mesmer,  who  had  his  own  notion  of  the 
virtoes  of  the  magnet  availed  himself  of  his  friend's  steel 
plates  to  employ  the  magnet  according  to  his  own  peculiar 
views.  Wondn^l  were  the  results ;  on  the  communication 
of  which  to  father  Heht,  his  friend  published  an  account  of 
than ;  but  in  this  account  he  attributed  all  the  cures  to  the 
form  of  the  plates,  and  spoke  of  Mesmer  as  a  physician  whom 
he  had  employed  to  make  his  experiments.  Heamer,  ex- 
pressing great  indignation  at  this  representation,  accused 
Hehl  of  treachery,  and  of  endeavouring  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  a  discovery  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  in 
the  confidence  of  fnendship.  Hereupon  arose  a  violent 
controvert  which  ended  in  tne  total  defeat  of  Mesmer,  who, 
as  if  derivmg  fVesh  energy  from  discomfiture,  went  on  work- 
ing greater  cures  than  before,  luid  making  incoroparablr 
greater  noise  about  them.  Nevertheless,  bemg  deserted  by 
all  men  of  science,  who  universally  regarded  him  as  an  im- 
poster,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Vienna.  After  traveUine 
some  time  in  different  puts  of  Germany  and  Switceriand, 
continuing  mery  where  to  wuk  wonderfm  cures,  at  last  in  a 
lucky  hour  be  set  out  fcr  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
year  1 778.  His  first  care,  on  leadiing  this  new  and  fcvour- 
able  tbeatn  for  bis  exphHts,  was  to  procure  public  apart- 
ments for  the  treatment  of  patienta.  And  thither  spradily 
flocked  pew  and  peasant  in  such  numbos  that  his  apart- 
mente  were  crowdra,  and  hundreds  were  ready  to  attest  the 
wonderfVil  cures  wrought  upon  their  own  persons  by  the 
great  magnetizer.  In  the  general  excitement,  it  would  have 
been  woiraerf\il  if  no  regular  member  of  the  medical  fiuiulty 
had  become  a  convert  Mesmer  found  a  highly  useful  one 
in  a  certain  M.  d'Eslon.  who  openly  professed  his  conversion 
to  the  system,  and  who  practised  it  with  so  much  success 
that  he  is  said  to  have  received  m  fees  from  his  patients  no 
leas  a  sum  than  100,000^  The  disciple  in  this  proceeded 
farther  than  vras  altogedier  satisflMory  to  the  master. 
Mesnm  complained  biMeriy  that  he  was  betnyed  and 
rained ;  and  that  the  Ihrit  of  long  study  and  inoessant 
watehings,  which  it  bad  been  the  huioar  of  his  life  to  bring 
to  perfection,  was  snatched  from  him  by  another.  He  now 
applied  to  the  government,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  tbe 

Estronage  of  the  queen.  '  A  ohSteau  and  its  lands,  where 
e  might  be  enabled  to  continue  his  treatmente  at  leisure 
and  independently  of  persecution,'  was  what  he  asked.  A 
life-rent  of  twonfy  thousand  fVancs  per  annum,  and  in  lieu 
of  the  chftteau  and  its  lands  another  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs  a  year  te  enable  him  to  select  a  proper  situation  for 
the  treatment  of  his  patients,  were  actaally  oflfered  him. 
The  oibr,  however,  vras  coupled  with  one  oonditwn,  namely, 
that  three  persons  named  by  the  government  should  wituesa 
and  repcfft  upon  his  prooeedings.  Netertbelesi  it  waa 
stipolatsd  that,  otcd  if  the  iepwt~«f  these  neraaia  should 
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ferfdtod,  while,  if  favourable,  he  might  look  for  the  most 
•ptendid  reirards.  But  Hesmer  was  sluirp-sigfated  enongh 
to  foresee  that  tbe  report  would  not  be  favourable,  and  that 
the  reward  would  not  be  oontmued  if  undeserved.  He 
thenfbra  suddenly  quitted  France  and  tiopaired  to  Spa. 
lliither  he  wai  foUowed  by  several  patienti «  rank  and  nir- 
tan^  who»  on  oooditicHi  that  he  would  onnmuntoate  to  Ihem 
his  doct^ke  sod  praetioe,  bonnd  tfaonielvea  to  find  <me 
hundred  pennu  who  would  pay  him  each  3400  franoa  for 
his  instmetiona.  Hie  Bum  aetoiUy  tuBed  by  this  subscrip- 
tion  amounted  to  340,000  franoi.  nearly  equal  to  14,000/. 
steriing.  On  receiving  this  sum,  Metmer  returned  to  Paris 
and  reoommenoed  his  public  treatments.  Meantime  his 
disciples,  who  had  paid  thus  liberally  for  his  instructions, 
formed  themselves  into  what  they  termed  SocUtU  de  IHar- 
motM,  for  the  purpose  of  gratuitously  propagating  the  doc- 
trines of  anim^  mi^netisro.  But  the  master  disputed  their 
right  to  do  this :  the  disciples,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  they  had  purchased  the  privilege ;  at  all  events  they 
resolved  to  exercise  it,  and  set  about  doing  so;  and  now 
Mesmer,  seeing  no  'prospect  of  makmg  any  further  personal 
advantage  by  his  discorery,  qniatljr  put  the  money  in  1^ 

Eursa,  quitted  Vnose,  letirad  to  his  native  place,  and  gave 
imsrif  no  ftuthw  trouble  idiout  the  suecess  of  the  fiulure  at 
animal  magnetism. 

Snrii  is  the  history  of  the  discoverer :  of  the  discovery 
Mesmer  himself  ^ives  the  fcdlowing  account ; — '  Animal 
magnetism  is  a  fluid  universally  diffuMd ;  it  is  the  medium 
<^  a  mutual  influence  between  ^e  heavenly  bodies,  the 
earth,  and  animated  bodies ;  it  is  continuous,  so  as  to  leave 
no  void ;  iU  subtilty  admits  of  no  comparison ;  it  is  capable 
of  receiving,  propa^ting.  communicating  all  the  imOTessions 
of  motion ;  it  is  susceptible  of  flux  and  of  reflux.  The  ani- 
mal body  experiences  the  effects  of  this  agent ;  by  insinuating 
itaelf  into  the  substance  of  the  nerves  it  affects  them  imme- 
diately. There  are  observed,  particulariy  in  the  human 
body,  propnties  analogous  to  those  of  the  magnet;  and  in 
it  an  disoemed  poles  equally  different  and  opposite.  Tbe 
aetion  and  the  virtues  of  animal  magpetiim  may  be  oom- 
mnnieated  ftom  one  body  to  other  hooies,  animate  and  ina- 
nimate. This  aetim  takes  place  at  a  remote  diatsnoe,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  intermediate  body;  it  is  inoreaaed,  re- 
fleeted  by  mirrors ;  communicated,  propagated,  augmented 
by  sound ;  its  virtues  may  be  accumiuatod,  uonoentrated, 
transported.  Although  this  fluid  is  universal,  all  animal 
bodies  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it;  there  are  even 
some,  tiiough  a  vei^  small  number,  which  have  properties 
so  opposite,  that  their  very  presence  destroys  all  we  effects 
of  this  fluid  on  other  bodies.  Animal  magnetism  is  capable 
of  healing  diseases  of  the  nerves  immediately,  and  cabers 
mediatrty.  It  perfects  the  action  of  medicmes ;  it  excites 
'  and  directs  salutan  ertM*  in  such  a  manner,  thiat  tbe  pby- 
ndan  may  render  hinuelf  master  of  them;  Iqr  its  means  he 
knows  the  state  (^healtitirfeaeh  indtvidnalt  and  Judgea  with 
certainly  of  the  uijgin,  the  nature,  and  the  pn^ieas  of  the 
moet  complicated  duaases ;  he  prevents  thew  increase,  and 
sneeeeds  in  heaUng  them,  without  at  any  time  exposing  his 
patient  to  dangerous  effects  or  troublesome  consequenoes, 
whatever  be  the  age,  the  temperament,  and  the  sex.  In 
animal  mi^^etism  nature  presents  a  universal  method  of 
healing  and  preserving  mankind.'  (MSmoire  mr  la  D4eou- 
verte  au  Magnitime  Animal,  yar  M.  Mesmer,  Paris,  1779. 
pp.  74,  et  seq.   Ibid.  Avi*  au  Lecteur,  p.  6.) 

The  mode  of  bringing  the  magnetised  under  the  influence 
of  the  magnetic  fluid  was  peculiar.  In  the  middle  of  each 
romn  in  whioh  the  persons  to  be  treated  were  collected  was 
plaeed  a  large  eiroular  vessel,  made  of  oak-wood  about  a 
not  or  mlbot  and  a  half  in  height:  the  interim  of  Uds  vessel 
was  fnied  with  pounded  glass,  ison  filings,  and  bottles  con- 
taimng  magnetued  water  airanged  qnmmetrieally :  the 
cover  oe  upper  part  of  the  vessel  was  pierced  with  numerous 
boles,  in  whidi  were  placed  polished  iron  rods  of  various 
lengtiis,  bent  and  capable  of  being  moved :  this  was  called 
the  ba^piet  or  magnetic  tub.  The  patients  were  placed  in 
successive  rows  around  the  baquet,  and  each  had  one  of  the 
rods  of  icon,  the  end  of  which  he  applied  to  the  part  of  his 
bo^  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  his  disease :  a 
cord  passed  around  their  bodies  united  the  patients  to  one 
another,  and  sometimes  they  fcHined  a  second  chain  by 
takW  hold  of  each  othw's  thumbs.  A  piano^brto  was 
placed  in  tiM  owner  of  the  nam,  and  various  aim  wnre 
played  upon  if^  soanrtiaae  neeompenied  with  tbe  mmd  of 
tiw  voice  and  mg.  The  imgMtiMr  held  in  Us  hand  a 


polished  and  pointed  rod  tif  irui  flnm  ten  to  twelve  inehea 
long.  The  baquet  was  a  reservoir  of  magnetic  virtues ;  its 
interior  arrangement  warf  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  magnetic  fluid ;  the  rods  were  the  conductors  for  trans- 
mitting it.  The  cords  around  the  bodies  of  the  patients  and 
the  other  chain  of  connection  by  the  thumbs  were  for  in- 
creasing the  .effects  of  the  fluid  by  rammunication.  The 
magnetiaer  had  previously  char^^ed  the  piano-forta  with 
m^ietic  fluid ;  the  person  playing  on  it  was  incessantly 
giving  out  more ;  die  sound  omdnetod  it  to  the  patUmts. 
The  purpose  of  tto  music  was  to  put  the  patients  hito  a  state 
of  quiet ;  to  give  them  agreeable  sensatimis,  and  thus  to  dis- 
pose Ihem  to  receive  the  magnetic  action,  The  puraose  of 
the  magnetizer's  rod  was  to  concentrate  to  a  point  the  fluid 
which  issued  from  him,  and  thus  to  render  it  more  powerful. 
The  nek  persons  arranged  in  great  numbers  and  in  several 
rows  around  the  baquet,  thus  receive  the  magnetism  by  all 
these  means ;  by  the  iron  rods  which  convey  to  them  that  of 
the  baquet ;  by  the  cords  wound  round  their  bodies ;  by 
the  connexion  of  the  thumbs  which  communicate  to  them 
that  of  their  neighbours ;  by  the  sound  of  the  piano-forte  or 
of  an  agreeable  vace  diffusing  the  magneUsm  in  the  air; 
by  the  finger  and  rod  of  the  magnetizer  moved  befcure  their 
races,  atxvro  or  behind  their  hmds,  and  on  the  diseased 
parts,  always  observing  the  direction  of  the  poles ;  by  the 
eye  of  the  magnetiser;  but  above  all  by  the  ^plication  ik 
his  hands  and  the  pnssore  of  his  fingers  on  me  hypochon- 
dria and  on  the  regions  of  the  abdomen;  an  i^iplintion 
often  continued  for  a  lon^  time,  sometimes  for  sevoml  boors. 
Meanwhile  the  patients  in  their  different  conditions  present 
a  varied  picture.  Soma  are  calm,  tranquil,  and  experience 
no  effect ;  others  cough,  spit,  feel  slight  pains,  locuu  or  ge- 
neral heat,  and  have  sweatings ;  others  again  are  agitated 
or  tormented  with  convulsions.  These  convulsions  are  re- 
markable in  regard  to  the  number  aSected  with  them  and  to 
their  duration  and  fbroe ;  and  are  characterized  by  the  pre- 
cipitous involuntary  m<^ns  of  all  the  limbs  and  of  the 
whole  body,  by  theomstriotion  of  the  throat,  by  the  leaping 
motions  or  the  hypochondria  and  the  epigastrum ;  by  the 
dimness  and  wudenng  of  the  eyes ;  by  piercing  shrieks, 
tears,  sobbing,  and  im^ioderate  laughter.  They  are  pre- 
ceded or  foUowed  by  a  state  of  languor  and  reverie,  a  kind 
of  depression,  and  even  drowsiness.  The  smallest  unfore- 
seen noise  oocauons  shudderings ;  even  a  chan^  of  tone 
and  measure  in  the  airs  played  on  the  piano-fix'te  influences 
the  patients,  a  quicko-  motion  agitating  them  more  and 
renewing  the  vivacity  of  their  convulsions.  Nothing  is 
more  astonishing  than  tbe  spectacle  <tf  these  convulsions ; 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  form  no  idea  of  them.  The 
spectator  is  equally  astonished  at  the  profound  repose  of  one 
part  of  the  patients  and  the  agitation  of  tbe  rest ;  at  the 
varions  aoeideBts  which  are  nqtrated  and  the  aynipatfaies 
which  are  estaUished.  Some  patients  devote  their  exclusive 
attention  to  each  other,  rushing  towards  one  anotbw,  snulai^ 
speaking  wifli  affection  uid  mutually  sooUun^  th^  critee. 
AU  are  under  the  power  q$  tbe  magnetixer ;  it  matters  not 
in  what  state  of  drowaineas  they  may  be— his  voioe,  a  look, 
a  gesture  brings  them  out  of  it. 

Such  is  tbe  account  of  M.  BaiU^,  who,  together  with  La- 
voisier, Franklin,  and  other  distinguished  men  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  French  government  to  examine  into  these 
splendid  pretensions.  These  commissioners  report — '  That 
this  pretended  agent  certainly  is  not  common  magnetism, 
for  that,  on  examining  tbe  baquet,  the  grand  reservoir  of 
this  wonderful  fluid,  by  means  of  a  needle  and  electrometer, 
not  the  shghtest  in^oatian  of  the  presence  either  of  common 
magnetism  or  of  eleetrioity'was  afforded ;  that  it  is  wholly 
inappreciable  by  any  of  the  senses  or  by  any  mechanical 
or  i^emieal  ^ooesa ;  that  they  tried  it  u|khi  themsdves  and 
upon  man^  others  inthout  being  able  to  perceive  anything ; 
that  on  blindfbl*ting  those  who  seemed  to  be  most  suscep- 
tible  to  its  influenae,  all  its  wdinary  effects  were  produced 
when  nothing  was  dime  to  them  but  when  they  imagined 
they  were  magnetized,  while  none  of  its  e^ts  were  pro- 
du<»d  when  they  were  really  magnetised,  but  imagined  no- 
thing was  done;  that,  in  like  manner,  when  brought  under 
a  magnetized  tree  nothing  happened  if  tbe  subjects  of  the 
experiment  thought  they  were  at  a  distance  from  the  tree, 
wlule  they  wen  immediately  thrown  into  convulsions  if  they 
believed  they  wwe  near  the  tree,  altiioiwh  really  at  a  dis- 
tanee  from  it;  that,  eonseqnently,  the  effects  actually  pro- 
duced wwe  ]Hodueed  purely  by  the  imaginition ;  that  these 
effects,  though  some  cures  igj^  J^|j^i^kl>  with* 
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oat  duig«r,  mnee  the  oonTulsiooB  ezeita)  wore  oAtn  Tiolent 
and  Mtoeodiiigly  apt  to  ipread,  eipeewHj  MDcng  men  feoble 
in  body  and  weak  in  nund.  and  almost  univanally  amcng 
wmnui ;  and  taaSlj,  ^at  thaie  vwe  parts  of  the  operation 
of  magiwtisi&g  wmsh  miffht  readily  be  tnmed  to  vitaDua 
porposea,  and  that  inunoial  fml6tm  had  already  aotodly 
gtown  out  of  Uiem/ 

NoMthstaading  lucb  a  report  from  men  to  well  qualified 
to  fbnn  a  judgment,  animal  magnetiim-oontinued  to  itoumh 
to  such  a  de^^  that  Dr.  l*ranUin,  writing  some  time  after 
thu  report  had  become  puUio,  and  adverting  to  the  prone- 
ness  of  mankind  to  oredulity,  states  that  Meamer  was  at 
that  lime  getting  more  money  in  the  Axpo  ai  fees  than 
all  tho  regiuar  physicians  in  Paris  put  together.  To  this  day 
the  bettef  of  it  is  commom,  if  not  generu,  in  HoUand,  Gier- 
many,  and  other  continental  nations.  The  thing  never 
took  root  in  England.  There  waa  at  one  time  some 
dangar  of  it,  hut  it  waa  prevented  the  akilfhl  nunage- 
ment  of  a  phyoeian  ol  eminenee.  A  man  of  Uie  nane  <^ 
Perkins  had  invnted  a  wondevfhlb  convenient  intfroiBent 
foe  oolle^g.  oondensing,  and  allying  animal  magnetism, 
composed  of  a  metallic  substanoe.  and  called  the  metallic 
tractor.  For  this  ingtrument  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  and 
its  virtues  he  set  forth  in  a  work  bearing  the  following  title — 
TheS^^cacu  qf  Perkins's  Paimt  MstalHc  Tractors  in  various 
DiMoMS  of  ins  Human  Body  and  Aitimait ;  eaeemplifiad  biy 
two  humdred  and  fifty  cases  from  the  first  literary  charac- 
ters m  Enrtme  and  America.  With'  a  Preliminary  Dis- 
course  in  R^ptiatitm  qf  the  ObjecHoiu  made  by  Interest  and 
Pr^vMce  to  the  MetaiHe  Practice,  Dr.  William  Faloouer, 
of  Bath,  having  made  tractors  of  wood  so  exactly  res«a- 
bting  the  patent  tractors  that  it  was  inqtosuUe  foe  the  eye 
to  &tingaisb  between  the  one  and  tiie  other,  tried,  in  eoo- 
junction  with  Dr.  Haygarth,  the  efbet  of  tfieie  fletitioas 
tractors  on  a  htrge  ses^  on  patients  in  the  Bath  Hosjntal, 
and  produced  precisely  the  same  effiBots  with  the  fictitioua 
as  with  the  genuine,  affording  a  demonstration  that  whatever 
effects  were  produced,  were  produced  st^ly  by  the  imagine^ 
tion.  The  publication  of  these  casee  put  an  end  to  the  vir< 
tuea  of  the  metallic  tractora  in  Engiand  ;  but  wa  have  httie 
cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  Ecgreater  exemption  from 
credulity  than  our  continental  neigIu)ours,  aa  we  aU  know 
by  verv  recent  instances.  Kothii^  can  prevent  the  suooess 
of  such  impostors,  or  put  an  end  to  tiie  gnevovs  evils  they 
ocoasioa,  but  the  diff^on  among  the  pec^le  of  sound  know- 
ledge lelative  to  the  fhnctiona  of  the  animal  eeonom}c  the 
nature  of  Aaeases,  and  the  mode  in  which  remedies  operate 
in  dielrjueTCntionaBdottfe.  See  Report  qfBmJ.  fiTuMia 
and  other  Chmmiseiomre  charged  ay  the  King  of  Franca 
with  the  Examination  <fAHimai  JmgnetiMi  iianolo  prac- 
tised at  Paris.  Thmtlated  ,^om  the  AwicA,  aith  an  His- 
torical fntrodueHm,  Sm.  1789 ;  7%e  i^irvi^  Jtamew  and 
Continental  Afisceliany,  No.  IX.  Nov.  1899,  art  Animal 
Magnetism. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.   [See  PHYsiatoGY.] 

ANIHA'LCULES,  in  zoology,  is  the  name  which  has 
been  applied  to  small  anitaalsof  varioua  classes,  which  can- 
not be  distinctly  seen  without  the  use  of  a  microaoopcs  as 
the  minute  radiah^  animal  of  the  oortl,  the  worms  found  in 
paste,  vinegar,  and  vegetable  inAuiona,  «r.  tha  smaller  crua- 
tacea  found  in  po<^  as  the  minoculi.  Some  of  these  will 
be  refeired  to  under  thev  prroer  heads;  and  a  ganaod 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  under  InmoniA. 

ANIO.   [See  TarsnoHn.] 

ANISE.   [See  PiMPcnmaLA.) 

AN  JAR;  a  small  district  in  the  pvovinee  of  Cutoh,  in 
Hindostan.  It  came  into  possession  or  the  Eiwliab  in 
and  was  a^aln  transferred  to  the  Kao  of  Cutch  in  1819,  in 
consideration  of  an  annual  sum  of  ft8,00e  rupees  to  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  out  of  the  siurplus  revenues. 
The  ^vemment  of  the  district  is  still,  however,  virtually 
exercised  by  the  Company,  by  means  of  a  rasideat  oonunia- 
sioner  deputed  from  the  presidency  of  Bombay. 

The  country  of  Anjar  is  extremely  arid,  and  saiSetB  mudi 
from  flcaroity  of  water,  which  caooot  be  obtained  without 
idnking  w^s  to  a  great  dspth ;  the  aoil  also  ia  so  loete  and 
aandy  as  t&  present  obstacles  to  forming  tanka.  It  has 
been  t£he  oDstom,  titet  soiy  poaen  who  smha  a  well  at  his 
own  expense,  m  an  uncultivated  tract,  should  beoone  enti- 
flad  to  i^nopEiate  to  hia  own  use-  tha  whole  of  Ao  land 
whleh  he  eoidd  irrigate  by  meana  of  ita  water.  ThaBonkbaT 
pxnnaamt  baring  an  interait  in  tb«  pmspaaty  of  tha  ent 
thaton,  bat  eauM  lanial  taika  ti>  be  oamtiuMd,  in  oiaif 


asquenoe  of  wbieb  tblMtB  hM  bean  eKtnided.  aa4  ttit  diir 
triot  much  improved.  (Report  tif  the  Souee  <^ CfmmoMm 
the  affaire  of  btUn,  Stmm  1834;  Basailtoa'a  Satt  i<ldw 

Qaxetteer.) 

ANJAR»  theoaailalof  tbadlstriotoftheaamenaauk  it 
in  23^  3'  N.  htl,  and  70<*  11'  K.  long. 

The  town  ia  built  on  the  aide  sir  a  hill*  about  ten  miles 
from  the  0«:f  of  Cutoli.  The  fisrtifioationa  are  not  strong, 
the  walls  being  only  sut  feet  in  thi^eae.  and  without  a 
ditch.  Aiyar  ma  beaie^  and  takw  in  1816  by  a  British 
corps.  In  1819  it  expeneooed  the  shock  of  an  Mrthquake, 
by  which  nearly  rae-luilf  of  the  houaea  were  thrown  down, 
and  about  200  persona  wece  kiUed.  The  population  in  the 
following  year  waa  estimated  at  10^000  souls.  (HamiUon'a 
Eatt  India  Gauttetr.i 

ANJOU,  MM  of  the  provinces  or  military  governments 
into  which  Franoe  waa  divided  before  the  revolution.  It 
inctudea  the  {weaent  denstmanta  of  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
p(»tk>na  of  sweral  of  the  sunroimding  ones,  especially  of 
Sarthe,  Mayenne,  and  Viwrno.  It  owpaprehfltids  a  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Loirc^  hjf  Vhieh  river  ft  is  traversed  in  a 
direction  fix>m  east  to  west,  and  it  is  watued  also  by  the 
navigable  rivers  Loir  and  Sarthe,  whiob,  entering  the 
country  from  the  north-east,  unite  their  streams  and  fall 
into  the  Mayenne,  (also  navigable,)  which,  rising  in  Hot- 
mondy  and  crossing  Mains,  enters  Aiyou  from  the  north. 
The  Mayenne,  having  received  the  SaruM  and  Lure,  passea 
the  town  of  Angers,  and  falla  into  the  Loire.  Another 
feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  the  Oudon.  which  flows  from  the 
north-west,  is  alao  navigaUe;  so  that  few  countries  are 
more  favoured  by  nature  with  the  meana  of  water-convey- 
ance than  the  part  of  Aniou  north  of  the  hoin.  The  part 
soudi  of  that  great  rim  ma  only  ens  navigable  stream,  ihe 
Thouet,  whiob  fhUa  into  tha  Lore  at  Sauviur,  near  Uie 
western  extremiw  of  the  ^ovinoe. 

Aiqou  ia  bounded  on  tiia  north  by  Maine,  on  the  east  by 
Touraine,  on  the  aou&  by  Poiteu,  and  on  iba  west  by  Bre- 
tagne.  Its  f6nn  is  very  inn^tdar,  especially  in  the  east, 
where  the  district  of  Sutnuuoia  runs  out  to  the  south-east 
between  Touraine  and  Poitou.  Its  capital  was  Anger*, 
(see  An<umi,)  and  nearly  the  whole  country  was  included 
ia  the  biriK^ick  of  whioh  that  town  was  the  seat. 

The  dimato  of  Aiyou  Is  healthy  and  mild ;  and  the  soil, 
whioh  is  agreeably  divetaifled  with  hills  aitd  plains,  ia  rich 
in  varioua  prodiu^ious.  (Sncy^opiify  Metfiodique  i  Diet. 
Univ.  de  la  France,  &o.) 

ANJOU,  the  DexB9  and  GonrH  of,  were  anKogst  the 
eariieat  nobleaaa  of  FMnee.  Soma  chrmioler  givea  tbm  titla 
to  the  fomoiH  KabwI.  Gklfflea  tha  BaMl  it  i»  aaid,  b«- 
stowed  the  pranaee  apaa  one  4f  hia  oourtiant  fiom  whom 
tha  first  family  of  coonta.  in  goneral  naaned  Ftdkii  van 
deacended.  One  of  thia  nana  iraa  amongat  tha  paera  who 
raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  thione ;  and  bi4  deacendanto 
gallantly  defended  tfaein  county  agaiiut  th*  lords  of  Cbian-< 
paign,  of  Poitou,  and  <tf  Normandy.  A  conot  of  A^jou, 
also  s^led  Fulke*  joined  ^e  early  ermades,  and  hecanta 
King  of  J«uialem.  Hi*  son  Geoffiqy  married  (ia  1137) 
Matilda,  or  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  king  Henry  I. 
of  Englaad.  to  the  etown  of  which  kingdom  he  gavo  as 
heir.  Henry  Plantageaet.  Thus  merged  the  flrat  houw  ot 
Ai^ou.  Soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  provino^  by  the 
Frfflich.  it  waa  bequeathed  by  Lcmis  VIII,,  in  1326,  to  hia 
fourth  son,  Charlea  of  Auou,  who  oomnHnced  the  seewd 
house  of  AiQOtt,  and  xaiaed  i(  to  a  he^ht  of  grandeur  and  re- 
nown no  knigev  pn^ortioned  to  the  Utue  im)vinoe  irom  which 
it  dented  its  tiue.  He  aaponaad^  daughter  ctflU^roMnd 
Berenger,  last  count  of  Provenee,  and  through  her  inhe* 
rited  that  extensive  flat  indudbtg  the  neater  part  of  the 
south  of  France.  He  acoompaaied  toa  biwther  $t.  I/mia  in 
hia  crusade  to  Egypt,  when  w  was  taken  prisaoer  with  that 
monarch,  but  soon  afterwards  lansoaiad.  Hia  govanunent 
of  Provence  was  marked  by  rainoity,  overbearmg  wuel^, 
and  contempt  for  the  privileges  of  his  subjects.  Such, 
howeve^  waa  the  prince  whom  the  pope  ,  selected  for  tha 
throne  of  Naplea,  in  oppoaitwn  to  Manfred  and  Cootadin, 
the  last  of  the  HohensUafen.  inw  pontiff  waa  induoed  to 
aeleotChariaa  aa  his  riiamyina  by  the  report  of  hi«  gaaat 
wealth,  and  Chadea  waa  fon«d  to  aaaapt  IqF  tl)0  anU^ioBof 
bia  wiMt,  who  oouUnot  aadwa  dtat  Ae  alone  of  alt  bar 
siatera went wi^Qttt  the  title  ot  ^neen.  CharlMof  Aiyoa 
tbatefim  made  hia  preparaliona  in  man  and  anon^  for  tha 
ooKmaBt  of  Ni^e^  vbiJat  bit  aUar.  tha  pope,  ooenad  to 
nia  ifnibiaf  ttsaauM^br  nraafwlui* aarnwle  libfontav 
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irfChultB  ^ainit  Manfred.  Tha  Angevin  prince  iarsded 
Italy  with  au  annf  of  30,000  men,  in  li65,  but  that  fear, 
and  almoat  another,  passed  away,  before  the  French  en- 
tered the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Hanfted,  trtlh  a  Ibtce  of  Nea- 
politans, Saraoens,  and  .^uabians,  took  pest  not  far  from  Be- 
neventum  in  the  plain  of  GrandeUa.  The  Fwttch  accepted 
with  alacfity  the  Mttle  tliat  was  Oflbred,  attd  it  was  fought 
with  the  utmost  gallantly  on  both  ^ides.  The  Neapolitan 
nobles,  however,  at  last  deserted  theur  prince,  who  instantly 
tearing  his  crest  from  his  helmet  to  nrdtent  his  being  reoog- 
nised,  rushed  into  the  ihickest  of  th^^ht  and  Was  alaui.  The 
victory  dedued  fer  Cha^^  wha  tttads  the  moat  emeluse 
<^  it  Not  only  «u  ito  meroy  smwn  fn  tiie  Add,  hut  Mm 
neighbouring  town  of  Benetentnm  wto  gimi  np  with  its 
pomilation  to  die  btntal  ftuy  askl  aTarioe  of  tin  scMiexs. 
Aflet  this  oonsummatioa  of  his  crusade,  Chaites  Aajou 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Naples.  His  govern- 
ment bore  the  same  stamp  with  his  conquest ;  it  Was  hut 
a  sucoession  of  oppression  and  rapine.  The  pope  himself 
was  obliged  to  reproach  the  new  soTereign  <^  his  choice, 
with  employing  *  none  but  robbers  and  brigands,  to  whom 
adultery  and  ra^  were  as  familiar  as  spcdiations.'  Such  is 
the  pope's  record  of  the  effects  of  tiw  crusade  fnadied  hy 
faimse^. 

Charles  of  Ai^ou,  as  bead  of  tlie  Guelphic  party  in  Italy, 
was  more  than  sorereign  of  Naples.  lUmiieations  tiS  me 
two  great  par^  disputed  IMseany  alw^  and  Ghatles  marohed 
to  chase  fau  enemies,  the  GHiiheluia,  ftnm  that  eountry.  In 
tiiis  enterprise  also  he  succeeded,  and  Oe  Goelpht  of  Flo- 
iQuce  procured  his  nomhiation  lu  poUticsl  dusf  of  that  city 
flxr  a  period  of  ten  years. 

The  Ghibelin  party,  howoTer,  rallied.  They  summoned 
young  Conradin,  nepliQW  of  ManiVed,  from  CSeimany  to 
support  their  cause,  and  the  young  cnrince  advanced  with 
a  small  but  valiant  army  of  Germans  into  Italy.  Recalled 
to  the  south  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Neapolitans,  Charles 
was  able  to  offer  no  effectual  resistance  to  Conradin,  till  the 
invader  penetrated  through  the  Abrazzi  into  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  *  Never  was  a  country,'  says  Sismondi,  *  more 
fbrmed  for  a  protracted  war  of  defence  by  its  mountains  end 
its  shepherd  race*  yet  the  fate  of  Naples  has  always  been 
dedded  by  battle  in  the  plun.'  (Se»  ABiinszo.)  So  was  it 
now.  Tbe  aimieB  met  at  Taf^cosso,  9060  on  the  German, 
and  SOOO  on  the  Neapcdltan  side.  Of  these  3000,  Charlea 
placed  800  in  ambash,  and  with  ttiem  <(nited  tin  tiie  Ger- 
mans, having  routed  the  rest,  were  scattered  in  the  pursuit. 
We  then  quitted  his  ambush,  and  -  gained  an  easy  victory. 
Conradin  was  taken  in  flight.  Charles  did  not  blush  to  bring 
bit  young  competitor  to  a  mock  trial,  when  he  was  of  course 
condemned  to  death.  This  infamous  sentence  pronounced 
against  the  rightful  prince,  so  stirred  up  the  indignation  even 
of  Charles's  fnends,  that  his  very  son-in-law,  Robert  of  Flan- 
ders, struck  the  judge,  whilst  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  the 
sentence,  with  a  blow  that  proved  mortal.  But  this  dM  not 
prevent  young  Conradin,  together  with  his  friends,  amongst 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Austria,  fhim  being  brought  to  exe- 
cution,  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
Naples.  Chaftes  of  Aqjou  was  present  with  all  Ins  eoint. 
IVhen  Conradin  laid  down  his  head  fbr  the  execnticner,  he 
flun^  Us  glove  amongst  the  weeping  crowd,  thus  ehal- 
lenging  an  avenger.  The  glove  was  picked  np  and  carried 
to  ^  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Manfred,  and  who,  under  this  claim,  became  the  competitor 
of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

For  the  time,  fabwever,  Charles  reigned  without  opposi- 
tion, not  only  over  Naples,  bat  over  the  Whole  of  Italy.  An 
interregnum  of  the  pontificate  left  Rome  at  his  disposal, 
whilst  almost  all  the  cities  of  Lcmbardy  unitated  Florence 
in  acknowledging  him  as  their  protector,  and  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  him.  Had  Charies  limited  his  views  to 
Italy,  he  might  perhaps  have  formed  an  independent 
kingdom  of  that  eountiy,  but  his  boundless  ambition  drew 
him  off  to  other  enterprises,  aoi  instead  cf  fimndins^his 
dominion  in  Italy,  he  began  to  asptin  after  that  of  the  East 
His  superstition,  too,  seemed  to  lead  him  astray;  be  was 
guilty  of  great  crimes,  and  he  ctndd  not  neglect  an  opportu- 
nity of  washing  them  away.  Tliia  indnoed  him,  when  his 
brother  St.  Louis  set  out  upon  a  new  crusade,  to  assume  the 
cross.  Charles,  however,  arrived  at  Tunis  only  in  time  to  take 
command  of  the  army  which  the  death  of  St.  Louis  had  left 
without  a  leader,  and  having  satisfied  his  vow,  Charles  has- 
tened to  make  peace  on  condition  tiiat  Tunis  should  be 
tributarr  to  SkiQr-   CWn  wu  am  hli  fliM  ofejeet.  In  »• 


turning,  he  conftseatod  all  the  veaaels  of  his  aUiea,  the  Ga 
noese,  which  had  been  wrecked  in  a  stwrn,  claiming  diem 
as  waift,  although  they  had  been  damaged  in  the  service 
of  transpMting  his  army. 

But  Charies's  power,  and  hu  dream  of  founding  an  em- 
pire in  Italy,  were  overthrown  by  the  hands  that  had 
raised  him.  A  pope  was  eleoied,  (Gregory  X.,)  who  had  at 
heart  the  interest  of  Chriatiani^,  more  than  those  of  a 
party.  Instead  of  cmshinK  tiw  Ghibelins,  he  sought  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Guelpns,  and  in  otdnr  to  remove  the 
anarchy  of  Gennaby,  he  mociued  the  ntaninatiim  of  an 
teiperor  in  ^  persw  of  IUkM]^  of  Hapsbw^  Una 
WM  ndnng  a  dangareofe  rival  to  Gharlea,  wiw  bad  hi&erto 
ruled  fte  norOi  oritaly  in  the  character  of  In^^erial  ftaar, 
oonlterred  on  him  by  the  pope.  But  old,  bereft  of  spititi 
and  eonscions  of  the  general  hatsad  bmM  to  him,  Chailn 
was  unable  to  make  any  eflbctual  resfatanoe.  After  a 
year  or  two  of  vun  manffiuvres  and  complaints,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  great  olnect  of  his  ambition,  and 
oede  to  Rodolph  the  hold  whieh  be  had  usurped  over  the 
north  of  Italy. 

A  vacancy  of  the  pontificate  enaUed  Charles  to  rally  fait 
party,  and  recommence  his  machinations  for  empire.  By 
surrounding  the  eondave  which  met  at  Vitetbe,  and  ^ettii^ 
rid  of  the  cardinals  obnoxious  to  faim,  he  suoceeded  inpro* 
curing  the  nomination  of  a  pope  in  his  intenste.  Prom 
Martin  IV^.  (so  the  pontiff  was  called,)  he  (Attained  the 
preaching  irf  anew  crnade,  direetad  hoiraver,  not  against 
the  nwth  of  Italy,  hot  of  Greeoe.  It  was  by  ocenpying  the 
throne  of  Constantittcnle,  tiiat  Ghailaa  hoped  to  rise  aofe- 
rior  to  Rodtdph,  and  make  good  eventoally  his  impwial 
claim  on  Ital^  itself.  Whilst  engaged  in  ^vepBrationa  for 
Aiis  great  project,  Peter  of  Aragon  was  makmg  similar  pre- 
parations for  attacking  SicUy  axid  Naples.  Peter  gave  out 
that  he,  too,  was  proceeding  upon  a  cniaade,  but  the  French 
and  papal  courts  diviDed  fan  intantums,  and  gm  doe  warn- 
ing  to  that  of  Naples. 

Charles  had  rmeed  an  enemy  amongst  his  own  subjects 
more  ective  and  deadly  than  any  kingly  rival  This  was 
John  of  Procida,  a  SictUan  noble,  a  pomzan  of  the  house  <tf 
Hohenstauffen,  and  who  had  suffered  confiscation  and  exile 
on  that  account  This  man  never  rested,  even  daring  the 
yean  of  Charles's  greatest  triumph  and  power,  from  ex- 
citing dfsaflbotion  toward  him.  For  this  pui|Nwe  he  visited 
Sicily  to  form  a  ieague  amongst  the  nobles  and  pet^le  of 
the  island  against  the  French.  He  undertoc^  to  negotiate 
with  Genoa,  with  Venice,  and  wifti  the  pope  himself,  a 
league  for  that  purpose.  He  journeyed  even  to  Constan- 
tinople, represented  to  the  etnperor  Palffiok^us  the  designs 
Of  Chariea,  and  succeeded  in  proeurine  for  the  king  of 
Aragon  a  subsidy  from  the  Greek.  Peter  fitted  out  a 
powerfVil  fleet  But  an  aoradent  in  the  mean  time  set  fire 
to  that  tmin  of  disaS^on  and  KbeUion  whidi  3«Am  of 
Plrocida  had  ptepftred  in  Siraly. 

It  was  on  Easter  Monday,  in  the  year  1S82,  a  day  conse- 
crated in  CathoUc  countries  to  a  mixture  of  gaiety  and 
religioiu  tlutt  die  citizens  of  Palermo  set  oo^accoidmgtc 
eusbm  to  hear  vespen  at  flie  ehnreh  and  vffla^  ofMonte- 
reale,  not  for  distant.  The  French  soldiers  and  autho- 
rities unsuspectingly  joined  ^e  procession,  and.  aoccvd- 
ing  to  their  custom,  did  not  refrain  tnm  taking  liberties 
with  the  young  females  whom  tii^  met  or  whom  they  ac- 
companied, fjtie  Frenchman,  more  bold  than  the  rest^ 
under  pretenceof  searching  for  arms,  ftHbidden  to  a  Sicilian, 
seized  a  young  girl,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  her  bosom. 
The  betrothed  of  the  giri  instantly  pierced  the  Frenchman 
with  his  own  sword.  This  act  was  a  signal ;  it  corre- 
sponded so  ftilly  to  tile  intentions  and  feelings  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  cry  of  *  Deatii  to  the  French"  tan  ftom  mouth 
to  mouth.  The  deed  accompanied  the  word,  and  every 
Frenchman  in  the  proceaslon  was  assassinated,  whilst  the 
vesper  bell  Was  Mill  soundii^.  Szciled  by  blood,  the  assas- 
sins rushed  back  to  Palermo  to  eoraplete  their  massaere 
Not  a  Frenchman,  save  one,  escaped :  all,  to  the  number 
of  4000,  were  buteheted ;  and  even  Sicilian  women,  who 
had  married  FrencliiiMn,  suftted  the  same  fkto,  in  order 
that  the  ^n^eny  of  the  strangers  m^ht  be  eradicated 
from  the  island. 

This  massacre,  notorions  under  the  name  of  the  Sicilian 
yesperg,  was  of  course  the  «gn^  of  revolt  John  of  Pro- 
cida  hastened  to  Peter  of  Aragon,  who  after  some  delay 
landed  in  Sicily,  and  assumed  the  title  of  tte  monarch, 
ffift  admiral,  Roger  de  Loria,  sailed  ftirMesmifitilQLwbiA 
Digitizeo  oy 
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place  Chartu  had  laid  si^,  and  experienced  no  difficulty 
in  capturing  ChariesB  fleet,  and  defeating  all  his  projects  of 
vengeance.  The  Angevin  prince,  in  despair,  acknowledged 
these  disasters  as  the  just  judgment  of  Providence,  and  only 
prayed  that  hia  inevitable  ruin  might  not  at  least  be  pwci- 
pit^.  Hia  anger  agunst  hia  etnnpetitor  vaa  not  the  leii 
outrageous.  Deapairing  or  impatient  of  tho  todioiiB  method 
of  wiMare,  Cbwdea  ehanenged  Peter  of  Aragtm  to  single 
combat ;  and  Peter,  whrae  object  vas  to  gain  time, 
accepted  the  chaUen^.  Bordeaux  was  fixed  on  aa  the 
place  of  combat,  which  was  to  take  place  between  the 
monarchs  in  person,  each  supported  by  a  hundred  knights ; 
and  it  was  aoleinnly  agreed  on,  that  Sicily  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  victor.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  1 5th  of  May, 
1283,  Charles  of  Anjou  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
knights,  whiUt  his  brother  king  Philip  the  Hardy  of  France, 
approached  with  an  army.  Peter,  however,  demurred.  He 
complained  of  the  presence  of  a  French  army,  of  the  in- 
security of  the  place  of  rendezvous,  not  guaranteed,  as  was 
agreed  on,  by  £dward  of  England.  The  kii^  of  Aragon, 
t&nefore,  either  did  not  make  hia  appeannce,  or  appttrad 
but  fac  a  moment  to  make  his  {urotest,  and  instantly  retreated 
to  Spain.  Thua  the  challenge  of  Gharlea  snved,  as  might 
bure  been  expected,  to  delay,  radier  than  hasten,  a  deciwn. 

Charies  now  set  about  collecting  a  new  flert  and  forces 
in  Provence,  to  which  the  pope  contributed,  as  usoal, 
iho  promise  of  an  indulgence,  and  the  sacred  name  of  a 
crusade.  But  whilst  thus  engaged  in  recruiting,  the  fleet 
which  he  already  possessed  at  Naples  was  defeated  by 
Roger  de  Loria,  and  his  son,  who  commanded  it,  was  takoi 
prisoner.  Charles  hastened  to  repair  this  fresh  disaster ; 
but  in  vain.  The  vigour  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
cause,  was  gone ;  and  whilst  endeavouring  to  muster  ships 
and  form  a  junction  between  his  fleets,  Charles  of  Anjou 
died  at  Ft^gia  in  the  kingdom  of  Nafdes,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  jrearst  in  the  early  part  of  )2S5.  Villani,  the 
Florentine  hiatorian,  has  aketched  hia  character  minutely, 
odling  him  '  sage,  severe,  and  magnanimous,  much 
dreaded,  more  &med  than  any  prince  for  royal  dignity, 
of  few  words,  but  great  activity,  sleeping  little,  laughing 
never,  and  taking  no  pleasure  in  mimes  or  poets,  or 
courtesans.'  Chanes  Anjou  had,  in  fkct,  many  great 
qualities;  and  no  prince  certainly  had  ever  greater  oppor- 
tunities. Had  he  made  the  moat  of  them,  he  might  per- 
haps  have  founded  an  empire  in  Italy.  Hia  reign,  m>wever, 
not  only  destroyed  his  own  hopes  of  such  an  achievement, 
but  that  of  his  countrymen  ever  after.  Henceforth  the 
hatred  borne  to  the  French  by  the  Italians  was  greater  than 
the  hate  home  b^  them  to  the  Germans,  who  have  ever 
since  preserved,  with  the  exertion  of  a  few  intervals,  their 
predominance  in  the  peunauliL 

The  posterity  of  Gharlea  of  Anjou  continued,  notwith- 
standing, to  fill  for  a  time  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  also  tiiai 
of  Hungary.  It  is  rather  as  monarchs  of  these  countries,  than 
aa  counts  of  Anjou,  that  their  history  is  to  be  read  or  written, 
since  of  course  they  had  become  utter  atrangera  to  this  pro- 
vince, and  to  France  itself. 

In  consideration  of  this,  king  John  of  France  reunited 
Anjou  to  the  crown,  giving  it  soon  after  in  appanage  to  his 
son,  Louis,  who  thus  commenced  the  third  house  of  Anjou. 
The  county  was  elevated  into  a  duchy,  by  an  ordinance  of 
John,  in  1360,  and  Louis  is  thus  the  first  of  the  ducal  house. 
He  was  bom  in  1339,  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  father  at 
the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  remained  loi^  in  England. 
Wearied  at  length  with  c^tivity,  he  fled  ftom  that  country, 
and  xefiued  toietum,  notwithstanding  all  the  penuaaiona  of 
John,  who  entreated  him  to  keep  his  parole  and  return. 
After  tho'death  of  king  John,  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  en- 
trusted with  many  commands  by  his  brother  Charles  V.,  in 
all  of  which  he  displayed  rapacity  and  cruelfy.  The  title  of 
Ai\jou  seemed  contasious  in  conveying  these  qualities.  Still 
Charles  at  his  death  appointed  Ixmis  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, who  made  use  of  his  power  to  fiirther  his  own  personal 
interests.  Instead  of  consulting  the  prosperity  of  France, 
the  regent  sought  to  amass  wealth  for  the  purpose  of  after- 
wards conquering  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  Jeanne, 
the  heiress  of  the  last  houso  of  Anjou,  had  given  him  a  title 
by  adoption.  The  pope,  as  usual,  secondm  the  attempt  of 
the  French  prince,  ana  Louis  waa  aooKdingly  crowned  king 
of  Sicily  ana  Jerusalem  at  Aviffiton  in  1382.  He  then  led 
his  armies  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  tnit  they  peri^bed,  aa 
Louts  did  himself,  bv  disease,  in  1364. 

Hi»  8pu,  l^His  n„  d9l(e  of  Ai^m,  vb«  a\ta  orowiwd 


king  ot  Sicily  by  the  pope.  Three  times  he  essayed  to 
render  himself  master  of  Naples,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
defeated  his  rival,  Ladislas,  m  battie.  But  all  his  efibrta, 
united  to  the  papal  support,  were  unable  to  lessen  the 
repugnance  of  the  soutnem  Italians  to  the  French.  Far 
from  conquering  Naples  he  was  unable  to  defend  Aniou 
from  the  Knglisn,  mo  oontiauaUy  ravaged  it  He  died  in 
1417. 

Louia  in.,  son  of  the  last  diike.  attacked  Naples,  in  1420, 
with  some  suooess,  but  was  beaten  off  by  his  competitor, 
Alphonso  of  Aiagon.  In  1423,  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
aided  by  the  duke  of  Milan.  The  armies  of  this  prince 
brought  Louis  in  triam[^  to  Naples,  but  while  he  was 
victorious  in  Italy,  Alphonso  was  lavaging  Provence.  Louis, 
however,  still  persisted  in  prosecuting  his  conquest ;  he  laid 
siege  to  Tarentum,  but  died  soon  after  at  Cosenza,  in  1434. 

He  wa-t  succeeded,  not  so  much  in  his  kingdom  as  in  his 
claim,  by  his  brother  Ren£,  surnamed  the  Good  king  Ren£, 
who  not  only  fnited  in  recovering  the  Italian  empire  of  his 
family,  but  was  dispossessed  of  Amou  itself  by  Louis  XI. 
[See  Rbni'.] 

From  the  days  of  Louia  XI.  the  tide  of  Aiyou  lay  dor- 
mant, whilst  the  sovezeupu  of  F^anee  themaelves  prose- 
cuted thor  claims  to  Ita&n  d<MniniDn,  as  heirs  of  the  An- 
gevin princes.  "With  Francia  I.  tliese  hopes  expired.  Hia 
successor,  Henry  U.,  bestowed  the  duchy  of  Anjou  upon  hit 
third  son,  who  We  this  title  when  elevated  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  As  this  prince,  however,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  France,  he  is  better  known  underthe  name  of  Henry  III., 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  Henry's  younger  brother, 
at  first  duke  of  Alencon,  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Anjou, 
is  best  known  under  this  latter  name. 

This  prince  was  born  in  1554,  and  was  first  christened 
Hercules,  a  name  that  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of 
Francis  at  conflnnation.  He  had  the  small-pox  very 
young,  and  waa  so  'honibly  apoiled'  that  hia  mother, 
Catharine  of  Medicia,  took  a  dislike  to  the  boy.  and  aent 
him  to  AmtxNse  to  be  educated  a^art  frtnn  his  brothers  and 
from  the  court.  Having  once  visited  this  place,  Catharine 
spiks  of  him  as  '  a  littie  moricaud  (black),  who  had  nothing 
butwarand  tempest  in  hia  head.'  The  young  pnnce  natu- 
rally returned  nia  mother's  aversion;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  original  cause  of  his  liberaUty  of  opinion,  since  it 
threw  him  into  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  Catharine's 
enemies,  the  Huguenots.  The  duke  of  Alen9on,  such  was 
the  title  he  fir»t  bore,  was  much  attached  to  Coligny,  their 
leader,  who  exerted  himself  to  draw  the  ^oung  pnnce  to 
his  party.  According  to  queen  Margaret's  Memoirs,  the 
Huguenots  had  promised  her  brother  Francis,  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  to  procure  for  him  the  principality  of  Flanders ; 
and  wnm  the  negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  the  first 
duke  of  Aiuou  were  growing  hopeless,  CoUgny  mentioned 
to  Walsin^um,  hov  mudi  more  double  a  husband  for 
Elizabeth  the  duke  of  Alencon  would  prove  than  bis  bro- 
ther. The  idea  was  acted  upon  aflerwarda ;  and  the  duke 
of  Montmorency  in  person  proposed  prince  Francis  as  a 
husband  to  the  queen  of  England.  She  wrote  over  for  an 
account  of  his  person,  which  was  far  from  favourable.  He 
was  too  young,  it  seems,  and  too  small and  though  Catha- 
rine de  Medicis  wrote  to  remind  Elizabeth  that  heroes  were 
of  small  stature,  Du  GuescUn  himself,  the  famous  constable, 
being  no  more  than  four  fbet  hirii,  and  added  m  excuse  of 
her  son's  youth,  that  his  beard  was  beginning  to  grow, 
still  Elizabeth  showed  herself  more  politic  than  amorous. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Barthohxnew,  which  soon  after  occurred, 
created  a  distance  and  aversion  between  the  two  courts. 

On  that  oooBston  tiie  duke  Aleufon  maintained  as 
honourable  part  He  so  <^nly  exiMvaied  hia  abhorrence 
of  the  event  and  his  admiratim  for  Col^y.  that  he  be- 
came as  much  an  object  of  aosincion  as  any  <^  the  Hu- 
guenots. He  was  sent  against  La  Rochelle,  as  to  a  school 
of  martial  orthodox)',  where  he  was  nearly  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  ramparts.  Returning  to  court  he  found  himself 
more  a  captive  than  anything  else,  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 
the  future  Henry  IV.,  as  his  companion.  Rivalry  in  their 
amours  prevented  the  }mnoes  from  agreeing  perfectly,  but 
the  duke  of  Alencon  not  tiie  less  joined  in  all  the  projects 
and  conspiracies  of  the  Huguenots.  They  now  conceived 
other  hopes  for  him.  Charles  IX.  waa  Imgeri^g  under  a 
mortal  malady ;  his  brother,  the  next  heir,  was  in  Poland. 
The  Pxotastanta  hopoi  to  devate  the  duke  of  Alen9on  ta 
the  tfanue  in  his  place ;  thua  raohangins  a  momrch  whoq 
tbey  dstpitpd,  fi)r  on?  vba  Jbffu  vw^  unnions. 
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A.  plot  was  accordingly  formed.  A  Huguenot  iD»urrection 
iras  to  take  place ;  we  duke  of  Alen^on,  Henry  of  Navarre, 
uad  the  prince  of  Cond£  were  to  fly  secretly  from  court  and 
join  it.  The  quean  herself  was  to  be  surprised  at  St. 
Germains.  This  promising  scheme  utterly  failed  through 
tbe  perfidy  and  weakness  of  him  whom  it  was  desivned 
chieoy  to  beneflt  The  duke  of  Alenc<»],  instead  of 
escaping  at  the  appointed  moment,  hurried  to  his  mother's 
feet,  and  confessed  Uie  whole  afiair.  The  consequence  was 
the  arrest  <rf  all  who  were  implieated,  and  the  fauure  of  the 
entarpiiae.  To  render  the  act  more  base  on  the  ^art  of 
Alenfon,  the  wbde  weight  of  vengeance  fell  upon  ma  con- 
fldenta  and  foUowera. 

Wfa&tever  had  been  the  motive  which  hod  influenced 
the  dnke  of  Aleneon  in  betraying  his  friends,  he  reaped  no 
advantage  from  uw  act  Catharine  of  Medicis  took  him 
aiid  Henry  of  Navarre  with  her,  when,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  she  went  to  welcome  Henry  III.  on  his  re- 
turn from  Poland.  She  presented  them  as  prisoners  to  the 
uew  king,  who  at  first  seemed  severe,  but  inflicted  no 
punishment  The  duke  of  Aleneon  continued  at  court, 
tbe  rallying  point  of  opposition  to  Henry ;  opposition,  how- 
ever, w  hich  was  as  trivial  as  tiiie  character  of  the  two  princes. 

At  length  the  duke  of  Aleneon,  becoming  reconciled  to 
ihe  Huguenots,  who  onee  more  trusted  him,  entered  into 
more  manly  schemaB  of  vengeance.  He  escaped  from  court 
in  the  autumn  of  uid  placed  hunself  at  the  head  <tf  the 
annies  raised  by  the  refiirmers.  The  king  had  not  tbe 
vigour  requisite  to  march  against  his  brother;  and  he 
knew,  perhaps,  that  under  such  a  chief  his  enemies  were 
not  much  to  be  dreaded.  Instead  irf  an  army,  Catharine  sur- 
rounded her  perstm  with  a  score  of  beauties,  and  proceeded 
to  entice  the  mutinous  princes  to  colloquies,  where  seduc- 
tion was  the  means  of  negotiation.  A  truce  first,  and  a 
peace  afterwards,  were  the  fruit  of  a  year's  show  of  hostili^. 
Tbe  duke  of  Aleneon  secretly  proposed  to  desert  his  party 
once  more ;  but  the  Huguenot  chieis  insisted  upon  favour- 
aMe  terms,  which  they  obtained,  in  name  at  least  in  1576. 
The  duke,  on  his  part  obtained  advantages  equally  fa- 
vourable; letters  patent  being  soon  after  issued,  which 
gave  him  the  duchies  of  A^jou,  Tourraine*  and  Bern. 

Ill  this  arran^^ement,  however,  the  negotiators  on  bo& 
sides  minr  he  sud  truly  '  to  have  reckoned  without  their 
host*  Tne  Catholics,  msgusted  with  the  weakness  of  the 
monarch,  ibrmed  the  league,  which  soim  rendered  the 
articles  of  peace  null.  The  Protestants  on  their  side,  little 
trusting  to  empty  promises,  kept  armed  and  in  an  hostile 
posture,  and  Henry  of  Navarre  was  now  rising  amongst  them 
to  fill  the  place  of  honour  that  the  now  duke  of  Anjou  had 
ceded.  War,  in  oouse^uenoe*  reoommenced.  and.  strange 
to  say,  the  duke  of  Aiqou  hinwelf  appealed  in  command  trf 
a  Catholic  army. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  these  times,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  most  fickleness  is  found,  whether  in  princes,  or 
in  the  people.  After  having  turned  against  the  Hu^enots, 
and  even  sacked  one  of  their  towns,  t^  duke  ,of  Ai^ou  was 
still  trusted  by  them,  and  when  overtures  were  made  to 
him  by  the  malcontents  of  the  Low  Countries,  several  ni 
the  leading  Protestants  fwsook  Henry  of  Navarre  fiir  the 
banner  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  Snlly  hiniadf  was  of  this 
number.  Henry  was  afllicted  by  thu  desertion,  but  re- 
marked, that  Anjou  had '  so  little  courage,  so  little  address, 
and  so  false  a  heart)  that  he  would  soon  throw  away  all  the 
advantages  that  fortune  placed  at  his  command.' 

Catharine  of  Medicis  and  Henry  lU.,  reconciled  to  their 
BOO  and  brother,  now  laboured  to  procure  for  the  duke  of 
Anjou  those  very  prizes  that  Cidigny  had  befi}re  sought 
to  g^ve  him—the  sovereignty  of  Flanders,  and  the  hand  of 
queen  Elizabeth.  When  the  States  asked  for  French  aid, 
every  facility  and  support  was  given  by  the  king  towards 
the  raising  of  an  army  for  his  brother ;  at  the  head  of  this 
tbe  duke  of  Anjou  marched  against  don  John  of  Austria. 
He  bad  at  first  some  success,  but  not  being  so  well  received 
by  the  Flemings  as  he  expected,  hia  career  of  conquest  was 
suspended.  In  pursuance  of  the  other  part  of  his  scheme, 
he  had  deputed  to  Elizabeth  his  envoy,  Simier.  The 
French  manners  and  gallantry  of  this  personage  quite  won 
the  English  queen,  who  threw  off  much  of  her  habitual 
prudery,  and  began  to  entertain  serious  thol^;hts  of  marry- 
ing Anjou.  She  made  him  a  present  of  a  considerable 
Hpm  of  money,  and  went  so  far  that  articles  of  marriage 
were  drawn  up.  Forfvwe  8¥Wi9(l  on  aU  sid98  tQ  (^vour 
tbfldnktt. 


He  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  in  1581^ 
and  took  possession  of  Cambray  in  spite  of  the  prince  of 
Parma.  Thus,  crowned  with  honour,  the  duke  hastened 
over  to  England  to  terminate  in  person  his  suit  with  the 
queen.  Nothing  could  be  more  brilliant  or  warm  than  his 
reception.  When  he  stooped  to  kiss  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
she  substituted  the  English  custom  of  offering  the  mouth. 
Agreements  of  the  closet  alliance  were  concluded,  and  in 
token  of  her  affection  she  gave  him  a  ring,  which  she  placed 
upon  his  hand  in  public.  In  the  midst  n  all  this  graoious- 
noss,  however,  clouds  began  to  arise.  Lutiester  and  other 
counsellors  were  jealous  and  averse;  the  people  of  Lui- 
don  grew  clamorous  in  their  disBke  of  a  popisn  prince,  a 
dislike  much  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  fVench,  which 
was  turbulent  and  licentious.  One  of  them  drew  his  dagger 
and  pursued  a  foe  into  the  private  cabinet  of  the  queen ; 
and  nearer  acquaintance  enabled  both  Elisabeth  and  the 
English  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  their  proff^nd  allies. 
The  queen  at  length  hesitated.  The  balntual  caution  of 
her  character  got  the  better  of  her  temporary  whim ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  sleepless  nights  she  sent  for  her  suitor 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  by  draoands  that 
amounted  to  a  refusal.  She  wanted  Calais,  she  cotdd  not 
tolerate  his  religion,  and  not  satisfied  with  her  own  argu- 
ments, she  cal^  in  Hatton  to  repeat  ^tem  to  the  prince. 
The  duke  naturally  railed  at  inconstancy  of  women, 
espeeially  of  the  English,  and  was  about  to  deput  instantly; 
but  Elisabeth  did  all  to  soften  his  disappointment  and  tier 
own.  She  detuned  him  fbr  months,  feasted,  and  promised, 
and  avoided  him ;  begmling  both  him  and,  perhaps,  bcoself 
with  hopes  of  a  union  which  her  prudence  could  never  permit. 

At  length  tbe  duke  of  Aqjou  took  his  departure  from 
England  to  govern  the  Netherlands.  Brea  up  at  the 
French  court  however,  he  had  no  idea  of  a  sovere^ 
whose  authority  was  to  be  shackled  in  any  way,  either  by 
the  institutions  of  a  country,  or  even  by  his  own  most  solemn 
oaths.  The  son  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  not  to  be 
thus  restrained.  The  duke  of  Anjou  appeared  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  with  the  dMermination 
to  usurp  despotie  authority,  and  trample  on  tbe  citisens  as 
well  as  the  family  of  Orange. 

Unaccustomed  to  t^  frM  diqriay  of  popidar  and  personal 
independence,  he  mistook  the  rival  influence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  of  the  dtisens  m  tiie  sevoal  towns,  tar 
insults  to  his  digni^  and  treason  to  his  cigfats.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  such  means  to  overcome  them,  as  were 
allowed  and  might  have  succeeded  with  the  Flemings,  he 
&rmed  a  conspiracy  similar  to  those  which  disgraced  the 
annals  of  France  at  that  epoch.  He  proposed,  in  fact  to 
seize  the  Flemish  fortresses  by  means  of  his  soldiers,  and 
thus  to  bridle  the  turbulence  of  an  independentpeople.  But 
he  mistook  the  character  of  the  people.  The  Flemish 
oitizens  mastered  his  soldiers  everywhere;  the  people  of 
Antwrap  especially  made  a  successful  resistance,  and  not 
only  Anjou  himself,  but  the  French  were  expelled  by  the 
united  force,  and  amidst  the  general  execrations  of  the 
country.  It  was  thus  that  another  prince  of  Aiqou  had 
caused  his  countrymen  first  to  be  detested,  and  then  driven 
from  Italy.  The  name  is  linked  with  the  chief  pditical 
failing  and  diief  disasters  of  tiui  nation. 

From  this  hour  the  duke  of  A^ou  sunk  into  indgm- 
ficance.  He  was  too  low  in  fortune  and  in  character  to 
mingle,  or  to  have  influence  in  any  party,  or  in  my  struggle. 
He  ei^red  soon  after,  in  1584,  at  Cfaftteau  Inierry,  be- 
queathing to  his  royal  brother  his  creditors,  '  whose  sub- 
snnoe  and  tears  and  suffering,'  tiiey  being  chiefly  his  own 
servants, '  he  dragged  with  him  to  the  grave.'  Such  were 
the  wor^  of  his  testament.  His  brother  Henry,  in  Ueu  of 
paying  the  300,000  crowns,  to  which  his  debts  amounted, 
preferred  expending  -200.000  on  a  pompous  funeraL 

ANJOUAN.    [See  Anzouan.] 

ANKER,  a  measure  of  win*  and  spirits,  particularly  ot 
the  latter,  formerly  in  use.  containing  1 0  old  wine  gallons,  or 
6i  imperial  gallons,  that  is,  2310*62  cubic  biums.  liiia 
measure  is  also  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  the 
comparison  between  the  ankers  of  different  places  is  in  the 
table  underneath.  A  full  account  of  the  other  measnres 
connected  with  it  may  be  found  in  Kelly's  Cambiit. 

„,    .  AnkftlnoM  AnkpriniiB' 

wine  KMtkmi.         pt-rlnl  snlloai. 

Amsterdam    .  .  .   10*250  8*542 

Berlin   9*894  8-245 

Copenhagen  .  ,  ,    9-930  pf^olp 
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wine  bbBom. 

peiUl  gklloDK 

8 '250 

Hamburg  ,  . 

.    .  9*563 

7-9«9 

Oldeuburg 

.    .  10-968 

9*167 

8 '528 

9-310 

Riga  .  .   .  . 

.  10-333 

8*611 

8-llfi 

Rottordnn.  . 

,    .  a'998 

8-333 

.    .  9*562 

7-968 

Stottiu  . 

.    .  13-700 

11-417 

Sweden .  .  . 

.   .  10*372 

8*643 

ANKARSTROBU  (JOHN  JAMES).  »  Swede,  bora 
in  1 769,  of  a  fluniljr  then  moently  ennofalad.  Ho  wai  placed 
in  the  UDg*s  gnerds  as  enaign,  bnt  kft  the  lervioe  when 
only  twen^-four  yean  of  age,  luTing  obtainod  the  bmoierjr 
orbnvet  rank,  of  captain  in  theartnT;  he  then  retired  to  hia 
patrimonial  estate  in  the  coontir.  He  seems  to  have  been 
early  dissatisfied  with  Gustavns  III.  on  aocountof  the  change 
that  king  had  effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  coimtiy. 
At  the  lAet  of  1773,  Gustavus  curtvled  the  power  of  the 
senate,  or  hi^h  nobility,  who  wen  till  then  jMeaeseed  of  an 
almost  unlimited  authority,  and  be  was  in  this  attempt  sup- 
ported by  the  other  three  orders,  especially  by  the  citixens 
and  the  peasants,  who  were  tired  the  irresponsible 
oligarchy  of  the  senators ;  but  the  king  having  thus  wrested 
the  power  fiom  Ibe  nobles,  took  it  to  himself  aod  ruled 
almost  absolutely.  TUs  caused  as  muBh  disaatisiaction 
among  the  popular  estates  as  his  former  measures  had 
caiued  among  the  high  nohilitT.  (See  Gustavits  III.)  An- 
kantroem.  who  did  not  hinuMf  belong  to  the  high  nobility, 
aaema  to  have  sympathised  mora  in  his  pditkal  discontent 
with  the  popular  orders  against  the  absolute  power  attained 

Stha  hu>g.  He  was  accused  of  havii^  spoken  against 
B  king  before  an  assembly  peasants,  and  although  the 
charge  could  not  be  prored  against  him,  he  was  confined 
first  in  the  easUe  of  Wuby,  in  the  island  a£  GothUmd, 
and  afterwuds  transferred  to  other  fortresses :  he  was,  how- 
OTcr.  at  last  released.  Ankarttroem  was  present  at  Stock- 
holm in  1789,  when  the  king,  after  suppressing  the  senate 
and  arteeting  the  most  refractory  members  of  the  nobility, 
came  in  person  to  tiieir  Chamber,  which  he  h«d  prerioualy 
surrounded  with  his  soldttt^  in  aider  to  force  them  toassait 
to  his  innorationB.  Ankarstraem  ipoks  with  great  Tdke- 
iMDce.  even  in  die  king's  preeanoe,  uainst  tiia  vioUlun  ot 
the  eonstitntlDn,  and  his  avaoefa  made  a  oonsidemUe  im- 
prearioncn  the  esaemhly.  Ina  ezeention  ttf  cdonel  Hcestko, 
an  offioar  of  the  army  of  Finland,  who  had  opposed  the 
Idng's  vdnra  and  reftiied  to  aet  on  the  offensive  against  Rus- 
sia, on  the  ground  tiiat  the  ww  had  not  been  sonctHmed  by 
&o  est^esn^  kingdom,  seems  to  have  filled  the  measure 
of  AjDkmtraem's  resentment  against  Gustavus.  It  appears 
that  it  was  then  that  he  first  thought  of  muidering  the  king, 
without  being  connected  with  any  other  con^irators ;  but 
falling  in  afterwards  with  several  diwifected  nobles,  among 
others  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing,  he  communicated  to  them 
his  purpose,  and  tbay  encouraged  him  in  his  determination. 
They  first  tried  to  s^ze  the  king  at  Gefle.  where  he  had 
convoked  the  JXst  for  1792,  but  being  thwarted  in  their 
dMtgn,  they  tA  last  determined  to  steike  the  blow  at  a 
masked-ball  when  the  king  was  to  be  pmmt,  on  the  16th 
March,  1 793.  Count  Hom  agreed  that  he  ahould  pmnt  out 
the  king  among  the  crowd  to  Ankarstroein.  GustaTus  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  note  warning  him  not  to  go  to  Hu 
ball,  but  he  disregarded  the  advice,  and  went  in  a  fUmino 
dress.  At  he  was  pacing  down  the  hall,  leaning  on  count 
Kien's  arm,  Horn,  fbllowed  by  Ankarstroem,  accosted  the 
king,  saying,  "  Gkxxl  dav,  fttir  mask."  At  these  words,  which 
were  the  signal  agreeo  upon,  Ankarstroem  fired  a  pistol 
loaded  with  two  baits,  and  dangerously  wounded  the  king  in 
the  thigh.  He  was  not  then  recognixed,  and  went  out  of 
the  hail  unmolested.  After  the  assembly  had  dispersed,  a 
pistol  and  a  dagger  were  found  on  the  floor.  The  armourer 
whose  name  was  on  them,  deposed  that  he  had  lately  sold 
diem  to  Ankarstroem,  who  was  then  arrested  in  bis  Ikmuc  ; 
on  his  first  examination  he  was  sulneoted  to  the  torture, 
but  he  was  afterwards  tried  beftre  ttie  ordinary  tribunals. 
He  aeknowle^^  bis  crime,  hut  denied  having  any  ac- 
eomplioes.  He.  however,  eonfessed  that  several  persons 
knew  of  his  determinatioa.  He  was  condemned  to  be 
publidy  whipped  with  rods  Ihr  three  sueeeaiive  days,  and 
ttwn  to  be  beheaded  after  having  his  ii|^t  faaqd  cat  off. 


Hie  king  had  exiriied  a  fbw  days  after  xeoeifiD^  the  wand* 
Ankarstroem  went  to  the  scaffold  wiUi  lesignabon ;  be  ww 
then  only  thirty-three  yean  of  age.  Manyothw  pMsoaa 
were  arrested  and  tried ;  two  of  them  deatnned  themaclvest 
bnt  none  were  executed.  Counts  Horn  ana  RiUang,  and* 
eolonel  lilientholm.  were  banished  for  life.  The  T^ort  ef 
Ankarstroem 's  trial  was  published  at  Stookhdm 

ANKLAM.  a  strong  town  of  Hither  Pomeranio,  in 
Prussia,  lying  on  the  river  Peene,  twenty  miles  south-east 
of  C^ifewaid.  ItB  port  enables  it  to  carry  on  a  brisk  inter- 
eeurse  witib  other  eountriea,  and  it  possMsee  consideEmUB 
mumfiHstona  of  wooUens,  linens,  leatheiv  »d  mbaoco.  By 
the  census  of  1 83 1 .  its  population  appean  to  have  UBooBlad 
1o«28«. 

Anklam  is  the  capital  also  of  a  dnle  of  the  same  name 

in  the  government  of  Stnttin.  whidi  cirde  S8f6M 
inhabitants. 

ANNA  BOLKYN.   [See  Bolxyh.] 

ANNAGOMNB'NA,  the  daughter  of  Akxius  Comne. 
nns  I.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  Deo.  1. 10B3,  best 
knownastiwauthor  of  the  Atextad,  a  work  written -In  Cireek, 
containing  the  instoiy  of  her  iktfaer's  life.  She  was  the 
fevourite  child  of  Alexius,  and  her  teduits  were  sedulously 
cultivUed  by  an  education  comprehending  the  study  of  elf>- 
qoenoe,  poetry,  mathematics,  natural  soicnee,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato  and  Aristotle  (see  her  preface  to  the  Ahaciad) ; 
and  tile  voice  of  loyal  admiration  soon  pronounced  that  her  oe- 
quiraments  suipassed  those  ai  her  most  skilful  mosten.  She 
married  NieefHwrus  Bxyenmaa.  a  man  of  high  birth,  and  of 
high  literaiT  attainments.  Jftesuming  mi  parental  partiality, 
she  adidted  AlexiuB  to  name  her  humand  fbr  his  suooeaaor, 
to  the  ezdiuian  of  her  brothers,  J(dm  and  Isaae;  andintiiis 
attempt  she  was  aniBted,  if  not  mainly  prompted,  hf  her 
motiw,  the  empress  Irene.  Pressed  on  this  subject,  die 
dying  emperor  uttered  some  allusion  to  the  vanities  of  the 
wnrid,  which  drew  fhim  Irene  the  unfeeling  speech,  '  You 
die.  as  you  have  lived,  a  hypocrite.'  AleiHiu  died  Aug.  IS, 
1118.  and  John  CkMUnenUB,  the  lawful  heir,  poesesaed  him- 
sdf  of  the  royal  signet,  and  became  maitnr  of  the  palace, 
and  of  the  empire.  ]>sappotnted  ambition  drove  Anna  to 
conspire  against  her  brother's  Ufe.  AU  was  preparod,  but 
fear  or  remorse  induced  Bryenniut  to  absent  himsdf  at  the 
moment  of  actum ;  and  in  her  passionate  disi^pwntment 
the  prineess  exclaimed,  that  *  nature  had  mistaken  the  two 
sexes,  and  endowed  Bryennins  with  the  soul  of  a  wuman. 
On  tin  disoorery  of  the  meditated  tmeaon,  the  life  and 
ftortone  of  Anna  beoime  justly  fMlsited.  Her  Ufc  was 
spsred  by  the  clemeney  of  John,  the  beat  and  greateat  <rf 
the  Comnenian  princes ;  but  her  pakoe  and  treasures  wm 
confiscated,  and  bestowed  upon  a  friMid  of  the  emperw 
who  proved  how  well  he  deserved  fiivour.  by  declining  the 
gift,  and  interceding  for  the  criminal.  The  guilty  prin- 
cess escaped  with  no  further  punishin«it  than  a  foreea  re- 
tirement from  the  world,  and  exclusion  from  the  sfdendour 
uid  intrigues  of  a  court.  Thus  thrown  on  henelf,  she  re- 
lieved the  heaviness  of  her  solitary  hours  by  composing  the 
Alexiad,  a  hiit(»y  of  her  fathM-'s  life  and  reign  in  fifteen 
books,  from  1069,  twelve  years  before  he  ascraded  the 
throne,  to  bis  death  in  1H8.  She  completed  it  in  11 48,  and 
died  in  the  same  year.  The  Alexiad  is  distinguished  by  an 
air  uf  flhal  piety  both  as  regards  the  person  and  the  feme  of 
Alexius.  Awaio  that  die  was  expoaed  to  the  suspioko  of 
partiality,  iheipofeaaas  to  have  eompand  her  own  impres- 
siops.  drawn  from  the  intimsi^  of  nlatkuMhip,  wfth  all  that 
hadbeensaidandwrittenbyttiemostoompetentjadges.  She 
describee  hmelf  as  having  lived  hi  melMiohcdy  solitude  for 
the  last  thirQr  years,  wiraumt  hope,  and  without  fear,  fiir- 
gotten  by  the  wiirid  and  fivgetfUl  of  it,  and  dedares  traUi 
to  be  more  dear  to  her  than  even  herfb^er's  memory.  Bnt 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  style  does  not  confirm 
these  high  pretensions.  The  book  is  overloaded  by  rhetori- 
cal display,  and  b^  the  aflhctation  and  misplaced  obtnisum 
of  science.  Individuality  of  character  is  lost  in  indiscrimi- 
nate pan^yric,  and  the  likeness  is  rendered  8U9i»c>ous  by 
the  barefaced  flattery  of  the  portrait.  The  most  curious  and 
important  part  of  Anna's  history,  as  of  her  father  s  rragn. 
is  that  whidi  relates  to  the  first  crusade.  It  is  (rften  at 
vaiiante  with  the  Latin  autinrities,  and  on  no  pnat  mora 
so  than  on  the  dunolwof  Atnona.  The  oomparison  ^ 
these  conflietiiig  statonents.  witti  ^  allowance  tat  the 
pngudioea  of  eaeh  party,  allbrds  some  dunce  of  i^iprox^ 
matiiig  to  the  truth 

The  Alexiad  form^^^  of  ©e^Re^^  Bv«.ntme 
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hiMoiiuu.  The  flnt  aogqpleki  edltin  ot  ii  wMpnUiilMd 
Lt  Puis,  Ktl,  by  the  Jesuit,  F»ussinai,«ith  a  LMiii  truft* 
LatMm  uid  g^oisafji.  It  hw  been  tmasliited  inte  EVosoh  by 
tb«  pmsidrat  OotuiB.  A  series  of  valuabAe  notes  on  it, 
by  the  learned  Du  Fresae,  will  be  found  at  the  end  oT  the 
Htstorue  of  John  Cinnamus,  ooutaining  an  account  of  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Manud  Comnsana.  There  is  a  German 
translation  of  the  Alexiad,  in  the  hlstarieal  coltection  of 
K  SohiUer.  Jena.  1790. 

ANNA  IWANOWNA,  emprass  of  Rassia.  was  the 
second  daughter  of  the  czar  Iwan  or  John  I.,  the  ekler  bro- 
ther of  Peter  the  Great,  and  ftur  some  time  bis  asaoeiate  on 
the  throne.  She  was  bom  on  the  Bth  of  February,  (O.S.,) 
1694.  In  1710  she  was  married  to  Frederic  Wilbam,  duke 
it  Courland.  who  died  in  1711.  On  the  death  of  the 
nnperpr,  Peter  II.,  <mi  the  29fli  «t  Januuy,  1730^  without 
issue,  it  was  pretended  by  the  Dolgoniuckis,  who  iat  some 
time  had  been  the  ruling  favourites  of  the  late  monaroh, 
[hat  he  had  1^  s  will  appointing  th«r  sister,  the  pitocew 
Catherine  Dtdgoroucki,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  his 
lUocesBor.  The  project  of  raising  that  lady  to  the  throne, 
iiowever,  miscamed,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  want  of 
union  among  the  heads  of  the  powerful  fhmily  by  whom  it 
liad  been  contrived.  The  duchess  dowager  of  Couriand 
ms  elected  by  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin- 
::H>al  militarjr  officers  then  at  Moscow,  who  assembled  in  the 
E^mliu  immediately  after  the  emperor's  death  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  who  should  wear  the  crown.  The  object 
if  the  persons  who  composed  this  meeting  unqueati<mably 
vas  to  reduce  the  government  of  Russia  to  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, or  rather,  perhaps,  to  an  aristocnttical  form.  They 
lid  not,  however,  take  their  measures  with  either  the  good 
cnanagement  or  the  boldness  requudte  for  so  great  an 
iindertakiug.  For  the  present  they  deemed  it  neeessary  to 
name  a  snecessor  to  the  late  emperor,  and  the  ducbeas  Anna 
iras  unanimously  fixed  upon,  being,  it  is  believed,  indebted 
tor  this  pieferencB  to  her  residence  at  so  great  a  distance 
rrom  the  capital  as  would  give  the  projectors  of  the  revolu- 
tion time  to  strengthen  themselves  in  their  position  before 
ihe  could  make  her  appearance.  Her  elder  slater,  tfae 
3uches8  of  Mecklenburgb,  who  was  then  in  Moscow,  was 
passed  over  on  the  pretence  that  she  had  fbrfeited  her  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Russia  by  having  married  a  foreigner.  The 
princess  Elizabeth  also,  the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Gireat, 
rho  afterwards  became  empress,  was  in  the  palace ;  but 
iltbough  her  surgeon,  on  hearing  of  the  d«ith  of  the  em- 
peror, ran  immediately  to  her  chamber,  and  pressed  her  to 
present  herself  to  the  people  and  assert  her  title  to  the 
irown,  she  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  room. 

The  Empress  Anna,  however*  was  not  simply  called  upon 
to  assome  the  vacant  throne.  Seven  artietes  or  conditions 
irere  attached  to  the  imitation  tiiat  was  sent  to  her,  to  which 
die  was  required  to  give  her  consent  before  being  per- 
niitted  to  reign.  These  conditions  went  to  subject  the 
crown  entirely  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  and  it  was  poe- 
Bibly  calculated  by  their  authors  that  Anna  would  at  once 
reject  them.  To  take  her  by  surprise,  all  those  present  at 
ue  meeting  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  reveal 
to  any  one  what  had  been  done.  One  individual,  however, 
the  count  Jagouzinski,  defeated  this  scheme  by  sending  a 
courier  to  the  duchess,  who,  in  spite  of  the  guards  placed  on 
the  road,  contrived  to  reach  Mittau,  where  she  was,  just  in 
time  to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had  taken  place 
before  the  deputies  from  the  a>uncil  of  state  arrived.  The 
•dviee  sent  \j  Jagouzinski  was,  that  she  should  nnhe- 
utatingly  promise  whatever  was  asked  of  her,  and  leave  the 
lest  to  mm.  She  followed  this  counsel,  and  immediately 
Bet  out  for  Moscow. 

She  arrived  in  the  capital  on  the  20th  of  February.  For 
a  few  days  she  dissembled  her  designs.  But  on  tjhe  8th  of 
March,  having  previously  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  secure  success,  she  assembled  the  council  of  state 
the  senate  in  the  palace,  at  all  the  avenues  of  which  her 
guards  had  been  stationed  with  their  pieces  loaded,  and  dis- 
plajfiag  before  them  the  papers  which  she  had  signed,  de- 
clared her  promises  annulled  as  having  been  fraudulently 
obtained,  and  announced  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  with  the  full  authority  and  prerogatives  which  her 
ancestors  had  enjoyed.  The  revolutionary  party,  struck  with 
auiprue  and  consternation,  acquiesced  witnout  an  attempt 
St  Msirtance ;  while  by  the  people  generally  the  intelligence 
of  what  had  taten  place  was  zeoeired  with  tumultuous 
>V<^eiiigii.   Tb»  tamriiiatofl  the  lait  of  Ae  <mly  two  at* 


tMipla  to  Unit  tlwnval  poller  vUeb  ««»  raoordkl  in  the 
hifloiy  of  Riiim;  the  fi)nim*wfaieh  was  equally  unsuccess- 
fbl#bi^g  that  wliioh  was  made  in  1613,  tiw  electUm  of 
the  esar  Miohael  Fedennrits,  the  founder  of  die  reigninc 
bouse.  The  banishment  of  tfae  Polgorouckis,  ^  ^inriMsl 
of  the  council  of  state  and  the  nommation  of  another,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  anuy,  quiekly  fallowed  tbsaa  events. 
In  January,  1232,  the  enqHeiawft  Uoaoov,  and  ^kA  up  her 
resid«aea  at  Pefeeraburg. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  reign,  after  thesv  domestic 
matters  had  been  arranged,  was  to  enter  into  a  treaty  wiUi 
Denmark,  with  which  power  Russia  had  been  in  a  state  of 
hostility  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  Another  treaty 
was  also  soon  after  made  with  Persia,  by  which  several  of 
the  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  hsA  been  found  only 
sources  of  expense  to  Russia,  were  restored  to  that  power. 
About  the  same  time  an  embassy  arrived  at  Peteisbucg  from 
China,  being  the  first  which  Imd  ever  beoi  sent  from  that 
connti^  to  any  European  oourt. 

This  peaeeful  policy,  however,  was  aoen  inteiEupted.  Ou 
the  llthof  Febiuarv,  17S3,  Augustus  U.  hing  of  Poland 
died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  and  the  three  powers  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  wne  immediately  embroiled  in  a  eon- 
test  respecting  the  sueeesaion  to  the  vacant  throne.  France 
supported  Stanislaus  lioaeinskt,  who  had  formerly  been 
king,  but  had  been  deprived  of  bis  crown  by  the  result  of 
the  great  battle  of  Pultowu,  in  1709  ;  end  the  two  other 
powers  joined  to  bring  about  the  nomination  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  the  tom  ^e  late  sovereign,  afterwards  Au- 
gustus III.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  Rnssia  had  marched 
a  body  of  20,000  troops  into  Poland ;  and  cm  the  iUd  of 
Febraary,  1 734,  the  oount  Laoy.  who  oommanded  them, 
sat  down  before  Dansig,  which  held  out  for  Stanisli^ 
fldd-manhal  Munich  soon  after  arrived  and  took  the  eom- 
mand ;  under  whose  eondue^  notwithstanding  all  the  efibcto 
of  the  French  to  raise  die  siege,  the  town  was  forced  to  stti> 
render  on  the  30th  of  June.  Count  Lacy  was  tfae  following 
year  sent  into  Germany  to  assist  Uie  empesor  Charles  VI. 
with  a  body  of  10,000  nen,  who  advanced  as  ftw  as  Ui» 
Rhine,  and  w«re  the  first  Russian  troops  whieh  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  centre  of  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
the  Crimea  against  the  Tartars  inhalntinK  the  steppes  be- 
tween that  peninsula  and  the  Ukraine,  who  had  kmg  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  into  the  Russian  territory. 
This  led,  in  1 730,  to  hostilities  with  Turkey.  The  war  was 
conducted  by  field-marshal  Munich ;  and  the  principal 
operations  of  the  first  campaign  were  the  capture  of  Pereeop 
on  the  1  st  of  J  une,  after  a  short  attack,  and  of  Asof  on  the 
29tb,  after  a  si^  of  three  months,  by  count  Lacy.  Vaiioas 
other  places  of  leas  unpmtance  were  aUo  finoed  to  sorvendw  j 
and  the  Tiurks  and  Tartars  were  beaten  wherever  diey 
showed  themselves.  The  operations  of  the  next  seasm  were 
on  a  lat|^r  scale.  On  the  13th  of  JiUv  the  town  of  Oe&sa- 
kow  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Russian  trows  after  a 
bombardment  of  two  days,  the  victors,  however,  being  in- 
debted for  their  speedy  success  to  a  fire  which  broke  out  in 
the  town  and  threatened  its  destruction.  A  subsequent 
attempt  of  the  Turks  to  recover  the  place  was  unsuccessful, 
after  having  cost  them  20,000  men.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  also,  Austria,  in  conformi^  with  a  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  powers,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Russia  in  this  new  war.  l^e  operations 
of  the  emperor's  troojis,  however,  were  as  tuwrtunate 
as  those  <a  the  Russian  army  woe  the  reverse;  ai^ 
after  the  war  had  been  continued  in  these  eirenm- 
stanees  for  nearly  two  years  longer,  in  the  course  of  which 
time  the  most  important  event  was  the  capture  by  mandnl 
Muuich  of  the  town  of  Chockzim,  cm  the  31st  cf  Augost, 
1739,  Austria  was  compelled,  on  the  Iftth  of  September, 
in  the  same  yew,  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  by 
which  she  gave  up  Belgrade  and  Servia  to  Turkey ;  and  in 
consequence  Rueiiia,  whose  troops  bad  now  passed  the 
Pruth,  was  also  a  few  weeks  alter  obliged  to  make  peace, 
and  to  restore  to  the  Turks  Ocluakow  and  all  her  other 
ronquests,  except  Azof,  the  fortiflcationB  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  stipulated  should  be  destroyed.  The  year 
before  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession  had  been  settled 
in  favour  of  Augustus  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded 
oil  the  18th  of  September. 

The  peace  with  Turkey  was  proclaimed  at  petersbtugh 
on  the  26th  of  February,  1740.  Towards  the  end  of 
temher  the  empress  was  takm 
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henuouwete  antert^ed  at  lint,  the  attack  sooo  assumed 
a  seriouftnn.  When  she  Ibund  herself  in  this  state,  she 
nooeeded  to  arrange  the  sueoeesion;  and  on  the  18th 'of 
Oetober,  the  prince  Iwan,  the  son  of  Anthony  Uhick, 
dnfce  of  Brnnswiek,  and  the  grandson  by  his  mother  of  the 
«npien*s  older  sister  Catherine,  being  tiien  a  child  only 
three  months  old,  was  publicly  declared  grand  duke  of 
Russia,  and  successor  to  the  throne.  This  matter  having 
been  settled,  the  empress  died  on  the  28tb  of  the  same  month. 

The  empress  Anna  had  a  considerable  share  of  Uie  ability 
which  has  long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 
The  manner  in  which  she  conducted  herself  on  coming  to 
the  throne  showed  great  decision  of  character,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  were  managed 
throughout  her  reign  may  be  taken  as  a  general  proof  of 
her  superior  talents  and  judgment  She  was  not.  however, 
a  verj  popular  sovereign,  owmg  princijudly  to  the  many  acts 
of  oppression  which  were  perpetrated  in  her  name  by  her 
ikvourite  Biron,  as  he  caUed  himself^  his  true  name  being 
Bieren,  a  minion  whom  she  had  raised  from  a  low  condition 
to  be  gentleman  of  the  chamber  in  her  court  at  Courland, 
and  miom.  having  brought  him  with  her  to  Russia,  she 
eventually  forced  the  nobility  of  Courland  to  elect  as  their 
duke.  Biron  was  really  the  ruler  of  Russia  during  the 
whole  of  ^e  reign  of  Anne.  On  her  death-bed,  she  also  ap- 
pointed this  person  regent  of  the  empire,  till  her  successor 
should  attain  his  eighteenth  year ;  but  her  sign^uxe  to  the 

Kper,  by  which  this  disposition  was  made,  is  said  to  have 
en  obtained  partly  by  fhiud  and  partly  by  force.  Biron  did 
not  long  emoy  bis  dignity,  having  befbre  the  end  of  the 

J ear  been  seized  liy  a  body  of  conspirators,  and  soon  after 
unshed  to  Sib«ria.  In  one  important  respect,  Anna  did 
something  to  reform  the  gross  habits  of  the  Russian  court, 
namely,  by  discountenancing  and  putting  down  as  far  aa 
she  could  the  drunkenness  iu  whidi  both  men  and  women 
had  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  Only_  one  nobleman, 
prince  Kourakin,  it  is  said,  had  ner  permission  to  drink  as 
much  as  he  pleased.  The  empress  also,  although  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  deep  play  at  court,  never  would  nerself  play 
for  money.  Her  favourite  amusements  were  music  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  It  was  in  her  reign,  in  1 736, 
that  the  first* Italian  opera  was  played  at  Petersburgh.  In 
1739,  Uie  famous  palace  ioe  was  built  hy  her  directions, 
on  odBsion  of  the  marriage  of  prince  Galitzin  with  a  pea- 
sant gidi  the  newly-wedded  pair,  as  a  part  of  the  frolic, 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  rooms,  all 
the  ftunhure  <tf  which,  including  the  bed  in  which  tbey 
slept,  was  of  the  same  material  with  the  building  itself.  A 
full  and  excellent  account  this  reign,  and  especially  of 
the  miUtary  events  by  which  it  was  distinguished,  has  been 
given  by  the  baron  oe  Muistein  in  his  Memoirs  of  Buttia 
Jhm  1727  to  1744.  An  English  translation  of  this  work 
from  the  baron's  manuscript  was  published  in  1770,  under 
tiie  superintendence  of  David  Hume. 

ANNABERG,  a  town  in  the  Erzgeburg  (ore-mountain 
district)  of  the  kingdom  of  Sazon;^,  2800  feet  above  the  level 
ctf  the  sea,  containing  5500  inhamtanta.  It  has  considerable 
manufiutures  of  cotton-laco,  boblnnet,  and  ribbons,  and 
trades  in  silver,  tin,  cobalt,  and  marble,  which  it  receives 
ftom  the  neighbouring  mines  and  works.  Annaberg  has 
a  handsome  church,  orphan  asylum,  and  high  school.  It  is 
about  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Dresden. 
ANNAGOONDEY.  [See  Bisnaghcr.] 
ANN  AH,  a  town  on  me  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
about  34°  15'  N.  laL,  41**  50'  E.  long.,  where  the  river 
makes  a  small  bend  to  the  north-east.  Opposite  the  town 
is  a  line  of  cultivated  islands.  The  town  consists  of  a  long, 
narrow,  winding  street,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  at  the 
base  of  the  hills  which  here  line  the  Euphrates.  This  nar- 
row strip  is  occupied  by  the  town,  and  has  numerous  date 
groves,  which  overhang  the  clay  buildings.  The  town  con- 
tains about  sixteen  mills,  some  for  irrigating  the  jg;»unds 
and  others  for  grinding  wheat.  Annah  contains  the 
remains  of  four  antient  castles,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
latest  island ;  there  are  two  mosques,  and  a  beautiful 
minaret,  eighty  foet  high.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse 
cloth  fbr  Arab  cloaks ;  much  wool  is  prepared,  and  some ' 
cotton.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  1800.  On  the  left, 
or  west  bank,  ^e  hills  rise  abruptly,  and  are  without  wood : 
the  boat-passage  is  along  this  baiik  as  far  as  the  last  and 
largest  of  the  islands,  opposite  to  which  the  modem  town 
terminates,  and  die  remains  of  old  Annah,  or  the  Anatho  of 
Jiidon,  oommenoe^  covering  the  island  and  extending  east- 


ward for  two  miles  forther  alcmg  tiie  left  bank.  Nitre 
is  procured  at  Annah,  w  near  it;  end  Tavemier  says, 
that  chalk  is  dug  in  many  {daoes.  Annah  has  apparently 
always  been  a  town  of  some  importanre  from  its  pwtion  in 
the  desert,  and  serves  as  a  resting-place  between  Bagdad 
and  Aleppo,  and  between  Bosrah  and  Aleppo. 

From  Aimah  to  Aleppo  is  a  journey,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  travelling,  of  about  106  hours,  or  15  or  16  days;  from 
Annah  to  Bagdad,  across  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  5( 
days,  ilttnerary  of  Isidonis  Characenus,  in  Hudson's 
Minor  Greek  Geogt.;  Captain  Chesney's  Meport  on  the 
Ettf^ates ;  London  Gmg.  Joum.,  vol.  iii.) 

ANNALS,  in  Latin  Armales,  is  derived  from  '  annua.'  a 
year.  Cicero,  in  bis  second  book.  On  an  Oratw  (De  Oraioni, 
chap,  xiii.,)  informs  us,  that  from  the  eommeneement  of  the 
Roman  state  down  to  the  time  of  Publius  Mucius,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  Pontiftx  Maximus,  or  high  priest,  an- 
nually to  commit  to  writing  the  transactions  of  the  past 
year,  and  to  exhibit  the  account  publicly  on  a  tablet  (in 
albo)  at  his  house,  where  it  might  be  read  by  the  people. 
Mucius  was  Pontifex  Maximus  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  lliflee  an 
the  registers,  Cicero  adds,  which  we  now  call  the  Annaiet 
Maximi,  the  great  annals.  It  is  probable  that  these  annals 
are  the  same  which  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy  under 
the  title  of  the  Commentarii  Ponttficum,  and  by  Dioa^sius 
under  that  of  the  lipot  £^X7-o^  or  Sacred  Tablets.  Cicero, 
both  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  another  in  his  first 
book  On  Laws,  {De  LegOmt^  speaks  of  them  as  bong  ex- 
tremely brief  and  meagre  docaments.  It  may,  however, 
be  inferred  from  what  he  says,  that  parts  of  them  at  least 
were  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  and  some  might  be 
of  considerable  antiquity.  Livy  only  says  that  most  uf 
the  contents  of  the  Pontiffs'  dommentaries  were  lost  at 
the  burning  of  the  city  after  it^  capture  hy  the  Gauls. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  not  in  Livy'c  lime  to 
be  found  in  a  perfect  state  even  from  the  date  of  that  event 
(A.IJ.  363] ;  for  he  is  often  in  doubt  as  to  the  succession  of 
magistrates  in  subsequent  periods,  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
supposed  he  could  have  been,  if  a  complete  aeries  of  these 
annals  had  been  preserved. 

The  word  annaiB,  however*  was  also  used  by  the  Romans 
in  a  general  sense ;  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  among 
the  critics  what  was  the  true  distinction  between  annals  and 
history.  CioerD,  in  the  passage  in  his  work  D&  Oratw, 
says,  that  the  first  narrators  of  public  events,  both  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  followed  the  same  mode  of 
writing  vriUi  that  in  the  Annales  Maximi ;  which  he  fbr- 
tber  describes  as  consisting  in  a  mere  statement  of  facts 
briefly  and  without  ornament.  In  his  work  De  Legihus  he 
characterizes  history  as  something  quite  distinqt  from  this, 
and  of  which  there  was  as  yet  no  example  in  the  Latin 
language.  It  belongs,  he  says,  to  the  higbest  class  of  ora- 
torical composition  (opus  oratorium  maaime). 

This  question  has  been  considerably  perplexed  by  the 
division  which  is  commonly  made  of  the  historical  works 
Tacitus,  into  books  annals,  and  bocdts  cslled  hi^ories. 
As  what  are  called  his  Annals  aro  occupied  with  events 
which  happened  before  he  was  bom,  while  m  his  History  be 
relates  those  of  his  own  time,  some  critics  have  laid  it  ^wn 
as  the  distinction  between  history  and  annals,  that  the  for- 
mer is  a  narration  of  what  the  writer  has  himself  seen,  or  at 
least  been  contemporary  with,  and  the  latter  of  transactions 
which  had  preceded  his  own  day.  Aulus  Gellius  (Nodes 
Attica,  v.  16)  has  stated  this  doctrine,  which,  after  his 
manner,  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  by  a  reference  to 
the  etymol(^  of  the  word  history,  fi-om  the  Greek  iffr-opiw, 
properly  to  mquire  in  person. 

It  must  be  evident  that  this  is  quite  an  unfounded  notion. 
Without  attempting  to  define  at  present  what  history  pro- 
perly is.  which  wiU  be  more  conveniently  done  under  the 
word  itseU  we  may  venture  to  assume,  that  it  does  not 
mean  merely  memoirs  of  events  \ff  contemporaries.  And 
it  is  equally  clear  that  there  is  notliiog  in  the  term  annals 
which  should  make  it  exclusively  applicable  to  accounts  o 
past  ages.  We  doubt  if  Tacitus  himself  ever  gave  the 
name  of  histones  to  any  of  his  writings.  If  lie  ^ve 
either  work  a  title  at  all.  more  probably  he  gave  to  both 
that  of  annals  only.  We  rather  think  it  wttl  be  found, 
that  wherever  he  mentions  his  historical  writings,  ho  refers 
to  them  by  this  name.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  common  division  eithw  originated  wiA 
him, «  was  even  recognised  by  o^irb  of  his  am  ags. 
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Tacatiu  has  famuelf  in  one  passage  intimated  distinctly 
what  he  himself  understood  aniuls  to  be,  as  distinguished 
Prom  history.  In  his  Annals  (commonly  so  called),  hb.  iv. 
cap.  71)  he  states  his  reason  for  not  givine  the  continuation 
and  conclusion  of  a  particu.ar  narrative  which  he  had  com- 
menced, to  be  umply  the  necessity  under  which  he  had  laid 
binuelf  by  the  fbrm  of  eomnosition  he  had  adopted  (^relat- 
ing events  strictly  in  the  aroerof  time,  and  always  finishing 
those  of  (me  year  befixre  altering  upon  those  of  another. 
The  substance  (^  his  remark  is,  that*  tiie  nature  of  his  wotk 
required  him  to  give  each  particular  under  the  year  in  which 
it  actually  happened.'  This,  then,  was  what  Tacitus  con- 
ceived to  be  the  task  which  he  bad  undertaken  as  a  writer 
of  annals,  '  to  keep  eveiything  to  its  year.'  Had  he  been 
writing  a  bistory  (and  in  the  instance  quoted  above,  he 
insinuates  he  haid  the  inclination,  if  not  tbe  abiUty,  for  once 
to  act  the  historian),  he  would  have  considered  himself  at 
liber^  to  pursue  the  narrative  he  was  engaged  with  to  its 
close,  not  stopping  until  he  had  related  the  winding  up  of 
the  whf^.  But  remembering  that  be  professed  to  be  no 
more  than  an  annalist,  he  restrains  himself  and  feels  it  to 
be  his  busineaa  to  keep  to  the  events  of  the  year. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  tiiat  on  some  other  oecanons 
TaeituB  may  have  deviated  somewhat  from  the  stiict  line 
which  be  thus  lays  down  fbr  himself— that  he  may  have 
&r  a  miHnent  dropped  the  annalist  and  assumed  the  his- 
torian. If  it  should  even  be  contended  that  his  narrative 
does  not  in  general  exhibit  a  more  slavish  submission  to 
the  mere  succession  of  years  than  others  that  have  been 
dignified  with  tbe  name  of  historians,  tbsct  is  still  of  no  con- 
sequence. He  may  have  satisfied  himself  with  the  more 
humble  name  of  an  annalist,  when  he  had  a  right  to  the 
prouder  one  of  an  historian ;  or  the  other  works  referred  to 
may  be  wrongly  designated  histories.  It  may  be,  for 
instance,  that  he  bimseli  is  as  much  an  historian  in  what 
are  called  his  AnnaU  as  he  is  in  what  is  called  his  Hilary. 
In  that  ease  all  we  can  say  is,  upon  any  interpretation  of 
the  words  that  may  he  adruioed  (except  indeed  ibe  fiwlidi 
one  propoeed  by  Aulus  Gdlioa),  that  one  of  the  titles  is 
vnmg. 

In  lib.  iii.  cap.  65  of  his  Annab,  Tacitus  tells  us  that  it 
formed  no  part  of  the  plan  of  his  Atmalt  to  give  at  full  length 
the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  individuals,  except  they 
were  agttaily  characterized  either  by  some  honourable  or 
disgraceful  traits.  In  chap.  22  of  the  treatise  on  Oratory, 
attributed  to  Tacitus,  the  author  expresses  his  opinion  of 
the  general  character  of  the  style  of  antient  annals ;  and 
{Annul,  xiii.  31)  he  careftilly  marks  the  distinction  between 
events  St  to  be  incorporated  into  annals  and  those  which 
were  only  adapted  to  the  AxUa,  Diuma.  [See  Acta 
XtavwfA.] 

Tbe  distinction  we  have  stated  between  lustoiy-writing 
and  annal-writing  seems  to  be  the  one  that  has  been  com- 
monly adopted.  An  aoooont  of  events  digeeted  into  so  many 
■necesrive  years  is  usually  entitled,  not  ahist(HT,  but  annals. 
The  EeeMattical  AnnaU  of  Baronius,  and  the  Annalt  qf 
Scotland,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple  (Lord  Hailes),  are  well- 
Known  examples.  In  such  works  so  completely  is  the  suc- 
cession of  years  considered  to  be  the  governing  principle  of  the 
narrative,  that  that  succession  is  sometimes  preserved  un- 
broken even  when  the  events  themselves  would  not  have  re- 
quired that  it  should,  the  year  being  formally  enumerated 
although  there  is  nothing  to  be  told  under  it  The  year  is 
at  least  always  stated  with  equal  formality  whether  there  be 
many  events  or  hardly  any  to  be  related  as  having  huipened 
in  it  In  this  respect  annals  di&r  from  a  catalogue  of  events 
vithtbdrd^e^  at,  fbr  instance,  the  PortanCAromofs.  Ihe 
ol^et  (rf  tbe  latter  is  te  intunate  in  what  vear  certain  events 
happened ;  oX  the  former,  what  events  happened  in  each 
Tear.  The  history  tte  Pelopcnmesian  war  by  Thucydides 
has  the  ohaiaeter  <£  annals.  The  events  are  arranged  dis- 
tinctly onder  each  year,  which  is  fhrther  divided  into  sum- 
mers and  winters.  All  p(ditifssl  n^ections  are,  for  the  most 
part,  placed  in  the  mouths  (rf  the  Tarioos  commanders  on 
eaoh  side. 

In  the  Rheiniiches  MuKumJvr  Philology,  &c.f  ii.  jabig. 
2  heft.  pp.  293.  &G.,  tiiere  is  a  disquisition  by  Niebuhr  on 
the  distxaetion  between  History  and  Annals,  in  which  he 
limits  the  latter  nearly  as  has  been  done  above.  But  the 
greater  part  of  tiie  piper  is  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  definition  given  by  AiUus  Oellius,  which  is 
Oloatrated  in  a  manner  pertwps  morefaneifhl  andingenioua 
than  convincing.  Tbmm  ia  a  trudatiaa  (tf  itm  the  Bizdi 


Number  (fbr  ^y,  1833)  of.  tbe  Cambru^  PhUohgical 

Mtueum. 

It  scarcely  need  be  noticed  that  the  term  annals  is  popu- 
larly used  in  a  very  loose  sense  for  a  record  of  events  in 
whatever  form  it  may  be  written — as  when  Gray  speaks  of 

'  The  ihorl  ud  rimpl«  Btinbli  of  Uw  ponr.' 

In  the  Romish  Church  a  mass  said  for  any  person  every 
day  during  a  whole  year  was  antientiy  called  an  annal ;  and 
sometimes  the  same  word  was  applied  to  a  mass  said  on  a 
particular  day  of  every  year.  (See  Du  Cange,  Qlo*sarium 
ad  Scriptoret  Media  et  Infirrue  Latinitatit.) 
ANNACKX)NDEY.  TSee  Bisnaohur.] 
ANNAMABOE,  or  ANNAMABOO,  a  town  with  a  fort 
belonging  to  the  EngUsh,  on  the  G>old  Coast  in  West  Africa. 
It  is  ten  miles  east  fh>m  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  six  miles 
east  from  the  intervening  Dutch  fort  of  Nassau.  In  Mr. 
Bowdich's  map  (Mitnon  to  Athantee)  it  is  placed  in  5*^  5' 
N.  lat.  and  5®  40'  W.  long.  The  fbrt  of  Annamaboe  is  con- 
sidered to  be  tbe  strongest  on  the  coast.  It  is  of  a  quadran- 
gular form,  and  is  built  on  a  low  site  close  to  tbe  shore,  tbe 
town  surrounding  it  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  coming 
down  to  the  .  sea  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  direction  of  the 
coast  here,  it  will  be  reotdleoted,  is  nearlv  due  east  and  west 
Tbe  fort  of  Annamaboe  is  commanded  by  an  officer  who 
holds  the  n«it  rank  to  tbe  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
According  to  Captain  John  Adams,  in  his  Semarfu  on  the 
Country  extending  from  Cam  Pabna*  to  the  River  Congo, 
(8vo.  1823,)  tbe  population  of  tbe  town  then  amounted  only 
to  3000  or  4000  persons,  most  of  whom,  he  says,  had  become 
opulent  from  the  trade  in  gold  and  slaves,  of  which  this  fort 
had  long  been  the  chief  mart.  Some  among  them  are  de- 
scribed as  acting  by  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  in  the  capa- 
city of  gold-takers  to  all  ships  that  arrive,  that  is,  of  func- 
tionaries whose  business  it  is  to  manage  all  negotiations  and 
bargains  between  tbe  traders  and  ue  natives,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  gold,  by  a  per  centage  on 
the  amount  of  wbicn  their  services  ore  paid.  Mr.  Meredith, 
however,  in  his  Account  of  the  Gold  Coaet^  (1812,)  speaks  of 
the  place  as  having  been  fbrmerly  much  more  pc^mlous.  In 
1807,  the  inhabitants,  who  consioered  themselves  as  belong- 
ing by  Iheir  pcwition  to  the  nation  of  the  Fantees,  took  part 
with  them  against  the  Ashantees ;  in  consequence'  of  which 
both  the  town  and  fbrt  were  attacked  by  a  vast  body  of  the 
latter.  About  1 0.000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Annamaboe, 
according  to  Mr.  Meredith,  being  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 
were  slain  on  this  occasion ;  and  about  2000  more  of  them 
took  refoge  in  the  fort.  The  fort  was  held  by  a  garrison  of 
only  about  thirty  men,  and  with  difficulty  withstood  the 
assault  of  \ha  immense  host  that  encompassed  it  A  ledge 
of  rocks  extends  in  front  of  this  town  a  few  yards  from  ^e 
shore,  which  makes.  Captain  Adams  says,  a  good  break- 
water. 

ANNAMOOKA,  island- of.   [See  Rottbhoak.] 

ANNAN.  [See  Cochin  Chiita.] 

ANNAN,  a  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  former  atewartnr  of 
Annandale,  and  in  the  countv  of  Dumfries,  79  miles  8.  of 
Bdinbureh,  15^  £.  by  S.  of  Dumfries,  and  20^  W.  by  N. 
of  Carlisle,  54"  59'  N.  lat,  3°  14'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich. 

The  town  is  situated  on  the  river  Ajinan,  not  far  from 
where  it  falls  into  the  Solway  Frith.  Over  ibis  river  there 
was  formerly  a  bridge  of  five  arches,  now  replaced  by  a  more 
modem  one  of  three ;  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
250  to  300  tons,  to  within  half  a  mile  of  tbe  town,  and  for 
vessels  of  60  tons  up  to  the  bridge,  forming  a  good  natural 
harbour.  The  road  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  runs  tdong  the 
principal  street,  and  there  are  small  lanes  or  closes  lewing 
to  tiie  right  and  left,  but  the  increased  size  of  the  place  has 
caused  some  new  streets  to  be  built  The  houses  are,  in 
general,  good;  aimie  handsome  buildings  have  been  lately 
erected ;  and  the  town  is  paved,  and  has  a  neat  and  im- 
proving appearance.  The  manufactures  carried  on  are  of 
cotton  and  leather,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  trade 
of  the  place  is  (^efiy  coasting  trade:  there  being  little 
foreign  commerce,  except  the  annual  imp(»tation  of  a  cai^ 
or  two  of  British  American  timber.  The  exports  are  grain, 
rnvXi,  potatoes,  bacon,  freestone,  and  Scotch  timber:  tbe 
imports,  coal,  time,  slate,  timber,  herring,  salt  colonial  pro- 
duce, and  general  merchandise  from  Idveipool  and  White- 
haven.*- There  is  a  freestone  Quay  to  enable  vessels  to  take 
in  or  discharge  their  kding.   There  is  a  salmon  fishery  in 
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the  liTor,  and  tlw  aea  yieldi  cod,  turbot.  and  a  variety  of  imaU 
fiflb.  The  rise  of  the  tide  on  the  coast  is  twenty-one  fbet. 

The  pariah  of  Annan  extends  thrae  miles  alon^  the  coast, 
and  eight  miles  inland,  and  had  a  population,  in  1831.  of 
•033.  It  ia  intersected  by  the  river.  It  yields  a  oonsider- 
able  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  contains  quarries  of  freestone, 
limestone,  and  granite.  The  living  is  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Annan  and  Synod  ot  Dumfries,  and  in  the  patronage  of  the 
earlofHopetoun.  There  is  a  flourishing  aoademy  lately  estap* 
bUshed  and  endowed  by  the  heritors  and  the  bui^h  council. 

Annan  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Roman  ^tion.  It  was 
held  in  flef,  with  the  whole  territory  of  Annandale,  by  the 
ancestors  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  &mily  had  here  a  stately 
castle,  of  which  the  ruins  may  still  be  seen.  Upon  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bruoes  to  the  throne,  Annan  became  a  royal 
bui^h.  and  it  now  returns  a  member  in  coi^jtmotiim  with 
Dumfries,  Sanquhar,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Loduuaben.  (Sin- 
clair's SiatistiixU  Aeeomi  qf  Scotland,  &c.) 

ANNAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  rises  in  the  mountain 
range  that  runs  along  the  nortiiem  boundary  of  Dumfrius- 
shire.  It  has  a  general  aouthcm  oourae  ra  a  long  narrow 
valley,  into  whii^  a  number  of  small  lateral  valleys  open. 
The  Uoffist  Water,  which  is  the  chief  branch  of  Uie  nvor, 
rises  in  Loch  Slune,  at  an  elevation  of  1300  feet.  The 
whole  course  <J  the  Annan  is  perhaps  about  forty  mQes. 

ANNANDALE,  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  above 
river,  and  the  middle  division  of  the  county  of  Dum- 
fries. It  formed,  under  the  designation  of  the  stewartry  of 
Annandale,  one  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
shire  of  Dumfries  was  once  divided :  the  others  were  file 
shire  <^  Nitbsdale  and  the  regality  of  Eskdale.  A  stewartry 
was  a  district  governed  by  a  sMriff  or  ttewwd  appointed 
by  the  king. 

ANNA^POIJS,  a  town  in  Maryland,  on  the  south-west 
bank  of  the  Severn,  near  its  outlet  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
38°  57'  N.  lat,  76°  27'  W.  long.,  and  twenty-five  miles 
B.N.E.  from  Wasfainffton.  Annapolis,  though  only  an  in- 
ofmnderable  plaoe  wi&  a  population  of  about  8360,  has  been 
the  seat  of  government  fw  Maryland  ever  since  1699.  The 
chief  building  is  the  state-house.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
district  of  Annapolis  up  to  December  31.  1831.  was  only 
3472.  enrolled  and  licensed,  of  which  333  was  employed 
in  the  eossting  trade.  (Report  on  the  Commerce  and  Ncan~ 
gaiton  of  the  United  States,  2d  Congress,  22d  Session.) 

ANNA'POLIS,  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  province,  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
It  contains  six  townships,  and  returns  five  members  to  the 
provincial  parliament.  The  flrst  European  settlement  in 
Nova  Scotia  was  made  by  the  French  in  this  quarter,  in  the 
year  1604,  at  the  plaoe  where  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal 
now  staiUls.  The  French  settlement  was  called  Port  Royal, 
and  was  twice  taken  by  the  English,  once  in  16l4.andBgain 
in  1710,  byocpediliMis  fitted  out  from  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  On  this  last  occasion,  the  name  of  the  town  was 
changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne;  at  the 
same  time  the  province,  which  had  been  called  Acadia  by 
the  French,  had  its  name  changed  to  Nova  Scotia.  Under 
tiiis  name  it  was  ceded  to  England  by  France  in  1713,  uid 
has  since  continued  in  British  possession. 

The  town  of  Annapolis  remained  the  seat  vS  the  pro* 
vincial  government  until  1 750,  when,  upon  the  foundiiur  of 
HaUfax  by  Governor  Comwallis,  the  govemment  offices 
were  transfemed  to  the  new  town. 

The  town  of  Annapolis,  situated  in  44°  4(K  N.  lat.,  and 
65°  37'  W.  long.,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  where  %h» 
two  rivers,  Annapolis  and  Allen,  discharge  themselves  into 
Annapolis  Bay.  Since  the  building  of  Halifkx.  it  has  lost 
much  of  its  importance.  The  government  buildiags  and  fbv- 
tifications  have  fUlen  to  decay,  and  the  trade  of  ^  pilaos  is 
much  diminished. 

The  river  Annapolis,  which  rises  in  the  township  of  Com- 
wallis, King's  County,  runs  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
for  about  seventy  miles,  and  falls  into  that  bay  through 
Digby's  Gut,  having  previously  expanded  into  a  wide 
sestusry,  called  Annapolis  Bay.  The  river  is  naWgable  for 
boats  and  small  vessels  through  the  greater  part  of  its 
course.  The  population  of  the  county,  at  the  census  token 
in  1827,  was  14,661.  (Bouchette's  British  Dominions  in 
North  dmerica;  Monsom's  Letters  Jrom  Nova  Scoivii 
M'Qrstfoy's  liriHsh  Ammca.) 

ANnATBS,  from  *  annus,*  a  year,  a  sum  paid  by  the 
person  presented  to  a  chureh  tivmg,  being  Uie  estimated 
value  of  the  linng  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  the  same  thug 


that  is  otherwise  called  Primitas.  or  First  Fruits,  uBder  the 
Isst  of  which  terms  the  migin  and  histoij  of  the  payment 
will  be  treated  of.  We  may  merely  mention  here  that  the 
amount  of  the  annates  in  each  cure  was  formerly  regulated, 
in  England,  b^  a  valuation  of.  benefices,  made  by  Walter, 
bish(q>  of  Norwich,  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
in  tkie  year  1354,  in  ib»  letgn  of  Henry  III.— that  a  new 
valuation  was  nuide  in  1292,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. — 
and  a  third  in  1 539,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  according 
to  which  last,  commonly  called  the  Liber  Regis,  or  King's 
Book,  the  clergy  are  at  pment  rated.  These  fines  went 
formerly  to  the  bishop  or  the  pope ;  but  on  the  king  being 
recognized  as  head  of  the  church  at  the  Reformation,  they 
were  transferred  to  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
however,  they  were  given  up  in  England  to  form  a  ftand  for 
the  augmentation  of  poor  livings.  In  Ireland,  until  the  act  of 
last  session  for  the  reform  of  the  church,  they  were  applied 
in  the  flrst  instance  to  the  repair  of  churches,  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings  after  that  object  had  been 
satisfied.  By  the  lato  act  the  demand  of  first  fruits  is  abo- 
lished in  that  country,  uid  in  lieu  of  it  all  eceleaiastieal 
incomes  above  a  certain  amoimt  axe  to  pay  yeariy  a  tax 
regulated  by  their  value.  In  SooUand.  by  an  act  pused  by 
the  parliament  cf  that  kingdom  in  1672,  &e  heirs  or  exe- 
cutors of  every  holder  of  a  spiritual  benefice  are  allowed  the 
flrst  half-year's  stipend  after  that  to  which  the  incumbent 
was  entitied  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  this  is  called  the 
Ann,  or  Annat.  As  it  belongs  to  the  executors  of  the  der- 
gym&n,  and  not  to  himself^  it  can  ndther  be  assi^ed  by 
nim  during  his  life,  nor  seised  in  payment  of  hia  debts. 
[See  FiBsT  Fruits.] 

ANNE  OF  AUSTRIA,  queen  of  Louis  XIII.  of  Franoe. 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  French  history.  Daughter  of  Philip  II . 
of  Spain,  she  'became  the  wife  of  the  young  Louis  XIII. 
in  the  year  1615.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  will 
and  policy  of  the  great  princes  who  have  governed  Vtmom 
have  always  bean  .:unt«^ted  by  their  queens  or  fanale 
favourites,  thus  exemplifying  the  witty  sayingof  Louis  XIV. 
granddaughter,  that  when  queens  reign,  men  govern,  and 
that  when  kings  reign,  women  eventually  deode  the  course 
of  events.  The  great  Huizy  IV.  of  France  had  for  hia 
darting  project  the  humbling  of  the  House  of  Austria.  His 
queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  averse  to  tiiis  policy,  and  no 
sooner  was  Henry  in  his  grave  than  she  took  measures 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Spain,  and  sealed  it  by  a  double 
marriage,  one  of  which  was  that  of  young  Louis  XIII.  with 
Anne  of  Austria.  The  administration,  however,  fell  in  a  few 
years  into  the  hands  of  that  master-spirit,  cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  resumed  Henry  IV.'s  views  of  humbling  ^  pride 
and  ambitum  ot  the  House  of  Austria.  In  this  he  instantly 
found  an  enemy  in  Anne  of  Austria,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  betwixt  them,  in  which  Anne,  though  a  qoeen, 
and  a  queen  regnant,  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  hm 
lived,  to  the  great  minister. 

Had  Anne  been  a  woman  of  greater  talents  or  more  pleas- 
ing character,  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  her  Spanish 
education,  her  coldness  and  gravity  of  demeanour,  which 
only  covered  frivolity  of  thought,  alienated,  rather  than  at- 
tracted Louis  XIII.  Upon  this  feeling  Richelieu  worked,  and 
he  was  able  at  once  to  inspire  Louis  with  dislike  and  with 
jealousy  of  his  queen.  Her  natural  attachment  to  her  native 
country  was  another  foult  which  the  cardinal  represented 
as  a  crime,  and  his  whispers  as  to  her  betraying  intelli- 
gence brought  upon  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having  har 
person  seardied,  and  her  papers  seised  hy  the  jeaknis 
vigilanea  of  officers  oonimismoiied  by  Louis  himself.  Whm 
it  was  genarall;^  fcncM  Aat  the  queen  was  lo  £sgne», 
and  was  tile  olgeot  of  RiehaUon's  anger  and  miatmst,  €bm 
was  sufficient  to  rally  around  her  tlw  host  of  malcontent 
nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  bead; 
they  were  all  jealous  of  the  minister's  aaoendeney,  ana 
fearful  of  his  schemes,  which  menaced  the  remaining  inde- 
pendence of  the  aristocracy.  It  does  not  appear  that  Anno 
was  more  privy  to  their  plan  of  resistance  and  rebellion  than 
she  could*  have  avoided  being.  Buther  name  was  unavoid- 
ably implicated,  and  the  artful  cardinal  made  of  this  a 
specious  tale  for  the  king's  ear.  He  represented  Anne  as 
disgusted  with  her  royal  husband,  and  endeavouring  to  get 
rid  of  him  through  conspiracy,  in  order  to  place  Gaston, 
duke  of  Orleans,  m  his  stead.  Louis  XIIL  nby  beUevei 
this  malidons  tale,  and  eompeUed  his  queen  to  eppea. 
at  the  oounoil-table^  there  to  UstontotiiU  giava charge  mm 
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Che  Vfftl  mouth.  In  such  &  rituation,  Anne's  dignity  of 
6h&nuit«r  came  to  h«r  aid.  She  scorned  to  reply  directly 
to  such  a  charge,  but  observed  contemptuously, '  That  too 
little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change,  to  lender  such  a 
des^  on  her  part  probable/ 

What  gam  most  fbrce  to  Richelieu's  tale,  was  the 
court  which  the  duke  of  Buckingham  bad  openly  paid 
to  the  queen  of  France.  Madame  de  Motteville,  Anne's 
attendant,  who  has  written  the  memoir  of  her  lifb,  gives  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  arro^t  jmssion  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  oonfmses  that  Ae  suit  of  the  English  duke 

S'nsed  the  qiften's  vanity.  If  it  did  not  tonjch  Iter  heart 
n  me  ooeasion,  after  having  taken  leave  on  his  return  to 
liondon,  he  hurried  back  from  Amiens,  found  his  way  into 
the  queen's  sleeping-room,  where  it  was  usual  for  her  to 
receive  visits,  flung  himself  on  his  knen  bv  the  bedside, 
and  gave  full  vent  to  a  passion  that  shocked  the  attendants, 
as  passing  beyond  the  bounds  of  etiquette.  Anne  gave  but 
m  gentle  reprimand.  Neglected  by  her  husband  (who  par- 
took not  of  her  bed  for  twenty-three  years  after  ^eir  mar- 
riage), 'Anne  was  not  insensible  to  the  chivalric  attachment 
of  a  noble  and  a  statesman,  and  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  handle  to  malicious  insinoation.  At  all  events,  she 
remained  without  influence,  alienated  from  the  king's  affec- 
tions and  ctfuncil,  till  death  took  away  monarch  and  minister, 
and  left  to  Anne,  as  mother  of  the  infimt  monarch,  the 
nndisputed  reins  of  power. 

There  was  then  a  change  of  policy  simDar  to  that  which 
had  taken  place  on  die  deam  of  Henry  IV.  Mary  of  M edicis 
had  counteracted  and  abandoned  all  his  schemes  for  hum- 
bling Austria,  by  making  peace  with  that  rival  power.  Anne, 
of  Austrian  blood,  now  did  the  same,  from  hatred  to  Riche- 
lieu's memory,  as  much  perhaps  as  from  family  affections. 
She  did  this  with  less  abruptness,  indeed,  than  Mary,  having 
the  good  fortune  and  good  sense  to  have  and  to  choose  for 
her  minister  a  man  bred  in  Richelieu's  school,  one  who 
had  learned  his  address,  but  who  had  never  been  endowed 
with  hb  disinterestedness  and  high  views.  This  was 
Mazarin.  Anne's  selection  of  such  a  man  ft>r  minister  is  the 
greatest  proof  of  her  discernment.  As  a  foreigner,  he 
was  completely  dependent  on  the  hand  that  raised  him; 
and  consequentlv  there  was  less  danger  of  his  becoming 
nngratefiil,  as  Richelieu  luul  been  to  Mary  of  Medicis. 
For  the  same  reason,  he  was  aneonoected  with  any  power- 
ful parhr,  and  the  queen  made  fhll  use  his  abilities, 
without  neing  in  danger  from  his  ambition. 

Anne  of  Austria's  policy  in  this  choice,  thoueh  perhaps 
the  wisest,  was  still  not  the  less  fraught  with  lUnger,  It 
alienated  from  her  at  once  the  party  the  noblesse,  which, 
crushed  by  Richelieu,  had  made  common  cause  with  Anne 
in  her  disgrace,  and  now  raised  its  head  to  claim  vengeance 
and  spoil.  Amongst  them  were  even  the  queen's  peculiar 
friends,  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was  a  kind  of  favourite, 
and  the  duchess  of  .Chevreuse,  the  bosom  companion  of 
Anne.  Mazarin's  advice  compelled  his  mistress  to  resist 
the  unreasonable  demands  of  these,  her  former  partizans  ; 
and  the  consequence  was  a  general  conspiracy  against  the 
queen  and  her  minister.  Beaufort  was  sent  to  prison,  and 
madame  de  Chevreuse  again  exiled.  Maxarin,  like  hia 
nredecessor,  might  have  triumphed  over  the  noblesse  alone ; 
hut  this  <^s  now  called  to  its  aid  a  new,  and  hitherto 
neglected  body,  that  of  tiie  citizens,  or  burgess-olass. 
These  were  easily  inflamed  against  Mazarin  as  aToreigner, 
and  as  a  financier,  fertile  in  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  great  offices  of  the  judicature,  which 
had  become  venal,  had  nillen  into  the  bands  of  the  middle 
or  citizen-class,  and  the  magistracy,  being  possessed  of  the 
power  of  sanctioning  or  resisting  the  royal  eaicts,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  citizens,  and  thus  a  powerAil  combina- 
tion was  raised  against  the  authority  of  Anne.  An  attempt 
on  her  part  to  treat  the  magistrates  as  she  had  treated  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  by  imprisoning  them,  gave  birth  to  a 
popular  insurrection,  which  proved  successful.  The  queen 
and  court  were  for  a  time  prisoners  in  the  Palais  n)^al» 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  mob.  The 
Spanish  pride  of  the  queen  was  with  difficulty  induced 
to  submit  to  necessity.  She  threatened  at  first  to  fling 
fte  heads  the  captive  magistrates  to  the  mob,  rather 
than  deliver  their  persons,  and  her  indignation  at  the 
time  provoked  a  powerful  enemy  in  the  future  cardinal 
de  Retz.  But  she  was  oompell^  to  smother  both  pride 
and  anger.  The  people  baa  their  will.  The  court,  how- 
ever, tpok  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  Pari* 


and  recurring  to  arms.  A  dvfl  war  commenced  between 

Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherente  on  one  side ;  and 
the  noblesse,  the  citizens,  and  people  of  Puis  on  the  other. 

One  might  think  that  the  advantage  in  such  a  quarrel 
must  necessarily  remain  to  the  latter.  But  Anne  and 
Mazarin's  address,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  came 
off  triumphant.  First  they  rallied  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  army,  and  the  king's  name  was  to  them  a  tower  of 
strength,  which  enabl^  them  to  resist  the  formidable 
rebelhon  of  the  capital.  The  Frondeurs  too,  as  the  insur- 
rectionists were  ^yftiUy  called,  were  not  very  earnest  in 
their  rebellion.  There  was  no  enthusiasm,  no  fanaticism, 
Ihe  renstanee  was  tadier  the  effect  of  momentary  impa- 
tience and  despite,  which  vented  itself  in  epignuns  man 
than  in  deadly  missues.  The  young  noblesse  considered 
the  campaign  as  a  frolic,  and  However  the  citizens  and 
magistrates  might  wish  to  obtain  a  certain  measure  of 
political  freedom,  similar  to  that  for  whiuh  England  had  so 
lately  struggled,  it  was  evident  that  the  nobles  looked  with 
no  favour  on  such  schemes,  and  would  eventually  concur  to 
mar  them.  Seeing  this,  the  magistracy  determined  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation.  It  was  no  easy  task.  A 
suspension,  or  rather  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  was  produced 
by  the  retirement  of  Mazarin. 

He  returned,  however,  for  Anne  was  but  a  cypher  without 
her  minister;  and  the  war  again  broke  out.  The  court 
had  secured  a  defender  in  Turenne,  who  triumphed  even 
over  all  the  valour  of  the  young  noblesse,  headed  by  the 
great  Condi.  The  result  of  the  rebellion,  and  of  Anne 
m  Austria's  administration,  was,  that  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes,  vanquished  in  the  field,  were  never  afterwards  able  to 
raise  their  heads,  or  to  offer  resistance  to  &e  roval  power,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  great  revolution.  Louis  XIV.  is,  in  gene- 
ral, said  to  have  founded  absolute  monarchy  in  France.  But 
it  was  rather  the  blunders  and  the  frivolity  of  those  who 
idly  espoused  the  cause  of  freedom  during  that  monarch's 
minority  which  produced  this  effect  Anne  of  Austria's 
triumph  was  that  of  monarchy.  She,  or  at  least  the  events 
of  her  regency,  contributed  far  more  to  it,  than  all  the  subse- 
quent imperiousness  of  I^uis  XIV. ;  and  hence  the  epoch 
of  Anne's  administration  is  one  of  the  moat  important  in 
French  history.  ' 

Anne  must  have  been  of  pleasing  exterior,  as  not  only 
the  account  of  M.  de  Motteville,  but  her  portnut  in  the 
Vienna  gallery,  testifies.  That  she  was  unchaste  does  not 
appear,  notwithstonding  all  the  accusations  of  her  story- 
telling times.  Though  not  a  woman  of  talents,  she  was  at 
least  fortunate  in  her  regency ;  above  all,  in  her  choice 
of  Mazarin.  Her  influence  over  the  fate  and  the  court  of 
France  continued  for  a  long  time  ;  her  Spanish  haughtiness, 
her  love  of  ceremonial,  and  of  all  the  pride  of  power,  were 
impressed  by  education  upon  the  mind  of  her  son, 
Louis  XIV.,  who  bears  the  blame  and  the  credit  of  much 
that  was  hers.  Anne  of  Austria  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four,  in  the  year  1666. 


ANNE,  queen  of  England,  the  second  daughter  itf 
James  II.  by  hia  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  bom  at  Twiok> 
enham  on  the  6th  February,  1664.  She  was  educated  in  the 
reliffion  of  the  Church  of  Eng^d ;  and,  in  1 683,  was  mar- 
riea  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  prince  George,  brother  of 
Christian  v..  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolution  in  1688. 
Anne  and  her  husband  adhered  te  the  dominant  party  of 
her  brother^in-law  William  III. ;  and,  by  the  act  or  settle- 
ment, the  English  crown,  in  default  of  issue  to  William  and 
Mary,  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  ^^^^^^S  ^ 
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Kign  of  William  bIw  appetn  to  hare  lived  in  much  disnoin* 
fort,  neglected  by  her  BiBter,  and  tmted  viUi  coldness  by 
the  king ;  and  she  sustained  tiie  heavier  affliction  of  losing 
all  her  children  in  in&ney,  except  one  swit  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  died  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  1699.  This 
event,  as  well  as  Uie  prenoui  death  of  qneen  Mary,  ren- 
dered an  alteration  in  uie  act  of  settlement  necessary ;  and 
the  princess  Sophia,  dowager  electress  of  Hanover,  and  her 
descendants  being  Protestants,  were  declared  next  heirs  to 
the  throne,  in  d^ult  of  direct  heirs  to  William  and  his 
sister-in-law  Anne.  [See  Ssttlshbnt,  Act  op.]  The 
exiled  king  James  II.  died  on  the  16th  November.  1701 ; 
and  Louis  XIV.  of  France  havii^  recognised  the  clainu  of 
James's  son  to  the  Sngliah  ttirone,  Willmm  m.  commanded 
the  retnm  of  his  ambauador  from  Frnnce,  and  dismissed  the 
French  ambassador  from  England.  Another  cause  of  hos- 
tility between  France  and  England  had  arisen  in  the  recog- 
nition by  Louis  XIV.  of  the  claim  of  his  grandson,  Philip  of 
Aiyou,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Partition  TRBATissbe- 
tween  Fhmce,  England,  and  Holland,  in  1 698  and  1 700,  had 
otherwise  regulated  the  succession  of  Spain .  the  flrst  treaty 
declaring  Joseph  Ferdinand,  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria, 
presumptive  hetr ;  wid  the  second,  upon  the  death  of  Joseph 
Ferdinand,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presumptive 
heir.  The  will  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain,  who  died  November  I, 
1700,  by  giving  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  had  mate- 
Ttally  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in  Eunnw  established 
by  the  Psacb  of  Rybwick  in  1697 ;  and  the  recognition 
by  France  of  this  testamentary  disposition,  in  violation  of  the 
partition  treaties,  united,  in  1701,  Eng^land,  Holland,  and 
other  European  ^wers,  in  the  determinaticm  to  resist  an 
arrangement  which  seemed  to  bestow  such  a  formidable  pre- 
ponderance upon  the  French  monarchy.  [See  Hagur, 
Alliance  orj 

Under  these  circumstances,  Anne  ascended  the  throne, 
upon  the  death  of  William  III.,  on  the  8th  March,  1702. 
The  hostility  between  the  whig  and  tory  faction  at  home, 
which  went  on  increasing  in  violence  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Anne,  was  in  its  commencement  greatl)[  mitigated 
by  the  united  opinion  of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  and 
policy  of  the  war  with  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4th  May, 
within  two  months  afler  Anne  had  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
war  was  declared  by  England,  the  Boipire,  and  Holland, 
against  these  powers.  The  general  progresB  of  flus  memo- 
rable war  Trill  w  detailed  under  the  bead  Succkssion,  War 
OF.  The  extraordinary  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Bavaria,  by  which  the  military  glory  of  England  was 
raised  higher  than  at  any  period  since  the  dajrs  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  will  be  described  in  the  life  of  Marlborough; 
the  brilliant  successes  of  the  English  arms  in  Spain  under 
lord  Petbrborouqh  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of  that 
singular  commander ;  and  the  naval  exploits  of  this  war,  of 
which  the  most  signal  examples  were  the  capture  of  Gi- 
braltar and  Port  Mahon,  will  be  found  in  our  accounts 
of  those  places ;  and  in  the  biographies  of  the  English 
admirals,  Lsakb,  Rookb,  Shovbl,  and  Stanhopb. 

The  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  England,  com- 
pleted on  ue  27th  July.  1706,  was  one  of  the  moat  important 
eveuto  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  of  which  the  {nrogress  and  con- 
sequences will  be  detailed  in  their  proper  place,  Scotland, 
Union  of. 

During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  conquests, 
the  spirit  of  political  intrigue,  which  was  perhaps  never  more 
ftiUy  developed  than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne, 
was  stifled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  But  as  the 
war  of  the  succession  proceeded  with  few  indications  of  its 
being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great  commander  of  the  Eng- 
lish forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity,  from  the  belief  that 
his  own  avarice  and  ambition  were  the  principal  causes  of 
the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right 
divine  of  kings  and  the  pasnve  obedience  of  sulyectB— opi- 
nions  which  had  expelled  James  II.  from  his  kingdom,  and 
had  placed  Ms  chilulesB  daugbto-  upon  the  throne.  These 
opinions,  however,  were  supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged 
by  tihe  queen,  and  were  exceedinglvpo^ular  amongst  a  pas- 
sionate and  *inreaBoning  people.  The  impeachment  of  I^. 
Sacbkvrhel  for  preaching  these  opinions, — his  mild 
punishment,  which  had  the  effect  of  a  real  acquittal, ~- and 
his  subsequent  triumphant  progress  through  the  kingdom, 
(hmished  an  unerring  presage  of  violent  changes.  In  the 
flertions  of  1710  the  tory  supremacy  was  est8bli8he4.  Th^ 


duebeBS  of  Harlbobouoh,  to  whose  talents  and  itxAAm 
of  character  the  queen  had  long  submitted,  was  thrust'  out 
by  the  new  favourite,  Urt.  Mashah.  The  ministry  oJf 
GoDOLPHiH  and  Sundbrland  was  displaced  by  that  ctf 
BoLiNOBRDKB  and  OxFORT.  The  command  of  the  army 
was  taken  from  Marlborough  and  bestowed  upon  the  duke 
of  Obhond.  During  the  pn^ress  these  convulsive 
changes,  which  must  nave  been  distracting  enough  to  the 
quiet  temper  of  Anne,  she  was  delved  of  the  sympathy 
of  her  placable  husband.  Prince  Gborgr  of  Dbnuark 
died  on  the  2Sth  October,  170S. 

The  first  act  of  the  tory  ministry  was  to>'enter  upon  ar- 
rangements ID  l^ng  Qie  war  to  a  ccmcluBion,  In  1711 
n^otiations  were  entered  into  with  France^  amidst  tlie  pro- 
testations of  the  allies  of  Great  Britain,  uai  these  n^crtia- 
tiong,  after  various  difficulties,  woe  terminated  by  the 
memorable  treaty  of  April  11,  1713.    [See  Utrbcbt, 

PSACB  OF.] 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  the  succession  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver. But  a  suspicion  b^an  soon  to  prevail  that  the  queen 
and  a  portion  of  her  government  secretly  favoured  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  son  of  James  II.  The  minority  in  parlia- 
ment attempted  to  carry  several  measures  which  would 
bring  these  supposed  partialities  to  a  test  The  queen 
was  compelled  to  invite  ihe  Electress  of  Hanover  to  Eng- 
land; and  upon  the  death  of  that  princess  in  June,  1714,  to 
issue  a  proclamation  olbring  a  reward  for  the  a^prehen^on 
of  her  brother  Should  he  attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  It  is  affirmed  by  a  writer  in  the  BiogrtqAu  Uni' 
vtrseUe,  upon  the  auUunity  of  some  secret  memoura,  that  the 
son  of  James  II.  at  this  juncture  clandestinely  Visited  Eng- 
land, and  in  an  interview  with  his  sister  concerted  measures 
for  defeating  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The  tory  ministrv 
was,  however,  shattered  by  the  quarrels  of  Oxford  and 
BoUngbroke ;  the  whigs  carried  the  nation  along  with  them 
in  their  denunciation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  bad 
left  the  country  little  besides  a  barren  glory ;  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  union  of  Scotland  ureatened  to  breaJt 
out  in  open  insurrection.  The  health  of  the  queen  gave 
way  under  these  distractions.  On  the  20th  July,  1714,  she 
prorogued  parliament  for  a  month,  and  idling  ahnost  imme- 
diately after  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  letnai^,  died  on 
the  succeeding  12tii  of  August.  It  is  said  that  her  last 
words  were  an  upreanon  of  jh^  for  her  brotlwr. 

The  re^  of  Anne  has  been  called  tiie  Augustan  un  of 
English  literature.  It  produced  Addison,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve,  Pope,  Prior,  Steele,  and  Swift,  writers  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  their  particular  walks,  but  scarcely  to 
be  compared  with  the  great  poete  of  the  reign  of  Eliiamtli, 
or  with  a  few  other  illustrious  names  of  a  succeeding  gene- 
ration, such  as  Milton  and  Dryden. 

ANNEALING.  There  are  certain  substances,  more 
especially  glass  and  some  of  the  metals,  which  on  sudden 
cooling  after  having  been  melted,  acquire  great  brittleness, 
and  in  the  case  of  gloss,  a  disposition  to  fly  to  pieces  by 
moderate  changes  of  temperature,  or  slight  external  force, 
lliis  is  mnediM  by  annealing,  which,  wim  respect  to  ^aw, 
consiste  in  heating  it,  below  uie  point  at  which  it  softens,  in 
what  are  termed  annealing  otwif,  the  glass  being  grar 
dually  removed  from  the  hottar  to  the  cooler  parts  vS  the 
flimace.  The  brittleness  of  glass  has  been  attributed  to 
the  disturbance,  attendant  upon  the  hasty  cooUng.  in  the 
regular  arrangement  of  ite  particles.   [See  Glass.] 

The  metals  also  suffer  remarkable  changes  as  to  their  hard- 
ness, toughness  and  brittleness ;  tiiis  is  especially  the  case 
with  iron  after  it  has  been  converted  into  steel.  The  alteration 
of  structure  which  the^  undergo  is  not  thoroughly  understood ; 
it  is,  however,  certain  that  some  maUeablB  metals  which 
crystallize  on  cooling,  are  britUe  in  their  crystalline  state, 
and  that  this  structure  is  altered,  and  they  are  rendered 
tough  by  heating  and  rolling.  This  is  remaikably  the  case 
with  zinc,  which  is  incapable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer, except  in  a  slight  degree,  wfthout  ctacking ;  but  when 
it  has  been  passed  through  the  rollers,  at  a  moderate  in- 
crease of  temperature,  it  becomes  almost  as  flexible  and  as 
tough  as  copper.  This  change  must  be  derived  from  some 
altwation  of  structure,  and  fresh  arrangement  of  the  par 
tides,  which  must  be  considered  as  owing  to  a  procaas,  if 
not  identical  with  annealing,  yet  bearing  a  strong  analogy 
to  it    [See  Brass  and  Steel.] 

ANNECY,  an  episcopal  city  of  Savoy,on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Lake  of  Ar»<X!y,  stands  at  the  ^x^niit^  qf  a  be%ut(fq| 
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plain  lanonnded  by  delightful  eminences  aoA  lofty  calca- 
Tcoiu  mountains,  and  at  an  elevation  of  U56  £.  feet  (Saus- 
Rore)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  22  miles  N.N.S.  of 
ChamblTy.  Annecy  is  theprinc^  seat  of  manu&ctiuing 
industry  in  Savoy,  and  has  between  5000  and  6000  inha- 
bitants.  with  establishnwnts  fax  eotton-spinmng,  calico-priiit* 
ing,  and  a  glass-house.  Some  iiwi-mines  are  worked  in  the 
Bewhbourhood. 

TbB  Lake  of  Annecy  washea  the  edge  of  the  town.  Its 
greatest  length  is  about  nine  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its 
average  width  three.  The  greatest  depth  is  196  E.  feet. 
This  btke  discharges  itself  by  several  canals,  said  to  be  Ro- 
man work,  all  which  unite  just  beyond  the  town  of  An- 
necy in  one  stream,  called  the  Thion,  which  emptier  itself 
into  the  Fier,  a  tributary  to  the  Rhone. 

ANNE'LIDA  (Cuvier),  an  extensive  division  or  class  of 
animals,  established  by  modem  naturalists  partly  at  the 
expense  of  Linneus's  heten«eneous  class  of  worms  {vertnes). 
It  vas  Banm  Cuvier  who  nist  jnoposed  to  distinffuish  the 
annelida  in  1808»  chiefly  on  aooount  of  tiieir  blood  being  of 
a  red  colour,  aa  in  the  leech,  and  circulating  by  means  oi  a 
double  system  of  complicate  blood-vessels. 

The  name  is  derived  ftom  the  Latin  word  anmdui,  a  ring, 
becaose  the  animals  arranged  under  this  division  always 
have  their  bodies  fi>rmed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  rings, 
as  in  the  earth-worm.  Their  external  covering,  or  skin,  is 
aoft  and  pliable,  and  their'bodies,  having  no  bony  skeleton, 
are  soft,  and  in  general  more  or  less  of  a  cyUndrical  form. 

The  annelida  are  fac  the  most  part  oviparous,  but  the 
leeches  and  earth-wonns  deposit  what  are  termed  capsules, 
or  membranous  cocoons,  containing  manv  embryo  young. 

There  is  little  variety  in  their  mode  of  life.  Some  live  in 
iresh  and  ethers  in  salt  water ;  and  others,  like  the  hair- 
worm (GioraKHff),  aze  amphibions.  Some  spacieq  construct 
tubes  in  tiu  interior  of  stones,  m  in  shdls,  which  th^  perfo- 
rate, or  in  madrepores.  Some  species  again  ibrm  caloueous 
eaaesi,  at  eement  around  them  varions  fbreign  anbstancest 
particularly  sand.  The  sedentary  species  are  timid,  and 
when  taken  fit)m  their  retreats  can  neither  escape  nor  de- 
fend themselves.  The  ErrantiOt  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre- 
quency very  nimble,  and  can  defend  themselves  well  by 
means  of  their  bristles. 

The  researches  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  'l  avignydid  much 
to  produce  a  clear  arran^;ement  of  the  animals  under  notice 
according  to  their  pbvsiolfvical  structure ;  and  hence  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards,  who  have  more  recently  in- 
vestigated the  structure  of  many  species,  have  in  part  adopted 
the  classification,  slightly  modified,  of  those  naturalists.  They 
make  fimr  divisions,  ^cteps,  at  orders,  eadi  dil^ng  in 
structure  and  in  manners — the  Ixrantia,  the  Tubicola,  the 
Tonoola.  and  fiie  Suotoria, 

The  ^ratOia  {Nermdm,  Savigny,  DorsV)ranckiay  Cuvier) 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  essentially  fitted  for  walking  or 
swimming,  and  are  rarely  sedentary.  They  have  in  general 
a  head  £stinct  from  the  body,  with  antennas  and  eyes. 
Their  mouth  is  ^mished  with  a  protractile  tnbe,  more  or 
less  distinct,  and  in  general  with  jaws. 

The  Tubicola  (Cuvier)  are  essentially  sedentary,  and  live 
almost  uniformly  in  the  interior  of  solid  tubes,  which  their 
structure  forbids  them  to  quit  Their  respiratray  organs 
are  usually  observaUe  on  a  certain  number  of  the  segments 
of  their  bodies,  commonly  at  the  anterior  extremi^.  The 
feet  are  distinct,  though  short,  and  always  armed  wia  hooks 
as  well  as  bnstles.  The  bead  is  not  distinct,  and  they  have 
no  eyes,  antenne,  nor  jaws. 

Tne  Tetrieola  always  live  in  a  hole  or  gallery  in  the 
gronnd,  and  are  without  feet,  instead  of  which  they  have 
some  short  bristles  to  aid  their  movements.  They  have  no 
distinct  head,  eyes,  antonnak  or  jaws.  The  mouth  is  always 
terminal,  and  sometimes  famished  with  tentades. 

The  Suetoria  differ  from  all  the  preceding  in  having  nei- 
ther &et  nor  bristles,  and  by  being  famished  at  each  ex- 
tremis of  the  body  with  a  prehensile  cavity  or  sucker.  They 
have  no  distinct  head,  but  may  almost  always  he  observed 
to  have  eyes  and  jaws.  They  are  chiefly  parasites^  and  live 
at  the  expense  of  other  animals. 
ANNIBAL.  rSeeHAmiBAL.] 
ANNIUS  of  Vitarbo»  a  well-known  Dominican  monk, 
who  lived  in  the  flftecoith  century.  Hii  real  name  was 
Giovanni  Nanni,  bat  in  conformity  with  tbe  custom  of  the 
pffi  he  Latinized  it,  and  dropped  the  first  letter,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  completely  claastcal.    He  was  bom  at  Viter- 

^,  in  m%      di^    imr  Up  mln^^  fJ&rly  iDtp  the 


Dominican  order,  and  became  famous  for  his  ao  naintanoB 
with  the  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  .anguaeetk 
His  works  are  voluminous :  the  most  remarkable  is  entiued 
Antiquitaitm  Sarionan  Fofcnmtia  XVIL,  cum  Commen- 
tariitFr,  Joaanit  Anm  ViUrbienm,  in  folio,  Rome,  1498, 
several  tunes  reprinted.  This  collection  mafeases  to  contain 
a  number  of  historians  of  high  antiquKy,  Beiosus,  Manetho^ 
Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  Fabius  Pictor,  Marcue  Cato,  and 
others,  whose  works,  hitherto  unknown,  he  ^ofessedtohaw 
discovered  at  Mantna  That  these  pretended  historiau 
were  foiigeries,  there  can  now  be' no  doubt;  whether  Annius 
was  deceived  or  the  deceiver,  whether  he  forged  them  him- 
self, or  suffered  from  credulity  and  want  of  penetration, 
is  a  matter  on  which  authorities  are  divided,  and  which  it  is 
of  little  moment  to  discuss  now.  He  published  two  other 
works  which  excited  a  great  sensation  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  (iines,  and  the  recent  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, (xie  entitled  Tractatua  de  Imperio  Turcot  tan,  the 
other,  De  Futwris  Chrittianorum  THtimpki$  in  Turcos  «t 
Saraeenoa  ad  Xyatum  IV.,  «t  Onmet  Prindpet  CArtiUanot, 
being  the  substance  of  a  set  of  sermons  preached  hy  him  at 
Grenoa  on  the  Apocalypse.  {Biog.  Unwenelle;  see  also 
Bayle  and  Moreri.) 

ANNIVE'RSARY.  the  yearly  return  of  any  remarkable 
day,  called,  in  old  English,  by  the  expressive  term  year-day. ' 

Anniversary  days  are  festivals  celebrated  by  the  Romish 
church  in  honour  of  the  saints,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  as- 
signed to  every  day  in  the  year.  The  long  catalogae  of  saints 
being  unknown  to  the  church  of  England,  anniversary  days 
are  not  generally  made  a  matter  of  religious  observance.  Some 
few  days,  unconnected  with  religion,  are  however  still  noticed. 
The  birth-day  of  the  reigning  monarch  is  very  generally 
celebrated  by  holvdays  and  rejoicings ;  the  anniversaiv  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot*has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  tne  love 
of  scnool-b^  for  fire-works  and  the  pa^ant  of  Guy  Fawkes ; 
and  the  oaken  boiwh  still  preserves  the  remembianceof  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Literary  and  scientific  associations  generally  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  ori^nal  institution,  and  social  parties 
are  still  held  in  domestic  life  on  the  birth-dajra  of  heads  of 
feniilies;  with  these  exceptions,  the  observance  (tfpartictdar 
days  has  greatlv  declined  in  England. 

ANNO.    [See  Hanno.1 

ANNO  BOM,  the  smulest  and  most  southern  of  the 
four  islands  in  the  bight  of  Biafra,  is  about  four  miles  long 
and  two  broad.  It  is  mountainous,  and  rises  abmptly  from 
an  unfathomable  depth  to  the  elevation  of  near  3000  feet ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  one  precipitous  mass,  the  heif^hts 
are  of  a  rounded  form.  The  ascent  to  this  peaked  summit  is 
very  ste^  and  dan^rous,  owing  to  the  raoseness  the 
numerous  atones  which  cover  the  side  of  tiie  slope,  and  are 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  the  feot  of  thk  height  is  a 
small  shallow  lake,  about  three-quarterB  of  a  mile  round, 
with  a  bottom  of  stiff  bluish  clay :  the  water  was  found  to 
be  very  sweet. 

The  regular  winds  are  from  the  S.W. :  less  rain  falls 
here  than  in  tiie  other  islands  of  the  bight ;  the  rainy  sea- 
son is  confined  to  April  and  May,  and  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  precise  character  of  the  climate  as  tohealth  seems 
still  doubtfHil.  This  island  is  chiefly  visited  for  supplies  of 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  lemons,  Seville 
oranges,  &c.  Fowls  are  scarce.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
on  the  island,  but  the  heavy  surf  on  the  shore  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure.  The  pojnilation  is  about  3000,  wlu>  live 
chiefly  in  a  luge  village  near  the  north-east  prant  of  the 
island,  off  which  u  the  only  tolerably  safe  roadstead  for 
flipping  round  it  The  natives  are  quite  harmless.  Th^ 
houses,  which  are  small,  are  mdely  constructed  of  rough 
boards,  grass,  mud,  and  the  foot-stales  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1473,  but 
is  now  governed  by  a  native  of  the  island,  who  is  totally 
independent  of  the  Portuguese,  but  appears  to  have  no  great 
authority. 

Anno  Bom  lies  in  1°  24'  S.  lat.,  and  about  6"  E.  bug. ; 
but  we  are  not  able  to  state  its  longitude  accurately.  Cape 
Lopez  is  the  nearest  nut  of  Africa  to  Anno  Bom.  (Fiom 
Memoir  d«$ernttivg  qfPrutet'*  Itland  and  Anno  Bom,  by  the 
late  Curtain  Boteler,  R.N.  London  Oeog.  Journal,  vol.  ii.) 

ANNONAY,  a  town  in  Kraiwe  near  the  nortiiem  ex- 
tremity of  the  department  of  Ardiche,  at  the  junction  of 
two  rivers,  the  Diaume  (or  D^om)  and  the  C^n<4ie,  whose 
united  streams  flow  into  the  Rhone,  from  the  right  bank  of 
which  AnnfRia^  is  onl^  Ave  or  sfx  mjles  distant.  The  torn} 
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Ifenif,  wbieh  it  nmOier  large  nor  huidioate,  stands  on  the 
tongue  of  land  between  the  two  Btreams  above-mentioned,  by 
vhteh  it  is  tepanted  from  its  suburbs.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  paper,  wb^  is  considered  tiie  best  in  France ;  and  it  also 
has  mami&etnries  of  elotlu,  sillis.  cotton,  wax,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  busiest  town  in  the  department,  and  its  population 
has  risen  witii  great  rapidity  until  it  has  surpassed  that  of 
any  other  place  in  Ardtehe.  In  the  BncydopitUe  Metho- 
dique,  (published  in  1 782.)  it  is  called  "  petite  viile,"  (a  small 
town,)  in  the  Dietionaire  UnivmeUe  de  la  France,  (1 804.)  the 
inhabitants  are  given  at  3800 ;  hut  the  latest  authorities 
(MM.  Brun  and  Balbi)  raise  it  to  8000.  It  is  about  thirty- 
four  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  of  Privas,  capital  of  the 
derartment 

Annonay  was  Ote  birth-place  of  Hongolflear  the  aStonaut, 
and  of  the  Count  Boissy  d'Angleis ;  to  both  of  whom  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  by  their  townsmen. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER.  The  earliest  English  publi- 
cation which  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  Annual 
Regiiter  is  Edward  Chamberlayne's  Anglies  Nolitia,  or  ike 
PreaentStatg  of  England,  which  first  appeared  in  1668, 
and  continued  to  be  annually  republished  with  the  requisite 
alterations  till  the  year  1703  tnclusive.  But  this  work,  as 
its  title  indicates,  presented  merely  an  account  of  the  country 
in  its  existing  state,  with  lisU  of  public  ftinctionaries,  &c., 
and  gave  no  register  of  occurrences.  Our  first  history  of 
the  year,  we  believe,  was  that  given  in  the  Political  State  qf 
Europe,  which  was  begun  in  1 71 1  by  Abel  Boyer,  a  French 
refhgee,  and  the  author  of  the  well-known  French  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary.  This  publication  was  continued  till  the 
year  1739.  Although  this  work  appeared  also  in  annual 
volumes,  it  was  really  published  in  monthly  numhety.  In 
1716  was  commenced  ^Ob  BiiUmceU  Begieter,  a  quarterly 

Kuhhcidion,  whioh  in  like  manner  was  repubtished  in  to- 
imes  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  regular  publication 
having  taken  up  the  history  of  puUio  a^rs  only  ftom  the 
9th  of  January,  1716,  two  volumes  were  printed  together  in 
1724,  containing  an  account  of  events  from  the  last  day  of 
July,  1714,  up  to  that  date,  bein^  the  first  seventeen 
months  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  With  these  introductory 
Tolumes,  therefore,  the  Historical  Register  forms  a  chronicle 
of  the  affairs  of  this  and  other  countries  of  Europe  from  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  compilers,  to  use 
their  own  words,  confine  themselves  to  mere  *  matters  of 
fact,  without  making  any  descant  thereon  either  of  com- 
mendation or  reprehension.'  This  work  also,  about  the  year 
1737,  began  to  appear  in  monthly  numbers.  The  (mnge 
was  probaUy  a  dying  ejfort,  u  the  volume  tax  1738  was, 
we  b&eve,  ue  last  tluit  appeankL  The  Historical  Register 
was  printed  and  sold  by  O.  Meere  in  tbe  Old  Bailey.  The 
priee,  while  it  was  published  quarterly,  was  one  shilling 
each  part. 

The  first  Annual  Register,  nroperlr  so  called,  which  ap- 
peared in  this  country,  was  the  well-known  and  valuable 
work  which  still  continues  to  be  published  under  that  title. 
This  work  was  projected  by  Robert  Dodsley,  the  bookseller, 
in  coi^unction  with  Edmund  Burke,  who  was  already  well- 
known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  as  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautifid,  the  Vindication 
(/  NaUtral  &>ciety,  and  other  anonymous  works.  The  first 
volume  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  appeared  in  June, 
1759,  under  the  title  of  The  Annual  Regitter,  or  A  View  <^ 
the  History,  Politic;  and  literaiure  of  the  Year  17(8, 
printed  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsley.  in  Pall-Mail.  la  the  Fnfaoe 
an  enunwated  the  sevenu  points  of  novelly  in  respect  of 
which  ^  wortL  is  concnved  to  have  an  advanti^  over  its 
predeceBBon ;  and  of  these  the  first-mentioned  is  that  it  i* 
an  anniud,  and  not  a  monthly  publication.  Others  are,  that 
it  takes  up  the  history  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  was 
then  engaged,  from  its  commencement  in  1755;  that  it 
contains  a  oollection  of  state-papers,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
torical narrative :  and  that,  b^  i^  miscellaneous  department 
and  its  notices  of  new  books,  it  unites  the  plans  of  the  ma- 
gaiines  and  reviews.  The  history  in  this  volume  consists 
of  seventy-six  pages  dinded  into  thirteen  chapters,  the  first 
seven  of  which,  running  to  thirty- two  pages,  are  occupied 
with  the  first  ^ree  years  of  the  war.  Then  follow  in  order 
the  chronicle,  extending  to  sixty-seven  pages ;  the  collection 
of  ^te-pi^ers ;  characters ;  extraordinaty  adventures,  in- 
oludi&Kan  aoeount  of  the  sufitarings  of  the  persons  confined 
in  the  Black  Hide  at  C^outta  in  June,  1756 ;  literary  and 
niieoUaneont  essays  ;  poetn,  indudingpieoas  by  Akenside, 
^VillUm  Whitehead,  and  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  lastly. 


an  account  of  remarkable  books  mihlished  in  1758.  amocc 
wMch  are  Jortin's  Erasmus  and  Walpole's  Royal  tmd Nob& 
Authors.  The  volume  consists  of  496  pages  In  all,  besides 
Prebce,  Contents,  &c.  This  and  several  of  the  succeeding 
volumes  were  so  pop^'*^  ^^^^  they  quickly  ran  through  five 
or  six  editions.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  ior  some  years,  the 
historical  narrative  was  written  by  Burke,  who  also  probably 
edited  the  publication  and  selected  the  rest  of  its  oontents. 
He  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate  of 
\00t.  the  volume.  Mr.  Prior,  in  his  Life  of  Burke,  has 
given  engraved  fkc-similes  of  two  receipts  signed  by  him 
for  two  sums  of  501.  paid  to  him  by  Dodsley  for  the  Annual 
Register  of  1761,  the  first  dated  on  the  28th  of  March  in 
that  year,  and  the  second  m  the  30th  of  March  in  the  yeai 
fttUoving.  This  volume  waa  not  published,  as  appear*  by 
the  prelkce,  till  a  lates'  period  than  usual  in  1762.  These 
receipts  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  XJpcott  of  the  London 
Institution.  Burke  took  a  great  interest  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Annual  Register  almost  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  Mr. 
Prior  states  that  much  of  it  was  wntteu  from  his  dictation 
for  about  thirty  years.  Xjitterly  it  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Ireland  under  bis  direction.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  work  again  received  occasional  contributions  from  Buike 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution ;  and  cer- 
tainly some  of  the  volumes  belonging  to  that  period  are 
written  with  remarkable  abili^.  To  the  departments  above 
enumerated  were  afterwards  added  others  of  natural  history, 
useful  projects,  and  antiquities ;  together  with  lists  of  ^pm- 
motions,  marriages,  births,  deatiis,  and  patents ;  but  some 
of  these  heads  have  been  since  discontinued.  The  difficult 
of  bringing  out  the  wwk  withhi  six  months  of  die  elose  aS 
the  year  appears  to  have  been  very  early  felt  In  vidunie 
third  the  Cnroniele  has,  fiir  the  flrettime.  a  difRHent  peginc 
from  the  Histwy,  aoonding  to  the  plan  which  ia  still  m- 
lowed,  having,  as  is  sta^  in  the  preface,  been  put  to  prew 
before  the  History  was  ready,  in  order  to  expedite  Ae  euUi- 
cation.  The  wo^  however,  gndualljr  fell  into  anear,  and 
at  length,  instead  of  some  months,  it  was  nearly  as  many 
years  after  the  events  had  taken  place  till  their  history  ap- 
peared. The  publication  was  in  this  state  about  the  year 
1780.  C^eat  exertions,  however,  were  soon  after  made  by 
the  conductors  to  recover  their  lost  ground ;  on  one  occasion, 
two  years,  1784  and  1785,  were  compressed  into  one  volume, 
the  27th ;  and  early  in  1801  they  had  the  satisfaction  of 
puUishing  the  volume  fbr  the  year  immediately  preceding ; 
thus  olosmg  the  century  with  the  woric  completed  up  to  that 
date.  Smce  then  tiw  puUieation  has  proceeded  r^ularly 
at  the  rate  of  a  volume  each  year.  That  last  pn^idied, 
being  the  Annual  Register  1838.  is  the  74di  of  tte 
series.  Of  tlio  older  vdnmes.  several  have  been  reprinted 
of  late  years  in  ordw  to  oon^eto  sets.  An  index  to  the 
work,  from  its  commenoement  to  ttie  year  1780  inclusive, 
was  published  soon  after  tin  completion  of  the  volume  for 
that  year,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  and  in 
1820  a  seoond  index  appeared,  comprehending  the  fbrmer, 
and  embracing  also  all  tibe  additional  volumes  up  to  that  fbr 
1819  inclusive. 

In  1781  was  published  the  first  volume  of  the  f/em  An- 
nual  Regitter,  containing  the  history  of  the  preceding  year. 
It  was  projected  and  ori^ally  edited  by  Dr.  Kippis ;  after 
whose  death,  in  1795.  it  was  conducted  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Morgan,  LL.D.,  the  coadjutor  of  Dr.  Aikin  in  the 
preparation  of  his  Biographieai  OioHmary.  Watt,  bi  his 
Bimiotheca  Britarmica,  states  that  this  publication  wu  at 
one  thne  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Mason  Good ;  hut  we 
do  not  observe  that  this  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Olmthns  Ore- 
gory's  life  of  that  gentleman.  The  New  Annual  Register 
was  continued  till  1 825,  but  it  never  attained  the  lepntatum 
of  its  predecessor  and  rival. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  was  commenced  in 
1808,  and  was  continued  at  least  till  1825.  We  believe  it  is 
no  longer  published.  Some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  this 
work  were  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Southey ; 
and  it  was  throughout  conducted  with  great  abili^. 

Other  works  of  this  description  are  the  Annutd  Asiatic 
Register,  begun  in  1799;  the  Baptist  Annual  Register, 
first  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Rippon;  the  Historical, 
Pohtioal,  and  Liierarg  Register  for  1769,  published  in 
1 770 ;  and  the  Imperial  and  Countif  Anmtal  Register  for 
1610.  in  8  \-ols.  8T0.  1811.  Tbetwo  last  mention^  seem  to 
have  been  dro^^ied  after  the  first  year. 

A  French  work,  in  imitation  of  die.EngIish  Annnal  Re- 
gisters, waa  commenced^J.j^aig8^|j(2^1[8>04a(^title  of 
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.AjmumrtHittoriqiuAnnuti;  and ihat iaaitothM  Jhuriean 
^nnvai  Regitter,  published  at  New  York. 

ANNUALS.  By  this  name  gardeners  deaimate  bU 
plutto  which,  if  sown  in  the  kpring,  will  flower,  perfect  their 
■eed,  and  peiifh  in  the  oootBe  of  the  same  waaoa ;  if  two 
■—gam  arp  gennrally  requinta  £>r  this  purpoee,  they  then 
caiU  pUnto  binuuils— but  in  fcot  thev  are  both  of  the  same 
UBtam:  annual*,  if  aown  in  the  autumn,  beeome  biennioli ; 
and  the  latter,  if  sown  early  in  the  spring,  will  go  through 
every  stage  of  life  in  the  same  year ;  the  only  diiiBrMtce  l«- 
tween  them  is,  that  biennials  are  rather  longer  in  completing 
the  term  of  their  existence  than  annuals  are. 

Phyuologically  considered,  such  plants  belong  to  a  much 
more  extensive  bod^  of  vegetables  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Plants  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
perish  atter  once  producing  their  fruit,  and  those  which 
continue  to  grow  and  produce  fruit  year  after  year.  To  the 
first  of  these  classes  belong  not  only  annual  and  biennial 
herbs,  but  also  many  palms,  the  agave,  and  several  other 
nunuKotyledonous  trees. 

The  usual  method  of  multiplying  annuals  is  by  thdr  seed. 
It  ia*  however,  poesible  to  dispense  with  thi*  mode,  and  to 
perpetuate  them  by  cuttings,  care  only  being  taken  &at  the 
part  used  for  a  cutting  is  not  in  a  flowering  state ;  in  this 
way  the  fugitive  beauties  of  such  plants  as  balsams  and  the 
like  may  be  perpetuated.  Even  cucumber  and  melon  plants 
may  be  renovattrd  when  in  the  last  stage  of  deoay  by  their 
young  branches  being  cut  off  and  maw  to  put  forth  roots  ; 
and  toe  different  races  of  cabbages,  the  qualities  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  preserved  by  the  precarious  plan  of  seed- 
saving,  may  be  carried  forward  from  year  to  year.  (See 
Ganumeft  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  226.) 

Gardeners  distioguish  annuals  into  two  kinds,  hardy  and 
tender :  the  first  comprehends  all  those  which  *ill  srow  if 
their  seeds  are  sown  at  once  in  ihe  open  bordei ;  toe  last 
consiBt  of  such  as  require  to  be  raised  in  artificial  heat  The 
mimagBment  of  both  these  is  so  simple  and  well  known  diat 
little  requires  to  be  said  upon  the  sul^eot :  there  are,  how- 
ever, two  or  three  points  tbat  deserve  to  be  particularly  ad- 
verted to.  The  seeds  of  hardy  annuals  are  apt  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  birds,  or  to  be  scorched  up  by  a  continuance  of 
dry  weather ;  both  ^ese  accidents  may  be  prevented  by  in- 
verting over  the  patch  in  which  they  are  sown  a  common 
flower-pot ;  this  should  be  examined  daily,  and  as  soon  as 
the  plants  are  found  to  be  making  their  appearance,  it  should 
be  elevated  a  little  by  resting  its  rim  on  two  or  three  pebbles, 
so  as  to  admit  air  and  light.  Alter  a  little  while  the  plants 
^ill  be  fully  established,  and  the  pots  may  be  removed. 

Two  things  only  are  to  be  observed  in  the  management  of 
tender  annuals  beyond  thd  ordinary  jvactice  of  every  ^x- 
dener.  firstly,  they  should  not  be  raised  in  a  very  high 
temperature  if  they  are  afterwards  to  be  planted  in  the  open 
air ;  and  secondly,  the  seedUngs  should  never  be  transferred 
from  the  seed-pan  at  once  to  the  open  ^und,  but  should 
always  undergo  the  intermediate  operation  of  being  trans- 
ferred into  small  pots.  Very  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  give  them  much  heat,  especially  at  night,  and  they  should 
be  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  air  after  they  have  onoe 
rooted  in  their  pots :  unless  this  is  attended  to,  tiiey  become 
weak  and  what  is  called  drawn  up — or  wl  at  might  oe  called 
starved — for  this  well-known  appearanue  arises  from  the 
plants  not  having  been  able  to  consume  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is,  as  is  well  known,  the 
matter  on  which  they  feed.  Plants  can  only  feed  in  free  air 
andbrigfatsunlight:  iftherefiiretheyareiaevented&om doing 
this  they  are  stuved;  fbrit  must  not  he  supposed.that  aco- 
1H0US  supply  of  stimulating  manure  will  supply  tiie  place  of 
light  uid  air ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  but  augment  the  mis- 
emef  that  results  from  their  deficiency. ' 

ANNUITY  (in  Law)  consists  in  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  yearly  calculated,  and  charged  upon 
the  person  or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom  it 
is  due ;  for  if  it  is  charged  upon  his  real  estate,  it  is  not  an 
annuity  but  a  rent.  [See  Rkptt.]  A  sum  of  money  pay- 
able occasionally  does  not  constitute  an  annuity ;  the  time 
of  payment  must  recur  rej^ularly  at  certain  stated  periods, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  tbat  these  periods  should  be  at  the 
interval  of  a  year ;  an  annuity  may  be  made  payable  quar- 
terly, or  half-yearly,  (as  is  very  generally  the  case,)  or  at  any 
other  ^iquot  pmtion  of  a  year ;  and  it'may  even  be  made  pay- 
able onoe  in  tiro,  three,  twenty,  or  any  other  number  of  years. 

Under  the  Boman  U^Wi  annuities  were  eUe^  sooh  as 
wm  BTOtod  by  tUU  emstitiiting  a  diuge  npon  the  h^  in 


favour  of  the  legatee.  (SeeI>t^«sf.Ub.xxxiii.tit.  1.  Domafs 
Civil  Law,  2d  Part,  book  iv.,  tit  2,  sec  1.)  In  the  middle 
ages  they  wc-e  firequently  given  to  profesnonal  men  as  a 
species  of  retainer ;  and  in  more  modem  times  they  have 
been  very  much  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  bomwing  money. 
When  the  penon  who  bonows  undertakes,  instead  of  inte- 
rAtt  to  pay  an  anniut^.  he  is  styled  the  grantor;  the  person 
who  lends,  being  by  the  agreement  entitled  to  receive  tho 
payments,  is  caUed  the  graniae  of  the  annuity.  This  pno> 
tice  seems  to  have  been  intioduoed  on  the  Continent  wiUi 
the  revival  of  commerce,  at  a  time  when  the  advantages  of 
borrowing  were  already  felt  but  the  taking  of  interest  wfts 
still  strictly  forbidden.  In  the  fifteenth  century  contracts  oT 
this  kind  were  decided  by  the  popes  to  be  lawful,  and  were 
recognized  as  such  in  France,  even  though  every  species  oS 
interest  upon  money  borrowed  was  d&emed  usurious.  (Do- 
mat's  Civil  Lauf,  1st  Fart  book  i.,  tit  6.)  The  commer- 
cial states  of  Italy  earlj'  availed  themselves  of  this  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  -theur  example  has  since  been  followed 
in  the  naticuul  dtobts  of  otha  oountrlss.  [See  Natiom al 
Dkbt.   Funds.  Stocki.] 

An  annuity  may  be  cnwlod  either  for  a  term  of  years.  Ibr 
the  life  or  lives  of  any  pofsms  named,  or  in  perpetuity ;  and 
in  the  latter  ease,  though,  as  in  all  others,  the  annuity  as  to 
its  security  is  penonal  tmly.  yet  it  may  be  so  granted  as  to 
descend  in  the  same  manner  as  real  fanper^ ;  and  bense 
an  annuity  is  reckoned  unnig  tho  speoiea  of  incoiporeel 
hereditaments. 

.A  perpetual  annuity,  granted  in  oonsideration  of  a  sum  (tf 
money  advanced,  differs  from  interest  in  this,  that  the 
grantee  has  no  right  to  demand  baok  his  principal,  but  must 
be  content  to  receive  the  annuity  which  he  has  purchased,  as 
long  as  it  shall  please  the  other  party  to  continue  it:— but 
the  annuity  is  in  its  nature  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
grantor, — who  is  thus  at  liberty  to  discharge  himself  from 
any  ftixther  payments  by  returning  the  money  wUcb  he  hat 
bcwrowed.  It  may,  however,  be  agieed  between  the  pMtiea 
(as  it  generally  hu  hem  in  the  creation  of  our  ova  nationa] 
debt,  which  consists  chi^y  of  annuities  of  this  sort)  that  the 
redemption  shall  not  take  plaoe  for  a  certain  number  ol 
years.  The  number  of  years  within  whieh,  aoc«»ding  to  the 
present  law  of  France,  an  annuity  of  this  sort  (une  rente 
constitut<'-e  en  perpetuel)  may  be  made  irredeemable,  is 
Umited  to  ten.    (See  Coda  Civil,  Art  U0»,  &c.) 

An  annuity  for  life,  or  yean,  is  not  redeemable  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  it  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties  to  the 
contract  that  it  shall  be  redeemaole  on  certain  terms ; — or, 
it  may  afterwards  be  redeemed  by  consent  of  both  putias : 
and  where  tho  justice  of  tho  case  requires  it  (whwe  there 
has  been  ftaud,  fbr  instauoe,  w  the  barnin  ia  unraason- 
able.)  a  court  at  equity  will  decree  a  redemption.  When 
such  an  annui^  is  nanted  in  oonsideielion  of  money 
advanced,  the  annuu  payments  may  be  considmd  as 
composed  of  two  portions,  one  being  in  the  nature  (MT  interest 
the  other  a  return  of  a  pcsrtion  of  the  principal,  so  calculated* 
that  when  the  annuity  shall  have  determined,  the  wluAe  of 
the  principal  will  be  repaid.  Annuities  for  life  or  yean* 
being  the  only  security  that  can  be  given  by  persons  who 
have  themselves  but  a  limited  interest  m  their  property,  ace 
frequently  made  in  oonsideratioa  of  a  loan.  Beudes  this  ad- 
vantage, annuities  for  life,  inasmuch  as  they  are  attended  with 
risk,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  usury  laws,  and  are  there- 
fbre  often  used  in  order  to  evade  them :  the  legislature  has 
for  this  reason  thought  fit  to  require  that  certain  finmialities 
should  be  obeorvod  in  oceating  them.  It  is  enacted  Cay 
Stat  93  (3eo.  III.,  o.  141)  *  That  every  instrument  1^  which 
an  annuity  for  li^  is  granted  shall  be  null  and  voi^  unless, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  execution  tbeieo^  theie  shall  be 
inrolled,  in  the  High  CJourt  (tf  Chancery,  a  merowial  ecair. 
taining  the  date,  me  names  of  the  partiee  and  witnesses,  and 
the  conditions  of  the  contract ;  and  if  the  lender  does  not 
really  and  truly  advance  the  whole  of  the  conuderation 
money, — that  is,  if  part  of  it  is  r« turned,  or  is  paid  in  notes 
whieh  are  afterwards  fhiudulentiy  canoelled,  or  is  retabied 
on  pretence  of  answering  fiiture  payments,  or  i^  being  ex- 
pressed to  be  paid  in  money,  it  is  in  fact  paid  in  goods,— tho 
person  ohargM  with  the  annuity  (that  is,  the  borrower)  may, 
if  any  aetion  should  be  brought  against  him  fbr  the  pay- 
ment of  it  by  applying  to  the  court  have  the  instrument 
cancelled.'  The  same  statute  also  enacts,  that  every  con* 
tract  &a  Ae  purchase  of  an  annui^,  made  wMi  a  minor, 
shall  he  void,  and  shall  lemain  so,  evm  Uioiicli  tiw  minor, 
on  coming  of  ege.  should  ^^^^8^!^^^^^ 
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viuoM  of  tbia  act  are  intended  to  be  confined  to  cues  where 
tbe  annuity  u  granted  in  oons^ratitm  <^  a  loan. 

Annnitiei  maybe,  andmyftequKitiyan,  created  by  will, 
■ncl  fluch  a  bemwrt  is  oonudered  ut  law  as  a  general  legacy, 
and,  in  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  estate  of  the  testator,  it 
win  abate  proportionably  with  the  other  legaoies.  Hie  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  may  be  charged  either  upon  some  parti- 
eolar  fliad  (in  which  case  if  the  fund  fails  the  annuity 
eeaaes)  or  upon  the  whole  personal  estate  of  the  grantor ; 
which  is  usually  effected  by  a  deed  of  covenant,  a  bond,  or  a 
warrant  of  attorney.  If  the  person  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  aunui^  becomes  bankrupt,  the  annuity  may  be 
proved  as  a  debt  before  the  CommissionerB,  and  its  value 
ascertained,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt  act 
(6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1 6,  s.  54).  The  value  thus  ascertained  be- 
comes a  debt  chained  upon  the  estate  of  the  bankmpt ;  and 
herel^  botli  ttw  bankrupt  and  his  surely  are  disdmrged  from 
all  subsequent  paymenta. 

If  die  penra  on  whose  life  an  annuity  is  granted  dies  be- 
tween two  days  of  payment,  the  grantee  has  no  claim  what- 
ever in  respect  of  the  time  elapsed  since  the  last  day  of  pay- 
ment [see  Apfortionksnt]  :  from  this  rule,  however,  are 
excepted  such  annuities  as  are  granted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  grantee, — and  the  parties  may  in  all  cases,  if  they 
thoose  it,  by  an  express  a^reementt  provide  that  the  grantee 
shall  have  a  rateable  portion  of  the  annuity  for  the  time  be- 
tween the  last  payment  and  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose 
life  it  is  granted.  On  government  annuities  a  quarter's 
annuitf  is  paid  to  the  executors  of  an  annuitant,  if  they 
come  in  and  prove  the  death.  (See  Ck>mya's  Digeat,  tit. 
Annuity ;  Lunuey  Om  Amidlut.) 

ANNUITY,  aterm  derived  from  the  Latin  owttu,  a  year; 
ugnifying,  in  its  most  general  sense,  an^  fixed  sum  of 
moD^  wmch  is  payable  either  yearly,  or  in  given  portions 
at  stated  pniods  <^  the  year.  Thus,  the  lease  of  a  house, 
wUoh  lets  for  90/.  a  year,  and  which  has  1 7  years  to  run,  is 
to  the  owner  an  annuity  of  iOl.  for  17  years.  In  an  ordi- 
nary use  of  the  term,  it  signifies  a  sum  of  money  payable  to 
an  individual  yearly,  dunng  life.  In  the  former  case,  it  is 
called,  in  technical  language,  an  anmatff  certain,  and  in 
the  latter,  a  l^e  annuity. 

It  is  evident  that  evny  beneficial  interest  which  is  either 
to  continue  for  ever,  at  to  stop  at  the  end  of  a  given  time,' 
such  as  a  freehold,  a  lease,  a  debt  to  be  paid  in  yearly  instal- 
ments, &c  is  contained  under  the  general  head  of  an  on- 
nta^  eertda,  while  evesy  such  interest  which  terminates 
with  the  livea  of  any  one  or  more  individuals,  all  that  in  law 
is  called  a  l^^e-ettaU,  and  all  salaries,  as  wdl  as  what  are 
most  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  life  annuities,  fell 
under  the  latter  term.  Closely  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  are  copyholds,  (whidi  see,)  in  which  an  estate 
is  held  during  certain  lives,  but  in  which  there  is  a  power  of 
renewing  any  life  when  it  drops,  that  is,  substituting  another 
life  in  place  of  the  fbrmer,  on  paymebt  of  a  fine— hbtxr- 
sioics,  or  the  interest  which  the  next  proprietor  has  in  any 
estate,  Su:.,  after  the  death  of  the  present — and  l\fe-in*UTQince, 
(see  iNsnaANCE.)  in  which  the  questiou  is,  what  annui^- 
must  A.  pay  to  B.  during  his  life,  m  order  that  B.  may  pay 
a  given  sum  to  A.'s  executors  at  his  death. 

If  money  could  not  be  imntored  at  interest,  the  value  of 
an  annuity  certain  would  aimply  be  the  yearly  sum  multi- 
ped by  the  number  of  years  it  is  to  continue  to  be  paid, 
llius  a  lease  fbr  3  years  of  a  house  which  is  worth  \QQL  a 
year,  might  either  be  bought  by  paying  the  rent  yearly,  or 
by  paying  300/.  at  once.  A  life  annniQr.  in  such  a  case, 
will  be  worth-  an  annuity  certain,  oontiaued  lor  the  average 
number  of  years  lived  by  individuals  of  the  same  age  as 
one  to  wh<Hn  the  anniiity  is  granted.  But  if  compound  in- 
terest be  supposed,  which  is  always  the  case  in  real  transac- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  landlord,  in  the  case  of  the  annuity 
certain  just  alluded  to,  must  only  receive  such  a  sum,  as 
when  put  out  to  interest,  with  100/.  subtracted  every  year 
ix  rent,  will  just  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  3  years.  To 
eanapliiy  dui^  kt  us  suppoae  tlud  money  can  be  improved 

4  per  cent.  In  Table  I.,  in  the  column  headed  4  p.  c. 
(4  per  cent.)  ««  find  S'775  oppouto  to  3  in  the  first  column, 
by  whirii  ii  meant  that  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of 
one  pound  to  last  3  years  is  8-775/.,  or  2^A^/.  The  present 
value  of  an  annuity  of  100/L  under  the  same  ciroumstanoes 
is,  therefore,  277*5/.,  or  S77/.  lOt.  This  is  the  value  of  a 
lease  for  three  years  corresponding  to  a  yearly  rent  of  100/. 
The  landkird  who  reoeives  this,  and  puts  it  out  at  4  per 
cent;,  will,  at  the  and  of  one  yeiFi  have        12«.  From 


this  be  subtracts  100/.  for  the  rent  which  haa  become  due, 
and  puts  out  the  remainder  PBS/.  ISc  again  at  4  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  a  year  ^  baa  inerwaed  to  196JL  %».  101^.. 
from  which  100/.  ia  again  anbtnetcd  tat  rent  The  rs- 
mainder,  96/.  2«.  \0%iL,  wain  put  oitt  at  inteteat,  beeomaa 
at  the  end  of  the  year  99£^19«.  9d^  within  thieepenee  of  the 
last  year's  reai.  This  little  diftpence  axiaaa  from  tiw  im- 
pofeotitm  of  the  Table,  which  extends  to  thsee  dedmal 
places  only. 

Table  l.—PreaeiU  Valve  qfm  Jmmiig  Pound. 


No,(^Ycuf,  3|i.e. 

Sip-e. 

4p.fi. 

Sp.  e. 

1 

•971 

•966 

•962 

•952 

2 

1-913 

1-900 

1'886 

1-859 

3 

2-829 

2-802 

3-775 

2-723 

4 

3-717 

3 '673 

3-630 

3-546 

5 

4-580 

4-515 

4-452 

4-329 

G 

5*417 

S-SS9 

5-248 

5-076 

7 

6-230 

<-115 

6-008 

5-786 

8 

7-020 

6-874 

6-733 

6-463 

9 

7-786 

7-608 

7-455 

7-108 

10 

8-530 

8-317 

8-111 

7-722 

15 

11938 

11-517 

11-116 

10-380 

20 

14-877 

14-212 

13-590 

12-462 

25 

I7-4I3 

16-482 

15-622 

14-094 

30 

19-600 

18*392 

17-292 

15-372 

40 

23-115 

21-355 

19-793 

17-159 

50 

25-730 

23 •456 

21-482 

18-256 

60 

27-676 

24-945 

22-623 

18-929 

70 

29-123 

26-000 

23-395 

19-343 

Fori 
ever/ 

33-333 

28-571 

25-000 

20-000 

To  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  1/.  per  annum 
continued  for  10  yearH,  interest  being  at  5  per  cent.,  look  in 
the  column'  headed  5  p.  and  there,  opposite  to  lo  in  the 
first  odumn,  will  be  fiund  the  value  7*722/.  or  71. 14*. 
This  would  be  commonly  stud  to  be  7*723  year*  jntrehtue 
of  the  annuity.  For  a  convenient  rule  fbr  reducing  decimals 
of  a  pound  to  shilUngs  and  pence,  and  the  converse,  see  the 
Permjf  Maeagine,  No.  52.  It  may  also  be  dcsie  by  the  tai- 
lowing  tabifo: 

TabIiIS  II.  and  III. — Far  reducing  Decimals  (if  a  Pound 
to  Shiiiinge  and  Pence,  and  the  converte, 

d. 

'■a 

1 

.'I 


Dee. 

a. 

Dec. 

>. 

d. 

Dee 

-1 

2 

-01 

0 

2§ 

•001 

■2 

4 

•03 

0 

5 

-002 

•3 

6 

-OS 

0 

•003 

•4 

8 

-04 

0 

P 

•004 

•5 

10 

•05 

1 

-005 

•6 

IS 

■06 

1 

•006 

•7 

14 

•07 

1 

•007 

-8 

16 

■08 

1 

•008 

•9 

18 

-09 

1 

•009 

f. 

Dec 

1^. 

Dec 

/. 

1 

•05 

1 

•004 

8 

•1 

2 

-008 

3 

-15 

3 

•013 

4 

•2 

4 

-017 

5 

■25 

5 

•021 

6 

-3 

6 

•025 

7 

-35 

; 

-029 

8 

■4 

8 

•033 

9 

-45 

9 

-b37 

10 

•5 

10 

•043 

11 

'046 

Dw. 
•001 
•002 
-003 


Fw example,  what  is  '665/.  in  shillings  and  pence? 
Table  11.-6        is      £0   12  0 
-06       „  \  u 

•ooa     .„  \\ 


-665  £0    13  3t 

Again,  what  is  17«.  lOld.  in  decimals  of  a  pound? 
Table  HI.        £0   10    0      is  -5 
7    0     ^  -as 

10  -048 


£0    17   lOi  •89$ 

These  cwversions  are  not  made  with  perfect  exaoCnew. 
as  only  thiM  decimal  idaoea  are  takMk  Tbaatrar  viUnvrer 
bemmtliuoiwfettliiDS.  C 
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To  nw  Table  1.  where  tfie  nambw  of  yean  is  not  in  the 
taUe,  twt  is  intemwdiate  between  two  of  those  in  the  table, 
mdi  a  mean  must  be  taken  betweui  the  amitiities  belonging 
to  tiw  neaieit  yean  above  and  below  the  given  year,  as  the 
given  year  ia  betmen  those  two  yean.  This  will  give  the 
,  nanlt  wMi  snfilaBiit  nearness.  We  must  obsnre,  that  no 
tables  which  ve  have  room  to  give  are  sufficient  fiw  more 
than  a  lint  guns,  so  to  speak,  the  value  reqniied,  such 
as  may  enable  anyone,  who  ia  master  of  common  atithmetic, 
not  to  form  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  case  before  him,  but  to 
judge  whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  make  a  more  exact 
enquiry,  either  by  taking  professional  advice,  or  consulting 
larger  tables.  As  an  example  of  the  case  mentioned,  suppose 
we  ask  for  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  I  /.  continued  for  1 2  years, 
interest  being  at  4  per  cent  We  find  in  Table  I.,  column  4  per 
cent  For    10    yean  8-111 

16       „  ll'llS 
Difference  3-007 

Since  5  years  adds  3*007  to  the  value  of  the  annuity,  every 
year  will  add  aboiit  one-fifth  part  of  this,  or  '601,  and  2  years 
will  add  about  1-202.  Thid,  added  to  8-111,  gives  9-313. 
The  real  value  is  more  near  to  9'385,  and  the  error  of  our 
table  is  '07  outof  9-313,  or  about  the  133rd  part  of  the  whole. 
The  higher  we  go  in  the  table,  the  less  proportion  of  the 
whole  will  this  error  be. 

The  last  line  in  Table  I.  ^ves  the  value  of  the  annuity  of 
ll.  continued  fbr  ever :  for  example,  at  5  per  cent,  the  value 
oilLtar  ever,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  perpetuity  of  U.,  is  20/. 
This  is  the  sum  which  at  5  per  cent  yields  U.  a  year  in  in- 
terest only,  without  diminution  of  the  principal.  We  see 
that  an  annuity  for  a  long  term  of  years  differs  very  little 
in  present  value  from  the  same  continued  for  ever:  for 
example,  ll.  continued  Hbr  70  years  at  4  per  cent,  is  worth 
23-395/..  while  the  perpetuity  at  the  same  rate  is  worth 
only  23/.  Hence  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  which  is 
not  to  begin  to  be  paid  till  70  years  have  elapsed,  but  is  after- 
wards to  be  continued  for  ever,  is  1-605  at  4  per  cent :  which 
sum  improved  during  the  70  years,  would  yield  the  25/. 
necessary  to  pay  the  annuity  for  all  years  succeeding. 


Table  IV. — Amount     an  Annuity  of  One  Pound. 


Y. 

Sv.  e. 

3*  p-c. 

4  p.e. 

6  p.  c. 

I 

I'OOO 

1-UOO 

1000 

1-UOO 

S 

2-030 

2-035 

2  040 

2-050 

3 

3-091 

3106 

3-122 

3-153 

4 

4-184 

4-215 

4-246 

4-3)0 

5 

5-309 

5-362 

5-416 

5-526 

6 

6-468 

6-550 

6-633 

6 -802 

7 

7-662 

7-779 

7-898 

8-142 

8 

8-892 

9-052 

9-214 

9-549 

9 

10- 159 

10-368 

10-583 

11-027 

It) 

11-464 

11-731 

12-006 

12-578 

IS 

18-599 

19-296 

20-024 

21-579 

20 

26*870 

28-280 

29-778 

33-066 

26 

36-459 

38-950 

41-646 

47-727 

30 

47-575 

51-623 

56-085 

66-439 

40 

7S  -401 

84-550 

95-026 

120-800 

50 

112-797 

130-998 

152-667 

209-348 

60 

163  053 

196-517 

237-991 

353-584 

70 

S30*S94 

288-938 

364- S90 

588-529 

In  ttiis  Table  we  see  what  would  he  possessed  by  thq 
receiver  an  annuity  at  the  end  of  lua  tenn,  if  he  put  each 
year's  annuity  out  at  interest  so  soon  as  he  received  it  For 
example,  an  annuity  of  1/.,  in  40  yean,  at  5  per  cent., 
amounts  to  120-8/.,  which  includes  40/.  received  utogether 
at  the  end  of  the  d^erent  yean,  and  80  '  8/.  the  compound 
interest  arising  from  the  flnt  year's  annuity,  which  has 
been  39  yean  at  interest,  the  second  year's  annuity  which  has 
been  38  years  at  interest,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  last  year's 
annuity,  which  has  only  just  been  received.  When  the  an- 
nuity IS  payable  half-yeariy,  or  quarterly,  its  present  value 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  given' in  the  preceding  Table. 
For  the  annuitant,  receiving  certain  portions  of  bis  annui^ 
BOoner  than  in  the  case  of  yearly  payments,  trains  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  interest  Since  4  per  cent,  is  2  per  cent, 
half-yearly  and  1  per  cent  quarteny,  and  unce  every  tena 
contains  twice  as  many  half-years  as  years,  and  four  times 
as  many  quarters,  it  is  evident  that  an  annuity  of  100/.  a- 
year,  pay»>le  half-yearly,  at  4  percent.,  for  10  years,  is  the 
same  in  prosent  value  as  one  of  50/.  per  annum,  payable 
yearly,  at  2  per  cent,  for  20  yean.  Again,  1 00/.  a-year, 
payable  quarterly  for  1 0  years,  money  being  at  4  per  cent.,  is 
•quiraleut  to  an  annuity  of  25/.,  payable  yearly  for  40  yean, 
money  being  at  1  per  cent 

The  prineiples  on  which  the  calculation  of  life  annuities 


depends  will  be  more  flilly  explained  in  the  articles  Peoua-  ' 
BiLirr  and  Uobtality.  I^et  us  suppose  100  persons,  all  of 
the  same  age,buyalifb  annui^  at  the  same  office.  Let  us 
also  suppose  it  has  been  found  out,  that  of  1 00  penons  at  that 
age  10  oie  in  the  flnt  year,  on  the  average,  10  mora  in  die 
second  year,  and  so  on.  If  then  it  can  be  rdied  upon  that 
100  perKms  will  die  nearW  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
average  of  mankind,  or  at  wast  that  in  such  a  nnmber,  the 
longevity  of  some  will  be  compensated  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  otben,  the  fair  estimation  of  the  vtdue  of  a  life 
annuity  to  be  granted  to  each  may  be  made  as  follows.  To 
make  the  question  more  distinct,  let  us  suppose  the  bai^aiu 
to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  so  that  payment  of 
the  annuities  is  due  to  the  survivors  on  new-year*s  day  of 
each  year.  Moreover  lei  each  year's  annuity  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  contract.  Tbe  flnt  question  is,  what 
ought  each  individual  to  pay  in  order  that  he  may  receive 
the  annuity  of  1/.,  if  he  survives,  in  1834 1'  By  the  genenl 
law  of  mortality,  we  suppose  that  only  90  will  remain  to 
claim,  who  will,  therefere,  receive  90/.  ammg  them,  the  re- 
maining >0,  having  died  in  the  intervaL  It  is  sufficient, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  clauns  of  1 834,  that  the  wh<^  100  pay 
among  them,  Jantmry  1,  1833,  such  a  sum  as  will,  when 

Sut  out  at  interest,  (suppose  4  per  cent,)  amount  to  90/.  on 
anuary  1,  1834.  This  sum  is  86-654/.,  and  its  hundreds 
part  is' -86654/..  which  is,  therefore,  what  each  should  pay 
to  entitle  himself  to  receive  tbe  annuity  in  1 834.  Theee  wiU 
be  only  80  to  claim  in  1835,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  100 
must  among  Uiem  pay  as  much  as  will,  put  out  at  4  per 
cent  for  2  yean,  amount  to  80/.  This  sum  is  73'  968/.,  and 
its  hundredth  part  is  -73968/.,  which  is,  therofore.  what 
each  must  pay,  in  order  to  receive  the  annuity,  if  he  lives,  in 
1835.  The  remaining  yean  are  treated  in  the  same  vay, 
and  the  sum  of  the  shares  of  each  individual  for  tbe  di^- 
rent  years,  is  tiie  {wesent  value  of  an  annui^  for  his  life. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  ^  t«rm  tiabie  qf  an  owm/y,  it  is 
always  implied  that  the  flnt  annuity  beoMues  payaUe  at  the 
exfuratini  of  a  year  after  tiie  payment  of  tbe  purchase 
money. 

The  value  of  a  life  annuity  depends,  therefore,  upon  tbe 
manner  in  which  it  is  presumed  a  laige  number  of  persons, 
similarly  situated  with  the  buyer,  would  die  off  successively. 
Various  Tables  of  these  decrements  of  li/e,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  constructed,  tcom  observations  made 
among  different  classes  of  lives.  Some  make  the  mortality 
greater  than  others ;  and  of  course.  Tables  which  give  a 
large  mortality,  give  the  value  of  the  annuity  smaller  than 
those  which  sunpose  man  to  live  longer.  Those  who  buy 
annuities  would,  therefore,  be  glad  to  be  rated  according  W 
tables  of  hirii  moctidi^  or  low  expectation  of  life ;  while 
those  who  sw  them  would  prefer  reoeiving  the  jniee  tnii- 
cated  by  taUes  whidi  give  a  lower  rate  of  mortality.  In 
insurances  the  revena  is  the  case:  the  shorter  the. time 
which  a  man  is  supposed  to  live,  the  more  must  he  pay 
the  office,  that  the  latter  may  at  his  death  have  accumu- 
lated wherewithal  to  pay  his  executws.  We  now  give  in 
Table  V,  the  values  oS  annuities  according  to  three  of  Ibe 
most  cilebrated  Tables. 


Table  V.— Present  Value  or  Pun^ase-money  of  a 
I4fe  Annuity. 


Nortbunphm. 

Gw.U. 

OOT.P. 

Ago. 

3p.e. 

4p.c. 

6p.c. 

3p.e.  4p.c.  Kp.c. 

ip.C. 

4p.e. 

0 

12-3 

10-3 

8-9 

17-3  14-3  12-1 

5 

20-5 

17-2 

14-8 

23-7  19-6  16-6 

19-3 

20-0 

10 

20-7 

17-5 

15-1 

83<5  19-6  16-7 

18-8 

19-7 

15 

19-7 

16-8 

14-6 

22-6  19-0  16-2 

18-0 

19-1 

20 

18-6 

16-0 

14-0 

21-7  18-4  15-8 

17-3 

18fi 

25 

17-8 

15-4 

13-6 

20-7  17-6  15-3 

16-9 

18-1 

30 

16-9 

14-8 

13-1 

19  6  16-9  14-7 

16-4 

17-5 

35 

15-9 

14-0 

12-5 

18-4  16-0  14-1 

15-7 

16-9 

40 

14-8 

13-2 

11-8 

17-1  15-1  13-4 

14-9 

16-S 

45 

13-7 

12-3 

11-1 

15-9  14-1  tS-6 

13-8 

lft-3 

50 

12-4 

11-3 

10-3 

14-3  12-9  11-7 

12-4 

14-2 

55 

11-2 

10-2 

9-4 

12-4  11-3  10-3 

11-0 

12-8 

60 

9-8 

90 

8-4 

10-5   9-7  8-9 

9-7 

11-3 

65 

8-3 

7-8 

7-3 

8-9   8-3  7-8 

8-2 

9-6 

70 

6-7 

6-4 

6-0' 

7-1   6-7  6-3 

6-8 

7-9 

75 

5 '2 

5-0 

4-7 

5-5   S-2   S  O 

S>4 

6-3 

80 

3-8 

3-6 

3*5 

4*4   4-2  4-0 

3-8 

4-9 

85 

2-6 

2-5 

2-5 

3-2   3-1    3  0 

2-3 

3-8 

90 

1-8 

1-8 

1-7 

2-5    2-4  2-3 

1-3 

2-1 

95 

•2 

-2 

•2 

2-8    2  7  2-6 

-6 

I'O 

The  first  of  these  is  calculated  from  the  Northamston 
Table,  formed  by  Dr.  Prioev^ftora  obiarvatims  of  burials,  flML« 
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■t  NorthaapCoa.  Am  oompand  with  all  ethn  TaUw  of 
withorily,  it  gim  too  high  a  mortality  at  all  the  yoUBW 
and  nud(Ue  agsa  of  life,  and,  oonabqusntly,  too  low  a  value 
of  the  annuifrf.  The  second  is  from  the  Carlitle  l^ble, 
formed  by  Mr.  Milne,  from  obBerratioiu  made  at  Carlisle. 
It  gives  tpuoh  less  mortality  than  most  other  Tables,  and, 
tiieieibre,  gives  higher  values  of  the  annuities ;  but  it  has 
since  bean  proved  to  represent  the  actual  state  of  U&  among 
Ae  middle  classes,  in  uie  century  now  ending,  with  muoh 

S eater  accuracy  than  could  have  baen  supposec^  considering 
B  local  character  of  the  observations  from  which  it  was 
derived.  The  third  table  is  that  constructed  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison,  from  the  observation  of  the  mortality  in  uie  govern- 
ment tontines  and  among  the  hoUeta  of  sumuittes  granted 
bjr  government  in  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  and 
differs  from  the  fiinner  two  in  diatinguiahing  ika  Uvea  of 
males  from  those  of  fbmales.  Host  obaemtions  hitherto 
pubUshed  unite  in  oonflrming  the  fact,  that  females,  on  the 
avnage*  live  Imger  than  males,  and  in  the  annuities  now 
granted  by  government,  a  distinction  is  made  aceoidingly. 
The  mean  between  the  values  of  annuitias  on  male  and 
female  lives,  according  to  the  Government  Tables,  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  tlie  Garlida  TaUei,  the  rate  at  intenst 
being  the  same. 

For  the  materials  of  Table  V.,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
works  of  Dr.  Price,  on  B&fertionaTt/ Pavmmtf;  of  Mr.  Milne, 
on  Anmiitiet  and  Ximmincet;  and  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  Smori 
to  ih€  Hquk  (^f  Ccmmona  on  Ij^a  AnmUtiat ;  to  all  of  which 
we  refbr  the  reader^  The  Oiblea  are  of  oourse  vary  muoh 
abridged. 

To  use  the  Table  V.*  guppoae  the  value  an  awinity  of 
100/.  a-year,  on  a  life  aged  35,  is  required,  interest  being^at 

4  per  cent,  which  is  nearly  the  actual  Vblue  of  money.  We 
And  in  the  column  marked  4  per  cent.,  opi>osite  to  35,  under 
the  Northampton  Tables  14*0,  under  thd  Carlisle  16'0,  and 
under  the  GUnrernment  Tables  15*7  or  16' 9,  according  as 
the  life  is  male  or  f«nale.  These  are  the  number  of  pounds 
whinh  ought  to  buy  an  annuity  of  )/.,  according  to  these 
several  authorities ;  and  taking  each  of  them  100  timea,  we 
have:— 

Northampton  Table  .  .  1400/. 
Carlisle  Table  1600/. 
Government  Table  (males)  .  \b1QL 
Government  Table  (females)  1690/. 
We  cannot  suwose  that  the  annuity  oould  be  bought  fat 
bis  than  would  be  requited  by  the  Cariiale  Tables. 

To  And  the  value  of  ui  annuity  on  a  lUb  whose  age  lies 
between  two  (tf  those  ^ven  In  the  table,  the  proeess  must 
be  ftiUowed  whiiAt  has  oeen  already  explained  m  beating  of 
aanuitiea  c»tain. 

An  annuity  on  two  joint  Uvea  is  one  which  is  payaUe 
only  so  long  aa  both  the  penona  on  whoae  Uvea  it  is  nought 
are  alhre  to  neeive  it 

Tabu  VI.— Prwwrf  Voive  or  Purtkaae-mtm$y  tifan 
Afmmtff  of  \l.  on  two  Joint  lavtf. 


Carlisle. — 4  p.  c. 

0. 

10. 

90. 

90. 

40. 

50. 

«0. 

70. 

0 

8-9 

12-3 

11-7 

10-9 

9-9 

8-6 

6-6 

4-7 

5 

16'8 

16*5 

15-6 

14- 4" 

12'9 

10-5 

7-8 

5-0 

10 

17-0 

16-3 

15-S 

13-8 

12-0 

92 

6-5 

4-1 

15 

16'3 

15-5 

14-3 

12-9 

10-5 

7-8 

6-1 

3'0 

20 

15-6 

14  7 

13-4 

11-S 

90 

6-4 

4-1 

2-4 

25 

14-8 

13'8 

12-5 

10-3 

7-8 

50 

3-0 

2-6 

30 

13-9 

12*9 

11-4 

8-8 

6-3 

40 

2-3 

1-6 

40 

12-1 

10-9 

8-6 

6-2 

3-9 

2-3 

1<6 

50 

101 

8-1 

6*0 

S-9 

2-3 

1-6 

60 

6-9 

5-3 

3-6 

2*1 

1-5 

70 

4-4 

31 

1-9 

1-5 

80 

2*4 

1-6 

1-3 

Northampton. — 4  p. 

c 

Ago. 

0. 

10. 

M. 

30. 

40. 

60. 

«. 

70. 

1 

8-3 

10  8 

10-1 

9-4 

8-6 

7-6 

61 

4-4 

5 

I3-6 

135 

12-6 

11-7 

10-5 

8-9 

7-0 

4-6 

10 

14-3 

13-4 

12-6 

n-5 

lO-l 

8-3 

6-0 

3-5 

M 

13-4 

12-6 

11-8 

10-6 

9-1 

71 

4-7 

2-r> 

SO 

12>9 

11-9 

10-9 

9-6 

8-0 

5-8 

3-4 

1-7 

«5 

U'S 

11*2 

10-3 

8>8 

6-9 

4-6 

2-4 

0*2 

SO 

11-3 

10-5 

9-3 

7-8 

5-7 

3'4 

1-7 

40 

9-8 

8-8 

7-5 

5-6 

3-3 

I'T 

50 

8*1 

7-0 

5*3 

3*2 

1-7 

60 

6*2 

4>9 

31 

1-6 

70 

4>t 

2*8 

1-5 

M 

I'S 

The  pneading  tabls  givN  the  rmlto  of  tho  CtfUile  and 
Notthamptw  Tafalea  on  the  value  of  this  ipeaiea  v£  aimui^. 
interest  being  at  4  per  cent  The  first  column  shows  th9 
age  of  the  jfounga-  life,  and  the  horixontal  headings  an 
not  the  age  of  the  elder  life,  but  the  excesa  of  the  age  of  Uia 
elder  life  above  that  of  the  youn^.  For  example,  to  know 
the  value  of  an  annuity  in  twojo<nt  lives,  eflad  25  and  55, 
in  which  the  difference  of  age  it  30  years.  In  the  Carlisle 
Table  ofpotits  to  25,  the  youaget,  and  under  30,  the  diffe- 
renes,W9  find  10*3;  and  8*8  in  the  Northampton,  fcv 
the  value  of  an  annui^  of  100/.,  the  first  tables  give,  there- 
fore, 1030/.,  and  the  seoond  880/. 

The  value  of  an  annui^  on  the  longest  of  two  Uvea,  that 
is,  which  is  to  be  |iayahle  aa  long  aa  either  of  the  two  »baU 
be  alive  to  receive  it^ia  found  by  adding  together  the  valuea 
of  the  annuity  on  the  two  lives  aopazately  considered,  and 
subtracting  the  value  of  the  annuity  on  tlie  joint  Uvea.  Fot 
the  above  species  of  annuity  puts  the  office  and  the  parties 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  bb  if  an  annuity  were  granted 
to  each  party  separately,  but  on  condition  that  ope  of  the 
annuities  shoidd  be  returned  to  the  offlue  so  long  as  bofh 
were  alive,  that  is,  during  their  joint  lives.  For  example, 
let  the  ages  he  25  and  55  as  before^  and  let  tite  Cariiale 
Table  he  chosen,  interest  being  at  4  per  cent.,  we  have 
then : — 

Table  v.— Annuity  at  age  55     .   .  ITS 
  25     .    .  17*6 

Sum   ...  8S-9, 
Tabu VL— Jiont annuity, 55 & 25   .  lO'S 

Difference    .   .  IS'fi 

The  value,  therefore,  of  an  annui^  of  1/.  per  annum  on 
the  survivor  is  18*6/1 

The  value  of  an  annuity  which  ia  not  to  be  payable  till 
either  one  or  other  of  two  persfms  ia  dead,  and  which  is  to 

continue  during  the  life  of  the  survivor,  is  found  as  in  the 
last  case,  only  subtracting  twice  the  value  of  the  joint  an- 
nuity, instead  of  that  value  itself.  In  the  preceding  cose  it 
is  8 '3/.  For  this  case  only  differs  from  uie  prec^ng,  in 
that  the  annuity  is  not  payable  while  both  are  alive,  that  ia 
during  ihejoittt  lives.  Consequently  the  value  in  this  case 
is  leas  than  that  in  the  last  hy  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
thejoint  lives. 

Ilie  value  of  an  annuity  to  be  |Kiid  to  A.  from  and  after 
the  death  of  B.,  if  the  latter  should  happen  to  die  fint,  is 
tibe  value  of  an  annuity  on  the  life  of  A.  diminished  by  the 
value  of  an  annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  A.  and  B.  For  the 
situation  is  fficactlj  the  aamo  as  if  the  office  granted  an 
annuity-  to  A.,  to  be  returned  as  long  as  both  uioidd  liv& 
The  ages  and  Table  being  aa  before,  and  the  lifo  on  whose 
survivorship  the  annni^  depends  being  HoA  aged  25,  we 
have:— 

Table  V.— Annuity  at  age  25  .  .  17*6 
Tabli  VI.— Joint  annuity,  25  &  55   .  10*3 

Difference    .  .  7*3 

whence  the  value  of  die  required  annuity  of  1/1  ia  7*3/. 
-  The  following  Table,  extracted  with  abridgment  fVran 
Morgan  on  Jnturancei,  deduced  from  the  Northampton 
Table,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  gi\-es  the  average  sum  to 
which  the  savings  of  an  individual  may  be  expected  to 
amount  at  the  end  of  his  lifo,  improved  at  compound  in- 
terest from  the  time  when  he  begins  to  lay  by : — 

Table  Yll.~Probabl0  amount  qf  1/.  laid  by  ytarly, 
and  itigaroved  to  tks  end  ^flAfe. 

Age.    Amonnt.  Aga.  Astoniit.  A^.    AsunnL  Age.  AmooBt 

0  .  .  187*6  25  .  .  79-2  50  .  .  29-5  75  .  .  7-S 

5  .  .  150>1  30  .  .  66  0  55  .  .  23-6  80  .  .  4*8 

10  .  .  137-9  35  .  .  S4>8  60  .  .  18  5  85  .  .  3-3 

16  ..  114-1  40  ..  44-9  65  ..  14-1  90  .  .  8-0 

20  .  .  94-5  45  .  .  36-6  70  .  .  10*8 

That  !b  to  say.  according  to  the  Northampton  Tables,  if 
a  person  were,  at  the  age  of  26,  (that  ia,  a  year  after  25,) 
to  begin  laying  by  100/.  a  year  at  interest  he  might  expect 
the  amo^mt  at  the  end  of  his  lifo  to  be  79'2/.  for  each  pound 
laid  by  yearly ;  or  79i0/.  Or  to  speak  more  strictly,  if  100 
persons  were  to  do  this,  they  might  expect  that  the  average 
amount  of  their  savings,  reckoning  the  accumulations  at 
their  deadis,  would  be  7920/.  eaeh.  As  we  have  alrea^ 
observed,  the  mortality  of  the  NorAan^i^^gj^^taater 
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ttiu  iba  fttct.  and  the  average  aoonmnlationB  would  be 
ffreater,  from  younfr  ages  conuderaUy  greater,  than  those 
'  shown  in  tha  pnoeding  table 

We  him  seen  that  ma  security  of  the  method  (br  estimat- 
ing the  Talue  of  lift)  annuities,  depends  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  avwage  mortahtr  of  the  buvers  is 
known.  This  avetage  cannot  be  expected  to  hold  good, 
unless  a  large  number  of  lives  be  taken.  Therefore,  the 
granting  of  a  single  annuity,  or  of  a  few  annuities,  as  a 
commercial  speculation,  would  deserve  no  other  name  than 
gambling,  eron  though  the  price  demanded  should  be  as 
high  as  that  given  in  any  tables  whatsoever. 

In  the  preceding  tables,  wd  would  again  remark,  that  oar 
object  has  been  simply  to  fUmish  the  means  of  giving  a  mode- 
rately near  determination  of  a  few  of  the  most  simple  cases. 
We  should  strongly  recommend  every  one  not  to  venture  on 
important  transactions,  without  professional  or  other  advice 
on  which  he  can  depend,  unless  he  himself  ftilly  under- 
stands the  principles  oa  which  taUes  are  ctmstnioted.  The 
liability  to  emr,  even  In  using  the  most  simple  table,  is 
Terr  great,  without  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  most  cases  which  arise  in  praotioe  contain  some  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  themselves,  which  have  not  and  canld 
not  have  been  provided  for  In  the  general  ruleS. 

The  following  reibrences  to  works  on  this  suhject  loajr 
be  found  useful. 

Annuities  Certain.  1.  Smart's  Tobies  (^Interest, 
XiOndon,  1726.  There  is  an  edition  published  in  1780, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  inoorreot  The  values  for  the  in- 
termediate half  years  givan  in  this  work  are  not  correctly 
the  values  of  the  annuities  on  the  suppositkm  of  half  yearly 
payments;  in  other  respects  it  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
2.  CorbauXi  Doctrine  qf  Compound  Intarut,  ^e.  London, 
188S.  S.  'RtSiy*  DocMnt  <if  InterM  and  AnnuitUt.  Lon- 
don, 1808.  Smart's  Tables  are  TepuUished  in  this  work  from 
theeoneeteditimi.  Works  on  generally  contain 

principles  and  tables  for  the  calculation  of  annuities  certain. 

LiFB  Annuitiss.  I.  Price,  ObtervuHont  on  Rtvtnionary 
Payment*,  Edited  by  W.  Mo^an,  London.  1812. 

(Seventh  Edition.)  2.  Baily,  on  t^a  AnnuiHei  and 
Aaturancet.  London,  1810.  Z. 'ill'iSi'aB,  on  the  Valuation  qf 
Annuities  and  Atturance*,^.  Lon^n,181d.  4.  Morgan, 
on  the  Principles  qf  Assurance,  Annuities,  London, 
1821.  5.  Davies'  Tables  qf  lAfe  Cmtingenetes.  London, 
1825.  6.  Finlaison,  on  the  Evidence  and  Elementary 
Fbcts  on  tcAtcA  Tables  of  Life  Annuities  are  Emndea. 
Printed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  31st  March,  1829. 
7.  Qomfeh*tBetimatim<^thevahmqfL^Oonlingmieiae, 
in  PMIotd^eal  Tranaaeiiom,  18S0. 

ANNULBT,  in  arohitaotute.  This  term  is  amdied  to 
the  small  eocentrie  rings  or  bands  whioh  enrioh  the  lower 
part  of  the  moulding  « the  Doric  capital,  just  where  it  lUls 
into,  or  grows  out  of,  the  top  of  the  shaft,  or  traoheUum.  It 
is  fi)rmea  from  the  Latin  word  signi^ng  a  rin^. 

A'NNULUS,  the  geometrical  name  of  a  nng,  or  soUd 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle  about  a  straight  Une 
exterior  to  its  uroumlbrenbe  as  an  sxls,  and  in  the  i^ane  of 
the  siod  circle. 

To  fiqd  the  surfiKe  of  a  rinff,  measure  the  interior  and 
exterior  AiaiiMters  in  ibet  or  inches,  &c.  Multiply  together 
the  sum  anl  di&rence  of  these  diameters,  and  multiply  the 
product  by  3'48740ll,  taking  as  many  deoimals  as  may  be 
thouffht  neoasBtry.  For  eommm  puipgaM  it  will  he  suffi- 
ciently exaet  to  &ide  SOO  times  the  noduet  of  the  suitt  and 
difference  twice  su>jjeasive1y  by  9.  If  still  giaatar  oorreet- 
ness  be  required,  subraet  firam  the  last  lesolt  its  500th  part 
The  result  will  be  the  number  of  aqmre  feet,  at  inchea,  8to., 
in  the  surface  of  the  rin^ 

To  find  the  solid  oonteu  of  a  rinff,  measure  the  outer  and 
inner  diameters  as  beibre,  multiply  together  their  sun  and 
the  square  of  their  difibrent^,  and  multiply  this  product 
by  -3084251.  For  common  pwposes,  it  will  IM  sufficient  to 
annex  three  ciphers  to  the  pnduot  of  tiie  sum  and  the 
aquare  of  the  differenoe,  and  to  d>i^  by  3242.  fhe  result 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  ftet  oraches,  &o.  in  the  ring. 

ANOA,  aspecdes  of  ruminatingviimal.sovery  imper- 
ibetly  known,  that  zoologista  are  nn4tennined  whether  to 
consider  it  as  an  afttelope  era  sDeoiesv),ufIU^  This  un- 
certainty arises  from  the  fact,  that  thotM|^  animal  Ins 
been  noticed  for  many  yeara,  (mly  a  fbw  fr.^iitB  of  skulla 
and  horns  have  been  hitherto  brought  v  Eunme,  and 
•Ten  these  too  uuperfbot  to  acq aamt  us  with  ^  soohwical 
dwraotais  of  the  animal.  Judging  howavai.fhmi  ttisse 


materials.  Hba  anoa  would  really  appear  to  be  a  speeies  in 
many  respects  intermediate  between  the  tnifTsloes  liad  ant^' 
lopes,  as  at  pesent  defined ;  agraring  with  the  tamta  Is 
the  fi»m  of  Its  boms,  and  witfi  the  latter  in  their  position. 

Mr.  Pennant  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  mentioned 
this  animal,  but  he  has  |(iven  no  account  of  its  ehancters, 
and  merely  relates,  that  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  noddling 
sheep,  is  wild  and  fieree,  and  resides  in  large  herds  among 
the  rooky  mountains  of  the  island  t^C^ebes.  He  eonsiden 
it  as  a  small  species  of  wild  buffalo,  and  adds,  that  it  is  cap- 
tured only  witt^gieatdiffieulty,and  is  so  fierce  in  confinement, 
that  some  of  these  animals,  belonging  to  Governor  Loten,  in 
one  night  ripped  up  the  bellies  of  fourteen  stags  which  were 
kept  in  the  same  paddock  with  them.  The  next  autbw 
who  mentioiui  ^e  anoa  from  original  documents  or  personal 
obsermtlOD,  is  Ookmel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Oriffldi's  translation  of  the  Eigne  Animal,  de- 
scribes the  head  and  boms,  and  oonsideis  the  animal  as  a 
speotesof  sntiAt^.  C<donel  Smith's  fitagment  was  brought 
from  Celebes  by  the  late  Dr.  Ghwke  Abel,  who  obtained  it 
on  his  return  from  China  in  the  soite  of  Lmd  Amberst ;  but 
since  that  period  various  other  heads  have  been  brought  to 
Europe,  some  of  which  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  ooUection  of  ttifl  London  ZoologicBl  Society.  The 
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horns  are  erect,  perfectly  straight  and  in  the  plane  of  the  fore- 
head ;  they  are  about  the  same  length  as  the  head,  that  is, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches,  strongly  depressed  or  flattensd  in 
fton^  of  neariy  the  same  breadth  till  within  three  inches  of 
the  extremities,  whence  they  are  rather  attenuated  tc  the 
tips  which  are  bluntly  pointed,  and  irregularly  wrinkled,  or 
rather  crumpled  Aroughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length. 
The  head  is  long  and  narrow,  terminating  in  a  broad 
mussle,  and  all  the  characters  so  difibrent  from  those  of  an- 
telopes, that  we  prefer,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
descrilring  the  animal  under  its  native  name  of  anoa,  to  the 
risk  of  originating  ftiture  error  by  associating  it  with  a 
genus  to  which  it  appears  to  bear  but  a  very  remote  analogy. 

ANODVNES,  iVom  the  Greek  word  Avitiwoi  (an6dvnoa), 
whieh  sometimes  rignifies,  *  tlutt  which  relieves  fh»n  pain.' 
We  may  consider  pain  as  ah  intimation  of  some  derangement 
of  the  syMem,  the  continuance  of  whieh  would  be  hurtfhl. 
It  therefore  Mompta  ns  to  take  tiaeasures  to  mnove  the 
oausesofit,  which  being  done,  ^  pain  generally  ceases.  But 
as  piUn  Itself,  from  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  which 
ft  occasions,  frequenUy  aggravates  the  disease  of  which  it  k 
the  accompaniment,  it  be<umes  necessary  to  employ  means 
to  lessen  or  suspend  it,  even  though  we  should  not  be  able 
to  control  the  disease :  these  means  are  termed  anodjfhee, 
and  are  either  applied  externally,  or  given  internally. 

The  seat  of  ^in  is  evidently  in  the  nervous  system,  but 
its  cause  and  origin  appear  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  circulating  system,  particularly  with  the 
quantiw  of  blood  contained  in  the  arteries,  and  the  de- 

Sse  of  f<ffGe  and  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  through 
sm.  Henoe  pain  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  kinds;  that 
which  occurs  when  the  blood  stognatM  m  the  extreme 
vessels,  or  capillaries,  while  the  larger  vessels  propel  it 
with  inereased  fimw,  or  the  state  te^ed  inJIammOiOH: 
and  that  whieh  00ms  wl^n  there VbaoA 
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in  th*  extreme  vessels,  from  the  action  of  the  large  vessels 
oaing  too  feeble  to  propel  it.  u  happens  after  long  absti- 
nenoe  from  food,  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion — such  as 
prolonged  suckling  of  infants  by  mothers.  The  discrimi- 
nation of  these  two  kinds  of  pain  is  of  great  practical  im- 
portance; for  while  the  first  will  be  relieved  by  bleeding 
and  anodynes,  the  second  will  be  greatly  a^ravated  by  the 
employment  of  either  of  these  means.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  former  that  the  use  of  anodynes  must  be  limited,  in 
which  they  appear  to  be  productive  of  benefit  in  two  wayi : 
first,  by  renoeriDg  the  nerves  of  the  par^  lesa  sensible ; 
and,  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  violence  with  which  Ab 
.arge  vessels  propel  the  blood,  when  the  anodynes*are  given 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  influence  the  brain,  and  through  it, 
by  a  process  extremely  complex,  which  we  need  not  explain 
here,  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  As 
most  of  the  articles  termed  anodynes  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  brain,  they  generally  produce  sleep,  if 

fiven  in  a  large  dose :  hence  they  are  also  denominated 
ypnotica;  and  from  causing  insensibili^,  they  are  also 
denominated  narcotica.  The  Knowledge  of  their  possessing 
tbis  power  should  lead  us  to  observe  great  caution  in  their 
administration,  lest  by  an  over-dose  we  should  produce  a 
fatal  coma,  or  very  profound  sleep,  from  which  the  patient 
might  never  be  roused. 

ft  deserves  also  to  he  mentioned,  that  their  frequent 
repetition  produces  an  iqjvrious  effect  on  the  frame,  par- 
ticulady  on  the  nervous  n'stem,  and  fhnetion  of  nutrition ; 
we  should  therefore  carenilly  guard  against  acquiring  a 
habit  of  having  recourse  to  tiiem  on  slight  occasions,  or 
without  the  sanction  of  a  competent  authority.  The  opium- 
eater  not  less  certainlv  induces  disease,  and  brings  himself 
to  an  untimely  end,  tfian  he  who  indulges  in  anient  spirits. 

The  substances  used  as  anodynes  are,  with  one  exception, 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  will  be  further 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  plants  which  produce 
them.  They  are  Opium,  Hyoscyamus,  or  Henbane^  Sola- 
num  Dulcamara,  or  Woody  I^ight-shade,  Atropa  Bel- 
ladonna, or  Deadly.  Nishtsnade,  Hydrocyanic  or  Prussic 
acid,  and  Carbonic-acra-gas  applied  in  ttub  yest  poultice, 
and  other  forms. 

ANOLIS,  in  zookwy,  a  genus  of  saurian  reptiles,  belong- 
ing to  that  section  m  the  ignaniau  family  which  Barcn 
Cuvio:  distinguishes  by  having  teeth  in  the  palate  of  the 
mouth  as  well  as  in  the  maxillary  bones.  They  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  iguanas,  properly  so  called,  the  basi- 
lisks, and  other  genera  of  this  di\ision,  by  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  antepenultimate  phalange  of  the  toes,  which  is  flat- 
tened beneath,  and  furnished  with  a  kind  of  pad  or  cushion, 
grooved  or  striated  transversely,  and  serving  to  make  the 
animals  adhere  more  firmly  to  those  substances  which  they 
grasp  in  walking.  In  this  particular  point  of  their  struc- 
ture the  anolis  approach  the  geckoes,  but  it  does  not  enable 
them  to  exercise  the  singular  power  of  walking  with  the  legs 
uppermost,  Uke  flies  on  a  ceilmg,  which  some  of  these  rep- 
tiles possess.  The  toes,  however,  are  much  longer  and 
better  separated  than  those  of  the  geckoes,  and  the  claws, 
instead  (n  being  short  and  flattened,  are  long,  crooked,  and 
diBi:p-p(nnted.  The  body  and  tail  are  kmg  and  slender,  as 
are  also  the  legs,  particularly  those  behind,  which  are  rather 
longer  than  the  fore  legs ;  each  foot  has  five  toes.  The  whole 
bo^  and  tail,  both  above  and  below,  are  co%-ered  irregularly 
with  small  round  scales,  which  give  the  skin  a  granulated 
appearance  like  that  of  fine  shagreen.  The  head  is  Img 
and  straight ;  the  forehead  and  face  flattened  and  covered 
with  numerous  little  pentagonal  and  hexagonal  scales ;  the 
tongue  is  fleshy,  short,  round,  undivided  at  the  point,  and 
not  protractile,  being  almost  throughout  its  whole  length 
attached  to  the  under  jaw.  The  tail  is  in  all  cases  as  long 
or  longer  than  the  body  more  or  less  compressed  on  the 
sided,  with  a  few  slight  plies  or  indistinct  foldings,  each  com- 
prising two  or  three  eiieulair  rows  of  scales,  and  in  some 
species  provided  with  a  crest  supported  by  the  erect  spinous 
processes  o£  the  caudal  vertebra.  The  teeth,  as  well  max- 
illary as  palatal,  are  gmall,  sharii,  and  serntted;  and  the 
skin  of  the  throat  forms,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of 
species,  a  loose  hanguig  bag,  which  is  capable  of  being 
dilated  or  distended  with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
Finally,  the  ribs  of  the  opposite  sides  are  united  in  front, 
and  form  complete  circular  hoops  round  the  body. 

The  anolis  are  entirely  an  American  genus,  and  seem,  in 
vmy  KKpffcts,  to  supply,  in  the  New  World,  the  place  which 
cbaip9l9Qfif  tminp^  iq  th«  Qld»  Th»  coltHjps  of  thrtr 


skins  change  with  the  same  or  even  greater  rapidly,  esp^ 
cially  on  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat,  which  is  constantly 
distended  when  these  animals  are  actuated  by  strong  pas- 
sions, either  of  fear,  anger,  or  love,  and  in  this  state  assume 
an  endless  succession  of  ever-varying  hues.  They  differ 
from  the  chameleons,  however,  in  Uieu  more  slender  and 
graceful  proportions,  and  in  the  great  activity  of  their  move- 
ments, duplaying  all  the  restlessness  and  celerity  of  the  com- 
mon green  lizard  of  Europe.  They  frequent  woody  and  stcHiy 
situations  indifferently,  climb  aiu  leap  with  such  swiftness 
and  bcOity  that  their  pace  has  been  omnpaied  to  flie  flight 
of  a  iMid ;  and  when  overheated  or  foljjgued  by  thar  exer- 
tions, will  stop,  open  their  mouths,  and  pant  like  a  tired 
dog.  They  are  extremely  timid  and  harmless ;  feed  for  the 
most  part  upon  flies  and  other  small  insects,  though  M. 
Cuvier  found  the  stomach  of  one  species  filled  with  berries; 
and  though  often  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  of  marshes 
and  other  moist  situations,  do  not  appear  to  be  aquatic. 
There  are  two  small  subgenera,  distinguished  from  one  ano- 
ther by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  carinated  crest  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  tail.   The  first  of  these  divisions,  com- 

Erehending  those  which  have  this  crest,  consists  of  a  num- 
er  of  species  definitely  characterised  by  M.  Cuvier,  but 
formerly  confounded  under  the  denominations  of  Laixrta 
principalis  and  Lacerta  bimaculata.   The  principal  are. 
1 .  The  AtiotiM  vdifer,  of  Baron  Cuvier,  of  a  beautiful  dark 


ashy  blue  colour,  and  perhaps  the  largestof  the  whole  genus, 
the  Irady  measuring  a  fbot  in  length,  and  the  tail  being  about 
half  08  long  again.  The  crest  extends  along  the  top  of  the  tail 
for  half  its  length  from  the  origin,  and  is  supported  by  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  rays ;  the  loose  skin  beneath  the  throat  ex- 
tends from  the  chin  even  to  the  belly,  and  when  not  dis- 
tended forms  a  longitudinal  fold  along  the  whole  under 
surface  of  the  animal;  and  the  food,  from  the  observation  of 
Baron  Cuvier,  would  appear,  at  least  occasionally,  to  consist 
of  berries  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  inhsbit^ 
Jamaica  and  the  Antilles  generally,  preferring  the  woois  to 
the  open  country,  and  lod^ng  in  decayed  trees  or  small  cre- 
vices in  the  ground,  where  the  female  likewise  depoMts  her 
eggs.  It  is  moessantly  in  motion,  and  when  pletfed  fre- 
quently emits  a  low  but  acute  chirp ;  though  hatmleis  and 
extremely  timid,  tt  possesses  a  considerable  sb«<«  of  curio- 
sity, and  allows  itself  to  be  readilv  caught  in  little  rush 
snares,  which  children  in  tlie  West  udiesaxrase  themselves 
by  placing  in  its  haunte,  alluring  it  from  is  concealment  by 
imitating  its  voice. 

2.  The  AnoHs  bimaculata,  of  Sparrdan,  little  more  than 
half  the  size  of  the  former  species,  bo*  with  the  same  general 
form  and  habits,  and  with  a  simila'  crest  upon  the  first  half 
of  the  tail.  The  gener^  colour  i'A  greenish  blue,  clear  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  neck.'^ut  mixed  with  dark  brown 
on  the  body,  tail,  and  extremity*,  and  marked  with  nume- 
rous small  black  spots  on  th'  ^^ad  and  sides,  and  two  large 
ones  on  the  shoulders,  which  it  derives  its  specific 
name.  It  is  fbnnd  in  Nv^  America,  fr«n  Pennsylvania  to 
the  shmes  of  the  Gulf  o^exieo,  and  in  the  AntHIes. 

The  second  subdiv^n  of  the  genus  anolis  contasts  of 
species  Trithout  a  ear**^^  i^^^t  on  the  tail,  but  in  no  other 
respect  differing  frpJ  those  abeady  described.  Of  these  the 
principal  axe, 

3.  The  AnotxrV*^^^  of  Merrem,  of  which  the  tail,  more 
flattened  on  X}?  ".^^s  than  in  the  foUowing  speoies,  still  re- 
tains a  Bligb' i**^""^)^  of  the  crest  which  distingnisbefl 
those  of  tb»^>rRwrdiTwop.        ^^^^^^wj^^  mM- 
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Bum  ibout  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  half  as 
long  again.  U  is  of  a  light  tawny  colour,  agreeahly  clouded 
in  m^rent  parts  with  blotches  of  an  ashy  IQac  tinge,  but  so 
bloided  and  shaded  off  with  the  ground  colour  of  the  body, 
as  never  to  assume  the  form  of  distinct  spots.  The  skin  of 
the  throat  is  white,  and  a  band  of  the  same  colour  puses 
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over  each  shoulder,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  back  almost 
half  way  down  each  side.  Though  the  crest  on  the  tail  does 
not  appear  externally,  yet  the  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal 
vertebnD  have  the  same  elevated  form  as  in  the  anolis  of 
the  first  subgenus,  and  appear  to  be  concealed  only  by  the 
more  fleshy  form  of  the  tail.  The  habitat  of  this  species 
has  not  been  exactly  determined. 

4.  The  Anolis  eepedii  of  Merrem  is  a  pretty  little  species, 
found  likewise  in  the  Antilles,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
last,  of  a  green  colour,  with  a  short  muzzle  spotted  with 
brown,  an<l,  except  in  the  absence  of  the  crest  on  the  tail, 
very  similar  to  the  Anolit  bimaculata.  Its  habits  are  well 
described  by  Lacepfide.  .  , 

5.  Anolis  lineatas  of  Daudin  resembles  the  last  species  in 
its  pure  bright  green  colour,  but  it  is  rather  larger,  and  is 
marked  along  each  flank  with  two  parallel  hnes  of  oblong 
black  spote,  the  upper  of  which  passes  over  the  arms  and 
thighs,  and  the  under  between  the  shoulders  and  hips.  It 
inhabits  different  parts  of  South  America. 

6.  The  Anolis  bullaris  of  Merrem,  first  described  by 
Catesby  in  his  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  under  the  name 
of  green  lizard,  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  of  a  CTeenish  gold 
colour,  particularly  distinguished  by  a  black  band  on  the 
temples,  and  the  elongated  and  flattened  form  of  its  muzzle. 
This  and  the  two  last -described  species,  as  well  as  various 
others  described  by  Daudin,  prince  Maximilian,  and  others, 
have  the  loose  skin  of  the  throat  of  a  beautifhl  cherry  colour 
when  distended,  and  change  from  one  hue  to  another  with  a 
facility  and  rapidity  truly  astonishing. 

ANOMALISTIC  YEAR,  the  interval  which  elapses 
between  two  successive  times  when  the  earth  is  at  the  least 
distance  from  the  sun.  If  the  earth's  orbit  were  a  perfect 
ellipse,  this  would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  common  or 
tropical  year;  the  orbit  is,  however,  more  nearly  repre- 
sented by  an  ellipse  of  which  the  axis  revolves  through 
ll"-8  in  a  year.  That  is,  if  we  imagine  a  star  which  is 
always  eclipsed  by  the  sun  s  centre,  at  the  moment  when 
the  earth  is  at  its  least  distance,  that  star  must  follow  the 
sun  at  the  rate  of  1 in  a  year,  or  a  revolution  in  1 08,000 
years,  in  round  numbers.  The  anomalistic  year,  or  the 
time  between  two  successive  eclipses  of  the  supposed  star, 
is  25  minutes  longer  than  the  tropical  year,  being  365  days, 
6  hours,  13  minutes,  45  seconds. 

ANCMALY,  (in  Astronomy,)  a  term  derived  from  the 
Greek  hvafLoKov  (andmalot),  unequal  or  irregular,  and  ap- 
plied in  astronomy  to  the  angle  through  which  the  radius 
drawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun,  has  moved  with  the  planet 
from  the  time  when  the  planet  was  at  its  least  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  term  was  applied  to  this  angle,  as 
being  the  angle  whose  irregularities  were  flrst  observed; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  not  a  happy 
specimen  of  mathematical  nomenclature. 

Let  S  be  the  position  of  the  sun,  in  the  focus  of  the 
ellipse  described  by  the  planet,  A  the  perihelion,  or  |ioint  of 
least  distance  from  the  sun,  A  P  M  the  ellipse  descnbed  by 
the  planet,  A  Q  M  the  circumscribed  circle,  P  the  place  of 
the  planet,  and  QPN  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  AM. 
Lot  C  b*  i)u>  pentre  of  tho  eUfpte  nnd  circle.  Tb»  pltnet 
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moves  qniekest  at  A,  and  slowest  at  M.  Conceive  a  lletitioas 
planet  Z  to  move  round  the  ellipse  A  PM,  with  the  average 
motion  of  the  real  planet.  So  as,  without  varying  its  motion, 
to  make  the  angle  A  S  Z  increase  uniformly,  and  to  describe 
the  whole  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  real  planet 
Then,  for  the  moment  when  the  planet  is  at  P,  the  angle 
A  S  P  is  called  the  true  anomaly,  A  S  Z  is  called  the  mean 
anomaly,  and  ACQ  the  ecceninc  anomaly.  In  speaking  of 
the  sun  or  the  moon,  it  is  the  earth  which  is  supposed  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  sun  or  moon  at  P.  Also,  in  speaking  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the  planet  is  supposed  to 
be  at  S,  and  the  satellite  at  P.  For  a  double  star,  one  star 
is  supposed  to  be  at  S,  and  the  other  to  revolve  round  it 

The  determination  of  either  two  snomalies  from  the  third, 
is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty,  the  discussion  of  which 
may  be  found  in  any  mathematical  work  on  astronomy. 

ANONA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  consisting  of 
tropical  or  subtropical  trees  and  bushes,  that  usually 
abound  in  a  powerful  aromatic  secretion,  which  renders  the 
flowers  of  some  highly  ftagrant  the  leaves  of  others  a 
grateful  perftime,  and  the  dried  firuits  of  many  so  highly 
aromatic  as  to  vie  with  the  spices  of  commerce;  among 
these  iRst  is  the  Ethiopian  pepper  of  the  shops,  which  is 
yielded  by  the  fhiit  of  Uvaria  aromatica.  Of  others  of  this 
order,  the  fruit  is  succulent  and  abounds  in  a  delicate  juice, 
which  renders  it  a  pleasant  article  of  food  :  under  the  name 
of  sour  sop.  sweet  sop,  and  custard-apple,  many  kinds  are 
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oultiTated  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Finally, 
the  bark  of  some  sepantes  readily  into  fibres  which  make 
excellent  cordage :  a  large  tree  called,  in  BraxU,  pindaiba, 
and  by  botanists  xylopia  terieea,  ia  advantageously  employed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  natural  order  anonaeee  is  known  from  all  other 
dicotyledonous  orders  by  its  flowers  having  the  calyx  and 
sepals  arranged  in  threes,  a  number  of  carpelta  occupying 
the  centre,  as  in  a  ranunculus,  and  by  the  curious  circum- 
stance of  their  albumen,  which  here  constitutes  tbe  bulk  of 
the  seed,  being  what  is  called  ruminated,  that  is,  perforated 
in  all  directions  by  twisting  and  crossing  passages,  like  liie 
nutmeg. 

The  preceding  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  this 
order;— 1.  A  calyx  opened,  the  petals  having  fallen  away, 
showing  the  arrangement  of  the  stamens  and  carpella  in  the 
inside  of  the  ttower;  2.  a  stamen  ;  3.  a  seed  ;  4.  the  same 
cui  in  balf^  to  show  tbe  ruminated  albumen ;  S,  the  embryo ; 
fi.  a  ripe  fruit,  much  less  than  the  natural  size;  the  pro- 
jections on  its  surface  are  the  points  of  the  oarpella  which 
grow  together  into  one  fleshy  mass,  as  in  the  raspberry  j 
7.  a  view  of  the  same  fruit  cut  in  .half. 

Of  the  eatable  fruited  kinds  above  referred  to,  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  sweet  sop,  sour  sop,  andchenmoyer ;  all 
species  of  tbe  genus  Anona. 

The  sweet  sop,  Anona  squamota,  is  often  only  a  small  bush, 
growing  in  all  the  West  Indian  islands,  where  it  bean  a 
greenish  fruit  covered  with  scales,  and  having  tbe  appear- 
ance of  a  young  pine  cone.  Its  skin  is  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  contains  an  abundance  of  thick,  sweet,  luscious  pulp; 
in  many  parts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,iti8  a  favourite  fruit. 

The  custard  apple,  Anona  reticulata,  is  an  inferior  kind, 
resembling  the  foregoing,  but  forming  a  larger  tree,  and 
having  a  much  larger  dark-brown  fruit,  tbe  surnce  of  which 
is  netted  all  over.  The  bulb  is  yellowish,  or  reddish,  and 
of  about  the  consistence  of  custonl. 

The  sour  sop,  Anona  muricata,  forms  in  the  West  Indies 
a  picturesque  iirnall  tree,  resembling  a  great  bay-tree.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  hav^  an  unpleasant  odout.  The 
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fruit  it  often  as  heavy  as  2  lb.,  or  even  3  lb. ;  it  is  covered 
all  over  with  weak  prickles ;  its  skin  is  yellowish-green,  and 
very  thin  ;  its  pulp  is  more  like  pith,  is  as  white  aa  milk, 
and  is  sweet,  mixed  with  a  most  agreeable  acid. 

The  cherimoyer,  Anona  cherimolia,  is  easily  known  fnmi 
the  preceding  by  its  leaves  not  being  shining  and  bright- 


green,  but  hoary,  with  short  down,  and  very  blunt  It  (bmu 
a  small  tree  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  Digh,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly valued  in  Peru,  where  it  is  cultivate  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  fruit.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant ; 
the  fhiit  heart-shaped,  greyish-brown,  or  black,  when  rip*, 
with  a  scaly  rind ;  the  fruit  is  white,  sweet,  and  rich.  In 
the  garden  of  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  in  Spain,  there 
were  specimens  of  this  wbicb  fruited  every  year,  and  were 
found  to  be  really  excellent  even  to  a  European  palate. 

The  following  spirited  sketch,  by  Mr.  Westall,  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sour  sop  tree,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
effect  it  would  be  likely  to  piuduce  on  the  scenerv  of  the 
country  when  it  groirs. 


ANOPLETHE'RIUM  (from  A  privative,  SirVov.  and  94p, 
that  is,  a  beast  without  o^nsive  arms  or  tusks),  in  fossil 
Eoology,  a  genus  of  extinct  pachydermatous  quadrupeds,  dis- 
covered and  characterized  by  Baron  Cuvier.  The  bones  of 
these  singular  inhabitants  of  a  former  world,  occur  in  great 
quantities,  mixed  with  those  of  the  paleeotherium.  another  ex- 
tinct genus  of  the  same  order,  likewise  described  by  M.  Cuvier, 
in  the  gypsum  or  plaster  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  ana  they  are  occasionally,  though  more  rarely,  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orleans  and  Genoa.  It  was  only 
after  researches  continued  fbr  many  years,  that  M.  Cuvier 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  disjointed  and  broken  fragments  of 
bones  belonging  to  the  different  parts  and  members  of  this 
genus,  so  OS  to  reconstruct  the  complete  skeleton  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  obtain  a  definite  and  correct  idea  of  its  external 
form  and  appearance.  The  great  labour  and  admirable  skill 
which  be  has  displayed  in  these  profound  and  dilQcult  in- 
quiries were,  however,  finally  crowned  with  success,  and  re- 
warded him  not  only  with  a  knowledge  of  six  distinct  species, 
but  even  enabled  him,  in  some  instances,  to  depict  their  ex- 
ternal forms,  and  infer,  by  an  admirable  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning,  their  probable  habits  and  economy.  Without 
entering  into  tbe  minute  and  profound  osteological  compari- 
sons which  engaged  tbe  attention  of  M.  Cuiier,  and  w&ich 
those  who  desire  to  pursue  tbe  subject  farther  will  find  at 
length  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ossemem  Foanlet,  we 
shall  here  give  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  endearaur  to 
supply  a  correct  idea  of  the  form  and  affinities  of  these 
anteiUluvian  inhabitants  of  our  earth. 

The  first  character  in  which  the  Snoplotheria  differ  essen- 
tially f^m  all  other  paohydermata,  whether  extinct  or  recent, 
it  found  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  teeth, 
which  consist  of  six  incisors,  two  canines,  and  fourteen 
toolars  in  each  jaw,  making  in  the  whole  forty-four  teeth. 
These,  as  in  the  human  sulytct,  ue  arranged  in  a  oontiniwd 
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and  unintermptad  seriei,  witlumt  any  vaowiciM  betvoen 
the  molars  w  incisors  and  the  canines,  a  oireumttanoe  pecu- 
liar to  this  genus  of  animals  among  ttie  pachydermata,  and 
which,  besiiMs  man,  it  shares  atSy  with  the  shrews  and 
hedgehog  mammalia,  in  all  other  respects,  widely  different. 
The  canmes,  nioreoTer,  are  peiTectly  similar  in  form  and 
appearance  to  the  incisors,  ana  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
lateral  teeth  of  this  description,  did  not  their  situation  in 
the  jaw,  beyond  the  maxillary  suture,  prove  their  real  na- 
ture. The  four  posterior  molars  resemble  those  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  palseotberia,  that  is  to  say,  they  ore  quadran- 
gular in  the  upper  jaw,  and  marked  in  the  lower,  with  a 
double  or  triple  orescent  of  enamel,  which  penetrates  their 
substance  and  shows  its0lf  on  the  crowns  in  the  fom.  «F  n- 
lient  ridges. 

This  Ibnnation  of  th«  oigans  of  mastication,  intimately 
couneeted  as  these  organs  necessarily  are  with  the  fttod  and 
alimentary  canal,  demonstrate  most  unequivocally  that  these 
animals  fed  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, they  differed  but  little  in  this  respect  from  the 
tapirs  and  rhinoceroses  at  present  existing.  Other  details 
of  their  structure,  about  to  be  noticed,  will  oonftrm  these 
analogies,  and  afford  us  a  itiU  eteuer  insight  into  tlwir 
habits  uid  economy. 

The  second  important  character  of  the  anoptetberia  which 
must  have  exemsed  a  very  decided  influence  upon  their 
habits  arises  from  the  c<Hifonnation  of  the  extremities. 
These,  aa  in  ruminating  animals,  were  tenninated  by  two 
toes,  enTeknwd  in  small  hoofs,  somettmes  without  aocMsory 
or  &lse  boos  behind,  as  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  sometimes 
with  one  or  even  two  small  lateral  toes  of  this  description, 
aa  in  the  peearies,  but  the  hones  of  the  metaoarpus  uid 
metatarsus  respectively  corresponding  to  these  two  toes 
were  not  uuitea  into  a  single  canon,  as  they  invariably  are 
among  the  niminantia,  and  this  is  in  reality  the  principal 
differeooe  between  the  extremities  of  the  lattor  animals  and 
those  of  the  anopletheria.  It  ii  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  character  is  not  pecuriar  to  the  niminanti ;  the 
peearies,  or  indigenous  hogs  of  South  America,  have  likewise 
the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  soldered  into  a  single 

S'ece,  exactly  resembling  the  canon  bone  of  the  sheep  or 
ler,  and  in  this  respect,  are  intermediate  between  the 
orders  of  the  ruminantia  and  pochydermata.  The  stomachs 
of  tlia  pcoaiias  liltBwiBe  partake  of  the  complication  ohatae- 
tariatic  of  the  fbrmer  group,  from  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
tb0  camels,  in  all  othw  res|ieets  true  nuninanti.  diS^ 
widalj  both  1^  the  9am.  at  their  Jbat,  and  tiie  numfaor  and 
amagaranit  of  their  incisor  teetiL  These  animals  are,  in 
Aet,  fiur  mora  uomalous  anumg  the  ruminants  than  the 
paearief  are  among  tiie  paohydennata,  and  it  is  to  their  ex- 
trvmities,  paitieularly,  tnat  the  ccnitniotion  of  the  corre- 
sponding  parts  of  the  anopletheria  most  nearly  approximates. 
The  structure- of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  preciMly  the 
same  in  both  genera ;  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones,  which 
are  soldered  together  into  a  single  {nece  in  all  the  other 
ruminants,  being  separate  in  the  camels  and  lamas,  as  they 
invariably  are  in  the  anopletheria  and  other  pachydermata. 
These  analogies  prove  tnat  the  anopletherium,  which  its 
teeth  hava  already  shown  to  have  been  essentially  a  paehy- 
dormatous  quadruped,  approached  in  many  of  iti  characters 
to  Oe  ruminantia  of  the  existing  creation,  partaking,  on  the 
one  band,  of  tiie  diaractm  ui  ue  camels  uid  lanws,  and  on 
the  other  of  tiuae  of  the  rhinoceroses  and  psuaries.  In  the 
lest  prominent  details  of  wganisation,  howeror.  the  different 
nwcies  of  anopletheria  present  peculiarities  which  have  in- 
dooed  Baron  Cuvier  to  distribute  them  in  three  subgenera. 
In  aU.  the  prolongation  of  the  nasal  bones  clearly  shows  that 
the  anopletheria  were  not  furnished  with  ,  trunks  like  the 
elephants,  tsqtirs,  and  paleeotiieria ;  and  their  head  altogether, 
judging  from  the  form  of  the  skuU,  appears  to  be  interme- 
diate between  that  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  evneL  The 
first  lubdiviiifln  oomprehoids  those  speoiet  which  M.  Guvier 
calls 

j4eopJMA«na  proper :  they  are  distinguisbad  by  haring 
all  the  lower  muars  marked  by  double  or  triple  eresoaDta  in 
a  hmgitudinal  direction,  without  salient  tubnebH ;  and  bjr  a 
third,  or  supernumerary  hoai  on  the  Ibre-feet.  ^ia  divi- 
Hon  comprenenda  two  speoies,  differing  from  one  another 
prinaipally  in  point  of  sise,  the  one  (A.  commum$i  being 
about  the  sise  of  the  ass,  and  Ike  other  (A.  saeuadarwm) 
ibont  tiiat  of  the  hog.  These  animals  won  low  on  the  limbs, 
yrob^y  ^ka  the  ^ixa,  but  their  hma  and  powerftil  tail. 
equalU^g  llw  body  itnlf  in  length,  taaoe  thna  atiU  more 


easfuttiaUy  aquatic  animala.  The  great  aixe  of  thstr  mem- 
hers,  the  deprewed  and  heavy  proportions  of  their  bodies* 
and  their  long  tails  oompressed  horizontally  at  the  base* 
must  have  given  them  much  of  the  external  form  of  the 
otter ;  but  they  resorted  to  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  the 
antediluvian  world,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  other 
animals,  but  in  search  of  aquatic  plants,  whilst  the  depKsaed 
form  of  their  tails  shows  tiiat  thej  must  have  swam  and 
plunged  with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  either  the  tapir 
or  hippopotamus.  Like  these  animals,  their  ears  were  pro- 
bably short  and  erect,  and  their  bodies  sparinidv  covered 
with  hair,  aa  tn  all  the  existing  pachydermata.  The  follow- 
ing outiine  conveys  a  just  idea  of  the  external  Aguia  of  this 
animfU.  as  drawn  &am  the  akdeton  by  U.  Cuvier. 


The  subgenus  x^Aodon  diSus  from  that  jurt  deacrthed 
in  having  the  inferior  molars  tuberonlous.  ana  behig  without 
the  additional  or  false  hoof  on  the  fbre-feet.  It  contains  hut 
a  single  species  iA.  gradle\  which,  judging  irom  the  length 
and  smallness  of  its  Hmbs,  and  the  elevation  of  the  tarsus, 
must  have  presented  in  every  respect  a  com|dete  oontrast  to 
the  A.  commune,  exhibiting  the  light  form  and  graoefkil  pro- 
portions of  the  gazelle.  Ita  course  must  necessarily  have 
been  rapid,  and  probably  unembarrassed  by  a  long  tail ;  and 
instead  of  resorting  hsbitually  to  the  rivers  and  ponds,  like 
the  former  species,  it  must  have  been  oonQned  to  the  dry 
land,  and,  probably  like  the  gazelles  and  autolopes,  fed 
upon  dry  anmatie  kerbs,  and  was  provided  with  long  move- 
able ears  to  waro  it  of  the  approach  of  danger.  M.  Cuvier 
likewise  possessed  a  skeleton  of  this  speoes,  iieaiiy  per- 
fect, and  has  fumishad  the  fidlowii^  outline  of  its  external 
form. 
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Tb»  third  subgenua,  dtcAofrunef.  oontaiiu  three  species, 
all  eatablidiad  tram  the  obaorvation  of  detached  bonm.  and 
of  the  aetnal  forms  of  which  it  ia  oonsequratiy  imposaible  to 
giveaccnectidea,  Thejr  differed  ftom  the  species  contained 
m  the  two  fiiimer  subdivuions,  principally  by  having  a  small 
additional  or  felse  hoof  both  on  the  fiire  and  hind  fetii  and 
thia  chanwtor  ia  ao  well  marked  in  all  the  three  subgenera 
of  M.  Cuvier,  that,  besides  other  considerations,  it  would 
suffice,  among  existing  animals,  to  distinguish  three  sep^ 
rate  genera,  and  perlupe  should  do  so  in  the  present  in- 
atanoe.  The  dioliobunea  were  all  of  small  stature:  the 
latest  of  the  three  known  qpeeiea  <A.  leporinum}  was  about 
tlie  aiie  of  a  hare ;  the  other  two  (A.  mvrinum  and  A.  oUi- 
giWM),  about  that  of  the  guinea-pig,  were  m  all  probability  tiie 
smalleat  of  hoofed  quadrupeds.  M.  Cuner  suppoaes  them 
to  have  been  the  nares  and  rabbits  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  but  their  whole  structure  seems  to  a^roximato  them 
more  ccnectiy  to  the  musks  of  the  present  tim^  and  they 
^      differed  Uttte&om  these  animals  dtbar  in  form  or 
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ANQUBTIL  DU  PERRON  rAbraham  Hyadntlw)  wbs 
born  at  Paris  on  the  7th  Deoem1>er, )  731.  He  received  Ms 
early  education  in  that  capital,  where  he  soon  displayed  a 
preiuleetion  for  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  snd 
literature.  H.  de  Caylus.  then  bishop  of  Auxerre,  induced 
him  to  study  divinity,  for  which  purpose  Anquetil  visited 
two  theological  seminaries.  But  his  fondness  for  the  litera- 
ture of  thecBst,  especially  the  Arabian  and  Persian,  did  not 
allow  him  long  to  pursue  his  theological  studies,  and  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where  he  made  use  of  the  ample  stores  of 
(niental  learning  collected  in  the  Biblioth^ue  du  Roi. 
AccidentaUy,  a  Ac-simile  of  a  few  p^es  of  the  Vendidad- 
Sadi  came  under  his  eyes,  and  this  circumstance  first  turned 
his  attention  and  inquuiei  towaidi  India  and  tiie  Farais. 
A  French  army  was  just  at  that  time  fitted  out  for  India. 
Anquetil  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportanity  to 
visit  India,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  soldier,  in 
which  capacity  hequitted  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November,  1754. 
It  was  only  after  his  departure  that  his  friends  obtained  fin 
him  a  smul  pension  (500  hvres)  Arom  the  French  Kovern- 
ment,  to  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries.  Anque- 
til disembarked  at  Pondichcry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
the  10th  of  August,  1755  ;  hence  he  proceeded  to  Chander- 
nagor,  in  Bengal,  but  was  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  find- 
ing there  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  Sanskrit  language. 
At  this  place  he  was  taken  ill,  and  the  capture  of  Cbander- 
nagor  by  the  English  soon  obliged  him  to  leave,  and  re- 
turn on  foot,  by  a  journey  of  a  hundred  days,  to  Pondi- 
ehery,  when  be  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  which  was 
bounil  for  Surat,  but  lan^  at  l&hi.  on  iUba  Ualabar  coast, 
and  ocmtinued  his  way  by  land,  ax^  again  on  foot.  At 
Surat  he  becune  acquainted  with  some  detturs,  tst  Parsi 
priests  from  Guzerat,  whose  assistance  enabled  him  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  translation  of  the 
Zend  Avesta,  which  he  published  after  his  return  home. 
The  progress  of  the  British  power  induced  Anquetil  to 
leave  India.  He  embarked  for  Europe  in  an  English  ship, 
arrived  at  London,  visited  Oxford,  and  on  the  4to  of  May, 
1762,  returned  to  Paris.  The  Abbe  Barth£l£my  pro- 
cured him  an  appointment  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi, 
and  in  1 763  he  wa^  elected  a  member  of  the  Acadimie  dea 
llelles-Lettres.  From  this  time  Anquetil  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literary  labours.  In  1771  he  published  his  prin- 
cipal work,  a  translation  into  Frendi  of  the  Zend  Aveata,  or 
tlie  sacred  writings  of  the  Bsrsis,  attributed  by  th«a  to 
Zoroaster.  .This  work  had  scarcely  appeued,  when  it  was 
tittaoked  with  undeserved  severity  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Jones,  in  his  Lettre  d  M.  ^***  dit  P***,  dam 
iaquelU  ett  comprU  tExamm  de  ta  Traduction  des  livret 
attribuii  d  Zoroastrs.  (London,  1771,  4to.)  Jones  himself' 
seems  to  have  subsequently  felt  that  he  went  too  far,  when 
he  declared  the  work  translated  by  Anquetil  a  mere  fabri- 
(^tion  of  modem  times.  But  the  question  concerning  the 
genuineness  or  authenticity  and  the  exact  date  of  these 
writings  is  not  yet  ultimately  settled.  A  lithographed 
fac-simile  edition  of  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  uie  most 
important  tX  them,  the  Vendidad- Sadi,  which  Anquetil 
brought  htaae  from  India,  is  now  appearing  at  Paris ;  and 
several  Frenib  aai  Grerman  Orientuists.  especially  Eugene 
Burnouf  of  Paris  and  Bovp  of  Berlin,  have,  by  means  at 
Anquetil's  translation,  aniuyzed  the  criginal  language,  and 
shown  its  close  affinity  to  the  Sansknt.  Of  Anquetil's 
other  works  we  shall  here  only  notice  his  Recherchet  His- 
toriquet  et  Otographt^e  sur  rinde,  which  he  publi^ed  in 
17B6  ;  and  his  Latin  mterpretation  of  Dara  Shekuh's  Per- 
sian translation  of  the  Sanskrit  Vpanuhadi,  or  antient  and 
sacred  treatises  on  the  theology  of  the  Brahmans,  whidi 
appeared  under  the  tide  Oupnekhat  she  tecretum  tfgen- 
dum,  &c.  (Strasburg,  1804,  2  vols.  4to.)  Anquetil  died  on 
the  l.'ith  of  January,  1805.  (The  bit^raphiosl  notices  in  the 
above  sketch  of  Anquetil's  life  are  taken  chiefly  from  the 
^ograpMe  UnweneUe.) 

ANQUETIL  DU  PERRON  (LOUIS  PIERRE),  the 
rider  brother  of  the  sol^eot  ot  die  preoeding  article.  He 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1733,  and  having  studied  theology, 
was,  at  an  eaily  age,  appmnted  director  of  the  Bpisoopal 
Seniinaiy  at  Rheims.  From  this  place  he  wu  tenunred 
in  1 759  to  the  Prinry  of  La  Ro£  in  Ai^jou,  and  thence  to 
that  of  director  of  the  (college  of  Senlis,  which  situation 
he  held  for  ten  years.  He  then  became  Cur£  of  Chfiteau- 
Renard  near  Montargis,  where  he  spent  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  performing  his  saered  duties  in  a  manner  w&idi  fawAy 
endeued  lii.tt  to  hie  parishioners.  The  new  fiwittniaitiiml 


arrangements  niacle  at  the  revolution  transfttred  him  Skhe 
this  vBlus  to  that  of  La  Villette  near  Paris ;  and  hen  he 
remained  till  1 793 ;  when,  in  the  general  proscription  of  the 
clergy,  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Sl  La- 
zare.  The  catastrophe  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (27th  of  July, 
1794)  dehvered'Anquetil  along  with  the  other  victims  of  the 
overthrown  tyranny.  He  had  fcfore  this  been  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles-Lettres ;  and  on  the 
establtehment  of  the  Institute  in  1795,  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  members  of  the  second  class.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  to  a  place  under  government  in  the  foreign  office, 
and  this  he  held  tUl  his  death  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1808,  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Anquetil  had  all  his  life 
been  fiand  of  uterary  ocoupation ;  and  up  to  its  close  is  said 
to  have  continued  his  early  habit  of  studyiuff  regulariy  ten 
hours  a  ^y.  He  is  the  anthw  of  a  consideiable  nnmfaier  of 
historical  works,  of  which,  however,  only  one  or  two  are 
now  held  in  much  esteem.  His  best  performance  is  consi- 
dered to  be  a  History  of  the  City  qfBheima,  which  appeared 
in  three  volumes,  12mo.  in  1756-7.  M.  Felix  de  la  Salle, 
however,  is  understood  to  have  been  conjoined  with  Anque- 
til in  the  composition  of  this  work.  His  Esprit  de  la 
Lt^ue,  which  ftnt  appeared  in  three  volumes,  l2mo.  in  1767, 
being  a  history  of  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  s^r 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  has  also  been  several  times  re- 

?rinted.  Another  of  his  works  is  his  Pricis  de  tHistoire 
TmverseUe,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  written  in  St. 
lAzare,  and  which  was  first  published  in  nine  volumes, 
ISmo.  in  1797.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  and  Italian,  hut  is  not  remrded  as  having 
much  merit.  There  is  also  a  History  Rwiee  \ty  this 
writer-in  fimrteen  volumes,  ISmo.,  the  first  <^  which  ap- 
peared in  1 805  :  he  is  besides  Uie  author  of  numerous  papers 
published  in  the  Memoirs  qf  the  Institute ;  and  of  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  his  brother,  the  oriental  scholar.  (Mio- 
grajMe  Vniverselle;  Biographie  Nouvelle  des  Contempo- 
rains ;  Encyclopidie  des  Gens  du  Monde,  Paris,  1633.) 

ANSBACH,  ANSPACH,  or  ONOLZBACH.  formed 
a  portion  of  the  old  principality  of  Ansbach-Baireuth,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Franconia,  but  it  is  at  present  merged  in 
the  circle  of  the  Rezat,  which  surpasses  every  other  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  in  relative  population,  trade,  uid 
manuiaclures.  In  more  remote  times,  tms  ptincipality  was 
an  appendage  of  the  Burggraviate  of  Numnbarg,  which  fbll 
to  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
subseqaently  passed  into  the  possessbn  of  the  M&rgraves  of 
Brandenburg.  It  afterwards  became  the  proper^  of  the 
collateral  branch  of  Baireuth,  and,  on  the  extinction  of  tluU 
branch  in  1 726,  descended  to  the  subsequent  Margraves  of 
Ansbach-Baireuth.  The  last  of  this  family,  who  intermar- 
ried with  the  celebrated  Lady  Craven,  youngest  daughter 
of  Earl  Berkeley,  in  1767,  ceded  his  inheritance  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  his  feudal  lord,  on  tlie  2d  December,  1791.  The 
latter,  however,  was  compelled  by  the  French  emperor  to 
relinquish  it  to  him  in  18d6 ;  and  Napoleon  shortiy  after- 
wards made  it  over  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  Juliers  and 
Berg.  Baireuth,  the  other  portion  t^the  united  principahty, 
was  also  extorted  from  Prussia,  after  the  disastrous  conflut 
at  Tilsit,  and,  by  the  same  distributor  of  crowns  and  king- 
doms, bwDsftovdto  the  Bavarun  sovernsn  in  1809. 

ANSBACH,  formerly  ONOLZBACH,  the  capital  of  the 
extinct  principality  of  tlut  name,  and  now  the  ca|utal  of  tlw 
circle  of  the  Rlezat  in  Bavaria,  lies  in  a  fijrtile  and  richly-culti- 
vated valley,  traversed  by  the  river  Rezat,  and  is  built  round 
the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Holzbach,  48"  12' N. 
lat,  10°  33'  E.  long.,  and  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
of  Nuremberg.  The  town  is  embellished  with  handsome 
squares,  and  public,  as  well  as  private,  buildings;  the 
regularity  with  which  the  new  town  is  constructs,  com- 
bined wiui  the  attractive  country  which  surrounds  it,  render 
Ansbach  a  pleasant  residence.  The  palace  of  the  former 
Margraves,  a  handsome  structure  in  the  Italian  style,  though 
at  present  a  soUtude.  retains  its  gallery  of  paintines  and 
library ;  and  its  grounds,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  &gliah 
taste,  are  still  kept  up  fia:  the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Ansbach  is  the  seat  of  a  court  itf  Jnstioe  and  court  (rf  appeal, 
as  well  as  of  a  Protestant  oonsistory ;  it  oontains  also  tme  M 
the  eighteen  royal  gymnasia,  or  lugh-schools,  schools  of 
design  and  muuc,  and  a  soraety  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  the  place  are  earthenware, 
tobacco,  linens,  cottons,  woollens,  and  white-lead :  the  num- 
bur  oli  its  inhabitants,  which  in  1825  was  14,000,  is  now 
between  16*000  and  17,000,  and  isTdiiBjreneef  it  ranks  as 
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e  wy«Dth  town  in  the  Bavarian  dominionji.  The  holy 
fr«t0iiuty  of  St  Gunibertt  who  showed  soraothing  better 
liua  a  moakish  taste  in  selecting  a  site  of  ao  much  natural 
beauty  Ibr  tbnr  abidinK-plaee,  may  be  looked  upon  as  tiw 
fimnders  of  Aiubaeh.  Under  its  native  ininces,  it  gradually 
grew  into  a  busy,  thriving  spot;  but,  at  the  present  day,  it 
paitekes  in  no  small  dwree  of  the  character  of  a  remote 
quarter  in  the  old  town,  which  has  been,  not  inappropriately, 
christened  *&mui.'  The  last  Margrave,  whenever  he  oould 
persuade  himself  to  abandon  tbe  more  seductive  charms 
which  En^nd,  France,  and  Italy  presented,  was  accus- 
tomed to  devote  himself  to  the  ^easures  of  the  chase  and 
table  at  his  neighbouring  seat,  Trieadorf,  which  was  better 
known  among  his  subjects  by  the  name  of  the  '  Faleon's 
Nest,'  and  was  in  high  repute  throughout  the  continent  for  its 
breed  of  horses  and  cattle.  The  peasantry  of  Ansbach  are  dis- 
tinguished by  e  singular  costume,  consisting  of  a  long  black 
ttfKk,  scarlet  waistcoat  with  white  buttons,  black  leaUier 
breedies,  and  a  LflUpudan  round  hat.  The  womm  of  Ans- 
bach ve  accounted  Uie  loreUest  and  moat  lively  of  the  Fran- 
eoniaa  ftmalea.  Oonegk,  adiamatie.  and  Us,  alyrio,  poet, 
who  stand  lUch  in  tbe  estimation  of  Qnat  felkw-eountrymen, 
were  both  of  them  natives  of  Ansbach.  and  a  monument  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  latter  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  palace.  His  translation  of  Anacreon  is  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  and  fidelity. 

ANSELM,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Hemy  I.,  commonly  called  St.  Anselm, 
was  by  birth  an  Italian,  and  a  native  of  Aosta,  a  town  of 
the  Alps  belonging  to  tbe  Duke  of  Savoy,  He  took  the 
monastic  habit  in  1060,  at  the  age  of  twentr-seven,  at  Bee 
in  Normandy,  where  Lanfranc,  aitorwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  prior.  Three  years  after,  wh6n  Lanfranc  was 
promoted  to  tbe  abbacy  of  Caen,  Anselm  meoeeded  him  as 
priar  of  Bee,  and  when  Herluin  the  abbot  til  fliat  monastery 
died,  Anselm  beeama  abbot  the  hoote.  Anselm  came  to 
England  about  aj>.  1092.  by  the  invitation  of  Hugh  Li^ius, 
Ean  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  sickness.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  William  Rufus,  who  was  ill  at  Gloucester, 
also  required  Anselm's  assistance,  and  finally  nominated 
him  (though  with  great  difficult  of  aoceptanee  on  Anselm's 
part)  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  nad  lain  vacant  so 
long,  from  Lanfranc's  death  in  1089,  as  to  touch  the  king's 
conscience  with  remorse.  Anselm,  having  first  stipulated  for 
the  restitution  of  the  possessions  of  the  see  as  they  had  stood 
in  his  predecessor's  time,  was  consecrated  with  great  solem- 
nity, December  tbe  4tli,  1093.  In  the  following  yeac.  when 
William  Rufus  was  endeavouring  to  wrest  Nixmandy  from 
bis  Inother  Robert,  a  stinted  offbr,  as  the  king  thought  it, 
of  5002.  waa  the  first  cause  of  the  royal  dispteamre  towards 
Ansdm ;  followed  by  ftirther  discontent  when  Anselm  desired 
leave  to  goto  Rome  to  lecove  tbe  pall  from  Pope  Urban  II., 
whom  tlw  king  refused  to  acknowledge  as  pope,  being  in- 
clined to  favour  the  party  of  his  competitor  Guibert,  -or 
rather  being  desirous  that  Anselm  should  receive  the  pall 
from  himseu.  At  a  great  council  held  at  Rockingham 
castle,  when  charges  were  made  against  Anselm,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops  sided  with  the  Ung,  and  rmounced 
their  canonical  obedience  to  the  arcfabishopt  while  the  tem- 

gotal  barons  supported  him.  During  this  conflict,  Walter, 
ishop  of  Alba,  the  pope's  nuncio,  brought  the  pall  into  Eng- 
land, which  it  was  at  last  agreed  shoiUd  be  carried  to  Can- 
terbury, and  placed  upon  the  altar  of  tbe  cathedral,  whence 
Anselm  was  to  reoetra  it  as  ifit  had  been  put  into  his  bands 
by  St  Peter  hims^.  In  short  king  pretended  to  be 
recondted.  He  soon,  however,  took  an  opportunity  of  again 
quarrelling  with  Anselm  for  having  Aimisbed,  as  he  alleged, 
an  ill-equipped  proportifni  of  troops  forthe  expedition  agamst 
Wales.  Anselm,  now  seeing  no  probability  of  terminating 
his  disputes  with  the  king,  proposed  a  visit  to  Rome  to  con- 
sult the  pope,  but  was  personally  reftiaed  the  royal  permis- 
sion to  deptul.  His  resolution,  however,  was  fixed:  he 
went  a  second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was  again 
refund,  but  gave  fais  blessing  to  the  king,  and  embarked 
at  Dover.  An  soon  as  the  king  had  ascertained  that  Anselm 
hadcr(»sed  the  channel,  he  seized  upon  the  arehbishoprick, 
and  made  evwy  act  of  Anselm's  administration  void.  The 
anhbidiop  got  jafo  to  Rome,  and  was  honourably  ree^ved 
hv  the  pope,  whom  he  afterwards  aocomjianied  to  Capua. 
Here  he  wrote  a  book  u|ion  our  Saviour's  incantation ;  sub- 
sequent to  which  he  assisted  the  pope  at  the  synod  or  coun- 
cD  of  Bari.  where  he  prevented-Urban  (nm  excommunicating 
the  king  of  England  for  bis  various  and  frequent  outrages 


uponrelinon.  The  king,  however,  by  presents  and  promises, 
finally  bribed  the  court  of  Rome  to  ^sert  Anselm,  who  re- 
tued  to  Lyons,  where  (with  the  interval  of  an  nttandanoe  tit  a 
council  at  Rome  in  1 099)  he  continued  to  reside  tOl  he  hoard 
of  William  Ruflu's  death,  with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shortly 
after.  Henry  I.,  immediately  upon  his  aeoesnon,  invited 
Anselm  to  return  to  England,  but  fearing  his  bratber  R<h 
hot's  arrival  as  a  competitw  fur  the  throne,  be  was  crowned 
by  anodur  joelate.  The  aceUiishop  was  received  in  Eng- 
luid  with  entiaordinary  respect  both  l^  the  king  and  peopfe, 
but  refbung  to  be  te-invested  by  the  king,  and  to  do  the  same 
homage  with  his  predecessors,  he  again  foil  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court ;  open  rupture,  however,  was  deforred  till 
the  return  of  the  agents  (^both  parties,  who  had  been  santto- 
Rrane.  In  the  interim  Anselm  summoned  a  synod  to  meet 
at  Lambeth,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  the  king  might 
lawi^illy  marry  Matilda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Malcolm  king 
of  Scouand,  although  she  was  generally  reported  to  be  a  nun ; 
be  abo  rendered  signal  service  to  King  Henry  aoainet  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  laiuad  at  Ports- 
mouth; and  gave  his  aid  in  pnyenting  aome  of  the  nobles 
et  Henry's  court  firom  joining  in  levolt  The  agents  to 
Rome  now  returned.  One  of  tlwm  nfhsing  to  dispense  with 
Urban's  canons,  and  the  king  refiuing  to  yield  hu  preroga- 
tive, the  dispute  was  still  k^  up,  and  rather  mflamed  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  majori^  tii  ^  Iridiops  and  nobili^ 
siding  with  the  king.  It  iras  now  determined  that  freut 
agents  should  be  sent  to  Rome ;  but  when  they  returned,  the 
two  ]>arties  disagreed  as  to  tix  answer  they  had  received 
fiiom  tbe  pope ;  Uie  king's  bringing  a  verbal  answer  in  addi- 
tion to  tbe  written  letter.  After  this,  for  a  short  period,  the 
controversy  was  allowed  to  sleep.  In  1102  another  national 
synod  was  held  under  Ans^,  at  St  Peter's,  Westminster, 
which  was  attended  by  the  king  and  prinehial  nobili^.  In 
tile  year  fidhnring,  at  the  reqneat  oi  tbe  king  and  barons, 
Ansdm  himself  took  a  voyan  to  Rome,  to  amnge,  if  pos- 
sible, an  aooommodatKm ;  the  king,  at  the  same  time,  in 
distrust,  despatching  an  agent  of  his  own  to  the  papal  court 
who  arrived  heton  ue  arehbuihop.  The  pope  still  continued 
in«torable ;  but  wrote  a  ceromonious  letter  to  the  king,  pro- 
mising compliance  in  other  matters,  if  the  king  would  but 
waive  the  matter  of  investiture.  Anselm,  in  clmgrin,  again 
took  up  his  residence  at  Lyons ;  while  a  fresh  embassy  to 
Rome  from  tbe  king  was  still  more  unsuccessfU  than  tbe 
former,  the  pope  levelling  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  church 
against  different  persons  of  the  English  ctHirt  who  had  dis- 
suaded the  king  from  parting  with  the  investitures.  An- 
selm now  removed  from  Lyons  to  the  court  of  Adela,  coun- 
tesa  of  B^MS,  the  king's  sister,  who,  during  a  visit  which 
Henry  I.  made  to  Normandy,  contrived  an  interview  be- 
tween him  and  Aosetoi,  July  22,  1105,  at  the  castle  of 
L'Aigle,  when  the  king  restored  to  him  the  revenues  of  the 
archbishqiriek,  but  refused  permission  for  Anselm  to  return 
to  England  unless  he  would  comply  with  the  investiture. 
Anselm.  still  refiuing,  remained  in  France,  retiring  to  the 
abbey  of  Bee ;  and  tnough  the  English  biahops,  who  till 
then  had  sideid  with  the  king,  now  changed  tneir  minds, 
and  pressed  Anselm  to  return,  he  refused,  till  he  was 
further  infivmed  of  Ae  proceedings  o£  the  court  of  Rome. 
At  lei^th  the  ambassadors  returned,  and  announced  that 
the  pope,  adopting  a  middle  course,  refused  to  give  up  the 
investitnns,  but  was  wflUng  so  fkr  to  di^eose,  as  to  give 
leave  to  bishops  and  abbots  to  homan  to  the  king  tot 
their  temporahte.  This  wu  in  1100.  The  king  now  in- 
vited Ana^m  to  Bnglaad,  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  tbe  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  add  made 
him  a  visit  at  Bee,  wb^  all  their  differences  were  adjusted. 
Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked  for  England,  and,  land- 
ing at  Dover,  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  wel- 
crnne.  To  omit  other  circumstances  of  respect  it  is  stated 
that  the  queen  hers^  travelled  before  bim  upm  tbe  road, 
in  his  retiun,  to  provide  for  his  better  entertsinment.  From 
this  time,  little  that  is  remarkable  occurred  in  tbe  Ufe  of 
Anselm,  excepting  a  dispute'  with  Thomas,  elected  arch- 
bishop of  York  in  1108,  wbo^  wishing  to  disengage  himself 
from  dependency  upon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  refiued  to 
make  the  enstomary  {Mofbssion  of  eanonieal  obedienoa  Be- 
fbre  the  terminatioD  of  this  dispute,  Anaehn  died  at  Can- 
terbury, April  21,  1109,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  lus 
age. 

The  works  of  Archbishop  Anselm  were  published  first  at 
Nuremberg,  folio,  1491  ;  at  Ologne  in  1573.  and  1612;  nt 
Lyons  in  1630;  by  Father  Gerberon,  at  Paris,  in  1675, 
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reprinted  m  1721;  end  again  at  Veniea^  1744,  in  two 
TDlumM  Mio.  In  the  Ubtaiy  of  Lyrau  there  n  a  beautiful 
manuicript  of  his  meditations  and  praTers.  Some  of  his 
pieees  in  the  Coltwne  ecfition  of  1 613.  and  the  Lyons  edition 
of  1630,  are  thouj^ht  to  be  lui^sititious. 

AnselmTas  a  man  of  piety  and  learning  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  age  in  whioh  he  lived ;  but  hj  promoting 
vith  zeal  and  obstmacv  the  ambitious  views  of  the  court  or 
Rome,  he  involved  both  his  king  and  oountty  in  many 
troubles,  and  set  an  exampie  of  opposition  which  was  too 
well  imitated  by  some  of  hit  successors.  He  was  tbe  first 
who  restrained  the  marriage  of  tbe  English  clergy,  by  pass- 
ing the  eoclesiostieal  canons  the  years  1102  and  1108. 
Eadmer  the  historiant  who  had  been  the  archbishop's  secre- 
tary, was  tbe  first  who  wrote  his  life ;  and  tliere  is  another 
tife  of  him  by  John  of  Salisbiuy,  disfigured  by  Uie  relation  of 
many  snppcned  miracles  wbiui  the  archbishop  is  said  to 
have  wraughL  The  canonisation  of  Anselm  took  place  in 
tbe  reign  of  Henry  VII.  at  the  instwice  of  cardinal  Morton, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury, — a  singular  mark  of  venera- 
tion for  one  who  had  been  dead  so  long.  (Godwin,  d«  Pras- 
ttttibm;  Biogr.Brit.  edit  1778, vol. i.  p.  205;  Henry,i/i>f. 
Brit.  b.  iii.  c.  2 ;  Chalmers'  Bi(^.  Di<!t.  voL  ii.  p.  280  ) 

ANSER,  the  goose,  a  genus  of  birds  which  M.  Brisson, 
very  properly  as  we  think,  separated  from  the  genus  Anai 
of  Linnieua.  Brisran  has  been  fiillowed  in  this  by  Baron 
Cnvier.  VieHlot,  Lesson,  Drapiez,  and  Fleming ;  while  I^- 
tham  adheres  to  Linnnus,  and  Temminck  confines  ^rwer  to 
a  section  cXAnaa.  The  following  are  M.  Vieillot's  charac- 
teristics, with  some  slight  modifications.  Tbe  bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  and  higher  than  wide,  but  as  tiuok  as  it  is 
broad,  in  some  fepeeies  bulged  at  the  base  near  the  forehead, 
straight,  roundea  at  the  point,  denticulated  with  conical  and 
pointed  lameUs ;  tiie  upper  mandible  is  convex  and  ungui- 
culated  at  the  tip ;  the  lower  mandible  is  flat  and  rather 
narrow.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  length,  and  on  some 
species  furnished  with  tubercles.  The  legs  are  considerably 
longer,  and  more  in  the  middle  of  the  Iwdy  than  ui  Anaa, 
and  henoe  geese  walk  better  than  ducks.  There  is  no  en- 
largement at  the  base  of  tiie  windpipe. 

The  speoies,  twenty-eight  in  number,  will  be  described 
nnder  Gooss, 


ANSON,  OEOROE,  LORD;  was  the  third  son  of  WU- 
liam  Anson,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  a  ^ood  &nuly,  long  esta- 
bUsfaed  in  Stafiordshire.  Anson's  mdioation  to  the  sea- 
teing  lUb  discovered  itself  early.  It  was  his  greatest 
pleasure  to  read  and  hear  stories  of  eminent  voyageis 
and  admirals;  his  father,  therefore,  gave  him  such  an 
education  as  was  likely  to  foster  and  improve  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius.  In  1722,  he  was  made  master  and 
commander  of  the  Weasel  sloop,  and  the  year  following 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain,  and  to  tbe  command 
of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  In  this  station  in  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  employed  on  various  services,  which  he  dis- 
charged with  credit 

It  was  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish  war  that  he  first 
became  an  historical  character.  In  1740,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  of  a  small  squadron,  which  was  ordered  to 
sail  for  the  South  Etea,  a  quarter  where  no  attack  was  antioi- 
patad,  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  to  eo- 
operato  oeeasion^  with  Admiral  Vernon  aoross  the  Isth- 
mus of  Darien.  l^e  scheme  was  well  laid,  but  frustrated 
by  unaccountable  delays  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
by  some  unfbteseen  accidents.  Anson  was  not  able  to  sail 
until  September;  but  tbe  dilatoriness  which  retarded  his 
departure  till  so  late  in  the  year  was  yet  less  culpable  than 
the  negligence  which  sent  him  out  with  ships  Ul-fttted  for  the 


dangerous  navigation  on  which  he  was  hound.  He  doaUod 
Cape  Hwn,  in  March  174),  after  experiencing  most  tem- 
pestuous weather  off  that  dugerous  coast,  in  which  his  whole 
squadron  was  dispersed.  He  arrived,  with  only  his  own 
ship  the  Centurion,  at  Juau  Fernandez,  33°  40'  S.  lat;,  71^ 
W.  long.,  June  10,  after  suffering  for  near  three  months 
from  a  series  of  the  most  terrific  storms,  and  from  the  ravages 
of  the  scurvy,  which  in  that  short  time  had  carried  off  up- 
wards of  200  from  a  crew  of  between  400  and  500  men,  and 
left  scarce  enough  of  tbe  remainder  in  health  to  work  the 
ship.  At  that  island  he  was  nioined  by  the  remains  of 
his  squadron,  consisting  of  the  GUoucester  man-of-war,  a 
sloop,  and  a  vessel,  called  in  the  phraseology  of  the  times 
a  piuk,  laden  with  provisions.  His  men  were  now  reduced 
to  the  numl>er  of  throe  hundred  and  thirty-five.  With 
this  small  force  he  leit  Juan  Fernandez  in  September 
kept  the  Spanish  coast  for  eight  months  in  continual 
alarm,  made  prise  of  several  small  vessels,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Ptuta.  The  original  desi^  of  the  expedition 
being  frustrated,  he  conceived  the  project  of  intercepting 
the  Manilla  or  Acapulco  galleon,  a  Spanish  ship  laden 
with  bullion  and  other  valuables  to  a  vast  amount,  which 
sailed  annually  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla, 
one  of  the  Philippine  islands.  With  this  view  he  hovered 
on  the  west  coast  of  America  till  May,  1 742,  when  he  set  sail 
to  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  course  of  this  voyage, 
tbe  Gloucester  and  the  other  vessels  were  destroyed  for  want 
of  men  to  navigate  them,  and  he  proceeded  with  only  the 
Centurion,  and  that  but  half  manned,  owing  to  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  which  had  thinned  the  crews.  The  hard- 
ship endured  on  this  part  itf  the  voyage  was  extreme,  from 
the  shattered  condition  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  the  prevalence 
of  scorbutic  disorders.  The  first  land  which  the  voyagers 
made  was  the  uninhabited  island  of  Tinian,  one  of  the 
Ladrones,  of  which  a  most  fascinating  description  is  given. 
Here  the  commodore  remained  some  time  to  refresh  bis 
crew ;  and  bis  constancy  and  equanimity  were  signally 
shown  during  this  period.  The  Centurion  was  driven  from 
her  moorings  out  to  sea,  leaving  himself  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  sailors  and  officers  on  shore.  In  this  emergency 
his  calmness  and  spirits  never  foiled.  He  gave  orders 
immediately  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  engaging  per- 
sonally in  uie  most  lahorious  employments ;  and  Uie  great- 
ness of  his  anxiety  would  have  remained  unknown,  but  fot 
his  transports  of  joy  on  the  unhoped  return  of  the  Cen- 
turion. 

The  health  of  Uie  crews  hdng  in  some  degree  recruited, 
Anson  proceeded  on  his  course  to  China;  and  arrived  at 
Macao,  an  island  and  town  in  the  bay  of  Canton,  Novem> 
her  1 2, 1 74  2.  He  remained  there  till  the  beginning  of  1 743- 
during  which  interval  the  vessel  was  new-sheathed,  and  a 
reinforcement  of  sailors  procured.  He  now  resumed  his  de- 
sign of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleon,  and  be  steered  his 
course  back  to  the  Straits  of  Manilla.  He  met  and  took  her 
after  a  short  but  sharp  engagement  June  20.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  victory,  a  fire  broke  out  near  the  powder-room  of  the 
Centurion,  the  extinction  of  which  was  owing  to  the  com- 
modore's calm  promptitude.  Ttie  prize  was  mounted  with 
forty  guns,  manned  by  six  hundrea  sailors,  and  laden  with 
treasure  ami  effects  to  tlie  value  of  3 1 3,000/.  He  returned 
to  China  for  the  purpose  of  selling  her;  and  thence  pro- 
oeeded  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Ensdand,  and  smved 
at  Spithead  in  safety,  June  15,  1744.  Tbe  contrast  be- 
tween the  disasters  of  the  earlier  and  the  good  fortune  of 
the  latter  half  of  his  voyage  is  remarkable,  for  dan^rs  beset 
him  to  the  last  On  bis  arrival  in  England,  he  discovered 
that  he  had  passed  in  a  fog  through  the  midst  of  a  French 
fleet  then  cruising  in  the  ChanneL  The  commander  him- 
self was  enriched  by  this  expedition,  and  the  character  of 
Great  Britain  for  skilful  and  intrepid  seamanship  was  con- 
firmed and  heightened ;  but  in  a  political  view,  the  nation 
was  not  indemnified  for  the  expense.  The  object  as  a 
general  measure  of  warlike  operations,  was  frustrated.  The 
^ing  in  wait  for  the  Manilla  ship  was  an  afterthought* 
had  the  chapter  of  accidents,  so  eventftil  in  maritime  oc- 
currences, terminated  unfavourably  in  spite  of  all  bis  vigi- 
lance, he  might  have  been  superannuated  on  his  return  to 
England,  anahave  died  in  obscurity.  But^s  talents  as  an 
officer  were  rendered  influential  by  his  wealth ;  be  was 
heard  as  an  oracle  in  all  naval  deliberations,  and  rose  by 
uninterrupted  gradations  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  also  to  the  peerage. 

Soon  after  bis  Tetum,  Anson  was  utf^itl^l^^^diDinl 
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the  Blue,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
April,  1745,  he  was  made  Rear-admiral  of  the  White,  and 
m  July,  1746,  Vice-admiral  of  the  Blue.  He  was  also 
elected  parliamentary  representative  of  the  borough  of 
fiTeydon,  in  Yorkshire.  During  the  winter  of  that  year,  be 
commanded  the  Channel  squadron  in  a  long  and  tem- 
pestuous cruize.  In  the  following  spring,  May  3,  being  in 
eommand  of  a  poverflil  fleet  of  tburtecn  beridei  a 
•loop,  and  fltesiup,  he  fell  In  wtth  two  combined  French 
fleets,  bound  to  the  East  and  Wert  Indies,  laden  vith  mer- 
chandise, treasures,  and  vailike  stores,  protected  by  a 
strong  eonToy.  On  this  occa«on  he  captured  six  ships  of 
war,  not  one  escaping,  together  with  four  armed  Bast  In- 
diamen.  M.  do  St  George,  captain  of  the  Invincible,  on 
presenting  his  sword  to  the  conqueror,  said,  in  ajlusion  to 
the  names  of  two  of  the  captured  ships,  in  the  character^ 
istic  epigrammatic  s^le  of  French  compliment,  '  Sir,  you 
hare  conquered  the  Invincible,  and  carry  Glory  in  yoilr 
train.' 

For  his  signal  services.  King  George  II.  rewarded  Ad- 
miral Anson  with  a  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Anson, 
Baron  of  Soberton,  in  Hants.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appmnted  VW«dmintl  of  the  Red ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Ehv  John  Norris,  Vice-admiral  of  England,  an  appoint- 
ment rather  of  a  civfl  than  a  naval  character,  bat  always 
given  to  a  narolman.  In  1748,  he  was  appointed  Ad- 
miral of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  the  squadron  which  con- 
veyed George  II.  to  and  from  Holland.  He  ever  after 
attended  the  king  in  his  voyages  to  the  Continent  In 
]751,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv^  in 
which  station  he  continued,  with  a  very  short  inter\'al,  till 
his  death.  The  occasion  of  his  temporary  retirement  was 
the  unpopularity  incurred  by  the  government  in  conse- 
quence of  the  untoward  events  of  which  Admiral  Byng 
was  the  victim ;  but  those  events  belong  more  properly  to' 
the  political  histo^  of  the  period  than  to  the  personal  tran- 
ftoctions  of  Lord  Anson's  life. 

In  17&8,  bong  then  Admiral  of  the  White,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  hoard  the  Royal  George,  i  oo  guns,  and  sailed 
from  Spithead  on  the  Ist  of  June.  Sir  Edward  Hawke 
commanded  under  him.  By  cruising  continually  before 
Brest  he  covered  the  descent  which  was  made  that  sum- 
mer at  St.  Maloes  and  Cherbourg.  On  the  accession  of 
Cieorge  III.,  he  was  appointed  Admiral  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  his  Majesty  s  tleeta.  He  died  suddenly,  June  6, 
1 762.  aged  65,  at  his  seat  at  Moor  Park,  in  Hertfordshire, 
having  for  some  time  been  in  a  shattered  state  of  health. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  who  died  before  him  without  issue. 

His  professional  characteristics  were  those  of  discretion, 
coolness,  and  steadiness.  In  contemplating  the  risk  of  his 
own  ship  heing  lost  in  doubling  Cape  H<»ii,  be  gave  sooh 
directions  to  ue  other  commanoerB  as  wne  oalealated  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  voyage.  At  Jnan  Fenumdes  be 
set  the  example,  and  compelled  his  ofScers  to  assist  in 
carrying  the  sick  sailors,  in  their  hammocks,  ashwe.  He 
sowed  garden  seeds,  and  planted  friiit  trees  in  that  island, 
fbr  the  benefit  of  future  voyagers.  He  was  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, and  his  methods  were  attended  with  such  success, 
that  at  the  taking  of  Paita,  only  one  of  his  men  so  for 
neglected  his  duty  aa  to  get  drunk.  When  dissensions  arose 
concerning  the  distribution  of  the  plunder  seized  there,  he 
showed  his  generosity  by  throwing  up  his  own  shave  to 
augment  the  portions  of  his  officers  and  men.  His  hu- 
manly was  eminently  displayed  in  his  kind  treatment  of  his 
prisoners ;  by  which  be  won  tho  adminition  and  remct  of 
Uie  American  Spaniards,  and  did  much  to  remove  wa  opi- 
nioa  of  the  exoesuTe  cruelty  of  the  Ei^Ush,  arising  oat  of 
tiie  atroctfiea  committed  in  past  times  by  ^  huecaneen. 
He  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvements  of  geography 
and  navigation,  by  making  careful  surveys  of  the  coasts 
which  he  visited.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  a  dujw  to  sharpers.  The  chaise  is  contra- 
dicted by  Dr.  Kippia  m  the  Bio^raphia  Britannica;  but  the 
apolugist  oontents  himself  with  stating  that  '  upon  the 
whole  he  neither  won  nor  lost  by  gammg ;  and  he  made 
it,  like  hundreds  of  others  who  pass  uncensured,  his  amuse- 
ment rather.than  his  business.  A  witty  remark  that  '  he 
had  been  round  the  world,  hut  never  in  it'  was  probably, 
like  many  similar  sidings,  hazarded  fbr  the  sake'  of  the 
point  rather  than  ibr  its  strict  applicabitiW.  Lord  Anton  s 
Veyage  round  the  World  weal  uirongh  four  large  impres- 
sions the  first  year,  and  has  been  transwed  into  most  Bwo- 


pean  languages.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Robins, 
from  materials  furnished  by  Lord  Anson,  and  digested 
under  his  own  inspection.  A  journal  of  Anson's  voyage  was 
published  in  1745,  by  PascoeThomts.  teacher  of  the  mathe- 
matics on  board  the  Centurion. 

ANSTEY.  CHRISTOPHER,  a  poet  of  the  kst  century-, 
bom  October  31,  1724,  now  little  known  except  aa  the 
author  of  the  Baih  Guide.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  the  free  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Eton ;  and  in  due  time  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fellowship  at  King's  Collie,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1746.  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  ot  the  regular  time  to  the  degree  of  M.A.,  by 
a  whimsical  quarrel  with  the  University  authorities.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  reAised  his  master's  d^^ree, 
in  1 749 ;  hut  he  continued  to  hold  bis  fellowship,  and  occa  - 
slonally  resided  at  college. 

On  his  mother's  deaUi,  in  1 754,  be  succeeded  to  the  estates 
of  his  maternal  grandfitther,  at  Trumpington,  near  Cam- 
bridge, and  resigned'hia  fellowship.  In  the  year  1 766  he  pub- 
lished his  fhth  Guide,  a  satire  on  the  IblUes  of  fashionable 
life,  especially  as  developed  at  that  gay  watering-place.  This 
is  one  of  the  lightest  wittiest,  and  most  amusmg  satires  of 
the  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  obtained  great  popu- 
larihr;  insomuch,  that  DoosIot  the  hooksdier,  who  had 

C chased  the  copyright  fbr  200^.,  after  two  editions  had 
n  published,  returned  it  to  the  author  in  1777,  stating 
that  he  had  made  more  by  it  than  he  ever  had  made  by 
any  book  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned  to  Mr.  Anstey's  honour,  that  he  presented  the  profits 
of  the  work  to  the  General  Hospital  of  Bath.  The  merits 
of  the  work  are  tarnished  by  a  broadness  of  humour,  and 
an  occasional  irreverence  in  speaking  of  things  connected 
with  religion,  which,  though  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and 
not  intended  to  bring  true  religion  into  contempt  would 
scarcely  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  manners  and 
follies  which  this  lively  jeu  denmt  was  written  to  com* 
memorate,  have  passed  away ;  ana  from  the  combined  e^t 
of  these  two  causes,  it  is  probable  that  the  BtOh  Quid9 
wilt  he  little  known  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr.  Anstey  wrote  Mveral  poetical  pieoes  no  great  length, 
which  are  collected  in  one  v<dume  quarto,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  life  prefixed  by  his  son.  The  most  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  Eieation  Bail,  written  much  in  the  same  strun 
as  the  Bath  Guide.  This  he  translated  into  I^rin  verse ; 
aa  wdl  as  a  selection  fVom  Gay's  Fiibles,  Gray's  Elegy, 
and  some  other  pieces.  He  was  Ibnd  of  this  exercise,  and 
versified  with  elegance  and  correctness.  He  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Bath,  and  died  there  in  1803. 

AN8TRUTHER  EASTER  and  WESTER,  two  royal 
burghs  in  Fifeshire,  Sootland;  situated  on  the  sea-coast 
fhoing  the  S.8JB.,  and  on  each  side  of  tiie  month  of  a  small 
rivulet,  about  SS  miles  N.E.  by  N,  of  Edinbui^.  An- 
struther  Easter  is  considerably  the  larger  place  of  the  two, 
havmg  a  population  (in  1831)  of  1007  persons;  Anstruther 
Wester haaonly  430.  Tilltheyear  1636  Anstruther Easterwas 
in  the  parish  of  Kilrsnnie,  hutwas  then  erected  intoaseparate 
charge  and  the  church  built  It  is  in  the  Presbytery  of 
St  Andrew's  and  the  Synod  of  Fife :  Sir  John  Anstruther 
is  the  patron.  In  1 7 1 0  it  was  made  a  port  and  the  custom- 
house established;  and,  in  1753,  a  new  quay  was  erected. 
The  town  lias  low,  and  tho  only  good  street  is  that  which 
runs  along  the  quay.  Ship-building,  tanning,  and  fishing, 
are  the  chief  octmpations  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a 
poBt-offlce.    LaL  56°  14'  N.,  long.  9°  44'  W.  of  Greenwich. 

Anstruther  We^  was  made  a  royal  hur{^  in  15S3, 
having  been  previously  a  burgh  of  Barony.  The  psrUi 
church  is  a  very  antient  structure.  The  inhabitants  were 
zealous  oovenanten  in  the  time  of  Chailes  I.,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  in  the  battle  of  KilsyUi  againU  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1643.  The  autnor  of  tiie  account  of  tliik 
parish  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statittical  Account  of  Seot- 
landt  remarits  with  great  naivete,  '  Since  the  battle  ut 
Kilsyth  the  people  here  have  a  strong  aversion  to  a  mili* 
tary  life.'  The  town  was  further  injured  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  two  inundations  of  the  sea,  one  in  1670,  which 
destroyed  or  choked  up  the  harbour,  and  another  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  which  destroyed  about  cme* 
third  of  the  town.  The  rock  on  which  the  town-house  once 
stood  is  covered  by  the  sea  every  s[niag-tide.  The  trade  ol 
this  and  other  towns  m  Ais  part  of  uie  coast  is  tiioug^ttD 
have  snflbred  fkmn  the  union  with  England.  The  hubouc 
does  not  admit  il^ of  bnsden;  hut  a  ntQ^  to  tluimtw«4 
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Ib  a  creek,  called  Westhaven,  much  used  in  the  fishing 
season,  which  might  earity  be  made  a  good  harbour. 

The  creek  between  Easter  and  Wester  Anstruthcr  is  said 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  considerable  salmon  fishery.  A 
variety  of  fish  is  still  caught  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places :  lobsters  are  sent  to  London.  Several 
vessels  belong  to  these  towns  ;  and  some  coarse  linens  are 
made  in  the  difibrent  families.  The  Anstruthers  are  in- 
cluded in  the  St  Andrews'  district  of  bui^hs,  which  district 
returns  one  member  to  parliament 

Opposite  to  the  Anstruthers  is  the  Isle  of  Hay.  a  mile 
kmg  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  which  is  considered 
an  excellent  place  for  improving  the  tteeces  of  sheep  kept 
there,  though  only  fbr  one  aeason :  there  is  a  lighthouse  on  it 

ANT  {Finmica),  a  well-known  genua  or  insects,  which 
has  attracted  attention  from  the  earliest  ages,  on  account  of 
the  singular  economy  and  extraordinary  industry  manifested 
by  the  different  species.  In  various  parts  of  we  three  vo- 
lumes on  insects  in  the  Ltbrary  Entertaining  Knotctedge, 
numerous  minute  details  are  given  of  the  interesting  pro- 
ceedings of  ants;  hut  at  present  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
til  a  more  brief  but  more  methodical  outline  of  their  natural 
history.  In  tracing  the  history  of  most  insects,  it  is  best, 
pethaps,  to  begin  with  the  eggs ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ant, 
the  laying  and  hatching  of  the  eggi  could  not  be  well  un- 
derstood without  an  acquaintance  with  their  singular  man- 
ner of  fiairing,  with  which,  therefore,  we  shall  begin. 

Pairing  Ants. — It  may  be  necessary  to  premise  here, 
Ihdt,  similar  to  bees,  a  community  ci  anta,  whatever  tiw 
speeiea  may  be,  consists  of  males,  which  have  always  four 
winfw ;  of  fsmales,  much  larfjer  in  size  than  the  males, 
which  only  possess  wings  during  the  pairing  season ;  and 
of  a  sort  of  barren  females,  wh;ch  have  been  variously  termed 
neuters,  workers,  or  nurse-ants,  and  which,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  have  never  been  observed  to  have  wings  in  any  stage 
of  their  existence. 

If  an  ant-hill  be  examined  any  time  alter  midsummer  up 
to  the  cloM  of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen,  mixed  with  the 
wingless  workers,  a  number  of  both  males  and  females  fur- 
nished with  white  glistening  wings.  These,  however,  are 
neither  kings  nor  queens  in  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  free- 
dom of  action  is  concerned,  for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move 
without  a  guard  of  workers  to  prevent  their  leaving  the 
boundaries,  and  if  one  straggles  away  unawares,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  dragged  back  by  the  vigilant  aentinela,  three  or 
four  of  whom  may,  in  such  cases,  to  seen  hauling  alimg  a 
single  deserter  by  the  wingn  and  limbs.  The  workers,  so 
fiir  from  ever  faeiutating  the  exit,  mueh  less  the  departure, 
of  the  winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females,  guard 
them  most  assiduously  in  oraer  to  pre\'ent  it ;  and  are  only 
forced  to  acquiesce  in  it  when  the  winged  ones  become  too 
numerous  either  to  be  guarded  or  fisd.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones  to  desert  their 
native  colony ;  and  as  tliey  never  return  after  pairing,  it 
would  soon  become  depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  pairins  does  not  seem  to  take  place  within  the 
ant-hill,  and  we  nave  obsened  scouts  posted  all  around, 
ready  to  discover  aud  carrv  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fer- 
tile ftmalea  as  they  oould  meet  with.  Nay,  ve  are  quite 
certain  that  whole  colonieft  have  been  thus  dispersed ;  and 
when  they  did  not  find  fiettile  females  near  their  encamp- 
ment, they  have  gone  farther  and  &rther  till  they  found 
timn,  and,  if  thev  had  gone  very  far,  never  returned,  but 
eommeneed  a  ntftnber  of  new  establishments,  according  to 
their  convenience.  It  is  probable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the 
males  die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects ;  for,  as 
the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them  back,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  them  after  leaving  the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish, 
being  entirely  defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a  sting 
and  of  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  subsistence.  The  sul^ 
sequent  proceedings  of  the  females  are  very  different,  and  of 
curious  interest.  It  was  supposed  by  the  antients  that  all 
ants,  at  a  certain  age,  acquired  wings;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  younger  Hub«->  in  particalar,  by  means  of  his  arti- 
flaal  formioariea,  to  trace  the  development  of  the  wings  in 
the  female  from  the  first  commencnnent,  till  he  saw  them 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  like  east  clothes. 

This  curious  process,  which  was  first  hinted  at  by  Gould 
in  his  interesting  account  of  English  Ants,  we  have  repeat- 
edly witnessed,— the  females  extending  their  wings,  bring- 
ing diem  over  their  heads,  crossing  them  in  every  direction, 
and  throwing  tiiem  from  aide  to  side,  tiU  at  length  they  are 
diqointed  from  the  body  and  fttU  oft  Those,  however,  who 


are  desirous  of  verifying  the  observation,  must  procure 
winged  females  immediately  after  pairing,  and  place  them 
under  a  glass  with  some  moist  eartn. 
Foundation      Colonies. — Some  of  the  females  are,  after 

S airing,  usually  captured  by  the  working  ants,  and  con- 
ucted  back  to  the  parent  community ;  and  others  are  laid 
hold  of  by  straggling  parties  of  from  two  to  a  dozen  workers, 
who  do  not  return  to  the  parent  oommunij^,  but  commence 
small  colonies  on  their  own  account  This  explains  the 
common  occurrence  of  a  great  number  of  small  colonies 
being  formed  in  the  immediate  \icini^  of  each  other,  while 
sometimes  the  parent  oommunitv  is  tlierehy  quite  broken 
up  and  the  hill  deserted.  This  fa^)peii8  frequently  in  the 
case  of  the  red  ant  iMyrmica  ruXnuy  and  the  aah-cohrared 
ant  {F^>rmeafiuo(£it  bmi  very  common  speeiea  m  fields  and 
gardens.  In  the  caso  of  the  yellow  ant  (.F.flaoa.)  again, 
and  the  wood  ant  (F.  rttfa),  this  rarely  occurs,  the  parent 
community  often  remaining  in  the  same  spot  for  years 
together. 

When  a  female,  after  pairing,  does  not  chance  to  fall  in 
with  any  scouting  parties  of  workers,  she  proceeds  without 
their  assistance  to  found  a  colony  herself  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  is  always  done  by  the  females  of  the  social  wasps  and 
humble  bees  every  spring.  We  have  repeatedly  verified 
this  feet,  both  by  confining  a  single  female  after  pairing,  and 
witnessing  her  proceedings,  and  by  discovering  m  the  fields 
single  females  occupied  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  fiiture 
city  for  their  progeny.  We  have  met  with  these  single 
females  whon  uey  have  just  begun  to  form  the  first  ceUfor 
the  reception  of  their  ^gs ;  when  the  eggs  have  just  been 
laid ;  when  the  eggs  have  been  hatdwd ;  and  auo  when  & 
few  woi^ers  had  been  reared  to  assist  in  the  common  la- 
bours. To  verify  the  latter  obserxations,  however,  many 
hundreds  of  stones  must  be  turned  over  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember in  a  place  where  ants  abound ;  and  even  with  all 
this  the  naturalist  will  probably  not  discover  more  than  three 
or  four  solitary  females  at  work  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
We  have  ourselves  met  with  only  ten  or  a  doxen  inatanoea 
in  the  course  of  several  years. 

The  Laying  and  Hat<Mng  qf  the  Eggs, — The  younger 
Huber  says,  *  Having  directed  my  close  attention  to  the 
eggs  of  ants,  I  remanted  that  they  were  of  different  sizes, 
shades,  and  forms.  The  smallest  were  white,  opaque,  and 
cylindrical ;  the  largest  transparent,  and  slightly  arched  at 
both  ends  ,*  while  ttuse  of  a  middle  siie  were  semi-transpar 
rent.  On  holding  them  up  to  the  light,  I  observed  a  sort  f)f 
white  oblong  cloud ;  in  some,  a  transparent  point  mi^t  be 
remarked  at  the  superior  extremity ;  in  others,  a  clear  zone 
abore  and  undoneath  the  little  cloud.  The  largest  pre- 
sented a  single  opaque  and  whitish  point  in  their  interior. 
There  were  somewliMe  whole  body  was  so  remarkably  dear 
as  to  allow  of  my  very  distinctly  observing  the  rings.  On 
fixing  attention  more  closely  upon  the  latter,  I  observed  Uie 
egg  open,  and  the  grub  appear  in  ite  place.  Having  eom- 
pared  these  eggs  with  those  just  laid,  I  constantly  found 
the  latter  of  a  milky  whiteness,  completely  opaque,  and 
smaller  by  one-half,  so  ^at  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  of 
the  eggs  of  ants  receiving  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
size ;  thid  in  dongating  they  become  transparent,  but  do  not 
at  thia  time  d^sakae  the  form  of  the  grub,  which  is  alwaya 
arched.' 

Contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  most  insects,  the  eggs  of 
ants  are  not,  when  laid,  glued  to  any  fixed  place,  but  are 
found  in  parcels  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  loosely  attecbed,  so 
that  they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure  during  the  halchii^. 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  Penny  Magazine^  (vol.  i.  p.  60.)  by 
a  series  of  minute  observations,  that  the  female  earwig  mwe» 
her  eggs  with  the  utmost  care  from  a  place  which  she  judges 
too  dn',  to  one  which  is  sufficiently  moist ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  female  ant,  when  she  founds  a  colony  without  assist- 
ance, or  the  nurse>ants  in  a  community,  change  the  situation 
of  the  eggs  according  to  the  stete  of  the  weather  or  of  the 
day  and  night, — a  circumstenw  first  observed  by  Dr.  King 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  Heat  being  indispen- 
sable to  tMir  snccessftil  hatching,  the  eggs  are  carefiilly 
placed  during  the  day  near  the  suiftce  of  the  ani-hill. 
but  so  sheltered  fVom  the  direct  infiuence  of  the  sun  as  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  evaporation  of  their  moisture.  During 
the  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  the  eggs  are  not  placed  so  high, 
to  prevent  the  radiation  and  escape  of  the  heat  which  th^ 
naturally  possess.  The  attention  to  the  state  of  temperature 
occupies  much  of  the  asaidui^  of  the  female  and  the  nune- 
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"Wlien  diB  eggi  ue  it  length  hatched,  (aud  during  this 
procMi,  wa  have  already  eeen  toat  the^  enlarge  in  size,) 
the  young  grubs  are  similarly  treated  with  respect  to  tera- 
peratnre*  but  greater  care  is  now  taken  to  preserve  tham 
xWim  too  great  heat,  which  might  prove  more  injurious  than 
before  hatching. 

The  grubs  are  fed  by  the  nurs»-ants  when  any  of  &ese 
sue  in  ue  oolony,  and  by  the  mother  when  the  is  alone,  by 
a  liquid  disgorsed  from  the  stomach,  as  is  done  in  a  similar 
'way  by  wasps,  humble  bees,  pigeona,  and  canary  birds.  It 
consequently  requires  no  little  industry  on  the  part  of  a  soli- 
tary female  to  procure  for  herself  sumcient  food  to  supply 
nutriment  fiv  a  brood  of  perhaps  a  dozen  or  twen^  grubs, 
which  an  insatiably  voracious. 

'When  the  gruhs  are  ftdl  grown,  they  spin  Ibr  themaelTes 
eoooona  of  a  membranous  tatnre.  and  of  a  l»owttidi-white 
colour,  not  unlike  barl^oons  in  appearance,  and  indeed 
mistaken  fbr  these  b^  early  observers,— a  mistake  which  led 
to  the  unfounded  notion  Uiat  ants  store  up  com  for  winter 
proTisimi,  though,  Aran  their  always  becoming  torpid  in  the 
winter,  they  could  have  no  need  of  this ;  and  even  were  this 
not  so,  they  never  feed  on  com,  and  would  probably  starve 
rather  than  taste  it.  The  autbority  of  Scripture,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  countenance  the  popular  notion,  is  shown 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spmce,  and 
oUiers,  to  have  no  foundation  in  the  sacred  text 

The  ooooons  are  treated  precisely  like  the  eggs  and-  the 
0rubs  with  regard  to  exposure  to  heat ;  and  the  anxieW  of 
uw  nurse-onts  to  shelter  them  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
■un  is  taken  advantage  of  on  the  Continent  to  collect  the 
cocoons  (popolai^  and  erroneously  ealled  ants' -eggs)  in 
quantity  as  food  fiv  nightingales  and  larks.   The  cocoons 
of  the  wood-ant  are  the  only  species  chosen ;  and  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  Germany  one  or  more  individuals  make  a 
living  during  summer  by  the  business.   In  1 632  we  iteited 
ui  <Ai  woman  at  Dottendorf,  near  Bonn,  who  had  odlected 
for  fourteen  years.   She  went  to  the  woods  in  the  moniing, 
and  collected  in  a  bag  the  surfaces  of  a  niunber  of  ant-hills 
where  tbe  cocoons  were  deposited,  taking  ants  and  all  home 
to  her  cottage,  near  which  she  had  a  small  tiled  shed  cover- 
ing a  circular  area,  hollowed  out  in  the  centre,  with  a  trench 
ftitl  of  water  around  it.   After  covering  the  hollow  in  the 
centre  with  leafy  boughs  of  walnut  or  hazel,  she  strewed  the 
contents  of  ha  bag  oa  the  level  part  of  the  area  within  the 
tieneh,  when  the  nurse-ants  immediately  seized  the  cocoons 
and  carried  them  into  the  holhnr  under  the  bon^.  The 
oocoons  wen  thus  brought  into  one  phue,  and  uler  being 
from  time  to  time  removed,  and  black  ones  separated  by  a 
boy  who  s{>read  them  out  on  a  table,  and  swept  off  what 
were  bad  with  a  strong  feather,  they  were  ready  for  market, 
being  sold  for  about  4a.  or  6dL  a  quut.  We  have  seen  tem- 
porary areas  made  fbr  the  same  purpose  in  tbe  woods,  but 
for  want  of  a  confining  trench  of  water,  many  cocoons  were 
carried  off  by  tbe  ants.   Considerable  quantities  of  these 
cocoons  are  dried  for  winter  food  of  birds,  uid  an  sold  in 
tbe  shops. 

In  tbe  case  of  moths,  ichneumons,  and  other  insects  which 
tfm  themselves  up  in  cocoons,  the  included  insect,  when  tbe 
tame  of  its  change  arrives,  is  enabled  to  make  its  own  way 
Anmgh  the  envelope ;  but  though  it  would  appear,  from  some 
obserrations  made  hv  Swammerdam.  Uiat  ants  may,  when 
forced  thereto,  efibct  tntair  own  disenguement.  this  is  not  the 
usual  process.  It  is  the  nnne-ants  mat  cut  a  passage  for 
them  witb  their  mandibles,  as  was  first  minutely  described 
by  Baron  de  Geer  and  the  younger  Huber : — '  Several  males 
and  fbmales,'  says  the  latter,  *  lay  in  their  envelopes  in  one 
of  the  lai^est  cavities  of  my  glazed  ant-hill.  Tbe  labourer- 
ants  ^assembled  together,  and  appeared  to  be  in  continual 
motion  around  them.  I  noticed  three  or  four  mounted  upon 
one  of  these  cocoons,  endeavouring  to  open  it  with  their 
teeth  at  that  extremity  answering  to  the  nead  of  the  pupa. 
They  began  to  thin  it  by  tearing  away  some  threads  of  silk 
where  they  wished  to  pierce  it,  and  at  length,  by  dint  of 
pinchioff  and  hitin^  this  tissue,  so  extremrty  difficult  to 
Dteak,  tney  formed  in  it  a  vast  number  of  apertures.  To 
expedite  the  work,  some  raised  up  a  little  slip  cut  out  in  the 
length  of  the  cocoon,  whilst  others  drew  the  insect  gently 
fkom  its  imprisonment  When  tbe  ant  was  extricated  from 
its  enveloping  membrane,  the  body  was  still  confined  by 
soother  membraue,  from  which  it  could  not  by  its  own  exer- 
tions disengage  itself  The  labourer-ants  removed  the  satin  - 
like  pellicle  whidi  embraced  every  part  of  the  body,  drew 
tbe  antonnm  gently  from  their  investment,  then  disengaged 


the  foet  and  the  wings,  and  hisdy  the  body,  with  the  abdo- 
men and  its  peduncle.  The  insets  was  now  in  a  condition 
to  walk  and  receive  nourishment,  for  which  it  appeared 
there  was  u^nt  need.  The  first  attention,  therefore,  paid 
it  by  the  guardians  was  that  of  giving  it  the  food  Ihad 
placed  within  their  reach.' 

Labourt  of  the  Working  Anta. — We  have  already  seen 
that  workers  or  nurse-ants  have  to  labour  assiduously  in 
placing  the  eggs,  the  grubs,  and  the  cocoons  in  due  degrees 
of  temperature ;  that  Uiey  have  to  feed  the  ^ubs  by  a  liquid 
disgorged  fi^im  the  stomach,  and  have  to  disengage  the  in- 
sect at  its  period  of  change  from  the  envelope  of  tbe  cocoon. 
They  have  also  to  perform  the  task  of  forming  streete,  gal- 
leries, and  chambers  for  the  habitation  and  protectioo  of  the 
colony,  and  they  exhibit  in  the  work  such  perseverance  and 
skill  as  must  excite  the  admiratiim  of  every  obsovar.  Many 
of  their  pro«»ses,  indeed,  it  is  not  a  littie  difficult  to  aocoont 
for  and  explain,  though  these  have  been  very  caraftiUy  inves- 
tigated, particularly  by  the  younger  Huber*  in  whose  work, 
and  in  Jruect  Arifuiecture,  fp.  254  et  $eq.)  may  be  found 
copious  details  of  the  mining,  masonry,  and  carpentry  of 
various  species.  We  shall  here  give  an  instance  of  eacli  of 
those  operaticms. 

Afimng. — There  is  an  interesting  species  called  the  san- 
guinary ant  iF-  tanguinaria,  Latreille),  reported  to  have 
been  seen  near  Lontutn,  but  which  is  certainly  very  rare,  if 
it  is  found  in  England.  In  the  summer  of  1832  we  disco- 
vered several  colonies  of  this  ant  on  the  brow  of  the  heath 
above  GodesboK,  on  tbe  Rhine,  and  being  desirous  of  taking 
a  number  of  l&m  alive  to  Bnghmd  for  the  purpose  of  ^- 
servinff  their  nngular  mannas,  we  waited  till  the  bennnine 
of  Octww,  when  they  had  ceased  to  work,  and  hadretired 
for  the  winter  to  titeir  galleries  underground.  After  un- 
covering the  thick  coping  of  dry  heath  twigs  and  grass  stems 
which  was  placed  over  tiie  subterranean  ci^  of  the  colony 
so  as  to  defend  it  from  rain  and  cold,  we  found  several  covert- 
ways  dug  into  the  clay,  wide  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
ante  to  walk  abreast ;  but  not  an  individual  now  made  its 
appearance,  though  some  weeks  previous  we  had  observed 
thousands  in  all  the  bustle  of  industry ;  and  we  began  to 
fear  the  whole  had  migrated  elsewhere.  Being  anxious, 
however,  to  see  the  interior  structure,  we  dug  in  tbe  direction 
of  the  covert-ways  to  tbe  depth  of  about  six  or  nine  inches, 
when  we  came  upon  a  number  of  chambcors  communicating 
with  each  otharbygaIlaies,8nd  finmaninoh  totwowthree 
inches  in  extent,  in.  each  of  which  a  number  oS  ants  wen 
Iving  along  the  floor  in  a  half  torpid  state,  being  so  sluegish 
that  they  could  not  be  brought  to  run  with  their  usual  agi- 
lity even  when  irritated. 

The  point  which  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  here  is  that 
the  whole  of  the  apartments  which  we  laid  open,  amounting 
to  a  dozen  or  more, — and  there  were  {Hrobably  as  many  more 
to  which  we  did  not  penetrate,— must  have  been  dug  out  of 
the  solid  clay  by  tbejaws  (mantUbula)  of  these  little  miners. 
We  deemed  it  singular  that  we  could  see  none  of  the  rub* 
bish  lying  about,  which  must  have  been  cleared  away  from 
the  interior,  and  we  can  only  bccount  for  this  by  supposing 
the  oolony  long  established,  and  the  rubbish  rattered  into 
the  grass  b^  the  weather. 

In  other  instences  of  mining,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turf-ant  (F.  Ctetpitum),  the  clay  taken  from  the  intericw  is 
buflt  up  on  the  outeide.  using  the  herbage  for  hutlnsses  to 
support  the  walls  thus  fiamed.  Inthecaseof  tbaaanguinary 
ante,  however,  we  observed  nothing  of  this  kind,  and  do  not 
think  they  ever  employ  any  exterwr  masonry. 

Matonry. — The  most  common  of  our  English  ants  which 
employ  masonry  is  the  yellow  ant  (F.Jhva),  whose  hills  are 
so  usually  found  built  up  in  old  pastures,  a  foot  or  more  in 
height  and  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  For 
the  materials  of  their  building  they  are  wholly  indebted  to 
the  sofl  below,  which  they  quarry  out  with  great  assiduity ; 
but  as  they  have  no  means  of  tempering  the  clay  when  it  is 
dry,  they  are  always  forced  to  execute  tneir  principal  works 
in  rainy  weather.  '  I  was,'  says  Dr.  J.  R.  Johnson,  *  in  the 
habitof  visiting,  almost  daily,  for  a  moodi,  an  extensive  nest 
of  red  ants,  of  which  a  largo  flat  stone  formed  the  roof. 
During  my  visits  for  the  first  three  weeks,  scarcely  a  dn^  ol 
rain  had  fkllen.  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably  injured 
by  Hie  continual  foiling  in  t^looso  earth,  which  these  little 
creatures  with  amazing  industry  removed,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened any  of  the  avenues  were  blocked  up.  No  attempt 
was  ever  made  towards  reparation ;  but  what  was  my  sur- 
prise, on  visiting  my  little  friends  after  lu^ojUysV^f^ 
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r«tn,  to  find  that  the  repairs  were  .already  completed,  and 
that  the  upper  suHace  of  their  habitation  presented  as  amooUi 
a  aurfece  as  if  a  trowel  had  been  passed  over  it ;  yet  all  their 
work  they  had  industnoualy  effected  by  kneadingwith  the 
rain-water  the  loose  earth  into  a  sort  of  paste.  Trom  the 
nest  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extenuve  l^atb. 
where  there  could  be  no  supply  of  water,  and  ttova  its  re- 
ttiaining  unrenaired  dnring  the  dry  weather*  It  amcmnt^  to 
a  ftill  conviction  that  ants  employ  no  other  cement  than 
water  in  the  construction  of  their  varied  habitations, 

'  X  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  ingenuity  of  these 
little  creatures,  in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades 
of  grass,  stalka  of  com,  &c.,  when  they  wish  to  enlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  abode.  As  these  are  usually  met  with 
in  the  erect  position,  they  are  admirably  calculated  for  pil- 
lars ;  they,  therefore,  coat  them  over  with  a  fine  paste  of 
earth,  giving  them,  by  additional  lasers,  the  sqlidity  they 
judge  necessary  for  the  work  on  which  tliey  are  en^ged ; 
they  then  leave  them  to  he  consolidated  by  the  wind,  and 
afterwards  spring  a  number  of  arches,  from  uillar  to  pillar, 
and  thus  fbrm  an  extensive  saloon.  Should  tney  be,  at  any 
time,  in  want  of  small  apartments,  they  have  only  to  prepare 
a  quantity  of  moistened  euth,  and  by  placing  this  between 
the  pillars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  roof,  leaving  here  and 
there  an  aperture  for  entrance,  their  object  i)  completely 
attained.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  greater  part  of  these  masonic 
labours  are  perfi>imea  during  Uie  night,  (h:  atleut  in  gloomy 

weather. 

Carpentry.—Tli^  coping  which  we  have  already  described 
0:1  placed  over  the  subterranean  abode  pf  the  sanguinary 
ants,  and  which  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  colonies  of 
the  wood-ant  (F.  rtifa),  cannot  he  referred  to  any  sort  of 
carpentry,  for  the  small  sticks  and  straws  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  not  cut  into  fitting  lengths,  but  collected  in  the 
\1cinity  of  the  hill  and  laid  on  it  after  the  manner  of  thatch. 
The  term  carpentry,  however,  will  apply  most  justly  to 
thoA  species  which  fonp  excavations  in  the  interior  of  trees, 
of  wbiclti  the  following  is  an  mstance  observed  in  1832. 

We  had  brought  into  our  garden  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  a  large  piece  of  a  willow  tree,  which  had  been  very 
curiously  worked  out  by  the  species  usually  called  the  em' 
met  (P.  fuliginosa,  Latreille).  The  tree,  indeed,  from 
which  it  had  boen  taken,  appeared  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  a  great  meaiiure  from  the  extensive  excavations  of  these 
little  carpenter.  Yet  the  portion  of  the  tree  alluded  to 
seemed  to  be  singularly  strong,  when  the  great  number  of 
the  cells  and  their  peculiar  structure  was  taken  into  consi- 
deration. The  walls  of  these  cells  were  literally  as  thin  as 
writing-paper,  though  not  quite  so  smooth  and  even,  and 
they  were  seldom  quite  parallel,  but  arranged,  some  perpen- 
dicularly, and  others  slanting  in  various  directions,  worked 
out,  it  would  appear,  upon  no  previous  design,  but  beginning 
at  any  given  jwint,  and  only  limited  in  extent  by  tjie  worker 
discovering  his  approach  to  one  adjacent.  The  tact  wiUi 
which  they  chisel  away  the  wood  with  their  jaw?,  so  as  to 
come  so  near  the  next  cell  without  actually  cutting  into  it, 
cannot  well  be  accounted  for  on  any  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  human  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of 
vision,  from  the  worker-out  looking  along  the  level  of  the 
plane,  as  one  of  our  carpenters  would  do,  and  thence  work- 
ing 30  as  not  to  cut  through  it;  for  tlie  wall  has,  in  most 
instances,  though  not  in  all,  no  free  edgo  along  which  such 
a  level  could  be  taken  by  the  eye.  Hearing  mieht  assist 
them,  however,  supi}osing  w(H-kers  to  be  engag^  in  chisel- 
ling on  each  side  of  the  partitioik,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
more  IVom  touch,  or  rather  that  tpodifleation  of  it  denomi- 
nated tact,  which  enables  them  to  fbel,  as  H  were,  when 
tfa^y  have  nearly  penetrated  the  wall,  and  which  conse- 
quently warns  them  to  stop. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  all  the  wood  which  is 
worked  out  by  these  ants  is  tinged  of  a  black  colour,  giving 
all  their  streets  and  lanes  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
having  suffered  ftom  Are  or  of  being  smoked.  M.  Huber 
the  younger  did  not  succeed  in  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
this  black  colour.  We  should  conjecture  it  to  arise  from 
iron  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the  ants  acting  on  the  gallic 
acid  of  the  wood,  in  a  similar  way  as  the  same  wood  becomes 
Mock  when  cut  with  a  knifb.  The  fine  glossy  black  of 
the  ants  themselves  may  originate  from  the  same  chemical 
principle,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  IVom  the 
excavations  made  by  other  species,  such  as  the  dusky  ant. 
fF  /%Mm,  Latreille.)  not  being  tinged  with  this  black  colour. 


Neither  are  thf;  exoavations  of  the  latter  so  ra^ar  in  ths 
form  of  the  cells ;  and  the  delicately  thin  partitions  do  not 
occur.  We  have  seen  several  colonies  of  the  yellow  ant 
iF.j^va,  IlAtreille)  established  in  trees,  though  their  usual 
habits  lead  them  to  prefer  a  hodge-bank,  the  017  ridge  of  a 
field,  or  a  small  knoll  on  a  common.  In  notui  of  these,  how- 
ever, had  the  workers  much  trouble  in  making  their  exea- 
TatipQ9,  the  treea  being  in  every  instanoe  gone  with 
the  dry  rot,  an4  the  chvubars  were  oonsequently  as  oasy  to 
eonstruct  aa  in  aknoll  of  sand.  In  the  instance  of  the  black 
carpenter-ant  (F.yWuinoni),  on  the  other  hand,  the  wood 
of  the  tree  selected  for  their  colony  ia  always  hard  and 
tough,  the  easiness  of  working  it  being  apparently  considered 
a  disadvantage  rather  than  a  recommendation.  We  have 
usually  seen  these  colonies,  therefore,  in  growing  trees,  the 
oak  seeming  to  he  preferred  to  aU  others ;  the  honeycomb- 
like  work  does  not  seem  to  stop  the  vegetation,  the  tree  con- 
tinuing  to  put  forth  leaves  and  shoots  as  before  it  was  excv 
vated  for  the  use  of  the  colony.  In  the  instance  which  gives 
rise  to  these  remarks,  thp  willow  tree  was  indeed  dilapidated 
and  shorn  of  its  leaves  and  branches,  yet  was  it  untouched 
vrith  dry  rot,  and  the  wood  was  hard  uid  tough. 

Fbod  Ant*. — Some  species  of  ants  are  carnivorous  and 
will  eat  insects,  fruits,  and  almost  anything  eaten  by  other 
animals,  but  hon6y  is  the  most  universal  ravourll*  among 
all  the  species,  particularly  the  excretion  of  the  variona  ape- 
a&%  of  aphides  called  honey-dew.  It  is  on  this  acoonnt 
that,  wherever  aphides  abound,  we  are  always  certain  to 
meet  with  ants  carefully  attending  their  motions  and  gree- 
dily drinking  the  honey-dew,  which  becomes  so  injurioiu  to 
plants  when  it  increases  in  quantity  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
pores  of  tlie  leaves.  It  is  stated  by  Huber  and  some  other 
authors,  that  during  winter  the  ants  imprison  some  aphides 
in  thdr  cells,  or,  at  all  events,  take  advantage  of  indivi- 
duals of  the  grass  aphis  (Aphis  Gramimm)  in  the  vicinity  <ri 
their  hills  to  obtain  honey-dew.  Wa  stzon^y  nispeet  then 
must  be  some  fallacy  in  this  statement;  for  among  nu- 
merous colonies  which  we  have  carofhlly  examined  during 
winter,  we  always  found  the  whole  population  torpid  or 
nearly  go,  and  not  inclined  to  touch  oven  honey  when  vs 
offer^  it  to  them.  In  the  case  of  the  sanguinary  ants  in 
Germany  already  mentioned,  we  have  seen  that  they  had 
become  torpid  as  early  as  October,  when  the  weather  wa» 
still  fine  and  far  from  being  cold.  We  are  therefore  of  opi- 
nion that  the  statement  will  be  found  as  void  of  accurate 
foundation  as  that  which  represents  ants  as  storing  up  com 
for  the  winter. 

Migrations. — We  have  already  seen,  under  the  head  d 
pairing,  one  principle  in  operation  for  spreading  around  a 
parent  ant-htll  a  number  of  young  colonies.  This  indeed 
may  be  considOTed  the  main  principle  of  migratioR';  but  be- 
sides this,  the  whole  of  a  populous  ant-hill  which  has  been 
established  for  several  years  will,  fur  some  cause  b^ond 
our  means  of  tracing,  though  mos(  probably  on  accomit 
of  more  convenient  forage,  at  once  desert  their  homas 
and  march  to  a  new  station.  Among  the  yellow  ants,  the 
emmets,  and  the  wood-ants  or  pismires,  this  is  by  no  means 
common;  but  it  is  an  every-day  occurrence  among  the  red 
ants,  the  ash-coloured  ants,  the  turf  ants,  and  others  wboM 
colonies  never  become  very  populous,  and  are  consequently 
both  more  easily  moved  and  more  easily  provided  with 
lodging. 

'  Immense  swarms  of  ants,'  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  RoRet. 
'  are  occasionally  jaei  with,  and  some  have  been  reooidad 
such  prodigious  density  and  magnitude  as  to  darken  the  air 
like  a  thick  cloud,  and  to  cover  the  ground  to  a  oonsiderabk 
extent  where  they  settled.  Mr.  Gleditsch  describes,  in  the 
History  qf  the  Berlin  Acwiemy  for  1749,  shoals  of  a  small 
black  ant  which  appeared  in  Germany,  and  formed  high 
columns  in  tho  air,  nsing  to  a  vast  height,  apd  agitated  with 
a  curious  intestine  motion,  somewhat  resembling  the  aurcva 
boroalis.  A  similar  flight  of  ants  is  spoken  of  oy  Mr.  Aco- 
luttc,  a  clergyman  of  Breslau,  which  resembled  columns 
of  smoke,  and  which  fell  on  the  chiirches  and  the  bps  of 
the  houses,  where  the  ants  could  be  gathered  by  handluU^ 
In  the  German  Ephemerides,  Dr.  Charles  Rayger  gives  au 
account  of  a  large  swarm  which  crossed  over  the  town  of 
Posen,  and  was  directing  its  course  towards  the  Danube. 
The  whole  town  was  strewed  with  ants,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  walk  without  trampling  on  thirty  or  forty  at 
eveiT  ste^.  And  more  recently,  Mt.Dorthes,  in  the  Jovmoi 
de  Phystqite  for  ]  790,  relate*  the  appearance  of  a  stmilat 
pheimmenon  at  Hontpettier.  'Hiq,  snoala  moved  afaoitf  ia 
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different  directioiWi  having  a  slt^l&r  intestine  motion  in 
«ach  column,  and  abo  a  general  motion  of  rotation.  About 
sunset  all  Ml  to  the  gnnlnd,  and,  on  examining  tae  ants, 
they  yere  found  to  belong  to  the  Formica  pigrd  of  linnnus.* 
md  ExpetHt^ma  to  capture  Siav€S.~Xn  the  same 
way  Rs  the  bees  and  the  wasps  of  different  hives  manifest 
inveterate  hostility  when  they  meet,  ants  also  of  the  same 
or  of  different  species  assail  one  another  when  thfey  meet 
during  theit  foraging  excursions.  Besides  the  individual 
skirmishes  which  thence  occasionally  arise,  pitched  battles 
are  sometimes  fought  between  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  fbfce  of  popmous  adjacent  colonies.  TiVe  have  never 
ourselves  witnessed  any  very  extensive  battles  of  this  kind) 
such  as  Huber  describes,  in  Which  thousands  of  combatants 
were  engaged,  but  wo  have  seen  as  many  bs  ^fty  of  the 
wood-ants  fighting  most  pertinaciously  within  the  area  of 
a  fe4  Inches  on  what  were  supposed  to  he  the  boundaries 
of  their  several  territories ;  their  bite  is  so  shart^,  and  the 
acrid  add^rhidi  tbey  inflise  Is  so  deleterious,  that  many  are 
tbus  disabled  or  killed  outright.  Huber  nHtnessed  on  such 
occasion*  very  extensive  carnage. 

Besides  these  skirmishes  and  battled  which  (fbcdt  among 
all  the  species,  thehe  are  whole  Cotnmuhjties  <rf  warrior-ants, 
as  was  first  discovered  by  Hubef,  whose  history  is  so  extra- 
ordinary as  almost  to  exceed  belief.  The  details  indeed 
bave  hitherto  been  credited  chiefly,  if  hot  solely,  on  the  well- 
known  veracity  of  Huber;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1832  we 
bad  an  opportunity  of  verifyihg  them  both  in  the  Bjack 
Forest  and  in  Switzerland,  with  fespect  to  the  species  which 
he  terms  the  Amazon  ant,  lF.ru/escetis,  Latreille,)  and  on 
the  Rhine  with  respect  to  the  sanguinary  ant 

Both  of  these  species  make  war  on  the  ants  of  a  different 
species  from  themselves,  {larticnlarly  the  dusky  ant,  {F. 
Jwea,)  not  for  the  purpose  merely  of  gratifyins  a  propensity 
to  cornet,  hut  to  make  slaves  of  the  vanqu^hed  to  do  the 
^mdgeiy  of  the  conquerors  at  home.  1116  manned  in  which 
theyproceed  in  this  affair  manifests,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
deep  design,  such  as  might  be  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  a 
cunning  diplomatist.  They  do  not  capture  the  adult  ants 
and  carry  them  into  slavery,  hut  make  booty  of  the  eggs 
and  cocoons,  which,  af^r  the  contest  is  decided, — and  the 
warriors  are  always  conquerors, — ftre  carried  off  to  the  Ama- 
zonian citadel,  and  being  hatched  there,  the  poor  slaves  are 
inost  probably  not  aware  hut  that  it  is  their  native  colony. 
Huber  repeatedly  witnessed  such  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  slaves ;  but  though  we  were  not  so  fortunate, 
we  witnessed,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  slaves  at 
work  for  their  wariike  captors. 

The  Amazons  have  not  hitherto  been  found  ift  Britain, 
and  we  were  unsuccessfhl  in  our  attempt  to  bring  over  from 
ttie  Black  Forest  a  nest  of  live  ones  vitn  their  slaves  which 
we  had  plsced  in  a  box  for  the  purpose.  We  succeeded  in- 
deed in  bringing  safe  home  two  nests  of  the  sanguinary  ants 
already  alluded  to  under  Mining,  together  with  a  number 
of  tbeir  slaves,  but  they  all  died  within  two  months,  having 
been  kept,  as  we  suppose,  too  warm  for  their  state  of  winter 
torpidity,  already  begun,  and  they  conld  not,  in  their  half- 
awakened  state,  be  induced  to  take  any  sort  of  nourishment. 

ANT-BEAR,  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  Myrme- 
cyphaga  Jubata  by  the  English  at  Demerara.  (See  next 
article.) 

ANT-BATER,  (Mjfrmecophaffo,  Linnttus,)  hi  toology,  a 
genua  of  Edentata,  distingnishedliy  thdr  totu  want  of  teeth 
and  hairv  covering.  The  latUtT  Circumstance  separates  them 
from  the  pangoUnt  (Manls),  of  scaly  ant-eaters  of  Africa  and 
Aua,  which  uiey  resemble  dosely  in  o^er  respects,  as  well 
in  their  general  anatomy  as  in  their  fbod  and  habits.  Ttiese 
two  genera  form  a  small  but  vefy  distinct  family  of  the 
Cuvierian  order  Ederitaia,  differing  from  the  common  ani- 
mals comprised  in  that  singular  group,  as  well  as  ftom  all 
other  knojrn  mammalia,  by  their  entire  deprivation  of  the  or- 
gans of  mastication,  dnd  acquiring  an  additional  Interest  by 
uie  light  which  their  osteological  conformation  throws  upon 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  megatkertuni  and  mega- 
hnyx,  those  extraorainary  antediluvian  animals,  whose  fossil 
remains  have  lately  attracted  so  much  of  the  attention,  not 
qply  of  the  professed  naturalist,  but  hkewise  of  the  public 
at  urge>  The  relations  which  these  extinct  inhabitants  of 
s  former  world  bear  to  another  small  fomityof  edentatous 
mammalia  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  Ai, 
and  tiieir  general  organization  and  affinities  will  he  formally 
treated  under  the  proper  beads,  at  a  flitura  period.  We 
diafl  therefore  metBly  ownre  at  present,  that  u  the  osteo- 


lo^  of  their  skulls  and  trunks  presents  the  closest  analogies 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  parts  in  the  sloths,  so  the 
whole  construction  of  theii  extremities  appears  to  have  been 
formed  after  the  same  model  as  that  u  the  corresponding 
organs  of  the  ant-eaters.  The  head  of  these  latter  animals, 
indeed,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  sloths ;  not 
only  does  it  want  the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they 
are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  the  bones  of  the  foce^ 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round  like  those  of  apes  and 
monkeys,  are  prolonged  in  the  ant-eaters,  particularly  in  the 
^eat  ant-eater,  {M.  jubata,')  to  double  the  length  of  the  skull. 
This  singular  conformation  arises  from  the  form  of  the 
maxillary  or  jaw  bones,  and  those  of  the  nose,  which  form 
together  a  kind  of  long  tube,  very  small  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  and  almost  cylindrical.  This  prolon^tion  of  Uie 
muule  is  not  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  either  of  the 
other  two  known  species  of  ant-eaters ;  hut  even  there  the 
construction  here  described  d^rs  only  in  d^ree,  and  pre- 
sents,  on  a  more  contracted  scale,  sll  the  oharacteristics  of 
the  myrmecophaga  jubata. 

It  IS  in  the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremities,  how- 
ever, that  these  animals  offer  the  greatest  singularities,  and 
become  most  important  in  tbeir  relations  to  the  fossil  species. 
Tbe  phalanges  or  joints  of  the  toes,  particularly  the  last, 
which  bear  the  claws,  are  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  them  to  be  bent  inwards  only,  as  in  the  skths ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  very  powerful  liga- 
ments, wnich  keep  them,  in  a  state  of  repose,  bent  in  along 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  never  permit  the  hand  to  be  com- 
pletely opened,  but  only  half  extended,  as  we  sometimes  see 
in  gou^  or  rheumatic  pooide.  The  toes  themselves  are  of 
very  unequal  size,  ana  even  differ  in  number  in  different 
species.  The  great  ant-bear  and  tamandualiave  four  on  the 
anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  extremitie%  vbi&t  tbe 
smallest  species,  called,  fVom  that  circumstance,  M.  didaeh^, 
has  only  two  on  the  fore  ffeet  and  four  on  tlw  hind.  The 
toes  themselves,  as  in  th(f  Sloths,  are  united  closely  together 
as  far  as  the  claws,  and  are  oonseqnently  incapable  of  any 
separate  or  individual  motion ;  but  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  this  circumstance  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  strength  which  it  produces,  and  the  conse- 
quent adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  peculiar  purposes  of  these 
animals'  economy.  The  claws  are  all  large  and  powerful, 
especially  that  of  the  middle  toe,  of  which  the  dimensions 
are  quite  enormous.  Nor  do  the  ant-eaters,  in  walking,  tread 
flatl^  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  like  the  generality  of  mam- 
malia ;  on  the  contrarr,  they  rest  entirely  upon  its  oiiter 
edge,  which  Is  providea  with  a  large  callous  pad  for  that 
purpose,  whilst  uteir  toes  being  heilt  inwards  along  tbe  palms, 
the  sharp  points  of  their  powerful  claws  are  preservfU  from 
being  injured  by  the  firlction  of  the  hard  ground.  In  other 
respects  the  ant-eaters  are  Kmorkahle  for  theif  long  cylin- 
drical tongues,  coveted  «ith  a  glutinous  saliva,  by  means 
of  which  tbey  entrap  and  devour  the  insects  upon  which 
they  live,  and  fhim  which  tliey  derive  their  names,  both 
among  naturalists  dnd  common  observers,  myrmecx^kaga 
hteratly  signifying  ant-eatet.  This  tongue  is  protractue,  and 
capable  of  being  extended  to  a  surprising  distance  beyond 
the  snout;  It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  head 
and  muz2le  together,  and  when  not  extended  is  kept 
doubled  up  in  the  mouth  with  the  point  directed  backwaida. 
The  eyes  are  particularly  small,  tne  ears  slu>rt  and  round, 
the  legd  robust  and  amazingly  powerflil,  but  so  unfavourably 
fotmeu  for  locomotion,  that  the  pace  of  these  animals  is 
almost  as  tardy  as  that  of  the  sloths  themselves,  tiieir  great- 
est exertions  not  enabling  them  to  surpass  the  ormnary 
walk  of  a  man.  Tlie  tail  is  always  long ;  in  the  great  spe- 
cies lax  and  thickly  covered  with  very  long  flowing  hair,  in 
the  other  two,  strongly  prehensile  and  naked  underneath. 
These  species  consequently  climb  trees  and  reside  princi- 
pally among  their  branches,  feeding  upon  the  wild  bees  and 
termites  which  inhabit  the  tamb  sitiiations  :  the  great  ant- 
bear,  on  the  contrary,  never  quits  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  confines  his  depredations  entirely  to  the  numerous 
species  of  large  ants  which,  inhabit  bis  native  regions,  and 
furnish  him  at  all  times  with  an  abundant  and  easllj  pro- 
cured nutriment.  The  whole  genus  is  confined  to  South 
America,  and  contains  at  present  only  three  distinct  and 
well-defined  species. 

1.  The  Great  Ani-bear,  (Sf.  Jubaia,  tin.,)  called  faOH 
round  or  yoqta  by  the  Guaranis,  tamandua  the  f  ortu- 
guese,  /omaaotr  by  the  French  of  Cayenn^^d  ant-bt^hf 
uie  English  and  Spaniards,  is  a  1a» 
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sates,  when  ftill  grown,  four  feet  &nd  a  half  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  ihe  tail.  The  tail  itself  is 
three  feet  three  innhes  in  length,  reckoning  to  the  extremity 
of  the  hair,  or  measured  only  along  the  stump,  two  feet  four 
inches ;  the  head,  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  from  the  snout 
to  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  ten  inches  and  a  half  to  the  ante- 
rior angle  of  the  eye;  its  circumference  immediately  before 
the  eyes,  where  it  is  the  thickest,  is  fourteen  inches,  but  &om 
this  part  it  gradually  diminishes  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle, 
where  it  measures  only  five  inches  and  a  quarter.  The 
height  of  the  animal  at  the  shoulder  is  thiee  feet  three 
inches,  and  at  the  croup  only  two  feet  ten,  because,  being 


[Great  Aol-nitFr,  M.  }aialrL] 

perfectly  plantigrade,  it  neccaaarjly  stands  louver  on  the  hind 
legs  than  befol*,  ii.S  may  be  obBeiTed  in  the  common  Iwar, 
the  bad^r,  and  other  species  whieh  partake  of  iho  planti- 
•^rade  formatiim  of  the  extremities.  The  ear  is  shorl  nnd 
mund,  beinR  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  at  llic  base,  and 
only  an  inch  in  lenii;tii :  the  eye  is  rcimirkably  small,  deeply 
sunk  in  the  betiri,  and  with  a  jiakeil  i-yebd  ;  tht^  hijad  anil 
stiouC,  aa  already  obsiar^cd,  are  pcnlonjjcd  t^i  ii  remarkable 
dugree ;  they  are  in  form  almost  cylindrical,  and  end  in  a 
sDiall  truncated  muzzle,  having  the  nostrils  and  mouth 
placed  at  its  extreme  end :  the  latter  is  so  smaU  that  itH 
whole  width  scarcely  exceeds  an  inch,  and  the  jaws  are  of 
equal  leiigth.  Thv  tongue  is  almost  cyliiHlrical.  Slesby. 
extremely  flexible,  and  capable  of  being  protruded  Ui  the 
distance  of  sixteen  or  eifjhtueti  inches.  The  toes  of  tlin  an- 
terior extreraLties,  four  in  number,  are  of  unequal  leiij^fa, 
the  inneruiost  being  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  all ;  the 
second  measures  two  inches  &nil  a  half  in  len^rth.  u-nd  is 
provided  with  a  powerful  crooked  claw  nearly  two  inches 
latig,  sharp  pointed,  and  trenchant  oti  its  under  surface  ; 
the  third,  which  the  lart^st  of  all,  ha^  a  similar  elaw  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  the  fourth,  or  exterior 
toti,  ii  provided  with  a  smaller  and  wc^aker  claw,  like  that  of 
the  innermost.  All  tliese  clawit,  when  in  a  state  of  repose, 
are  kept  bent  inwards,  and  only  extended,  or  ratlier  half- 
extended,  (for  the  animal  cannot  open  the  fingcTi  farther,) 
when  used  for  defence,  or  for  breakiuy  through  tlie  hanl  ex- 
ternal Cfuet  of  the  ant-hills.  For  these  purposes,  howei  er, 
its  othenvisw)  awkward  tonformation  gives  it  an  apbtude 
altoprcther  peculiar,  and  such  is  the  known  power  of  the 
ant-bear,  that  nothing  upon  which  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
fastening  has  any  chance  of  escaping  ftoni  the  tenacity  of  his 
hold,  as  even  in  death,  iheatructUFeof  hislega  and  claws  p!^- 
Tents  thera  from  being  unrlosed.  The  slo*nesaof  hfa  motii>fiST 
nowcver.  pivt's  him  but  little  chance  against  ihe  at'linty  of  Ms 
most  formidable  enemies.  Not-A  ithstandin;,'  the  exagf;erated 
nccounts  which  Bwffon  has  rcconled  of  the  ani-btar  suc- 
cessfully opposing  the  attacks  even  of  the  japuar.  wf  are 
assured  by  dan  Felix  d'Azanj,  that  hf  1ms  nut  llic  slinbicst 
chnnre  against  this  powerfVil  aninal,  and  that  a  very  alight 
blow  on  tlic  snout  is  sufficient  lo  dchpaleli  him.  The  hind 
feet  "have  five  toes  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  all  armed 
with  short  Weak  claws,  quite  uselosH  ns  InMniments  of  de- 
fence, and  more  resembling  the  claws  of  ordinary  quadrupeds. 


The  toes  both  before  and  behind  are  covered  with  one 
common  integument,  and  are  only  distinguishable  by  their 
separate  claws.  The  hair,  over  the  whole  body,  is  coane, 
bard,  and  dry,  resembling  in  texture  the  bristles  of  the  vild 
boar,  but  in  some  parts  flattened,  and  assuming  the  appear' 
anoe  of  long,  witherod  grass.  That  of  the  head  is  short  and 
close,  but,  over  all  the  re^t  of  the  animal,  it  is  long  and 
sha^y,  particularly  on  the  top  of  the  neck  and  along  the 
back,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  long  mane,  and  on  the  tail, 
where  it  is  a  foot  in  length,  and  hangs  down  on  each  side 
sweeping  the  ground  when  the  ant-liear  walks.  ' 

The  prevailing  colour  on  the  bead,  face,  and  cheeks  tha 
ant-bear  is  a  mixture  of  grey  and  brown ;  that  on  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  and  tail  is  deep  brown,  mixed  with  silveiy 
white.  A  broad  black  band,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a 
similar  one  of  a  white  or  light  greyish-brown  colour,  com- 
mences OD  the  chest,  and  passes  obliquely  over  each  shoulder, 
diminishing  gradually  as  it  approaches  tiie  loins,  where  it 
ends  in  a  point.  The  aides,  arms,  and  thighs  are  «lvery 
grey,  with  a  slight  mixture  of  brown,  marked  with  two  deep 
black  spots,  one  on  the  carpus,  and  the  other  on  the  toes ; 
the  hind  legs  are  almost  perfectly  black,  and  the  breast  and 
beUy  of  a  deep  brown,  almost  equally  obscure. 

Ilie  habits  of  the  great  ant-bear  are  slothftil  and  solitary; 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  is  consumed  in  sleeping,  notwitii- 
standing  which,  he  is  never  fat,  and  rarely  even  in  good 
condition.  When  about  to  sleep,  he  lies  upon  one  sidei 
conceals  his  long  snout  in  the  fur  of  the  breast,  locks  the 
hind  and  fore  claws  Into  one  another,  so  as  to  cover  the  head 
and  belly,  and  turns  his  long  bushy  tail  over  the  whi^ 
body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  from  the  too  poweriiil 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  female  bears  but  a  single  young  ane 
at  a  birth,  which  attaches  itself  to  her  back,  and  is  carried 
about  with  her  wherever  she  goes,  rarely  quitting  her,  evm 
fbr  a  year  after  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strengtti  to  wsUe 
and  provide  for  itself.  This  unprolific  constitution,  and  the 
tardy  growth  of  the  young,  account  for  the  comparative 
rarity  of  these  animals,  which  are  said  to  he  seldom  seen, 
even  in  their  native  regions.  The  female  has  only  two 
mamms,  situated  on  the  breast,  hke  thoae  of  apes,  monkejit, 
and  hats. 

In  its  natural  state  the  ant  hear  lives  exclusively  upon 
ants,  to  procure  which  it  opens  their  hilts  with  its  powerful 
crooked  claws,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  insects,  according 
to  their  nature,  flock  from  all  quarters  to  defend  their 
dwellings,  draws  over  them  his  long  flexible  tongue,  covered 
with  glutinous  saliva,  to  which  they  consequently  adhere; 
and  so  quickly  does  he  repeat  this  operation,  that  we  we 
assured  he  will  thus  exsert  his  tongue  and  draw  it  in  again 
covered  with  insects,  twice  in  a  second.  He  never  aetiully 
introduces  it  into  the  holes  or  breaches  which  he  makes  in 
the  hills  themselves,  but  only  draws  it  lightly  over  the 
swarms  of  insects  which  issue  forth,  alarmed  by  his  attack. 
*  It  seems  almost  incredible,'  says  Azara,  *  that  so  robust  and 
powerftil  an  animal  can  procure  sufficient  sustenance  from 
ants  alone ;  but  this  circumstance  has  nothing  strange  in  it 
for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tropical  parts  ot 
America,  and  who  have  seen  the  enormous  multitudes  ol 
these  insects,  which  swarm  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  that 
degree,  that  their  hills  often  almost  touch  one  another  for 
miles  together.'  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  domeatie 
ant-bears  were  occasionally  kept  by  different  persona  in 
Paraguay,  and  that  they  had  even  been  sent  alive  to  Spain, 
bemg  fed  upon  bread  and  milk,  mixed  with  morsels  of  flesh 
min^  very  small.  Like  all  animals  which  live  upon  in- 
sects, they  are  capable  of  sustaining  a  total  deprivation  a 
nourishment  for  an  almost  incredible  time. 

The  great  ant-bear  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical 
parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia  to  Paraguay,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andei. 
His  ftivourite  resorts  are  the  low  swampy  savannahs,  along 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  also  frequenting  the 
humid  forests,  but  never  climbing  trees,  as  falsely  reported 
by  Buffon.  on  the  authority  of  La  Borde,  His  pace  is  slo*, 
heavy,  and  vacillating ;  his  head  is  carried  low,  as  if  be 
smelled  the  ground  at  every  «tep,  whilst  his  long  shagff 
tail,  drooping  behind  him,  sweeps  the  ground  on  either  sidei 
and  readily  mdicates  his  path  to  the  hunter  ;  though,  wtiAi 
]  hard  pressed,  he  increases  his  pace  to  a  kind  of  slow  gallop, 
yet  his  greatest  velocity  never  half  equals  the  ordinaij' 
running  of  a  man.  So  great  is  his  stupidity,  that  those  wbo 
encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains  may  drive  him  befon 
them  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a  sticky  so  long  at  leut 
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as  he  is  not  eCHUpelled  to  proceed  beyond  a  moderate  gallop ; 
but  if  pressed  too  hard,  or  urged  to  extremity,  he  turDs  ob- 
stinate, sits  up  on  his  hind  quarters  like  a  bear,  and  defends 
himself  with  his  powerful  claws,  like  that  animal,  his 
usual,  and  indeed  only,  mode  of  assault  is  by  seizing  his 
adversary  with  his  fore-pawa,  wrapping  his  arms  round  faim, 
and  endeavouring,  by  tnis  means,  to  squeeze  him  to  death. 
His  great  strength  and  powerful  muscles  wonid  easily 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  purpode  in  this  respect,  even 
against  the  largest  animals  of  nis  native  fbrests,  were  it  but 
guided  by  ordmary  intelligence,  or  accompanied  with  a 
common  degree  of  activity.  But  in  these  qualities  there 
are  lew  animaU,  indeed,  which  do  not  greatly  surpass  the 
ant-bear ;  so  that  the  different  stories  handed  down  by  writers 
OD  natural  history  from  one  to  another,  and  o^ed,  without 
question,  into  the  histories  and  deseriptioiu  of^this  animal, 
may  be  r^arded  as  pure  fictions.  For  this  statement  we 
have  the  express  authority  of  Don  Fdix  d'Azara,  an  excel- 
lent observer  and  credible  writer,  from  whose  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Quadrupeds  of  Paraguay  we  have  derived  the 
greater  portion  of  the  preceding  account  of  the  habits  and 
economy,  of  this  extraordinary  animal.  '  It  is  supposed,' 
aays  Don  Felix, 'that  the  jaguar  himself  dares  not  attack 
the  ant-bear,  and  that  if,  pressed  by  hunger,  or  under  some 
other  strong  excitement,  he  does  so,  the  ant-bear  embraces 
and  hugs  him  so  tightly,  as  very  soon  to  deprive  him  of  life, 
not  even  relaxing  his  hold  for  hours  after  life  has  been  ex- 
tinguished  in  his  assailant.  It  is  very  certain  that  such  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  ant  eater  defends  hhnself ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  believed  that  his  utmost  efforts  could  prevail 
against  the  jaguar,  which,  by  a  single  bite  or  blow  of  bis  paw, 
could  kill  the  ant-eater  before  be  was  prepared  for  resistance ; 
Ibr  even  in  so  extreme  a  case,  his  motions  are  so  stow  uid 
so  heavy,  that  he  takes  some  time  to  get  himself  ready,  and 
liesides  being  nnable  to  leap,  or  turn  with  even  ordinary 
rapidity,  he  is  necessarily  fjrccd  to  act  solely  upon  the  de- 
fensive,' The  flesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemed  a  delicacy 
by  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and,  though  black,  and  of 
n  strong  musky  Havour,  is  sometimes  even  met  with  at  the 
tables  of  Kuropcans. 


Tumandiia.  J/.  Uimandua, 

2.  The  Tatnarviua,  (M.  tatnandua,  Cuvier,)  or  second 
species  of  ant-eater,  is  an  animal  much  inferior  to  the  great 
ant-bear  in  point  of  size,  being  scarcely  so  large  as  a  good- 
sized  cat,  whilst  the  other  exceeds  the  laraest  ^reylwund 
in  length,  though,  from  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  is  nmch 
inferior  in  height   The  head  (d  the  tdmandua  isnot  so  dis- 

froportionately  long  and  small  as  that  of  the  |;reat  ant-bear, 
t  is,  however,  of  the  same  general  cylindrical  form,  and 
equally  truncated  at  the  extremity,  having  the  nostrils  and 
mouth  situated  in  the  same  position,  and  equally  minute, 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
ear,  is  five  inches,  and  to  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye,  three 
inches ;  the  body,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
measures  two  feet  two  inches,  the  tail  itself  being  one  fbot 
four  inchet  and  a  half  more ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  three,  and  at  the  croup  an  inch  lower ;  the  length 
of  the  ear  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  its  greatest  bread  than 
inch,  and  tm.  greatest  circumference  of  the  head,  that, 
namely,  taken  immediately  in  firont  of  the  ears,  aght  inches 
and  a  quarter.  The  conformi^on  of  the  extremities,  and 
the  number  of  the  toes  both  before  and  behind,  is  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  in  the  great  uit-eater  already  described ; 


but  the  tamandua  diffns  from  this  animal  particularly  in 
the  prehenule  power  of  its  tail,  which  makes  it  essentudly 
an  arboreal  quadruped,  and  altogether  changes  the  most 
striking  traits  of  its  habUs  and  economy.  The  hair  over 
the  entire  body,  also,  is  of  a  very  different  texture;  instead 
of  being  long,  harsh,  and  shaggy,  as  in  the  great  ant-bear, 
it  is  short,  shining,  and  of  a  consistence  something  between 
the  qualities  of  silk  and  wool ;  standing  out  from  the  body 
like  me  latter,  and  of  the  same  uniform  length  in  every  part. 
The  colours  of  this  species,  however,  are  by  no  means  so 
tmifonn  and  invariable  as  those  of  the  species  already  de- 
scribed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  differ  more  in  the  tamandua, 
according  to  the  individual,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  known 
animal  in  a  state  of  nature.  Accordingly  many  eminent 
naturalists  are  disposed  to  consider  them  as  Ibmiing  dis- 
tinct species,  rather  than  mere  varieties  of  the  same ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  thM,  when  we  come  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this  animal  in  its  native  woods,  their  opinion  may  be, 
at  least  partly,  confirmed. 

The  eyes  of  the  tamandua  are  minute,  the  ears  nmall  and 
round,  the  body  long  and  cylindrical,  the  legs  short  and 
robust,  the  tail  round  and  attenuated,  covered  with  ver>- 
short  hair  throughout  its  greater  part,  but  naked  underneath 
towards  the  point,  and  strongly  prehensile.  The  following 
are  the  principal  varieties,  as  regards  the  colours ; — 

1.  The  ttrctw-coloured  Tamajidua,  of  a  uniibrm  straw- 
colour  over  the  whole  body,  with  a  transverse  triangular 
band  passing  obliquely  over  each  shoulder,  and  encounter- 
ing that  from  the  opposite  side,  on  the  median  line  of  the 
back.  This  band  is  only  apparent  in  particular  lights,  and 
is  not  produced  bv  any  difference  of  colour,  but  merely  by  a 
diflbrence  of  shade,  arising  from  the  bair  having  an'opjio- 
site  indination,  or  dhection,  from  Aat  on  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

2.  The  second  variety  is,  like  the  fi)rmer,  <tf  a  unifbrm 
straw  colour,  but  has  a  good  deal  of  black  about  and  particu- 
larly in  front  of  the  eye.  This  variety  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
and  is  described  by  Azara,  who  suspects  its  colours,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  preceding,  to  arise  from  immaturity  of  age, 
an  opinion  which  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

3.  The  third  variety  is  of  a  silvery-white  colour,  with  a 
dirty  brewn  band  running  transversely  over  each  shoulder. 

4.  The  fourth  variety  is  of  the  same  silvery-white  as  the 
last,  with  similar  dirty  brown  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
audi,  besides,  the  croup,  flanks,  and  bdly  of  the  same  ob- 
scure colour. 

5.  The  fifth  is  of  a  uniform  clear  brown*  over  all  parts  of 
the  body,  without  any  appearance  of  bands  on  the  shoulders, 
or  mixture  of  any  other  colour;  and 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  variety  is  entirely  black,  widi  a 
little  light  brown  under  the  tail.  This  variety  is  described 
by  Azara,  who  found  it  in  Paraguay,  and  who  reports  that 
it  has  proportionally  shorter  bair  and  larger  claws  than  the 
other  varieties. 

The  tamandua  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  thick  primeval 
forests  of  tropical  America ;  it  is  never  found  on  the  ground, 
but  resides  exclusively  in  trees,  where  it  lives  upon  termites, 
honey,  and  even,  according  to  the  report  of  Azara,  bees, 
which  in  those  countries  form  their  hives  among  the  loftiest 
branches  of  the  forest,  and.  having  no  sting,  are  more  readily 
despoiled  of  their  honey  than  their  congeners  of  our  own 
climate.  When  about  to  sleep,  it  hides  its  mnssle  in  the 
fiir  of  its  breast,  &lls  on  its  belly,  letting  its  fore-feet  hang 
dcnm  on  each  ude,  and  wrqiping  the  whole  tightly  round 
with  its  taiL  The  female,  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  ant- 
eater,  has  but  two  pectoral  mammse,  and  produces  but  a 
single  cub  at  a  buth,  which  she  carries  about  with  her,  cox 
her  shoulders,  for  ttie  first  three  or  four  mondis.  The  young 
are  at  first  exeeeiUngly  defcvmed  and  ugly,  and  of  a  uniform 
straw-colour. 

This  animal  is  called  cagouar^  by  the  Guaranis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  noxious  and  infected  vapours  of  the  forests  in 
which  (done  it  is  found,  Ihe  word  literally  signifying,  in  the 
language  of  these  Indians,  the  inhabitant  of  a  stinking  wood 
or  marsh.  Such  at  least  is  Azara"s  interpretation  of  the 
term,  though  it  appears  more  probable  that  it  may  refer  to 
the  strong  disagreeable  odour  of  the  animal  itself,  which, 
this  very  author  informs  us,  is  so  powerful  that  it  may  be 
perceived  at  a  very  great  distance,  particularly  when  the 
animal  is  irritated.  Tamandua  is  the  name  by  which  it  is 
known  to  the  Portuguese  of  Brazil ;  the  French  and  English 
call  it  founmlUer  and  little  ant-bear. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  M.  de  B^ffon  eouUl  have 
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been  so  far  led  astray  as  to  mistake  the  atuffbd  skin  of  a 
eoati-mondi  for  this  animal,  particularly  after  the  severe 
though  just  criticism  which  he  passes  upon  Leba  for  a  simi- 
lar mistake.  A  single  glance  at  the  plate  of  BufTon  (Hist. 
Nat,  Simde.  torn.  iii.  tab.  56)  ia  sufficient  to  convince  an^ 
person  who  erer  saw  a  coati,  or  who  has  any  idea  of  the  ani- 
mal, of  the  real  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  Both  Azara  and 
Baron  Cuvier  long  since  exposed  this  error ;  yet,  strange  to 
lay,  notwithstanding  his  perfect  knowledge  of  this  circum- 
ttance,  M.  Deamarest,  in  general  a  very  acute  obsen'er, 
commits  himself  the  very  identical  mistake  which  he  criti- 
cises and  condemns  in  Buffon  ;  giving,  for  a  real  ant-eater,  a 
plate  in  the  Atlas  to  Knuerutem's  Voyage,  which,  though 
not  of  the  very  first  order  of  eneravings,  yet  v*ry  tolerably 
represents  a  coati  in  the  act  0/ killing  and  devouring  a  ser- 
pent. This  latter  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  animal  represented  cannot  be  an  ant-eater,  e^'en  if 
the  engraving  itself  left  thequestion  doubtful,  which  it  does 
not.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  acute  a  zoologist  as  M. 
Desmarest  could  ever  have  committed  the  error,  though, 
perhaps,  not  so  much  so  that  all  subsequent  writers  should 
have  copied  his  mistake,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter. 


[UtUa  Ant-cuter,  M.  diiaaj/ta.] 

3.  The  tittle  Ant-eater  (M.  didactyla,  Lin.)  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  two  species,  not  only  by  its  size, 
which  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  common  European  squirrel, 
but  likewise  by  the  number  of  its  toes,  being  four  on  the 
ponterior  and  only  two  on  the  anterior  extremities.  The 
form  and  general  proportions  of  its  body  resemble  those  of 
the  tamandua,  only  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  Its  whole 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  oTthe  tail,  ia  but  six 
inches,  that  of  the  head  not  quite  two  inches,  and  of  the  tail 
seven  inches  and  a  quarter.  This  organ  is  consequently 
rather  longer  than  the  body:  it  is  thick'  at  the  root,  and 
levered  witli  short  fur,  but  tapers  suddenly  towards  the 
point,  where  it  is  naked  and  strongly  prehensile.  l)he 
muzzle  is  not  so  long,  in  proportion,  as  m  the  other  two 
species;  the  tongue  also  is  shorter,  and  has  a  flatter  form  ; 
the  mouth  opens  farther  back  in  the  jaws,  and  has  a  much 
larger  gape,  the  eye  ^)eing  situated  close  to  its  posterior 
angle;  the  ears  are  short,  rather  drooping,  and  concealed 
among  the  long  fur  which  covers  the  head  and  cheeks ;  the 
legs  are  short  and  stout,  and  the  hair  very  fine  and  sofl  to 
the  touch,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  on  the  body, 
hut  much  shorter  on  the  head,  legs,  and  tail.  The  general 
colour  is  that  of  straw,  more  or  less  tinged  with  maroon  on 
the  shoulders,  and  particularly  along  the  median  line  of  the 
back,  wiiich  usually  exhibits  a  deep  line  of  this  shade.  This 
species  is  said  to  have  four  mammie,  two  pectoral,  as  in  those 
already  described,  and  two  others  on  the  abdomen.  It  is 
reported,  neverthelesa,  to  have  but  a  single  cub  at  a  birth, 
which  it  conceals  in  the  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree.  The 
native  countries  of  the  Uttle  ant-eater  are  Guyana  and  Brazil, 
beyond  which  it  appears  not  to  extend  farther  towards  the 
south,  since  Azara  is  not  only  unacquainted  with  it,  but 
imagines,  from  Buffon's  and  IHubenton's  descriptions,  that 
it  must  be  the  young  of  his  tamandua.  The  habits  and 
manners  of  this  little  animal,  hitherto  very  imperfectly 
known  to  naturalists,  are  so  well  described  by  Von  Sack,  in 
his  Narratite  qf  a  Voyage  to  Surinam,  a  book  little  known 
to  general  readers,  that  we  cannot  avoid  quoting  the  entire 
passajre  which  refers  to  it. 


*  I  have  had,'  says  he, '  two  little  ant-eaters  or  fourrailliers, 
which  were  not  larger  than  a  squirrel :  one  was  of  a  hriffht 
yellow  colour,  with  a  brown  stripe  on  the  back;  the  otter 
was  ft  silvery  grey  and  darker  on  the  back  ;  the  hair  of  each 
was  very  son  and  silky,  a  little  crisped  ;  the  head  was  small 
and  round,  the  nose  long,  gradually  bending  downwards  to 
a  point ;  it  had  no  teeth,  but  a  very  long  round  tongue ;  the 
eves  were  very  small,  round,  and  black ;  the  legs  rather 
short  :  the  fore-feet  had  only  two  claws  on  each,  the  exterior 
being  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior,  which 
exactly  filled  the  curve  or  hollow  of  the  large  one  ;  the  hind- 
feet  had  fbur  claws  of  a  moderate  size  ;  the  tail  was  prehen- 
sile, longer  than  the  body,  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering  to 
the  end,  which,  for  some  inches  on  the  under  side,  was  bare. 
This  tittle  animal  is  called  in  Surinam  hissing-hand,  as  the 
inhabitants  pretend  that  it  will  never  eat,  at  least  when 
caught,  but  that  it  outy  licks  its  paws,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hear ;  that  all  trials  to  make  it  eat  hare  proved  in 
vain,  and  that  it  soon  dies  in  confinement.  When  I  got  the 
first,  I  sent  to  the  forest  for  a  nest  of  ants,  and,  durin^^  the 
interim,  I  put  into  its  cage  some  eggs,  honey,  milk,  tmd 
meat ;  but  it  refused  to  touch  any  of  them.  At  length  the 
ant's  nest  arrived,  hut  the  animal  did  not  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  it  either.  By  the  shape  of  its  ("ore-paws,  which 
resemble  nippers,  and  differ  very  much  from  those  of  all  the 
other  differeqt  species  of  ant-eaters,  I  thought  that  this  little 
creature  might  perhaps  live  on  the  nympheo  of  wasps,  Stc. ; 
I  therefore  brought  it  a  wasp's  nest,  and  then  it  pulled  out 
with  its  nippers  the  nymphee  fi'om  the  nest,  and  began  to  eat 
them  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  sitting  in  the  posture  of  a 
squirrel.  I  showed  this  phenomenon  to  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, who  all  assured  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  they 
had  ever  known  that  species  of  animal  take  any  nourishment. 
The  ants  which  I  tried  it  with  were  the  large  white  termitti, 
upon  which  fowls  are  fed  here. 

'  As  the  natural  history  of  this  pretty  little  animal  is  not 
much  known,  I  thought  of  trying  if  they  would  breed  in  a 
cage ;  but  when  I  returned  from  my  excursion  into  the 
country,  I  found  them  both  dead,  perhaps  occasioned  by  the 
trouble  given  to  procure  the  wasp's  nests  for  them,  though 
they  are  here  very  plentiful :  wherefore  I  can  give  no  further 
description  of  them,  than  that  they  slept  all  the  day  long 
curled  together,  and  fastened  by  their  prehensile  tails  to 
one  of  the  perches  of  the  cage.  When  touched  they  erected 
themselves  on  their  hind-legs,  and  struck  with  the  fore- 
pai^s  at  the  object  which  disturbed  them,  like  the  hammei 
of  a  clock  striking  the  bell,  with  both  paws  at  the  sama 
.time,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  strength,  t^ey  never  at- 
tempted to  run  away,  but  were  always  ready  for  defbnce, 
when  attacked.  As  soon  as  evening  came,  they  awoke,  and 
with  the  greatest  activity  walked  on  the  wire  of  the  cage, 
though  they  never  jumped,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  their  voice.' 

This  valuable  account,  the  only  one,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  ever  drawn  from  actual  and  oontinned  observation  of 
the  living  animal,  leaves  us  little  to  desire  regarding  the 
history  and  economy  of  this  highly  interesting  species.  The 
discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  its  food  is  particulariy 
valuable,  and  may  enable  us  to  have  the  animal  brought 
alive  to  this  country,  a  thing  which,  wa  believe,  has  not  been 
attempted  heretofore,  and  which,  if  attempted,  has  certainly 
never  succeeded.  To  procure  or  carry  ants  during  a  Xfsag 
sea  voyage  is  impracticable,  but  the  ]ar\'oe  of  wasps  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  will  keep  for  months ;  so  that 
the  most  serious  difficulty  to  the  introduction  of  the  little 
ant-eater  being  thus  removed,  it  only  requires  to  he  guarded 
fVom  the  effects  of  a  colder  cUmate,  which  may  be  as  easily 
done  in  its  case  as  in  that  of  other  South  American  mam- 
malia. By  the  report  of  Azara  also,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tamandua  lives  upon  the  same  fbod,  and  may  consequently 
he  introduced  in  the  same  manner. 

ANTACIDS,  from  the  Greek  word, '  anti,*  againtt,  and 
the  Latin  word  '  acidum,'  an  acid,  signify  means  used  to 
correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  Though  hydrochloric  acid 
(formerly  called  muriatic  acid,  or  spirit  of  salt)  is  present 
in  a  fVee  state  in  the  stomach  during  the  processor  healthy 
digestion,  yet  under  particular  circumstances  it  is  apt  to 
be  generated  in  excess.  Other  acids  are  also  occasionallr 
evolved  in  the  stomach,  probably  from  the  ffermentation  of 
the  articles,  as  vegetables  and  fruits  of  diffferent  kinds,  by 
which  the  acetic  acid  is  produced,  or  introduced  reaJf 
formed,  in  wines,  or  hard  beer ;  and  in  certain  vegetables, 
as  sorrel,  which  contains  oxalic  acid.  The  most  fiequent 
source  of  acidity,  is  that  first  mentioned,  the  secretion  of 
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acid  by  the  veuela  of  the  stomach.  It  is.  therefore,  de- 
|>endeDt  upon  conslitutiaQal  causes,  or  the  state  of  the 
Bystem  generally.  This  in  ftuther  proved  by  ecuisidering 
what  kind  of  petsons  are  most  subject  to  it.  These  are 
indi\iduals  either  naturally  of  a  feeble  and  weak  coustitu- 
tkm,  or  vbo  have  veak«ied  the  stomach  and  system  geue- 
ndly,  by exeeuive indulgence  in^^ood  jtmi^*  a»itittenned, 
i.  e.,  too  mndi  aaimal  food,  ana  wine,  niwcooBapanied  by 
exercise  and  other  counteractiag  measures.  Henee  we  see 
these  persons,  or  their  children,  ahd  even  their  children's 
children,  subject  to  gout  or  gravel,  and  stone  in  the  blad- 
der. As  it  has  been  ascertained  (see  the  works  of  Mr. 
Murray  Forbes,  A  Treatise  on  Gravel  and  Gout,  1786  j 
Wilson  Philip,  Marcet,  Blane,  Prout,  and  Hajendie)  ^at 
these  painful  diseases  have  their  origin  in  the  tendency  of 
the  stomach  to  the  formation  of  an  exoess  of  acid,  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  this,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  takes  place,  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of 
preventing  or  counteracting  them. 

When  an  exoess  of  aoid  is  introduced  into  the  blood,  it 
occasioDK  much  iiritatioa  of  the  system  generally,  wad  the 
composition  of  the  blood  being  diffmnt  from  its  ntfural 
constitution^Uie  secretions  formed  from  it  are  nnfaealttiy, 
proving  a  farther  soiuoe  of  diseaia.  In  oooaequence  of  the 
composttioD  of  the  blood  being  ^ced,  matters  usually  hdd 
in  aolutimi  it  can  no  longer  he  kept  in  ttiat  state,  but 
are  precipitated ;  henee  we  have  ciaik  stones,  as  they  are 
termed,  iimnad  around  the  joints  in  gout,  and  oalculi,  or 
stones,  of  different  kinds,  in  uie  kidney  or  bladder. 

The  signs  or  symptoms  of  acid  being  in  excess,  are  not 
in  general  limited  to  the  stomach,  but  shew  themselves  in 
several  parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heartburn  (oardialgia), 
often  fcdlowed  by  eructation,  and  rejection  by  the  mouth 
of  a  fluid  so  extnmdy  add,  as  to  cause  eServescenee  when  it 
falls  on  a  marble  stcrae;  the  bowels  are  sometimes  condaed, 
sometiDMs  too  loose ;  the  urine  gensrallv  taaaty,  and  high- 
oolourcd,  fimn  ^liel^  on  standing,  a  aeoiment  fidls  down  ; 
the  skin  dry,  harsh,  and  often  affected  with  eruptions  of 
di^rent  kinds ;  and  the  mind  of  the  patient  fretful,  and 
much  give^  to  take  gloomy  views  of  his  health  or  circum- 
stances ;  in  short,  decidedly  hypochondriacal. 

The  medicinal  means  of  remedying  this  state  are  all 
alkaline,  either  the  pure  alkalies,  or  some  combination  of 
them — sodi  as  solution  of  potash,  or  carbonates  of  soda, 
potash,  magnesia,  ammonia,  or  lime.  Where  the  bowels 
axe  not  disordered,  but  the  urine  denotes  that  the  excess  of 
acid  mostly  finds  an  outlet  by  that  channel,  the  prepara< 
tions  of  potash  and  soda  are  to  be  preferred ;  where  the 
boweU  are  muoh  confined,  'ma^esia,  or  its  preparattons, 
maybe  given  in  coi^unetiim'with  rttubarb.  Nothing  is 
more  hurtftil  than  the  fiefl^aent  use  of  magnesia  akme,  it 
beuQg  apt  to  acomuulate  in  Ha  hovels :  in  Hu  ease  of  an 
individual  much  addicted  to  its  use,  a  mass  of  it  was  found 
after  death,  lodged  in  the  large  intestines,  wlueh  weighed 
six  pounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bowels  be  in  a  loose 
state,  prepared  chalk  may  be  given  with  advantage,  or  lime- 
water,  which  is  a  very  useful  addition  to  milk,  where,  from 
excess  of  acid,  it  disagrees,  and  hence  most  serviceable  for 
weak  children.  Should  l3aB  mind  be  muoh  depressed,  or 
general  languor  of  the  system  exist,  and  no  state  of  stomach 
be  present  forbidding  its  use,  ammonia,  in  some  form, 
may  be  exhibited. 

Such  are  the  medicines  by  whidi  the  effects  of  an  excess 
of  aoid  may  be  in  some  degree  countenetod ;  but  the  most 
effieient  means  of  ptevantmg  its  fimnatkm,  consist  in  a 
strict  attantion  to  diet  and  regimen.  Great  moderation 
must  be  observed  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  quali^  of  the 
ood  and  driuk.  The  plainest  and  most  digestible  animal 
food  should  bo  taken  once,  or,  at  the  utmost,  twice  a  day, 
quuingly.  Hfml-boiled  puddings  and  dumplings  must 
be  avoided.  Toust  and  water,  or  soda-water,  or  well-fer- 
mented beer,  or  cyder,  are  preferable  as  drinks,  to  wine  or 
ardent  spirits,  the  only  one  of  which  last  that  can  be  allowed, 
is  Hollands,  and  never  but  under  particular  circumstances, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  a  medical  adviser. 

Regular  exercise,  friction,  and  every  means,  such  as  fiannel 
next  the  skin,  which  can  keep  up  a  free  actitm  of  the  skin, 
form  a  most  impwtant  part  df  the  prophylaotio  treatment 

ASTM.  This  is  a  term  used  ttf  architects  to  designate 
the  pier-formBd  ends  Of  a  wall,  as  in  the  terminations  a  the 
lateral  w^ls  in  a  Oieek  temple,  where  a  plain  face  returns 
on  each  aid«>  having  some  relation  in  general  proportion  to 
the  wflun*"*  «itfa  whicAi  they  compose.  The  anta  (tat  the 


word  is  used  alike  in  the  nngular  and  in  the  plural)  nas  a 
moulded  and  otherwise  enrich^  cap  or  cornice,  and  generally 
a  moulded  base ;  in  the  simple  G^reek  Doric  s^le  or  order, 
both  the  cap  and  the  base-moulding  are  of  few  parts,  and 
the  enrichments  are  few,  and  are  confined  to  the  mould- 
ings, which  may  be  either  carved  or  painted ;  but  in  tiie 
more  ornate  Ionian  or  viAuted  stvle,  both  the  cap  and 
base  of  the  anta  aie  in  pn^wrtitn  deeper,  aia  ui  a  greatei 
number  (Sparta,  and  have  extrindo  mnsmMits,  hMiws  the 
carving  or  painting  of  the  mouldings  of  the  cap,  and  the 
fluting  or  reeding  of  those  of  the  base.  The  anta  of  the 
foliated  or  Corin&ion  style  will  perhaps  admit  of  still  fluther 
enrichmeut,  though  the  bold  fohage  and  diagonal  volutes  ot 
the  capital  of  the  column  should  never  be  placed  aa  the 
square  faces  and  sharp  angles  of  the  ante.  The  moulded 
caps  and  bases  of  anta  are,  in  Greek  works,  generally  con- 
tinued along  the  flank  walls  so  as  to  form  the  cornice  and 
base  of  the  whole  wall,  and  not  of  the  protruded  faces  of  its 
ends  alone.  In  Roman  works,  and  in  modem  imitations  ot 
both,  breaks  ore  often  made  on  the  foce  of  a  wall  with  the 
caps  and  bases  of  ants,  bat  more  (kequently  with  those 
of  «iiiwiin«,  and  these  an  eaUed  ptlastan,  thougfa  indeed 
they  are  botan  abase  of  the  GreekoonuAu,  in  na  plnnl 
panutadn,  or  ants.  In  (dasstesl  week,  and  in  the  best 
Roman  works,  antn  and  pilasters  are  never  eiOier  dimi- 
nished or  fluted.  The  term  ante  is  of  barbarous  origin, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  or  Latin  source ;  it  may  be  Cram  antes,  as  used  by 
Vii^  in  the  second  bo(4  of  the  Gwgict,  where  he  treats 
of  vine-dressing. 

ANTAGONIST  MUSCLE,  from  Avri,  against,  and  iym- 
viififutL,  to  stride,— a  muscle  the  action  of  whii^  is  opposed 
to  that  of  some  other  muscle.  Muscles  are  the  instruments 
by  whidi,  in  the  animal  body,  motion  is  eSscted.  The 
o^ect  of  each  muscle  is  to  produce  some  specific  motion; 
among  the  various  motions  which  an  needea  in  dw  animal 
economy,  tt  necessarily  happens  that  some  are  directly 
opposite  to  others,  and  the  muscles  which  accomplish  these 
diziectly  opposite  movements  are  said  to  be  with  relation  to 
each  other  an^oj'ORUte.  When  any  part  ofthe  body  is  plaoed 
between  muscles  which  have  an  4^|iosite  or  antaganixii^ 
action,  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  such  muscles  is 
to  keep  that  part  steadily  in  a  certain  position.  The  form 
and  poiition  of  the  human  mouth,  for  example,  are  main- 
tained, sudi  as  they  ore,  in  a  state  of  health  and  during  te- 
pose  of  the  features,  by  a  number  of  muscles,  composing  the 
lips  and  cheeks,  the  action  of  some  of  which  is  diiBotly  cm  - 
traryto  that  of  others:  the  natural  flgiue  and  position  of  the 
mouth  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  lesult  of  the 
combined  action  of  a  number  of  antagonizing  muscles.  The 
consequenoB  d  the  diaturinnoe  of  tois  antagonising  action 
is  to  change  the  natural  4brm  and  position  of  the  mouth. 
This  is  shown  by  the  effisct  of  paralysis  when  it  affiscts  ime 
side  of  the  fooe.  Paralysis  is  a  disease  depriving  the  muscle 
of  its  power  oS  acting.  In  paralysis  one  side  of  the  foee, 
the  muscles  of  that  side  are  dmrived  of  their  power  (tf 
string ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  muscles  of  tne  i^er 
side,  which  retain  their  usual  power,  puU  the  mouth  to  their 
side,  because  they  do  not  meet  wi^  the  resistance  which 
formerly  opposed  their  effort  to  do  this.  Hence  comes  dis- 
tortion of  the  mouth ;  and  distortion  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  and  striking  signs  of  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  a 
sign  dependent,  it  is  obvious,  on  the  lose  of  the  antago- 
ninng  power  of  the  mnades  of  that  part  of  the  bod^  in 
which  tne  distortion  takes  plaoe.  Sometimes  the  eliatici^ 
of  a  part  is  put  in  opposition  to  a  muscle,  and  beoomes  m 
antagonizing  power.  The  elastiuty  of  the  ribs,  of  the  wind- 
pipe, of  the  arteries,  may  be  so  considered. 

ANTALKALIES,  from  anti,  agmrut,  and  alkali,  au 
alkali,  are  means  of  counteracting  die  presenoe  of  alkalies  in 
the  system.  An  alkaline  condition  of  the  syttem  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  leads,  when  long  continued  or  ex- 
treme, to  very  serious  oonsequenoes.  The  worst  of  these  is 
the  formation  of  those  calculi  or  stones  in  the  bladder  denor 
minated  phosphates.  A  tendency  to  this  state  exists  in 
most  weak  individuals :  hence  most  commonly  in  children, 
old  persons,  and  females.  It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  sny 
cause  which  occasions  ntber  temporary  or  general  del^ily. 
The  prevaknee  ofthe  depressing  passjons,  as  fiaar,  anxiety, 
or  any  other  which  keeps  up  a  turvtnu  ttatt  of  the  system, 
the  jiiequent  and  continued  use  of  mercury,  of  powerfm  pur- 
gatives in  sickly  frames,  iiguries  of  the  back,  or  the  previous 
existence  of  a  voy  acid  state  (tf  the  system,  will  oocasionaHy 
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give  iiie  to  an  alkaline  state  of  the  system,  whidi»  vheii 
con^derable,  shovra  itself  by  Kioat  general  debilitv,  pale 
coimteiunoe,  deranged  state  m  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  excessive  seeietion  of  urine  <tf  a  pals  oolour.  which, 
on  standinKt  makes  a  white  deposit  To  cure,  and  prevent 
the  return  of,  such  a  state,  the  causes  must,  as  for  as 
possible,  be  removed.  This  is  best  done  by  diet,  regimen, 
and  appropriate  medicines.  The  diet  should  be  nounshing, 
mostly  animal  food,  but  taken  in  moderation ;  and  where 
wine  is  used,  li^t  French  or  Rhenish  should  be  preferred; 
hard  water  sho^  be  carefully  avoided ;  saline  pui^tives,  as 
Rochelle  salts,  or  Seidlitz  powders,  and  indeed  all  combina- 
tions of  a  Tegetable  acid  with  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  the 
common  sahne  draught,  must  be  abstained  from.  The  irri- 
tability of  the  system  is  best  lessened  by  opium  and  tonic 
medicmes.  These  last  furnish  an  exoelloit  vehiele  for  the 
a^ninistntiDn  of  adds  whioh  are  the  most  fitting  medi- 
einei— either  muriatic,  nitric,  or  the  citric  acid,  which  ii 
most  grtiefbl  to  children.  The  phosphate  of  iron  is  also 
a  very  usdhl  medicine.  Purgatives  of  an  active  kind 
should  seldom  be  given ;  but  where  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  children  are  miuh'disordered,  calomel  and  rhubarb  taken 
frequently  for  some  time  are  of  much  service,  especially  when 
the  phosphate  of  iron  is  employed  at  the  same  time.  Pure, 
invigorating  air,  and  moderate  exerdse,  are  very  bweflcial, 
with  relauuion  from  too  great  mental  exertion,  where  tiiia 
has  preceded  the  disease. 

ANTALO.   [See  Abyssinia,  p.  64.] 

ANTAR,  an  Arabian  warrior,  best  known  to  Europeans 
as  the  hero  of  a  romance,  translated  into  Snglish,  in  1 819, 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  <aiental  secretary  to  the  B^tiah  embassy 
at  Constantiiii^de.  The  hero  is  not^  a  completely  &bulous 
perKKi :  he  was  the  son  of  an  Aiahun  prince,  by  a  negro 
slave.  B<aii,  therefere,  to  his  mother's  condition,  and  for  a 
long  time  disowned  as  an  Arab,  and  ill-treated  by  his  iather, 
he  yet  raised  himself  to  high  consideration  by  his  extraordi- 
nary strength,  courage,  and  poetical  talent.  He  lived  at 
the  ckwe  of  the  fifth  and  b^nnmg  of  the  sixth  century: 

The  romance  of  Antaris  coiyectured  to  have  been  put 
together  in  its  present  form,  from  the  original  legendary 
tales,  about  the  time  of  the  fkmous  Caliph  Hanm  al  Ra- 
shid ;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  favourite  sources  from  which 
the  profbssional  story-tellers  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Anibia 
draw  their  materials.  The  hero  is  an  eastern  Roland,  rout- 
ing iriiole  armies  for  the  love  of  his  mistrefla.  This  poem  is 
curious,  as  presenting  an  earl^  picture  of  the  manners  of 
the  Bedouin  Anbi ;  but  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  it  to 
lender  it,  in  its  En^iah  form,  very  interesting  to  the  readra. 
(IrUrodttctiontotheTVaMlation  ^Antar.)  [See  Arabian 
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ANTARCTIC  CIRCLE.  [See  Arctic  Circlb.} 
ANTARCTIC  OCEAN,  a  tetm  properly  applied  to  the 
ooean  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the  South  Pole.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  to  express  generally  the  cold  oceanic 
regions  round  the  South  Pole,  without  strict  regard  to  the 
limits  of  the  antarctic  qjrcle.  Numerous  attempts  at  dis- 
covery have  been  made  in  these  high  southern  latitudes,  [see 
Cook,]  and  particuluiy  of  late  years.  The  forthest  point 
yet  attained  is  in  74°  li'  S.  lat.  36°  W.  long,  which  was 
acoompliabed  by  Captain  Weddell  in  1823.  The  most 
reoent  disooverioBc^landin  the  Autarctie  Ocean  were  made 
by  Mr.  Jdm  Biaeoe  m  1831  and  1833.  On  Febnury  27, 
1831,  in  Sf  S.  lat.  47°  30  E.  long.  Captain  Biscoe  dis- 
covered land  of  considerable  extern,  closely  bound  with  field 
Ke,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  it  within  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  temperature  of  the 
air  was  22°,  ukd  that  of  the  water  30  :  the  Aurora  Australia 
was  very  vivid.  This  unapproachable  land  was  called  En- 
derby's-Land,  from  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel. 
On  rebruanr  21,  1833,  Captain  Biscoe  landed  on  what  is 
now  called  Graham's  Land,  which  the  discoverer  supposes 
to  be  of  considerable  extent :  the  highest  mountain  in  view, 
called  Mount  William,  is  nlaced  in  64°  45'  S.  lat.  63° 
Al'  W.  long.  In  ftont  of  tnis  high  continuous  land  is  a 
Ange  of  small  istands,  now  called  Biaooe'a  Range.  No 
livhig  animals,  except  a  fow  birds,  were  fimnd  on  any  of 
tbMe  islandi,  thoi^h  there  were  many  birds  seen  a  few 
miles  to  the  northward.  For  fUrther  information  on  the 
climate,  &c.,  and  ti^e  fow  pieces  of  land  yet  discovered  in  this 
part  of  the  ocean,  see  the  artides  Nbw  South  Shxtlands, 
Sandwich  Land,  &c.,  and  Polar  Sbas.  For  an  account  of 
Bisooe's  voya^,  see  the  Journal  <^ the  London  GeograjMceJ 
SoatUft  TM.  ui..  flrom  which  these  facts  are  taken. 


ANTARES,  a  name  given  to  the  bright  star  marcod 
a  in  tiie  constelli^n  Scokpio,  which  aee.  In  the  lati- 
tude Oreenwioh,  it  has  not  more  than  IS^  of  altiladB 
when  on  the  mwi^an,  where  it  is  at  midiught  iathe  begin- 
ningqf  July. 

ANTECTE'DKfT.  a  mathematical  torn  used  in  proptn-. 
tion,  meaning  the  fint  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio,  in  oi^ioai- 
tion  to  the  conaequentt  or  second  term.  Thni*  in  conti- 
nued proportion : — 

2  :  4  : :  3  :  6  :  :  4  :  8  : :  A  :  10,  &&» 
2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  are  antecedents ;  4,  6,  8, 10,  &c  are  conse- 
quents.  Antecedents  may  be  made  consequents,  and  con 
seqnents  antecedents,  without  altering  flw  tmtli  ti  the 
proportkm.  Thus,  if 

a  :  b  : :  0  !  1 
it  is  equally  true  that 

  b  :  a  : :  d  :  e. 

ANTECEDENTIA.  When  a  heavenly  body  1^0  ves  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  the  ugnsof  the  zodiac — from  Gemini  to 
Taurus,  from  Taurus  to  Aries,  &c— it  is  said  to  move  in  on- 
tecedentia.  When  it  moves  according  to  the  order  of  th« 
signs,  it  is  said  to  move  in  caruequentia.       ■  _ 

ANTEFIXA,  or  ANTEFI3LE,  for  this  term  is  mora 
frequently  used  in  the  plural,  for  both  singular  and  plural, 
than  otherwise.  Antenxee  are  blocks  with  vertical  foces 
placed  along  over  a  cornice,  in  antienC  Greek  and  Roman 
buildings,  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  covering  or  joint  tiles,  anil 
their -faces  are  generally  carved  with  a  flower,  leaf,  or  o^er 
enrichment,  to  make  tliem  omamoktaL  Tbo  flanks  and 
rounded  pngeetion  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  ohnich  of 
St  Pancias  in  London  exhibit  antefixn  ranged  along  over 
the  ownioe,  but  without  the  parte  of  whioh  uey  are  fitting 
accompaniments.  The  fronts  of  the  TravellMs'  Club- 
House  to  Pall-Hall  and  Carlton-Gardens,  also  in  London, 
show  antefixsB  more  jndioiousty  oomppsed  with  the  roof,  with 
which  they  form  an  omammt  to,  and  iMlp  to  oorioh,  the 
devation. 

ANTEIX>PE,  (Anitiope,  Pallaa.)  in  zooh^.  a  genus  of 
ruminating  mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollows-homed  fo- 
mily,  and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annulated  form  of 
their  horns,  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  external  pro- 
portions, the  presence  of  suborbital  sinuses  and  inguinal 
pores  in  the  m^ority  of  the  speoieB,  and  other  less  genual 
and  im|>ortant  characters.  The  great  extent  of  tiiis  genua, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  above  tluee-finutha  of  die  known 
fatdlow-hwaed  ruminants,  and  the  numerous  additims  wlueh 
have  been  made  to  it  sinoe  the  period  of  its  fonnation, 
render  it  utterly  impossible  to  define  it  by  such  simple  logi- 
cal terms  as  shall  at  once  distinguish  it  from  eontecminona 
genera,  and  embrace  all  the  species  which  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  it  It  is  true,  indeed,  Uiat  most  of  the-charactm 
which  Eoologists  commonly  asugn  to  the  genus  anUlope  are 
not  found  either  in  6o»,  ovis,  or  capra,  and  in  so  far  may  be 
fairly  considered  as  diffiirential,  and  peculiar  to  the  former  ge- 
nus :  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  any  instance  common 
to  all  the  individual  species  which  compose  this  group,  and 
consequently  cannot  ra  made  the  basis  of  a  general  defini- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  naturalists,  in  treating  of  the  genos 
antelope,  have  been  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a 
general  description  of  its  most  important  ehanetets  and 
features,  at  even  to  define  it  uy  nwative  ehaneters,  sudi  as 
the  absence  of  a  beard  on  the  <min  and  a  dewlap  on  tbe 
throat ;  and  this  mode  of  procedure,  however  unsatisfiwtory 
in  generd,  appears  to  be  \inavoidable  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  general  character  belonging  to  the  an> 
telopes  consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  bein^  round  and 
annulated.  or  at  least  never  exhibiting  the  promment  angles 
and  ridges  which  distinguish  those  of  the  sheep  and  goats. 
In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they 
vary  in  almost  every  different  speaes,  as  among  domestic 
sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Sometimes  they  form  a  single  bend  forwards  or  backwards, 
sometimes  they  ace  what  »  eotimionly  called  lyrated.  or 
bend  fint  baekwatds  and  then  punt  fitrwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as,  when  opposed  to  one  another,  to  assume  the  figure 
of  an  ancient  lyre,  the  brachia  or  sides  of  whieb  mstnunent 
were  frequently  made  of  the  boms  of  the  dorcas  or  common 
gazelle,  as  appears  from  the  engravings  of  antique  gems 
still  preserved ;  sometimes  they  are  twisted  into  a  sjoral 
form,  and  sometimes  the  horn  itself  is  straight  and  sur- 
rounded by  one  or  two  turns  of  a  prominent  wpinX  wieath. 
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In  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  bony  core,  or  process  of 
the  OS  frontis  which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow  sheath  of  the 
horn  itself,  is  almost  solid,  or  at  least  the  osseoui  substance 
of  it  is  penetrated  only  by  very  minute  pores.  M.  Geofih>y  St 
Hilaira  has  proposed  to  make  this  character  the  distincUve 
mark  of  Uie  genus,  and  his  aentimeirti  vipaa  Hm  aubjaot 
have  been  adc^ted  far  tf.  Demuirast  and  most  ottier  ranw- 
quent  vritors,  ineluiung  Buon  Cavier  hmu^;  but  it  has 
been  dearly  shown  by  Coknel  HanultOD  Bnuth,  that  the 
character  is  by  no  means  unirenal,  nor  even  general,  all 
the  larger  species  having  the  core  of  the  hwn  mora  or  less 
cellular,  and  some  as  completdy  h<dlow  as  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
or  the  ffoat,  In  other  respects  the  character  proposed  by 
M.  Geonroy  is  so  devoid  of  influence  upon  the  habits  and 
economy  of  the  animals,  and  so  unimportant  even  as  tip 
artificial  distinction,  that  its  practical  failure  is  little  to  be 
regretted.  A  much  more  important,  though  unfortunately 
not  a  more  general  character,  is  found  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  horns  in  the  female  sex.  In  this  respect  the 
antelopes  are  a*  variable  as  in  all  their  other  characters ; 
in  both  aezM  the  greatw  number  of  them  have  horns,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  fenuks  of  numy  qMcies  aie  deprived 
of  these  otf^ant,  and  tins  chuactnv  ttwogh  not  univwsal  to 
thewhtde  |^nns,is  inyariaUy  conrtant  in  the  speeies  vhioh 
possess  it. 

'  The  possession  of  ladvrymal  nmues,  or,  as  they  are  ver^ 
naculaiiy  called  with  reference  to  the  stag  and  fallow-deer, 
taar-pUtt  is  ano&er  circumstance  which  dtstinguishes  the 
greater  number  of  the  antelopes,  but  which,  like  all  their 
other  characters,  is  ftr  from  being  general.  Many  soolo- 
gists  suppose  these  organs  to  communicate  with  the  nos- 
trils, so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe  freely  during 
their  long  and  rapid  flights  when  pursued  or  frightened  * 
some  even  suppose  them  to  be  subservient  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  to  serve  for  detecting  the  noxious  qualities  of  the 
numerous  poisonous  jdants  which  'grow  isi  me  deserts,  or 
spring  up  arnoi^  the  nnk  v^tation  of  tropical  climates. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  all  ^ese  animaU  possess  a  most 
delicate  sense  of  smell,  and  that  no  known  quadrupeds  can 
surpass,  and  very  few  equal,  them  in  the  course.  Mr. 
White,  in  his  Natural  Hutory  Selbonte,  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  fourth  vdume  of  Griffith's  edition  of 
the  Regne  AninuU,  even  assure  us  that  they  have  observed 
the  air  passing  Iwckwards  and  forwuds  through  the  subor- 
bital sinuses  of  the  fallow-deer  and  saumer  {Cerma  kippe- 
Itahut)  whilst  the  animaU  drank  with  the  noae  completely 
plunged  into  the  water;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  direct 
authori^  of  these  respectable  writers,  we  are  strongly  in 
dined  to  believe  that  their  observations  rest  upcm  some 
■eceasory  circumstance  which  eseraed  Uieir  attention  at  the 
time,  since  it  is  very  certain,  as  is  demfflutiated  hy  the  ana^ 
tomy  of  the  parts,  that  no  internal  oommunicatiDn  exists 
between  the  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose,  or  indeed  any 
other  organ.  The  sinus  itself  is  simply  composed  of  a  sack 
or  fold  of  the  skin,  of  greater  or  less  extent  according  to  the 
species,  but  always  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  animal,  and  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a 
gland  which  secretes  an  oily,  viscous  substance  of  the  colour 
and  ocmsiiitenoe  of  ear-wax,  but  which  hardens  and  turns 
black  upon  expoeuru  to  the  air.  The  precise  functi<»i8  of 
these  organs  are  entirely  unknown ;  that  they  serve  some 
special  purpose  in  the  great  economy  of  nstiue  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  oC  comparative  ana- 
tomy, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  f^mctioD  can  imly  be 
BKwlained  by  those  whom  fortune  has  placed  in  a  sitnation 
where  tiiey  may  have  daily  opportunities  ai  obBezving  a 
great  many  difEnvnt  species  in  their  natiual  state  and  ori- 
^nal  habitat  All  that  we  know  with  eertainty  at  present 
U|  that  many  of  the  antelopes  which  are  most  commonly 
brought  to  Europe  and  preserved  in  menageries,  such  as  the 
ccRomon  Indian  antelope  and  the  gazelle,  make  continual 
UK  of  this  organ  when  any  strange  substance  is  presented 
to  their  notice,  particularly  if  it  be  odoriferous,  and  appear 
to  derive  great  pleasure  from  protruding  the  lachrymal 
sinus  and  rubbing  its  interior  surface  against  the  odorous 
|>ody.  This,  and  similar  observations  rencfer  it  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  wgan  in  question  may,  in  some  manner 
w  other,  take  cognizance  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  thus 
M  subservient  to  the  intdleetoal  ftoulties  of  the  animal ; 
but  if  80,  it  must  be  oonfeued  thatweare  at  present  entirely 
Ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which  it  acts. 
It  has  bteu  uzeady  hinted  that  the  antelopes  are  not  the 


only  ruminants  which  possess  suborbital  sinuses .  in  fact 
th^  organs  are  more  universally  found  in  the  deer  kind 
tiian  in  the  present  genus ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  as  these 
are  the  only  animals  b^onging  to  the  hoUow-horned  family 
which  exhibit  this  character,  it  thus  becomes  sullicientiy 
appropriate,  and,  as  fkr  as  it  goes,  serves  readily  to  distin- 
ftmsh  the  antdopes  from  tiw  mtt  and  sheets  with  which 
uer  are  most  liable  to  be  confounded.  In  tnk  respect  as 
well  as  in  the  absence  of  homs  in  the  females  of  many  spe- 
cies, ^y  form  an  intermediate  link  between  the  rest  of  the 
hollow-bmiied  ruminants  and  the  cervitie  or  solid-hmied 
family:  so  nearly  indeed  do  some  species  of  antelopes  ap- 
proach to  the  deer  kind  in  general,  and  so  pofectiy  similar 
are  they  in  all  their  most  prominent  and  essential  charac- 
ters, the  htnms  alone  excepted,  tiiat  it  is  often  next  to 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  hornless  females  of  the  one 
genus  from  those  of  the  other.  In  these  cases  it  is  only  by 
sUbh  trifling  appearances  as  the  form  of  the  tail  and  ears 
and  the  qu^ty  of  the  hair,  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  e\'cn 
a  tolerable  guess  as  to  the  genus  of  the  individual ,  and  even 
these  critenons  are  freauenUy  frillacious,  a  stnmg  uid  con- 
vincing jHToof  ot  the  close  affinity  which  subsists  between 
these  two  genera,  and  of  the  propriety  with  which  ^feuor 
Pallas,  on  the  ori^al  formation  of  the  genus  AntHoBt^ 
considered  these  animals  as  forming  the  connecting  link  Be- 
tween the  deer  and  the  goats,  with  the  latter  of  which  th<^ 
had  been  up  to  his  time  associated. 

Besides  the  suborbital  sinus,  a  &w  species  of  antelopes 
possess  a  different  gland,  which  runs  lengthwise  between  it 
and  the  mouth,  in  a  direction  for  the  most  part  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  chaflSron  or  face  and  nose,  and  secretes  a 
dark  oily  substance ;  it  is,  however,  entirely  external,  and 
has  no  internal  opening  like  the  lachrymal  sinus,  nor  are 
its  uses  better  known  than  those  of  that  organ.  It  is  like- 
wise much  less  general,  being  confined  to  a  very  small 
number  of  spetass ;  and,  as  ^>pMLn  from  the  observations  of 
H.  F.  Cuviw  and  Colonel  Smith,  sometimes  Bcoompanies 
tiie  lachrymal  sinus,  and  at  other  times  is  found  ahme  with- 
out any  appearance  of  the  latter.  The  former  feet,  if  it  con 
be  relied  upon,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  a  separate  organ, 
and  not  a  mere  modification  of  the  lachrymal  sinus ;  and, 
oonsequentiy,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  its  function, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  likewise  different  Another  cha- 
racter, but  much  more  generally  found  to  distin^ish  the 
antelopes  than  even  the  suborbital  sinus  itself,  is  derived 
fhmi  the  inguinal  pores,  which  are  sacks  or  deep  folds  of  the 
skin,  situated  in  the  groin,  opening  inwards,  and  secreting 
a  glutinous  substance  similar  to  that  of  the  glands  already 
mentioned.  Very  few  tfpecies,  indeed,  want  these  pores, 
but  still  they  are  not  universal,  nor  can  we  form  even  a  pro 
bable  cookjecture  re^rding  their  use.  A  sinrie  species,  the 
chamms,  (X  ruptcapra,)  has  a  pit  or  fold  Of  the  skin 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  depth,  opening  externally  by  a  small 
aperture  immediately  bdiind  eadi  ear,  but  not  provided 
with  a  gland,  nor  ap|>earing  to  secrete  any  matter.  Baron 
Cuvicr  supposes,  with  great  probability^,  that  it  was  this 
circumstance  which  gave  origin  to  the  opinion  of  the  andent 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  ofWn  alluded  to  by  ^Uan,  Pliny, 
and  other  classical  authws,  that  goats  breathed  through 
their  ears,  an  opinion  repeated  by  Gesner,  Aldrovandus, 
and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age,  and  which  finds  a 
parallel  among  modem  naturalists  in  the  idea  before  referred 
to,  that  deer  and  antelopes  breathe  ttinnigh  their  suborbital 
sinuses. 

In  the  form  of  the  upper  lip,  an  important  character  among 
animals  which  seek  their  food  on  the  ground,  and  in  which 
the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  oigans  of  touch  and 
prehension,  the  antelopes  are  as  variable  and  inconstant  as 
in  the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  specif 
it  forms  a  broad  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox;  in  others  it  is 
hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ;  and  finally,  it 
sometimes  assumes  an  intennediate  form,  and  presente  a 
modification  of  both  these  characters.  The  females  a^e  fur- 
nished with  either  two  or  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder; 
they  usually  bring  fbrth  but  one  at  a  birth,  in  a  few  instances 
two,  and  the  period  of  gestation  dificrs  according  to  the 
species.  Few  observations,  however,  have  been  recorded 
upon  this  subject ;  the  nyl-ghau,  and  some  others  of  the 
larger  species,  are  known  to  go  with  young  about  eight 
months,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  smalkr  species  do  not  ^ 
longer  than  the  sheep  and  goat,  or  about  five  months.  It  is 
vwy  seldom  that  the  males  and  females  in  this  genua,  or 
indiced  ammg  mammalia  in  general,  differ  frsm;  one  another 
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in  mlour,  but  whea  tlut  iam  happeD,  as  in  the  instances  of 
Itie  nyl-gfaauand  common  Indian  antelope,  tbe  young  males 
always  aasumo  the  female's  colours  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives,  and  only  gain  the  adult  colours  of  their 
ovn  sex  as  they  advance  in  age. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  shcai  and  smooth, 
and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part  of  the  bodv ;  some^ 
however,  have  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  Bjioulders, 
composed  of  long  bristly  hair,  either  growing  upright  or  re- 
Tersed  tomrds  the  head  as  in  the  wyx ;  and  a  very  few 
species,  like  the  gnu,  are  furnished  with  a  heard  on  the 
cnm  and  throat  The  ears  are  oommonlv  long,  narrow,  and 
pointed,  smooth  on  the  outaide  and  filled  internally  wiUi 
long  white  hair  growing  in  five  longitudinal  lines,  widi  four 
nalwd  black  spaces  between,  and  fimning  the  appaarance 
which,  in  descnbing  these  animals,  is  asiuUjr  denominated 
striated.  The  tails  are  generally  short,  round  and  tufted  at 
the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with  little 
tufts  of  long  blark  hair,  called  V30pa  or  knee-brushes,  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  canons,  immediately  below 
tbe  carpal  joint. 

Generally  speaking,  the  antelopes  are  gregarious  and 
unite  in  large  herds,  either  permanently,  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  in 
search  of  mare  abundant  and  grateftil  pasturage;  some 
species,  however,  reside  in  pairs  or  small  families,  consisting 
of  an  old  male  and  one  or  more  females,  with  the  young  of 
the  two  tbregoin^  seasons.  They  are  always  exbvmely 
cautious  in  giuirding  against  surprise,  placing  sentinels  in 
various  directionB  awnit  their  fbeding  ground,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  whilst  grazing  or  reposing,  and 
their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute,  that  it  is  only 
by  using  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the 
hunter  can  bring  them  within  range  of  the  gun.  The 
names  by  which  the  animals  themsems  are  distinguished 
in  alt  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  have  a  direct  re^ 
ferenee  to  this  quickness  of  sight,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
large  black  eyes  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  tbe 
antelopes.  Thus  the  word  doreaa,  (Sopxds,)  the  Greek  and 
Roman  name  of  the  gazelle,  or  common  Barbary  antelope,  is 
derived  from  the  verb  StpKOfuu,  to  see.  The  common  English 
word  antelope,  which  zool<^i3ts  have  adopted  as  the  generic 
name  of  the  group,  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  term  di^Xo^,  em- 
ployed by  Eustatnius  to  designate  an  animal  of  this  genus, 
and  literally  signifying  bright  ey«t;  and,  according  to  the 
learned  Bochart,  TabttkOt  the  name  of  the  disciple  raised 
to  lifb  at  Joppa,  is  derived  fVom  tadn^  the  Hebrew  name  of 
the  common  gazelle,  and  alludes  likewise  to  the  beuity  of 
her  eyes.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also,  as  we 
learn  trma  Agathias,  and  others,  dorctu,  doreaUa,  and  da- 
malit,  all  names  of  different  antelopes,  were  common  names 
of  women  likewise,  bestowed  without  doubt  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  beauty  of  their  eyes ;  and  Prosper  Alpinus, 
and  more  recent  travellers,  inform  us,  that '  Aine  el  czasel,' 
You  have  the  eyes  of  an  antelope,  is  the  greatest  com- 
pliment which  at  the  present  day  an  oriental  admirer  can 
pay  to  his  mistress.  Eastern  poeby  and  romance,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  abound  with  similies 
and  metaphors  taken  from  the  form  and  habits  of  these 
animals ;  they  are  universally  the  images  of  gentleness  and 
timidity,  of  grace  and  fleetness.  The  msjnred  writer  beau- 
tifhlly  compares  the  speed  of  Asabel  to  that  of  the  wild 
gazelle ;  the  Gadites  also  are  said  to  have  been  as  swift  as 
mountain  gazelles — for  this  is  the  proper  signification  of  tbe 
Hebrew  word  tzebi,  improperly  translated  roe  in  our  Englisli 
version  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  many  other  instances  might 
bo  adduced,  both  from  sacred  and  profenewriters.  Through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Bast  the  fleetness  and  timidity  of  the 
antelope  tribe  is  still  proverbial,  and  furnishes  the  Persian 
and  Arab  poets  with  images  of  gentleness,  beauty,  grace, 
and  affection.  The  swiftest  dogs  and  horses  are  left  far 
behind  in  the  pursuit  of  these  animals,  and  it  is  only  by 
stratagem  that  they  can  be  hunted  with  success.  For  this 
purpose  the  hawk  or  the  cheetah  (/elisjtAata)  is  commonly 
cmplo)'ed  in  the  East,  and  the  gun  orrarious  descriptions  of 
snares  and  traps  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  The 
hawk,  by  attacking  the  animal  about  the  head  and  eyes, 
harasses  it  and  impedes  its  flight,  till  the  hunler  has  time 
to  come  up ;  and  me  cheetah,  like  the  rest  or  the  cat  kind, 
steals  upon  it  unawares,  and  seizes  it  by  a  sudden  spring 
before  it  has  time  for  flight.  If,  however,  the  first  spring 
missesinits  aira.  and  the  antclof  e  escapes,  there  is  no  chance 
of  taking  it  afterwards,  and  the  cheetiu),  irritated  by  disap- 


pointnunt,  is  soothed  only  with  conaidanble  dificulty,  tai 
becomes  unfit  for  tbe  chase  for  some  days  afterwards.  Tbe 
Bushmen  of  Uie  Cape  often  destroy  vast  numbers  of  the 
antelopes  with  which  their  country  abounds,  by  poiaonrng 
the  springs  and  reservoirs  to  which  they  are  known  to  resort, 
nor  is  the  flesh  ever  known  to  be  injured  by  this  mods  of 
slaughter ;  thay  also  shoot  thwn  with  poisonod  arrows,  bat 
in  this  case  the  parts  immediately  around  the  wound  must 
be  cut  out  before  the  rest  of  the  body  imbibes  the  poisoD, 
which  wotdd  otherwise  penetrate  through  it,  ud  render  it 
unfit  for  food. 

A&ioa  may  be  considered  as  the  head-<fuarters  of  the 
antelfqws.  Of  thia  numerous  genus,  ooosiibng  at  preseat 
of  nearly  seventy  diffofent  species,  upwards  of  fifty  wpaaet 
iqjwbit  uie  Aftioan  Dontineiu  akuie,  im  w  tluM  ore  comnm 
to  it  and  Asia,  about  a  doien  qwdes  am  pnniltar  to  tiUs 
latter  continent,  two  iitfaabit  Europe,  and  one  only  is  fbuod 
in  the  new  world :  the  Rocky  Uountain-^oot,  described  by 
Colonel  Smith  under  the  name  of  anmope  lanisera,  be' 
longs  certainly  to  a  different  genua,  and  has  no  omet  disr 
racter  in  common  with  the  ontelc^ieK,  except  the  round  form 
and  small  size  of  its  horns.  Australia  and  Madagascar  an, 
as  far  as  we  at  present  know,  completely  destitute  of  ante- 
lopes, as  indeed  they  appear  to  be  of  all  indigenous  rumi- 
nants. Tbe  precise  nature  of  the  habitat  frequented  by 
these  animals  lias  nothing  of  a  uniftmn  character,  but,  ss 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  Hoa  diJEsrent  modificatioiu 
oi  orguiio  structure  obaervaUe  thnwi|^Kmt  the  genus,  diim 
acciwding  to  the  particular  spaoies.  Borne  frequent  the  dtr 
sandy  desMts,  and  feed  upon  the  stunted  ooaeias  ud 
bulbous  plants  which  spring  up  sena  in  the  most  arid  situa^ 
tions,  where  the  stony  natiu^  of  the  ground  gives  a  oertsia 
degree  of  adherence  to  the  soil ;  some  rarefhr  uie  open  stony 
plains,  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia  and  karroos  of  Soutbeni 
Africa,  where  tne  grass,  though  parched,  is  still  sufikjent 
for  their  subsistence ;  some  again  inhabit  the  steep  wkj 
mountains,  and  leap  from  cliff  to  cliff  with  the  ease  and  u- 
curi^  of  a  wild  goat,  whilst  others  are  found  only  in  tbe 
thick  and  almost  impenetnble  fbresta  of  tropioal  cona- 
tiies. 

Tbe  great  extent  of  the  genus  arUilope  has  obliged  xoolo- 

S'  sts  to  subdivide  it  into  a  number  of  minor  groups,  or,  u 
ey  are  sometimes  called,  sul^nera ;  and  aome  have  evm 
gone  so  &r  as  to  bestow  different  names  upon  each  of  tbest 
different  subdivisions.  So  long,  however,  as  these  animsli 
are  simply  considered  as  difibrent  species  of  a  comnw 
({enus,  tnu  latter  practice  ia  neither  sanotioned  b^  exam^ 
in  other  instances,  nor  productive  of  so  much  pracmal  utili^ 
as  to  justify  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  tbe  presoit 
We  shall  therefore  be  so  fer  guided  by  the  example  ol 
Baron  Curier,  as  to  dispense  with  the  names  imposed  upoa 
the  different  subgenera  of  the  genus  antelope,  by  Lichteo- 
stein,  De  Blainville,  and  other  writers;  contenting  ourselves, 
like  the  first-mentioned  eminent  sooU^st,  with  designating 
the  various  subdivisions  by  appropriate  numbers,  which  haw 
all  the  advantage  of  peifeolly  distinguishing  the  different 
groups,  without  misleading  the  judgment  by  false  assods- 
tions,  or  duvcting  it  to  mistaken  affinities  and  relatkms 
which  have  no  exutence,  tbe  too  common  cfmsequeoees  of 
an  inconsiderate  npUcotion  of  vague  euod  improper  term. 
The  principles  of  division  and  orrangemeat  which  «e  shsD 
adopt  axe  those  vhich  appear  beat  ooleiilated  to  djitinc"^ 
the  different  groups  in  a  definite  mannor,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  in  contiguity  those  species  which  mo» 
neariy  approximate  to  each  other  in  their  general  chamcten 
and  habits.  M.  Cuvier  hu,  for  this  purpose,  followed  the 
example  of  Pennant  and  Erxleben  by  adopting  simply  the 
curvatures  of  the  horns,  and  this  method  has  indisputably 
th«  advantage  of  great  clearness  and  simplicity ;  but  it  u,  tl 
the  same  time,  purely  arbitrary,  and  certainly  does  not 
arrange  the  different  species  of  antelopes  occwding  to  their 
natural  affinities.  The  plan  of  MM.  Liohtenstein,  Ds 
Blainville,  and  Colonel  Smith,  is  much  si^terior  in  thii 
respect,  but  is  mwh  more  complicated,  and  their  divisioni 
are  sometimes  vagne  and  indefinitely  cfaaractniaed.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  unite  the  advantages  of  both  systou^ 
by  adopting  those  characters  which  are  moat  constant  and 
influential  m  each,  uid  rejecting  all  fiiose  of  a  secondary  ar 
variable  nature. 

I.  The  first  of  these  subgenera  or  subdivisions  of  ^ 
genus  antelope,  which  has  been  denominated  antiloca 
pra  by  the  French  naturalists,  and  dieranoceroi  by  GoIomI 
Smith,  comprises  one  or  perhaps  maro  apeeie^  ramaikaUs 
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for  being  the  only  hoUow-horned  ruminants  in  vhich  these 
organs  ate  provided  with  a  snag  or  branch  in  front,  like  the 
antlers  of  the  stag  or  roebuck ;  a  peculiarity  of  conformation 
which,  as  well  as  the  general  form  and  habits  of  the  animals 
themselves,  assimilates  them  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
deer  kind,  and  seems  to  point  them  out  as  the  natural  con- 
necting link  between  the  solid  and  hollow-homed  families  of 
ruminating  animals.  Their  horns  are  of  a  moderate  size, 
hollow  only  for  a  short  distance  from  the  base,  and  almost 
straight  till  within  a  few  inches  of  the  points,  where  they 
bend  suddenly  backwards  and  form  a  complete  hook,  like 
those  of  the  chamoia :  from  the  root  to  this  bend  they  are 
rough  and  sca'TO'ts  like  the  antlers  of  deer,  but  the  point  is 
black,  smooth,  and  shining,  and  the  prong  or  antler,  which 
in  old  animals  is  situated  about  half-way  up  from  the  root  of 
the  horn,  is  short  and  compressed,  points  forwards  and  a 
little  outwards,  and  never  exceeds  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  females  are  without  horns  and  have 
four  teats,  farming  a  small  udder  ;  the  lips  are  hairy  and  at- 
tenuated like  those  of  the  goat ;  there  are  neither  suborbital 
sinus  nor  inguinal  pores  as  in  the  generality  of  the  antelopes, 
but  the  fore-knees  furnished  with  large  and  copious 
brushes,  and  an  cret  t  mane  of  long  hair  runs  from  behind 
the  ears  half-wi^v  down  the  neck.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  uf  this  group,  and,  with  a  single  exception, 
peculiar  to  it  among  homed  ruminants,  consists  in  the  total 
depriTation  of  accessory  or  false  hoofs,  another  afiSnity  with 
the  solid-hompfl  family,  which  approximates  it  strongly  to 
the  giraffes,  and  forms  an  additional  inducement  to  place  it 
at  the  head  of  the  genus  antelope.  These  animals  even  seem 
in  aome  manner  to  connect  the  otherwise  anomalous  genera 
of  camels  and  lamas  i^ith  the  ordinary  ruminants,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  connect  the  hollow-homed  familv  with 
the  Bolid-homed,  by  means  of  the  double  affinity  which  they 
bear  on  the  one  hand  to  the  deer  in  the  form  of  their  horns, 
mad  to  the  giraffes  on  the  other  by  the  absence  of  accessory 
hoofs ;  the  latter  character  being  peculiarly  confined,  among 
rantinating  animals,  to  the  camels,  the  lamas,  the  giraffes, 
and  the  group  of  antelopes  at  present  under  consideration. 
Colonel  Smith  has  described  two  species  as  belonging  to 
this  group,  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
whose  experience  entitles  his  opinion  to  great  weight,  for 
cousideruig  the  antilope  palmata  of  that  author,  a  species 
founded  upon  the  inspection  of  a  pair  of  horns  in  the  Museum 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  as  nothing  more  than  a  very  old 
specimen  of  the  common  species,  A.  furcifer.  The  same 
naturalist  considers  the  present  group  (and  though  it  con- 
sists of  a  single  known  species  only,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  plains  of  Mexico  and  California  contain  one,  if  not  two 
different  species)  to  comprise  the  animals  long  since  de- 
scribed by  Hemandez  under  the  generic  name  of  Mazama  ; 
and  it  is  at  least  certain  that  one  of  the  species  so  denomi- 
nated by  the  Spanish  author  very  closely  resembles  the  A. 
/urafer ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  expressly  assured 
by  Hernandes  himself  that  the  antient  Mexicans  oompre- 
hended  all  the  deer  kind  under  tliis  term,  and  the  various 
descriptions  which  he  gives  aflerwarda  clearly  refer  to  solid- 
homed  mminantfl.  The  prong-homed  antelope  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  associated  with  the  deer,  on  account  of  its 
branched  horns ;  but  whether  the  animal  referred  to  by  Her- 
nandez be  the  same  as  that  which  is  known  to  the  west  of 
the  great  lakes  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  future 
observers.  The  only  species  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge  at  present  is — 

1.  The  Pbokobuck,  {A.  furcifer.  Ham.  Smith,)  called 
eahree  by  the  Canadian  voffogews,  and  the  goat  by  the  fur- 
traders.  This  animal  measures  four  foet  four  inches  ftom 
the  nose  to  thd  root  of  the  tail ;  its  height  is  three  feet  at  the 
shoulder,  and  the  same  at  the  croup ;  the  ears  are  upwards 
3f  six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  four  and  a-half.  The 
horns  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  skull,  immediately  above 
the  orbits ;  they  spread  outwards,  and  are  perfectly  straight 
till  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
suddenly  backwards  and  inwards,  forming  a  small  hook,  like 
those  of  the  chamois.  The  prong  is  situated  upon  their 
anterior  face,  and  in  adult  animals,  about  half-way  up  fVom 
the  root ;  below  it  the  horns  ere  strongly  compressed,  rough 
and  scabrous  or  peorly,  like  the  antlers  d  deer;  above  it 
they  are  round,  black*  and  polished.  The  prong  itself  is 
bIso  very  much  compressed ;  it  is  litde  more  than  on  inch  in 
length,  and  points  forwards,  upwards,  and  a  little  outfvards. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  tail  short  and 
bushy ;  the  eye  large  and  lively ;  the  limbs  long  and 
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slender ;  and  the  whole  form  and  appearance  of  the  animal 
peculiarly  graceful  and  elegant.  Tlie  head,  ears,  and  legs 
are  covered  with  short  close  hair  of  the  common  description, 
but  that  of  the  body  is  long  and  padded,  and  of  a  texture 
altogether  different  from  that  of  other  animals.  It  is  tubular 
or  hollow  within  like  the  foather  of  a  bird,  but  so  brittle  and 
devoid  of  elasticity  that  it  snaps  with  the  smallest  effort,  and, 
when  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  cmshes  like  a 
reed  and  never  regains  its  original  form.  It  stands  directly 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  hide,  is  about  two  inches  long  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  buttocks,  but  from  the  ears  half-way 
down  the  neck  it  exceeds  six  inches  in  length,  and  forms  an 
erect  mane,  equally  conspicuous  in  both  sexes.  On  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  shoulders,  back,  and  hips,  it  is  of  a 
uniform  fawn  colour  for  half  an  inch  at  the  point,  and  light- 
blue  With  a  tinge  of  rose-colonr  at  the  root ;  on  the  sides, 
chest,  and  belly,  the  latter  colour  prevails  at  the  root,  and 
the  point  is  of  a  pure  and  shining  white.  The  extremities 
are  uniform  light  fawn-colour  throughout,  except  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  which  are  white.  A 
broad  disk  of  pure  white  also  surrounds  the  tail,  and  passes 
over  the  croup,  and  the  throat  is  likewise  marked  with  two 
transverse  bands  of  the  same  colour.  This  is  the  winter 
dress  of  the  animal ;  but  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  well  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  informs  us  that 
in  summer  when  the  new  coat  appears,  it  has  at  first  the 
ordinary  texture  and  appearance  of  common  hair,  and  that 
it  only  assumes  the  appearances  here  described  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  cold  season.  " 

Tho  prongbuck  inhabits  all  the  western  parts  of  North 
America  from  the  53°  of  north  latitude  to  the  plains  of 
Mexico  and  California,  that  is,  presuming  this  species  to  be 
the  Mazama  of  Hemandez  :  It  is  particularly  numerous  on 
the  banks  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
on  the  upper  plains  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  a  small  herd 
annually  visits  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  where 
a  few  individuals  even  linger  throughout  the  winter.  They 
are  gre^rious,  frequent  tne  open  plains  and  hills  of  mode- 
rate height,  never  inhabit  closely^wooded  districts,  and 
migrate  ftom  north  to  &outh  according  to  the  season.  When 
the  ground  is  clear,  their  speed  surpasses  that  of  rabst  other 
animals,  but  a  good  horse  easily  outstrips  them  after  a  slight 
fall  of  snow;  they  are  extremely  curious,  ond  the  Indians, 
and,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Godman,  even  the  wolves, 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  curiosity  to  get  within 
reach  of  them,  by  crouching  down,  and  moving  forwards,  or 
stopping  alternately.  The  antelopes  wheel  round  and  round 
the  object  of  their  attention,  decreasing  their  distance  at 
every  tum,  till  at  last  they  approach  sufficiently  hear  to  bo 
shot  or  captured.  This  habit  renders  them  an  easy  prey, 
but  as  their  fiesh  is  not  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians,  they 
are  only  hunted  in  times  of  scarcity.  The  ft-males  produce 
one,  and  occasionally  two  kids  early  in  the  month  of  June. 

II.  The  second  group  of  the  genus  antelope  is  equally 
without  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  homs  in  the 
fbmale  sex,  and  has  hairy  lips  like  the  group  already  de- 
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fcribod ;  but  the  females  have  only  two  teats,  the  knees  are 
destitute  of  brushes,  and  the  horns  are  simple,  and  without 
the  branch  which  bo  prominently  characterises  those  of  the 
jironKbuck.  Jhis  division  likewise  consists,  at  present,  but 
of  a  single  species,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  the 
llritish  resident  at  the  court  of  Katraandoo  in  Nepaul,  and 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  is 

2.  The  Chiru,  (A.  Hodgsonii,  Abel,)  believed  to  be  the 
unicorn  of  the  Bhotias,  and  supposed  by  Colonel  Smith  to 
be  the  animal  which  ^lian  describes  under  the  name  of 
kemas,  (see  also  Homer.  Iliad,  x.  36 1 .)  an  opinion  founded 
upon  very  slight  and  not  easily  tenable  grounds.  The 
whole  length  of  this  animal,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root 
of  the  tail,  is  about  five  feet,  its  height  three  feet ;  the 
tail  is  eight  inches  long:  the  head,  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  horns,  nine  :  the  ears  four  inches,  and  the  horns, 
measured  along  the  curves,  upwards  of  two  feet.  These 
grow  upright  from  the  skull,  are  strongly  compressed  on 
the  sides,  bend  slightly  backwards  at  first,  and  afterwards 
point  gradually  forwaras,  thus  assuming  a  lyrated  form,  but 
less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  common  gazelle ;  they  are 
surrounded,  to  within  sLi  inches  of  the  points,  with  Prom 
fifteen  to  twenty  annuli,  forming  prominent  knobs  in  front, 
but  more  obscure  on  the  sides  and  rear ;  the  last  six  inches 
are  smooth  and  round,  and  the  points  rather  attenuated. 
The  legs  are  long  and  slender,  but  the  symmetry  of  the 
head  is  destroyed  by  two  large  tleshy  tumours  about  half 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  which  grow  close  to  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  nostnls,  as  well  as  by  a  profusion  of  bristly  hair 
which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  body  is  fur- 
nished with  two  different  kinds  of  hair,  a  long  external  coat 
of  the  usual  quality,  and  a  short  interior  one  of  fine  close 
wooL  The  prevalent  colour  of  the  latter  is  uniform  greyish- 
blue,  and  the  outer  coat  is  likewise  of  the  same  colour  at  the 
base,  but  it  is  tipped  with  reddish-fawn,  and  thus  gives  the 
whole  of  the  upper  parts  a  tawny  hue,  through  which  the 
lower  tinge  is  but  faintly  visible.  The  belly  and  interior  of 
the  Hmbs  are  white,  the  nose  and  face  black,  and  a  dork 
brown  band  passes  down  the  front  of  each  leg. 

The  chiru.  according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  inhabits  the  elevated  plains  of  Thibet,  but  never 
approaches  the  mountains,  and  is  altogether  unknown  on 
the  Indian  side  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain.  It  is  grega- 
rious, residing  in  hems  of  many  hundreds  on  the  open 
plains,  extremely  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  posting  sen- 
tinels in  all  directions  where  the  herd  feeds  or  reposes,  and 
flying  with  astonishing  velocity  on  the  first  alarm  or  intima- 
tion of  danger.  When  brought  to  bav,  however,  the  males 
defend  themselves  with  courage,  and  in  confinement  are 
sometimes  mischievous,  and  should  be  always  approached 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  caution.  Like  most  other 
ruminants,  they  are  extremely  fond  of  salt,  and  during  the 
summer  montlu  Unite  in  large  herds  to  visit  the  beds  of  this 
mineral,  which  abound  throughout  Thibet,  advancing  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  leader,  and  as  usual  posting 
sentinels  to  prevent  surprise. 

III.  The  third  group  of  antelopes,  comprehending  more 
particularly  the  animu  to  which  tne  name  is  originally  and 
properly  assigned,  is  distinguished  from  the  two  former 
groups  by  the  possession  of  large  suborbital  sinuses,  and  by 
round  annulated  horns,  assuming  more  or  less  of  a  spiral 
form,  but  equally  confined  to  the  male  sex.  These  animals 
have  likewise  lai^  inguinal  pores,  and  hairy,  attenuated 
lips ;  the  females  are  provided  with  two  or  four  teats,  and 
the  knees  of  all  the  species,  except  one,  are  furnished  with 
brushesof  long  stiff  hair.  They  inhabit  diSerent  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  prefer  the  open  stony  plains  and  steppes, 
live  in  families  consisting  of  an  old  male  and  a  variable 
number  of  females,  with  the  young  of  the  two  or  three  pre- 
ceding seasons,  and  occasionally  unite  into  flocks  of  many 
thousand  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  migration.  The 
best-known  species  of  this  division,  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
genus,  is 

3.  The  Sasin  or  Common  Antklope,  (A.  cervicapra, 
Pallas,)  remarkable  for  the  form  and  beauty  of  its  horns, 
which  compose  a  spiral  of  two  or  more  turns,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  animal.  This  beautiful  animal  is,  when  full 
grown,  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half 
high  at  the  shoulder :  the  head,  measured  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  horn,  is  seven  inches  long,  the  ears  five  and 
a  hair,  and  the  tail,  without  the  hair,  six  inches.  The  legs 
are  long  and  delicate,  the  body  round,  but  light,  and  well 
formed,  the  head  vmall  the  eye  large,  lively,  and  expressive, 
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the  ears  long  and  cylindrical,  the  suborbital  sinus  partkni- 
larly  developed,  and  in  continual  motion,  and  the  boras 
forming  a  complete  spiral  of  two  or  three  turns,  wrinkled  at 
the  base,  distinctly  annulated  in  the  middle,  and  smooth  for  a 
couple  of  inches  next  the  points.  The  females,  and  young 
males  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  age,  are  of  a  uniform 
tawny-brown  on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  light 
silvery  band  passing  longitudinally  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hips,  about  six  inches  below  the  spine,  on  either  side ;  the 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs  are 
white  ;  as  is  likewise  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  which  is 
rather  broad,  and  furnished  with  a  small  tuft  of  black  hairs 
at  the  extremity.  After  their  third  year,  the  males  begin  to 
assume  the  adult  colours  of  their  sex,  and  gradually  darken 
on  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  till  they  finally  become 
almost  entirely  black  above  and  white  beneath,  the  nose,  lips 
and  a  large  circle  round  each  eye  being  likewise  white,  but 
the  light  bands  of  the  sides  completely  obliterated.  Hie 
hair  is  uniformly  short  and  close  over  the  whole  head,  body, 
and  extremities,  except  on  the  knees,  which  are  furnished 
with  tufts  of  long  bristles,  forming  small  knee-brushes. 

The  sasins  are  so  swift  that  it  is  useless  to  slip  greyhounds 
after  them,  as,  unless  taken  by  surprise,  which  their  extreme 
precaution  seldom  allows,  it  is  impossible  to  overtake  them, 
and  experience  has  convinced  the  Indian  sportsmen  that  the 
dogs  are  more  likely  to  be  injured  in  the  chase  than  the 
game.  The  bounds  also  which  these  animals  occasionally 
take,  either  for  their  own  amusement  or  over  the  long  giasi 
when  pursued,  are  said  to  be  almost  inconceivable.  Captain 
Williamson,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  Wild  Sports  of  the 
Eaat,  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  an  old  buck  antelope  lead 
a  herd  of  females  over  a  net  at  least  eleven  feet  hig)i,  and 
that  they  frequently  vault  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
feet,  and  pass  over  ten  or  twelve  yards  at  a  single  bound. 
Hiey  reside  on  the  open  plains  of  India,  where  they  can  see 
,  to  a  great  distance  in  every  direction,  live  in  large  Amities 
of  ftom  five  or  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  grown  females  to  a  single 
male,  and  when  they  feed,  or  lie  down  to  ruminate,  detach  a 
number  of  the  young  bucks  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  on  every  side,  to  watch  over  the  common  saftty. 
Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  these  careful  sentinels ;  every 
bush  or  tuft  of  grass  that  might  be  suspected  to  conceal  an 
enemy  is  strictly  and  attentively  exammed,  and  on  the  firct 
alarm  the  whole  heed  betakes  itself  to  flight,  following 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  old  buck,  and  is  soon  bey<Hid 
the  reach  of  pursuit  The  venison  is  dry  and  unsavoury, 
and  being  held  in  small  esteem,  consequently  holds  out 
no  inducement  either  to  the  occasional  sportsman  or  to 
the  professional  Indian  hunter.  The  species  extends  over 
every  part  of  India,  from  the  borders  of  Persia  to  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  which  Europeans  have  any  distinct 
knowledge.  It  is  found  on  rocky,  open  plains,  avoids  woody 
localities  and  the  thick  cover  of  the  forest,  nor  is  thnre 
any  certainty  of  its  existing  beyond  the  limits  of  India, 
though  many  zoologists,  from  Ray  to  Hamilton  Smith,  are 
of  opinion  that  it  likewise  inhabits  some  parts  of  Afric«. 
The  fakire  and  dervishes  polish  the  horns  and  form  them 
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iato  a  kind  of  offenflve  annt  by  uniting  them  at  the  basa ; 
theae  they  wear  at  their  giniles  instead  of  swwds  and 
daggers,  which  their  tows  and  religious  character  prevent 
them  from  using. 

4.  The  Saiga  (A.  coins,  H.  Smith)  is  the  only  species  of 
real  antelope  which  inhabits  any  part  of  Europe ;  the  cha- 
mois, though  also  considered  as  belonging  to  this  genus, 
is  really  an  intermediate  species,  partaking  equally  of  the 
characters  of  the  antelopes  and  the  goats.  The  size  of  the 
saiga  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  fallow  deer,  the  length 
oeing  four  feet ;  but  the  form  of  the  body  more  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  sheep,  being  round  and  heavy,  with  a 
large  head  and  short  slender  limbs,  and  the  whole  propor- 
tions of  the  animal  want  the  usual  grace  and  al^inee  which 
c(nnm(mly  characterise  the  antelope  tribes.  Ths  nose  is 
lai^e*  swollen,  and  cartilaginous,  bke  fluit  of  the  elk;  it  is 
marked  above  by  deep  transverse  fiurows  or  wrinkles,  and, 
from  its  great  size  and  protuberance,  compels  the  animal  to 
go  backwards  whilst  feeding.  The  nostrils  are  large  and 
open,  the  ears  of  a  moderate  size,  the  tail  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  the  lachn^mal  sinuses  much  smaller 
than  in  ^e  Indian  antelope.  The  hair  is  uniformly  long 
and  flowing  over  the  whole  body,  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour 
in  summer,  and  greyish-white  in  winter  on  the  upper  parts, 
and  wlute  beneaui  at  all  seasons :  the  knees  are  lUmished 
with  small  brushes.  The  boms  of  the  male  are  loogw  than 
the  head ;  they  are  semi-transparent  and  of  a  light  yellow 
colour,  which  causes  them  to  be  much  sought  after  by  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  for  the  purpose  of  making  combs, 
lanterns,  and  o^r  articles  of  domestic  eocHiomy ;  their  form 
is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  spiial-faomed  and  lyrated 
groups,  being  distinctly  twisted  upon  their  axis,  uuugh 
without  nhibiting  the  compete  spiral  threads  which  ^a- 
raeterise  the  horns  of  the  Indian  antelope. 

.The  saiga  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (hook  vli.  p. 
Casaub.)  under  the  name  of  emus  {kSKoq)  ;  tiie  Polish  name 
of  the  animal,  ndak,  appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to 
the  name  in  Strabo.  The  Tartars  call  it  akkak  and  the 
Turks  oAim,  which  come  so  near  to  the  Hebrew  word,  oAAo, 
translated  wild  goat  in  our  English  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  sacred  writers 
alluded  to  this  animal.  In  autumn  the  saigas  unite  into 
large  flocks,  composed  sometimes  of  lofim  thousand  indivi- 
duals, and  migrate  southwanl  in  search  of  a  milder  climate 
and  more  abundant  pasturage ;  they  return  northward  in 
amall  families  about  the  commencement  or  middle  of  sjiring, 
and  generally  keep  about  the  vicinity  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
as  they  drink  a  great  deal,  and,  as  we  are  credibly  assured, 
by  sucking  the  vatn  through  thdr  l&rge  open  nostrils. 
This  last  fact  is  also  stated  l>y  Strabo.  They  like  to  feed 
upon  acrid,  saline,  and  aromatic  plants,  and  grow  very 
fat  during  the  summer  season,  but  Uieir  flesh  acquires 
a  disagreeable  taste  from  the  nature  of  their  ibod,  and 
mnst  be  allowed  to  cool  after  cooking  before  it  is  fit  to 
be  eaten.  The  females  are  gravid  about  six  months,  from 
Ae  end  of  November  to  the  end  of  May ;  they  drop  their 
kids  soon  after  their  return  northward  in  the  spring,  and 
commonly  produce  one,  rarely  two,  at  a  birth.  They  inhabit 
the  open  steppes  and  deserts  from  the  Ihinube  to  the  Irtish 
eastwards,  and  as  for  north  as  54°  of  latitude,  and  are 
found  in  Poland,  Moldavia,  about  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Northern  Persia.  Their 
eye-sight  is  said  to  be  d^isctive  from  the  reflection  of  the 
dry  arid  plains  upon  whidk  they  mostly  reside;  and,  though 
amazingly  swift  mr  a  short  distance,  they  are  soon  exhausted 
and  easily  run  down.  I]hey  are  hunted  principally  for  Uie 
sake  of  their  horns  and  skins,  the  latter  of  which*  particularly 
those  of  the  kids,  are  much  valued  for  the  manufacture  of 
gloves.  The  hunters  must  always  take  care  to  approach 
tiiem  against  the  wind,  as  their  sense  of  smell  is  remarkably 
acute.  With  all  these  precautions  it  is  often  impossible  to 
get  within  shot  of  these  animals,  as,  like  many  ouer  grega- 
rious species  of  antelope,  they  take  care,  whilst  feeding  or 
reposing,  to  place  sentinels  in  diiferent  directions  round 
their  encampment  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  danger. 
The  females,  according  to  the  traveller  Gmelin,  have  four 
teats,  but  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  observ  ations 
ti  this  writer. 

5.  The  DzE^N  {A.  gulturosa,  Pallas),  the  hoang  yang, 
whang  yong,  or  yellow  goat  of  the  Chinese,  is  about  the 
iftiM  size  as  the  species  last  described,  being  nearly  four 
ftet  and  a  half  in  lengdi,  and  two  feet  ax  iuob»  high  at  the 
shooMer ;  the  body  auo  is  large  and  oorptilent,  and  the 
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shorter  than  is  common  to  the  antelopes  in  general ;  the 
hwns  are  black,  lyrated  and  mai-ked  to  withui  a  short  dis- 
tance of  ihea  points  with  prominent  transverse  rings ;  the 
suborbital  sinuses  ore  small;  the  larynx  large  and  salieni; 
forming,  particularly  in  the  old  bucks,  a  pronucentlump  on 
the  throat ;  upon  the  prepuce  of  the  same  sex  there  is  like- 
wise situated  a  bag  about  the  size  of  a  hen  s  egg,  which  eon- 
tains  a  waxy  substance  similar  to  ^t  produced  in  the  ana- 
logous organ  of  the  musk  animal,  but  without  any  kind  of 
odour;  the  tail  is  short,  and  the  knees  furnished  with 
small  bunches  of  hair,  but  scarcely  sufficientiy  long  and 
distinct  to  merit  the  name  of  brushes;  the  summer  coat  is 
of  a  greyish  &wn-colour  above,  and  white  beneath ;  that  o{ 
winter  almost  entirely  white,  being  tinged  but  slightly  with 
a  greyisli-yellow  shade  on  the  baok  and  sides.  Tfia  ftmales 
resemble  tiie  males  in  colour,  but  are  rather  of  smaller  siUp 
and  without  horns ;  tbey  wont  the  sack  on  the  abdomen 
and  have  two  teats. 

The  dzerens  inhabit  the  dry  arid  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  southern  Siberia ;  particularly  the  greet 
desert  of  Gobi,  and  prefer  the  most  sandy  and  stony  plains, 
feeding  upon  such  scanty  herbage  as  these  localities  supply, 
and  avoiding  water,  to  which  they  appear  to  entertain  a 
marked  aversion.  They  are  remarkably  swift,  take  prodi- 
gious leaps,  and,  when  frightened,  vriU  occasionally  pass 
over  twenty  or  twenty- five  feet  at  a  single  bound.  In  spring 
and  summer  they  form  small  fiuniUes  which  live  apart  from 
one  another,  bu^  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  unite  into  large 
flocks,  always  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  old 
buck.  They  never  run,  even  when  pursued,  in  a  confused 
crowd,  but  form  single  files,  and  follow  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  leader ;  they  rarely  emit  any  voice ;  when 
takisn  are  easily  tamed,  and  indeed  appear  to  han  rather  a 
predilection  fbr  the  domestic  state,  often  mixing  with  flocks 
of  sheep,  and  approaching  human  habitations  during  the 
severity  of  the  wmter  season :  their  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
tasted,  and  they  form  a  favourite  object  of  chase  with  the 
Moguls  and  Tartars.  The  gestation  of  the  females  contt- 
nuea  from  December  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  they  pro- 
duce but  a  single  kid  at  a  birth,  which  grows  slowly,  and  is 
long  in  arriving  at  maturity.  During  the  first  year  the 
young  males  have  neither  horns  nor  any  appearance  of  the 
protuberance  on  the  throat  &om  which  the  specific  name  of 
gutturosa  is  derived  ;  but  these  oi^ns  are  gradually  more 
and  more  developed  in  proportion  as  the  animal  advances  in 
age,  till  at  last,  in  very  old  animals,  the  laryngal  protuber- 
ance attains  the  dimensions  <tf  five  indws  in  length  by  three 
in  breadth,  and  assumes  the  aimearance  of  a  lavge  and  de- 
formed goitire.  The  females  dimr  from  the  males  by  the 
absence  of  this  protuberance  as  well  as  by  the  want  of  horns. 
Gmelin  denies  the  antipathy  to  water  whidi  likuerschmid 
attributes  to  this  species,  and  affirms  that,  when  pursued* 
the  dzerens  do  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  into  the  first 
river  they  meet  with,  and  that  they  swim  remarkably  well. 
The  physical  nature  of  the  arid  sandy  plains  which  they 
frequent,  in  preference  to  all  other  situations,  may  probably 
have  given  rise  to  this  presumed  antipathy  to  an  element 
which  they  seldom  encounter,  as  well  as  to  the  marked  an- 
tipathy to  woody  localities  likewise  attributed  to  them,  tree* 
and  rivers  being  equally  unknown  in  the  indigenous  habitats 
of  these  animaU. 

6.  The  Pallah  (A.  nuiamfm,  Lichtenstemj  is  a  mag. 
nifleent  species  of  South  Africa,  discovered  by  Profossoi 
Uchtenstein  during  his  travels  in  Caffiaria,  and  since  found 
in  the  Booshuana  country  rai  the  elevated  plains  of  LatiUcoi^ 
by  Trutell,  SomerviUe,  and  BurchelL  It  u  upwards  of  fbur 
feet  and  a  half  in  length  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of 
the  tail,  and  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  boms  have 
an  irregular  lyrate  tendency,  bending  first  forwards  and 
very  mnch  outwards,  then  with  a  large  circular  sweep  in- 
wards, and  finally  pointing  forward  again,  approaching 
within  three  inches  of  one  another  at  the  tips,  after  being 
nearly  a  foot  distant  in  the  middle :  they  are  about  twenty 
inches  long  in  adult  animals,  and  surrounded  for  two-thirds 
of  their  length  with  irregular  rings,  often  splitting  into  two, 
and  forming  prominent  knobs  on  the  front  of  tlie  horn,  but 
frequently  obliterated,  and  always  less  strongly  marked  on 
the  sides,  which  are  slightly  compressed.  In  the  beautiful 
drawing  of  this  animal  given  in  Daniel's  ^rican  Scenervt 
the  lioms  are  represented  with  an  unnatural  angular  hevA, 
which  has  misled  many  describers,  and  caused  even  Colniel 
Smith  to  descmbe  them  as  forming  an  obbisp  anK<Uar,bend. 
though  he  has  himseU  pveOf^tiz^l^'S^ftf'OTSgt^ 
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pair  which  we  have  here  described,  and  which  certainly 
exhibit  no  appearance  of  the  ludden  angle  attributed  to 
them,  which  probably  arose  from  the  particnlar  position 
m  wldch  Mr.  Daniel's  figure  was  drawn.  The  horns  fw  a 
third  of  thflir  length  towards  the  points  are  black,  smooth, 
and  polished.  The  head,  back,  flanks,  and  outer  surface  of 
the  legs  and  tail  are  of  a  deep  rufous  colour ;  the  lips,  eye- 
brows, interior  of  the  ears,  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the 
thighs  and  arras,  and  the  region  below  the  tail,  white ;  the 
back  is  marked  longitudinally  by  a  band  of  deep  shining 
black,  which  divides  on  the  croup  and  passes  down  along 
each  hip  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  separating  the  pure  white 
of  the  buttocks  and  interior  of  the  thighs  from  the  geneiat 
rufous  colour  of  the  upper  parts ;  the  outside  of  the  knee 
and  heel  are  likewise  marked  by  brilliant  black  spots,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  general  rust-oolour  of  the  extre- 
mities,  and  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  specific  name 
of  trulamput.  The  ears  are  very  long,  particularly  in  the 
females,  which  an  without  boms,  and  of  a  smaller  sise  than 
the  males,  but  similar  in  other  respects  ;  the  ears  are  co- 
vered on  iha  outside  with  shMt  red  hair,  bordered  and  tipped 
with  black,  and  the  knees  are  without  brushes.  We  are 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of 
this  magnificent  species  of  antelope,  so  that  it  is  not  without 
conuderable  doutrt,  and  only  on  the  authority  of  Colonel 
Smith,  that  we  venture  to  include  it  in  the  present  group. 

The  pallah  inhabits  CaSraria  and  the  country  of  the  Ba- 
ehapins  or  Booshuanas,  never  descending  farther  south  than 
the  Kooegfls  valley  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  Kamhanni 
mountains  in  the  other.  Hey  reside  on  the  open  plains  in 
families  of  six  or  eight  individuals,  run  with  amazing  swift- 
new,  and  occasionally  leap  like  the  springbuck,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Burchell,  they  much  resemble  in  their  ge- 
neral habits  and  manneiB.  They  are  extremely  numerous 
on  the  elevated  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Latakoo,  and 
constitute  a  favourite  object  of  the  chase  with  the  natives,  as 
their  flesh,  though  deficient  in  fat,  is  well-taated  and  whole- 
some. Pallah  or  phaala  is  the  Baohapin  name  of  the 
animal,  bufr  the  mixed  Hottentots,  who  travel  into  that 
country  from  the  Cape,  distinguish  it  by  the  Dutch  term 
roodebok  or  redbuok,  on  account  of  the  prevailing  colour  of 
its  hair. 

IV.  The  fourth  subdivision  or  groupof  antelopes  contains 
a  single  species,  which  differs  from  the  last  group  principally 
by  it»  small  size,  short  straight  horns,  knees  without  brushes, 
and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
upper  lip  is  hairy  and  attenuated ;  the  lachrymal  sinuses 
open  externally  by  small  circular  apertures,  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  there  are  no 
inguinal  pores. 

7.  The  Madoqua.  {A.  Saltiana,  Blainville.)  This  is  per- 
haps the  smallest  of  all  homed  animals,  being  scarcely  the 
size  of  ■  good  English  h:ire.  It  measures  twoftiet  in  length 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  about  fourteen 
inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  height  at  the  croup 
being  abmt  an  inch  more.   The  length  of  the  head  from 


the  nose  to  the  tmi  is  five  inches,  that  of  the  homt  three- 
the  ears  are  two  inches  and  three-quarters  long,  and  ths 
tail  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  litaatcd 
in  the  plane  of  the  forehead ;  they  are  very  sbarp-poiDied, 
almost  insensibly  bent  outwards  and  forwards,  provided  on 
the  inner  auterior  margin  with  a  prominent  sWp  ridge, 
which  runs  from  the  ba&e  to  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
the  points,  and  annulated  for  about  two-thirds  of  their  length 
from  the  roots.  The  females  are  without  honu,  but  have, 
in  common  with  the  males,  a  tuft  of  long  stifT  hair  standing 
upright  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  forming  a  small 
crest,  partieularly  remarkable  in  the  females,  from  their  not 
being  furnished  with  horns  ;  the  hair  on  all  other  parts  of 
the  Uxty  is  short,  close,  and  smooth,  except  on  the  hind  face 
of  the  hips  and  thighs,  where  it  is  rather  longer,  and  ra- 
diates outwards  and  round  the  tail,  its  pure  white  ooiour 
contracting  agreeably  with  the  colours  of  the  croup  and 
thighs ;  the  face,  forehead,  and  legs,  as  well  as  the  tufl  of 
lung  hair  between  the  boms,  are  of  a  bright  and  deep  red, 
as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  the  ears  ;  the  neck,  shoulden, 
flanks,  rump,  and  outsides  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  clesr  my 
colour,  like  that  of  the  American  grey  squirrels,  each  luir 
being  annulated  witli  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white ; 
the  back,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  rump,  is  a  deep  reddish 
brown,  and  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  ftm-arms  sod 
thighs,  and  hinder  surface  of  the  hips,  of  the  most  pure  nn- 
mixed  white,  forming  altogether  a  variety,  deameis  snd 
Iwiltianoy  of  colouring  rarely  met  with  among  quadrupeds; 
the  toil  in  very  short,  being  in  fact  little  more  than  a  mere 
stump ;  the  ears  are  round  and  nearly  the  length  of  the 
horns ;  the  hoofs  small,  well-formed,  and,  like  the  hom%  of 
a  deep  black  ooiour  ;  the  forehead  is  perfectly  flat,  and  the 
head  is  compressed  suddenly  below  the  eyes,  and  tapers  to  i 
small  and  attenuated  snout ;  the  legs  are  long  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  so  small  that  they  Bcarcelr 
equal  the  little  finger  in  thickness. 


[Tlie  Mftdoqtw.  A.  SMam:} 

The  madoqna  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Abyssinia,  where  it 
was  originally  noticed  by  Bruce,  who  discovered  it  in  tliB 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Abawi  or  eastern  brsneh  of 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Salt  afterwards  procured  specimens  in  the 
mountains  of  Tigri,  and  sent  the  horns  and  legs  to  tlw 
British  Museum,  where  ttiey  were  observed  by  De  Blainnw. 
and  described  under  the  specific  name  of  Antilope  Saittim, 
in  compliment  to  the  distinguished  traveller  who  I"**"'™ 
them.  More  recently  complete  specimens  have  been  broupit 
to  Europe  by  Riippel,  and  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg.  and 
the  species  has  been  well  described  and  beautiftilly  flgw*d 
both  by  these  travellers  and  in  the  Dar$tellimfr  neuer  Qaet 
loemg  bekannter  Sauj^ethien  of  Professor  Liditenstnii. 
Little  is  known  regarding  the  habits  of  this  species.  It  n 
said  to  live  in  pairs  in  mountainous  districts ;  and  PesM 
informs  us  that  many  of  the  Abyssinians  object  to  eat  rti 
flesh,  from  a  Buperstitious  belief  <rf  its  being  often  found  m 
the  society  of  monkeys  and  baboons. 

V.  The  fiah  group  comprises  two  species  at  present jw? 
imperfectly  known,  and  introduced  into  the  present  arti*! 
on  the  authority  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  the  only 
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tiiralist  vho  has  hitherto  observed  and  described  (hem. 
They  are  dUtinguuhed  by  moder&tetr-aized  lyrated  hfHms, 
confined,  as  in  the  (groups  already  described,  to  the  male 
sex ;  by  large  uiborbitad  or  laohrymary  sinuses,  by  bruftbes 
an  tbe  knees,  two  teats  in  the  femalea,  and  probably  inguinal 
pores ;  hot  the  Tona  of  their  upper  lip  difiers  from  tbat  of  all 
thoM  which  we  have  described,  and,  instead  of  being  hairy 
and  attenuated  as  in  tho  goat,  terminates  in  a  ronnd  naked 
muzzle,  hke  that  of  the  stag  or  roebuck,  thereby  indicating 
a.  decided  difference  in  the  habits  and  nuide  of  life  of  these 
animals,  more  especially  as  ru^arda  tl^  nature  of  their  food. 
But  for  this  ciroiiastanoe,  and  the  absence  of  horns  in  the 
female  sex.  another  character  whinh  has  a  powerAil  inflnenee 
upon  tho  economy  of  luminating  muBinals,  tbe  pnwnea  ot 
the  lachrymal  sinuMs.  tbe  number  of  teali^  the  exiitmce  «f 
KiMo-brwhes,  and,  above  all*  the  lyrated  form  of  the  boms^ 
ffouU  qiproKimate  the  species  at  msent  uider  eonudera- 
tkm  to  tbe  gnrap  wkdah  includes  the  common  gazelle,  the 
sprin^Hiek,  and  other  kindred  species ;  but  the  cbaraeten 
attrilmted  to  them  by  Colonel  Smith  not  only  indicate  a  dif- 
&rence  of  ibod,  but  likewise  a  decidedly  different  habitat — 
the  thick  forest  and  the  grassy  meadow,  instead  of  the  bar^ 
ren  stony  hills  and  the  parched  and  burning  desert  All 
the  details  concerning  their  habits,,  as  well  as  their  local 
names,  are  however  unknown,  and  it  is  mly  from  their  i 
zoological  characters  that  we  ore  enabled  to  deduce  a  few 
fbets  regarding  their  economy. 

B.  A./or/ex,  H.  Smith,  supposed  by  its  deschber  to  he 
tbe  species  noticed  by  Pennant  under  the  name  <rf  the 
Oambtan  antelope,  and  which -that  author  idmttiSeawMi 
the  kbb  of  Bnffon,  is  said  to  he  rather  brger  than  flie 
springbuck,  the  height  at  the  shoulder  being  rather  better 
than  two  feet,  and  the  outward  form  and  appearance  similar 
to  tbosa  of  tbe  kevel.  The  boma  are  about  a  foot  long, 
black,  and  annulated  for  tho  first  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
unooth  and  pointed  oh  the  remaining  portion ;  they  stand 
close  together  at  the  base,  bend  sUghtly  forwards  at  first, 
and  then,  with  a  wide  sweep  outwards,  finally  pointing  in- 
wards and  forwards,  and  resembKng  in  front  the  figure  of  a 
pair  of  forceps.  The  bead  is  broad  across  the  oibits,  and 
measures  about  ten  inches  in  length ;  the  eyes  large  and 
black;  the  ears  rather  wide,  open,  slightly  pontted,  and 
filled  mtemally  with  a  bunch  of  long  white  hair ;  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  Ailvout  brown,  darkest  on  the 
fkce  and  hips,  all  the  under  puts  white,  tbe  latter  colonr 
being  sepuated  fttnn  the  former  by  an  indbtinet  darfc  itripe 
on  ue  flanks ;  tbe  legs  are  narked  in  front  with  a  brown 
streak  terminating  in  a  btaoh  spot  on  the  fore  pasterns,  and 
on  the  hind-legs  extending  but  a  short  distance  up  tbe  canon 
bones;  small  dark  brushes  protect  the  knees;  and  ths  tail, 
about  six  inches  in  length,  i|  white  beneath,  light  brown 
above,  with  a  dark  hne  down  tbe  middle  and  a  black  tuft  at 
the  exUemity,  The  only  s^traen  observed  was  brought 
ftom  the  westcoMst  <^  Afhca,  and  fi»mMly  exhibited  at 
Bxeter  Change ;  it  was  ramarkahlj  timid,  and  of  a  mild, 
engaging  disposition. 

9.  A.  adenoia,  H.  Smith,  which  this  author  identifies 
with  the  kob  of  Buffbn,  but  certainly  without  sufficient 
grounds,  since  the  kob  has  no  lachrymal  sinuses,  i^ilst  in 
the  present  animal  they  are,  by  Colonel  Smith's  own  descrip- 
tion, particularly  long  and  open,  is  a  speraes  deseiibcd  fnnn 
a  pair,  male  and  fbnmlek  formerly  in  the  Sxator  Chan^ 
ooUeotion,  and  dtstingntriied  by  the  peculiar  manner  m 
wbieh  the  hair  is  Erected  upon  the  body,  whirling  round  a 
small  centre  on  the  Ichus,  and  reversed  or  couched  forwards 
on  the  back,  upwards  on  each  side  of  llie  neck,  obliquely 
npon  tbe  flanks,  and  downwards  on  the  hips.  The  genera] 
colour  is  a  uniform  fulvous  bay  abovis  and  white  below,  with 
a  dark  list  down  the  front  of  the  fore-legs,  and  a  black  ring 
round  tbe  hind  canons  immediately  above  the  spurious 
tioofs.  The  tail  is  short  and  entirely  covered  with  long  black 
hair,  and  the  lip,  chin,  and  a  space  round  the  eyes  are 
marked  with  white.  The  horns  of  the  male  rise  immediately 
above  the  orbits,  and  arc  about  nine  incbes  in  length ;  tM 
first  two-thirds  are  marked  with  ten  rings,  forming  promi- 
nent knobs  in  fVont,  but  almost  obliterated  on  the  sides  and 
behind ;  the  superior  third  b-  smooth,  black,  and  rather 
bluntly  pointed ;  they  are  a  little  striated  between  the  annuli 
and  rather  compressed  on  tbe  sides ;  their  direction  is  at 
first  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  but  they  afterwards 
spread  outwards  and  backwards,  with  the  points  finally 
bending  almost  imperceptibly  forwards,  so  as  to  assume, 
when  wen  in  ftmit,  Gm  figure  of  a  commtm  pitAfbrk.  The 


female  is  without  horns,  bat  in  every  othw  nspeot  perfltetfy 
resembles  the  male.  The  pair  observed  by  u>lcmel  Smilh 
were  brought  firom  the  west  coast  of  Aftica,  and  were  ex- 
cessively shy  and  timid. 

VI.  The  sixth  subdivision  of  the  antelope  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  round  naked  muzzle,  large  lachrymal 
sinuses,  and  horns  confined  to  the  male,  but  partieularly  by 
the  number  of  the  boms,  which  amounts  to  four,  forming 
the  only  instance  in  which  homed  animals  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture possess  more  than  two  of  these  organs.  Tbe  inguinal 
pores  and  number  of  teats  in  the  females  have  not  been  ob- 
served ;  the  knees  are  without  brushes.  Tbe  group  con- 
tains at  present  but  a  single  authentic  speeiea,  the  two 
described  by  Dr.  Leaeh  and  Cokmd  Smith  being  but  dif- 
ferent ages,  or  at  moat  difforent  Tarieties  of  ib»  same  animid. 

le.  "Rie  Cbickara,  (A.  quadrteomi^  BlainvSle,)  veil- 
described  by  General  Hordwieke  in  the  Limutan  Tnmiae- 
h'on^  is  about  two  fbet  nine  inches  in  len^  fmm  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  (tf  the  tail ;  tbe  tail  itsdf  u  five  inches 
long,  and  the  height  at  the  shmilder  about  one  foot  eight  or 
nine  inches.  The  superior  or  common  brans  an  about  three 
inches  long,  smooth,  black,  pointed,  erect,  and  moderately 
divergent,  bending  very  slightly  forwards,  and  without  the 
least  indication  of  annuli.  The  spurioos  or  additi<»ial  pair 
of  boms  are  placed  in  front  of  these,  immediately  between 
the  orbits,  and  consist  of  short,  erect,  blunt  stumps,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
circumference  at  tbe  base,  and  of  the  same  smooth  and 
hlaok  amearanoe  as  the  real  bnns.  The  brad  is  seven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  the  ears  fom:  inches  and  three-quar- 
ters, erect  and  pointed ;  the  general  colour  of  tbe  upper 
parts  is  uniform  bright  bay,  and  &at  of  tbe  under  parts  sil- 
very white,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sandy-coloured  hairs ; 
tbe  lips  are  binrdered  with  black.  The  females  differ  from 
the  males  by  tiie  absence  of  horns,  and  likewise  by  being  of 
a  lighter  colour,  which  character  is  conspicttotu  at  a  very 
early  age  and  continues  throughout  life. 

Inis  species,  called  chickara  by  the  Hindoos,  and  chouka 
by  the  Nepalese,  is  common  in  all  tbe  wooded  parts  of 
India,  particularly  in  Bengal,  Bahar  and  Orissa ;  it  is  mo- 
nogamous, and  hves  in  pairs,  in  the  forests  and  thick 
jungle,  being  exceedingly  wild  and  active,  and  rarely  suf- 
fering a  state  of  confinement  unless  taken  young.  During 
the  rutting  season  tbe  male  becomes  parttculady  mischie- 
vous, and  It  is  then  dan^erons  to  wproach  him,  as  be  butti 
at  everything;  within  bis  reach ;  the  fotnale  produces  two 
young  at  a  l»rth,  but  tiie  period  of  gestation  has  not  been 
recorded.  Baron  Cnvier  snpposes.  and  apparently  with 
reason,  that  the  antients  were  acquainted  with  this  species, 
and  that  the  I'intr-horjted  Oryx  of  jfilion  refers  to  the 
modem  chickara. 

VII.  The  seventh  gronp  includes  a  number  of  species 
which  differ  from  the  last;  principally  in  tbe  number  of 
the  horns,  being  two  only,  short,  round,  smooth,  and 
slightly  bent  forwards.  As  in  all  the  species  hitherto 
described,  they  are  wanting  in  the  females.  The  head  is 
terminated  by  a  distinct,  well-formed,  naked  muzzle,  th^ 
lachrymal  sinuses  are  large  and  conspicuous ;  one  species 
only  is  without  inguinal  pores;  another  differs  from  tbe 
general  type  in  the  possession  of  knee-brushes,  which  are 
commonly  wanting,  and  the  females  are  universally  pro- 
vided with  four  teats,  forming  a  small  udder.  A  single 
species  inhabits  India ;  all  the  others  are  African,  and  re- 
side on  the  open  rocky  plains,  or  in  the  gorges  of  mountain 
l^ens,  sometimes  bounding  th>m  cliff  to  cliff  with  all  tbe 
ease  and  security  of  the  ibex.  These  animals  are  generally 
monogamous,  and  associate  in  pairs  or  small  faimlies,  hut 
never  unite  into  lai^e  herds  like  the  saiga  and  springbuck, 
nor  do  they  migrate  from  place  to  place  like  these  species. 

II.  The  Nyl-ghau,  iA.pictti,  Pallas,)  one  of  the  latgest 
and  most  magnificent  antelopes  known,  being  upwards  tS, 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  inhabits  vanous  parts  of 
India,  whence  it  has  often  been  brought  to  England,  where 
it  lives  and  breeds,  and  is  not  an  uncommon  animal.  The 
&ee  of  this  species  is  long  and  narrow,  the  muzzle  lai^  and 
naked,  the  horns  about  seven  inches  long,  small,  round,  and 
black,  rather  distant  at  the  base,  nearly  parallel  throughout 
their  wlinle  length,  pointed  and  slightly  curved  forwards. 
They  are  perfectly  smooth  and  without  annuli,  but  rather  tri- 
angulsT  at  the  base,  and  gradually  rounded  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points.  The  lachrymal  sinuses  are  large,  the 
ears  seven  inches  in  length,  broad  and  rounded  like  those  <tf 
an  ox,  the  neck  deep  ana  compressed  likelhat  of  thd  ^me 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOQfcHc  ' 
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\The  Nyl-Ghaii,  A.  pieta.] 

not  rouuct  and  cylindncal  as  in  the  stag  and  most  other  an- 
telopes, and  the  tail  broad,  equally  covere«l  with  hair  on  the 
sides  and  at  the  root,  but  terminated  hy  a  long  black  tuft, 
and  descending  to  the  houghs.  The  legs  are  small  and 
well-formed,  the  anterior  rather  longer  than  the  posterior, 
and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrs  so  much 
elevated  between  the  shoulders  as  to  give  the  animal  the 
appearance  of  having  a  small  bump.  When  at  rest,  the  feet 
are  gathered  close  under  the  body,  and  the  tail  turned  in 
between  the  hind  legs.  The  hair  is  uniformly  short  and 
close  upon  every  part  of  the  head,  body,  and  limbs,  except- 
ing along  the  top  of  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  where 
it  is  long,  stiff,  and  upright,  forming  a  thin  erect  mane 
which  extends  from  between  the  ears  half  way  down  the 
back  ;  and  on  the  middle  of  the  throat,  where  there  is  a  spe- 
cies of  beard  composed  of  stiff  bristly  hair.  The  general 
colour  is  a  uniform  slaty  blue  on  the  upper  parts  in  the 
male,  and  tawny  red  in  the  female,  on  the  under  parts  uni- 
form white  in  both  sexes ;  the  limbs  and  face  are  almost 
brown,  and  the  lips,  chin,  and  under  surface  of  the  tall 
white.  There  is  a  large  white  spot  on  the  throat,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  cheeks  under  the  lachrymal  sinuses  ; 
and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  in  front  with  one,  and  in 
rear  with  two  conspicuous  spots  of  the  same  colour,  which 
contrast  strongly  with  the  dark  brown  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  and  have  suggested  the  specific  name  of  Antilope 
picta  which  has  been  given  to  this  animal. 

The  nyl-ghau  resides  in  the  dense  forests  of  India,  whence 
it  occasionally  makes  excursions  very  early  in  the  morning 
or  during  the  night,  to  feed  upon  the  corn-fields  of  the  na- 
tives which  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
jungle.  It  is  a  \icious  animal,  of  very  uncertain  temper, 
and  as  it  is  both  powerful  and  resolute,  and  frequently  turns 
upon  its  pursuers,  it  is  seldom  made  an  object  of  chase  ex- 
cept by  the  native  princes,  who  employ  elephants  for  this 
purpose,  or  enclose  the  game  in  nets.  The  usual  method 
which  the  sbccarries  or  professional  hunters  employ  for  its 
ciipture,  is  to  shoot  it  from  an  elevated  platform  when  it 
comes  out  at  night  or  early  in  the  morning  to  feed  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  jungle;  this  being  likewise  their  mode  of  destroy- 
ing tigers,  wild  boars,  and  other  beasts  which  they  dare  not 
attack  openly.  Even  in  confinement,  and  when  domesticated 
from  birth,  the  violent  and  changeable  temper  of  the  nyl- 
ghau cannot  be  trusted.  Previous  to  making  its  attack,  it 
drops  upon  the  fore-knees,  advancing  in  this  position  till 
within  a  proper  distance,  and  then  darting  suddenly  for- 
wards with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  and  with  a  force  which 
no  ordinary  animal  can  withstand.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
iu  vigour  and  resolution,  it  is  the  most  common  prey  of  the 
tiger,  which  the  shecarries  often  destroy  in  the  very  act  of 
devouring  the  mangled  remains  of  tliis  animal ;  for,  when 
these  are  diseovered,  the  hunters  always  erect  their  platforms 
in  a  convenient  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  car- 
cass, knowing,  by  experience,  that  the  tiger  is  sure  to  return 
on  the  following  nignt  to  glut  himself  at  leisure  with  tlie 
produce  of  his  previous  chase.  The  nyl-ghau  has  often  bred 


in  confinement,  both  in  this  country  and  in  India:  tfai> 
period  of  gestation  lasts  for  eight  months,  and  two  young 
are  most  commonly  produced  at  a  birth.  At  first  the  young 
males  are  of  the  same  reddish-brown  colour  as  tha  females, 
and  only  assume  the  groyish-blue  shade  proper  to  their  sex, 
on  arriving  at  maturity :  their  growth  is,  however,  rapid, 
and  they  attain  their  adult  size  in  the  second  or  third  year 
of  their  age. 

12.  The  OuRKBi,  (A.  Koparia,  Schreber,)  called  bleek- 
bok,  or  palebuck  hy  the  Dutch  colonists,  at  the  Cape,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  IJchtenstein,  is  a  much  smaller  species 
than  the  nyl-ghau,  and  difiers  from  all  the  other  species  of 
the  present  section  by  the  larg^  brushes  which,  in  common 
with  many  other  antelopes,  it  has  upon  the  upper  end  of 
the  canons,  immediately  below  the  knees,  and  from  which 
it  derives  its  specific  name  of  A.  scoparia.  It  measures 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  length  from  the  muzile  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  Die  length  of  the  latter  is  three  inches  and 
a  half,  that  of  the  head  seven  inches  and  a  half  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  horn,  of  the  horns  themselves  five 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  of  the  ears  three  inches  and  three- 
quarters.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  ten  inches, 
at  the  croup  nearly  two  feet,  and  the  size  of  the  animaU  as 
well  as  its  general  form  and  proportions,  are  nearly  those  of 
the  roebuck,  only  that  the  head  is  longer  and  more  iilender. 
The  horns  are  awl-shaped,  sharp,  slender,  nearly  straight 
and  bending  almost  imperceptibly  to  the  front ;  they  are 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  few  obscure  wrinkles,  suc- 
ceeded by  fi%'e  or  six  well-defined  rings,  but  are  smooth  and 
black  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  and  end 
in  very  sharp  points.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
is  a  uniformly  pale  yellowish -brown,  darker  in  some  indivi- 
duals than  in  others ;  all  the  under  parts,  as  well  as  the 
chin,  lips,  and  a  longitudinal  streak  over  the  eyes  in  the 
form  of  eyebrows,  are  white,  and  this  colour  likewise  spreads 
over  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hips.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  long  bushy  hair  of  a  jet  black  colour,  forming  a  marked 
and  prominent  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  buttocks  ;  the 
ears  are  edged  with  a  narrow  border  of  dark  brown,  and  im^ 
mediately  beneath  their  opening  at  the  root  there  is  a 
remarkable  bald  or  naked  spot  of  an  oval  form  on  each  side 
of  the  head. 

The  ourehi  inhabits  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa,  and 
without  lieing  positively  gregarious,  is  fond  of  the  society  of 
its  own  species.  It  is  found  chieHy  in  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  Cape  colony  towards  Caffmtia,  and  its  flesh,  though 
dry  and  destitute  of  fat,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  venisons 
of  the  country.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  found 
on  the  plains  about  Zwartkops  bay.  When  feeding,  they 
straggle  confusedly  over  the  plain,  and  appear  to  be  in  com- 
pany mlher  accidentally  thaiL^hy  intention  ;  when  alarmed 
also,  they  do  not  Hy  together,  out  each  runs  off  by  itself  in 
whatever  direction  it  thinks  most  secure  from  danger  for 
the  moment.  If  the  antilope  montana  of  Riippel,  generally 
identified  with  this  animal,  be  in  reality  the  same  species, 
it  would  appear  lo  extend  along  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  continent  to  the 
banks  of  the  Babr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  close  to  which 
Riippel  procured  his  specimens. 

13.  The  Stkknbok  (A.  tragulut,  Licbtenstetn)  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  elegant  of  the  antelope  tribe.  Its 
legs  are  longer  and  smaller  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  in 
any  other  species  ;  its  body  is  compact  and  well  made ;  its 
head  small,  pointed,  and  ending  in  a  well-formed  naked 
muzzle,  and  its  tail  reduced  to  a  mere  tubercle,  scarcely 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  croup  and  buttock^. 
The  whole  length,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is 
about  three  feet  four  or  five  inches  ;  that  of  the  head,  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  hums,  four  inches,  and  from 
the  same  point  to  the  root  of  the  ear  six  inches,  the  tail  being 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  horns  four  inches.  The 
height  at  the  shoulder  is  one  foot  seven  inches,  and  at  the 
croup  one  foot  nine.  The  colouring  f  this  species  is  alto- 
gether peculiar,  and  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  ruminants.  In  general,  it  is  a  reddish  fawn-colour 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but  this  seems  to  be  ulased, 
or,  as  it  were,  overlaid  on  the  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and 
hip3  with  a  light  dun  or  silvery  brown  hue.  arising  from  the 
hairs  in  these  situations  being  tipped  with  that  colour ;  the 
nose  and  legs  are  dark  brown,  the  breast,  belly,  and  interior 
of  the  fore-arms  and  thighs  white ;  the  hair  of  the  forehead 
is  long  and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  a  remarkable  Uack 
line  passes  from  the  root  of  each  horn  backwards,  uniting 
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between  the  eats,  and  forming  an  obtuse  angle  equally  as 
conspicuous  in  the  hornless  females  as  in  the  horned  males, 
Mid  affofding  an  excellent  critorion  by  which  to  distinguiBh 
the  species.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  small  and  round* 
ftimished  at  the  roots  with  a  few  fiuntly  marked  wrinkles, 
but  smooth  and  polished  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  aiid  enduig  in  extremely  sharp  points,  almost  im- 
perceptibly bending  forwards.  The  ears  are  extremely  large 
ibr  sise  of  Uie  animal,  being  nearly  half  as  long  again 
as  the  horns,  and  broad  in  fffopuriion.  But  perhaps  the 
most  ranark^le  character  of  the  species,  and  certainly  that 
which  most  definitely  disUnguishes  it  IVom  all  the  other 
ruminants  with  which  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded, 
though  it  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  observers,  is 
the  total  absence  of  spurious  boofii,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind 
feet,  a  character  which  we  have  already  fuund  in  the  prong- 
buck,  and  which,  aa  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  ruminating 
animal  of  the  hollow-homed  family  poiise&ses. 

The  steenbok  resides  in  pairs  on  the  stony  plains  and 
mountain  ToUeys  of  SouUi  Afnca,  not,  however,  frequenting 
very  elevated  or  rocky  localities,  as  its  colonial  name  of 
ateenbok,  or  stonebuck,  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  prefers  the  dry  open  flats,  coverea  here  and  there, 
it  is  true,  with  larse  rocks  and  boulder  stones,  hut  Ukewise 
interspersed  with  unmps  of  stunted  bushes  and  underwood, 
which  furnish  it  with  cover.  This  is  the  general  character 
of  the  South  Airicau  plaiiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Town,  as  well  as  of  the  gorges  of  the  moderate  hills  and 
mountains,  and  it  is  in  sucn  situations  that  the  ateenbok  is 
most  commonly  found.  This  animal  is,  moreover,  remark- 
ably shy  and  timid,  runs  with  extraordinary  swiftness,  and 
when  pursued  will  frequently  bound  over  a  space  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  at  a  single  leap.  When  closely  pressed,  and 
without  any  further  means  or  power  of  escape,  it  will  hide 
its  head  in  the  first  hole  or  corner  it  happens  to  meet  with, 
and  thus  patiently  resign  itself  to  its  hte.  Though  it  cannot 
be  called  a  rare  animu  at  the  Cape,  it  is  nowhere  particu- 
larly common,  being  much  hunted  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  Its  flesh,  which  fhmisbes  excellent  venison,  and  great 
numbers  of  the  young  being  destroyed  by  eagles  and  other 
birds  of  prey.  Colonel  Smith  has  described  the  young  of' 
the  steenbok  as  a  different  species,  by  the  name  of  A.  ru- 
fescetu;  and  the  A.  pallida,  or  A.  pediotragut,  of  Aftelius, 
appears  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  adult  of  the  present 
animal,  the  really  distinctive  characters  of  which  have  been 
hitherto  very  imperfectly  reported. 

14.  The  Grysbok  {A.  meianotis,  Lichtenstein)  is  aspecies 
closely  allied  to  the  steenbok,  but  rather  lower  on  the  le^ 
and  more  heavily  made.  The  whole  length  of  the  body  b 
neariy  three  feet,  that  of  the  head,  from  the  muczle  to  be- 
tween the  ears,  «x  inches ;  the  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
one  foot  Ave  inches  and  a  half,  and  at  the  croup  one  fbot 
seven  and  a  quarter ;  the  horns  ore  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  the  ears  five  Inches.  The  head,  as  in  the  steenbok, 
contracts  suddenly  before  the  eyes,  and  ends  in  a  pointed 
muzzle ;  the  horns  are  situated  immediately  above  the  orbits, 
straight,  upright,  pointed,  and  shining,  with  two  or  three 
small  annuli  at  the  roots ;  the  ears  are  long,  wide,  and  open, 
and  the  tail,  almost  tuberculous,  is  concealed  among  the 
long  hair  which  passes  backwards  over  the  hipa.  The  hur 
of  the  body  is  universally  long,  particularly  on  the  hind 
quarters ;  on  the  head  and  extremities  it  is,  on  the  contrary, 
remarkably  short.  All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
red  colour,  thinly  but  r^^ularly  intermixed  with  long  coarse 
hairs  of  the  purest  white,  giving  the  whole  ^animal  a  hoary 
appeanmce,  expressed  by  its  colonial  nam'e  of  gtyibok,  or 
grey-buck,  and  fitrming  altogether  a  character  not  easily 
mistaken ;  the  inferior  parts  are  luiiform  light  sandy  brown 
or  red,  the  head  and  extremities  f^wn-colour ;  the  muzzle, 
the  openings  of  the  lachrymal  sinuses,  and  an  obscure  circle 
about  the  eyes,  as  well  as  a  mark  upon  the  occiput  of  some 
specimens  are  black,  as  are  likewise  the  backs  of  the  ears, 
which  are  nearly  naked,  with  a  few  very  shmrt  grey  hairs 
thinly  scattered  over-tbem. 

The  habits  of  the  grysbok  are  in  most  respects  similar  to 
thofle  of  the  steenbok.  It  lives  in  pairs  upon  the  plains, 
never  unites  into  troops  or  flocks,  and  conceals  itself  in 
clumps  of  underwood,  whence  it  is  not  eanly  driven,  lying 
ekw  like  a  haie  in  her  fbrm,  and  seldom  moving  till  almost 
trodden  on.  It  is  commm  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  at 
the  Cape,  and  being  less  swift  than  me  steenbok  is  more 
easily  captured ;  its  vmism  is  much  esteemed,  though,  like 
the  genwaUtT  of  antdopei,  destitute  of  fat. 


15.  The  Klipsfrinosr.  (A.onotnfgus,V<mla,)  calltA 
kainsi  by  the  Hottentots,  is  an  antelope  wUeh  inhabits  the 
most  barren  and  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  Cape,  and 
spears  to  supply  in  South  Africa  the  place  of  the  chamois 
and  ibex.  The  entire  length  of  tfiis  animal,  firom  the 
muzzle  tu  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  three  feet  two  inches,  its 
height  twenty-one  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  about  an  inch 
more  at  the  croup ;  the  horns  are  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  the  ears  four  and  a  quarter,  and  the  tail  three.  The 
head  is  short  end  small,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  sud- 
denly contracted  immediately  in  front  of  the  ortilts,  ending 
in  a  small,  round,  naked,  ^lack  muzzle ;  the  lachrymal 
sinuses  open  by  a  moderately-sized  circular  aperture ;  the 
horns  of  the  male  are  pmectl^  straight  and  smooth 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  having  three  or 
four  small  but  distinct  annuli  surrounding  their  roots ;  the 
ears  are  lai^e,  open,  and  rounded  at  the  points ;  the  eyes 

'  large  and  dark,  and  the  tail  appearing  externally  only  by  a 
brush  of  hair  which  clothes  it.  There  are  neither  inguinal 
pores  nor  knee-brushes,  but  in  place  of  the  latter  the  knees 
of  some  specimens  exhibit  a  naked  callous  patch,  probably 
occasioned  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks.  The  general 
colour  of  the  animal  on  all  the  umee  parts  of  the  body  is  a 
lively  and  pleasing  mixture  of  yellow  and  green,  resulting 
from  each  hair  being  individuaUy  surrounded  by  alternate 
rings  of  these  two  colours ;  the  under  parts  of  the  body  ore 
light  sandy-red,  tinged  with  yellow  ;  the  interior  of  the  ears 
is  filled  with  long  white  hair,  a  narrow  black  border  BUr> 
rounds  their  edges,  and  the  eyes  are  encircled  by  the  same 
^lour.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  lone,  padded,  and  stands 
perpendicularly  out  from  the  hide ;  that  of  the  head  and 
extremities  is  shorter,  and  lies  in  the  usual  direction ;  in 
quaUty  the  latter  also  resembles  the  hair  of  common  animals, 
but  the  texture  of  the  hair  which  covers  all  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  body  and  neck  is  altogether  peculiar,  being  similar 
to  that  of  the  prongbuck  already  described.  It  h  round  and 
hollow  internally,  and  so  fra^e  that  it  breaks  with  the 
slightest  touch,  crushing  like  straw  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  so  defldent  in  elasticity  that  it  never  rwains 
its  origmal  form.  The  tail  is  ooA-ered  with  a  small  buui  of 
hair  of  the  same  description,  but  so  short  as  to  be  scarctriy 
perceptible  among  the  long  hair  of  the  hips.  The  legs  are 
more  robust  than  m  most  other  species  of  antelope,  and  tiie 
hoofs,  instead  of  being  pointed  and  flat  beneath,  are  perfectly 
round  and  cylindrical,  being  worn  only  at  the  tips,  upon 
which  alone  the  animal  treads.  This  peculiarity  of  structure 
in  the  hoof^  and  the  rigid  form  of  the  pastern  joints,  which 
are  perfeeUy  stiff,  and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  canons, 
account  for  the  amazing  agiUty  which  the  klipspringer  dis- 
plays in  bounding  among  the  most  dangerous  rocks  and 
precipices. 

The  pecnUar  habitat  of  this  speeieB  makes  it  impossible  to 
hunt  it  with  dogs,  but  it  is  easily  shot  as  it  exposes  itself 
Upon  the  naked  rooks,  and  great  numbers  of  the  young  are 
destroyed  by  eagles  and  other  birds  at  pray  which  inhabit 
the  same  localities.  In  consequence  of  tbisr  the  animal  is 
by  no  means  common,  and  is  becoming  every  day  more 
scarce  in  situations  where  it  most  abounded  fbrmerly  ;  the 
excellence  of  its  venison  and  the  value  of  its  hair,  wnieh  is 
held  in  great  estimation  for  stuffing  saddles  and  mattresses, 
hold  out  a  powerftil  inducement  to  its  destruction. 

16.  A.  acuHcmtit,  De  Bleinville.  This  species  is  only 
known  from  a  mutilated  skull  and  boms  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Su)^;eong  in  London.  The  horns  are  round,  verti- 
cal, very  sharp-pointed,  and  perfectly  smooUi,  without  the  least 
appearance  m  annuli  at  Um  base,  nearly  parallel  thnnighout 
their  whole  length,  ai^  moderately  curved  fwwarda ;  they 
are  three  inches  long,  and  little  more  than  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base.  The  sinciput  is  narrow,  aqaaie, 
and  much  elevated.  These  <diaracters  show  the  fra^ent 
in  question  to  have  belonged  to  a  young  animal.  (x>lonel 
Smith  adds,  that  it  was  brought  fmn  India,  and  considers 
it  to  be  the  species  which  Mr.  Johnston  alludes  to  in  hia 
Sketchea  qf  Indian  Field  Sportt  under  the  name  vl  small 
deer,  and  which  that  author  says  is  an  inhabitant  ti£  the 
dense  forests  of  the  Rhamgur  country. 

17.  A.  mbtUata,  Smith,  is  another  qiectes  only  known 
from  the  boms,  whiob  were  Ukewise  brought  from  India  to 
the  CoUege  aS  Surgeons,  where  they  were  observed  by 
Colone!  Smith,  and  afterwards  figured  end  described  bv  him 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Grifiitha's  Animal  Kingdom.  Ifhese 
horns  are  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  an  inch  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base,  smooth,  black,  and  sharp-pointed. 
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Tiie*  are  nenrly  Vierliral  on  the  foreliead,  bending  mtKle- 
rnlely  outwai'ds  in  tlic  middle,  nnd  llieir  poinln  tLiniiini^ 
Blightlj-  inwards,  and  thus  assuming  scrniethins  ol'the  liyiirij 
of  a  shoe  maker's  awl.  Their  distance  at  the  base  is  «iie 
inch  and  ti.vo  lines,  and  in  tlie  middle  about  two  inchiL's. 

VIII.  Tlie  eiylith  «roup  intti  vhadi  wo  divide  the  genus 
antilope  is  distinyiiiahed  frpm  all  those  which  preeedu'  it  by 
the  total  absence  of  ladiryroal  sinuses,  and  hj  the  bflBiitirul 
spiial  furra  of  the  liarns,  surrounded  throughout  the  groiiter 
part  of  their  Isiijftli  hy  a  prominent  wreath.  The  a  pedes 
comprised  in  this  suhJivigion  have  likewise  diatinrt  naked 
muz/Ics  and  inguinal  pores,  hut  they  want  knee-hruslie&. 
and  [he  females  are  Mithout  horns  and  provitjcd  with  four 
man^ma;.  They  inhahit  the  forests  of  South  and  West 
j'ifrica,  and  are  the  only  antelopes  djutinguished  by  the 
variety  of  ibeir  coLouis,  hl;ing  more  or  less  t>poMed  and 
ribbetl  with  white  upon  a  dark  or  fallow  ground.  Tliey  li^  e 
in  paira  or  Bmali  familieS'- 


IS.  The  Kooncio  {A- ^tyf^'Jficei'O'fi  PoUns)  is  a  niagni- 
fioent  ;iliiiiia1  of  South  Africa,  and  one  af  the  largest  of  thi; 
antelope  ^nus,  ineasurint!:  npwnrds  *it' eight  (i;et  in  leJi^tli, 
and  lieing:  four  feet  hieh  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  thn 
mniu  are  parlirularly  ma^nifK-mit ;  tliey  are  neariy  four 
feet  lonir,  and  heautiruUv  twiatcd  into  a  wide-snvcepinf; 
spiral  oL'  iws  tnrii*  and  ■  halt,  i^wrroundtfl  by  a  prominent 
Wreatli  which  follows  all  their  windings,  and  is  Kradually 
oblileraCed  towards  the  poinb;,  whieh  are  rather  lilvijit  and 
directed  ontwarOs,  They  are  thick  at  t!ie  base,  nnfl  marked 
for  sMime  distant'e  up  with  irrepjular  w  rinWles,  Imt  not  j.nmi- 
latcd.  dark  bfown  at  ilie  bottom.  h!aik  in  the  middle,  and 
the  extreme  points  white.  ThL'y  sprEiad  boldly  and  widely 
outwards  and  are  usually  earned  couched  on  each  side  of 
the  back,  on  arconnt  nf  their  groat  wei^hr.  The  wholr 
make  of  this  animal  is  heavy  :  the  heail  larpc  and  tennijiatt'^l 
by  a  broad  miizxle,  the  ears  brnad  and  slfluehin-J:,  the  limbs 
thick  and  robust,  and  the  whole  external  appeamnee  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  an  ox  than  of  an  antelope.  The 
ground  eolour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  a  li^hl  fallow-brown, 
with  B  narrow  whiii^  ribbon  alcjiip  the  spine,  and  ei^ht  or 
ten  similar  bands  descenilinf;  from  the  buck  and  passinjr 
obliquely  dowii  the  sides  and  hips  ;  the  belly  nnd  u]irlyr  [lartii 
are  pale  silvery  brown.  On  ihe  nrcU  and  withers  iu  a  thin 
spare  mam?  of  a  brown  iMlmir,  and  the  chin,  throat,  and 
brea-^t  are  furnished  with  similar  lnlis  hair^;,  formitig'  a 
gpecien  of  beard.  ThR  plieeka  are  marked  wirlh  two  or  three 
ruund  white  spots,  and  a  iiain)W  j^ey  line  passes  from  ihi? 
antcrioranfik  of  theeyedown  towardsi  the  muzzle.  Tlic  tail 
is  moderately  litng,  aiul  equally  covered  with  short  hair. 

This  itiai:niliecnt  animal  inhabits  the  woody  parts  of 
Caffmria.  principally  ahinij  the  hanks  of  ri^ers^  to  which  it 
readily  lakes  when  pursued,  nnd  awima  ^velk  It  lives  in 
Btnall  families  of  four  or  Rve  individuals,  is  never  found  on 
the  open  plain.j.  much  less  on  the  mountsiins,  aa  M.  Dos- 
marest  erroneously  suppoioif,  nnd  fewls  on  (he  <<hoot^  and 
leaves  of  yaunij  tn-es,  Tboxisjh  a  heavy  animal,  and  by  no 
means  rapid  i^n  the  course,  it  leaps  willi  surprising  ag;ihly. 


and  haft  b«en  known  to  clear  a  door  of  ten  feet  high  at  i 
single  bound.  The  males  are  not  de&cient  in  r^nirage,  hut 
defend  themielves  resolutely  when  driven  to  bay;  when 
taken  young,  however,  they  are  readily  domesticated,  and 
show  no  inclination  to  regain  their  original  freedom.  The 
females  pn)diioe  one  young  at  a  tinte. 

19.  Tlie  BosHBOR  (A.  tylvatiea,  Sparnnaa)  is  a  much 
smaller  animal  than  the  kocidoo,  measuring  about  four  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  being  two  feet  six 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  boms  are  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  thick  at  the  base  and  gradually  attenuated,  but 
ending  in  rather  blunt  points ;  they  are  twisted  tm  their  own 
axis,  but  do  not  form  the  wiide-spreading  spiral  curves  so 
remarkable  in  those  of  the  koodoo :  from  the  base,  however, 
two  sharp,  prominent  wreaths,  one  on  the  outer  and  the 
other  on  the  inner  surface,  wind  spirally  round  them  for  the 
first  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  are  gradually  obliterated 
towards  the  points,  which  are  smooth  and  polished.  The 
ears  are  large  and^rounded  at  the  tops,  the  limhs  robust  but 
clean  and  well-formed,  and  the  tail  of  moderate  length  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  common  fellow-deer.  The  male  and 
female  are  of  different  colours;  the  ground  colour  of  the 
former  is  a  dark  sepia  brown  above,  and  white  beneath,  the 
head  and  cheeks  being  light  and  sandy-red,  and  the  eX' 
tremities  fulvous ;  that  of  the  latter  reddish-fawn  above  and 
white  beneath.  Two  pure  white  bands  cross  the  throat,  one 
at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  other  at  the 
union  of  the  neck  with  the  cheat ;  the  lips  and  chin  are  also 
white ;  round  white  spots  mark  the  cheeks,  and  sometimes 
the  nose  in  front  of  the  eyes,  and  similar  spots  are  dispersed 
irrcgtdarly  over  the  hips  and  thighs,  to  the  amount  of  a 
dozen  or  more  on  each  side,  sometimes  even  forming  inter- 
rupted lines.  The  hair  is  of  moderate  length,  but  it  is 
smooth  and  lies  close  to  the  body ;  the  backs  of  the  ears  are 
covered  with  short  brown  hair  ;  the  tail  is  black  above  and 
white  underneath,  and  the  pastern  joints  are  marked  behind 
with  two  oblong  spots  of  the  same  colour.  In  very  old  males 
the  legs  become  almost  uniformly  grey,  and  at  all  ages  thet« 
is  a  white  Une  running  down  their  inner  surface  even  to  the 
very  hoof.  All  these  marks  are  equally  found  in  the  females, 
hut  not  being  so  prominently  contrasted,  on  account  of  the 
lighter  ground  colour  of  this  sex,  they  are  not  so  conspicuous 
as  in  the  males.  There  is  frequently  also  a  narrow  white 
list  along  the  back,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  character  in 
either  sex,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  wanting  in  the  females. 
The  yoimg  males  are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  adults,  but 
rather  lighter,  and  the  wliite  spots  on  the  hips  and  thighs 
more  faintly  marked. 

The  boshbok,  or  bush-goat,  as  its  colonial  name  impheSf 
resides  in  the  woods,  which  it  never  quits  but  during  the 
bright  moonlight  nights,  or  early  in  the  morning,  when  it 
comes  out  to  graze  on  the  border  of  the  forest,  or  to  make  in- 
cursions into  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  corn-fields.  Its 
voice  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  its  deceitful  tone 
sometimes  leads  the  benighted  traveller  into  the  most  remote 
and  lonely  depths  of  the  forest  in  the  vain  search  after  some 
human  habitation,  which  he  is  all  the  time  leaving  behind 
him.  It  is  a  skiw  runner,  and  easily  caught  when  surprised 
in  an  open  situation,  but  it  keeps  close  to  the  woods,  through 
which  It  penetrates  with  great  ease,  running  with  the  horns 
couched  backwards  along  the  sides  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
them  from  impeding  its  course  hy  striking  against  the 
branches,  and  naving  the  neck  and  throat  fluently  de- 
nuded hy  rubbing  against  the  underwood,  as  it  forces  its 
passage  through  the  thick  covers.  The  species  is  mono- 
gamous, the  male  and  female  being  always  found  either 
alone,  or  accompanied  by  one  or  two  kids,  but  never  by 
adult  individuals.  It  is  common  enough  in  Caffraria,  ana 
in  such  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  as  have  sufficient  forest 
to  afford  it  a  secure  asylum ;  its  flesh  makes  good  Teaiaon, 
that  of  the  breast  being  particularly  esteemed. 

20.  The  GlTiB  {A.  scripla,  Pallas)  has  the  same  genenl 
characters  as  the  boshbok,  and  the  horns  of  the  male  are 
likewise  similar,  hut  it  is  smaller,  lighter,  and  more  deli- 
cately formed,  and  is  said  to  live  in  society  upon  the  plains, 
a  circumstanoB  which,  if  it  can  be  relied  on,  forms  a  reautrk- 
able  exception  to  the  habits  of  the  other  species  of  antelopes 
included  in  the  present  group.  It  measures  four  feet  and 
a-half  fhnn  *'.he  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  its  height  at 
the  shouldei  is  two  feet  six  inches,  and  at  the  croup  two  feet 
eight ;  the  horns  are  eight  inches  kng,  the  ears  five,  and 
the  tail  six.  The  horns  are  strught,  a  little  com  pressed 
and  twisted  spirally  upon  their  axis  with  two  wreaths  passing 
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round  tkem  etrangly  marked  at  bottom,  but  obliterated 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  points.  The  general  colour  is  ■ 
a  reddish  fawn  iharked  with  white  line*  and  spots.  The 
head  is  unmixed  fkwn-colour  with  a  dark  mark  on  the  fore- 
head and  face,  white  spots  in  front  and  beneath  each  eye, 
and  another  on  the  cheek,  at  some  distance  beneath  the 
opening  of  the  ear ;  the  sides  of  the  u])per  hp  and  the  whole 
space  under  the  chin  are  likewise  white.  The  neck  is  un- 
mixed fvmi,  deep  above  and  hghter  beneath,  with  a  white 
mark  on  the  breast:  tiie  body  likewise  is  deep  fown-o(dour, 
with  a  dorsal  line  of  white  and  black  hair  iiUennized*  and 
n^^er  longer  than  Uiose  on  the  rest  of  the  baay.  From  this 
dorsal  line  originate  eight  or  ten  narrow  transverse  ribbons 
of  pure  yhite,  which  pass  obliquely  down  over  the  ribs  and 
liipe,  and  are  crossed  on  the  sides  and  flanks  by  one  or  some- 
times  two  longitudinal  bands  of  the  same  ocuoor,  running 
from  the  should»  to  the  hips  on  each  side,  in  a  directioa 
parallel  to  the  dorsal  line.  All  these  markings  are  constant 
in  the  species  and  equally  common  to  both  sexes ;  they  are 
at  regular  distances  from  one  another,  and,  as  Buffon  has 
ol^rved,  present  the  appearance  of  a  set  of  small  harness. 
A  few  small,  round,  white  spots  are  frequently  also  scattered 
over  the  hips  and  thighs,  as  in  the  bosbbok,  and  the  interior 
of  the  fore-arms,  thighs  and  legs,  are  likewise  of  this  colour, 
but  the  breast.  beUy,  and  under  parts  of  the  body  in  gwMnl 
are  tioifiHm  ftilvous  brown. 

The  guib  inhabits  the  vest  oooat  of  AfKea.  from  Siena 
Leone  to  the  banks  td  the  Senegal,  ftom  the  latter  of  which 
localities  it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  celebrated 
Adanson.  It  is  said  to  associate  with  its  own  species  and  to 
form  extensive  herds,  which  rende  equally  in  toe  forests  and 
on  the  open  plains,  particolarly  in  &e  vicinity  of  Podor  and 
Goree.  where  these  animals  are  very  numerous.  Guib  is 
their  name  in  the  Jolloff  langua^.  The  colours  are  some- 
times sabject  to  a  slight  variation  as  far  as  regards  the 
number  of  luigitudinal  and  transverse  bands  on  the  sides. 
Colonrt  Smith  has  considered  this  difference  specific,  and 
has  bestowed  the  name  of  A.  phtUercUa  upon  the  variety 
with  a  single  longitudinal  line  on  the  flanks,  retaining  the 
original  name  of  ^.  scnpta  for  the  variety  which  is  narked 
with  two  <tf  these  lines.  This  distinction,  to  say  ttw  least  of 
it,  is  extronaly  doubtful,  and  the  difference  maa  which  it  is 
founded  is  in  oU  {vobabUity  merely  aoeidentaL 

IX.  The  ninth  group  antelopes  includes  a  numbw  <tf 
species  characterised  by  their  distinct  naked  muzzles,  h<»ns 
in  the  mole  sex  only,  distinguished  by  a  single  curvature 
towards  the  point,  more  or  mbb  Strongly  marked  according 
to  the  species,  by  their  large  inguinal  pores,  by  the  presence 
of  four  teats  in  the  females,  and  by  the  absence  of  lachrymal 
sinuses  and  knee-brushes.  This  fomily  is,  like  the  last, 
exclusively  African,  the  species  residing  in  pairs  or  small 
families  of  five  or  six.  individuals  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
south  and  west  coasts  of  the  Continent,  generally  about  the 
sources  of  mountain-streams,  and  among  the  sedges  and 
reeds  on  the  books  of  dried-up  rivor^uHM.  The  qualities 
of  their  fur  sufficiently  mdioite  these  upland  and  moun- 
tainous halntats.  The  hair  is  of  a  woolly  texture,  floe,  olose 
and  warm,  and  in  ti»  young  animals  beantiftdly  fiinfaid 
BJ^d  parted  into  separate  locks.  Their  le^  are  robust  and 
powerful,  and.  though  not  deficient  in  point  of  beauty,  they 
want  the  light  form  and  graoeful  action  which  characterise 
the  generality  of  the  antelope  genus. 

21.  The  KoBA,  (A.  koba,]  called  Grande  Vaehe  bmne,  or 
large  brown  cow,  by  the  French  of  Senegal,  is  in  size  equal 
to  the  European  stag,  being  upwoids  of  five  feet  in  lenjftb, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail .  The 
head,  measured  fimn  between  the  ears,  is  fifteen  inches  Long, 
and  Uie  ears  themselves  nine  inches.  The  boms  are  twenty 
inches  king,  annulated  throughout  the  first  three  quarters 
of  their  length,  oHnprttaed  on  the  sides,  and  in  Aill  grown 
animals  having  a  tendency  to  assutne  a  lyrated  form  with 
the  point  nUber  bhuit  and  directed  forwards.  The  boms  of 
this  oaimal  wore  originally  brought  from  Sencml  by  Aden- 
SOB,  and  detcribed  and  flgored  by  Buff«i  and  Daubenton  in 
the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Hietoire  NatureUe ;  from  that 
period  till  Tory  leeently  nothing  further  was  known  of  the 
spedes,  but  within  the  last  eighteen  months  two  living 
specimens,  a  nude  and  female,  have  been  luvught  to 
England,  and  ore  now  exhibited,  the  latter  at  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the 
former  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens.  The  hair,  with- 
out b^ng  exactly  coarse,  is  long  and  rough  upon  every  part 
of  the  Imy.  stanoii^  out  from  the  hide  in  diffiaiettt  diiectunu. 
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and  foiming  round  the  neck  a  kind  of  rou^h  hristW  mane; 
the  ears  are  long,  pointed,  and  habitually  directed  forwards, 
and  the  tail,  broad,  and  uniformly  covered  with  hair,  reaches 
to  the  hough,  and  is  without  a  terminal  tuft.  The  general 
colour  of  tiie  body  is  a  dark  vinous  red  on  the  upper  parts 
and^very  grey  beneath,  the  former  being  tinged  with  dark 
brown  alcsg  tlw  spine  and  on  the  croup,  from  an  intermix- 
ture of  bla(^  hairs.  The  fiuM  and  tegs  are  also  dark  brown, 
almost  a{^)roaching  to  black,  the  lips,  chin,  and  wider  side 
of  the  tail  white,  and  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  the  same  colour 
passes  over  the  eyes  in  the  form  of  eyelm)ws,  and  descends 
for  some  inches  along  each  side  of  the  fooe.  The  feet  are 
marked  with  foint  grey  rings  immediately  above  the  hoofii, 
and  the  ears  are  iatcmally  striated  with  three  loigitudinal 
white  Unes. 

Hie  attitude  of  the  koba  when  at  rest  rsry  much  ze- 
sModiles  that  oi  the  nyl-ghau,  the  feet  being  ^faered  close 
under  the  body,  and  the  tail  pressed  in  between  the  hind- 
legs.  In  a  state  of  nature  ite  halHte  are  altogether  unknown ; 
in  confinement  it  is  gentle  and  timid. 

22.  The  KoB,  (A,  kob,  Erxleben.)  called  Petite  Vacite 
bnme,  or  httle  brown  cow,  by  the  French  seUlers  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  is  described  as  beii^  about  the  size 
of  the  &Ilow-de«,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  koba,  but  the 
animal  is  only  known  by  the  skull  and  boms  brought  by 
Adanson  from  Senegal.  These  are  pretty  large,  black,  witih 
a  single  concave  curvature  directed  forwards,  approaching 
one  another  at  the  pmnts,  and  marked  on  the  first  two-thirds 
of  their  length  with  seven  orei^ht  prominent  rings.  The 
head  is  long  and  namnr.  and  without  pito  for  the  laehrj'mal 
•inus,  ahmnng  therefbre  ibat  this  ofgan  does  not  «ist ;  its 
entile  lengUi  is  nine  inehes ;  the  length  of  the  hanis  it 
durteen  inches  aa  the  curves,  end  their  eircumforenee  at 
the  base  five  inches  and  a  half:  their  distance  ftom  one 
another  is  eight  lines  only  at  the  base,  five  inehes  in  the 
middle^  and  two  inches  and  a  half  at  the  points. 

23.  The  RaiTBOK,  (A.  eieotragve,  Schreber.)  or  reedbuck, 
so  called  from  ite  habit  of  frequmting  the  reedy  banks  and 
beds  of  dry  water-courses,  ia  four  feet  and  a  half  in  Length, 
and  two  fifet  nine  or  ten  inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The 
head  is  ten  inches  long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the 
horns,  the  horns  ten  inches  and  a  half  in  a  straight  line, 
and  thirteen  inchea  along  the  curves,  and  the  tau  eleven 
inebea.  The  boms  are  round,  annulated  at  the  base,  with 
praoainent  sharp  rings  and  beauUAilly  striated  between, 
smooth  and  sharp  at  the  pointa,  and  eurved  fomrds  with  a 
hold  and  n^ler  sweep,  so  as  to  flHtn  almost  the  segment  of 
a  circle.  Toe  ears  U9  long  and  pointed,  filled  intenoUv 
with  a  pnrfhsion  of  whitish  hair,  eiid  beneath  theoii  on  eon 
aide  of  the  head,  there  ia  a  wmorfcable  bald  spot  of  an  oral 
form  and  shining  black  colour,  which  is  very  choracteristie 
of  the  species,  and  readily  distinguiBhes  it  frocu  all  the  other 
antelopes  wiUi  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded.  The 
hair  over  every  partof  the  neck  and  body  is  long  and  rough, 
of  a  uniform  dull  ashy  grey  colour,  sometimes  tinged  with 
red,  on  the  upper  parts,  and  silvery  grey  on  the  throat, 
breast,  belly,  and  interior  of  the  fore-ann^^imdthi^^|^be 
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tail  ia  long  and  remarkably  bushy,  being  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  iong  woolly  hair,  for  the  most  part  of  a  white  or 
grey  colour,  with  a  narrow  brown  line  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  upper  side.  The  females  are  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  males,  excepting  that  they  are  without  horns, 
and  of  rather  smaller  stature. 


CTIm  Reltbok,  A.  »lt)itragia.'\ 

The  reitbok  ia  not  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  but  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  country  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  living  in  pairs  or  small  families,  and,  as 
already  observed,  frequenting  reeds  and  rushy  banks  of 
mountain- streams  which  flow  only  during  the  winter  season, 
and  are  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats.  Sometimes  also  it 
is  found  in  woods  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  always  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  and  a  variety,  if  not  a  distinct 
species,  is  even  said  to  inhabit  the  plains.  This  is  of  a  very 
deep  reddish  fawn-colour,  and  has  been  described  by  Afze- 
lius  and  Hamilton  Smith  as  a  distinct  species  under  the 
denomination  of  A.  fiuvo-rufula.  Excepting  in  the  redder 
shade  of  its  colour,  however,  and  the  name  of  Roode  Rhee- 
bok,  or  red  roebuck,  by  which  it  is  said  to  be  distinguished 
among  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape,  it  does  not  appear 
to  (li^r  materially  from  the  common  variety,  and  the  slight 
shades  of  variation  which  it  does  present,  are  most  probably 
the  effects  of  its  difference  of  habitat  and  other  accidental 
circumstances.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  A.  Itabeliitta, 
or  cream-coloured  antelope  of  these  authors,  which  does  not 
appear  to  present  any  characters  sufficiently  marked  or 
peculiar  to  be  considered  as  indicative  of  a  specific  dis- 
tinction. 

24-  The  Naoor,  (A.  redunca,  Pallas,)  known  only  from 
the  description  of  Ai^nson  and  the  figure  of  Buffon,  is  a 
species  so  nearly  resembling  the  reitbok  that  some  naturalists 
have  not  hesitated  to  unite  them.  It  is  four  feet  long  from 
the  mutzle  to  the  origin  of  the  toil,  two  feet  four  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  six  at  the  croup  ;  the  head  is 
nine  inches  long,  the  horns  five  Inches  and  a  half,  and  the 
ears  five  inches.  The  horns  have  one  or  two  annuli  at  the 
base,  but  are  smooth  and  shining  throughout  the  remainder 
of  their  length ;  they  are  erect,  parallel,  and  almost  straight 
till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  points,  where  they  curve 
forwards,  but  not  so  boldly  as  in  tho  last  species,  and  this 
character  appears  to  constitute  their  chief  difference,  though 
H  is  obvious,  from  the  description,  that  Mr.  Adanson's  speci- 
men was  a  young  individual.  The  colour  was  uniform 
fawn  or  pale  red,  without  any  white  about  the  breast  or 
belly,  and  the  hair  was  long,  rough,  and  undulating,  and 
did  not  lie  smooth  or  close  to  tbe  body,  characters  which  all 
tend  to  approximate  the  animal  to  the  reitbok,  and  more 

Farticularly  to  the  variety  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  plains, 
t  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goree  on  the  west  coast 
(^Africa. 

25.  The  Rheebok  (A.  capreolus,  Lichtenslein)  is  nearly 
five  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high  at  the 
shoulder ;  the  head  is  six  inches  long  firom  the  muzzle  to 
the  root  of  the  horns,  the  ears  and  tail,  without  the  hair, 
about  the  same  length,  and  the  horns  of  the  old  male  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches.   The  head  is  long,  and  tapers  gra- 


dually to  the  muzzle,  which  is  small,  round,  and  of  a  black 
colour ;  the  boms  aro  perfectly  smooth  ai\d  without  any  ap- 
pearance  of  wrinkles  or  annuli  for  the  two-thirds  of  their 
length  next  the  points,  but  exhibit  a  few  obscure  wrinkles 
at  the  base;  they  are  remarkably  slender,  long,  straight, 
parallel,  and  so  sharp  at  the  points,  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen  use  them  in  place  of  needles  and  bodkins ;  the 
ears  also  are  long,  very  broad  at  the  base,  and  attenuated 
towards  the  points  ;  the  tail  long  and  bushy.  Tho  hair,  or 
rather  fur,  is  of  a  woolly  quality,  and  of  a  unifbrm  ash  colour 
on  the  neck,  shoulders,  sides,  croup,  and  thighs,  and  white 
or  light  grey  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  face  of  the 
arms  and  thighs.  In  young  individuals  it  is  beautifully 
frizzled  or  curled  into  distinct  locks,  and  its  coloui  is  much 
clearer  than  in  the  adults,  which  have  it  straight,  loose,  and 
often  tinged* with  a  sandy-brown  hue  on  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body.  The  hair  of  the  legs  in  the  young  animal  is  like- 
wise long  nnd  curly  like  that  of  a  young  lamb,  but  in  aged 
specimens  the  legs  are  covered  with  short  close  bait  of  the 
common  quality,  and  frequently  with  more  or  less  of  a  dark 
brown  colour.  The  hair  of  the  head,  face,  and  cheeks,  is 
always  short,  crisp,  and  close ;  it  is  brown  on  the  nose,  light 
fawn  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  white  about  the 
mai^ins  of  the  lips  and  underneath  the  chin  ;  the  tail  is 
slaty  grey  above,  and  white  below,  and  at  the  tip ;  and  there 
is  a  conspicuous  black  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side.  The  hairs  indiWdually  are  obscurely  annulated 
with  alternate  rings  of  a  grey  and  light  rufous-brown  colour, 
the  latter  becoming  more  conspicuous  as  the  animal  ad- 
vances in  age,  and  communicating  to  the  f^eneral  colour  of 
the  fur  the  light  rufous  shade  alrei^y  mentioned. 

The  rheebok  is  of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  form  than 
the  generality  of  the  other  antelopes  included  in  the  present 
section.  The  body  is  long  and  small,  the  neck  particularly 
so,  and  the  legs  slender  and  well-proportioned.  Its  pace;, 
consequently,  is  proportionally  swift ;  it  runs  with  grest 
velocity,  keeping  close  to  the  ground  and  moving  by  long 
strides,  and  with  a  motion  so  rapid  and  uniform,  that  it  seems 
to  glide  rather  than  run.  The  rheeboks  live  in  small  &mi- 
lies  of  five  or  six  individuals,  consisting  of  an  adult  male 
and  threa  or  four  females  with  their  young ;  the  males  are 
pugnacious,  and  compel  the  young  of  tiietr  own  sex  to 
separate  themselves  f^m  the  family  as  soon  as  tliey  become 
adult  Their  general  residence  is  on  the  sides  of  moderate 
hills,  among  stunted  trees  and  underwood,  or  in  the  rocky 
glens  and  mountain  passes,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  pools 
of  water  which  remain  after  the  winter  torrents  have  ceased 
to  flow.  Wherever  such  situations  are  found,  the  rheebok 
is  not  an  uncommon  animal  in  So^ith  Africa ;  its  flesh  is 
dry  and  insipid,  and  esteemed  less  than  that  of  any  otho- 
of  the  numerous  Cape  antelopes.  The  female  produces  but 
one  at  a  birth,  which  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  caught  at  an 
early  period,  is  readily  domesticated. 

26.  A.  landiana,  Desmarest,  appears,  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  author,  to  be  a  species  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
rheebok,  but  diffiering  in  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  hair, 
and  in  the  white  marks  above  the  eyebrows.  The  horns  of 
the  male  are  slender,  straight,  parallel,  very  sharp-pointed, 
and  rather  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  lK)dy  is  rather  lacge, 
the  legs  robust,  the  ears  of  moderate  size  and  rounded  at 
the  points,  the  tail  twice  the  length  of  the  ears,  covered  with 
hair  of  the  same  length  throughout,  and  not  descending 
lower  than  the  hough,  the  hair  of  the  body  long,  harsh,  and 
not  frizzled.  The  back,  flanks,  and  sides  are  uniform  clear 
greyish  brown,  as  ore  likewise  the  croup,  hips,  and  thighs, 
the  legs  becoming  gradually  darker  brown  towards  the  pas- 
terns. The  belly,  bi'east,  interior  of  the  fore-arms,  and 
thighs,  under  surface  of  the  tail,  throat,  chin,  lips,  and  a 
line  over  the  eyebrows,  are  white,  the  colours  of  the  sides 
and  belly  being  separated  on  the  flanks  by  an  oblique  longi- 
tudinal line.  This  animal  is  said  to  have  the  nabits  as 
well  as  the  external  form  of  the  rheebok,  living  in  small 
families  in  the  mountainous  districts  about  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  -  and  never  by  any  chance  descendiog  into  the 
plains. 

X.  The  tenth  group  of  the  genus  antiiope  exhibits  a  cha- 
racter which  readily  distinguishes  it  from  all  those  which 
have  preceded,  in  the  posseeswn  of  maxillary  sinuses,  ot 
lengthened  glands  on  the  cheeks,  which  distil  a  dark  oilv 
substance,  and  are  sometimes  found  alone,  and  at  other 
times  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 
The  horns,  as  we  have  hitherto  found,  are  confined  to  the 
male  sex;  fney  are  round,  short,  slightly  annulated  or 
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striated  at  the  base,  and  have  a  slight  curvature  backwards 
or  forwards ;  the  head  is  terminated  by  a  distinct  naked 
muzzle;  one  species  only  possesses  knee-brushes,  and  the 
females  have  two  teats  and  laree  inguinal  pores.  These 
ainimals  inhabit  the  moist  tropical  forests  of  Africa,  and  the 
great  islandu  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  live  in  pairs 
among  the  underwood. 


[The  Cambing  Outnng,  A.  Bttmalreniii.'] 

27.  TheCAUBiNoOuTANO,  (A.  Swno/renm,  Desmarest,) 
first  noticed  by  Mr.  Marsden  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  is 
about  four  feet  and  a  Ijalf  in  length,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  high  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  arc  six  inches  long, 
very  thick  at  the  base  and  much  attenuated,  slightly  and 
uniformly  curved  backwards.  The  muzzle  is  distinct  and 
well  formed,  the  lachrymal  sinuses  open  by  a  small  circular 
uperture,  and  between  them  and  the  muzzle,  on  each  nde,  is 
a  long  linear  space,  nearly  two  inches  in  length  by  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  naked,  and  covered  with  a  soft  black  integu- 
ment, which  represents  the  maxillary  gland,  and  secretes  a 
particular  humour.  The  ears  and  tail  are  of  moderate  length, 
the  hoofs  very  large,  the  limbs  short  and  stout,  and  the  whole 
form  of  the  animal  robust  and  powerful.  The  body  is  thickly 
covered  with  a  coat  of  long  hair,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
almost  black,  excepting  along  the  nape  of  the  neck,  on  the 
Khoulders,  and  inside  the  ears,  where  it  is  white,  and  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  is  of  a  deep  straw-colour.  The  white 
hairs  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  much  longer  than  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  form  a  kind  of  flowing  mane  ; 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  limbs,  on  the  contrary,  is  much 
shorter  than  elsewhere,  the  knees  are  without  brushes,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  rather 'shorter  than  the  ears,  is  covered 
throughout  its  whole  extent  with  hair  of  moderate  and  equal 
length,  and  of  the  same  dark-brown  colour  as  that  on  the 
body. 

The  cambing  outang,  or  wild  goat,  so  called  by  the 
Malays,  inhabits  the  hilly  forests  of  Sumatra,  and  is  described 
by  Mr.  Marsden  as  being  of  a  wild  character,  extremely 
active  and  sure-footed,  and  with  much  of  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  common  goat  and  ibex,  of  which  it  has  the 
roving  fearless  eye,  and  bold  undaunted  bearing. 

28.  The  Four-tufted  Antklopk  (A.  guadrucopa,  Ha- 
milton Smith)  is  known  only  from  Colonel  Smith's  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  a  male  specimen  formerly  exhibited  at 
Hxeter  Change.  The  individual,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's 
description  was  taken,  was  brought  Ihim  Senegal. 

29.  The  Bush  Antkloi-k,  (A.  silvicuUrix,  Afzclius.) 
called  bush-goat  by  the  English  residents  at  Sierra  Leone, 
is  about  five  feet  in  length  from  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  three  feet  two 
inches  at  the  croup )  the  head,  measured  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  base  of  the  horns,  is  upwards  of  ten  inches  long,  the 
horns  and  ears  each  four  inches,  and  the  tail  with  the  hair 
half  a  foot.  The  circumference  of  the  horns  at  the  base  is 
three  inches,  and  their  distance  at  the  points  five  inches; 
they  grow  entirely  in  the  direction  of  the  forehead,  are 
pointed,  black,  shining,  nearly  straight,  with  a  shght  incli- 
nstioa  backwards,  and  diverging  gradually  towards  the 
(ointi.  For  about  half  an  inch  from  the  base  they  are  finely 


marked  with  a  number  of  small  transverse  strise,  then 

covered  for  about  an  inch  with  little  depressions  and  in 
equalities,  and  smooth  from  thence  to  the  points.  The  ears 
are  iituated  rather  close  to  the  horns ;  twy  are  about  the 
same  length  as  these  organs,  broad,  open,  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  nearly  naked  ;  the  eye-lids  are  bordered  with  thick 
black  lashes,  the  tail  is  bushy  and  pendent,  the  buttocks 
nearly  naked,  the  limbs  short  and  slender,  the  knees  un- 
provided with  brushes,  and  the  female  furnished  with  two 
teats.  The  hair  is,  in  general,  remarkably  short,  sleek,  and 
shining,  of  a  deep  brown  'colour,  rather  paler  on  the  neck 
and  flanks,  mixed  with  grey  on  the  thighs,  almost  yellow  on 
the  throat,  dun  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  jaws,  clear 
brown  on  the  face,  nose,  and  backs  of  the  ears,  and  chestnut 
brown  on  the  legs  and  feet.  A  tuft  of  long  hair  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  horns,  and  along  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a 
longitudinal  line  of  silverj'  grey  which  expands  upon  the 
croup,  and  is  provided  with  hair  considerably  longer  than 
that  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  tail  is  black,  covered 
with  moderately  long  hair,  and  without  a  terminal  tuft. 

The  proportions  of  this  species  are  heavy  and  ungainly, 
and  hear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  hog-deer 
of  India.  The  legs  are  short  and  slender,  and  appear  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  body,  which  is  large  and 
heavy ;  the  head,  too,  is  thick  and  clumsy,  though  much 
attenuated  towards  the  muzzle,  the  neck  short  and  thick, 
the  croup  depressed,  and  the  back  very  much  arched.  This 
species  inhabits  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  about  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  sources  of  the  Pongas  and  Quia  Rivers.  It  fre- 
quents the  thickets  and  underwood  of  the  upland  plains 
and  moderate  mountain  declivitieB,  keeping  close  to  the 
cover  during  the  day-time,  and  quitting  it  only  at  early 
dawn  forthe  purpose  of  feeding  in  the  neighbouring  meadowi. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  it  is  pursued  by  the  hunters,  who  sta- 
tion themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  woods,  and  shoot  it  as 
it  comes  out  to  graze.  It  is  a  slaw,  heavy  runner,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  the  size  and  corpulent  make  of  its  body, 
and  the  shortness  of  its  legs  ;  but  it  affords  excellent  venison, 
and  is  much  sought  after  on  that  account.  It  has  long 
maxillary  glands,  but  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses. 

30.  The  DuiKERBOK  (A.  mergens,  Blainviilc)  is  of  a 
more  active  make,  and  has  more  graceful  proportions  than 
the  species  last  described.  In  other  respects,  however,  its 
characters  are  precisely  the  same ,  it  has  a  long  maxillary 
gland  on  each  side  of  the  face,  running  nearly  parallel  to 
tiie  plane  of  the  head,  no  appearance  of  lachrymal  sinuses, 
nor  brushes  on  the  knees,  and  the  females  are  provided  with 
two  teats.  The  horns  are  upright,  straight,  black,  smooth, 
and  very  sharp  at  the  points,  annulatod  at  the  base  with  a 
few  small  rings,  and  compressed  slightly  on  the  sides  so  as 
to  form  a  sharp  edge  in  front;  but  this  is  not  always  apparent 
in  old  specimens,  being  perhaps  rubbed  off  or  obliterated  by 
friction  against  the  branches  and  underwood  among  which 
the  animal  resides.  They  are  between  four  and  five  inches 
long,  nearly  parallel,  and  point  almost  imperceptibly  for- 
wards. The  ears  are  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  narrow, 
pointed,  and  upright ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  imme- 
diately between  the  roots  of  the  horns  and  ears,  is  a  remark- 
able tuft  of  long  black  hair,  growing  from  a  small  centre, 
and  falling  round  in  every  direction  like  the  radii  of  a  circle. 
This  is  more  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  females,  from 
the  absence  of  boms  in  that  sex;  but  besides  this  black  tuft, 
the  whole  forehead  is  covered  in  both  sexes  with  long  hair 
of  a  deep  red  colour,  directed  upwards,  and  in  the  males 
partly  concealing  the  base  of  the  horns.  The  body  is  about 
four  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  It 
is  covered  uniformly  with  rather  long  but  smooth  hair  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  with  a  very  faint  shade  of  yellow  above, 
and  ashy  greyish  brown  beneath.  The  face  and  nose,  from 
the  eyes  to  the  muzzle,  are  dark  brown  ;  and  the  legs,  over 
the  whole  canons  before,  and  half  way  up  bflhind,'are  shining 
black,  equally  conspicuous  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes. 
The  tail  is  ^ix  inches  long,  rather  flat,  and  covered  with 
moderately  long  black  hair,  hut  not  tufted. 

The  duikerbok,  or  diving-goat,  so  called  by  the  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  from  its  habit  of  plunging  under  the  bushes 
in  its  passage  through  the  woods,  instead  of  leaping  over 
them  hke  the  generality  of  other  antelopes,  is  a  common 
animal  in  Cafi'raria  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Cape  colony 
which  abound  in  forest  and  underwood,  from  the  cover  of 
which  it  seldom  ventures,  unless  occasionally  at  night  to  steal 
into  a  neighbouring  garden.  It  is  found  alone  or  in  pairs, 
makes  its  way  readily  among  the  thickets  and  low  bushes. 
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antl  whan  pmcued  will  from  timetotime  fttaml  up  on  itg  hind 
legu  to  look  round  it,  then  dive  under  the  braiichci  to  re- 
appear Again  ataomedutance.andthus  alternately  continuing 
its  flight  and  standing  up  at  inter\'al8  to  watch  the  motions 
of  its  puriuers.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  humour  secreted 
by  the  maxillary  glands  of  this  animal  has  given  origin  to  a 
common  saying  among  the  Dutch  colonists,  that  it  oarries 
the  gall-bladder  under  the  eyes.  This  species  is  most  pro- 
bably the  animal  of  which  the  female  was  long  since  imper- 
fectly described  by  Grimm,  and  which  has  bieen  admitted 
into  systematic  catabgues  under  the  name  of  A.  Grimmia. 
The  A.  ptox  of  Colonel  Smith  likevrisa  appears  to  be  iden- 
tical witu,  or  at  most  a  casual  ^'ariety  of  the  duikerbok,  the 
characters  upon  which  the  separation  is  made  being  by  no 
means  constant,  and  some  of  them  even  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

31.  Burchbll's  Afttklope  {A.  Burckellii,  Smith)  is  a 
species  which,  from  the  description  of  Colonel  Smith,  though 
closely  resembling  the  Duikerbok,  yet  seems  to  be  really 
different,  and  to  possess  appropriate  characters  which  readily 
distinguish  it.  Tlie  specimen  procured  by  Mr.  Burchell 
during  his  travels  in  South  Africa  was  afterwards  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 

32.  The  Bhoao-sased  Antblopb  {A.  piatotu,  H. 
Smith)  is  another  species  of  rather  doubtful  authenticity, 
described  by  Colonel  Smith  from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Missionary  Society,  sakl  to  have  been  brought  from 
South  Africa. 

XI.  The  eleventh  section  or  group  into  which  we  divide 
this  genus  begins  to  exhibit  a  new  character,  which  we  have 
not  raund  in  any  of  the  former  divisions,  but  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  remaining  species  of  antelopes.  It  is  the 
prerance  of  horns  in  the  female  sex — a  character  which  has 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  habits  and  economy  of  these 
animals,  not  only  a«  it  affects  the  relation  which  subsi^ 
between  the  sexes  by  rendering  them  in  a  great  meuure 
independent  of  one  another,  but  likewise  in  modifying  the 
general  manners  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  present 
group  ore  further  distinguished  by  having  complete  naked 
muEzles,  maxillary  glands  without  lachrymal  sinuses,  in- 
guinal pores,  no  knee-brushes,  and  four  teats  in  the  females. 
From  the  group  last  described  they  differ  principally  by  the 
females  being  provided  with  horns,  and  having  lour  instead 
of  two  teats,  and  by  their  small  size;  the  present  section 
being  composed  of  the  smallest  of  all  horned  quadrupeds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  madoqua,  already  described.  Like  the 
species  of  the  last  group,  they  live  singly  or  in  pairs  among 
the  bushes  or  underwood,  and  rarely  venture  willingly  to 
quit  the  thick  cover  of  the  woods  and  forests.  As  far  as  is 
at  present  known,  their  habitat  is  exclusively  confined  to 
Africa.  There  is  no  group  of  antelopes  in  which  so  much 
sonfusion  reigns  throughout  the  specific  descriptions  of  natu- 
ralists as  the  iitetMit.  At  least  two  or  three  distinct  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  their  names  hare  been  so  confused,  and 
their  distinctive  characters  couAequently  so  confounded,  that 
it  is  now  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  separate  them 
again,  or  to  attribute  to  each  what  properly  belongs  to  it. 

33.  The  Ghimu,  (A.  Qrimmxa,  Desmarest,)  the  Grimmeof 
MM.  F.  Cuvier  and  Desmarest,  is  certainly  a  different  species 
from  that  of  Pallai,  which  is  the  Kleenebok  of  the  Cape, 
and  likewise  from  the  animal  originally  described  by  Dr. 
Grimm,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  appears 
to  be  the  duikerbok.  The  original  grimm  was  brought  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  described  fVom  a  female 
specimen  without  horns;  the  animal  at  present  under  con- 
sideration, and  which  has  rather  arbitrarily  assumed  its 
name,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Sierra,  Leone  and  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  is  probably  the  real  Guevi  of  Adanson's  Travelt 
in  SenegaL  A  male  of  thii  snecies  formerly  lived  in  the 
menagerie  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantee  at  Paris,  and  was  the 
subject  of  the  foregoing  descriptioa :  it  was  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  showed  an  extreme  timidity  in 
confinement ;  its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  ere  unknown. 

34.  The  KLHEffBBOK,  (A.  ptrptuilla,  H.  Smith,)  very 
improperly  called  gv*n  by  M.  Desmarest,  is  about  a  foot 
Ugh  at  the  iboulotr ;  Uie  boms  an  inch  and  a  half  long  in 
the  m^,  thrw-quartm  of  an  inch  in  the  female,  and  the 
ml  about  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  homs  are  small, 
erect,  black,  slightly  inclined  backwards  and  towards  one 
anutiier  at  the  points,  and  very  sharp,  with  seven  or  eight 
minute  annuli  at  the  base ;  the  ears  about  the  same  length 
aa  the  horns,  perfHttr  round  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  naked 


[The  KUwwhok,  A.  ptrfuBlm.] 
within ;  the  head  is  long  and  pointed ;  the  nuxillaiy  glands 
not  pandlel  to  the  plane  of  the  face,  but  nearly  in  the 
same  line  with  the  greater  axis  of  the  orbits,  or  rather  in 
lines  parallel  to  them  ;  the  forehead  and  nose  are  brown, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  line  of  a  sandy-red 
colour  passing  from  the  root  of  the  horns  down  to  the  muzile ; 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  uniform  dark  slaty- 
brown  colour ;  all  the  inferior  parts,  including  the  region 
under  the  chin,  the  breast,  belly,  interior  of  the  fore-arms 
and  thighs,  and  under-surface  of  the  t»i1,  ashy-grey,  in- 
clining to  white  in  some  specimens,  particularly  in  young 
individuals;  the  legs  are  reddish-brown,  and  the  hoofs 
Email,  narrow,  and  pointed. 

This  species,  called  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape 
Kleenebok,  Kleene  blauuhbok,  Blamebokje,  all  signifying 
little  goat  or  little  blue  goat,  inhabits  South  Africa,  and 
lives  singly  or  in  pairs  among  the  bushes.  It  is  extremely 
active,  and  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  thick  bushes  in  which  it  resides  is  not  often 
seen  even  in  those  districts  where  it  abounds  most  plentifully. 
It  is  said  to  exhibit  considerable  sagacity  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  when  domesticated  soon  becomes  familiar  and  learns  to 
distinguish  those  about  it  and  to  answer  to  its  name.  This 
species  is  also  the  A.  ecerulea  of  Colonel  Smith  and  the  A. 
pygnuea  of  M.  Desmarest,  who  confounds  it  with  the  guevi 
of  Senegal. 

35.  Maxwell's  Antelope  {A.  Maxweltii,  H.  Smith) 
is  a  species  described  only  by  Colonel  Smith.  The  female 
specimen,  from  which  Colonel  Smith's  description  was  taken, 
hved  two  years  in  England,  and  produced  a  kid  in  vonflne- 
ment 

36.  The  GuBTi,  {A.  pygnuea,  H.  Smith,)  said  to  be  the 
smallest,  and  certainly  tne  least  known,  of  the  whole  antelope 
genus,  was  first  mentioned  by  Adanson,  as  an  inhabiUnt  of 
Senegal,  and  the  name  has  since  beeis  arbitrarily  applied  by 
different  zoologists  to  two  or  three  distinct,  though  ill-deter- 
mined species.  It  is  the  royal  antelope  of  Pennant ;  and 
though  tne  female  is  described,  on  the  authority  of  Bosnian, 
as  being  destitute  of  horns,  it  is  probable,  from  the  other 
characters  attribut«d  to  the  species,  that  this  fact  is  net 
correct,  but  arises  from  want  of  CHreful  examination,  and 
that  the  animal  really  belongs  to  the  present  section.  The 
boms  of  the  male  are  described  as  short,  straight,  black, 
polished,  and  not  quite  two  inches  long  ;  the  ears  broad  and 
round ;  the  legs  not  thicker  than  a  goose-quill ;  the  height 
scarcely  nine  inches,  and  the  colour  a  uniform  reddish- 
brown.  Notwithstanding  its  very  diminutive  size,  it  is  said 
that  the  guevi  wilt  bound  with  ease  over  a  wall  twelve  feet 
high.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  hut  too  tender  to  endure 
the  cold  of  Eurbpe.  Adanson  mentions  a  still  smaller  spe- 
cies or  variety  of  guevi,  which  is  said  to  inhabit  the  province 
of  Kaior,  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  to  be 
not  much  iai^  than  a  good  Norway  rat  It  is  upon  this 
animal  that  BufTon  appears  to  hare  founded  his  Chevrotaine 
de  Guinie,  and  Linnseus  his  MoKhus  pygmeeut. 

XII.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  antelopes  which 
have  been  celebrated,  from  the  most  remote  antiquity,  for 
the  beauty  oftheir  external  forms,  the  grace  and  elegance  oF 
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their  morenents,  and  the  nuMneu  and  gentleness  of  their 
manners.  Of  this  group,  the  oommon  gazelle  or  Barbarf 
antelope  may  be  considered  as  the  tjrpical  representative ; 
but  this  animal  is  itself  so  closely  related  to  two  or  three 
neighbouring  spedes,  that  it  has  been  found  very  difiBcult 
to  distinguish  them  by  characters  at  once  sufficiently  marked 
and  constant.  The  group,  however,  is  collectively  charao- 
terised  by  nrominent  and  peculiar  traits  which  are  in  a  great 
measure  appropriate,  and  which  definitely  separate  it  from 
all  othet  sections  of  the  antelope  genus.  The  principal  of 
these  consist  in  having  the  horns  eommon  to  both  sexes, 
more  or  less  compremed  on  the  sidei,  annulated  nearly  to 
the  ptrints,  and  lyrated,  or  with  a  double  oomCure,  first 
huacliwarda  at  the  base,  and  afterwards  pointing  gently  and 
iDoderatel;  forwards,  in  the  males ;  short,  lound,  smooth, 
straight,  and  upright  till  within  an  inch  of  the  points,  which 
turn  abruptly  inwards  towards  one  another,  in  the  females ; 
in  the  form  of  the  upper  Up,  which  is  hairy  and  attenuated 
like  that  of  the  goat ;  in  the  possession  of  distinct  suborbital 
sinuses  without  any  appearance  of  the  maxillary  glands 
which  characterise  the  last  two  groups ;  in  tiie  presence  of 
very  large  inguinal  pores,  and,  in  most  species,  brushes  on 
the  knees;  and  in  the  females  being  provided  with  four 
xnammiB  or  teats.  The  species  belonging  to  this  division 
are,  f^r  the  most  part,  gregarious,  living  in  large  flocks  on 
the  open  plains,  karroos,  and  steppes  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
feeding  upon  the  aromatic  herbs  and  saline  pUnts  of  the 
desert,  and  uniting  for  mntuol  defence  against  the  attacks 
of  wild  beasts. 


37.  TheGAZBLLB  (i4.dora»,Pallat)  is  three  feet  six  inebM 
in  length,  one  foot  nine  inches  and  a  half  h^h  at  the  shoulder* 
and  one  Ibot  ten  and  a  half  at  the  cnntp ;  Hke  bead  is  six 
inehes  Itmg,  the  horns  nine  and  a  half,  the  eara  fear  and  three- 
qoarten,  and  the  tail,  with  its  terminating  tuft,  eight  inches. 
The  horns  of  the  old  mole  are  surrounded  by  thirteen  or 
fourteen  prominent  rings,  complete  and  close  together  at  the 
base,  Toore  distant,  oblique  and  intermpted  behind  towards 
the  points,  the  last  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  alone  being 
smooth  and  free  fh>m  annuli ;  they  rise  almost  immediate^ 
above  the  orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindriml,  at  first  bent 
gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards ;  in  the  females  they 
are  much  smsUer,  seldom  exceeding  the  ears  in  length, 
surrounded  at  the  base  with  a  few  obwnre  wrinkles,  smooth 
and  polished  throughout  the  rest  of  their  extent,  straight  to 
near  the  tips,  and  pointing  inwards.  This  is  the  chataeter 
of  the  connne  of  Bufibn,  which  is  now  considered  by  the 
best  zoologists  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  female  either 
this  or  the  following  species,  and  not  itself  a  distinct  species, 
as  was  formerly  suppcned.  The  ears  of  the  gazelle  are  long, 
narrow,  and  pointed,  the  eyes  large,  mild,  and  black,  and 
the  tail  round,  ftimished  on  its  upper  surfece  only  with  an 
upright  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair,  and  terminated  by  a  little 
tuft  of  the  same  colour  ;  the  size  of  the  body  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  roebuck,  but  the  legs  are  considerably  longer, 
and  the  whole  form  lighter  and  mote  el^ant ;  the  fsce  and 
•IwekB  are  reddiih  fewn-eolour,  and  the  nose  has  a  hmd 
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mark  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  approodung  to  black ,  oA 
each  side  of  the  fuee,  passing  over  the  eyes  from  the 
horns  down  to  the  nose,  tnore  is  a  broad  white  stripe,  and 
beneath  this,  firom  the  anterior  canthus  of  the  eye,  a  nar- 
rower dark  stripe,  parallel  to  it  and  separating  it  ttam  the 
fawn-coloor  of  the  cheeks ;  the  hind  part  of  the  bead,  the 
back  of  the  ears,  neek,  shoulders,  back,  sides,  and  croup, 
are  flilvous,  of  different  shades  according  to  the  age  of  the 
individual ;  all  the  under  parts  are  white,  and  £13  colour 
is  separated  from  the  fhlvous  of  the  sides  oy  a  broad  dark- 
brown  longitudinal  band  on  the  flanks ;  the  knees  are  fax- 
nisbed  wi&  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are  filled 
intemalljr  with  long  white  hair  arranged  in  three  longitu- 
dinal stnse. 

The  gazelle  is  found  in  Bgypt,  Barbary,  and  some  say 
also  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the 
animal  of  the  Levant  does  not  really  belong  to  a  difi'erent 
species,  to  the  Antilope  Arabica,  or  perhaps  to  the  Antilopg 
siUtgutturoia.  It  lives  in  large  troops  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Tell,  or  cultivated  eonntrjr,  and  the  Sahara,  or  desert ; 
when  pursued,  dies  to  some  mstonce,  then  stops  to  gaze  a 
moment  at  the  hunters,  and  again  renews  its  flight.  The 
flock,  when  attacked  colleettvMy,  disperse  in  all  directions, 
but  soon  reunite,  and,  when  brought  to  bay,  defend  Uiem- 
selves  with  courage  and  obstinacy,  uniting  in  a  close  circle, 
with  the  females  and  fawns  in  the  centre,  and  presenting 
their  honu  at  all  points  to  their  enemies ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing thdr  couraKC,  they  are  die  common  prey  of  the 
lion  and  panther,  and  are  hunted  with  great  paraeverance 
by  the  Arabs  and  Bedoweens  of  the  desert  When  taken 
;[Oung,  they  are  easily  domesticated,  and  soon  become  ftuni- 
iiar.  This  animal  is  frequently  cut  upon  the  monuments 
of  Bgypt  and  Nubia. 

38.  The  Kbtrl  (A.  kevella,  Pallas)  is  still  very  imper- 
fectly distinguished  from  the  gazelle,  but  appears  to  be  in 
reality  a  different  species,  characterised  principallv  by  the 
compression  of  its  horns,  their  being  provided  in  the  adult 
male  with  a  greater  number  of  annnli,  and  bending  forwards 
with  a  more  Doid  and  sudden  curvature  at  the  points.  The 
habitat  also  of  these  two  animals  is  different,  the  kevel  being 
found  only  on  the  opposite  side  ef  the  great  Afiriean  desert 
to  that  inhabited  hy  the  doreas ;  and  tua  is  itsctf  a  strong 
atvument  in  fervour  of  those  who  maintain  thdr  speeiflc 
dilfeicBoe,  though  it  most  be  admitted  that  they  requira  a 
earelhl  eiamlnaticm  and  comparisoo.  This  weeies  ii  found 
in  Bengal,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Adanson,  kevel 
is  its  name  among  the  natives.  It  resides  in  extensive 
flocks  on  the  'open  stony  plains,  and  is  said  to  be  in  all 
respects  simikir  to  the  gaseUe  in  its  manners  and  habits. 

39.  The  Anu  (A.  lubgutturosa,  Guldenstedt)  is  likewise 
a  species  which  requires  to  be  re-examined,  and  carefully 
compared  with  the  gaselle  and  kevel,  not  tiiat  there  is  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  actual  existmce,  but  beeauss  its 
dnraeters  have  not  been  sufiieiently  dtstingnnhed  from  thrae 
of  the  conterminous  species,  which  has  givon  rise  to  no  small 
confusion  and  fluctuation  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  our 
subject.  'Rte  aim  inhi^itii  all  the  eentiai  parts  of  Asia.  Per- 
sia, Daurio,  the  country  around  lake  Baikal,  and  frmn  the  east- 
ern limitfl  vt  Qteat  Buehaiia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
It  ■asoeiates  widi  its  own  nweies  in  extensive  fledts,  fta^ 
quents  the  open  uncovered  plains  and  naked  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  feeds  principally  upon  the  abiintkhim  Ponti' 
am.  The  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  an  agreeable 
taste. 

40.  The  Kalsxipib,  (A.  Bentuttii,  Sykes.)  described  by 
Colonel  Sykes  in  the  first  pert  of  the  Proeeedmgw  qf  iht 
ZoologietU  Society,  is  an  elegant  species  closely  allied  to  the 
dorcas  in  all  its  most  prom^ent  oharaeters,  but  higher  on 
the  limbs,  and  crasiderablj  diflbrent  in  itt  habits.  This 
species  seems  to  be  the  antUope  eora  of  Colonel  Smith. 

The  kalseepee,  or  black-tui,  so  called  by  the  Mahrattaa, 
on  aeoountof  dte  deep  block  colour  of  diat  organ,  and  (tis- 
tingnished  by  the  name  of  the  goat  antelope  by  the  Euro- 
peans, is  found  on  the  looky  hills  of  the  Deocan,  and, 
aceording  to  the  report  of  Colonel  Syke^  differs  from 
most  other  antelopes  of  the  fmsent  section  in  not  beinr 
gregarious,  there  being  rare^  more  than  three  or  four  found 
tof^ther  in  the  same  company,  and  not  unftequently  a 
solitary  individual. 

41.  The  AaiBL  Antilofb,  (A,  Arabiat,  Hemprich  and 
Ehrenberg,)  so  called  by  the  Arabs  on  aeoount  of  its  light, 
elegant,  and  gvaceftil  fortn.  The  size  and  proportkins  of 
this  animal  are  similar  to  those  of  ^^'^^^'^j^^^^^" 
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speews  alreatly  described  in  the  present  section ;  the  colour, 
however,  is  considerably  deeper  and  darker  than  thnt  of  the 
common  dorcas. 

This  species  inhabits  Arabia,  and  was  found  on  the  stony 
hills  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  travel- 
lers Hemprich  and  Ehrenbere.  whose  recent  journey  in 
northern  Africa  and  western  Asia  has  been  productive  of 
such  a  vast  collection  of  new  and  interesting  zoological 
rifhes. 


[A>  ScMameringU.] 

42.  A.  S(EiiifBRiN8ii,  (Cretzschmar,)  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  antelopes  of  this  section,  was  discovered  by  Ruppel, 
fduring  his  journey  through  the  northern  provinces  of  Abys- 
sinia,) and  is  described  by  Cretzschmar  in  the  zoological 
part  of  that  traveller's  works.  It  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  species  hitherto  described  in  the  present  group. 
The  horns  are  irregularly  lyrated,  bending  boldly  outwards 
towards  the  points,  at)d  then  suddenly  turning  inwards 
towards  one  another,  with  a  very  sharp  and  well-defined 
curve ;  annulated  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  prominent  and 
complete  rings  which  reach  from  the  base  to  the  inward 
curvature  within  about  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the 
points.  The  colour  of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  the 
neck,  shoulders,  back,  croup,  sides  and  outward  fhoes  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs,  is  a  beautiful  clear  Isabel  or 
yellowish  dun,  the  hair  being  extremely  short,  and  appear- 
ing almost  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  or  shorn.  It  does  not 
lie  close  and  smooth  upon  the  hide,  nor  does  it  all  follow  the 
same  direction,  as  in  the  generality  of  animals,  but  is  dis- 
posed in  innumerable  small  waves,  pointing  in  different 
directions,  as  if  it  had  been  regularly  shaded  and  parted  on 
each  side,  and  appearing  glossy  or  glazed  along  their  ridges 
with  a  shining  aun  shade,  more  or  less  intense  according 
to  the  light  in  which  it  is  obsen'ed.  All  the  under  parts 
of  the  body  ore  of  the  most  pure  and  brilliant  white,  and 
a  large  disk  of  the  same  colour  surrounds  the  tail  and  passes 
over  the  rump  and  croup.  The  white  of  the  belly  also  is 
separated  from  the  yellowish  dun  of  the  sides,  immediately, 
without  being  sbacfed  off.  Tlie  tail  is  small  apd  slender, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  furnished  at  the  extremity 
with  a  tuft  of  mixed  brown  and  grey  hairs.  The  outsides  of 
the  legs  are  very  pale  fawn-f.olour,  the  insides  white,  and 
the  knee-brushes  white  and  fawn  mixed.  The  cars  are 
pretty  long  and  brown,  with  a  narrow  black  border  sur- 
rounding their  outer  edge.  The  face  is  dark  brown  in  some 
specimens,  and  pure  black  in  others,  uniform  towards  the 
end  of  the  nose,  but  curiously  mixed  with  wavy -red  on  the 
forehead :  on  each  side  of  this  a  broad  white  band  passes 
from  the  root  of  the  horns  over  the  eyes  to  the  nose,  and 
there  is  a,n  indication  of  a  small  black  one  from  the  anterior 
angle  of  the  eye  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  separating  this 
white  band  from  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  which 
are  uiiiform  fawn-colour.  The  horns  of  the  female  have 
nearly  the  same  cur\  ature  as  those  of  the  male,  and  are 
fully  OS  long,  but  they  are  much  more  slender,  and  have  not 
such  prominent  annult.  This  is  the  only  external  difference 
ohseni'abln  between  the  sexes. 


This  antelope  frequents  hills  of  moderate  ascent  and  ele- 
vation in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  said  to 
live  in  pairs,  and  not  to  unite  into  large  tlocks  like  the  gazelle 
and  kevel. 

43.  The  Sfrinobok,  f^.  «ucAor«,  Forster.)  called  likewise 
Pronhbok,  or  Showy  goat,  by  the  Dutch  of  South  Africa, 
and  Tesbe  by  the  Hottentots,  is  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful in  its  proportions,  and  beautifully  varied  in  its  colours, 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  Imagination  cannot  conceive 
a  (quadruped  more  light  and  airy  in  form,  more  delicate 
in  Its  proportions,  or  whose  movements  are  executed  with 
more  natural  ease  and  grace,  than  the  springbok,  or, 
as  the  English  colonists  now  universally  denominate  it, 
springbuck.  In  point  of  size  it  is  nearly  a  third  larger 
than  the  dorcas.  The  horns  of  the  springbuck  are  rather 
irregularly  lyrated,  like  those  of  the  species  last  described ; 
they  are  round,  black,  annulated  \'ery  regularly  till  within 
a  short  distauce  of  the  points,  spreading  first  backwards 
and  widely  outwarrls,  and  finally  turning  inwards,  and 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  twist  on  their  own  axis  back- 
wards. The  hair  is  long  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  on  the  back  and  croup,  but  smooth,  sleek, 
and  shining:  it  is  of  a  beautifiil  light  cinnamon-colour 
on  the  shoulders,  neck,  back,  sides,  and  thighs,  and  of  a 
pure  snowy  white  on  the  breast,  belly,  and  inner  fare  of 
the  limbs,  these  two  colours  being  separated  on  the  fianks 
by  a  broad  longitudinal  band  of  a  deep  vinous  red  co- 
lour, larger  and  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  species 
of  antelope.  The  whole  head,  face,  cheeks,  and  chin  are 
white,  with  a  broad  brown  band  on  each  side  from  the  eyes 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  a  mark  of , the  same  colour 
on  the  centre  of  the  face,  commencing  in  a  narrow  point  oi: 
the  muzzle,  and  enlarging  as  it  proceeds  upwards,  till  it 
joins  the  reddish  fawn-colour  of  the  body  on  the  crown  of 
the  head.  The  eyes  are  lar^,  lively,  and  of  a  brown  colour ; 
the  ears  long,  small,  and  cyhndrical  at  the  root,  then  widen- 
ing in  the  middle,  and  ending  in  an  attenuated  point.  The 
neck  is  long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed  on  the  sides, 
the  hoofs  are  small,  hlack,  and  triangular,  the  legs  remark- 
ably long  and  slender,  and  the  tail  small,  round,  and  naked, 
except  a  ridge  of  stiff  black  hair  which  fringes  it  along  the 
upper  surface,  and  forms  a  small  tuft  at  the  extremity.  But 
the  most  remarkable  and  distinctive  character  of  this  species 
consists  in  two  longitudinal  foldings  or  duplications  of  the 
skin  on  the  croup,  which  commence  above  the  loins,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  hack,  and  run  in  a  straight  line  from 
thence  to  the  tail.  The  interior  of  these  folds  is  lined  with 
long  hair  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  lengtli,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  snowy  whiteness ;  they  are  likewise  under  the 
complete  command  of  the  animal's  volitign,  and  are  opened 
an^hut  at  pleasure.  When  closed,  which  they  always  are 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  their  lips  form  a  narrow  line 
along  the  top  of  the  loins  and  croup,  which,  being  covered  by 
the  long  cinnamon-red  hair  of  the  bark  and  hips,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable,  or  only  as  a  narrow  white  streak ;  but  when 
the  animal  leaps  or  runs,  these  folds  are  expanded,  and 
fonn  a  broad  circular  mark  of  the  purest  white,  which  ex~ 
tends  over  the  whole  croup  and  hips,  and  produces  a  most 
remarkable  and  pleasing  effect. 

The  springbuck  is  so  called  from  its  remarkable  habit  of  ■ 
jumping  almost  perpendicularly  upwards,  apparently  with- 
out any  other  motive  than  for  its  own  amusement.  It  re- 
sides, in  almost  innumerable  flocks,  on  the  dry  arid  plains 
and  karroos  of  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  seldom  approach- 
ing the  inhabited  districts  of  the  colony,  unless  in  seasons  of 
peculiar  drought,  when  the  pools  and  pastures  of  the  interior 
are  dried  and  burnt  up  by  the  excessive  heat,  and  these  ani- 
mals are  compelled  to  migrate  in  search  of  a  more  abundant 
supply.  On  these  occasions  they  are  said  to  unite  into  flocks 
which  often  consist  of  from  ten  to  fifty  thousand  individuals, 
spreading  over  the  face  of  the  whole  country  like  a  swarm 
of  locusts,  devouring  every  vegetable  substance  that  they 
meet  with,  and  scarcely  deviating  from  their  direct  path  to 
avoid  the  men  and  dogs  which  endeavour  to  turn  them  into 
another  direction.  So  great  are  their  numbers,  that  those 
which  happen  to  get  into  the  rear  of  the  troop  are  lean  and 
half  starved  before  the  migration  is  concluded,  from  the  ad- 
vanced ranks  cropping  the  scanty  patitures  almoi>t  bare,  and 
thus  leaving  them  nearly  destitute  of  food;  hut  when  the 
journey  is  concluded,  and  the  troop  begins  to  reti-acc  its 
steps  northwards,  those  which  foimtrd  the  van  during  the 
advance  are  necessarily  in  the  rear  returiUng,  soon  lose  their 
plump  flondition,  and  are  in  their  turn  subjected  to  want 
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and  starvation.  Durine  these  migrations  they  are  closelv 
rolloved  by  lions,  panthers,  hyecnas.  and  wild  dogs,  which 
destroy  great  oumwrs  oi  them.  There  is  perhaps  no  object 
in  nature  finer  than  a  flock  of  these  beautiful  antelopes 
enlivening  the  dreary  brown  karroos  of  South  Africa  with 
their  graceful  motions,  now  leaping  perpendicularly  upwards 
to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  Eeet,  displaying  at  the  same 
time  the  snowy  white  marks  on  their  croups,  and  anon 
ilying  over  the  desert  with  the  speed  a  whirlwind.  It  is 
only  when  disturbed,  or  otherwise  exdted,  that  they  make 
Aioae  extmOTdinary  springs  from  which  they  have  derived 
their  name  ;  nor  do  they  ever  display  the  white  mark  on 
the  rump  except  on  these  occasions.  They  are  said  to  be 
particularly  affected  by  the  change  of  the  weather,  and  are 
observed  to  leap  more  than  usual  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
south  wind,  wUoh,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  generally  be- 
tokens stormy  weather,  and  is  always  violent  and  tem- 
pestuous. When  taken  young,  the  springbuck  is  easily 
tamed,  and  soon  displays  all  the  petulance  and  familiarity 
of  the  common  goat,  hutting  at  every  stran^r  that  ap- 
preaches  it,  and  warding  off  stones  or  other  objects  thrown 
at  it  with  its  horns. 

44.  TheBLBSSBOK,  (A.pygarga,  Pallas.)  also  a  South 
African  species,  is  considerably  the  largest  animal  belonging 
to  the  present  group :  it  is,  in  point  of  size,  superior  to  the 
stag  of  Europe,  measuring,  when  full  grown,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  rather  better  than  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  are  sixteen  inches 
long,  large,  regularly  lyrated,  and  of  the  same  form  in  both 
aexed,  those  of  the  males  being  only  thicker  and  heavier 
than  these  of  the  females.   They  are  round,  annulated  with 
eleven  or  twelve  prominent  rings  which  reach  to  within  a 
couple  of  indies  of  the  points,  rather  close  at  the  base,  regu- 
larly but  moderately  divergent,  and  five  inches  separate  at 
the  tips.  The  ears  are  seven  inches  in  length,  erec^  pointed, 
and  cylindrical,  reddish-fawn  colour  on  the  back  and  white 
within,  with  the  usual  longitudinal  atria.   The  colours  of 
the  head  and  body  are  most  singularly  disposed ;  the  whole 
animal  appears  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  painted  with  dif- 
ferent shwles  laid  on  in  separate  masses.   The  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  brilliant  brownish-bay,  so  deep  as  to  resemble 
Uie  colour  of  arterial  blood ;  this  is  particularly  visible  upon 
the  cheeks  and  about  the  root  of  the  horns,  from  the  central 
point  between  which  descends  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  purest 
white  as  far  as  the  orbits,  immediately  above  which  it  ex- 
pands and  covers  the  whole  face  and  nose  down  to  the 
muzzle,  forming  a  bmad  mark,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  horses,  a 
blaze,  and  giving  origin  to  the  name  of  bles^bok  or  blazebttch, 
by  which  this  species  is  known  among  the  Cape  colonists. 
'Hie  back  is  of  a  brownish-bay,  thickly  overlaid,  or,  as  it  were, 
glazed  or  japanned  with  dull  purpUah-white,  and  there  is  a 
very  broad  purplish-brown  band  on  the  llanka  passing  from 
the  fore-arm  backwards,  and  extending  obliquely  over  the 
outer  face  of  the  thighs.    The  breast,  belly,  and  interior  of 
the  fore-arms  and  thighs  ore  white,  and  this  colour  also 
shows  itself  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  hips  and  thighs, 
uid  passes  in  a  small  creseent  over  the  rear  of  the  croup, 
filming  a  white  disk  annind  the  tail,  and  giving  origin  to 
the  spedfle  name  of  pygaiga,  which  has  been  rather  arbi- 
trarily bestowed  upon  wis  animal,  the  real  pygarga  of  the 
■ntients  being  certainly  a  different  species,  and  an  inha- 
iHtant  of  northern  Africa.   The  tail  is  long  and  switched, 
nearly  naked  at  the  root,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  very 
long  black  hair  ;  the  trunk  alone  is  seven  inches  in  length, 
and  the  terminal  tuft  four  inches  more,  making  the  tail  ^to- 
gether about  a  foot  long.   The  knees  are  wi^out  brushes, 
but  M.  Desmarest,  and  indeed  the  generality  of  naturalists 
who  have  described  it,  are  mistaken  in  supposing  this  spe- 
cies to  be  without  lachrymal  sinuses. 

This  splendid  animal,  which  is  likewise  called  bontebok 
or  paint^  goat,  by  the  Dutch,  was  formerly  very  common 
in  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  and  is  still  found  in  the  district  of 
Zwellendam,  east  of  Cape  Town,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to 
abound  in  Uis  enormous  multitades  which  old  travellers 
meqluMi  to  have  spread  over  the  plains  like  a  troop  of  spring 
boks.  The  young  are  at  first  of  a  brownish-red  colour  on 
ttwbody,  partially  glazed,  as  in  the  adults;  hut  what  is  most 
remBrkable  of  all  is.  that  the  face,  instead  of  being  white 
as  in  the  grown  animal,  is  of  a  very  deep  brownish-block 
rolour,  slightly  mixed  with  scattered  grey  hairs.  This 
fiii^ulor  mark  of  nona^,  which  could  not  have  been  well 
anticipated*  has  given  rue  to  the  very  natnnl  and  pardonable 
error  of  Hr.  Woods,  who,  in  the  l%^'SAf»,idl3a»  Zoohgieal 
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Journal,  has  described  the  young  blessbok  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, under  the  name  of  A.  personata.  The  mistake  is 
pointed  out  in  Smuts's  Dissertatio  Zoologiea. 

XIII.  The  thirteenth  section  of  the  genus  Antilopt  con- 
tains a  small  but  mteresting  group  of  these  animals,  which 
Mr.  Bennett  has  formed  and  characterised  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  It 
comprehends  the  species  which  Pliny  has  mentiosed  under 
the  name  of  dama,  and  is  distinguished  fhna  the  last  sec- 
tion only  by  the  character  of  the  horns,  which  are  larger, 
thicker,  and  have  much  holder  curvatures,  turning  first 
a^ost  horizontally  towards  the  rear,  and  then  suddenly  for- 
wards so  as  to  form  a  hook  towards  the  front  almost  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  the  chamois  is  towards  the  rear.  The  legs 
are  remarkably  long,  the  neck  long  and  slender,  and  then  is 
a  white  spot  on  the  throat  of  all  the  species.  In  other  respects 
the  characters  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  species 
belonging  to  the  twelfth  section. 


[The  MhoTT,  A.  mAorr.] 

45.  The  Mhore  iA.  mhorr,  Bennett)  is  four  feet  two 
inches  long  fhim  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  two  feet 
six  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  two  feet  eight  inches  at 
the  croup ;  the  length  of  the  head  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  horn  is  seven  inches ;  that  of  the  horn  nine  inches 
and  a  half  on  the  curve,  and  seven  and  a  half  in  a  straight 
line  ;  and  that  of  the  tail  seven  inches  without  the  terminal 
tuft.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  sleek  and  of  moderate  length ; 
on  the  head  and  face  it  is  very  short  and  close,  except  about 
the  root  of  the  h<Hms,  whero  it  is  slightly  tufted ;  the  hair  of 
the  limbs  is  also  short,  except  the  tufts  below  the  knees, 
which  are  long  and  consist  of  a  mixture  of  dark  brown  and 
grey  hairs.  The  horns  are  tluck  at  the  base,  and  annulated 
with  eleven  or  twelve  prominent  and  complete  rings,  which 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  their  entire  length ;  they  are 
round,  smooth,  and  attenuated  towards  the  tips,  which  point 
directly  forwards,  and  are  but  moderately  sharp.  The  ears 
are  narrow,  erect,  and  pointed ;  the  eyes  large,  dark,  and 
lively ;  and  the  tail  long,  naked  at  the  base,  and  furnished 
at  the  extremity  with  a  tuft  of  long  black  hair.  The  colour 
of  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  neck,  back,  shoul- 
ders, sides,  fore-arms  and  thighs,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
throat  except  a  square  spot  on  the  larynx,  is  a  deep  brown- 
ish-red, and  a  narrow  stripe  of  the  same  colour  is  continued 
down  the  outer  face  of  the  legs,  both  anterior  and  posterior, 
from  the  shoulders  and  thighs  respective^  to  the  hoofs  and 
pasterns ;  the  belly,  buttocks,  posterior  face  of  the  thighs 
and  inner  face  of  the  extremities  are  pure  white,  as  well  as 
the  spot  on  the  larynx  above  referred  to ;  and  this  colour, 
after  spre^ng  round  the  entire  region  of  the  tail,  is  conti- 
nued forwards  on  tho  hip  in  a  pointed  stripe  on  each  side, 
about  half  way  between  the  croup  and  the  knee  joint,  and 
reaching  nearly  ovet  the  whole  hip.  It  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  surrounding  colour,  and  has  a  very  singular  effect. 
There  is  no  dark  band  on  the  flanks,  the  li^^bt  colours  of  the 
under  parts  being  abruptly  separated  from  the  darker  shade 
above  without  any  blending  or  intermediate  colour.  Tlie 
head  and  cheeks  ore  light  fawn-colour,  intermixed,  in  front 
of  the  horns,  with  dark  brown  and  grey  h^^^^ma^^ 
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bdow  the  opening  of  the  snborUtal  sinuses  with  a  small 
dark  spot  representing  the  black  band  whinh  passe*  in  the 
species  of  the  last  division  from  the  anterior  canthua  of  the 
eye  te  the  comer  of  the  mouth :  the  whole  line  of  the  nose 
and  eUaffron  are  likewise  dark  brown,  mixed  with  grey  in 
old  specimens,  and  the  back  of  the  ears  is  fawn-coloured, 
tipped  with  black. 

Two  males  of  this  beautiful  species  were  sent  from  Moga- 
dore  to  the  Zoological  Society,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  eardeus  of  the  Regent's  Park.  The  species  is  not 
found  in  the  empire  of  Marocco,  but  individuals  are  ocea> 
sionall^  brought  from  the  opposite  con  fines  of  the  Desert; 
the  animal  is  mnoh  sought  after  by  the  Arabs  on  aceonnt 
of  producing  the  heioar  stones  so  highly  valued  in  eastern 
medicine.  These  stmws  are  eommonly  called  in  Muoooo, 
Baid-d-Mhorr,  mborr'a  ems. 

46.  The  Namgurr  (A.  dama,  Pallas).  This  species  was 
originally  described  and  figured  by  Blifibn  from  materials 
brought  by  Adanson  from  Senegal;  since  that  time  the 
animal  has  not  been  seen  by  any  naturalist,  and  as  the  de- 
scription of  Bttffon  is  imperfect,  some  reasonable  doubt  may 
be  entertained  whether  it  be  not  in  reality  the  young  of  the 
mhorr. 

47.  The  AoDRA.  (A.  ruflcollis,  H.  Smith)  is  a  beautifUl 
species  of  eastern  Africa,  discovered  on  the  barren  wastes 
of  Nubia  by  Riippel,  and  in  Sennaar  and  Dongola  by  Hemp- 
rich  and  Kbreaberg.  The  whole  length  of  this  species  is 
five  feet  four  inches,  its  height  at  the  shoulder  three  feet ; 
the  length  of  the  head  is  eight  inches,  that  of  the  horns 
twelve  inches  and  a  half,  and  that  of  the  tail  nine  inches. 
The  homs  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  mhorr  already 
described,  as  are  likewise  the  general  form  and  proportions 
of  the  body.  This  spet^ies  is  gregarious,  and  resides  in 
flocks  on  the  desert  between  Nubia,  Dongola,  and  Kor- 
dofan. 

XIV.  The  fourteenth  group  of  antelopes  is  distingtiished 
by  having  small  homs  perfectly  smooth  and  black,  spring- 
ing immediately  above  the  orbits,  almost  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ikce,  and  straight  for  the  first  two-thirds  of 
their  length,  then  bent  abruptly  backwards  so  a>  to  form  a 
perfect  hook,  very  sharp  at  the  points,  and  common  to  both 
sexes.  The  lips  are  hairy  and  attenuated ;  there  is  no 
lachrymal  sinus  nor  maxillary  gland,  but  a  smalt  fold  or 
opening  of  the  skin  of  the  occiput  nearly  at  the  root  of  each 
horn,  (which,  however,  appears  not  to  be  provided  with  a 
eecretiiig  (^and  like  these  organs,)  is  a  character  peculiar  to 
the  present  group,  and,  as  already  observed,  may  nave  given 
rise  to  the  opiniw  of  the  antients.  that  goats  breathed 
through  their  ears.  The  fona  the  honu  and  the  posses- 
sitHi  of  inguinal  pores  are  the  (mly  charaoters  which  the 
species  included  in  this  group  possesses  in  common  with  the 
antelope  tribes ;  all  its  other  characters  approximate  it  to  the 
goats,  as  well  as  its  habits  and  mode  of  life,  and  it  appears 
in  fact  to  form  the  natural  link  which  c<mnects  these  two 
genera.  The  knees  are  without  brushes,  and  ^e  females 
prerMed  with  two  teats.   There  ia  hot  a  aii^le  speeies, 


48.  The  Chamois,  {A.  rupicapra^  Pallas,)  the  eaW  aai- 
mal  of  western  Europe  that  partakes  in  any  degree  ef  the 
characters  of  the  antelopes.  The  boms  of  this  species  hare 
been  suffioiently  described  above ;  they  are  s^dom  more 
than  six  or  seven  inchee  long,  and  are  nearly  paralU 
throughout  tbeur  whole  extent  The  entire  length  ef  the 
body  IS  about  three  feet  three  inches,  that  of  the  head  to  the 
root  of  the  hwns  six  inches,  that  of  the  ears  four  inches,  of 
the  tail  three  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  the  height  at  the 
riiouldcn  rather  better  Utaxi  two  feet.  Tte  whole  body  is 
covered  with  long  hair,  hanging  down  over  the  sides,  of  a 
deep  brown  colour  in  winter,  and  biownish-ftiwn  colour  ia 
summer,  being  in  spring  sUgfatly  mixed  with  i 
bead  is  of  a  very  pale  vellow  or  straw  colour,  with  a  dnk 
brown  band  on  aaeh  aioa  pasaing  from  the  root  ef  the  ent 
to  the  oomen  the  mouth,  a^  eneircUng  tba  eyes  aad 
base  of  the  homs ;  the  tail  is  short  and  blaek.aiid  the  edge* 
of  the  hips  and  interior  of  the  thighs  and  ean  alona  wMte. 
The  face  is  straight  as  in  the  goat,  the  ears  small,  ersc^ 
and  pointed,  and  the  chin  without  •  beard.  In  old  indivr* 
duals,  particularly  during  the  seven  oolds  of  winter,  the 
cheeks,  chin,  and  throat  turn  white,  and  the  breast  and  belly 
are  at  all  tiines  of  a  light  silvery  brown  or  ydlow.  Under- 
neath the  external  covering  there  is  a  short  thick  coat  of 
fine  wool,  which  lies  close  to  the  skin,  and  proteeto  the  ani- 
mal from  the  rigours  of  the  cold  mountain  r^ons  which  H 
inhabits  The  colours  of  both  sexes  are  the  same,  bat  the 
females  are  rather  smaller  than  Uie  males,  and  have  boras 
less  abruptly  hotdted  baekwatds.  They  go  five  mraitbs  witii 
young,  and  kid  in  If  arch  ot  April,  wadueing  one  or  very 
rarely  two  at  a  biith.  wbidi  they  suckle  tUl  the  Oelober  fid- 
lowing.  The  Toung  are  at  ftrat  of  a  unifiKm  deep  yellowish 
brown,  with  ue  lower  jaw,  sides  of  the  bead  and  throat 
white,  and  Uie  same  dark  bands  through  the  eyes  as  in  the 
adults,  only  not  extending  so  far  back  on  the  head. 

The  chamois,  like  the  ibex,  inhabits  the  loitiest  chains  of 
the  primitive  mountain  ridges,  and  displays  all  the  vivacity, 
restlessness  and  agility  iA  the  common  goat  It  is  extremely 
impatient  of  heat,  and  during  summer  is  only  to  he  fouid 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  or  in  deep  glens  where 
the  snow  lies  throughout  the  year :  in  winter,  however,  it 
descends  to  the  lower  ridges,  and  it  is  then  only  that  the 
hunters  can  pursue  it  with  any  hope  of  bucccbs.  Its  senses 
of  sight  and  smell  ore  rsma^ably  acute ;  it  scents  a  man 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  league,  and  dindaye  the  greateat 
restlessness  and  alarm  till  it  obtains  a  sight  of  the  Mject  ef 
its  temr,  leaping  upon  the  highest  tOAt  at  hand  in  order 
to  command  a  more  extenaive  prospect,  and  uttering  a  sop- 
pressed  whistle  or  hissing  sound,  being  all  the  time  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  agitation ;  but  no  sooner  does  he  appear 
in  sight  than  it  flies  with  the  utmost  speed,  scaUng  roeks 
which  few  other  animals  could  attempt,  and,  if  not  inter- 
cepted by  stratagem,  soon  leaving  its  pursuers  for  behind. 
The  usual  and  most  successful  mme  of  hunting  the  ehameie 
is  therefore  for  a  party  of  hunters  to  unite,  and  surround 
some  mountain  glen  wfaieh  they  are  previously  known  to 
frequent  for  the  purpose  of  lying  on  the  fresh  snow  during 
the  day -time ;  towards  this  point  the  hunters  advance  simul- 
taneously, and  the  animals,  of  course  scenting  those  which 
come  down  the  wind,  retire  in  an  opposite  direction  and  are 
intercepted  by  another  party.  The  food  tit  the  ehamois  eon- 
sista  or  aumntain  harhs,  flowers,  and  the  tender  shoots  af 
traaa  and  ihntba ;  M  seldom  drinks.  Nothing  can  be  mora 
admiral^  titan  the  agility  with  which  it  asoanda  and  d«- 
soends  loAa  apparently  perpendicular.  It  doea  not  descend 
at  a  single  bound  nor  in  a  vertical  direction,  but  by  piejett- 
iag  itself  obbqiiely  or  diaf^oily  forwards,  striking  tiw  ftoB 
of  the  rock  three  four  tmics  with  its  feet  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  renewing  its  force,  or  directing  it  more  steadily  to  the 
point  it  aims  at ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will  descend  a  per- 
pendicular rock  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  height,  witbwt 
the  smallest  projection  upon  which  it  coald  rest  its  feet 
This  animal  u  extremdy  partial  to  salt,  and  many  stones 
are  met  with  in  the  Alps  hollowed  by  the  continual  licking 
of  the  ehamois  on  account  the  saltpetre  with  which  they 
abound.  The  species  is  f<Hittd  in  all  the  high  mountain 
ehains  of  Europe  and  wsstem  Asia,  in  the  J^taneei,  tlw 
Alps,  the  Carpathian  and  Grecian  mountains,  toe  cbaina  of 
Caueasua  and  Taurus,  and  peiliaps  in  other  sitnations. 

XV.  Wa  have  now  arrived  at  a  group  which  deputi  eon- 
sideiabfy  in  form  and  iKO|)artions  from  the  symmetry  and 
graee  of  the  antelope  tribe  m  gennal,  aisamii^  somethin^f 
of  tba  vaighty,  ioUd  mak*  and  magaira  pnfortim  of  Ae 
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bovine  genus,  which  it  UkewiM  begins  to  apptouh  in  its 
xoological  chataetora.  The  horns  ue  common  to  both 
sexes,  long,  erect,  and  annnlated,  straight,  or  with  a  single 
curvature  oackwards,  or  in  one  species  twisted  into  a  beau- 
tiful spiral  of  two  or  three  toms ;  the  head  is  terminated  hj 
a  faalf^ftmned  muzzle,  considerably  more  developed  than  in 
the  sheep  or  goat,  but  not  so  completely  as  in  the  ox  or  stag ; 
there  are  no  suborbittd  ttinoBes  (except,  perhaps,  in  one 
species) ;  neither  are  there  any  knee-brushes  or  inguinal 
pores,  and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teats.  The 
species  belonging  to  this  division  are  all  natives  of  Africa, 
and  perhaps  one  may  extend  across  the  southern  shores  of 
Arabia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Persia,  but  the  fact  isex- 
tremelydoubtfnl. 

49.  The  Addax  {A.  addax,  Lichtenstein)  is  mentioned 
by  Plinjr  under  the  name  of  gtrepisceroi,  which,  says  he, 
the  Africans  call  addax,  (or  it  may  be,  adda»,  fhr  the  accu- 
sative addacem  is  the  word  used  in  the  passage  referred 
to,  and  it  may  be  derived  from  either  of  these  forms  in  the 
nDminatiTe.)  From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  only  information 
■which  we  had  about  this  animal  till  a  very  recent  period 
was  derived  from  a  figure  and  description  of  the  skull  and 
horns  sent  by  our  celebrated  countryman  Caius  to  his  friend 
Oeaner,  and  inserted  in  the  great  work  of  that  early  natu- 
ralist :  the  recent  travellers,  Riippel  and  Hemprich,  and 
Ehrenberg,  have  lately  rediscovered  this  species,  and  what 
IB  singular  enough,nnder  the  antient  African  name  ascribed 
to  it  by  Pliny,  the  Arabs  still  denominating  it  akasch,  afttw, 
or  tiddas,  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable  abu  (ftther), 
which  they  bestow  upon  many  other  animals,  as  abu-Hunnis 
(father  John)  for  the  ibis,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  faW  grown  addax  is  six  feet  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  t^,  and  its  height  at  the  shoulder 
three  feet ;  the  horns,  measured  along  the  curves,  are  three 
feet  long,  the  ears  six  inches,  and  the  tail,  with  its  termi- 
nating tuft,  one  foot.  The  animal  is  therefore  about  the 
size  of  a  large  ass,  of  which  it  has  likewise  much  of  the 
tnake  and  proportions,  the  heavy  head,  thick  neck  and  legs, 
and  switch  tail.  The  horns  are  round,  rattier  slender  in 
proportion  to  their  length,  twisted  outwards  and  describing 
two  turns  of  a  wide  spiral,  annulated  to  within  five  or  six 
inches  of  the  points,  which  are  smooth  and  sharp ;  the 
form  of  the  horns  of  the  female  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  male,  hut  in  the  young  they  are  almost  straight.  The 
ears  are  pretty  bng  and  proportionally  broader  than  in  most 
of  the  smaller  antelopes,  and  the  tail  reaches  almost  to  the 
hough  and  is  terminated  by  a  switch  of  long,  coarse  grey 
hair.  The  whole  head  and  neck,  both  above  and  beiow,  are 
of  a  deep  reddish-brown  colour,  except  a  transverse  mark  of 
pnre  white  acroas  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  between 
the  orbits,  which  expands  on  the  cheekff  and  half  surrounds 
the  eyes ;  a  pateh  of  black  curly  hair  surrounds  the  root  of 
the  horns,  and  there  is  a  scanty  beard  of  the  same  colour  on 
the  larynx ;  all  the  rest  of  the  animal,  including  the  entire 
body  m)m  the  neck  backwards,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  taU, 
are  greyish  white;  the  hoofs  are  black,  and  remarkably 
broad,  to  enable  the  animal  to  pass  more  easily  over  the 
fine  and  loose  sands  of  the  deserts  in  which  it  resides. 

These  animals  live  in  pairs  on  the  sandy  deserts  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  and  appear  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  continent  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  them  in 
Dongola ;  and  s  pair  of  horns  were  brought  from  Bomou  by 
Denham  and  Clapperton,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.  [See  the  article  Addax.] 

50.  The  ArU'Harb  {A.  leueoryx,  Pallas)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  antelope  genus,  being  the 
species  which  is  generally  8upj[>osed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  fkbulous  unicorn  of  the  annents.  It  is,  indeed,  properly 
speaking,  the  oryx  of  antient  writers,  but  modem  authors 
have  followed  the  example  of 'Pallas  in  bestowing  that 
name  upon  a  species  of  southern  Africa  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  the  antients  could  have  been  acquainted, 
whilst  the  present  species  has  received  the  name  of  leucoryx, 
from  an  ejnthet  bestowed  upon  it  by  ^lian  on  account  of 
its  white  colour.  The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  very 
little  less  than  those  of  the  addax.  The  horns  are  at  first 
directed  in  the  plane  of  the  forehead,  and  have  a  single 
gradnal  and  moderate  curvature  throughout  their  whole 
course,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  segments  of  a  very  large 
circle ;  they  are  small  in  proportion  to  their  great  length, 
annulated  about  halfway  up,  gradually  attenuated,  and  very 
sharp  at  the  points.  The  ears  are  long,  erect,  and  pointed,  and 
the  tail  is  terminated  by  a  very  copiously  furnished  toft  of 


long  hair  of  a  mixed  black  and  grey  eokur,  which  reaches 
below  the  houghs.  The  hair  on  the  head,  body,  and  extre- 
mities, is  universally  short,  and  lies  smoothly  along  the 
hide,  except  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hack,  where  it  is  rather 
longer  and  reversed,  or  turned  towards  the  head  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
forming  a  short  reversed  mane  from  the  middle  of  the  back 
to  the  occiput.  The  head  is  white,  with  a  brown  mark  de- 
soending  perpendicularly  from  each  orbit,  and  expanding 
over  the  cheek,  and  a  similar  stripe  passing  down  the  centre 
of  the  face  from  the  boms  to  the  muzzle ;  the  whole  neck 
also,  on  the  throat  as  well  as  on  the  upper  part,  is  of  a  uni- 
form rusty  brown  colour,  but,  with  these  exceptions,  all  the 
rest  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  legs  and  tail,  are  milk 
white. 

This  species  is  fVequently  represented  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  the  inner  chamber 
of  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a  whole  group  of 
these  animals  is  represented,  some  being  driven  or  pushed 
forwards,  and  others  led  by  the  horns  or  by  a  cord  about  the 
neck,  apparently  by  wav  of  tribute  fnm  some  suliject  or 
eonqueml  nation.  With  one  exception,  these  representa- 
tions are  invariably  in  profile,  so  thwt  only  one  hwn  is  seen. 
The  present  species  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  lai^  herds 
in  Sennaar  and  Kordofkn,  feeding  principally  upon  dif- 
ferent species  of  acaciu. 


51.  The  Aloazbl,  {A.gazella,  Pallas,)  described  and 
figured  first  b^  Prosper  Alpimis,  and  More  reeratly  by 
M.  F.  Cuvier,  is  so  nearly  related  to  tbe  last  aperies,  that 
we  should  have  no  hesitatwn  in  conaidniBg  it  as  absolutely 
the  same,  did  not  this  eminent  zoologist  expressly  inform  ua 
that  his  algazel  was  furnished  with  la^hryonl  sinuses,  which 
certeinly  no  other  species  of  the  present  group  poaaesaes. 
The  specimen  described  by  M.  Cu^'ier  was  sent  m>m  Sene- 
gal, and  lived  for  same  time  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  As  this  is  at  present  the  most  obscure  species 
of  the  group,  we  have  copied  the  engraving  of  U.  Cuvier, 
to  give  the  reader  the  in)portunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
beautiful  engravings  of^ the  former  species  {wbliahed  in  the 
works  of 'Lichtenstein,  Ruppel  and  Hemprich.  and  Ehren- 
berg. Though  the  specimen  described  by  H.  Cuvier  was 
obtained  from  Senegal,  we  are  assured  that  the  animal  is 
unknown,  or  at  least  very  rare,  in  that  country,  and  only ' 
brought  occasionally  from  a  distant  part  of  the  interior. 

52.  The  Gbusbok  (A.  oryx,  Pallas)  is  in  all  respects  a 
very  distinct  and  marked  species.  It  is  a  heavy,  stout  ani- 
mal, about  five  feet  in  length,  and  three  ftet  two  inches  high 
at  the  shoulder ;  the  length  of  the  horns  is  from  two  feet  to 
two  and  a  hklf,  that  of  the  ears  seven  inches,  and  that  of  the 
tail  thirteen  or  fburteen.  The  horns  are  almost  perftetly 
straight,  veir  little  divergent,  and  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  forehead ;  they  are  obscurely  annulated  for  half  their 
length,  black,  and  blunt  in  the  mAlc,  but  very  sharp-pointed 
in  the  female.  The  ears  are  large  and  pointed,  and  the 
tail  pretty  uniformly  covered  with  long  black  hair,  forming 
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a  large  switch.  The  general  colour  of  the  boOy  is  dark 
rusty-iron  grey  on  the  upper  ports,  and  white  on  the  under, 
the  two  being  separated  un  the  flanks  by  a  broad  longitu- 
dinal band  of  dark  brown  or  black;  and  the  hair  of  the 
buck  and  neck  reversed,  as  in  the  two  species  last  described 
The  head  is  white,  marked  wkh  two  transverse  bands  of 
deep  block,  rising  from  the  root  of  the  homs  and  paaeong 
down  the  &ce,  then  encircling  the  eye.  and  uniting  under 
tho  lower  jaw  with  those  of  the  opposite  aide.  From  this 
point,  a  block  band  passes  down  the  throat  upon  the  chest, 
where  it  divides  into  four,  one  pair  of  which  pass  along  the 
Hanks  and  divide  the  colours  of  the  upper  and  under  ports 
of  the  body,  the  other  pair  encircles  the  fore-arms ;  the 
thighs  are  likewise  black,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  the  Hmbs  is 
white,  except  a  block  mark  on  the  canons.  On  the  upper 
surfoce,  the  block  line  passes  down  the  neck  and  back,  and 
expands  into  a  broad,  disk  on  the  rump.  These  colours  are 
all  boldly  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  horshness  of 
their  contrast  produces  a  very  singulor  effect  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  onimal. 

The  oryx  inhabits  the  korroos  of  South  Africa :  it  is  never 
found  in  the  woods,  but  keeps  on  the  open  plains,  and  lives 
in  pairs  or  small  families  of  four  or  five  individuals.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  to  approach  when  wounded,  if  not  com- 
pletely disabled,  moking  vigorous  use  of  its  long  poweriul 
horns,  ond  it  is  soid  being  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  com- 
mence the  ossault.  We  are  even  assured  thot  the  lion  him- 
self is  afroid  to  ottack  this  powerful  and  courageous  onimal, 
and  thot  sometimes,  when  pressed  by  famine  he  has  ven- 
tured to  do  so,  he  has  been  beaten  off  with  disgrace,  or  even 
poia  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

XVI.  The  sixteenth  group  differs  from  that  which  we 
have  Just  described  by  having  the  muzzle  more  completely 
formed,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  characters  are  precisely 
the  some,  ot  least  as  far  as  they  are  known.  There  are 
neither  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  nor  knee-brushes ; 
the  characters  of  the  females,  however,  have  not  been  ob- 
served, but  it  is  most  proboble  that  they  ore  provided  with 
homs  hke  the  males,  and  have  four  teats.  The  boms  them- 
selves are  round,  annulated,  and  uniformly  bent  bockwards, 
or  in  one  species  forwards ;  and  there  is,  as  in  most  of  the 
species*  of  the  former  division,  a  reversed  mane  on  the 
shoulders  ond  neck.  These  animals  are  confined  to  Africo, 
and,  OS  fer  OS  we  are  at  present  aware,  to  the  southern  por- 
tion of  it,  yet  seldom,  if  ever,  passing  the  Orange  River, 
and  absolutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape. 


fTba  Blanwbok,  /I,  leueop^twa.'] 

5'3.  The  Blauwbok  (A.  leucophtBa,  Pallos)  was  formerly 
an  occasionol  visiter  in  the  district  of  Zwellendara,  but  has 
not  been  seen  within  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  is  six  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
seven  inches  high  ot  the  shoulder;  the  head  is  nine  inches 
long  from  the  muzzle  to  the  base  of  the  horns ;  these  are 
two  feet  two  inches,  measured  along  the  curves ;  the  length 
of  the  ears  is  eight  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail,  with  its  ter- 
mmatiiig  tuft,  one  foot.  The  horns  are  round,  uniformly 
curved  baokwords,  and  morkcd  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 


prominent  and  complete  rings,  the  last  six  inches  beine  • 
smooth,  and  the  points  very  fine  and  shorp.  The  hide  of 
this  animal  is  perfectly  black,  and  it  is  this  colour  reflected 
through  the  oshy-grey  hair  that  communicates  the  dark  blue 
shode  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Btauiobok,  or 
Bluebuck,  by  which  it  has  long  been  known  omong  the 
Dutch  at  the  Cope  of  Good  Hope. 

The  blauwbok  hves  in  pairs  or  small  famiUes  of  five  or  six 
individuals  on  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa,  n«th  of  the 
Gareip  or  Orange  River.  It  is  dangerous  when  wounded, 
and  during  the  mtting  season  in  particular  is  said  to  attack 
indiscriminately  every  animal  that  comes  in  its  way. 

d<l.  The  Takraitzk,  {A.  harbata,  U.  Smith,)  beautifuUj 
figured  by  Mr.  Daniell  in  the  African  Scenery,  is  a  speria 
which  appears  to  differ  from  the  blauwbok  only  bj  its  long 
flowing  mane,  copious  beard,  and  superior  size.  This  ani- 
mal innabits  the  country  in  the  vicini^  of  Latakoo,  and  is 
called  Takkaitze  by  the  Booshuanas.  It  is  said  to  be  so 
wild  and  ferocious  that  the  natives  are  lUraid  to  attack 
openly  with  the  hassagai  or  spear,  as  they  do  other  game, 
but  do  take  it  generally  in  pitfolls  covered  over  with  sticks 
and  earth.  It  is  commonly  found  in  pairs  upon  the  open 
plains,  hut  when  disturbed  makes  for  the  wooded  heighta, 
which  are  thickly  covered  with  the  common  mimosa,  upon 
which  both  this  animal  and  the  giraffe  delight  to  feed.  Tho 
nome  takhoitze  signifies  a  fierce  or  wicked  beast,  and  ex- 
presses the  dread  with  which  the  resolution  and  prowess  of 
this  powerful  animal  inspire  the  Booshuanas,  who  seldom 
venture  to  approach  it  openly. 

55.  The  Equinb  Antblopi  (A.  equina,  Geofiroy)  is  a 
large  species  which  measures  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  four  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  hwns  are 
much  Wger  and  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
those  of  Uie  blauwbok ;  they  ore,  however,  much  of  me  same 
general  form.  This  species,  of  which  the  native  name  has 
not  been  recorded,  inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  last 
two,  living  hke  them  in  pairs  or  small  fomilies  on  the  ele- 
vated plains  and  low  wooded  hills  of  South  Afnca.  It  is 
abundant  about  the  sources  of  the  Gareip,  and  wod  found  by 
Mr.  Burchell  in  the  vicinity  of  Latakoo. 

56.  (A.  EUipgiprymnus,  Ogilby.)  A  description  of  this 
new  species  lately  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  qf  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  The  whole  length  of  the  onimal  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  toil  was  seven  feet  three  inches  and 
a  holf ;  its  height  at  the  shoulder  neorly  four  feet,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  horn  upwards  of  seven  feet ;  the  homs  measured 
thirty  inches  upon  the  curves,  the  ears  vrere  upwards  of  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  toil,  with  its  terminal  tatU  one  foot  nine. 
The  homs  are  very  thick  and  heavy  ;  they  spread  widely 
outwards,  are  nearly  straight  for  the  first  half  of  their  length, 
and  then  turn  forwards  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  curva- 
ture. They  are  surrounded  with  twenty-four  prominent 
annuli,  forming  large  knobs  in  front  and  deeply  striated 
between,  but  nearly  obliterated  behind :  the  last  six  inches 
ore  smooth,  and  the  points  blunt  Next  to  the  character  of 
the  homs,  this  species  is  most  readily  to  be  distinguished  by 
a  ribbon  of  pure  white,  which  passes  over  the  croup  and  down 
each  hip,  uniting  between  the  thighs  and  forming  a  perfea 
ellipse,  noving  the  root  of  the  tail  in  one  of  its  foci,  and  con- 
trasting most  singularly  with  the  dark  rusty-iron  grey  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  It  is  to  this  mark,  which  is  so  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  species,  that  the  name  of  EUipiipryni- 
nut  refers ;  the  native  name  of  the  animal  is  unknown. 

The  specimen  from  which  this  description  was  taken  was 
brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Steedman,  and  exhibited 
with  a  fine  collection  of  South  African  zoology  at  the  Colos- 
seum in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  had  been  prociu«d  from  a 
tribe  of  the  Damaras,  a  nation  who  inhabit  the  txmiiy 
beyond  the  Great  Namoqualand,  and  about  twenty-five  days' 
journey  north  of  the  Orange  River.  They  described  it  as 
fierce  and  dangerous  to  approach. 

XVJX.  The  seventeenth  section  or  subdivision  of  ante- 
lopes hos  all  the  charocters  of  the  group  last  described,  ex- 
cept the  homs,  which  are  either  of  a  spiral  form  themselves, 
or  else  surrounded  by  a  prominent  spiral  wreath  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length.  They  ore  common  to  both 
sexes,  very  lorge  and  heovy  in  the  moles,  hut  longer  and 
more  slender  in  the  femoles.  These  onimols  are  without 
cither  lachrymal  sinuses,  inguinal  pores  or  brushes  on  the 
knees  ;  they  ha\-e  naked  muzzles,  large  banging  dewlaps, 
and  the  females  are  provided  with  four  teats  forming  b  small 
udder.  The  group  contains  two  species,  both  Datives  of 
South  Africa 
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[The  Catina,  A.9r*ai.] 

57.  The  Canna,  (A.  orecu,  Pallas.)  improperly  called 
eland  or  elk  by  the  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa,  and 
impoqf  by  the  Caffres,  is  considerably  the  large&t  of  all  Uie 
.  antelopes,  being  the  size  of  a  good  horse,  and  measuring 
eight  feet  two  inches  in  length  and  full  Ave  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the  male  are  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  length,  very  thick  and  heavy,  almost  straight  till 
within  three  inches  of  the  tips,  where  they  bend  outwards, 
attenuated  at  the  points,  and  surrounded  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length  with  a  thick  spiral  wreath,  which 
passes  twice  completely  round  them,  and  finishes  by  becom- 
ing indistinct  near  the  points.  Those  of  the  females  are 
longer  and  smaller,  and  the  spiral  wreath  is,  in  some  speci- 
mens at  least,  scarcely  to  he  seen.  The  bead  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  ears  are  large,  the  neck  thick,  compressed  on 
the  sides,  as  in  the  ox,  and  furnished  underneath  with  a 
loose  hanging  skin  or  dewlap,  fringed  along  the  margin 
with  a  border  of  long  hair.  There  is  likewise  a  large  pro- 
tuberance of  the  size  of  a  man's  fist  on  the  lairiix,  and  it 
was  probably  from  this  organ,  which  is  Ukewise  found  in  the 
elk  of  Europe,  that  the  animal  derived  the  name  of  eland, 
by  which  it  is  universally  known  at  the  Cape.  From  the 
centre  of  the  forehead  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  runs  a  short, 
erect  mane  of  dark  brown  hair,  which  is  reversed  on  the 
neck,  but  directed  backwards,  in  the  usual  manner,  along 
the  spine  of  the  back.  The  length  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  interscapular  vertebrs  produces  a  considerable  and 
sufficiently  remarkable  elevation  of  the  shoulders  ;  but  there 
is  no  actual  hump,  as  in  the  camel  or  Indian  ox,  though  al 
first  sight  such  a  formation  might  be  supposed  to  exist.  The 
tail  is  upwards  of  two  feet  lone,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
long  black  hair.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  uniform  reddish- 
&wn  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  on  the  under ;  the  bead 
and  neck  ashy-grey,  but  in  some  individuals  the  latter 
colour  extends  over  hU  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

The  canna  is  a  large  heavy  animal,  which,  when  fhll 
grown,  weighs  from  seven  to  nme  hundred  weight,  and  con- 
trary to  the  usual  rule  observed  among  antelopes,  is  com- 
monly extremely  fat.  Its  flesh  is,  consequently,  more 
prized  than  that  of  any  other  wild  animal  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  large  muscles  of  the  thighs,  in  particular,  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  when  dried  and  cured,  under 
which  form  they  are  denominated  thigh-tongues.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  animal  is  very  mild,  and,  as  it  were,  predis- 
jKued  to  domestication ;  it  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large 
herds  upon  the  open  plains  and  low  hills,  the  old  males 
generally  residing  apart.  Elands  were  formerly  very  com- 
mon in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but 
were  so  much  hunted,  that  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
frequent  the  inhabited  districts,  and  are  now  rarely  met 
with  except  in  the  most  distant  and  retired  parts  of  the 
colony.  Being  generally  very  fat  and  pursy,  they  do  not 
ruD  well,  and  are  soon  fatigued ;  it  is  even  said  that 
when  hard  run,  a  red  oily  perspiration  has  been  known  to 
ooze  out  from  the  pores  of  their  skin,  %nd  that  they  occa- 
lionallT  drop  down  from  plethora.  Like  most  other  animals 
when  hunted,  they  always  run  against  the  wind.  As  the 
carcass  is  weighty  and  consequently  difficult  to  transport, 
the  gnat  objact  of  the  hunters,  in  the  chase  of  the  canna, 


is  to  turn  their  g^ame  in  such  a  direction  as  to  drive  it  close 

to  their  own  residence  before  killing  it ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
Cape  farmers,  from  long  practice  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  animal's  habiu,  very  frequently  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing this  masterpiece  of  South  African  field-sports 
They  are  so  gentle  that  a  man  on  horseback  may  penetrate 
into  the  very  middle  of  a  herd,  without  alarming  them,  and 

Eick  out  the  fattest  and  best-conditioned,  and  as  the  old 
ulls  are  commonly  chosen  on  account  of  their  greater  size 
and  weight,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  herd  is 
left  altogether  without  a  male. 

SS.  (A.  canna,  H.  Smith.)  This  is  a  species  of  which 
Colonel  Smith  has  given  a  description,  and  which  he  supn 
poses  to  be  the  baaatard  eland  of  the  Cape  colonists.  Col. 
Smith  is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  seen  the  skin  of  this 
animal:  its  horns  and  skull  are  found  in  several  museums. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  common  in  the  Great  Desert 
north  of  the  Gareip,  and  to  he  occasionally  seen  on  the 
Karroos  of  the  southern  bank.    It  lives  in  large  herds. 

XVIII.  The  eighteenth  section  contains  a  single  species, 
distinguished  by  its  short  upright  horns  slightly  bent  back- 
wards, common  to  both  sexes,  with  a  few  transverse  annuli 
at  the  base,  and  marked  by  deep  longitudinal  stris  almost 
to  their  extremities.  The  species  is  without  either  lachrymal 
sinuses,  inguinal  pores,  or  knee-brushes,  but  it  has  a  com- 
plete naketl  muzzle,  and  the  female  is  furnished  with  four 
teats.  As  the  former  division  seemed  to  unite_the  antelopes 
with  the  oxen,  so  this  seems  to  be  intermediate  between 
them  and  the  goats,  being  about  the  same  size  as  these 
tatter  animals  and  inhabiting  similar  localities.  The  only 
known  species  is 

59.  The  GoRAL,  (A.goral,  Hardwicke,)  first  describefl 
by  General  Hardwicke  in  the  Linneean  Transactioru. 

The  goral  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  elevated  plains  which  crown  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayan  mountains.  It 
is  wild  and  fleet,  and  when  pursued  flies  to  the  rocky  hills, 
where  it  easily  escapes  the  hunter,  and  is  indeed  rarely 
taken  except  by  stratagem.  Its  flesh  is  considered  excellent 
venison.  It  is  entirely  confined  to  the  cold  upper  regions 
of  Nepaul,  and  is  incapable  of  beating  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
plains  of  Hindustan. 

XIX.  The  nineteenth  group  contains  a  single  species 
like  the  goral,  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  upper  India,  hut  dif- 
fering from  all  those  which  we  have  lately  been  discussing 
by  the  development  of  large  suborbital  sinuses,  which  shows 
a  return  to  the  characters  of  the  common  antelopes.  The 
horns  are  common  to  both  sexes ;  short,  parallel,  slightly 
curved  backwards  as  in  the  goral,  and  traversed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  longitudinal  stris, 
crossed  by  transverse  depressions,  and  thus  marking  the 
whole  surface  of  the  horns  with  alternate  rows  of  small  pits 
and  little  pearly  excrescences  ;  the  points  only  being  smooth 
and  sharp.  Besides  these  characters,  the  present  section  is 
distinguished  by  a  complete  naked  muzzle,  four  teats  in  the 
females,  and  neither  inguinal  pores  nor  knee-brushes. 

60.  The  Thar,  {A.  thar,  Hodgson)  was  described  for 
the  first  time  in  a  paper  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  British 
resident  in  Nepaul,  read  before  the  Zoologicid  Society,  and 
printed  in  the  second  ^it  of  the  Proceedings  of  that  body. 

The  thar  inhabits  the  central  region  of  Nepaul,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  snows  of  the  Himalayan  range  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  sultry  heats  of  the  low  plains  of 
India  on  the  other.  It  is  the  most  coranfon  of  all  the  wild 
ruminants  which  are  found  in  that  country,  and  its  chase  is 
the  favourite  exercise  and  amusement  of  the  hill  tribes ;  its 
flesh  is,  indeed,  coarse,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it, — and  these 
rude  people  are  easily  satisfied  on  the  score  of  quali^,  prO' 
vided  the  quantity  he  sufficient.  Its  habits  ore  wild  and 
solitary ;  it  is  seldom  found  in  herds,  however  small)  and 
the  grown  males  especially  live  apart  in  the  mountains,  and 
never  seek  the  society  of  their  species  except  during  the 
rutting  season.  As  might  be  supposed  from  its  heavy  make 
and  short  stout  limbs,  it  is  a  slow  runner,  and  soon  brought 
to  bay,  but  it  leaps  well,  and  makes  its  way  over  broken 
ground  with  greater  ease  than  in  open  level  situations.  It 
is  found  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Nepaul  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge,  but  abounds  especially  towards  the  east. 

XX.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  group  of  antelopes  of  which 
two  species  at  least  are  well  known,  and  one  has  been  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  bubalus  from  the  most  remote 
periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  This  group  is 
distinguished  by  having  heavy,  thick,  annulated  buiia,  at 
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Arst  iDoUning  slightly  forwards,  and  then  BudileaW  beat 
backvards,  so  as  to  form  a  promiDent  angle  or  shoulder  in 
fVonL  The  rouizles  are  small  and  not  so  completely  deve- 
loped as  in  some  of  the  other  sroups ;  the  lachrynml  sinuses 
are  also  tmall,  and  instead  of  opening  by  a  fold  in  the  skin, 
consist  simply  of  a  small  gland  on  its  surface,  almost  con- 
cealed  by  the  surrounding  hair,  and  only  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  viscous  matter  which  exudes  from  them.  Tne  cha- 
racter of  the  io^inal  pores  has  not  been  observed,  but 
the  species  are  without  scops,  and  the  females  are  provided 
with  noms  and  have  only  two  teats.  The  ipeciea  is  spread 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Africa,  and  lives  in  large  nerds 
on  the  open  plains  and  karroos. 


61.  The  Bbke-bl-Wash  M.  bubaltu,  Pallas)  is  about 
the  size  of  the  largest  stags,  and  is  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  its  head,  and  its  narrow,  flat,  and 
straight  forehead  and  face. 

This  animal,  called  Bekr  el-Wcuh,  or  wild  ox,  by  the 
Arabs,  is  common  in  every  part  of  northern  AfHca,  living 
in  numerous  herds  on  the  conflaea  of  the  Tell  or  cultivated 
nrta,  and  the  Sahara  or  Desert,  and  also,  according  to 
Captain  Lyon,  upon  the  moimtains  south  of  Tripoli.  Bar- 
bary  seems  to  be  the  chief  habitat  of  the  species,  hut  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  few  individuals  find  their  way 
aeroM  the  Desert  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where,  however, 
they  are  seldom  seen,  and.  as  it  is  said,  onl^r  when  they  stray 
from  thjeir  native  habitat.  At  the  same  timt  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  its  representation  occurs  among  the  hierogly- 
phics of  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt.  Dr.  Shaw  informs 
OS,  that  the  bubalus  is  naturuly  of  a  familiar  disposition,  and 
that  the  young  calves  frequently  mix  with  domentic  cattle, 
and  soon  leam  to  attach  themselves  to  the  herd  without 
attempting  to  escape  afterwards.  They  fight  like  the 
common  bull,  by  lowering  the  head,  and  striking  suddenly 
upwards  with  the  boms,  which  are  formidable  weapons  either 
for  attack  or  defence. 

62.  The  Caaua  (A.  caama,  Cuvier)  is  a  species  of 
South  Africa,  nearly  allied  to  the  bekr-el-wash,  and  long 
confounded  with  it. 

.The  caama,  called  Hartebeest  by  the  Dutch  farmers,  in- 
habits the  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  is  the  most  common 
of  all  the  large  antelopes  in  thatcountry.  It  resides  in  large 
herds,  and  is  a  favourite  object  of  pursuit  with  the  natives 
and  colonists.  Its  pace,  when  at  fiill  speed,  resembles  a 
heavy  gallop,  but  is  tolerably  quick  notwithstanding  ;  and 
the  animal  has  a  habit  of  frequently  atoopine  to  gaze  at  its 

rursuerswhen  it  has  got  to  any  distance  a-nead  of  them, 
ts  manners  are  sufficiently  mild  and  tractable,  but  when 
put  upon  its  defbnce  it  makes  good  use  of  its  powerful  horns, 
dropping  on  its  knees  before  charging,  and  after  advancing 
some  distance  in  this  position,  darting  suddenly  forwards 
with  great  force  against  its  adversary.  The  flesh  is  rather 
dry,  but  of  a  fine  grain,  more  nearly  resembling  the  beef  of' 
the  ox  tlun  that  of  any  other  antelope,  except  perhaps  the 
canna,  and  it  has  a  high  game  flavour  which  makes  it  uni- 
varsallT  attaemed.   The  female  prodnoes  but  a  single  calf, 


which  she  brings  forth  in  September  or  April,  and  which,  if 
taken  young,  ii  easily  domesticated. 

63.  The  Saksaby  M.  lumita,  Burchell)  is  a  species  at 
present  very  imperfectlr  known.  It  is  found  in  the  Boosh- 
wana  country,  where,  nowever,  it  would  appear  that  the 
species  is  rare,  as  Mr.  Burchell,  the  only  traveller  except 
Daniell  that  mentions  it,  met  with  hut  a  single  specimen. 
In  many  respects  the  descriptions  of  Burchell,  and  of 
Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  who  also  has  given  one,  are  both 
imperfect,  but  the  drawing  of  Daniell,  in  his  SiuteMm 
African  Scenery  and  Animal*,  supplies  most  of  their  omis- 
sions, and  clearly  shows  at  least  that  the  animal  bekmgs  to 
the  present  division,  if  it  does  not  supply  the  more  minute 
details.  The  meat  of  the  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Burchdl 
was  tender  and  well  tasted,  and  the  name  of  Kaama,  which 
his  attendants  bestowed  upon  the  animal,  shows  that  they 
consider  it  as  a  kindred  species  with  the  Hartebeest  of  the 
oolonists,  the  Antelope  eaama  of  the  last  article.  The 
Booshwanas  call  it  Sassahy. 

XXI.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  and  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  small  groups  into  which  we  have 
found  it  convenient  to  subdivide  the  extensive  genus  of 
antelope  The  disttngulBhing  characters  of  this  group  are 
found  in  the  horns,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  and 
which,  after  first  expanding  over  the  whole  upper  part  of 
the  skull  and  Itirehead,  like  a  broad  helmet  of  bone,  curve 
downwards  between  the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  turn  up- 
wards, becoming  round  and  attenuated  as  they  advance, 
and  ending  in  moderately  sharp  points.  They  have  no  an- 
nuli,  but  are  rough  and  scabrous  at  the  roots,  and  smooth 
toward  the  points.  The  head  is  heavy  like  that  of  the  ox, 
and  terminated  by  a  very  broad  muzzle,  which  expands  on 
each  side  into  a  thick  muscular  flap,  which  fits  into  each 
nostril,  and  covers  it  like  a  lid  or  valve.  The  lachrymal 
sinus,  as  in  the  last  section,  consists  of  an  external  gland, 
which  is  placed  below  the  anterior  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
concealed  in  a  tuft  of  long  feathering  hair  which  entirety 
surrounds  iL  There  are  neither  inguinal  ^res  nor  brushes 
on  the  knees  ;  the  females  are  provided  with  two  mamme. 
There  are  three  distinct  species  belonging  to  this  group,  one 
of  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Katobl^fOM  (corw- 
^Xii/-)  of  the  ancients.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  21.  The  sin- 
gularity of  their  forms  renders  them  very  remarkable ;  the 
head  and  horns  are  those  of  an  ox  or  buffalo,  the  tail,  neck, 
and  mane  resemble  those  of  the  horse,  and  the  body  and 
limbs  have  the  light  taper  form  and  round  contour  that 
distinguish  those  of  the  st^.  The  whole  three  species 
iphabit  the  open  plains  of  South  Africa  to  an  unknown 
distance  in  the  interior.  They  live  together  axid  form  exten- 
sive herds. 


Tte  Gim,  A,  fMk 

64.  TTie  Gmti  {A.  gnu,  Gmelinj  is  about  the  size  of  a 
well-grown  ass.  The  neck,  body,  and  tail  precisely  resemble 
those  of  a  small  horse,  and  the  pace  also,  which  is  a  species 
of  light  gallop,  is  so  perfectly  similar,  that  a  herd  of  gnus, 
when  seen  at  a  distonce  flying  over  the  plains  of  South 
Africa,  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  a  troop  of  tiie  wiM 
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hAmm  or  qnugas  whieh  inhabit  the  same  looalitieB,  if  their 
dark  and  nnifonn  colour  did  not  distinguish  them. 

Hie  gnus  Ure  in  extensive  herds  on  the  karroos  of  South 
Africa;  they  are  naturally  wild  aoA  difltcult  of  approach, 
and  when  wounded  will  turn  upon  die  hnnter  and  pnnue 
him  in  torn,  dropping  on  thair  knees  bellm  naking  an 
attack,  nnd  ibva  wtmg  fcrwards  with  amaxing  Ibroe  and 
TBloeiU.  When  first  alarmed  they  eunmenoe  ny  flinging 
Bp  their  heels  and  capering  like  a  restive  horse,  tossing  their 
heada  and  taila,  and  butting  at  the  mole-hilts  or  other 
objects,  but  immediately  ^ter  taking  to  flight,  and  tiavers- 
ing  the  desert  with  a  speed  which  soon  carries  them  beyond 
tiie  reach  of  danger.  They  do  net  run  in  a  confused  crowd 
like  sheep  or  oxen,  but  in  single  file  following  a  leader,  and 
have  a  pleasing  appearance  as  ftcy  skim  over  the  level 
plains.  They  are  said  to  be  subject  to  a  cutaneous  eruption 
at  partitmlar  seasons  of  the  year,  whidi  they  sometimet  com- 
municate to  domestio  eatlle,  uiA  wfaioh  invariably  ands  in 
death. 

69.  The  KoKOOif  (4-  taurina,  Burohell)  is  of  a  Wrgft 
site  dum  the  gnu,  to  which,  however,  it  is  very  simiUr  in 
its  external  fonn  and  proportions. 

The  habits  and  maanera  of  Urn  kc^oon  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  gnu,  but  it  possesses  neither  the  speed,  spirit, 
nor  activity  of  that  animal.  It  is  sometimes  found  solitary, 
but  more  frequently  in  large  herds,  and  inhabits  the  open 
ndains  and  karroos  m  the  country  «f  the  Tambookies  and 
Booshwanas;  it  never  associates  with  the  gnu,  whi<^  fre- 
quents the  same  localities,  at  least  about  ijatakoo,  but 
which  it  appears  to  replace  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
Africa,  as  the  following  species  seems  to  do  along  tlu 
western.  The  species  has  been  observed  in  the  situations 
here  mentioned  oy  Professor  lichtenstein,  Messrs.  Truter 
and  Somerville,  Burchell  and  Thompson.  Kokoon  is  its 
Booahwana  name. 

66.  The  Brindlbd  Gnu,  (A.  gorgon,  Hamilton  Smith.) 
ft  very  distinct  species  from  the  two  ust  described,  is  how- 
aver  known  only  from  a  specimen  in  ib»  Mnsenm  of  the 
London  Mtasionaiy  Society,  whioh  was  brought  from  South 
Africa,  and  most  {wobably  from  the  oountiy  of  the  Nama- 
gnas  or  Damaras  who  inhabit  the  western  coasts  about  the 
numfli  of  the  Oueip,  or  Oranf^e  River. 

Cdonel  Smith  supposes,  with  great  probahiUty,  that  this 
species  is  the  Boat;  not,  however,  of  this  Namaquas  as  he 
states,  but  of  the  Dutch  Boors  of  South  Africa,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  occasional  excursiotts  into  the  Nama- 
qua  coanbT,  and  in  whose  language  the  word  signifies 
matttr,  ana  most  probably  refers  to  the  bold  and  resolute 
character  of  the  animal.  It  aroears  to  be  the  variety  of  gnu 
mentioned  by  Le  VaUlant  in  his  Second  Voyage, 

In  the  preceding  enumeration  of  the  speeies  belon^ng  to 
the  extensive  genus  Antilope,  as  it  is  at  present  constituted, 
we  have  car^iUy  avoided  the  multiplieation  of  fictitious 
apecies,  by  rejecting  all  those  of  whioh  the  authenticity  is  in 
any  degree  ^btAd.  Our  list  of  species  wiU,  therefore,  be 
Jbund  to  diflTer  in  many  instances  lErODt  dkoae  oontained  in 
ganeral  catakigues,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will,  at  the  ume 
time,  be  found  to  oontain  all  that  is  really  entain  in  the 
weaent  state  of  the  seieDoe.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  frirther,  must  consult  ibB  professed  treatises  on 
mammokwy,  and  the  various  detached  notices  scattered 
thnMiKh  rae  work*  of  the  different  Asiatie  and  African 
trftveUors.* 

ANTSNN^,  hom-liks  members  placed  on  the  head,  and 
peculiar  to  insects  and  erustaceous  animals ;  their  ftinctions 
are  not  well  understood,  and  have  given  rise  to  several  very 
different  opinions  among  naturalists.  The  term  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  ante,  *  before,'  and  was  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  sail  ysid  of  a  ship.  In  insects,  they  are  uni- 
formly two  in  number ;  but  in  crabs  and  lobsters  there  are 
more  than  two.  They  are  connected  with  the  head  always 
near  the  eyes  by  means  of  a  ball  {bu&ta)  and  socket  (to- 
ruitu).  They  are  composed  of  minute  cylinders  or  rings 
successively  added  to  each  other,  to  the  number  of  thirty  in 
some  butterflies ,  and  thus  forming  a  tube  which  incloses 

*  The  iMicth  1o  wfairii  Ibla  utida  hu  nioaded  leqtdrM  wam»  txflaaatkio. 
TtM  graus  AntOopa,  einbtadng  ■  great  nriety  of  ■peelBi^  luu  pTMODted  dllH- 
coltm  to  naUraUitila  Ha  maiiY  iQlkdfTtrioiia  Into  ftiwiM;  ud  om  ipedn 


hu  fraqomid*  bMB  ooatmndMl  wllb  uotlur.  A  wmpM*  ud  ammeolad 
vfew  appeand,  Ihenfora,  deilrabk  to  ba  ban  attaatpladl  AactndlBg  to  oar 
OMaJ  pUn.  we  sboaUhare  daaeribcdttie  tptttn  nadw  tbair  raiparUTa  hwda; 
bnt  Oaa  «mU  kan  ptmMad  that  aomahaariva  ama|mMt  which  tha 
MllMfeaahataataMdst.  W*  Inart  Ihfa  Bait  ta  piafatt  u  iBprnriaB  Oat 
MM  fria^  «m  ha  eanfed  Into  othar  MHdD|lad  aiOdaiL 


nerves  for  sensation,  muscles  for  moving,  as  well  as  air^pipes 

and  cells,  all  of  which  are  figured  with  minute  precision  by 
M.  Strans-IKirckheim,  in  his  splendid  work  On  the  Ana- 
fm^  ^fAs  CocAcAq/'«r,  puUtshed  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Paris. 

The  form  of  the  antennss  is  oxeaedingly  vwrioos,  soma 
being  simple  and  soma  foathered,  clubbed,  comtHshaped,  in 
endless  diversity.  In  moths,  the  female  is  distinguished 
from  the  male  by  the  antennte  being  more  simple.  In  some 
moths  and  beetles  the  antenna  are  very  long  compared  witt 
the  length  of  the  body,  whereas  in  the  house-fly.  and  some 
other  two-winged  flies,  they  are  very  short  Their  length 
does  n6t  depend  on  the  number  of  joints,  for  tiiey  may  be 
long  when  composed  of  only  three  or  finir  pieces,  and  ihort 
when  composed  of  ten  or  more  pieces. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  antennm,  it  is  the 
most  common  opinion  that  they  are  organs  of  tou^.  and  an, 
on  that  account,  often  termed  feelers ;  '  but,'  as  M.  Straus- 
Dun^heim  jusQy  remarks, '  this  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
fhcts  imperfectly  investigated,  if  not  altogether  hlae.  I  have 
made  numeroos  nsearenes  on  this  subject,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  m^lf  that  insecta  examine  objects  by 
feeling  them  with  their  antenna.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
rarely  observed  these  animals  touch  any^nffwiih  these 
organs,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  appeared  to  be  only 
b^  accident,  and  not  at  all  from  design.  Many  insects,  be- 
sides, have  their  antennsB  so  short,  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  stand  erect  upon  their  beads  in  order  to  come  at  the  homes 
which  they  mignt  thus  wish  to  explore,  and  for  this  their 
foet  are  certaiiHy  much  better  adapted. 

*  Since,*  continues  M.  Stnus-Durokheim,  *  almost  all 
articulated  animals  possessing  a  solid  skin  {pern)  have  an- 
tennas, which  are  fhmished  with  nerves  of  an  extraordinary 
thickness  in  proportion  to  their  own  size,  there  cannot 
remain  a  doaot  that  thqr  are  organa  of  some  senses  and 
that  too  a  very  acuta  one. 

'  I  have  said  that  insects  are  proved,  by  observation,  to  be 
furnished  with  an  organ  of  hearing.  It  u,  indeed,  scarcely 
probable  that  creatuias,  such  as  the  tree-hopper  (eioada) 
and  the  locust  (locutta),  to  which  nature  )ias  given  the 
focul^  of  producing  a  peculiar  sound  by  means  of  an  amwo- 
priate  or^,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  hearing  such  sounds,  inasmuch  as  these  can  have 
reference  only  to  their  own  kindred.  It  is  still  further 
proved  that  these  insects  share  the  faculfy  of  hearing  along 
with  all  other  living  beings,  by  their  ceasing  to  aing  tha 
instant  they  fear  they  have  been  discovered. 

*  When  observing  the  various  actions  of  insects  we  see 
them  suddenly  stretch  Aeir  antenna  forwards  in  case  (k 
noise,  dan^,  or.  in  general,  when  anything  is  done  to 
attract  thmr  attentioa ;  and  they  keep  them  thus  stretched 
forward  as  long  as  tiieir  attention  continues,  a  cimumstanca 
which  proves  that  tiie  antenna  aerva  the  {mrpose  of  appris- 
ing them  of  what  passes  at  a  distance,  ana  consequently 
must  eitiier  be  organs  of  hearing  or  oi^ans  of  smell.  M. 
Reaumur,  (Mem,  dee  Insectet,  i.  643.)  while  he  rejects  the 
opinion  that  the  antenna  serve  to  expbre  objects,  thinks  it 
possible  they  may  be  the  organs  of  some  unlmown  sense,  or 
of  smell.  The  latter  opinion,  however,  is  suppcnted  by  no 
fact  either  anatomical  or  physiological ;  nor  is  it  at  all  even 
probable,  inasmuch  as  the  antenns  are  not  soft  and  lubri 
cated,  as  obeervatiDn  proves  to  be  necessary  for  this  kind  of 
sensation ;  it  appears  to  me  more  plausible  to  infer  that  the 
antenna  serve  for  the  peroeption  of  sounds.  This  opinion 
isfonndod  nartly  on  the  analogy  of  what  oooura  in  dw  larger 
animals,  who  pnck  up  their  ears  under  simUar  oircumstanoos 
in  order  to  hear  better;  and  partiy  <m  eompuiswi  6t  the 
organs  of  hearing  in  the  first  of  the  vertebrate  animals 
(veri^ata),  and  the  antenna  of  articulated  animals,  where 
we  observe  a  snt  of  transition  oecurrinffin  the  lobster  an4 
craw-fish  (oi/oeta),  a  genus  in  which  uiis  organ  oocurs  in 
the  simplttt  form,  compared  with  that  of  superior  animals. 

'  The  solidity  of  the  envelope  of  antenna  renders  these 
oigans  well  adapted  to  undergo  the  same  vibrations  as  the 
air,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strings  of  an  ^oliui  harp 
vibrate  and  emit  various  sounds  according  as  they  are  di^ 
ferently  struck  by  the  air.  In  this  view,  however,  we  m^ht 
infer  that  nature  would  have  made  antenmo  in  the  form 
roda,  consisting  of  a  single  jnece,  in  order  that  they  mi^t 
be  more  susoaptiUe  of  vibrations ;  but  it  ought  to  m  cmwp 
dered,  that  theaa  organa  would,  hy  audi  a  cmfinaatini, 
have  been  much  axpued  to  breaking,  wfajje^  in  eomaqaeuie 
of  their  jointed  form,  they  ^^^^ 
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the  degree  t^vibntioii  at  pleasure,  ai  may  indeed  be  ob- 
Berved  when  intecU  Uaten  with  attention ;  I  mean,  that  the 
joints  of  the  antennn  perform  the  name  fiinctioni  as  the 
chain  of  small  hones  in  tne  chamber  of  the  human  ear,  in- 
asmuch as  ihey  form  a  similar  chain,  and  transmit  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  to  the  auditory  pulp.' 

Professor  Bonsdorff  of  Abo  in  Finland  came  to  embrace 
a  similar  opinion  from  his  own  obaervations,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  Linnteus  and  Bergmaun  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary. His  paper  on  tlw  subject  is  long  and  desultory, 
but  the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting.  *  No  evidence 
mom  dear,'  he  says,  *  could  be  desired  of  the  lenubility  of 
the  antennn  to  quick  sounds,  than  whatpccurred  to  me  last 
summer  in  my  garden.  I  observed  in  a  morning  walk,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  catching  insects  on  the  hazels, 
that  while  standing  in  the  shade  a  nut  weevil  was  sitting 

Suietly  at  a  distance  upon  a  leaf,  with  the  antennte  banging 
own  as  if  they  were  asleep,  on  which  account  I  directed  a 
pocket  telescope  to  the  spot,  which  was  above  five  feet  dis- 
tant, and  therefore  convenient  for  viewing  the  insect.  The 
point  of  view  being  thus  determined,  I  made  a  loud  sound, 
and  I  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  weevil 
not  only  roused,  but  the  antenns  which  bad  been  hanging 
down  became  elongated,  and,  being  full  of  joints,  struck  by 
the  undulations  of  sound  ^ey  extended  themaehrea  and 
remained  on  the  alert  till  alarmed  again  by  a  fresh  sound. 
All  my  observations  agreed  in  this  one  drcumstanoe  of  the 
antennoB  being  erect  as  sooh  as  tbey  were  put  on  the  alert; 
they  were  moved  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  loud  sounds, 
but  they  disregarded  such  as  were  very  small.  These  they 
may  be  said  to  have  drunk  in  ;  and  if  alarmed  by  new  sounds 
tbey  rejoiced  when  they  could  effect  their  escape  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  preserve  life  and  safety  by  the  most  rapid 
flight  So  I  have  observed  very  frequently  when  tbe  an- 
tennoBwere  folded  up  in  the  Lepiuree,  Elateres,  Cureuliones, 
Ptgrihonet,  and  Apes ;  nay,  even  the  house-flies,  as  soon  as 
they  were  moved  and  excited  by  irregular  sounds  or  noise, 
would  erect  Uieir  antennee  and  betake  themselves  to  flight 
without  any  other  excitement.* 

We  have  deemed  it  best  to  sive  the  very  woids  of  these 
able  naturalists  upon  a  point  which  is  doubtful,  or  at  least 
obscure.  Some  additional  experiments  and  arguments  illus- 
trative of  tiie  same  view  are  given  in  the  volume  on  Insect 
MucdJaniet,  chap.  iv.  in  the  LUyrary  qf  Entertaining 
Knowlalge, 

There  is  one  other  subject  connected  with  the  antennse 
which  requires  notice : — the  younger  Huber  has  attributed 
to  ants  the  use  of  certain  signs  made  with  these  organs, 
which  he  terms  antennal  language,  understood  not  only 
among  ants  themselves,  but  also  among  the  aphides,  on 
which  they  depend  for  the  excretion  popularly  termed  honey- 
dew.  Hie  motions  of  the  antenna,  however,  to  which  he 
refers  ui  proof  of  his  Tiews,  do  not,  so  fhr  as  we  can  judge, 
authon'ie  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  used  in  the  way  of 
langu^^,  any  more  than  to  theorize  in  the  same  way  upon 
the  bills  of  nestling  birds  which  are  opened  to  receive  food, 
or  their  wings  which  are  opened  and  vibrated  rapidly  while 
they  receive  it.  That  there  is  nothing  peculiar  m  this 
alleged  antennal  language,  so  far  as  the  aphides  are  con- 
cerned, any  one  who  chooses  may  prove  by  taking  a  pin  or 
a  camel-hair  pencil  and  gently  touching  the  aphHi,  when  it 
will  eject  tbe  honey-dew  as  readily  as  in  consequence  of 
being  touched  with  the  antennee  of  an  ant.  This  we  deem 
to  be  quite  &tal  to  M.  Huber's  conclusions. 

ANTEPA6MENTA.  This  is  an  antient  term  for  the 
jambs  of  a  door,  or,  as  they  are  femiliarly  termed,  the  door- 
poita. 

ANTEQUERA,  ANTIKARIA.  a  town  of  Andalusia, 
in  the  prorinee  of  Malaga.  The  old  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  but 
tfie  new  one  stands  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
Its  vega  (plain)  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  pnnince,  owing 
to  iu  being  irrigated  by  the  two  rivers  Guadalhorce  or 
Guadaljorce,  and  Lavilla,  and  produces  all  sorts  of  grain, 
fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  The  neighbouring  mountains  atwund 
in  fine  woqd,  white,  black,  and  red  marble,  limestone,  and 
gypsum.  About  eight  miles  north-west  of  the  town  is  a 
uke  of  salt-water,  four  miles  in  length  and  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  in  the  summer  months,  from  the  watery  particles 
bmng  evaporated,  becomes  a  solid  mass  of  salt. 

Seven  miles  south  of  Antequera  ia  the  Sierra  del  Torcal, 
a  mounlain  elevated  42 1 9  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consisting 
pmuipally  of  maitale  and  limertone.  The  sandstone  which 
anhed  Hm  looka  beiuK  now  deoomporad,  the  aasemhla^  of 


rocks  remaining  preaenb  die  moat  singnlar  appearance 
At  a  certain  distance  they  assume  the  forms  of  houses* 
templea,  and  even  figures  of  men  and  animals.  The  order 
of  tneir  arrangement  is  such  that  they  form  streeta,  lanes, 
and  squares,  and  indeed,  such  is  the  illusion  produced  to 
the  eye,  that  one  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  the 
old  Moorish  story,  that  it  was  once  a  populous  town,  mira- 
culously converted  into  stone.  Travellers  ou^ht  to  be  aware 
how  they  venture  into  this  intricate  labyrinth  without  & 
proper  guide,  as  they  run  the  risk  of  never  finding  th«r 
way  oat  of  it  again.  The  spaces  left  between  the  rodu 
form  as  many  natural  meadows,  in  which  ate  bd  numenua 
herds  of  huUocks.  sheep,  and  goati. 

The  Roman  municipium  SngiUiwas  situated  about  four 
mites  north  of  Antequera,  and  another  Roman  town, 
Nescania,  stood  eight  miles  westward,  on  the  spot  where 
now  is  a  village  ^led  Fuente  de  la  Piedra,  (the  stone 
fountain,)  on  account  of  a  fountain  springing  there,  the 
water  of  which  is  said  to  possess  the  property  of  curing  the 
gravel.  Several  Roman  inscriptions  bearing  the  names  of 
both  these  towns,  as  well  as  of  Antikaria,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  stones  of  the  Arco  de  ha  CHgantes,  or  arch  of 
the  giants,  built  in  1585,  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city. 

Antequera  was  conquered  from  the  Moora  in  September, 
1410,  by  the  Infante  Don  Fernando,  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  Aragon.  King  Juan  II.  ^ve  it  back  afterwacda 
to  ue  kings  of  Granada ;  but  the  inhabitants  refusiiuc  to 
submit,  headed  by  their  gallant  alcaide,  Rodngo  de  Nar- 
vaez,  boldly  defended  their  independence,  and  compelled  the 
Moors,  who  besieged  them  twice,  to  abandon  tbe  place 
This  ia  the  origin  of  the  motto  '  Antequera  par  su  amori 
*  Antequera  for  its  sake,'  which  is  on  the  arms  of  this  dty. 

The  manufactures  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  common 
woollen  stuffs,  silk,  leather,  paper,  and  soap.  Tbe  popu- 
lation amounts  to  22,732  souls.  There  are  at  Antequera,  a 
collegiate  church  with  twelve  canons,  four  parish  churches, 
eleven  convents  of  monks,  eight  of  nuns,  an  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms-house. 

Antequera  is  in  37*  9'  N.  lat.,  4°  32'  W.  long. 

See  Minano :  Ponz,  carta  iv.,  n.  6U  to  the  end,  torn.  xviiL 

ANTHELMINTICS,  fr-om  two  Greek  words,  signi- 
fying means  used  to  expel  warns  firom  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  to  prevent  their  formation.  Though  the  origin  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  has  been  a  subject  of  enquiry 
and  controversy  for  many  ages,  we  are  far  from  having 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  eondusion  respecting  it.  While 
some  have  r^rded  them  as  the  result  of  what  is  termed 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  occurring  in  the  intes- 
tines, (see  Anstot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  19.)  others  have  main- 
tained that  they  are  introduced  into  the  stomach  from 
without,  either  along  with  our  food,  or  in  some  other  way, 
in  so  small  a  form  as  to  be  unobserved.  Great  diHiculties 
attend  either  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  held  that  ihey 
come  from  without,  the  sources  of  them  have  never  been 
seen,  and  cannot  be  pointed  out  The  opinion  of  their 
spontaneous  generatim  is  also  lendered  very  improbable. 
tnth  by  the  consideration  that  such  an  oocurrenca  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  present  univm^  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  all  other  animals,  which  invariably  issue  from 
parents  similar  to  themselves,  and  by  the  fact  that,  however 
the  worms  may  be  at  first  produced,  when  once  developed 
in  the  intestines,  they  are  propagated  like  other  animals  of 
the  same  grade  in  the  scale  of  oi^anization,  viz.  by  parents 
of  distinct  sexes;  and  the  ova  or  e^j^f  which  the  female 
produces  are  both  to  'oe  seen  in  the  oviducts,  (see  fig.  1 .  a,) 
before  they  escape,  and  also  are  to  be  found  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  previous  to  their  development  as  per- 
fect worms.  The  settlement  of  this  question  would  be  inte- 
resting, and  might  prove  uaefhl  in  directing  us  in  our  pro- 
phylactic treatment  But  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  this  in 
the  present  state  ot  our  knowledge,  we  must  refrain  from 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  rather  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  favourable  to  their 
lopment  and  tbe  means  of  counteracting  them. 

The  causes  of  worms,  and  of  the  tendency  to  their  forma- 
tion, may  be  divided  into,  1 .  general  and  local,  referring  to 
the  residence,  and,  2.  special,  referring  to  the  individual  in- 
fested by  them,  his  constitution,  hatiits,  diet,  &c. 

Of  the  first  division,  the  moat  general  ia  climate.  In  cer- 
tain countries  worms  prevail  more  than  in  others ;  and  heni« 
their  frequency  in  Holland,  where  there  is  no  want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  or  attention  to  the  food;  but  the  oonstant 
moisture  of  the  atmoephne,  both  [HtidueiBg  graeral  weak* 
Dgitizecoy  Google 
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neas.  and  aoting  hurtfidly  on  the  Bkin, — the  state  of  whieh, 
owing  to  the  sympathy  existing  between  it  and  the  digestive 
organs,  influenees  gteatW  the  Milth  of  the  body,— nurther 
predisposes  to  their  devefopment  We  see  the  same  oaoaes 
operate  in  producing  the  rot  in  sheep^  whieh  is  alwm  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  presence  of  a  worm  (the  Dutoma  n^ntlam 
or  Jbi/u)  in  the  liver;  and  we  sh^  find  the  same  means 
IMOVe successful  in  preventing  their  form^onin  both  eases: 
as  only  sheep  feeding  in  wet  pastures,  such  as  marshes,  are 
subject  to  the  rot 

I>welling  in  an  impure  air,  where  there  is  not  sufficient 
ventilation,  prepares  the  body  for  becoming  the  seat  of 
worms,  and  hence  their  greater  ftequency  among  the  crowded 
inhabitants  of  towns  than  among  the  peasantry. 

The  e^t  of  these  general  causM  is  to  produat  a  weak 
state  of  the  system,  the  existence  of  which,  h  ^vw^r  occa- 
aionedt  seems  the  first  requisite  lor  the  de\  elopement  of 
wonns.  When  in  addition  to  these  there  are  otner  causes 
wliifA  operate  oidy-<m  individuals,  we  pwoeive  the  reascm 
why  one  person  beooaas  sutgeet  to  wwms.  from  wbioh  ano- 
ther perscm  continues  exempt  This  natnraUy  emdnets  to 
the  second  set  of  causes,  connected  with  the  individual  af- 
fected  by  these  parasites.  Thi^  we  shall  And  to  be  a  con- 
stitution, mther  heieditarily  weak,  or  debilitated  by  sedentary 
occupations  and .  nnpioper  diet.  Accmdingly,  those  most 
subject  to  worms  are  females  and  children,  especially  of  a 
scrophulous  habit  In  these  last  there  existe  very  com- 
monly weakness  of  the  digestive  oi^^s,  along  with  an  im- 
moderate craving  for  food,  which  injudicious  parents  and 
nurses  are  too  apt  to  indulge — regarding  it  as  the  sign  of  a 
good  appetite — by  which  more  aliment  is  introduced  into  the 
stomach  than  it  can  conveniently  digest,  and  consequently 
the  stomach  and  bowels  become  clogged,  both  by  the  undi- 
ffested  matters  remaining  in  limn,  and  alio  by  the  un- 
healthy secretioas,  whii^,  under  suoh  cinumstanees,  are 
invariably  poured  into  them,  ^lo'  articles  given  to  satisfy 
this  craving,  wluch  generally  shows  itself  between  meals, 
are  almost  always  those  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
the  most  calculated  to  fovour  the  production  of  wwms,  viz., 
articles  of  too  farinaceous  a  kind,  as  biscuits,  cakes  of  different 
sorts,  or  bread  and  butter,  or  cheese :  for  milk,  and  the  prepa- 
rations of  it,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  seem  to  dispose 
to  the  formation  of  worms  more  decidedly  than  anything 
else. 

The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines  cannot  always  be 
determined  by  any  one,  or  even  by  the  concurrence  of  many 
s^ploms,  for  enormous  tnnias  (tape-worrru)  have  some- 
times been  passed,  of  the  existence  of  which  not  the  least 
suspicion  was  entertained  by  the  individual ;  nor  vm  any  de- 
rangement of  the  health  observable.  But  we  are  justified  in 
inspecting  them  to  be  present  where  the  appeannoe  and 
•xpression  of  the  countenances  are  much  altered  firom  the 
natural  state ;  when  it  is  of  a  pale,  somewhat  leaden,  hue, 
subject  to  sudden  Aushinga,  often  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
fewe,  where  the  eyes  have  lost  their  brightness,  the  pupil 
is  enlarged,  and  the  tower  eye-lid  surrounded  by  a  livid 
cirete.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  noee  is  often 
swollen,  and  affected  by  an  intolerable  itching,  or  fre- 
quently bleeding ;  there  are  patns  in  the  head,  with  ring- 
ing of  the  ears ;  the  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  breath  dis- 
agreeable. The  appetite  is  very,  variable,  sometimes  there 
is  none,  at  other  times  it  is  ravenoua .  there  is  often  a  feel- 
ing of  sickness  and  a  disposition  to  vomit ;  oqcasionally  there 
are  violent  cholics,  ths  bowels  irregular,  seldom  costive,  more 
fieqnently  lone ;  the  stools  slimy,  sometimas  tinged  with 
Uood;  VoB  belly  swollen  and  hard,  while  there  is  generally 
a  wHting  of  the  rest  of  the  body;  the  urine  is  rarely  clear, 
often  oT a.  milky  appearance,  "nie  deep  is  disturbed,  and 
the  child  grinds  the  teeth ;  during  the  day,  it  is  indolent, 
and  very  variable  in  temper.  ~ 

It  is  necessary  to  be  Haa  minute  in  stating  the  symp- 
tmns  of  worms,  as,  sometimes  on  very  slight  grounds,  in- 
ffividuals  have  been  subjected  to  a  long  and  severe  course 
of  treatment  for  worms,  when  none  existed ;  while,  too  often, 
they  are  allowed  to  commit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
to  plunge  the  unhappy  victim  into  a  state  of  great  misery 
ura  suffering,  and  even  to  lead  to  a  fhtal  termination.  We 
are  not  willing  to  attach  full  credit  to  all  the  horrible  con- 
sequences attributed  to  worms,  but  that  they  often  produce 
mtny  serious  diseases,  and  arnnvale  ottiers,  is  certain. 

The  number  of  diflfanmt'  kinds  of  worms  infbsttng  the 
stomach  or  intestines  of  man  is  not-  very  great,  but  th^ 
propagate  their  speews  often  with  astoushing  rapidity.  We 


shall  enumerate  the  most  common  sorts,  following  the 
nomenclature  of  Bremser,  (Lebeade  Wiirmer  in  l^mtdm 
Mmudun.  Wien,  1819;  ^ao  trandated  into  French,  by 
Dr.  Gmndler,  Fans,  18SS.   TVotf^  det  Van  Int^ttinaux). 

The  Triekoeephalut  ditpar,  (or  Umg  tknad-worm,)  fbimd 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  large  intestines  (or  Caatm), 
Ogyuru  vtrnacularit,  (Atcaru  vermieulaTU,  the  mow,  or 
thrmd  worm),  whieh  inhabits  the  rectum,  or  lowest  intes- 
tine; Ateari*  lumbricaidett  (the  large  roundworm,)  mostiy 
foniul  in  the  small  intestines ;  Bt^hriocepfialut  UUut,  ( TVema 
lata,  the  broad  tap^-worm,)  found  in  the  small  intestines, 
(principally  of  the  inhabitants  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land, sddom  met  with  in  Britain;)  Tama  suUvm,  (the 
'ut's-'OonR,)  in  the  small  intestines,  generally  alone,  but 
j>«Cftaionally  three  or  four  together :  the  Dittoma  hepcOicumt 
{or  ftuhe,)  is  sometimes  found  in  the  liver  and  galtbladdw 
of  man,  but  more  commonly  of  sheep,  goats,  &o. 

The  worms  whieh  are  occadonally  fraud  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  an  not  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  tiie  medicines 
termed  URCftsAntnfKt.  and  we  tiwrefbra  Imve  them  unnoticed 
here 

To  asnst  us  in  distinguishing  the  particular  kind  ot 
worm  present  in  the  intestinal  eanal,  and  to  regulate 
thereby  our  treatment,  it  is  i«oper  to  mention  ^t  the 
maw,  or  thread  worm,  and  large  round  worm,  are  most  omi- 
mon  in  youth,  and  the  tape-worm  in  adult  age. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  the  principles  of  treat- 
ment may  readily  be  deduced :  these  are,  to  strengthen  the 
individual,  and  weaken  the  worms,  which  facthtates  their 
expulsion,  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  their  formation. 
This  last  is  a  point  of  great  practical  importance ;  for  not 
only  is  it  of  littie  use  to  expel  worms  already  existing  in 
the  intestines,  unless  we  remove  the  tendency  or  disposition 
to  their  production,  but,  v^  freqnentiy,  many  of  the 
articles  inconsiderately  administered,  (whidi  however  ate  »- 
garded  as  valuable  anthelmentics,  because,  by  their  opera- 
tion, they  bring  away  worms,)  often  do  mora  harm  to  the 
individual  who  takes  them  than  to  the  worms.  It  is  clear 
that  all  articles  which  by  their  sharp  angles  merely  irritate 
the  worms  must  do  much  more  ii\|ury  to  the  inner  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  cannot  possibly  be  intro- 
duced or  innousted  between  the  mouths  of  the  animals  and 
the  surface  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  wood-cut 
(fig,  4)  shews  by  what  a  number  of  hooks  the  tape-worm 
attaches  itself  to  the  gut.  When  we  see  these,  need  we 
wonder  at  the  difficulty  of  expelling  this  fixmidable  and 
most  determined  parasite? 

The  means  employed  to  effect  tiie  ends  proposed  are 
very  numerous,  but  reducible  to  three  heads:  viz.,  those 
which  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  ttf  this  intestinest 
displace  the  worms,  and  often  occasion  their  ncpulsion.  as 
purgative  medicines  of  dilferent  lands ;  those  wmch  tend 
to  increase  the  strength  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
system  generally,  as  tonics,  or  analeptics ;  and  lastly,  those 
which  are  conceived  to  act  in  an  especial  manner  on  the 
worms,  dislodging,  weakening,  or  killmg  them — or  anthel- 
mintics, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Our  means  must 
be  varied,  fbr  not  only  are  the  different  kinds  of  worms 
limited  to  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the 
species  of  worms  infesting  it  different  at  different  periods 
of  life,  but  particular  substances  are  found  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious against  one  species  than  against  others. 

As.  a  part  of  the  general  treatment  of  worms,  purgatives 
are  indispensable,  and  those  should  be  selected  which  bring 
awajr  the  greatest  quantity  of  sluae ;  but  tba  frequent  re- 
petition of  such  is  inexpedient.  Calomel  with  jalap,  or 
scammony  may  he  given,  with  the  interval  of  two  days 
between  each  one,  two  or  three  times,  followed  by  tartrate 
of  antimony  in  very  small  doses,  for  a  week :  this  may  be 
succeeded  by  aloes,  with  antimonial  powder,  whieh  last 
being  laid  aside,  preparations  of  iron  alone,  or  with  gentian 
and  canella,  may  be  united  with  the  aloes.  This  plan  may 
be  pursued,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  worm  supposed  to  be 
present  being  merely  intended  to  improve  the  general  healUi 
of  the  patient  When  the  strength  is  somewhat  increased, 
cold,  which  is  very  pernicious  to  the  worms,  may  be  added 
to  our  means  of  cure,  and  employed  in  various  ways.  Large 
quantities  of  cold  water,  rendered  still  cxA&ec  by  dissolving 
in  it.  immediately  before  drinking,  a  quantity  of  common 
taUe-salt,  or  muriate  of  soda,  may  be  taken.  Searwater 
may  also  be  drunk  wiOi  great  benefit 

Among  our  purgative  means  we  must  notomit  to  mention 
sul|>hate  of  potass  ud  ri«b.r^,^,^^i^i^^g|^ 
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Tous  lymptoms  present,  sueh  ms  a  tendenejr  to  cplepBr  or 

hysteria,  valerian  may  be  advantageouflly  added.  Dif- 
ferent mineral  watera  are  of  great  Bervioe,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  maw-wmm.  The«a  both  remove  the 
■Ume  in  which  the  wonds  nestle,  and  diminish  the  tendency 
to  its  formation.  With  this  view  we  may  have  reooune  to 
the  Beuloh  Spa  at  Norwood,  to  Cbeltenbani.  and  above  all, 
to  the  BulphureouB  springs  HanovgatB*  ftdlowad  by  dia- 
lybeates  there,  or  at  Tunbridge. 

The  means  of  strengthening  the  dirative  omns.  coasist 
of  ttHiio  and  astringent  medioinea.  both  vegetable  and  mine- 
ral. V^etahle  bitters  are  doubly  advantageous,  sinee  they 
both  strengthen  the  stomaoh,  and  prove  direct  poisons  to 
the  worms:  of  these,  the  best  are  chamomila  tea  *.  i 
infusion  of  qoaaua,  or  ^ntian.  to  which  muriatic  autu 
tinctum  <tf  muriate  of  mm  may  be  added ;  for  ehildren 
the  tartrite  of  iron,  bein^  almost  tutalesa,  ii  advisable. 
The  utUi^  of  vegetable  Intters  is  proved  by  the  ftct,  that 
vhmver  the  nu^emth»$  tiifoHattt,  ibog-bmm,)  or  the  tor^ 
mentil,  grows,  however  damp  the  pastures  may  he,  the 
rot  never,  infe^  the  sheep.  A  similar  immunity  from  the 
rot  is  generally  enjoyed  by  sheep  fed  on  the  s^t  marshes, 
or  where  salt  is  r^ularly  mixed  with  their  food.  (See  S*- 
ports  of  Lord  SomsrviUe.)  The  omission  of  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  salt  with  our  food  &Tours  the  eaeeiideriug  of  worms. 
The  great  tendency  to  the  formation  cdr  worms  in  Holland 
has  Iwen  mentioned,  and  when  '  the  antient  laws  of  that 
country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on  bread  alone,  unmixed 
with  saltt  as  the  teverest  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  them  in  their  moist  climate,  the  effect  was  horrible ; 
the  wretched  oximinaJa  an  said  to  have  been  damind  bjf 
iDormt.'  The  medicines  enumerated  constitute  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  worms ;  tluwa 
which  fcdlow  are  denned  the  best  for  fflcpeUing  particular 
kinds  of  worms.  The  tape-worm  (Teenia  toUum)  is  almost 
invariably  expelled  dead,  by  a  large  dose  of  oil  of  tui^wntiue ; 
and  even  the  long  round  worm  is  influenced  by  it  m  some- 
what smaller  doses.  Elcarcely  any  other  article  need  be  em- 
ployed, unless  the  disagreeable  smell  and  taste  be  objected 
to,  when  the  brayera  anUielminiica  should  be  given  as  at  once 
safe  and  efficacious :  we  might  naturally  expect  this  result, 
since  it  belongs  to  the  same  natural  fiunily  bibe  as  the  tor- 
meotil,  viz.  the  Rosacea.  The  root  of  the  pomegranate  is 
much  esteemed  in  India.  No  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  root  of  the  male  fern,  as  it  is  only  useful  afainst  the 
Bothrioe^phaius  laim,  or  broad  ffmHflorm,  which,  though 
common  in  Switseriand,  is  rare  in  Britain. 

The  long  round  usorm  is  almost  invariably  expcUed  by 
the  Spig^aMarylcmdioa,  or  Indian  pink,  which  bekHOgs  to 
the  same  nataial  fiunily  as  the  .bog-bean,  or  water  trafdl, 
viz.,  the  Geniiana.  The  Oxyure*,  or  maw-worms,  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  the  patient,  and  the  most  difficult  to 


1.  T<ro  juiutiof  tfu  Tmhis  «aliuiD.  tape-vonn,  BagaiOad,  in  om  of  wUekan 
■een  the  oumeroaa  oth,  or  r%gt.  a.  TUa  oitdaet  wUeh  tluy  pau  out 
9.  SMBsofthe  aitft*,  niiieh  nwgnUed.  &  H«wl  of  th«  aMimJL  Mn  In  ftonl 
to  afaow  tht  mouth  in  Um  cmoxn.  numMBdMl  br  ft  ciral*  of  hnoka.  and  Uw 
Ibiw  •uuen,  a  a.  a.  a.  of  wtych  two  u»  UtmuMjr  notraded.  «ad  two 
■'■Ik  4.  IteMMahwtoBihoBfca.  a.  TwwdMhahoihfc  wry gmHy 


remove,  aa  medicines  taken  by  the  mouth  are  too  much 
altered  before  reaching  the  rectum  to  produce  any  greateibet. 

After  the  employment  (MT  the  above-menticaied  general  mea- 
sures. WIS  shMild  use  loeal  means  only.  The  intolerabte 
itching  which  they  oecasion  about  the  rectnm,  is  beat  ra- 
lieved  by  a  lavement  of  sweet-oil.  A  lavement  of  very  oold 
water,  at  lime  water,  may  be  usefiil,  if  after  it,  a  pfuraon  of 
aloes  he  introduced,  and  left  to  dissolve  in  the  bow^  In- 
jections of  tobaoeo,  and  use  of  all  such  dangerous  ar- 
ticles as  bear's-foot,  {Rdkborm  foetidMu,)  an  to  be  avtnded. 
The  Sams  may  be  said  of  tin-filings,  oowhage,  and  all 
ttiinn  wUch  can  act  only  aa  mechanical  irritanta. 

ANTHEM,  in  music,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  hut  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  fVom  iamfttpia  (see  Amtifhont),  be- 
cause antieatly  sung  alternately  by  the  two  sides  otibe  lAunr : 
t  than.  »wew,  wss  wiginally  hat  a  simple  hymn,  or 
kindetpkkJii.  tnnck  nietarmisnowa|i|tli0dtotiios8conip»- 
situms  in  use  luallonr  eboirs,  set  to  veneafknmtiie  psalms, 
or  to  sny  portun  of  die  Sertptoies  or  titm^,  uid  tha 
anthem  may  be  for  one,  two,  or  any  number  of  voioes,  but 
rarely  exceeds  five  parts.  • 

There  are  three  kinds  of  anlA«BB,— twre;  JiUl,  wUh 
verte ;  and  J^.  Tha  first,  which  is  solo,  or  thiet,  &o.,  haa 
oolj  one  voice  to  a  part,  and,  requiring  nicely  of  execution, 
ia  generally  assigned  to  the  best  singers  in  the  ohnr.  The 
second,  consisting  chiefly  ot  chorus,  is  sung  by  the  whole 
choir,  but  the  verse  parts  by  single  vuces.  The  ttiizd  is 
chorus  wholly,  and  perfinmed  by  ul  the  voices. 

The  Engl^  school  has  always  excelled  in  the  compo- 
sition of  anthetnt.  Tallis  led  the  way  in  full  anthems,  and 
vaa  immediately  followed  by  Birds  and  Famnt.  Their 
harm<aiy  is  quaint,  but  indMoribaUy  ademn,  and  in  tma 
keeping  with  the  Qothio  stnutures  whereitt  it  wsa  first 
heard,  and  still  oontimifls  to  resonad,— ftnes  whose  *  high 
embowed  nxA  *  soften  and  blend  the  tones  (tf  the  *  (w- 
voioed  choir  below,'  and  give  an  effect  to  the  music  whidi, 
Hilton  mu^ht  well  say,  'brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyea.* 
Orlando  (^bhons  Booa  succeeded  those  masteis,  and  in  the 
same  kind  of  anthem — but  highly  elaborated,  and  enriched 
with  whatevwr  florid  counterpoint  could  supply — brought 
forth  works  that  have  always  been,  and  must  ever  continue 
to  be,  admired,  not  for  their  ingenuity  tmly,  but  their  effect. 
Blow  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  verse  anthem,  but 
his  compositions,  dry  and  stiff,  are  become  nearly  obsolete. 
Purcell,  his  pupU,  produced  numerous  antha^nm,  gome  few  of 
them  exhibiting  striking  beauties,  and  mndi  grandeur  of 
coneeptioD,  but  the  miyanty,  bemg  vritton  in  the  manner  of 
his  maater,  are  more  leanud  than  pleasn^.  Uioha^  Wise 
and  Jeremiah  Ctaric  made  onr  eamsdrals  acquainted  with 
natural  and  pathetie  mdody;  and  Doctors  Cfrdfc,  Greme, 
Boyce,  and  Narea,  in  antbeoos  of  all  the  three  ipeeies, 
umted  sir  and  harmony,  genius  and  learning,  in  a  mann«r 
unequalled ;  though  it  is  to  be  r^;retted  that  their  worka 
are  so  little  known,  except  where  choirservioe  is  peiformed, 
and  BO  seldom  heard,  if  ever,  in  our  parochial  chuiohss  a^ 
other  places  of  worship. 

A^THEMIS  is  the  genus  of  plants  to  which  the  usefti] 
herb  chamomile  belongs.  It  is  of  the  compound  flowered 
order,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  the  scales  that  sur- 
round its  flower-heads  membnmous  at  the  binder,  like  those 
of  a  chiysantibemmn,  from  which  gssioa  it,  in  fact,  diffhn 
chiefly  in  the  reoeiitacle  itf  the  flowers  being  ftimished  with 
little  ohafly  pnnectimu. 

Jnthemit  tuAiMt,  at  dtiamranile,  is  frequent  in  a  wild  state 
on  many  of  the  eommons  near  London,  where  it  sd<b  a 
peculiar  richness  of  colour  and  fragrance  to  the  tuif.  It  is 
a  very  dwarf  plant,  with  finely-cut  leaves ;  its  flower-heads 
are  white  in  the  ray,  hut  deep  yellow  in  the  disk;  all  the 
parts  are  intensely  bitter,  but  especially  the  little  ydlow 
flowers  of  the  disk :  for  this  reason  the  wud  blossoms  are  for 
more  efficacious  than  those  of  the  cultivated  sort,  in  which 
there  is  scarcdy  any  disk ;  the  flowers  of  the  ray  having 
almost  entirely  usurped  their  place.  Besides  the  bitter 
principle  for  which  chamomile  is  so  celebrated,  it  has  been 
found  by  chemists  to  contain  camphor  and  tannin,  and  also 
a  volatile  oil  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour. 

There  ia  another  wild  plant,  called  Anthemi*  cotefa,  or 
mayweed,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  ehamonuls,  to 
which  it  bears  great  resemblance :  it  ma^  be  distinguished 
by  Its  being  an  erect  branching  plant,  with  an  exceedin^y 
disagreeable  and  powerfiil  odour. 

Anthemu  tinctoria  is  used  in  Fhmca  by  tha  dyers  for  the 
sake  of  a  biilliaiit  yallaw  tint,  whiojg^^^^^p^  it. 
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ANTHER.  The  part  thus  nuned  in  tduits  it  the  upper 
Eialf  of  the  stamen,  or  fertilizinK  CHreon.  of  a  flower ;  it  is  the 
sase  which  eontuns  die  pollen  m  whioh  the  principle  of  fcr^ 
tilixation  is  inclosed.  An  anther  generally  consists  of  two 
Iwllow  lobes,  lying  ride  by  side,  and  united  by  a  fleihv  body, 
vhich  is  sometimes  of  gnat  sixe,  bnt  more  usually  ex- 
tremely small,  and  called  the  eonneotiTum.  Their  poiiition 
is,  for  the  most  part,  such  that^  when  they  open,  the  line  by 
vhich  they  burst  is  next  the  stigma,  so  that  the  pollen  th^ 
smit  may  fall  upon  that  organ ;  but  to  this  there  are  many 
exceptions,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  an^r  so  placed,  that 
it  ia  impossible  to  explain  the  manner  in  whioh  its  pollen 
can  reach  the  stigma,  without  supposing  the  pollen  to  be 
conveyed  by  insects. 

The  deviations  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  anther  are 
caused,  in  most  eases,  either  W  the  augmentation  or  sup- 
presaion  of  some  of  its  parts.  For  example,  the  lobee  some- 
times grow  together  into  onet,  and  thtm  the  anther  is  only 
me-oelled,  in^eadof  two^lled;  or  one  «F  the  lobes  at  the 
anther  never  grows,  and  then  also  it  is  <Hie-eelled.  In 
othOT  eases,  each  lohe  is  divided  into  two  partitions  by  a 
plate  that  springs  out  of  its  back  in  the  inside,  and  then  an 
anther  becomes  four-celled.  Anthers  generally  open  by  a 
line  that  passes  along  the  fhce  (tf  the  kibes  from  end  to  end ; 
but  it  not  unfrequenuy  occurs,  that  a  pwtion  only  of  this 
line  opens,  and  then  uiey  are  said  to  buxst  by  pores,  as  in 
the  potato  blossom. 

liie  most  singular  deviations  from  regular  structure  are 
those  in  which  the  oonnectiTum  becomes  excessively  en- 
larged. In  the  hand-flower  of  Mexico,  it  is  coloured  deep 
red,  and  so  long  and  fleshy  as  to  be  far  larger  than  the  lobes, 
and  to  resemble  the  talon  of  a  bird  at  prey.  In  many  of 
the  ringent  flowers  it  spreads  horisontally,  till  the  lobes  are 
quite  separated  from  each  other  at  the  bese^  and  thrown 
from  a  perpoidieulur  into  a  horizontal  position;  and  in  the 
common  sage  it  fivms  a  long,  flat  body,  which  looks  exactly 
like  a  second  filament  placed  across  the  first  one. 

The  dehiscence,  or  act  of  bursting,  of  the  anther,  should 
take  place  at  the  exact  time  when  the  sti^a  is  ready  to 
receive  the  influence  of  the  pollen,  and  this  is  insured  by  the 
following  beautiflil  contrivance  of  nature.  At  the  time  When 
the  flower  is  closed,  all  the  parts  contain  much  more  watery 
matter  than  after  its  bursting ;  this  superfluity  of  water  is 
got  rid  of  by  the  pistillmn  abimrbing  it  like  a  sponge  from 
the  surrounding  parts ;  by  degrees  the  anther  among  the 
rest  becomes  d^,  and  as  soon  as  that  happens  an  immense 
number  of  tinr  springs  which  line  the  anther,  having  no 
appreciable  inaivtdual  fbrce,  but  a  considerable  power  when 
combined,  begin  to  contract  sidewajrs,  and  at  last  pull 
asnndmr  the  two  sides  of  each  lobe,  which  give  way  at  the 
line  of  dehiscence  above  referred  to,  and  the  iwllen  mils  out, 
or  is  ejected,  according  to  the  degree  rutidity  with  which 
the  springs  contract.  It  is  temHy  posMble  to  find  in  all 
the  animated  world  a  more  striking  ^roof  of  the  perfect 
design  with  which  every  part  of  every  livii^  efegect  is  fitted 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  end  of  its  creation. 

If  an  authw  is  looked  at  in  its  most  usual  state,  it  seems 
so  di^rent  from  any  other  organ  in  plants,  that  one  would 
qot  suspect  it  to  be  what  it  really  is,  a  part  of  a  petal  in  dis- 
guise. But  if  we  look  at  adouble  roie,  or  adouble  psony,  or 
almost  any  other  double  flower  in  which  the  stamens  are 
changed  into  petals,  we  shall  find  abundant  proofs  that  an 
anther  is  only  the  upper  end  of  a  petal  in  a  contracted 
state ;  each  lobe  will  be  seen  to  answer  to  one  side  of  the 
petal,  and  the  conneetivum  to  be  the  central  part  of  the 
petal ;  or  if  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  double,  and,  therefore, 
a  monstroiis,  flower  be  ohjeeted  to.  take  a  white  water- 
lily,  and  yon  will  see  so  insenuble  a  transition  from  petals 
to  stamens,  that  no  one  can  say  where  the  limit  is  between 
them,  for  many  of  the  parts  are  half  petals  and  half  anthers. 
Botanists  have  nnmerons  anatomical  fects  by  which  the  real 
nature  of  anthws  is  further  proved,  but  this  would  not  be  the 
place  for  an  explanation  of  them ;  we  can  only  point  out  to 
our  readers  the  curious  circumstance,  that  what  are  consi- 
dered totally  distinct  oi^ans,  may  be  often  shown  to  be 
nothing  but  other  organs  in  masquerade.   [See  FtLAmrr. 

POLLSK,  StAHIN,  SeXBS  OF  pLANTS.] 

ANTHCVLOGY,  a  compound  Oreek  word,  used  meta- 
phorically, signifying  a  Garland  qffljwa-s,  viz.  of  poetry, 
and  consisting  of  short  poems  on  amatory,  convivial, 
moral,  ^nerml,  monumental,  descriptive,  dedicatory,  sati- 
rieal,  and  hnmorous  subject  Thsir  diancteriatie  merit 
flooBMi  hi  the  jiut  CTyfeirioQ  of  a  liiig^  thought  with 


bnviQr  and  poetie  beauty.  The  compass  of  a  few  eouplabi 
admits  not  of  sublimity,  but  is  well  fitted  to  exhibit  ele- 
gance without  tedionanesi.  The  term  aiUhoUigy  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriated  to  a  eoliection  of  Oreek  epigrams, 
taking  the  word  not  in  the  confined  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  fbr  a  pmnted  and  witty  conceit,  but  in  the  more 
enlarged  and  literal  acceptation,  of  an  intcription.  The 
earlteet  and  closest  api^ioation  of  the  term  epi^m  was  to 
certain  short  sentences  inscribed  on  offerings  in  the  temples. 
Inscriptions  on  buildings  in  general,  on  the  statues  of  gods, 
heroes,  living  or  dead  men,  next  came  under  the  denomina- 
tion. They  might  be  either  in  verse  or  prose.  Their  bre- 
vity, easily  impressing  striking  events  or  illustrious  names 
on  the  memory.  reoommendecT  them  also  to  general  pur 
poses.  A  moral  precept,  or  the  main  bearing  of  a  law,  was 
embodied  in  this  convenient  form.  The  lover  was  sure  to 
breathe  out  his  passion  in  a  simple  strain  of  tenderness  and 
gallantry.  Hence,  every  littie  poem  presenting  one  distinct 
idea,  or  insulated  argument,  gradually  acquired  tiie  titie  of 
epigram.  The  largest  portion  of  those  collected  in  the 
Oreek  Anthology  was  written  in  honour  of  the  dead,  intro- 
ducing their  names  and  characters,  or  occupations ;  or  as 
tributes  to  beauty,  in  gratitude  for  aooeptanee,  or  In  com- 
plaint on  account  of  rejection ;  some  of  tiiem  are  panegyrics 
on  Uving  and  illustrious  rirtue ;  others  contain  brief  records 
of  remarkable  events ;  others  a^ain  consist  of  observations 
on  human  life,  for  the  most  part  in  a  dark  style  of  colouring. 
The  weariness  of  old  age,  the  shortness  and  unsatisfkctory 
tenor  of  human  life,  the  murmurs  of  sickness,  and  the 
miseries  of  poverty,  are  fkvourite  topics.  Bacchanalian 
poetry  is  mixed  up  with  exhortations  to  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.  This  prevailing  tendency  must 
be  ascribed  to  Um  vasitie  notions,  undefined  presets,  and 
difierentiy  sustained  hopes  respecting  our  toansition  into 
some  other  state  of  exutence  Vy  wmeh  the  philosophers, 
poete,  and  ordinary  men  of  tiiese  times  were  equally  per- 

filexed.  But,  however  gloomy  this  view  of  things  might  be. 
t  was  compatible  witii  a  not  unpleasing  pathos,  ana  raised 
their  amatory  and  convirial  efiusions  above  vulgar  voluptU' 
ousness,  or  mere  festive  not 

Meleager  the  Syrian,  whose  exact  date  seems  difficult  to 
fix,  lived  probably  somewhat  less  than  a  century  before  the 
Christian  nra,  and  is  generally  understood  to  have  first 
collected  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  Grecian  inscriptive 
muse.  More  than  one  person  bearing  the  name  of  Meleager 
has  been  mentioned  by  l^ogenes  Laertius  and  by  Athenaeus . 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  two  epigrams  seems  to  deter- 
mine the  epoch  of  that  Meleager  to  whom  we  owe  this 
beautiAil  eoUection.  Iti  interest  mainly  arises  from  its  being 
a  record  of  the  intellectual  viguur  of  Greece  in  ite  declining 
days,  when  her  energy,  whe&er  In  arms  or  in  arts,  had  be- 
oome  less  active,  hut  nad  not  entirely  died  away. 

To  criticise,  or  even  to  name,  the  host  of  authors  com- 
prised in  this  collection  woukl  be  tedious :  we  shaU  bare'v 
mention  the  successive  forms  in  which  it  re-appcarea. 
Philip  of  Thessalonica  continued  the  work  about  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  The  additional  compositions  were  less  irle- 
resting,  but  still  pleasing.  In  Uie  sixth  century,  Aga- 
thias  collected  the  miscellaneous  fragments  of  his  time, 
and  added  his  own  contributions  to  the  expiring  muses  of 
Greece.  The  bent  of  hia  own  mind  towards  poetry  seems 
to  have  been  strong ;  in  early  youth  he  had  produced  a  col- 
lection of  amorous  poems,  entitled  DopAntOfa,  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  better  times.  He  had  a  coadjutor  in 
his  friend  Paul  the  Sfloitiaiy,  an  officer  in  the  court  of  Jus- 
tinian, corresponding  to  the  modem  gentleman-usher,  whose 
topics  were  desultory,  and  his  style  that  of  the  courtier  and 
the  voluptuary.  From  the  decay  of  manuscripts,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  clergy  in  the  dark  ages  against  all  works  of  ima- 
gination or  of  gaiety,  our  present  collection,  although  large, 
has  lost  many  of  its  brightest  and  earliest  omamente ;  and 
it  So  happens,  that  it  retains  more  pieces  firom  the  compila- 
tion of  Agathias,  than  from  that  of  Lis  two  predeoesson 
eoigointiy. 

In  the  tenth  century,  Constantinus  Cephalas  saved  these 
manuscripts  from  oblivion  by  re-editing  them.  Maximus 
Planudes.  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  last 
collector.  His  selection  was  marked  by  a  want  of  discri- 
mination. The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Antkologta  was 
that  <tf  Leaoaria,  aeoompanied  with  some  Greek  verses  by  the 
editor,  and  a  Latin  ^tte  to  Pietro  de'  Medici.  It  bears  the 
date  (tf  Florence,  1494.  Claude  de  Saumau^better  known 
to  the  wdtU  br  the        name  ^^ggiS^^(5^(^ 
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Hihmeii  u  the  antagoout  of  Milton,  who  lived  in  Hm  sixp 
leenth  and  the  fint  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuriee, 
detected  the  unfitness  of  Planudes  for  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  by  the  discovery,  in  1606,  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of 
Heidelbe^.  The  hutory  of  this  MS.  may  be  seen  in 
Schoell,  (ill.  42,  8ec.)  During  the  eighteenth  century,  Sui- 
das  and  the  manuscripts  in  tne  public  hbraries  of  Europe 
were  ransacked,  and  a  valuable  booty  of  epigrams,  undis- 
covered or  rqected  by  Planudes.  enriched  the  Artaleeta  of 
Bmnek  and  the  Aninolonia  of  Jacobs.  The  former  work, 
AiuJecta  Veterum  Poetarwn  Greecorum,  is  contained  in 
three  volumes,  octavo,  Strasburg,  1772-6:  the  latter  in 
thirteen  volumes,  octavo,  Leipzig,  1794-1814.  Jacobs  was 
partly  led  to  his  undertaking  by  the  motive  of  excluding  the 
extraneous  matter  in  Brunch's  edition,  picked  up  from 
fragments  of  the  minor  Grecian  poets,  which  did  not  come 

Eroperly  within  the  definition  of  an  anthology :  but  Jacobs 
imself  retained  the  lyrics  and  elegiacs  of  Simonides,  the 
remains  of  Archilochus  and  BacchyUdes,  and  the  hymns  of 
ProcluB.  The  edition  of  Jacobs  is  the  latest,  and  best  But 
there  is  much  matter  strictly  applicable  to  ^is  purpose  still 
left  unedited.  There  are  some  inscriptions,  for  instance,  in 
the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  tiiat  ought  to  be 
added  to  any  future  edition. 

A  volume  of  translationst  chiefly  from  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, was  published  in  1 S06  by  Messrs.  Bland  and  Merivale, 
with  contributions  from  other  gentlemen.  This  has  been 
twice  republished;  once  in  1813,  with  a  considerable  mass 
of  extraneous  and  irrdevant  matter  in  the  shape  <^  notes 
and  illustrations,  both  in  prose  and  verse;  and  again  in 
1833.  In  the  last  oditiou,  uie  superfluities  of  the  preceding 
one  are  removed,  and  a  number  of  additional  specimens, 
many  of  them  by  younger  translators,  are  introduced :  and 
in  this  state  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  presenting  a 
very  elegant  and  faithful  specimen  of  the  original  Greek 
Anthol<^,  and  one  which  is  not  Ukely  to  be  surpassed. 
(For  a  nill  account  of  the  editions,  &c  of  the  Anthology, 
see  Schoell,  Qeschichte  der  Grieeh.  Idtt.  vol.  iii.) 

ANTHONY.  ST..  the  first  in&titutw  of  the  monastic  life, 
was  bom  at  a  village  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  year  25 1 .  His 
parents,  who  were  wealthy,  are  saia  to  have  prevented  him, 
when  young,  from  acquiring  any  other  language  than  his 
native  Coptic.  Having  understood  some  passages  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  in  Uwir  literal  sense,  he  distnbuted  the 
property  wnidi  came  to  him  by  inheritance,  mt  an  early  age, 
partly  among  his  neighbours  and  pardy  to  the  poor ;  and 
having  placM  a  sister  who  was  committed  to  bis  cham  in 
a  house  of  virgins,  retired  to  a  soHtude  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  native  village,  where  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  tempted  bv  the  devil  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  In 
this  retirement  he  was  reputed  to  have  received  the  gift  of 
miracles.  A  great  number  of  discijiles.  in  consequence, 
crowded  about  nim.  at  whose  importunity  he  erected  various 
monasteries,  where  they  passed  their  time  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion and  in  manual  labour.  He  is  said  to  have  erected  his 
first  monastery  at  Phaium,  near  Aphrodttopolis.  about  the 
year  305. 

In  312,  during  the  peneoution  under  Maximinus,  he 
went  to  Alexandna  to  encourage  and  give  CMudationtothe 
Christians,  who  were  snflering  martyrdom ;  and  about  the 
same  time,  built  a  second  monastery  called  Pispir,  near  ^ 
Nile. 

After  a  long  residence  in  the  place  of  his  first  retreat,  he 
withdrew  fartber  from  his  native  village,  to  Mount  Colzum, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  made  a  ruined  sepulchre  his 
reudence.  Here'  also  followers  flocked  to  him,  and  fra- 
ternities for  seclusion  and  mortification  were  formed  under 
his  example ;  and  here  he  was  again  assailed  by  the  devil. 

Towam  tlw  close  of  life,  about  the  year  355,  St  Anthony 
again  went  to  Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Athanasius,  to 
defend  the  faith  against  the  Arians.  At  this  time  he  is  said 
to  have  converted  many  to  Chrisliani^.  Defining  to  accept 
an  invitation  from  the  Empcorw  Constantine  to  visit  Con- 
stantinople, he  returned  to  nis  cell,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  356.  ^Hw  most  antient  martyrologies  naming  him  on 
the  17th  (^January,  it  has  been  concluded  that  that  was 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Seven  of  St.  Anthony's  letters,  written  originallv  in  Coptic, 
but  translated  into  Latin,  are  extant  in  the  ^bliotkeea 
Pairum.  His  life  was  written  by  his  friend  St.  Athanasius. 
St  Anthony  left  one  of  his  sheep-skins,  with  the  cloak  in 
which  he  Lay,  to  Athanasius;  his  other  sheep-skin  to 
tbs  Uahi^  Seiapiim ;  and  his  hsir  shirt  to  Maearius  and 


ftmathai,  two  hmflimi,  or  disei]^  who  vrere  with  him  a: 
his  death. 

Among  the  miracles  heheved  to  have  been  wrouflht  far 
his  intercession,  was  the  cure  of  the  distemper  ealud  thu 
sacred  fire,  since  that  time  called  St.  Anthony's  fire,  and  in 
modem  days  erysipelas.  In  1095,  a  rol^ous  order  was 
founded  in  Ftanoe.  called  the  Order  of  St  Anthonv,  the 
members  of  which  wen  to  take  oare  of  persons  alffietea  with 
this  disorder. 

The  temptations  of  St  Anthony  were  favourite  aubiects 
with  the  eariy  en^vers ;  probably  from  the  scope  wUeh 
they  afforded  for  inventiwi  and  imagination.  Vasari  says 
that  Michael  Ang^,  when  a  boy,  was  so  struck  with 
Schongauw's  print  of  St.  Anthony  tormented  by  devOs, 
(the  earliest  or  these  produetiona,)  that  he  copied  it  in 
colours.  (See  the  Ax^a  SoKOonim  by  the  BoUanduts, 
January  17;  Alban  Batler'a  Lhetqfifu  SaMtj  Moreri: 
and  Cave's  Hutoria  literaria.) 

ANTHONY,  ST.,  FALLS  OF,  are  in  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  45°  N.  lat.,  immediately  above  the  junction  <ii 
St.  Peter's  River.   [See  Mississippi,] 

ANTHONYS,  ST..  FIRE.   [See  Erysipelas.] 

ANTUOXANTHUM,  a  genus  of  graiues,  one  Rpecies  of 
which  {A.  odortUum)  is  well  known  to  farmen  under  the 
name  of  the  neeet  vernal  grast.  It  is  a  small  annual  plant, 
bearing  its  flowers  in  abort  beads,  which  are  not  very  com- 
pact and  broader  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  The  flowerets 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  a  pale,  yellowish  groen ;  each 
cMuists  of  two  sha^pointed.  smooth  glumes,  witUn  which 
are  two  other  daA-bniwn,  hairy  pales,  each  having  an  awn  at 
its  back ;  the  staoMns  an  only  two  in  number.  IHs  grass  is 
of  Uttle  importance  fix  its  nutritive  qualities,  but  it  is  much 
esteemed  »r  the  sweet  smell  of  its  leaves,  whidi  causes 
muoh  of  the  well-known  fragnmce  of  new-mown  hay 


Anlhiwiiftnin  odontun. 
a,  a  flomr-liMd  maicaUled.  h,  m  BowoKtmortmb^IBed. 

A'NTHRACITE,  a  black,  Iwht  mineral  substance, 
resembline  coal ;  so  named  from  JMpa^  anthrax,  charcoaL 
It  is  alaooutodM'ndooal,  because  it  bums  without  flame;  and 
0buiee  eoal,  bom  the  Gennan  word  glam  Ouatre),  beeauae 
it  has  often  a  shining  surfoce  like  graphite,  or  blaeklead,  as 
it  is  impropeily  called,  the  substance  of  which  pencils  ara 
made,  and  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied  in  composition. 
In  some  systems  of  mineralogy  it  is  divided  into  nuusire, 
akUy,  and  eahmnar  anthracite;  but  these  are  mere  acci- 
dental varieties  of  structure,  and  are  all  of  the  same  chemi- 
cal composition,  when  the  pure  anthracite  is  separated  from 
the  mabix,  or  front  the  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is 
mechanioa^f  mixed.  Its  spMaflo^^nritr  ia  labout  1 400* 
Digitized  oy  VjOOy  IL 
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wftter  being  1000;  it  is  slowly  comLuBtible.  but  with- 
out flam*),  and  aecoEding  to  the  analysis  by  Schaub  of  a 
Bpecimen  firom  the  Meisner,  it  contains  96  pen-  cent  of  pure 
carbon :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mineral  charcoal.  Naphtha  may 
be  considered  as  one  extremity  of  the  mineral  carbonaceous 
anbstances,  and  anthracite  as  the  othn;  and  from  the 
hi^y-inflammabla  fluid  naphtha,  we  have  numerous 
varieties  €{  mmeral  tar,  or  petroleum,  bUumen*  asphaltum, 
oannel  eoal,  caking  ooal,  slaty  ooal,  &c^  all  dimiDuhing  in 
inflammabilihr,  until  at  last  we  come  to  the  blind  ooi^  or 
anthrHcite.  If  asphaltom,  or  indurated  mineral  pitch,  be 
subjected  to  distillation,  at  a  certain  ktase  of  the  prooeas, 
when  it  has  Imt  a  pert  of  the  Uliimen  much  it  eontains, 
it  resembles  caking  Newcastle  coal;  continuing  the  dis- 
tillatitm.  it  passes  into  a  substance  which  is  identical  with 
anthracite,  both  in  appearance  and  composition.  It  very 
often  happens  that  the  coal  strata  in  our  mines  are  traversed 
by  dikes  of  basalt ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  such 
cases,  that  the  coal,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
besalt,  is  converted  into  anthracite,  often  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  it  sometimes  acquires  a  columnar  structures 
From  these  circumstances,  geologists  have  drawn  two  in- 
ferences: flrs^that  the  baaoltii  whni  it  came  in  contact  with 
the  coal,  must  have  been  in  a  melted  state  like  lava,  the 
beat  driving  off  the  bitumen  of  the  coal ;  and,  secondly, 
that  anthracite,  when  fbund  in  other  strata  than  the  coal- 
measures,  may  very  |»obably  be  coal  altered  by  heat. 
Small  quantities  of  anthncite  are  found  in  the  primaiy 
strata  of  most  countries,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  old  slate  of 
Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Cumberland,  where  the  appearanoes 
led  to  borings  and  other  works  in  search  of  coal.  It  has 
been  frequently  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  the  transiUon 
series,  but  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  rocks  of  that 
period  in  considerable  quantity,  until  Mr.  Weaver,  three 

{ears  ago,  in  a  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  of 
reland,  describea  beds  of  anthracite  occurring  in  clay- 
date  and  grauwacke,  so  ^lick  as  to  be  regularly  worked 
for  the  purpose  of  buming  the  lime  of  the  district  He 
Mys  that  tne  most  consnerable  cdlieries  have  yielded 
35,000  tons  annually,  and  adds,  that  all  the  coal  the 
proviDoe  of  Munster,  with  the  exoeptum  of  that  of  the 
eounty  of  Clare,  is  of  the  same  sort  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  this  anthracite  coal,  and  a  slate  highly  chai^ged 
with  pyrites,  which  accompanies  it,  are  full  of  impressions 
of  plants  of  the  fern  tribe,  such  as  equiseta  and  calamites, 
analogous  to  those  found  in  the  true  coal-formations ;  this 
is  an  important  circumstance  with  reference  to  the  blstory- 
of  anthracite,  and  gives  strong  countenance  to  the  opinion 
that  this  substance,  even  in  the  oldest  of  the  stratifled  rocks, 
is  of  vegetable  origin-  It  is  found  in  many  of  our  coal- 
mines, but  gencraUv  in  those  situations  where  the  coal 
comes  in  contact  with  basalt  It  is  also  met  viih  where 
basalt  comes  into  contact  with  cajbonaoeous  deposits  of 
more  modem  date,  as  at  0ie  Meiiner,  a  mountain  near 
Bsehweg;  in  Hesse. 

ANTOROPO'GRAPEnr.  a  term  designed  to  express 
the  oliject  cf  one  branch  of  physical  gewraphy. 

The  object  of  anthropography,  which  literally  signifies 
man-deaaiption,  is,  to  describe  the  actual  geographical 
distrtbation  of  the  fanman  race ;  to  dassi^  it  accord- 
ing to  the  varieties  of  physical  character  and  language; 
to  distinguish  between  nations  or  tribes  which  have  the 
same  general  physical  character  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  nations  or  tribes  which  seem  to  belong  to  one 
stock,  and  have  from  circumstances  adopted  the  language 
of  another  stock ;  to  describe  briefly  the  religious  and  domes- 
tic usages  which  constitute  the  ImsIs  (^national  character. 

The  term  ethnognphy  (nation-descriMion)  is  toiDetimes 
used  1^  Oennan  writen  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
to  anthn^Nigmpliy ;  thooch,  as  fu>  as  we  have  obsnved, 
when  so  used,  the  word  eUint^phy  is  ndwr  more  limited 
in  its  signification  than  that  wnicn  we  have  assigned  to 
jgraphy.    Some  German  writers  use  also  the  word 


VaVurittmA  (people-knowledge)  as  «n  equivalent  to  ethno- 
graphy. But  ethno^n^hy  has  of  late  jrears  been  rather  used 
to  express  an  historical  investigation  into  the  origin  and  mi- 
grations and  connexion  of  various  peoples.  Taking  it  in 
Uiis  sense,  ethuography  is  purely  of  an  historical  character, 
aund  may  be  considered  as  distinct  from  anthropc^raphy.  A 
aeries'of  anthnnmgraphies,  of  different  epochs,  would  form 
the  true  basis  of^ethnography. 

ANTHROPO'LOGY,  derived,  like  most  of  our  other 
sanns  in  soence,  fima  the  Greek,  implies  the  seienoe  or 
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theory  of  man.  It  has  been  litUe  euUivated  among  vm  as  ' 
a  separate  study,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  importance, 
and  has  never,  we  believe,  been  made  the  sul^ect  of  an 
especial  course  at  our  universities.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
in  Germany,  where  various  professors  have  read  lectures  on 
it,  and  subsequently  published  their  treatises.  Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  is  that  of  Kant,  the  last,  and 
from  its  nature,  as  divested  of  abatmse  uweulatkm,  Uie 
most  popular  his  works.  It  was  pubtudiaa  by  him  about 
the  year  1798,  fVom  his  text  book,  having  been  fbr  thir^ 
yeers  aociutomed  to  give  a  winter  coone  of  lectures  on  this 
suljeet,  and  another  during  the  summer  on  physical  geo- 
graphy, to  a  mixed  audience,  as  a  relief  from  his  more 
severe  duties  as  professor  of  pun  philosc^hy.  His  ofaserva 
tbns  supply  Uie  best  notion  of  that  which  ought  to  consti- 
tute such  a  science,  and  the  uses  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
when  properly  executed, 

A  theory  of  the  science  of  man,  systematically  executed, 
may  either  be  directed  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  corporeal  nature — and  in  that  case  it  would  be 
properly  caUedp^^noAvtoo/;  or  it  might  be  calculated  to 
ftimish  instruction  fbr  ute  cultivation  and  improvemmt  of 
our  intelleetual  and  moral  powers,  and  the  knoMadge  tsS 
man,  both  as  an  individual  and  a  species,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  t«med  pragmatical  anthropcdogy.  The  fbrmer.  , 
it  is  evident,  turns  on  the  investigation  of  what  nature 
makes  of  man—tlie  latter  on  what  man,  as  a  free  agent, 
either  m^tes,  or  can  waA  ought  to  make  of  himself.  If 
the  cause  <^  memory  in  man  is  assumed  to  be  impres- 
sions left  behind  in  the  brain,  he  must  be  content  to  remain 
a  mere  spectator  of  Nature's  mechanism,  and  can  tuni  his 
observations  to  no  account :  whereas,  if  he  applies  his  ex- 
perience  of  wbat  has  been  found  useful  or  prejudicial  to 
memory,  in  wder  to  acquire  greater  power  or  facility  in  its 
exercise,  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  being  formed  into 
a  system,  would  constitute  that  branch  of  anthropologj 
wb^  we  have  called  pragmatical,  and  which  it  would  be 
useflil  for  him  to  cultivate. 

Such  an  Mthiopolo^,  conrideied  as  knowledge  of  the 
world,  is  subsequent  in  its  cultivation  to  the  period  of  acade- 
mical studies ;  it  oonsiders  man  as  a  citizen  of  the  worid, 
and  has  nothing  properly  to  do  with  the  natural  varieties  of 
the  human  race :  neither  does  it  invade  the  secluded  circle 
of  i^t  is  called  the  great  world,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  too  near  to  each  ouier,  and  too  remote  from  the  rest  of 
their  species,  to  be  observed  with  advanta^.  Among  the 
best  means  for  cultivatine  it,  after  laying  m  a  proper  store 
of  that  general  information  which  takes  precedence  of  all 
local  and  partial  knowledge,  is  travel,  and  the  reading  of 
travels— to  which  may  be  added  as  aids,  if  not  direst  sources 
of  anthropology,  history,  biogr^hy,  the  drama,  and  even 
novels  aiul  romances. 

The  chief  obstades  to  its  aequiranrat.  and  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  seienoe,  are,  in  others,  tiie  unwilhngness  to  be 
obaerved-H^  oiirsdHfi  the  counter  cheek,  that  while  we 
are  under  any  emotim,  we  cease  to  t^werve,  and  when  we 
observe,  die  emotion  ceases:  lastiy,  Vt»  fiwoe  of  habit, 
which  perfdexes  our  judgment,  botn  as  to  what  1^  nature  ' 
we  ourselves  are,  and  what  our  neighbour  is. 

A  systematic,  and  yet  popular  anthrmolo^,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  f(dlowing  outline  of  Kant  s  work,  illus- 
trated with  examples  accessible  to  all  readers,  is  calculated 
to  be  of  great  utility,  by  affording,  in  the  cc^iousness  of  the 
tebular  heads  under  which  our  active  qualities  are  arranged, 
so  many  occasions  and  inducements  to  sdeot  any  one  for 
special  study  and  classifloation  in  its  proper  department. 
In  Uiis  manner,  the  separate  labours  wdividuals,  and 
even  casual  contributions,  would,  in  the  unity  of  the  plan, 
acquire  a  spontaneous  distribution  and  progressive  ooncen- 
tration  towards  a  whole— thus  forwarding  and  aooelerating 
the  growth  (rf  so  usetbl  a  seiraee. 

COHTXHTS. 

Part  l—Ai^TtipuXogieeA  JXdadie,  or  inttrueUoiu  .Ar 
learmng  both  tSe  Intmor  and  Bxttrior  qf  Man. 

Book  I.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Cognition. 
Of  Self-consdousness. 
Self-love  (egoism). 

Actual  consciottsness  of  our  representatioiu. 
Self-obsnvati«L 

Bepresentations  we  have  without  being  consdoos  of 
them.  ^  , 
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DutinctaeH  voA  indistinetiMM  in  tho  owmouhmm  of 

our  representatioiu. 
Sense  in  oppotitioD  to  reason. 
Apology  for  teose. 

Our  power  in  reipeet  of  the  fiwmltjr  <tf  cognitian  in 
general. 

Amfloal  plaj  with  unsuous  appwrnioeL 
Allowad  nunl  iJactation  (eountsrfbiting} 
The  llva  external  senaea. 
The  internal  aenaa. 

Cauiea  of  the  inomae  or  diminution  of  aonaationa  in 

degree. 

Obstruction,  weakening,  and  total  loss  of  sensation. 
Sensuous  inventive  fitoultf  in  ita  difi^rent  speaea. 
Faculty  of  bringing  the  paat  and  tUture  before  ua  by  the 

imagination. 
Involuntary  Action  in  health,  t.  e.,  dream. 
Faculty  of  deugn. 

Faculty  of  oognitaon  in  as  br  aa  grounded  on  under- 
standing. 

Infirmitiea  and  diseases  of  the  mind,  with  respect  to  its 

faculty  of  cognition. 
Talents  in  the  faculty  of  oognition— wit,  sagacity,  and 
aiginality  or  genius. 
.Book  II.  Of  the  Sense  of  Pleasure  and  Pain. 
Of  sensual  pleasure. 

A.  — Sense  for  the  agreeable,  or  sensual  pleasure 

in  the  perception  of  an  objecL 

B.  — Sense  for  the  beauti/ttl,  or  taste. 
Book  III.  Of  the  Faculty  of  Desire. 

Of  the  affectiona  (emotions). 
Passions. 

Highest  physical  good. 
Highest  moral-physicAl  good. 
Part  n.  Anthropological  Charaeterittie,  or  the  way  to  find 
out  the  Interior  from  the  Bxteriw. 

A.  Of  the  character  of  the  person. 

1.  Disposition. 
3.  Temperament. 

3.  Character  of  the  mind  (mode  of  blinking). 
Physiognomy. 

B.  ChttMler  of  ftmily. 
,  C.      „       of  nation. 

D.  „       of  raee. 

E.  „       of  speeies.— iM'tteafion  of  th*  Cha- 
racter of  the  Human  Raee. 

(See  Kant*s  Anthropologie  in  Pragmatischer  Mngicht. 
Fourth  edition.  Pp.  323.  By  J.  F.  Herbart.  Leipzig,  1838.) 
ANTHROPOTHAGI.  [See  Cannibals.J 
ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  a  compound  <3reek  word, 
literally  signifying  *  the  representation  <n  human  form but 
it  is  properly  used  to  signify  the  *  representation  of  divinity 
under  a  human  form and  the  nations  or  sects  who  have 
followed  this  practice  have  been  sometimes  called  Anthro- 
pomorphltes.  The  Egyptians  represented  deities  under 
human  fivms,  as  well  as  those  of  animals,  and  sconetimes 
under  a  oombination  of  the  two.  The  entient  Persians,  as 
Herodotus  tells  us,  (i.  131,)  adned  the  Buneme  Being 
unddr  no  visiUe  ibrm  of  their  own  creatim,  but  tiiey  mx- 
shipped  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacrificed  to  die 
sun  and  moon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  winds.  The 
Hebrews  were  forbidden  (Exodus  xx.  4.  ft)  to  make  any 
image  or  the  representation  of  any  animated  being  what- 
ever. 

The  Greeks  were  essentially  anthropomorphists,  and  could 
never  separate  the  idea  of  superior  powers  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  them  under  a  human  form :  hence,  in  tneir 
mythology  and  in  their  arts,  each  deity  had  his  distinguish- 
ing attrioutes  and  a  characteristic  human  shape.  Perhaps 
no  nation  has  mode  any  progress  in  tha  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting  without  applying  their  skill  to  the  repescntation  of 
deity.  Thua  painters  in  modem  times  have  represented 
the  Supreme  Power,  and  our  Bihles  have  sometimes  been 
illustfated  witb  engravings  of  this  oharacter.  In  one  of 
the  latest  edition!  of  the  BiUe  (Mant  and  D'Oyley's),  which 
is  illustrated  by  engravinga,  the  editors  have  omitted  all 
representation  of  God,  though  there  are  earlier  English 
editions  of  the  BiUe  in  which  the  Supreme  Being  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man.  It  might  be  woith  while  considering  if 
some  improvement  could  not  be  made  even  on  Mant  and 
D  Oyley  as  to  the  choice  of  illustratioDB. 

Anthropomorphists  u  also  the  name  of  a  seet  <tf  eaiiy 
Obristiana    [See  HsBnics  and  SoHinuricaJ 


ANTHUS,  (Beehstein,)  the  Pipit,  a  geoms  of  biHs  m- 
"parated  by  Dr.  Beehstein  from  the  linnnan  genus  alaudoy 
a  separation  followed  by  Temminck,  Cuvier,  Lesson,  and 
Selby.  and  justly,  for  though  the  pipits  have  a  long  hind 
claw,  and  are  usually  coloured,  like  the  larks,  their  bill  is 
more  slender,  in  consequence  of  whidi  they  nevBr>likB  them, 
feed  on  groin.  In  the  form  of  the  head,  in  the  movement 
of  the  tul,  and  their  mode  of  HA*  tbey  resemble  the  wag- 
tails (AfotaetOa)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Uve- 
breast  iSybgia  Sueeiea). 

Adhering,  then,  to  ihe  distinction  of  Beehstein,  we  cha- 
racterize pipits  by  the  bill  being  straight,  slender,  somewhat 
awl-shaped  towards  the  point,  having  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  keeled,  the  tip  slightly  bent  downwards,  and 
notched.  The  nostrils,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  base  at 
the  bill,  are  oval,  and  partly  concealed  by  a  membrane : 
Feet,  with  the  shank  (targut)  generally  exceeding  the 
middle  toe  in  length ;  toes,  three  oefbre  and  one  behind, 
and  with  the  outer  toe  adhering  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
the  first  joint ;  the  hind  claw  rather  l<mg  The  wings  have 
the  flrat  quill  very  short;  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest 
in  each  wing. 

We  shall  ^re  partionlar  details  of  each  species  under 

ANTIARI8  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  half-fabulous 
upas-tree,  of  which  so  many  idle  stories  were  pn^iagated 
some  years  since  by  travellers.  It  was  said  to  be  a  Targe 
tree,  growing  in  the  island  of  JaMi,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
caused  by  its  own  pestiferous  qualities ;  its  exhalations  were 
reported  to  be  so  unwholesome,  that  not  only  did  they  cause 
death  to  all  animals  which  approached  the  tree,  but  even 
destrOTcd  vegetation  for  a  considerable  distance  round  it: 
and,  finally,  the  juice  which  flowed  fVom  its  stem,  when 
wounded,  was  said  to  be  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  To 
approach  the  upas-tree,  even  for  the  momentary  purpose  of 
wounding  its  stem  and  carrying  away  the  juice,  was  stated 
to  be  so  dangerous,  that  none  but  criminals  under  sentence 
of  death  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  this  fable  Is  founded  upon. certain  natural 
phenomena  which  occur  in  Java.  There  is  such  a  troe  as 
the  upas,  and  its  juice,  If  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the  body 
of  any  animal,  is  speedily  fttal ;  and  there  is  also  a  tract  of 
land  m  the  same  island  on  which  neither  aninud  nor  plant 
can  exist.  But  the  two  circumstances  have  no  relation  to 
each  other:  the  poisoned  tract  is  a  small  valley  completely 
surrounded  by  a  steep  embankment,  like  the  crater  or  a  vol- 
cano, and  is  continually  emitting  from  its  surface  carbonic 
acid  gen,  which  is  alike  fatal  to  animals  and  plants ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poisonous  upas-tree  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  valley,  for  nothing  can  live  there,  but  it  flourishes  in  the 
woods,  in  the  midst  of  other  trees  which  are  Unharmed  by 
its  vidnity.    (Fw  particulars  concerning  this  fiible,  see 
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Darwin's  Botanie  Oardm,  and  the  Pemm  MagaMin$,  vol. 
it.  p.  332;  for  u  aeeount  of  the  VaJQey,  oonnilt  tfa« 
JovnuU  oj  iha  Oeograpkical  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  60.) 

In  the  eye  of  a  botenist,  the  npta  is  a  tpaciefl  of  die  genus 
Antiatis,  which  belongs  to  the  natural  (wder  Artocarpea,  a 
gnnip  of  plants  all  of  which  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  and 
many  of  which  art  extremely  poisonous.  (See  Arto- 
CAKPBX.)  Of  the  original  vpmAt^  A.  bueieana,  we  have 
met  with  no  scientific  flsure ;  it  is,  however,  cultivated  in 
the  botanical  garden,  CfScutta,  whence  we  have  a  leaf  tx 
two.  They  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  fidlowinc  plant, 
d.  maenpMi/lto,  wtiiA  has  bwB  fliaiid  on  the  norai  ooast 
of  N«w  Holland. 

Tbm  gamu  Antbxis  hM  to  itamsnt  and  pistOla  in  lepaimts 
flowen.  The  ftmoer  are  odlected  in  little  beads  in  the  centre 
of  a  minute  three  or  ftuT-Ieaved  cal^  of  which  a  eonsi- 
derable  number  is  inclosed  in  a  hairy  involucrum  formed 
of  several  fleshy  divisions,  whioh  an  rolled  inwards.  The 
pistOlnm  is  surmounted  by  a  oslyx  of  several  leaves,  termi- 
nating in  a  long,  two-rarted  style,  and  ocnatains  a  single 
nupeoded  ovulum.  The  pistiUa  and  the  antheriferous 
llowet^heads  stand  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  in  the  a:dlbe  of 
the  leaves. 

ANTIBE8,  a  foitifled  town  and  port  of  France,  on  the 
Hediterraneui,  in  the  department  ot  the  Var,  verr  near 
the  frontier  of  the  Sardinian  dominions,  S87  miles  8.E.  by 
8.  of  Puis,  and  about  19  rnOea  S.W.  ofNlee,  SSf  N.lat, 
7^  7'  E.  long,  fton  Gieeuwieh. 

It  is  a  plMe  of  gnat  antiqti^,  having  been  Ibondad  1^  As 
Greeks  who  liad  settled  at  Massalia,  now  Marseilles,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  Salyes,  and  the  ligu- 
vians  who  inhalrited  the  Alps.  (Strabo,  p.  ISO.)  Some  ao- 
eonnts  state  that  the  MarseiUois  took  it  from  a  tribe  of 
ligurians ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  plaoe  probablv 
owed  ita  impoftanee,  as  well  as  its  name,  ('Ain-iVoX^v,  Anti- 
poKs,)  to  tile  Greeks.  It  was  taken  fkom  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Marseilles,  and  placed  in  the  rank  of  an  Italic 
ei^  (Strabo)  in  the  time  of  Augustas ;  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  flonrishing  place,  to  which  the  tonny  fishery  mny 
have  contributed.  The  remains  of  a  theatre  and  some  oUier 
antient  boildin^  attest  its  fiwmer  impMtanoe.  During  the 
Roman  donunmi  there  was  an  arsenal,  and  the  town  was 
pmtostsd  by  IbctiiBatiMis,  vrtueh  two  ibong  towwa  vet 
romafn.  Alker  A*  downlUl  of  the  Roman  ompfxo,  Antibes 
beeame  sntjoet  to  socoeseivs  nations  of  barbarians,  Visi- 
goths, Ostr^oths,  and  Franks.  It  was  destn^ed  by  the 
Samoims  in  the  ninth  century,  rebuilt  and  repealed  in 
the  tenth,  and  again  planderM  by  Sfianish  and  Moorish 
irirates.  In  I746,'it  stood  a  li^  against  the  Austrians, 
aided  by  England  and  Sav<oy.  It  signalixed  itself  in  1615,  by 
shutting  its  gates  against  Napoleon  on  bis  return  from  Elba. 

It  is  built  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  di- 
viding tbe  gulf  of  Juan  from  that  into  which  ue  Var  &lls; 
in  a  distriet  fartile  in  wine  and  fruits,  especially  oranges, 
but  little  productive  of  the  other  neoesianes  of  life.  The 
hnrboor,  which  is  nesrly  cucular,  is  ao  ohoked  witii  the 
■and  bronght  hf  the  Var.  the  month  of  wtneh  u  only  a 
finr  nOea  distant,  that,  in  all  the  ext«it  of  the  basin, 
then  fe  only  a  ^aee  of  lest  than  SOO  feet  hy  950  feet 
where  vesseu  can  anchor;  and  to  approach  ttie  mole  tbey 
must  not  draw  above  fifteen  feet  of  water.  The  trade  of 
AntibM,  vAieh  is  but  small,  is  chiefly  in  oil,  olives,  dried 
fruits,  and  espadally  salt  fish.  TlwinliabitantB,whoanKNUit 
to  about  5090,  aire  eonsidand  very  aUUkil  in  preparing 
anehovies. 

Antibes  is  a  plaoe  of  eousidefable  stren^h,  though  not  in 
the  first  class  of  fcnrtiesses.  Ttiere  is  a  citadel  and  sevenJ 
batteries  and  fiwts  fer  the  protection  of  the  harbour.  The 
fertifieations  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  times  of 
Fk«ncis  I.  and  Henry  IV.,  and  improved  by  Vauban  in  the 
days  of  Louis  XIV.  Their  ereetion  has  served  to  drain  the 
sorrouDdfaig  marshea,  and  rsndOT  the  airhealtiiy.  (Bneu- 
Oapidiemthodimus  Oict.d* lactam;  M.Brun;  Bella.) 

A'NTICHRIBT  ('AirfxfMmc)  means.  literaUy.  the  op- 
ponent of  ttw  anointed,  or  of  the  Measiah.  The  name  of  An- 
tichrist (TTK/V^rCQ/ty  «u  gimi  by  Jews  and  Christians 
to  the  great  enemy  of  true  nligion,  who  diall,  according 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  appear  beflm  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  in  glory.  The  general  woe  ^boted  by  Antidirist 
ia  called  by  the  Jews  XWO  or  the  jMg*  of  tiie  birtii 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  name  tt  Antiohrist  eeonra  in  the  Mew  Testament 
onlym  tlieflnttwoepbtteaof6t.JehB:  1  Epist  U.  18.  U; 


iv.  S;  3  Birist  T.  In  some  of  these  passages  llilse  teaohera 
are  called  Antichrists,  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God :  and 
this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  oome ;  and  even  now  already  is  in  the  wwld.  St 
Paul  calls  Antichrist  that  man  qf  tin,  the  son  of  perditioo ; 
who  oppoaeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all  thM  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he  sitteth  in  the  temple 
of  God,  showing  himseu  that  he  is  God.  That  wicked  whom 
the  Lwd  shall  eonsume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and 
shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming:  whose 
coming  is  after  the  walking  of  Satan,  with  aU  power  and 
aigns  and  lying  wondms.  8  Tbam,  IL  BmUmaatieal  de- 
aeriptions  of  Antichrist  ooBur  in  tiie  tinlfth  and  tfahtsenth 
cbaptsia  of  the  Revelations.  One  of  die  newest  Goman 
novels  bears  the  titie  AmOehriii. 

ANTICOSTI.  an  island  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrsnee,  between  49°  i\  and  49"  55'  N.  lat,  and  be 
tween  ftl°  54',  and  M°  80'  W.  long. 

This  iriand  does  not  possess  a  single  harbour.  Its  shm 
on  the  north  side  is  high,  and  the  watw  close  to  the  diff  is 
deep ;  on  the  souUi  tb«  land  is  low,  and  the  water  shoal. 
Some  rockv  reefr  extend  to  a  oonudn^le  distance  team  the 
shore,  and  are  the  cause  of  numerous  sUpwiecks.  TIm 
Island  is  uninhabitod,  with  the  exomtion  of  two  femilies 
who  have  been  established  hem  bv  the  governor  of  Kew- 
feundlsnd,  mm  at  the  east,  the  other  at  the  west  end,  fer 
the  purpose  of  giving  help  to  ponoiw  oast  away  upon  ^ 
coast  TIm  enrnee  is  eonnd  with  white  cedar,  bueh,  fir, 
po|dar.  and  dwarf  sprtioe  treea.  all  of  which  are  stnntod  in 
their  growth.  Bears,  foxes,  hares,  and  sables  are  nunmr- 
ous,  as  well  ss  partridges,  curlem.  plovers,  uid  snipes 
The  Interior  has  never  been  explored  Bunmsans.  Sueh 
Indians  as  have  visited  it  in  search  of  gsae  OMoribe  it  as 
being  mostly  swampy. 

Thia  Indian  name  of  this  island  is  Natiaooti,  of  whiefa  ita 
present  name  is  evidently  a  cnruption.  It  is  included 
within  the  government  of  the  Isluid  of  Newfoundland. 
(An^ndi's  Hittory  qf  NmofoundUmd;  M'Gregor's  BritM 
Amerioa.) 

ANTIDICOMARUNITBS.  [See  Hxrbtics.] 
ANTIDOTBS,  from  two  Gnek  woids.  ^iQing.  fWM 
ofatiMf  ;  the  means  ^eonntsnsting  the  effects  of  powms. 
The  term  anAUvto  had  flamarly  a  mndk  wider  signifieationi 
and  was  applied  to  the  mnedios  fer  diseases  oceuiring  from 
natural  eaoses,  as  well  as  to  the  remedies  for  the  detange- 
mants  of  the  ftinctions  arising  from  the  direct  introducaon 
into  the  system  of  a  known  and  material  poison.  Doubtless 
every  disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  springing  from  some 
pcnson ;  as  fevers  from  an  altersd  and  unhealthy  state  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  or  eruptive  and  oontagkMis  diseases  frbm 
the  vitiated  fluids  or  bteath  of  one  individual  communicated 
to  another,  as  small-pox,  and  hooping-oough.  Una  opinitm 
is  expressed  by  the  employment  of  the  term  virus,  or 
poiion,  to  ngnity  the  iminediate  cause  of  such  diseases ;  as 
when  we  sprak  of  the  small-pox  vims,  or  the  vaccine  virus. 

But  as,  m  the  pnsent  day,  tte  word  antidote  is  used  only 
to  sivnify  the  means  of  eonnteraetiilg  the  eflbots  of  pnsons, 
strictly  so  called,  we  ahall  oonflae  our  obaervatious  to  wbrt 
is  properiy  comprehended  under  the  term,  when  employed  in 
thn  sense.  While  Oius  limiting  its  sign^ation,  it  is  eqt^y 
neoessary  that  we  should  limit  the  application  of  the  word 
poiwon.  It  is,  however,  extremely  dimcnilt  to  define  what  a 
poison  is.  Foder^  considers  pouons  to  he  '  those  substances 
known  to  be  ci4>able  rapidly  altering  or  destroying  some 
or  all  of  the  functions  neoessary  to  life.'  This  must  be 
understood  to  sf^ly  to  their  introdnetion  (whether  acci- 
dentally, intuitiiHiBJly  on  die  part  of  the  parson  suffering, 
or  oiminally  on  the  part  of  others)  into  the  body  when  in 
the  usual  state  of  health ;  for  there  are  certain  disBued  con- 
ditions of  tiie  system,  which  seem  to  render  it  incap^to 
of  being  taqurionrty  aCeeted  bv  doaes  of  medicines  wluch  at 
anothm  time  would  speedily  destroy  life ;  and  other  states, 
sudi  ss  when  tiie  body  is  under  the  influence  of  one  poison, 
where  another  proves  the  moat  effectual  remedy  or  antidote. 
This  latter  state  is  strikingly  exiem]diAed  in  the  ease  of  the 
bite  of  the  Colabtr  earinatm,  a  species  of  snake  common  in 
the  West  Indies,  during  the  state  of  stupor  or  insensibility 
oooasfoned  by  which,  a  la^  quantity  of  arsenic  may  be 

ri,  not  only  with  aafe^,  but  with  such  advantage  that 
recovery  ot  the  falitnt  may  be  eonaidored  as  owing 
aolelytoit 

To aoqnfie  a  eocnet  idse  <rf  the diAnmrt mmbwhich 
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poisons  operate  in  destroying  life,  we  must  be  made  aware 
^at  what  we  commtmly  regard  as  an  individwU,  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  distinct  organs,  which,  though  in  some  re- 
spects independent  of  each  other,  yet  exert  a  reciprocal  in- 
nuence,  the  harmonious  ptay  of  the  whole  being  necessary 
to  the  continuous  exercise  or  display  of  the  principle  of  hfb, 
and  that  a  cessation  of  the  functions  of  any  one  of  the  more 
important  o^uu  neeesnbUws  the  suoceisiTe  suspension  of 
the  resL  The  most  ewential  of  these  an  consequently  de< 
nominated  the  ettef  fimt^mu,  viz.,  the  eiiouhrfkm,  respira- 
tion, and  innervation.  The  dieuUition  of  red  or  arierial 
Uood  through  the  system,  hut  especially  through  the  nervous 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  chord,  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  vital  properties,  and  due  performance  of 
the  fuBctitms,  of  the  different  oi^ns — which  circulation  is 
effected  by  the  action  of  the  Atfort, — while,  to  render  the 
blood  arterial,  respiration  is  necessary,  and  this  is  e^ted  by 
the  lungSy  assistol  by  a  great  numtMr  of  muscles,  the  co- 
operation, or  simultaneous  action  of  which,  is  occasioned  by 
the  intluence  of  the  spinal  chord,  directed  or  influenced  by 
the  brain.  Now,  certain  poisons  act  either  solelgr  on  one  of 
these  organs  and  functions,  or  upon  two  or  three,  but  always 
in  an  asoertained  order  or  uniform  succession.  Oxalic  acid, 
(or  the  acid  of  sugar,  as  it  is  popularly  called,)  for  example, 
in  a  small  dose,  acts  flnt  on  tiie  brain  and  snnal  chmd,  W 
in  a  larger  dose,  also  allbcbi  the  heart:  in  the  fivmer  ease, 
the  respiration  will  be  perceptibly  interibred  with,  while  the 
heart  will  go  on  acting  for  some  time ;  in  the  latter  case, 
both  will  cease  at  ^e  same  moment  Recovery,  therefore, 
is  much  more  probable  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the 
second :  for  we  can  carry  on  artijicial  respiration  till  the 
brain  and  spinal  chord  have  resumed  the  exercise  of  their 
flinctioAs :  but  if,  as  in  the  second  instance,  the  heart  also 
has  ceased  to  act,  recovery  is  impossible. 

An  arrangement  of  poisons  according  to  their  mode  of 
action,  t.  e.  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  vital  func- 
tions BIB  successively  affected  and  destn^ed  by  them,  would 
be  of  great  utih^  in  regulating  our  treatment,  teeching  us 
when  to  be  content  with  the  emplt^ment  of  ftutidotes  alone, 
and  whm  to  employ  supplementary  means* — as  artificial 
resuiratian,  hlooa  letting,  &B.  At  present  we  can  only 
make  an  approximation  to  sudi  an  arrangement. 

Another  jpoint  of  consequence  is  the  settlement  of  the 
questitm,— Do  poisons  act  solely  on  the  sentient  extremities 
of  the  nerves  of  the  part  to  wmch  they  are  applied,  and  in- 
fluence remote  oi^ns,  only  by  sympathy,  or  are  they 
absorbed  into  the  circulating  fluids,  and  by  them!  carried 
to  the  organs,  whose  impaired  or  suspended  functions  show 
tbem  to  be  markedly  affected  by  them  ?  Without  entering 
into  this  dispute,  it  may  be  stated  that  some  poisons  act  in 
the  one  way,  some  in  the  other  way,  and  a  few  in  both.  Of 
these,  the  first  set  are  the  moat  formidable  and  the  most 
speedy  in  their  action,  allowing  little  time  £»  the  employ- 
ment of  antidotes. 

Some  poisons  act,  hut  wi^i  difiSwent  degrees  of  violence 
and  speed,  whatever  part  of  the  body  th^  are  applied  to ; 
othen,  again,  only  when  received  into  the  stomach  or  in- 
testiiws ;  while  some,  such  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  are 

Suite  powerless  when  swallowed.  Of  all  parts  of  the  body, 
le  brain  and  nervous  si^tance  are  the  least  susceptible 
of  the  action  of  poisons,  when  allied  diieeUy  to  them, 
though  acted  open  by  so  many  pouons  when  applied  dse- 
where. 

With  respect  to  the  local  operation  of  piusons,  t.e.  thar 
direct  action  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  apfdied,  some 
decompose  ohemically,  or  alter  the  structure  of  (corrode)  the 
part  which  they  touch,  and  henoe  they  are  called  corrtMoe 
poisuis ;  sneh  an  the  nuneral  aiada,  of  which  sulphuric,  or 
nl  of  vitriol  may  serve  as  an  example.  Besides  this  local 
efifeot,  many  of  the  cotcouvs  poisons  act  sjgeedtly  upon  re- 
mote organs,  the  impaired  flinetion  of  which  may  beoome 
a  source  of  greater  danger  than  the  destruction  of  the  part 
first  attacked! 

Other  poisons,  without  immediately  altering  the  structure 
of  the  part,  irritate  it  so  that  inflammation  ensues,  by  which 
it  is  altered,  and  the  general  system  aflbcted,  as  it  would  be 
by  inflammation  of  &e  same  part  arising  &om  any  other 
cause— even  when  the  poisonous  substance  does  not  pro- 
duce any  immediate  or  powerful  effect  upon  a  remote  organ 
—which  is  not  often  tne  case,  as  most  of  them  influence 
souie  of  the  vital  functions,  and  thus  prove  fatal.  These  are 
termed  irritant  poisons,  such  as  arsenic ;  but  they  are  fre- 
pently  also  tormed  corrosivea,  though  inaonirately. 


Lastiy,  there  are  poisons  which  neither  corrode  nor  irritate 
the  part,  but  cause  a  peculiar  impression  upon  tiie  sentient 
extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  is  conveyed  olong  these 
to  some  remote  organ  or  organs,  the  function  of  which  they 
impair  or  suspend.  Many  of  these  should  he  termed  seda- 
tives, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  [see  Sbdatitxs]  ; 
others  are  narcotics ;  and  those  which  produce  some  dome 
of  local  irritation,  an  tanned  nuootico-Berids.  But  tSten 
one  and  Uie  same  article,  aooording  to  the  dose  and  mode 
of  administration,  acts  in  alltiie  three  ways;  tobacco  tot 
example. 

The  selection  of  appropriate  means  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  poisons  must  be  determined  by  a  knowledge  (rf 
the  manner  in  which  each  particular  poison  acts ;  but  as  we 
cannot  enumerate  or  specify  these  hen,  we  shall  give  only 
general  rules  to  this  effect.  These  may  be  reduced  to 
three,  viz.,  1,  to  remove  the  poisonous  substance:  2,  to 
pre%'ent  or  limit  its  local  effects :  3,  to  obviate  its  effects 
on  remote  organs,  supporting  their  action  by  appropriate 
measures,  till  the  injurious  impression  has  subsitled.  The 
first  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished  mostly  by  mechanical 
means.  If  the  poison  has  been  applied  to  imy  external  part, 
as  by  the  bite  of'a  jriper,  or  rattle-snake,  a  cupjang-g^ass,  or 
what  will  answer  as  well,  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  cup  of 
any  kind,  ftom  which  a  part  of  the  air  has  been  expelled, 
by  holding  within  it  a  lighted  candle  for  a  second  of  time, 
should  be  immediately  applied.  If  the  poison  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  is  not  of  a  kind  to  arrest  ia- 
standy  the  action  of  the  heart,  its  removal  is  to  be  attempted 
by  the  stomaeh-pump,  or  by  exciting  vomiting.  The 
stomach-pump  cannot  well  be  used  without  intaroducing 
into  the  stomach  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  which,  1^ 
diluting  the  poison,  lessens  its  violence,  in  all  cases,  except 
that  of  oxalic  acid.  The  stomach-pump  is  also  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  the  case  of  narcotic  poisons,  as  the  insensibility 
which  they  occasion  prevents  the  stomach  from  being 
afiected  by  emetics.  But  should  a  stomach-pump  not  be  at 
hand,  nor  any  one  be  [wesent  skilled  in  the  use  of  it;  we 
must  attempt  to  i«rodnce  vomiting  by  every  means  in  ovr 
power.  Forthispurpoae,atable-Bpoonflilof  flour  of  mustard, 
which  is  mostly  to  be  fbuud  in  every  house,  may  be  put  into 
a  tumbler  of  warm  water,  and  given  to  the  patient ;  or  a 
scruple  of  sulphate  of  sine  (white  vitriol)  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  distilled  water*;  or  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  half  a  pint  of  any  distilled  water,  as  cinnamon,  may 
be  drunk  by  the  patient,  and  the  disposition  to  vomit  encou- 
raged by  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather,  and  pressing  on 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Neither  ipecacuanha  nor  tartar 
emetic  should  be  given,  as  their  action  is  always  preceded  by 
much  nausea,  during  which  the  absorption  m  tne  piMson  is 
often  facilitated. 

Where  the  poison  is  of  a  corrosive  or  irritant  nature,  in- 
stead of  losing  time  in  seeking  the  means  of  causing  vomit- 
ing, it  is  in  general  advisable  to  adopt  the  second  rule,  and 
attempt  to  prevent  ac  limit  its  local,  and  thereby  its  remote, 
effects.  To  accomplish  this^  we  must  ascertain  what  the 
poisMums  substance  wu  flrom  which  the  patient  is  suffering, 
and  must  also  know  how  it  acts,  as  upon  this  depends  the 
suoccM  of  our  treatment.  The  objects  we  must  have  in 
view  are  either  to  dilute,  and  so  weaken  it ;  to  supply  from 
an  external  source  the  particular  principle,  which  tlui  poison 
would  abstract  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  or  by  adding 
something  to  it,  so  change  its  nature  as  to  render  it  com- 
paratively or  altogether  harmless,  which  last  will  always  be 
effected  if  we  can  succeed  in  fbrming  an  insoluble  compound. 
The  first  mtfy  be  done  h^  giving  plentf  of  warm  water;  and 
when  we  know  the  'particular  poison,  if  the  warm  water  can 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  an  antidote,  the  second  or  third  olyeet 
will  also  be  eosured.  SuppoBesulphurioacid(oilofvitriol)ha8 
been  swallowed,  add  to  the  water,  ohaJfc,  magnesia,  or  soi^ : 
the  chalk  will  make,  with  the  acid,  sulphate  of  liiue-  which 
being  insoluble,  wiQ  do  no  harm,  while  with  the  magnesia 
the  acid  will  form  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt^  and 
witii  the  soap  sulphate  of  potash,  both  of  wljich  are  purga- 
tive salts,  and  will,  by  their  action  on  the  bowels,  assist  in 
lessening  the  inflammation  caused  by  the  poison  befbre  it 
was  decomposed.  So  when  sugar  of  lead  (acetate  of  lead) 
is  swallowed,  by  giving  Epsom  salts  We  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead,  which  inll  be  diachai^ed  by  the  bowels, 
operated  upon  by  the  magnesia,  which  has  been  freed  from 
the  sulphuric  add.  Corrosive  sublimate  (bi-chloride^  of 
mercun  abstracts  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach  the  albu  - 
men  which  fhev  nmtain,  by  which  it  is  eon  verted  into  proto. 
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chloride,  or  calomel ;  mm,  it  giTing  white  of  egg,  which 
II  pum  dbuoien,  we  supply  it  with  too  principle  which  it 
would  otherwise  obtain  nom  the  mats  of  the  stomacb,  we 
shall  menerre  these  entire. 

Such  means,  then,  are  antidotes,  properly  speaking ;  ibi 
the  means  by  which  the  secondary  or  remote  efkcts  am  to 
be  combated,  deserve  rather  to  be  termed  counter-poisons. 
The  counter-poisons  are  of  no  small  value  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  the  ccfrosive  and  irritant,  while  they  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the  sedative  and  nar- 
ootic  poisons.  To  administer  these  appropriately,  we  must 
know  which  of  the  vital  organs  the  poison  most  speedily 
affects.  When  it  affects  the  heart,  the  svmptoms  greatly 
resemble  syncope  (or  feinting),  and  as  such  poisons  are  tiie 
most  dangerous,  agents  which  act  as  rapidly  as  the  poisons 
are  alone  to  be  trusted  to:  such  agents  are  to  be  found 
among  the  diflhsible  stimuli,  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  * . «. 
smellmg  salts,  applied  to  the  nostrils,  or  dissolved  in  water 
and  taken  into  the  stomach,  warm  brandy  and  water,- &c. 
"Where  it  chiefly  affects  the  spinal  marrow,  there  occur 
spasms  and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  when  the  brain, 
there  is  partial  or  complete  insensibility  (comaj,  often  with, 
at  firat,  mil  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  laborious  breathing,  re- 
sembling apoplexy.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  artificial 
respiration,  and  afterwards  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent 
administration  of  coffoe  or  vinegar,  greatly  contribute  to  save 
thepatient. 

We  have  not  spoken  here  of  gaseous  poisons,  which 
would  lead  to  unneoessary  details.  They  act  either  by  ex- 
cluding the  common  atmospheric  air,  in  which  case  removal 
into  pure  air  is  required ;  or  by  producing  inflammation, 
like  the  irritant,  or  oppresMon  of  the  brain,  like  the  nar- 
eotio  poisons,  and  are  to  be  combated  on  similar  principles. 
It  will  be  more  useflil  to  append  a  list  of  the  poisons 
which  act  on  the  brain,  and  of  tbose  w^ich  act  on  the  heart. 
Of  poisons  which  act  upon  the  brain,  the  most  common  are 
idcoh<d,  t.  eJ  spirituous  liquors,  opium,  henbane,  hemlock, 
camphor,  and  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  and  of  tobacco.  Of 
those  acting  on  the  heart,  the  chief  are,  inftision  of  tobacco, 
and  larae  doses  of  prussic  acid,  foxglove,  strychnia  (prin- 
ciple of  nnx  vomica),  oxaKo  acid,  arsenic,  preparations 
or  salts  uS  antimony  and  of  baryta,  and  eereial  animal 
poisons. 

fVom  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  Hie  great  neees- 
Eity  of  an  acquaintance  with  it  must  be  suflleiently  dear, 
not  oa\y  to  insure  our  doing  right,  but  to  prevent  us  from 
doing  wrong.  By  administering  an  ill-timed  antidote  (as 
we  conceive  it  to  be),  we  often  hasten  the  fatal  event :  as 
where  vin^r  is  f^ven  when  opium  has  been  swallowed, 
before  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  stomach ;  and  by  throw- 
ing tobacco  smoke  into  the  bowels  of  a  person  apparentiy 
drowned,  we  extinguish  tbe  feeble  spark  of  life  which  might 
have  sufficed  to  reai^mate  him  but  fer  such  tigndi^UB 
interference. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  just  principles  of  treatment 
will  be  diff^aed  among  the  people,  as  welt  as  among  medical 
men,  Iqr  which  many  Uvea  may  be  preserved  to  their  femi- 
liea  and  to  the  emunnmi^.   [See  Poisons.] 


mm  Cola.  BAMi  HoMOn. 

ANTI'GONUS.  one  of  tbe  officersof  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
a  Macedonian  by  birth,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  scramble 
for  kingdoms  which  ensued  among  that  prince's  generals 
aiter  his  death,  n.c.  323.  From  that  time  till  his  own  death, 
B.C.  301,  the  history  of  Antwonus  is  in  great  measure  the 
political  history  of  western  Asia.  It  compises  a  long  and 
utricale  serieti  of  wars,  in  which  extensive  provinces  rapidly 
changed  their  masters ;  but  it  is  chietly  interesting  asconnect- 
ingwe  rise  of  the  two  great  dynasties  of  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Seleuoidae  widi  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire in  the  east. 


For  the  immediate  eonseouencas  of  Alexander's  deaA^ 
we  refer  to  Antipatkr  anu  Pbbdicgas.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  provinces,  or  satrapies,  to  the  c^ief  Hacedo* 
nian  officers,  Antigonus  received  the  greater  Phrygia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  But  as  soon  as  Perd&icas  conceived 
the  project  of  rendering  himself  the  real  master  of  all  tha 
Macedonian  conquests,  he  sought  the  ruin  of  Antigonus,  as 
the  most  likely  person  to  thwart  his  views.  Antigonus 
saw  his  danger,  aud  fled  with  his  young  son,  Demetrius,  to 
Antipater.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  short  contest  which  ensued  between  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic^  chieftain :  but  Antipater,  on  making  a 
fresh  distnbutioa  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  added  Sasianato 
Phrygia  and  Lycia,  which  Antigonni  alrmdy  hdd.  (we  &aA 
no  mention  of  Pampbylia  in  tlw  second  division,)  and  de- 
clared him  general  of  the  king's  forces  in  Asia,  with  a  special 
commission  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Eumenes,  one  of 
Alexander's  best  officers,  satrap  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappa 
docia,  who  had  espoused  the  party  of  P^diccas,  and  still 
refused  to  acknowledge  Antipater  as  protector.  Antigonus 
gained  a  victory  over  him  by  oribing  one  of  his  chief  omcen 
to  desert  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Eumenos,  unable  to  keep  the 
field,  shut  himself  up  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora;  and 
his  antagonist,  after  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
him,  ana  leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade, 
marched  into  Pisidia,  and  soon  overthrew  Alcetas,  the  bro- 
ther, and  Attalus,  the  brother-in-Uw  of  Perdiccas,  the  only 
persons  except  Eumenes  now  openly  hostile  to  Antipater. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  settling  the  chronology  of  Oaa 
period,  since  Diodorus,  as  our  copies  now  stand,  passes  at 
once  from  B.C.  33-2  to  319,  omitting  to  mark  the  intervening 
years.  But  the  expedition  of  Antigonus  against  Aloetas  » 
placed  by  him  in  the  latter  halfof3I9;  ud  bis  amval  in 
Macedonia  may  be  determined  to  tbe  banning  of  381,  in 
which  year  Perdiccas  died.  If  therefore  we  suppose  that 
the  winter  of  321-20  was  spent  in  arranging  affairs  upon 
Antipater's  accession  to  the  regency,  ana  that  Antigonusi 
commenced  his  operations  against  Eumenes  in  320,  two 
years  will  be  left  for  those  operations,  for  the  proceedings 

r'  nst  Alcetas  and  Attalus,  and  for  the  siege  of  Nora, 
h  ended  after  the  death  of  Antipater,  and  therefore  in 
the  course  of  31B.  This  seems  more  time  than  these  trans- 
actions require. 

Antigonus,  m  hearing  of  the  death  of  Antipater,  began  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  iu 
Asia.  For  this  undertaking  he  was  qualified,  not  only  by 
his  talents  and  gkHI  in  war,  in  which  he  was  inferior  to 
ntme  of  the  generals  truned  under  Philip  and  Alexander, 
but  also  by  the  possesion  of  four  provinces  and  a  powerful 
army  of  60,000  ibot,  10,000  horse,  and  30  elephants,  and  bv 
the  commission  of  the  late  regent  Antipater,  constituting 
him  general  of  the  royal  forces.  This,  in  tiie  unsettled  state 
of  aflhirs,  might  be  considered  almost  as  good  a  warrant 
as  any  derived  ftom  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana,  who, 
under  tbe  tutelage  of  his  ^ndmother  Olympias,  had  now 
nominally  succeeded  Arrhidnus  on  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Conndermg  it  of  high  etmaequence  to  gain  over  Eumenes. 
he  sent  tu  moit  flattering  invitations  to  that  general, 
while  still  cooped  np  in  Nora;  and  Eumenes  so  fer  a»- 
sented  to  his  terms  as  to  take  an  oath  of  fldeli^  to  him, 
ooi^otntl^  with  Olympias  and  the  children  of  Alexander. 
Meanwhile  he  expelled  the  satraps  of  Lydia  and  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  or  Mysia,  from  their  provinces,  and  took 
possession  of  Ephesiis,  and  of  four  ships  lad«i  witii  600 
talento  of  silver,  on  their  way  to  Macedonia. 

The  state  of  things  in  Europe  fevoured  his  views.  Cas- 
sander,  son  of  Antipater,  dissatisfied  with  the  inferior  sta- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  his  iather,  sought,  by  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus,  to  supplant  Polysperehon,  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tectorate. This  Antigonus  readily  promised,  hoping  toat. 
while  the  attention  of  the  government  at  home  was  dis- 
tracted by  theae  contests,  he  should  easily  establish  his 
own  power  in  Asia.  But  he  fennd  a  fonuiuble  enemy  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  no  sooner  at  large  than  a  «Misiderable 
body  of  his  Cappadocian  friends  and  followers  collected  round 
him ;  and  receiving  from  Olympias  and  Polysperehon  a  large 
sum  of  nKHtey,  with  the  command  of  3000  of  tbe  Axgyi- 
aspids,  or  SUver-shields,  a  select  body  of  Macedonian 
veterans,  with  the  commission  of  impenal  general  in  all 
Asia,  he  declared  himself  openly  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority.  He  socm  collected  a  strong  army ;  but,  unable  to 
make  head  against  Antigonua,  he  retreated  through  Cilida 
and  CfelO'-STna  into  Babylonia,  where  he/winterad  in  117-6, 
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Tl»  Hlnrliv  inimnar  wu  ipnt  lif  4ie  oontending 
■enenli  in  a  leriM  of  mudiet  in  Pwua  tnd  Hedw :  An- 
tttonnt  being  supiNHrted  by  Python,  satrap  of  Media,  and 
Somicaa,  Mtrapof  Babvlonia;  Eumenei  by  the  satraps  of 
the  upper  provinces,  as  tney  were  called,  lymg  to  the  north, 
and  towards  India,  vho  were  united  by  a  common  fear  of 
Pytbm.  Aftw  a  doubtftil  campaign,  closed  by  an  inde- 
dsive  batde,  in  which  the  fiirtune  of  war  preponderated  on 
the  whole  against  Antigonos,  the  armies  separated ;  Anti- 
gonus  taking  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Gamaxga,  or  Gada^ 
mala,  in  Muia,  Eumenes  in  Gabiene.  A  district  of  nine 
days'  journey  separated  the  two.  Crossing  this  by  a  forced 
march  in  mid-winter,  Antigonns  endeavoured  to  surprise  the 
enemy ;  but  his  wary  adversary  was  not  oflf  his  guard.  A 
pitched  battle  ensued,  which  in  the  ehtical  moment  was 
hot  by  the  cowudioe  or  treaehery  of  one  of  Eumenes' 
officers,  and  aa  the  next  day  that  brave  and  foithftit  general 
was  delivered  up  bound  to  Antigonus  by  the  Argyraspida. 
This  completed  the  min  of  the  royal  party  in  Asia,  which 
Eumenes  alone  upheld,  (b.c.  315,  early.) 

Antigonus  returned  to  Media,  and  went  into  winter- 
quarters  near  Ecbatana.  He  made  a  savage  use  of  his 
victory,  putting  to  death  several  officers  whom  he  knew  to 
be  ill  affected  towards  himself.  Eumenes  he  retained  some 
time  in  prison,  earnestly  desiring  to  secure  his  servieea; 
but  finally  apprehension,  or  the  Importunity  of  hia  Mace- 
donian fbltowers,  prevailed  ,on  him  to  consent  to  that  great 
general's  dea^.  His  friends  now  began  to  experience  how 
much  more  ambition  weighed  with  him  than  gratitude. 
Python,  satrap  of  Media,  was  sacrificed  to  his  jealousy, 
another  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  Alexander's  officers. 
On  quitting  Media,  he  directed  his  march  towards  Susa; 
the  citadel  of  which  containing  treuures  stored  there  hy 
Alexander,  to  the  amount  of  15,000  talents,  was  delivered 
up  to  him  by  order  of  Seleucus ;  in  addition  to  which  he  had 
amasMd  1 0.000  talents  in  gifts  and  valuable  booh-  in  Media 
and  elsewhere.  Returning  towards  the  Mecuterranean 
,  through  Babylonia,  he  took  occauon  to  qoarrel  with  Seleu- 
cus, w  whom  he  required  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  his 
provinoe.  The  Babylonian  satrap  declined  to  render  it, 
allying  that  he  held  the  government  as  a  free  gift  from 
the  Macedonians,  on  account  of  his  services  during  the  life 
of  Alexander ;  and  indeed  his  title,  and  that  of  Antigonus, 
to  their  respective  dominions,  stood  on  the  same  ground. 
But  finding  that  his  dangerous  ally  would  by  no  means  ad- 
mit this  answer,  and  warned  b^  the  fate  of  Python,  Seleucus 
fled  betimes  to  Egypt ;  seeking  to  engage  Ptolemy  in  a 
combination  a^nst  Antigonus,  who  now  aimed  opoily  at 
uniting  all  the  Macedonian  conquests  under  himseu; 

Caasandw,  and  L^simachus,  governor  of  Thraoe,  readily 
joined  with  Ptolony  and  Seleucus  to  duck  the  newer  of 
ttwir  dangerous  rival ;  and  in  concert  they  sent  demands 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  be  granted,  requiring  him 
to  resign  Cappadooia  and  I^da  to  Cassandex,  H^espon- 
tine  Pniygia  to  Lyumachus.  Syria  to  Ptolemy,  and  Baby- 
lonia to  Seleucus;  and  to  divide  with  them  the  ample  trea- 
sures whidi  he  had  acquired  in  the  war  against  Eumenes. 
Antigonus  replied  by  menaces  against  Ptolemy,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  struggle.    He  sent  ambassadors  to  gain 
Rhodes  and  Cyprus  to  his  party,  and  dispatched  Aristode- 
mus  the  Milesian  into  Peloponnesus  to  raise  soldiers,  and 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  Polysperchon ;  who,  having  lately 
been  the  common  enemy  of  Casunder  and  hirosel^  was  now 
united  to  him  by  their  common  jealousy  of  Cassuider. 
Ariatodemu  snooeeded  in  both  his  objects  Meanwhile 
Aptigonus  bad  been  diligently  employed  in  Pboenkia  in 
building  ships,  the  chief  naval  power  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  in  the  hauda  of  Us  eiwmies.   It  is  said  by  Diodwus 
that  8000  men  wen  employed  in  felling  and  savring  timber 
in  Mount  libaaus :  and  Antigonus  boldly  declared,  that 
before  the  summer  waa  over,  (b.c.  314.)  he  would  com- 
mand the  sea  with  a  fleet  ol  500  vessels.   In  that  sum- 
mer, the  Rhodtan  fleet  in  hia  service  had  been  defeated 
by  Ptolemy's  lieutenant  on  the  coa«l  of  Cilicia ;  but  this 
misfortuue  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  bis  success 
LU  Syria,  where  the  strong  cities  of  Joppa.  Gau,  and  Tyre 
fell  into  his  hands.   He  then  left  his  sou  Demetrius,  sur- 
iiamed  Poliorcetes,  or  Taker  of  Cities,  a  young  man  of  high 
promise,  to  command  in  Syria,  and  himself  repaired  to  the 
western  eoast  of  Asia,  in  the  winter  of  814-S.   During  tfae 
next  year,  the  greater  part  of  Caxia  fall  into  his  luuida.  and 
he  waa  thrfiier  oeunpiM  in  aMstiing  the  Thnamn  titties  to 
annoy  Ljwmaofaus.  and  m  fmning  a  paz^  in  Gceaee  ^(ainst 


Caasandsr.  In  tint,  ud  in  die  ftUoaring  year,  most  of 

Peloponnesn,  Buboa,  Thebes,  and  ttie  greater  psrt  of 
Phocis  and  Locris,  were  gained  to  his  alliance ;  and  a  pni- 
dent  appearance  of  moderation  in  ro-establishing,  as  inds- 
pendeAt  states,  the  cities  from  which  be  entelled  Cossanda's 
garrisons,  added  greatly  to  the  good  feelmg  entertained  to- 
wards  him.  These  successes,  however,  were  clouded  by  the 
ill-fortune  of  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy  in  s 
great  battk  at  Gaza*  in  consequence  of  which  the  coast  d 
Syria,  as  far  as  Sidon,  returned  into  the  victor's  possession 
(B.C.  312.  after  midsummer).  Seleucus,  enooursf^by  this 
success  of  his  ally,  and  trusting  to  his  popularity  among  hit 
former  subjects,  returned  to  Babylonia  with  only  2000  fol- 
lowers, and  with  that  small  force  regained  possesaion  t£ 
his  satrapy.  From  this  time  the  sra  of  the  Seleucidx 
commenoes.  The  fortunes  of  Antigonus  were  lestored, 
partly  by  a  victory  gained  by  Demetrius  over  one  of  Pto- 
lemy a  lieutenants,  and  ^irtly  by  his  own  return  to  Syria, 
upon  which  Ptolemy,  unwillii^  to  risk  all  in  a  pitched  bstOe 
against  so  able  a  general  supported  by  a  superior  army,  ftU 
back  into  Egypt.  Antifronus  then  employed  hia  son  in  « 
fruitless  attempt  to  take  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the  Nsba- 
thtoan  Arabs.  This  place,  of  which  a  very  curious  and 
interestine  account  has  been  published  by  Captains  Irlij 
and  MangleB,  lies  about  fifty  miles  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  waa  tben  a 
caravan  station  and  a  great  depdt  of  Arabian  merchandise ; 
the  hope  of  plunder  seems  to  nave  been  the  chief  object  of 
tfae  enterprise.  Demetrius  &iled  in  this  project,  and  alsg  in 
an  attempt  to  expel  Seleucus  from  Babylonia,  b.c.  311.  A 
peace  was  concluded  between  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Ptolemy,  on  the  one  part,  and  Antigonus  on  the  other,  upon 
condition  ibaX  Caasander  should  be  iweaident  («rpanni()  of 
Burope  until  the  nominal  lung,  Alexander,  sw  ofiUexaB- 
der  tne  Great  by  Riutana,  attained  hia  m^iori^;  and  dut 
the  other  parties  should  remain  in  poeaoasion  of  what 
each  had ;  and  that  the  Grecian  (atws  should  be  free. 

We  may  here  briefly  trace  the  histeMy  of  the  royal  ^unilyof 
Maoedonuptothistime.  After  Antipater's  death,  Polyqier- 
chon  brougbt  forward  Alexander,  the  s<ai  of  Roxona,  sup- 
ported by  OLympias.  as  a  rival  to -Ajrhidaeus.  ArrhidausfUl 
into  the  bands  of  Olympias,  who  put  him  to  death,  b.c.317. 
In  the  following  year,  Olympias  being  taken  prisoner,  toge 
ther  with  Roxana  and  her  son,  suffered  the  same  fate  at  me 
hands  of  Cassander,  who  retained  the  young  king  and  hit 
mother  m  dose  custody.   On  the  ooncluaon  of  uis  pesee, 
he  added  the  murder  of  them  both  to  the  Ions  list  of  ItagiaDt 
iniquities  which  pollute  this  bistfury,  moved  partly  by  the 
fear  that  the  Maoedonians  would  be  inclined  to  £ivour  die 
cause  of  Alexander's  son,  pardy  1^  the  desire  of  obnatinf 
that  artide  which  iHravided  ttiat  his  own  govemnent  shosla 
expire  when  the  young  prince  oame  of  mm.  Two  cmly  of  the 
descendants  of  Philip  now  remiuned.   Hereules.  tiisiartct 
Alexander  by  Barsine,  (see  ALSxaifOKK,)  was  brought  tot- 
ward  by  Pdysperohon  as  a  claimant  to  the  crown  J  Whit 
treacherous  guardian  was  bribed  to  moider  him  by  Cst- 
Bander  (b.c.  309).  Somewhat  later,  Cleopatra,  Alexander's 
sister,  having  engaged  herself  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy, 
was  secretly  poisoned  by  Antigonus,  who  durst  nather 
detain  her  forcibly  at  Sardes,  her  place  of  residence,  nor 
was  willing  to  let  tier  go  to  Egypt,  to  strengtiien  Pti^y 
by  her  claim  to  the  succession.   Thus  was  the  honie  o( 
Philip  and  Alexander  cut  off  root  and  branch,  not  reaching 
even  to  the  fourth  generation.  '  and  it  was  extinguished  by 
the  hands  of  such  as  thought  upon  nothing  less  dun  the 
execnt»m  of  God's  justice,  due  unto  the  cmetty  of  dteee 
powerful,  but  merciless,  princes.   Wherefore  the  smbituw 
frames,  erected  by  these  tyrants  upon  so  wicked  foundstiaDi 
of  innocent  blood,  were  soon  after  cast  down,  overwhelmins 
themselves  or  their  children  with  the  ruins,  as  'the  sequel 
will  declare.'   (Raleieh,  History  qf  the  World.) 

To  return  to  the  order  of  events :  the  alliance  did  not  lut 
mate  than  a  year,  and  Ptolemy  was  the  flxst  openly  to  break 
it,  alleging  that  Antigonus  had  transgressed  the  oooditioni 
by  interfering  with  Uie  Grecian  cities.  During  the  yesn 
310,  309,  SOtl,  hostilities  continued,  without  any  marited 
events,  but  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  Ptolemy.  In 
June,  307,  Demetrius,  being  sent  to  Greece  by  hia  fiMher 
widi  a  powerfttl  fleet  to  set  ftve  the  Gredan  cities  whici 
were  stfll  hdd  by  Cassander,  appeared  befbre  the  Pineo>> 
and  having  roMi&a  himself  master  of  that  unportant  place, 
was  ^adly  entertained  as  a  friend  by  the  AtheDtans.  tc 
whom  be  guaranti^i^^^J^i|eBE@|^|ce  their  stsls. 
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He  com  ^eted  their  deliTermce  Vf  bedeging  and  demcdish- 
ing  the  fortified  port  and  suburb  of  Munyohia,  which  the 
Macedimians  had  used  as  a  citadel  to  hold  Athens  in  sub- 
jection. He  thus  restored  the  democracy,  fifteen  years  after 
it  had  been  put  down  by  Antipater,  at  the  end  of  the  Lamian 
war.  Extravagant  honours  were  paid  io  him  and  to  Anti- 
gonus  on  this  occasion.  Gilded  statues  were  erected  to 
them  near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton ;  golden 
eiowns  were  voted  to  them ;  they  were  vmshipped  as  deities ; 
and  two  new  wards  were  added  to  the  ten  extstinc  ones,  and 
called  after  their  names.  Demetaius  also  took  Megara, 
which  was  held  by  Cassander ;  but  be  was  hastily  reralled 
to  Asia,  to  make  head  against  Ptolemy.  He  gained  all 
Cyprus  to  his  father's  cause,  first  ddbating  Ptolemy's  lieu- 
tenant by  land,  and  then  Ptolemy  himself  who  came  with  a 
^:icat  fleet  to  relieve  the  island,  by  sea,  B.C.  306.  On  hear- 
ing of  this  great  success,  which  was  expected  to  bring  forth 
more  important  consequences  than  the  event  proved,  An- 
ttgonus  assumed  the  diadem,  the  ensi^  of  reeal  dignity 
io  Persia,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Ptolemy,  Lyslmachus,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander. 
In  this  year,  Antigonus  founded  Ota  city  of  Antigonia,  in 
Syria,  on  the  river  Orontes.    [See  Antiochb]a.] 

In  the  following  year,  305,  Antigonus  invaded  "Egypt 
with  a  powerful  army  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  tleet  being 
commanded  by  Demetrius.  But  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
were  so  strongly  fortified,  that  no  entrance  could  be  forced 
by  sea ;  the  army  could  do  nothing  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  fleet ;  and  Antigonus  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Syria,  with  some  loss,  and  no  glory.  In  304  he  turned 
against  lUiodes,  which,  after  nourishing  in  a  neutral  state 
ftw  several  years,  now  found  itself  obliged  to  embrace  his 
cause,  or  to  defend  itself  by  arms.  The  Rhodians  resisted 
bravely,  and  though  pressed  by  Demetrius  with  his  utmost 
skill  and  vigour,  held  out  for  a  year ;  at  the  end  of  which 
Antigonus  required  his  son  to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms 
he  could  with  the  besieged,  and  repair  to  Greece,  where 
Cassander,  during  his  absence,  had  regained  much  power. 
Demetrius  found  no  difficul^r  in  replacing  things  on  their 
former  footing.  Cassander  was  driven  beyond  Thermo- 
pyia  (B.C.  303),  his  garrisons  were  expelled  from  Sicyon, 
Corinth,  and  other  important  places,  and  Demetrius  as- 
sembled a  general  council  at  the  Isthmus,  at  which  he  was 
chosen  eaptain-general  of  Greece.  Cassander,  alarmed  at 
the  turn  whioh  things  wertf  taking,  endeavoured  to  con- 
clude peace  witii  Antigonus;  hut  failing  in  this,  he  en- 
gaged Xysimachns,  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  who  tdt  that 
if  Antigonus  should  gain  possession  of  Macedonia,  their 
own  safety  would  be  endan^^red,  to  make  a  diversion  by 
invadii^  Asia  Minor.  Ttaa  was  done  by  Lysimachus, 
B.C.  302.  Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not 
foroe  him  to  battle ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
the  arrival  of  Seleucus  from  Upper  Asia,  the  three  kings 
went  into  winter  quarters.  In  the  spring,  Antigonus 
cecaUed  Demetrius  firom  Greece.  About  August  301,  the 
armies  met  at  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia ;  they  were  well  matched 
both  in  number  and  in  the  qualities  of  their  generals,  of 
whom  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and  Antigonus,  had  all 
acquired  experience  and  fume  under  Alexander,  wliile 
Demetrius,  tiiough  young,  had  gained  high  rq>utation  in  bis 
varied  services  by  sea  and  land.  Antigonus  had  aliont 
70,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  75  elephants.  The  allied 
kings  mustered  64,000  fiiio^  10,500  horse,  with  400  ele- 
phuits,  and  120  anned  chariots.  Antigonus,  grown  old  in 
arms  and  success,  and  commonly  most  cheerful  before  the 
hour  battie,  is  said  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  haunted 
by  apprehensions  of  misfortune.  The  battle  was  lost,  owing 
m  part  to  the  impetuosity  of  Demetrius,  who  chur^  and 
routed  Antioehus,  the  son  of  Seleucus ;  and  pursuing  him 
too  eagerly,  gave  opportunity  to  Seleucus  to  interpose  his 
eleph^ts  and  cavalry  between  his  own  vicbHious  divisitm 
and  the  main  body  of  his  father's  army.  Antigonus  fought 
bravely  to  the  last,  replying  to  those  who  counselled  him 
to  fly,  '  Demetrius  will  come  and  help  me.'  He  was  slain, 
his  army  was  routed,  and  Demetrius  fled  into  Greece. 

Thus  perished  AntM^us,  at  the  age  of  81,  leaving  the 
ohanuiter  of  a  brave,  abl^  and  snooessflil  scMter,  a  fhithlew, 
mersiloii)  insatiable,  and  inaolent  man.  His  best  qualities 
wm  to  be  found  in  the  private  rdations  of  Ufo,  especially 
m  his  cordial  affectum  and  fliU  oonfidenee  towards  his  heir 
Demetrius.  The  eminra,  which  he  had  spent  so  mueh 
labour  and  blood  to  consolidate,  waa  divided  among  tike 
Tieton  [see  Susvcirsji  md  hit  1011*  lAot  •^ariKwiiig 


many  revdntiims  of  fortune,  died  in  eaptivity.  The  ftntuwi 
of  the  house  were  partially  rerived  in 

ANTI'GONUS  GONA'TAS.  so  named  f^m  being 
bom.  at  Goni,  or  Gonnos  (Strab.  p.  440.),  in  IlieBsaly,  son 
of  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  After  the  d^th  of  his  father, 
there  were  various  clumants  to  the  Macedonian  throne, 
which  was  Anally  seized  by  Ptolemy  Ceiaunus,  to  the  ex- 
elusion  of  Antinmus  (b.c.  281).  Ceraunus  was  slain  in 
battle  against  we  Gauls.  After  the  great  overthrow  of 
the  barbarians  in  Thessaly,  Antigonus  defeated  aiwther 
division  of  them  in  Macedonia,  and  som  aftw  gained 
possession  of  his  patarnalkingdun,  B.C.  277,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Antioehus ;  wmm  iistnr,  Pfaila,  he  loim  aAer 
manied.  He  was  driven  out  of  Maiwdonia  by  the  ede- 
brated  Pyirhus,  king  of  Spiras,  in  273,  and  fled  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Where,  like  his  fotherf  he  possessed  a  powcrfh] 
interest.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrfaus  before  Argoa,  in  271, 
he  recovered  Macedonia ;  but  was  again  expelled  by  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Pyrrhufl,  and  reinstated  by  his  own  son  Deme- 
trius. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  held  his  own 
dominions  in  peace ;  but  he  was  continually  employed  in 
extending  his  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  both  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  was  brought  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Achcean  league.  [See  AiiaTiIs.j  He  died  B.c.  248.  or 
239  (Clinton),  leanng  a  son,  Demetrius  II.,  iriio  reipied 
ten  years. 

ANTI'GONXIS  DOSON  (about  to  give),  so  named, 
because  bis  promises  were  more  ready  than  his  perfbrmanre, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  Demetrius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  of  course  the  brother  <rf 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  Being  appointed  guardian  to  Philip, 
the  Infont  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  he  was  called  to.  or  usurpM 
the  throne,  B.C.  229 ;  but  he  acted  the  part  of  a  kind  of 

firotector  to  Philip,  who  succeeded  him.  He  enlarged  the 
Emits  of  the  Macedonian  fnonarchy,  and  took  an  important 
share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  for  the  most  part  in  concert  with 
Aratus  and  the  Achoian  league.  [See  ARATUs,and  Clbo- 
HRNBs.l  He  died  b.c.  221  (Feb.  220,  Clinton),  regretted 
by  the  mends  of  Macedonia,  and  leaving  a  fkirer  character 
than  belonged  to  most  of  the  minces  of  that  age. 

ANTI'(K)NUS  CARYSTIUS,  probably  a  native  of 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a  work,  in- 
titied  a  Collection  0/  Wonderful  Historiea  C'^optAv  rapa- 
S6Kw  cwTfttyii).  Antigonus  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  II.  u  Egypt  This  colleetion, 
which  on  Che  whole  is  of  very  litUe  value,  was  last  edited  by 
J.  Beckmann.  Leipzig,  quarto,  with  a  commentary. 

ANTIGUA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Islands.  The  town  of 
Saint  John,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  17*  10'  N.  lat., 
and  61°  57'  W.  long.  Antigua  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1493,  and  was  named  by  him  after  the  chunb  of 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua,  in  Seville. 

The  first  settlement  mat  was  made  on  Antigua  was  by  a 
few  English  families  in  1632.  ThirU  years  from  that  time 
the  island  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord  Willoughby ; 
in  1666,  it  was  invaded  1^  a  French  force,  which  laid 
waste  all  the  settlements.  A  fow  years  afterwards  Antigua 
was  again  settled  by  Colonel  Codrington,  who  was  appointed 
its  governor,  and  whose  funily  itill  possesses  considerable 
estates  on  the  iriand. 

Antigua  is  about  twenty-one  mibs  Img,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  same  breadtlL  The  land  in  cultivation  amounts  to 
59,623  acres.  Rather  more  than  half  <c^  this  area  is  ooftu- 
pied  by  sugar  plantations,  the  remainder  hoing  employed 
for  raising  provisions.  In  1832,  there  were  exported  from 
the  colony  equal  to  11,010  hogsheads  of  sugar,  7342  pun- 
lAieMis  at  molasses,  and  1238  puncheons  of  rum.  A  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cotton  was  formerly  produced,  but 
its  cultivation  is  now  discontinued.  Two  descriptions  of 
soil  are  prevalent  in  the  island :  one  a  rich  black  mould  on 
a  substiatum  of  clay  ^  the  other  a  stiff  clay  on  a  substratum 
of  marl,  which  is  not  so  fertile  aa  the  former  description 
of  soiL  It  contains  a  large  propcntion  of  level  land,  and  is 
not  in  any  part  mountainous.  The  shore  is  in  general 
rocky,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  ree&,  which  make  it 
difficult  to  apraoach.  but  there  are  sevwal  excellent  har- 
bours, in  one  or  which— English  HaiixHir,  utuated  on  the 
sontit  1^  of  the  island— is  a  dodk-yard  belonging  to  govern- 
ment wUh  every  eonvenienoe  for  careening  aiM  repairing 
vesads :  this  harbour  is  capable  (tf  reoeivmg  die  largest 
ships  in  the  British  navy,  and  here,  during  the  war,  the 
kill's  alupa  on  the  West  bidia  station  wm  amaUy  moored 
dunng the  finme...  iii«mfl»«b,gitizea  oy  GoOgTc 
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The  idand  does  not  contain  a  ungle  river,  and  the  few 
tnoon^deittUe  ■prinffi  it  has  aza  lo  hrackUh,  that  the 
inhi^tanta  an  rareed  to  oallaet  rain-water,  and  preBerre  it 
in  diteras  for  domeatie  ute.  It  vaa  probably  owing  to 
diia  defldeney  that  Antigna  was  not  mhahited  hj  the 
CariblM,  the  aborigines  of  these  islands,  and  that  the  settle- 
ment of  it  by  Europeans  proceeded  for  a  long  time  but 
verv  slowly.  The  island  ia  now  divided  into  six  parishes, 
ea6n  of  wmeh  ba*  a  town  or  village,  and  eleven  districts. 
It  contains  six  churchoB,  the  same  number  of  chapels,  and 
nine  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  Methodists  and 
other  dissenters.  The  Moravian  Unit^  Brethren  have  an 
Rstablisbment  on  the  island  for  oommnnieating  religious  in- 
BbiictioD  to  the  slaves. 

The  town  of  Saint  John,  on  the  north-west  aide  of  the 
island,  is  built  at  the  bottom  (tf  the  bay  of  the  some  nanie, 
which  is  defnided  by  a  fint,  andfiams  an  exeellmt  harbour. 
The  town  it  rni  wa  side  ot  a  hill,  and  its  streets  are  in 
some  parts  very  steq).  Tins  town  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Leeward  Islands ;  it  is  exposed 
to  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  its  situation  is  freed  from  all 
impurities  by  every  shower  that  falls. 

Willoughby  Bay.  on  the  south-east  side,  has  its  entrance 
much  contracted  by  a  ree^  but  is  secure  within,  and  affinds 
t;ood  anchorage  in  four  to  five  fathoms  water. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  the-  small  town  of 
Parham,  built  on  the  south  side  of  a  spacious  harbour, 
which,  however,  has  not  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  large 
vessels.  A  little  island,  called  Prickly  Pear,  lies  off  ue 
west  point  of  the  entrance  to  Parham  Harbour.  Falmouth 
Harbour  is  to  the  westward  of  English  Harbour,  already  men- 
tionod.  The  town  of  F^month  is  built  on  the  western  ride 
at  this  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  a  battery  on  an  islet 
within,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  three  to  six 
fhtbotns  of  water.  Five  Islands  Harbour,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  island,  is  a  large  harbour  so  called  from  five  remark- 
able islets,  which  lie  nearly  in  a  line  from  east  to  west  about 
half  a  mile  off  the  point  on  its  south  side. 

The  'executive  government  of  Antigua  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  islands  of  St 
Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  and  tho  Vii^n  Islands. 
Its  legislature  consists  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  a  house  of  assemblv  composed  of  twenty-four  members, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  island.  The  public 
reveniia  of  tiie  colony  amounts  to  about  16,000/.  per  annum, 
ond  die  value  of  'its  exports,  which  are  principuly  made  to 
Great  Britain,  amounts  to  about  300,000/.,  employing  be- 
tween fbrty  and  fifty  sail  of  shipping.  Antinia  has  uao  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighboiuing  British  and  fo- 
reign colonies,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  trade  upwards 
of  300  small  vessels  annually  enter  and  leave  the  different 
ports  of  the  island. 

The  population  of  Antigua  comprises  35.714  souls,  of 
whom  S875  are  whites  and  free  coloured  people,  and  29,839 
are  slaves.  It  contains  nineteen  schools,  in  which  about 
1200  children  are  educated.  In  seven  of  these  schools, 
which  are  in  the  towns,  about  500  pupils  are  instructed  ac- 
cording to  the  National  System.  Tlwre  are  besides  several 
Sunday  schools,  which  are  numerously  attended;  and  nine 
estate  Behods  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
childreii  of  shives  are  tat^ht  to  read.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  (1832)  two  laws  were  passed  in  the  ctdony  of  great 
importance  to  the  black  and  coloured  population ;  one  of 
these  is  *  an  act  for  relieving  free  coiourea  and  black  per- 
rons from  all  political  restraints  and  disabilities,  and  for 
securing  to  them  an  equal  and  unqualified  participation  in 
all  political  i^hts  and  privil^ea the  other  is  '  an  act  for 
declaring  the  evidence  of  slaves  admissible  in  criminal 
courts  of  the  island.' 

Antigua  is  forty-four  miles  east  of  Nevis,  twenty-five 
miles  south  of  Barbuda,  and  about  forty  miles  ncHth  of 
Guadeloupe.  (Purdy's  Colombian  Navigator;  Alcedo's 
DUHmarv:  Qoifmttnmt  StaHstieat  Tablet.) 

AMTILIBANUS.   [See  Libands.] 

ANTIUTHICS.   [See  LiTHOirrHRYPTica.] 

ANTILLES,  a  term  applied  to  portions  of  die  West 
India  islands,  but  wiA  r^ard  to  its  exact  limitation  geo- 
graphers (tiflfer  widdy.  Hoffrnan  eonflnes  it  solely  to  the 
Caribbean  group,  and  says. — *  thgr  are  called  the  Antilles 
of  America  (quasi  ante  insuln  AmerictB),  from  Wing  in 
front  of  the  lai^r  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.'  Rochfort 
and  Du  Fertre  explain  the  term  nearly  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  P'Anville,  qualifying  it  by  the  addition  of  the  words 


Greater  and  Lesser,  applies  the  former  to  Cuba,  Hispanida, 
for  Hayti,)  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Hmo,  and  the  uttter  to 
Aruba,  Curaf  oa,  Buen  Ayie,  Margarita,  and  others  along 
the  ooast  of  South  America,  dius  entirehr  excluding  the  Ca- 
ribbean group  Some  dwive  the  turn  from  the  wwds  Ante 
lias  (Forwara  Islands);  while  others  assert  that,  in  maps 
constructed  before  the  existence  of  a  new  continent  was 
known,  the  name  Antilla  was  assigned  to  a  supposed  ooan- 
try  westward  of  the  Azores,  and  mat  when  Columbus  first 
saw  the  Antilles  he  gave  them  that  name  in  consequence. 
By  a  recurronoe  to  the  early  Spanish  historians,  it  appears 
at  least  that  the  word  Antilla  was  applied  to  Culra  and 
Hispaniola  previous  to  the  discovery  either  of  the  Caribbean 
islands  or  the  continent  of  America ;  thus  Peter  Martyr, 
who  wrote  his  work  in  Latin  only  eigjit  months  after  Co- 
lumbus's return  fnnn  his  first  expedition,  says,  *  he  gives  it 
out  that  he  has  diacoTered  the  island  0|ditr,  but  after  care- 
fully considerihg  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  cosmo^phuv. 
diose  must  be  the  islands  called  AntillsB ;  diis  island  (of 
which  he  is  speaking)  he  called  Hispanbla.'  It  is  here  pro- 
posed, however,  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Greater  anul 
Lesser,  the  former  comprehending  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the  latter,  all  the  Caribbean  group, 
with  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  South  America.  This 
definition  of  the  term  is  now  adopted  by  the  best  Spanish 
authorities. 

With  the  exception  of  Hayti,  which  has  established  its 
independence,  the  islands  are  sulgeot  to  the  following  Eu- 
ropean powers : — 

Grbatxr  AmiixM.— England.  Jamaica. 

^xiin.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico. 

LxssBR  AHTILI.IS. — England.  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Bar 
bttda,  AnguilU,  Dnninioe,  Grenada,  Grenadines.  Virgin 
Islands  (part),  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  Saint 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Toba^  Trinidad. 

^pain.  Ma^arita,  Testes,  Tortt^a,  Blanquilla,  Orchilla. 
Rocca,  Aves. 

Fi-anee.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  Marie  Cralante,  Al! 
Saints.  Deseada,  Saint  Martin  (north  part). 

Holland.  Buen  Ayre,  Curacoa,  Aruba,  Saint  Martin 
(south  part),  Saba.  Saint  Eustattus. 

(Saint  Thomas,  I  part  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Saint  John,     i  group. 
Saint  Croix. 
Sweden.  Saint  Bartholomew^ 

Their  geographical  position  is  between  10°  and  23"  30' 
N.  lat  and  between  59^  30'  and  85<*  W.  long. 

These  are  again  subdivided  into  windmud  and  leewaid, 
terms  which  are  purely  conventional,  having  necessarily 
local  reference,  and  differing  with  different  nations  according 
to  the  position  of  their  respective  possessions.  In  English 
maps  the  Caribbean  chain  has  senerally  been  di\ided  into 
two  classes,  the  windward  and  leeward,  but  this  distinction 
seems  useless  and  improper,  as,  with  reference  to  the  trade- 
wind,  the  whole  group  constitutes  the  Windward  islands, 
and  under  this  appellation  they  are  now  commonly  all  in- 
cluded, while  those  lying  along  the  coast  of  Colombia  arc 
called  Leeward  islands.  In  short,  the  Antilles  is  but  ano- 
ther name  for  the  West  Indies  generally,  exclusive  of  the 
Bahamas  ;*  the  term  West  Indies  having  been  bestowed  on 
them  near  the  time  of  their  disoorery  mm  the  snpposition 
of  their  belonging  to  the  continent  of  Asia. 

There  is  great  dilBculbr  in  treating  of  the  Antilles  as  a 
group,  as  they  difibr  so  wioiely  in  many  respects :  the  Greater 
appear  to  he  of  primitive  formation,  with  lofty  granitic  moun- 
tains, but  most  of  the  Lesser  exhibit  manifest  proofs  of  their 
volcanic  origin.  Craters  are  still  visible  in  some,  though  no 
volcanoes  have  been  in  active  operation  since  their  discovery. 
They  ere  all  subject  to  violent  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  some  memorial  of  disaster 
from  this  cause  does  not  exist.  The  memOTable  eardiquake 
which  destroyed  Lisbon,  on  the  )st  Nov.  175S,  was  folt  in 
these  istends,  the  shock  occurring  four  minutes  later  tbm  at 
liriMW. 

Betwem  Ai^piit  and  die  latter  end  of  Otftober,  the  ulanda, 
except  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  which  tie  fttrdieet  to  dw  soudi, 
are  subject  to  the  most  violent  hurricanes ;  the  fliry  of  tin 
wind  on  these  occasions  is  inconceivable  by  those  woo  have 
not  witnessed  it.  Happily,  howe\-er,  these  hurricanes  are 
not  of  very  firequent  oecurrenoe,  and  ^ey  m  never  expe- 
rienced except  during  the  short  period  of  the  year  already 
mentioned.  Were  their  visits  more  frequent,  these  fertile 
islands  would  socm  be  convnted  into  deserts  since  no  on* 
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voold  be  villii^  to  empk^  capital  and  labour  for  tfaeir  oid- 
tiTation  irhen  eray  moment  might  deprive  bim  <^the  fruits 
or  his  industry. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  archipelago  is  mountainous : 
the  duramits  of  the  elevated  lands  are  sometimespointed 
and  naked,  and  sometimes  rounded  and  wooded.  The  vol- 
canic islands  have  isolated  conical  and  pyramidal  mountains, 
whose  tops  are  often  above  the  clouds  ;  their  surface  is  in- 
tersected with  deep  ravines  and  bristled  with  rocks;  the 
soil  is  mostly  ar^llaceous  and  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
In  islands  of  such  an  extent  as  the  Greater  Antilles,  har- 
bours exist  on  all  sides ;  the  coast  of  Cuba  particularly  is 
deeply  indented  with  safe  and  landlocked  porta.  But  among 
the  Caribbean,  the  best  and  generally  the  only  anchorages 
may  be  looked  for  in  bays  on  the  west  or  be  side ;  ue 
sreatest  elevations  are  nearer  the  eastern  shore,  which  is 
bold  and  precipitous  and  exposed  to  the  whole  fivce  of  the 
Atlantic  current,  setting  through  the  various  passages  at 
the  average  rate  of  about  a  nme  an  hour ;  this  current  is 
more  lap^  towards  the  main,  but  decreases  in  velocity 
among  tlie  more  northern  islands.  All  the  Antilles  ate 
more  or  less  surrounded  by,  or  interspersed  with,  coral  forma- 
tions of  reefs  or  islets  called  cayos  or  keys,  which  render 
the  navif^tion  intricate  and  dangerous.  There  are  some 
islands  of  calcareous  formation,  probably  with  a  volcanic 
base ;  these  present  undulating  plains,  and  do  not  attain 
half  the  height  of  the  volcanic  mountains:  they  are  but 
scantily  watered  by  small  "brooks,  the  soil  is  dry,  with  few 
trees,  but  the  air  is  more  salubrious.  In  the  Antilles, 
moisture  and  heat  combined  produce  a  surprising  luxu- 
riance of  vegetation :  the  soil  is  iu  general  productive  far 
beyond  that  of  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  many  islands 
it  has  been  greatly  impoverished  by  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  the  projHietors.  These  islands  are  infested  with  myriads 
of  insects,  mosquitos,  sand-tlies.  &c..  which  are  the  cause 
of  constant  annoyance  to  the  iuhabitants. 

The  Caribbean  islands  have  the  appearance  of  a  conti- 
nuous chain :  but  witha  lineof  100  to  130  fathoms,  which  is 
the  greatest  length  commonly  used,  except  for  scientific  pur* 
poses,  no  bottom  is  found  between  the  larger  islands  of  the 
group,  nor  on  either  side  east  or  west  o£  them. 

The  year,  as  in  most  tropical  climates,  may  be  simply  di- 
vided into  two  seasons,  the  dry  and  the  wet,  yet  sufficient 
variation  exists  to  mark  the  £)ur  seasons  of  more  temperate 
regions.  The  spring  may  be  said  to  eommence  with  April, 
when  a  bi^ht  and  MautiM  verdure,  with  a  rapid  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  make  their  appearance ;  ana  during  the 
month  of  May,  gentle  showers  (as  compared  with  the  autum- 
nal rains)  tall  generally  every  day  about  noon  and  break  up 
with  thunder-storms.  From  May  till  October,  the  tropical 
summer  reigns  in  full  glory  ;  and  before  the  sea-breeze  or 
trade-wind  sets  in,  the  heat  is  scarcely  supportable.  This 
refreshing  wind,  whose  advance  is  visible  over  the  sea  for 
some  time  before  it  reaches  the  shore,  begins  between  10 
and  1 1  in  the  forenoon,  and  blows  with  great  regularity,  in- 
creasing in  force  till  about  3  in  tbe  afternoon,  and  then  dies 
away  entirely  about  sunset.  The  medium  height  ot  the 
thennometer  at  this  season  is  about  80°.  The  nights  are 
transcendently  beautiful  and  tampered  by  a  land-wind, 
which  (especially  in  the  mountainous  islands)  blows  gently 
off  the  shora  ftom  about  10  till  daylight  With  October 
commence  the  autumnal  rains,  when  the  water  literally 
)HHirs  down  in  torrents,  from  60  to  65  cubic  inches  being 
about  die  medium  for  seasonable  years,  but  at  Barbadoes  in 
1754  no  less  than  87' I  oubic  inches  was  ascertained  to 
have  faUen.  This  continues  till  the  middle  of  December, 
between  which  time  and  April,  which  is  in  fact  the  winter, 
serene  and  pleasant  weather  prevails  with  a  reduced  tem- 
perature. The  cUmate,  more  especially  of  the  Greater  An- 
tilles, is  justly  considered  unhealthy ;  the  yellow  fever  rages 
as  an  epidemic  with  great  violence,  and  carries  off  annuiuly 
numbers  of  Europeans,  nor  do  the  mitive  negroes  themselves 
altogether  escape  its  fatal  eflfects. 

lust  of  the  islands  produoe  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton ; 
many  tobaceo  and  coeoa;  and  some  indieo,  lignum  vitce, 
pimmto,  whioh,  witii  rum  and  mousses,  oonstituta 
their  oomnwroe  with  tin  mother  countries ;  in  return  they 
take  articles  of  luxury  and  {dantatiou  stores.  The  land 
^  is  cultivated  entirely  by  the  labour  of  slaves,  who  form  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population. 

The  Lesser  Antilles  have  little  communication  with  the 
other  islands  owing  to  lb*  great  difficulty  of  returning;  in- 
dsed  wly  vsry  fiut  vessels  can  work  their  way  back  against 
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die  wind  and  ourrent;  Hie  intereoumbetwem  flMmsellves 
is  ^rtlf  carried  on  in  smaU  vessels  called  dn^gers. 

The  islands  under  the  British  dominion  have  their  own 
<»lonial  governments,  consisting  of  an  elective  legislative 
assembly,  who  enact  all  local  laws  for  the  internal  regula- 
tion of  their  reqwetive  islands,  subject,  however,  to  the  veto 
of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  crown.  St.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad  have  no  legislative  assembly,  but  are  administered 
by  resident  governors,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary  in  England.  Those  belonging  to  foreign 
powers  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  tides  are  irregular  and  uncertain,  varj'ing  much  'in 
the  different  islands ;  for  instance,  at  Jamaica  the  rise  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  amounting  at  the  maximum  to  eight 
inehes,  while  at  Trinidad  it  rewhes  six  foot  The  flood  sets 
to  the  eastward,  but  xm  the  open  shore  ite  efibcts  ate  coun- 
teracted by  the  current  which  sets  tiuough  the  whole  group 
to  the  westward. 

Having  thus  given  a  slight  sketch  of  the  general  cha- 
racter and  appearance  of  this  archipelago,  we  refer  to  other 
parts  of  this  work  for  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
islands  which  compose  the  eroup.  f  Edwards's  Hittory  ^ the 
TVest  Indies  ;  Purdy's  Colombian  Navigator.) 

ANTILOGARITHM,  as  used  in  this  country,  means  the 
number  to  the  logarithm.  Thus,  in  Brigg's  systeoi,  1 00  is 
the  antilogarithm  of  2.  because  2  is  the  logarithm  of  1 00. 
We  have  introduced  this  term,  because  the  French  Enq/cio* 
pesdia,  fbllowed  by  Dr.  Button,  have  defined  the  word  to 
mean  what  is  more  usually  called  the  complemmt  of  the 
Ic^iarithm.  viz.,  the  remainder  woduced  by  subtracting  the 
logarithm  from  the  next  lugher  term  in  the  series,  1,10. 
100,  &c.  This  is  not  the  most  oommonly  received  meaning 
of  the  word  in  this  country. 

It  is  becoming  usual  to  express  the  number  to  a  logarithm 
by  writing  the  logarithm  in  brackets.  There  is,  howevor. 
another  notation  much  more  consistent  with  received  sym- 
bols. In  the  same  manner  as  Ein~'j;  stands  for  the  angle 
tchote  sine  is  se,  l(^~^x  should  mean  the  number  whose 
hgofWim  it  X.  Thus,  we  might  write  either 

log  100=2 
or  100=*lOg->2 

ANTI-MILO.  [SeeMxLos.] 

ANTIMONY,  a  metal  sometimes  called  reguha  t^tmH- 
many  to  distinguish  it  from  crude  anHmm^t  the  name'by 
whien  the  sulphuret  is  sometimes  called.  Antimony  was 
probably  known  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  it  occurs, 
though  rarely,  native,  and  is  generally  procured  from  the 
sulphurot,  which  is  the  only  abundant  on  of  the  metal. 
When  this  is  heated  in  contact  with  iron,  the  sulphur,  on 
account  of  its  greater  affinity  for  that  metal,  is  separated  by 
it  fi*om  the  antimony,  which  is  consequently  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.  Thus  procured,  however,  it  is  not  pure,  but 
it  may  be  rendered  so  by  mixing  it,  when  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  peroxide  of  anti- 
mony (antimonic  acid) :  the  oxygen  supplied  by  this,  during 
fusion,  oxidizes  and  separates  the  metals  mixed  with  the 
antimony,  which  then  remains  in  a  pure  state. 

The  propexties  of  antimony  are  as  follows : — its  colour  is 
silver  woite,  lustre  considerable,  and  the  fracture  fine  lami- 
nated when  pure ;  but  the  ^timony  of  commerce  is  broad 
laminated.  When  slowly  cooled  after  fVision,  it  crystallizes 
in  the  octahedron  or  its  varieties ;  it  is  brittle  and  easily 

Swdered.  Briason  states  the  specific  gravity  to  be  6 '702, 
r.  Thomscoi,  6'436,  and  Hatchett  found  the  antimony  of 
commnxse  to  be  6'  712.  When  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  this 
metal  tarnishes,  but  does  not  oxidize ;  if  kept  under  water  it 
suffers  no  change ;  at  a  red  heat  it  melts,  and.  according  to 
Berzelius,  when  subjected  to  a  white  heat,  it  volatilizes  and 
di^ila.  Thenard,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  not  vaporized 
even  at  an  intense  white  heat. 

Oxygen  and  Antimony  may  be  combined  iu  several  modes 
and  in  different  pn^ortions,  forming  the  pn^oxide  or  scs- 
quioxide,  the  deutoxide  or  antimonious  acid,  and  the  per- 
mdde  or  antimonic  acid.  If  the  metal  be  heated  in  the  t^n 
air,  it  unites  witii  oxygen,  and  the  oxide  formed  rising  in  a 
white  vapour,  and  condensing  in  brilliant  white  crystals,  was 
fmmerly  called  argentine  fiowers  ofantimony'.  When  the 
heat  is  raised  to  whiteness,  and  the  metal  suddenly  stirred 
it  Wns,  producing  the  same  oxide ;  when  also  steam  is 
passed  over  ignited  antimony  in  a  tube,  it  is  decomposed 
with  exploskm,  oxide  of  antimony  bong  ^ffled^  ^.^ts^f^g 
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ttt  Bftrulitari,  th«  dxfda  of  Bnttmony  obtRiiwd  by  the  abore 
processes  consiits  of  nearly 

Three  atoms  of  oxygen  8  x  3  =  24  or  li  atom  =  12 
Two  Btmnt  of  antimony  64x2=128  1      „  =64 

Atomic  weight  152  Comoining  weight  76 

It  is  thenfbre  a  leBquioxIde.  The  most  convenient  method 
of  preparing  this  oxide  is  to  dissolvo  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
reduced  to  powder,  in  muriatic  acid ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  a  colourlew  solution  of  muriate  or  chlonde  of 
ajttjmony  is  obtained ;  when  water  is  added  to  this,  submu* 
riate  of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  a  very  white 
powder,  firom  which  the  muriatic  acid  may  he  separated  by 
heating  it  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potosh.  A  fter  wash- 
ing and  drying,  a  din^  white  powder  remains,  which  is  the 
protoxide  or  sesquioxide  in  a  state  of  purity.  This  oxide  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  clilnte  tiitric  acid,  and 
by  strong  nitric  add  it  is  convertea  into  antiraonkius  add. 
Muriatic  acid  also  readfly  takes  it  up ;  the  same  effect  is 
prodneed  by  bitertrate  of  potash,  and  the  solntion  on  cooling 
deposits  octahedral  cr^tals,  which  have  been  long  known 
and  employed  in  medicine  under  the  oame  of  tartar  emetic, 
or  tartarized  antimony.  It  is  soluble  also  in  the  alkalis, 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia ;  if  the  submnriate  precipitated 
by  water  be  mixed  with  potash,  a  portion  of  uie  oxide  is 
dissolved,  the  greater  part,  however,  diminishes  rapidly  in 
volume,  and  is  reduced  to  a  fine  greyish  crystalline  powder, 
which  is  a  neutral  compound  of  the  oxide  and  potash,  nnd 
is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  oxide  acts  as  a  base  with  acids,  and  as  an  acid  with 
some  bases.  It  operates  violently  as  an  emetic,  and  though 
now  seldom  used  as  such  by  itself,  it  is  the  basis  of  all 
emetic  antimonial  preparations. 

Antimornout  Acid.  This  acid,  sometimes  called  deut- 
oatida  antimony,  may  be  procured  by  oxidizing  antimony 
by  acting  upon  it  with  nitrio  acid,  this  yielding  oxygen ;  the 
mass  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dmiess  and  caldned.  Its  colour 
is  white,  but  it  is  yellowish  when  hot  According  to  Berze- 
Uns  it  is  composed  of  nearly 

Two  atoms  of  oxygen  8  X  2  =  16 
One  atom  of  antimony  =  64 

Atomio  weight  80 

This  acid  is  neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a  red  heat ;  the 
mly  change  which  It  suffers  by  it  is  that  of  being  less 
soluble  in  acids,  and  combining  less  readily  with  bases. 
When  heated  with  charcoal,  it  is  not  easily  reduced  to  the 
metalUc  state  as  the  oxide.  Its  saline  compounds  are  termed 
antimonites,  as  antimonite  of  potash,  &c. ;  if  it  be  fused 
witii  this  alkali  the  salt  formed  dissolves  in  water,  from 
wl^h  ^  adds  throw  down  a  white  precipitate  of  antimo- 
pious  acid,  combined  with  water ;  in  this  state  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  like  other  adds,  but  if  the  water,  which 
amounts  to  5*26  per  cent.,  be  expelled  by  heat,  it  no  longer 
acts  as  an  acid  upon  vegetable  blues.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
and,  but  Slightly  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
^le  antimonites  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts. 

Antimordc  Acid  is  the  peroxide  of  antimony.  This  acid  is 
prepared  by  heating  powdered,  antimony  in  aqua  regia;  the 
solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  ana  the  residue 
treated  with  nitric  add  ;  it  is  to  be  again  heated,  but  not  to 
rediiess,  to  expel  the  nitrie  add.  The  antimonic  acid  then 
remainsin  the  fiHrmofa  pale  yellow  powder.  It  is  composed 
of  Dearly 

Five  atoms  of  oxygen  8x9=  40  or  2^  atoms  =:20 
Two  atoms  (tf  antimony  64x2  =  138     »      l     „  =64 

Atomic  weight  168  ComUning  weigot  84 

Its  action  on  the  animal  economy  is  but  slight,  Antimonic 
acid  is  precipitated  by  water  from  solution  in  aqua  regia.  in 
the  state  of  white  hydrate,  and  when  thus  combined  with 
wafer,  it  acts  like  other  adds  upon  vegetable  blues.  The 
water  amounts  to  5  *  09  per  cent,  and  is  expelled  by  a  gentle 
heat ;  tlie  acid  then  becomes  yellow  and  ceases  to  redden 
vegetable  blues.  This  add  may  be  procured  by  detonating 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  antimony  with  four  parts 
of  nitre .  water  added  to  the  residue  dissolves  the  antimo- 
nite of  potarii  formed,  and  nitric  add  poured  into  the  solu- 
tion oombines  with  the  potash  and  precipitates  the  aoid  in 
th*  state  of  hydrate. 


AntimoniD  add  la  tasteleia  andinsohible  in  water;  It 
does  not  decmnpoie  the  alkaline,  cirbonates  in  the  moist 
way.  but  when  heated  with  them  it  combines  with  the  alkaU 
and  expels  the  carbonic  add. 

When  antimonic  add  is  subjected  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it 
loses  oxygen  and  is  reduced  to  antimoilious  add,  like  whidi, 
it  has  but  little  medicinal  power.  Neither  antimonic  add 
qor  the  antimonites  are  much  employed. 

Neither  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  nor  cartion  combine  with  an- 
timony. 

Chlorine  and  Antimony  unite  to  form  two  compounds, 
tnx.,  the  proto  or  sesqui-chloride  and  the  perchloride. 

The  sesquichloride  has  long  been  known  under  the  name 
at  butter  qf  antimontf ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  antimony  wilb  two  parts  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate)  and  subjecting  the  mixture  to  heat  in 
a  retort.  By  the  action  of  the  beat  the  antimony  takes 
chlorine  flom  the  mercury,  and  the  chloride  of  antimony 
being  volatile  distils  and  has  the  Mlowing  propertieB :— it  is 
a  soft  and  neatly  colourless  solid ;  at  a  moderate  heat  it 
liquefies,  and  it  absorbs  moisture  frmn  the  air ;  when  mixed 
with  water  it  suffers  decomposition,  and  the  results  are. 
muriatic  acid,  the  greater  part  of  which  remains  in  solution, 
and  a  white  powder,  which  i&  a  compound  ofjprotoxide  of 
antimony  and  a  small  portion  of  muriatic  add;  it  is  the 
submuriate  of  antimony,  formerly  employed  in  medicine 
under  the  name  of  ptuvis  Algarotti.  It  is  diesolred  by 
strong  muriatic  acid ;  and  by  nitric  acid  the  protoxide  of 
antimony  -is  converted  into  antimonious  acid.  It  has  been 
already  mentioned,  that  when  this  submuriate  is  heated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  muriatic 
acid  is  separated  and  protoxide  of  antimony  remains.  Tlie 
same  chloride  may  also  be  procured  by  throwing  powdered 
antimony  into  a  jar  containing  chlorine  ^is ;  the  antimony 
bums  during  combination  With  the  cblonne. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  very  nearly  of 

Three  atoms  of  chlorine  36X3=1  OS  or  li  atom  =  54 
Two  atoms  of  antimony     64x2  =  128    „  1      ,.  =64 

Atomic  weight  ....    236  1  IS 

Perefdoride  of  Antimony  is  fbrmed  by  passing  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  over  heated  antimony.  The  antimony  bums  vividly, 
and  a  volatile  liquid  distils  which  is  the  perchloride  of  anti- 
mony. It  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  fluid,  has  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  emits  white  fhmea.  It  at- 
trusts  moisture  ftom  the  air,  and  when  mixed  with  water  it 
is  decomposed,  and  «mvcrted  into  muriatic  arid  and  anti- 
monie  acid^   It  is  cdmposed  of 

Five  atoms  of  chlorine  36X5  =  180  or  21  atoms  =  90 
Two  atoms  i^'antinKOiy  64x2  =  128   „  1      „  =64 

Atomio  weight.    .    .    .  308  154 

Brwniae  and  Antimony  form  bromide  of  antimony ;  these 
substances  combine  with  the  evolution  of  light  snd  heat, 
and  the  compound,  being  volatile,  is  easUy  procured  by  dis- 
tillation. At  common  temperatures  it  is  solid,  oolourieaa, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  attracts  mdsture  from  the  air,  and  is 
decomposed  by  water.  It  melts  at  about  206°  Fahrenheit, 
and  bdls  at  618**.  It  ii  composed  of  64*8  of  bromine  and 
35  *  7  of  antimony.  Iodine  uso  eomlnnes  with  antitaaaf  t» 
fimi  an  iodide;  it  oonsisti  of  74 * 7  iodine^  and  B6*8  lOi- 
mony.  But  nettiier  this  nor  the  bromide  is  applied  to  any 
use. 

Sukhur  and  Antimony  combine  to  form  several  com- 
pounw ;  the  f.rst  to  be  noticed  is  a  native  compound,  fre- 
quently called  crtide  antimony,  which  is  the  pnneipai  ore 
of  the  metal.  It  is  found  in  many  parte  of  Uie  earth ;  H 
is  of  a  lead  grey  colour,  possessing  eonsidoable  splendour, 
and  is  met  with  oompeot,  in  aeieular  i^stals.  and  in  rhombie 
prisms  of  considerable  sise  and  variously  motHfied :  when  it 
is  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts  without  decomposition  and 
crystallizes  in  striated  masses.  It  is  deoomposed  by  nittie 
add,  which,  when  strong,  converts  the  antimony  into  anti- 
monious add,  and  when  dilute  into  protoxide.  Mnriafio 
acid,  when  ooncmtrated  and  hot,  deeompoaes  il^  disadviiw 
the  antimony  and  evolving  sulphuraMed  hydrogen  gas  m 
great  purity.  It  appean  to  be  eunposed  of 
Three  atoms  of  sulphur  16x8^  48  <ft  Hatatn,  i=  M 
Two  atoms  of  antimony  64x2  =  128  „    1     «     -  M 
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It  k  tbmfore  a  aaaquiiulphunt.  Jt  U  much  am^oyed  in 
pi^aring  metallic  antimony,  glaai  d  antimon;,  erocus 
•nbmony,  James's  powder,  and  noma  piepatatuma  in  the 
London  and  other  pharmacopiBias. 

The  Beaquisulphuret  of  antimcmy  may  be  fimpad  aitifl- 
ciaUy  by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  sulphur  apd  antimopy ; 
it  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  the  native  sulj^uift.  When 
also  a  current  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen  gas  is  paiaad  into 
a  solution  of  antimony,  of  tartar  emetic  for  example,  oR 
orange  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  which  appean  to  be  a 
compound  of  Bulphuret  of  antimony  and  water  j  and  *bw 
the  water  is  expelled,  it  has  the  usual  appearaooa  of  sulphuret 
of  antimony.  It  may  be  here  Q\mnH  that  tha  formtiim  of 
-this  cokraxed  predpteale  is  lug))Ly  ^w«ct«p«tiB  9C  P>«* 
sence  of  antimmiy. 

It  appears  from  the  experimwti  of  Roaai  Uiat  a  bwol* 

E buret  of  antimony  may  be  formad  by  paaain^  «vlpbur«ttfd 
ydrogan  gas  into  a  muriafio  soluttpn  of  anttrnmiova  ftlid  i 
and  also  a  persulphuret,  by  tba  action  of^aulphvnttad  bydlQ- 
gen  upon  antimonic  acid.  These,  howeTor,  are  unimportant 
cDmpounds. 

Sesquisulpnuret  antimony  is  soluble  in  a  hat  solution 
of  potash  or  soda ;  on  cooling,  an  orauge-rad  substance  ia 
deposited,  called  Karmt*  mwrai;  this  was  formerly  mnf^ 
used  in  medicine.  When  ao  acid  is  added  to  the  remaining 
cold  solution,  a  further  poition  of  a  similar  preoipitate  ia 
formed:  this  is  wmetimes  called  the  golden  tukikw^  (tf 
aniimonjf,  and  in  the  London  P/utrmaccpviOt  m^phurttum 
antimomi  praaipitaiunk.  These  substaneea  appear  to  eoo- 
nst  of  sulphuret  and  jootoxide  of  antimony  coml^ned  vitit 
water. 

The  only  salt  of  antimony,  atriotly  q>Mking,  of  any  great 
importance,  is  the  double  tartrate  lu  potash  and  antimony, 
usually  termed  tartar  emetic,  or  tartarizod  antimony, — the 
antimonium  iartariMatum  at  the  laadon  PMarmaoopaio, 
Various  procesaes  have  been  proposed  $9t  preparing  it ;  the 
London  College  directs  gltui  of  anttmoni/  (which  ia  Um 
protoxide  of  th&  metal,  mixed  with  some  sulphuret  and  silica, 
prepared  by  roasting  sulphuret  of  antimony)  to  be  boiled  in 
water,  with  an  equal  weight  bitartrata  of  potash  (oream  of 
tartar).  The  excess  of  acid  in  this  salt  dissolves  the  protox- 
ide, and  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony  ia  foiiaedi 
which  crystallizes  in  octahedrpns-  Of  all  the  prepaiatitHis 
of  antimony  this  is  the  most  valuable-'  Accerdine  to  l>r. 
Thomson,  it  cmaista  of  oiw  atom  of  tartrate  of  pota£  >114, 
me  atom  of  Utartrate  of  antimoi^  »9I8>  and  . two  abans 
ct  water  =18:  ita  atomjo  woght  ia  ooaae^uent^  350.  The 
Pharmacopteias  also  contain  a  prepare  turn  in  imitation  of 
James's  powder,  called  jmlvUi  aUiawtUaiu ;  (hey  are  both 
inert  mixtures  ather  of  antimonious  or  antimooiB  acid  and 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Antimony  is  susceptible  of  combining  with  aQ  metals.  It 
makes  them  very  brittle;  and  this  is  espeeially  the  case 
with  gold,  a  thousandth  part  of  antimonj'  rendering  it  unfit 
Ibr  the  uses  to  which  it  is  generally  aj^hed. 

The  principal  alloys  of  antimony  are  thaV  with  lead,  em- 
ployed as  tifpe  metai,  and  tba  alloy  of  antimmy  and  tin, 
usra  for  plates  on  which  music  is  engraved. 

ANTIMONY  (MEDICAL  USES  OF).  Though tbo in- 
troduction of  antimony  into  the  number  of  medicinal  agents 
WW  vei^  violently  oppoaad,  and  deereea  b^  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Faria  were  paasod  aga^  tla  uaa^  it  n  now  justly 
regwded  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  many  diaaasea- 
As  antimony  oannot  iwoduoa  any  efleet  m  Uie  human 
system,  unless  when  so  prepared  as  to  be  oapable  of  daeom* 
position  by  the  fluids  of  the  body,  the  tartarised  form, 
omng  the  most  soluble,  has  jinpnly  luwaeded  the  othm. 
Its  action  varies  aceordii^  to  tite  awe.  tiia  mode  of 
administration,  and  the  state  9f  th«  qratmn  when  it 
is  exhibited.  In  very  small  dcwes,  it  aaaips  to  increase 
the  activity  of  the  ^notion  of  seeretWn,  pwtieulariy  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  hence  it  occasions  a  tlow  of 
thin  fluid  from  these  aurfaoes,  which  form  the  inner  lining 
of  the  lungs,  and  intestinal  canal ;  and  also  am  ini^aaaed 
action  of  the  skin,  and  flow  of  perspimtimi,  if  the  patient  be 
kept  warm.  In  a  larger  doaa  U  eauaea  vomiting,  vlth  all 
the  phenomena  of  tmit  action ;  and  from  being  connnealy 
employed  for  this  purpose,  it  ia  dwMgBated  gmttiv  Tartar. 
Compaied  with  other  emetica  it  b*  aaid  to  he  diatio- 
guished  by  tiie  ease  with  which  it  oapsea  vomiting,  as  well 
aa  by  the  oartainty,  though,  in  this  latter  lefpOQU  it  is  aius 
passed  by  sulphate  of  xine  (white  vitriid).  It  ma^  be  ^v«n 
10  panona  of  any  age,  except  to  very  young  children,  9n 


whom  ipeeaeoanha  wiae  k  pnfbrabla.  It  enght  not  to  be 
given  in  easea  of  pcrfaming.  Ibr  leasont  stated  under  the 
head  AirriDOTaB,  and  least  of  all  should  it  be  given  in 
casea  of  narootie  poisons,  since  in  large  doses  it  is  itself  a 
pmson,  unless  vomiting  take  place;  and  as,  by  narcotic 
poisons,  the  sensibiUty  of  the  stomach  is  so  lowered  or  de- 
stroyed as  not  to  oceaslen  the  rejection  of  anything  received 
into  i^  the  impropriety  of  exhibiting  tartar  emetic  in  such 
eases  is  mamfcst,  Fnm  the  extremely  small  quantity  of 
this  substance  ^hioh  is  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting, 
tharp  is  ona  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  every 
other  means  of  qaoainff  vomiting.  By  whatever  channel 
tartar  emetic  is  introduced  into  the  pystem,  it  invariably 
excites  the  atoma^  to  perfonn  the  act  of  vomiting,  unless 
the  person  be  in  a  state  ef  insen^ili^  or  coma ;  a  solu- 
tion of  tw0  giaiBa  of  it.  In  three  onnoea  of  warm  distilled 
wata^  may,  bv  a  sUlftil  operator,  be  iqfeeted  into  a  vein, 
whmi  Aa  giulet  is  ebstrueted  by  any  extraneous  body 
lodged  in  It  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  sometimes  tr^ 
1b  tetanus,  or  loch-jaw,  when  the  teeth  are  bo  firmly 
alenohad  together,  tbst  nothing  can  be  made  to  pass  them. 

Aa  tartarised  antimony  is  asoompoeed  by  moat  bitter  or 
astringent  vegetables,  which  contain  tannin,  (except  oak- 
hark,)  and  an  insoluble,  and  oonsequently  an  inert,  tannate 
of  the  protoxide  of  antimony  is  thereby  produced,  such  vege- 
tables, in  tile  form  of  inftision,  deoootion,  or  tincture,  f\imish 
tiie  boat  antidote  in  eases  of  over-dose,  or  poisoning  by  this 
article,  should  it  not,  by  inducing  vomiting,  prove  its  own 
antidote.  Under  these  eironmstancee,  we  should  admiuister 
deooetfam  or  tincture  of  yellow  einebma  ba  rk,  cn:.  when  these 
cannot  be  easily  proomad,  a  atnng  inAision  of  tea. 

Emplc^ed  in  a]^rqwiate  doaea,  its  action  as  an  emetic 
la  seldoin  violent,  wbfle  It  certainly  acts  more  powerfitUy 
than  other  emetioa  in  promoting  the  secretion  of  ^ 
fluids  of  the  stomach,  as  wdl  as  (tf  the  bile  and  pancreatic 
joiee,  with  those  of  ibe  lungs,  and  indeed  all  the  secre- 
tions external  as  well  internal.  Now,  aa  the  suppres- 
siw  of  the  secretions  la  one  of  the  most  common  occur- 
renoea  in  the  early  stage  of  fover,  and  the  restoration,  and 
improved  charaeter  of  these,  one  ef  the  moat  favourable 
aicns  of  its  fdiatement,  antimony  la  employed  with  great 
advantage  in  the  tieatewit  of  (bver,  and  it  cannot  be  used 
too  early.  Indeed  many  a  fover  Is  stepped  or  prevented  by 
the  empkiymant  of  thv  or  some  other  emetw,  as  ipeca- 
ouanha.  upon  the  first  intimation  of  the  disease  bdng  fielt 
It  ia  also  auitad  to  the  beginning  ef  each  paroxysm  of  inter- 
ndttank  or  lemlttont  fovevs  (see  Asva).  It  may  also  be 
adrantageoualy  given  about  tbe  pwiod  of  the  expected  crisis 
in  oontiBued  Jever.  When  the  disease  is  of  a  highly  in- 
flasnuatoiy  type,  it  ahoold  be  eembined  with,  ^followed  by, 
saline  medicines,  but  when  there  ie  gveat  depression  of  the 
vital  powers,  aa  In  typhus,  tbe  salines  must  be  soon  laid 
aside,  and  atimulating  medlcinea  eautieasly  substituted. 

Antimony  is  also  used  in  some  eraptlve  orexanthematous 
fevers,  such  aa  measlea  and  soarlel  fever,  being  less  suited 
for  those  in  iriiioh  the  eiuptitm  is  ef  a  vesieular  or  pustular 
obancter,  and  which  aflbot  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin. 
(Sea  Craigie*s  PalMologieal  Anatomy,}  Antimony  is  well 
suited  fer  rheumatie  fever  and  erysipelas,  as  in  these  dis- 
eases the  liver  is  deranged,  and  Ibmlshes  an  unheiilthy 
bUiaiT  aeoretion.  It  ia  naafU  in  what  are  semetimea 
tannad  muooua  and  hiliena  Jhvars,  whiA  are  attended  with 
very  depnved  secretiona  from  tlM  inteatinal  eanal,  whieh 
may  he  romcmd  and  improved  by  repeated  small  doaes  of 
an  antimonial. 

It  is  also  in  daily  use  Aw  tte  euve  catarrhal  affections, 
i.e.  eeldi  affecting  tbe  mueoua  membrane  ef  the  lungs. 

Tartrate  of  antimony,  when  intended  to  aet  as  an  emetic, 
is  geuMlly  givm  in  tbe  dose  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  grain 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and  repeated  every  ten  or  twent}' 
minutes  till  vomiting  ooeur;  but  when  merely  intended  to 
cause  nausea,  or  to  aet  geafly  on  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tind  canal,  of  the  lungs  or  that  of  the  skin,  it  is  given 
in  even  smaller  doses,  and  at  the  interval  of  two,  four,  or 
BIX  hours.  lAtely,  however,  a  mode  of  employing  it  in 
mwdi  largar  and  moia  frequent  doses  has  been  practised 
with  marked  benoflt  in  several  diaeaaaa  of  an  inflammatory 
chanfltar,  partumlarly  to  pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Aceording  to  this  plan,  frun  two  to  three  grains 
disMvad  in  water,  are  given,  and  repeated  every  two  nours 
w  so,  fer  a  considenble  time,  evm  for  two  or  three 
dnja.  The  mriy  doses  cause  vomitingand  purging,  but 
tiuse  ^faots  soon  cease  to  wncar.  whileihS  pnlse  is  ftinnd  to 
Digitizeo  oy  Vjw  ^^-^a*^ 
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liave  {alien  to  fifty  beats,  or  even  less,  in  a  minute.  Whoa 
pursued  with  caution  and  managed  skilfully,  it  often  enablds 
us  to  overcome  the  disease ;  and  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
moval  of  60  much  hlood  from  the  system,  as  might  other- 
wise hare  been  necessary.  It  mgiii  not  to  be  tried,  how- 
ever, if  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  be  in  a  state 
of  irritation  or  subacute  inflammation,  a  condition  which 
often  occurs  during  pneumonia.  This  state  of  the  stomach 
must  be  removed  by  general  or  local  means  beibre  we 
venture  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  antimony. 

This  plan  of  administering  tartar  emetic  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  with  the  Italian  physicians  luisori 
and  Tommasini;  but  whatever  merit  it  possesses  is  justly 
due  to  Dr.  Marryat  of  Bristol,  who  proposed  it  in  1790, 
many  years  before  its  employment  in  Italy. 

Tartrate  of  antimony  is  applied  externally  as  an  oint- 
ment and  plaster ;  and  in  either  way  it  excites  an  action  of  the 

f>ai-t>  leading  to  tlie  formation  of  a  vesicular  eruption,  simi- 
ar  to  that  of  vaccinia  or  cov-^x  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
used  as  a  means  of  counter-irritation,  often  with  great 
advantage.  The  ointment  and  plaster  may  be  prepared  of 
dllTerent  degrees  of  strength,  but  care  must  be  taken  nut  to 
make  them  too  strong,  as  the  antimony  may  be  absorbed 
from  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  produce  violent  vomiting, 
which  in  some  cases  has  been  so  serious  as  to  cause  death. 

ANTINO'MIANS,  from  the  Greek,  dignifies  agairut  the 
iaw.  It  is  applied  by  theologians  to  those,  if  any  there  be, 
who  hold  that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  dispenses  with,  and 
renders  unnecessary,  so  far  as  a  future  slate  is  concerned, 
the  obseri'ance  of  monility  and  the  performance  of  good 
works.  We  say,  if  any  there  be,  because  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  accounts  of  earlier  antinomians  contain 
much  exacrgeration,  and  that  there  never  was  any  bod^'  of 
men,  woiihy  to  be  called  a  sect  by  numbers  and  duration, 
which  professed  the  above  opinion. 

So  far  as  avowed  abandonment  of  morals,  we  find  vuious 
fintinomian  sects  in  the  first  three  centuries;  but 'the 
name  was  first  applied  to  the  followers  of  John  Agricola, 
a  townsman  and  contemporary  of  Luther,  born  at  Isleben 
in  Saxony.  His  opinions  hful  the  tendency  above  mentioned, 
and  were  attacked  by  Luther,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  obliged  him  to  publish  a  re- 
tractation. It  must,  however,  be  observed,  thatBayle  points 
out  (in  the  nxiiaX^JsUbiens)  the  exaggerations  which  have 
been  mode  of  Agricula's  opinions  and  their  source,  and  that 
Agricola  himself  was  employed  with  others  in  drawing  up 
the  Interim,  a  provisional  confession  of  faith,  promulgate  by 
the  emperor  Charles  v.,  at  Augsburg,  inlMS,  which  Dupin 
(and  catholic  writers  are,  in  general,  fair  judges  between 
one  protestant  and  another)  admits  to  be  perfectly  orthodrai 
on  the  article  of  justificatkm. 

This  sect  has  obtained  very  little  notice  from  continental 
writers,  and  its  followers  appear  rather  to  have  been  distri- 
buted among  other  persuasions.  The  assembly  of  divines 
in  1 643  condemned  several  writings  which  appeared  to  them 
antinomian;  and  the  parliament  in  1648,  in  what  ought  to 
he  called  the  Presbyterian  persecution  act,  among  other 
provisions,  enacted  that  any  one  convicted,  on  the  oaths  of 
two  witnesses,  of  maintaining  that  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  is  no  rule  for  Christians,  or  that  a  belie%'er 
need  not  repent  or  pray  fur  pardon  of  sin,  should  publicly 
retract,or,  on  his  refusal,  be  imprisoned  till  he  fbund  sureties 
that  he  would  no  more  maintain  the  same. 

The  little  importance  of  this  sect  renders  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  further  upon  its  history;  but  as  the  name,  like 
others,  is  bandied  about  as  a  term  of  reproach  Ysf  many  who 
do  not  understand  its  meaning,  we  cite  lirom  an  old  English 
account  of  sects  some  of  the  peculiar  opinions  which  were 
called  antinomian  by  the  orthodox,  before  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  source  of  the  whole  is  the  List  of  Heresies  of 
Pontanus;  certainly  not  a  work  to  trust  to  in  any  other 
respect  than  as  showing  what  opinions  it  pleased  some  to 
attribute  to  others. 

Piauebeia,  &c.,by  Alexander  Ross,  uxth  edition,  168.3. 
'The  antinomians  ore  so  called  from  their  opposing  and 
rejecting  of  the  law,  which  they  say  is  of  no  use  at  all  under 
llie  Gospel,  neither  in  regard  to  direction,  nor  correction, 
and  theretbro  ought  not  to  be  read  or  taught  in  the  church. 
They  say  that  good  works  do  neither  further,  nor  evil  works 
hinder,  salvation.  That  the  child  of  God  could  no  moro  sin 
than  Christ  could,  and  therefore  it  is  sin  in  him  to  ask 
pardon  fbr  sin.  That  murder,  adultery,  drunkenness,  are 
•im  in  the  vtekod.  bqt  not  in  tbe  children  of  grfice,  nor 


doth  God  look  upon  them  as  sinners,  and,  consequently 
that  Abraham's  lying  and  dissembling  was  no  sin  in  him. 
That  no  man  should  be  troubled  in  his  conscience  for  any 
sin.  That  no  Christian  should  bo  exhorted  to  perform  the 
du^  of  Christianity.' 

ANTI'NOUS,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  aiul  &vouriteof  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  the  extravagance  of  whose  attachment 
was  shown  by  the  institution  of  divine  honours  to  Antinous 
after  his  deatii.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his 
death  there  are  many  stories,  but  it  seems  generally  agreed 
that  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  while  Hadrian  was  in 
Egypt.  The  town  near  which  he  died  was  rebuilt  by  the 
emperor,  and  called  Antinoe  Antinopolis,  instead  of  Besa, 
its  former  name.  Its  remains  exist  under  the  name  of 
EnscnS.  A  new  star  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the 
heavens,  which  was  called  the  soul  of  Antinotis.  Oracles 
were  delivered  by  him,  which  must  be  taken  as  forgeries 
invented  by  Hadrian  himself,  or  according  to  his  order. 
That  courtiers  shouhl  have  lent  their  countenance  to  this 
absurd  and  profane  homage,  in  compliment  to  their  master's 
weakness  and  blind  partiality,  may  easily  be  credited ;  but 
that  the  worship  of  this  new  divinity  should  ha^-e  outlived 
the  prince  who  established  it,  when  no  longer  cnforred 
either  by  interest  or  fear,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
stubborn  credulity  of  a  people  over  whom  superstition  had 
gained  the  ascendency.  It  still  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Valentinian ;  but  it  was  turned  to  account  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church,  to  whom  it  furnished  an  argument 
against  the  pagan  system  of  worship,  and  the  means  of 
exposing  the  absurd  principles  of  their  religion.  Among 
the  remaining  treasures  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  statues  of 
Antinous,  nearly  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Venus,  and 
very  similar  to  each  other,  rank  among  the  most  beautiful. 
That  originally  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Albani,  the  most  perfect  perhaps  of  those  executed  for  the 
Roman  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  court  to  the 
emperor,  is  a  standing  figure  in  marble.'  The  head  looks 
downwards,  with  a  melancholy  expression,  vhich  they  all 
bear :  the  hair  in  ell  of  them  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
covering  the  forehead  nearly  as  low  as  the  eyebrows.  The 
busts  of  Antinous  are  also  very  fine.  (See  Xiphilinus; 
Bayle,  Diet.  Hut.,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted ;  also 
'Winkelmann.  ii.  p.  464,  &o.  French  trans.) 

ANTI'NOUS  (CoNSTEttATiONS).  [Sec  Aquila.] 
ANTIOCHEI'A  Ckvnoxtm),  commorriy  called  AntiocU 
and  Antaki,  or  Antakieh,  a  town  in  Syria  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asy.  the  anticnt  Orontes,  36"  12'N.  lat.,  se**  VV  E 
long.,  forty-six  geographical  miles  west  of  Haleb  ( AleppoX 
and  twenty-two  due  south  of  Scanderoon  or  Alexandretta 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name. 


'Silver,  Brit  Mm] 

Anlioch  belongs  to  the  Pashalick  of  Haleb.  It  stands  in 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  which  here  forms'  a  fertile  plain, 
abont  ten  miles  long  andflveor  six  Iffoad  (Brown).  On  tho 
west  aide  of  the  river  is  part  of  the  mountain-range  of  Ama* 
nns,  and  on  the  east,  to  the  south  of  Antuwh  and  bordenng 
close  upon  it,  is  the  northern  termination  of  the  mountains 
cEdled  J^el  Akra,  the  uitient  Casius,  The  river  at  Anttoch 
is  fh)m  100  to  150  fMwide,and  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  The  Orontes  in  anttent  times  was  navigated  up  to 
the  city,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  geographical  miles  ftom  its 
mouth,  and  might  again  he  made  navigable  for  sailing  boats 
if  cleared  out  below.  A  large  part  of  the  immense  walls  of 
antient  Anlioch  still  remain,  but  authorities  vary  as  to  the 
circuit  enclosed  by  them.  Mr.  Buckingham  gives  them  a  cir- 
cuit of  nearly  four  miles ;  but  this  is  much  less  than  the 
amount  assigned  by  antient  authorities.  They  run  along  the 
river  on  the  N.W.,  ascend  the  steep  hill  on  the  S.W.,  on 
the  S.E.  run  along  its  summit,  and  on  the  N.E.  run  down 
the  hill  to  the  river.  The  walls  ore  from  thirty  to  fifty  fbet 
high,  fifteen  f^t  thick,  and  flanked  by  numerous  square 
towers.  It  seems  not  unlikely,  ftoia  the  quantity  of  Roman 
tiles  fbund  in  ^e  towers,  and  the  noo^e  of  theiBdispositioii| 
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lluit  the  ejdsting  walls  oi  Aniioeh  on  chiefly  Romui  work : 
possibly  tibera  are  bat  few  parte  of  the  or^nal  walls  erected 
under  the  Seleucids.  It  appears  indeed  most  probable  that 
the  present  walls  are  those  which  were  erected  by  Justi- 
nian, after  the  town  had  been  ruined  by  the  Persians. 
Mr.  Bnckingham  says  that  one  portion  of  the  wall  and 
towers  in  the  S.W.  cniarter  is  perfect 

Antiooh,  though  fallen  from  its  antient  importance,  is 
still  one  of  the  large  towns  of  Syria :  the  population  is  stated 
at  about  10,000,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  ascertained. 
It  has  no  good  pablio  buildings.  The  houses  are  chiefly 
built  of  stone,  pent-roofbd,  and  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  with  a  raised  pavement  on  each  side  for 
foot  passengers.  The  baiars  ate  nvmenmst  and  contain  a 
good  supply  of  such  articles  as  are  in  demand  in  the  country 
about  Antioeh.   The  manufiietures  of  the  place  are  coarse 

f tottery,  cotton  doth,  silk  twist,  leather,  and  saddlery.  The 
anffuage  of  the  Mohamnaedans  at  Antioeh  is  generally 
Tu»ish  ;  there  are  a  few  Christian  fitmilies  there,  and  some 
Jews.  The  atr  of  Antioeh  is  reputed  to  be  moxe  salubrious 
than  that  of  Haleb.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Antiooh  from 
the  towers  above  is  described  as  highly  interesting :  *  The  ; 
northern  portion  within  the  antient  walls  is  now  filled  with 
one  extensive  wood  of  gardens,  chiefly  olive,  mulberry  and 
fi^  trees;  and  along  me  winding  banks  of  the  river,  tall 
and  Alender  poplars  are  seen.'  fBuckingham.)  The  chief 
street  seems  to  nave  run  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  following  its 
direction  towards  the  Bab  Boulou*,  or  *  ^te  of  St  Paul,* 
which  leads  to  Aleppo,  a  inrt  of  the  antient  pavement  is 
observed,  and  m  the  right  of  the  road  within  the  endosuie, 
are  numerous  caves  or  excavations  in  the  hill,  which  appear 
to  have  been  the  antient  Necropolis  or  cemetery.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  exist  to  the  south  of  the  city, 

Antiocheia  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  re- 
ceived its  name  from  his  father  Antiochus.  Antigonia, 
which  Antigonua  had  previously  built  near  the  site  of  the 
future  Antioeh,  sunk  into  insignificance  and  disappeared 
before  the  city  of  Seleucus.  Antioeh  became  the  residence 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  one  of  the  laraest  cities  of  the 
world.  It  probably  grew  still  larger  under  Roman  dominion, 
when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  seat 
of  pleasure,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
Strabo  (p.  750)  describes  Antioeh  in  his  time  as  consisting 
of  four  distinct  quarters,  each  having  a  wall  of  its  own,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  1^  a  common  wall,  ^ese  quartws 
marked  the  suecessive  adctitions  that  the  city  received  fh)m 
the  time  of  Seleucus  the  iounder  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
The  geographer  says  it  was  little  inferior  in  extent  and 
wealth  to  Seleuceia  on  the  l^gris  and  Alexandria  in  Egypt. 
Several  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  fond  of  spending  some 
time  here,  in  a  city  where  the  games  of  the  circus  and  the 
amusements  of  the  ttieatre  were  so  much  cherished  by  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  Under  Libaoius,  a  native 
of  the  place,  it  became  in  the  fourth  century  a  celebrated 
school  of  rhetoric.  But  before  this  period  Antioeh  had  also 
become  the  chief  station  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had 
been  firmly  established  here  by  Barnabas  and  Paul ;  and 
here  we  are  told  (Acts  xi.  26)  that  the  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  tho  disciples, 

Antioeh  continued  to  be  a  city  of  great  im|iortance,  not- 
withstanding the  fVequent  and  terrible  visitations  of  earth- 
ijuakes,  till  Chosroes,  the  Persian,  took  it  and  nearly  levelled 
it  with  the  ground.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  and  ^ain 
became  a  considerable  place,  and  continued  so  till  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  to  which  epoch  some  assign  the  remains  of 
a  wall  or  fort  on  the  hill  to  the  south  of  the  city.  Antioeh, 
after  it  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godefhiy  and 
Boemond,(A.D.  1098.)  became  a  Christian  principally  under 
the  European  conquerors  of  Syria.  The  sultan  Bibars,  in 
1269,  took  it  from  the  Christians  and  destroyed  itschurohes. 
It  afterwards  passed  under  Turkish  dominion,  but  has  never 
recovered  its  commerce  and  importance,  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  Aleppo.  Mr.  Budungham  says  that  the  Chris- 
tians of  Antiocn  have  not  at  present  a  single  church,  and 
that  they  assemble  for  prayer  in  one  of  the  excavations 
mentioned  above.  Antioeh  was  taken  possesnon  of  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha  Aug.  1,  1832,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to 
the  Porte. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Antioeh  is  peculiarly  rirb  in 
medals  and  engraved  stones :  great  numbers  have  been  col- 
lected at  different  times  after  the  earth  has  been  laid  bare 
by  heavy  rains  in  winter.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
of  the  (felencidevt  and  n«(t  to  then)*  thoso  of  the  period 


Jnlhu  Cmar  and  Augiurtiii :  one,  of  the  date  (tf  Angmtni,  ii 
given  at  the  head  of  this  artiole.  Phomidan  oouu  am  alto 
found  in  great  quantities. 

The  last  great  earthquake  at  Haleb,  in  1822,  extended 
also  to  Antioeh  and  did  some  damage,  (See  Strabo ;  Man- 
nert's  Sjfrien;  Brown's  Trai>el*;  Buckingham's  Jhxvels 
among  the  Arab  Thibet:  .kwnal  of  EdtKaiitm,  No.  II.. 
p.  249;  Itinirain,  &e.  Ptu,  1816,  without  the  author's 
name.) 

To  the  north-east  of  Antioeh  is  a  small  lake,  called  An- 
takieh  or  Bahr  Agoul^  which  oommunicates  with  the 
Orontbs. 

ANTIOCHEIA  of  Pisidia,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  where 
Paul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  preached  the  Gospel 
(Acts  xtii,)  It  seems,  that  at  this  time  Antioeh  had  some 
Jews  among  its  population.  The  position  of  this  town  is 
not  accurately  known,  unless  it  has  been  \-ery  lately  disco- 
vered, as  some  journals  inform  us,    (See  Stralw,  p.  -')77.) 

ANTItXJHUS,  a  name  best  known  from  its  being  borne 
by  many  Syrian  monarchs  of  the  Seleucidan  dynasty ;  but 
otherwise  not  uncommon  in  antient  history.  We  shall  de- 
vote this  article  to  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Syrian  empire  under  these  princes. 

I.  ANTrOCHUS.  sumamed  Soter,  or  Preserver,  was 
the  son  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander raised  Syria  into  an  independent  kingdom  (see  Anti- 
ooNus).  There  is  a  lomantio  story  told,  how  he  fell  despe- 
rately sick  for  love  of  Stratonice,  his  father's  young  wife, 
the  daufjhter  of  Demetrius  Ptdioxcetet ;  and  how  Sewuons, 
on  leanung  the  cmae  of  his  hhi's  disease,  resigned  her  to 
Inm,  and  caused  them  to  he  crowned  king  aod  queen  of 
Upper  Abu. 


[SnnnBtlLHw.] 


Upon  the  murder  of  Scdenene,  while  engaged  in  his 

expedition  to  subdue  Macedonia,  b.c.  280,  Antiochtis  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  reigned  nineteen  years,  during 
which  few  events  of  much  importance  occurred.  He  pro- 
secuted his  Other's  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
against  Antigonus  (Sonatas,  sou  of  Demetrius,  and  his  own 
brother-in-law;  but  the  dispute  was  accommodated  by  a 
marriage  between  Antigonus  and  Phila,  daughter  of  Se- 
leucus and  Stratonice,  in  consideration  of  which  the  Mace- 
donian prince  was  allowed  to  retain  the  peaceable  possession 
of  his  throne.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  also 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus.  The  reign 
of  Antiochus  is  distinguished  by  his  wars  against  the  GrauTs, 
who  had  crossed  into  Asia  and  obtained  a  settiement  in  the 
pravinee  named  after  them  Galatia.  Issuing  thence  they 
harassed  the  neighbouring  provinces  with  predatory  excur- 
sions, until  Antiochus  defeated  them,  and  obtained  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Sotra.  He  was  subsequentiy  engaged  in  an  un- 
successftil  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  Returning 
to  AnUoch  he  found,  or  took,  occasion  to  put  to  death  one  of 
his  sons  charged  with  having  excited  disturbances  in  his 
absence :  the  other,  named  uso  Antiochus,  he  proclaimed 
king  of  Syria.  He  died  soon  alter,  b.c,  261.  (Appian; 
Syriaca;  Justin,  book  xxvii ;  Anc.  Univ.  Hut.  vol.  viii.) 

II,  ANTrOCHUS,  sumamed  Theos,  or  (Sod,  son  of  the 
fbrmer,  succeeded  to  tiie  thnme  upon  his  father's  death. 
His  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  revolt  of  the  Par- 
thians,  b.c.  250,  under  Arsaoes,  who  succeeded  ultimat^ 
in  expelling  the  Macedonians,  and  thus  became  the  fbunder 
of  the  fmnidable  Parthian  empire.  The  remote  province  of 
Bactria,  and  otiiers  lying  eastward  of  the  Tigris,  followed 
this  example :  and  Antiodius,  apjxehensiveof  the  final  loss 
of  those  regions,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  B.C.  232,  by  whioh  he  agreed  to  repudiate 
his  wife  Laodice,  and  to  marry  Berenice,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Egypt,  settling  the  crown  upon  his  children  by  the 
latter:  These  conditions  were  ftilfilled :  but  on  iha  deatia  of 
Ptolemy,  two  yean  aflvriranli,  Antioe}u^~ngi^X^^« 
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tolMreoiqiinl  rigliti.  and  in  retoni  wu  poiMmd  llf  h«r, 

B.C.  247,  witn  the  viaw  of  securiog  the  luooeuion  to  her 
eldest  son,  Seleucus  Callinicus.  He  left  another  bod  hy 
her,  Antioehus,  Bumamed  Hiermx,  the  Hawk;  who  for 
aeveral  years  waged  war  with  his  brother  Seleuou  fx  the 
posMBsion  of  Asia  Minor,  bat  being  flnaUy  orartiuown,  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Egypt,  when  he  died.  (Sm  SehloMer'i 
Remarks  on  the  Reign  {ffJMiioekut  II.,  Unioereai/Uttorudia 
Uebertieht,  &c.) 

HI.  ANTI^X;HUS,  nmumed  the  Great,  was  the  ton 
of  Seleneos  CaUimotti*  and  snsoeedod  his  brother  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  b.  c.  223,  who  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief 
officers,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Attains,  king  of  Perga- 
mus.  Antioehus  owed  his  safety  and  his  throue  to  the 
honesty  of  bis  oousin-gennan,  Aobaua ;  who,  though  pressed 
by  the  army  to  assume  the  crown,  retained  it 'in  obedience  to 
the  legitimate  heir,  and  by  his  good  generalship  kept  Attalus 
in  chock.  The  first  care  of  the  jroung  king,  or  bii  advisers, 
was  to  appoint  governors  to  preside  over  the  several  districts 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  which  during  preceding  reign*  bad 
lost  much  of  ite  original  greatness.  The  kingdom  of  Ifet- 
gamus  had  especially  profited  by  the  wsaknes*  ftf  the  Seleu- 
cidan  dynasty :  but  under  the  able  manasBment  of  AchsBUS, 
those  pro^ncea  whidi  had  been  wrertaa  from  the  Syrians 
were  recovered,  and  Attalut  was  a^n  ocaifloed  within  the 
limits  of  bis  proper  kingdom.  Antioehus  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  Hoto  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  who 
were  appointed  governors  of  Media  and  Persia.  Trusting 
to  the  weakness  of  a  youthftil  reign,  they  endeavoured  to 
raise  their  provinces  into  independent  kingdoms,  n.c.  821 : 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  defeated  two  armies  sent 
against  them  under  sulxndinate  officers,  that  they  were 
reduced  by  Antioehus  in  person,  in  the  second  campaign. 

Returning  into  Syria,  he  found  abundant  matter  to  engage 
his  attention.  Achisus,  who  had  formerly  so  signalized 
his  fidelity,  now  found  that  bis  distinguished  nioceena  had 
excited  jealousy,  and  that  ploto  were  laid  against  bis  life 
by  those  who  were  in  the  king's  oinfldence.  Sacrificing  his 
sense  duty  to  his  perstmal  safety,  he  proclaimed  himself 
kiug  of  dKwe  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  which  be  had  reco- 
vered, and  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  charge.  Thus 
shorn  on  the  west,  the  Syrian  empire  was  equally  mutilate^ 
on  the  south,  where  Ptolemy  Phikipator  still  held  Cfslesyria 
and  Palestine,  which  had  been  conquered  by  his  predecessor, 
P.  Euergetes.  By  the  advice  of  his  council,  the  young 
monarch  turned  his  arma  first  against  Egypt.  He  marched 
into  Cffilesyria,  and  assisted  by  the  defection  of  Theodotus, 
the  governor  of  that  province,  gained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  It,  including  the  oapital,  Damascus.  The 
campaign  was  terminated  by  a  truoe  for  four  months,  to 
which  the  contending  paTties  were  indneed  to  agree; 
Antioehus.  by  the  necessity  of  returning  noithwuos  to 
oppose  AehBUB,  who,  not  satisfied  with  hiB  possasaiHis 
in  Asia  Minor,  aimed  at  extending  tiwm  to  the  oaatward 
of  Mount  Taurus;  and  Ptelemy,  by  the  reverses  which 
he  had  snflered,  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  time  to 
prepare  for  fresh  exertions.  Negotiatims  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  were  set  on  foot :  bat  each  party  claiming  Cuale- 
syna  and  Palestine,  in  virtue  of  the  putition  of  Alexander's 
conquests  made  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  (see  Selbucus) 
the  truce  expired  before  anything  was  agreed  to.  War 
was  resumed,  B.C.21B.  At  first,  Antioohus  carried  all  be- 
fore him  :  he  penetrated  into  Phenicia,  forcing  the  passes 
of  Mount  Libanus;  gained  possession  of  Galilee,  and  sub- 
dued the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jwdan.  But 
these  advantages  he  lost  in  the  fellowing  year  in  a  great 
battle  fought  at  Rapbia,  near  Gasa,  in  wliieh  he  was  de- 
feated wttE  great  steughter,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  An- 
tioch  wilb  the  WBoek  ofliis  army.  Goalesyria  and  Palestine 
retonied  to  their  allegiance  to  Ptolemy:  and  the  Syrian 
king,  preued  at  the  same  time  by  AcbiBUs,  was  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace  with  Egypt,  which  he  obtained  on  condition 
of  resigning  his  claim  to  the  contested  provinces.  Being 
now  at  leisure.  Antioehus  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  Achsus,  whom  be  overpowered  and  put  to 
death :  by  this  act  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  were  again 
annexed  to  the  Syrian  empire,  (b.c.  213.) 

Having  secured  his  western  at  the  expense  of  his  southern 
dominions,  A  ntiodiuB  turned  his  attention  towards  the  east, 
where  the  growing  power  <d  Parthia  threatened  serious 
danger.  Arsaoes,  the  son  of  him  who  estaUisbed  the  Par- 
thian em^.  had  ovenun  Media  while  Antkwhus  was  en- 
gmied  in  the  wars  against  PtolMny  and  Aebmu.  He  was 


unable  to  widuUnd  the  attack  of  Antioehus  in  pencm,  sad 
was  soon  driven  out  of  bis  new  conquest.  The  Syrian  mo- 
nanifa  in  bis  turn  invaded  Parthia,  and  after  several  cam- 
pa^ns.  a  treaty  was  concluded,  hy  which  Arsaces  was  left  in 

Suiet  possession  Hyrcania,  on  condition  of  his  assisting 
Lntiaehufl  to  recover  the  lest  of  the  revtdted  provincM. 
Afker  an  unsuccMsflil  attempt  to  recover  Bactria  fnn 
BudiydemuB*  with  whom  he  at  last  eoneluded  a  treaty,  be 
enased  the  mountains  of  Parapaminis  (also  called  Cancasu^ 
into  India,  formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king  of  that 
portion  of  the  country,  and  directing  his  much  homeward 
through  the  provinces  Aracbosia,  Drangiana  and  Car- 
mania,  intermediate  between  the  Indus  and  Persia,  re-eita- 
blished  the  supremacy  of  Syria  in  those  distant  regioafk 
He  returned  through  Persia  to  Antioch,  having  been  em- 
ployed for  seven  years  in  these  eastern  campaigns.  Tbu 
was  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  since 
the  rertdt  of  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  AntiDchus  Tlwos ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time  that  Antioehus  had  earned  by  hit  su* 
cesses  the  most  specious  idaim  to  the  title  of  Great 

Soon  after  or  about  the  time  of  the  return  ceT  Antiodiiu, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of  Ave  years  old,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  (B.G.  205,)  on  the  ^th  of  his  fetber, 
Rolemy  Philopator.  Antiocbiu  and  niilip  king  (tf  Mace- 
donia united  in  a  design  to  expel  him,  and  share  flw 
Egyptian  dominions  between  themselves.   The  unfiutunate 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  Ccclesyria  were  the  bone  of  con- 
tention, the  favourite  battle-field  on  which  their  more  power- 
iiil  neighbours  fought  out  their  differences.  Antioebui 
regainw  possession  of  them  in  the  course  of  two  campaigiu. 
On  his  being  called  away  to  Asia  Minor,  Judtea  was  over- 
run by  Soopss,  the  Egyptian  general;  but  it  was  loca 
reconquered  by  Antioehus,  who,  upon  entering  Jerusalen), 
(u.c.  1 9S,}  was  received  by  the  Jewish  people  with  great  joy, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect;  in  return,  be 
granted  many  privileges  to  them,  enradaUv  ordaining  that 
BO  foreignw  sbuild  be  permitted  to  aamana  access  ioto  tba 
intraior  of  the  temide.  But,  findtnjg  the  power  of  Egypt  still 
unlm^on,  and  his  own  resoimes  ucompetent  to  wage  war 
on  two  sides  of  his  empire  at  once,  and  being  anxious  to  re- 
cover all  that  bad  belonged  to  the  first  Seleucus  in  Asia 
Minor,  Antioehus  now  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  daughter  and  toe  young  king  of  Egypt,  to  be  nm- 
summated  when  both  came  of  age,  by  which  CaalesyriE  and 
Palestine  were  to  be  given  with  the  princess  as  a  dowi;. 
Having  thus  purchaswl  the  neutrality  of  bis  most  powtirfiil 
enemy,  he  proceeded  with  a  powerful  fleet  round  AsiaHinor, 
reducing,  m  his  way,  many  of  the  maritime  Greek  citm 
He  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  took  possession  of  the  Thn- 
cian  Chersonese,  (b.c.  I960  which  he  claimed  for  bi»  iab»- 
rit^nce,  as  having  been  oon^ueied  hy  Sdeucus  Nicator  from 
Lysimaehus;  and  here  he  came  in  contact,  for  the  fin>t 
time,  with  the  power  before  which  his  own  was  compelled 
to  retire.    The  Romans  had  already  reduoed  Macedotiis 
to  the  condition  of  a  subject  kingdom,  thus  indicating  the 
extent  of  their  ambition,  and  the  probable  consequence  of 
their  success  in  the  seoond  Punic  war,  when  Antioehui 
crossed  into  Europe,  and  wrested  the  Chersonese  ftom  the 
impaired  power  of  Philip.   Jealous  of  this  new  interlerer  in 
the  afiairs  of  Europe,  the  Romans  sent  ambassador!  to  r^ 
quire  restitution,  not  onlv  of  all  that  Antioehus  bad  taken 
from  Philip,  hut  of  all  uat  he  had  taken  from  Ptolemy, 
whose  guardians,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  bad 
placed  him  under  the  wardship  of  the  Romans,  as  a  protection 
against  the  ambition  of  his  Syrian  neighbour.  Antiochni 
retried  to  these  requisition*  in  terms  as  naugh^  utiMMBii 
which  they  were  made ;  and  it  was  evid«it  that  the  ouand 
would  soon  end  in  an  appeal  to  aims.    (See  Polybiui, 
XviiL  33.) 

In  the  following  year,  (B.C.  195,)  Hannibal,  driven  fton 
Carthage,  came  to  Ephesus  to  seek  the  protection  of  the 
king  of  Svria ;  and  his  representations,  joined  to  the  known 
value  of  nis  services,  fixed  the  wavering  determination  of 
Antioehus,  and  induced  him  to  match  his  strength  a^ut 
the  redoubted  power  of  Rome.  A  period  of  negotiation 
elapsed,  in  which  neither  mrty  would  abate  from  tbeir  pie- 
tensions,  and  neither  probably  was  sinoerely  desinxu  of 
peace.  It  was  both  the  misfortune  and  the  fault  of  Antio- 
ehus, that  he  suffered  his  confidence  to  be  alienated  fiw 
Hannibal,  and  allowed  him  no  share  in  the  direction^ 
affairs.  In  the  winter  of  192  B.G.i  Antiodiuswas  ui^n 
by  the  iStohans  to  pass  into  Greece.  He  crossed  over  win 
an  army,  posted  himself  in  the  ttm^of  Demetnas,  sndvu 
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shown  \jf  the  iBtoUans  tliefif  tomtiKm^er-lft-etiifef'.  An- 
tioehus  appeals  to  have  managed  a&ira  badl^.  He  misht 
have  made  the  Idnit  of  Macewm  his  friend  instead  of  nis 
enemy ;  and  after  his  capture  of  Enbosa,  instead  of  pushing 
on  his  conquests,  he  spent  his  time  at  Chalels,  and  in  nego- 
ciating  with  the  petty  states  around  him.  The  Roman 
consul,  Aoilius  Glabrio,  wi^  Ceto  fbr  bis  legate,  now 
advanced  against  the  Syrian  king,  who  made  a  stand 
at  Tbermopylee,  but  was  utterly  routed  and  compelled  to 
retire  to  Asia,  (b.c.  191.)  The  next  year  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  elected  consul,  and  «pp<Hnted  to  oonduot  the 
Syrian  war,  and  his  brother,  the  celebrated  Afrioanut. 
served  undw  him  in  the  quality  of  lieutenant.  Under  th^ 
able  guidaaoe  the  war  was  soon  terminated ;  and  ita  end 
was  hastened  hr  the  unskifAil  condnet  of  Antioohns.  Dis- 
heartened hj  his  remses,  ana  «epe<nally  by  a  seoond  de^t 
at  aea,  he  withdrew  his  Ibreec  from  LyMnaohia,  in  Thrace, 
and-from  the  strong  citiea  on  the  Hellespont,  which  would 
at  least  hare  retarded  the  progress  of  the  Romans  fiir  some 
time ;  and  thus  he  gave  them  free  access  into  Ana.  Yet 
they  hod  no  sooner  crossed  the  Hellespont,  than,  struck  with 
terror,  be  sent  ambassadors  to  endeavour  to  n^tiate  a  peace. 
The  terms  he  c^ered,  though  tolerably  humiliating,  were 
not  such  as  satisfied  the  ambition  of  the  Romans,  who 
required  that  he  should  defray  all  the  expenses  to  which 
they  had  been  put  during  the  war,  set  at  Uber^  all  the 
Gm^  cities,  and  evacuate  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  west 
of  Mount  Taurus.  These  conditions  Antioehus,  thinking 
tlut  no  harder  could  be  imposed  on  a  conquered  enemy, 
feflised  to  acoept,  and  edleeting  his  whole  ftmce,  he  met  the 
consul  Scipio,  (e.c.  ItO,)  tn  a  pitched- battle  near  Magnesia 
of  Sipylufl,  in  which  ho  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter. 
This  was  decisive :  he  retired  hastily  to  Syria,  and  again 
sent  to  negotiate  for  peace,  which  he  obtained  on  terms  not 
materially  harder  than  those  before  offered,  yet  such  as 
must  have  been  very  galling  to  ttie  haughty  monarch,  and 
hitherto  successflil  conqueror.  He  was  to  resign  the  pro- 
vinces west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  pay  1 8.000  Euboin  talents 
Tor  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans 
his  elephuits  and  ships  of  war ;  and,  a  yet  more  disgracefhl 
stipulation,  to  place  in  their  hands  Hannibal,  and  other 
foreignen  who  had  taken  reftige  at  his  court  from  the 
hatred  of  that  grasping  and  revenge&l  people.  Hannibal, 
with  another,  presOTved  his  aal^  bv  timely  fl^fat ;  the  rest 
were  delivered  np,  togethn  wm  hostages  the  ebsor- 
rance  of  the  treaty,  of  whom  Antioehus  Einphanes,  the 
king's  younger  son,  was  one. 

Antioehus  did  not  long  survive  this  hutailisting  treatv, 
which  was,  in  some  degree,  the  cause  of  his  death.  In 
ooUeeting  means  to  pay  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
him.  he  was  led'  to  plunder  a  wealthy  temple  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Blymais.  Indignant  at  the  sacrilege,  the  people 
of  the  phuie  rose  in  arms,  and  massacred  nim  and  his 
attendants,  (b.o.  187.)  in  the  tUt^p^ventb  year  of  his 
reign,  and  flfty- second  of  his  age.  He  merited  the  title  of 
Great,  only  as  being  the  most  eminent  of  a  series  of  princes 
of  the  same  name,  none  of  whran  were  distinguished  either 
§m  talent  or  goodness.  He  did  mwe,  however,  to  restore 
'  the  greatness  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  under  the  first  SdHious, 
than  any  oflier  of  bis  dynasty ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in 
meeting  the  first  shook  of  that  iron  power  before  which  all 
the  great  monarchies  of  the  known  world  were  destined  to 
falL  (Folybius,  lib.  9,  Sec.;  Appian,  Svriaeat  I^v.  Hb.  36, 
37 ;  Ralegh,  Hiat.  t\f  World ;  Anc.  Unw.  Hut.,  vol.  viii.) 

IV.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious, 
the  second  son  of  Antioohus  the  Ore^,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Seleucus  Fhilopator  (b.c.  1 75  or  1 76).  Antioehus 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death,  on  his  way  from 
Rome,  where  he  bad  been  detained  as  a  hostage  far  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  &ther  after  the 
battle  of  Magnesia. 


The  first  stents  ot  his  reign  which  require  aoUee^  are 
his  hostilities  irith  Bgypt.  which  then  reclaimed  the 
provinces  of  Palestine  and  Gaelesyna,  wrested  from  her 
by  Antioehus  the  Great.  In  the  first  campaign,  (B.C. 
171.)  he  routed  the  Egyptians  between  Mount  Casius 
and  Pelnsium.  and  took  advanti^  of  his  success  to  fortify 
the  frontiers  of  Palestine  Eigainst  ikrther  aggression.  Pur- 
suing his  success,  in  the  next  year  he  overran  all  Egypt, 
dxcept  the  strong  ci^  of  Alexandria,  and  gained  possession 
of  the  person  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the  young  King.  In 
the  same  year  he  sacked  Jerusalem,  and  profahM  andplun- 
dered  the  temple,  as  related  in  Maccabees  i.  c.  1,  and  ii.  c.  5  ; 
after  which  Im  appointed  Philip  the  Phrygian  govwnor  of 
JudM.  After  tiie  capture  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  Alex- 
andrians  raised  Ptolemy  Energetes,  commmly  called  Phys- 
con,  his  brothw,  to  the  throne.  This  induced  Antioehus  to 
undertake  a  tbiid  expedition  to  Egypt  (a.c.  169) ;  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  the  kingdom  to  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor. he  renewed  the  war,  deftated  the  Egyptians,  and  laid 
siege  to  Alexandria.  Being  unable  to  redoce  that  city,  he 
left  Philometor  as  the  nominal  king  of  the  country,  retaining 
ir  own  hands  only  the  strong  city  of  Pelusium,  the  key 
.-  "l^ypt  on  the  side  of  Syria.  He  hoped  that  the  quarrelii 
uF  the  nval  brothers  would  exhaust  the  strength,  and  facili- 
tate the  entire  reduction  of  that  country ;  but  here  he  was 
disappointed;  for  seeing  through  his  amlntious  designs, 
they  agreed  to  hcHA  the  kingdtmi  in  common,  and  Egypt 
was  restored  for  a  time  to  its  former  trenqnUliQr.  Here- 
upon Antioafans  undertwA  a  fourth  npedition  (b.c.  I6S), 
entsnd  and  snbdned  Egypt,  and  was  on  the  pant  of  laying 
siege  to  Alexandria,  wlwn  be  was  met  by  ambaas^ors  from 
Rtnoctwho  peremptorily  required  him  to  depart  from  Egypt, 
and  tha  imperiMis  mandate  was  obeyed.  Returning  through 
Palestme  in  Uie  same  year,  be  vented  his  spleen  by  ordering 
that  great  persecution  of  the  Jews  related  in  the  second  book 
of  Maccabees,  in  which  the  temple  was  polluted,  and  its  ser- 
vice broken  off,  until,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  years, 
it  was  restored  by  Judas  Maocabaus.  Of  the  Maccabeean 
wars  we  shall  give  an  account  under  the  article  Macca- 
BBBs:  the  cru^ties  perpetrated  on  the  insurecDt  Jews  in 
the  course  of  them,  by  the  agents,  and  under  me  command 
of  Antioehus,  have  rendered  his  name  deservedly  hateful 
The  steady  and  successful  resktanee  of  that  high  spirited 
people  drained  Syria  of  amy  after  army :  and  uie  difficul- 
ties of  the  king  woe  increased  by  revolts  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  I^vidmg  his  disposable  force  into  two  parts,  he 
sent  one  ander  me  command  of  Lysias  into  Judtea ;  and 
led  the  other  himself  into  the  revolted  provinces,  which  he 
soon  brought  back  to  their  allegiance.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, he  received  tidings  of  the  total  defeat  qf  his  armies 
in  Judjea.  Transported  with  passion,  he  hastened  towards 
Antioch,  devoting  the  Jewish  people  to  destruction,  when, 
in  the  midst  of  his  imprecations,  he  was  seized  with  violent 
internal  pains.  Still  he  continued  to  pursue  his  journey  with 
precipitation,  until  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  was  so 
much  injured  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  at  a  town  called  TabES, 
the  situation  of  wluch  is  not  certainly  known.  Tiiere  he  died, 
B.C.  165,  in  drea^U  agony  both  of  oody  and  mind.  He  was 
a  prince  of  dissolnto  and  undignified  character,  as  well  as 
Btainsdwith  the  darker  vice  of  cruelty.  Given  up  to  drunken- 
ness, to  low  debauobery,  and  to  gross  buffoonery,  he  received 
from  his  Bubjeots  the  nickname  of  Epimanes.  or  the  Mad- 
man, in  parody  of  his  assumed  title  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Illustrious.   (Livy,  xliL,  &o. ;  Polybius.) 

V.  ANTIOCHUS.  sumamed  Bupator,  or  well  fathered, 
son  of  A.  Epiphanes.  a  child  nine  years  old,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias,  well  known  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  After  a  nominsd  reign  of  nearly  two  years  he 
was  dethroned,  and  put  to  death  hv  his  cousin-serman, 
Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Fhikipatig,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  b.c.  162. 

Vt  ANTIOCHUS,  waa  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas, 
who,  being  depoaed  b^  Demetrius  Nioator,  son  of  Dome* 
trius  Soter,  and  perismug  in  Arabia,  left  a  son.  A.  Tbeos ; 
who  waa  raised  up  by  I^idotus,  sumamed  Tryphon,  as  a 
stalking  horse,  by  the  help  of  which  he  might  displace 
Nicator,  and  make  his  own  way  to  em|»re.  The  young 
pretender  was  at  this  time  but  seven  years  old ;  but  he 
was  readOy  raised  to  the  throne,  for  the  excesses  of  the 
reigning  prince  had  alienated  his  subjects.  After  a  nominal 
reign  of  two  years  he  waa  put  to  death  by  Tryphon,  whe 
assumed  the  enwn.   <8.c.  144-2.i 

Vn.  ANTIOCHUS.  sumamed  Sidetos^or  the  Bpi^r, 
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(M  named  from  a  Syiiao  word,  signifying  to  hunt.  ao> 
ending  to  wme  authorities,  but  more  prooably  from  the 
tovn  w  Side,)  was  a  younnr  sou  of  Demetrius  Sotor, 
and  brother  of  Demetrius  Niitator.  The  latter,  when 
expelled  by  A.  VI.  uid  Tryphon,  experienced  various 
fertunes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Far- 
thians.  A.  Sidetes  then  married  hia  brother's  wife, 
Cleopatra,  laid  claim  to  Syria,  and  expdled  Tryphon, 
(B.C.  138,)  who  had  held  it  since  the  murdw  of  A.  \i. 
His  reign  was  jwosperous  and  tranquil,  compared  with  the 
weak  and  turbulent  governments  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors. He  reduced  many  cities,  which  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  civil  wars  to  assume  independence,  and 
among  them  Jerusalem  (b.c.  134) :  and  he  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  which  had  profited  by  the  distractions  of 
Syria  to  usurp  much  of  her  eastern  dominions.  He  de- 
feated  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia,  in  three  battles,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  within  the  limits  of  I^irthia  itself,  and 
recovered  ali  which  had  been  wrested  from  Syria,  except 
that  province ;  but  his  life  and  reign  were  brought  to  an 
untimely  close  in  a  sudden  onset  mude  by  the  enemy  upon 
his  winter  quarters.  He  perished,  b.c.  129  or  128.  leannj^-  r*. 
&irer  character  for  justice,  generosity,  and  bravery,  tiUE 
belongs  to  moat  of  the  princes  of  this  most  profligate  age. 

VIII.  ANTIOCHUS,suniamed  Grypus.  or  Hook-nosed, 
from  ypH''  *  vulture.  After  the  death  of  A.  Sidetes,  Syria 
was  again  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Demetrius  Nicator 
escaped  from  Parthia,  and  resumed  the  crown ;  but  he  was 
■ooit  dethroned  by  Alexander  Zebinas.  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
successively  of  Balaa,  D.  Nicator,  and  A.  Sidetes,  retained 
possession,  however,  of  a  portion  of  Syria ;  and  Seleucus, 
ner  son  by  D.  Nicator,  regaued  some  districts  contiguous  to 
those  held  by  his  mother,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Syria.  This  raised  her  jealousy,  and  the  murdered  nim 
with  her  own  hand.  Still  thinUng  it  neeesaary  to  have 
some  one  of  royal  blood  to  give  countenance  to  the  sovereign 
power  wluch  she  was  bent  on  acquiring  for  herself^  she  re- 
called from  Athens,  her  son  AntiochuB  Grypus.  (named  also 
Phtlometor.  and,  on  his  medali,  Epiphanes,)  b.c.  125.  Sup- 
ported by  Egypt,  Grypus  soon  expdled  Alexander  Zebinas. 
Cleopatra  tMn  became  jealous  or  bim  also ;  and  perished, 
being  compelled  to  drink  a  poisoned  draught,  which  she 
hers3f  ban  offered  to  her  son.    Grypus  then  reigned  in 

Eiace  fi)r  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  a  fresh  competitor 
r  the  throne  started  up  in  the  person  of  his  half-brother. 

IX.  ANTIOCHUS,  Bumamed  Cyzicenus,  from  being 
educated  at  Cyzicus.  the  son  of  Cleopatoa  by  A.  Sidetes. 
After  a  sharp  contest  the  brothers  agreed  to  divide  the  em- 
pire, B.C.  1 1 3  or  1 12 :  A.  Cyzicenus  occupied  Cmlesyria  and 
Palestine;  A.  Grypus,  the  rest  of  the  empire.  BoUi  led  a 
dissolute  and  careless  life,  and  several  great  cities,  as  Tyre, 
Sidon,  &e.,  profited  by  their  sui^eneas  to  assume  a  short- 
lived independence.  Grypus  was  assaasinated,  b.c.  96.  A. 
Cyzicenus  was  defeated  ud  slain  by  Seleacus.  the  son  and 
successor  of  A.  Chypua,  b.c.  95.  Seleacus  puished.  after 
a  short  reign,  if  a  period  of  contest  may  be  called  such,  of 
seven  months. 

X.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Eusebes  the  Pious,  son  of 
A.  Cyzicenus,  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Syria  upon  his 
fathers  death.  For  a  time  he  disputed  the  tlirone  with  his 
cousins,  Philip  and  Demetrius  EuksBroe,  sons  of  A.  Grypus : 
but  (B.C.  88)  he  was  compelled  to  fty  into  Parthia.  He  re- 
turned (b.c.  86),  Eulueroe  being  dead  or  banished ;  and  while 
he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Philip,  another  Antiochus,  sur- 
named  Dionysius,  f^  brother  to  Philip,  seized  upon  CTcele- 
syiia.  The  latter  wsa  soon  slain  in  a  war  against  tiu  Ara^ 
bians.  After  a  brief  period,  the  Syrians,  wearied  by  the 
desolating  fends  of  the  Selemiidan  princes,  invited  Tigranes. 
king  of  Armenia,  to  take  ^ossessioD  of  tlw  country.  Eu- 
sebes then  fled  into  Cilicia,  (b.c.  83,)  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  obscurity.  The  evento  this  reign 
are  very  conf^ised. 

XI.  ANTIOCHUS,  sumamed  Asiaticus,  was  the  son  of 

A.  Eusebes.  Tigranes  being  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Syria  lo  make  head  against  the  Romans,  A.  Asiaticus 
gained  possession  of  part  of  the  kingdom,  b.c.  69.  He  re- 
tained it  for  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Syria  was 
reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province, 

B.  C.  65.  In  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  the  Seleucidan  dynasty 
ended,  having  ruled  Syria  for  247  years,  reckoning  from  the 
time  when  Seleucus  Nicator  began  his  reign  in  b.c.  312. 
(For  the  ebnmolwy  (MT  the  Syrian  kings  the  reader  should 
consult  Clhitan's  ROi  H^enid.} 


ANTIOCHUS  OF  COMMAGE'NE.  [See  Cokka- 

ANTITAROS,  called  also  by  i1m  ontienls  Olesnw,  one  of 
the  groiqi  of  the  Cydades,  is  situated  between  Siphnos  sad 
ParM,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  dEUigerous  chan- 
nel one  mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  ii«tii 
and  south,  and  three  miles  broad,  and  contains  one  small 
village,  with  about  3U0  inhabitanU;  its  productioDs  wn 
trilling,  consisting  only  of  a  small  quantity  of  poor  wine,  nn4 
a  little  'cotton  and  barley.  The  island  is  a  ma«s  of  wlulc 
marble,  and  is  only  celebrated  for  its  grotto:  the  entrance  to  it 
which  is  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  is  by  a  low  arrb  fbrmed  of  rougli 
craggy  ronks.  about  tliirty  paces  wide,  and  divided  into  twa  . 
by  several  natural  pillars.  This  passage  continues  about 
twenty  yards,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  precipice  that  miui 
be  descended  by  the  aid  of  ropes,  fastened  to  the  messes  of 
stalactites ;  after  advancing  a  little  farther  under  a  r^  of 
rugged  rocks,  there  is  another  descent,  but  not  so  {Hcecipitoiii 
as  ue  last  Another  passage  about  nine  feet  high  and  Geven 
wide,  whMe  walls  and  arched  roof,  composed  of  glittering 
white  and  red  marble,  are  as  smooth  as  if  wrought  by  art, 
leads  to  a  third  precipice,  the  sides  of  which  appear  like  a 
ftbeet  of  amethysts.  Then  follows  a  sloping  paasE^  of  about 
100  yards,  on  each  side  which  the  petrifactions  aMum 
the  appearance  of  a  ragged  curtain  partially  drawn,  and 
occasionally  of  snakes  coUwl  up  in  folds ;  this  conducts  to  the 
fourth  and  last  descent.  At  ttie  bottom  of  this  is  the  grotto 
120  yards  long,  113  wide,  and  60  feet  high;  it  is  an  im- 
mense arch  of  white  marble,  from  the  roof  of  which  depend 
large  stalactites  ten  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  waist, 
with  a  thousand  festoons  and  leaves  of  the  same  substance  i 
the  tlbor  is  rough  and  uneven,  with  varknu  coloured  oyslali 
and  stalagmites  rising  up ;  and  in  the  midst  is  one,  tvren^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty'^r  feet  high.  It  was  diii 
pyramid  of  stalagmite  thnt  aerrad  u  an  t&if  when  H.  ds 
Nointel  visited  the  grotto,  and  celdmted  mass  on  it  When 
lighted  up,  the  wluTe  presents  a  most  brilliant  and  msgidfl- 
cent  scene,  but  the  smoke  from  the  torches  of  the  numerous 
visiters  has  somewhat  dimmed  its  effulgence.  la  some 
places  the  stalactites  have  partitioned  off  portions  of  the 
cavern  into  cells.  The  difficult  of  reaching  the  grotto  has 
latterly  been  much  diminished  by  the  provision  of  rape- 
ladders,  torches.  &e.,  for  which  the  guides  make  a  fimall 
demand  on  the  purse  of  the  traveller.  It  is  not  certain  that 
the  extremity  of  the  grotto  has  ever  been  explored.  The 
highest  point  of  the  island  is  in  37°  N.  lat.,  and  25°  3* 
E.  long.  (See  also  Toumefort's  Voyage  au  Lmmt:  Emf- 
clop6dte  Method.  Giog.  Physique.) 

ANTI'PATER,  a  Macedonian  of  high  birth  and  high 
reputation,  the  chosen  and  trusted  officer  of  Philip  and  A 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  <tf  Aiii- 
totle;  hewBS  leBmedhim8elf,and  the  patron  ofleamednttD- 
When  Alexander  left  Europe  for  Asia,  he  entrusted  the 
government  of  Maoedmia  and  the  regulation  of  Greece  to 
Antipator.  During  the  year  b.  c.  33 1 ,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  Lacedsmon,  Achaia,  Eleia,  and  the  greater  part  of  hi- 
eadia,  to  deliver  Peloponnesus  from  the  supremacy  of  Mace- 
donia. Antipater,  marching  into  Peloponnesus  to  quell  the 
disturbance,  was  met  by  Agis,  king  of  Lacediemon :  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  the  latter  was  slain,  and  bis  army  de- 
feated and  broken.  The  victor  summoned  a  congress  to 
meet  at  Corinth,  at  which  a  fine  of  1 20  talentii  was  imposed 
upon  the  Eleians  and  Achaians ;  the  LacedeamonianB  were 
obliged  to  submit  at  discretion,  referring  their  punish- 
ment to  the  arbitration  of  Alexander.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  severe  measures  were  taken  against  them. 

Well  acquainted  with  the  dangerous  temper  of  bis  mother 
Olymplas,  Alexander  had  abstained  from  allowing  her  sny 
share  m  iJie  administmtion  of  Macedonia  during  bii  owe 
absence.  She  did  not  bear  this  exclusion  patiently,  uul 
succeeded  in  raising  jealousies  between  her  son  ana  Anti- 
pater, insomuch  that  Alexander  determined  to  remove  his 
viceroy  to  a  less  independent  situation.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  sent  home  Craterus,  a  distinguished  officer,  in 
command  of  a  large  body  of  Macedonian  veterans  wba 
had  earned  their  discharge ;  and  commissioned  him  to 
assume  the  government  of  Macedonia,  while  Antipater 
was  ordered  to  conduct  fresh  levies  to  Babylon.  A 
report  was  current,  but  it  is  not  corroborated  by  tiu 
b^t  authorities,  that  Antipater,  fearfril  of  a  like  fiite  to  that 
which  had  overtaken  Parmenion.  and  others  of  his  nwster^s 
followers,  administned  poiwm  to  Alexander,  by  means  of  hii 
sons  Casssnder  and  lolas,  who  b^d^^  office  «  cup^besreiii 
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We  do  not  give  credit  to  this  ttory :  but  It  is  certain  tliat 
Alexander  £d  die  at  a  critical  time  for  the  fortunes  of 
Antipater,  before  Craterua  had  reached  Greece.  The  late 
kings  brother  Arrhidnus,  a  bastard  son  of  Philip,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  the  Maoedonian  generals,  and  the 
army  in  Asia;  and  Perdiccas  was  appdnted  vioen^  over 
the  King,  who  was  a  young  man  of  weak  intdlec^  witii 
the  same  sort  of  power  as  the  Sfaizas  du  Palais  exercised 
in  old  times  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the  Hraxmngian 
dynasty. 

In  the  distribution  of  provinces  among  the  chief  o&»rs  of 
Alexander,  to  be  held  nominally  in  subordination  to  the 
Macedooian  crown,  though  in  &ct,  and  speedily  in  name, 
converted  into  separate  and  independent  kingdoms,  Anti- 
pater was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Mace£»nia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  He  was  soon  provided  with  employ- 
ment. The  Athenians,  impatient  or  the  superiority  of  a 
nation  whom  they  hardly  acknowledged  to  be  of  pure 
Hellenic  blood,  had  alrmdy  made  some  preparation  for  war 
with  Macedonia  before  the  death  of  Alexander  was  fully 
known.  A  Tote  was  passed,  that  the  state  would  take 
charge  of  the  common  ffeedom  of  Greece,  and  liberate  the 
cities  held  in  check  by  Macedonian  garrisons;  a  power'^  ' 
armament  was  put  in  lureparatbn,  both  by  land  and  «m<  , 
and  ambassadors  were  sent  to  invite  all  the  people  of  deece 
to  join  in  the  undertaking.  *  Athens  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  confederacy,  comprising  the  jEtolians.  Thessa- 
Itans,  and  almost  all  the  Greeks  north  of  the  Isthmus,  ex- 
cept the  Boeotians ;  and  of '  Peloponnesus,  the  Argeians, 
Eleians.  Messenians,  and  Sicyonians.  Leosthenes,  the 
Athenian  general,  posted  the  allied  anny  at  ThermopylA, 
the  celebrated  pass  commanding  the  entrance  into  Greece 
from  the  north.  Antipater,  drained  of  troops  by  Alex- 
ander's frequent  demand  of  reinforcements,  was  unable  to 
collect  more  than  13.000  foot  and  600  horse,  with  which 
he  advanced  agunat  Leosthenes.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonians  vrare  defeated,  somewhere  between  Pyln 
and  the  town  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly,  to  which  Ant^ter  re- 
treated, meaning  to  abide  asie^e  until  assistance,  mr  which 
he  had  already  sent,  should  amve  irom  Asia. 

Leonnatus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals  who  had  obtained 
the  satrapy  of  Ii^sia,  otherwise  called  Hellespontine 
Phrvgia,  was  the  first  who  came  to  help  Antipater.  The 
Hellenes  (as  Diodorus  distinguishes  them)  broke  up  the 
sie^e  and  marched  to  meet  Leonnatus ;  a  battle  ensuM,  in 
which  the  Macedonians  were  beaten  and  their  general 
killed.  Meanwhile  Antipater  evacuated  Lamia,  and  formed 
a  junction  with  the  defeated  army ;  by  the  help  of  which 
he  kept  the  field,  though  he  dared  not  venture  on 
another  battle.  But  Craterua  arrived  from  Asia  with 
12,500  Teteran  troops,  wluch  he  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antipater ;  who,  thus  reinforced,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  48,000  men,  while  the  Athenians,  weakened 
by  the  return  home  a  considerable  part  of  their  ill- 
cemented  army,  could  only  muster  28,000  men.  An  inde- 
cisive batde  ensued,  in  which  the  excellence  their  Thes- 
salian  horse,  which  had  won  the  first  battle,  now  saved  them 
from  complete  defeat ;  but  they  felt  their  inferiority  too  much 
to  risk  another  encounter,  and  sent  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Antipater.  This,  called  the  battle  of  Cranon,  occurred  in 
August,  B.C.  322.  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  the 
confederates  collectively,  but  expressed  his  willingness  to 
come  to  terms  with  them  severally.  This  policy  was 
justified  by  the  e\'ent,  for  though  the  Greeks  refused  at 
first  to  dissolve  the  alliance,  yet  the  several  members  of  it 
dropped  off  tqr  degrees,  and  knfl  the  Athenians  uid  .Atdians, 
the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Macedonia,  to  secure  their 
safety  as  they  could.  Antipater  marched  mih  his  whole  force 
against  Athens ;  and  the  cidzens,  utterly  unable  to  resist, 
sent  Phocion  andDemades  to  sue  for  peace.  The^  obtained 
it  Qpon  easier  terms  than  were  always  allowed  m  Grecian 
warfare ;  for  he  only  required  two  obnoxious  persons,  the 
orators  Demosthenes  and  Hyperide8,to  be  delivered  up,  and 
granted  full  security  both  to  person  and  property,  on  con- 
dition that  a  Macedonian  garrison  should  be  henceforth 
quartered  in  Munychia,  to  guard  against  a  counter-revo- 
lution, and  that  a  complete  change  should  be  made  in  the 
form  of  government,  the  democracy  being 'abolished,  and  all 
ptditical  power  vested  in  a  body  of  about  9000  citizens,  who 
were  possessed  of  property  up  to  a  certain  amount.  He 
removed  a  la^ge  number  of  the  poorer  class  (apparently 
witii  their  own  consent)  into  Thraoe.  where  lands  were 
assigned  them.  Thus  ended  the  Lamian  war,  as  it  is  called. 
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in  the  autumn  of  n.c.  322,  the  year  after  its  comme 
ment.   Antipater  returned  to  Macedonia 

The  ./Etolians  were  the  only  members  of  the  confederacy 
who  still  held  out.  In  the  same  autumn.  Antipater  and 
Cratwus  marched  against  them.  They  abandon^  their 
inddbnsible  towns;  deposited  their  women  and  eluldren  in 
their  rugged  mountains ;  and  collecting  their  abte-bodied 
men,  prepared  to  hold  out  in  theur  f<Mrti  uses,  and  in  th«e 
cities  which  were  capable  of  being  maintained.  In  the  first 
encounters  the  Macedonians  sustained  considerable  loss; 
hut  the  superiority  of  force  by  degrees  prevailed ;  and  the 
./Btolians,  shut  up  in  the  mountains,  and  exposed  to  the 
aeveri^  of  a  mountain  winter,  almost  without  shelter  or 
food,  except  that  which  they  won  at  the  sword's  point,  were 
almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  th^  were  relieved  by  unex- 
pected news  from  Asia. 

For  the  proceedings  in  Asia  after  Alexander's  death,  we 
must  refer  to  Pbrdiccas:  it  is  enough  here  to  state  that 
tbe  ambition  of  that  general  led  him  to  aspire  to  be  Alex- 
ander's successor  in  the  throne  of  half  the  known  world. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  rid  himself  of  Antigonus, 
whose  aeuteness  ma.  activity  he  feared ;  but  the  latter, 
fathoming  his  designs,  fled  hastily  to  AntijAter,  and  apprised 
him  of  the  danger  to  which  he,  in  common  witii  others,  was 
exposed.  To  check  Perdiccas  in  time  was  raore  important 
than  to  punish  the  .^tolians ;  and  consequently,  aiter  con- 
cludmg  a  hasty  peace  with  the  brave  mountaineers,  Anti- 
pater and  Cratenis  led  their  army  into  Asia.  They 
separated:  Cratenis  took  the  field  against  Eumenes,  sa- 
trap of  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  slain;  while  Antipater  marched  into  Cilicia 
to  meet  Perdiccas.  But  he  found  no  enemy,  Perdiccas 
having  been  slain  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Macedonian  troops, 
after  a  short  interval,  elected  Antipater  to  the  office 
of  regent,  or  protector.  These  transactions  seem  to  have 
taken  plaice  in  the  year  321,  but  there  is  some  conflision 
as  to  the  chronolc^.  [See  ANTiooNns.]  In  tins  new 
capaciW  he  made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces: 
after  which  he  returned  to  Macedonia,  taking  with  him  the 
king  and  queen,  Arrhidceus  and  Eurrdice,  and  leaving  An- 
tigonus to  conduct  the  war  against  Eumenes.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  320. 

Antipater  held  the  regency  undisturbed  till  his  death, 
v^hich  took  place  in  318.  We  hear  no  more  particulars  of 
him,  except  that  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  illness,  and  that 
one  of  his  last  actions  was  to  put  to  death  the  orator  De- 
mades  and  his  son.  who  had  been  sent  amba^isadors  by  the 
Athenians  to  request  that  the  Macedonian  troops  might  be 
removed  fh>m  Munychia.  Demades  had  always  been  on  good 
terms  with  Antipater.  till  the  Macedonian  found,  among  the 
papers  of  Perdiccas,  letters  written  by  the  orator,  exhwthig 
Perdiccas  to  cany  the  war  into  Europe.  The  regent  had 
not  Ibrgotten  this :  he  letomed  no  answer  to  the  address 
of  Demades,  but  merely  made  a  signal  to  his  ministers 
of  punishment  (rote  nray^Uvoic  tiri  rate  ryiMptoMs),  who  put 
the  ambassadors  to  death  without  further  ceremony. 

Dying  soon  after,  Antipater  left  the  regency  to  Poly- 
sperchon,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Alexander's  surviving  gene- 
rals. He  appointed  his  son  Cassander  to  be  chiliarcn, — a 
term  origin^y  meaning  captain  of  a  thousand  men.  but 
ttansferted  by  the  Persians  to  some  high  officer  at  court, 
and  adopted  in  that  sense  by  Alexander,  with  many  other 
of  the  Persian  customs.  Cassander,  however,  contested 
the  possession  ol  Macedonia  with  Polyqierchon,  and  finally 
became  master  of  that  kingdom.  The  last  advice  which 
Antipater  gave  to  his  successm  was,  *  never  to  let  a  woman 
interftre  in  afEurs  of  state.*  This  was  expressly  directed 
against  Olympias,  and  her  subsequent  conduct  fwly  proved 
the  wisdom  of  it.  Antipater  dira  in  his  eighty-first  ^e«r, 
having  ei^oyed  ahigh  reputation  for  his  talents  as  a  minister, 
and  leaving  a  character  less  stained  by  cruelties  and  ex- 
cesses than  most  of  the  contenders  for  empire  who  sprang 
up  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Diodorus,  book  xviii.,  &c.) 

ANTITATER,  son  of  Antipas,  the  governor  of  Idumeia, 
was  himself  a  native  and  governor  of  that  province  during 
the  high-priesthood  of  Alexander  Janneeus.  After  that 
prince's  dea|h,  his  sons,  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  dis- 
puted the  succession.  Antipater  was  a  zealous  partizan  of 
the  former,  who,  after  a  bloody  contest,  was  estiwlished  in 
the  high-priesthood  by  Pompey  the  Great  This  favourable 
issue  was  very  mainly  owing  to  the  prudent  management 
of  the  Tdnmann.  and  he  wag  rewarded  by  the  conflifence 
of  lus  weajc  maitar,  under  whose  name  h^  ruled  in  Judiea 
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When  CtMar,  during  the  oelebnted  sieee  of  Alexandria, 
wan  himself  besiegea  in  his  camp  hj  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city,  Antipater  came  to  his  help,  and  found  opportunity 
to  perform  good  service,  and  signalize  his  own  courage. 
Cssar,  in  return,  obtained  for  him  the  citizenship  of  Rome, 
and  appointed  him  to  the  administration  of  Judeaa,  vhich 
enjoyea  tranquillity  and  prospered  under  his  cure.  He 
vas  poisoned  by  a  Jew  named  Malchus,  B.C.  49,  through 
jealousy  of  lUs  influence  with  Hyrcanus.  The  guilt  of  the 
crime  was  heightened  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  murderer, 
who  had  been  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  man  whom  he  poi- 
soned, and  had  received  other  benefits  at  his  hands.  Anti- 
pater left  fbur  sons,  of  whom  two  are  known  in  history : 
Phasael,  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  infamous  Herod, 
king  of  the  Jews. 

These  are  the  two  most  remarkable  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  Antipater ;  but  it  is  one  of  common  occurrence  in 
antient  history.   Morerl  has  articles  upon  eighteen. 

ANTIPATER,  L.  COELIUS,  a  Roman  historian  of  the 
Second  Punic  War.    [See  Coklius.] 

ANTI'PATHY,  (from  the  Greek  Avnvaetta,  compound- 
ed of  Ayrl  contrary,  and  irdOoc  feeling,)  properly  signifies 
an  involuntary  dislike  or  aversion  entertained  by  an  animate 
being  for  some  sensible  ol^ect.  Thus  a  man  may  have  an 
.intipathy  to  particular  smells  or  tastes — a  turkey-cock  to 
the  colour  red,  or  a  hum  to  the  smell  of  raw  meat,  &c. 
There  is  no  doubtthat  many  antipathies  are  natural,  and  do 
not  arise  from  any  accidental  circumstance :  such  as  the 
aversion  in  mankind  to  the  tastes  and  smells  of  many  drugs, 
and  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Such  natural  anti- 
pathies may,however,  in  many  cases,  be  overcome  by  habit: 
as  in  the  case  of  surgeons,  who  soon  learn  to  conquer  the 
disgust  occasioned  by  the  effluvia  arising  in  the  dissection  of 
the  human  subject  Some  nations  constantly  eat  food  which 
the  rest  of  mankind  would  nauseate,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  on  whale  blubber  and  train  oil.  When  the  Cossacks 
were  in  London  and  Paris,  in  1814,  they  sometimes  drank 
the  whale  oil  from  the  lamps  in  tiie  streets :  probably  an 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  would,  if  starving,  reject  the 
draught  which  the  Cossack  considered  as  a  luxury.  It  is 
moreover  quite  conceivable  that  individuals  may  have  such 
physical  pecuharities  as  will  cause  tbem  to  feel  pain  from  im- 
pressions on  the  senses  which,  to  the  generality  (tf  mankind, 
are  indifferent,  or  even  pleasurable :  thus  some  persons  are 
painfully  affected  by  the  smells  of  certain  flowers  or  per- 
fumes, which  are  commonly  considered  agreeable,  and  me 
sold  as  means  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Many  antipathies, 
however,  are  not  natural,  but  acquired,  and  arise  from  out 
associating  certain  objects  with  the  idea  of  something  terrible 
or  dangerous.  Thus  people  acquire  antipathies  to  spiders, 
earwigs,  wasps,  snakes,  rats,  and  other  animals,  from  form- 
ing exaggerated  notions  of  their  powers  of  harming  man- 
kind ;  and  by  encouraging  such  avendons,  they  majr  acquire 
so  great  sensitiveness  and  acuteness  in  distinguishing  these 
animals  by  the  smeU,  sight  or  hearing,  that  they  may  be 
aware  of  tneir  jHesence  when  other  people  are  unconscious 
of  it  Persons  may  acquire  antipathies  to  certain  kinds  of 
food  by  having  been  surfeited  with  them,  or  by  having  been 
accustomed  to  eat  them  for  long  periods  of  time,  as  under 
a  medical  regimen  during  an  illness ;  or  because  they  are 
made  of  substances  which  they  consider  as  unclean,  or  be- 
cause they  are  unfashionable,  as  being  eaten  by  people 
whom  they  think  less  refined  and  delicate  than  themselves. 
This  may  not  unfrequently  be  observed  in  persons  of  nar- 
row and'feeble  minds,  and  more  especially  in  children,  in 
whom  such  fanciful  dislikes  ought  to  be  carefully  but  not 
harshly  corrected  (See  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Understand- 
ing, b.  ii.  c.  33,  $  7  and  8.) 

Antipathy  properly  means,  as  we  defined  it,  a  dislike  of 
an  ammatg  tmng  toe  some  sensible  olgeot.  Its  medning, 
nowever,  is  sometimes  improperly  extnided  to  intmimcUe 
beings — a  phraseology  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  which  was 
much  used  by  the  antient  naturalists,  who  would,  for  ex- 
ample, have  said  that  an  alkali  had  an  antipathy  to  an  acid, 
or  that  water  had  an  antipathy  to  oil.  At  other  times  the 
word  is  restricted  to  animate  beings,  but  is  applied  to 
things  which  ore  not  objects  of  the  senses.  Thus  it  has 
been  said  that  the  mind  has  an  antipathy  to  certain  classes 
of  actions ,  by  which  it  is  meant  that  it  is  endued  with  an 
innate  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong. 
[See  MoKAL  Sbnsr.} 

It  is  sometimes  stated  that  antipathy  is  ^e  contrary  ef 
lynqntAy  •  but  this  ii  not  atricdv  true,  at  leait  u  zespeets 


the  use  of  those  two  words  in  modem  language.  Sympathy 
means  joint  tensibilitp,  or  the  feeling  of  pain  or  pleasure  m 
consequence  of  pain  or  pleasure  felt  by  another  sentient 
being.  Thus  a'person  who  pitied  the  misfortunes  of  ano- 
ther, or  who  felt  delight  in  the  same  pursuits,  amusements, 
or  studies,  as  another,  would  in  either  case  be  satd  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  Sometimes  sympathy  is  applied  to  the 
simultaneoui  initalnli^  of  dillbrent  ports  of  the  body :  thus 
one  eye  is  said  to  sympathize  with  rae  otiier,  when  an  injury 
mflicted  on  one  is  felt  by  both.  [See  Sympathy.] 
ANTI-PAXO.  [SeePAXo.] 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC  TREATMENT,  f from  two  Greek 
words,  Avri  against,  and  ^6ytMitc  ir^lammaiion, }  is  the  means 
of  removing,  or  lessening,  inflammation,  and  of  obviating  its 
eflects.  As  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  consider  fully 
either  inflammation,  or  its  causes,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
these  last  are,  either  mechanical,  as  wounds,  bruises.  &c.,  or 
of  a  more  general  nature,  as  atmospheric  changes  operating 
on  the  body  from  without,  or  altered  conditions  of  some  of 
the  organs  or  functions  of  the  bo^,  operating  within,  and 
influencing,  more  or  less,  the  rest  of  tiie  system.  The  effects 
^e  first  set  of  causes  are,  primarily,  always  loc^,  but 
soo...  or  later  become  general,  i.e.,  aftect  the  whole  system : 
the  effects  of  the  second  set  cf  causes  may  be,  primarily^ 
either  local  or  general;  but  when  local,  having  a  much 
greater  tendency  early  to  become  general.  The  local  effects 
seem  to  consist  m  an  alteration  of  the  vital  action  of  the  part, 
accompanied  with  pain,  gw^ng,  and  increased  heat  and 
redness.  The  general  effects  are  disturbance  of  various 
functions,  most  usually  a  diminution  of  the  fhnctions  of 
secretion,  exhalation,  and  nutrition,  or  assimilation  :  the 
heart's  action,  the  respiration,  and  flinctions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  also  affected,  but  in  different  degree  and  order 
in  different  cases.  The  chSnge  of  the  vital  action  of 
the  part  appears  to  produce  a  quickened  movement  of 
the  Dlood  in  the  extreme  vessels,  or  capillaries,  as  thev 
are  termed,  which  are  sometimes  slightly  contracted,  though 
more  commonly  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  presentiy  begins 
to  move  more  slowly,  and  at  length  stagnates  in  the  part,  as 
we  may  see  in  the  white  of  the  eye  when  iufiameo.  The 
blood,  too,  in  the  neighbouring  capillaries,  seems  to  incline 
towftids  the  part,  while  the  large  arteries  leading  to  it,  and 
ultimately  uie  heart,  assume  an  increased  action,  which 
occasions  greater  frequency  and,  generally,  force  of  pulse. 
The  consequences  of  these  alterations  of  the  action  of  the 
vessels  are,  the  effusion  either  of  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood,  as  the  serum  or  albumen,  in  their  natural  state,  or 
their  change  into  substances  not  found  in  blood,  or  any  other 
fluid  of  the  body,  in  its  healthy  state.  These  become  the 
source  of  further  change  of  structure,  as  suppuration,  ulce- 
ration, &c.,  and  the  cause  of  disturbance  in  the  flinctions  of 
the  system,  varying  with  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  its 
intensity,  and  other  eircumstances. 

The  means  of  preventing  at  tboderating  these  constitiite 
collectively  the  antiphlogistic  treatment  and  regimen.  We 
shall  here  nriefly  notice  the  chief  of  these. 

Blood-letting. ~~-V!e  have'  just  stated  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  inflammation  is  to  produce  effusion  of  the  serum 
or  Ijrmph  of  the  blood,  the  extent  of  which  depends  on  die 
quantity  of  blood  which  goes  to  the  parts  affected.  The 
processes  of  inflammation,  in  its  earlier  stages,  may  be  very 
certainly  restrained  or  arrested  by  diminishing  that  quan- 
tity.  This  is  done  by  abstraotion  of  blood,  either  local  or 
general.   If  the  inflammation  be  allowed  to  proceed,  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  other  changes,  and  destruction  of 
parts,  according  to  the  texture  affected,  will  ensue.  Now 
abstraction  of  blood,  thoUgh  it  may  prevent  the  extensioii  of 
suppuration  and  ulceration  to  parts  not  ^et  afi^ted,  is  zaiely 
found  eflbctnal  in  cheeking  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter, 
where  that  has  been  already  established.   We  see  then 
necessity  of  the  early  employment  of  bleeding,  and  the  other 
antiphlogistic  means,  if  we  desire  them  to  m  productive  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit.   The 'pr«;)udices  and  pre- 
vailing habits  of  the  people  are,  however,  generally  in  direct 
opposition  to  such  beneficial  measures ;  and  too  often  timid 
practitioners  allow  their  judgment  to  be  overborne  by  the 
importunate  requests  for  delay  of  the  well-intending  but 
ignorant  relations.   Thus  the  time  when  these  measures 
would  have  proved  most  serviceable  is  allowed  to  pass  over ; 
and  when  at  last  put  into  practice,  their  good  effects  not 
being  so  conspicuous,  they  are  not  so  highly  appreciated  «s 
they  would  be,  if  employed  at  an  earlier  penod.  Indeed,  at 
a  verv  late  itage^  fiu  from  b^g  nseft^s^fhey  ue  deoUadly 
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hurtfol.  (See  the  cue  of  a  phyiiciaii  meDtkmed  under  the 
•rtiele  ABsrmHcs.) 

Dmring  inflammatum  of  ehnt  aadu*  or  oavitiea,  i^.,  tboM 
esrities  of  the  body  which  do  not  oommunkate  with  the 
«xternal  air,  and  which  an  lined  with  mwu  mambimnei, 
&«  dispoutim  to  eAiriea  of  much  lymph,  or  the  albumen  of 
the  blood,  is  greater  than  in  other  oaiea.  To  prevent  this, 
iiiMe  prompt  and  Tigmrous  meavurea  moat  be  uaed.  Mo- 
dem physicians  hare  ascwtained  that  mercnry.  especially 
in  combination  wi^  opium,  has  a  powerful  iniluence,  not 
only  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  Ij^ph,  bnt  in  removing 
it  soon  after  it  is  effused :  an  example  of  this  is  witnessed 
when,  in  the  inflammation  of  the  eye,  collf^  ,  the  pupil 
il  filled  up,  and  vision  prevented  by  the '  -ti^>i  efl^ised ;  yet 
this  is  speedily  removed  if  a  suiBeient  (quantity  of  mercury 
be  early  introduced  into  the  system.  This,  then,  constitutes 
another  valuable  antipblc^stic  means. 

Purgatipat. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system,  and 
the-  amount  of  serum,  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  use  of 
purgative  medicines,  especially  .the  saline  pur^dves,  which 
generally  produce  very  liqaid  motions,  consistmg  of  a  large 
^opwtimi  of  semm.  These  are  not  only  proper,  bnt  eon- 
■titute  an  essential  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  treatment 

Natmants,  i.  e.  such  doses  of  emetic  medicines  as  occa- 
sion a  constant  feeling  of  sickness,  without  causing  vomiting, 
reduce  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  lessen  the  tendency  to 
effusion,  while  they  promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  sd- 
ivady  effbsed.  They  are,  eonsequently,  very  valuable  anxi- 
lia^  agents  in  subduing  inflammatory  diseases. 

Diaphor^Het. — The  quantity  of  blow  may  be  diminished, 
and  its  acrimony  lessened,  by  mcreasing  me  perspiration, 
or  diBoharge  flx)m  the  skin.-whicb  in  most  oases  of  inflam- 
roaticHi  is  nssened,  and  in  some  altogether  suppressed.  By 
&is  diminution  w  snnwession  of  perspiiation  not  only  more 
Uood  u  ret^ned  in  the  system,  but  also  those  salts  and 
aeida  which  in  a  heal&y  state  find  an  onflet  by  this  channel. 
The  means  of  ineresung  persiriratiott  are  termed  diaphon- 
tica,  or  andoriflcs.  These,  however,  seldom  produce  the  de- 
Blred  effltet,  if  there  be  much  heat  of  surface,  i.e.  of  tlM  skin. 
Thia  most  prerionsly  be  modetaled  by  the  use  of  the  means 
already  stiAed,  vis.,  Ueeding  and  porgativea,  and  also  by 
the  use  at 

R^friinnmt*. — These  cousistofoooling  drinks  to  be  taken 
infernally,  and  cold  applications,  as  cloths  dipped  in  iced 
water,  or  vin^ar  and  water,  or  even  ice  itself,  or  evaporating 
lotions  laid  upon  the  part  affected.  The  cold  affiinon  is 
often  very  serviceable  in  reducing  the  temperature  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  during  which  a  flow  of  per^iration,  which 
frequently  proves  critical,  is  apt  to  occur. 

It  is  self-evident  that  no  good  can  iblUnr  tiie  nae  tsi  any 
or  all  of  theae  means  of  lessenmg  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
tbe  body,  if  we  eontimie  to  supply  the  means  of  forming  it 
as  fitst  as  we  remove  it.  The  out  ct  the  patient  is,  there- 
fore, a,  we  might  almost  say  most  important  pcant  in 
the  treatment. 

During  inflammation,  as  stated  above,  the  functions  of 
secretion  and  exhalation,  as  well  as  of  nutrition,  are  lessened 
or  entirely  suspended ;  there  is,  therefore,  no  means  of  con- 
aoming  or  disposing  of  the  nutritious  matter  already  con- 
tained in  th&blood.  How  inconsiderate  then,  and  how  ab- 
ated it  is,  if  Ufa  be  valued  at  all,  to  use  means  which  greatly 
increase  this?  Persons  do  not  die  of  inanition,  or  from 
the  effects  of  tbe  absolute  privation  of  food,  under  many  days 
or  weeks,  (see  the  two  cases  narrated  under  Abstihsncb,) 
while  thousands,  millions,  die  of  inflammatory  diseases,  in 
a  period  varying  from  a  tem  days  down  to  a  faw  hours.  At 
the  beginning  tit  all  severe  inflammations,  there  is  a  ftdlure 
of  the  appetite ;  this  intimation  on  the  part  of  nature,  ever 
watchftil  for  the  preservation  of  her  wwks,  cannot  be 
sii^ted  wUh  impunity.  Reason  and  experience  strictly 
eiyoin  an  immeoiate  attention  to  the  diet.  Its  quantity 
should  be  lessened,  and  in  most  cases  its  quality  changed. 
In  respect  to  the  reduction  of  quantity  no  limit  need  be 

S laced  at  the  oommencement,  as  it  can  never  be  re- 
uced  too  low;  but  during  convalescence  careful  regula- 
tMMi  of  it  is  necessary,  that  it  may  not  be  insulBoient  on  the 
.  one  hand,  or  excessive  on  the  other.  Still  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  erring  on  the  side  of  deficiency,  than  of 
excess.  The  vessels  dr  the  part  being  much  weakened,  are 
again  easily  distended,  and  the  inflammatory  process  re- 
newed; henee  the  Itaqneney  of  relapses.  Br.  Baillie  has 
leoorded  it  aa  tiie  nsolt of  fiis  expenenoe,  'that  he  never 
ofaaervad  a  person  tasnug  a  rdapse  of  Jbetf  where  it  baa 


not  been  oaoaed  by  eating  annual  food.'  It  may  be  well  to 
explunhsrainwhatmyaoinal  food  proves  hurmil.  During 
its  use  the  Uood  requires  more  frequent  puriiying  by  eno- 
Bure  to  the  air  in  the  lungs,  or  by  resinntion.  To  effect  this, 
not  craly  Is  more  frequent  respiration  neoessary,  bnt  also  the 
heart's  action  is  increased,  so  that  the  blood  is  propelled 
with  greater  fluency  and  fitroe,  and  oonsequenfly  the  dis< 
tention  of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part  is  mcreased.  The 

S eater  frequency  of  the  respiration,  occasioned  by  the  greater 
mand  for  oxygen,  during  the  use  of  animal  food,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  the  workmen  in  diving-bells, 
who  require  the  air  to  be  renewed  much  more  frequentiy 
wfaffli  living  upon  animal  food  and  drinking  spirituous  liquors, 
than  when  living  on  vegetable  food  and  drinking  water. 
For  this  reason,  the  pearl-divers  of  Ceylon,  who  live  ex- 
clusively on  rice  and  otiier  v^tables,  can  remain  much 
longer  under  water,  without  requiring  to  come  to  the  sur- 
fooe  to  breathe,  than  any  Bun^teans  who  live  on  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  ibod.  Animal  food  and  spirituouB 
or  fermented  drinka  must  be  stcietiy  interdicted  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  inflammation,  and  their  use  be  avoided  till 
the  permission  of  tbe  medical  attendant  be  deliberately  ai^ 
voluntarily  given ;  previous  to  which  mild,  f^uinaceous  food, 
and  diluent  drinks,  should  constitnte  the  only  diet 

RmL—Al  person  in  a  horisontal  position  respiras  less 
frequently  than  when  in  an  upright  position ;  the  heart  also 
pulsates  less  frequentiy.  In  every  case  of  inflammation 
affecting  the  system  senerally,  tbe  patient  should  be  con- 
fined to  bed;  andastnere  is  mostiy  diminiehed  power  of 
the  muscular  system,  all  unnecessary  exertion  should  be 
avoided.  Numerous  visiters  should  not  have  access  to  the 
sick-room ;  for  speaking,  which  requires  the  exercise  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  fatigues  the  patient,  and  quickeiu  the 
dzmilatiui.  Besides  this,  the  air  is  vitiated  by  the  respira- 
tion <tf  visitars.  A  supply  of  pure  and  cool  air  is  renuisito  in 
all  inflammatory  oomplamta,  out  especially  forers,  do^  Ibr 
tbe  benefit  of  the  patient  aiid  tbe  aafoty  others. 

The  repose  of  the  mind  is  as  essential  as  that  of  the  body. 
All  oauses  of  anxiety  should,  when  poadble,  be  removed, 
and  cheerful  looks  bo  put  on  before  the  patient,  both  by  the 
physician  and  the  attendants,  in  order  uiat,  as  fsr  as  prac- 
ticable, he  may  be  inspired  with'  confidence  and  entertain 
hopes  of  recovery. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  means  termed  anti- 
phlogistic, by  which  we  attempt  to  restore  both  the  part 
afiected  and  the  system  generally,  to  the  natural  and 
healthy  state,  when  labouring  under  an  inflammatory  attack. 
The  special  application  will  be  given  as  each  disease  falls 
under  notice,  and  we  need  not  here  do  more  than  endea  ■ 
vour  to  impress  upon  eveiv  one  a  conviction  of  tiieir  im- 
portance. '  Under  favourable  oiroumstances  inflammation 
IS  more  completely  under  tbe  control  of  remedies  than  any 
other  disease ;  and  nevertheless,  it  is  more  or  less  concerned 
in  producing  a  very  lai^  share  of  the  mortality  in  every 
part  of  the  world.'   (See  Alison's  Outlinea  of  Patliology.) 

A'NTIPHON,  the  son  of  Sophilus,  and  tbe  oldest  of  the 
Athenian  orators,  who  are  generally  known  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  *  ten','  belonged  to  Rbamnus,  a  d^mos  or 
township  of  Attica,  and  was  born  about  b.c.  480,  the  year  of 
the  great  victory  over  the  Persians.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  famous  Gorgias  who  visited  Athens,  and  somewhat 
younger  than  this  sophist,  but  there  is  no  distinct  proof  that 
he  was  his  pupil,  though  it  is  sometimes  asserted ;  nor  are 
we  told  who  was  his  master.  In  course  of  time  he  opened  a 
school  of  rhetoric,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils  Thucy- 
dides,  the  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  who,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  his  eighth  book  (chap.  Ixviii.),  has  oommemmted 
the  talento  of  us  master,  and  recorded  almost  the  only  com- 
pletely trustworthy  event  in  his  life.  The  opinion  that 
Thucydides  was  the  roaster  of  Antiphon  appean  to  u» 
untonable.  (See  Van  Spaan).  It  was  the  profession  of 
Antiphon  to  write  speeches  for  persons  who  had  either  to 
defend  themselves  in  courts  of  justice,  or  wished  to  pro- 
ceed against  others,  and  also  for  those  who  had  to  address 
the  publio  assemblies.  According  to  tradition,  he  was  the 
first  who  became  a  hired  advocate  of  this  description, 
though  he  merely  wrote  speeches,  and  never  delivered  any 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  himself  concerned. 
AocordiuK  to  several  authorities,  he  is  the  oldest  writer  who 
oomposea  speeches  for  the  courts  oS justice;  no  speeches 
of  this  character  at  higher  anti^ui^  hemg  preserved.  (Dio- 
dorus,  Photius,  &c.)  There  is  no  diamiot  proo^  that  is 
satisfootory,  of  his  being  eariy  engaMd.in  publiq  snviee  ■ 
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flw  rilaiioe  of  Thne^didMi,  m  to  aU  his  life  prerioui  to  the 
erentB  related  in  his  eighth  book,  proren  ttiat  be  was  not 
engaged  in  any  important  military  capacity,  at  least  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  is 
the  archon  Epcmymus,  or  chief  archon  of  Athens  (01.  xc.  3. 
or  B.C.  418)  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xit.)  In  the  year 
B.C.  411,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
a  revolution  was  effected  by  which  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  was  abolished,  and  all  political  power  was  vested 
in  a  body  of  four  hundred.  ||SeeALCisiADBS,i.p.279;  Pblo- 
PONNBStAN  War].  Antiphon,  who  never  had  come  for- 
ward as  a  public  man,  did  not  show  himself  on  this  occasion, 
though  he  was  the  real  autbw  of  the  revolution,  and  Pisan- 
der,  who  appeared  as  spokesman,  was  merely  his  agent. 
Shortly  after  this  change,  Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with 
ten  ouors  ware  sent  to  lAc^smon  to  make  peaw  on  any 
terms  that  were  tolerable.  The  anabassadors  returned  with- 
out effecting  tb«r  object.  Discontent  grew  stronger; 
Phrynichus  was  assassinated  in  the  public  place,  a  oonnter- 
revmution  was  immediately  effected,  uid  Aldlnades  was 
recalled  fhim  exile.  Immediately  after  the  event,  Antiphon, 
now  seventy  years  of  age,  was  tried  for  bis  life  on  a  charge 
of  treason  to  the  state ;  he  made,  according  to  Thucydides, 
an  admirable  defence.  His  sentence  (see  the  decree  quoted 
by  CeedUus  in  the  Life  of  Antiphon,  attributed  to  Plutarch) 
was  death ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  his  house  was 
pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  marked  by  stones  bearing 
ue  inscriptitm.  Antqihon  the  Traitor.  Antiphon.  says  Thu* 
eydides,  was  inferior  to  no  Athenian  of  his  time  in  virtue ; 
lie  had  also  the  greatest  talents  for  conceiving  an^  plan,  and 
equal  talent  in  expressing  his  conceptions.  It  is  singular 
that  Thucydides  says  noUiing  about  the  sentence  or  the 
death  of  Antiphon. 

There  were  at  least  five  or  six  other  persons  in  antiquity 
who  bore  the  name  of  Antiphon.  Several  of  these  different 
persons  have  been  confounded  in  the  rambling  life  of  Anti- 
phon attributed  to  Plutarch.  One  of  them  was  a  sophist, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  work  on  Truth,  in 
which  it  is  conjectured,  from  a  few  references  to  it  in  extant 
writers,  that  some  of  the  leading  doctrines  afterwards  pro- 
mulgated by  Epicurus  were  announced  by  Antiphon.  The 
orator,  according  to  some  accounts  of  very  little  credit,  was 
executed  under  the  t>'ranny  of  the  Thirty  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  (See  Xenophon,  Hellenic,  ii.  3, 
40 ;  and  Van  Spaan,  DiatertaUo  de  AnHph.  Oro/.) 

Antiphon  wrote  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric,  which  is  k>it 
Sixty  orations  were  otKe  extant  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
phon, but  CsBiliuB  eimsidered  twenty-five  of  them  to  be 
spurious.  At  present  there  are  fifteen  extant,  three  of 
which  are  on  sul^ects  which  were  matters  of  judicial  inves- 
tigation, and  are  well  worth  reading.  The  otber  twelve  are 
distributed  into  tetralogies,  or  fours,  each  set  of  four  being 
on  the  same  subject;  they  are  merely  rhetorical  exercises, 
such  as  those  to  which  Cicero  alludes  when  speaking  of 
Antiphon.  iBrutua,  chap.  xii.  6.)  The  language  of  this 
writer  is  often  obscure,  and  the  style  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  some  of  the  Greek 
critics.  The  orations  of  Antiphon  are  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  Reiske's  collection,  and  in  the  first  of  Bekker's 
edition  of  the  Orators.  They  are  also  in  Dobson's  colleetion, 
vol,  i.,  with  Van  Spaan's  JOiumiatim,  Sec  The  text  of 
Sckkcr  is  tli^  licst 

ANTIPHONARY,  ANTIPHONARIUM,  in  music, 
the  book  wherein  the  antiphonies  were  written.  (See  An- 
TiPHONTf.)  By  an  order  of  Archbishop  Winchelsey,  made 
in  1306,  every  church  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  was 
obliged  to  be  furnished  with  an  antiphonary,  among  other 
equally  expensive  books ;  and  Spelman  states,  that  in  1424 
two  antiphonariea  cost  the  little  monastery  of  Crabhuse,  in 
Norfolk,  twenty-six  marks,  which  he  says  was  equal  to 
52/.,  according  to  the  value  of  money  in  his  time.  We 
may,  therefore,  calculate  the  expense  of  a  single  one  at  not 
less  than  from       to  100/.  of  our  present  money. 

ANTI'PHONY,  in  music,  i£tvTvpi»via,  alternate  singing,) 
the  antient  name  for  a  kind  of  an^m,  the  verses  oi  which 
were  chanted  by  each  side  (tf  the  choir,  alternately. 

The  fathers  of  the  church  iwetend  that  the  method  of 
antiphonal  singing  was  revealed  to  St.  Ignatius  in  a  vision, 
who  taught  it  to  the  Greeks.  St.  Ambrose  introduced  it 
in  the  western  churches  about  the  year  374.  The  chanting 
of  tiie  psalms  in  our  cathedrals  is  a  close  imitatiw  of  the 
sptient  antiphony. 

ANTI'PQPB^,  a  term  Awi  Dw  Omk,  vmo&tkft 


literally  those  who  stand  feet  to  feet,  as  is  the  ease  vnSix 
the  inhabitants  of  two  opposite  points  of  the  globe.  Pre- 
vious to  the  establishment  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth, 
and  during  the  cbnturies  of  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
this  point,  the  existence  of  antipodes  was  the  theme  of  con* 
stant  ridicule  in  the  mouths  of  the  opposers  of  the  globular 
figure.  The  sentiments  of  Lactantius,  De  Falsd  S^jierUiA, 
cap.  23,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  common 
objections.  He  asks,  *  Is  there  any  one  foolish  enough  to 
think,  that  there  are  men  whose  feet  are  higher  than  their 
heads  ?  with  whom  those  things  that  we  place  tgxm  the  earth 
hang  downwards yrom  the  es^th?  who  have  tiiees  and  vege- 
tables turned  optMe  down,  and  nun  and  snow  fgdling  the 
wrong  way  ?  Will  any  one  henceforward  place  the  hanging 
gardens  anumg  tibe  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  whoi  the 
philosophers  make  hanging  seas,  and  fields,  and  cities,  and 
mountains?'  The  connision  that  here  takes  place  between 
the  words  upwards  and  downwards  will  be  now  universally 
apparent,  but  was  not  so  in  the  time  oS  Lactantius,  who 
lived  A.  D,  3 1 1 ;  who,  had  he  simidy  confined  himself  to  the 
assertion,  that  the  existence  of  antipodes  could  not  be  de- 
monstrated, and  treated  it  as  a  philosophical  speculation, 
possibly  true,  but  probably  false,  would  lUve  been  justified 
by  the  generul  state  of  knowledge  then  existing.  But  not 
so  when  he  asserts  that  he  can  prove  the  thing  to  be  im- 
possible, and  professes  that  he  sees  no  alternative,  but  sup- 
posing its  ddenders  to  be  either  joking,  or  intentionally 
Iving.  The  French  Encydoptedia  is  inowrect  in  stating 
that  ne  apjwals  to  the  sacred  writers  as  deciding  the  punt 

Two  tmt^iodal  pmnta  (tf  the  earth  have  the  same  number 
of  degrees  of  latitude,  one  north  and  the  olhsx  south,  unless 
one  of  the  points  be  on  the  equates,  in  which  case  th^  anti- 
podal point  is  the  opposite  point  of  the  equator.  Thar  Itmgi- 
tude  differs  by  180°  or  IShours,  if  we  reckon  longitude  all 
round  the  globe ;  but  if  we  use  east  and  west  longitude,  the 
two  longitudes  must  together  make  up  180°  or  12  hours,  one 
east  and  the  other  west  For  example,  the  antipodes  of  a 
point  in  22°  north  latitude  and  60°  east  longitude,  axe  in 
22°  south  latitude,  and  1 20°  toest  longitude.  We  hero  insert, 
in  opposite  columns,  the  names  of  a  few  places  which  are 
nearly  antipodal. 

T  „  f  Antipodes  Island,  S.B.  of  New 

{  Zealand. 

Nertchinsk         .         Falkland  Islands. 

Nankin  .   Buenos  Ayras. 

Mouths  of  the  Amaxon  Moluccas. 

Bermudas  Swan  River. 

Quito  .  Middle  of  Sumatra. 

umA  .  Siam. 

Timbuctoo  .      FViendly  Islands. 

Azores      , .  .    Botany  Bay. 

Spain  New  Zealand. 

Antipodal  places  have  the  same  climate,  so  far  as  that  de-. 
pends  merely  on  latitude,  but  have  all  the  seasons,  days  and 
nights  completely  reversed.  Thus,  noon  of  the  longest  day 
at  the  Bermudas  is  midnight  of  the  shortest  day  at  tiie 
Swan  River.  The  remark  as  to  the  seasons  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  antipodal  places  on  the  equator. 

When  it  is  noon  at  any  one  place,  it  is  midnight  at  the 
antipodes,  and  sunrise  and  sunset  are  reversed  in  the  same 
mannex.  But  we  may  ask,  when  it  is  noon  on  Friday 
at  London,  is  it  Friday  night  or  Thursday  night  at  Anti- 
podes Island?  Ihere  is  no  rule  to  determine  this;  we 
might  call  it  either  one  or  the  otiier  with  perfect  con- 
sistency. If  two  travellers  were  to  set  out  tcom  London  for 
Antipodes  Island,  one  of  whom  should  go  eastward  through 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  other  westwara  through  America, 
whatever  time  they  might  respectively  take  for  the  voyage, 
they  would  not  agree  in  naming  the  day  of  their  meeting. 
If  uiey  meet  at  the  moment  when  Saturday  morning  begins 
at  London,  that  is,  at  midnight  between  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, in  whidi  case  it  will  be  noon  at  Antipodes  Island,  the 
eastern  traveller  will  call  it  Saturday,  and  the  western 
Friday.  The  reason  is  as  follows:  the  .traveller  who  goea 
east,  sets  out  to  meet  the  snn  m  the  morning,  and  will  tMre- 
ion  bare  that  luminary  on  the  meridian  (that  is,  he  will  have 
noon)  sooner  than  if  he  had  remained  ataticmary.  He  there- 
fore shortens  his  day  a  littie,  or,  to  him.  the  same  absolute 
time  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  interval  between  two  noons, 
and  by  thus  gaming  a  little  each  day,  he  is  12  hours  befbre 
London  when  he  reaches  the  antipodes.  The  wMtem 
travell^,  on  the  contrary,  turns  bis  back  on  the  sun  in  the 
wming.  ^hicl}    therefore  w     V)eri4if>n  l»te>r  (^n  (* 
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mnld  liAve  been  had  he  remained  stationuy.  Before  he 
reaches  the  antipodes,  he  has  lost  twelve  hours ;  but  the 
other  traveller  has  gained  as  much,  vhkb  together  makes 
a  whole  day's  difference  in  their  reckoning.  The  reader 
who  examines  this  question  will  find  that,  the  day  always 
beginning  at  noon  or  midnight,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
whole  world  should  have  the  same  reckoning.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  the  reckoning  of  a  plaoe  will  depend  upon  the 
direction  from  which  the  first  settlers  approached  it,  and  any 
one  who  should  afterwards  join  them  from  the  contrary  direc- 
tion would  differ  from  them  by  a  day.  Thus,  when  Dtempier 
reached  Mindanao  ftmu  the  leeit,  he  was  a  whole  day  behind 
the  Europeans  he  found  there,  whose  ancesttMTS  had  travelled 
from  the  east  And  Varenius,  a  Dutch  physician,  who 
travelled  in  the  east  about  a.  u.  1670,  states  that  the 
Portuguese  at  Macao  were  alwavs  a  day  in  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines.  The  &ct  was,  that  the  Por- 
tagneae  came  b^  the  Cape  and  India,  and  the  Spaniards 
ftom  their  Amencan  possessions. 

Beftm  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark  that  it 
would  be  useftil  in  teaching  geography,  if  the  maps  of  the 
■outbera  hemisphere  had  the  northern  hemisfdiere  drawn 
upon  them  in  &mt  ouUine,  reverted,  in  such  a  way  that  uiy 
one  might  pereeiyet  at  a  glance,  to  what  point  of  the  northern 
hem^^ine  any  point  in  the  southern  is  antipodal.  There 
is  comparatirelT  so  little  land  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
that  such  an  audition  would  not  crowd  any  pact  of  ue  map 
too  much. 

ANTIQUARIES,  SOCIETY  OF.  Mr.  Gough,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Arckeeologia,  fixes  what  he  considers  to 
have  been  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ne»  to  the  fourteenth  year  at  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1573;  when  a  few  eminent  aehidars.  under  the  ouspiee* 
of  ArdiUahop  Parker  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  united  their 
effbrts  ftvthe  {Mservation  of  Uie  antient  monuments  of  their 
country.  T)xb  members  met  fear  near  twenty  years  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  as  early  as  1589  determined 
to  apply  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a  charter  of  ine(N^ration ; 
a  manuscript  still  remaining  in  the  Cottonian  collection 
(Titos,  b.  T.  fol.  1 84)  preserves  the  reasons  which  were  urged 
at  this  time  in  support  of  the  petition.  But  whether  the 
petition  was  ever  presented,  or  what  was  its  success,  does  not 
appear.  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Carew,  the  Cornish  anti- 
qua^,  says,  their  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  queen's 
death.  This  society*,  however,  admitted  members  till  1604  ; 
about  which  time  King  James  I.,  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of 
his  government,  and  as  Heame  conceived  for  the  Esta- 
blished dinreh,  thought  fit  to  dissolve  it  An  attempt  to 
revive  the  socaety  wa»  made  in  1617,  in  an  application  for  a 
charter,  through  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  but  this  also 
appears  to  have  ftiled. 

From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  e^hteenth  oentury 
the  society  ceased  to  exist ;  or  as  Mr.  Go^h  expresses  it, 
remained  in  abeyance. 

In  1707,  a  number  of  gentlemen,  attached  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  study  of  our  national  antiouities,  agreed  to 
meet  weekly  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  former  society,  on 
a  Friday  evening,  at  the  Bear  tavern  in  the  Strand.  Among 
these  were  Humphrey  Wanley ;  Mr.  John  Talraan  ;  John 
Bedford;  PetCT  Le  Neve,  Norroy;  Mr.  Holmes,  the  keeper 
nt  the  Tower  records ;  Madox,  the  Exchequer  antiquary :  Mr. 
Batteley;  Mr.  William  Elstob;  Stebbing,  the  editor  irfSand- 
lurd's  Genetdogical  Hittoiy  ;  and  U r.  Sandenon,  clerk  of  the 
Rolls.  Le  Neve  was  at  thU  time  prerident  In  1 708  they 
removed  their  meetings  to  the  Yoang  Devil  tavern,  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  soon  after  to  the  Fountain  tavern  over  against 
Chancery-lane.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Samuel  and 
Roffer  Gale,  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  Mr.  T,  Rymer,  Browne 
Willis,  and  Anstis.  The  plan  of  their  pursuits,  comprising^ 
every  thing  which  snc^  a  body  of  men  might  be  expected  to 
do  for  ^e  illustration  of  their  national  antiquities,  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  out  for  them  by  Humphrey  Wanley. 

In  1 71 7  the  members  re<founded,  or  rather  re-constituted, 
their  aocietv,  and  made  their  first  election  of  oflScers ;  Peter 
I^  Neve,  ^sq.,  was  president  Dr.  William  Stukeley,  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Samuel  Gale,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  John  Talraan, 
director.  At  this  time  also  George  Vertue,  the  engraver, 
became  an  antive  member.  The  number  of  members  waa 
limited  to  a  htmdred,  and  no  hotkorary  member*  were 
allowed.  The  minutes  of  the  society  begin  January  1.1718; 
whence  it  appears  that  every  member,  or  whoever  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  preient,  brought  from  time  to  time  whatever, 
(hty       of  nwir  own,  or  their  ftienda.'  t\\mt  wa«  curions  or 


uncommon :  as  coins,  medals,  seals,  int^lioe,  cameos, 
manuscripts,  records,  rolls,  genealt^ies,  pictures,  drawings, 
printed  books,  extracts,  or  even  memoranda ;  a  few  pro- 
duced dissertations.  In  1727  the  society  removed  to  apart- 
ments in  Qray's-Inn,  and  afterwards  to  the  Temple ;  and, 
for  a  very  short  perbd.  seemed  to  decline.  In  1728,  bow- 
ever,  they  renewed  thinr  meetings  at  the  Mitre  tavern  in 
Fleet-street,  fixing  them  to  Thtusday  evenings,  after  the 
Royal  Society  had  broken  up.  In  1 753  they  removed  from 
the  tavern  to  a  house  of  their  own  in  Chancery-lane. 

In  1750,  it  was  unanimonsly  resolved  to  petititm  the  king 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation  on  the  plan  formed  in  1717, 
with  improvements.  This,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  Karl 
of  Hardwicke,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  obtained  iu  the 
following  year,  when  his  majesty  having  declared  himself 
*  Founder  and  Patron,'  the  society  became  inrorporated  by 
the  name  of  *  President,  Council,  and  Fellows  of  the  Society 
of  Ant^uaries  of  London they  were  empowered  to  have  a 
body  of  statutes  and  a  common  seal,  and  to  hold  in  per- 
petuity lands,  &c.,  to  the  yearly  value  of  1000/.  Thecoundl 
to  consist  of  twenty -one  penons,  including  the  proddent. 
and  to  be  elected  yearly  with  the  other  ofiicers.  ilie  first 
council  named  in  the  charter,  bearing  date  November  2, 1 791, 
pursuant  to  the  powers  therein  given  them,  re-elected  as 
members  the  other  persons  not  particularly  specified.  In 
1754  the  society  determined  to  nave  two  secretaries.  In 
1781  the  society  removed  from  Chancery-lane  to  Somerset- 
place,  where  his  majesty  King  George  III.  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Royal 
Society,  appropriate  apartments.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries held  its  first  meeting  there  on  January  the  1  ith  that 
year. 

The  anniversary  of  the  society  is  held  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
when  ten  of  the  twenty-one  persons  of  whom  the  council 
consist  are  anmuUy  changed.  The  election  of  nwmhers  is 
by  ballot ;  a  cettifleate  having  bem  signed  by  Haee  or  mwe 
fellows,  is  previously  exhibited  for  six  successive  meetings 
(including  those  of  proposition  and  dectionX  except  in  the 
cases  of  peers,  members  of  the  jvivy  council,  and  judges, 
who  may  be  proposed  by  a  single  member,  and  balloted  tot 
upon  the  same  evening.  The  election  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds.  Every  member  pays  an  admission 
fee  of  eight  guineas,  and  four  guineas  a  year ;  or  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  forty  guineas  to  the  admission  fee,  to  be  con- 
stituted a  member  for  life.  The  society's  meetings  are 
held  on  Thursdays  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  till 
nine,  in  apartments  adjoining  to  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  front  building  fif  Somerset-plaoe.  The  Royal 
Society's  meetings  succeed  those  of  the  Antiquaries  on 
the  same  evenings ;  and  the  sessions  of  the  two  societies 
coincide  as  to  time,  beginning  with  the  third  Thursday  in 
November,  and  ending  with  the  third  Thursday  in  June. 
The  total  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
A.  D.  1833,  is  753.  The  presidents,  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  society  by  charter,  nave  been  : — 1 751,  Martin  Folkes, 
Esq.;  1755,  Hugh  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Parham ;  1765, 
Charle:)  Lyttelton,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle;  1766,  Jere- 
miah Milles,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter;  1784,  Edward  King, 
Esq.  (temporarily  elected  by  the  council) ;  1 784,  George 
Ferrars  Townshend,  Baron  de  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  afterwaras 
Earl  of  Leicester  and  Marquis  Townshend ;  1812,  Sir  H. 
Charles  Englefleld,  Bart  (temporarily  elected  by  the  ooun- 
dl) ;  1813,  George  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  is  stin  presulent 

By  an  act  of  pariiament.  S  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  39,  the  Pnnii> 
dent  of  the  Soctetv  of  Antiquaries  for  the  time  being  it 
declared  to  be  an  official  trustee  of  the  Bntish  Museum. 

The  publications  of  this  society  as  a  body  have  been: — 
1.  Vetutta  Monumenta,  4  vols,  folio,  1746 — 1815,  vol.  v.  not 
completed ;  and  vol.  ri.,  commencing  with  seventeen  coloured 
plates  of  the  Baieux  tapestry.  2.*  Five  DiaaerUUiona  :  one 
on  Doomsday  Book,  and  one  on  Danegeld,  by  P.  C.  Webb, 
Esq. :  two  on  the  Heraclean  Table,  by  Mr.  Webb  and  Dr. 
Pettingal ;  one  on  the  Tascia,  by  ]>.  Pettingal :  quarto 
1756-63.  3.  Folkes  s  Tablet  of  Engliek  Silver  and  Gold 
Coin*,  with  plates,  quarto.  Lond.,  1763.  A.  ArcheBologia; 
or  MiKdlanmm  Tract*  n^tinff  to  AiUtquitjft  2S  vols., 
quarto,  Lond.,  1770—1833.  d.  Xt&er  Qiiottdiamu  Contra- 
rohdatori*  Garderoba,  anno  regni  Regit  Edwardi  primt 
vieetimo  octavo,  a.  d.  1299,  1300  (from  a  MS.  in  the  society's 
possession),  quarto,  Lond.,  1788.  C.  A  CoUection  o/  Ordi' 
nances  and  Rfguhtiom  for  the  Qovemment  of  the  Royal 
Household,  made  in  divers  reignt,  from  King  Edtcard  IIL 
to.  King  Wiiiiam  and  Q^een  Mary,  ^'^^^\^^^^^\^^* 
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7.  n0  MHUmv  AnttMtUiet  nf  4kt  Bourns  in  Bntmn,  by 
the  Uto  Mejtw  C)«neru  Rw  fltfcontpamarf  tnUhMapi,  Pituu 
Cdflv^  Wftj  StatioTu,  ko.,  folio.  Lond.  1 793.  6.  Some 
ieaount  thfi  Collegiate  Chapel  <^  St.  Staphtn  at  West- 
inuMftfr.by  John  Tflpham,  Esq..  fblio,  1795,  with  addU  onal 
Plate*,  dMctibed  by  Sir  H.  C.  Englefield.  folio,  1811. 
9.  Account  qfthe  Cathedral  Church  qf  Exeter,  wi  h  Pkm$, 
Bleoutiont,  an4  Seetiont,  by  Dean  Lrttelton  ard  Sir  H.  C. 
Snfflefield.  folio.  1797.  ID.  Account  qf  the  Abbey  Churdt  of 
Bath,  with  Plant,  &o..  felio.  1 1 .  Same  Aecount  qfthe  Car 
thedrul  Chtsrch  ef  Durham,  Mie.  )60  .  18.  Smie  Acoemt 
^the  Cathadral  Church (ffOlomceeter,  folio,  180S.  la.  Some 
Aecount  qfthe  Altbey  Chmr  qfSt.  Alban,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Oough,  with  PIoiUb  Elevatione,  See.,  folio.  1813.  14.  Cnd- 
moii^  Sfytrieal  Parmhraee  qf  Parte  qfthe  Htdy  Sertpturee, 
m  Anglo- Saxon,  taut  an  BngUeh  Trantiatim,  and  Notes, 
by  Beig.  Thorpe,  F.S.A..  ocUto,  Lmd.  1832.  This  last 
vwk  is  the  firat  of  s  aeries  of  publications  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  literary  remains,  intended  to  be  edited 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  committee  of  the  Society. 
LavinioQ'g  Trandatim  of  JFaces  Chromele  qf  the  Brut,  to 
be  tsdited  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  two  volumes,  will 
form  the  second  work  of  tbe  series. 

Besides  the  works  above-mentioned,  the  society  have  pub- 
lished seven  historical  prints  of  large  sise,  accompanied  by 
five  historical  dissertations.  The  prints  are,  1.  Le  Champ 
de  DrapiOr;  or.  the  Royal  Interview  qf  Henry  VJU.  and 
Praneia  1.  between  Ouisnei  and  Ardree,  a.d.  1580.  3.  Fiw- 
eie  Ve  attempt  to  invade  Kngland,  1  (45.  3.  T%e  Bmbarha- 
tion  qf  Henry  VIII.  at  Dover,  liiO.  4.  1%e  Proceteion  of 
King  Edward  Vl.frQm  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  6.  The 
Departure  qf  King  Henry  VllLfram  Calais,  July  25, 1544. 
S.  The  Encampment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  at  Manpmseon, 
Afy,  1544.  7.  The  Stege  o/Bwdogns  by  King  Henry  VIII. 
1544.  Also  two  seta  of  hiatorical,  and  some  nusealWeous 
prints,  (including  Aggas'a  Plan  qf  London,)  engraved  by  Mr. 
George  Vertue,  now  the  propoly  of  the  Society :  with  a 
portrait  of  Sir  yo^ilfauijhnMa;  and  four  views  of  the  J?us 
at  Stanton  Harcourt  in  (k^/trdehire,  drawn  and  eteoed  by 
Simon  Earl  Harcourt 

ANTIQUES.  (&om  the  Latin  anHqmu,  antient,)  a  term 
used  in  the  Bnalish  language  to  designate  *  antient  woriu  of 
art.'  But  this  deflnitiMi  may  be  objected  to  M  not  suffio- 
an^y  pradm  (see  Amcibnti).  The  term  properly  refors  to 
works  ot  Orecian  art  in  soulptuie,  bas-idie^  engraving  of 
gems,  medals,  &o.  As  theae  arts  ftourisbed  in  the  states  of 
Greeoe,  and  also  under  tbe  Roman  Empire,  (though  most 
probably  they  wen  always  succassftdly  cultivated  chiefly  by 
Greeks,)  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  preotse  ehionolo^oal 
limits  tbat  shall  determine  whetiier  a  work  of  art  belongs  to 
the  antique  or  noL  Still,  as  there  was  under  the  Roman 
Empire  a  great  and  progressive  deterioration  in  the  arts  above 
alluded  to,  until  in  more  recent  times  they  have  been  again 
.XQproved,  it  is  clear  that  many  works  or  oonsiderable  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  of  antiamf  for 
by  the  term  antiques  we  understand,  in  genenu,  works 
that  have  decided  merit,  and  may  aanre  as  nodels  fu  iatir 
tstion ;  or  they  are  at  least  wwlu  ot  art  tiut  iatve  to  illos- 
trata  and  explain  those  antient  auihon  wbos*  writings,  by 
eommon  consent,  are  allowed  to  be  dMenring  of  study. 

ANTIQUITIES.  This  terns  Menu  not  to  have  its 
meaning  very  aoeurataly  Axed  in  our  language.  It  is 
sometimes*  used  as  synonymous  with  antiques ;  but  gene- 
rally it  has  a  wider  si^iflcatira.  Books  tiaat  treat  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  to  which  the  tvm  is  oom- 
monly  oonfined,  treat  not  only  of  works  of  art,  but  ctf  iwli- 
tical  eonstitntions,  judicial  and  legislative  forms,  rriigion, 
architecture,  domestic  manners,  n^val  and  military  amuis, 
weights  and  measuvss,  mode  of  raokoning  time,  8».  Some  of 
these  branches  of  inquiry  kre  capable  of  ilTustration,  both  from 
antient  writings  that  remaui,  and  from  existing  works  of 
antient  art;  some  cu  only  be  known  to  us  tarn  the  Rtudy 
oTantient  writings.  This  e^tanaiTO  signi8«tfion  oi  the  word 
aniiguities,  though  oertaihly  not  very  precise,  still  keeps  up 
a  ^stinotion  between  antiquities,  as  thus  understood,  and 
tbe  voltfua/  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the 
stu^  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  iangvo^ee.  Yet  we  think 
dto  common  use  of  the  word  antiquitMS  in  this  oountry 
a  bad  one.  and  ve  ihonld  prefor  smi^  it  limited  more 
closely. 

The  study  of  anhmnty  is  generally  understood  to  mean 
(be  study  of  all  that  oeuogs  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  bU  the  knowledge  eoneermng  them  that  has  been  trans- 


mitted ta  our  tusM .  the  word  pbtldagy  is  used  in  thia 
sense  in  Oenuny.  Under  the  geniw  term  atUiquityt 
then,  we  may  class  sll  tbe  several  subjeeis  which  it  com- 
prehends ;  Burh  as  anti^  forms  o(  polity,  antieat  systems 
of  philosophy,  of  astronomy,  with  pMitieal  btstoTy,  antient 
architeobire,  seulpture.  poetry.  &e. 

With  tbe  increase  of  our  knowledxe  the  durable 
memorials  which  man  has  left  behind  him  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth,  we  bfva  applied  the  term  antiquitiea  to  the 
monumental  remains  and  to  the  works  of  art  of  numerous 
nations.  We  now  speak  of  Egyptiaa,  Pemian,  Hindoe. 
Peruvian,  and  Mexican  sTitiquities,  when  re&rring  to  the 
works  of  art  existing  in  those  countries,  or  collected  in 
European  museums.  The  terms  Rgyptian  ud  Hindoo 
antiquities,  when  not  specidly  nsed  with  nferenee  to 
works  of  ait,  are  also  undpmlood  as  omiprebending 
history.  mytho1(^,  &c.  But  unless  some  qushrying  wora 
is  prefixed  to  the  term  antiquities,  we  generally  understand 
by  it,  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities. 

ANTI'QUITY.    [See  Ahcients  and  Antiquitixs.} 

ANTIS.  A  portico  is  said  to  be  tn  antig  when  columns 
stand  in  a  line,  in  front,  with  the  antra  or  projecting  ends  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  temple  or  other  building.  If  in  the 
plan  of  tbe  temple  of  ^gina  [see  iSoiiVA]  the  external 
peristyle  orsurrounding  range  of  columns  were  removed,  the 
pronaoB  and  opiathodomus,  as  there  indicated,  would  be  pot- 
tieoestn(m/w,~notprostylM.  There  is  s  x'ery  good  example 
of  the  portico  tn  antis  in  North- Audley-street,  London, 
ftimiiwthe  entnnoe  to  an  episcopal  chapel  there. 

ANrfSCn.  an  old  astronomieal  term  derived  from  Ae 
Greek,  slgniiying  those  whose  shadows  are  in  tqiposite 
directions.  It  is  applicable,  during  part  of  the  year,  to  any 
two  persons,  one  or  both  of  whom  reside  within  the  tropics ; 
and  during  the  whole  year,  to  any  two  pfflrsoos.  nettlmr  of 
whom  lives  within  the  tropios,  and  both  m  different  hemi- 
spheres. 

I  SCORBUTICS,  from  (Mh,  a^inst,  and  eoerbviue, 
a  barbarous  wcad,  intendeid  as  the  Latin  for  aeurvy :  the  re- 
mediea.  real  or  reputed,  against  scurvy.  The  term  seurvy  is 
populariy,  but  inoorreotiy,  given  to  two  distinot  diseases, 
which  arise  under  difierent  circumstances,  spring  from 
difivent  eausee,  present  few  symptoms  in  common,  and 
are  cured  bjr  means  not  only  unlike,  hut  diamstrieelly 
opposite.  TliB  oonAuion  has  onpt  in  ewi^  to  the  skin 
in  true  senrfy  oseasionallyt  hut  by  no  means  invwisUy. 
pealing  off  in  scales  or  scur/;  while  in  the  other  disease  or 
disessas,  improperly  termed  scurvy,  dasquomatioo,  or  other 
afibstion  of  the  skm,  is  an  essential  and  ioTariable  symp- 
tana,  the  portions  er  scales  of  whieh  being  commonly  called 
eeurf,  the  adjective  eeurfyhu  insensibly  oome  to  be  used  as 
a  substantive,  and  to  be  applied  indiaariminately  to  the  two 
diseases.  Hie  one  occurs  mostly  at  sea,  twnco  called  sea- 
scurvy,  and  is  owing  to  temporary  causes,  capable  of  afiecting 
persons  of  any  constitution ;  the  other  ooours  moetiy  on  land, 
IS  owing  to  more  permanent  causes,  and  is  always  connected 
with  X  |iecttliar  eonstitutkm.  The  neeessity  of  making  this 
diatinetion  is  msni&st,  tinee  the  remedies  tqr  the  one  disease 
are  few  and  oertainlyeffieaeioiu.  die  medioineB  fat  the  odur 
are  multiferiaus  and  gennally  ve^  inefficacioua.  This 
circumstance  points  out  an  essential  diAuvnee  between,  the 
two  disorders  j  and  it  is  of  the  means  of  euring  the  ftvmer 
of  these  that  we  here  ehtefty  intMtd  to  speak.,  uding  only  a 
few  remarks  upon  those  for  tks  latter. 

The  importance  oi  tbe  naval  force  to  the  ssfo^.  eom- 
meroe,  and  maritime  strength  of  this  eountry,  would  justify 
a  very  Iwigihaoed  inquiry  into  the  eauses  of  this  disease 
and  the  means  of  prrvmtien  and  oure,  if  it  now  prevailed 
among  seamen  to  the  extant  that  it  onoe  did,  and  if  it  still 
continoed  to  impair  the  atiength  of  the  msin  bulwaik  of  our 
national  defence.  The  almost  total  eradication  of  this 
malady,  however,  renders  such  investigation  alti^tfher  un- 
necesiary.  flirtber  than  as  a  sotgeet  u  intenstinv  a^  in- 
structive contemplation. 

Of  the  degree  to  which  this  oemplaint  existed,  a  few  in- 
stances will  serve  as  prooft.  In  UtS,  Admiral  Hawkins 
stated  it  to  be  oonsiitont  with  his  pmenal  knowledge  tlmt 
10.009  torn  had  pwished  of  scurvy ;  at  a  much  later  period. 
Commodore  Anson,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  lost  above  four-fifths  of  his  men,  and  when  he  atrived 
at  Juan  Fernandas,  of  tiie  two  hundred  men  then  surviving, 
eight  only  were  capable  of  duty.  An  entire  crew  has  some- 
times fellen  a  victim  to  it,  and  the  ship  been  left  without  a 
sin^  hand  to  guide  it  through  tlNrwatars.  ,^J^  **Tr*^ 
D  gitizec  oy 
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in  the  ease  of  tbd  Sptnish  iihip  (Mflunma,  in  irhieli  the 
whole  crew  perished,  and  in  this  state  ibe  wu  diseoveted 
with  the  dead  bodies  on  board. 

As  a  means  of  contrast  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the  year 
'  780,  there  were  admitted  into  the  Royal  Hastar  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth,  under  the  care  of  the  physicianB,  S143  nases  of 
disease,  of  which  scurvy  formed  14A7;  while,  durinr  four 
yean,  namely,  1806.  1807,  1808.  and  1809»  into  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Plymoath,  there  vera  admitted  under 
the  care  or  one  of  the  phyneians  1984  eases  of  diseate,  of 
which  two  mly  wen  Mnrvy.  Daring  nine  years  of  warftire, 
namely,  between  1778  and  1795.  the  number  of  men  voted 
by  parliament  fw  tiie  nsTal  service  was  745,000 ;  of  these, 
189.730,  a  large  propcation  (rf  which  number  consisted  of 
men  a^ted  with  scurvy,  wne  sent  siek  to  hospitals  or  on 
shore ;  while,  during  nine  consecutive  years  of  warfare, 
namely,  from  1796  to  1800,  the  number  of  men  voted  for 
the  naval  service  was  1,053,076,  of  whom  there  were  sent 
wk  only  123,<}49,  a  difference  mainly  Owing  to  the  disap- 
pearance of  scurry. 

Let  us  inquire  what  were  the  canses  which  produced  this 
dreadful  disease,  and  formerly  rendered  it  so  ftequent ;  and 
what  are  the  circumstances  which  have  oontribnted  to  its 
abatement  or  disappearance,  and  which  now  secure  to  our 
seamen  so  gratifying  an  ionnanity  from  it.  Before  doing 
tiiis.  it  will  DO  proper  to  give  a  short  detail  of  the  symptoms. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  ooncurring  causes,  an  individual 
began  to  lose  his  natural  and  healthy  colour:  the  skin,  first 
of  the  face,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  became 
pale,  and  assumed  a  bloated  appearance ;  the  lips,  instead 
of  a  rich  vermilion,  acquired  a  greenish  tinge :  indeed,  the 
countenance  in  this  disease  is  always  very  mneh  depressed, 
indicating  a  corresponding  state  of  mind.  The  patient 
is  oonsciou*  of  weariness,  and  is  averse  to  exertion ;  and 
when  that  of  a  bodily  kind  ia  attempted,  big  unfitness  for  it 
is  seen  by  the  weakness  of  the  knees  (which  often  become 
stiff  and  contracted)  and  of  the  whole  muscular  ^stem, 
greatly  increased  frequency  of  breathing  following  the  least 
effort.  The  skin  is  dry,  sometimes  rough,  hut  more  gene- 
rally smooth  and  shining,  with  spots  of  a  red,  blue,  or  black 
appearance,  according  to  the  length  of  time  ^t  the  blood 
has  eaoaped  from  the  vessels,  which  is  tiie  cause  of  these 
staittSb  The  limlM  become  dropsieali  the  gums  spongy 
and  swdlen ;  nlcera  or  any  sores,  oufs  or  scratches,  bleed 
pnfiisely,  and  otnnot  be  healed ;  even  old  ulcers  break*  out 
anew,  and  broken  limbs,  apparently  firmly  united,  separate 
again,  and  cannot  be  reunited  so  long  as  the  disorder  con- 
tinues. The  blood  when  drawn  scarcely  coagulates,  but 
remains  loose  and  flabby ;  yet  during  the  whole  of  this  state 
the  appetite  generally  continues  good.  These  symptoms  all 
denote  great  debility,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
alteration  of  the  blood,  and  is  produced  by  the  causes  we 
have  now  to  mention. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  causes  of  debility 
is  constant  exposnre  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere.  The 
construction  of  riiips  was  formerly  such  that  the  sailors 
were  continually  enosed  to  the  operatbn  of  this  cause, 
which  was  fiirther  ai^  by  the  unwholesome  exhalations 
from  fb»  bilge-water,  the  sand  nsed  fur  ballast,  and  the 
remains  of  ammal  and  vegetable  matter  which  were  strewed 
about  the  ship :  no  means  of  removing  or  lessening  these 
causes  existed,  from  the  utter  absence  or  imperfect  nature  of 
tbe  means  of  ventilatrng  the  ship,  or  washing  it,  without 
increasing  the  dampness.  The  sailors  were  also  very  inat- 
tentive to  personal  cleanliness,  were  unprovided  with  soap, 
and  were  too  insensible  of  the  advantage  of  changing  their 
dress  when  wet,  and  were  also  without  the  opportunity  of 
changing  or  washing  and  airing  their  bedding.  The  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Caj^ain  Cook,  on  the  occasion  of  his  second 
voyage  round  the  world,  were  very  similar  to  those  since 
universally  pursued.  Out  of  318  men,  during  a  voyage  of 
three  yean  and  eighteen  days,  throughout  all  climates, 
from  UFty-two  degrees  north  to  seventy-one  degrees  south, 
he  lost  only  one.  For  tiiis,  in  the  year  1776,  he  received 
from  the  Royal  Society  the  Copley  medal.  (See  Ketller's 
Id/e^Cookt  1788,  p.  315.) 

By  the  change  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Seppinp  in  the 
construction  of  ships,  and  the  substitution  of  iron  instead  of 
sand  for  ballast,  and  of  iron  tanks  instead  of  casks  for  waitt; 
try  the  efficient  means  be  has  devised  for  ventilating  the 
ship,  without  exposing  the  persons  of  the  sailors  to  cold ;  and 
by  the  emi>li^raent<^  portable  iron  fire-places  in  diflbrent 
parta  of  uw*  «hip,  ts  wdl  aa  by  a  dumge  of  bedding  and 


a  propor  allowance  of  soap  to  each  sailor— these  deUIitating 
causes  no  longer  exist,  or  are  rendered  powerless. 

Another  cause  of  debility  was  either  excessive  fetigue  or 
deficiency  of  proper  and  regular  exercise ;  the  fbrmer  cannot 
always  ba  avoidisd.  as  in  the  case  of  much  bad  weatheri 
when  tiie  labonr  of  all  hands  is  increased,  or  great  sickness 
among  the  crew»  which  requires  more  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  healthy.  But  deficient  exereise  can  always  be 
avoided  by  the  officers  finding  empk^ment,  or  inventinf 
amusing  ooeupation,  for  the  sailors,  and  above  all  fiv  ttw 
marines,  who,  having  less  active  dn^  in  the  ship,  were  Uw 
most  frequently  attat&ed  by  sourvy.  Intemperance  also 
greatly  contributed  to  prepare  the  system  for  a  sooibiitie 
attack,  but  this  vioe  is  now  much  repressed. 

None  of  these  causes  singly,  nor  indeed  all  of  them  com- 
bined, are  adequate  to  produce  scurvy,  unassisted  by  some 
speciflo  cause,  which  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  diet.  The 
diet  of  seamen  during  long  voyages  was  formerly  merely 
salted  meat  end  biscuit ;  fVesh  animal  food  or  recent  vege- 
tables formed  no  part  of  it.  It  was  also  often  deficient  in 
quantity. 

Salt,  if  taken  in  moderation,  facilitates  digestion,  but  if  in 
excess,  hinders  the  digestion  of  the  food,  even  of  flwsh  meat 
and  v^^etables ;  when  employed  as  a  means  (tf  preserving 
meat,  it  hardens  it.  and  impairs  its  nutritive  power,  as  well 
as  renders  it  more  difficult  to  digest.  Suen  meat  is  less 
nourishing,  Out  more  stimulating,  than  f^h  meat,  and  its 
long-continued  use  produces  what  may  be  termed  the  rft> 
jmuiive  inflammation,  owing  to  which  old  wounds  and 
ulcers  break  open,  and  fractured  bones  separate  after  re- 
union. The  salt  seems  to  be  pernicious  in  a  two-fold  way, 
first,  by  lessening  the  nutritious  power  of  the  meat ;  and 
secondly,  by  its  stiolulating  properties.  The  former  of  these, 
unaided  by  the  latter,  is  sufficient  to  produce  scurvy.  If  the 
predisposing  causes  of  cold,  moisture,  and  imperfoet  or  ex- 
cessive exercise  be  in  operation.  The  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  not  its  quality,  was  the  principal  «(- 
citing  cause  of  scurvy  in  the  Milbank  Fenitimtiary  in  1819. 
[See  Abbtiptence.] 

In  what  way  the  absence  or  inadequate  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  operates  has  not  been  ascertuned.  miat  the 
deficiency  of  this  article  oi  nutriment  has  a  large  share  in 
producing  scurvy  is  established  by  the  foots,  that  before  the 
extensive  introduction  of  esculent  vegetables  into  Britain, 
scurvy  was  almost  as  common  on  land  as  at  sea ;  and  also 
by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  scurvy  from  among  the  crews 
of  ships,  so  soon  as  they  procure  a  supply  of  vegetable 
articles  of  diet  of  any  kind,  but  more  particularly  those  be- 
longing to  certain  tribes  of  vegetables, — as  the  bespendes  or 
auranbacesB  (the  orange  tribe),  the  grossulariaces,  or  ^se- 
berry  tribe,  which  are  all  acid  vegetables ;  and  the  cruciferse, 
or  mustard  tribe,  containing  cabbages  (Whence  sour-kraut 
is  prepared)  and  the  well  known  scurvy-grass,  which  are 
alkal^cent  vegetables ;  the  conifers,  some  of  which  yield 
spruce;  &e. 

These  vegetables,  or  the  articles  prepared  from  them, 
constitute  the  antUcoi^tia,  or  means  of  {veventing  and 
curing  sea-scurvy ;  but  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value,  some 
far  surpossingtbe  others  in  efficacy.  Those  are  the  least  valu- 
able in  which  no  vegetable  acid  greatly  predominates,  so  as 
to  impart  to  them  an  acid  or  acidulous  taste.  Hence  the 
cruciferse  are  not  so  metiA  in  tbeir  natural  state,  as  the 
name  of  sewvy-gnsi,  bestowed  on  one  of  them,  would 
feem  to  indicate  ;  but  when  by  their  fermentation,  as  that 
Of  cabba^s  to  form  sour-kraut,  a  vegetable  acid  (acetie 
acid  ?  or  vinegar)  is  produced,  they  rise  in  the  scale  of  anti- 
scorbutic power.  But  at  the  hoai.  of  all.  the  hesperides 
deserve  to  be  placed,  the  members  of  which  contain  citric 
acid:  accordingly  any  of  the  species  may  be  employed; 
but  the  most  powerful  belong  to  the  genus  citrus,  espe- 
cially the  citrus  limonum  (Risso),  the  well-known  lemon, 
since  the  introduction  of  which  into  tiie  navy,  in  1796, 
sourvy  has  almost  ceased.  It  may  be  used  in  various  ways ; 
the  best  is  in  the  form  of  the  firesh  f^iiit,  sucked  by 
the  patient:  hut  in  the  absence  of  this,  lemm-juice  may 
be  employed,  and  this  is  the  usual  mode  in  the  nava! 
practice.  Several  gallons  of  it,  having  a  tenth-port  of  spirit 
of  wine  added  to  preserve  it,  are  supplied  to  each  ship,  and 
in  about  a  fortnight  after  leaving  port,  its  use  is  begun ; 
each  sailor  is  allowed  one  ounce  of  it  and  one  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar  to  mix  with  the  grog,  or  in  many  instances 
with  wine,  a  stated  qnanti^  of  which  is  granted  in  lieu  of  a 
oortain  qmmtl^  (rf  ^irits*  which  is  witMlawnL 
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the  sflboC  of  alrawt  invariably  preventuig  scurvy  affectmg 
amy  of  ^  eraw ;  but  should  Bymptonis  of  the  disease  begin 
to  show  tbHDHlTes,  they  c^utckly  disappear  br  an  incieue 

the  qnantily  of  lemon-juiee.  Citrio-uid,  vnioh  has  been 
crystallized  and  again  diwtdved  in  water,  u  not  so  effica- 
«oua ;  neither  ia  vinegar,  nor  anv  other  vegetable  acid,  such 
as  tartaric-i  or  malic,  so  useful,  though  the  fruits  coQiainiug 
them  (unripe  gooseberries,  tamarinds)  are  the  best  substt- 
tates  for  lemons,  when  these  cannot  be  procur^. 

No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  attempted  to  explain  how 
these  vegetable  acids  produce  their  beneficial  efTects.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  acid  fruits  have  a  very 
cooling  and  soothing  effect  in  many  complaints ;  they  are 
among  the  most  useful  refrigerants,  and  often  sit  on  tho 
stomach  and  restore  its  power,  when  in  a  very  irritable  or 
weakened  state.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
|Mwers  of  the  stomach  and  nervous  system  have  been  much 
impidred  by  intemperance,  especiaUy  from  the  abuse  of 
spiiituoos  Uquns,  in  whioh  tartaric  aud  is  eminently  set- 
Ticeable ;  even  during  a  fit  of  intoxication,  a  draught  of 
vinegar  will  restore  nie  drunken  man  to  his  senses  more 
speedily  than  any  other  means.  These  acids  appear  to  exert 
N  a  very  considerable  vital  action  on  the  wstem  generally,  but 
tfsperaally  on  the  ner\'ous  centres.  Further,  lemon-juice 
and  vinej^r  exercise  a  chen^ical  influence  on  many  articles 
of  food  ^fficult  of  digestion,  as  veal;  hence  the  practice  of 
serving  these  articles  to  table,  accompanied  by  one  or  other 
of  these  acids.  If  the  salt  has  rendered  the  meat  hard  and 
difficult  of  digestion,  may  not  these  acids  produce  some 
change  in  it,  rendering  it  less  so  by  their  chemical  pro- 
|)ertie8,  as  w^  as  by  ueir  general  action,  heightening  or 
increasing  the  vitality  of  the  stcanaoh,  and  consequently  its 
power  of  extracting  the  nouiuhmeat  ?  Some  local  effect  is 
produced  by  the  dueet  application  of  lemon-juice,  as  slices 
of  lemon  puoed  on  the  ulcen  hasten  the  healing  processes. 

Mineral  acids,  such  as  elixir  of  vitriol,  are  found  less  use- 
ful, though  they  and  other  strengthening  medicines,  such 
as  sulphate  of  quinine,  may  occasionally  prove  serviceable, 
when  lemon- juice  is  wanting,  or  fails  in  ejecting  a  cure, 
which  has  happened  in  some  ven'  rare  instances.  An  in- 
stance occurred  in  1822,  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Lean- 
der,  where,  however,  probably  some  undiscovered  cause  of 
scurvy  existed  about  the  ship ;  fbr  we  cannot  suppose  the 
want  of  success  to  have  depended  on  peculiarity  of  consti- 
tution where  so  many  men  resisted  the  curative  influence  of 
the  medicine.  (See  also  Bampflold  on  Tropical  Dysentery.) 
Chloride  of  soda  spears  to  nave  some  claim  to  a  favour- 
able regard ;  but  at  present  we  have  too  little  experience 
of  it,  in  this  respect,  to  speak  positively  of  its  antiscorbutic 
power. 

In  addition  to  the  lemon-juice*  ships  intended  to  be  sent 
on  long  voyages  are  supplied  with  animal  food  so  prepared, 
as  to  M  almost  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  six  years,  as  if  it  bad 
been  killed  but  a  few  days  and  dressed  the  dav  previous  to 
its  being  used.  This  valuable  discovery,  which  tends  so 
greatly  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea^life,  as  well  as 
to  secure  the  health  of  tliose  devoted  to  it,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Appert:  the  mode  of  effecting  it,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  depends,  will  be  explained  under  Antisbptics. 

After  every  bir  degree  of  merit  is  assigned  to  other 
means  and  articles,  the  main  instrument  of  banishing 
scurvy  from  among  the  number  of  diseases  incident  to  a 
sea-life  has  been  the  liberal  use  of  lemon-juice.  The 
nation  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  eflfectod 
its  universal  introduction  into  the  naval  service,  and  who 
yet  Uve  to  witness  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  enlightened 
views ;  these  are  Earl  Spencer,  who  was  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1795,  and  the  benevolent,  and  now  venerable. 
Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  physician  to  the  fleet,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Board  in  1795.  But  fbr  their  ex- 
ertions our  navy  could  not,  during  the  twenty  years  of  the 
war  which  followed  that  date,  have  achieved  those  victories 
which  have  rendered  our  country  so  illustrious.  Had  the 
mortality  in  the  navy,  throughout  these  twenty  years,  been 
equal  to  what  it  was  in  1779.  the  whole  stock  of  seamen 
would  have  been  exhausted.  (See  paper  on  the  compara- 
tive health  of  tae  British  navy,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blano,  in  his 
Select  Dissertations  on  Medical  Science,  London,  1 822 ;  also 
in  vol.vi.  afJVxmsaetiomqfthe  Medico- Chirurgieal  Sodety.) 

The  historian  of  Ansm's  voyage,  speaking  of  scur\7, 
says,  'the  cure  seems  impossibm  by  any  remedy  or  by  any 
management  that  can  be  employed.  In  tiie  present  day,  in- 
■tead  of  the  remedy  bmng  unknown,  itis,hai^uy,  the  disease: 


a  Stci  which  suggests  the  most  important  sulyetA  for  ooti- 
templation,  and  lustifles  the  mflections  and  langoage  of  Sir 
Qilbert  Blane: '  aoes  it  not  afford  a  cheering  andeonsolatory 
prospect,  "  amidst  the  thousand  ^ocks  that  fiesh  is  heir  to,' 
that  there  may  be  still  in  store  for  us,  in  the  boundless  pro- 
gression and  endless  combinations  of  knowle^e.  other 
hidden  means  of  advancing  human  happiness,  of  miti* 
gating  human  misery,  and  of  making  accessions  to  the 
dominion  of  man  over  nature  which  nave  not  yet  been 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.' 

The  other  diseases  to  which  the  name  of  scurvy  has  been 
improperly  given,  and  some  of  the  remedies  for  which  are 
termed  antiscorbutics,  have  no  connexion  with  sea-scurvy, 
or  its  remedies.  These  various  affections  of  the  skin  are 
more  or  leas  connected  with  a  scroKilous  constitution,  to 
which  are  owing  the  disordered  functions  of  the  digestion, 
whence  these  eruptions  ^rin|^.  Acidity  in  the  stomach  is  a 
concomitant  and  ohancteristic  ^mptom  of  these  diseases* 
fbr  the  cure  of  whudi  v^^ble  amds  are  unavailing,  though 
the  mineral  acids,  by  ^ir  strengthening  virtues,  are  often 
serviceable.  These  so-called  scwbutie  Bmetions  are  of  very 
fluent  occurrence  among  persons  su^ect  to  gravel  and 
gout,  which  are,  at  the  commencement,  caused  by  acidity  in 
the  stomach :  the  appropriate  means  of  cure  for  hotii  com- 
plaints are  alkalies  (see  Antacids),  the  very  oppoute  of 
tlifl  means  useftil  in  true  scurvy. 

The  nostrums  vended  under  the  name  of  antiscorbutics, 
and  intended  for  these  cutaneous  diseases,  though  varying 
in  tiieir  composition,  mostly  contain,  as  their  active  principle, 
some  preparation  of  mercury,  often  a  veiy  poisonous  one, 
which  is  ^ways  hurtful  in  sea-scurvy,  and  can  only  be  ser- 
viceable in  puticular  cases  of  the  otner  kinds.  Its  use  re- 
quires the  greatest  caution,  durected  by  the  utmost  skill;  the 
employment  of  such  articles  should,  therefore,  be  car^iilly 
avoided. 

ANTISEPTICS,  from  Avri  against,  and  arnrotuu  to 
putr^,  the  means  of  preventing  those  changes  in  organised 
matter  which  are  comprehended  under  the  term  putrefac- 
tion. All  organized  bodies  consist  oi  different  materials, 
which  are  designated  their  proximate  principles,  and  these 
again  are  formed  by  the  union  or  combination  of  certain 
tutimate  principlM.  An  oivanized  body,  therefore,  is 
always  a  compound  one,  and  the  tendency  of  its  original  or 
natural  proximate  principles  to  form  others,  and,  at  last,  to 
be  resolved  into  the  ultimate  elements  of  which  they  are 
formed,  is  the  occasion  of  putrefaction,  which  takes  place  in 
all  boi^es,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  circumstences  in 
which  they  are  placed.  To  give  an  example  of  each :  flour, 
prepared  fiom  what  was  once  a  living  and  organized  body, 
called  a  seed,  oontains  two  proximate  principles,  gluten 
(bird-lime)  and  starch :  each  of  these  is  imblvable  into  defi- 
nite combinations  of  what  are  termed  simple  or  elementary 
bodies,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  constituents  of  inert  or 
inorganic  matter ;  the  most  common  of  these  are  oxygen, 
hydrqgen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen.  The  first  or  proximate 
principles  are  only  met  with  in  organized  bodies ;  the  latter 
equally  in  organized  and  inorganic  matter.  Oxygen,  for 
instance,  forms  a  portion  of  the  air  which  we  breathe,  and 
also  of  water ;  hydrogen  forms  a  portion,  or  is  an  element, 
of  water ;  nitrogen  is  found  in  the  atmospheric  air ;  and 
carbon  existe  in  the  diamond,  in  the  charcoal  obteined  from 
wood,  or  from  animal  matter. 

All  organized  bodies  spring  from  parente  similar  to 
themselves,  possessed  of,  or  endowed  with,  a  vital  prin 
ciple.  Every  such  body  possesses  the  power  of  asumilating 
to  itself  matter  introduced  from  without,  whether  inor- 
ganic, as  table-salt,  or  organized  matter,  as  dead  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  in  the  case  of  man  and  some 
other  animals,  or  merely  inorganic  matter,  as  in  the  case 
of  vegetables.  After  being  received  into  the  interior  of 
the  ludy,  these  matters  undergo  changes  previous  to  being 
distributed  to  that  part  of  the  frame  destined  for  the 
reception  of  the  different  proximate  priocipl  which  are 
formed  out  of  them  by  the  vital  processes  of  digestion  and 
assimilation.  When  deposited  in  the  part  intended  for 
them,  they  would  speedily  enter  into  fresh  combinations, 
were  not  their  tendency  to  do  so  controlled  by  the  agencv 
of  the  living  principle,  which  oonnteracte  the  usual  chemical 
affinities  oftbe  constituent  or  elementary  pri  ciples.  Whea 
this  principle  is  weak,  or  does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy, 
either  through  the  whole  frame  or  in  any  particular  part  of 
it,  the  elementary  principles  manifest  a  disposition  to  oxerl 
their  ordinary  affinities,  which  wouM  lead  to  ^e  Honoajft^ 
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Ition  of  a  part  oc  the  whole.  Partial  decomposition  occurs 
rheu  a  limb  or  otlier  part  of  the  body  has  been  the  seat 
<f  such  violent  itiQammatory  action  that  its  structure  is 
ihanffed.  and  its  vitality  destroyed,  so  that  it  slought,  as  it 
B  technically  called,  that  is,  becomes  dead :  complete  de* 
Mimposition  occurs  when  the  vital  principle  quits  the  entire 
rame,  t.  e.  when  death  of  the  whole  body  takes  nlace.  and 
>utre&ction  begins.  But  the  presence  of  the  vital  pnnciple 
loes  not  always  binder  the  coounenoement  of  putrefaction, 
IS  we  see  the  tendency  to  it  manifested  in  the  worst  kinds 
Vf  fevers  several  days  before  dissolution :  on  this  account 
:hey  were  termed  putrid  fevers,  and  were  conceived  to  be 
iwing  to  putrescency  of  the  Quids,  a  doctrine  common  during 
ihe  prevalence  of  the  humoral  padu^y.  But  more  correct 
riews  of  fever  have  tatight  us  tttat  the  changes  in  the  ttuids, 
both  as  respects  their  properties  and  ehem^  constitntion, 
are  consequent  upon  a  change  in  the  vital  action  of  the 
i^stem,  reaultin?  from  the  impression  of  a  powerfully  mor- 
Bific  agent  on  the  nervous  or  drculatory  systems.  This 
impairs  the  vital  force  or  ener^  of  the  frame,  and  lessens 
the  power  by  which  the  ehemical  affinities  were  controlled ; 
and  hence  the  early  tendency  to  putre&ction  in  persons 
affected  with  fevers  of  a  typhoid  type  or  character. 

The  complete  departure  of  the  vital  princii^e  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  occasion  the  commencement  or  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  processes  of  putrefaction :  the  concurrence 
of  several  other  circnmstaoces  is  necessary.  These  are  air, 
beat,  and  moisture:  if  any  one  of  these  be  wanting,  de- 
composition will  in  general  be  |H«vented.  If  the  air  has 
an  ^mixture  certain  }Hurtides  or  principles,  the  tendency 
to  putre&ction  will  be  ^eatly  increased ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  impregnating  tlw  air  with  certain  other  poiinciples, 
greatly  lessens  the  disposition  to  decomposition.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  so  large  a  share  in  the  production  or  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  death,  that  a  thormigb  understanding 
of  them  is  at  vast  impOTtaJioe  to  the  velbre  of  the  com- 
munity. ' 

The   atmospheric  air,  considered  in  reference  to  its 
chemical  composition,  is  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen 
gases,  in  fixed  and  uniform  proportion,  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  a  small  and  variable  proportion.   But  close  to  tJie 
surface  of  the  earth,  it  receives  an  admixture  of  particles  or 
principles  of  different  kinds,  by  which  it  is  contaminated, 
and  rendered  less  fit  for  the  suj^rt  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.   By  the  resfnration  of  animals,  particularly  of  warm- 
blooded animals,  as  man,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  is  with- 
drawn, and  a  corresponding  portion  of  carbonic  a<ad  gas 
is  sut»tituted  in  its  place.    By  tbs  respiration  of  plants, 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  withdrawn,  and  an  equivalent 
portion  of  oxygen  substituted.    By  the  mutual  action  of 
the  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  the 
balance  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere  is 
maintained.    But  by  a  preponderance  of  the  members  of 
either  of  these  kingdoms,  an  excess  of  the  one  principle  and 
a  deficiency  of  the  other  will  be  occasioned.   Henee,  where 
there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  men,  the  air  is  less  fit  for 
respiration,  as  happens  in  ^we  apartments  :  the  most 
mcuandwly  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta ;  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  persons  confined  in  this  dnadfhl  place,  one  hatred 
and  ttoenty'three  perished  during  one  night.  Trees  crowded 
together  in  plantations  suffer  more  from  deficiency  of 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  both  of  which  are  required  for 
respiration,  than  irom  deficient  nutriment  by  the  roots— a 
foct  of  which  proprietors  and  managers  of  timber-plantations 
are  either  not  aware,  or  at  least  they  neglect  the  practice 
to  which  it  should  lead.    It  may  be  remarked  by  every  one 
that  on  the  coast,  where  animal  life  acquires  an  accession 
of  strength  from  the  purity  of  the  aifv  which  abounds  in 
oxygen,  vegetable  life  languishes  from  the  deficiency  of 
carbonic  acid.   In  addition  to  these  sources  of  deterioration, 
the  air  is  contaminated  by  various  odier  means,  some  occa- 
sional and  limited  in  their  operation,  others  more  constant 
and  extended  in  their  influence.   A  brief  review  of  these 
win  here  be  proper ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  mumerate 
them,  it  will  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  their  importance 
to  adduce  one  example  of  the  influence  of  even  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  a  deleterious  principle  with  the  ordinary  con- 
stituents of  the  air.  '  This  gas  (hydro-chloric  acid,  or  mu- 
riatic acid  gas)  must  therefore  be  very  injurious  to  vegetable 
life,  since  so  small  a  quantity  as  a  fifth  of  an  in<:li)  though 
diluted  with  10,000  parts  of  air.  destroyed  the  whole  vege- 
tation of  a  plsiit  of  considerable  size  in  less  than  two  days. 
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Nay,  we  afienmrds  found  that  a  tenth  part  t^f  a  oiUo 
inch  in  20,000  volwneg  of  atr  had  nearly  the  same  e&ets.' 
Drs.  Turner  and  Christison,  in  Bremtert  Jotmtait  voL  viiL 
p.  14^ 

These  are  principles  with  the  chemical  qualities  of  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  and  the  sources  of  which  we  can 
easily  ascertain,  and  often  remove ;  but  there  exist  o&ers, 
of  nature  and  origin  of  which  far  less  is  known,  thou^ 
their  effects  are  very  conspicuous :  such  are  the  exhalations 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  termed  marsh  miasmata,  or 
malaria,  and  the  exhalations  fiitim  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals,  when  crowded  together,  or  fVom  that  of  men  labour- 
ing under  certain  diseases,  as  fevers,  called  the  matter  of 
contagion,  or  from  dead  animal  matter,  in  a  state  of  putre- 
f^tion,  termed  putrid  effluvia.  These  are  the  fbrtile  sources 
of  fevers,  whatever  their  form,  type,  w  appellation ;  and 
though  it  is  commonly  thought  that  Ae  fevers  ftom  vege- 
table matter  are  always  of  an  intermittent  or  remittent 
character,  yet  they  often  assume  the  continued  form  (see 
AouB) ;  white  the  effluvia  from  animal  matter  mosdy  give 
rise  to  fevers  of  s  continued  and  typhoid  character. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  uus  deleterious  principle  is 
cannot  be  stated,  but  whatever  it  be,  when  received  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  the  human  system,  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
ferment  or  yeast,  and  produces  a  series  of  changes,  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  body  attacked  to 
a  state  of  putrefaction.  We  have  no  test  of  its  presence 
beyond  its  effects,  but  we  know  the  sourees  whence  it  springs, 
and  the  circumstances  which  timmx  its  onioentrstitm,  snd 
occasion  the  human  flrame  to  beoome  mm  susceptible  of  its 
inttuence.  It  is  only  by  removing  or  lessening  these  tlut 
we  can  escape  this  insimous  foe,  and  the  success  which  hss 
attended  the  enlightened  measures  proposed  by  physicians 
and  chemists  should  lead  to  their  extended  application. 

Long-continued  calms,  in  which  there  is  a  stagnation  of 
the  air,  and  during  which  firesh  and  purer  particles  of  the 
atmospheric  principles  do  not  descend  from  the  higher 
regions  to  replace  the  heated  and  contaminated  air  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  conduce  much  to  the  concentration 
and  virulence  of  these  agents.  For  several  weeks  before 
the  plague  broke  out  in  London,  in  1665,  there  was  an  un- 
interrupted calm,  so  that  there  was  not  even  sufficient  mo- 
tion in  the  air  to  turn  a  vane.  And  at  the  season  in  which 
the  last  plague  visited  Vienna  dure  had  been  no  wind  for 
three  montln.  To  produce  agitation  in  the  air,  fires  were 
formerly  lighted,  and  pieces  of  artillcay  discharged,  means 
altc^tner  inefficient  to  cause  a  omsidierable  commotion  in 
the  atmosphere  at  large,  though  a  fire  is  extremely  servioe- 
able  in  renewing  the  air  of  aputments  in  houses :  .the  only 
means  adequate  to  this  end  are  beyond  out  control,  though 
they  frequently  take  place  at  the  moments  of  the  utmost 
need ;  these  are  storms  and  hurricanes,  which,  however 
desolating  in  their  immediate  effects,  are  instruments  of 
great,  though  less  obvious,  good.  After  the  hurricane  which 
proved  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies 
in  1780,  less  disease  occurred  than  had  been  known  before ; 
even  those  who  laboured  under  sickness  at  the  time  were 
benefited  by  it;  fever,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysenteries,  but, 
above  all,  disorders  afleeting  the  lungs,  were  cured.  Cases 
of  intermittent  fever  were  observw  to  be  cured  by  an 
earthquake  at  Caracas  in  March,  1813.  (See  nrsnde'i 
Quarterly  Journal  qf  Science  for  1 8 1 7,  vcd.  ii.  p.  40 1 .)  After 
the  excitation  of  a  storm,  plants  give  out  more  oxygen, 
which  accounts  fox  the  deli^tfiil  and  life-giving  freshness 
of  the  air,  of  which  every  one  is  sensible,  who  walks  out 
into  the  fields  immediately  afterwards. 

We  may  imitate  nature,  and  employ  ventilation  on  a 
small  scale,  but  with  the  best  effects,  in  our  dwelling- 
places,  hospitals,  and  sick-rooms.  The  evils  of  neglect- 
ing this  ^utary  measure  contrast  strikingly  with  the 
beneficial  consequences  of  attending  to  it.  It  is  remarked 
by  Dr.  MaceuUoch,  in  his  Account  qf  the  Hebriita, 
that  while  the  inhabitants  had  no  shelter  but  huts  of  the 
moat  simple  constructicm,  which  affi»ded  free  passage 
fbr  currents  of  air,  they  were  not  sulyeet  to  feveis;  but 
when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the  proprietors,  such 
habitations  were  provided  as  seemed  more  comfortable  and 
commodious,  but  wliich  afforded  recesses  for  stagnating  air 
and  impurities,  which  they  had  not  the  means,  or  had  not 
a  sufTicient  love  of  cleanliness,  to  remove,  febrile  infection 
was  generated.  The  mortal  fevers  which  have  occurred 
from  crowding  human  beings  together  in  small  ill-ventilated 
apartments  are  numeniu.  They  were  tNiasi  W^^^f^hm- 
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{ntal-fevere.  from  their  infesting  these  places :  the  survivors  of 
the  night  in  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  were,  almost  without 
a  sin^  eiception.  attacked  by  fever ;  and  the  unhappy  vic- 
tims trtf  the  mercenary  actors  in  the  slave-trade  were  often 
released  from  suffering  hy  the  fevers  which  resulted  from 
crowding  so  many  into  a  confined  apace.  To  avert  such 
calamitous  diseases,  we  must  have  recourse  to  measures 
which  will  lessen  or  remove  their  causes ;  such  as  dispersion 
of  the  inhabitants  or  patieuts  over  a  larger  si)ace ;  enforciuK 
cleanliness  of  the  apartments  and  of  thetr  persons,  and 
freely  ventilating  every  room.  Formerly,  in  the  hospital  at 
I^eoa,  no  utient  suffering  fVom  compound  fracture  or  other 
■even  accident  survived,  ml  the  ventuation  of  the  wards  was 
improved.  One  of  the  most  convinc^ina  proofs  of  the  different 
influenca<tf&ul  and  pure  air  is  to  he  round  in  thoBeport  qf 
the  Lying4n  Hosjdtal  qf  DubUn.  In  the  space  of  four  years, 
ending  in  1784.  in  a  baidly-ventilated  bouse,  there  died  2944 
childrenout  of  7650.  But  after  freer  ventilation,  the  deaths 
in  the  sam*  period  of  time,  and  in  a  like  number  of  ohil- 
dreo,  amounted  only  to  279.  Attention  to  this  point  will 
prove  a  protection  from  numerous  causes  of  disease.  The 
annual  mortality  of  Manchester  in  1757  was  1  in  25,  and  in 
1770,,  1  in  38 ;  but  in  1811  it  was  1  in  74,  a  change  mainly 
attributable  to  the  .  improvements  in  ventilation  effected  by 
Drs.  Percival  and  Fezriar. 

Stagnant  water,  and  the  mud  which  remains  after  it  has 
evaporated,  manhet  and  plaoas  oooauotaUy  overflowed, 
emu  uhaUtiens  not  less  lunions  than  those  frnn  decaying 
animal  natter,  or  th«  bodies  (tf  human  heinga.  These  are 
the  more  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  heat;  hence,  in  tro- 

Stiotl  and  wann  countries,  they  i^ve  rise  to  the  yellow- 
ever  and  tlw  jungle-fever,  which  are  rapid  in  their 
course,  and  generally  fatal  in  their  close :  in  colder  coun- 
tries they  produce  continued  remittent  and  intermittent 
fbvers.  The  exhalations  are  always  less  hurtfVil  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  iba  vegetation.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  town  of  Batavia  which  is  nearest 
the  mud  and  alime  left  by  the  tide  suffer  more  from  fevers 
than  those  who  dwell  next  the  marshes,  unhealthy  as 
these  are.  In  the  marshes  of  Anki.  a  great  number  of 
different  kinds  of  grasses,  rushes,  &c,  grow,  and  the  spaces 
between  these  plants  are  ooverad  wUh  luge  qumlitiea  of  the 
PUtia  4tratiotm,  the  leaves  of  which  float  on  the  nrfkee  of 
the  watHT,  and  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  noxious  va- 
pours as  ftat  as  they  are  exhaled,  and  change  them,  by  the 
aid  itf  the  sun's  rays,  into  respmUe  air.  Hiis  chai^  is 
ellbotBd  by  the  ]Hstu  mon  dian  by  any  odier  pUnt;  for 
it  is  known  from  experiments  to  be  ao  powerful  a  prevmtive 
of  deoomposition  of  stagnant  water,  tiiat  if  fishes  he  put 
into  a  smaU  quantity  of  water,  in  which  Oiey  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  they  ma^  be  pre- 
servea  alive  fbr  a  long  time  by  covering  its  surmce  with  these 
singular  plants.  The  utility  of  a  piece  of  moss  introduced 
into  iha  vase  where  gold  fidies  are  kept  is  well  known ; 
and  the  lemna  or  duckweed,  and  other  plants  which  cover 
the  eur&ce  of  pwids  in  summer,  render  a  similar  service  to 
the  air  here,  which  the  pistia  does  to  that  around  Batavia. 
Where  marriies  cannot  be  drained,  the  {dantmg  them  with 
manh  and  aquatie  plants,  and  such  trees  as  aldaca  and  pop- 
lars, is  ii»  best  ntode  of  mitigating  the  evils  which  residt 
from  them.  The  beneflebl  effects  tn  draining  and  fi)rming 
under-ground  aewen  are  shown  in  dte  pernct  immunity 
which  London  enjoys  from  ague  as  an  epidemic,  contrasted 
witlk  fiirmer  times.  Dr.  Caius,  the  most  eminent  physician 
in  England  at  that  period,  states,  that  the  mortali^  of  Lon- 
don from  ague  in  1558  was  such,  that  the  livmg  could 
hardly  bury  the  dead. 

When  these  natural  means  of  preventing  animal  and 
v^etable' exhalations  cannot  be  employed,  we  must  have 
reoouise  to  artificial  means  of  disarming  them  of  their  po- 
tency. Of  the  measures  formerly  resorted  to  far  this  pur- 
pose, some  were  useless,  while  others  were  hurtftil  to  the 
siok,  and  could  not  be  practised  without  the  removal  of  the 
patients,  which  can  rarely  be  aeoompliahad.  All  of  them, 
in  point  of  efficsOT  and  foeility  of  application,  ftll  short  of 
two  agenta,  which  bid  fkir  to  render  every  other  superfluous: 
these  ate  the  eUorides  of  soda  and  of  lime.  In  these  prepa- 
rations chlorine  is  combined  with  the  bases  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  is  evolved  with  more 
or  less  rapidly  according  to  the  ingredients  or  impurities 
it  meets  with  in  the  air.  The  most  common  of  these  im- 
purities IS  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  .produced  both  by 
the  respiration  of  living  anim^  and  by  tm  decomposition  of 


their  bodies  when  dead.  Another  product  of  jiutrid  apima] 
matter  is  ammoniacal  gas,  which  generally  unites  with  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  forms  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  presence 
of  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  pungency  of  the  air  im- 
pregnated with  it,  which  affects  both  the  eyes  and  the 
organ  of  smell.  Now  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  car 
bonic  acid  gas  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
soda  or  the  lime,  and  to  Liberate  the  chlorine.  Again,  chlo- 
rine decomposes  ammoniacal  gai  bv  abstracting  tlie  hydro- 
gen from  the  nitroffm,  and  finming  hydro-cfalorie  or  muriatie 
add.  One  example  of  its  boiefloiu  action  will  prove  ita 
utili^'.  Air  was  passed  thtcn^h  blood,  whidi  had  been  left 
to  putrefy  for  eight  days ;  being  then  passed  thnmgh  a  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  linie,  carbonate  of  lime  was  depoaita^ 
and  the  air  was  rradered  inodorous  and  completely  purifled. 
These  agents  can  only  be  productive  of  benefit  within  a 
limited  range  of  atmosphere,  yet  they  may  be  tm^ioywi 
successfiilly  to  purify  the  air  of  hospitals,  sick-rooms,  &e. 

Quick4une,  or  charcoal  recenUy  prepared,  has  been  em- 
ployed to  absorb  fetid  and  noxious  exhalations,  end  thou^ 
mferior  to  the  chlorides,  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  such  as 
when  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  smell  either  of  the  chlo- 
ride  of  soda  or  of  lime.  When  the  matter  of  contagion  is 
supposed  to  be  attached  to  woollen  or  cotton  clothes,  we  may 
expose  these  to  a  high  temperature,  212°  of  Fahrenheit  m 
some  hours,  by  whim  it  vitl  be  diuipated. 

An  equidly  important  means  of  warding  off  the  efifaets  of 
exposure  to  a  oontmous  atmosphere,  is  to  put  the  body  in 
a  posture  of  defenoaliy  strsngthaning  it,  and  regulating  the 
general  health.  ■  Increasing  the  vital  force  of  the  system 
randers  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  impure 
air;  hence  nourishing  food  and  tonic  medicines  may  be 
regarded  as  indirectiy  antiseptics.  It  is  a  wise  precaution 
not  to  visit  the  sick  without  previously  taking  food.  But 
useful  as  a  supply  of  proper  nourishment  is,  still  it  is  of  infe- 
rior efficacv,  as  a  protective  means,  compared  with  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  instructive 
foot,  that  in  Great  Britain,  we  were  200  years  later  in  get- 
ting rid  of  pestilence  than  of  famine.  Host  of  the  medicines 
which  were  formerly  termed  antiseptics  are  either  tonics  or 
refrigerants :  of  which  cinchona  ban  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  first  dass,  and  the  mineral  uid  vegetable  acids, 
as  dilute  sulphurie  add,  and  tartaric  acid  or  dtric  acid  of 
the  second.  Tonic  antiseptics  cannot  he  employed  with 
propriety  or  safety  at  the  biginmng  of  fbvers  or  inflamma- 
tory complaints,  but  in  mail^  diseases  a  period  arrives  when 
they  may  be  usefhlly  administered.  The  period  when  thdt 
empli^ent  becomes  safe  requires  the  nicest  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant ;  and  too  numerous 
are  the  instances  where  theur  premature  employment  has 
rekindled  the  disease  which  might  otherwise  speedily  have 
subsided.  We  are,  however,  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
them  at  an  earlier  period  in  those  diseases  which  we  know 
to  have  a  great  tendency  to  lead  rapidly  to  the  dea&  of  some 
part ;  suoh  as  in  the  malignant  or  putrid  sore-ihroat  of  scarlet 
fhver ;  or  in  continued  fever  of  a  very  typhoid  character. 

The  refrigerating  antiseptics  may  be  beneficially  used 
a  very  early  period  of  inflammatory  diseases,  especially 
of  the  young  and  robust :  in  such  diseases  as  scurvy  (i.  c 
sea-seurvy)  they  surpass  all  other  remedies. 

As  the  operations  of  nature  in  regard  to  organised  matter 
seem  to  eonnst  in  reducing  to  their  elementery  state  each 
individnal,  or  part,  when  it  ceases  to  live,  and  in  reconstruet 
ing  others,  it  forms  an  interesting  and  important  subject  of 
investigation  to  inquire  in  what  way  the  former  of  these  may 
be  prevented,  when  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  oi^nized  matter  from  putrefaction ;  by  what 
means  con  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  be  so  modified,  that 
^e  result  of  it,  though  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  sub- 
stance having  a  very  different  character,  shall  yet  be  of  a 
kind  which  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  period,  than 
the  original  substance;  and  how  the  process  of  putre- 
faction may  be  rendered  a  osefHil,  instil  of  a  noxious, 
operation.  The  first  two  questions  concern  the  preservation 
ta  food,  so  that  the  jooduee  ot  a  period  of  plen^  may  he 
stored  up  as  a  provision  fl»r  a  time  of  scarcity,  and  tne  super- 
abundant productims  of  one  country  may  be  transmitted  in 
a  sound  and  wholesome  state  to  a  distant  land.  It  also 
concerns  the  provirioning  of  our  ships,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
health  of  the  crews,  as  fiu  as  depends  upon  a  proper  supply 
of  animal  and  vegetable  diet.  The  last  question  lalates  to  the 
beneficial  applicatiim  of  putrefying  materials  to  the  soil  as 
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All  organieed  ralwtiiMeB  do  not  putreff  ttiCh  equal 
rapidity,  nor  under  alt  eircumstanees.  Decomposition  goes 
on  fastest  in  substanees  which  contain  nitrogen;  moat 
slowly  in  substances  which  contain  carbon :  hence  animal 
matters  putreiy  quickly  ;  vegetable,  especiallj  of  a  woody 
texture,  sradually ;  the  decomposition  of  the  former  is  cha- 
racterized by  an  impleaaant  odour,  and  the  formation  of 
ammonia ;  that  of  the  latter  is  rarely  unpleasant,  except  it 
be  of  vegetables  which  contain  nitrogen,  such  as  cabbages 
and  fun^.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  process  of 
putrefoction  to  take  place  are,  the  presence  of  air,  of  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  and  moisture.  If  any  one  of  these  be  ex- 
claded,theproGesaispnvattted.  Ibemoistorema^eithet  ba 
external,  M- it  may  be  tiw  fluids  of  body  itself  nwbiOk 
of  the  animal  flwme  is  made  up  of  fluids  the  preponderance 
of  wfaieh  over  the  solids  is  ttrikingly  illustrated  by  an  entire, 
bat  perfoedy  dry,  natural  mummy  "of  a  ftiU-grown  native 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe ;  though  all  the  soUd  parts  of  it 
are  preserved,  it  does  not  exceed  seven  pounds  and  a  half 
in  weight.  The  fluidsi  must  eithw  be  mslpated  by  heat, 
abstracted  flrom  the  body  by  some  chemical  process,  or  ren- 
dered solid  by  a  very  low  temperature,  if  we  wish  to  pre- 
serve any  animal  substance  in  the  state  most  near  that  of 
its  natural  constitution.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  shall 
here  speak  of  the  modes  of  preserving  food  under  two  heads, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial. 

The  former  modes  comprehend  those  which  effect  this 
end  by  abstracting  or  excluding  one  or  more  of  the  chief 
agents, — heat,  moutore,  and  air,— and  furnishes  the  answer 
to  our  first  qnestiott ;  the  latter  comprehend  those  methods 
of  preparation  or  mixture  which  may  be  considered  to  be 
the  answer  to  the  second  question. 

1st.  Abstraction  of  heat.  Tbe  presence  of  heat  is  essen- 
tial to  the  exertion  of  those  chemical  affinities  which  take 
place  during,  or  constitute  the  process  of,  decomposition ; 
abstracting  it,  therefore,  checks  or  suspends  them;  moat 
articles  of  food  keep  better  in  cold  than  in  warm  weather. 
"When  the  heat  has  been  so  comj)letely  abstracted  that  the 
juices  are  frozen,  i,e.,  become  solid,  the  preservation  of  the 
substance  is  more  efflectually  accompUsned.  Indeed  they 
may  thus  be  preserved  for  a  time  ahnost  beyond  belief.  In 
the  year  1779>  on  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lena,  an  animal  of  immense  size  was 
dueoverad  imbedded  in  iee,  which,  as  it  melted,  gradually 
disctosed  Hm  to  view.  His  hair,  skin,  uid  flesh  were  in  so 
good  a  state  of  preservation,  that  dc^  and  many  wild 
animals  preyed  upon  IL  (Some  of  the  hair  may  be  seen  in 
the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln 's- 
inn-fields.)  In  the  opinion  of  Ctivier,  this  animal  differs 
from  every  known  species  of  elephant,  and  is,  therefore, 
considered  by  him  as  antecUkcviant  and  to  have  been  pre- 
served from  the  remote  period  of  the  deluge  in  the  mass  of 
ice  which  enveloped  him. 

On  this  principle  the  Russians  preserve  their  poultry, 
which  they  kill  in  October,  and  pack  in  tubs  with 
layers  of  tnotv  between.  The  markets  of  St,  Peters- 
burg are  supplied  with  veal  brought  ftom  a  great  distance 
in  this  state,  as  veil  as  with  whob  hog»f  sheep,  and  fish. 
The  Ganadhms  preserve  tiwir  tftorlsions  in  the  same  way. 
Almost  the  only  instance  in  whtoh  we  adopt  this  practice  is 
in  sending  fish  f^om  Scotland  to  London ;  but  it  might  be 
employed  lor  the  preservation  of  many  other  articles,  eggs 
for  example. 

A  precaution  is  necessary  in  thawing  them ;  for  tiiis  end, 
they  should  always  be  put  'into  co6/  water  first.  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  persons  lost  in  the  snow,  recovery  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  brought  about  by  plunging  the  individual  into 
cold  water,  than  by  placing  him  in  a  warm  bed. 

This  method  of  preserving  food  is  not  applicable  to  vege- 
tables, but  when  these  are  ftozen  they  should  also  be  fitst 
put  into  cold  water. 

2ad.  The  abstraction  of  moisture  by  heat  is  employed  in 
drying  fish  and  other  aidnral  snUtances,  as  beef,  bacon,  &c., 
thoo^  in  these  the  raidd  tendency  to  putreikction  makes 
the  employment  of  a  certain  quanti^  of  salt,  ficc.,  along 
with  d^coation  necessary,  unless  the  process  be  carried  on 
with  great  rapidity,  which  may  be  e^ted  by  a  high  tem- 
perature and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Hence  in  many  places, 
where  turf  or  peat  is  burnt,  hams  are  hung  within  the  wide 
kitchen- chimney;  but,  by  this  means,  the  juices  are  dissi- 
pated, and,  consequently,  the  flavour,  as  well  as  nutritious 
property,  of  the  meat  is  lessened,  and  its  indigestibility  is 
increased.  Th^  method  is  better  suited  ibr  the  preservation 


of  vegetable  substances,  sneh  as  grain,  hay,  fte.  It  Is 
this  means  that  botanists  preserve  plants  to  form  a  hortus 
siccus,  or  herbaritnn,  and  many  plants  are  preserved  for 
medical  use.  But  in  tlie  ease  « tnese  last;  a  high  tempe- 
rature should  never  be  applied,  as  it  dlsa^ates  their  acme 
principles. 

3rd.  The  exclusion  of  sources  of  oxygen-gas  constitutes 
another  means  of  efibcting  the  end  in  view;  and  as  the 
atmospheric  air  is  the  most  common,  as  ^ell  as  universal, 
source  of  oxygen,  we  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  means 
of  excluding  it.  The  influence  of  this  is  very  great.  Reau- 
mur varnished  some  eggs,  and  found  that  at  uie  end  of  two 
yean,  tliey  were  yet  capable  of  producing  chickens ;  and 
Bomare  mentions  an  instance  where  three  •gg^  were  inclosed 
within  the  walls  (rf  a  church  m  the  Ifilanese,  and  whoi 
found  at  the  end  of  900  years,  thejr  had  not  lost  their 
flavour.  On  this  principle  butter  is  mUbed  \iy  eareftal 
housewifes  over  their  eggs ;  Kme-water,  however,  is  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  place  eggs  for  long  keeping.  But  more 
Vahiable  articles  thsn  eggs  are  preserved  by  this  means ;  and 
in  a  condition  nearly  equal  to  their  f^h  state.  We  allude  to 
the  method  of  preservinganimal  food  and  vegetables,  promul- 
^ted  by  M.  Appert.  This  consists  in  boiling  the  articles 
(if  meat,  the  bones  must  be  first  taken  out)  to  nearly  as 
great  a  degree  as  if  intended  for  immediate  consumption ; 
they  are  then  put  into  jars,  or  now  generallv  into  tin 
canisters,  which  must  be  completely  flUed  with  a  broth 
or  Jelly  prepared  from  portions  of  the  same  meat  The  jars 
are  tlien  corked  and  covered  with  a  luting  formed  cf  qmck- 
lime  and  cheese,  ta*  if  canisters  be  used,  ume  are  earefhlly 
soldered  down.  After  this,  they  are  placed  in  a  hider 
cold  water,  to  which  heat  is  then  applied  till  the  water  boils, 
and  the  boiling  of  which  is  continued  for  an  hour ;  the  fire 
must  then  be  instantiy  extinguished,  and  the  water  soon 
drawn  off,  but  the  boiler  must  not  he  uncovered,  or  the 
bottles  taken  ont  for  one  or  two  hours  after. 

By  this  method  meat  may  be  kept  sound  and  well- 
Aavoured  for  six  years,  or  even  longer,  and  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  globe.  (See  Appert,  Art  of  Preterving  Jnimal  and 
Vegetable  Substanees,  London,  1811.) 

The  natural  methods  of  preserving  organized  substances 
are  fow  and  simple ;  the  artificial  more  numerous,  as  well  as 
more  complex.  They  consist  either  in  causing  such  changes 
in  the  elementary  constitution  of  a  body  as  shall  form  a  new 
and  less  destructible  article,  or  by  inttoducing  some  addt 
tional  principle  which  shall  hinder  the  exercise  of  the 
natural  tendencies  or  afiinities  of  the  elements  of  the  sub- 
stance. 

The  first  set  of  means  constitute  tbe  various  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation, of  which  this  b  not  the  place  to  treat,  but  widi 
respect  to  which  we  may  remark  that  the  products  of  them 
are  not  only  little  disposed  to  undergo  decomposition,  but 
have  also  a  powerhil  effect  in  preventing  other  substances 
iVom  undergoing  it :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  acetic 
acid  or  vinegar,  and  alcohol.  The  mode  of  action  of  vinegar 
or  pyroligneous  acid  in  preventing  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  has  not  been  determined,  but 
aloohol  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstmeting  the  elements  of 
water.  The  formation  of  sugar,  which  is  another  product  of 
fermentation,  is  a  powerfol  means  of  preserving  firuits,  in 
which  it  is  formed  spontaneously,  or  to  which  it  is  afterwards 
added.  Fruits  are  ripened  by  the  conversion  of  the  acul 
which  they  contain  into  sugar,  and  as  this  requires  the  aid 
of  light  and  heat,  fruits  gathered  in  the  afternoon  are  less 
acid  than  if  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  keep  much  better. 
The  addition  of  sugar  is  practised  in  forming  syrups,  jellies, 
andpreserves. 

Those  parts  of  plants  which  contain  much  carbon  last 
the  longest,  whether  dead  or  alive :  many  vegetable  struc- 
tures have  been  preserved  entire,  embedded  in  charcoal, 
in  the  most  antient  coal  formations;  and  in  bogs  and 
mosses,  trees  are  met  with,  having  a  perfect  intemty 
of  structure.  Even  in  trees  cut  down  ud  exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  tlie  hark,  which  rontains  most  carbtu, 
endures  after  tiie  rest  has  perished.  The  seed  also 
contains  much  carbon,  and  owmg  to  this  retains  ito  vege- 
tative power  often  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  When 
see^s  are  sent  from  India  to  England,  they  are  always 
wrapped  in  recently  prepared  charco&].  When  stakes  or 
piles  of  wood  are  to  be  driven  into  the  beds  of  rivers  or 
marshes,  they  are  previonsly  charred;  and  to  preserve 
watCT  sent  to  sea,  the  inner  side  of  the  cask  is  also  charred. 
A  more  perftct  mode  of  preserving  water  ftom  becoming 
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putrid,  is  to  iiaturate  it  with  freah  lime,  (and  in  this  lime- 
water,  eggs  for  use  at  sea  may  be  kept :)  when  the  water  is 
needed,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of 
vitriol)  will  precipitate  the  lime,  and  leave  the  water  pure 
and  wholesome.  But  ibr  this  purpose  it  must  be  carefully 
closed  against  the  admission  of  the  air,  otherwise  the  lime 
will  be  preeipitiUed  1^  abstracting  carbonic  acid  from 
tiie  air. 

There  are  many  suhBtances  which  when  added  to  animal 
matter  prevent  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  their  decomposi- 
tion, such  as  salt-petre  (nitrate  of  potass),  and  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  which  last  is  supposed  to  act  by  abstract- 
ing the  elements  of  water ;  certain  it  is  that  meat  is  rendered 
by  salting  much  drier,  harder,  less  easily  digested,  and  conse- 
quently less  nourishing.  [See  Antiscorbutics.]  Many 
aromatic  substances  have  a  similar  power  of  preventing 
putrefaction  for  a  time.  They  were  extensively  employed 
in  embalming  in  antient  as  well  as  modem  times,  as  the 
Egyptian  mummies  prove.  Oils  and  resinous  substances 
long  resist  putrefaction,  and  preserve  other  substances  from 
it ;  bitumen,  naphtha,  and  emp^reumatic  oils,  are  examples 
df  this.  Russia  leather,  which  is  dressed  with  the  empyreu- 
matic  (nl  of  the  Inrch,  not  only  does  not  become  mouldy,  but 
also  preserves  the  books  which  are  bound  with  it  The 
process  of  decomposition  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  agency  of 
ftingi.  such  as  those  which  cause  mouVdiness,  and  the  more 
finmidable  destroyers  which  occasion  the  dry-rot.  The 
fiingi  which  cause  mouldiness  are  generally  prevented  irom 
developing  themselves  by  the  presence  of  some  aromatic 
oil ;  and  the  others  which  occasion  the  dry-rot  in  timber, 
may  be  prevented  iVom  developing  themselves  by  the  pro- 
cess invented  by  Mr.  Kyan.  This  consists  in  combining 
the  albumen  of  the  wood  with  hi-chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate),  which  it  converts  into  the  proto-chloride, 
in  the  aameway  that  animal  albumen  combines  with,  and  con- 
verts into  the  proto-ohloride,  the  same  compound  (see  Albu- 
hbn);  the  wood  is  ^  thus  rendered  insiuceptible  of  the 
attacks  of  the  fungi.  Fungi  often  attack  and  destroy 
the  cereal  grains,  particularly  wheat :  the  worst  of  these, 
viz.,  the  uredo  foetida,  (pepper-brand,)  may  be  prevented 
from  &rthcr  developing  itsdf  by  steeping  the  seeds  for 
twelve  hours  in  lime-water.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Bauer,  in 
Penny  Magazine,  No.  64.) 

Insects  are  fVequent  agents  of  nature  in  forwarding  the 
processes  of  decomposition.  Some  penetrate  growing  trees, 
and  either  injure  them  by  opening  a  passage  to  air  and 
moisture,  or  by  depositing  their  eggs,  the  larvn  from  which 
feed  upon  the  juices  and  organs  of  the  trees.  Such  is  the 
destructive  power  of  some  insects  iu  this  latter  way,  that 
some  yeus  ago  a  million  and  a  half  of  pine  trees,  in  the 
Hartz  mountains,  perished  from  the  ravages  of  the  bottriekua 
tmojgraphiUt  80,000  larve  of  which  were  found  in  one  tree. 
Aoout  rourteen  years  ago,  the  elm-trees  in  St  James's  Park, 
and  the  environa  of  London,  suffered  geatiy  from  a  small 
insect  called  the  hyUsinw  dettructor.  The  only  means  yet 
known  of  stopping  these,  is  the  expedient  suggested  by  Mr. 
M'Leay,  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning  them,  when 
the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  before  they  turn  to  larv£s  or 
winged  insects. 

The  collections  of  entomologists  and  botanists  suffer  much 
from  the  depredations  of  insects.  Those  which  infest  col- 
lections of  insects  may  be  driven  away  by  placing  camphor 
in  the  cases,  or  by  introducing  a  solution  of  bi-chloride  of 
me^ury  into  the  blood-vessels  of  larger  animals  previous  to 
stuffing  them.  Dried  pluits,  for  botanical  specimens,  may 
be  preserved  from  the  attacks  of  the  p/irnu  fur,  by  applying 
to  them,  when  perfectly  dry,  a  sohition  of  bi-chloride  of 
<mercury,of  the  strength  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  to  whidi  a  little  camphor  has  been  added.  It 
must  be  applied  to  the  wh<^  specimen  1^  means  of  a  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

Tlie  last  question  proposed  to  be  answered,  was  how  to 
render  the  process  of  putrefaction  of  bodies  useful,  instead 
of  pernicious.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  is,  to  bury  them 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Animal  bodies  should  bo 
buried  sooner  than  most  vegetable  substances ;  but  cru- 
ciferous plants,  such  as  cabhages,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
are  as  pernicious  as  any,  and  should  be  buried ;  some  years 
ago  a  severe  ftver  onfpnated  at  Cambridge,  owing  to'  a 
quantity  of  cabbages  having  been  thrown  over  a  garden-wall. 
Such  matters  should  always  be  buried  aa  manure.  *  In 
this  case  the  foodof  jdants  is  wepared  where  it  can  be  used; 
and  that  which  would  offend  the  senses  and  iiyure  the 


health,  if  exposed,  is  converted  by  gradual  processes  into 
forms  of  beauty  and  usefulness ;  the  fetid  gas  is  rendered  a 
constituent  of  the  aroma  of  the  flower,  and  what  might  be 

Sison,  becomes  nourishment  to  men  and  animals.'  (See 
ivy's  Lectures  on  Aerieultural  ChemUtry.) 
ANTISPASMODICS,  from  Avri^  agairut,  and  ff^aajue, 
tpasm,  the  means  of  removing  spasm.  The  state  called 
spasm,  or  cramp,  occurs  only  in  muscular  stnietuies.  and  con- 
sists in  an  irregular,  and  often  excessive,  action  of  particular 
fibres  of  a  muscle,  of  an  entire  muscle,  or  of  several  muscles. 
The  muscles  of  an  animal  of  the  higher  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, such  as  man,  are  divided  into  two  dasses,  the  one 
set  comprising  those  which  are  concerned  in  carrying  on 
the  functions  most  essential  to  life,  viz.  the  circulation, 
respiration,  and  digestion,  which  act  independentiy  of  the 
will,  and  are  therefore  called  involuntary  muscles;  the 
other,  which  are  organs  of  motion,  and  subject,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  control  of  the  will,  are  termed  voluntary 
muscles.  Each  set  act  in  consecjuence  of  the  application  to 
them  of  some  stimulus ;  and  their  action  is  only  uniform  at 
natural  when  their  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied.  The 
heart,  for  examj>le,  contracts  ftom  the  s^ulus  of  the  blood ; 
and  the  intestines  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  proper  mo- 
tions excited  in  them  by  the  food  which  we  take,  and  the  secre- 
tions which  are  mixed  with  it ;  which  actions,  in  the  healthy 
state,  go  on,  not  only  without  our  wiUing  it,  but  also  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  sUraulus  to  the  other  set  is 
either  a  sensation  felt  iu  the  part  and  communicated  to  the 
chief  nervous  centres,  viz.  the  spinal  chord  or  brain,  or  a 
spontaneous  effort  of  volition  proceeding  from  the  brain, 
and  originating  in  some  thought,  and  connected  with  some 
purpose  or  design,  to  be  executed  by  the  muscles  thrown 
into  action.  Of  the  motion  of  such  muscles  we  are  always 
more  or  less  conscious,  and  when  the  system  is  in  its  perfect 
or  usual  state  of  health,  we  can  repeat  their  action  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  regulate  its  degree  by  re- 
peated and  distinct  efforts  of  the  will ;  as  when  a  man  walks, 
and  quickens  or  slackens  his  pace  accordii^  to  his  indina- 
tioo.  But  a  variety  of  circumstances  influence  the  action 
both  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  render  it 
irregular :  when  influenced  by  any  of  these,  the  action  o( 
the  invdluntary  muscles  becomes  sensible  and  painful,  and 
the  voluntary  muscles  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  act  not  only  without  its  stimulus,  but  ofteo  against 
its  consent.  These  disordered  actions  would  appear  to  be 
owing  to  some  improper  stimulus,  instead  of  the  appropriate 
one,  being  applied  to  the  or^an  or  part  affeeted.  Venous 
blood,  circulating  in  the  arteries,  is  productive  of  great  dis- 
turbance; and  if  much  of  it  be  conveyed  to  the  brain,  it  will 
act  as  a  poison  to  that  organ,  ibr  which  arterul  blood  is  the 
natural  stimulus  as  well  as  source  of  nourishment  In  like 
manner  there  are  bodies  which,  thoi^h  perfectly  mild,  such  as 
alimentary  substances  of  difficult  digestion,  yet  excite  mm 
violent  commotions  of  the  stomach  than  otlier  substances 
which  are  of  a  very  acrimonious  nature.  Undigested  food, 
or  unhealthy  secretions,  in  the  intestines,  excite  more  dis- 
turbance and  spasmodic  contractions  (t.e.cholic,  in  different 
degrees  of  severity)  than  foreign  substances,  whi(^  we  might 
expect  to  prove  very  hurtful;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  which  is  perfectly  innocent  when  received 
into  the  stomach. 

Both  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles,  and  the  organs 
of  secretion,  are  very  much  influenced  by  emotions  of  the 
mind.  Under  the  influence  of  hope  or  Joy  the  heartbeats 
vigorously;  while  under  the  depressmg  passions  its  ai^ion  is 
slow  and  laborious,  and  accompanied  with  such  qppressian 
as  to  have  given  origin  to  the  phrase,  *  a  heavy  heart.'  Fear 
excites  to  irregular  contraotira  and  relaxatim  many  of  the 
voluntuy  muscles,  whence  comes  trembling ;  and  produces 
relaxation  of  certain  muscles,  called  sphincters,  wnich  are 
usually  contracted ;  it  also  augments  several  of  the  secretions. 
Grief,  when  not  excessive,  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
lachrymal  gland,  producing  a  flow  of  tears ;  if  extreme,  it 
hinders  secretion,  and  ferms  the  state  truly  chanustnized 
by  our  great  poet  - 

'  A  mitety  too  deep  (w  teMi.' 
Anger  often  causes  the  bile  to  be  secreted  in  grealor  quan- 
tity, to  be  altered  in  its  quality,  and  often  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  thus  producing  jaundice.  The  state  of  mind  which 
may  be  termed  vexation  often  lessens  the  seeretiou  of  bile,  but 
augments  that  of  the  kidneys ;  and  every  attadi  of  hysteria 
terminates  in  a  profuse  flow  of  limpid  urine,  which  is  desti- 
tiite  of  the  usual  admixture  <tf  bile. 
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Theso  mental  emotions,  either  directly,  or  indtroctly 
through  the  altered  and  unhealthy  secretions,  occasion  in 
many  persons  spasmodic  contractions  of  some  muscular 
organs,  which  are  so  violfent  as  to  produce  alarming  and 
often  &tal  diseases.  Of  this,  Anoina  Pectoris  fumishes 
■a  example ;  and  so  powerftil  are  the  effects  of  excessive 
joy  in  some  instances,  that  the  heart  bursting  is  not  a  mere 
igun  of  speech,  and  of  grief  in  other  instances,  tiiat 
me  heart  hreakirtg  is  not  a  metaphor,  but  a  xeali^.  Many 
spasmodic  actions,  such  as  the  emg^  of  hooping-cough,  are 
kept  up  by  habit ;  others,  lueh  as  the  strange  gesticulo- 
tioiis  of  St.  Vitus's  Dance,  are  acquired  from  imitation,  as 
stuttering  or  stammering  is  occasionally ;  and  both  may 
become  a  babit,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  aside. 

What  is  termed  ^mpathy  is  even  more  powerful  than 
nnitation,  which  implies  a  voluntary  adoption  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  others :  scarcely  any  persons  in  a  company  can 
avoid  yawning  if  one  sets  the  example.  Now,  yawning  is 
an  iuTolantary  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  which  ip 
diuB  propagated  through  a  lai^  assemblage  of  persons ;  ko 
hystwical  and  even  epileptic  spasms  are  eommimicated 
from  one  to  another,  often  to  a  fngfatfhl  extent,  if  an  indivi- 
dual snbjeet  to  these  complaints  suflbr  an  attack  in  theatres, 
ehnrofaes.  or  private  apartments.  Such  an  ooewrsnee  is 
mnetiiiies  merely  the  result  of  affectation,  but  more  fVe- 
qnenUy  it  is  the  consequence  of  an  irresistible  impulse.  No 
ne  was  ever  seizecl  wiui  tetanus  from  witnessing  the  spasms 
3f  a  person  affected  with  that  excruciating  disease ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  be  accounted  (or  by  observing 
that  in  it  the  mind  is  in  do  degree  implicated,  the  mental 
faculties  remaining  clear  and  undisturbed  to  its  termination : 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  complaint  some 
inttammatioD  or  peculiar  state  of  irritetion  exists  about  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  which  no  one  can  induce  at  will,  and 
which  neither  {wimaiily  nor  secon^rily  happens  in  the 
olhas,  which  axe  more  sdiotly  nervous  aflfections.  t.  e.  merdy 
disorders  of  the  functions  of  nerves  without  alteration  of 
■tmctan.  The  development  of  tetanus  is  slow,  often  not 
showing  any  sign  of  its  intended  attack  till  some  days  after 
the  cause  of  it  began  to  operate  on  the  system.  The  others 
are  mostly  instantaneous,  unexpected,  and  rapid  in  all  their 
stages.  The  impression  they  make  on  the  by-standers  is 
increased  by  the  surprise  felt  at  their  unlooked-fbr  occur- 
rMice,  often  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  cause.  "Hie 
more  sensitive  of  those  around  are  therefore  most  apt  to  fall 
into  a  similar  state  or  train  of  actions.  Of  the  persons  so 
affected,  the  greater  number  will  be  found  to  be  females. 
What  causes  render  them  more  subject  than  others  to  such 
atta^B  ?  Females,  from  the  larger  size  of  their  nerves,  are 
more  nuMiet  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  t. «.  more  easily 
opnated  upon  hy  sUsht  causes  than  others,  and  their  habits 
of  life  and  education  nave  often  a  great  tendeni^  to  increase 
this  sensibilitT.  Whatever  diminishes  the  strength,  vbe- 
ther  of  mind  or  body,  markedly  predisposes  to  sueh  oom- 
plaints.  The  Ibmale  children  of  the  higher  and  middle 
ranks,  feeble  by  birth,  are  rendered  more  so  by  the  im- 
proper modes  of  education,  physical  as  well  as  montal,  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  After  emancipation  irom  the 
nursery  and  school-room,  their  minds  and  bodies  are  further 
enervated  by  an  injudicious  course  of  reading,  and  an  early 
devotion  to  the  prevailing  habits  and  usages  of  fashionable 
life.  Such  pursuits  preclude  the  possibility  of  applying 
themselves  to  solid  studies,  or  the  acquisition  of  any  know- 
ledge of  the  human  system,  and  of  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  regular  action  of  every  organ  and  performance 
<tf  every  Ain<mon. 

By  a  neglect  <^  one  of  the  most  important  (tf  the  natural 
functions,  viz.  regular  and  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bow^,  the  tono  of  the  intestines,  is  lessened.  Now,  when 
the  muscular  fibres  of  any  particular  part  are  under  a  state 
of  more  or  less  tension  than  the  rest  of  the  system,  this  is 
communicated  by  sympathy  to  every  other  part  of  the  body. 
This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in- 
testines, both  of  which  are  muscular  lubes ;  for  a  relaxation 
in  any  part  of  these  will  produce  a  hke  affection  in  every  other 
part  of  the  svstem.  And  as  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
very  much  atfeeted  by  the  de^e  of  tension,  a  want  of  it  in 
the  vessels  constitutes  what  is  called  a  nervous  habit,  such 
as  is  moat  commonly  met  with  in  the  female  sex,  and  weak, 
eflbminate  members  of  the  other  sex :  such  persons  will 
generally  be  fomid  to  be  of  a  costive  baUt.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  female  system  have  a  large  share  in  increasing  tlie 
disposition  to  be  powerfhlly  acted  upon,  at  times,  by  tpfling 


causes.  Exhausting  discharges,  to  which  they  are  very 
subject,  greatly  augment  the  irritability ;  and  all  diseases 
of  a  very  weakening  nature  will  produce  a  similar  effect  in 
the  individuals  of  either  sex :  during  convalescence  from 
these,  a  disposition  to  irregular  distribution  of  the  blood 
exists,  and  a  sliglit  excess  sent  to  one  part,  or  a  deficient 
supply  of  it  to  another,  will  cause  disorder  of  the  functions 
of  that  part  If  it  be  any  portion  of  the  nervous  structure 
which  is  sulgeoted  to  tiiese  errors,  spasmodic  actiiHi  is  almost 
surelv  the  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  clear  or  open  to 
pnx^  tiian  that  convulsive  motions  result  from  two  q^M»ite 
conditions  of  the  circulatory  system,  as  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity of  blood,  or  rapidity  of  its  flow.  An  animal  while  bleed- 
ing to  death  suffers  violent  convulsions,  and  an  excess  of 
blcK>d  sent  to  the  head,  or  its  stagnation  in  the  vessels,  will 
produce  the  same  effect ;  which,  indeed,  often  follows  me- 
chanical pressure  of  the  brain,  from  a  portion  of  depressed 
bone  of  the  skull,  or  from  effusion  of  the  serum  of  the  blood, 
in  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  The  ful- 
ness and  distension  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  which  pre- 
cedes apoplexy  often  occasion  vomiting,  which  is  a  convul- 
sive  action  of  the  stomach  and  some  other  muscles,  and  is 
a  warning  sign,  often  unhappily  neglected,  of  the  approach 
of  this  disease.  The  more  extenstve  and  violent  convulsions 
of  epile|»y  are,  in  all  probabili^,  the  result  of  a  temporarily 
deranged  state  of  the  circulation  within  the  brain,  as  the 
loss  of  consciousness  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  progres- 
sive impairment  of  the  intellectiial  powers,  and  the  usual 
termination  of  the  disease  in  apoplexy,  palsy,  fatuity,  and 
death,  attest. 

The  nature  of  the  causes  of  the  different  diseases  of  which 
spasm  forms,  in  general,  a  feature,  the  complication  of  these 
with  other  diseases  or  morbid  states,  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  terminates,  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, if  we  hope  to  make  a  beneficial  selection  of  a  remedial 
agent  fhim  among  the  number  of  antispasmodic  medicines. 
But  such  a  judicious  preliminary  measure  is  rardy  adopted ; 
and  thei^e  articles  are  often  administered  in  a  manner  truly 
empirical,  by  many  professional  as  well  as  all  unprofesuonu 
persons.  A  brief  review  of  the  diseases  in  which  anti- 
spasmodic medicines  are  employed,  and  which  agree  only  in 
having  spasm  for  one  of  their  symptoms,  while  they  often 
differ  widely  in  their  causes,  nature,  and  termination,  will 
convince  every  one  how  needful  is  a  knowledge  of  these 
points  to  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  the  means  of  cure.  The 
following  IB  not  given  as  a  perfect  classification  or  even  a.s 
an  approximation  to  one,  but  is  merely  intended  to  show  the 
diversified  nature  of  spasmodic  diseases,  and  to  furnish  an 
argument  for  caution  in  the  management  of  them.  Ttie 
treatment  must  vary  greatly,  according  as  the  particular 
disease  is  attended  with  inflammation  or  not,  or  according  as 
there  is  a  risk  of  ito  oceutring,  either  in  the  natural  progress 
of  the  disease,  or  in  consequence  of  the  employment  <n  im- 
proper means  of  treatment  The  selection  of  remedies  must 
be  determined  also  according  to  the  stage  of  the  complaint, 
and  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  mental  faculties,  or  its  tendency  to  involve  these 
in  the  train  of  morbid  actions,  if  it  be  not  cured  before  such 
a  calamitous  termination  take  place.  Keeping  these  points 
in  mind,  we  may  arrange  spasmodic  diseases,  in  some 
degree,  as  follows. 

Unattended  with  inflammation,  primarily,  or  disturbance 
of  the  mental  &culties  : 

Simple  Cratm.  Cholic. — These  generally  proceed  from 
some  undigestea  substance,  or  hardened  fleces,  irritating  the 
bowels :  but  in  the  latter  disease  inflammation  is  apt  to 
catoa  on ;  uid  in  the  worst  forms  of  cholio,  called  Ileus,  or 
Iliac-pasnon,  and  painter's  cholic,  it  seldom  feilg  to  super- 
vene, and  then  becomes  the  chief  source  of  danger,  as 
well  as  most  important  object  of  the  treatment 

Diarrkaa,  or  litnple  loosenesi,  and  Cholera. — In  these 
the  cramps  or  spasms  are  never  the  first  signs,  but  seem  to 
result  from  the  exhaustion  occasioned  by  the  profuse  liquid 
discharges.  Inflammation  may  occur  during,  or  from,  aiiu--> 
rhoea,  and  fever  is  the  most  common  consequence  of  cholera, 
t.  e.  of  epidemic  cholera ;  the  occurrence  of  which  in  either 
case  must  lead  to  a  modiBcation  or  alteration  of  the  plan  of 
treatment 

Angina  Pectoris.  Asthma. — Affecting  the  organs  of 
respiration  and  circulation. 

Attended  with  inflammation,  ntimanly,  but  OMismg  no 
disturbance  of  the  mental  feculbes : 

Dfftenterif. — Alfecting  the  organs  of  diin^ion. 
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Crowp,  Hooping'eough.—AfSoctitig  the  organB  of  resui- 
ntion. 

Unattended  wilh  inflammation  to  an  appreciablo  degree, 
perhaps  in  do  degree 

Hysteria.— Hot  affeoticg  the  mental  faculties,  except  the 
ToUtfon. 

Chorea.  St.  VUm'$  Danew.—Unattended  with  loss  of 
oonteiousnessj  and — 

^itfopijr.— AttenM  wiOi  losi  of  eonsaousiMn. 

Tneta  two  diseasea  sooner  or  later  aftot  the  mental  fiujul- 
ties,  and  have  a  tendency  tt>  m  eommon  terminatioD,  riz^ 
fittuity,  unless  they  &abside  spontaneously,  or  an  cured  by 
medical  treatment.  Chorea  generally  originates  from,  or  is 
connected  with,  accumulations  of  the  bowels,  and  epilepsy 
frequently  from  a  similar  irritation  of  these  partft,  such  as 
worms,  but  its  causes  are  numerous,  and  its  cure,  in  most 
cases,  difficult.  * 

SpBAmodic  diseases,  of  an  obtcuio  nature,  chiefly  affect- 
ing the  organs  of  respiration  : 

Tetanut  and  Lock-jaw.  Hydrophobia. — These  may  at 
some  period  become  attended  with  inflammation,  or  rather 
fbrer ;  but  this  appears  to  he  the  result  of  the  coiutant  sof- 
fering,  and  is  seldom  tiw  direct  eanse  of  death,  which  seems 
to  he  the  consequence  of  that  depnsuon  of  the  1ieatt*i 
action  which  long-continued  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations 
{vodunc. 

Diseases  in  whu^  inflammation  is  the  primary  afleetion, 
spasm  tlie  seocmdary : 

Ir^ammation  of  the  Brain— acuie,  Phrmtitig. 

Acute  or  chronic.  Hydrocephalus,  i.  e.  Wat^  in  the 
brain,  ooourring  mostly  in  children  of  a  scrofulous  habit 

Fever. 

The  treatment  of  these  diseases  is  as  diversified  as  their 
causes ;  and,  to  be  Buccessftll,  requires  a  degree  of  judgment 
an^  knowledge  which  few  possess.  To  comprehend  the 
nature  of  those  spasmodic  diseases  which  are  unaccotnranied 
by  intlammation,  and  for  which  andspaamodic  medicines 
are  chiefly  employed,  we  must  be  made  awan  diat,  in  the 
human  system,  tnere  are  two  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  having 
di^rent  origins,  and  fulfllKn^  separate  Amotions ;  the  one 
set  ore  called  nerves  of  sensation,  the  other  nerves  of  motion. 
The  former  receive  impressions,  and  eonvey  the  sensatims 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain ;  the  latter  execute 
the  dictates  of  the  brain  by  conveying  an  impulse  Jrom  it  to 
the  organs  of  motion.  The  organs  of  motion — 1>.  the  muscles 
— are  so  atljosted,  and  in  the  healthy  state  so  equally  supplied 
with  nervous  energy,  as  precisely  to  balance  or  antagonize 
each  other  (see  Antagonist  MuactE) ;  and  one  muscle,  or  set 
of  muscles,  can  only  overbalance  another,  or  several  muscles, 
when  it  receives  an  additional  supply  of  nervous  energy, 
from  an  effort  of  volition.  Thus  the  nand  is  opened  and 
shut  at  will :  when  opened,  the  extensor  muscles  overpower 
the  flexor  muscles ;  when  abut,*  the  flexor  muscles  over- 
power the  extensors. 

In  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous  sjrstem,  this  fine 
bakuce  is  lost  firom  various  causes :  the  nerves  of  sensation 
may  become  pretematuraUy  sensitive ;  the  nerves  of 
motion  may  become  paralysea ;  fhe  powm  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion may  be  perverted  in  various  ways  and  degrees;  the 
flexor  muscles,  independent  of  V(dition,  may  overpower  the 
extensors,  or  the  extensors  the  flexors.  When  affected  with 
tetanic  snasm.  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  back  of  a  delicate 
girl  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  natural  state  of  equiUbrium 
by  any  efibrt  of  the  will,  nor  by  a  weight  of  eight  hundred 
pounds :  and  uiider  the  influence  of  byaterictu  or  epileptic 
excitement,  a  delicate  person  cannot  be  cmitrolled  by  three 
or  four  robust  men.  The  aotitm  of  the  mnsdea  is  so  violent, 
that  the  flbres  are  sometimes  torn  across,  or  even  tiie  hones 
fractured. 

Some  of  these  spasmodic  diseases  give,  at  times,  an  inti- 
mation df  ttieir  snproach,  generally  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
being  experienced  in  some  part  of  the  body— often  the  thumb 
in  epilepsy,  or  between  the  stomach  and  throat  in  hysteria  ; 
the  spasmodic  actions  not  commencing  till  these  sensations 
have  reached  the  brain.  At  other  times  no  warning  sensa- 
tion is  felt ;  yet  oflen,  on  earefiil  examination,  some  tender 
spot  will  be  discovered,  of  which  the  patient  was  not  in  the 
least  degree  previously  aware.  In  hysteria  this  tenderness 
is  generally  f^lt  at  some  point  along  the  course  of  the  spine 
or  back-bone ;  and  in  no  case  of  spasmodic  disease  should 
we  ever  endt  a  minute  examination  of  this  part  Should 
drawing  the  finger  aUaig  the  eoniae  of  the  spine,  and  maldng 
firm  pressure  aa  we  prooeadr  not  rereal  its  exfatenee,  a 


sponge,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  home,  will,  id  its 
progress  along  the  spine,  cause  the  patient  to  start  when  H 
reaches  the  tender  spot.  The  discovery  of  this  will  oft«n 
furnish  a  key  to  all  the  strange  symptoms  and  spasmodic 
aotiona,  as  w^  as  expliun  the  oawkioua  conduct,  of  the 
anfirer,  which  haa  alanned  the  itiends,  and  miasled  the 
medical  atlaiidBat.  When  apprwri^  tieatiiwnt  m  directed 
to  this  pointy  most  of  the  Uouhlesomo  symptoms  rtate,  or 
cease  altc^etiur. 

As  most  spasmodic  disMsea,  espedaUy  if  oonneeted  with 
aflbctions  of  the  mind,  have  a  great  tendency  to  recur  and 
become  habitual,  it  is  of  the  utnoat  impwtanoe  to  stop  then 
at  an  early  period. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  found  most  efficacions  in 
stopping  preventing  these,  are  eitfaer  such  aa  make  strong 
and  new  impressions  on  the  organn  of  sense,  and  thereW 
diminish  the  effect  of  sensations  alnady  existing,  or  such 
as  blunt  the  sensibility  in  general,  and  thweby  diminish  all 
efibcts  of  sensation ;  or  elm  such  M  raiae  the  whole  of  the 
system  to  a  levd  with  the  part  spaamodicaUy  excited,  and 
so  estiU>lish  the  equflibrium,  Iran  which  fSueed  itata  w& 
musclaa  may  umultaneoualT  anhaide. 

The  flhres  of  each  rnnsue  act  genaraUy  In  eoneert:  if  a 
few  aet  independently  of  the  othan,  tiuaa  are  in  a  atate  of 
cramp.  Particular  aeta  of  muidea  aet  te  eonovt,  aa  all  the 
flocorfe,  or  all  the  extensors :  one  or  mwe  of  these  aetinff 
independently  of  the  rest  cause  spasm.  Now  we  often  re- 
lieve this  by  calling  the  others  into  aation ;  and  as  volition 
simply  is  not  equal  to  this,  we  use  mechanical  or  medicinal 
means.  Cramp  of  the  limbs  is  often  removed  by  pressing 
the  toea  or  fingers  against  a  misting  body,  by  whidi  all  the 
muscular  flbres  are  brought  to  the  same  levtH,  This  ex- 
ample of  a  mechanical  process  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
mentioning,  and  is  ot^  applicable  in  slight  cases,  aa  cramp 
(rf  the  limu  is  generally  merely  a  symptom  of  smne  infeemu 
derangement  m  the  bowels,  of  the  a^nsl  dicM,  or  of  Aa 
brain. 

The  medicinal  means  eonstitnte  tibe  antispasnuidie  mae- 
diea,  and  are  of  dilbrent  kinds.  Very  tew  articles  are, 

strictly  speaking,  merely  antispBsmodica,  t. used  solely  to 
allay  spasm,  and  incapable  of  being  employed  for  any  oUier 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  only  a  particular  appli- 
cation of  substances  capable  of  serving  other,  and  more 
general,  ends.  Consequently,  many  of  the  so-called  anti- 
spasmodics belong  to  other  classes  of  medicines,  such  as  the 
stimulants,  particularly  diffusible  stimulants,  as  alcohol, 
(brandy,)  sulphuric  ether,  camphor,  6ec.,  or  to  the  narcotics, 
such  as  opium,  belladonna,  &c. ;  w  to  the  tonics,  such  as 
metallic  salts,  viz.,  of  iron,  sine,  and  silver;  or  vegetaUe 
bitters,  as  cinchona  bark.  The  first  set  or  stimulating  anti- 
spasmodics act,  apparentiy,  by  musing  the  nervous  energy 
of  the  system,  and  raising  the  neighbouring  muscles  to  a 
level  widi  the  part  hi  a  state  of  spumodic  excitement.  The 
second  aet  act  by  rendering  ihe  nervous  syAem  torpid,  and 
insensible  to  every  sensation ;  in  large  doses  producing  coa< 
plete  insennUUty,  even  to  the  extent  of  coma  and  death. 
These  two  are  administered  when  an  attack  is  threatened 
or  actaally  begun ;  the  tonics  are  administered  while  the 
patient  is  free  from  an  attack,  and  act  by  strengthening  the 
system,  so  aa  to  render  it  less  susceptible  of  being  acted 
upon  by  slight  causes,  particularly  the  irritating  cause, 
known,  or  supposed,  to  excite  the  paroxysm  or  fit.  The 
substances  which  are  more  especially  considered  as  anti- 
spasmodic are  volatile  oils,  such  afl  mint,  lavendo*,  &c., 
derived  chiefly  fh>m  the  tribe  of  the  labrats ;  or  cajeput  oil, 
from  myrtacen ;  or  dill,  anise,  fennel,  &c.,  from  the  umbel- 
lifere.  from  whiieh  tribe  also  are  derived  tiw  ketii  gums,  as 
they  are  impropeiijr  termed,  being  gum*reehis,  such  as  assa- 
fcetida.  galbanum,  fte.  These,  vith  vderian  and  myrrha 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  musk  and  castor  ftom 
the  annual  kingdom,  are  the  most  valuable  antispaamodies. 
AU  the  volatile  oils  seem  to  act  in  the  same  way  aa  the 
purely  stimulatitw  antispastuodios ;  while  the  ftetid  gum- 
resins  aet  by  suostitating  new  and  powerfhl  sensatians 
instead  of  the  morbid  ones,  and  must  be  administered  gene- 
rally when  the  attack  is  threatened  or  begun. 

These  kinds  of  antispasmodics  diftr  in  value,  not  onlyas 
relates  to  their  mode  of  action,  but  to  their  safety.  The 
stimulating  antispasmodics  ere  only  admissible  when  a  fit 
is  threatened,  or  may  have  begun;  and  as  they  great^ 
excite  the  Vascular  system,  t. qniehen  Hie  circulation,  it 
upon  their  being  given  once  they  fiidl  to  remove  the  spasm, 
they  dwuld  not  be  repeated.  this-«aiitlon  it.  Dare  aape- 
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oUhr  naceMMT  in  retpaet  to  bnady.  vlurii  ii  too  oooi- 
matuj  marted  to  m  every  thnatenii^:  or  attach  of  ftpum, 
■Doh  as  eholic.  So  many  of  these  diseases  bein^;  conueoted 
vitb,  or  disposed  to  end  in,  indammation,  the  free  use  of 
brandy,  or  other  Btimulantt  is  deddedly  iiijuiious.  The  in- 
flamination  in  oroup,  faocq»tng-oough.  and  dysentery  must 
first  be  removed  by  impropriate  means,  when  the  apasm 
will  generally  subside  <x  disappear  entirely:  if  it  should 
(•main,  in  hooping-cough,  iu  a  gnat  measure  irom  mere 
habit,  aatispasmodics  may  be  usm,  but  even  then  the  aar- 
ootic  antispasmodics,  tuoh  as  Pruseic  acid,  parsgoric,  or 
oenbane,  are  to  be  prebrred.  The  propriety  of  employing 
belladonna  extensively  in  this  disease  is  very  questioDable. 
(Sao  Ci<dis  on  St/drooqakaht^  trandated  by  Dr.  Gooeh.) 
Tba  external  en^^doyment,  in  the  form  of  eml»o»tions, 
the  aUmulating  aotispMmodioa,  is  mote  aUovable  in  ch^ 
or  hot^Hng-cough ;  but  here  they  act  on  a  diflannt  prin- 
mple,  via.,  that  of  countor-irritation.  This  is,  in  itself,  a 
most  valuable  means  of  curing  spaamodio  diseases..  An 
irritating  applieation  to  the  spme  is  of  much  service  in 
hooping-cough:  tartrate  of  antiroony  ointment  or  plaster 
(see  Antimony)  applied  to  the  lander  spot,  which  we  have 
said  often  exists  in  hysteriat  and  other  similar  diseases, 
will  be  productive  of  more  good  Chan  aU  the  antispasmodic 
medicines  which  can  be  tried.  (See  Teale  <m  Neuraigic 
Diseates.)  Stammeriogf  or  other  difficulties  of  speech, 
might  be  materially  diminished  by  repeated  irritating  ap- 
plications, OS  blisters,  tartrate  of  antimony  ointment,  &c., 
to  the  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck.  Severe  hiccup,  continu- 
ing &r  several  days,  and  which  resisted  all  internal  reme- 
dies, has  yielded  to  a  blister  amlied  along  the  aide  of  ^ 
neck.  Every  physiologist  w3I  understand  bow  this  hap- 
pens. 

The  means  which  may  be  employed  to  intercept  the 
passage  of  the  peculiar  sensation  to  the  brain  are  merely 
mechanical :  for  example,  ^ing  a  string  tightly  round  the 
thumb  prevents  the  aura  epiuptica,  in  epilepsy,  reaching 
the  brain,  and  wards  off  the  attack.  A  cupping-glass  would 
answer  as  well  if  applied  to  any  large  spot  whence  the 
sensation  arose. 

Free  scarification  of  the  ^ums  in  ehildren,  when  teething, 
is  much  more  efficacious  m  allaying  convulsive  affections 
than  mtamal  medicines,  except  mild  purgatives. 

The  medicines  which  may  be  aaministered  while  the 
patient  is  free  from  a  fit,  or  in  the  intervals  of  the  pa- 
ZDxysma,  are  much  more  likely  to  effect  a  cure  than  the 
others.  These  are  tonics  and  purgatives.  For  the  reasons 
already  stated,  purgatives  are  of  primary  importance,  as  they 
nnload  the  bowelsi,  improve  the  secretioDa,  and  impart  vigour 
to  the  whole  muscular  system.  Many  cases  of  severe  spas- 
modic disease  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  purgatives 
only,  and  none  can  be  cured  without  their  free  and  daily 
use  ibr  some  time.  (See  Hamilton  on  Purgative  Medicines, 
sixth  edition.)  Aloetic  purgatives  are,  in  general,  the  beat ; 
but  where,  as  in  epilepsy,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  wonns>  oil  of  turpentine  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  punFatives  have  been  administered  for  some  time, 
should  the  oSsease  not  have  yielded,  metallic  or  vegetable 
tonics  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  particularly 
in  hyateria,  chorea,  ef)ilepsv,  and  stammering.  In  hysteria, 
diorea,  and  stammeimg,  tne  preparations  of  iron  are  in  ge- 
nand  b(»Bt ;  in  epilepsy,  preparationa  of  xinc,  of  copjier.  Hut 
above  all  of  silver,  are  preferable:  sulplutte  of  quinine  is 
also  ven  serviceable. 

For  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  or  tetanus,  nothing  has  yet 
been  finind  to  succeed.  There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that, 
for  tetanus,  a  powerfhl  vegetable  compound  from  South 
America,  called  the  woordli,  may  be  beneficial,  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  effects  on  animals  ufected  with  tetanic  spasm. 
(See  cases  by  Mr.  Sewell.  'mSSoTgan'sItecUire  on  Tetanus, 
Appendix,  London,  1833.) 

Several  of  the  diseases  of  which  we  here  speak  being  con- 
nected with  mental  emotions,  and  some  of  them  originating 
from  imitation  or  being  kept  up  by  habit,  mental  agency 
has  sometimes  been  employed  to  efibct  a  cure,  and  occa- 
iiainaUy  with  success. 

Upon  a  threatnied  attack  of  hysteria  or  epilepsy,  power- 
fully attiscting  the  mind  to  a  diflwent  object  than  that  which 
occupies  the  attention  the  patient  may  ward  off  the  fit. 
Bat  thu  lequires  great  judgment  and  discretion.  Formerly 
the  most  disgnsting  means  were  resorted  to,  and  the  sufferers 
wen  made  to  swalww  ai^malsof  a  forbidd^g  kind,  ot  other 
equally  rep^luTe  measureB  were  tried.  Ttese  cannot  be 


too  much  reprobated;  and  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
chorea,  or  ei)uepsy,  may  be  brought  on  by  a  sudden  ftight. 
The  separation  of  a  person  subject  to  chorea,  or  hystericid 
and  epueptic  fits,  from  among  others,  is  often  necessary ; 
and  when  we  know  that  the  spasmodic  actions  are  the  effects 
of  imitation,  the  employment  of  fear  may  be  justifiable ;  but 
in  any  other  case  it  would  be  criminal  to  have  recourse  to  it 
and  thereby,  perhaps,  add  a  mental  disorder  to  a  bodily  one, 
already,  sufficiently  afflicting. 

Our  endeavours  to  lessen  the  tendency  to  nervous  dis- 
eases will  be  most  successfully  directed  to  regulating  the 
education,  physical  and  moral,  of  children,  especially  of 
female  children.  This  subject  has  been  already  treated  of 
under  Uie  article  Aox,  to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to 
Number  XXIII.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Art.  v. 

*  Hypochondriasis  andHysteria;*  also  to  the  excellent  chap- 
ters on  Spinal  Irritation,  Chorea.  Hydrocephalus,  tai  Con- 
vulsions, in  Bums'  Principles  qf  Midwifery. 

•  ANTI'STHENES,  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  tho  master  of 
Diogenes,  and  commonly  reputed  the  founder  of  the  Cynic 
sch«)l.  The  time  of  his  birth,  as  well  as  that  of  his  death, 
is  uncertain ;  but  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
Plato,  Anstotie,  Xenophon,  &c.,  and  may  he  said  in  general 
terras  to  have  flourished  about  380  b.  c.  Diodonis  Siculus 
mentions  him  as  still  alive  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 03rd 
Olympiad,  corresponding  to  a.  c.  366.  (See  Clinton's  Faxti 
ReUenxd,  p.  107.)  According  to  Di(wenes  Laertius,  who  has 
given  a  life  of  him  in  his  sixth  book,  ne  was  bom  at  Athens, 

which  his  fitther,  named  also  Antisthenes,  was  a  citizen. 
His  mother  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  of 
Phry^a.  He  first  attended  the  school  of  the  Rhetorician 
GForgias ;  but,  leaving  him  after  some  time,  he  be(»me  a 
follower,  and  eventuuty  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciples, of  Soaratea.  He  afterwards  established  a  school  of 
his  own,  iu  a  place  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  called 
Cynosarges.  Whatever  may  be  the  ori^n  of  the  word 
Cynosarges,  it  is  not  impossible  that  thin  term  may,  as 
some  writers  assert,  have  given  birth  to  the  appellation 
Cynics,  by  which  the  followers  of  Antisthenes  came  to  be 
known.  We  prefer,  however,  Uie  more  obviout  derivatun 
which  deduces  the  epithet  directly  from  lAmv,  a  dog,  and 
regards  it  as  simply  expressive  of  the  w^ular  notion  re- 
specting the  character  m  the  sect  of  philosophers  so  desig- 
nated. The  opinions  of  the  Cynics  will  be  discuased  under 
that  word.  We  may  here  merely  remark,  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  mistake  to  rank  them  as  ascetics.  The  antipathies 
and  mveetives  of  Antisthenes,  and  especially  of  fais  raato 
celebrated  follower  Diogenes,  appear  to  have  been  fiercely 
directed  against  the  elegancies  and  ornamental  superfluities 
of  life ;  but  by  no  means  against  sur.h  gratifications  of  the 
senses  as  could  be  obtainea  wilnout  much  trouble  or  ex- 
pense. The  vice  of  these  pleasures,  according  to  their 
notion,  lay  not  in  the  indulgence,  but  in  the  cost.  Any- 
thing more  thoroughly  opposed  than  all  this  both  to  the 
spirit  of  general  civilization  and  to  the  elevation  of  indivi- 
dual character,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive;  but  the 
system  is  very  susceptible  for  all  that  of  a  plausible  outside 
representation.  It  was  a  not  unnatural  perversion  of  Uie 
penetrating,  sagacdous,  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  Socrates, 
by  a  person  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  construction  of 
Antisthenes.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  strong 
natural  powers,  but  is  said  to  have  held  all  learning  and 
mental  cultivation  in  contempt.  It  may  fie  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  his  views  would  be  more  remarkable  for  their 
clearness  than  their  extent.  He  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
had  more  wit  than  wisdom.  He' was  fUmous  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  conversation  ;  but  although  his  written  works, 
as  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  extended  to  ten  volutnes  (o' 
perhaps  treatises,  ro/ioi),  they  hi^e  all' perished.  From 
the  list  of  their  titles  given  by  the  biographer,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  mostly  rhetorical  or  sophistical  decla- 
mations ;  and,  like  other  such  compdsitioAs,  they  had  pro- 
bably plenty  of  point  and  smartness,  but  not  much  sterling 
value.  Indeed,  the  onl^  judgment  as  to  their  merits 
which  Laertius  records  is  that  of  a  critic  of  the  name 
of  Hmon*  who  thought  thdr  author  an  in^nious  trifler 
I^rtius  has  enumerated  many  of  the  saymgs  of  Antis- 
thenes ;  but,  like  the  witticisms  of  the  antients  in  general, 
most  of  them  have  an  elaborate  and  ponderous  air  to 
a  modern  taste.  One  which  bos  been  often  quoted  is 
his  sarcasm  on  the  foolish  choice  of  their  magistrates 
and  other  public  officers  frequently  made  by  his  fellow 
cittzens.  He  advised  them  one  day,  itnUv^^risiis^air, 
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to  let  to  work  and  make  their  asses  horses ;  and  when  they 
stared  at  the  absurdity  of  the  proposal,  and  exdaimed  that 
the  thing  could  not  be  done,  he  answered.  It  will  be  done  if 
you  merely  command  it ;  do  you  not  in  this  way  every  day 
do  what  is  quite  as  wonderful,  turning  incapables  and  block- 
heads into  generals  and  admirals?  Another,  which  illus- 
trates his  religious  opinions,  is  his  answer  to  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries,  when  he  was  assured  by  that  per- 
sont^  that  all  who  should  be  initiated  therein  would  eiyoy 
eternal  felicity  alter  death ;  Why  then,  said  he,  do  not  you  die  ? 
He  was  himself  probably  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  a  fhture 
state.  When  Diogenes  came  to  visit  him  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  as  he  lay  ill  in  bed,  be  eagedy  expressed 
his  impatience  under  his  sufferings.  Here,  said  his  decisive 
and  unceremonious  pupil,  offering  him  a  knife,  this  will 
relieve  you  in  a  moment.  Ah !  answered  Antisthenes.  it  is 
not  my  hfe  I  want  to  get  rid  of,  but  my  pain.  Cicero  (De 
NaturS  Deorum,  i.  13.)  has  ^ireaerved  a  theological  dt^ma 
of  this  philosopher,  which  has  been  often  quoted  to  his 
honour — Esse populares  deoa  multos,  sed  naturalem  umm: 
That  the  popular  gods  axe  many,  but  the  God  of  nature  is 
one.  It  has,  however,  been  acutely  remarked  by  Cudworth, 
(Intellectual  System,  i.  4,  22,)  that  by  the  expression,  popu- 
larea  deos,  here,  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  gods  of 
popular  superstition,  generally,  or  the  multitudinous  deities 
of  the  pagan  system,  but  merely  the  different  names  given 
to  the  same  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  by  different  cities 
and  nations.  The  meaning  of  Antisthenes  is  more  clearly 
expressed  in  the  version  of  Lactantius,  Unum  esse  naturalem 
Deum,  quamvis  gentes  el  urbes  suos  habeant  populares ; 
*  There  is  one  God  of  nature,  though  nations  and  cities  have 
their  own  popular  (peculi  ar)  deities.'  Cudworth  is  of  opinion 
that  the  philoBOpher  had  no  design  to  take  away  all  the  in- 
ferior gods  of  uie  pagans,  which,  had  he  attempted,  he 
would  have  been  accounted  an  atheist,  but  only  to  point  out 
the  great  truth  which  indeed  was  acknowledged  by  all 
superior  minds  among  the  antieots  (with  some  exceptions), 
that  there  was  one  God  who  was  supreme  over  all  the 
rest,  and  that  he  was  the  same  whom  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped as  Zeus,  the  latins  as  Jupiter,  the  Egyptians  as 
Hammon,  the  Babylonians  as  Bel.  the  Scythians  as  Pap- 
pnus,  &c. ;  as  likewise  that  the  Jupiter  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  Neptune  of  the  sea,  in  the  popular  mythology, 
were  only  so  many  names  for  this  one  delQ'. 

The  moral  maxims  of  Antisthenes  sound,  in  general,  very 
lofty.  He  regarded  all  actions  as  being  either  virtuous  or 
viraous,  and  virtue  as  the  only  thing  worthy  of  desire  or 
esteem.  Before  giving  him  cndit,  lumever,  as  the  teacher 
of  a  pure  and  elevated  sj'stem  of  ethics,  on  the  strength  of 
these  imposing  generahties,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
exactly  what  he  meant  by  virtue.  Diogenes  certainly 
carried  the  principles  of  Cynicism  to  much  greater  length 
than  his  master.  The  fullest  and  perhaps  the  faireet  picture 
we  have  of  Antisthenes  is  given  by  Xenophon,  who  has  in- 
troduced this  philosopher  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
'Svfiithautv,  or  Banquet,  and  put  into  his  mouth,  among 
other  things,  a  very  striking  discourse  on  the  wealth  of 
poverty.  Altogether  he  is  here  represented  in  a  very 
engaging  light. 

A  few  additional  particulars  respecting  this  philosopher 
may  be  collected  from  Laertius  and  other  sources.  He  is 
said  to  have  had  few  pupils,  and  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  harshness.  Antisthenes  has  the  ^edit  of  hav- 
ing set  the  example  to  his  followers  of  wearing  his  beard 
ion^,  and  carrying  the  staff  and  satchel,  or  w^et,  {w^pa,) 
■whwih  afterwards  Decame  the  distinguishing  badges  of  the 
sect.  He  is  also  stated  to  have  first  worn  the  cloak  doubled, 
(ISiirXuat  Tov  r^i^iava  and  tiicKuvat  doifiaTiov  axb  the  exjires- 
sions  of  Laercins,)  whatever  that  may  have  meant  It  was 
a  fashion  likewise  practised  hy  his  followers,  and  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  bringing  the  right  end  of  the  cloak  a 
second  time  over  the  left  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole 
of  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  a  part  of  the  breast  exposed. 
When  the  cloak  was  worn  in  this  manner,  the  tunic  or  lower 
garment  was  dispensed  with  ;  and  in  this  principally  seems 
to  have  consisted  tbe  economy  or  convenience  which  recom- 
mended the  &shion  to  the  Cynics.  (See  Octavius  Ferrarius, 
de  Re  Vesliaria,  part  ii.,  lib.'4,  cap.  19,  p.  194,  etlit.  Batav., 
165-t.  quarto.)  The  peculiar  name  for  tbe  philosophic  cloak 
is  Tpifhav,  or  in  Latin  tribonium,  which  signifies  literally, 
a  worn  or  threadbare  garment.  Antisthenes  professed 
u  dislike  the  haughtiness  of  Plato ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
whan  the  latter  had  expressed  his  admiration  of  a  horse. 


distinguished  hy  its  noUe  bearing,  *  You,  Plato,*  said  An- 
tistiieneB,  'would  have  made  an  ezcelkoit  horse.'  The 
father  of  the  Cymes,  however,  is  affinned  on  high  authority 
to  have  had  pride  enough  too,  although  it  might  not  have 
been  ^it  so  elevated  a  character  as  that  of  the  rounder  of  the 
Academy.  One  day,  we  are  told,  when  Antisthenes,  being 
in  the  company  of  Socrates,  bad  ostentatiously  displayed  a 
ragged  part  of  bis  garment,  by  way  of  showing  his  philoso- 
phical contempt  for  those  tbm^  of  which  other  men  were 
vain,  *  Ah,  Antisthenes,'  said  Socrates,  *  I  perceive  your 
pride  through  the  holes  of  your  cloak.'  Antisthenes  is 
said  by  Laertius  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing 
Anytus  and  Melitos,  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  to  punishment 
But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  such  punishment  ever 
took  place  at  all.  (See  Barthdemy,  VoyagB  du  Jeune  Jna- 
charsis,  chap.  67,  note.)  Two  short  wations,  entitled  Jjax 
and  Ulysses,  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  are  printed  in 
the  Oratores  Greed  of  Henry  Stephen  and  of  R«uke ;  and 
also  in  Dobson's  Colle<^on,  vol.  iv.  They  are  two  puerile 
rhetorical  declamations,  and,  if  written  by  AntisUMnesr 
which  we  may  reasonably  doubt,  do  him  no  credit 

ANTISTROPHE.    [See  Strophb.I 

ANTITACTES.    [See  HaRETtcs.l 

ANTI-TAURUS.   [See  Taurus.] 

ANTITHESIS,  a  Greek  word  (Avr^atc)  Uterally  signi- 
fying 'opposition.*  It  is  used  in  various  senses  hy  the 
(^reek  wnters :  sometimes  it  means  merely  *  objections,"  or 
*  opposite  argumente ; '  sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  the 
contrasting  of  one  set  of  circumstences  with  another ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  an  orator  or  other  person  attempting  to  place 
the  conduct  of  an  adversarv  in  the  wont  l^itt,  first  states 
what  the  accused  oug^  to  have  don^  and  dwn  what  he  Aa« 
done. 

But  the  term  antithesis  is  most  eommonly  used  to 
express  contrast  of  ideas ;  and  the  term  is  equally  ap- 
plied whether  the  contrast  is  effected  by  single  woids,  or 
by  single  clauses,   (^ee  Quintilian,  Insi.  f^cU.,  lib.  ix. 
cap.  iii.)     The  fbllowing  example  from  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  against  ^schines,  entitled  the  Crown,  is,  in 
part,  quoted  by  Demetrius  Pbalereus  (Treatise  ITcpt  *E^^q- 
vtiac,  $  262),  and  hy  Hermogenes :  it  is  a  sample  of  anti- 
thetical invective,  in  which  Demosthenes  attempts  to  show 
his  superiority  over  his  opponent : — *  You  were  employed  in 
teaching,  but  I  was  taught :  you  were  a  mere  memal  in  the 
service  of  religion,  but  I  participated  in  the  sacred  rites : 
you  were  one  m  the  chorus,  but  I  was  the  choragus  (director 
of  the  chorus) :  you  were  a  petty  clerk,  but  I  was  a  public 
speaker:  you  were  an  actor  and  played  a  third-rate  part  but 
I  was  a  spectator :  you  failed  in  your  part  and  1  hined.' 
This  taste  for  antimesis  shows  itself  veiy  strcmgly  in  &e 
Greek  lai^age,  both  in  poets  and  prose  wnters,  wid 
more  especially  in  some  of  the  orators  and  rhetoricians ;  but 
it  is  generally  and  justly  condemned  by  the  Greek  writers 
on  style.   The  antithesis  does  not  necessarily  imply  fxm- 
trariety  between  the  things  which  are  brought  together ;  for 
exatm)ie,  one  of  the  rhetorical  exercises  of  Gorgias,  entitled 
the  Encomium  qf  Helen,  begins  with  the  following  anti- 
thesis : — '  The  ornament  of  a  state  is  the  courage  of  its 
men ;  of  the  body,  beautv ;  of  the  mind,  wisdom ;  of  action, 
virtue ;  of  words,  truth.    (Quintilian  (ix.  3)  expresses  tbo 
Greek  term  Avribinv  (which  is  equivalent  to  avTiHuns)  by 
the  Latin  word  contraposition;  and  he  remarks,  that  ttw 
antithesis  does  not  always  contain  contrarieties  or  opposites. 
He  gives  the  following  example  from  the  riwtorician  RutiUus ; 
'To  us  first  the  immortal  gods  gave  fhe  fluits  of  the  earth: 
what  we  alone  received,  that  have  wo  difihsed  over  the 
whole  earth.   To  us  our  ancestors  transmitted  a  common- 
wealth :  we  have  restnied  from  servitude  our  allies  also.* 
Cicero  has  the  following  example  of  antithesis,  whidi  may 
be  compared  with  similar  examples  in  our  own  language: — 
*  Quod  scis,  nihil  prodest :  quod  nescis,  multum  ob^^ 
which  may  bo  very  imperfectly  translated — '  What  you 
know,  does  no  good ;  what  you  do  not  know,  does  much 
harm.'   When  antithesis  is  used  sparingly  and  judiciously, 
it  sometimes  gives  force  to  expression,  and  helps  to  fix 
distinctions  in  the  memory;  but  its  frequent  and  indis- 
criminate use  tends  to  draw  the  mind  from  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  sul^ect  and  to  fix  it  on  tbe  play  of  words  more 
than  on  tbe  rem  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

ANTI-TRINITARIANS.   [See  Abiahs,  Socikians. 
Unitarians.] 

ANrnUH,  now  called  Porto  d*An%  a  sesf-utrt  on  the 
coast  of  Latium.  or  the  ^^^g^  ^^fee^H? 
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iho  Volsci,  and  noted  in  Roman  history  as  the  place  of  re- 
fagc  of  Coriolanus.   Antiom,  after  ha\'ing  been  often  the 
enemy  and  at  nmea  the  ally  of  Rome,  was  flnally  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  the  year  n.c.  337,  and  became  a  Roman 
edlony.   On  this  occasion,  the  rostra,  or  metal  beaks  with 
which  the  prows  of  the  galleys  of  Antium  were  armed,  being 
taken  as  a  trophy  to  Rome,  were  placed  in  the  forum,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  hustings  from  which  the  orators  pleaded 
liefore  the  magistrates  and  the  assembled  people,  and 
which*  in  oonsequence,  took  the  name  of  rostra.  Horace 
mentions  the  Temple  of  Fortune  which  rose  cn  the  bold 
promontory  within  shelter  of  which  the  present  Anzo  is 
aituated.    Nero,  who  was  bom  at  Antium,  excavated  a  port 
and  adorned  it  with  fine  buildings.   He  also  built  here  a 
palace  for  his  wife  Popptea.    Remains  of  ancient  masonry 
are  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  point  of  the  cape,  und  partly  m 
the  water.   The  port  having  been  filled  in  after-times.  Pope 
Innocent  XII.  built  a  mole  which  serves  to  shelter  vessels 
of  light  burthen.  There  is  also  a  small  fort,  and  a  prison  for 
the  convicts  who  are  sent  here  from  Rome  to  be  kept  at 
hard  labour.   The  native  population  of  Porto  d'Anzo  does 
not  exceed  300  inhabitants,  and  it  is  altogether  a  miserable 
place.  The  malaria  prevails  all  about  the  country  around  in 
snmmer,  but  is  not  quite  so  fatal  within  the  pUce  itself,  gn 
afwountofitssituationprojectingintothe  sea.  From  October 
to  June  the  wr  is  wholesome,  and  the  climate  remarkably 
mild  and  pleasant.   This,  together  with  the  beauty  of  the 
coast  and  the  fine  sea  view  which  extends  on  one  side  to  the 
Circean  Cape  and  the  island  of  Ponza,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Tiber,  induced  several  Roman  noblemen 
about  a  century  since  to  build  palaces  and  villas  near  the 
shore,  which  now  appear  neglected  and  deserted  by  their 
descendants.    Anzo  exports  a  great  quantity  of  charcoal 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  neighbouring  forests.    It  is  also 
frequently  resorted  to  by  coasting  vessels,  it  being  the  only 
place  of  shelter  in  bad  weather  between  Gaeta  and  Civita 
Veoehia.   About  two  miles  S.E.  of  Anzo  is  the  town  of 
Nettunoi  on  the  sea-coast*  with  a  population  of  1200  inha- 
Iritants.  chiefly  sailors  and  fishermen.         women  of  Net- 
tuno  still  retain  tiieir  old  Greek  costume.  The  malaiia  does 
not  seem  to  afl^t  the  people  who  live  within  the  walls  of 
Nettuno.   Porto  d'Anzo  is  thirty  miles  S.  by  E,  of  Rome; 
the  Alban  hills  are  seen  rising  to  the  north  about  fifteen 
miles  inland.   The  plain  between  is  divided  into  enormous 
farms,  one  of  which,  that  of  Campomorto  near  Porto  d'Anzo. 
measuring  above  1 7,000  acres,  has  been  visited  of  late  years 
by  various  travellers,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted  to 
ksj>eouliar  economy  by  Chateauvieux  in  his  Letters  from 

AI4TIVARI,  a  town  in  Albania,  in  European  Turkey, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  a  little  to  the  N.W.  cr 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Boiana,  which  forms  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  of  SkodrS  (Scutari),  and  has  a  ^qod  harbour. 
It  was  peopled  during  the  middle  ages  by  Italian  colonists, 
and  is  atiU  the  see  of  a  Cathohe  artmbishop.  It  was  taken 
from  the  "Venetians  hi  1S73  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  now 
chiefly  Mohammedans.  They  amount  to  about  •looO,  and 
arefortbemo(at  part  seamen,  being  among  the  few  Albanians 
who  venture  on  that  element ;  they  enter  into  the  naval 
service  of  the  Barbary  states. 

Antivari  forms  the  port  of  Skodr^,  (from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  30  miles,)  and  is  the  depdt  of  the  valley  of  the 
Drin,  the  chief  manufacture  of  which  is  shoe  leather.  It 
is  defended  by  a  fbrtfess:  42°  4'  N.  lat.,  19"  9'  E.  long. 
(Hobhouse,  Balbi.) 

A'NTLIA  PNEUMATICA,  the  air-pump,  a  constella- 
tion in  the  southern  hemisphere,  named  by  Lacaille.  It  is 
bounded  by  Centaurus,  Crater,  Hydra,  Kxis  Nautica,  and 
A^o.  The  magmtndes  and  numbering  of  its  principal  stars 
are  as  Mlows : 
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ANTCECI,  from  the  Greek,  stifles  those  wh-i  live 
over  against  each  other,  and  is  applied  to  designate  the  in- 
habitants of  two  places  which  have  the  same  longitudes 
and  latitudes,  only  differing  in  one  latitude  being  north 
and  the  other  south.  For  example,  Ualta  and  tiie  Cane  c£ 


Good  Hope  are  nearly  Antooci.  T^vp  antoscial  places  hava 
the  same  hour  of  day  or  night,  but  opposite  seasons  of  tha 

year. 

ANTOINE  DE  BOURBON,  Duke.of  Vendome.  mar- 
ried, in  1S48,  Jeanne  d'AIbret,  only  child  of  Henrv  II.,  king 
(tf  Navarre.  Henry  Prince  of  BCam,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 
of  FVance,  was  the  offispring  of  this  marriage.  Antarine 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Navarre  in  right  of  his  wife. 
The  Bourbons  were  collaterals  of  the  Valois  dynasty,  being 
descended  from  Robert  Count  of  Clermont,  a  younger  son 
Louis  IX.  As  such,  Anttnne  de  Bourbon  aspired  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  France  after  the  accession  of  the 
youthlul  king  Francis  II.,  but  being  himself  of  an  indolent, 
wavering  disposition,  he  was  supplanted  by  the  more  enter- 

S rising  and  ambitious  Guises,  uncles  to  the  young  Queen 
lary  Stuart.  After  the  death  of  Francis  II.,  in  1560,  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  named  Lieutenant  General  of  the 
kingdom,  and  adnser  to  the  queen  mother  (Catherine  de 
Medicis ).  during  Charles  IX.'s  minority.  When  the  civil  And 
religious  war  broke  out  in  1562.  the  king  of  Navarre  com- 
manded the  kiujg's  troops,  and  received  a  wound  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  of  which  he  dkd  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
[See  BouRBoir,  and  Hknry  IV.} 

ANTOINETTE.  (MARIE.)  queen  of  fVance.  [See 
Marie.] 

ANTO'NIA  MAJOR,  the  elderdaughterof  Antoniusthe 
triumvir,  by  Octevia,  the  half-sister  of  Augustus,  bom  39  B.C. 
She  married  L.  Domitius  the  son  of  Cn.  Doraitius,  who  sup- 
ported the  interests  of  Antony  in  the  disputes  with  Augustus, 
until  a  short  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the 
grandson  of  L.  Domitius,  who  fell  in  the  flight  from  Phorsalia. 
Among  the  descendants  of  Antonta  were  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  personages  in  Rome.  One  of  her  daughters, 
Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  mother  of  Messalina,  afterwards 
married  to  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  and  her  son  Cn.  Domi- 
tius, marrying  Agrippina,  became  the  t^t'nerof  the  Emperor 
Nero.  We  luve  called  this  Antonia  the  elder  in  agreement 
with  Suetonms  and  Plutarch.  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary, 
speaks  of  her  "^^  younger  daughter.  (Ann.  IV.  44 ; 
XIL  64.) 

ANTONIA  MINOR,  the  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom 
B.C.  38or37.  She  married  Drusus  Nero,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother,  1.  of 
the  celebrated  Gtermanicus  ;  2.  of  Li\Ha  or  Livilla,  who  was 
first  married  to  Caius  Csesar,  the  grandson  of  Augustust, 
and  tAer  his  death  to  her  cousin  Drusus.  the  son  of  Tiberius ; 
and  3.  of  tlie  Emperor  Claudius.  Caligula,  being  the  son 
of  Germanicus,  was  her  grandson. 
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Antonia  was  not  fortunate  in  her  domestic  relations :  she 
lost  her  husband  b.c.  9,  b^^  she  was  thiil^  years  of  age,  by 
a  &U  from  his  horse.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Iiberiu8(A.D.  19), 
she  saw  the  widowed  Agrippina  return  from  the  east  with  the 
ashes  of  her  son  Germanicus.  In  23,  her  daughter  Livia, 
corrupted  by  Sejanua,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  her  own  hus- 
band Drusus,  but  her  guilt  remained  unknown  to  the  world 
until  eight  years  after,  when  Antonia  herself  became  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  the  discovery.  Sejanus  was  then  preparing 
to  execute  his  final  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  Tiberius, 
when  his  intrigues  became  known  to  Antonia,  who  commu 
nicated  her  information  through  the  freedmaii  Pallas  to  the 
emperor.  The  ruin  of  the  favourite  brought  many  past  crimes 
to  fight,  among  others  the  murder  of  Drusus ;  and  Livia  met 
the  Tate  which  she  desured.  her  own  mother,  if  we  may 
believe  one  of  the  accounts  given  by  Dio,  opposing  herself  to 
the  pardon  offered  by  the  emperor.  Under  the  reign  of  her 
grandson  Caligula,  she  was  at  first  highly  honoured,  receiv- 
mg  every  distinction  which  had  formerly  been  centred  on 
the  celebrated  livia.  But  respect  soon  changed  to  coldness 
and  ill-tieatment :  and  at  last  her  death  was  supposed  to  be 
hastened  by  his  negleet,  if  in^^^^^ww  g^jg^ 
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by  man  dinot  means.  If  we  place  ber  death  in  the  fint  year 
of  Ca]igula,  flbe  vas  about  seventy-five  years  of  age.  The 
Emperor  Claudius  had  experieDced  from  her  when  a  child 
little  of  maternal  affection,  but  he  honoured  ber  memory 
when  be  came  to  (he  throne  in  everr  way  tiiat  the  flattery  of 
tba  age  permitted.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  temple  dedicated  to 
her.  Of  the  private  life  of  Antonia  little  is  known.  She  was 
celebrated  for  ber  beauty,  and  still  more  for  her  chasti^,  in 
an  age  too  when  that  virtue  wau  not  common  ;  and  Pliny 
has  recorded  the  singular  fact,  that  during  her  whole  life 
she  -was  never  known  to  spit,  which  he  accounts  for  from 
the  more  solid  nature  of  her  bones,  and  the  want  of  marrow. 
The  beautiful  head  of  Antonia  is  taken  from  a  gold  medal 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  exactly  one  buff  the  dia- 
meter of  our  drawing,  and  in  moat  complete  preservation. 

ANTONIN  (S^NT),  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the 
department  of  Tarn  and  Garonne,  on  the  right,  or  north 
bank  of  tha  river  Aveyron,  which  unites  with  the  Tarn. 
The  inh^tants,  who  are  given  in  the  Diet,  Giographiqtte 
de  la  France  (1804)  at  5606,  and  by  Batbi  (1833)  at 
5000,  manufacture  serge  and  leather.  It  is  about  24 
miles  N.£.  of  Montauban,  the  captal  of  the  department: 
44°  lo'  N.  lat,  1°  46'  E.  long.  {Diet.  Geog.  de  ia France: 
M.  Brun.) 

ANTONINE  COLUMN,  a  lofty  pillar  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  princiiud  squares  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  was  raised  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  in  memory  of  his  victory 
over  the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes.  It  was  one 
of  ihe  principal  ornaments  of  the  Forum  of  Antonine.  In 
an  inscription  which  has  been  found  near  it,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Vatican,  it  is  sfyled  *  Columna  centenaria  Divi 
Marci.*  It  vas  also  called  'the  greater  Antonine  column,* 
to  distin^ish  it  from  another  and  altoaatler  one,  mode 
of  a  sohd  piece  of  gruiite,  which  had  been  raised  in 
honour  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Nardin^  and  Nibbi,  Roma 
AnticOtmi  Vignola*  De  Columna  Antomni  Pit.)  During 
the  ages  of  barbarism  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  western  empire,  this  pillar,  and  especially  its  pe- 
destal, suffered  greatly  from  the  hands  of  the  various  in- 
vaders, OS  well  as  from  the  fires  which  frequently  occurred 
at  Rome ;  the  historian  Poggio  says  also  from  lightninGf. 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  repaired  it  at  the  expense  of  1 0.OUO  scudi, 
and  placed  the  inaciiption  which  is  now  seen  on  the  pedestal, 
the  original  one  having  been  probably  defaced.  He  also 
raised  on  the  summit  of  the  pillar  a  bronze  statue  of  St. 
Paul :  that  (tf  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  fbrmerly  stood  there, 
had  been  removed  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom. 
The  shaft  of  the  iMllar  is  13  feet  1  inch  in  dkmeter  at  the 
bottom,  and  one  foot  less  at  the  top ,  its  height,  including 
the  pedestal  and  capital,  is  136  feet,  of  which  13  are  under 
ground;  and  the  statue  on  the  t/yp  and  its  pedestal  are 
274  ^et  more,  making  the  whole  height  163^  feet,  (Taylor 
and  Cresy*8  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome.)  The  pe- 
destal of  Uie  Antonine  column  is  disproportionate  to  the  shaft. 
The  capital  is  Doric.  The  shaft  is  made  of  twenty-eight 
blocks  of  white  marble  placed  one  above  the  other,  a  spiral 
staircase  of  1 90  steps  is  cut  through  the  interior  of  the  marble, 
and  leads  to  the  gallery  on  the  top,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  balusb-ade.  The  exterior  of  the  shaft  is  covered  with 
bassi-rilievi  placed  in  a  spiral  line  around,  which  represent 
the  victories  of  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  hostile  nations.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts 
rec(Hxled  in  these  historical  sculptures  is  that  of  the  unex- 
pected and  abundant  shower  which  came  opportunely  to 
quench  the  thirst  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  while  fighting 
under  their  emperor  in  a  remote  part  of  Germany,  and 
snaring  from  heat,  fatigue,  and  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  surrounding  barbarians,  a.d.  174.  The  style  and  ex- 
ecution of  these  sculptures  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Trajan 
pillar,  which  the  artists  evidently  purposed  to  imitate.  The 
sculptures  of  the  Antonine  column  have  been  engraved  by 
Santo  Bartoli,  and  illustrated  by  Bellori.  Tbo  piUar  itself 
is  still  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of  ontient  Rome 
and  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  modem  city.  It 
has  given  to  the  square  in  which  it  stands  the  name  of 
Piazza  Colonna.  Ttw  palace  Ghigi  forms  one  side  of  the 
square,  and  the  street  del  Cor  bo  forms  another.  A  band- 
some  fountain  by  Oiacrano  della  Porta  also  adorns  the 
square. 

ANTONl'NUS  PIUS,  or,  with  bis  full  name,  according 
to  CapitolinuB,  Titus  Aurelius  Fulvus  Bojonius  Antoninus 
Pius,  was  the  son  ofAurelinsCVdvuB  and  ArriaFedilla.  He 


was  bom  September  19,  a.d.  86,in  thereignofDomjtaii,a| 
Lanuvium  now  Lavinia,  a  town  of  Latium,  a  few  miles  soatli 
of  the  Alban  Lake.  His  ancestors,  on  his  father's  side,  wen 
of  Nemausus,  now  Nismes,  in  Languedoc.  His  youibbl 
years  were  spent  at  Lorium,  (a  town  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Tiber,  not  far  from  its  mouthJ  under  the  core  of  \at 
paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers,  T.  AureUus  Fulvus,  who 
bad  twice  been  consul,  and  Arrius  Antoninus,  who  also  bad 
twice  attained  the  same  honour.  It  seems  probable,  from  his 
character  in  after  life,  that  he  had  been  brought  up  with 
great  care,  and  probably  in  the  principles  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
losopby,  which,  as  emperor  at  least,  he  certainly  encouraged. 
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Through  his  extensive  family  connexions  be  inherited 
great  wealth,  and  was  speedily  raised  to  the  suocessivfl  dig- 
nities of  queestor,  pnetor.  and  consul.  His  taste,  however, 
was  for  a  country  life.  When  Hadrian  entrusted  the  admi- 
nistration of  Italy  to  four  men  of  consular  rank,  be  gave  to 
Antmiinua  the  ^amment  of  that  part  in  which  bis  posses- 
sions lay.  I>aniigluB0onsulshipandhis8ubsequmtgover&< 
ment  of  the  nvovinos  of  Asia  as  proconsul,  tbEne  were,  as 
his  creduloui  ucgrapher  informs  us,  many  strange  poeswH 
of  his  future  fllevMoo.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  w  was  o&n 
consulted  by  Hadrian  on  pubUc  matters ;  and  finally  be  vu 
adopted  as  the  emporors  successor,  on  condition  of  adopting 
himself,  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  son  of  his  wife's  brother, 
and  Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  ^lius  Verus,  who  bad  bem 
adopted  by  Hadrian,  but  had  died  prematurely.  He  then 
became  associated  with  the  emperor  in  the  government  of 
the  Roman  world.  On  Hadrian's  death,  a.d.  138,  be  be- 
came emperor  with  the  title  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  to 
which  the  name  of  Pius  is  added  on  his  medals.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  Pius,  his  biographer  gives  vanoui  con- 
jectures (see  C^itolinus,  chaf>.  ii.) :  the  title  of  Pater  Pa- 
triae, *  fiither  of  his  country.'  was  subsequently  confened 
(chap,  vi.),  and  recorded  on  bis  medals  tSXev  the  titles  of 
Augustus  and  Pius.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  only  histoiy 
of  this  emperor's  Ufb,  his  Biography  by  Julius  Cspitoli- 
nus,  is  altogether  deflciant  in  that  precision  and  ebnme- 
logical  arrangement  which  would  enable  us  to  fwrn  a  jest 
judgment  of  the  public  events  of  his  reign.  He  seems 
never  to  have  left  Italy  after  his  elevation,  but  his  offiem 
maintained  -the  security  of  the  provinces  and  protected 
the  frontiers  from  aggression.  In  Britain,  Lollius  Urbi- 
cus  confirmed  the  former  conquests  (see  Antoninus,  Val- 
lum) ;  the  Moors  of  Africa  were  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace ;  and  the  attempts  at  rebellion  in  (jermaay,  (sreece, 
Judffia,  and  Egypt,  were  checked  by  the  vigour  of  bis 
vemors.  One  of  the  most  curious  events  in  tbe  hrapx 
afi'aira  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  is  his  helping  tbe  Olbio- 
polits,  or  inhabitants  of  Olbia,  a  Greek  colony  on  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  against  a  nation  called  the  Taura-Scydw.  pn^Uy 
a  Nomadic  race  ot  the  Dnieper  and  Uie  Don.  The  Twta- 
Scyths  were  compelled  b^  we  Roman  emperor  to  gin  hos- 
tages to  the  people  of  OUna.  The  emperor  died  at  Lormn 
in  tbe  seventy-fifth  year  of  bis  age,  (seventieth,  according  to 
Capitolinus,)  b.c.  tGl,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Au- 
relius, commonly  called  Antoninutt  the  philosopher.  Anto- 
ninus was  buried  in  tbe  tomb  of  Hadrian,  one  ctf  tbe  archi- 
tectural monuments  with  which  he  adorned  Rome. 

Antoninus  married  Annia  Faustina,  tbe  daughter  of 
Annius  Verus,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  one  of 
whom,  Faustina,  became  tbe  wife  of  M.  Aurelius.  The 
conduct  of  Antoninus's  wife  gave  occasion  to  scandal, 
but  the  good-natured  emperor  had  philosophy  enou|h 
to  endure  what  he  could  not  prevent  On  her  death,  in 
the  third  year  of  tbe  ranperw's  reign,  tbe  senate  paid  her 
the  usual  compliment  of  divine  nonours:  a  temple,  with 
statues  of  gold  and  silvar,  was  deci;eed  by  tiu  senate,  and 
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leceptad  by  the  husband,  to  the  memory  of  a  wife  not 
altogether  faultless.  A  temple  erected  to  Antoninus  and 
Faustina  still  exists  in  part  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome. 
Antoninus  even  created  an  establishment  for  young  females, 
who  were  called  Fauatinians,  in  honour  of  the  deceased 
empress.  This  institution  is  commemorated  in  medals  that 
still  exist  with  the  inscription  Puells  Faustinian9~the 
Virgins  of  Faustina.  The  general  character  of  the  pohcy 
of  Antoninus  was  beneficent  and  just,  and  the  Roman 
world  perhaps  never  had  a  more  indulgent  and  amiable 
master.  He  continued  the  governon  of  provinces  for  many 
yean  in  oflSce  when  their  oonduet  was  aatisftctory ;  and  the 
prormces  themselves  eiyoyed  under  hi*  rogn  fnedom  ftcon 
all  extvbitant  taxation.  He  surroui^ed  himself  with  a 
council  of  chosen  friends,  without  whose  advice  he  took  no 
public  measure  of  any  kind.  Their  counsels  directed  him  in 
drawing  up  the  imperial  decrees  (/onrug),  which  were  to 
have  the  fi>rce  of  law.  Judges  who  discharged  their  duty 
faithfully  were  never  removed.  In  his  elevated  station  the 
emperor  muntained  the  simple  character  of  his  early  life, 
mingling  in  the  society  of  his  friends  like  one  of  the  same 
rank,  and  using  his  unlimited  power  more  like  a  private 
citizen  entrusted  with  it  by  his  fellow-countrymen  than  as 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  The  practice  of  eh- 
ing  pensions  or  allowances  had  grown  up  under  preceding 
emperors,  and  had  become  a  part  of  the  imperial  system  of 
patronage.  Antoninus  continued  it,  and  gave,  as  Capito- 
linus  informs  us,  salaries  and  honorary  distinctions  to  the 
professors  of  rbetorie  and  philosophy  in  all  the  wovinoes. 
ApoUonius  the  StOio  was  specially  invited  from  Ghalcis  to 
superintend  edueatiou  of  M.  Aurelius.  But  the  idle 
and  worthless  who  had  obtained  public  allowances  felt  the 
efSoeX  of  the  prudent  emperor's  reforms,  who  remarked, 
*  that  nothing  was  more  disgraceful,  nothing .  more  cruel, 
than  for  a  man  to  feed  on  the  public  property  who  had  done 
nothine  to  improve  it.'  The  people  and  the  soldiery  parti- 
cipBteain  the  bounty  which  the  policy  or  generosity  of  the 
emperor  distributed :  he  relieved  distress  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  for  their  amusement  filled  the  amphitheatre  with 
anim»l«  from  all  countries.  The  elephant,  the  hytena,  and 
the  antelope,  with  the  crocodile,  the  unwieldy  hippopotamus, 
and  the  tiger,  were*  eshibited  for  the  gratification  of  the 
people.  On  one  occasion  a  hundred  lions  at  once  were  let 
loose  into  the  amphitheatre. 

Under  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  the  lawyers,  Umidius 
Vems,  Salvius  ValenSf  Volusius  Metianus,  Ulptus  Mar- 
cellos,  and  Diabolenns,  were  employed  by  the  emperor  in 
improving  the  laws.  One  of  the  emperor's  regulations  of 
sanitary  police  is  worth  recording:  he  forbade  the  burying 
of  dead  bodies  in  cities.  With  respect  to  his  regula- 
tions about  physicians,  see  the  article  Archiates.  His 
polity  towards  the  Christians  was  mild,  but  the  authenticity 
of  a  ree^pt  which  would  show  him  to  have  been  completely 
tolerant,  appears  not  to  be  proved.  (Neander.  AUgemeina 
OmMdkta  Ser  CkrUtHchen  ROigion,  &c..  i.  lAl.) 
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-  Of  casualties  in  his  reign,  which  Capitolinug,  like  a  good 
chronicler,  does  not  omit,  we  find  enumerated  a  famine,  the 
&11  of  8  circus  at  Rome,  an  earthquake  in  Rhodes  and  the 

Erovince  of  Asia,  and  a  fire  at  Rome  which  destroyed  three 
undred  and  forty  honses.  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Car^ 
thage  also  suffered  from  fire.  The  emperor's  bounty  was  on 
such  occasions  always  actively  employed  in  relieving  human 
suffering.  He  embellished  the  imperial  city  with  vorioas 
edifices,  and  extended  his  liberalitr  also  to  remote  cities 
of  the  emture.  Antoninns  was  taU.  and  of  a  handsome 
person,  as  his  biographer  tdls  us,  and  his  medals  still 
show.  His  habits  were  abstemious  and  regnlar.  He  was 
honoored  with  the  name  of  Dmu  (God;  at  his  death,  and 


all  the  tokens  of  respect  paid  to  the  best  emperors.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  a  special  priest,  public  garner 
a  temple,  and  a  college  of  priests,  as  was  usu^  on  such 
occasions,  were  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  o  e 
of  the  most  amiable  princes  whom  history  has  recorded. 
Whether  he  owes  too  much  to  the  favourable  history  of 
Capitohnus,  and  the  general  absence  of  other  evidence,  we 
cannot  decide.  (See  the  L\fe  qf  Antoninus  by  J.  Capito- 
linus;  and  Schlosser,  UniversaUttttoruch«  Uebersicht,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.) 

ANTONI'NUS.  THE  ITINERARY  OF,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  which 
has  descended  to  us  from  tile  antients.  It  is  merely  what 
its  name  imports,  an  itinerary,  but  it  extends  over  diewh^ 
Roman  empire  in  its  widest  sense,  embracing  all  the  main 
roads  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  each  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent stations  are  named  with  the  intervening  distances. 
There  is  also  attached  to  the  above  a  brief  maritime  itine- 
rary of  the  distances  from  port  to  port.  This  work,  with  the 
Peutingerian  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  is  of  great 
use  in  constructing  the  maps  of  the  Roman  and  Grecian 
world.  In  a  work  of  such  value  it  has  been  an  object  of 
some  interest  to  determine  the  date  of  its  publication  and 
the  name  of  its  author  ;  for  the  name  of  Antoninus, 
under  which  it  now  passes,  has  been  retained  perhaps  more 
irom  the  convenience  of  having  some  conventional  author 
to  refer  it  fo,  than  from  any  good  reason  for  believing 
that  such  was  really  the  author's  name.  In  the  difiierenl 
MSS.  of  the  work  it  is  wiously  ascribed  to  Julius  Ciesar, 
Antonius  Awustus,  Antniiiu  Augustalis,  and  Antoninus 
Augustus.  On  a  considention  of  all  the  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Wessding  in  the  pre&oe  to  his  exceUent  ^tion  of 
the  work,  there  seems  to  us  reason  for  thinking  that  some 
share  in  tiie  authorship  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tliree  distin- 
guished names,  Julius  Cesar,  M.  Antonius,  and  Augustus, 
tiiough  such  is  not  the  opinion,  it  should  be  stated,  of  Wes- 
seling  himself.  The  main,  though  not  the  only  argument 
of  Wesaeling,  seems  to  be  tiiat,  had  such  a  work  existed  in 
the  a^  of  PUny,  it  must  have  been  mentioned  by  him. 
Negative  reasoning  of  tiiis  kind  is  not  of  great  weight 
cially  in  relation  to  a  writer  so  incorrect  as  Pliny.  That 
itineraries  of  some  sort  must  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt.  Even  in  the  history  of 
Herodotus  we  find  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pos- 
sessed of  a  map  of  the  whole  world  on  copper,  '  containing 
every  sea  and  everr  rivw' ;  and  thia  historian  himself  has 
given  a  rough  kind  of  itinerary  (tf  the  road  from  Ephesns  to 
Susa.  apparnitly  fitom  personal  koowledj^  of  the  route. 
Alexander  in  his  march  to  India  was  provided  with  a  craps 
of  officers  called  Bematists  (fiituarurraC),  whose  especial 
duty  it  was  to  measure  the  roads  and  record  the  difi'erent 
distances.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  Romans 
had  laid  down  mile-stones  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Pyre- 
nees; and  Strabo  says  that  the  great  Egnatian  road 
from  Apollonia  on  the  Adriatic  to  the  Hebrus  was 
similarly  marked  by  a  column  at  every  eight  stadia,  or 
Roman  mile.  Agrippa,  among  other  ornaments  of  the 
Roman  capital,  ^signed  a  noble  geographical  monu- 
ment in  a  representation  of  the  whole  world  on  a  portico,  a 
design  which  was  completed  by  Octavia  and  her  imperial 
brother  in  die  Octavian  portico.  Even  the  provindal  ci^ 
of  Augustodunum  (Autun)  had  porticoes  of  the  same  kin^ 
where  maps  of  every  part  of  the  known  world  with  all  the 
names  were  ohibited  to  the  youth  of  Gallia.  Now  if  any 
period  were  to  be  selected  at  which  it  was  probable  that  the 
grand  work  of  measuring  all  the  roads  in  uie  empire  would 
be  undertaken,  it  would  be  the  moment  when  the  victories 
of  CGDsar  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  had  at 
last  consolidated  tho  Roman  conquests ;  and  he  who  con- 
ferred on  his  country  the  great  blessing  of  a  well  constituted 
calendar,  would  naturally  direct  his  mind  to  the  scarcely  less 
important  object  of  a  general  survey  of  the  empire.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  conjecture,  ^thicus  (a  geographical 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  hut  not  later  than  the  fburth  cen- 
tury, if  it  be  true  that  St.  Jerome  translated  his  Coamogra- 
phta  from  Greek  into  Latin)  states  in  as  many  words  that 
Julius  CKsar,  the  author  of  the  bissextile  year,  ordered  a 
nneral  survey  of  the  empire  under  a  decree  of  tho  senate. 
This  was  undertaken  in  three  parts,  he  tells  ns,  the  east  by 
Zenodoxus,  the  north  by  Theodotos,  the  south  by  Polyeleitas; 
th^  began  their  labours  In  b.c.  44,  the  year  in  whieh  Julius 
CsBsar  and  M.  Antonias  were  eonsnls^^jiid  flmshed  them 
respectively  in  8.c.  30. 24.  afe<^J9,  whe,@,gy^^«a. 
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master  of  the  Roman  world,  gave  the  sancUon  of  the  legis- 
lature to  the  results  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate.  This 
passage  of  ^thicus,  which  certainly  bears  on  the  fece  of  it 
no  evidence  of  forgery  or  fraud,  will  well  account  for  the 
various  names  prefixed,  as  above  stated,  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
IHnerary,  and  it  u  not  impossible  that  ^thious  himself  ma^ 
have  been  the  editor  of  the  wtn-k  in  the  fnrn  in  vbieh  tt 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  Ittneraru  has  been  found  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  MS.  with  his  Comographia,  and  in- 
deed  even  the  authorship  of  the  work  has  been  assigned  to 
jfitbicua  by  more  than  one  writer  of  the  middle  ages. 

That  the  Itinerary,  sup|>osing  it  to  be  founded  ongi- 
nally  upon  the  above-mentioned  public  documents,  after- 
wards received  many  additions  and  modifications,  cannot 
and  need  not  be  disputed.  The  roads  of  Britain  could  not 
have  been  all  added  until  the  time  of  Severus,  whose  vaUum, 
or  great  wall  of  protection  against  the  Pihts,  (erected  a.d.  209,) 
>s  more  than  once  mentioned.  The  name  DiocletianopoHa 
(p.  330)  oorries  us  to  a  period  between  285  and  305,  and  the 
expreuion  *  PornUU  qua  modo  Maximiartopolu,'  (p.  321. 
see  also  p.  331,)  *  Porsulis,  whicJi  has  been  recendychan^ 
to  Maximianwolis,'  leads  to  the  same  date.  The  insertion 
of  the  name  CorutatttinopoH  after  that  of  Byzantio  afibrds 
but  weak  ground  for  any  argument,  as  the  words  quee  et 
ConstantvtopoU,  (p.  139,)  and  gws  Constantinopolig  (p.  323) 
are  not  ibund  in  the  Vatican  MS.  So  again  the  words  a 
CmstantinopoH  utqve  Antioefiia  (p.  140)  are  omitted  in  the 
same  MS.  and  condemned  by  Wesseling  himself  These 
three  omissions  cannot  be  accidental.  And  besides  these, 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  name  marking  a  period  later 
than  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  for  the  station  Candidiana 
(p.  223)  has  no  connexion  with  the  son  of  Galerius,  but 
may  rather  be  compared,  as  to  its  termination,  with  umilar 
forms  in  pp.  55,  88,  89,  94,  See.  On  the  other  hand  Cirta, 
the  great  eitv  of  Nnmidia,  is  not  called  ConstantinB;  An- 
taradus  on  uie  Pbcenician  coast  is  not  called  Constantia. 
Nor  is  there  any  the  slightest  allUBion  to  the  Christian  reti- 
f^on  whicli  might  well  have  been  made  in  speaking  of  An- 
tiooh ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  names  of  Juno. 
(p.524.) Minerva,  (p.  525.)  Venus,  (p.  52G,)  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Vatona(pp.  527,  529). 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  quote  a  few  lines  which 
may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  of  Horace's  amusing 
journey  to  Brundisium.  In  this  extract  it  will  be  seen 
that  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  grammatical  cases;  but 
this  is  not  an  evidence  of  a  very  late  age,  for  even  before 
the  time  of  Constantine  it  had  become  not  uncommon  to 
consider  the  names  of  places  as  indeclinable,  and  the  case 
sdected  to  serve  for  all  was  generally  the  aoousative  at  abla- 
tive. The  numbers  within  brackets  mark  a  variation  iu 
the  MSS.(  some  h/t  which  admit  of  easy  explanation,  but  the 
occurrence  of  these  errors  in  the  number  of  miles  is  the 
chief  drawback  from  the  %*alue  of  the  work.  The  road  com- 
mences from  Rome. 

Aricia    .     .     .    .    M.  P.  XVI. 

Tribus  tabemis      .    M.  P.  XVII. 

Appi  Foro  .    .      .    M.  P.  X.  [XVIII.] 

Tarracina    .    .    ,    M.  P.  XVIII.  [XXVIIL]  . 

Fundis    .    ,    .    .    M.  P.  XIIII.  [XVI.J 

Formis    .    .    .    .    M.  P.  Xlil. 

Mintumis    .    .    .   M.  P.  IX. 

Sinuessa      .    ,    .    M.  P.  IX.  [XIIII.] 

Capua     .    .    .    .   M.  P.  XXVI. 

Caudis   .    .    .    .  M.  P.  XXI. 

Benevento    .    .    .    M.  P.  XI. 

Equo  totioo  .    .    .    M.  P.  XXI. 

Ecas      .    .    .    .    M.  P.  XVIII. 

Erdonias     .        .   M.  P.  XVIIII.  [XVni.] 

Canuaio  .    .        -   M.  P.  XXVI. 

Ruboa    .    .         .    M.  P.  XXIII. 

Butuntus    .    .    .    M.  P.  XI. 

Barium  .    .    .    .    M.  P.  XII. 

Turribus     .    .    .   M.  P.  XXI. 

Egnatiae     .    .    .    M.  P.  XVI.  [XXI.l 

Speluncas   .    .    .    M.  P.  XX. 

Brundisium  .  .  M.  P.  XVUII.  [XX1II.1 
ANTONINUS,  WALL  OF.  This  was  an  entrench- 
ment raised  by  the  Romans  across  the  north  of  Bhtain 
under  the  direetioa  of  LoUius  Uibicus,  legate  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  about  the  year  a.d.  140,  and  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
nected a  line  efforts  erected  by  A^rieola.  a.o.  80.  Of  ao- 
tient  writers,  it  is  noticed  by  Julius  Capitolinus  only,  and 
by  hira  is  tenned  a  tuif  wall  (mww  eupititiut'i.  The  work 


was  composed  of  a  ditch,  a  rampart  with  its  parapet,  nuuie 
of  materials  promiscuously  taken  from  the  dticb.  and  a  mi- 
litary wav  formed  with  much  skill,  running  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  entrenchment  at  the  distance  of  a  fow  yards  on 
the  south  side.  It  extended  from  Dunglass  Castle  on  the 
Clyde  to  the  heights  above  Caer  Ridden  Kirk,  a  little  be- 
yond die  river  Avon  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  <»  probably  to 
Blackness  Castle  two  miles  fhrther  im,  though  it  cannot 
now  be  traced  so  far.  In  its  course  are  niiMteen  forts,  the 
eighteen  distances  between  which  amount  to  63,980  ^ards. 
or  36  Engli«h  miles,  and  the  mean  distance  from  station  to 
station  is  3554  yards,  or  rather  more  than  two  English 
miles.  In  the  position  of  the  forts,  the  Romans  chcse  a 
high  and  commanding  situation  from  whence  the  coun- 
try could  be  discovered  to  a  considerable  distance^  con- 
triving, as  far  OS  circumstances  would  permit,  that  a  river, 
morass,  or  some  difficult  ground  should  form  an  obstruction 
to  any  approach  from  the  front.  Forts  were  also  placed 
upon  the  passages  of  those  rivers  which  crossed  the  general 
chain  of  communication.  From  inscriptions  diseorared  in 
Scotland,  it  appears  that  the  entieneunent  was  made  by 
tile  second  legion,  by  vexillations  of  the  sixth  and  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  and  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tungri.  A  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  entrenchment  may  still  be  traced. 
The  modem  name  is  Grimes  Dyke ;  Grime,  in  the  Celtic 
language,  signifies  great  or  powerful.  (See  General  Roy's 
Military  Antiquities  of  Britain  ;  and  Horseley's  Britannia.) 

ANTONI'NUS  LIBERAaiS,  probably  lived  under 
the  Antonines.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  in  Greek 
entitled  A  Collection  Metamorphotes  (Mira/iopftMrfbw 
tnivayuyij) ;  this  collection  is  borrowed  from  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  is  curious  for  containing  many  passages  of 
poets  who  are  now  lost.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that 
of  H.  Verheyk,  Leiden,  1774.  8vo.  See  Bast's  BpUtola 
CHtica. 

ANTONIO.  MARC.  [See  Raimondi.] 
ANTONIO,  <me  of  the  rlaimants  to  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal after  the  death  of  King  Sebastian.  vn»  the  natural  son 
of  the  Infonte  Don  Luiz,  son  of  King  Manuel.  Antonio 
accompanied  his  cousin,  King  Sebastian,  in  his  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Africa,  and  was  there  taken  captive  in  1578. 
He  bad  the  ability  to  conceal  his  real  name  and  rank,  and 
consequently  had  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  his  deliverance. 

On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  found  his  uncle.  Cardinal 
Enrique,  who  had  been  appointed  regent  by  Sebastian,  in 
possession  of  the  throne.  Antonio  immediately  claimed  the 
crown  on  the  plea  that  his  father  had  secretiy  married  his 
mother.  Enrique  ordered  him  to  produce  the  proofs,  which 
were  found  to  no  forgeries.  By  the  advice  of  the  pope's 
nnneio,  Antonio  excepted  against  the  judgment  ai  the  kmg, 
and  appealed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  reserving  the 
final  decision  to  the  pope.  The  cardinal-king  declared  An- 
tonio a  traitor,  degraded  him  from  his  rank,  and  exiled 
him  from  Portugal.  Antonio  tied  to  Spain,  where,  however, 
he  did  not  remain  long.  He  there  solicited  an  interview 
with  the  Spanish  minister,  and  offered  to  give  up  bis  claim 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  for  an  annual  pension  of 
300,000  ducats  and  the  regency  of  Portugal  during  his  life. 
This  extravagant  proposal  was  naturally  rejected.  In  the 
mean  time  the  cardinal-king  assembled  the  cortes  of  the 
realm  at  Lisbon,  in  April,  1579,  to  decide  the  question  of 
the  succession.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  eleron 
judges  to  examine  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants, 
and  named  a  regency  to  govern  the  kingdom  iu  case  his 
death  should  take  place  before  the  cortes  had  come  to  a  final 
decision.  All  the  candidates  bound  themselves  upon  oath 
to  abide  by  the  resolution  of  the  cortes,  but  before  they  had 
pronounced  their  judgment,  the  king  died,  on  the  1st  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1580. 

The  cortes  was  at  tliis  time  at  Almerin.  Antonio,  who 
hatl  ah%ady  returned  from  Spain,  hastened  immediately  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  summoned  the  authorities  to  receive  him  - 
as  king.  Not  succeeding  here  be  repaired  to  Santarem, 
where  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate  had  removed  from 
Almerin ;  and  he  flattered  their  vanity  by  telling  them,  that 
the  power  of  appointing  the  successor  rested  in  them  alon& 
He  then  invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Santarem  to  repair  thither,  and  proposed  tO  them  to 
reoognize  him  as  governor  of  the  kingoom.  One  <^  his  own 
servants  put  a  rag  on  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  hoisted  it, 
crying,  BecU,  real por  Dom  Antonio ;  the  word  was  caught 
the  multitude,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king. 

iijitonio  now  proceeded  to  Lisbon.  The  regents  fled  at 
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h»  approach,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  capital 
also.  The  regency  went  to  Setubal,  where  they  found  that 
the  people  had  declared  in  favour  of  Antonio.  The  new 
goveniment  proclaimed  the  regents  aa  rebel  a,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  waa  sent  in  pursuit  of  them.  But  the  Duke 
of  Alba  atthe  head  of  theCastilianarmy,in  themean  time, 
invaded  the  kingdom  to  take  possewion  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Philip,  and  reduced  Elvas,  Vittaviciofia,  Esti^mos,  Mon- 
temor,  and  other  places.  Alcazar  do  Sal  also  opened  its 
gates  to  the  Spaniards,  and  Setubal  afterwards  followed  its 
example.  The  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  with  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  also  taken  possession  of  other  places  on  the  coast. 
Antonio,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  coura^usly  opposed 
the  invaders,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  the  duke  entered 
Idsbon  by  capitulation.  Antonio  retreated  to  Coimbra,  and 
on  the  innabitants  refusing  to  admit  him,  he  went  to  Aveiro, 

eundered  the  town,  and  proceeded  to  Oporto,  where  he 
lew  he  had  some  adherents.  The  suocess  of  the  Castilian 
arms,  however,  had  so  chafed  the  dispositiona  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  they  bad  oured  to  surrender  the  town  to 
Philip,  and  openly  reflued  to  admit  Antonio.  But  some  of 
his  partisaiu  naving  opened  one  of  the  gates,  he  entered 
the  town  like  an  enemy,  and  his  soldiers  immmitted  the  most 
violent  excesses.  The  Spaniards  soon  arrived  before  Oporto. 
Antonio  had  only  3000  men,  chiefly  recruits,  who  fled  before 
the  Spanish  veterans,  and  both  conquerors  and  conquered  en- 
tered Oporto  together.  In  this  huiry  and  confusion,  Antonio 
escaped  to  Viana  do  Minho,  where  he  embarked;  but  the 
sea  was  so  rough  that  he  was  forced  back  to  land.  He  was 
now  placed  in  a  very  perilous  situation.  A  large  body  of 
cavalry  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  the  sum  of  80,b00  ducats 
was  offered  for  him  doad  or  alive.  In  this  sitnatian  he 
guised  himself  in  a  sailor's  dress,  and  by  mixing  only  with 
ue  lower  orders,  he  was  able  to  remain  for  acftn^  modths 
in  Portugal,  going  &om  one  town  to  anothsr*  until  •£  lufe 
he  esewed  to  France. 

At  Fwts,  he  published  a  manifesto  in  Latin,  F^endh,  sn^^ 
Dutch,  and  sent  it  to  Holland  and  England,  from  which 
quarters  he  expected  some  assistance.  This  document 
bears  the  date  of  1585.  In  1588  he  came  to  England,  soon 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was 
favourably  received  by  Queen  EUzabeth,  and  though  she  at 
first  refhsed  him  any  e^ctnal  assistance  in  invading  Por- 
tof^aU  she  was  at  last  persuaded  to  equip  a  fleet  in  which 
she  sent  the  exile  back  to  his  country.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Fortugueze  and  Spanish  historians  of  the  period,  the 
proposals  of  Antonio  were  most  monstrous.  They  say  that 
he  oflfered.  among  other  things,  to  receive  English  garrisons 
into  all  the  principal  places  of  Fbrtugal,  and  to  maintain 
them  at  his  own  expense ;  to  abandon  the  dtf  of  Lisbon  to 
twelve  days*  pillage,  and  even  to  bestow  the  principal  offioei 
in  the  kingdom  on  Englishmen.  In  1589,  the  expedition, 
consisting  of  120  vessels  with  about  20,000  volunteers,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  John  Norris.  After  having  attempted  in  vain 
to  take  Coriiiia  or  Corunna,  they  anchored  at  Peniche, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Lisbon.  The  troops  were  safely 
landed,  and  part  of  them  marched  under  their  commander 
Nfflrris  towaros  Lisbon,  while  the  admiral  went  up  the  river 
with  the  remainder.  The  land  forces  in  their  march  found 
ttut  the  people,  instead  of  joining  them,  as  Antonio  had 
promised,  fled  at  their  approach.  They  advanced,  however, 
as  far  as  the  capital,  without  opposition,  and  assailed  the 
outworks ;  but  the  garrison  making  a  vigorous  sortie,  the 
English  general  commanded  his  men  to  retreat ;  Bome  of 
them  were  cut  off,  and  he  saved  himself,  with  the  remainder, 
in  tiie  fmrtress  of  Gascaes.  Here,  both  from  want  of  provi- 
nons,  and  from  feeling  that  they  had  been  disappointed  by 
Antonio,  whose  cause  they  now  considered  desperate,  the 
English  determined  to  return  home.  Antonio  retired  to 
France,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
on  the  26th  of  August,  1595,  deserted  by  his  frien£,  and 
neglected  by  all  the  sovereigns  who  formerly  had  espoused 
his  cause.  (See  Lemos,  Htstoria  Oenerai  de  Portugal,  vol. 
xvii ;  Antonio  de  Herrera,  HiHoria  dt  Portugal;  Mariana, 
from  the  year  1578  to  1590.) 

ANTONIO  (NICOLAS  or  NICOLAO).  a  Spanish 
writer,  bora  at  Seville,  in  161 7.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
catum  at  the  Dominican  school  of  that  city,  where  he  also 
stuped  divinity  two  years.  In  1636  he  went  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  he  studied  civil  and  canon  law 
under  the  celebrated  jurist  Ramos  del  Manzano.  In  1639 
be  was  nmde  a  baeheUw  of  arts.  He  returned  afterwards 


to  Seville,  and  devoted  his  time  entirely  to  collect  matoislg 
for  his  BibUoiheca.  In  1646  he  was  created  a  knight  of 
Santiago,  and  in  1659  Philip  IV.  appointed  him  general 
agent  for  the  court  of  Spain  at  Rome,  which  office  he  held 
with  honour  until  he  vas  reoallod  by  Charles  H.  He  was 
tiien  made  a  canon  of  Seville,  and  created  a  counsellor  of 
Castile.  He  resided  afkervaids  for  some  time  at  Seville ; 
subsequently,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  died  of  epilepsy 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1684.  He  has  left  behind  him  the 
following  works : 

1.  De  Exilio,  sive  de  Exilii  posnd  antiqua  et  nova,  Bxu- 
lumque  conditions  et  juribus.  libri  tres;  cum  indice: 
AntwerpisB,  1641  and  1659.— Banishment,  or  of  the 
Punishment  of  Exile,  Antient  and  Modem,  and  on  the 
Condition  and  Sights  qf  the  Exiled:  Antwerp.  Antonio 
was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  he  wrote  this  work. 

2.  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  the  best  and  most  complete  edition 
of  which  bears  the  Cpllowing  title:  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  vetus 
et  noea,  nve  Hitpanorum  Scriptorum,  out  ab  Oct(mano 
Augutti  CBVO  ad  Annum  Christi  i&DCLXxXIV.^flortierunt, 
Notiiia.  Curanie  Auncueo  Perezio  Bauerio.  Matriti, 
Joachimus  Ibarra.  1788.  4  vols.  fo\\o.~Bibtwtheea  Hitpana, 
Antient  and  Modem,  or  an  Account  qfthe  ^anish  ^^tere 
tMo  have  Jburithed  tinee  the  age  of  O^soumua  Au^gwtue 
to  the  1684. 

3.  Centura  deHutoriasFabtUotas.  A  Critieim  oh  jphbu- 
lorn  Hittoriea. 

The  principal  work  of  Antonio  is  his  Bibliotheca.  Baiilet 
says  that  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  works  of  the  kind  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  that  of  L"  Alegambe.  '  The  criticism  of 
the  author,'  adds  he,  *  is  correct,  his  Latin  pure,  his  style 
dented,  tfaoi^h  now  and  then  it  is  obscure  on  account  of 
his  IflMg  parenthetical  phrases.'  This  judgment  is,  in  our 
opudontoaneet,  and,  for  Spanish  literature,  there  is  certainly 
■either  aliatlir  zm  a  safer  guide. 

Antonio  im  n  man  of  a  liberal  and  charitable  disposi- 
Con;  notwithstanding  the  locrstive  offices  he  had  held, 
he  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave  his  heirs  sufficient 
prope.tv  to  enable  them  to  print  part  of  the  works  which  he 
left  unpublished.  Cardinal  Aguirre,  the  author's  friend, 
defrayed  the  expenses  of  the  work.  (See  the  author's  own 
book;  iSaaBiogr.  Unic,;  and  Bayle's /Meft'onory.) 

ANTO.VIO,  ST.,  the  most  northerly  of  the  CapkVbrdb 
tsiaiids. 

ANTO^IUS,  MARCUS,  the  orator,  was  bom  142  b.c.  ; 
in  99  he  was  the  colleague  of  C.  Fostumius  Albinus  in  the 
consulship;  and  in  the  following  year  he  defended  M. 
Aquilius  on  a  charge  of  extortion  during  the  servile  war  in 
SicQy.  In  97  he  was  censor,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
Airy  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  when  they  took  forcible  posses- 
lion  Rome  in  87.  His  eloquence  is  celebrated  by 
Cicero  m  his  Brutus,  chap.  37.  38.  Two  of  his  sons  appear 
prominently  in  the  history  of  Rome. 

ANTONIUS,  MARCUS,  son  of  the  orator,  and  father 
ofthe  Triumvir.  When  the  short-lived  power  of  Mitbridates 
over  the  Grecian  islands  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
successes  of  Sulla  and  his  lieutenants,  in  the  absence  of  a 
controlling  fleet  a  general  system  of  piracy  arose  in  the 
Grecian  seas  and  the  adjoining  coasts.  This  evil  proceeded 
to  sfich  a  degree,  that  in  the  year  75  B.a.,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Consul  Cotta,  Antonius  was  intrusted  with  tho 
extraordinary  province  of  protecting  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Crete  was  the  chief  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  though  his  successes  for  a  time  gained  him  the  ho- 
norary tide  of  Creticus,  the  outrages  and  extortion  of  which 
he  was  guflty,  ted  at  last  to  an  msurreetion  in  which  ho 
lost  his  life,  about  B.C.  69  ;  and  the  credit  oi  reducing  the 
island  was  reserved  for  Metellus. 

ANTONIUS,  CAIUS,  sumamed  Hybrida.  another  son 
ofthe  orator,  was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his  consulship 
(B.C.  63).  It  became  his  duty,  under  the  orders  ofthe  senate, 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Catiline ;  but  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  he  was  preventra,  or  pretended  to  be  prevented,  by  ill- 
ness from  appearing  on  the  field,  and  the  command  devolved 
upon  his  lieutenant,  Petreius.  On  the  termination  of  the  war, 
he  proceeded  (B.C.  6 1 )  as  proconsul  to  the  lucrative  province 
of  Macedonia,  which  had  originally  ihllen  to  Cicero's  lot,  but 
had  been  transferred  by  him  to  Antonius,  from  a  patriotic 
desire  to  attach  him  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  Such,  at 
least,  is  tiie  assertion  of  Cicero.  Antonius,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  out  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  bargain  and  sale,  and 
that  Cicero  had  stipulated  for  the  ^ntyment  in  return  of  a 
large  snm  of  money,  a  charge  which  Cic«o's  ambiguoui 
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jngiUffi  and  conduct  on  the  occasion  seem  not  to  dis- 
eouDtcnance.  To  raise  this  money,  Antonius  was  guilty  of 
great  extortion,  and  his  conduct  gave  such  general  dissa- 
Ssfketion,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  Pompev  threatened 
A  motion  in  the  senate  for  his  reca).  Cicero,  who  avows  in 
his  private  letters  that  he  could  not  defend  Antonius  without 
aqnrj  to  bis  own  character,  nevertheless  exerted  his  eloquence 
most  powerftilly  and  succesatUUy  in  his  defence.  Accord- 
ingly, Antonius  held  the  province  for  a  second  year ;  but  on 
his  return  (b.c.  59)  he  was  formally  brought  to  trial  by 
CtBlius  on  a  chai^  of  extortion,  and  of  carrying  on  war  out 
of  his  province  without  the  authority  of  the  state.  Though 
again  defended  by  Cicero,  he  was'  fbund  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  perpetual  exile.  The  trial  took  place  on  the  very 
day  that  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a  plebeian  ftmily,  and 
thus  enabled  to  direct  his  attacks  successfully  against  Cicero. 

ANTONIUS.  MARCUS,  the  Triumvir,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Antonius,  surnamed  Creticus,  and  Julia,  a  member  of 
the  patrician  house  of  the  CEBsara,  sister  of  L.  Julius  Cssar, 
the  consul  of  64  B.C.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  somewhat 
tmcertain,  being  iissigned  by  different  authors  to  86,  S3,  and 
81  B.C.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  yet  young,  he  re- 
ceived the  greater  part  of  his  education  under  the  direction 
of  his  mouier  Julia,  who  was  at  that  time  married  to 
CMneliiu  Lentulus. 


[Gold,  Brit.  Hu.  dtmbkd.] 


In  his  very  outset  into  life  Antony  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  ferm  an  acquaintance  with  young  Curio,  and  the 
two  frimds  entered  upon  such  a  course  extravagant 
dissipation  that  Antony  was  soon  deephr  involved;  hut 
Curio,  being  surety  fcr  th«  debt,  prevailed  upon  his  father, 
bv  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  to  discbarge  it.  Among  the 
Roman  nobles  who  wsre  put  to  death  by  Cicero  as  accom- 
plices of  Catiline,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  Antony's 
step-father,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  then  orator  of  Rome.  He 
was  probably  guilty ;  but  the  consul  and  the  senatorian 
party  had  still  more  certainly  violated  the  laws  in  putting 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  It  was  natural,  then,  that 
Antony  should  attach  himself  to  Clodius,  when  that  powerful 
tribune  (whose  character,  it  may  be  observed,  should  not 
be_  taken  from  his  unscrupulous  enemy)  was  employed  in 
bringing  Cicero  to  punishment.  But  Antony  did  not  ap- 
pove  of  the  violence  to  which  Clodius  resorted.  Accorf- 
mgly,  he  vent  over  to  Greece,  where  he  diligently  applied 
himself  to  the  two  piusuits  most  important  to  a  Roman, 
oratory  and  military  science.  From  thence  he  was  invited 
to  join  Gabinius,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Syria,  was  engaged  in 
protecting  his  province  from  the  ravages  of  Aristobulus  and 
his  son  Alexander  (h.c.  57,  56).  Antony  in  this  ww  com- 
manded the  cavalry,  and  evinced  great  spirit  and  military 
talent.  In  the  course  of  the  ibUowiag  year,  Gabinius  under- 
took to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  again  the  credit  of  his  success  was  chiefly  due  to  Antony, 
who  secured  the  only  road  from  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Pelusium.  Here  he  showed  a  goodness 
of  disposition,  for  which  history  has  rarely  given  him  credit, 
in  savmg  the  inhabitants  from  the  furious  revenge  of  Ptolemy. 
Gabinius  returned  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  54,  but  Antony, 
who  had  now  established  his  reputation  as  an  o£Bcer,  as 
soon  as  hostilities  ceased  in  Egypt,  hastened  at  once  to 
Gallia,  the  theatre  of  a  sUll  more  important  war.  In  the 
year  62  we  find  Antony  acting  as  ono  of  Csesar's  lieutenants 
at  the  siege  of  Alesta.  He  now  became  a  candidate  fer  the 
qusDstorship.  and  even  aspired  to  the  place  in  the  eollege  of 
augurs,  then  mado  vacant  by  the  death  of  Crassus.  His 
pretensions  to  the  latter  office  he  withdrew  in  &vour  of 
Cicero,  who,  at  tha  intercession  of  Caesar,  was  reconciled  to  ' 
Antony,  and  promoted  his  election  to  the  quastorship, 


while  he  in  return  opposed  the  turbulent  oonduet  ofCIodiiK. 
No  sooner  was  Antony's  election  completed  than  he  hastened 
back  to  Gallia,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  be  was  left 
by  CiBsar  at  the  capital  of  the  .£dui  in  the  command  of  the 
troops  there  quartered.  The  following  year  he  was  employed 
under  Cnsar  in  extinguishing  the  last  embers  of  the  €Wlic 
war ;  and  so  ftilly  bad  he  gained  the  support  of  the  general* 
that  through  his  interest  and  that  of  Curio  he  waa  elected 
early  in  50  b.c.  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

'Hie  senatorian  party  meanwhile  had  withdrawn  Pompey 
from  his  friendship  with  Cssar,  but  the  trihunitial  power  waa 
still  a  check  upon  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  through 
the  influence  (h  the  same  powernil  fnrads  Antony  was  raised 
to  that  dignity.  The  tribunes  entered  upon  thdr  office  on 
the  10th  of  Uiecember,  whereas  the  consular  authority  com- 
menced upon  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Antony  employed  this 
interval  in  advocating  the  just  rights  of  Ciesar  with  the 
people.  When  the  kalends  came,  however,  the  senatorian 
party  put  to  the  vote  the  fatal  motion  that  Cssar  should  dis- 
band all  his  troops  bv  a  given  day,  or  be  treated  as  a  public 
enemy.  Antony  and  his  colleague  Cassius  interposea  their 
tribunitial  veto,  but  the  senate  was  now  prepared  to  break 
down  all  the  popular  barriers  of  the  constitution ;  the  two  tri- 
bunes were  allowed  but  six  days  to  consider  their  veto,  and 
:  on  the  7th  of  January  the  decree  was  passed  which  at  once 
suspended  all  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  gave  to  the  sena- 
torian parh'  despotic  and  irresponsible  power  over  all  the 
citizens.  The  tribunes,  thus  at  the  mercy  of  tyranny,  fled  in 
disguise  to  Casar,  whose  army  in  a  few  weeks  drove  the 
auuiors  of  the  late  revolution  from  Italy.  On  the  first  expe- 
ditbn  of  Cssar  into  Spain,  Antonj  was  left  in  the  military 
command  of  Italy,  which  was  agam  intrusted  to  him  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  when  Csesar  crossed  into  Epirus. 
In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  able  defence  of  Brundisium  and  its  port  against  a 
Pompeian  fleet  under  Libo,  and  soon  after  he  crossed  the 
Adriatic  with  reinforcements  for  Cesar.  In  this  campaign 
he  on  many  occasions  rendered  the  most  efficient  service, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing.  In  the  following  year,  Csesar,  being  ap- 
pointed dictator,  selected  Antony  as  his  master  of  the  horse, 
an  appointment  which  again  gave  him  the  chief  authority 
in  the  absence  of  the  dictator.  During  this  period  be 
showed  his  firmness  in  checking  the  violent  proceedings  of 
Dolabella.  Plutarch,  indeed,  attributes  his  conduct  to  a 
mere  feeling  of  revenge,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed  iu- 
trigue  between  DoUbelia  and  his  wife  Antonia,  mr  he  had 
married  his  own  counn,  the  daughter  of  C.  Antonius  Hy- 
brida.  He  accorduigl^  divorced  Antonio,  and  gave  way  to 
the  most  open  licentiousness,  about  which  Cicero's  second 
Philippic  abounds  with  scandalous  anecdotes,  exaggerated 
however  most  probably  by  the  malice  of  the  orator.  One 
of  the  most  outrageous  acts,  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  liia 
appearance  in  public  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris  in  a 
car  drawn  by  Uons.  When  Pompey's  property  was  confis- 
cated, Antony  bad  purchased  his  house  and  grounds  in  the 
street  called  Carinas  at  Rome,  under  the  idea,  says  Cicero* 
that  the  money  would  never  be  demanded,  and  when  Ciesar 
insisted  on  the  payment,  he  was  obUged  to  sell  a  large  pcnr- 
tion  of  his  property,  including  a  patrimonial  estate  at  Mi- 
senum,  to  raise  the  required  sum.  To  the  fact  that  Antony 
occupied  Pompey's  house,  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
Cicero's  speeches  and  the  anecdotes  of  Plutarch.  Antony 
soon  hrou  off  his  connexion  wiUt  the  Greckn  actxeai^ 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  scandal,  ai^ 
married  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius.  During  the  second 
war  in  Spain  (45  e.g.)  against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  when 
Cicero  was  induced  by  some  exaggerated  accounts  of  their 
successes  to  meditate  an  escape  from  Italy,  he  was  checked 
by  the  interference  of  Antony,  whose  letter  on  the  occasaon 
stiU  exists.  The  next  year  Antony  was  the  colleague  of 
Cesar  in  the  consulship,  bnt  the  senatorian  party  again 
dreamed  of  recovering  their  power,  and  the  idle  affair  of  the 
Lupercalia  was  seized  as  a  pretext  for  the  conspiracy  against 
Ccesar.  At  one  time  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
conspirators  to  admit  Antony  into  their  body,  but  this  wu 
prevented  by  Trebonius,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  himself 
made  some  advances  to  Antony  the  very  preceding  year  on 
his  suliject.  which  had  been  decidedly  rejected.  This  fact 
is  one  proof  of  the  littie  foundation  whuh  Cieero  thonsht 
necessary  for  the  grossest  charges.  He  has  not  nerupM 
to  accuse  Antony  of  joining  Trebmjus  in  a  ponapiracy  to 
murder  Cmsar.  when  ^giJ^v^o^il31{9>e^^tt™t><»>n» 
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lisMpli;  as  reported  by  Flatarch,  for  the  opposite  statement, 
fls  Aatony  was  not  likely  to  join  in  the  crime,  it  was  next 
proposed  to  make  liim  al&o  a  victim,  but  this  was  prevented 
:»y  M.  Brutus;  and  it  was  finally  determined  to  engage 
bim  in  conversation  outside  of  the  senate-house  while  the 
sssasaination  of  Cssar  was  committed  within. 

Antony,  a  man  of  spirit,  hut  of  prudence,  saw  that  it 
was  necessary  to  act  ^ardedly  with  men  who  accomplished 
tlieir  ends  by  assassmatitm.   He  amused  them,  therefore, 
ror  ■  time  with  the  most  conciliatory  conduct,  knowing, 
perhaps,  that  tiie  people  would  soon  recover  from  their  first 
ilatm  and  rise  asainst  the  murderers  of  their  benefactor, 
more  particularly  the  veterans  who  now  feared  to  lose  again 
the  rewards  of  all  their  post  labours.   We  omit  to  enume- 
rate a  number  of  acts  on  the  part  of  Antony,  such  as  hia 
receipt  of  Cffisar*s  treasures  from  Calpurnia,  his  speech  over 
the  body  of  Ciesar,  hia  publication  of  decrees,  real  or  pre- 
tended, as  in  the  name  of  Csesar,  because  a  much  greater 
effect  was  attributed  to  these  acts  than  they  could  of  them- 
selves have  produced.   The  real  power  of  Antony  lay  in  the 
detestation  in  which  the  senatiHian  oligarchy  was  held, 
iThe  self-styled  patriots  were  soon  afraid  to  appear  in  Rome, 
and  Antony,  supported  b^  his  two  brothers,  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, who  happened  at  this  time  to  hold  the  offices  of  pr»tc» 
and  tribune  respectively,  had  a  iwospeet  of  estabhshing 
himself  in  a  station  scarcely  infenor  to  that  from  which 
CtiBsar  had  been  thrown  down.   But  he  found  his  most 
powerflil  opponent  in  young  Octavhu  (afterwards  Augustus), 
the  great-nephew  and  Bdo{ited  son  of  the  late  dictator,  who, 
witii  a  duplicity  beyond  his  years,  managed  to  unite  the 
suppMt  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  the  oligarchy  and  the 
veterans.   UtteHiy  unscrupulous  about  his  means,  he  made 
an  attempt,  at  least  Cicero  gives  his  authority  to  the  report, 
to  remove  Antony  by  assassination.   Afler  numerous  in- 
trigne-s  on  all  sides,  Antony  left  Rome  in  October  to  meet 
at  Brundisium  four  of  the  veteran  legions  from  Greece ;  but 
Octavius,  or,  as  he  now  called  himself,  Ciessr,  found  other 
veterans  in  the  colonies  of  Campania  ready  to  support  one 
who  bore  so  auspioioue  a  name ;  and  two  of  the  four  legions 
from  Greece  suddenly  passed  over  to  him  from  Antony. 
Before  the  year  was  closed,  hostiliUes  commenced  in  Ab 
north,  of  Italy,  wfasn  Antony  besieged  Deeimus  Brutus  m 
Mutina.  On  the  1 4th  of  April,  b.  c.  43.  the  first  battle  was 
fought,  when  Antony,  after  defeating  Pansa.  was  himself 
the  same  evening  delated  by  Hirtius.    A  few  days  after, 
he  was  again  defeated  in  a  twofold  attack  from  Hirtias  and 
Cnsar  on  the  one  side,  and  D.  Brutus  on  the  otiier,  and 
compelled  to  cross  the  Alps. 

The  senatorian  party  were  already eiuoyingtheirbiamph, 
when  the  scene  unexpectedly  changed.  The  two  consuls 
had  fellen  in  the  late  eontest  Deoimus  Brutus,  though 
relieved  from  the  siege,  was  without  cavalry  or  commissariat, 
and  unable  to  pursue ;  and  Cnsar.  never  sincere  in  the 
cause  of  the  senate,  and  himself  supported  by  the  senate 
only  for  their  own  purposes,  at  last  threw  off  the  mask. 
Ventidius  had  joined  Antony  with  three  legions,  and  the 
presence  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  nin  over  the  troops 
of  Lepidus,  then  stationed  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
Gallia,  evm  if  Lepidus  \ras  earnest  in  oppORtnn  to  him. 
Finally,  Planeus  on  the  Isara  and  Pollio  m  Spain,  after  a 
long  hesitation,  declared  themselves  likewise  in  favour  of 
the  more  powerhil  party.  Thus  Antony,  who  had  fled  from 
Mutina,  with  a  snmig  body  of  cavalry  indeed,  but  with  not 
more  than  a  single  legion,  if  we  exclude  the  unarmed,  now 
retraced  his  steps  across  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions,  the  greater  part  veterans,  leaving  behind  him  six 
others  to  guard  the  important  province  of  Gallia,  Deeimus 
Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  ten  legions  to  oppose 
hira,  and  of  these  eight  were  from  the  recent  levies  and  all 
of  doubted  fidelity.  In  the  mean  while,  Cssar  had  pot  an 
end  to  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  senate  by  marching 
upon  Rome,  and  extorting  the  consular  fasces. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  celebrated  triumvirate  was 
established  between  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Cssar,  some- 
thnes  called  the  second  triumvirate,  but  without  sufiicient 
reason,  as  the  private  understanding  between  the  first  Cssar 
with  Pompey  and  Crassus  never  assumed  a  public  cha- 
racter. Antony  and  his  colleagues,  on  the  contrary,  received 
their  title  under  a  public  vote  at  Rome,  and  made  use  of  it 
in  all  their  public  acts.  In  the  proscription,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  triumvirate,  Antony,  whose  con- 
duct on  so  many  occasions  was  distinguished  for  clemency 
and  genenatf ,  must  bear  hia  shafo  of  the  guilt,  more  par- 


ticularly in  relation  to  Lucius  Ceaaar  and  Ctoen.  Tho 
former  of  these,  his  maternal  uncle,  was  saved  indeed  by 
the  hold  interference  of  his  mother,  Julia ;  but  Cicero,  who 
had  escaped  from  Rome  when  Csesar  appeared  there  with 
his  army,  was  overtaken  by  his  pursuers  on  the  coast,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  were  cut  off  and  fixed  on  the  rostra 
of  the  Roman  fonun.  But  it  is  no  slight  palliation  of  the 
crime  of  proscribing  this  watw,  that  he  had  more  than  once 
in  his  life  advocated  the  principle  q£  assassination,  and  par- 
tioularly  bad  ex]Mssed.  in  langiwge  of  the  most  brutd  lero- 
oi^,  his  regret  that  AntiHiy  had  not  been  murdered  with 
Julius  Ctesar.  Hts  private  letters,  as  well  ai«  his  pubUo 
speeches,  cont«n  repeated  assertions  to  that  effect  in  all  the 
various  figures  which  hia  oratorical  skill  could  supply.  But 
Antony  felt  soon  after  the  natural  consequence  of  his  crime, 
when  his  brother  Caius,  who  had  been  some  time  a  prisoner 
in  the  power  of  Marcus  Brutus,  was  put  to  death  in  rev«^ 
of  the  murder  of  Cicero. 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  between  the  triumvirs, 
Antony  received  the  whole  of  Gallia  Citerior  and  Ulterior, 
with  the  excepUon  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  To  him  and 
Csssar  was  assigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius;  and  in  the  following  year  this  war  was 
browht  to  a  close  by  two  battles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ntilippt,  in  both  of  which  the  success  was  oua  almost 
exclusively  to  Antony.  Amon^  the  distinguished  Romau 
who  fell  into  his  power  on  tikis  occasion  wat  the  eon  of 
the  orator  Hortenrios.  who  had  been  the  instrument  of 
Brutus  in  putting  bis  brother  to  death.  He  ordered  tho 
prisoner  to  be  slam  upon  his  brother's  tomb, — an  act  of  re- 
venue which,  however  criminal  in  itaAU  the  Roman  notioas 
of  piety  perhaps  required.  Antony  remamed  some  time  in 
Greece,  particulariy  at  Athois,  where  he  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  citizens.  He  then  crossed  into  Asia,  and  Ephosus 
became  the  scene  of  more  than  Asiatic  luxury.  At  Tiusus 
he  *  saw  the  fascinating  Cleopatra,  whose  influence  so  fatally 
afiected  his  fortunes.  He  hod  summoned  her  to  answer  some 
accusations  brought  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the' 
late  war ;  and  the  queen,  in  obedience  to  the  command,  ap- 
peared in  her  gorgeoas  barge  upon  the  Cydnus  ottiied  as 
the  goddess  Venus,  Antony  was  led  captive  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  lost  tight  of  all  that  was  goiiu;  on  in 
tho  world  antrnd  bim.  He  was  at  last  roused  from  his 
vdnptuons  revels  'oy  a  Pazthtao  invasimi  m  the  one  nde. 
and  a  war  in  Italy  on  tho  otbe;.  A  Parthian  army  under 
the  gnidence  of  lAbienus,  a  Roman  of  the  senatorian  party, 
who  hod  aceidentalty  been  absent  from  the  battle  of  PhUippi, 
had  ovNTun  all  the  provinces  fix>m  Svria  to  Alia.  Antony 
set  out  to  oppose  them,  but  had  scaroely  arrived  in  Phoenicia 
when  he  was  induced  by  the  urgent  solicitations  of  Fulvia 
to  proceed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  towards  Italy  to 
oppose  Cffisar.  But  the  war  in  this  quarter  was  at  an 
end  before  his  arrival :  Perusia  hod  fallen.  The  death  of 
Fulvia,  who,  with  Antony's  brother  Lucius,  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  war,  led  to  a  speedy  reconciliation  between 
Antony  and  Gnsar,  which  was  cemented  by  the  union  of 
Antony  with  Octavia,  the  half  sister  of  Cmar,  herself  hut 
recently  a  widow  by  the  death  of  Mararfhu.  On  this  ooca 
sion  a  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made,  in  which  Antony 
received  as  bis  portion  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  following  year,  another  step  was  gained  towards 
securing  the  peace  of  the  empire  by  a  treaty  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  whose  fleet  had  given  him  the  command  of  Sicily 
and  other  islands. 

Leaving  the  management  of  afikirs  at  home  to  Cipsar, 
Antony  proceeded  with  Octavia  to  Greece.  Here  he  heard 
that  his  lieutenant  Ventidius,  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
conduct  of  the  Parthian  war,  had  been  highly  successful, 
that  the  invading  army  had  been  defeated,  and  that  La- 
hienus  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  In  the  following  year  (38) 
the  same  able  officer  gained  a  still  more  decisive  victory 
over  the  Parthian  prince  Paconis,  who  had  invaded  the 
Syrian  province, — a  victory  the  more  gratifying  to  the 
Biomans  because  it  occurred  on  the  same  day  of  the  vear 
OS  the  defeat  of  Crassus  fifteen  years  before.  As  tnesu 
successes  had  been  obtained  by  a  lieutenant  under  the 
auspices  of  Antony,  the  latter  was  entitled,  by  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  Roman  warfare,  to  the  honour  of  the 
triumph ;  but  Antony,  guided  by  a  more  generous  feeling, 
sent  Ventidius  to  Rome  to  eiyoy  this  honour.  Another  of  tus 
lieutenants.  Sosius.  was  searcely  less  successful  in  a  Jewish 

*  It  u  «liiiaBt  cendA  tbat  he  llad  pmiotuly  ■era  her^Ronie.  vbm  iIm 
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«rar  against  Antigonus,  for  which  he  likewise  triumphed  a 
few  years  after  (34  B.C.)  ;  and  a  third,  Canidius,  had  reco- 
vered Armenia,  and  tarried  the  arms  of  Rome  to  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  siege  of  Samo&ata, 
vfaieh  was  partly  conducted  by  the  general  in  person,  rather 
detracted  mm  uian  added  to  nia  military  fame  by  the  long 
and  detennined  defence  of  the  Comtnagenian  prince  An- 
tiochua.  But  Antony  was  again  called  to  Italy  by  the  sus- 
picious eonduct  of  Ctesar.  On  bis  approach  to  Brundisium 
be  was  refused  admittance  into  the  harbour,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  Domitius,  who,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  been  a  party  in  the  murder  of  the  dictator. 
After  much  angiv  discussion  and  some  hostile  movements, 
a  second  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
Octavia,  and  Julia,  the  mother  of  Antony,  who  at  the  same 
time  belong  to  the  House  of  Cssar.  Tliis  new  arrange- 
ment took  place  at  the  end  of  37,  or  in  the  following 
spring.  The  most  important  article  was  the  renewal  of  the 
triumviral  power  for  a  second  period  of  five  years,  com- 
mencing Scorn  the  last  day  of  the  year  38,  the  day  on  which 
the  first  period  of  their  triumvirate  terminated.  Csisar  now 
oondueted  the  war  against  Pompey,  while  Antony  directed 
his  arms  against  the  Parthians.  *  On  his  ^iproach  to  Syria 
he  sent  for  Cleopatra,  on  whom  he  confeired  the  provinces 
of  Phisnicia,  Ccelssyria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Cilicia,  Judsea, 
and  Arabia.  His  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thian empire  were  on  the  largest  scale,  but  the  influence 
of  the  Egyptian  queen  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
The  army  commenced  their  march  too  late  in  the  season, 
and  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  showed  the 
greatest  spirit,  and  the  general,  on  some  occasions,  no  little 
military  talent,  the  retreat  was  effected  with  great  loss, 
partly  through  the  eagerness  of  Antony  again  to  meet 
Cleopatra. 

The  failure  of  this  campaign  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  treachenms  desertion  of  the  king  of  Armenia. 
Acocvdtngly,  in  the  following  year,  Antony  was  anxiously 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  reven^,  and  a  quarrel  be- 
tween tha  king  of  Media  and  the  Parthians  seemed  to  offer 
a  favourable  opportunity.  The  prospect  of  a  war  at  any  rate 
afforded  him  a  pretext  for  avoiding  an  unwelcome  visit 
from  Octavia,  whom  he  directed  to  remain  at  Athens,  while 
he  added  to  the  insult  by  still  dallying  with  Cleopatra  at 
Alexandria.  The  following  year,  the  invasion  of  Armenia 
took  place,  and  by  treachery,  in  bis  turn,  Antony  got  the 
king  into  liis  power.  In  the  mean  time,  Cffisor,  by  the  over- 
throw of  S.  Pompeius  and  the  usurpation  of  the  provinces 
assigned  to  Lepidus,  was  at  last  prepared  for  a  contest  with 
Antony  himself,  who  afforded  him  more  than  a  pretext  by 
the  neglect  of  his  sister  and  his  conduct  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  seemed  wholly  to  have  exchanged  the  character 
of  a  Roman  citizen  for  that  of  an  eastern  monarch.*  In 
33.  Antony  again  commenced  an  invasion  of  Parthia,  but 
as  soon  as  he  luid  reached  the  Araxes,  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  prepare  for  the  war  that  now  threatened  him  from  the 
west.  Still  a  second  year  was  passed  in  preparations ;  and 
in  31,  the  possession  of  the  Roman  world  was  decided  by 
the  victory  off  Actium.  (See  Actium.)  From  that  day 
the  fate  of  Antony  was  fixed.  In  August,  30  u.c,  Csesar 
appeared  with  a  fleet  and  army  before  Alexandria,  to  which 
Antony  had  retreated ;  and  the  desertion  of  his  fleet  and  of 
Ills  cavalry  before  his  eyes  left  him  only  the  poor  hope  of 
sustaining  a  siege.  A  ialse  report  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
completed  his  ^pair,  and  he  killed  himself  with  his  own 
swoi-d.  Cleopatra  likewise  saved  herself  by  suitude  from 
adorning  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror.  It  was  a  singular 
coincidence  that  the  account  of  Antony's  death  was  laid 
before  the  senate  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  son  of  the 
orator,  who  assumed  the  consular  fasces  on  the  ides  of 
September.  Antony's  age  at  his  death  was  a  little  more 
tlian  50  ;  that  of  Cleopatra  39.  He  was  four  times  mar- 
ried, or  indeed,  five  times,  if  we  may  admit  his  marriage 
with  Fadia,  on  the  authority  of  Cicero.  Of  his  two  children 
by  Fuhia,  Antyllus  the  elder  was  put  to  death ;  and  the 
younger,  lulus  Antonius,  to  whom  Horace  has  addressed 
an  ode,  after  long  eiyoying  the  favour  of  Augustus,  suffered 
for  liis  intimacy  with  Julia,  the  emperors  daughter.  By 
Octaviii,  he  had  at  least  two  daughters  (see  Antonia)  ;  and 
by  Cleopatra,  a  daughter  of  the  same  nune,  and  two  sons, 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    Of  these,  the 

*  On  one  of  the  medaJi  ^xen  ia  thii  nilicli^  wc  lu^  ttii;  fano  of  Aulony  anil 
Cleopatn  on  omioBlto  ridrt;  the  charsctrn  oii  the  medal  are  Greek.  At 
Anlony  hers  eaUi  hturit  om  th«  tnumvirl,  it  iru  niotwbly  itiuck  betin* 
Um  downlUl  or  Le|UiH. 


daughter  married  the  learned  African  prince  Jubo.  (Sea 
Cicero's  Lettert  and  Orations ;  Ceesar ;  Velleius ;  the  ^d- 
tomes  of  lAvy ;  Plutarch's  I^fe  Antony,.  Dion,  .^pimt 
Sec. ;  and  Chnton's  FaHi.'i 


The  heads  of  Antony  and  Cleopatxa  are  taken  from  a 
silver  coin  in  the  British  Museum,  in  which  the  expression 
of  Cleopatra's  ftice  fully  agrees  with  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch,  that  her  fascinating  powers  depend^  not  so 
much  on  her  beauty,  in  vhidi  she  was  inferior  to  Otdmvio, 
as  on  the  charms  of  her  manner  and  conversation. 
Plutarch  also  mentbns  the  remaikable  aquiline  nose  of 
Antony. 

ANTONIUS  MUSA.    [See  Mosa.] 

ANTRIM,  a  county  in  Ireland,  bordering  on  the  coast  at 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  £.  by  the 
north  channel,  (which  forms  the  northern  entrance  into  the 
Irish  Sea,  and  separates  Ireland  from  Scotland,*)  on  the 
S.E.  by  Belfast  Lough,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Down, 
on  the  S.W.  by  Lough  Neagh,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  from  which  it  is  separated  for  the  most  part 
by  the  river  Bann. 

This  county  extends  from  N.  to  S.  56  miles,  and  from  £. 
to  W.  30^  mues ;  and  contains,  according  to  the  trigonome- 
trieal  survey  now  making  under  the  direction  "of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  7.18,808  acres,  of  which  only  483,048  are 
arable,  229,970  being  mountain  and  bog,  and  49.790  under 
water.  The  sea-coast  is  romantic  and  picturesque.  Near 
the  western  extremity  of  that  part  of  it  whieh  belongs  to  this 
county,  is  the  *  Giants' Causeway,'  an  immense  pile  of  per- 
pendicular basaltic  columns,  varying  in  their  numberof  sides, 
but  chiefly  hexagonal,  touching  each  other  on  every  side 
without  intervals  or  void  spaces,  and  forming  a  huge  mole  or 
pier  which  extends  far  into  the  sea.  (Hamilton's  Lettert 
concerning  the  Coast  qf  Antrim.)  [See  Giants'  Cause- 
way.] Other  specimens  of  columnar  basalt  are  found  along 
the  coast,  as  at  the  promontory  of  Bengore  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  at  Foirhead,  a  head- 
land about  eight  miles  east  of  the  last ;  also  in  some  places 
inland.  From  Foirhead,  the  coast,  which  runs  so  far  neariy 
W.  and  £.,  turns  to  the  southward  to  the  entrance  of  Belfast 
Lough,  and  presents  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  precipitous 
cliffs  projecting  boldly  into  the  ocean,  and  broken  by  a  few 
bays  and  creeks.  Off  tlie  coast  lie  the  islands  of  Skerries, 
and  Rathlin  or  Raghery.  The  Skerries  are  small  islands 
W.  of  the  Giants'  Causeway.  Rathlin  is  laiger,  being  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  containing  about  2000  acres,  ot  which 
about  500  are  arable.  It  is  cr«>.»cent-shaped,  with  the  horns 
turned  towards  the  main-land,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  strait  of  Slunk-na-marra : — the  passage  of  this  strait  is 
often  dangerous  from  the  heavy  swell.  The  inhabitants, 
who  amount  to  loso,  are  engaged  in  fishing,  raising  barley, 
or  manuiocturing  kelp.  At  JAwn  Point,  in  this  island,  arc 
some  singular  basaltic  colunuis,  bori«>ntal,  perpendicular, 
and  curved.  The  eastern  nde  of  the  county  is  mountaiuous . 
but  tlte  mountains  form  irregular  groups  rather  tliaii  a 
continuous  chain,  and  are  intermixed  with  bogs,  which  also 
prevail  in  the  western  and  flatter  part  of  the  county.  The 
principal  heights  are  Slemish,  about  the  middle;  andKnock- 
layd  or  Knocklead,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
There  is  a  popular  opinion  that  Belfast  is  subject  to  much 
rain ;  but  this  opinion  is  owing  rather  to  the  frequency  of 
the  showers  than  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rain  that  falls, 
which  in  the  years  1795-98  was  much  below  that  at  London 
derry  in  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west. 

There  are  no  rivers  or  streams  of  any  importance  running 
through  the  coan^.  The  largest  ore  the  Bush,  which, 
rising  in  the  mountainous  district  to  the  N.E.,  near  Knock- 
layd,  flows  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  north,  and  falls 

■  The  diiUiice  Item  tho  Mull  of  Cantire.  in  :?callnnd,  to  the  N.E.  ^bmt 
the  county  oT  Anlrim,  i*  lext  than  ttUw  miln^ 
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intft  fhe  oeeuftt  Baffintna  near  Hib  GKinU'  Canwwa^,  ifler 
aeouneof  aboutSOEi^iUahmilea;  andtbe  lfaiii,vhidi  has 
a  aoutbMly  oonrw  of  neariy  30  Bnglish  miles  from  Lough 
Gule  into  Lough  Neagh  near  Randal's  Tovn,  and  reenres 
the  waters  of  several  tributaries.  The  Bonn,  a  ht  man 
important  stream,  which  flows  through  Lough  Neagh,  forma 
the  boundai;  of  this  county  towards  the  west,  separating  it 
from  the  county  of  Londonderry  [see  Baitn];  and  the 
Lagan,  which  rises  in  the  county  of  Down*  and  has  a  coarse 
of  nearly  40  English  miles  into  the  Bd&st  Lough,  divides 
the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down. 

Antrim  is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies,  Upper  and  l^wer 
Dunluce  and  Carey  in  the  north ;  Upper  and  Lower  Gle- 
nann,  stretchiag  alnig  the  east  coast ;  westward,  Kilconway, 
Upper  and  Lower  Antrim,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Toome ; 
Upper  and  Lower  BeUhst,  inclosing  the  county  of  the  town 
of  Carriokfergus,  and  Upper  and  "Cower  Massareue,  occupy 
the  south,  and  comprehend  the  most  beautiftil,  improved, 
and  populous  parts  of  the  ccninty.  These  baronies  include 
74  parishes ;  one  in  the  bi^opric  off  DmuOTe,  the  rest  in 
the  bisboprio  oS  Connor,  both  which  biBhopries  are  in  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of -Armagh. 

The  estates,  with  the  exception  of  land  held  under  the 
see  of  Connor,  are  freehold;  either  immediate  tmrn  the 
crown,  or  held  by  lease  from  the  grantees.  The  fee  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  Antrim  iSunily,  and 
the  Marquises  of  Hertford  and  Donegal.  Tho  other  prin- 
eipalproprietors are thtf Countess Massaiene,  Lords  O^eil 
and  Templetui,  and  Cdonel  Fai^nham.  Agriculture  is  in 
a  very  backwatd  state,  the  land  being  very  generally  occu- 
pied in  small  holdings  by  the  ftrmers,  who  are  also  engaged 
in  linen  weaving.  In  mb  flat  parts  of  the  county,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Belftst  Lough,  the  farms  rarely  exceed  ten 
acres,  port  of  which  is  devoted  to  raising  potatoes,  the 
quantity  thus  appropriated  being  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  manure,  which  latterly  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
use  of  lime ;  a  small  part  to  raising  flax,  the  abiUty  to  pur- 
chase seed  here  guiding  the  occupier ;  and  the  remaind^ 
to  oats,  which  crop  is  repeated  two  or  three  years;  and 
when  the  land  is  exfaauated,  it  is  left  to  he  fallow,  or  *  turned 
to  rest,'  until,  by  receiving  the  manure  saved,  it  is  fitted  lor 
raising  potatoes  again ;  after  which  come  the  oats  (some- 
times wheat)  or  flax.  Barley  is  flceqnently  sown,  but  seldom 
in  laige  quantities.  Beans  are  gnnm  ia  one  or  two  parishes 
on  the  ctwst,  chiefly  for  export  to  Scotland.  Clover  has  lately 
etnae  to  be  an  ol^ect  of  attention ;  but  turnips,  vetahes,  or 
kale  are  little  r^arded.  Tfio  small  sixe  of  these  &iniB,  if 
such  they  may  be  termed,  and  the  rockiness  of  the  s<h1.  lead 
to  the  use  of  spade  husbandry  ;  or  if  the  fiirms  are  somewhat 
larger  than  ordinary,  neighbours  unite  their  horses,  bullocks, 
or  milch  cows  to  form  a  team  for  the  plough.  Sometimes 
the  'dry  cotters,'  (occupiers  of  a  house  withcmt  any  land,)  or 
small  occupiers,  take  what  are  termed  '  com  acres,"  or  '  con 
acres,'  t.  e.,  ground  hired  to  raise  a  single  crop  of  potatoes 
or  oats.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  tillage  is 
even  worse  than  that  above-described.  The  cattle  consist 
chiefly  of  milch  cows  belonging  to  the  small  farmen,  who 
isuinot  give  the  piee  for  a  gooa  h«fer;  they  are,  therefiwe, 
of  an  inferior  breed.  The  gentlemen  fanners  have,  how- 
ever, been  desirous  dT  improving  their  stock  by  importation. 
There  is,  on  an  average,  a  cow  to  each  family,  without 
reckoning  the  population  of  the  towns.  Butter  is  the  chief 
object  of  the  dairy :  82,000  firkins  from  this  county  and  those 
of  Down  and  Armagh  were,  in  1827,  exported  from  Belfast 
Cheese  is  made  also ;  that  of  Carrickfergus  is  much  esteemed. 
Sheep  are  little  attended  to ;  very  little  wool  is  produced  for 
sale,  there  being  no  more  than  is  required  for  domestic  pur- 
poses.  Goata  are  continually  seen  round  the  cabins ;  they 
are  tethered  by  a  cord  fastened  to  the  horns,  and  put  to 
^raze  on  the  tops  of  the  banks.  The  dog  and  the  pig  are 
inmates  of  almost  every  cabin,  and  may  be  considered  alike 
as  domesticated  animals,  llie  number  of  pigs  reared  is 
very  great  In  the  three  winter  months  of  1826-7,  upwards 
of  71,000.  averaging  200  lbs.  each,  were  sold  in  Belfast, 
fetching  from  IL  12$.  to  2/.  \4g,  per  cwt.  The  small ihrmers 
^pend  on  them  for  payment  of  their  rents;  ande^htor 
ten  are  a  common  appendage  to  a  small  farm-yard.  (Wake- 
fleld's  Afxount  qf  Ireland;  and  MS.  Communication  from 
Inland.) 

There  is  a  coal  mine  at  Ballycastle  in  this  county,  but 
tiie  coal  is  of  an  inferior  sort ;  and  one  of  fossil  wood  or 
wood  ooal  at  Kill^orris  near  Ballintoy  on  the  same  ooast. 
Bngliih  0(m1  is  importod  into  BelflwL  Gypsum,  mar1de» 


beaatiM  oiyital  pehUea,  and  diflbrnt  lorti  off  odom  ma 

also  found. 

The  great  munilhetDte  of  the  ooonty  is  that  of  linen. 
FUx  was  onoB  grown  to  a  oon^dmUa  extent,  more  ams 
(viz.,  11,000*)  having  been  devoted  to  this  crop  in  Antrim 
than  in  any  other  Insh  county,  except  Armagh ;  but  thk 
cultivatitm  of  flax  has  diminished  of  late  years.  The  seed 
is  almost  'entirely  Invught  ftom  Holland.  It  is  spun  into 
yam  the  poor  females,  who  are  very  expert  in  tliis  branch 
of  industry :  yarn  spun  by  the  hand  is  preferred  lo  that  spun 
by  machiObry,  whuh  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  yam.  The 
weavers  work  on  their  own  account  purchasing  either  spun 
yam,  or  unspun,  and  weaving  it  in  their  own  fsimilies.  Some 
of  them  employ  journeymen.  Others  have  in  their  houses 
two  or  three  lomu  (oomw  4^  to  fiA  each)  which  they  let  at 
about  lOr.  pw  annum.  'Sm  veamn  sell  their&biies  to  the 
bleachers,  Inr  whom  they  are  finished,  and  gennally  sent  to 
DuUin  or  London.  Some  are  exported  to  Bi^land  nn- 
bleached,  in  order  to  he  completed  there.  The  linens  made 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  are  narrow,  not  exceeding  when 
bleached  thirty-two  inches ;  those  of  the  width  m  three 
quarters  of  a  yard  are  all  made  here,  for  certain  widths  are 
peculiar  to  certain  districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel 
fast  and  Xisbume  fine  yard-vride  linens  or  cambrics,  lawns 
and  diapers,  are  made ;  and  at  the  latter  town  is  also  a 
manufactory  of  damasks.  The  linen  manuiactun,  however 
it  may  have  emiehed  the  middling  classes,  has  by  no  means 
raised  the  condition  <^  the  atrial  mvaahetant,  whose 
earnings  axe  commonly  below  those  of  an  i^ri«iltiixal  la- 
booiBr,  so  that  many  have  left  thekiom  to  go  to  field  htbour. 
The  cotttm  mannftctute  has  floorished  eonndwaUy  m  and 
around  Belfast  and  alRwds  to  the  working  man  ftr  neater 
advantages.  It  was  introduced  by  MasBTs;  Joy  and  MCalMh 
in  1777,  ai^  is  not  canied  (m  hy  the  weavers  va  their  own 
account  like  the  linen,  but  by  men  <tf  large  oajntal,  tor 
whom  the  weaver  works  either  at  his  own  nonse  or  in  a 
fectory.  The  goods  manufactured  are  muslins,  calicoes, 
wrapj^ngs,  thicksets,  corduroys,  and  velveteens.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  Belfast  Lisbiume,  Carrickfergus, 
and  the  neighbouring  districts,  is  estimated  at  26,000,  having 
about  doubled  since  1 800.  To  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  and  to  the  oommenial  importance  of  Bel&st, 
may  be  ascribed  tiia  impRmm«it  observaUe  in  the  conditioo 
of  the  people  who  live  in  tiw  nnrithburiwodof  that  town; 
in  wbion  are  eoneentrated  nearly  m  Ae  other  manu&eturas 
carried  «i  in  thU  county,  as  well  at  most  of  the  foreign 
commerce.  [See  Belfast.]  There  are  some  salmon  fish- 
eries at  Custendal,  Tor  Point  near  Fairhead,  Ballycastle, 
Carrick-a-rede,  and  the  Bush-foot.  The  more  important 
one  in  the  Bann  near  Coleraine  rather  belongs  to  the  county 
of  Londonder^.  Belfast  is  supplied  with  oysters  and  Mher 
fish  from  Carrickfergus. 

The  population  <n  the  county  in  1831  (the  last  census 
taken)  was  323,306:  in  1790,  Dr.  Beaufort  (Memoir  qf 
a  Map  Irdand)  estimated  the  infaaUtante  at  160,000. 
According  to  Uie  returns  of  the  ConmussionerB  of  Education 
in  1824-26,  the  number  of  chfldren  reoeiving  education  in 
schools  was  30,050.  of  whom  11,800  were  boya  and  88M 
girls:  3865  were  oT  the  ertablished  ehnich,  11.M0  wm 
Presbyterians,  430  dissenters  of  other  denominations,  37M 
Roman  Cathdics,  and  of  330  the  religious  profession  could 
not  be  ascertained.  The  shire  town  is  Carrickfergus,  once 
the  first  sea-port  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  then  defended 
by  a  strong  castle,  where  a  small  garrison  is  btiU  kept  The 
population  of  the  county  of  the  town  of  Carrickfergus  was,  in 
1831,  8698.  Belfast  is,  however,  the  place  of  greatest  im- 
portance (population  53.287).  Both  of  these  are  on  the  north 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough.  Lisbume,  on  the  river  Lagan,  has 
a  population  of  5218 ;  and  Antrim,  near  Lou^  Neagh,  of 
2655.   [See  the  Articles  on  those  places.] 

The  other  towns  are  lAme,  on  a  lough  or  inlet  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  east  coast  (population  1551,)  an  in- 
considerable pltoe  wi&  a  poor  l»rbour :  Ballymena,  (po- 
pulation 4063^  and  Ballymony,  (population  2222,)  a  neat 
little  town,  with  stone  houses,  and  slated  roofe,  and  having 
a  decent  inn;  (both  these  are  on  the  road  &om  Antrim 
to  Coleraine ;)  Ballycastle,  (population  1683,)  with  its  ooal 
mine,  on  the  north  coast ;  ana  Randal's  Town,  a  httle  to  the 
N.W.of  Antrim,  and  nrar  the  shore  of  Loogh  Neagh.  The 

•  TOsnrtararabntetlwywrMOg,  mad  dow  no*  wm  to  IndaaeyatobM 
oClMilknoMMN,rtUi>»T«Twnmiii.  ItbyMMteOrttbsmta 
tba  IriA  Mn.  wUdI  li  tqEBalto  am  thu  SB  Ko^lA^  aid  aUtI 
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oUm  pUoet  oall«d  towns  ih  the  population  retunu  have 

under  700  inhabitantB,  andare  not  worth  mentioaing,  except 
C<ninor,  whkb  containi  the  ruins  of  a  oathedial.  and  gives 
name  te  the  diooese. 

The  chief  antiquities  an  the  above-miiitioned  oatJiedral; 
the  Konnd  tower  at  Antrim  [see  Astwm  Town]  ;  the  re- 
mains of  two  other  tower*,  one  at  Annoy  near  B^castle*< 
and  the  other  on  Ram  Island  in  Lough  Neagh ;  Dunluce 
Castle,  tm  the  coast  not  &r  ftom  the  Qftmts'  Causeway ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a  oastle  on  Rathlin  island.  whicSi  is  said  to 
have  given  shdter  to  Robert  Bruce  whm  dhven  flnmi  his 
native  land.  A  cmmkeh  and  s  rocking  stone  an  to  be  aaan 
in  itdand  Magee  near  Lame. 

Tba  county  retutns  two  members  to  parliunent ;  Beirut 
two ;  CarriokfeivuB  and  liAume  each  one.  The  number 
(tf  electors  for  uie  ooun^  under  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 
amounted  to  3487,  of  whom  561  were  60^  freeholders ;  462 
were  SO/.,  and  2209  were  10^  Of  these  3026  voted  at  the 
last  general  election  (of  1832).  Antrim  gives  the  title  of 
Earl  to  the  &mily  of  Maedonnel.  (Wakefield's  Account  qf 
Ireland;  BetMiort't  Memoir  of  a  MepqfJrtlandt  andJtfiS. 
Communiaxtionfivm  Ireland.) 

ANTRIM,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  about  105  miles  north  of  Dublin,  and  about  15  miles 
N.W.  &om  Belfast.  54°  43'  N.  lat.  6°  6'  W.kmff.  of  Green- 
wich. It  is  near  the  N.E.  eKtnmi^  of  Lou^  Neagh,  the 
largest  Uke  in  Irdand.  and  on  the  Six-mile  Water,  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Loiwh.  Although  Antrim  gives 
nameto  theeotm^tit  is  not  the  uite  town,  uid  had,  in  1831, 
a  popnl^Hm  of  only  2655.  It  was  once,  howcTOr,  a  place 
oc  great  consequence,  as  appears  from  its  having,  before  the 
Union,  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  the  mayor  being  admiral  ol  a  oonsi^rable  extent 
of  ooast,  and  from  the  corporation  having  been  enticed  to 
^e  customs  paid  by  all  vessels  within  the  limit  of  the  juris- 
diction ^UB  enjoyed  by  the  mayor.  This  grant  was  repur- 
chased hy  the  crown,  and  the  custom-house  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bel&st  Antrim  consists  of  (me  long  street, 
with  the  market-hoase  in  the  middle.  The  parish  ehurch 
is  a  modem  Gothic  stmeture,  with  a  steeple  and  spin .  and 
there  are  a  Catholic  chap^  and  several  msienting  meeting- 
houaas.  The  linen  manufacture  fiimishes  empkiTment  to 
many  of  the  inhabitanta.  In  the  nmgUiourhood  am  Shane 
CastUtbeantient  seotoftheOTfeils!  and  Antrim  Castle, 
enee  the  seat  of  the  Bkeffingtona,  Tiaconnta  and  Earls  of 
Massarene,  and  now  of  Skeffington  Foster,  Bail  of  Feiraid. 
Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diooese  of  Connor. 

At  Antrim  is  one  of  the  antient  lonnd  towers  fbund  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland :  it  is  perfect,  and  is  95  feet  high. 
Tbe  origin  of  these  towers  has  been  keenly  disputed  1^  an- 
tiquarians ;  most  of  tbem,  however,  agreeing  that  they  an 
the  work  of  the  Ostmen  or  Danes.  Mr.  Leawioh  (Antiqui- 
tiat  ^  IreUmd)  supposes  them  to  have  been  the  belfries 
of  antient  churches.  Other  opinions  have  been  tooached  of 
late,  and  by  some  people  received. 

This  town  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  sevne  contests 
which  occurred  during  the  unhappy  eivU  distorhanees  in  the 
year  1 798 ;  in  it  Viscount  O'Neii,  fcther  of  the  present 
Earl  O'Neil,  received  a  mortal  wound.  The  insurgents 
wae  entirely  defeated. 

ANTWERP,  called  the  natives  Antwerpen,  by  the 
Spaniards  Amberes^  and  by  the  French  Anvers,  is  situated 
on  low  ground  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Sohelde,  where  the 
river  makes  a  connderable  bend,  in  51**  14' N.  lat.,  and 
4^  22'  E.  long.  It  is  about  25  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
nearly  due  north  of  Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  about 

9  miles  above  Fort  lillo,  and  4S  miles  reckoning  to  Flush- 
ing, at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde.  where  vessels  bound  to 
Antwerp  must  take  a  Dutch  pilot  as  for  as  Lillo.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  city  is  about 
440  yards,  and  the  ordinary  nie  of  the  tide  is  stated  at 

10  feet  For  the  two  mileB  in  front  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp the  depth  at  tow  water  is  from  82  to  434  English 
feet. 

Antwnp  is  a  strongly  fortified  oi^  OD  the  land  side,  and 
has,  in  addition,  a  luge  citadel  on  the  south,  built  by  the 
Dukeof  Alba  in  1568.  The  houses  an  generally  of  a  sand- 
stone called  kare^tteen,  brought  fttnn  Boom,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Antwerp,  miis  still  m^ificent,  and  once  still 
ricbop  and  flourishmg  town,  has  26  public  places.  70  public 
buildings,  and  162  streets,  or,  according  to  other  acoounts, 
«12.  The  great  0fliw  of  Antwerp  is  its  eathedralttiie  finest 
buOding  in  flie  Low  Countries;  itiaaaidtohe  aooftetko^ 


240  wide,  and  has  a  i[»n  of  stone,  ganenlly  aaid  to  be  above 

400  feet  high  But  accounts  difl^  as  to  the  exact  hnght  of 
this  steeple,  some  making  it  as  much  as  451  feet,  and  even 
more  of  ^e  two  spires  origmally  designed,  only  one  is 
finished.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  am  enabled  to  rectify 
the  height  of  the  spire  of  Antwerp  cathedral,  which  must  be 
reduced  to  366  foet  at  the  outside ;  consequently  it  is  lower 
than  the  spin  of  Salisbury  cathedial,  if  the  height  of  this 
Eogtish  spue  can  be  depended  on.  The  observations  ui 
the  netght  of  Antwerp  B[Hn  were  made  with  a  mountain- 
barometer  by  Jones,  and  w«ra  repeated  in  order  to  insura 
•eoureOT.  Being  warned  1^  tiiia  example,  we  wUl  not 
nndwtue  to  vouch  frff  the  eoeuracy  of  the  other  dimensitns 
of  the  eatiiedral.  With  a  small  telescope,  objects  may  be 
Been  pretty  clearly  from  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  for  40 
miles  niund.  Tbe  intnior  is  adorned  with  two  of  Rubens' 
finest  inetnres,  one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  tbe  Cross, 
is  almoBt  unrivalled  in  its  masteriy  grouping.  The  Hotel 
de  Ville,  or  Town  House,  ia  a  latge  and  handBcoie  building, 
with  a  front  of  about  260  feet ;  and  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange, 
which  rests  on  marble  pillars,  was  the  finest  building  of  hm 
kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  be  the  model  on  which  those 
of  LondtHi  and  Amsterdam  were  built.  St  James's  church, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  a  native  of  the  city, 
the  ehurch  of  St  Hidiael,  the  hall  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  the  imperial  palaoe,  built  by  Napoleon,  in  the  Me«r, 
which  is  the  ehief  ]mblio  pUes,  are  also  fine  edifices.  The 
new  quay  and  the  gnnt  badn  ti  Antwerp  wen  begun  by 
Buonaparte,  when  be  intended  to  make  this  eity  one  of  hia 
strong  naval  stations.  Tbe  ana  of  itva  great  Iwin  ia  17.16 
English  acres,  and  of  the  small  one,  seven.  •  On  eaeh  aide 
of  the  great  basin  are  two  careening  docks,  made  daring 
the  empire  of  Napoleon  for  repairing  the  ships  of  war  con- 
structed  here.  The  new  custom-house  is  at  the  head  of 
the  great  basin.  Along  the  whole  line  tbe  new  quay  a 
row  of  elms  has  been  planted,  for  the  purpose  of  ornament 
and  to  form  a  pleasant  walk  in  the  heat  of  summer.  In  such 
modes  of  decorating  their  chief  streets  and  the  environs  of 
their  towns,  the  people  of  the  oontinent  are  much  auperior 
to  ourselves. 

Antwerp  contains  a  great  military  arsenal,  dock-yards, 
and  an  extenriva  npe-walk.  The  citadel  is  a  ngular 
pentagtm.  surnmnded  b^  a  wet  ditefa  M  fbet  1»oad :  it  haa 
five  bastioni,  eaeh  containing  a  casemate  capable  of  holding 
400  men.  Some  ^ears  ago  it  oontidned  the  great  priaon 
fer  fdoni^  when  (m  1817)  about  1000  were  in  confinement 
for  various  periods,  none  for  less  than  five  years,  fer  variota 
oflbnoes.  They  wen  kept  hard  at  work,  but  their  employ- 
ments an  described  as  sedentary,  and  some  of  the  apart- 
ments  as  ill  ventilated  and  disagreeable. 

Trevellers  cannot  fiiil  to  be  struck  with  some  appendages 
of  CathoUcism  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Antwerp.  Pious 
individuals  erect,  at  their  own  expense,  a  Madonna  with  the 
child  Jesus  at  the  comer  of  the  streets,  tbe  former  exhibited 
in  glaring  colours,  and  the  latter  with  a  gilded  glory  round 
his  head.  Napoleon  swept  away  these  testimonials  of  su- 
perstition, in  which  he  perhaps  showed  less  policy  than  the 
Protestant  kin^  of  the  Netherlands,  who  restored  them. 

Antwerp,  which  was  the  hirtii-idaoa  of  Jordaens,  Rubensi, 
Vandyke^  the  Tenim,  and  of  Quintin  Masseys,  who,  as  the 
story  goes,  was  changed  by  bve  from  a  bhusksmitb  into  a 
painter,  still  possesses  many  memorials  of  these  illustriooa 
artists  in  several  good  collections  of  paintings.  The  gen- 
grapher  Abraham  Ortelius  was  a  native  of  Antwen>.  It 
has  also  an  Athensum,  a  botanical  garden,  publie  library, 
and  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  commeroe  of  Antwerp  is  stilt  considerable,  though 
far  below  what  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, when  at  one  period  it  bad  a  population  of  200,000. 
and  2000  vessels  annually  entered  its  port.  Its  population 
in  1831,  according  to  Dutch  authorities,  was  only  77.199: 
995  ships  entered  its  port  in  1829;  690  in  1830;  and  382 
in183L  A  corresponding  decrease  took  place  in  the  number 
of  vessels  that  cleared  out  of  Antwerp  from  1829  to  1831 
inclusive.  As  to  its  inland  trade,  Antwe^  is  connected  by 
canals  with  Mechlin.  Louvain.  Brossels,  and  with  Ghoit 
by  the  Schelde.  Its  ehief  ftbrios  are  thread,  ti^,  linea 
cloth,  silks,  st^r-nflning,  calico-printing,  and  diamond 
cutting.  Th^  use  the  mnoh  coinage  at  Antwerp,  and 
also  the  French  weights  and  measures.  There  ia  a  bankt 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  BrusselB  bank.  Antwerp  exports 
flax  and  bark  to  Great  Britain ;  and  madder,  nflned  mga , 
and  Belgian  manufiutured  artiolav&*f''^  ~  "''  ' 
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The  langumge  which  is  most  in  use  aroons;  the  higher 
eUiaes  of  Antwerp  is  the  French,  but  the  Flemish  is  the 
true  langnaga  of  the  oonntrj  ud  of  the  m^oritf  of  the 
people. 

we  are  not  ifale  to  BHign  tiie  pariod  when  Antwerp  he- 
euns  k  town ;  the  Amhimeti  of  Casar,  which  is  probably 
a  oorrupted  name^  did  not  live  on  the  Sehelde,  as  Malte 
Brun.  intbont  the  enialleat  nason.  supposes.  Antwerp,  in 
tiie  eleventh  century,  was  a  anall  republio.  The  indiutiy 
eS  its  inhabitants,  joined  to  ito  fiiToorable  situation,  tailed 
it  to  the  rank  of  the  flrat  oommeroial  city  of  Europe,  during 
tiie  re^  of  Gharlee  V.   Bnt  during  the  reign      hit  un* 


worthy  suooessor  it  suflisred  among  the  horrors  of  Alba'B 
government,  and  the  stormy  times  that  followed  the  de- 
claration of  independence  at  Antwerp  in  ISSO.  In  1576  it. 
was  pillaged  fbr  three  entire  days  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
■iege  of  Antwerp,  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  its  reduction 
in  1$85  after  a  flnirteen  month*'  siege,  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  <&y.  By  die  terms  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia  in  1648,  die  navigation  of  the  8di«de  was 
olosea,  and  this,  added  to  othor  calamities,  destroyed  the 
prosperity  the  city.  The  navigation  of  the  Sehelde  was 
opened  at  the  time  of  the  French  oooupation  of  Antwerp, 
whieh  Xock.  place  in  179S.   In  1793  the  French  evacuated 
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it,  bat  took  it  again  in  L794,  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
the  doMztment  of  Deux  Nithei.  It  was  surrendered  to 
the  aluei  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  1^  Camot, 
iriio  had  delbnded  it  up  to  this  time.  The  ci^  suffered 
after  the  revolution  of  1830  from  the  cannonachng  which 
the  HoUanaers  in  iha  citadel  directed  against  the  town. 

The  last  memorable  eront  in  the  history  of  Antwerp  is 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  by  the  French,  under  Marshal 
Gerard.  The  King  of  Holland  having  refused  to  evacuate 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  conformably  to  the  terms  agreed  on 
by  the  high  contracting  powers,  who  arranged  the  separation 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  the  French  entered  Belgium  on 
Nov.  15,  1832,  with  about70,000  men,  a  large  part  of  whom 
were  merely  intended  to  occn^  the  country  round  Antwerp. 
The  citadd  was  defended  by  General  Chassi,  fbr  the  King 
of  Holland,  with  4500  men.    The  Fkenoh  hn^  ground 

theniriit  of  flw  S9fiiof  November;  on  the  14th  (rf* De- 
cember, uey  made  a  breach  Ul  the  fkee  of  the  Fort  SL 
Laurent  by  establishing  three  mines  in  it,  and  immediatelv 
took  the  place  by  assamt.  The  French  ttien  directed  theu 
brcNBching  battery  against  the  Toledo  baation,  on  which  they 
soon  mwe  oonsiderable  impieasion.  On  the  84th  tlw 
citadel  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  became  prisonen  of 
war.  The  defence  of  General  ChassA  was  neither  vigorous 
nor  well  concerted,  though  his  artillery  was  well  served; 
and  the  only  result  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  King  of  Holland 
was  the  loss  of  much  life,  and  the  infliction  of  much  human 
suffisring.  The  loss  of  the  French,  aeoordii^  to  official  re- 
norts,  was  108  killed,  and  699  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Duteh,  in  kiltod,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  between  500 
and  600.  (See  Journal  of  aa  HorHaittund  Tour,  8cc., 
Bdbfthtart^  1BS3;  Journal  nf  an  Eneunion  to  Anhmp, 
London,  1838,  fte.) 


ANTWERP,  one  of  the  eight  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Belgium,  is  hounded  on  the  nntnby  N.  Brabant,  by  Xim- 
hourg  on  tho  East,  on  the  south  by  S.  Brabant,  and  on  the 
west  by  east  Flanders  and  part  of  Zealand.  The  Sehelde 
separates  Antwerp  firom  East  Flanders.  Its  area  is  about 
1105  E.  at^uaie  miles,  and  the  popxdation  (1829),  343i214. 
The  followmg  table  exhibits  Uie  progress  of  population  In 
the  piovinoe  of  Antwerp  for  the  tm  years. 
From  1803  to  1812 

InCTMM 

NihofBtrths.  Hurlacei.   DiwreM.    Deatfaa,  of  Population. 

96,058       21,579        13       87,126  8932 

and,  from  1815  to  1624, 

101.471       23,075         2      70,623  30.848 

The  fbllowing  itatistioal  facts  are  from  the  tables  of 
Vander  Maalen  (EfabHsmnent  Giographtque  da  BruxeUet, 
fondipoT  Ph.  Vander  Maalen  en  1830). 

He  makes  the  whole  supeifioies  of  the  province  about 
1097  English  square  miles,  being  eight  less  than  our  esti- 
mate :  ioB  uncultivated  land  is  rather  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  sur&ce ;  the  surfitce  occupied  by  water  (which 
is  not  included  under  the  head  of  uncultivatod  land)  is 
nearly  ^  of  tiie  whole. 

Population  in  1831. 

CUy.  Ooimtry.  ToW. 

122,370  225,220  347,590 

Education. 

CUldmi  te  eownim*!  MhooU.    Childtvn  in  prtntlo  ■rhoolt. 

Matai  taudv.  Mala  Vtaaia.  TML 

11,617         8,557  3,488         3,244  86,906 

ThenAm  oob  in  every  tiiutoen  inha^tonte  is  in  the 
aahodi,  nan^o  Digitizeo  oy  CjO* 
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Antwerp  sends  to  the  chambers  at  Bru»eU  ftmr  senators 
uid  nine  repreuntatiTes ;  the  prorinee  has  one  archbishop. 

^e  pionnoe  of  Antmrp  is  very  level.  The  only  rlTer  is 
the  Schdde.  idueh  reoeim  on  Uie  ri^t  hank  the  Rupel  at 
Rupelmonde :  the  Rnpel  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
greater  and  smaller  Nethe,  the  Dyle  on  which  Mechlin 
stands  and  the  Sanne  which  runs  by  Brussels.  As  this 
region  belongs  to  the  great  delta  of  the  Rhine,  it  partakes 
of  the  general  cluracter  of  that  extensive  level:  the  soil 
contains  a  great  proportion  of  sand>  with  no  stones  in  the 
flat  districts.  The  rain  water  penetrates  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  is  found  in  the  low  parts  at  abont  ten  feet  depth, 
and  often  much  less. 

Part  of  Antwerp  exhibits  the  general  productiveness  of 
the  Low  Countries,  but  this  province  contains,  perhaps,  a 
larger  portion  «f  heath  and  tnrren  land  than  any  of  tnem 
except  limbowrg.  or  we  may  say  N.  Brabant,  as  a  great  part 
of  the  morasB  m  Peel  is  given  to  N.  Brabant  hv  ute  treaty 
of  London,  Nov.  1831.  Apart (tf  the  barren  Kempenland 
or  Gampine  belongs  to  the  east  part  of-Antwerp.  Between 
Breda  in  N.  Brabant  and  Antwerp  the  country  is  described 
as  flat,  sandy,  and  poor,  and  in  part  incapable  of  cultivation, 
hut  improving  somewhat  as  we  approach  to  the  latter  city : 
as  we  come  near  Antwerp,  it  is  pretty  well  cultivated.  Be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Brussels  it  is  generally  rich  and  well- 
wooded  :  ibllowing  the  valley  of  the  Senne  we  find  the  coun- 
try very  level  as  far  as  Vilvorden  in  S.  Brabant  Between 
Antwerp  and  Mechlin  (which  is  near  the  southem  limit  of 
the  province)  the  country  is  well  cultivated.  The  inclosures 
made  by  ditches,  dykes>  and  trees,  are  kept  in  good  order: 
some  Uve  hedges  are  finmd,  but  tiiey  are  reckoned  injuxioos. 
Good  crops  of  wbeati  rape,  and  carroU  line  the  nmd.  The 
houses  Bze  strong  built  ot  hriek-or  stone,  and  generally 
tiiatehed  with  straw:  the  roads  are  paved  with  broken 
stones.  Many  fields  of  broom  may  he  observed  along  this 
road :  the  stems  of  the  broom  after  three  years'  growm  fur- 
nish ftiel  for  the  kitchen  or  the  oven,  and  ore  also  used  in 
burning  bricks ;  the  ground  also  is  found  to  be  in  very  ex- 
cellent condition  after  the  broom  is  cut  down,  and  secures 
the  farmer  a  heavy  crop.  The  Polders,  which  consist  of  the 
richest  grass  lands,  extend  along  the  Schelde  as  far  down  as 
Zantvliet,  and  to  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  N.  Brabant  These 
Folders,  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the 
Schelde  at  high  water,  are  protected  by  dykes :  they  produce 
excellent  crops  almost  without  any  other  manure  than  ashes 
ftom  wood. 

The  chief  towns  of  tiie  province  of  Antwerp  are,  Antwerp, 
Mechlin.  Lier,  Tumhout,  Gheel.  and  Boom.  The  language 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  Flemish,  though  French  is 
spoken  by  the  educatea  classes  in  the  towns.  From  the 
peace  of  Baden,  1714.  the  coimty  and  quarter  of  Antwerp, 
as  the  district  was  termed,  (see  Busching's  Qeograj^y,) 
belonged  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  formed  a  part  of  uie 
Austrian  shareinthe  Duchy  of  Brabant  After  the  French 
revolution  it  was  united  to  rrance,  and  formed  the  depart- 
ment of  Deux-NSlhes.  In  1814  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  in  1830  it  became 
a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

ANU'BIS,  an  Egyptian  deitr*  represented  with  the  head  of 
a  fox,  dog,  or  jackal,  and  a  human  body.  In  some  Egyptian 
remains  we  observe  him  standing  by  a  bier,  on  which  a 
mummy  is  lying.  Anubis  was  the  sm  of  Oriris  and 
Nephthys,  the  mfo  of  Typhon,  and  sister  of  Osiris.  He 
appears  to  have  been  considered  in  one  sense  as  the  con- 
ductor and  guardian  of  departed  souls,  and  in  this  respect 
his  functions  bear  some  resonblance  to  those  of  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks,  and  Mercurius  of  the  Romans.  Other  resem- 
blances are  suggested  between  this  Egyptian  deity  and 
Hermes,  (the  god  with  the  golden  wand,  xpvff^^an-ic,)  by 
the  supposition  that  the  element  Anub,  in  Anubis,  has  the 
same  signification  as  the  Coptic  noub,  (see  Coptic  version. 
Matt  ii  1),)  signifying  gold.  (See  Jablonsky's  Pantheon, 
Anuifit,  For  the  phonetic  name  of  Anubis  as  son  of  Isis, 
see  Salt's  Essay,  &e.,  pi.  iuL) 

ANVILLE.  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  BOURGinGNON 
ly,)  a  distinguished  ge<^rapha  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  horn  at  Paris  in  1697.  From  his  bt^hood  he  shinred  a 
stronghiasfbrgeogiaphical  studies.  At  twelve  years  of  age, 
while  at  college,  a  map  which  fell  by  chance  into  his  hands,  for 
maps  were  not  then  so  common  as  they  are  now,  determined 
his  pursuits.  He  began  alone  and  without  assistance  to  draw 
maps  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  Latin  classics  which 
Iw  was  Uien  studying.  For  this  pursuit  be  sometimes  -aeg 


looted  his  regular  tasks,  and  he  was  mee  caught  in  hts  fa- 
vourite employment  1^  the  inofessor    his  dass,  who,  bow- 
ever,  perceiving  on  the  rough  sketch  beftm  him  evident  si^ns 
of  the  Rcnius  of  his  pui>il,  encouraged  instead  of  punishing 
him.   The  study  of  antient  eeogranhy  continued  ever  after 
to  be  the  ol^eet  of  bis  special  preoilection.   After  leaving 
colle^,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  learned  men  of 
his  tune,  and  particularly  with  the  Abb£  de  Longueme,  a 
laborious  investigator  of  antiquities,  at  whose  request  he 
set  about  drawing  several  maps  of  France  and  its  varioua 
provinces,  for  the  Abba's  work;  Detcription  gfographique 
et  hUtorique  de  la  France  andenne  et  moderne.   At  the 
age  of  twenW-two,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  King's  geo- 
graphers.  Soon  after,  bis  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
was  published  by  desire  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Regent  id 
France,  and  sgamst  D'Anville's  judgment,  who  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  sumdentlT  accurate.   He  was  employed  by  the 
Jesuits  to  make  an  auas  (tf  China  far  the  edition  m  Dubalde's 
Hirtory  of  that  empire.  This  Atlas  (Nrnwel  Aiku  de  la 
Chine,  &c.)  was  also  published  at  the  Hague  in  1 737.  But 
the  work  that  established  his  reputation,  was  his  map  of  Italy, 
which  he  published  in  1 743.  He  constructed  this  map  chiefly 
upon  a  close  investigation  of  the  antient  writers,  and  of  tbe 
Roman  itineraries ;  he  corrected  many  gross  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  and  ^e  accuracy  of  his  work  was  proved  some 
years  after,  when  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  having  enabled 
Father  Boscovich  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in  tbe 
papal  states,  D'Anville's  positions  were  found  to  oorrespond 
pretty  closely  with  flie  observations  of  the  mathematician. 
In  1 744,  D' Anville  pubUshed  his  Qeo^aphieal  Antdyrie  of 
Itafyt  in  iUustratioa  of  bis  map.  In  uiis  elabofate  woik  be 
shows  the  diffbrence  between  nis  and  Sanson  and  Ddirie's 
maps,  he  having  reduced  the  area  of  Italy  by  several 
thtnisand  square  wagues.   He  drew  several  maps  of  sacred 
geography,  namely,  Ecdeeia  AJHcana,  and  the  four  Pft- 
triarchates  of  Constantinople,  Antiochia,  Jerusalem,  and 
Alexandria,  for  the  Orient  Chrietianus  of  Father  Le  Quien. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enumerate  all  D'Anville's  works  and 
maps,  a  full  catalogue  of  which  is  givenby  BarbiC  du  Bo- 
cage  in  his  Notice  des  Otwrages  de  M.  t>' Anville  prieidie 
de  son  Eloge  par  M.  Daaer,  Paris.  1802.    He  published 
one  hundred  and  four  maps  on  antient  and  one  hundred 
and  six  on  modern  geography.   He  wrote  about  forty  works, 
including  several  memoirs,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Recueil 
de  rAcadSmie  dee  Inscriptions  et  Belies  Leltret.  The 
fi)llowiug  are  the  most  important  among  his  wnrks,  all  pub- 
Ushed at  Paris,  ilnafyw  geographiqite  deFItaHe,  1744,  4to., 
already  mentioned ;  DiMertaHon  tur  tEtenduede  tanaame 
Jinualem,  1 747,  Svo. ;  M4moire  tur  ta  Carte  det  Cotee  de  la 
Grece.  1751,  4to. ;  Notice  de  Vandenne  Oaule,  Hrie  des 
Monumens  Romains,  4to.,i760;  a  work  much  and  deservedly 
esteemed,  in  which  tbe  author,  however,  confines  himself  to 
Gaul  as  it  was  under  the  Roman  empire.   To  this  must  be 
added :  Eclairciaaemens  giographxques  sur  f  andenne  GauU, 
1743,  IZmo.;  M&moire  sttr  VEgypte  andenne  et  modente, 
suivi  dune  Description  du  Gol/e  Arabique,  1 766,  4to.  Mr. 
Ripault,  one  of  the  scientific  men  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte's expedition  to  Egypt,  says  that  they  were  struck  with 
the  accuracy  of  DAnvUie's  positions.  Indeed  when  we  look 
at  D' Anville's  map  of  Egypt,  and  confer  what  bis  mate- 
rials were  for  oonstrueting      we  readify  admit  that  it  is 
amostconviniangivoof  of  his  great  indu^i^  and  acnteness. 
The  navigator  Bouninville,  a&?  ;^ve  a  aimilar  testimony 
in  favour  of  D' Anvflle's  map  of  Asia,  esperially  with  regain 
to  the  Molucca  islands,  and  the  coast  of  New  (ruinea. 
— Giographie  andenAe  abrigtt,  176S,  Svols.  12mo.,  and 
1769,  &1.,  translated  into  En^ish  under  tbe  title  of  Com- 
pmdittm  ^Andent  Geogn^hy,  London,  1791. 2  vols.  Svo. ; 
Traits  des  Mesure*  itineraires  ancierme*  et  modemet,  1 769, 
Bvo.,  a  most  valuable  work,  in  which  he  estimates  and  com- 
pares the  itinerary  measures  which  have  been  in  use  in  various 
ages,  among  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ascertains 
the  variations  which  each  had  undergone  in  the  course  of 
time ;  Etatt  farmit  en  Europe  api^s  ia  Chute  de  I'Empire 
Rornain  en  Ocddent  1771, 4to. ;  a  useful  book  for  the  nis- 
tory  of  what  are  termed  '  the  dark  ages,'  from  tin  fifth  to 
the  twelfth  centuries,  and  fbrming  a  link  between  antient 
and  modem  geography ;  V Empire  de  Rutsie  eoaddiri  dans 
son  origine  et  see  acerdssemens,  1772,  12mo.;  V Empire 
Turc  amddere  dans  son  StablisumeiU  et  se»  accroiesement, 
1772,  ]2mo.   With  regard  to  the  geo^phy  of  Turkey, 
D' Anville  seems  to  have  been  fiilhr  amsiUe  (« the  difficul- 
ties of  the  sulgect  owing  to  the  wul  t^obsecffa^pnst  fia-  ba 
Digitizeo  oy  VjODy  IL. 
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uaad  to  sa;  that  people  in  lus  time  *  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  get^pniphv  of  India  and  China,  than  with  that  of 
thtt  kingdom  of  Philip  and  Alexander,'  meaning  Macedonia ; 
and,  in  met,  he  has  himself  fallen  into  oonaiderahle  errors  in 
his  map  of  dial  country,  as  H.  Cousinery  has  shown  in  his 
Fbyage  dam  la  Maddoina,   [See  Ahphipolis.] 

A  similar  remark  will  ap^y  to  his  map  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  the  neck  or  isthmus  of  wnicn  he  assigned  a  breadth  from 
north  to  south  which  was  less  than  the  truth  by  one 
whole  degree :  this  fundamental  orror  necessarily  deranged 
many  of  his  positions,  espedally  in  tiie  eastern  part  of 
that  peniiuula.  D'Anville's  map  of  the  Tigris  and  Ev- 
I^izatea  is  still,  in  some  points,  the  authori^  on  whioh  oar 
present  delineations  are  partly  ftninded;  in  otiur*  and  some 
im|K»tant  points,  he  has  long  since  heen  ewreeted;  but 
so  ^orant  are  we  still  of  the  true  course  of  some 
the  streams  that  enter  the  head  of  the  Persian  Oulf, 
east  of  the  Tigris,  that  we  cannot  yet  positively  my  whe- 
thw  D'Anville  is  right  or  wrong.  In  cnder  justly  to  esti- 
mate the  merit  of  D'Anville's  exertions,  we  ought  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  in  his  time  geographical  information  was 
much  more  scanty  than  at  present ;  that  comparatively  few 
points  of  the  earth  had  been  determined  by  astronomical 
obaerrations ;  that  the  surveys  of  ooasts  were  very  imperfect ; 
and  that  he  had,  in  eoniequenee,  but  few  guides  whom  he  could 
tniat.  D'AnvUle  bimself  had  never  tnvelled  beyond  a  hun- 
dred miles  flrom  Paris ;  but  he  made  up  in  a  gnat  measure 
ftr  Oiese  disadvanta^s  by  his  indefhtigable  researches  in 
the  anthocs  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
eoold  affbrd  any  innnrmation  on  geographical  matters,  and 
by  a  rare  sagaci^  and  judgment  in  eliciting  truth  out  of 
conflicting  statements  and  opiaions.  He  was  greatly  assisted 
by  his  wonderful  memory.  Gec^raphy  made  under  him 
rapid  strides  towards  accuracy ;  he  used  himself  to  say,  for 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist,  that  '  he  had  found  a  geo- 
graphy made  of  bricks,  and  left  one  of  gold.'   (See  his 

•  Eloge,'  by  Dacier,  already  mentioned.)    The  maps  of' 
D'Anville  have  been  continually  reproduced  in  EngUmd  in 
Tarious  fwms ;  and  errors,  which  ,the  author  could  not  pos- 
litdy  avoid,  often  still  ^ipear  in  our  ordiury  maps. 

But  it  was  only  on  the  subject  of  his  favourite  seienee  that 
he  showed  any  vanity ;  in  all  other  mattNs  he  was  simple  and 
unaMuming.  He  lived  more  In  tiie  past  than  in  the  present, 
more  with  books  than  with  men.  It  is  remarked  by  the 
tnographer  of  D'Anville,  {Biog.  Umversette,  D'Anville.) 
that  his  style  is  not  good,  and  uiat  owing  to  this  and  other 
caases  there  is  often  a  want  of  method  and  deamem  in  his 
dissertations.  In  thin  opinion  we  entirely  concur :  his  lan- 
guage sometimes  is  very  inelegant  and  not  very  correct,  and 
his  discussion  of  the  position  of  a  place  would  sometimes 
hardly  lead  us  to  expect  the  precision  which  we  find  in  his 
maps.  We  believe  that  D'Anville  was  ocoaaionaUy  more 
indebted  to  previous  geographera  than  is  genenlly  sup- 
posed ;  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  detract  iron  hu 
real  merit,  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  most  i^tHrooe 
examination.  In  1773  tiie  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
elected  him,  then  seventy-six  years  of  aee,  into  their  body, 
and  the  same  year  he  succeeded  to  the  vacant  place  of 
first  geographer  to  the  king.  In  1777  he  published  his 
ConwUratioru  tur  I  Etude  et  las  Cormoiaaaneet  que  demande 
ia  compotition  des  Ottorage*  GiograpJaquit,  a  sort  of  legacy 
fbr  those  who  shouU  follow  him  in  the  same  career.  In  1 7  79 
Louis  XVI.  purchased  his  valuable  oollection  of  maps,  which 
he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  six^  years  devoted  to 
science.  D'Anville's  cwstitution,  naturally  delicate,  be- 
came now  exhausted,  his  sight  fiuled,  and  he  at  last  fell  into 
a  state  of  physical  and  mental  imbecility,  from  which  death 
xdieved  him  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  e^hty-flve.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  poued  fifty-one  years  of  his  life,  died 
the  year  before,  without  his  being  sensible  of  her  loss.  He 
left  only  two  daughters.  There  are  two  more  works  trans* 
lated  or  compiled  in  English  frora  D'Anville,  besides  the 

*  Compendium '  already  mentioned,  namely  A  Complete  Bod^ 
qf  Antieni  Geogra^w,  including  the  Orbit  Romanus,  Orbta 
Veteribus  Noiw,  of  D'Anvine,with  additions,  London,  1775, 
and  the  Oeogrtwhy  qf  the  Gr^t  and  the  Romana  in  the 
time  cf  Alexanaer  and  Auguttus,  London,  1816. 

ANWARI,  or  ENWERI,  properly  AWHAD-ED- 
DIN  ANWARI,  a  celebrated  Persian  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  century  of  our  sera.  He  was  bom  at  Bedna, 
a  village  in  the  district  of  Algurd,  in  Khmaaan :  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  ids  pbce  of  hirth  bears  the  name  of 
IQtaweran,  whanee  Anmuri  ia  alio  aonetimes  lumamad 


Khawerani.  He  reomTed  his  education  in  tiie  eoll^  of 
Mansur,  at  Tus.  A  visit  of  the  S^ukide  sultan  Saqjar  to 
Tub  famished  him  the  first  opportunity  of  makhig  hinuett 
known  by  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  sultan,  which  is  by  oriental 
critics  considered  one  of  his  best  productions.  Saxjar,  who 
was  fond  of  poetry,  enlisted  him  amoiig  his  suite,  and  be- 
stowed honours  and  ample  rewards  upon  him.  Anwari 
followed  the  sultan  to  Merw,  then  the  residence  of  the  Sfel- 
pikides.  Here  the  poet  devoted  himself  to  astrology,  but 
was  not  fortunate  in  his  predictions,  by  one  of  which  he 
made  himself  so  ridiculous  that  he  retired  from  Merw  to 
Balkht  where  he  died  in  the  year  597  .of  the  Hegira,  (a.d. 
180M201.)  Manuscript  copies  4^ the 2)nnm,OTecUeeti(m of 
poems  of  Anwari,  are  not  nnfrequently  met  with.  It  consista 
chiefly  of  kaeidai,  or  long  poems,  mostiy  panegyric ;  and  «f 
fAaM/f,<Hr  shorter  lyrieuelftisuHis.  IntheBa^the  kasidas 
<ii  Anwari  are  admhed  in  preference  to  his  ghsxels :  to  out 
own  taste,  the  latter  are  more  agreeable ;  in  them  the  style 
of  Anwari  is  simple  and  comparatively  easjr,  while  his 
kasidas  abound  in  metaphors  and  conceited  historical  allu- 
sions, which  render  many  of  them  unintelligible  witiiout 
the  aid  of  a  oommentary.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  language  of  Anwari,  though  he  is  one  of  the  earlier 
Persian  poets,  is  as  flili  of  Arabio  expresnons  as  that  of  al- 
most any  snbsequent  writer;  whereas,  in  the  ftAoAnosMA  of 
fbdusi,  who  lived  only  Utile  more  than  a  hundred  and  flfty 
years  before  Anvari,  ve  find  the  Persian  in  a  state  of  un- 
adulterated puri^.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  spoken  language 
should  have  undergone  so  striking  a  change  within  so  short 
a  period ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Firdusi,  to  pre- 
sen'e  the  national  character  of  his  poem  on  antient  Persian 
history,  studiously  avoided  all  Arabic  expressions  which 
might,  at  his  time,  have  crept  into  the  Persian  language. 

ANWEILER,  a  town  m  the  fbrmer  duch^  of  Deux 
Pouts,  and  now  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine,  formmg  put  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria ;  it  is  built  on  the  Queich,  six  miles 
distant  trcmi  Landau,  and  has  2200  inhabitants,  who  subsist 
chiefly  from  the  profits  of  thdr  paper-mills.  The  rains  of  the 
castle  of  IVifels,  where  Richud,  CcBur-de-Iion,  was  kept 
a  prisoner  in  the  year  1193,  may  be  seen  in  the  vidni^  ot 
this  place. 

ANXUR.   [See  TiutAciNA.] 

A'NYTUS.   [See  Socrates.] 

ANZIN,  a  vulage  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Valenciennes  (d^iutment  of  Nord)  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  extensive  collieries  in  France.  The  coal  was  dis- 
covered in  1734.  by  the  Viscount  Desaudrouin.  The  work- 
ing of  these  mines  is  thought  to  have  been  attended  with 
greater  difficulties  than  of  any  other  in  Europe.  The  pite 
amount  to  fbrty  all  together,  and  sixteen  of  these  are  of 
great  depth ;  some  are  as  much  as  300  metres,  or  nearly 
1 000  feet ;  and  some  authorities  (Diet.  Giog.  de  la  Franeey 
extend  them  to  889  metres,  or  nwrly  1 30U  fset.  The  coal 
bums  flracely,  and  is  in  denund  for  purposes  wbidi  require 
an  intense  flame ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  may  ascribe  the  establiMiment  of  some  glass  houses  and 
manufectories  at  Anzin.  The  number  ofpersons  employed  in 
the  mines  amounte  to  1 6,000,and  the  annual  produce  is  about 
4,000,000of  quintals  (of  108 lbs.  avoirdupois).  Comparing 
the  above  statements  with  those  given  in  the  Dictiofoiaire 
Giographiquedela^cmee,  (1804,)  it  appears  that  the  work- 
ing of  thiMe  mines  has  prodigiously  increased ;  for  at  the 
last  mentioned  period  only  1500  workmen  were  emplwed. 
The  population  of  the  village  was  then  3096 ;  it  is  now  about 
4000.   (Malto  Bmn ;  Balbi ;  Diet.  Geog.  de  la  France.) 

ANZUAN,  commonly  called  Johanna,  but  more  properly 
Hiuzuan,  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  is  one  of 
that  cluster  of  islands  which  are  situated  in  the  diannel  of 
Mozambique,  needy  at  an  equal  distance  ftom  the  continent 
of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Comoro  Islands.  Though  not  the 
largest  of  these  islands,  being  smaller  than  Comoro,  Anzuan  is 
the  most  important,  from  having  the  best  anchoring-ground, 
on  which  account,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Cape,  it  was 
much  more  frequenthr  visited  by  English  vessels  trading  to 
the  East  Indies  and  China,  than  has  lately  been  the  case. 

This  island  is  of  a  triangular  form.  The  most  southern 
point  lies  in  12°  25'  8.  lat..  and  the  most  eastern  in  44°  34' 
£.  long.,  and  to  the  north  it  extends  nearly  to  the  12th 
southern  paralleL  Ita  circumference  is  estimated  at  from 
seventy  to  ei^^  mUes ;  as  to  area  it  may  be  eonpared  to  the 
idand  of  Maoeiia.  whidi  it  resemUes  in  many  other  pointt. 

The  ihon  rises  in  many  parts  with  muriutUe  hudness; 
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and  u  broken  by  a  Snr  open  bays.  reefs  extend  from 

its  extremitiet  far  into  the  sea ;  and  from  the  south-westem 
to  the  north-western  point  it  is  bounded  bya  reef  which  is  two 
miles  fnun  the  shore  in  many  plaoes.  The  interior  of  the 
island  presents  a  suocesiion  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The 
mountains  an  of  volcanio  origin  and  some  of  them  rise  to  a 
oonsitferable  heigh^  probably  to  6000  feet  and  upwards; 
among  the  highest  is  that  called  the  Peak,  which  is  rather 
of  an  oblragfiam  and  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  iAsaa.  With  the  ntoeption  of  the  highest  summits, 
which  present  barren  rocks,  toe  mountains  ar«  coveted  with 
trees,  ohietty  fruit-trees  and  palm-trees.  The  vall^  are 
rather  narrow,  but  they  contain  in  some  places  much  level 
ground  which  is  partly  oultivated,  and  partly  planted  with 
trees.  The  oontinually  changing  variety  of  the  landscape 
offers  many  highly  picturesque  views,  and  Sir  William  J<MU8 
does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  the  preference  over  the  finest 
views  in  SwiCserland  and  Wsles. 

Though  exact  observations  are  wanting,  the  climate  ap- 
pears to  be  mild,  the  heat  at  least  not  being  oppressive  even 
in  July. 

Rice  is  raised,  but  not  in  lai^e  quantities.  A  kind  of 
vetch  is  much  more  cultivated;  and  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants.  Yams,  papayast  and  sweet  potatoes, 
abound  in  the  kitchen-gardens.  The  fruits  consist  princi- 
pally of  eoeoft-nuts.  limes,  oranges,  wild  pine-applra,  and 
plantains.  The  areca-palms  are  numerous,  as  well  as  the 
shrubs  that  yield  henna ;  the  fruits  of  the  fiirmer  and  the 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  used  here  as  in  India. 

Not  a  horse  is  to  be  fbund  on  the  island,  and  persons  of 
rank  travel  in  rudely  constructed  palankins.  Cattle  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  but  rather  small,  weighing  only 
from  300  to  350  lbs.  each.  Goats  abound,  and  a  wild  species 
inhabits  the  most  rugged  eminences.  Poultry  is  very  com- 
mon, and  of  the  Gmnea-fbwls  thousands  may  be  seen  in 
a  wUd  state.  No  snakes,  nor  other  venomous  reptiles 
exist  in  this  island  ;  the  only  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  mosqoitos.  Fish  abouims'evetywhere  along  the  shore. 
White  whales  frequently  visit  the  channel  of  Mozambique, 
and  an  often  kiUM  by  tiie  inhabitantB  of  this  island.  Cow- 
ries are  found  on  the  shoals  in  the  nmghbourhood.  and  fhnn 
an  article  of  export. 

The  population  consists  of  Africans  and  Arabs.  The  lat- 
ter, who  compose  the  upper  classes,  have  introduced  their 
reli^lioD,  laws,  and  a  part  of  their  knowledge,  especially  of 
navigation.  But  the  Africans,  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
poptUation,  are  very  ignorant,  and  very  little  advanced  in 
civilization.  The  government  is  a  monarchy  limited  by  an 
aristocracy.  The  king  has  no  power  of  making  war  by  his 
own  authority ;  but  if  the  assembly  of  nobles,  who  are  from 
time  to  time  convened  by  him,  resolve  on  a  war  with  any  of 
the  neighbouring  islwds,  they  defray  the  charges  of  it  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  in  return  for  which  they  claim  as 
their  own  all  the  booty  and  eaptrrea.  As  Ae  succession 
to  the  title  and  authority  of  sultan  is  not  fixed  by  unalter- 
able laws,  but  requires  the  oonfirmation  of  the  chieft  of 
tlu  island,  it  gives  rise  to  factions,  and  occasions  fre- 
quent civil  wars,  which,  together  with  the  depredations  of 
pirates  from  Madagascar,  have  lately  much  reduced  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  who  fbrmeriy  wen  estimated  at 
about  100,000. 

The  town  of  Matsamudo,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  an  open 
bay,  is  visited  by  European  vessels  for  refreslunent,  and  is 
populous.  But  the  king  resides  in  anotho-  town,  called 
Domoni,  which  is  ten  miles  from  Matsamudo,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  The  trade  of  this  island  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. It  sends  nothing  to  the  markets  of  Buk^.  but 
has  some  interooorse  with  Qib  island  of  Madagascar,  the 
eoBst  oS  Mosambiqae,  and  the  other  Comoro  islands :  it 
exports  the  morchuidise  received  ham  tiie  Bmropeans  re- 
turning from  Bombay,  which  it  exchanges  for  elet^ants' 
teeth,  nee,  cattle,  and  other  productions.  (Sir  William 
Jones :  Gapt  Wilhamson ;  and  Horsborg's  Dinetory  Ji>r 
Ve$(ifh  sattiug  to  and  from  India.) 

AO'RTA,  a  Greek  word  (ioprii).  -The  aorta  is  the 
great  vessel  from  which  all  the  arteries  of  the  body  which 
carry  red  blood  derive  their  origin.  It  arises  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Its  origin  is 
directly  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the  cartilage  m  the 
third  rib  on  the  right  side  <^  the  chest.  From  this  point  it 
ascends  behind  the  pulmonary  artery,  still  inclining  a  little 
to  the  right  side  of  the  chest  It  oontinnea  to  ascend  as  for 
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of  the  vessel  is  called  the  aorta  atcmderu.  When  it  reaches 
as  high  as  ^e  lowermargin  of  the  first  rib,  it  bends  obliquely 
backwards  towards  the  body  of  the  third  vertebra  of  the 
back.  This  part  of  the  vessu  is  called  the  curvtUure,  or  the 
transverse  arch  of  the  aorta.  From  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  back,  where  its  arch  terminates,  it  proceeds  in  a  straight 
oourse  downwards  through  the  chest,  immediately  in  front  of 
tho  spinal  column,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  it,  Tbrou^ 
an  opening  formed  for  it  in  ^  di^)hragm,  (see  Di  APHRAaic.) 
it  passes  from  the  chest  into  the  abdimiea.  All  this  part  cr 
the  vessel,  namely,  that  extending  between  the  terminatiut 
of  the  arch  and  the  diaphragm  is  denominated  the  descend- 
ing or  the  ttraight  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Having 
passed  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  it  is 
called  the  abdominal  aorta ;  it  continues  to  descend  alon^ 
the  front  of  the  spine  a  little  obliquely,  until  it  reaches  the 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins :  here  it  divkles  into  two  branches 
of  equal  size,  and  may  be  said  to  terminate,  for  it  now  loses 
the  name  of  sorta ;  the  two  great  branches  into  which  it 
divides  being  denominated  the  common  iliac  arterie*. 

The  first  two  branches  which  are  given  off  by  tha  aorta 
are  those  which  supply  the  heart  itselt  The  great  branches 
which  spring  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  principally  dis- 
tributed to  the  chest,  head,  and  upper  extrwnities.  The 
branches  which  siise  from  the  deseending  w  the  atrai^ 
portion  of  the  thoncic  aorta  ue  Ukewise  oustributed  to  the 
viscera  of  the  thorax,  those  which  supply  the  lungs  being 
called  tiie  bronehiai  arteries.  The  branches  which  sra  given 
off  from  the  abdominal  portion  of  the  aorta  supply,  for  the 
most  part,  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  iUao  arteries 
are  distributed  principally  to  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  and  to 
the  lower  extremities. 

The  structure  of  the  aorta  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  arteries  in  general  (see  Artbky).  At  its  origin,  in 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  are  placed  three  valves  of  a 
semilunar  or  crescent  shape,  termed  the  semilunar  valves, 
(see  Heart,)  which  efiectually  prevent  a  refluent  currant  of 
blood  from  the  vess^  into  the  heart 

The  aorta  is  subject  to  nunmous  and  important  diseases, 
as  inflammation,  aneurism,  ossification,  fico.  XSee  Casditi^ 
AmuRisM,  OssincATioir,  &e.] 

A08TA,  the  duchy  one  (tf  the  five  divisioDi  ot  Pied- 
mont, or  rathv,  speaking  more  aeeurately  and  aeeoiding  to 
the  present  administrabve  system  of  Aat  oountry,  one  of 
'  the  eight  divisions  of  the  continental  states  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia.'  It  oonsisto  chiefly  of  one  longvalley  of  the  same 
name,  which  fallows  the  course  of  the  Dora  Baltea.  "Hiis 
river,  from  its  source  in  the  Graian  Alps,  runs  first  east- 
wards for  about  thirty-five  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly 
southwards  below  Chatillon,  flowing  in  the  same  dirBction 
to  the  village  of  St.  Martin,  where  it  enters  the  province 
of  Ivrea,  on  ite  way  to  the  Po.  Many  smaller  valleys  open 
into  the  main  one  on  both  udes,  following  the  oourse  of 
the  mountain  streams  which  flow  from  the  V-ppet  Alps  into 
the  Dora.  The  principal  an  on  the  north  side^  the  Val 
LMa,  which  begins  at  St  Martin  on  the  Dora  and  exlMidi 
up  to  the  glacier  of  Lys,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Rosa ;  Val 
Chidlent,  called  also  Val  d'Ayas,  beginning  at  the  town  of 
Verrez,  the  Vitricium  of  the  Romans,  and  stretching  like- 
wise northwards  to  the  glaciers  of  the  same  .range ;  Val 
Touraanehe,  which  begins  at  Chatillon  and  runs  to  the  foot 
of  Mont  (^ervin,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  a  pass,  called 
the  Joch,  perhaps  ^e  highest  in  Eurt^  and  leading  to 
Visp  in  the  Valsis ;  Val  P^Una,  which  extends  north-east  t£ 
the  city  of  Aosta,  along  the  base  of  Mont  Velan  and  Mont 
Combin  to  the  Col  d'Oren,  over  which  there  is  another  pass, 
nearly  8000  feet  high,  into  the  Valsis;  the  Val  du  Butier, 
so  called  from  the  torrent  of  that  name,  whioh  leads  from 
Aoste  to  the  Great  St  Bernard.  Asoeiiding  Oie  Dmra  from 
the  city  of  Aosta  towaxda  the  foot  of  Mont  BUne,  the  main 
valley  branches  out  into  several  lugfa  and  nanw  glens:  of 
these  the  Val  d'Bntreves  contains  the  village  and  Uie 
baths  of  Cormayeur,  from  whence  a  pass  leads  northwards 
over  the  Col  de  Ferret  into  the  Valais ;  and  the  Val  Veni, 
called  also  AU&s  Blanche,  skirts  several  vast  glaciers  that 
descend  firom  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  leads  to  the  Col 
de  la  Seikne,  over  which  there  is  a  pass  into  Savoy.  Here 
the  Dora  nas  ite  source  in  the  little  lake  (^ombal.  Another 
stream,  coming  from  the  south-west  joins  it  at  Pr6  St 
Didier,  a  village  with  mineral  waters.  The  valley  that  fel- 
lows this  stream,  and  leads  to  the  pass  of  the  Little  St  Ber- 
nard, is  eaUed  Val  de  la  TuUe.  This  is  the  best  and  the 
9tmMt  <tf  bU  die  pastes  leading  fkonHhe  Val  d'  Aoitn  ovat 
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the  Alps.  A  lofty  simuoit,  called  the  CramoDt,  oovend  with 
perpetual  snow,  divides  Un  Val  de  Is  Tuile  from  the  AU&e 
Blanche.  The  other  valleys  that  bnuioh  out  of  the  main  one 
south  of  the  Dora  are :  Val  Gbisanche.  which  leads  from  the 
village  of  Livrogne  to  the  great  glacier  of  Riotour,  embedded 
in  a  lofly  group  of  Alps  that  projects  eastward  of  the  Oraian 
range  between  the  Little  Sl  Bernard  and  Mont  Iseran ; 
Val  Regence,  called  also  Val  di  Re  ma.  which  leads  in  a 
parallel  direotioa;  Val  Savera  Veoohia,  or  Savaranche, 
leading  fitHn  ViUeneuve,  on  the  ■outhem  bank  of  the  Dora, 
to  the  foot  of  Mont  Isertn ;  Val  di  Cogiuu  extending  from 
Aosta  to  Mont  Soana,  an  offiwt  fton  the  great  chain  of 
Mont.  Iseran,  which  incloses  the  province  of  Aosta  on  the 
south;  a  passage  for  mules  leads  over  Mount  Soana  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Orca  in  the  province  of  Toiin;  and,  lastly, 
Val  CampoFciOT*  which  stretches  akoig  the  same  ianc|8,  and 
opens  to  the  fight  bank  of  the  Dora,  nearly  opposite  St 
Martin. 

Each  of  these  valleys  oontains  villages  and  hamlets; 
several  hamlets  are  ranged  in  groups  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  principal  one  of  the  group  is  distin- 
guished by  the  parish-ohuroh.  The  lower  parts  of  the 
valleys  are  very  fertile ;  they  produce  little  wheat,  but  plenW 
of  barley,  o^,  and  rye,  all  sorbi  of  fruit,  and  above  all,  rion 
pastuies,  which  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  Val  d' Aosta  supplies  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vince with  batchers'  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.  Most  of  the 
cheese,  howoTVi  is  made  by  Swiss  shepherds  iSrom  the 
Valais,  who  come  down  by  the  St  Bernard  and  buy  the 
milk  oi  the  farmers.  The  peasants  of  Aosta  are  indus- 
trious ;  most  of  them  are  possessed  of  some  land,  and  those 
of  the  upper  valleys,  who  are  the  poorest  emigrate  for  the 
winter,  and  earn  their  bread  by  various  callings  in  the 
ne^hbouring  countries,  from  which  they  return  in  summer 
for  the  labours  of  their  scanty  fields.  Some  have  mules,  and 
act  as  carriers  or  guides  across  the  Alps;  others  are  tanners. 
A  considerable  transit  trade  is  carried  on  between  Switser- 
land  and  Italy  by  the  St  Bernard,  which  is  the  moat  direct 
communication  between  Bern  and  Turin,  The  vine  tiirives 
on  the  lower  hills,  which  have  a.  southern  aspect,  and  some 
of  the  wines  of  the  Val  d'  Aosta,  especiaUy  those  of  Cham- 
bava,  Dooax*  and  Garema  are  not  in&riiv  to  those  td  Uont- 
ferrat ;  there  is  some  very  good  museadel  amcmg  the  rest 
In  the  Val  d' Aosta  there  are  all  seasons  and  climates  within 
a  short  range.  On  the  Alpine  summits  are  perpetual  ice 
and  snow ;  next  are  forests  of  firs  and  larches ;  lower  down, 
chestnut  end  walnut-trees;  then  viiws;  and.  lastly,  the 
olive,  almond,  fig,  and  mulberry-trees  growing  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  the  south.  The  traveller  who  descends  the 
St  Bernard  finds  at  once  tfie  climate  and  the  sky  of  Italy, 
he  bears  the  shiiU  deala,  and  lis^  »  son  as  mt  as  that 
of  Naples. 

The  river  Dora  and  the  other  streams  afibrd  excellent 
trout.  The  du(hy  of  Aosta  is  rich  in  iron,  copper,  and 
lead  ore.  There  are  inn  wwfcs  at  St  Vincent  near  Cho* 
tilloD.  at  Honjovet  at  St  Harod,  at  GiesMn,  at  Cogna, 
La  Tuile.  &e.  There  ia  mannnese  in  the  Val  de  Challant 
a»  well  as  salt-pits,  and  ct^t  and  crystal.  There  is  also 
abundance  of  mineral  springs.  Gold-mines  are  reported  to 
have  been  worked  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  all 
traces  of  them  are  now  lost:  particles  gold,  however, 
are  found  in  the  streams,  especially  in  the  Evanson,  which 
flows  through  the  valley  of  Challant  uid  Sauasure  says 
that  some  of  the  peasants  in  his  time  g^hend  them  in  a 
considerable  quanti^  out  of  the  sand. 

The  people  of  these  secluded  valleys  are  an  honest,  quiet 
and  cinl  race,  who  speak  a  dialect  difTerent  from  the  Pied, 
moutese,  but  resembling  rather  the  romance  patois  of  Savoy 
and  western  Switxcriand.  Most  of  them,  however,  under- 
stand French,  and  speak  it  well  enough  for  common  pur- 
poses; Italian  is  like  a  foreign  language  hen,  although  it 
IB  the  language  of  the  govnnment  end,  as  such,  spoken  by 
an  dvil  officers  and  magistrates.  The  ccmntty  people  retain 
their  old  costume ;  the  men  wear  long  frocks  of  blue,  red, 
or  green  cloth,  short  breeches,  and  worsted  stockings  of  the 
same  odkmrs,  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  huge  cocked-hats. 
The  women  wear  black  or  white  cmps,  fastened  under  the 
chin,  which  serve  partly  to  conceal  the  goitrat,  or  wens,  with 
which  most  of  them  are  more  or  less  afflioted.  This  is  a  mis- 
fortune which  the  people  of  Aosta  have,  in  oommon  with  their 
neighbours  of  the  Lower  Vahus,  ncoth  of  the  St.  Bernard : 
many  of  them  aze  idiots.  This  disease  is  aacaribed  by  smne 
to  the  mrter  th^  drink,  and  hrgUian  to  the  tusk*  dap 


v^onrs  whioh  remain  stationary  in  these  deep  and  nar* 
row  valleys.  (See  Cutins.)  A  French  tiaveUer,  Raool 
Roohetta,  states,  that  while  the  Val  d'  Aosta  was  under  the 
French  civil  code,  and  all  tiie  children,  female  as  well  as 
male,  shared  the  paternal  inlwritance.  it  was  obswved  that 
Cretinism  gradually  diminished,  the  young  women  consult- 
ing their  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  their  husbands :  but 
under  the  |«esent  Piedmontese  law  of  suceesaicoi,  ^ughters 
being  d^>nved  of  inheritance  are  induced  to  contract  mar- 
riages with  Cretins,  in  order  to  secure  a  subsistence,  and 
this  is  said  to  have  visibly  forwarded  the  spread  of  goitres. 
The  duehy  of  Aosta.  although  small  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  provinces  of  NtwA 
Italy  to  the  traveller  and  the  naturalist  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  highest  summits  in  Europe;  Mont  Blanc,  MonC 
Iswan,  the  St.  Bernard,  Mont  Combin,  Mont  Cervin,  and 
Mont  Rosa  tower  above  it  and  almost  inclose  it  with  their 

flaciers.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the 
'ennine  chain ;  on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Graian 
Alps ;  on  the  south,  by  a  projection  from  the  latter ;  and  on 
the  east  by  an  offset  from  the  range  of  Mont  Rosa,  which 
separatra  its  easternmost  valley,  uie  Val  Less,  from  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Valsesia,  in  the  division  of  Novara. 
Over  this  lart  range  is  the  pass  of  Col  Valdobbia,  above 
7000  feet  high,  afibming  a  communication  between  the  two 
provinosa.  A  ho^ioe  us  been  lately  built  on  ^  summit 
It  is  only  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  duchy  <tf 
Aosta  that  the  monntaina  leave  an  outlet  into  die  lowlands 
of  Piedmont,  through  which  the  Dora  makes  its  way,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  river  is  the  only  road  passable  for  car- 
riages. The  pass  is  often  confined  between  the  mountain 
on  one  side  and  the  river  on  the  other.  Neu*  Monjovet 
King  Chailes  Emmanuel  III.  had  the  rock  cut  out  to  widen 
the  road.  Lower  down,  between  Bard  and  Donax.  the 
rocks  have  been  cut  vertically  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet 
and  a  road  twelve  foet  wide  has  been  thus  made  with  a 
parapet  on  the  river  side,  chiselled  out  of  the  rock  itself: 
this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  Romans.  A  column,  eight 
feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  bearing  the  number  XXX.  The  fwt 
of  Bard,  now  destroyed,  rose  high  above  the  villi^  of  tiia 
same  name,  and  com[Aetely  commanded  the  pass.  Tha 
French  army  under  Btmapaite,  eoming  down  mm  the  St 
Bernard,  in  May,  IflOO,  was  stopped  here  for  several  days, 
by  an  Austrian  garrison  of  400  men :  the  delay  might  have 
proved  fotal  to  the  conqueror,  if  the  French  soldiers  had  not 
found  means  to  cut  a  path  over  the  mountain  above,  and 
thus  turn  the  fort ;  the  artillery  wa%  hurried  through  the 
village  in  a  dark  night  undur  a  dioirer  of  halls  fiam  the 
castle. 

The  Salassi,  a  Celtic  tribe,  are  the  first  inhabitants  of 
these  r^;bns  mentioned  in  histon :  Strabo  ^book  iv.)  gives 
an  account  of  them.  They  fought  repeatedly  and  bravely 
against  the  Romans;  they  were  defeated  in  the  year  718 
u.  c  by  Marcus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  obligad  to 
winter  among  the  Alps.  The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied 
Messala  in  tms  expedition,  to  wnioh  he  alludes  in  his  pane- 
gyric of  his  patron.  The  Salassi  having  revolted  again, 
Augustus  sent  Terentius  Varro,  who  carried  on  a  war  of 
extermination,  and  completely  subdued  them ;  36,000  U 
both  sexra  were  sold  as  slaves  at  Eporedia  (Ivrea).  Au* 
gustns  sent  afterwards  a  colony  of  3000  Pmtorians,  who 
built  the  town  of  Augusta  PrmbMria,  now  Aosta.  Terentius 
Varro,  having  also  s)U>dued  the  Centrones  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Graian  Alps,  tiiat  country  took  the  name  of  Taian- 
tasia,  whi(^  it  still  retains.  Augustus  made  a  carriage  road 
over  the  mountain,  now  called  the  Little  St  Bernard,  which 
beoame  the  great  line  of  communioatian  from  Milan  to 
Vienne  on  the  Rhone.  Traces  of  this  road  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Val  d' Aosta.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  the 
eountrv  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  GoQis,  the  Lan- 
gobards,  and  the  Burgundians ;  and  lastly,  of  the  Counts 
of  Savoy.  Amadens  III.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  con- 
quered the  valley  of  Aosta.  whose  inhabitants  had  insulted 
and  imprisoned  bis  messengers.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II., 
on  his  passage  by  Turin,  granted  Amadeus  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Aosta,  which  was  borne  in  the  last  century  by 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  last  wm 
had  it  was  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  afterwards  became  king, 
and  who  abdicated  in  1821 .  The  duchy  of  Aosta,  being  one 
of  the  oldest  Italian  possessions  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  pre- 
served its  integrity,  its  separate  administration,  and  its  own 
laiiiranduHVas.  Theinid»djmiiDB,pfDnnee,orduotoL--- 
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Ibr,  m  thb  inrtuue,  tiiey  are  all  aynoDTiiunu  terms,— contauu 
73  oommunet,  ftinnine  seven  mandammti,  or  districts,  under 
MM  intendanfe-generu.  The  population,  by  the  census  of 
1826,  wu  64,G4«  inhatntants.  *  The  length  of  the  province 
from  east  to  vest  is  S5  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is 
30  miles ;  but  the  great  inequalities  of  the  ground  add 
Isigely  to  the  extent  of  its  surnice,  one  half  of  which,  hov- 
evei,  18  occupied  by  barren  mountains  and  fj^aciers.  (Saus- 
sure.  Voyage  dam  let  A^t ;  MUlin,  Voyage  m  Sacoie  et 
enPiemant;  Delia.  ChieaA,  latoria  dd  Ptanonte.) 

AOSTA,  (la  Cit£  d  .)  the  cajntal  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  is  built  on  ^  left,  m  northern,  bank  <tf  the 
Dora  Baltea,  and  at  the  confiuenoe  of  the  Butier,  the  water 
ofwhicii  is  made  to  flcnr  through  the  middle  of  the  streets, 
MoHt  of  the  houses  have  gardens  and  orchards ;  the  streets 
are  wider  and  more  straight  than  in  the  generality  of  old 
toina;  and  the  extentof  the  city  consequently  appears  large 
in  pra|Xfftian  to  ite  population,  which,  by  the  census  of  1826, 
was  au\j  5500.  Aosta  is  the  resideuce  of  the  intenderUe  of 
the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice;  it  has 
likewise  a  bishop's  see  and  a  chapter,  three  pariah-churches, 
besides  the  cathedral,— a  large,  old,  Gotiiic  structure,  in 
which  is  the  monument  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  who 
died  here  in  1232.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town  are  some 
arches  with  pillars  and  other  remains  of  the  antient  am|^- 
ttieatre,  the  arena  of  which  is  now  oovered  with  grass  and 
trees.  The  cellar  of  a  neighbouring  convent  was  ibrmerly 
the  dens  of  the  beasts,  and  communicated  with  die  arena 
hj  subterraneous  passages.  At  the  north-west  an^le  of  the 
town  is  a  round  tower,  which  appears  to  have  been  mtended 
for  a  mausoleum.  In  the  city  walls,  as  well  as  on  the  out- 
side of  several  bouses,  are  seen  stones  and  slabs  taken  from 
the  old  Roman  buildiiigs.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town,  on 
the  rood  to  Ivrea,  stands  a  single  triumphal  arch  of  Roman 
architecture ;  it  is  built  of  a  kind  of  pudding^tone,  and  the 
marble  with  which  it  was  cased  having  been  removed,  no 
inscription  or  ornament  remains,  except  fragments  of  the 
frieze  and  the  lateral  pillars.  Aosta  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  an  opening  made  by  the  meeting  several  valleys,  and 
in  a  fertUe  country.  It  is  neariy  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  50  miles  N.  by  W.  «i  Tnrin  and  65  miles 
8,E.  of  Geneva,  in  45°  45'  N.  lat,  and  7°  1 6'  E.  long.  An- 
adm.  Archbishop  Canterhury  under  William  Ruflis  and 
Heniy  I.,  a  man  of  considoable  learning  for  his  age,  was 
a  native  of  Aosta.  Bernard,  of  MenAon,  in  Savoy,  the 
founder  of  theHos]Hce  of  the  St  Bernard,  was  Archdeacon 
of  the  catiiedral  of  Aosta. 

APANAGE,  (Jpanagitm,  Apammentwn,)  the  provision 
of  lands  or  feudal  superiorities  assigned  by  the  kings  of 
France  (or  the  maintenance  of  their  younger  sons. 

The  prince  to  whom  the  portion  was  assigned  was  called 
the  apaaagitt ;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  antient  law  of 
that  country  as  the  true  proprietor  of  all  the  seigniMies 
^pendent  on  the  apanage,  to  whom  the  fealty  (/oi)  of  all 
suDordinate  Ihudatoies  within  die  domain  was  dne.  as  to 
the  lord  of  the '  dmninant  flef.* 

Under  the  fitrt  two  raoes  of  kings,  the  children  of  the 
decHued  miBiBKih  usually  made  partition  of  the  kingdom 
amongst  them ;  but  the  obvious  inomvoaience  of  sndi  a  prac- 
tice oocaaiHied  a  different  atrangement  to  he  ad<^ted  under 
thedynastyof  the  Capets,  and  tDuB  crown  was  permitted  to  de- 
scend entire  to  the  eldest  son,  with  no  other  aismemberment 
than  the  severance  of  certain  portions  of  the  dominions 
far  the  maintenance  of  the  jrounger  branches  of  the  family. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  rights  of  the 
apanagist  were  still  further  circumscribed ;  and  at  length  it 
became  an  established  rule,  which  greatly  tended  to  conso- 
lidate the  royal  authority  in  that  kingdom,  that,  upon  the 
fiiilure  ot  lineal  heirs  male,  the  apanage  should  revert  to 
the  crown. 

The  period  at  which  this  species  of  provision  was  flrst  in- 
trodneed  into  tiie  law  of  France,  the  source  from  which  it 
was  borrowed,  and  ^e  orisin  and  derivation  of  the  term 
itself,  are  matten  on  which  the  historical  antiquaries  of 
France  seem  not  to  be  agreed.  (See  Pasquier's  Becherchee, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  18.  lib.  viii.  cap.  80 ;  Calvini  Lex  Jurid.  '  Ap- 
pancgium Ducange,  GwM.  '  Apanamentum Fothiers 
TiaiiS det  Fiefa;  andHenault'slftff. efff  fVanctf,  Aimo  1283.) 

By  a  law  of  22d  November,  1 790,  it  was  enacted,  that  in 
future  no  apanage  reai  should  be  granted  by  the  crown,  but 
that  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  nmily  of  France 
dwuld  be  edttcttted  and  pmvided  for  otUofthe  civil  list  until 
tfwjrmaniBd    attaiiied  the      oftwen^-flmyeui;  and 


that  Uien  a  certain  income  called  rmUt  t^iealaghM  was 
to  be  granted  to  them,  the  amount  of  which  waatobe  asear- 
tained  by  the  legislature  for  the  time  being. 

*  It  is  evident,  says  Hr.  HaUam,  *  that  this  usage,  as  it 
produced  a  new  class  of  powerful  fendattmes,  was  hostile  to 
the  interests  and  poUcy  of  the  sovereign,  and  retarded  the 
subjugation  of  the  antient  aristocracy.  But  an  usage  coeval 
with  uie  monarchy  was  not  to  be  abr^^ated,  and  the  scarcity 
of  money  rendered  it  impossible  to  provide  for  the  younger 
branches  of  tibe  n^al  family  by  any  othet  means.*  .  .  . 
'  By  means  of  their  apanages  and  through  the  operation  of 
the  Salie  law,  whidi  made  their  inheritance  of  the  crown 
a  less  remote  eontingni^,  the  ptineet  ot  the  Mood-royal 
in  France  were  at  all  times  (for  the  remark  is  applieable 
long  ai\er  Louib  XI.)  a  distinct  and  fiwmidaUe  class  of 
men,  whose  influence  was  always  disadvantageous  to  the 
reigning  monarch,  and.  in  g«ienl,to  the  peopte.*  (Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  2d  ediL) 

A'PATITE,  a  mineral  substance  crystallized  in  the 
regular  six-sided  prism,  usually  tertninated  by  a  truncated 
six-sided  pjrramid.  It  occurs  variously  modified'  by  the 
lemoN'al  of  its  lateral  sides  and  angles.  Its  speciflc  gravity 
varies  from  3*25  to  3*5.  It  is  scratched  by  feldspar,  but 
scratches  fluor-spar.  In  colour  it  passes  from  white,  through 
various  idiades  at  ydlow  to  green  and  .Une,  and  soma  spe- 
dmens  possess  a  red  tint;  it  is  uraally  transluoent,  bat 
rarely  transparent.  From  the  analysis  of  Gnstav.  Rose, 
apatue  appears  to  be  a  compound  <rf  phosphate  of  lime  with 
fluoride  oToaldum.  in  which  die  fluorine  u  more  at  leas  re- 
plaoed  by  iti  iaonorpbons  elerooit  chlorine.  Its  constitu- 
tion may  be  expressed  by  3  (3  Ca  +Phy  -(-  (Ca+Fl,  Cl.y. 

This  mineral  principally  occurs  in  the  primitive  njcks.  and 
is  found  in  the  tin  veins  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  ComwUl, 
and  also  in  those  of  Bohemia  and  Saxony.  It  has  also  been 
observed  in  a  massive  mineral  called  phos|diorite,  which 
appears  to  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  has 
been  found  abundanUy  in  beds  alternating  with  limestone 
and  quarts,  near  Logrosan,  m  Bstramadura  in  Spain. 

APLOMB.  [SeeOASim.] 

APE.  (PitAs^ur.)  in  loology,  a  genus  of  quadramanoiis 
manmials,  which  cktsely  apptoaches  to  the  human  species 
in  anatomical  stmetnre,  and  is  justiy  regarded  as  the  con- 
necting link  betiroen  man  and  tiie  low«r  animals.  The 
word  ape  seems  to  be  of  doubtiy  Migin :  in  German  it  is 
affe,  frtnn  which  the  verb  aeffen  appears  to  have  come ;  tiiis 
is,  perhaps,  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  t^e  ocHues 
from  aeffen.  The  name  exists,  with  ve^  slight  variation,  in 
all  the  modern  languages  of  Teutonic  origin ;  as  ape  in  Eng- 
lish, oj^  in  German,  aap  in  Dutch.  &c. ;  these,  also,  are  the 
(^nly  European  languages  which  possess  original  appropriate 
names  to  oistinguisn  these  animals  from  monkeys  in  generaL 
Our  own  language  is  even  more  copious  than  others  in 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  diffuent  enancters  of  this  class 
of  animals :  thus  we  say  tlut  an  ap»  is  a  mmkey  wiflxmt  a 
tail,  and  a  baboon  a  mtmkey  witii  a  short  tail,  reserving  the 
term  monkey  more  particulaiiy  for  those  qwdea  whiohliaTe 
very  kmg  tails ;  and  though  onr  earty  writers  use  these 
three  words  indkcriminately  as  synonyms,  and  apply  them 
indifferentiy  to  the  aame  animal,  yet  w»  signiflcabons  here 
given  have  generally  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Ray.  and 
are  now  exclusively  adopted.  It  must  be  confessseij.  hov- 
ever,  that  these  significations  are  extremely  vague,  and 
certainly  do  not  express  the  zoological  relations  which  sub- 
sist between  the  different  sections  of  this  group  d  animals. 
Naturalists,  therefore,  being  under  the  necessi^  either  of 
inventing  new  names,  or  of  changing  the  meaning  of  the 
old.  have,  in  the  present  instance,  preferred  the  latter,  and 
though  the  change  may  at  flrst  be  disagreeable,  language 
and  science  will  be  ultimately  benefited  ^  its  adoption. 

Aseording  to  its  modon  zooh^ieal  dalBnitioD  then,  tiie 
genus  Ape,  or  Pitheau,  comnnses  those  qnadnimanaias 
mammals  which  have  the  teeui  of  the  same  number  and 
form  as  in  man,  and  which  possess  neither  tails  nor  cheek 
pouches.  This  definition,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  it  ex- 
cludes certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeys,  comprehends, 
on  the  other,  the  three  subgenera  of  oraags,  ehimpansees, 
and  gibbons,  which,  though  considered  by  many  good  zook>- 
gists  as  generically  distinct,  yet  differ  from  one  anothw  hf 
characters  too  slight  to  warrant  their  separation.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  characters  which  the  apes  share  in  common. 
Ihey.  of  all  otim-  animals,  approach  most  nearly  to  the 
hnBaa-ipeaM  in  nrgaaistfaan:  judeed.  u  fin  aa  can  ba 
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Hidsed  from  the  yoana  lubjects  usually  brought  to  Bun^, 
their  most  esuntial  aifferenee  in  tbls  respect  consists  in 
certain  modiflcaUons  of  the  oxtremities,  which  diminish  their 
power  of  walking  with  ease  on  a  level  sur&ce,  but  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  increase  their  &culty  of  climbing 
and  grasping.  The  arms  are  so  long  as  aZmoet  to  touch  the 
KTound  when  the  animals  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs ; 
but  the  legs  themselves  are  scarcely  one  ^td  of  the  entire 
height.  The  legs,  moreover,  are  not  in  the  same  line  with 
the  thighs ;  the  knees  are  turned  outwards,  and  the  feet  are 
articulated  at  the  ankle  in  such  a  manner  that  their  soles 
turn  inwards  so  as  to  faee  or  be  opposed  to  <hw  another. 
By  these  means  the  vpm  ate  enabled  to  embraoe  or  grasp 
the  trunks  and  branohes  of  tteea  with  much  greater  force 
than  if  thdr  mMUbers  were  eonstmcted  like  our  own :  they 
thus  become  easendally  sylvan  or  arboreal  animals,  aad 
never  wluntarUy  abandon  the  forests,  where  they  flQd  at 
once  the  most  congenial  food  and  the  most  perfect  security. 

Their  whole  organization  peculiarly  adapts  the  apes  to 
these  habits.   Besides  the  conformation  of  the  extremities 
just  noticed,  the  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  flexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  one  another,  and  the  thumb,  or  in- 
terior floger,  is  completely  opposable  to  the  other  four,  as 
well  on  xae  posterior  as  on  the  anterior  exbemities ;  thus, 
their  feet  and  hands  are  equally  formed  for  prehension. 
They  are  not  quadrupeds,  as  Bufifon  has  justly  observed,  but 
qaadrumana;  not  four-footed,  but  essentiallr  four-banded 
animab.  One  part  of  tiuir  o^anizatira  renom  them  in- 
termediate between  the  bats  and  vdinary  mammals; 
amotbw,  makes  them  the  oonneeting  link  between  man  and 
the  inferior  animals.   The  great  lengdi  of  the  fingers  and 
anterior  extremities,  compared  with  those  behind,  are  pre- 
cisely what  we  observe  among  winged  mammals,  only  that 
the  fingers  are  not  connected  by  a  flying  membrane  ;  and 
their  economy  and  habitat  equally  correspond  with  tlUs  in- 
termediate structure.   They  are  neither  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  like  the  generality  of  mammals',  nor  do 
they  possess  the  power  of  elevating  themselves  into  the  air, 
like  the  bats :  but  they  choose  a  middle  habitat,  tite  forests, 
where  they  habitually  reside,  and  where  they  move  about 
with  an  ease  and  velocity  which  can  only  be  oompared  to 
Mtoal  flight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cnmstanoes  to  traverse  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  their 
pace,  properly  speaking,  ts  neither  that  of  a  biped  nor  of  a 
auadruped :  they  do  not  iralk  upright  like  a  man,  nor  yet 
do  they  walk  upon  all  fours  like  the  lower  animi^  The 
great  length  of  their  arms  prevents  them  from  adopting 
either  of  these  modes  of  progression  in  its  simple  form,  but 
they  avail  themselves  of  tids  very  circumstance  in  another 
manner;  their  long  arms  serve  them  instead  of  crutches, 
and  their  pace  is  precisely  that  of  a  lame  man  who  waJks 
with  the  assistance  of  these  instruments.  Vrom  the  oblique 
articulation  of  the  posterior  extremities,  they  rest  only 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  but  the  wavering  equili- 
brium thus  occasioned  is  secured  by  the  long  f^-arms, 
which  can  easQy  touch  the  ground  in  all  dirrctions ;  and, 
when  an  advance  is  to  be  made,  it  is  accomplished  by  rest- 
ing  the  weight  of-  the  body  upon  the  half-dosed  fists,  and- 
thm  swilling  iba  hindn  extremities  forward,  precisely  like 
a  nun  on  erulohes.  In  then:  native  fimsts  the  extreme 
Isngth  of  their  fore-arms  is  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage : 
here  it  acte  upon  the  principle  of  the  rope  dancer's  balancing 
pol^  and  completely  secures  their  equilibrium  even  with  the 
most  precarious  footing.    Thus  it  is  that  travellers  have 
seen  the  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender 
trunks  of  the  bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  ttom  aide  to 
side,  with  the  most  graceful  and  easy  motions. 

Another  circumstance  in  ibe  structure  of  the  apes,  in 
which  tbey  differ  trom  most  other  quadrumant,  has  consi- 
derable influence  upon  their  habits ;  this  is  iho  entire  want 
of  a  tail.  Though  the  presence  of  this  organ  does  not 
ahrays  indisate  a  corresponding  Amotion,  and  though  its 
absBDoe  is  not  confined  to  this  group  of  quadrumanous 
animals,  jvt  a  long  twl  would  serionsly  embarrass  tiie 
neady  erect  motion  of  the  real  apes ;  whilst  its  use  is  in 
ether  respects  superseded  by  the  length  of  the  fbre-arms. 
which  supply  its  place  in  a^usting  Uie  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  the  only  fhnction  which  the  tad  performs  in  the 
common  monk^s.  But  another  charaeter  of  still  greater 
importance  distinguishes  the  real  apes  from  the  rest  of  tite 
qusdrumana,  vis.,  the  want  of  cheek-pouches.  These  are 
taeks  «r  ewrities  in  the  cheeks,  which  open  inside  the  mouth 
betvnn  the  check  and  the  lover  jaw,  and  serve  to  hold 
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any  extra  movirion  which  the  animal  may  not  at  the  momrat 
requure.  The  Semnopttheoi  alone,  of  all  the  other  inonkeyk 
of  the  old  world,  resemble  the  apes  in  this  respect,  and 
hence  arise  some  of  the  most  striking  resemblauoes  which 
the  characters  and  habits  of  these  two  genera  present.  In 
other  rospeots  they  are  suffidentiy  distinguished  from  one 
another,  by  the  long  tails  of  the  Efemnopithed.  not  to  men- 
tion their  extremities  of  neariy  equal  length,  and  the 
peculiar  structure  of  their  stomachs  and  teeth.  The  nature 
of  the  influence  which  the  possession  of  these  cheek-pouches 
exerts  upon  the  characters  and  economy  of  animb  will  be 
explained  under  the  articles  Monekt.  Babooic,  &o.  ;  it  is 
here  sufficient  to  observe  that  they  are  wanting  in  the  ^ws. 
Another  eharactar  which  is  common  to  all  the  other  known 
quadrumanes  of  the  old  continents,  is  found  in  some  speoias 
only  of  the  real  apes,  and  absent  in  others :  this  is  the  pos- 
session of  c^Uwtties,  which  are  naked  callouB  parts  of  the 
buttocks,  upon  which  these  animals  sit,  when  fatigued  by 
the  violent  and  rapid  movements  which  they  habitiully  ex- 
ecute. II%er  and  some  other  soologists  have  considered 
this  circumstance  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
separation  of  the  apes  into  two  distmet  genera,  the  one  cha- 
racterized by  the  absence,  Uie  other  by  the  presence  of  ot- 
iosities ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  where  these 
organs  do  exist  in  the  apes,  it  is  always  in  a  rudimentary 
form ;  they  are  never  developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in 
fluenoe  the  habits  of  the  animals,  and  are,  consequently, 
unfit  to  be  considered  as  gmerio  charaeters.  In  other 
respeetst  except  in  these  dimmutive  callosities,  the  gibbims 
do  not  differ  from  the  orangs  and  chimpanzee :  th^  have 
the  same  system  of  dentition,  the  same  organs  of  sense,  and 
the  same  singular  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs ; 
their  manner  of  life  dso  is  pcecisely  the  same ;  both  equally 
take  up  their  habitation  in  tiie  tmokest  and  moet  solitary 
forests,  inhabit  the  same  countries,  and  live  upon  the  same 
food. 

The  teeth  of  the  apes,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  monkeys 
of  the  old  world,  are  of  the  same  number  as  in  man ;  nor,  as 
for  as  the  incisors  and  molars  are  concerned,  do  they  {nesent 
any  difference  in  fram ;  but  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more 
especially  in  the  old  males,  the  canines  are  developed  in  tiie 
same  relative  proportion  as  in  (he  oarnivora ;  the  tusks  of 
the  full-grown  orang<outang  are  at  least  as  la^  as  those 
of  the  Iwn,  and  are  most  formidable  ire^KRis.  Unfortu- 
nately we  know  but  little  of  the  manners  df  tiwse  animals 
in  their  adult  state ;  but  this  circumstance  gives  us  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity 
observed  in .  the  young  individuals  usually  brought  into 
Europe  do  not  always  continue  to  characterize  them  in  thdr 
native  climates,  but  tiiat  their  dispoution  alters  in  jnoportion 
to  the  development  of  their  muscular  force,  and  tluit  in  their 
adult  state  tbey  are  as  fcHinidable  and  mischievous  as  the 
baboons  themselves.  In  all  other  respects  their  anatomical 
structure  so  closely  resembles  that  of  man,  that  it  ia  only  of 
late  years,  and  from  such  trifling  discrepancies  as  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  small  intermaxillary  bone, 
of  a  very  small  perforatini  in  the  vertebra  of  the  os  sacrum, 
&c,  that  anatomists  have  ascertained  that  the  disseetinu  of 
Galen  were  performed  not  upon  the  human  sutgeo^  bat 
upon  the  magot,  or,  as  it  is  usually  ealled,  the  Borbary 
ape ;  so  perfectly  confbnnable  are  lus  descriptions  to  the 
structure  of  the  human  firame. 

The  characters  and  habits  of  the  apes  ^msent  diflbrences 
which  will  be  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  several  spedes. 
As  for,  however,  as  their  general  manners  have  been  ob 
served,  they  appear  to  be  of  a  grave  and  gentie  disposition, 
totally  from  that  petulance  and  mischievous  curiosity 
which  so  strongly  characterize  the  monkeys,  properly  so 
colled,  very  afi^tionate  towards  those  who  tr«it  them  kindly, 
solemn  and  deliberate  in  all  their  actions,  extremely  cir- 
cumspect and  intelligent,  seldom  moved  to  violent  paBsitm, 
but  peevish  and  firenul  when  crossed  or  disappointed.  They 
never  walk  on  two  1^  exoept  when  Uiey  have  occasion  to 
use  the  fore-hands  in  carrjring  something.  Nearfy,  or  alto- 
gether deprived  of  callosities,  they  do  not  repose  in  the 
manner  of  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams,  out  streteh 
themselves  on  their  sides,  uke  human  beings,  and  support 
their  heads  upon  their  hands,  or  by  some  other  means  sup- 
ply the  use  of  a  pillow. 

A  remarkable  singularity  in  the  organic  structure  of  cer- 
tain species  of  apes  has  been  observed  by  Sir  Stamford 
Roflles  and  M.  Duvaucelle,  to  whose  researches  in  the 
idand  of  Sumatra  we  u»  indebted  foivt)ie,Kr(9t9^rt  <rf 
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on  knowledKe  ngtrdin;  Ifae  gibboru,  or  th&t  mtion  of  the 
genu*  which  approaches  the  lower  tribes  of  monkeys  by  the 
poBMSsion  of  rudimentary  calloBitles.  It  consists  in  the 
oonnexion  of  the  index  and  middle  Angers  of  the  hind  hi^nds, 
which  are  united  as  ftr  as  the  last  or  nail  joint,  and  are, 
consequently,  incapable  of  separate  or  indiridual  motion. 
Th^  species  in  which  this  singularity  was  flnt  obserTed  has 
even  been  named  by  Sir  Stamford  Rattles  Simia  lyndac- 

Sla,  flrom  this  circumstance ;  but  if  the  observations  of 
.  Davauoelle  are  to  be  relied  on,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
eonformfttian  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  species.  It 
waK  the  opinion  of  that  naturalist,  that  the  females  of  most, 
-If  not  of  all  the  mbbons,  partake  of  the  same  structure, 
whilst  it  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  male  of  the  Simia  syn- 
dactyla  alone.  Now  it  must  be  observed  with  regard  to 
^is  opinion,  which  certainly  does  not  appear  to  be  well- 
finjnded,  that  besides  the  physical  improbability  of  the 
males  and  fsmales  of  the  same  species  differing  in  so  im- 
portant a  point  of  their  organic  structure,  a  aiffierence  of 
which  there  is  no  other  known  instance  throughout  the  en- 
tire clasii  of  mammals,  M.  Duvaurelle's  opinion  amounts, 
after  all,  to  a  mere  conjecture,  since  he  infers  the  identity  of 
the  species  to  which  he  attributes  this  sexual  difference,  only 
from  the  circumstance  of  havin?  procured  his  specimens  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another. 
The  female  of  the  Simia  lar,  aUo  described  by  the  accurate 
Dauhentort,  and  supposed  by  MM.  Duvaucelle  and  Frede- 
rick Cuvier  to  be  the  same  as  the  ounko  of  the  former  natu- 
raliat,  was  certainly  devoid  of  this  character,  expressly  as- 
signed to  the  female  ounko,  and  differed  in  many  other 
respects,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  If,  therefore,  we 
admit  on  the  one  hpjiil,  that  M.  Duvaucelle's  ohser\'ations 
estabhsh  the  existence  tk  this  organic  singularity  in  other 
species  besides  the  Simia  tyndactyla,  it  appears  probable 
on  the  other  hand,  that  this  gentleman  was  led  into  orror 
in  attributing  it  to  the  females  only,  fVom  having  too  hastily 
sonsidered  as  sexual  differences  merely,  distinctions  which 
are  in  reaUty  the  characters  of  different  species.  This  view 
strips  tlie  case  of  its  most  serious  difficulties ;  for,  as  far  as 
the  mere  union  of  the  fingers  is  concerned,  though  it  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  organlxation  of 
animals  so  high  in  the  scale  of  existence  as  the  apes,  that 
modiflcation  is  by  uo  means  peculiar  to  these  animals.  The 
greater  number  of  the  marsupial  quadrupeds  of  New  Hol- 
land, the  kangaroos,  pottoroos,  koalas,  pnalangers,  petaii- 
rists,  perameles,  and  phascolomes,  possess  the  same  forma* 
tion.  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  entire  order  of  incessores 
or  perching  birds  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  same 
character.  In  no  known  instance,  however,  has  it  ever  been 
observed  to  mark  a  sexual  distinction. 

1.  The  ChimpanzSe  (P.  troglQdytet,lirni.y  is  that  spe- 
cies of  Bpe  usually  placed  next  to  man  in  the  scale  of  ani- 
mal existence ;  though  Baroh  Cuvier  has  contested  its  right 
to  occupy  this  rank  in  favour  of  the  orang-outang.  H.  Cu- 
vier's  preference  of  the  latter  species  arises  simply  from  the 
greater  development  of  the  region  of  the  brain,  and  the 
comparative  height  of  the  forehead,  as  exhibited  in  the  very 
young  indlTidualt  usually  brought  to  this  country ;  hut  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  these  marks  of  superior  menUl  powers 
are  completely  obUterated  in  the  adult  animal ;  and  tnat,  in 
other  respects,  both  the  organic  structure  and  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  chimparu^e  appear  to  he  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  the  orang-QUtang.  The  African  species,  for 
instaace^  has  nearly  the  same  proportion  between  the  an- 
terior and posteriorextremities  thatis ^hibited  in  mankind; 
nor  has  it  the  deformed  neck  and  high  shoulders  of  its 
Indian  congener.  These  circumstances  probably  produce 
a  greater  facility  of  walking  upright,  as  this  q)ecie3  is  com- 
monly reported  to  do,  and  which  is  greatly  impeded,  by  the 
long  and  disproportionate  arms  of  the  orang-outang.  But 
no  adult  specimens  of  these  animals  have  ever  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe ;  they  are  very  seldom  met  with  even  in 
fhoir  native  forests ;  and  wo  are  not  aware  that  the  full 
^own  chimpaoz^  exists  in  any  museum.  Our  informa- 
tion is,  consequently,  derived  either  from  the  observation  of 
*'ery  young  specimens,  or  from  the  reports  of  travellers  oflen 
detailed  at  second  h^nd,  and,  therefore,  to  be  admitted  with 
caution. 

The  head  of  the  chimpanzee,  even  in  the  young  individual, 
is  Hattcued  above,  with  a  retiring  forehead  and  a  prominent 
bony  ridge  or  crest  o^'e^  the  eyebrows.  In  this  respect  it  is 
certainly  inferior  to  the  young  orang-outang,  which  exhibits 
a  remarkable  elevation  of  forehead,  and  a  rotundity  of  the 
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cranium  much  ^ater  than  even  in  the  human  infant,  but 
its  mental  capacity  does  not  correspond  with  these  external 
appearances,  and  the  great  development  of  the  face  and 
muzzle  degrade  it  to  a  close  approximation  wi^  the  lower 
animals.  The  face  of  the  chimpanzee,  on  the  contrary,  is 
not  relatively  more  prolonged,  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  the  cranium,  than  that  of  the  human  subject;  the  propor- 
tions of  its  different  parts  also  more  closely  assimilate  it  to 
the  human  face,  and  the  mouth,  even  in  the  adult  animal, 
appears  to  want  the  enormous  canine  teeth  which  charuc- 
tenze  the  Indian  species.  The  mouth  itself  is  wide,  the  ears 
remarkably  large,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  arms  and  legs  in 
about  the  same  proportion  as  in  man ;  the  fore-flngers  not 

?uite  touching  the  knees  when  the  animal  stands  apright. 
n  the  orang-outang  they  nearly  touch  the  ground,  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  the  ears  of  the  latter  species  are 
remarkable  for  their  very  small  size  and  deformed  appear- 
ance. The  body  of  the  chimpanzde  is  covered  with  long, 
coarse,  black  hair,  thickest  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and 
back,  but  thinly  furnished  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  face 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  and,  like  the  ears,  naked :  the 
cheeks,  however,  are  furnished  with  long  black  whiiikers. 
Finally,  the  hair  on  the  fofe-arms  is  long  and  directed  back 
tpwards  the  elbows,  meeting  that  of  the  arms  which  is 
directed  downwaiils  in  the  usual  manner,  and  forming  a 
small  ruff  about  the  joint. 

African  travellers  assure  us  that  the  adult  chimpanzee 
attains  the  ordinary  stature  of  man,  and  is  endowed  with 
a  degree  of  intelligence  much  superior  to  other  quadru- 
mana.  It  inhabits  the  countries  from  Sierra  I^ne  to 
the  southern  oonftnes  of  Angola,  perhaps  even  from  the 
Gambia  to  Cape  Negro.  Chimpanzee  is  said  to  he  its 
name  about  Sierra  I^one,  but  farther  south  it  is  called 
smitten  and  pongo,  according  to  Battel  and  Bosman.  Buf- 
fon  and  his  copiers  have  strangely  confounded  the 
habits,  aod  even  the  external  form  ana  description  of  the 
mandril,  a  large  species  of  baboon  inhabiting  the  same 
countries,  and  called  mandril,  barris,  &c.,  by  the  natives, 
with  those  of  the  chinipanzi^c.  It  is  of  importance  to  hear 
this  circumstance  in  mind,  in  reading  common  works  ou 
natural  history,  as  nothing  is  more  productive  of  error  thab 
the  confusion  thus  introdpced  into  tue  history  of  indiviaiikl 
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species,  by  fiirminK  a  purely  flcUtions  being,  out  of  two  t>r 
mare  noAj  natural  animali.  Linnonis  upon  this,  as  on  all 
other  subjects,  judged  wltb  greater  accuracy  tbaa  BufTon; 
yet  the  gnat  author  ^  the  Syttema  Naittr«,  vith  all  the 
profound  knowledge,  aeuteness,  and  calm  anbiassed  spirit  of 
inquiry  by  tvbich  be  wu  so  eminently  diitiDguisbed,  kmg 
hetutoted  whether  to  congider  the  chimpanzM  as  a  second 
speetos  of  the  genus  homo,  or  the  flrat  among  the  ape*.  It 
was  only,  indeed,  in  bis  last  edition  that  Ijnnnas  finally 
adopted  tno  bitter  opinion,  and  learned  to  consider  this 
extraordinary  animal  as  generically  distinct  fhnn  man 
himself.  That  the  stories  of  the  pygmies,  innocaphali,  and 
other  strange  and  defbrmed  people,  supposed  by  the  antienta 
to  inhabit  difienmt  parts  of  Africa,  arose  ftom  vague  reports 
of  different  species  of  apee  and  monkeys,  app^srt  to  be  highly 
probable ;  but  the  term  troglodytes,  wliibh  some  authors  have 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  animal  at  present  under  considerA- 
tion,  denoted  iti  reality  arace  of  barbarians,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  interest  thamselvea  in  antlent  i^graphy.  [See 

AH  travellers  agreo  in  assuring  that,  in  a  sute  of  na-^ 
tore,  the  adult  chimpanzees  live  In  Society  in  the  woods, 
where  they  construct  huts  to  protect  themselves  againtl 
trte  sun  and  the  tropical  rains,  by  intertwining  the  Ibavts 
anil  branches  of  trees ;  that  they  walk  unight,  arm  them* 
selves  with  clubs,  and  unite  to  defend  tnemaelves  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  compelling  the  elephant  htmaelf 
to  abaodoii  tho  districts  in  which  they  reside.  It  is  dan- 
gerous for  men  to  enter  these  forests,  unless  in  companies 
and  well  armed ;  women,  in  particular,  are  olWn  said  to  be 
turied  away  by  these  animals,  and  one  negress  is  reported  to 
have  lived  among  them  for  the  space  of  three  year*,  dutiag 
which  time  they  treated  her  with  unifmin  kindness,  but 
always  prevented  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  escape.  When 
the  negroes  leave  a  fire  in  the  woods,  it  is  Said  that  tho 
chimpanzees  will  gather  round  and  waml  themselves  at  the 
blaze,  but  they  have  not  sutficient  intelligence  to  keep  it 
olive  by  fresh  supplies  of  fuel. 

The  chimpanzees  generally  brought  to  Europe,  and  whose 
manners  havo  been  Dbaen>'ed  by  naturalitits.  were  all  of  im- 
mature age.  A  qpeciuien  exhibited  gbroe  years  ago  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Ptocaditly,  in  company  with  a  young  orang- 
outang of  about  the  same  age,  afibraed  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  fbr  comparing  the  form  and  habits  of  these  two 
animals.  The  chimpanzee,  though  in  a  declining  state  of 
health,  ant^endetcd  peevish  and  Irritable  by  bodily  suSur- 
ing,  exhibited  much  superior  marks  of  intelligence  to  his 
companion;  he  was  active,  quick,  and  observEiot  of  everj'- 
thing  that  passed  around  him ;  no  new  visiter  entered  the 
apartment  In  which  he  was  kept,  and  no  old  one  left  it, 
without  attracting  his  attention,  The  orang-outang,  on  th« 
contrary,  exhibited  a  melancholy  ami  a  disregard  of  passing 
occurrences  almost  amounting  to  apathy;  and  though  in 
the  enjoyment  of  better  health,  was  evidently  much  inferior 
to  her  companion  in  quickness  and  observation.  On  one 
occasion,  when  these  animals  were  dining  off  potatoes  and 
boiled  chicken,  and  surrounded  as  usual  with  a  large  psrty 
of  visiters,  the  orang-outang  allowed  her  plate  to  be  taken 
away,  without  exhibiting  the  least  apparent  concern :  not  so, 
however,  the  chimpanzee ;  we  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, whilst  his  head  was  turned  to  observe  a  person 
coming  in,  to  secrete  his  plate  also :  for  a  few  seconds  ne 
looked  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  it.  hut  not  finding 
it,  began  to  pout  and  fret  exactly  Uke  a  spoiled  child,  and 

Eirceiving  a  young  lady,  who  happened  to  be  standing  near 
m  laughing,  or,  perhaps,  suspecting  her  to  be  the  dehn- 
quent,  be  flew  at  lier  in  the  greatest  rage,  and  would 
have  prolmbly  bitten  her  had  she  not  got  beyond  his  reach. 
Upon  having  his  plate  restored,  he  took,  care  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  the  joke  by  holding  it  firmly  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fed  himself  with  the  other. 

2.  The  Orang-Outang  (P.  Satynu,  Lin.),  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  the  apes,  is  a  native  of  the  most  remote 
and  unfrequQDted  forests  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  Java, 
and  Sumatra ;  perhq»  also  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Cluna  and  the  Malavan  Peninsula,  but  the  authorities  upon 
wbioh  these  latter  habitats  rest,  are  by  no  meant  uaques- 
tioDable.  Though  exhibiting  in  early  youth  a  rotundity  of 
Uie  oranium  and  a  height  of  forehead  altogether  pocultar, 
and  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  gentleness  of 
disposition  and  gravity  of  manners  which  oontrast  strongly 
wiia  the  petulant  and  iiaMible  temper  of  the  lower  orders  of 
fudniuanouk  m— imta.  the  oraof -otttang  in  iU  aduH  stkta 
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is  even  remarkable  for  the  fltitness  of  itti  retiring  forehead, 
the  grettt  development  of  the  superorbital  iind  occipital 
crests,  ^  prominence  of  its  jaws,  the  tetnorkable  size  of 
its  canine  teeth,  and  the  whole  form  of  the  skull,  which  fttsm 
the  globular  shape  of  the  human  head,  &s  it  appears  in  the 
young  Bpocimbn,  assumes  all  the  forms  and  characters  be- 
longing to  that  of  a  large  carnivorous  animal.  The  extra- 
ordinary oontrasts  thus  pnsented  in  tUe  fbrtn  of  the  skull,  at 
different  epochs  the  same  animal's  KIb,  were  lorig  consi- 
dered as  the  characters  of  distinct  spedes ;  hor  was  it  till  in- 
termediate forms  Were  obtained,  exhibiting  in  st)m«  degree 
the  peculiarities  of  both  extremes,  that  they  were  fitiBlly  re- 
oranised  as  distinguishing  difi^nnt  periods  of  growth  onlr. 

These  eharaeters  of  the  adult  animal,  ai  well  as  the  dis- 
proportionate length  of  the  amis,  the  sfaoH,  thtck  neck,  de- 
fivned  by  two  large  Aembmnons  sacks,  which  ^te  a  pecu- 
liarly shrill  and  bMlow  tone  to  tiie  animal's  vblce,  and  other 
details  of  its  general  organization,  debase  the  orang-outang 
in  the  scale  of  existence  when  compared  with  the  chimpanzee. 
The  great  length  of  the  arms  certainly  the  most  striking 
peeuliarity  about  this  anhnal,  Mote  particularly  when  com- 
pared with  the  shortness  of  the  body  and  legs :  when  standing 
perfectly  upright,  the  fingers  cah  almMt  tblich  the  Rrounif, 
and  henoe  it  arises  that  the  biped  station  U  by  no  nieknt  so 
convenient  for  this  species  as  for  the  tihittpsn^ee.  It  it 
seldom,  th«refi»e,  that  the  orang-outang  attempts  to  walk 
on  the  hind  feet  alone ;  but  when  it  dees,  the  hands  are  in- 
variably employed  for  the  purpose  of  steadying  its  tottering 
equilibrium,  touefaing  the  ground  lightljr  en  each  side  as  it 
ptocMds,  and  by  this  means  recevermg  the  lost  balance  of 
the  body.  like  the  ehnnpanz£e,  this  species  is  destitute  of 
callositWB ;  Ae  muzxle  is  eonsiderebly  ptolonged,  the  tnoudf 
large  and  fll-fortned^  the  lips  thtn  and  protuberant,  the  chin 
sliftost  wanting,  the  ear*  remarkably  small,  and  the  nose 
so  flat  as  to  be  recognised  only  by  the  nostrils.  The  fkce, 
ears,  and  hands  are  naked,  and  6f  a  reddish  brick  colour ; 
the  fore  parts  of  the  body  also  are  but  thinly  covered  with 
hair;  bnt  the  head,  shoulders,  back,  and  extremities  are  very 
thickly  clothed  ittth  long  hair  of  a  dark  vinous  red  colour, 
directed  forwards  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  upwards 
towards  the  elbows,  on  the  fore  arms.  The  naiU  of  the  hind 
thombi  are  Kmethnee  watitlng  in  young  li^<fitldttels  of 
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•pacies,  but  the  rbaracter  is  by  no  means  general,  much 
less  universal,  nor  is  it  a  speciflc  distinction,  aa  some  writers 
would  have  us  belie\'e. 

The  relations  which  Europeans  have  maintained  with 
India,  ever  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  have 
afforded  frequent  opportunities  for  observing  this  animal, 
and  many  young  specimens  have  been  at  different  times  in- 
troduced into  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Fortuj^l.  In 
youth  it  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  but  the  cold  and  moist  character  of  our 
northern  climates  always  prevents  the  development  of  its 
faculties,  and  terminates  its  life  in  a  very  few  months.  The 
fbtlowiog  account  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  specimen, 
observed  by  Dr.  Clarke  Abel  in  Java,  exhibits  the  animal 
in  more  favourable,  because  more  natural,  circumstances. 
*  Whilst  in  Java,'  says  Dr.  Abel,  *hc  lodged  in  a  loi^e 
tamarind  tree  near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  in- 
tertwining the  small  branches  and  covering  them  with 
leaves.  £hiringthe  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyond  his  nest,  watching  whoever  might  pass  under,  and 
when  he  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to  obtain  a 
share  of  it  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at  sun-set,  or 
sooner  if  he  had  been  well  fed ;  and  rose  with  the  sun  and 
visited  those  from  whom  he  habitually  received  food.  On 
board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head,  after 
wrapping  himself  up  in  a  sail.  Sometimes  I  pre-occupied 
his  bed,  and  teased  him  by  refVising  to  give  it  up.  On  these 
OGcaiionc,  he  would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  under 
me,  or  force  me  to  quit  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had  re- 
signed iL  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he  would  hunt 
arout  for  some  other  covering,  and  either  steal  one  of  the 
sailoiV  jackets,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blankets.  His 
fitvourite  amusement  in  Java  was  in  swinging  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  nouses ;  on 
board,  in  hanging  bv  the  ropes,  or  romping  with  the  boys  of 
the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  to  play  by  striking  them 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed,  and  then  bounding  from  them, 
but  allowing  them  to  overtake  him  and  engage  in  a  mock 
scuffle.  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  he  took  little 
notice  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons  of  the 
ship.  Once,  indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to  throw  a  small 
cage  containing  three  of  them  overbooxd ;  but  I  had  reason 
to  Delieve  that  he  was  not  so  indifferent  to  their  society 
when  free  from  observation.  On  one  occasion  I  observed 
him,  lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a  sail,  con- 
templating with  great  gravity  the  gambols  of  a  young 
monkey  which  was  bounmng  over  him :  at  length,  he  caught 
him  by  the  tail  and  tried  to  envelope  him  in  his  covering. 
The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  conSnement,  and  broke 
from  him,  out  again  renewed  its  gambols,  and  though  fre- 
quently caught,  always  escaped.  The  intercourse,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang-outang  never 
condescended  to  romp  with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evidently  a  great 
predilection  for  his  company,  for  whenever  they  broke  loose, 
they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-plane. 

'But  though  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated 
the  orang-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage,  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  committed  an  act  which,  in  a  rational 
being,  would  have  been  called  the  threatening  of  suicide. 
If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it.  he  would  shriek  violently,  and  swing  furiously  about  the 
ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ;  if  again  re- 
fused, he  would  roll  for  some  time  like  an  angry  child  upon 
the  deck,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams,  and  then, 
suddenly  starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the 
ship  ana  disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thought 
that  ho  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea ;  but,  on  searching, 
fbund  him  concealed  under  the  cbains.' 

It  is  very  seldom  that  tiie  adult  orang-outang  has  come 
under  the  observation  of  Europeans.  An  interesting  paj>er, 
relative  to  the  capture  of  an  individual  seven  feet  high, 
likewise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke  Abel,  is  contained  in 
the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Atiaiic  BmeanJut.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  the  company  of  a  merchant  dihip.  at  a 
place  called  Ramboon,  on  the  north-west  roast  of  Sumatra, 
on  a  spot  where  there  were  but  few  trees  or  much  cultivated 
grouna.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  oome  from  a  distance, 
for  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  the 
natives  were  unacquainted  with  him.  On  the  approach  of 
the  boat's  crew,  he  came  down  from  the  tree  in  which  he 
was  discovered,  and  made  for  a  clump  at  some  dUtance,  ex- 
hibiting, as  he  movedt  liie  appearanoe  of  a  tall  man-like 


figure,  covered  with  shining  btown  hair,  walking  erect  vitk 
a  waddling  gait,  but  sometiiues  accelerating  his  motion  with 
his  bands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  forward  by 
the  bough  of  a  tree.  His  motion  on  the  ground  was  evi- 
dently not  his  natural  mode  of  progression,  for  even  whea 
assisted  by  his  hands  or  a  stick  it  was  slow  and  vacillating ; 
it  was  necessary  to  see  him  amongst  the  trees  to  estimate 
bis  strength  and  agility.  'On  being  driven  to  a  small 
clump,'  says  Dr.  Abel, '  he  gained  by  one  spring  a  very  lof^ 
branch,  and  bounded  from  one  branch  to  another  with  tu 
swiftness  of  a  common  monkey,  his  progress  being  as  rapid 
as  that  of  a  swift  horse.  After  receiving  five  balls,  his  ex- 
fartions  relaxed,  and  recUning  exhausted  against  a  branch, 
be  vomited  a  quantity  of  blood.  Hie  ammunition  of  the 
hunters  being  by  this  time  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
fell  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  him,  but  what  was  their  sur- 
prise, to  see  him,  as  the  tree  was  falling,  effect  his  retreat  to 
another,  with  seemingly  undiminished  vigour  I  In  fact,  thmy 
were  compelled  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  before  they  oonld 
force  him  to  combat  bis  enemies  on  the  ground,  and  when 
finally  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  nearly  in  a  dying  state, 
he  seized  a  spear  made  of  a  supple  wood,  which  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it  like 
a  reed.  It  was  stated  by  thode  who  aided  in  bis  death,  that 
the  human-like  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  his 
piteous  manner  of  placing  his  hands  over  his  wounds,  dis- 
tressed their  feelings  so  as  almost  to  make  them  question 
the  nature  of  the  act  they  were  committing.  He  was  seven 
feet  high,  with  a  broad  expanded  chest,  and  narrow  waist. 
His  chin  was  fringed  with  a  beard  that  curled  neatlv  on 
each  side,  and  fbmwd  an  ornamental  rather  than  a  fhghtAil 
appendage  to  his  visage.  His  arms  were  long  even  in  pro- 
portion to  his  height,  but  his  legs  were  much  shorter.  Upon 
the  whole,'  adds  bis  biographer, '  he  was  a  wonderful  beast 
to  behold,  and  there  was  more  about  him  to  excite  amaie- 
ment  than  fear.  His  hair  was  smooth  and  glosay,  and  his 
whole  appearance  showed  him  to  be  in  the  full  vigour  of 
youth  and  strength.' 


Si&manf ,] 


3.  The  Siamang  (P.  syndactyhu.  Raffles)  is  an  interesting 
species  of  ape  d^covered  in  Sumatra  by  the  combined  re- 
xearches  of  the  late  Sir  Stamford  Rafflea.  and  the  Fnnch 
naturalists,  Diard  and  Duvaucelle.  It  is  the  laigest  of  ihs 
subdivision  of  gibbons,  or  apes  distinguished  by  the  possea- 
siod  of  small  rudimentary  callosities,  and  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  its  intellectual  acquirements,  is  consioerabljr 
inferior  in  the  scale  of  natural  beings  to  the  ehimpaniC* 
and  orang-outang.   Its  skoU  is  traall  and  depretaed H» 
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tea  nakid  and  black.  «  fm  red  hain  only  markup  the 
forehead  and  chin ;  the  eyes  deeply  sunk  under  large  pro- 
jecting biom;  the  nose  broad  and  flat,  with  wide  open 
postrili ;  the  mouth  opeai  almost  to  the  articulation  of  the 
*aws ;  the  cheeks  are  sunk  under  high  cheek-bones,  and 
the  chin  almost  rudimentary.  The  hair  over  the  whole 
body  ii  extremely  thiek,  long,  and  of  a  glouy  black  colour, 
mndt  closer  on  um  shotddan,  back,  and  UmM,  than  on  the 
belly,  which,  partienlariy  in  the  ftaaales.  is  neariy  naked. 
TbB  scrotum  of  the  males,  alio,  is  f^mialied  with  atuft  ni 
my  long  straight  hair,  vUeh  deacoids  to  the  knee,  and 
readily  mstinKUishes  th^  aax  from  the  fismales.  which,  on 
ttie  other  hand,  an  easily  xMOgnisad  by  their  naked  breasts 
and  beUias.  and  prominent  mamma  terminated  by  large 
n^plea.  Tlie  aata  are  entii^y  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the 
brad ;  they  ate  naked,  and.  like  all  the  other  naked  parts, 
of  a  deep  black  ccdour.  Beneath  the  chin  there  is  a  large 
bare  sack,  of  a  lax  and  nly  appearance,  which  is  distended 
with  air  when  the  animal  cries,  and  in  that  state  resembles 
an  enormous  gntre.  It  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  the  orang'outang,  and  undoubtedly 
assists  in  swelling  the  volume  of  the  voice,  and  producing 
those  astounding  cries,  which,  aecording  to  H.  Duvauoelle's 
aooount,  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles. 

Nor  ia  this  the  only  p«nt  in  which  these  two  species  re- 
aenble  one  anodw.  The  siamang.  like  the  oranc-outang, 
has  the  hair  <tf  the  head  directed  fitrwaids  so  as  to  stiade  tM 
AwehMd,  aa  in  the  human  species,  and  that  of  the  fore-arm 
diraeted  upwards  towards  the  elbow ;  whm,  encountering 
the  hair  of  the  hamerus,  which  grows  in  the  contrary  direo- 
tioo.  it  forms  a  pnmiinent  ruS  Bitt  the  most  extracrainary 
pan  of  the  cH^uuzatioa  of  this  species,  eonsists  in  the  uiuon 
of  the  index  and  middle  flngeni  of  the  posterior  extremities, 
from  whioh  it  derives  its  specific  appellation  of  Myndaeljfbu, 
and  which,  being  oonneeted  together  as  far  as  the  uail-joint, 
we  altogether  dastitute  of  separate  or  individual  motion. 

The  iMl»ts  and  character  of  the  siamang  are  so  vividly 
painted  by  If.  Dnvaucelle,  from  observations  made  upon 
thiR  animal  in  his  natiTe  fiwests  of  Sumatra,  that  we  cannot 
do  battw  than  translate  hia  aooount  as  communicated  in  a 
latter  to  M.  F.  Cnvier.  *  Thia  apecies,*  says  H.  Duvaucelle, 
'if  wry  oominon  in  our  fixeats  (those,  namely,  in  the 
nmghboudiood  of  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra),  and  I  nave  had 
ftwqiunt^pwtimities  of  obaerving  it  as  well  in  its  wild 
state,  as  in  bondaga.  The  siamangs  generally  assemble  in 
numerous  troc^  conducted,  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the 
Malaya  bdieve  to  be  invulnerable,  probably  because  he  is 
more  agile,  powerful,  and  difficult  to  attain  than  the  rest 
Thus  united,  they  salute  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  with 
the  most  terrific  cries,  which  may  be  heard  at  tlw  distanou 
of  many  miles,  and  which,  when  near,  stun,  when  they  do 
not  frighten:  this  is  the  morning  call  of  the  mountain 
Malays,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  is  a  pioat  insupportable  annoyance.  By  way 
of  compraaation.  they  keep  a  profound  silence  during  the 
day,  unleaa  when  interrupted  in  their  repose  or  their  ueep. 
TauB  animals  are  slow  and  heavy  in  thnr  gait ;  they  want 
eonftdenoe  when  they  ohmb.  and  agility  when  they  leap,  so 
that  they  may  be  easdy  caught,  when  they  can  be  surpnsed. 
But  nature,  in  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  readily 
eacapiiw  danger,  has  endowed  them  with  a  vigilance  which 
rarely  fails  them ;  and  if  they  hear  a  noise  which  is  un- 
known to  them,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  milei  fright  seises 
them,  and  they  immediately  take  flight.  When  surprised 
on  the  ground,  howe\'er,  they  may  be  captured  without 
resistance,  either  overwhelmed  with  fear,  or  conscioas  of 
their  weakness  and  the  impossibility  of  escaping.  At 
first,  indeed,  they  endeavour  to  avoid  their  pursuers  by 
flight,  and  it  is  then  that  tbeir  mal-addrese  in  this  exercise 
becomes  moat  apparent  Their  body,  too  tall  and  heavy  for 
their  sh<ai  slender  thighs,  inclines  forward,  and  availing 
OiemselTes  of  Uwir  long  anna  u  eiutdies,  they  thus  a£ 
Taneo  by  jerks,  whidi  resemble  the  hobbling  of  a  ume  man, 
whom  lear  compels  to  make  an  extraordinanr  eSvt. 

*  However  nunwnma  the  troop  may  be,  if'one  ia  wounded 
it  is  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rest,  unless  indeed  it 
bap^n  to  be  a  youus  one ;  then  tiie  mother,  who  either 
eames  it,  or  follows  cmmw  behind,  stops,  falls  with  it,  and 
uttering  the  most  frifffatfhl  cries,  precipitates  herself  upon 
the  common  enemy  with  open  mouth  and  arms  extended. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  these  animals  are  not  made  fur  com- 
bat ;  they  neither  know  how  to  deal  nor  to  ahun  a  blow. 
Nor  it  their  maternal  aflisctkm  diaplayed  only  hi  moments 


of  danger:  the  care  which  the  females  bestow  upon  their 
o&pring  is  so  tender,  and  even  refined,  that  one  would  be 
almost  tempted  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  a  rational 
rather  than  an  instinctive  process.  It  is  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting spectacle,  which  a  litile  precaution  has  sometimes 
enabled  me  to  witness,  to  see  these  females  carry  their  young 
to  the  river,  wash  Ume  faces  in  spite  of  tbeir  outcries,  wipe 
and  dry  them,  and  altogether  bestow  upon  their  cleanliness, 
a  time  and  attention  that,  in  many  cases,  the  children  of 
our  own  species  might  wdl  en\7.  The  Malays  related  a 
foot  to  m^  which  I  doubted  at  fiist,  bat  which  I  beliexe  to 
be  m  a  great  measure  confirmed  by  my  own  subsequent 
observationa :  it  is,  that  the  young  siamanes.  whilst  yet  too 
weak  to  go  alone,  are  always  carried  by  inuviduals  of  their 
own  sex,  by  their  fathers  if  they  are  males,  and  by  their 
mothers  if  females.  I  have  also  been  assured  that  these 
animals  frequently  become  the  prey  of  the  tiger,  from  the 
same  specie^  of  iascination  which  serpents  are  related  to 
exercise  over  birds,  squirrels,  and  other  small  animals. 

'  Servitude,  however  long,  seems  to  have  no  effect  in 
modifying  the  characteristiG  defects  of  this  we,  his  stupidity, 
his  sluggishness,  and  his  awkwardness.  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  days  suffice  to  make  him  as  gentle  and  contented,  as  he 
was  before  wild  and  distrustful;  out,  constitutionally  timid, 
he  never  acquires  the  familiarity  of  other  apes,  and  even  his 
submission  appears  to  be  rather  the  result  or  extreme  ^tathy, 
than  of  any  oegree  of  oonfidenoe  or  affiactum.  He  is  almost 
equally  insensible  to  good  or  lud  treatment ;  ^atitude  and 
revenge  are  sentiments  equally  strange  to  him.  All  his 
senses  are  dull  and  imperfect ;  if  he  regards  an  object  it  is 
manifestly  witluHit  any  intention — if  he  touches  it.  it  is  in- 
vtduntarily.  In  a  wood,  the  siamang  exhibits  an  absence  of 
all  intellectual  faculty ;  and  if  animals  were  to  be  classed 
acc(uding  to  tbeir  mental  capacities,  he  would  certainly 
occupy  a  very  inferior  station.  Most  commonly  squatted 
on  his  hams,  with  his  long  arms  twined  round  aim,  and  his 
head  concealed  between  nis  legs,  a  position  which  he  also 
occupies  whilst  sleeping,  he  is  seldom  roused  from  bis 
lethaigy,  nor  does  be  break  silence,  unless  at  intervals  to 
utter  a  disagreeable  cry,  which  in  sound  approaches  to  that 
of  a  turkey-cock,  but  which  appears  to  be  expressive  of  no 
•entiment  nor  to  declare  any  want  and  which  in  reality 
expresses  nothing :  huneer  itself  is  inauffident  to  excite,  or 
divest  him  of  lus  natur^  lethargy ;  be  takes  his  food  with 
indifference,  camies  it  to  his  mouth  without  avidity,  and  sees 
himself  deprived  of  it  without  testifying  either  surprise  or 
resentment.' 

4.  The  ff^outoou  (P.  agiUa,  F.  Cuv.)  has  a  bluish-black 
faoe.  slightly  tinged  with  brown  in  the  female :  the  eyes 
are  approximated,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  owing  to 
the  prominent  brows  which  surmountthem;  there  is  scarcely 
any  forehead ;  the  nose  is  not  nltogether  so  flat  as  m  the 
siamang,  and  the  nostrils  open  by  large  lateral  slits ;  the 
chin  is  provided  with  a  few  hairs  by  way  of  board,  and  the 
ears  are  almost  concealed  by  long  white  whiskers,  which, 
uniting  into  a  narrow  band,  cross  the  forehead  immediately 
over  ue  eyebrows.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise  idea  of 
the  oolours  of  this  animal,  particularly  as  they  are  liable  to 
conrideraUe  Tariatfon  on  account  of  age  and  sex.  The  fbr 
itself  is  of  a  softer  and  more  woolly  quality  than  in  the  other 
species:  it  is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  on  the  head, 
breast,  belly,  and  inner  surfoce  of  the  arms  and  tliighs,  be- 
comes insensibly  lighter  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and 
finally  assumes  a  bumd  hue  almost  white,  on  the  loins  and 
hips.  The  posterior  face  of  the  thighs  is  a  mixture  of  brown, 
white,  and  red ;  and  tiie  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  are 
very  dark  brown,  like  the  belly.  The  female  is  not  so  hairy 
in  front  as  the  male,  her  eyebrows  .are  less  prominent  end 
her  whiskers  smaller.  The  young  are  of  a  uniform  straw 
colour.  It  is  likewise  to  M.  Duvaucelle  that  we  ore  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  this  species,  and  for  the  only  account 
whieh  we  possess  of  its  hnbita  and  eeonomy.  It  inhabits 
the  same  oountries  and  localities  as  the  siamang,  but  is  less 
ftaoneutly  seen,  as  its  surprising  agility  enaUes  it  easily  to 
elude  observation  or  escape  pursuit 

*  These  apes,'  says  M.  Duvaucelle.  *  which  live  more  fre 
quently  isolated  in  couples  than  in  families,  pre  the  most 
rare  of  the  genus  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoolen. 
Very  difibrent  from  the  siamang  in  its  surprising  agility,  the 
wouwou  escapes  like  a  bird,  and  like  it  can  only  be  shot 
flying :  scarcely  has  it  peiveived  the  appearance  of  danger 
when  it  is  already  for  distant  Climbing  rapidly  to  the  tops 
of  the  trees*  it  then  leixes  the  most  flexiUrbtan^uMi  ud 
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Muioinj[  itself  two  or  three  timet  to  leeute  iti  eq^uipoiM,  It 
thui  Bpnngi  sucoegsivelyt  wittunt  efibrt  u  without  ntigiw, 
to  the  distance  of  fitr^  feet  Mid  upwude.  As  a  dooMstiB  ani- 
mal, the  wouwoaexhints  no  extnoidiiury&oulty.  It  i»  less 
clumsy  than  the  fiamaiig,  Iti  moTements  are  more  prompt 
and  graceflil,  hut  itM  raumert  are  toil  livelj  than  uumo  of 
the  monkef  tribes  in  general:  looking  merely  upon  the  ex- 
terior of  its  long  slender  arms  and  short  band]'  legs,  one 
would  be  iar.from  supposing  that  its  musoles  were  ee 
vigorous  and  its  address  ho  surprising.  Nature,  howeveri 
has  not  bestowed  upon  it  a  large-pOTtion  of  intelligenee ;  in 
this  portieular  it  is  m  no  way  superior  to  the  siamang :  both 
species  are  equally  deprived  t^that  high  and  expanded  ft>re- 
head,  which  indicates  superior  intellectual  powers,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  princmal  points  of  imncidenee  between  them. 
What  I  have  myself  seen,  however,  oonTinees  me  that  the 
wonwou  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  education ,  it  has  not  the 
imperturbable  apathy  of  the  siamang ;  it  may  be  frigfatenod 
or  pleased ;  it  flies  from  dsinger,  and  is  sensible  of  ^ood 
treatment ;  it  is  gluttonous,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay.  Though  deprived  ci  the  guttural  sack  bo  ramtirk- 
ablein  the  siamang,  ito  cry  is  very  nearly  the  same ;  so  that 
it  would  appear  that  this  organ  does  not  produce  the  efiect 
of  increasing  the  sound  usually  attributed  to  it,  or  else,  that 
it  must  be  replaced  in  the  wouwon  by  some  analogoui  for* 
mation.' 

The  height  of  the  adult  wonwou.  measured  from  the  side 
of  tho  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  is  two  feet  seven  or 
eight  inches ;  when  standing  in  an  upright  pmture,  its  fbre- 
arms  nearly  touch  the  ground ;  the  thumbs  of  the  hands 
are  very  short,  but  those  of  the  feet  an  long  in  proportion, 
and  capable  of  being  com|iletely  opposed  to  the  other  toes : 
it  has  small  naked  nalksitm,  is  entvely  destitute  of  tail  and 
cheek  pouches,  and  in  other  respects  perfbcAy  resembles  the 
common  apes  of  tho  gibbon  binily.  The  female  is  rather 
smaller  than  the  nkale :  it  is  known  by  di£brent  names  in 
Sumatra;  that  of  wouwon  is  tiie  most  oommon  and  is 
meant  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  animal. 

5.  The  Ounko  {P.  Rc^^uii,  G^ff.)  is  anotiwr  species  dis- 
covered, like  the  siamang  and  wouwou,  during  the  expedi- 
tion of  Sir  Stamford  RafBes  and  MM.  Diard  and  Duvaucelle 
into  the  unexplored  forests  of  the  interior  Sumatra,  and 
named  by  M.  Geoffrojr  St.  HUaire,  aftw  the  first  of  these 
distinguished  zoulagists.  This  animal,  which  is  called  ounko 
1^  the  Ifelays  of  Padang,  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  oeeur- 
rsnce ;  since,  during  flfmn  months'  residence  on  the  island, 
the  French  naturalists  alfpve  named  never  had  rsoson  to 
riuspect  its  evistenae^  though  they  had  penetrated  the  Voods 
in  all  directions  tat  the  express  purpose  t^investfnting  its 
zoology.  It  was  only  a  short  time  previous  to  their  nepaiture 
that  they  made  the  discovery ;  and  as  they  ei^i^ed  no  a^yair- 
tunity  of  studying  its  manners,  we  are,  consequently,  der 
prived  of  those  interesting  details  which  have  bera  fuiniihed 
regarding  the  habits  eeonomy  of  dw  spedes  last  de- 
scribed. 

The  size  of  the  ounko  is  a  little  less  than  tiiat  of  the  wou- 
wou, to  which  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  in  form  and 
proportions,  that  these  two  species  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  diSerence  of  their  colours.  thaX  of  the 
ounko  is  in  general  black,  less  deep  and  brilliant  indeed 
than  that  of  the  siamang,  and  in  some  d^ree  resembling 
the  fhr  of  the  wouwou  in  its  length  and  thickness,  and  in 
the  brown  riiade  which  it  assumes  in  certain  lights,  partieu- 
larly  on  the  loins*  which  are  a  uniform  dark  brown.  It  far- 
ther resembles  the  latter  animal  by  its  large  white  whtfikers, 
uniting  to  form  a  scanty  white  heard  under  the  chin,  and  by 
a  narrow  band  of  the  same  colpur  across  the  ftxehead.  The 
tliroat  is  not  naked  and  .dilatable  as  in  the  siamang,  but 
only  more  sparingly  furnished  with  short  hair  than  the 
breast  and  belly,  and  the  scrotum  is  provided  with  a  jbng 
pendent  tuft  of  hair,  tipped  with  red.  and  hwi^og  dtfvn 
nearly  to  the  knee.  The  female,  according  to  M.  Duvauc^le. 
has  the  index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  posterior  extomi- 
tiea  united  as  in  the  namang;  and  u^  dissection  it  was 
found  that  this  animal  had  fourteen  paus  of  nb%  being  otke 
muw  than  in  the  othsr  species.  '  Thus,'  says  M.  DuvauueUe, 
*  the  ounko  bears  a  dpse  nsHahluice  to  the  siamang  in  tiie 
nature  and  oolour  or  its  Air,  and  to  the  wonwoa  in  its  wlute 
eyebrows  and  whiskers,  its  physi(^nomy  and  genMl  pro- 
portions, in  the  absence  of  Uia  gutturu  saA,  and  in  dw 
union  of  the  index  and  middle-finger  on  the  hind  hands  of 
the  female  only.'  This  sex  fiirtbeK  differs  bom  the  mate  by 
its  imaUsr  stature  and  the  absence  of  Ote  vUle  whishcn>  of 


w^ich  no  fkitther  trsM  rettaini  tiiui  two  Kght  bnwh  msrli 
over  the  syes.  Witii  this  exception  the  heed  Is  udAnnb 
black;  thebrautand  b^y  have  ven  Uttle  heir,  but  Out 
the  back  and  shoulders  is  extremely  long  and  ttiid,  tal 
ferms  a  kind  of  mane,  of  which  seme  traces  likewise  ez^ 
though  in  a  smaller  di^^ree.  In  the  siamaiig  and  wouwon. 
Tbm  hair  of  the  fbrenirm  in  both  sexes,  to  judge  tit  ktit 
from  the  llthographte  plates  of  M.  P.  Cuvier,  Is  rerimed,  si 
in  the  siamang  and  omng-outang ;  whUst  in  the  wouwou,  ft 
is  direotad  tDwaids  the  wrist  as  in  (»dlnaty  mammsU. 

6.  The  gibbon  (P.  tar,  Lin.),  originally  descriM  by 
Buffon  and  Daubenton,  and  confbunded  by  6'a  Stuufon 
Raffles  (in  his  Cataltwue  of  Sumttnui  Animals,  ininted  fn 
the  I3tb  volume  of  w»  jyaMsaeHma  <f  tht  Litmam  6». 
d'ete)  with  the  ounko,  li.  however,  a  very  Artinet  meii^ 
and  diflbrs  not  only  in  Ito  otlenMl  ohanden,  but  likevfia 
in  its  intemil  eonfiraation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  &m 
two  species  resemble  one  another  in  the  qiiality  and  genod 
colour  of  their  hair,  and  in  the  white  tmHh  whidi  iaors  v 
less  surrounds  the  ftca  of  both,  but  Ae  hands  and  A»t  of  the 
ounko  are  black»  like  the  test  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  gib- 
bon thby  are  light-grey,  ahd  form  a  striking  contrast  witii  the 
oolour  of  tiift  other  purts ;  the  hair  of  the  fWarm,  likewtie, 
is  reversed  in  the  former  species,  and  directed  in  the  ugqd 
manner  towards  the  wrist  in  the  latter ;  at  least  such  is  tiie 
direction  given  to  it  in  the  engraving  of  ButfcHi,  Sod  thers  ii 
nothing  said  to  the  oont'ary  either  in  his  deseriplicHi,  or  lit 
that  of  the  accurate  Daubenton,  whose  notice  it  covid  lut 
possiblv  fUl  to  have  attracted,  had  it  existed  in  his  tpeelmeD ; 
the  index  and  middle  hind  toes  are  seperato  In  the  htuia 
gilfbon,  whilst  in  the  ounko  diey  ftn  united  (al*wa  pre- 
snnung  that  H.  Dnvauoelle's  speumess  wen  rbl^  toe  mtk 
and  flmiale  of  the  same  species,  of  «Aicb  then  is  good  res- 
son  to  doubt) ;  and,  flnelty,  there  aro  bat  twdve  psita  of 
ribs  in  the  gibbon,  and  fiwrteen  in  die  ounko,  as  demon* 
strated  by  v»  dissections  of  Dttubettton  and  DbvaueeHs 
respectively. 

The  gibbon  observed  by  Bofkn  was*  Uk«  the  geQiirififyar 
its  congeners,  of  a  gentle,  afTectionaM  dtspositioti,  Ud  quiet 
and  demMrate  in  all  its  movements ;  tt  was  fearfljl  of  Cold 
and  damp  weather,  and  received  the  bread,  firuii,  lilid  othef 
eatables  whkth  its  visiters  presttated  to  it,  vHA  a  gentlMett 
very  different  from  the  anupt  afid  eager  mannen  tn  the 
monkeys  and  baboons.  It  was  btought  fibth  the  ItuBu 
ArchipiRlago. 

7.  The  Pitheau  tmtcitau  of  GeoCfroy,  also  called  woo- 
wou  by  the  Malays,  is  a  species  of  which  we  have  at  preietit 
but  an  imperfbet  knowtodge.  It  closely  lestmbles  tin 
P,  ogiHtt  but  is  of  a  unUbna  ashy-grey  ootenr,  with  a  Uiek, 
naked  fiice ;  arms  stfll  longer  than  in  that  spedea,  ind 
much  larger  callosities.  Its  hairis  of  a  softer  ana  mors  ftnr 
quality  then  in  the  other  apes,  and  its  ikce  is  sommiideo 
by  actfde  flight  gtey,  the  ears,  hands,  feet,  and  top  of  the 
head  being  very  dark  brown.  ProfessarCamper,wbo  de> 
MTibes  this  anmial,  obtained  his  specimen  frotr  the  tfolacra 
Islands,  where  the  spedes  is  often  seen  swinging  itself 
among  the  long  slender  branches  of  the  bamboos.  It  ii 
said  onen  to  walk  upright ;  its  habits  are  active,  and  Iti  dis- 
position irritable  and  passionate. 

APPELLEAKS.   [See  HbretiCs.] 

APELLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painten, 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  a  native  of  me  little 
island  of  C«6  in  tiie  £gean  sea.  Nearly  all  tiiat  we  kitov 
about  faim»  with  tiie  exoqrti<ni  ol  some  fbw  scattered  notieei, 
is  contained  in  the  lOth  chap,  and  the  SSth  book  ofFHnjs 
NatunU  HMofp.  The  time  of  his  Urth  is  not  fixed,  bnt 
we  are  t[dd  that  he  was  at  the  hdght  of  his  repntatfon  in 
01.  oxji.,  or  about  n.c.  3S3 ;  and  as  he  painted  a  great  many 
pMlraits  of  VhHip,  the  fkOier  <^  Alexander,  he  could  not  b« 
a  very  young  man  in  b.c.  336,  the  time  of  Phihp's  deaA. 
He  also  survived  Alexander,  who  died  n.c.  333. 

His  chief  master  was  PamphUus,  a  Macedonian,  tai  a 
distinguished  artist^  whose  tm  was  very  bigh.  Apelles 
received  instroctiott  from  him  at  Sleyon.  a  city  vbich 
fbr  some  time  before  and  after  ti^  date  had  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  school  both  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Of  bk 
earliest  essays  we  know  nothing;  bnt  we  arc  told  flat  nu 
diligence  was  unwearied,  and  Qiat  he  never  passed  a  ixf 
withoot  didngsomething;  *ttt  non  Hiuam  dnoettdDe»^ 
oeret  artem  :*  Winkelmann  teterprela  these  voids  to  man, 
'  that  he  never  passed  a  dny  wfthont  tmw  to  imr«^ 
himself  as  a  drau^ilsnian,'  a  tense  whlcli  tbe  words 
very  watt  beat,  fin  story  of  Ua.  fiiit  srtnnintiiMT" 
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fiu<Mg«u^  $)M  lUndUn  punter*  m  told  Inr  W»f,  u 
«iuU>  to  tm  uliaraoter  of  both  artists :  indeed  Apellee  u 
much  praised  for  the  franltnesB  and  ^aia-dealiiif  of  his 
Bhv«c^>  Another  stoiy  is  told  of  ApeUes  as  baving  Kiven 
ri#e  to  the  well-known  saying,  that  a  shoemaker  (ibaulo  not 
go  beyimd  his  \9ai.  Apelles  plaoed  a  vieture  which  he  had 
finished  in  a  pnblio  place,  and  eonoeawd  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  hear  the  critioisms  of  the  ptaMfrs-lqr.  A  ahoe- 
inakar  observed  a  defect  in  the  shoe,  and  the  painter  fivth- 
with  corrected  it.  The  cobbler  cane  again  the  next  day.  and 
sonwvbat  encouisged  by  the  enoeeas  of  his  first 
nmarlt.  began  to  extend  hb  oensiin  to  the  leg  of  the  flgura. 
w)mo  tbn  Migiy  painter  thrust  out  hit  bead  tarn  behind  the 
piMuie  Mid  told  Um  ahoeanhrr  to  kMp  ttt  hia  trade. 

ApiUn  exeelM  in  grace  and  beauty.  The  painter,  who 
laboured  Ineessantly.  aa  we  have  seen,  to  improve  his  skill 
m  drawing,  prcOiably  trusted  as  much  to  that  braaeh  of  h^ 
art  as  to  bu  cdouring :  he  cmly  used  Ibur  eoknirs,  aa  we  are 
tqld  (Pliny).   His  &voiirite  sttbjeet  was  the  representation 

Venns,  the  goddess  of  love,  tita  female  blooming  In  eter- 
nal beaw^ ;  and  the  religioas  system  of  the  age  fiiToured 
the  taste  of  the  painter.  His  gtnt  pictim  of  Venus,  which 
be  bad  undertaken  far  the  idand  of  Oos,  was  left  unfinished 
at  hii  death.  Another,  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  repreeent- 
ins  the  goddess  rising  from  the  wares  of  tba  sea,  was  taken 
to  Roma,  and  placed  by  the  Enpenw  Augoitus  in  the  temi^e 
dedicated  to  JuIiub  Casar  the  Dietatnr.  lower  part 

was  uqjand.  and  nt^iedy  couhl  be  ftnnd  to  resto/e  it ;  but 
tbn  Bmperor  Nero,  who  had  a  taste  foe  art,  finding  that  the 
vbele  pieluM  was  gtnng  to  decay,  had  It  copied  by  Dmo- 
tbetu. 

Apellea  painted  many  portrate  ef  AleXandef  the  Great, 
vho,  we  are  tcAA,  often  visited  his  painttog  mon^  and  would 
not  sil  to  any  body  else^  But  ft  is  not  ifeif  easy  M  reconcile 
Alaundar'a  ramUing  Mh  with  this  aeoomit,  unless  we  sup- 
pose that  ApiBllet  fidnwed  him  into  Asia ;  a  supposition  not 
nUoaether  improbable,  if  we  read  the  account  of  uie  reTclries 
at  Suaa  after  Alexander's  return  fhmi  India,  and  of  the 
■umber  of  8H  kinds  of  profecsiofial  artiste  then  assembled 
to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  festival.  (See  Athenteus,  xiL 
p.  SS8 ;  whare  Chares  seems  to  rafer  these  fcstivities  to 
vrong  period:  and  AlsxattdeR.)  The  Macedonian  kbig 
Is  even  said  to  have  made  Apellea  a  present  of  Campaspe, 
a  beautiflil  ftmale,  whose  graces  the  painter  transferred  to 
hit  Veoua  Anadyomene.  According  to  Athenaus  (xiii. 
p.  CM.  Caeaub.),  the  painter  made  the  beantiftal  Phryne  Us 
wodti,  as  she  was  bathing  in  the  sea  at  Bleasis. 

AselleB  paintad  a  portrait  oi  King  Antigonus  (see  his 
■sdal),  which  be  ^Med  In  profile  to  hide  the  defect  of 
the  want  of  one  eye.  We  may  ft>rm  some  idea  of  the  state 
^  art  in  ttiat  day  by  the  medal  of  Antiffonus  which  we 
have,  and  by  the  ftifte  of  Apellea  which  nas  survived  his 
verks ;  it  is  not  sn  unlikely  hypothesis,  that  the  figure 
ef  Antigonus  on  his  coins  would  be  in  harmony  with  his 
portrait  ey  Ap^Hes. 

The  great  picture  of  Alexander  by  Apelles  was  in  the 
tanple  of  Diana  at  Bpbeaua;  other  pictures  by  Apellea 
were  in  Samoa  and  Rhodes,  and  Rome  contained  several 
in  the  time  of  Pllny.  A  Hercules  in  the  temple  of  Antonia 
[see  ANTomAl  was  attributed  to  him.  Apelles  published 
awwk  on  pamting,  which  unfbrtunataly  is  lost  He  was 
aeenatomed  to  use  a  varnish  fbr  bis  pictures,  which  broueht 
oat  die  ookwts,  and  presemd  them  tx  the  same  time.  The 
date  of  his  dewi  is  anknon. 

A  story  told  by  Lucian,  in  bis  little  piece  Tltpi  ro9  /ij 
MUmc  irun-f^ff  itafioKy,  belongs  to  another  Apelles,  (^t 
Epbesas.   (See  Pliny ;  Winkdmann,  vol.  ii.,  &c.) 

AFBI/LICON,  a  puaonage  principtdly  memorablo  fbr 
Ms  eonnexion  with  the  preservation  of  me  works  of  Aristotle. 
According  to  Strabo  (book  xiii.,  p.  608,  &c.Casaub.),hewas 
a  native  of  Teos,  but  went  to  Athens,  and  was  admitted  a 
eitixen  of  that  state.  He  was  very  rich,  and  his  vanity  seems 
t/j  have  led  him  to  seek  distinction  by  the  assumption  of  the 
literary  character.  He  spared  no  expense  in  amassioff  books; 
but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  rather  diX^i^c  (a  lover 
books)  than  atWi^  (a  lover  of  wisdom).  Among  other 
libifries  whton  he  purchased  was  that  which  had  been  col- 
lected 1^  Aiistotle  more  than  two  hundred  ;^ean  before ;  and 
which,  enriched  as  it  was  by  the  manuscripts  of  that  philo- 
sopher himself,  and  of  his  pupil  Theophrastus,  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  improbable  story,  been  long  altogether  concealed 
from  the  world.  It  had  been  left,  Stnbo  sava,  by  Aristotle 
to  Thei^brastiis,  and  by  the  latter  to  his  disciple  Neleus, 


vboeaniedittoUsnstiratownSe^^pfiBtlieTnad.  Oa 
his  death  it  fell  into  (he  hands  ef  his  heirs ;  who,  not  being 
of  a  literary  turn,  and  yet  aware,  probably  from  the  instrue- 
tions  of  Neleus,  of  the  ^leat  value  of  the  deposit,  acted  in  a 
manner  natural  enough  in  such  circumstances.  To  prevent 
the  books  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  tlie  King  of  Per^ 
gamna,  in  whose  dominion  &ey  resided,  and  who  possibly 
might  have  removed  them  to  the  femous  library  of  that 
capital  without  much  regard  to  the  righte  of  the  owners,  they 
eonoealed  them  in  a  cellar  under  ground.  Here  tliey  re- 
mained untfi  they  were  purchased  by  Apollioon  from  the 
descendante  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  had  been  thus 
secured,  about  a  centurr  and  a  half  afterwards.  They  had, 
bowovoF,  suftied  muen  frnn  their  long  entombment,  and 
the  oqgrists  whom  ApeUioon  em|doyed  to  transcribe  them 
were  not  veiy  well  quaHfled  to  restore  the  passages  which 
had  been  nmderad  illegible.  When  thus  fbr  the  first  time 
published,  they  consequently  appeared  in  a  very  feulty  steto. 
When  Sytia  conquered  Almns  (86  n.c.)  he  carried  to  Rome, 
among  other  litraary  treasures,  the  library  of  ApelliiMni,  who 
had  juat  <tied;  and  this  particular  collection,  Plutarch  says, 
he  retained  as  his  own  property.  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Aristotle,  contrived  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Sylla's  librarian,  and  obteined  the 
privilege  of  using  the  manuscripta.  Several  publishers  also 
of  that  day  (fitpKieTrSkai)  employed  bad  copyists  to  make 
transcripts,  and  did  not  take  care  to  have  the  copies  collated 
with  the  ori^nals :  Ais,  indeed,  aays  Strabo,  is  a  common 
ocourrenee  in  books  which  are  copied  fbr  sale,  both  here  (in 
Rome)  and  at  Alexandria.  It  was  not  until  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  [see  Anorohicus],  who  was  an  acquaintance  of 
Tyrannini,  tmdertook  the  task  of  correcthig  the  writings 
and  uutting  them  in  order,  that  they  were  given  to  the 
world  in  anything  like  a  correct  tana.  Athenseus  (v,  p.  814, 
Gasaub.)  informs  us  that  Apellicon's  passion  fbr  rare 
manuacripta  made  him  very  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  them,  and  that  at  length  he  was  discovered  to 
have  got  into  his  possession  the  onginals  of  many  of  the 
antient  public  decrees  firom  the  city  archives,  which  so 
enraged  the  Athenians  against  him,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  run  away  to  save  his  life.  The  influence  of  his  friends 
and  bis  own  wealth,  however,  soon  obtained  his  return ;  and, 
having  attached  himself  to  the  faction  of  the  Peripatetic 
philosophy-  Athenion,  whom  the  chances  of  civil  conftision 
placed  ror  a  short  time  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  was  invested 
the  command  of  the  island  of  Delos.  In  this  situation 
he  conducted  himself  with  great  incapacity ;  and  the  resul 
was,  that  the  Romans  effected  a  descent  upon  the  island, 
and.  fklling  upon  the  garrison  while  thej  were  nsleep,  put 
nearly  all  of  them  to  ue  sword.  ApeUioon  was  fortunate 
enough  to  make  his  escape ;  and,  having  returned  to  Athens, 
he  died  there  a  short  time  before  the  capture  cf  the  city  bv 
Sylla.  AtheniBus  says  that  Apellicon  embraced  the  opinions 
of  the  Peripatetics ;  and  a  work  of  his,  in  defence  of  Aris- 
totle, is  quoted  in  a  masage  of  another  antient  writer  pre- 
served by  Eusebius.  (See  Bayle,  in  articles  Andronicus  and 
Tyrannion,  and  the  article  Aristotlb.) 

APENNINES,  thegcueral  name  for  the  great  moun 
tain-system  of  Italy,  llie  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name 
are  lost,  says  Mannert,  in  the  darkness  of  the  early  ages. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  word  contains  the  element  Pen, 
signifying  a  bead  or  high  mountain  \  this  word  appears  in 
the  same  sense  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  were  once,  or 
now  are.  Inhabited  1^  tribes  of  the  Celtic  femily.  The 
Cfreek  historian  Polybius  speaks  of  h  'AtIwivoc,  and  dao 
uses  the  name  in  the  plural  number :  Liyy  and  other  Latin 
authors  use  Mont  Apmninus,  in  the  singular;  the  seo- 
grapher  Strabo  uses  both  the  singular  rh  'A-riwtvoy  fyog, 
and  the  plural,  tA  'Ax-iwiva  Qp^,  from  which  probably  comes 
the  modem  plural  appellation :  but  the  term  lfon«  Apetmi- 
mu,  and  A  'Ax-tviwoc,  or  ri  'Airimvof  Ipos,  were  applied, 
equally  with  the  modem  '  Apennines,'  to  the  whole  system 
of  mountains  from  the  Alps  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria. 
(See  Strabo,  pp.  201.  259 ;  polyb.  book  ii.) 

The  great  mountain  boundary  of  Italy  on  the  north  and 
north-west  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
with  that  subdiviHoa  of  the  chain  called  the  Maritime  Alps. 
From  Manto  Viso.  situated  near  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Cottian  Alps,  and  the  most  eonspieaous  feature  in  tliat 
group,  rising  in  a  beautifiil  conical  form  to  the  height  of 
12,586  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Maritime  Alps 
have  a  gndutd  fidl  to  Uie  coast  They  alap.^tch  weslwaid 
nearly  to  Toulon,  when  they  R^a^iJ*  ^V^toW^TC^ 
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tenninatum  by  gradoBUr  sinldng  to  a  plain ;  but  tcnraids  Oe 
east  they  have  only  an  arbitrary  line  of  demarcation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Savona,  where  the  ApennineB  commenoe, 
which  may  be  consi^red  as  a  prolongatiiKi  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Alps.  The  north-western  extremity  of  the 
Apennines  is  thus  situated  near  the  sources  of  tne  river 
Bormida,  north  of  Finale,  a  small  town  on  the  coast  between 
the  Col  de  San  Giacomc  the  last  of  the  conspicuous  heights 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  the  Col  di  Cadibona.  the  first 
mountain  of  the  Apennines.  From  this  punt  (about 
44'  16'  N.  lat^  8"  18'  E.  long.)  ther  stretch  in  ft  north- 
eatteriy  direction  until  they  xMch  tfie  paw  ti  the  Boo- 
ehatta,  dm  north  of  Genoa;  tbanee  they  continue  to  mo 
eastwud.  and  a  littto  to  the  south*  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
PontremoU,  from  which  point  they  extend  in  a  general  south- 
east direction,  but  not  without  some  deviations,  through  the 
peninsula,  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  to  Capo  di  Leuca,  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Gulf  of  Taruito.  From  the  centre  of 
Calabria  a  branch  extends  nearly  due  south  to  Cape  Sparti* 
vento,  (37°  56'  N.  lat.,  16°  6'  B.  long.)  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  Italy  :  they  consequently  nm  through  6°  20'  of 
latitude.  The  length  of  the  chain  is  about  650  English 
miles  in  a  direct  line ;  but,  including  its  windings,  it  is  Uttle 
ahwt  of  800  miles. 

Hie  general  outline  of  the  Apemunes  presents  neither 
the  vertical  needles  of  the  Alps,  tne  sharp  peaks  of  the  Py- 
renees, nor  the  long  rooky  dins  or  escarpments  of  the  Jura 
mountains ;  their  forms  are  smooth,  rounded,  and  wavy, 
bare  rocks  scarcely  ever  appearing,  except  in  the  highest 
parts.  The  most  elevated  point  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  chain,  a  Uttle  eastward  of  Aquila,  where  Monte  Como 
rises  to  the  height  of  9521  feet,  an  elevation,  however,  which 
is  below  the  limit  of  peipetual  snow  in  that  climate.  The 
great  chain  is  usually  mvided  into  four  prinoipal  groups, 
called  the  Ligorian,  Stnueaa,  R«nan,  and  Neapiditon 
Apennines. 

l.The  Ligurian  Apgnmtui  wcirele  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  tnm 
the  Maritime  Alps  to  Monto  Oisa,  north  of  Fontremoli,  at  the 
souioe  of  the  littte  river  Magra,  and  from  thenoa  they  stretch 
in  a  Boath*easteriy  directimi  as  &r  as'the  borders  of  Tnt- 
oaiiy.  The  length  of  this  gnnm  is  about  1 20  mfles ;  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain  u  from  seven  to  thirty  miles 
distent  &om  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  from  the  Po.  From  their  north-western  extremity 
the  elemion  rather  diminishes  until  they  reach  the  pass 
of  the  Bocchetta ,  hut  from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  rise, 
and  in  Monte  Pellegrino,  near  the  south-eastern  extremity, 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  5161  feet:  the  bretuUli  of  the 
group  increases  with  the  height,  but  does  not  anywhere 
exceed  twenty-five  miles.  The  slope  of  the  muuntains 
toward  the  sea  is  abrupt,  and  is  broken  by  numerous  deep 
gullies,  the  beds  of  tonents,  which  rush  down  with  prodi- 
gious violence  when  swollen  by  rains.  On  the  Ifediter- 
raneaa  side  there  are  only  two  rivers  with  a  modnato 
length  ot  course,  the  Vara  and  the  Magra,  which,  after 
uniting  their  waters,  fidl  into  the  sea  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spexia ;  hot  from  the  northern  and 
eastern  slope  there  are  many  considerable  streams,  all 
tributaries  of  the  Po, — the  Bormida,  Scrivia,  Trebbia,  Nura, 
Taro,  Grostotlo,  and  Secchia.  The  beds  of  all  these  rivers  are 
sometimes  filled  with  great  torrents,  at  other  times  nearly 
dry,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  snow  which  lies 
upon  the  mountains  from  which  they  are  fed.  The  scenery 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  jiarticularly  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean side,  is  of  the  most  varied  and  beautifiil  description ; 
and  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Bocchetta,  nothing  can  be 
more  magnificent  than  the  prospect  on  issuing  from  the 
wild  mountun  ravine,  especially  to  those  who  there,  fbr  the 
first  time,  look  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  mountain  barrier  between  the  basin  of  the  Po 
and  the  coasta  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  is  traversed  in  several 
directions  by  ^eat  roads,  constructed  at  a  vast  expense  and 
widi  much  skill.  The  most  considerable  of  these  are,  l.tbe 
road  from  Alessandria  up  the  valley  of  the  Bormida,  by 
Acqui  and  Spigno,  over  the  pass  of  Montanotte  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4450  feet,  to  Savona.  3.  That  from  Alessandria  over 
the  plain  of  Marengo,  by  Novi,  Gavi,  Voltaggio,  and  the  Boc- 
chetta to  Genoju  3.  From  Parma  by  Fornovo,  up  the  valley 
of  the  Taro,  and  over  the  pa&s  de'  Cento  Croci  to  PontTomoti, 
and  thence  by  the  vall^  of  the  Magra  to  Aulla,  Banana, 
and  the  Gtm  of  Spezia.  The  omnmonieation  between 
ttw  sooth  of  Friuioe  and  Italy  is  by  the  odebrated  road 


htgan  under  Napoleon,  called  die  ComMMk  wUeh 
along  Hm  sea  coast  from  Nue  hy  OnegKt,  Strain,  GsnoB, 
Chiavari,  and  Hassa,  to  Leghorn. 

2.  The  Etruscan  Apemtnea  extend  fiom  Mmite  Pdl^ 
grino  to  Monte  Comaro,  in  12°  3'  E.  long.,  and  in  a  diieet 
line  between  Florence  uid  Fano,  a  distance  of  about  75 
miles.  In  this  ^[roup  the  mountain  chain  approadias 
nearest  to  the  Adnatie,  Honto  Comaro  being  about  twan^- 
four  miles  from  Rimini,  on  the  AdriatiiH  and  neariy  a  hun- 
dred flrom  OtUtaUo  oo  the  west  ooast.  Theslope  is  rapid 
towards  the  Adriatie  in  the  southern  part  of  the  groim,  but 
in  the  northern  part  few  is  a  grftdoil  ftJl  to  the  nanlies 
the  lower  Po  and  tfa»  sandy  plamswhieh  stntdi  from  Amm 
southward  along  the  coast  On  the  western  side,  fee  moos- 
tains  throw  out  numerous  btanehes  and  iUl  gradually 
towards  the  Heditermuean,  sinking  sonthward  into  the 
low  marshy  cotmtry  of  the  Maremma.  The  hi^Mst  points 
of  the  group  are,  Moito  Cinume,  6975  feet,  and  Monte 
Amiata,  west  of  Radieoftmi,  5794  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  summit  of  the  former,  which  is  a  Uttle  to 
the  west  of  a  direct  line  between  Modena  and  Pisteia,  thef* 
is  a  most  extensive  prospect ;  on  one  side  the  vast  plain 
of  Lombardy.  including  the  territories  of  Parma,  Re^gb, 
Modena.  and  part  of  Ronagna,  with  fee  Adriatki  in  the 
distance;  on  fee  ofeer  side,  a  great  part  <tf  Tosouiy, 
showing  the  whole  oovse  of  the  Amo  to  its  embouehnre 
in  fee  Meditemneen,  wludi  temuBatts  fee  view.  On  ti» 
eastern  side  of  this  group  there  are  nnmemu  strsams.  bat 
none  of  great  importanee;  en  the  western  side  ere  fee 
sources  til  the  Tiber,  and  fee  Ante  whidi.  though  nueh 
less  than  the  Tiber,  beoomes  a  considerable  stream 
bv  fee  waters  which  it  receives  from  these  mountains. 
The  communication  between  Lombardy  and  Florence  is 
by  two  great  roads  over  the  Apeiminet,  fee  one  fium  Mo- 
dena by  Pavallo.  Pieve-Pelago,  on  the  west  side  of  Monte 
Cimone,  through  fee  pass  ofTimalbo,  by  PistcM;  the  other 
from  Bologna  by  Lqiano,  through  the  pass  of  ^tra  Mala, 
at  an  devation  of  3384  feet 

3.  The  Bioman  ApmnittM  run  neecly  thnogh  the  centre 
of  fee  peninsula,  fimn  Hdnte  Coniera  to  lunte  Vdino^ 
which  IS  almost  due  east  of  Romsi  a  distanoe  of  eboot  145 
miles.  In  this  group'  are  the  two  most  h^  points  of 
the  wlude  chain  tit  the  Apennines;  they  are  sitOBtsd 
not  &r  from  each  other,  in  Abruiso  Ulfienore ;  the  one, 
called  II  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  of  whi^  fee  summit  Mmtte 
Como,  is  9521  Ceet  above  the  sea;  the  other,  Monte  Ve 
lino,  is  8183  feet  high.  Besides  these,  there  are  three 
other  mountains  of  great  heif^t;  namely,  Monte  Vetara, 
8135  feet  Monto  SibiUa,  near  Aseoli,  antiently  Ubns 
Tetricus,  7212  feet,  and  II  Terminillo  Grande,  norfe  tit 
Rieti,  7034.  These  are  all  covered  with  mow  the  grealsr 
part  of  fee  year,  for  snow  falls  smnetinws  in  Mav  and 
September.  Between  Monto  SibUla  and  Monte  Veiinoh 
several  branches  are  thrown  off  towards  the  Adrintio  sn 
one  aide,  and  towards  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  fee 
latter  having  a  sonfe-west  direetiw,  and  one  of  than  aooon- 
panying  the  lower  course  of  the  Tiber,  as  fer  as  the  plains 
near  Rome. 

4.  The  NeapoUtan  Apenmnu  include  all  that  part  of  fee 
mountain  system  of  Italy  which  extends  from  Mcmte  Vdinoto 
the  two  extremities  of  the  Terra  di  Otranto  and  Calabria,  Ca|ie 
Leuca,  and  Cape  Spartivento,  and  which  no  longer  fiirms 
one  great  range,  but  rather  a  diverging  group  «f  snbocdi- 
nate  dtains.  The  hishest  p<unt  towards  thsir  northern 
extremity,  is  Monto  Hiletto,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  antient  Samnium,  east  of  Venafrum. 
and  north  of  Capua.  It  is  6744  feet  hi^h,  and  in  the  vallm 
of  Mateae.  near  ite  summit  >now  is  feond  nsa^  the 
whole  year.  FVom  Monte  Chiltmfc  west  of  IVqa,  a 
great  branch  is  thrown  off  from  fee  oentral  chain,  in  a 
north-easterly  direction,  through  the  G^ntanata,  whidw 
turning  eastward,  runs  out  to  the  promonto^  oi  Chiganum, 
Mons  Gargamu  in  Apulia.  It  rises  in  several  plaoea  into 
considerable  elevations,  fee  most  conspicuous  of  whidi 
are  Monte  Calvo,  5295  feet  high,  and  Monte  Gargano, 
which  is  nearly  as  much.  Anofeer  great  branch  is  thrown 
off  not  far  from  Venosa,  Venutia,  and  stretehes  south- 
east, ferough  the  districta  of  Bari  and  Ottanto,  and  wife 
a  gradiially  diminishing  fall  terminates  in  fee  low  hiUa 
between  tha  towns  of  Gallipoli  and  Otranto.  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venosa  fee  mountains  also  take  a  western 
direction,  bending  a  little  to  fee  soufe,  and  terminating  in 
Cape  Campanella  opposite  the  roekjr  island  of  Csfsi;  «ms 
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^G^CtmpuHlU  to  Gape  Leue*  the  ttoantams  fimo 
•  eontiniioni  ourrilineH  boundtiy  between  the  nnrtheni 
jwrts  and  the  »uthern  portkm  of  teds  great  penuuula.  The 
main  eham  of  the  ApennuUB  stretches  flrom  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Venosa  to  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  and  rises  in 
many  pUces  into  mountains  of  great  height  The  most  lofty 
of  these,  II  PoUino,  is  on  the  southern  Bmit  of  the  prorince 
of  BasOioata.  (abont  40°  N.  lat)  and  is  7076  feet  hi^ ; 
patdMs  of  snow  may  be  seen  upon  it  even  in  July.  The 
oUier  lofty  mountains  of  Calabna  are,  Honte  Sirino  in 
Basilicata,  6000  feet ;  La  SUa,  east  of  Cosenza.  4935  feet; 
and  Monta  Alto,  the  highest  point  of  M<mte  Aipn,  east  of 
the  straits  of  Messina,  4380  feet 

Ornhgiad  ^rtietwe.—A  kind  of  eonventionsl  boundary 
has  been  laid  down  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
bat  it  it  impossible  to  draw  any  hne  of  separation  from 
diflbnnee  of  geologioal  eonstitution ;  there  u  too  great  a 
blending  and  inteAwittg  formations  of  dillbrent  ages,  to 
«naUe  us  to  tay  where  cme  system  of  mountains  ^ids,  and 
tiie  otiwr  begins.  AeocmlingtoSignor  Panto  of  Genoa,  who 
baa  examined  the  Nrathem  Aiwnniaes  widi  more  care 
than  any  other  geolof^  there  are  three  great  deposits  to 
which  tile  various  stratified  rocks  of  Liguria,  that  are  older 
than  the  tertiary,  may  be  referred.  The  lowest  is  an 
assemblage  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  t^o-slate,  and 
a  semi-granular  limestone ;  Hie  next,  an  assemblage  of 
amllaeeous  slates,  marly  sandstones,  and  slates,  sandstones, 
and  limestones ;  and  the  uppermost  consiBt  of  a  series  of 
mariy  limestones,  and  a  sandstone  called  macigno,  with 
impressions  of  marine  plants.  These  strata,  together  with 
aome  partial  deposits  puddingstono.  are  all  more  or  less 
ineliiied,  sometimes  nearly  vertical,  and  fluently  much 
ooBtortad,  partimlariy  the  uppermost  strata.  Upon  these 
are  fbund  deposits  of  tertiiry  Iwraation*  usually  in  Wicontal 
•trattflcation ;  but  they  ooenr  iHiiy  in  detsched  spots  of 
limited  extent,  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  tiie  chain,  while 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombatdy,  they  form  a  continuous  zone, 
durting  the  northern  slope  of  the  Apennines,  from  Ceva  on 
tiie  west,  to  FomoTo  on  the  east.  The  pfevailing  strati- 
fled  nek  of  the  ligurian  Apennines,  according  to  orocchi, 
u  that  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  macigno  ;  but 
that  term  is  appbed  to  sandstones  of  very  different  ages, 
and,  therefore,  some  uncertainty  attends  all  descriptions  in 
which  it  is  used.  It  contains  subordinate  beds  of  limestone ; 
but  no  veins  or  other  deposits  of  metals  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  it.  Besides  the  calcareous  beds  that  are  subor- 
dinate to  the  macigno,  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  what 
BroecU  conndered,  nut  in  some  cases  at  least  improperly, 
a  transition  limestone  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  ai^  the 
■■me  roek.appean  in  severalmaoea  sonthward,  along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tnemoanttdnitof  San  Jiwano 
near  I^a  are  composed  of  it ;  the  broccatello  marble  of 
Bienna  is  a  varietv  of  it  and  it  is  found  in  insulated  hills 
at  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Cape  Circello,  the  antient 
Circean  promonbny.  Not  a  trace  of  this  so  called  tran- 
sition limestone  ts  to  be  seen,  according  to  Broocbi.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Apennines.  The  southern  limit  of  the 
macigno  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 

Amoi^  the  unstra^ified  rocks  of  Liguria,  serpentine  is  by 
fu  the  most  important.  According  to  Pareto,  it  is  not 
found  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  but  commences  near  Savons, 
and  ooonpieB  a  ocmsiderabw  extent  of  country  between  that 
town  and  Genoa,  and  as  for  inland  ai  V^taggio.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  many  parts  of  the  Ugmiui  Apennines, 
fbrming  detaehed  groups  of  UHb  many  mUes  distant  ihnn 
•aeb  other,  and  Broectn  describes  it  as  oeeumng  as  fiur  as 
OrbiteQo,  which  seems  to  be  its  southern  limit.  It  is  not 
oonHned  to  the  Mediterranean  side,  hut  rises  up  near 
Bebbto,  Fomovo,  and  between  Sassuolo  and  Modena,  in  the 
basin  of  Lombardy.  A  variety  of  serpentine,  containing  a 
mixture  of  felspar  and  diallage,  called  m  the  country  gram- 
tone,  and  by  geologists  gabbro  and  diallage-roek,  is  found 
in  several  places ;  and  occasionally  of  a  quality  that  makes 
it  applicable  for  works  of  ornament  Serpentine,  under  all 
Lis  n^ms,is  now  classed  by  most  geologists  among  the  rooks 
of  igneous  origin,  ajid.  from  the  olwiBrvations  of  Pareto, 
Homnan,  De  la  Beche,  and  others,  it  is  probable  that  the 
great  disloeations  and  eontorlions  whidi  are  observed  in  the 
stmtified  toeks  of  Liguria  have  been  produeod  by  the 
forafble  iqieetion  d  this  rock  among  them,  m  a  melted  state, 
ftna  tb»  Ulterior  of  tin  ea^.  That  the  sopentine  Was  in 
a  hfgUy  beated  oonffilfon  ii  bdamd  Anm  the  altered 
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structure  of  the  slate  and  limestone,  in  many  places  where 
they  are  seen  in  contact  with  each  other.  Pareto  is  of 
qnnion  tbat  this  enmtim  of  the  serpentine  rook  place 
prior  to  the  deport  of  the  tertury  beds,  but  Elie  de  Beau- 
mcoit  considers  that  eruptions  have  repeatedly  taken  place 
and  even  after  the  fonnatum  of  fte  most  recent  strata,  as 
the  tertiary  deposits,  though  usuallv  horizont^,  are  some- 
times highly  inclined. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines 
there  is  a  distinct  group,  caUeQ  the  Alpi  Appuani.  separated 
from  the  main  range  by  a  considerable  depression.  In  this 
group  are  situated  the  celebrated  marble  quarries  of  Car^ 
rara,  which  have  been  worked  since  the  time  of  Augustas, 
and  continue  to  supply  many  kinds  for  architectural  pur- 
poses and  the  finest  qualities  for  sculpture :  there  is 
an  immense  export  of  tihe  marbles  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  limestone  was  long  considered  a  primary  formation, 
and  was  usually  referred  to  as  the  type  of  primitive  lime- 
stone ;  bat  it  was  aflMrwaids  thought  by  many  to  be  of  a 
more  modem  date,  and  fte  Chnnan  gmoaat,  F.  Hoff- 
mann, who  has  lately  visited  tiiat  part  of  Italy,  has  disco* 
vered  that  it  contains  organic  remains,  and  he  assigns  it  to 
the  same  geological  age  as  the  oolite  or  Jura  limestones. 
The  highly  crystalline  state  of  the  rock,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  greater  number  of  the  oivanic  remains,  he 
considers  to  be  ue  effect  of  heat  when  me  eruption  of  the 
serpentine  took  place.  He  traced  the  limestone  uninter- 
mptedly  to  where  it  contains  numerous  fossils ;  from  that 
pomt  the  beds  increase  in  inclination,  and  gradually  change 
their  internal  structure,  and  at  last  form  a  mass  nearly 
thirty  miles  long,  scarcely  ever  at  a  less  elevation  than 
4000  feet  above  uie  sea,  and  rising  often  much  higher,  as  in 
tbe  Panie  cteUa  Once,  at  the  soutnem  extremity,  6102  feet 
the  Fizio  dUeoello,  at  Hbe  math-west  end,  6147  feet,  and 
Monte  Saen.  above  Carrara,  5540  feet,  on  the  slc^  of 
which  the  numerous  quarries  axe  wocked.  The  limestone 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fngido  Ues  upon  clay-slate,  which  rests 
upon  mica-slate,  and  this  last  upon  gneiss,  and  Mr.  Hoff- 
mann  is  <rf  opinion,  after  very  careftil  examination,  that  tho 
two  latter  rocks  are  the  clay-slate  altered  and  rendnred  crys- 
talline by  the  action  offbeat 

After  leaving  Ijguria,  the  rock  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  Apennines  is  composed  is  a  limestone  which 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects.  It  contains  very  few 
ibsstls,  and  affbrds  very  little  interest  to  the  geolo^st ;  its 
uniformity  is  absolutely  wearisome.  Once  entered  with^  its 
domain,  we  may  travel  for  days  without  meeting  anything 
to  relieve  the  tedimn  of  its  eternal  sameness.  It  is  the 
sole  constituent  of  the  Apennines  of  IWany,  Rom^^a, 
Fabi^no,  Fo^no,  and  the  Abruzzi,  and  stretches  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  provinces  ot  BasOicata  and  Bari  to 
the  extreme  point  of  Otoanto.  The  Apennines  come  close 
to  the  left  bulk  of  the  Tib^  until  that  river  takes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  south-west  io  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Monte  Sant'  Oreste,  the  antient  Soroete,  which  is  an  outlier 
of  the  Apennines,  as  geologists  term  such  detached  hills, 
when  they  are  composed  of  tiie  same  materials  as  the  main 
ri^e:  it  rises  to  ue  height  of  2140  feet.  In  the  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  a  range  of  mountains,  composed  of  the 
same  limestone,  is  separated  from  the  cMitral  chain  l^  the 
valley  of  the  Tdoo.  This  detached  group,  the  tmitory 
and  stronghold  of  the  antient  Volsd,  extends  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  frmu  Ifonte  Fortino,  a  put  of  the 
antient  IMbmtes  I^epini,  to  the  sea  at  Terraeina.  and  risea 
in  some  placea  to  considerahle  heights :  according  to  the 
measurements  of  PMny,  Monte  Scniera  d'Asino  is  487S 
and  Monte  Capreo  4816  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Another  subordinate  range  extends,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  between  Salono  and  Nocera  to  Cape  Campanella. 
on  the  south  side  of  the  gulf  of  Naples,  of  which  the  island 
of  Capri  is  a  prolongation.  In  this  group,  Moote  St  An- 
gelo  di  Castellamare  rises  to  the  height  of  4688  feet  snd 
Monte  Solam,  in  the  island  <tf  Capri,  to  3195  feet  according 
to  Tenore  in  his  Oiogng)^  Pkffdqve  du  Royaume  di 
NapUt. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Aponiunes  the  limesUme  ia 
mostly  covered  by  tertiary  and  vucanio  products,  ^  that  it 
seldom  appmts  fer  tiem  the  central  cham,  unless  when  the 
subordinate  branches  rise  to  oonsiderable  heists.  On  the 
eastern  side  die  tertiary  deposits  do  not  extend  so  Air  south 
at  least  they  do  not  cover  a  great  «Etent  country,  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Pt^^lia  Pietrosa,  a  put  of  antient  Apulia, 
flie  limestone  ri«>.  to  the  |^,of^^Jg^^^ 
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bedi,  from  the  centnl  nnge  to  the  sea  dum ;  wad  in  tlfe9 
eulture  of  the  olive  and  vine  in  tiiat  oouatry,  they  break  the 
masses  of  limestone  to  come  at  a  layer  of  oohreous  earth  in 
wbioh  to  set  the  plants.  From  the  gxeaX  acaroity  of  oi^Einio 
remains,  we  yet  know  little  with  certainty  about  the  geological 
axe  of  the  Apenoine  limestones,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  say 
if  they  belong  to  one  or  to  different  periods ;  it  is  generally 
mippMbd  that  they  belong  to  some  part  of  our  secondary 
eeriea  between  the  Uai  and  the  chslki  apd  most  probably  in 

Sreater  part  are  equivalents,  in  point  of  age,  to  our  oolite 
eposits.  like  moat  otherlimestqne  fbrmotions,  they  abound 
in  great  cavema. 

Calabria  has  hitherto  been  Utt)e  e^iplored  by  geologisU. 
The  Apennine  limestone  extends  into  it;  but  there  are 
also  lai^e  tracts  of  the  oonntnr  occupied  by  primary  stnts, 
and  a  granitic  ridge  passes  uirough  it,  wbioh  risea  to  the 
height  of  several  thousand  feet  lliere  are  beside^  tertiary 
deposits,  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  allude. 

Low  hills  of  rounded  undulating  forms  skirt  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Ugurian  Apennines,  and  cover  the  ^ater 
part  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Apennines  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  They  have 
been  ctdled  by  geologists  the  Subapennines,  as  they  never 
rise  above  a  mwerate  degree  of  elevation.  They  are  com* 
posed  of  marls,  covered  by  yellow  sand,  both  aboiin.ding  in 
organic  remains,  and  have  Men  considered  by  Bzooohi.  who 
itnt  described  them  in  detail,  and  fay  other  secdogi»ta»  aa 
oelonging  to  one  period  of  fbrmation.  But  vi.  Lyell  is  tji 

r'  lion  toat,  while  there  is  a  considerable  correspondence  in 
arrangement  and  mineral  composition,  there  is  not  that 
close  resemblance  in  all  pa^  of  the  Subapennines  wlueh 
should  lead  us  to  assume  an  exact  identity  of  age,  an4  that 
the  fossiU  they  contain  indisputably  prove  that  they  were 
deposited  during  three  distinct  periods.  He  considers  that 
the  tertiary  strata  of  the  hiU  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  as 
well  as  the  givater  part  of  those  in  the  valley  of  th^  Bor- 
ihida,  belong  to  the  Miocene  period;  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Subapennine  Cormatians  of  Northern  It^  and  ^us* 
cany,  and  perhaps  those  arQund  Rome  al«9,  belong  to  the 
older  Pliocene  period;  and  that  the  tuf^coous  formauons  of 
Naples,  the  caloareonB  strata  of  Otranto,  and  probably  the 
neatvr  part  of  the  tertiary  beds  of  Calabria,  vera  d^osited 
during  the  aewv  'Ptioeeao  pniod-  (See  t^ell'a  Pnndp^t 
Onlogyt  yoL  iiL  oh.  xii.)' 

Tho  marls  are  oomposecl  of  day,  with  much  calcareous 
matter,  are  of  a  greyisVhcairn  or  blue  oolour,  often  without 
linea  stratification,  but  sometime^  thinly  laminated. 
They  are  frequently  great  thickness,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Parma,  where  the  marl  is  2000  fi»et  tbic)u 
They  contain  beds  of  lignite  and  of  gypsum,  find  detached 
orystali  of  gypsum ;  sometimes  they  pa«s  into  compact  lime- 
Btone,  and  occasionally  there  are  interatratiQed  beds  of  sand- 
stone. They  constitute  very  frequently  the  surface  of  the  coiu)- 
try,  but  more  usually  are  covered  with  sand.  The  great  arena- 
ceous deposit  lies  generally  upon  the  marl,  but  sometimes  it 
is  seen  reposing  ou  the  Apenniue  limestone.  It  sometimes 
Phases  into  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and  between  Florence 
and  Foggibonzi  there  is  a  range  of  oon^omerate  bebnging 
to  the  same  depout,  pstendipg  eleven  miles,  the  pebbles  ^ 
wiadbi  are  ohiefty  liinavtone.  (LyeU,  ibid,  vol,  iii.)  Both  the 
maris  and  the  y^low  sand  abound  in  organic  remains,  but 
not  universally,  for  there  are  often  large  tracts  of  both  withr 
out  any  fossils.  The  shelly  are  usuiuly  in  a  high  state  of 
preservation,  evon  to  their  colours  and  the  ligament  which 
unites  the  valves ;  they  are  referable  to  species  and  families 
of  which  the  habits  are  extremely  diversiOed,  some  living 
in  deep,  others  in  shallow  water,  some  in  rivers,  others  at 
their  mouth.  ]|lany  are  identical  with  t^tecies  now  inhs' 
biting  the  at^oining  seas,  others  with  species  now  living  in 
tropical  seas.  The  remains  of  corals  ana  fishes  are  not  un- 
firequent,  aa  well  as  deta(^d  bones,  and  even  entire  skele- 
toni  of  vhales  and  other  cetAcea.  The  skdetm  of  a  whale 
twenty-one  ftet  long  $Huid  by  Ci^an  near  Gaatel 
ArquatOk  betweaa  Fun^  and  Piaoenia.  in  tbo  marl,  and 
ovster-shells  were  adhenng  to  a  part  of  the  head,  showing 
that  it  most  have  lain  aa  a  skeleton  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Bonee  of  land  animals  are  frequently  met  wUh,  and  that 
th^  were  transported  to  the  bed  of  the  se^  i>  evident  from 
their  being  associated  with  marine  shells,  and  from  the 
thigh-bone  of  an  elephant  havinff  been  disinterred,  with 
oyster-shells  attached  to  it,  as  in  toe  itkstance  of  the  whale's 
skeleton  mentioned  above. 

Beaidsa  tbeae  raazine  tertiary  deponta*  then  are  pUiera 


which  are  Jaouite'infi,  that  is  to  sav,  tba.iiiateiiaJa  Qpurt  han 
been  deposited  in  fresh-water  lakes.  A  formation  of  this 
sort  occurs  in  the  Upper  Val  d'  Amo :  this  great  valley, 
which  is  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  consists  of  three 
distinct  basins,  connected  together ;  the  uppermost  is  that 
of  Areuor  the  next  that  of  Figline.  and  the  lowest  that 
of  I'Incisa.  The  basin  of  Arexzo  contains  a  d^ppeit  of 
rolled  pebbles,  heaped  together  without  any  order,  vidi 
fossil  bones  in  the  iQwer  part  of  the  mass,  and  covering 
a  blue  micaceous  clay,  with  bones  and  h^  of  lignite. 
In  the  basin  of  Figline,  the  same  clay  »  ooverod  by 
rolled  pebbles,  fine  aand,  and  coarse  qoartiopp  s^n^  and 
bones  nave  been  found  in  ell  the  bed*.  In  tfae  baidn  oi 
riueisa  then  are  tiie  ^ame  deposits  of  clay  and  pand,  but 
the  pe1)Uea  are  wanting :  these  last  aj«  Iwrger  in  vae  and 
more  numerous  in  proportion  as  they  are  peaier  the  sectw- 
dary  rocks  of  Vallombrosa,  in  the  upper  jmt  of  the  valley, 
from  which  they  have  been  derived.  These  deposit^  riaa 
considerably  above  the  present  bed  of  the  Anio ;  the  blue 
clay,  whiph  is  always  undermost,  from  50  to  60  feet ;  the 
gravel  as  much  as  200.  They  contain  qo  foss^  marine  pro- 
ductions whataoever,  their  shells  belonging  ex(4u>ively  to 
fresh  water.  The  most  extraordinary  circum^noe  con- 
nected with  this  lacustrine  deposit,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Apennines,  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  the  bones  of  great 
quadrupeds  belonging  tp  warm  climates,  aome  of  them  the 
inhabitanta  of  iwamps,  and  all  of  extifict  s^iea.  Tbey 
are  the  mastodon,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamua; 
the  skeletons  of  the  latter  are  exceedingly  abundant,  no 
less  than  forty  individuals  having  lieen  found  prior  to  18S9. 
BroDchi  relates  that  auch  is  the  quantity  of  elephoqts' 
bones,  that  the  valley  is  like  a  vast  cemetery  of  these  gigaptio 
animals,  and  that  before  the  peasants  learned  to  keep  these 
relics  for  sale  to  the  curious,  they  used  to  inclose  their  gar- 
dens with  legs  and  tbigb-btmea  of  elephants.  Besides  these 
greater  animals,  bones  have  been  fbund  of  bears,  hvmiaa, 
an  animal  like  the  panther,  wolves,  boars,  tapirs,  l^cunes, 
buffaloes,  oxen,  and  stags.  '  In  winterl'  says  Mr.  Lyell, 
*  the  superficial  degradation  of  the  soil  is  so  ra^,  that  bones, 
which  tne  year  b^ore  were  buried,  are  seen  to  pngeet  from 
the  Buifoce  of  the  soil,  and  are  described  by  fhe  peasants  aa 
growing,  f  n  this  manner  tha  tin  of  the  Dome  of  stags,  or 
of  the  tui^  of  hippopotamusei,  mtea  appear  on  the  sorfoee, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  entire  head  or  skele- 
ton.' 

Besides  this  great  lacustrine  deposit  of  the  Uiiper  VaJ 
d'Amo,  there  are  others  of  a  like  nature,  ^iicn  aa  at 
Cadibona  near  Savona.  where  strats  of  gravel,  aand,  and 
clay  are  associated  with  several  seams  of  lignite  or  brown 
coal,  from  two  to  six  feet  in  thickness,  the  whole  deposit 
exceeding  eight  hundred  feet  in  d^ith.  In  the  midst  of  the 
coal  beds  have  been  found  entire  jaws  aiui  other  bones  of  an 
extinct  quadruped  of  the  padiydermatous  or  thick-skinned 
tribe,  called  l^  Cuvier  Anthracotberium,  the  bime  itsd. 
being  changed  into  a  kind  of  coal. 

We  have  #till  to  notice  aver;^  important  feature  connected 
with  the  structure  of  the  Apenninea,  namely,  the  fogiai  which 
has  been  devasW«d  by  intoml  fires.  This  c^jion  is  nearly 
donfined  to  themiddW  part  of  Italy,  and  to  the  western  aid* 
of  it  The  Tclcanio  distriet,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded 
on  the  souQi  by  Cape  Campania  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
Bay  of  Ni^es,  and  op  the  north  by  Uie  river  Ombrone,  which 
enters  the  sea  a  Uttle  to  the  south  of  the  island  c^Glba;  the 
distance  between  those  limits  is  about  230  miles.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  which  is  about  fortf  miles,  is  if,  Radioofoiu  in  the 
high  rood  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  a  volcanic  mountain 
3060  feet  high.  Monte  Amiata,  which  is  also  volcanic,  »ud 
5794 feethigh,Uesimmediately westof RadioofanL  Vidcanie 
action  has  long  ceased  in  every  part  of  this  district,  exeept 
at  its  southern  extremity ;  and  there  are  no  historical  recoras 
of  that  action*  except  with  respect  to  Vesuvius  and  the  coun- 
try immediately  contiguous.  The  voloanio  matter  which 
oovera  the  country  is  mostly  in  tfie  state  of  ashes  and  cindera. 
eUher  l(Kwa  nr  uglutinated  together,  forming  what  tba 
Italians  call  itffit ;  out  there  have  Men  also  enipttons  of  solid 
lava  in  many  places,  which  are  now  seen  in  the  form  of  beds 
and  difis  of  hard  rock.  Of  these  last  one  of  the  moat  remariL> 
aide  is  the  group  of  hills  south  of  Home,  of  which  Moots 
Cavo,  the  antient  Alban  Mount,  is  the  most  oonspicQoua  part, 
rising  to  the  height  of  3110  feet  The  waters  of  the  Alban 
Lake  fill  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  from  which  streams 
of  lava  utoe  flowed  over ;  one  4^  these  mu  be  traced  by  tb» 
side  of  the  Ap^an  Way  to  within  twij^^^^^^sa  <tf 
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Rmw.  2n  tha  qnairie*  lime,  which  have  snpplMd  the 
pavinjf  stoRfts  of  the  city  in  antient  end  modern  timet, 
the  Wva.  it  ohseirtd  to  be  six^  feet  thick,  and  to  rett  upon 
previously  ejected  cinders.  'Die  Letf^  BMcciano,  north  of 
Kome,  was  once  the  orator  of  a  volcano,  and  i»  now  sur- 
xounded  hills  of  solid  lava,  which  send  forth  numerous 
braDohes,  antient  streams  of  melted  stone,  into  the  surround- 
ing couhtry :  and  befwten  th)»  lake  and  Civitft  Vecobia  there 
k  a  chatA  of  limestone  bills,  at  the  eastern  end  of  which  lava 
has  hutst  Aioudi.  and  now  fotmi  great  vartleal  tnasses. 
Another  range  m  bills,  oomtMaad  of  ounpaet  bva,  which 
branches  out  on  every  side,  is  in  the  neighbooAood  of 
Viterbo;  the  highest  point.  Honte  Soriano,  the  antient 
Mens  Ciminus.  is  4183  feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  district,  we  are  now  deaoiibing  is  not  covered 
by  volcanic  products,  &r  both  the  Apennine  limestone  and 
tertiary  formations  rise  up  in  many  places  from  beneath 
them,  and  in  other  places  they  are  covered  by  fresh-water 
depoaita  which  have  been  formed  since  tiie  empUons  ceased. 
The  country  round  Rome  is  overspread  with  volcanic 
natter,  and  the  seven  hills  themselves  are  composed  of  the 
same  materials  tying  aboVd  marinfe  tertiafy  formations. 
These  last  are  laid  bore  at  Qie  root  of  the  CapitDline  Hill ; 
and  Monte  Mario,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  "Hber,  446  feet 
high,  is  wholly  composed  of  the  Subapennine  deposits,  large 
(^ster-shells  havhig  been  fbttnd  in  abundance  at  the  very 
sninmiL  Ibe  vokMuA  podttfcH  ^  ftniAd  bUrh  amnur 
the^uo^tisAofflMApMiniifeTaBdn:  asaenoing  the  bed 
of  the  Teveraod;  Mwy  tdia  ftrms  lofty  niA»  nMr  Vico- 
▼an,  above  Tivoli.  and  still  fkrOrtr,  at  a  short  distanoe  from 
Snbiaco :  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  it  sunotmds  the  hisu- 
lated  Soracte.  atid  it  is  also  found  in  the  vidleys  of  that 
branch  of  the  Apennines  which  termiiMte^  in  the  sea  at 
Terracina.  It  is  an  important  dretmubuioe  in  the  geolo^ 
f^cal  histoty  of  Italy  that  the  tolcanio  products  altemate  in 
many  situations  with  the  tertiary  marine  deposits,  and  that 
elephants*  bones  have  been  found  at  co&siderabte  depths 
imbedded  in  the  tufa.  Marine  shells  are  contained  in  the 
tu&  or  Volcanic  ashes  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavo,  at  an 
elevation  of  more  than  9000  feet  above  the  eea.  We  pass 
over,  at  ptesent,  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  great  volcanic  dis- 
trict tfhich  surrounds  it,  because  these  will  m  treated  of  with 
wan  detail  upon  a  futnrti  Accasion.  There  are  several  in- 
fltanees  of  Toldani6  aMiofa  mate  in  the  centre  of  Qie  Apen- 
nines, and  tn  detached  fhnn  t^e  great  regioa  of  voleanos 
we  bdvB  hetn  tpeAing  as  at  Tuese,  between  Capua  and 
Beneveiito,  and  Mount  Thltiir  in  Apulht. 
^  We  have  alladed  to  deposits  sffll  newer  than  the  volcanic 
^eetnns :  these  are  of  fresh-water  formation,  and  are  an 
importani  feature  in  the  t>hysical  structure  of  the  country. 
Thev  tri  bompoted  of  sands,  clays,  and  marls,  and  of  the 
solid  stone  called  tfavertino,  a  corruption  of  the  antient 
name  for  It,  viz.  Tiburtinum,  because  it  was  fonnd  in  great 
abundance  near  the  town  of  Tibur.  All  these  deposits  con- 
tain lacn&ttine  shells,  particularly  such  as  frequent  stagnant 
waters.  The  travertmo  is  a  deposit  from  water  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  ac(a 
which  is  common  in  spring  waters ;  by  exposure  to  air  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  ttie  carbonate  of  fime  is  deposited; 
such  B[«intfs  abound  in  many  parts  of  eentzal  Italy  widiin 
the  Toleamc  Region.  In  some  ]ttrts  of  Tuscany  the  slanting 
sides  of  bills  are  coveted  with  ttavertino.  Several  instances 
are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lyell  (Prineipla  of  (Stohgjf,  vol.  i. 
ch.  tn.),  and  many  by  Brocch^  in  his  wmk  on  the  geology 
<rf  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  At  Vignohe,  near  Radico- 
&ni,  a  spring  has  deposited  a  series  of  stiata  to  the  depth 
of  3o0  feet,  and  the  stone  Is  so  compact  as  to  form  an  excel- 
Tent  material  for  architectural  purposes.  At  San  FUippo, 
the  water  id  so  highly  charged  with  calcareous  matter,  that 
a  hard  stratum  m  etonc,  a  foot  in  thickness,  is  obtained  in 
four  ihontlu,  and  there  is  a  deposit  of  it  a  mile  and  a 

auarter  in  length,  a  third  of  a  ttille  in  breadth,  and  250  feet 
lick  in  some  places.  There  are  vast  formations  of  travet- 
tino  at  TivolL  and  quarries  of  it  at  Pohte  Leucano  in  thd 
neighlMurhooid,  which  have  supplied  the  maferials  for  some 
of  the  most  splendid  ediSces  of  antient  and  modem  Rome. 
Tbese  fresh-water  deposits  appear  hi  so  many  places,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  extend  over  the  whole 
country  around  Rome.  Travertine^  containing  fresh-water 
and  land  shells,  some  of  which  are  identical  with  tho  snails 
DOW  common  in  the  gardens  of  Rome,  fornis  thick  solid  beds 
on  the  Aventioe  HiU  above  halfa mile  in  length;  andfresh- 
vstn  depoiita  an  fimnd  at  die  height  of  ISO  eet  above  the 


Tiber  on  the.Esqniline  .HUl.  In  many  places  they  oontain 
the  bones  <^  elephants,  and  other  land  animals,  as  in  tha 
oelebiatad  Mons  &uw  near  Rome,  where  elephants'  hones, 
inenisted  with  oaltsaxeotis  spar,  were  dug  out  of  a  g^vel  pit, 
at  a  depth  of  thirty  &et  below  the  surfitca. 

Befitee  eondudmg  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  geological 
strufltitre  of  the  Anennlnes.  it  will  be  useful  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  reader  to  those  great  revdlutiDna  in  the  phy- 
sical constitution  o£  Italy,  wfaioh  tha  racoida  preserved  in 
her  mountains  and  bee  a^l  so  eh»i^  point  out.  Many  and 
great  ehanges  most  have  taken  plaoa  in  Alt  poittoD  <tf  dw 
crust  of  the  ^tobe  Inig  befci^  the  Apouunea  ware  ftrmad . 
upon  the  eosHideration  of  tibsae  we  shall  not  enter,  but  shall 
c<mfine  onrselvea  to  events  of  a  mne  reemt  geidogieal  date. 
It  is  an  estaUished  princi^e  in  geology,  that  all  stratified 
roeka  containing  marme  remains  most  have  been  originally 
depositsdat  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  horisontal,  or  neariy 
horisontal  position,  and  the  inclined  strata  of  the  Apeuunas 
most  therefore  have  been  npbebred  from  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  i  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  the  same  time  raised 
seme  thousand  fe6t  above  the  enrfoce  ctf  the  water,  forming 
a  long  tongue  of  hind,  or  a  chain  of  islands.  The  rooks  <ff 
which  they  are  conipOBed  must  have  been  afterwards  in  part 
broken  aiwl  abraded,  to  supply  the  materials  of  tiie  conglo- 
merates and  other  tertiary  formatims  now  found  at  ^eir 
foot,  for  in  all  these  the  parent  rock  is  recognisaUe,  in 
nranded  pelAles.  These  materials  must  have  been  wadwd 
down  into  the  a^jdning  seas,  togethw  with  remains  of 
plants  and  of  tiie  animals  whidi  inhabited  the  land,  where 
they  formed  stratified  deponts,  inolosing,  during  the  process 
of  consolidation,  sheBs  and  other  marine  bodies.  By  a 
renewal  of  the  intern^  elevating  force  these  deposits  were 
in  their  turn  upheaved  to  form  the  Subapennine  hills,  and 
af  the  same  time  the  central  mountain  chain  must  have 
been  raised  to  a  greater  height,  greater  extension  must  have 
been  given  to  tiie  land,  the  islanos  disappearing  as  Ae  lower 
parts  of  the  mountains,  of  which  they  formed  the  summits, 
rose  more  and  more  above  the  sarfece  of  the  water ;  and 
thus  must  Italy  have  assumed  nearly  its  present  form. 
But  during  the  time  that  those  tertiary  formations  Were  in 
progress,  were  must  have  been  submarine  voleanos  at  work, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  spread  their  ejections  over  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  and  thus  they  became  interstratified  with  the 
materials  pooling  down  from  the  land.  There  must  tlwn 
have  ensned  a  renewal  of  the  upheavin  g  force,  and  the  aShut 
of  that,  wbetiier  by  suddra  or  by  omtinaed  gradual  eleva- 
tions during  a  hmg  period,  amounted  to  a  raiang  <tf  the 
land  at  least  3000  feet,  for  marine  shells  are  imbedded  in 
the  volcanic  tufti  of  the  Albui  Mount  at  that  height  above 
tktd  present  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  This  elevating 
process  must  have  taken  place  subsequently  to  the  ejeotimi 
from  the  snbmortoe  voleanos  of  the  ashes  and  tufo  which 
cover  the  country  more  or  less  on  the  westeni  side  of  the 
ApeniUnes  from  Tuscany  to  die  borders  of  Calabria ;  for 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  in  reguli^  stratified 
beds  and  contain  marine  shells.  That  they  were  riot  depo- 
iDted  in  fresh  water  is  alib  evident  from  this,  that  they  are 
found  ill  the  isUndi  of  Isehia  and  ProcicU  whet«  no  great 
Istkes  eonld  have  eirismd ;  and  in  tiie  former,  marinii  shells 
imbedded  in  tn&  vers  fAmetvtA  by  Mr.  Lyell  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3600  foet  The  new  hind  tbns  laid  ba»e  must,  in 
proeesA  ot  time,  bavb  become  covered  widi  vegetation, 
flourishing  in  a  elimaite  Aiited  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant, 
and  hippopotamus,  Wldch,  with  numerous  Ofther  animals  be- 
loiwlng  to  spetnes  now  extinct,  and  of  kinds  now  unknown 
in  Italy,  must  have  roamed  there  in  vast  numbers.  In 
this  state  of  things,  jiarts  of  the  country  must  hav6  been 
covered  by  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  for  Uciistrine  deposits 
are  met.with  it  Intervals  ne&rly  over  thC  whble  peninsula. 
Subsequently  to  this  epoch,  otner  great  .revolutions  must 
have  taken  place  when  the  barriers  of  these  lakes  were 
broken  down,  and  wheti  the  erosions  of  torr^nt^  and  denu- 
dations of  floods  foshlohed  the  surface  of  th$  c6untry  into 
thoHd  forms  which  it  iuw  presents.  Such  are  the  conchi- 
sions  to  whieli  an  examihation  of  the  geological  phahomena 

Itaiy  seems  th  lead. 

The  Flora  of  the  Apennines  is  so  very  nearly  the  same  u 
that  of  the  Alps,  that  it  would  be  suporfluous  to  add  any^ 
thing  respecting  thnr  botany,  beyond  r^rring  to  the  latter 

APENRADE,  a  banish  sea-pprt,  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  ffulC  called  the  '  Apenrader  Fobrde.'  in  the  Littie  Belt, 
aboaltwen^-seven  miles  N.N.W.  of  Sch^s^^^^i^^  J^hy 
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of  wbteli  name  it  is  oompmed.  It  has  sea-batlUt  a  tcnrns- 
men's  and  charity  school,  cotton-print  works,  and  three 
poof  houMS,  and  la  defended  by  a  castle,  in  wfaioh  the 
beUiirof  the  {dace  resides.  The  trade  and  navigatifui  (tf  the 
town  support  a  population  of  abont  3000.  The  harbour  ia 
shallow,  and  the  shipping,  therefore,  are  moored  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  the  bridge.  Its  open  roadatead  ia  nn- 
aafo  in  whiter  time.  Long.  S'^SS' B„  lat.  SS*^  S' N. 
AFBRBA.  a  ^wiea  <^ wild  gmnoHpig'  [Sm  Catt.J 
APBRIBNTS,  in  medicine.  [See  Cathabtici.] 
AFB^ALOITS  plants  omstitute  osie  of  the  diviainu  In 
Jossieu  s  Natwal  ^fttem.  Tbmy  comprehend  aU  graen 
which  are  dicotyledonous  or  eau^noos,  and  which  ham  a 
oatyz  wiUiout  cOTolla;  by  some  ^ey  aie  called  monochla- 
mydeous.  The  character  by  which  these  plante  are  defined 
is  as  constant  as  any  of  those  which  botanists  employ  for  sub- 
ordinate divisiona,  but  it  must  not  be  considered  absolute : 
for  not  only  are  many  of  the  genera  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  natural  affinities,  are  included  among  a|>etalovu  plants 
providied  with  rudimentary  petals,  but  it  oocauonally  happens 
that  in  oi^era  otherwise  constaiitly  flimished  with  a  corolla, 
particular  genera  occur  in  which  no  petals  are  produced;  a 
very  remarkable  inataaoe  of  which  ia  to  be  met  with  in  ibe 
pret^  little  shore-plant  fbund  on  most  of  the  sandy  heachea 
of  thia  country,  and  odled  Glaux  maritima.  This  species 
ia  TCiy  neatly  related  to  the  'primroae.  and  certainly  belongs 
to  tiie  same  natural  order  as  that  plant,  but  it  has  no  corolla ; 
in  place  of  which  the  border  of  the  calyx  becomes  coloured, 
and  it  therefore  apparently  belongs  to  tiie  apetalous  division, 
although,  in  reality,  it  forms  an  exception  to  the  character 
of  monupetaloua  plants.  It  is  circumstances  of  thiH  kind 
that  chiefly  constitute  the  difficulty  of  studying  plants  ac- 
cording to  the  Naiural  System ;  but  it  is  a  very  graat  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  such  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  student. 

APH£'LION,  from  the  Greek  dwu.  /nmi,  and  QXuc.  the 
tun,  means  Uiat  point  of  a  planet's  wbit  which  is  farUiest 
fnxQ  the  aim.  Its  opposite  point  ia  the  paiUfUtLiON*  fhnn 
wi^fiMr  tOt  and  4^oc>  Me  tun,  which  is  the  nearest  punt  to 
theaun. 


Let  S  represent  the  sun,  SAB  the  earth's  orbit,  or  plane 
of  the  echpdc,  and  S  A  a  parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the 
earth's  equator  cuts  the  ecliptic,  from  which  line  all  b^lio- 
oentoic  loi^tudes  (that  is,  measured  round  the  sun)  are 
measured  in  the  direction  <rf  the  earth's  motioD,  r^ieaented 
the  amw.  Let  CDB  be  a  part  of  the  orbit  of  a  planet, 
SB  the  longest  line  which  ean  be  drawn  through  S,  then 
B  ia  the  aphelion  of  the  planet.  If  a  plane  SBO  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  the  anrie  A  S  G  is  the 
heliocentric  longitude  of  the  aphelion  E.  The  term  ia  not 
usually  ^>plied  to  sateUites,  though  they  too  have  their 
tpheluk 

The  supposition  of  the  planets  moving  in  elliptie  orbits 
round  the  sun  is  not  true,  unless  the  ulipses  iheniselTes 
be  supposed  slowly  to  change  their  positions  and  figures. 
In  all  the  planets,  except  Venus,  a  very  little  more  than 
a  complete  revolution  must  be  made  between  two  aphelia ; 
in  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  a  little  lesa.  This  inequali^ 
ia  represented  by  saying,  that  the  aphelia  of  all  the 
plan^,  except  Venus,  slowly  increase  in  bngitudei  while 
that  VenuB  deineaaes.  The  apparent  motion  of  the 
aphelia  is  greater  than  the  real,  since  the  line  SA  moves 
slowly  backwards.  [See  Precession.]  The  apparent 
annual  motion  of  the  aphelia  is  the  anntial  precession  of 
.the  equinoxes,  together  with  the  real  annual  motitm,  except 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  in  which  the  apparent  motbn  is  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  diminished  by  the  real  motion. 
The  apparent  motion  of  the  aphelion  of  Venus  is  like  that 
of  all  the  others,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  for 
though  the  aphelion  of  Venus  moves  backmrds,  the  line 
.S  A  does  the  same  at  a  greater  rate.  The  following  table 
gives  the  heliocentric  longitudes  of  the  aphelia  of  the  bodies 
of  the  solar  system  at  the  dates  specifieo,  together  with  the 
appormt  annual  increase  of  longitude,  mi^e  up  of  real 
inoreaae  and  jpmeasion*  as  above  described.  Those  of  Uie 


new  planets  and  comets  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  bmm^ 
tained  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  those  of  the 
o\A  planets.  All  but  the  comets  are  taken  fkom  Batfy'* 
Attromomieai  Tahlet  and  Formula. 
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The  l<mgitaide  of  the  aphelion  of  HaU^'aconet  is  that 
]H«dieted  for  its  »proaching  appearanee, 

APHIS,  the  plant-louse,  or  puowon,  an  extensive  genus 
of  insects,  interesting  to  naturalists  on  account  of  their  very 
peculiar  economy,  and  no  less  so  to  gardeners  and  fiumera 
on  whose  crops  many  species  commit  most  destructive  de- 

Sredations.  As  instances  of  the  latter  we  may  refer  to  the 
op-fiy  (A.  htanuhi  and  the  beanslolphin  (A.  /ab<s)  ; 
flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  the  China  aster,  and  the  various 
chrysanthemums,  suffer  bom  other  species.  During  tlie 
summw  of  1833,  the  cabbage  and  turnip  crops  in  Kent 
were  much  iiijuced  and  o^n  deUroyed  by  couutleM  cwaruis 

These  insects  are  charaoteriied  by  ft  soft  oval  body,  a 
small  head,  entire  and  8emi.«lobular  eyes,  antenne  of  seven 
joints  longer  than  the  bo^,  often  setaceous,  stnaetimes 
thickened  towards  the  top,  the  two  joints  at  the  base  very 
short,  the  next  very  long  and  cylindrical.  The  beak  (Aouc 
tsllttm)  arises  from  the  under  part  of  the  head  between 
the  fitre-legs,  and  descends  almost  perpendicularly.  The 
wings,  when  developed,  are  four  in  number,  but  some  natu- 
ralists represent  the  upperwings  rather  as  wing  cases  (elytra), 
from  their  diflference  of  texture.  The  legs  are  very  long  and 
slender,  in  consequence  of  which  they  walk  awkwardly.  In 
sketching  the  history  of  theiie  singular  insects,  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  begin  it  at  the  close  of  autumn,  when 
many  of  the  apeoet.  such  as  A.  querctu.  A,  rotte,  &&, 
are  numeroni,  some  winged  end  some  without  wings,  <^  both 
sexes,  so  that  while  the  first  may  fly  to  a  distuice,  the  se- 
cond are  confined  to  their  native  plant  or  its  vicinity. 

After  pairing,  the  mother  aphis  de^sits  what  have  been, 
by  some  naturalists,  termed  eggs,  m  a  place  suitable  for 
their  pasung  the  winter;  but  cufferent  places  are  chosrai 
by  dinermt  species ;  some  choose  the  oak,  and  place  the 
eggs  on  an  exposed  twig  high  on  the  tree,  others  in  the 
shdtered  crevices  of  bark,  or  even  under  ground.  Bonnet 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  aphides  are  always  vivipa- 
rous and  never  lay  eggs,  what  are  commonly  called  eggs 
produced  in  autumn  being  a  sort  of  cocoon,  consisting  of 
the  young  aphis  indosed  in  an  envelope.  From  our  own 
observations  on  those  of  the  oak,  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  the  &ct ;  but  we  cannot  affirm,  upon  negatiw  evidence, 
that  none  of  the  species  lay  real  eggs. 

The  cocoons  or  eggs,  whichever  they  may  be,  remun  torpid 
during  the  winter  (the  parents  hanng  died  after  producing 
them,)  and  are  called  into  life  with  the  return  of  genial  wea- 
ther in  the  spring.  The  number  of  insects  produced  mtist 
of  oourse  correspond  to  the  number  of  cocoons  or  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  but  being  all  ushered  into  active 
life  at  the  same  time,  their  simultaneous  appearance  has  led 
to  the  popular,  but  erroneous  notion,  that  they  are  generated 
by  the  air.  Blighting  weather,  as  it  is  termed,  is  also  ac- 
cused of  spreading  the  destructive  swarms  over  hop-grounds 
or  bean-fields,  but  their  rapid  increase  is  whoUy  oaiued  hjf 
their  wonderftil  powers  of  multiplying. 

All  the  aphides,  it  has  been  weU  ascertained,  which  ap- 
Iiear  in  spring  are  exclusively  fbmales,  no  males  being  found 
till  the  autumn ;  and  these  femalea-«ie  endovrad  with  t 
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fecundity  almost  incradtble.  M.  Latreille  wft,  one  femde 
during  the  summer  months  will  produce  about  twenty-five 
a-day,  and  M.  Reaumur  calculated  that  one  aphis  may  be 
the  profienitor,  daring  its  lift,  of  the  eOOTmous  number  of 
5,904.900,000  descendants.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
young  female  aphides  produoed  during  summer  to  pair  with 
a  male,  which  indeed  would  be  impossible,  as  no  males 
are  then  to  be  found ;  yet  these  females  go  on  producing 
each  their  twen^-flve  a-day  of  living  young  ones,  all  of 
which  become  in  a  sboct  tbne  as  ftotile  as  their  parent 

This  ia  a  cireumstanoe  so  diffarrat  from  anyuiing  known 
unongit  other  anhnals.  and  altogetbsr  so  extrsHdinary, 
that  it  eoald  not  be  credited  had  it  not  been  proved  beyond 
all  contradiction  hy  the  careful  experiments,  suggested  by 
R£aamur,  of  the  French  academicians,  which  may  be  seen 
at  len^h  in  Int^l  HitceUaniei,  chap.  x.  The  result  was, 
diat  nine  generations  wore  obtained  vithottt  pairing  in  the 
course  of  three  months. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  most  species  are  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  prcyeeting  tubes,  through  which  they 
eject  a  sweet  viscid  fluid,  well  known  under  the  name  of 
honey-detp,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  an  .exudation  from 
the  leaves  on  which  it  is  found.  It  is  also  said  that  the 
aphides  feed  on  this,  which  is  impossible  titan,  the  structure 

their  moaths.  Auts,  however,  and  ben,  an  very  find 
of  it. 

ATHORISM  (Afo^^),  literally  *  a  limitatioa.*  or  *  a 
flxing  <rf  limits,'  and  hieuoe  asod  by  toe  Greek  viitm  to  ox- 
press  a  short  sentence,  containing  a  nunal  preemt,  or  a 
role  ti€  [Hvctice,  bri^y  and  fwcibly  expressed.  The 
term  has  been  adopted  in  medicine;  for  instance,  berth 
Hippocrates  and  Boerhaave  have  written  books  entitled 
AjMorimUt  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argu- 
mentatively,  but  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  Ffv  example, 
*  Neither  repletion  nor  hunger,  nor  anything  which  exceeds 
natural  limits,  is  ^ood.''  The  word  is  similarly  used  in  the 
ovil  law.  We  give  the  following  as  specimens  of  moral 
aphorisms. 

*  It  is  always  safe  to  learn  fiiom  our  enemies ;  seldom  safb 
to  instruct,  even  our  friends.' — Loam.  '  He  will  easily  dis- 
emi  how  little  of  truth  there  Is  in  the  multitude ;  and 
thoofih  thev  are  sometimes  flattered  with  that  aphoritm, 
will  hardly  believe  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voioe  of 
God.' — Brown's  Vv^ar  ErroFMt  book  L  3. 

Sayings  <^  this  wscription  an  well  adapted  to  make  an 
impreantm  (m  the  memory ;  but  they  tend  to  substitute 
antboritf  instead  of  judgment,  as  the  motira  of  action,  and 
may  therefore  be  as  well  applied  to  maintain  prejudices  as  to 
assert  truths ;  to  impose  conventional  and  needless  restraints, 
as  to  furnish  safe  rules  of  conduct  to  the  inexperienced.  It 
is  with  reference  to  this  that  Milton  uses  the  wurd.  *  There 
is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  cankered  in  her  principles, 
more  soiled  and  slubbered  with  ^fJioriaming  pedantry,  than 
the  art  of  policy.' 

APHRODITE,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
one  of  the  Nereides,  or  ocean  nymphs :  a  later  legend,  told 
by  Hesiod  (TAeo,^.  1S8),  relates  tluit  she  sprung  frt>m  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  ^oduced  when  Kronos  thnw  mto  it  the 
amputated  memben  of  his  fkther  Vranos.  Then  was  a 
celebrated  pioture  of  her  rising  from  the  sea  (avajvo^ni}, 
esteemed  tne  master-piece  of  Apelles.  (See  Apkllis.) 
She  first  eame  to  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus.  These  islands  were  her '  favourite 
places  of  resort,  and  many  of  her  epithets  are  derived  from 
them  (Cytherea,  Cypris,  Paphia,  &c.j.  She  was  assigned 
in  marriage  to  Hepheestus  (Vulcan)  the  god  of  metal- 
lurgy, ana  there  is  a  well-known  tale  of  her  detection  in 
an  amour  with  Ares  (Mars)  (See  Odyu.  viii.  266).  Hermes 
and  Poseidon  (Merc\iry  and  Neptune)  were  also  among  her 
favoured  suitors.  Her  amours,  however,  were  not  confined 
to  the  gods.  For  her  adventures  with  Adonis,  see  that 
article:  she  also  bore  ^neas  to  Anchises,  a  youth  of  the 
blood  royal  of  Trov,  as  is  largely  related  in  the  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  ascribed  to  Homer.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  was 
ranged  with  Apollo  and  Ares  on  the  side  of  the  Tn^s,  and 
in  attempting  to  protect  her  son  iBneas.  was  woimded  by 
Diomed.  According  to  the  fictions  of  the  /Emid,  ehe  con- 
tinued to  extend  her  maternal  care  over^ncas,  and  brought 
about  his  estabhshment  in  Italy,  and  through  him  the 
Julian  family  derived  their  descent  from  her.  To  the 
Ital^tns  she  is  known  by  the  namo  of  Venna ;  a  goddess, 
pcobnl^.  of  indiganong  origin,  hot  w  conflHindea  in  tbo 


fictions  of  poets  and  mythol(^ra  witii  the  Greek  Aphrodite, 
that  her  original  attributes  have  nearly  disappearod. 

The  goddess  is  usually  represented  naked,  or  with  very 
scanty  drapery :  her  peculiar  attribute  is  the  eeatm  invrhc 
t/tit,  II.  XIV.  214),  or  embroidered  girdle,  which  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  love  for  the  person  who  wore  it  Her 
favourite  animals  were  the  swan,  the  sparrow,  and  the  do%*e ; 
her  favourite  plants,  the  rose  and  myrtle.  The  bird  called 
iunx.  much  used  in  amatory  magic,  was  also  sacred  to 
bw.  It  is  a  general  0|»nion  that  her  worship  was  Intro- 
duoed  torn  Phcenieia,  and  ^t  aha  is  idontioal  with  Astarto, 
the  Phoeninui  goddess  of  the  moon.  Intheantienttem;teB 
of  Cyprus  she  was  odtwed  undnr  the  fbnn  of  a  conical  stone, 
which  was  probably  an  aerolite,  ^e  Grecian  artists  re{«e- 
sented  her  as  the  perfection  of  female  beauty.  One  picture 
of  Apelles  we  have  mentioned ;  another,  whidi  he  left  Imper' 
feet,  was  esteemed  so  much  that  no  artist  dated  to  compwtB 
it  Many  representetions  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture,  on 
coins,  &c.,  are  extant:  among  these,  the  celebrated  statue, 
called  the  Venus  de'  Me^ci.  is  that  with  which  we  are  most 
familiarized. 

APHTHCVNIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  whose 
epoch  seems  rather  difficult  to  fix ;  some  place  him  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  others,  as  Fabricius,  in 
flu  third,  and  other  critics  still  later.  We  know  with  cer- 
tainty that  he  lived  after  Qermogenes,  because  he  quotes 
this  rhetorician,  and,  in  foct,  workM  up  the  Pragmrnafmala 
of  Hermogenes  into  a  new  shape,  also  etttiOadProgymnaa- 
mata.  Tnen  ia  a  curious  nassage  in  Aphthomm  about 
Alexandria.  (See  De  Swy\  Abd-AUatif,  p.  182.)  Aph- 
thtmius  has  also  left  forty  Greek  fhbles. 

The  wtHrk  of  Aphtiionius  is  an  elementary  treatise  on 
rhetoric ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenUi  centuries  it 
was  much  in  use,  and  there  were  nnmerons  editions  of  it 
Since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Aphthonius  has 
had  no  editor,  and  we  believe  very  few  readers. 

Aphthonius  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus  with  the 
other  rhetoricians:  Rnetoret  Grteei.  Venice,  1508,  fo). 
The  latest  edition  is  by  J.  SchefTer,  Upsal,  1670  and  1680, 
8vo..  with  the  Ptvrumnatmata  of  Thean, 

APIAN,  or  APPIAN  (PETER),  an  astronomer,  and, 
we  may  add.  astrologor,  bom  at  Leipeig,  died  at  Ingoldstadt 
where  ne  was  pnfbMor  of  mathnDuuks,  in  1 5$2,  aged  fifty 
seren^  ffis  real  name  waa  Bienewitz,  sometimes  missput 
BinewiU.  Bum  in  Gennsn  signifies  a  bee,  wbenee  Uw 
Latin  Apianus.  He  was  in  favour  with  Charles  V.,  who 
gave  him  an  orAtx  d  knighthood  and  the  tide  of  Ckrant  ss 
well  as  mffn  substantial  rewards.  HeiajprineipaUy  remark- 
able for  his  observations  of  comets,  and  »  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  observed  that  their  taib  are  generally  turned 
ih>m  the  sun.  He  also  attempted  the  solution  of  astrono- 
mical problems  by  mechanism,  as  described  in  his  Optu 
Ceesarmm,  and  is  said  moreover  to  have  pointed  out  the  use 
which  might  be  made  of  lunar  observations  in  navigation. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  (which  are  now  uninterestinf^),  see 
Vossius  de  Seientiis  Mathematicit ;  Montucla.  Histmre  dat 
Mathem^  vol.  i  p.  6S3 ;  and  Hutbm's  Maihemoiieal  Dic- 
tionary, article  *  Apian ;'  but  more  particular^  Kiistner, 
GMcAicAtoder  ifaM«ma(tft.voLii.  P.94B.  when  mote  detail 
is  given ;  or  Teissier,  Eiogew  det  Hommet  Savantt  Leyden, 
1715.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  him  at  Ingoldstadt  whieh 
place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  in  1658,  on  account  of  his  em- 
bracing the  Protestant  religion.  He  et^joyed  some  celebrity 
as  an  utrooomer  and  mathematician,  and  died  professm-  at 
Tiibingen,  in  1589.  It  is  not  correct,  as  stated  in  several 
accounts  of  which  Montucla  is  apparently  the  source,  that 
the  only  work  of  his  which  has  been  preserved  is  a  letter  to 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL  (See  Btograpki*  CMImt* 
$eUe,  and  the  work  of  Teissier  above  cited.) 

APIARY,  a  place  for  keeping  bee-hives,  derived  fVom 
the  Latin  apit,  a  bee,  and  fonnm  like  the  word  *  aviary.' 
The  proper  situation  of  an  apiary  engaged  the  attention  of 
antient  bee-keepers  as  much  as  it  w>ea  in  modem  times, 
and,  leaving  out  a  fow  fluidfiil  partieulari,  the  diiectiona 
given  by  Columella  and  Viqpl  an  aa  good  now  as  whoi 
thqr  were  writtcm. 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  apiaiy,  Vi^il  say^* 

'  A  ftnlian  miut  fa*  Anpd 
To  saiUof  «1ud  Inpervbiw,'— OMffittv. 

Milton  alleges  that  *  it  is  not  material  in  what  aspeot 
the  stock  stands,  provided  the  sun  shines  on  tbe  hive  ouco 
in  the  eoune  itt  the  day,  fbr  that  w^-peopled  hives,  ki^ 
drr.  will  thrive  in  most  situations.*  H 
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m,  th»t  the  tifuxf  iboidd  face  betweea  fhe  scmth  ftDd  west, 
in  a  place  iwitlMr  too  hot  nor  tat  moch  expond  to  the  cbli. 
'  1  have  ever  found  it  beat,'  he  aa^s,  *  to  place  th6  nnrath  of 
the  hives  to  the  vest  in  sprhtt,  eare  being  taken  that  tbey 
enjoy  the  afternooh  aun;  OtB  morning  nin  ia  extremely 
dangerous  during  the  ooWer  montha,  when  ita  glare  often 
tempte  thete  industrioas  insects  out  to  their  rain ;  whereat 
the  mouth  of  the  hive  being  then  in  Uie  shade,  the  bees  ra- 
main  at  home,  and  a?  douds  generallT  obscure  the  afternoon's 
auQ  at  that  seuon,  the  bees  escape  tne  temptation  of  gc^g 
oat.   When  fbod  ia  to  be  obbiined,  the  varmth  of  the  aii 
round  the  faira  eonttnueam  tbe  afteiiioim,wfaioh  atrenKtbaii 
the  bees,  ud  enaUea  them  to  pumw  tiieir  labounr.'  Dr. 
Bvana,  in  his  pretty  poem,  gives  very  aimitar  dtrectton*~- 
*  Smoa'd  ftmlba  «ub  vhere  no  (kluriro  dawn 
ChUk.  yrbOa  it  tampU  Uwn  o'er  Um  dev-duip  Uwa  t 
Bnt  U  in  loiOed  ving  iba  Utaminn  nam, 
Sol'a  hat  brfght  iloriw  Hglit  than  to  tbrir  home.'— n*  Shi. 

Bonner  stands  alone  hi  reeommendfaig  an  easterly  eispect, 
whioli  we  frequently  observed  to  be  chuen  in  the  numerous 
apia^  iiii  Germany ;  we  found  those  in  Switzerlajad  and 
BavOT  more  commonly  placed  towards  the  west. 

Witdtnah  preren  a  situation  in  which  bees  'returning 
home  fWiTA  their  labmirs  may  descend,'  and  Keys  says,  *  a 
valley  is  prefbra^l^  to  high  grounds  to  favour  their  increase 
but  this  Is  of  Itss  imj^rtance,  perhaps,  than  having  free 
egresd  and  ifigresit  in  nght  lines  from  and  to  the  apiary. 

As  td  the  tmJtiDcts  of  the  apiary,  the  old  recommendatiotis 
of  Vligfl  ar^  as  excellent  as  uty  In  modern  works.  He 
say«-^ 

'  Let  fK(h  Rpringi  and  pandi, 
Verdant  with  mou.  ba  neax  ;  and  ibAUmr  fnooka, 
T^t  vit^  awlft  ennent  Uiroagh  tbe  moMdovi  rmi 
Tm  ndg^Vting  bahki  ma;  tempt  them  to  iyoii 
Tie  heal ;  and  freca  with  hoipttable  boughs 
Obrlooa  detain  tbam.  WfaethM  dull  la  penai 
Tbi  water  ■land,  or  flow  In  lifinf  rilli ) 
Into  the  midit  throw  wUWir-boa|{'hi  acrou. 


And  pUnkT  atonea;  where,  aa  on  t&tdga*  ralrd. 
Th^r  may  aUlhij  and  to  the  aummer-itin 
Elt^&dthdf  wlDga;  if  ebanee  the  caatem  blast, 
Bebt'rooa,  hai  itirinUed  them  fetnmlng  lale ; 


Oi  planf'd  lhara.  Uown  aakam,  Into  tne  watnt.'—Trapf. 

Dr.  Bevan  thinks  an  apiary  woold  not  be  well  ^tnated 
neat  a  great.  lirer,  nor  iA  tii*  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  as 
windy  weather  might  whiri  the  bees  into  tbe  water  and 
iegtny  them;  yet  we  have  seen  very  tfarMag  apiaries  all 
alM^  the  RUne,  and  on  the  bardera  <tf  (he  BwUa  Uke«. 
O^im  hm  reoDnmiaided  th«  nrichbourhodfl  of  tin  ma- 
co«it  as  v«rT  eU^ble»  from  a  notkm  mat  lite  bees  aHi  fimd  of 
aaa  watet*  whidi,  howevar,  Key*  denies  fton  wrttmal  obMO^' 
vatioo,  fa^  own  beet  ^vUg  been  kept  near  the  sea. 

Heaths,  or  plaoes  siboandin^  in  wiM  flowery  are  ibe  beat 
sites  for  an  apiary,  and;  in  defanlt  of  fliis,  pasturage  must 
be  wovid^,  sneh  as  gardens  whfetw  flowers  are  oultivated, 
and  Belds  in  which  are  sown  buck-wheat,  elover,  or  sainfoin. 
The  expedient  of  tran»portmg  apiaries  to  distant  places,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  nf  the  seasons  when  different  flowers 
are  in  bbw.  has  been  resorted  to  in  various  countries,  parti- 
cirfarly  in  Egypt,  and  along  the  great  tivers  of  Eiu^ope. 

M.  Haniet,  who  was  French  consul  in  Egypt  in  1692, 
informs  is  that,  about  tbe  end  of  October,  all  such  inha- 
Utants  of  Lower  Egypt  as  possess  hives,  embark  them  on 
tbe  Nile,  and  convey  them  upon  that  river  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
oaloolatii^  to  uhTe  there  at  tbe  time  when  the  innnuation 
is  iubaidinff,  ai^  the  landi  hav&ig  been  sewn,  th6  flowers 
beghi  to  bud.  Tbe  hives  being  come  to  this  part  of  Egypt, 
are  thoe  placed  i^ramidioally  in  boats  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  after  being  marked  and  numbered  by  the  several 
owners.  Here  tiie  beesfM  in  tbe  fields  during  some  days, 
and  when  it  is  sirpnosed  that  they  have  got  in  eJI  the  honey 
and  wax  that  eon  tie  met  with  within  twe  or  thrte  leagues 
round,  their  conductors  convey  them  in  the  same  boats  two 
01  thr^  leagues  lower,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  collect  all  the  rtchea  of  the 
new  station.  Thiu  the  earth  forwards  ita  productions,  and 
the  ptenti  come  into  bloom  in  proportion  ad  they  6om6 
nearer  to  their  plaoe  of  abode.  In  fine,  about  the  beginnin 
of  Fibmary,  aftor  having  travelled  through  the  whole  lengt! 
of  Egypt,  they  arrive  at  the  spots  whence  thcnr  hod  set 
out,  and  return  to  tfiair  tfespeetive  habitations :  for  coie  is 
t^n  to  set  down  exactly,  in  a  roll  or  renter,  every  district 
whence  the  hives  Mt  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
their  number,  and  the  names  of  tlM  particular  persons  who 
sent  them,  as  likewise  the  mark  or  number  of  ue  btata,  in 
which  they  were  plooed  aoooidinE  to  tiieir  aavsral  lialiita- 
tioiik   Nwbuhr  aav  upba  tin  Nfla,  bttWMfl  Gfeini  ftad 


Damietta,  a  convoy  of  ^000  bites  Ifi  fheir  trtaisit  fton 
Upper  Efkpt  to  the  Itelta. 

Girfdsmrtn  describes,  from  hift  own  obMrfation,  a  kind  of 
floating  apiiry  in  some  ports  of  France  and  Piodmont. 
*  They  Intra  on  bOaid  of  one  barge,'  he  says, '  three-Score  or 
a  hnndnd  boa^hlves,  well  defoftded  from  the  inclemency  of 
an  accidental  storm ;  and  with  these  th6  oWn6rs  float  gently 
down  the  stream ;  on^  bee-ldVfe  yields  thn  proprietor  a  con- 
sidshible  incoa«.  IThv,'  he  adds,  *  a  ihethod  similar  to  this 
has  nfever  been  odopted  In  England,  where  we  have  mora 
gentle  rivers,  and  mar*  flowery  hanks,  thui  in  any  other 
pert  ^  fiioworldi  I  know  not ;  certainly  it  might  be  tamed 
to  advantage,  and  yield  th«  poaaesaitt  t.  tkcnH,  tttoagh  pe<<- 
hno  a  ueonote  ineome.* 

Dr.  Beraa  sirangly  reeonnnends  tiie  ttpiary  to  be  rodftd 
in  by  Mooting  a  bee-bwcMe,  or  convming  to  thift  nsa  some 
btdldhig  already  ouiBtractod,  as  much  preferable  to  an  i^- 
ary  out  of  doors,  both  for  convenience  and  securihr,  as  ml 
as  ullimatt  profit.  He  tfaos  describes  his  o^>^*liiew^ole 
tniilding,  besides  answering  the  purpose  of  an  apiary,  may 
be  made  subservient  to'  other  uses :  my  own  serves  for 
storing  potktOM.  The  potatoe-cellar  is  *n^k  two  thirds  of 
its  depth  in  the  earth,  ahd  the  bee-house  Is  raised  upon 
having  a  couple  of  steps  up  to  the  doot.  The  dimensions  ca 
both  are  seven  fiset  six  inches  by  tix  foet  dear  vitibia, 
wliich  affords  room  for  five  colonies. 

'  The  piles  or  stories  of  bee-box^  are  placed  in  the  bee- 
hoaso  at  somewhat  less  than  two  feet  k^rt,  so  as  to  make 
tbe  extftMftl  entraneeii  to  the  seiferal  piles  about  a  yard 
asunder,— (Sei  the  pUib  whtcli  forms  tbe  fltmfi^ieee  of 
Dr.  Bevttn's  «tork.) 

'  On  the  inside  ot  fhe  bee-house,  the  boxes  in  the  tipper 
ro*  stand  about  table  haght,  those  in  the  lower  about  six 
inchek  above  the  floor.  OA  the  outside,  (he  entrances  to  the 
ujmer  row  are  about  five  to  the  lOWer  about  three  tbet 
trim  the  ground.  The  etitrances  through  the  wftll  may  be 
out  in  stone,  bricks,  or  wood,  and  should  be  chamfered 
away  on  the  outside,  leaving  the  wall  at  thoee  parts  as  thm 
as  practicable,  arid  lettinf^  the  opening  eoihre^nd  in  jsize 
with  the  outlets  that  are  sunk  in  the  floor-botuds  herealldr 
deuribed.  "the  potatoe-cellar  ia  buiH  with  bricks,  the  be«- 
house  of  timber,  Uthed  and  plastertd  tfitbin,  8»3  thatehad 
on  tbe  6utside. 

*  Where  tbe  bees  «iter  the  h6xei,  twe  wooden  shelves  or 
retthig-boards  Are  fixed,  two  dr  three  inches  thiek,  to  pre- 
vent warping ;  1h»'  extend  tbe  whole  len^  of  the  truOdrnj^ 
an  ftbout  a  foot  wide,  and  rest  on  enis  pieces  nailed  Ast  to 
the  niffighCs  with  w'hich  fhe  bee^hoose  is  built ;  these  cMsi 
pieces  extend,  also,  about  flfteen  inches  bito  the  bee-hoose^ 
where  they  serve  as  supporters  for  the  shelves  on  wfaieh  the 
bee-boxes  are  placed.  The  resting-boar^  on  the  tmtiide 
are  divided,  by  bricks  on  the  edge,  into  several  compartmenta* 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiece;  the  bricks  extend  the  fbll 
width  of  the  resting-boajd,  and  all  the  compartmenta  are 
slated  over.  Thus  the  entrances  are  sheltered,  and  aeoom- 
modation  is  alTorded  for  the  bees  when  (hey  are  at  any  time 
driven  home  by  stress  of  weather  in  greater  numbers  ttian 
can  readily  pass  through  the  entrances  into  the  boxes. 

*  The  linilding  ia  not  only  thatehed  oh  the  top,  but  down 
Uie  aides  and  ends,  as  low  as  the  potatoe-cellar.  On  that 
side  where  tin  bees  enter,  the  boxes,  the  thatch,  of  course, 
tenainates  at  the  top  of  the  compartments,  over  which  it  is 
spread  ontto  ai  to  conceal  the  mte  eoiverings.  The  floor 
of  ibe  bee-honse  is  boarded^  and  ^e  potatoe-eeUar  is  ceiled, 
the  space'  between  the  ceiling  and  the  tota  above  bdng 
filled  up  with  dry  tewdust' 

It  is  but  right  to  sa:y,  however,  that  Keys  is  altogether 
against  placing  hives  on  benches,  and  he  thinks  it  a  great 
deal  woi^e  to  haVe  them  under  cots  or  sheds  with  shetvca 
therein  one  above  another,  on  the  principle  recommended 
by  Eh*.  Bevan,  ihasmu<;h  as  these  afford  harbour  for  enemies 
and  are  inconvenient  to  mans^.  Keys  himself  recom- 
mends for  each  hive  separate  vb^tt&i  made  by  driving  Anr 
strong  stakes  into  ihi  ground  three  or  four  feet  apart,  in 
the  form  of  a  square.  Eight  at  ten  of  these  in  one  plac^ 
be  thinks,  are  enough,  and  when  more  swarms  are  to  be 
disposed  of,  he  thinks  it  better  to  have  them  in  separate 
gardens  to  prevent  qiuurrel^,  which  often  happen  what  the 
swarms  are  numerous. 

The  TaxxniB  fbrms  of  hives  kHU  be  ootieed  under  tin  artioift 
Hits. 

APItllUS.  There  were  three  Romans  atfioB  name,  dt 
ofthemoelelAatBdfo^^g^e^jglo^^^^^  Tbrnta/t 
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Xbnuu;  die  third  with  TrajM.  Qf  thw  the  second  u  ue 
BmBt  ftooai.  bein0  oelebrated  9eneoa.  PUny.  Juveifal, 
Kwtial,  fee.  JUianmit  (p>  7,  Cwftuh.)  plwres  him  Dnder 
SSMiii*!  fcoiiw  hii  gBQ^nl  npu$«tion  p)t  profuse  an^ 
ddioate  Bttdition  to  th*  gwJtiflieXion  (tf  hit  owp  palat^,  he 
vibtiiDi  onditiritb  that  ftuiW  fiir  orig^  yiwiAW  in  the 
•BmpouiioB  ctf  Mtein  oakea,  hffnmvahfr  distuguiahaid  hy 
tiw  flfithot  Jpicim.  Saneea  aayi  that  oe  wm  alive  ip  bjf 
tjaatb  an4  iofiMlad  the  «g«  eatabhabing  •  le^lar  school  of. 
■rafesMin  and  papttB  in  thiB  KiSDse  of  good  eating  in  Rome, 
from  which,'  is  the  days  of  simplieity  and  Idveri^.  even 
^^wipben  had  been  «xiMUed  u  the  oprruptori  of  y^uth. 
tbe  iowrdinitte  npeiue  of  hia  ouUnary  esublishment  reduced 
hi*  fortune  and  involved  him  in  debt ;  he  therefore  found 
hima^  obh^  to  lodi  into  hi»  fiffairy,  and  regulate  his 
expenditiin.  He  Ibund  when  bi»  iacumhrances  were 
cleared  off,  he  should  have  left  a  pittance  utterly  inadsqua^ 
to  keep  snob  a  body  and  aoul  together ;  therefore,  he  took 
penoB  in  pfeCnenee  to  pining  aner  unattainable  ^urie«. 
PUny  calls  him  tha  greatest  gornandiser  that  ever  uipeaiM 
m  ttowodd.  and  m«)tioi»  witfiisngouta  inyented  by  him ; 
ia  riwrt,  be  waa  tfa«  CtnA'f  Oracle  <tf  imperial  Rome.  Tbe 
tiiird  Apioius  ii  to  be  honoured  as  the  inventwof  the  ^ci  o{ 
piekling  oysters  (Athen.  7.);  several  jars  of  which  he  sent 
to  the  Xmpeioi  Tr^an  when  in  Pajma*  Pistaut  a»  was 
their  destination,  tlwy  naehad  it  in  high  preaervatioo  Md 
tuoptin^  savour. 

The  name  of  Apiciui,  long  after  the  time  even  <^  the 
last  of  these  three  pbilQa<uaber»,  was  familiar  as  a  houeer 
hidd  and  eulinaiy  ward.  Their  fiuna  was  perpistuKted  by 
the  spirit  of  party :  add  the  cooks  of  ages  »ltet  wena  divided 
into  Apicians  and  anti-Apicians.  A  treatiao  '  re  CuU* 
waia  H  extant  under  the  na&ie  of  Coalius  Apicius.  It  is 
eooaidsfBd  by  cndes  as  antient,  altboagh  not  written  by 
any  of  tho  three  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Martin  lister 
rsfttbliahed  it  in  I«ndan  in  1705.  with  the  titli>i>s  OhmM 
et  Con^m$aHt,  the  th  Jrh  Caqmnaria.  tkf!  bumonws 
Dr.  King  ridiculed  it  pi  a  poem,  eoti^ed  Z7k«  4rt 
Goobew.  (See  Biog.  UnnmBa.) 

A'PION.  son  d  Poaeidoniaa,  was  bom  in  Ouis.  a 
tewtt  in  Libya,  savea  days'  journey  from  Xbi»h».  proba- 
bly the  mocbm  Oasis,  edled  El  W^.  Apioa  was  edn- 
osied  at  Alexandria,  and  wished  to  pass  fi>r  *  Greek  native 
of  tfiat  eity>  alibough  he  was  of  Egyptian  extraotion.  Some 
lum  thought  that  the  name  of  Apun  is  derived  Stam  A|ki. 
AjMon  wee  a  diaciple  of  Apollonins,  the  son  of  ArdiitHua, 
and  o£  DidiymuSf  whom  he  imbibed  hU  fimdnees  ta 
tho  poetry  of  Homer.  Undta-  the  empwor  Claudius,  iriso 
rdffned  a.  n.  4 1 — 14,  be  suceeedod  the  Grammarian  Tboon 
at  Home.  Whrai  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  AlDXaudria 
endetLToared  to  dopwre  the  Jews  who  loaidad  then  of  the 
ptirilagea  eoafen»diqponth«a  by  Alnanderthe  Gnat  at 
tha  fiiondatiM  of  the  oity,  and  eonflrmad  try  the  Ptolwnies 
and  tho  Cmam,  Apien  waa  appointed  to  advooate  their 
eauae  ^ainattiie  Jaws.  On  this  oceasbn  he  endeavoured 
to  kiwue  tbe  wrath  of  the  emperor  Gaius  Caligula,  by 
pointing  out,  that  the  Jem  would  neither  erecrt  statues  to 
tha  oaiperOT,  nor  awear  by  his  name,  whilst  tber  pre- 
&md  to  wor^irp  the  head  of  an  ass  made  of  solid  geld, 
which  was  mT  immense  value,  and  waa  stated  to  have  been 
flnt  diaoovinrBd  when  Antioehus  Bpaphanei^  entered  the 
tenple  at  Jerusalem.  Antioohua  Sinpfaanes  was  reported 
to  have  taken  this  idol  assay,  and  to  bave  set  a  Greek  oap- 
tive  at  IttMTty,  whom  be  fbund  oonflned  wi&in  the  sanc- 
tuary in  order  to  be  eaerifioed  after  having  been  fattened 
bjr  the  moat  ddieiow  animal  food.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Jewa  wasp  in  Uw  kaUt  of  |wepating  erory  year  sTioh  a 
hunaa  aattiBee,  In  Aa  fntemuea  of  whiah  thay  diaoofned 
dM  ercolB  of  Itatttiiky,  and  that  all  Jews  tasted  ammallT 
these  human  entrails,  in  order  to  pledge  themselves  afresh 
i»  Into  the  Greeks. 

Apiou,  with  these  monstrous  fiibles,  did  not  la&r  succeed 
afaiiiBtFhilo,whowas  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dna,  to  ^ead  their  eause.  Fhilo,  who  was  at  tbe  head  of 
the  embassy  of  tbe  Alexandrian  Jews,  oommeooed  his  reply 
to  Apion's  BcetHWtion,  but  tbe  Emperor  Oalus  insultingly 
ooBOHUulad  him  to  leave  the  imperial  presence.  All  ex- 
PMrtod  the  worst  eonsequences  from  tbe  emperor's  wr^h,  but 
FliAo  said  to  the  bystanding  Jews :  Be  of  good  cheer,  for 
Cains  attacks  us  with  words,  but  really  be  has  begun  to 
flglit  against  God.  The  Emperor  sent  Petronius.  the  suc- 
of  VttafflW,  •■  legato  to  Syri»,  with  ordets  to  plaee  a 


ffiftue  of  hif  impwial,  or  rather  divine  miyesty,  in  the  tenpla 
at  Jerusalem.  Petronius  marched  an  army  into  Judaaa,  but 
was  SQ  much  touched  with  the  jntreaties  of  the  Jews  not  to 
Pfofane  their  sanctuary,  and  with  their  readitiess  rather  to 
01^  than  to  admit  the  en^ror's  statue,  that  he  delayed  the 
commencement  of  the  wax,  and  requested  the  emporar  to 
revoke  bis  orders :  Caius  granted  tl^  retvoot^ion  to  hi* 
favourito  Herodey  Agrippa,  but  eommaiuled  Fetruuua  to 
cbu^nlt  suicide  for  bis  disobedience.  Tb«  ^ws  of  Calignl^'a 
death  arrived  in  Syria  before  the  letter  in  whii^  Petronim 
was  ordered  to  kill  ^self,  if  be  would  avoid  the  toi^ures  pre- 
pared for  h'un.  Thus,  ijp4on'^  plan  to  hurt  the  Jews  was  pm}* 
yidenttally  Mm-  i^^Mt  Joee{^.  Areinfologia,  1.  xviii.  cap.  8.) 

Philo'^  work,  entitled  vipl  ipiruv  xai  wtfti  wfffa^ias  wpitt 
Faiov,  Embat^  io  tha  ^m^or  Caittt,  is  still  ii^  p{u-t  extant 
Apion  was  esteemed  for  bu  lemming,  but  already,  hefore  his 
contest  with  Pbilo,  be  wa^  known  at  Rome  as  a  map  of  osten- 
tatious character.  !fiberius  named  him  Cyntiaium  mm4i. 
Cymbal  of  tkf  univtrn,  on  aoooun^  of  his  vain  boastings ;  hut 
pliny,  ^pion's  disciple,  calls  him  rslher  publicta/mea  tftn- 
panw^,  or  tfip  If^lettrum  qf/amt.  Ute  following  writiogB 
of  ApipD  we  fli)4  flupted :  MgnptiqcOt  in  five  books :  thif 
9ork  contained  a  d^scnj^n  ^  the  cunositiei  ^f  Egypt - 
4  History  Qfcqriling  to  Nations;  On  the  l^erit*  qf  4kif^ 
qntUrthfiCrre^;4gainttth«Mof;  On  tha  Lmuru  qf  4^^ 
eim  i  On  t^$  language  qf  Borne ;  De  DUdplimt  Igatallica  t 
AfCty  t)/uffMcfi.  But  of  all  tiiese  writings,  tbfre  have  onlv 
beep  praj^ryed  the  »b»y  of  Amirochu  ana  yte  J4<3^  (G^ 
lius,  V.  1 4) ;  sod  the  Dol^n  at  Dicaarchia  (QeDius,  viL  8> ; 
with  fragments  froni  the  worl^  against  the  Jews,  pretetved 
by  Josepljus  in  h^  reply. 

Flavins  Josephus  wrojte  two  books  on  the  antiquity  of 
the  Je^s  against  Apiou  his  death.  In  the  first  hook 
Joaephus  refutes  the  gross  mistakes  and  mlirepreaentatMns 
of  Manetbo.  Berpws.  and  many  other  Gentuas  who  had 
written  without  aocurate  inlumatioD  on  the  a&irs  ci  the 
Jews.  Vast  of  tbowqrkti  against  whie^Joawbuivriotettre 
now  hMt,  and  only  known  from  h»  i^iotations.  In  the  h*- 
ginniqg  of  ^e  second  book,  Josephus  reftiloa  especisUy  the 
misieprssentations  of  Apion  and  his  authorities-  Tin  dedi- 
cation qf  thsse  two  books  to  Epaphroditus,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  dedications  prefljied  to  the  Gwel 
according  to  St.  jUuke,  and  the  Aots,  to  Theophilua.  (See 
12  riSVr  pages  535  and  «36,  ed.  Bteitbaupt  Se- 
neca, ^.  8S.  FUn.  Prt^.  Hut,  Nat.  ani'lib.  xxxvl.  o.  IS, 
Ersch  and  Gniber ;  Suidaa,  ad.  Ktistar.  i.  p.  8670 
APIS.  [SeeBKB.] 

APIS,  a  saored  bull,  vhose  station  and  temple  were  at 
Memphis  in  Egypt  He  must  be  distinguished  from  Mneuis, 
the  sacred  bull  of  Helic^is.  The  real  or  true  Apis  waa 
known  firom  am<mg  all  other  bulls  by  oartain  marks,  which 
an  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  niny  (iil  28 ;  viii.  46). 
His  Initb  is  oommonly  described  u  mincnlous ;  though  pro- 
dnoed  from  a  oow,  his  e<meeption  waa  oanaed  fay  tiie  oaseant 
of  lightning,  or  (he  inUuenoe  of  the  moon's  beams.  When 
tha  bull  Apu  died,  or  had  been  put  to  death  irfter  living  the 
preooribed  numbor  of  years  (according  to  some  authorSies), 
a  auoeeasor  was  diligently  sought  fax,  and,  when  found,  was 
installed  in  his  temple  of  Memphis  with  all  due  soleraniqr. 
The  oow  was  not  eaten  in  Bgypt,  but  the  bull  was  used  as 
fbod ;  ^et  no  bull  could  be  slaughtered  till  it  had  been  first 
ascertained  that  it  had  none  of  the  marks  which  charac- 
terized a  sacred  bull.  When  this  was  ascertained  satislhc- 
tcnnly,  the  priests  put  a  seal  or  mark  on  the  animal,  to  sig- 
nify that  it  might  be  sUughtered :  no  unstamped  bull  comid 
be  slaughtered,  under  ^in  of  death.  The  otyect  of  the 
regulatim  was  probably  the  raising  an  income  by  a  tax  on 
sluightered  ammals.  Hiem  mi^  poasibtyba  ottieriea- 
aonaalao.  (£Ferod.ii.S8.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  existed  at  least  as  late  as  the  rrign<tf 
Septimius  Sevenis.  We  hear  of  Cheeks  and  Romans  ol 
rank  paying  their  respects  to  tha  hull  of  Memphis,  in  which 
onriosi^  and  superstition  appear  to  have  been  blended. 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  visited  MMuphis,  sacrificed 
to  all  tbe  Gods,  and  Apis  among  the  rest,  in  which  he  showed 
more  politiesl  wisdom  than  the  Persian  madman  CarabyseSi 
who,  300  yean  before,  bad  insulted  the  Egyptians  by  stab- 
bing &eir  deity.  Germanicus  Cnsar,  when  be  visited 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  went  to  see  Apis  at  Mem- 
plus.  It  waa  a  favourable  sign  when  the  animal  would  take 
food  from  tbe  baud  of  his  visitor,  and  the  reverse  was  looked 
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•hordy  iflar  at  Antioeh.  Strabo  deMsibes  Apu  ud 
hU  temple  in  the  IbUowing  torau,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to 
Egypt  (xviL  p.  607) : — '  Memphis  contuns  a  tempte  of  Apis, 
who  is  the  same  as  Osiris.  The  bull  Apis  is  kept  in  an 
wartment  (<n)K^),  snd  is  regarded  as  a  god :  he  is  quite 
white  on  the  forehead  and  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
in  every  other  part  black.  By  these  marks  they  alvays  de- 
cide vhich  bull  is  to  be  the  successor  of  Apis  when  he  dies. 
In  front  of  the  apartment  is  an  inclosure,  in  which  there  is 
another  apartment  tar  the  bull's  mother.  They  allow  the 
aacred  bull  to  come  into  this  court  or  inclosure  at  certain 
times,  and  chielly  for  the  purpose  of  being  shown  to 
strangerB.'  The  bull  Apis,  it  is  presumed  (Herod,  iii.  29.), 
was  embalmed  when  ao  died.  Lucas  says  (vol.  L  p.  34S, 
Vbaage  fait  en  1 7 1 4)  that  he  observed  bulls'  htnds  in  several 
nicbes  A  thft  catBCombs  of  Abonair:  he  also  finmd  a  bull 
embalmed,  and  in  a  great  chesty  on  vfaidi  the  head  of  tb/e 
animal  was  represented ;  the  case,  he  says,  was  gilded  and 
painted.    (See  also  Abd-Allatif,  De  Sacy,  p.  201.) 

The  deity  AfM  was  probably  a  symbol  of  the  Nile  (see 
Jablimsky,  Pmtheon,  A^s),  or  of  the  eavdi  and  fertility, 
•a  the  cow  also  was  in  the  Egyptian,  and  still  is  in  the 
Hindoo  mythology.  The  god  Sivas,  in  the  Indian  mytho- 
logy, has  his  saored  bulls,  which  are  characterized  by  certain 
marks,  and  a  colossal  bull  of  stone  ia  often  an  ornament  of 
his  temples.  The  bull  (but  not  the  cow)  ia  an  object  of 
worship  BtiU  in  India.  (See  (Lionel  Briggs'  Letters  on  Jn- 
dia,  p.  72.)  The  sacred  bulls  of  Benares  still  walk  about 
the  street!  of  the  holy  city,  ot  stop  up  the  road,  and  can- 
not be  distortMd  without  au  due  nqieot. 

The  tendeoOT  of  the  Israelites  to  All  into  the  idotatrona 
vmhip  of  tiie  ball  or  oov  is  seen  ftom  tiw  histOT  in  Exo- 
dus,  xxxii. ;  and  at  a  later  period,  Jeroboam,  who  had  spent 
iome  lime  in  Egypt,  set  up  two  calves,  one  at  Dan  and 
the  other  at  Bethel,  and  estabUshed  temples  and  priests, 
probably  in  honour  of  Apia  and  Mneois  respectively.  (See 
1  Kings  xiL ;  compare  Rosea,  chap.  x. ;  Bohlen's  AUet  In- 
dfm,  i.  252,  8«s. ;  Jablonsky's  PaTUherm.) 

A'PIUH  is  the  botanical  name  of  a  genus  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  among  which  the  only  species  of  any  importance  is 
the  common  celOTy,  Apium  graveolens.  This  valuable  vege- 
table is  found  naturally  in  the  ditches  of  almost  every  part  of 
Europe ;  it  is  even  met  with  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  where, 
if  it  ua  oi^n^y  been  earned  thither,  it  has  naturalised 
ilaelfi  In  tma  eouutry  it  is  very  oommm  in  manypfawea,  as, 
fa  iastanoe,  in  the  ottohea  near  Sandwich. 

It  is  a  remarkable  &ot  that  this  plant,  which  ia  so  sweet 
and  wholesome  when  cultivated,  ia  altogether  acrid  and  unflt 
for  food  when  wild.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  quality  of  the  two  states  is  owing  to  so 
large  a  part  of  the  stem  and  leaves  of  the  cnltivi^  species 
being  hidden  from  the  action  of  light  by  the  soil  which  is 
heaped  up  about  it,  and  being  in  cousequence  unable  to 
generate  m  much  abundance  the  peculiar  principle  on  which 
tbe  acridity  depends.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
explanation,  it  evidently  does  not  apply  to  the  variety  called 
oetniao,  in  which  the  sweetness  and  wholesome  character 
ctf  ouUivated  celery  a»  maintained,  altiiougfa  no  part  of  the 
leavea  an  deiaived  of  the  ftOl  influence  of  i^t 

For  the  enlture  of  oelen  and  its  varietiea,  aee  Ciury. 

Parsley,  which  was  formerly  oonsidrnd  a  apaoiea  of 
apium,  will  be  noticed  under  Pxtsosblintth. 

APLOME.  [SeeOABNXT.] 

APOCALYPSE.  The  wozd  apocalypse  (liiraniXv^ic) 
fflgniAes  literally  unemmingt  tmveikm^,  and  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament  to  express  especially  au  extrawdinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God.  In  thii  sense  the  apostle 
Paul. speaks  of  his  'preaching  Christ  according  to  the 
rev^atton  (Kord  droK&Kvi^iv  fivirr.)  of  the  mystery,  which 
was  kept  secret  since  the  worid  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest,  by  the  commandment  of  the  everlasting  (3od 
made  known  to  all  nations  for  the  obedience  of  fkith.' — 
Rom.  xvi.  35, 26.  C^pace  alao  ]  Cra-.  xiv.  6,  where  we  find 
that  when  the  Christiana  aasembled,  every  me  had  »  psalm, 
a  doctrine,  a  tongue,  a  revelation  (apocalypse),  or  an  inter- 
pretation. In  these  and  similar  passages  the  gift  of  teach- 
ing, of  interpreting,  and  of  announcing  future  events  is 
distinguished  from  the  revelation  ((^locafypee)  of  the  oounoil 
of  God  to  the  spirit  of  the  receiver. 

But  the  woru  apocalypsis  ia  used  in  a  still  more  confined 
sense,  to  express  especially  the  prophetical  revelation  of  the 
future  development  of  the  Messiah's  king^nn.  Works 
whuh  daseribe  flifaixe  confliota  between  Oie  power  of  tine 


Messiah  and  the  mpoaing  powers  of  Satut  nabitef  in| 

superstition,  form  the  apocalyptical  Uteratuie.  The  renh^ 
tions  in  these  wmks  communicate  visions  In  sjrmbidiDd 
language.  The  t^poeafyplieal  is  a  branch  of  the  onfAatimf 
literature.  Every  apo&tiyptieal  book  is  prop^tkal,  tmt 
evwy  prophetical  bow  is  not  apocalypUcaL 

Apocalyptic  writings  devdope  uat  future  kiogdoin  cf 
the  Messiah  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  ths 
Biblical  doctrine  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Tnts* 
ment  Apocalyptic,  as  well  as  profone,  literature,  bu  ik 
epochs  and  periods  of  flourishing  and  of  decay ;  and  U  v 
divided  into  canonical  and  apocryt^al  branches. 

The  first  epoch  is  the  Jewish.  The  book  of  Daniel  ii  Ai 
prototype  of  all  subsequent  apooalypaea.  lbs  AndaattAl 
idea  of  Jewish  apocalyptica  is  tne  flnt  advent  ^  Oi 
Messiah  in  order  to  lay  the  foondatkm  of  his  kingdam 
In  the  Jewish  mncalypticB,  everything  conoeming  Oi 
Messiah  is  fiiture. 

The  second,  or  the  Cbrutian,  epoch,  of  apocalyptic  litsn* 
ture  begins  after  the  development  of  Christ's  kingdm: 
consequently,  the  Christian  ^tocalyptics  are  clearer  tlua 
the  Jewish.  The  Jewish  apo(»lyptics  still  continued  tftw 
tile  first  advent,  as  long  as  the  ideas  about  the  Meuiili 
retained  great  vigour  among  the  Jews ;  but  they  d^eov- 
rated  into  apocryphal  imitations  of  earlier  apocalypsat 
These  apocryphal  apocalypses  of  later  Jews  were  oAen 
interpolated  by  Christians.  The  decay  of  Jewish  apnm- 
lyptica  after  the  first  advent  was  necessary;  because  Chiti- 
tiani^  is  the  only  true  continuati<Hi  vi  jBiblieal  JudiioB. 
The  stream  of  Jewiah  apocalypties  is  lost  in  tiie  saadi  of 
the  Tatanud.  Sonie  aeoount  of  Jewish  smosy^  uoet- 
lypaes  will  be  given  under  the  artiolas  Hikoch,  Bau, 
Patriarcbs,  Isaiah. 

In  tbe  history  of  the  Apooalypse,  we  have  to  considar  idn 
was  the  author  of  tbe  work  who  calls  himself  at  tbe  eos- 
mencement  of  the  first  chapter :— *  Johannes  a  servant  o( 
the  Lord.'  Some  critics  have  asserted  that  this  descripdui 
which  the  author  gives  of  himself  ia  a  proof  that  tbe  Apo- 
calypse was  not  written  by  tbe  apo^e  St.  John,  but 
another  servant  of  the  Lwd,  who  would  not  assume  uj 
apostolic  dignity ;  and,  flirther,  that  in  the  usual  title  of 
the  book  CAitokoXv^  XwScwtm  rov  itokbyw)  he  ts  not  edbd 
St  John  the  ^xietle,  but  only  John  the  dmne,  or  tiie  dM- 
logjon.  But  moat  critics  suppoae  that  Ute  pmamt  tide  n 
the  Revelations  can  only  refer  to  dwt  apostle  who  wrote 
more  explicitly  about  the  divine  logoe  (0nO  X^roc) 
other  of  the  evangehsta.  Those  wb>  enSwtain  any  doubt  m 
this  head  will  And  in  Suioer's  Theaaimu  that  the  Gnefc 
words  ftom  which  our  terms  theology  and  theob^^  m 
derived,  mean  respectively  in  the  antient  fiUhers,  eneeiaUf 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  logos  and  teaoben  of 
the  logos.  Whoevn  compares  the  phraaeology,  imsgerr> 
and  drctrine  of  the  Apocalyiwe  with  that  of  tbe  gHpel  sod 
tbe  episties  of  St.  John,  will,  indeed,  find  a  great  difference. 
The  Greek  style  oS  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  tinctured  vift 
Hebraisms,  and  its  imagery  is  bold.  Thea^leofthego^ 
pel  and  the  epistles  approaches  more  neatly  to  the  duw 
Greek,  and  is  almost  without  imagery. 

Polyoarp,  Ushop  of  Smyrna,  a  sucoeasor  of  ana  of  Ao* 
pastors  to  whom  dw  seven  apocalyptical  iMtan  in  a. 
and  iii.  were  addieesed.  was  a  dbaple  and  ftiend  «  St. 
John  the  apostle;  and  Papias,  bish^  (tf  Hierapolii  nw 
Laodicea.  was,  according  to  the  statement  oi  Irenwu  (w. 
Hter.  V.  33.J.  *  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  flriend  (tf  P(d;GsnL' 
Polycarp  and  Papiaa  were  highly  esteemed  aatbors.  ro 
lyoarp's  letter  to  the  Philipptans  is  still  extant,  but  <^ias 
writings  of  Papias  some  fragments  only  have  been  ineseim* 
In  Polycarp's  letter  to  the  PhiUppiana  the  Apoealypie  b  not 
mentioned ;  but  his  disciple  Irnunu  acknowledges  its^ 
thenticity,  and  appeals  to  the  tastunony  tiuse  who  n* 
seen  the  face  of  St.  John. 

We  have  Che  testimony  of  tiie  two  Cappadocaaa  Uahop^ 
Andreas  and  Arethas  Cssarea,  who  lived  in  titt  w 
(quarter  of  the  flith  centiny,  that  Papias  reoogused  &> 
inspiration  and  andientici^  <rf  the  Apoealypsa.  Andrasi 
says,  at  the  conclusun  of  his  introduetiMi  to  bis  oommentt^ 
on  the  AfXical^yte,  *  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  many  wotra 
about  the  inspiration  <i£  the  Apocalypse,  since  those  blessen 
men,  I  mean  Gregory  tbe  theologian  and  Cyril,  »» 
besides  these  the  more  antient  also,  Papias.  Irenwu,  He' 
thodius,  and  Hippolytus,  testify  to  its  credibility.'  AieUiu 
being  later,  retreats  tuarly  the  aame  atatsment  in  the  pn* 
face  to  his  own  commentary,  g^aa  ^ad.haiwidingto"' 
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Alnandriiie  Chronicle,  a.d.  163;  therefore  he  mnat  have 
been  my  young  when  be  heard  SL  John,  who  died  about 

AJ>.  98. 

Jutinas  Martyr,  who  lived  between  a.d.  140-160,  and 
was  nearly  contemporary  with  Polycarp  and  Fapias,  was 
bom  in  Palestine,  and  acquainted  with  Alexandria,  Rome, 
and  Asia  Mincff.  At  Ephesus  he  hdd  his  ^moua  dial(«ue 
with  Trypho  the  Jew,  which  is  atill  extant   Justinus  Mar- 


tyr quotes  in  this  diak^ue  Jer.  Ixt.  17,  &c.;  Oen.  ii.  17 ; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  4,  to  support  his  doctrines  about  the  millen- 
nium, and  adds,  that  John  the  apostle,  in  the  Apocalypse, 
likewise  prophesied,  that  the  believers  in  Chridt  should 
dwell  in  Jerusalem  1000  years  before  the  general  resurrec- 
tion and  final  judgment 'should  take  place. 

Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  to  which  town  one  of  the  apoea- 
lyptica]  letters  is  directed,  belonged  to  the  biblical  critics  of 
uie  second  century,  and  wrote,  acecnding  to  Eusebins,  'on 
the  devil  and  the  Apocalypse  of  John.*  Jerome  savs,  in  effect, 
the  same. 

Ffohablr  at  the  oonclunon  of  the  second  century*  Theo- 
philus,  l>ishop  of  Antioeh,  wrote  s^nst  the  heresy  of  Her- 
mo^nea.  This  work  is  lost,  but  Eueebius,  who  read  it, 
testifies  that  Theophilus  took  some  proofs  (/tapmpioc)  fVom 
the  Apocalypse.  Theophilua  seems  also  to  use  apocalyptical 
langua^  in  bis  work  {Ad  Aatolyctan,  ii.  28) ;  '  the  demon 
(devil)  IB  also  called  dragon  (Sp6Kuv).'  Hence  we  infer  that 
the  Apocalypse  was  known  in  the  second  century  and  in- 
fluenced the  language  of  the  Christians. 

EusebiuB  mentions  likewise  that  ApoUonius  (who  was, 
according  to  the  book  Preedestinatus,  which  was  written 
in  the  fiAh  century,  bishop  at  Ephesu?  in  the  second  cen- 
tury) quoted  the  Apocalypse  against  the  Montanists  them- 
selves, although  these  heretics  derived  their  errors  especially 
from  this  part  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  dke  most  important  testimoo]^  in  &TOur  of  the  Apoca- 
Ivpae  IB  that  of  Irenseus,  who  died  bishop  of  Lyons  a.d.  202. 
Irennus,  m  his  work  against  heretics,  quotes  long  passages 
from  the  Ajpocalypse  of  John,  whom  he  calls  expressly  the 
'disciple  of  Jesus'  and  'the  recipient  of  the  revelation.' 
This  presupposes  that  its  canonical  character  was  tlien  gene- 
rally recognised.  Irensus  defends  the  apocalyptical  num- 
ber 666  against  the  spurious  616,  by  stating  that  all  war- 
ranted old  manuscripts  contained  666,  whi^  number  was 
also  supported  by  the  teatimony  of  those  who  saw  the  face 
of  John.  Irenseud  modestly  confesaea  his  own  inability  to 
explain  this  number,  and  says :  '  If  the  name  of  Antichrist 
were  to  have  been  openly  proclaimed  in  our  days,  it  would 
have  been  declared  by  him,  who  saw  the  revelation,  for  it 
was  seen  not  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  almost  in  our  own 
age,  namely,  at  the  condusion  of  Domitian's  reign.'  This 
testimony  is  important,  because  Irenseus  was  born  in  Asia 
Minor  where  the  Apocalypse  was  published;  and  he  grew  up 
in  ftiendly  intercourse  with  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  uenaeus 
knew  the  fi-iendly  circle  of  St  John,  and  the  accounts  which 
were  in  vogue  among  his  disciples.  Irenseus  had  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians in  the  east  and  west,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
religious  differences  and  theological  debates  of  the  second 
century ;  consequently,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that  Irencus 
was  a  qualified  witness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
believed  the  Apocalyjm  was  written  by  John.  Irennus 
mentionb  that  the  authenticity  of  St  John's  Gospel  was 
attacked  by  some,  but  he  mentions  no  opposition  to  the 
Apocatypte. 

T\m  letter  by  which  the  Christian  cotwregations  at  Vienne 
and  If  ons  report  to  those  in  Ashi  and  Phrygia  the  peiseeu- 
tions  suffisred  under  Marcus  Anralius,  A  j>.  177.  proves  like- 
wise that  the  AmctUypte  was  then  much  read  and  generally 
recognised  in  Gaul  and  Asia.  Irenseus  was  presbyter  at 
Lyons  when  this  letter  (see  Ensebii  Hist.  Ecdet.  v.  1-3) 
was  written,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  or  under 
his  direction.  The  numerous  Greeks  who  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  into  Gaul  probably  took  with  them  the  ApoctUypte. 

The  third  century  is  the  most  interesting  in  the  history  of 
the  Apocalypse,  The  disputes  again  at  the  Montanists  raised, 
among  other  theological  questions,  that  concerning  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  ^poeo/^e.  (See  Montanists.)  TertulUan, 
in  his  Montanistical  writings,  constantly  appeals  to  tiie 
Awctdypw,  and  presupposes  its  genuineness.  (Marc.  4.  5.) 

It  is  very  important  that  the  spirituaHzing  Origen  not 
only  mentions  the  Apocalypte  as  being  mitten  by  John, 
(Oumment.  in  Ev.  Jomtus  ed.  Lommatzsc^  toip.i.  i.  6,)  but 
says  very  decidedly  in  his  Commentarr  that  Jdm,  who  re- 
No.  87. 


dined  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  wrote  the  ^pooo^MW.  Origen 
classified  the  books  then  used  by  Christians  mto  genutns, 
fpunottt,  and  oSuaeeriain  authcnity,  and  numben  the  Apo- 
oalypte  among  the  gemdm  canonical  books. 

Or^n  was  the  greatest  biblical  critic  of  the  Aird  century ; 
and  it  is  an  importentfact  that,  in  investigating  thecanoni* 
cal  limits  of  the  JV«tr  Testament,  he  did  not  meet,  either  in 
the  schools  of  Alexandria,  or  in  his  numerous  theological 
peregrinations,  with  any  sufficient  reason  fbr  doubting  the 
apostolical  authority  of  the  Apocalyraa.  In  spite  of  opposi- 
tion from  a  sect  called  the  Atogi,  wno  asserted  that  the  Apo- 
ralyjm  was  an  unintelligible  and  irrational  fabrication  of 
Clennthus,  it  maintained  its  authority  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  in  churches  far  distant  from  each  other,  and 
it  was  used  in  theological  researches  and  ecclesiastical 
transactions  as  a  holy  writing  of  the  apostle  St.  John.  But 
the  Syrian  natiMial  diuieh,  which  was  established  either  at 
the  oondusion  of  the  secfmd  or  the  begiuning  of  the  third 
century,  tunitted  in  the  Patkito  the  second  and  Hl^xA 
epistles  of  John,  tite  second  of  Peter,  the  epistle  of  Jiide, 
and  the  Apoccdypse.  These  parts  were  added  to  the  Syrian 
Neu>  Testament  m  or  after  the  sixth  century.  But  Theo- 
philua of  Antiooh  in  the  second,  and  Ephraem  Syrus  in  the 
fourth  century,  <}note  the  Jwco/ypce,  and  ascribe  it  to  John. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  the  Apocalypse,  although  wanting 
in  the  Pewito,  was  recognized  among  the  theologians^ 
the  Syrian  church.  (Ck>mpare  Lengerke  de  Ephraemi  Syri 
Arte  Hermeneutica,  p.  5-8.) 

During  the  fourth  century  the  Apooalypte  was  used  in 
the  oriental  church  by  Athanasias,  BasUius  Magnus,  Gre- 
gorius  Nysaenua,  Didymua,  Ephraem  Syrus,  and  oth»s. 
But  Cyrillus  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  a.d.  386,  in  his  fourth 
Catecbeais,  advises  his  catechumens  to  read  only  those 
writings  hofli  Testaments  which  were  received  by  the 
chiuch,  and  to  neglect  the  apocryphal  publications.  Cyiitlut 
gives  a  list  of  these  canonical  writings  in  whidi  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  omitted.  But  his  fifteenth  cateeheais  seems  to  em- 
tain  allusions  to  the  apocalyptical  phraseology. 

The  cuion  of  the  synod  of  Laodicea,  which  was  held 
about  A.n.  363,  nyects  the  Apocalypse  from  theecdesiaaticBl 
canon ;  waA  so  likewise  the  eighty- fifth  of  the  ^xwtdical 
canons,  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  fourth  century. 

Gregoriua  Nazianzenus  says,  in  his  verses  on  tiie  genuine 
books  of  the  inspired  Scripture,  after  having  mentioned  all 
the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalypse, 
'  Thou  hast  them  all.  If  there  h  anoth^  besides  these,  it 
belongs  not  to  the  genuine.'  But  the  same  Gregorius 
quotes,  in  his  other  writings,  the  Afxiealypae  as  if  he  consi- 
dered it  geniune,  and  he  is  mentimea  by  Andreas  and 
Arethas  among  those  who  recognized  its  inspiration  and 
canonical  eharactw.  Therefore,  it  is  pmbable  that  ib»Apo- 
ealypee  was  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  dlergy>  who,  remem- 
bering the  Montaniatic  abuses,  endeavoured  to  gat  the  Apo- 
calypse out  of  the  hands  of  the  laity  without  denying  its 
^nuineness.  By  this  conjecture  an  apparent  contntdicti<m 
IS  solved. 

The  general  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  to  the  apostolical 
origin  of  the  Apocalypse  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  except  by  the  opposition  of  the 
Alogi.  But  Dionyaius,  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  died  aj3.  265,  though  he  admitted  the 
Apocalypse  to  be  above  his  comprehension  and  the  work  of 
an  inspired  man,  gave  various  reasons  for  supposing  it  not 
to  be  written  by  the  uostle  John.  These  reasons  were  sub 
sequently  repiodooea  in  substance  by  Erasmus,  as  we  shall 
presentlT  mention ;  and,  indeed,  evcvy  later  opposer  has  xe- 
peated  toe  same  aivuments. 

The  synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  633,  speaks  ^  '  many  who  do 
not  receive  the  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  despise  it 
BO  much,  that  they  do  not  preach  it  in  the  church  of  God ;' 
but  with  these  deroisers  the  synod  makes  short  work,  saying, 
'  the  authority  of  many  councils,  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Roman  bishops,  prescribe  that  it  is  of  John  the  Evange- 
list, and  appoint  that  it  is  to  be  received  among  the  Divine 
books.'  '  If,  henceforth,  any  one  does  not  receive  it  or  does 
not  preach  from  it  between  Easter  and  Pentecost,  at  the 
time  of  mass,  he  shall  have  the  sentence  of  exeommunica- 
tion.' — (Harduin,  Act.  Con.  torn,  iii.,  584.) 

The  synod  indicates  the  then  prevailing  opinion  which 
continued  undisturbed  during  the  middle  ages.  Isidorus  of 
Sevill^  who  lUed  636,  destmbed  in  his  work,  De  Oj^i* 
Ecclesiattieu,  the  Aw  Testament  canon  exactly  as  the 
(dmroh  coniidared  ithenoefivth  to  be  established  and  dosed. 

[THE  PENNY  CYCLOPiBDU.]  ^'^  °vS?.^^^^^ 
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Aeoordlng  to  laidonis,  the  Apocalyjat  coneludei,  as  being 
truly  aportoHcal,  the  whole  canon.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Decretum  Aqtdsgranense  by  Charlemagne,  a.d. 
789,  cap.  20,  (Jecrees,  thai  according  to  the  Byood  of  Lao- 
dieea  only  canonical  writings  should  be  read  in  the  church. 
The  canon  of  Laodicea  is  added,  in  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
omitted.  Corom  Juris  Qerm.  ed.  "Writer,  torn.  ii.  p.  1, 
p.  77,  seq.  But  it  appears  fVom  Auiipiati's  Denkwurdig- 
Kitm  au9  der  Chritthcken  Arduiolope,  b.  vi.  p.  113,  Sec., 
tiiat  the  Apocalypse  continued  publidy  to  be  read  in  the 
VToBtem  church. 

During  the  middle  ages,  the  antieatholio  seats,  as  inll  as 
orthodox  divines,  apposed  to  the  canonical  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  although  they  diffisred  widdy  in  its  intarpntta- 
tion,  but  with  the  Reformation  began  another  period  in 
tile  history  of  the  Apocalypse. 

BrasmuB  (In  AnttottUtonUms  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
1516)  reminded  his  contemporaries  of  the  former  doubts, 
and  repeated  them  more  ftilly  in  the  edition  of  1527.  He 
states  that  from  the  title  Johannes  J^eologus,  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  John's  name,  the  difference  of  style, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  nf  his  own 
visions  less  modestly  than  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xii.  1,  seq.}  who 
relates  them  as  If  they  happened  to  another,  we  might  feel 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  Revelations  not  to  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, if  the  general  consent,  and  especially  the  authority 
of  tiie  church,  nad  not  already  settled  ite  genuineness.  Ne- 
verUieless  be  relates,  apparently  with  predilection,  the 
onnieni  of  Dionyrius,  and  the  uncertainty  of  Eusobiua 
iniethar  it  belonged  to  the  Homofogoumena  (&e  admitted), 
or  the  Aniit^[omena  (the  disputed). 

What  Erasmus  had  cautiously  whispered  into  the  ears  of 
the  lesjmed,  Carlstodt  and  Luther  proclaimed  boldly  to  the 
peofde.  Carlstadt,  in  his  boob  fFelcha  Bueher  BibHsch  Seint, 
1 030,  p.  4,  divides  the  New  Testament  into  three  classes,  the 
last  of  which  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  the  three  Epistles  of  John,  the  Epistie 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  and  he  adds,  that,  among 
eUl  books  of  the  third  order,  the  Apocalypse  is  the  least 
valuable,  because,  he  says,  it  was  not  received  in  the  days 
of  Hieronymus  by  all  Cliriatians ;  secondly,  the  title  is  not 
Apocalypsis  John  the  Apostle,  but  of  John  the  Theolo- 
gian. Thirdly,  its  sfyle  and  manner  differ  from  those  of 
John  the  Aportle.  *  But,*  says  Caristadt, '  I  will  this  and  the 
other  booka  of  the  tiliird  order  not  reject,  hut  only  point  out 
the  difference.'  In  the  Preftce  to  the  Apocaly^  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  German  Te»tament,  a.d.  15S2,  Zjither 
writes :  '  In  this  book  of  the  Revelation  I  leave  every  one 
to  his  own  opinion,  and  I  will  bind  none  by  my  view  and 
eendusion.  I  say  only  what  I  feel.  In  this  book  more 
dian  one  thing  is  wanting,  so  that  I  consider  it  to  be  neither 
apostolical  nor  propheticu.  First,  the  Aposties  deal  not  in 
visions,  but  prophesy  in  clear  and  dry  words,  as  do  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Christ  himself  in  the  Gospel.  It  befits  the  apos- 
tolic office  to  apeak  clearly,  without  imagery,  about  Christ 
and  hia  doing.  But  there  is  no  prophet  in  the  Old  Testa- 
■nent,  much  less  in  the  New,  who  so  entirely  deals  in  visions 
and  imagery ;  so  that  I  deem  it  only  equal  to  the  fourth  book 
of  Ezra,  and  indeed  cannot  pereeiTe  tnat  it  was  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost 

*  It  appears  too  modi  that  the  author  should  reoommend 
his  own  in  preference  to  other  holy  books,  whieh  are  much 
more  important,  and  that  he  commands  and  threatens  God 
would  take  from  him  whosoever  wonid  take  anvthing  from 
the  Apocalypse;  and  again,  that  they  should  be  blessed 
who  keep  wnat  is  written  therein,  although  nobody  knows 
what  it  is,  much  less  can  he  keep  it,  and  it  is  just  as  much 
as  if  we  had  it  not  There  are  also  many  nobler  books  which 
we  have  to  keep.  Many  of  the  Others  have  in  former  days 
rejected  this;  and  although  St  Hieronymus,  with  high- 
sounding  words,  asserts  that  it  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  eon- 
tains  as  many  secrets  as  words ;  ne  cannot  prove  it,  and 
various  passages  of  his  praise  are  too  mild  (namely,  towards 
this  book).  Finally,  everybody  may  think  of  It  what  his 
own  spirit  lets  him  fwhat  he  pleaises).  My  spirit  cannot 
accommodate  itself  to  this  book,  and  it  is  tuffloient  cause  for 
me  not  highly  to  esteem  it,  that  Chiistis  neither  taught  nor 
known  in  it,  which,  before  all  things,  an  apostle  ought  to 
do,  because  he  says  (Acts  i.), "  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses." 
Therefore  I  adhere  to  those  books  which  give  mo  Christ 
clearly  and  purely.'  This  prefiiee  of  Luther  was  repeated  in 
editwns  until  A.n.  1534. 

The  Ofdnioiu  of  tho  reformer  inflneneod  the  Lutheran 


theology  during  the  sixteenth  century  so  much,  that  It  be- 
came habitual  to  divide  the  New  Testament  into  eanomtal 
and  apocryphal  books.  To  the  canonical  books  only  waa 
ascribed  an  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  &itb ;  and  Ae 
Apocrypha,  to  which  the  Apocalypse  was  referred,  were  con- 
sidered as  sabsidiary  sources  of  information.  (Compare 
Oeder,  Chrittlich  freye  Untersudiung,  p.  51,  313 ;  Hart- 
wig's  Apoiogte  der  Apokalypse,  th.  iii.  p.  35,  48  ;  Storr's 
Neue  Apologie,  p.  7,  seq. ;  and  especially  Bleek's  Binleitung 
in  den  Brief  an  die  Hebr&er,  p.  449,  &c.) 

In  the  diaputetion  at  Bern,  a.d.  1588,  one  of  the  Roman 
Gatholio  intetlooutan  declared  that  the  Apeeaiypee  was 
written  by  St  John,  and  that  wherever  the  Christian 
church  caused  the  bibUeal  hoi^B  to  be  printed,  the  Apo- 
calypse was  among  tfaem;  but  Zwingli  replied,  it  eould 
not  be  proved  historically  that  the  Apocahffm  was  written 
by  the  Evangelist  Another  Roman  Catlidle  intorlooutiw 
complained  that  the  Protestants  would  not  admit  the  testi- 
monies from  the  books  of  Tobit,  Baruch,  Maccabees,  and  of 
the  Apocalypse;  to  whom  Oecolampadins  and  Zwingli  re- 
plied, that  the  Protestante  did  not  absolutely  reject  the 
Apocrypha,  but  they  could  not  admit  their  nudiority  in  the 
important  matter  of  feith,  and  they  had  not  been  generally 
received  by  the  old  church.  (See  Zwingli's  fferlu  von 
Sehuler  und  Schidthess,  2  b.  i.  Abtb.  p.  87,  169,  &c.)  Thus 
it  appears  that  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  and  Bucer,  who  was 
present  at  the  disputation  of  Beni,  agreed  with  Luther  and 
his  followers  in  their  estimate  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  refcoaen  of  Geneva,  Calvin  and  Beia,  seem  to  be 
mcare  fevonrable  to  the  Apocalypse.  They  quote  it  olton 
without  mentioning  the  Lutheran  clasufioatiim  of  canonienl 
and  apooryphal  booka  of  the  New  Testament.  Calvin  uses, 
in  his  [nstitutio  ReUg.  Christiana,  the  Apocalypseaa  canoni- 
cal and  apostolical,  but  does  not  interpret  it  in  his  Commen- 
tarii,  and  thus  obtained  the  often-echoed  praise  of  Scaliger : 
*  Calvin  was  wise  not  to  write  on  the  Apocalypse.'  Beza 
defends,  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  New  Testament,  its  aa- 
thenticity  against  Erasmus,  but  adds,  that  if  It  were  not  of 
St  John,  he  would  ascribe  it  to  St  Mark,  on  accoont  of 
the  similarity  of  style.  On  the  authority  of  these  reformers 
the  Apocalypse  was  sanctioned  as  genuine  in  the  Coitfetno 
Helvetica  Posterior,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  qfthe  CMirek 
of  England,  the  Confessio  Oallica,  and  Cot^f.  Belgiea,  and 
zealously  expounded  by  Theodori  Bibliandri  (ExpHcaUo 
ApocalyptMs,  Basle,  1549,  p.  S,)  and  by  Artopceus,  ( Franc - 
mrt,  1549,)  and  Heinrtoh  Bullinger,  who  defends  it  against 
Erasmus  and  Luther  (Cent  Sermom  tur  f  Apocalypse, 
Oenive,  1565).  Hyperins  (in  his  Meihodus  TheUogia, 
Basic,  1574,  p.  48,)  did  not  conceal  that  its  authenticitT 
bad  been  doubted  by  some,  but  he  declares  it  to  be  oaponi- 
cal  on  the  authority  of  the  most  antient  fathers.  So  .the 
theory  and  praetice-of  the  so-called  reformed  (Calviniatic) 
church  were,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  decidedlT  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Lutheran. 

The  Socinians  leaned  more  towards  the  reformed  than  to 
the  Lutheran  view.  Faustus  Sooinus  (De  Amtoritate  Scrip- 
/urce8aiTrts,opp.i.268)declareEthev4po<:a/j/7>Mtobe  genuine. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  doubts 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse  were  revived  first 
in  England  by  a  Deist,  namelv,  the  unknown  trandator  of 
77ie  New  Testament  in  OrcM  and  BngH^,  eontaifiing 
the  Orinnal  Text,  dedkaled  to  the  Lord  ChanceBor, 
Peter  King,  London,  1729 ;  and  with  more  penettation  1^ 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Discourse,  Historical  and  Cri- 
tical, on  the  Btvelatim  ascribed  to  St.  John.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  Discourse  was  written  by  Firmin  Abauzit, 
the  fomous  librarian  at  Geneva,  a  friend  of  Bayle  and  New- 
ton, at  the  request  of  W.  Burnet.  It  was  ori^nally  written 
in  French,  under  the  title  Discours  sur  V Apocalypse.  The 
original  was  printed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Abauzit,  (who 
diMin  1767,)  in  the  edition  of  his  (Buvres  Diverses,  London. 
1 770.  Abausit'a  essay  gave  a  new  impulse  to  these  critical 
investigations ;  and  it  induced  Dr.  Leonhard  Twells  to  write 
his  defence  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  third  part  of  his 
Critical  Batamimdion  of  the  late  Text  and  Version  qf  the 
New  Tettament  in  Greeh  and  Engli^,  1738;  which  con- 
tains the  first  essay  of  a  solid  d^noe  of  tiie  Aporalypse 
by  internal  and  external  arguments.  T.  C.  Wcdf  inserted 
an  abridged  translation  of  ttiis  work  hi  his  Cures  Phil,  et 
CHi.,  vol.  v.,  p.  387.  The  excellent  work  of  Twells,  which 
nlenced  tho  adversaries  of  the  Apocalypse  in  England, 
became  known  in  Qermanyt  where,  after  thirty  Tears,  the 
combat  was  renewed.  ^^r^t-^Yc* 
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Then  was  a  time  vhen  the  philolc^^ists  of  Oermany 
ffenemlly  did  not  recognize  the  rasthetical  value  of  the 
Apocatypse,  heing  influenced  hy  the  opiaioDB  of  Oeder, 
Semler,  and  his  followers.  Herder  and  Eicbhom,  equally 
learned,  without  any  predilection  fi^  orthodoxy,  but  witfi 
more  tact  than  Semler  and  his  school,  showed  that  the 
despisers  of  the  Apocalypse  had  only  manifested  their  own 
want  of  taste,  when  they  denied  the  essthetical  value  of 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  thug,  without  being  nthodox.  Eich- 
bom  facilitated  a  decisioa  tnowah^  ta  orthodoxy.  Herder 
observed,  that  every  Cluistian  poet  who  had  a  spark  of 
real  poesy  eqoyed  the  Apooalypse ;  tiiat  the  best  hymns 
of  the  middle  a«es,  w  Jesus.  Jiary,  the  ehureh,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  4»owned  with  apocdyptical  flowers ; 
that  Dante,  Petzaroh,  and  Milton  were  imitators  of  the 
Apocaiypse. 

There  is  in  the  Apocalypee  neither  the  plastic  beauty  of 
the  antique,  nor  the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  western 
modem  poesy  ;  the  c»i«Dtal  poetry  loves  immensity.  The 
apocalyptical  imagination  opens  heaven  and  hell,  and,  rising 
high  above  human  and  terrestrial  forms,  breaks  throu^n 
the  limits  of  humanity  and  temporal  existence,  It  calls 
down  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  dimly  shadowed  forth  by  the 
thins:3  temporal.  The  poetry  of  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of 
infinity,  of  destruction,  and  of  endless  power. 

Brelschneider,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Scholt,  Liicke, 
an  living  divines  who  have  written  against  the  authentici^ 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Their  works  omtain  flutfaer  develop- 
ments of  the  old  moments  of  Dionysiiu. 

Hanlein,  Schmidt,  Kleuker,  Hug,  Siehhorn.  Feilmner, 
Lange,  Bertholdt.  6u«ike,  Olshausen,  are  modem  defenders 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  to  whom  we  may  add 
amoi^  the  English,  Lardner  and  his  epitomizets,  Dean 
Wood  house,  the  Rev.  Hartwell  Home,  and  others. 

The  most  recent  German  opposm  birly  grant,  that  the 
external  testimonies  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  authen- 
ticity, but  they  assert  that  these  testimonies  are  overcome 
by  the  internal  philological  character  of  the  work. 

Hie  Apooalypse  has  been  attacked  and  defended  with 
greater  zeal  than  any  part  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
its  contents  excite  a  very  strong  interest  either  in  favour  or 
against  this  conclusion  oi  the  whole  Bible.  The  fundamental 
icwa  of  the  Apocalnise,  which  Luther  and  other  opposers  of 
the  Revelations  did  not  nnderstand,  is  the  following :  As 
Flato,  in  his  books  Tbpi  Vo^nlac,  considers  the  state  to  be 
an  Bxaet  transcript  m  individu^  man,  so  St.  John,  taking 
yet  a  higher  step,  tells  us  in  the  Apocdypae  that  similar 
events,  which  happen  in  the  life  of  indinduab,  shall  also 
take  place  in  the  infinity  of  the  whole  universe. 

As  the  redemption  of  Christ  saves  the  whole  man, — ' 
spirit,  soul,  and  body, — so  Jesus  Christ  saves  also  the  uni- 
verse from  sin  and  consequent  perdition.  The  Apocalypse 
teaches  by  a  sublime  imagery,  what  the  other  apostolical 
writings  more  obscurely  indicate,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  a  period  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  not  only 
operate  in  secret  by  governing  the  hearts  of  believers,  but  a 
period  in  which  it  shall  entirely  conquer,  prevailing  against 
all  opposition,  and  shall  finally  establish  a  kingdom  of  uni- 
vemal  peace  and  justice  here  on  earth. 

The  leading  idea,  then,  of  the  Apocalypse  consists  in  the 
complete  Tictmry  of  what  is  good,  and  of  Paradise  regained, 
or  re-established  on  earth. 

APCyCALYPTIC  KNIGHTS  (Cavalieri  dell'  Apoca- 
lisse)  were  a  secret  society,  formed  a.o.  1693.  professedly 
for  the  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  against  Anti- 
christ The  founder  of  the  Apocalyptic  order  was  Agostino 
Gahrino,  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Brescia.  When,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  169.3,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  the 
antiphony  of  Ps.  xxiv  was  sung:  'Quis  est  iste  rex  gloria 
'  Who  is  that  king  of  glory  ? '  Ago«tino  Gahrino  stepped 
forward  with  a  drawn  sword  among  the  ecclesiastics,  crying 
out,  '  Ego  sum  rex  gloria,^  '  I  om  king  of  ^lory.'  In  a  simi- 
lar manner  he  disturbed  public  worship  in  the  church  of 
St  Salvator,  and  was,  therefore,  confined  in  a  madhouse. 
A  woodcutter  belonging  to  the  Apocalyptic  knights  laid 
information  before  ue  Inquisition  against  his  order ;  by 
this  tribunal  the  order  was  rappressed  in  1694,  and  the 
knights  confined  in  prison.  About  eighty  knights,  most  of 
whom  were  tradesmen  and  labourers,  wore  constantly  a 
sword  at  their  side,  even  during  menial  ocoapations,  and  a 
star  upon  their  breast  This  star  had  seven  comers  and  a 
tafl,  and  was  snrzounded  by  a  golden  thread,  which  drcle 
repieunted  fhe  terraqueous  ^be.    The  tail  of  the  star 


represented  the  sword  seen  by  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  enter  has  been  accused  of  an  intended  rebelUou  agamst 
the  papal  gm'ernment  and  the  hieher  ranks.  Agostino 
Gabrino,  called  monarch  of  the  Holy  Triuit]',  intended  to 
introduce  polygamy,  and  his  knights  were  to  marry  pure 
virgins  only.  The  history  even  of  such  a  set  of  madmen  ia 
not  without  its  uses :  ignorance  and  fsnaticism  will,  in  all 
ages,  produce  the  same  fruits.  (See  Tenzel's  Monailiche 
Unterredutigm  for  tiie  year  1694,  pp.  672-677,  and  of  1697, 
p.  883,  &c. :  Brsch  and  Gruber's  Ena/.) 

APO'CRYPHA  ikir6Kpv^^  ^X<m)  are  such  books  as 
cmtain  secrets  and  are  kept  in  secret  from  ixacftvimiv,  to 
conceal ;  consequently  Uie  term  referred  to  those  writings  of 
Ae  Gnostics  and  other  sects  which  contained  the  knowlei^ 
of  those  mysteries  which  were  communicated  to  their  parti- 
sans only.  These  books  are  now  known  under  the  name  of 
pteudeptgraphi,  (that  is,  'books  with  false  titles,)  as  the 
books  of  Awm.  Henoch,  the  three  patriarchs,  &c.  Theso 
volumes  formed  a  kind  of  heretical  canon  in  opposition  to 
the  orthodox  canon,  and  hence  arose  the  aigmncation  of 
the  name  Apocrypha,  which  now  means  not  canotucal,  or 
not  belonging  to  those  writings  which  fiirm  the  canon  of 
the  Holy  Scnptures.   [See  Canon.] 

The  name  Apocrypha  is  especially  givmi  to  those  ad- 
ditions which  were  introduced  into  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  Arom  whence  they  wue 
trAn^md  into  the  Vulgate  and  many  subsequent  trana- 
hUionB.  The  letmnen  sepinted  the  Apocrypha  firom 
the  Old  Tettamoit,  and  Luuier  traced  them  between  the 
Old  and  Uw  New  Covenants,  under  the  title  of  Apocrypha, 
or  books  which  are  not  to  be  esteemed  equal  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  but  are  still  profitable  to  the  reader.  In  op- 
position to  the  reformers,  the  Apocrypha  were  declared  to 
be  canonical  by  the  Ooundl  of  Trent.  Hence  all  trans- 
lations which  follow  the  Vulgate  have  the  Apocrypha  inter- 
spersed with  the  other  writings  which  are  admitted  by  all 
Christians  to  be  canonical.  The  Bibles  published  by  Pro- 
testants on  the  Continent  place  Beparately—the  additions  to 
Esdraa;  the  book  of  Tobit;  Judith;  rest  of  Esther; 
Wisdom  of  Solomon  ;  BcdesiasticTis  ;  Bamch.  with  the 
epistle  of  Jeremiah ;  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  ;  Shi- 
sanna;  Bel  and  the  Dragon;  the  Prayer  of  Manasieh; 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  These  works,  which  are 
prineipally  called  the  Apocrypha,  will  be  noticed  in  separato 
artieles.  About  tiie  year  1821,  a  debate  ame  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  about  the  propriety  of  printing 
the  Apocrypha  together  wiHi  the  Holy  Scriptures.  About 
1826,  It  was  decidra  that  the  ApoCTypha  should  not  be  cir- 
culated by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Soeie^.  Nevw 
theleas  the  disputes  of  the  two  oppoute  parties  were  ctmti 
nued  for  several  succeeding  years,  and  many  pamphlets 
were  published  by  both  parties,  until  the  apocrypnalists 
were  finally  defeated  by  rae  anti-apocryphalists.  Besides 
the  Apocrypha,  which  form  a  kind  of  appendix  to  the  Old 
Testament  and  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  ore  a  number  of  other  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  have  been  collected  by  Fabri- 
cius  in  the  Codex  Pseudepigraphm  Veteris  TtttamhOit  and 
the  Codex  Atneryphtu  ftovi  J^tammti,  and  more  com- 
pletely by  l^ilo  m  tiu  Codex  Apocryphut  Abet  Tlnto- 
mentt^  Lipsin,  1833.  Most  of  die  apooiTphal  additioni  to 
the  New  Testament  have  been  ooUeeted  and  published  in 
an  English  translation  by  Hone. 

APOCY'NE.(E,  a  natural  order  ot  plants,  belonging  to 
the  monopetalous  subdivision  of  the  dicotyledonous  cUss. 
Among  these  they  are  known  by  their  flowers  being  per- 
fectly symmetrical,  the  segments  of  tiie  corolla  all  twisted 
one  way,  like  a  Catberine-wheel,  five  distinct  stamens,  a 
superior  ovarium  which,  when  ripening,  divides  into  two  parts, 
which  diverge  from  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  by  their 
stems  yielding,  when  wounded,  a  copious  milk.  The  latter 
is  generally  poisonous,  and  that  character  is  to  be  teken  as 
general  in  the  order,  which  abounds  in  plants  the  action  of  , 
which  upon  the  human  body  is  more  or  less  violent; 
among  these,  the  Tanghin  pdson  of  Madagascar  (see 
Tamghinia)  and  the  Nux  vomica  (see  Strychnos)  are 
remarkable  instances.  Notwithstandiug  this,  some  of  the 
species  are  not  unwhcdeaome ;  as  the  hya-hya,  or  milk-tree 
of  Demerara,  and  the  cream  fruit  of  Sierra  Leone ;  caout- 
chouc is  yielded  in  abundance  hy  Vahea  and  Urceola  elas- 
tica ;  and  the  bark  of  several  species  is  a  powerful  febrifoge. 
CoiuideriDg.  however,  the  graat  prevalence  of  pnsonous 
qualities  in  the  order,  dmgs  obtained  fh)^h>^  (^^^^'^ 
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should  be  ulminutere^  \rith  very  great  caution,  uiital  it  has 
test)  satiBfactorily  ascertained  that  they  may  be  employed 
without  danger.  The  order  Apocynea  is  only  distinguish- 
able from  Asclepiadeee  by  the  stamens  being  distinct  from 
the  pistillum,  and  by  the  pollen  not  being  contained  in 
Utde  waxy  bags. 

A'PODES,  in  zoology,  an  or^r  of  fishes,  including, 
according  to  the  Linnsean  system,  all  those  vhich  want  the 
ventral  Ans,  but  restricted  by  Banm  Cuvier  to  those  vhich, 
besides  possessing  this  character,  are  likewise  malacoplerf- 
ipons.  in  the  latter  sense,  the  apodal  fishes  compoae  a 
■mall  natunl  &mily,  almost  lertricted  to  the  great  genus 
MuTsna,  and  of  which  the  common  eel  offers  a  good  and 
familiar  example. 

APOGE'E,  from  inrh^from,  and  7^,  the  earth,  an  astro- 
nomical term  applied  to  the  apparent  orbits  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  signifying  the  points  of  those  orbits  which  are  at  the 
greatest  distance  &om  the  earth.  It  is  opposed  to  pbrioee, 
which  means  the  point  nearest  to  the  earth.  For  general 
considerations  connected  with  this  term,  see  Aphelion, 
substituting  the  earth  in  place  of  the  sun. 

The  sun  is  in  its  apogee  when  the  earth  is  in  its  aphelion, 
and  the  motion  of  the  stdar  apogee  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
earth's  aphelion.  The  motion  of  the  lunar  ^Kwee  is  more 
oompUcated.  At  new  or  flill  moon,  its  longitude  is  increas- 
ing :  at  the  quarters  it  is  deoreming.  But  the  increase,  on 
the  whole,  is  greater  than  the  decrease:  so  that,  on  the 
ftverage,  tjie  apogee  increases  its  longitude  daily  by  6'  41", 
or  describes  a  whole  revolution  in  about  nine  years.  In  the 
NoittietU  Almanac  will  be  found  the  time  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  apogee  and  perigee  for  every  month.  For  example, 
we  find  that  in  January,  1 834,  the  moon  is  in  apogee  at  four- 
teen days  eighteen  hours  (meantng  eighteen  hours  after 
noon  on  the  14th.  or  six  in  the  morning  on  the  15th,  civil 
reckoning).  On  referring  to  the  moon's  right  ascension  for 
that  time,  we  find  it  twenty-three  hours  for^-four  minutes. 
For  ftirther  details,  see  Lunar  Theorv. 

APOLDA,  a  town  in  the  grand  duohy  of  Saxe-Weunar- 
Eisenach.  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
and  forty  miles  south-west  of  Leipzig,  lying  upon  tlie  river 
Ilm.  It  has  a  roanu&etory  of  woollens  and  kerseymeres, 
and  a  very  large  one  of  stockings,  of  which  it  produces  about 
30,000  dbzen  pairs  a-year;  linens,  brandy,  and  spirits,  are 
also  made  in  the  town.  It  has  two  foundries  for  bells. 
Population.  3300. 

APOLLIN'ARIS,  C.  SULPI'CIUS,  a  grammarian  who 
taught  under  the  reign  of  the  Antonines  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, at  Rome.  Helvinus  Pertinax  was  hia  most  famous 
disciple,  and  himself  taught  grammar  till  he  commenced 
that  career  which  led  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Ceesars. 
(J.  Capitol.  Vit.  PertinacUy  c.  1;  Script.  Hitt.  Aug.} 
Aulus  Gellius,  anodier  distinguished  disciple,  mentions 
his  master  repeatedly*  and  praises  his  learning,  his  mode- 
ration in  refutinor,  and  his  urbanity  in  teaching.  [Noct. 
Att.  I.  iii.  6;  xiu.  17,  19;  xviii.  4;  xx.  6.)  The  short 
metrical  arguments  of  the  Comedie*  of  Terence  are  attri- 
buted to  Apollioaris,  in  a  codex  in  Epist.  PoliUani.  Donatus 

3uotes,  in  bis  I4/e  of  Virgil,  an  epigram  of  six  lines  on  the 
Snei^  under  the  name  of  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  who  is 
considered  to  be  the  same  person  as  C.  Sulpicius  Apollinaris. 

APOLLIN'ARIS.  or  APOLLINARIUS  (ATroXX.vapwc), 
a  native  of  Alexandria,  taught  grammar  at  Berytus,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and  aiterwards  in  Laodicea  of  the 
same  country.  ApolUnaris  married  and  became  presbyter 
of  Laodicea.  His  son,  likewise  called  Apollinaris,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers  of  his  age. 
Apollinaris,  the  younger,  became  profsssra:  of  eloquence  at 
Laodicea  before  A.n.  335,  and  afterwards  lecturer  of  the 
Christian  congregation.  Both  father  and  son  continued 
their  intercourse  with  learned  heathens  after  their  ordina- 
tion. They  were  friends  of  Libanlus,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Epiphanius  the  sophist,  who  taught  at  Laodicea, 
^  and  afterwards  in  Athens.  On  this  account,  and  especially 
because  they  were  present  when  Epiphanius  recited  a  poem 
in  praise  of  Bacchus,  they  were  .excommunicated  by  llieo- 
dotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea ;  but  again,  on  doing  penance, 
admitted  into  church-fellowship.  Georgios.  the  successor 
of  Theodotus,  a.d.  350,  being  an  Arian,  banished  them, 
either  on  account  of  their  continued  intercourse  with  Epi- 
phanius, or  on  account  of  their  adherence  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  und  t^  friendship  of  the  younger  Anoltinaris  for 
Athanasius.  This  friendship  had  oommenced  a.d.  34!),  at 
the  tinie  that  AlhuuMiug  passed  through  Laodicea.  Whon 


Julian  forbad  the  Christians  to  interpret  the  Greek  classics, 
the  Apollinaris,  father  and  son.  composed  imitations  fur  the 
use  of  schools.  The  father  wrote  a  grammar  for  Christians. 
Socrates  {Hitt.  Ecdes.  iiL  16)  attributes  to  the  ihther  some 
epic  poems  and  tragedies,  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  Sozomenus  {Hiet.  Ecdes.  v.  1 8)  ascribes 
these  productions  to  the  son,  who  transformed  also  the  New 
Testament  into  the  manner  and  style  of  Pltfuiio  diakigues. 
After  the  death  of  Julian,  the  classics  were  read  again,  and 
the  imitations  of  Apollinaris  forgotten. 

The  younger  Apollinaris  is  mentioned  (in  Atkantu,  JE^ 
ad  Antiochenot,  tom.  i. ;  Ovp.  ed.  Montfauam,  vol.  ii., 
p.  776)  88  orthodox  bishop  of  Laodicea  a.d.  362,  whiUt  Pela- 
gius  was  bishop  of  the  Arians  in  that  city.  He  was  esteemed, 
and  had  some  epistolary  correspondence  with  Athanaaius, 
Basilius  Magnus,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age.  who 
continued  to  speak  respectiully  of  his  merits,  even  after 
he  was  suspected  of  heresy.  ApolUnaris  distinguished 
himself  especially  by  polemical  and  exegetical  writings; 
for  instance,  by  his  work  on  Truth,  against  the  Emperor 
Julian  and  the  heathen  philosophers.  Apollinaris'  thirty 
books  against  Porphyrins,  against  the  Ifanidueans,  Arians, 
Maroellus,  and  others,  were  highy  esteemed.  Hleronymiu 
himself,  during  his  residence  at  AntioeUa,  a.d.  373  and 
374,  enjoyed  the  exegetical  instructions  of  Apollinaris,  then 
bishop  of  the  ne^hMMiring  Laodicea.  The  interpretations 
of  Apollinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of  Hienmymui; 
were  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Basilius  Magnus  men- 
tions a  work  of  Apollinaris  on  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  fiom 
the  works  of  Gregoriiu  Nazianzenus  we  learn  that  his 
hymns  and  psalms  were  oiten  sung  in  Christian  oongregm- 
tions,  and  much  admired.  In  the  year  1552  was  published 
■at  Paris,  a  Meiaf)hraiis  Ptalmorum  of  Apollinaris  \  and  re- 
edited  by  Sylburg  at  Heidelberg,  in  1596;  this,  and  the 
tragedy  on  the  sufiering  of  Chnst,  in  the  W(ffks  of  Gre- 
goriiu Naaianzenus,  were  ascribed  to  AjmUinans,  but  ap- 
pear to  some  critics  to  be  unworthy  of  his  talents. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ApoUmam,  who  had  strenu- 
ously defended  the  Athanasian  doctrine  the  Trinity, 
himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  heresy,  because  he  taught 
tliat  the  divine  If^os  occupied  in  the  person  of  Christ  |be 
place  of  the  human  soul.  According  to  him,  Christ  was 
(IfffopKoc)  incarnate,  but  not  (t'/itj'vxoi;)  insouled.  His  dis- 
omies, who  were  very  numerous,  were  called  ApoUinarists. 
His  heresy  became  generally  known  a.d.  371.  The  accu- 
sation of  Socrates,  Sozomenos,  aiid  Theodoret.  against  the 
character  of  Apollinaris,  and  the  low  notions  which  are  said 
to  have  led  him  to  embrace  his  peculiar  views,  are  incon- 
sistent both  with  the  chronology  and  circumstances  of  his 
life.  ApoUinarism  was  first  condemned  at  the  synod  hehl 
at  Rome,  A.n.  375,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  'Dama&us 
presided ;  all  mention  of  Uie  name  of  Apollinans  was  lare- 
AiUy  avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless  this  condem- 
nation induced  Apollinaris  to  form  a  separate  congregation, 
over  which  he  ordained  the  presbyter  Vitalis  as  bishop. 
Hence  the  ApoUinarists  are  also  called  Vitalians.  They  are 
al^  called  Dimoerites,  because  they  were  accused  of  dividing 
the  nature  of  Christ  into  two  parts. 

Before  the  death  of  Apollinaris,  which  happened  between 
A  D.  382— 39,i,  the  ApoUinarists  formed  in  Syria  and  the 
adjacent  countries  several  separate  congregations  ha\ing 
their  own  bishops.  After  his  death,  the  ApolUnarists  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which,  under  Polemo.  or 
Polemius,  and  Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and 
the  body  of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  worshipped  as  well  as 
the  Icwos;  these  were  called  Polemiahs  and  Synousiaaa, 
and  also  sarholatrec  (va^KoKarpiu,  flesh-worshippers) ;  in 
retaliation,  they  called  the  (xthodox  anthropolatra,  or  men- 
worshippers.  The  other  party,  which  adhered  to  'Oaa  original 
doctrine  of  ApoUinans,  were  called  Valentinians. 

By  imperial  command,  the  public  worship  of  the  ApoUi- 
narists was  impeded  a.d.  388  and  397,  and  a.d.  428  in  all 
towns  entirely  prohibited.  The  sects  of  the  ApoUinarists 
assimilated,  in  the  fifth  centuiy,  partly  to  the  orthodox,  and 
partly  to  the  Monophysitea  [see  Monophv  sites]. 

APOLLO,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Uie  Grecian  hea- 
ven, also  named  Phoebus,  and  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  roost 
commonly  ca.lled  Pluehus  ApoUo  («oZ^oc  Asr^XXwy).  He 
was  the  presiding  deity  of  archery,  [miphecy,  and  music, 
and  in  later  times  of  the  sun :  but  in  the  early  poets  above- 
mentioned,  the  sun  (Helius)  is  a  dUfecent  pexsonage*  and 
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or  different  extraction,  the  son  of  HTpenon  and  Tbeia. 
(Theo!^.  xviii.  371 :  see  also  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  in 
the  isFand  of  Thrinalua,  where  the  oxen  of  the  sun,  not  of 
Apcrilo,  are  alwa3rs  spoken  of.)  According  to  Herodotus, 
(ii.  156,)  Apollo  is  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Horns, 
the  son  of  Dionysus  and  Isis.  The  Grecian  deity  was  the 
son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  (Jupiter  and  Latona).  His  mother, 
when  the  time  of  travail  drew  nigh,  wandered  through  the 
euth,  unable  to  find  a  place  which  would  give  her  rest ;  for 
every  land,  and  river,  and  mountain,  feared  too  much  the 
wrath  of  Hera,  (Juno^}  the  jeabus  queen  of  heaven,  to  re- 
ceive her.  At  last  Delos,  which  was  then  a  floating  island 
driven  about  the  iBgean  sea,  and  called  Asteria,  aflbrded 
her  a  place  of  repose,  and  Apollo  was  bwn.  He  imm»- 
diately  proclaimed  his  functions  to  the  assembled  goddesses 
who  watched  his  birth.  •  The  harp,  the  curved  bow  be 
mine,  and  I  will  proclaim  to  men  the  unerring  counsel  of 
Zeus.'  (Hfftnn  to  Apollo,  v.  131.)  Thenceforward  Delos 
was  fixed.  Leto  promised,  in  return  for  the  shelter  afforded, 
that  her  son  should  honour  that  humble  island  above  all 
other  places ;  and  it  was  always  held  es^ially  sacred  to 
him,  and  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship,  lliis  story  is 
beautiflilly  related  in  the  Homeric  hymn  above  quoted,  and 
in  the  Hymn  to  Delos  by  Callimacfaus.  Apollo  is  a  leading 
personage  in  mytiiologii^  fiction,  and  a  fsTOurite  with  the 
poets,  who  have  engaged  him  in  a  great  variety  of  adven- 
torei.  He  was  the  president  and  protector  of  the  muses. 
He  is  usually  represented  in  the  prime  of  yonth,  and  manly 
bwity,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound  with  the  sacred 
bay-tree,  {Daphne,)  bearing  either  the  lyre,  or  his  peculiar 
weapon,  the  bow.  In  later  times  he  usurped  the  presidency 
of  the  healing  art  from  its  earlier  deity,  Paieon ;  hence 
j£&eulapiu8  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  The  hawk, 
the  isven,  the  swan,  the  grasshopper,  (cicada,)  were  his 
favourite  animals.  His  principal  temples  were  at  Delos, 
Delphi,  Tenedos,  Patara,  Claros,  Stc. ;  and  from  these  he 
derives  a  great  variety  of  distinctive  epithets.  He  has  many 
others  peculiar  to  himself,  which  principally  refer  to  his  skill 
in  archery,  or  may  be  interpreted  to  contain  some  allusion 
to  the  sun;  as  far-shooting,  silver-bowed,  golden-habed, 
golden-sworded.  light-producer.  Sec. 

Hie  word  Phtabus  la  apparently  connected  with  a  Greek 
wot,  signifying  Ught;  but  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
word  Apollo  are  entirely  unknown.  In  later  writers,  and 
by  the  Latins,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  an  antient 
sun-god  of  their  own,  Apollo  and  the  sun  are  confounded. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  Ovid,  in  tho  stories  of 
Phaeton,  and  Clytie,  which  have  especial  reference  to  him 
in  his  character  of  the  sun,  always  uses  the  word  Sol,  not 
Phcebofi  or  Apollo,  except  once  (ii.  v.  399.)  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  former  (Met.  ii.  1.  iv.  190).  In  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  as  we  have  said,  two  are  clearly  distinct.  It  is 
maintained,  however,  by  some  mythologists.  and  among 
them  by  Buttmann,  that  originally  Afollo  and  Artemis 
were  the  ana  and  moon,  and  that  ^se  later  writers  who 
asu^ed  to  those  deities  the  {niesideney  over  the  two  great 
lummaries,  only  revived  the  original  belief  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse.  Buttmann  supports  his  opinion  on  the  grounds 
that,  '  leaving  out  ApoUo  and  Artemis,  there  are  two  places 
vaoaat  in  iae  list  of  deities  necessary'  to  be  found  with  a 
people  in  the  state  of  culture  in  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  (for  Helius  and  Selene  he  re^rda  as  deities  of  a  later 
age) ;  that  the  attributes  of  Apollo,  his  golden-sword,  ar- 
rows, flowing  locks,  and  the  epithets  given  to  him,  all  apply 
to  the  sun,  as  do  those  of  Artemis  to  the  moon ;  that  they 
are  brother  and  sister,  and  the  children  of  Leto,  (i.  e.  Ni;;ht) ; 
the  attributes  of  prophecy  and  archery,  he  says,  would  na- 
tonlly  be  given  to  the  sun-god,  whose  eye  surveys  every 
tidng,  and  whose  beams  penetrate  every  where;  and  no 
man  suitable  patroness  coutd  be  chosen  bv  the  hunter,  who 
lav  at  night  among  the  mountains,  than  the  moon-goddess, 
wnoee  mud  radiance  guided  him  through  the  woods  and 
lawns.*    (Keightley's  Mythology.) 

APOLIX)  BELVEDERE,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
found  at  (^po  d'Anio,  in  the  ruins  of  antient  Antium.  about 
twelve  leagues  from  Rome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  was  purchased  by  Pope  Julius  XL,  before  his  ele- 
vation to  the  pontificate ;  and  was  placed  by  him  in  the  Belvi- 
dere  of  the  Vatican,  whence  it  derives  ito  present  name.  It 
has  been  said  to  be  tbe  work  of  Agasias  the  Ephesian,  but 
no  certain  indications  of  the  sculptor  are  to  be  traced.  But 
it  ia  now  pretty  well  proved  tlutt  it  was  made  under  the 
en^OTon,  and  ^obaUy  by  die  oder  of  Nero  himselL  (See 


Thiersch,  U^er  die  Bpochm  der  Uldenden  Kuntt,  &c.. 
p.  312,  &c.,  second  edition,  1829,  p.  459.) 

This  statue,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  sculpture 
extant,  is  a  stending  figure,  more  than  seven  feet  liigh. 
It  represents  the  gen  naked,  except  the  cloak  which  is 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  hangs  over  the  extended 
left  arm.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  fore-arm  were  lost, 
and  were  restored  by  Giovanni  Angelo  da  Montorsoli.  a 
pupil  of  Michael  Angelo:  so  that  the  original  action  al 
the  figure  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was  supposed,  how- 
ever, to  represent  the  god  at  the  moment  of  having  dis- 
charged an  arrow  at  the  serpent  Python,  watehing  the  efibct 
of  his  weapon:  and  acoordingly,  in  the  restoration,  port  of  a 
bow  was  placed  in  the  left  oand.  A  serpent,  the  emblem 
of  the  healing  art,  is  fixed  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which 
^ves  stability  to  the  figure.  We  quote  Lord  B]rr(m's  fine 
description  of  it 

The  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  god  of  lilt!,  and  poeiy,  aad  light. 
The  una  to  human  Ihnba  ttaytd,  and  brair 
All  Tadinnt  from  hii  triumph  in  Ibe  Dght : 
Tho  (haft  has  just  been  tliot— the  arruw  bri;;ht 
With  an  Immotial'a  rengeance;  in  hti  eya 
And  iMMtril  beautiful  dbdaln,  and  might, 
And  m^otiy,  flosli  their  full  llyhtniD)^  by, 
VaveloplDg  In  tlml  one  |,'laiic«  the  Deitr.— 

'aUde  Harold.  Iv.  161. 

(See  also  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  357.  &c.;  and 
Pen.  Mag.,  vol.  i..  p.  362.) 

APOIXODOHUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Atbeni, 
of  whom  an  account  is  f^ven  by  Suidas.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus.  Of  his  voluminous  writings,  only  three  books 
of  his  Bibliotheca,  a  mythological  work,  have  come  down  to 
us.  He  wrote  u  chronicle,  or  history  in  Iambic  verse,  ex- 
tending from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (a.c.  1184)  to  his  own 
times  (about  b.  c.  144).  (See  Scymnus  Chius,  v.  J9-49.) 
Among  his  other  writings  was  a  treatise  on  the  Gods,  on  the 
Mimi  of  Sophron,  and  on  other  subjects.  Scipio  Tetti,  a 
Neapolitan,  has  written  a  treatise  concerning  the  persons 
of  dtfl^ei-ent  professions  and  various  merit,  who  havo  borne 
this  name.  The  first  edition  of  ApoUodorus  was  by  B. 
i£gius  of  Spoleto.  1555,  8vo..  Rome.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Heyne,  1782-1763,  four  volumes,  and  1802,  two 
volumes  octavo;  and  th^  by  Clavier,  Paris,  1805,  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  a  PVeneh  translation.  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale  published  a  bad  edition  in  1675. 

APOLLODORUS,  a  celebrated  architect  in  tiie  reigns  of 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  was  born  at  Dkmascus.  The  magnifi- 
cent stone  bridge  built  over  the  Danube,  a.  d.  104,  by  order 
of  Trajan,  was  executed  under  his  direction.  The  remainsof 
this  bridge  still  exist  near  the  junction  of  the  Aluta  or  Alt 
and  the  Danube.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  architect 
of  the  Forum  Tri^anum,  in  which  the  column  of  Tr^an  stands, 
and  to  have  hmlt  a  library,  a  music-hall  (Odeum),  baths, 
and  aqueducts.  It  is  said  that  Hadrian  put  him  to  death 
on  some  false  and  firrolous  prrtence.  ApoUodorus  is  the 
author  ctf  a  wnk  on  besieging  towns  (IloXiopinirucd)  printed 
in  the  collection  of  Thovenot. 

APOLLODORUS,  an  eminent  Athenian  painter,  who 
lived  about  fimr  centuries  b.c.  (See  V\\ti,  Nat.  Hiit. 
XXX.V.  9.) 

APOLLCVNICON,  the  name  given  to  a  chamber  organ 
of  vast  power,  supplied  with  both  keys  and  barrels,  built  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Robson,  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  first 
exhibited  by  them  at  their  manufactory,  in  1817.  The 
word  is  formed  f^om  'AwSKKuv  (Apollon),  and  a  Greek  termi- 
nation, ucov,  icon,  of  common  occurrence.  The  denomination 
does  not  appear  to  us  the  best  that  might  have  been  sug- 
gested ;  but,  being  of  Greek  origin,  was  probably  thought 
likely  to  captivate  the  multitude,  vao  still  entertain  a  lurking 
respect  for  whatever  is  conv^ed  throi^h  the  medium  of  an 
antient,  to  them  unknown,  language. 

The  ApoUimicon  is  either  self-acting,  by  means  of  com- 
plicated, but  very  ingenbus  machinery,  or  may  be  played 
on  in  the  iun»I  manner,  by  means  of  keys.  The  music, 
when  the  organ  is  worked  by  machineij, '  is  pinned  on  three 
cylinders  or  barrels,  of  about  tvto  feet  eight  inches  long,  each 
acting  on  a  distinct  division  of  the  instrument ;  and  these, 
in  their  revolution,  not  only  admit  air  to  the  pipes,  but 
actually  regulate  and  work  the  stops,  forming,  by  an  instan- 
taneous action,  all  the  necessary  combinations.'  The  key- 
boards are  five  in  number ;  the  central  and  largest  com- 
prising five  octaves,  and  the  smaller  ones,  of  whiw  two  are 
pleoea  on  each  side  the  lai^;er,  two  octaves  each.  To  the 
central  key-boaxd  era  attached  a  iwell  aad^aomt  oompmmd 
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pedals,  enabling  the  performer  to  produce  all  the  changes 
and  %'ariety  of  effect  that  the  music  may  require.  There  is 
also  a  key-board,  oomprising  two  octaves  of  other  pedals, 
operating  on  the  largest  [apes  of  tlw  instrument  '  These  six 
key -boards  are  detached  from  the  hodyof  the  oi^an,  so  that 
the  performers  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  instrument,  and, 
roiisequently,  with  their  faces  to  the  audience,'  There  are 
1900  pipes,  tlie  lar^st  twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  one 
foot  eleven  inches  in  aperture,  sounding  the  G,  two  octaves 
below  the  first  line  of  the  base,  the  highest  giving  the  A  in 
altissimo,  two  octaves  above  the  second  space  in  the  treble. 
Ttie  number  of  stops  is  forty-five,  and  these  in  their  com- 
binations afTord  very  good  imitations  of  the  various  wind 
instruments  used  in  an  orchestra.  Two  drums  are  also 
inclosed  in  the  case,  and  struck  by  a  curiout  contrivance  in 
the  machinery.  A  tolnably  correct  estimate  of  the  capabi- 
lltieii  of  this  instrument  may  be  made,  when  it  is  stated  that 
it  performs  Mozart's  Overtures  to  the  Zauberflote,  Figaro, 
and  Idomeneo;  Beethoven's  to  Prometheus;  Weber's  to 
tlie  Freisckiiiz  and  Oberon;  Cherubtni's  to  Anacreon,  &c., 
without  omitting  a  single  note  of  the  score,  and  with  all  the 
fortes  and  pianos,  the  crescendos  and  diminuendos,  as 
directed  by/the  composers,  with  an  accuracy  that  no  band 
can  possibly  exceed,  and  very  few  can  reasonably  hope  to 
rival.  The  Apollonicon  was  five  years  in  building,  and  at 
an  expense  of^ about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

APOLLO'NIUS  DY'SCOLUS.or  ALEXANDRINUS 
MINOR,  a  grammarian,  who  was  bom  at  Alexandria  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  sra,  and  of  whose  private 
history  we  only  know  a  tzv  facts  gleaned  from  Suidaa  and 
from  a  sketch  of  his  lifh  by  an  anonymous  writer,  prefixed 
to  the  edition  published  by  Sylburgius  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  On  .S^fntax.  He  was  the  son  of  Mnesitheus  and 
Ariadne,  and  is  said  to  have  been  so  poor  that  he  was  unable 
to  afford  money  sufficient  even  to  purchase  paper.  It  was 
probably  this  state  of  poverty  which  had  an  effect  on  his 
temper,  and  procured  him  the  name  of  Dyscolug,  or  the 
morose.  This  second  appellation  was  intended  to  distin- 
guish him  from  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Alexandrinus  M^jor.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works ;  he  was  called  by  Priscian  *  Princeps  Grammatico- 
rum,*  and  afforded  to  that  grammarian  mimy  hints  for  his 
Latin  Qrammar.  Of  his  Jbur  remaining  works  the  chief  is 
a  Treatise  on  Syntax,  in  four  books,  the  first  edition  of 
which  is  by  Aldus,  1495,  Venice.  An  improved  edition  was 
mode  by  Sylbur^us,  with  a  I^tin  translation  of  JRm.  Portus, 
1590;  the  last  u  l^Bekkm-,  Berlin.  1817.  At  the  end  of 
the  TrmUUe  on  Greek  Dialect,  by  Maittaire,  Hague,  1718, 
Lips.  1807,  there  u^  some  extracts  of  the  Grammar  of 
ApoUonius,  which  were  procured  by  Vossius  from  a  manu- 
scriptof  the  Royal  Library  uf  Paris.  There  is  also  a  work 
attributed  to  him,  'lenpieu  Bavudmai,  Wonder/ttl  Stories,  the 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat  16S0;  but 
it  is  not  without  reason  that  many  have  doubted  whether  he 
could  be  justly  considered  the  author.  It  has  been  published 
also  by  Teucher,  Lips.  1792. 

APOLLO'NIUS,  (PERGiBUS.)  atter  Archimedes,  the 
most  original  and  profound  of  all  the  Greek  geometers,  was 
bom  at  Peiga  in  Pamph^lia,  while  Ptolemy  III.,  commonly 
called  Eue^etes,  tbs  king  of  Egypt  Ptdemy  began  bis 
rejgn  B.C.  247. 

ApoUonius  was  in  tne  Eenitb  of  his  fame  about  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  (XV.)  Philopator.  who  died  B.C.  205. 
ApoUonius  Bud  Hannibal  were  nearly  contempmary  botii 
as  to  birth  and  achievements  in  their  different  lines.  Archi- 
medes died  B.C.  212,  at  which  time  ApoUonius  was  living  ; 
it  is  not  known  when  the  latter  died. 

The  life  of  ApoUonius  was  passed  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
school  of  the  successors  of  Euclid,  under  whom  he  studied. 
Of  its  details  we  know  nothing,  except  that  Pappus  (who 
lived,  however,  as  long  after  him  as  the  fourth  centuty)  re- 
presents him  as  vain  and  envious  that  Heradius.  who 
wrote  the  tif^  of  Atehimedes,  asserts  that  he  surrmtitiously 
obtainedthe  discoveries  of  the  tatter,  and  pnbUsbea  them  as 
his  own :  uid  that  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  as  }am- 
With  respect  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  Eutocius, 
his  commentator,  (about  a.  d.  540.)  who  citei,  the  charge, 
answers  it  sufficiently  by  saying,  that  it  was  well  known  that 
neither  Archimedes  nor  Apollonius  pretended  to  be  the  first 
investigators  of  the  conic  sections.  Bayle  objects  to  this 
defence,  and  finds  a  bett^  one  in  the  silence  of  Pappus  on 
the  subject,  who,  though  disposed,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to 
think  too  favourably  of  the  merits  of  Ap^^onius,  does  not 


take  notice  of  the  charge.  To  this  we  would  aid  that  Voa. 
sius  (though  Bayle  takes  it  differently)  understands  Pap- 
pus as  saying,  that  ApoUonius  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ut 
four  books  of  conic  sections  written  by  Euclid,  and  added 
four  more  to  them ;  thus  recognizing  him  as  the  author  of 
that  part  of  the  work  on  which,  as  we  shaU  see,  his  fm» 
principally  depends.  We  shoU  also,  in  the  proper  place, 
show  grounds  for  doubting  the  assertiNi  of  Pappus  with  le-' 
spect  to  the  books  of  Euclid. 

Of  the  most  interesting  part  of  an  eminent  man,— hii 
opinions  on  disputed  subjects, — we  know  but  Uttla  in  tbe 
case  of  ApoUooiUB.  Gussendi,  in  his  life  of  Coperoicui, 
mentions  an  winion  attributed  by  the  latter  to  the  Grteitii 
geometer,  ana  which  is  said  to  have  been  also  that  id 
Philolans,  that  the  sun  and  nioon  only  moved  round  the 
earth,  but  aU  the  other  planets  round  tm  sun.  Thii,  to  b 
as  appearances  only  ore  concerned,  is  a  sufficient  exjdiiis- 
tion  tk  all  the  phenomena ;  and,  next  to  the  syatMn  now  n- 
ceived,  is  the  soundest  of  hypotheses.  We  cannot  find  taj 
other  authority  for  attributing  this  opinion  to  ApoUoniin, 
except  Weidter  in  bis  Historia  Attronomiae,  who  howmw 
cites  Gassendi  as  his  authority.  But  ApoUonius  eeitainlf 
paid  attention,  at  least,  to  the  then  received  ^stem,  since 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Ptolemaic,  for  Ptotemy  hn 
preserved  some  theorems  of  his  on  the  method  of  finding 
the  stationary  points  of  the  planets,  supposed  to  move  io 
epicycles.  Proclus,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  mes- 
tions  that  ApoUonius  attempted  to  prove  the  axioois,  aod 
cites  his  investigaUon  of  the  theorem,  that  things  \riiich 
arc  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,  in  whidi, 
as  may  be  supposed,  propositions  are  assumed  not  nun 
obvious  than  the  theorem  itself  The  same  author  giret 
a  definition  of  an  angle  which  he  attributes  to  Apollo- 
nius, but  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  unduit&iii 
Vitruvius  cites  ApoUonius  as  the  inventor  of  aspeeieiof 
dock  which  he  terms  pharetra. 

The  great  work  of  ApoUonius  which  now  remaini  it 
seven  books  of  his  treatise  on  conic  sections,  of  wfaicli  te 
shall  presently  speak.  But  besides  this,  he  is  known  to  hsTe 
written  treatises,  according  to  Pappus.  De  RatxonitSedwnt, 
De  Spain  Sectione,  De  Sectione  determmalA,  De  Taetiomlmt, 
J>/nc/tna^W^,I)eji}^amf  locu.andaccoidinetoPro^ 
De  Cochied,  and  De  perturbaUs  Rationibiu.  Hort  of  tlieie 
names  would  require  drcumloeution  to  make  them  moie  in- 
telligible in  English,  and  we  therefore  dte  them  as  they  ut 
usutOly  refenea  tOw  Of  these,  the  first  onl^  is  known  to  », 
having  been  found  in  Aralue,  and  pubhshed  in  Latin  bf 
HaUey  in  1 708,  with  an  attempt  to  restore  the  second.  But 
Mersenne.  cited  by  Vossius,  say*  he  read,  in  an  Arabian 
author,  Aben  Eddin.  an  assertion  that  all  the  verb  of 
ApoUonius,  more  in  number  than  those  mentioned  by  Pip- 
pus,  were  in  Arabic  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. This  point  is  even  yet  worth  the  attention  of  ti»» 
who  pursue  wiental  lit»ature. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a  very  can- 
mon  exercise  of  mathematical  ingenuity  to  endeaToor  to 
restore  these  and  other  lost  treatises,  that  is.  ftom  the  fidM 
notion  which  could  be  gathered,  to  guess  at  the  pnpanbni 
which  they  night  have  oontamed.  Such  attempts  ean  ne 
to  the  JpoOonius  GbOwof  Vieta,  the  AfoUomusBaimm 
of  SnelliuB,  and  other  works  of  HaaroUcOk  Ofaetaldi,  Adtn- 
nus  Romanus,  Format,  Schooten,  AmUrson,  Baliey,  B- 
Simsoo.  and  others. 

The  conic  sections  of  ApoUomus  are  m  seven  books,  nie 
first  four  of  which  are  extant  in  Gre^  with  the  oommefl- 
tary  of  Eutocius  of  Ascalon.  above-mentioned.  The  thitt 
next  were  supposed  to  be  lost  till  ttie  middle  of  the  sewB- 
teenth  century,  when  James  (Solius,  a  oelelwated 
professor  of  Leyden,  returned  iroxsx  the  East  wi'h  the  whofe 
seven  books  tn  Arabic.  Some  delay  tvk  place  in  thnr 
translation  and  publicaticHi,  during  which,  in  1658,  Boraj 
accidentally  discovoed  an  Arabic  manuswipt  in  the  Uaoti 
hbrary  at  Florence,  of  the  same  seven  bodu.  It  does  iHt> 
litde  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  made  of  puWo  libtarieB,  ton 
while  one  author  after  another  had  fat  years  ez^esam 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  last  ftor  books,  three  of  them  tbDnld 
be  lying  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  libraries  in  Eiffop^ 
in  the  heart  of  u  capital  city,  with  an  Italian  title-pig^ 
BoreUi,  and  Abraham  Echellensis,  an  oriental  professor  at 
Rome,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  published  their  ver' 
sion  in  1661.  At  the  time  of  tiwj  discovery.  Viv»ni 
engaged  in  restoring  the  lost  books,  and  when  it  was  mwe 
known,  he  prevaUed  on  the  Qtand  Duke  of  Toseany  to  man 
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•n  hiB  papers,  and  to  order  Borelli  to  \tep  the  contents  of 
the  new  nwks  secret  -The  vroA  of  Viviaoi,  well  known  as 
mn  acute  and  accomplished  mathematician,  was  fimnd  (see 
IContncla,  i.,  250)  to  ftill  short  of  tiiat  of  Apolloniua  on  se- 
veral important  pdnts,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  tho 
TOWS  of  the  Italian  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  more 
eoEtensive  in  many  eases  than  those  of  the  Greek.  The 
eighth  book  was  still  wanting,  and  a  note  to  the  version 
imported  by  Qolius  informed  the  reader  that  it  had  never 
been  found,  even  by  the  Arabs,  in  the  Greek.  But  when 
the  Oxford  press,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
was  employed  upon  the  magnificent  versions  of  the  Greek 
geometers,  which  are  still  the  best  in  public  use.  Dr.  Aldrich, 
observing  that  the  preliminary  Lemmas  of  Pappus  to  the 
seventh  book  were  asserted  to  belong  to  the  eighth,  and 
also  that  the  latter  appeared,  from  the  words  of  Apollonius 
himself  in  bis  introduction,  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, proposed  toHalley  that  he  should  endearour  with  these 
llgbte  to  re-establish  the  missing  book.  Halley  was  then 
employed  in  completing  the  edition  of  the  work,  which  the 
death  of  Dr.  Gregory  had  interrupted,  and  he  acceded  to  the 
suggestion.  The  whole  appeared  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  with 
the  commentary  of  Eutocius,  the  Lemmas  of  Pappus,  and 
in  addition,  the  work  of  Serenus  on  the  same  subject.  This 
is  the  only  edition  of  the  Greek  text. 

The  contents  of  tho  work  are  thus  briefly  described  by 
Apollonius,  of  whose  words  we  give  a  free  translation. 
■  The  first  four  books  are  elementary:  the  first  contains 
the  generation  of  the  three  sections  of  the  cone,  and  of 
the  sections  which  are  styled  opposite,  and  their  prin- 
(dpal  distinctive  properties,  which  have  been  treated  by 
OS  more  fully  and  generally  than  by  any  of  our  prede- 
cessors. The  second  book  contains  the  properties  of  the 
diameters,  And  axes,  as  well  as  of  the  asymptotes, 
and  other  matters  of  general  utility :  you  will  nence 
see  what  /  have  called  diameters,  and  what  axes.  The 
third  book  contains  many  and  wonderful  theorems,  which 
are  useful  in  the  composition  of  solid  loci,  of  which 
the  majority  are  both  new  and  beautiful.  The  fourth 
book  shows  in  what  manner  sections  of  a  cone,  or  of  oppo- 
site cones,  may  cut  one  another,  and  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  on  the  whole  of  which  nothing  has  been  delivered  by 
those  who  went  before  us.  The  remaining  four  books  treat 
of  the  higher  part  of  the  science :  tlie  fifth,  on  maxima  and  ^ 
minima:  the  sixth,  on  equal  and  similar  sections:  the 
seventh,  on  diorisHc  theorem?,  or  theorems  useful  in  the 
solution  of  problems :  and  the  eighth,  on  the  problems  thus 
solved.' 

Apollonius  was  the  first  who  used  the  words  ellipte  and 
hyperbola,  of  which  Archimedes  does  not  take  notice,  though 
he  uses  the  term  parabola.  He  also,  as  we  see  above,  first 
distinguishes  the  diameters  of  the  section  fK>m  the  axes. 
It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time,  and  perhaps  first  by  himself, 
that  the  general  sections  of  the  cone  were  considered ;  for 
previously  it  had  been  usual  to  treat  only  of  those,  the 
planes  of  which  were  at  right  angles  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  cone ;  so  that  an  ellipse  could  only  come  from  an  acute 
angled  cone,  and  so  on.  Though  Archimedes  was  aware 
Cbat  all  the  sections  of  any  cone  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  limited  character  above-mentioned  (at  least  it 
is  customary  so  to  stete),  yet  all  testimony  is  against  this 
having  been  known  in  the  time  of  Euclid.  If,  therefore, 
Apollonius  really  took  the  books  of  Euclid,  as  according  to 
Pappus  he  did,  ha  must  have  so  changed  the  foce  of  tMsn, 
oy  generalizing  the  method  of  cutting  the  oooe,  and  intro- 
ducing the  properties  of  dismeten,  that  they  must  have 
differed  as  much  from  their  original  in  form  and  matter 
one  book  can  from  another.  To,oonclude  the  subject  of  the 
authorship,  we  remark,  in  reference  to  the  charge  of  Herap 
clius  above-mentioned,  that  the  styles  of  Archimedes  and 
Apollonius  ^re  very  different :  the  latter  has  by  no  means 
the  power  of  the  former  in  the  management  of  his  demon- 
strations, and  though  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
beauty  of  the  results  which  he  produces,  is  even  tedious  in 
the  method  of  obtaining  them.  A  supposition  of  Mydorge, 
which  once  created  considerable  discussion,  viz.,  that  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  were  the  work  of  some  Arab 
under  the  name  of  Apollonius,  deserves  no  attention.  He 
must  have  been  but  a  foolish  Arab  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  relinquish  the  credit  of  ha  vingwritten  the  fifth  book. 

The  most  remarkable  book  in  the  vhole  work  is  the  fifth, 
whieh  treats  oC  maxima  and  minima.  With  a  little  lioenoe 
it  might  be  called  a  complete  treatise  on  the  curvatoze  of 


the  tiiree  sections,  Ibrm  conskleTliigflie  Bumbwof  maxteft 
and  minima  whidi  oan  be  ^wn  to  die  section  from  any 

point  in  its  plane,  the  space  inside  and  outside  of  the  ero- 
lute  boa  different  properties.  There  is  only  wanting  the 
addition  of  a  name  for  the  curve  which  separates  the  spaMS 
(which  we  now  call  the  CTOlute).  This  hook,  and  the  qua- 
drature of  Archimedes,  are  the  highest  points  of  the  Grecian 
geometry. 

The  work  of  Apollonius  was  lightly  spoken  of  by  Des- 
cartes, who  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  first  four  books 
only  ;  but  it  was  held  in  particular  estimation  by  Newton, 
and  Cardan  places  its  author  seventh  among  all  the  men 
who  have  ever  lived :  in  his  own  age  he  was  called  the  great 
geometer. 

We  now  briefly  mention  some  of  the  principal  editions  of 
the  eohicB.  ^e  celebrated  Hypatia,  daughter  of  Iheon, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  them.  We  have  idraady  men- 
tioned Pappus  and  Eutocius  as  commentators,  Borelli  and 
Halley  as  editors.  Among  the  Arabs,  itwas  first  translated 
by  Thebit-ben-Cora,  under  the  Calif  Al  Maimun  in  the 
ninth  century :  by  Abalphat,  in  the  tenth ;  and  two  edi- 
tions, of  little  celebrity,  appeared  in  Persian  in  the  thir- 
teenth. In  Europe,  it  was  first  translated,  but  biflHy,  by 
Memmius,  a  Venetian,  in  1537;  by  Maccolyco  about  the 
same  time,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  this  edition  was  over 
published;  also  by  Commandine  in  1566,  (mia-printed 
1666,  in  Murhard,)  and  by  the  Jesuit  Claude  Richard  in 
1655.  Montucla  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  this  edition  was 
announced  and  never  published.  See  Murhard,  BiU.  Hath. 
ii..  322 ;  also  Bayle,  art.  Apolloniits,  and  Vossius,  de  Sci, 
Math.  (Index,  Claudius  Richardtu.)  In  1669,  Ravius 
published  a  tiianslation,  of  which  Halley  remarks,  that  it  is 
more  barbarons  tiian  can  easily  be  imagined.  In  1679, 
Barrow  published  the  first  four  books. 

Apollonius  is  supposed  by  some,  among  others  by  Vossius, 
to  be  the  author  of  a  coramentery  on  Aratus :  hut  Grotius, 
in  his  edition  of  that  poet,  takes  no  notice  of  the  report^  and 
as  it  is  believed  that  Apollonius,  the  grammarian,  also  com- 
mented on  Aratus,  the  two  may  have  been  confounded.  Wal- 
Us,  who  held  that  the  antients  possessed  a  certain  algebra 
which  they  disguised,  seems  a  little  inclined  to  found  this 
opinion  unon  a  title-page  which  he  discovered  in  the  Savilian 
library  (tne  rest  being  cut  away).  It  was  Liber  de  Arte 
Notorid,  secundum  Apollonium,  but  he  also  suspects  that 
the  Ars  Nutoria  may  be  magic,  and  Uie  Apollonius  may 
be  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Algebra  was  called  by  many 
Italians  ars  magna,  or  arte  maggiore.  That  Apollonius  did 
improve  the  notation  of  arithmetic  appears  from  tiie  praise 
given  to  him  by  Eutocius,  in  his  oommentary  upon  the 
quadrature  of  Archimedes,  for  a  work  vhitdi  ne  oalls 
Qkvt6^v.  The  word  is  probably  corrupt;  Vossius  reads 
Qkv^ii,  and  Halley  Qkvt6kiqv,  In  the  edttio  prineept  of 
Archimedes,  Basle.  1 543,  the  Greek  is  as  usual,  hut  the 
Latin  translation  gives  Mocyntocium.  Pappus  more  expli- 
citly stetes  that  the  improvement  consisted  in  a  simplificatum 
of  the  method  proposed  by  Archimedes  for  re[a%senting 
very  large  uumhers,  which  brought  the  system  nearer  to 
that  of  the  moderns.  (See  Delambre,  Hitt.  Ast.  Anc.  ii.  9.) 
Eutocius  also  says,  that  Apollonius  extwKted  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  given  by  Aretiimedes. 

APOLLONIUS  RH01)IUS,  a  Greek  epic  poet,  re- 
specting whose  personal  history  only  a  ibw  facts  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  even  these  are  by  no  means  well 
authenticated.  Whether  he  was  a  native  of  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  or  (tf  Nauoratis,  a  small  town  on  the  GiMjopio 
branch  of  the  Nile,  is  a  point  impossible  to  determine; 
but  we  know  that  he  derived  the  surname  irf  Rbodius 
from  his  long  residence  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  He  was 
the  son  of  Silleus,  and  spent  his  early  years  at  Alexan- 
dria under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Callimachus.  The 
exact  periods  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown ;  but  we 
are  able  to  fix  some  points  in  his  history  from  other  circum- 
stances. Thus  we  know  that  Callimachus  died  about  n.c. 
230,  so  that  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  this  poet  at 
an  early  age,  and  Apollonius  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as 
keeper  of  the  great  library  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria, 
B.C.  194.  The  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Callimachus  can 
only  be  guessed  at :  it  is  said  to  have  been  respecting  the 
Ar^onautica  of  ApoUoniiu,  which  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
mired by  Callimachus.  In  what  way  the  disappointed  poet 
took  his  revenge  we  are  not  told ;  but  it  must  have  been 
efiisctive,  if  we  may  ju^  from  the  bitter  retort  it  produced 
from  Callimachus.  His  p(»»i[jf^fj^^^/^^^qC!^f^ 
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agaiust  ApoUontus,  and  though  no  fragments  of  it  remain, 
we  can  form  some  opinion  of  its  character  and  leading  fea- 
tures from  the  Ibis  of  Ovid,  which  is  said  to  be  an  imitation 
of  this  poem.  Apollonius  leil  Alexandria,  probably,  in 
consequence  of  this  quarre],  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  lived  for  man;  years,  and  was  at  last  re- 
called to  his  native  country  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  learned 
Eratosthenes.  These  few  &ctit  are  gleaned  from  Suidas, 
and  fh>m  a  short  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  two  of  the 
most  antient  manuscripts. 

Of  all  his  worlts  only  one  poem  remains,  entitled  Argo- 
nautica,  in  four  books,  containing  5835  verses,  and  givii^g  a 
detailed  account  of  the  wanderings  of  the  Argonauts,  l^is 
was  a  fiiTourite  subject  with  the  antlent  poets:  but  how 
much  ApolloniuB  borrowed  from  bis  predecessors  Herodonis 
and  Epimenides,  or  whether  he  servilely  copied  Cleon  in  the 
whole  design  of  his  work,  as  an  antient  scholiast  asserts,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  The  opinion  of  Quintiliaa 
(x.  I,  54)  seems  to  be  just  and  impartial.  He  considers 
the  poem  as  possessed  of  considerable  merit,  but  greatly 
deBcient  in  true  poetic  spirit.  (See  also  Longinus  or 
the  Sublime,  xxxii.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  trat  Apol- 
lonius  does  not  possess  the  quaiitiea  which  constitute  a 
great  poet:  he  impedes  the  narrative  with  a  minute  and 
superfluous  detail  of  circumstances  till  the  reader's  patience 
is  &irly  worn  out.  There  is  an  affectation  too  of  learning 
which  often  degenerates  into  pedantry.  He  has  been  most 
inceessful  in  his  treatment  of  the  tender  passions :  nothing 
can  he  more  beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which  he  paints 
the  gradual  progress  of  Medea's  love  for  Jason  till  it  became 
one  absorbing  passion.  In  this  he  is  not  surpassed  by  Virgil, 
who  is  said  by  MacrobiusC Soium.  v.  17.  ed.  Bipont.)  to  have 
borrowed  his  idea  of  Dido's  love  for  Mneas  from  this  part  of 
the  poem  of  Apollonius. 

Many  learned  Greeks  wrote  commentaries  on  Apollonius: 
and  the  Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus  closely  imitated  him  in  his 
WDtk,  also  entitled  Argonautica.  Terentius  Varro  translated 
it  into  Latin :  in  still  later  times  it  was  turned  into  Iambic 
verse  by  Marianus.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence,  1496,  and  is  of  great  value  to  book  col- 
lectors. That  of  Beck,  Lips,  1797,  containing  the  text  of 
Brunck  with  some  corrections,  a  good  Latin  version,  and 
an  excellent  table  of  contents,  is  one  of  the  best  editions. 
A.  Wellauer  published  a  new  edition  at  Leipzig,  182S,  2  vols. 
8vo.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Green,  Fawkes 
(179"),  and  Preston  (1803);  into  Italian  by  Flangini  (Roma, 
1791);  into  German  by  Bodmer  (Ziirich,  1779) ;  and  into 
French  by  Caussin  (1797).  For  explanatory  works,  the 
reader  may  consult  Schoenemann,  Comment,  de  Geograph. 
Argon.  Getting.  1788;  Gerhard,  Lectiones  ApoUonianee, 
Lips.  1816;  Weichert,  Ueber  dot  Lfben  und  dot  Gedieht 
det  ApoUnniut  von  JRhodus^  Meissen,  8vo.  1821. 

APOLLO  NTDS,  a  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  who,  along  with  Tauriscus,  executed  a  group  in 
marble  which  represented  Zethus  and  Amphion  binding 
Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  furious  bull,  to  avenge  their  mother, 
Antiope,  whom  she  had  cruelly  persecuted.  This  group, 
described  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4),  is  supposed,  with  much  pro- 
bability, to  be  what  is  known  to  us  under  the  napne  of  the 
Toro  Farnese,  found  during  the  reign  of  Paul  HI.  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  we  see  it  exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found.  The  lower  half  of  the  figure  of  Diroe,  ^e  two 
trunks  and  a  leg  of  Zethus  and  Amphion,  were  the  only 
remnants  of  the  antient  soulptors,  but  it  is  BufBdent  to  prove 
that  .the  art  was  then  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  group  has  been  resfaned  in  the  very  worst  taste  by  a 
Milanese  artist,  Batista  Bianchi  We  have  no  means  of 
discovering,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  what  time 
Apollonius  lived,  but  some  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  few 

J ears  after  Alexander  the  Great.    (See  Piranesi,  Statue ; 
lafFei ;  Winkelmann,  vi,  i.  p.  128 ;  Miiller,  Handbuch  der 
ArehSologie,      p.  137. 

APOLLONIUS,  a  celebrated  statuurj-.  the  son  of  Nestor 
of  Athens,  only  known  to  us  irom  his  name  being  inscribed 
on  the  fragments  of  a  statue  which  was  discovered  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  is  now  called  the  Torso  Belvedere.  It 
has  neither  head,  tvms,  nor  le^  and  vet  it  U  considwed  one 
of  the  maater-pieeM  of  antiquity.  Ifiehael  Angelo  made  it 
his  grand  object  itf  study ;  and  so  enthusiastie  was  he  in  his 
admiration  of  it,  that  even  after  his  si^t  fkiled  him,  he  used 
to  be  led  to  it  that  he  might  ei\joy  the  pleasure  of  feeling 
it  with  his  hands.   All  agree  as  to  its  being  <me  of  the 


finest  specimens  of  antient  sculpture,  but  there  is  acnaa 

doubt  as  to  the  period  when  Apollonius  lived.  Meyer,  in 
his  History  qf  Greek  Seulpiure,  p.  296,  imagines  that  be 
discovers  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Torso  Belvedere 
and  the  Iliasus  of  the  Parthen9n,  while  Thorwaldsra,  ac- 
knowledging fully  the  merits  of  the  statue,  coniiders  it  the 
production  of  a  much  later  age.  Others  think  that  tliii  cniniaa 
IS  confirmed  by  the  particular  form  of  the  letters  in  the  in- 
scription, but  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  circum- 
stance, as  the  name  may  have  been  inscribed  centuries  after 
the  statue  was  executed.  Visconti,  Pio  Clementino,  t.  i. 
plate  x;  Winkelmann,  x.  iii.  s.  15;  Thiersch,  Kunst- 
Epochen,  p.  333. 

APOLLCVNIUS,  the  Sophist,  supposed  to  have  lived 
at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  the  author  of  a 
Lexicon  of  Homeric  words,  entitled  Ai^tic  'O/iijpimu.  It  was 
first  pubUshed  by  Villoison  at  Paris,  in  1773,  in  two  vols. 
4to.,  accompanied  by  a  commentary  and  prolegomena.  The 
work  was  reprinted  at  J^^eyden  in  1788,  8vo.,  with  notes  by 
Tollius.  hut  with  the  omission  of  Villoison's  Latin  transla- 
tion and  prolegomena. 

APOLLO'NIUS  of  Tyanawashom,  at  theoommenee- 
ment  of  the  Christian  nra,  in  Tyaim,  a  town  of  Cappadocia. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  bis  fether,  Apollonius.  sent  him  to 
Tarsus,  to  study  grammar  and  rhetoric  under  Eutbydemus, 
a  Phmnician.  I^ssatisfied  with  the  luxury  and  indolence 
of  the  citizens,  Apollonius  obtained  his  father's  permission 
to  retire  with  his  master  to  .£gs  (Ayas).  a  town  near  Tar- 
sus, where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of 
various  philosophers.  His  master,  Euxenus  of  Heraclea  in 
Pontus,  was  little  disposed  to  practise  tbe  austerities  of  the 
Pythagorean  and  neo- Platonic  sects,  the  doctrines  of  whidl 
he  professed.  Apollonius  observed  the  Pythagorean  rules 
more  strictly,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  temple  of  ^sculapius 
at  iSge,  famous  for  miraculous  cures,  abstained  from  animal 
food  and  wine,  lived  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  avoided  in  bis 
dress  every  article  made  of  animal  substance,  walked  bare- 
foot, and  let  his  hair  and  beard  grow.  The  priests  initiated 
him  in  their  mysteries,  and  said  that  .£sculapius  himself 
rejoiced  at  having  Apollonius  a  witness  of  his  cures.  Apol- 
lonius recommended  his  moral  and  ascetic  doctrines  by 
example,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  heathen  gods.  He  healed 
a  young  Assyrian  afflicted  by  a  disease  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  by  teaching  him  that  the  gods  were 
willing  to  give  health  to  all  who  were  willing  to  receive  this 
gift.  Having  finitihed  his  studies  at  ^gte  and  other  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  Apollonius  travelled  by  land  to 
India.  At  Niniveh  he  met  with  Damis,  who  became  his  in- 
terpreter and  travelling  companion.  On  a  rock  of  Mount 
Caucasus  he  saw  the  chains  of  Prometheus.  King  Bar^ 
danes,  his  priests,  and  magi,  honoured  him  at  Babylon.  In 
Taxila,  a  town  of  India,  he  met  with  the  king,  Phraortes,  m 
descendant  of  Poras.  In  India  he  also  saw  a  woman  conse- 
crated to  Venus,  who  was  black  fhnn  the  head  to  the  ciiea^ 
and  white  from  the  chest  to  the  feet  He  joined  a  pai^ 
who  hunted  dragons  by  magic.  The  eyes  and  scales  of 
these  dragons  shone  like  fire,  and  were  talismans.  He  saw 
tbe  animal  martichorae,  (mentioned  four  centuries  before 
by  Cteaias,)  with  tbe  heald  of  a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion, 
fountains  of  golden  water,  men  who  dwelt  below  the  ground, 
griffins,  the  phoenix,  the  precious  stone  pantarbas  casting 
rays  of  fire,  and  attracting  all  other  gems,  which  adhered 
to  it  like  swarms  of  bees.  Phraortes  recommended  him 
to  the  {n^sident  of  the  gymnoM^hists,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  their  secrets,  convinced  him  tiiat  Pythagoras  had 
borrowed  lUs  wisdom  from  them,  and  compelled  him  to 
recognise  their  superiority  in  the  performance  of  miracles. 
Apollonius  returned  from  India  by  sea,  was  much  admired 
in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  conversed  at  the  grave  of 
Achilles  with  the  ghost  of  this  hero,  enchanted  the  demoDs, 
and  uttered  prophecies.  He  threatened  the  Ephesians  with 
pestilence  unless  they  would  mend  their  immoral  lives. 
They  were  converted,  but  nevertheless  the  plague  broke  out 
among  them.  TheEphe»ans  sent  messengers  to  Apollonius, 
then  at  Smyrna,  requesting  him  to  drive  away  the  plague. 
Apolbnius  was  in  a  moment  at  Epbesus.  conversed  with  the 
people  in  a  theatre,  commanded  them  to  stone  a  beggar, 
and  ordered  them  to  remove  the  stones  on  the  fbllowiiw  day, 
when,  instead  of  the  begear,  a  large  dog  was  found  into 
which  the  demon  of  the  plague  bad  enteral,  the  ravages  of 
which  had  now  ceased.  The  Greek  priests  at  Atbois,  in 
tbe  Peloponnesus,  tbe  oracles  at  P^hos,  PerMmua,  and 
Cdophon,  heaped  their  marks  of  h^^our  upon  A^otkmioi, 
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He  afterwards  vent  to  Crete,  and  Anally  arrired  ia  the 
leign  of  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  and  bia  followers  being 
questioned  by  the  magiatrateit  concerning  the  object  of  their 
journey,  overcame  their  mistrust  by  restoring  to  life  the 
dead  body  of  a  noble  lady,  predicting  an  eclipse  of  the  snn, 
aod  that  there  should  happen  and  not  happen  a  great  event, 
which  prediction  was  considered  to  be  fulfilled  when,  three 
days  alter,  the  cup  which  Nero  held  in  bis  hand  was  struck 
by  lightning.  When  Nero  left  Rome  for  Greece,  he  ordered 
all  foreign  philosophers  to  quit  the  ei^.  ApoUonius  went 
to  Spain,  and  stirrod  op  a  rebellwn  against  Nero  and  the 
Romans.  He  then  visitsd  Aftica,  the  south  of  Italy,  and 
Sieily*  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Nero.  Apolloniua 
again  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  by  the  hierophant  of 
Eleusis  into  the  mysteries  of  that  place.  He  next  visited 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  and  sought  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
In  E^pt  lie  joined  Vespasian,  who  probably  found  it  politic 
to  gain  a  man  whose  sanctity  and  miracles  had  raised  him 
to  vie  rank  of  a  deity;  for  during  his  lifetime,  and  still 
more  after  his  death,  Apollonius  enjoyed  this  distinction, 
and  was  sometimes  ranked  with  Jesus  Christ.  (See  Li/e  of 
Alexander  Sevenu,  by  Lampridius,  cap.  29.)  AfterwE^s 
he  revisited  Asia  Minor  and  Rome,  where  ho  was  accused 
by  Euphrates  of  high  treason  agamst  Domitian,  and  cast 
into  prison.  Having  blamed  the  emperor  for  suffering  such 
informers,  he  removra  to  Puteoli,  where  he  met  his  followers, 
Damis  and  Dometrius.  He  agam  viuted  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor,  performed  miracles,  and  had  many  adven- 
tules,  until  he  died,  eighty,  or  ninety,  or  one  hundred,  or 
fme  hundred  and  seventeen  years  old,  either  at  Ephesus, 
or  at  Lindus  in  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Others  say  that  he 
was  chained,  and  shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Dictynna  in 
Crete  to  be  eaten  by  dogs.  But  when  the  temple  was  re- 
opened, the  voices  of  invisible  virgins  proclaimed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  skies,  and  his  chains  were  found  burst  asunder. 
These  statements  are  chiefly  found  in  The  U/e  of  Ap<^lo- 
mu»  by  Philostratus.  The  two  first  books  exist  in  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Charles  Qtount,  Load.  1680,  fol.  In 
1693,  this  translation  was  suppressed  on  account  of  the 
annotations  being  hostile  to  Christianity,  and  Blount  com- 
mitted suicide.  Fhilostratus  wrote  the  Greek  original  by 
wder,  and  firam  the  information  of  Julia,  the  wifo  of  Sep- 
timins  Sevenu,  who  died  817.  Hie  empresa  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  account  which  Damis  had  formerly  given 
to  a  relative. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  rematk  that  the  life  of  Apollonius 
is  a  he^  of  absurdities  and  impossUulities.  Apollonins  was 
probably  a  cunning  impostor,  and  one  of  the  pretenders  to 
miracles,  not  uncommon  in  that  age :  his  biographer,  Fhi- 
lostratus, must  have  been  rather  credulous  if  he  believed  one 
half  of  what  he  wrote  about  his  hero.  The  fact  of  Apollo- 
nius being  mentioned  by  no  writer  earlier  than  Apuleius 
and  Lucian  (see  his  Alexander),  tends  to  show  that  his 
celebrity  during  hia  lifetime  was  not  so  great  as  his  biogra- 
pher would  have  us  believe.  Fhilostratus  himself  wrote  his 
account  of  ApoUonius  about  a  century  after  the  wise  man's 
death.  Some  extant  letters,  attributed  to  Apollonius,  are 
printed  in  the  eoUectkm  of  Aldus  and  Cujacius ;  and  a  few 

riar  in  his  Ufo  by  Philoetratua.  For  further  remarks  on 
character  of  the  I^fe  of  ApoUomtu,  see  PBiLOSTRXTua, 
Flativs.  A  remarkable  passage  in  the  Life  of  AureUan 
(chap.  24)  hy  Vopiscus,  shows  that  the  fame  of  Apollonius 
was  even  then  firmly  established,  and  that  temples  and 
statues  still  existed  m  honour  of  this  '  true  iHend  of  the 
gods,'  as  the  credulous  historian  calls  him. 

It  appears  from  Suidas  and  Eudocia,  that  a  person  called 
Sottfrichus  OairiteB  also  wrote  a  life  of  Apollonma. 

APOLOGETICS  {theologia  apiheetica,  apol(wetik)  is 
the  designation  given  in  (Sermany  to  tnat  branch  of  divinity 
-which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  general  history,  uid  has  for  ito  otfleet  a  nstematic 
anangement  of  those  internal  and  external  evidences  by 
which  Christians  are  enabled  sdentificatly  to  justify  the 
peculiarities  of  ttteir  fkith.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  acUective  <^tog6iico»  (dnXinriirucoc). 

Since  Christianity  was  opposed  from  the  beginning  by 
men  who  denied  its  high  origin  and  its  mtellectual  supe- 
riority, circumstances  demanded  on  the  part  of  Christians  a 
compliance  with  the  express  injunction  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
*  Be  ready  always  to  give  an  answer  (vpot  diro\oyiav, 
for  an  apology)  to  every  man  that  osketh  you  a  reason 
of  that  hope  which  is  in  you.'  (1  Pet.  iii.  lb.)  Sepaate 
apologies  nave  the  s-une  relation  to  apologetaes  that  sepa- 


rate mathematical  treatises  have  to  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics. 

The  science  of  apologetics  was  not  the  ofi^spring  of  literary 
vanit}' ;  it  was  unknown  till  the  attacks  of  the  adversanes 
of  Christianity  assumed  a  learned  and  scientillc  character. 
In  the  first  centuries  of  our  sera,  whilst  most  opposers  as- 
serted that  the  Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  famine, 
and  earthquakes ;  and  that  Christian  worship  consisted  in 
eating  children,  drinking  human  blood,  committing  incest, 
and  adoring  the  head  of  an  ass,  or  some  such  abomina- 
tions, separate  apologies  were  sufilcient  for  the  refutation 
of  these  absurd  diarges.  The  name  is  of  still  later  origin 
tkaxi  the  science  of  apologetics.  The  word  apologetik  was 
universally  adimted  after  Gottlieb  J.  Pluick  had  used  it. 
(See  his  Einlettung  in  die  Theotogiechen  Witsenteiutften, 
1794-8,  vol.  i.,  p.  231-362.)  As  the  fundamental  idea  of 
mathematics  is  that  of  quantity  j  of  jurisprudence,  that  of 
right ;  of  ffisthetics,  that  of  the  beautifhl ;  so  the  flindamentel 
idea  of  apologetics  is  that  of  supematnjal  revelation.  The 
apologetics  contain  a  fbrther  development  of  one  part  of 
dogmatics  or  doctrine,  which  is  called  bibliology.  Apolo- 
getics teach  how  to  defend  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Curis- 
tianity  against  unbelievers ;  polemics  teach  how  to  attack 
those  who,  admitting  the  Christian  revelation  to  be  true, 
err  in  particulars. 

The  science  of  apologetics  treats  of  the 

I.  Possibility  of  revelation. 

1.  Logical  possibility.  Logical  leflitation  of  those 
who,  like  John  Toland,  Edelmann,  and  Roussean,  con- 
sidered the  idea  of  revelation  to  be  self-contradictory. 

3.  Theological  possibility.  Metaphysical  refuta- 
tion of  those  who  eonudered  the  idea  or  supernatural 
revelation  to  be  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  God, 
Impartial  justice,  general  love,  and  immutability. 

3.  Antnropological  possibility.  Refritation  of 
those  who,  like  Immanuel  Kant,  deny  the  ability  of 
man  to  perceive  the  supernatural. 

II.  Necessity  of  revelation,  to  be  demonstrated  by  histo- 
rical and  ethnographical  induction,  especiBlly  by  the  history 
of  philosophy. 

III.  Reality  of  revelation,  demonstrated  by  a  development 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  peculiar  Chiistiui  doctrines,  and 
coDfhrmed  by  the  histraioal  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history. 

Apologetics,  though  based  upon  the  Gospel,  constantiy 
reqnire  a  new  adaptation  to  the  times  for  which  they  are 
vmtten.  There  are  many  good  ^logics,  but  apoC<^tics 
are  yet  in  thdr  infhncy.  Altnough  they  are  lectured  upon  in 
the  universities  of  Germany,  they  are  yet  a  desideratum  in 
England. 

Among  the  societies,  foundations,  donations,  &c.,  which 
have  an  apologetic  character,  may  be  mentioned  the  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  at  Oxford,  Hulse's  foundation  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  at  Cambridge,  the  London  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  with  all  similar  societies,  the  Socie^ 
for  the  Defence  of  Christianity  at  the  Hague.  &c 

APOLOGIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  are  writings  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  composed  from  the  be^nning  ci 
the  second  to  the  sixth  century.  The  opposers  of  Ghris- 
tianitf  generally  attacked  the  moral  character  of  the 
Christians  rather  -than  their  doctrines.  The  fathers  of 
the  chnrch,  with  the  view  of  refuting  the  doctrines  of 
heathenism  and  the  fhlse  accusations  against  the  followers 
of  Jesus,  composed  Apologia,  which  were  partly  addressed 
to  all  well-informed  neatnens,  partly  written  on  particular 
occasions,  and  addressed  to  emperors  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  the  injustice  and  folly  of  persecutions. 

The  apologies  of  Quodratus  and  Aristides  are  lost.  Jus* 
tiuus  Martyr  describes,  in  two  apologies,  how  he  sought  for 
truth  in  various  systems  of  philosophy  until  he  found  it  in 
the  Gcsjid.  In  his  Dialogue  witii  the  Jew  Trypfaon,  Jus- 
tinns  Martyr  amiesls  to  the  prophecies  of  Uie  Old  Testa- 
ment The  apologies  of  Justinus  contain  many  materials 
for  the  history  of  philosophy.  Athenagoras  defended  the 
Christians  against  Uie  charge  of  atheism,  incest,  infkntieide. 
and  other  abominations  with  which  they  were  chafed. 
Tatianns,  Theophtlus  of  Antioch,  and  Hermas,  proved  the 
absurdity  of  paganism  and  the  contradictions  of  philosophsrs 
in  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  Mvelation. 

After  these  Greek  apologists  of  the  second  century  fol- 
lowed, among  the  Latms,  Tertullian,  who,  in  his  Apolo- 

gHicus,  eloquentiy  shows  how  the  fotth  and  holiness  ol 
hristians  were  especially  manifested  under  persecutions ; 
andMinudns  Felix,  who.  m  his  eloquent-dialogue.  Octernit 
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introdiices  the  representatives  of  various  parties,  whose  argu- 
ments are  overcome  by  the  truth  of  the  Giospel.  Cyprian 
wrote  De  Idolorum  Vanitate,  or.  On  the  Absurdity  of  Ido- 
latry. These  apologists  of  the  second  century  did  not 
defend  the  systems  of  certain  achooia,  but  only  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

In  the  fifth  century  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were  sys- 
tematized by  Origan  among  the  Greeks  and  Arnobius 
among  the  Latins,  in  order  to  defend  them  successfully 
against  the  attacks  of  Celsus,  Poiphyrius,  Hierocles,  and 
Julian,  which  were  directed  not  onl^  against  the  morals  of 
the  Christians,  but  also  against  their  history  and  their  doc- 
trines. These  writers  compared  the  miracles  of  Jesus  with 
thoH  of  Pythagoras  and  ApoUonius  of  l^r^^*  and  ques- 
tioned the  credibility  of  the  Evangelists.  They  recognised 
Uie  leading  facts  of  the  Gospels,  but  endeavoured  to  prove 
contradictions  in  minor  points.  The  ol^ections  are  an- 
swered in  the  eight  books  of  Origen  against  Celsus,  who 
wrote  his  attack  on  Christianity  about  one  hundred  years 
before  it  was  replied  to  hy  Origen.  But  the  greatest  apo- 
logist among  the  fathers  is  Eusebias,  whose  historical  and 
clminological  worka  have  an  apologetical  tendency,  and 
whose  evangelical  preparation  (irpoirapnaKcvij  iliayyiXMii,  or 
GuayycXtKqc  iwoSti^fiitc  wpoirapaaKtvii}  Contains,  in  fifteen 
books,  the  introduction  to  his  Evangelical  Demonstration 
UvayytXiKij  diriWdfic),  in  twenty  bciks.  The  first  ten 
iKioks  of  this  work  are  stilf  extant,  in  which  he  demonstrates 
the  harmony  of  tlie  Old  with  the  New  Testament,  the  moral 
dimity  Jesus,  the  sublimity  of  his  plan,  the  rectitude 
of  bis  disciples,  and  the  absurdity  of  those  who  ascribed 
another  plan  to  the  disciples  than  that  which  they  professedly 
followed.  Eusebius  examines,  in  a  little  publication  against 
Hterocles,  the  life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  by  Fhilostratus, 
and  shows  the  contradictions  of  the  biographer,  the  knavery 
of  this  notorious  individual,  and  how  his  performances  differed 
from  the  miracles  of  Christ.  The  works  of  Athanasius  and 
Chryaostomus  contain  apologetical  materials.  Cyrillus  of 
Alexandria  wrote  ten  books  in  reply  to  the  emperor  Julian. 
Tlieodoret  wrote  twelve  sermons  under  the  title  'EXKijvtKuv 
dtpantvru:^  ■traBrjfidruv  ^  tbayytXiKtig  aKtjAfiac  Ml  'EXAqyuc^c 
^iXoao^iai  Iniyvuitnc,  in  which  he  gathers  the  arguments  for 
Christian  truth  from  the  writings  of  the  heathens,  and  com- 
pares the  Greek  philosophers  with  Moses,  the  prophets,  and 
the  apostles.  The  moat  important  ap(doKetical  works  among 
the  Latins  are  the  seven  hooks  of  Arnobius  {Advfrsus 
QitUet)  against  the  beatnen ;  the  seven  hooks  of  Loctan- 
tius,  rnih/u/ionwn  Divinarum;  the  twentf-two  hooks  of 
St.  Augustin,  De  Civitate  Dei ;  the  catalogue  of  St.  Jerome, 
'  by  which  he  refutes  the  objection  that  no  diatinguiahed  in- 
dividuals embraced  the  Gospel  (Catalogus  yirorum  lUut- 
trium) ;  and,  finally,  Orosii  libri  teplem  HUtoriarum 
adcertua  Pa^anos,  in  which  he  refutes  the  assertion  that 
plague,  famine,  earthquakes,  and  other  horrible  events 
were  consequences  of  the  Gospeli  The  science  of  apolo- 
getics has  made  progress  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the 
attacks  upon  Christianity  became  more  systematic. 

The  foil  lowing  translations  and  editions  will  he  interesting 
to  English  readers.  Justin  the  philosopher,  commonly 
called  Justin  Martyr,  died  about  a.o.  165.  His  Apologia 
prima  pro  Ckri^ianis,  published  by  Dr.  (Ww,  Oxon.,  i  700 ; 
Apciogia  lecunda,  by  Hutchinson,  Oxon.,  1703;  Justin 
Martyr*  Full  Aeeamt  of  the  CkrisHan  fTonbip,  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord'*  Supper,  mth  Notes  of  Di .  Grabe  and  Mr. 
Whiston:  Diaiagns  cum  Tryphme  Judao,  London,  1722, 
8vo. ;  The  Apologies  qf  Justin  M.,  Tertullian  and  M.  Felix, 
with  the  Commentary  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  by  Reeves, 
1709  and  1716— an  unfaithful  translation^  'I%e  Dialogue 
with  the  Jew,  by  Brown,  London,  1755,  is  an  excellent 
translation,  and  very  scarce  in  the  book-market.  Minutius 
Felix,  of  the  third  century,  author  of  A  Dialogue  beiioeen 
Cacilius  a  Heaihen,  and  Octavius  a  Christian,  is  well 
translated  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple. 

APOLOGUE,  synonymous  with  &hle  (&ir6koyoQ,fiihtJaf 
faUe).  *  a  novel  story  omtrived  to  teach  some  moral  truth.' 
(Johnson.)  *  It  would  be  a  nigb  rdief  .  .  to  hear  an  Apo- 
logwh  or  &ble,  well  told,  anq  vita  such  humour,  as  to 
need  no  sententious  moral  at  end  to  make  the  apphca- 
tion.'  (Shaftesbury,  Charaet.  vol.  iii.,  MiseeU.  iv.  c  1.)  It 
ts  essential  to  an  apologue  that  tiie  drcumstonces  told  in  it 
should  be  fictitious.  Some  have  gme  so  far  as  to  say  tiiat 
they  must  involve  an  impossibility,  as  in  t^sop's  fables, 
where  we  find  beasts  and  inKDimate  things  made  to  think 
and  speak. 


APO'LOGY  {AwoKoyla),  a  Greek  word,  originally  signi- 
fying a  defence  made  in  a  court  of  justice  lay  or  for  a  person 
accused.  (See  the  titles  of  several  of  the  extant  Greek 
orations.)  The  word  dwoKoyuaQm.,  to  '  apologise,'  to  '  make 
a  defence,'  was  the  corresponding  verb.  There  is  extant  a 
smaH  piece  attributed  to  Aenophon,  entitled  the  Apologyof 
Socrates;  and  another,  with  the  same  titie,  6t  Plato.  The 
word  apology  was  adopted  by  the  Christian  &thers  [see  Apo- 
Looias].  At  the  present  day  it  is  only  used  in  ordinary 
language  in  one  sense,  that '  of  asking  pardon  or  excuse  fur 
some  offence.'  But  even  in  modem  times  the  word  hits 
occasionally  been  used  in  the  early  Christian  sense,  as  by 
Bishop  Watson  in  his  treatise  entiued  an  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  and  ^Berelay  in  his  Apd(^yjbr  the  (^axers. 

APOPHTHEGM  iAir6^tyita),  a  Greek  word  signify- 
ing *  a  thin^  spoken  out,'  and,  in  its  more  technical  sense, 
a  pithy  sayine  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention.  *  (Cer- 
tainly (qx^thegms  are  of  «w^ent  use.  Cif  ero  prettily 
called  them  salinas,  salt  pits,  that  yon  may  extract  salt  out 
of,  and  sprinkle  it  where  you  will.  They  herve  to  be  inter- 
laced in  continued  speech.  They  serve  if  you  take  out  the 
kernel  of  them  and  make  them  your  own.'  (Bacon.) 

We  may  take  the  following  as  examples  of  apophthegms  - 
— '  Bigotty  murders  religion,  to  frighten  fools  with  her 
ghost." — Lacon.  'We  ask  advice,  hut  we  mean  approba- 
tion.'— Ibid.  Plutarch  made  a  collection  entitled  The 
Apoj^h^ms  qf  Kings  and  Generals,  and  dedicated  it  to 
the  £mperor  Trajan.  Many  of  these  apophthegms  woald 
be  classed  in  modern  times  among  anecdotes.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example;  it  is  one  of  the  apophthegmata 
placed  under  the  head  of  Alexander :— '  An  Indian  was 
taken  prisoner  who  had  a  very  high  reputation  fbr  archer}-, 
and  was  said  to  be  able  to  shoot  an  arrow  through  a  ring. 
Alexander  bade  him  exhibit  a  specimen  of  bis  skill,  and 
on  his  refusal,  the  king  in  a  passion  ordered  him  to  be 
executed.  On  his  way  to  bis  death  the  man  remarked  to 
those  who  were  taking  him,  that  he  had  not  practised  for 
several  days  and  was  afraid  of  missing  bis  mark.  Alex- 
ander hearing  of  this,  admired  the  man,  and  setting  him 
loose,  made  him  great  presents,  because  he  preferred  death 
to  the  loss  of  bis  reputation.'  (Wyttenbach's  ediL,  vol.  i., 
p.  718.) 

The  Lacediemonians  were  noted  for  aff'ecting  the  a^ph- 
tbegmatic  mode  of  speech ;  and  Plutarch  bis  collected  their 
sentences  also  under  the  title  of  Lacomca. 

APOFHYLLITE.  a  crystiillized  mineral,  whose  funda- 
mental form  is  the  square  prism,  fig.  1 .  Its  most  general 
modification  is  obtained  by  supposing  the  angles  fig.  1 
cut  off,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a  plane  triangular  surface,  as  is 
seen  at  a  in  fig.  2 ;  these  &cea  a,  from  the  plane  cutting 
deeper  into  the  original  crystal  till  they  intersect  eadci  other, 
frequently  lose  their  triangular  form,  and  of  course,  at  the 
same  time,  the  face  P  again  becomes  a  square,  and  the 
prism  will  be  terminated  by  the  form  seen  m  flg.  3.  On 
account  of  these  modifications.  apopl^Uite  sometimes  assumes 
the  form  in  fig.  4. 


The  incUnatian  of  P  on  a  is  120^  5' 
„         Z  on  a  is  128"  SO' 
«  a  on  a  is  104"  18' 

The  structure  of  this  mineral  is  lamellar,  and  admits  of 
cleavage  in  directions  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  regular 
prism,  out  most  readily  m  the  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  Its 
colour  is  white  or  grey,  sometimes  tinged  green  or  red :  it 
possesaee  various  degrees  of  transparency,  and  occurs  even 
opaque.  In  hardness  it  a|iproacli^^^^^^|^tite:  aiul 
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its  dennt;  varies  fhim  2 '  3  to  2  -  5.  Before  the  lilow-piDo  it 
Ibnns  a  white  glasa.   Its  chemical  constitutioo  is  statea  u 

8  (€7  a  -|-  3  tS)  +  (JT  +  6  S)  +  16-<g 
uid  the  mineral  is  therefoEe  an  hydiated  silicate  of  potash 
and  lime. 

Apophjrllite  has  been  found  in  the  mines  of  magnetic 
iron-ore  of  Sweden  and  Norway;  in  the  lead- mines  of  the 
Marz  mountains;  also  in  tbe  cavities  of  several  basaltic 
rocks,  at  Marienberg  in  Bohemia ;  at  Fossa  in  the  Tyrol ;  in 
the  isle  of  Skye,  &c.  In  the  basalts  it  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  analcime  and  stilbite, 

APOPLEXY,  from  dvoirX^^,  a  sudden  blow,  a  depri- 
vation of  power  and  motion,  &c.  Morbus  attomtw,  eidera- 
tio.  percusaio.  See,  are  synonymous  terms.  In  tbe  animal 
body  two  sets  of  functions  periectly  distinct  from  each  other 
are  combined,  the  ORGANIC  and  the  aniual;  the  organic 
include  the  various  fiinctions  by  which  the  structure  of  the 
body  is  built  up  and  its  integrity  maintained,  and  Uie  anim^ 
include  the  functions  of  sensalicin  and  vcduntary  motion. 
[See  LiFK.}  The  disease  termed  apoplexjr  is  an  afliaction  of 
the  animal  functions,  the  organic  remainmg  comparatively 
unimpaired.  It  is  the  toss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, while  respiration,  circulation,  secretion,  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  organic  life  continue  to  be  performed, 
though  not  indeed  without  more  or  less  disorder. 

Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject, 
there  is  none  which  is  commonly  conceived  to  attack  so 
suddenly,  and  to  kill  so  rapidly.  What  is  usually  called 
the  attack  is  indeed  sudden ;  but  the  disease  itself,  so  far 
fh)m  being  sudden,  is  generally  even  slow  in  its  progreis, 
giving  distinct  and  rejieaied  indications  of  its  presence  and 
of  its  course.  The  signs  by  which  tbe  apoplectic  constitu- 
tion is  denoted,  the  peeuonitorit  sions  of  the  disease  as 
the^  are  termed,  it  is  of  the  ubnost  importance  to  observe, 
bewiue  judiciouB  measures  adopted  at  this  stage  will  Ernest 
always  avert  an  attack,  or  render  an  attack  mild  \rhieh 
would  otherwise  have  been  luortal.  There  are  few  other 
diseases  over  which  both  the  physician  and  the  patient  have 
so  much  control :  the  patient  by  the  general  mana^ment 
of  himself,  in  removing  the  constitutional  predisposition  to 
it ;  and  the  physician  by  active  remedies  when  the  attack 
is  instant,  in  effecting  what  tbe  general  management  may 
have  proved  inadequate  to  accomplish.  lS«ventiou  is  often 
practicable  ;  but  when  the  attack  has  onc«  come  on,  life  is 
m  imminent  perU :  t^e  most  judicious  and  powerful  reme- 
dies, though  resorted  to  instantly,  and  en^tkiyed  with  the 
greatest  skill,  are  commonly  uoMle  to  avert  d«dh ;  Bad 
even  when  they  do  succeed,  the  functions  of  lbs  brain  and 
the  general  health  have  usually  sustsined  so  severe  a  shook 
that  life  ia  no  longer  worth  possessing. 

In  general,  the  prbhonitohy  symptoms  are  steady  in 
their  nature,  uniform  in  their  course,  and  so  obvious  that 
all  may  perceive  and  understand  them.  Considered  indi- 
vidually, they  may  appear  num^us  and  diversified;  hut 
they  are  really  so  much  alike,  that  they  all  obviouriy  belong 
to  one  class. 

Among  the  premonitory  symptmns  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  following,  which  are  here  enumerated  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  and  frequency. 

1.  Drowsiness-  This  feehng  may  exist  in  every  degree 
from  unusual  dulness  of  mUM  to  an  uncontrollE^le  pro- 
pensity to  sleep.  There  ma^  be  merely  inability  to  fix  the 
attention,  or  to  cuiy  on  tbe  mtelleeUial  operations  with  the 
usual  vigour,  or  toa  individual  may  ahswutdy  fall  asleep 
in  tho  midst  of  his  ordinary  occup^ions.  The  bat  n  tm 
more  alarming  event,  and  for  that  very  raawn  tlie  less 
dangerous,  because  it  is  a  circumstance  with  which  few  can 
fail  to  bo  struck ;  but  an  unusual  heaviness  or  torpor  of  mind 
may  be  overlooked  or  neglected  :  and  thus,  when  at  last  the 
apoplectic  attack  oomes,  thm^h  wajming  of  its  approach 
were  really  given,  it  may  be  truly  a  surprise.  Connected 
with  drowsiness,  and  occasionally  in  the  room  of  it,  there  is 
a  sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  or  a  feeling  of  fulness. 

2.  The  next  premonitory  symptom  is  giddiness.  Qtddiness 
is  more  alarming  than  drowsiness,  and  would  never  fail  to 
produce  a  conviction  o(  danger,  hut  that  giddiness  often 
arises  ftom  other  causes;  fot  example,  frixn  a  disotdned 
state  the  sttnaach.  Whenever  ^ddiness  is  present,  while 
tiie  functkms  of  the  st<Hnach  are  sound,  its  source  should  be 
careflilly  investigated ;  and  even  when  the  digestive  ftinc- 
tfoos  are  suaifestty  diioxdeied,     should  stiU  be  minutely 


investigated  and  vigilanUy  watched,  because  tendency  lo 
apoplexy  and  disordered  stomach  may  co-exist,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  latter  may  mask  those  of  the  former.  If 
the  giddiness  be  combined,  as  it  often  is,  with  a  feeling  hke 
that  of  apjiroaching  feinting,  it  may  be  ocmsidered  that  tWe 
is  hut  a  single  stc^  from  the  antual  Bi;9er\'eatimi  of  the 
paroxysm. 

3.  Connected  with  these  two  important  symptoms  an  a 
number  of  subordinate  sensations,  wnidi  are  of  consequence 
chiefly  as  marking  the  presence  <^  the  more  serious  indica 
Uons.  The  sensations  in  question  are  the  ordinary  compa- 
nions of  the  first  two,  and  are  often  the  most  prmninent  and 
obtrusive,  and  therefore  serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  more 
important  symptoms.  Such  cMicomitant  and  subordinate 
symptoms  are,  frequent  yawning,  dulness  of  hearing,  im- 
perfect ac  disordered  vision,  ntnse  in  the  ears,  motes  or  ^>arkB 
before  tbe  eyes,  repeated  oneezing,  ooeaaional  hiccup,  and 
the  Uke. 

4.  AU  this  time  there  is  generally  some  degree  of  pain 
in  the  head.  The  intensi^  of  the  pain  may  vary  firam  the 
slightest  uneasiness  to  Ihe  most  intolnable  neadac^.  The 
sUghter  degrees  of  pain  are  more  common  than  the  semer, 
the  patient  usually  stating  that  his  pain  is  trifling.  The 
seat  of  the  pain  is  often  in  the  forehead,  and  deep  in  the 
sot^et  of  the  eyes,  rendering  them  intolerant  of  Ugnt ;  but 
it  may  also  be  at  the  back  part  of  the  head,  extendmg  down 
the  neck,  between  the  shoulders.  In  the  severer  states  of 
pain  it  is  often  attended  with  dulnesa  and  redness  of  tbe 
eyes,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of 
the  neck  ana  head.  Frequency,  however,  there  is  no  de^)ree 
of  pain  whatever,  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  a  falsa  security, 
alarm  not  being  taken  at  the  presence  of  the  other  symptoms 
because  of  the  absence  of  pain.  In  general,  when  serious 
diaeaso  attacks  vital  organs,  pain  is  excited,  and  we  are  thus 
warned  of  our  duiger ;  h\A  snnetimeB  a  mortal  disease  in- 
vades an  «-gan  without  mdocing  the  slightest  pain,  and 
there  it  no  &ease  man  apt  to  do  thia  Qua  apoplexy.  If. 
combined  with  the  other  premonitory  symptomi^  there  be 
pain  in  the  head,  the  inference  is  obvious ;  if  there  be  none, 
the  danger  is  the  greater;  for  the  enemy  is  as  certainly  at 
hand,  but  his  approach  is  insidious. 

5.  lAst  in  me  train  comes  a  symptom  which  is  more  im- 
portant than  any  of  the  preceding,  because  it  demonstrates 
their  true  nature,  and  diowa  that  the  actual  attack  is  instant ; 
namely,  paralysis,  whatever  its  fcom  or  degree,  whether  It 
assume  the  shape  of  inabiUty  to  articulate  distinctly,  or  to 
write  steadily,  or  to  walk  firmly,  or  in  reading  to  fix  tbe 
eye  on  the  right  line,  or  in  talking  or  laughing  to  keep  tbe 
mouth  in  die  natural  pontion,  or  in  deglutition  to  swallow 
without  unusual  difficulty,  or  irithout  exciting  cough.  If 
witii  this  loss  of  muscular  power  there  he  at  the  same  time 
a  sense  of  pricking  over  the  skin,  or  a  numbness  in  the 
limbs  w  fingers,  or  difficulty  in  voiding  the  urine,  or  dis- 
tortion of  tiie  fkce  or  mouth,  driving  of  the  eyelid,  stam- 
mmng,  unsteadiness  in  the  gait,  and  ao  on,  the  attack  may 
be  considered  as  having  actually  commenced. 

Of  these  premonitory  symptoms  one  alone  may  be  present, 
or  two  may  be  combined,  or  several  mav  co-exist  or  may 
fellow  each  other  in  rapid  Buceession.  The  period  of  their 
duration,  before  the  attack  supervenes,  is  different  in  every 
individual  case.  Sometimes  there  elapse  only  a  few  hours; 
more  frequency  several  days;  occasionally  muiy  weriu. 
When  they  are  present,  no  man  is  «fe  fiom  a  fetal  attack 
for  a  single  instant. 

With  regard  to  the  attack  itselt  the  phenomena  are 
diffinrttit  aoeoiding  to  its  intensity.  There  are,  indeed, 
vartoua  modes  or  lam*  of  the  disease  which  are  mainly 
matters  of  desiee:  nevertiieless,  these  diversities  are  not 
only  very  striking  in  their  own  ni^ie,  but  in  a  pmclical 
point  of  view  are  highly  important,  because  the  remedies 
appropriate  to  the  one  are  not  suited  to  the  other,  at  least 
without  such  modifici^ons  as,  in  point  of  fact,  to  render 
them  different  remedies. 

For  ail  practical  purposes  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compre- 
hend the  various  forms  of  the  disease  under  four  heads, 
namely,  first,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  sudden  and  vio- 
lent ;  secondly,  that  in  which  the  attack  is  oompeiativdLy 
slight  at  the  commencement,  but  progressively  increases  in 
severity ;  thirdly,  that  in  which  the  attack  commences  with 
apoplexy  andtenninates  in  paralysis ;  and,  fourthly,  that  in 
which  the  attaick  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminasea 
in  apoplexy. 

1.  The  sudden  and  violent  form  cpttstitqtes  the  ^opim 
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fubnmans  of  the  Mm  authon ;  to  apopUxta/brtitnma  of 
more  modern  writers ;  and  the  apopUxiefindroyante  of  Uie 
French.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  patient  is  struck 
senseless  aud  motionlesti  instantaneously :  be  falls  down  and 
lies  utteriy  deprived  of  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  life.- 
The  organie  mnetions  in  the  mean  time  go  on,  but  in  an 
unnatural  and  disordered  manner.  The  respiration  is  slow, 
deep,  and  accompanied  with  that  peculiar  noise  which  is 
called  stertor ;  the  pulse  is  fuller,  stronger,  and  slower  than 
natural ;  the  urine  and  fbcea  an  passed  without  conscious- 
ness; the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold  and  clammy  pers- 
piration ;  foam  ftnrs  ftom  the  mouth ;  tho  face  is  flushed, 
tumid,  and  sometimes  even  livid.  Dmth  may  take  place  in 
a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  seconds,  or  not  until  the  end  of  the 
first,  or  even  the  second,  day  ;  but  life  is  seldom  protracted 
beyond  the  second  day.  >fow  and  then  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  employment  of  the  appropriate  remedies  saves 
Ute  even  in  this  form  of  the  disease ;  but  if  they  ikil  to 
restore  consciousness  in  a  few  hours,  they  commonly  fail 
^together,  and  death  almost  always  happens  when  the 
paroxysm  continues  undiminished  during  twenty-four  hours. 

On  examining  the  «tate  of  the  hrain  after  death  from  this 
variety  of  the  disease,  the  blood-vessels  of  every  part  of  the 
cerebral  substance  and  of  the  delicate  membranes  that  invest 
it  are  found  goi^ad  with  blood ;  there  ii  also  sometimes 
an  effhnon  upon  its  surfcee,  beneafli  its  mernhnnea,  and 
within  its  cavities,  of  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood  tailed 
serum,  while,  in  many  cases,  pure  blood  itoelf  is  poured  out 
on  various  parts  of  the  hrain  from  some  ruptured  vessel. 
Occasionally  no  morbid  appearance  can  be  detected  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  attack,  or  for  deaths  the  consequence 
of  it. 

2.  lu  the  second  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  attack 
is  less  violent  in  the  commencement,  but  progressively 
increases  in  severity,  the  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  is  neither  sudden  nor  complete,  or,  if  it  be  so,  the 
abolition  of  these  functions  is  only  of  momentary  duratioD. 
Instead  of  stupor  and  coma,  &e  patient  is  leiied  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  attack  of  headaebe,  attended  often 
with  sickness  and  vomiting.  The  pain  ofUie  head  is  some- 
times so  severe  that  the  ^Uient  sinks  down  under  it.  imle, 
fldnt,  and  exhausted,  occasionally  with  a  slight  convulsion ; 
but  from  this  state  of  depression  he  recovers  rapidly,  still 
however  remaining  weak,  faint,  and  chilly,  with  a  quick  and 
feeble  pulse,  a  sunk  countenance,  and  occasional  vomiting. 
This  state  having  continued  from  one  hour  to  three,  or  more, 
the  heat  increases,  the  pulse  acquires  strength,  the  face 
becomes  flushed,  the  sunk  expression  of  the  countenance 
disappears,  and  torpor  or  stupor  rapidly  supervenes,  the 
patient  appearing  dull  and  nea\7,  answering  questions 
slowly  and  with  difficulty,  and  sinking  at  last  into  a  state  of 
profound  coma.  From  ue  first  invasion  of  the  attack  to  the 
coming  on  of  per&ct  coma,  the  period  may  varv  from  one 
hour  to  three  oays  and  mwe.  This  fcam  the  oisease  is  at 
least  equtdly  dangerous  with  the  preceding,  and,  in  fact, 
generiuly  proves  ntal. 

On  examining  l^e  state  of  the  brain  after  death  from 
this  variety,  there  are  found  extensive  effusions  of  blood ; 
softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  sometimes  ossifica- 
tion (conversion  into  bone)  of  portions  of  its  membranes ; 
but  far  more  constantly  ossification  of  the  coats  of  its  blood- 
vessels, which  organic  change  in  the  structure  of  the  blood- 
vessols  diminishes  their  strength,  renders  them  incapable 
of  resisting  the  current  of  the  blood  and  of  carrying  on  the 
circulation,  and  thus  predisposes  them  to  rupture.  - 

3.  The  third  form  of  the  disease  commences  with  a  dis- 
tinct apoplectic  paroxysm,  which  tenninotes  in  paralysis. 
When  the  woplectic  symptoms  disappear,  Bom*>  part  of'^the 
body  is  found  to  be  paialyzed ;  it  may  be  the  muscles  of  the 
fkce,  giving  rise  to  variou  kinds  of  distortion ;  or  the  muscles 
of  the  lim^i  occasioning  inability  to  move  the  affected  mem- 
bw;  or  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  body,  producing  what 
is  called  A0fn^}/^'a;  or  the  muscles  of  one  half  of  the  body, 
paraplegia.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  speech  is 
more  or.less  affected,  the  power  of  articulation  being  either 
wholly  lost  or  greatly  impaired.  Often  the  sensibility 
seems  unimpaired,  the  palient  endeavouring  to  express 
himself  by  words  or  signs ;  hut,  at  other  times,  the  mind 
itself  Is  indistinct,  confused,  rambling,  and  incoherent.  Oc- 
casionally in  this  form  of  the  disease  the  apoplectic  state 
disappears  rapidly,  while  the  paralysis  remains  fiar  years. 
Ehmifltimes  the  iMralysis  slowly  diminishes  until  suddenly 
another  aptq^lactic  atteok  superrenes,  tearing  ha  paralysu 


greater  than  before ;  at  other  times  the  paralysis  continues 
undiminished  for  days,  months,  and  years,  untU  a  second, 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  apoplectio  paroxysm  at  length  destroys 
the  patient.  In  the  few  cases  in  ^hich  there  is  a  perfect 
recovery  from  the  paralysis,  the  mind  is  always  slow  in  re- 
covering its  energy,  and  often  never  regains  it. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  hrain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  there  is  commonly  found  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  a  defined  cavi^  fturmed  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
constituting  what  is  termed  an  ap(^Ieetic  cell;  but  ^though 
this  be  the  most  ordinary  form  in  which  the  Uood  is  eAised 
in  this  variety  ttf  the  disease,  yet  there  may  also  bea  general 
extravasation  of  it,  as  in  the  other  varieties,  or  mere  eS^on 
of  serum ;  or  softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  or  ossifica- 
tion of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  several  ef 
these  morbid  conditions  may  bo  combined. 

4.  In  the  fourth  and  last  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the 
attack  commences  with  paralysis  and  terminates  in  a  com- 
plete apoplectic  paroxysm,  the  premonitory  symptoms  are, 
in  genenil,  very  distinctly  marked.  Drowsiness,  giddiness, 
disordered  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  pain  of  the  head 
especially,  commonly  precede  the  attack.  While  the  brain 
is  thus  affected,  the  umbs  about  to  become  paralytic  are 
troubled  with  pricking,  tingling,  numbness,  weakness,  and 
cramp.  These  local  wments  progressively  increasing,  the 
limba  at  length  become  decidedly  paralytic,  and  the  para- 
lytic itate  having  continued  for  an  indefinite  perioo,  an 
apc^lectic  paroxysm  supervenes,  often  preceded  and  denoted 
by  spasms  or  eonvulaicau  in  the  unparalyzed  limbs.  The 
coma  which  forms  a  part  of  the  apoplectic  paroxysm,  some- 
times comes  on  gradually,  and  is  manifestly  progressive  in 
intensity,  the  pabent  at  first  being  capable  of  giving  a  cohe- 
rent answer  when  strongly  roose^  but  by  degrees  the  loss 
of  sensation  becomes  more  and  more  complete,  until  at  last 
the  stupor  passes  into  a  state  of  total  insensibilitj',  from 
which  there  is  no  recovery.  Now  and  theu  the  patient 
recovers  from  the  apoplectic  state,  and  slowly  regains  the 
condition  he  was  in  previously  to  the  apoplectio  attack; 
man  frequently,  on  the  contrary,  the  paialytie  affivtloD 
increases,  and  another  api^ilectic  seizure  quicUy  super- 
venes, which  proves  mortal. 

In  some  cases  the  morbid  ajniearanees  that  present  them- 
selves  on  inspection  of  the  brain  after  death  from  this 
variety,  difiier  in  no  respect  from  those  which  have  been 
described  as  belonging  to  the  preceding  form ;  but  the  most 
firequent  and  characteristic  morbid  cluinge  is  the  softening 
of  some  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  This  soften- 
ing of  tlue  cerebral  substance  is  the  result  of  inttammation, 
which  is  generally  not  acute  in  its  nature,  and  is  slow  in  its 

Erogress.  The  vessels  belonging  to  this  softened  portion 
)8e  thoir  vitality,  and  allow  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  to 
pass  through  them,  so  that  the  part  morbidly  changed  is 
not  only  wm  but  red,  from  the  infiltration  of  blood  through 
the  diseased  blood-vesiels. 

From  this  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  morbid  changes  apparent  in  the  brain  in  fotal  cases,  we 
are  enabled  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  the  patbdo- 
gical  condition  of  the  brain  in  apoplexy.  Two  of  the  oondi- 
nons  essential  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  are  a  supply  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  flowing 
with  a  certain  impetus  and  f^edom  from  pressure.  With- 
out a  certain  portion  of  blood  flowing  with  due  impetus,  the 
functions  of  the  brain  fail;  with  more  than  a  certain  portion, 
or  with  the  velocity  of  the  current  quickened  or  retarded 
beyond  a  certain  point,  they  equally  fail :  and  when  the 

Sressure  induced  l^  either  of  these  states  exceeds  a  certain 
egree,  they  also  immediately  cease.  The  substance  of  the 
brain  is  tender  and  delicate, 'uid  abounds  beyond  ell  other 
organs  with  blood-vessels.  It  is  of  a  soft  and  yidding 
nature,  but  it  is  endosed  in  a  firm,  unyiel^g  case. 
Coupling  this  foct  with  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  bow  almost  its  entire  mass,  and  still 
more  readily  bow  particular  portions  of  it.  may  become  sub 
ject  to  undue  pressure,  and  how,  as  an  inevitable  conse 
quence.  the  functions  of  the  brain  may  become  deranged. 
Any  cause  whksh  quickens  or  which  retards  the  ciroula- 
tion  through  it  may  produce  this  effect :  for  example,  a 
preternatural  distension  of  the  arteries  with  blood,  or  a 
preternatural  intensity  in  their  action,  and  a  consequent 
increased  impetus  of  the  cireulation ;  or.  on  the  contrary, 
a  relaxatun  of  the  veins,  a  preternatural  tnnescence  of 
them  (rom  a  too  great  quantity  of  blood  poured  into  them* 
and  a  «auaquent  ntardation  al  tbM,  drculatkm  thni^ 
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tihem.  Bither  from  a  too  great  veioeity  or  intenuty  of 
the  circulation  in  the  arterial  toswU,  or  Rom  too  great  dis- 
tension of  the  v«n8  in  eonsequenoe  of  an  impeded  flow  of 
the  blood  thro«^  them,  the  thinner  portion  of  the  blood 
or  serum  may  be  poiired  out  upon  the  brain,  which  in 
this  manner  may  become  subject  to  undue  pressure.  In 
consequence  of  either  of  these  diseased  states,  the  costs, 
whether  of  the  arteries  or  veins,  may  suddenly  give  way 
and  break,  and  the  blood  poured  out  upon  the  brain  from 
the  ruptured  vessels  may  exert  such  a  pressure  upon  it  as 
instantly  to  destroy  its  functions.  Again,  tumors  occasi- 
onally form  in  the  brain,  which  progressively  increase  in 
m^nitud^  and  at  lengUi  exert  sooh  a  degree  of  messura 
upoD  the  cenbtal  substance,  as  is  no  longor  oompatu^  ^th 
thejierfonnaiiee  of  its  flinetioDs. 

The  brain,  like  all  other  oi^ans,  is  nourished  by  organic 
prooBsses,  over  which  the  organic  nerres  exert  a  most  im- 
portaat  inttoenee.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  like  those 
of  all  oAer  wgans.  depend  fbr  their  vital  energy  on  organic 
or  ganglial  nerves  [see  Nbrve],  which  are  distributed  to  them 
in  great  abundance.  We  may  conceive  that  the  o^nio  nerves 
which  preside  over  the  nutriment  of  the  brain  may  fail  in 
their  ninotions  to  such  a  deeree,  that  the  braiu  may  be  de- 
prived of  its  vital  power,  and  hence  its  funottons  necessarily 
cease.  And  this  without  doubt  is  the  case  in  those  fatal 
attacks  of  apoplexy  in  which  no  morbid  appearance  can  be 
detected  in  the  brain  sufficient  to  account  fbr  death.  We 
may  conceive  that  the  organic  nerves  which  impart  vital 
energy  to  the  bkwd-vessels  of  the  brain  may  fail  in  their 
functions  to  nuAi  a  degree,  that  tiw  blood-vessels  may  not 
only  be  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  actions,  but 
may  become  dis^ued  in  structure,  their  membranous,  firm, 
ud  dastie  coats  becoming  indurated,  brittle,  and  bony.  On 
the  othw  hand,  these  oiganio  nerves  may  become  preter- 
naturally  irritable,  and  consequently  produce  an  inoniinate 
action  in  the  blood-vessels.  And  tnMO  are  the  wdinary 
changes  which  precede  and  which  predispose  to  apoplexy ; 
and,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  these  facts  are  of  paramount 
importance,  for  they  show  that  apoplexy  is  not  a  sudden 
disease,  that  it  is  even  slow  in  its  progress,  and  that  it  is  as 
much  in  our  power  to  retard  or  stop  that  progress,  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  remedies  tending  to  restore  the 
brain  to  a  sound  condition,  as  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies  to  check  morbid  changes  d  struotnie  in  any  other 
o^n  of  the  body. 

iVc^nonc.— When  once  an  attack  has  ocsne  on.  even 
though  it  be  slight,  it  places  the  individual  in  imminent 
dangier,  both  because  it  greatly  increases  the  predisposition 
to  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  and  because,  when  it-does 
not  destroy  life,  it  gives  a  shock  to  the  constitution  which  is 
seldom  entirely  repaired,  and  never  without  much  time  and 
most  judicious  management  In  the  paroxysm  the  imme- 
diate danger  is  proportioned  to  the  profoundness  of  the 
coma,  the  degree  of  stertor,  the  slowness  and  laboriousness 
of  the  respiration,  and  the  frequency  and  intermission  of 
the  pulse.  Other  unfavourable  signs  are,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  involuntary  and  unconscious  discharge  of 
the  urine  and  feeces,  and  above  all,  the  continuance  of  the 
paroxysm  without  material  diminution  of  its  severity  after 
the  iudidous  employment  oS  powexfhl  remedies.  "Waea  the 
rerointion  is  exceedingly  slow  and  laborions— when  the 
pulse  sinks  to  such  a  d^ree  thatit  can  be  scarcely  felt,  and 
when  the  head,  chest,  and  limbs  an  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat,  dissolution  is  near.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
favourable  s^ns  are,  mildness  of  the  paroxysm,  diminution 
of  the  symptoms  after  tbe  exhibition  of  the  appropriate 
remedies,  and  more  especially  restoration  to  consciousness, 
return  of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  with  a  calm  and 
soft  pulse,  a  gentle,  warm,  and  general  perspiration,  and  a 
spontaneous  flow  of  blood  ftom  the  nose,  the  reetam,  and 
soon. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  tbe  disease  are  either  predis- 
posing or  exciting.  The  predisposmg  causes  ara^  1.  Sex. 
It  is  olecidedly  more  common  in  the  mala  than  in  the  fbmale, 
because  the  male  is  mora  exposed  to  the  exciting  causes, 
and  nothiiig  go  surely  generates  a  ]nedispo8ition  to  the 
disease,  as  the  long-continued  operation  an  exciting  cause. 
3.  Age.  It  may  occur  in  clulahood  and  youth :  it  is  indeed 
rare  m  the  former,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the  latter ; 
■till,  however,  the  great  majority  of  cases  without  doubt 
occur  at  the  more  ac»anced  sta^s  of  life.  The  period  com- 
monly conceived  to  be  that  in  which'  it  most  frequently 
ooetm,  is  the  interval  between  fbr^  and  seventy.  Out  of 


sixt^-three  cases,  two  were  between  twenW  and  thirty  years 
of  age ;  eight  from  thirty  to  forhr ;  seven  (rom  fbrty  to  fifty; 
ten  from  fifty  to  sixty ;  twenty-three  fVom  sixty  to  seventy , 
twelve  from  seventy  to  eighty ;  and  one  from  eighty  far 
ninety  years.  3.  Conformation  of  the  body.  The  large 
head,  short  neck,  f\ill  chest,  sanguine  and  plethoric  tempe- 
rament, have  from  time  immemorial  been  considered  as 
fiirming  the  apoplectic  constitution,  and  though  the  disease 
may  and  often  does  occur  in  the  very  opposite  states  of  Hae 
system,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  body  just  described  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
fbonatun  of  that  pathological  condition  of  the  brain  on 
widbh,  as  we  have  seen,  the  malady  depends.  4.  Mode  of 
life.  Luxurious  living,  especially  combmed  with  sedentary 
habits,  is  a  most  poweiifbl  predisposing  cause,  fi.  Suppres- 
sion of  accustomed  evacuations,  namely  the  suppression  ttf 
the  piles,  or  of  ^sehai^es  from  the  skin,  whether  from  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  eruptions,  the  resulf  of  natural 
disease,  or  Uie  drying  up  of  a  seton  or  issue.  6.  Mental 
states.   Violent  emotion :  cases  continually  occur  in  which 

Ersons  drop  down  suddenly  in  a  fit  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger, 
ng-oontinued  anxiety  is  almost  as  powerful  an  exciting 
cause  as  luxurious  living.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that 
the  studious  are  more  prone  to  this  disease  than  other 
classes ;  but  this  notion  is  ill-founded,  fbr  the  evidence  is 
complete  that  moderate  intellectual  labour  is  not  only  in  a 
h^h  degree  conservative  of  the  general  health,  but  that  it 
is  more  especially  preventive  of  that  peculiar  condition  of 
the  brain  on  which  apoplexy  depends.  The  condition  of  ^1 
others  most  conducive  to  apoplexy  is  that  in  which  at  a 
somewhat  advanced  age  the  food  habitually  taken  is  large 
in  quantity  and  rich  and  stimulating  in  quality,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are  little  excited ;  while 
the  history  of  lawyers,  judges,  and  philosophers,  would 
indicate  a  remarkable  exemption  from  this  disease  in  all  its 
forms. 

The  predisposing  causes,  of  whatever  nature,  act  either  by 
favouring  an  habitual  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  or 
bjr  impeding  its  return  from  this  organ,  or  by  impairing  its 
vital  energy,  while  they  fs^our  a  plethoric  state  of  ils  vessels. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  brain  having  been  formed,  the 
slightest  exciting  cause  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attack. 

Among  tbe  most  powerftal  exdting  causes  are  intem- 
perance m  eating  ana  drinking,  vident  emotions  of  mind, 
whatever  determines  the  blood  with  undue  impetus  to  tlA 
brain  or  impedes  its  return  from  it.  such  as  great  muscular 
exertion,  dependant  posture  of  the  head,  tight  ligature 
around  tiie  neck,  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  and  the  like. 

Both  sets  of  causes,  the  predisposing  and  the  exciting, 
bring  about  a  paroxysm  either  by  diminishing  the  vital 
energy  of  the  brain,  or  by  producing  undue  pressure  on  its 
substance. 

Treatment. — The  Ueatment  of  this  disease  must  obviously 
vary  with  the  Mthological  condition  of  the  brain  on  which 
it  depends.  The  skill  of  the  physician  consists  in  de- 
tecting what  that  pathological  condition  is,  and  in  exactiy 
adapting  his  remedies  to  it,  which  must  differ  widely  ac 
cording  as  he  is  called  to  treat  a  threatening  or  an  actuai 
paroxysm,  or  to  prescribe  fcx  a  patient  subsequent  to  an 
attack.  To  enter  into  a  discusuon  of  tiie  different  remedies 
suited  to  the  manifold  states  of  the  l»ain,and  of  the  system, 
in  the  various  forms  and  steges  of  this  malady,  wmild  re- 
quire a  larger  space  than  can  be  allotted  to  it  in  this  work. 
There  are  not  many  parts  of  his  science  in  which  the 
physician  is  required  to  make  such  nice  and  difficult  dis- 
tinctions, and  in  which  life  so  completely  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  discrimination.  At  one  time  the  vital  energy 
of  the  brain  is  so  far  exhausted  as  of  itself  to  threaten  the 
total  abolition  of  its  functions ;  at  another  time  the  arterial 
action  or  the  venous  congestion  is  so  great  as  to  threaten  an 
immediate  effusion  of  serum  or  a  large  extravasation  of 
blood.  For  states  so  opposite,  opposite  remedies  must  of 
course  be  required ;  but  the  difficulty  at  all  times  is  to  in- 
terpret the  outward  ^ns  aright  If,  together  with  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,  namely, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  headache,  and  so  on,  there  be  a 
flushed  countenance,  a  dull  or  suffiised  eye,  a  hot  skin,  a 
stnmf  or  fhll  pulse,  tbe  abstraction  of  blood  may  be  indis- 

Eensaole  to  the  preservation  of  lifo ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
and,  the  countenance  be  pallid  and  sunk,  the  pulse  full, 
and  the  skin  cool,  the  smallest  blood-letting  may  utterly  ex- 
haust the  vital  energies  of  a  brain  alraadw^eatiy^eDi^ted, 
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and  the  only  chance  of  averting  death  may  be  the  Judicious 
employment  of  stimulating  remedies.  It  is  in  clearly  point- 
ing out  distinctions  like  these,  and  in  guiding  to  the  selec- 
tion of  the  remedy  appropriate  to  each,  that  science  is  the 
salvation  of  life.  But  such  too  are  precisely  the  cases  in 
which  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  nnysicion  can  succeed 
without  the  steady  co-raeration  of  tne  patient  The  fhy- 
stciaa  duly  weighing  the  raemonitory  signs  may  foresee 
the  impending^  danger,  and  give  warning  of  it,  and  pre- 
scribe preciiuy  the  medioiiie  and  regimen  fitted  to  avert 
it:  but  if  these  are  either  altogether  neglected  or  only 
partiaUy  followed,  the  disease  will  hold  on  its  course  and 
life  he  lost.  And  this  loss  of  life  is  deplorably  frequent 
from  tiie  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  patient  of  the  appropriate 
remedies  in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease,  when  such 
remedies  may  be  employed  with  almost  certain  success; 
and  the  same  is  true  from  the  neglect  of  such  remedies  in 
the  stage  subsequent  to  an  apoplectic  paroxysm,  although  in 
this  stage  the  best-concerted  measures  have  a  much  less 
chance  of  securing  their  object. 

For  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  here 
to  enter  into  the  modifications  of  treatment  required  in  the 
premonitory  and  the  consecutive  stages  of  the  disease,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  the  measures  proper  to  be 
adopted  in  the  paKn^ysm  itself.  The  state  both  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  system  varies  in  every  individual  case,  and  safe, 
not  to  say  suocessful  treatment,  must  in  every  case  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  add  hsie,  that 
whenever  a  person  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  he  ^ould 
Se  carried  into  a  large  room,  the  freest  possible  circulation 
of  fresh  ur  ihould  be  promoted  around  the  body,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  h(»izontal  postiire,  with  daie  head, 
however,  considerably  raised,  all  bandages  should  be  taken 
from  about  the  head  and  neck,  and  especially  from  about  the 
neck ;  and  a  medical  man  should  be  sent  for  instantly. 
Every  observer  of  such  a  case  should  bear  in  mind  tiiat 
the  loss  of  life  may  be  the  consequmce  of  the  loss  of  a 
minute. 

APO'PHYGE,  a  term  applied  by  architect*,  generally, 
to  a  concave  surfbee  lying  between  or  connecting  two  flat 
surfaces  not  in  the  same  plane,  and  particalarly  to  a  slight 
concaviU  which  is  idmost  inrariably  found  to  terminate  the 
shaft  of  an  lonie  or  Corinthian  column  both  above  and 
below immediately  above  the  uppermost  fillet  c^the  con- 
geries of  mouldings  called  the  base,  and  under  the  moiulding 
or  mouldings  of  tiie  hypotrachelium  or  nedung.  In  the 
latter  c-ase  the  apophyge  is  distinguished  in  the  two  posi- 
tions as  the  lower  and  the  upper.  The  more  familiar 
English  term  for  the  some  thing  is,  the  escape;  and  in 
French,  the  apophyge  is  termed  the  congi.  Apophj'gQ  is 
from  a  compound  Greek  word  signifying  a  Jtyirtg  off, 

A  POSTERIO'RI.   [See  A  Priori.] 

APOSTLES  {&v69To\ai,  messengers,  ambassadors,  mis- 
sionaries) were,  according  to  Luke  vi.  13,  those  twelve  dis- 
ciples whom  Jesus  chose  fVom  the  number  of  his  foUowen 
to  be  his  companions,  and  whom  he  commissioned  to  preach 
his  doctrines,  first  among  the  Jewi  only  (Matt.  x.  5 ;  Luke 
ix.  2),  uid  aft«r  his  resurrection  to  the  CSentiles  also  (Matt, 
xxviii.  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15).  Jesus  said  concerning  apostles, 
'  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me.  even  so  send  I  you.  He 
breathra  on  them  and  said,  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  untu  them,  and 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained'  (John  xx. 
21-2.3).  The  list  of  the  apostles  occurs  Matt.  x.  2;  Mark 
iii.  16,  Sk.;  Luke  vi.  14,  &c.  The  names  of  the  apostles 
are,  *  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  Andrew,  his  brother  ; 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John,  his  brother;  Philip 
and  Bartholomew  ;  Thomas,  and  Matthew,  the  publican  ; 
James,  tiie  son  of  Alpheus ;  and  Lebbeus,  whose  surname 
was  Thaddeus ;  Simon,  the  Canaanite ;  and  Judas  Iscariot, 
who  also  betrayed  him.'  After  the  death  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
1 2(1  discipleB  being  asaeml^.  Peter  rooonuaoided  the  choice 
of  another  apostle.  '  Of  these  men  yAsixSk  have  companied 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  vent  m  and  ont 
among  us,  beginning  from  the  baptism  c^Jdin,  nnto  that 
same  day  that  he  was  taken  up  nom  us,  murt  one  be  or- 
dained to  be  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And 
they  appointed  two,  Joseph,  called  Barsabas,  who  was  sur- 
namedjustos,  and  Matthias.  And  they  prayed.  Thou,  Lord, 
which  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these 
two  thou  host  chosen,  that  he  may  take  part  nf  this  mi- 
nistry and  apostteship,  from  which  Judas  by  tran^ression 
bll,  that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place.  And  they  ganfiwtti 


their  lots ;  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  ud  bt  was  som- 
bered  with  the  eleven  apostles*  (Acts  i.  15-26).  To  these 
twelve  apostles  was  afterwards  added  Saul,  whose  name 
among  the  Greeks  was  Paul,  called  to  be  an  apostle  the 
Gtentilea  through  the  wUl  of  (Sod  (Cial.  i.  1 ;  CoL  i.  1 ;  Rom. 
xi.  13;  Actsix).  By  the  instrumeoulity  (tf  St  Paul  the 
Gospel  was  moat  e&ctually  propagated.  Barnabas  (Actt 
xiv.  14)  being  an  apostolic  nusiouary  is  meittioned  in  the 
following  mannw :  '  And  when  the  a^otUm  Bamabaa  and 
Paul  heard,'  &e.  From  this  passage  we  infer  that  the  title 
apottle  was  not  uclusively  given  to  the  immeditiedisdples 
of  Jesus.   Comp.  Acta  xiv.  4 ;  Rom.  xvi.  7. 

APOSTL£S.  ACTS  OF  THE.  The  authenticity  of 
this  book  has  not  been  doubted :  it  e<Histitutes  the  second 
part  of  the  Grospel  according  to  St  Luke,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Theoplmus  (Lukei.  1;  Actsi.  1).  The  Acts  belong 
to  the  Homohgoumena,  or  those  canonical  books  which  were, 
by  all  ^rtiea,  recognized  as  genuine  (Euaeb.  Hut,  Bccien- 
cutica,  iii.  25).  The  Severians  (Eusebii,  Hitt.  Ecdes.  iv.  2t) 
and  the  Manichsans  (Augustin.  Epitt.  23)  acknowledged 
the  authentidty  of  the  Acts,  although  they  rejected,  for 
lUntrinal  reasons,  their  authority.  Although  the  au^n- 
tieity  of  tiie  Acts  was  well  estaUished.  they  were  less  read 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  accordingly  Chrysostomns,  at 
the  eM  of  the  fourth  t^ntory.  wrote  at  the  eoBuneneemei^ 
of  his  Commentary  to  ike  Actt — '  Many  do  not  kaovr  even 
the  existence  of  Uiis  little  book,  nor  mm  who  wrote  and 
composed  it' 

The  time  at  which  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  circumstances.  The  arrival 
of  St  Paul  in  Rome  took  place  in  the  spring  of  about 
the  year  a.d.  63.  Since  this  arrival  is  mentioned  in  the 
Acts,  they  must  have  been  written  after  the  year  63 ;  asd 
since  the  death  of  St  Paul,  about  the  year  68  or  69  is 
not  mentioned  by  St  Luke,  the  Acts  were  probably 
composed  and  circulated  before  this  date.  Theopoilus,  to 
whom  the  Acta  were  dedicated,  may  be  considered  as  the 
representative  of  the  inquiring  he^hen;  ccmsequentiy,  it 
was  proper  that  the  Acts  should  be  written,  as  they  ate, 
in  the  (keek  language. 

The  tnteri»etati(niB  of  die  Acts  by  Clenens  Alexandrimis 
in  (he  Bypotifpiaef,  and  tha  oommentacies  of  OrigM,  Din 
donts  of  T^us,  Theodoras  of  Mopsnestia,  }awB  been  iMt 
The  Fifty-Jhe  Homlies  of  St  Cbrysostomus  on  the  Acts 
are  still  extant.  There  exist  commentaries  by  (Ecumenius 
and  Theophylactus.  In  the  works  of  Grotius,  Wolf,  and 
otiters,  on  the  yew  Testament,  the  Acts  also  hara  been  «- 
plained.  Limborch  published  his  great  work  on  the  Acts  at 
Rotterdam,  1711 ;  and  Waloh  his  Ditsertationet  m  Acta 
^fwsioforum  at  Jena,  1756-1761. 3  vols.  Besides  these  the 
following  commentators  may  be  mentioned:  iforu*,  ed. 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1794,  2  vols.;  Thiess,  Uebertetzung  mil 
Anmerkangen,  Lips.  1800;  Heinrich's  Acta  Apostoionam, 
Annotatione  perpetua  iUustrtita,  Gbttingae,  1 809 ;  Kuitmel, 
Lips.  1818.  Stier  has  written  a  work  on  the  speeches  con- 
tained in  tiie  Acts,  {Ueber  die  Reden  us  der  Apoetel- 
geechiekte,  8  vols.  Lips.  1829,  1830.)  The  author  endea- 
vours to  ^ow  the  logical  arrangement  in  these  speeobes. 
Die  Apott^etehiehte  von  Lucat  erlavtert  von  Mickael 
Wirth.  3  vols.  8V0.  Ulm,  1831-32.  8vo.  That  Matthew 
Henry,  Wesley,  Dodd,  Coke,  Scott  Benson,  Adam  Clarke^ 
and  other  English  commentators  of  the  whole  Bible,  or  of 
the  New  Testament,  have  not  (nnitted  the  Acts,  is  gene- 
rally known. 

Accmding  to  Sandemente  and  Ideler,  the  dates  in  the 
Acts  are  as  follows:— Stephen  was  stoned  a.d.  35.  Paul 
converted  between  36  and  38.  St  Paul's  first  ioumc^to 
Jerusalem  (Act  ix.  and  Gia\.  i.  18}  betwera  38  and  41.  The 
second  journey  (Acts  xi.  12)  in  the  year  44.  "nio  third 
journey  (Acts  xv.)  in  the  year  52.  The  fourth  journey 
(Acts  xviii.  22)  in  the  year  56.  The  fifth  joumev  to  Jeru- 
salem and  captiri)^  of  St  ^ul  in  ibia  year  60.  Voyage  to 
Rome,  62.   Arriv«l  in  Rome  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  63. 

APOSTOUC  FATHERS,  are  Uiose  teatdwra  of  the 
Christian  chiurii  who  distinguished  IhemaelTCS  durliw 
first  two  centuries,  and  derived  their  Christian  knowledga 
from  persmial  acquaintance  with  the  apostles.  [See  Cu- 
ifGNs  RoKJLKUs,  iGHATitrs  of  Antiochia.  Polycaspits. 
Hbrhas,  Barnabas.] 

APOSTCLICI,  were  imit^rs  of  Um  apostolic  lifb  men 
tiot^ by Epiphanius.  (HBre8,67,)  Inthemiddleageethey 
were  caUed  Catiiari.   Some  of  them  indulged  Manidwaa 
speeidatians.  and  others  ^tingoiihed  tiMmsilns  i^j  by 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOO^  Ic 
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Ihrir  rtoftenee  to  tbe  moral  doctrine  of  the  Nem  Tettammi. 
Tbe  htter.  eallei]  Apostolic  Brathen,  were  Tery  numerous 
on  the  badks  of  die  Lower  Rhine,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  We  1mm  from  a  letter  written  a.d.  11 46,  in 
whioh  Everwin,  ecctesiaatical  provost  of  Steinfelden,  exhorts 
St.  Bemhard,  of  Clairvaux,  to  confute  these  heretics,  that 
they  rejected  oaths,  infant  baptism,  fests,  ceremonies,  worship 
of  saints,  purgatory,  masses,  second  marriages,  the  power  of 
the  pope.  Ko.  Some  of  them  were  brought  before  the  eccle- 
siastical court  of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  defended 
themselves  by  biblical  quotations.  After  a  disputation  of 
three  days,  being  still  unconverted,  the  peo|de  draped  them 
to  the  flames,  in  which  they  died  manfully. 

Another  apostolic  brotherhood  was  Ibunded  by  Gerhard 
Segarelli  of  Patma  about  a.d.  1260.  This  Inotherhood 
Pope  Nicolas  IV.  endeavoured  to  suppress  by  various  de- 
crees of  1286  and  1890.  Neverthelew  BegorelH  and  his 
adherents  spread  through  Italy,  Germany,  IVauce,  and 
Spain.  Hi0y  went  about  accompanied  by  women  singing, 
and  preaching  especially  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
elei^.  In  1294,  tno  brothos  and  two  sisters  were  burnt 
alive  at  Parma.  Segarelli  attjured  his  heresy,  but  was  burnt 
in  1300  for  having  relapsed.  From  this  time  Dolctno  of 
Milan  became  tbe  head  of  this  party,  who  jnvdicted  the 
sudden  downfall  of  the  Romish  chiu'c^.  Dolcino  divided 
the  development  of  Christianity  into  four  dispensations,  the 
last  of  which  began  with  hia  apostolic  order.  Dolcino 
escaped  from  the  inquisitors  into  Dalmatia,  but  returned 
to  Italy  in  1304.  He  fortified,  with  1400  followers,  a 
mountain  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  near  the  village  Bal- 
maia,  and  plundeied,  for  his  support,  the  adjacent  country. 
In  1306  he  fratlQed  the  mountain  Zebello  in  the  diocese 
of  Vercelli,  and  fought  against  the  troops  of  the  bishop,  until 
he  was  compelled  by  femine  to  surrender  in  1307.  Dolcino 
and  his  companion  Margaretha  of  Trent  were  burnt  with 
many  of  their  followers.  These  Apostolici  rejected  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  oaths,  capital  punishfnents,  &o.  Some 
Apostolic  Brothers  arc  mentioned  a.d.  1311,  near  Spoleto; 
and  A.D.  1320,  in  the  south  Of  France.  The  synod  of 
Lavaur,  1368,  mentions  them  for  the  last  time. 

APCySTROPHE  (ATToirrpo^^)-  A  turning  away,  a 
sudden  change  in  our  discourse,  when,  without  giving  pre- 
vious notice,  we  address  ourselves  to  a  person  or  thing  diffe- 
rent (ram  that  to  which  we  were  addressing  ourselves  be- 
fore.' (Beattie,  Element*  of  Mural  Science.)  The  term  is 
also  used,  less  properly,  for  an  address  to  some  absent  or  in- 
animate olgect,  as  in  JuHu*  Casar,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

O  pudon  me,  flmi  bleed!  of        at  euth. 
That  I  un  noek  ud  gentle  irhh  then  butcbm. 

It  is  also  used  to  expresi  the  contraction  or  division  of 
port  of  a  word,  as  boro  for  borough,  leam'd  for  leamed. 
This  practice  of  division,  intolerable  in  a  language  already 
overburdened  with  consonants,  was  much  more  frequent  in 
the  writers  of  a  centnxy,  or  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  than 
now ;  and  seems  to  have  been  affected  to  give  an  air  of 
negligence  and  familiarity  to  their  style.  It  ought  seldom 
to  be  used  except  in  verse,  and  very  ^aringly  there.  The 
comma,  by  which  the  final  s  of  the  genitive  ease  is  separated 
from  the  woidf  is  also  called  an  apoitrophe,  as  in '  Israel's 
monarch.' 

APOTACTITES.   [See  Hbhetics-I 

APOTHECARIES  (COMPANY  OF),  one  of  the  in- 
corporations of  the  city  of  London.  In  England,  in  former 
times,  an  apothecary  appears  to  have  been  the  oommon 
name  fhr  a  general  practitioner  of  medit^e,  a  chief  part  of 
whose  business  it  was,  probably  in  all  eases,  to  keep  a  shop 
for  the  sale  of  medicines.  In  1349,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Coursus  de  Gimgeland,  on  whom  Edward  III.  then  settled 
a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day  for  life,  for  bis  attendance  on 
his  Majesty  some  time  before  while  he  lay  sick  in  Scotland, 
is  called  in  the  grant,  printed  in  Rymer's  Foddera,  an  apo- 
thecary of  London,  But  at  this  date,  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  the  profession  of  physic  was  entirely '  unregulated. 
It  was  not  till  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  that  the 
different  branches  of  the  profession  came  to  be  distinguished, 
and  that  each  bad  its  province  and  particular  privileges 
assigned  to  it  by  tbe  law.  An  act  of  parliament  was  parasd 
in  the  diird  year  of  that  king  (1511}*  by  which,  in  consi- 
deration, as  it  is  stated,  of  '  the  great  inconvenience  which 
did  ensue  by  ignorant  persons  practising  physic  or  surgery, 
to  the  grievous  hurt,  damage,  and  destruction  of  many  of 
the  king's  liege  people,*  it  was  ordered  tliat  no  one  should 
practise  as  surgeon  or  physician  in  the  city  of  London,  or 


within  seven  mUes  of  it,  until  he  had  been  first  examined, 
apppoved.  and  admitted  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  were  to  call  in  to  asnst  them  in  the 
examination '  four  doctors  of  physic,  uid  of  surgery  other 
expert  persons  in  that  ^ulty.'  In  1518,  the  physicians 
were  for  the  first  time  incorporated,  and  their  college  founded, 
evidently  with  the  view  that  it  ^ould  exercise  a  general 
superntendence  and  authority  over  all  the  branches  of  the 
profession.  In  1540,  the  surgeons  were  also  incorporated, 
and  united,  as  they  continued  to  be  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  cerrtury,  with  the  barbers.  The  two  associations 
thus  established  appear,  however,  to  have  verj-  soon  begun 
to  overstep  their  jurisdiction.  It  was  found  necessary,  in 
1549,  to  pass  an  act  for  the  toleration  and  protection  of 
the  numerous  insular  practitioners,  who  did  not  belong 
to  either  hodv,  but  wlu)  probably  finmed  the  ordinary 
professon  of  tiie  healing  art  throughout  the  kii^om.  In 
this  curious  statute,  the  former  act  of  1511  is  declared  to 
have  been  passed,  *  amongst  other  things,  for  the  avoiding 
of  sorceries,  witchcraft,  and  other  inconveniences ; '  and  not 
&  little  censure  is  directed  against  the  licensed  and  asso- 
ciated surgeons  for  the  mercenary  spirit  in  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  acted,  while  much  praise  is  bestowed 
upon  the  unincorporated  practitioners  for  their  charity  in 
giving  the  poor  the  benefit  of  their  skill  and  care,  and  for 
tne  great  pubUc  usefulness  of  their  labours  generally.  The 
import  of  the  enactment  is  expressed  in  its  title,  which  is, 
*An  Act  that  persons  being  no  common  surgeons  may 
minister  outward  medicines.'  The  persons  thus  tolerated 
in  the  administration  of  outward  moiicines,  of  course  com- 
prehended thoK  who  kept  sh(^  for  the  sale  of  drugs,  to 
whom  the  name  of  qiothecaries  was  now  exclusively  applied. 
The  acceptation  of  the  name,  as  thus  confined,  may  be 
gathered  from  Shakspeare's  delineation  of  the  apothMuy  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (published  in  1 596  or  1 597),  as  one  whose 
business  was  '  culling  of  simples,'  who  kept  a  *  shop,'  the 
'  shelves'  of  which  were  filled  with  '  green  earthen  pots,'  &c., 
and  who  was  resorted  to  as  a  dealer  in  all  sorts  of  chemical 
preparations.  Nothing  is  said  of  bis  practising  medicine ; 
and  it  certainly  was  not  till  nearly  a  century  later  that  apo- 
thecaries in  England,  as  distinguished  from  physicians  and 
surgeons,  ever  began  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  apothecaries  of  London  were  in- 
corporated by  James  I.  on  the  9tfa  of  April,  1606,  and  united 
with  the  Company  of  Grocers.  They  remained  thus  united 
till  the  6th  of  December,  1617,  when  they  received  a  new 
charter,  forming  them  into  a  separate  company,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London. 
This  is  the  charter  which  still  constitutes  them  one  of  the 
city  companies,  although  various  subsequent  ucts  of  parlia- 
ment have  materially  changed  the  character  of  the  society. 

It  appears  to  have  been  only  a  few  years  before  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  apothecaries,  at  least  in 
London  and  its  neighbourhood,  began  generally  to  prescribe, 
as  well  as  to  dispense,  medicines.  This  encroachment  was 
strongly  resisted  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  who,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  established  a  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  medi- 
dnea  to  the  poor  at  prime  cost  at  their  hall  in  Warwick 
Lane.  A  paper  controvmrsy  of  great  animation  rose  out  of 
this  measure ;  hut  the  numerous  tracts  whidi  were  issued 
on  both  ndes  are  now  all  forgotten,  with  the  exception  of 
Garth's  burlesque  epicpoem,  entitled  The  IHapensary,  first 
published  in  1697,  The  apothecaries,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  having  mode  good  the  position  they  had  taken; 
although  for  a  considerable  time  their  {ffetensions  continued 
to  be  looked  upon  as  of  a  somewhat  equivocal  nharacter. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  No.  195,  published  in  1711, 
speaks  of  the  apothecaries  as  the  common  medical  attendants 
of  the  sick,  and  as  performing  the  functions  both  of  physician 
and  surgeon.  After  mentioning  blistering,  cupping,  nlecding, 
and  the  inward  applications  employed  as  expedients  to  make 
luxury  consistent  with  healtli,  he  says,  '  I'iie  apothecary  is 
perpetually  employed  in  countermining  the  cook  and  tlio 
vintner.'  On  tne  other  hand,  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism, published  tiie  same  year,  has  the  following  lines  in 
illustration  of  the  domination  wbioh  he  asserts  to  have  been 
usurped  l^'  the  critic  over  the  poet  ■ — 

'  So  modern  'pothecarks,  taught  the  art 
By  doetora'  bOla  to  pUjr  the  doctoi'i  ptiit ; 
Bold  fn  tbo  pnelieB  of  mieUkeii  mlM, 
J^mcribe,  apply,  and  eM  thvlt  moitm  fooU.* 

Nor,  indeed,  did  the  apothecaries  themsEdyes  contend  at 
this  time  for  pennisaion  to  pra(^M^.aaincd^u^^^n|i^ 
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■MwdBnts  any  fUrtber  than  circumstances  seemed  to  render 
it  indispensable.  In  a  cleverly  written  tract  in  their  defence, 
published  in  1 724,  and  apparently  the  production  of  one  of 
themselves,  entitled  '  Fharmacopolee  Justificati ;  or  the 
Apothecaries  Vindicated  from  the  Imputation  of  Ignorance, 
wherein  is  shown  that  an  academicat  education  t>  nowise 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  practice  of  phyne,'  we 
find  the  following  opinion  expressed  (p.  31  J,  'As  to  apo- 
thecaries practising,  the  miserable  state  of  the  siok  ^Awr, 
till  some  other  {Rwision  is  made  for  their  rdwf,  wenu 
sufficiently  to  warrant  it,  so  long  as  it  is  oonflned  to  tbem.* 
We  may  here  observe,  that  the  custom  of  persons  bein^ 
licensed  by  the  bishops  to  practise  medicine  within  their 
dioceses  continued  to  subsist  at  least  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  oentuiy.  It  is  exclaimed  Against  as  a  grrat 
abuse  in  a  tract  entitled  An  Addrets  to  the  College  ofPhy- 
aiciane,  publidied  in  1 747. 

It  has  been  stated  in  various  publications,  that  the  order 
of  dealers  in  medicines,  known  as  chemists  or  druggists, 
first  made  their  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  not  much  more  than  forty  years  ago.  As  they  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  very  soon,  began  to  prescribe  as  well 
as  to  dispense,  the  rivalry  with  which  they  were  thus  met 
was  as  eagerly  opposed  by  the  regular  ap<^ecaries,  as  their 
own  encroachments  had  in  the  first  instance  been  by  the 
phyucians.  In  certain  resolutions  passed  by  a  meeting  of 
members  of  the  Apothecaries*  Company  on  the  20th  of  Nc 
vember.  ISl  S,  among  other  causes  which  are  asserted  to  have 
of  late  years  contributed  to  degrade  the  profession,  is  men- 
tioned the  intrusion  of  pretenders  of  every  description ; — 
'  Even  druggists,'  it  is  said,  *  and  their  hired  assistants,  visit 
and  administer  to  the  sick ;  their  shops  are  accommodated 
with  what  are  denominated  private  snideries ;  and,  as  an 
additional  proof  of  their  presumption,  instances  are  recorded 
of  their  giving  evidence  on  questions  of  forensic  medicine  of 
the  highest  and  most  serious  import  \ '  But  in  all  this  the 
druggists  really  did  no  more  than  the  apothecaries  them- 
selves had  begun  to  do  a  hundred  years  befbre.  We  doubt, 
too,  if  the  first  appearance  of  these  intah^iers  was  to  recent 
as  hu  been  assumed.  We  find  a  tract,  printed  on  a  singlfl 
iblio  leaf '  at  the  Star  in  Bow  Ume  in  1 683,*  entitled  A  pJaa 
for  the  Chamtti  or  Non-CoUegiats,  in  which  the  author, 
Nat  Herry,  stoutly  defends  the  right  of  himself  and  the 
oth»  manufacturers  of  chemical  preparations  to  administer 
medicines,  against  the  objections  of  the  members  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  who  seem  to  have  beffli  themselves 
at  this  time  only  b^mning  to  act  as  general  practitioners. 
And  in  1708,  we  find  a  series  of  resolutions  published  by  the 
Court  of  Apothecaries,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  in- 
trusion into  their  business  of  fore^ners— that  is,  of  persons 
not  free  of  the  company.  Then  charter,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  bestow  upon  tliem  somewhat  extensive  privileges, 
had  been  found  nearly  inoperative  from  the  omission  of  any 
means  of  executing  its  provisions,  and  of  any  penalties  tfsn 
their  inflringement.  In  1722,  therefore,  an  act  of  piu-liament 
was  obtained  by  the  company,  giving  them  the  right  of 
visiting  all  shops  in  which  medicinal  preparations  were  sold 
in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  and  of  destroying 
such  drugs  as  they  might  find  unfit  for  use.  This  act  ex- 
pired in  1729;  and  although  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  a  renewal  of  it,  the  application  was  not  persevered 
in.  But  in  1 748  another  act  was  passed,  empowering  the 
society  to  appoint  ten  of  their  members  to  form  a  court  of 
examiners,  without  whose  license  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  utter  medicines  in  Ixindon,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it. 
It  was  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  there  were  at  Uiis  time  about  700  persons  who 
kept  apothecaries*  shc^  in  London,  not  one-half  of  whom 
were  fiiee  of  the  company.  But  this  set  probably  had  the 
effect  aS  putting  the  unlicensed  dealers  down ;  which  may 
account  for  the  common  statement,  that  no  sudi  description 
of  dealers  ever  made  their  appearance  lill  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  In  an  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Apothe- 
caries and  Suriceon  Apothecaries  of  England  and  Wales 
(8vo.,  London,  i823),  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  antiently 
*  the  apothecary  held  the  same  situation  which  appertains, 
or  ought  to  appertain,  to  the  present  druggist,  who  arose,'  it 
is  affirmed, '  about  tliirty  years  ago,'  the  following  remark  is 
added,  'For  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  indeed,  certain 
apotliecaries  existed  who  purely  kept  shop,  without  pre- 
scribing for  diseases ;  but  very  few  of  these  existed  even  in 
Londtm;  fbr  in  the  memory  of  a  phyudan  lately  dead,  there 


were  not  more,  as  he  stated,  than  about  half-a-dozen  peneni 
in  London  who  kept  what  could  be  called  a  druggist's  shop.* 
Up  to  within  the  last  few  years  the  Company  •f  Apothe- 
caries had  never  attempted  to  extend  their  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  metropohs  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  in  1815,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  which  placed 
the  Bocie^  in  altogether  a  new  position^  by  giving  to  the 
Court  of  Examino^,  then  increased  to  twelve  members,  the 
sole  right  of  examining  and  licensing  apothecaries  through- 
out England  and  Wides.  It  was  enacted,  that  afto'  the 
Ist  of  August  in  that  year,  no  perstm  not  so  lioensed  dionld 
practise  as  an  apothecary,  except  such  only  as  wen  akeady 
m  practice.  It  was  also  made  imperative  that  candidates 
fbr  examination  should  have  previously  served  an  a»* 
prenticeslup  of  at  least  five  years  with  a  member  of  the 
company. 

The  history  of  the  steps  taken  to  procure  this  act  is  vet? 
minutely  detailed  in  the  Essay  prefixed  to  the  Tramaeiitjiu 
of  the  Associated  Apothecaries  and  Surgeons^  already  re- 
ferred to.  The  application  was  commenced,  and  indeed 
mincipally  carried  through,  by  this  private  society ;  the 
Collies  of  Physicians  and  Sun^eons,  and  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  themselves,  having  declined  joining  in  it.  The 
act,  nowever,  fell  in  one  material  respect  very  far  short  of 
the  design  oitertained  by  its  pfqjectCHrs,  inasmuch  as  the 
opposition  of  the  chemists  and  druggists  rendered  it  neoei- 
sary  to  introduce  a  clause  into  it  exempting  that  class  of 
dealers  altogether  from  its  operation. 

From  the  circumstance  that  in  country  places,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  no  person  can  practise  medicine  without 
keeping  a  supply  of  drugs  fer  the  use  of  bis  patients,  or  in 
other  words,  acting  as  an  apothecary,  this  statute  has  giveii 
to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  the  complete  control  of  the 
medical  profession  throughout  England.  Every  general 
practitioner  must  not  only  have  purchased  their  license,  but 
must  have  served  a  loDg  apprenticeship  with  a  member  v£ 
the  company.  The  price  of  a  license  to  practise  in  London 
or  within  ten  miles  of  it,  is  ten  guineas,  and  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  six  guineas.  The  penalty  for  practising 
without  this  license  is  twenty  pounds.  It  is  expressly 
declared  in  the  act  that  the  society  may  appropriate  the 
monOTS  which  they  thus  receive  in  any  way  they  may  dean 
expedient  It  appears  by  a  published  list,  that  from  the  1st 
August,  1818,  when  the  new  act  came  into  operation,  to 
the  31st  July,  1832,  about  1600  practitioners  had  been 
licensed  by  the  Court  of  Examiners.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  account  of  the  number  of  rejected  appli- 
cants. From  a  return,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  session,  it  appears  that  fix>m  the  29th  March, 
1825,  to  the  19th  June,  1833,  the  money  received  by  the 
company  for  certificates  was  22,822/.  1 6^.  Of  this,  in  the 
course  of  the  eight  years,  1 0,2 1 8/.  1 2«.  had  been  paid  to  the 
members  of  the  Court  Examiners,  besides  980/.  to  their 
secretary. 

It  is  T^ht  to  state  that  the  parties  by  whom  the  act  was 
sought  £d  not  originally  contemplate  the  giving  of  these  ex- 
tensive powos  to  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  In  one  of  their 
first  r^Kirts,  dated  the  5  th  of  December,  1812,  the  committee 
of  management  express  themselves  as  of  opnion  '  that  the 
mauE^ment  of  the  sick  should  be  as  much  as  possUde 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  physician ;'  and  it  was 
then  proposea  that  a  new  and  a  distinct  privileged  body 
should  be  created  to  examine  and  license  practitioners,  com- 
posed of  members  of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession. This  scheme,  however,  was  abandoned  when  both 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  reftised  to  co- 
operate in  fitting  it  carried  into  eSiect. 

Befbre  this  act  came  into  operation  a  Ui^  importioti  of 
the  medical  practitiwers  in  country  places  tiiroughout  Eng^ 
land  were  mduates  of  the  Universities  of  Edinburah,  Gbs- 
gow,  and  Dublin,  or  licentiates  of  the  Royal  C»leges  <rf 
Surgeons  of  these  cities,  or  of  that  of  London,  none  of  whom 
obtained  their  degrees  or  certificates  without  passing  throu^ 
a  long  course  of  study  and  a  rigorous  examination.  Persons 
thus  qualified  are  admitted  as  surgeons  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company ;  bnt 
they  are  no  longer  allowed  to  act  as  country  practitioners  in 
England.  This  privilege  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  service 
of  five  years  in  the  shop  of  a  practitioner  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries,  and  by  undergoing  an 
examination  in  London  before  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

Except  in  regard  to  experience  in  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  it  is  not  denied  that,  until  very  lately,  the  coarse 
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of  ediiution  prescribed  by  the  {Company's  Court  of  Exa 
miners  vu  of  an  extremely  inferior  description.  For  this 
ws  have  their  own  avovid.  In  their  regulationfl,  dated 
August  1832  (the  last  issued,  we  believe),  refeirinff  to  the 
iniwo<VBd  system  whioh  had  been  introduced  only  uw  pre- 
eemn^  year,  they  say,  *  The  medieal  cdncstiott  of  die  apo- 
thecary was  heretofore  conducted  in  the  most  desultory 
manner ;  no  systematic  course  of  study  via  e^jotoed  by 
authority  or  established  by  usage ,  some  subjects  vere  at- 
tended to  superficially,  and  others  of  great  importance  were 
neglected  altogether.'  In  ^t,  all  the  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  hospital  practice  that  was  demanded,  might 
have  been  and  often  was  gone  through  in  six  or  at  moat 
in  eight  months.  The  court  admits  that  stQl  *  the  at- 
tendimoe  upon  lectures,  but  more  especially  upon  the 
hospital  practice,  is  often  grossly  eluded  or  neglected.' 

The  course  prescribed  in  1632  for  those  whose  attendance 
on  lectures  had  commenced  on  or  after  January  in  the  pre- 
cedingf  year,  comprehends  two  courses  of  chemistry,  two  of 
matens  mediea  and  therapeuties,  two  anatomy  andphjrsio- 
lo^,  two  of  anatomical  demonstntaons,  two  <^  the  pnnctples 
and  the  jwaetiee  of  inedioine>  two  of  midwifitey  and  the 
diseases  of  women  and  ohildran,  oa»  of  botany,  and  one  of 
jbrauic  medicine ;  b^etiier  with  tw^ve  montbs'  attendance 
on  elinioid  lectures  in  an  bonitaL  Most  of  these  courses 
are  to  comprehend  at  least  fort^-flve  leetures;  and  the 
whole,  with  the  hospital  attendance,  are  to  oceupy  two  years. 

Notwithstanding  this  reform,  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
fection  has  continued  to  prevail  in  many  quarters  at  the  ex- 
elusion  from  the  right  to  t»actise  of  all  persons  except  those 
who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  with  an 
apothecary;  and  a  bill  was  last  session  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  remove  this  disabOity.  It  was  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  some  difference  of  views  as  to  a 
minor  point  among  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  promoted ; 
but  it  is  understood  diat  it  will  m  again  brought  fiirward 
during  the  mesent  session  (1834).  'no  otgeet  mu  not  to 
take  the  ri^t  of  examinattm  ud  license  Iran  tiie  Court  of 
Bxaminen  <rfthe  Apothecaries,  hut  to  permit  the  licentiates 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  universitjes,  and  of  the  Odl^s  of 
Surgeons,  to  practise  in  England,  as  well  as  those  who 
have  the  diploma  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company. 

In  respect  to  this  proposed  reform,  we  mtve  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  legidature  cannot  make  any  change  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  which  regulates  the  practice  of  apo- 
thecaries in  England  without  a  fhll  and  impartial  inquiry. 
'Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this,  we  believe  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  examinations  of  the  court  have  been  pro- 
gressively improving,  and  that  the  attainments  of  the  suo- 
cessfhl  candidates  are  very  much  higher  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  medieal  practitioners  at  tiie  time  of  pesnng  the 
aet  of  ISi;,  and  indeed  &an  those  required  hv  the  aoaety 
aocm  after  the  act  came  into  oparationi  That  ue  examina- 
tion is  not  a  mere  matter  (rffixmis  shown  by  the  number  of 
pupila  ngected :  out  of  the  6227  who  were  examined  from 
1813  to  1831  inclusive,  680  were  rejected  by  the  court  In 
tiie  year  1831-1832,  nearly  one-sixth,  and  in  the  year  1830- 
1831,  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  candidates  were  r^ected. 
The  rejected  candidates  no  doubt  frequently  obtain  their 
diplomas  at  a  subsequent  examination,  after  preparing  them- 
selves better ;  but  tne  fact  of  so  many  being  rejected  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  Court  of  Examiners,  as,  in  ^e  present  defec- 
tive state  of  the  early  education  of  medical  students,  every 
body  knows  that  a  large  number  of  them  cannot  poasihly 
pass  a  satis&ctory  examination.  No  fees  are  paid  by  the 
rejected  candidates.  (See  A  Bepltf  to  the  SUttemmt  in 
Staport  <^  a  PHitim  tif  th»  Sojfiu  CoU^  qfSurgeofU 
Hf  SdiaAurgh.) 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  the  Apothecaries' 
Socie^,  in  their  inten>retation  of  the  clause  which  requires 
five  years'  apprenticeship  to  an  a^thecary,  have  oonmered 
that  '  every  candidate  who  has  been  an  apprentice  fbr  the 
length  of  time  directed  by  the  act,  is  entitled  to  be  examined, 

{>rovided  the  person  to  whom  he  was  an  apprentice  was 
egally  qualified  to  practise  as  an  apothecary  acocHxting  to 
tiie  laws  in  force  in  that  kingdom  or  particular  district  in 
which  he  reuded  :  and  in  accordance  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, hundreds  of  candidates  have  been  admitted  to  exa- 
mination who  have  served  their  apprenticeships  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  from  America  and  the 
British  colonies.'  (See  Re^y*  &e.  p.  3.)  Of  twenty-four 
gradnatet  and  lieentiatoi  «  ue  Semth  coU^es  woo  pre- 
a^ted  thenuelTOS  fx  exumnatim  befere  tiw  Sodaty  of 


Apothecaries  during  the  twelve  months  ending  the  33th  oi 
April,  1833,  eight  candidates,  or  one  thirdof  the  whole  num- 
ber, were  rejected.'  (Re^y,  &c)  The  whole  subject  of  me- 
dical education  in  these  kingdoms  requires  a  complete  and 
impartial  investigation;  andtfiittiie^ppmitice  clause  in  par- 
tieuardemandsaftasheonnderatini*  isnowapret^genoa- 
opinion.  Hie  admissicm  dX  graduates  ftran  SeoUand  and 
Ireland  to  an  equal  participation  <tf  praotiloe  with  the  Eng- 
lish general  practitumer,  can  cmly  be  regarded  aa  a  very 
partid  measure  (tf  reform,  if  reform  should  be  feund  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  intoreste  of  the  public  require,  that,  if  others 
than  those  licensed  1^  the  Apothecaries'  oocie^  are  admitted 
to  general  practice  in  Englaiid,  then  shall  at  least  be  good 
proof  that  they  are  as  wdl  qualified  as  HbxM  who  obtain  the 
apothecaries'  diploma. 

The  Apothecaries  rank  as  the  fifty-eighth  in  the  list  of 
City  companies.  The  members  of  the  society  are  exempted 
by  statute  fmm  serving  ward  and  parish  offices. '  Ineir 
arms  are,  azura,  Apollo  in  his  glory,  holding  in  his  left 
hand  a  bow,  in  his  right  an  arrow,  bestridinff  the  serpent 
Python ;  supporters,  two  unicorns ;  crest,  a  niinooeroB,  all 
or  iVM^  Opi^rque  per  orbem  They  have  a  hall 

in  WiMer-lane,  Blaokflma.  at  which  medicines  an  sold  to 
the  public ;  and  where  all  the  medicines  are  prepared  that 
are  used  in  the  army  and  navy.  They  also  possess  a  garden, 
to  which  every  medical  student  in  London  is  a£nitted, 
<rf  above  three  acres  in  extent,  at  Chdsea,  in  which  exotie 
plants  are  cultivated.  The  ground  was  originally  devised  to 
them,  in  1673,  for  sixty-one  years  at  a  rent  of  five  pounds,  by 
Charles  Cheyne,  Esq.,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Chelsea,  and 
afterwards  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity,  in  1721,  by  his 
successor  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  on  condition  that  they  should 
annually  present  to  tiie  Royal  Society,  at  one  of  their  public 
meetings,  ei^^  specimens  ac  samples  of  different  swrts  of 
plants,  well-eund  and  of  the  growth  of  the  niden.  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thousand.  This  thOT  han 
done,  and  the  apeoimenc  are  preserved  by  the  Royal  Society. 
They  still  observe  an  old  custom  of  making  every  summer 
a  number  of  herborizing  or  tin^ng  excursiims  to  &a 
country,  which  are  now,  vre  belief,  so  conducted  as  to  be 
valnalue  botanical  lessons  to  die  aiqtrentioes  or  pupSs  by 
whmn  the  members  <^  tiw  lodety  are  accompanied  on  these 
occasions.  The  society  gives  every  year  a  gold  and  a  silver 
medal  to  the  best-informed  students  in  b<rtany,  who  have 
attended  tbdr  garden.  Ihe  apprentices  of  members  of  the 
society  are  not  permitted  to  contend  witii  other  candidates 
fbr  these  prizes. 

APOTHEO'SIS  (dirodf  (Mm:,  a  deification,  literally,  a  god- 
making),  the  enrolment  of  a  mortal  anuHW  the  Gotu.  The 
rayAio£>gy<Mr  Greece  is  ftall  of  instUMesftfuis:  it  is  sufficient 
to  can  to  mind  IKnos,  Hercules,  and  other  hooes,  who  re- 
ceived divine  honours.  It  was  one  of  the  doetrines  of  Py- 
thagoras, that  good  men  after  death  wen  raised  into  the 
<ndw  of  gods.  To  exalt  fellow-men  to  this  extent,  however, 
was  foreign  to  the  dimsition  of  republican  states;  and, 
therefi»e,  though  the  Greeks  always  hdd  in  high  reroect 
the  heroes  of  antient  times,  we  hear  ci  no  deifications  from 
the  time  when  a  republican  form  of  government  became 
prevalent  in  Greece,  until  the  spirit  independence  was 
broken,  end  the  Greeks  became  as  obsequious  to  kings 
and  princes,  as  they  bad  formerly  been  unbending.  There 
is,  however,  an  example  to  the  contrary  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  47): — the  people  of  Egeste  built  an  heroum 
to  PhiUppus,  though  he  fell  in  little  against  them,  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  him,  as  Huodotus  himself  testifies ; 
it  was  on  account  of  his  beauty  th^  he  was  dmfled.  Alex  ■ 
ander,  aooovding  to  some  rawer  doubtftil  itories,  not  only 
claimed  divine  parentage,  hut  a  divine  nature  while  on 
earth ;  and  tiie  compliment  of  deification  was  commonly 
paid  to  the  princes  of  the  various  dynasties  who  succeeded 
to  his  empire.  On  the  coins  of  the  Seleucidae  we  often  find 
the  word  '  God  *  <fi*6t).  In  Rome,  also,  ve  find  Romulus 
raised  to  the  nnk  of  a  god ;  but  there  are  no  instances  of 
Romans  admitted  to  the  rank  of  deity,  from  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquin,  until  the  empire  of  the  Cmsars.  Julius  Csesar 
was  worshipped  aa  a  ^>d  after  his  murder.  Augustus, 
while  yet  ahve,  was  declared  the  tutelary  god  of  all  the  cities 
of  tiie  empire,  and  the  succeeding  emperors  after  death 
were  enrolled  among  the  numerous  tenants  of  heaven.  It 
is  to  tiie  death  and  reception  of  Julius  Cmsar  into  heaven, 
that  the  5th  Eclogue  of  Virgil  is  by  some  supp(»ed  to  refer. 

The  term  Jpomeotie,  homver,  is  m<we  e^eciallr  used  to 
signify  the  ceremony  by  i^!^|^^|^mali>«lli@Bt^  we» 
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adnUttod,  if  we  Duynie  tiie  ta-^gmaaa,  after  deafii  ta^vine 
bononn.  This  is  minutely  dmwibed  by  Hnodian  (lib.  ir. 
e.  S.),  and  the  pwuwge  presents  so  omioua  a  picture  the 
^Murdities  into  which  an  i^latrous  religion  betrayed  its 
Totariea.  that  we  translate  it  here.  *  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Romans  to  d«iy  those  of  their  emperors  who  die,  ieav- 
iag  suocess(ns;  and  this  rite  they  call  apotheosit.  On 
tbu  occasion,  a  semblance  of  mom'niDg,  combined  with 
festival  and  rebgious  observances,  is  visible  tbioiighout  the 
city.  The  body  of  the  dead  they  honour  after  human 
faahum,  with  a  splendid  funeral;  and  making  a  waxen 
image  in  all  respiects  resembling  him,  they  expose  it  to 
view  in  the  v^tibule  of  the  palace,  on  a  lof^  ivory  couch  of 
great  riae,  spread  with  doth  of  gold.  Hie  figure  is  made 
^llid,  like  a  sick  man.  During  most  of  the  day  aenatora 
lit  round  the  bed  aci  the  left  aide,  clothed  in  l^k  ;  and 
nohle  women  on  the  rigbt,  dothed  in  ptoin  white  garments, 
like  mourners,  wearing  no  gold  or  neoklacea.  These 
oeremonies  continue  for  seven  days ;  and  the  physicians 
seveially  approach  the  couch,  and  looking  on  the  sick  man, 
say  that  be  grows  worse  and  worse.  And  when  they  have 
made  beUeve  that  he  is  dead  (tirAv  Si  Soiif  rn-cWrqui'tu}, 
the  noblest  of  the  equestrian  and  chosen  youths  of  the  sena- 
torial orders  take  up  the  couch,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  suad  expose  it  in  the  old  forum.  Platforms  like 
steps  are  built  on  either  side ;  on  one  of  which  stands  a 
chorus  of  noble  youths,  and  on  the  opposite,  a  chorus  of 
women  of  high  rank,  which  sing  hymns  and  aon^  of  praise 
(Sftvatic  mi  waiovoc)  to  the  decnaed,  modulated  id  a  aokam 
and  moumflil  strain.  Afterwards  they  bear  Hoe  ooucb 
through  the  city  to  the  Campus  Martina ;  in  the  broadest 
part  of  which*  a  square  pile  is  eonatructed  entirely  of 
Kws  of  timber  of  the  largest  size,  in  the  shape  of  a  chamber, 
filled  withfhg^ots,  and  on  the  outside  adorned  with  hangings 
interwoven  with  gold  and  ivory  images  and  pictures. 
Upon  this,  aaimilar,  but  smsJler  obamber  is  built,  with  open 
doors  and  windows,  and  above  it,  a  third  and  fourth,  still 
diminishing  to  the  top,  so  that  one  might  compare  it  to  the 
light  hoxises,  which  are  called  Phari.  hx  the  second  story 
they  plane  a  bed,  and  collect  all  sorts  of  aromaties  and  in- 
cense i  and  evary  sort  of  fragrant  fruit  or  herb  or  juiue ; 
for  all  cities  and  nations  and  persons  of  eminence,  emu- 
late each  other  in  contributing  these  last  gifts  in  honour 
of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  heap  at  aromaties  ia 
eoltected.  tiiere  is  a  pooonon  of  horsemen  and  of  ohariota 
around  the  pile,  with  tbe  drivers  clothed  in  robes  of  office,  and 
wearing  masks  made  to  resemble  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  generals  and  emperors.  When  all  this  is  done,  the 
successor  to  the  empire  applies  a  torch  to  the  buikling ;  and 
others  set  fire  to  it  on  every  side,  which  eaaily  catches  hold 
of  the  faggots  and  aromaties.  And  from  the  highest  and 
smallest  story,  as  from  a  pinnacle,  an  eagle  is  let  loose  to 
mount  into  the  sky  as  the  fire  ascends ;  which  is  believed 
by  the  Romans  to  carry  the  aoul  of  the  emperor  from  earth 
to  heaven :  and  from  that  time  be  Is  worshipped  with  the 
other  goda.'  Compare  with  this  descripti«i  Dion's  aocount 
(book  74.)  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Fertinax. 

In  coiUbrmity  with  this  practice,  it  is  common  to  see  on 
medals  atrook  m  honour  of  an  aiiotheoui»  an  altar  with  fiie 
on  it,  and  an  ea^  taking  its  flight  into  the  air.  Several 
Mprasentations  of  real  or  auppoeed  a^oduKMea  have  bean 
preserved  in  antient  gems  un  soiilptium ;  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  apotheosis  of  Homer,  formerly  in  the 
Colonna  palace  at  Rome,  but  now  in  the  Townley  gallery  of 
the  British  Museum.  This  monument  has  been  iUustrated 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  scholars.  Mont- 
fbucon  has  published  the  apotheosis  of  Romulus  in  tlie  third 
volume  of  tbe  supplement  to  his  Antiquities.  See  a  remark 
on  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  under  onyx,  in  the  artide 

AOATK. 

AKyxOMB,  in  antient  Greek  music  (from  from, 
and  Tfuvw,  to  cut),  the  remainder  of  a  whole  tone  when  dimi- 
nished by  a  kmma  [see  hiUMt!],  or  smaller  semitone,  the 
ratio*  being  2187  and  2048.  The  Greeks  were  aware  that 
the  tcme-m^jor  could  not  he  ratimally  divided  into  two 
equal  parts ;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  a  greater  and  less 
aemitone,  which  they  called  apotonu  and  Umma,  the  diJ^ 
once  whereof  is  a  comma.  [See  Cohma.}  Under  the  heads 
ToNB,  and  Scalk,  Musical,  of  thb  6RBBX9,will  be  found 
Airther  information  concerning  the  antient  manner  of  di- 
Tidiue  the  octave. 

APPALACHB,  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  formed  by 
the  coaat  of  West  Flonda,  sod  a  Una  jwiinc  C«p»  Sfc 


George,  tiie  most  soiith«ni  point  of  tiw  Ai^alaehioAla  iaibt^ 
mth  the  ovtieA  of  the  Suwanne  river.  It  recMves  the 
Ocklockonne,  St  Mark's,  and  a  few  other  inoonaiderabio 
streams. 

APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINS.  The  mountain 
system  which  runs  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America,  ia  genmUy  known,  in  this  country,  by  the 
name  of  the  Alleghauies :  but  these  are,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordmate  chain ;  and  modom  geographers  in  tbe  United 
States  have  adopted  the  general  term  of  the  Appalachian 
Syttem  for  the  whole  mass.  They  were  called  tbe  Appa- 
lachea,  or  Appalachian  Mountains,  by  the  French,  who  first 
became  acquainted  with  them  at  their  southern  extremity, 
from  the  Indian  name  <^  a  river  which  flows  into  tbe  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  in  Ap^lacbe  bay;  but  tbe  English,  who  visited 
them  princ^ially  in  thur  more  norUMm  paAa,  preserved 
the  Indian  name  &ere  given  of  Alleghaniea,  which  ia 
supposed  to  mean  the  Endiest. 

Tha  Appalachian  system  consists  of  numerous  parallel 
chains,  some  of  which  form  ctetaohed  ridges,  extending,  in 
most  instances,  in  tbe  same  directwn  aa  the  entire  system 
which  they  contribute  to  form.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  has 
a  range  which  doea  not  deviate  materially  fromN.E.to  S.W., 
and  it  extenda  about  1200  miles  in  Length.  Tbe  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  this  mountain  system  are  not  well 
defined,  but  the  elevations  which  form  a  part  of  tbe  whole 
^Btem  may  be  traced  from  the  state  of  Maine  into  Alabama. 
The  most  remarkable  chains  are,  the  Blue  Ridge,  whidi  lies 
nearest  to  the  Atlantic,  and  stiiatchea  from  the  state  of 
Georg^  to  ita  interaection  by  the  Delaware  Biver,  hut  no 
very  exact  limit  to  the  name  of  this  range  ia  laid  down ;  the 
Kittatinny  Chain ;  the  Alleghany  Mount^oa,  in  the  weatem 
part  of  Virpnia  and  tbe  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania; 
tbe  Cumberiand  Mountains,  on  uie  eastern  boundary  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky ;  the  Catsbergs,  or  Catskili  Moun- 
tains, in  the  state  of  New  York;  tm  Sacondago  Chain, 
whioh  ill  a  continuation  of  the  Catsbergs ;  tbe  Green  Moun- 
tains, in  tbe  state  of  Vermont ;  the  ^ghlands,  eastwaid  of 
the  Hudson  River;  and  the  White  Hills  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  whole  of  the  Appalachian  system,  there  are 
no  great  detached  mountain  peaks ;  the  greatest  elevations 
are  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  where  Mount 
Washington,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Captain 
Partridm,  rises  to  the  height  of  6634  feet  above  the  aea,  its 
base  bemg  at  an  elevation  of  1888.  The  summit  ia  much 
below  the  limit  of  peipetnal  snow.  Moosebillodi,  another 
of  Oie  White  Hills,  ia  4636.  and  Grand  Honaduoc,  3254 
feet  In  the  Green  Mountains,  Killii^n  Peak  is  3924 
feet  above  tbe  sea ;  in  the  Catsbergs,  Round  Top  is  3804, 
and  the  High  Peak  3718  fset  above  the  tide  level  of  the 
Hudson,  about  18  miles  distant  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  in 
tbe  Blue  Ridge,  Virginia,  are  said  to  be  about  4000  feet 
above  ^  sea  level ;  though  the  general  elevation  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia  is  far  b^w  this  height  Table 
Mountain,  in  South  Carolina,  is  supposed  to  be  not  less 
than  4300  foet  above  the  sea.  Cauawhee  Mountain  in 
Georgia,  tfie  smithun  extremity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  ia  1500 
foet 

The  Appalachian  Mountains  do  not  form  a  Mgh  dividing 
tine  between  the  waters  whidi  flow  into  the  Atlaatie  at 
one  81^,  and  into  tlie  Mianssippi  on  the  other.  They 
cover  a  iridely-  extended  area  of  aoout  1 00  miles  in  breadtl^ 

only  one-tlurd  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  mountain  chains, 
tbe  rest  being  the  intermediate  valleys.  The  rivers  which 
riae  in  the  Appalachians,  flow  in  long  valleys  between  the 
chains,  and  are  deflected  sometimes  to  the  east  and  some- 
times to  the  west  after  passing  neariy  at  right  angles  through 
depressions  in  the  ridges,  or  through  deep  rents  in  the  moun- 
tains, as  at  Harper's  r^rry,  in  Vimnia,  where  tbe  united  Po- 
tomac and  Shenandoah  cut  tbe  Blue  Ridge  at  right  angles. 
From  the  Connecticut  River,  the  most  northern  of  the  great 
■rivers  belonging  to  the  Awalachian  system,  to  the  Alata- 
maha  of  Georgia,  we  find  a  series  of  large  rivers  which, 
originating  witmn  tbe  Appalachian  ayatem,  or  on  the  mar- 

Sin  of  iu  eastern  borrier,  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  line  of 
le  great  watei^shed,  between  the  streams  ^t  run  to  the 
Atluitio,  and  those  that  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  runs 
from  the  sources  of  St.  John's  River,  on  the  Dorth-weatem 
limit  of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  the  Poiot  of  Florida,  almost 
fdlowing  the  inflection  of  the  coast  but  tbe  mountain 
system  crosses  that  Une,  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  The 
land  between  the  sea-ooast  and  the  foot  of  the  moat  eastern 
«r  the  Appak^huu  dwm^  is  of  v^^^^^^^^dth^  at 
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the  Hndioii  RiTer,  ^  Al3»ntie  ahnost  vuhes  tlie  baie  of 
the  moniitains,  but  from  that  point  Mrathmrd,  there  w  a 
gradual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantfe  Slope,  as 
It  is  called  by  the  American  geographers,  as  far  as  Cape 
Hatteras,  in  North  Carolina,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
month  of  the  Aktamaha  in  Georgia,  the  coast  runs  nearly 
parallel  to  the  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  atiout  two  hua- 
arad  milo. 

llie  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system  fUls  ,by  a 
gentle  but  broken  descent  to  the  Mississippi ;  it  is  upwards 
of  1 000  miles  in  length,  and  about  300  miles  in  width,  from 
the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  covering  an  area  of 
about  300,000  square  miles,  unbroken  by  any  other  than 
gently  rising  hflls,  but  deeply  fhrrowed  by  rivers  over  its 
whole  sur&ce.  Nowhere  can  the  wearing  effects  of  rivers 
be  more  advantageouslT  studied,  fat  their  channels  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  rents  and  didowttons  of 
t£e  ground,  the  strata  being  usually  horizontd,  but  by  the 
erosion  of  a  stream.  The  hills  parallel  to  the  Appala- 
chian system  on  the  western  slope  consist,  in  their'lower 
parts,  of  transition  slate  and  limestone,  in  highly  inclined 
beds,  which  are  covered  near  their  summits  by  coal-mea- 
sures and  superior  secondary  formations,  in  unconform- 
able and  horizontal  stratiScation.  Hills,  separated  by  val- 
leys several  miles  wide,  are  composed  of  the  same  horizon- 
tal strata,  the  identity  of  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the 
valley  being  recognizable;  it  seems,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
conclusion,  that  the  strata  were  once  continuous  over  the 
TuUey,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  gap  could  have 
been  produced,  in  such  circumstances,  except  by  the  scoop- 
ing out  of  water  acting  with  great  fome,  anu  for  a  consider- 
able period.  Further  observation,  however,  ^ould  be  made 
before  any  poutive  opinion  is  adopted  about  the  formation 
of  these  nver  valleys. 

In  the  ninlbem  parts  of  the  Apnalaehian  ^tem,  a  con- 
Hderable  tract  of  country  is  occupea  by  primary  strata,  such 
as  gneiss,  mioa-slate,  clay^slate,  and  granular  limestone, 
associated  with  granites,  serpentines,  and  traps,  under 
various  aspects,  underlying  and  penetrating  the  strata. 
Grauwaeke  sandstone  and  slates,  and  transition  limestones, 
are,  however,  more  abundant  in  this  mountEunous,  range 
than  the  primary  strata.  Orauwacke  tlate  forms  the  western 
margin  of  the  priman^  country  of  New  York  and  New 
En^and.  and  also  of  the  great  body  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  and  of  the  Catslwrgs.  It  is  still  more  widely 
extended  in  the  north,  occupying  much  of  the  surface  in 
the  state  of  Vermont,  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  Canada.  In  the  Alleghany  Mountains  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  rts  beds  are  of  great 
thickness,  and  form,  in  some  instances,  the  prevailing  racks, 
being,  however,  almost  invariably  overlaid  by  sandstone. 
T^ransitifM  ktw^one  occurs  over  a  neat  extent  of  country 
alon^  the  north-western  side  of  the  Alleghany  chain, 
associated  witih  the  grauwaeke  slate,  but  genertdly  inferior  to 
It  It  is  found  in  Vermont  alternating  with  grauwaeke 
slate,  and  is  separated  from  a  secondary  limestone  in  the 
vidley  of  Lake  Chwnplain  by  a  red  san<^1one,  which  forms 
tbe  upper  part  of  a  range  of  hills  called  the  Snake  Moun- 
tain. In  the  western  pi^  of  Massachusetts,  and  along  the 
eastern  side  on  the  Hudson  River  in  New  York,  it  lies  upon 
primary  day-slate.  North-east  of  the  Htidson,  this  lime- 
stone nowhere  occupies  any  great  extent  of  country.  Cross- 
ing the  Hudson,  and  procrading  south-west,  little  of  this 
limestone  is  seen  in  tee  lower  part  of  New  York,  but  it 
boBomes  more  ahun^t  in  the  western  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  ridge 
in  southern  Femuylvania  and  Vii^ia.  According  to 
Maclure,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  south-west  termination  of 
the  mountains,  between  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbe 
riven.  It  eontuns  many  caves,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
extent,  and  in  these  caves  fossil  bones  of  various  animals 
ha^-e  been  found,  Armaceout  and  cor^lomerate  gramoaeket 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  the  transition 
rocu  present  themselves,  but  what  uroportion  of  these  are 
of  the  age  of  our  old  red  sandstone  has  not  yet  been  made 
out  A  red  sandstone  partially  covers  the  lower  levels  of 
the  primary  strata,  from  twelve  miles  south  of  Connecticut 
River  to  near  the  Rappahannock  River  in  Virginia,  a  range 
of  nearly  400  miles ;  and,  though  often  interrupted,  it  retains 
a  remarkable  d^priae  of  uniformity  throughout  die  whole 
distance.  The  sandstones,  in  highly-inclined  beds,  prevail 
ven^  generally  throughout  the  middle  and  eastern  chains 
in  Pennsylvuia  andHaryland,  Near  tiia  gunnBt  of  the 


Allq;faftny  Moantains,  the  grauwadte  panes  into  •  wtA 
sandstone,  which  is  not  in  miconfivmabw  stnUiflcattnt  hot 

gradually  assumes  a  horixontal  position. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  vast  deposit  of  coal,  asMetated 
with  sandstones  and  slates,  which  American  geologists  have 
hitherto  described  as  belonging  to  the  transition  or  grau- 
waeke series.  The  coal  is  usually  termed  anthracite  bjr 
them,  and  seems  to'  be  of  that  quality  which  is  generally 
called  blind  coal  in  Britain,  and  of  which  many  beas  in  our 
regular  coal-measures  consist,  in  several  situations,  as  in 
the  South  Wales  Coal-basin.  The  great  Pennsvlvanian 
coal-flelds  are  situated  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sustjuehanna, 
Lackawanna,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  nvers,  the 
two  last  being  afDuents  of  the  Delaware. 

The  natural  beauties  of  tbese  valleys  seem  destined  at 
no  distant  period  to  be  impaired  by  black  smoking  heape, 
sneh  as  those  which  in  our  own  country  disfigure  the 
valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.  The  coal-region  along 
the  Susquehanna  River  is  in  Ibe  valley  of  Wyoming,  and 
runs  up  into  the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  Lackawanna. 
It  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  by  about  ive 
miles  broad.  The  beds  of  coal  break  out  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices,  in  the  banks  and  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  occur  in 
several  alternations  with  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and 
slates.  In  these  sandstones  and  slates,  as  well  as  in  the 
coal  itself,  there  are  numerous  vegetable  impressions,  be- 
longing to  the  fern  tribe  and  others.  From  the  description 
of  these  by  Professor  Silliman,  coupled  with  the  fiict  that 
balls  of  clay-ironstone  accompany  the  strata,  we  are  led 
to  doubt  whether  these  strata  belong,  as  it  has  been  said, 
to  an  earlier  geological  period  than  the  regular  coal-mea- 
sures in  Europe. 

The  coal-r^on  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  ehiefly  wnn^t 
at  a  place  called  by  an  Indian  name,  Mauoh  Chunk,  ^e 
coal  nere  also  forms  altemating  beds  with  sandstones  and 
slates,  and  is  extracted  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  1500 
feet  above  the  le\'el  of  tbe  sea,  in  a  quarry  open  to  the  day. 
The  beds  are  usually  from  twenty  to  twenty-&'  e  feet  thick, 
but  in  sonie  places  they  swell  out  to  fifty-four  feet  and  they 
are  known  to  extend  over  many  miles.  These  mines,  toge  - 
ther  with  others  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  are  an  immense 
source  of  wealth  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are 
now  extensively  wrought,  and  the  coal  is  conveyed  by  rail- 
roads to  the  banks  of  the  navigable  rivers.  They  will  have 
a  powerfVil  influence  on  the  iuture  condition  of  the  United 
States,  for  there  is  enough  to  supply  the  whole  country 
along  the  Atlantic  shore  for  many  ages.  Deposits  of  the 
same  kind  of  coal  are  wrouf^t  in  Rhode  Island,  and  in 
Worcester  County  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Bitu- 
minous coal,  of  the  same  sort  with  the  regular  coal-measures 
of  Europe,  is  found  in  several  places  on  the  Atlantic  Slope. 
About  ten  or  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia, 
Mr.  Maclure  says  that  there'is  such  a  deposit  from  twen^ 
to  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  about  ten  miles  wide ;  it  is 
situated  m  an  oblong  basin,  having  a  whitish  freestone  and 
slaty  clay  with  vegetable  impressions  alternating  with  the 
coal.  It  lies  upon  and  is  surrounded  by  primary  rocks. 
Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  also  in  Tioga  County,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  summil  of 
the  AUegliany,  on  the  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
the  coal-measures  appear,  and  descending  into  the  valleys, 
the  transition  strata  again  emerge. 

There  are,  in  several  other  situations  in  the  Appalachian 
system,  very  extensive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal ;  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  wtiioh  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburv, 
on  the  Ohio,  where  it  is  associated  with  ironstone,  as  in 
Stafibrdshira,  and,  from  very  nmilar  local  advantages,  a 
Birmingham  for  the  United  States  has  grown  up  atPitts- 
hutg.  A  mountain  group,  called  the  Laurel  Ridge,  lies 
between  Pittsburg  and  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  separated 
from  the  latter  by  a  wide  valley.  Near  Uie  summit  of  the 
mountain  are  strata  of  sandstone  and  bituminous  shale 
alternaiins  with  coal,  which  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked. 
These  coal-measures  are  very  little  lower  than  the  summit  o! 
the  Alleghanies,  and  as  they  are  horizontal,  they  must  have 
been  raised  up  ftom  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion to  this  great  height ;  a  circumstance  which  perhaps  seems 
to  indicate  rather  a  gradual  upheaving  of  the  Appalachian 
system,  than  a  sudden  and  violent  action.  The  coal-mines 
near  Pittsburg  are  opened  slong  the  sides  of  the  hills  at  an 
elevation  of  620  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
strata  are  quite  horisontd.  This  coal^fecmation  i&believed 
to  be  of  great  extent  indicftl^flf,^  ^Sf|!i(^1f^en«d 
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100  taUm  above  PitUbaTg;  bat  it  is  not  vaty  probable 
tlut  it.  is  nDiBtarraptecU;  oontinuoiu  over  so  gnat  an 
extent. 

Natural  springs,  extremely  rich  in  salt,  are  found  all 
along  tbe  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian  system ;  and  from 
Onondago.  in  Nev  York,  to  Louisiana,  wherever  the  earth 
has  been  penetrated  to  any  oonsiderahle  depth,  »alt  water 
has  been  found ;  in  some  places,  where  the  boring  was  from 
300  to  400  feet,  the  water  rushed  up  with  so  much  force, 
as  to  rise  like  a  fountain  several  feet  above  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground.  Salt  works  are  established  at  intervals  along 
the  whole  line  ot  country  from  Onondago  to  within  a 
short  dtstanoe  of  Natchitoches  in  Louisiana,  and  Uie  quantity 
annually  made  is  immense.  In  the  vallmrs  of  the  A][^ar 
t^ian  nstem  there  is  a  o(xisid«able  number  and  variety  of 
mineral  waters, which  are  much  resorted  to  during  the  sum- 
mer  months  by  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  States.  Ther- 
mal springs  also  occur,  as  in  the  county  of  Bath,  in  Vir- 
ginia, tbe  western  boundary  of  which  county  is  the  Alle- 
ghany range. 

No  portion  of  the  earth  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many 
naturm  advanti^es  for  the  advancement  tk  civilized  society, 
as  the  country  tetween  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Mississippi ;  vast  stores  of  coal,  iron,  limestone,  and  salt ; 
the  land  intersected  in  every  direction  with  navigable  rivers. 
aS)rding  the  utmost  faoUties  for  the  construction  of  canals ; 
and  a  direct  communication  by  water  with  the  sea.  It  can 
hardly  fail,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  to  be  covered 
with  flourishing  towns  and  a  dense  populatiui. 

The  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  between  the  <»al- 
measures  and  the  chalk,  seem  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence 
all  along  the  Atlantic  slope.  In  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
there  is  a  very  extensive  deposit  of  an  argillaceous  marl, 
containing,  however,  but  a  smaU  quantity  of  hme,  which, 
from  the  included  fossils,  has  been  considered  both  by  Ame- 
rican and  French  geologists  to  be  an  equivalent,  in  point  of 
age,  to  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  reaches  from  38°  to  40°  30' 
N.  lat,  Imving  the  ocean  on  the  east,  and  being  bounded  on 
itio  west  by  primary  strata,  on  tbe  south  by  the  tertiary 
deposits  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  covers  upwards  of 
4000  square  miles,  and  is  for  the  most  part  remarkably 
level.  It  is  found  in  many  places  ferther  south,  but  covered 
by  the  tertiary  strata. 

Fmn  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  lange  of  the  Appala- 
chian Honntams  a  tract  of  low  counto^,  oT rariahle  brudth, 
extmda  to  the  shcues  the  Atlantic.  By  low  we  do  not 
mean  fiat,  fbr  the  surface  is  diversified  by  mils  of  moderate 
elevKtion,  interspersed  amid  widely-extended  plains.  Mr. 
Matduie.  and  the  American,  geologists  who  wrote  fifteen 
years  ago.  described  this  as  avast  tract  of  alluvial  la.uA  ;  but 
more  recent  investigations,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Morton, 
Professor  Hitchcock,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  have  shown  that  it  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  tertiary  deposits.  Three  distinct 
formations  have  been  made  out,  and  have  been  called  by 
Mr.  Conrad  tbe  Lower,  Middle.'  and  Upper  Tertiary,  being 
distin^shed  from  each  other  by  including  distinct  species 
of  fossil  shells.  The  Lower  contains  chiefly  extinct  species, 
the  Middle  a  mixture  of  extinct  species  with  others  still 
inhabiting  tbe  coasts  of  the  United  States ;  the  Upper  con- 
tains scarcely  anything  besides  the  remains  of^  existing 
species.  Foil  lowing  the  principle  of  subdiviuon  of  the  Ter- 
tiary deposits  adopted  by  Mr.  Lyell.  the  Lower  formation 
may  be  Eocene,  and  the  liKddle  formation  may  be  Miocene ; 
but  the  Lower  may  also  belong  to  tbe  Muicene  period. 
The  question  turns  upon  the  reloHve  proportions  of  recent 
and  extinct  species  among  the  fossil  shells  contained  in  the 
beds.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Upper  formation 
belongs  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period.  These  formations 
collectively,  according  to  Mr.  Conrad,  form  the  Atlantic 
margin  of  the  United  States,  from  Sandy  Hook  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  from  whence  they  skut 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
lower  tertiary  is  met  with  at  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Atiantic  sk^ ;  the  upper  tertiary  extends  to  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  Ilus  last  also  occupies  by  far  the  greatest 
extent  of  surface,  extending  from  100  to  150  miles  west 
fhim  the  sea.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  remufcable  conclusion, 
as  hns  been  observed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  speaking  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  work  on  Tertiary  Shells,  that  the  vast  portion 
of  ihe  American  continent  covered  by  the  upper  tertiary 
deposit,  must  have  been  rais^  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
since  the  time  when  the  existing  species  of  moUusca  occu- 
pied the  Braining  seas.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  C<mrad  that  <ni 


fresh-water  lacustrine  formations  have  yet  been  discovetod 
among  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
remarxable  iaei ;  but  as  tbe  space  is  vast  and  much  covered 
by  vegetation,  and  the  careful  and  competent  observers  of 
geoloncal  phoiomena  have  hitherto  been  few,  we  are  per- 
haps hardly  enabled  as  yet  to  say  positively  that  they  do 
npt  exist  These  tertiary  formations  do  not  in  all  places 
occui^  the  surface ;  they  are  covered  in  many  situations  by 
great  accumulations  of  gravel,  sand,  and  other  alluvium. 
In  these  have  been  found  the  rnnains  of  extinct  anedru- 
peds,  such  as  the  mastodon  in  New  Jersey  and  Nortn  Caro- 
lina, the  megatherium  in  Georgia,  and  extiiKt  qweies  <tf  the 
elephant  in  several  places. 

Among  the  nnstratiSed  rocks,  granites,  sienltes.  and  ser- 
pentines occur  abundantly  in  tiie  Northern  States,  and  in 
detached  localitiea;  but  less  frequently  as  fiu:  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  system. 

Trap  rocks  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  many  places, 
and  sometimes  in  the  fosnn  of  columnar  basalt,  but  there  is 
not  a  trace  of  recent  volcanic  action  throughout  ihe  whole  of 
the  Appalachian  system. 

There  are  both  iron  and  lead  mines,  but  the  produne  of 
neither  has  hitherto  been  very  considerable.  Gold  hss  been 
found  rather  abundantly  in  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and 
East  Tennessee.  The  gold  country  of  North  Carolina, 
acoording  to  Professor  Olmsted,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  state,  and  is  spread  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  tbcm- 
sand  square  miles.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  clay  date, 
which  mans  a  zone  more  tnan  twenty  miles  wide ;  it  has 
interstratifled  beds  of  siliceous  slate,  and  both  are  traversed 
by  quartz  veins.  It  is  in  these  veins  that  the  gold  appears 
to  exist,  but  almost  all  that  ia  found  is  in  the  form  of  grains 
and  detached  lumps  of  various  sizes  in  the  alluvium  which 
covers  the  rocks.  It  has  been  found,  within  these  few  years, 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
state  of  Geoi^ia,  not  only  in  the  alluvium,  but  also  in  veins 
in  the  rocks ;  usually  in  quartz  veins,  in  talc  slate,  and 
mica  slate,  accompanied  by  iron  pyrites.  There  have  been 
found  in  (xeorgia  the  remains  of  works,  which  were  carried 
on  by  some  people  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  con- 
sisting of  a  shaft  and  excavations  in  a  large  quartz  vein, 
with  phxt  of  a  furnace,  and  some  tools. 

In  natur^  state  of  the  country,  that  is,  when  it  was 
first  discovered  Buiopeans,  an  aunost  unbroken  fiirest 
spread  over  and  around  the  Appalachian  system  of  moun- 
tains, reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for 
beyond  the  St.  Laurence  river,  and  westward  beyond  the 
Mississippi.  The  spots  which  have  been  cleared  in  this 
ocean  of  trees  are  very  insignificant  when  compared  with 
its  vast  extent,  which  has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  of 
square  miles.  The  moat  valuable  trees  are  several  species 
,01  oak.  pine,  and  hickory,  and  three  or  four  species  of  maple, 
one  of  which,  the  sugar  maple,  is  extremely  valuable.  The 
liriodcndron,  a  kind  of  magnolia,  flourishes  in  such  luxu- 
riance of  growth,  as  to  be  called  tbe  pride  of  the  western 
forests.  The  great  Weymoutii  pine  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  North  American  forest  trees,  attainins  its 
greatest  magnitude  and  perfection  in  the  moe  noruwan 
regions.  Its  trunk  is  often  (tf  the  diameter  of  five  or  six 
feet,  rising  smooth  and  soaight  from  60  to  80  feet,  and 
terminated  by  a  dense  eonicu  top.  It  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  forest  scenery  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  Canada ;  rising  by  neariy 
half  its  elevation  above  the  summits  of  the  othra-  trees, 
and  resembling,  like  the  palms  of  the  tropics,  a  forest 
planted  upon  another  forest.  Descending  from  tiie  AUe- 
gbanies  into  tbe  valley  of  the  Ohio,  we  find  near  the  sum- 
mit of  Laurel  Ridge  a  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  forest 
The  deep  hue  of  the  hemlock  spruce,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
and  other  trees  of  the  family  of  conifom,  is  exchanged 
for  the  livelier  verdure  of  the  broad-leaved  laurel,  the 
rhododendron,  and  ma^olia.  (Darby's  View  q^Me  UrtUed 
States ;  various  Memoirs  in  Sitttmant  Jvurmd  of  Sdmee ; 
Maclure's  Geology  of  the  United  StaSee.), 

APPALACHICO'LA,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  the  state  of  Geoi^a,  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Appalachicola  consists  of  two  main 
branches,  tbe  Chataboocbe  and  Flint  river ;  and  the  Chata- 
hooche  itself  consists  of  two  main  branches,  the  Cbestatee  and 
Chatahooche  proper.  The  Cbestatee  rises  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Habersham  coun^,  in  the  state  of  Georgia  (35° 

IN.  lat.),  and  in  the  high  table-land  of  the  Appalachian  s)-s 
tem,  al  ao  ctevation  of  sbout  2C00  fe^  Itanxufea  ue  near 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOO^  IC 
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those  of  the  SaTUinah,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic,  the 
Cotwa,  which  is  an  affluent  of  the  Alabama  rivw  (see  Al^l- 
baua),  and  the  Tennessee,  one  of  the  great  affluents  of  the 
MisBsnppL  The  Chestatee.  after  a  eonne  of  100  miles, 
fin>  the  meet  part  S.S.Wq  lecdves.  near  the  parallel  of  34° 
and  from  the  N.S.,  the  Upper  Chatahooohe,  whoae  course 
to  fh»  pnnt  junction  is  Aorter  than  diat  of  die  Ches- 
tatee. 

At  their  junrtkm,  the  river  takes  the  name  of  Chata- 
hooche,  and  pursues  a  general  southern  course  for  2S0 
miles  to  about  30°  40'  N.  lat,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  die  Flint  River.  This  river  system  presents  several  pecu- 
liarities. The  general  course  of  the  Chatahooche  proper, 
and  that  of  the  united  streams  for  a  abort  distance  below  the 
point  of  junction,  is  about  S.W.  Following  the  course  of  the 
Chatahooche  proper  downwards,  at  a  short  distance  from  its 
channel  and  to  the  east  we  find  some  of  the  higher,  affluents 
of  the  Savannah  and  all  the  heed  waters  of  the  Alatamaha : 
these  two  rivers  flow  into  the  Atlantic.  Hum  it  vppnn 
that  a  very  narrow  bdt  of  high  land  divides  ttw  ehannri 
of  the  Chatahooche  proper  frwi  13k  sources  of  the  Atlantic 
afereams  just men^ned.  Fromthejanction  of  theChestatae 
and  Chatahooche  to  the  junction  of  the  Flint  River,  no  stream 
larger  dian  an  inconsiderable  creek  joins  the  Chatahooche, 
which  has  a  long  and  very  narrow  basin,  estimated  at  about 
3^0  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  35  milea,  and 
an  area  of  11,200  square  miles. 

The  Flint  River  rises  in  Geoi^a  (33°  30'  N.  lat),  and  as 
its  upper  waters  have  a  direction  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
die  upper  waters  of  die  Alatamaha,  it  appears,  for  about  a 
thirdpart  of  its  course,  doubtful  whether  its  waters  will  enter 
the  Giilf  of  Flcaida  or  the  Atlantic  Its  general  direction  is 
S.,  and  dien  S.W.  to  its  junction  with  the  Chatahooohe ;  its 
course  is  estimated  at  about  810  nules,  and  its  basin  is  nar^ 
low,  not  exceeding  40  miles  of  average  breadth. 

Tho  united  streams  of  the  Chatahooche  and  Flint  take 
the  name  ot  AppalachicoU,  and  run  S.  70  miles,  dividing 
into  several  channels  and  forming  a  delta.  The  outlets  of 
this  stream  are  in  St  George's  Sound,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  in  29°  46'  N.  lat.  The  direction  of  this  river  is  sia- 
gularly  straight,  having  a  general  southern  course  of  above 
400  miles ;  it  runs  through  more  than  five  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude ;  and  as  the  devation  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
river  is  2000  feet,  we  have,  as  we  advance  irom  the  mouth 
to  the  source,  aU  the  variations  of  temperature  that  can 
arise  from  the  combined  effect  of  variation  of  latitude  and 
elevation  of  surface. 

The  Appaladticola  is  navigable  for  vessels  up  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  hranuiea,  and  the  Chatanoocite  is 
navigstUe  ftr  Imts  almost  to  ito  sowoe.  The  bed  of  the 
mer  is  said  to  he  deep  and  oapaeioas :  the  tides  ascend 
about  two-thiids  of  the  distanoe  between  the  sea  and  the 
junction  of  the  Flint  and  Chatahooche.  (Darby's  Geogra- 
phical View  of  the  XJmied  Siaies.) 

APPARATUS  SCULPTO'RIS,or  the  Soulptor'sWork- 
shop,  a  constellation  fwrmed  by  Lacaillb.  It  is  situated  in 
that  region  of  the  heavens  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
the  lai^  star  Fomalhaut  or  a  Piscis  Australis,  and  hardly 
rises  above  the  horizon  in  our  hemisphere.  It  is  bounded 
by  Cetus  and  Aquarius  on  the  north,  Fornax  Chemica  on 
the  east,  Piscis  Australis  on  the  west,  and  Phoenix  on  the 
south.   Its  principal  stars  are  designated  as  fbllows: 
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APPA'RENT  (in  astronomy).  When  it  is  necessary  or 
convenient  to  reduce  an  observed  phenomenon,  either  b^ 
clearing  it  of  the  efibcts  of  anj  optieal  dehukm.  or  substi- 
tuting wt  it  the  |dienomenon  wlucfa  would  have  been  observed 
at  some  more  eommodious  station,  that  wUch  is  actually 
observed  is  called  die  apparetU  phenomenon,  in  opposition 
to  that  which  results  ftmn  correetion  or  icduetim,  which  is 


called  the  real  or  true  phenomenon.  Without  discussing 
the  proiniety  of  these  names,  we  shall  give  a  few  instances 
of  their  use.  The  a{ifiarent  altitude  of  a  star  requires  a 
ovrection  for  uvraction,  an  <^tical  delusion  whiidi  makes 
the  star  i^pear  a  little  bigfher  dian  it  would  do  if  there  were 
no  atmosphere.  The  observed  {apparent)  place  of  a  {danet 
is  always  reduced  to  that  in  which  it  would  be  seen  itom  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  called  its  true  plaoe  [see  Pa- 
rallax]. The  same  correction  is  required  to  reduce  the 
apparent  phenomena  of  an  eclipse  to  the  true.  The  apparent 
or  teruible  horizon  is  the  plane  in  which  lies  the  circle 
actually  bounding  the  view ;  the  real  or  rational  horizon  is 
a  plane  parallel  to  the  preceding,  drawn  through  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  These  will  be  sufficient  exempliflcations  of 
the  use  of  the  word ;  which,  it  must  be  observed,  is  arbitrary, 
and,  in  some  cases,  inconsistent.  For  example,  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  a  planet  is  the  angle  made  by  two  lines 
drawn  to  the  eye  from  opposite  points  of  its  disk ;  while  the 
true  diameter  is  a  magnitude  of  a  difierent  kind,  namely, 
the  Une  which  joins  the  points  of  the  disk  afisesaid.  Never* 
thelesB,  the  preceding  apparent  diameter  of  dm  moon, 
reduced  to  the  centre  of  toe  earth,  would  be  called  the  true 
diameter  hj  astronomers,  from  which  some  conflisim  might 
arise,  were  it  not  that  the  linear  diameter  very  seldom  enters 
into  the  computation. 

APPARENT  MAGNITUDE.  The  angle  under  which 
any  line  appears  at  the  eye,  that  is,  the  angle  made  by  lines 
drawn  from  its  extremities  to  the  eye.  [See  Marnitudb.] 
APPARENT  MOTION.  The  velocity  and  direction 
in  which  a  body  appears  to  move,  when  the  spectator  him- 
self is  in  motion,  without  being  conscious  of  it  For  ftirther 
detail  see  Motion. 

APPARITION.  The  mind  affects  the  body ;  the  body 
albote  the  mind,  and  some  insight  may  be  obtained  into 
the  disordered  states  of  the  mind,  by  considering  the  phy- 
sical conditions  which  are  necessary  to  sound  thought 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  that  we  see  with 
the  eye,  and  hear  with  the  ear,  and  taste  with  the  tongue. 
The  true  seat  of  these  sensations  is  the  brain,  and  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  tongue,  are  oigans  adapted  to  receive  impressions 
iVom  external  objecte,  which  impressions  are  transmitted 
from  the  organs  by  an  appropriate  apparatus  to  the  brain,- 
where  they  become  sensations.  When  an  object  is  presented 
to  an  organ  of  sense,  it  produces  a  change  in  the  nerves  of 
that  organ.  This  change  is  conveyed  by  the  nen'es  to  the 
brain;  a  corresponding  change  is  occasioned  in  the  brain, 
and  through  the  brain  in  the  mind ;  and  it  is  this  change 
in  the  mind  which  is  expressed  by  the  term  sensation. 
Ideas  on  the  contrary  are  comes  of  sensations,  renovations 
of  prior  feelings,  in  genenu  difiering  from  senaatiims  in 
being  less  intense. 

The  frtncdons  of  the  twain,  then,  are  sensation,  and,  if 
the  analogous  term  be  allowed,  ideation,  together  with  the 
action  and  re-action  of  these  two  states  on  each  other,  known 
under  the  name  of  intellectual  operation.  The  mun  in- 
strument by  which  intellectual  operation  is  carried  on  is 
what  is  termed  association.  It  is  a  property  of  the  mind  to 
combine  and  unite  the  sensations  and  ideas  it  receives  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  after  this  combination  or  union  has 
been  once  formed,  if  any  one  of  these  sensations  and  ideas 
be  revived,  the  single  sensation  or  idea  so  revived  will  im- 
mediately call  up  to  view  all  the  sensations  and  ideas  that 
had  previously  been  connected  with  it;  and  this  power  of 
association,  as  long  as  ite  action  is  sound,  is  observed  to 
operate  in  a  uniform  and  determinate  manner.  For  ex- 
ample, when  aoimd,  association  excites  ideas  in  a  certain 
order,  gisnerallr  in  the  order  of  sensation.  Thus,  if  the 
sensations  ABC  were  impressed  upon  the  mind  in  the 
order  of  these  letters,  B  will  re-excite  not  A,  but  C.  Asso- 
ciation, when  sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a 
certain  degree  of  velocity.  If  the  rapidity  of  the  succession 
of  the  trains  of  ideas  pass  beyond  a  certain  point  instead  of 
distinct  there  is  confused  thought.  Association,  when 
sound,  operates  by  exciting  ideas  with  a  certain  degree  of 
vivacity.  Sensation  is  not  produced,  unless  the  external 
object  be  applied  to  the  organ  of  sense  with  a  certain  degree 
of  force ;  while,  if  propellra  against  it  with  too  great  an  im- 
petus, instead  of  specie  sensation,  it  excites  only  pain.  In 
like  manner,  unless  the  trains  of  ideas  recalled  by  association 
possess  a  certain  d^ree  of  vivacity,  they  present  to  the 
mind  an  indistinct  assemblage  of  images ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  too  vivid,  they  are  equally  incapable  of 
forming  the  elements  of  sound  thought 
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In  (vder  tbat  the  bnin  msy  carry  on  these  operatiouB, 
khat  is,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  impressions  conveyed 
to  it  by  the  nerves  from  the  or^B  of  sense,  in  order  that 
it  may  convert  these  impressions  into  sensationsi  and  in 
wder  that  it  may  duly  combine  and  revive  them,  it  must  be 
in  a  sound  state.  The  chief  agents  which  maintain  the 
brain  in  a  sound  state  are  its  organic  nerves,  and  its  circu- 
lating vessels.  Like  every  other  organ,  the  brain  is  main- 
tained in  a  healthy  condition  by  me  organic  process  of 
nutrition,  over  which  the  system  of  nerves  termed  organic 
[see  Nehtb]  preside.  If  these  or^nic  nerves  become  dis- 
ordered disease  may  take  place  m  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  this  disease  may  assume  a  variety  of  tOaa»  far 
too  great  to  be  enumerated  here,  the  sl^htest  of  which  may 
be  incompatible  with  the  production  of  sound  thought.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  flow  of  blood  through  its  circulating 
vessels  be  deranged,  the  process  of  thought  may  be  equally 
disordered.  Stop  the  flow  of  blood  ta  the  brain  altogether, 
insensibility  will  follow  instantly ;  fainting  will  supervene, 
and  this  state  will  be  quickly  succeeded  by  death,  unless 
the  vital  current  be  re-admitted.  Quicken  the  circulation 
beyond  a  certain  point,  insensibility  equally  follows ;  and, 
though  the  preternatural  velocity  of  the  circulation  should 
stop  short  of  inducing  insensibility,  it  may  yet  disturb  the 
or<£nary  process  of  thought  in  an  infinite  vanety  of  modes. 

Now  tnere  Is  scarcely  a  single  disease  wnich  is  not 
capable  of  disturbing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  tiie  action 
of  the  organic  nerves  of  the  brain ;  bat  the  maladies  which 
moat  commonly  and  xemarkaUy  disturb  the  funotionB  of 
these  nerves  are  eertun  diseases  of  the  abdominal  racera, 
particularly  of  Uie  alimentary  canal,  and  more  especially  of 
that  p«tion  of  it  which  forms  the  stomach ;  certain  diseases 
of  the  liver,  and  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  of  the  urinary 
and  reproductive  organs.  In  like  manner  excitation  or  de- 
pression of  '^e  action  of  the  blood-vesaels  of  the  brain, 
beyond  a  certain  point,  uniformly  disorders  sensation  and  all 
the  mental  operations.  Striking  illustrations  of  both  are 
afforded  lay  the  effect  of  many  physical  agents,-  as  well  as  of 
natural  diseases.  Of  the  first,  the  effects  of  the  inhalation 
of  nitrous  oxide  affords  an  example.  When  nitrous  oxide 
is  received  into  the  lungs,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  strength, 
fulness,  and  velocity.  A  corresponding  change  takes  place 
in  the  mental  impressions.  Sensation  becomes  more  vivid; 
the  aensibUi^  to  tow^  increases ;  luminous  points  dazzle 
the  eye ;  the  hearing  is  more  acute ;  recoUec^ons,  generally 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  and  of  uncommon  intensity,  pass 
rapidly  through  the  mind.  One  individual  compares  his 
fcelin^,  under  &e  influence  of  this  gas,  to  those  which  he 
experiences  when  witnessing  an  heroic  scene  upon  the 
stage ;  another  likens  them  to  the  emotions  he  felt  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  held  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  honour  of  Handel,  he  heard  seven  hundred  in- 
struments playing  at  one  time. 

*  Afler  my  return  from  a  long  journey,'  says  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy, '  being  fatigued,  I  respired  nine  quarts  of  nitrous 
oxide,  having  been  thmy-three  days  without  breathing  any. 
After  the  first  six  or  seven  respirations  I  gradually  began 
to  lose  the  perception  of  external  things,  and  a  vivid  and 
intense  recollection  of  some  former  experiments  passed 
through  my  mind,  so  that  I  called  out "  What  an  amazing 
concatenation  of  ideas !"  *  On  another  occasion*  after  having 
been  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  breathing  box,  of  the  capacity 
of  nine  cubic  feet  and  a  half,  in  which  he  became  habituated 
to  the  excitement  of  the  gas,  which  was  there  carried  on 
gradually,  and  after  having  oeen  in'this  place  of  confinement 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  during  which  time  no  less  a  quantity 
than  eighty  quarts  were  thrown  in,  this  experimentalist  says, 
*  The  moment  after  I  came  out  of  the  box  I  began  to  respire 
twenty  quarts  of  unmingled  nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling,  ex- 
tending from  the  chest  to  the  extremities,  was  almost  imme- 
diately produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  extension, 
highly  pleasurable,  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressions 
were  dazzling,  and  apparently  magmfied.  I  heard  dis- 
tinctly evwy  sound  in  the  room,  and  was  perfectly  aware  of 
my  situation.  By  degrees,  as  the  pleanuable  aansatirai 
increased,  I  lost  all  connexion  with  external  things;  trains 
of  vivid,  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through  my  mind, 
and  were  connected  with  words  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
duce sensations  perfectly  novel.  I  existed  in  a  world  of 
newly-connected  and  newly-modified  ideas.  When  I  was 
awakened  from  this  semi-delirious  trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake, 
who  took  the  bag  from  my  mouth,  indignatum  and  pnde 
ven  Gm  flia*  feefings  pnduMd  by  the  right  of  Um  panoni 


about  me.    Hy  envitkiiiB  wen  enthudastie  and  ■nUima ; 

and  for  a  moment  I  walked  round  the  room  perfectly  re- 
gardless of  what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  reocffered  my  former 
state  of  mind,  I  felt  an  tncliaation  to  communicate  the  dis- 
coveries I  had  made  during  the  experiment.  I  endeavoured 
to  recall  the  ideas — they  wwe  feeble  and  indistinct.  One 
recollection  of  terrora,  howevn-,  presented  itself,  and  with 
the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinglake,  "  Nothing  exists  bat  tlMughts ;  the  uni- 
verse is  oomposad  of  imprwsions,  ideas,  pleasures,  and 
pains  I'* ' 

Fran  this  kitensting  aperiment,  it  appears  that  in  eon- 
sequence  of  an  extraaidinary  impression  upm  the  brain, 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  and  the  circulating  ves- 
sels, 1 .  sensations  were  inereaaed  in  intena^ ;  3.  tdeaa  wen 

increased  in  vividness ;  3.  in  oonsequence  of  Qa»  change  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  sensation  and  ideation,  all  connexion 
with  utemal  things  was  loet— a  world  of  newly-connected 
and  newly-modified  ideas  arose ;  4.  emotions  wen  produced 
corresponding  in  intensity  to  the  acuteness  q£  sensation  and 
the  vividness  of  ideas.  *  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and 
sublime.  I  exclaimed,  "  Nothine  «ust8  but  thoughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  imiuesttHis,  ideas,  pleasnres,  and 
pains  I" ' 

The  inhalation  of  malaria,  the  poison  which  produces 
fever,  affords  an  equally  striking  Ulustratioo  of  the  modifi- 
cation of  sensation,  and  of  all  the  subsequent  operations  of 
the  mind,  by  a  cause  sflbeting  the  nerves  and  blood-vessels 
of  the  brain.  Febrile  miasma  is  a  d^nes^ng,  nitrous  oixida 
a  stimulating,  agent ;  the  eflbet  of  the  former  on  the  btam 
ought  tiierefon  to  be  the  nverse  of  the  latter,  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  reoeiring  into  the  lungs  the  UthtQa  mias1ni^  the 
pulse  becomes  oppnssed  and  weak ;  languor  and  lassitude 
pervade  the  limbs ;  the  countenance  beeomes  pale,  the  sur- 
face cold;  headache,  giddiness,  and  sometimes  vomiting 
supervene,  while  the  mind  is  feeble,  dull,  dejected,  incapable 
of  the  effort  of  attenticm,  and  utterly  unable  to  contnd  or 
even  to  connect  the  trains  of  gloomy  and  distressing  images 
which  terrify  the  imagination.  *  Swne  arcumstances  had 
occurred,'  says  a  physieian  who  carefully  observed  the  phe- 
nomena which  attended  the  [nogressive  derangement  his 
own  mind  under  the  influence  of  fever,  *  to  render  me 
anxious  and  dispirited ;  of  these  I  took  an  exagg^atod  and 
gkwmy  view.  I  had  been  studying  daring  seferal  montbs 
with  nnusoal  severity.  One  day  in  the  cold  weather  ti 
January,  after  having  been  oceajned  many  boon  in  the 
practical  duties  of  my  profession,  I  returned  home  fetigoed. 
Onat  as  was  my  bodily  exhaustion,  the  deprebsion  (rf  my 
mind  was  still  more  nmarkable.  My  head  ached,  and 
unable  to  study  or  to  attend  to  any  pmfessional  engagemrat, 
I  lay  on  the  sofa  and  attempted  to  read,  chance  having 
thrown  in  my  way  the  American  novel  caUed  the  fVatfr 
Wttch.  I  became  interested  in  the  story,  but  the  pain  and 
oonfiuion  of  my  head  increasing,  I  requested  a  friend  to 
read  to  me,  ray  own  eye  continusdly  wandering  fr6m  the 
page.  The  progress  of  the  fever  was  rapid ;  its  chief  force 
fell  upon  the  wgan  that  had  been  recently  over-excited,  the 
brain ;  and  delirinm  came  on  eariy,  and  somewhat  suddenly. 
Immediately  befim  I  became  decidedly  deUrious,  I  reoeival 
an  invitation  to  the  soir^  given  by  uw  Duke  of  Sussex  te 
tKe  membm  of  the  Royal  Sodety.  The  friend  I  adud  to 
ntum  an  answer  expTessive  of  my  r^ret  that  I  ehoidd  be 
unable  to  attend  on  account  of  illness,  used,  as  I  conceived, 
an  expression  not  strictly  correct :  this  verbal  inacearacy,  I 
thought,  was  construed  into  wilful  falsehood;  the  matter 
was  brought  before  this  assemblage  of  learned  men,  who 
uminimously  declared  that  it  ought  to  exclude  me  from  the 
Bocie^  of  honourable  men,  and  that  I  should  no  more  be 
admitted  amonest  them.  This  announcement  was  brought 
me  from  the  puace,  accompanied  with  martial  music,  but  of 
a  more  solemn  and  impressive  kind  than  I  had  ever  heard 
before,  in  which  was  predominant  the  sound  of  belU,  soft, 
and  as  if  of  silver  tone.  Remonstrance  was  vain :  the  de- 
cision, of  which  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  reconaideratiiRi, 
was  confirmed ;  this  confirmation  was  brought  me  in-  the 
same  manner  as  tite  first  announcement,  accompanied  with 
the  same  kind  of  music,  only  still  more  solemn  and  im 
pressive.  I  saw  no  pca^n  forming  the  band  of  musicians, 
but  occasionally  I  heard  very  distinctly  their  measured  step. 
I  now  thought  myself  an  abandoned  and  lost  being ;  and  the 
apprehension  that  every  one  about  me  bated  ai^  sought 
ooeaHm  to  destrov  me,  took  possession  <tf  my  mind,  lly 
pfayrisiaiii,  my  nunes,  my  deat^^^f^^g^^  in  league 
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with  a  malignant  sfnrit.  which  aHumod  fiu  ihape  of  the 

demon  of  the  fFater  WiU^.  By  an  olyect  of  my  tender 
affectiun,  who  was  aniciously  watehin^;  over  me,  but  in  whom 
I  DOW  saw  only  the  willing  agent  of  the  dranon,  I  was  be- 
trayed, and  through  this  tr^hery  the  malignant  spirit 
obtained  entire  posaession  of  me.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the 
power  of  the  demon  than  she  b^an  to  suggest  to  me  the 
commission  of  crimes  abhorrent  to  my  nature,  and  at  last 
there  fixed  upon  my  mind  the  impression  that  1  had  really 
been  guil^  m  the  crimes,  by  the  vivid  picture  of  which  my 
imagination  bad  been  disturbed.  I  paw  over  the  hurricanes 
and  atorra*  I  eoieountend,  •vidanUy  sunn^ed  by  the  de- 
soiptiotts  in  the  novel  I  had  jnatbeen  noding;  on  the  sud- 
den subsidence  of  these  I  thought  I  stood  before  an  invisible 
^bunaL  I  felt  a  s(^mn  oonsoiouflneas  that  an  all-seeing 
eye  was  on  me ;  while  tiiere  was  visible  to  me  only  a  portion 
of  the  deck  of  the  Water  Witch,  and  very  obscurely  the 
shadow  of  my  malignant  accuser.  Not  the  crimes  falsely 
laid  to  my  charge,  but  the  actual  events  of  my  life,  even  the 
events  of  childhood  and  youth,  long  forgotten,  were  now 
called  up  before  me  with  extraordinary  vividness ;  tdl  the 
circumstances  of  place,  person,  dress,  language,  and  atti- 
tude, such  as  had  actually  accompanied  them,  being  revived. 
Of  each  of  these  events  I  was  compelled  to  give  a  true 
account,  an  invisible  hand  recording  every  syllable  that  fell 
from  my  Uns,  and  a  secret  power  obligi^  me  to  utter  the 
words  whioQ  expressed  the  exact  truth.  During  this  ordeal 
I  Mw  tha  eouatenanees  of  dear  fiiends,  and  dt  Mcret  and 
apok  enemies,  those  that  had  Img  bean  dead,  as  well  as 
taoae  that  were  still  living;  the  former  cheering  me  by  their 
attitudes  and  words,  the  latter  scowlhig  upon  me  and 
assuming  menacing  postures,  but  uttMing  no  sound.  And 
now  again  I  felt  myself  under  the  power  (rf  the  demon,  by 
whose  uncontioUabto  i^eney  I  was  compelled  to  accuse  my- 
self of  the  crimes  of  her  own  suggesting ;  and  while  suffer- 
ing the  bitter  anguish  of  self-reproach,  and  expecting  some 
feurful  punishment,  I  again  saw  my  dearest  friends,  with 
their  innocent  and  happy  countenanoes,  engaged  in  occu- 
patioDB  with  which  associations  of  a  h^hly  pleasurable 
nature  had  been  fiMmcd  in  my  mind,  but  whom  I  oould  not 
make  sensible  of  my  presence,  and  with  whom  I  was  doomed 
to  hold  sJEeetumata  intercourse  no  more.  After  this  I  have 
no  remembranoe  of  anything  that  passed,  until  conscious  of 
the  return  of  scnne  obscure  and  vague  recollections.  I  had 
the  hnpression  that  some  calamity  had  befidlen  me ;  but  I 
felt  as  if  a  soft  and  refreshing  breese  were  bk>wing  gently 
upon  me ;  and  soon  I  found  myself  in  a  vast  ocean,  in  a 
beautifully-constructed  vessel,  with  a  fresh  and  invigorating 
breeze,  sailtng  rapidly  along  a  coast  presenting  the  most 
magnificent  and  lovely  scenery ;  and  at  length  the  vessel 
entered  gallantly  a  port  unknown  to  me,  but  Uie  strand  was 
crowded  with  human  beings  with  happy  faces,  and  still 
happi«  voices.  I  had  returned  fran  a  long  voyage,  but  I 
could  not  make  out  where  I  had  been.  I  felt  hungcy  and 
fatigued ;  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  I  recognised  the  indi- 
viduals of  my  fomily,  after  having  been  violently  delirious 
upwards  of  a  fiHrtnignti  during  the  last  three  days  of  which 
time  I  lay  in  a  stote  of  total  insensibthty,  my  phynoians  and 
friends  ezpeeting  «verf  moment  to  be  the  aalL.' 

Whoever  will  consider  carefully  the  mental  phenomena 
produced  by  tha  different  and  opposite  conditioiu  of  the 
brain  in  these  two  instructive  casw,  the  one  produced  by 
the  operation  of  a  physical  agent,  the  other  ansing  under 
the  influence  of  disease,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  origin  of  spectral  illusions,  either  with  the  ctmscious- 
ness  th^  th^  are  illusions,  or  with  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent pmaaucm  that  the^  are  real  existencos,  and  whether 
arising  front  extemid  or  mtMnal  oanses.  or  ficom,batheoiii- 
bined. 

The  case  of  Nicolai,  the  celebrated  bookseller  of  Berlin, 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  long  continuance  of  vivid 
qieetral  illusions,  wiUuat  the  sUghtMt  bali^  of  the  real 
existence  of  the  apparitions.  '  In  a  stato  vSnaaA  oompletdy 
sound,  and  after  the  first  terror  was  over,  with  peorfoct  calm- 
ness,' says  &is  remarkable  man.  '  I  saw,  tac  nearly  two 
months,  almost  constantly  and  involuntarily,  a  vwt  numbtf 
of  human  and  other  fbrms,  and  even  heard  thmr  voices. 

'  My  wife  and  another  person  came  into  my  apartment 
in  the  muning,  in  nder  to  console  me,  but  1  was  too 
much  agitated  by  a  series  of  incidents,  which  had  most 
powerfully  affected  my  moral  feeling,  to  be  capable  of  at- 
tending to  them.  On  a  sudden,  I  perosited.  at  about  tha 
di«taaeaoftenHepi,aftBm  like  thatof  a  Hanewind  paiML 


I  pomted  at  vX,  asking  my  wife  if  she  did  not  see  it  ?  It  was 

but  natural  that  she  should  not  see  anything :  my  question 
therefore,  alarmed  her  very  much,  and  she  immediately  sent 
for  a  physician.  The  phantom  continued  about  eight  m^ 
nutes.  I  grew  at  length  more  calm,  and  being  extremely 
exhausted,  fell  into  a  restless  sleep,  which  lasted  about  hau 
an  hour.  The  physician  ascribed  the  apparition  to  a  violent 
mental  emotioo,  and  hoped  there  would  be  no  return ;  but 
the  violent  agitation  of  my  mind  had  in  some  way  disor- 
dered my  nerves,  and  produced  further  consequences  which 
deserve  a  minute  description. 

'  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  form  which  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  re -appeared.  I  was  by  myself  when  this  happened, 
and  being  rather  uneasy  at  the  incident,  went  to  my  wife'a 
apartment,  but  there  lilmwise  I  was  persecuted  by  the  appa- 
ritiim.  which,  however,  at  intervals  disappeared,  and  always 
presented  itself  in  a  standing  posture.  About  six  o'clock 
there  app«ued  also  several  walking  figures,  which  had  no 
connexion  with  Uie  first.  After  the  first  day,  the  form  fA 
the  deceased  person  no  more  appeared,  but  its  place  was 
supplied  with  many  other  phantasms,  sometimes  represent- 
ing acquaintances,  but  mostly  strangers:  those  whom  I 
knew  were  composed  of  living  and  deceased  persons,  but  the 
number  of  the  latter  was  comparatively  small.  I  observed 
the  persons  with  whom  I  daily  conversed  did  not  appear  as 
phantasms,  these  representing  chiefly  persons  who  lived  at 
some  di^aiwe  from  me. 

'  These  phantasms  seemed  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by 
myself,  and  when  I  was  in  company,  and  as  well  in  the  day 
as  at  night,  and  in  my  own  house  as  well  as  abroad :  they 
were,  however,  less  frequent  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the  street  When  I 
shut  my  eyes,  these  phantasms  would  sometimes  vanish 
entirely,  though  there  were  instances  when  I  beheld  them 
with  my  eyes  closed ;  yet,  when  they  disappeared  on  such 
occasions,  they  generally  returned  when  I  opened  my  eyes. 
I  conversed  sometimes  with  my  physician  and  my  wife  of 
the  i^antasms  which  at  the  moment  surrounded  me :  they 
appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor  were 
they  constantly  present  They  frequently  did  not  come  for 
some  time,  but  always  re-appeared  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter 
period,  eitiier  singly  or  in  company ;  the  latter,  however, 
being  most  frequently  the  case.  I  generally  saw  hitman 
forms  (tf  both  sexes,  but  they  usually  seemed  not  to  take  the 
smallest  notice  of  each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place, 
where  all  are  eager  to  press  through  the  crowd ;  at  times, 
however,  they  seemed  to  be  transacting  business  with  each 
other.  I  also  several  times  saw  people  on  horseback,  dogs, 
and  birds.  All  these  phantasms  appeared  to  me  in  their 
natural  size,  and  as  distinct  as  if  alive,  exhibiting  different 
shades  of  carnation  in  the  imcovered  parts,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent colours  and  frshiom  in  theur  dresses,  though  the 
colours  seemed  somewhat  paler  than  in  real  nature.  None 
of  ibe  figures  appeared  particularly  tenible,  comical,  or  dis- 
gusting, most  of  them  being  of  an  indifibreut  shape,  and 
sune  presenting  a  pleasing  aspect. 

'  The  longer  these  phantasms  continued  to  visit  me,  the 
more  frequenUy  did  they  return ;  while  at  the  same  time 
they  increased  in  number  about  torn  weeks  after  they  had 
first  appeared.  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk ;  these  phan- 
tasms sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more 
frequently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me ;  tiieir  speeches 
were  commonly  short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  At 
different  times  there  appeared  to  me  both  dear  and  sensible 
friends  of  both  sexes,  whose  addresses  tended  to  appease  my 
grief,  which  had  not  yet  wholly  subsided  their  consolatory 
speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  was  accosted  by  these  consoling 
friends  while  I  was  engaged  in  company,  and  not  unfre- 
quentiy  while  real  persons  were  speaking  to  me.' 

Of  the  natural  constitution  oi  his  mind.  Nioolai  states, 
*  My  imagination  possesses  in  general  a  mat/aeiUty  in 
picturing,  I  have,  for  example,  sketched  in  my  mind  a 
number  <rf  plans  f<x  novels  and  plays,  though  I  have  com- 
mitted very  few  of  them  to  paper,  because  I  was  less  sohci- 
tous  to  execute  than  to  invent.  I  have  generally  arranged 
these  outUnes  when  in  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  I  have 
taken  a  solitary  walk,  or  when  travelling  I  have  sat  in  my 
carriage,  and  could  oiily  find  employment  in  myself  and  my 
imagination.  Constantiy,  and  even  now,  do  the  different 
persons  whmn  I  imagine  in  the  foundation  of  such  a  plot 
praifiif  ^AafliH^  to  mm  Me  most  fiiw%«^ 
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«*r,  their  ^figure,  their  features,  their  manner,  their  drett, 
and  their  complexion,  are  all  visible  to  my  fancy.  As  long 
as  I  meditate  on  a  ftxed  plan,  and  afterwards  carry  it  into 
effsct,  even  when  I  am  interrupted  and  when  I  must  begin 
it  again  at  different  times,  all  the  acting  personii  contimte 
patent  in  the  very  tame  Jbrm  in  yi\\v^  my  ima^nation  at 
nrst  produced  them.  I  find  myself  frequratly  in  a  state 
betveen  sleeping  and  waking,  in  which  a  numbv  of  pictnres 
of  every  description,  often  of  the  strangest  Ibrma,  show  them- 
selves, ohange*  and  vanish.  Xntheyearl778,>IwasafHicted 
with  a  bilious  fever,  which  at  times,  though  seldom.  Iwcame 
sohigl^asto  produce  delirium.  Every  day,  towards  even- 
ing, the  fever  came  on,  and  if  I  happened  to  shut  my  eyes  at 
that  time,  I  could  perceive  that  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was 
beginning,  even  before  the  sensation  of  cold  was  observable. 
This  I  knew  by  the  distinct  appearance  of  coloured  pictures, 
of  less  than  half  their  natural  size,  which  looked  as  in 
frames.  They  were  a  set  of  landscapes,  composed  of  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  objects.  If  I  kept  my  eyes  shut,  every  mi- 
nute some  alteration  took  place  in  the  representation.  Some 
figures  vanished  and  others  appeared.  But  if  I  opened  my 
eyes,  all  was  gone ;  if  I  shut  them  again.  I  had  a  different 
landscape.  In  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever,  I  sometimes  opened 
an-l  shut  my  eyes  every  second,  for  the  purptne  of  observa- 
tion, und  every  time  a  Afferent  picture  appeared,  replete 
with  various  objects,  which  had  not  the  least  resembhinee 
to  tho&u  tiiat  appeared  before.  These  pictures  presented 
themselves  without  interruption  as  long  as  the  cold  fit  of 
the  fever  lasted.  They  became  fainter  as  soon  as  I  began 
to  grow  warm ;  and  when  I  was  perfectly  so,  all  were  gone. 
When  the  cold  fit  of  the  fever  was  entirely  past,  no  more 
pictures  appeared ;  but  if  on  the  next  day  I  could  again 
see  pictures  when  my  eyes  were  shut,  it  was  a  certain  sign 
that  the  cold  fit  was  coming  on.' 

This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  spectral  illusion  mani- 
festly arising  from  a  physical  cause,  in  a  person  of  aphiloso- 
phical  turn  of  mind,  able  to  refer  the  illusions  to  their  real 
source,  uid  therefore  to  maintain  his  consciousness  of  their  ' 
true  nature.  It  was  otherwise  with  John  Beaumont,  the  authar 
of  a  Treatise  on  Spirits  and  AmHiritioD^  who  was  a  man  of 
hypochondriacal  disposition,  and  who,  while  labouring  under 
this  bodily  disease,  saw  hundreds  of  imaginary  men  and  wo- 
men about  him,  and  in  whose  real  existence  he  came  to  be  a 
Arm  believer.  Among  the  spirits  that  visited  him,  there 
were  two  who  became  his  constant  attendants,  and  who 
called  each  other  by  their  names :  several  spirits  would  often 
call  at  his  chamber,  and  ask  whether  such  spirits  lived  there, 
calling  them  by  their  names,  and  they  would  answer;  they 
did.  One  spirit,  which  came  for  several  nights  together, 
and  rung  a  little  bell  in  his  ear,  told  him  that  his  name  was 
Ariel.  The  two  spirits  that  constantly  attended  him  were 
ladies  of  a  brown  complexion,  about  three  feet  in  stature ; 
they  had  both  black  Iomo  net-work  gowns,  tied  with  a  black 
sash  about  the  middle ;  and  within  the  net-work  iqipeated 
a  gown  of  a  golden  colour,  with  somewhat  of  a  light  sbiking 
through  it  '  These  women  tc^d  me  they  would  kOl  me  if 
I  \tAA.  any  person  in  the  house  of  their  being  there,  which 
put  me  in  some  consternation,  and  I  made  a  servant  sit  up 
with  me  four  nights  in  my  chamber,  before  a  fin,  it  being 
in  the  Christmas  holidays ;  telling  no  person  of  their  being 
there.   One  of  these  spirits,  in  woman's  dress,  lay  down 

rn  tlie  bed  by  me  every  night ;  and  told  me,  if  I  slept, 
spirits  would  kill  me,  which  kept  me  waking  for  three 
nights.  In  the  mean  time,  a  near  relation  of  mine  went 
(though  unknown  to  me)  to  a  physirian,  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, desiring  him  to  prescribe  me  somewhat  for  sleeping, 
which  he  did,  and  a  sleeping  potion  was  brought  me,  but  I 
set  it  by,  b«iiff  v^  deurous  and  indined  to  sleep  without 
it  The  fonrtn  ni^t,  I  could  hardly  forbear  sleeping,  but 
the  wiri^  lying  on  the  bed  by  me,  told  me  again,  I  luonld 
he  killed  if  I  slept  f  whereupon  I  rose,  and  sat  the  fire- 
side, and  in  a  while  returned  .to  my  bed ;  and  so  I  did  a 
tiiiid  time,  but  was  still  threatened  as  before ;  whereupon.  I 
grew  impatient,  and  asked  the  spirits,  what  they  would 
nave  ?— told  them  I  had  done  the  part  of  a  Christian,  in 
humbling  myself  to  God,  and  feared  them  not ;  and  rose 
ttam  my  bed,  took  a  cane,  and  knocked  at  the  ceiling  of  my 
chamber ;  a  near  relation  of  mine,  lying  then  over  me,  who 
presently  rose  and  came  down  to  me,  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  to  whom  I  said,  you  have  seen  me  disturbed 
these  four  days  past,  and  that  I  have  not  slept—the  occa- 
sion of  it  WBSf  Uiat  five  spirite,  which  are  now  in  the  xwm 
with  me.  have  threatened  to  kill  n»  if  I  told  any  person  of 


their  being  here,  or  if  I  slept ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  finbiti 
sleeping  longer,  and  acquaint  you  with  it,  and  now  stud 
in  defiance  of  them :  and  thus  I  exerted  myself  about  them ; 
and,  notwithstanding  their  continued  threats,  I  slept  very 
well  the  next  night,  and  continued  so  to  do,  thoufo  tliej 
oontinned  with  me  above  three  months,  day  and  ni^t' 

We  have  seen  that  some  minds  have  a  strong  nstunl 
tendency  to  fonn  vivid  ]Hctoiial  images  of  evenr  mog  that 
interesta  them ;  in  othws,  there  is  a  like  tnuency  to  the 
intense  renovation  of  past  impressions.  '  I  remember,'  layi 
Dr.  Fertiat',  *  that,  ^loat  the  age  fborteen.  if  em  I  had 
been  viewing  any  intwestinf^  olgeet  in  the  eoune  of  tlw 
day,  such  as  a  Tomantic  nun.  a  fine  seat,  or  a  review  oft 
hodyof  troops,  as  sorai  as  evming  came  on,  if  I  had  ooeana 
to  go  into  a  dark  room,  the  whde  scene  was  brought  befim 
my  eyes  with  a  brilliancy  equal  to  what  it  had  possessed  in 
daylight,  and  remained  visible  for  several  minutes.  I  hare 
no  doubt  that  dismal  and  fiightftil  images  have  been  often 
resented  to  the  mind  in  the  same  manner  after  scenes  of 
omestic  affliction  or  public  horror.'  Certain  states  of  tin 
body,  and  certain  affections  of  the  mind,  powerflill^  prcdii- 
pose  to  the  intense  renovation  of  past  impressions,  hoimsr 
those  impressions  have  been  inauced,  and  whatever  thrir 
nature,  tm  immediate  exciting  canse  of  the  renovation  bong 
often  snmn  vctemal  olyect  seting  upon  the  senses  or  nno 
the  imagination  under  eiroumstenoes  IkvonraUe  to  the 
sion.  A  large  class  of  spectral  illuskms  are  referable  to  this 
head,  of  which  the  following  m'ay  be  taken  as  an  extnple. 
A  gentleman  was  benightMl,  while  travelling  alone  in  a 
remote  part  of  Ae  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  eompdled 
to  ask  snelter  for  tho  evening  at  a  small  lonely  hut  When 
he  was  to  be  conducted  to  bis  bed-room,  the  landlady  ob- 
served, with  mysterious  reluetence,  that  he  woukl  find  the 
window  very  insecure.  On  examination,  part  of  tbe  wall 
appeared  to  have  been  broken  down  to  enlajge  the  opening. 
After  some  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  a  p«llar,  vno  had 
lodged  in  the  room  a  short  time  before,  had  committed 
suicide,  and  was  found  hanging  behind  ilOB  door  in  the 
morning.  Aooording  to  the  ntperstition  of  the  eountiT,  & 
was  desmed  improper  to  remove  the  body  through  tbe  door 
of  the  house;  ana  to  convey  it  throng  the  window  vis 
impossible,  without  removing  part  of  the  wall.  Some  liinti 
were  dnj^ed  that  the  room  ha[id  been  SHbsequently  haunted 
by  the  pom  man's  spirit  My  &iend  laid  hu  arms,  pnpe^ 
prepared  against  intrusun  of  any  kind,  by  the  bed-nde  ana 
retired  to  rest  not  without  some  degree  of  apinehenisn. 
He  was  visited  in  a  dream  by  a  frightful  apparitioii,  and, 
awaking  in  agonv-,  found  himself  sitting  up  in  bed,  with  a 
pistol  grasped  in  ms  right  hand.  On  casting  a  feaiftil  ^anee 
round  the  room,  he  discovered  by  the  moonlight  a  corpse 
dressed  in  a  shroud,  reared  erect  figainst  the  wall  cloee  bf 
the  window.  With  much  difficult  he  summoned  up  reso- 
lution to  uproodi  the  dismal  obje^  the  features  of  iriiidi, 
and  the  minutest  parts  of  its  fimeral  apparel,  he  penxndl 
distinctly.  He  passed  one  hand  over  it,  fett  notoiog,  and 
staggered  beck  to  bed.  After  a  long  intorval,  and  mudi 
reasoning  with  himself,  he  renewed  his  investigatioa.  and 
at  length  discovered  that  tbe  object  (tf  his  terror  was  pro- 
duced by  the  moonbeams,  fkmning  a  long,  bright  image, 
through  the  broken  window,  on  whieh  his  fimcy,  impressed 
by  his  dream,  had  pictured,  with  mischievoos  accuracy,  the 
lineaments  of  a  body  prepared  for  interment  Pov^l 
associations  of  terror,  in  this  instance,  had  excited  tbe  re- 
collected images  with  uncommon  force  and  elfect 

The  ^uliarity  of  constitution  expressed  by  the  terai  pR- 
disposition,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  is  not  only  de^ 
implicated  in  the  jwoducticm  of  a  general  tendencf  to  the 
formation  of  these  phantoms,  but  it  often  detennlnes  even 
the  specific  character  which  each  assumes.  Sines  die  pi«- 
disposition  varies  in  each  individaalt  the  same  mortsd  eaue 
may  conjure  up  images  tbe  most  ^veinfled.  The  fadula 
tion  of  nitrous  oxide  commonly  excites  vivid  imsges  of  > 
pleasing  nature,  acoinnpanied  with  grateful  senaationi 
out  in  some  cases  it  presents  to  the  imagination  fiightfiii 
pictures,  and  produces  on  the  system  painihl  effects ;  and, 
icft  the  same  reason,  the  morbid  cause,  whatever  it  be,  wluch 
gives  rise  to  spectral  illusions,  may  in  one  excite  soothii^ 
and  delightfiil  visions,  and  in  another  hideous  and  appal- 
ling spectres.  The  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Lee '  saw.  sUmt 
two  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the  apparition  of  a  Uttle 
woman  between  her  curtain  and  "her  pillow,  who  toM  bff 
she  was  her  (deceased)  mother ;  that  she  was  hapjpy,  un 
by  tw^  of  the  dock  that  dav^he  ihouM  be  with  her. 
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Whereupon  she  knocked  up  her  maid,  called  for  her  clothes, 
and  when  she  was  dressed  she  went  into  her  closet,  and 
came  not  out  again  till  nine,  and  then  brought  with  her  a 
letter,  sealed,  to  her  father;  brought  it  to  her  aunt,  the 
Lady  Everard,  told  her  what  had  happened,  and  desired 
that  as  soon  as  she  was  dead  it  might  Vs  sent  to  him.  She 
desired  that  the  chaplain  might  be  called  to  read  prayers ; 
and  when  prayers  were  ended,  »fae  took  her  guitar  and 
psalm-book,  and  sat  down  upon  a  ehu  without  anns,  and 
played  and  Mtng  ao  melodiotuly  and  admirably,  that  her 
mnno-niaater,  who  waa  than  there,  admired  at  it.  And  near 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  sfae  rose  and  flat  herself  down  in  a 
great  chair  with  arms,  and  fetching  a  strong  breathing  or 
two,  immediately  expired.'  In  this  case,  a  spectral  illusion 
oocurring  in  a  tend^  and  susceptible  frame,  produced  such 
a  powerful  imprrasion  upon  the  imagination,  as  absolutely 
to  destroy  life.  The  contrast  to  this  is  the  case  of  the  stdrdy 
assessor  to  the  Westminster  Assembly,  who  received  a  visit 
from  the  arch-fiend  himself,  and  whom  he  treated  with  a 
cool  eontempt,  which  must  have  astonished  his  Satanic 
m^esty.  '  The  devil,  in  a  light  night,  stood  by  his  bedside. 
The  assessor  looked  awhile,  whetiier  he  would  say  or  do 
anything ;  and  thra  said.  '*  If  tiiou  bast  nothing  to  do,  I 
hwe;"  uid  so  turned  hioDU^ to  deep.' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  which  directly  prove  that 
there  is  often  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the 
wry  shape  which  these  phantasms  assume  and  the  images 
which  have  previously  occupied  the  mind.  A  miter  in  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Nicholson's  Philosophical  Journal,  who 
was  hauutad  with  the  apparition  of  frightfttl  spectres,  and 
who  was  at  length  struck  with  some  connexion  between 
these  images  and  his  previous  thoughts,  states,  that  he 
tried  the  experiment,  whether,  by  fixing  his  meditation  upon 
other  objects,  he  conld  not  make  these  assume  the  place  of 
the  phantasms  which  persecuted  him  ;  that  with  this  view, 
while  the  faces  were  flashing  before  him,  he  reflected  upon 
landscapes  and  iscenes  of  amiitectural  grandeur ;  that  ac- 
cordingly, after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  a  rural  scene 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  fields  appeared  before  him,  which  vras 
succeeded  by  another  and  another,  in  ceaseless  succession; 
that  the  manner  and  times  of  their  tewectiTe  appearanoe. 
dnration.  and  vaniriiing,  did  not  sensibly  diJ&r  from  those 
of  the  faoes  ;  HaA  the  scenes  were  calm  and  still,  without 
any  string  lights  or  glare ;  that,  after  a  time,  these  figures 
dianged  entirely,  and  emsistedtrf  books,  parchments,  or 
papns,  omtaimng  printed  matter.  The  writer  adds,  *  I  was 
now  so  well  aware  of  the  connexion  of  thought  with  these 
appearances,  that,  by  fixing  my  mind  on  the  consideration 
of  manuscript  instead  of  printed  type,  the  papers  appeared, 
after  a  time,  only  with  manuscript  writing,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  same  process,  instead  of  being  erect,  they  were  all 
inverted  or  appeared  upside  down.  The  intelligent  and  phi- 
losophical Nicolai  saw  nothing  but  men  and  women,  in  their 
natural  form  and  aspect,  horses,  dogs,  and  birds :  the  illu- 
sions a£  superstitious  minds  consist  of  angels  or  devils, 
whioh  assume  all  sorts  of  &ntastio  slupes.  Rnniguis, 
who  was  a  commissioner  for  the  trial  of  witches  in  Lornin, 
and  who  boasts  tlm^  in  Uie  ooorse  of  fifteen  years,  he  had 
oondemned  nine  hundred  criminals  to  the  stoke,  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  form,  features,  and  dress  of  demons ; 
yet  his  statements  clearly  show  that  they  did  not  vary  from 
the  gross  sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
that  leooDected  images  only  were  present  to  the  persons 
labouring  under  the  delusions  for  w^ich  they  suffered 
death.  They  are  said  to  be  black  faced,  with  sunk  but 
fiei^  eyes ;  their  mouths  wide,  and  smelling  of  sulphur ; 
their  mtnds  hairy,  with  claws  ;  their  feet  horny  and  uoven. 
'  A  devil  would  appear  like  an  angel,  seated  in  a  fierj[  cha- 
riot ;  or  riding  on  an  infernal  dragon,  and  carrying  in  his 
right  hand  a  viper ;  or  assuming  a  lion's  head,  a  goose's 
feet,  and  fc  home's  tail ;  or  puttii^  on  a  raven's  head,  apd 
mounted  on  a  strong  wolf;  with  innumerable  other  Am- 
tastic  sha^tes  of  a  similar  description.  These  mysterious 
and  firightful  images  were  not  (Oily  made  familiar  to  the 
imaginations  of  the  people,  bat  even  to  their  very  senses. 
They  could  go  neither  into  their  dwellings  nor  their  temples 
witluDiU  seeing  them ;  they  were  sculptured  on  the  walls  of 
the  church,  uteywere  carved  on  the  wainscots  of  the  do- 
mestic hall,  and  the  air  and  the  earth  were  peopled  with 
them ;  there  was  not  a  hill  nor  a  valley,  not  a  wood  nor  a 
grove.  Dot  a  fountain  nor  a  stream,  in  which  they  were  not 
Man  and  heard,  and  communed  with.  No  place  was  void,' 
says  Burton,  *  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  other  inhabit- 


ants ;  not  so  much  as  a  hair  breadth  was  empty  in  hea* 
ven,  earth,  or  water  above  or  under  the  earth.*  '  Otu 
mothers'  maids,'  observes  Reginald  Scot. '  have  so  terrified 
us  with  an  ugly  devil,  having  horns  on  his  bead,  fler  in  his 
'  mouth,  and  a  tail  in  his  breach,  eies  like  a  baoon,  fangs 
hke  a  dog,  claws  like  a  beare,  a  skin  like  a  niger,  and  a 
vmoe  roanng  like  a  lion,  that  ire  start  and  am  afraid  when 
we  hear  any  one  cry  bought' 

What  wtnider  that  these  hideou  phaotoms  should  make 
an  indelible  impression  on  weak  and  ignorant  minds,  and 
exert  an  influence  even  over  strong  and  cultivated  under- 
standings, which  their  hotter  reason  could  not  at  all  times 
resist  1  What  wonder  when,  from  corporeal  disease,  sensa- 
tions and  ideas  were  rendered  pretematnrally  intense,  or 
the  vivacity  of  ideas  was  so  increased  as  to  overpower  actual 
impressions,  that  these  spectres  should  be  seen  in  solitude, 
and  heard  in  the  storm ;  should  dance  before  the  eye,  and 
whisper  in  the  ear ;  should  assume  a  menacing  aspect  in 
the  dreams  of  the  guilty,  and  come  with  the  cherub's  smile 
in  the  visions  of  the  innocent ;  should  be  to  the  maniac  all 
that  existed,  and  to  the  feverish  and  dying  what  most  they 
hoped  or  feared  I 

In  regard  to  ghosts,  it  is  observable  that  they  were  re- 
markably  abundant  in  this  country  during  the  interregnum 
after  the  dvil  var  in  1649.  *  The  melancholic  tendency  of 
the  rigid  puritans  that  period ;  thmr  occupancy  of  old 
family  seats,  finmerly  the  residence  of  hospitality  and  good 
cheer,  which  in  their  hands  became  desolate  and  gloomy; 
and  the  dismal  stories  propi^ated  by  the  discarded  retainers 
to  the  antient  establisbmente,  ecdesiastical  and  civil,  con- 
tributed altogether  to  produce  a  national  horror  unknown  in 
other  periods  of  our  history.'  It  is  well  known  that  ghosts 
commonly  appear  in  the  same  dress  they  wore  when  living; 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  are  clothed  all  in  white,  but  these 
are  chiefly  the  '  churchyard  ghosts,  who  have  no  particular 
business,  but  seem  to  appear  pro  bono  publico,  or  to  scare 
drunken  rustics  from  tumbling  over  their  graves.  Dragging 
chains  is  not  the  fiishion  of  English  ghosts,  chains  and  black 
vestments  being  chiefly  the  acooutrements  of  fbre^  spectres, 
seen  in  arbitrary  governments, — dead  or  alive  English  spirits 
axe  ttee.'  Ghosts  are  commonly  pale,  and  often  assume  a 
misty  or  cloudy  appearance,  the  s]pectral  idea  d  colour  not 
quite  equalling  in  intenuty  the  vividness  of  an  immediate 
sensation.  The  phantoms  seen  by  Nicolai  were  always  of 
a  paler  colour  than  real  beings ;  and  when  they  be;^  to 
diminish  and  disappear,  their  colour  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  they  appeared  entirely  white. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  of  apparitions  without 
observing,  that  the  manner  in  which  these  phantoms  have 
vanished  before  the  light  of  knowledge  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  blessings  which  descend  even  to  the 
lowest  of  the  people  from  the  diffusion  of  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  philosophy.  The  powerful  and  capricious  spirits 
which  flUed  '  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  Uie  waters  above 
and  under  the  earth,'  added,  in  no  inc(msiderable  measure, 
to  the  sum  of  human  su&ring.  They  were,  in  general, 
hideoni  in  fana,  and  malignant  in  intention ;  the  numbn 
of  the  good  smaJl*  that  of  l£e  evil  countless;  end  though  of 
'  soft  and  uncompounded  essmoe,'  they  might  have  come 
in  what  shape  they  chose, '  dilated  or  condensed,  Iv^ht  or 
obscure,'  yet  they  did  assume  *  fiwms  forbidden.'  sudi  as 
'  retire  to.  chaos,  and  with  night  commix ;  *  and  their  visiter 
tions  were  mnch  more  often  accompanied  with '  blasts  from 
hell'  than  'airs  from  heaven.'  They  produced  powerful 
emotion,  for  the  most  part  painful  and  of  pernicious  tendency. 
They  afforded  materials  for  the  fiction  of  the  poet,  and  the 
pencil  of  the  painter ;  but  the  imagery  of  the  one,  and  the 
figures  of  the  other,  were  distinguished  for  incongruity  and 
deformity,  not  for  beauty  and  grace.  Haunting  the  couch 
of  sickness,  in  minds  debilitated  by  disease,  they  often  chased 
reason  from  its  throne,  and  smnetimes  deprived  the  su&rer 
of  life.  The  ignorant  they  terrified  with  blse  fears,  and 
tfac^affiirded  no  oompensation  in  the  unifermi^  and  efficai^ 
vrith  which  they  visited  the  guilty  with  xemorse.  As  agents 
in  the  administration  of  reward  and  punishment  they  were 
most  unjust.  If  they  brought  down  vengeance  on  the 
criminal,  it  was  not  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but  the 
neglect  of  punctilios ;  and  if,  as  guardian  angels,  they  hovered 
about  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  uiey  were  not  messengers  of 
evil  to  the  wicked,  and  ministers  of  grace  to  the  good ;  but 
this  '  blessed  troop,  with  faces  bright  like  the  sun,  bearing 
garlands,  and  promising  eternal  happines^Nras  as  disposed 
to  waft  to  heaven  the  soul  of  tboj^Pimcr  as  of^e^i&iUvBf 
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preoccupying  Ifae  mind,  they  took  off  the  attention  ffom  the 
obAn'ation  of  nature,  and  deprived  it  both  of  the  power  and 
of  the  diiiposition  to  dincuver  the  true  Bolution  of  thobe  phy- 
sical, mental,  and  moral  phenomena  which  could  not  wholly 
escape  notice,  and  in  this  lies  ih/a  raaJ  raalipity  of  their  in- 
fluence. They  incapacitated  the  mind  for  &e  perception  of 
truth,  disposed  it  for  the  reception  of  the  grossest  delusions 
of  credulity,  and  prepared  it  for  ^e  admission  of  the  most 
fellacious  account  of  the  sources  of  calamity  and  suffering;.' 
In  the  hands  of  the  priest  and  the  tyrant,  they  were  potent 
to  delude  and  enslave ;  and  they  did  their  work  faithfully. 
The  human  mind  will  anticipate  uie  future,  and  must  reflect 
upon  the  past.  In  the  former,  there  will  always  be  sufficient 
to  fear,  and  in  the  latter,  enough  to  regret,  without  the 
stimulus  of  fictitious  terror,  or  the  imputation  of  imaginary 
^mlt.  A  a  long  as  the  human  frame  can  suffer,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  death,  the  mind  will  require  whatever  light  philosophy 
can  pour  upon  it,  to  preser\'e  it  (ram  error,  and  whatever 
consolation  religion  can  afford,  to  save  it,  at  least,  from 
misery,  if  not  from  despair.  In  philosophy,  there  is  light, 
and  in  religion,  consolation ;  and  he  is  a  friend  to  man  who 
labours  to  secure  to  him  these  inestimable  blessings,  free 
fhmi  the  admixture  of  ignoranee  and  the  alli^  of  supersti- 
tion. See  article  Apmritiona.  Wutmituttr  Bmiiw,  No, 
IL,  of  which  lar^  use  us  here  heen  made  by  the  author 
of  that  article  with  the  permission  of  the  proprietors.  See 
also  Jn  HsMoy  towards  a  Theory  qf  Apparitiurtt,  by  John 
Ferriar,  M.D.,  1813;  and  Sketchet  qf  Vv  PMUmtphy  <tf 
jhtparitiotUt  or  an  Atlmipt  to  trace  ntch  lUuticm  to  their 
Phtfaical  Causes,  by  Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.,  1824. 

APPEAL.  The  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  court 
or  judge  to  a  superior  one,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
validity  of  the  judgment  gi\-en  1^  such  inferior  court  or 
judge,  is  called  an  appeal. 

An  appesJ  from  the  decision  of  a  court  of  common  law 
is  usually  prosecuted  by  suing  out  a  writ  tj/'  ««Tor.  by 
means  of  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  bdow  unde^ioes 
discussion,  and  is  either  affirmed  or  reverMd  in  the  court  of 
error.  The  proeeedingii  in  such  eases  will  be  found  under 
the  titlo  BRRoa. 

The  term  appeal,  used  in  tiw  above  sense,  is  by  the  law 
of  England  applied  in  strictness  chiefl]|r  to  certain  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  in  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  in  the  Admiralty  and  £oeleuastical  courts*  and  in 
the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Thus,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  ttie  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  this  country,  and  in 
Ireland ;  from  the  Equity  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
and  from  the  decision  of  the  supreme  courts  in  Seutlsnd. 

An  appeal  lies  to  the  king  to  council  from  the  decrees 
and  decisions  of  the  colonial  courts,  and  indeed  from  all 

i'  udicatures  within  the  dmninions  iA  the  crown,  except  Great 
tritain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  same  jurisdiction  are  referred  (in  the  last  resort) 
all  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  causes,  and  all  matters  <tf 
lunac>  end  idiotey. 

A  deeurion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  or  ^  Viea-Chan- 
oellor  may  be  reviied  Inr  the  Lord  Chaneelhv  upon  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  nature  of  an  appeal. 

An  appeal  lies  directly  from  the  Vice-Admiralty  courts  of 
the  eolonies,  and  from  other  inferior  admiralty  courts,  as 
well  as  from  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  to  the  king  in 
council.  This  latter  appellate  jurisdiction  has  been  recently 
resrulated  by  fitatutea  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  o.  92,  and  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  41,  by  which  the  Court  of  Delegates,  Commis- 
sion of  Review,  and  Commission  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
have  been  abolished. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  a  series  of  appeals  is  pro- 
vided from  the  Archdeacon's  Court  to  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop.  From  the  arcn- 
hishop  the  appeal  of  right  lay  to  the  king  in  council  before 
the  Refirmation;  yet  appeals  to  the  Pope  were  in  fact  of 
oommon  occurrence  nntu  the  reign  Hanrqr  VIII.,  by 
whom  an  appeal  wm  directed  to  be  made  to  certam  delegates 
named  by  himself.  Aftn  that  period,  a  Court  of  Delegates, 
appointed  for  eadi  cape,  was  the  oidinary  appellate  tribu- 
nal, until  the  abolition  of  their  jurisdiction  bjr  tbo'late  act 
alluded  to  above,  by  which  it  Is  ftuther  provided,  tliat  no 
Commiflsion  of  Re\iew  shall  I  sreaffcer  issue,  but  that  the 
decision  of  the  king  in  council  hall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

Suci)  are  the  principal  he  xls  of  appeal,  to  which  we 
may  add  the  appellate  jurisdi  tion  of  ttie  justices  of  the 
peace  usembled  at  the  Quartt ;  Baasions,  to  whom  various 


statutes  have  given  authmity  to  hear,  upon  appeal,  the  com- 
plaints of  persons  alleging  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  by 
the  orders  or  acts  of  indivituial  magistrates. 

APPEAL  {appidler,  to  accuse),  in  the  old  criminal  law 
of  England,  was  a  vindictive  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
ii^ured  by  some  h«noiis  offence,  in  which  the  appdlant, 
instead  of  merely  seeking  pecuniary  compensation  as  in 
civil  actions,  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  eriminal. 

It  differed  from  an  indictment  in  some  material  pointa. 
Being  a  proceeding  instituted  by  a  private  perviin  in 
respect  of  a  wrong  done  to  himself,  the  prerogative  oT  the 
crown  was  not  permitted  to  suspend  the  prosecution  or  to 
defeat  it  by  a  pardon.  1*  seems  to  have  heen  in  reference 
to  this  peculiarity  that  thb  appeal  is  said  to  have  been  called 
by  the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  Holt  '  a  noble  birtbriKbt  of 
the  subject,*  inasmuch  as  it  was  ^e  only  mode  by  wliieb 
the  subject  could  insist  upon  the  rigorous  execution  of  cri- 
minal justice  without  the  riak  of  royal  interposition  on  behalf 
(^the  offending  party.  Even  a  prexious  acquittal  on  an  in- 
dictment for  the  same  identical  offence  was  no  bar  t«  the 
prosecution  by  the  appellant :  nor  was  a  previous  eonvictin 
a  bar,  n  here  the  execution  of  the  seuieiiee  had  been  int«- 
cepted  by  a  pardon.  It  was  in  the  ptiww  of  the  a|ipe)lMit 
alone  to  relinquish  the  {ffosecution.  either  by  luleaaing  hia 
right  of  appeal,  or  by  accepting  a  compromise. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  apjieal  was  the  mode  ol 
trial,  which  tn  cases  ctf  treason  or  ca|»tal  Telony  was  Mtfasr 
by  jury  or  by  battle^  at  the  election  of  the  defendant. 

Where  the  latter  form  of  trial  was  adopted,  the  following 
was  the  onler  uf  proi-eeding.  The  appellant  formally  charged 
tile  iipw//M  with  the  offence :  the  latter  distinctly  denied 
his  guiU,  threw  down  his  glove,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  pn>ve  his  innocence  by  a  personal  combat.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  the  appellant,  unless  he  bad  some 
matter  to  allege,  in  what  was  termed  a  counteipieot  showing 
that  the  defendant  was  not  entiUed  to  the  priviw^  of  baule, 
and  both  partien  were  then  put  to  their  oatiis,  in  whidi  the 
giiil>  of  tiie  accuseil  «as  solemnly  asserted  on  one  side  and 
denied  on  tlie  otlier.  A  day  was  then  appointed  by  the 
court  for  the  combat  tlie  demndant  was  taken  into  eiutudy, 
and  the  accuser  was  made  to  give  aeaaritv  to  a^kiar  at  w 
time  and  place  ]vefixed.  On  tlie  day  of  battle,  the  parties 
'  met  in  the  presence  of  the  judges,  armed  with  certain  pre- 
scribed weap<ms.  and  each  took  a  preliminary  oath,  of  whiefa 
the  effect  was  that  be  had  resorted  to  no  unfiur  means  ftr 
securing  the  axsisiaiiee  of  the  dei'il  in  the  appraaehing  era- 
test.  If  the  defendant  was  vanquished,  sentence  was  passed 
upon  him,  and  he  was  forthwith  hanged.  But  if  he  was 
victorious,  or  was  able  to  ^r^int  in  the  combat  till  stariiitbt, 
or  if  the  appellant  \'oluniarily  yielded,  and  cried  eravett, 
then  the  defendant  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  the 
appellant  was  not  only  compelled  to  pay  damages  to  the 
aroused,  but  was  further  subjected  lo  very  heavy  civil  penal 
ties  and  disabilities. 

Some  of  the  details  of  this  singular  mode  of  trial,  as  re- 
ported by  contemporary  writers,  are  auScieDtly  ludieivaa. 
That  we  are  tald  that  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  be 
attended  irithin  the  li»ts  by  etmtisel,  and  a  eurgmm  witk  h'§ 
oinimtntt.  In  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I..  Lord  Rea,  on  e  simi- 
lar occasion,  was  indulged  with  a  seat  and  wme  fbr  refresh* 
ment,  and  was  further  permitted  to  avail  himwlf  of  such 
valuable  auxiliaries  as  nails,  hummerStfilrs,  sriswore,  bodkin, 
Tteedie  and  thread.  (See  Riishworth's  CoiUetiens^  cited  in 
Barrington's  Observations,  p.  38S.)  We  also  learn  from  the 
Close  Rolls  recentiy  published,  that  parties  under  confine- 
ment preparatory  to  the  trial  were  allowed  to  go  out  (tf  eus- 
tody  for  the  purpose  of  prootising  or  taking  lessons  in  fencing. 
(See  Mr.  Hardy's  Iniroduetion,  p.  ISA.)  The  whimsical 
combat  between  Horner  and  Peter,  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VL,  has  made  tiie  proceedings  on  an  appeal  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  scene  of  a  judicial 
duel  upon  a  oiminal  aoeusation  has  been  still  more  remtly 
presented  to  us  in  the  beautiftil  flotioAa  of  Kir  Waller  Scott 

It  appears  pnrfjable  that  the  trid  Inr  battle  was  intnuhmd 
into  our  jurisprudenoo  ftom  Nonnanay.  The  Qnmd  Comiu- 
mier  of  that  country,  and  Uic^wtwe  of  Jertuaiem,  fbmish 
e\1dence  of  its  early  existence. 

The  courts  of  criminal  junsiliction  in  which  it  was  admit- 
ted were  the  King's  Bench,  tiie  Court  of  Chivoliy,  and  (in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  .^al  history)  the  High  Court  d 
Parliament 

In  some  cases  the  appellant  was  able  to  deprive  the 
aemied  of  his  choioe  of  tzml,  and  to^snibmte^  enqniiy  tee 
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Joty^  -Tim,  if  ttaappdUiitwuaftBula;  ornndCT  ag*; 
or  above  the  age  of  rixty ;  or  in  bolr  orders ;  or  was  a  f«er 
1^  tltc  realm ;  ur  wu  exprewly  privileged  frcmi  the  trial  by 
battle  l>y  nome  charter  of  the  king ;  or  Uboiired  under  some 
material  personal  defiNit»  bb  loea  of  light  or  limb ;  in  all 
•ueh  caseti  he  or  she  wu  allowed  to  state  in  a  oounterjdea 
the  ground  of  exemption,  and  to  refer  the  charge  to  the 
ordinary  tribunal.  The  party  aocused  was  also  disqualified 
from  insisting  on  his  wager  qf  batU«t  where  be  had  bwn 
detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  ofibnce,  or  under 
circumstances  which  precluded  all  question  of  his  guilt. 
Indeed  (if  early  authoriiies  are  to  be  trusted)  it  is  h.t  from 
clear  that  a  criminal,  apprehended  tn Jtagranti  delieto,  did 
not  undergo  the  penalties  of  the  law  fortbwiUi,  without  the 
formality  of  any  trial  at  all.  (See  Palgrave's  EnaUih 
GmmoMumitih,  vol.  i  p.  210.)  The  law  on  this  lattw 
pmnt  formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  discussion  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  1818,  in  the  case  of 
AshfivJ  V.  Thiimton.  Upon  tiiat  occasion  the  defendant 
had  been  acquitted  upon  a  prior  indictment  for  the  murder 
of  a  female,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  have  previously  vio- 
lated. The  acquittal  of  the  accused  Upon  evidence  which 
appeared  to  many  sufficient  to  establish  his  guilt  occasioned 
great  dissatisfaction,  and  the  brother  and  next  heir  of  the 
deceased  was  accordingly  advised  to  bring  the  matter  again 
under  the  consideration  of  a  jury  by  the  disused  process  of 
an  appeal.  The  defendant  waged  his  battle  in  ^e  manner 
above  described,  and  the  appellant  replied  circumstances  of 
such  strong  and  pregnant  suspicion  as  (it  was  contended) 

Eret-luded  the  defendant  from  asserting  his  innocence  by 
attle;  1 1  was,  however,  decided  by  the  eourt  that  an  appeal, 
being  in  its  origin  and  nature  a  hostile  ohallenge,  gave  to 
the  appellee  a  r^ht  to  indist  upon  fighting,  and  that  the 

XUant  could  not  deprive  him  of  that  nght  by  a  mere 
.  ation  of  suspxious  oirountstanees.  The  caxe  would 
have  proceeded  in  due  course,  if  the  legal  antiquaries  had 
not  been  disappoioted  of  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  judicial  duel 
by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  prosecution.  In  the 
following  year  an  act  (39  Oeo.  III.  eh.  4S)  was  passed  to 
abolish  all  criminal  appeals  and  trial  by  battle  in  all  eases 
both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  cases  in  which,  hy  the  antient  law,  appeals  Were  per^ 
mitted,  were  treason,  capital  felony,  mayhem,  and  latceny. 
Indeed,  the  earliest  records  of  our  law  contain  proofs  that 
appeals  were  a  common  mode  of  proceeding  in  many  ordi- 
nary breaches  of  the  peace,  which  at  tins  dav  are  tm  sub- 
ject of  an  action  of  trespau.  The  wife  coula  pnseeuta  an 
a^ieal  fur  the  mnrdnr  of  her  husband;  the  heir  male 
gnieral  Ibr  the  murder  of  hts  aneasbv;  and  in  any  case  the 
pMsecutor  might  lawfully  compromise  the  suit  by  accepting 
a  pecuniary  satisfaction  from  the  accused.  Hence  it  was 
tiiat  the  proceeding  was  in  fact  frequently  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  oompensation  rather  than  tx 
the  ostensible  object  of  ensuring  the  execution  of  justice  on 
the  offender.  (Bee  further,  Hawkins's  Crown  Law,  book  ii. 
chaps.  33  and  45.  Ashford  v.  Thornton,  Bamwall  and 
AMerson's  Reports,  vol.  i. ;  Kendal's  ^r^^wn^  /or  0>n- 
s'ruing  iarg'ltf,  &c.  Bigby  v.  Kennedy,  Sir  Will.  Black- 
sttine's  Ri-porh,  vol.  ii  p.  714:  and  the  imtenious  specula* 
tii>ns  and  remarks  of  Sir  F.  Palgreve  on  Uie  origin  of  trial 
by  battle,  in  his  work  on  the  Commonwealth  of  England.) 

Besides  the  appeal  by  innocent  or  injured  partiesi  a  similar 
proeeeding  was  m  certain  eases  instituted  at  tiie  suit  of  an 
aecompliee.  The  circnnutancas  under  which  this  might  be 
done  wiU  be  feund  under  the  artiele  Approver. 

APPENZKLL,  the  canton  of,  one  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  or  states  which  constitute  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
It  lies  at  the  noith-eastem  extremity  of  Switxe rland,  and  is 
enclosed  on  every  side  by  the  territory  of  the  canton  of  St. 
Ghll.  Its  shape  is  nearly  circular,  except  on  the  north-east, 
wheie  it  forms  a  projection  which  extends  towards  the 
Rhine  and  the  Boden  See,  or  Lake  of  Omstance,  which  it 
almost  biuohes.  The  whole  extent  of  the  canton,  according 
to  Franscini's  Statutieg  of  Switxerland,  is  about  212  Eng- 
lish square  miles,  and  its  population,  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
eantanr.  hardly  amounted  to  lu,000,is  now  about  Sd.OiiO.  Ap- 
peniell  is,  next  to  Geneva,  the  most  thickly  inhatnted  canton 
of  Switzerland,  in  proportion  to  its  extant.  Its  territory  is 
very  nounUinous,  though  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  the 
higher  Alpine  chains :  its  mountains  are  calcareous,  and 
mostly  covered  with  rich  pastures ;  the  highest  of  them, 
esUed  the  8«ntis»  which  risea  on  the  aonthem  border  of  the 
nntOD,  it  rroo  ftit  mhova  the  ktel  of  the  tea. 


Hie  net  Sitter,  which  haa  its  tooree  at  tiM  Ibot  ct  this 
mountain,  orosses  Appeniell  in  a  nMtfa-^estem  direction, 
and  afterwards  jtnns  tne  river  Thur  in  :he  canton  of  Thur- 
gau.  The  country  of  Appenaell  produces  but  little  oiim 
and  has  no  vineyards,  exceut  on  some  of  the  eastern  hilts, 
which  slope  towards  the  Rneinthal  w  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
Nummus  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  feed  on  the 
high  lands  of  Appenzell ;  the  fonner  amount  in  summer  tc 
29,000  heads.  Butter  and  cheese  are  the  chief  produce  (tf 
the  innar  rkoden  or  districts  of  this  country.  Honey  and  wax 
are  also  gathered  plentifully.  In  the  northern  and  western 
districts  called  amser  rhoaen,  manufkctures  of  linen  and 
cotton  cloths,  muslins,  damask,  &c.,  afford  employment  to  t 
great  part  of  the  population.  Herisau  and  Tro^en  are  the 
two  manufacturing  towns  of  Appenzell.  Heri>au  has  be- 
tween 7000  and  8u00  inhabitants,  and  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable wealth. 

In  its  internal  administration,  Appenzell  is  divided  intc 
two  distinct  republics  independent  of  each  other,  railed  in- 
terior  and  exterior  rhodm,  or  communes.  The  former  are 
Catholic,  the  others  Protectant  The  separation  took  place 
in  lft97,  after  the  wars  of  religion  which  ra^d  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  two.  however,  count 
hut  as  one  canton  of  the  SwIm  confederation,  and  have  only 
a  single  vote  in  the  federal  Diet,  to  which  rbey  send  deputies 
each  in  its  turn.  Both  governments  are  pure  democranies  ; 
in  each  the  landsgemeiride,  or  ^neral  assembly  of  all  the 
male  natives  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  meets  once  a  jeai 
in  a  field,  and  constitutes  the  supreme  or  legislative  power 
Two  councils  constitute  the  executive;  they  pnipose  the 
taws  Ibr  the  acceptance  of  the  general  assembly,  and  ex- 
ercise also  the  high  judicature  of  the  country,  for  the  twc 
powers,  adtninistrative  and  judiciary,  are  often  blended 
together  in  these  small  democracies.  The  landamman  ii 
the  chief  magistrate.  The  re\'ennes  of  the  state  are  ex- 
tremely limited  ;  those  of  the  exterior  rhoden  do  not  ascenc 
to  1900/.  sterling  annually,  and  those  of  the  interior  rhoden 
are  still  less,  but  the  expenses  are  likewise  triHing,  for  there 
are  no  establishments  kept  up,  fi"W  public  officers  are  paid, 
and  those  but  scantily,  and  no  national  works  ore  under- 
taken. The  security  of  these  little  republics  lies  in  their 
federal  bond  with  the  larger,  more  populous,  and  wealthkr 
cantons  of  Switzerland. 

The  Protestant  or  exterior  rhoden  of  Appenzell  are  more 
populous  and  industrious  than  the  interior  or  Catholic  diB> 
tricta,  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  being  chiefly  addicted  to 
pastoral  life.  It  onght  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  in- 
terior rhoden  are  the  most  mount^nous  and  wild^  and  that 
the  people  of  these  secluded  districts,  lltfle  visited  hj 
strangers,  have  retuned  much  of  the  primitive  Swiw 
simplicity  of  manners.  The  Catholic  rhoden  have  a  popular 
tion  of  IS.OOO,  while  the  Protestant  rhoden  reckon  about 
43,000.  liie  landsgemeinde,  or  le^slative  assembly  of  the 
latter,  musters  about  9000  members. 

The  country  of  Appenzell  was  little  known  till  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  when  the  Prankish  kings  who 
ruled  over  eastern  Helvetia  bestowed  the  royal  or  fiscal 
domains  in  these  mountains  and  valleys  on  the  Abbey  of 
St  Gall.  By  d^rees  the  abbey  acquired  the  juriidio- 
tion  over  the  whole  countrv,  which  was  granted  to  it  in 
1292,  by  the  Emperor  Adoiphns  of  Nassau.  The  abbots 
built  a  monastery  dependent  on  that  of  St.  Oall,  ^ich  was 
called  Abbatia  Cella,  and  in  Gennab  Abten*iell,  fhnn 
whence  the  name  of  Append  wu  given  first  to  the  vfllase 
which  grew  around  the  monastery,  and  afterwards  to  the 
whole  country.  The  Inhabitants  enjoyed,  under  the  do> 
minion  of  the  abbey,  considerable  privileges  and  franchises ; 
they  elected  their  laudamman  and  other  magistrates,  and 
the  dues  and  fees  they  were  to  pay  to  the  abbey  were 
fixed.  But  under  an  elective  government,  like  that  of  an 
abbey,  much  depended  on  the  personal  character  of  the 
abbot  for  the  time  being.  Some  of  the  abbots  encroached, 
<a  allowed  their  bailiffii  to  encroach,  on  the  liberties  of  the^e 
;  mountaineets ;  they  levied  fresh  taxes  on  their  butter  and 
cheese,  and  committed  various  other  arts  of  oppression. 
TheAppenaellers  romplained.  remonstrated,  but  to  noffreat 
purpose.  The  example  of  their  neighbours  uf  the  ferest 
cantons,  who  had  thrown  off  for  similar  reasons  the  rule  of 
Austria,  enoouraged  them  in  their  resistance.  In  14U1, 
they  rose  in  arms,  surprised  the  castlei  which  tlie  abbot 
had  built  in  their  country,  and  drove  hii  bailiff's  away.  A 
war  ensued,  in  which  first  the  imperial  cities  of  S  tabia,  and 
afterwaxds  Austria  itself  to^  the  «^Sbt's  part,  but  the 
Digitizea  oy  v^i  v 
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Appenzelleni  wai.eu  for  their  enemies  in  the  defiles  of  their 
mountains,  and  repeaiedly  defeated  them.  They  were  aa- 
Mstod  by  their  neighbours  of  the  forest  cantons,  by  the  men 
of  Sohwytz  aod  Glarus.  The  war  lasted  several  years, 
during  whiofa  the  mountaineers  of  Appenzell  invaded  the 
other  territories  of  the  abbot,  drove  him  away  from  his 
abbey*  overran  Thui^u,  and  even  advanced  across  the 
Rhine  aa  far  as  Bregentz,  in  the  Austrian  states.  At  last 
peace  was  made,  and  the  Appenzellers  were  recognized  as  an 
mdependent  people ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1513  that 
they  were  finiUly  received  into  the  Swiss  confederati(m»  of 
which  they  formed  the  tlurteenth  canton.  They  have  ever 
since  retained  their  simple  fcrm  of  government,  and  with 
the  exc^ition  of  the  French  invasion  of  1798,  have  pre- 
served thdr  independence.  Darii^  the  late  disturbances 
which  have  agitated  Switzerland  since  18^0,  tlie  people  of 
Appenzell  have  remained  quiet.  (  Geographisches  tma  Hia- 
ioruchas  Lexicon  der  Schweitx.  Coxe'a  Letters  on  Svntzer- 
bmd,  Sw.) 

APPENZELL.  ja  town  or  rather  large  village  m  the 
inner  rhoden.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
canton,  and  the  residence  of  the  council  of  government.  It 
lies  in  a  fine  valley  on  the  river  Sitter,  nine  miles  south  of 
the  town  of  St.  Gall,  from  which  there  is  a  carriage  road  to 
it.  Appenzell  has  two  inns  for  travellers.  Its  population 
is  about  3000.  It  has  a  convent  of  capuchins,  and  a  mo- 
nastery of  nuns  of  ^  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  mineral 
springs  of  Weissbad  rise  about  two  miles  south  of  Ap- 
penzell. The  air  of  this  county  is  remarkably  clear  and 
pure ;  often  when  the  low  lands  of  Thui^u,  and  the  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance,  are  enveloped  in  mist,  Appenzell 
enjoys  a  bright  sun  and  sky.  The  village  and  district  of 
Gaiss,  four  miles  N.E.  of  Appenzell,  are  celebrated  aa  places 
of  resort  fbr  invalids,  who  come  here  in  summer  to  breathe 
the  salubrious  air  of  this  elevated  ngion,  and  to  drink  the 
whey  which  is  brought  warm  every  morning  from  the  cfta- 
lets  or  dairies  of  the  Alps.  Gaiss  is  about  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

APPIA'NUS,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  the 
author  of  an  extensive  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
Greek  language.  The  time  m  which  he  lived  may  be  fixed 
ftom  seve^  passages  in  h»  writing.  In  the  prence  (c.  7) 
he  speaks  of  an  intoml  of  two  centuries  between  the  dicta- 
tor^ip  of  Casar  (49  or  47  bjc.)  and  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  faistcny,  vhioh  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
(138' 161  A.D.).  The  date  of  'nearly  nine  centuries'  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome  (c.  9)  leads  to  the  same  result 
Moreover,  he  speaks  of  Hadrian  as  no  longer  alive,  in  two 
separate  passa^s  (Iberiea,  38 ;  and  Bell.  Cw.  U  38).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  mentions  the  terrible  vengeance  which 
IVajan  and  his  generals  infiicted  on  the  Jews  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life  (tl6,  117,  a,d.),  as  occurring  in  his  own 
time  (BelL  Civ-  ii.  90).  Appian  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
Rome  under  more  than  one  emperor ;  and  he  so  &r  won 
the  favour  of  the  court,  that  he  was  sent  to  his  native  country 
in  the  important  office  of  procurator  or  imperial  treasurer, 
if  indeed  he  was  not  pcsfectus  augustalls.  or  governor^ 
generid  of  the  province  <tf  Egypt  (see  his  preface,  last 
diapter).  His  histoiy,  instead  of  emluraciDg  the  Roman 
empire  as  a  whole,  treati  the  several  provinces  separately, 
takiniF  them  up  in  succession  as  they  become  connected 
with  Roman  hutory,  and  then  giving  a  continuouB  account 
of  their  relations  with  Rome.  But  to  make  his  work  a 
complete  wbcde,  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  a  preliminary 
view  of  Rome  under  the  kings,  and  to  devote  a  book 
to  the  wars  of  Hannibal,  which,  running  over  so  many 
countries,  would  otherwise  have  been  ludicrously  mutilated. 
The  same  motive  led  him  to  assign  five  books  to  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome.  The  subjects  of  his  twen^-two  books  are : 
1.  the  regal  period  ;  2.  Italy  (west  of  the  Apennines)  ;  3. 
Samnites ;  4.  Kelts ;  5.  Sicily  and  other  islands,  particularly 
Crete  and  Cyprus;  6.  Spain;  7.  Hannibal's  wars ;  8.  Car- 
thage and  Nomidia;  9.  Ifacedonia  and  Blyria ;  10.  Greece 
and  the  Crreek  states  of  Lower  Asia ;  11.  Syria;  12.  Pontus; 
13.  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla ;  14.  diose  of  Pomp^and 
Ceaaar;  Iftand  16.  the  wars  against  the  assassins  of  Cmsar; 
17.  those  between  Antony  xaa  Augustas;  16.  19.  20.  and 
21.  Egypt ;  22.  the  first  century  of  the  empire  (including 
the  reign  of  Ve^Msian).  He  appears  also  to  have  added 
afterwEtfds  histories  of  Dada,  Arabia,  Judsea,  chiefly  in  re- 
ference to  Trajan.  He  speaks  also  of  a  history  of  his  own 
life  (Preface,  c.  15).  Of  Uiese,  the  sixth,  seventh,  e^htfa, 
the  Utter  part  of  the  ninth,  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  those 


on  the  Civil  Wars,  still  exist,  besides  some  fragments  of  die 
others.  We  have  purposely  omitted  the  Higtory  o/Parthia. 
The  work  entitled  Parthica,  which  is  usually  published  with 
his  works  as  part  of  the  eleventh  book,  consists  merely  of 
extracts  from  Plutarch's  Livei  qf  Crattut  and  Antony,  to 
which  some  impostor  of  the  middle  ages  has  prefixed  a  short 
pre&tory  iitfroduotion,  stolen  fi«m  Appiau's  Syrian  Hitiof 
The  spurious  Parthica  appears  to  have  existed  already  u 
the  copy  of  Appian  belong^  to  Pfaotius,  who  died  in  89!  ^ 
The  extawndUiary  similarity  b^veen  the  supposed  mxk  of 
Appian  and  the  acknowle^ed  worics  of  Plutaroh  had  bem 
long  ohaerved,  and  had  done  leriotts  injury  to  the  tcputatim 
of  Apinan.  H.  Steplianus,  Scaliger.  CJasaubon,  speak  a> 
him  as  a  convicted  plagiarist.  On  the  other  hand,  Xylander. 
Freinsheim,  Reimar,  hold  him  innocent,  and  theu*  opinion 
has  been  supported  by  some  Mrong  ailments  in  an  essay 
affixed  by  SchweighsBuser  to  his  excellent  edition.  The 
very  insertion  of  the  Parthian  history  in  the  eleventh  book 
with  Syria  is  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Appian's  work,  as  the 
Romans  had'  no  relations  with  Parthia  before  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  twelfth  book ;  and  vfhat  is 
more  decisive  upon  this  point,  he  more  than  once  in  his  Civil 
Wars  (ii.  18,  and  v.  66)  mentions  his  intention  to  treat  of 
the  Parthians  in  a  later  part  of  his  work — '  The  Parthian 
history  toiU  show.'  &c.  These  and  othn  areuments  may 
be  seen  in  the  essay  of  the  German  editw.  Appian's  Icmg 
ivofesidimal  reudence  at  Rome,  aa  wdlas  his  luunannnne, 
afford  evidence  tiiat  he  had  tme  advantwe  met  Plutan:^ 
as  an  historiuo,  in  possessii^  a  perfect  Knowledge  ofthe 
Latin  htnguage;  but  hu  morits  in  other  resects  are 
not  great.  His  viows  of  history  are  in  general  very  super- 
ficial ;  and  as  a  geographer,  his  ignorance  is  startling,  when 
compared  with  the  means  of  information  which  his  age  and 
circumstances  offered.  In  speaking  of  the  second  Punic 
war  (Iberiea,  7),  he  places  Saguntum  (Mun'iedro)  on  die 
'  north  of  the  Iberus,  an  error  indeed  into  which  Polybius 
may  have  led  him.  The  same  mistake  appears  again  in 
c.  10 ;  and  in  c.  12  the  climax  of  eonfiision  is  completed  by 
the  supposition  that  Saguntum  is  the  same  city  as  Carthago 
Spartagena  (Carthagena).  In  the  very  same  book,  o.  6,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  empties  itself  into  the 
Northern  Ocean;  in  c.  1,  that  Spain  extends  10,000  stadia 
in  length,  and  as  much  in  hreadu  (thus  making  the  surfhoe 
of  the  eoantay  at  least  fonr  times  as  barge  as  it  really  is) ; 
and  that  the  passage  firom  tiienee  to  Britam  is  made  in  hdf 
a  day  by  the  tide  uone. 

A  wretched  translation  of  Appian  into  Latin  was  published 
in  1472  by  Candidus,  at  Venice.  The  first  edition  of  part 
of  the  Greek  text  was  given  at  Paris  in  1551  by  (Torolus 
Stephanus.  with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Robert.  In 
1S54,  an  improved  Latin  translation  by  (Selenius  was  pub- 
lished at  Basle.  But  these  editions  were  all  imperfect. 
The  ^ain  and  Hannibal  were  first  pubHshed  by  H.  Ste- 
phanus at  Paris,  in  1557.  Some  fr^nents  were  added  by 
tlrsinus  at  Antwerp,  in  1582;  the  luyria,  by  H<Bschelius, 
at  Augsburg,  in  1599;  and  some  more  fragments  by  H. 
Valeaus  at  Paris,  in  1634.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
SehweighaBuaer,  Leipzig,  1785,  3  vols.,  8vo.  This  editini 
eontuns  a  Latin  translation,  taken  cbi^y  ftom  that  ftf- 
Gelmius,  and  a  large  body  of  notes.  A.  Mai  published,  in 
1 8 1 5.  a  letter  of  Appian  to  Fronto  in  the  collection  of  Fhmto't 
letters ;  and  he  has  dlso  published  three  small  fraionents  of 
Appian  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Script.  Vet.  «m)m 
Coilectio.  There  is  a  German  translation  by  F.  W.  J. 
DiUenius,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Frankfort.  1793-1800 ;  one  in  Frendi, 
by  Claude  Seyssel,  fol.,  Lyons,  1544;  another  by  Odet 
Desmarres,  fol.,  Paris,  1659 ;  and  a  translaticm  of  iho  five 
books  of  the  Civil  Wan,  by  Combes  Dounous,  appeared  at 
Paris,  1808,3v(d8.,  8vo.  An  English  translation  cnAi^Bian's 
Aundeni  History,  &c.,  was  printed  by  Raufe  Newbery  and 
Henrie  Bynniman,  in  1579,  4to. ;  and  a  translatitm  by  J. 
D.  (Dryden  or  Davies)  was  published  in  folio,  1696. 

A'PPIA  VIA,  an  ancient  road  in  Italy.  It  was  firet  laid 
down  as  far  as  Capua  by  Appius  Clandius,  who  afterwaids, 
flvm  the  loss  of  lus  sight,  was  called  Cnens,  in  his  oenaop- 
ship,  B.C.  318.  At  m  rater  period,  it  was  continued  as  &r  as 
Brundiainm.  For  the  towns  through  which  it  passed,  see 
Antonins's  Itjnxrary,  near  the  end.  The  road,  parts 
of  which  still  exist,  was  built  of  squared  stones,  closely 
fitted  together  without  cement  or  iron,  of  various  azes, 
from  one  to  five  feet.  There  are  two  strata  beneath ;  the 
first  of  rough  stones  cemented  with  mortar,  the  second  of 
gravel,  the  wkt^  bein^  about  thi^^^^^]^  lbs 
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breadth  of  the  road  is  about  fourteen  feet,  so  at  to  admit 
two  carnages. 

A'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.   [See  Claudius.] 

APPLK,  in  Botany.  [SeoPvRus.] 

APPLE.  This  fruit, which,  from  its  hordineits  and  great 
abundance,  combined  with  its  excellent  tlavour,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  productions  of  cold  climates,  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  the  austere  crab-a^le  of  the  hedges.  At  what  period 
it  first  began  to  acquiie  from  cultivation  the  sweetness  aad 
Other  qualities  which  are  peculiar  to  it  in  its  domesticated 
state,  or  by  what  accident  the  tendency  to  am^ioration  was 
flnt  given  i^  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  that 
we  Imow  is,  that  the  apple  is  spoken  of  by  Homer  as  being 
one  of  the  fruit  trees  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous 
and  of  Laertes,  that  it  was  a  favourite  fruit  of  the  Romans,' 
who  had  many  varieties,  and  that  it  has  never  ceased  to 
be  an  olgeet  of  great  interest  with  all  northern  nations. 

It  is  a  most  inexplicable  cireumatauce,  that  while  some 
lunds  of  plants  will  produce  a  great  multitude  of  varietieB 
when  raided  from  seed,  and  are  susceptible  of  an  almost  un- 
limited degree  of  improvement,  there  are  others  of  very  nearly 
a  similar  nature  which  seem  almost  incapable  of  varying  at 
all ;  and  yet  there  are  so  many  instances  of  it  that  the  fact 
will  not  admit  of  doubt.  Among  these  instances  are  tbe 
apple  and  the  hawthorn :  millions  of  millions  of  the  latter 
have  been  raised  in  tiiis  country  alone,  and  yet  our  gardens 
do  not  a>ntain  above  half-a-dozen  weU-mariied  ^'orieties;  of 
the  apple,  on  the  contrary,  which  is,  botanicaUy,  closely 
allied  to  the  hawthorn,  the  varieties  are  innunuvable ;  in 
the  last  edition  «f  the  Catalogue  qf  the  Garden  qf  the 
Horticultural  SbnEsfy,  1400  are  described;  and  it  is  probable 
tiiat  this  is  not  more  tiian  half  the  number  really  known. 

In  the  beginning,  varieties,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  pro- 
duced aondentally,  owing  to  the  peculiar  temencf  to  cfautge 
that  this  species  of  fruit  possesses.  A  few  varieties  once  ob- 
tained and  placed  in  a  garden,  their  blossoms  would  be  cer- 
tain to  fertilize  each  other  mutually,  giving  and  taking  the 
peculiar  properties  of  one  another :  if  ue  s^s  of  these  were 
again  sown,  a  greater  degree  of  variation  would  arise ;  and 
this  being  repeated  from  generation  to  generation,  the  pro- 
geny woiud  soon  begin  to  differ  so  much  from  the  original 
parents  as  scarcely  to  be  recognizable.  Until  within  com- 
paratively a  few  ^ears,  varietitt  were  procured  in  no  other 
way  than  in  this,  and  by  constantly  destroying  inferior 
kinda  as  better  were  obtuned ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  the 
e^ct  produced  by  fertilizing  one  varietv  with  another,  a  very 
rapid  advance  has  taken  place  towards  bringing  the  apple 
to  iX»  highest  state  of  ponction,  and  the  cultivator  has  no 
langee  to  trust  to  mere  chance  fbr  fhe  results  of  his  expe- 
riments. 

In  procuring  improved  varieties  of  the  apple,  no  other 
mode  which  leads  to  certain  results  has  been  discovered, 
than  this  of  cross-fertilization :  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  following  circumstances  ought  to  be  kept 
in  view :  1  st,  the  seed  fh>m  which  the  new  variety  is  to  be 
obtained  should  be  fkiUy  formed,  and  2d,  it  should  be  taken 
from  as  perfect  a  spMimen  as  it  ma;^  be  practicable  to 
moenre ;  m  it  has  been  found  by  exiwrience,  that  any  de- 
bUity  or  defect  in  the  porant  is,  in  fniit  trees,  very  apt  to  be 
oommnnieatsd  to  their  ofbpring.  No  person  has  been  more 
suocossful  in  experiments  of  this  kind  than  Mr.  Knight, 
the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who  thus  de- 
scribes his  method  proceeding.  '  Many  varieties  of  the 
apple  were  collected,  which  had  b^n  proved  to  afford,  in  mix- 
ture with  each  oth«r,  the  finest  ciders;  a  tree  of  each  was 
then  obtained  by  grafting  upon  a  paradise  stock,  and  these 
trees  were  trained  to  a  south  waU,  or  if  grafted  on  a  Siberian 
crab,  to  a  west  waU,  till  they  affordra  blossoms,  and  the 
soU  in  which  they  were  planted  was  made  of  the  most  rich 
and  favourable  kmd.  Each  blossom  of  this  species  of  fhiit 
contains  about  twenty  chives,  or  males,  and  generally  five 
pointals,  or  females,  which  spring  ftom  tiie  centre  of  the 
enp,  or  mntj  of  the  Uossom.  T&  males  stand  in  a  cirole 
just  wid^  the  bues  of  &e  petals,  or  flown*  leaves,  and  are 
Ibrmed  of  slender  threads,  each  «f  which  terminates  in  a 
small  ydlow  ball,  or  anther.  It  is  necessary,  in  these  ex- 
periments, that  both  the  fruit  and  seed  should  attain  as 
iMXgo  «  size,  and  as  much  perfection,  as  possible;  and, 
therefine.  a  few  blossoms  only  were  suffered  to  remain 
apoa  each  tree  from  which  it  was  intended  to  obtain  seeds. 
As  soon  as  the  blossoms  were  nearly  fliU  grown,  every  male 
in  eaeh  was  canAiUy  extracted,  proper  care  beins  taken 
not  to  iiqnrd  the  pomtals  a  females ;  and  the  blononu. 


thus  prepared,  were  dosed  again,  and  suffwed  to  remam 
til)  they  opened  spontaneously.  The  blossoms  of  the  tree 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  male  parent  of  the 
fbture  variety  were  accelerated  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  or  retarded  by  being  detached  from  it,  so 
that  those  were  made  to  unfbld  at  the  required  period ;  and 
a  portioD  of  tluir  pollen  or  farina,  when  ready  to  fall  from 
the  mature  anthers,  was,  during  three  or  four  successive 
mornings,  deposited  upon  the  pointals  of  the  blossoms, 
which  consequently  afforded  seeds.  It  is  necessary  in  this 
experiment  that  one  variety  of  apple  only  should  bear  uiv 
mutilated  Uossoms ;  for  wbieie  other  varimes  are  in  flower 
at  tlw  same  time,  the  pollen  ai  thesa  wiU  aftetn.  be  conveyed 
by  bees  to  the  pr^miad  blossoma ;  and  the  result  of  the 
experiment  wiU  in  consequence  be  uncertain  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

'  Every  seed,  though  many  be  taken  from  a  single  apple, 
will  afford  a  new  and  distinct  variety,  which  will  generally 
be  found  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  of  its  parents. 
Examples  of  this  are  presented  in  the  Grange  apple  and 
Downton  pippin,  and  in  the  Foxley  apple  and  nbmian 
Harvey.' 

Of  all  the  apples  cultivated  by  our  ancestors,  a  very  small 
number  only  is  known  to  the  present  generation.  This 
may  have  been  owing  to  their  having  gradually  given  way 
to  better  kinds ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  l^iight,  it  is 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  an  expenditure  of  their  vital  prin- 
ciple. This  distii^nished  physiologist  is  of  opioitm,  that 
no  varieties  of  friitt  trees  are  capafab  of  remaining  in  per- 
fection bey(md  a  limited  number  of  years :  he  thinks  ttiat 
after  that  poiod  they  saSa  from  the  debility  attendant 
upm  old  age,  and  that,  although  their  existence  may  be 
protracted  by  means  of  grafting  or  budding  them  upon 
healthy  stocks,  yet  that  in  the  tnA  they  will  entirely  disap- 
pear. This  opinion  is  fbunded  upon  the  well-known  fact, 
that  the  oldest  varieties  of  the  apple  are  now  the  most 
diseased,  especially  the  celebrated  golden  pippin,  which  was 
formerly  the  common  hardy  cider- apple  of  the  Hereford- 
shire orchards,  but  which  is  now  only  preserved  with  ^ffi- 
culty  in  gardens.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  how- 
ever plausible  this  theory  may  be,  it  is  open  to  several 
objections,  ammg  which  more  especially  are  the  feUowing : 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  varieties  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Knight  were  origiDaUy  less  hardy  than  dioae  now  cultivated* 
and  that  th«r  constitutioiis  were  not  adopted  to  the  cold 
summers  which  generally  prevail  at  the  present  epoch  in 
England, — a  supposition  vmich  is  rendered  the  more  pro- 
bable by  the  circumstance,  tiiat  the  golden  pimiin  still 
flourishes  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  in  the  island  of  Madeira. 
It  may  also  be  coi^ectured  tn&t  neglect  was  a  great  cause 
of  the  disappearance  of  the  golden  pippin,  and  other  kinds, 
from  the  cider  orchards ;  for  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
trees  were  once  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  decay,  then 
every  scion  taken  from  such  trees  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation would  carr)'  its  own  debility  along  with  it ;  and  thus 
a  disease,  acquired  in  the  first  instance  by  neglect,  would  be 
perpetuated  according  to  the  well-known  laws  of  vegetable 
physiology.  (See  Lindley's  OuiHne  qf  the  Firet  PrXTidplea 
<tf  Horticulture,  p.  S4,  &o.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  place  to  enter  into  uy 
detailed  account  of  the  X'arieties  of  the  apple,  for  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  works  treating  excluitively  on  such 
subjects,  especially  to  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 
Garden:  we  shall  rather  confine  ourselves  to  topics  of 
general  interest,  such  as  the  selection  of  varieties  for  small 
gardens  or  orchards,  the  modes  of  pnming  and  planting 
the  trees,  keeping  the  fruit  when  gathered,  and  propagation. 

England  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  cider;  a 
beverage  which  perhaps  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence in  Herefordshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
In  those  districts,  it  has  been  found  that  the  best  varieties 
are  the  foxuhelp,  a  worn-out  sort,  much  used  for  mix- 
ins  with  other  kinds,  to  whidi  it  communicates  sti^ngth 
aira  flavour;  the  red  must;  the  hagloe  crab,  which, 
however,  is  only  good  in  a  dry  soil,  on  a  basis  of  ealca- 
reouB  stone,  in  a  warm  situation  and  season ;  the  grange 
apple;  tiie  orange  pippin;  the  forest  etjfn,  which  is 
supp<»ed  to  produce  a  stronser  cider  than  any  otuor,  but  is 
not  a  good  hearer:  the  yeuow  EUint;  the  Bennett;  the 
Siberian  Harvey;  Steads  kei-7vl ;  Xha  friary  which  is  very 
hardy ;  and  above  all,  the  golden  Harvey,  or  brandy  apple. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  these  varieties  has  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Knight  to  be  as  follows . 
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rbxwbelp  .   .   .  1076-1080   Yellow  EUiot    .   .   .  1078 

Red  must  I0i>4    Bennett    .   ,   .   .  .1073 

HatfloeoraD  ....  IU81    Siberian  Horve;    .   .  1091 

Orange  1079   Stead'i  kernel  .  .  lu74 

OrangB  pipp>ii   •    •    -  1074    Friu  1073 

Furpststyre  .  .  1076-108<  Golden  Harvey  .  .  .  1085 
BeakleH  these,  the  coccagae  and  the  S^eritai  bttter-itoegt 
are  in  much  esiimation. 

Fur  tho  kitchen,  the  apple  is  certainly,  of  all  fruit*,  the 
moat  u.«cAil ;  and  perhaps  it  is  here  that  its  utility  to  man 
is  mo»t  otwMpicuous,  because  it  provea,  when  cooked,  a 
niitritiom  aud  wholeiome  food.  In  e^-ery  district  there  is 
an  ^ndance  of  local  varieties,  which  are  oonsidered  by 
their  cnltivaton  as  of  peculiar  exeellenoe.  But  for  tiioie 
wbo  are  anxioiu  to  possess  the  kinds  which  have  been  de- 
termined by  comparison  to  be  the  best  alt,  we  should 
recommend  the  following:,  for  summer  use,  ths  Keswick 
caeUin  and  the  Hawthomdm;  for  aulumn,  the  Wormaley 
pippin  and  the  Al/ritton ;  for  winter  and  spring,  the  Bea- 
ftrdthire  foundlings  Dumehw't  teedUng,  Dr.  Harvey, 
Brabant  BellfJImr,  and  Oravenslmn ;  and  for  drying,  the 
Norfolk  Beaum.  Of  all  these,  the  Gravenstein,  Alfriston, 
and  Brabant  Bellefleur  are  the  best 

Of  table  apples,  the  varieties  are  endless;  but  by  fkr 
the  greater  part  of  the  local  sorts,  and  of  those  commonly 
cultivated,  is  of  only  second-rate  quality.  The  finest 
variety  of  all  is  the  Ormith  ^Uifhwer;  no  other  equals 
this  in  eiceellenoe,  but  it  is  unfortunately  a  bad  bearer.  Of 
thne  which  oombioe  productiveness  and  healthiness  with  the 
highest  quality,  ^  six  following  must  be  consider^  the 
best:  gtudm  Harvey,  aid  nonpargii,  Hubbardt  pearmain, 
BibttiM  pippin,  Dutch  migntmne.  Court  of  Wick.  Finally, 
dw  best  selection  that  could  be  made  for  a  small  garden, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  constant  succession  of  fVuit  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  season,  would  be  the  fotlowhig,  which 
are  enumerated  in  their  order  of  ripening,  the  first  being 
fit  for  use  in  June,  and  the  last  keeping  till  the  end  Ss 
April. 

White  Juneating.  Feam's  pippin. 

Early  red  Maiffuret  Court  of  Wick. 

White  Astrachan.  Gblden  Harvey. 

Sugar-loaf  pippin.  Golden  pippin. 

Borovitsky.  Beachamwell. 

Oslin.  Adam's  pearmain. 

Summer  golden  pippm.       Pennin^n's  sealing. 

Summer  Thorle.  Hughes  s  golden  pippin. 

Dutchess  of  Oldenburgh.    Cornish  (plitbwer. 

Wormsley  pippin.  Dutch  mignonne. 

Kerry  pippin.  Reinette  on  Canada. 

Yellow  In^trie.  Syke-houge  russet 

Gravenstein.  Braddiok's  nonpareil. 

Autumn  peamuda.  Old  nonpareil. 

Golilen  reinette.  Cour^pf>ndu  plat. 

Kmg  of  the  pippins.  Lamb- Abbey  pearmain, 

Ribdton  pippm.  Newtown  pippm. 

In  pruning  the  apple-tree,  as  indeed  in  all  similar  cases, 
three  object!)  are  chietly  kept  in  view ;  the  first  of  which  is 
to  remove  superHuuus,  or  excessively  vigorous  shoots ;  the 
second  is  to  admit  light  and  air  to  all  parts  equally ;  and  the 
third  is  to  check  exuberance,  and  thus  to  promote  fruitful- 
ness.  The  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  two  first  cases  is  so 
obvious  as  not  to  requu«  explanation ;  for  the  third,  a  few 
simple  rules  wttl  suffice.  As  the  apple  is  a  tree  of  venr 
hardy  habits,  if  its  hranchea  are  allowed  to  go  unprunea, 
they  will  not  produce  any  considerable  number  ot  latent 
shoots,  but  will  have  a  great  tendency  to  keep  lentrth- 
ening  ftom  their  terminal  buds,  which  always  produoe 
barren  and  vigorous  shouts;  it  is  the  lateral  shoots  only 
that  are  fertile,  and  they  are  so  only  when  stunted,  or  in 
the  state  of  what  are  technically  culed  tpurM.  The  mode 
of  procedure  i»  then  obviously  to  destroy  the  terminal 
barren  shoots,  and  to  encourage  the  lateral  fertile  ones.  This 
is  effected  by  shortening  back  all  the  leading  shoots  every 
year,  to  a  distance  from  their  point  of  origin,  which  varies 
according  to  Wv.'iV  strength  :  where  they  are  very  strong,  the 
leadiD!*  shoots  should  not  be  reduced  mwe  than  witliin 
tweht)  or  fifteen  inches  of  their  base,  but  when  they  ore 
weaker,  they  may  be  cut  to  within  nine  inches.  By  this 
means  the  onward  growth  of  the  branch  is  momentarily 
arrested :  the  ascending  sap  is  impelled  into  the  lateral  buds, 
whioh  are  thus  develtqwd,  and  form  branches  some  which 
will  he  sure  to  grow  ao  shiwty  as  to  heotnne  prodnotive ; 
for  notwithstanding  the  ebeok  the  branch  may  receive  from 


the  uaputation,  it  will  after  a  little  while  again  lengthen  hr 

means  the  bud  nearest  its  extremity,  and  this  latter  will 
then  grow  so  fast  as  effectually  to  hituler  the  new  lateral 
shoots  from  acquiring  much  vigour.  Of  the  lateral  shoots 
then  obtained,  some  will  be  required  to  form  new  branches 
others  will  be  resened  for  fhittmg,  and  others  will  at  once 
become  fruit  spurs ;  the  first  will  be  treated  as  those  fn)m 
which  they  sprang,  the  second  are  to  be  cut  down  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  bottom,  which  will  generally  cause  the  sur- 
rounding eyes  to  form  fhiit  spurs ;  the  third  will  bu  left 
until  they  have  borne  frilit,  when  they  are  cut  out  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  single  bud  behind.  In  all  eases,  the  fruit 
apurs,  which,  like  the  leading  branches,  have  a  tendency 
to  lengthen,  ahonld  have  th.tt  tendency  stopped  by  bring 
out  hack  to  the  length  of  ahurit  three  inches. 

Apple-trees  are  trained  hi  the  form  either  of  ttandiirdg, 
dwarf*,  espaliera,  or  baUooru. 

No  paiticular  care  is  requisite  in  the  management  of 
standardt  beyond  providing  them  with  a  straight  stem  six 
feet  high,  and  a  head  consisf^g  of  three  or  four  healthy 
shoots  to  commence  with ;  and  afterwards  keeping  the 
branches  so  pruned  that  they  do  not  chafe  against  each 
other  in  windy  weather,  nor  overshadow  each  other ;  all 
the  rest  is  generally  provided  for  sufficiently  by  nature 
herself.  They  are  principally  employed  in  planting  orchards, 
being  now  seldom  admitted  into  good  gardens.  As  these 
orchards  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fkrmer  and  the 
peasant,  tlie  best  mode  of  planting  them  cannot  be  too 
nnerally  understood:  we  Uierefttfo  select,  from  many  others, 
ue  following  method  recommended  1^  Mr.  Knit^ht.  '  Let 
ft  soil  of  good  quality  be  selected  for  a  nursery,  which 
should  he  trenched  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  planted  with 
seedling  crab  stocks  of  one  year  old,  each  plant  being 
placed  at  the  distance  of  ^  feet  from  the  others.  These  wiU 
be  fit  for  grafting  at  two  years  old ;  and  an  acre  of  ground, 
thus  planted,  will  contain  about  1500  trees,  and,  cuose- 
quently,  enough  to  plant  about  forty  acres,  where  each 
tree  stands  at  twelve  yards  distance  from  others.  A 
nursery  tiius  planted,  when  the  trees  are  seven  or  eight 
yeara  old  fVom  the  seed,  will  form  a  more  produc&ve 
orchard  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  means  wiUi 
which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  they  will  m  rather  benefited  than 
injured  if  the  ground  be  planted  with  potatoes,  or  otbar 
low-growing  crot>s,  with  proper  manure.  During  iht 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  nursery,  they  should  not  he 
pruned  to  nogle  stems,  widiout  leaves,  as  is  usually  dune 
in  nurseries,  hut  each  should  retain  many  small  laten. 
branches,  which  nill  tend  to  make  the  young  trees  grow 
strong  and  taper  in  their  stems,  and  will  affim  much  truit 
whilst  the  trees  are  very  young.  I  would  recommend  tbs 
Downton  pippin  for  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  variety. 

'  At  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  years  from  the  time  when 
the  trees  are  first  planted,  they  will  have  covered  with  their 
branches  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  will  ihea 
begin  to  injure  each  other,  if  the  whole  be  suffered  to 
remain.  At  this  period,  therefore,  every  other  row  of  trees, 
and  at  no  distant  subsequent  period,  every  other  tree  in  the 
remaining  rows,  must  tie  taken  away ;  and  if  this  be  dune 
with,  proper  care,  and  leaving  the  roots  at  least  two  fcet 
long  upon  each  side  of  the  trunks,  such  trees  may  be 
removed  with  still  loss  risk  than  such  as  are  much  smaller. 
But  to  insure  8U(»ess,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  off  muoh 
the  greater  part  of  the  lateral  braual«B;  and  the  iM^es  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  phinted  must  be  made  not  lev 
than  six  feet  wide,  ai^d  eighteen  inches  deep,  placing  the 
turf,  if  the  field  be  pasture,  in  the  bottom,  and  taking  cue 
that  the  trees  be  not  planted  deeper  in  the  soil  than  tiuf 
previously  grew.  Each  tree  will  require,  during  the  first 
year,  a  stake  and  a  few  bushes  to  protect  it ;  after  which, 
nothing  more  will  be  wanting  than  to  wash  ita  trunk 
annually  with  lime  and  water,  and  cow  dung,  to  defend  it 
from  the  teeth  of  sheep  and  cattle.' 

For  garden  purposes,  diearf  apple-trees  are  so  far  aupeiioc 
to  all  othere,  that  they  are  now  almost  exclusively  planted. 
Independent!;^'  of  the  little  space  they  occupy,  the  small 
degree  in  which  they  overshadow  the  soil,  and  the  gnat 
facility  they  offer  for  gathering  their  fruit,  they  are  gene* 
rally  80  much  beyond  the  influence  of  high  winds  as  to 
have  hut  little  of  uieir  crop  blown  down  by  autumnal  gels^ 
and  their  fhiit  is  also  finer  than  on  irftndwnif  No  diree* 
tiousfor  their  mana{^n|  ^i^^^  thas  tkp 
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to  <Aa  (h-ehardand  FruU  Qarden. 

*  Trees  for  this  purpose  should  have  their  branches  of  an 
equal  strength :  tho^ie  which  have  been  grafted  one  year, 
or  what  ar!  termed  by  nurserymen  Maiden  p1'»\ts,  are  the 
best ;  they  should  not  be  cut  down  when  plante<i,  but  should 
stwd  a  ^ear,  and  then  be  headed  down  to  the  length  of 
four  or  six  inches,  according  to  their  strength ;  these  will 
produce  three  or  four  shoots  from  each  cu^down  branch, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  head.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  year,  two  or  three  of  the  best  placed  of  these 
fnini  each  brandh  should  be  selected,  and  shortened  back  to 
nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  inches  each,  according  to  their 
strength,  taking  care  to  beep  the  head  perfectly  balanced 
(if  the  expression  may  be  ^owed),  »o  uut  hne  ude  shall 
not  be  higher  nor  num  aumenve  in  ita  branciiea  than  the 
otlier ;  and  all  mutt  be  kept,  u  near  u  may  be,  at  en  equal 
distaoee  from  each  other.  If  thfa  regnlaii^  in  fiwming  the 
hea4  be  attended  to  and  effected  at  first.  dMte  wOl  be  no 
difficulty  in  fceemng  it  so  afterwards,  by  observing  either 
to  prune  to  that  bud  immediately  on  the  inside,  next  to  the 
centre  <£  the  tree,  or  that  immediately  on  the  outside.  By 
this  means,  viewing  it  from  the  centre,  the  branches  will  be 
produotxl  in  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  eye ;  whereas,  if 
pruned  to  a  bud  on  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  branch, 
the  young  shoot  will  be  produced  in  the  same  direction ;  so 
that  if  the  branches  fomud  round  a  drcle  be  not  thus  pnuwd 
to  the  eyes,  on  the  right  snecessively,  or  the  left  successively, 
a  very  material  difference  will  be  found,  and  the  regularity 
of  the  tree  will  be  destroyed  in  we  single  year's  pruning ; 
which  may  be  readily  illustiated  thus : — fix  four  nranohes, 
either  in  a  direct  line  or  to  a  etrsnlar  hocm,  at  the  distanoe 
of  eiiiht  inefaaa  fnwi  each  other;  let  the  much  on  the  left 
be  called  a,  Uie  teoond  die  tlurd  o,  the  fouidi  d;  head 
down  m  to  the  left-hand  bud ;  6  to  the  right,  c  to  the  left, 
and  d  to  the  right.  When  these  have  grown  a  year,  thow 
between  a  and  b,  and  between  c,and  d,  will  be  teninehee: 
thus  the  distances  now  are  not  as  Mght  to  eight,  but  at 
to  ten ;  which  would  require  two  years'  pruning  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  restore  the  head  to  its  formor  regularity ; 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  system  of  pruning  will 
hold  good  in  every  other  ease. 

What  has  just  been  said  has  refepenee  only  to  the  leading 
shoots,  which  are  always  produced  from  the  terminal  bucu 
when  pruned,  and  which  alone  form  the  figure  and  beauty 
of  the  tree.  The  intermediate  space  must  S(  course  be  pro- 
vided Jur  at  the  same  time,  having  a  roKaid  to  the  number 
of  bnnohet  thus  employed,  that  tfaey  do  not  crowd  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  kept  thin,  and  per- 
betly  open,  so  as  to  a^nit  plenty  ti  sun  and  air,  without 
whiui  the  fruit  produced  wiu  be  small  and  good  for  but 
little :  Ae  ndddle  of  the  tree,  indeed,  must  h»  kept  quite 
open  from  the  first  to  the  las^  taking  care  that  all  the  sur- 
rounding branehes  lead  outwards,  and  preserve  a  regular 
distanoe  from  «Kdi  other.' 

Etpaiier  apple-trees  were  fbrroeriy  much  used,  hut  thmr 
are  in  all  respects  so  greatly  inferior  to  dwartSi,  and  so  much 
ntoie  expensive  to  keep  in  good  order,  that  we  omit  all  far- 
ther notice  of  them. 

A  mode  of  managing  apple-trees  called  Balloon  training 
has  been  much  recommended.  It  consists  simply  in  this : 
you  plant  a  common  standard  tree,  with  a  stem  six  or  seven 
ftM  high,  and  with  five  or  aix  good.equal-sised  toanohes; 
to  the  tip  of  caoh  brandi  is  to  be  attaobed  a  end  which 
passes  under  a  drivoi  into  the  gnund  near  the  stem, 
and  by  means  of  whieh  the  biwiohes  may  be  gradually 
drawn  downwards  so  as  to  become  inverted,  vihm,  from  the 
breadth  of  the  partof  the  tree  wbence  the  branches  diverge, 
and  the  ai^proximation  of  their  points,  the  whole  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  balkion.  All  the  care  that  these  trees 
require  is,  to  have  their  branches  kept  at  equal  distances  by 
means  of  a  hoop,  or  some  such  contrivance,  until  they  are 
strong  enough  to  preserre  their  acquired  direction,  and  to 
have  all  tbe  shoots  which  will  every  year  spring  upwards 
from  them  canfiilly  cut  away,  except  such  as  can  be 
brought  down  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  in  tbe  circumference 
ef  the  balloon  head.  Trees  thus  managed  produce  an 
•buBdanoe  of  spurs,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit  are  beau- 
ttfiil  ofageeia :  like  dwarb,  they  occupy  but  little  room,  and 
their  crop  is  not  liable  to  be  blown  down ;  but  they  have 
din  very  great  disadvant^,  that  all  their  buds  are  exposed 
to  dw  sky  in  the  spring,  ndien  they  flower ;  eonsoquently 
they  iMliabtotoMmmy  nucb-jnmthe  aftot  ef^pring 


frosts ;  ao  that  ibsf  wOl  letieeW^  em  bw,  nm&at  in  VNV 
fkvoumble  seasons,  or  in  very  mild  and  shsAteiad  waMi.  it 
is,  in  foct.  only  into  gardens  sh^g  to  the  south  or  south 
west,  and  on  the  sides  of  vallaya,  tut  balloon  sqp^e-treea 

should  be  admitted. 

Many  different  methods  otpr«$»ving  apples  nave  baea 
recommended,  and  almost  every  one  has  some  &Tourita 
plan  of  his  own.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the 
best  mode  is  to  allow  the  fruits,  after  being  gathered,  to  lie  till 
their  superfluous  moistun  has  evaporated,  which  is  what  is 
technically  called  sweating ;  the  apples  should  then  be  « ijwd 
quite  dry,  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  stowed  away  in  jars 
or  chests  of  pure  silver  sand  Which  has  been  previously  dried 
in  an  oven.  11h,7  should  always  be  taken  out  of  the  sand  a 
few  days  before  tliey  are  wanted,  and  laid  in  dry  fern  or  some 
such  substanoe ;  thev  then  absorii  «?gon,  and  aequin  a 
little  sweetness,  which  is  neoeaaan  to  tnir  perfiaetun. ' 

Tbe  aj^le  is  jtnj^ated  by  either  budding  fa  eraftiiig ; 
die  fimner  waetiee  is  prefbraue  for  standards,  die  latter  Jot 
dvarfr.  The  stocks  that  aro  employed  are  the  wild  ersb, 
the  doucin  or  English  paradise,  and  the  French  paradise 
apple.  The  ibrmer  should  be  used  for  standards  only,  as  it 
imparts  too  much  vigour  to  the  scions  to  render  them  ma- 
nageable as  dwarfs ;  the  French  paradise  should  always  be 
employed  for  the  latter,  as  it  has  the  property  of  stunting 
the  shoots,  and  rendering  them  much  more  fertile.  The 
doucin  or  English  par^ise  stock,  which  is  what  the  Eng- 
lish nurserymen  usually  sell  as  the  paradise  stock,  is  inler- 
mediata  in  its  effect  between  the  crab  and  the  French  para- 
dise, being  less  vigorous  than  the  first  and  more  so  than  the 
last.  When  then  is  no  wish  to  oonflne  the  dwarf  trees 
within  a  very  narrow  eompaaa,  this  kind  <rf  stock,  which  is 
hardier  than  the  French  paradise,  is  the  {woper  one  to  em- 
ploy ;  bnt  if  the  dwmrfeat  trees  that  ean  he  {Mmmred  are 
the  objects  of  the  cultivator,  then  the  latter  only  should  be 
pUuited. 

In  coniAusiont  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  proper 
season  for  (Anting  the  apple  is  in  October  or  November,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dead  ot  discoloured,  and  twyinning 
to  drop.  Vegetation  at  that  season  is  not  altogether  turpid, 
but  goes  on  just  enough  to  enable  the  plants  to  send  out  a  few 
roodets  before  winter,  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  taking 
advantage  of  tbe  first  period  <tf  growth  in  the  succeeding 
spring— a  period,  the  commencement  of  which  is  neier 
exactly  known  by  external  indications. 

APPLE,  LOVE.   [See  Lovu  Applb.] 

APPLE,  PINE.  PiNB  Afplk.J 

APPLEBY,  a  market  town  and  bwough  in  the  county 
of  Westmotvlimd,  ofwhidi  it  is  the  capital;  370  miles 
N.N.W.  fhtn  London,  and  31  8.S.  of  Cariide,  bA'*  3S'  N. 
lat.,  30' W.  tong.  It  is  upon  the  river  Eden,  which  frils 
into  the  Sotway  Frith  below  Cariisle ;  and  is  by  no  means 
of  such  extent  or  importance  as  formerly.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  Appleby  was  a  Roman  station,  but  there 
is  at  least  no  dcisive  evidence  of  this ;  and  no  Roman  an 
tiquitie^  have  been  discovered.  It  was,  however,  a  place 
of  i»ome  importance  before  tbe  conquest,  and  continued  to 
be  so  until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  in  the  22d  year  of  whose 
reign  it  was  surprised  and  utterly  destrojed  by  William, 
King  of  Scotland.  A  second  calamity  of  a  similar  kind  in  the 
12th  year  uf  Richard  II.,  a.d.  l:i&8,  completed  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Appleby*.  It  never  recovered  frwn  this  blow. 
The  greatest  part  still  lay  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  and  on  diis  account  the  rent  due  to  tbe  crown 
was  luduced  from  twenty  marks  annually  to  two  marks,  or 
U  Sf .  8(f.  Burrab.  a  small  place  at  the  distanoe  of  nearly 
a  mile,  is  suppdsed  to  be  derived  from  Burgh  walls ;  and 
die  rraaains  of  buildings  have  bera  dug  or  plitugbed  up  two 
or  three  miles  from  where  the  town  now  stands. 

Appleby  contains  two  parishes,  St  Lawrence  on  the  left, 
and  St.  Michael  tm  the  ri^ht  side  of  the  river.  In  St.  Law- 
rence is  the  greater  part  of  the  town ;  in  St.  Michael  a  few 
houses  only  which  can  be  considered  part  of  the  town,  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  being  an  agricultural  one.  The  par 
nshes  are  separate  vicarages.  The  high  road  from  London  to 
Carlisle  through  Brough  and  P«iritb  passes  through  tUe  lat- 
ter :  and  u  short  street  and  an  ancient  atone  bridge  of  two 
arches  over  the  Rden  lead  iuto  the  m^n  street  Appleby, 
which  is  irregularly  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hilL   Tlw  castle 

*  There  Uwme  i]flfi.r'i)c»  in  Ihf  Uim  uilgnnl  tothrfint  uf  IbnacvpoUi 
NieuUoD  >wl  H'iru  ( Hitl.  if  CtnbertaMd  iMrf  if'tttmarrtiauC)  ghv  Ihe  Hi  of 
Hcary  11. :  bnl  ft  wm  in  tiih  yaw  that  lh«  Sna  tir  <li>H*MinK  up  the  plus 
Wm  hn-M  so  Um  gwnw.  Mid  thai  "VMU  nifht  bHONBWM«.^>|iur.fl| 
twobefen,  Digitizeo  oy  VjOO*" 
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stands  on  alofty  height  risingfToni  the  river  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  main  street,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  the  parish-church 
of  St.  Lawrence.  The  keep  of  the  castle  is  in  good  preeerva- 
tion.  It  is  called  CeBsar's  Tower,  hut  is  not  of  Roman  origin, 
though  it  ia  of  great  antiquity.  The  principal  part  of  the 
present  edifice  was  built  in  1 686,  by  the  then  Earl  of  Thanet, 
m  whose  familT  it  still  nmains.  The  chunh  of  St.  Law- 
sauce  was  nearlr  rebuilt  in  1655,  by  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. Near  ue  chuxdi  is  the  market-house,  rebuilt  in 
mi  in  ^e  Gothic  s^le.  The  town-holl  and  shambles  are 
incommodiously  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street: 
at  each  end  of  the  tovn  is  an  antient  stone  obelisk. 
The  shire-hall  and  new  gaol  are  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael 
or  B(mdgate,  in  the  part  ef  Appleby  which  lies  on  the 
north-east  or  right  hajok  of  the  Eden.  Both  the  Lent  and 
Summer  assizes  are  held  here,  and  the  judges  when  on 
circuit  have  from  time  immemorial  been  entertained  at  the 
castle. 

Towards  the  upper  end  of  the  town  is  an  almshouse  or 
hospital,  for  twelve  widows  and  a  superior,  or  *  mother,' 
founded  by  the  above-mentioned  Countess  of  Pembroke ; 
ud  near  the  chmch  ia  a  gnunmai^sduxil,  established  in 
the  time  of  Sliiabeth.  The  income  of  the  school  is  or  was 
304/.  1«.  7d. ;  the  number  of  free  scholars  is  six.  (Digett 

Report*,  ^e.  on  PuUie  Charitiet,  p.  622.) 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  chiefly  for  com ;  and  there 
are  several  foirs  for  cattle,  Iwnea,  sheep,  and  linen-cloth  ; 
especially  a  cattle-fair  once  a  fortnigbt  from  Whitsun-eve  to 
Miobaelmos.  The  population  of  the  borough  of  Appleby 
was,  in  1831,  851,  and  of  the  township  of  Bondsate  and 
Langton  645,  together  1496 :  but  the  parishes  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Michael  had  1459  and  1264  inhabitants  re- 
spectively. 

The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen, 
sixteen  common  •councilmen,  and  other  officers.  The 
borough  returned  two  members  up  to  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised. 

Appleby  was  distinguished  by  its  adheroice  to  Charles  I. 
in  the  contest  between  that  princeand  his  MrHament.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  fortified  the  castle  ibr  the  king,  but 
it  was  forced  to  surrender. 

APPOGOIATUOIA,  in  music  (from  the  Italian  verb 
appoggiare,  to  lean  on),  commonly  called  a  grace  note,  or 
note  of  embellishment,  but  more  correctiy,  a  note  of  expres- 
sion. This  is  invariably  written  in  a  smaller  character  than 
the  essential  notes  of  the  melody.  The  term  explains  itself; 
the  appoggiatura  should  always  have  more  or  less  pressure 
of  the  breath  or  hand,  heing,  where  the  notation  is  accurate, 
used  for  the  purposes  of  emphasis,  especially  in  recitatiTe, 
where  it  is  quite  as  important  as  the  notes  in  a  larger  cha- 
racter. But  in  recitative  it  is  a  practice  as  common  as 
eironeons,  to  write  notes  not  meant  to  be  sung,  presuming 
that  the  singer  will  suppose  notes  to  be  intended  which  are 
not  represented.  Tbus  Handel,  in  his  JajMha,  haa  writtu 
a  recitative  hi  the  fbllowing  manner  ■ — 


beard  tlw  UMmra-ftal    eaoM  of 

but  meant  it  to  be  sang  thus 


■H  Tonr    wot  ■  wwi— 


>   N  1 

...1  1 

3Qt 


Swh  Bmn  tin  nAUAf, 


heard  t]ie  mourn -AU    caum       of     all  yon    >or  •  rows. 

It  may  however  be  a  question,  wheth^  a  note  having  a  syl- 
lable .  appropriBte<l  solely  to  iU  can  properly  be  culed  an 
appnggiatwta ;  but  all  writers  on  tne  subject  do,  neverthe- 
ess,  so  term  it. 

The  appogMlura  takes  its  k-ngth,  or  duratim.  fhnu  the 
note  it  preoMwa,  whence  it  almost  imariably  abatraota  one- 


half;  except  in  the  ease  of  a  dotted  or  pointed  note,  fton 
which  it  takes  two-thirds.  Example 

At  ufrittm. 


As  petformed. 


Occasionally,  the  small  note  is  not  only  written,  but  in* 
tended  to  be  performed,  as  a  very  short  one.  For  instance  ; 
a  small  semiquaver  sometimes  precedes  a  crotchet,  or  a  mi- 
nim, where,  if  it  leap  from  a  distance  above  to  the  principal 
note,  which  is  rare,  it  is  merely  a  note  of  animation.  If 
it  be  the  semitone,  the  octave,  or  indeed  any  interval  below 
the  principal  note,  it  is  then  called  an  aeciaceatura,  or  crush- 
ing note,  (ftom  acdaocdre,  to  cruth,  to  pouwi,)  and  is  to 
be  forced  and  short.  The  apptg^atura,  H.  Vnmatj  ob- 
serves, ^ves  tenderness  to  tiie  an- ;  itthei^breienotaunled 
to  musie  of  an  energetio  or  majestic  kind.  In  the  hands  of 
an  accomplished  (ttrformer  it  is  the  most  expressive,  tho 
most  impassioned,  addition  intrusted  to  his  discretion.  Bot 
modem  composers,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  repose  too  Bmeh 
confidence  in  those  who  are  to  execute  their  woriu,  gene- 
rally write  all  that  they  mean  to  be  introduced*  Inutil^ 
nothing  to  the  judgment  of  the  performer. 

APPRAISEMENT,  from  appricier^  amri$er^  or  ^ 
prmser,  '  to  set  a  price  upon  an  article.'  *WheD  goods  have 
been  taken  under  a  distress  for  rent,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  sell  them  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statute  2  William  and  Mary.  sees.  i.  c.  5,  that 
they  should  be  previously  appraised  or  valued  by  two  ap- 
praisers. These  appraisers  are  swoni  by  the  sheriff,  under- 
sheriff,  or  orastable,  to  appraise  the  goods  truly  according 
to  the  best  of  their  understanding.  After  such  an  a]^raise* 
ment  has  been  made,  the  landlord  may  proceed  to  adl  the 
goods  fcHT  the  best  price  that  can  be  prooured.  By  tlie  sta- 
tute 48  Geo.  III.  c.  1 40,  an  ad  wUormn  stamp  du^  is  im- 
posed  upon  appraisements. 

APPRAISERS  ore  persons  em^doyed  to  value  propertf. 
By  the  statute  46  Geo.  III.  c  43,  it  was  first  required  that 
any  person  exerdsing  the  calling  of  an  appraiser  should  an- 
nually take  out  a  Ucense  to  act  as  such,  stating  his  name 
and  place  of  abode,  and  signed  by  two  commissioners  of 
stamps.  By  the  same  statute  a  stamp  duty  of  6*.  was  im- 
posed upon  such  hcenses ;  and  unlicensed  persons  were  for- 
bidden to  act  as  appraisers  trader  a  penahy  of  50/.  llie 
aame  du^  has  been  omtumed  by  the  Gen«nl  Stamp  Act, 
48  Geo.  Ill  o.  149. 

APPRENTICE,  from  t^aprmdre,  to  lean,  ugniflet  a 
parson  bound  by  indenture  to  serve  a  master  tu  a  certain 
term,  receiving  in  ntum  for  his  servieei,  instnietion  in  his 
master's  pruffession,  art,  or  occupation.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  master  is  usually  bound  to  provide  the  neeeasaiy  food  and 
clothing  for  the  apnrentiee,  and  sometimes  to  pay  mm  small 
wages,  out  most  commonly  the  master  receivea  a  premium. 
Formerly  the  word  was  used  to  denote  those  students  of  the 
common  law  in  the  societiea  of  the  inns  of  court  who— net 
having  completed  their  prof^ional  education  by  ten  years' 
study  in  those  societies,  at  whioh  time  they  were  qualified 
to  leave  their  inns  and  to  execute  the  full  office  of  an  advo- 
cate, upon  being  called  by  writ  to  take  upon  them  the  degree 
of  serjeant-at-uw— were  yet  of  snffieient  standing  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pvactiie  in  aU  ooorli  of  law  exeept  the  court  of 
Commm  Pleas.  This  denominatien  of  qtprantiiie  (in  law 
Latin,  opprnUuMocf  2fV8mfio6tlwn»,  ad  bamm, 

or  simply  appfVfUtctt  ad  legmt)  appears  to  have  oontinoad 
until  the  ctose  <^  the  nxteenth  century,  after  whifdi  ^Ui 
term  fell  into  disuse,  and  we  find  the  same  class  of  advocates 
designated,  from  their  pleading  without  the  bar,  as  oittar 
bamstera,  now  shortened  into  the  well-kninrn  term,  banis- 
teni.  (See  Spelman's  Glois.  ad  verbim  ;  BlaiABtone*s  Com- 
mentaries, vol.  i.  23  ;  vol.  iii.  27.) 

Apprenticeship  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients ;  and  although  it  has  been  stated  that  in  Rome  the 
distribution  of  the  citiiens  into  companies  or  colleges 
according  to  their  trades  took  place  at  an  early  period,  we 
can  discern  in  the  Roman  history  nojitstinet  tmces  of  such 
a  system  as  «PPwntice^i,^^p^0Ogfe«»Mt»it  « 
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die  insUtations  of  modem  SuroiM,  and  it  probably  gprung 
ftp  in  conjunction  with  the  gyatem  of  associating  handicraft 
trades  in  the  twelfth  ceoturjr,  the  natural  result,  perhaps, 
of  those  more  general  combmatitms  of  citisens  or  of  bur- 
gesses, vfatch  were  formed  fbr  the  purposes  of  mutual  pro- 
tection against  feudal  oppression.  The  restraint  of  free 
competition,  the  assertion  of  peculiar  privileges,  and  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  such  as  should  participate  in 
them,  were  the  main  results  to  which  these  ins^tutions 
tended ;  and  for  these  purposes  a  more  obvious  or  effective 
instrument  than  appcenticeship  could  hardly  be  found.  To 
exerciae  n  trade,  it  was  neceuary  to  be  free  of  the  company 
<v fi«temii^  of  that  trade;  and  as  the  principal  if  not  the 
Mily  mode  of  acquiring  this  fteedom  in  eaily  times  was  by 
■erring  an  apprentioeuip  to  a  member  of  the  body,  it  be- 
came easy  to  limit  the  numbers  admitted  to  this  privilege, 
ather  indirectly  by  the  length  of  apprenticeship  required,  or 
more  immediately  by  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  to 
be  taken  by  each  master.  So, strict  in  some  instances  were 
these  regxilationb,  that  no  master  was  allowed  to  take  as  an 
apprentice  any  but  his  own  son.  In  agriculture,  appren- 
ticeship, though  in  some  comparatively  later  instances  en- 
couraged by  positive  laws,  has  never  prevailed  to  any  great 
extent,  which  is  probably  to  be  attriouted  to  its  origin  as  a 
part  of  the  system  |of  associated  trades.  The  tendency  to 
association  indeed  is  not  strong  among  the  agricultural 
pi^nilation,  oombinatira  being,  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  oonnt^,  ineonvenient  aiM  often  imiratctieable ;  whereas 
the  inhabitants  of  towns  are,  by  thedr  very  pontion,  invited 
to  iL 

Subsequently  to  the  twelfth  century,  apprenticeship  has 
prevailed  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain,  it  may  be  distmctly  traced,  and  it 
probably  existed  in  various  other  countries.  It  is  asserted 
by  Adam  Smith,  that  seven  years  seem  antiendy  to  have 
been  all  over  Europe  the  usual  term  established  for  the 
duration  of  apprenticeships  in  most  triules.  There  seemd, 
however,  to  have  been  no  settled  rule  on  this  subject,  for 
there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  the  custom  in  this 
respect  varied  not  only  in  different  countries,  but  in  di&rent 
incctrporated  trades  in  the  same  town. 

In  Italy,  the  Latin  term  Sx  the  contract  of  apprenticeship 
was  aeconventatio.  From  an  old  form  of  an  Italiaq  in- 
strument, given  by  Bner  in  his  learned  work  2)e  C^UgiU 
Opificuni,  it  app«ii3  that  the  contract,  which  in  most  re- 
spects closely  resembled  English  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, was  signed  by  the  father  or  other  friend  of  the  boy 
who  was  to  be  bound,  and  not  by  the  boy  himself,  the 
latter  teati^ing  hia  consent  to  the  agreement  merely  by 
being  present 

In  France,  the  trading  associations  pre\'ailed  to  a  great 
extent  under  the  names  of  *  Corps  de  Marchands '  and 
*  Communaut^s.'  At  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were  in  Paris  six  '  Corps  de  Marchands,'  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine '  Communaut^'  or  companies 
of  tradesmen,  each  fraternity  having  their  own  rules  and 
laws.  Among  these  bodies  the  duration  of  apprentieeship 
varied  firom  tuee  to  eight  or  ten  years.  It  waa  an  invariable 
rale  in  the  'Corps  de  Marchands,'  which  was  generaUy 
followed  in  the  *Communaut£8.'  that  no  master  should  have 
more  than  one  apprentice  at  a  time.  There  was  also  a  re- 
gulation that  no  one  could  exercise  his  trade  as  a  master 
until,  in  addition  to  his  apprenticeship,  he  had  served  a 
certain  number  of  years  as  a  journeyman.  During  the 
latter  term  he  was  called  the  '  compagnon '  of  his  master, 
and  the  term  itself  was  called  his  '  compagnonage.'  He 
bad  also,  before  being  admitted  to  practise  his  trade  as 
master,  to  deliver  to  the  '  jurande,'  or  wardens  of  the  com- 
pany, a  specimen  of  his  proficient  in  his  art,  called  bis 
'  chef  d'oeuvre.'  He  was  then  said  '  aspirer  &  la  mattrise.' 
The  sons  of  mochants  living  in  their  fathers'  house  till 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  following  his  trade,  wen  re- 
puted to  have  served  thdr  apprenticeship,  and  became 
entitled  to  the  privileges  incidental  to  it  withoat  being 
actually  bound.  These  companies  or  assoeiadona  were 
finally  abolished  at  the  revolution,  when  a  perfect  fleedom 
of  industry  was  recognized  by  the  laws,  and  ^is,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  has  contioued  to  the  present  day.  But  though 
the  contract  of  apprenticeship  has  ceased  in  France  to  be 
imperatiTu  upon  the  artisan,  it  has  not  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  an  act  passed  the  12th  of  April,  1803,  prescribes  the 
rights  and  duties  both  of  master  and  apprentice.  It  does 
not,  liowwer,  xf  down  any  particular  form,  and  leaves  the 
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time  and  other  Mndttions  of  the  contract  to  be  determined 

by  the  parties. 

In  Germany,  though  we  find  the  same  institution,  it  varies 
not  only  in  the  name,  but  has  some  other  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. The  companies  there  called  gilden,  xuttfte,  or 
irtnun^en,  appear  to  have  exercised  in  many  respects  a 
sort  of  judicial  control  over  their  members,  and,  either 
on  account  of  moral  or  physical  defects,  to  have  refused 
admission  to  applicants  for  freedom  at  the  discretion  of 
the  elders  or  mastere.  They  seem  to  have  occasionally 
admitted  workmen  who  had  not  served  a  regular  appren- 
ticeship into  the  lower  class  of  members  of  a  trade;  but  to 
beoome  masters  was  only  allowed  to  those  who  had  gone 
thnmgh  the  regular  st^;ei  instruction.  Hie  course 
whic^  oontiaues  to  the  ivesent  day  is  as  follows:— The 
appratice.  after  having  served  the  term  prescribed  by  Ids 
inoeoture  (flttfdijtgs-bnef),  is  admitted  into  the  company 
as  a  companion  {gesell),  which  corresponds  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  French  compagnon.  Having  passed  through 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  called  lehr-jahre,  satisfac- 
torily, he  becomes  entiUed  to  receive  from  tiie  masters  and 
companions  of  the  guild  a  certificate,  or  general  letter  of  re- 
commendation Olimdtehajt)-,  which  testifies  that  he  has  duly 
served  his  apprenticeship,  and  has  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  company,  and  commands  him  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  societies  of  the  same  craft,  wherever  he  may  apply  for 
diem.  With  this  certificate  the  young  artisan  sets  out  on 
his  travels,  which  often  occupy  several  years,  called  wandel- 
jahre,  supporting  himself  by  working  as  a  journeyman  in 
his  particular  art  or  trade  in  the  various  towns  in  which  he 
temporarily  establishes  himself^  and  availing  himself  of  his 
kuncbckq/t  to  procure  admission  into  the  fellowship  and 

Srivileges  of  his  brother  workmen  of  the  same  craft.  On 
is  return  home,  he  m  entitied,  upon  producing  certificates 
of  his  good  conduct  during  his  wandel-jahre,  to  become  a 
master.  In  Germany,  the  periods  of  servitude  have  varied 
in  different  states  and  at  different  periods ;  in  general,  the 
term  is  seven  years ;  but  in  some  mstaaces  an  apprentice- 
ship of  five  or  three  years  is  sufficient 

Neither  In  Ireland  nor  in  Scotland  have  the  laws  relating 
to  associated  trades  or  apprentices  been  verv  rigorously 
enfnrced.  In  the  former,  the  same  system  of  guilds  and 
companies  certainly  existed ;  but,  as  it  was  the  pdic^  of  the 
Ei^lish  government  to  encourage  settlers  there.  Uttie  at- 
tention was  paid  to  their  exclusive  privileges;  and  in  1672 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council,  under  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  issued  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  all  the  walled  towns  in  Ireland,  by  which  any  foreigner 
was  allowed  to  become  free  of  the  guilds  and  fraternities  of 
tradesmen  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  20«.  A  statute  contain- 
ing very  similar  enactments  was  passed  in  1 9  George  III. 
The  term  of  apprenticeship,  also,  in  Ireland,  was  of  a 
moderate  length,  five  years  being  required  by  2  Anne,  c.  4, 
for  the  hnen  manufacture,  which,  by  I  ti  George  I.,  c.  2,  was 
reduced  to  four  years.  It  is  asserted  by  Adam  Smith,  that 
there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  which  corporation  laws 
are  so  little  oppressive  as  in  Scotland,  ^ree  yean  era 
there  a  common  term  of  apprenticeship  even  in  tiie  nicer 
trades,  bnt  there  Is  no  general  law  on  the  subject,  the  custom 
being  different  in  different  communities. 

It  IS,  perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  at  what 
time  apprenticesUps  first  came  into  general  use  in  England. 
But  that  the  institution  is  one  of  very  old  date  is  certain, 
being  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  formation  of  the 
guilds  or  companies  of  tradesmen.  In  the  statutes  of  the 
realm,  however,  there  is  no  reference  to  such  an  institution 
for  about  200  years  niter  the  guilds  are  known  to  have  existed, 
apprentices  being  first  incidentatly  noticed  in  an  act  (12 
Rich.  II.  c.  3)  passed  in  1388.  But  that  about  this  time 
apprenticeship  had  become  extremely  common  is  proved  by 
a  statute  poiised  in  1405-6  (7  Henry  IV.  c.  17),  which  con- 
tains the  singular  enactment,  that  no  one  shall  bind  his  son 
or  daughter  apprentice  unless  he  have  land  or  rent  to  the 
value  of  20<.  by  the  year ;  the  cause  of  which  provision  in 
stated  to  be  the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  incon- 
sequence of  the  custom  of  bindine  children  apprentices  to 
trades.  In  the  act  (8  Henry  VI.  c.  11)  which  repealed 
this  statute  in  favour  of  the  city  of  London,  the  putting  and 
taking  of  apprentices  is  stated  to  have  been  at  that  time  ti 
custom  of  London  time  out  of  mind.  The  same  statute  was 
repealed  (by  the  1 1  th  Henry  VII.  c.  1 1 )  in  fevour  of  tho 
citizens  of  Norwich,  and  (by  the  12th  Henir  VIL  c.  1)  iu 
fevour  of  tho  worsted-makers  of  Norfolk  ^^d  in  die  fcrmcr 
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■Bt  ve  And  the  first  mention  of  any  partioular  term  of  senri- 
tude,  the  eiutom  of  the  worated-sheerere  of  Norwich  being 
con&ned  by  it,  which  required  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
yean.  Except  in  London,  it  does  not  appear  mat  at  an 
early  period  there  was  in  England  any  uniform  nractiee  in 
this  respect,  but  that  the  duration  of  the  apprenticeBbip  was 
a  matter  for  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
In  Madox^s  FarmiUare  AngUcanum,  there  is  an  indenture 
of  apprenticeship  dated  in  uie  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is 
nearly  in  the  same  form  as  the  modem  instrument ;  and  in 
that  case  the  binding  is  to  a  carpenter  for  six  years.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  befbre  the  statute  of  the  5th  Eliz. 
c.  4,  the  term  of  apprenticeship  was  seldom  less  than  seven 
years.  In  London,  the  period  of  seven  yean  9t  the  least  was 
expresslyprescribed  by  the  custom  as  the  shwtest  term : 
and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  CommonweaUh  qf  England, 
written  about  the  time  of  the  pas^g  of  the  statute  oi  Eliz., 
says,  in  reference  to  the  previous  practice,  that  the  appren- 
tice *  serveth,  some  for  seven  or  eight  years,4oroe  nine  or 
ten  years,  as  the  master  and  the  fiiends  of  the  young  man 
shall  think  meet,  or  can  agree  together.' 

The  statute  of  the  5  and  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  8,  which  enacts 
that  no  person  shall  weave  broad  woollen  cloth,  unless  he 
have  served  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  may  be  adduced 
as  a  further  proof  that  this  term  was  f&at  becoming;  the 
customary  one,  when,  by  the  3th  Eliz.  c.  4,  it  was  made  tho 
law  of  the  land,  and  one  uniform  practice  in  all  trades  in- 
troduced throughout  England.  But  neither  by  that  statute, 
nor  by  the  customs  of  London  and  Norwich,  which  were 
excepted  by  the  act,  was  a  longer  term  of  apprenticeship 
than  seren  years  forbidden. 

ThelAndon  apprentices,  in  early  times,  were  an  important, 
and  often  a  formidable  body.  They  derived  consequence 
from  their  numbers,  the  superior  birth  of  many  of  them, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  masters,  but  particularly  fWim  their 
union,  and  the  spirit  of  freemasonry  which  prevailed  among 
them.  The  autnor  of  a  curious  poem  published  in  1647, 
entitled  The  Honour  of  London  Apprentices,  obser\'es,  in 
bis  preface,  that  '  from  all  t«hires  ana  countieji  of  tho  king- 
dom of  England  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the  sonns  of 
knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen,  ministers,  yeomen,  and 
tradesmen,  come  up  from  their  particular  places  of  nativity 
and  are  bound  to  be  prentices  in  London.'  He  also  mentions 
*  the  unanimous  correspondence  that  is  amongst  that  innu- 
merable company .' 

It  may  be  rradily  supposed  that  such  a  body,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  metropolis,  densely  crowded  widi  popu- 
lation, and  frequented  by  strangers  of  all  kinds,  was 
not  B  little  obnoxious  to  the  police ;  and  accordingly,  we 
And  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  constant 
succession  oi  tumults,  and  some  instances  of  serious  and 
alarming  insurrections  arising  among  the  apprentices.  Thus 
the  fatal  riot  in  London  against  foreign  artificers,  which 
took  place  on  the  l»t  of  May,  1517,  and  from  which  that  day 
was  colled  *  Evil  May  Day,'  was  commenced  and  encou- 
raged by  the  apprentices. 

In  the  vear  1595,  certain  apprentices  in  London  were 
imprisoned  by  the  Star-Chamber  for  a  riot^  upon  which, 
several  of  their  fellows  assembled  and  released  them  by 
breaking  o^n  the  prisons.  Many  of  these  were  taken  and 
publicly  whipped  by  order  of  tho  Lord  Mayor.  This  caused 
a  much  more  formidable  disturbance;  for  200  or  300 
apprentices  assembled  in  Tower-street,  and  marched  with  a 
drum  in  a  warlike  manner  to  take  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  Lonl  Mayor,  and,  upon  the  principle  of  retaliation,  to 
whip  him  through  the  streets.  Several  of  the  ringleaders 
in  this  riot  were  tried  and  convicted  of  high  treason.  (See 
Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  317.) 

In  the  troubles  of  the  civil  wars  the  apprentices  of  London 
took  an  activfi  part  as  a  political  body ;  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  from  them  to  the  parliament,  and  they 
received  the  thanks  of  the  House  '  for  their  good  aSeclions.' 
Nor  did  they  confine  their  interference  merely  to  petitions, 
butt  under  sancUon  of  an  ordinance  of  parliament  i^oroiaing 
to  them  security  against  forfeiture  of  tneir  indentures,  they 
were  inrolled  into  a  sort  militia.  Hey  also  took  part  in 
the  restoration,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  were 
frequently  engaged  in  tumulti.  The  last  serious  riot  in 
which  they  were  concerned  took  place  in  1668.  On  this 
occasion  they  assembled  themselves  tumultuously  together 
tluring  the  holidaya,  and  proceeded  to  pull  down  the  disor- 
dnrty  houses  in  the  city.  For  this  exploit,  several  of  ^em 
were  tried  and  executed  for  high  tieuon. 


In  I6S1,  when  Charlei  11.  was  deiirous  of  strengthening 
his  hands  in  every  way  against  the  corporation  of  London, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  &vour  of 
the  apprentices,  and  sent  them  a  brace  of  bucks  for  their 
annual  dinner  at  Sadlers'Hall,  where  several  of  his  prin- 
cipal courtiers  dined  with  them.  The  apprentices,  how- 
ever, were  divided  in  <^inion ;  for  there  were  numerous  pe 
titlons  from  them  both  for  and  against  the  measures  of  tho 
court 

Subsequently  to  this  time  thdt  union  appears  to  have 
been  gradually  dissolved,  and  we  do  not  find  them  again 
acting  together  in  a  body.  Alter  they  had  ceased  however 
to  form  a  separate  class,  the  laws  which  bad  called  them 
into  existence,  though  partially  repealed  as  to  some  trades, 
continued  generally  in  force ;  nox  was  it  until  a  very  late 
period  tiiat  the  process  cf  more  liberal  opinions  Anally  put 
an  end  to  them.  But  the  exclusive  spirit  which  had  nic- 
tated them  was  so  hi  modified  by  tho  spirit  of  English 
libei-ty,  that  the  monopolies  upheld  by  them  were  never  so 
strictly  enforced,  nor  the  evil  of  them  so  much  folt  in  this 
country  as  on  the  continent.  For  not  only  were  the  appren- 
tice-laws condemned  by  the  liberal  and  speculative  philoso- 
pher, but  they  found  no  favour  in  the  courts  of  law.  They 
were  frequently  reprobated  by  judges  and  legal  writers ;  and 
Lord  Mansfield  -  denounced  them  as  being  '  agatnst  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  contrary  to  the  common  law 
rights  of  the  land.'  Acting  upon  this  view  of  the  impolicy 
of  the  system,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  tended  rather  to 
confine  than  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  statute  of  Eli»- 
beth,  and  thus  the  operation  of  it  was  limited  to  market- 
towns,  and  to  those  trades  which  were  actually  in  existence 
at  the  time  it  was  passed.  And  although^  in  consequence  of 
this  doctrine;  many  absurd  anomalies  and  inconsistencies 
were  introduced,  yet  the  exclusion  of  some  manufoctures, 
and  particularly  of  the  principal  ones  of  Manchester  and 
£irraingham,  m>m  the  operation  of  the  act,  had  probably  a 
ftvourable  effect  in  causing  it  to  be  less  strictly  enforced 
e\  en  against  those  who  were  held  to  be  liable  to  it.  It  was 
proved  oy  a  mass  of  extreme^  interesting  evidence  produced 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1814.  that 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  neither  were,  nor 
could  be,  carried  into  effect  in  our  improved  state  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  An  alteration  in  tne  law  could  there- 
fore be  no  longer  delayed.  And  though  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  on  a  petition  praying  that 
the  5th  Eliz.  c.  4,  might  be  renderra  more  effectual,  the 
result  was  the  passing  (nan  act  (54  Geo.  III.  o.  96)  by  wfaicJk 
that  statute,  so  far  as  it  enacte  that  no  person  shall  exer- 
cise any  trade  without  having  served  a  seven  yeara'  appren- 
ticeship to  it,  was  wholly  repealed.  There  is  in  the  act  of 
54  Geo.  III.  c.  96,  a  reservation  in  favour  of  the  customs 
and  bye-laws  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  other  corporate 
towns,  but  in  general  the  necessity  of  apprenticeship,  as  a 
means  of  access  to  particular  trades,  is  abolished,  and  a  per- 
fect liberty,  in  this  respect,  is  established. 

Apprenticeship,  though  no  longer  absolutely  necessary, 
still  continues  to  be  the  usual  mode  of  learning  a  trade,  and 
as  such  is  recognised  by  law ;  it  may  therefore  be  useful  to 
mention,  in  a  summary  manner,  some  of  the  leading  provi 
sions  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  By  the  common  law, 
an  info.nt,  or  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  fears, 
being  unable  to  contract  any  obligation  except  for  his 
own  benefit,  cannot  bind  himself  apprentice  so  as  to  en- 
title his  master  to  an  action  of  covenant  for  departing  his 
ser^'tce,  or  other  breaches  of  the  uidenture.  The  statute  of 
5  Eliz.  c.  4,  B.  42  and  43.  enacts  that  every  person  bound 
by  indenture  according  to  the  statute,  although  within 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  shall  be  bound  as  amply,  to  every 
intent,  as  if  he  were  of  full  age.  But  by  these  words  of  the 
statute,  the  infant  is  not  so  bound  as  that  a  remedy  lies 
against  him  upon  any  covenant  of  the  indenture ;  and  it 
has  therefore  been  a  common  practice  for  a  relation  or  friend 
to  be  joined  as  a  contracting  party  in  the  indenture,  and  en- 
^ging  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  agreement.  But  by 
the  custom  of  London,  an  infant,  unmarried  and  above  the 
age  of  fourteen,  may  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  freeman 
of  London,  and  it  is  said  that,  by  foree  of  the  custom,  the 
master  may  have  such  remedy  against  him  as  if  he  were  of 
frill  age,  and  consequently  an  action  of  covenant.  Any 
perwn  under  the  nge  of  twenfy-one  years  is,  by  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 
9. 35  and  36,  compe  liable  to  be  bound  apprentice,  if  so  required 
by  any  householder  using  half  a  ploi^h  of  land  in  titlsse. 
liie  lomc  aet  aho  ptoWdes  that^^^^^^^^^iut  be  wr 
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indenture,  so  that  binding  by  deed-poll,  or  by  an  agreement 
to  execute  an  indenture,  or  a  parol  binding,  nave  been  held 
not  to  constitute  an  apprenticeship,  though,  by  statute 
31  Geo.  II.  c.  11,  a  binding  by  deed  not  indented  wiU  enable 
a.  person  to  gain  a  settlement. 

By  statute  of  43  Gliz.  c.  2,  oonfirmed  by  8  and  9  Wm.  III. 
c.  30,  and  by  subsequent  acts,  tlie  ohurchwaMlens  and  orer- 
seere  of  a  piinsh,  with  the  assent  Of  two  justices  of  the  pe&ee, 
inay  bind  ohildren  of  paupers  apprentitses  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and  not  only  parsons  in  husbandry  and  trade,  but 
gentlemen  of  ibrtune  and  clergymen  may  be  compelled  to 
take  them.  But  if  such  master  is  dissatisfied,  he  may  appeal 
to  the  sessions.  Parish  apprentices  may  also  be  bound 
(2  and  3  Anne,  e.  6)  to  the  sea  service ;  and  masters  and 
owners  of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  one  or  more  according  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  'vessel.  Various  regulations  have  been 
tnado  by  several  acts  of  parliament,  and  in  pardcular  by 
56  Geo.  III.  c.  139,  for  ensuring  that  parish  apprentines 
shall  be  bound  to  proper  master!],  and  securing  them  from 
ill-treatment.  A  settlement  is  gained  by  apprentices  in  the 
parish  whore  they  last  resided  forty  days  dunng  tlie  service. 
(13  ond  14  Car.  II.  c.  12.)    [See  Pooh  Law  and  Skttlk- 

MBNT.] 

An  indenture  cannot  be  assigned  over,  either  by  common 
law  or  equity,  hut  by  custom  it  may.  Thus,  by  the  custom 
of  London  and  other  places  it  may  lie  done  by  a  *  turn-over.* 
Parish  apprentices  may  also,  (32  Geo.  III.  e.  57,  t.  7.)  with 
the  consent  two  justices,  be  assigned  over  fay  indorsement 
on  the  indentures. 

An  indenture  n  determinable  by  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it ;  also  by  the  death  or  the  master,  apprentice- 
ship being  n  personal  trust  between  master  ana  sert'ant. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  executor  may  bind  the  npprentice  to 
another  master  for  the  remainder  of  his  term.  And  if  there 
is  any  covenant  (br  maintenance,  the  executor  is  hound  to 
discharge  this  as  fkr  as  he  has  assets.  In  the  cose  of  a 
parish  apprentice  (32  Geo.  III.  c.  57,  s.  I),  this  obligation 
only  lasts  for  three  months,  where  the  apprentice- fee  is  not 
more  than  3/.,  and  the  imlenturo  is  then  at  an  end,  unless 
upon  application  by  the  widow  or  executor,  &c.  of  the  raastt-r 
to  two  justices,  the  apprentice  is  ordered  to  ser^'6  such  appli- 
cant finr  the  remainder  of  the  term.  By  Uie  custom  of  Lon- 
don, if  tho  master  of  an  apprentice  die,  the  ser^'ice  must  he 
continued  with  the  widow,  if  she  continue  to  cany  on  tlie 
trade.  In  other  ftnses.  It  Is  inchnihcnt  on  the  executor  to 
put  the  apprentice  lo  another  master  of  the  same  trade.  Sy 
the  Bankrupt's  Act,  6  Geo.  IV.  u.  1 G,  s.  43,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  issuing  of  a  commission  against  a  tna&tcr  shall  he  a  com- 
plete discharge  of  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship ;  and 
where  an  apprentice-fee  has  been  paid  to  the  bankrupt,  the 
commisaioners  are  authorized  to  order  any  sum  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  estate  for  the  use  of  the  apprentice  which  they 
may  think  reasonable. 

A  master  may  by  law  moderately  chastise  his  apprentice 
for  misbehaviour.  He  cannot,  of  his  own  accord,  dischoi^e 
him.  But  if  hu  have  any  complaint  against  him,  or  the 
apprentice  aguiniit  his  master,  on  application  of  either  party 
to  the  sessioii.-<,  by  i  Eliz.  c.  4,  or  to  two  justices  in  the 
case  of  a  parish  apprentice,  by  20  Greo.  II.  c.  1 9,  and  other 
a(^,  a  power  is  given  to  punish  or  to  discharge  the  appren- 
tice, and  in  some  cases  to  fine  tho  master.  If  any  apprentice, 
whose  premium  does  not  exceed  xol.,  run  away  from  his 
master,  he  may  he  compelled  (6  Gieo.  III.  c.  25)  to  serx'e 
beyond  his  term  for  tlie  time  he  absented  himiielf,  or  make 
suitable  satisfaction,  or  he  Imprisoned  for  three  months.  If 
he  enters  another  person's  service,  his  master  is  entitled  to 
his  earnings,  and  tie  may  bring  an  ootion  against  any  one 
who  has  enticed  him  away. 

In  London,  iu  case  of  misconduct  by  the  master  towards 
the  apprentice,  or  by  the  apprentice  towards  the  mastsr, 
either  party  may  summon  the  other  before  the  chamberlain, 
who  has  power  to  o^udioate  between  thorn,  and,  upon  the 
disobedience  or  refractoi^  conduct  of  either  party,  may 
commit  the  oiTender  to  Bridewell. 

The  miiin  objections  to  apprenticeship  are,  its  interference 
with  the  property  wliuh  every  man  hu,  or  ought  to  have, 
in  his  own  labour,  and  its  eneraaohment  not  only  on  the 
liberty  of  the  workman,  but  also  of  those  who  might  he 
disposed  to  employ  him,  and  who  may  saftly  b«  allowed  to 
iudge  whether  he  is  fit  to  be  employed  or  not  To  roqniie 
in  the  more  common  mechanical  trades  the  same  letiy Ui  of 
qmrenticeship  as  in  tlw  nicer  and  m<m  dilBcnlt  arli*,  u  ma- 
nifestly nnneccisary  and  inexpedient ;  and  it  it  ohrious  that 


long  apprenticeships  ha^-e  a  tendency  rather  to  repren  than 
encourage  a  love  of  industry,  as  an  apprentice  is  excluded 
fitmi  the  greatest  incentive  to  voluntary  labour,  namely,  a 
participation  in  thefhiits  of  his  exertions  or  skill.  Most  of 
these  objections  apply  to  apprenticeship  as  a  necessary 
rather  than  a  ttduntarv  oonta-act,  and  are  of  course  remo%*ed 
by  tile  present  state  of  the  law.  At  the  age  at  which  ap- 
prentices are  usually  boimd  mam  subjection  to  testntint  is 
desirable ;  and,  whether  by  being  bound  as  an  apprentice, 
or  by  working  as  a  journeyman,  a  workman  is  mast  likely 
to  gain  a  complete  knowledge  of  his  trade,  and  to  acquire 
habits  of  industry,  may  he  left  to  the  determination  of  uiose 
who  fttv  practically  interested  in  the  question. 

APPROACHES,  the  general  term  given  to  the  trenches 
excavated  hy  the  besieger,  for  the  purpose  of  ibrming  roads, 
by  which  he  mav  advance  from  his  camp  to  the  foot  of  the 
breach  made  in  tlie  walla  of  a  fortress  without  being  exposed 
to  the  view  of  tho  deftnders.  These  approaches  sometimes 
consist  of  covering  masses  only,  formed  either  with  earth  in 
bags,  with  fhscirtea,  stuffed  gabions.  Wool-packs,  or  bales  of 
cotton. 

APPROVER.  By  our  anticnt  law,  where  a  person  who 
had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  indicted  fi)r  treason  or 
iblony,  confessed  the  crime  charged  in  the  indictment,  and 
was  admitted  by  the  court  to  reveal  on  oath  the  accomplices 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  called  an  appruver. 

The  judge  or  court  might  in  their  discretion  give  judg- 
ment and  award  execution  upon  the  party  confessing,  or 
admit  him  to  be  an  approver.  In  the  latter  ease  a  coroner 
was  directed  to  receive  and  record  the  particulars  of  the 
approver's  disclosure,  which  was  called  an  appeal,  and  pro- 
cess was  thereupon  issued  to  apprehend  and  tiy  the  appeueeB, 
Viz.  the  persons  whom  the  approver  had  impeached  as  the 
partners  of  bis  crime. 

As  the  approver,  in  revealing  his  accomplices,  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  punishment  due  to  the  crime  which  he 
had  confessed,  and  was  only  respited  at  tho  discretion  of 
the  court,  it  was  conceived  that  an  accusation,  made  under 
such  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  peculiar  credit,  and  the 
accomplices  were  Uierefore  put  upon  their  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  a  grand  jury. 

Hero,  however,  as  in  other  appeals  [see  Appkal]  the 
parties  accused  by  the  approver  were  allowed  to  ehoose  the 
mode  of  trial,  and  tlie  approver  might  he  compelled  to  light 
each  of  his  accomplices  in  succesaiou.  But,  unliko  an  ap- 
peal hy  an  innocent  person,  the  proseciUion  at  the  suit  oi 
an  approver  might  be  defeated  and  disoharged  by  a  pardtui 
granted  by  the  king  either  to  the  approver  or  to  the  ap- 
pellee. 

If  the  approver  failed  to  make  good  his  appeal,  judgment 
of  death  was  given  against  him.  If  he  sucoeeded  in  con- 
victing the  appellee,  then  be  was  entitled  to  a  small  daily 
alhiwance  from  the  time  of  being  admitted  approver,  and  to 
a  pardon  from  the  king. 

The  appeal  hy  approvers  had  become  obsolete  before  the 
abolition  of  it  by  parliament ;  and  tlw  present  practice  la  to 
prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against  all  parties  Implicated  in 
the  charge,  and  to  permit  the  criminal  who  confesses  his 
guilt  to  give  evidence  against  hia  companions  before  the 
grand  jury.  If  upon  the  trial  the  demeanour  and  testimony 
of  the  accomplice  i»  satitfaetory  to  the  court  he  ii  recom- 
mended to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  (See  9  Hawk.  Crown 
Law,  ch.  24.) 

APPROXIMATION,  from  the  Latin,  signifies  a  draic- 
ing  near  to.  In  mathematics,  result*  are  swl  to  he  found 
by  approximation,  when  the  process  employed  gires  nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  the  result  requued. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  obaer^'ed  phenomena  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy  are  approximations,  more 
or  leas  near,  to  the  truth.  Thus  the  distance  of  the  sun,  or 
the  diameter  of  a  planet,  are  only  known  approximately : 
but  general  custom  does  not  sanction  the  application  of  the 
term  to  any  *  drawing  near'  in  which  the  imperfection  arises 
from  error  of  the  senses,  or  <tf  instruments.  It  ii  only  when 
tiia  debets  <^  mathematical  analysis  obHge  us  to  be  ecmtent 
with  a  fl»nnula  which  gives  results  only  nearly  true,  that  the 
latter  are  said  to  be  approximate.  To  this  part  of  the  aub- 
ject.  then,  we  oonflne  ourselves. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact,  ^at  there  are  very  fc* 
mathematical  processes,  except  tliose  c^pure  geometry ,which 
give  (absolutely  correct  determination  s.  In  which  the  answer 
oblaiDod  Is  neitiier  more  mv  less  than  is  neeesiary  to  satisl^ 
the  oonditions  of  the  question.   But  the  fault  is' notify 
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processes  tbemseWes.  but  in  the  problems  whicb  it  is  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  them,  and  in  the  nature  of  arithmetioAU  as 
distinfiruished  from  geometrical,  magnitude.  It  is  worth 
while,  briefly,  to  elucidate  this  point.  In  geometrjr,  the 
mind  conceives  one  line  or  angle  to  differ  from  another  by 
Bome  magnitude  of  the  same  kind  which  can  be  asngned, 
and  a  magnitude  is  rather  imagined  to  be  |^ven,  than 
actually  given.  If  we  attempt  to  construct  the  hne  or  angle 
of  geometiy,  we  must  have  recourse  to  ap|Mi)ximation,  and 
that  of  the  roughest  oharaetar,  since  the  errors  are  as  great 
as  thfwe  of  the  senses.  It  is  only  by  laying  down  the 
postulate  that  any  line  or  angle  can  be  assigned  inde- 
pendendy  of  all  mechanical  methods,  that  geometry  becomes 
a  science  of  absolute  exactness.  In  arithmetic,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  very  first  notion  of  numbers  throws  a  theoretical 
difficulty  in  uie  way.  We  can  imagine  a  line  to  ^w  or 
increase  continumuly  :  that  is,  in  »ucli  a  way  that  it  shall 
not  increase  from  one  to  two  feet,  without  previously  assuming 
every  possible  length  which  lies  between  one  and  two  feet. 
Tbis  ioea  is  forced  upon  us  whenever  we  see  points  moving 
to  or  from  each  other.  But  is  it  therefore  true,  that  every 
possible  length  which  is  greater  than  one  foot  and  less  than 
two,  can  be  expressed  by  one  foot  and  some  determinate 
numerical  fraction  of  a  foot?  This  question  reduces  itself 
to  the  following.   Let  A  D  be 


greater  than  A  B  (one  foot),  and  less  than  A  C  (two  feet) ;  if 
B  C  be  successively  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  three  equal 
parts,  four  equal  parts,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  does  it  follow  i 
that  some  one  or  other  of  the  subdivisions  must  of  necessity 
fall  upon  the  point  D,  imvtously  taken  at  hazard  ?  If  we 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  &e  senses,  we  should  certainly 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  for,  though  the  finest  compasses 
were  used,  we  should  soon  find  some  point  of  subdivision  so 
near  to  D,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  it  by  the  severest 
test  our  senses  could  apply.  But  our  mechanical  points 
are  minute  solids,  while  the  mathematical  point  has  neither 
length,  breadth,  nor  thickness.  Conceive  the  latter,  and  the 
affirmative  answer  does  not  appear  self-evident ;  for  though 
the  continuation  of  the  points  of  subdivision  is  unlimited,  the 
number  of  points  which  can  be  taken  in  the  line  is  also 
unlimited.  But  we  can  demonstrably  answer  the  question 
in  the  negative  (see  the  Society's  Treatise  on  the  Studv  qf 
Math^atics,  p.  81):  as  an  instance,  let  BD  be  equal  to 
the  aide  of  that  square  of  which  B  C  is  the  diagonal,  or  let 
BCbethe  circnmf^ence  of  that  circle  of  whieh  BD  is  the 
diameter.  In  neither  case  can  one  of  the  subdiviuons  of 
BCeverfiOlonD. 

Here  then  is  a  fhiitftil  source  of  the  necessi^  of  having 
recourse  to  approximation,  since  we  cannot  be  sure  that  any 
required  relation  between  concrete  magnitudes  is  absolutely 
expressible  in  numbers.  In  fact,  we  may  state  the  following 
as  a  result  of  experience,  Uiough,  not  so  far  as  we  know, 
capable  of  demonstration; — numbers  being  taken  athasard, 
and  submitted  to  any  process  which  requires  the  solution  of 
an  equation  higher  than  the  first  degree,  the  odds  are 
greater  than  can  be  assigned  a^tnst  obtaining  an  absolute 
result  without  approximation.  In  a  common  table  of  loga- 
rithms, fixing  at  hazard  upon  any  number,  the  odds  are 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  to  one  a^nst  choosing  a  number 

which  the  logarithm  can  be  exactly  given. 

This  would  appear  to  throw  an  air  of  uno«*t&intir  over 
almost  all  the  oonelusicms  of  pure  mathematics,  and  justly 
so,  if  it  were  not  for  the  following  truth,  which,  except  so  for 
as  the  labour  of  approximation  is  concerned,  raiders  it 
practically  immaterial  whether  a  result  is  obtained  exactly, 
or  by  approximation.  Any  equation  whatsoever,  which  ex- 
presses the  conditions  of  a  possible  problem,  if  not  capable 
of  exact  solution,  may  yet  be  so  far  satisfied  that  a  number 
or  fraction  can  be  found,  which,  on  being  tried  in  the  given 
equation,  shall  produce  an  error  smaller  than  any  we  may 
think  it  necessary  to  name  at  the  outset.  For  instance,  the 
ratio  which  the  drcumference  of  a  circle  bears  to  its  dia- 
meter does  not  admit  of  an  exact  and  absdute  determination. 
If  any  two  numbers  he  named,  their  ratio  is  either  too  great 
or  too  unall.  But  supporin^  it  asked  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  cnrele  mm  its  diameter  so  nearly,  that  the 
error  shall  not  he  so  much  as  a  foot  for  every  hundred  miles 
(tf  diameter,  or  in  that  proportion.  It  can  be  shown  tfi  be 
■ore  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  multiply  the  diameter 


by  355  and  divide  by  113 ;  which,  if  the  diameter  were  lOD 
miles,  would  give  314  miles,  280  yards,  and  one  foot-  this, 
though  too  small,  is  within  the  conditions  of  the  question, 
not  being  too  small  by  one  foot.  Again,  though  it  is  im- 
possible exactly  to  solve  the  equation  ^ = 7  or  z*— 7 = 0,  that 
is,  to  find  a  fraction  which,  multifdied  by  itself,  shall  make 
7,  yet  naming  anjr  flractiiRi,  however  small,  at  pleasure,  fix 
example,  one  nullionth  or  ■  000001,  it  is  possiUe  so  to  deter- 
mine X,  that  a^7,  though  not  absolutely  nothing,  shall  be 
less  than  the  pnqrased  fractitm,  one-milUonth. 

It  iB  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  upon  methods  of  ap- 
proximation :  no  space  which  we  could  devote  to  the  subject 
would  suffice  to  explain  any  of  them  with  Bufficient  detail 
to  render  them  of  practical  use.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  general  view  of  one  of  the  great 
methods,  we  might  say,  the  great  method,  usually  employed, 
and  shall  thereby,  in  auooMding  articles,  show  the  youag 
mathematician  tlut  various  methods,  upon  which  he  mu&t 
have  come  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  contain  a  comnKui 
principle,  though  dis^[uised  under  ma  various  fotnu  of 
calculation  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ  in  difierent 
cases.  We  must  now  suppojw  the  reader  acquainted  wiUi 
the  elements  of  the  dififorential  calculus. 

When  a  number  is  given,  and  certain  pioeesBes  are  il» 
known,  so  that  they  can  be  performed  either  exactly  or  ap- 
proximate!^, '"^  possession  of  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing question — given  the  number,  and  the  process,  to  find 
the  result  of  the  process.  Hence  immediatdy  there  resulti 
reason  for  inquiry  into  the  inverse  question — knowing  the 
process,  and  tlie  result  of  it,  what  was  the  number  on  which 
the  process  was  employed  ?  The  way  of  finding  this  number 
is  called  the  inverse  process,  and,  if  of  sufficientiy  fi«quent 
occurrence,  a  name  it\  given  to  it,  and  the  rule  for  flnwig  it 
is  put  into  words,  and  arranged  in 'its  most  systematic  ibno. 
Thus  the  process  of  s^uain^  or  multiplying  a  number  by 
itself^  is  known  when  multiphcation  is  uiown,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered,  what  is  the  square  of  2}  or  sn; 
other  number,  or  what  results  from  the  process  of  squamm 
employed  upon  the  number  2^?  From  this  arise  suck 
questions  as  the  following : — The  result  of  squaring  is  round 
to  be  51) ;  what  was  the  number  employed  f  This  can  only 
be  answered  approximately;  that  is,  no  number  squared 
can  give  exactly  50,  though  one  can  be  found,  the  square 
of  which  is  as  near  50  as  we  please.  This  operation  occurs 
sufficiently  often  to  receive  the  name  of  the  extracliua  of 
the  square  root,  and  the  rule  for  approximating  to  it  is  welt 
known.  We  can  now  carry  the  generalization  a  step  farther, 
for  the  result  of  the  last  is  to  put  a  new  process  into  our 
hands  which  we  may  consider  as  direct,  since  the  means  irf 
performing  it  in  all  caseSf  approximately  at  least,  have  been 
found.  We  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  result  of  the  pmeis 
denoted  by 

X*  +  V  ar*  -  1. 

any  number  being  substituted  instead  of  x :  but  the  inveiK 
question — namely,  suppose  the  above  process  to  have  been 
performed,  and  tlie  result  to  be  20 ;  nmt  number  was  em- 
ployed?— presents  itself  and  requires  new  investigations. 
Neither  the  direct  nor  inverse  process  in  tbis  cose  rias  re- 
ceived a  name ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  name  as  many  as 
we  may,  each  addition  will  give  new  processes,  require  new 
inverse  processes,  and  so  on  otf  inflmium. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  the  process  of  approximation, 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  dFect  which  a  small  chuige 
in  the  number  employed  would  produce  upon  the  iMUt 
We  say  a  smaU  change,  because  changes  of  any  magnitode 
require  formula)  of  great  intricacy,  compared  with  smill 
changes.  The  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  changes 
is,  among  other  things,  the  object  of  the  dipperentml 
CALCULUS ;  into  which  we  can  here  enter  no  fhrther  than 
to  state,  that  in  connexion  with  every  process  it  discorers 
others,  which  we  shall  here  call  by  the  names  of  the  pit 
derived  process,  the  second  derived  process,  &c. ;  the  two 
first  of  which  are  indispensable,  the  first  for  obtaining  the 
approximation,  the  second  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
:  occuracv  to  which  the  i^prmimation  has  been  carried. 
These  oerimrf  processes  (as  we  here  call  them)  are  the  Ent 
and  second  differential  coefficients.  [See  Differbntui- 
Calculus.] 

Let /r  represent  the  required  process  or  nmcTioiT. 
fx  sad  fx  represent  its  first  and  second  derived  fhnctions. 
We  suppose  this  notation  known  to  the  reader ;  but  any  ond 
who  has  studied  a^bra  may  be  pr^and  to  follow  us  hy 
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rradinff  the  flnt  thirteen  pagos  of  the  Society's  treatifle, 
entitled  SoMntary  Uhutrattona  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calcubu.  If  the  operations  which  fx  indicates  to 
hmve  been  Murformed  upon  x,  be  sueeeuively  performed  on 
a  and  a  +  A,  giving^  aoA/ia  4-  A),  it  may  be  prored  that 

/(o  +  A)«/a+*/'a  + <A), 

where  0  is  a  fraction  leu  than  unity,  or  9h  is  leas  than  h. 
This  rule  only  admits  of  exception  where /x  is  such  that 
either /"ar  becomes  very  large,  or  fx  very  small,  for  some 
value  of  X  lying  between  a  and  a  +  A ;  and  since  in  approxi- 
mations A  is  a  very  small  quanti^,  {his  will  rarely  luppen, 
and  when  it  does  happen,  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  ap- 
proximate will  soon  point  it  out  Let  us  now  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  find  x  in  such  a  way  that^  =  0.  Bvery  case 
may  be  eawly  reduced  to.  this :  far  examine,  to  wive  »  7 
is  to  find  or  awroximate  to  a  value  of  jv.  which  makes 
7  =^  0.  The  first  step  is  to  find  by  trial  some  value  of  x 
which  will  very  nearly  satisfy  the  proposed  conditkm,  tiiat  is 
to  find  a,  so  that  fa  shall  Be  sdmII.  No  general  rule  can 
be  eiven  for  this  part  of  the  process,  which  it,  however, 
eaai^  done  in  most  cases.  To  carry  an  examfde  with  ua, 
ui  m^KM  it  required  to  solve  the  equation :  ^ 

~  ix  =  i 

or  to  make 

a*  —  2a:  -  5  =  0. 

Here/r  iaa^  -2x  —  S,  and,  by  the  rules  of  the  di^rential 
calculuB,  fx  is  3iE"  —  2,  and  f"x  is  6x.  We  soon  find 
that  there  is  a  root  between  2  and  2*1,  for  if  x  =  2,  then 

-  2x  is  4,  and  if  T  =  21,  it  is  S'061 ;  the  first  less  than 
S,  the  latter  greater,  but  not  much.  We  therefore  take  2'I 
as  the  approximate  value  of  x  found  by  trial. 

Returning  now  to  equation  (A),  let  us  suppose  a  the 
approximate  value  imnvased  by  A,  in  such  a  way  that  a  +  A 
shall  be  the  real  value  of  x  required,  or  /  (a  +  A)  =  0. 
Thisgivea 

*  "  "  fa  +  i  /f  (a  +  ek) 

in  which  A  t»  nob  strictly  speaking,  determined,  because  it 
ooran  on  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  aide.  But  A  is 
small,  beeanse  a  is  nearly  the  value  required,  and  therefore 
we  may  appnaimate  to  the  value  of  A  mm  (B)  by  ngeetii^ 
the  small  term 

i  A  /"  (a  +  eh) 
from  the  denominator  of  the  fraction,  which  gives 

fa 

&r  an  aaproximale  value  of  A :  so  that  Htxe  new  value  of  x 
abtained  nom  the  step  just  made  is 


a  - 


With  this  new  value  of  x  we  may  recommence  the  process, 
and  And  a  new  correction ;  and  so  on. 

Resuming  the  example,  we  find  putting  a  =  2*1, 

/a  =  a»-2fl-5=i  -061, 

/'o  =  3rf  -  2  =  n-23. 


A  =  - 


-.061 
11-23 


=  -  *0054  nearly. 


x  =  a  +  A  s  2*0946  neariy. 

Trying  this  value  in  2*  -  2j:  —  5,  we  find  it  '005,  nearly ; 
leas  than  the  tenth  part  of  its  {aaoeding  vahie.  Wnh 
2  0946  for  a,  the  process  must  be  now  repeated. 

The  degree  of  approximation  thus  obtamed  may  be  esti- 
mated as  follows,  though  we  can  only  veir  briefiy  explain  it 
to  those  who  have  no  more  practice  in  the  miferential  calculus 
than  we  have  hitherto  supposed.  Resuming  the  correct 
equation  (B).  we  see  that,  if  we  call /a,  as  obtained,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  first  order,  </a)*  of  the  second,  and  so  on, 
thcD  A  will  be  of  the  same  rader  as  ^  unlets /'a  be  also  nS 
that  order,  which  is  one  of  the  ensepted  cases.  Hence,  in 
rejecting  OA,  we  reject  on^  quantities  of  the  first  wdar  fimra 
the  tennf  (a  +  W),  or  of  the  saotmd  ficm  1 A  /"  (a  +  flA), 
or  itf  the  third  order  frmn  the  whole  fta^jon,  since  /ii  is 
itBiIf    the  first  ordsr.  This  will  aimaar  ftom  the  devek^ 


ment  of  the  second  side  of  (B)  by  common  divistm. 
rejecting  6A,  and  develt^iug 

/» 

fa  +  k  hffa 
as  fiv  as  terms  of  the  second  order,  we  have 


Thus 


*-      /a^^  -  fa  2  + 


in  which,  if  on  the  second  side  we  write  ~  JJ^      A,  which 

rejects  terms  of  the  second  order  only,  we  still  reject  tmns 
of  the  »Atnf  order  only  in  the  value  of  A.  Hence 

A_  .-^  (l  .2:^)  nearly 
fa 

and  its  ratio  to  its  preceding  value  -  j^,  is 


1  -  - 


whence 


If  "a  fa 
8  (fa)* 


1  fa  fa 

2  IjW 


represents  roughly  die  greatest  part 
fa 

of  itself,  by  which  the  owrection  jf^  may  be  erroneous  the 

sign  indicating  waether  it  is  too  small  or  too  great  In  the 
preceding  example,  where  a  ~  2*1,  and  where 

/a  =     —  2a  —  5  =  -061, 
=  Sa'  -  2        =  11-23, 

ffa  =  %a  =  12-6, 

the  preceding  firaotion  is  roughly  -  — ,  so  that  the  correc- 

9!i 

tion  *005S  may  posnbly  be  one  thirty-second  of  itself  too 
great,  or  about  '0002  too  great 

This  method  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  use  for  the 
second  approximation ;  but  becomes  more  powerful  at  every 
succeeding  step.  Whatever  number  of  correct  decimal 
places  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  any  one  of  the  successive 
approximatuns,  it  is.  roughly  speakiw,  doubled  by  tiie  next ; 
since  the  second  term  of  the  precedingoevelopmentof  A,  beii^ 
I  fa 

i  tr^ 

is  of  the  same  order  as  the  square  (rf  A,  or  <tf  the  same 
order  sa 

In  treating  the  various  artieles,  division,  sQUAai  root, 
&c.,  B4UATION,  we  shall  show  that  principles  analogous  to 
the  jHcceding  have  been  adopted  in  the  rules  fiur  apiwoxi- 
mating. 

Various  methods  approximation  are  found  in  the  Hindoo 
Algebra ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  Vieta  is  the  first  who 
generalized  the  main  principle  so  far  as  to  connect  the 
approximate  solution  of  equations  with  the  particular  cases 
of  division  and  the  square  root,  which  were  known  before. 
Hutton,  in  \^  History  of  Algebra,  (see  his  Tracts.)  attri- 
butes this  extension  to  Stevinus,  but  on  searching  the  works 
of  the  latter,  we  cannot  find  anything  which,  in  our  opinion, 
justifies  the  assertion.  The  connexion  of  the  arithmetical 
rules,  in  which  successive  figures  are  sueoessively  found, 
with  the  |a«ceding,  will  not  at  once  be  obvious;  but  our 
limits  oblige  us  to  refer  to  Sqi)  atioh  on  Uus  pmnt  Newton 
first  applied  the  thewy  of  d^ved  flmetioas  directly  to  alge- 
braical equati<ms ;  and  the  method  was  fiirther  extended  by 
Lagrange. 

APRICOT  is  a  well-known  ftuit,  cultivated  commonly 
in  this  and  other  Eun^an  coontries.  The  old  English  name 
is  a-preeoMe,  of  which  apricot  is  probably  a  corruption.  Like 
many  other  ^mesticated  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
apricot  tree  is  unknown  :  nom  the  name  it  bore  among  the 
Romans,  Armeniaca,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Armenia,  to  which  country  it  is  in  fiict  assigned  by  both 
Vliny  and  Columella.  It  has,  however,  been  represented 
by  M.  Regnier,  a  French  writer,  that  it  is  rather  a  na- 
tive of  the  Oases  of  the  Desert  of  Bnrpt  an  ojnnion  Aat 
seems  to  have  been  iionned  upon  uesa  drcnmstanees . 
firstly,  that  the  modem  Greeks  call  the  aiwioot  PerikiMvi. 
which  is  neariy  the  same  as  the  AtsIhc  name  BeHAatk  • 
seeondly,  that  vast  quantities  of  this  friut.  are  actually 
dried  in  the  Oases  «id  brougl^u^.^^yjrt^^^^ 
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oallsd  Muh-mitAi  and  thirdly,  that  the  early  period  of  the 
year  when  its  Idcnsoms  unfold,  is  indicative  of  a  southwu 
rather  than  of  a  northern  climate.  As  to  the  latter  obser- 
vation, it  seems  to  be  completely  at  variance  with  facts,  fbr 
the  earliest  of  trees  in  leafing  are  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle 
and  the  sanguine  hawthorn,  which  are  both  found  wild  in 
the  coldest  parts  of  Asia.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  de- 
monstrate, from  any  published  evidence,  that  it  is  really 
found  wild  in  Armenia.  The  following  note  with  which 
we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Royle,  the  distinguished 
author  of  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountatju  and  qf  Caskmeret  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  matter: — 'The  apricot  is  frequently  found  in  the  hills 
between  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  apparently  wild,  as 
well  as  the  walnut,  peach,  and  pomegranate.  The  two 
latter  appear  to  be  perfectly  wild,  at  least  thoy  are  found 
away  from  villages  and  covering  the  sides  of  hills ;  but  the 
tatter  having  boBn  formerly  much  more  populous  than  they 
now  are,  many  sites  of  villages  and  cultivation  are  concealed 
and  overgrown  with  vegetation,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  them.  The  apricot  is  so  generally  planted  round 
villages,  that  there  are  few  without  them,  the  fruit  being 
eaten  fresh  and  also  dried,  while  a  very  ilne  oil  is  expressed 
from  the  kernel.  My  collectors  in  visiting  Cashmere  said 
the  fruit  trees  there  formed  a  perfect  jungle.  The  dried 
apricot  is  broug\it  in  considerable  quantities  from  Cashmere 
into  India,  and  called  Khoot-banee.  I  am  myself  rather  in- 
clined to  think  the  Caubul  mountains  the  source  of  many  of 
our  fruit  trees,  and  among  others  of  the  apricot.' 

As  a  domestic  fruit  iree  in  the  climate  of  England,  the 
apricot  is  a  plant  of  less  importance  than  many  others ;  the 
eari^  season  at  which  it  blossoms  causes  it  to  be  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  effect  of  spring-frosts,  so  that  a  crop  of  its 
truit  IB  very  precarbus.  It  is,  however,  very  much  culti- 
vated ;  and  it  is  therefbre  necessary  that  we  should  say 
something  of  its  varieties  and  of  the  mode  of  managing  It. 

Apricots  in  this  country  are  produced  either  upon  open 
standard  trees,  or  upon  walls  with  a  westerly  aspect ;  an 
eastern  exposure  is  extremely  unfavourable  to  them,  at  least 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  fruit  produced  upon 
walls  is  the  finest*  but  that  from  standards  is  by  fkr  the  best 
llavoured. 

Of  tlie  kinds  that  arc  cultivated  upon  walls  there  arc  only 
three  that  arc  much  worth  having,  namely,  the  orange  for 
preserving,  and  the  Moorpark  and  Turkey  for  the  table ; 
several  others  are  to  be  met  with  in  nnrsorymen's  catalogues, 
but  they  are  of  little  importance. 

There  me  only  two  sorts  that  deserve  notice  as  open  stand- 
ards, namely,  the  Breda  and  the  Brussels ;  the  former  a  small 
yellowish-brown  unspotted  kind,  the  latter  a  larger  com- 
pressed variety  with  rieb  sanguine  bU^hes  on  its  sunned  side. 
Both  these,  and  particularly  the  latter,  an  annually  loaded 
with  fruit  in  almost  any  situalion  as  far  north  as  Ipswich, 
but  we  have  not  remarked  them  beyond  that  limit.  For 
preserving,  the  purpose  to  which  the  apricot  is  best  suited, 
the  fruit  thus  obtained  is  for  superior  to  any  other,  as  it  cnn- 
bincti  a  moderate  degree  of  acidity  with  a  rich  saccharine 
quality.  In  tlie  south  of  Europe  there  is  a  sort  extenBtvely 
cultivated  for  preserving,  which  is  hardly  known  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  Frenoh  call  it  AUmge,  whiob  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Ai  BmrkhaeSt,  the  Anune  name  of  the  AfuA- 
mish  variety,  from  whidi  It  b  probable  that  the  alberge  is  not 
materially  different :  thia  sort  is  too  tender  fijr  England. 

The  rules  for  training  the  apricot  ate  essentially  the 
same  as  those  for  the  Pbach.  The  practice  is  to  arrange 
thu  shoots  upon  the  wall  In  what  is  called  the  fan  fashion, 
which  is  by  making  them  radiate  at  nearly  equal  distances 
I'rom  a  common  centre,  which  is  the  point  where  the  soion 
and  stock  are  united.  In  order  to  effect  this,  the  ^oots  are 
annually  shortened  baok  to  the  length  of  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches,  aooording  to  their  strength,  and  nailed  to  the  wall  at 
from  Ave  to  six  inehes  distance  from  each  other.  Besides 
this,  the  first  shoots  that  are  protruded  in  the  spring  should 
be  examined  in  May.  and  ail  tiiat  are  supernuous  ampu- 
tated ;  the  stoutest  entirely,  the  weakest  mly  reduced  to  t^ 
length  of  an  ineh  or  two,  when  they  will  often  become  flow- 
ering spun. 

No  stocks  for  apricots  should  ever  be  employed  except  the 
mussel  plum  and  the  common  plum  for  clayey,  or  loamy,  or 
sandy  soil ;  and  the  seedling  apricot  itself  for  sails  that  are 
warm  and  calcareous.  All  others,  and  espedally  what  is 
«:alled  the  Brunpton  stook,  axe  so  untuitehle  to  the  oomtitii- 
titn    the  aprieot.  «■  to  be  Bhcvt>Uved  and  mtftUsH. 


Beaioes  the  tn»  wricot,  there  ttre'ooDaaiomUy  sea  in 
the  gardms  Hrt*  oalbd  Uaok  or  puqile.  These  are  dlitiiut 
specie*,  one  being  Prmm  daMf/carpa,  and  the  othw  Prmtt 
£Si6Moa,  neittier  of  which  is  at  all  worth  the  tiouble  of 
vating ;  they  are  small,  dark  purple,  aiad  {hiits,  and  mxAi 
objects  of  curiosity. 

A'PRIES,  an'Eg^ptian  king,  the  son  of  Psammis,  (He- 
rod, ii.  161,)  otherwise  called  Psammuthis;  be  was  the 
eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  (Eusebius,)  or  tlie 
seventh  aMording  to  AfHcanus.  His  name  id  also  vritteli 
Ouaphres  by  the  Greeks,  and  he  appears  in  the  Hebrew  hii- 
tory  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Hophm  (Jeremiah  xliv.  30), 
Apries  Buceeeded  his  father  h.c.  fl93,  and  reigned  tventy' 
five  years.  Eftrly  In  his  reign  (s.c.  586)  Jerusalem  mi 
plundered  by  NeWhadneuar ;  after  which  a  great  number 
of  the  people  of  Jndah  took  refuge  in  Egj  pt,  under  the  eoi- 
duet  of  Johanan,  who  earriod  the  prophet  Jeremiah  with 
him  t()  Tahpanbee,  (Daphnte.)  then  tne  resblenoe  t^Oe 
Egyptian  king.  Apries.  ils  we  learn  from  Herodotui.  ntsda 
an  expedition  ogunst  Cyprus,  and  had  a  naval  eng;agement 
with  the  Tyrlans.  Near  the  close  of  his  reign  he  sent  an 
army  against  the  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  which  was  defeated 
with  great  loss.  This  caused  a  revolt  among  the  E^ptisn^ 
whieh  ended  in  the  dethronement  and  execution  «  Aym 
about  B.C.  569,  or  563.  [9ee  Amasis.]  He  was  buried  in  the 
tombs  near  the  great  temple  of  Atlienna  at  Sais,  where  hii 
ancestors  of  the  Saite  dynastv  were  interred  (Herod.  iL  169). 

APRIL,  the  fourth  montu  of  the  year,  consists  of  thirty 
days,  which  was  the  number  said  to  be  assigned  to  it  bv  Ro- 
mulus. Numa  Pompilius  derived  it  of  one  day,  wbii^  JbIiqi 
Cesar  restored,  and  which  it  has  evCTsinoe  retained.  Indw 
original  Alban  or  Latin  Calendar,  April  held  the  flnt  itiF- 
tion,  and  then  consisted  of  thirty-six  days.  (See  Pitiid, 
Lexicon  Antig.  Roman,  torn.  i.  p.  129 ;  Brady's  Ctsw  Ct 
lendaria,  p.  67.)  Its  name  is  usually  conuderad  to  bin 
been  derived  fVom  aperire,  to  open ;  either  from  the  openiig 
of  the  buds,  or  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  pnidueiDaTeg»- 
tation.  (The  Anglo-Saxons  called  it  Ootter  or  Eatter- 
Monath.  In  this  month  the  sun  travels  through  parts 
the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taurus,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  parts 
of  the  eclipiie  which  astronomers  designate  by  those  names. 
The  real  motion  of  the  sun  among  the  constellatioDs  is 
through  ports  of  Pisces  and  Aries.  [See  Prkcxisiok, 
Zodiac] 

APlUt  CEREMONIES.  The  custom  of  mahiDgfiHli 
on  the  first  of  April  is  a  practiee  well  known  in  Bamn^ 

France,  Sweden,  and  probably  in  other  countriai  m  Bo- 
rope  ;  and  it  is  belie\'ed  to  be  connected  vith  an  immemcfial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos  held  near  the  same  period  in 
India,  toward  the  end  of  Maroh,  called  the  Huli  Festinl, 
when  mirth  and  festivity  reign  among  the  Hindoos  of  eT«y 
class,  and  people  aro  sent  upon  errands  and  expeditioDi 
which  end  m  disappointment,  and  raise  a  lau^h  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  person  sent.  (See  Astat.  Rea,  vol.  li.  p.  334.) 

The  origin  of  this  April  custom  seems  unknowu  ctm 
where,  though  Bcllingen,  in  his  Etymology  qf  French  Pro- 
verbs, considers  that  it  may  possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the 
mockery  of  our  Saviour,  about  this  time,  by  the  Jevs :  > 
conjecture  which  is  in  some  degree  paralleled,  if  not 
corroborated,  by  the  custom  of  IJfttng  in  the  Easter  holidayi, 
undoubtedly  intended  to  represent  our  Saviour's  resunecficnL 

In  England,  the  first  of  April  is  usiully  tenncd  '  Alt 
Foots'  Day,'  and  the  person  imposed  upon,  an  Aiml  Fool- 
In  France  this  person  is  called  a  '  Polwon  d'Airil,'  i.e.,t 
mackarel,  or  silly  fish.  In  Scotland,  'an  April  Gowk.' 
Maurice,  Indian  Antiq.  vol.,  vi.  p.  71,  speaks  of  the  Hu|i 
Festival  as  the  celebration  of  the  period  of  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. 

A"  PRIO'RI  and  A'  POSTERIO'RI;  two  logical  term* 
signifjing,  literally,  "  fWira  a  thing  before,"  and  "from  a 
thing  after."  They  are  applied  to  distinguish  between  two 
difibrent  methods  of  reasoning,  the  first,  d  priori,  invhich 
the  conclusion  is  drawh  from  previous  argumehts,  which 
render  it  unnecessary  to  examine  the  particulars  of  thenw 
in  point;  the  second,  dpotteriori,  in  whk^  the  tbtnf;  to  he 
proved  is  examined,  and  made  the  souree  out  of  which  the 
reasoning  is  drawn.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  tbii 
these  are  rather  terms  of  common  conversation  and  writiiiK. 
than  of  logic,  properly  so  called ;  so  that  tbey  are  seldom 
notieed  by  writers  on  that  science.  The  use  of  them  ii  n) 
general  very  vague,  and  the  consequence  of  any  attempt  to 
deine  them  very  strioUy  would  be  eilher  to  make  cut  ipion 
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ftble  diffifflihiM  fat  the  my  of  finding  whore  it  ends  and 
the  other  begins.  In  common  Unguage,  we  reason  d  priori 
when  we  infer  the  existence  of  a  God  fivm  the  general 
difficulties  in  the  supposition  of  the  eiiistence  of  what  we 
then  call  the  cteatiou,  on  any  other  hypothesis ;  but  we 
reuon  d  pottariori  vfaan  we  infer  tfat  lune  Iroai  marki 
of  intdligant  eimtriwice  in  tbii  pwtioultr  erofitiiKi  with 
which  «»  ate  uqiuinted. 

The  tem  d  priori  v.  howmr,  freqnentiy  used  in  a  «ensa 
which  implies  "  prarioiu  to  any  speeial  examinaUm."  As 
when  a  sentence  begins  with  "  d  priori  we  shottid  think, 
&c.  &c."  which  in  most  eases  will  be  found  to  mean  no- 
thinff  more  than  an  expression  of  the  leaning  which  the 
speaker  found  his  mind  intdined  to.  when  he  had  only  heard 
we  proposition,  and  before  he  had  investigated  it. 

All  d  priori  reasoning  is  dubious,  to  say  the  least :  in 
but  very  few  cases,  if  any,  are  we  able  to  say  wq  know 
sufficient  beforehand  to  render  this  sort  of  argument  safe. 
The  whole  mass  of  sohool'  ieaming,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  overturned  by  the  inductive  phUoeophy,  was 
tmaad  upon  d  priori  argument.  But  thou^  the  method  is 
of  little  efiect  towards  the  estaUishroent  of  truQi,  it  is  highly 
effeetive  in  ita  discovery ;  indeed,  bv  the  vary  nature  el  its 
defluition,  it  must  be  the  guide  wbicn  points  out  the  probable 
direction  in  which  the  thing  sought  may  be  found.  Co- 
Imnbua  went  to  look  fbr  the  continent  of  America,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  r^rtain  convictions  of  his  own<  derived  frtmi 
d  prwri  reasoning.  So  far  he  was  right :  but  had  ht  eon- 
tented  himself  with  writing  a  quarto  volume  to  prove  the 
existenoe  of  the  new  continent,  by  reasons  whi(^  were  only 
strong  enough  to  make  it  right  to  look  for  more,  some  less 
ieaaginative  d  poifMion  rsasoiiHr  would  have  be«i  the  leal 
discoverer. 

APSIDES,  a  Oreek  terai,  used  to  signify  those  poinU  of 
s  planet's  orbit  in  whieh  it  is  moving  at  right  angles  to  the 
Une  drawn  to  the  primary.  These  pmnts  are  also  ttioae  of 
greatest  and  least  distance  fWnn  the  primary.  [See  Apoon 
and  Fbkises  for  the  yioon  and  sun ;  Aphsliox  and  Ps- 
RiBiLioir  for  the  earth  or  a  planet.] 

APT,  a  town  in  Francs,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissament 
iu  the  department  of  Vauolusa,  about  nine  leagues  (twenty- 
two  miles)  E.  <X  Avignon  according  to  Re^hard's  IHiurarf 
but  oonsiderably  more  (above  thirty  miles)  by  measurement 
on  the  best  maps*.  It  is  a  very  antient  town,  having  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Romans,  who  planted  a  colony  hers  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Apta  Julia.  There  are  some  remains 
of  antiquity the  pveaent  walls  are  stud  to  be  of  Roman  ori- 
gin, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  an  amphitheatre. 

Apt  ia  on  the  sonnk  bank  of  tlie  Caulon  or  Calavon,  (a 
feeder  of  the  Durance,)  and  there  is  a  fine  loidge  ^  one 
adi  mvt  this  stream.  It  possesses  an  old  oathedraU  (for  it 
was  a  bishopric  before  the  revolution,)  in  the  attbtenanean 
chapels  of  which  ars  several  antient  remains.  The  chief 
brade  of  the  town  is  in  dried  fkuits,  especially  plums.  The 
inhabitants  manufootnre  wax  candles,  which  are  in  conai- 
desable  lepnte,  wooUen  stuflb,  hats,  and  leather ;  they  also 
spin  cotton  and  silk.  The  neighbourhood  Aunishes  ochre  of 
excellent  quality,  and  earth  for  pottery.  The  population, 
according  to  Malte  Brun,  is  5433.  43°  33'  N.  hit..  5°  25'  E. 
hmv* 

The  arrondissement  of  Apt  contains  500  square  miles, 
and  above  52,000  inhabitants, 

APTERAL,  a  term  used  in  architecture  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  a  mode  of  arrangement  peculiar  to  the 
temples  of  the  antient  Greeks  and  Iwmans.  It  is  formed 
from  a  Greek  compound  term,  signifying  *  not  havings  wing,' 
or  *  without  wings and  in  tms  sense  U  is  appued  to  a 
temple  having  prostyles,  or  porticoes  of  columns  projecting 
fnm  its  fronts  or  ends,  but  of  which  the  columns  do  not  ex- 
tend laterally,  and  run  along  the  flanks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  ptriptoral.  [See  Pbripterai, 
or  Pbriptbros.]  The  Pannellenium  of  .£gina,  a  plan  of 
which  will  be  found  with  the  article  ^oina,  vol.  i.,  p.  141, 
is  peripteral;  but  if  the  outer  columns  of  the  fronts,  wiUi 
the  ranges  along  the  flanks,  were  removed,  the  temple 
would  then  be  lateral,  as  it  would  be  also  amphifwostyle. 
The  parallelogrammio  temples  of  the  Romans  were  for 
the  most  part  simply  apteral  prostyles,  and  their  arrange- 
ment has  been  much  more  followed  in  modem  woriu  than 
that  of  the  Greek  temples,  which  are.  with  ftw  exMptions, 
peripteral.    Our  modem  churches  which  have  porticoes, 

*  Maa  InguM  and  thne-qavtfn  of  twatty-ire  to  (he  degiw  («qiul  to 
twc^-MTRi  SngUah  allu).  {DkL  Onv.  4a  la  FraMA) 


though  some  of  them  are  professedly  on  the  Greek  model, 
are,  nevertheless,  generally,  illustrations  of  the  apteral  ar- 
rangement, and  of  these  that  of  St.  Pancras  in  London 
may  be  best  referred  to  as  an  example. 

APULKIUS  (LUCIUS),  a  Platonic  philosopher.  He 
lived  in  the  second  century,  and  was  bom  at  Madaurus  in 
Africa.  He  studied  first  at  Carthage,  then  at  Athens,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  where  be  acquued  the  lAtin  language 
without  the  help  of  a  master.  He  was  a  man  of  a  curious  and 
inquisitive  disposition,  especially  on  religious  subjects; 
and  to  gratify  this  curiosity,  he  tinvelled  extensively,  and 
sought  to  obtain  initiation  m  the  various  mysteries,  as  they 
were  oalled,  by  which  the  peculiar  tenets  of  many  religious 
and  philosophical  sects  were  veiled.  Having  spent  nearly 
his  whole  fortune  on  these  journeys,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  was  admitted  as  a  priest  into  the  service  of  Osiris.  He 
practised  at  Rome  for  some  time  as  an  advocate,  and  then 
returned  to  seek  his  fortune  in  bis  native  country)  Africa. 
Here  lie  met  with  distinguished  success :  but  he  set  him- 
self more  at  his  ease  by  a  prudent  marriage,  than  even  by 
his  professional  gains.  A  wifiow,  by  name  Pudentilla, 
neither  young  nor  handsome,  had  wealth,  and  wanted  a 
husband.  She  took  a  fency  to  him ;  hut  the  marriage  in- 
volved him  in  a  vexatious  lawsuit.  The  lady's  relations 
set  up  a  plea  that  he  had  attacked  her  heart  and  money 
with  the  weapons  of  sorcery ;  and  the^  accused  him  of 
being  a  magician  before  Claudius  Moximus,  proconsul  of 
Africa.  Apuleius  made  a  spirited  defence ;  and  his  Apo- 
iogy,  or  Oratia  de  Magia,  still  extant,  is  a  purious  and 
valuable  speoimen  of  the  literature  of  the  age.  The  Golden 
As*,  otherwise  called  the  Metamorphosis,  ^e  best-known 
work  of  Apuleius,  is  a  running  satire  on  the  absurdities  of 
magie,  the  crimes  of  the  priesthood,  the  amorous  intrigues  of 
debauchees,  and  the  systematic  outrages  of  thieves  and 
robbers.  The  dupes  to  the  laseai-ch  af^t  the  philotiopher  s 
atone  sflboted  to  find  autbori^  for  their  fantastic  science 
laid  down,  uid  their  liopes  of  success  encouraged,  in  that 
work.  The  epiaodes  are  the  moat  valuable  pwtions  tk  the 
pises ;  especially  that  of  Kyche.  Many  persons  have  taken 
all  that  is  related  in  it  for  true  history :  St.  Augualin  him- 
self had  his  doubts  on  this  head;  and  did  not  feel  satisfied 
that  Apuleius  had  designed  this  book  only  as  a  romance. 
Some  of  the  antients  have  spoken  contemptuously  of  this 
performance.  Macrobius  makes  over  the  Golden  Ass  and 
all  such  romances  to  the  perusal  of  nurses  and  gossips. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  his  defects,  Apuleius  was  an 
unwearied  student,  and  has  touched  many  passages  with  a 
masterly  hand.  He  wrote  numerous  works  in  verse  and 
prose,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  lost.  They  are  enu- 
merated in  the  Dissertation  de  Vita  et  Scriptu  Apuleii, 
prefixed  by  Wower  to  his  edition,  and  adopted  into  tito 
Delphin.  It  is  probable  that  Apuleius  wrote  some  books 
in  Greek  aa  well  as  in  Latin.  He  alio  Mandated  Hato's 
Phtsdon,  and  the  Jrilkmtic  of  Nieomaohus.  He  wrote 
tnmtiiBeR  De  E^bliea,  De  Numeris,  BXiil  De  Munea.  Frag- 
ments from  his  Table  Questiofu,  his  Lettere  to  CerelUa,  his 
Proverbs,  his  Hermagorat,  and  his  Ludicra,  are  scattered 
up  and  down  in  quotation.  Besides  his  Golden  Ats  and  his 
Apology,  his  work  De  Dogmate  Platoms,  containing  three 
treatises,  1.  De  PhiioeopHia  Naturali,  2.  De  PfitMsophia 
Morali,  S.  De  PkilototAia  Rationali ;  his  books.  Da  Deo 
Socratit,  De  JUundo,  which  is  a  translation  from  Aristotle, 
and  his  Ptorida,  have  survived.  He  took  great  pleasure  in 
dedaiming,  and  was  heard  with  universal  applause.  The 
effect  produced  by  his  pleading  at  CEea  was  so  great,  that  the 
audience  burst  into  a  unsnimous  demand  for  me  honours  ot 
citiiuiship  to  be  conferred  on  him.  The  people  of  Cartilage 
ware  so  delighted  with  his  do^uence,  that  they  perpetuated 
the  remembrance  of  it  l^  erecting  his  statue.  Several  other 
cities  paid  him  the  same  eompliment.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  printed  separately,  with  notes  by  learned  critics. 
The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numMous :  that  in  most 
general  use  is  the  Delphin,  in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

The  Golden  A»»  has  been  very  frequentiy  trawlated.  The 
Biographie  Umwteile  enumerates  six  French  translations 
and  four  Italian,  besides  translations  into  Spanish,  Cverman, 
Flemish,  and  English.  W.  Adlington'a  English  translation, 
first  printed  in  1566,  was  reprinted  in  1571,  15S2,  1596 
1 639,  and  probablylator  al«o.  The  latest  and  best  Englis 
trandation  is  by  Thos.  Taylor.  London,  1829.  one  vol.  svo. 
This  Tolome  eonteins  also  the  treatise  on  the  (Sod  of  -So- 
crates, and  othw  traatiaea;  with  slifo  of  Apuleius  prefixed. 

APU'LIA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  divuiaps  of  louthwn 
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Italy  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its  limits  were  on  the 
east  and  north  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  north-west  the 
river  Frento,  or  perhaps  the  Tifemus,  which  divided  it  from 
toe  Frentani,  Samniura  on  thb  west,  Lucania  on  the  south, 
and  Mesaapia  on  the  south-east.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Romans  ever  considered  the  Messapian  peninsula,  now 
called  Terra  d'Otranto,  as  part  of  ApuUa.  In  remoter  ages, 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  name  of  lapygia  (see  Herod,  iv.  99.).  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Daunii.  the  Peucetii  or  Psediculi.  the  Messapians, 
and  the  Salentini.  who  were  all  said  to  be  descendants 
Greek  or  Pelasgio  colonies.  The  original  Apulians  won 
probably  a  tribe  of  the  Opioi  or  Osd.  (Niehuhr's  Hi^.  qf 
Rorne^  vol.  i.) 

According  to  Straho  (vi.  p.  283),  the  Peucetii  extended 
along  the  ooast  from  Brundisium  to  Buium.  a  distance  of 
about  700  stadia ;  north  of  the  Peucetii  were  the  Daunii, 
and  then  the  ApuU.  extending  to  the  southern  confines  of 
the  Frentani.  Straho  adds,  tnat  in  his  time  the  names  of 
Peucetii  and  Daunii  were  not  in  use  among  the  natives,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  the  antient  limits  of  these  people. 
Roman  Apulia,  in  its  extended  sense,  included  the  countries 
of  the  Apuli,  the  Daunii.  and  the  Peucetii.  The  islands  of 
Diomedes,  now  called  Tremiti,  belonged  also  to  it  The  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Apulia  were  Teanum,  Luoeria.  Asculum,  Ar- 
gyrippa  or  Arpi,  Sipontum,  Salapia,  Barium.  Egnatia,  Canu- 
sium,  andVenusia,  the  birth-plaoa  of  Horace.  This  country 
suffbred  greatlv  duriur  the  second  Punic  war,  when  some  of 
its  towns  sidea  with  Hannibal  and  others  wiUi  Rome.  The 
whole  Anally  became  subject  to  the  Roman  sway.  After  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Goths,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Longobards,  and  the  Saracens.  The  N<Hinans  con<iuered 
ApiUia  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Norman  kings  of 
Sidly  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Apulia  and  princes  of 
Capua.  These  two  names  included  the  whole  of  their  con- 
tinental dominions.  When  afterwards  the  monarchy  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Sicily  tdtra  phamm,  and 
Sicily  citra  pharum,  the  latter  Tulgariy  called  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  tne  name  of  ApuUa  was  definitively  limited  to 
one  ta  the  four  divisions  of  the  continental  kmgdran,  con- 
sisting of  the  Apulia  of  the  Romans  and  the  Messapian 
peninsula.  [See  PnoLiA.l 

APURE  RIVER.   [See  Orinoco.] 

APURIMAC,  a  liver  in  South  America,  which  carries 
off  sdl  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Cordilleras,  between  the  1 1th  and  16th  degrees  of  south 
lat  Its  source  is  in  the  high  range  which  extends  to  the 
north  of  Areqmpa,  near  the  1 6th  degree  of  lat.,  under  the 
parallel  of  the  northern  purt  of  the  lake  of  Titicaca,  to  the 
north-west  of  that  lake,  and  nearly  under  the  meridian  of 
72°.  At  first  it  runs  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  declines 
to  the  north-east,  descending  in  that  direction  in  a  trans- 
verse vaUey  of  the  ranse  to  the  meridian  of  71°,  where 
it  enters  into  a  longitudinal  valley,  and  suddenly  changes 
its  course  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  it  traverses 
3°  of  lat,  from  the  15th  to  the  12th.  In  this  space  its 
waters  are  increased  by  two  tributaries,  the  Caleamayo  and 
the  ViUeamea^o.  The  former  joins  it  from  the  west  having 
gathered,  in  its  course  of  about  1 50  miles,  the  waters  of 
many  small  rivers,  which  descend  fh>m  the  western  range 
of  the  Cordilleras  in  transverse  valleys.  The  Villcamayo 
runs  to  the  east  of  the  Apwirmai,  in  a  longitudinal  valley, 
nearly  parallel  to  it,  from  15°  to  l'i°;  and  is  separated  from 
the  Apurimac  by  a  high  range  of  mountains.  This  stream 
runs  upwards  of  220  miles.  Near  12°  lat,  the  Apurimac 
is  joined  by  the  Jauja  or  Xaaixa,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  its  tributaries,  which  rises  between  the  1 0th  and 
1 1th  degrees  of  south  lat,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  that 
diain,  tnm  which,  on  tiie  north,  the  Tuoguragua  and 
Huallagna  descend,  and  flows  down  in  a  loogibidinal  valley 
from  north  to  south,  till  it  nearly  reaches  the  13th  degree 
of  lat  Here  it  changes  its  course,  ninntng  to  the  east ;  but 
it  soon  returns  to  the  12th  degree  by  two  hends  of  a  semi- 
circular form,  afterwords  enters  the  plains,  and  joins  the 
Apurimac  under  the  12th  d^ree  of  south  lat,  after  a 
course  of  about  300  miles. 

After  its  junction  with  the  Xauxa,  the  Apurimac  runs 
through  the  plains  in  a  north-eastern  direction  till  it 
meets,  in  10°  45'  south  lat.,  the  Pangoa,  which  brings 
down  all  the  waters  descending  from  the  eastern  declivity 
of  ijjie  mountain-range  shirting  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa  on 
the  east;  and  at  this  junotion  tiie  name  of  the  Apurimac  is 


changed  into  that  of  Tconbo,  undnr  which  nune  it  unitei 
in  10°  31'  with  the  Parobeni,  and  then  lakes  the  name  o( 
Uecu/aU.  The  whole  course  of  the  Apuiiiiue  xan  amount 
to  nearly  500  miles. 

It  does  not  seem  that  either  the  Apurimac  or  any  of  its 
tributaries  is  adapted  to  the  transport  of  commodities 
Their  rapid  course  in  a  stony  bed  between  high  rocks,  and 
the  shallowness  of  their  waters,  render  them  entirely  unfit 
fer  navigation.  On  the  contrary,  they  oppose  amsiirable 
obstacles  to  travelling  by  land,  on  aecount  of  the  hd^t 
and  steepness  of  their  rocky  banks,  and  in  many  plaew 
cannot  be  paaaed  hut  by  bridges  made  of  cords  or  willov- 
twiga,  after  the  fashioa  of  wicker^wwk.  Our  authoriiiei 
do  not  mention  any  fish  in  these  riven.  The  only  advin- 
tage  which  is  derived  from  them  is  tlte  fertilising  of  a  far 
low  tracts  along  their  banks,  by  ^  spreading  <tf  tioir 
waters. 

The  valleys  through  which  tiiey  flow,  though  of  oonndo^ 
able  length,  are  rather  narrow.  Near  the  sources  they  m 
mere  crevices  and  ravines,  but  lower  down  they  widen  to 
an  average  breadth  of  two  or  three  miles,  which  sometinHi 
extends  even  to  five.  They  are,  however,  not  witbont 
cultivation.  As  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  lie  bctweea 
6000  and  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  no  tropical 
productions  can  be  raised  on  them,  but  they  produce  the 
grains  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and  barley,  and  our 
fruits,  as  also  great  quantity  of  papas.  In  the  lower  {Mils, 
especially  towards  the  eastern  plains,  sugar,  taiao,  ani 
cotton  are  raised  in  great  quantity;  the  first  is  veiy  abun- 
dant in  the  lower  valtey  of  the  3^uxa  and  Apurimac;  ud 
here  the  gardens  are  chiefly  planted  with  plantains  aad 
pine-apples.  Indian  com  and  yams  are  cnltinted  fbr  eon- 
sumption.  The  mountains  which  skirt  the  valleys  alM 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Apurimac  and  its  tributuiet 
IS  the  most  important  and  most  populous  part  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Peru ;  it  comprehends  the  three  departments  of 
Jurtin  or  Tarma,  Ajfoatdto  or  Guat^anga,  and  Cuzco.  Its 
superior  cultivation  is  to  be  attributed  not  only  to  its  being 
much  more  fertile  than  the  oountries  along  tl^  Pacific  bat 
also  probablT  still  more  to  the  higher  d^ree  al  ciidlitatiaQ 
which  its  inhabitants  had  attained,  under  tbe  reiat  d  dw 
Incas.  hefbro  tbe  discovery  of  America.  It  is  mi  ^aoiij 
inhabited  and  cultivated  by  the  industrious  descendanlia 
the  antient  Peruvians,  and  contains  many  towns  of  import- 
ance, among  which  we  may  mention  Tarma,  Guanca  Vdica, 
and  Guamanga,  in  the  valley  of  the  Xauxa.  and  Cuzco,  die 
antient  residence  of  the  Peruvian  monaicfas,  in  the  viUey 
of  the  Villcamayo.  (Alcedo's  DieUonar!/,  Humboldt's  and 
Maw's  Travels.) 

APUS,  (Constellation,)  from  the  Greek  arovc,  without 
feet,  used  to  signiiy  the  bird  of  Paradise,  the  aou  Indica  of 
LinnieuB.  whi<£  was  fi>rmerly  believed  to  have  no  feet.  U 
is  a  constellatioa  introduced  by  Baykr,  and  lies  too  nav 
the  south  pole  to  he  visible  in  our  bemiaphere.  It  it  flu^ 
rounded  by  Oetans,  Pavo,  Trian^um  Auatrale,  and  Cs»- 
le<m.   Its  principal  stars  are  dtMignated  as  f<riJows  ■ 
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AQUAFORTIS.   [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

AQUA-REOIA.  [See  Chlokinb.] 

AQUA'RIUS,  (GonsteUation,)  the  Water-beucr,  ooe  of 

the  twelve  zodiacal  crasteUations.  Its  Greek  name  b 
'rSpoxooc,  the  Water-pourer.  In  the  Indian  lodiac  it  it 
simply  a  wateiiug,  the  name  of  which,  according  to 
gentil,  is  Coumham,  and  the  same  in  the  Arabic  :  in  ttie 
Egyptian,  it  is  a  male  figure  holding  two  urns,  finm  which 
the  water  flows.  The  mytbolt^  of  the  Greeks  refers  tbe 
Water-bearer  in  diffraent  places  to  the  fables  of  Deucalion, 
Ganymedes,  Aristffius,  and  Cecrops.  Its  probable  origi^ 
however,  whether  we  place  the  origin  of  tbe  zodiac  in  India 
or  Egypt,  is  the  watery  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  sua 
was  in  this  sign.  Dupuis,  who  supports  the  latter  t^inioB. 
thinks  that  Aquarius  as  well  as  Capricornus  and  Piwet 
refer  to  the  months  of  the  year  during  which  the  inundtdion 
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(rf  the  Nile  took  place :  LegentO,  who  advocates  the  latter, 
imae^es  that  they  represent  the  rainy  season  which  is  ahso- 
lutefy  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  rice-crops. 
The  eonsteffation  Aquarius  may  he  found  in  the  heavens 

by  producing  southward  a  Una  drawn  through  the  bright 
stars  in  the  head  of  Andromeda  and  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 
This  line  passes  through  the  two  brightest  stars  in  Aquarius, 
a  and  fi,  situated  in  the  two  shoulders.  The  middle  point 
between  these  two  shoulder  stars  is  on  the  meridian  at  12, 
10,  8,  and  6  P.M.  in  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November  respectively,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
thirty-flve  degrees. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  the  coruiellation 
and  the  aign  of  t?te  Zodiac  (see  Pbkckssion).    The  latter 

the  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  begins  at  the  horn  of  the 
constellation  Capricornus  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  body 
of  that  of  Aquarius,  comprising  thearc  of  longitude  between 
300^  and  330°,  and  fwming  the  sun's  path  between  January 
SOth  and  February  20th. 

The  following  are  the  designations  of  &e  various  stars  in 
Aquarius.  Those  in  the  column  marked  ftamsteed,  &c., 
which  have  no  parentheses  or  letter,  are  as  marked  by 
FUmsteed  :  those  inclosed  in  (  )  were  added  in  Piazzi's 
catalogue  :  those  in  [  ]  were  added  by  Bradley  ;  and  the 
one  mark*^i  Z  by  Baron  Zach  : 
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mal* habttually  nude,  m  to  vhieh  they  occaaonaliy  mort 
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for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food  or  seeking  shelter,  is  so 
intimatdy  connected  with,  and  bears  so  obvious  a  relation 
to,  not  only  their  manners  and  economy,  but  likewise 
their  outward  ftrms  and  internal  structure,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  those  who  first  turned  their  attention  to  Uie 
study  of  zoology,  and  sought  to  introduce  the  principles 
of  classification  into  the  animal  kingdom,  should  have 
been  so  forcibly  struck  with  its  importance,  as  to  have 
made  it  the  primary  basis  of  their  system.  '  Animals,' 
says  Aristotle  {Hitt.  b.  i.  c.  1),  'may  be  distributed  into 
different  classes  according  to  their  manner  of  living,  their 
actioiis,  their  character,  and  their  parts.  ....  Considered 
according  to  their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  and 
their  character,  they  arc  divided  into  terrestrial  and  aquatic. 
The  aquatic  are  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  fl^es,  pass  their  whole  life  in  the 
water,  breathe  that  element  and  find  their  food  in  it ;  nor 
do  they  ever  lemve  it:  the  othen  obtain  their  fbod  in  the 
water,  and  even  habitually  reside  in  it,  but  they  do  not 
breathe  it ;  they  breathe  air,  and  bring  forth  their  young  on 
dry  land.  Among  these  latter  some  are  provided  with  feet  and 
walk  upon  drj'  land,  others  have  wings  and  tly,  and  others, 

like  the  water  serpent,  have  no  feet  Aquatic  aniunla 

inhabit  seas,  lakes,  marshes,  and  rivers.'  These  principles 
of  classification,  in  which  the  habits  of  animals  take  prece- 
dence of  those  modifications  in  their  organic  conformation 
which  produce  these  very  habits,  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  adopted  by  scientific  naturalists ;  notwithstanding  which 
there  is  perhaps  no  inquiry  which  can  engage  the  attention 
of  the  zoologist,  more  fruitful  in  extensive  views  and  inte- 
resting ^e8nlt^  than  the  consideration  of  the  ornnic  struc- 
ture of  animals  in  relation  to  the  etement  in  which  nature 
has  ordained  them  to  live. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  animals  which 
reside  entirely  in  the  water,  and  seett  their  food  and  nu]> 
ture  their  young  in  that  element.  All  their  organiM- 
tion,  even  to  the  most  minute  circumstance,  is  rigidly 
adapted  to  these  purposes.  The  extremities  by  which  pro- 
gressive motion  is  perfOTmed  in  the  acts  of  walking  and 
flying,  would  be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  movements  of 
animals  residing  in  an  element  of  the  same  specific  gravity 
as  their  own  bodies :  these  organs  accordingly  are  either 
entirely  wanting,  or  are  reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  which 
serve  indeed  to  keep  the  body  steady  and  preserve  its  e^oi- 
librium,  but  are  entirely  useless  in  assisting  its  pn^fresaum. 
Such  are  the  yfn«  of  fishes,  and  theJHj^ert,  as  they  are 
called,  of  cetaceous  animals.  The  real  organ  of  progression 
in  both  cases  is  the  body  itself,  which  is  prolonged  and  atte- 
nuated towards  the  tail,  compressed  on  the  sides,  and  pro- 
vided with  extremely  powerftil  muscles,  with  which,  by 
alternately  striking  the  water  on  either  side,  the  animal 
propels  itself  forward  with  a  force  and  velocity  unexampled 
in  any  other  class  of  animated  beings.  It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple that  we  often  see  a  boat  urged  forwards  by  means  of  a 
single  oar  in  the  stem.  The  great  majority  of  these  ani- 
mals not  only  reside  habitually  in  the  water,  and  seek  their 
food  there,  but  likewise  breaue  that  element,  and  are  eon- 
sequently  famished  with  an  appropiiile  wppuvtn  for  ex- 
tracting the  vivifying  princmie  from  its  general  maw.  Thew 
tribes  may  reride  at  any  depth  of  the  ocean  and  fbr  any 
length  of  time ;  tiiey  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  coming 
frequently  to  the  surf^  for  the  putpose  of  breathing,  ana 
their  organization  is  modified  accordingly.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  tail  broad  horizontally,  it  is  brmid  in  avertical  direc- 
tion, which  enables  them  to  turn  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  is  no  impediment,  but  rather  an  assistant  to  their  for- 
ward movements.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  cetaceous 
tribes :  these  animals,  though  residing  entirely  in  the  water, 
breadie  air  by  means  of  lungs  like  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and 
are  consequently  obhged  to  come  continually  to  the  surfooe. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  provided  with  a  powerful  cartila- 
ginouB  UAff^^^iud  horumttaUjf,  by  moving  which  npwards 
or  downwards  as  the  occasion  nqmraa,  th^  dssocoia  to  or 
ascend  from  the  greatest  depths  of  tiie  ooean  with  almoit 
intavdible  speed.  Fishw,  uiough  capable  of  proeeeding 
straight  forwards,  or  of  turning  with  great  rapidity,  are 
comparatively  slow  in  changing  their  depthit ;  and  if  they 
breathed  air,  they  would  frequently  be  &uffi>cated  before  they 
could  arrive  at  the  surface,  from  the  vertical  position  of  the 
tail  not  being  adapted  to  propel  them  in  a  vertical  direction. 
But  by  a  simple  change,  merely  by  the  direction  of  the  tail 
being  altered  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizuitaJl  position,  the 
object  of  nature  is  socomplisbedi  and  the  idr-t»eathiiui  ceta- 
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oeous  animals  are  adapted  to  all  the  ciicumstanoes  of  on 
aquatic  life.  Another  beautiful  adaptation  is  observed  in  the 
position  of  the  mammiBt  for  the  cetacoa,  like  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds,  suckle  their  young ;  tliese  are  situated  upon 
Uie  breast,  and.  when  ^e  young  animal  requires  to  suck, 
the  mother  stands,  as  it  were,  upright  in  the  water,  with 
her  bead  and  shoulders  elevated  aboTo  the  turbce,  sup- 
porting herself  hy  meana  of  her  flippers  or  fore-oaws.  In 
niit  position  she  is  enabled  to  supply  her  cub  witn  the  food 
which  nature  has  provided,  and  which  she  cpuld  not  have 
aceompliahed  had  tho  roamnue  Iwen  placed  in  any  other 
position. 

There  is  another  extensive  tribe  of  aquatic  animabi,  which 
are  provided  with  perfect  articulated  members,  sometimes, 
indee<l.  supplied  with  fringes  which  convert  them  into  a 
swimming  apparatus,  but  always  adapted  to  enable  the 
animals  to  walk  or  crawl  along  the  bottom.  Such  is  the 
case  with  all  the  crustaceous  tribes,  the  prabs,  lobsters, 
prawns,  &c. ;  and  these  animals,  as  is  well  known,  can 
walk  on  dry  land  with  the  same  ease  as  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ooean.  I/Vnen  they  swim,  it  is  by  means  of  the  toil,  which 
is  alway*  constructed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  is  large 
and  powerful. 

Nor  is  the  modification  of  structure  less  striking,  when 
ve  examine  those  land  animals  which  breathe  air,  and 
resort  only  occasionally  to  the  wateir,  than  vhen  ve  con- 
template the  tribes  which  make  it  their  constant  re- 
sidence. Progressive  motion  on  land  and  in  water  are 
so  different,  that  the  organs  best  adapted  to  the  one  sort 
are  exactly  the  moat  unsuited  for  the  other.  In  tho  one 
case,  the  body  being  much  heavier  than  the  surroimding 
medium,  requires  to  be  supported,  or  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  as  progression  is  performed  by 
the  same  organs  which  aene  for  supports,  it  follows  that 
the  speed  of  the  animal's  coune  will  be  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  its  extremities,  in  the  other  case,  tha 
body  being  already  supported  by  the  element  in  which  it 
floats,  length  of  the  extremities  would  be  only  an  im- 
padimant  to  the  progress  of  the  animal,  and  consequently 
they  are,  in  sudi  cases,  either  entirely  wonting,  or  roduced 
to  a  rudimentary  form,  at  least  in  perfectly  aquatic  animals. 
Those  which  resort  indifferently  either  to  the  land  or  water, 
as  they  are  intermediate  in  habits,  so  are  they  likewise  inter- 
mediate in  structure  between  these  two  extremes ;  and  the 
degree  in  which  their  organization  is  modified,  when  com- 
parad  with  either  of  the  two  types,  is  exactly  proportioned 
to  tha  diffarence  of  their  habits  and  economy.  All  mam- 
mals and  reptiles,  for  instance,  which  seek  thair  food  in 
frMh-teatat  rivers  and  lakes,  partalu  more  of  terrestrial 
than  ik  aquatic  habits ;  the  extent  of  water  with  which 
they  are  eonvefsant  is,  in  this  ease,  very  smaU  when  com- 
pMed  to  the  extent  of  land,  and  Uieir  organiiatiwi  ditiEera 
but  slighdy  ftom  that  of  ordinary  land  animals  ;  their  ex- 
tremitiea  ate  perfectly  developed,  and  of  the  ordinary  form, 
the  principal  difference  being  that  their  toes  are  united  by 
an  expanded  web  or  raembrane,  which  gives  the  paw  a 
brood  oar-like  ifxtm,  and  thus  converts  it  into  a  convenient 
instrument  uf  swimming,  at  the  same  time  thai  it  scarcely 
interferes  with  the  most  perfect  ireedom  of  walking  and 
running  on  land.  Of  this  nature  ore  the  extremities  of  all 
the  vertebrated  terrestrial  animals  which  seek  their  fixid  in 
fresh  water,  the  otters,  bearars,  &c  among  mammals ;  the 
whole  order  of  Natatores,  comprising  the  ducks,  swans,  pe- 
lieau,  gulls,  auks,  pufflns.  &c.  among  the  iMrds ;  and  the 
erooo^s,  alligators,  frndi-water  ti^rtcMses,  and  frog^,  among 
tha  reptiles.  All  these  animal*  are,  pn^rly  speaking,  web- 
IbotBd,  and  duir  aquatio  habits  an  less  prominent  and 
powwhil  than  their  terrestrial ;  their  organs  «  moti<»i  in  ftuit 
are  but  little  different  from  tluwe  of  common  terrestrial  ani- 
mals. In  those  which  frequent  the  »aU  toaiar,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  aquatic  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  terres- 
trial :  they  uve  lass  on  land  than  in  water,  and  the  structure 
of  tiieir  extremities  approximates  more  to  that  of  purely 
aquatic  than  of  terrestrial  animals.  Their  legs  ore  short  and 
inswted,  or,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  common  integuments  of 
tbe  body,  as  fiir  as  the  elbows  and  knees  respectively,  leaving 
apparent  only  a  short  fin-like  jforn,  which  is  unadapted  to 
terrestrial  profnession*  exactly  m  proportion  to  its  fitness  as 
an  organ  of  awimaung.  Their  progress  on  land  is  conse- 
mienny  alow  and  diffieult;  they  creep  rather  than  walk, 
dr^tgjnsr  the  body  alwg  the  ground,  and  leaving  a  broad 
mark  behind  them.  Few  species  tx)8sesg  even  this  limited 
oower  of  tmastrial  uotioa ;  those  which  do,  however,  have 


the  structure  of  the  extremities  a  little  less  apprtouipated 
to  the  form  of  fins  than  the  purely  oceanic  species.  The 
seals  and  walruses,  for  instance,  have  the  bones  of  thf  pawa 
and  feet  similar  to  those  of  ordinar)'  land  quadrupeds,  only 
mucn  shorter  and  more  flattened,  and  the  hind-legs  are 
thrown  baokwazdk  in  Uie  same  direction  as  ifhe  toil.  Still 
they  are  enabled  to  use  the  extremities,  in  a  ccrtun  degree, 
for  walking  or  creeping  on  dry  land ;  but  the  num«ioui 
tribes  of  c^accous  animals  which  can  execute  no  Icind  of 
motion  whatever  out  of  tho  water,  have  the  bones  of  the  an- 
terior extremities  flattened  and  connected  together  tike  the 
stones  uf  a  mosaic  pavement,  wbiUt  tlie  posterior  memtwrs 
are  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  the  cai>e  with  the  sea- 
tortoiiics,  or,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,  turtles, 
when  compared  with  those  which  Ircquent  fresh  wstct 
ponds  and  rivers;  the  forpi  of  their  extremities  approxi- 
mates more  nearly  to  that  of  fins  than  of  fpet,  aiid  their 
aquatic  habits  consequently  predominate  over  their  ter- 
restrial. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  peculiar  form  of  the  extremitiei  not 
only  indicates  the  deeree  in  which  an  animal  is  aqnatie,  but 
even  the  nature  of  the  element  which  it  frequents.  If  it 
inhabit  fresh-water  ponds  and  rivers,  its  feet  are  simplf 
webbed  between  the  toes,  but  in  other  respects  peifa-tly 
developed,  and  its  terrestrial  habits  predominate  over  iU 
aquatic:  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  inhabit  the  saltwater,  its 
feet  are  flattened  into  the  form  of  fins,  the  hind  le^  are 
thrown  backwards  into  the  plane  of  the  body,  and  the 
aquatio  habits  greatly  predominate  over  the  tenestrial.  The 
first  are,  properly  speaking,  veb-^Mttdt  the  seeoid  fit- 
footed.   [See  AuFHiBiA.] 

AQUATIC  PLANTS,  in  horticulture,  are  those  wbicb 
are  naturally  found  floating  in  deep  water,  and  are  caie- 
fhlly  distinguished  by  the  cultivator  from  mere  marsh  pltata. 
The  mana^ment  of  them  when  they  are  hardy  is  of  the 
simplest  kind,  nothing  bemg  necessary  beyond  plsnting 
them  in  boxes  with  holes  in  the  sides,  and  sinking  tbeia 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  pond,  so  Uiat  Ae 
boxes  lie  upon,  or  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

But  for  those  which  wtmand  the  protection  of  the  stove  or 
green-house,  some  additional  precautions  appear  requisite. 
If  left  to  themselves  in  such  situations,  the  uniformity  of 
temperature  is  such  as  to  deprive  them  in  some  measure  of 
the  repose  that  they  naturally  receive  from  the  alternation  of 
seasons ;  kept  constantly  in  a  growing  state,  their  excitability 
is  gradually  destroyed,  and  death  ensues  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  mode  of  treating  them  most  successfully  mtf 
be  collected  from  the  following  account  of  tiieir  managemeDt 
at  Eaton  Hall,  given  in  the  T^ntaetiout  qf  the  mriiair 
tural  Society. 

'  December,  1826,  when  tho  leaves  mre  decayed.  I  took 
up  the  bull»  or  tubers  out  of  the  stone  cisterns  in  which  iluff 
had  ^rown  for  years,  and  put  them  into  pots  according  to 
the  sixe  of  the  tubers,  andplunged  the  pots  in  water  to  vithin 
an  inch  of  their  rims.  Iliey  remained  in  this  situation  in 
the  pine-stove  tilt  the  plants  began  to  show  leaves  in  die 
AprU  and  May  following.  They  were  then  planted  in  cis- 
terns  aud  in  glazed  earthenware  pots  in  which  were  the 
following  soils : — in  the  bottom,  four  inches  of  sfatiog  clay 
madesoUd;  above  this,  six  inches  of  light  mellow  loam,  and 
at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  of  sand  to  keep  tho  water  clear. 
The  cisterns,  which  are  made  of  Yorkshire  flags,  are  of  the 
following  dimensions, — 3  feet  long,  I  foot  8  inches  brood, 
and  1  foot  4  inches  deep.  They  were  placed  upon  thR  end 
flues>of  pine-pits  where  the  fire  enters  and  escapes,  ami  ibcy 
were  elevated  with  bricks  to  within  eight  and  twdve  inchu 
of  the  glass.  The  glazed  pots  were  from  feurtsen  ti 
eighteen  inches  in  br^idth  and  depUi,  and  were  similsTly 
placed,  except  a  few  that  were  plunged  in  comm  of  the 
melon-pits.  They  were  kept  constancy  full  of  water,  and  it 
frequently  was  made  to  run  over  in  order  that  the  water 
might  be  kept  pure.  Thotemperatureof  the  pititwas  seldom 
under  80,°,  and  in  sunshine  often  above  100°  of  Fahrenheit. 
No  air  was  admitted  at  the  lights  immediately  above  ttu' 
plants.  As  the  plants  increased  in  growth,  tney  put  out 
many  runners,  which  were  pinched  oa  close  to  tho  tubcr« 
When  the  roots  reached  the  clay,  the  leaves  got  very  straa 
raising  themselves  on  the  sides  of  the  cisterns 

*  The  Nymphaa  ctentJea  and  N.  odoraia,  under 
milar  ^vatment,  produced  abundance  of  flowers.  Thefir>t 
flower  otN.rulnra  opened  on  the  13th  of  August ;  on  tin 
15th  it  was  frilly  expandoil,  and  measured  o\-er  the  di^k  lif 
inches  and  a  quarter.  The  swmn^  plant  produced  anutliei 
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lower  in  September,  Roinevbat  lai^er,  and  vith  nineteen 
letals,  many  more  buds  vere  formed,  but  they  opened 
rery  indifferently  towards  the  end  or  September ;  in  Octo- 
'.»er  the  plants  began  to  lose  their  leaves.  When  this  was 
tooomplished,  the  tubers  were  t^n  out  of  the  cisterns  and 
}ut  into  small  pots  as  before  stated.  The  lait  was  done  this 
iay  (December  11,  J827). 

*  The  NelanUnttm  spgdoawn,  in  a  glazed  pot,  with  similar 
reatment,  plunged  in  leareB  in  the  same  pit,  has  flowered 
rell  and  ripened  seeds.' 

Various  other  metiiods  have  been  recommended ;  but  they 
lU  depend  for  their  aucoess  upon  keeping  in  view  the  prln- 
iiple  of  periodical  rest  and  rapid  growth  under  a  high  tem- 
Mratnre,  with  but  little  ur  during  the  season  ttf  vegetation. 

Some  veiT  good  praotioal  observationaon  the  management 
>f  both  hardy  and  tender  aquatics  have  been  given  l>y  Mr. 
fCen^  in  the  9d  vdnme  of  the  HorthuUurai  TVwtioc- 
"toru,  p.  24. 

AgUATINTA  ENGRAVING.  The  word  aauatinttt 
B  a  compound  of  two  Latin  words,  aqua  (water)  ana  Hnetui 
stained),  b^  which  i»  implied  that  this  mode  of  engraving 
■  an  imitation  of  water-colour  or  India-Ink  drawings.  The 
nventor.  a  GJerman  artist  named  Le  Prince,  was  bom  at 
Vlett  in  1 723.  His  method  was  td  sift  the  common  black 
■esin,  when  tied  up  very  loosely  in  a  muslin  bag,  and  being 
ihook  over  the  plate,  the  surfhce  was  partly  covered  with, 
he  particles :  this  method  is,  In  some  eases,  still  adhered  to. 
Et  was  then  fixed  by  a  moderate  heat  snffleielit  to  make 
he  dust  adhere  withont  fluxing  or  becoming  an  even  var- 
lish :  he  thus  formed  a  gratiulated  surfoce  on  the  plate, 
isually  called  a  ground,  which  suffbred  very  little  from 
:he  action  of  the  diluted  acid,  yet  allowed  it  to  corrode 
rery  freely  in  the  small  spaces  left  between  the  grains 
if  the  resin.  Mrs.  Catherine  Prestel,  also  a  German,  im- 
iroved  much  upon  the  meagre  works  of  Le  Prince,  and 
mecnted  several  large  works  with  so  much  success,  that 
ittle  more  WBs  found  wanting  than  a  ground  that  would 
ulhere  better  to  the  plate  and  yield  a  greater  number  of 
mpressions ;  this  was  effected  by  dissolving  'the  black  resin 
n  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine  (alcohol),  and  then 
wuring  the  mixture  over  the  plate,  the  quantity  of  resin  de- 
ermining  the  coarseneBs  or  fineness  oS  the  grain.  When 
the  plate  is  large,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  broad  and  shallow 
:in  pan  (with  a  spout  at  one  comer)  in  which  the  plate  is 
laid  inclining  from  the  upper  edge,  so  that  the  superfluous 
ground  may  be  saved ;  this  must  be  quickly  returned  to  the 
mottle,  and  the  plate  laid,  inclining  a  little,  on  a  table,  so 
.hBt  the  ground  may  run  to  the  lower  edge,  where  it  is 
vlped  off  from  the  extreme  edge  with  a  cloth.  When  the 
jround  is  quite  dry,  the  surface  will  be  of  a  bright  copper 
iolour,  and  in  a  few  hours  will  be  ready  for  use.  A  warm 
room  la  requisite  for  this  operation  in  cold  weather,  but  if 
liot,  the  early  morning  must  be  taken.  Dust  should  be 
most  carefully  avoided.  A  small  jilate  may  be  held  on  the 
points  of  the  fingers  and  thumb  of  ^e  left  hand  whilst  the 
Ground  is  laid,  and  be  gently  moved  abont  till  the  ground 
tias  granulated  or  formed  i  this  aids  the  better  fbrmation  or 
nystalliiation  of  the  gmin :  before  a  'ground  to  laid,  the 
l>latra  are  to  be  well  cleansed  with  dry  whiting  and  a  dry 
linen  cloth,  it  being  absolutely  necessary  thau  the  plate 
should  have  a  very  perfect  polish,  for  without  this  the 
granulation  cannot  be  well  effected.  Any  of  the  resinous 
eums  will,  with  spirits  of  wtne.  make  a  ground,  but  the 
black  resin  is  generally  preferred.  As  the  proportions  can- 
not be  given,  it  is  usual  to  have  a  bottle  In  which  the 
LTTound  is  much  too  strong  for  use,  and  to  make  it  ready 
in  another  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  strong  ground  with 
sufficient  spirits  of  wine.  The  modem  aquatinters  have 
anotlier  advantage  over  their  predecessors  in  using  a  com- 
pnsition  for  painting  the  finms  of  leaves  of  trees,  or  other 
[ibjcclii,  where  the  trouble  of  sumninding  the  fonns  by  a 
varnish  would  be  too  great.  This  eompositicm  ii  made  of 
moiitt  sugar  or  treacle  added  to  the  same  bulk  of  whiting, 
a  rA  ground  well  on  a  slab  with  e  little  water ;  a  very  sronll 
proportion  of  gum  Arabic  or  gamboge  may  be  added.  When 
this  composition  is  used,  it  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  ramisli  is  passed  over  it;  the  varnish  also  must  be  el- 
lowed  time  to  dry,  after  which,  cold  water  poured  on  the 
plate  will  in  a  fow  minutes  bring  off  all  the  composition 
and  the  varnish  which  had  passed  over  it,  leaving  the  forms 
perfect  and  the  ground  in  those  places  free  to  receive  the 
arid  again — the  remainder  of  the  plate  being  permanenUy 


gtopped  <ml  by  the  varnish :  this  varnish  is  either  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  varnish  mixed  with  a  little  lam|i> 
Usek  and  i{»lrite  of  turpentine ;  with  this  also  the  margin 
of  the  plate  is  to  be  varnished,  leaving  a  narrow  strip  of  uie 
ground  for  trials.  These  trials  are  made,  after  each  time 
uiat  the  acid  has  been  on  the  plate,  by  teking  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  strip  with  spirits  of  tuipentine,  deaning  tlw 

Slace  well,  and  then  rubbing  in  with  the  finger  a  little  pow- 
ered white  lead ;  this  process  will  give  a  g^od  idea  of^  the 
actual  and  comparative  etrength  at  tints.  It  is  only  by 
these  trials  that  the  aqtttfinter  knows  what  he  is  doing* 
for  the  Mid  varies  so  greatly  with  the  wee&er,  that  what 
might  be  considered  very  weak  in  a  cool  morning,  becomee 
very  strong  tottarde  the  evening ;  fbr  this  and  otiier  obvinu 
reasons,  if  the  RMnn  be  kept  at  an  equtU  temperature,  the 
work  will  advance  with  mueh  greater  certainty  than  when  it 
varies  by  the  changes  Df  weather.  The  desirn  intended  to 
be  engraved  is  then  made  on  the  ground ;  this  is  done  in 
the  following  manner : — The  design  is  first  copied  on  very 
thin  transparent  paper,  called  tracing-paper ;  between  this 
tracing  and  the  prepared  ground  on  the  plate  a  thin  sheet 
of  paper  is  placed,  which  has  been  rubbed  over  with  lunp' 
block,  or  vermilion,  and  sweet  oil ;  every  line  of  the  design 
is  then  gone  <ms  with  an  instrument  called  a  blunt  pointi 
with  a  moderate  pressure,  and  is  thus  transferred  to  dhe 
ground  so  securely  thai  the  acid  cannot  destrOT  it. 

Befixe  the  eeid  is  poured  on  the  plate,  •  tMnder  or  well 
of  wax,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  placed  round  the  margin  ^ 
the  plate.  The  bordering  wax  is  made  by  melting  together 
one  pound  of  bnrgimdy  pitch,  hal  f  a  pound  of  bees'  wax,  and  a 
wine  glass  ftall  of  sweet  oil ;  when  melted,  to  be  poured  into 
cold  water  and  worked  into  small  cakes.  W  hen  wanted,  these 
cakes  are  put  into  lukewarm  water  and  made  into  small  rolls 
like  a  sausage,  then  flattened,  and  one  of  the  edges  being  a 
little  melted  at  the  fire,  is  to  be  pressed  close  to  the  plate 
with  a  wet  finger,  making  a  spout  at  (me  comer ;  th^  should 
be  well  performed,  or  the  ooid  will  get  beneath  it  and  occa« 
sion  much  mischief.  In  order  to  make  the  wax  adhere, 
the  plate  should  be  made  as  warm  ai  the  baud  of  the 
i^mtor. 

The  plate  being  so  far  made  ready,  the  eompletkm  of  the 
design  it  resum^  by  stoppng  out  the  higfaert  liriiti  on 
the  edge*  of  (dduda,  water.  8tc,  with  a  mixtore  of  Canada 
balsam  or  turpentine  vamith,  and  the  per/tetfy  impalpable 
oxide  of  bismuth  (bismuth  is  preforred  on  account  of  ite 
weight) ;  these  ore  mixed  with  a  spatula  on  a  slab,  and  used 
with  a  small  sabte  brush,  diluting  the  varnish  occasionally 
with  spirits  cf  turpentine.  Next  pour  on  the  acid,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  mixing  one-sixth  of  r  pint  of  the 
strongest  acid  to  flve-sisths  of  a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  remain, 
according  to  its  strength,  from  half  a  minute  to  a  miuute, 
then  pour  it  off,  and  wash  tbe  plate  three  or  four  times  with 
clean  water,  and  dry  it  with  a  clean  linen  cloth  or  a  pair  of 
bellows :  the  last  is  tbe  best,  if  tbe  stopping^ut  vamiifa 
should  not  be  perfectly  hard.  If  on  bymg  the  atrip  the 
tint  is  fbund  not  to  he  sufflotent,  repeat  the  add  flv  anothef 
half  minute,  and  then  proeeed.  The  colour  of  the  bismuth 
varnish  must  be  changed  for  the  second  »tepping-out,  by 
adding  a  littie  ohromio  yellow,  rermilion,  or  lamp^lacl^  or 
any  ouer  colour  that  is  not  destroyed  by  the  acid.  The  co* 
lour  is  to  be  changed  after  each  application  of  the  add,  that 
the  engraver  may  remember  in  what  places  he  has  carried 
forward  his  work,  what  tinte  have  been  softened  at  their 
edges,  &c. 

It  is  impoesible  to  give  a  scale  of  times  for  each  employ- 
ment of  the  acid,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  guide. 
If  the  first  tint  has  half  a  minute,  tiie  second  may  take 
three-quarters,  the  third  one  minute,  the  fifth  tme  mi- 
nute and  three-qntrterst  the  sixth  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
the  Mventh  five  minutes,  the  eighth  twdva  minutes.  &c. 
The  aeid  should  he  etreugtbened  a  very  little  after  eanh 
application ;  and  it  may  be  so  equally  done  that  the  above 
proportions  will  serve  very  well  as  a  general  rale,  depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  tinte  required.  When  the  ground 
changes  to  a  grey  colour  it  ia  beginning  to  fkil,  end  must  be 
taken  off  by  heating  the  plite  till  the  bordering  wax  will  lili 
off ;  after  this,  sweet  oil  ia  applied  to  the  whole  surikce,  and  a 
brisk  heat  beneath  the  plate  will  bring  off  all  the  different 
varnishes  with  a  linen  cloth :  then  an  oilrubber,  made  of  fine 
woollen  cloth,  rolled  up  hard  and  the  end  cut  off,  appUud 
with  sweet  oil,  will  teke  out  the  stalits ;  tints  which  are  too 
Strong  may  be  softened  or  even  rubbed  out   Perhaps  it 
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need  not  be  added,  that  a  single  grain  of  sand  or  any  other 
hard  substance  under  the  rubber  will  ruin  the  whole  work. 
Gradations  in  skies,  &c.  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner, 
though  more  generally  by  pouring  the  atad  on  slowly,  be* 
ginning  at  the  darkest  corner.  It  will  frequently  happen  that 
noma  frartionB  of  the  vanushe*  will  become  so  hard,  that  the 
oommon  method  will  not  stir  tbem;  inthiicase  a  little  of  the 
oil  of  spike  lavender  B£plied  with  the  finger  is  quite  certain  to 
ivodnce  the  effect  The  plate  is  now  deaned  with  spirita  of 
tnipentine  and  sent  to  the  printer  to  prove,  after  whicn  it  is  to 
be  exceedingly  well  cleaned  wiUi  turpentine,  &c.,  and  another 
ground  laid ;  this  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  grains  fall  exactlv  on  the  granulations  of  the 
former  ground,  which  is  called  re-biUng.  It  is  done  by 
making  the  ground  ranch  stronger  than  was  used  before. 
Fortunately,  the  liquid  ground  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
granulate  upon  the  same  places  as  before,  and  when  the 
acid  is  again  applied  it  will  act  in  the  same  interbticey  as 
before,  and  only  wants  a  UtUe  care  to  make  it  answer.  The 
prooen  Ua  th^  second  ground  is  die  same  as  for  the  first ; 
re-toaching  with  the  acid  those  tints  which  require  more 
d^iUi,  and  stopping  out  those  parts  that  are  sufficiently 
dark.  Another  proof  must  be  taken,  and  the  plate  then 
finished  with  the  burnisher,  which  some  use  with  oil,  but 
others  prefer  it  dry,  previously  filUng  the  whole  plate  with 

E3wdered  white  lead,  by  which  it  can  be  seen  bow  much 
as  been  burnished  down,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
colour  left  in  the  plate. 

It  is  to  be  T^iretted  that  aquatinta  engraving  has  suffered 
much  odium  from  the  facility  with  which  inferior  plates 
can  be  produced ;  but  it  is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauties, 
as  maybe  seen  in  the  iustly-celelwated  plates  to  the  Hunch' 
back,  by  W.  Daniell,  Esq.  R.  A. ;  Mr.  Ostervald's  wwk  On 
StcUy  i  aiul  mai^  others. 

A(^UA  TOFAN  A,  a  poisomnu  fluid  inronted  ^lont  die 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  an  Italian  woman  of 
the  name  of  To&na.  This  woman,  who  resided  fint  at  Pa- 
lermo, and  afterwards  at  Naples,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
iMuted  of  a  class  of  persons  known  under  the  name  of  Secret 
Poisoners  [see  Poisoning,  Secret],  who  in  antient  times 
were  belierod  to  possess  the  power  of  destroying  life  at  any 
stated  period,  from  a  few  hours  to  a  year ;  and  who,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenUi  centuries,  were  regarded  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  with  extraordinary  terror.  In  the 
year  1659,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YII.,  it  was 
observed  at  Rome  that  many  young  married  women  became 
widows,  and  that  many  huifaaDdg,  suspet^ed  to  be  not  agree- 
able to  their  wives,  died  suddenly.  The  government  used 
great  vigilauce  to  detect  the  poisoners ;  suapieion  at  kngth 
fhll  on  a  society  of  young  wives,  whose  president  appeared  to 
be  an  old  woman,  who  pretended  to  furctell  future  events, 
and  who  had  often  predicted  very  exactly  the  duutb  of  many 
persons.  By  means  of  a  crafty  female  dieir  practices  were 
detected ;  the  whole  aooie^  were  arrested  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  the  old  woman,  whose  name  was  Spara,  together 
with  four  others,  were  publicly  executed.  It  appears  that 
Spara,  who  was  a  Sicilian,  derived  her  art  fitim  To&na  at 
Palermo,  the  latter  selling  the  poison,  which  from  hence 
acquired  the  name  of  '  Aqua  della  Tofana,'  in  small  glass 
phials  with  this  inscription, '  Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Barri,' 
and  ornamented  with  the  imase  of  the  saint.  Though  this 
infamous  woman  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  ^e  was  at  length 
dragged  flnra  a  mimastery,  in  which  em  had  taken  refU^ 
and  put  to  the  torture.  She  confessed  that  she  had  been  in- 
strumental to  the  death  of  no  less  than  600  persons.  The 
dose  her  poison  was  from  four  to  six  drops :  yet  though,  in 
tilts  state  of  concentration,  ite  nature  could  not  be  detected, 
it  was  subsequently  discovered  to  consist  of  a  solution  of 
arsenic ;  hut  so  little  was  that  age  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  chemical  analysis,  that  they  had  no  means  of  detecting  a 
solution  of  arsenic  so  highly  concentrated  that  from  four  to 
six  drops  was  a  mortal  dose,  whereas,  at  present,  even  when 
arsenic  has  been  dissolved  in  the  stomach  and  mixed  with 
vegetable  and  animal  fluids,  it  may  be  reduced  to  its  metallic 
fbnu,  and  made  to  exhibit  all  the  physical  properties  of  the 
melal  to  the  noAff^eye,  with  as  grrat  distinctness  as  in  any 
q'wntity,  however  large*  wAen  mUff  the  twentieth  part  qf  a 
grvm  hag  beenj^rocared.  lifodem  chemistry,  therefore,  has 
deprived  the  poisoner  of  all  chance  of  escape  by  concealing 
or  disguising  the  poison  he  administerv. 

AQUEDUCT,  or  AQUEDUCT  {aqua  duettu).  as  it 
was  flmnerly  mora  ooReetl^  written,  is  eonposed  oi  two 


Latin  worda,  aqua,  in  the  genitive,  case  aqtue,  ani  duetut, 
signifying  together,  a  conductor  or  conduit  of  water.  In 
this,  its  more  extended  sense,  the  term  aqueduct  may  be 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  pipes  and  channels  for  the  coq. 
veyanoe  of  water,  but  it  is  commonly  restricted  in  its  appli- 
cation to  etmstmctimis  oX  a  scHnewhat  pecuW  descriptKo, 
wlucfa  have  been  formed  above  the  suffhce  ot  the  gnmod 
for  the  purpose  of  oonv^ring  streanu  of  water  in  a  regu- 
larly, but  slightly  descending  oorient  aetOH  valleyt  sad 
over  plains,  from  one  comparatively  high  point  to  anotW. 
The  canal  or  conduit  called  the  New  River,  by  whidi  water 
is  Inrought  into  London  from  a  distant  source,  is  stridlf 
an  aqueduct,  but  it  is  not  what  is  generidly  understool  hf 
the  term,  in  any  part  of  ite  lensth.  Indeed  we  have  not 
in  this  country  an  example  of  the  sort  of  structure  which 
the  term  designates,  though  it  may  be  exemplified  by  lome 
of  the  canal  and  railway  duote  in  the  north  Of  England  and 
in  Scotland,  such  as  Barton  Bridge,  in  Lancashire,  vhich 
carries  the  Duke  of  Bridgewator's  canal  overtbe  river  Inrell; 
the  bridge  which  canies  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgm  Udkhi 
Canal  over  the  valley  trf"  the  water  St  Lellh  at  SUttetoid; 
and  the  Sanluy  visiduet  in  the  line  <Mr  the  Live^nd  and 
Manchester  railway.  The  former  of  these  have  beini  How- 
times  called  aqueducts,  but  this  application  of  the  term  cnlj 
leads  to  confusion,  unless  bridge  be  supemdded;  stnie- 
tures  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  canal  are  indeed  more 
strictly  viaducte  than  aqueducts.  Nevertheless,  such  is  the 
form  and  structure  of  an  aqueduct, — a  series  of  piers  equi- 
distant, or  nearly  bo,  with  arches  connecting  their  heads  to 
form  one  continuous  and  neariy  level  line,  on  the  kaefc  of 
which  is  the  channel  or  water-course. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  aqueducto,  properly  so  called,  till 
the  Roman  period,  yet  contrivances  for  the  conveyimee  U 
water  from  a  distant  source  for  the  siqtidy  of  a  aie  of 
groat  antiquity.  Herodotus  (iii.  60)  descnbes  the  mode  is 
which  Eupalmua,  an  architect  of  Megara,  supi^ied  then^ 
of  Samoa  with  watev.  A  hUl  900  Greek  fbet  h^  mi 
pierced  by  a  tunnel  seven  stadia,  or  4200  feet  long.  The 
tunnel  was  dght  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  in  it 
there  was  cut  a  channel  thirty  feet  deep  (if  the  text  is  cs- 
rect)  and  three  feet  wide,  through  which  the  water  was  con- 
veyed in  pipes  i6xtffv6iuvov  Sid  trwXqvwf)  from  a  luge 
source  to  the  city.  In  translating  the  word  irwX^v  ((0/41) 
by  the  usual  term  *  pipe,'  we  do  not  mean  either  to  assert 
or  deny  that  pipes,  properly  speaking,  of  wood  or  melal 
were  used  on  this  occasion :  the  word  may  here  signiiy 
merely  channel  stones. 

Aqueducts  were  most  extensively  used  by  the  Romant, 
and  on  the  sites  or  in  the  vicinities  of  many  of  their  more 
important  cities  in  Asia  and  AiHea,  as  well  as  in  Europe,- 
in  Greece,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily— pub 
remain,  even  to  the  present  day,  of  extensive  constiuctioas 
of  the  kind.  That  of  Segovia,  for  instance,  in  Old  Castile, 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  a  magnificent  work.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Rome  it^f  is  pre-eminenllf 
distinguished  by  a  long  series  of  these  almost  imperishable 
memorials  of  her  antient  magnificence. 

The  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  were  built,  for  the  nwit 
part,  of  brick,  and  consisted,  as  we  have  said,  of  neariv 
square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height,— the  necessuj 
fall  of  the  course  heme  considered— and  connected  by  semi- 
circular arches,  over  mkh  tha  conduit  ran.  This  coodiat 
had  a  paved  or  tiled  floor,  and  was  inclosed  laterally  by  walk 
of  brick  or  stone,  and  covered  wiUi  a  transverse  aich,  or  by 
a  simple  flat  coping  of  stwe.  This  species  of  cmdnit  fre' 
quently  involved  a  serious  difficulty,  for  if  the  source  of  lb> 
water  conveyed  were  much  higher  than  the  place  at  wb^ 
it  was  to  be  delivered,  and  the  distance  too  short  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  water  to  a  proper  velocity,  the  stream  bid 
to  be  carried  in  a  winding  direction  to  expend  the 
height  in  a  greater  length.  Otherwise,  the  pressure  of 
water  from  the  head  would  burst  or  blow  up  the  cow- 
ing arch  or  coping  of  the  aqueduct,  render  the  nork  use- 
less, and  inun^te  the  countiy  over  which  it  was  attempted 
to  carry  it 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importaiioe  of 
the  Roman  worlu  of  this  kind  when  it  is  stated,  that  Bobk 
was  supplied  with  water  from  sourees  varying  fnnn  tbiity 
to  sixty  miles  in  distance,  and  that  at  one  pertod  <tf  its  butoiy 
no  less  tiian  twen^  aqueducts  breuxbt  as  many  d^owt 
streams  of  water  across  the  wide  i&in  or  Campsgw  in 
whiehtiiB  city  stands.  Gieat  nortitmsof  the  distance  «m 
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«f  course  in  evetr  case  occupied  by  Artificial  channels  wind- 
ing alon^  the  sides  of  hills  and  mountains;  and  long  tun- 
nels earned  the  streams  through  these  natural  barriers  when 
occasion  required,  but  nevertheless  the  arcaded  duct  led 
the  streams  across  the  deep  valleys,  and  the  aqueduct 
was  in  every  case  required  to  carry  it  onwards  from  the 
hOls  over  the  wide  plain  to  the  doors  of  the  eternal  city. 
These  metropolitan  aqueducts  were  of  various  lengths,  ac- 
eordins  to  the  direction  in  which  they  came,  but  in  one  of 
fliem  the  series  of  arches  is  calculated  at  nearly  7000,  their 
height  being  in  many  places  more  than  a  mindred  &et. 
There  is  nouing  more  iDteresting  or  more  re^ly  beautiful 
in  the  existing  raiiu  of  antient  Rome  than  flie  remains  of 
these  splendid  works,  which  radiate,  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, and  run  across  the  almost  level  plain  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  series,  whose  simplicity  and  un- 
broken continuity  produce  a  degree  of  ^andeur  unmatched 
by  the  more  laboured  and  more  pretendmg  works  within  the 
walls. 

Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  who  was  inspector  of  the  aque- 
ducts of  Rome  under  the  Emperor  Nerva,  has  left  a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  which  contains  much  curious  information. 
[See  Frontinus.]  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  aque- 
ducts will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which 
they  belong,  or  the  individuals  whose  name  they  bear.  The 
modes  in  use.  both  in  antient  and  modem  times,  foe  distri- 
buting water  through  a  large  city  when  bnmght  to  the  great 
reservoirs  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Watxr  and 
Watba-fipbs. 

Modem  Rome  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  three 
of  the  antient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergone  repairs  and 
restorations :  the  most  important  was  made  by  that  great 
papal  reformer,  Sixtus  V.,  ftam  whose  conventual  name  of 
brother  Felix  (Fra  Felice)  one  <^  the  streams  so  delivered  is 
called  the  Acqua  Felice. 

Aqueducts ^ave  been  constructed  in  modem  times,  and  of 
these  the  most  celebrated  are  that  of  Caserta  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  of  Maintenen  near  Versailles  in  France, 
and  that  of  BemQca,  called  Agoa*  Uvrett  near  Lisbon  in 
Portugal. 

AQUIBA,  (12^.  or  Akibab  ben  Joseph,  called  by 

Epiphanius  and  Hieronymus  Barakiba,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.d., 
and  was  president  of  the  atsdemy  at  Lydda  and  Tabae, 
as  disciple  and  successor  of  rabbi  Gamaliel,  and  one  of  the 
most  fiunotn  doetors  of  the  Mishnah.  The  Jews  assert 
that  things  which  were  unknown  to  Moses  were  leraaled 
unto  Akibah.  .i^xiording  to  Jocbia,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mishnah  or^nated  from  the  verbal  and  wjitten  instnictioos 
of  Akibah.  According  to  Zakat,  the  whuie  of  the  Mishnah 
came  from  Akibah,  who  lived  130  years.  When  be  was 
forty  years  of  age  he  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Kalba 
Shwa,  in  whose  service  he  lived  as  herdsman.  She  promised 
to  marry  him  if  he  became  a  rabbi.  Akibah  studied  forty  years 
with  great  zeal,  and  bad  24,000  disciples,  among  whom  was 
Rabbi  Jose,  the  author  of  the  Great  Jewish  Chronicles. 
He  joined  the  pseudo-Messias,  Bar  Cocheba  <Coziba),  who 
raised  disturbances  in  Judea.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  in 
whose  time  the  insurrection  took  place,  after  taking  Bitter 
or  Bethara,  put  many  Jews  to  death,  and  ordered  Akibah 
to  be  killed  by  iron  combs,  with  whieh  hk  skin  was  taken 
off.  Akibah  was  buried  in  l^berias,  where  his  tomb  was 
annually  visited  by  Ids  admirers  between  Easter  and  Fen- 

teoost   The  book  Jeiirah  (imDi  which  some  ascribe  to 

*  •  t 

Adam,  and  others  attribute  to  Akibah.  is  the  chief  book  of 
cabalistic  doctrines.  The  two  last  editions  of  this  famous 
book  are  by  Rittangel,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  com- 
mentary, Amst.  1 642. 4 ;  and  lately,  by  Friderich  von  Meyer 
at  Fnnkfiut  on  the  Main,  with  a  German  translation, 
1832,  4to. 

A'QUILA  (the  Eagle),  a  constellation  situated  above,  so 
la  to  rest  on,  Capricornus  and  Aquarius.  It  may  be  readily 
found  by  means  of  the  head  of  Draco  and  the  bright  star  a 
Lvrs}.  since  a  line  passing  between  jS  and  y  Diaconis,  and 
Uirouj^h  a  Lyno,  passes  through  a  bright  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  a  Aquilic,  cutting  also  two  stars  of  the  third 
magnitude,  /3  and  y,  situated  directly  above  and  below  a. 
This  constellation  is  on  the  meridian  at  8  o'clock  p.  u. 
in  the  middle  of  September,  at  about  40"  of  elevation. 
Its  principal  stars  are  here  given,  as  in  preceding  con- 
stellations. The  number  inclwod  in  a  parenthesis  is  that 
of  Piazsi. 
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In  the  Greek  mythology  this  constelUtim  representa 
the  eagle  of  Jnpiter.  Aooording  to  some,  it  is  tne  bird 
which  was  the  tormentor  of  Prometheus.  M.  Dupuis  con- 
jectures, but  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  name  was 
given  when  Aquila  was  near  the  summer  solstice,  and  that 
the  bird  of  highest  flight  was  chosen  to  express  the  greatest 
elevation  of  the  sun. 

The  constellation  Antinous  is  usually  considered  as  a 
part  of  Aquila,  and  is  treated  as  such  in  catalogues.  It  is 
represented  as  a  boy  in  the  grasp  of  the  eagle,  and  its  prin- 
cipal stars  are  If,  0,  s  k,  and  \,  in  the  above  catalogue.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  heavens  by  the  order  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian,  in  memory  of  a  fitvonrite  of  that 
name,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  peridied  in  tin 
Nile,  AJ>.  131.  Others  have  supposed  it  to  nSer  to  the 
fabulous  history  of  Ganymede,  who  was  carried  to  heaven 
by  the  eagle  of  Jupiter ;  but  this  is  rendered  unlikely  by 
the  silence  of  Ptolemy,  who,  though  ho  speaks  of  the  group 
of  stars  in  question,  does  not  call  them  the  constellation 
Antinous,  but  simply  '  unformed  stars,  among  which  is  An- 
tinous.' Had  the  two  figures  originally  contuned  any  refer- 
ence to  the  mythol(^  above  alluded  to.  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  constellation  would  have  been  i^larly  distin- 
guished long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

A'QUILA,  a  considerable  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  the  chief  place  of  the  province  called  Abmzzo  Ultra  Pri- 
me. Itis  situated  sixmiles  south  of  the  minsofAmitemum, 
a  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  the  birtii-plaee  of  the  historian  Sal- 
lustius,  where  remains  of  an  amphitfaeatre  and  other  build- 
ings are  still  seen  near  the  vUIage  of  San  Vittorino.  Re- 
mains of  another  town,  called  Forconium,  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  Christian  ages,  and  which  was  nimed  by  the 
Longobards,  are  found  about  four  miles  south  of  Aquila, 
near  a  place  called  Bagno.  The  origin  of  Aquila  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  various  ruined  towns  in  that  neighbourhood  thought  of 
uniting  and  building  a  place  of  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  forei^  and  domestic  depredators,  so  common  in  that 
age.  Frederic  II.,  emperor  ana  king  of  Sicily,  is,  however, 
considered  as  the  real  founder  of  Aquila,  having  given  it  a 
diploma  or  charter,  assigning  to  the  new  city  a  territory 
which  comprehended  the  two  districts  of  Amiteraum  and 
Forconium.  The  name  of  ^uila  is  said  to  have  been  first 
given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emblem  of  the  imperial  eagle. 
He  wished  to  make  the  new  town  a  bulwark  of  his  king£)m 
on  the  frontier  of  the  papal  states.  In  1254  the  ejuscopal 
see  of  Forconium  was  transferred  to  Aquila.  This  city  be- 
came populous  and  powerful,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  want  that  followed  the  first  French  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  under  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  generally  took  part 
with  the  popes  and  the  Angevins  against  the  Arogonese. 

After  Charles  V.  had  taken  possession  of  Naples,  tho 
French,  under  General  Lautrec,  having  invaded  the  king-- 
dom,  took  possession  (tf  Aquila;  Uie  imperial  army,  how 
ever,  nUxk  it  soon  after,  and  the  prince Orange  iwhe 
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pommandcd  in  the  name  of  Charles,  irritated  by  the  disaf- 
fection of  its  inhabitants,  laid  enormous  con^butioiu  on 
them,  in  order  to  pay  which  all  the  plate  and  the  treasures 
of  the  churches  were  taken.  Numbei«  of  the  citiiens  were 
imprisoned,  and  manyoutraf^ea  committed  by  the  soldien 
on  the  inhabitants.  This  oocurredin  1329.  The  plague, 
which  broke  out  soon  after,  completed  the  desolation  of  the 
city,  which  never  after  recovered  its  farmer  prosperity.  It 
was  considered  the  first  city  in  the  whole  kingdom  next 
to  Naples,  and  it  could  muster  1 5,000  armed  men  at  the 
sound  df  the  alarm-beU.  Charles  V.  built  the  castle,  which 
is  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  was  considered 
very  strong  at  the  time.  Aquila  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
at  the  fijot  of  which  the  river  Aterno  or  Peacara  flows. 
It  commands  the  view  of  a  fine  valley  about  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  productive  in 
com,  fruit  trees,  flax,  and  especially  m&an.  The  hills  are 
covered  with  vineyards,  and  the  lofty  Apennines,  which  rise 
behind  on  both  sides,  ttSbid  pasture  In  summer  td  ftiimerous 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep.  The  chain  to  the 
north-east  of  Aquila  is  overtopped  by  Monte  Corno,  and 
that  to  the  south-west  by  the  mounts  called  Delia  Hhichesaa, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  from  that  of  the  Salto, 
a  branch  of  the  Velino.  [See  Amruzzo.]  Aquila  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  paper,  leather,  and  woollen  cloths : 
its  comfits  or  sweetmeats  have  a  great  reputation.  Its 
population,  according  to  the  Italian  itineraries  of  1830,  is 
1 3,000.  The  walls  are  above  three  miles  in  extent,  but  a 
great  portion  of  the  enclosed  space  is  now  oooupied  by  gar- 
dens. It  bad  once  twelve  gates,  eight  of  which  have  l^en 
blocked  up.  Aquila  has  dedined,  while  Chietii  Lanciano, 
Teramo,  and  other  towns  <if  Abnizzo,  have  increased. 

The  province  of  Aquila,  which  onoe  occupied  the  largest 
part  of  Abnufo,  has  been  ot  late  yean  divided  into  two 
iniendenze  or  divisions,  the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Aquila 
and  Teramo.  Aquila  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente, 
and  also  of  a  military  commandant :  the  civil  and  criminal 
courts  for  its  division  are  held  here.  It  has  also  a  tyceum. 
The  streets,  though  generally  narrow,  are  straight,  and  it 
has  two  squares  mnamented  with  fountains.  The  palace  of 
justice,  or  town  house,  and  the  episcopal  palace  and  cathe- 
dral, are  its  principal  buildings.  It  reckoned  once  above  one 
hundred  churches,  and  numerous  monasteries,  besides  twelve 
nunneries;  many  of  the  churches,  however,  had  fallen  to 
ruin  already  in  the  last  century.  Others  have  been  since 
suppressed. 

A<}uila  is  the  residence  of  many  families  of  the  provincial 
nobihty.  Its  inhabitants  ttpeak  Italian,  like  their  neigh- 
bours of  the  Roman  state,  and  not  dialect,  as  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  It  lies  in  42°  20'N.  lat..  13P  26'  E.  long.,  1 05 
miles  N.N.W.  (rf  Naples,  and  S7  N.E.  of  Rome.  'Hiere  is 
a  post  road  from  Aquila  to  Salmons,  33  miles  distant,  and 
from  thence  to  Naples.  A  mountain  road  leads  fhmi  Aquila 
over  the  pass  of  Antrodoco  to  Rieti  in  Sabina,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome.  (Bernardino  Cirillo,  Annali  delta  Cittd 
deir  Aqaila.) 

A'QUILA,  AufcXar,  UrTpy,  was,  according  to  Eplphanius, 
DePoiidmhtuetMeruutis,  cap.  15,  a  relative  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  converted  from  idolotry  to  Christianity,  but 
afterwards  excommunicated  on  account  of  his  idolatrous 
astrology.  He  embraced  Judaism,  was  circumcised,  and 
translated  the  Old  Teatajnent  literally  into  Greek  (Iten.  iii. 
24 ;  Euseb.  Demoiut.  Evang.  vii.  1 ;  Hieronymus,  ep.  ad 
Pammach.  Opp.  ed.  Mart,  t  iv.  p.  ji.  p.  235),  Aquila  ad- 
hered so  stnetiv  to  the  Hebrew  text  that  he  translated 
nnWn^  y  w^iXnV,  "irnr  <n-cXirf^r»if,  /!«  by  civ,  ntt^ 

avhpic.  The  woi4  nt3^  j«>  viL  he  translated  vt&vtQ  and 
nit*D  anointed,  or  fbe  Messiah,  Ps.  ii.  ^XufifiivoQ,  and  con- 
sequently the  Jews  preferred  his  translation  to  the  Septua- 
gint.  It  appears  also  fh>m  Irennua,  iii.  24,  that  the  Ebionites 
iiRod  the  translation  of  Aquila  in  order  to  support  their  Ju- 
ditizing  tenets.  The  remains  of  this  translation  have  been 
edited  by  Montfaucon,  Martianay,  and  others,  in  the  Uexa- 
pla  of  Origen.  [See  Hsxapla..]  Dathe  de  At^ilx  Reti- 
quiis  Inlerpretationtt  Hoaete  in  Opuiaitis  Dathh  ed.  Rosen- 
muUer,  Lips.  1748,  8.  Schleusner,  Opuscuta  Critica  ad 
vfirsiorut  Grestxu  Vet.  Tegt.  pertinmHa,  lips.  1B12, 8 ;  Ca- 
pelli,  Critiea  SaerOt  ed.  Sdiar/enberg,  L  v.  c.  3.  t  ii.  p.  809. 
The  transUtor  IJtHsV,  in  the  Tarniud  of  Jerusalem,  is 
called  in  the  Talmud  of  Babylon  DlTpJK,  Onkelos.  [See 


AQUILE'OIA,  literallv  the  Watergatherer,  because  fbs 
leaves  collect  water  in  their  hollow,  is  a  small  «ntu  of 

Cits,  commonly  called  CcHttmhines,  belonging  to  the  cm v- 
tribe,  of  whion  several  specieB  are  cultivated  In  ^rdetii 
They  are  known  from  aconitum,  to  which  ftef  ore  Uie  most 
nearly  related,  hjr  the  leaves  of  the  calyx  being  all  of  toe 
same  fbtm  and  nze,  and  hr  the  petals  having  each  a  long 
curved  horn  or  spur  at  the  base.  All  the  species  aro  hand- 
some perennials,  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  crown 
of  their  roots  :  the  commonest,  hence  named  A.  vulgarit,  is 
found  in  woods  and  thickets  in  this  and  all  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  it  has  produced  many  varieties,  difibring  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  petals, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  commonly  cultivated.  The  ',ther 
species  are  found  either  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  North 
America  They  are  all  acrid  plants,  but  so  much  iaferioi 
in  virulence  to  aconite,  that  no  attehtion  bos  been  pud  to 
their  qualities. 

AQUILBIA,  a  town  of  the  antient  Veneti,  whose  origin 
is  lost  in  the  ohsouriQr  of  the  ante-Romtn  ages,  was  nude  a 
Roman  colony  in  the  year  181  b.c,  and  became  the  first 
city  in  the  Venetla,  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy  on  the  »de  vt 
Illyricum  and  Pannonia.  It  was  built  near  the  right  v 
western  bank  of  the  river  iSontius,  now  Isonzo,  in  a  low  and 
fertile  plain,  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  It  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  for,  although  several  miles  distant  from  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  vesseU  could  reach  it  through  canals  which 
communicated  with  the  rivers  Natissa  ttnd  Ahfora,  which 
flow  near  it.  Its  walls  were  twelve  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  city  was  adorned  with  an  amphitheatre  and  other  splen- 
did builduags.  Tlie  Via  Emilia,  a  continuation  of  the  ITi- 
minian  load  from  Rome,  led  through  Arlminum  and  Bono- 
nia  to  Aquileia.  Augustus,  Tlbonus,  and  other  emperon 
occasionally  resided  in  this  cit^.  The  poet  Cornelius  usllai 
was  bom  here.  Aquileia  distmguished  itself  for  its  flddihr 
to  Rome.  When  the  Thracian  Maximinus,  after  the  dead 
of  Alexandt?r  Severus,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  le> 
gions  of  Pannonia,  and  afterwards  outlawed  by  the  Romtn 
senate,  he  marched  against  Italy  to  arange  himself  The 
citizens  of  Aquileia  boldly  opposed  his  passage,  and  sustained 
a  siege,  during  which  the  women  vied  with  the  men  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.  The  soldiers  of  Maximinus,  disheait- 
ened  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  and  the  delay  thereby 
occasioned  to  their  intended  march  upon  Rome,  revolted 
and  killed  Maximinus  and  his  son,  a.d.  241.  The  Kmva 
senate,  relieved  of  its  fears,  voted  thanks  to  the  Aqutleiam. 

Aquileia,  from  its  situation,  was  eit)iOsed  to  the  fhit 
attacks  of  Alario  and  the  other  barbarians  who  sueoeaiivek 
invaded  Italy  fnm  the  nm-th-eaat.  The  famous  Attila  tl 
last  stormed  it,  afler  an  obstinate  defence,  pill^ed,  and  de- 
stroyed it  by  fire,  after  butchering  the  greater  part  of  Its 
inhabitants,  in  the  year  498.  Some  of  those  who  esrtped 
took  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Grado,  where  ther 
built  a  town  of  that  name,  and  where  the  bishops  of  Aquileia 
resided  for  a  time.  It  was  about  the  same  epoch  that  rnanr 
fugitives  from  various  towns  destroyed  by  Attila  escaped  to 
the  islets  in  the  lagoons,  where  afterwards  Venice  was  built- 
in  the  year  489,  Theodorio  and  his  Goths  detbated  in  the 
plains  of  Aquileia  Odoaccr,  king  of  Italy.  Aquileia  w» 
afterwards  restored  by  Norses,  tlie  general  of  Justinian,  t»t 
it  never  recovered  its  former  splendour.  The  see  of  Aquileia 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Italy ;  its  first  recorded  bishop,  He^ 
magoras,  is  said  to  have  lived  under  the  BmpnorNoa 
There  is  also  a  tradition  that  St  Mark  the  evangelist  was 
the  first  bishop  of  Aquileia,  and  that  he  wrote  there  hit 
Gospel,  a  MS.  of  which,  pretended  to  he  en  autograph  <d 
the  saint,  was  transferred  to  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  deposited  in  the  treasure-room  of  the  church  of 
St.  Mark.  During  the  first  three  centuries  the  chronolog; 
of  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  exhibits  sevcrnl  chasms,  hut  frm 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  the  records  of  that  see  proceed 
without  interruption.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
it  was  made  a  metropolitan  see,  about  the  game  time  as 
Milan.  Its  jurisdiction  extended  first  over  Istria,  and  lastlT 
over  the  wlwle  of  Venetia,  and  even  as  far  as  Como,  and 
beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  river  Save,  having  twenty-seven 
bishops  under  it.  Rufinus,  the  translator  of  Origencs,  and 
who  carried  on  a  hitter  controversy  with  St  Jerome,  was  a 
priest  the,  church  of  Aquileia.  In  the  sixth  centuiya 
schism  arose  between  the  sec  of  Aquilob  aitd  that  of  Rome, 
which  continued  for  two  centuries,  during  wluch  we  find 
often  two  bishops  for  the  same  sec,  one  orthodox  at  Grado. 
nid  the  other  schismatic  at  Aquii^a.   It  was  then  that  the 
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nMtrapolitaiu  of  A^uitoia  aBsaniMt  the  tiOa  of  petriaiohe, 
mbieb  was  used  in  ttie  Gtoeek  Chnreh,  and  bad  hem  adapted 
fay  the  Oothg  and  other  Anus.  W))en  the  Longobuds 
invaded  Italy  under  their  king  Albobi,  die  patriarch  ci 
Aquileia  removed  to&adovith  the  traaiuras  of  the  ehuroh. 
In  the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Longobazds  and  the 
Oreeks,  and  afterwards  the  Franks,  many  ikmilies  emi- 
grated from  Aquileia  to  Venice.  Charlemagne  anil  his 
successors  bestowed  privileges  on  ^  see  of  Aquileia;  vhidi 
hod  already  beeoma  reoonoiled  with  that  of  Rome;  and 
Otho  II.  gave  it  the  oastle  of  Udine  and  other  estates  in  the 
March  of  Frioul  <Fonim  Julii) ;  andConiad  IL  and  his  buc- 
oessor  Henry  III.  enlarged  still  more  the  dominions  of  the 
see,  giving  it  almost  the  whole  of  Frioul  and  Istiia,  so  as  to 
rander  the  patrianh  a  sovereign  priooe.  and  a  great  feada- 
twy  of  the  empin,  with  power  of  coining  money>  raising 
troops,  fcc.  Rome  had  a^nowledged  his  title  of  patriarch, 
which  was  a  Bingulari^  in  the  western  chuxch.  Pope 
John  KIX.  qualified  the  see  of  Aquileia  as  *  being  seoond  in 
rank  to  that  of  Rome,  and  above  all  other  episoqwl  sees  in 
July.'  Popo,  who  was  patriaieh  about  that  tima,  mtoied 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  built  a  magnifloent  temple,  with 
a  lofty  tawea,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Vurgin  Mary,  making 
provtsion  for  fl%  priests  to  officiate  in  it  This  was  to 
Aquileia  a  penod  of  revived  pnaperity.  But  the  wsrs  be- 
tween Frederic  II.  and  the  popes,  and  the  lections  of  the 
Guelphs  and  GhibeliDs,  came  again  to  disturb  the  country ; 
and  these,  added  to  the  gmwing  unhealtbiness  of  Aquileia, 
oooasiuiBd  by  the  stagnant  witen  ammd,  indneed  the  pt- 
trianhs.  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  senKm  their  residence 
to  the  castle  of  Udine,  whidi  town  then  raia  on  the  deeline 
of  that  of  Aqnilna.  From  that  time  Aquileia  beeame  deso- 
late, and  by  degrees  dwindled  away  to  a  mere  unhealthy 
Tillage.  The  patriarchs,  however,  continued  to  govern  tho 
country  of  Frioul  as  independent  princes,  and  to  ezeiciae 
their  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  diocese»  sub- 
ject to  them.  They  were  frequentlv  at  variance  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Venetians,  the  Paduans,  the  dukes  of  Ca- 
rintbia,  the  counts  of  Oorizia,  and  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and 
sometimes  with  their  own  subjects.  At  last,  in  1420,  the 
Venetians  conquered  FVioul,  and  Udine  submitted  to  them. 
Thus  ended  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  patriarchs.  Their 
spiritual  authority  tbey  retained  to  a  much  hUer  period, 
until  the  year  1758,  when,  in  consequence  of  disputes  having 
arisen  hetweoi  the  Venetian  senate  and  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria about  the  right  <^  nominatitn  to  the  vacant  see,  the 
petrianhate  was  finally  ahcdished,  witii  the  owsent  of  the 
pope,  and  its  diocese  divided  into  two  eptsoopal  sees,  Udine 
ana  Gocizia.  The  province  of  Frioul  continued  under  the 
Venetians  until  the  fall  of  thatrepublio  in  1797.  Aquileia. 
or  rather  its  remains,  form  now  port  of  the  circle  of  Istria, 
in  the  govemment  of  Trieste,  in  the  Austrian  monarchy, 
being  just  outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  the  Italian  boundary  being  4wo  or  three  miles  to 
the  west  of  Aquileia.  The  road  from  Venice  to  Trieste 
passes  through  Falmanova.  about  eight  miles  north  of  Aqui- 
leia. (Johannes  Candidus,  C'ominmfanoruMi^tft/^ffinunt, 
hbri  viii. ;  De  Rubeis,  Monumenta  EedetieB  AquUymnt.y 

AQUI'NAS,  THOMAS,  tiiat  is,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  in 
Naries.  This  famous  theologian  was  of  very  di»tinKuished 
birth,  being  a  younger  son  of  Landul^  count  of  Aquino, 
and  lord  of  Loretto  and  Bdeartro^  who  was  nephew  <n  the 
Emscror  Frederic  I.,  the  celebrated  Barbatossa.  He  was 
bom  in  li'if,  some  authorities  state  in  the  town  of  Aquino, 
others  in  the  castle  of  Rooea  Secoa,  the  seat  of  his  ^mily, 
near  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  Having  been  sent 
at  five  years  of  age  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  to  receive 
the  rudiments  <rf  his  education,  he  remained  there  till  be 
was  neariy  thirteen,  when  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
Naples,  which  bad  been  founded  in  liSQhy  his  relation,  the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  grandson  of  Barbarossa.  and  had 
alrMdy  acquired  great  reputation.  From  his  eariiest  years 
he  had  shown  a  love  of  study,  and  the  circumstances  of  tike 
time  were,  in  varioua  mpecta,  snch  as  naturally  tended  to 
encourage  the  preference  which  he  thus  led  to  fimn  far  a 
literary,  or  at  least  a  meditative,  life.  His  native  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  dissensions,  in  which  if  he  was  to 
mix,  the  trade  of  arms  alone  offered  him  any  chance  of  dis- 
tinction. On  the  otiier  hand,  a  fervent  excitement  bad 
been  recently  awakened  among  all  classes  by  what  were 
then  estnemed  learning  and  philosophy,  which,  puerile  and 
misdiim^ed  as  their  wirit  might  to  some  extent  he,  at 
iLOst  aSbcded  an  inteUectual  exereiaei  and  therefiuo  ad- 


vanced the  a  most  material  step  ia  civiliiatum. 

About  1317,  the  order  of  preaching  friars  called  aftw  his 
name  had  hem  founded  bf  St.  Dominic ;  and  of  this  body, 
ahwady  in  the  ei^oyment  of  vast  popularity,  the  voung 
nobleman  pn^osed  to  beeome  ft  member.  On  hi*  rarnest 
entreaties  the  supwior  their  convent  at  Naples  wae 
prevailed  upon  to  admit  bun  as  a  novice.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  Uie  important  step  upon 
which  be  had  ventured  was  taken  without  tho  knowledge 
of  his  parents.  As  soon  as  they  beard  of  what  be  liod  done, 
his  mmter  hastened  to  Naples  in  the  hope  of  inducing  her 
son  to  ^ange  his  resolution.  On  finding  that,  to  avoid  her. 
he  had  taken  flight  for  Rome,  she  proueeded  atler  him  to 
that  city,  but  there  Iwned  that  he  was  already  on  the  road 
to  Paris.  He  was.  however,  wpprehended  on  his  way  by  the 
exertions  of  his  two  elder  brothen,  who  then  hold  oonunands 
in  the  army  of  the  emperor  in  Tusoany,  aiwl  brmight  bask  to 
Roocft  Secca.  But  no  entreaties  or  other  inducements  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  his  determination;  and  at 
length,  after  about  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  friars  got  both 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  Innocent  IV„  to  interfere  in  the 
case,  and  by  their  command  Aquinas  was  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  his  convent  With  the  view,  probably,  of  effectually 
preventing  all  further  attempts  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
chosen  vocation,  he  soou  after  <in  12.^3)  iqade  profession, 
and  then  vent  to  Cologne  to  attend  the  theologic^  and  phi- 
losophical lectures  delivered  by  Albenus  Magnus  in  the 
Dominican  convent  there.  Here,  from  bis  silenoe,  which, 
however,  was  not  that  of  «tupidi^,  but  of  meditation,  he  is 
said  to  bvn  been  named  by  liis  fellow-studenu  the  Dumb 
Ox.  His  teaoher,  however,  detn^  the  genius  that  was 
wrapped  up  under  this  tadtuxnibr,  and  lemarked,  that  if 
that  ox  diould  once  b^w  to  beUow,  the  world  would  he 
filled  with  the  noise.  After  remaining  a  few  years  at  Co- 
logne, he  accompanied  Albert  on  a  visit  to  P^ris,  h-om  which 
they  r^umed  together  in  1248-  Aquinas  was  then  ordained 
a  priest.  He  returned  to  Paris  iu  i^ii.  Soon  after  this 
he  published  the  first  work  by  which  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  writer,  a  treatise  in  deCsnce  of  the  monastic 
life,  in  answer  to  a  doctor  of  the  Soibonne,  who  had 
attacked  the  privilraes  of  the  new  mendicant  orders.  He 
afterwards  defended  his  positions  iu  a  debate  with  his 
opponent,  in  the  presenpe  of  Po^  Alexander  IV.  This, 
and  some  other  exploits  of  a  sunilar  kind,  acquired  him 
the  iiighest  reputation  in  what  vas  then  deemed  the  chief 
of  intellectual  feats— the  dexterous  use  of  the  we^na  of 
the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  logic.  In  1355  Aquiniu 
received  from  the  University  of  Paris  his  degree  of  doctor  in 
theology;  aud  he  afterwards  spent  several  year3  in  that 
city,  lecturing  publicly  with  immense  applause.  In  1272, 
however,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  for  (wo  years  taught  theo- 
logy 4t  Naples.  Pope  Gregory  having  then  requested 
bis  presence  at  tiie  general  council  which  had  been  sum* 
moned  to  meet  at  l.y<His,  yriUi  the  olgeot  of  effecting  »  union 
between  the  eastern  futd  western  churchea,  he  prep^ntd  to 
set  out  Sat  that  city,  but  first  paid  a  visit  to  his  niece, 
Frances  of  Aquino,  the  wife  of  the  Count  Anuibal  de  Cec- 
cano.  Having  arrived  at  their  residence,  tbp  castle  of 
Mogema,  he  was  th«te  suddenly  attacked  by  fever,  on  which 
he  qosiired  to  be  removed  to  tiie  neight>(Hmng  Cistertian 
monaatwy  of  Foasi'Novi,  in  the  diocese  of  Tenraeino ;  and 
here  be  expired  on  the  7ih  of  Maidi,  1274,  in  the  forty - 
eighth  year  of  his  age- 

The  honours  paid  to  Thomas  Aquituu,  both  during  his 
life  and  after  bis  death,  eomprise  nearly  all  the  highosl  dis- 
tinotions  by  which  men  have  ever  testified  their  qidmiration 
of  intolleetual  eminence.  Popes,  kings,  emperors,  learned 
bodies,  and  great  cities,  contonded  for  his  preienaa  during 
his  life ;  and  as  soon  as  be  had  ceased  to  hve,  the  order  to 
whieh  ha  belonged,  the  monks  of  the  abbey  in  which  ho 
died,  and  the  University  of  Paris,  of  which  he  had  been  on 
alumnus  and  a  graduate,  disputed  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  bis  body.  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  oentury  afterwards  that 
this  latter  oontrover^  was  terminated  by  the  removal  of  his 
remains  on  the  S8th  oS  January,  1369,  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Tonlouie,  where  a  magnificent  tomb  erected  over 
them  still  remains.  Before  this  he  had  been  canonised  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  by  a  bull  dated  the  ISth  of  July.  132:). 
Po^  Pius  V.  also  declared  him  a  doctor  of  the  church  in  1567. 

The  piety  and  moral  virtues  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  have 
received  the  warmest  commendations  from  his  contempo- 
raries. His  religious  sincerity  and  fervour  ^pear  to  havu 
been  oocompanwd  by  unaffected  humilit^r>^^^|i^a 
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mildness  of  temper  that  baa  not  always  been  the  grace  of 
eminent  theo\<^BnB.  The  popularity  of  his  writings  was  for 
merly  so  great  that  there  have  been  at  least  five  or  six  edi- 
tions of  the  complete  collection.  The  best  edition  is  consi- 
dered to  be  that  printed  at  Rome,  in  1570,  in  seventeen 
volumes,  folio.  Various  of  bis  treatises  have  also  been  n- 
peatedly  printed  separately.  Of  the  vhole  the  most  famous 
is  his  Summa  TfuohgUr,  which  is  still  a  fiivomite  authority 
in  the  CidhoUo  church.  His  Commmtanv  on  the  Fottr  Books 
of  Peter  Lomhard  (called  the  Master  of  Sentences)  is  ano- 
ther performance  that  was  long  in  high  esteem.  He  has 
also  left  Commentaries  on  several  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
which,  however,  he  perhaps  only  knew  in  Latin  transla- 
tions made  from  the  Arabic.  A  good  many  of  the  works 
that  have  been  attributed  to  Aquinas  are  now  admitted  to  be 
spurious ;  and  doubts  have  even  been  entertained  as  to  whe- 
ther the  '  Summa  Theologta '  be  really  hia.  Of  tbe  theo- 
logical opinions  which  he  maintained,  the  most  memorable 
is  bis  assertion  of  the  supreme  and  irresistible  efficacy  of 
divine  grace.  This  doctrine  was  afterwards  opp<»ed  by 
Duns  Scotus ;  and  it  formed  far  ages  a  matter  of  violent 
controversy  between  the  Utomata  and  tbe  Scotitte,  aa  the 
lUlowers  of  the  two  doctors  called  tbemselTes.  The  writing 
of  Aqiunas  are  not  likely  to  he  very  feiriy  appreciated  m 
the  present  day ;  but  though  we  had  no  other  evidence  than 
the  recorded  admiration  which  he  excited  in  his  own  times, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  doubt  his  extraordinary  genius.  His' 
talents,  too,  appear  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  were  power- 
ftil.  He  wrote  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose ;  and  some  of  the 
Latin  hymns  still  used  in  tbe  service  6f  the  Romish  church  are 
of  his  composition.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
hia  res^y  and  pointed  repartees.  One  which  has  been  pre- 
served is,  hia  reply  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  when  that  pontiff, 
on  some  money  being  brought  in  one  day  when  th^  were 
together,  remarked,  '  You  see  that  the  age  of  the  church 
is  past  when  she  could  say,  Silver  «  gtAa  have  I  none 
*  Yes,  holy  father.'  answered  Aquinas,  *  and  the  day  is  also  past 
when  abe  could  say  to  tbe  paralytic,  Take  up  thy  bed  and 
walk.'  There  are  other  stones  of  the  absence  of  mind  which 
he  sometimes  showed  in  company  when  absorbed  in  some  of 
bis  profound  speculations.  Oneday,  while  dining  with  Louis 
IX.,  k^g  of  France  (St.  Louis),  he  suddenly,  after  a  long 
silence  struck  tbe  table  with  violence,  and  called  out, '  A  de- 
cisive ai^umentl  the  Manicbteans  could  never  answer  it  I' 
Reminded  of  where  he  was  by  the  prior  of  tbe  Dominicans, 
who  was  also  present,  he  asked  pardon  of  the  king ;  when 
his  majesty  expressed  himself  only  anxious  to  get  hold  of 
the  unanswerable  argument  against  the  Manicbteans,  and, 
calling  in  a  secretary,  had  it  taken  down  immediately.  Ra- 
belais alludes  to  another  anecdote  of  this  kind.  (See  Panta- 
grud,  Ut.  ill.  chap.  2,  and  tbe  note  of  Doehat  on  the  pas- 
sage.) The  titles  of  Aquinas,  in  tbe  Uat  of  tbe  scholastic 
doctors,  an,  ^  Angelic  Doctor,  and  the  Angd  of  tbe 
Sohoola.  (See  a  few  remarks  on  Aquinas  in  tbe  notes  to  the 
translation  of  Richard  de  Bury'a  Phtiobibkm.  Lend.  1832.) 

AQUI'NO,  an  antient  but  long  since  decayed  town  in  the 
province  of  Campania  or  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  a  large  and  popu- 
lous city  in  the  time  of  Strabo :  the  Via  Latina  passed 
through  it  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satirist,  was  bom  at,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  ot  Aquinum.  Pescennius  Niger,  one  of 
the  competitors  for  tiie  empire  after  the  death  of  Pertinax, 
was  also  a  native  of  this  place.  Aquinum  suffered  greatly 
by  the  various  invasions  of  tbe  barbarians  after  tbe  fall  of  the 
empire.  It  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed  during  the  wars  of 
Conrad  and  Manfted  iipuiut  the  Fi^iea,  after  the  death  of 
Fmderie  II.  of  SuaUa.  The  cbioiudert  <^th«ftllowinK  oen- 
turiei  speak  ot  it  u  a  place  in  ruins,  and  eontaining  but  a 
few  hundred  tnhabitants.  It  retained*  however,  its  bishop's 
see  and  tbe  feudal  title  of  county.  The  famous  St  Thomas 
was  the  son  of  a  count  of  Aquino,  and  was  borrf  at  Rocca 
Secca  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  present  Aquino  contains 
hardly  a  thousand  inhabitants;  the  ground  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  buildings  of  various  ages  and  styles,  among  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a 
lofty  wall  of  square  stones  united  without  cement  which 
formed  part  of  a  magnificent  Doric  temple.  Several  columns 
about  fourfeet  in  diameter  lie  prostrate  around,  as  well  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  fiie2e  wiUi  triglyphs  and  part  of  the 
cornice.  From  a  hasty  meaaurement  taken  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hdare,  this  temple  appears  to  have  been  190  feet  in  length, 
and  above  60  in  breadth.  An  (dd  ruinous  church,  which  is 
•till  ealled  II  Veaoovato,  (althoagh  the  see  haa  been  Img 


since  transferred  to  Pontecorvo,  where  the  bishop  teudet,; 
is  built  on  the  site,  and  partly  with  the  materials,  of  aootba 
antient  temple.  Adjoining  it  is  a  triumphal  arch  of  a  mixed 
style,  Corinthian  and  Ionic ;  a  copious  stream  now  llowi 
between  the  arob,  and,  after  ra|>plying  a  neighbouring  mUI, 
nini  to  join  Uie  liris.  A  native  of  the  jdue,  the  nephe* 
of  tbe  Canonico  Biandii,h88  ooUeoted  ewei  of  idl  ttwio- 
MtfiptiHu  which  are  found  at  Aquino  and  in  thendgbboor 
hood.   Aquino  ties  six  miles  west  of  the  town  of  San  Ger- 
mane, the  antient  Caainum,  in  a  plain  between  the  mm 
Melfti  and  liris,  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  tiie  mouDtaiii 
on  which  the  monastery  of  Moote  Casino  is  built.  The  air 
of  Aquino  is  unwholesome ;  the  village  of  Palaizuolo,  three 
miles  distent,  enjoys  a  better  air.    [See  Homte  Caiino.] 
AQUITA'NI  A.  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  antieDt  GtnL 
The  UmiU  of  Aquitania  are  stated  by  Cesar  to  have  been 
tbe  river  Garumna,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Oceatt  The 
Garumna  divided  it  from  Celtic  (vauL   The  origintl  Aqui- 
tanians  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  Iberian  race,  distinet 
from  the  Celts.   Casar  did  not  go  into  Aquitania,  but  hii 
lieutenant,  the  younger  Crasaus,  made  an  incursion  into  it 
The  eounby,  however,  was  not  finally  subjugated  until  He 
year  88  b.c.,  when  Augustas  sent  Marcus  Valerius  Mewlt 
to  conquer  it.   The  poet  Tibullus  accompanied  Hetsslt  k 
this  expedition,  wbitm  be  has  commemorated  in  hu 
In  the  division  of  Chtul  into  Roman  provinces  as  settled  bf 
Augustus,  the  limits  of  Aquitania  were  extended  Dorth- 
waras  as  far  as  tbe  river  Ligeris  (the  modem  Loire),  ind 
eastwards  to  the  Mount  Cebenna,  which  ftmned  the  lindti 
of  the  Narbonensis  province.  By  this  extension,  Aquitaiiii 
was  made  to  include  several  lai^  districte  or  tribes  of  (Mtk 
Gaul,  such  as  the  Santones,  Pietones  or  Pictavi,  Biturigei, 
Arverni,  Lemovices,  &c.   In  the  tbllowing  subdivisions  of 
(Hul  under  the  later  emperors,  we  find  the  Aquitania  of  An- 
guBtufl  divided  into  three  provinces,  viz.,  the  Novempopii- 
lana,  which  compriied  the  greater  part  of  the  original  Aqni- 
tenia,  between  the  Garumna,  tbe  Pjrrenees,  and  tbe  Ocnn; 
ite  principd  towns  were  Climberns,  aftnnrards  Angosti, 
Benehamum,  Tluro,  Aqun  Tarbells:  the  Aquitania  primt 
bordering  on  tbe  Ligens,  and  whose  capital  was  Avarinns, 
afterwards  called  Bituriges  (now  Bourges),  and  tbe  AqiH- 
tenia  secunda,  situated  between  the  otiier  two,  and  vbou 
principal  city  was  Burdegala  (Bordeaux).   Under  the  leign 
of  Honoriua,  the  Visigoth  after  ravaging  Italy,  psssed  into 
Gaul  and  took  possession  of  Aquitania ;  which  tiiey  kq)t  till 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  defeated  them  in  a  great  bittle 
near  Poitiers  a.d.  507,  and  killed  their  king  AlaricU.  Aqni 
tenia  then  became  part  of  tbe  monarcbj  ^  the  Franks;  W 
under  the  weak  successors  of  Clovis  it  was  detecbed  fron  it 
again, and  given  as  an  apanage  to  Chariberta;|^oungerMirf 
Clotarius  II.  We  find  in  the  beginning  of  the  ogbtii  eenlory, 
Eudes,  duke  of  Aquitania,  ana  a  descendant  of  Cbaribot 
at  war  with  Charles  Martel.   The  Saracens  from  Spain 
having  invaded  the>  country  and  pillaged  Bivdeaux,  Soda 
was  glad  to  make  his  peace  with  Charles  and  to  join  bim 
against  tbe  Mohammedans,  who  were  utterly  defeated  I7 
Charles  between  Tours  and  Poitiers  a.d.  732.  In  76%, 
Waifer.  Eudes'  suooesaor,  was  atttuoked  by  Pepin,  who  cod- 
quered  the  whole  of  Aquitania  and  reunited  it  to  tbe  I^Vendi 
monarchy.   But  Aquitania  bad  undei^ne  another  chaiii^ 
in  ite  southern  limits.   Tbe  Vascones,  a  Spanish 
finding  themselves  hard  pressed  by  the  Visigoths,  ctomm 
tbe  Pyrenees  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  ot  Aqnitasib 
which  from  them  took  the  name  of  Vasconia  or  (issconji 
which  it  has  retained  ever  since,  whilst  the  more  nOTtben 
parte  of  the  same  province  continued  to  be  called  AqnilWi 
and  afterwards  by  corruption,  Goienne.  The  VasoODoswen 
oonquoted  by  Pepin  and  Charleniagn^  bat  revolted  sgw 
and  fbnned  an  indepoident  state,  having  tbdr  dukes,  nna 
the  eleventh  century,  when  they  became  united  to  tbe  doct? 
of  Aquitaine,  which,  under  tbe  succesetvs  of  Charlemagne, 
had  become  one  of  the  great  fieis  of  the  French  mwaidif  • 
and  virtually  independent  of  the  crown.    Eleanor,  4« 
heiress  of  William,  last  count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aqm- 
teine,  married  Louis  VII.,  king  of  France,  but  being  rep- 
dialed  by  bim,  she  next  married  Henry,  duke  of  Normardy, 
aiterwards  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  thus  became  p«- 
sessed  of  Guienne,  Poitou,  Gascony,  Anjou,  in  short,  f£  w 
whole  Aquitenia  in  ite  most  extended  sense.   This  was  U» 
origin  of  long  wars  between  tbe  two  kingdoms.  At  lut 
Charles  VU.  conquered  Guienne  and  tiie  other  distntt 
above-mentioned,  and  took  Bordeaux  in  1 45 1  -2,  and  rennrtea 
the  irticle  to  France.  The  nameeC  Giuenne|0(Hitinaed  ift*r 
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wards  to  be  used  as  that  of  one  of  flu  provineei  of  the  old 
monarchy,  though  restrieted  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
fimoaer  Aquitania,  until  the  revtdutwn,  when  the  whole 
eounti^  was  divided  into  departments,  and  the  old  deno- 
minations became  obliterated. 

ARA  (the  AltarX  a  southern  conatellatioD.  not  visible  in 
<mr  latitude.  It  is  situated  near  Lupus,  above  Pavo  and 
Triangulum  Australe,  in  such  manner  that  the  Centaur  ap* 
pears  to  be  placing  the  Wolf  upon  the  Altar,  One  mytholo- 
gical account  explains  it  as  the  altar  upon  which  Chiron 
sacrificed  a  wolf ;  another,  as  an  altar  constructed  by  Vulcan, 
upon  which  the  gods  swore  fidelity  to  each  other  during  the 
war  against  the  Titans. 
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ARA.   (Macrocercus,  Viellot.)   [See  Macaw.] 
ARABESQUE.   This  term  is  applied  to  an  heteKwe- 
neous  species  of  ornament,  or  mode  of  enrichment  on  fiat 
surfaces  employed  in  works  of  architecture  principally.  The 
name  is  intend  to  mean  simply '  in  the  Arabian  manner,' 
andisafVenchformofthatexpression.  The  mode  of  enrich- 
ment which  it  refers  to,  was  practised  in  the  decoration  of  their 
structures  by  the  Moors,  Saracens,  or  Arabians  of  Spain,  for 
they  were  called  by  alt  those  names  by  their  Christian  but 
less  civilized  neighbours,  and  fVom  them  particularly  the 
species  of  ornament  to  which  it  belongs  was  so  designated. 
As  far  as  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  Spain  were  con- 
cerned, they  appear  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
hieroglyphical  enrichments  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
The  dc^mas  of  their  religious  code,  however,  fOTbidding  the 
representetion  of  animals,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ver^  semblance 
of  idolatiy,  they  employed  plants  and  trees  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  with  stalks,  stems,  tendrils,  fbliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
produced  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  combinations,  with 
wUch  they  painted  and  sculptured  the  surfiuns  of  their 
bnfldings.   Hence  fanciAil  eombinati<ms  of  natural  objeete 
to  fiirm  the  oontinuons  ornament  of  a  flat  sur&oe  came  to  be 
called  Arabesque,  though  it  difibred  so  widely  from  the  Ara- 
bian or  Mohammedan  compositions  as  to  be  filled  with  repre- 
sentations of  animals  of  ever^'  variety,  and  with  combinations 
of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  combinations  of  animal 
fbriDS  almost  equally  discordant  with  nature.   The  name, 
indeed,  has  become  ao  general  as  to  be  applied  to  the  fanciful 
enrichments  found  on  the  walU  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  others  of  the  same  and  earlier 
date,  which  were  formed  and  forgotten  long  before  the  sons  of 
Ishmael  learned  to  draw.  The  most  celebrated  Arabesques 
of  modern  times  are  those  with  which  Raphael  ornamented 
the  piers  and  pilasters  of  the  arcaded  g^lt^ry  of  the  palace 
of  the  Vatican,  which  bears  his  name.  This  gallery,  or  these 
galleries  rather,  for  it  is  in  three  lengths,  are  always  distin- 
guished  as  Raphael's  galleries  (*  Le  Logge  di  Rafiaelle'),  bo- 
cauu  of  the  A^besques  and  t£  the  ilhutrations  of  the  Bible 
history  in  the  cielings,  though,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  three 
sides  exhibits  the  designs  of  the  great  artist  himself. 

The  term  Arabesque  is  more  allied  to  painted  than  to 
sculptured  ornament,  though  it  is  not  restricted  to  the 
fonner ;  but  Arabesque  ornament  in  sculpture,  if  not  kept 
vetT  low  in  relief^  is  apt  to  become  grotesque,  as  is  the  case 
witn  many  or  most  of  the  sculptured  enrichments  of  our 
pointed  architecture. 

ARABIA.  It  is  intended  in  the  present  article  to  offer 
a  sketch  of  the  prominent  natural  features  of  Arabia,  and 
a  brief  sur\-ey  of  the  history,  stete  of  cultivation,  language, 
and  literature  of  its  inhabitants.  Further  information  con- 
cerning particular  points  connected  with  each  of  these  de- 
partments, will  be  found  by  turning  to  the  separate  articles, 
Boch  as  Mkcca,  Koran,  HuHAMmo,  Abulfboa,  &c. 
Vm  entire  sur&ee  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 


torn  times  Aat  of  Firanoe.  It  is  onuiderea  as  pertaining 
to  Asia,  though,  from  its  position  end  physical  character, 
it  wonld  appear  rather  to  belong  to  Africa.  If  the  Red  Sea 
did  not  interpose  a  narrow  interruption,  one  almost  con* 
tinuous  tract  of  sandy  deserts  would  extend  from  the  slums 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Arabia  presente  the  form  of  a  vast  peninsula,  connected 
with  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia 
by  an  isthmus  of  sandy  deserts,  the  breadth  of  which,  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Shatt-el-Arab  (the  Euphrates)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  may 
be  estimated  at  about  800  English  miles.  It  is  situated 
between  12"  and  30°N.lat,  32°  and  69"  E.  long.,  partly 
within,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  tropical  region :  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  puts.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
E.  by  the  Ftrsian  Gulf ;  the  Indian  Ocean  (ealled  here 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  tbe  Sea  of  Oman)  washes  the  long 
extent  of  ita  south-eastern  eoast;  the  straite  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  and  tbe  Red  Sea  form  the  western  boundu7. 
Cape  Rasalgato  or  Ras-al-Had  is  the  most  eastern  projec- 
tion of  the  peninsula ;  cape  Mussendom  (cape  Makete  of 
tbe  antients)  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards 
the  straits  of  Ormuz  ;  cape  Aden,  near  the  south-west  angle 
of  the  peninsula,  is  discovered  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
leagues  off  at  sea,  as  a  steep  and  lofty  rock ;  Bab-el-Man- 
deb,  or  the  Gate  of  Tears,  the  dangerous  passage  from  the 
Indian  into  the  Red  Sea.  is  the  point  of  the  peninsula  which 
is  situated  farthest  to  the  south-west ;  and  cape  Mohammed 
marks  the  projection  of  the  Sinai  mountains  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Suez  and  Akaba,  the  two  northern  branches  or 
ga\h  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  name  Arabia,  by  which  the  Greeks  introduced  tbis 
vast  country  to  the  knowledge  of  Europeans,  is  derived  from 
the  name  which  has  for  ages  been  used  by  the  iuhabitante 
themselves.  The  word  amb,  as  a  collective  noun  in  the 
singular,  is  used  as  tbe  common  name  of  the  Arabic  nation : 
its  plural,  a'rdb,  is  restricted  to  signify  the  wandering,  no- 
madic tribes  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  Bellld-el-Arab 
(t.  e.  the  land  of  the  Arabs),  and  Jezirat-el-Arab  (t.  e.  the 
penhisula  of  the  Arabs),  are  the  usual  native  designations  of 
the  country  :  besides  these,  we  may  also  notice  tbe  Persian 
appellation  of  Arabistiin,  by  which  name  Arabia  is  often 
called  among  the  Persians  and  Turks. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Arab  is  doubtful.  Pocock 
has  adopted  the  notion  of  &e\'eral  orientel  writers,  that  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  named  from  Araba,  a 
district  in  Yemen,  to  which  Ya'rab,  the  son  of  Kahten,  the 
fkther  of  the  antient  Arabs,  gave  his  name.  But  the  real 
existanee  of  an  individual  reared  to  by  the  name  of  Ya'rab, 
like  that  of  several  others  of  the  primeval  Imefathers  men- 
tioned in  the  antient  genealogies  of  the  Arabs,  appears  to 
us  subject  to  the  same  nistorical  doubts,  as  that  of  many  of 
the  reputed  founders  of  states  in  antient  Greece.  Tbe  very 
form  of  the  name  Ya'rab  shows  a  peculiarity,  observable  also 
in  other  names  that  occur  in  the  early  gene^ogies  of  the  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which,  in  our  opinion,  cluuracterizes  it  es  a  verbal 
derivative,  formed  at  a  subsequent  period,  in  allusion  to  a 
former  event,  the  remembrance  of  which  might  be  preserved 
by  tradition.  We  are  inclined  to  trace  the  word  Arab  to 
the  same  verbal  root,  from  which  this  name  Ya'rab  is  evi- 
dently derived,  namely  to  the  Hebrew  verb  ara6, '  to  tset  or  go 
down  (as  the  sun).'  According  to  this  etymology,  the  name 
Arab  implies  *  the  nation  or  country  situated  towards  sun- 
set,' t.  e.  westward  from  the  Euphrates,  and  firom  the  regions 
which  were  probably  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Semitic  tribes. 
In  support  of  this  derivation,  it  may  not  be  irrdlovant  here 
to  observe,  that  in  the  Old  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament; 
by  tbe  nunes  Arabia  and  Arabs,  only  small  territories  or 
isolated  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  what  we  now  call 
Arabia  appear  to  be  meant.  (See,  e,g.  Jerem.  xxv.  24; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  21  ;  Galat.  i.  17.)  Others  have  deduced  tbe 
name  Arab  from  the  Hebrew  substantive  ArSbaht '  a  bar- 
ren place  or  desert,'  which,  in  several  passages  of  the  earliest 
parte  of  the  Old  Testement,  is  used  as  the  designation  of 
the  dreary  region  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  aiul 
as  far  south  as  tbe  iElanitio  Gulf. 

Greek  and  Roman  Christian  writers  have  confounded 
the  Arabian  tribes  from  Mecca  to  the  Euphrates  under  the 
name  of  the  Saracens,  the  import  of  which  term,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  {shark,  m  Arabic,  *  the  East,'  snarkt, 
'  Eastern,')  is  '  Eastern  Nations.'  TVe  do  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  this  interpretation,  i^^fji^tanding  the  passage  ei 
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?UMmj  (poiiitid  oal  bjr  Gibbon),  whs  nj^iMilf  Bwntinu 
tbt  wMtwn  and  lontham  pMition  of  the  Sartoent. 

Tha  nans  of  Araloa.  in  its  proper  acceptation,  oompre- 
beitdB  tba  paninsula  at  far  at  th«  isthmus,  wbioh  runs  from 
1^  northam  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Aliaba  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Shatt-el  -Arab.  In  a  more  extennive  senH  it  ii  made 
to  oomprehend  abo  a  large  tract  north  of  the  isthmus,  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates  on  the  east,  and  the  HUtb- 
eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  vest. 

Some  of  the  antients  have  extended  the  limits  of  Arabia 
considerably  to  the  north  of  the  isthmus  just  defined.  Pliny 
{Nat-  Hitt,  V.  24)  makes  Arabia  oomprehend  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, neuly  as  fltr  as  the  frontiers  of  Axmeoia.  Xenq[thon, 
in  his  penonel  narrative  of  (be  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger 
[see  Ahah  Asis],  eonaidefs  the  aandy  tract  along  the  left  bwik 
of  tiie  Bu]riKralaS(  and  acratti  of  the  tributary  river  Araxes  (the 
Kbabour),  aB]wtof  Arato;  and  the  i^ysieal  features  of  the 
oountry,  ffif  which  he  ^ves  the  followiiug  lively  description, 
will,  perhaps,  justify  him  in  assigning  this  tract  to  the  divi- 
sioD  of  Arwia.  Having  crossed  the  Araxes,  Cyrus  *  marched 
along  through  Arabia^  having  the  Buphrates  on  bis  right 
for  Ivf  days'  journeys  through  the  desert,  a  distance  of 
tbirty-flve  paruangs.  la  this  region  the  soil  was  a  plain, 
perfectly  level  like  me  sea,  but  full  of  absinthium  :  whatever 
else  there  was  to  be  seen  of  brushwood  or  reed,  was  all  fra- 
grant like  spices ;  yet  no  tree  was  found.  There  also  was  a 
variety  of  animals,  among  which  wild  asses  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  not  a  small  quantity  of  ostriohas  j  there  were 
also  bustards  and  gaielles.' 

The  whole  pmiinsula  of  Arabia,  as  far  as  it  is  at  ^sent 
axploredi  consists  of  an  elevated  tabte-land*  dedimng  on 
the  north  towards  the  Syrian  desert,  and  enetrcled  t^ong 
the  sea-doast  with  a  belt  of  flat  sandv  ground.  The  tfat 
country,  beginning  at  Suez  and  extenmng  round  the  whole 
peninsula  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el  -Anib,  is  called  Gaur 
or  Tehfima,  i.  a.  the  *  J^w-land,'  fVom  which  the  mountainous 
region  in  the  interior  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Jabal,  *  the  Hills,'  or  N^d,  the  *  High-land.'  The  width  of 
the  Tebfima  varies :  near  Mokha  its  breadth  is  about  one 
day's  journey,  near  Hodeida  and  iioheia  about  twice  as 
much.  On  (he  eastern  coast,  in  the  province  of  Oman,  from 
Ras-al-Had  up  to  Cape  Mussendom,  it  is  much  narrower : 
between  the  villages  of  Sib  and  Sober,  indeed,  Us  width 
extends  to  about  a  day's  journey ;  but  in  the  remaining  part 
of  tlte  country,  the  htUs  reach  almost  to  the  sea. 

The  «oil  of  the  Tebftma,  ttam  its  regular  indinatitm  to- 
wards the  sea,  as  well  as  ftom  the  la^  bads  of  salt  and 
marine  exuvim  with  which  it  is  interspersed,  appearg  to  hare 
been  onoe  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  observed  that 
the  sea  on  w  western  coast  still  continues  to  recede ;  the 
ree&  of  madrepwe  and  coral  which  abound  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  in  some  parts  rise  ten  fathoms  above  the  »ea,  are 
increasing  and  coming  nearer  the  shore ;  and  as  the  inter- 
mediate space  is  graduallv  filled  up  with  sand,  the  Teblhna 
is  on  that  side  constantly  extending  its  limits.  Muza  is 
menticmed  by  Arrian  {PeriplM  qf  the Erythraan  Sea,  o.  5) 
as  a  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix ;  we  now  find  it  at  a  distance  <k 
several  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbour  of  Jidda  is  de- 
teribed  by  I^ord  Valentia  aa  being  formed  by  innumerabla 
reeA  of  coral,  which  extend  to  about  four  miles  from  the 
shore,  leaving  manj  narrow  fennels  between,  in  whic:h 
there  ti  a  good  bottom  at  fhaq  six  to  tw^ve  fathoms,  and 
where  the  sea  is  perfectly  smooth  even  whep  it  blows  the 
heaviest  ^le.  In  the  southern  part  of  ttw  Arabian  Gtdf 
these  banks  of  coral  are  letw  numerous. 

The  low-land  of  Arabia  is  occasionally  for  many  years 
entirely  destitute  of  rain ;  but  sometimes  it  is  scantily  wa- 
tered by  the  felling  of  slight  showers  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April  The  dews  in  the  moat  arid  tracts  aro 
seid  to  be  copious.  The  high-land  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  end  of  September.  Springs  also  abound  in  the 
loftier  mountains,  which,  when  fed  by  the  copious  annu^ 
rains,  send  streams  of  water  through  the  valleys  that  descend 
towards  the  Tehdma:  some  of  them  are  Irat  before  tbey 
leave  the  mountainouii  i^pon;  others,  which  are  more 
abundant,  rush  into  the  Tebdma,  whwe  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  mainly  depends  on  irrigation.  Most  of  ike  larger 
streams,  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  burning  plains,  spreaid 
out  into  shallow  lakes,  and  are  lost  in  the  sand;  only 
a  few  reach  the  sea.  These  temporary  currents  of  rain- 
water and  the  small  wrdant  valleys,  but  a  few  feet  below 
Quo  ^aimi  Jarel,  wljiah  intaxfaet  th«  arid  Tt^4a$,  cawi- 
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otHiB  country :  they  are  oalled  vAtAt.  an  ex^nssion  niidi 
we  flreqoHitly  meet  with,  thoi^h  variously  wnUen,  aa  a  oon^ 
ponent  part  of  the  names  of  riven  generally,  on  the  maps  ct 
other  countries  also  into  which  Arabian  settlers  have  pene- 
tmtal.  The  adopted  Greek  word  ootis  or  auatii  appears  b> 
be  the  same  as  ir^'.  The  Wadi  Zebid  and  Wadi  Meitam 
are  the  two  principal  torrents  in  the  territon'  of  Yemen :  the 
foimer  reaches  the  wa  near  the  town  of  Zebid  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf ;  the  latter,  taking  a  sou^erly  course,  pours  its  waters 
into  the  Indian  Sea.  In  the  province  of  Oman,  the  rivwa 
Masora  and  Wadi  Sib  contain  water  throughout  the  year, 
and  both  reach  the  Indian  Sea.  Arabia  is  entirely  destitute 
of  navigiible  rivers. 

In  toB  TahAma,  the  beat  during  summer,  owing  to  (he 
want  of  lain,  and  the  almost  direct  action  of  a  tn^)^  sun, 
is  intense.  Niebuhr  states,  that  during  his  residence  in 
the  low-land  of  Yemen,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  ther- 
mometer rose  to  98°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  Lobeia,  during  the 
month  of  January  to  86° ;  at  Sana,  iu  the  high-lend,  it  only 
reached  85°  during  the  summer,  and  Niebuhr  heard  it 
asserted,  that,  in  the  latter  district,  it  sometimes  freezes.  At 
Muscat,  the  thermometer  varies,  according  to  Frazcr,  from 
92°  to  102°  of  Fahrenheit  during  summer.  Niebuhr  was 
struck  with  the  delightfUl  scenery  of  the  eofte-mountaine 
near  Beit-el- Fakih,  where  he  found  the  air  much  fresher 
and  cooler  than  in  the  parohed  plains  of  the  Tehfima :  yet 
he  had  then  scarcely  reached  half  the  ascent  to  Kusma  and 
to  tiie  summit  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  here  finms  the 
boundary  between  the  Nejd  and  the  TaUtma.  The  iuba- 
bitanla  of  Yemen,  he  observes,  are  dwelling,  as  it  were,  in 
difibrent  simes ;  and  within  the  limits  vt  a  comparatively 
small  territory  may  be  found  a  varied  of  indigenous  speciea 
of  the  aninuu  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  sutm  as  in  other 
countries  <^  only  be  seen  when  brought  together  by  man 
from  distant  regions. 

The  pwsunous  blasts  known  by  the  names  of  taut,  m- 
mum,  OS  aantitl,  seldom  blow  in  the  southern  parts  of  Anbia. 
They  are  chiefly  experienced  in  the  tract  beiween  Basra. 
Bagdad,  Haleb,  and  Mecca ;  bu(  even  here  they  are  only 
dreaded  during  the  hottest  months  d  the  year.  Theae 
winds  seem  to  derive  their  noxious  qualities  from  pasung 
over  the  great  sandy  desert  when  soorehod  by  the  intense 
rays  of  tiie  tropioal  sun ;  and  accordingly,  Niebuhr  was  in- 
formed that  at  Mecca  the  aamum  blows  from  the  eaau 
at  Baoj^  tnm  tha  west,  ud  at  Baam  ftom  the  Dovtb- 
west  The  natuxa  of  winds  generally  seems  to  differ  accord- 
ing to  tha  tract  whit^  they  have  paued  over.  Ati  Bey 
obaawaa  that,  at  Jidda, '  the  north-wind,  tnvaning  the 
deserts,  arrives  in  such  a  state  of  dryness,  that  the  akin  ia 
parched,  jpaper  cracks  as  if  it  were  in  the  mouth  of  an  omia, 
and  the  air  IS  always  loaded  with  sand.  If  the  wlitd  cbangaa 
to  the  south,  everything  is  in  the  opposite  extreme :  the  air  ia 
damp,  everything  that  you  handle  feels  of  a  clammy  wetness, 
and  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  loaded  with  a  sort  of  fog.' 
Lord  Valentia  remarks,  that  the  southern  part  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Jebel-Teir,  opposite  Lobeia, 
is,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  which,  as  it  blows  over  the  arid  sands  of  Africa, 
renders  the  climate  of  the  adiacant  coast  extremely  sultry. 
From  Jebel-Teir  to  Jidda  the  winds  are  variable.  Above 
Cosseir  as  far  as  Sues,  tbe  wind  blows  for  rather  more  than 
eight  months  frmn  the  N-W. 

Arabia  baa  long  been  celebrated  fiv  tin  abundance  of 
its  odoriferous  plants.  The  frankincense  of  Saba  is  alluded  to 
by  the  Hebrew  propbefa  (Uaiah  Ix.  6 ;  Jeremiah  vt  20). 
Herodotus  (iii.  107)  mentions  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cimiamon,  and  ladanum,as  productions  exclusively  peculiar 
to  Arabia,  though  his  information  on  the  products  taAnhiti 
is  neither  extensive  nor  exact.  Among  the  Romans  also, 
Arabian  odours  seem  to  have  been  quite  proverbial.  (Pro- 
pert,  ii.  22.) 

The  coffee-shrub  is  cultivated  chiefly  on  the  western  de- 
scent of  the  chain  of  hills  wbich,  in  the  province  of  Yemen, 
separates  the  level  country  from  tbe  high-land:  that  srown 
at  Bulgpsa  near  Beit-el-Fakih,  and  exported  from  Mokha, 
still  maintains  its  superiority  o%'er  the  wffee  produced  in  the 
European  colonies  in  all  other  parts  d  the  globe.  The  feri- 
naoeous  deposit  oalled  manna,  femiliar  to  all  readera  frmn 
the  use  maide  of  it  by  the  Israelites  during  their  wandoinga 
in  the  desert,  is  now,  aoending  to  Niebuhr,  chiefly,  if  not 
exeludvdy,  found  on  the  leaves  of  a^peoiea  of  jwk  called 
•       or  aoQq(dinK^^<^^it^]^^^[^ab.(^ 
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•anidid  bjr  the  Imtm  differmt  kitid>  oftNii,  OMf  ^ 
ktdfftanm  edhagi  of  Linnaw.  Ork^  an  wltintm  in 
a»v«n\  puts  of  ^rabiii,  though  in  the  Konh  viilt  It  fot- 
tidden  to  tho  MnnulmanB.  In  Yamn,  wboip  Mwe  Mins 
■«o  boatnred  upon  agrioultiire,  Nwhufar  uw  oxedlent  vneat, 
Turiuy  cwn.  or  maiia,  dum,  btttey*  boiUt  l«ntil«,  tobaeoo. 
fae.)  senna  and  the  eottob-tree  an  alio  eultivttod  hflM. 
Ifuoh  indigo  is  grown  about  Zabid^  Niebubr  Bkys  tb«t  ho 
saw  no  oatt  in  Arabia :  the  hocMS  art  fcd  on  barlof ,  And  the 
auos  on  beanA.  The  limo  of  the  harvest  vatioa.  AtHuseat, 
wheat  and  bariey  ore  eown  in  Deoember  and  Mped  (n 
March ;  ib  the  high-land,  near  Sana,  th«  tinu  of  tbi  hax- 
vest  for  barley  is  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Arabia  is  rich  in  indigenous  trees ;  the  oMKfo  v&reu,  fhjtn 
which  the  guA  Arable  is  obtained,  the  date-tioo,  and  many 
varietiee  of  the  palm  and  fig-tiee  doaerva  to  be  pwtiealtrly 
noticed.  Forests  appear  to  be  rare.  In  tb«  barnm  tnets 
the  country,  the  Beduins  sometimes  supply  the  deflMeAoy  tt 
ftiel  by  the  dried  dung  of  the  tuaxA* 

Among  the  nntisats.  Arabin  was  celetneted  fior  its  wealth 
in  precious  metals ;  yeiaocordingtetheecoountaof  modem 
travellers,  Arabia  pooaesset  at  present  no  mines  either  of 
f^d  or  silver.  Inm  minu  are  noticed  by  Niebuhr  as  exi&t- 
ing  in  the  territory  of  Saade.  The  lead  mines  of  Oman  are, 
accordiog  to  \dm,  very  prtiduotiTet  and  taige  qufentities  of 
lead  are  exported  from  Muscat. 

On  the  sands  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  the  camel,  the  ship  of 
(he  desert  as  it  is  emphaticallv  called  by  the  natives,  is  an 
invaluable  treasure.  Like  the  fieduins  themselves,  it  learns 
from  earl^  youth  to  endure  hunger,  thint,  aud  f^igue.  It 
performs  journeys  of  3U0  to  400  hours  without  requiring  to 
flriak  oftener  than  once  in  eight  or  ten  days.  The  herbage 
scantily  supplied  by  the  desert  is  snffitufliit  ft*  its  food. 
It  carzies  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  and  upwards, 
without  being  unloaded  for  weeks.  A  hint  fkom  iU  leader 
directs  its  motions ;  a  song  renews  its  strength.  lu  hair  is 
manufantured  into  doth  £»  gannaits  and  tente;  its  milk, 
like  that  of  the  cow.  is  nutritious  and  sweet ;  iU  flesh,  when 
^Ming,  is  in  taate  similar  to  veal. 

Arabia  is  noted  for  its  horses,  of  which  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct breeds.  The  one,  whioh  is  called  kadUhi,  L  e.  of  un> 
known  descent,  is  in  no  higher  estimation  than  the  common 
horses  in  Europe ;  hbrses  of  this  breed  ate  employed  to 
carry  loads,  or  as  draught-animals.  The  other,  called  koheiH 
or  hohiBm,  i.  e.  of  antient  and  noble  pedigree,  is  reserved 
for  riding  only.  The  best  horBCs  are  bred  in  the  desert  bor- 
dering on  Syria:  they  are  hero  educated  in  the  enoamp- 
ments  of  tbe  Bediiina  with  a  careful  tendemMS  whidi  trains 
tbetu  to  habits  of  attaetuaent  to  their  masters.  It  is  fbr  this 
qiiiBlity,  and  for  their  amaitng  speed,  that  they  are  valued, 
move  than  ftv  their  sise  or  beauty. 

There  is  tlao  in  Arabia  a  spuitad  kind  of  ass,  which  is 
need  for  riding  and  for  military  service ;  tbd  best  are  to  be 
found  in  the  province  of  Lahsa.  Tbe  Arabian  oxen  and 
cows  are  distinguished  by  a  hump  over  the  shoulders.  He- 
rodotus (iii.  113)  mentions  two  kinds  of  sheep  witli  ftt  tails 
ae  being  in^genous  in  Arabia.  The  mok  goat,  the  fox,  the 
musk-deer,  and  a  wildspeoicB  of  ass  inhabit  the  hill-oountry. 
The  jackal,  the  wolf,  the  hyvna,  and  the  panther,  roam 
around  the  tents  of  the  Beduinst  or  follow  tin  track  of  the 
caravans  through  tbe  solitary  desert  Tbo  gaxellB  seeks 
pasture  and  shade  in  the  isolated  iMuAit.  The  woods  of 
Yemen  ami  Aden  are  inhabited  by  troops  of  monkeys.  The 
lion,  from  the  fr^uOnt  alluaiona  to  it  in  antient  Aralnc 

Ctry,  and  from  the  number  of  namea  whtdi  tbe  language 
for  it,  must  at  one  period  have  bean  very  eommon.  . 
Among  the  birds  indigenous  in  Arabia,  we  find  men- 
tioned several  large  birds  of  prey,  such  as  tbe  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  several  kinds  ctf  hawk.  The  carrion-vulture 
frequents  battle-fields  and  peribrms  the  services  of  scaven- 
ger. The  ostrich  and  othn-  birds  valued  for  their  plumage 
me  in  tbe  deserts.  Tame  fowls,  pheasants,  and  different 
sorts  of  pigeoOt  an  frequent  in  Yemen.  Along  the  coast  of 
tlie  Rm  Bw»  pel^MDB  and  varioua  kinds  of  sea-fowl  are 
found. 

The  locusts  of  Arabia,  whose  devastations  are  so  often 
alluded  to,  are  dried,  and  roasted  or  boiled,  and  in  this  state 
eaten  by  tbe  Arabs.  Niebuhr  states  that  they  ore  strung 
on  threads  and  oibred  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  all  the 
Arabian  towns  fr(»n  Bab-el-liaadeb  to  Basra. 

The  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Oman,  is  to  abondaat  in 
fish,  that  not  tmly  asses,  cows,  and  othsr  dmiaatie  aninab 
■nMvillitha)a,butthsy«M  also  spnad  on  the  Mds,  to 
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Perriag  O&lf  are  universally  celebraled.  The  bank  A 
which  pektl-shellB  are  principally  found  extends  frota  th. 
Bahrein  Mauds  to  very  near  the  promontory  of  Julfar.  The 
borthern  extremity,  near  the  isles  Karek  and  Bahrein,  ii 
distinguished  as  particularly  rich  in  pearls.  Tbo  peari- 
flsheries  iH  this  part  of  the  Persian  Qulf  are  alluded  to  by 
Arrian.— (PtfrtjrftM  Mnr.  Rubt.  o.  9.> 

Dhisiom  fl/.4raWfl.— Arabia  has  been  variously  divided 
at  different  times,  and  by  different  authors.  StrabO  (x\i. 
0.  4.)  divides  the  whole  country  into  the  Happy  and  the 
Desert  Arabia,  the  former  occupying  the  southern,  and  the 
latter  tbe  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  triple  divi- 
sion into  Arabia  Felix,  Arabia  Peinea,  and  Arabia  Deserts, 
was  introduced  by  Ptolemy:  Arabia  Felix  he  called  the 
Mnihsula,  as  far  as  the  isthmus  already  described  ;  Arabia 
Fetrtettj  so  named  from  Petra,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Nabathflsans,  was  the  country  between  the  Red  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  bordering  upon  Palestine  and  Egypt ;  and  Arabia 
Ik»€rta  comprehetided  the  wbdle  extent  tit  the  Syrian  de- 
sert, as  for  as  the  Euphrates,  where  we  find  ^Imyra. 

Br  some  contemporary  Christian  writers  on  the  history 
of  the  Crusades,  the  territory  around  Bostra,  or  the  Aura- 
nitis  of  the  antienta,  is  called  Arabia  Prima ;  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  had  the  name  of  Arabia  Secunda  or 
Arabia  Petracentis  (in  allusion  to  its  capital  Krak  or  Kar- 
rak,  also  named  Pebti  Deserti,  which  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  spot  of  the  antient  Petra  of  the  Na- 
bathteans) ;  the  country  around  Shaubek  (Shobak)  or  Mont- 
royat  (Mons  Regalis)  was  called  Arabia  Tertia,  also  Syria 
8ohal,ot  Terra  MorUis  Begalis.  Oriental  writers  generally 
enumerate  five  provinces  of  Arabia,  viz..  Yetnen,  Hejaz, 
Tshftma,  Nejd,  and  Yemflma.;  some  add  Babrrin  as  a  sixth, 
while  others oonsider  this  as  jmrt  of  Irak  Arabi.  The  three 
province,  Tehflmo,  N^d.  and  Yemltna,  are  by  aome  con- 
sidered as  subdivi^onsofHejas.  Arabia  Petrsea.  including 
Mount  Sinai,  is  by  most  of  them  considered  as  belonging 
partly  to  Egypt  and  partly  to  Syria ;  and  the  northern  part 
of  Arabia  Deaerta  is  generally  ealled  the  desert  of  Syria. 

llie  following  outline  of  the  present  diviuod  of  Arabia  is 
founded  chiefly  on  that  adopted  by  Niebuhr. 

I.  Yemen,  bordering  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  Upon  the 
territories  of  Hejaz,  Nejd,  and  Hadramaut.  It  is  subdivided, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  into  fourteen  independent  provinces, 
tbe  principal  of  which  are  the  following : — 

1 .  Yemen  Proper,  with  the  towns  of  Sana,  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  towards  the  high-land,  the  residence  of  the 
Imam  of  Yemen ;  Mokha,  on  the  borders  df  the  Red  Sea, 
now  the  principal  sea-port  of  Arabia ;  Zebid.  B^t-el-Fakih, 
Hodetda,  and  Loheia,  in  the  flat  country  along  the  coast  of 
tbe  Arabian  Oulf. 

2.  Aden,  with  the  celebrated  antient  town  and  harbour 
of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains 
which  surround  it  on  almost  every  side,  and  leave  only  one 
very  narrow  causeway  by  which  the  town  can  be  appronched 
on  the  land  side.  Aden  was,  during  the  twelflh,  thirteenth, 
and  fourteenth  century,  an  important  emporium  in  the 
European  trade  with  India,  which  has  since  been  transferred 
to  Mokha.   [See  Aokn,  Albuqukkquc] 

3.  The  principality  of  Kaukeban. 

4.  Belad-el-Kobail,  an  extensive  mountdnoug  district 
towards  the  north  of  Yemen  Proper,  the  princes  of  which 
have  maintained  themselves  ind^ndent  of  the  Imams  of 
Sana. 

8.  Aba  Arish,  with  the  mercantile  town  of  Jeian  on  the 
Red  Sea. 

6.  Two  uAall  territories  called  Khaulan.  the  one  to  the 
south-eart  of  Sana,  the  other  on  the  road  firom  that  town  to 
Mecca. 

7.  Sahan,  a  large  distfct  in  the  hills  between  Belad-el- 
Kobail  and  Heja2,  moetly  inhabited  by  independent  Be 
duins. 

8.  N<^ran,  a  pleasant  and  fertile  country,  rich  in  water, 
with  excellent  pastures,  and  famous  for  its  camels  and 
horses :  its  capital,  Nt^ran,  is  by  some  suppoaed  to  be  the 
Nagara  of  Ptolemy. 

9.  Jauf  or  Jof,  a  territory  extending  to  a  ereat  distance 
over  the  Arabian  high-land,  to  the  east  of  BeTad'el-Kobail, 
with  the  antient  Mareb  or  Mariaba,  the  capital  of  the  6a- 
bssans. 

10.  Yalk,  situated  between  Jot  Hadramaut  and  TetMh 
^^Mmmd,  m  «Dtiii^i^^Q^^i^^^pra4«. 
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•hiefly  in  ftankineenie,  is  bounded  on  the  louth-flut  by  the 
Indian  Ooesn,  on  the  north-east  by  Oman,  on  the  nOTtn  by 
the  Arabian  h^h-land.  aaA  on  tna  west  by  Yemen.  The 
bade  «ith  Oman  and  Yemen  is  carried  on  by  sea ;  Dafar 
and  Kesbin  are  the  principal  harbours.  Partof  thecountry 
IS  occupied  by  independent  Beduin  chiefs,  amouK  whom  the 
sheikh  of  Shibam  is  the  most  powerful.  The  island  of  So- 
eotora  or  Socatra.  famous  for  the  aloe  which  it  produces, 
was,  at  ibe  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit,  subject  to  the  chief  of 
Keshin. 

III.  Oman  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Sea,  and  borders,  on  the  west  and  south,  on 
the  great  elevated  desert  which  fills  the  interior  of  Arabia. 
The  country  is  in  some  parts  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  Turkey 
com,  kntils,  grapes,  dates,  and  garden  fruits;  it  also  has 
lead  and  copper-mines.  Rostak  is  the  residence  of  tixe 
Imam  of  Oman.  The  harbour  of  Muscat  is  important  as  an 
emporium. 

IV.  Independent  States  on  the  ukmds  and  borden  qf  the 
Perrian  6u{/^— Almost  all  the  sea-porte  in  the  Persian  Oulf, 
occasionally  even  some  on  the  Persian  coast,  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Arabic  tribes,  who  for  the  most  part  depend  on 
navigation,  fishery,  and  diving  for  pearls,  for  their  livelihood. 
Dates,  durra-bread,  and  fish,  are  their  principal  articles  of 
food.  Each  httle  town  has  its  own  sheikb.  In  time  of  war, 
all  their  fishing-boats  are  made  battle-ships ;  and  as  with  a 
iiavy  of  this  description  decisive  battles  cannot  easily  take 
place,  the  internal  contests  between  the  little  states  continue 
almost  without  an  interruption.  When  a  Persian  army  is 
sent  against  them,  they  leave  their  settlements  on  the  coast, 
where  they  have  but  little  to  lose,  and  retire  in  their  boats 
to  some  uninhabited  island  till  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 
Gombroon,  or  Bender-Abbas,  and  Abusheher,  or  Bushire, 
are  the  princiral  sea-ports  on  the  Peisian  coast.  The  island 
of  Kluurej,  or  Karek,  in  the  northern  ^art  of  the  gait,  nearly 
opposite  Abusheher,  is,  through  its  situation,  an  important 
station  for  eastern  commerce.  The  httle  island  of  Hormuz, 
or  Ormuz,  in  the  straits  which  form  the  entrance  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  celebrated  bom  the 
importance  which  it  possessed  while  the  Portuguese  trade 
with  India  was  flourishing.  At  no  verv  great  distance  from 
Ormuz  is  situated  the  large  island  called  Kishme,  or  Loft, 
by  the  Europeans,  and  Tawile,  or  DerSz,  by  the  Arabs  and 
Persians.  The  island,  or  rather  the  group  of  islands  called 
Bahrein,  near  the  western  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is 
celebrated  for  its  pearl-fishery.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
very  populous  formerly,  and  to  have  contained  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  Any  towns  and  villages.  The  principal 
island  of  the  group  is  known  by  the  name  of  Awal.  The 
antient  harbour  of^Gena  is  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
where on  tiie  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  (See  Strabo,  xvi. 
c.  4,  p.  776,  Casaub.) 

V.  The  country  of  Lahta,  or  Hajar,  \iea  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the  part  immediately  along  the 
coast  is  sometimes  called  Bahrein.  It  borders  on  the  south 
on  Oman,  on  the  west  on  the  Arabian  high-land,  and  on 
the  north  on  the  territory  of  the  Beduin  tribe  Kaab,  near 
the  Shatt-el- Arab.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  towards 
the  interior  is  occupied  by  Beduins :  the  inhabitants  along 
the  coast  subsist  chiefly  by  the  pearl-fishery,  or  the  cultiva- 
tion of  date-trees.  The  principal  towns  are  Lahsa,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sheikh,  and  Kati(  a  sea-port  opposite  the 
Bahrein  islands,  perhaps  near  the  antient  Gerra. 

VI.  The  country  of  N^d  occupies  nearly  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  high-land  of  Arabia,  tarn  Yemen  and  Hadramaut 
in  the  south  to  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  north  and  from 
Hf^az  in  the  west  to  Labsa  and  Irak  Arabi  on  the  east.  It 
is  mhabited  almost  exclusively  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Beduins.  The  hilly  tracts  are  fertilie,  chiefly  in  dates ;  but 
rivets,  and  even  the  temporary  wadis,  are  scarce,  and  to 
obtun  water  deep  wells  must  be  dug.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country  consists  of  arid  deserts.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively hot,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  Besides  the 
moveable  tents  of  the  nomadic  Ambs,  the  traveller  meets 
with  a  number  of  small  villages,  irregulaily  built,  but 
populous,  and  agreeably  situated  on  the  declivities  of  hills, 
or  in  the  midst  of  verdant  valleys. 

The  country  of  Nejd  is  at  present  subject  to  the  Wahha- 
bites,  a  religious  sect,  which  not  long  ago  threatened  by 
its  rapid  progress  to  overthrow  the  whole  Mohammedan 
community.  The  founder  of  this  fanatic  sect  was  Abd- 
•1-WahhSb,  a  native  of  N^d,  who  lived  several  years  at 
Bw*  «Bd.  after  visiting  Bagdad  aod  Persia,  n^l^ke4  to 


his  native  ooontry.  Here  he  b^an  to  {Hwnnlgate  h»  n- 
ligious  opinions,  whii^  wne  soon  embraced  b^  many  of  tha 
independent  Beduin  ehieft.  We  are  still  wtthoot  an  au- 
thentic and  detailed  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Abd-ai- 
Wahh£b ;  its  main  tendency  seems  to  be,  to  reduce  the 
Mussulman  faith  to  a  pure  deism,  by  representing  Mohammeil 
and  his  predecessors,  Moses,  Jesus,  Sec.  not  as  InspiRil 
prophets,  but  onlv  as  enhgbtened  and  benevolent  men. 
The  coital  of  the  Wahhabite  dominion,  and  the  principal 
city  of  the  whole  Arabian  high-land,  is  Dereiye,  a  town  of 
about  2500  houses,  picturesquely  situated  along  the  borders 
of  the  Wfidi  Hanifa.  This  valley,  extending  itself  from 
west  to  east,  is  seveiul  hundred  English  mites  in  length, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  in  breadth :  during  part  of  the 
year  it  is  watered  by  a  torrent  of  lain  from  the  mountains ; 
during  summer,  the  want  of  irrigation  is  supplied  firom 
the  copious  welU  (tf  the  •unoimding  country.  Dermye  has 
twenty-ei^ht  mosques,  (bat,  contrary  to  the  Mussulman 
fashion,  without  minarets  and  cupolas,)  and  thirty  sehools, 
in  which  the  children  receive  instruction  twice  every  day, 
except  Fridays.  The  gardens  and  fields  around  DereTye 
are  fertile  in  dates,  pomegranate-trees,  apricots,  peaches, 
napes,  melons,  &c.,  also  in  wbeat,  barley,  and  millet.  [See 
Rousseau,  in  the  Mines  de  f  Orient,  IL,  p.  155,  Sec.] 

VII.  Hejaz  borders  on  the  east  on  Nejd,  on  the  north  on 
the  Syrian  desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  on  the  west  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  south  on  Yemen.  It  is  the  hoW 
land  of  the  Mohammedans,  on  account  of  the  two  sacred 
cities  Mecca  and  Medina,  the  fi>rmer  the  native  town  of 
Mohammed,  the  latter  the  place  where  he  is  interred.  As 
long  as  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople,  in  his  character 
of  Protector  of  the  Holy  Places,  maintained  his  sovereignty 
over  this  imputant  province,  he  used  regularly  to  appoint  a 
pasha,  who  Tended  in  the  citadel  of  Jidda,  the  searpwt  of 
Mecca,  with  a  Turkish  guard,  and  divided  the  recedpts  ^ 
the  custom-house  with  tiie  sheriff  of  Mecca,  who  was  consi- 
dered as  his  vassal.  The  dominion  of  the  Grand  SeigniiR- 
was,  however,  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  sheriff 
might  very  easily  have  made  himself  independent  long  ago, 
if  the  existing  relations  with  Constantinople  had  not  bMU 
advantageous  to  the  Hejaz,  on  account  of  the  rich  presents 
,  annually  sent  from  the  Turkish  capital  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Mecca,  in  which  all  the  descendants  of  the  pn^het's  family 
throughout  the  Hejaz,  and  almost  every  inhabitant  of  that 
town,  were  allowed,  as  servants  attached  to  the  temple,  to 
participate.  But  when  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  the  African 
and  Asiatic  provinces  beeuae  weakened,  and  when  the  in- 
creasing ascendency  of  the  Wahhabites  cut  off  the  commu- 
nication between  Constantinople  and  the  saored  cities,  the 
sheriff  of  Mecca  became  disinclined  to  remain  tributary  to 
the  sultan.  Disputes  and  open  hostilities  followed ;  the 
sheriff  attacked  the  Turkish  pasha  at  Jidda,  destroyeii  his 
citadel,  and  got  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Soon,  however,  the 
sheriff  found  himself  besieged  by  the  Wahhabites ;  and  the 
caravans  of  pilgrims,  which  annually  proceed  from  all  Mo- 
hammedan countries  to  Mecca,  were  frequently  intemepted, 
and  exposed  to  constant  annoyance  from  the  followers  of  the 
new  religion.  Mohammed  Ah,  the  present  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
at  length  succeeded  in  checking  the  powerof  the  Wahhabites; 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  H^az,  and  assumed  the 
protectorship  of  the  holy  towns. 

'  The  number  of  pilgrims,'  says  Niebuhr,  *  who  annually 
assemble  at  Mecca  is  ver^  great.  One  great  caravan  comes 
from  Damascus,  oonsistiag  chiefly  of  pilgrims  from  the 
Turkish  empire.  Another,  coming  from  Egjpt,  brings 
along  the  M(^rebi  or  African  pilgrims ;  both  meet  at  a  fmr 
days'  distance  from  Mecca.  Another  caravan  arrives  from 
Bcigdad,  with  which  most  of  the  Persian  pilgrims  tniv^ 
Two  smaller  caravans  come  from  Labsa  and  Oman,  besides 
a  separate  company  of  pilgrims  from  Yemen,  and  num- 
berless smaller  crowds  which  airive  direct  by  sea  from  Persia, 
the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  from  India,  the  Arabian  colonies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  Only  a  few  pious  Mohammedans  perform  the 
pilgrimage  out  of  real  devotion,  and  at  their  own  expense ; 
most  of  the  pilgrims  undertake  the  tour  with  a  ^iew  to  profit 
Some  accompany  the  caravan  as  soldiers,  and  are  remune- 
rated for  the  protection  which  they  afford  to  the  pilgrims 
against  the  attacks  of  the  warlike  Beduins ;  some  are 
pilgrims  by  profession,  and  are  paid  to  perfinn  the  sacred- 
joumey  for  others,  who  are  i»m'ented  from  disiduuging  ^is 
reJunous  du^  personally.' 
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have  already  been  alluded  to.  Besides  these,  we  may  men- 
tion Yanbo,  the  sea-port  of  Medina ;  Tayef,  which  is  agree- 
ably situated  upon  a  lofty  eminence,  and  supplies  Jidda  and 
Mecca  with  excellent  fruits ;  Ghunfude.  and  Hali. 

VIII.  The  deaert  qf  Mount  Sk'natt  indnding  the  Arabia 
Fetnea  of  the  autients,  aaee  the  seat  of  tin  Nsbath»ui 
dominioi,  ia  now  nearly  desdate,  and  contaim  but  few  towns ; 
the  open  eonntiy  is  entirely  in  the  bands  of  the  independent 
Beduins.  The  group  of  the  Sinai  mountains  is  the  last 
considerable  elevation  towards  the  north-west  of  the  moun- 
tains which  fonn  the  high-land  in  the  interior  of  Arabia.  It 
nearly  fllU  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Red  Sea,  having 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Suez,  called  also 
the  Gulf  of  Kolzum,  on  the  west  At  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  eastern  gulf  is  situated  the  antient  town  of  Aila, 
the  Elath  of  Scripture  (Deut.  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  ix.  26 ;  2  Kings 
xvi.  6),  now  commonly  called  Akaba.  At  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  gulf  lies  the  town  of  Suez,  one  of 
the  few  safe  and  spacious  harbours  in  the  Red  Sea  where 
ships  can  be  repaired :  it  is  now  of  seoondan  importance,  as 
the  traffic  by  sea  between  Egypt  and  the  ^az  is  chiefly 
carried  on  from  Kosseir ;  yet  the  bade  in  coffee  and  Indiui 
goods  still  passes  by  Suez  to  Koiro.  On  the  eastern  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Suez  is  another  ^wd  harbour  called  Bender-Tor, 
where  ihe  ships  traiUng  between  Jidda  and  Sues  are  in  the 
habit  of  anchning  to  take  in  fi-esh  water,  which  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains  supply  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  Sinai 
mountains  we  find^andstone,  and  on  the  highest  parts 
granite.  In  the  mlast  of  the  hills,  on  the  height  of  Jebel 
Musa,  surrounded  by  higher  mountain -tops,  and  near  the 
summit  considered  as  the  proper  Sinai  of  Scripture,  is  situ* 
ated  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  founded,  according  to  the 
credited  tradition,  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in 
the  fourth  century.  Jebel  Musa  is  rich  in  spnngB  of  fresh 
water;  the  surrounding  valleys  produce  excellent  grapes, 
peaiB,  dates,  and  (rther  fruits,  quantities  of  which  are  brought 
ibr  sale  to  Kairo.  Wadi  Faran,  or  Feiran,  with  its  eontinu- 
atum  Wadi-d-Sheikh,  and  Wadi  Oinndd,  both  to  the  north 
of  Jebel  Musa,  and  sloping  towards  the  gulf  of  Suez,  are 
filled  with  water  during  the  lainy  leason,  which  obliges  the 
inhabitants  then  to  retire  up  the  hills. 

Towards  the  north  of  the  group  of  Sinai  is  a  desolate 
tract,  called  by  the  Arabs  El-Ti,  or  Tiah-Bani-Israil,  t.;. 
the  desert  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Abulfeda  (.Detcript. 
Mgypti,  p.  14,  ed.  Micbaelis)  states  its  dimensions  from 
hean>ay  at  forty  parasangs  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
the  sou  being  partly  rocky  and  hard,  and  partly  sandy,  with 
now  and  then  a  well  of  brackish  water.  This  account  is 
fully  confirmed  by  Burckhardt,  who  dearribes  it  as  the  most 
dreary  and  barren  wilderness  that  he  ever  met  with. 

To  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  in  the  hilly  district  of 
Jebel  Shera,  at  a  distance  of  about  seven  hours  from  Shobek, 
or  Kerek-al-Shobak,  its  capital,  the  Wadi  Musn  opens  itself, 
watered  by  the  copious  spring  of  AIuMuaa.  In  this  valley, 
below  the  village  of  Eldjy,  Burckhardt  discovered  the  mag- 
nificent ruins  pf  a  town  which  he,  no  doubt  correctly,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  antient  Nabathaan  capital  Petro.  *  The 
metropolis  of  the  Nabathsei,'  says  Strabo,  (book  xvi.,  c.  4, 
p.  403,  ed.  Tauchnitz;  Casaub.  p.  779,)  'is  a  town  called 
Petra.  It  is  situated  in  a  place  which  itself  is  smooth  and 
level,  but  which  i»  all  around  fenced  by  a  circle  of  rocks,  and 
on  the  outside  connsts  of  precipitous  cliffs,  while  towards 
the  interior  it  has  copious  springs  for  the  watering  of  fields 
and  for  horticilture.'  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.,  c.  28)  describes  Pe- 
tra as  situated  *  in  a  valley  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand 
paces  wide,  inclosed  by  inaccessible  mountains,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.' 

IX.  Tribe$  ^  Beduim,  or  Wandering  ilro6*.— The  word 
bttkiin  u  a  coRUiAioa  of  the  Aralnc  baamt,  which  is  derived 
from  the  substantive  badio,  *  an  open  country,  a  desert,'  and 
sifrniflea  an  inhabitant  Uie  desert  The  Arabs  who  live 
in  towns,  Niebuhr  observes,  especially  those  near  the  sea- 
coast,  have  through  their  commerce  had  so  much  intetvourse 
with  strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  their  antient 
manners  and  customs.  But  the  true  Arabs,  who  have 
always  valued  their  freedom  higher  than  .wealth  and  luxury, 
live  in  detached  tribes  under  tents,  and  still  adhere  to  the 
primitive  form  of  government,  habits,  and  usages  of  their 
ancestors.  Their  nobles  they  call  sheikhs.  A  »ieikh  rules 
over  his  family,  and  all  their  servants.  If  they  are  unable 
«eparately  to  defend  their  property  against  a  hostile  neigh- 
bour, several  petty  sheikhs  unite,  and  choose  a  chief  from 
among  tbemsUTes.  Several  ohiefi,  with  the  assent  of  the 


pettj'  sheikhs,  submit  to  one  still  more  powerftil,  who  it 
called  sheikh-al-kebir,  or  sbeikh-al-shoyukh,  and  the  entire 
body  of  united  tribes  is  then  named  after  the  family  of  this 
Supreme  sheikh.  The  Beduins  are  all,  as  it  were,  bom 
acuidierB,  while  at  the  aame  time  they  attend  to  their  cattle. 
The  sheikhs  at  the  ^reat  tribes  have  a  la^  number  of 
camels,  pardy  finr  use  m  time  of  war,  partly  to  transport  the 
goods  of  merchants  from  one  town  to  another,  and  partly  for 
sale.  The  smaller  tribes,  which  are  less  wealthy  and  indepen- 
dent, principally  tend  sheep.  Agriculture,  and  other  descrip- 
tions of  hara  work,  thoy  commit  to  their  subjects,  the  common 
Arabs,  who  live  in  miserable  huts ;  the  sheikhs  live  under 
tents.  Being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity, 
the  scent  of  uiese  Arabs  of  the  desert  is  uncommonly  nice. 
It  is  said,  they  are  able  to  live  for  five  days  without  drinking. 
The  government  remains  in  the  family  of  every  greater  or 
smaller  sheikh:  among  the  sons  or  nearest  relations,  not 
the  eldest,  but  he  who  appears  the  best  fitted,  is  chosen. 
They  pay  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  taxes  to  their  supe- 
riors. Every  httle  sheikh  is  not  only  the  protector,  but  eUso 
the  leader  of  his  family ;  he  is,  accordingly,  looked  upon  by 
the  greater  sheikh  ratner  as  a  oonfednate,  than  as  a  sulyect 
If  one  of  the  litde  shdkhs  is  dissatisfied  with  his  sheikh-al- 
kebir,  and  is  nevertlieless  unable  to  depose  him,  he  will  re 
move  with  his  cattle  to  another  tribe,  which  is  usually  glad 
to  strengthen  its  party.  Every  sheikh,  however  small  he 
may  be,  must  therefore  endeavour  to  govern  his  tribe  well, 
for  fear  of  being  deposed  or  deserted.  The  names  of  many 
tribes,  once  possessing  great  power,  have  thus  fbllen  into 
oblivion  ;  and  small  families,  unknown  before,  have  raised 
themselves  to  importance. 

The  Beduins  have  never  been  subjugated  by  foreign 
conquerors  :  only  a  few  tribes  who  live  near  the  large  towns 
of  Bagdad,  Mosul,  Orfa,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  are  in 
some  degree  subject  or  tributary  to  tlie  Grand  Seignior.  The 
several  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  one  another  ;  but  their 
conflicts  ore  neither  of  long  duration  nor  sanguinary. 
Wlumever  any  tribe  is  attacked  by  a  foreign  enemy,  all  the 
neighbouring  chiefii  will  -unite  in  defence  of  the  common 
cause.  Every  sheikh  considers  himself  as  sovereign  in  his 
territtHT}',  and  tlierefhre  entitled  to  exact  a  tribute  from  tra- 
vellers passing  through  it.  The  Turkish  sultans  even  used 
to  engage  themselves  to  pay  annuallv  a  fixed  sum  of  mon^, 
besides  a  number  of  garments,  to  tne  Beduin  tribes  on  the 
road  to  Mecca,  for  not  destroying  the  wells  along  the  way, 
and  for  ronducting  the  pilgrims  through  their  respective 
territories.  NeverUieless,  disputes  frequently  arose  between 
the  sheikhs  and  the  haughty  Turkish  leaders  of  the  caravans, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pilgrims  were  often  attacked 
and  plundered. 

The  sheikhs  are  doily  mounted  on  horseback  or  on  their 
dromedaries,  to  inspect  their  subjectSt  to  vidt  fiiends,  or  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  ohase.  The  horizon  in  the  desert 
is  nearly  as  open  as  at  sea.  If  a  Beduin  sees  a  solitary 
wanderer  from  afkr,  he  rides  towards  him,  and  orders  him 
to  undress.  In  such  cases,  the  Beduins  are  real  robbers ; 
yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  they  live  chiefly  fnm 
robbery.  1  hey  seldom  kill  those  whom  they  plunder,  pro- 
vided no  resistance  is  offered ;  the  robber  is  sometimes  even 
kind  and  hospitable  to  the  forlorn  traveller  whom  he  has 
plundered,  furnishing  him  with  provisions  and  old  clothes 
in  exchange  for  his  own,  and  conducting  him  part  of  bis 
way,  tha^  he  may  not  perish  in  the  desert. 

The  tents  of  the  Beduins  are  mode  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
dark  coloured  cloth,  woven  by  their  own  women,  which  is 
drawn  over  seven  or  nine  poles  fixed  upright  in  the  grouiuV 
the  middlemost  being  the  highest.  The  larger  tents  consist 
of  two  or  three  compartments,  so  as  to  have  wepfxaXe  rocnns 
for  the  meu  and  women,  and  fbr  the  domestic  animals. 
The  poor,  who  cannot  affiffd  the  expense  of  a  regular  tont, 
s^ceaA  a  piece  (tf  cloth,  as  large  as  they  can  get,  near  a  tree, 
or  take  mltor  in  the  ca-res  of  rocks  fVom  heat  or  rain. 
There  is  but  little  flimiture  in  a  Beduin  tent:  a  mat  of 
straw  is  usted  as  table,  chairs,  and  bedstead ;  spare  clothes 
are  kept  in  bags.  The  kitchen  apparatus  is  very  simple 
and  portable.  The  pots  are  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin  ; 
the  dishes  of  the  same  metals,  or  of  wowl.  Their  hearth  is 
easily  built,  they  merely  place  their  cauldrons  on  loose 
stones,  or  over  a  pit  dug  in  the  ground.  They  have  neither 
spoons,  nor  knives  and  forks.  A  round  piece  of  leather 
serves  them  as  table-cloth,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  meal 
are  preserved.  Their  butter,  which  the  heat  soon  melts 
down,  they  keep  in  leather  b(»t|pfc  W^t«r  isjtept  in^goats' 
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skins:  a  copper  cup,  careftiUjr  tinned  mer,  mitm  u  a 
drinkinft-^'essel.  Wind  mills  and  water-mtlls  are  unknown  i 
all  grain  is  ground  in  a  hand-milL  There  are  also  no 
aveD»  in  the  desert:  the  dough  Is  either  kneaded  ii^  a  flat 
cake,  and  baked  on  a  roimd  iron  plate,  or  it  is  ftnmed  intu 
large  lumps,  which  are  laid  hetween  glowing  coals  till  ihey 
are  suffidenlly  baked.  Among  the  great  sheikhs  of  the 
desert,  who  require  nothing  but  piUu— i.  g.  boiled  rice~fur 
ibeir  meals,  a  large  wooden  dish  full  is  served  up,  ground 
which  one  party  i^r  another  sits  down,  till  the  dish  is 
emptied,  or  alt  are  satisfied.  {Niebuhr,  Setchttibang  von 
A'abien,  p.  379,  &c. ;  also  Reise  nach  Arahim,  vol.  i.,  p.  £33.) 

Andent  Arabia,  m  known  to  the  wettem  natians. — The 
history  of  antiquity  is  not  without  traces  of  an  early  influence 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  condition  of  neiKhbouring  nations.  The 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  10)  mentions  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of 
the  Babylonian  empire — *  And  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom W89  Babel  and  Erech,  and  Accad  and  Calneb,  in  the 
land  of  Shtnear.'  We  think  we  reco^ize  in  Nimrod,  the 
mighty  hunter,  an  Arabian  chieftain,  like  the  modern 
sheikhs  of  the  Beduina :  in  the  passage  quoted  fma  the 
Hebrew,  Erech  is,  aooording  to  several  ot  the  antient  ver- 
nons,  the  modem  Orfia  (Edessa) ;  Aocod  is  supposed  to  be 
Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia;  and  Calneh  to correspimd  to  the 
situation  of  Ctoriphon  on  the  Tigris. 

Egypt  seems  at  an  early  perit^  to  have  been  infested  by 
invasions  ^m  Arabia ;  for  we  oannot  hesitate  to  consider 
the  HyksoB  as  predatory  Arabian  tribes.  They  are  said  to 
have  occupied  the  Delta,  and  even  to  have  penetrated  as  far 
as  Memphis :  the  king  of  Thebes,  Tbutmosis,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  tbem.  Their  dominion  over  Egypt  is 
said  to  have  lasted  284  years— it  is  supposed  fhim  the 
eighteenth  till  the  sixteenth  century  before  ^e  Christian 
era.  Sesostris  is  said  to  luve  built  a  wall.  1500  stadia  long, 
from  I^lusium  to  HeUopcdis,  to  pnieet  Egypt  from  a  repe- 
tition of  such  invasions ;  but  this  stoiy  about  the  wall  is 
open  to  several  serious  oqections. 

Among  Ae  nomadie  tribes  in  the  northern  tnets  of  An- 
bia,  the  Midianites  seem  to  have  early  amlied  themselTes 
to  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  nations.  It  was  a  caravan 
of  Midianite  merchants  to  whom  Joseph  was  sold  (Gen. 
xxxvil  38,  36).  Arabia  was  ihe  country  of  frankinoense ; 
and  so  essential  a  requisite  of  religious  worship  in  all  the 
temples  of  antiquity  would  soon  give  great  importance  to 
the  trade  of  foreign  countries  with  Arabia.  Gerra,  probably 
situated  near  the  present  El  Katif  or  Lahsa,  was,  according 
to  Strabo,  a  Babylonian  colony,  founded  by  Chaldssan  emi- 
grants. The  exact  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown ; 
but  the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great  found  it  as  an 
opulent  town  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  3.  p.  766.  Casaub.),  and  it  must 
oaxe  been  long  prospering  as  an  emporium.  The  advantages 
for  an  extensive  oommerce  by  land  and  by  sea,  possessed  by 
&  harbour  thus  situated  on  the  spacious  Pei^ui  Gulf,  are 
striking.  From  Gerra  the  productions  of  boih  Arabia  and 
India  were,  shipped  to  Babylon,  and  farther  up  the  Eu- 
phrattis  to  Tliapsacus,  whence  they  spread  by  land  all  over 
western  Asia. 

Considerable  variety  of  opinion  prevails  concerning  the 
situation  of  Ophir,  the  count^  whence  the  ships  of  Solomon, 
conjointly  with  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  brought  goM,  silver, 
gems,  sandalwood,  and  other  precious  articles  (i  Kings  a.. 
28 :  X.  ii.  22).  Bochart,  Reland,  and  other  critics  sought  it 
in  India.  Modem  historians  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  situated  in  Arabia.  The  name  is,  in  the  hook  of  Gene- 
,«s  (x.  29),  enumerated  among  Arabian  tribes  descended 
from  Joctan,  and  a  town  named  El-Ofir  has  recently  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Oman.   (Bohlsn*  Indten,  iL  p.  137.) 

In  the  history  of  antient  commerce  generally,  Arabia  is  of 
importnnce  not  only  on  account  of  the  exj^rt  of  its  own 
productions,  but  also  as  an  intermediate  station  in  the  trade 
with  India.  Herodotus  (iii.  1 07)  calls  Arabia  the  only  coun- 
try whero  frankincense,  my  rrh,  cassia,  and  ladanum  are  to  be 
found :  Strabo  (xiv.  c.  4,  torn.  3.  p.  385,  ed.  Tauchnitz)  men- 
tions the  province  of  Cattabania  in  particular  as  the  country 
of  frankincense,  and  Chatramotitis  (Hadramaui)  as  that  of 
myrrh.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  also  often  alluded  to 
by  the  antients  as  indigenous  productions  of  Arabia  Felix. 
Gold-mines  are  not  at  present  known  to  exist :  some  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  onyx,  the  ruby,  and  a  kind  of  agate 
called  the  Hokha-stone,  are  common  ia  Yemen  and  Hadra- 
maut.  In  enumerating  aniumoD  wn(Higthe  productions  of 
Arabia,  Herodotus  probaUy  confounded  Hw  real  productions 
if  the  country  with  tiu  oum  ftmgn  aitiolM,  which,  like 


ivory  and  ebony.  th«  imtein  Battflat  might  pnMtn  flom 

Arabian  emporia. 

Antiquity  abounds  in  pmoh  ot  Am  etriy  trad*  d  the 
Phtanidans  with  India,  wfaidi  must  in  a  giwt  measura  have 
been  carried  on  through  Arabia.  Otia  the  earliest  and 
most  important  aUuuons  ta  tl^  mweantile  intereotUH  of 
the  Phoenicians  with  sevaral  towns  or  ooutitries  and  bibas 
of  Arabia,  occurs  in  the  elegy  of  the  prophet  Esehlel  m 
the  fall  of  Tyre.  We  insert  a  literal  translation  of 
passage,  leaving  the  proper  names  in  their  Hebrew  feims, 
and  subjoining  to  each,  between  psrenthesn,  the  prohaUe 
modem  or  clstncal  equividenL 

Exek.  xxvii.  12.  'TarshUh  (Tartessus)  «as  thy  (Tyre's) 
oostomer,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures  ■ 
silver,  iron,  tin  iHidU  f)t  and  lead  aid  they  (the  merchants 
fbm  Tarshish)  place  on  thy  markets. 

13.  Yavan  (Greece),  Thubal  (the  Ttbareni  in  Pontus),  and 
Meshech  (the  Moschi  between  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Colehts) 
dealt  with  thee  :  souls  of  men  (slavas),  and  copper  Teseeb 
did  they  bring  on  thy  UMfkets. 

14.  Those  fhnn  the  honsa  ct  Thi^arma  (Armenia) 
brought  on  thy  maikata  horses  tot  draught  and  hones  fcr 
war,  and  mules. 

15.  The  aom  ot  Dedan  (according  to  Bochart,  a  town  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  according  to  Heeren,  one  of  the  Bahrein 
islands ;  why  should  it  not  be  here,  as  elsewhere,  tbe  tribe 
in  the  nnghbourhoed  of  Idumea?)  dealt  with  thee;  many 
islands  transacted  busineu  with  thee :  with  ivory  and  ebony 
did  they  repay  thy  gifts. 

16.  Aram  (Syria)  was  thy  customer  on  account  of  the 
variety  of  thy  manufkcture :  [in  exchange]  for  gems,  and 
red  purple,  and  embroidery,  and  byssus,  and  corals,  and 
crystal  [which  Aram  brought]  on  thy  markets. 

17.  Juda  and  the  land  of  Israel  dealt  with  thee :  wheat 
ot  Minnitii  (a  town  in  the  land  of  (he  Ammonites),  ond 
sweetmeats,  and  hotuy^  and  (dl,  and  balsam  did  they  pihoe 
en  thy  markats. 

18.  Dames^  (Damascus)  was  thy  eusloraer,  on  aeeonnt 
of  the  variety  of  thy  manufhctures,  and  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
variety  of  all  [thy]  treasures :  [in  exchange]  for  wine  from 
Chelbon  (Haleb,  Aleppo)  and  khining  wool  [which  Damesd 
brought  in  ratuml 

19.  Vedan  and  Yavan  (both  here  Arabian  towns  cr  tribes 
not  yet  ascertained)  brought  weavings  on  thy  markets: 
wrought  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  hadst  thou  for  sale. 

20.  Dedan  (a  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idtmuaa) 
dealt  with  thee  in  carpets  that  are  spread  to  sit  upon. 

21.  Arab  (Arabia)  and  all  the  chiefs  of  Kedor  (the  Ara- 
bes  Cedreni  of  Pliny)  were  transacting  business  with  thee : 
they  were  thy  cnstinnen  with  tiieir  Iambs  and  rams  and  he- 
goats. 

8i.  The  tradesmen  of  Bbeba  (Sabna  in  Aiahia  Felix) 
andofRaSma(theRhegmaDfPtdemy,onthe  Persian  Qnlf) 
dealt  with  thee:  the  choieest  of  all  s^ces,  and  all  [soita  of] 
precious  stones,  and  gold  did  they  bnng  on  thy  markets. 

S3.  Baran  fCarrhse,  the  modem  Harran  in  raesopotamia) 
and  Canneh  (=  Calneh,  i.e.  Ctesipbon?)  and  Eden  (pro- 
bably the  Ma'adan  of  Syrian  writers,  in  the  province  vi 
Diarbekir),  tbe  tradesmen  of  Sheba  (Sabssa),  Asbar  (Assy- 
ria),  and  Kilmad  (not  yet  ascertained)  dealt  with  thee. 

24.  Tbey  dealt  with  thee  in  rich  garmenta,  in  crimson 
and  variefpited  doth,  and  in  chests  full  of  many-coloured 
weavings,  tied  with  ropes,  and  Arm,  [which  they  braagfat] 
on  thy  markets.' 

Professor  Heeren,  in  his  valuable  woik  on  antient  com- 
merce, {Idem,  &e.  voL  i.  part  ii.  p.  1011.  &c.,  fourth  edit.), 
has  adopted  tbe  interpretation  of  J,  J>.  Hicbaelis,  according 
to  which,  by  the  first  time  names  In  verse  23,  three  great 
Arabian  harbours  on  tiie  coast  of  the  Indian  Sea  am  to  be 
understood.  This  we  think  improbable,  unce  almost  all  the 
other  names  which  can  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty belong  to  northern  countries ;  besides  tbe  special  evi- 
dence infavourofthe  identity  ofat least  Haran  with CarrbsF. 
To  arrive  at  a  precise  conclusion  as  to  the  exact  import  of 
many  of  the  names  mentioned  by  the  Hebrew  writer,  is 
perhaps  the  more  hopeless,  as  it  is  elear  enough,  from  the 
context,  that  the  Phcenioiah  merchants  (in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  Nabatbssans  afterwards)  did  not  resort  to  tiw 
places  personally,  but  received  their  goods  fh>m  thence  by 
foreign  caravans :  thus  the  name  and  situation  of  the  eoun- 
trias  whenoa  the  sevoral  articles  came  would  he  less  attendid 
tothaniflhaooaahadbaenthaMvwae.  ■ 

Besides  aiis.arane,|fTI^^|l^ii®l@^ti#.  tike  ii^ 
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coarse  of  the  sntient  Anbi  with  the  wettern  vorld  leent  to 
h  ave  been  but  aoanty,  and,  aeeordingly,  the  accounts  of  Arabia 
given  by  the  classical  writers  are  imperfect.  The  intrepid 
valour  of  the  Arabs  vas  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomani.  The  body  of  the  nation  has  escaped  the  domiaion 
of  th«  moat  poweriUl  monanhies  that  have  arisen  and  fallen 
in  its  immediate  neighhourhood.  Of  th«  antient  Persian 
«n|Hr«,  Heiodotui  (at  88.)  npmAf  mentionfl,  that  all  nu 
tiona  oi  (weatemj  Asia  wen*  lal^l  to  Dariua  Hystaspis. 
except  the  Arabs,  who  were  the  independent  oonfederatea  of 
tho  Persians :  and  when  Cambyses  had  formed  the  design 
of  invadinff  Sgrpt.  he  was  obliged  to  seek  the  iriendabip  of 
KHua  Aiahs,  wno  engaged  to  supply  the  Persian  army  with 
water  during  its  m&reh  through  toe  aands  of  Arabia  Petnea. 
(Herodot  iii7-9.)  If  Pbul,  the  conqueror  of  the  new  Assy- 
rian empire,  is  said  to  have  subdued  the  Arabs,  or  if  San- 
herib  ia  called  the  ruler  of  Assyria  and  Arabia,  thU  can  only 
be  understood  ai  uplyiug  to  the  northern  tribes  of  Arabia. 

Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  contemplated  the 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  and  the  subjection  of  its  preda- 
tory hordes.  The  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  preparing  to  make 
the  drouit  of  the  peninsuh^  when  the  deaui  of  Alexander 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  Nabathasi  (Nebdioih,  Gen.  xxv.  IS;  xxviiL  9; 
IssL  Ix.  7)  inhabited,  eooording  to  Diodwus  (ii.  48)>  the 
north  eaatern  part  irf  Aralua,  which  was  aubseauently,  in 
allusion  to  the  name  of  their  capital  Petra,  called  Arabia 
Petraoa.  Diodorua  deacribes  them  as  a  valiant  nation,  safe 
in  their  deserts  as  in  an  asylum,  where  none  but  themselves 
knew  the  aprings  of  water!  like  other  Beduin  tribea,  they 
sabaisted  in  a  great  measure  by  predatory  exeursiona :  but 
they  seem  at  an  earlier  age  thui  their  neighbours  to  have 
applied  tbemaelvaa  to  an  independent  traffic,  and  in  conse- 
quence alao  to  other  occupationa  of  peace.  *  Some  of  them,' 
says  Diodorus,  ■  make  it  their  business  to  transport  to  the 
Mediterranean  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  which 
they  obtain  from  those  that  bring  them  from  Arabia  Felix.* 
Their  territory  was  repeatedly  invaded  by  the  states  arising 
oat  of  the  Macedonian  ominr*.  Demetrius,  tiw  son  of 
Antigomui  and  afkerwaida  Antioohus  the  Great  (884-187 
B.C.).  Bttaeked  them  without  sucoeas.  The  !N^th»ans 
maintained  their  independence,  and  their  trade  flourished 
even  more  than  prevkraaly.-  After  Syria  had  become  a 
Roman  province  (64  b.c.X  its  governors  Scaurua  and 
Gabirius  repeatedly  threatened  Petra  with  an  invasion^ 
In  the  reign  <^  Augustus,  Mhva  Gallua  is  recorded  to 
have  cimdueted  an  expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  in  which 
Ohodas,  then  king  of  Petra,  assisted  him  with  a  thousand 
Nabatlwan  Arabs.  The  Roman  army  landnd  at  Leuke- 
kome  (Yanbo).  and  aft^r  a  fktiguing  march  of  several 
months  reached  Marsyabas  (Stiab.  xvi.  o.  4,  p.  407,  Taueh- 
niti),  the  capital  of  the  Sabeans.  But  want  of  provisions, 
and  the  bad  efiects  of  the  climate,  oompelled  the  invadera  to 
a  speedy  retreat  to  the  coast,  and  over  the  Red  Sea  to 
XflwpL  It  ia  to  thii  expedition  tiwtPropertiui(iL  8)  aUndea 
in  uw  lines: 

'  lulU  •rata,  A^mattB,  tno  dKl  eolte  lri«>pbe» 
M  domu  futMtM  to  Matt  AnU*.' 

In  die  reign  of  Trqanua,  Arabia  Petrma  beeamei,  throdgh 
the  victory  of  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a  Roman  province  (a..d. 
107),  and  the  mirthem  coontriea,  towards  the  east  of  the 
river  Jordan,  fixmarly  in  the  possession  of  the  NsbathBsns, 
continued  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  death 
of  Tr^anua.  A  Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Bostra,  and 
the  Emperor  Philippua,  who  was  bom  here,  hence  received 
tiie  aumame  of  Arm.  Petra  sunk  into  iusigniScantw :  its 
inhabitants  deserted  it,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  their 
deaena ;  even  the  place  where  it  had  flourished  was  for- 
gotten; till,  in  our  own  time,  BuicUuudt  discovered  the  ruins 
of  Wadi  Muaa. 

iiutmm<iftktArab9.—0!iba  intorasl  Uitoir  of  Arabia 
before  Midiammed,  our  knowledge  is  wrv  imper^  Prior 
to  the  beginning  ot  the  third  esntniy  of  the  Christian  mra, 
all  that  lias  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Arabic  writers 
amounts  only  to  some  genealogiea  or  lists  of  kings,  without 
any  fixed  chronology,  and  intoiapersed  with  but  a  6w  &cts 
onsatiabcterily  recorded. 

The  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  writers,  (AbuUbriJ,  Hiit. 
Dgnatt.  p.  100)  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  dd  and 
the  modem  tribes.  As  belonging  to  tiM  old  Arabians,  which 
an  now  entir^  extinet.  we  And  enumerated  tiie  tribes  of 
Ad,  Tfaamnd.  Tasm,  Jadis,  Oe  (antmit)  tribe  of  Jodw^ 
aadAmalik.  Iba nmM  cl  tbnw tribal nmr odI^ nicnra 


in  vague  traditions  ■  thus  Sheddad.  of  the  tribe  of  Ad,  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  magnificent  city  and  the  delicious  gar- 
den of  Irem,  which  are  often  alluded  to  in  eastern  poetry, 
and  bncied  by  some  to  be  still  extant,  though  now  miraca- 
lottdy  hidden  from  view  in  impassable  deserts.  The  present 
or  modem  Arabians  are,  by  their  own  historians,  divided 
into  pure  or  genuine,  and  insititious  or  naturalized  Arabs, 
the  fonner  date  tha^  origin  from  Kahtan  (the  Yokt»n  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Gen.  x.  38),  and  the  latter  ftom  Ad- 
nan,  a  deaeendant  of  Ismael,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar. 
These  Ismaelide  Arabs  seem  to  have  settled  chiefly  in 
Hqax.;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  received  ito 
inwibitants  through  the  Kahtanidea  or  Yoktanides.  Kah- 
tan's  son  was  Ya'rab,  who  was  the  ftther  of  Yish'ab ;  the 
son  of  Yash'ab  was  Abd-al-shams,  (or  according  to  some, 
Amer.)  aumamed  Saba.  This  Saba  had  a  great  number  of 
sons,  two  of  whom,  Himyar  (pronounced  by  some  Homeir) 
and  Kahlan,  bad  a  numerous  progeny.  The  family  of  Him- 
yar, it  spears  had,  during  2020  years,  the  general  govern- 
ment over  all  the  descendinta  of  Saba  who  were  settled  in 
Yemen,  whence  the  name  of  the  Himyaridea  (or  Homeritaa) 
was  sometimea  taken  by  foreign  nations  as  synmymous  with 
that  of  Sahaaaa.  Himyar  was,  according  to  Arabian  au- 
thors, the  first  king  of  the  family  of  Kahtan  that  wore  a 
ciown.  He  is  said  to  have  governed  SSiy  yean.  The  only 
fkct  which  we  find  recorded  u  him  is,  tlutt  he  expelled  tlm 
tribe  Thamud  from  Yemen  into  Heiaz.  Various  reports 
exist  as  to  Himyar's  successor :  according  to  some  it  was  his 
son  Wathel ;  according  to  others  his  brother  Kahlan :  pro- 
bably Watbel  succeeded  him  in  Yemen,  and  Kahlan  in 
Hadramaut.  Similar  variations  in  the  lists  of  kings  given 
by  difierent  authors  (Abulfeda,  Hamza  of  lufahan,  Nuweiri, 
Maaudi,  &o.)  are  observable  throughout  the  antient  history 
of  Yemen.  Among  the  succeeding  rulers,  Al-Harctb-al- 
Rayesh  ia  distinguished  as  the  first  conqueror  among  the 
kings  of  Yemen ;  he  also  first  received  the  title  of  Tobba, 
i.  €., '  successor,'  which  became  hereditai}'  iahis  line.  Dsu*l- 
manar  Abraha  aifd  his  son  Dan'l-adur  are  reported  to  have 
made  oonquesto  in  Migritia  and  other  parta  of  Afirica.  The 
next  sovereign  but  «ie  in  suocession  aftw  Dsul-adsar  is 
queen  Balkis,  ecootdin^  to  Arabian  authws,  the  queen  of 
tne  Sabceans  who  visited  Sdomon  (1  Kings  x.  I,  seq.; 
2  Ghron.  ix.  1 .  seq.).  Many  generations  after  Balkis,  in 
the  reign  of  Akrun,  an  event  occurred  which  forms  an  im- 
p(»tant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabia.  Impetuous  moun- 
tain-torrents used  frequently  to  destroy  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture in  the  plains  of  Yemen,  till  some  antient  king  (accurd- 
ing  to  some,  Lokman,  according  to  others,  Himyar  himself) 
opened  channels  which  brought  the  waters  to  the  sea,  con- 
structed an  immense  dike  or  mound  between  two  hills  just 
above  the  capital  Mareb  (or  Saba),  which  prevented  sudden 
inundations,  and  from  the  reservoir  thus  formed^  supplied  the 
gardens  and  fields  below,  through  aqueducts,  with  the  ne- 
cessary irrintion.  The  oount^  around  Mareb  had  thus 
become  fbrlue  and  hsffij  \  hut  its  imsperuy  depended  on 
the  preservation  of  the  mound,  whioh  in  the  lapse  of  time 
fell  mto  decay.  Its  final  ruin  is  one  of  the  few  facts  in  the 
antiwt  history  of  the  Arabs,  the  p^od  of  which  can  with 
some  d^ree  of  probabiUW  be  asoutainad.  Accwdiog  to  De 
Saoy,  it  occurred  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century. 
This  event,  which  is  in  oriental  writers  designated  by  the 
name  of  Snl-al-Arim,  i.  e.,  *  the  Torrent  of  the  Mound.' 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Amra  ben 
Amer,  sumamed  Mosaikiya.  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
perhaps  the  chief  ctf  the  Kablsnidea,  had  been  previously 
wamM  of  the  imminent  danger ;  be  sold  hia  estates,  and 
with  a  number  ef  families  quitted  Yemen  end  went  into  the 
country  of  Acc  After  the  death  of  Amra,  the  emigrant 
families  separated,  and  settled  in  different  countries.  The 
ftmily  of  Amru's  son,  J(ittaa,estohliaheditsdfin  Syria,  and 
fbondsd  the  kingdom  of  the  Ghassanides  in  the  desert  S.S. 
of  Damascus,  which  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and 
fttrmed  part  cf  the  Roman  or  Grecian  dominions ;  tilt,  in  the 
reign  of  the  caliph  Onar,  it  was  inoorpotated  in  the  Moham- 
medan empire.  Tbe  tribes  <^  Aus  and  of  Khasraj,  de- 
scended from  Amru  by  his  son  Thalaba,  went  to  Yatreb 
(afterwards  called  Medina).  The  descendauteof  Azd  settled 
partly  in  Oman,  and  partly  in  the  country  of  Sherat  in 
Syria;  Malee  ben  Fahm,  also  of  the  femilyof  Azd,  este- 
t^Lhed  himself  in  Irak,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
which  was  governed  during  a97  yoara  by  a  succession  of 
twent7<five  kings,  who  at  last  beoame  vassals  to  Persia ;  till^ 
in  the  e^ftthat  cf  Aha  Bekr  the  oonntrv^PBs  snltfected  to 
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th«  HohammedaD  dominion.  The  tribe  of  TaT,  which  had 
left  Yemen  soon  after  Amru  ben  Amer,  settled  in  the  Nejd, 
between  the  mountains  of  Ai&  Solma,  since  called  the 
mountains  of  Tai.  The  family  of  Rebia.  grandson  of 
Amru,  settled  at  Mecca,  and  received  the  name  of  Khozaa. 

In  the  series  of  the  Himyaride  kin^  that  ruled  over 
Yemen  after  Akran  and  the  Seil*al«Arim,  there  is  almost 
as  much  oonftinon  as  in  eaiiier  part  of  it  We  aha}!  not 
enter  into  an  enumeration  of  the^ames,  bnt  refer  Uie  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  De  Sacy,  Sur  diven  (vinemena  ds 
rHiHoire  dg$  Arabet  (want  Mahomat,  in  the  fiftieth  volume 
of  Uie  MimoiTta  de  LiiUrature  of  the  French  A  cademy,  and 
to  Johannsen's  HMoria  Jemarue  <Bonn.  1828). 

The  fountain  Zemzem  and  the  black  stone  in  the  anttent 
temple  of  Mecca,  called  the  Caaba,  had,  from  immemorial 
time,  been  regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  national  sanctuaries. 
The  (modern)  Jorhamides,  descended  from  Jorham  the  son 
of  Kahtan,  had  established  themselves  in  Hejaz  about  the 
same  time  that  Ya'rab  settled  in  Yemen,  and  had  for  many 
ages  been  the  hereditary  protectors  and  keepers  of  the 
Caaba;  when  Amru  ben  LiObeia  of  the  tribe  Khozaa,  with  the 
Yemenese  emigrants  from  Acc,  and  assisted  by  the  tribe  of 
Bekr.  availed  himsdf  ^  the  owortunity  of  a  dispute  between 
the  Jorhamides  and  the  neighbouring  Ismaelraes,  to  expel 
the  former  from  Mecca,  and  tue  possession  of  the  sanctuary. 
Soon,  however,  the  tribe  of  Bekr  felt  indignant  at  being  ex- 
cluded by  a  strangCT  from  the  governorship  over  the  Caaba, 
which  honour,  after  the  services  they  had  rendered,  they 
considered  due  to  themselves.  They  entered  into  a  trea^ 
with  Kossu  of  the  Ismaelide  tribe  of  Koreiafa,  and  by  his 
assistance  compelled  the  tribe  of  Khozaa  to  resign  the  charge 
which  it  had  assumed.  But  the  tribe  of  Bekr  was  again 
excluded  from  the  guudianship  of  the  temple,  which  came 
through  Kossai  into  the  bands  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish.  It 
is  calculated  that  this  happened  about  a.d.  464. 

The  grandson  of  the  Koreishide  Koasa'i  was  Hashem, 
who  is  reported  to  have  averted  a  famine  by  giving  up  his 
treasures.  His  son  Abd-al-MotaUeb  is  ftmous  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Abraha,  an  ^thiqiian  ruler  of  Yemen,  and  a 
Christian,  who  approached  Mecca  with  an  army  and  several 
elephants,  intending  to  destrc^  the  Caaba.  A  mirade  is 
said  to  have  preserved  the  sanctuary,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  army  of  Abraha.  The  year  of  this  victory  is  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  East  named  the  *  Year  of  the  Elephant,'  in 
allusion  to  the  elephant  on  which  Abraha  was  mounted, 
which  suddenly  refused  to  proceed  farther  when  the  army 
was  approaching  the  sacred  dty :  it  is  the  year  571  of  our 
aara.  Ajiother  event  rendered  it  still  more  universally 
memorable  ;  for  in  it  Hashem's  grandson,  Abdallah,  became 
the  father  of  the  Arabian  prophet  Mohammed. 

Yemen  had  since  the  SeU-al-Arim  become  temporarily 
subject  to  foreign  power.  The  Jews,  who  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  had  in  great  numbers  tadred  into  Arabia, 
had  made  proselytes  nf  several  Aratnan  tribes,  partioularly 
those  of  Kenana,  Kenda,  and  Haxeth  hen  Kaaba,  and  had 
already  gained  eonsidenUe  power  in  some  puts  of  tine 

Sninsula.  Dsu-Nowas,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
imyarides  towards  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century,  adopted 
their  religion,  and  began  cruelly  to  persecute  all  those  who 
would  not  follow  his  example.  Christianity  had  about  the 
same  time  found  its  way  into  the  southern  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula, and  had  become  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of  Him- 
yar,  Ghassan,  Rebia,  Tagleb,  Bahra,  Tanuh,  Tai,  and 
Kodaa,  besides  the  inhabitants  of  Hira  and  of  Nejran.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nejran  in  particular  were  suffering  from  the 
atrocious  cruelty  of  Dsu-Nowas,  when  the  Negus  of  Habesh 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  persecuted  fellow  Christians. 
The  Jewish  Arabs  were  vanqui^ed ;  Dsu-Nowas,  in  despair, 
sought  a  voluntary  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
ana  Yemen  became  an  Ethiopian  province.  This  Ethio- 
pian occupatiini  of  Yemen  became  <tf  a  mdancholy  import- 
■nee  to  the  eivUiced  world  through  the  small-pox  which  the 
viotan  brought  witti  them  into  Arabia,  and  which,  by  the 
oonquests  of  the  Mohammedans,  soon  spread  all  over  the 
•arth.  In  consequence  of  a  revolt  among  the  Ethiopian 
occupants,  Abraha  came  in  ajj.  549  to  the  command  of  Ye- 
men. He  endeavoured  with  great  zeal  to  spread  Christi- 
anity among  the  Arabs,  and  with  this  view  built  a  church  at- 
Sana  which  be  intended  should,  as  a  place  of  pil^moge,  vie 
mih  the  ancient  Caaba.  The  heathen  Arabs,  indignant  at 
this  measure,  profaned  the  new-built  church,  and  Abraha, 
to  avenge  the  insult,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
Mecca,  the  iUlnre  at  whi^  (a.d.  571)  lus  alnady  been 


alluded  to.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Abraha 
was  followed  by  his  sons  Yeksum  (572-589)  and  Masruk 
(589-601).  During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  Seif  ben  Dsi- 
Yezen.  an  ofispring  of  the  antient  royal  Himyaride  family, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Persian  army  under  Wehraz, 
with  the  aid  <tf  which  he  pntan  end  to  the  iBthic^iian  power, 
altar  it  had  lasted  about  72  or  73  years.  Yemen  was  now 
goremed  tar  Petnan  prefbeta,  till  it  became  sulgeet  to  the 
Mohammedans,  what  the  last  of  the  jHefects,  Badaan,  em- 
braced the  Mussulman  faith. 

The  Arabs  before  Mohammed,  like  those  of  the  present 
day,  partly  dwelt  in  cities,  and  partly  as  wandering  tribes  in 
moveable  encampments.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  snbeisted 
by  agriculture  and  by  different  trades,  especially  by  commette, 
in  which  the  tribe  of  Koreish  appears  early  to  have  ^stin- 
guished  itself.  The  wandering  Arabs  employed  themselves 
in  the  breeding  and  tending  of  cattle,  and  occasionally  in 
the  pillage  of  travellers.  The  picture  exhibited  by  antient 
poets  (especially  in  the  romance  Antat  by  Asmai)  of  their 
customs  and  mode  of  life,  entirely  corresponds  to  the  repre- 
sentation which  modem  travellers  make  of  the  manners  of 
the  present  Beduins.  The  elements  forming  the  aphere  of 
their  life  are  so  simple,  and  their  habits  so  closely  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  their  country,  that  the  lapse  of  time  can 
work  no  perceivable  change  in  their  socitd  state.  Hoqa- 
tality,  expertness  in  the  use  of  arms,  horsematuhip^  and 
eloquence  in  his  avn  copious  and  eneigetic  language,  were 
of  old,  as  thev  still  are,  the  accomplishmoits  on  which  the 
Arab  valued  himself  most. 

With  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  antient  Arabs,  our  in- 
fbrmation  is  very  imperfect.  As  they  were  ranging  their 
trackless  deserts  beneath  the  concave  of  unclouded  akiee, 
they  seem  to  have  been  early  led  to  the  worship  of  the  hea* 
venly  luminaries.  The  tribe  of  Himyar  is  said  to  have 
chiefly  worshipped  the  sun ;  Kenana,  the  moon ;  Ta'i,  the  fixed 
star  Sohail  ((Janopus) ;  Misam,  the  star  Aldebaran.  &c. ; 
Saba,  the  ancient  capital  of  Yemen,  had  a  temple  built  in 
honour  of  the  planet  Venus ;  the  temple  of  Mecca  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  originally  consecrated  to  Saturn ;  and  Abd- 
al-Shams,  t.  e.,  '  Servant  of  the  Sun,'  is  a  name  oocnning 
several  times  in  the  fragments  of  Ante-lslamitie  history. 
The  Koran  alludes  to  three  female  deities :  Allat,  (see  He- 
rod, iii.  8.)  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Thakef,  wbose  temple,  at 
Nakhla,  was  destroyed  by  Mogaira  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
Hejra;  Al-Uzza,  adored  by  the  tribes  of  Koreish  and  Ke- 
nana, under  the  form  of  a  tree ;  and  Menat,  the  goddees  of 
the  tribes  of  Hudseil  and  Khozaa.  Two  other  deities.  Asaf 
and  Natla,  were  adored  by  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  tiie  one 
under  the  fbrm  of  a  man,  and  the  other  under  that  of  a 
woman.  Five  more  are  noticed,  which  were  worshipped 
under  various  human  and  animal  shapes,  besides  a  number 
of  inferior  idols,  belonging  to  particular  families.  Among 
the  tribe  of  Tomim.  in  Uw  Persian  Gulf,  the  Persian  fiie- 
worship  is  said  to  have  been  introduoed.  The  idea  gob- 
lins and  fkiries,  some  of  a  terrific,  maoB  of  a  mild  and  jSiai 
character,  was  eariy  associated  with  the  londinesa  of  ^ 
deserts.  Fortune-teuing,  necromancy,  astrology,  and  aoreery, 
were  early  at  home  in  Arabia. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century.  A  few  small  provinces  in  the  norw 
had,  like  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  become  subject  to  the  Grecian  empire,  while 
those  homering  on  the  Euphrates  acknowledged  Peniao 
supremacy,  and  an  Ethiopian  dynasty  ruled  temporarily  in 
the  south.  The  great  mass  of  the  country  remained  nee, 
and  probably  even  ignorant  of  these  slight  encroachments 
of  for^gn  dominion.  The  Arabs,  l«ig  celebrated  for  th«r 
valiant  and  intrqnd  oharac!t«r.  had  never  yet  been  united 

a  common  tie  into  oaie  mass.  Their  wandering  tribes 
without  fixed  mutual  relations,  scattered  over  a  vaat  ex- 
tent of  Und,  and  often  enga^  in  transitwy  fbnds  ammg 
each  other,  continued  to  enjoy  unlimited  independence. 
The  union  of  these  tribes  into  a  nation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  that  nation  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  hiatraical 
events,  dates  from  the  promulgation  of  the  Itdam  by  Abul- 
Kasem  Mohammed.  The  noble  inspiration,  the  firm  belief 
in  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  new  religicm,  and  Ibe 
intrepid  courage  which  animated  the  prophet  and  his  soc' 
cessors,  the  natural  inclination  the  Arabs  towards  war 
and  perilous  undertakings,  the  weakness  of  the  neigh- 
bouring governments,  and  the  precept  of  the  K(»mn,  which 
eigoined  the  propagation  of  the  Islam,  and  war  against  the 
oubdieTCn  aa  a  Eeligiooi  do^.— spread  withis  a  eantny 
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the  dominion,  the  &ith,  and  even  the  language  of  the  Anbi, 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Indus,  and  irom  the  Indian 
Sea  and  the  African  Deserts  to  France,  the  Mediterranean, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Mohammed  was  bom  in  the  tribe  of  Koreish,  at  Mecca, 
according  to  some  on  the  10th  of  November,  570,  according 
to  others  on  the  21st  of  April.  571,  p.c.  In  his  twentiem 
year  he  took,  part  in  an  expedition  against  predatory  liordes 
which  then  molested  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
Five  years  later  he  visited  the  fair  of  Damascus  as  the  agent 
of  iChad^a,  a  rich  widow,  whom  he  subsequently  married. 
In  the  fbrtieth  year  of  his  age  (jud,  610)  oame  the  Leilal- 
"iU-Kadr,  i.  e.  '  the  Night  of  the  Dhrins  Determination,' 
in  which,  the  Mahammedans  believe,  the  %ngel  Gabriel 
called  him  to  become  Qie  probhet  of  God.  Khad^a  his 
wife,  his  cousin  Ali  ben  Au  Taleb,  and  his  father-in-law 
Abu-bekr,  were  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  divine  mis- 
sion. Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  when  a  revolt  at  Mecca 
threatened  the  life  of  Mohammed.  The  day  of  his  flight  to 
Yatreb  (since  called  Medina  or  Medinat-al-nabi,  t.  e.  '  The 
Town  of  the  Prophet  ),  the  16th  of  July,  622,  has  become 
the  sra  from  which  the  Mohammedans  count  their  years. 
With  it  commenced  a  war  against  the  oppose ra  of  the  new 
religion.  When  Mecca  was  conquered,  when  the  tribes  of 
Arabia  jstrted  in  the  profession,  that  '  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle,'  the  prophet  com- 
mati^d  to  spread  the  Islam  over  all  countries,  and  to  unite 
into  one  community,  by  congue^  or  by  faith,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Molummed  died  at  Medina,  ^  8th  of  June; 
632,  in  the  six^-thihl  year    his  age.   [See  Mohamhbo.] 

Tlie  Byzaotiiw  empire  had  just  tlwn  been  engaged  in  a 
liHig  conflict  with  Persia.  The  deapotism  of  its  ruleiH,  fre- 
quent though  inefficient  reV(dutions,  and  constant  efforts 
for  the  repression  of  foreign  enemies,  the  low  state  of  the 
finances,  notwitlutanding  an  oppressive  taxation,  and  the 
discord  of  contending  religious  sects,  had  exhausted  its 
strength.  The  Persian  empire  had  sunk  still  lower :  the 
wperannuated  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  could  no  longer  ani- 
mate its  followers  in  the  contest  against  a  religion  defended 
and  propagated  by  a  new  nation  with  all  the  vigour  and 
enthusiasm  of  youUi.  This  weakened  state  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal neighbouring  empires  favoured  the  quick  progress  of 
the  Arabian  conquests.  Whoever  adopted  the  Moham- 
medan faith  became  embodied  in  the  new  state,  and  was  no 
longer  regarded  as  a  stranger.  Jews  and  Christians  were 
toln^ied.  but  required  to  pay  a  tribute  :  death  awaited  the 
followers  of  ether  religbns.  The  supreme  pontificate  and 
worldly  command  wen  united  in  the  person  of  Mohammed's 
lueeeaawa,  the  caliphs.  Many  of  these  were  individually 
weak ;  but  their  authority  and  the  might  of  the  empire 
were  supported  by  a  religiiHis  belief  which  was  rooted  deeply 
in  the  mind  of  mo  nation. 

The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  caliphat  exhibits  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  oonquests.  In  the  reign  of  Abu- 
Bekr,  the  valiant  Kholed  conquered  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Mesojootamia ;  in  that  of  Omar  the  victories  of  Amru  ben 
As  added  Egypt  to  the  Arabian  empire ;  after  a  siege  of 
fourteen  months,  Alexandria  was  taken ;  Memphis  fell,  and 
Amru  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ruins  the  foundation 
of  Fostat,  the  present  Old  Cairo.  The  conquest  of  Bgypt 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Gyrenaica  and  the  other  statea 
aloiu  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean:  congenial  habits  united 
the  Berber  hcndes  of  Africa  with  the  sona  of  the  Arabian 
Desert  Tlie  victories  won  b^  Saad  ben  Abi-Wakkaa  aver 
the  Persian  forces  near  Cadesia<635),  Jalula  (637),  Holwan 
and  Nehawend  (642),  decided  the  &11  of  the  Persian  throne. 
Under  Osman,  the  island  of  Cvnnis  was  plundered  (648); 
Abdallah  ben  Amer  conquered  Kfaorasan,  and  penetrated 
■a  &r  as  Balkh.  The  reign  of  Ali  ben  Abl-Taleb  was  spent 
in  the  quelling  of  intern^  commotions,  which  ended  in  the 
miuder  of  ^e  caliph  by  the  hand  of  the  £uiatio  Abdorrah- 
man  ben  Mo^am,  and  the  accession  of  the  Ommaiades  to 
tiie  caliphat. 

Moawiya,  the  first  of  the  Ommaiade  caliphs,  removed  the 
residence  of  the  empire  from  Kufa,  near  the  Euphrates,  to 
Damascus.  In  his  reign  Okba  ben  Nafl  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Kairwan  (675),  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Tanger  and 
the  Atlantic.  Okba  was  murdered  when  he  was  pr^taring 
to  paas  over  into  Spain,  in  consequence  of  whieh  many  m 
the  (wovincea  ooniuared  in  these  distant  regiona  were  lost 
again;  but  after  a  few  yaaza  (6B8),  the  entize  northern 
eoaatof  Aflicai  aa^  aathe  Stnita  4»  Gihraltar,  was  in  the 
Lofths  Arabs.  InthexwgnofWalidl.  (706-715), 
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the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  attained  its  widest  extent 
Julianas,  the  governor  of  Geuta,  incensed,  it  is  said,  against 
his  sovereign,  king  Roderic  of  Spain,  who  had  disgraced  Ids 
daughter,  surrendered  Algeziras  (Jezirat-al-Khadra,  'the 
Green  Island,')  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Arab  Tarik  ben  Ziod, 
who,  at  the  command  of  the  African  governor  Musa  ben 
Nosair,  landed  at  the  promontory  which  still  bears  his 
name  (Gibraltar,  corrupted  fi^m  Jebel  Tarik,  the  mountain  of 
Tarik),  vanquished  Roderic  in  the  battle  of  Xerez  de  la 
Frontera  (19  July.  711),  and  in  a  short  time  subjected  the 
greater  part  of  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Murcia  to  the 
Mohunmedan  power.  In  the  East,  Koteiba  ben  Moslem, 
the  govenuir  of  Khorasan,  took  possession  of  Mawaralnahr, 
Bokhara,  Turkestan,  atid  KIwwaresm ;  and  Mohammed  ben 
Kasem-al-Thakefi  made  conquests  in  the  northern  parts  of 
India.  Under  Soleiman  (716-717)  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  conquered,  and  Constantinople  besieged ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Omar  ben  Abd-al-Aziz  (717-720)  the  countries 
of  Jo^an  and  Tabaristan  were  added  to  the  empire.  But 
the  want  of  energy  of  the  latter  caliph,  as  well  as  of  his 
successor,  Yezid  II.  (720  724),  and  the  avarice  of  Hesham 
(724-743),  roused  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  interior, 
and  encouraged  the  revolutionary  attempts  of  other  aspi- 
rants to  the  caliphat.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Hesham  that 
the  arms  of  the  Musulmans  experienced  their  first  signal 
defeat ;  the  victory  of  Charles  Martel  over  Abdorrahman 
ben  Abdallah,  near  Poitiers  (Oct.  732),  checked  for  ever 
the  farther  progress  of  the  Arabs  on  the  continent  of 
Europe:  the  riw  Aude,  in  Languedoc,  became  the Atmtio: 
of  thnr  dominion. 

When,  in  the  year  749,  the  famQy  of  Abbas  came  to  the 
command  over  the  Faithftil,  all  the  survivins  Ommaiades 
were  cruelly  persecuted :  AbdOTiahman  hen  Moawiya  only 
escaped  into  Spain,  and  became  the  founW  the  Om- 
maiEide  caliphat  of  Cordova  (756). 

Under  the  Abbasides,  who  fixed  their  residence  at  Bagdad, 
but  few  additions  were  made  to  the  Mohammedan  empire : 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  became 
subject  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain  and  Africa.  The  sovereigns  of 
the  House  of  Abbas  generally  distinguished  themselves  as 
much  by  their  love  and  zeal  for  the  arts  and  literature,  as 
their  predecessors  had  done  by  their  warlike  achievements. 
The  names  of  Mansur,  Harun-al-Roshid,  and  Mamun,  are 
for  ever  entitled  to  an  honourable  place  in  the  histo^  of  let- 
ters, and  their  reigns  form  the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Moham- 
medan power.  But  theur  love  of  mental  refinement,  and  their 
fondness  for  a  quiet  and  luxurious  life,  withdrew  the  attention 
of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  from  the  affairs  of  government ;  in- 
ternal disturbances  soon  became  frequent ;  the  autlu>rity  of 
the  court  of  Bagdad  became  imperceptibly  diminished,  at  first 
in  the  distant  provinces  of  the  empire.  Abdorrahman,  by 
establishing  an  independent  Ommaiade  dominion  in  Spain, 
had  set  an  example  which  the  prefects  of  other  countries 
soon  followed,  llie  caliphs  were  obliged  to  assemble  a  life- 
guard of  Turkish  mercenaries  around  their  throne,  and  sur- 
rendered the  care  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
ministers  of  unlimited  authority,  the  Emirt  al  Omara. 
Through  these  arrangements,  and  through  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Se^ukiae  Turks,  the  caliphat  had  long  since 
become  a  merely  nominal  dignity,  when  Hulaku  took  Bag 
dad  (158B),  and  put  an  ei^  to  the  dominion  of  the  Abba- 
sides.   [See  Abbasiobs.] 

The  bistonr  of  the  several  Mohammedan  states  whieh 
arose  out  of  the  caliphat  from  the  ninth  century,  doea  not, 
sbictly  speaking,  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Arabs ;  we  sh^. 
however,  here  briefly  enumerate  the  principal  dynasties. 

I.  In  Spain,  the  Ommaiades  reigned  tul  1038.  Among 
the  small  principalities  which  sprung  up  afterwards,  that  of 
Granada  maintained  itself  till  1492. 

II.  In  Africa,  1.  in  Egypt,  Ahmed  ben  Tulun  established 
in  868  an  independent  dominion,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  the  Tuliimdes,  till  905,  when 
Egypt  returned  to  its  allegiance  to  the  caliphat.  From 
935-969,  the  I/uhids  or  AkSiids,  the  family  of  Abu  Bekr 
Mohammed,  a  descendant  of  the  aotient  kings  of  Ferghana, 
ruled  over  Egypt  They  were  in  969  followed  by  the  Fate- 
mides,  or  Moezzidea,  who  called  themselves  descendants  of 
Fatima,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed :  their  dominion  lasted 
fbr  two  centuries,  and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Kair- 
wan. In  1171,  the  Fatemides  were  succeeded  by  the 
Ayubide  dynasty,  which  was  in  1250  followed  by  tiie  4onii- 
nion  of  the  Ba/iaride  ManUuks.  In  ISlZt  ^SYPt  hfcune  a 
Turkish  irXHTince.  ^  ^.^.^^  .  GoOglC 
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3.  In  Kaimn,  Ibrahim  ban  Aglab  declared  himself  in- 
dependent in  the  reign  of  Harun-al-Raahid  (8U5) ;  the 
dominiun  of  his  family,  the  A^laf^dei,  in  the  territory  of 
the  anttent  Carthaginians,  oontinuod  tUl  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century. 

3.  In  Fez,  Edria,  a  descendant  of  Fatima,  ftiunded  an 
independent  kingdom  (788),  which  remained  in  the  hands 
of  his  &milv,  the  Edrindett  tiU  985,  whan  it  became  tribu- 
tary to  the  ^atemides. 

4.  The  ZnridM,  descendants  of  Yussuf  Belkin  ben  Zeiri, 
Bovemed  over  Tunis  and  the  surrounding  country,  from  978 
till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

5i  In  Marocco,  Abdallah  founded  about  1 056  the  religious 
■ect  and  thedominion  of  the  Morabttt,  whioh  soon  extended 
itself  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  subsequently 
caused  the  fall  of  the  Ommaiades  in  Spain.   (See  Almo- 

KAVIDKS.) 

III.  In  Asia,  1.  in  Klioraaan,  Taher  had  already  under 
Mamun,  in  1919,  declared  himself  independent  His  suc- 
cessors, the  Tah£ridFa,  were  soon  obliged  (873)  to  yield  the 
dominion  over  the  adjitining  Persian  provinces  to  the  Soffa- 
rides,  deficendants  of  Yaoub  ben  Leith. 

3.  The  Samamdes,  who  pretended  to  be  of  the  raoe  of  the 
•ntient  kings  of  Persia,  establiahed  a  powerful  dynasty  in 
Khorasan  and  Maworalnahr,  which  reigned  from  898  till 
999,  when  it  was  oveitbiown  by  the  Gasnevites. 

8.  Nasireddin  Sebuktegin  luunded  the  dynasty  of  tiie 
OoMnemtm  in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia,  which  ruled  at 
Gasna  from  976  till  1) 82 :  they  were  obliged  toyield  to  the 
Gauridea,  and  these,  in  120S,  to  the  sultans  of  Khowareim. 

4.  The  Dilemite  dominion  originated  early  in  the  ninth 
century,  among  the  emigrant  descendanta  and  followers 
of  the  caliph  Ali,  who  had  taken  refVige  in  the  hilly  parts  <tf 
the  provinces  of  Ghilan  and  Mazenderan.  It  continued 
from  927  till  1029,  when  the  Gasnevites  took  possession  of 
the  country. 

5.  The  Buidet  (properly  Batvmkidu)  ruled  in  Persia,  and 
had  their  residence  at  Sbirai :  they  were  in  933  recognized 
by  the  caliphs.  They  kept  the  title  and  power  of  Emir-ol- 
Omara  till  their  dominion  was  overthrown  by  the  Se^uks  in 
1056. 

6.  An  Imaelide  dynai^  ariMe  at  Kaslnn  in  Persia  since 
1090,  and  lasted  till  the  latar  invasion  in  1256.  They  are 
only  a  ramification  of  the  religious  sect  of  the  Ismaelians, 
which,  under  di&rent  names  (vix.,  Batenians,  Karmates, 
Fatemides,  Druzes,  Nosairis,  &e.),  has  often  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  histcary  of  MohammediBm. 

7.  The  Hamadanidu,  in  Syria,  ruled  over  Ifosul  from 
929  till  978;  and  Uieir  Boeoessors  the  Modasides  over 
Aleppo  till  1086. 

8.  The  Auanins  wne  a  fanatic  seet  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
who  gained  neat  importance  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades ; 
the  present  Druzes  are  believed  to  be  their  descendanu. 

9.  The  Seljukide  Turks,  under  Togrul  B^,  occupied 
Bagdad  in  1 055 ;  their  dominion  over  Aleppo  lasted  rill 
1154;  o\'er  Kcrman  till  1187;  over  Iran  till  1195;  and 
over  leonium  till  1308.  Independent  of  them,  a  dynoa^  (MT 
Atabeks  had  sinoe  1127  eatablidwd  TtlMn^d  in  tlw  country 
east  of  the  Casjuau  Sea. 

Sinoe  the  time  when  the  Ommaiade  calipli  Moawiva 
ehose  Damascus  for  his  residenoe,  and  still  more  when  the 
Abbasides  removed  the  seat  of  the  government  to  Bagdad, 
the  country  of  Arabia  relapsed  into  its  former  insignificance ; 
it  became  a  mere  province  of  the  Mohammedan  empire,  and 
waa  soon  again  divided  into  small  domains.  Curioos  details 
about  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  divi- 
sions, that  of  Yemen,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed  till  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  to  be  found  in  Johann- 
sen's  Historia  Jemanee.  Except  the  monotonous  enumera- 
tion of  the  annual  procession  of  pilgrims  to  the  aacred  city, 
the  mutual  conflicts  among  the  Beduin  chiefs,  and  of  late 
the  rise  of  the  Wahhabite  power  in  the  Nejd,  the  recent 
history  iA  Arabia  generally  offers  little  of  sufiident  int^est 
to  fix  the  attention  of  the  general  historian. 

After  the  oonquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  Hauritania,  and 
Spain,  the  trade  cdT  the  Arabs  became  of  great  impwtanoe. 
The  ttlam  favoured  the  estabUshment  of  empwia,  and  tiie 
wide  dominion  of  one  religion  and  one  language  rendered 
travels  and  mercantile  tranaaotions  easy.  The  luxiiry  of 
the  court  <tf  Baodad,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Abbaside 
calipihat,  caused  frequent  travda  of  merchants  into  India. 
Sinoe  the  nintti  oentpty  of  our  aera,  Aiafaa  began  to  settle 
in  vazioua  porta  of  In£a;  aaveial  Indian  prineea «nkn«ad 


the  Mohammedan  faith.  Soon  the  Arabs  penetrated  to  thi 
Indian  islands.  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  (Glebes,  and  svea 
to  China.  Arabian  caravans  proceeded  o^-er  land  u  ftr  u 
Tarlar^  and  Siberia  in  the  north;  in  Africa  they  oame  to 
the  Niger,  where,  since  the  tenth  ceotury,  the  Moham- 
medan states  of  Ghana,  Wangara,  Tokrur,  Kuku,  and  aftei- 
waida  those  of  Sennaar,  Darfur,  Bumu,  Tumbuotu,  and 
Melli,  were  ftnuided.  On  the  coasts  of  Africa  they  cane 
through  the  Straits  of  Bah-el-Mandeh  to  Zamniebar,  eila- 
bliebed  the  harbours  of  Makdaahua.  HeUnde,  Sofak.  Kdn, 
and  Moiambique,  and  went  over  to  Madagascar.  It  is  enn 
probable  that  Lusitanian  Arabs  were,  in  the  ekventh  ceib 
tury,  the  ftrat  discoverers  of  America.  (See  HaUm  it 
Extraits  dai,MSS.  da  ia  BibL  du  ltd,  vol.  ii.  p.  25; 
Kosegarten,  Dtwr/.  de  MohammedeElmBaiuta,  Jena,  iili, 
4to. ;  Rasmussen,  Etsm  tur  U  Conmterc«  et  Us  Reiatiom 
des  Araim  et  dea  Pertans  avec  la  Bustie  ef  la  Scandinam 
dans  U  moyen  &ge,  in  the  Journal  Atiatique,  vols.  v.  and 
Paris,  1824.  1835,  8vo.) 

Arabian  Languagt. — The  Arabic  forma,  with  the  ^tliio- 
pic,  the  southern  ramification  of  the  great  stock  of  langua^ 
commonly,  though  improperly,  called  the  Semitio ;  the  otbw 
two  principal  branches  are,  1.  the  Aramaic  branch,  iodi- 
nnous  in  Syria,  Meswotamio,  and  Babylonia,  comimiBg 
the  Syiiae  and  Chaldee  Janguaaea ;  and  S.  the  Hebrew,  onet 
the  luigaan  of  Palesthie  and  PhoBmeia.  These  dialeeti 
have  ^uriued  at  diffbrent  epochs.  Of  the  Hebrew,  n 
possess  the  earliest  written  doevmmte.  About  the  tims 
when  it  oeased  to  be  a  living  language,  the  Chaldee  niakei 
its  afipearanoe.  Whatever  we  poasess  in  Syriae  is  of  a  still 
more  recent  date.  The  literature  of  the  Arabic  language 
does  not  reach  for  back  beyond  the  age  of  Mohammed.  At 
present  most  of  these  Semitic  languages  are  extiiiel,  or 
survive  only  in  small  districts.  The  Arabic  alone  hu  ont- 
lived  all  its  siater-tongues,  and  has  spread  not  only  as  the 
vernacular  tongue  all  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Nortbtta 
Africa,  but  alao  as  the  language  of  religioa  thcouslieit 
Persia,  the  Turkish  empire,  and  all  countries  into  wfaiu  the 
Mohammedan  faith  haa  been  introduced. 

Various  dialects  prevailed  among  the  Arabian  tribal 
previous  to  the  age  of  Mohammed,  anKmg  which  that  of 
the  tribe  of  Koniah  has,  through  the  Kcnm,  beooms  Aa 
oUasical  tongue.  Bbn  Khaldun  thinka  that  the  rasm 
of  the  el^^oe  and  purity  of  the  Kueiafaide  diakot  is  to  bs 
found  in  the  seclunon  of  that  tribe  from  interoouraa  witk 
foreigners.  Next  to  Koreish,  the  neighbouring  tribaa  d 
Thakif,  Hudaeil,  Khocaa,  Kenana,  Asad,  Tenum,  and  Ghat- 
fan,  are  by  native  writers  distinguished  for  the  correctoesiaf 
their  languaffe ;  less  so  the  Yemenese  Arabs,  and  the  tribal 
of  Rebia,  Lakhm,  Jodham,  Gbaasan.  lyyad,  and  Kodbuu 
Niebuhr  observes  that  the  Arabic  ia  at  present  spoken  vitb 
the  greatest  puriQ^  in  the  district  of  Sahan.  The  Anbie 
language  is  rich,  not  only  in  words  (especially  in  lucb  u 
refer  to  natural  objects  and  to  the  lifo  of  a  nomadic  people), 
but  also  in  grammatical  infiections,  particularly  in  the  nrk 
where  cwtain  general  modifications  of  the  meaning  an 
briefly  and  energetically  expressed  by  slight  changes  n  tbs 
form  of  the  roots.  The  puri^  and  oopiaumaii  of  dwlr 
language  had  among  the  Arabs  loi^  oaen  an  oUert  «f 
national  pride.  When,  after  the  first  eonqnesti  of  ms  Ha- 
hammedana,  its  genuine  oortectnaes  aeemed  to  beeoiM 
endangered  throngh  the  frequent  and  unavoidable  isW<- 
oourse  with  strangers,  grammariane  arose,  to  fix  its  ndai 
and  secure  it  from  CMTuption.  Abu'l-Aawad  al-Adi  ii 
mentioned  as  the  first  author  mi  Arat»e  gramnar:  ba 
flounced  under  the  oaljph  Ali  ben  Abi  Tu^.  Amoef 
the  subseqnent  Arabian  grammarians,  Sibawaih,  Eha 
Malek,  Zamakhshari,  Ebn  Hesham,  Sbn  Doreid.  Motw 
rezi,  Tebrixi,  Beidhawi,  &c.,  deserve  to  be  distiDgitiriied. 
Khalil  ben  Ahmed  al-Ferahidi,  of  Basra,  who  lived  dnriar 
the  second  eenturv  of  the  H^j^ra,  reduced  the  {vosody  ana 
metrics  of  the  Arabic  poets  into  a  system.  Abu  Naa 
Ismael  ben  Hammad  a]-Jauhari  (a.d.  IOOO,  or,  acendtng 
to  others,  1009)  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the  pure  Arabic 
language,  containing  about  40,000  words,  and  entidad  At- 
Sihak,  L-e.»  *the  Purity  (of  language):'  tUswork  ia  still 
of  great  ralne  in  oriental  philology  on  aoMunt  of  tte 
numerous  quotations  from  antient  poems  which  are  addoMa 
in  illustration.  Al-Daiir  and  Al-Sigfaanl.  two  other  laiico- 
graphera  flourished,  the  one  in  the  eleventh  and  the  otbir 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the  fourteen^,  M^ammd 
ben  Yaenb  al-Finuabadi  (a.h.  817.  a.d.  1414)  coa]riM 
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illummator;  of  wbioh  tlw  AHllMr  bbtmU  jxiipMA  Ah 
abridKment  unddr  the  title  of  Al^Kamm^  or  *  iba  Oeatn ; ' 
tin  Utttar  work  oontaiiu  about  60,000  mrda.  and  n  thb 
beat  wiginal  Arabie  dictionary  that  in  poweaa ;  an  aoeur^ 
•ditioi  of  it  ma  pubtiahed  Calouttftin  1817;  aTurUvh 
trftodvtioa  appousd  at  Sontaii,  in  thm  voUmoa»  fbU», 
IB  19-1817. 

Tbo  period  at  which  the  art  of  writing  vai  intn>duo»d 
into  Arabia  it  not  known.  Arabian  autnws  speak  of  an 
Blphabet  used  by  the  aatient  Himyaridest  whisb  they  call 
j4<-ifofftad.' this  alphabet  ianow  kiat.  In  the  second  Tuume 
of  the  Minm  da  fOrieiU  may  be  fbund  a  oopy  of  a  fbw 
undectpfaered  inieriptions  disooTered  by  Seetieiit  between 
Dofikr  and  Mankat,  near  Jerim,  in  Yemen,  which  he  sup- 
poeed  to  be  in  Ifaa  Mosnad  chanctcr.  The  northern  Arabs 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  alph^iet  tiU  a  short  time 
befbre  Moovnmed:  Monur  ben  Mmrah  is  said  to  have  iutto- 
duoed  an  alphabet  which  was  fbondad  on  the  Synao  Estran- 
gelo  etaaraetw.  In  it  the  Koran  waa  writtan,  originally 
witbout  dlaoritioal  pmnts  and  Towela,  which  were,  however, 
added  before  ttie  end  of  the  first  century  i^ter  the  Hegira. 
Tbia  (diaracter,  which  was  oaUed  the  Guflo.  in  allusion  to  the 
oopyists  that  lived  at  Cufk,  remained  loi^;  in  nae  on  coins 
and  inscriptions:  for  common  purposes  a  current  hand- 
writing, known  under  the  name  of  NeskM^  was  introduced 
by  Ebn  Mokla,  in  the  tenth  centuty.  This  is  the  character 
atill  in  use :  the  Persian  Taaiik  and  the  Aikioan  Mognbi 
«h«nuiter  are  modiflcationk  of  it. 

To  European  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  Arabic  language  the  following  works  deserve  to  be 
ireeomraended : -^Sitvestre  de  Saey>  (Trnmrmitrff  JroAs,  8d 
edit*  Paris,  1832.  3  tols.,  8vo.;  Bwakl  s  Qrammatiea  Cri- 
Hea  Lingtim  Arabha,  Laipiig,  1831-I838,  S  vola,  sro.; 
RoaenmuUer's  Itutitutioiui  td  Rptdmmia  Zdngum  Afa- 
Ne«,  Leipalff,  1818»  4to.;  S.  de  Saejr'a  Ckmtomatkit 
Arab*,  2d  edit.  Paris,  18M-18S0,  4  toIs^  SM.;  Koie- 
snrten's  ChtvttomtUMa  ArMat,  Leind^,  1838,  8vo. ; 
Qolius'  Lexicon  AndtiechLatinumi  Lugdum  Batav.,  165S, 
folio ;  Wilmet's  Lexicon  Lingum  AMbicm  in  CoroMMt, 
Rotterdam,  1 784, 4to. ;  Freytag'fe  Lexwon  ArobiahJatinmn, 
Halle,  1830,  seqq.,  4to.  (not  yet  completed.) 

The  niodem  veinaeular  Ai-abic  does  not  raateiially  differ 
from  the  classical  language  of  the  Konn,  Vhioh  hsa  beoome 
the  model  and  standard  of  correctness  for  all  Arabic  writers ; 
but  in  the  grammatical  forms  time  seems  to  have  produced  a 
change  similar  to  that  which  we  peroeiTc  in  other  languages, 
the  history  of  which  we  can  trace  with  accuracy.  AUny 
terminations  in  the  inflections  of  the  verb  and  noun  have 
disappeared,  and  their  want  is  supplied  by  auxiliary  words. 
The  pnnundatiim  ia  aidd  to  vary  oonsidNably  in  diftrenc 
eountries :  that  of  Yemen  ia  eeteoned  the  poreat  Among  the 
grammars  which  have  appeared  of  the  modem  Arabic,  that  of 
CaotBtn  de  Perceval  (Pidu,  1888. 4to.)  is  ooniideted  the  best. 

Arable  Liter<awt.—ll  is  now  generally  agreed  by  those 
who  study  oriental  literature,  that  the  Arebs  do  not  possess 
any  authentic  literary  relics  anterior  to  the  sixth  century  of 
our  lera,  and  that  tiie  poems  called  MoaUakat  all  belong  to 
that  or  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  disputed  that,  at  the  time  when  they  were  oom- 
posed,  tile  language  and  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs  bad  already 
attained  a  high  degree  of  cultivation ;  the  language  appears 
in  them  with  perf^t  grammatieal  regularity,  and  subject 
to  all  the  rules  of  a  fixed  system  of  prosody. 

The  life  of  a  na^on  secluded  by  the  nature  ot  its  country 
ftom  tb»  introdoctkm  of  ftttign  reftnement,  and  compiled 
by  its  occopationB  of  hunttws  and  herdsmen  to  live  in  small 
ekns  spread  over  a  wUe  extent  of  oonAtry.  amidat  the  awftil 
solitude  of  deserts,  the  terrors  of  which,  while  tempting  tiie 
spirit  of  the  hazardona  to  dangerous  enterprisB,  seem  to 
endear  the  security  of  a  socdable  home,  and  to  tie  closer  the 
bondit  of  foUowship,  appears  of  itself  rich  in  poetio  elements ; 
and  indeed,  as  fhr  as  we  are  able  to  Iface  back  the  character 
of  the  Arabs,  we  find  the  love  of  poetry  one  of  its  essential 
features.  The  appearance  of  a  poet  in  a  family  was  hailed 
with  congratulations  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  we 
hear  of  assemblies  annually  held  at  Okadh,  in  Yemen, 
where  poets  from  all  parts  o^'  Arabia  contended  for  a  prite 
by  reciting  their  compositions :  the  iranms  of  the  snoceasflil 
competitors  were,  it  is  said,  written  in  letters  <tf  gold  and 
hung  up  on  ttie  Gaa^  whence  they  were  named  nioatlaAmt, 
ie.,*tbe8titpended.'  Soven  of  theie  poena,  thoaa  of  Anna 
ben  Kolthmn.  Amnilkiiia.  Anitta,  Tavafk,  LeUd,  Hareih, 
and  Zohair,  hMa  ba«  pniwnd  ts  oa  i  tad  tlw  4hM  nta- 


ner  in  which  they  have  been  commented  tibon  by  nativi 
grammarians  (Zuzeni,  Nahas,  &c.)  attests  toe  importanca 
that  was  attained  to  them  by  the  Arabs  in  subsequcAt  ages. 
The  poem  of  Shanfhra,  that  of  Asha.  and  that  of  Nabega 
INiobyatti,  are  in  some  manasetiirts  appended  to  tlie  Moalla- 
kat  More  eomprehenaive  otrflectiona  of  antiant  poems  an 
the  IXwan  ot  the  HudaeiUdes.  the  Httnuua  Abu  Tern- 
mam  (about  a.d.  830)  explained  by  the  scholiasls  Tebriti 
and  Merxuki,  and  the  iimall  Hamata  of  Bokhtori  (A-n.  896). 
A  Diwan  of  Hatim  Tat  and  of  Taabbato-Shartan.  besidea  a 
single  poem  ofCaabben  Kohair,  are  handed  down  separately. 

Mohammed  reoommended  learning  and  poetry,  and  the 
admired  and  often  truly  sublime  distlon  of  the  Koran  atfissts 
that  he  himself  was  no  stranger  to  the  powers  of  poetic  lan- 
guage. Yet  during  the  first  century  after  his  death,  in  the 
reign  of  tiie  warlike  Ommaiades,  the  voice  of  poetry  was 
silenced  or  not  heard  in  Hob  noise  and  tumult  of  war.  'But,' 
says  Abulfarai  {Hvtt.  DyfUs  p.  846),  'when  Allah  called  the 
fhmily  of  Haanem  (i.e.  the  Abbandet)  to  the  government, 
and  surrendered  to  them  the  command,  the  hearts  retomed 
from  their  indotence,  the  minds  awoke  from  their  torpor.' 
Among  the  Writers  who  nourished  under  the  earlier  Abba- 
side  caliphs,  Asmai  deserves  to  be  distinffuished ;  to  him  is 
ascribed  a  romance  of  great  celebrity  in  the  east,  called 
Antar,  after  the  name  of  its  hero ;  it  exhibits  ata  interesting 
picture  of  the  condition  of  Arabia  shortly  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed,  especially  of  the  life  of  its  wan- 
dering tribes,  of  which  it  gives  as  lively  a  representation  as 
the  well-known  Arabian  Nights  do  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  Arabian  towns.  The  exact  period  to  which  the  compo- 
sition of  this  latter  wwk  must  be  assii^ed  is  still  subject  to 
discussion.  That  some  of  the  tooet  Iknciful  and  enchanting 
teles  in  tiie  collection  ue  derived  from  sn  Indian  source 
appeus  to  us  undeniable,  although  notions  and  images  suited 
to  the  ajAere  of  ideaa  of  a  Utdiammedan  and  an  inhabitant 
of  western  Asia  have  bi«&  careftilly  substituted  fitt  every 
allusion  to  polytbebm  and  Hindoo  iuatitattona  that  ttfght 
have  puzEled  the  imaginttdon  ahoeked  the  good  aenae  of 
a  Mussulman  reader. 

Among  the  poeto  who  flourished  during  the  ealiphat,  we 
must  be  satisfied  here  to  mention  the  n  ames  of  Abu'l- Atahia, 
Daul-Rumma,  Feresdak,  Abu  Temmam,  Bokhtori,  Hama- 
danii  Hariri,  Motenabbi,  Abu'l-Ola,  Omar  ben  Faredh,  &o. 
Specimens  of  the  works  of  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Anih<^gi«Arahe,hjXir^n\gdV6\  de  Lagrange  (Paris,  IHSB); 
in  the  collection  published  at  Calcutte,  under  the  title  of 
Hadikat-al-^ah ;  and  iQ.Cv\^\e)^  Spedmena  of  Ardnan 
Poetry  (Cambridge,  1796). 

Al-Mansur,  the  second  of  the  Abbaside  oaltpba,  was  the 
first  who  distinguished  hittuelf  through  hia  zeal  for  literatur^ 
especially  for  the  study  of  the  law,  of  astronomy,  mathe> 
matles,  and  philosophy.  The  celebrated  Christian  physician, 
George  Bakhtishu,  witti  his  disciple  Isa  ben  Shablata,  and 
the  Persian  astronomer  Nubakht,  lived  at  Al-Mansur's 
court :  Bakhtishu  seems  to  hate  first  drawn  the  attention  of 
the  Arabs  to  (3reek  and  Syriac  literature.  Harun  al-Rashid, 
by  thie  advice  of  his  accomplished  minister  and  friend  Yahya 
ben  Khaled,  the  Barmecide,  called  <}abriel  the  son  of 
Bakhtishu  to  his  court,  who  then  lived  at  Nishabur ;  he 
caused  many  Greek  and  Syriac  works  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  and  esteblisbed  colleges  in  the  principal  towns  of 
the  empire.  In  the  reign  ot  Mamun  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs  saw  ite  golden  age.  Among  the  foreign  scholars  who 
lived  at  his  court,  we  distinguish  the  Indian  physidan  Saleh 
ben  Nahala,  and  the  S^an  Yalrya  ben  Meaawaih  (com- 
monly called  Joannes  Mesne).  The  works  Aristotle, 
of  Blppocratea,  Galen,  Dioseoridea,  and  Theophrastus,  of 
Enolid,  Archimedes,  and  Ptolemy,  were  ttanslated  pully 
from  the  Chreek  originals,  partly  through  intermediate  Syriac 
versions.  Amoiig  the  translators  We  find  mentioned  the 
Sabian  astronomer  Thabet  ben  Korra ;  the  Christian  phy- 
sician Honain,  with  his  son  Is'hak,  and  his  grandson 
Hobaisb  ben  al-Asam;  Yahya  ben  Batrik,  Yaaya  ben 
Adda,  Ibrahim  ben  Takwin,  and  others.  At  the  command 
of  Mamun,  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  of  Khowarezm,  wrote 
the  first  elementery  treatise  on  Algebra,  evidently  drawn  in 
a  great  proportion  from  Indian  sources.  Mamun  founded 
academies  at  Bagdad,  Basra,  Kufk,  and  Bokhara,  and  fbr- 
Aished  BtdiolaiB  with  the  neousary  means  to  visit  foreign 
Mnntrfea  ftv  literary  pntpoaes.  In  hia  laign  Yahya  ben 
Abn-Hanmr  built  and  superfaitfriidad  lAmarVBtotiei  at 
Bagdad  and  Dunaftma.  Soon  after  tiwHQiBaBion  of  JTheo- 
to  til*  tiiM  of  the  C^^gi^^^l^ 
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had  broken  out  between  him  and  Mamunt  in  whioh  Hho- 

Ehilu*  wat  unauocessful.   He  was*  like  his  antagmist,  a 
iend  to  science,  and,  in  mdar  to  negotiate  a  peace,  sent  tbe 
celebrated  scholar  Joannes  Grammaiicus  as  ambassador  to 

tbe  court  of  the  caliph.  The  aiAsTance  and  advice  of  this 
envoy  were  of  great  value  in  the  scientific  undertakings  then 
encouraged  bv  Hamun ;  and  Joannes  was  so  much  in  favour 
at  Bagdad,  that  he  would  doubtless  have  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  two  conrts,  had  not  the  caliph  died  in 
the  midst  of  ttie  negotiation. 

In  the  subsequent  times  of  tbe  caliphat,  the  Kmirs  al 
Omara  and  the  Bawaihide  (Buide)  sultans  encouraged  lite- 
rature ;  in  almost  all  tbe  dynasties  which  sprung  out  of  tbe 
caliphat,  tl^e  wen  some  sorareigns.  at  least,  who  loved  the 
wnenoes  and  pttRmixad  scholan.  The  dynasty  of  tbe 
Fatemides  in  figypt  is  in  this  respect  distinguish^.  Ibra- 
him ben  Aglab.  tbe  ibunder  of  the  Aglabide  dynasty,  made 
Kairwan  a  seat  of  learning ;  and  Zeiri  encouraged  literal 
turo  in  the  town  of  A&bir,  wbbb  he  bad  founded  in  the 
territory  of  the  present  Algiers. 

In  Spain,  tbe  C>mmaiade:calipba  followed  the  example  of 
Al-Mansur  and  his  successors.  An  exchange  of  learned 
umbassadors  took  place  between  Abdorrahman  III.  (9 1 2-96 1 ) 
and  the  German  Emperor  Otto  I.  His  son  Hakem  founded 
tbe  university  of  Cordova,  and  many  colleges  and  libraries 
in  Spain ;  his  own  library  is  said  to  have  contained  not  less 
than  600,000  volumes.  Gerbert  of  Auriliac,  who  afterwards 
mxnded  the  papal  throne  as  Sylvester  II.,  studied  at  Cor- 
dova, and  introduced  into  EurnM  the  Arabic  decimal  system 
of  nnmerical  notatiou,  for  wbicui  the  Arabs  themselves  woe 
indebted  to  the  Hindoos.  Several  En^ish  scholars,  Adelard 
or  Adbelard  of  Bath,  in  the  eleventh,  and  Robert  and 
Daniel  Morley  in  the  twelfth  century,  also  visited  tbe  Arabic 
universities  of  Spain.  It  was  thjjpugb  Spain,  and  through 
(he  Arabic  versions,  that  the  attetidon  of  the  schoolmen  was 
itrst  drawn  to  the  writings  of  Aristotie. 

Among  the  Arabic  philosophers,  Fococke  (in  a  note  pre- 
fixed to  bis  edition  of  £bn  Tofail)  selects  the  following  as 
tbe  most  distinguished:  Abu  Nasr  Mohammed  al-Faiabi 
(died  A.D.  942),  Abu  Ali  al-Hossein  ben  Abdallah  ben  Sina, 
commonly  called  Avicenna  (bom  a.d.  980),  Abu  Hamed 
Hohammed  al-Gazali  (d.  a.o.  1111),  Abu  Bekr  Mohammed 
ben  Yahya  ben  Baja,  commonly  called  Avenpaoe  (d.  A.n. 
1129  or  1139).  Abu'l-Walid  Mtobammed  ben  Ahmed  ben 
Mohammed  ben  Roabd,  oomnumly  called  Averroes  (d.  a.d. 
I198J.  and  Abu'l-Kasem  al^onaid(d.  a.d.  910). 

Some  of  the  most  cdebrated  Atabie  writers  on  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  are  the  Sabian  ITiabet  ben  Korra, 
tbe  Christian  Is'hak  ben  Honain,  Moluimmed  ben  Musa, 
Jaber  ben  Afia,  Behaeddin  of  Amol,  Mohammed  ben  Jaber 
al-Battani,  Al-Fe^ani*  IbnYunis,  Abul-Hassan  Kushyar, 
^ugh-Beg,  &c. 

Toe  literature  of  the  Arabs  is  particularly  important  on 
account  of  its  numerous  and  valuable  historical  works :  of 
most  of  the  following  authors  in  this  department,  the  reader 
will  find  some  account  by  turning  to  their  respective  articles. 
The  earliest  historical  writer  of  the  Arabs,  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  ben  Shoaib 
al-Khdebi  (d.  a.d.  826).  In  the  same  century  lived  Ibn 
Ki^ba,  Abu  Obeida.  Mohammed  ben  Omar  al-Wakedi, 
Abu'l-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Beladswi,  and  Asraki.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  history  became  » 
'jfhvourite  studv  of  the  learned  Arabians.  Masi^  Tabari, 
Hamza  of  Isfahan,  and  the  Chriatian  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
Eut^chius,  also  called  Said  ben  Batrik,  were  among  the 
earliest  authors  of  woriia  on  universal  history.  Tbey  were 
jbllowed  by  Abulfon^,  Greorge  Elmakin,  Ibn  al-Amid,  Ibn 
al-Atbir, Mohammed  Hemavi,  Abulfeda.  Nuweiri,  Jelaleddin 
Soyuti,  ibn  Shohna,  Abu'l-Abbas  Ahmed  al-Dimesbki,  &c. 
Abu'l-Kasem  Kbalef  ben  Abdalmalek  ben  Baskwal  of  Cor- 
dova (d.  1139),  Temimi,  Ibn  Khatib,  Ibn  Alabar.  Ahmed 
ben  Yahya  al-Dbobi,  and  Sbehabeddin  Ahmed  al-Mokri 
(or  al-Makari)  wrote  chronicles  of  the  AnU>ian  dominion  in 
Spain ;  Kotbeddin  in  tbe  sixteoith,  and  Abu'l-Hassan  Bekri 
in  the  nghteentJ^  century,  omnposed  histories  of  Mecca; 
Omar  ben  Ahmed  Kematoddin  (d.  1261)  wrote  a  ofaroniola 
of  Aleppo;  Ibn  Khalliean,  Ibn  Abi  Oseibia,  Dsahebi,  and 
others,  compiled  Inographical  dictionaries ;  Makrizi,  Abdal- 
lati^  Shehabeddin  hen  Abi  Hijla,  Marai  ben  Yussuf  al- 
Hanbali,  Jemaleddin  Yussuf  ben  Tagri  Baidi,  and  Mo- 
hammed ben  al-Moti,  wrote  special  works  on  the  history  of 
Bgypt;  Behaeddin  and  EmadeucUUn  wrote  biographies  of  the 
^vltuiSaladin;  IbqAnbshahdesevibedthelilbof  Timnr; 


Ibn  Khaldun,  besidet  nrious  other  works  of  high  interNt, 
wrote  a  bistwy  (tf  the  Berbers ;  Haji  Kbalfit  compoaed  a 
iHbliognathio  work  on  tbe  history  of  literature  smong  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks. 

Damiri,  Ibn  Beitar,  and  Kazwini,  left  books  on  natuisl 
history ;  the  latter  is  also  tbe  author  of  a  work  on  geograpby. 
Peculiar  to  the  Arabic  geographers  is  tbe  division  of  the 
earth  (tbe  northern  hemisphere)  into  seven  climates,  or  u 
many  zones,  which  are  oounted  from  the  equator  towards  tlie 
north  pole,  and  are  measured  by  the  increase  <tf  the  duratko 
of  daylight  at  the  summereolstice.  Among  the  Arabic  wiitert 
on  geography  we  must  notice  Ibn  Kbordadbeh,  Istakhri, 
Abu  Is'hak  al-Faresi  and  IIhi  Haalul,wbo  floorisbed  in  the 
tenth  century ;  die  Sherif  Edrisi  ((rfton  called  Onwrapha 
Nvbieruit),  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Sicuy  under 
Roger  L;  Omar  Ibn-al-'Wai4i ;  Yaknti  (d.  1249),  apdAI- 
OijvA.  More  infivmation  than  from  the  [nofessedly  geom 
phical  works  of  some  of  these  writers,  may  perhaps  stiP  . 
obtained  from  the  aocounta  given  by  Arabic  travellers  of  toe 
countries  which  they  had  visited.  Al-Has^an  ben  Mohammed 
al-Wassan  al-Fasi,  of  Grenada,  commom^  known  und./  ^ 
name  of  Leo  Africanus,  travelled  tbrougli  Asi.*;  and  A_ 
Ibn  Wabeb  and  Abu  Zeid  al-Hassan  visited  IndU  ind 
China  in  tbe  ninth  centtiry;  Selam  al-TarjomsD  visited 
central  Asia  during  tbe  reign  of  the  caliph  Watbek;  Abd- 
al-Riszak  travelled  in  tbe  fifteenth  century  as  ambssBador 
from  Persia  to  India ;  Mohammed  Ibn  Batuta  waodered  is 
tbe  fburteenUi  century  through  tbe  intehur  of  Africa,  India, 
Java,  China,  Russia,  Greece,  Spain,  &c 

A  history  of  AraUo  literature  is  still  wanted.  A  gooi 
aocoimt  of  the  works  printed  in  Arabic  till  the  year  IBM 
may  be  finind  in  Sehnuner's  BtbUotheca  Arabica.  Thote 
who  want  further  information  on  the  subject  of  Arabic  lite- 
rature must  consult  the  Notieet  et  Extraits  da  MSS.  4» 
la  Bibliothique  du  Roi,  the  Bib&otheea  Arabica  Envna* 
ienti*  of  Casiri,  the  Biblu^heea  OnentaUa  of  Assemani,  tbe 
Ckreatomathie  Arabe  and  odier  works  published  by  De  Sicf, 
McBller's  Catalogue  the  Arabic  MSB.  at  Qotha,  Vii't  isd 
Nicoll's  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  hbrsry.  Ifae 
Minea  de  fOnmt,  the  BibUothiqw  Orientale  of  D*H«- 
belot,  &c. 

ARABIAN  GULF.  [See  Rjcd  Sea.] 
ARABIAN  NIGHTS.  [See  Arabia,  p.  219.] 
A  R A'BII  ware,  according  to  St  Augustin  (Hares,  e.  83), 
a  sect  of  Christians  in  Arabia,  who  believed  tiie  homan  and 
to  be  mortal,  and  that  it  is  dissolved  by  death  together 
with  the  body,  but  will  be  restned  to  life  at  the  resurrectiaa. 
Mosfaeim  (in  Commentariit  de  Bebtu  Chrittianortm  mti 
Conttantinxm  Manwn,  ed.  1753,  p.  718.  seq.)  thinks,  tiiit 
the  materialism  of  Epicurus  had  some  influence  on  tbe  ori- 
gin of  this  sect :  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  prevtiline 
opinion  in  those  days  of  tbe  materialiw  of  the  human  soul 
occasioned  tbeir  heretical  inferences.  The  Arabii  werecon- 
fVited  and  converted  by  Ori^n  in  a  synod  held  in  Arsbia, 
A.D.  246  (Mansi,  CoUecHo  Coneiliorum,  t.  i.  p.  789). 

ARABLE  LAND,  so  called  jErom  tbe  Latin  w«d  arart 
'  to  plough.'  is  that  part  of  the  land  which  is  chiefly  cultir 
vatea  by  means  of  the  plough. 

Land  in  general  is  divided  into  arable,  gnus  land,  vws 
land,  oraimon  paatore.  and  waste.  Tbe  first  of  these  n  of 
far  the  most  important  in  agriculture.  In  this  ^riicle  we 
shall  briefly  explain  the  principles  on  which  are  foimM 
the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivating  arable  land,  hj 
which  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  is  greatly  increased, 
and  many  productions  are  obteined  in  perfection  which  art 
foreign  to  uie  soil  and  climate. 

Vie  sbull,  first,  consider  the  nature  and  properties  af  va- 
rious soils. 

3.  Tbe  best  modes  of  preparing  and  improving  tbe  nt- 
tural  soil,  so  as  to  increase  its  produce. 

3.  Tbe  most  advantageous  succesuon  ot  crops,  so  u  tt 
obtain  the  greatest  zetums*  with  tbe  least  diminution  d 
fertility.  ^ 

QfSoiU.—yrhBn  the  surfkce  of  tbe  earth  is  penetrated 
we  generally  find  that  tbe  appearance,  texture,  and  cotoui 
▼try  at  different  depths.  There  is  a  layer  of  earth  neai^ 
the  suriace,  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  which  covers  tK 
more  solid  and  uniform  materials  which  He  below  it  Tu 
may  be  particularly  observed  whernver  there  are  natural  a 
artificial  excavations  or  pite.  A  distinct  line,  nearly  paralls 
to  the  surface,  generally  marks  the  depth  of  the  upper  soil 
and  separates  it.  from  the  sub-soiL  The  soil  is  more  or  les 
compel  of  minute  pwte  of 
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frtK  ftnimtl  ind  Tegetable  eulistances,  in  dilbrent  itates  of 
Woompoflition ;  and  to  these,  in  a  great  measure,  it  owes  its 
colour,  which  is  geaerally  darker  than  that  of  the  sub-soiL 
£xcept  where  iron,  peat,  coal,  or  slate  abound  in  the  soil,  a 
dsi^  odour  is  an  inoication  of  coiXMpcmdiDg  fertility.  The 
jiidh  whI  of  gardeni,  longj  cultivated  and  h^^y  manured,  is 
neatly  Uaok.  Aa  thesod  is  flu  bed  in  which  all  vegetable 
produetiona  an  to  be  reared,  and  in  whioh  tbey  are  to  Oud 
their  proper  nourishment,  its  texture  and  cnnposition  be- 
come otgeota  of  great  importance  to  the  cultivator;  and. 
vrithont  a  competent  knowledge  of  these,  no  practical  rules 
can  be  laid  down  tx  d^nded  upon. 

All  soils  are  composed  of  earths,*  metallic  oxides,  saline 
substances,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and  water.  The 
earths  ace  chiefly  clay  or  alumina,  flint  or  silica,  and  lime. 

Magnesia,  barytes.  and  other  earths  are  occasionally  met 
with,  DUt  in  so  few  instances  that  th^  may  be  omitted  in 
the  list 

Of  the  metals,  the  most  abundant  is  ixoa  in  the  state  of 
pwoxide.  The  other  metals  are  razelf  fbnnd  near  the 
■urface. 

Saline  aubstansea  tana  a  small  part  of  asoil,  but  an  im- 
portant one. 

Potassa  exists  in  almost  every  vegetable,  soda  in  a  few 
and  ammonia  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  mal 
matter,  but  ttam  its  volatOe  nature  it  is  not  long  tained  in 
the  soil,  except  when  it  fDrms  a  fixed  eonqw  nd  with  other 
substances. 

The  vegetable  acids,  as  a  general  de.  are  perhaiw  limited 
to  small  potions  of  acetic  acid  n  comlunation  with  some 
base,  as  lime  or  potash. 

The  mineral  acids  are  onnd  united  with  earths  and  alka- 
lies, in  the  state  of  n  atial  compounds. 

These  saline  s  bstances  have  a  powerful  eflect  on  vege- 
tation, and  a  kaowledge  of  their  proportionB  in  the  soil  and 
:  of  their  various  qualities,  is  indispensable  in  order  to  modify 
orcorre-'.  their  action  by  other  suhsbuMes  forwhieh  they 
nave  an  affinity. 

'Water,  in  a  state  of  combination,  or  of  mere  mechanical 
diffusion,  is  essential  to  the  growtii  of  all  plants :  without 
it,  and  atmospheric  air,  there  is  no  life  either  animal  or 
vegetable. 

0/the  Earths.— Clij  or  alumina,  so  called  because  it  is 
obtained  in  its  purest  state  from  alum,  in  which  it  is  com- 
bined with  the  sulphuric  acid,t  is  the  basis  of  all  strong  and 
L  heavy  soils.  When  it  is  minutely  divided,  it  is  easily  sus- 
■  pended  in  water;  when  dried  slowly,  and  stirred  while 
drying,  it  becomes  a  fine  powder  soft  to  the  feel,  and  when 
kneaded  with  water,  a  tough  ductile  mass  easily  moulded 
into  hollow  vessels,  which  retain  liquids.  This  pn^ierty,  of 
being  impervious  to  water,  gives  the  specific  character  to 
clay  as  an  ingredient  of  the  soil.  In  a  pure  and  unmixed 
state  it  is  amolutely  barren.  When  cUty  is  heated  to  a 
neatdMree,  it  parts  with  the  water  combined  with  it ;  it  is 
ttien  said  to  be  baked,  as  we  see  in  bricks.  It  is  no  longer 
difftisible  in  water,  and  difers  little  from  siliea  or  sand  in 
its  effects  on  the  soil. 

Silica,  or  the  esuth  of  flints,  su^rs  no  change  in  water. 
It  cons^  of  crystals,  or  fragments,  of  very  liard  stono, 
forming  graod  or  sand  according  to  their  size;  and  the 
finest  siliceous  sand,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  has  the  appearance  of  irregular  fragments  of  stone 
without  any  cohesion  between  them. 

SUkeoua  tand  holds  water  in  its  interstices  by  simple  co- 
hesive attraction  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  It  heats  and 
cools  rapidly,  letting  the  water  pass  throu|;h  it  readily, 
either  by  filtration  or  evapcvation.  Its  use  in  the  soil  is 
to  keep  it  open,  to  let  the  air  and  water,  aa  well  as  those 
other  Buhstuices  on  wluch  the  growth  of  plants  deosnds, 
circulate  fhroogh  it.  Unmixed,  it  dries  so  rapidly  that  no 
v^tation  can  continue  in  it,  unless  a  constant  supply  Qf 
moisture  be  given  by  irrigation.  A  small  portion  clay 
will  much  improve  light  sands;  it  takes  a  large  quantity 
of  sand  to  correct  the  tenacity  of  clay. 

lime  in  its  pure  state  is  femiliar  to  «f  et>'  one  as  the  basis 
of  the  mortar  used  in  building.  It  is  produced  by  burning 
marble,  chalk,  Umestone,  or  shells,  in  a  great  heat.  In  the 
stones  which  are  formed  principally  of  lirae,  it  is  combined 

*  W«  ntkin  the  «ld  dMrfon.  ilthoagh  the  Mitlu  h»v«  been  urarulnftd  to 
beoiUMo(fi«rali>r.metal^  bntM  mjm  nncr  aia«d  In  tlwnaiD  tlieit 
■oUUie  itat*,  tba  imlts  ud  WMnMlng*  m  not  klbded  thU  eiroum- 
■UnM. 

t  BulBhTM  aad.  aoBMBOPly  criUdoil  vWd.  fa  coMpwiil  of  nlphnr  and 
Miym, wbkhU  tV  P<i»  orfOa/pm  oTOa  iUvMphm.  [Sm  An.] 


with  some  add,  most  generally  the  oarixraie  aoi^  whidi 
separates  &om  it  by  the  operation  of  burning,  in  the  form  of 
an  air  or  gas,  hence  called  fired  air,  from  its  being  thus  fixed 
in  a  stone.  These  stones,  of  various  degrees  of  hututess* 
are  now  all  classed  under  the  name  of  carbonates  of  lime. 

Lime  unites  readily  with  water,  which  it  also  absorbs  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  then  beoimies  tialud.  By  uniting  with 
carbonic  add,  it  returns  to  its  fimner  state  of  carbonate; 
with  this  difference,  that,  imless  much  water  be  present,  it 
remains  a  fine  impalpable  powder.  Pure  lime  is  soluble  in 
water,  though  sparingly ;  a  pint  of  water  cannot  dissolve 
more  than  about  twenty  grains :  the  carbonate  is  not  soluble 
in  water.  Carbonate  of  lime  has  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
fertility  of  a  soil,  and  no  soil  is  very  productive  without  it 
It  is  consequenUy  used  extensively  s»  an  improver  of  the 
soil,  otherwise  called  a  tnOmtre;  but  its  use  in  this  respect, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  acts,  wiU  be  given  in  tlie  articles 
Manurb  and  Limb. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  as  an  earth,  is  ueither  so  tenacious  as 
day,  nor  so  loose  as  sand.  In  proportion  to  the  fineness 
its  particles  it  approaches  to  Uie  one  or  the  otiier,  and  when 
the  parts  are  la^  and  hard  it  takes  the  name  of  limestone 
gravel 

Its  distinguishing  feature  is  its  solubility  in  acids,  which 
it  neutralises,  ctopnving  then,  of  their  noxious  qualities  in 
tuB  soil.  A  pro^  mixture  of  these  three  earths,  in  a  due 
state  of  mechamcal  dlvisioa,  forms  a  soil  well  fitted  to  the 
growth  of  every  species  of  plants,  espec'ally  those  which  are 
cultivated  for  food ;  and  nothing  more  is  required  than  « 
proper  climate  as  to  heat,  a  proper  deg  ee  of  moisture,  and 
sufficient  nourishment,  to  make  all  the  plants  generally  cul- 
tivated thrive  most  luxuriantly  in  such  a  mixture,  which  is 
usually  called  a  loam. 

But  there  are  sora^  soils,  which,  besides  a  proper  mecha- 
nical texture  and  njxture  of  eartha,  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  natural  manure  which  tenders  them  extremely 
fertile.  This  is  a  substance  produced  by  the  dow  decay  of 
animsd  and  vegetable  matter.  It  can  be  separated  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  soli,  and  has  been  accurately  ana- 
lyzed and  dcMiribed  by  many  of  the  most  experienced 
chemists,  particularly  by  Fourcroy,  Davy,  Chaptal,  and 
Theodore  de  Saussure.  (Sec  Rer/^rchgs  Cbimiques  mr  la 
Vegetation,  Paris,  1804,  8vo.)  This  substance  has  been 
called  vegetable  mould;  but,  as  this  is  not  a  very  distinct 
term,  we  shall,  after  Thaer  and  other  eminent  writers  on 
agricultd.-e,  adopt  the  name  of  humtu  when  speaking  of 
it.  Humus  is  a  dark,  unctuous,  friable  substance,  near!)' 
uniform  in  its  appearance.  It  is  a  compound  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  niuogen,  which  is  found  only  in  some  substances,  are 
the  elements  (tf  all  animal  and  vef^etable  substances. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  dow  decomposition  of  o^;anic  mat- 
ter in  the  earth,  and  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
ir  rich  garden  mould,  or  old  neglect  dunghills.  It 
varies  somewhat  in  its  qualities  and  composition,  according 
to  the  substances  from  which  it  has  been  formed,  and  ii» 
circumstances  attending  their  decay.  It  is  the  product  of 
organic  power,  such  as  cannot  be  compounded  cMmiccUly. 

Besides  the  four  essential  elements  in  its  oompositiou,  it 
also  contains  other  substances  in  smaller  quantities,  viz., 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  combined  with  some  base, 
and  also  earths  and  salts.  Humus  is  the  product  of  living 
matter  and  the  source  of  it.  It  affords  food  to  oonganization. 
Without  it  nothing  materid  can  have  life.  The  greater 
the  number  of  living  creatures,  the  more  humus  is  formed ; 
and  the  more  humns,  the  greater  the  sn}mly  of  nouiishment 
and  life.  Every  organic  being  in  life  aous  to  itself  the  raw 
materials  of  nature,  and  forms  humus,  which  increases  as 
men,  animals,  and  plants  increase  in  any  portion  of  the 
earth.  It  is  diminished  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  and 
wasted  by  beiuK  carried  into  the  ocean  by  the  waters,  or  it 
is  carried  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  agency  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  converts  it  into  gaseous  matter  See 
T\iveir,  Gmndsdtze  der  RtUion^ien  Eandairih^  i  'Berlin. 
1810,  four  vols.  4to.) 

Humus,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  usually  found  in  the 
earth,  is  not  soluble  in  water,  and  we  might  have  so 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  it  enters  into  the  minu 
vessels  of  the  roots  of  plants ;  but  hnre  the  admirable  pr 
vision  of  nature  may  be  observed.  Humua  is  insoluble  an 
antiseptic ;  it  tedsts  fiirthv  decompodtion  in  itseliT,  and  V 
other  subatanoes  in  contact  with  it.  It  roo^ins  icv  a  kw 
time  in  the  earth  ummpaircd;  [3^;^  $f^(!>0^4lC 
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into  eoiitaet  with  the  atmospbm.     tfw  pmem  of  odtbi- 

tkn,  than  an  action  begina.  Part  (rf*  its  carbon  aniting 
widi  the  oxygen  of  the  atmoaphtn,  prodnoea  eaxbonie  acid, 
vhieh  the  ^reen  parts  of  plants  leadil^  abswb:  whib  its 
hydrogen  vith  the  same  fonna  water,  without  which  plants 
flannot  Hve;  and  in  venr  warm  climates,  where  this  proeesa 
'  goes  on  more  rapidly,  the  moisture  thus  produced  keeps  up 
'  vegetable  life,  when  rains  and  dews  niL  The  residue 
becomes  a  nluble  axtrad,  and  in  that  state  is  Uken  up 
readily  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  But  the  changes  still  go 
on;  the  extract  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  onee 
more  insoluble,  in  the  form  of  a  fllm,  which  Fourenrr  ealU 
vegetable  albumen,  and  which  contains  a  small  poraon  of 
nitrogen,  readily  accounted  for.  By  bringing  fresh  portions 
of  humus  to  the  sur&ce  and  permitting  the  access  ca  air  to 
it,  more  carbonic  acid,  water,  extract,  and  albumen  are 
formed,  and  give  a  regular  supply  to  the  plants,  which, 
by  their  living  powera,  produce  the  vahoua  substances  fbund 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  nature.  Hence  we  aee  the  great 
importance  of  fluently  stirring  the  surfkoe  of  the  earth 
between  eabbagea  and  other  vegetaUes. 

It  is  to  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  ohendsts 
abore-nomed  that  we  owe  this  insight  into  the  wonderfhl 
process  of  vegetable  growth.  What  we  here  state  is  on 
their  authority. 

We  can  now  readily  understand  the  great  importance  of 
humus,  and  of  those  rich  manures  which  are  readily  con- 
verted into  it,  when  not  immediately  absorbed  by  plants. 
But  it  has  still  another  property,  highly  important  to  fer- 
tility :  it  renders  stiff  clays  porous,  and  consolidates  loose 
sands.  It  does  so  more  than  lime,  or  any  other  earth. 
Hence  a  soil  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  humus  is 
much  more  fertile  than  the  quantity  of  alumina,  or  of  sand, 
in  its  composition  would  lead  one  to  expect,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  come  to  the  analysis  of  soils  of  known  fertility ; 
and  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  animal  and  vegetable 
manures,  not  oiuy  as  nourishment  to  vegetables,  hut  as 
mechanical  improvers  of  the  texture  of  soils. 

The  greatest  eumj  of  humus  is  stagnant  water;  it 
rondos  it  acid  and  sstrmgent,  as  we  see  in  peat;  and  soila 
abounding  with  vegetable  matters,  fnm  which  water  is  not 
properly  Coined,  become  sour,  as  is  very  justly  said,  and 
produce  only  rushes  and  oihei  useless  and  unpalatable 
plants.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  obvioos;  drain  well,  and 
neutralize  Uie  acid  with  lime ;  by  these  means  abundant  fer- 
tiUty  will  be  restored. 

In  very  light  soils  humus  is  seldom  found  in  any  quan- 
tity, being  too  much  exposed  to  the  air,  and  rapidly  decom- 
posed ;  the  extract  is  washed  through  them  by  the  waters, 
and  as  they  waste  manure  rapidly,  they  are  c^lod  hungry. 
Such  schIs  are  very  unprofitable,  until  they  are  improved 
and  consolidated  by  day  or  marl,  which  makes  them  retain 
the  moisture. 

With  ealcareona  earthi  humus  aots  well,  provided  they 
are  pulverixed  and  of  infllcient  depth.  Some  chalky  soils 
ara  rendued  very  fertilely  judidousculture  and  manuring. 

In  «der  to  ucertaio  the  probable  Ibrtility  of  a  soil,  it  is 
very  useful  to  analyse  it  ana  find  out  the  proportion  of  its 
oomponent  parts.  To  do  this  with  groat  accuracy  xequires 
the  knowledge  of  an  experienced  chemist ;  but,  to  a  certain 
degree  it  may  he  easily  done  by  any  jpemon  possessed  of  an 
accurate  balance  and  weights,  and  a  little  tptrite  qf  talttf  or 
muriatio  acid.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  soil,  taken  at 
different  depths,  not  too  near  the  surface  (from  four  to  eight 
inches,  if  the  soil  is  uniform  in  appearance),  is  dried  in  the 
sun  till  it  pulverizes  in  the  hand,  and  feels  quite  dry  :  the 
small  stones  and  roots  are  taken  out,  but  not  minute  fibres. 
A  convenient  portion  of  this  is  accurately  weighed :  it  is  then 
heated  in  a  porcelain-cup,  over  a  lamp,  or  clear  fire,  and 
stirred,  till  a  chip  or  straw  put  in  it  turns  brown.  It  is  then 
set  to  coi^,  and  weighed;  uw  loss  of  weight  is  the  water, 
which  it  is  (tf  importance  to  notice.  Soma  suls,  to  appear- 
ance quite  dryi  omtain  a  large  proportion  of  water,  others 
scaraely  any.  It  is  then  pulverised  and  sifted,  whioh  aepa- 
ratea  the  fibres  and  coarser  parts.  The  remainder,  again 
weighed,  is  stirred  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water;  after  standing  a  few  minutes  to  settle,  the  water  is 
punred  at,  and  it  contains  moat  of  the  humus  and  soluble 
subataneea.  The  humus  is  obtained  by  fllttatkin,  well-dried 
over  the  lamp,  and  weighed.  The  swuble  substances  are 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  water;  bu^  unless  there  is 
a  decidedly  saline  taste,  this  may  be  n^leeted.  The  humus 
mar  be  fbrUwr  examined  by  heating  it  red  hot  in  a  om- 


oible,  and  atining  it  with  apiece  of  Hie  steoiaf  a  lgia» 
pipe,  when  the  vwetaUe  part  will  be  eonsuaed.  nifc 
earths  remain  behind ;  time  tlie  •uet  qnantin  4  ft 
veget^^  humus  is  foimd.  Soma  muriatie  aoi 
witn  five  times  its  weight  Of  water,  ia  added  to  tiMlifH, 
left  after  pouring  off  tin  water  coataining  dw  hmm^ 
lolnUe  matter;  the  whole  is  agitoted,  and  more  add ^ 
gradually,  aa  lonff  as  effarveseenoe  takce  plae6,tBliri 
Um  mixture  remama  decidedly  acid,«faidi  in^citeite^ 
the  calcareous  earth  is  dissolved.  ShcHild  thete  bst|M 
proporti<m  of  this,  the  whcde  may  be  boiled,  eddiagH^ 
acid  gradually,  till  all  effsrveseenoe  oeaaea ;  what  mm 
after  washing  it  well,  is  siliceous  and  argiUanRis  arc 
These  are  separated  by  agitatiwi,  allowing  the  siheem^ 
to  settle,  which  it  does  in  a  Ibw  seeonds.  The  ilotiai 
poured  off  vitii  the  water,  filtrated,  heated  over  tie  In: 
and  weighed,— tile  same  with  the  siliceous  sand.  Tiik 
of  weight  is  calcareous  earth.  Id  this  manner,  Irt  n 
greater  care  and  more  accurate  testa,  variona  soQstfbR 
fertility  have  been  analysed,  of  which  we  will  pm»b 
examplea. 

A  very  rich  adl  near  I>rayton,  IBddleseK,  extasidb 
Davv,  enuisted  of  |  of  siliceons  sand  and  |  ^  inp^ 
powder,  wfaieh,  analysed,  was  fimnd  to  Im  empootdtf 

Carbonate  (tf  lime      .      .      ,  S8 

Siliceous  eerth      .     .      .  .  SI 

Alumina   SI 

Animal  and  vegetable  matter  .11 

IN 

This  is  a  rieh  aandy  loam,  probably  kog  and  kd^ 
manured,  fit  for  any  und  of  pradnee,  and,  dsiftWi 
abl  V  fitted  Ibr  fruit  tree*. 

Another  good  tom^  aoA,  by  the  mam,  eoBMhldi 
puts  <tf  Qoene  lilioemu  sandt  and  1  of  Aiia  evlk  ^ 
being  analysed,  oonehted  of 


CaAonato  oTlime 

Silica  .... 

Alumina    .      .      .  . 

Oxide  of  inm  . 

V^etoble  and  saline  matter 

Water  .... 


CI 

.  13 
11 
.  J 
S 

.  s 

100 

TUs  it  a  my  light  aandy  soil*  and  owes  ita  fertiliti 
fine  diviaioa  cf  me  earbtmate  rflime  and  ii»  v*f(li*''* 
saluM  matter.  It  may  prohatdy  have  beenlimseflilM 
at  lenM  tune  or  other. 
The  beat  loem  in  Fkanee,  aeooding  to  ]fr.11IU<ai* 

ct 

Puth 

Fine  siliceous  sand    ■      ■  .21 
Coarw  ditto  .      .      .      .  S5 
Carbonate  of  lime    ...  S7'i 
Alumina  ,  .      .      .      .      16 'i 

100 

A  loam  at  Cham  art,  highly  prized  by  gaidsMBiW 
Peris,  as  the  baais  of  their  artifiraal  soils,  consist!  of 

Fua. 

Argillaceous  sand  ...  57 
Finely  divided  clay    .      .  .S3 
Siliceous  sand      ...  7'4 
Carbonate  of  lime,  coatae  .  1 
Ditto,  fine     ...  . 
Woody  fibre    . .      .      .      .  "i 

Humus  and  soluble  matter    .   ^ 

100 

The  aivillaoeons  sand  is  composed  of  Asfmntij'^ 
stone,  which  retain  moisture,  and  do  not  buid  * 
small  proportion  of  humus  is  of  no  oonseqnwxi 
manure  is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity.  , . 

A  very  rieh  heath  or  bog  earth  found  at  Meadon,  >*' 
great  request  for  Howen  aind  in  oomposts,  eonsiitxa 

Putt- 
Gritty  siliceous  sand      .  si 
Vegetable  fibres  partiydeconqtosod  80 
Humns     .....  10 
Carbonate  of  lime  ...  '9 
SohiUemattar     ^  i_LL 
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rhis  aoU,  Uko  our  bog  earth,  Tould  be  very  unfit  fbr  the 
prowth  oT  wm;  but,  from  the  quantity  of  humus  and 
'egetahXe  matter,  is  highly  usefUl  in  composts  and  artificial 
lous ;  mixed  with  lime,  it  would  make  an  ezeellent  top- 
Iressing  for  moist  clay  soils. 

Mr.  Thaer  has  given  a  classification  of  soils  of  known 
lualitios,  which,  we  think,  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  as  fol- 
ows  :— 


2  Pint  dais  of  strong 

3  r*    wheat  Mil" 

4  J 

^  Rich  light  sand  io 


trongj 


natural  Kron 
Rich  barky  land 
Ooud  vhtiat  land 
Wb*atUod  . 
Ditto    .    .  . 
Ditto     .    .  . 
Ditto     .    .  . 
Goud  barley  land 
Ditto  leeoad  quality 
Ditto  . 
Oat  land 
Ditto  . 


Clay, 

Hwu, 

V»1m. 

p.  MBt. 

p.  rent. 

p.  cent. 

p.  MDt. 

74 

10 

H 

100 

81 

6 

4 

a 

98 

79 

10 

4 

96 

40 

22 

36 

? 

90 

14 

49 

10 

27 

? 

20 

67 

3 

10 

78 

58 

36 

2 

4 

77 

5S 

30 

12 

2 

75 

60 

38 

2 

/O 

48 

SO 

^  i 

2 

65 

68 

30 

ft 

2 

60 

38 

60 

2 

60 

33 

65 

2 

50 

28 

70 

2 

40 

75 

SO 

80 

li 

SO 

Selow  this  are  very  poor  rye-lands. 

In  all  these  soils  the  depth  is  supposed  the  same,  and  the 
quality  uniform  to  the  depth  of  at  least  six  inches;  the 
lubsoil  sound,  and  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  alluvial  soils,  and  flrom  the  division 
&nd  the  intimate  union  of  the  humus,  are  not  8o  heavy  and 
stiff  as  the  quantity  of  clay  would  indicate. 

No.  4  is  a  rich  clay  loam,  such  as  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  England,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too  loose, — a  soil  easily 
kept  in  heart  by  judicious  cultivation. 

No.  5  is  very  light  and  rich,  and  best  adapted  for  gardens 
and  orchards,  but  not  for  com ;  hence  its  eompanitive  value 
can  scarcely  be  given. 

Nos.  6,  7,  8,  are  good  Kali ;  the  qnaziti^  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  No.  8  oompenastea  for  the  smaller  portion  of  humus. 
Thia  land  requires  manure,  u  vdl  m  the  ottans  below. 
In  those  fVom  No.  9,  downward*,  lime  or  marl  would  be 
the  greatest  improrement  Nos.  15  and  16  are  poor  light 
soils,  requiring  day  and  much  manure.  But  even  theee 
lands  will  repay  the  cost  of  judicioos  cultivation,  and  rise  in 
value. 

The  last  column,  of  cotqpamtive  value,  i*  the  remit  of 
several  years'  careful  valuation  of  the  returns,  aft«r  labour 
and  seed  had  been  deducted. 

Few  soils  in  England  contain  more  than  4  or  5  per  cent, 
of  humus,  even  when  in  very  good  heart ;  and  2  per  cent, 
with  a  good  loamy  texture,  will  render  a  soil  fit  for  com 
with  juwcious  cultivation.  The  texture  is  of  most  import- 
ance, as  mey  be  seen  by  comparing  Nos.  7  and  8  with  No. 
6.  If  this  is  of  good  quali^.  dung  will  lotm  give  the  proper 
•nroly  of  humus. 

The  depth  of  thB  aoQ  and  the  nature  of  the  mlwofl  greatly 


affect  its  value.  However  rich  it  may  oe,  if  there  ia  ( nly  a 
thin  layer  of  good  soil  over  a  sharp  gravel  or  a  wet  clay,  it 
can  never  be  very  productive :  in  the  first  case,  it  will  be 
parched  in  dry  weather ;  and  in  the  latter,  converted  into 
mud  by  every  continued  rain.  If  the  subsoil  be  loam  or 
chalk,  six  inches  of  good  soil  will  be  sufficient.  AVith  a 
foot  of  good  soil,  the  subsoil  is  of  little  consequence,  pro- 
vided it  be  dry,  and  the  water  can  find  a  ready  outlet  The 
'  beat  alluvial  uHb  are  gener^ly  deep,  tl  e  chalky  ahallow. 

The  expoRure,  with  respect  to  the  sun,  and  the  declivi^  ol 
the  gnmno,  are  very  impratant  circunutances,  and  equivalent 
to  an  actual  difference  in  the  climate.  A  gentle  declivity 
towards  the  south,  and  a  shelter  against  cold  winds,  may 
make  as  great  a  difference  as  several  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  in  comparing  the  value  of  similar  lands  in  different 
climates,  the  average  heat  and  moisture  in  each  must  be 
accurately  known.  A  soil  very  fertile  in  the  south  of  Europe 
may  be  very  unproductive  in  England;  and  a  light  soil  of 
some  value  in  the  west  of  Scowmd  might  be  abaoluteljr 
barren  in  Italy  or  Spain. 

Of  the  Cultivation  of  the  Soil.— The  better  the  soil, 
the  less  cultivation  it  requires  to  produce  tolerable  crops ; 
hence,  where  the  land  is  very  nch,  we  find  in  general 
a  slovenly  culture;  where  the  ground  is  less  productive, 
more  labour  and  skin  are  ap^jed  to  compensate  for 
the  want  of  natural  fertili^.  The  simplest  cultivation 
is  that  of  the  spade,  the  hoe,  and  the  rake, — and  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  the  best ;  but  spade  hushan^  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent  without  employing  more  hands 
than  can  be  spared  from  other  occupations.  The  plough, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  is  the  chief  instrument  of  tillage, 
and  has  been  so  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  which  we  have 
any  records.  Its  general  form  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and 
requires  no  minute  description.  The  various  kinds  of 
ploughs  in  use  at  different  times,  and  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made,  and  are  attempted  daily,  will  be 
noticed  in  a  separate  article  [see  Plough].  Suffice  it  to 
say,  at  present,  that  a  plough  should  as  much  as  possible 
imitate  the  work  done  with  a  spade.  It  should  cut  a  slice 
from  the  land  by  its  coulter  (a)  vwtically,  and  by  tiie 
share  (A),  horizontally  lift  it  up,  and  turn  it  quite  over 
by  means  of  the  mould-board  (c) ;  and  the  art  of  the 
ploughman  consists  in  dnng  this  pwfectiy,  and  with  such  m 
depth  and  width  at  suit  the  soil  and  the  intended  purpose. 
In  rich  mellow  anls  a  ploughed  field  should  difier  little 
from  a  garden  dug  with  the  spade.  In  tenacious  soils,  the 
slice  will  be  continued  without  breaking,  especially  if  bound 
by  the  fibres  and  roots  of  plants ;  the  whole  surface  will  be 
turned  over,  and  the  roots  exposed  to  the  air :  it  is  of  great 
consequence  that  each  shce  be  of  the  same  width  and  thick 
ness,  and  the  sides  of  it  perfectly  straight  and  parallel.  The 
plane  of  tbo  coi^ter  must  be  perfectly  vertical,  and  that  of 
the  share  horizontal,  in  order  that  the.bcAtom  of  the  furrow 
may  be  level,  without  hollows  or  baulks,  which  are  irregula- 
rities produced  by  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  plough,  or  in 
olining  it  to  either  aide.  Tka  antients  were  very  particular 
in  thia  respeot.  and  reeommended  aounding  the  earth  with 
•  shaip  stake,  to  aaoerlain  vhetber  the  ploui^unan  had 
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[Plentr'i  Improved  Flenuti  Plooxh,  wifh  one  whett  and  ikin  eonlUr.] 
ThU  ploueh  differ*  from  the  oonwrn  iwlnEplaagli.  In  li»TiB|[  a  imaU  wheel  (K)  by  which  the  depfli  of  the  ftirrow  it  more  earily  regulaled,— and  « 
■klm  eiwltet(i),  whiohpueaalTdM  gnMandweadi  and  turn*  thom  iolo  the  bottom  ofthe  fhnow;  it  ii  alM  broader  at  the  point.   It  1*  auitedto 
light  triable  iidb. 


done  his  duty.  There  are  various  modes  of  ploughing  land, 
either  quite  flat,  or  in  lands  or  stitches,  as  they  are  called 
in  England,  and,  in  Scotland,  riggs,  that  is,  in  portions  of 
greater  or  less  width,  with  a  double  furrow  between  them — 
somewhat  like  beds  in  a  garden.  Sometimes  two  ridges  are 
set  up  against  each  other,  which  is  called  ridging  or  touting ; 
the  land  then  is  entirely  laid  in  high  ridges  and  deep  fur- 
rows, by  which  it  ia  more  exposed  to  the  influenee  of  the 
atmosphere  and  kept  drier ;  this  is  generally  done  before 
winter,  espeeially  in  stiff  wet  soils.  Sometimes  two  or  more 
ridgesaremadeoneaeh6ide,formingnarrow8titehe8.  When 
tiie  ground  is  to  he  ploughed  without  being  laid  in  lands 
or  stitches,  and  all  the  ri^;es  inclined  one  way,  the  mould- 
board  of  the  plough  is  shined  at  each  turn  from  one  side 
tn  the  other.   The  plough  which  admits  of  this  is  called 


a  turn  wrest  plough,  and  is  in  general  use  in  Kent,  and 
in  many  parts  otthe  continent,  where  the  subsoil  ia  dry 
and  the  land  not  too  moist.  In  most  other  situations  the 
ground  is  laid  in  landa,  and  the  mould-board  of  the 
plough  is  fixed  on  the  right  side.  When  grass  land  or 
stubble  is  ploughed,  care  must  he  taken  to  bury  the  grass 
and  weeds  completely,  and  the  slice  cut  off  by  the  plough 
must  be  turned  over  entirely,  which  is  best  done  hymaking 
the  width  of  tiie  furrow  greater  than  the  depth.  When  the 
grass  and  weeds  are  rotten,  and  the  ground  is  ploughed  to 
pulverize  it,  a  narrow  deep  furrow  is  best;  the  earth 
ploughed  up  is  laid  against  the  side  of  the  pre«^iug  ridge, 
which  forms  a  small  furrow  between  the  tops  of  the  ridges, 
well  adai^d  for  the  seed  to  lodge  in  and  to  be  readily 
covered  with  the  hartows. 


ICTf^r^  ^       Wk,  ^ 

Cneaty*!  Common  Ithomfairfdal  Hairow,] 


Nothing  has  divided  both  practical  and  theoretical  agri- 
culturists more  than  the  question  whether  the  land  should 
be  ploughed  deep  or  shallow ;  but  a  very  slight  attention  to 
the  purposes  for  which  land  is  ploughed,  and  to  the  nature  of 
the  seal,  will  readily  reconcile  tnese  apparently  contradictory 
(^pinions.  A  ileept  rich,  and  stiff  soil  can  never  be  moved 
too  much  nor  too  deep:  deep  ploughing  brings  up  rich 
earthy  admits  the  ur  end  water  i«adify,  and  gives  room  for 
the  roots  to  shoot,  whilst  tiio  rich  compact  soil  sflbrds  mois- 
ture and  nourishment.  Wherever  trees  are  to  be  planted,  the 
ground  should  be  stirred  as  deep  as  possible,  even  in  a  poor 
soil :  for  grass  and  com,  this  is  not  always  prudent ;  their 
roots  seldom  go  above  three  or  four  inches  deep,  and  if  they 
find  sufficient  moisture  and  humus,  they  require  little '^ora 
depth. 

Whenever  the  soil  below  a  certun  depth  is  of  an  inferior 
quality,  there  can  be  no  use  in  bringing  it  un ;  and  where 
tne-  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  bottom  had  much  better 
not  be  broken.  Norfolk  fanners  know  this  well,  and  are 
ve^  careful  not  to  break  the  pan,  as  they  call  it,  in  their 
liffbt  lands:  this  pan  is  formed  by  the  {Hressure  ofthe  sole 
of  the  plongfa  and  flte  tread  of  the  horses,  and  opposes 
a  ttwAil  hank  to  tiie  too  TRpid  ftttntion  of  the  water; 


it  lies  &om  five  to  ei^ht  inches  below  the  surfoce.  If  it  is 
broken,  the  manure  is  washed  down  into  the  light  subsoil, 
and  the  crop  suffers,  especially  when  sheep  have  been 
folded,  their  dung  being  very  soluble.  In  such  soils  an 
artificial  pan  may  be  formed  by  the  land-presser  or  press- 
drill.  This  instrument  consists  of  two  very  heavy  cast-iron 
wheels,  a  a,  with  angular  edges,  set  on  an  axJe.  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  equal  to  the  width  of  the  furrows,  and  a 
lighter  whed,  b,  to  keep  the  instrument  vertical. 

It  is  drawn  by  a  horse  immediately  after  the  plough, 
pressing  two  fhrrows  at  once,  and  going  twice  over  each 
furrow.  It  leaves  the  land  in  regular  dnlls,  and  the  seed 
sown  by  hand  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  drills,  and  is 
covered  by  the  harrows.  When  the  plants  come  up  they 
appear  in  regular  parallel  rows. 

The  great  object  in  ploughing  land  is  to  divide  it,  expose 
every  part  of  it  to  the  inHuence  of  the  elements,  and  destroy 
every  plant  or  weed  but  those  which  are  sown  in  it.  To  do 
this  perfectly  requires  several  ploughings,  with  certain  in- 
terrals,  and  during  that  time  no  crop  can  be  upon  the  land. 
This  is  the  real  use  of  fellows,  and  not,  as  was  oneo 
supposed,  to  allow  the  land  to  rest ;  on  tlie  oontnuy,  it 
ougat  then  to  have  the  least  repose.  . 
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[Plenty's  Pnu  DrlU 

"Where  the  soil  is  good,  vitta  a  porous  subsoil,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  too  deep;  but  where  the 
subsoil  is  oompaet  and  impervious  to  water,  but  noi  wet  fbi 
-want  of  outlet  or  draining,  it  is  useful  to  stir  the  soil  to  a 
great  depth,  hut  without  bringing  it  to  the  surface,  which 
may  be  done  by  a  plough  wi&out  a  mould-board  fcdlowing 
a  common  plough  in  the  same  ftirrow.  This  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  draining,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  reservoir 
of  moisture,  which  in  dry  weather  ascends  in  vapours  through 
the  soil  and  refreshes  the  roots. 

The  mode  in  which  the  soil  is  prepared  most  perfectly  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  is  bwt  shown  by  following  the 
usual  operations  on  fallows.  After  the  harvest,  the  plough 
is  set  to  work,  and  the  stubble  ploughed  in.  The  winter's 
irost  and  snow  mellow  it,  while  the  stubble  and  weeds  rot 


or  lADd-PreiHT.] 

below.  In  spring,  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  it  is 
ploughed  again,  the  first  ridges  being  turned  over  as  they 
were  before :  this  completes  the  decomposition  of  the  roots 
and  weeds.  It  is  then  stirred  with  harrows,  or  other  in- 
struments, which  tear  up  the  roots  which  remained,  and 
some  of  these,  not  being  easily  destroyed,  are  carefuUy 
gathered  and  burnt,  or  put  in  a  heap  to  ferment  and  rot, 
a  portion  of  quick  lime  being  added.  Another  ploughing 
and  stirring  follows,  at  some  interval,  till  the  whole  ground 
is  mellow,  pulverized,  and  free  ftovn  weeds;  manure  is  put 
on.  if  re(^uired,  and  immediately  spread  and  ploughed  in ; 
the  land  is  then  prepared  for  the  s^id. 

This  has  been  the  method  universally  followed  by  all  in- 
dustrious husbandmen  from  the  oldest  times.  The  Romans 
had  names  for  each  of  the  ploughings:  the  first  was  ^'f^nv 


the  next  vertere,  the  third  refnngert,  and  the  fourth  rever- 
ten;  more  ploughings  were  often  given,  and  in  modem 
agriculture  tne  direction  of  the  third  ploughing  is  sometimes 
changed  across  the  old  furrows,  at  a  right,  or  acuta  angle, 
as  Virgil  recommends  (Georgiea,  i.  98),  by  which  the  euth 
is  still  better  divided  and  mixed. 

Various  instruments  have  been  invetited  to  stir  the  earth 
and  mix  it,  without  so  often  using  the  plough,  and  also  to 
loosen  and  separate  roots  and  weeds ;  of  these  the  principal 
are,  the  cultivator  or  scarifier,  which  enters  but  a  few  inches 
into  ground,  and  moves  a  great  surikco  by  means  of 
tines,  or  iron  teeth  of  various  constructions.  The  whole  in- 
strument is  made  of  iron  :  a  a  is  the  frame ;  b,  the  beam  ; 
c,  rods  by  which  it  is  drawn,  the  horses  being  attached  by 
a  hook  at  the  point  d;  ee,  the  handles;  fff,  different 
shaped  shares  and  tines  to  be  used  according  to  the  state  of 
the  soil ;  ^  ^  g,  contrivances  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  to 
the  frame  at  any  required  distance  from  each  other,  and 
lengthened  or  shortened;  hhh,  three  wheels  to  regulate 
the  depth  of  the  ground  moved.   By  raising  the  beam  and 


fixing  it  higher  or  lower  on  the  piece  (Oi  hy  means  of  an 
iron  pin  paased  through  the  difierent  holes,  the  whole  in- 
strument is  raised  or  depressed  in  the  ground. 

This  instrument  divides  the  soil,  but  does  not  turn  it  over; 
it  is  wril  calculated  to  destroy  roots  and  weeds,  and  let  in 
the  air ;  but.  evidently,  is  only  adapted  to  tolerably  loose 
and  mellow  soils,  where  there  are  no  lai^e  stones. 

An  ingenious  harrow  or  cultivator  has  been  invented  by 
Finlayson,  which  rakea  the  weeds  out  of  the  ground,  and 
throws  them  on  the  surface  without  clogging  the  instru- 
ment ;  it  is  excellent  in  light  soils. 

When  the  soil  turned  up  by  the  plough  is  in  large 
hard  lumps,  a  roller,  sometimes  with  spikes  in  it,  is  drawn 
over  the  land  to  break  the  clods,  or  mallets  arc  used  ts 
break  them  by  hand ;  but  this  is  seldom  necessary  except 
where  very  stiff  soils  have  been  ploughed  when  too  wet,  and 
the  ridges  have  dried,  and  been  ploughed  again  in  dry 
weather.  Deep  wet  clay  soils  should  bo  carefully  watched, 
to  know  when  is  the  proper  time  to  plough  them ;  nothing 
pulverizes  Uiem  like  frosU  and  if  they  are  kept  from  wet  by 
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«,  ■,  Tlw  iron  ftun*.  k,  b.  The  tMth,  ihaped  w  m  to  thmw  Um  wards  orar. 

c,  c,4>  Thm  sBuQwbMli,  of  whkb  tha  ftmnoat  1«  brought  tbrwud  by  d«pr4MiDK  th«  lever  4.  wl  raMn|  the  teeth  nrt  of  At  pMad. 
0,U^  eootrivkacs  to  k«ep  the  lever,  i,  in  amy  reqalred  pMition,  w  u  to  leguUte  the  depth  to  which  tfae  teMh.  >>  i,  nln  th»  fraoai. 

/.  I*  the  hook  by  which  the  liMtiiuneBt  U  dniwD. 


careful  draining  and  numerous  water  furrows  in  autumn, 
t'-ov  vi'l  hp  I->ose  and  friable  in  spring;  they  had  better  not 
be  touched  than  worked  when  too  wet.  On  light  soils  the 
plain  roller  is  used  to  advantage  to  produce  firmness,  with- 
out which  the  [riough  cannot  so  well  turn  the  n'ound  over 
completely,  but  merely  pushes  it  to  the  right  and  left. 

The  great  expense  of  teams  for  the  plough  hag  led  to  expe- 
dients and  inventions  to  lessen  the  labour,  but,  in  general,  a 
more  Imperfect  cultivation  has  resulted  fknm  it  CdumeUs 
mentions  one  Cdans,  whom  ha  blames,  beesuse,  to  *  swn  tl» 
expense  wF  a  stronger  lesm,  he  only  seratohed  the  ground 
with  small  shsLres  and  toottwd  instruments  (exiguu  vome- 


CBoUer.] 

ribuf  et  danUJibut) ;'  and  a  modern  agriculturist  of  some 
note  has  revived  (he  practice  of  Celsus.  General  Beatson, 
who  had  been  in  India,  and  had  seen  the  simple  instruments 
used  there  by  the  natives,  has  substituted  for  the  plough 
and  cultivators  in  common  use,  varioas  light  instruments, 
of  which  he  has  published  an  account.  He  recommends 
stirring  the  soil  only  a  few  inches  deep,  except  occasionally ; 
and,  by  means  of  burnt  clay,  which  he  uses  in  great  abund- 
ance, he  has  produced  a  succession  of  good  crops :  but  he 
has  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  b^umt 
clay,  vhich  makes  him  undervalue  animal  and  vegetable 
manure :  and  although  he  may  improve  the  texture  of  his 
heavy  soil  by  the  humtelay,  which  is  insoluble  and  absorbent, 
he  will  soon  find  out, like  the  followers  of  INilI,  that  manures 
which  contain  soluble  extract,  or  from  which  it  can  be 
ibrmed.  can  alone  maintain  fertility. 

The  influence  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  soil,  and  the  in- 
creased fertility  produced  by  pulverizing  and  stirring  heavy 
lands,  has  led  to  the  notion  adopted  by  Jethro  'Tull,  that 
labour  might  entirely  supersede  tne  necessity  of  manure: 
hence  the  origin  of  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry,  which  at 
one  time  was  so  highly  thsught  of  as  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
distinction,  the  new  hiubandiy.  Fallows  and  manuring 
were  both  discarded  as  unnecessary ;  the  seed  was  sown  in 
rows  with  wide  intemls,  which  were  oontmually  kept 
worked  and  stirred.  At  first  the  result  was  highly  satis- 
factory ;  all  the  hnmos,  hv  exposure  to  the  air,  was  converted 
into  wdnble  extiaet,  ana  taken  vp     the  plants,  which 


throve  well  as  long  as  the  supply  lasted :  but  in  the  end  it 
was  exhausted ;  and  thewsnneit  admirers  and  supporters  of 
TuU's  system,  Du  Hamel  and  De  Chateauvieux,  besides 
many  others,  found  to  their  cost,  in  pract  ice.  that  pulverizing 
alone  will  not  restore  fertility.  The  system  of  drilling  ana 
horse-hoeing,  when  united  with  judicious  manuring,  has, 
however,  been  found  a  ^reat  improvement  in  agriculiure. 

In  describing  the  various  processes  in  general  use  in  the 
cuItivBtion  of  uie  sml,  w«  have  taken  Uw  year  when  the 
land  k  ftllowed,beoBnse  it  is  then  that  it  receives  the  moat 
perfeot  culture,  whidi  enables  it  to  produce  several  crops 
afterwards  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hibour.  By 
such  ftUowing  and  proper  manuring,  the  soil  is  fhlly  re- 
stored to  its  tiigheat  degree  of  ferity.  In  light  soils, 
which  are  generally  poorer,  turnips  or  other  green  crops  are 
sown,  on  which  sheep  are  folded,  who,  by  their  manure,  still 
more  enrich  the  sou,  and  it  is  only  when  this  manure  is 
ploughed  in,  that  the  land  may  he  oonsi dared  as  possessing 
theproper  degree  of  fertility. 

There  are  some  soils  which  are  so  mixed  with  pebbles  and 
stones,  that  the  foregoing  observations  will  scarcely  be 
applicable,  and  the  instruments  must  be  adapted  to  their 
texture.  Some  of  these  soils,  abounding  with  chalk,  are 
tolerably  fertile,  and  the  stones,  when  they  are  not  so  large 
as  to  impede  the  operations,  are  rather  beneficial  thut 
otherwise.  Theophrastus  mentions  a  field  which  had  been 
deprived  of  its  fertility  by  the  removal  of  the  stones,  and 
others  have  learned  the  same  from  experience.  Pebbles 
prevent  too  great  evaporation,  shelter  the  young  plants 
m  exposed  sTtuations,  and  reflert  the  light  and  heat  of 
the  sun.  The  only  inconvenience  found  from  them  in  good 
soils  is  that  they  occupy  tlie  room  of  better  earth,  and  wear 
out  the  instruments  ub^,  which,  in  consequence,  are  made 
stronger  and  blunter.  When  tiiere  is  a  crop  to  be  mown 
with  the  scythe,  the  stones  must  be  removed  from  the  sur- 
face, but  not  otherwise,  at  least  in  light  soils. 

When  the  land  has  been  duly  prepared,  the  seed  is  sown. 
This  is  done  sometimes  before  the  last  ploughing,  hut  then 
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ttM  nanure  should  have  been  ploughed  in  before ;  for,  except 
in  planting  potatoes,  which  are  not  a  seed,  but  a  bult>>  the 
manure  should  altvoys  be  deeper,  and  not  in  contact  with 
the  aeed.  When  the  seed  is  piuuf^hed  in,  the  f\irrow  should 
not  be  abore  two  or  tiiree  inches  deep,  and  eight  or  nine 
vide ;  and  it  is  onW  in  particular  soils  that  this  mode  is  to 
be  recommended.  The  most  common  method  is  to  sow  the 
seed  on  the  land  alter  the  last  ploughing,  and  draw  the 
harrows  ovei:  to  cover  it:  when  the  land  has  been  w«ll 
ploughed,  and  especially  if  the  press-drill  has  followed  the 
plough,  the  seed  wilt  mostly  fall  in  the  small  furrows  made 
by  two  adjoining  ridges,  and  rise  in  regular  rows.  But  by 
ibr  the  most  perfect  way  is,  to  sow  it  at  a  regular  depth,  by 
means  of  a  machine,  and  in  rows  at  regular  distances  [see 


Drili.],  or  to  dibble  it,  wbuih  ii  an  operation  performed  only 
in  a  few  parts  of  England,  especially  in  Suffolk,  Eiisex,  and 
Norfolk.  A  man  makes  small  holes  at  the  distance  of 
four  or  six  inches,  and  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  luunder, 
with  two  rods  alwut  Uiirty  inches  long,  one  in  each  hand, 
having  an  oval  ring  for  a  handle  at  one  end,  and,  at  the 
other,  an  inverted  cone  three  mches  in  the  axis*  and  one 
and  a  half  inch  diameter  at  the  base,  which  he  pushes 
and  turns  with  his  hands  in  the  ground  to  prevent  the  earth 
adhering,  and  makes  the  holes  rapidly  going  backwards 
along  the  furrows ;  two  or  more  children  follow  and  dn^ 
three  or  four  grains  in  each  hole ;  a  bush-harrow  is  drawn 
over  the  ground,  and  fills  the  holes  with  loose  earth ;  when 
the  corn  comeb  up,  it  looks  like  a  regular  plantation. 


[Bub-IIftrmr.] 


The  proper  season  for  sowing  each  kind  of  grain,  the 
choice  of  seed,  and  other  particulars,  will  be  given  under 
the  name  of  the  different  seeds  usually  sown.  A»  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  smaller  the  seed,  the  less 
it  must  be  covered,  and  clover  or  grass  aeed  are  not  usually 
harrowed  in,  but  unly  pressed  in  with  the  roller. 

Of  the  tuecemon  of  cropa  or  rotations.—  li  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  besides  the  general  exhaustion 
of  humus  produced  by  vegetation,  especially  by  tlione 
plants  which  bear  oily  or  farinaceous  seeds,  each  kind  of 
crop  has  a  specific  effect  on  the  soil,  so  that  no  care,  or 
manure,  can  make  the  same  ground  produce  equal  crops, 
of  the  same  kind  of  grain,  for  any  length  of  time  without 
the  intervention  of  otlur  erops.  Whether  this  be  owing 
to  any  peeuUar  nourishment  necessary  te  each  particular 
kind  of  plants,  or  because  plants  not  indigenous  degenerato 
in  a  foreign  soil,  the  foot  is  cartain  with  rexpert  to  most 
crops  usually  raised,  and  particularly  red  clover.  Tliiit 
points  out  the  ad%'antage  of  varying  the  crops,  accorihng 
as  they  are  found  to  succeed  best  after  each  other.  In 
general,  all  kinds  of  grain  succeed  best  after  a  crop  which 
has  been  cut  before  the  seed  has  ripened,  or  the  stem  is 
dried  up.  Those  plants  which  have  a  naked  stem  with  few 
leaves  thrive  best  after  leguminous  plants,  which  have 
more  succulent  stems  and  more  leaves,  and  which  bear  their 
seeds  in  pods,  as  peas,  beans,  tares  or  retches ;  or  after 
esculent  roots,  which  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  beet-roots,  and  turnips.  From  ibis  circumstance, 
confirm«l  by  universal  experience,  the  different  systems  of 
rotation  have  had  their  origin,  taking  the  nature  of  the  soil 
into  eonstderation. 

The  simplest  rotation,  and  one  which  can  only  be  adapted 
to  the  richest  rtrong  alluvial  soils,  is  that  of  wheat  and 
beans,  alternately,  ami  without  any  intermission.  It  is  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  a  few  places 
in  Germany.  Tlio  land  is  well  prepared  and  manund  for 
the  beans,  which  ere  set  or  drilled  in  rows,  so  as  to  admit 
of  hOTHe  hoeinu;  between.  b«  in  Tutl's  methotl,  till  the  beans 
get  to  a  considerable  height;  besides  this,  careful  hand- 
hoeing  and  weeding  arp  practised,  by  which  the  land  is 
cleaned  and  stirred  as  in  a  regular  fallow.  The  beans  being 
cut,  the  ground  is  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  sown.  It 
is  tho  practice  in  some  places  to  scarify  the  land  imme> 
diately  after  harvest,  to  cut  up  the  stubble.  It  is  done  in 
Kent  with  a  plough  without  a  mould-board,  and  with  a 
ver)*  broad  share,  hence  called  broad-sharing,  but  most 
usually  by  the  scarifier  mentioned  before:  the  stubble  and 
weeds,  if  any,  are  raited  up  and  burned :  this  u  an  excellent 

{traeUce.  Another  equally  simple  rotation,  on  very  poor 
ight  tend,  is  that  of  turnips  and  barley  alternately,  wnich 
is  mentioned  by  Artlmr  Young  as  being  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  with  the  simple  variation  of  clorer  occa 
sionally.  The  turnips  are  always  fed  off  by  sheep  folded  on 
thnn.  Where  winter  food  for  the  sheep  is  scarce,  this  rota- 
tioa  may  answer,  but  othowise  cannot  be  very  profitable. 


The  oldest  rotation  known,  and  which  was  almost  universal 
in  Europe,  fnm  the  timeof  the  Romans,  wherever  any  regular 
jiystem  of  agriculture  prevailed,  ii  the  triennial  rotation  of  fal- 
low, winter  corn,  and  summer,  or  lent  com ;  that  is,  wheat  or 
rye  sown  in  autumn,  and  barley  or  oats  sown  in  spring.  This 
was  called  the  three-field  system ;  and  oh  every  fhrm,  the 
arable  land  was  divided  into  three  ports,  one  of  which  was 
in  fallow,  one  in  winter  corn,  and  one  in  summer  oom. 
When  properties  were  mu<^h  intermixed  and  subdivided, 
the  whole  of  a  considerable  tract  was  divided  into  three 
fields,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  individual  to 
deviate  from  the  established  course ;  especially  as  a  right 
freauently  existed  of  pasturing  all  the  sne^  of  the  parish 
or  (listriet  on  the  fallow  field  in  summer,  and  on  all  the 
others  after  harreBt  In  England,  tliis  impediment  was 
removed  by  the  legislature  passing  acts  of  inoIosuTa ;  but 
it  i»  still  fitit  in  many  {Huts  of  the  Continent.  This  rotatim 
had  its.  advantages,  or  it  could  never  have  been  so  long  in 
use.  Where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  could  be  col- 
lected by  means  of  rattle  fed  on  pastures  and  commons 
in  summer,  and  in  the  strawyard  in  winter,  to  ^ve  a  regular 
dressing  to  the  fallows  every  third  year,  oom  crops  were 
produced,  and  the  fertility  kept  up.  The  labour  was  very 
equally  di^nded  throughout  the  year;  and  such  was  the 
regularity  of  every  opeiation,  that  a  large  quantity  of  land 
might  be  cultivated  by  a  proprietor  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, with  only  occasional  inspection,  without  an  overseer 
or  bailiff,  provided  he  had  honest  servants.  But,  when 
pastures  came  to  be  broken  up,  and  converted  into  arable 
land,  and  cattle  consequently  diminished,  tlie  land  could 
not  be  manured  on  every  Allow ;  the  crops  suffered  ;  less 
straw  being  grown,  the  quantity  of  manure  was  diminished, 
and  the  land  became  gradually  less  and  less  producti-ve,  till, 
from  necessity,  a  portion  was  left  uncultivated,  and  returned  to 
natural  and  inferior  pasture ;  this  gave  the  idea  of  laying 
the  land  down  re^'ularly  to  grass  by  sowing  seeds,  and 
gradually  introduced  the  alternate  and  convertible  system 
of  which  we  will  take  notice  hereafter. 

The  apparent  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  land  by  the  fal- 
lows introduced  various  crops,  which  were  supposed  not  to 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  rather  to  enrich  it ;  of  this  kind,  one 
of  the  first  was  clover,  introduced  by  the  Flemish ;  and 
afterwards  turnips,  which  have  been  found  of  such  import- 
ance in  light  soils  and  moist  climates.  By  substituting 
turnips  for  an  entire  fallow,  or,  more  properly,  sowing  them 
early  on  the  regular  fallow,  and  interposing  the  clover  be- 
tween the  summer  and  winter  corn,  the  highly -improved 
Norfolk  rotation  has  been  obtained,  viz.  1.  Turnips,  well 
manured.  2.  Barley.  3.  Clwer.  4.  Wheat,  by  which 
a  sufR<>j<ce^  of  food  for  sheep  and  cattle  is  obtained,  without 
natural  pastiiros,  end  the  land,  manured  ever^  fourth  year 
at  least  is  Itnpt  in  a  regular  state  of  progressive  inipnn'e< 
ment  fhe  advantages  of  tlits  rotation  have  made  it  a  con- 
dition in  many  leases  of  light  land^under  heavy  penaldM 
in  case  of  deviation.  Tbe  first  am^^^paJltiiiooaTenieno* 
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found  in  it  was  the  &ilure  of  the  dovw  in  most  muIs,  if 

uwn  every  fourth  year ;  this  obliged  the  former  to  have  re- 
course to  other  less  profitable  crops,  suoh  as  ray-grass,  peas, 
or  tares,  which,  in  Ught  lands,  are  not  equal  to  broad  clover 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  Where  the  soil  is  firm  and 
rich,  and  at  the  same  time  melbw,  a  rotation  may  be  intro- 
duced, compounded  of  the  first  and  last  mentioned;  that 
is,  beans,  wheat,  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  making 
a  rotation  of  six  years.  This  can  only  be  iotroduced  wi^ 
advantage  where  there  are  considerable  pastures,  and 
much  cattle  is  kept  to  supply  manure  fbr  the  land  twice  in 
the  rotation,  viz.,  for  the  turnips  and  fbr  the  beans,  and 
where  the  drill  husbandry  admits  of  hoeing  and  weeding 
thoroughlT ;  but  with  these  advantages,  no  course  can  be 
more  profttable,  ts  is  (bund  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and 
Essex  where  msrsh  pastures  are  attached  to  the  forms. 
If  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  wet  fortumips,  and  the^  cannot 
well  be  drawn  off  nor  fed  on  the  land,  without  injuring  it, 
a  clean  follow  is  substituted  for  the  turnips,  the  other  crops 
remuning  the  same ;  or  cabbages  are  planted  for  the  cattle, 
but  seldom  to  a  great  extent.  A  long  fallow  from  after 
harvest  until  the  second  spring,  including  two  winters,  pre- 
pares the  land  admirably  for  barley,  so  that  it  can  be  sown 
without  any  manure,  which  is  reserved  as  a  top^dresHing  for 
the  young  clover  after  the  barley.  This  is  a  very  excellent 
method.  The  clover  or  ray-grass  will  be  more  abun- 
dant, and  the  wheat  after  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  run- 
ning to  straw,  or  lodging,  that  is,  felling  down  for  want  of 
a  sufficient  hold  of  the  ground  by  the  roots. 

These  rotations  are  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
principles  on  whidi  th^  have  been  adopted.  In  Scotland 
they  adhere  less  strictly  to  partacnlar  relations,  nor  are  the 
tenants  in  general  so  mneh  tied  down  as  in  England ; 
seasons  and  circumstances  cause  deviations,  which  are  some- 
times judicious  and  often  unavoidable.  It  is  best,  however, 
to  follow  some  regular  course,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be 
found  most  proi!taDle.  A  very  common  rotation  in  Scotland 
is  fkllow,  vneat,  clover,  or  grass,  fed  one,  two,  or  three 

Crs,  then  oats,  peas,  or  beans,  and  wheat  again,  if  the 
d  is  clean  and  m  good  heart :  .for  there  is  no  rule  better 
established,  than  that  of  never  allowing  the  soil  to  be  ex- 
hausted beyond  a  certain  point,  where  manure  and  tillage 
can  readily  recruit  it  The  greedy  cultivator  is  sure  to  pay 
dearly  in  the  end  for  every  crop  forced  from  the  land  un- 
leBsonahly. 

Without  preventing  the  tenant  from  using  ids  discretion  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  nis  form  Is  beet  cultivated,  a  proprietor 
may  be  sufficientiy  protected  agwnst  wanton  deterioration  of 
the  land,  by  insisting  on  a  green  crop  or  fUlow  intervening 
between  every  two  crops  of  grain,  and  consuming  all  the 
fodder  and  roots  on  the  fitrm.  For  this  subject  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Faru.  A  proprietor  with  skill  and  ex- 
perience, cultivating  his  own  land,  need  cmly  consider  the 
state  and  tjuality  of  his  fields,  and  what  will  most  likely 
grow  well  m  them;  what  is  most  in  request,  both  for  his 
own  use  and  in  the  market ;  what  will  keep  his  men  and 
cattle  in  most  regular  work,  without  confusion  or  hurry. 
If  he  allows  his  land  to  be  impoveridied  for  want  of  manure^ 
or  to  run  wild  with  weeds,  fin  want  of  hoeing  or  following* 
he  has  not  the  expwienee  and  Ji^gment  which  are  neoea- 
■anr  for  his  pursuits. 

The  Flemish  husbandry  proceeds  much  on  this  principle. 
The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  manuring  and  weeding. 
Much  more  manual  labour  is  bestowed  than  with  us,  and 
the  crops  seem  more  certain,  varied,  and  abundant  That 
it  is  not  unprofitable  we  may  conclude  firom  the  wealth  of 
the  peasants,  the  comfort  of  the  labourers,  and  the  sleek  ap- 
pearance of  the  cattie.  From  the  very  interesting  account 
of  Flemish  agriculture  in  the  work  of  %Ir.  Van  Aelbroek 
of  Ghent,  written  in  Flemish,  translated  into  French,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1 830,  we  leam  with  what  great  care 
the  soil  is  cultivated  in  Flanders.  After  ploughing  into 
lands  as  we  do,  every  intervenipig  furrow  is  deepeuM  and 
cleared  with  the  ^lade,  the  earth  being  thrown  over  the  bdd 
sown.  Loquid  manure  (which  is  sa^y  thrown  away  in  this 
country),  chiefly  the  urine  of  animals  and  drainings  of  dung- 
Idlls,  is  carefhlly  collected,  and  is  carried  on  and  oistributM 
over  the  poor  light  soils,  by  means  of  water-carts,  before 
sowing,  and  again  when  the  crop  is  come  up.  By  this 
means  such  lands  ara  made  to  yield  crops  of  rape  seed, 
clover,  lucem,  flax  and  com,  equal  in  luxuriance  to  those 
on  richest  soils.  Fallows  are  rendered  unnecessary  by 
the  oaiefol  destruction  of  weeds.  In  short,  it  is  a  garden 


culture  oa  an  extended  soBle.  AU  the  land  is  in  tillaM, 

except  where  rivers  occasionalhr  overflow,  and  rendei  ue 
meadows  rich  and  wofitable.  The  oattle  are  mostiy  kept  in 
stables,  9nd  fed  wiw  green  food  cut  and  brought  to  them ; 
by  which  means  one  acre  of  clover,  lucem,  or  other  artificial 
grass,  will  maintain  five  times  as  n^y  beasts,'  or  more, 
as  an  acre  of  the  best  pasture :  but  the  great  object  is  to 
increase  manure,  especially  in  a  liquid  state,  which  is  care- 
fully preserved  in  reservoirs,  without  loss  or  waste,  till 
wanted  for  the  land.  This  system  is  also  followed  in  Swit- 
zerland, which,  considering  its  soil  and  climate*  is  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

We  observed  before,  that  the  want  of  a  sufficient  suj^ly 
of  manure  on  tlw  old  thiee-fteld  system  led  to  the  laying 
down  arable  land  to  pasture  for  a  time  and  then  breaUng  it 
up  agun.  This  was  first  practised  in  a  regular  rotation  in 
Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  and  raised  these  countries 
rapidly  amongst  agricultural  nations. 

In  Holstein,  on  moderately  good  soil,  they  ad<^t  the  fol- 
lowing course : — 1 .  Oats,  on  newly  brt^en  up  grass  land. 

2.  A  fallow  to  destroy  grasses  and  weeds,  and  accelerate 
the  decomposition  of  meir  roots.  3.  Wheat  with  or  without 
manure,  according  to  the  state  of  the  land.  4.  Beans,  barley, 
or  oats.  5.  Wheat,  manured,  unless  it  has  been  done  for 
the  beans  the  year  before.  6.  Grass  seeds  pastured  for 
three  years  or  more,  when  the  rotation  b^ins  again. 

A  Mecklenbuig  rotation,  not  unlike  ^e  Scotch,  connsta 
o( — 1.  Beans  w^  manured,  or  potatoes.  2.  Wheat  or  oats. 

3.  Barley  or  oats,  unless  sown  the  year  befwe.  ft.  Peas  or 
tares,  ffumtfrerf.  6.  Wheat  7.White  doverandgiasssee^ 
which  were  sown  among  the  wheat  the  year  beftve,  and 
are  kept  in  pasture  the  8th  and  9th.  There  is  no  fallow,  and 
in  a  moist  climate  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  land  clean. 
It  might,  however,  easily  be  introduced,  as  in  the  H(dstein 
rotation. 

Another  rotation  is, — 1.  Oats.   2.  Beans  well  manured. 

3.  Wheat  4.  Tares  manured.  5.  Barley.  6.  Clover  and 
grass  seeds  mown  for  hay  and  green  fodder;  7  and  8. 
ditto,  fed.  All  these  ore  excellent  for  a  moderately  good 
soil  well  managed.  If  the  soil  is  very  rich,  the  following  is 
the  most  profitable  of  any: — 1.  Rape  seed  well  manured. 
2.  Wheat.    3.  Beans  or  potatoes  manured  and  hoed. 

4.  Barley.  5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat  7.  Oats  with  white  cknrer 
and  grass  seeds  pastured  two  nr  three  years.  The  prine^ial 
object  in  this  cmvertible  system  ii  to  lay  the  land  down  in 
good  heart,  and  as  dear  of  weeds  as  possible:  tiie  grass  will 
then  be  abundant,  and  continue  good  for  several  years. 
Liquid  manure,  carried  upon  it  in  spring,  will  so  enrich  it  as 
to  admit  of  making  the  crop  into  hay,  or  cutting  it  green  for 
the  cattle  in  the  stables.  In  light  soils,  the  tread  of  sheep 
and  cattle  is  of  gnat  use ;  in  heavy,  wet  soils,  they  would 
do  harm.   No  wet  land  will  bear  this  rotation. 

We  have  now  given  a  brief  ontiine  of  the  manner  in 
which  arable  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved.  If  we 
should  be  asked,  whether  so  much  attention  and  labour 
upon  land  of  a  proper  quality  will  be  repaid  by  the  value  of 
the  produce,  after  deducting  the  porticm  due  to  the  landlord, 
or  to  the  state  ?  we  shall  answer,  without  any  hesitation,  in 
the  alBrmativa,  provided  the  cnlti^'atcff  is  possessed  of  know- 
ledge, judgment,  and  experienoe,  and  devotes  all  his  time 
to  ttie  Biqwiintaidence  of  Ins  fhrm.  The  ealeulationa  on 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  cannot  be  introduced  here; 
some  idea  of  tbem  will  be  given  in  the  article  Faru.  Agri- 
culture is  so  healthy,  so  i^;ieeable,  and  so  moral  an  occu- 
pation, that  it  can  never  be  extremely  profitaUe :  the  com- 
petition fbr  land  will  always  prevent  this.  The  butcher  and 
cattie-dealer  will  alwajrs.  if  suocessfhl,  make  fiir  greater 
profits  tiian  the  farmer;  and  a  decent  livelihood,  with  a 
moderate  interest  on  the  capital  laid  out  is  the  most  that  k 
fanner  can  expect  even  with  the  greatest  assiduity.  If 
he  neglects  his  business,  and  leaves  it  to  others  less  inte- 
rested in  the  result  he  must  be  a  loser.  Gentlemen  who 
cultivate  fta  jdeamre,  and  employ  baiUffs,  are  fortunate  if 
they  get  a  moderate  rent  ^%er  paying  expenses.  Forcarelesa 
farmers,  the  simplest  system  abne  can  prevent  great  loss; 
and  grass  land  may  be  profitable  in  the  bands  of  a  pro- 
prietor, who  would  probably  be  ruined  if  his  land  were  all 
arable  and  in  his  own  hands. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  iido  the  important 
subject  of  improvements, — nor  into  the  question  of  great 
or  small  larms,  as  most  beneficial  to  the  community : — these 
and  various  other  branches  of  the  subject  will  be  found 
under  fnigm  beads ;  such  aa  Barkbit  Luin,  Farm, 
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DaAiMiNO  iRRieATioN,  Manure,  Labour,  Grahs-lanu, 
Cattle.  &c.;  and  fiir  tho  pectiliar  cultiTation  of  the  various 
protluctB  of  agriculture.  Me  Wrxat,  Bbams^  Barlkt, 
Clotbr,  Oats,  Pbas,  Stc.  &c. 

We  sball  only  add  the  names  of  a  few  authors  whose 
works  raay  be  studied  and  consulted  with  advantage,  hy  all 
those  who  desire  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, either  as  a  branch  of  general  knowledge,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  its  practical  application. 

Of  the  Greek  writers  on  husbandry  we  have  hardly  any- 
thing left,  except  in  the  collection  of  Cassianus  Bassus,  en- 
titled Geoponika  (earth-labouring).  This  collection, in  twenty 
books,  was  made  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Can- 
stantinus  Porphyrogennetos,  and  was  chiefly  compiled  from 
Greek  writers,  whose  names  are  given.  We  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  fordgn  translation  of  the  Geoponika,  except 
tile  old  Germui  version  ti!  Hemn,  first  raintad  at  Strasburg 
in  1545,  4to.  The  Latin  writers,  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil  in  his 
Gnrgiea,  Columella,  and  ^Ua^us,  are  welt  known :  their 
works,  espet^y  the  last  two,  will  be  found  to  contain  many 
Talu^Ie  remarks;  and  abridged  translations  of  them,  or 
extracts,  would  be  very  useftil  even  to  modem  agriculturists, 
(^the  above,  the  following  have  been  translated  by  the  Rev. 
T.  Owen,  rector  of  Upton  Scudamen,  Wilts :— 1 .  The  Three 
Books  o/M.  Terentim  Varro,  concerning  Agriculture.  Lon- 
don, 1800.  8vo.  bs.  6d.  2.  The  Fourteen  Books  of  Palladitis 
on  Agriculture.  London,  1807.  8vo.  8«.  The  same  author 
has  also  published  Agricultural  Pursuits,  translated  from 
the  Greek.  London,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  15*.  Of  the  earlier 
Snglish  writers,  we  shall  only  mention  Fitzherbert,  Blythe, 
Harthb,  and  Weston.  Afterwards  came  Evelyn,  Tul),  Hale, 
and  toe  great  oracle  of  modem  husbandry,  Arthur  Young ; 
with  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  whom,  as  President  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  much  usefhl  information  was  communicated, 
which  he  industriously  compiled.  (Sinclair's  Account  of 
Systems  of  Hutbcmdry,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo.)  The  Surveys  and 
Reports  on  the  agriculture  of  the  different  counties,  pre- 
pared for  the  Boara  (tf  Agriculture,  are  ret>lete  with  uaefUl 
information  as  to  what  is  the  actual  practice ;  and  among 
a  Multitude  of  agricultural  publications,  journals,  and  pro- 
fseedings  of  societies,  we  may  notice  Loudon's  £neye&)penft'a 
0/  Agriculture,  as  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

The  French  are  rich  in  elementary  works,  among  which 
the  7%i(Ur«  d' Agriculture,  par  Olivier  de  Serres,  is  a 
standard  work.  It  was  written  at  the  express  desire  of 
Henry  IV.  and  his  minister  Sully,  and  published  in  1600 ; 
the  last  edition,  in  four  volumes  quarto.  Paris,  1804,  with 
Dunetoiu  additions,  and  the  Court  Coimftet  (f  Agriculture, 
by  various  members  of  the  Institute  franoe,  published  in 
1 820,  contain  everything  that  was  then  known  of  the  science 
of  agriculture.  A  little  work  of  much  merit  may  be  men- 
tioned, called  Le  Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur,  by  Cham- 
bouill^  Dupetitmont,  Paris,  1 826,  two  volumes,  duodecimo ; 
and  also  Le  Calendrier  du  bon  Ctdtivaieur,  par  C.  I.  A. 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle  (on  the  plan  of  Arthur  Young's 
Farmer's  Calendar),  Paris,  1 S33,  duodecimo,  is  a  very  useful 
work.  Inniunerable  works  on  particular  branches,  and  the 
annals  and  memoirs  of  various  agricultural  societies,  appear 
daily.  Among  the  German  authors  we  shall  only  mention 
Thaer,  whose  works  we  have  quoted  above,  and  which  form 
a  most  complete  body  of  theoretical  and  practical  agricul- 
ture :  his  experiments  made  on  a  large  seue  at  the  national 
&rm  of  Mogelin  near  Frankfort  on  Uie  Oder,  and  repeated 
for  many  years,  can  be  fully  depended  upon.  We  have  also 
mioted  the  work  of  Mr.  van  Aelbroek.  De  V Agriculture 
Pratique  de  la  Flandre,  Paris,  1830,  octavo,  as  a  usefiil  and 
interesting  work. 

ARABS'  GULF,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of  A&ica, 
lyin^  between  Alexandria  and  some  point  west  of  Alex- 
and^u^  whi<^  is  not  well  defined.  Ras-el-Kanys,  115  miles 
west  of  Alexandria,  is  the  first  very  salient  point  as  we 
advance  westward. 

The  bay  called  PSnthinStet  (Herod,  it  6)  oorresponded 
to,  or  fitrmed  a  part  of,  the  Arabs'  Gulf. 

ARACAN,  or  RAKHAIN,  is  a  country  of  Asia,  lying 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  fcnning  the 
vrestemmost  part  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It 
extends  from  20°  46'  to  about  l£P  N.  lat.,  and  lies  between 
93°  and  95°  E.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.B.  may  amount  to  upwards  of  230  miles,  and  its  average 
breadtii  to  about  SO  miles.  Its  surfbee  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain H,500  English  square  miles,  so  that  it  exceeds  the 
ptinetpali^  of  Wales  of  more  than  8000  miles. 


It  is  bounded  on  the  eaat  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
sejarates  it  from  the  Burmese  empire,  from  which  it  is  also 
divided  on  the  south  by  a  small  mountain-river.  On  the 
west  it  extends  to  the  bay  of  Ben^  and  on  liw  north  to 
Chittagong,  a  province  m  Beiu;al,  and  to  the  mountaiiuus 
and  woody  tract  which  elands  between  Chittagong  and 
Muneepoor.  It  'a  separated  from  Chittagong  by  the  river 
Naf.  or  Nauf. 

This  country,  which  in  1826  waa  acquired  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Burmese,  contains  thiee  districts. 
Proper  Aracan,  or  Akyab,  San^way,  and  Ramree. 

Aracan  Proper  consists  of  a  valley  stretching  nearly 
parallel  to  the  shore,  between  a  range  of  mountains  and  a 
ridge  of  hills.  The  mountain-ranKO  which  divides  it  on  the 
east  from  Ava  is  called  Yeomadong  by  the  Aracauese, 
and  Anapectomiu  by  the  Burmese ;  it  extends  from  Cape 
Negrais  (16°  2'  N.  laL)  to  the  Tipperah  Hills  lying  east  of 
Dacca  in  Bengal,  which,  together  with  the  hilk  bounding 
Silhit  on  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  range.  Its  mean  elevation  is  about  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though,  in  some  parts,  it 
attains  the  height  of  5000  feet.  On  the  east,  or  towards  the 
Irrawaddy  in  Ava,  it  declines  by  a  succession  of  ranges ; 
but  towaras  Aracan  its  descent  is  steep  and  abrupt.  Seve- 
ral pasites  conduct  over  these  mountains  to  Ava,  but  only 
two  can  be  passed  with  ease. 

The  heights  which  extend  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore  and  separate  the  valley  from 
the  sea,  do  not,  probably,  rise  to  more  than  700  feet.  They 
generally  assume  a  conical  shape,  and  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinual range ;  some  are  insulated,  others  connected  by  nar- 
row ridges,  but  all  arc  scattered  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  seinrated  by  many  ravines,  valleys,  and  confined  level 
spots,  each  occupied  by  a  stream,  a  lake,  or  a  marsh.  On 
the  shore  they  are  intersected  by  many  rivers,  creeks,  and 
inlets  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  peninsulas,  isth- 
muses, and  islands,  by  which  the  land  communication  is 
completely  interrupted.  The  coast  is  fronted  by  numenus 
islands,  moderately  high  and  thinly  inhabited. 

Tho  valley,  which  lies  between  the  two  ranges,  varies 
in  breadth :  in  some  parts  the  hills  advance  from  the  shore 
so  far  to  the  east  as  to  narrow  it  to  10  miles,  and  even  less, 
whilst  in  other  places  they  leave  a  space  of  40  miles  be- 
tween them  and  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  so  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  the  tide,  which  in  the  straits, 
rivers,  and  harbours  rises  14  feet  at  fUll  and  ctumge,  inun- 
dates the  flat  borders  of  the  rivers  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  its  ebb  converts  them  into  a  noisome  swump.  With 
the  exception  of  this  swampy  ground,  tiie  soil  consists  of 
rocks,  crumbling  on  the  surnee,  and  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  loose  hliick  sod.  Where  this  layer  has  not  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains,  the  country  is  covered  with  grass  and 
jungle-shrubs.  In  July,  when  the  periodical  rains  become 
very  abundant,  the  whole  valley  is  inundated,  and  resembles 
a  channel  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  few  towns  and  villages 
appear  like  islands  scattered  in  a  large  lake. 

The  small  rivers  which  intersect  this  valley  ore  so  nu- 
merous as  to  form  a  complete  labyrinth,  one  winding  creek 
leading  to  another,  so  as  to  form  an  inland  water-com- 
munication between  the  villages  and  towns  for  the  greatest 
part  of  the  year.  Most  of  tne  small  ^reama  run  to  the 
northward,  where  the  valley  is  lowest  and  broadest,  and 
where  the  hills  on  the  abme  tmninate,  or  rather  loLve  a 
wide  openii^.  Here  they  fkli  into  a  kind  of  bay  fiiU  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  which  seem  to  be  low  and 
partly  uninhabited.  This  bay  receives  also  the  principal 
river  of  the  country,  the  Keladyne  or  Huritung,  which  rises 
in  the  mountainous  tract  between  Chittagong  and  Munee- 
poor, and  may  have  a  course  of  about  250  miles.  The  rivers, 
which,  farther  to  the  south,  intersect  the  hills,  as  the  Talak 
Keon  and  the  Yanaway  Keon,  are  small,  but  commonly 
navigable  for  boats  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

Many  causes  concur  to  render  this  ill-ventilated  valley 
extremely  unhealthy— the  heat,  the  inundations,  and  the 
general  moisture.  Even  in  the  dry  season,  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  occasional  and  sometimes  heavy 
showers  occur.  In  February,  March,  and  A^l,  they  become 
more  frequent,  and  still  more  in  May  and  June,  when  the 

Seriodical  rains  set  in  and  last  till  November.  The  rain  in 
uly  amounts  to  nearly  60  inches,  and  in  August  to  43|. 
From  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  it 
amounted,  in  1824.  to  196  inches,  and  then  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  the  valley  was  under  water.  Heavy  dews  and 
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thjok  fogi  prevail  during  the  nigbti  even  in  the  dry  season, 
and  (p^at  beat  in  the  day-time.  The  thermometer  hses  in 
July  to  69°.  and  in  August  to  94°,  ud  is  never  under  IT* 
\jl  thew  months. 

The  fertility  of  this  counby  is  very  gKi^  and  its  soil  fit 
for  the  culture  of  nearly  all  tropical  productions ;  hut  in  the 
actual  state  of  •{[riciuture  tice  only  is  cultivated  to  any 
great  extent  Indigo,  eotton,  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  hemp, 
an  also  raiaed,  and  their  etdture  haa  lately  inei«ased,  but 
Dot  BO  as  to  produce  any  for  exportation.  Sesamum  and 
mustard-need  are  cultivated,  on  account  of  the  oil  vbicb  is 
extracted  fhim  them  and  largely  used.  The  sugar-cane 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  great 
extent.  Black  pepper  of  a  good  quality  grows  wild  near 
Aeng,  but  it  is  nowhere  ouluvateo.  Fruit  is  plentiful  and 
of  excellent  quality.  The  pine-apples  and  plantains  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  flavoured  in  the  world,  and  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  ahundance.  Mangoes,  jack-fruit  iArtocar- 
put  integrifolia.  Linn.),  sweet  limes,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  also 
plentiful,  hut  oranges  are  scarce.  Of  the  ve^tables  raised, 
the  principal  are  onions,  garlic,  and  turmenu  \  hut  bhan- 
gans,  red  pepper,  cucumbers,  water-melons,  papeyas,  and 
laktalus  are  also  abundant  No  forest-trees  grow  in  the 
niley,  nor,  as  it  seems,  on  the  bills  along  the  shore ;  but 
extensive  forests  of  teak  abound  in  the  mountains  at  the 
louices  and  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Huritung  \  their 
great  distance  flnm  the  coast,  however,  and  the  want  of  roads 
j^event  the  people  from  bringing  them  to  the  more  inhabited 

E.rt  of  the  csountry.  This  timber,  therefore,  is  imported  from 
uigoon  in  Ava>  or  ftoiu  Bengal.  Other  forest-trees  abound 
in  the  same  mountains  and  on  the  borders  of  Chittagong. 

The  zool<^  of  this  country  is  very  little  known.  We 
learn  only  tbat  the  jungles  abound  in  tigers  and  wild 
elephants,  and  that  the  latter  are  much  more  dangerous  to 
the  cultivated  fields,  than  the  former  to  the  cultivators  them- 
selves. Of  domestic  animals  only  poultry  and  buffaloes  are 
mentioned.  The  latier  are  most  esteemed  from  their  being 
docile  and  useful  in  cultivating  and  treading  out  rice.  Silk 
is  raised,  but  not  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Bees  abound  in  the  country  near  the  mountains. 
V^h  is  so  plentiflil  that  it  not  only  supplies  the  principal 
food  of  the  inhabitants*  but  also,  when  dried,  an  article  for 
exportation. 

still  less  is  known  of  its  mineral  riches.  Silver,  it  is  said, 
bas  been  ascertained  not  to  exist  in  the  mountains,  but  there 
is  iron-ore  in  abundance,  and  this  is  all  we  know.  Salt  is 
made  io  a  great  many  places,  and  is  an  important  artiele  of 

exportation. 

Aracan,  20°  43'  N.  lat.  and  93°  31'  E.  long,  the  antient 
capital,  is  built  on  a  plain  entirety  surrounded  by  hills, 
and  intersected  by  several  streamlets,  which  occasionally 
join  each  other  or  fall  immediately  into  the  river  Uuri- 
tung.  One  of  these  streamlets  runs  through  the  town  and 
divides  it  into  two  parts  connected  by  strong  but  clumsy 
wondpn  iHridges.  Tlus  stream  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide, 
and  at  high-water  boats  an  able  to  navigate  it  During  the 
periodioaTrains  the  greater  part  of  the  town  ti  inundatedt 
and  on  this  aeconat  nere,  as  well  as  in  the  villages  on  the 
plain,  the  houses  are  raised  upon  piles  or  strung  posts  of 
timber,  little  more  than  four  feet  above  the  ground,  tbat  the 
water  may  have  a  free  course  under  them.  These  houses, 
or  rather  nuts,  are  miserable  structures,  only  one  story  high, 
and  thatched  with  straw  or  mats.  They  are  ranged  with 
considerable  regularity  in  streets,  the  chief  of  which  skirts 
the  stream  on  each  side.  This  town  is  about  four  miles 
in  circumference,  and  of  a  quandranffutar  furm.  Before 
its  occupation  by  the  British  troops  (in  )tt24)  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  13,000  houses  and  9),000  inhabitants.  Its 
actual  population  is  not  knowt;,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has 
muob  declined  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  country,  which  bjr  the  Company  has 
been  transferred  to  other  plaoes ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  at 
present  it  does  not  contain  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants formerly  assigned  to  it 

Within  the  town  is  a  fort,  a  ve:^  antient  building ;  the 
date  of  its  erection  is  unknown.  It  is  surrounded  by  three 
quadrangular  conoentric  walls,  each  about  20  feet  high  and 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  also  four  pc4{oda3,  built 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  on  a  hill  about  1 00  feet  high,  and 
inclosed  by  a  quadrangular  wall.  They  contain  numerous 
images  of  Gaudama,  from  one  inch  to  twenty  feet  in  height ; 
but  what  randers  tiiem  especially  remarkable  are  some 
antient  sonlptuze*  fiuod  in  apd  abmt  them,  among  which 


some  sphinxes  are  observed,  which  confirm  the  sMking 
analogy  between  the  hieruglyphics  of  Ava  and  Egypt 
observed  by  Symes.    Except  me  fort,  the  pagodas  are  the 
only  stone-buildings  in  Aracan. 
The  heights  which  surround  the  town  are  covered  with 

fiagodas,  the  iplt  spires  of  which,  shooting  up  like  pyramids 
rom  every  pinnacle  around  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  singular  and  picturesque  appearance 
of  this  place.  Upwards  of  sixty  of  these  temples,  of  various 
fi»ms,  may  be  counted  at  once. 

Akyab,  the  capital  of  the  district  nluoh  comprehend  Ara- 
can Proper,  has  a  good  harbour,  but  is  little  frequented,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthfulness.  Two  other  places  are  worth 
notice.  Talak,  on  the  Talak  Keon,  and  Aeng,  on  the  Yana- 
way  Keon.  Both  are  places  of  some  commerce,  and  owe 
this  advantage  chiefly  to  their  being  situated  where  the 
roads  traversing  the  mountains  terminate,  and  on  the  banks 
of  rivers  navigable  for  boats  from  June  to  April.  The 
country  along  these  rivers  is  improving  in  cultivation. 

The  district  Sandoway  comprehends  chiefly  the  main- 
land between  19°  and  18°  N.  lat,  and  is  a  mountainous 
country,  intersected  by  valleys  running  east  and  west.  Not 
being  exposed  to  inundations,  nor  sulgect  to  fogs,  it  is  tolera- 
bly healUiyi  and  enjoys  a  cool  sea-breeze,  with  temperate 
nights,  nearly  through  the  year.  Agriculture  is  increasing, 
on  account  of  the  neighlwurhood  of  Kyouk  Phyoo.  The 
capital,  Sandoway  (18°  28'  N.  tat,  and  94°  3  7' E.  long.),  lies 
on  a  navigable  river,  and  is  a  thrving  town. 

The  district  Ramree  contains  the  two  large  islands  ti 
Ramree  and  Chmiuba,  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
island  of  Ramree  is  of  considerable  extent  and  divided 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  but  navigable  channel.  It 
consists  of  hills,  intermineled  with  much  level  ground,  and 
has  generally  a  very  feriile  soil.  Besides  the  common  pro ' 
ductions  uf  the  country,  excellent  oranges  are  raised ;  horti- 
culture is  improving,  and  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  lately 
has  been  introduced,  promises  very  well.  On  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  among  which  are 
several  volcanoes,  reported  to  dischatge  flames  occasionally 
and  a  quantity  of  iron  pyrites,  but  in  tlwir  tranquil  state  only 
a  greasy  mud  bubbles  up,  mixed  with  a  little  petroleum. 

Kyouk  Phyoo  (raeaninfr  th^  wMU  timet,  because  small 
white  pebbles  are  waaheu  on  the  beach  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon)  is  at  present  the  capital  of  Aracan.  and  begins  to 
be  a  place  of  some  trade.  It  is  situated  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Ramree,  on  a  beautiful  plain,  with 
much  nigh  land  in  its  vicinity,  which  is  covered  with  forest 
trees,  yielding  timber  of  superior  quality  for  masts  and 
yards,  and  perhaps  fur  other  imval  purpvises.  The  harbour 
IS  spacious  and  good,  free  from  fujis,  with  abundance  of 
water  and  fire-wood.  Lately  a  few  cargoes  of  rice  and  drivd 
fish  have  been  shipped  from  this  place  to  the  Hauritiua. 

At  the  south  end  of  Ramree  is  a  safe  harbour,  called 
Ramrett  or  Amhertt  Harbour* 

The  Island  of  Cheduba  is  divided  iVom  Ramree  and  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  some  miles  broad,  and  navigable, 
but  no  safo  harbour  is  found  on  it  From  north-west  to  south- 
east the  island  extends  about  twenty-one  miles,  by  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  breadth.  It  is  of  moderate  lieight,with  sevoil 
hummocks  on  it:  its  soil  is  excelleot  and  well  watered  by 
hill-streams,  on  uie  banks  of  which  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  red 
pepper,  hemp,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  But  the 
laif^er  part  uf  the  island  is  still  covered  with  jungle.  In 
le27  it  contained  about  2300  houses,  and  12,000  inhabitants. 
Here  also  are  several  volcanoes,  mostly  of  the  description 
called  mud  volcanoes,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
They  are  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants,  who  tliink  them 
occasioned  by  the  grest  naga  or  serpent  which  supports  the 
world,  and  takes  this  metliod  of  giving  vent  to  its  agony. 

The  actual  population  of  Araean  is  stated  to  amount  to 
little  more  than  200,000  inhabitants,  but  U  seems  somewhat 
under-rated,  if  it  be  true  that  400  stjuare  miles  of  the  coun- 
try are  under  cultivation.  The  aborigines,  who  to  all  ap* 
pearance  form  almost  exclusively  the  population,  are  called 
Must  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  but  tlicir  national  name 
is  Yakatnt  at  Ma-ran-ma.  They  are  short  squat  robust 
and  fleshy,  and  differ  in  features  greatly  from  Europeans. 
Their  face  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  lozenge,  the  fore- 
head and  chin  being  sharpened,  but  the  face  at  the  cheek- 
bones very  broad.  The  eyebrows  project  very  little,  and 
the  eyes  are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the 
head,  the  external  angles  being  the  highest  Their  nose  is 
vetv  small,  but  has  not  like  that  of^tiie  neffr^ithe  utpear- 
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•nee  of  having  been  flattened ;  the  hair  is  harsh,  lank,  and 
black.  Though  living  in  a  very  hot  climate,  they  have  not 
the  deep  hoe  of  the  negro  or  Hindu.  From  this  tusoHptton, 
it  is  evident  that  the^  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Chinese. 

Their  language  12  one  of  those  which  may  properly  be 
called  monosyllabic,  from  the  mass  of  their  radical  words 
being  monosyllables,  like  the  spoken  dialects  of  China. 
They  have  borrowed  a  considerable  number  of  terms  from 
the  Pall,  which  exists  among  them  as  the  language  of 
learning  andscieiice;  but  in  adi^tin;  these  polysyllables, 
th^  suit  them  to  their  peculiar  enunciation  by  pronoun- 
tin^  every  syllable  as  a  distinct  word.  Though  moooayl- 
Ubw,  their  language  is  quite  distinct  finm  that  of  China, 
but  exhibits  a  very  great  affinity  to  that  spoken  by  the  Bur- 
mese, who  consider  ue  Rakhain.  or  language  of  Aracan,  as 
the  nxMt  antient  and  original  dialect  of  the  Burma  language. 
AcQording  to  Dr.  Leyden.  their  literature  is  not  scan^,  for 
ho  enumerated  twenry-nine  different  Rakhwn  compositions, 
of  which,  however,  the  greatest  number  are  traDslations 
from  thc^anscrit. 

Though  far  from  being  civilized,  according  to  our  notions, 
they  da  not  neglect  education.  A  person  rarely  is  met  with 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Their  records  are  kept  on 
palm-leaves,  beautifully  lacquered  in  japan  and  red.  gene- 
rally on  a  gilt  ground  with  dark  letters.  Their  common 
accounts  are  written  with  a  chalk  pencil,  resembling  talc, 
on  fblds  of  pqier  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  ana  tiben 
covered  with  lamp-black,  or  on  a  uuooth  board  smeared 
vitb  the  same  aubatance.  Tbev  have  thirty-six  letters  in 
their  alphabet,  written  from  left  to  right,  and  in  writing 
tiwy  hold  the  pen  or  pencil  as  we  do,  the  lines  being  as  fine 
and  the  characters  as  beautifully  famed  at  if  mau  with  a 
pen  and  ink. 

Their  religion  is  thatof  Bfaudda;  their  nrieats  seem  en- 
tirely occupied  in  the  education  of  the  chiloren.  In  even 
villa^  are  two  or  three,  and  their  schools  are  open  to  all. 
Their  only  remuneration  seems  to  be  a  sufitcient  quantity  of 
food,  and  the  erection  of  a  house,  which  answers  as  a  resi- 
dence, temple,  and  school-room,  with  generally  a  small 
pai^oda  annexed  to  it,  having  a  number  of  poles  and  pen- 
danti)  hanging  from  it.  much  after  the  manner  represented 
on  common  china-ware.  Indeed  all  their  habits,  as  well  as 
their  persons  and  dress,  resemble  those  of  the  western  parts 
of  Cbma. 

The  Mugs  are  distinguished  for  their  umple  htmesty  and 
tnoffsnsive  disposition :  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  sn 
rile  hypocrisy  of  the  Hindoos,  and  eaually  unlike  them 
as  to  probity  —  their  word  being  generally  trustwtathy.  In 
dealing,  they  ask  the  price  wfiieh  they  diink  the  article 
to  be  worth,  and  no  more.  They  are  averse  to  lying,  so 
that  whep  detected  after  the  commission  of  any  felonious 
act,  however  serious,  they  almost  invariably,  and  with  the 
utmost  frankness,  confess  the  crime,  and  detail  with  the 
greatest  minuteness  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. Their  religion  eqjoins  them  not  to  take  away  ani- 
mal liie ;  but  they  do  not  seem  very  bigotod  to  this  part 
of  their  creed,  as  they  have  no  objection  tu  part  with  their 
oxen  and  bufl^does,  and  to  eat  every  part  whan  dead,  even 
to  the  uffiil  usually  given  to  dogs. 

The  women  dress  much  tXtn  the  Chinese  manner ;  but 
they  are  by  00  nteans  secluded,  having  a  ftiU  share  in  the 
common  intercourse  and  transactions  of  lift.  As  they  are 
not  precluded  from  instruction,  they  are  <^en  shrewd  and 
intelligent.  A  peculiar  usage  of  this  nation  is,  that  when  a 
man  wants  to  raise  money,  he  pawns  bis  wife  for  a  certain 
period,  or  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. 

The  mountains  which  separate  Aracan  from  the  Burmese 
empire  are  inhabited  by  a  nation  called  by  the  Burmese 
Kyain,  but  who  term  memselves  Koloon,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  having  little  or  no  affinity  to  either 
Rakhain  or  Burma.  They  have  preserved  their  independ- 
ence, not  by  resisting  the  invasion  of  thair  more  powerfhl 
neighbours,  hut  by  wtthdrawmgUtemselves  to ottwr  places 
in  the  interior  of  th«  rang*.  vThsy  are  a  harmless  and 
industrious  race,  cultivating  rice  in  the  valleys,  filling  in 
the  nven,  yathwing  the  Iwney  and  wax  of  ttw  wild  ben. 
and  fkbrie^mg  a  sort  of  clotb.  called  pujung.itf  the  ootton  of 
the  wild  cotton-tree,  which  abounds  in  the  mountains.  Dried 
fish,  bees'  wax,  hiHi^fjr.  and  ptgung  are  exchanged  by  them  in 
Ava.ar  Ancan.fi)rafevmanttfi^tured  articlea.  They  seem 
not  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines  either  of  Brahma  or  Bhudda. 

A  oonsiderable  traffic  waa  ibrmerly  earned  on  between 
Aracan  and  Ava,  the  Arst  exporting  Hindoitaaee  and  Eu- 


ropean gooda,  wch  as  velvet,  broad-cloth,  piece-goods,  mn*- 
lins,  betel-nut,  salt,  &c.,  and  receiving  in  return  iTorv, 
silver,  copper,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil,  and  lacquered  ware.  It 
seems  that  this  commerce  has  been  considerably  reduced 
since  the  occupation  of  the  British,  but  no  later  statement 
informs  us  to  what  extent  it  is  still  carried  on  by  tl^  passes 
over  the  mountains.  The  commerce  by  sea  is  not  important : 
a  few  boats  cowting  along  the  shore  to  Chittagong,  and 
from  thence  through  the  Sunderbunds  to  Calcutta,  ere 
suffident  for  all  tbeir  trade  to  the  northward.  About  the 
same  number  goea  to  Rangoon  in  Ava,  whence  they  bring 
hack  idlk  and  other  articlea  manufhetured  in  that  country, 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  made  by  themselves,  and 
more  valued  than  any  yet  brought  by  Europeans. 

This  country  is  dependent  on  the  presideng'  of  Calcutta. 
Each  of  the  tliree  districts,  Ak^'ab  (Aracan),  Sandoway,  and 
Ramree,  is  governed  by  a  civil  judge  or  superintendent, 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  a  commissioner,  who 
usually  resides  at  Chittagong.  The  revenue  derived  from 
it  does  not  exceed  three  lacs  of  rupees  and  a  half  (360,000/.), 
produced  principally  by  the  rental  of  the  land,  the  Com- 
pany, as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil.  This  revenue  barely  suffices  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses, though  the  sarrison  only  consists  of  eight  companies 
of  sepoys,  two  at  Akyab,  two  at  Sandoway,  and  four  with 
the  heaid-quarters  of  the  regiment  at  Kyouk  Fhyoo.  (See 
Symes's  Embasty  to  iha  Court  qfAva:  Francis  Buchanan, 
Dr.  Leyden,  PaXon,  and  Trant,  in  the  Attatic  RrsturcMes; 
Journal    the  Loni-  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  i. ;  AtiaHc  Jown,} 

A'RACHIS,  in  Botany,  the  generic  name  of  a  kind  Ht 
pulse,  called  the  Earth-nut,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world :  it  belongs  to  the  pea  tribe,  to 
which  and  the  bean  it  is  botanically  related.  The  circum- 
stance bv  which  the  arachis  hypogiea  is  particularly  remark- 
able is  tne  manner  in  which  its  fruit  is  produced :  instead 
of  hanging  down  from  among  the  leaves  in  the  manner  of 
other  plants,  this  conceals  itself  in  the  earth,  in  which  it  is 
deeply  buried  at  the  period  when  it  becomes  ripe,  a  pheno- 
menon which  happens  thus :—  The  young  fruit,  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  as  in  other  kinds  of 
puU^  IS  £Hind  at  the  bottom  and  in  the  in&ide  of  a  long 
slender  tube,  which  looks  like  a  flower-stalk.  When  the 
flower  has  withered,  and  the  young  fhiit  is  fertilised,  no- 
thing but  the  bottom  of  this  tube  with  ita  contents  remains. 
At  this  period,  a  small  point  prcgeets  from  the  summit  of  the 
young  fruit,  and  gradually  elongates,  curbing  downwards 
towaraa  the  earth.  At  the  same  time  the  stalk  of  the  fruit 
lengthens,  until  the  small  point  strikes  the  earth,  into  which 
the  now  half-grown  fruit  is  speedily  fi»ced,  and  where  it 
finally  ripens  in  what  would  seem  a  most  unnatural  position. 
When  mature,  it  is  a  pale  yellow,  wrinkled,  oblong  pod,  often 
contracted  in  the  middle,  and  containing  two  or  three  seeds 
the  size  of  a  faaxel  nut.  These  are  considered  a  valuaMa 
article  of  food  in  Africa,  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia  and 
America.  In  flavour  ibe  nuts  are  as  sweet  as  an  almond ; 
and  they  yield,  when  pressed,  an  oil  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
that  of  olives. 

The  plant  will  only  grow  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  in  which 
its  pods  can  readfly  be  buried,  and  it  requurea  a  climate  aa 
hot  at  least  as  Uiatof  the  south  of  Fruire.  Ita  stems  grow 
from  one  to  two  feet  high ;  ita  leaves  are  eomposed  of  four 
broad  and  blunt  leaflets :  uid  its  flvmn  are  small  ud  «f  a 
pale  yellow  colour. 

AkA'CHNIDA,  a  class  of  animals  including  spidmv, 
mitas,  and  scorpions,  all  ranked  by  Linnnua  under  Insects, 
but  which  are  very  properly  separated  from  tiiem,  on  account 
of  external  form,  structure,  and  habits.  The  separation 
was  first  made,  we  believe,  by  Fabrioius,  who,  looking  chietly 
at  the  structure  of  the  mouth,  characterised  the  neater 
number  <^  the  animals  now  ranked  under  arachnida,  by 
the  jawi  (marillat  being  homy  and  furnished  with  a  claw 
tUtuigatfii.  M.  Lamarck  afterwards  made  the  arachnida  a 
distinct  class :  but  we  owe  to  H.  ILatreiUe  and  Dr.  Leach  the 
estaUiahment  of  charaetm  moTs  imdse  and  extending  to 
a  greater  number  of  genera.  Uucfa  has  been  done  in  per- 
SaeAng  the  knowledge  their  struct*  >,  mannera,  and 
numerous  species  by  Clerck,  De  Geer,  Walckenaer,  Tra- 
viranua,  Le<m  Dufour,  V'ooi.'i,  Straus-DQrckheim,  Blaek- 
wali,  and  others.  We  shall  condense  into  as  short  a  compass 
aa  we  can  the  most  important  points  investigated  by  these 
naturalists. 

Thb  arachnida  (^cera^  Vircy)  differ  from  insect*  in  having 
no  entouDiB;  in  the  eyes  being  in 
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vA,  even  when  only  two  in  number,  never  being  placed 
ialerally  on  the  head;  in  the  legs  hnng  usually  eight, 
though  in  some  species  six,  and  in  others  ten ;  and  in  their 
respiratory  apparatus  consisting  of  radiated  trachea,  com- 
municating with  a  sort  of  gills  inclosed  in  pouches  in  the 
over  part  of  the  abdomen. 

The  skin  or  crust  of  arachnida  is  In  general  more  leathery 
than  homy ;  but  whether  it  bo  soft,  as  in  most  species,  or 
hard,  as  in  a  few,  it  performs  a  similar  office  to  the  bones  of 
larger  animals  in  giving  sup|[)ort  to  the  soft  parts  and  attach- 
ment to  muscles,  the  legs  being  jointed  upon,  and  radiating 
from,  a  common  breast  plate  (siemum)  externally ;  while, 
according  to  Stntus-Diirckheim,  there  is  also  an  internal 
breast-plate  of  a  gristly  texture  (un  stermtm  cartUapneux 
intirieur)  in  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  two  ends  of  which  are 
directed  forwards. 

The  greater  number  of  the  arachnida  are  carnivorous, 
and  are  fiimishecl  with  appro[^ate  oif;aiis  for  their  predatory 
life.  Some  parasitic  gpedes,  such  as  the  minute  parasite 
mites  iLepti,  De  Geer),  which  we  have  observed  infesting 
numerous  species  of  insects,  from  the  largest  butterflies  to 
the  smallest  gnats,  are  fhmished  with  a  sucker,  in  some  re- 
spects constmcted  like  that  of  the  ^dfly  (7b6antu).  In 
other  species,  there  may  be  distinguished  a  pair  of  upper 
jaws  {mandibvla),  a  pair  of  under  jaws  {maxiUa),  carrying 
jointed  feelers  (palpi),  and  between  them  a  sort  of  tongue 
formed  by  a  projection  from  the  breast  At  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth  is  placed  a  piece  of  a  homy  texture,  which  Savigny, 
LatreiUe,  and  Audouin  term  the  pharynx^  forming  the 
entrance  into  the  gullet  The  gullet  together  with  a  bulging 
on  the  fore  part  of  it,  termed  the  stomach,  as  well  as  the  in- 
testines, run  in  a  straight  line  from  the  pharynx  to  the  vent 
Near  ttie  upjier  portion -of  the  gullet  are  fimnd  laUvaiy 
vessels,  whose  exterior  aperture  is  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
uppw  jaws.  The  saliva  secreted  br  these  vessels  appears  to 
be  poisonoas.  Lower  down  are  the  biliary  vessels,  which 
resemble  those  of  insects. 

In  the  greater  number  of  arachnida,  there  is  a  complete 
and  very  distinct  circulatory  system.  The  heart,  woich 
differs  materially  from  the  dorsal  vessel,  by  some  termed  the 
heart  in  insects,  occupies  the  abdomen,  and  its  pulsations 
may  be  distinguished  externally.  It  is  a  thick  longitudinal 
vessel,  giving  origin  to  a  certain  number  of  arteries,  and  re- 
ceiving veins  hy  which  the  blood  returns  from  the  respiratory 
oi^ns  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  respiratory  oigans  have  two  striking  pecoUuitieB, 
upon  which  M.  Latreille  founded  his  two  great  divisions  of 
arachnida. 

The  division  Aimished  with  air-inpes,  nnrilar  to  those  of 
insects,  comprises  harvest  or  shepherd  spiders  (Phalangia), 
mites,  and  several  other  ^nera.  '  The  presence  of  air-pipes 
(trachSes),'  says  M.  LatreiUe, '  excludes  all  complete  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  distribution  of  blood  to  different  parts, 
and  its  return  from  the  respiratory  organs  to  tlie  heart.' 

The  other  division  of  the  class  comprises  the  numerous 
species  of  spida:«,and  the  scorpions  which  M..Straus-Durck- 
heim  and  Leon  Dufour  place  first  llieir  respiratory  appa- 
ratus consists  of  small  cavities  fbrmed  by  the  union  of  a 
great  number  of  triangular  white  lamins  of  extreme  thin- 
ness. The  number  of  these  is  usually  two,  but  in  some 
species  there  are  four,  and  in  others  eight.  The  external 
apertures  of  these,  termed  spiracles,  and,  as  M.  Latieille 
well  remarks,  otyectionaUy  stigmata,  are  transverse  chinks, 
correspondbig  in  number  with  the  pulmonary  pouches. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  arachnida  is  ganslionie,  con- 
sisting of  nerve-knots  (gangUd).  In  man  and  the  larger 
animals  a  ganglion  u  composed  of  two  substances  similar  to 
the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  of  the  brain,  and 
differs  from  nerves  in  being  firmer  in  texture,  and  covered 
with  a  membrane  of  closer  tissue.  In  the  arachnida  these 
nerve-knots  are  more  concentrated,  if  the  term  may  be  used, 
tfian  in  insects,  and  they  are  uniform  in  composition,  rather 
than  a  chain  of  ganglions  equally  separated.  Hius  in  the 
harvest  spiders  (PA<3o»^a)  there  are  a  pair  of  nerve-knots 
in  front  of  the  gullet,  and  at  the  back  of  the  gullet  a  medul- 
lary mass,  appsiently  consistihg  of  three  ranges  oi  nerve- 
knots  united. 

We  know  nodiing  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  arachnida, 
thmigh  it  is  certain  enough  that  they  do  hear.  Their  eyes 
are  aU  simple,  not  composite,  like  those  of  many  insects. 
*  The  eyes  of  spiders  and  scorpions,'  says  Swammerdam, 
'  are  cxtemaUy  formed  exacUy  in  the  same  manner,  and 
am  smooth,  glittering*  and  wttbout  £viu«is;  and  are  as 


much  dispersed  as  those  that  are  disposed  at  random  over 
the  body.  The  wolf-spider,  which  catcuies  its  prey  by  leaping 
on  it  has  its  eyes  placed  in  HbB  same  manner.'  In  th« 
greater  number  of  spiders  they  are  eight  in  number,  hut  in 
some  six  (Dysdera  and  Segestria),  and  in  others  two  {PAa- 
langium).  The  arrangement  of  the  eyes,  when  more  than 
two,  varies  considerably  in  the  different  genera,  and  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  arranging  them  systematically,  on  the  prin- 
ciple first  ve  believe,  pointed  out  ^  Dr.  Lister,  and  improved 
upon  hy  LatreiUe,  Leach,  and  Walckenaer.  Figures  of 
various  arrangements  of  t^e  eyes  in  spiders  may  be  seen  in 
huect  MisceUatnes,  pp.  129,  126,  after  Audouin. 

With  regard  to  the  sexes,  male  spiders  are  always  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  being  often  not  more  than  one 
fourth  the  size.  The  feelera  {j^tlpC),  also,  in  the  male  are 
fhmtshed  with  organs  at  the  tip,  which  are  of  various  forma, 
but  usually  bulging,  whereas  nie  feelers  in  the  fbma]e  taper 
gradually  to  a  pinnt 

Locking  at  the  size  of  the  female  spider,  an^the  eggs 
which  she  lays,  it  appears  almost  incomprehensible  how  tpey 
oould  be  contained  in  so  small  a  body.  But  by  obawing 
them  more  closely,  it  may  he  discovered  that  they  have  not, 
like  the  eggs  of  birds,  a  hard  shell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
soft  and  compressible.  Accordingly,  before  they  are  laid 
they  lie  in  the  egg-hag  {otxxrium)  within  the  spider's  body, 
squeezed  together  in  a  flat  manner ;  and  only  come  into  a 
globular  form  after  they  are  laid,  partly  in  consequence  of 
me  equal  pressure  of  the  air  on  every  side,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  dew-drops  and  globules  of  quickailver  formed  from 
the  same  cause. 

The  eggs  of  spiders,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  are  in  most 
eases,  though  uot  always,  placed  in  a  roundish  ball,  and.  as 
there  is  noming  in  nature  without  some  good  reason*  if  we 
can  discover  it  ve  may  infor  that  tibis  form  is  desifpied  to 
economize  the  materials  of  the  silken  web,  which  the  mother 
spins  around  them  by  way  of  protection.  Whether  we  an 
right  or  not  in  this  conjecture,  there  can  be  no  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  ball  is  shaped,  as  the  writer  has 
often  observed  the  process.  The  mother  spider,  in  such  cases, 
uses  her  own  body  as  a  ^uge  to  measure  her  work,  in  the 
same  way  as  a  bird  uses  its  body  to  ^uge  the  size  and  form 
of  its  nest  The  spider  first  sproMS  a  thin  coating  of  silk 
as  a  foundation,  taking  care  to  have  this  circular  by  turning 
round  its  body  during  the  process.  It  then,  in  the  same 
manner,  spins  a  raised  border  round  this  till  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  cup,  and  at  this  stage  of  the  work  it  begins  to  lay  its 
eggs  in  the  cup,  not  only  filling  it  with  thwe  up  to  the 
brim,  but  piling  them  up  above  it  into  a  rounded  heap  as 
high  as  the  cup  is  deep.  Hero  then  is  a  cup  flill  of  eggs, 
the  under  half  covered  and  protected  by  the  silken  ^ea  of 
the  cup,  but  the  uppa  still  bare  and  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  cpld.  It  is  now  the  spider's  task  to  cover  these,  and 
the  process  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  that  is,  she  weaves  a 
thick  web  of  silk  all  round  them,  and,  Instead  of  a  cup-shaped 
neat  Uke  some  birds,  the  whole  e^s  are  inclosed  in  a  ball 
much  larger  than  the  body  of  the  spider  that  constructed  it 

There  is  a  singular  mecnanism  for  the  purpcse  of  placing 
the  eggs  in  the  proper  position.  The  eggs,  difl^nt  from 
what  takes  place  in  birds,  are  excluded  m)m  a  cavity  just 
behind  the  breast.  Here  there  is  an  organ  placed  somewhat 
in  form  of  a  hook  or  a  bent  spatula,  whien  the  spider  can 
move  in  such  a  manner  as  to  direct  every  individual  egg 
which  H  lays  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  nert-cup,  where  it 
wishes  it  to  he  placed.  The  sense  of  touch  m  this  organ 
must  of  course  he  very  acute,  as  by  touch  it  must  he  wholly 
guided,  for  its  eyes,  though  eight  in  number,  and  very 
piercing,  are  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  um 
cannot  he  brought  vrithin  sight  of  the  nest 

The  hatching  of  the  e^aof  one  species  (Epeira  cHadeou^ 
has  been  traced  with  great  minuteness,  and  the  succeaave 
evolution  of  the  embryo  figured  with  great  skill,  by  M. 
Herold  of  Marburg. 

M.  LatreiUe,  whose  method  has  been  generally  followed 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arranges  the  atachnid« 
into  two  orders : — 

I.  Arachnida  pulmonaria,  or  ptUmonata,  distinguished 
by  having  pulmonary  cavities  for  the  purposes  of  respiration, 
and  from  six  to  eight  simple  eyes. 

n.  Jraehitida  trachemOt  or  traekearia,  distinguished  by 
having  air-pipes  (MmAas),  like  insects,  and  more  Aan  Ihur 
simple  eyes. 

Each  w  these  orders  comprises  a  n^her  of  generm  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  thm^vrgpn  ^^"^OO^lC 
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ABACK,  or  ARRAC.  Thia  word  is  derived  from  the 
Arabic  word  ttrai,  which  properly  signifies  pertpiraiion  ; 
hence  Juke,  tap^  and  thus,  lastly,  ardent  jr^t'f.  Under 
mrions  modes  of  spelling  it  iS' employed  as  a  general  name 
for  distilled  spirits  along  the  northern  eoast  m  Africa,  in- 
doding  Egypt,  over  all  Ana,  and  even  in  the  north  and 
eastern  parts  of  Europe.  This  spirit  is  prepared  from  different 
BobataDces,  more  especially  from  sweet  juice  (toddy^  ex- 
tracted from  the  nnexpanded  fiowm  of  different  species  of 
the  palm  tribe.  ]d  Ceylon,  when  a  large  qnantity  of  arack 
is  manafadnred,  it  is  entirely  distilled  from  eoco-nat  tree 
toddy.  [See  Coco-itiJT  Tuti.]  Soma  authors  assert  that 
toddy  is  extracted  from  the  branches  of  palm-trees,  and 
•Ten  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem,  hut  erroneonsly.  The 
*  toddy  topes,'  or  coco-nat  tree  orchards,  are  very  extensive 
in  Ceylon,  and  their  prodace  is  collected  for  the  distillalK<Hi 
of  ar&ck,  and  the  msnn&ctare  of  sugar  and  oil. 

In  Ceylon,  when  it  is  intended  to  anw  toddy  from  a  tope, 
the  toddy-dimwer  nleets  a  tree  of  easy  ucent  near  to  the 
centre  of  the  tope,  the  atam  vi  whiA  he  aniTonndi  with  a 
number  of  bands  made  of  creepers,  about  a  foot  distant 
from  one  another.  Upon  these  bands  he  ascends  the  tree, 
and  by  means  of  the  at«ns  of  creeping  plants  or  coir  ropes, 
he  connects  the  heads  of  a  nambwr  of  trees,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  lASB  from  tree  to  tiee  in  the  anbseqnent  operation 
of  collecting  the  produce. 

The  ordinary  implements  of  a  toddy-drawer  are  a  lai^e 
broad  knife,  which  he  carries  in  a  coffer  or  basket  suspended 
by  a  cord  tied  ronnd  his  body ;  a  mallet,  consistine  of  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  about  a  foot  in  length  ;  and  the  sbeU  of  a  urge 
gourd,  which  is  suspended  round  his  waist.  When  a  tree 
is  in  a  state  fit  for  yielding  sweet  juice,  the  toddy-drawer 
lies  the  flowering  spath  in  diffsrent  vj^^t  means  of 
the  white  leaves  of  young  branches.  This  process  has  the 
e^et  of  preventing  a  bnd  from  blowing.  The  spath  is 
thm  bruised  alooff  its  whole  length  by  means  of  slight 
blows  with  the  mallet  or  bat  of  hard  wood.  Thia  operation 
occupies  a  few  minates,  and  requires  to  be  regularly  re- 
peated every  morning  and  evening  for  six  or  seven  days. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  spath  has  been  lied,  a  few  inches 
of  it  is  cut  off,bv  means  of  tbe  broad  knife.  Two  or  three 
d^s  after  it  is  thus  truncated,  sweet  juice  exudes  from  the 
cut  surface,  which  is  received  in  an  earthenware  vessel 
attached  to  the  spath.  The  liqnor  issues,  drop  by  drop, 
and  a  good  heallhy  blocsom  will  yield  from  two  to  four 
English  pints  in  twenty-four  hoars,  and  continue  to  afford 
that  qnantity  for  a  period  extending  from  three  to  five 
weeks.  As  the  ooeo-nnt  tree  blossoms  every  four  or  five 
weeks,  two  spaths  on  one  tree  sometimes  yield  sweet  jnice 
at  thm  same  time.  The  toddy^rawer  generally  aacenw  the 
trees,  for  the  purpue  of  collecting  the  sweet  juice  that  has 
ended  into  the  toddy  pots,  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
to  cnt  off  a  fresh  pcnlion  of  the  flowering  spath.  The  toddy 
is  poured  from  the  earthen  vessels  into  the  gourd,  which 
is  conveyed  to  the  gronnd  by  means  of  a  line.  The  gourd 
ia  emptied  into  a  large  vessel  1^  a  peistm  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  and  drawn  np  by  the  tod^-drawer  for  the  purpose  of 
being  refilled. 

Arack  may  be  distilled  from  todd^  the  same  day  it  is 
drawn  from  the  tree,  but  sometimes  this  operation  is  delayed 
until  itbecomes  sour.  Theprocessof  distiUalion  is  carried  on 
in  the  maritime  provinces  in  copper  stills,  but  in  the  interior 
of  the  island  earthen  vessels  are  chiefly  employed.  Toddy 
yields  by  distillation  about  one-eighth  part  of  proof-spirit. 

On  the  peninsnia  of  India,  arack  is  distilled  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Boitia  lOMifoUat  Tell  mee  (Vinaafeui),  the 
JftfAwoA-tree,  and  tbe  Bama  Jat^oHa.  Mahwah-arack 
may  be  procured  at  the  xate  of  an  English  ^t  for  less 
than  one  penny. 

Arack  is  prepared  in  the  island  of  Java,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  ibtsip,  from  a  mixture  of  molasses^ 
pahn-vine,  and  rice,  in  the  tollowii^  proportions. 

Molasses  62  parts 

PalmrWine  (toddy)  ....  3  ditto 
Itice   .   3A  ditto 

100  parts  of  these  materials  yield  S3}  of  proof  spirit. 

The  rice  is  first  boiled,  and  ^ter  being  cooled,  a  quantitv 
of  yeast  is  added  to  it  and  pressed  into  baskets.  Each 
basket  is  placed  over  a  tub  for  about  eight  days,  during 
whid)  time  a  quantity  of  flaid  passes  through  the  basket 
into  the  tab ;  this  flnid  is  added  to  the  molanes  and  toddy 
in  large  fsnnenting  vats,  where  the  mixture  ia  allowed  to 
xonain  until  it  is  fit  for  diitillation. 


I  In  most  parts  of  Tnik^.  ataek  (niftt)  is  made  from  tbe 
sfcms  of  grapes.  It  it  fUvoured  witii  aniseed,  and  some- 
tiinaB  eontaina  a  solutkm  of  gum-mastw.  The  mountain 
Tartars  distil  it  ftom  sloes,  eldw  berries,  wild  crapes,  plums, 
&e..  and  the  Calmuck  Tartars  distil  it  from  milk. 

Ceylon  exportt  annually,  uid  tea  tbe  most  part  to  the 
presidetunes  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  tnm  5000  to 
6000  leaguers  of  arack,  each  containing  150  gallons.  The 
custom  duty  on  the  exportation  of  arack  amounts  to  20  per 
cent  ad  vaiorgm,  and  in  1813,  the  Madras  government  im- 
posed an  excise  duty  of  440  per  cent,  upon  Ceylon  manu- 
factured spirits.  The  prime  cost  of  arack  at  Colombo  varies 
from  8<f.  to  \Qd.  per  gallon.  Ceylon  arack  is  superior  tc 
Batavian  arack,  and  it  commonly  brings  a  hit^her  price  of 
from  10  to  1 5  per  cent  on  the  peninsula  of  India,  tiian  Java- 
nese manufactured  spirits.  The  quantity  and  estimated 
valne  of  arack  exported  from  Ceylon  in  1825  amounted 
to  611,218  gallons,  value  21,600^.  which  is  at  tbe  rate  of 
nearly  8^  per  gallon.  The  following  is  a  aohedule  of 
duties  le^d  on  the  coeo*|int  plantatiwcis  in  Ceylon,  average 

three  years,  1827-8-9.  -whith  will  show  the  importance 
of  the  manufhetura  of  amok  in  poUtioal  and  otKumernsl 
points  of  ^ew. 

IMstillinK  of  arack     .....  £3.644 

Hetail  of  ditto   24.975 

Export  of  ditto   3,136 

Export  of  coir    153 

Export  of  jaggery      ......  162 

Export  of  copperas   1,539 

Export  of  ooco-nuts   1.551 

Export  of  coco-nut  oil    ....  413 

£  35,573 

The  tariff  duty  levied  upon  arack  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  15*.  6d.  per  gallon.  (See  Marsh^rs 
CoiOribution  to  a  Natural  and  Eamomiad  History  qftha 
Coeo-ma  7>m;  and  Bartolaoei  on  tke  JReMWu  ami  Com- 
twree  qf  CwUm,) 

ARAD  ISLAND.   [See  Bahkiin.1 

AR^CMETBR.   [See  Hyorohbtbk.] 

ARiBOSTYLE.  This  is  a  term  composed  of  two  Greek 
words,  dpoiAf,  signifying  rorv  or  /ew,  thin,  toeak,  and  <n-£Xo£, 
a  column.  It  is  used  ^  writers  on  architecture,  who  follow 
the  absurd  system  of  Yitruvius,  as  a  name  for  one  of  what 
he  terms  *  ne  five  species  of  temples.*  As  the  term  itself 
imports,  it  refors  rather  to  the  airangemoit  of  cudumns  than 
to  the  compoailion  or  stmctute  of  a  temple.  Hie  kind  of 
temple  called  aieostyle  is,  according  to  Vitniviua  himself^ 
that  in  wlucfa  *  the  columns  are  pla^  mrae  distant  from 
each  other  than  in  foct  they  ought  to  be.'  This,  the  com 
mentators  npcm  that  writer  say,  is  when  the  space  between 
columns,  (v  the  intorcolumniation,  is  from  four  to  five 
diameters.  The  aneostyle  intorcolumniation  is  generally 
assigned  by  the  same  authorities  to  what  in  the  Vitruvian 
sTstem  is  called  the  Tnscan  order ;  for  as  the  remains  of 
the  more  classical  architectural  works  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  which  the  system  profeavtt  to  be  based,  exhibit 
no  examples  of  either  the  aiteostyle  intercolumniation,  or  of 
the  Tuscan  order  of  cidumns,  each  could  with  safety  be  as- 
signed to  the  other.  Hie  east  or  maritet  fkont  tit  St.  Paul's 
church.  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  exhiUts  an  examide 
of  what  the  Mlowers  <^  VitruTins  would  term  a  Tuscan 
portioa  in  anfu,  thovgh  tiie  ccdumns  axe  hardly  set  widely 
enough  to  come  np  to  the  character  wfaioh  they  have 
assigned  to  the  arsBOBtyie  intetodmnniatiott.    [See  idao 

EUSTYLB.] 

ARjBOSYSTYLE.  This  term  is  compounded  of  arteo 
and  tyttyle,  and  was  formed  to  designate  an  arrange- 
ment of  columns  not  mentioned  by  Yitruvius.  Tlie 
French  architect,  Perrault  is  understood  to  have  introduced 
the  term  amosyst^le  to  designate  an  alternately  very  wide 
and  very  narrow  mteroolumniation,  or,  what  is  familiariy 
called  coupled  columns.  This  arrangement  is  alternately 
areBOttf^ — eolunuu  too  far  apart ;  utatystyh — columna  too 
(dose  together. 

PerrauU's  ibont  o.  the  palace  of  the  Loime  in  Paris,  the 
wertem  nortioo  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  the  porticoes,  pavi- 
liiRiSt  and  odonnades  of  the  Pimlioo  salaee,  and  numhorless 
other  edificea  in  London,  exemplify  the  peculiarly  inel^ant 
mode  of  arranging  eolunuu  wlueh  tbe  term  anBOsystyle  da- 
■ignates. 

ABAFAT  iathename  of  a  hill  nea^l![Mcj^,vtitnb  m- 
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ending  to  the  belief  of  th»  HohammeduH.  Adan*  eon- 
dwsted  Inr  the  angfll  Gabriel,  met  Eve,  after  ^ey  had  been 
leparated  for  two  hundred  years,  in  consequence  of  thnr  dis- 
obedienoe,  and  banishment  from  Paradise.  The  Mussulman 
pilgrims,  after  having  visited  the  tovn  of  Mecca,  perferm 
their  devotions  on  Mount  AnUat  on  a  fixed  day,  the  ninth 
of  I>su'lhijjah,  the  last  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year. 
Burekhardt,  who,  in  1814,  visited  those  territories  which  the 
Mobammedana  regard  as  sacred,  in  the  disguise  of  a  luyi  or 
pilgrim,  describes  Mount  Arafat  as  a  granite  hill,  rising  on 
the  north-east  side  of  a  ]dain,  doaely  encompassed  bymoun- 
tains,  but  separmted  fam  them  bv  a  rocky  valky.  The  hill 
is,  aeooiding  to  him»  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
circuit ;  its  aides  are  sloping,  and  its  summit  is  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  *  On  the  eastwn 
aide/  says  he,  '  broad  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top,  and  a 
btoad  unpaved  path  on  the  western,  over  rude  masses  of 
granite,  with  which  its  declivity  is  covered.  After  mounting 
about  forty  steps,  we  find  a  spot  a  little  on  the  left,  caU^ 
Modaa  Seydoa  Adam,  where,  according  to  Mohammedan 
tradition,  the  angel  Gabriel  first  instructed  Adam  how  to 
adore  his  Creator.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  place  is 
shown  where  Mohammed  used  to  take  his  station  during  the 
pilgrimage  ;  a  small  chapel  formerly  stood  over  it,  but  this 
was  destroyed  by  the  'Wafababites.  The  steps  and  the  sum- 
mit are  covered  with  handkerchief^  to  receive  the  pious  gifts 
of  the  pilgrims.   The  top  of  the  hill  commands  an  extmsive 

Srospect.  Several  large  reservoirs  lined  with  stone  are 
ispened  over  the  plain ;  they  are  filled  from  a  fine  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Mecca  with  fresh  water  from  the 
eastern  mountains.'  From  the  summit  of  Arafttt,  Burek- 
hardt counted  about  three  thousand  tents  scattered  over 
the  plain ;  but  the  greater  number  of  the  pilgrims  were  vrith- 
out  tonts.  The  number  of  persons  assembled  here  from  all  the 
Mohammedan  countries  he  estimated  at  about  se^'enty  thou- 
sai^  and  that  of  the  camels  at  th>m  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand,  '  There  is,  perhaps,'  says  he,  *  no  spot  on  earth 
where,  in  so  small  a  place,  such  a  diversity  of  languages  are 
heard ;  I  reckoned  about  forty,  and  have  no  doubt  that  there 
were  many  more.'  The  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  at 
Mount  Ara&t  consists  in  a  procession  of  all  the  pilgnms 
towards  the  hill,  the  udes  of  vhioh  they  oorer  from  top  to 
bottom ;  and  in  hearing  a  sermon,  which  is  usually  ddivmnd 
by  the  kadhi  of  Mecca,  and  which  lasts  from  about  three 
odook  in  the  aftwnoon  till  sunset.  No  pilgrim,  although 
he  may  have  visited  all  the  holy  places  of  Mecca,  is  entitled 
to  the  name  of  he^  unless  he  has  been  present  on  this 
occasion.  (See  Burckhordt's  Travels  in  Arabia,  London, 
1629,  8vo.  VoL  ii.  p.  40,  &c.) 

A'RAGON,  or  ARRAGON,  kingdom  of,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Spain,  situated  between  40°  and  42°  55'  N.  lat., 
35'  £.  and  1°  55'  W.  long.,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Catalonia  and  part  of  Valencia ;  by  Navarra  and  Old 
Castile  on  the  west ;  on  the  south  by  Valencia ;  and  on 
the  north  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  extends,  in  its  greatest 
length,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
and  two  hundred  fton  wwth  to  south.  Anom  may  be 
omnpared  to  a  large  basin  surmmded  on  all  siiua  \iy  moun- 
tains. The  Pyimaan  diain  and  its  Bmifloations  separate 
it  from  Fkance*  the  Siems  of  Bfolina  and  Cumms  frcm 
CastOe,  and  those  of  Morella  from  Valencia.  The 
princii»l  of  these  mountains  is  the  great  Pyrenean 
chain.  The  ofieto  of  this  range,  which  penetrate  into 
Angon,  ibrm  a  number  of  lateral  vidleys  with  a  rapid  sbtpe 
to  tiie  south.  Taking  Mouto  Perdido  or  Mont  P«du,  elevatBd 
1  l,16S  feet  above  the  sea,  as  a  central  point,  the  range  de- 
scends westward  in  eight  successive  steps  to  the  ocean. 
On  the  east,  the  same  gradual  descent  is  observed  as  far 
as  the  frontier  of  Catalonia,  where  it  rises  again  in  the 
PenaMaladetato  11,424  feet;  it  again  descends  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  Andorra,  where  it  rues  in  the  Moncal  to  10,663  feet; 
frtmi  whioh  point  it  makes  anotiier  indination,  and  rises 
again  in  the  Canigd  to  0  Ul  t  ai^  tiwtt  makes  a  Tspid  descent 
to  the  Heditaranaan.  lliis  eiicumstnnee  at  first  led  to 
^  emneous  idea  that  the  Caoigd  was  the  lughest  point 
of  the  range,  for  a  speetebs  on  ito  summit  m^t  observe 
the  chain  appear  to  descend  In  all  directions,  while  the 
distance  diminished  the  apparent  height  of  the  other 
summits ;  but  by  sxaet  measuTemento  ttus  error  has  been 
rectifled. 

The  first  valley  of  Aragon  which  we  find  in  the  Pyrenean 
fdisin,  as  we  advance  from  the  eas^  is  that  of  Benasque,  the 
aa^talof  whkdi  is  the  town  of  the  same  nametwith  a 


and  a  custon-^ionae.  Pnoesding  westwards,  we  find  the  val- 
leys of  Bi6,  Brot6»  Tena.  the  oa^al  of  which  last  is  Sallen,  in 
the  centre  of  the  range :  about  two  miles  fbm  Sallen  is  t^ 
source  of  the  river  Galley  (an  affluent  of  the  Ebro),  aud 
not  far  from  it  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Pantioosa ;  then 
follows  the  valley  of  Canfrimc  (the  Puerto,  or  opening 
which  bears  that  name,  is  6  7 1 3  feet  high) ;  those  of  Aragiies, 
Hecho;  and  the  last,  Ajis6,  on  &e  frontier  of  Navarra. 
Every  valley  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  by  the  gigantic 
ofisets  of  the  Pyrenees,  which,  running  in  an  irregular 
southern  direction  from  the  main  mass,  form  these  lateral 
vallqra.  All  the  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  in  this  part  are 
covered  with  snow  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  even  in 
June  it  is  fbund  five  or  six  feet  deep.  The  secondaiy  ohaiQ 
of  this  province  is  that  called  by  some  geographers  the 
Iberian,  which  runs  in  a  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  under 
the  names  ofMontes  deOca.  5436;  Sierra  deMoncayo  (the 
Mens  Caunus  of  the  antients),  elevated  4921  feet;  Sierra  de 
Molina,  4488;  Sierra  of  Teruel,  4331,  at  the  city  of  that 
name ;  and  then  enters  Valencia,  and  termmates  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  near  the  desierto  of  las  PcUnuu. 

Almost  all  the  rivers  of  Aragon  have  their  source  in 
these  two  chains  of  mounteins,  and  run  in  diflisrent  direc- 
tions to  their  common  receptacle,  the  Ebro,  This  river 
crosses  the  province  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  and  divides  it  into 
two  parts  almost  equal.  Its  affluenta  on  the  right  luuik 
within  Aragon  are,  the  Hneoha*  Jaloo,  Huerva,  Agues, 
Martin,  Guadalope  and  Matarrana,  vhioh  latter  serves  as  the 
line  of  boundary  between  Angim  and  Catiduna;  and  on 
&e  left,  the  Arvo,  Aragon,  GaU^o.  and  Segre.  (See  Euro.) 

Several  roads  cross  the  province,  passing  through  all  the 
principal  towns.  The  Canal  Imperial  de  Aragon  was  com- 
menced in  1529,  by  order  of  (Jharles  V.  The  water  was 
taken  from  the  Ebro  at  Fontellas ;  a  basin  and  a  house 
were  constructed  three  miles  below  Tudela  in  NB^'a^Ta,  and 
the  canal  was  continued  parallel  to  the  river.  This  work 
was  abandoned,  and  remained  unfinished  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred yoars.  Under  Charles  III.,  in  1 772,  the  conduct  of  the 
undertaking  was  entrusted  to  Don  Ramon  Pignatolli,  a  man 
of  great  activity  and  skill,  under  whose  direction  it  was  con- 
tinued and  carried  six  miles  below  Zaragozo.  This  canal 
crosses  the  Hueoha,  Jalon,  and  Guerva.  If  we  consider 
it  with  respect  to  ite  width,  we  may  assuredly  say  that  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  but  the  benefib  derived  at 
present  frum  it  are  very  hiGonuderable,  There  is  sufficient 
water  for  vessels  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  t«is,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  canal  not  reaching  the  sea  the  trade  is  very 
limited :  if  ever  the  original  project  is  completed,  and  the 
navigation  continued  to  Tortosa,  the  advanti^es  which 
Aragon,  Navarra,  and  Catalonia  will  derive  from  it  are  in- 
calculable. In  1819,  the  produce  of  this  canal  amounted  to 
about  13,352^.  The  object  of  this  canal  is  double,  being 
designed  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation. 

The  climate  of  Aragon  varies  according  to  the  elevation 
and  particular  situation  ofthedifTerent  districts,  but  in  gene- 
ral, except  on  the  mountainous  parts,  it  is  adapted  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  temperate  climates.  The  winds  that 
chiefly  prevail  are  the  CSerzo,  or  N.W.,  and  the  Bochomo, 
w  8.B.  These  two  continue  dnring  nine  numths  in  the 
year.  The  period  tiiat  the  S.  or  S.W.  blows  is  very  sh«t. 
The  W.,  which  the  Aragonese  call  /agueSo,  and  the  Cas- 
tilians /avom'o,  is  always  welcomed  by  the  husban^an,  as 
it  never  fails  to  bring  along  with  it  abundant  showers,  which 
are  favourable  to  vegetation. 

The  productions  of  the  soil  are,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats, 
Indian  com,  leguminous  vegetables,  esparto,  or  Spanish 
broom,  tiax,  hemp,  sumach,  barilla,  mad^r,  saffron,  liquo- 
rice, fruits,  oil,  wine,  and  timber.  The  productions  of 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 

auitiksBver,  cobut,  alum,  jet,  coals  (near  the  source  of 
le  Martin,  a  tributary  of  the  Ebro),  and  copperas ;  few 
of  these  mines  are  now  worked.  The  chief  mine  is  one 
of  rock-salt  at  the  village  of  Remolinos,  near  Alagon, 
which  BOTt^  Aragon  and  Catalonia  with  this  articlo. 
Peat  earth,  which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Holluid, 
is  fbmid  in  the  district  of  Teruel,  and  used  for  fiieL  The 
mountuns  abound  in  game;  wolves  s^d  bears  are  likewise 
found,  and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  feed  in  the  vallej's. 
Before  the  Peninsular  war,  the  number  of  sheep  was 
2,050,000  heads.  The  rivers  produce  exquisite  fish,  parti- 
cularly trouts  and  eels;  of  the  latter,  the  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  a  lake,  or  rather  pond,  near  Alcaois.  The  pro- 
duce of  grain  and  wine  is  mon  than  safl^eient  fialthe  ooa- 
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nmptioii ;  bat  dwn  is  s  deflineiiey  of  horDed*«atde  and 
mules,  which  are  anpidied  ftom  France.  The  htdiutry  of 
Aragon  is  very  limited,  and  consists  principally  in  manu- 
foetorioBf^common  cloth,  hemp  sandals,  sacks,  and  cordage, 
bats,  leather,  paper,  ear^enware,  and  some  iron-foundries. 

Aragon  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  impr^nated  with 
salt ;  the  vater  of  many  of  its  rivers  is  as  saline  as  that  of 
the  sea,  particularly  the  spring  near  Bi^araloz.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  GaUocanta,  between  Bello  and  Tomos, 
f^ci  and  other  sea  plants  are  found.  Thermal  springs  are 
abundant  both  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberian  chain. 

The  province  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts,  or  corregi- 
mientos,  viz.,  Albarracin,  Alcaniz,  Barbastro,  Benavarre, 
Boija,  Calatayud,  Cinco-villas,  Datoea,  Huesca,  Jaca,  Tara- 
zona,  Terael,  and  Zaragoza ;  the  ca|^tals  of  these  districts 
ore  the  towns  of  the  same  name,  which  an  likewise  the 
principal  towns  in  the  provinoa. 

The  population  of  Aragon,  according  to  the  census  <rf 
1803,  amounted  to  657,376  np<m  a  anrhee  of  1232|  square 
leagues;  the  number  of  souls  for  a  square  league  being 
533,  a  proportion  by  no  means  great,  even  if  we  consider 
that  mountains  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  surftux.  ( Antilton.) 
Asso  states  the  area  at  2000  square  leagues,  of  25  to  a 
degree,  which  is  eqoal  to  about  19,346  English  square 
miles. 

Aragon  contains  1  archbishopric,  6  bishoprics,  8  col- 
legiate churches,  1396  parishes,  228  convents  of  both 
sexes,  29  military  commanderies,  83  hospitals,  2  uni- 
versities, 12  cities,  239  villages,  688  hamlets.  Like  the 
rest  of  iba  peninsula,  Aragon  was  sut^esBively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Garth^inians,  Romans,  and  Goths.  When 
the  Arabs  invaded  Spain,  those  Aragonese  who  escaped 
the  sword  <^  the  invaders  sought  a  refhi^  in  tbe  fast- 
nesses of  the  Pyrenees,  where  tbey  assembled  together  in 
the  Tallev  of  Sobrarbe  in  Navarra,  and  chose  for  their  leader 
Gania  uiguez,  called  ako  In^  Arista,  on  account  of  his 
nimbleness,  about  a.d.  819.  They  stipulated  with  him  that 
since  by  common  consent  they  had  elected  him  their  chief, 
and  put  him  in  potwession  of  the  territory  which  they  had 
wrested  from  tbe  Moors,  he  was  bound  to  swear  to  them, 
first,  to  maintain  their  ftteros,  or  privileges,  and  to  improve 
them ;  secondly,  to  divide  with  them  the  territory  he  should 
conquer  from  the  enemy ;  not  to  enact  laws  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  bis  subjects ;  not  to  declare  war,  or 
make  either  peace  or  trace  wiUi  any  sovereign,  without  the 
assent  of  twelve  of  the  most  noble  and  twelve  of  the  oldest 
and  wisest  men  of  the  country.  The  chief  agreed  to 
these  conditions,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever  violated  the 
compact  established  between  them,  they  were  free  from 
their  engagement,  and  might  elect  another  chief,  either 
Christian  or  P^an  (Znrita,  oook  L  ch.  v.  p.  9).  The  Ara- 
gonese, not  content  with  setting  these  bormdaries  to  tbe 
royal  authority,  created  a  magistrate  or  officer  peculiar  to 
them,  whom  tbey  deuominatra  the  Juttieia.  This  officer 
was  the  guardian  of  the  laws  and  the  mediator  between  the 
king  end  the  people.  He  was  at  first  appointed  by  the  king 
and  the  Cortes  together,  and  his  office  was  for  life.  His 
person  and  property  were  sacred ;  he  was  the  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  law :  to  him  both  king  and  subjects  applied  for 
redress  against  wrong :  his  decisions  were  without  appeal, 
and  he  was  only  answerable  to  the  nation  duly  assembled 
in  Ctstes.  Onoe  elected,  he  could  neither  be  arbitrarily 
Temoved  by  any  power,  nor  renounce  the  ofllce.  He  had  two 
snlMtitntes,  or  lieutenants,  to  act  for  him,  when  be  was 
unable  to  perform  his  duties.  These  officers  were  at  first 
appointed  by  him,  and  emoyed  the  same  privileges  as  he 
did.  Both  the  justicia  and  his  substitutes  were  chosen  from 
the  order  of  caballeros,  or  middle  class  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons.  In  1461,  a  law  was  enacted  by  which 
the  kings  were  empowered  to  nominate  the  deputies  of  the 
justicia.  Tbe  Cortes  deposited  in  a  box  the  names  of  eight 
individuals  as  candidates  for  that  office,  out  of  which  the 
king  chose  two  by  lot,  when  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  those  whose  term  had  expired,  or  who  had  died. 
Their  office  lasted  only  three  yMfs,  and  none  could  be  re- 
elected before  the  same  number  of  yean  had  elapsed.  It  is 
impossOde  to  say  when  Ae  office  <a  the  justicia  began ; 
Zorita  and  all  the  o&er  historians  of  Arag(ni  make  its 
creation  contemporary  with  that  of  the  fuero  of  Sobrarbe, 
but  no  mention  is  made  <tf  the  justicia  before  the  conquest 
of  Zaragoza. 

The  Cortes  were  composed  of  fbur  brtaioi,  or  orders,~tha 
eeolesiMtios,  the  nobiU^,  Hw  oahaUeros,  and  the  peo^. 


The  ecdedastics  were  not  admitted  into  the  Cortes  unh 
1301.  (Blanca's  Moth  de  Protxder  m  Cortet,  ch.  vi  p.  14.) 
The  first  C<n1es.  where  the  brazo  of  the  utuvertidadgs  or  com- 
mons is  distinctly  mentioned,  are  those  of  Monzon,  in  II31. 
These  orders  formed  one  house.  Every  brazo  gave  its  vote 
separately,  and  the  majori^  in  each  brazo  decided  the  vote  of 
that  brazo,  but  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  four  brazos  was 
requisite  to  the  enactment  of  any  law.  Any  individual  might 
stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  by  giving  his  veto  in 
writing.  The  number  of  the  nobles  that  generally  sat  in  the 
Cortes  were  eight ;  the  ecclesiastic  brazo  consisted  of  twenty- 
three,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  returned  members  were 
thirty-one.  The  number  of  the  members  fin-  the  cities  and 
boroughs  vras  not  fixed.  In  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoza,  a.d. 
1163,  fifteen  deputies  from  that  ci^>  besides  many  from 
Huesca,  Jaca,  Calatwud,  Darooa,  and  Tarazona  were  pre* 
sent;  and  those  of  Lerida,  in  1214,  were  attended  l^  ten 
deputies  from  every  ]aind[«l  city  and  borough  in  the  realmu 
Thus  Aragon  had  a  popular  representation  nearly  a  cen- 
tury bdbre  any  other  nation  in  Europe. 

The  Cortes  were  summoned  by  the  king,  and  were 
also  dissolved  by  him.  After  the  convocatwn,  they  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
The  adjournment  was  made  by  the  justicia:  if  before  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  in  virtue  of  his  authority,  as  tuat  of 
the  Cortes ;  and  if  after,  by  the  order  of  the  king  and  at  the 
will  of  the  Cortes  themselves.  When  the  king  absented 
himself  from  the  place  where  the  Cortes  were  assembled, 
they  were  dissolved.  The  king  presided  in  the  Cortes  in 
person,  and  when  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  that  body  em- 
powered the  crown  prince,  or  some  other  individual  of  the 
royal  family,  to  supply  his  place. 

On  the  (qiening  of  the  assembly,  a  discourse  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  bog.  called  the  proposieion.  In  former 
times  every  brazo  answered  separately  to  the  speech  from 
the  crown,  but  subseauently  the  arebbishop  of  Zaragoza 
addressed  the  king  in  tbe  name  of  the  four  brazos.  On  the 
first  sitting  eveiy  brazo  appointed  a  certain  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  their  respective  order  to  prepare  and  put  in  a  pro- 
per shape  the  matters  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
general  assembly.  These  were  called  jwwBOUffiitWM,  or  pro- 
moters, and  tratadore9,  or  discussers.  Of  the  promovedores, 
two  were  so  by  virtue  of  their  office,  viz.,  tbe  archbishop  of 
Zaragoza  for  the  ecclesiastic,  and  the  jurado  of  the  same 
ci^  for  the  commons :  the  rest  were  elected  by  their  res- 
pective brazos.  Tbe  promovedores  proposed  the  subsets 
and  petitions  which  w»e  to  be  subjected  to  discussion, 
and  the  tratadores  examined  and  arranged  them  in  proper 
order. 

From  die  first  opening  of  the  Cortes,  the  justicia  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  a  place  below  the  thnme  to  hear  the  grm^«t, 
or  grievances,  which  any  Aragonese  bod  to  make  agamst 
any  individual,  high  or  low,  for  infiractions  of  the  JueroSt 
and  *  this,*  says  Martel.  'was  not  done  by  way  of  suppli- 
cation, but  as  a  matter  of  right'  Certain  officers  called 
reeqjadores  and  examtnadores  de  greuget,  or  collectors  and 
examiners  of  grievances,  were  appointed,  to  decide  whether 
the  complaint  presented  was  a  constitutional  greuge  or  not. 
When  the  king  or  tfny  of  his  ministers  were  affected  by  the 
greuge,  he  was  excluded  at  the  time  of  ^ving  the  sentence, 
whi(m  was  jmrnounced  hj  the  justicia  and  the  Cortes. 
Bodi  tbe  positive  infraction  of  the  law,  and  the  nonfulfil- 
ment  of  it,  were  a  subject  of  greuge.  As  these  complaints 
were  more  frequenttv  made  by  persons  of  rank,  some  have 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  was  a  privilege  of  the  nobi- 
lity :  but  Blancas  says,  that  if  any  officer  of  the  crown  had 
put  to  the  torture  (a  thing  contrary  to  the  fueros)  the  most 
miserable  fbrmer  of  the  meanest  village  in  the  kingdom, 
the  latter  bad  a  right  to  complain  to  the  Cortes,  and  lie 
should  not  only  be  attended  to,  but  oven  be  frimished  by 
the  nation  with  the  necessary  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  cause. 

Tbe  tervido  or  supplies  were  granted  by  the  Cortes,  but 
not  until  the  several  petitions  of  the  deputies  had  been  first 
granted.  In  former  times,  it  was  not  called  servicio,  but 
prt^Urta  or  soeorro,  offer  or  succour,  and  was  made  not  in 
money,  but  in  men.  The  first  time  that  the  kings  of 
Aragon  asked  for  the  servicio  in  money  was  at  the  Cortes  ci 
Monzon,  1376,  when  Pedro  IV,  demanded  a  certain  sum  le 
pav  one  thousand  lancers  to  continue  his  war  with  Frano^ 
*  The  deputies,'  says  Blancas,  *  were  amazed  at  this  novelty 
never  befcare  hescd  of  in  the  kingdom,  and  answered  hi/ 

highness,  "that  the  Aragonese  were accustomed  tc 
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serve  thsir  kings  except  with  their  persons ;  that  it  was  the 
Jews  and  Moors  that  served  theirs  irith  money." '  The  fol- 
lowing atiU  more  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  the  same  his- 
tonan:— In  the  Cortes  of  Teruel,  20th  of  March,  1428, 
Miser  Juan  de  MaivoiUen,  treasurer  to  the  queen,  pre- 
sented to  the  tratadores  of  the  Cortes  and  the  king  an 
humble  petition  from  la  SeSora  Reina,  requesting  some 
pecuniarv  assistance  for  her  support;  to  which  tlwy  an- 
swered that  Biu!h  a  thing  had  never  bolwe  bem  ^me,  and  it 
was  their  opnim  that  it  eovld  not  be  done  without  gnat 
detriment  to  ttnir  liberties;  atbing  which  bSffMoraAeuM 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  wish,  aim  therefore  they  begged 
5uilferce  to  bear  patiently  their  refusal.  On  the  treasurer's 
requesting  them  to  consider  again,  both  the  petition  and  the 
answer  they  had  given,  their  reply  was,  that  they  stood  firm 
to  what  they  had  said,  and  thcr^  neither  could  nor  would 
alter  it  in  the  least.  In  1383,  Pedro  IV.  obtained  of  the 
Cortes  a  loan  of  60,000  florins,  about  9000/.,  a  bum  tomar, 
to  be  duly  returned.  In  1412.  another  sum  was  lent  to 
Feniando  I.  upon  the  same  condition.  In  course  of  time 
these  debts  were  remitted  to  the  kings,  and  by  little  and 
little,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  granting  supplies  of 
money,  the  first  of  which  was  the  one  made  to  Fernando  al 
Catohoo,  for  tito  otrnquest  of  ^Dmis  and  Bngia.  The  ocdi- 
naiy  ocpensei  of  the  state  wen  defrayed  liy  means  of  cer- 
tain taxes  impoaed  by  the  Cnlea,  which  were  granted  gene- 
rally fbr  six  years.  These  taxes  were  either  direct,  as  the 
booage,  or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  every  couple  of  oxen,  the 
monetaga  or  property  tax,  and  the  focage  or  house  tax ;  or 
indirect,  as  the  mat,  or  a  tax  upon  Uie  articles  of  food. 
After  the  period  for  which  these  ocmtributions  had  been 
granted,  nobody  could  exact  them,  under  the  penal^  of  ex- 
communication. 

The  last  sitting  of  the  Cortes  was  that  called  the  toHo,  in 
which  all  the  laws  that  had  been  enacted  were  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  sworn  to,  first  by  the  king  and  the  justicia, 
and  then  by  two  individuals  for  each  brazo.  and  by  all  the 

ftublic  ftmctionaries.  The  sanction  of  the  king  was  abso- 
utely  requisite  for  the  %'alidit]r  of  any  law ;  if  he  reAiaed  to 
give  it,  the  deputies  mi^ht  insist,  with  all  due  respect,  un^ 
the  king  signified  that  it  was  not  his  pleasure  that  it  should 
be  insisted  upon  any  fiirther.  Though  the  king  was  present 
during  the  mscussion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Ctnites 
when  the  vote  was  given. 

By  the  Cortes  and  the  justicia  two  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed for  each  brazo  to  sit  permanently  until  the  next 
general  assembly.  The  diputacion,  iu  union  with  the  jus- 
ticia, watched  over  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  examined 
the  accounts,  and  every  thing  in  the  financial  department. 

Among  the  many  privileges  of  the  Aragonese,  the  most 
notable  were,  the  pnvilef^o  de  la  mat^festaciotit  and  those 
of  the  tadm.  By  the  jnivilege  of  the  manifestacion,  when 
any  Aragonese  was  iniared  by  any  tribimol  of  the  king 
contrary  to  the  fueros,  he  app«md  befive  the  justicia,  and 
being  asked  by  him  whether  ne  desired  to  be  nuutifettado, 
if  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  placed  inthe  prison 
of  the  justicia,  called  the  prison  the  manifeaiacUm,  and 
his  cause  was  taken  from  the  judges  of  the  crown,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  court  of  the  juaticia.  The  privileges  of  the 
union  were  eranted  by,  or  rather  wrested  from,  Alonso  IIL 
This  prince  having  assumed  and  exercised  the  royal  digni^ 
without  having  first  taken  the  necessary  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  constitution,  bis  subjects  formed  a  union,  and 
Tith  the  Cortes  at  their  head,  threatened  to  wUhdraw  their 
allegiance,  unless  he  oonsented—not  to  prosecute  capitally 
any  member  of  the  union,  not  to  cause  him  any  i^juty,  or 
even  to  imprison  him  without  previous  sentence  of  the  justi- 
ria  to  that  effect,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes ;  secondly,  that  tne  king  should  be  obliged 
thenceforward  to  assemble  the  Cortes  every  year  at  Zara- 
Boza  in  the  month  of  September,  and  to  give  the  deputies 
ttie  power  to  appoint  his  ministers,  councillors,  and  other 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  officers  of  his  house- 
iiold,  with  the  condition  that  the  persons  appointed 
should  first  swear  to  advise  him  well  and  loyally;  and 
that  in  case  he  or  any  of  his  successors  infringed  any 
of  these  privile^s,  the  members  of  the  union  would  not 
acknowledge  him  as  their  king,  and,  without  any  charge 
of  treason,  might  choose  another.  As  a  security  for 
bhese  privileges,  seventeen  castles  in  Valencia  and  Aragon 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  ti£  the 
imton.  This  extraordinary  transaction  took  place  on  the 
119th  of  Derember,  138S.    Pedro  TV.  abolished  these  privi- 


leges in  the  Cortes  of  Zaragoia.  1.34S ;  still  the  justicia  of 
Ajagon,  in  union  with  the  diputacion  of  tlie  Cortes,  pre- 
served the  ooDStitutional  ri^ht  of  calling  the  nation  to  arms 
against  the  king,  when  he  invaded  the  fiiexoa  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Aragonese  devised  an  oath  calculated  to  remind 
their  monaxchs  of  this  privile^.  *  The  king,'  says  An- 
twio  Perei,  *  upon  his  aoeesaiott  to  the  dirone,  uieeUn^ 
befirn  the  iustuaa,  the  latter  being  seated  and  with  hia 
head  covered,  sweara  aolemnly  to  ofaaeive  the  fUeros  of  the 
natiMi  i  then  the  justicia,  in  the.  name  of  the  Cortes,  says, 
^0^  valemot  tanto  como  voir  ot  hacemoi  Ra/  y  SeMor, 
con  ttU  que  nos  guardeie  nueetroM  Juerot  y  koertadeSf  y 
siho,  no ;  that  Is,  we.  who  are  worth  as  much  as  you,  make 
you  our  king  and  lord,  provided  you  keep  our  laws 
and  liberties,  otherwise  not  (Relacion  de  Antonio  Perez, 
p.  132.) 

Under  the  monarchs  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  these  insti- 
tutions, which  had  lasted  neariy  eight  centuries,  began  first 
to  be  tmdermined.  The  justicia  Juan  de  Lanuza  IV.,  having 
in  virtue  of  his  authority  rescued  Antonio  Perez  tmm  tha 
g^rasp  of  the  king  and  the  inquisttion.  seeing  that  the  Ou- 
tilian  army  was  in  march  to  invade  the  kingdom,  colled  the 
Aragonese  to  arms,  and  the  priests,  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  confessional,  exhorted  the  people  to  come  forward  in 
defence  of  their  tiberW ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lanuza  was 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  nobility,  imprisoned  while  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  without  any  trial  publicly 
beheaded.  The  king,  Philip  II.,  in  a  letter  written  with  bis 
own  hand,  without  any  signature  of  either  secretary  or 
minister,  aJFter  the  fashion  of  an  Asiatic  tyrant,  said  to  hia 
general,  *  As  soon  as  you  receive  this  letter,  you  are  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  impruonment  and  execution  of  the  justicia  Don 
Juan  de  Lanuza,  and  let  me  hear  of  his  execution  as  soon 
as  of  his  imprisonment.'  This  order  was  strictly  obeyed,  and 
between  the  arrest  and  otecution  of  Lanuza  there  was  only 
the  lapse  of  twen^  hours.  His  charge,  says  Perez,  was  his 
arrest,  and  his  defence  liia  martyrdun.  From  that  time  the 
constitution  of  Aragon  became  an  emp^  sound ;  but  it  waa 
not  actuallv  abolished  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Philip  v.,  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  djrnas^  in  Spain,  abolished 
it,  not  only  in  virtue  of  the  sovereign  authonty  residing  in 
him.  but  by  the  right  of  conquest,  aa  the  decree  stateo.  In 
civil  concerns,  however,  the  Aragonese  are  stiU  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  and  only  apply  to  those  of  Castue  in  caaea 
where  their  fueros  are  deficient. 

The  crown  in  Aragon,  as  well  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Spain, 
from  the  time  of  the  Goths,  was  elective :  and  although  the 
king  was  generally  chosen  out  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  following  the  order  of  primweniture,  until  tiie  fif- 
teenth century,  yet  instances  may  be  a&uced  both  in  Aragon 
and  in  CaatQe,  of  the  nation  having  departed  iVom  this  cus- 
tom, and  appointed  aa  successor  another  in  onwsitiim  to  the 
one  who  mignt  be  called  the  rightful  heir.  We  are  not  awoiw 
Uiat  ihera  existed  any  positive  law  on  this  subject,  previous 
to  the  constitution  of  IB12. 

In  accordance  with  its  political  constitution,  all  the  other 
codes  of  Arason  were  dictated  by  a  more  liberal  and  hu- 
mane spirit  than  those  of  the  neighbouring  states ;  thus, 
while,  in  tbe  surrounding  nations,  a  criminal,  or  perhapa 
an  innocent  person,  was  inhumanly  tortured,  the  Cortes  of 
Zaragoza,  in  1 325,  declared  it  unlawful  to  put  any  Arago- 
nese, of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  the  tortun.  or  to 
confiscate  his  property ;  neiflier  could  foreigner  be  aulgeeted 
to  it,  exoept  for  foi^ery. 

Aragtai  was  fbraierly  the  most  powerflil  nation  in  the 
Peninsula :  it  embraced  the  provinces  of  Navano.  Catalonia, 
and  Valencia ;  abroad,  it  possessed  the  Balearic  islands  and 
Sardinia.  Ferdinand,  the  catholic,  king  of  Aragon,  was  also 
king  of  the  two  Sicilias,  and  hy  hU  marriage  with  Isabel 
Castile,  the  two  kingdoms  «  Aragon  and  Castile  were 
united  under  one  sceptre. 

Tbe  Aragonese  are  sullen  and  stern,  scrupulously  honest 
in  keying  their  word ;  brave,  firm,  and  tenaciously  opposed 
to  all  foraign  dominion :  the  firmness  of  their  character  is 
proverbial,  and  often  carried  to  excess. 
.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  from  tbe 
separation  of  that  kingdom  from  Navarra  to  ite  union 
with  Castile,  showing  the  years  o£  aoeession  — 

A.D. 

1035.  Romiro,  son  of  Sancho  el  Mayor 

1063.  Sancho,  son  of  Ramiro. 

1094.  Pedro,  son  of  Sunclio.      ^  . 
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1104.  Alomo.  brother  of  Pedro.  - 

1134.  Romiro  II.,  brother  of  AloDso, 

1137.  PetroniU,  daughter  of  Ramiro  XI.  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  were  united  by  the  mamage  of  this 
queen  to  Raimundo  III.,  count  of  Barceloua. 

1162.  A^nso  II.,  son  of  Petrouilo. 

1196.  PedroII.,M>nof  AloniioII. 

1213.  Jaime,  son  of  Pedro  II. 

1276.  Pedro  III.,  8(Hi  of  Jaime.  ■ 

1 28fi.  Aknao  lU.,  ton  of  Pedro  III. 

1291.  Jaime  II.*  brother  of  Alonao  HI. 

1 327.  Alonio  IV^  ion  nH  Jaime  II. 

1386.  Pedro  IV.,  aon  of  Alonao  IV. 

1387.  Juan,  aon  tit  Pedro  IV. 
1 395.  Martin,  brother  of  Juan. 

1412.  Fernando,  brotherof  Enrique  III.,  king  of  Castile, 
and  nephew  to  Martin. 

1416.  Alonso  v.,  son  of  Fernando. 

1458.  Juan  II.,  brother  of  Alonao  V. 

1479.  Fernando  II.,  son  of  Juan  II.,  married  Isabel  of 
Castile,  and  thus  Aragon  and  Caatile  wets 
united  under  one  sceptre  in  1516. 

See  Zurita,  Anaiet  de  Aragon;  Blaneas,  Rerum  Arago- 
netuium  Commentariit  Modo  aeproeeder  en  Cortn ;  Martel, 
Modo  de  celebrar  Cortes,  Rtma  y  Obterwxneifu  del  Rgmo  de 
Aragon;  Minano,  AntiUon,  Get^rafia  de  EnaSa;  Antonio 
Peres,  S^adom;  Coxe'i  3^moirt  </  the  Houte  tif  Bow- 
ban.  There  is  a  vm-k  entUled  iKitoria  de  la  Beonomia 
Poliiiea  de  Aragon,  por  D,  J.  de  Asn,  Zangoza,  1798, 
small  4to.  Antiuiini,  in  the  preface  to  hia  Geogtajdiy,  gives 
it  a  qualified  character. 

ARAL,  SBA  OF,  a  great  inland  lake  of  Asia,  situated 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
seventh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and 
aix^-secimd  degrees  of  east  longitude.  The  only  exact 
astronomical  omsrvation  which  has  been  made  with  the 
view  of  determining  the  position  of  the  Aral  Lake  is  that 
of  M.Lemm,who  found  the  longitude  of  the  western  shore, 
in  latitude  45°  38'  30",  to  be  56°  8'  59^  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Paris,  or  58^  iff  14"  eatt  of  that  of  Greenwich.  Iti 
great«tlenetiiiBab(mtS90mile8fromN.toS.;  itabreadth 
from  JE.  to  W.  is  irregular,  but  it  is  no  where  Ims  than  130 
miles,  and  in  snne  iumws  SSO.  In  sttpwfloial  extent  it  ikr 
exceed  any  lake  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  except  the 
Caspian.  Its  depth  is  not  great,  and  it  abounds  so  much 
in  sand-banks  near  its  shores,  that  the  Kirg'hiz  fishermen, 
its  only  navigatcn,  are  obUged  to  use  flat-bottomed  boats. 
The  southern  extremity  is  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoo,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  received  its  name,  Aral,  which  in  the 
Tartar  language  signifies  ieland. 

The  water  is  salt,  but  no  experiments  appear  as  yet  to 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
nature  of  its  saline  contents— how  &r  these  are  similar  to 
the  salts  contained  in  sear-water:  the  probability  is,  that 
they  are  very  different  in  quantities,  an^  in  some  respects, 
in  their  nature.  It  would  be  imptnrtant  to  determine  this 
with  aeeiuacy,  in  eider  to  eompue  the  results  with  those 
of  nmilar  experiments  in  future  years ;  a  great  diminu- 
tion of  its  superficial  extent  has  taken  place  witliin  a 
Tffiy  recent  period,  and  seems  to  be  in  progress,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  correspond- 
•ng  increase  takes  place  in  the  saltness  of  its  waters. 
Two  rivers  of  considerable  magnitude  discharge  ^ir 
waters  into  this  lake ;  the  Syr-£ria  or  Sihoun.  the  on- 
tient  laxartes,  flows  into  it  from  the  east ;  the  Amou  or 
Jhoin,  the  Oxus  of  the  antients,  enters  it  from  the  south. 
The  lake,  like  the  Caspian,  has  no  outlet ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  water  supplied  by  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  some 
minw  streams,  must  be  carried  off  by  evaporation.  The 
evident  proofii  of  a  gradual  lowering  of  the  lev^  of  the  lake, 
which  we  shall  aftwwards  mention,  show  diat  the  supply  of 
water  is  not  equal  to  the  waste ;  in  the  heat  summer,  the 
eraporation  nom  so  vast  an  expaiue  must  be  enormous, 
ana  the  qaantity  poured  hi  during  this  period  must  be 
^atly  diminished,  for  the  two  great  rivers  become  fordable 
in  places  where,  in  the  spring,  they  are  navigable,  and  tiie 
channels  of  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  steppes  on  the 
north  become  quite  dry. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  that  in  this  part  of  Asia  the 
continent,  over  an  extent  of  more  than  18,000  square  leagues, 
is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  the  Caspian  Sea 
ooeuptea  the  lowaat  parts  of  this  depieasion.   It  was  long 


suspected  that  the  Caspian  was  lower  than  the  Black 

Sea.  and  the  fact  was  ascertained  with  great  accuracy, 
in  the  year  18)1.  by  the  Rassian  travellers,  Engel- 
hardt  and  Parrot,  who  were  sent  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  St.  Petersburg  to  examine  ihe  mountainous  region 
of  the  Caucasus.  By  a  series  of  levellinga  at  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent stations  across  the  mountains,  and  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical observations,  they  found  the  surlace  of  the  Caspian 
to  be  S4i  toises  or  348*39  English  feet  lower  than  that  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  depression  extends  to  a  great  distance  on 
the  north,  fat  by  the  barometrical  meesurements  of  Hel- 
mersen  and  Hoimann  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  the  town 
of  Orenbourg,  on  the  Ural  or  laik  met,  is  onl^  fifty-two 
toises  or  332*41  English  feet  above  the  Caspian,  conse- 
quently very  nearly  sixteen  feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Now  Orenbourg  is  500  versts,  or  about  333 
miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian ;  and 
Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
depression  runs  between  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns 
of  Orenbourg  and  Saratov,  and  consequently  includes  all 
the  country  lying  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  south  of 
that  line,  uiese  rivers  being  in  some  places  more  than  300 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Humboldt  fhrther  states, 
that  the  ^at  chain  of  the  Himalaya  extends  westward, 
until,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  it  joins  the  table- 
land cvAzerabuan,  south-east  of  the  Caneasus,  and  fonns 
the  southern  boundary  ofthe  RT^tt  depression. 

On  the  northof  the  AralLue  isawild  hiUy  region,  thinly 
inhabited  bv  half^ivilized  nomadic  tribes,  who  are  to  be  found 
all  roimd  the  lake,  wherever  an  oasis  in  the  desert  enabtes 
man  to  subsist.  The  Mongho^jar  mountains,  which  occupy 
the  highest  part  of  these  steppes,  are  a  continuation  of  one  m 
the  groups  into  which  the  great  Ural  chain  divides  itself 
towEmis  its  southern  termination :  the  insulated  oone,  called 
AVrouk,  the  highest  point,  is  only  960  feet  above  its  base. 
The  Urals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orenbourg  are  com- 
posed of  a  red  sandstone,  and  the  same  rock  extends  into 
these  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz.  Dr.  Pander,  the  naturalist, 
attached  to  the  Rusuan  embassy  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara, 
found  between  Orenbourg  and  the  Monghocyar  mountains 
the  red  sandstone  replaced  by  a  pudding-stone  composed  of 
({uartz  pebblsa  nnitea  by  a  quartsose  cement,  ai^  then  pass- 
ing into  awhite  sandstone;  he  observed  a  stratum  ofcoal  in  the 
bed  of  H  brook  in  this  sandstone ;  he  found  the  pudding-stone 
covered  by  a  Umcstone  fiill  of  shells,  with  sharks'  teeth,  many 
belemnites  and  ammonites,  some  of  the  latter  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter ;  and  he  discovered  beds  of  gypsum  associated  with  the 
limestone :  the  Monghoc^ar  mountains  are  composed  of  the 
sandstone  associated  with  porphyry  and  greenstone.  The 
hilly  region  gradually  sinks  to  sandy  plains  towards  the  south 
and  east,  no  branch  of  the  Urals  being  prolonged  so  as  to 
reach  any  part  of  the  Altai  chain.  These  plains  are  com- 
posed of  clay,  marl,  and  calcareous  tufa,  covered  by  loose 
sand,  which  is  blown  up  into  hillocks  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
high,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  thus  changed  after  every 
storm  of  wind.  In  these  desert  plains  between  Uie  base  ot 
the  hilly  region  and  the  shores  of  the  Aral  Lake  are  two 
ranges  of  low  hills  called  the  Great  and  Little  Bourzouk ; 
the  hitter  terminates  in  a  promontory,  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  lake,  but  the  Great  Bourzouk  extends  consi- 
derably westward.  North-east  of  the  Little  Bourzouk  are 
some  hills  composed  of  indurated  marl  full  of  marine  shells, 
and  the  formation  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The 
hills  of  Aigour  and  Sari-boulak,  forty  miles  inland,  are  com- 
posed of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  antient  shores 
of  the  lake.  The  northern  sides  ofthe  hills,  or  those  sloping 
/rom  the  lake,  are  gradual  and  covered  with  shrubs ;  but 
the  side  of  Sari-boulak  Tiext  to  the  lake  presents  a  face  of 
naked  marl,  furrowed  by  torrents,  with  conical  masses  cut 
by  precipitous  udes  from  120  to  180  feet  high,  and  the  marl 
contains  beds  of  shells  and  fishes'  bones,  from  three  to  foiu 
feet  thick.  *  I  mentioned  to  our  Kir^hisians,' says  Baron  M^- 
endorff^ '  the  traces  of  water  on  San-boulak,  and  they  stsured 
me  that  their  ftithers  had  seen  the  waters  of  the  Aral  Lake 
extend  to  ^  foot  of  this  hill,  although  it  is  at  present  six^ 
versts  distant  from  it  So  great  a  number  ofthe  Kirghisians 
have  told  me  the  same  thing*  that  I  consider  it  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  and  it  proves  now  very  considerable,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  rapid,  the  diminution  of  the  waters  of 
the  Aral  Lake  has  been.  It  continues  to  diminish,  and  one 
of  our  guides  pointed  out  a  place  in  our  route,  far  inland 
which  he  himself  remembered  to  have  seen  the  waters  rrach.' 
This  remarkable  foot  may  be  compaBsd>\viththa  state- 
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cdent  of  Colonel  Monteith  (Journal  qf  a  Tour  through 
Azerdbijan  and  the  Shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  JoumeU  <if  the  Royal  Gef^raphieal  Society), 
that  during  his  residence  in  that  part  of  Asia  from  1811  to 
1828,  the  Caspian  Sea,  *  as  well  as  every  other  lake  m 
Persia,  had  decreased  most  sensibly  in  depth.' 

From  the  foot  of  the  Mongho^jar  mountains  to  the  banks 
of  the  S^r-daria,  a  distance  of  more  than  270  miles,  not  a 
tingle  nver  traverses  the  sandy  desert,  vhieh  is  covered  with 
ft  ntmiber  of  shallow  salt-water  lakes,  and  has  ffitacUy  the 
appearance  of  land  from  which  the  sea  has  retreated.  These 
lakes  are  in  some  places  dried  up,  and  have  left  a  ctHuo  of 
salt  of  dauling  whiteness,  covenng  a  snrbee  of  sometimes 
six  or  seven  square  miles.  From  the  norUi-eastem  part  of 
the  Aral  Lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Syr-daria,  th^  is  a 
great  sandy  desert  called  Cara>Coum  (meaning  black  sand), 
which  is  in  some  places  17fi  miles  broad.  The  counti7 
along  the  banks  of  the  Syr,  and  especially  near  its  mouth, 
is  tolerably  fertile,  but  that  fertility  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
band  between  the  desert  of  Cara-Coum  on  the  north,  and 
one  no  less  sterile  on  the  south,  the  Kizil-Coum  (or  red 
scmd),  which  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Amou,  an  ocean 
of  sand  without  one  drop  of  fresh  water.  The  base  of  the 
Kizil-Coum  is  an  amUaceous  red  sandstone,  which  in  some 
places  rises  above  ue  surface ;  the  plain  ia  covered  with 
sandy  hillocks  rising  from  twelra  to  sixty  feet,  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  one  of  these  is  like  looking  over  a 
stormy  ocean  tranuonned  into  sand. 

The  country  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian, 
the  Turcomanian  isthmus,  is  but  little  known.  Humboldt 
says  that  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Ural  mountains 
may  be  followed  th>m  the  table-land  of  Gouberlinsk  near 
Orenbonrg  to  Oust-ourt,  between  the  Aral  Lake  and  the 
Caspian.  The  chain  of  low  hills  of  the  Great  Bourzouk,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  spreads  out  towards  the  west, 
and  turning  south  extends  through  the  isthmus  to  within 
ten  days"  journey  of  the  town  of  Khiva ;  and  there  is  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  isthmus  called  by  the  Kalmucks 
Mangislawski  Oan.  The  caravans  between  Astrocan  and 
Khi\'a,  and  between  Orenboorg  and  Khiva,  pass  through 
this  isthmus,  the  route  to  Orenbourg  lying  idong  the  shore 

the  Aral  Lake,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  places 
being  about  470  miles.  The  English  traveller,  Thompson, 
who  accompanied  this  caravan  in  1740,  describes  the  lake 
as  being  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  rocky  cliffs. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Aral  Lake  and  the  Caspian 
were  at  one  time  united ;  the  Greek  geographers  appear  to 
have  been  of  this  opinion,  or  rather  were  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Aral  Lake,  for  they  make  the  Oxus  and 
the  laxartes  flow  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian. 
But  until  we  are  better  acquainted  witn  the  structure  of  the 
isthmus,  no  sound  opinion  can  be  formed  on  Uie  subject. 
That  this  nart  of  Asia  has  undei^ne  great  changes  in 
its  physical  structure,  and  that  the  relative  posititm  of  land 
and  water  has  materiafly  altered  since  the  existence  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  to  what  ex- 
tent these  have  taken  plaeewidun  the  historical  era  can  only 
be  determined  by  a  much  more  minute  examination  of  the 
country  than  has  yet  been  made,  and  by  carefVil  researches 
into  the  nature  of  tlie  organic  remains  which  are  imbedded 
in  the  soil  Uiat  has  been  abandoned  by  the  waters.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus  is  not  less  than  150  miles 
wide,  and  a  series  of  barometrical  measurements  by  Messrs. 
Duhamel  and  Anjou  of  the  French  navy,  ftom  the  Caspian 
to  the  Bay  of  Mertvoy  Koultouk,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Aral  Lake,  have  proved  that  the  sturfhee  of  the  lake  is  117 
feet  above  that  of  the  Caspian. 

These  steppes  and  sandy  deserts  cannot,  from  their  nature, 
support  a  great  variety  of  animals  and  plants.  Violent 
heats  in  summer,  succeeded  by  very  rigwons  winters,  are 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  trees  or  even  of  shrubs. 
Poplars  and  willows,  which  attain  a  h^ht  of  five  or  six  feet, 
are  met  with  in  groups  in  those  oases  where  a  river  has 
overHowed  its  banks  and  deposited  a  covering  of  fertile  soil, 
or  where  there  are  springs  of  flresh  water.  A  species  of 
tamarisk  is  common,  and  attains  in  favoured  spots  a  height 
>f  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  liliaceous  plants  of  the  genera 
hypoxis,  iris,  anthericum,  asphndelus.  Sec.,  are  very  gene- 
rally diffused,  and  their  bulbous  roots  are  the  principal  food 
of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  found  in  these  countries. 
These  are  chiefly  of  tne  smaller  sized  kinds,  and  such  as 
burrow  in  the  ground.  Different  species  <tf  the  rat,  mouse, 
dormouse,  and  marmot,  are  abundant,  and  the  Baikal  hare 


Is  not  uneommon.  Among  camtvoroua  animtls  then  mn 
difibrent  species  of  the  fox,  marten,  weasel.  &e.  For  the 
botany  and  zoologr  of  these  countries  the  reader  may  con- 
sult P^las's  Traveh,  and  Dr.  Pander's  Appendix  to  Meyen- 
dorfs  Travels;  A.  W.  Kephalidea,  Ve  Historia  Maris 
CaspU ;  Engelhardt  und  Parrot,  Reise  in  dm  Kaukatus , 
Heyendorff,  Voyage  dOrenbourg  d  Boykhara;  Humboldt. 
Fragmens  Asiatiaues. 

AIIALLA'CEL£  are  a  small  natural  order  of  plants, 
neariy  nUted  to  the  nnbelliferoas  tribe,  flram  whista  thef 
are  solely  known  by  their  yovng  ftnit  oonsistii^  of  man 
puti  than  twa  They  are  nequentiy  shrublnr,  and  not  un- 
commoidy  flimiahed  wi&  fnwnAil  hard  pricklee :  but  th^ 
often  are  also  herWeoiu  and  unarmed,  like  umbelliferow 
plants  themselves.  As  an  illustration  <^  the  order,  tha 
American  ginseng,  Panax  quinqu^t^iumt  may  be  taken. 


[Puuuc  qdoaucfolinm. 
1.  A.  banen  flmw.      &  A  Certila  lower.      3.  Ovarium  ud  ttytM. 
4.  Fhiit  mtfn  half,  with  Um  Mcdi  pn^Mtini, 
A  McUoB  of*  ned.  akowtaig  iu  alaula  embfTO. 

This  plant,  which  is  nearly  related  to  the  celebnted  sti- 
mulating drug  called  ginseng  by  the  Chinese  (see  Panax), 
is  found  occasionally  on  the  mountains  of  America,  from 
Canada  to  the  Carotinas.  It  has  long  dnee  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  but  it  is  now  seldom  seen,  lliis 
natural  order  seems  to  possess  little  or  no  sensible  proper- 
ties. f(H-  the  singular  invigorating  power  ascribed  to  gin- 
seng by  the  Chinese  is  considered  to  be  apocr}'phal. 

ARAM,  DIKt  literally,  the  high  land,  is  a  geographical 

designation  given  in  the  Old  Testament  to  all  the  coon  tries 
between  Phosnicia,  Palestine,  Arabia,  the  Tigris,  and  Ar- 
menia, or  to  those  oountries  which  the  Cireeks  called  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  (Jer.  vii.  8 ;  1  Ki|igs  xx.  26).  Aram  waa 
divided  into 

1.  Aram  of  Damascus  C^ffOT  D^Ki  the  territory  of  Da- 

'  1  tT  T-f 

mascus,  whose  rulers  waged  almost  continual  war  with  the 
Hebrews  from  the  time  of  David  to  that  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  (2  Sam.  viii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xL  24,  seq.;  xvi.  5.  seq.) 

2.  DIKt  Aram-Zmtaht  which  was,  according  to 

Syrian  authorities,  Nisibin,  the  Greek  Nisibis.  But  this 
cannot  be,  because  Kisibin  is  in  Aram  Ntihtmdm,  or  Meeo- 
potamia,  which,  according  to  Psal.  Ix.,  differs  from  Aram' 
Zobah.    The  passage  to  which  we^n^^bdWCS  to  tba 
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Sngliih  Buthwind  version  of  the  flntvene:  'When  he 
(DKnd)  strove  Jram-Nakarmm  ujd  irith  Aram-Zobah^' 
fee  Va  md  also  m  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  the  king  of 
Zohoh  obtahwd  auxiliaries  from  heyond  the  Euphrates  from 
Aram-Naharaim.  According  to  Bei^aiiiiaofTudela,Zobah 
means  Haleb,  or  Aleppo.  Spanheun  and  Boohart  think 
that  Aiam-Zobah  means  that  part  of  the  territory  of  Ha- 
math  vhere  the  town  of  Zohah  was  situated,  not  far  from 
Tadmor  or  Palmyra ;  because,  according  to  3  Chr.  viii.  3,  4, 
*  Solomon  marched  to  Hamath-Zobah,  prevailed  against  it, 
and  built  Ti^mor  in  the  desert.'  And  according  to  1  Chr. 
xviii.  3,  When  David  went  to  recover  his  border  towards 
the  river  Eupbrates,  he  slew  Hadadezer,  the  king  of  Zobah, 
and  pursued  him  to  Hamath.  We  think,  therefore,  that 
Hamath,  being  a  part  of  Aram,  sometimes  went  under  the 
Dame  Aram-Zobah.  The  inhalntanti  of  Aram- Zobah 
were  frequently  involved  in  war  with  the  Hebrewa.  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ;  S  Sam  viiL  3 ;  x.  6^  1  Chron.  xviit  3.  dnnpare 
Hyde's  note  to  page  60  of  DTiy  HITI  TW  JITait  Oxionii, 
WU  4to. 

3.  trVT^  DIN*  ■irameT'AtfTWoilienv.ia  tin  Mesopo- 
tamia at  the  Greeks,  or  the  countries  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris  <Gen.  xxiv.  1 0 ;  Deut.  xnii.  4 ;  Judves  iii .  8), 
«hichwaa  al80calledQ'1MnS.^<x^-^fOfn>UterBUy,fA«^ 

(/M«AwAJaiHi(Gen.xxv.20;xxxi.l8),andD1K  TVttf,  the 

fidd  of  the  high  land.  (Bochart,  PhcUeg.  ii.  6 :  Winer,  in 
Bta^iop.  von  Ertch  uad  Oniber:  MiehaeUs'  Spidl.  Geo- 
groM.  if<6rq  ii  p.  1 1 7,  seq.> 

ARAM  waa,  aoowdiDgto  Moses  of  Chorene  (i.  18,  p.  83, 
ed.  Wbicton),  a  conqueror  who  went  from  the  western  or 
Aiamaan  or  Syrian  Ciq>padoda,  or  from  Armenia  Minor,  into 
the  high-lands  of  Armenia,  and  from  whom  tbepresent  name 
of  Armenia  may  be  derived,  like  Anglia  or  England  from 
the  conquering  colony  of  the  Angles  or  Anglo-Saxons, 
lliis  circumstance  explains  the  fact,  that  the  Aramsans 
and  Armenians  are  sometimes  confounded  (an  we  see  in 
Strabo,  I.  p.  41,  42,  Casaub.  and  I.  p.  112.  Siebenkoes), 
and  Aiat  the  Armenians  themselves,  descending  by  Hfuk 
from  Noah,  do  not  use  the  name  of  Armenia,  wtuch  first 
occurs  in  Herodotus  and  other  Greek  authm,  and  has 
been  since  adopted  by  oriental  writers.  , 

ARAM£AN  or  ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  (OTKfltfb. 

or  /l^'^Ki  from  the  unusual  root  DIKi  vhich  is  related  to 
the  cognate  fixms  Qn>  DD^>  Q*V1>  DH^>  be  high, 
or  ha  tau  elgvaied),  literally  means  the  Higbland^dialect,  in 
Gontradistinctioa  to  J^;D        the  language  of  Canaan,  or 

the  Lowland-dialect  The  Axanuean  waa  thva  denominated 
beeanse  thoaa  parte  of  Aram  which  bordered  upon  Pales- 
tine were  hi^ker  tlwn  the  temtwy  <tf  the  Jews,  and  especially 
highw  than  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  innabited 
hf  the  Canaanites.  Thus  a  designation  became  ourxent 
whidi  was  improperly  api^iedto  the  whole  of  Aram,  many 
parts  of  which  had  a  lower  level  than  Canaan,  but  passed 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Hishlands,  because  Aram 
bordered  by  Mount  Lebanon  upon  Puestine,  and  had  a  higher 
level  in  all  points  of  immediate  contact  Aramaic  is  spMcen 
near  Mardin  and  Mosul  (see  Niebuhr's  Beii«b«$ehmbmig 
naiAArabim,  t  ii.  p.  352 ;  and  its  French  translation  of 1780, 
tome  ii.  p.  275),  where  it  is  asawted  that  the  Sniae  ia  also 
spokoi  m  several  villages  of  the  govemmoiit «  Damasovs. 
NiabuhreaUa  the Chiistian  idiom  cAoUw.  TheCbristianB 
of  Mardin  and  Moeal  write  even  the  AiaUo  in  (^uldee  <dia- 
laotecs,  and  the  Maionites  in  Syriao  letters.  W.  6.  Brown 
mentions  in  his  travels  that  the  Syriac  is  spoken  at  Matala 
and  JVara.  CmaipmibaJaynialttfaJtttiaenceatBagdad, 
hj  Anthony  Groves,  London,  1832,  8vo. 

The  Aramnan  language  eompriaes  two  principal  dialects, 
the  Babylonian  or  East-Aramaio  (which  is  TisriaUy,  but 
impropea-ly,  called  Chaldee),  and  the  Syriac  or  West-Ara- 
maic dialects ;  both  dialects,  thouf^  nearly  extinct o^bt^ 
Kwken  by  a  few  tribes  dwelling  in  the  antaent  Aram.  Tois 
iaet  mentioned  by  various  travellers,  we  find  alio  raoorded 
in  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Groves. 

llie  sectimis  in  Daniel  and  Bsra  ealled  Chaldee,  and  a 
few  words  in  Jeremiah  and  Genesis,  are  the  moat  an tient  re- 
mains of  the  East-Aramaio  dialect  which  is  called  by  the  Jews 
"Vichn  fntf^,t.e.thelaDgiiageaftlie Talmud. mrthe language 

of  iMining,  because  parti  nt  the  Talmud  and  many  nb- 


binieal  writingi  are  OMipoied  in  fliii  idiom,  libieh  u  now 
usually  written  and  printed  in  the  Hd>vew  squan  charaeters. 
orQfiyyi  1W^>     the  language  of  tnmshdk»i,beeaiiee  the 

Tajgums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  are  paraphrastio  transla- 
tions of  tbe  Old  Testament  into  the  East-Aramaic  language. 

"Ihe  oldest  specimens  of  the  West-Aramaic  are  much 
later ;  they  consist  of  some  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  has  been  referred  to  a.d.  49.  The  characters  of  the 
West- Aramaic  or  Syriac  differ  greatly  from  the  Hebrew. 
(See,  for  the  various  Aramaic  characters,  the  articles  Bstran- 
QBLO,  Chaij>bb,  Syriac,  AsstbiaO 

The  Aramaic  is  one  of  the  Shemitio  ^aleeti  f^ken 
the  deaoendinta  of  Sham.  Many  forms  of  nouns  uid  verbs, 
which  in  Hebtvw  and  AralMc  are  polysyllabic,  are  shortened 
in  Aramaic  into  monosyllables.  The  fiirms  of  nouns  in 
Aramaic  are  less  numerous  than  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
The  dual  is  rare  in  the  East-Aramaic  The  posmal  wo- 
noun  of  the  second  person  singular  combines  both  gcauera 
in  one  fiNrm  J^UM- 

Urns  we  He  that  the  Aramaio  has  linrer  grammMieal 
forms  than  the  cognate  dialects,  but  we  observe  the  nverae 
in  the  Allowing  instances. 

Tbe  Aramaic  has  four  active  and  four  passive  modifloa- 
tions,  under  every  active  modification,  two  participles,  one  of 
which  has  a  passive  signification,  although  tbe  passive  modi- 
fications have  their  own  participleB.  The  thira  person  plu- 
ral of  the  preterites  distinguishes  the  genders  by  means 
of  a  double  formation.  A  present  tense  is  formed  by  the 
cunbination  of  participles  with  the  personal  pronoun. 

The  Aramaic  seems  to  have  fewer  words  than  the  Hebrew, 
but  an  exact  notion  of  its  lexicographical  extent  can  hudly 
be  formed  till  the  dictionary  of  Bar  Bahlul  is  printed  and 
has  become  more  generally  accessible.  Abulhasan  Isa  bar 
Bidilid  eompoaed  ms  STrian  lexicon,  e^dained  in  Arabic, 
in  the  oonvent  of  Kmnhaia,  about  aj>.  968.  Ibnuseripts 
of  tUs  work  exist  at  Oxfind.  Cambridge,  and  Florenoe. 

While  tbe  Jewish  eommtroifar  nudntained  its  polidcal  in- 
dependence in  Palestine,  the  Hebrew  emtinued  to  be  the 
common  language  of  tiie  country,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  although  not  entirely  pure,  was,  during  that  time, 
flee  mnm  any  important  changes  in  those  elements  and 
fiirmft  by  which  it  was  distinguisned  from  other  languages. 
A  few  fiireign  w<»ds  only  had  'crept  in  along  with  the 
products  of  foreign  commerce,  arts,  and  inventions ;  and 
these,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  appropriate  terms  in 
tbe  language  of  the  oountry,  received  the  right  of  citizenship. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Hezesiah,  the  Hebrew  dialect  differed 
so  much  from  Uie  Babylonish- Aranuean,  chiefly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, in  respeet  of  pronunciatk>n,  that  the  latter  aoonded 
in  the  em  of  the  oommoa  people  of  Jerusalem  like  an  en- 
tirely f<neign  language,  and  was  intelligible  only  to  tbe 
principil  <moen  of  toe  court  (comp.  2  Kings  xviii.  36). 
But  when  the  Assyrian  and  C^aldeean  rulers  of  Babylon 
subdued  Palestine,,  everything  assumed  another  aspect 
The  Jews  of  Palestine  lost  vith  their  political  independence, 
the  independence  also  of  their  language.  The  Babylonish- 
Aramean  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew,  and  by  degrees 
became  tbe  prevailing  dialect  of  the  people. 

Ttie  BahyIonish-.&amean  language  waa  very  closely 
allied  to  the'Hebrew ;  it  stood  to  it  in  nearly  the  same  kind 
of  relationship  as  the  Lower  Saxon  does  to  the  High  Ger- 
man. Both  were  the  oApring  of  the  original  Shemitie 
language^  which  was  used  ffom  the  Halys  in  Cappadocia  to 
the  legioai  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  sonica  of  the 
Tigris  to  Aralua.  Both  wtheie.  as  well  as  the  other  She- 
mitie dialects,  had  the  aame  stocsk  of  antient  radical  words, 
and  essentially  the  lame  grammar.  The  principal  features 
of  Iheir  difference  were,  that  many  words  of  the  old  primitive 
language  remained  current  in  one  dialect,  which  were  en- 
tiredy  or  partially  lost  in  tbe  other.  e.g,  the  verb  WJStf  (to 
expose  to  the  snn,  or  to  dry)  in  Aramnan,  of  vhxh  only  tbe 
noun  Kfotf  (snn)  remained  in  the  Hebrew.  The  same  word 

was  sometimes  in  use  in  both  dialects,  hut  indiffbrent  signi- 
fteatiiRia.  Hie  BalwUaiiih  dialect  bogiowed  expreniona  from 
the  Doctbem  Chaldaans,  who  made  an  imiption  into  the 
country.  Traces  ot  such  additions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
namea  of  the  offioen  of  state,  and  other  turns  having  refer- 
ence to  the  government  The  Babyhmi^  pronunciation  waa 
easier  4^  utteraneOi  and  more  sonorous  Ham  the  Hebrew. 
The  mimennu  Aranuean  odonies  (2  Kings  xviL  84)* 

whioh  ware  substUoted  for  the  antnecuT^  A9^1hw£hii  o( 
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UnoU  carried  to  Assyria  hj  Shalmaneser,  retained  their 
former  laoguage,  and  caused  it  to  spread  in  tiie  neighbonr- 
hood  of  their  pUeee  of  rendenoe.  tmn  before  the  deduction 
cftheluagdomrf  Judah.  AtaUterjperiod,theBabylomsh- 
Chaldean  soreinon  who  ruled  over  Palestme ;  the  standing 
fbraes  Which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  tranquillity,  and  which  were  composed  of  Arameeans 
and  ChaldsBans  (2  Kbigs  xxiv.  2)  ;  the  host  of  foreign  officers 
in  their  train,  and  the  transactions  of  all  public  business  in 
the  Babylonish-Aramiean  dialect,  must  have  greatly  tended 
to  restrain  the  use  of  the  national  Hebrew  dialect,  since  the 
Jews,  who  held  public  offices,  or  stood  in  any  other  near 
connexion  with  tne  new  rulers,  were  compelled  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  dialect  of  these  rulers.  There  is 
also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Babylonish  had  still  earlier 
been  the  court  language  at  Jerusalem  (see  2  Kings  xviii.  26.) 

The  Aramiean  language  derives  peculiar  interest  from 
having  been  spoken  generally  the  irihabitanta  of  Pales- 
tine, mnn  tiie  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  final  and  general 
dispersion  of  the  Jews.  We  find  that  Jesus  Christ,  when 
repeating  on  the  oma  the  beginning  of  the  twenty-seoond 
Psalm,  does  not  quota  the  Hebrew  original,  but  the  Aramaic 
version.  Many  other  occasional  quotations  and  expressions 
used  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephua 
indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  Pales- 
tine in  the  age  of  Christ.  The  Greek,  however,  had  been 
long  firmly  established  in  Palestine,  where  it  was  first  in- 
troduced by  the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  extended  und« 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids.  we  know,  both  from  positive 
testimony  and  the  indirect  evidence  of  inscriptions,  &c., 
that  Greek  must  Iwve  been  as  oommoa  in  Palestine  at  tiiis 
period  aa  the  Ftaneh  now  ia  in  Alsace,  thoujgh  it  waa  no 
more  the  native  tongue  than  the  French  now  is  in  the  pro- 
vince jnat  mentioned.  Greek  was  also  the  langi^e  of 
science  and  learning,  as  it  contained  nearly  all  the  know- 
ledge which  at  that  time  existed.  Concerning  the  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  age  of  Christ,  compare  the  dissertations 
of  De  Rossi  and  Pfannkuche,  and  a  chapter  in  Hug'M  intro- 
duction to  tbe  New  Testament ;  which  have  been  translated 
partly  in  America,  by  Robinson,  in  the  Biblical  R^otitory 
for  1831,  and  partly  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  Biblical  Cabirut, 
1633,  vol.  i.  The  standard  work  on  the  Aramaic  language 
is,  Andreee  ThMphiU  Hofnumni  GrammaHca  Syriacea  Ubri 
tres,  cum  tabulu  varia  Scriptura  Aramaiem  gmara  exH- 
betUOiut,  Halce,  1827.  4to. 

English  readeiB  may  oonqnve  Yates's  Syriac  Grammar ; 
Harris's  Chaldae  Grammar,  1 824,  8t&  ;  and  DlthtfTV  ISD. 
a  Hebrew  and  Englirii  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Ghaldee  words  in  Daniel. 
Ezra,  and  the  Targums,  and  alao  the  Talmndical  and 
Rabbinical  words  derived  flrom  tbem.  by  Selig  Newman, 
Ijondon.  1634.  8vo..  price  21f. 

Strabo  calls  the  Arameeans  {(^gr.  i.  p.  1 13,  ed.  Siebenk.) 
Apfifviovc  Koi  Afafutiovt,  and  Apf/iMi(.  Comp.  Stej^noa 
Byz.  under  'Apipi ;  and  Gesenios,  Commmtar  npn  Jnaiah, 
t.  i.  688,  to  chap.  xxii.  6. 

ARANDA,  DON  PEDRO  PABLO  ABARCA  DE 
BOLEA  COUNT  OF,  descended  from  a  very  aatient 
and  noble  family  in  Aragon,  was  horn  about  the  year 
1718,  and  embraiced  the  {wofesaioni^  anna.  In  1743  he 
waa  severely  wounded  in  an  engagement  against  the 
Aiutrians.  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and  left  for  dead  on 
tbe  field.  Tbe  day  after  the  battie  one  of  his  aemnU 
happened  to  pass  by.  and  having  recognised  faia  master 
among  a  h«ap  of  bodies,  procured  him  the  necessary  assist- 
ance. Aranda  waa  aiqixanted  ambasaadtv  to  Frederic 
Augustus  II.,  electtur  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  On 
his  return  to  Spain,  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  to  supersede 
the  Marquis  of  Sarria  in  the  command  of  the  Spanish  army 
then  invading  Portugal.  In  August.  1762,  be  reduced 
Almeida  and  other  places ;  and  soon  after  peace  was  made. 
In  1763  Aranda  was  appointed  captain-general  of  Va- 
lencia, and  in  the  following  year  he  waa  called  to  Madrid, 
that  capital  being  then  in  a  state  of  violent  onnmotioD 
against  the  minister  Squiltaoe.  The  eondoet  of  Aranda  in 
this  eme^eney  fhlly  ootresponded  to  the  ocmfidence  placed 
ui  his  talents.  He  was  honoured  witii  the  pro«d«icy  of 
the  council  of  CastUe.  Not  only  waa  tranquillity  restored  in 
that  capital,  but  by  making  a  new  mnnicipal  division  of  the 
eity,  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  garrison,  and  by 
other  prudent  regulations,  the  count  prevented  the  recur- 
vnce  of  similar  riots.  During  hi*  travels  in  Europe, 
Aranda  had  improved  his  natunil  talents  and  knowledge. 


In  Pmsala,  he  had  devoted  bis  attention  in  partieular  to 
examine  tbe  mUitarr  taeties  adopted  by  the  great  Frederic, 
which  were  then  Ae  admiration  of  £un>pe,  with  a  view 
to  apply  them  to  the  military  system  of  his  own  country. 
With  a  courage,  firmness,  and  perseverance  which  no  obsta* 
cle  could  daunt,  he  undertook  the  reform  of  abuses  in  every 
branch  of  tlm  administration,  and  the  adoption  of  those  im- 
provements of  which  his  eonntry  stood  so  much  in  need. 
He  diminished  the  asylums,  confining  iheii  number  to  two 
churches  in  tbe  ca^utal  of  every  jprovince,  and  he  reformed 
the  municipal  system  by  tbe  establishment  of  the  tHputadoa 
del  contmun,  or,  deputies  of  the  commons.  The  coin,  which 
was  greaUy  debased,  was  called  in  and  replaced  by  sound 
money ;  a  new  and  improved  plan  was  adopted  for  recruiting 
the  armv ;  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  and  new 
honses  of  education  established ;  and  the  thickets  of  the  Siora 
Minena,  until  then  the  abode  of  wolves  and  desperate  ban- 
ditti, were  cahmiaed  with  an  industrions  population  of  Ger- 
mans, Swiss,  and  French,  l^mmgh  the  eSoita  of  the  philan- 
thropic Olavide.  Aranda  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  p^nl 
power  in  Spain  by  reforming  tiie  tribunal  called  tbe  ntos- 
datttra,  which  he  composed  of  six  native  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  instead 
of  a  body  of  Roman  jurists  appointed  by  the  pope  alone, 
of  which  it  fonnerly  consisted ;  and  by  establishing  a 
law  that  no  papal  decree  should  be  valid  in  Spain  with- 
out having  first  received  the  sanction  of  the  council  of  Cas- 
tile.   The  ptuot  de  lemana  tanta,  or,  holy  week  drama- 
tic processions,  tbe  rosarioe,  and  other  pious  or  rather 
impious  exhibitions,  were  also  abolished  by  him.  The  power 
of  ^  Inquisition  was  greatly  diminisbed  by  the  eatabliahr 
ment  of  a  pditical  cansorahip,  and.  indeed,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  imprudence  (tf  the  Frnich  encyclopaedists,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  abcdished  that  sanj^aiy  tribui^.  When 
at  Paris,  Aranda  ft^quented  the  society  of  Voltaire,  D' Alem- 
bert,  and  other  philosophers  of  that  period,  where  he  had 
often  expressed  his  intention  to  abolish  the  Inquisition  if 
ever  he  came  into  power.   Not  long  after  bis  appointment 
to  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile,  an  article  ap- 
peared in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  encyclopedists 
(see  Coxe's  Memoirs,  vol.  iv.  ch.  67,  p.  408,  4to.  edit.  1815), 
wherein  this  confidential  conversation  was  revealed  to  tiie 
world.   When  Aranda  read  this  account,  he  waa  greatly 
vexed,  and  said,  '  tiiis  imprudent  disclosure  will  ruin  me, 
and  foU  all  my  plans.'  He  was  not  mistaken  in  his  con- 
jecture :  such  a  ferment  waa  raised  a^nst  him,  that  fixe- 
seemg  his  min  unavoidable,  he  coUated  to  be  appointed 
ambassador  to  Fk«noe.  and  retired  fkom  the  adminiatmtion 
A.  n.  1773.   Aranda  returned  from  Paris  in  November, 
1787,  but  still  remained  in  disgrace,  with  the  honorary  title 
of  counsellor  of  state.   After  the  accession  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1786,  Aranda  superseded  count  Florida  Blanca  in  the 
ofBoe  of  prima  minister  (1 792)  ;  but  he  was  not  long  after 
dismissea  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy.   He  retained, 
however,  the  presidency  of  the  council  of  Castile  until  ha 
was  exiled  to  his  native  province,  where  he  died,  according 
to  some  authorities,  in  1794,  and  according  to  others,  which 
appear  more  to  be  depended  on,  in  1799,  leaving  behind 
him  a  young  widow,  without  any  children. 

Aranda  waa  a  man  of  profound  mind,  and  of  a  firmness 
characteriMb  of  the  Aragonne.  Coxe  relates  the  follow^ 
ing  aneodote.  One  day  when  Aranda  was  urging,  witii 
his  usual  penenvanee.  one  of  his  measures  of  improvement, 
the  king,  who  had  exhausted  all  his  objections  against  it, 
said:  'Count,  yon  are  as  obstinate  as  an  Aragonese  mule.' 
'  Please  your  majesty,'  replied  the  minister, '  I  know  another 
who  ia  more  olMtinate  than  I.'  On  the  question  'who?' 
'His  sacred  majesty,  Charles  III.,  king  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,'  answer^  Aranda.  The  king  smiled  at  the  sally  of 
his  minister,  and  dismissed  him  with  bis  usual  complacency. 
The  Marquis  Caraccioli  compared  Aranda's  mind  to  a  deep 
well  with  a  narrow  mouth.  (See  Coxe's  Mmmrt  of  the 
Home  of  Bourbon,  vol.  iv.  eh.  67.) 

ARANEA.     (See  Spider.} 

ARANJTJEZ  (Am  Jovis),  atovn  in  Spain  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tvpa  and  Jarama,  in  a  pUun  surrounded  by 
high  and  bleak  bills,  in  40°  2'  N.  lat.,  3°  36'  W.  long., 
twenty-six  miles  S.S.E.  of  Madrid.  Aranjuez  was  once 
a  country-residence  of  the  master  of  the  order  of  San- 
tiago; it  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
and  the  kings  selected  it  for  their  residence  during  the 
spring  months,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation 
and  the  mildneBs  of  ita  climate.  MOlp  JLmia  Ihe  flrat  king 
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who  poMessed  it  The  palace  is  a  very  handsome  square 
builmng,  with  twenty-one  windows  in  front,  and  a  turret 
at  each  extremity.  It  was  designed  by  the  architect  Juan 
de  Hemra,  and  vas  b^un  under  Philip  11. ;  Philip  V., 
Fernando  VI.,  and  Charles  IIL  continiied  i^  andCbarles  IV. , 
who  delighted  in  this  lesidsnoe,  neatly  contributed  to  its 
embellistunent.  The  gardens,  which  are  watered  by  the 
Tagua,  are  particularly  admired  for  their  natural  beauties. 
In  the  time  of  the  Peninsular  war,  this  place  suffered  a 
truly  Van^ic  devastation.  Not  only  the  gardens  were 
destroyed,  hut  even  the  Ceres,  a  fine  statue  of  the  fountain 
of  that  name,  entirely  disappeared. 

The  town  is  of  modem  constructicai ;  the  streets  are 
broad,  ve^  well  paved,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right 
aisles.  The  actual  population  of  Aranjuez  amounts  to 
5£45,  which  number  is  more  than  doubled  during  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court.  In  1808,  part  of  the  ground,  whioh  had 
till  that  time  been  uncultivated,  and  was  retained  by  the 
king  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  wob  let  to  fiurmen, 
and  brought  into  eultivation  1^  them.  Fnon  that  period 
the  population  became  more  numerous ;  and  ^e  increased 
production  of  grain  in  consequence  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  markets  of  Madrid.  Charies  IV.  established 
here  a  farm-house  and  menagerie,  in  which  various  foreign 
^imals  were  very  successfully  reared.  Trees  and  other 
productions  of  distant  climates  were  also  cultivated.  The 
loss  caused  during  the  war  has  been  partly  repaired,  (See 
Mifiano :  Pons,  carta  v.  vol.  i.) 

ARARAT  Q9rnK)>  the  name  of  a  region  in  the  centre 
TT-; 

of  the  high-lands  of  Armenia,  which  was  included  in  the 
former  Persian  province  of  Aran,  but  now  in  the  present 
RuBsian  government  of  Armenia  (2  Kiogs  xix.  37);  the 
Arm^iians  call  it  to  this  day  Ararat.  The  mountains  of 
this  region  are  called  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  on  which 
the  ArK  rested  (Gen.  viii.  4).  The  whole  of  Armenia  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Ararat  (Jer.  li.  27).  That  Ararat 
was  originally  a  name  of  the  region  appears  from  Moses 
of  Chorene  {Compendium  GeographitB  Universalis,  p.  46, 
SI),  who  derives  the  name  irom  Ar^i  Arat,  the  spot  ^ 
Araji,  who  was  king  of  Armenia  in  the  da-ys  of  Semuramis. 
(See  Scbroederi  T%e»aunu  Lingua  ArmmiaeeB,  p.  95 ;  and 
Moses  Chorenensis,  Hist.  Armen.  ed.  "Whiston,  pp.  289, 308, 
358,  361,) 

Tim  antient  interpreters  render  OTW.  Ararat,  in  Glenesii 

and  2  Kings,  by  the  word  Armenia,  as  Aquila  did  with 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vulgate.  At  present 
the  Armenians  give  the  name  Ararat  in  preference  to  that 
mountain,  which  they  call  also  Maeis  or  Massis,  and  the 
Pernans.  Koh-i-Nuh,  the  mountain  of  Noah.  (SeeWahl's 
Jnen,  pp.  ftlSt  806,  &c. ;  Gesenii  Ihwmrus.) 

ARARAT,  MOUNT,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Armenia, 
situated  to  tiie  soutii-west  of  the  town  oi  Erivan,  about 
five  mOes  flrom  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aras,  the 
antient  Araxes.  It  rises  majestically  from  the  midst  of  a 
great  plain,  detached  from  the  other  mountains  of  the 
country,  in  two  conical  peaks,  one  of  which  rises  &r  above 
the  limit  of  eternal  snow.  Humboldt,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Russian  traveller.  Parrot,  states  its  heigbt  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  to  be  2700  toises,  which  is  equal  to  17,260 
English  feet.  Thus  it  is  6389  feet  higher  than  .fitna,  4792 
tbet  higher  than  the  volcanic  peak  of  Tenerifle,  and  exceeds 

S'  1528  feet  Mont  Blanc,  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  in 
urope.  It  does  not,  lu>wever,  ascend  to  this  great  height 
from  its  base,  fin:  it  studs  vmm  the  table-land  of  Armenia, 
vfaidt  is  stated  by  Ititter  to  be  7000  ieet  abore  tiie  level  of 
the  sea.  The  smsUer  cone  is  separ^ed  from  the  greater  by 
a  plain  of  great  extent,  and  is  conriderably  lower,  fiir  the 
snow  disappears  from  its  summit  in  summer,  and  it  serves 
as  a  caleiraar  to  the  surrounding  people,  who  regulate  their 
agricultural  operations  by  the  progress  of  the  melting  of  the 
snow  on  the  little  Ararat.  The  appearance  of  this  mountain 
is  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  and  of 
Mr.  Morier.  The  former  approached  it  from  the  north,  and 
paints  in  glowing  colours  the  magnificence  of  the  spectacle 
when  he  first  came  in  sight  of  Ararat,  rising  from  a  widely- 
extended  green  plain,  fertilized  by  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Anixes,  and  covered  with  villages.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  it  unveiled  by  clouds  from  its  base  to  its  summit, 
wai  the  ice-clad  oones  shone  with  dazzling  splendour  against 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  hearau.  Mr.  Mtnier.  who 
•fmroacSied  it  from  ttw  south,  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  admi- 
nUoDftfthsbeantvofitsfiMrm.  Such  a  mountun  must  natu- 


rally be  seen  from  a  vast  distance,  and  it  is  said  to  serve  as  a 
landmark  to  the  navigators  of  the  Caspian  sea.  A  remark- 
a  Die  circumstance,  as  connected  with  the  traditions  belonging 
to  this  mountain  has  been  observed,  namely,  that  when  seen 
from  afar  and  in  certain  positions,  the  summit  has  a  itfriking 
resemblance  to  a  ship.  The  whtde  country  round  is  Adlra 
traditionary  stories  about  Noah's  ark  and  ^e  flood.  The 
Armenians  call  Ararat,  Massisseusar,  or  Mountain  of  the 
Ark,  the  Persians  Koh-i-N^h.  or  Mountain  of  Noah.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  the  renuuns  of  the  ark  still  exist  on  the 
summit,  and  that  the  wood  is  converted  into  stone.  In  a 
church  at  Nova  Schamacfaia,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aras 
with  the  Kur,  they  show  a  cross,  made  many  centuries  ago, 
out  of  a  plank  of  the  ark.  Peter  the  Great,  in  1720,  sent 
some  Annenians  and  Russians  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and 
they  reported  that,  to  their  amazement,  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  to  be  seen.  The  report,  however,  in  no  way  shook  the 
Mth  of  the  true  believers;  who,  with  great  reason,  rested 
upon  the  convictim  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
unapproachable.   The  Armenian  monk  who  brought  the 

Elank  from  which  the  eross  was  fimned,  when  nearly  ex- 
austedinhiseffi>rt,wasmetbyan  angel.who  had  compassion 
on  him,  and  handed  to  him  the  precious  relic.  The  nigher 
regions  are  usually  covered  with  clouds,  and  when  these  are 
dispersed  and  the  summit  is  unveiled,  the  devout  Annenians 
&11  on  the  ground,  cross  themselves,  and  pray.  At  Erivan, 
they  show  the  spot  where  Noah  first  planted  the  vine,  and 
the  name  of  another  town,  Nachichevan,  or  Naldidjovan, 
means,  according  to  Chardin,  *  place  of  ikscent,*  being  the 
place  where  Noah  first  settled  when  he  came  out  of  ^e  ark. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  no  one  has  got  much  beyond  the  snow 
limit.  The  entmuRsing  Toumefort,  in  1700,  nuule  tlw 
attempt ;  but  after  undergoing  great  fatigue  he  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  a 
Turldsh  pacha  fitted  out  an  expedition  and  built  huts 
well  supplied  with  proviuons  at  different  stations ;  but  his 
people  suffered  severely  in  their  struggle  amid  the  snow 
and  masses  of  in  so  rarefied  an  atmosphere,  and  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  their  purpose.  From  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  its  structure,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  Ararat  is,  partly  at  least,  a  volcanic  mountain. 
Its  conical  shape  and  its  detached  position  are  in  favour  of 
this  supposition.  Toumefort,  describing  the  ascent,  says,  ^at 
they  passed  over  a  great  and  beautiful  plain  to  the  btUe  of 
the  mountain;  that  at  the  beginning  m  the  ascent  they 
found  moving  sand,  which  continnetT  for  a  great  way  up, 
their  feet  sinkmg  in  it  so  Uiat  they  slimed  back  at  each 
step,  which  vaSa  the  ascent  occeeding^  laborious;  that 
the^  afterwards  came  upon  sharp  fragments  which  cut 
their  shoes  to  pieces,  and  then  to  laige  blocks  piled  upon  one 
another.  This  description  indicates  a  volcanic  mounUin 
covered  witii  ashes  and  lave  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  but  it 
is  rendered  still  more  clear  hy  what  Colonel  Monteith  ssays  in 
his  Memoir  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Geo' 
grapfiical  Society.  He  ascended  some  way  up  Mount  Ararat, 
and  says  that  he  passed  great  quantities  of  pumice-stone. 
On  the  side  of  the  greater  cone  there  is  avast  cleft,  which 
Toumefort  desmbes  as  a  deep  abyss,  with  lofty  precipitous 
sides,  and  sharp  pinnacles  of  black  roclt.  This  cleft  is  so 
great  tinat  it  can  be  sen  distinotiy  from  Erivan ;  and  between 
it  and  the  fbot  ot  the  mountun  there  is  a  sueoeaston  of  low 
round-topped  eminenoes.  One  can  hardly  hesitate  to  con- 
sider this  noUov  as  the  crater  of  an  erapticm  from  side 
of  the  mountain,  an  event  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  phenomena  observed  in  all  volcanos  of  great  eleva- 
tion ;  for  m  these,  such  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  j^tna, 
there  is  sel^nn  an  eruption  ftom  the  top,  but  almost  alwayh 
from  the  sides,  as  if  the  great  mass  heaped  up  by  successive 
flections  affi)rded  a  greater  resistance  to  the  volcanic  force 
than  the  sides.  But  no  eruption,  nor  any  indication  of  vol- 
canic action,  has  been  recorded  within  the  historical  sra. 
In  the  Chronicle  kept  1^  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Eitschmajadzen,  in  which  everything  relative  to  this  sacred 
mountain  has  been  carefully  recorded  for  the  last  800  years « 
tiiere  is  no  mention  of  any  noption.  Many  parts  of  the 
regitm  around  Ararat  are  decidedly  voleanio:  Serellan, 
mountain  13,000  feet  high,  between  Ararat  and  the  Caspia  , 
is  volcanic,  uid  Colraiet  Monteith  thinks  that  it  has  petha  ps 
been  Uie  latest  in  activity  in  that  country.  Extensive  beds 
of  lava  are  visible  on  its  side,  and  there  are  warm  spr  ng^ 
all  round  the  base.  The  same  traveller,  describing  the 
lake  of  Goukeka,  or  Se>'an,  a  bod^  ^f^'f^i^t^P^  ^& 
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klid  in  some  places  21  broad,  situated  eastward  of  Erivan 
and  between  Ararat  and  Sevellan,  says,  that  he>fi}und  on 
its  banks  high  perpendiciUai*  chfTa  of  lava,  vast  quantities  of 
obsidian  or  volcanic  glass  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the 
shore  of  the  l^e  covered  with  pumice-stone,  light  enough 
to  flout  on  the  water. 

A  remarkable  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Toumefort 
connected  with  Mount  Ararat^  namely,  that  the  middle 
region,  and  even  the  borders  of  the  snow  limit,  are  inbabitod 
W  tigen.  He  says  that  he  saw  them  within  700  yards  of 
him,  and  that  he  and  his  people  threw  themselves  on  the 
ground  for  the  sake  of  concealment  while  the  tigers  passed 
by.  He  odds  that  the  young  ones  are  caught  in  traps  by 
the  people  round  the  mountain  to  be  exhibited  in  shows  of 
wild  beasts  throughout  Persia.  (Toumefort,  Voyage  dans 
U  Levant;  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  Travels;  Mr.  Morier's 
Trm}els ;  Humboldt,  Fragments  AsiaHques ;  Von  Hoff, 
Geschichte  der  Veriindenmgen  der  Erdi^erfldche ;  Mon- 
teith's  Tour  through  Azerdoijan, 

ARARAT,  or  PILOT  MOUNTAIN.  [See  North 
Carolina.] 

ARAS,  or  ERAS,  is  a  laige  river  of  Armenia,  men- 
tioned by  Greek  and  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Araxea.  It  rises  at  Dekman  in  Mount  Bin-Gheul,  fpm  a 
number  of  sources,  about  20  miles  S.E.  Erzerum,  and 
about  S9*>  47'  N.  lat»  41°  9'  E.  long.  A  branch  of  the 
North  Frst  or  Euphrates  rises  on  the  opposite  or  western 
ude  of  Uie  ^ame  ehnration,  a  &et  known  to  Pliny  (vi.  9). 
Its  general  course  from  this  point  is  east,  with  a  slight 
deviation  to  the  north,  through  Basen  and  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  province  of  Cars  to  within  eight  or  ten  miles 
of  Erivan,  at  a  place  called  Sahathaphos.  From  this  point 
it  takes  a  bend  to  the  S.E.  (passing  the  eastern  base  of 
Ararat)  as  &r  as  the  ruins  of  old  JuUa  in  the  province  of 
Nakhdjovan:  at  Sahathaphos,  the  frontier  of  Erivan,  its 
breadth,  according  to  Toumefort,  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  Seine  at  Paris.  Erivan  and  Nakhdjovan  are  now  in 
the  Russian  province  of  Armenia,  which  was  ceded  b^ 
Persia  in  1828.  Between  the  bend  to  the  S.E.  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Aruat,  the  river  makes  numerona  windings.  From  - 
the  ruins  of  Julfii  (within  a  few  miles,  tha  most  southern 
point  of  Uw  river*s  course)  the  general  course  of  the  river  is 
£.  to  the  limits  of  Khaphau,  where  it  turns  N.E.>  running 
in  this  part  of  its  courae,  with  some  considerable  bends, 
fluough  part  of  Nakhdjovan,  Kaphan,  and  tlie  Karabagh 
to  near  Jevat*  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Kur  (Cyrus) 
ooming  from  the  Caucasus.  The  united  stream,  after 
running  about  thirty  miles  east,  turns  suddenly  to  the 
south,  and  enters  the  Caspian  Lake  by  three  mouths 
(about  39°  20'  N.  lat.) ;  a  long  projecting  tongue  of  land,  or 
delta,  is  here  formed  between  the  Caspian  on  the  east,  and 
the  small  gulf  of  Kizilgatch  on  the  west.  After  its  junction 
with  the  Kur,  the  river  separates  Great  Armenia  on  the 
sou^  from  Shirvan.  and  part  of  the  antient  Albania  on  the 
north.  Its  length  cannot  be  less  than  600  or  700  miles,  if 
its  general  coarse  on  our  mq«  is  oomct ;  but  the  £>)ib«n- 
Numa  assigns  to  it  a  length  n  only  150  paraaangs. 

The  AnuMs  receires  numerous  bibutarias,  but  none  ci 
ihem  are  of  any  considerable  mapiituda  compared  with 
the  chief  stream :  on  the  north  side,  the  Hasson-Caleh 
in  Basen,  the  DohenUii  which  comes  from  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  in  Cars,  and  the  Arpatuhti  (aeoording  to 
Rennel,  the  Harpaius  of  Xenophon,  Anab.  iv.  7)  in  the 
same  province ;  the  Arpatobai  mns  in  a  deep  ravine,  with 
numerous  ruined  rastJw  on  its  high  banks;  the  Zenghi, 
one  branch  of  which  flows  from  the  Urge  lake  Sevan, 
said  to  be  about  fiOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  runs  past  Eri- 
van, and  joins  the  Araxes  twenty-four  miles  from  this  town ; 
the  river  of  Nakhi^ovan,  &o.  Other  streams  of  about  the 
same  size,  but  fewer  in  number,  enter  it  on  the  south  bank. 
There  is  a  bridge  at  Dekman.  one  in  the  prorinoa  of  Basen, 
a  third  at  Khaphan,  wid  a  fourth  at  Jevat,  below  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  Kur.  There  was  a  bridge  at  JuUk  (88°  ft4'  N- 
U^),  of  which  the  ruins  remain,  and  similar  traces  of 
bridges  ore  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  river.  The  Aras.  when 
not  swollen  by  sudden  nuns  or  the  melting  of  the  snow  on 
the  high  mountains  of  Annenio,  is  easily  passed  either  in 
boats  or  at  the  fords,  particutsrly  in  the  upper  parts ;  but  in 
its  swollen  state  the  current  is  extremely  impetuous  and 
dangerous.  In  Khaphan  there  is  a  considerable  cataract 
at  a  place  called  Erespar ;  it  is  said  (Journal  Asiatique), 
that  tiie  fall  leaves  at  the  bottom  a  space  wUe  en<High  to 
allow  men  and  a  whole  caravan  to  pass.  But  thwe  is  pnn 


bably  some  exaggeration  in  this  statement,  if  these  fidls  ua 
tho  same  which  Colonel  Moateith  describes  as  not  mors 
than  six  feet  high,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  falls  ta 
Erespar,  or  Aras  Bar.  This  is  probably  the  cataract  alluded 
to  b^  Strabo  (p.  £31),  according  to  whom  there  was  an  ^Id 
tradition,  that  the  Araxes,  after  its  exit  from  the  high  moun- 
tain region,  spread  out  into  a  great  lake,  till  at  length  a 
rent  was  effected  in  the  mountain  barrier  like  that  vhich 
made  a  passage  for  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly, 
and  the  plain  was  drained.  The  position  of  this  cataract 
pears  also  to  correspond  to  the  great  break  in  the  mouatun 
chain  which  Colonel  Montaith  places  about  forty  miles  below 
Julfa.   (See  Monteith's  Map,  and  RenneU's  Atlas.) 

Many  of  the  affluents  of  the  Araxes  rise  in  mountains 
covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  firs.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
pure  and  wholesome.  It  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  excel- 
lent fish,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  janar,  a  fish  of  large 
size  and  delicate  flavour,  met  with  in  the  province  of  Basen ; 
the  leog,  still  larger  than  the  janor,  a  bng  slender-shaped 
fish ;  the  deghin-port.  which  sometimes  weighs  an  okha  (4S 
ounces,  if  that  of  Constantinople  is  meant),  and  the  carm- 
rakhet  (red-skin),  so  called  from  its  external  colour,  but 
the  flesh  it&alf  is  white. 

The  Araxes  was  known  to  Herodotus,  though  only  from 
hearsay  (i.  803,  iv.  40) ;  he  deaoribes  it  as  flowmg  eastward 
from  the  country  of  the  Matieni,  ud  dividing  at  its  approach 
to  ^e  Caqtian  into  forty  channels,  only  one  of  whicn  made 
its  way  dear  to  the  Lake,  the  rest  being  obatructed  so  u 
to  form  swamps.  This  seems  in  substonee  to  agree  with  Stra- 
bo's  description  of  the  outlets  of  the  Cyrus  and  the  Araxes 
(p.  AOl).  It  is  a  questicHi  much  disputed,  what  river  Hem- 
dotus  means  by  the  Araxes ;  but  we  mink  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  meant  the  Aras  of  Armmia.  If  this  supposition  will 
not  reconcile  all  the  diffioultiea,  as  it  certainly  will  not,  his 
ignorance  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  west,  east,  and 
south  of  the  Caspian,  helps  to  complete  the  solution  of  our 
difficulties.  (See  Mannert,  Geog.  der  Grieehen  und  Homer, 
Armemen.) 

Strabo,  according  to  the  flidiion  of  his  countrymen,  ex- 
plains  the  word  Araxes  as  being  of  (Sreek  origin,  and  having 
nSerenea  (acc(»ding  to  its  supposed  derivation  from  Afaofm, 
to  ttrUWt  or  break)  to  the  gap  where  it  passes  through  Che 
mountuns.  *  The  Peneus  of  l^essaly,'  be  adds,  *  was 
onoe  called  Araxes  on  account  of  its  having  separated  (jut 
t6  Aira^pAXat)  Ossa  fVom  Olympus  by  fbrming  me  gorge  of 
Tempo.'  Such  remarks  are  mere  trifling ;  and  it  is  more 
important  to  observe  that  the  name  Araxes  was  given  to 
various  rivers  and  places  in  countries  widely  separated.  An 
Araxes  (now  the  Bimd  Emir)  flowed  through  mountainous 
Persia  and  entered  the  Lake  of  Bakhtegan.  Xenophon,  in 
his  Anabasis,  gives  the  name  of  Araxes  to  the  Aborras.  or 
Chaborras,  now  the  Khabour,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates. 
Araxus  was  also  the  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  N.W. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  near  the  confines  of  EUs  and 
Achna.  (8m  Journal  Asiattque  de  Paris,  No.  71,  1833; 
Journal  ofJUffidon  Qeographioal  Societj/,  v<iL  iii.) 

ARATUS,  the  author  of  an  astronomical  poem  iu 
Greek,  vhich  has  come  down  to  us.  Neither  the  date  of  hia 
birth  nor  death  is  exactly  known ;  but,  from  other  circum- 
stances, we  infer  that  he  must  have  been  alive  in  the  125th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Funic 
war,  and  must  be  ^aoed,  as  to  the  time  of  his  notori^y, 
between  Euclid  ana  Apollonius  of  Perga.  with  both  of  whom, 
in  the  most  extended  sense,  he  may  have  been  contemporary. 
The  materials  for  bis  life  are  chiefly  collected  from  an  anony- 
mous account  of  him  iu  Greek,  printed  by  Petavius  in  his 
Uranologion,  and  various  scattered  notices  and  allusions  in 
classical  authors.  There  are,  in  fact,  three  anonymous  lives 
of  AratuB,  besides  the  notices  in  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  All 
that  is  worth  recording  amounts  to  this,  that  he  was  cer- 
tainly bom  in  Cilida,  some  say  at  Tarsus,  others  at  Sdi 
(afterwards  oalled  Pompanpalis) ;  Oiat  his  calling  was  medi- 
cine ;  that  he  waa  invited  to  the  court  of  Antigonus  Gonataa, 
king  of  Mocedon,  son  of  Demetrius  Potiorcwtes,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  is  also  stated  that  be  was 
educated  by  a  Stoic  named  Dionysius  Heraclootes  in  the 
principles  of  that  sect. 

By  the  desire  of  Antigonus,  Aratus  turned  the  Phcmomstta 
of  EudoxuB  into  verse.  It  does  not  appear  whcUior  he  bad 
any  remarkable  astronomical  qualiBcation  for  the  task.  It 
is  a  question  whether  ho  made  any  original  observations  or 
not ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  the  commentary  of  the  celebrated 
Hipparohui,  which  is  yet  extant,  tbatim  made  monv  altera- 
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tioiu ;  fbr  this  commentator  frequently  cites  the  proM  of 
Eudoxus  and  the  poetry  of  Aratus  toother.  The  work  of 
the  former  has  not  cotne  down  to  us ;  m  fact,  Aratus  is  the 
second  Greek  writer  on  astronomy  extant,  Autolycus  being 
the  first.  We  are  inntined  to  think  that  Aratus  was  neither 
an  observer  nor  a  mathematician,  and  for  this  reason,  that,  in 
hig  description  of  oeiestial  phenomena,  be  uses  no  higher 
degree  of  predsion  than  might  have  been  attained  hy  a 
mere  spectetor  of  the  heavens.  For  instance :  he  describes 
the  head  of  the  drason  as  never  setting,  but  only  Just  touch- 
ing the  waves.  This,  at  his  sra,  answered  to  a  latitude  of 
3^  7' ;  hut,  in  another  place,  he  describes  the  intersection 
of  the  northern  tropic  and  the  horizon  as  if  he  was  in  lati- 
tude 40°  54',  more  than  24°  greater  than  the  ibrmer.  The 
second  latitude  answers  to  some  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Macedonia. 

The  poem  of  Aratus  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
*atvouiva  of  Phtstiomena,  and  the  ^toattfuJa  or  Prognotiict; 
the  first  contains  732  lines,  the  second  417.  It  opens 
with  a  declaration  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon 
Jupiter,  whose  children  all  men  are,  and  who  has  ^ven  the 
stars  as  the  guides  of  agriculture.  The  passage  in  italics 
(rS  Kai  ytvoc  i<r/Uv)  is  remarkable  as  having  been,  at  a 
much  later  period,  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  ^dress  to  an 
Athenian  audience  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  xvli.  v.  26), 
'  For  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being :  as  cer- 
tain also  of  your  oum  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his 
offspring^'  If  the  words  in  italics  represent  the  correct  text, 
they  remarkahly  serve  to  show  the  notoriety  of  the  poem,  if 
it  hie  recollected  that  Paul  was  a  countrj'man  of  Aratus ; 
but  some  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  (see  Gries- 
bach's  edition)  support  the  reading  Ki9'  ^fiSs. 

Aratus  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
movability of  the  earth  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  round 
a  fixed  axis.  He  describes  the  names  and  configurations  of 
all  the  constellations  then  in  use,  their  relative  times  of 
rising  and  setting,  the  march  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac, 
and  the  milky  way,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  great 
circles  of  the  heavens.  The  planets  are  simplj  men&ned 
as  bodies  having  a  motion  of  their  own,  bnt  no  idea  is  given 
of  the  length  of  periods.  There  is  nothing  on  the  orbit  of 
the  moon,  or  on  the  unequal  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude. 
There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  the  phicing  of  the  stars ;  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  Lyra  has  none  but  small,  and  Cygnus 
none  but  moderate,  stars,  though  there  is  one  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  both.  There  are  various  phenomena  which 
are  irreconcilable  with  any  one  latitude,  an  instance  of 
which  we  have  noticed ;  and  there  are  others  which  could 
not  have  coexisted  at  an^  one  epoch;  for  example, his  sepa- 
rate description  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstice  belongs 
to  periods  distant  by  900  years  from  each  other. 

The  book  of  Prognostica  consists  of  predictions  of  the 
weather  from  observation  of  astronomical  phenomena :  ex- 
cept that  the  celebrated  cycle  of  19  years  is  mentioned  in  it, 
it  adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of 
astronomy.  It  contains  various  accounts  of  the  effect  of 
weather  upon  animals,  with  directions,  and  Is,  on  the  whole, 
more  like  the  Oeorgics  of  Virgil  than  any  other  poem  of 
antiquity.  The  latter  work  contains  several  imitations  of 
the  Prognosiict.  There  is  not  a  Word  of  astrology  either  in 
tlic  Ph^omena  or  the  Prognostics. 

Aratus  is  also  said  to  have  written  poems  on  Homer,  on 
the  Jliad,  on  osteology,  on  medicine,  a  hymn  to  Pan,  a  fune- 
ral ode  on  his  brother  Myria,  and  a  poem  called  TKv8ti:ov  or 
Scythian.  More  than  thirty  episties  of  his  were  extant  at 
the  time  of  his  anonymous  biographer. 

The  number  of  commentators  upon  Aratus  Is  very  great. 
The  elegance  of  the  verse  caused  his  work  to  be  for  a  long 
time  in  ciroulation  among  the  Greeks.  Petavius  gives  a  list 
of  thirty-six  commentaries  in  Greek;  among  the  authors 
of  which  are  Aristarchus,  Geminus.  Eratosthenes,  and 
Hipparchua.  The  lost  has  come  down  to  us,  and  owes  its 
origin  to  the  difference  which  Hipparchus  had  otecrved 
between  the  descriptions  of  Aratus  and  his  own  observations. 
According  to  his  account,  Aratus  had  frequently  altered 
Eudnxus  for  the  worse ;  but  tho  latter  is  also  shown  to  have 
so  far  fallen  short  of  what  might  have  been  expected  even 
with  the  then  existing  means  of  observation,  that  Delambre 
conjectures  the  whole  system  to  have  been  formed,  not  from 
the  heavens,  but  from  a  globe,  on  which  the  stars  had  been 
incorrectly  laid  down. 

A  full  account  as  well  of  Aratus  as  of  his  commentators 
will  he  found  in  Pelombre's  Histoire  de  CAatronomie  An- 


cuwu.  The  anonvTBous  Lift  Aratus,  is,  as  before  notioed, 
in  the  UranologtOH  of  Petavius,  togetbir  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Hipparchus  and  another,  whkh  has  been  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  Hipparchos,  sometimes  to  EratostheneSp 
but  which  is  given  by  f^tavius  to  Achillea  Tatius. 

The  Pfumomena  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero 
when  a  vary  young  man.  Several  fragments  of  tl^  tians- 
latkm  still  exist,  and  an  given  by  Ghothu  in  his  editkm  «f 
Aratas.  It  was  idso  tnuulated  by  Gflnnanicua  CsBsar  ahd 
by  Festua  Aviena8>  both  of  whiota  verrioM  are  to  be  finmd 
in  the  same  edition,  which  was  published  at  Leyden  in 
1600,  and  contains  also  the  original  Greek  with  notes. 

There  ore  numerous  editions  of  Aratus.  The  first  is  by 
the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1499,  folio ;  this  editicm  contains 
other  writers  on  astronomy.  The  latest  is  by  Bekker,  with 
scholia,  Berlin,  1828,  8vo.  J.  H.  Voss  published  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aratus,  at  Heidelberg,  1824, 
8vo.,  and  accompanied  it  with  an  excellent  German  poetical 
version. 

ARATUS,  son  of  Cleinios,  was  bom  at  Sicyon  271  b.c. 
His  native  city,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Greece 
as  a  school  of  art  more  than  fbf  its  political  impo^^ 
ance,  had  long  been  harassed  by  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  various  persons,  who  in  suo^ssion  became,  to  use  the 
language  of  Greeee,  its  tynuita  or  prinoea.  Cleiniaa  held 
that  precarious  dignity  for  a  short  time :  bnt  he  was  kUled 
bv  Abantidas,  who  assumed  his  power,  and  suffering  a 
like  ^te  gave  way  to  PaseaS,  who  was  succeeded  by  Nmo' 
cles.  Aratus  was  but  seven  years  old  at  his  fatiier's 
death.  He  tied  in  the  tumult,  and  Mling  into  humane 
and  honourable  keeping,  was  concealed  for  a  time,  and 
then  conveyed  to  Argos.  There  he  grew  up  to  man- 
hood, distinguished  for  his  bodily  powers,  a  frequenter  of 
the  paUestra,  at  place  of  exercises,  and  a  frequent  victor  in 
the  rough  games  which  the  youth  of  Greece  loved  to  prac- 
tise and  were  proud  to  excel  in.  When  Nicocles  succeeded 
to  the  tyranny,  Aratus  was  just  entering  upon  manhood, 
and  he  became  the  olject  of  that  person's  especial  fear.  This 
jealousy  was  not  unfonnded.  Aratus  already  meditated  the 
bold  enterprise  of  restoring  himself  to  hia  native  country ; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  associate  in  hia  views  die  nunMroua 
exiles  who  hod  been  banished  from  Sicyon  in  its  successlvtt 
changes  of  masters.  Afewonlyjoinedhim;  the  gnaterntnn- 
ber  doubted  the  capaei^  of  the  young  and  inexperienced 

Slotter  to  conduct  such  an  enterfffise,  and  shmnk  from  its 
angers.  He  persevered  howeror,  and  carried  on  bis  de- 
sign with  secfesy  and  boldness.  He  deceived  the  spies  whom 
Nicocles  employed  to  watch  his  motions,  by  an  affectation 
of  careless  and  riotous  extravagance ;  and  when  his  plans 
were  ripe,  he  made  a  night  march  frvm  Af^s  to  Sicyon, 
with  a  small  number  of  followers.  Whom  his  own  resources, 
and  those  of  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  arm  and  retain. 
The  details  of  this  spirited  enterprise  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  in  his  life  by  Plutarch ;  he  succeeded  In  scaling 
the  walls,  forced  his  way  to  the  tyrant's  residence,  and 
mastered  his  guard.  Nieoeles  escaped  by  secret  passages. 
Amtus  Imm^lately  sent  round  the  city  to  summon  hia 
friends ;  and  at  break  of  day  the  population  assembled 
in  the  theatre,  where  proclamation  was  mode  that  Ara- 
tus, son  of  Cleinlas,  invited  the  citizens  to  resume  their 
liberties!  This  striking  revolution  was  effected,  n.c.  251, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  either  in  the  heat  of  contest 
or  as  a  measure  of  policy  or  revenge.  Still  the  new  order 
of  things  was  far  from  being  safely  established.  Both  justice 
and  expedience  prompted  the  restoration  of  alt  exiles  to 
their  civil  rights :  and  those  who  returned,  in  number  near 
600,  naturally  sought  to  recover  the  possessions  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  This  difficnUy  of  adjusting  the  eon- 
flicting  claims  ii  emigrants  and  actual  possessors  was  re- 
cently experienced  In  Fisnoe,  after  the  testoration  ^  Uie 
Bourbons.  Aratus,  seeing  the  newly-recovered  Uboty  of 
Sicyon  threatened  at  once  bv  civil  discord  and  by  tiie  ambi- 
tion of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  policy 
was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  tyrants  in  alt  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  save  up  something  of  independence  for  greater 
security,  and  procured  the  enrolment  of  Sicyon  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Achtcan  confederacy.  [See  AcHiBi.]  Aratus 
had  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Ptolemy  Eaergetes,  king  of 
Egypt,  by  sending  presents  of  the  most  valuable  produc 
tlons  of  Grecian  art ;  and  he  now  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Egypt,  and  gained  so  much  upon  the  king's  esteem,  that 
he  presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  Money  (150  talents), 
the  whole  of  which  Aratos  emptoyed,  on  ^tetum  to  Greece, 
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in  satisfying  tbe  indigent  exiles,  and  re-estabUshing  con- 
cord. He  was  appointed  commiBsioner,  with  full  power  to 
adjudicate  all  questions  connected  with  their  claims.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  bear  the  whole  responsibility,  he  asso- 
ciated fifteen  citizens  in  the  task  ;  which  was  fulfilled  with 
so  moch  justice  and  liberality,  that  the  restored  exiles 
erected '  a  brazen  statue  of  him,  with  a  laudativy  inscrip- 
tion,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude. 

Tb»  talents  and  aerrices,  and  perhapa  the  intrigues,  of 
AntUB  soon  made  him  oaptain-Keneral  {ttnUegut)  of  the 
Actoan  league ;  which  under  hu  pnidmt  counsels  grew 
up  fnm  a  confedraacy  of  a  fiew  insigniflcaDt  cities  fi>r  mutual 
dellHioa  into  a  formidable  body  exercising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  Greece.  He  held  this  office  for  the  first  timeB.c. 
249 ;  in  which  year  he  invaded  Locris  and  Calydonia,  on 
the  northern  side  of  Uie  Corinthian  gulf.  Being  reflected 
in  243,  after  the  necessary  interval  of  a  year,  he  conceived 
the  projectofwresting  Connth  fromAntigonus.  The  Aero- 
corin^us,  or  citadel,  was  considered  the  key  of  southern 
Greece.  Antigonus,  after  long  coveting,  at  last  gained  pos- 
session of  it  fay  treachery,  and  held  it  with  a  strong  garri- 
son. But  the  faithlessness  of  two  soldiers  in  his  sorice  dis- 
closed a  weak  point  in  tbe  fi>rtiflcation8  and  a  practicable 
path  up  the  precipitous  mountain ;  and  Aratus  undertook 
the  bold  enterprise  of  mastering  the  strongest  fortress  of 
Greece,  by  night,  with  only  400  men.  For  the  particulars 
of  thU  remarkable  escalade  we  must  again  refer  the  reader 
to  Plutarch.  It  proved  successful,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty ;  and  the  advantage  gained  was  secured  by 
the  arrival  of  a  larger  body  of  Achtean  troops,  to  whom  the 
Corintiiiana  gladly  gave  admittance.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  citizens  assembted  in  the  theatre,  and  Aratus,  appearing 
on  the  stage  in  his  armour,  was  received  with  the  warmest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  gratitude.  He  restored  to  them 
the  keys  of  the  city,  which,  since  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  they  had  not  had  in  keeping,  and  invited  them  to 
join  the  Achtean  league.  They  acceded  to  the  proposal; 
and  the  Aoocorinthua  was  thencefbrward  oocupwd  by  an 
Achsan  garrison.  Aratus  also  gained  poasession  <tf  ht- 
ehmm,  one  v£  the  ports  of  Corinth,  and  before  the  end  of 
hii  year  of  office  prevailed  on  the  stats  of  Megaris  to  join 
the  league.  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  soon  followed  the 
example,  and  the  confederacy  was  further  (strengthened  by 
the  friendship  and  suppwt  of  the  king  of  Kuyjit. 

The  powerful  city  of  Argos  had  long  been  held  by  a  suc- 
cession of  cyrants.  To  re-establish  the  commonwealth  was 
a  fevourite  object  with  Aratus;  and  ho  made  several  at- 
tempts, which  proved  abortive,  not  being  seconded  by  the 
temper  and  wishes  of  the  people.  It  was  not  until  b.c.  227 
tiiat  Aristomachus,  being  tyrant  for  the  time,  was  induced 
by  the  counsels  of  Aratus  to  resign  his  power,  and  bring 
over  Argos  to  the  Achean  league.  Cleonse,  an  aniient  city 
«i  die  Argian  territory,  had  become  a  member  of  it  some 
tine  beC»e.  PUius  was  admitted  to  it  at  the  same  time, 
liie  resignation  of  Aristomachus  was  probably  prompted  by 
the  example  of  Lysiadaa,  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  who,  emu- 
lating the  virtues  and  the  reputation  of  Aratus  (if  Plutarch 
righuy  represents  his  motives),  had  retired  into  private  life, 
and  induced  his  city  to  join  the  league,  b.c.  232.  Lysiadas 
was  rewarded  by  the  popular  favour,  and  was  three  times 
chosen  strategus,  alternately  with  Aratus.  Each  probably 
felt  jealous  of  the  other,  for  continual  bickerings  existed  be- 
tween them.  Lysiadas  was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Lace- 
demonians, about  B.C.  225. 

In  prosecution  of  his  favourite  |>olicy,  Aratus  mode  several 
attempts  to  drive  the  Macedoniang  from  Athens.  That 
which  he  could  not  obtain  by  arms,  he  effected  by  money, 
som  liter  Antigonns,  sumamed  Doion,  began  to  reign, 
BX.  S37|  when  iNogeneB,  the  Macedonian  governor,  deli- 
vered  up  the  fortresses  which  fae  held,  t(wether  with  the  isle 
<^  Salamit,  fbr  a  bribe  of  1 50  talents,  ot  which  Aratus  con- 
tributed twen^  team  his  private  fortune.  At  the  same  time 
^gino,  Hermione,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Arcadia  j«ned 
the  Achsean  league. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  the  map  of  Greece,  that 
during  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  Achsean  let^ue  had  been  chiefly  managed  by  Aratus, 
that  body  had  grown  up  from  the  union  of  a  few  weak  cities 
for  mutual  defence  into  a  powerful  confederation,  including 
the  whole  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  from  the  ^romon- 
tory  of  Araxus  to  Scyllsum.  wiu  tbe  lands  of  Connth  and 
H^ara,  and  tbe  greater  port  of  Arcadia.  This  change  was 
wroogbt,  in  a  gieat  measoro,  by  tbe  probity  and  high  personal 


character  of  Aratus ;  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Flatarch,  even 
during  those  years  when  the  forms  of  the  constitution  pre- 
vented his  having  the  name  of  strategus,  still  bad  the  au 
thority  of  the  office,  *  because  the  people  saw  that  he  set 
neither  glory,  nor  wealth,  nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor 
the  good  of  his  own  countrv,  nor  any  other  thing,  before 
the  general  advantage  of  the  Achnan  league.'  Accordingly, 
he  was  elected  general  oftener,  it  should  seem,  than  the  law 
strictiy  allowed ;  for  in  a  period  of  thirty  years  from  his  first 
elevation,  B.C.  S45,  to  his  death,  B.C.  213,  he  held  the  office 
seventeen  times.  Tbe  leading  feature  of  his  poUcy  was  the 
expulsion  of  those  petty  tyrants  whom  it  had  been  tbe 
favourite  object  of  ue  Macedonian  kings  to  establish  in 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  the  readiest  way  of  retaining 
them  in  subjection ;  to  exdude  the  Macedonians  ttom 
Peloponnesus ;  and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Greek  nation  by 
uniting  them  in  one  confederacy  of  weU-organized  common- 
wealttw.  We  have  seen  that  he  succeeded  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  virtuous,  and  judicious,  and  truly  patriotic  design. 
But  he  was  constantly  opposed  by  the  Macedonian  kings. 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  and  very  frequentiy  by 
the  jutolians,  a  warlike  and  turbulent  people,  who  deriv^ 
much  of  their  wealth  from  plunder,  and  were  oyer  opposed 
to  peace  and  to  good  order.  Hmc^  though  sometimes  led 
to  alliance  with  die  Achaana  by  a  common  jealousy  of  the 
power  of  Maeedon,  they  were  much  more  frequently  arra^'ed 
against  them ;  and  in  one  of  their  predatory  incursions  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  were  defeated  by  Aratus  at  Fellene  with 
considerable  slaughter.  By  this  victory  Aratus  acquired  con- 
siderable renown :  for  the  most  part,  however,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  open  field,  and  cautious  to  excess  in  his  move- 
ments ;  a  singular  fault  in  one  who  was  so  bold  in  attempting, 
and  so  successful  in  effecting,  the  capture  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  bv  sudden  assault,  a  species  of  enterprise  in  which, 
above  all  others,  prompt  contrivance  and  bold  execution  are 
required.  His  personu  courage  did  not  escape  unquestioned, 
and  in  certain  circumstances  he  doubtless  betrayed  a  weak- 
ness and  want  of  steady  purpose.  He  seenu  to  haxe  done 
best  wlwre  he  had  least  time  for  r^eetion ;  he  saw  uid  did 
what  was  expedient  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  he«- 
tated  and  became  poj^xed  where  he  had  time  to  deli- 
berate:  80  that,  according  to  Ptdyhiiu.  qualities  totally 
opposite  w^  united  in  him,  and  in  oiffisrent  oircurastances 
be  was  no  longer  the  same  man. 

Shortiy  after  the  accession  of  Argos  to  the  Achsan  league, 
war  broke  out  (b.c.  226)  between  the  Lac«dffim(Huans  and 
Achseans ;  a  war  to  whidi  neither  party  seems  to  have  been 
averse.  The  Achsans  looked  with  contempt  upon  tbe  youth 
of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta;  and  Cleomenes  was  both 
desirous  of  military  fame,  and  hoped  to  find  in  the  events  of 
war  some  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  the  civil 
changes  at  home  which  he  desired.  Aristomachus,  tbe  late 
^rant  of  Argos,  was  strategus  when  the  war  began.  Aratus 
bad  dissuaded  bim  from  engaging  in  it,  and  had  sufficient 
influence  to  prevent  his  giving  battle  when  the  hostile  armies 
were  first  opposed  to  each  otMr  at  Pallantium,  in  Arcadia, 
though  the  Achsans  were  20,000  strong,  and  the  Laceds- 
munian  army  consisted  of  ont^  5000  men.  This  raised 
the  spirits  of  the  Lacedssmonians,  and  in  the  following 
campaigns  Cleomenes  was  generalW'  successful.  He  de- 
feated Aratus  in  the  next  year  at  Mount  Lyceum  in  Arca- 
dia; hut  the  Achsean  general  retrieved  this  mishap  by 
gaining  possession  of  Mantineia  in  his  retreat  Soon  after, 
another  battle  was  won  by  Cleomenes  under  tiie  walls  of 
Megalopolis,  in  which  Lysiadas  was  killed ;  and  on  this 
occasion  Aratus  was  loudly,  and  it  should  seem  justly,  cen- 
sured for  his  slackness  and  want  of  enterprise.  The  war 
languished  while  Cleomenes  was  occupied  by  the  revolution 
in  Sparta ;  but  when  that  was  completed,  he  resumed  bis 
successfiil  career.  He  regained  Mantineia,  invaded  Achsea, 
and  yron  a  great  victory  at  Dyme;  he  look  Pellene  and 
some  other  towns  ;  Argos,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  Trcezen.  Her- 
mione, went  over  to  him ;  and  Corinth  passed  into  his  hands, 
with  tiie  exception  of  tiie  Acrocorinthus,  which  still  re- 
mained in  custody  of  the  Achsans.  Aratus,  though  re- 
elected, had  refused  to  accept  the  office  of  strategus,  whether 
from  anger  at  some  censures  which  had  been  passed  un  him 
after  his  late  defeats,  or  from  a  fear  of  being  unable  to  ex- 
tricate the  Achssans  from  the  diflicultics  in  which  tbe  wai 
with  Sparta  had  involved  them.  He  was  much  censured, 
both  in  his  own  time  and  afterwards,  for  having  brought 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  danger,  and  tiien  aluu^oning  the 
helm  to  others.   Though  ostensibly       private  station,  Iw 
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eontinned  to  exercise  his  usual  controlling  influence.  To 
extricate  himself  from  the  difficulties  in  which  he  vas  in- 
volved, he  adopted  the  disgraceful  expedient  of  inviting  baclt 
the  Macedonians,  whom  tie  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to 
expel  fhtm  *he  Peloponnesus.  He  had  been  already  engaged 
in  negotiation  with  Antigonus  Doson,  during  that  course  of 
successes  which  put  Ai^os  and  so  many  other  places  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes.  Having  prepared  the  way  for  reconcilia- 
tion, and  ascertained  that  Antigonus  was  not  unwilling  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Achroans  after  the  battle  of  Dyme, 
he  advised  them  to  make  a  fbnual  application  to  that  monarch 
tor  issistanee.  Antigonui,  however,  required  that  the  Aero- 
corinthuB  should  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  price  of  his 
services ;  and  this  open  invasion  of  the  libMtieg  of  Corinth, 
a  confbdente  d^t  could  not  he  tolerated.  Butthevdnntary 
revolt  of  the  Corinthians  removed  this  difficulty,  and  the 
Aebsans  forthwith  transferred  the  citadel  to  the  custody  of 
Antigonus.  Cleomenes  took  up  a  station  to  defend  the 
Isthmus,  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  in  oonsequeDoe 
of  a  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  which  returned  to  the 
Achaean  alliance,  and  Antigonus  entered  Peloponnesus  un- 
opposed (B.C.  224).  He  took  several  cities  in  Arcadia,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  Megalopolitans,  and  going  to  iBgium  to 
confer  with  the  Achoean  congress,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  confederate  army.  In  the  following  year  ho 
took  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  and  Mantineia ;  but  this  success 
was  counterbalanced  hv  the  loss  of  MegalopoliB.  which  Cle- 
omenes plundered,  ana  almost  ^stroyea.  In  the  following 
year,  b.c.  282,  Antigonus  defbated  Cleomenes  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Sellasia,  which  pat  an  end  to  the  war.  The  Mace- 
donian king  entered  unopposed  into  Sparta,  but  he  treated 
it  with  respect,  and  contented  himself  with  undoing  the 
changes  which  Cleomenes  bad  made.  Cleomenes  ned  to 
Egypt,  where  he  died,  and  Antigonus  died  shortly  after  in 
Miwedonia,  enjoining  Philip,  bis  nephew  and  successor,  to 
regulate  bis  poliBy  in  Greece  itrictlj  by  die  conniels  of 
AnUufl. 

Peace  folbwed  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  for  a  time  Pe- 
loponnesus was  quiet.  This,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Of  the  character  of  the  iBtolian  tribes  we  have  already  spoken. 
Sometimes  in  alliance,  sometimes  atwar»with  theAcnaans, 
Bs  their  interest  prompted,  th^  were  never  in  firm  friend- 
ship with  a  people  whose  conduct  was  directed  in  the  main 
to  the  upholding  of  peace  and  order,  while  they  led  them- 
selves a  life  of  rapine,  gathering  the  strong  hand  those 
luxuries  from  their  neighbourswhich  they  were  too  mdolent 
or  ignorant  to  procure  by  honest  industry.  A  series  of 
gross  provocations  induced  the  Achnans  to  declare  war 
against  these  turbulent  mountaineers.  Aratus  took  an 
active  part  in  uiging  this  measure,  and  being  elected  stra- 
tegus  for  the  ensuing  year  (it  was  near  the  period  of  chang- 
ing officers  when  these  trensactions  occurred),  he  antici- 
pated by  five  days  the  proper  time  fin-  entering  on  his  office, 
that  he  might  hasten  his  march  against  the  ifitolians,  who 
were  already  engaged  in  ravaging  Messenia.  He  tailed 
signally  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign :  once  at  Caphyse, 
by  giving  battle  too  hastily,  in  which  he  was  defooted,  B.c. 
S20 ;  afterwajrds  by  suffering  the  enemy  to  continue  their 
depredations  unchecked,  and  neglecting  opportunities  of 
which  a  more  active  general  woum  have  availed  himself. 
Great  complaints  were  made  at  the  next  congress ;  and 
Aratus  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  that  his  con- 
duct was  open  to  exception,  since,  in  defending  himself,  he 
urged  his  former  ser^'ices  as  a  plea  for  passing  lightly  over 
his  error,  if  it  should  be  judged  that  any  fault  bod  been 
committed  by  him.  The  appeal  was  probably  successful ; 
and  he  continued  to  retain  his  wonted  influence. 

In  the  course  of  this  war,  Philip  II.,  the  young  king  of 
Macedonia,  acted  as  general  of  the  Macedonian  and  Actuean 
army.  For  some  time  he  observed  his  uncle's  dying  com- 
mands, and  regulated  his  own  oonduet  strictly  after  the 
counsels  of  Anitas ;  and  he  displayed  such  slnlity,  pru- 
dence, and  justice,  as  gave  rise  to  uw  fairest  expectations 
at  his  reign.  Some  however  of  his  ccnfidential  ministers, 
jealous  of  the  influence,  and  opposed  to  the  views  ot  Aratus, 
used  every  means  to  destroy  that  statesman's  weight  with 
their  prince,  and  they  induced  Philip  to  orokure  the 
election  of  Eperatus  as  strategus,  an  avowea  opponent 
of  Aratus,  to  the  exclusion  of  Aratus  himself.  This  in- 
terference produced  much  discontent  among  the  Achsans. 
The  successful  candidate  was  a  person  of  little  estimation, 
and  humble  abili^,  and  affairs  went  on  so  ill  in  lus  hands, 
that  Philq^was  fiireed  to  seek  a  raooneilistion  with  Aratus. 


Tbe  war  was  then  prosecuted  witb  sDccen  both  in  iBtolia 
and  Peloponnesus.  All  parties,  however,  beeajne  desirous 
of  peace.  FhiUp  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  distress 
to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced  by  Hannibal;  the 
Achaans  wished  to  conclude  peace  while  the  advantage 
was  on  their  side ;  and  the  ^tohans  were  glad  to  put  an 
end  to  a  struggle  in  which  they  had  the  woisL  Peace  was 
concluded  b.c.  21 7,  each  party  retainuig  vhat  they  then 


The  extensive  prospects  of  ambition  opened  to  the  Mace- 
donian king  brought  to  light  the  seeds  of  evil  in  his  character. 
Hitherto  ms  conduct  towards  his  Grecian  sllies  had  been 
generous  and  fUthflil ;  henceforth  his  desire  was  to  reduce 
all  Greece  under  his  power,  and  be  scrupled  at  few  things 
which  pranised  to  forward  lus  views.  The  oonnsels  of  An^us 
became  distasteful  to  him,  and  the  authority  whkfa  that 
statesman  had  insensibly  acquired  over  him  became  irk- 
some. Latterly  indeed  the  policy  of  Phihp  became  so  hate- 
ful, that  Aratus  withdrew  entirely  from  his  court  and  society, 
fearing  to  incur  the  odium  of  the  crimes  which  he  was 
constantly  committing.  Still  the  recollection  of  Aratus 
checked,  and  rendered  him  uneasy  ;  and  to  rid  himself  of 
this  restraint  (if  Plutarch's  tale  be  true,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Polybius),  he  procured  tbe  death  of  his  old  friend  and  guide 
by  a  slow  poison.  Aratus  felt  the  bbw,  and  knew  the  au- 
thor ;  hut  feeling  that  complaint  was  useless,  he  endured  it 
in  silence,  with  Uie  single  exception  that  he  once  observed 
to  a  friend  who  was  shocked  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  *  Such, 
Cephalon,anthenwardsof the fiiendshipof kings.'  (f^Iyb. 
viii.  14.)  Hedied  B.c.  213.  The  honourof  being  his  burial- 
place  was  disputed  between  Sicyon  and  Agium  in  Achiea, 
where  he  died,  and  adjudged  by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  the 
former.  He  was  splenchdly  interred  there,  and  a  monument 
erected  to  him.  He  was  honoured  by  the  Sicyonians  as  the 
father,  founder,  and  saviour  of  their  city ;  and  twice  a  year, 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  restoration  of 
liberty  to  tbe  city,  a  religious  festival  was  oelebrated  in  his 
honour. 

He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  times,  entitled  Commen- 
taries (ending  with  the  year  220),  which,  unfortunately, 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  received  high  praise  from 
Polybius,  as  containiiw  '  very  faithful  and  dear  memorials 
of  his  own  times andfrom  the  close  of  Uiis  work  Polybius 
chose  to  commence  his  own  history.  Particulars  of  the  life 
of  Aratus  will  be  found  in  Ptdybius,  lib.  ii.  to  ix.  inclusive; 
and  in  Plutarch,  lives  of  Araiua,  and  Cleommet. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  this  subject  in  tbe  Encgdo- 
peedia  Metropolitana,  from  which  the  dates  here  given  some- 
times vary.  We  have  followed  our  usual  guide.  Clinton^  in 
his  'FiiMti  HeUemd,  from  the  124th  Olymp.  to  the  death 
of  Augustus.'  See  also  Schloeser's  Univergalhistorisd^ 
Uehersickt  (ii.  1.),  whose  judgment  on  the  character  of  Ara- 
tus is  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  just 

AR  AUC  ANI ANS,  the  name  given  to  a  South  American 
tribe,  inhabiting  a  countiT  comprised  between  36°  44'  and 
39°  50'  S.  lat,  and  70"  and  74°  30'  W.  long.,  and  bounded  on 
the  B.  by  the  gnat  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  Wq  by  the  river  Bio-l»o  on  the  N.,  ukd  by  the 
Valdivia  or  CollacaUa  on  the  S.  It  extends  about  186  mites 
along  the  coast ;  the  breadth  from  the  sea  to  the  crest  of 
the  Andes  is  perhaps  about  ISO  miles.  The  people  take  the 
name  of  Araucanians  from  the  province  of  Arauco.  which 
is  the  smallest  in  the  state ;  and  pride  themselves  in  being 
called  Auca,  which,  according  to  Molina,  means  frank, 
or  free.  The  Spaniards,  wbo  had  served  in  the  Nether^ 
lands,  and  afterwards  fought  in  Chili,  called  the  country 
Araucanian  Flanders,  or  the  Invincible  State.  The  pro- 
ductions of  tbe  soil  are  in  general  the  ssme  as  those  of 
Chili. 

The  territory  of  Araucania  has  been  divided  fkom  time 
immemorial  from  north  to  south  into  four  parallel  vtttkan- 
mapus  (otherwise  written  vlAatoopu*),  ortefrarchies,  almost 
equ^  in  extent,  which  are  called  (auguen-mapu  or  the  mari- 
time country,  lelvun-mtipu  or  plain  country,  inapire-mapu 
or  country  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  ptre-mapu  or 
country  of  the  Andes.  Every  vuthan-mapu  is  subdivided 
into  five  iUarehues  or  provinces,  and  every  illarehue  into 
nine  rehues  or  districts.  The  maritime  country  comprises 
the  provinces  of  Arauco,  Jucapel,  Illicura,  Boroa,  and  Nag- 
tolten.  The  plain  country  indudes  those  of  Encol,  Puren, 
Repocura,  Maquegua,  and  Mariquina.  That  at  the  foot  of 
the  AndM  comprises  the  districts  of  Marven,  Colhue,  Cha- 
caioo,  Quecheregua,  and  Ouanagua.   The^  province  ef  the 
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AihIm  wu  ftfinerly  possnaed  by  a  seiuratd  tribe,  called  PueA- 
ebes,  vhich  afterwaitis  become  miited  to  the  Avauautians. 

The  government  of  the  Araucanians  is  aristocratical,  and 
is  composed  of  three  orders:  the  toqmt,  the  apo^rameg, 
and  the  ulmenet.  The  toquit  are  four  iodependent  chiefs 
every  one  presiding  over  one  Tuthaa-mapa ;  thdr  name  is 
derived  from  the  verb  toqutn,  to  judge  or  rule.  Though 
independent  of  one  another,  they  rorm  a  federal  union  ior 
the  public  welfare.  The  apo-ulmenes  have  the  command 
of  the  provinces  under  their  respective  toQuis-  and  the 
ulmenes  preside  over  the  rehtieit  or  districts.  The  badge  or 
device  of  the  toqui  is  a  porphyry  or  marble  axe.  The  apo- 
nlmenes  and  ulmenes  have  staves  with  silver  heads,  but 
the  former  are  fistinguished  by  a  silver  ring  round  the 
middle  their  staves.  All  these  dignities  are  heredita^ 
in  the  male  line,  in  the  order  of  primogeniture.  The  to^uu 
posseflfl  but  a  shadow  of  sovereignty ;  the  real  power  resides 
in  the  vutaeoifa^,  or  avcatoyag,  the  great  cmincil,  or  council 
of  the  AraucenitiQs.  Tliis  diet  is  composed  of  the  toquis, 
the  apo-almenefl  and  ulmenes,  and  is  held  in  some  plain 
or  vBUey,  whenever  any  afitir  of  importance  is  to  be  decided 
upon.  Previons  to  their  meeting  they  have  their  games 
and  sports. 

Their  adnwjm  or  code  of  laws  consists  simply  of  tradi- 
tionary customs.  The  laws  which  are  the  most  distinctly 
deflnea  are  those  which  regard  the  districtof  every  toqui,  and 
the  succession  and  union  of  the  tetrarchies.  The  election  of 
the  principal  officers  in  time  of  war  and  the  convocation  of 
the  diet  rnide  in  the  toquis.  No  toqui  can  erver  rale  over 
more  than  one  tetrarchy.  The  sutgeeti  are  not  bound  to 
render  their  chief  any  sort  of  personal  service  except  in 
time  of  war;  be  supporte  himself  by  his  own  private  pro- 
perty. When  the  male  line  of  the  chief  oecomea  extinct,  the 
people  choose  another  ruler  out  of  the  femily  that  is  most 
agreeable  to  them,  but  before  giving  the  new  sovereign  his 
power,  they  present  him  to  the  other  toquis  to  be  acanow- 
ledged  by  them. 

The  crimes  which  ore  visited  with  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  law  are  treuaon,  murder,  adultery,  theit,  when  to  any 
considerable  amount,  and  witchcraft:  the  murderer  may 
escape  punishment  by  compounding  with  the  offended  family. 
Fathers  possess  the  right  of  punishing  their  children,  or 
any  other  individual  of  their  family,  even  with  death,  when- 
ever they  mav  think  proper.  The  sorcerer  ia  first  tortured 
by  fire  in  oraer  to  compel  him  to  declare  his  accomplices, 
and  then  stabbed.  He  smaller  crimes  are  punished  by 
the  lav  of  retaliation,  called  by  them  lhavbmco.  Any  one 
found  guii^  of  a  capital  offence  is  immediately  put  to  aeath, 
prisons  not  being  in  general  use  when  Molina  wrote. 

The  military  government  of  the  Araucanians,  though  not 
more  complete  than  the  civil  and  criminal  co<les,  shows  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  intelligenre.  When  the  council  has  de- 
cided upon  war,  they  proceed  to  choose  a  commander  from 
among  the  four  toquis,  but  If  none  of  them  possess  the  ne- 
cessary qualiflcations,  an  ulmen,  or  even  any  other  inferior 
officer,  is  chosen.  The  general  having  accepted  the  office,  as- 
sumes the  title  of  toqui,  and  talces  the  axe,  which  all  the  other 
toquis  are  obliged  to  lav  down  during  the  time  of  his  dicta- 
torship. This  ceases  with  the  war.  Berth  the  toquis  and  all  the 
other  officers  swear  all«ianee  to  him :  the  general  then  ap- 
points a  vice-toqui  and  the  officers  of  his  staff,  the  latter  nomi- 
nating their  subaltern  officers.  The  vice-toqui  is  generally 
taken  from  the  tribe  of  the  Puelchcs.  A  messenger,  <!alled 
huertjuen,  is  then  sent  to  announce  the  war  to  the  friendly 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  Indians  who  live  among  the  Spaniards. 
His  credentials  lonsist  in  a  small  bundle  of  arrows  tied  with 
a  red  thread ;  if  the  war  has  already  begun,  they  put  in 
the  centre  the  finger  of  a  dead  enemy.  This  expedition  is 
called  the  pulqmiun  or  running  the  arrow,  and  is  done  With 
such  aecresy,  particularly  in  the  possessions  ofthe  Spaniarik, 
that  it  has  rarely  been  discovered.  The  dictator  then  re- 
quires from  each  of  the  toquis  his  allotted  continxent  of 
men,  and  the  levr  is  made  by  the  apo-ulmenes  and  nlmenes 
without  any  difflenltr,  as  no  Araocanlan  ever  refuses  to 
eome  forward  in  demice  of  his  country's  liberty.  Thus 
the  army  is  formed  with  the  greatest  fhcility  and  prompti- 
tude. It  consists  generally  of  five  or  six  ttiousand  men, 
besides  a  large  body  of  reserve. 

The  Araucanian  army  consists  of  cavalry  and  infantry : 
the  former  was  not  known  among  them  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  they  soon  reared  a  fine  breed  of  hones, 
and  in  1 568  they  were  able  to  equip  some  squadrons  for  ^e 
Achl.  The  toqui  Cadqpula  was  the  fint  who  established 


a  regular  body  of  cavalry  in  15S5.  Thb  Inftntry  Is  flmiBd 
Into  reghnenli,  each  conusting  ot  1000  men  Avided  into 
ten  companies ;  eveiy  r^ment  has  a  flag  with  a  star  em- 
broidered upon  it,  which  is  the  arms  of  the  nation.  The 
cavalry  is  divided  in  the  same  wkv,  but  the  number  of  horse- 
men is  not  atways  the  same.  The  soldiers  wear  no  uniform, 
but  they  put  on,  tmder  their  usual  dress,  a  cuirass  made  at 
leather  hardened  by  means  of  a  certain  varnish.  Their 
helmets  and  shields  are  also  constructed  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  cavalry  are  armed  with  lances  and  swords,  and 
the  infentry  with  jnltes  and  clubs  furnished  with  iron.  For- 
merly they  used  the  sling  and  the  bow,  but  experience  has 
taught  them  that  close  combat  was  more  effectual  against 
the  fire-arms  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Araucanians  have  never 
been  able  to  disoover  theseeret  of  manuftustnring  gunpowder. 
Iliey  were  at  first  very  anxious  to  possess  it.  Having 
observed  some  negroes  among  the  Spaniards,  they  supposed 
that  gunpowder,  ftom  its  blackness,  was  extracted  from 
their  bodies.  One  of  these  poor  negroes  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  fidl  into  their  hands  ofibied  them  the  opportu- 
nity of  trying  the  experiment.  He  was  flnt  flayed  from  bead 
to  foot,  and  then  burnt  to  cinders,  but  the  result  only  served 
to  show  them  the  Mlacy  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  They 
have  occasionally  made  use  of  the  guns  which  they  have  at 
different  times  taken  ih>m  the  Spaniards,  but.  perhaps  from 
their  strong  prejudice  against  anything  derived  from  the 
Europeans,  they  have  never  generally  adopted  them.  The 
army,  on  its  march,  is  always  inreGeded  by  an  advanced 
guard  to  prevent  any  surprise.  The  inlhntoy  is  usually  all 
mounted  on  bwsebaok  until  Hivr  discover  the  enemy,  when 
they  immediatdy  dismount  and  form  themselves  into  com- 
panies. Enoh  soldier  carries  with  Idm  his  own  provirions, 
consisting  of  some  roasted  meal  or  flour  in  a  bag,  a  small 

auantity  of  which  mixed  with  cold  ot  warm  water  serves 
lem  for  food  until  they  srrive  at  the  enemy's  territory.  In 
this  manner  tbmr  armies,  unincumbered  with  any  sort 
of  baggage,  move  with  great  expedition.  The  prudence 
displayed  in  their  encampments,  particularly  at  night,  is 
admirable.  Baring  formed  an  entrenchment  round  tbe 
camp  with  ditehes  covered  with  branches  of  trees  and 
brambles,  they  place  their  centinels  around.  Everv  soldier, 
to  show  his  vigilonM,  is  obliged  to  keep  a  fire  lU  nignt  before 
his  tent. 

After  the  battle,  every  soldier  is  the  rightfld  mastef  of  the 
prize  which  he  himself  has  made,  but  when  the  booty  has 
iwen  taken  in  common,  it  is  divided  equally  amone  them 
all,  the  toqui  himself  having  no  greater  share  in  it  than  the 
private  soldier. 

One  of  the  laws  uf  the  military  code  of  tbe  Araucanians 
prescribes,  that  after  the  battle  one  of  the  prisoners  must  be 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  who  have  fallen.  Hiis 
ceremony  is  called  the  prutoncon  at  dance  of  the  dead. 
Fortunately  this  horrid  custom  is  so  rarely  performed,  that 
in  the  space  of  two  hundred  years,  it  is  said,  only  two  of 
these  festivals  occurred. 

When  the  enemy  sues  fbr  peace,  a  great  congress  is  held, 
generally  in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Bio-bio 
and  Dunqucco,  on  the  boundaries  of  Chili  and  Araucahia. 
The  Spanish  president  and  the  Araucanian  toqui,  accom- 
panied by  fbur  deputies  Aom  the  respective  uthalmapus, 
without  tne  unanimous  consent  of  whom  the  peace  cannot 
be  ratified,  repair  thither.  The  two  nations  uien  encamp 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles  ttom  each  other.  The  confer- 
ence is  opened  by  many  tedious  compliments  on  each  side, 
and  in  sign  of  reciprocal  friendship,  the  Steves  of  the  ulmenes 
and  that  of  the  Spanish  presi^nt  are  tied  together,  and 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  assembly.  An  Araucanian 
orator  then  makes  a  long  harangue  in  the  Araucanian  lan- 
guage, expatiating  at  great  len^h  on  the  evils  of  war  and 
the  advantages  of  peace :  a  similar  one  from  the  Spanish 
president  is  made  in  repW,  which  is  translated  word  for 
word  by  an  Interpreter,  llie  articles  of  tbe  treaty  are  then 
s^cd  and  ratified  by  the  sacrifice  of  several  Chilibueques  or 
Chilian  llamas,  with  tbe  blood  ofwhidi  the  toqui  sprinkles  a 
branch  of  chinamon,  and  presents  it  to  the  president  as  a 
token  of  friendship.  A  festival  is  then  held,  in  which  the 
Spanish  president  dines  with  the  toqui  ind  the  ulmehes, 
and  mokes  them  a  magnificent  present  in  the  name  of  bis 
sovereign. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Araucanians  Is  in  accordance 
with  their  political  system  of  government  Th^  acknow- 
ledm  a  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Pitlan,  a  word  de- 
rived fnm  pulU,  *  the  sonV  which  n&Siulhe  esrti^Ial  soul  or 
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nurit.  Tbev  give  him  the  epithets  of  GuenwPtllan,  or  '  the 
foirit  of  Hea%-en,"  Vuta-Gen,  '  Great  Being,'  VUvemvoe, 

*  Creator  of  All,'  &c.  The  universal  government  of  their 
PiUan  is  aimil&r  to  their  own.  He  is  the  great  toqui  of  the 
universe,  and  has  his  apo-ulmenes  and  ulmenes  to  preside 
over  the  inferior  affairs.  The  principal  of  these  inferior 
deities  ue,  the  Epwtamwn.  or  *  ffA  of  war/  wd  the  Meulen, 

*  the  benellcant  god,  Uie  friend  of  the  boman  kind.*  Thrae 
U  also  the  Guecttbu,  or  Hueewu  (for  it  is  Indifferent  which 
initial  lett^  is  used),  who  is  the  author  of  evil.  No  misfor- 
tune happens  to  an  Araucanian  which  is  not  attributed  to 
this  malignant  bein^  If  a  horse  is  tired,  the  Guecubu  has 
been  riding  on  its  back ;  if  the  earth  quakes,  it  is  because  the 
Guecubu  has  shaken  it ;  if  a  friend  dies,  he  has  been  sufTo- 
cEted  by  the  Guecubu.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  Meulen, 
by  the  agency  of  bis  celestial  ulmenea,  is  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  check  his  malignant  influence.  These  spirits  or 
genii  are  male  and  female ;  the  former  are  called  Gen,  and 
uie  Amei-Malghm,  or  spiritual  nymphs,  one  of  wbidi 
latter  is  constantly  attendant  on  every  Araucanian ;  and  so 
firmly  are  thoy  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this  influeuoe, 
that  when  any  one  hog  been  fortunate  in  anything,  be  ex- 
presses his  satis&ction  by  saying,  Nim  ad  Si  Jjnauriial- 
gheitr  that  is. '  I  have  my  nymph  by  me.'  Aa  their  «arthly 
rulers  require  no  particular  service  of  them,  the  Aiaucaoian* 
Kipposa  that  the  Supreme  Being  also  requires  no  sort  of 
worship;  accordingly,  they  have  neither  temples,  idols, 
nor  priests,  and  offer  no  sacrifices  except  on  some  solemn 
occasion,  when  they  offer  a  Uamo,  and  burn  tobacco,  as  the 
incense  most  grateful  to  their  divinities.  They  are  very 
superstitious :  an  Araucanian,  who  faces  a  cannon  with  in- 
trepid valour,  is  terrified  at  the  sight  of  an  owl. 

One  of  the  chief  articles  of  thur  religion  is,  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  They  acknowledge  that  man  is  formed 
of  two  substances,  the  anca,  or  body,  and  the  am  or  vulli, 
soul,  and  that  the  latter  is  aacanolu,  or  iucorporeat  and 
mugealu,  immortal.  After  the  death  of  the  body,  the  soul 
w  taken  by  a  spirit  to  a  place  called  guelchenuut,  or  the 
abode  of  the  men  on  the  ouer  tide  of  tM  mountains,  whidi 
skce,  according  to  some,  is  divided  into  two  legioiu,  one  of 
bliss  for  the  good,  and  another  of  misery  fi»  tine  wicked;  but 
others  pretend  that  they  will  all  be  there  eternally  ht^j^, 
and  that  their  actions  during  the  life  of  the  body  nave  no 
influence  on  their  future  state. 

A&  soon  as  an  Araucanian  dies,  the  body  is  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  all  the  frienda  of  the  deceased  sit  round  it 
uttering  mournful  lamentations  for  some  time.  It  is  then 
placed  on  a  high  bier,  clad  in  the  richest  garments,  and  the 
night  is  passed  in  weeping,  eating,  and  drinking.  This 
funeral  festival  is  called  curicahuin  or  the  black  festival,  that 
colour  being  with  them  the  colour  of  mourning.  On  the 
following  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  days  after  death, 
the  bo(^  is  taken  to  the  eltimt  or  burial-eround  of  the 
family,  which  is  generally  on  some  high  hill  or  in  a  wood. 
Two  young  men  on  horseDack,  running  at  full  speed,  pre- 
cede the  mnerol  procession ;  these  are  loUowed  by  the  Sier, 
which  is  carried  oy  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased. 
A  number  of  women  accompany  the  procession,  uttering 
lamentable  cries,  and  another  woman  follows  behind,  strew- 
ing the  road  with  ashes,  which  they  imagine  will  prevent  the 
soul  returning  to  its  earthly  abode.  When  they  arrive  at 
the  burial-groimd,  the  bodv  is  placed  in  the  grave,  surrounded 
by  his  arms  if  a  man,  and  oy  female  implements  if  a  woman, 
together  vrith  several  dishes  full  of  victuals,  and  some  vessels 
fuU  of  ckidia,  or  wine.  Sometimes  a  horse  is  killed,  and 
buried  with  tlie  body.  It  is  then  covered  with  earth,  and 
several  stones  piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  jpyramid.'  A  groat 
ijuanti^  of  chicha  is  then  poured  upon  it  as  a  fiuieral  liba- 
tion, ania  the  company  return  home. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  the  soul  being  free  from 
the  incumbrance  of  the  body,  pursues  with  greater  &cility 
uid  perfection  all  the  occupations  that  it  hw  in  the  body. 
Wives  return  to  the  bosom  of  their  husbands,  and  children 
tejoin  their  parents,  but  no  new  children  are  bom. 

They  also  preserve  the  tradition  of  a  universal  deluge 
from  which  a  few  persons  were  saved  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
having  three  points,  called  by  them  tlw  Thegtheg  or  '  Thun- 
dariog  Mountain,'  which  floated  upon  the  waters.  As  this 
deluge  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake  and  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion, whenever  these  phenomena  take  place  the  inhabitants 
betake  themselves  to  one  of  those  mountains  in  the  Andes 
which  resembles  tlie  Tliegtheg,  carrying  with  them  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  provisions,  and  several  wooden  plates  to 


protect  their  heads  against  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  m 
cose  the  mountain  should  be  raised  too  near  to  that  body. 

The  Araucanians  divide  their  years  into  seasons,  months, 
and  days,  as  we  do.  Their  year  is  solar,  and  begins  on  the 
22d  of  I^cember,  or  immediately  after  their  summer  sol- 
stice, which  they  call  thawnaihtfimiu,  that  is, '  the  end  and 
beginning  of  the  yeu,'  and  the  winter  solstice  they  call 
VMnthipaniu,  or  *  divider  of  Hbe  year.  These  points  they 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  by  the  solstitm 
shadows.  Their  thipaniu,  or  year,  is  divided  into  twelve 
cuyen,  or  moons,  of  thirty  days  each,  and  five  days  arc 
adided,  probably,  to  the  last  month.  They  name  their 
months  from  some  occurrence  which  takes  place  in  each,  as 
Avun-cuyen, '  month  of  the  fruit,'  which  corresponds  to  our 
January;  Ctyi-cwywi,  February,  or  the  '  harvest  month,"  &c. 
They  mvide  tho  natural  day  into  two  equal  parts,  and  tliese 
again  they  subdivide  into  twelve  parts,  six  fur  the  day  and 
six  for  the  ni^t ;  thus  their  uagantu,  or  hour,  is  equal  to 
two  of  ours.  They  measure  their  hours  by  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  in  the  day,  and  by  the  stars  at  night,  without  the 
aid  of  any  instruments.  In  civil  affairs  they  reckon  their 
time  by  days,  minings,  or  nights.  They  divide  the  stars 
into  pal,  constellations,  and  distinguish  them  by  ^e  number 
(tf  stars  which  everv  one  consists  d :  thus,  the  pleiades  they 
call  ct^U'pal^  or  *  toe  constellation  of  six.'  They  also  distin- 
guish them  from  the  planets,  whieh  they  call  gau,  from  the 
verb  aroun,  to  wash,  supposing  Uiat  when  they  set  tb^  unk 
into  tue  sea.  They  believe  uem  to  be  inhabited,  fbr  vlUoh 
reason  they  call  them  countries,  as  cttyen-mapu,  tiie  eountn 
of  the  moon.  Eclipsett  are  not  considered  by  these  people 
as  bad  omens,  but  as  simple  natural  phenomena,  the  cause 
of  which  they  do  not  know.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun  they 
call  lajf-aniu,  and  that  of  the  moon  lay-cuyen,  that  is,  *  the 
death  of  the  sun  or  moon.'  Comets  are  oonsidered  by  them 
as  terrestrial  exhalations  which  beoome  ignited  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  they  are  not  terrified  by  their  appearanr-e. 

The  only  sciences  which  they  cultivate  are,  oratory,  poetry, 
and  medicine.  Of  these  sciences  oratory  is  that  whidi  they 
bold  in  the  highest  esteou.  The  eldest  sou  of  an  ulmen  who 
is  not  a  proficient  in  this  art  is  excluded  tarn  the  sucoes- 
sion:  for  this  reason  they  take  their  children  to  their  nstiMial 
assemblies,  and  accustom  them,  at  a  very  early  period,  to 
speak  in  public.  Their  poets  are  called  gemmn,  *  or  lords  of 
speech.'  Their  poems,  which  are  transmitted  ttom.  father  to 
son,  eenerally  have  reference  to  the  wploits  of  their  heroes, 
and  the  measure  most  generally  adopted  in  their  composi< 
tions  is  that  of  eight  or  eleven  syllables.  They  are  so  care- 
ful to  preserve  their  language  in  all  its  purity,  that  when  a 
foreigner  settles  among  them  he  is  obliged  to  change  his 
name  for  an  Araucanian  one ;  even  the  missionaries  have 
been  compelled  to  adopt  that  practice,  and  to  submit  to 
bo  interrupted  in  their  sermons  by  their  auditory  at  every 
fault  they  make.  Though  many  Araucanians  know  the 
Spanish  language,  tbey  will  rather  submit,  on  all  public 
occasions,  to  the  tedious  ex^anation  of  an  mterpreter  than 
adopt  the  Spanish  tongue. 

The  language,  though  not  written  by  the  Araucanians,  is 
ver^  copious.  Molina  says  that,  according  to  the  vocabularies 
which  are  in  existence,  the  best  of  which  is  far  from  perfect, 
its  radical  words,  which  are  generally  monosyllables  or  dia- 
syllahles,  amount  to  1973.  These  roots  are  susceptible  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  combinations.  Owing  to  uie  want  of 
guttural  and  harsh  sounds,  and  to  the  great  variety  in  ac- 
centuating the  words,  it  i»  very  sweet  and  harmonious ;  its 
etymology  is  very  simple  and  regular.  There  is  not  a  singte 
noun  or  verb  irregular.  One  declension  serves  for  ^1  nouns, 
and  the  signs  of  the  di&rent  cases  are  the  same  in  the  sin- 
gular, dual,  and  |dural :  Ibus  they  say  cfuMo-Hij  of  the  fhtber ; 
chao-egu-Ki,  of  the  two  fathers ;  and  pu-ehaoSi,  of  the , 
fhthers.  The  genders  are  confined  to  words  designating 
animate  beings.  The  masculine  is  expressed  by  AtMnftt, 
a  male,  and  the  feminine  by  domo,  a  female — e.  g.  hum- 
tuthehua,  a  dog,  domothehua,  a  bitch.  In  the  masculine 
the  sign  is  generally  omitted.  The  mechanism  of  the  con- 
ju^tion  is  also  very  simple.  The  tenninaUons  of  the  indi- 
cative present  are  n,  imi,  f ,  for  the  singular ,  iu,  imu,  igu, 
for  the  dual ;  and  ign,  imen,  igm,  for  ioe  plural,  which 
terminations  are  the  same  in  all  tenses.  The  number  of 
tenses  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  is,  two  for  the 
present,  throe  for  the  past,  two  for  tbc  future,  and  two  aorists. 
Tho  characteristic  sign  of  every  tense  is  placed  between 
the  radical  and  the  termination.  Thus  from  rhm,  I  give,  is 
formed  elu-a-n,  I  will  give,  an<l  elu-bu-iw4.  did  gtve|  the 
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passive  IS  formed  witb  gen,  to  bo ;  e.  g.  elu-gcn,  1  am 
given;  vlu-ge-a-n,  I  will  be  given.  Substantives,  adjec- 
tives, adverbs,  and  even  interjections,  are  converted  into 
verba  by  adding  an  n  to  the  word — e.g.  elu,  a  gift,  elU'Ti,  to 
give ;  cume,  good,  cume-n,  to  be  good ;  ina,  close,  inon,  to  be 
close  by  ;  aluliS,  ah  !  alulun,  to  feel  a  pain.  Adjectives  are 
converted  into  abstract  substantives  by  adding  gen  to  them 
—  e. ^.  cum^,  good;  cunu^m,  goodness.  Intransitive  verbs 
are  changed  into  active  by  means  of  certain  particles :  thus 
from  in,  to  eat,  iletnt  to  cause  one  to  eat  There  is  in  this 
language  a  great  latitude  for  stringing  words  together,  and 
very  often  a  single  word  expresses  one  or  two  sentences : 
thus  the  word  rucatunmatJopam  means,  *  pray  come  and 
help  me  to  build  a  house ; '  wnich  word  is  composed  of  rtfoi, 
a  house ;  tun,  build ;  ma,  a  sign  of  entreaty ;  do,  help ; 
paen,  come.  The  only  books  existing  in  this  language  are 
catechisms,  sermons,  prayers,  and  other  religious  books, 
translated  or  composed  by  the  Jesuits,  to  whose  labours  we 
are  also  indebted  for  most  of  the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  tliis  tongue. 

The  physicians  are  of  three  classes, — the  ampives,  or 
empirics,  the  viletts,  or  methodical,  and  the  mackis,  who 
cure  by  spell ;  the  first  of  these  physicians  employ  princi- 
pallv  simples  in  curing  diseases,  and  are  excellent  practi- 
tioi>ers ;  the  vHeus  pretend  that  all  contagious  diseases 
proceed  from  insects.  When  all  the  efforts  of  the  ampives 
and  vilous  have  proved  inefficient  in  curing  a  patient,  a 
machi  is  sent  fiir,  whc^  after  practising  some  mvsterious 
ceremonies,  pretends  he  has  discovered  Hhb  place  where  the 
magic  p^son  lies,  and  reveals  the  name  of  the  person  sup- 
p(wed  to  have  administered  it,  hereby  very  frequently  en- 
dangering the  lifb  of  some  innocent  individual.  They  have 
likewise  two  sorts  of  surgeons,— the  giUarve,  who  cures 
fractures,  dislocations,  ulcers,  &c. ;  and  the  cupove,  or  ana- 
tomizcrs,  so  called  because  they  arc  principally  employed 
in  opening  the  bodies  of  such  as  die  of  unknown  maladies. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  professions,  they  have  me- 
chanics, such  as  blacksmiths,  silversmiths,  carpenters,  &c. 

The  Araucanians  have  as  many  wives  as  they  can  sup- 
port, or  rather  are  able  to  purchase ;  but,  as  in  all  other 
countries  where  polygamy  is  permitted,  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  enjoy  this  privilege :  ibo  poor  content  themselves  with 
one  or  two.  Celibac)*  is  disgncefiil  among  them.  An  old 
hachelra  is  called  pucftuwni,  winch  means  auselessdd  man; 
and  ciaUpra,  a  useless  old  woman,  is  the  word  by  which  they 
designate  an  old  maid.  The  marriage  ceremony  is  very  simple, 
and  consists  in  carrying  off  the  bnde  by  pretended  violence. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  fixed  with  his  future  father-in- 
law  the  sum  that  ne  is  to  give  him  for  his  daughter,  he  goes, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  surprise  the  bride  in 
some  retired  spot;  she  is  then  seized,  placcd.upon  the  horse 
of  her  f\iture  nusband,  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  where  the  nuptial  festival  is  celebrated.  The 
first  wife,  called  unendomo,  is  always  considered  the  legiti- 
mate one,  and  respected  as  such  by  all  the  inandomo,  or 
secondary  wives.  Each  wife  is  obliged  to  present  her 
husband  every  daywith  a  particular  diui  cooked  by  herself 
at  her  own  fire.  Thus  ^e  most  civil  manner  of  asking  an 
Araucanian  how  many  wives  he  has  is,  mvu  cathaleaimi  t 
or, '  how  many  fires  have  you  ? '  It  is,  besides,  the  anty  of 
every  wife  to  furnish  her  husband  with  the  necessary  arbcies 
of  dress,  and  with  one  poncho  every  year.  The  Araucanian 
women  are  noted  for  the  cleanliness  not  only  of  their  houses 
and  clothes,  but  even  of  their  persons.  They  comb  their 
hair  twice  a  day,  and  wash  their  head  at  least  once  a  week 
with  the  bark  of  the  quillay,  or  guiilaja  saponania,  which 
they  make  use  of  instead  of  soap.  Their  habitations  are 
placed  near  the  bonks  of  rivers,  in  which,  during  summer, 
the  men  bathe  several  times  a-day,  and  in  winter  at  least 
once  arday.  The  women  also  bathe  r^pilorly,  and  on  the 
Ten  day  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  they  wash  both  the  infant 
ana  themselves  in  the  stream,  and  tnen  lay  it  upon  a  sort 
of  rush  cradle,  which  is  hung  on  the  ceiling,  covered  with 
soft  skins,  and  return  to  their  daily  occupations.  The  child 
is  generally  unclothed  until  it  begins  to  walk,  when  they 
put  on  it  a  very  loose  gown.  Their  moral  ethioalion  is  not 
more  constrained  than  physical.  Their  parents  instruct 
the  niitles  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  in  speaking 
their  language  with  freedom,  elegance,  and  purity,  allowing 
them  to  do  cverj'thing  without  restraint ;  they  very  seldom 
inUict  on  them  any  corporal  punishment,  as  in  their  opi- 
nion this  practice  tends  to  degrade  them  and  make  them 
cowards. 


The  Araucanians  are  of  a  moderate  stature,  strong,  mua- 
cular,  and  well-built,  and  naturally  have  a  very  martial 
air.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  among  them  a  deformed 
person ;  not  because,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed, 
they  destroy  the  infants  who  are  bom  with  any  imperfec- 
tion, but  because  the  modes  of  life  and  other  obstarles,  which 
among  civilized  nations  prevent  the  action  of  nature,  are 
unknown  among  them.  Their  colour,  like  the  rest  the 
Americans,  is  that  of  copper,  although  somewhat  liffbter; 
their  face  is  oval,  thw  eyes  small,  hut  lively  and  full  of 
expression,  the  nose  rather  flat,  the  mouth  pleasing,  with 
fine  regular  teeth ;  the  Iws  well  formed  and  musoolar* 
witii  small  and  ftit  feet.  In  general,  they  have  no  beard, 
because  they  take  particular  care  to  eradicate  evnry  hair 
that  grows  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  head,  tiw 
hair  which  they  never  cut,  but  dress  it  round  in  tresses. 
Old  age  is  seldom  perceptible  in  the  Araucanians  befine 
their  sixtieth  ^ear,  and  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to  see  an 
Araucanian  eighty  years  of  age  without  a  single  grey  hair. 
Frequently  they  attain  the  age  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  years. 
Their  moral  qualities  correspond  to  the  physical.  The^  ore 
bold,  intrepid,  courageous,  constant  in  enduring  the  fatigues 
of  vrar,  and  fearlessly  expose  their  lives  when  the  libCT^r 
of  their  country  is  at  stake.  They  are  also  exceedingly 
jealoiu  of  their  honour ;  hospitable,  honest,  gratofhl,  generous, 
and  humane  to  the  enemies  they  have  conc|uered ;  but  they 
are  indolent  when  not  at  war,  addicted  to  intoxication, 
sumptuous,  and  haughty. 

The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  a  sort  of  jacket, 
with  small  tight  breeches,  and  a  poncho,  which  ts  a  piece 
of  cloth  sim^y  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head  to 
pass  through,  falling  before  and  behind  down  to  the  knees, 
and  open  at  the  sides  like  a  cassock.  The  colour  of  their 
dresa  is  generally  blue,  which  is  their  favourite  colour.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  a  sort  of  baud  like  a  diadem,  which 
in  time  of  war  is  ornamented  with  feathers ;  they  also  wear 
a  sash  of  different  colours  round  the  waist.  Persons  of 
distinction  make  use  of  woollen  boots  of  different  colours 
and  leathern  sandals,  which  they  call  chelle;  but  the  people 
go  bare-fboted. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  very  simple  and  modest,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tunic  or  gown  without  sleeves,  called  cMnu^ 
fastened  to  the  shoulders  with  silver  buttons  ,*  a  sash  round 
thevaist;  and  a  short  mantle  called  ieAaflb.  ThisdrBnis 
never  altered,  but  they  are  allowed  to  add  to  it  all  the  omar 
ments  which  their  fancy  or  vanity  may  prompt  them.  The 
colour  of  their  dress  is  also  blue.  The  hair  is  divided  Into 
several  tresses,  which  they  allow  to  fall  down  their  shoulders; 
their  head  is  loomed  with  false  emeralds,  called  llittnca,  to 
which  they  attach  a  high  value.  They  also  wear  necklaces 
and  bracelets  of  gloss  beads,  and  a  sort  of  square  ear-rings 
made  of  silver.  Even  the  poorest  of  the  Araucanian  women 
has  upon  every  finger  a  ring  of  the  some  metal. 

The  Araucanians  build  their  habitations  along  the  banka 
of  rivers,  or  in  plains  where  there  is  a  facility  for  irrigation . 
and  every  family  is  anxious  to  occupy  that  piece  of  land 
which  they  inherited  fiom  their  ancestors.  They  never 
build  loige  towns,  and  much  less  walled  cities,  whudi  th^ 
connder  as  marks  of  servitude. 

The  games  of  skill  with  which  Uiey  amuse  themseKes 
are  comiean  or  chess,  and  the  guechu,  similar  to  back- 
gammon, both  of  which  tho^  knew  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards.  Gymnastic  exercises  they  practise  most 
passionotely ;  besides  wrestling  and  racing,  they  have  a  pecu- 
liar game  called  the  peueo,  representing  a  siege.  Twelve 
young  men  form  themselves  into  a  ring,  holding  each  other 
by  the  bonds ;  in  the  middle  a  child  is  placed;  an  equal 
number  of  assailants  attack  the  ring,  and  endeavour  to 
carry  off  the  child. 

Since  the  first  invasion  in  1537,  the  Araucanians  have 
sustained  an  almost  uninterrupted  war  against  the  Spaniards 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  Valdivio,  one  of  the  first 
who  undertook  the  conquest  of  Chili,  founded  on  the  Arau- 
canian teiritory  the  settlements  of  Imperial.  Villarica,  Val- 
divio, and  Angol,  all  which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  toqui  Paillomachu  in  1602.  The  siege  of  Villariea 
lasted  two  years  and  eleven  months.  The  pious  Fa^er 
Valdivia,  a  Jesuit  who  had  been  a  missionary  among  the 
Araucanians,  convinced  the  Spanish  {rovemment  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantage  of  being  at  peace  with  them,  and  the 
negotiations  were  in  a  state  of  forwardness  when  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  occurred  of  a  Spanish  lady,  who  waa 
the  slave  of  the  toqui  Anranamo^~tt^^^j^ci^,  ukI 
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canying  with  her  two  of  hia  little  children,  and  four  of  his 
wives  and  daughters,  whom  she  had  persuaded  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religioQ.  The  Spanish  governor  naturally  took 
the  lady  and  her  converts  under  his  protection.  The  toqui, 
in  high  indignation  at  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  listenea  to 
no  further  proposals,  and  the  war  was  again  renewed  wi^ 
fresh  vigour.  In  1641  the  governor.  Marques  de  Baydes, 
at  last  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  toqui  liineo- 
pichion.  In  1655  war  raged  once  more  from  causes  which 
are  not  known;  and  it  lasted  until  1773,  when  Spain  waa 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  Araucanians  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  to  allow  them  to  send  an  ambassador,  who  should 
reside  at  Santiago  de  Chili.  During  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Don  Ambrosio  O'Higgins  this  people  continued  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peacd  :  and  we  are  informed  by  Van- 
couver, that  this  enlightened  and  humane  governor  had  in 
some  measure  succeeded  in  introducing  among  them  a 
spirit  of  industry,  and  that  he  had  the  pleasure  to  see  them 
endeavouring  to  excel  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  other  peaceAil  arts.  In 
the  late  contest  betwten  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country 
the  Araucanian  toqui  promised  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, 
and  was  faithful  to  his  promise.  Schmidtmeyer,  who  visited 
Chili  in  1820,  says,  that  in  the  independent  array  ot  that 
country  some  Anucanian  youths  of  the  first  rank  served  as 
officers,  and  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Creoles, 
they  fought  like  Mara,  and  drank  like  Bacchus ;  <  two  cha- 
racteristic national  features,'  adds  be,  '  which  still  appear 
strongly  marked  in  that  people.'  The  exploits  of  this  war- 
like nation  have  been  celebrated  by  their  enemies.  Six 
different  poems  are  still  in  existence :  the  best  of  those  that 
we  are  acquainted  with  is  the  AraucancL,  by  Alonso  de  Er- 
cilla  [see  Ercilla.],  who  was  himself  engaged  in  the  wars 
which  he  describes  in  bis  poem.  (See  Molina's /f»^or^  o/ 
Chili,  written  in  Italian,  and  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Mendoza,  Madrid,  178B,  2  vols.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
volume  is  a  list  of  more  than  sixty  writers  and  works  on 
matters  relating  to  Chili.  Compenaio  della  Storia  naturaU 
e  civile  del  Regno  di  ChiU,  Bologna,  Anonymous.  Vancou- 
ver's Voy<tge  of  Ditcovery  to  the  North  Pan/ic  Ocean,  vol. 
m.t  chap.  5.  Schmidtmeyer's  Travels  into  Chili  over  the 
Andes  tn  1820-21,  chap,  xv,  Febres's  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
General  del  Reino  de  Chile.) 

ARAUCA'RIA,  in  Botany,  is  the  name  of  a  singular 
genus  of  gigantic  firs,  found  scattered  over  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  known  from  all  the  other  llrs  by  its  stiff 
broad  leaves,  by  a  long  leafy  appendage  with  which  the 
scales  of  its  cones  are  terminated,  and  bv  its  anthers  having 
many  cells.  Only  three  certain  species  nave  been  described, 
of  each  of  which  we  shall  give  some  account. 

Araacaria  excelsa,  commonly  called  the  Norfolk  Island 
Pine,  is  found  not  only  in  the  spot  after  which  it  has  been 
named,  but  also  in  several  other  places  in  the  South  Seas, 
as  in  New  Caledonia,  Botany  Island,  Isle  of  Pines,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  is  described 
as  a  most  mi^eBtic  tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  from  160 
to  228  feet,  with  a  circumference  sometimes  of  more  than 
30  feet.  Its  trunk  rises  erect,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
with  long,  drooping,  naked  branches,  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  which  the  leaves  are  clustered ;  these  latter, 
when  the  plant  is  young,  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp - 
pointed,  and  spreading,  but  when  the  tree  is  old  they  have 
a  shorter  and  broader  figure,  and  are  preitsed  close  to  the 
branches ;  old  and  young  trees  are  consequently  so  different 
that  one  would  think  them  distinct  species.  The  bark  abounds 
in  turpentine ;  the  wood,  which  is  destitute  of  that  substance, 
is  white,  tough,  and  close-grained.  It  was  once  expected  that 
this  tree  would  have  been  valuable  for  its  timber,  and  that 
it  would  have  afforded  spars  for  the  navy  of  great  size  ;  but 
it  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  too  heavy,  and  so  unsound, 
that  Captain  Hunter  could  only  Bnd  seven  trees  fit  for  use 
7Ut  of  thirty-four  that  he  caused  to  be  felled.  Its  wood  is, 
however,  useful  for  carpenters'  indoor  work.  Several  speci- 
mens of  this  tree  exist  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Unfortunately  it  will  not  Uve  in  the  open  air  in  the  winter, 
and  its  growth  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  it  very  soon  too  large 
for  the  loftiest  greenhouses.  A  supposed  species,  called  the 
Moreton  Bay  Pine,  ot  Araucaria  Cunningaami,  is  scarcely 
(listingui:ihable  from  this.  It  is  a  highly  interesting  fact, 
that  u  plant  very  nearly  the  same  as  this  araucaria  excelsa 
cortainly  once  grew  in  Great  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have 
been  found  in  liai<  of  Dorsetshire,  and  have  been  figure<l 
in  the  Fossil  Flora,  under  the  name  of  Araucaria  pnTnava. 


Araucaria  Dombeyi,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
A.  imbricata,  is  a  noble  species,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
the  Araucanian  Indians  in  South  America,  whence  the  name 
of  the  genus  derives  its  origin.  This  species  has  its  hranchei 
closely  covered  with  broad,  lance-shaped,  very  rigid  and 
pungent  dark-green  leaves ;  it  produces  its  branches  in 
circles  around  its  erect  stem  ;  and  when  old  it  arquires  an 
appearance  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine, 
only  it  is  much  less  graceful.  Its  wood  is  said  to  be  dunible, 
and  it  yields  a  great  quantity  of  resin.  It  is  exnected  to  be 
naturalised  in  this  country,  as  some  individuals  now  exist 
as  far  north  as  London,  which  have  survived  several  win- 
ters vrith  but  little  protection.  It  is,  however,  not  a  native 
of  so  low  a  latitude  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  does  not 
exist  on  the  mountains  farther  lo  the  southward  than  the 
volcano  of  Villarica. 

Araucaria  Branlientit  is  extremely  like  the  last,  but  the 
leaves  are  longer,  weaker,  and  less  densely  imbricated  ;  and 
it  is  much  more  impatient  of  cold.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  BraziL 

All  these  species  are  multiplied  with  difficulty,  unless  by 
their  seeds ;  and  the  latter  are  so  seldom  brought  to  Eng- 
land in  a  living  state,  as  to  render  all  the  spesies  still  ex- 
tremely rare.  Travellers  may,  however,  bring  them  home 
in  safely,  by  packing  them  in  eartli  rammed  hard  into 
boxes,  aitd  kept  dry  and  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  as 
little  variation  of  temperature  as  possible. 

ARAVULLI  is  a  mountain- range,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  northern  India.  lU  south- 
ern extremity  may  be  placed  where  the  24th  parallel  is  cut 
by  the  73rd  meridian,  to  the  north  of  Edur,  or  Eder.  From 
this  point  it  extends  in  a  N.N.E.  direction  to  28°  N-  laL, 
where  it  terminates  some  minutes  to  the  east  of  76*^  E.  long. 
Its  whole  length,  therefore,  may  amount  to  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  various :  from  the  southern  extremity 
to  the  fortress  of  Komulraair  it  extends  about  six^  miles 
from  west  to  east,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  high  ridges 
generally  running  south-west  and  north-east.  To  the  north 
of  Komulmair  it  forms  one  uninterrupted  and  compact  range 
.of  table-land,  from  six  to  twenty  mUes  in  width.  Thus  it 
continues  up  to  the  town  and  valley  of  Ajmeer  where  it 
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begins  to  lose  its  tabular  form,  and,  breaking  into  lofty 
ridges,  sends  numerous  branches  through  the  teiritories  of 
the  rajah  of  Tejpoor  and  Alwar,  which  terminate  to  the 
south  of  Kanound  and  Rewaree. 

This  mountain-chain  is  not  remarkable  for  its  height. 
On  an  avera^^  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tiie  sea,  though,  purhaps.  some  summits  may 
attain  a  thousand  more ;  but  the  extreme  steepness  of  its 
declivity  to  the  west  renders  it  impossible  for  the  boldest 
invader  to  attack  India  on  tbil  side.  Here  it  is  skirted 
by  an  extensive  plain,  the  Indian  desert,  called  by  the  inhar- 
mtants  Maroost*  nali  (the  regran  of  deaUi),  a  country  which 
rather  resembles  the  high  puuhr  of  Persia  than  the  Sahara 
of  AfHca.  A  general  might  conduct  an  army  to  the  foot  of 
the  Aravulli,  but  be  would  find  it  impossible  to  march  over 
this  chain,  across  which  no  carriage  road  can  be  mode,  at 
least  none  that  is  practicable  for  artillery.  Thus  every  invader 
of  India  is  obligra  to  enter  that  country  by  the  plain  which 
extends  from  ue  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Aravulli, 
and  of  the  Maroost'hali,  to  the  Himalaya  mountains ;  and 
India,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as  an 
island,  joined  to  the  continent  b^  an  isthmus  of  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  less  m  breadth.  This  circum- 
stance must  render  tne  meant  of  defence  ctf  that  rich  coun- 
try easy  and  effective  in  the  buds  of  an  nctiTe  and  welt- 
constituted  government. 

The  sou^em  extremity  at  tb>  AraTOlU  range  Is  united 
to  the  Vindhya  mountains  bv  an  extmmely  hilly  and  broken 
country,  ^tending  ftom  Bdur  to  Lunawarra,  on  the  river 
Myhie,  oocupying  all  the  country  on  the  upper  part  of  that 
riviBr  and  its  branches,  and  joining  the  Vindhya  mountains 
near  Champanair.  By  the  same  billy  countr^  it  is  united 
to  the  table-land  Pat'hw,  from  which  the  principal  range  is 
onW  separated  by  the  valley  of  Oodipoor, 

That  part  of  the  Aravulli  mountains  lying  to  the  south  of 
Komulmair  is  in  possession  of  a  number  of  communities, 
composed  of  aboriginal  races,  living  in  a  state  of  almost 
savage  independence,  owning  no  paramount  power,  paying 
no  tribute,  and  preserving  all  the  umplicity  of  small  repub- 
lics, though  their  leaders,  having  the  title  of  Rawut,  are 
hereditary.  The  rawut  of  Oguna  can  bring  into  the  field 
SOOO  bows.  Their  habitations  are  dis^terBed  thniugh  the  val- 
leys in  small  rnde  bamleti.  near  their  pastures  or  |daces  of 
defenoe.  To  Ae  north  ai  Komulmair  the  range  is  inha- 
bited by  a  mountain-race  called  Mair,  who  formerly,  when 
the  sumunding  countries  were  in  a  state  of  war  wproachiug 
to  anarchy,  issued  from  their  fiutnesaes,  infested  their  neigh- 
bours, and  robbed  them  of  their  most  valuable  property ; 
but  since  the  Boat  India  Company  has  become  the  protector 
of  Rajast'han,  they  have  been  peaceable  subjects.  They 
possess  upwaids  of  IftO  villages  and  hamlets,  scattered  over 
the  rocks  and  valleys,  which  are  abundantly  watered,  and 
not  deficient  in  pasture.  The  produce  of  the  cultivated 
ground,  though  of  oomj^iativel^  small  extent,  is  commonly 
sufficient  tar  the  wants  of  the  inhalutants ;  but  it  is  raised 
with  infinite  labour  on  terraces,  as  in  Switnrland  «id  the 
TyroL  Tbit  is  eflbetad  by  oonstmetinK  on  the  narrow  level 
tract  along  the  rivers  and  upon  the  shelving  sides  of  the 
mountains  and  hills,  a  aeries  of  terraces  rinng  over  each 
other,  and  by  forming  above  the  terraces  pools  or  reservoirs, 
means  large  trees,  flrom  which  pools  the  water  is 
conducted  so  as  to  irrigate  successively  the  terraces,  on  which 
rich  crops  of  sugar-cane,  ootton,  rice,  and  Indian  com  are 
raised. 

The  rills  which  rise  in  the  short  valleys  of  this  range  are 
numerous,  and  by  thdr  union  form  some  riven.  Those 
descending  from  the  eastern  deolivity  fall  into  the  Bunas, 
a  tributary  at  the  Cbumbul;  and  those  running  to  the  west 
join  the  iJoony,  or  Salt  River,  which  enters  the  Rin. 

This  TWge  is  oomposed  ttf  neks  of  primitive  fi)rmation. 
*  The  mnite  reposes,*  as  Cokmel  Ttkd  reports.  *  in  a  variety 
of  BngTssCthe  gsnraal  dip  is  to  the  east)  on  massive  compact 
dark  olue  slate^  the  latter  rarely  appearing  much  above  the 
surboe  or  base  of  the  superincumbent  granite.  The  internal 
valleys  abound  in  variegated  quarts  and  a  variety  of  schistns 
slate  of  every  hue,  which  gives  a  most  singular  appearanoe 
to  the  houses  and  temples  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 
Rooks  of  gneiss  and  of  syenite  appear  in  the  intervals ;  and 
in  the  diverging  ridses  west  of  Ajmeer  the  summits  are 
quite  daizUng  with  the  enormous  masses  of  vitreous  roso- 
coloured  quartz.'  Tin,  whkth  also  yielded  much  silver,  was 
onoe  worked;  copper,  of  a  very  fine  description,  is  still 
extracted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  tho  currency  of 


Rajast'han.  Oamet,  amethyaUne  quarts,  rock  dvatal, 
oh^aolite,  and  some  inferior  kinds  «  mneraldt  are  firnnd 
in  a  few  places. 

The  name  Aravulli  implies  '  the  strength  o£ refuge,'  wliich 
is  very  appropriate,  as  at  all  times  it  has  afforded  protection 
to  the  antient  sovereigns  who  held  dominion  either  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west  of  it.  {Toi't  AtmaU  and  litttory  qf 
Rajast'han ;  Maps  by  the  Society  tat  the  Diffiision  <rf  Usw 
ful  Knowledge.  India,  VL  and  /X> 

ARBEt  one  of  the  Quamaro  islands,  in  the  gulf  of 
Quamaro,  on  the  oooet  of  Dalmatia,  and  within  the  circle 
of  Zara  in  Hut  pnmnee,  finm  which  it  is  separated  the 
canal  of  Ucwlaoca.  It  is  twen^-nine  miles  in  snpemeial 
extent,  wd  is  very  mountainous ;  it  oontains  feur  v^ve, 
which  have  a  very  productive  soil.  The  climate  of  this 
island,  when  northerly  winds  are  prevalent^  is  at  times  so 
imdement,  HuX  tbounnds  of  sheep  have  f^nenUy  been 
frozen  to  death  in  one  season.  It  produces  wine,  olives* 
figs,  and  oom ;  these,  together  with  its  fishery,  salt-pans, 
and  numerous  flocks,  aflfbrd  lucrative  occupation  to  iu  in- 
habitants. The  latter  are  above  3000  iu  number,  and  dwell 
In  the  town  and  a  market-village,  or  live  dtspuied  in  sepa- 
rate tenements:  they  profess  the  Roman  Catbolio  faith. 
There  are  six  monastic  establishments  and  sixty  ecclesias- 
tifs  on  the  island.  The  town  is  AHm,  in  the  bay  of  Cam- 
pora,  with  a  good  harbour  it  is  the  seat  of  a  bidiopric. 
and  oontains  abont  900  inhabitants.  The  name  of  the 
market  village  is  Barhaeto.  Let.  44°  SO'  N.,  long.  14°  bi/ 
E.  (Bcoording  to  the  twelfth  edition  of  Stein's  Awat). 

ARBB'LA.  now  Arbtl  or  Erbtl,  a  miserable  village,  which 
lies  on  the  ordinary  route  from  Bagdad  to  Mosul,  in  36°  1 1' 
N.  lat,,  acoording  to  Ni^uhr's  observations.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Qroat  Zab  (the  Lyeus),  but  nearer  the 
latter,  in  a  billy  and  tolerably  fertile  district.  Arbela  was  onoe 
in  possession  of  an  hareditsry  race  of  Mohammedan  prittoes, 
whose  dominion  extflnded  to  Tidirees  in  AseriUi^an,  and  it 
was  then  a  large  city,  defended  by  a  oastle  situated  on  a  bill 
of  a  conical  shape.  Niebuhr  describes  ^e  castle  as  exist* 
iog  when  he  passed  through,  though  its  outer  wall  was 
gone :  Kinneir  remarks,  that  the  eastls  prabaUy  stood  on 
the  hill,  ftom  whieh  it  irould  be  a  fkir  inncence.  but  per- 
haps not  a  true  one,  that  the  eaatle  is  no  longer  toen. 
Part  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  wrstobed  hmies  built 
of  sun-dried  bricks,  is  on  the  hill,  and  part  around  it.  There 
are  no  antiquities  here,  but  there  is  a  minlbnh  belonging  te 
a  mosque  at  a  Uttle  distance,  which  was  erected  by  Sultan 
Musaffer.  This  minftreh  is  strongly  built  of  burnt  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  has  two  entranoes  feeing  one  another,  eaeh 
leading  to  a  flight  of  steps,  by  whiob  two  perscms  may  ascend 
the  tower  without  seeing  one  another  till  they  meet  on  the  top. 

Arbela  is  best  known  for  having  given  name  to  the 
lust  great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius,  b.c.  331. 
The  battle  was  not  fought  at  Arbela,  but  at  a  spot  called 
Gauganwla,  now  Karmelis,  a  little  place  about  36  miles 
(Niebuhr)  W.  by  N.  from  Arbda  (but  600  stadia  aoeording 
to  Arrian),  on  m  small  stream  tnlled  the  Chaser,  the  Bu- 
madus  or  Bumdus  of  Arrian.  {Anab.  iii.  6.)  AitM  the 
battie,  Alexander,  in  his  pursuit  of  Darius,  oiDMMd  the  Lyeua. 
and  arrived  at  Arbela.  [See  Alexahdxh  ;  Niebulura 
Traoels,  vol.  ii.  p.  343.  Copenhagen  edition ;  Kinneir's  Ate* 
moi'r  qf  Peraia.'\ 

AR'BITER,  was  a  term  in  the  Roman  law  signifying  a 
judge  invested  with  a  dtsoretionary  power,  and  was  applied 
to  different  kinds  of  judicial  f^nolionaries.  The  ttrhiter 
coamromitaanut  uswemd  to.  the  arbitrator  of  modem  juris- 
prudsnce,  and  his  offioe  will  be  treated  of  under  the  artide 
Arbitration. 

Another  species  of  arbiter,  peculiar  to  the  law  of  Rome, 

Krtook  more  neatly  <^  the  oharecter  of  an  ordinary  judge, 
order  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  oflloe,  it  must  lie 
bmne  in  mind,  that  all  actions  were  commenced  befere  the 

Ctor,  and  the  jmliminary  proceedings  earned  on  befine 
;  and  when  the  altercations  of  the  parties  formally  ex- 
pressed bad  raised  a  question  of  fact  disputed  between  tbmn. 
a  person  was  appointed  to  whom  the  adjudication  of  this  feet 
was  referred :  the  title  and  powers  of  this  person  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  action.  The  different  kinds  of  actions 
known  to  the  Roman  law  were  divided  into  three  classes : 
actions  of  strict  law,  actions  of  good  faith,  and  arbitrary 
actions :  under  the  first  class  were  comprehended  all  actions 
upon  contracts  called  unilateral,  that  is,  where  only  one  of 
the  parties  is  bound,  as  in  the  cose  of  money  borrowed,  where 
the  borrower  is  bound  to  r^y,  but  noJWther  obliaation  lies 
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npon  the  Imder.  In  these  actions  the  person  appointed  to 
adjudicate  was  styled  a  judge  {judex'),  and  the  only  ques- 
tioa  fbr  him  to  decide  was,  simply  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
oompletely  estahlUhed  his  case  as  originally  stated. 

In  the  two  other  classes  of  actiona  the  person  appointed 
to  a^iudioate  was  allowed  a  greater  latitude  of  Jodgment,  and 
was  staled  an  arbiter.  Aetuns  of  good  faith  were  saeh  aa 
were  rounded  on  bilateral  contracts,  that  ii,  on  contracts  by 
which  an  obhgation  ts  imposed  on  both  parties,  such  as  the 
contract  of  sale,  where  ue  seller  is  bound  to  deUver  the 
goods,  and  the  purchaser  to  pay  the  price.  In  all  these 
actions  the  arbiter  was  not  compelled,  as  in  actions  of  strict 
law,  either  to  grant  or  to  reject  altogether  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff,  but  might  enter  mto  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
decide  according  to  what  scorned  to  bim  to  be  just  and  equi- 
table between  the  parties. 

To  the  third  class,  viz.,  that  at  arbitraiy  actions,  belonged 
those  chiefly  in  which  the  restitution  of  property,  or  some 
specific  performance,  was  req^oired  of  the  defendant.  In  these 
cases  the  arbiter  had  authoriW  to  estimate  the  just  clahns 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  condemn  the  defendant  to  some 

greater  penalty,  as  fer  instanee  to  pay  fourfold  in  ease  of 
is  not  performing  the  judgment  (Jast.  Jiutitul.  lib.  vr. 
tit.  6;  Heinera^ii,  iBlan.  Jur.  Civ.  $  1181,  $  1196;  Idem, 
Antiq.  Mom.  iv.  6,  36.) 

ARBITRATION  is  the  adjudication  upon  a  matter  in 
controversy  by  private  individuals  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  parties.  This  mode  of  settling  differences  is  very  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  a  species  of  amicable  litigation,  and  a 
means  of  avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  a  lawsuit,  and 
the  pubUcity  of  a  trial.  It  has  Uke  further  advantage  of  pro- 
viding an  efficient  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  many  causes 
— &u«i,  for  instance,  as  involve  the  examination  of  long  and 
complicated  accounts, — which  our  ordinary  courts  (rf  law 
are,  from  their  mode  of  proceeding  and  tiie  want  of  proper 
machinery,  incompetent  to  investigate. 

The  person  appointed  to  adjudicate  is  called  an  arbitrator, 
or  referee.  The  matter  on  which  he  is  appointed  to  a^i^i- 
eate  is  said  to  be  referred  ot  submitted  to  arbitration.  His 
judgment  or  decision  is  called  an  arbitrament,  or>  more 
usually,  an  award. 

Any  matter  actually  in  controversy  between  private  per- 
sona may  be  referred  to  arbitration;  but  a  prospective 
agreement  to  refer  any  differences  which  may  hereafter 
arise  is  not  binding.  Nor  can  any  injury  be  the  subject 
of  an  arbitration,  unless  it  is  such  as  may  be  a  matter  of 
civil  controversy  between  the  parties :  a  felony,  for  insunce, 
which  is  a  wronir,  not  to  the  party  injured  merely,  but  to 
society  in  general,  is  incapable  of  being  referred. 

There  are  no  particular  qualifications  required  for  an  arbi- 
trator. In  matters  of  complicated  accounts,  mercantile  men 
are  usually  preferred.  In  other  cases,  it  is  ^nerally  consi- 
dered advisable  to  appoint  barristers,  who,  bang  accustomed 
to  judicial  investigations,  are  able  to  estimate  the  evidence 
propetiy,  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  the  points 
in  question,  and,  in  the  making  of  the  award,  to  avoid  those 
informalities  for  which  it  mif^t  afterwards  be  set  aside. 
Both  time  and  expense  are  thus  saved  by  fixing  on  a  pro- 
fessional arbitrator.  Any  number  of  persons  may  be  named 
as  arbitrators :  if  the  number  is  even,  it  is  usually  provided 
that,  if  they  are  divided  in  opinion,  a  third  person  shall 
be  appointed,  called  an  umpire,  to  whose  sole  decision  the 
matter  is  then  referred.    [See  Umpire.] 

A  dispute  may  be  referred  to  arbitration,  either— 1.  "When 
there  is  an  action  already  pending  between  the  parties  re- 
lating thereto,    — 2.  When  there  is  no  such  action. 

1.  In  the  former  case,  the  parties  to  the  action,  if  sui  juris, 
are  in  general  competent  to  submit  to  arbitration.  The 
reference  may  be  made  at  any  stage  of  the  jwoceedings :  if 
befoni  trial,  it  is  effected  by  a  rule  of  the  court,  ei&er  of 
law  or  equity,  in  which  the  action  is  hrousht ;  if  at  the  trial, 
by  an  order  of  the  judge  or  an  order  of  Nisi  Prius,  either  of 
which  may  aftorwards  be  made  a  rule  of  court  The  usual 
mode  of  proceeding  is  for  the  parties  to  consent  that  a 
verdict  shall  bo  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  damages  laid 
tn  the  declaration,  subjert  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator. 

The  person  named  as  arbitrator  is  not  bound  to  accept  tiie 
oflice,  nor,  having  accepted,  can  he  be  compelled  to  proceed 
Ti  lth  it.  In  either  case,  if  the  arbitrator  refuses  or  ceases  to 
act,  the  reference  is  at  an  end,  unless  the  contingency  has 
been  provided  for  in  the  submission,  or  unless  both  parties 
oonaent  to  ^point  some  other  person  as  arbitrator  in  his 
itoad. 


Previously  to  the  late  statute  for  the  amendment  of  thf 
law,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c,  42,  the  authority  of  the  arbitratoi 
was  revocable  by  either  party  at  any  time  before  the  award 
was  made ;  but  by  statute  it  is  declared  that  the  autho- 
rity of  an  arbitrator  cannot  he  revoked  by  any  of  tiie  parties 
without  the  leave  of  the  eoart  or  a  jndga :  bul  it  u  still  de- 
termined by  the  death  of  any  {tf  die  paraes,  unless  a  olause  to 
ohriBte  this  b  inserted  in  the  submission ;  and  if  one  of  the 
parties  is  a  single  woman,  her  marriage,  being  in  law  a  civil 
death  of  all  her  rights,  will  have  the  same  effect.  The  order 
of  reference  usually  |irovides  that  the  award  shall  be  made 
within  a  certain  penod ;  and  if  the  arbitrator  lets  the  day 
slip  without  making  his  award,  his  authority  ceases,  but  a 
clause  has  usually  Iwen  inserted  to  enable  the  arbitrator  to 
enlarge  the  term ;  and  now,  independently  of  any  such 
clause,  the  court,  or  any  judge  thereof.  Is,  by  the  late  statute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  empowered  to  do  so.  The 
authority  of  an  arbitrator  likewise  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  or  declared  his  award.  After  this  (even  though  it  be 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed)  he  has  no  longer 
thepower  evoi  of  correcting  a  mistake. 

When  the  arbitrator  has  accepted  his  o£Bbe,  he  fixes  the 
time  and  place  fbr  the  parties  to  appear  before  him.  Each 
o!  them  flimishes  him  with  a  statement  of  his  case,  which  is 
usually  done  by  giving  him  acopyofthe  briefe on  each  side ; 
and  on  the  day  appointed  he  proceeds  to  hear  them  (either 
in  person,  or  by  their  counsel  or  attorneys),  and  to  receive 
the  evidence  on  each  side,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judge  does  at  an  ordinary  trial :  but  he  isfirequentiy  invested 
by  the  order  of  reference  with  a  power,  whicn  courts  of  law 
In  no  case  possess,  of  examining  the  parties  themselves. 

No  means  existed  of  compelling  uie  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, or  the  production  of  documents,  befbre  an  arbitrator, 
until  the  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  42,  authorized  the  court 
or  a  judge  to  make  an  order  to  that  eflbct;  disobedience  to 
whi^  order,  if  served  with  proper  noCiae  of  the  time  and 
place  of  attendance,  becomes  a  contempt  of  court  The  wit- 
nesses, thus  oompelled  to  attend,  are  entitled  to  their  ex- 
penses in  the  same  manner  aa  at  a  triaL  And  irhere  the 
order  requires  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  upon  oath,  the 
arbitrator  is  by  the  same  statute  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  require;  and  any  per- 
songiving  false  evidence  may  be  indicted  fer  penury. 

The  extent  of  an  arbitrator's  authority  depends  on  the 
terms  of  the  reference :  it  may  either  be  confined  to  the 
action  pending  between  the  puties,  or  it  may  include  any 
other  specified  grounds  of  dispute,  or  all  disputes  and  contro- 
versies whatever  existing  between  them  at  the  time  of  the 
reference.  -  Where  the  matters  referred  to  him  are  specified, 
it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  them  all :  where  they  are  not 
specified,  it  is  his  duty  to  decide  upon  as  many  as  are  laid  be- 
fore him.  In  no  case  is  an  arbitrator  authorized  to  a(|judi* 
cato  upon  anythhig  not  In  fact  comiirehended  in  the  refer- 
ence ;  such,  fer  instance,  as  any  claims  or  dinmtes  which 
may  have  arisen  after  l^ie  reference  was  made,  or,  where 
the  reference  is  speciflc,  anything  not  expressly  included 
in  it.  As  nothing  can  be  referred  by  the  parties  but  the 
differences  existing  between  themselves,  an  arbitrator  can 
have  no  authority  to  bind  any  one  who  is  not  a  parQ'  to  the 
reference. 

An  arbitrator  being  a  judge  appointed  by  the  parties 
themselves  for  the  final  settlement  of  their  differences,  his 
decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case  submitted  to  him^is  conclu- 
sive ;  the  question  is  set  at  rest  and  never  can  be-  agitated 
between  them  again.  But  if  his  award  be  partially  or  ille- 
gally made,  the  superior  courts  have  the  power  of  setting  it 
aside,  upon  triplication  being  made  within  reasonable  time. 
This  happens  either,  I.  where  the  award  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  arbitrator's  authority ;  or,  2.  where  it  appears  on 
the  face  of  it  to  proceed  on  mistaken  views  of  law,  or  to  fail 
in  some  of  the  qualities  required  for  its  validity  [see 
Award]  ;  or,  3.  where  any  misconduct  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  may  happen  in  two  cases:  1st,  where  the 
arbitrators  have  been  gOiHy  of  corruption  or  other  misbe- 
haviour, as,  if  they  have  proceeded  to  arbitrate  without 
ginng  notice  of  the  meeting,  hare  Improperly  refused  to 
receive  evidence,  or  committed  anv  other  gross  irregularity 
in  practice :  2dly,  where  it  is  proved  that  the  arbitrator 
has  been  misled  by  fVaud  used  bv  either  of  the  parties. 
Where  an  award  is  absolutely  void,  as  where  it  is  made 
after  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator  has  ceased,  it  is  not  in 
general  necessary  to  set  it  aside,  as  it  is  incapable  of  t>cin<! 
enfereed.  ^  ■ 
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When  tbe  award  has  been  made  and  delivered,  if  one  of 
the  parties  refuses  to  comply  witli  it, the  other  may  bring  an 
action  against  him  on  the  award.  But  tbe  most  prompt  and 
effinient  remedy  is  to  apply  to  the  court  for  an  Attachment, 
grounded  on  thie  contempt  of  court  vbioh  he  has  been  guilty 
of  by  diMbeyiuK  the  order  of  reference.  ^See  Attachmbnt, 
CoMTBMPT.J  In  opposing  this  application,  the  other  party 
may  iniiit  on  any  otgection  apparent  on  tbe  award  itself ; 
hut  if  there  were  any  other  objections  aflbcting  its  validity, 
and  he  has  neglected  to  apply  to  the  court  to  set  it  aside 
within  the  time  flsed  by  them  for  ftat  purpose,  it  is  too  late 
for  him  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

When,  in  the  original  action,  a  verdict  has  been  given  for 
the  plaintiff  subject  to  a  reference,  if  tbe  defendant  does  not 
abide  by  and  perform  the  award,  the  plaintiff  may,  by  leave 
of  the  court,  enter  a  judgment  and  sue  out  execution  for  the 
vhde  damages  mentioned  in  the  verdict. 

2.  Where  no  action  has  been  commenced,  the  parties  may 
refer  their  differences  to  arbitration  by  mutual  agreement. 
SvwT  person  capable  of  malting  adisposition  of  his  property 
may  m  party  to  such  an  agreement :  no  peotiliar  form  is 
necessary  for  its  validi^. 

Whether  the  submisuon  be  verbal  or  in  wriline,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  either  of  the  parties  to  revoke  it,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  authority  of  ue  arbitrator  at  any  time  before 
the  award  is  made.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  usual  for 
the  parties  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  agreement,  that  they 
will  abide  by  and  perform  the  award;  and  if  after  this 
either  of  them  should,  without  sufficient  reason,  revoke  bis 
submission,  or  otherwise  prevent  the  arbitrator  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  arbitration,  he  wiU  be  liable  to  an'  action  for 
file  breach  of  his  agreement. 

Tbe  time  for  muing  the  award  may  be  enlarged,  if  there 
be  a  clause  to  that  effect  in  the  agreement  of  submhnon,  or 
if  all  the  parties  consent  to  it,  but  not  otherwise.  There  are 
no  means  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witaesses,  nor 
has  the  arbitrator  the  power  of  administering  an  oath ;  but 
the  witnesses  and— if  tboy  have  agreed  to  be  examined  -the 
parties  are  sworn  either  hefore  a  judge,  or,  in  the  country, 
before  a  commisuoner.  They  may.  however,  be  examined 
without  having  been  sworn,  if  no  otgection  is  made  to  it  at 
the  time. 

The  courts  cannot  enforce  performance  of  the  award  by 
attachment ;  the  only  remedy  is  an  action  on  the  award 
itself^  or  rather  on  the  agreement  of  submission.  The  de- 
fendant may  insist  on  any  objection  apparent  on  the  award 
itself,  but  where  there  is  any  other  ground  for  setting  it 
aside,  his  only  remedy  is  by  a  bill  in  equi^. 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  where  the  nference  is  by  agree- 
ment, many  inctrnvemencei  occur,  partieularlv  from  the 
dSfldency  of  the  remedies ;  but  the  legislatnre  has  enabled 
parties  to  put  such  retorenees  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  are  made  where  a  cause  is  depending,  by  enacting,  by 
B&  10  Will.  III.  c.  15,  that  they  may  ag^e  that  their 
submission  (which  it  is  held  in  this  case  must  be  in  writing; 
shall  be  made  a  rule  of  any  of  his  Mqesty's  courts  of  recora, 
(and  in  practice  courts  of  equity  have  long  et^oyed  concur- 
rent jurisdiction),  and  insert  such  agreement  in  their  sub- 
mission ;  and  this  submission  may  at  any  time  afterwards 
be  made  a  rule  of  court,  by  producing  the  alGdavit  of  its 
execution  made  by  a  witness  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the 
new  statute  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.41,  apply  as  well  to  arbitrations 
made  in  pursuance  of  such  agreements  of  submission,  as  to 
those  made  by  order  of  court;  and  the  lav  is  tbe  same  in 
both  eases,  except  in  some  few  points  of  practice. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitration  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  in  all  ages  a  high  degree  of  public  favour. 
Aristotle,  to  give  an  instance  of  a  metaphor  that  is  appro- 
priate without  being  obvious,  qu<4es  a  passage  from  Archy- 
tas,  inwhioh  he  compares  an  arbitrator  to  an  altar,  as  being 
a  refuge  for  the  injured.  (Arist.  Rhetor,  lib,  iii.  cb.  2.) 
There  \i%re  Athens  two  modes  of  proceeding  which  passed 
by  the  name  of  arbitration — tbe  Greek  wonf  for  which  is 
dinta  (iUura).  In  one  of  these  the  arbitrators  appear  to 
have  constituted  what  in  modem  jurisprudence  would  be 
called  a  Court  of  Reconcilement.  A  certain  number  of 
persons,  of  a  speci&ed  age,  were  annually  chosen  from 
each  tribe,  as  official  referees ;  and  &om  among  these  the 
arbitrators  to  decide  upon  each  particular  case  were  after- 
wards also  chosen  (Petit.  Leges  AtUeee,  p.  345 ;  He- 
raldi  Animadoertumet^  p.  370),  and  were  then  bound  to 
act,  under  pain  of  intoy.  They  sat  in  a  public  court,  and 
their  judgments  wen  sabaeribed  by  the  archons.  iPetU. 


p.  346.)  An  appeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the  ordinary 
courts ;  and  sometimes  the  arbitrator  referred  the  cause  to 
tlieir  judgment  at  once,  without  pronouncing  any  sentence 
of  his  own.  (Heraldi  Animadvernonet,  p.  372.)  In  Mlher 
case,  all  the  writings  connected  with  the  trial  were  sealed 
up  and  delivered  to  the  court  before  which  the  cause  was 
brought.  And  it  is  said  that  originalljr  no  action  could  be 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  courts  without  having  been 
first  carried  berore  the  Court  of  Arbitrators.  (PfHt.  p.  345 ; 
Pollux,  viii.  10.)  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  Athenian  citizens,  and  they  took  no  cognizance  of 
suits  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute  was  less  than  ten  drach- 
mae, such  smaller  actions  being  disposed  of  in  a  summary 
manner  by  a  special  tribunal.  (Ibid.)  The  litigant  parties 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration.  (Boeckh.  Public  (Eron. 
of  Athens,  i.  316,  English  Trans.)  When  their  year  of  ofiice 
expired,  the  arbitrators  were  liable  to  be  called  on  for  an 
account  of  their  conduct,  and  if  found  guilQr  of  corruption 
or  misconduct,  were  punished  with  infamy. 

In  the  oth«  mode  of  proceeding,  which  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  definition  which  we  have  ^ven  of  arbi- 
tration, the  parties  were  at  liberty  to  refer  their  differences 
to  whomsoever  they  chose.  The  submission  was  generally 
made  by  a  written  agreement,  which  frequently  contained 
an  engagement  by  third  persons  to  become  sureties  for  its 
performance.  (Demosthenes's  Speech  against  Apaturius, 
chap.  4 .)  The  arbitrator  was  not  required  to  adhere  to  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  law,  but  might  decide  according  to  the 
individual  merits  of  the  case  before  him.  (Aristot.  ffhet.  L 
14.)  There  lay  no  appeal  from  his  award  to  any  other  tri- 
bunal whate>'er.  (See  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes 
against  Meidias,  chap.  2fi.) 

The  Roman  law  upon  this  sulqect  is  much  better  under- 
stood, and  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  Its  influence 
has  nrtended  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  even  in  our 
own  country  it  is  evident  that  references  made  by  virtue  of 
a  mutual  agreement — apparentiy  the  first  species  of  arbitra- 
tion known  in  our  law — are  mainly  founded  upon  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Digests  of  Justinian,  lib.  iv. 
tit  8.  The  only  mode  of  referring  a  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion in  the  Roman  law,  was  by  an  agreement  called 
compromsstttn,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  arbi- 
trators (hence  called  arbitri  compromissarii),  the  matters 
intended  to  be  referred,  and  an  undertaking  by  both  parties 
to  abide  by  the  award,  or  in  default  thereof  to  pay  to  the 
other  a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  penalty.  The  rule  which 
forbids  matters  of  public  interest  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  a  private  referee,  was  not  confined  in  its  opera- 
tion to  eriminal  prosecutions  and  penal  actions  only,  but  at- 
tended to  pzedude  arbitrators  as  wdl  fhmi  entertaining 
any  ^stion  aflbcting  the  civil  eondition  (rfa/uf)  of  any 
individual, — his  freedom,  for  instance, — as  fkixn  deciding  on 
the  validity  of  any  contract  which  it  was  attempted  to  set 
aside  on  me  ground  of  its  having  been  obtained  by  fraud 
or  force,  &c. 

The  persons  named  as  arbitrators  were  not  bound  to  under- 
take the  office,  but  having  once  done  so,  they  might,  by  an 
application  to  the  preetor,  be  compelled  to  go  through  with 
it.  Their  authority  was,  however,  terminated  by  the  death 
of  either  of  the  parties,  unless  his  heirs  were  included  in  the 
submission ;  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the 
decision ;  by  either  party  having  broken  the  agreement,  and 
so  incurred  the  penalty ;  or  by  nis  becoming  insolvent,  and 
his  pn^rt^  in  conseqn^we  of  a  cwcto  bononan  being 
vested  in  lus  creditors.  Their  authority  also  ceased  by  whftt 
we  should  call  an  implied  revocation,  if  the  subjjeot  matter 
of  the  reference  perisned.  or  if  the  parties  settled  the  dispute 
in  some  other  way,  referred  it  to  other  arbitrators,  or  pro- 
ceeded with  an  action  respecting  it.  Besides  the  cases  in 
which  his  authority  was  thus  at  an  end,  an  arbitrator  could 
not  be  compelled  to  proceed  with  the  reference  if  he  could 
allege  any  sufficient  excuse,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sub- 
mission was  void,  that  there  had  arisen  a  deadlv  enmity 
between  him  and  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  had  been 
prevented  by  iU-health,  or  by  an  appointment  to  some  public 
office  in  the  state. 

The  extent  of  the  arbitrator's  authority  depended  upon 
the  terms  of  the  submission,  which  might  be  either  special 
or  general.  The  submission  usually  appointed  a  certain 
day  for  tbe  making  of  the  award,  but  power  was  generally 
given  to  the  arbitrators  to  enlarwe  the  time  if  neoessarjr,  but 
uey  could  not  give  their  awaid  on  an  earli«  day  Ti^out 
the  consent  of  the  parties.  On  the  ^^.originally^ppointsd 
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or  on  that  subsequently  fixed  by  the  arbibratore,  they  for- 
mally pronounced  their  award,  mu  (unleu  it  had  been  agreed 
othervtse)  the  parties  weie  required  to  be  present,  and  if 
one  of  them  fhiled  to  appear,  mo  award  was  not  bindmg, 
but  the  parfr^  who  had  thus  prevented  the  arbitration  bein^ 
com|ileted  incurred  the  penalty  specified  in  the  sub- 
mission. If  there  were  sereral  arbitrators,  all  were  bound 
to  attend:  they  were  not,  however,  required  to  be  una- 
nimous, but  the  opinion  of  the  majority  prevailed ;  and  if 
they  were  equally  mvided,  it  is  said  that  they  might  of  their 
own  authority  appoint  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  their  re- 
fusing, ^e  prietor  had  the  power  of  compelling  them  to  do 
80.  When  their  award  was  pronounced,  their  authority 
expired,  and  they  could  neither  retract  nor  alter  their  de- 
eiswn. 

The  award  when  made  had  not  the  auth(»ity  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  was  there  any  direct 
method  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  it ;  hut  as  the  par- 
ties had  bound  thsmselves  to  abide  by  the  arbitrator's 
decision,  if  either  of  them  reflued  to  perform  it,  or  in 
any  other  way  otHuraitted  a  breach  of  his  engagement,  he 
was  liable  to  an  action;  and  however  unsatiafiictory  the 
award  might  appear,  there  was  no  appeal  to  any  other  court. 
If.  indeed,  the  arbitrators  had  been  guilty  of  corruption, 
fraud,  or  misconduct,  or  if  thev  had  not  adhered  to  their 
authority,  their  award  was  not  binding :  there  was,  however, 
no  direct  method  of  setting  it  aside ;  hut  if  an  action  was 
brought  to  enforce  the  award,  such  misconduct  might  be 
insisted  on  as  on  answer  to  it  (Heineocii  Elem.  Jut.  Civ. 
part  i.  $  531-543 ;  Voetii  Commmtarius  ad  Pandect.  toL  i. 
pp.  290-300.) 

The  Roman  law  was,  with  some  sli^t  modifications, 
adopted  in  France  (Domat's  Civil  Lem,  part  t  hook  i. 
tit  14 ;  and  PidtHc  Lout,  book  ii.  tit.  7 ;  Potliier,  l^ti  de 
Pro^dure  Civile,  part  ii.  chap.  iv.  art.  2),  and  notwith- 
standing the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  ftom 
time  to  time,  it  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  system. 
There  are  at  present  three  kinds  of  arbitration ;  the  Qrst  is 
voluntary  arbitration,  which  is  founded,  as  in  the  Roman 
law,  upon  an  agreement  of  tbe  parties.  The  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  case  is  treated  of  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  minute  attention  to  details,  in  the  Code  de  ProcSdure 
Civile,  art.  1003-1028. 

The  ordinary  courts  exercise  a  much  greater  control 
over  the  pnxieedings  in  referencex  than  they  du  in  England, 
but  they  have  never  had  the  power  which  the  magistrates 
had  at  Rome— of  compelling  a  person  who  had  once  under- 
taken tbeofBceof  arbitrator  to  proceed  with  it;  neverthdiess, 
if  be  &il  to  do  so,  without  a  suffiount  excuse,  he  is  liable 
to  an  action  ibr  the  damages  occasioned  by  his  neglect  of 
duty.  In  order  to  understand  eleariy  the  peculioritieB  of  the 
French  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
proceedings  befbre  the  arbitrators  are  much  more  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
than  is  the  case  with  us,  and  that  many  of  the  detuls  are 
merely  adopted  from  the  practice  of  the  ordinary  courts :  for 
instance,  there  is  a  system  of  local  judicature  established  in 
France,  and  as  the  judge  is  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  suitors,  it  has  been  found  necessary — in  order  to 
guard  against  partiality  or  the  suspicion  of  partiality — to 
allow  either  party  to  reftise  or  challenge  a  judge,  as  in 
England  they  would  challenge  ajuryman ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  an  arbitrator  may  be  chsJlenged,  but  this  can  only 
be  in  respect  of  some  objection  which  has  arisen  since  his 
appointment,  for  the  very  act  of  appointing  him  is  an  implied 
waiver  ctf  any  objections  which  might  have  existed  up  to  that 
time ;  but  n  there  is  no  ground  for  challenge,  the  arbi- 
trator's authority  cannot  be  revoked  without  the  consent  of 
both  parties. 

An  arbitrator's  decision  or  award  is  considered  as  a  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  formalities  required  for  the  validity  of  a 
judgment  must  therefore  be  observed ;  but  execution  of  it 
cannot  be  enforced  until  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
public  authority  :  this  sanction  is  conferred  by  a  warrant  of 
execution  granted  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  the  cause  of  the  action  arose :  the 
granting  of  this  warrant  is  called  the  homologation  of  the 
award.  If  the  arbitrator  has  not  strictly  pursued  his 
BUthnity,  the  warrant  of  execution  may  be  superseded,  and 
the  award  deeland  null  by  on  application  to  the  tribunal 
from  which  the  warrant  issued.  Besides  this,  the  same 
modes  of  obbunine  relief  may  he  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
an  mraxd^  as  in  that  of  any  other  judgment.  If  any  mis- 


conduct or  irregularity  has  occurred,  the  award  may  be  set 
aside  by  what  is  called  a  retf liSfe  civile;  and  even  where 
nothing  can  he  alleged  eeainst  the  formal  correctness  of  the 
proceedings,  if  one  of  me  parties  be  dissatisfied  witii  the 
judgment,  he  is  at  liberty  (unless  the  right  has  been  ex- 
pressly renounced)  to  ^peal  to  a  snuerior  court :  when  this 
happens,  the  whole  case  is  re-opened  before  the  tribunal  of 
appeal,  and  the  merits  investigated  anew;  and  when  an 
award  is  brought  under  the  consideration  of  a  court  in  any 
of  these  ways,  any  final  judgment  which  the  court  may  have 
pronounced  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
and  there  quashed  if  erroneous  in  point  of  law. 

The  second  kind,  which  is  called  'compulsory  arbitra- 
tion,' is  where  the  parties  are  by  law  required  to  submit  to  ' 
a  reference,  and  are  precluded  from  having  recourse  to  any 
other  mode  of  litigation.  The  antient  laws  of  France  in- 
troduced- Uiis  species  of  arbitration  very  extensively  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  either  mercantile 
transaotionB  «■  flunily  arrangements ;  but  by  the  codes  now 
in  force,  it  is  admitted  in  one  case  only,  that  of  differences 
between  partners.  Over  such  differences  the  ordinary  eonrts 
have  no  jurisdiction  whatever  in  the  first  instance,  even  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties ;  but  the  commercial  courts  ex- 
ercise a  superintending  and  controlling  authority  over  the 
proceedings.  Thus  the  arbitrators  may  either  be  appointed 
by  the  deed  of  partnership,  or  afterwards  nominated  by  the 
partners ;  but  if,  when  a  dispute  has  arisen,  one  of  the  part- 
ners refuses  to  nominate  an  arbitrator  or  nominates  an  im- 
roper  person,  the  commercial  court,  upon  application  made 
y  the  other  partner,  will  appoint  one  for  him ;  but  the 
authori^  of  the  person  so  appointed  will  be  superseded,  if 
at  any  time  before  be  enters  upon  his  functions  an  arbitrator 
is  duly  nominated  by  the  partner  in  delay :  and  when  the 
firm  consists  of  several  partners,  upon  an  application  being 
made  by  any  one  of  them,  the  court,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration how  for  their  respective  interests  are  identical  and 
how  far  they  are  conflicting,  will  regulate  accordingly  lha 
number  of  arlntrators  to  be  ^pointra  by  each.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  arbitratOTs,  howsoever  ai^winted,  is  decided  by 
the  majority  of  votes. 

The  authority  of  the  arbitrators  in  this  case  partakes  more 
of  the  judicial  character  than  it  does  in  voluntary  arbitration ; 
they  are  coosidereil  as  being  substituted  tor  the  ordinary 
commercial  tribunal ;  their  sentence  is  accordingly  registered 
among  the  records  of  the  court :  and  for  the  same  reason 
also  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  court,  both 
in  the  power  of  sentencing  the  parties  to  imprisonment  and, 
unless  the  right  has  been  nmounced  by  the  parties,  in  the 
liabilitv  of  appeal  from  thdr  decisioii.  {.Code  de  Commerce, 
art  51-64.) 

Besides  the  compulsory  arbitration  in  matters  of  partner- 
ship, the  parties  who  enter  into  any  engagement  are  at 
liberty  to  stipulate  that  all  differences  arising  between  them 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  This  sti]ralation  is  com- 
pulsory, and  the  court  will,  if  requisite,  appoint  an  arbi- 
trator ex  officio  for  the  party  who  should  refuse  to  do  so ;  but 
it  is  not  exclusive,  so  as  to  take  awa^  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals ;  it  may  be  rescmded  by  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  or  waived  by  their  acts. 

The  thiid  kind  of  arbitratirai  is  distinguished  by  tbe 
appellation  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  reference  is  made ; 
they  are  not  called,  as  in  the  other  cases,  arbitres,  but  aimable* 
crni^joeiteure,  or  in  the  ohier  law,  arlntrateurt.  The  peculiar 
characteristics  of  Uiis  amicable  composition  sze,  that  the  re- 
ferees are  not,  as  in  other  cases,  bound  to  adhere  rigorously 
to  the  rules  of  law,  but  are  authorized  to  decide  according 
to  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case ;  that 
in  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  their  decision  is  final,  and 
without  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal.  In  case  of  irregularity 
or  misconduct,  the  award  may  be  set  aside  by  the  judgment 
of  a  court,  but  this  judgment  cannot  be  further  questioned 
in  the  Court  of  Cassation.  This  modification  of  the  general 
law  may  be  introduced  into  all  arbitrations,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compulsory.  (See  Pardessus,  Court  de  Droit  Com- 
mercial, $  1386-1419.) 

In  Denmark  and  its  dependencies.  Courts  of  Arbitration 
.  or  Conciliation  were  established  about  the  year  1795,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  attended  with  extremelv  beneficial 
effects.  In  Copenhagen  the  court  is  composed  of  one  of 
the  fudges  of  the  higher  courts  of  judicature,  one  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  ci^,  and  one  of  the  representatives  (tf  tbe 
commonal^.  In  other  towns,  the  chief  magistrate  proposes 
five  or  six  of  the  more  n»pectable  citi««^  urbitratos,  of 
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whom  the  commonalty  of  the  town  elect  two.  In  the 
cuuntry,  the  bailiff^  or  sheriffs  are  the  arbilratore,  and 
generaUy  act  fts  such  personally ;  but  in  extensive  districts 
they  have  authority  to  appoint  deputies.  All  matters  of 
civil  litigation  may  bo  referred  to  these  official  arbitrators ; 
who  in  the  country  sit  once  in  every  week,  and  in  the  capital 
as  often  as  occasion  requires.  It  appears  that,  after  Investi- 
gating a  disputed  case,  the  arbitrators  In  these  tribunals 
have  no  power  to  compel  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  court  :■  if  they  agree,  the 
terma  of  the  arrangement  are  registered,  and  it  has  then 
the  force  of  ajudieiat  decree;  if>  after  statinfr  their  differ- 
ences and  hearing  the  suggestions  of  the  arbitrators,  the 
parties  stiU  disagree,  no  record  is  made  of  the  proceeding, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  their  respective  rights  m 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  before  a  suitor  commences  an  action  in  the  superior 
courtSt  he  should  prove  that  he  has  already  applied  to  one 
of  the  courts  of  conciliation.  These  courts,  which  are  attended 
with  very  small  expense  to  the  suitors,  were,  soon  after  their 
establishment,  multiplied  rapidly  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
and  are  said  to  have  produced  an  astonishing  deorease  in 
the  amount  of  contentious  litigation.  {SeeTabuaudetBtats 
J)anoi»,vax  Catteau,  tome  i.,  p.  296.) 

ARBLA8T,  or  ARBALEST,  was  the  name  more  par- 
ticularly ^ven  to  the  cross-bow.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  in 
his  CArame^,  published  by  Heame,  p.  378,  makes  an  espe* 
cial  difieranee  between  the  bowmen  and  the  arbkaiu  or  or* 
bUutm,  the  oosB-howmen.  In  the  Latin  the  middle  age 
it  is  called  emibaliata,  fhmi  orciM,  a  bow,  and  the  Greek 
word  jS^JUtf,  to  oast  or  shoot. 

The  precise  date  and  origin  of  the  arbalest  is  unknown ; 
but  it  seems  easily  derivable  from  the  larger  species  of  Inl- 
listiB.  VegetiuB  is  inclined  to  consider  the  tcorpio  to  be  the 
same  as  the  cross-bow ;  he  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he 
says  they  now  namemanubaUittm ;  and  in  later  writers  the 
modem  weapon  is  sometimes  termed  icorpio  manutdit. 

Pitiscus,  in  his  Lexicon,  has  assigned  the  introduction  of 
the  arbalest  Into  the  Roman  armies  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine,  or  a  little  earlier. 

Strutt  thought  tiiat  the  eross-bow  was  mtroduced  into 
England  ahoat  the  thirteenth  centtirv ;  but  Daines  Baning- 
ton  comes  probably  nearer  to  the  tmth  (.Arcfueol^gia,  vol.  vii. 

E.  46),  when  he  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  it  was  the  arba- 
iBt,  and  not  the  long  bow,  which  was  used  with  such  de- 
Btnu:tive  effect  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  by  the  Normans. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  arbalest  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans  at  their  Srst  arrival.  We  haVe  no 
mention  whatever  of  it  in  any  writer  or  document  of  the 
Saxon  times,  hut  in  the  Domesday  Survey.vxmvpxX&A  in  1086, 
we  have  several  arrubaliatarii,  captains  of  cross-bow  men, 
amon;^  the  tenants  in  chief  No  such  appellation  is  given 
in  that  record  to  any  person  who  held  lands  in  the  time  of 
King  Sdwaid  the  Confessor. 

BromptOD,  in  Twysden's  Scriptorei,  col.  187d,  says,  that 
the  use  of  the  arhaint  having  been  laid  aside,  was  reviml 
by  King  Richard  I.,  who  was  afterward  killed  by  an  arrow 
shot  fiom  one  at  die  siege  of  Chains. 

The  arrows  ibr  the  cross-bow  were  ealled  quarrels,  from 
the  French  carraaux.  More  will  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
cross-bow  in  the  account  of  Aachbry. 

ARBOGAST,  LOUIS  FREDERIC  ANTOINE,  was 
born  at  Mutzif^  in  Aleace,  in  1759.  According  to  the 
account  given  m  the  Bi<wraphie  UniveneUe,  he  was  suc- 
cessively professor  of  matnematics  at  the  school  of  artil- 
lery at  Strasbui^,  and  rector  of  the  university  of  the  same 
town.  He  afterwards  represented  tibe  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  in  the  national  convention,  where,  however, 
ho  took  no  procainent  part  in  polities,  and  his  name  only 
appears  to  some  reports  on  scientiflo  suljects.  He  was  also 
a  principal  actor  in  the  formation  of  the  committee  of  public 
inatraotion,  to  the  a^irs  of  which  he  particularly  devoted 
himself.  After  the  dlssoliitkm  of  the  convention,  he  became 
profbssor  of  mathematies  in  the  central  school  of  his  de- 
partment at  Strashurg,  where  he  died  April  8, 1803,  leaving 
a  name  which  must  be  plaoed  high  among  those  of  the 
analysts  of  his  day,  and  a  character  without  reproach. 

Arbogast's  first  work  was  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  under  the  title  of  Bstm  eur  d*  Nouveaux  Prindpea 
lie  Caicul  Dijhvntielet  Integral,  indSpendanU  de  la  TMorie 
de»  in/lmment  Petite,  et  de  ceile  de  Limitee.  This  es^ay  is 
not  printed*  bat  from  his  own  aooount  of  it  in  the  prefiue  to 
the  Cttlait  d»»  DtrvuHoof,  it  apiMars  that  be  had,  par&Ily 


at  least,  anticipated  the  leading  points  of  the  Thiorie  de* 
fhnctioiM  of  Legrange. 

In  1790  (I^roix,  Calc.  Dif.,  1792;  Umv.)  he 

frained  tlie  prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Petersburg  for 
an  essay  on  the  nature  of  the  arbitrary  mnctioDS  contained 
in  the  integrals  of  partial  differential  equations.  In  this 
paper  he  t:>«es,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Lacroix  finally  esta- 
blishes, the  view  maintained  by  Lagrange  and  Euler  against 
ITAlembert,  in  favour  of  the  discontinuitr  (Lacroix,  Cak. 
Diff.,  vol.  ii.  p.  686). 

But  his  great  work  is  the  Cakai  dee  DeritatioiM,  paUishcd 
at  Strasbu^  In  1800.  Its  main  otgect,  and  we  can  here 
state  no  more,  is  the  law  of  derivation  of  the  stioeessive  cft- 
efHctents  of  a  development  from  one  another,  when  the  ex< 
pression  is  more  complicated  than  a  function  of  a  binomia]. 
Therefore  Taylor's  theorem  and  common  differentiation  are 
particular  cases  of  Arbogast's  method.  It  is  anembarrasdng 
work  to  read,  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  notations, 
and  the  complexity  of  the  algebraical  part ;  but  it  contains 
much  that  is  elegant,  and  which  may  eventually  become 
useful.  M.  Lacroix  thinks  that  it  has  not  been  received 
with  sufficient  favour,  and  cites  an  unpublished  memoir  of 
M.  Francois,  who  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  M.  Arbo- 
gast,  and  corrected  the  proofs  of  his  work,  in  which  the 
former  had  applied  the  method  to  a  question  of  mechanics, 
and  had  succeeded  in  a  develt^iment  whidi  he  (M.  I<acroix) 
tMnks  would  he  almost  impraracable  by  common  methods. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  the  CalaU  de»  Deri- 
vcUione  contains  the  first  uee  of  the  separation  of  sjmbols  of 
operation  and  of  quantity,  which  has  since  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  connexion  of  various  parts  of  analysis.  <See 
Lacroix,  Cole.  Dif.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  726.) 

ARBOIS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Jura, 
and  the  orrondissement  of  Poligny,  about  six  miles  N.N.K. 
from  the  town  of  Poligny,  and  twenty-three  miles  in  the 
same  direction  fix>m  Lons  le  Saunier,  the  capital  of  the 
department.  It  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  little  river 
Cuisance  (a  feeder  of  the  Loue,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Doubs,  and  so  into  the  Saone  and  Rhone),  not 
far  ttorn  the  north-eastern  ridge  Jura.  It  is  neat  and 
well  built.  The  wines  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Atbois 
are  highly  esteemed,  especially  that  irtiioh.  ftom  being 
made  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  has  the  name  in 
vin-dt-gdSe  (frost  wine).  Leather,  paper,  and  china,  are 
among  its  manufoctures.  The  popuuition  in  1826  was 
between  6000  and  7000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a.  tribunal  de 
premiire  instance  (a  subordinate  civil  and  crimioal  court) 
under  the  Cour  RoyaJe  (assize  court)  of  Besan^on.  Before 
the  revolution  there  were  several  religious  estahluhmenta  tt 
Arbois. 

It  possesses  some  Celtic  and  Roman  monuments,  and  has 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle,  which  is  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants to  be  haunted.  The  tradition  Is  thought  to  have 
originated  from,  or  been  confirmed  by,  an  act  of  cruelty 
committed  by  Mahaut  of  Arlxns,  Countess  of  Bumindr, 
who  when  some  poor  persons  had  taken  refuge  with  her  in 
time  of  ftunine,  cn:dered  them  to  be  confined  in  a  large 
building,  and  burnt  in  it.  Lat  46°  SS^  N.,  long.  9°  1. 
of  Greenwich. 

This  town  gave  birth  to  Gener^  Piehegru.  (M.  Bran, 
Balbi,  Diet.  Vnivertel  de  la  Phimx.) 

ARBROATH.   [See  ABKaBBOTHWiCK.] 

ARBUTHNOT,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  wit  and  physi- 
cian in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Scoten  episcopal  church. 

Arbuthnot  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  medicine.  The  revo- 
lution having  deprived  his  father  of  his  church  prefbr- 
ment,  and  a  small  paternal  estate  being  insufficient  ror  the 
comfortable  support  of  the  family,  wb  Doctor  came  to 
London  in  pursuit  of  fbrtune.  He  he^m  by  teaching  ma- 
thematics as  a  means  of  subsistence.  Dt.  Woodwanfs 
Etsaif  toward*  a  Natural  Hietory  qf  (Ae  Earth,  published 
in  1695,  contained  an  account  of  the  universal  delu^, 
which  Dr.  Arbuthnot  thought  to  be  irrcc(mcilable  wiQi 
philosophical  truth.  He  tlierefore  drew  up  a  work  en- 
titled An  Examination  qf  Dr.  Waodwartrs  Account  <^ 
the  Dehige,  with  a  Comparism  between  Steno's  Philosophy 
and  the  Doctor'*,  in  the  case  qf  Marine  Bodie*  dug  out  qf 
the  Earth,  1697, 8vo.,  which  brought  him  into  notice  as  an 
author.  His  extensive  teaming  and  conversatKmal  talents 
introduced  him  gradually  into  practieo-,  udhe  ta^me  emi- 
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nent  in  bis  profession.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
at  Epsom,  when  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  suddenly 
taken  ill ;  and  being  called  in  to  attend  him,  his  treatment 
was  so  successful,  timt  the  prince,  from  the  time  of  his  reco- 
very, employed  him  as  his  regular  physician.  Arbuthnot 
was  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to  Queen  Anne  in  1 709, 
and  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  He  had 
fbr  some  years  before  b^en  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

His  talents,  learning,  and  fascinating  manners,  intro* 
duced  him  to  an  faitimate  correspondence  and  friendship 
with  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  Pamell,  and  other  leading  wits 
of  the  period,  who  were  all  lusociated  a»  members  of 
fte  ScrmleniB  Club.  In  1714  he  engaged  widi  Swift  and 
Pope  in  a  design  to  write  a  satire  on  the  abuse  of  human 
learning  in  every  brandi.  It  was  to  have  been  executed  in 
the  humorous  manner  of  Cervantes.  Fictitious  adventures 
were  to  have  been  worked  up  with  mock  solemnity  and  all 
the  pretensions  of  history.  But  the  project  was  stopped  by 
the  queen's  death,  when  nothing  more  than  an  imperfect 
essay  towards  it  had  been  drawn  out,  imdor  the  title  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Memotrt  of  Martinus  Scriblerus.  This 
fragment  is  to  be  found  in  some  editions  of  Pope's  works. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  our  langu^e,  nor  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  in  any  other ;  ft  is  characterized  bv  a  bril- 
liancy and  exuberance,  not  to  say  extravagant,  of  wit  and 
humour,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  tempt  any  who  ha^  once 
read  it  to  a  second  periuaL  GuUiver't  Traveh  are  said  by 
Warburton  to  have  oeen  flnt  intended  as  a  part  of  tfcnse 
Memoirs:  allusion  u  made  to  them  in  the  13th  chapter. 
The  treatise,  the  Art  qfSitUdng  in  Poetry,  the  Virgiliua 
ReHauratu*,  and  the  report  Straeuing  v.  Stuea,  are*detached 
portions  of  the  same  work ;  of  which  the  eminent  writer 
above  named  speaks  thus : — *  Polite  letters  never  lost  more 
than  by  the  defeat  of  this  scheme,  in  which  each  of  this  illus- 
trious triumvirate  would  have  fbund  exercise  for  his  own  pecu- 
liar talent,  besides  constant  employment  for  that  thev  all 
held  in  common.  For  Arbuthnt^  was  skilled  in  everytliing 
which  related  to  science :  Pope  was  a  master  in  the  Sne  arts ; 
and  Swift  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit  they 
had  all  in  equal  measure ;  and  this  so  large,  that  no  age,  per- 
haps, ever  produced  three  men  to  whom  nature  had  more 
bountifiilly  bestowed  it,  or  art  had  broi^ht  it  to  higlter  perfee- 
tion.'  The  humorous  pc^tieal  pamphlet  of /oAn%ifAwhkh 
has  served  as  the  model  for  many  jeitx  ctespriU  upon  the 
same  plan,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Arbuthnot,  though  attributed  at  the  time  to  Swift,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  collection  of  his  works.  Swift,  however,  in  his 
letters  names  Arbuthnot  as  the  author.  Iliis  piece,  which 
is  entitled  Law  is  a  Bottomleiia  Pit,  or  the  Aist^ry  of  John 
BuU,  contains  a  burlesque  account  of  the  war  which  broke 
out  on  the  accession  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne  of  Spain  in  1700,  and  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  m  1711.  The  war  is  described  under  the 
semblance  of  a  lawsuit,  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties 
of  England,  Holland,  and  Austria  against  France  and 
Spain,  which  are  designated  by  names  emblematic  of  the 
national  distinctive  qualities  usually  ascribed  to  eacb  of 
them. 

The  queen's  death,  and  the  consequent  dlsastera  which 
befell  his  friends,  deeply  affected  Arbutbnot's  spirits.  As  a 
relief  to  his  melancholy,  he  went  to  Paris ;  but  after  a  short 
stay  returned  to  London,  and  having  lost  his  place  and  offi- 
cul  residence  at  St.  James's,  he  took  a  house  in  Dover-street, 
observing  to  Swift,  that  he  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  a 
little  habitation  warm  in  town.  In  1705  he  published  Tables 
of  AnHent  Coins-,  Weigktt,  and  Measures,  Stc.,  in  octavo, 
republished  in  1727  in  quarto.  He  continued  tite  practice 
of  medicine  with  success,  and  amused  his  intervals  of  leisure 
in  writing  papers  of  wit  and  humour.  In  1731  be  pub- 
b'shed  his  Essay  on  the  Mature  and  Choice  of  Aliments, 
which  was  followed  the  year  alter  by  an  Essay  on  the 
BffiuU  of  Air  m  Human  Bodiet.  He  is  thought  to  have 
been  led  to  the  subjects  of  .  these  treatises  by  studied  atten- 
tion to  his  own  asthma,  which  had  gradually  incnasedwith 
vears,  and  at  length  was  found  to  be  incurable.  In  1734 
he  retired  to  Hampstead  in  hope  of  some  relief;  hut  died 
at  his  house  in  Cork-street,  Burlington-gardens,  in  February 
1 735.    He  was  married  and  had  four  children. 

His  son  George  enjt^ed  a  profitable  place  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  one  of  Pope's  executors.  Two  daughter 
survived  him,  but  died  unmarried.  Anno  was  honoured  by 
a  legacy  in  Pone's  will.  His  son  John  died  two  years  bi^- 
iiro  him;  and  from  Arbuthnot's  affectionate  expression. 


^at  he  '  would  wtUingly  have  radeanud  hu  life  with  hm 
own,'  it  is  i»robable  that  grief  aggravated  fais  duease,  and 

hastened  its  termination. 

Pope,  in  a  letter  to  Digby,  says  that  the  first  time  he 
saw  the  Doctor,  Swift'  observed  to  him  that  the  Doctor 
was  a  man  who  could  do  everything  but  walk.  The  ob> 
ser\'ation  was  made  in  reference  to  a  peculiar  slouch  in 
bis  gait,  upon  which  Swift  comments  in  one  of  his  letters. 
Arbuthnot  appears  to  have  been  in  every  respect  a  worthy 
and  accomplished  man.  He  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
brilliant  coniemporaries  in  humour,  liveliness,  and  learning, 
and  fbw  of  them  eould  compare  wiUi  him  in  the  stri^  per- 
form  an  cG  of  moral  dutin,  or  in  acts  (^humanity  and  bene- 
volence. The  fortitude  displayed  in  his  letter  to  Pope, 
written  almost  on  his  death-bed,  could  have  been  inspired 
only  by  a  conscifsice  void  of  otteuoe.  and  the  calm  retrospect 
of  a  well- spent  life.  No  pmon  of  right  mind  and  feeliogs  can 
read  that  letter  without  admiring  the  writer,  and  feeling 
better  fiom  the  perusal.  In  1751  two  volumes  in  Itmo. 
were  published  at  Glasgow,  entitled  the  ddisoeHaneous 
Works  <if  the  late  Dr.  Arouthtuft,  It  is  stated  in  an  adver- 
tisement, that  *  the  contents  of  these  volumes,  and  what 
is  inserted  in  Swift's  Miscellanies,  comprehend  all  the  pieces 
of  wit  and  humour  of  thu  admirable  author.'  The  oollec- 
tion  contains  many  of  his  undoubted  productions ;  but  tiie 
ganuiueoess  of  several  pieces  is  negatived  'both  by  the  inter- 
nal evi^^nee  of  diaorepmit  style  and  inferior  taste,  and  b^ 
the  direct  testimony  of  Hr.  George  Arbuthnot.  To  his 
other  accomplishments.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  added  the  know- 
le^e  of  music,  and  some  skill  in  composition.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  in  hja  EMory,  mentions  an  anthem  composed 
by  him.  Kippia,  Biog.  Britarm,;  also  Pope  and  Swift's 
Corre^ondenee. 

A'RBUTUS,  a  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  aricecB.  It  is  characterised  by  its  truit 
being  a  berry,  containing  many  seeds.  The  most  remark- 
able species  is  the  arbutus  of  Virgil,  now  called  A.  unedo, 
or  the  strawberry  tree,  ftom  the  resemblance  home  by  its 
berries  to  that  well-known  fruit.  It  is  a  nativeof  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  Levant;  in  our  gardens  it  proves  a  hardy 
everBTeen  tree,  sometimes  as  much  as  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  bearing  its  neeuish- yellow  blossoms  in  October 
and  November,  and  its  nright  yellow  and  red  berries,  which 
are  studded  with  little  projections,  ta  November  and  the 
succeedmg  mouths.  The  most  interesting  specimens  in  ^s 
country  are  at  the  lake  of  Killarney,  where  they  form  groves 
of  great  beauty:  the  plant  can  scarcely,  however,  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  to  Ireland  on  this  aocount.  Its  berries 
are  hardly  eatable :  taken  in  too  great  quantities  they  are 
apt  to  produce  stupefaction ;  nevertheless  a  wine,  said  to  be 
pleasant  enough,  is  prepared  from  them  in  Crasica.  Three 
varieties  are  found  in  the  nurseries;  one  with  deep  red 
flowers,  called  the  scarlet  arbutus,  which  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  original  species ;  a  second,  with  double 
greenish  flowers  and  a  smaller  foliage ;  and  a  third,  with 
leaves'  which  are  not  at  all  cut  at  the  edge  :  the  two  last  are 
mere  objects  of  curiosity.  They  are  all  increased  by  grafting 

ra  the  wild  species,  and  by  cuttings  or  layers  of  the  young 
its ;  the  wild  kind  itself  springs  up  readily  from  seeds, 
by  means  of  which  it  may  be  multipUed  in  great  abundance. 
Considering  this  circumstance,  and  its  great  bcau^,  it  is 
quite  suriHishig  that  we  do  not  see  it  more  frequently 
planted  in  large  masses. 

The  Oriental  Arbutus,  A.  amtraeSme,  is  superior  to  the 
lost  in  beauty  both  of  leaves  and  flowers,  but  it  is  much 
more  tender,  and  docs  not  bear  firuit  in  Glreat  Britain.  It 
is  readily  known  by  its  broader  and  less  serrated  leaves,  and 
by  its  bark  peeling  off  so  as  to  leave  the  stem  always  smooth 
and  of  a  clear,  oright  cinnamon-brown.  Native  of  the 
Levant. 

A.hybrida,  or  the  mule  arbutus,  is  apparently  a  hybrid 
between  the  two  last,  agreeing  with  A.  unedo  in  the  general 
aspect  of  its  folia^,  whicb  n,  however,  larger  and  more 
handsome,  and  with  A,  andrachne  in  flowers  and  in  the 
dedduous  bark.  It  is  hardy,  and  very  ornamental,  but  it 
does  not  bear  berries. 

The  other  species  are  chiefly  American,  and  of  less  gene- 
ra interest:  one  of  them,  A.proeera,  exists  in  the  gardens 
of  this  country,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  able  to  en- 
dure our  climate.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Albion,  where  it 
forms  a  moderately-sized  tree ;  another,  A.  mucronata,  from 
tho  Straits  Magellan,  %  a  hardy  evergreen  bush,  with 
small)  very  dark,  pointed  and  serrated  lea^^^^^i^^b 
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faog  « umbers  of  solitary  vfaite  bloumu.  It  hts  latelr 
Ae^ti  to  flower  about  London,  but  a  stiU  a  rare  plant.  It 

requires  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil. 

ror  other  species  of  arbutus  see  Arctostapuylos. 

ARC,  from  the  Latin  arcw,  a  bow,  signifies  any  part  of  a 
curv*  line,  as  A  C  B.  The  straight  line  A  B,  which  joins 
the  RXtrfmities  of  the  arc,  is  call^  its  chouo. 


For  the  arc  of  a  drele,  see  Anolb,  where  the  method  of 
finding  the  arc  from  its  angle,  and  tiie  converse,  is  given. 
For  the  properties  of  the  area  of  various  curves,  see  their 
several  names. 

It  is  found  necessary  to  assume  the  following  axiom  pre- 
viously to  any  general  investigation  of  the  properties  of  an 
arc.  Every  arc  is  ereater  than  its  chord,  but,  wnen  concave 
to  the  chord  throughout,  is  less  than  the .  sum  of  the  sides 
of  any  rectilinear  figure  which  contains  it.   Thus  A  C  B  is 

r^ater  than  A  B,  but  less  than  the  sum  of  A  D,  D  E,  and 
B.  If  X  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  p<Hnt  in  the 
curve,  the  general  method  of  finding  the  an  is  ny  the  inte- 
gration of  tne  formula 

or,  in  the  language  of  the  ftuxional  calculus, 

fluent  of  Vi*  +  ^. 

The  practical  method  of  flnding  the  length  of  an  arc. 
which  is  an  approximation  to  the  preceding  process,  is  as 
follows.  Divide  the  arc  into  a  number  of  smaller  arcs, 
making  the  number  large  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  and  add  together  the  chords  of  the 
smaller  arcs.  The  sum  of  the  chords  wiU  difler  very  tittle 
from  the  arc,  even  when  the  number  of  sub-divisions  is  not 
very  large.  For  instance,  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  of  a 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  ten  million  of  inches,  is  7,853,982 
inches,  vi^in  half  an  inch.  Divide  this  quadrant  into  ten 
equal  parts,  and  the  sum  of  the  chords  is  7,MA,910  inches : 
divide  the  quadrant  into  fifty  parts,  and  the  same  sum  is 
7,SM,659  Inches,  which  is  not  wrong  by  more  tlum  one 
jmrt  out  of  24,316.  For  only  twenty  subdivisions  the  sum  of 
the  chords  is  7,851,963  inches,  wrong  only  by  one  part  out 
of  3890.  Therefore,  finr  every  practical  purpme,  an  arc  of 
a  circle  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  curve) 
is  the  polygon  made  by  the  chords  of  a  moderate  number 
of  sub-divisions  of  the  arc. 

The  preceding  property  is  (but  in  what  manner  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  show)  a  consequence  of  the  following  pro- 
position. Let  there  bv  a  number  of  arcs,  such  as  A  C  6,  cut 
off  the  same  curve,  having  their  chords  parallel  to  the  tangent 


XCY.  Then,  as  AB  moves  parallel  to  its  flxst  position 
towards  X  Y.  C  D  not  only  decreases  without  limit,  but  its 
proportion  to  A  B  decreases  without  limit ;  diat  is.  let  any 
number,  however  great,  be  named ;  then  shall  A  6,  before 
it  reaches  X  Y,  reach  a  position  in  whicli  it  contains  C  D 
more  than  that  number  of  times.  This  proposition  is 
startling  to  the  beginner  in  mathematics,  and  should  be 
considered  by  him  with  great  attention.  It  may  be  illus 
trated  in  the  following  manner:— Suppose  that  while  A  B 
moves  from  its  first  position  towards  X  Y.  and  has  reached 
ab,a  microscope  moves  with  and  over  it,  which  increases  in 
magnifying  power  as  a  A  moves  in  such  a  manner  that  ab 
always  appears  in  the  glass  as  large  as  A  B  to  the  naked 
eye.  Then  aC  b  will  not  be  magnified  into  the  form  A  C  B, 
but  into  AQB,  where  QD  grows  less  and  less  without 
limit,  as  a  6  approaches  towards  X  Y.  But  if  two  straight 
lines  had  been  taken,  as  in  the  fallowing  figure,  a  b  could  not 
nave  been  magnified  to  A B  without  changing  aCb  mto 
ACB. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^""^ 

Formerly,  the  term  arc  was  frequently  confounded  with 
angle,  which  arose  from  the  practice  of  measuring  angles 
by  arcs  of  the  circle.  For  such  terms  as  arc  of  elxtatiok, 
&C..  we  refer  to  Anolb  of  Elevation,  Sui. 

ARC.  JOAN  or  JEANNE  OF,  sumamed  the  '  Maid 
of  Orleans,'  fmm  her  heroic  defence  of  that  city,  was  bora 
about  the  year  1410  or  1411,  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Dom- 
remy,  near  the  Meuse,  and  about  three  leagues  south  of 
Vaucouleurs.  on  the  borders  of  Champagne.  Her  parents 
were  humble  and  honest  peasants.  The  district  was  re- 
markable for  the  devout  simplicity  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  for  those  romantic  superstitions  which  in  a  rude 
age  are  so  often  allied  with  ruigion.  It  appears  from  the 
copious  depositions  of  witnesses  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Domremy,  examined  at  Joan's  trial,  that  we  was  unre- 
mitting in  her  prayers,  and  oUier  religious  exercise^  and 
was  strongly  imbued,  at  a  very  early  age,  with  the  prevail- 
ing superstitions  of  her  native  place. 


During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  when  the 
supreme  power  which  had  fkllen  from  the  hands  of  a 
monarch  deprived  of  his  reason  was  disputed  for  by  the 
rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bumindy,  the  contmding 
parties  carried  on  wai  more  by  mur^  and  massacre  than 
by  regular  battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  both  had 
recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers 
made  the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper  the  hoiron 
and  ravages  of  war.  At  first,  the  popuUr  feeline  was 
undecided ;  but  when,  on  the  death  of  Charles  v£,  the 
crown  fell  to  a  young  prince  who  adopted  the  Armagnacside^ 
whilst  the  house  of  Burgundy  had  sworn  allegiance  to  a 
foreigner  (Henry  v.)  as  king  of  France,  then,  indeed,  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  French  were  in  (avour  of  the 
Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  par^.  Remote  as  was  the 
village  of  Domremy,  it  was  still  interested  in  the  issue  of 
the  stru^le.  It  was  decidedly  Armagnac,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  this  sentiment  by  the  rivalry  of  a  neighbouring  vil- 
lage which  adcvted  Bu^ndian  colours. 

Political  and  parQr  interests  were  thus  Ibrced  upon  the 
entiiuuastic  mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pioos 
legends  vhich  she  had  caught  from  uie  traditions  ta  tfaa 
Vi^n.  A  prophe^  was  current,  that  a  virgin  should  rid 
France  of  its  enemies ;  and  this  prophecy  seems  to  have  beat 
realised  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Joan.  The  girl,  l^ 
her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when  a  superaaturul 
vision  first  appeared  to  her.  She  describes  it  as  a  great 
light,  accompanied  by  a  voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and. 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan 
responded  by  a  vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  tiiis  there  appears 
nothing  beyond  the  effect  of  ima^nation.  From  that  time 
the  voice  or  voices  continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo 
the  enthusiastic  and  restless  wishes  of  her  own  heart.  We 
shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  her  declarations  made  beforo 
those  who  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  inquire  into  thtt 
cradibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple  and  etait/ 
account  was,  that  '  voices*  were  her  visittws  and  advisers', 
and  diat  QfBj  prompted  her  to  quit,  her  native  plao^  take 
up  arms,  drive  tjie  fe^i^gig^  ^SC^  *» 
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Toung  king  his  coronation  at  Rheims.  These  voices, 
however,  had  not  influence  enough  to  induce  her  to  set  out 
upon  the  hazardous  mission,  until  a  band  of  Burgundians, 
traversing  and  plundering  the  conotry,  bad  compolled  Joan, 
together  with  her  parents,  to  take  renige  in  a  neiriibounng 
town :  when  they  ntumed  to  their  vi^^.  after  the  depar- 
ture of  tiie  nurauders,  they  finind  the  enaroh  of  Domremy 
in  ashes.  Such  incidents  were  well  calci^rted  to  arouse 
the  indignation  and  eicite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan.  Her 
voices  returned,  and  inoessantly  directed  her  to  set  out 
for  France ;  but  to  commence  by  making  application  to  De 
BandricooTt,  commander  at  Vaucouleurs.  Her  parents, 
who  were  acquainted  with  Joan's  martial  propensitieit, 
attempted  to  force  her  into  a  marriage ;  but  uie  contrived 
to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whose  com- 
pany she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Vau- 
couleurs, in  Hay,  U28.  De  Baudricourt  at  first  refiised  to 
see  her,  and.  upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  preten- 
sions with  contempt.  She  then  returned  to  her  uncle's  aoode, 
where  she  continiud  to  announce  her  project,  and  to  insist  that 
the  prophe<gr,  that  *  France,  lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Bava- 
ria), ahwdd  be  saved  by  a  yixffn.  from  the  ftimtiers  of  Lw- 
raine.'  alluded  to  her.  She  it  was,  she  asserted,  who  ooald 
save  France,  and  not  *  either  Ungs,  or  dakes,  nor  yet  the 
king  of  Scotland's  daughter' — an  expression  which  proves 
how  weU-informed  she  was  as  to  the  political  events  and 
rumours  of  the  day. 

The  fntunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bul- 
wark was  besieged  and  closely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of 
the  *  battle  of  Herrings'  seemed  to  teke  away  all  hope  of 
saving  the  city  from  the  English,  In  this  crisis,  when  all 
human  support  seemed  unavailing,  Baudricourt  no  longer 
despised  the  supernatural  aid  promised  by  the  damsel  of 
Domremy,  and  gave  permission  to  John  Mets  and  Ber- 
tram of  Vtmkengf,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts 
to  tile  truth  of  her  divine  misuon,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc 
to  the  dauj^in.  They  pordiasad  a  bone  ftv  her,  and  at 
her  own  desire  Aunished  her  with  male  habits,  and  othw 
necessary  eqoipmenta.  Thus  provided,  and  accompanied 
Iqr  a  respecteble  escort,  Joan  set  out  trom  Vaucouleurs  on 
the  13th  of  February,  1429.  Her  progress,  through  regions 
attached  to  the  Burgnndian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  she 
safely  arrived  at  Fierbois,  a  place  wiUiin  five  or  six  leagues 
of  Chinon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his  court  At 
Fierbois  was  a  celebrated  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine, 
and  here  she  spent  her  time  in  devotion,  whilst  a  messenger 
was  despatehed  to  the  dauphin  to  announce  her  approach. 
She  was  commanded  to  proceed,  and  reached  Chinon  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure  from  Vaucouleurs. 

Cbmries,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the 
profbred  aid,  bec«ise  he  knew  that  the  instant  ery  of  his 
enemies  would  be*  that  be  had  put  his  ftith  in  soreery,  and 
had  leagued  himself  vteh  the  infernal  powers.  In  oon- 
•equenee  of  this*  Joan  encountered  evenr  species  of  distniat. 
She  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  daufuun's  presence  with- 
out difficult,  and  was  required  to  recc^ize  Charles  amidst 
all  his  court ;  this  Joan  happily  was  able  to  do,  as  well  as 
to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted 
her.  He  first  handed  her  over  to  a  commission  of  eccle- 
nastics,  to  be  examined ;  then  sent  her  for  the  same  pur- 
pose to  Potetiera,  a  great  law-school,  that  the  doctors  of 
both  faculties  might  solemnly  decide  whether  Joan's  mission 
was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil ;  for  none  believed  it  to 
he  merely  human.  Hie  greatest  guarantee  against  swcery 
vaa  considered  to  be  the  ehasti^  u  the  young  girl,  it  being 
Ml  axiom,  that  the  devil  wonld  not  at  oould  not  take  part 
with  a  virgin ;  and  no  puns  were  spared  to  awertun  ner 
true  character  in  this  respect.  In  short,  the  utmost  incre- 
dulity could  not  have  laboured  harder  to  find  out  impos- 
ture, than  did  the  credulity  of  that  day  to  establish  its 
grounds  of  belief.  Joan  wu  fVequently  asked  to  do  mira- 
^iea,  but  her  only  rej^y  was,  '  Brin^  me  to  Orleans,  and 
you  shall  see.  The  siege  shall  be  raised  and  the  dauphin 
crowned  king  at  Rheims.' 

They  at  length  granted  her  request,  and  she  received  the 
rank  of  a  military  commander.  A  suit  of  armour  was  made 
for  her,  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said 
would  be  found  buried  in  a  certaiu  spot  within  the  church. 
It  was  fcund  there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The  mreunutance 
taMame  afterwards  one  of  the  all^^  proo&    her  sorcery 


or  imposture.  Her  haviug  passed  some  time  at  Fierbois 
amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place  must  have  led,  in 
some  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the  deposit.  Strong 
in  the  conviction  of  her  mission,  it  was  Joan's  desire  to  enter 
Orleans  from  the  north,  and  through  all  the  fortifications  of 
the  English.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaders,  at 
length  overruled  her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
company  of  pious  companions  which  she  bad  raiud,  and  to 
enter  the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the  least  perilous 
path.  Shie  succeeded  in  carrying  with  her  a  convoy  of  pro- 
visions to  the  besieged.  The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into 
Orieans,  at  the  end  of  April,  was  itself  a  triumph.  The 
hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from  despair  to  a  fana- 
tical confidence  of  success ;  and  the  English,  who  in  every 
encounter  bad  defeated  the  French,  felt  uieir  courage  para- 
lyzed by  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl.  Joan  announced 
her  amval  to  the  foe  by  a  herald,  waring  a  summons  to 
the  EngLsh  generals  to  be  gone  from  the  land,  or  she,  the 
Puoelle.  would  slay  them.  The  indignation  of  the  English 
was  increased  by  their  terror ;  they  detained  the  herald,  and 
threatened  to  hum  him,  as  a  specimen  of  the  treatment 
which  they  leserved  fac  his  mistress.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  English,  either  ftom  being  under  the  influmce  of  terror, 
or  through  some  imaccountahls  want  oi  precaution,  allowed 
the  armed  force  raised  and  left  behind  by  Joan,  to  reach 
Orleans  unmolested,  traversing  tbeir  entrenchments.  Such 
being  the  state  of  feeling  on  both  sides,  Joan's  ardour 
impelled  her  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Under  her  banner, 
and  cheered  by  her  presence,  the  besieged  marched  to 
the  attack  of  the  English  forts  one  after  anotfier.  The 
first  carried  was  that  of  St.  Loup,  to  the  east  of  Orleans. 
It  was  valiantly  defended  by  the  English,  who,  when  at- 
tacked, fought  desperately ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  Fu- 
celle  were  invincible.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of 
May,  Joan,  after  another  summons  to  the  English,  signed 
*  Jhesua  Maria  and  Jehanne  La  Puoelle,'  renewed  the  at- 
tack upon  the  other  forts.  The  French  being  compelled  to 
make  a  momentary  retreat,  the  English  took  courage, 
and  pursued  their  enemies:  whereupon  Joan,  throwing  her- 
self into  a  boat,  crossed  the  river,  and  her  a|^arance 
was  sufficient  to  frighten  the  English  from  the  open  field. 
Behind  tneir  ramparts  they  were  still,  however,  formidable ; 
and  the  attack  led  by  Joan  against  the  works  to  the  south 
of  the  city  is  the  most  memorable  achievement  of  the  siege. 
After  cheering  on  her  people  for  some  time,  she  had  seized 
a  scaling-ladder,  when  an  English  arrow  struck  her  be- 
tween the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  threw  her  into  the  fosse. 
When  her  followers  took  her  aside,  she  showed  at  first  some 
feminine  weakness,  and  wept ;  bnt  seeing  that  her  standard 
was  in  danger,  she  foi^  her  wound,  and  ran  back  to  seize  it. 
The  French  at  the  same  time  pressed  hard  upon  the  enemy, 
whose  strong  hold  was  earned  by  assault  The  Engliui 
commander,  Gladeidall*  or  CUaadasi  aa  Joan  called  bini, 
perished  with  his  bravest  scddiers  in  the  Loire.  The  English 
now  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the 
day  of  their  departure,  Joan  forbaw  her  soldiers  to  molest  their 
retreat.  Thus  in  one  week  from  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was 
the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of  its  dreaded  foe.  and  the  Pu- 
celle.  henceforth  csiled  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  had  redeemed 
the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her  promises. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  from  the  enemy,  than  Joan 
returned  to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces 
at  her  disposal,  that  she  might  reduce  the  towns  between 
the  Loire  and  Rheims,  where  she  proposed  to  have  him 
speedily  crowned.  Her  projects  were  opposed  by  tl  e  mi- 
nisters and  warriors  of  the  court,  who  considered  it  more 
politic  to  drive  the  Englidi  from  Normandy  than  to  harass 
the  Burgundians.  or  make  sacrifices  fat  the  idle  ceremony 
dTaooronatioD;  bnt  her  earnest  solidtetions  prevailed,  and 
early  in  June  she  attacked  the  English  at  Jargeau.  They 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before 
them,  till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stout  hearta 
of  the  English  soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles  was  killed,  and 
another,  with  Sufiblk  the  commander  of  the  town,  was  token 
prisoner.  This  success  was  followed  by  a  victory  at  Patay, 
in  which  the  English  were  beaten  by  a  charge  of  Joan, 
and  the  gallant  Talbot  himself  token  prisoner.  No  force 
seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Moid  of  Orleans.  The  strong 
town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak  and 
Bterving  army  of  the  FVench,  was  terrified  into  surrender 
by  the  sight  of  her  banner;  and  Rheims  itself  fiiUowed 
the  example.  In  the  middle  of  July,  only  three  months 
after  Joan  had  oome  to  thCf^i^^  of  t^:^^fi^gJ|<^y  of 
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Charles,  ibis  prince  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  popi&' 
crated  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the  dominions  of 
his  enemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  ipoie  advanced 
than  the  fifteenth  centiiry  believe,  that  auperhiunan  inter- 
ference manifested  itself  in  the  deeds  of  Juan. 

Some  historians  relate  that,  immediately  after  the  ooro- 
nation,  the  Maid  of  Orleans  e^^ressed  to  the  king  ber  wish 
to  retire  to  her  &mily  at  Domremy ;  but  there  U  little  pmof 
of  such  a  resolution  on  her  part  In  September  of  the  same 
Tear,  we  find  her  holding  a  commana  in  the  royal  army, 
whidi  had  taken  possession  of  St.  I)enis,  wbere  she  hung 
up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  aftw,  the  French  gene- 
ma  compelled  her  to  join  in  an  attack  upon  Paris,  in  which 
they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  henelf  was 
pierced  through  the  thigh  with  an  arrow.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  a  force  in  which  she  served  had  suffered  defeat. 
Charles  immediately  retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and 
there  are  few  records  of  Joan's  exploits  during  the  wintef. 
About  this  time  a  royal  edict  was  issued,  ennobling  her  fa- 
mily, and  the  district  of  Domremy  was  declared  free  Irom 
all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  English  and 
Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Complegne;  and  Joan 
threw  herself  into  the  town  to  preserve  it,  aa  she  hid  before 
saved  Orleans,  from  their  assaults.  She  bad  not  boen  many 
hours  in  it  when  she  headed  a  sally  against  the  Bureundiau 
quarters,  in  which  she  was  taken  by  someoffioers,  wno  gave 
her  up  to  the  Burgundian  commander,  John  of  Luxemburg. 
Her  capture  appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Parisian  par- 
liament, to  have  taken  pla<»  on  the  23rd  of  M^,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Luxemburg's 
fortress  of  Beaurevoir,  near  Cambray,  cries  of  vei^eance 
were  heard  among  the  Anglican  partizans  in  franue. 
The  English  themselves  were  not  foremost  in  this  unworthy 
zeal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  escape 
by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  doqjou  at  Beaurevoir,  was 
at  length  handed  over  to  the  English  partizans,  and  con- 
ducted to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudly  for 
thetrul  of  Joan,  and  several  letters  are  extant,  in  which 
that  bod reproodieB  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  Eu^lish 
with  their  tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Pucelle  to  justice. 

The  zeal  of  the  Universi^  was  at  length  satisfied  by  letters 
patent  from  the  King  of  England  and  France,  authorizing  Uie 
trial  of  the  Pucelle,  but  stating  in  plain  terms  that  it  was  at 
the  demand  of  public  opinion,  and  at  the  especial  ret^uest 
of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  University  of  Pam, — 
expressions  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  delay  in 
issuing  the  letters,  sufficiently  prove  the  reluctance  of  the 
Bnglisii  council  to  sanction  the  extreme  measiure  of  ven- 
geance. After  several  months'  interrogatories,  the  judges 
who  conducted  the  trial  drew  from  her  confessions  the  arti- 
cles of  accusation ;  these  asserted,  that  Joan  pretended  to 
have  had  visions  'from  the  time  when  she  was  thirteen  years 
old;  to  have  been  visited  by  the  archangels  Gabriel  and 
Michael,  the  saints  Catharine  and  Margaret,  and  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  these  celestial  beings  to  the  presence 
of  the  Dauphin  Charles;  ^at  she  pretended  to  know  St. 
Michael  from  St.  Gabriel,  and  St  Catharine  from  St.  Mar- 
garet ;  that  she  pretended  to  reveal  the  fixtwe ;  and  had 
assumed  male  attire  by  the  coder  of  God-  Upon  these 
charges  her  accusers  wished  to  convict  her  of  sorcery. 
Moreover,  they  drew  from  her  answer^,  that  she  declined 
to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church  whenever  her 
voices  told  her  the  contrary.  This  was  declared  to  be 
heresy  and  schism,  and  to  merit  the  punishment  of  fire. 

These  articles  were  dispatched  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  all  the  faculties  asreed  in  condemning  such  acta  and 
opinions,  as  impious,  diabolic-al,  and  heretical.  This  judg- 
ment came  back  to  Rouen ;  but  it  appears  that  many  of  the 
aaessors  were  unwilling^  that  Joan  snould  he  condemned ; 
and  even  the  English  in  authority  seemed  to  think  im- 
misonment  a  sufficient  jitmiahment  The  truth  is,  that 
Joan  was  threatened  with  the  stake  unless  she  sub- 
mitted to  the  church)  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that  i^ 
aeknuwledged  her  visions  to  be  false,  forswore  male  habits 
and  wms,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every 
mearij  were  used  to  induce  her  to  submit  hut  in  vain. 
At  'ingth  she  was  brought  forth  on  a  public  scaffold  at 
Rou  m,  and  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the 
sent  >nce  of  condemnation,  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
bur]  ing  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  reading,  every  exhorta- 
tion ffas  used,  and  Joan's  courage  for  once  failing,  she  gave 
uttei  unce  to  words  of  eontritiont  and  expressed  her  willing- 
aest  to  submit,  and iKve herself  &om  the  flanwi.  Awritten 


form  of  cpnfossioQ  was  instantly  pvoducad,  tnd  tvtA  to  har, 
and  Joan,  not  knowing  how  to  wriie.  signed  it  with  a  eraas. 
Her  sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment '  to 
the  bread  of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish.*  She  was 
borne  back  from  the  scaffold  to  prison  i  wluUt  those  who  had 
come  to  see  the  sight  displayed  the  usual  disanwintnunt 
of  unfeeling  crowds,  and  even  threw  atones  in  their  anger. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison*  Joan  snl»nittM  to 
all  that  had  been  required  of  her,  nod  aasuqwd  hw  ftnale 
dress ;  but  when  two  days  had  elapsed,  and  when  in  the 
solitude  of  Iw  priscm  (ha  young  heloine  recalled  this  last 
scene  of  weakness,  fanning  such  a  oontrast  with  the  glorious 
feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and  shame  took  possession  of  her, 
and  her  religious  enthusiasm  rtiomed  in  aU  its  aotient 
force.  She  beard  her  voices  reproaching  her,  and  under 
this  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attiw  which  had  been  per- 
fidiously left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  bar 
altered  mind,  her  resumed  belief,  her  late  visions,  and  her 
resolve  no  Longer  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses  undrnwhieh 
she  had  acted.  '  What  I  resolved,'  said  ska*  *  I  resolved 
against  truth.  Let  me  suffer  my  sentenes  ftt  OBsa»  nther 
than  endure  what  I  suffer  in  prison.' 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Joui  were  one* 
out  of  the  power  of  the  court  that  tried  hw,  the  ehapter  of 
Rouen,  who  were  somewhat  fovouraUy  disposad,  voiud  not 
a^ain  give  Iwr  up  to  punishmmt;  and  mm  vsk  vaSm- 
tained  that  she  might  ultimately  be  releassA,  and  gain  new 
oonTerts.  It  was  resolved,  thuelbre,  to  nalie  away  with 
her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was  eonsidered  suffi- 
cient A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  old  market  at 
Hoqen,  and  scaffolds  placed  round  it  for  thejudgea  and 
ecclesiastics :  Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  last  day  of  Hay. 
1431 ;  she  wept  piteously.  and  ^owed  the  same  weakneaa  as 
when  she  first  beheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  merey  was 
shown.  They  placed  on  her  bead  the  cap  used  to  mariL  the 
\-ictims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  fire  soon  oonsumed  the 
unfortunate  Joan  of  Are.  When  the  pile  had  Uuned  out,  all 
the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  Sains. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  nost  disj^aM  attachea 
on  account  this  bvbarouanwrder:  whether  to  tiwBurr 
gundians,  who  sold  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  the  Bnglish,  vho 
permitted  her  execution;  the  Franrfa,  of  that  party  wha 
brought  it  about  and  peipetnted  it]  or  the  Vkenoh.  of  the 
opposite  side,  who  made  so  few  eSorto  to  rescue  her  to  whtucn 
they  owed  their  liberation  and  their  national  existence. 
The  stwy  of  the  Maid  of  Oileans  is  throughout  disgraee- 
ful  to  every  one,  friend  and  ha  j  it  forms  one  (tf'  the  greatest 
blots  and  one  of  the  most  ourious  enigmas  in  histavio  record. 
It  has  sometimes  been  sugswtad  that  she  ma  merely  a 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  pnestst  but  this  sttMiositim  will 
hardly  satisfy  those  who  reed  with  attention  Uw  history  of 
Joan  of  Arc. 

It  is  asserted  iBiog'  Vnw-t  art.  Jeanne  d'Aro),  and 
hably  correctly,  that  toeie  is  no  genuine  likraess  of  Joan  of 
Axeextant  Out  medal  is  taken  f^  a  ^wwh  work :  £ee 
Fmtiletdtta  Fnmc*  iOu^rU*  par  Im  mneiwiflefc  &a  Tt' 
riet  des  pku  rant  at  ewitux  oaOnett  dn  Soyamm,  &e. 
Par  J.  de  Bie  Calcoctephm  Fari^  1634. 

The  works  on  the  subject  «f  Joan  of  Am  are  very  nunw* 
rous.  M.  ChaussBid  ennnwrates  upwards  of  four  hundred, 
either  expressly  devoted  to  her  life  or  including  her  histtvy. 
Her  adventures  form  the  suhjeot  of  Voltaire's  poem  of 
La  Pucelle,  and  of  a  tmgady  by  Schiller ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  productica  of  the  kmd  is  Mr,  Soutkey's  posin  bearrag 
her  name. 

(The  sources  which  have  bean  here  consulted  are  the 
origiiul  memoirs  of  the  times,  together  with  the  numerous 
biographies.  That  of  M.  Lebrun  des  Charmettas  is  the 
fullest.  It  was  written  by  a  prefet,  at  the  epoch  of  1815, 
to  Hatter  the  Bourbons.  The  publication  by  M.  Laverdy. 
however,  of  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Bibliothdque  du  Rei, 
contains  every  thing  relating  to  the  triala  of  the  PudsUb  j 
and  is  a  source  at  once  ample  and  respectaUe.  Unfhttn- 
nately.  the  very  trials  themselves  are  fuU  of  partiality ;  that 
which  took  place  afterwards  for  the  reversal  of  Joan's 
condemnation  records  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  kiwi 
all  one  way,  and  dictated  evidently  by  the  reaetion  af  the 
period.) 

ARCADE  signifies  a  series  of  arches  on  instated  fuois, 
forming  a  screen,  and  also  the  space  incloHed  by  such.  This 
is,  perhaps,  a  limitation  of  the  term  within  that  usually  given 
to  it;  but  arcade  is  properly  a  correlative  of  oolonnude,  and 
shoidd  not  thwefiue  have  a  mer^o^g^ii^ifloatii^ 
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WHkt,  bf  d  itnnge  pervenlon  of  the  tenn,  &re  in  this  coun- 
try cidled  fAusza*,  and  tnoat  particalarlr  the  part  so  termed 
of  the  buildings  in  Covent  Gtfrden,  Lcfndon,  are  AtriMly 
aratdet;  and  the  nev  martlet  vithin  the  inclosed  area  m 
tiiat  same  place  or  square,  to  vhich  the  term  ptaxtaytoptaiy 
applies,  exemplifies,  in  a  great  part  (rf  its  exterior,  ae  conr- 
latm  tenn  ewmnadti. 

Aicade  is  but  sAother  and  a  substuidte  finlft  of  afdUd; 
and  although  it  tnfty  be  well  to  restrict  it,  tts  a  nibstaRfire,  to 
ttie  meaning  given  above,  yet  it  tnay  be  conveniently  and  ap- 
propriately UBed,  as  an  ad^tife,  instead  of  oreA«^  as  in  toe 
oeseription  of  the  antient  Roman  aqnednct ;  though  it  would 
be  somevhat  absurd  to  designate  such  works  as  uie  bridges 
over  the  Thames  at  Loitdoii  anadet,  or  to  speak  of  them 
as  aieaded. 

ARCA'I>IA,  one  of  the  antient  provinces  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  now  ttie  Morea,  comprising  the  central  part  of  the 
peninstila,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  It  ex- 
tended from  about  i»7°  13'  to  38°  N.  lat.,  and  ftom  52' 
to  22°  ae'  G.  long.  Its  greatest  length  fVom  Katirma,  the 
antient  Cynstha  in  the  north  to  Samar&  In  the  souUi,  near 
which  It  must  have  been  separated  from  Laeonia,  was  about 
AO  miles.  Its  breadth  Varied  from  39  to  41  miles. 

On  the  north  and  north-west  it  was  separated  fhim 
Achaia  and  Blis  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  branching 
off  Tram  Cyllene  (now  Zyria),  the  highest  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  said  to  be  about  nine  stadia,  or  9400  Oreek 
feet  in  height  (Steph.  By«.),  ran  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  was  known  by  the  several  appellations  of  AroaniuB, 
Lampeia,  Erymanthus  and  Pholoe :  on  the  west  it  was  I 
sepu-ated  from  l^hylia  by  mountains  which  ore  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Pnol&e,  mit  the  names  of  which  have  not 
been  transmitted  to  us :  on  the  south,  its  boundary  totrards 
Laeonia  may  be  considered  the  high  land  from  which  the 
Water  flows  in  opposite  directions,  southwards  info  the 
£urotaa  and  northwards  into  the  Alpheus:  its  separation 
from  Measenia  was  the  hish  land  W.  of  Lycosdra,  running  i 
between  the  bed  of  the  Neda  and  the  sources  of  the  Pamtsus, 
and  containing  the  great  mountain  Tetr&zi  (Cerauaium),  | 
a  part  of  Lreeum.  On  the  east  it  «u  separated  flrom  ' 
Argplis  by  tne  ridge  known  under  the  several  appdlations 
of  Partheniom,  Attemisium,  and  Trachy.  Its  area  is  cal- 
culated by  Mr.  Clinton  (Ituti  Heliemd,  L  385;  at  I7(il 
English  square  miles,  being  next  in  size  to  Laeonia,  which 
was  the  largest  and  most  populous  province  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. According  fo  the  calculation  of  the  same  author, 
the  free  population  of  Arcadia  may  have  amounted  to 
107359  persons,  and  by  adding  half  that  number  of  slates, 
he  makes  the  aggregate  amount  161 ,750— about  ninety-ftve 
persons  to  each  square  mile,  which,  considering  that  a 
large  part  of  Arcadia  is  fertile,  is  probably  below  the  truth, 
at  least  in  Its  most  prosperous  dats. 

Arcadia  may  be  regarded  as  the  Switzerland  of  Greece, 
fliough  its  mountains  are  of  much  less  eletation.  The 
centre  of  die  M oite  may  be  considered  as  a  high  table-land, 
which  is  traversed  by  numeraus  ridges  of  hfUs :  the  valley 
4tf  Tegea,  Mafttineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Caphyte,  which  run 
■from  south  to  north  on  Uie  east  side  of  Arcadia,  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  when  compared  with  others  in  the  Morea, 
and  show  the  general  level  of  the  eastern  side  of  this  table- 
land :  fr!om  the  west  ude  of  these  valleys  the  long  slope  lies 
Westward,  as  we  see  by  the  course  of  the  Alpheios  and  its 
tributaries ;  that  to  the  eastern  coast  is  more  steep  and 
shorter.  The  plains  of  Caphys,  Tegea,  Mantinelo,  and 
Orchomenus.  which  last  is  only  separated  from  that  of 
Mantineia  by  a  low  narrow  ridge,  may  be  considered  as  one : 
its  length  Is  about  twenty-ftro  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying 
from  one  to  eight  The  modem  town  of  TripoUtsi.  (probably 
on  the  site  of  Fallantium)  is  on  this  elevated  plain.  When, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  ground  is  often  covered  with 
snow,  while  the  seo^coast  eiiioys  warm  and  pleasant  weather. 
These  eastern  valleys  have  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  from 
being  so  enclosed  by  mountains  that  the  water  is  often 
unaue  to  find  an  ouuet.  At  the  lowest  parts  of  them  small 
Idtes  and  marshes  are  formed,  though  sometimes  the  water 
is  carried  off  by  subterraneous  tonnels.  Such  phenomena 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  part  of  Arcana,  whicb  is 
a  limestone  country :  these  high  vall^s,  in  &ct,  belong 
neither  to  the  water  system  of  the  Alpheiu*  nor  to  that  of 
the  small  streams  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  east  coast. 
Being  now  entirely  deprived  of  wood,  and  of  its  three  great 
cities,  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  the  extensive 
plain  of  Tripolitzfi  presents  one  dull,  nnlotef^ng  tevel. 


In  the  south  and  west,  along  the  vsHeys  of  th«  Alphsiu% 
the  Arcadian  soenery  exhibits  its  most  {ncturesque  feature^ 
twalling  to  our  recollection  ill  the  beautiful  descriptions  ^ 
the  poets.  The  valley  of  M^lopoUs  still  abounds  in  de* 
li^tftil  seenttj.  The  sides  of  the  mt^estio  mountains  a. 
oorered  with  oaks,  ehestnnts,  and  plane-trees,  while  th. 
lower  hflls  are  elothed  iHth  nnderwood,  and  refreshed  If 
nutnerons  rivulata. 

Hie  Alphtfhu,  the  prittsipal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  has 
its  source  near  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  runs 
N.W.,  not  far  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  province, 
till  it  eneountere  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pholoe,  when  it  enters 
&e  valley  of  Olymtna,  and,  flowing  in  a  westerly  direction, 
Reaches  tiie  sea.  (See  Alprkius.)  It  is  joined  on  the  east 
by  the  rivers  Helisson,  Qortynius,  Ladon,  and  Erymanthus, 
celebrated  in  mythology  for  the  scene  of  Hercules'  exploit 
in  kiUing  the  savage  m>ar ;  on  the  west  the  mountains  ap- 
proach 80  closely  to  its  banks  that  the  oouraes  Of  its  tributa- 
ries are  short,  and  in  summer  most  of  them  dry. 

The  Areodiatis  were  divided  inio  many  independent  states, 
and  each  of  these  contained  sevtfal  inferior  towns  or  villages. 
Of  their  number  some  idea  may  be  fiffmed  from  the  &ct  tiiat 
tlie  inhaUtants  finty  of  than  were  fransfened,  b.c.  371, 
to  form  the  ne*  state  of  Mef^lopolis,  whidi  was  foundeid 
near  the  ftrmtlen  of  Laeonia,  and  which  seems  to  Imto  had 
a  territory  assigned  to  it  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  Arcadian  state,  running  northwards  finr  about  twenty- 
three  English  miles.  (Pausan.  viii.  27.  5.  3s.  5.  86.  2.)  At 
the  time  when  Strabo  wrote,  about  a.d.  14,  be  tells  us  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  citjr  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  territory, 
and  that  even  Megalopolis  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  desert 
There  are  now  a  number  of  insignificant  villages  in  Arcadia, 
but  tbe  only  place  of  any  importance  Is  Tripolit^i,  which 
during  the  existence  of  Turkish  oppression  in  this  unfi>rtu- 
nate  country  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  pacha.  We  may 
mention  afrrwof  the  principal  antient  cities,  though  the  sites 
of  S(xne  of  ttiem  are  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  In  the 
north  lay  ISophis,  near  the  modem  Khan  of  Tripotamo,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Erymanthus.  remafkame  ibr  the 
strength  and  singularity  of  its  site:  Cynsetfaa.  probably 
Kal&viyta,  whose  inhabitants  were  distinguished  mun  ii» 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  by  the  peculiar  savageness  and  fero- 
city of  their  disposition,  qualities  which  Folybius  (iv.  21) 
attempts,  at  great  length,  to  prove  arose  from  their  hatred 
to  music,  which  Was  particularly  cultivated  by  their  fellow- 
countrymen  :  Bttmphalus,  the  remains  of  which  are  found 
about  an  hour  W.S.W.  of  the  village  of  Zaraka,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Palus  Stymphalia,  once  the  febled  haunt  of 
the  birds  called  Stymphalides:  Caphys,  tbe  remains  of 
which  are  found  at  Khottisa,  celebrated  fbr  the  defeat  of 
Aratus  and  the  Achflsans  [see  AratdsI  by  the  i£toltans  in 
the  Soda]  War:  Orchomenus,  at  Kalpaki,  under  which  is  a 
1  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  a  small  lake  formed 
the  ram-water  which  descends  fh>m  the  surrounding 
bins  i  on  the  east  lay  the  important  city  of  Mantineia,  at  the 
site  of  PslcDpoU,  celebrated  fbr  the  death  of  Epaminmdas 
in  the  great  b^le  betmen  the  Thebans  and  Laeedtemo- 
nians,  n.  c.  382 :  Tegea,  at  Paleo  Episcopi,  once  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Arei^ :  on  the  west  there  were 
no  cities  of  any  great  importance. 

Besides  the  antient  authorities  afready  quoted,  (he  reader 
may  consult  Strabo,  viii.  3SS;  Pliny,  iv- ;  and  also  Breiten- 
bauch,  OetcMchte  van  Arcadim,  Frankibrt,  1791;  Leake's 
Mijrea ;  Gell's  Nartative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea. 

ARX^AdANS.  an  indigenous  race,  according  to  their 
own  account,  who  had  occupied  the  central  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  time  immemorial.  According  to  Aristotle 
(see  Scholium  on  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  1.  397),  the 
Arcadians  expelled  a  jprior  race  from  the  ooun^,  and  were 
therefbre  not  the  prhmtive  possessors,  if  we  adopt  this  trodi* 
tion.  We  have  no  difficult,  however  in  making  out  that 
they  were  a  branch  of  tbe  great  Pelasgic  nation,  which 
seems  to  have  extended,  at  one  time,  nearly  in  a  continued 
fine  bim  the  Italian  peninsula  to  Asia  Minor.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  this  statement  is,  that  Arcadia  furnishes 
specimens  of  antient  polygonal  walls,  (such  as  at  Manti- 
neia, and  tt  Lyeosura)— a  species  of  architectu 'e  supposed 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi ;  and  their  first  lUng  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  earth-bom  Pelasgns.  I  lusanias,  in 
bis  account  of  its  early  history,  presents  us  only  With  fable ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enumerate  t  b  names  of 
tbe  kings,  which  ho  protends  to  heVe  learned  fi  an  diligent 
itfrettigation.  d  g  t  zec  oy  \^OO^C 
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At  Arcadia  is  a  mountainous  oountrf ,  and  abounds  in 
forasts  and  graa&  lands,  the  character  of  its  antiont  inhabi- 
tants and  their  mode  of  life  were,  to  a  great  extent,  deter- 
mined by  these  pbyttical  circumstances.  The  tending  of 
cattle  and  hunting  were  their  chief  occupations,  and  we  find 
them  often  represented  in  all  the  rudeness  of  an  uncultivated 
state.  Men  and  swine  alike  lived  on  acorns,  and  Philo- 
stratns  (lib.  iii.)  paints  the  Arcadians  as  little  superioT  to 
the  animals  which  they  fed.  With  these  testimonies,  there- 
fam,  as  to  their  character,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  the 
Arcadian  shepherds  could  have  acquired  their  reputation 
for  mildness  and  innocent  simplicity,  qualities  by  which 
they  are  best  known  to  us.  Polybius,  their  countryman, 
partly  expl^s  this  oircnmstaiioe.  when  he  tells  ni  that  the 
Arcadians,  at  first  fierce  and  savage,  wefs  softened  by  thefa: 
diligent  application  to  musio. 

In  the  second  Mesaenian  war,  b.c.  685-668,  we  find 
the  Arcadians  under  the  command  of  a  king,  Aristocratee, 
whom  they  stoned  to  death  on  account  of  his  treacherous  be- 
haviour to  the  Messenians,  and  the  country  was  then  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  republics.  Herodotus  (vii.  202)  tells 
us  that  they  took  part  with  their  countrymen  against  Xerxes, 
v.  c.  480,  and  that  they  sent  to  ThennopylEB  a  body  of  2120 
men  to  oppose  that  monarch.  But  if  they  had  no  larger 
number  in  the  field  than  this,  it  does  not  speak  highly  fi>r 
their  patriotism,  nor  do  we  think  that  their  subsequent  his- 
tory proves  that  they  possessed  the  feelings  of  a  united 
people.  They  were  mere  stddiers  of  fortune,  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  in  defence  of  ajxj  one  wittii^  to  pay  them.  In 
the  celebrated  Sicilian  expeduion,  B.c.  415,  they  were  found 
in  the  ranks  of  both  armies,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  acted 
as  a  nation  till  they  had  founded,  under  Epaminondas,  the 
ei^  of  Megalopolis,  B.C.  371,  which  became  the  metropolis 
oi  the  country.  From  this  time  the  Arcadians  appear  as  a 
confederated  state  with  a  general  council  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  nation.  It  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  10,000 
members  (ol  fiiputi),  and  if  it  were  not  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers  under  this  appellation,  we  should  be  in- 
cuned  to  imaeine  that  there  must  be  some  mistake.  What 
makes  it  still  more  inexplicable  is,  that  it  possessed  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers,  but  not  the  legislative,  which 
rended  in  the  whde  assembled  people.  Pansanias,  in 
his  Areadiea  (ebm.  xxxajy,  mentiODs  the  council-chamber 
OSovXivrqpiov)  of  me  Ten  llmuEand.  It  was  Epaminondas 
and  the  BiBOtians  who  asaistad  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
this  constitution,  and  in  rendering  them  independent  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartans.  OnthedeathofAlezander,B.c.323, 
we  find  the  country  a  prey  to  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  part  they  took  in  t3o»  Achsan  leasue  did  not  relieve 
them  from  thdr  difficulties,  or  enable  uem  to  re-establish 
peace  and  security.  The  Romans  at  last  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  country,  and  included  it  in  the  province  of 
Achaia,  but  their  days  of  prosperity  never  returned.  Strabo 
states,  that  in  his  time  the  countiy  was  desolate,  and  that 
Tegea  was  the  only  city  of  importance  which  it  contained ; 
but  Strabo  himself  did  not  visit  Arcadia.  Fausanias,  who 
exanunad  Arcadia  about  a.d.  174,  gives  a  minute  account 
of  its  ruined  cities,  and  of  the  nnmnoua  antiquities  with 
which  it  abounded.  (See  Fiiusanias,  book  viiL ;  Thncydides, 
Tii.  57;  Xenophon.  Hdlenica,  vii.;  Diodwus,  Ixk^  xv.; 
Herodotus,  viii.  73,  &c.) 

ARCA'DIUS,  emperor  of  Constuitinople,  son  of  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  whom  he  succeeded  a.  d.  395.  Nei- 
ther his  personal  character,  nor  the  transactions  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  are  of  a  nature  to  atb^t  much  of,  our 
attention.  He  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  ambi- 
tious men,  who  pursued  their  own  interests  without  refer- 
ence to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire  or  the  happiness  of  the 

geople.  The  genius  of  Rome  expired  with  Tbeodosius  ; 
c  was  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Augustus  and  Constan- 
tino who  was  acknowledged  by  tbe  whole  Roman  empire, 
and  who  appeared  at  the  head  of  ito  armies.  By  his  wiU  be 
divided  this  mighty  empire  between  his  two  young  sons, 
Arcadius  end  Honorius.  Arcadius  became  emperor  of  the 
east,  reigning  over  the  provinces  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Eg}'pt,  from  the  lover  Danube  to  the  confines  of 
Persia;  Honorius  became,  at  least,  nominal  emperor  of  the 
West.  The  line  which  separated  the  two  kingdoms  was,  in 
fact,  much  the  same  as  that  which  now  divides  the  empire 
of  Austria  from  Turkey.  The  accession  of  Arcadius  marked 
the  final  establishment  of  the  empire  of  the  East,  which 
nibsisted,  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turiu, 
duing  a  period  of  1058  years,  in  a  atate  of  continual  decay. 


It  is  curious,  that  though  the  p^iod  is  copiously  Av 
mshed  with  historical  matenals,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  on  m 
single  action  which  properly  belongs  to  the  son  of  Tbeodo- 
sius the  Great.  His  histotY  is  nothing  else  than  that  of  the 
men  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  a&irs  of  his  empire.  He 
was  at  first  the  submissive  tool  of  Ruflnus,  who  had  raised 
himself  by  his  talents  to  the  notice  of  Tbeodosius,  and  was 
employed  by  him  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  young  prince 
Arcadius.  Rufinus  empbyed  all  his  influence  to  inveigh 
Arcadius  into  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  but  failing  in 
this  object,  he  was  accused  of  inviting  the  Huns  and  Cioths 
into  Juia  and  Greece,  and  waa  at  last  murdered  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor  by  the  soldieta  (tf  the  celebrated  Sti- 
lidw.  His  place  was  soon  supplied  by  a  eunuch,  Eutro- 
pius,  who  exceeded  even  Rufinus  in  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty.  Arcadius  saw  every  thing  with  equal  indifierenoe, 
and  cared  neither  for  his  own  honour  nor  the  security  of  his 
subjects,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the  pompous 
luxury  which  we  find  described  in  the  eloquent  sermons  of 
St.  Cnrysostom,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  nar- 
rates. We  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  sort  of  life  spent  by  these  pageant  emperors  than  by 
the  following  quotations  from  St.  Chrysostom.  {Opera, 
tom. xiii.  p.  192-196.)  'The  emperor  wears  on  his  head 
either  a  diadem  or  a  crown  of  gold  decorated  with  precious 
stones  of  inestimable  value.  These  oraamente  and  his 
purple  puments  are  reserved  for  his  sacred  person  alone ; 
and  his  robes  of  silk  are  embroidered  with  flgurea  of  golden 
dragons.  His  throne  is  of  massive  gfild.  Wherever  be 
appears  in  public,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  guards, 
uu  attendants.  Their  spears,  shields,  cuirasses,  the  bridles, 
and  trappings  of  their  horses,  have  either  the  substance  w 
the  appearance  of  gold.  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  cha- 
riot of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white,  and  shining  all  over 
with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  solid  gold,  attracts 
the  admiration  of  the  spectetors,  who  contemplate  the  purple 
curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones, 
and  the  resplendent  plates  of  gold  that  glitter  as  they  are 
agitated  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage.'  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  Arcadius  was  entirely  under  the  control  of  his 
wife,  Eudoxia,  whose  character  is  best  shown  by  the  foiM 
that  ahe  persecuted  the  virtuous  St.  Chrysostom.  Arcadius 
died  May  1, 40S,  leaving  his  empire  to  ms  infont  son,  Tbeo- 
dosius. The  fiuts  <^  his  life  are  to  be  gleaned  fiom  CUir- 
dian,  Suidas,  and  Theodoretua. 

ARCESILAUS  was  born  at  ZHtena,  a  city  of  iEolis  in 
Asia  Minor ;  of  his  personal  history  we  are  able  to  collect  a 
few  focta  from  Suidas,  and  his  Life  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 
He  was  bom  b.c.  316.  and  began,  according  to  Apdlodonis, 
to  attract  the  attention  the  learned  by  the  acuteness  of 
his  remarks  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  died  b.c.  241,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  the  mathematician  Autolycus,  bin  compatriot,  and 
aiterwards  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  it  was  intended  that 
he  should  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  rhetoric.  Philo- 
sophy, however,  had  greater  charms  for  him,  and  acc(»d- 
ingly  he  became  the  pupil  of  Thoophrastus  the  peripatetic, 
and  then  of  Crantor.  He  also  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  subtile  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  school,  and  Uw 
scepticism  of  that  of  Pyrrho.  He  attached  himself  mora 
particulart^  to  the  Academic  sect,  and  became  one  of  their 
leading  philosophers,  though  he  introduced  so  many  changes, 
that  he  was  considered  the  founder  of  what  has  lieen  called 
the  Middle  Academy.  The  Academic  sect  was  instituted  by 
Plato,  and  continued  through  Speusippus,  Xenocrates, 
Crantor,  Polemo,  and  Crates,  to  Arcesilatis.  It  is  a  point 
which  has  been  disputed,  whether  Arcesilaus  had  esteblished 
his  school  in  the  lifetime  of  Polemo  and  Crates,  or  whether  we 
are  to  consider  him  as  the  successor  of  Crates ;  but  we  think 
that  Mr. Clinton  iFatti  Hellenici.vol.  i.  p.  367)  satisfactorily 
proves,  by  reforenoe  to  many  passages  in  antieot  auth«s, 
that  Arcesilatis  established  hia  school  at  the  death  of  Grantor, 
who  died  before  Polemo  and  Crates ;  that  from  tiiis  period 
he  was  the  rival  of  Zeno  and  E^ourus ;  that  P<demo  and 
Crates,  stricU^  speaking,  had  no  successors ;  that  the  old 
academy  expired  with  them,  and  was  superseded  by  the 
school  (Hf  Aioesilaus,  whidi  had  been  founded  in  their  lifb- 
time. 

Arcesilaiis  revived  the  Socratic  mode  of  teaching,  which 
had  fallen  into  disuse ;  he  propounded  no  dogmatic  prin- 
ciples of  his  own,  but  discussed  with  mu<£  eloquence 
and  art  the  points  proposed  to  him  by  his  pupils.  He 
hcought  fivward  all  the  argumenta  ^M^^^i|^fggested 
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on  both  sides  cf  k  qaestion.  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
therb  was  no  certainty  in  philosophical  knowledge,  and  that 
in  all  purelT  speculative  subjects  we  must  refrain  from 
coming  to  a  dedsion,  because  uie  mind  of  man  cannot  suffl- 
eiently  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  He  does  not» 
however,  appear  to  have  carried  these  sceptical  opinions  into 
the  every-day  affiun  of  life,  but  to  have  restricted  them  to 
philosophy  and  scienee,  though  his  <^ipoiients  asserted,  and 
with  much  reason,  that  such  doctrines  as  be  advocated 
tended  to  undermine  all  virtues  and  morality.  In  the 
woiid  he  admitted  we  must  act  as  others  do.  The  say- 
ing of  the  philosophy  Cleanthes  respecting  him,  clearly 
proves  that  his  doctrines  were  not  earned  beyond  his  closet, 
and  that  in  the  world  he  was  strictly  attentive  to  all  the 
duties  of  life.  '  Leave  him  to  himself^*  says  Cleanthes  to 
some  who  lamented  the  tendency  of  his  doctrines.  *  for  if 
AroesUaiiA  loosens  the  ties  of  morality  by  his  words,  he  knits 
them  again  by  his  actions.'  Yet  he  is  accused  by  some  of 
carrying  the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine  to  an  excess 
litUe  suited  to  his  character  as  a  philosopher ;  but  we  think 
that  all  such  aceusatioiu  ought  to  be  received  with  oonsider- 
able  eantion.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  school  hy  Laeydes, 
B.C.341.  The  reader  may  consult  the  fourth  book  of  Cicero's 
Academie  ^tettioTu  tat  on  eloquent  and  mastaly  exposttiDii 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  philoeophioil  doctrines 
of  Areewaus  and  the  sect  which  he  founded. 

ARCH,  the  same  word  as  arc  in  its  etymological  de- 
rivation, and  an  older  English  form  (having  been  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  arc  until  that  continental  form  super- 
seded it),  is  now  applied  to  any  solid  work,  whether  ol  ma- 
sonry or  otherwise,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  formed  into 
BD  arc  of  a  curve  supported  at  the  two  extremities.  We 
proceed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  question  of  theoretical  me- 
chanics connected  with  this  word,  teforring,  for  all  matters 
eumected  with  the  sumort,  to  Abtttkbht,  Bottrbss,  Im- 
post. PixE,  and  for  nistory  and  general  information  to 

In  practice,  m  have  not  mdy  the  anh  itself  to  oonsider, 
but  toe  loose  matter  with  which  the  space  above  it  is  filled, 
and  the  roadway  or  building  thereon  constructed.  The  two 
extremeeObctsafthiBloadmBybethnBstated.  Ifitverefluid, 
the  common  law  of  hydrostatics  would  direct  us  to  consider 
every  small  porti<»i  a  b  (Jtg.  1)  of  the  arch  as  sustaining 
a  pressure  perpendicular  to  itself,  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  a  column  of  fluid  having  the  honxtuUal  Imse  a  b,  vai 
the  mean  td  ao  and  bdfnitM  altitiide.   On  the  odier 


nand.  if  the  whole  supermcumbent  load  could  be  considered 
a*  perfectly  solid  and  wholly  nnsustained  by  lateral  pressure, 
the  piKtion  pqhg  might  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
aich-stone  underneath.  In  the  abeence  of  all  trustworthy 
experiments  to  determine  how  far  the  real  superincumbent 
pressure,  where  resulting  from  loose  materials,  partakes  of 
one  or  tiie  other  supposition,  we  shall  adopt  the  latter  as 
^obably  nearer  the  truth  than  the  former:  which  is  equi- 
valent to  treating  of  the  arch  only  after  its  superincumbent 
weight  has  been  added  to  each  aroh  stone. 

A  C  and  B  D  are  called  the  piers  of  the  arch ;  it  is  said 
to  tpring  from  A  and  B ;  A  E  and  B  F  are  the  flanks,  and 
G  ue  crown.  The  lower  line  of  the  arch  stones  is  called 
the  intradoa  or  toffit,  the  upper,  the  extradot  or  back; 
the  arch-stones  are  called  voustoirs,  and  the  highest 
stone,  6,  the  ketf-tionc.  A  B  is  the  *p<m  of  the  arch, 
and  dr  H  ite  height.  The  voussoira  are  cemented  together, 
ana  if  the  cement  were  sufficiently  strong,  any  form 
might  be  given  to  the  arch,  or  at  least  any  form  which 
would  stand  if  cut  out  of  the  solid  material  If  we  suppose 
the  stones  uncemented,  their  firictkm  upcm  one  another 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of  equilihrium,  and 
alloir  eonsidaMle  varie^  of  fimn  in  arches  cenatrueted  with 
I  ofthe  saine  weight.  But  if  we  suppose  the  stones 


perfectly  smooth,  so  that  eseh  of  them  is  kept  from  slipping 
only  by  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  two,  thai  each  mttados 
has  one  particular  fonn  of  extiados  and  one  Mily.  so  kmg 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  ore  cut  fiHlowa  one 

given  law. 

Let  P  Q,  R  S  (/Ig.  3.)  be  partsof  the  pier,  which  we  sup- 
pose firmly  fixed,  and  let  there  be  no  k«r-s(aoe)Or  wappaaB 
the  key-stone  divided  in  the  middle  at  A  B.  Let  the  portion 
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A  C  D  B  be  taken,  composed  of  sevard  wrcb-stones.  and  lot 
ite  centre  of  gravity  be  6.  Then  fhe  weight  of  A  B  C  D. 
edketed  at  G,  is  sustained  by  pressures  at  the  surfaces  A  B 
and  G  D,  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces.  Take  E  F  in  the 
continuation  of  A  B.  of  any  length,  and  draw  F  H  parallel 
to  C  D.  It  is  a  known  thewcm,  that  any  three  forces  which 
balance  each  other,  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle,  the  directions  of  the  sides  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  forces.  In  the  present  case, 
H  £  F  is  such  a  triangle ;  for  H  E  being  lionsontal  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  all  weights;  FE  is  the 
continuation  of  A  B,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the 
pressure  at  AB,  vhUe  FH,  being  parallel  to  CD,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  pressure  at  CD.  Hence  HE  bean 
to  £  F  the  same  prcmrtioR  as  the  wwght  of  A  C  D  B  to 
the  pressure  at  A  In  the  same  manner  it  may  he  shown 
that,  FH  being  parallel  to  K the  wdght  of  the  pwtion 
ABKL  is  to  the  pressure  at  AB  as  ME  to  E  F,  from  which 
it  follows  that  the  weight  of  A  K  L  B  hears  to  that  of  A  C 
D  B  the  proporticm  of  M  E  to  HE.  Hence  the  following 
theorem : 
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I«t  E  F  be  vettical.  E  S  horiiontal,  and  FM,  FN,  &c.. 
parallel  to  the  divisions  between  the  vousstars  of  an  aroh 
which  is  divided  at  its  hi^iest  point :  then,  no  friction  hdng 
supposed,  there  ean  be  no  equilibrium  unless  the  weights 
(tf  the  sueoesstve  vouisoirs,  reckoned  from  the  highest  point, 
are  to  one  another  as  E  M,  M  N.  N  P.  &c. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  the  equilibrium  that  the  vntical 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  part  A  C  D  B 
should  cut  the  parallelogram  12  34,  made  by  perpendi- 
culars to  AB  and  CD  drawn 
from  their  extremities :  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  point  in 
the  v^ical  through  G  (at  some 
part  of  which  the  weight  must 
be  supposed  to  act),  at  which  the 
directions  oi  the  perpendicular 
{ffessures  could  meeC  end  no 
three  femes  can  maintain  equUi- 
hrium  unless  their  directions  pass 
through  one  point. 
The  application  of  analysis  to  the  preceding  conditions 
gives  the  common  theory  of  arches.  It  may  be  found  in 
most  elementary  woi^  on  statics;  but  we  do  not  proceed 
further  here,  because,  as  will  presentiy  appear,  nothing  but 
a  very  considerable  departure  from  the  principles  of  it  can 
endanger  the  construction  of  an  arch.  We  need  not  there- 
fore dwell  upon  this. 

An  arch  constructed  upon  the  preceding  principles  would, 
if  the  stones  were  perfectly  smooth,  be  totally  overturned  by 
the  least  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  the  weight  c£  any 
one  arch-stone :  for  each  arch-stone  is  only  just  kept  in 
equihbrium  hy  the  pressures  of  the  two  a^oining.  Such  an 
uch,  thercifore,  would  not  bcrve  for  m  luulge,  which,  must 
hear  a  conriderable  addition  ^i^^^f  9^^V^#^F?^ 
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It  if  to  tha  ftiotkn  and  eemnta  that  tte  poirar  of  laMalning 
•ddUioDal  woigbta  is  dae.  It  is  eiident  thtt  Itefbre  the 
■rah,  kept  in  equiUbrtuin  ss  above,  be  ovortomed,  the 
additional  pmsun  mtut  be  sneh  as  to  overeotm  the  friction 
i^funat  some  one  arch-ttone  exerted  by  the  two  Adtotning. 
Aad  the  adnntage  is  the  greater,  linoe  iba  aaoUtional 
pmnm  itself  inomses  the  flution  which  oppoaes  it  The 
•feet  of  ftietiea  nay  be  ttms  iiniUjginled.  Jrast  ascertain 

'he  extreme  angle 
at  which  ft  maBs  of 
stone,  such  a»  the 
areb  is  to  be  built 
of,  would  rest  upon 
an  inclined  plane 
of  the  same  mate- 
rial :  that  is,  raise 
the  stone  A  upon 
the  stone  plane  B  C  until  the  least  additional  elevation 
would  make  it  slide  down.    Measure  the  angle  CBD. 

Now  suppose  P  Q  R  S  T  V 
to  be  part  of  an  arch  kept 
In  equiUbrium  without  hto- 
tion.  ]>Vom  Ton  both  sides 
ttahe  the  angles  QTX. 
QT¥  equal  to  CBD  above 
laeasiired :  then  the  effect 
of  fMetion  is  ^is,  that  in- 
stead of  the  two  arch-stones 
meethiK  in  T  Q,  their  line 
of  hinenatt  might  hare  been 
anywhere  te  the  angle  Y  T  X,  withont  dndangering  the 
mere  equillbrimn.  Or  if,  as  in  a  preceding  figure,  FM  and 
FN  are  paraBet  to  the  lower  sicies  of  two  arch-atones,  nnd 
■  --  '  -  the  angles  M  FX,  M  FY, 
NFX^  N  FY',  be  made 
equal  to  the  angle  BCD 
aoove-neasuredfthen,  in- 
stead of  its  behie  required 
tfaat^e  proportunis  of  the 
weights  restine  on  those 
sid«  should  i>Q  stricUy 
that  of  £  M  to  B  N,  they  may  be  in  the  proportions  of 
any  two  lines,  wbfch,  being  set  off  from  £  towaras  S,  have 
the  end  of  the  first  between  X  and  Y,  and  that  of  the  second 
between  X'  and  Y'.  The  great  latitude  which  this  gives 
to  the  constuetion  (since  BCD  is,  for  some  materials,  as 
ffreat  as  40")  renders  attention  to  the  system  of  equili- 
bration without  friction  almost  unnecessary,  so  that  any 
arch  which  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  the  arch 
kept  in  ec[nilibrium  withcrat  friction,  may  be  considered  as 
safe  from  alt  fracture  which  arises  from  the  sUpptng  of  an 
•reh'Stone.  We  can  find  no  instance  mentkmea  <^an  arch 
whieh  broke  In  this  manner. 

The  dlfletilty  in  the  way  of  determining  (he  best  figure 
of  an  arch,  lies  in  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  manner 
in  whfclh  pressure  is  aetaolnr  oommunieated.  The  materials 
sBi^KMed  m  mechanical  problems  are  nsudly  perfectly  rigid ; 
those  of  nature  are  compressible :  and  though  it  is  clear  that 
a  very  sUeht  alteration  of  form  might  tiirow  the  pressure 
of  one  arch-stone  almost  entire  upon  a  very  small  part  of  the 
adj<rinh)g,  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  of  the 
materia^  even  to  guess  at  the  law  of  distribution.  Again, 
if  8  part  of  an  arch  be  overloaded,  but  prevented  from  falliDg 

Stfae  friction  or  cement,  a  new  force,  not  contempiated  in 
D  jproceding  theory,  is  exerted  upon  the  remainder.  Dr. 
Roboon,  as  Jkr  as  we  know,  was  the  first  who  brought 


which  m  give  in  his  own  words  iMeehudcd  Philotopkn, 
vol.  1.  p.  640) : '  It  had  been  built  of  an  exceedingly  sofl:  and 
friable  stone,  and  the  arch-stones  were  too  dmt.  About  a 
ibrtnight  before  it  foil,  chips  were  observed  to  be  drotfpin^ 
off  fhnn  the  joints  of  ^  ttrdh-stono,  about  ten  feet  on  ea(£ 
ride  i»f  thei^ffle/  Aat  Is  at  H  and  P, '  and  also  at  another 
]daes  on  one  side  the  arch  about  twenty  feet  from  its  middle,* 
that  b  at  I  and  O.  '  The  masons  m  the  neighbourhood 
prognosticated  its  speedy  downfall,  and  said  it  would  sepa- 
rate In  those  places  where  the  chips  were  breaking  off.  At 
length  it  fell :  but  it  first  split  b  tl^e  middle,  and  about 
fliteen  or  sixteen  feet  at  each  side,'  that  is  at  D  and  B,  'and 
also  at  the  very  springing  of  the  arch,'  that  is  at  k  and  /. 
'  Immediately  Mfore  the  fell,  a  shivoHiia  or  crackling  noise 
was  heard,  and  a  great  many  chips  dropped  down  from 
the  middle  between  the  two  places  from  Whence  they  had 
dropped  a  fortnight  before,'  that  is  from  a  and  b.  '  Hie 
joints  opened  above  at  these  new  places  more  than  two  inches, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  arch  the  joints  opened  below,  and 
In  about  five  minutes  after  this  the  whole  came  dowiL  Even 
this  movetaent  «as  plainly  distinguishable  into  two  inrta. 
The  crown  sunk  a  lirae,  aim  the  haunches  rose  very  sensttdy, 
and  in  tiris  state  it  hung  for  about  half  a  minute.  The 
afch-stones  of  the  crown  were  hanging  by  their  upper 
corners.   When  these  splintered  off,  the  whole  fell  down.' 

The  precedltig  method  of  frwtture  also  took  place  in 
several  model  arches  of  chalk,  loaded  for  the  purpose,  and 
Dr.  Robison  explains  the  phenomena  as  followa.  He  su|>- 
poses  that  die  pressure  from  the  crown  is  oommunieated  m 
a  straight  line  along  as  many  voussoirs  as  one  straight  line 
win  pass  through.  That  is,  he  conuders  each  of  the  four 
parts  G  D,  U  A,  A  B,  B  C,  as  one  separate  stone,  not  liable 
to  be  broken.  The  preliminary  chipping  from  I,  H,  F,  and 
Ci  he  supposes  to  nave  arisen  from  the  whole  superin< 
cumbent  pressure  being  there  sustained  at  the  eonser  of  the 
arch-stones.  When  the  arch  opened  underneath  A*  the 
whole  pressure  was  supptnrted  at  a  and  b,  since  the  c^iening 
at  B  and  D  deprived  the  arch  of  the  suppwt  at  thoae 
points.  This  occasioned  the  chipping  there  ebeerved  jnat 
before  the  fell.  We  murt,  howevor*  remark,  that  the  loeae 
manner  in  which  the  preoraing  aeeount  is  given  readere  it 
impossible  to  say  whether  er  no  Dr/  RolHeen  vae  justified 
hi  supposing  the  line  of  comBUBieatk»  of  the  iMessure 
to  be  strait,  His  bypothew  might  ecpially  qpply*  if 
A  H  D  were  a  convex  curve,  ton^iin^  the  ftitfiadee  al  H. 
This  experiment  should  be  repeated,  with  more  attention  to 
minute  drcumstances  and  actual  measurement. 

This  very  in^ious  and  probable  explanation,  which, 
supposing  the  slipping  of  individual  voussoirs  to  be  impos- 
sible, may  be  considered  as  almost  unobjectionable,  led  its 
author  to  recommend  that  the  afch  should  always  be  made 
so  flat  as  to  admit  the  same  straight  line  being  drawn  so 
as  to  pass  tltfough  some  point  of  every  vouSsoir  on  each  side 
of  the  key-stone.  That  such  an  arch  cannot  be  destroyed 
wiUiout  either  removing  the  pier,  or  crushing  the  mate- 
rial, is  evident  in  the  case  of  a  trian^lar  afoh,  tHpping 
being  supposed  impossible,  since  there  is  no  part  of  tiie  an» 


forward  this  method  (j£  considering  the  subject.  lie  was 
led  to  it  by  observing  an  arch  wmoh  fell,  uie  account  of 


which  exerts  any  effcnrt  to  overturn  the  rest*  but  only  to 
crush  it  Blackfriars  bri<^  has  arches  of  this  kind,  not 
indeed  taiau^ular,  but  so  flat  that  a  straight  line  can  be 
drawn  through  (dl  the  vouascnrs  m  the  manner  leeMB- 
mended  by  Dr.  Robison. 

On  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robison's  woA 
above  cited,  and  to  the  article  *  Bridge '  in  the  Eticycl(^Msdia 
Britanniea.  For  the  method  of  building  an  arch,  see  Csn- 
TERiNQ,  to  whidi  also  we  must  defer  the  account  of  a 
method  of  constructing  arches  lately  inveutod  by  Mr. 
Brunei,  in  which  the  stones  are  so  joined  that  each  half 
of  the  arch  supports  itself  independently  of  the  oth». 

ARCH,  llie  origin  of  that  species  of  coustnictton  called 
on  arch  is  still  unknown ;  it  cannot  be  stated  with  airy  de- 
gree ef  oeFtainty,  either  in  what  country  or  at  what  epoch 
it  was  first  used.  There  is  good  reseen  to  tbifik  that «  wm 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  ^at  thOj  ;tiine  «h@i^y,  produced 
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their  nuot  beautiftil  tsnplss,  w  th»  fifth,  irartfa,  wd  Child 
centuries  be&n  the  Christian  vn.  No  atowtun  anRwering 
to  the  trus  character  of  an  arch  has  been  found  in  any  part 
of  those  works,  though  many  occaaioru  oeour  in  which  the 
awlication  of  the  arch  vould  have  been  of  great  servics. 
and  could  not  have  been  passed  over  hy  an  intelligent  and 
ingenioiu  people  Uka  the  Greeks,  if  they  had  bem  acquainted 
with  the  principle.  The  want  of  the  arch  would  necessarily 
lead  them  to  contract  the  intercolumniation,  or  spaces  be* 
tween  the  columns,  and  to  the  general  and  frequent  adop- 
tion  of  columns  as  the  only  mode  of  supporting  a  superstruo' 
ture. '  That  the  Greeks,  before  tiie  time  of  Alexander,  and 
perhaps  even  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  were  not  acquainted 
with  that  mode  of  arranging  material  upon  which  arching 
depends,  might  perhaps  be  copudarad  su^ient  evidenee 
that  it  was  unknown  in  Aw  •ad  Afrioat  ermi  if  the  Indiant 
Egyptian,  and  other  monuments  of  early  date  did  not  prove 
the  same  thing.  If  these  nations  had  known  this  admirable 
expedient  thejr  would  doubtless  have  applied  it  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use;  and  if  it  bad  been  used  ih  Bgypt,  it 
could  hardly  have  remained  unknown  to  those  nations 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the  Egyptians.  We 
know  that  both  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had 
commercial  foctopies  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  veign  of  Amans. 
(Herod,  ii.  178.)    [See  Amasis.] 

It  is  maintained,  however,  by  some,  that  there  are  brick- 
arches  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  which  belong  to  a  very  remote 
epoch,  and  one  long  prior  to  the  Greek  oeou^tion  of  that 
country.  Minutoli  (^eue  zum  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Amnum) 
has  given  two  speotmens  of  Egyptian  arches,  one  of  which 
is  a  folse  and  the  other  a  true  arch.  The  first  speeimeii  is 
from  the  remains  at  Abydoa  in  Egypt  (p.  345)*  where  the 
roof  baa  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  but  is  formed  by  three 
horizontal  stones,  of  whkh  that  which  occupies  the  centre 
and  Uee  over  the  other  two,  is  tiie  largest ;  the  three  stones 
are  cut  under  in  such  a  way  as  to  fiMrm  a  semicircle.  The 
true  specimens  are  at  Thebes*  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
(p.  260),  near  and  behind  the  building  which  contains  the 
fragments  of  the  enormous  statue.  They  are  circular  arches, 
and  ormed  of  four  courses  of  bricks  (see  pi.  29),  and  on  the 
walls  there  are  Egyptian  paintings  and  hiero^yphica.  (See 
also  Belzoni's  Plates,  No.  44,  and  his  remarks  on  the  brick 
arches  of  Thebes.)  Should  these  be  admitted  to  be  old 
Egyptian  arches,  it  seems  dii&cult  to  emceive  why  the  arch 
slmud  not  have  come  into  m<»e  general  and  early  use. 
The  stone  arches  in  the  Nubian  pyramids  can  hardly  be 
addurad  in  proof  of  the  ori^n  of  the  arch*  as  these  edifices 
are  probably  not  of  very  high  antiquity.  (See  CailUaud'a 
Plates,  No.  43.)  Etruria  seems,  from  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  obtained,  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  the  arch, 
and  to  the  Etrurians,  with  p«at  probability,  may  be  assigned 
the  honour  of  the  invention*  and  certainly  that  of  its  earliest 
applications,  as  fiur  as  our  positive  and  undisputed  informa- 
tion goes.  The  great  sewer  of  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  is  an  arched  construction,  which  can 
hardly  be  referred  to  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  city 
with  so  much  probability  as  to  that  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
uniform  tradition,  namely,  the  age  of  the  Tarquins.  Butthough 
we  may  readily  admit  this  early  date,  we  cannot  say  who 
were  the  architects,  wliether  they  were  Roman  or  Etrurian. 

The  application  (tf  the  arched  structure  is  one  of  the  most 
usefhl  mechanical  contrivances  ever  discovered  by  man. 
By  meanB  of  it  small  masses  of  bnmt  clay,  and  convenientiy 
sized  pieces  of  soft  and  friable  sandstone,  are  made  more 
extensively  usefrd  fiv  the  econonic  purposes  of  building, 
than  the  moat  costly  and  promising  materials  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians.  By  means  of  it  cellars 
are  vaulted ;  subways,  or  sewers,  ore  made  to  pass  under  heavy 
structures  and  along  streets  with  certainty  and  safety ;  and 
secure  and  permanent  road-ways  fbr  every  purpose  of  com- 
munication are  formed  across  wide,  deep,  and  rapid  rivers. 

Extensively  as  they  made  use  of  the  arch,  the  Romans 
did  not  deviate  much  from  the  aemt- circular  fosxa.  Arobes 
of  smaller  s^ments  were  certainly  used  by  them,  as  wdl 
as  eUipbcal  arches,  but  in  these  cases  they  were  fortified 
with  enormous  abutaients,  which  proves  that  the  architects, 
wha  probaUj  in  nevlj  all  ewwt  wwe  Gfoeki,  knew  very 
w^l  the  weak  punts  «{  mcb  a  constroetion.  It  was  re- 
mmA  fiv  the  aiohitaeta  of  lAtB  middle  ages,  «  vaOier 
Ifaoaa  of  the  twelfth,  thirteflHth,  and  fouvtesintfa  eantuhes, 
to  show  what  could  be  done  by  varying  the  form  and  oo»< 
•tnetioD  ofthoittch. 
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Tlw  pnatad  unk  qpoii  ill  iimttto  ot  fiist  tabttdtutiflp 
into  Eiuope,  seems  to  have  exeteiiad  inganuity  of 
amhiteots  in  varying  its  form  and  application.  This  we 
observe  in  the  numerous  eoolesiastical  structures  in  thu 
country,  in  our  beautiflil  pointed  styles,  and  most  partioulariy 
in  some  of  the  greater  ohurehes  and  cathedrals. 

The  origin  of  the  nointed  arch  has  been  almost  as  much 
disputed  as  the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  arch  itsalC 
It  became  general  in  moat  parts  of  Europe  at  neaxly  the 
same  tine,  and  about  the  period  of  the  return  or  the 
wwrifwfriests  and  pilgrim-soldiers  of  the  first  crusade. 
This,  and  other  eircumstanoes  which  might  be  adduced, 
added  to  the  tolembly  wall  ascertained  faot  of  the  pointed 
aicb  being  used  in  Asia  befim  that  peiuid,  and  uat  an 
arch  (tf  the  pointed  finrm  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown 
to  have  been  used  at  all  in  ^  uetthtm  and  wastem 
parts  of  Bwope  anterior  to  it;  give,  in  the  opimon  of 
some  peoide,  a  reasonable  degree  of  eertainty  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  notion  was  brought  from  the  east  by 
the  enisaders,  Ita  origin  may  be  thisi—BefcHo  arehing 
was  undentood,  or  its  prini»^  known,  ttie  use  of  long 
Bntel  stones  was  sometimes  avoided,  and,  indeed,  a  trifling 
degree  of  strength  was  gained,  by  jutting  stones  over  from 
each  side  of  an  opening  in  three  or  bur  courses  until 
they  nauly  met  in  the  middle 
then  a  stone  of  common  sisa 
and  ordinary  length  only  was 
required  to  dose  in  at  the  top, 
instead  of  a  long  and  large  one 
to  serve  as  a  mtal  Tns  pfo- 
jecting  lower  anries  at  the 
stones,  which  eorbwled  or  bat- 
tened over,  were  disagreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  might  also  be  in* 
convenient;  and  therefore  they  would  be  generally  cut 
off,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  leaving  the  head  in 
the  form  of  a  pointed  arch  Such  an  explanation  ia,  how- 
ever, far  from  satisfactory ;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
fbllowing  extract  from  Mr.  Rickman  {An  aitetnpt  to  Jis- 
criminaie  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture,  by  Thomas 
Rickman)  contains  a  more  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
at  least  as  &r  as  concerns  the  origin  oS  the  pointed  arch  in 
early  English  buildings. 

Intersecting  arches  were  most  likely  an  early,  and  cer- 
tainly a  very  widely-spread  mode  of  embellishing  Norman 
builmngs,  and  some  of  them  were  eonstructed  in  places  and 
with  atones  requiring  centres  to  turn  them  an,  and  the  cm- 
ttraetion  of  these  centres  must  have  been  by  someUung 
tqnivaleat  to  compasses.  Thus,  even  supposing  (which  eouu 
hardly  have  been  the  case)  that  the  arches  were  constructed 
without  a  previous  delineation,  the  centres  would  have  Ibd 
to  ibe  construction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  and  when  once 
formed,  its  superior  lightness  and  applicability  would  be 
easily  observed.  To  this  remark  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
arches  necessarily  arising  in  some  parts  from  Norman 
groining,  would  be  pointed.  A  carefhl  examination  of  a 
great  number  of  Norman  buildings  will  also  lead  to  this 
conclusion,  that  the  style  was  constantly  assuming  a  lighter 
character,  and  that  the  gradation  is  so  gentle  into  early 
English,  that  it  ia  difficult  in  some  buildings  to  class  them, 
so  much  have  they  of  both  styles :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
every  advance ;  and  this  seems  to  be  a  oonvindng  proof  that 
the  styles  were  the  product  of  the  gradual  operation  of  a 
general  improvement  guided  by  the  hand  of  goiius*  and  not 
a  foreign  importation.' 

We  propose  to  treat  of  the  various  forms  and  decorations 
of  the  arch  under  the  sereial  divisions  indicated  in  the 

ARCH,  TRIUMPHAL*  a  structure  which  the  Romans 
used  to  erect  across  their  roads,  or  bridges,  or  at  the  en- 
trance of  their  cities,  in  honour  of  victorious  generals  or 
emperors.  They  were  of  two  kinds ;  tempcoary  arehes  made 
of  wood,  OR  the  occasion  of  a  triumph,  wnen  ue  proeession 
passed  under  the  arch,  and  the  conqueror  had  the  triumphal 
crown  placed  on  his  head.  These  arehes  were  removed  after 
the  canmony.  The  othen  were  permanent  structures,  built 
first  of  brick,  afterwards  of  hewn  stone,  and  lastly  made  <^ 
or  at  least  cased  with,  marble.  "Hieir  general  form  it 
duU  ef  a  pareheloinpedoB,  which  has  an  t^tenmg  in  the 
longei  side,  and  sometimes  a  smaller  opening  on  each  side 
of  too  lavge  one.  These  openings  are  arched  over  with 
iearicinmlar  arohei,  and  the  fronts  are  decorated  with  oo- 
lumna  and  thMr  aeoesioriea  mi 
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U  ■ormaimtad  a  heavy  attic,  on  the  ftoe»  of  vhieh 
iarariptioDft  vera  generally  placed. 

Triumphal  arches  were  erected  under  the  Republic.  An 
arch  of  P.  Cor.  Scipio  Africanus  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  is  men- 
tioned  as  having  been  built  on  the  CItvus  Capitolinua. 
(See  also  Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  on  the  arches  of  L.  Stertinius.) 
The  Fabian  arch  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Pro  Planco) 
under  the  name  of  '  Fabianua  fornix:'  it  stood  by  the  Via 
Sacra,  near  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the  temple 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  was  raised  in  honour  of 
Fabius,  sumamed  Allobrogus  from  iiis  victory  over  the 
AUobroges.  This  arch  is  also  mentioned  by  Seneca,  who 
calls  it '  Fabianus  arcus.*  The  term  used  by  Dion  Cassius 
for  a  triumphal  arch  is  i^ic  rpoTOio^poc.  The  arches  of 
Sterttnius  and  Scipio  were  ornamented  with  gilded  statues ; 
and  that  of  Scipio  with  two  horses  also.  Whether  they 
precisely  resembled  the  later  arches  as  to  their  columns, 
rilievot,  and  other  accessory  parts,  we  cannot  say.  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  medals,  these  early  triumphal  arches 
consisted  of  a  single  arch  with  a  column  on  each  side,  with- 
out a  Btylobate ;  the  arch  was  surmoimted  by  a  simple  border 
as  a  kind  of  architrave. 

Under  the  emperors  these  monuments  became  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  overchaii^ed  with  ornamentB.  Drusus,  the  step- 
son of  Augustus,  is  mentioned  as  the  Qrst  who  had  one  raised 
to  him  after  death,  and  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the 
first  woman  to  whom  a  similar  honour  was  decreed.  Augus- 
tus himself  bad  several  triumphal  arches  erected  to  him,  of 
which  the  one  at  Rimini,  where  the  Flaminian  Way  termi- 
nated, still  remains,  and  serves  as  a  gate  to  the  town  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  Another  arch,  also  erected  to 
Augustus,  though  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Rimini,  exists 
at  Susa,  at  the  commencement  of  the  road  which  leads  over 
Mont  GtfQ^vre  into  France.  Of  the  triumphal  arches  remain- 


ing at  Rome,  that  of  Titus  is  the  oldest  It  was  erected  to 
him  after  his  death  by  the  senate  in  memory  of  his  conquest 
of  Judna.  This  arch  is  ornamented  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  which  he  brought  as  spoils 
to  Rome.  But  arches  were  not  erected  solely  to  comme- 
morate victories  and  conquests ;  they  were  also  raised  in 
honour  of  emperors  for  benefits  conferred  on  their  country 
on  some  particular  occasions  ■  such  is  the  fine  arch  of  Trajan 
on  the  old  mole  of  Anoona.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  chaste 
in  its  style ;  the  inscription  states  that  it  was  raised  '  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  to  Trajan,  Emperor  and  Casar, 
son  of  Nerva,  the  conqueror  of  the  Germans  and  Dacians, 
high  pontiff,  &c.,  a  most  provident  prince,  for  having  at  his 
own  expense  constructed  the  mole,  and  thus  rendered  the 
access  to  Italy  on  this  side  safer  to  navigatOi's.' 

Central  Inscription  on  Trajan's  Arch. 
Imp.  Caesari.  Divi.  Nervae.  F.  Nervae. 
Trajano.  Optimo.  Aug.  Germanic. 

Dacico.  Pbnt.  Max.  Tr.  Pot.  XVIIII.  Imp.  IX. 

Cos.  IV.  P.  P.  Providentissimo.  Principi. 
Senatus.  P.  Q.  R.  Quod.  Accessum. 
Italiae.  Hoc.  Etiam.  Addito.  Ex.  Pecunia.  Sua. 
Portu.  Tutiorem.  Navigantibus.  ReddideriL 

On  the  Sight.  OntheLe/i. 

  Divae 

Plotinee  Marcianae 

Aug.  Aug. 

Conjugi.  Aug.  Sonxi.  Aug. 

Bronze  statues  of  Trajan,  of  his  wife  Flotina,  and  his 
sister  Marciana,  were  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  but 
they  have  been  destroyed.   Another  fine  arch  in  memory  of 


CAnh  of  Con^tanHne.! 


Trajan  exists  at  Benevento ;  it  is  ornamented  with  fine  ri- 
Uevos,  and  is  in  very  good  preservation.  All  these  are  single 
arches ;  but  others  have  two  smaller  archways,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  great  central  one.  These  are  consequently  ob- 
long in  theu-  shape,  and  have  a  heavier  appearance  than 
the  single  arch.   Two  of  these  triple  arches  still  exist  at 


Rome,  that  of  Septimius  Severus,  and  that  called  the  arch 
of  Constontine,  which  we  have  chosen  for  our  illustration. 
The  view  here  given  is  from  an  original  drawing.  The 
arch  of  Constantino  is  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  and  near  the  Colosseum.  It  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome:  that  of  Titus  has 
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mij  a  central  archway,  and  that  of  Septtmius  Sevenu  u 
more  dilapidated,  and  more  encumbered  by  accamulatioQfl 
of  soil,  "nie  style  of  Constantine's  arch  is  also,  for  the  most 
part,  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa  executed, 
u  it  oonsists,  in  great  measure,  of  the  materials  «f  a  similar 
monnment  which  had  been  erected  to  IVajan.  But  at  tiie 
same  time,  owing  to  ito  being  chiefly  bnih  of  old  nuiterials, 
and  owing  to  want  ot  skill  bi  the  ardiiteet  and  sculptor, 
it  presents  some  striking  discrepanctes  of  parts,  and  some 
specimens  of  bad  taste.  The  eaptive  Parthians,  and  other 
sculptures,  which  were  historically  appropriate  on  the  arch 
of  Trajan,  are  here  employed  to  decorate  that  of  Constan- 
tine.  Our  view  indicates  an  excavation,  bounded  by  a  wall 
of  an  eUiptical  form,  within  which  the  monument  stands. 
Accumulations  of  soil  had  raised  the  level  of  the  ground 
nearly  up  to  the  bases  of  the  columns ;  tne  excavation  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and 
the  wall  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  monument 

The  number  of  marble  arches,  in  honour  of  emperors 
and  other  personages,  existing  in  antient  Rome  alon^  is 
atMed  to  hare  been  at  raw  tnne  thirty-six:  only  fire  or 
six  are  now  remaining.  Other  Biehes  are  Ibund  in  varions 
parts  of  Italy,  at  Aqumo.  Aoata,  Pola  in  Istrta,  &c. ;  seve- 
ral in  the  south  of  France,  of  which  those  of  Nismes  and 
Orange  are  the  best  preserved;  several  in  Macedonia,  at 
Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  all  however  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  period ;  several  in  Syria,  and  in  Barbary, 
particularly  one  at  Tripoli;  and  another  at  Constantina,  de- 
scribed by  Shaw.  In  modem  times,  triumphal  arches  have 
been  raised  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  ones.  Those  of  the 
^ate  St  Denis  and  the  gate  St.  Martin  at  Paris  were  raised 
in  honour  of  Louis  XIV.  Bonaparte  also  had  one  con- 
structed on  the  Place  du  Carousel ;  it  is  a  triple  arch,  and 
has  all  the  heaviness  of  that  particular  species  of  structure. 
Another,  and  a  much  finer  one,  was  begun  by  his  order  at 
Milui,  on  the  opening  of  the  fiunons  nwd  across  the  Sim- 
plon.  It  was  interrupted  hf  the  overthrow  of  tiw  Fteneh 
empire,  but  has  since  been  eontinned  by  wder  of  the 
Anstrian  government,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Arah  of 
Peace.  It  is  now  nearly  finished.  In  London,  two  stnie- 
tures  of  the  same  kind  have  been  raised  of  late  years,  a 
single  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  a  triple  one  in  front 
of  the  Pimlico  palace.  On  Roman  triumphal  arches 
leader  may  consult  Fitiaoua,  Lexicon  AnHquitatum  Boma- 
norum,  art.  Arcus. 

The  arch  of  Augustus  at  Rimini  is  sixty  feet  in  height 
and  twenty-seven  in  depth  or  thickness ;  the  gateway  is 
thirty-one  feet,  being  the  widest  opening  among  all  the 
antient  arches  in  IttJy.  The  ftont  is  decerned  with  two 
Corinthian  columns  tiiir^^two  fiset  high.  It  is  made  of 
Istrian  marble. 

The  arch  of  Septimins  Sevems  is  uxty-one  fbet  high, 
men^-one  feet  long,  and  twenty-two  feet  deep.  The  cen- 
tral aiehway  is  thi^-six  feet  high,  and  tven^-two  feet 
wide.  The  nde  andies  are  twen^-two  feet  high  and  ten 
wide. 

Vm  arch  of  Orange,  in  the  sonth  of  France,  supposed,  but 
in>on  no  certain  groimds,  to  have  been  elected  in  honour 
of  Cains  Harius,  is  wwctcj  feet  high  and  six^-dx  long. 
It  is  a  triple  arch. 

ARCHANGEL,  or  properly  ARKHANGELSKOB. 
*  the  land  of  the  archangel,'  was  one  of  the  three  roots  from 
which  the  gigantic  empire  of  all  the  Russias  has  sprung. 
Great  is  our  land,  and  rich  in  fruits ;  but  there  reigns  no  or- 
der in  it  Come,  then,  be  princes  unto  us,  and  hold  dominion 
overus.'  At  this  summons  from  the  Slavonians  of  Nowgwod, 
Rorik,  Sineus,  and  Tmwor,  three  brothers,  efaieftains  <»  note 
among  the  wariike  Warages.  or  Waragie-Rnsnana,  wifii 
whom  boUi  Nonnans  and  Anrio-Saxons  cl^m  kinahi^,  de- 
wended  from  die  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  divided  the  sovereignty 
of  their  adopted  country  among  them.  Rurik  selected 
Nowgorod  for  his  residence ;  Truwor  established  himself  at 
Isborak ;  and  Sineus,  receiving  the  northernmost  hinds  for 
his  share,  took  up  his  quarters  at  Bielo-O'sero,  or  *  the  White 
Lake.'  The  two  younger  brothers  having  died  within  two  years 
after  their  arrival,  Rurik,  the  survivor,  in  664  became  s<Je 
nder  over  the  three  states,  and  the  founder  of  a  new  empire, 
which  is  known  among  northern  writers  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Hdmgard  Empire.'  Archangel  is  no  less  celebrated,  in  the 
description  given  by  Alfred  the  Great  of  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  as  the  seat  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Biarmia 
(or  Fannia),  which  rose  at  Hha  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and 
^Mid  MTDSB  the  eoutriet  vhkh  iinge  between  that  sOeam 


and  the  sources  of  the  Volga.   IVadition  reports,  tiiat  even 
in  those  early  times  navigators  were  accustomed  to  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  Norway  in  quest  of  the  produce  of  Biarmia. 
The  province  of  Archangel  is  now  one  of  the  nineteen 

r'lnees,  or  governments,  which  constitute  that  portion  of 
Rusrian  domini<«u  oidled  *  Great  Russia;'  and  is  not 
only  tiie  most  northern  but  the  most  extensive  province  of 
Ruiua  in  Europe.  It  comprehends  part  v/t  antient  Biumia. 
Russian  Lapland,  the  range  of  country  inhabited  by  the 
Wainotan  branch  of  the  Kuropean  Samoiedes,  Nowata 
Zemlya,  or  Nova-Zemhla,  and  other  islands  in  the  Icy  Ocean. 
Its  moat  eastern  limit  is  abcHit  66°  E.  long.,  and  its  most 
western  29°  54';  its  southernmost  point  is  in  61°  10'  N. 
lat,  and  its  most  northern  limit  extends  to  lat  76°,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Nova  Zembla.   The  superficial  extent  of  thu 

Erovince  is  variously  estimated;  by  some  writers  at  two 
undred,  by  others  at  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  by 
more  than  one  even  at  three  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand 
square  miles.  Including  the  27,000  miles  contained  in 
the  recent  additkm  of  tiie  circle  of  Kern,  we  conoeive  that 
its  superftdal  extent  may  be  safely  set  down  at  upwards 
of  340,000  iqpian  miles.  In  tins  raqiect.  tfaererore,  it 
exoeeds  tte  snperfleial  aiee  of  the  wlude  of  the  Aoatrian 
dominionB,  and  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
Great  Britain.  But  its  population  does  not  exceed  280.000 
souls  at  the  utmost,  or  about  one  to  a  square  mile.  Its  con< 
tinental  limits  are  the  government  of  Tobolsk  on  the  north- 
east and  east,  Wologda  on  the  south  and  south-east,-  Olonets 
on  the  south-west,  and  Finland  on  the  north-west;  its 
northern  shores  are  washed  by  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  the  great 
gulf  the  White  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  main 
rand  in  this  province  is  situated  within  the  Frigid  Zone,  and 

S resents  as  desolate  and  sterile  an  aspect  as  the  eye  can 
well  upon :  this  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  eas^ 
where  an  immenee  traot  of  Maek  aoiU  coveted  with  moss 
and  eniMed  with  ice  for  nine  mmttia  in  the  year,  is  better 
known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  *Tundii.* 
It  stretches  ISO  mile*  into  the  country  from  the  seaeoast: 
and  except  its  mossy  coat,  a  little  B<HTel,  and  an  oocauimai 
handful  of  berries,  exhibits  few  signs  of  vu^tion.  South 
of  the  Tundri  lie  forests  of  pines,  birches,  alders,  and  wiUowa. 
The  land  in  the  nwth  abounds  in  lakes  and  swamps,  and 
is  traversed  by  several  rivers,  but  is  not  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion ;  the  westernmost  part  of  it  only,  formerly  called  Rus- 
Stan  Lapland,  produces  here  and  there  a  few  cabbages, 
turnips,  and  other  sorts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  berries. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  province,  which  lies  most  to  the 
south,  affords  but  a  scanty  and  precarious  return  to  the 
husbandman ;  though  in  pr^KHrtion  as  we  leave  the  northom 
regions,  vegetation  becomes  more  visorDu^  and  ^rass  aui 
tnunveforntsahow  themselves.  Tta  provinoe  it  in  general 
a  continuous  flat,  partioilarly  that  part  (tf  it  which  lies  to  the 
west,  between  the  frmtietSOT  Finland  and  therivw  Memi: 
the  only  exception  arises  from  the  course  of  the  Scandi- 
navian range  of  mountains  through  the  circle  of  Kem  and 
Lapland ;  it  is  in  this  direction  that  they  terminate  in  the 
prtmtontories  of  Oriow  on  the  White  Sea,  and  Swiitoi  Noss 
or  *  Holy  Point'  on  the  Icy  Ocean.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the 

Erovince  two  ridges  «icirele  the  bay  of  Tsheskai,  the  westerly 
ranch  of  which  ends  at  Cape  Kanin :  these  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  low  chain  of  hills  which  crosses  the  steppe  of 
Tundri,  and  rising  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  hom  the 
banks  of  the  Petshora,  takes  a  north-easterly  course,  and 
joins  the  Ural,  from  which  point  the  latter  ftanu  the  boun- 
dary between  Archangel  and  Siberia.  This  portiui  <tf  the 
Ural  range  is  called  '  uie  desert  Und.' 

The  gnat  river  of  the  province  it  the  Dwina,  or  *  tiie  double 
river.'  In  its  upper  course  frun  Lake  Kufajnebii,  it  bears 
the  name  of  *  Sukhona,'  which  it  retains  north-eastwards  aa 
fax  aa  Ustrag-Weliki ;  there  it  reoeives  the  name  of  the 
*  Jug,*  or  Upper  Dwina,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Dwina. 
It  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  navigable  for  300  miles  and 
upwards  to  the  fronti«r  of  the  province  of  Wologda;  it 
widens  to  a  breadth  of  nearly  five  miles  at  the  town  of 
Archangel,  whence  it  flows  by  three  channels  into  tiie 
White  §e&.  [See  Dwina.]  The  Sukhona  communicates 
with  the  Neva  and  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Kubinskoi  canal 
and  the  lake  of  Bielo  Osero.  The  Onega,  whose  whole 
length  is  nearly  400  miles,  is  likewise  a  navigable  stream  ot 
some  consequence ;  it  enten  the  piovinoe  firom  the  a4ioining 
gDvemment  of  Olonetz,  and  flows  into  a  bay  the  White 
Sea  studde4  with  idands.  Ihe  same  aea,  west  of  Atehangel 
bay,  lAaa  leoeiveB  the  Pan<^|^^y^d|^riyga»ip'jfc|||gid ;  and 
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the  Hmbii,  a  otmntonbU  itream,  which  rises  in  tha  muihM 
of  the  iiUppe  of  Patahoni,  and  flows  in  a  nerth-WMterly 
direction  for  nearlr  500  miles.  Xbe  PeUhora  riaas  in  the 
Unl  mouatain&i  ranges  over  a  distance  full  700  miles 
of  dreary  watte,  and,  befoce  it  crassea  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  [Kovinoea  of  Wotogda  and  Arcbaugel,  receives 
the  Usa  and  Elma,  and  then  entws  the  sea,  between 
Capes  Bolvantki  and  Kofttanoit  where  its  sur&ce  it  spotted 
witn  islands ;  it  is  navigaUe  immediately  after  quitting  the 
Uml  mountains,  but  is  locked  up  by  ice  for  nine  months  in 
the  year ;  its  dreary  bankit  are  rardy  the  resort  even  of  the 
huny  Samoiede.  . 

The  province  of  Archangel  abounds  in  lakes,  separated 
by  sttfiw  Toekt,  in  almoat  coontleia  nnnlMrs;  tM  most 
oonsicUrablfl  lie  in  that  part  ot  it  which  ii  situated  inune- 
diateW  north  and  wast  of  the  Wlute  Sea.  Amcoigat  these 
ue  the  buandia.  Kowda,  T<^Kwero,  Angowro,  awl  npp«r 
and  lower  Koutno. 

The  climate  of  this  province,  particularly  the  northern 
diibi^,  partakes  both  of  the  extremes  heat  and  cold. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  season  is  often  opjwessive ;  and 
the  transition  from  heat  too  old,  on  a  change  of  wind,  is 
frequentljr  so  instuttaneous,  that  a  man  who  has  been 
working  m  his  shirt  is  forced  to  have  immediate  reoourse 
to  his  mrKiloak.  But  the  climate  becomes  more  intensely 
severe  in  prnKirtion  as  we  advance  eastward.  Every  river 
between  the  Mewn  and  Petshora  is  froun  up  by  the  end 
of  September  ot  beginning  oi  October;  tiie  Dwiua.  on 
tiw  other  hand,  does  not  nauUy  ckMe  until  a  mmth  hter. 
Hod  is  anin  jBree  ban  iee  fay  the  end  April  a-  tiie  flnt 
wc^mHay.  In  those  parts  which  lie  between  the  Petsbura 
and  Sflieria.  the  Swnoiede  binis^  yields  to  the  indenunt 
oold:  no  stream  is  open  until  June,  and  scarcely  one  is 
fifee  from  ice  the  middle  of  September.  Spring,  summer, 
and  autUBon  are  thus  reduced  to  an  interval  of  three  months. 

The  northern  diatriets  (rf  Archangel  are  wholly  unculti- 
Table,  and  its  soil,  even  in  the  south,  does  not  yield  grain 
enough  even  for  Uie  suiqwrt  of  its  scanty  population.  The 
bvesa  in  use  is  a  compound  of  meal,  moss,  scrapings  of  the 
bark  of  the  pine,  and  grated  roots ;  yet  this  food,  ooarse  at  it 
is,  is  unknown  to  more  northnm  palates,  which  must  be  con- 
tent with  dried  fish.  The  southern  districts  grow  hemp  and 
flax,  and  a  ftw  lunds  at  vegetables;  and  in  some  parts,  on 
aadi  side  of  the  Dwina  mtoe  MpeoiaJly.  thne  is  pasbire 
gcQwid  of  good  quality.  But  Anmangel  oontaina  a  still  un- 
exhausted mine  of  wealth  in  its  fomtt,  which  pve  prtAt- 
able  empby  to  die  labotwer,  the  artinn,  beatroan,  mariner, 
shipwright,  merchant,  and  even  the  more  humUegleaner 
(tf  the  henries  which  grow  beosath  their  ^ade.  loe  pre- 
dominant speoies  of  timber  ate  firs,  pines,  Inrches,  aldns, 
and  larches,  which  are  of  great  dimwuions  and  }ofky  growth. 
Theao  forests  are  the  resort  of  a  variety  of  wild  animals, 
wbish  the  natives  turn  to  good  Siieount.  In  the  Tundri 
and  aea-eoiBt  are  the  bear,  wolf,  rein-deer,  squirret  ermine, 
hue,  martUi.  glutton,  fox  (both  the  owwon  species  and  the 
beauliflal  polar-lbx),  wild  duck  and  goose,  swan,  water-hen, 
and  eidar-fiiwl.  To  these  may  be  added  an  abundance  of 
marine  animals,  in  pursuit  of  which  hunting  parties  reaort 
to  Nova  ZemUa  in  partiMilar.  where  they  build  cabins  wiUi 
ths  wood  they  baTe  hrou^ht  with  them,  and  pats  the  winter, 
emplflfhij^  tnemsdves  m  oMehiag  seals,  sea-oows,  sod 
mene. «  m  hunting  the  polar-bear,  fin,  or  rein-deer.  Hie 
teas,  hdua,  and  rivers  ^  Archangel  fUmish  food  to  the 
inbiintaats  £n«i  thmr  ample  store  of  whitingn,  [dkes,  eels, 
salmon,  pndies,  and  other  fiab.  The  only  donustie  com- 
panion of  the  I^plander  and  Samoiede  is  the  rein-deer ; 
th«r  atodc  of  this  invaluable  animal  forms  the  oriterion  of 
wealth ;  hence  the  individual  who  has  two  thousand  it  ac- 
oounted  rich,  but  the  man  is  poor  who  cannot  muster  more 
than  thirty  or  fbrty.  Atchang^  is  but  slenderly  aupplied 
with  horses  and  oattle,  and  &ey  are  in  general  of  dimi- 
nutive size:  the  districts  of  Kolmogory  and  Shenkursk, 
howevar,  which  are  lieh  in  pastures,  have  formed  an 
Mtception  evw  onee  Ae  time  <^  Peter  ttie  Qreet,  when 
a  hankoM  race  of  oxen,  whieh  have  no  way  degene- 
nted,  VHTO  unported  from  HoUand  hy  that  monarch: 
the  calfes  ef  thu  ^amm  am  kept  warm*  and  ibd  on  milk 
far  mine  Bwn&s ;  at  this  age  tiiev  weigh  sometimes  as 
mui^  as  six  OT  eight  hundred  pounds,  tad  are  so  white  and 
delicate  in  flesh,  that  thejr  are  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
they  fetch  uncommonly  High  prices.  Neither  sheep^  swine, 
mt  goats  are  hred  in  any  eonsidemble  numbers ;  what 
littls  mntm  ia  aateo  is  of  tadiftMBt  quality,  and  the  a«aae 


is  fitted  onlv  ibr  making  the  coarse  ck>Ui  tanned  wadmal. 
The  oountrv  is  also  so  well-stocked  with  game,  that  scarcely 
any  poultry  bevondthe  cock  and  hen  are  kept.  With  regard 
to  mmerala,  salt  is  the  staple  product  of  this  province :  ii  is 
obtained  in  various  quarterB,  particularly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Totma,  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Kouda  and  Le- 
Benga  by  the  process  of  boiling.  Bog-iron  is  found  in  con- 
si^rable  abundance,  and  b^esn  700  and  000  terns  of  it  are 
exported  annually. 

The  manu&ctunng  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  people  is 
principally  confined  to  ship-building,  the  preparation  of  pitch 
and  tar,  and  the  weaving  of  linen,  which  latter  oooupatiim  fills 
np  the  leisure  hours  of  the  peasant'swife  in  the  ctruesof  Kol- 
nu^oiy  and  Archang^  and  constitides  a  Inerative  branch  of 
theu  commeree  ^tn  St.  Fetembusg,  Moscow,  and  other 
Russian  marts.  In  some  years,  3000  tons  ofpitch  have  been 
boiled  down,  and  13,000  barrels  of  it  exported;  whilst  the 
ports  of  the  White  Sea  have  despatched  tar  to  the  extent  of 
2$,000/.  in  value  to  foreign  parts.  There  are  fi>ur  refineries  for 
sugar  in  the  province,  ana  seven  rope-manufactories,  biit 
only  three  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  of  any  importance. 
From  400,000  to  500,000  deals  are  often  exported  from  the 
capital  in  a  single  twelvemonth.  Tallow  also  is  shipped  in 
very  large  quantities  from  the  White  Sea,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  2600  tons  and  upwards  yearly  j  but  the  bulk  of 
this  article  is  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  provinces. 
The  less  important  productions  of  Archangel  which  find 
their  way  outwards,  are  train-oil,  hemy,  flax,  mats,  canvas, 
skins,  and  fhrs. 

The  nugority  of  the  population  oi  Arebangal  is  of  Rus- 
sian extraction,  in  ib»  proportion  of  nine^-flve  out  of  tmtf 
hundred  sotds;  fiw  remaining  portion  consists  of  about 
7000  Samoiedes,  6000  S^riseneee  (w  Siri&ni,  a  Samoiede 
race,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  around  the  upper  banks 
of  the  Petshora),  and  1700  Laplanders,  besides  a  few  Fins, 
who  are  domesticated  in  the  ciroles  ot  Kem  and  Kola.  The 
tenets  of  the  Greek  faith  are  pn^esied  by  all  but  a  few  thou- 
sand pagans,  amongst  whom  the  fbrcibk  conversion  directed 
by  an  ukase  of  the  year  1 825  has,  we  trust,  been  aa  succoaa- 
ful  in  respect  of  their  religious  convictions,  as  it  has  been  of 
their  numbers ;  for  within  five  years  from  the  sending  out 
of  the  missionaries  three  churches  were  built  for  the  use  of 
the  3500  heathens  who  had  bew  prevailed  upon  to  embrace 
Christiani^.  These  converts  consirt  almost  exdurivaly  of  the 
Sammede  hordes  who  inhatut  that  part  of  the  province  gf 
Aiehangel  whieh  stretehMftom  thelusento  Aefrontien  of 
Siberia^a  tract  oi  country  than  whidi  Russia  in  Ennoe 
does  not  contain  a  colder,  wilder,  or  more  inhospitable  cti- 
mate.  This  undvilized  race  of  beings,  whose  name  impliaa 
*  eaten  of  one  anothw,'  though  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  tiieir  having  deserved  to  m  branded  as  cannibals,  ori- 
ipially  migrated  from  Siberia ;  but  thev  are  not  Uie  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  soil  j  fat  the  ruins  of  whole  lines  of 
antient  dwellings,  which  are  found  on  the  banks  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  show  that  the  Samoiede  was  bv  no  means  the 
first  occupant  of  this  country.  The  name  has  been  in  use 
among  the  Russians  ever  since  the  eleventh  centurv ;  but 
the  Samolnle  himself  admits  no  other  than  that  of  Chas- 
sowa^  signifying,  in  his  own  language,  *  man.'  Be  is  of 
middling  statiure,  has  a  broad,  ftatt  round  face,  brownish- 
vellow  complexiont  small  black  eye,  black  hair  and  ^e- 
brows,  and  but  a  slender  bear^— in  every  respect  the 
counterpart  of  his  Asiatic  brethren,  who  are  far  more  nume- 
rous in  the  north  of  Siberia,  where  there  are  upwarcb  of 
60,000  of  them.  The  dialect  of  the  European  Samoiado  is 
poor  and  imperfect,  and  spoken  by  no  stranger  but  a  fem 
Cossack  dealers ;  the  use  of  written  characten  is  unknown 
among  them.  They  seldom  attain  to  a  greater  age  than 
sixty  or  seven^,  lead  a  wandering  life,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  rain-deer,  shift  t^eir  encampment  as  indi- 
nation  ot  necessity  prompts  them.  They  live  by  breeding 
that  animal,  catclung  fish,  and  following  the  chase ;  whi^ 
enables  them  to  discbarge  their  annual  '  Jatsik,'  or  tribute 
of  fhrs  and  hides,  to  m  Russian  crown.  This  is  fixed  at 
three  foxes*  skins  fbr  even  Samoiede  who  carries  bow  and 
quiver ;  and  is  collected  vy  tiw  oldest  among  tium,  who 
must  make  their  appeacanee  at  Mesen  in  the  months  of 
December  or  January,  and  deliver  the  yearly  quota  to 
the  Russian  authorities.  What  tb^  siuxeed  in  collecting 
for  their  individual  benefit  is  sold  to  the  travelling  WpygiFn 
dealer,  or  carried  to  the  open  markets  in  the  aiiyacent  pro- 
vinces. Indeed  they  are  ftewently  known  to  tran^ort 
thm  mwriiaadist  600  mile*  sod  upi^u^^f^i^j  wmj 
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tiMn  morting*  to  to  distant  a  sptM  u  Obadonk  in  tiia 
nonth  of  Febrnary,  wbsre  they  exchange  their  wm  tat 
Ruanan  bread.  Brman,  indeed,  tells  us  that  tbey  vQl  at 
times  trace  the  immenM  distance  of  1500  miles,  wliieh 
lies  betweon  Ardiangrt  and  Tarnkhaiwk  on  the  Jenisei, 
ftmn  men  fimdaetsftrataiftioff  their  quarters.  [ForAntiier 
details,  see  the  aztiele  Sahoibdm.] 

Archangel  eomists  of  eight  ewcles,  Mmdr,  the  tttf 
and  dependencin  of  Archangel,  Khdmogory,  shenkur^ 
Pinega,  Onega,  Kem,  and  Me«n.  ud^ndently  of 
Arclungel  itself,  the  eiiele  of  that  name  eontaias  Non- 
Dirioslwa-Krepost,  a  ftTtress,  abotrt  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  capital,  on  an  island  of  the  Dvina,  the  entmnoe  of 
which  it  defends ;  dose  upon  fbe  ramparts  is  a  town  of 
about  two  hundred  houses,  wMeh  aie  mostly  used  at  stms 
by  the  merchants  of  ArchanseL  Hie  kdand  of  Sdoweikol, 
in  the  White  Sea,  is  also  within  the  limits  of  tin  oinle : 
it  is  the  larffest  of  a  elnster  lyhig  about  160  mOee  N.W. 
of  Archangel,  and,  besides  a  monsstery,  to  vhioh  num- 
bers of  pflgrims  resort,  ooBtainfl  a  borangk  towftv  the  faihfr' 
biunts  of  which  prepare  a  peonliaity  pate  deeeripttan  of 
ionslasSt  oonridered  by  some  to  be  the  finest  fl»t  Rusda 
produces.  Tbm  diief  town  in  tbe  efnle  of  Kbotmogory  bem 
the  same  name,  and  is  ^ated  en  an  iahtnd  in  ue  Dwina, 
thir^-Ove  miles  soatb  of  Arehai^^  i  it  has  a  boOdti^yaRl 
for  ships,  and  a  school  for  navigation :  its  environs  aibrd 
paatarue  ftr  the  finest  breed  oT  estUe  in  this  quarter  of 
the  wond.  The  popnkttion  eeareely  exceeds  500  soub. 
Shenkursk  is  the  capital  of  tbe  oinde  so  called,  and  hea 
on  the  Waga,  about  170  miles  8.E.  of  Arehangel*  it  is  s^d 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Tshndes,  who  are  snpposed  to 
hare  been  a  Finnio  race,  before  the  Russians  settled  in  Hob 
country;  and  tilie  remains  of  a  ftHt,built  by  them,m  still  to 
be  seen  on  an  a4iacent  eminence.  In  tbe  circle  of  Pinega  is 
the  inconsiderable  town  of  Ihe  sane  name,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pinega,  which  "flows  into  tbe  Dwina.  The  ebief  town  in 
iSse  eirde  of  Onega  bears  the  same  appeUatiDn,  and  is  situated 
■t  Ae  maa&i  of  uie  Onen,  wUeh  nms  into  tbe  bay  of  tbsA 
name  in  the  While  Sen.  It  lies  ftboot  SO  mileB  S.W.  of  Aich- 
UKel,  and  possesses  a  good  harbour,  is  engsjrad  in  ship- 
DoudinK,  ana  exports  timber,  tar,  and  pitcii.  The  numMt 
of  its  mhabitants  is  about  2000.  Kern,  the  eanital  of  the 
drele  of  that  name,  whieh  onoe  formed  part  of  toe  piofinee 
of  Olonetz,  and  has  latt«1y  been  ineorporatsd  wift  that  at 
Archangel,  is  a  small  town  with  a  harwor,  not  far  from  the 
afflux  n  the  Kern  into  tbe  White  Sea.  Kola,  or  Kolkoi- 
OstiDg,  the  principal  place  in  Russian  Lapland,  in  33^  99' 
E.  long.  08"  20^  N.  lat,  is  tfie  northemmeet  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  and  next  to  WardSe,  a  port  on  a  pmaodtoiT  in 
eastern  Finmark  in  Norway,  which  lie*  in  31*  7'  JO*  S, 
long.,  70"  27'  Si"  N.  Ht..  and  to  Hanmerfoal^  irtiidi  is  on 
an  Island  likewise  on  the  Norwegian  eoast,  (70^  N. 
bt.,  S3"  4^  B.  long.)  is  the  nortWnnoet  town  in  Bu- 
nme :  it  la  sitinted  ekne  upon  an  arm  of  Aa  WUfa  Sen, 
between  two  riren.  the  Tidoma  and  Kida,  and  poesoasM  a 
harbour  ftrmed  by  the  moudi  of  fka  totter  abean.  Its  in- 
habitants, in  number  aboot  1200,  are  empl(^ed  in  eatehing 
walmaes,cod,andwhaIe8,andtrafflcinftmandfaides.  There 
is  a  copper-mine  in  its  tieinity,  and  at  tite  extremity  of  the 
gulf  is  the  port  of  Ekat^r  nakaia.  Kola  is  abont  630 
miles  north  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  should  here  be  observed, 
that  tbe  Falleds  districts,  formerly  belonKing  to  Norway, 
nave  constituted  a  portion  of  Russian  Lapland,  by  virtue  of 
the  frontier  treaty  concluded  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
ever  since  tbe  year  1828.  Part  of  the  river  Pasvig,  and  the 
Jacob's  Etve,  now  separate  Swedish  firom  Russian  Lapland. 
Neiden  and  Peise,  two  places  within  the  latter,  are  the  resort 
of  the  native  traders.  The  eaintal  of  the  chrde  of  Meien, 
ms  vrell  as  the  chief  town  in  the  territny  ef  Eunqwan 
Sammedes,  bears  the  same  name  as  tiie  oirrie,  and  lies  on 
the  river  Mesen,  twen^-nght  mites  ftom  the  lev  Ocean, 
where  it  forms  a  hatbour ;  it  is  inhalated  woolly  by 
Russians,  who  make  excursions  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  Spitzbergen  and  the  islands  of  Kalgniew  and  Nova- 
Zembia,  and  bring  back  with  them  the  produce  of  their 
toils  by  land  and  sea,  m  sceh  quantities  as  to  nve  rise 
to  connderable  traffic.  It  is  about  140  miles  £!n.E.  of 
Archangel.  The  other  spots  deserving  of  notiee  in  the 
UaiA  of  tho  European  Samtnedes  are  Pust-Osersk,  tbe  cen- 
tral point  of  their  dealings,  which  lies  on  a  lake  the  seme 
name  connected  with  the  Petsbora,  consists  of  about  fif^ 
houses,  and  has  seventeen  villages  depmdent  upon  it :  ths 
l-lace  is  morted  to  even  by  we  ftir^lera  of  Wirfogda, 


8i  PMarlbofg.  and  Hosoow,  who  laasb  It  hi  Oatobsr  and 
November,  and  leave  it  shordy  bafon  Chrlitmas.  The 
natives  Iweed  rein-deer  in  such  luge  namben  that  many 
of  them  possess  herds  of  1000  caeh.  Post-Osmk  it 
abont  1»0  milea  to  the  N.B.  of  Meaen,  and  lies  on  a 
14u  aeu  tha  month  of  tha  Petabota,  About  HO  miles 
eastwards  of  Post-Osersk  bes  Ust-Zfllma,  on  the  right 
bank  of  tbe  Petsbora;  it  ocmtaiaa  ISO  booses,  and  baa 
fbur  villagea  within  its  distilct:  beddes  rearing  rnn-dear 
and  raising  barley,  tha  inhabitaiiU  deal  hirgely  with  the 
Russian  traders  in  fhrs  and  the  produce  of  tmr  fUheries. 
And  about  sixty  miles  ftuther  oninrds  stands  Ishma  (or 
Ishemakt^a-SloboOka)  en  the  banks  of  Ote  Ishma ;  it  con- 
sists of  sixty-fooT  hooMS,  and  baa  several  villages  within  its 
jurisdietiott.  Rye  and  bariey  are  enltivated  near  tiiis  spot ; 
the  nattres  breed  considerable  numbers  of  rein-deer,  and 
carry  on  a  thiivli^'  trade  in  fuia,  tallow,  buttm,  and  dried 
iih. 

The  Islands  of  Kalgniew,  Warandei,  Waigau,  Nova- 
Zambia,  andTafaomi,  which  are  the  chief  among  the  insular 
dmuidenoies  ot  the  pvovinee  of  Axchangel,  will  be  noticed 
nnder  thair  lesnastiTe  beads. 

ARCHANGEL  (known  aaHAgst  the  Rasstaas  by  tha 
name  of  Oorod  Arlikang$bkoij  0t  town  of  the  emvent  of 
'  Bt  Michael  *  the  arehangd)  Is  the  capital  of  the  provinee  of 
Andumgel,  and  the  most  norUiem  emporivra  of  bade  hi  the 
Russian  dominions.  Its  ^t«  is  a  low  flat ;  it  extends  abont 
two  milea  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Dwiaa,  and  is  forty 
miles  ftom  the  month  of  that  river.  It  is  not  acces«Me  to 
▼ossola  of  heavy  burthen,  oiring  to  tbe  riiallownees  fk  the 
stream  and  a  bar  which  runs  across  it,  with  snlv  tweire  feet 
of  water,  about  five  miles  bdow  ^  town.  Anshuiget  is 
the  oldest  port  in  the  Russian  dMuinionai  in  the  eyes  of 
our  own  eountrnnen,  however,  no  eironiDataace  can  render 
it  an  object  of  great«  interest  than  its  oiM»rity  in  the 
annab  of  British  enterpiiae.  The  disoevery  of  a  passage  to 
the  eoasta  of  tha  While  Sea  baa  bean  tmly  said  to  have 
Aitted  an  epodi  in  the  histety  of  ooauum  j  for  itsave  an 
entircdy  new  direction  to  the  trade  ot  the  ncnh.  This  vook 
place  in  1SB8,  when  Richard  Chaneellor,  tbe  eomlhandar  of 
a  veMsI  which  was  despatdied,  in  eompany  wiih  two  othm, 
to  find  out  a  north-eaatem  passage  to  China,  navigated 
tile  White  Sea  and  sailed  up  the  bight  ot  St  Nicholas 
into  which  the  Dwina  pourl  its  waters.  From  this  pdnt  he 
made  his  way  to  the  court  of  Ivm  II.,  who,  being  thus 
eonvinced  of  the  practicability  of  navigMing  seas  hitherto 
deemed  imuwessilne  to  the  mariner,  gave  dveotlcas  shortly 
afterwards  for  building  the  port  Arcdiangel,  which  vras 
commenced  by  Nashtshokin,  the  worwode  of  those  parts,  in 
the  year  lft84,  upon  a  spot  previously  selected  as  a  home- 
stead 1^  the  members  of  a  raigious  estalilishDMnt  Russia 
at  this  time  poaaeased  no  porto  on  the  Baltn ;  and,  indeed, 
for  a  loitt  period  anbaaqnant,  M  other  port  but  Arehuigel 
in  its  wbne  dolninimM.  It  is  now  beeome  the  chief  mart 
of  ito  ntfflban  tni»,  as  it  was,  ia  ita  early  daya,  the  centra 
of  all  traffio  between  Mnoovy  and  foreign  parts.  Iba 
benefit  of  the  disoarery,  after  it  bad  bam  for  soma  time 
confined  to  our  own  countrymen,  was  afterwards  shared  trith 
the  Dutch  and  Hamburghese.  Archangel  is  mentioned  in 
tbe  travels  of  the  Hotstoin  ambassadors  to  Muscovy  and 
Persia,  aa  a  considerable  port  in  1 636 ;  it  Is  remarked,  that 
from  300  to  400  ships,  prinoipally  English  and  Diiteh,  were 
sometime  seen  in  the  port.  (OleanuB,  Voyage  de  MM' 
cocie,  p.  199.)  The  prosMnrity  of  the  port  reoeivad  how- 
ever ■  shook  ftcm  the  estaolishment  of  8t  Petorsbnrg,  from 
which  it  did  not  reeover  till  the  Empresa  EUKabetb  plaeed 
its  immnnities  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  the 
year  1762.  It  has  nnoe  been  inoteaslng  gradually  to  im- 
portance. During  the  hundred  jears  wbuAt  preceded  18S7, 
nw  expoitationa  of  Arehangd  did  not  amount  to  mora  thu 
2S,3S0,000J'.,  or,  on  an  average,  sa3,S00<.  a-year:  whereas, 
in  18S9,  tiiey  were  to  the  extent  of  503,000/.  In  that 

Sear,  too,  the  number  of  vesB«4s  whneh  entered  was  412; 
eing  an  excess  of  95  o<ver  the  return  for  1825.  Ito  ttade 
has  been  improved  of  late  yeare  by  the  opening  of  a  coro- 
mnnieation  by  canal  with  Moscow  and  Astraehan.  Tbe 
bulk  of  ita  shipments  still  consists,  however,  of  the  growth 
and  manufoeture  of  Siberia,  and  mace  nwtheily  latitu^ ; 
such  as  fish,  fish  oils,  tallow,  candles,  fhnber  arrought  and 
unwruught,  piteh,  tar,  wax,  iron,  linseed,  furs,  hides,  bristles 
caviar,  &e.  When  the  navigation  vt  Archangel  is  open, 
tbe  river,  from  the  roadstead  to  the  town,  is  covered  with 
vessds  and  boats  of  all  sig^,»^lb«  <|«ay8j«d^iiaia  an 
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beoDled  with  mttltitadss,  variouily  and  aetiTely  employed ; 
ana  the  ^at  road  from  Siberia  u  covered  vith  travellein 
and  loodra  carts  and  waggons.  Archangel  does  not  contain 
above  3000  houses,  and  its  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  1 5,000 : 
in  both  respects  it  stands  much  on  a  par  with  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed.  Mixed  with  the  native-born  subjects  of  Russia 
are  a  few  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  and  Gmmans,  who  are, 
almost  without  exception*  merohants  or  mechanics.  In  a 
manufacturing  point  of  view.  Archangel  is  of  minor  imptut- 
anee :  there  are  aome  sngar-rafineiies,  and  manu&etoriea 

eanna  and  cordi^ ;  uien  is  also  much  ship  and  boat 
building  going  <» ;  and  eleven  milei  below  the  town  lies 
the  government  yard,  with  three  sUps  tor  building  ships 
of  war.  This  establ^meat  is  protected  by  the  lines  of 
Novradwinka,  which  command  the  entrance  into  the  Dwina, 
and  affind  aeeuii^  to  the  pnqpertr  the  Archang^  mer- 
chants, which  ia  deposited  in  we  a^aoent  storehouses. 
The  fbmales  empby  themselves  in  spinning  yam,  and 
making  a  coarse  sort  of  linen,  both  of  which  are  in  much 
request  in  the  interior  of  Russia.  The  houses  are  almost 
univerBally  constructed  of  wood,  the  external  covering 
being  laid  horizontally,  and,  in  some  instances,  doubly 
covered,  and  coloured  outside :  most  of  them  are  two  stories 
high ;  they  form  a  comAvtable  residence,  and,  when  inha- 
bited by  the  wealthier  class,  are  provided  with  every  ^lecies 
of  convenience,  and  indeed  luxury.  The  most  strikuig  of 
the  stone  edifloes  is  the  Gostinnm-Dwor  (eazavansera,  w 
court  of  the  tnding  guests),  an  extensive  mart  fbr  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  goods,  which  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  with  six  Isi^  towers,  and  a  ditch.  The  churches 
are  eleven  in  number ;  ten  tor  the  Greek  and  one  fat  the 
Protestant  fbrm  of  worship;  but  most  of  them  are  built  of 
wood,  and  the  Greek  churches  gorgeously  decorated  within. 
The  marine  hospital  ia  a  buuding  of  some  extent,  and 
open  to  foreign  as  well  as  native  seamen.  But  its  great- 
est ornament  is  a  number  of  o^n  spaces,  on  whi(£  the 
merchants  and  dealers  erect  their  stalls :  here  all  articles 
of  the  same  class  are  ranged  in  successive  rows,  and 
they  are  of  almost  endless  variety.  There  are  several 
schools  in  the  town,  at  the  head  of  which  are  a  semi- 
nary for  ecolesiastics,  a  gymnasiimi,  and  academies  for 
teaching  navigalitm  and  engineering,  the  whcde. 

Archangel  is  an  iU-boilt  place ;  the  two  mam  streets  run  in 
»  nffwg  direction  puallBl  witlr  the  Dwina,  and  are  con- 
neeted  lyf  nanov  lanes ;  tiioy  are  moderately  broad,  and 
kept  tolerably  clean,  but,  instead  of  pavement,  are  floored 
with  timber  in  a  rough  state.  Its  supplies  at  provisions  are 
brought  fnm  a  distaiice,  as  the  soil  m  the  neighbourhood 
grows  no  grain  or  vegetables,  and  breeds  no  cattle ;  this  is 
a  consequence  of  its  position— close  upon  the  line  at  whidi 
the  growth  of  com  and  fruit  ceases ;  this  line  being,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  under  the  65th  degree  of  latitude. 
An  association  was  formed  at  Archangel  in  the  year  1603, 
under  the  title  of  the  '  White  Sea  Company it  aespatches 
a  fleet  of  vessels  every  year  on  fishery  expeditions  to  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  Kalguiew.  and  Spitsbergen,  at 
the  last  of  which  ttw  onws  frequently  winter.  Here 
they  oontrive  to  maintain  thnnselvea  withiwt  much  difficulty 
by  the  chase,  hut  they  depend,  both  for  their  rude  wintiy 
dwellings  and  their  fuel,  w  the  timbw  thrown  up  by  the 
ocean.  Archangel  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  and  the 
residence  both  of  a  civil  and  militaiy  governor.  The  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Solombalsk,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Kushenida,  oontains  an  admiralty  and  marine-barracks. 
Archangel  lies  in  64°  32'  N.  lat.,  and  40°  33'  £.  long.,  or 
about  400  miles  N.E.  of  St.  Petersburg. 

ARCKAO'LOGY.  literally  *  the  study  of  anti<)uity  or 
antient  things,'  from  Apxtu^v,  anitent,  and  J^yos,  a  ducouTM. 
Though  the  term  is  often  used,  its  meaning  in  this  country 
has  not  always  been  very  exactly  fixed ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing properly  belonging  to  it  which  is  not  included  under 
the  heads  of  ANnqunv  and  AmiQUiTiEs.  In  general, 
the  turn  an^Dology  is  confined  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  but  it  u  sometimea  used  to  ecqwess  generally 
the  study  of  all  that  ooncems  the  early  history  4^  any  nation 
or  country.  The  divUions  of  the  sutgeet  are  crnisequoiUy 
venr  numerous,  and  the  chief  works  on  each  will  be  noticed 
under  their  respective  heads,  such  as  Egypt,-  Grebcb, 
Medals,  Scvlptukb,  &c. 

The  great  extension  which  the  study  of  archseology  has 
received  of  late  years,  and  is  still  receiving,  seems  to  require 
now  mc»e  than  ever  the  umted  exertions  of  all  who  devote 
til— islwi  W  it.  In  this  poin^  of  view,  the  Aiehaaologio^ 


Institute  of  Rome,  founded  in  1829,  seoaas  likely  to  be  of 
great  utility.  (See  Thaisaohm  dea  ArchaologescheH  In- 
$Httit»  in  Mom.  Von  Dr.  Eduard  Gerhard.  1838.) 

ARCHBISHOP.  For  what  bekmgs  to  the  episcopBl 
character  and  office  generally,  we  refer  to  the  word  Bishop  : 
we  mean  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  what  belongs 
more  peculiarly  to  the  archbishop.  For  though,  in  tbia 
country,  and  generally  throughout  Europe,  the  aichbishop 
has  his  own  diocese  in  which  he  exercises  ordinary  epiaoopal 
functions  like  ally  other  bishop  in  his  diocese,  yet  he  has  a 
distinet  oharoctar,  having  an  admitted  superiority  and  a  oei- 
tain  juriidietKm  over  the  bith(^  in  bis  inovince,  who  are 
sometimes  called  his  sufltagans,  to^ethra  with  srane  peculiar 
privil^;es.  This  superiority  is  indicated  in  the  name.  The 
wwd  or  syllaUe  arch  is  the  Greek  dement  apx,  (which 
occurs  in  Afj^,  <^>x^>  ^tpX*****  &c.,)and  denotes  preeedence  or 
auttunity.  It  is  used  extenuveW  throughout  eodesiastieal 
nomencuture,  as  may  be  seen  in  Du  Cange's  (//oMary.whm 
there  are  the  names  of  many  ecclesiastical  officers  into 
whose  derivations  this  word  enters,  who  were  either  never 
introduced  mto  the  English  church,  or  have  long  ceased  to 
exist  Exalted  officers  of  state  have  sometimes  designa- 
tions into  which  this  word  enters,  as  arch-duke.  Why  this 
word  was  used  peculiarly  in  ecclesiastical  affsirs  rather  than 
any  other  term  denoting  superiority,  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained iiy  the  fa^  that  the  term  dfixupebe,  toe  ehief-priesu 
oooun  in  flie  Greek  text  of  the  Christian  Soiptuxes.  Fatru 
arch  is  a  leas  obvious  oompound  (tf  the  same  olasa,  denoting 
the  chief-fbtber;  and  is  used  in  ecclesuuticBl  nomenclaturo 
to  denote  a  bishop  who  has  authority  not  only  over  other 
bishops,  but  over  the  whole  collected  bishops  of  divers  king- 
doms or  states ;  it  is  onalc^oua  in  signification  to  the  woid 
pipff  (papa),  a  bishop  to  whom  this  extended  superintendence 
IS  attributed. 

Whatever  might  be  the  precise  functions  of  the  episcopus 
{irurmwoet  bishop),  the  term  itself  occurs  in  the  wntings  of 
St  Paul,  Phil.  i.  1 , 1  Tim.  iii.  2.  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  word 
afixur'uneomt,  or  archbishop,  is  not  found  till  about  or  after 
the  fourth  century.  Cyrillus  Arcbiepiscopus  Hierosolymita- 
norum.  and  Celestinus  Arcbiepiscopus  Romanorum,  occur 
under  these  designations  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
held  at  Ephesus,  a.d.  431.  Otherterma  brwhidi  an  ax^ 
bishop  is  aonietinies  designated  are  jinmote  and  iminyN^ 
The  flxst  itf  these  is  fiwmed  from  the  Latin  wad  primm, 
'Qim  first,'  and  denotes  simple  precedency,  the  first  among 
the  bishops.  The  latter  is  a  Greek  term,  which  rendered 
literally  into  English  would  be  the  man  qf  the  mother-c^t 
that  is.  the  biuop  who  resides  in  that  city  where  ia  the 
modwr  diuroh  of  all  the  other  churches  withm  the  provinea 
or  distiict  in  which  he  is  the  metropolitan. 

The  Xecoi  metropolitan,  when  thus  analysed,  pomta  out  to 
us  the  origin  of  whatever  real  distinction  there  is  b^ween 
bishop  and  archbishop,  or,  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  that 
elevation  which  is  given  to  the  archbishc^  above  the  bishops 
in  his  province,  when  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere 
personal  assumpti<m,  or«to  bo  renirded  only  as  an  un- 
meaning title.  The  way  m  which  Christianity  became  ex- 
tended over  Europe  was  thu:  an  establishment  was  gained 
by  some  zealous  preacher  in  aune  one  city  ;  there  he  bu0t 
a  church,  performed  in  it  the  rites  of  Christiamty.  and  lived 
surroundjBU  by  a  company  of  clerks  engaged  in  the  same 
design  and  moving  according  to  his  directions.  From  this 
central  point,  these  persms  were  sent  from  time  to  time  into 
the  country  around  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  re- 
ception of  Christianity,  and  thus  other  churches  became 
founded,  o&pring  or  children,  to  use  a  very  natural  figure, 
of  the  church  from  whence  the  missionaries  were  sent  forth 
When  one  of  these  subordinate  missionaries  had  gained  an 
establishment  in  one  of  the  more  considerable  cities,  remote 
from  the  city  in  which  the  original  church  was  seated,  there 
was  a  convenience  in  conferring  upon  him  the  functions  o* 
a  bishop ;  and  the  leading  design,  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  more  effectually  answered  than  by  reserving  aQ 
the  epiaocmal  powers  in  the  hands  <tf  ^  puvon  who  pre- 
nded  in  the  mother  church.  Thus  other  centres  became 
fixed ;  otli^  bisho]Hic8  established ;  and  as  the  prelate  who 
presided  in  the  first  of  these  churches  was  still  one  to  whom 

Cedence  at  least  was  due,  and  who  still  retained  in  his 
ds  some  superintendence  over  the  newer  bishoco,  arch- 
bishop  became  a  suitable  designation.  Thus  in  Sngland. 
when  there  was  that  new  beginning  of  Christiaiu^  in  the 
time  of  pope  Gregory,  Augustine,  the  chief  person  of  the 
niaiini,  gained  an  early  eatablislun^  a$  jC^^mtfiAwv.  the 
Digitizeo  oy  VJ^ 
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mpitel  (rf  du  kingdoiB  i^Ksiit,  tiuw^ffa  the  flmmr  ofKmg 
Ettaelbeit.  There,  in  this  seeoid  conTetaion,  u  it  may  be 
called,  the  fint  Christian  chureh  vis  established,  and  from 
thence  the  persons  were  mat  out,  who  at  length  christianized 
the  whole  of  the  souUiero  part  of  England.  Paulinus,  in 
like  manner,  a  few  years  later,  gained  a  similar  estabUsh* 
ment  in  the  kingdcon  of  Nto^umbria,  through  the  zeal  of 
King  Edwin,  who  Teeeived  Christianity,  and  built  him  a 
ehuieh  at  York,  one  of  his  royal  cities,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  chief  city  of  Edwin's  kingdom.  From  York  the 
light  of  Christianiw  was  difitued  over  the  northern  parts  of 
£agland,  as  from  Canterbury  over  the  southern.  It  seems 
to  nave  been  the  peculiar  diligence  and  dignity  of  Paulinos 
wliioh  {Rioeured  for  him  the  titl»  of  archbishop,  and  gave 
bim  a  pioviaoe,  instead  of  a  diooese  only,  as  waa  the  ease 
with  tliB.odier  members  at  the  Augustinian  iriTTiim  TUs 
was  done  1^  niedal  act,  undw  the  authnrito;  it  is  said,  ot 
Justus,  an  early  successor  of  Augustine.  But  the  prece- 
dence of  the  real  English  metropolitan  is  acknowledged  in 
two  circumstances :  in  the  style,  the  one  being  a  primate  of 
England,  and  the  other  the  mimata  of  alt  England ;  and 
in  the  rank,  precedence  being  uways  given  to  the  arohUshc^ 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  lord  chanceUor  of  England  being 
interposed  in  fmwessions  between  the  two  archbuhops. 

There  is  evidence  sufBbient  to  show  that  Christianity  had 
made  its  way  long  before  the  time  of  Grregoiy  among  the 
Roman  inhabitants  «r  Britain  and  the  Romanized  Britons ; 
and  it  ia  not  ecmtended  that  either  Scotland  «*  Ireland  owed 
its  Christiuity  to  that  million.  Walw  has  no  andifiiallop ; 
whokce  it  seams  to  be  a  legitimate  in&rence  that  the  Welsh 
chuidi  u  only  a  frwment  of  a  greater  ehnnnh  in  which 
the  whi^  of  jBn^nd  and  Wales  was  comprehended,  the 
ehuich,  as  to  what  U  now  called  England,  being  destroyed  by 
the  Saxons,  who  were  Pagans.  Vet  some  have  cnitended 
that  there  was  an  archbisbop  at  Caer-Leon ;  and  others,  on 
grounds  equally  uncertain,  that  biabops,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  archbishops,  were  settled  in  those  early  times 
at  Lcmdon  and  York. 

The  precise  amount  of  rights  of  superintendence  and 
control  preserved  by  the  archbishops  over  the  bishops  in 
their  respective  provinces,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  accu- 
rately defined.  Happily,  these  rights  are  very  seldom  called 
into  exwcise.  Yet  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  if  any  bialu^ 
intiodiioed  irregularities  into  hia  diocese,  or  waa  guilty  a 
scandalous  inunoraUties,  archluflhop  of  the  pntrinea  in 
which  bis  diooese  la^  might  visit,  inquire,  call  to  account, 
and  punish.  He  might,  it  is  said,  even  deprive.  Whether 
he  could  depose  is  a  more  doubtful  point 

One  right  he  possesses  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
as  to  require  a  specific  notice.  Every  bishop  has  the 
patronage  of  certain  dignities  or  benefices  within  his 
diocese,  that  is,  the  right  of  nominating  the  person  who  is 
to  enjoy  them.  At  every  consecration  of  a  new  bishop,  or 
every  translation  of  a  bishop  (torn  one  see  to  another,  the 
archbishop  in  whose  province  the  bishopric  is  has  the  right 
of  selecting  one  of  these  dignities  or  benefices  to  be  filled 
up  by  his  nomination  whenever  it  becomes  vacant.  This  is 
caUed  the  archbishop's  option ;  and  the  right  is  now  re- 
garded as  belongins  so  much  to  the  person  of  the  archbishi^ 
and  not  to  his  office,  that  if  the  archbishop  die  before  the 
incumbent  of  such  benefice  or  dignity,  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating descends  to  the  heir  or  devisee  of  the  archbishop. 
This  existed  orwinally  in  the  form  of  a  demand  of  the  archr 
biihoi^on  each  bishop  to  provide  for  aoue  one  of  his  ch^i- 
lains. 

The  archbishop  also  nominates  to  the  benefices  or  dig- 
nities pertaining  to  the  bishops  in  his  province,  if  not  filled 
up  within  six  months  from  the  time  of  the  avoidance. 

Certain  of  the  bishops  are  nominally  officers  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury,  or  in  the  bousehold  of  the  archbishop. 
The  archbishop  has  also  certain  honorary  distinctions ;  he 
has  in  his  style  the  phrase  *  by  Divine  providence,'  but  the 
bishop's  style  runs  *  oy  Divine  permission ; '  and  while  the 
^faq»  is  only  installed,  the  archbishop  is  enthroned. 

The  aiehbiabops  may  nominate  eight  clerks  each  to'  he 
(bar  chaplains.  The  archbishop  of  Canterburv  claims  the 
right  of  placing  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  king  at  his 
coronation;  and  the  archbisnopof  York  claims  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  the  queen  consort  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury is  the  chief  medium  of  communication  between  the 
clergy  and  the  king,  and  is  consulted  by  the  king's  ministers 
in  all  afi'iurs  touching  the  ecclesiastical  put  of  the  consti- 
bition;  and  he  ganaKallf  deliven  in  parhament  what,  when : 


aDanimous,  are  tbe  santimaifB  of  the  bench.  Tbtt  twe 
archbishopi  have  preoedeDce  fff  all  temporal  peers,  except 

those  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  except  that  the  lord  cbanod- 
lor  has  place  between  the  two  archbishops.  Before  the 
Reformation,  the  arohbisht^  of  Canterbury  oceupied  a  very 
elevated  station  with  reference  to  thewhow  church,  having 
at  general  councils  the  piecedeoee  of  all  archbishops,  ana 
being  regarded  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  patrian^,  pre- 
uding,  as  he  was  supposed  to  do,  over  the  several  king^ms 
of  England,  Wales.  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  province  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
norUiern  counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottinghamshire ;  to 
these  were  added,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  time  at 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Isle  of  Man :  in  this  province  he  baa  four 
suffragans,  the  bishop  of  Han,  the  bistu^  of  Durham,  the 
only  see  in  his  province  of  Saxmi  foundation,  and  biahoos 
of  Carlisle  and  Chester.  Of  theae.  the  bishopric  of  Cariiale 
was  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  Ins  reign, 
and  the  lushopric  of  Chester  by  King  Heniy  Vlll ;  so  thinly- 
scattered  was  the  seed  of  Cnristiani^  over  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the  Saxon  times.  The  rest  of  the 
kingdom  forms  l£e  province  of  the  arehhiahq;*  of  Canter- 
bury, in  which  there  are  twelve  bishq}rics  of  Saxon  founda- 
ti<m;  the  biBhq>ric  of  Ely,  founded  by  Henry  I.;  the 
bishoprics  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  and  Peterbo- 
rough, founded  by  Heniy  VIII. ;  and  the  four  Welsh 
bishoprics,  of  which  St  David's  and  Uandaff  exhibit  a 
catalogue  «i  Inshoni  running  back  for  beyond  tha  timea 
of  St  Augustine.  The  twelve  Engliahbisboprica  of  Saxon 
foundation  are  London.  Winchester,  Rochester.  Chiebeater, 
Sabshunr,  Ex^.  Bath  and  Wells,  Woroestu,  Herefisd» 
Lichfield  and  Coventry.  lincdn.  and  Norwich.  TlwdiooBsea 
of  the  two  BngUsh  enmbishops,  or  the  districts  in  which  they 
have  ordinary  episcopal  functions  to  perform,  are,  for  Canter- 
bury, the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Kent,  a  portion  of 
that  county  forming  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  a  number  of 
parishes  distinct  (torn  each  other,  and  called  Peculiars, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex,  with  small  districts  in  other 
dioceses,  particularly  London,  which  belonging  in  some 
form  to  the  archbishop,  acknowledge  no  inferior  episoopal 
authority.  The  diocese  of  the  archbishcn)  of  York  consists 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  coimty  of  York,  and  tiie  whole 
county  of  Nottingham,  with  some  detached  districts.  •  Exact 
knowledge  of  the  diocesan  division  of  0ie  country  is  of  K«ia- 
ral  importance  as  a  guide  to  the  depositaries  of  wiUs  of 
parties  deceased ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  flmding 
system,  there  being  scarcely  a  family  which  has  not  a  share 
in  the  kind  of  propertv  thus  created,  wills  are  generally 
proved  in  the  court  of  tne  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
Bank  acknowledges  no  probates  but  from  thence. 

Lives  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  and 
Wales  are  to  be  found  in  an  old  book  entitled  i)e  Preesu- 
Hbus  Anglic  Commmiariut.  It  is  a  work  of  great  re- 
search aiHi  distinguished  merit  The  author  was  Francis 
Gtodwin,  or  Goodvln,  bishop  of  Llandafi*,  and  it  was  first 
published  in  1616.  Anew  edition  of  it  or  rather  tiie  matter 
of  which  it  ccmsista,  translated  and  recart,  with  a  cootinn- 
ation  to  the  present  time,  would  form  a  useftil  addition  to 
our  literature.  Th«e  is  also  an  octavo  volume,  niblished 
in  1720.  by  John  le  Neve,  containing  lives  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant archbishops,  but  written  in  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
manner.  Of  partundar  Uvea  there  are  many,  by  Strype  and 
others ;  many  of  the  persona  who  have  held  tms  high  dig- 
nity having  been  distinguished  by  eminent  personal  qua- 
lities, as  well  as  by  the  exalted  stetion  they  have  occupied. 

St  Andrew's  is  to  Scotland  what  Canterbury  is  to  Elng- 
land ;  and  while  the  episcopal  form  and  order  of  the  church 
existed  in  that  country,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  archbishop, 
though  till  1470,  when  the  pope  granted  him  the  title,  he 
was  known  only  as  the  Episcopus  Maximus  Scotin.  In 
1491.  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  obtained  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop, and  had  three  biabopa  placed  as  sufiragana  nnder 
bim. 

In  Ireland  there  are  four  arcbbub^Kicsi  Armagh,  Dublin. 
Tuam.  and  Casbel.  Two  of  these.  Tuam  andCasbel  are,  by 
the  Act  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c  37,  to  be  reduced  to  bishoprics 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancies.  Catalogues  of  the 
archbishops  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  may  be  found  in  that 
useful  book  for  ready  reference  the  PoUHcai  R^aier,  bf 
Robert  Beatson,  Esq.,  of  which  there  are  two  editions. 

To  enumerate  all  the  prelates  throughout  Christendom 
to  whom  the  rank  and  office  of  archbiafa(^  are  attributed 
would  extend  this  article  to  an  unraasowa>^  l»ngtb.i  The 
Dgitizec  oy  VjOOQIC 
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|iIim^1b  atigU  in  all  CitboUo  eomitriM,  that  flwn  ahall  ^m 
«nlaiB  kahap*  «bo  have  a  guperionty  orer  the  nat,  forming 
the  panoni  next  in  dignity  to  the  great  pastcw  paitorum  of 
ttM  ohuToh,  the  pope.  The  extent  of  the  provinces  helong- 
ing  to  euoh  vanea.  tx  these  encleaiastieal  digtributiolu  of 
kingdonia  vere  not  made  with  fbreaight*  and  od  a  ragolar 
^an,  but  followed  the  acddents  whi(£  attended  the  earlj 
nrtunet  at  the  Chriatian  doctiine.  In  Germany,  lome  at 
the  aiehbiriwpa  attained  no  snull  portion  of  politieal  inde- 
pendenoe  and  poww.  Thn*  <rf  nen,  vii.  uoee  of  Trevea* 
Cetogne, and Menli, mill ihahai of tba empira.  InFVance. 
nndar  theold  nglnw,  Ihnm  wen  «iritla«n  arobbiihopriea,  all 
«r  wUdi.  except  Cemhnf ,  clatanea  to  ban  been  ftranded  in 
Ae  eeeond,  thira,  and  fourth  centuries ;  the  foundation  of  the 
iffchl^hoprie  of  GamlHra;  was  referred  to  the  nxth  century. 
The  Aeneb  luiTe  a  rery  large  and  q>lendid  work,  entitled 
CWKd  Ch^tianoi  containing  &n  amph  history  of  each 
pnviBee,  and  of  the  several  suboidinata  sees  comprehended 
in  it,  and  also  of  the  abbeys  and  other  religious  foundations, 
wi&  lives  of  an  tlw  prelatea  drawn  up  with  the  most  orltical 
exactness. 

The  word  lu^agan,  used  in  this  artiole,  may  require 
Bome  explanation.  A  snftagsn,  in  the  more  ordinary  eense 
of  the  term,  is  a  kind  of  titular  bishop,  a  perstai  appointed 
toasshttfaelrishopinthedueh«rgeof«»eopaldutiefl;  and 
emongthe reforms  meditated  at  the  cum  of  the  reign  of 
Kiu  Ueniy  VTII.,  was  the  intoodDction  of  a  considerable 
BUuar  of  sut&agan  bishtms  trf  this  class,  and  seme  persona 
were  actually  consemtea.  But  every  bishop  within  his 
worince  is  aometiDiea  spoken  of  as  a  suffragan  of  the  arch- 
mhop,  beiiw  originally,  in  fiiet,  little  more.  Questions 
have  men  raised  respecting  the  origin  of  the  word  suffragan, 
vldcb  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  connected  with  mffi^e* 
or  Totes,  as  the  biaoops  were  the  voters  in  eeclesTastieal 
assemblies ;  but  more  probably,  if  connected  with  suffrages 
at  all,  the  term  has  a  reference  to  their  claiming  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  archbishop.  A  grrat  question  respect- 
ing the  right  of  election  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
between  the  suffr^ans  of  his  moviaoe  and  the  canons  of 
Canterbury,  arose  in  time  of  King  Jdm,  and  u  a  prin- 
dpal  occurrence  in  the  conteet  which  m  waged  with  the  pope 
md  ^  church. 

ARCHDEACON.  In  contemplating  the  cbaraetet  and 
oflSoe  of  the  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ehuieh,  we  are 
not  to  regard  him  as  a  solitary  person  acting  alone  and 
without  advice.  He  had  a  species  of  clerical  council  around 
him,  persons  who  lived  a  Idnd  of  collegiate  life  in  buildings 
attached  to  the  great  cathedral  church,  each  of  whom,  or  at 
least  several  of  whom,  possessed  distinctoffices,  such  as  those 
of  chancellor,  treasurer,  precentor,  and  the  like.  These  per- 
sons are  now  often  callea  canons ;  but  the  most  ^neral  name 
I:^  which  they  are  to  be  known,  as  the  institution  existed  in 
remote  times,  is  that  of  deacon,  a  term  of  which  dean  is  a 
contraction.  Deacon  appears  to  come  from  the  Cfreek  term 
ft^ovoci  the  name  of  mat  officer  in  the  chmnh  of  whose 
appotaitment  we  have  an  aoeonnt  hi  Acts,  cap.  vi  To  one 
<tf  these  deacons  precedence  was  given,  and  no  donbt  some 
tpeoies  tt  superintendence  or  control,  and  to  him  the  tide 
of  orcAdsoeun  was  assigned. 

In  the  name,  tiien,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  pecn- 
Uar  employment.  What  now  belongs  to  the  archdeacon  was 
antientlv  performed  by  the  officer  in  the  hide's  court, 
called  the  chorepiacopus ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
archdeacon  usurped  upon  this  obsolete  officer  and  attracted 
to  himself  the  flinctionB  which  beloi^d  to  him,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  this ; — being  near  the  bishop  and  ranch  teusted 
hy  him,  the  archdeacon  was  often  empltn^ed  by  the  bishop 
to  visit  distant  parts  of  the  diocese,  espeeiah^  when  the  bishop 
required  particular  and  authentic  information,  and  to  report 
to  the  bishop  the  actual  state  of  things.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  archdeacon  was  apoken  ofbyvery  early  Christian  writers 
as  being  tbe  buhop't  ej/e;  and  frnn  this  power  of  iu^ieetian 
and  rapcfft  the  transition  was  eaay  to  the  ddegation  to  him 
of  a  portion  of  e^aeqnl  authori^,  and  empowering  him  to 
proceed  to  reform  and  lediesa,  as  well  aa  to  o4wrve  and 
rmort. 

If  this  is  a  just  account  of  the  origin  of  the  archdeacon's 
power,  it  is  manifest  that  originally  the  power  would  be 
extended  over  the  whole  of  a  diocese ;  bat  at  present  it  is 
confined  within  certain  limits.  In  England,  according  to 
'the  l^ator  EceUticuHciu  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  there  are 
fifU-foot  archdeaconries  or  districts  through  which  the  visi- 
torul  and  ooneetive  power  of  an  arddeaoon  extends.  Thk 


distribntkm  cf  the  diooeaes  into  anlidMaaniaa  eamet  be 

assigned  to  any  certain  period ;  but  tba  oocaffion  ofinioa  is, 
that  it  was  made  some  tune  befiNre  the  conquest.  BaBh  of 
these  districts  is  assigned  to  its  own  aichdeaoon,  wiA  tba 
same  precision  and  certainty  as  othagr  and  larger  diBtiicts 
are  assigned  to  the  bisbcqia  and  arohbi^opa ;  md  Ae  n*A- 
deacons  are  entitled  to  certain  annual  payments,  uidflv  the 
name  of  proonratioDS,  ftom  tiie  bapeteM  vidiin  tiwir 
deaeniriea. 

Aa  the  an^deaoon  in  antiwt  timea  intmded  inoB  Aa 
ehorepisoopus,  so  in  ivoent  times  be  baa  atingnialwd  the 
authority  and  destnnred  almost  the  name  of  aiMther  oAeer 
of  the  efauieb,  namcdy,  the  imral  dean.  The  arcbdeaeoiuias 
are  still  subdivided  into  deaneiiea,  and  it  is  usual  for  the 
ardideaoon  when  he  fatdda  hia  visitationa  ta  smmon  tba 
dargy  of  each  deanery  to  meethfan  at  theehief  town  of  Ae 
deanery.  Formerly,  over  each  of  the  deaneriea  a  aobetas- 
tive  officer,  ealled  a  dean,  preatdad,  whose  duty  k  wu  to 
observe  and  report,  if  ha  had  not  even  |>ower  to  comet  and 
vsform ;  but  the  offloe  has  been  laid  aaide  in  aone  fioeeaea, 
though  in  otfaera  it  has  bfen  re-establiahed.  But  where  it 
bas  been  supeneded,  the  duties  are  diacharged  by  aoch- 
deaeon.  It  may  be  added,  that  ihongh  tbe  eflBea  of  nral 
dean  hu  been  found  extrandyni^ul,  no  emolament  wbafr' 
ever  ia  altaobed  to  it. 

Tbe  ardideaoma  an  nnninatod  by  tiie  feq[M»tiva  ladiopa. 
"Dieir  dut|r  now  is  to  viait  their  arbbdeaeonriea  fiom  tine  to 
time ;  to  see  that  tbe  ehurehea  axe  kept  in  repair,  and  fliat 
everytldng  is  dme  omfivmably  to  tiw  canons  and  oonsist- 
ently  ww  tbe  decent  and  oidmiy  pwformaDce  of  paUic 
worship;  and  to  receive  presenti^ons  ftom  the  diaid- 
wardens  of  matter  of  public  acandaL  The^  have  tbe  power 
in  tiieir  eonrts  to  enftme  lefonn  or  to  punidi  tbe  eoatanft- 
eioua ;  an  appeal,  however,  ahreja  Ilea  to  tiie  at^etior  cout 
of  the  bishop. 

In  the  revenne  attached  to  tbe  office  of  archdeaeon,  we 
AM  the  inconvenience  which  attenda  fixed  money  paymenti 
in  connexion  with  offices  which  are  designed  to  have  per- 
petual endurance.  It  arises  chiefly  from  penskma  paid  by 
the  incumbents.  These  pennons  csigindly  ban  no  eon- 
temptible  ratio  to  tiie  whole  value  tiS  the  beneSee*  nd 
formed  a  luffideitf  ineome  for  an  active  and  usefU  ottesr 
of  the  church;  but  now,  by  the  great  change  wfakb  bas 
taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  tbe  payments  are  Htlla 
more  than  nomtnal,  and  tiie  whde  income  of  tibe  aidi- 
deacons  is  very  incMisidOTBhle.  The  office,  tiierafefe,  is 
generally  held  by  persons  who  have  also  bmefleBa  or  oter 
preferment  in  tbe  eAiuiAb. 

Catalognes  of  the  English  aichdeaoms  may  be  found  in  a 
book  entitled  PitsH  Eeetetue  AnglieaiuB,  by  John  le  Neve. 

ARCHELA'VS,  a  Greek  name  composed  of  two  words, 
signifying  nUe  and  petmte.  Moreri  has  distinct  articles  on 
fourteen  persona  wlu>  bore  this  name ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  a  list  of  authws  so  called,  in  the  index  to  Fabrieins's 
BibUtOheca  Qrwea,  with  some  account  of  titen  in  the  body 
of  the  work.   We  shall  only  notice, 

1.  ARCHBLAUS,  king  of  Sparta,  known  only  aa  one 
of  tiie  reigning  kings  when  Lycui^a  mnodelled  tbe  «on- 
stitutum. 

2.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Perdiceas,  king  of  Hftcedon, 
who  succeeded  hia  i^or  n.c.  413  (CUnton),  early  in  the 
year.  Theohromdogyof  bis  reign  has  been  asuljeetofoaa- 
troversy ;  and  some  writers  have  moneooaly  so^ipoaed  that 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the  same  name.  Not  much  is 
known  of  him :  the  most  certain  facts  are  comprised  in  oA« 
sentence  of  Thueyiides,  who  says  tiiat  *  Arcbelaus,  son  of 
Perdiceas,  having  become  king,  built  the  fettiBeationa  now 
in  the  land,  and  cut  straight  roads,  and  aet  the  iniHtaiy 
affursof  the  nation  on  a  better  footing,  as  to  the  prorision  of 
arms,  horses,  and  other  equipments,  than  all  tbe  tight  kings 
who  had  preceded  him.'  On),  ii.  100.)  He  ia  oonneeted 
with  the  bistny  of  Athena  through  one  even^  tbe  revolt  of 
l^dna,  a  valuable  ■ea-port  of  HacedoniB,  towards  the  doae 
of  the  Peloponnerian  war.  He  besieged  that  town,  and  took 
it,  B.C.  410 ;  and  to  diminish  the  chance  of  itature  inaunec- 
tions,  by  rendering  it  harder  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  he  re- 
moved the  ci^  foither  inland  by  adistanea  ^twenty  stadia, 
about  two  muea.  These  scanty  indications  seem  to  point 
him  out  as  a  wise  and  useftil  pnnce.  Though  he  improrad 
the  militarv  establishment,  he  seems  to  have  cultivated 
peace,  for  the  only  war  in  which  we  know  him  to  have  bem 
engaged,  is  that  for  the  reduction  of  Fydna :  tfke  few  other 
noBcea  of  hiB  xefant  nfor  either  tortdi  pvlttti  ehi 
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to  his  mtrtNBage  of  arta  and  liteature.  The  tngio  poet 
EurqtMes  resided  for  some  thne  at  hi*  court,  utd  died 
thwe.  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  *  very  dear'  to  him  i  and 
be  sent  a  premuj;  iovitation  to  Soorato%  who  dedinied  to 
accept  it  Zeuxii  visited  and  executed  many  piotuzea  for 
his  palace,  which  in  consequence  became  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  strangers.  He  established  games,  at  Dium*in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter  and  the  nine  Muses,  whidi,  from  the  descrip- 
tion. '  magniBoent  religious  festivals  and  dramatic  contests' 
(&twfac  fityaXoTpciKlc  nal  mctfviKoit  dyuvae.  Died.  xvii.  16), 
we  may  [wesume  to  have  been  of  as  literaiy  and  refined  a 
ntture  MUiegnat&BtiTalBofBoathem  Cmece. 


[hM  «  mm  nti  la  Om  BiMnk  Xmnb.! 

The  character  of  tiiis  prince,  however,  has  been  drawn  in 
darker  e(Aaurs  by  TUto,  who  says,  that  Archelaus  was  of 
Slegitimate  birth,  the  aon  of  PeidiccaB  by  a  slave,  and  that 
he  gained  the  Uwdom  bv  a  series  of  murders.  iChrg.  471. 
vol.  iiL  p.  208,  e£  Priestley.)  His  private  character  was 
open  to  various  imputationa,  fbr  which  tiie  reader  who  is 
curious  on  this  bead  may  consult  Bayle ;  and  there  is  the 
testimony  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  his  excesses  led  to 
his  death  by  conspiracy.  IModorus  (xiv.  37)  says,  that  he 
vas  killed  aooidentally  when  hunting,  by  his  favourite,  Cra- 
terus,  or  Cratenas.  The  close  resemblance  between  this 
tale  and  that  of  William  Rufiis's  death  cannot  &il  to  strike 
the  reader.  Archelaus  died  B.C.  399,  after  a  reign  of  four- 
teen  years.  (See  Mitfcnd,  chap,  zxxiv.  sect  1 ;  and  Clinton, 
A];^)endix  4,  besides  the  authorities  above  quoted.) 

3.  ARCHELAUS,  an  eminent  general  m  the  service  of 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontos,  and  the  opponent  of  Sylla 
when  the  MifiuiMlie  wu  was  carried  on  in  Cheece.  In  the 
eelebnited  siege  of  Athens,  when  that  eity  was  taken  1^ 
l^lla,  hi  threw  himself  into  the  F^sbub,  sod  de&nded»it 
obstinately.  Compelled  at  last  to  evacuate  his  stronghold, 
he  retreated  jmto  Thessaly.  He  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sylla,  after  whi«di  he  received  instructions  from  his  master 
to  make  peace  on  the  best  terms  which  could  be  obtained. 
Being  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  jealous  temper  of 
Mitlmdates,  he  went  over  to  Uie  Romans,  hy  whom  be 
was  well  received.  (See  Ap|^an»  ^thridalKaf  Strabo, 
1.  xii.  and  xvii.) 

4.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  the  preceding,  obtained  the 
dignity  of  high-priest  of  ^e  temple  of  Comana  in  Fontus, 
whore  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Enuo,  to  which  a  oon- 
si(terable  tract  land  and  numerous  slaves  were  annexed. 
He  served  hi  the  expedition  to  Egypt  of  Gabinius,  to  re- 
instate Ptolemy  Aiiletes  on  the  thrtme  then  occupied  by  his 
daughter  Berenice ;  but  having  gained  the  afieotions  and 
the  nand  of  Berenice  under  the  raise  pretence  that  he  was 
the  son  ofHfthridates,  he  went  over  to  her  party,  and 
after  a  six  montbs*  rogn  was  daiB  in  battle  agtdnst  the 
Romans. 

5.  ARCHELAUS.  son  of  the  above,  succeeded  him  as 
higfa-priest  of  Comana,  and  was  expelled  by  Csesar.  B.C.  47. 
to  make  room  for  Kicomedes  the  Bithynian.  Between  his 
wife,  Glapbyra,  and  Mark  Antony,  an  intrigue  is  said  to 
have  subsisted ;  and  ^m  Antony, 

6.  ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Archelaus  and  Glaphyra, 
received  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  b.c.  36.  He  fought  on 
Antony's  side  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  yet  had  the  rare 
good  fortune  to  retain  bis  kingdom  under  Augustus,  and 
even  to  enlarge  it  by  the  acquisition  of  the  lesser  Armenia 
and  partofCaieia.  Ineomngthedispleasiue  ofTihmns* 
as  it  u  said,  because  he  negleoted  the  mtore  emperor  dur- 
ing his  exile  at  Rhodes,  he  was  summoned  to  Romo,  where 
he  died,  a.d.  16,  apparently  by  a  natural  death  brought  on 
by  a^  and  inflnni^.  He  is  said  by  Dion  to  have  coun- 
terfeited dotage  for  the  purpose  of  turning  aside  the  tyrant's 
susindonB.  (Tacitus,  Arm.  iL  42  ;  Dion,  Ivii ;  Bayle,  ^n. 
Vh.  Hut.) 

ARCHELAUS  the  Milesian,  an  eminent  philoBopher  of 
the  lonie  sohoid»  and  the  lait  who  ]sended  m  it  in  diieet 


suooession  bam  Thales.  He  raeoeedad  Dioganei  ApoUo 

niatesas  the  recognised  leader  of  that  sohool;  and  was  the 
pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  the  predecessor  of  Diogenes.  Re- 
moving to  Athens,  he  left  no  one  to  occimy  his  chair ;  and 
it  may  be  from  this  circumstance,  or  ftomms  having  taught 
publicly  what  Anaxagoras  only  taught  in  private  (fiir 
Anaxagoras  clearly  taught  the  same  or  similar  doctrines 
before  him),  that  Archelaus  is  said  to  luve  transferred  the 
Ionic  school  of  philosophy  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
popular,  and  numbered  Socrates,  and  aooording  to  some 
authorities,  Euripides,  among  his  heavers.  He  was  called 
*  physicns,'  either  hecause  physical  doctrines  formed  the  most 
prominent  part  of  his  system,  m:  beoaose  he  was  the  first 
who  openly  taught  in  Athens  the  ^ysical  doctrines  of  Uie 
Ionic  school;  utd  SnidasiaTi^  that  ob  composed  a  work  on 
physics  (owfroEi  ^tHnoXoTtdv). 

His  principal  ^Ktrines,  so  &r  aa  we  u»  aegnainted  with 
them,  are  tb^  : — 

The  principles  of  all  things  he  taught  to  be  air  and  infi- 
nity iri  Jixitfiovf.  What  he  meant  by  infini^  is  a  question 
which  Bnicker,  in  bis  history  of  t^tient  philosophy,  proibsaea 
himself  unable  to  decide.  Some,  however  (as  Plutarch, 
Ptac.  PkUo*.  L  3),  say  that  he  suppled  infinite  air,  by  its 
rarefaction  and  condensation,  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things. 

The  principle  of  motion  he  defined  to  be  the  mutual 
secession  of  hot  and  otdd :  the  hot  being  in  motion,  and  the 
cold  stationary. 

The  sun  be  thought  to  be  the  largest  of  the  stars;  the 
earth  round  or  egg-ehaped,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  uni* 
verse. 

He  taught  that  men  and  animals  wwe  originallf  geno 
rated  out  of  mud  or  slime  by  the  heat  of  tiw  earth,  and  ha 
attributed  mind  to  both  alike. 

He  taught,  like  his  master,  Anaxagoras,  that  everything 
was  made  up  of  small  parts  similar  to  itsdf  as  wood  m 
atoms  of  wood,  metal  of  atoms  of  metal,  bon  of  atoms  of 
bone,  &c. 

Speech  he  defined  to  be  motion  of  the  air;  but  this  eor 
reot  view  is  also  attributed  to  Anaxagoras. 

He  maintained  the  dangerous  dioctrine,  that  just  and 
unjust  are  produced  entirely  by  law ;  and  that,  anterior  to 
law,  nothing  is  eitiier  one  or  the  other.  It  ai^>ears  probable 
thatl^  law  ne  meant  solely  human  institutuiiu ;  but  we  do 
not  know  eDoogh  of  his  doctriiw  to  assert  pMitivelj  that 
he  meaal  to  exaude  a  nxaal  law  of  conseienoe  derived  from 
the  Deity. 

Aroheiaas  seems  to  have  commenced  teaching  at  Athens 
about  B.C.  450,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
visit  U  Anaxagoras  to  that  city  (see  Clinton  on  that  year) 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  we  do  not  find  eleany  laid 
down.  (Di(^.  Laert. ;  Bruekw.  ffut.  PAifofc  vdtL  p.518 } 
Fabricius,  Bibl  Gr.) 

ARCHELA'US,  bishon  of  Carrhn  in  Mesopotamia,  is 
remarkable  only  for  his  dispute  mth.  the  heretic.  Manes, 
about  A.D.  278.  He  published  the  controversy  in  two  books, 
entitled  Acta  IHfputatimu^_&a.,  in  Syriao,  which  were 
translated  into  CHreek  by  Hegemonius.  A  ficagment  of 
tiiis  work  is  extant,  edited  by  Valeaiua,  in  the  notea  to 
his  Socrates  (pp.  197.203,  lib.!,  c.  22);  and  again  io  a  mora 
complete  form  ey  Zacoagnioa,  in  his  *  Collectanea  Honu- 
mentorum  veterum  Ecclesim  Chtecee,*  Rom.  1698.  (Fabri- 
cius, Bibl.  Gr.) 

ARCHELAOJS.  the  second  son  of  the  fifth  wife  of 
Herod  the  Great :  his  mother,  Malthaka,  was  a  Samaritan. 
His  father's  last  will  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne.  Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Herod,  a.d.  3,  he  exercised  the 
regal  power,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  till  his  nomination 
should  be  oonfirmed  by  the  Roman  emperor.  As  soon  as 
he  had  celebrated  tiie  obsequies  of  his  father,  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  people.  The  Jewish  nation  having  ^mf 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  Herod,  received  with  joy  the  &it 
promises  which  the  uncertainty  of  Roman  favour  extmted, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  from  the  policy  of  Ar- 
chelaus. But  before  he  xaceived  the  imperial  sanction  to 
his  authwi^,  he  gave  abnndant  proof  of  a  temper  as  cmel 
and  a  purpose  as  ^numical,  aa  those  which  had  characte- 
rized his  fethra's  reign.  On  the  feast  of  the  Passover  a  num- 
ber of  fiustious  Jews  stationed  themselves  in  the  temple,  and 
instigated  the  populace  to  demand  that  Archelaus  should 
avenge  the  death  of  two  favourite  teachers  who  were  ex»- 
cutea  during  Herod's  reign  for  having  destroyed  a  golden 
eagle.  Atuidans  sent  a  party  of  bis  guards  to  seixe  the 
ringlsadfln,  but  the  rabble  ki^  most  of  Ig'^l^^ 
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thto  he  employed  the  whole  force  of  Ms  arms  against  the 
rioters,  and  3000  of  them  vere  massacred.  The  rest  escaped 
to  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

Archelaus  presented  himself  in  person  before  Augustus 
at  Rome,  and  solicited  the  ratification  of  his  power  on  the 
grounds  of  being  the  successor  appmntcd  by  his  father, 
and  of  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  customs  and  govern- 
ment. His  claim  was  disputed  by  many  members  of  his 
^mily.  who  prodnoad  a  fbrmer  testament  of  Herod,  in  which 
Antipas  was  named  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Petitions  against 
his  appointment  were  also  presented  to  the  emperor  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  who  deprecated  the  confirmation  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Archdaus,  on  toe  ground  of  his  having  already  exer- 
cised imnstice  cruelty,  and  they  requested  an  alteration 
in  the  form  of  goTemment.  Archelaus  was  also  accused  of 
retaining  the  legacies  of  Herod.  The  emperor  gave  a  patient 
hearing  to  all  parties.  He  considered  tnat  it  would  be  im- 
politic to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Jews,  but  be  placed 
only  the  districts  of  Judsa  Proper,  Idumsii,  and  Samaria, 
forming  about  half  of  the  dominions  of  Herod,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Archelaus.  The  rest,  with  some  small  excep- 
tions, was  divided  between  Herod  Antipas  and  Philip.  These 
three  princes  were  not  called  kings  but  ethnarcfas,  and  their 
territories  wen  not  called  kingdcmiB  but  ethnarchies.  Arche- 
laus built  the  city  called  after  his  own  name,  Aichelais.  We 
learn  from  Josepttus  (ed.  Hudson,  i.  865),  that  Archelais  was 
built  before  the  tenth  yearof  Arcbelaus's  reign.  He  married 
Glaphyra,  widow  of  his  brother  Alexander,  by  whom  she  had 
children :  this  was  a  direct  Tiolation  of  the  Jewish  laws.  Irri- 
tated by  his  conduct,  and  weaiy  of  the  oppressive  tyranny  of 
his  administration,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Arche- 
laus the  Jews  again  appealed  to  Augustus.  Then-  complaints 
appearing  well  founded,  and  being  accompanied  by  accounts 
of  frequent  insurrections,  the  emperor  dispossessed  Arche- 
taos  of  his  authority,  banished  him  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and 
confiscated  his  property.  It  is  supposed  that  he  ended  his 
(ton  in  the  |dac8  a  his  exile,  leavmg  no  poster!^. 

To  undeatand  the  hutory  of  Arohelaos  in  connexion 
with  precediugand subwcjiient  events,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  Josephus,  On  th«  Jaath  ffar,  from  book  i  chapter  28, 
to  book  it.  chapter  8 ;  and  the  Antiquit,  book  xyii.  Com- 
pue  'i3  I^ITDI^*  «d.  Breithaupt,  v.  35,  from  page  497 
to  528,  and  also  page  564. 

archen»(5ltz,  johann  wilhelm  von, 

was  bom  at  Danzig  in  1 745.  He  entered  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  the  whole  of  the  seven 
years'  war,  and  was  made  a  captain.  He  afterwards  retired 
from  the  service,  and  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of 
Europe,  and  fit  last  settled  at  Hamburg,  where  he  published 
several  works,  which  became  very  poptuar  in  Germany.  The 
first  work  that  estabhahed  his  literary  reputation  was  bis 
England  vnd  JtaUm,  published  in  1 785,  in  whidi  he  rave, 
not  the  journal  of  a  tour,  hut  a^elhodical  description  en  the 
two  ocnmtries,  especially  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
moral  features,  and  their  politicd  instttutions.  The  part 
concerning  England  is  the  most  elaborate,  and  may  be  con- 
udered  upon  the  whole  as  one  of  the  most  detailed  accounts 
of  this  country  given  by  a  foreigner.  Archenboltz  had 
viuted  England  repeatedly  and  stayed  there  nearly  six 
years  between  1769  to  1779.  tie  had  been  likewise  several 
times  in  Italy,  and  hdA  resided  there  about  three  years. 
He  dedicated  his  book  to  his  friend  Wieland,  who  was  then 
at  Weimar.  The  work  went  through  several  editions,  and 
was  translated  into  French.  In  the  preface  to  the  second 
German  edition,  1 787,  Archenboltz  replied  to  the  charges  of 
injustice  and  asperity  towards  Italy  with  which  he  had  been 
reproached.  In  fact  he  had  placed  in  juxtaposition  two 
countries  widely  dissimilar ;  he  had  viewed  Italy  w^  the 
eyo  of  a  political  and  moral  idiihnopher,  rather  than  wiUi 
that  of  a  poet,  or  painter,  or  classical  scholar,  and  the  point 
of  view  wnich  he  chose  waA  the  most  unfttvourable  to  that 
country.  Italy  has  changed  considerably  since  that  time, 
and  manv  of  Archenholtz's  observations  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable. Archenholti's  admiration  oi  England,  on  the  other 
side,  displeased  many  persons  on  the  continent;  he  can- 
not, however,  be  called  a  blind  admirer,  for  he  points  out 
many  faults  in  the  English  institutions  at  that  period, 
and  exposes  with  no  sparing  hand  the  vices  and  follies  of 
London.  The  next  work  of  Archenboltz  was  a.  History  qf 
the  Seven  Yean'  War,  in  which  be  collected  the  information 
scattered  through  many  memoirs  and  records  of  those  me- 
morable campaigns,  and  especially  cmuulted  the  valuable 
woik  of  M^jor  Tempelhof  of  iStit  Pmuian  artillery. 


ckichte  det  Siebenjiihn^  Kri£g*t  published  at  Berlin  in 
1785.  But  these  wwe  professional  w^ks,  and  Archenholtz's 
object  was  to  write  a  history  suited  to  the  common  reader. 
His  Seven  Years'  War  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1788. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  ProfesMV  Reichara,  *  for  die 
benefit,'  as  the  Pn^ssor  states.  *  of  readm  of  other  coun- 
tries who  were  unaoquunted  with  the  German  langnam 
and  published  at  Baireuth  in  1792.  under  the  title  oflfft 
toria  BdU  Septenms  in  Qermania.  Archenboltz  next  wrote 
a  history  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  restorer  of  Swedish  inde- 
pendence, preceded  Iqr  a  summary  of  the  history  of  Swe- 
den from  the  oldest  reunrds  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  prosecuting  his  researches  on  this  subject 
he  nonsuited  the  old  Swedish  and  Danish  chroniclers 
and  his  work  is  valued  for  its  accuracy.  It  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  1801,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Gui- 
tave  Vasa,  2  vols.  8vo.  1803.  Archenboltz  wrote  also 
several  other  minor  works.  About  the  time  of  the  French 
revolution,  he  became  editor  of  the  Minerva,,  a  German 
literary  journal,  published  at  Hamburg,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  fer  many  years.  lu  the  number  for 
February,  1793,  Arefaenholtz  warmly  remonstrated  against 
the  imprisonment  <^  General  La  Fayette,  who,  having 
escaped  from  ^e  proscription  of  the  French  terrorists,  was 
arrested  by  the  allies  and  confined  in  the  fiMtcess  of  Olmutz 
in  Moravia.   Archenholtz  died  in  1812. 

ARCHER  iTixotes,  Cuv.),in  zoology,  a  gennsof  acan- 
tfaopterygious  fishes,  belonging  to  the  family  sqiiam^n- 
nm,  or  those  which  are  distinguished  by  hanng,  not  only 
the  soft  pprts,  but  often  the  very  spines  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  covered  with  scales  like  toe  rest  of  the  body,  and 
not  always  very  easily  distinguished  from  it.  Though  the 
ungle  species  upon  which  this  genus  is  founded  baa  been 
long  known  to  naturalists,  and  described  under  the  various 
names  of  Scarus  schlosseri,  Sciesna  jaeulatrix,  Labnu  so- 
^tortus,  and  CotM  cAotaFevt,  by  the  different  writers  on 
ichthyology,  yet  it  was  left  fer  ^ron  Cuvier  to  prant  out  iti 
appnn>riate  generic  characters,  and  to  distin^oish  It  de- 
fimtely  from  the  different  groups  widi  which  it  had  bem 
previously  confounded.  These  cnaractecs  are  found  in  dw 
short  and  compressed  form  of  the  body ;  in  the  draval  fin 
being  situated  very  far  back,  provided  with  very  strong 
spines,  and  like  the  anal,  which  is  placed  very  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it,  covered  on  its  soft  parts  with  large  tou^  scales ; 
in  the  short,  depressed  shape  of  the  muzzle,  and  in  the 
length  of  the  under  jaw,  which  oonsidorably  surpasses  the 
upper,  and  entails  upon  the  animal  the  singular  nabit  from 
which  it  has  derived  the  name  of  the  archer.  The  gills  have 
six  branchiostegous  rays ;  the  teeth  are  small,  sharp,  and 
dispersed  over  the  jaws,  tongue,  and  palate ;  the  stomach  is 
short  and  broad,  the  air-blaidder  large,  and  the  pylonis  pro- 
vided with  twelve  cCBcal  dppendios.  The  only  known 
qiedesu 

The  Toxotes  jaeukdor  of  Cnvier,  which  is  found  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  hag  been  long  celebrated  for  the  sin- 
gular instinct  which  it  displays  in  catching  flies  and  other 
insects  which  are  its  prey.  Comparatively  speaking,  there 
are  very  few  species  among  the  numerous  class  of  fishes 
distinguished  by  superiority  of  instinct  or  address:  bat 
the  very  rarity  of  their  occurrence  makes  the  partial  in- 
stances which  are  occasionally  met  with  still  mca«  remark- 
able, and  among  these  the  means  which  the  archer  and  a 
spedes  of  chcBtixlon  (C  Rostratus)  employ  for  procuring  food 
are  entitled  to  especial  notice.  The  tubular  form  of  the 
mouth  in  these  animals  permits  them  to  squirt  or  project 
small  quantities  of  water  to  some  distance,  and  with  consi- 
derable force ;  when,  therefore,  the  archer  perceives  a  lly  or 
other  insect  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  aquatic  plants 
which  overhang  or  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  it 
pnyects,  or,  as  it  were,  shoots  a  single  drop,  not  direeUy  to- 
wards the  insect,  but  obliquely  upwards,  in  such  a  mannei 
as  to  strike  it  in  felling,  thus  preventing  it  from  perceiving 
its  duiger  and  escaping  in  time.  With  such  accuracy  is  the 
aim  taken,  ^at  though  frequently  prqected  to  the  height 
of  four  or  five  feet,  the  drop  seldom  rails  to  hit  the  mark 
and  precipitate  the  insect  into  the  water,  where  it  is,  of 
course,  within  reach  of  the  archer.  The  fish  itself  is  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  marked  on  the  back  wiA  ive  brown 
.  spots. 

ARCHERY,  the  art  of  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
With  respect  to  the  origin  of  archery,  the  use  of  the  bow  mar 
he  traced  to  the  remotest  _ai*.tiquity,  ^dJt.  occurs  in  the 
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huhuT  of  mauy  diSerent  nationti ;  but  some  people,  tiie  an- 
twit  Britons  Ktr  iostauce,  did  not  use  the  buw.  The  firvt 
notice  which  we  And  of  it  is  in  Genesis  (xxi.  20],  wh«e 
it  IB  said  thai  Ishmael  the  son  of  Abraham  *  dwelt  in  the 
irildemesa  and  became  an  archer :'  a  bow-shot  too  is  men- 
tioned in  an  earlier  verse  of  the  same  chapter  as  a  measure 
of  distance.  In  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  Apollo  armed 
wiUi  the  bow  and  arrow  (Homer,  Iliad,  i.  45),  and  Her- 
cules aliio,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey  {^\.  606j.  The  use 
of  these  weapons  we  may  therefore  conclude  to  be  of  very 
high  antiquity  among  the  Greeks.  In  the  war  of  Troy,  the 
main  force  of  the  Greeks  appean  to  have  consisted  of  soldiers 
who  had  heavy  defensiive  armour;  but  the  soldiers  of  Phi- 
loctetes  were  archers.  The  Cretans  maintained  their  repu- 
tation a?  skilful  bowmen  to  a  late  period  in  their  history ; 
and  we  find  Meriones,  the  companion  of  the  Cretan  king 
Idomeneus,  carryinj;  off  the  prize  from  Teucer  himsetf 
illiad,  xxiii.  ti82).  Teucer,  the  brother  of  Ajax,  who  came 
fr«a  the  island  of  Salamis,  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  which  appear  however  to  have  been  considered 
less  tionourable  weapons  than  die  spear  and  sword.  Ulysses 
in  the  lUad  fights  with  the  spear  and  sword,  but  in  the 
Odyuey  wo  find  the  strength  of  the  suitors  tested  by  the 
bow  which  Ulys»es  had  left  at  home,  and  which  he  after- 
wards uses  against  his  domestic  enemies. 

In  the  later  times  of  Greece,  archers  formed  a  part  of  the 
light-armed  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sagittarii 
among  the  Romans  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the  Ve- 
lites.  Procopius  records  it  as  a  great  improvement  when 
the  Roman  auxiliaries  were  instructed  to  draw  the  right 
hand  to  the  ear.  But  the  practice  itself  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity,  as  we  see  in  the  representations  of  the  sea-fight 
on  uie  walls  of  Medinet-Habou,  at  Thebes  in  E^pt. 
(Egypte,  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.)  It  was  also,  as  we  learn  nom 
Procopius,  the  foshion  with  the  antwnt  Feroans. 


The  time  when  the  use  of  the  long-bow  commenced  in 
Bneland,  as  a  militaiy  weapon,  is  unknown.  That  which 
thai  Normans  used  at  me  battle  of  Haatings  was  the  afbalest 
or  en»s-boto.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  if.  we  find  several 
ftete  recorded  which  show  the  continuance  of  the  use  of 
the  erofts-bow ;  and  in  that  of  Henry  III.  we  find  cross  bow- 
men forming  the  vanguard  of  the  army.  As  a  military 
weapon  of  England,  the  arbalest,  in  all  probability,  was  last 
naea  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  in  1485,  though  as  late  as 
1572  Queen  Elizabeth  engaged  by  treaty  to  supply  the  King 
<rf  France  with  6000  men,  armed  partly  with  long,  partly 
with  cross  bows.  It  was  also  used  on  the  Continent  in  the 
vara  of  the  si^^Jeenth  century. 

from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  mention  of  the  lon^- 
Amo  becoiiit9>  trequent  in  our  history.  At  Cr^cy,  at  Poic- 
tiers,  and  at  Agincoui  ^  ta  well  as  in  several  battles  which 
vrere  gamed  over  the  Scotcn,  tne  victory  is  ascribed  to  the 
Snslish  bowmen :  and  it  is  particularly  noticed  tiiat  at 
Omv  the  tain,  which  had  alackened  tiie  strings  of  the 
Oanoeae  enjua-bowib  had  not  weakened  the  effiict  of  the 
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long-bows  which  our  countrymen  used.  Edward  ITI.  on 
joined  the  use  of  the  long  bow  in  two  precepts  addreiu«ed  to 
tie  sheriff}  of  oountias  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  an 
art  was  passed  to  compel  all  se^i-ants  to  shoot  with  it  on 
Sundays  and  holidays.  By  Che  7  Hen.  IV.  the  heads  of 
arrows  were  to  be  well  boiled  or  brazed,  and  hardeneil  at 
the  points  with  steel;  all  heads  otherwise  manufactured 
were  to  be  fbrfeited,  and  the  makers  imprisoned :  all  arrow- 
beads,  moreover,  were  to  be  markod  with  the  maker's  name. 
Henry  V.  ordered  the  sheriffs  of  several  counties  to  pro- 
cure feathcra  from  the  wings  of  geese,  pickmf^  six  from 
each  goose.  Two  feathers  in  an  arrow  were  to  be  wiute,  and 
one  brown  or  grey ;  and  this  difierence  in  colour  informed 
the  archer  in  an  instant  how  to  place  the  arrow.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  an  act  passed  ordaining  that  eveiy 
Englishman  should  have  a  bow  of  his  own  height;  and 
butts  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  in  every  township  for 
the  inhabitants  to  shoot  at  on  feast  days;  and  if  any 
neglected  to  use  his  bow,  the  penalty  of  a  halfpenny  was 
incurred.  An  act,  l  Richard  III.,  complains,  that  by  the 
seditious  oonfederaey  of  Lombards  using  divers  ports  of  this 
realm,  bow-staves  were  raised  to  an  outrageous  price ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  eight  pounds  a  hundred,  whereas  they  were  wont 
to  be  sold  at  forty  shillings.  This  act  provided  that  ten 
bow-staves  ^ould  be  imported  with  every  butt  of  malmsey 
or  Tyre  wines,  brought  by  the  merchants  trading  from  Venice 
to  England,  under  a  penalty  of  1 3«.  4d.  for  every  butt  ctf 
the  said  wines  in  case  of  neglect.  By  6  Henry  VIII.,  chap, 
2,  all  male  servants  were  to  provide  themselves  with  one 
bow  and  four  arrows,  which  their  master  was  to  pay  for, 
stopping  the  purchase-money  out  of  their  wages.  Another 
statute,  enjoining  the  use  of  atttbery  more  extensively,  was 
passed  in  33  Henry  VIII.  It  ordained  that  every  man 
under  sixty,  except  spiritual  men.  justices,  &c.,  should  use 
shooting  with  the  long-bow,  and  have  a  bow  and  arrows 
oontinually  in  his  bouse;  that  be  should  provide  bows 
and  arrows  for  his  servants  and  diildren ;  that  every  ser- 
vant, above  seventeen  and  under  wxty  years  of  age,  should 
pay  6s.  8d.  if  he  was  without  a  bow  and  arrows  for  one 
month.  The  inbabitents  of  every  city,  town,  and  place  were 
to  erect  butts,  and  practise  shooting  on  holidays,  and  at 
eveiy  other  convenient  time.  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons 
before  King  Edward  VI.,  published  in  1549,  enforced  the 
practice  of  archery  from  the  pulpit  *  Men  of  England  iii 
times  post,'  he  says, '  when  they  would  exercise  themselves 
(for  we  must  needs  have  some  recreation,  our  bodies  cannot 
endure  without  some  exercise),  they  were  wont  to  go  abroad 
in  the  fields  of  shooting,  but  now  it  is  turned  into  glosing, 
gulUng,  and  whoring  within  the  house.  The  art  of  shooting 
hath  been  in  times  past  much  esteemed  in  this  realm ;  it  u 
a  gift  of  God  that  he  hath  given  us  to  eioel  all  other  nations 
withal ;  it  hath  been  God's  instrument  whereby  he  hath 
given  us  many  victcHies  against  our  enemies.  But  now  we 
have  taken  up  whoring  in  towns  instead  of  shooting  in  -the 
fields.  A  wondrous  thing,  that  so  excellent  a  gift  of  God 
should  be  so  little  esteemed  1  I  desire  you,  my  lords,  even 
as  ye  love  the  honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  intend  to  re- 
move his  indignation,  let  there  be  sent  forth  some  proclama- 
tion, some  sharp  proclamation  to  the  justices  of  peace :  for 
tney  do  not  theu:  duty.  Justices  now  be  no  justices ;  there 
be  many  good  acts  made  for  this  matter  already.  Charge 
them  upon  their  allegiance  that  this  singular  benefit  of 
God  may  be  practised,  and  that  it  be  not  turned  into 
bowling,  glosing,  and  whoring  within  the  towns :  for  they 
he  ne^gent  in  executing  these  laws  of  shooting.  In  my 
time,  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot,  aa 
to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  I  think  other  men  did 
their  children.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my 
body  in  my  bow,  and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as 
other  nations  do,  hut  with  strength  of  the  body.  I  had  my 
bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age  and  strength ;  as  I 
increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger:  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  be 
brought  up  in  it.  It  is  a  godly  art,  a  wholesome  kind  of 
exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic'  Holinshed 
reports  that  Henry  VIII.  shot  as  well  as  any  of  his  guards. 

The  encouragement  thus  given  to  shooting  with  the  long- 
bow caused  archery  to  become  a  fashionable  amusement 
after  the  bow  bad  ceased  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
war.  Edward  VI.  was  fond  of  this  exercise ;  and  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  by  King 
Charles  I.  Thin  monarch  issued  a  pEQclamation,ia  the 
eighth  year  of  his  reign,  Hji^i^t^j^i^fif|^(i^ |@[idon 
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fiom  being  w  inclosed  u  '  to  interrupt  the  neeesaaiy  and 
profitable  exercise  of  Bhoptinfl.'  He  u  also  represented  in 
the  frontispiece  of  MarUiam  s  Art  qf  Ardiery,  1634,  in  the 
dress  and  attitude  of  a  bowman.  Public  exhibitions  <tf 
Aooting  Tritih  the  bow  were  continued  in  the  reigns  of  Kong 
Clurles  n.  and  King  Jamefll.;  and  an  areher's  division, 
at  least  till  within  theas  few  yewv,  Ibrmed  a  branch  of  the 
Art^ery  Company. 

The  most  important  socie^  of  this  kind  now  existing  is 
*  The  Royal  Company  of  Archeis.  the  King's  body-guard 
of  Scotland.'  The  exact  time  of  its  imtitution  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  referred  by  the  Scottish  antiquaries  to  the  reign  of 
their  James  I.,  when  a  commisaion  being  appointed  to  over- 
see and  enforce  the  exercise  of  archery  in  different  counties 
of  that  kingdom,  the  most  expert  bowmen  were  selected 
from  the  mass  of  those  raised,  to  form  a  bodv-guard  for  the 
king  on  perilous  occasions;  and  are  statea  to  have  eon- 
ducted  themselves  with  skUl,  loyalty,  and  courage.  The 
rank  of  the  King's  body-puard  for  Scotland  was  understood 
frran  tradition  to  be  vested  in  the  Royal  Company,  and  they 
aoewdingly  claimed  the  honour  of  acting  in  thia  eapaci^  to 
his  m^esty  King  George  IV.  on  the  ocoasioo  of  bis  vint 
to  Soottand  in  1 822.  They  attended  his  mi^'esty  at  court  and 
on  aU  state  ceremonies  during  his  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visit  to  Hopetoun  House,  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  London.  The  captain-general  has 
since  been  appointed  gold-stick  tot  Scotland,  and  the  Royal 
Company  now  forms  part  of  the  household. 

From  their  own  minutes,  still  extant,  it  appeaia  that  an 
act  of  the  privy  council  of  Scotland  was  passed  in  1677,  con- 
ferring on  this  body  the  name  and  title  of  '  His  Majesty's 
Company  of  Archers,*  and  granting  a  sum  of  money  Ua  a 
piece  of  plate  to  be  shot  rar  as  a  prize.  No  permanent 
king's  prize,  however,  was  established  till  1788,  when  a 
sum  of  money  waa  nnnted  by  King  George  III.  to  be  shot 
for  annually,  vrith  i»ich  a  pieoe  «  plate  was  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

During  the  Revolution  (rf168B  &e  Royal  Ccanmny  wen 
opposed  to  the  principles  then  eapoiued,  and  were  all  but  sup- 
pressed. On  Queen  Anno's  succession  they  were  revived,  and 
in  1703  received  a  royal  charter  confirming  all  their  former 
rights  and  privileges,  and  conferring  others  upon  them. 
The  affairs  of  the  Royal  Company,  which  now  consists  of 
about  500  membera,  are  managed  by  a  council  of  seven« 
who  are  chosen  annually  by  the  members  at  lar^,  and  in 
whom  is  vested  the  power  of  receiving  or  reacting  candi- 
dates for  admission,  and  of  appointing  the  ofilcm  of  the 
company  oivil  and  military.  Ilie  field  unif(»'m  of  the  Royal 
Company  is  of  dark  green  cloth,  faced  with  black  braiding, 
with  a  narrow  stripe  of  crimson  velvet  in  the  centre.  The 
hat  is  of  I2u  same  colour,  with  a  handsome  meddUw  in 
front,  and  a  plume  of  black  feathers.  They  haw  ttro 
standards.  New  coloura,  as  well  as  a  conQrmatian  of  the 
Royal  Company  to  be  the  kill's  body-guard  for  Scotland, 
have  been  given  to  them  by  Kuig  Williiun  IV. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  tha  revival  of  archery  as  a  general 
amusement  waa  attempted,  nndei  the  patronage  of  the  then 
Prince  of  Wales;  and  at  that  time,  and  subsequoitly,  nume- 
rous societies  of  archwa  were  formiiDd,  many  of  which  printed 
their  rules  and  ordsn.  Some  few,  it  is  believed,  are  itfll  in 
cKistence. 

The  more  curious  books  on  the  subject  of  archery  are 
Ascham's  Toxophiltu,  4to^  1545,  1571,  1589;  Certain 
Ducourget,  toritten  by  Sir  John  Smythe,  Knight,  amcermng 
the  Long  Sow,  at  also  the  great  Si^dencie,  Excellenci^, 
and  wonderful  Effect*  f^f  Ardure,  8k.,  4ta-.  London.  1590 ; 
A  Bri^  Treatiee  to  prove  the  Neceseitie  and  Exc^lenee 
^  Uuqf  Areherie,  by  R.  S..  4to.,  London,  1596 ;  Nead'i 
DotMe-Armed  Man,  4to..  London,  1625:  Harkhuu's  Art 
of  Archerie^  8vo^  London,  1634  ;  and  wood's  Soumetn'e 
Ohry,  8V0.,  1682.  To  these  may  he  added,  the  Ayme  for 
Kmburie  Ardiere,  12mo.,  I<oadon,  1628;  and  the  Ayme 
for  the  Arehert  qf  St  Qeorg^e  FS^b,  8vo.,  1 664. 

The  distance  to  which  an  arrow  i»>uld  be  shot  from  the 
long-bow  depended  much  upon  the  strength  and  art  of  the 
bowman ;  but,  in  general,  the  distance  was  reckoned  from 
eleven  to  twelve  score  yards.  In  1794,  the  Turkish  am- 
bassador's secretary,  in  a  field  behind  Bedford  Square,  near 
the  Toxophilite  ground,  with  a  Turkish  bow  and  arrow,  shot 
415  yards  partly  against  the  vrind,  and  482  yards  with  the 
wind.  He  said  that.the  then  grand  sultan  shot  500yards, 
which  was  the  greatest  perlhrmanoe  of  the  modern  Turks ; 
but  that  pillar*  stood  on  a  plain  near  Constantinople,  com- 


memorating ancient  distances  about  800  yards.  The  Bam 
de  Tott  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  Paris,  ITSfi,  torn.  iL,  p.  107 
'  Les  empereuts  Turce  ont  eu  presque  tous  la  vanity  oe  prf. 
tendre  X  ce  genre  de  c£l£brit&'  *  Nearly  all  the  Tuiiidi 
emnorots  have  had  tiie  vanity  of  wishing  to  acquire  dw 
kina  of  eelelnity.' 

Atcbam  has  enumerated  fifteen  sorts  of  wood,  of  iriwfa 
arrows  were  made  in  England  in  his  time,  namely,  bnttS, 
turkiewood,  fiisticke,  sugoeheste,  hardbeame,  byrais,  bAb 
oak.  service-tree,  alder,  Uackthom,  beach,  elder,  aspa,  ud 
salow.  Of  these,  asp  and  ash  w«re  pruierred  to  the  rat, 
the  one  for  target-shooting,  the  other  for  war.  WhistW 
arrows  have  been  once  or  twice  found  on  fields  of  battlen 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  They  were  chiefly  used,  it  is  be> 
lievedi  for  giving  signals  in  the  night.  The  Chinese  hm 
used  whisthng  arrovrs  from  time  immemorial.  The  urowi 
shot  from  cross-bows  were  called  quarrels,  or  bolts.  They 
were  usually  headed  with  a  large  aquare  pyramid  of  ina; 
but  had  sometimes  other  forms  nven  to  them. 

¥ot  many  of  the  materials  of  uiis  article,  westeiiidehtad 
to  Banington's  (Xeervationt  on  the  Practice  t^fAr^en  m 
Engiandt  printed  in  the  Ardinologia ;  and  to  the  late  Ibi. 
Banks's  Manuscript  Collections  on  Ardury,  preserved  ia 
the  British  Museum. 

ARCHES,  COURT  OF,  is  the  supreme  court  of  appnl 
in  the  arohbishoprie  of  Canterbury.  It  derives  its  name 
from  having  formerly  been  held  in  the  ^urch  of  St.  Muv 
le  Bow  ide  Arci^m),  from  which  place  it  was  remom 
about  the  year  1567  to  the  Common  Hall  of  Doctors' Codk 
mons,  where  it  is  now  held.  The  acting  judse  of  the 
court  is  termed  Official  Principal  of  the  Court  a  Archei. 
or  more  commonly  Dean  of  tne  Arches.  This  court  hu 
ordinary  jurisdiction  in  all  spiritual  causes  arising  within 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow  and  twelve  other  pariiha, 
which  are  called  a  deanery,  and  are  exempt  from  the  aQtl»- 
rity  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  Conrt  of  Aiehet  hu 
also  a  general  appellate  jurisdiction  in  eccdesiastioal  oanw 
arinng  within  the  province  of  CantMbury,  and  it  hai  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction  on  subtraction  of-  legaCT  given  by  iriDi 
proved  in  the  prerogative  court  that  province.  The  Diu 
of  the  Arches  for  the  time  being  is  president  (tf  the  College 
of  Doctors  of  Law  practising  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Adm- 
ralty  Courts,  incorprnvted  by  royal  charter  in  1768,  and  the 
advocates  and  proctors  who  practise  in  these  courts  reeeire 
their  admission  in  the  Arches  Court.  The  judge  is  the 
deputy  of  the  archbishop,  who  is,  in  legal  considerattm,  the 
judge  of  the  court.  The  Dean  of  Arches  has  always  been 
selected  from  the  College  of  Advocates.  There  are  fimi 
terms  in  each  year,  and  four  sessions  in  each  term.  Cuues 
are  conducted  by  libel  {libeUue,  a  Uttle  book)  and  answers, « 
by  articles,  accorainc  to  their  respective  nature.  Reapooin 
pleas  are  termed  alwgations.  Depositions  of  wUneMt  m 
taken  in  private  h^  examiners  of  the  oonrt  appmnted  tt  Ati 
purpose  by  the  registrar,  with  ^  approb^iim  and  sanetiaiiil 
thejudge  and  archbishop.  Theevidoioebeingreadeitiwrltt' 
fore  trial  by  the  judge,  or  read  ovm>  at  the  toul,  and  the  csie 
argued  by  counsel,  judgment  is  pronounced  in  open  oonrt. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards,  reports  of  deciawu 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  have  oeen  laid  before  thepublit, 
which  was  not  the  case  formerly.  Execution  of  the  Bentoice 
may  be  enforced  by  the  compulaory  process  of  contumacf, 
significavit,  and  attachment.  An  appeal  lay  from  this  court 
to  the  Court  of  Delegates,  or  more  sti^ctiy  to  the  king  in 
chancery  (st.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19),  by  whom  del^sta 
were  appointed  to  hear  eadi  cause,  the  ^peal  being  to  lun 
as  head  of  the  church  in  plaoe  of  the  l^ipe.  By  S  and  S 
Wm.  IV.  c.  98,  n^>eals  are  transferred  Smm  the  Coot  d 
Delegates  to  tlw  fci^g  in  oounefl.  Ihe  eodesiastieal  ooorii 
are  competent  to  entotain  oiminal  proceedings  m  evtalB 
cases,  and  also  to  take  cognkuwe  of  omum  ofdsAinstia; 
far  which  last  offence  |iw  HI  ml  WBTe  fimnerly  directed  to  do 
penance,  but  this  has  very  iwvly  been  required  by  dw 
Arches  Court  of  late  years.  There  is  no  salary  otacM 
to  the  offlne  of  judge;  and  his  income  arising  from  ftes.  M 
also  that  of  the  registrar,  is  venr  small.  Cw  judge  bia 
for  many  years  presided  in  the  Arches  and  in  the  Pierogf 
tive  Courts.  It  is  understoed  tidat  a  measure  is  in 
ration  by  which  this  court,  in  common  with  all  theMClsM- 
astical  courts,  will  be  much  modified 

A'RCHIAS.  A.  LICI'NIUS,  a  Greek  poet  of  ADliseli 
in  Syria,  whose  name  would  never  have  reached  us  M 
for  the  beautiful  oratim  of  Cioero,  proimDoed  n  his  de- 
fence. We  cannot,  however,  rcigardh^  him  as  anything  ehs 
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thm  a  fly  preiwwd  fa  imbtr .  noruftwalneUnadtodiinK 
ftoagh  m  vu  die  intiintte  IHend  of  mw  iUnstrious  men 
at  Room,  and  nw  leBuns  to  Cicero  in  Greek  philosophy 
and  itotoru)  {Ar<^  e.  i.).  that  his  talents  were  of  that  high 
orderwhiehCiceroTOuldhaTe  us  believe.  He  had  undartaken 
to  eelebrat^  in  verse,  the  event  in  the  orator'i  histMT 
— theoonspiraoy  of  Catiline— and  nothing  more  wai  required 
to  gain  good-will  of  that  great  though  vain  man.  Arohiaa 
eame  to  Rome  in  the  consulship  of  Mariug  and  Lutatios 
Catolns,  B.C.  103,  and  lost  no  time  in  recommending  him- 
self to  these  leadins  persons  by  a  poem  in  celebration  of 
their  victories  over  the  Cimbri.  He  was,  in  &et,  ^e  poet- 
lanreat  of  those  days :  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lucul- 
hii,  and  we  And  him  chanting  the  praises  of  that  luzu- 
riotu  Roman  in  a  poem  on  the  Mitnridatio  war.  It  was 
chiefly  Uuou^  the  ii^uenoe  of  Lncnllua  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  die  fVeedom  <tf  Heraclea.  one  of  the  most  powers 
fill  Greek  cities  in  flie  south  of  Italj,  and  one  whose  otixena 
vaze  entitled  to  all  the  privilege  of  Romans.  It  was  thus 
that  Arehias  became  a  naturaUzed  citizen  of  Rome.  "Why 
a  certain  Gratius  should  have  contested  this  right,  we  have 
no  meam  oi  discovering ;  but  as  the  public  archives  of 
Heraclea  had  been  destroyed  hj  Are,  Arcbiaa  was  unable 
to  produce  any  legal  document  in  proof  of  his  claim.  The 
result  of  the  trial,  which  took  place  at  least  after  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  b.c.  63,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  thejury  restated  the  eloquent  harangue  of  the  orator  and 
the  influence  of  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  If  we  could  be 
eertain  that  the  epigrams  published  under  his  name,  in 
the  Antholagia  Gtcbco,  were  his  productions,  we  should 
feel  satisQea  that  we  had  justly  appreciated  his  character. 
They  are  in  general  below  mediocrity,  but  as  there  were 
WTeral  the  same  name  as  the  poet,  we  cannot  decide 
to  whom  they  really  belong.  These  epigrams  have  been 
piihlisbed  aeparately  by  Ilmn*  Animatken.  Hittor.  et  Cri- 
He.  in  CHc.  Orat.  pro  Ardua,  Erihrdt,  1 797 ;  wad  by  Hillse- 
mann,  in  his  edition  itf  Ctcero't  Oration  for  Arehias,  Lemgo, 
1800,  8vo.  We  may  observe,  that  lately  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  this  oration  of  Cicero  in  defence  fA 
Arehias  is  not  genuine;  but  we  think  that  the  discovery  by 
Angelo  Mai.  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  of  a  com- 
mentoiy  on  the  oration  by  Asconius  Pedianus.  who  flou- 
rished X.D.  30.  puts  the  matter  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 
(See  the  work  to  which  we  allude  by  Schroeter,  Oratio 
qua  yulgo  feriur  pro  Archia  rec.  masque  Observationas 
adjecit.  Lips.  1818 ;  and  the  opposite  view  of  the  question 
by  Plata,  in  the  Krit.  Bibliothek  von  Seebode,  1820.) 

ARCHIA'TER  (in  Greek  apxi^rpec),  an  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  on  physicians  in  the  times  of  the  Roman 
•mperon^  and  still  employed  m  some  of  the  continental 
countries.  Fhysiciana  genwally  occupied  a  very  subot^- 
nate  statiin  in  Roane  during  the  r^publicaa  period;  in  faot, 
no  well-educated  medical  men  existed  among  the  Romans 
at  that  time ;  and  the  Greek  pbysidans  who  went  to  Rome 
were  not  at  first  favourably  received.  JuUus  Cmar  at 
len^  bestowed  the  li^itB  of  Roman  citizenship  on  the 
fineign  physicians  practising  at  Rome ;  and  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  after  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness,  not 
only  conferred  on  iiis  own  physician,  Antonius  Musa,  the 
honours  of  knighthood,  but  is  said  to  have  exempted  all 
physicians  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  pubhc 
burdens.  The  Emperor  Nero  first  gave  the  title  Arcniater 
(chief  qf  the  pkynaans)  to  his  medical  attendant,  Androma- 
ohuB  the  elder,  well  known  as  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated 
emnpound  preparation  called  Theriaca.  It  is  p^robable  that 
the  Emperor  only  intended  to  ei^reu,  by  this  title,  the  con- 
atdention  in  which  he  held  his  own  phyaioian ;  but  it  appears 
th^  soon  afterwards,  the  Anihiatri  were  diargedwith  some 
kind  of  Bupwmtendenoa  over  &e  medical  professini.  Thus 
Galen  says  of  Andiwnaohus :  "  It  ^ipeais  to  me  that  he 
was  appouitad  by  the  emprarar  at  that  time  to  reign  over 
us ;"  and  we  also  find  that  the  word  Archiater  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  the  words  superpositus  medicontm, 
'  etqierintendent  of  the  phvsiciaiu.'  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, the  rank  or  office  oi  the  Archiatri  seems  to  have  under- 
(jone  some  change ;  and  we  find  two  classes  of  them  dis- 
tinguished, viz.,  me  Archiatri  of  cities,  and  those  of  the  court. 
The  first  law  regarding  the  Archiatri  of  cities  (Archiatri 
populares)  was  given  by  Antoninus  Pius.  He  ordered  each 
smaller  town  to  nave  five,  the  lai^r  seven,  and  the  largest 
dtisa  to  have  ten  physicians,  distinguished  by  the  a^ve 
name,  and  wholly  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes  and 
pnUie  Inudens :  tiius  it  appears  that  the  exemption  of  all 


praetitbnen,  if  It  ever  nlilidt  was  Ibond  too  exteniiM  % 
privilege.  At  Roma,  then  wmiHirteen  Archiatri  appointsd 
for  the  diftient  distriets  of  ^  eity,  besides  one  for  the  veabU 
virgins,  and  another  finr  the  gymnasia :  they  were  deoted  by 
the  (dtiiens  and  proprietors,  and  approved  by  their  eof- 
leagues.  In  later  times,  the  Archiatri  of  a  higher  imnfc 
appear  to  have  had  the  sanation  of  the  emperor ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  some  sort  of  examination  was  also 
requisite  for  their  admission.  Besides  enjoying  the  privi- 
le^  alluded  to.  the  Archiatri  derived  from  the  towns  cer- 
tain remunerations  in  kind  {annonaria  commoda),  as  well 
as  salaries.  It  was  their  business  to  treat  poor  patients  gra- 
tuitously, but  in  treating  other  persons  they  were  authorized 
to  take  fees  like  their  professional  brethren.  They  formed 
medical  committees  or  colleges  in  each  city,  and  superin- 
tended the  public  health,  and  the  state  of  the  medicid  pro- 
fession, and  they  dso  taught  the  principles  and  praclioe 
of  me^eine.  ^ni  a  detuee  of  Constantino  the  Great  says, 
*'  We  radar  rewards  and  salaries  to  be  given  to  them,  that 
they  may  fte  more  readOv  imbue  many  pupils  with  liberal 
studies  and  the  said  arts.'  There  is  a  variety  of  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  Archiatri,  shewing  that  the  Romans  regarded 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession  as  deserving  and 
requiring  the  attention  and  protecting  care  of  government 
The  physicians  attached  to  the  imperial  court  took  die  title 
of  Arcbiatri  of  the  palace,  and  also  formed  a  corporation, 
with  certain  rights,  privileges,  and  distinctions  of  tank, 
which  became  more  important  during  the  reigns  of  the  later 
emperors,  when  stirict  rules  of  precedency  were  established 
for  all  persons  connected  with  the  court  and  government. 
The  Count  of  the  Archiatri  was  a  " vir  speSabilis"  and 
equal  in  rank  to  the  dukes  and  to  the  vicars  of  the  emperor. 

In  modem  times,  ibe  name  of  Arehiater  has,  in  imitation 
of  Uu  antient  fitsbion,  sometimes  been  assumed  by  phy- 
sicians holding  puMio  appointments  in  cities,  but  more  fre- 
quently by  the  physicians  of  kings  and  princes.  In  Smdeu 
and  Denmark,  however,  the  dignity  of  Arehiater  stOl  exists* 
as  the  highest  honour  conferred  on  medical  men:  in  Sweden 
there  are  only  two  Archiatri,  who  act  as  physicians  to  the 

/kCHIDA'MUS.  Five  kings  of  Sparta  are  known  to  ns 
by  this  name.  They  were  of  the  royal  line  of  the  ProoUdn. 
and  were  not  the  least  distinguished  of  their  femily.  The 
first  lived  befbre  the  historical  age  of  Sparta,  and  his  name, 
mentioned  b^  Herodotus  (viii.  131),  is  the  only  memorial 
left  of  his  existence. 

ARCHIDA'MDS  11..  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  when  his  grandfether,  Leotychides.  was 
banished  from  Sparta  for  allowine  his  military  proceedings 
in  Thessaly  to  be  fafluenced  by  a  oribe  from  bis  opponents. 
Atdiidamus  reigned  from  b.c.  469  to  427 ;  and  his  eha- 
raetw,  as  drawn  by  Thucydides  and  Diodmnu,  exhibits 
sU  the  peeuliar  features  ci  the  Dorie  race.  Prudence 
and  foresight,  steadiness  of  ipurpose,  and  gravity  of  de- 
portment, are  the  more  prominent  qualities  which  be  dis- 
plays. It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  464) 
that  Sparta  was  nearly  annihilated  by  the  violence  of  an 
earthquake,  an  opportunity  which  the  Messenians  did  not 
fail  joyfully  to  seize,  with  the  hope  of  regaining  their 
independence.  The  presence  of  mind  displayed  by  Arohi- 
damus  on  this  occasion  saved  what  remained  of  the  city 
from  the  luinds  of  an  exasperated  fee ;  but  it  was  not  tm 
ten  years  had  elapsed,  that  this  Third  Mes&enian  War,  as  it 
is  called,  was  brought  to  a  close,  when  the  Messenians  eva- 
cuated their  citadel,  I&ome.  (Diod.  Sic  xi.  64.  Thucyd. 
i.  103.)  On  the  ^art  which  Arehidammi  took  in  the  affairs 
of  his  country,  hutory  is  silent  for  a  Ions  succession  of 
years ;  nor  does  his  name  a^ain  appear  tul  we  fhid  him 
pleading  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  important  council  hdd 
by  the  Xacedsemoniana  before  thc^  resolved  on  the  PeU»- 
ponnesian  war.  His  voice  was  not  listened  to  by  his  country- 
men, and  a  declaration  of  war  was  the  result  of  their  delibe- 
ration (B.C.  431).  So  much  confidence,  however,  had  they 
that  he  would  perform  his  duty,  that  they  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  to  be  led  against  the  Athenians.  He  was 
tiieir  general  also  in  their  second  (b.c.  430)  and  third  ex- 
peditions (B.C.  428) ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  his  pro< 
ceedings  in  the  war,  as  they  bad  little  effect  in  deciding  the 
contest  He  was  succeedeid  by  bis  son  Agis  II,.  probably 
in  B.C.  427.    (Thucyd.  i.  79,  ii.  10-20,  71,  iu.  1.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  III.,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Agesi- 
laus,  succeeded  his  &ther  b.c.  361.  and-died  B.C.  3^.  We 
And  him  m  conmiand  of[^izip^>)^^(&jt^l@^p^  hi* 
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father's  lifetime,  B.C.  367,  and  nining  a  battle  against 
the  Arcadians  and  Ai^iani,  which  is  known  in  history  as 
the  tearUti  victory  ir^v  aSaxpvv  /tAx^v)-  Not  one  of  the 
Spartans  fell,  while  a  very  lajtf^  number  of  the  enemy  were 
cut  to  pieces.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  vii.  1.  28-32.)  In  the  sacred 
war,  which  broke  out  h.c.  396,  in  consequence  of  the  seizure 
of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phociana,  it  would  appear 
that  Arrhidaraus  gare  at  least  secret  support  to  Philomelus, 
the  general  of  Uiat  people ;  but  when  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
last  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  the  name  of  Arehidamus 
does  not  appear.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other  fact  mentioned 
nspectiuK  nim,  except  that  he  was  soit  (b.c>  338)  to  Italy 
to  assist  uie  inhabitants  of  Tatentum*  then  engaged  in  war 
with  their  neishhours  the  Lucanians.  He  feU  fighting 
bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops;  and  a  statue  was  erected 
to  his  honour,  at  Olympia,  by  his  countrymen.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Agls  III.  (Died.  Sic.  xvi.  84,  63; 
Strabo,  vi.  280 ;  Paus.  iii.  10.) 

ARCHIDAMUS  IV.,  the  son  of  Eudamidas,  is  not 
mentionedt  except  by  Plutarch,  who  states  that  he  was 
defeated  (B.C.  296)  by  Demetrius  Poliorceies;  and  Arehi- 
damus v.,  son  of  another  Eudamidas,  was  put  to  death  by 
his  royal  colleague,  Cleomenes  III.,  somewhere  between 
B.C.  2.36-220.  In  him  ended  the  Une  of  the  Proclidse,  for 
though  he  left  five  sons,  they  were  passed  over,  and  Ly- 
curguB,  not  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
(PoTyb.  iv.  2,  v.  37.) 

AkCHI'GENES  of  Apamea,  a  medical  author  and  prac- 
titioner, who  epjt^ed  a  great  reputation  at  Rome  in  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century,  during  the  rei^  of 
the  Emperor  IVajan.  He  must  have  held  a  very  distin- 
guished rank  among  his  contemporaries,  as  appears  from 
several  passages  in  uie  StUtres  of  Jueenal  (vi.  236,  xiii.  98, 
xiv.  259),  in  which  his  name  is  employed  to  denote  a  great 
physician  generally.  Archigenea  followed  the  principles  of 
the  pneumatic  sect,  founded  by  Athenseua  of  Attalia,  and 
is  known  to  have  written  a  considerable  number  of  treatises 
on  patholc^,  the  practice  of  medicine  and  8urg;ery.  His 
works  were  thought  very  highly  of  in  antiquity,  although 
the  author  is  accused  of  the  snme  obscurity  of  style  which 
the  pneumatic  physicuuis  in  general  had  adopted  from  the 
stoic  philosophers,  from  whom  they  also  derived  some  of 
their  principal  doctrines.  Hie  wzitmgs  of  Archigenes  seem 
to  have  existed  till  the  sixfli  century :  but  the  only  remains 
which  we  now  possess  are  frngpoients  contained  in  the 
works  of  Galen,  jStius,  and  Oribasius.  Galen  generally 
quotes  Archigenes  in  oi^er  to  criticise  his  opinions:  iStius 
and  Oribasius  give  more  copious  extracts  from  him.  Some 
of  the  su^^l  fragments  nave  been  collected  byCocchi, 
Graeorvm  CMr.  Ubr  pp.  117,  118,  153.  The  pas- 
sages contained  in  Oribasius  have  been  publitihed  by  De 
Matthiee  (xxi.  Med.  Opusc.  ex  Oribasii  Cod.  Mosquee,  1 808, 
4to.) 

ARCHIL  (also  called  ORCHIL,  in  Chambers's  Diet,  qf 
Arts  and  Sciences),  litmus,  or  tourruole,  is  a  blue  dye  procured 
from  the  roceSa  tinetoria  and  ceanora  iarlarea,  which  are 
lichens  growing  abundantly  in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  The  colouring  matter  of  these  plants  appears  to  be 
a  peculiar  vegetable  principle  which  has  been  called  ery- 
ihHnx:  it  may  be  extracted  either  by  means  of  alcohol  or 
ammonia,  but  the  latter  is  employed  by  those  who  mann- 
faciure  the  colour,  which  is  generally  sold  in  small  flat 
pieces,  and  known  hy  the  name  of  litmus. 

The  blue  colour  of  litmus  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  al- 
cohol :  a  strong  infusion,  when  looked  at  in  mass,  is  purple, 
but  a  diluted  one  is  of  a  pure  blue  colour  by  day-light,  and 
red  by  candle-light.  Acids  redden  the  colour  of  litmus,  and 
this  effect  is  produced  even  by  the  weakest  of  them,  as  car- 
bonic acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  when  mixed  with  the 
latter,  and  kept  for  some  days  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  the 
colour  is  destroyed,  hut  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling, 
the  colour  is  restored.  Sulphureous  acid  and  the  hypo- 
sulphites also  bleach  litmus.  These  eflbcta  Bp[>ear  to  be 
the  result  of  deoxidizement,  for  tiie  blue  colour  is  restored 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Archil  is  em|iloyed  by  chemists  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  acids  in  solution :  for  this  purpose,  the  infusion  or  spiritu- 
ous tincture  is  sometimes  used ;  generally,  however,  paper 
which  ha»  been  dyed  and  dried  is  preferred,  and  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  litmus  paper.  This  test  is  extremely 
sensible:  arcordiufr  to  Mr.  Watt  {Phil.  Tram.  1784),  it  is 
capable  of  detecting  one  grain  of  sulpliuric  acid  when  mixed 
vtth  10iM)00  of  water.  It  may  also  be  used,  when  it  has  teen 


reddened  by  a  weak  acid,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  th« 

alkalis :  these  restore  the  blue  colour  <^  the  litmus  by  satu- 
rating the  acid  which  reddened  it  Archil  is  never  used 
alone  as  a  dye,  on  account  of  its  want  of  permanence.  It  is, 
however,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  and  im* 
proving  the  tints  of  other  dyes,  and  it  imparts  a  bloom 
which  It  is  difficult  to  obtam  from  other  substances. 

ARCHI'LOCHUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyrie 
poets  of  Greece,  who  Uved  at  too  remote  an  age  to  allow  any 
very  satisfactory  account  of  his  private  history  to  reach  us. 
Yet  every  traditionary  foment  respectii^  him  concurs  to 
make  us  believe  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinaty 
men  of  his  time,  whose  hand  was  raised  against  every  one. 
and  whom  all  naturally  feared  and  shunned.  He  wm  son 
of  Telesicles  by  a  slave  Enipo,  and  he  was  bom  in  Pares, 
an  island  of  the  .dSgean  Sea.  The  exact  period  at  which 
be  flouridied  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  antient 
writers,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  different  epochs  in  which 
they  place  him.  By  Herodotus  (i.  12)  and  TaUan  he  is 
made  contemporary  with  Gyges,  King  of  Lydia,  Olympiad  23, 
or  about  b.c.  688 ;  by  Cicero  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus ;  and  by  Com.  Nepos  in  the  reign  of 
TulluB  Hostilius.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  at  the 
period  assigned  to  him  by  the  father  of  history ;  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Cicero  and  Nepos  intend  to  refer  to  the 
same  epoch,  though  they  denote  it  by  two  different  Roman 
kings.  He  was  more  formidabla  with  his  pen  than  with  bis 
sword ;  like  AIcbus  and  Horace,  he  thought  life  prefhrable 
to  honour,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  his  back  on  an  enemy. 
This  event  in  Gas  life  of  Archilochus  took  place,  according  to 
the  old  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  an  expedition  against 
a  people  called  Sai  in  Thrace.     Archilochus,  it 

would  appear,  defended  himself  by  boldly  declaring  that 
it  was  better  to  lose  one's  shield  than  life ;  and  Plutarch,  in 
his  account  of  the  Spartan  republic,  states  that  Archilochus 
was  banished  from  Sparta  for  such  a  remarkable  opinian. 
Others  tell  us  that  his  verses  were  of  so  impure  a  character, 
that  the  Spartans  wisely  interdicted  the  perusal  of  them  by 
their  youth.  We  have  no  difBcultv  in  forming  an  opinion 
respecting  his  style  of  poetry,  from  uie  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  antients ;  it  was  fiill  of  energy,  terse  in  its  language^ 
and  vivid  in  its  imagm.  Of  his  satirical  powers  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained,  if  we  credit  the  story  of  Lycambes.  Be 
had  promised  his  daughter  in  maniage  to  Archilochus.  but 
having  changed  his  intention,  the  poet  directed  such  a 
fearful  satire  against  the  offending  Lycambes,  that  he  found 
no  other  way  of  escape  but  by  hanging  himself,  and  some 
say  bis  three  daughters  followed  his  example.  On  account 
of  his  powers  of  ridicule,  over  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  sufficient  control,  he  was  driven  Uaia  his  country, 
and  his  character  seems  to  have  been  so  well  known,  that 
he  was  always  an  unwelcome  visiter  wherever  he  went. 
He  died  in  a  single  combat  with  one  Corax,  whom  he  had 
probably  provoked  by  his  powers  of  satire,  and  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  compeUed  the  murderer  to  appease  the  manes  of 
Archilochus  by  certain  expiatory  sacrifices.  (Pint.  deSerS; 
Num.  Find.  c.  ]  7.)  It  was  in  Iambic  verse  that  the  poet 
chiefly  excelled ;  he  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  and  was  one  of  the  three  poets  whom  Aristar- 
chus  esteemed  most  highly  in  this  species  of  poetry  (Veil. 
Patero.  i.  5 ;  QuintU.  x.  t).  It  is  aUo  remarked  by  Veil. 
PaterculuB  (i.  5),  that  Homer  and  Archilochus  are  the  only 
poets  who  both  invented  a  peculiar  style  of  poetry  and  car- 
ried it  to  perfection.  Some  specimens  of  Art^hilochus. 
translated  with  much  spirit,  may  be  seen  in  Mertvale's 
Anthology,  London,  1832.  Some  fragments  are  found  in 
the  Analecta  Vet.  Poet.  Gresc.  of  Brunck.  Argeut,  1785, 
and  tbey  are  published  separately  by  Liebel,  BeliguieB 
Arckilochx,  Vienna,  1819,  8vo. ;  afso  in  Gaisford's  Minor 
Greek  Poets,  vol.  i. ;  and  in  Boissonnade's  CtMecHon,  vol.  tv. 
For  his  merits  as  a  writer  the  reader  may  consult  Huch, 
Vertuch  iiber  die  Vi^dimtte  dee  Ardnlocnue  ton  die  So- 
tyve,  Wittenbach,  1767 ;  Memoine  de  I'Aead.  dee  Intcript^ 
torn.  X. 

ARCHIMANDRITE,  the  title  of  a  dignitary  in  the 

monastic  orders  of  the  Greek  church,  answering  to  that  of 
Father  Provincial  among  the  monks  and  friars  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church.  The  archimandrite  is  a  superior 
abbot,  having  under  his  jurisdiction  several  convents  of  the 
same  disti  ict  or  province.  The  Rusnian  church,  u  hich  is  a 
branch  of  the  Greek,  has  its  archimandrites,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  church  in  Hungary  and  other  parts  of  the  Austmo 
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ARCHIME'DES,  tlie  moat  eelelnated  ot  the  Greek  geo- 
meters, and  one  of  tew  men  vhose  writings  form  a 
ttandud  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  jmwress  of  knowledge, 
was  bom  in  Sicily,  in  the  Corinthian  ewmy  of  Syracuse,  in 
the  year  S87  B.C. :  he  was  killed  when  that  town  was  taken 
hy  the  Romans  under  Marcellua,  b.c.  212,  aged  serenty- 
five  years.  Euclid  died  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Atehimedes,  and  ApoUonius  of  Perga  was  about  forty  years 
his  junior.  Eratosthenes  was  bom  about  ten  yean  before 
him. 

The  hfe  of  Archimedes  was  written,  «oeordingtoEutociui» 
his  commentator,  by  HeracUdes,  but  the  work  is  not  come 
down  to  us,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has  been  collected 
from  various  authors,  of  whom  the  principal  are  Polybiua  his 
contemporary,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero.  We,  once  for 
all,  acknowledge  our  obligationB  to  the  life  of  Archimedes  in 
RivauUs  edition  of  his  works,  Paris,  1615;  and  also  to  that 
in  M.  Feyrard'a  translation,  Paris,  1809. 

Archimedes  was  related  to  Hieron,  the  noond  prince  of 
that  name,  who  came  to  the  thnme  of  Syracuse  when  Archi- 
medes was  a  very  younff  man.  The  reign  of  this  prince, 
including  the  time  that  hu  eon  Gekm  also  bore  the  royal  title, 
lasted  about  flfty-flve  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
Archimedes  remuned  at  Syracuse  under  their  patronage.  All 
that  we  know  of  his  life  during  this  period,  independently  of 
the  results  of  his  studies,  of  which  we  shaUpresently  speak, 
is  contained  in  the  following  incidents.  The  well  known 
■tory  of  Hieron's  crown  (w  Colon's  crown,  according  to  some) 
is  as  follows : — Hieron,  or  Gelon,  had  delivered  a  certain 
weight  of  gold  to  a  workman,  to  be  made  into  a  votive 
crown.  The  latter  brought  back  a  crown  of  the  proper 
weight,  which  was  afterwards  suspected  to  have  been  aUoyod 
with  silver.  The  king  asked  Archimedes  how  he  might 
detect  the  cheat :  the  difficulty  being  to  measure  the  bulk 
of  the  crown  without  melting  it  mto  a  regular  figure. 
For  utver  being,  weight  fi>r  weight,  of  greater  bulk  than 
gold,  any  alloy  m  &e  former,  in  place  of  an  equal  weight  of 
tiuB  latter,  would  neeeisarily  increase  the  bulk  of  the  crown. 
While  thinking  on  this  matter,  Archimedes  went  to  bathe, 
and  on  stepping  into  the  hath,  which  was  ftiU,  observed  the 
very  simple  fact,  tluit  a  quantity  of  water,  of  the  tame  bulk 
at  hi*  body,  must  flow  over  before  he  could  immerse  himself. 
It  immediately  straok  him  that  by  immersing  a  weight  of  real 
gold,  equal  to  that  which  the  crown  ought  to  have  contained, 
in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  and  observing  how  much  water  was 
left  when  the  weight  was  taken  out  again,  and  by  afterwards 
doing  the  same  thing  with  the  crown  itself,  he  could  ascer- 
tain whether  the  latter  exceeded  Ae  former  ia.  bulk.  In 
the  words  of  Vitravius. '  As  soon  as  he  )ud  hit  upon  this 
method  of  detection,  he  did  not  wait  a  moment,  but  jumped 
joyfully  out  of  the  bath,  and  ranning  naked  towards  his 
own  house,  called  out  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  fbund 
what  he  sought  For  as  he  ran  he  called  out  in  Greek, 
cSraKo,  f8pir<"i»'  CI  have  found  it.  I  have  found  it).  Accord- 
ing to  Proclos,  Hieron  declared  tiiat  f^m  &at  moment  he 
could  never  refuse  to  believe  anything  that  Archimedes  told 
him.  For  the  method  of  detecting  the  exaot  quantity  of 
sflver  alloy,  see  Gravity,  Sprcific. 

Tbe  a|v>phtbegm  attributed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a  point 
to  stand  upon,  he  could  move  the  world,  arose  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  possible  effects  of  machinery,  and,  however 
it  might  astonish  a  Greek  of  his  day,  would  now  be  readUy 
admitted  to  be  as  theoretically  posnble  as  it  is  practically 
impossible.  He  is  reported  to  have  astonished  the  court  of 
Hiero  by  moving  a  huge  ship,  more  than  usually  loaded, 
with  a  pulley,  or  colleetfon  of  pulleys,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
this  occasion  the  king  pressed  him  to  exert  himself  in  con- 
triving machines  fbr  the  defence  of  the  city. 

He  is  said  to  have  travelled  into  Eirypt,  and  while  there, 
observing  the  necessity  of  raising  the  water  of  the  Nile  to 
points  which  the  river  did  not  reach,  to  have  invented 
the  screw  which  bears  his  name  (see  Screw  or  Archi- 
USDBS).  Athennus,  in  mentioning  this  screw,  sa^s  it  was 
employed  to  drain  the  holds  of  ships.  Diodoras  (i.  34)  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  this  machine,  which  he  calls  xoxXiac, 
was  his  invention.  It  is  certain,  from  the  preface  to  the 
Quadrature  qfthe  Part^ola,  that  Conon  of  Alexandria  was 
well  known  to  Archimedes,  which  ia  some  presumption  in 
favour  of  his  haviiiR  been  in  Egypt. 

After  the  death  of  Hieron.  the  miseonduet  of  his  sneeessor 
Hieronymus.  the  son  of  Gelon,  provoked  a  rebellion,  in 
which  M  was  killed.  The  sueeessfbl  party  sided  with  the 
Cutiiaginians,  and  the  Romans  aeewdingly  dispatched  a 


land  and  naval  armament  against  Syracuse  under  Apoins 
and  Marcellus.  Among  all  tbe  extraordinary  stone*  wEi^ 
have  been  told  of  the  ai^,  so  much  seems  elear: — that  it 
lasted  three  years  in  spite  of  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  the  be 
siegers — ^that  this  suoeessftil  rssistance  was  prindpaDr 
owing  to  the  machines  constructed  by  Arohinwdes— ana 
that  the  city,  efter  tbe  siege  had  been  some  time  converted 
into  a  blockade,  was  finally  taken  hy  surprise,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  besieged  during  the  festival  of  Diana. 
Polybius  statea  that  catapults  and  balists  at  various  sizes 
were  successfully  used  against  the  enemy;  that  in  thdr 
nearer  approach  they  were  galled  by  arrows  shot  not  Mily 
from  the  top  of  tbe  walls,  but  through  port-holes  constructed 
in  numerous  places ;  that  machines,  which  threw  masses 
of  stone  or  lead  of  a  weight  not  less  than  ten  talents,  dis- 
charged their  contents  upon  the  Roman  engines,  which 
had  been  previously  caught  by  ropes ;  that  iron  hands  (or 
hooks)  attached  to  ehimu,  wen  tiuown  ao  as  to  eatidi 
the  prows  <ii  tbe  vessels,  whidi  were  then  overtoroed  by 
the  beueged ;  and  that  the  same  maohines  vera  used  to 
cat^  the  assailants  on  the  land  nde,  and  throw  them  to 
the  ground.  Livy  and  Plutarch  give  much  the  ssme 
account ;  but  tbe  curious  story  of  settiug  the  Roman 
ships  on  fire  by  mimas  is  first  mentioned  by  John  Tzetzes 
ana  Zonaras,  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  dte  Dio- 
doms  and  others  for  the  fact.  But  Galen,  in  tiie  second 
century,  though  he  mentions  that  Archimedes'  set  the 
enemy  s  ships  on  fire,  says  it  was  done  witb  «^a,  which 
may  refer  to  an^  machine  or  contrivance  throwing  lighted 
materials.  Lucian  also,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
mentions  the  burning  of  the  ships,  but  without  saying  hov 
it  was  efieoted.  Montuda  is  of  opinion  that  this  report  arose 
from  iba  joining  ti^ther  d  two  others,  namely,  that  Ar- 
chimedes wrote  a  tzeatise  on  burning  ratiron,  and  that  he 
did  bum  tiie  Roman  ships ;  both  very  erediUe  stories.  But 
their  junetioa  mnst,  in  wa  opinion,  rank  witli  die  mamr 
curious  things  said  of  Archimedes  in  later  ages.  It  is  difll- 
cult  to  say  at  what  period  after  his  death  discoveries  respeot* 
ing  an  illustrious  man  will  stop:  Uius  Rivault,  in  1615,  was 
informed  by  a  very  learned  Greek,  who  had  translated  from 
that  language  the  lives  of  the  Sidlian  martyrs,  that  one  of 
them,  a  lady  named  Lucia,  was  a  descendant  of  Archimedei, 
and  an  ancestress  of  the  Bourbons. 

After  the  storming  of  Syracuse,  Archimedes  was  killed 
by  a  Roman  soldier,  who  did  not  know  who  he  was ;  Mar- 
cellus, it  is  said,  had  given  strict  orders  to  preserve  him 
alive.  According  to  Valerius  Maximus,  when  the  soldier 
asked  who  he  was,  Archimedes,  being  intent  upon  a  pro* 
blem,  begged  that  hii  diagram  might  not  be  disturbed; 
upon  whKUB  the  sddier  ^t  him  to  death.  Accor^ng  to 
anoUier  account,  he  was  m  the  aet  carrying  his  instru- 
ments to  MarceUus,  when  he  was  killed  by  some  soldien 
who  suspected  he  was  concealing  treasure.  At  his  own 
request,  expressed  during  his  life,  a  sphere  inscribed  in  m 
cylinder  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  in  memory  of  his  dis- 
covery that  the  solid  content  of  a  sphere  is  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder.  By  this  mark 
it  was  afterwards  found,  covered  with  weeds,  by  Cioero,  when 
he  was  residing  in  Sicily  as  qiuBstor. 

The  ftime  of  Archimedes  rests  upon  the  extraordinary 
advances  which  he  made,  considering  the  time  in  which  be 
lived,  in  pure  geometry,  in  the  theory  of  equilibrium,  and  in 
numerieal  approximation.  In  the  first,  by  an  aiiom  alreai^ 
mentioned  [see  Arc],  and  a  umilw  one  with  respect  to 
curved  sttrfiwes,and  by  the  method  of  ExHAnsTiONs  (whidi 
see),  he  made  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ttnzional  or  dif- 
ferential calculus  as  can  possibly  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  algebraic  transformations.  In  the  theory  of  mechan  cs, 
he  was  not  only  the  first  but  the  last  of  the  antients  who 
reduced  anything  to  demonstration  fVom  evident  first  prin- 
ciples; indeed,  up  to  the  time  of  Stevinus  and  Galileo,  no 
further  advance  was  made.  We  proceed  to  notice  his 
writings,  stating  vary  briefly  the  most  important  of  Me  own 
ditcooeries  only.  The  works  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
of  which  the  first  seven  are  in  Greek,  are^ — 

1.  Ttvo  Books  on  tke  Sphere  and  Cylinder. — Here  he 
finds  the  surface  of  a  right  cylinder,  a  right  cone,  and  a 
sphere-that  ahemisphere  is  double  of  aome  of  the  same 
base  and  altitude,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cylinder  of  the 
same  bsM  and  altitude—that  the  8urflu»  of  the  circum- 
scribing  cylinder  (the  bases  included)  is  half  as  great  again 
as  the  surfhoe  of  tbe  sphere,  and  oonsequently  that  the  sur- 
fhce  Of  the  cylinder  (not  il^^*ft^ff  ,tiQ^g]|«cily 
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trail  to  that  of  the  sphen — ^he  also  find*  the  lurfBce  of 
imj  gpherical  ae^ent,  and  the  solidity  of  a  spherical  sector. 
In  the  second  book,  he  shows  hov  to  find  a  sphere  equal  to 
a  given  cone  or  cylinder ;  to  cut  it  into  segments  having  a 
given  ratio ;  to  make  a  segment  equal,  either  in  lurfbca  or 
•olidity,  to  one,  and  similar  to  another,  seement.  Also  he 
ihowi  how  to  cut  off  a  segment  which  shall  have  a  given 
ratio  to  its  insciibed  cone. 

a.  On  the  Afeasuremmt  qfthe  CTrcfc.— It  is  here  shown 
that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  which 
has  ttie  circumference  for  its  base  and  the  radius  for  its  alti- 
tude, and  also  that  the  circumference  of  a  circle  exceeds 
three  times  the  diameter  by  a  line  which  is  less  than  10 
parts  out  of  70,  and  greater  than  1 0  parts  ont  of  71,  of  the 
diameter.  This  is  the  celebrated  approximation  of  Archi- 
medes, and  amounts  to  saving  that  the  ratio  of  the  circum- 
ference to  the  diameter  lies  between  3*1428  and  3*1408. 
It  is  now  known  to  be  3*1416  very  nearly. 

3.  On  Conoids  and  Spheroidt.~-By  a  conoid  is  meant  the 
soUd  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  parabola  or  hypertxiU 
about  its  axis.  Spheroid  has  the  usual  meaning.  Archi- 
medes here  shows  that  a  s^ment  (m  part  cut  off  by  a  plane) 
of  a  paraboUe  conoid  is  half  aa  miioh  again  as  its  inscribed 
cone,  whetfier  the  base  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  not, 
the  axis  of  the  conoid  being  the  parallel  to  the  principal 
ftTia  which  paaies  through  the  centre  of  the  base ;  that  all 
segments  of  the  same  conoid,  having  equal  axes,  are  equal ; 
or,  mora  generally,  that  different  segments  of  the  same 
conoid  are  as  the  squares  of  their  axes ;  how  to  find  the 
ratio  of  the  segment  of  an  hyperbolic  conoid  to  its  inscribed 
cone ;  that  any  spheroidal  segment,  having  the  centre  of 
the  spheroid  in  its  base,  is  double  of  its  inscribed  cone ;  and 
generally,  how  to  compare  any  spheroidal  segment  with  its 
mscribea  cone.  In  this  treatise  is  also  shown,  probably  for 
the  first  time,  how  to  find  the  area  of  an  ellipse*  hj  means 
of  that  of  a  circle. 

4.  On  Spirali. — Hie  spbral  of  Archimedes,  the  method  of 
forming  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  his  fiiend 
Conon,  is  ti^us  tnade a  point  moves  uniformly  along  a 
straight  line,  which  straight  line  itself  revolves  uniformly 
about  a  given  point  in  it.  Archimedes  shows  how  to  com- 
pare the  areas  described  by  the  moving  point  in  its  various 
revolutions,  and  various  other  properties,  which  the  little 
importance  of  the  subject  will  excuse  us  fi^m  noticing.  As 
an  effort  of  geometry,  it  is,  however,  not  inferior  to  £e  pre- 
ceding, and  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  his  works. 

5.  Two  Books  on  the  Eqtdlibriim  and  Centre  of  Graviiy 
fif  Plane  Sur/acet.—'The  axiom  on  which  Archimedes  sets 
out  is.  that  equal  weights  suspended  at  equal  distances 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  pivot  are  in  equilibrium.  He  then 
shows  the  well-known  property  of  the  lever : — given  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  whole  j)lane,  and  of  one  of  Its  parts, 
how  to  And  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  remainder — Imw  to 
find  the  centre  of  graviW  of  a  parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapesiom.  In  the  second  book  he  ahowa  bow  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  pambolic  segment,  or  the  diflbrence 
between  two  B^menta  of  the  same  paraboh,  having  di&rent 
bases. 

6.  Ptammitee,  better  known  by  its  Latin  name  Arena- 
fitu. — This  is  a  mathematical  toy,  hut  abounds  in  curious 
information.  It  appears  from  it  that  Archimedes  had 
written  a  system  of  numeration,  in  a  work  addressed  to 
one  Zeuxippus,  resembling  that  of  modem  times  in  hav- 
ing units  of  different  orders  carried  to  a  great  extent — 
that  he  approved  of  the  system  which  he  attributes  to 
Aristarchus,  which  places  the  sun  immovably  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the  earth — that  he  was 
aware  of  some  attempts  having  been  made  to  measure 
^  earth,  wluch,  from  ttieir  result,  as  stated  by  him,  could 
hardly  have  been  those  of  Eratoatlienei— that  no  instru- 
mental means  then  existed  by  which  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  sun  could  be  measured  within  4'— and  that  plane 
trigonometry  was  totally  unknown  at  that  time.  The  object 
of  me  work  is  to  oppose  those  who  held  that  the  grains  of 
■and  on  the  sea-shore  are  either  infinite  in  numwr,  or  at 
least  cannot  be  reckoned.  By  approximately  measuring  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  and  making  arbitrary  suppo- 
sitions as  to  how  many  times  the  real  diameter  is  contamed 
in  the  earth's  distance,  and  this  again  in  the  sphere  of  the 
fixed  stars,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one 
will  assert  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
Kreater  than  10,000,000,000  of  stadia.  Then  supposing  a  sta- 
oinm  to  be  10,000  Anger-breadths,  and  a  sphere,  which  is 


only  the  40di  part  of  a  finger-breadth,  to  contain  aa  many 
aa  64,000  grains,  Archimedes  shows  that  the  number  of 
grains  contained  at  the  same  rate  in  the  whole  apiwn  of 
Uie  fixed  stars  can  be  expressed,  in  hii  system  of  numan- 
tion,  by  a  number  which  in  our  syrtan  ii  losa  than  l  followed 
by  63  ciphers. 

7.  On  the  <htadrature  of  the  oro&ofa.— Anhhnedai 
here  shows  that  any  segment  of  a  parabola  is  four-thirds  of 
a  triangle,  having  the  same  base  and  the  same  altitude. 

8.  Tkoo  Book)  on  Bodies  Jtoating  in  a  ^luid.— This 
work  does  not  exist  in  Greek,  but  was  translated  by  Tar- 
tagUa  ftt)m  a  mutilated  Greek  manuscript :  the  first  book 
was  published  in  1543,  and  both  together  in  1545.  That 
Archimedes  did  write  such  awOTk  is  certain,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  (Casaubon.  p.  54).  These  two  books  contain 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  floating  hody  in  general, 
applied  to  determine  the  poaitions  of  a  spherical  segment 
and  of  a  conoid.  It  is  less  necessary  to  describe  this  book 
particularly  than  any  other,  because,  the  use  of  algebra  ex- 
cepted, it  contains  all  the  oonditimu  of  a  modern  woA  on 
the  same  subject. 

Thore  is  alio  a  book  of  Le/nmai  attributed  to  Anhimedei, 
translated  from  the  Arabic  in  1659,  and  republished  by 
Borelli  in  1661.  Botli  Andiimedes  and  bis  commentator 
Eutocius  refer  to  some  suoh  work ;  but  the  very  common 
character  of  the  contents  of  the  Lemmas  has  led  some  to 
doubt  if  this  was  the  work  in  question. 

The  works  of  Archimedes  are  written  in  Doric  Greek,  the 
prevailing  dialect  in  Sicily.  The  text  is  t<a  the  moat  part 
in  tolerably  good  preservation ;  the  style  is  clear,  and  has 
been  considered  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
Greek  geometers.  His  books  are  mostly  addressed  to  a 
friend  named  Doritheus.  The  dranonstaUions  are  long, 
but  rigorous ;  and  M.  Peyrard,  in  calling  Archimedea  tu 
Homer  of  geometry,  has  made  a  simile  which  is  pei^etly 
admissible  as  to  the  strength  of  piaise  it  conveys,  if  in  no 
other  pdnt  The  eonunentuies  of  Eatodua  which  have 
come  oown  to  uii  are  dusa  on  the  Sphere  mtd  Cj^inder, 
the  MeaeuremeiU  qf  the  drdtt  and  the  B^tmtrium  </ 
Phaes* 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  several  remaining  pointa. 
It  is  known  from  Ptolemy  that  Archimedes  observed  or 
calculated  several  solstices,  for  the  determination  oi  tiie 
length  of  the  year.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  Ant  who 
constructed  a  machine  for  representing  the  motions  of  the 
sun,  moon,  stars,  and  perhape  of  the  {danets.  The  doubt  is 
from  Delambre,  who  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  re- 
membered that  Cicero  (TWc.  Queest^  says  that  Archimedes 
'  luntB,  eolie,  qtdn^ue  errantium,  motus  in  tpharam  iOi- 
gavit'  Papi>u8  cites  a  treatise  of  Archimedes  on  the  con- 
struction of  this  snhere,  as  also  does  Proclus.  A  large  num- 
ber of  works  whion  have  not  come  down  tout  is  attribated  to 
him,  a  list  of  whioh  may  be  found  in  Fabocius ;  particulaity 
a  treatise  <Mi  Burning  mrror»t  and  a  Izeatiae  on  the  Anw> 
bold,  published  at  Louvain  in  1548.  There  is  no  gnat  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  genuineness  <tf  either.  The  antiento 
attributed  to  him  more  than  foz^  mechanical  inventions ; 
among  which  are  the  endless  screw;  the  combinatiHt  of 
puUe^a;  an  hydraulic  organ,  aooording  to  Tertullian;  a 
machine  called  tiie  helix,  or  screw,  for  launching  ships,  ac- 
cording to  Athenaaus ;  and  a  machine  called  loculut,  which 
appears  to  have  oonaiated  of  forty  luecea,  by  the  putting 
together  of  whioh  various  objects  could  be  filmed,  and 
whii^  was  used  by  boys  as  a  sort  of  artificial  memory.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  such  a  descrip- 
tion. This  constant  tendency  to  attribute  inventiona  to 
Archimedea,  sufficiently  shows  the  impression  which  bis 
name  left  on  posterity. 

Amimg  the  yinc^isl  eJitkms  of  the  wwks  of  Archimedes 
we  must  notice  the  psrtial  edition  of  Tartaglia,  Venice, 
1543;  the  first  eunplete  edition,  reviewed  ^  Regiomoo- 
,  taniis,  aeeompanied  oy  the  otnimentary  of  £utocius ;  the 
whole  Greek  and  Latin,  Baale.  1544.  This  last  edition  doea 
not  contain  the  treatise  on  Floating  Bodies,  nor  the  Lemrnm. 
Vossius  states  that  the  manuscr^t  which  had  been  Ivougfat 
from  Constantinople  at  the  fall  of  that  plaee,  was  earned 
into  Gomany  by  Regiomontanus.  There  is  also  an  edition 
by  Commandine,  Venice,  1558,  containing  only  part  of  his 
works;  bv  Rivault,  Paris,  1615,  containing  the  Gtreek  of 
Archimedes  in  the  preliminary  addresses  and  enuneiationi 
only,  the  demonstrations  being  the  Latin  of  Rivault.  except 
in  me  Arenarius,  which  is  complete ;  this  edition  has  been 
much  censured  by  seyor^^mt^  modem^edi^m-  but  Hon 
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taela  and  Vossiiu  unite  in  speaking  well  of  it;  by  Toralli, 
Oxford,  1793,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  ul.  Hie  last  mentioned 
edition  was  purchased  bv  the  UniTersity  <tf  Oxfind  after  the 
deaft  of  the  editcv*  and  is  the  only  one  which  oontains  the 
various  readings.  We  have  also  the  Latin  translatioo  of 
Borelli,  1661 ;  the  paraphrase  of  Hanndieo,  ]S70,the  whole 
edhion  of  wlddi  was  lost  by  shipwreck  except  one  or  two 
ec^nes,  and  which  was  reprinted  in  1681 ;  the  abrid^mt 
(tf  Barrow,  in  1675 ;  and  flnsllv,  the  F^nch  translatioo  of 
Feyrard,  Paris,  1809,  undertaken  at  the  request  ct  the 
Iiutituta,  and  revised  by  Oelambre,  being,  for  public  use, 
by  muefa  the  most  convenient  version  wmch  has  yet  ap- 
peared. A  German  translation  of  all  the  works  of  Archi- 
medes, by  Enist  Nixse,  appeared  at  Streisand  in  1824,  in  4to. 

Montuela  cites  the  following  lives  of  Archimedes :  Hazn- 
ehellt,  NoHne  HwtoritAe  alia  Vita,  dAnMmedet  4to., 
1 736 ;  and  an  unBDisbed  work  of  H.  Bfolot»  iiim,  tb  fJcad. 
du  Btlka  Lettru,  vol.  xv. 

ARCHIPEtiAOO  is  the  common  term  given  to  many 
fdnatera  of  islands:  the  group  generally  known  by  this  name, 
irbm  not  qvalUed  hy  some  word  prefixed,  eontains  those 
idaiids  which  lie  between  the  shores  Grseee  and  Asia 
Minor.  There  are,  however,  other  groups  so  called  in  our 
charts,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Aleutian,  Chagos, 
Soolook  Dangerous,  Queen  Adriaide's,  Corean,  Louisiade 
and  Salomon's,  the  two  last  forming  part  of  Polynesia. 
Hie  origin  of  the  term  Archipelago  appears  rather  doubtful : 
the  seeond  Mrt  of  the  term  certainly  is  petagui,  the  wo,  a 
Greek  and  Latin  word ;  and  the  first  part  is  possibly  a  cor- 
mption  of  JBgmnm.   [See  ^oban  Sba.} 

ARCHIPELAGO,  ALEUTIAN,  or  Fox  Islands,  an 
extensive  group  on  the  N.W.  eoaat  of  Amwioa.  £See 

AuUriAN' ISLAlnM.1 

ARCHIPELAGO,  CHAGOS,  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
extends  from  the  south  end  of  IXego  Garcia  (or  Chagos) 
Island,  in  70S9'  S.  lat..to  the  norOi  end  of  Speaker's  Buk. 
in  ^  40'  a  lat.  and  from  the  meridian  of  7V*  to  77**  S.  It 
ia  oomposed  entirely  of  ooraL  islets,  of  which  Diego  Garcia 
ia  the  latest:  tiieyhave  all  very  deep  water  ck»e  to  them, 
and  are  covered  with  tall  ooooa-nut  trees.  Tbfiae  islands 
•bound  m  land-orabs,  green  turtie,  and  have  a  plentiful 
variety  ai  fish ;  fresh-water  may  be  had  by  digging  eight 
or  ten  feet  deep.  There  is  a  port  in  Diego  Garcia,  which, 
however,  is  dimenlt  of  aooess.  The  tide  rises  from  six  to 
seven  fbet,  and  the  enmnt  generally  sets  duoughdw  group 
to  the  N.W. 

ARCHIPELAGO.  DANGEROUS.  This  appeUation 
has  with  good  reason  been  given  to  a  group  of  half-ibrmed 
islets  m  Um  South  Fadflc  Ocean,  lying  eastward  of  the 
Sodety  Islands,  and  between  the  parallels  of  14"  and  26° 
south.  They  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  probably  many 
yet  remain  undiscovered ;  may  are  nearly  all  of  coral  forma- 
tioiw  and  cwaist  oi  narrow  rilwnds  of  coral  rock,  generally 
describing  a  dreolar  figure,  and  inclonng  a  lagoon,  in  many 
instiiiwm  of  great  dej^.  These  ribands  raxdy  exoead  an 
rievatkmof  ten  ftet  above  the  sea.  and  half  amile  in  Ineadth; 
Hkof  an  have  the  pandanus.  and  some  the  cocoa-nut  tree 
on  Hiem.  The  eastern  side  is  universally  the  better  formed, 
and  oDVNvd  with  vwetation ;  this  is  owing  to  tiie  westerly 
current  caused  by  the  trade-wind,  which  deposits  all  float- 
ing substances,  among  which  are  the  seeds  of  trees,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island. 

Sahu  Rock,  Pitcaim  Island,  and  Gambiei^s  Group,  an 
voteame;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  con- 
wnWons  of  nature  have  given  the  little  zoophyte  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  erect  his  stupendous  straoture.  One  island 
OSlisabeth)  has  attained  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  foet,  is 
fbnned  of  oompaot  oorU,  and  wdleovsnd  with  swdi  stunted 
melation  as  may  be  eiq^eeledftem  the  absenoe  of  good 
■iriL  It  has ne  lagoon;  oeearionaUyinstaneeaoomrring of 
•nan  istanAs  withoot  on^  though  ranlv.  The  aurf;  which 
breaks  vitflentW  overtbmi  on  aU  aides,  IS  the  heat  ssfegoaid 
llsr  ships ;  in  the  night  it  may  be  brard  from  ms.  to  eight 
■lilee  W.  and  is  frequently  seen  by  day  before  the  island  its^ 
unlass  the  Island  is  w^  covered  with  trses.  Half  a  mib 
ftom  the  reef  the  sea  is  flithomless.  The  westsm  sides  are, 
WM  we  have  remuked,  always  hiss  perfitct,  and  some  admit 
«*f  a  pBssi^  for  ehipB  into  the  lagoonst  which  become  safe 
harbours.  They  all  lie  within  the  range  of  the  S.E.  trade- 
wind,  whi(Ai  however  prevails  nearly  east,  but  in  the  winter 
tnonAs  ftere  are  frequent  and  heavy  gales  from  the  weatr 
ward.  Fresh-wuter  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sandy 
bmdL  Kanjr  uvtehabilad.  tfaoagh  tvSbn^  Mtby  tha 


same  race.  Canoes  driven  off  the  Society  Islands  have 
been  the  means  of  peopling  some.  There  is  a  tida-nse  of 
horn  three  to  t3iree  and  a  lulf  feet,  but  the  surf  pie^'ents 
the  diieeticm  of  the  tide  from  being  ascertained.  Plovsrs, 
ringdoves,  curlews,  and  sandlings,  terns,  tropical  birds,  and 
gannets  are  found  among  them ;  and  the  specimens  of  sheUs 
are  various  and  beautifm. 

ARCHIPELAGO,  GRECIAN,  includes  all  the  istonds 
situated  in  Uie  north-eastern  quarter  of  the  Meditenranean 
sea ;  they  are  bounded  by  the  shores  of  Roumelia  (a  ]m- 
vince  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  partly  corresponding  to  &e 
antient  Thraoe)  on  the  north,  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and 
the  Negropont  and  Greece  on  the  west,  comprising  a  portion 
of  sea  which  Ues  in  the  direction  of  N.  by  W.  true,  with  a 
length  of  380  (statute)  mOes  from  Candia  to  the  coast  ot 
Roumelia,  and  a  breadth,  from  the  Negropont  to  the  A^io 
shore,  of  100  miles. 

This  sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  the  islands  were  distributed  into  two  chief 

Snupe :  those  to  the  westward,  now  considered  as  part  cMT 
urope,  were  ealled  Cydades.  frtnn  their  being  auppoaed 
to  lie  in  a  somewhat  circular  form ;  the  smalltt  and  man 
southern  islands  along  the  Asiatic  coast  obtained  the  name 
of  Sporades,  ot  'scattenred  islands.'  Of  the  Cydades  tlie 
principal  are — Elantorin  (1),  Anaphi  (2),  Stanpalia  (3), 
Policandro  (4),  Sikino  (5),  Nio  (6).  Amwgo  (7),  Milo(8^, 
Argentiera  (9),  Siphno  (10),  Pares  (11)  with  the  small 
island  of  Antqnros  near  it,  Naxia  (IS),  Serpho  (13),  Byra 
(14),  Rbenea  (15),  Miconi  (16),  Tino  (17),  Thennia  (18), 
Zea  (19),  Jura  (20),  and  Andros  (21),  Of  the  Sporades 
the  principal  are— Piscopi  (22),  Nisari  (23),  Cos  (34),  Ca- 
lymna  (26),  Patmo  (26),  Nicaria  (27).  There  are  also  on 
Uie  Asiatic  cosst  the  la^  islands  of  Samoa  (28),  Scio  (2S), 
and  Psara  (30).  Farther  to  the  northward  are  Lemnos  (31), 
Imbcos  (32).  Samothraki  (33).  Tenedos  (34),  Mitilin  (36). 
Skyro  (36).  and  &ie  Skiathos  (37)  group  off  the  Tiikiii 
Channd.  Many  of  ttiese  islands  are  n  vowuiio  fonnation ; 
others  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  pore  white  marble, 
of  which  the  Parian,  from  ^utis,  where  it  was  formerly 
most  worked,  is  often  mentioned  by  antimt  writm.  Tbgy 
exist  almost  in  oonntless  numbers;  some  are  beautifiifly 
fortile  and  picturesque,  though  all  the  sniaUer  idands  an 
mere  masses  of  rock,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  productions  of  the  islands  are  wine,  oil,  gum- 
mastic,  raisus,  figs,  silk,  honey,  wax,  olives,  and  various 
fruits,  especially  the  lemon  and  Mange :  cotton  is  grown  in 
small  quantities  at  Milo  and  other  islands,  and  might  be 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  bril- 
liant white  hue.  Some  of  the  larger  islands  contain  sul- 
phur, alum,  iron,  and  ottwr  minerals.  An  extensive  sponge 
fl^Mry  has  also  long  been  established  among  the  Sporadsa, 
which  are  noted  for  their  fine  sponges.  The  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  U  BO  low  an  ebb.  that  ensmeree  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  interehsnge  of  articles  of  duly  oonsnmptiom 
and  is  carried  on  principally  in  small  kaiks.  in  which  the 
inhabitants  push  across  from  one  island  to  another,  certain 
of  always  being  able  to  reach  a  pnt  in  the  event  of  being 
overtaken  bv  bni  weather.  These  fcsSks  are  <^ien  boats, 
sharp  at  each  end,  and  oarrjriug  one  large  spritsail.  part  of 
which  is  always  dragging  in  the  water. 

All  tbo  islands  are  thinly  peopled,  and  some  indeed  may 
scarcely  be  considered  inhabited.  As  their  religion  imposes 
on  the  people  four  lents  a  year,  when  meat  may  not  be 
eatm,  fish  becomes  more  a  necessary  than  a  luxury,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  men  are  employed 
as  fishermen.  There  are,  however,  no  regularly  estaDlished 
fisheries;  the  supplies  are  obtained  by  any  vbo  think  they 
can  make  a  liveutuod  by  fishing  in  theur  small  boats;  nets 
are  nMMt  eunmonly  used,  and  uie  fish  caught  are  chiefly 
brsam  and  mullet,  both  red  and  grey,  which  are  large  and 
well  flavoured,  men  are  a  fine,  hardy,  and  ^hletie 
race,  and  as  thur  insular  position  renders  them  necessarily 
habituated  to  the  sea,  they  are  justly  considered  good  sailors. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  jacket  and  waistcoat,  without 
a  ooUar,  very  AiU  breeches,  with  a  red  sash  round  the  wust, 
a  Huall  red  cap  fitting  close  to  the  crown  of  the  bead,  add 
shoes  resembling  our  slq;>pers :  the  legs  and  throat  are 
generally  bare ;  ney  wear  moustachios,  out  never  beards, 
and  though  they  do  not  shave  the  fore  («rt  of  the  head,  like 
the  Albanians,  yet  the  hair  is  made  to  lie  back,  and  ialls 
down  the  nedc  to  a  ^reat  length.  The  women  are  gene- 
rally oonudered  beautiftil;  in  no  part  of  (3reeoe  does  the 
•hanoter  and  tSBgna^oa  obMryahle  inr-tiw  taat  of  tiu 
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77  EatI  of  OretnwicA. 


[TIh  ■ttHhntotlwUuda  idbitoOw  MiBp.t7B:  tlw MiiBlMn  whkli  •land  aloiio  4«t>ote  deplhi  in  bthomi;  and  400. fiv  buunee, 

denotw  BO  bottom  vfUi  40O  thtfaoias.] 


ftntient  statues  bo  decidedly  show  itself,  and  especially  among 
ibe  G^cladea.  Tbe  women's  dress  is  very  simple ;  the  only 
peouharitv  being  a  long  jacket,  generally  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  a  rea  cap.  When  not  employed  in  thdr  household 
occupations,  which  are  laborious,  their  time  is  taken  up  with 
spinning  cotton,  and  knitting,  or  weaving. 

Their  religion,  like  diat  of  their  countrymen  on  &e  main- 
land, is  of  the  established  Greek  church ;  and  as  they  are 
very  superstitioua,  almost  every  point  of  their  islands  has  its 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  some  saint,  where  the  boatmen  can 
offer  up  their  prayers  or  thank^vings.  In  many  of  the 
islands,  however,  Catholics  are  numerous.  The  difference 
of  faith  provokes  much  jealousy  and  hatred,  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that  during  the  late  war  for  independence,  the  Roman 
CathoUc  portion  of  the  islanders  inclined  rather  to  the 
Turks,  than  to  their  own  countrymen  of  the  Greek  church. 
This  was  more  particularly  the  case  at  Tino  and  Miconi. 

The  mode  of  threshing  is  still  that  mentioned  in  Scripture 
—treading  out  tilie  com  \sj  oxen  yoked  togetiier  and  diiTen 
lound  a  circular  endosure. 

All  thflialands  axe  Ugh*  the  nunmtaini  have  an  avorage 


elevation  of  1500  to  1800  feet,  hut  Mount  Blias  of  Mib  rises 
to  the  height  of  2036  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  tbe 
islands  exhibit,  in  the  remains  of  antiquity  yet  viable,  tnwes 
of  their  form^  prospwity  and  importanoe. 

Tbe  climate  u  mwe  equal  and  temperate  than  that  of  tbe 
surrounding  continents,  the  heats  of  summer  being  tm- 
peied  by  oool  reflreahing  sea-lnveses  and  prevailing  northerir 
winds ;  even  in  the  more  northern  islands  the  winter  n 
never  felt  with  such  severity  as  on  the  neighbonring  main- 
luid.  The  N.E.  or  Etesian  winds,  called  by  the  flBhermeii 
'  Heltem,*  a  corruption  probably  of  mat  ten^,  blow  witb 
great  fury,  especially  about  the  oquinoxes;  tbe  general 
period  of  their  duration  is  three  days.  The  true  wcagouou, 
with  its  oppressive  state  of  atmosphere,  does  sot  blow  in 
the  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obsttv»  the  sea-imeu 
taking  the  direction  of  the  various  gulft  and  mIetM.  thougn 
differing  several  points  in  bearing.  In  winter  the  oa.*; 
gation  of  Uiese  seas  is.  to  say  the  least,  an  ansiou»  ta^fc. 
on  aeooant  of  the  imineroiu  islands  and  rocks,  whicn  uor* 
sioD  sodden  flaws  and  eddies  of  winds,  awl  a  shon.  aa^\ 
oonfliaedaea.  A  remarkable  fMtuxe^*  tbe  vere  great  <W|4ta 
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ofvitir:  aifliedistuweoflessthanamnefiomthesluffe 
there  is  geoenlly  do  bottom  viUi  iSO  to  300  fetiiomB  of  line. 
The  Anuwi  rook*,  10  miles  loaUi'Weat  of  Hilo,  end  the 
Caloyeri.  30  mOea  weit  of  the  touth  ptnnt  6t  Bern,  rise  up 
elmort  perpendieululy,  like  the  coral  reef^  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Throughout  the  Cyelades  more  eq>ecially,  the  Dar^ 
dandles  current  is  felt,  and  sets  itrong  through  the  narrow 
chann^  between  them ;  but  to  the  nwth,  along  the  eoast  of 
Roumelia,  a  kind  of  back  current  sets  to  the  eastward. 

The  riven  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Archipelago 
•re  more  deMrving  of  notice  from  their  classical  associations 
than  from  their  magnitude  or  commercial  importance ;  in- 
deed the  south-western  shoren  offer  nu  river  navigable  even 
for  small  boats.  On  the  coasts  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia, 
and  Thrace,  however,  the  Penaus,  the  Axius,  the  Stiymon, 
and  the  Hehrus,  admit  the  larger  cl«»  of  kalks.  though 
in  all  (tf  them  the  mouth*  are  much  obstructed  by  shoals 
and  ddtaa  of  low  islands.  On  the  Anatio  shore,  ue  Her- 
mm  and  Umnder  are  the  ohief  riven.  Hie  coasts  around 
the  ^gean  are  deeply  indented  with  gul&  of  oonsiderable 
length,  the  principal  o^  which  are  Nauplia,  Egina,  Egripos. 
mucin  Channel  (leading  to  Zeitouni  and  TaUanda).  Sale- 
nica,  Cassandra,  Monte  Santo,  Contessa,  Saros,  Adramytti, 
Smyrna,  Scale  Nova,  Hauan  Kalessi,  and  Boodroon  (or 
Cos).  Some  of  these  are  separated  fVom  each  other  by 
remarkable  peninsulas,  especially  those  of  Pallene,  Sithonia, 
and  Athos,  which  last  is  perhaps  the  boldest  promontory  in 
the  world:  the  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  sides  of  the 
mountain  descend  abruptly  into  an  unfathomable  sea.  [See 
Athos.]  Among  the  chief  mountiuns  in  or  near  the 
^^ean  may  be  noticed  Delphi  in  Eubcsa,  the  mountains 
boraering  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly.  Athos.  and  Elias  in 
the  idand  Milo. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empm  the  islands  Ibrmed  a 
postkm  of  the  eastern  dominini,  and  continued  so  tiU  the 
year  1185,  when  the  Venetians  cultured  Andns,  Lesbos, 
Samoe,  and  Scio,  in  revenge  for  an  attempted  a^tression  of 
the  Emperor  Alexius  on  the  territoriea  of  the  republic.  In 
1307  an  edict  was  tssued  at  Venice,  authorizing  the  nobles 
to  ei^uip  armaments  for  the  reduction  of  portions  of  the 
empire.  Several  of  the  islands  were  thus  taken  possessiou 
of  as  private  estates  by  the  victorious  adventurers;  the  most 
celebrated  among  whom  was  Marco  Sanuto,  who  in  the 
same  year  made  himself  master  of  the  island  of  Naxos, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Naxos.   Having  added  to  his  con- 

2 nest  die  islands  of  Paros,  Antiparos,  Santorin,  Anaphi, 
Lf^ntiera,  Milo,  Sipnno,  and  Policandro.  he  asserted 
his  udc^ndenee  of  Venice,  and  assumed  the  more  compre> 
henuve  title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago. 

S«ne  of  the  other  islands  wne  oecasionally  recaptured 
by  the  Greeks,  but  this  dynasty  oontinned  uninterruptedly 
in  the  same  &mily  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
till  Naxos  fell  into  the  hands  of  Barbarossa,  who,  after 
sacking  the  island,  allowed  John  Cri^.  the  then  reigning 
duke,  to  retain  his  dominions  on  condition  of  becoming 
a  vassal  to  the  Porte.  Barbarossa  plundered  the  other 
islands  which  still  remained  appanages  of  Venetian  noble- 
men. In  1566,  James,  the  twenty-Arst  and  last  duke, 
having  become  a  prisoner  in  the  Seven  Towers,  a  governor 
was  amointed  by  the  sultan,  and  all  the  islands  then  become 
united  under  tl^  dominion  of  Solyman.  It  is  singular  that 
no  one  institution  worth  recording,  and  no  monument  of 
■It,  remain  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  long  period 
irf  the  ducal  SDVunment 

In  1686,  MonM&i  agun  laid  sane  of  the  islands  under 
Uufoniy  contribution  to  Venice,  tiiough  they  were  never 
agam  deUched  from  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  idanda 
were,  however,  entirely  freed  from  the  Turkish  presence  by 
the  expeditions  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  who,  making  fire- 
qnent  descents,  carried  away  into  slaverv  all  the  Mussul- 
man residents,  so  that  the  Pwte  withorew  its  governor 
and  officers,  leaving  them  in  a  manner  independent,  and 
masters  of  the  land,  sulgect  only  to  a  tribute  levied  as 
land  and  capitation  taxes.  For  this  purpose  the  captain 
pasha,  to  whose  pashalik  most  of  the  islands  belonged, 
used  to  make  an  annual  tour  with  the  fleet  in  such  force  as 
to  keep  the  knights  in  awe,  and  enforce  tiie  speedy  ocdlec- 
tion  of  the  taxes. 

The  government  taxes  of  Candia,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Imbros, 
LmiMM,  Mitilhi.  Tenedos,  and  Thaios,  were  set  apart  for 
membencf  the  imperial  Ikmily;  Niearia  and  Samos.  fbr  tiie 
moftij  Andnia.Tino.8oiQkanaSyra.ftro(h«rofliomofUw 
divan.  Inl77O(th0RiiiiiaiiibeoiLinemaitenof iomaofthe 
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Cyclaoes,  which  they  evacaated  by  treMhr  four  veare  after 
ward«.  ThOT  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte  till  the  break- 
ing oat  of  the  revolutiou  in  1821.  shortly  after  which  moat 
of  them  eagerly  emhrat>ed  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  con- 
tributed as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  both  by  men  and 
8hi|».  to  the  squadrons  Qtted  out  at  Hydra  and  Spexzia. 
Their  intr^id  twhaviour  in  their  small  vessels  against  the 
Turkish  Heet  became  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  con- 
tributed greatiy  towards  the  establishment  of  uteir  national 
independence. 

All  the  Cyelades  are  now  a  portion  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, butmobtof  the  other  islands  still  remain  under  the 
Turks.  In  many  of  the  islands  they  build  vessels,  and  in 
Syn,  more  particularly,  there  is  a  large  establishment  for 
ship-building;  their  fir  plank  is  imported  chiefly  from 
IVidste.  Their  models  are  heautiAil,  but  being  hurriedly 
and  dightiy  put  ttwether.  often  with  unseasonedwood,  their 
vessels  do  not  last  loiw.  The  polaooa  rig  is  univeruL 
ARCHIPE'LAGO  CARIBBEAN.  [See  AtiTiLLBS.] 
ARCHIPE'LA(30,  COREAN.  an  extensile  cluater  of 
idands  aa  the  western  coast  of  Corea,  discovered  by  the  Al- 
oeste  in  1816.  They  are  all  high,  rising  like  mountains  from 
the  sea,  and  are  well  wooded  tu  the  summits.  None  of  them 
appear  to  exceed  three  or  four  miles  in  length,  but  all  are  in 
some  degree  cultivated ;  the  fields  are  divi^nl  by  stone  walls. 
From  tlw  tops  of  one  of  the  highest  13S  islands  were  counted, 
forming  a  chain  of  excellent  narbours  communicating  with 
each  other.  They  appeared  to  be  all  inhabited,  and  tiie 
natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland  of  Corea ;  they 
cultivate  com  and  feed  cattle  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  subsist  chiefly  on  fish ;  no  weapons  were  observed 
among  them.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  considerable,  but 
among  so  many  isUnds  the  direction  must  of  course  be 
vaiions.  IW  extend  firom  84°  to  36°  4S'  N.  lat,  and  frinn 
lU"  to  127' W.  long.  (HaU  and  MtJleod.)  FSee  Co£ia.1 
Besides  these  there  are  many  groups  of  iwoids  to  wbien 
the  term  Archipelago  is  applied  by  some  geographers ;  thus 
all  the  islands  to  the  north  and  east  of  Madagascar,  from 
Bourbon  to  the  Seychelles,  and  from  Rodriguez  to  the  main, 
have  been  classed  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ethiopian 
Archipelago.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  are  small 
clusters,  called  George  Third's,  Prince  of  Wales*s,  and  Pitt's 
Archipelagos  [see  Cook,  Vancouver,  Psrousk],  and  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Birmeae  empire,  near  the  Ai^mans,  are 
two  chains  of  small  barren  islands,  called  the  Mergui  and 
Tanasserim  Archipelagos.  The  term  has  also  been  applied 
to  the  Philippines  and  many  other  groups.  A  list  of  twentir- 
six  sToups  culed  ArchipeWos  is  given  in  the  Enqfckpiau 
MiiAodique  (,Q4ogr(gifue  Pkynqw),  most  of  which,  such  as 
the  Axuea,  Caiwries,  &o..  are  as  properly  called  Arohip»< 
lagos  aa  tiioae  here  noticed ;  but  as  they  are  generally  known 
by  other  special  names,  and  not  by  that  of  Arohipelago,  we 
prefer  describing  each  group  under  its  ordinary  appellation. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  GREAT  CYCLADES,  a  group  of 
laige  islands  in  the  south  Pacific,  so  called  by  the  Frendi 
navu;ator  Bougiiinville ;  they  received  from  Cook  the  name 
of  New  Hebrides,  by  which  they  are  now  generally  known. 
[See  Nsw  Hbbridks.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  LACCADIVE,  a  group  of  low 
islands,  opposite  the  Malabar  coast,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  channel  135  miles  wide.  They  are  surrounded  by  and 
interspersed  with  coral  reefo,  which  are  steep,  with  no 
aoundmga  between  them.  Some  of  the  idanoa  are  well 
inhd>ited  and  affin^  good  fresh  water;  they  abound  in 
turtle,  and  are  so  low,  that  at  a  imaU  distance  the  treea 
only  appear  visible  above  ^  water.  There  is  a  rise  of  tide 
of  about  six  feet,  but  the  tides  are  not  regular,  and  the  cur- 
rents are  very  strong ;  the  largest  island  is  about  six  m'des 
long  and  one  broad.  To  the  northward  of  the  group  is  an 
extensive  coral  hank  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  also 
steep.  It  lies  nearly  N.  and  S..  about  sixty-five  miles  in 
length  and  very  narrow.  The  extent  of  the  chain  is  fh>m 
lO^to  1 2P  20'  S.  lat,  and  72°  0'  to  74°  20'  E.  long.  (Hors- 
burgh).   [See  LaccadivksJ^ 

^CHtPE'LAGO,  LOUISIADE,  a  range  of  islands  to 
tiie  8.E.  of  New€iuinea,  about  400  milesin length,  and  160 
at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  largest  islands  do  not  exceed 
thirty  miles  in  length;  they  are  very  high  and  are  covered  with 
wood  from  the  summit  to  the  shore,  ^ey  are  surrounded  by 
aiui  intnqiwied  with  eoral  reeft  and  idets,  which  are  covered 
with  eocoa^nut  trees ;  these  reefSi  ate  steep,  like  all  othen 
of  th*  iuu  fimoatiraL  The  current  sets  thrpu^  the 
diantida  to  the  N.W.  at^^  ||^^^^@^^{^  an 
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bour.  Some  of  the  islands  are  populoua  and  fertile,  but  the. 
oatives  are  warlike  and  treacherous,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
oannibals :  they  are  of  middling  stature,  of  a  copper  colour, 
vi^  vocdly  hair :  th^  tattoo,  and  ^  nearly  naked,  bnt  ara 
Jbnd  of  persinial  ornaments.  The  islands  appear  to  abound 
in  aromatic  plants,  as  most  of  the  articles  obtained  fhim  the 
natives  were  hi^lv  scented.  Their  canoes,  some  of  which 
are  fifty  feet  long,  nave  their  stems  and  steraposts  prolonged 
to  a  great  height;  they  carry  outriggers  and  sails,  and  have 
two  rudders.  In  battle  the  natives  use  slings  chiefly,  but 
also  darts  and  tomahawks,  and  a  wooden  shield  for  defence. 
The  group  is  contained  between  9°  45'  and  12°  south 
lat.,  and  14S°  dtf,  and  15^  40'  east  kng.  (BongainviUe. 
Cook,  &c) 

ARCHIFBOAQO,  MALDIVE,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
to  the  S.W.  of  Ceylon,  a  chain  of  innumerable  low  islands 
and  rocks,  extending  about  470  miles  nearly  on  a  meridian 
line.  The  large  islands  abound  in  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are 
generally  inhabited  \fy  a  race  of  Hindoos,  bnt  moat  of  the 
other  islands  are  mere  baxnn  foA»  and  sand  banks.  The 
greatest  Imadtb  of  the  range  Is  abont  twen^  leagues ;  it 
H  fiirmed  of  large  groups  or  elnster^  called  by  the  natives 
AbiUt.  An  Atoll  is  a  bank  rising  from  an  unfiithomable 
depth  OR  which  islands  and  rocks  are  situated;  these  prevail 
generally  round  the  margin  of  the  bank,  though  many  exist 
within  the  area  thus  formed,  that  is,  the  islands  themselves 
do  not  rise  flrom  the  great  depth,  hut  are  based  on  the  sand- 
hank,  which  affords  anchorage  within  the  area.  There  are 
thirteen  large  Atolls  from  five  to  ten  leagues  in  diameter, 
with  several  other  detached  islands  and  rocks  in  the  channels 
that  separate  them :  some  of  the  chanoels  are  wide  and 
safe,  having  no  soundingstillclose  to  the  reef,  but  within  the 
reefs  there  is  a  moderate  depth  of  water  fit  for  anchorage. 
The  currents  set  strwig  through  the  channels  with  the  pre- 
vailing monsoon.  The  native  boats,  taking  advanta^  of  Uie 
monsoon,  trade  to  Bengal  in  coir,  cowries.  Sec.,  ana  return 
with  rice,  sugar,  and  piece  goods.  The  geographical  position 
is  from  lat.  7°  6'  N.  to  0°  40'  S.,  long.  72°  48'  to  73*  48'  E. 
(Horsburgh).   [See  Maldivbs.] 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  QUEEN  ADELAIDE'S,  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  lies  between  Lord  Nelson's  Strait 
and  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalbaens  on  the 
irestern  side.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the  main 
land  by  an  intricate  channel,  varying  fVom  two  to  five  miles 
in  breadth,  called  Smyth's  Channel.  They  consist  of  nume- 
rous elevated  islands  with  sharp  nigged  peaks  and  serrated 
ridges,  separated  by  narrow  and  deep  passages.  Sir  John 
Narborough  touched  here  in  1670,  and  the  S.W.  island  of 
the  group  still  hears  his  name.  This  Archipelago  is  at 
present  under  examination ;  it  is  contained  between  51°  50' 
and  52°  42'  S.  laC  and  74°  07'  and  75°  10' W.  long. 

ARCHIPE'LAGO.  RECHERCHE  DE  L*.  a  very 
scattered  and  intricate  labyrinth  of  reeft  and  islands  on  the 
sonth  coast  of  New  Holland.  The  largest  island  does  not 
exceed  four  miles  in  length :  they  are  all  barren  and  arid, 
producing  little  vegetation,  and  nothing  esculent  Tliey  have 
attained  some  elevation  from  the  accumulation  of  sand,  like 
the  opposite  coast,  the  approach  to  which  is  thus  rendered 
dangerous.  Wood  and  water,  both  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  procured  on  some  of  the  islands ;  penguins,  seals,  and 
sharks  are  very  numerous;  the  only  qusidruped  seen  b^ 
those  who  have  visited  the  spot  is  the  kangaroo.  This 
group  was  so  named  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1 792,  when  in 
search  of  La  Perouse :  the  largest  and  the  western  portion 
of  the  islands  lies  off  the  bay  of  Esp^ance ;  the  rest  lie 
scattered  to  the  eastward.  The  whole  are  included  between 
the  parallels  of  33°  45'  to  34°  0'  south,  and  meridians  of 
1 21°^35'  to  1 24?  4'  B.  iduHTfOian  Memoir ;  irEntrecttsteaux's 

^[^'hIFBXAGO.  SOLOMON'S,  a  chain  of  large 
islands,  east  of  New  Guinea,  some  of  which  are  sixty  miles 
in  length;  they  are  very  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from  the 
summit  to  the  beach ;  tney  appear  to  he  but  tliinly  inhabited 
by  different  races,  some  very  black  and  others  copper«oloured ; 
the  former  have  soft  wooUy  boir,  the  latter  long  and  black ; 
most  of  them  cut  it  short  round  the  crown.  Tba  men  tattoo 
their  bodies,  and  both  sexes  paint  their  faces ;  the  ears  ore 
pierced  and  the  orifices  distended  by  rings  of  different  kinds, 
and  an  ornament  is  also  worn  through  tbe  septum  of  the 
nose.  Both  sexes  go  entirely  naked,  except  a  scanty  girdle 
round  the  waist.  In  war  tbey  use  bows  and  arrows,  spears 
and  dubs ;  shields  made  of  wicker-work  are  also  used  aa  a 
defence.  Their  canoes  ore  skilfaBy  coubcocted  at  pieces 


neatly  joined  together ;  the  head  and  stem  are  high,  and  in 
general  ornamented  with  mother-of-peari ;  some  cf  tbtm  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  in  lengtn.  and  about  fam  wiAe. 
The  inhabitants  are  treacherous,  arul  said  to  be  eonstan^  at 
war  with  the  neighbouring  islands ;  they  are  supposed  to 
be  cannibals. 

The  group  was  first  discovered  by  Alvaro  de  Hendona  in 
1567,  and  was  again  visited  by  M.  de  Sunille  200  years 
after,  but,  like  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia,  they  have  never 
undergone  a  survey,  thougn  frequently  touched  at  by  vessels 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  Nothing  is  therefore  known  of 
their  government,  religion,  or  customs ;  the  wild  boar  ap- 
pears common,  with  loories,  cockatoos,  and  aquatic  birds: 
there  are  also  lai^e  snakes  and  a  peculiarly  laive  ant  Tbmr 
geographical  position  is  from  lat.  5°  to  II'  S.,  long-  154°40' 
to  1 62^  20'  B.  They  He  parallel  to  the  Louisiades  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction,  and  are  about  240  miles  diMoQt  bom 
that  Archipelago.  (D'Entrecasteaux.) 

ARCHIPE'LAGO,  SOOLOO.  a  group  of  islands,  about 
sixain  number,  lying  between  the  S.W.  point  of  Mindanao, 
and  the  N.E.  point  oir  Borneo,  and  eonsistinff  of  lome  lo^ 
islands,  especially  Sooloo,  Beea,  and  Basseelan,  with  many 
smaller  ones,  and  coral  reefb  so  numerous  as  to  render  the 
navigation  of  the  group  very  dangerous.  All  the  islands 
are  subject  to  a  r^jah,  who  resides  at  Sooloo  town  in  the 
island  of  that  name,  which  is  thir^  miles  long,  twelve 
broad,  and  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants.  The  islands 
are  generally  high,  and  there  are  several  good  harbours ; 
bullocks,  poultry,  and  other  live  stock,  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, may  be  had  in  abundance;  but  the  natives  are 
treacherous,  and  small  vessels  should  be  on  their  guard 
against  attacks.  The  group  is  comprised  between  lat  r  30', 
and  7°  0'  N.,  and  long.  118°  30',  and  122"  30'  E.  See 
Sooloo  (Horsburgh). 

ARCHITECTURE  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  *  tbe 
art  of  building.*  We  shall  presently  examine  in  what  sense 
this  definition  ought  to  be  explained,  and  how  it  ought  to 
be  limited. 

Tbe  Greek  term  for  architect  is  dpxirUrtty  (areAt'ted9s), 
which  we  find  employed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  60.)  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  architect  now  is;  he  informs  us,  that 
Rhoecus,  a  Samian,  was  the  archit&:ton  or  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Samos.  We  thus  learn  from  positive  testi- 
mony, that  before  the  great  buildings  of  Athens  were 
erectoi,  the  term  architect  and  the  profesuon  of  an  architect 
were  dlstincUy  recognized  among  the  Greeks.  But  Hero- 
dotus also  uses  the  word  architecton  in  tbe  passage  just 
referred  to  in  another  sense :  he  appUes  it  to  a  person  who 
made  a  tunnel  by  which  ^e  city  of  Samos  was  supplied  with 
water;  and  this  is  an  instance  in  which  buUdingt  or  ecm- 
etructioTh  properly  speaking,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  employed.  The  great  increase  in  Wivks  of  this  clasa  in 
modem  times  has  led  to  new  deuenation^  such  as  that  of 
civit  engineer,  which  wa  apply  to  tbose  who  construct  artifi- 
cial ports,  roads,  railways,  tunnels,  &c.;  and  though  the 
engineer  may  often  have  occasion  to  btdld,  and  may  also 
wim  propriety  decora^,  common  usage  has  placed  a  deter- 
minate boundary  between  cinl  engineering  and  architecture. 

In  ascertaining  the  present  meaning  of  terms,  it  is  some- 
times useful  and  often  necessary  to  ascend  to  their  primary 
signification,  and  to  trace  their  historical  progress.  The 
Greek  word  arcHi-teclon  signifies  the  chief  fabrxcaior  or 
maker;  and  the  word  tecton  itself  (rfcruv)  appears  to  mean, 
originally,  a  worker  in  toood,  a  carpenter,  a  hoiae-buH^fer, 
&  ship-builder,  Stc  (See  Iliad,  xv.  411;  xxiii.  712;  Od. 
xvii.  384.)  It  is  not,  however,  limited  to  those  who  were 
skilful  in  the  working  of  wooden  materials,  but  whm  coupled 
with  a  quali^ing  term  (as  in  i7.  iv.  110 ;  ^ftnn  to  Ventu, 
1. 13)  it  had  a  more  extensive  si^ficanon.  We  believe 
that  a  &ir  examination  of  the  earliest  uses  of  this  word  win 
lead  to  an  opinion  that  it  signified  primarily  *  a  worker  m 
wood and  consequently  the  Greek  term  architect'^  and 
the  Roman  architectua  (which  is  a  borrowed  word  with  a 
Latin  ending),  would  properly  signify  the  dii^^rrenter. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference,  that  this  primary  sigoification 
of  the  Greek  word  should  have  reference  to  the  materials 
first  employed  in  construction ;  and  it  appears  to  confirm 
the  opinion,  which  is  established  by  other  independent  con- 
siderations, that  the  arckitecture  of  the  Greeks  derived  its 
origin  from  a  construction  in  wood. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  an  exact  meaning  to  the  term 
architecture  by  any  short  definition.  Architecture  is  not 
merely  the  '  art  tn  buildmg,"  or  of^rking  matrriids  of 
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anA*  ibahn,  or  ifame,  into  the  ftmn  of  moondsi  huts,  cbtm* 
and  wallt.  Thus  we  do  not  ubmit  such  mounds  of  earth  as 
that  ot  Alyattes  [see  Alyattis],  or  of  Sitbujy  Hill  near 
Uarlborough,  to  possess  an  architectural  character.  Neither 
are  the  kraals  of  the  Hottentot,  nor  the  rude  huts  of  other 
nations,  entitled  to  this  name,  though  such  habitations 
undoubtedly  have  in  each  nation  a  particular  and  a  tolerably 
uniform  style  of  construction. 

An  excavation  in  a  rock  is  not  an  architectural  work, 
unless  it  possess  a  certain  symmetry  and  certain  ornaments 
which  characterize  other  similar  works,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
reiar  it  to  some  class  or  kind  of  oonstructiou.  Where  such 
instances  of  excavations  occur,  the  ornamental  or  architec- 
tural part  is  obviously  only  the  copy  of  models  in  wood  or 
stooe  previously  raected  on  the  earth.  Such  is  the  character 
of  the  Toek  temples  oS  Elephanta,  and  the  rock-cut  tombs 
or  tomples  in  Nubia.  The  ntda  Pelasgio  or  Cyclopian  walls 
of  Tinns  in  the  PelopMinesua,  and  other  aimflar  atmetures 
in  Ituy,  possess  a  disttnotiTC  character,  which  is  seen  in  a 
more  advanced  and  improved  state  in  &e  military  fortifl- 
catioDi  of  Myoenn,  where  we  find  also  the  oldest  instance, 
aa  far  as  we  know,  now  existing  in  Europe,  of  a  construction 
in  stone  combined  with  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  We 
refer  to  the  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief,  oommonly  called 
lions,  which  stand  over  the  ffreat  gatewajr.  But  neiuer  are 
these  buildings  included  in  uie  term  architecture,  aa  we  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

Tbe  existing  monuments  in  Great  Britain  which  are 
supposed  to  be  anterior  to  tbe  l^maii  invasion  of  tUs  island, 
are  classed,  whether  oocrectly  or  not  we  shall  noi  here  in- 
quln,  under  the  general  term  of  Druidioal  or  Celtto.  Ilw 
moat  remarkable  of  these  monuments,  both  for  preservatimi 
and  arrangement,  is  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain  in 
Wiltsbira  Hem  we  find  stones,  some  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  forming  a  series 
of  concentric  circles.  They  are  not  mnrclv  rude  masses,  like 
those  of  Avebury  near  Silbury  Hill,  but  tney  have  evidently 
undergone  some  shaping  and  rubbing  down  so  as  to  form 
tolerably  regular  pamlolopipedons.  We  here  observe  also 
two  stones  placed  upright,  like  posts  or  pillars,  and  another 
large  stone  placed  over  them  like  an  architrave  or  Untel : 
the  lintel  is  also  secured  by  means  of  mortises  and  tenons : 
«ll  this  indicates  certainly  a  regular  principle  uf  construc- 
tion. But,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inquirers  who  are, 
perhus,  disposed  to  over-value  Celtic  remains,  can  any 
caxefw  antiquarian  trace  the  forms  of  our  oldest  churches 
and  other  antient  edifices,  to  the  rude  masses  of  the  British 
nonuments  in  this  island  ?  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that  the 
Soman*  introduced  into  Sn^dand  their  own  principles  of 
buildiag;  and  it  is  equally  oemonsteaUe  thai,  wita  the 
azoeptian,  probably,  (tf  the  arch,  Roman  architecture,  as  it 
is  known  to  us,  both  from  existing  spe^ras  and  written 
books,  ia  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; it  was  probably  introduced  among  the  Romans 

Greeks,  and  oertainly  generally  practised  by  them  even 
UD^  the  emperors.  [See  Apoi.LOi>OBUS.]  If  we  then 
trace  the  progress  of  architectural  construction  from  the 
Greeks,  through  the  Romans,  to  its  introduction  into  western 
Eurt^M,  we  may  fairly  assert  that  the  tenu  arckUeotwi,  in 
its  ttricteit  sense,  implies  the  adaptation  of  Grecian  models 
to  the  buildings  <^  our  own  times. 

A  tmilding  may  be  well  arran^ad  for  all  purposes  of  mere 
Movenieneik  but  in  this  ease  it  is  not  an  anhitootuial 
flOiiBtnwtion.  The  progress  which  the  arts  have  made  in 
ine4e«  timaa  haa  taw^U  us  to  combine  internal  oon- 
Tenience  and  fitness  witbbeaulgrof  eZtemal  form,  and  with 
durabili^.  If  theextemal  arrangement  of  a  buildingshould 
in  eempounded  of  those  of  several  nations,  such  as  Hindoo, 
Egyptian,  and  Greek,  we  should  not  admit  this  to  be  an 
architectural  construction,  even  if  the  external  form  gave 
pleasure,  which,  however,  is  hardly  a  possible  result ;  for  it 
is  essential  to  the  character  of  an  architectural  structure, 
that  die  general  arrangement  and  ornaments  should  have 
a  unity  of  character  and  be  referable  to  some  one  model. 

We  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  show,  what  we  believe  to 
be  strictly  demonstiable,  that  the  term  architecture,  hittori- 
eeMif  sKptained,  is  the  mode  of  cmstructing  edifices  which 
■8  have  reeeirad  firom  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks.  But 
•miatk  the  establishment  of  C^iristiaoi^,  and  its  diffusion  over 
western  Europe,  a  gradual  moctifleatiaa  was  made  in  the 
Anna  of  builung^  devoted  to  seligionB  vorriiip :  fer  it  must 
•baebsemd  thatUiapcineipally  in  the  rriigiouaediflees  trf'a 
nation  that  we  find  the  essentiu  principles  « ita  architectore 


•xhiltfted  and  jweaerrcd.  Tbia  nmark  mUaa  with  eqoal 

truth  to  all  nations  fliBt  have  left  behind  them  examples  of 

some  definite  stylo  of  building.  The  great  ecclesiastical 
structures  of  western  Europe  now  exhibit  a  character  in  ap- 
pearance very  different  iAdeed  from  the  models  of  C^eek 
and  Roman  buildings.  They  gradually  deviated  from  the 
bea\-y  and  rounded  Norman  arch,  the  type  of  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Roman  arch,  to  the  pointed  and  light  con- 
structions generally  denominated  the  Grothic.  That  foreign 
omamenteof  a  barbarous  or  at  least  incongruous  style,  were 
occasionally  mingled  with  them  by  the  numerous  architects 
of  the  midcUe  ages,  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  still  in  the  early 
eocleaiastieal  and  also  in  many  of  the  civil  structures  of 
Germany,  France,  Flanders,  and  England,  a  distinct  and 
new  character  of  architecture  may  be  seen. 

This  distincti<m  became  again  so  marked  in  the  several 
ooantries  of  Europe,  tlut  a  very  competent  judge  (Riclunan) 
is  of  opinion  that  the  GoUiie  or  pointed  styles  of  England^ 
and  nrious  continental  oountries.  have  each  a  separate 
character,  thoo^  they  may  all  have  had  a  common  origin. 
The  observation  of  Ur.  Rickman  has  accordingly  led  him 
to  asugn  to  English  uchitacture  a  distinct  character  and 
histM^.  As  England,  tiien,  poasessM  an  architecture  of  her 
own  m  the  numerous  anbent  structures  that  adorn  tiie 
country,  and  as  the  principles  d  Greek  and  Roman  archi- 
tecture have,  especially  within  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
more  carefiilly  studied,  and  their  general  character  and 
dtfails  more  extensively  diflused,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that. all  our  new  public  structures  will  not  only  be  con- 
stnicteid  wUh  reference  to  their  use,  but  that  in  their  external 
dttiga  and  the  ornamental  parta  we  shall  adfam  to  some 
one  of  the  great  models. 

The  areutecture  of  a  people  is  an  impwtant  part  of  tbdr 
historr.  It  is  tlw  external  and  enduring  fbrm  (a  their  pid>lic 
lifi».  It  is  an  index  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and  social  pro- 
gress. Some  speculaten,  indeed,  would  regard  the  noble 
monuments  which  decorate  our  own  country,  only  as  the 
marks  of  slavish  submission  to  a  hierarchy.  But  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  the  progress  which  man  has  made  in  the 
arts  is  mainly  due  to  the  intluonce  of  religious  systems ; 
and  Uiat  the  great  improvements  which  have  thus  been 
gradually  effocMed  have  at  last  descended  to  the  humblest 
dwellings. 

We  have  considered  that  the  arebitectiirc  of  a  country  is 
inseparable  from  its  history ;  and  it  ia  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  we  propose  tiie  subdivision,  which  the  reader 
will  see  at  the  end  of  this  article.  A  few  remarks,  however, 
may  not  be  inappropriate  on  the  supposed  origin  of  ihe 
forms  of  architecture,  and  here  we  sp^k  widi  refbrenee  to 
that  of  the  Greeks.  Whatever  connexion,  or  rather  resem- 
blance, there  may  be  between  Greek  and  Egj  ptian,  and 
between  Egyptian  and  Hindoo  architecture,  wiU  be  most 
appropriateiy  discussed  under  those  separate  heads.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  Greek  temple  is  any  thing  else 
than  the  improved  and  decorated  fcurm  of  a  wooden  construc- 
tion. That  wood  would  be  used  for  the  ordinary  construction  of 
dwellings,  before  baked  clay  or  stone,  seems  natural,  because 
it  is  more  easily  worked  and  more  readily  adapted  to  any 
required  form.  A  rude  cabin  with  ite  upright  pests,  its  hori- 
zontal cross  timbers,  and  its  roof  of  wood,  presents  enough  as 
a  bssia.  A  rectangular  chamber  for  the  inmates,  a  portioo 
to  screen  them  from  the  sun,  posts  to  support  it,  with  Moping 
nob  to  eany  off  the  rain,  present  all  the  esseniial  elements 
of  a  Greek  temple.  Sucn  an  edifice,  probably,  was  the 
antient  voodea  temple  of  Nwtune,  m  Arcadia,  whidi 
tradition  attrO>uted  to  Agameoes  and  IVophonius.  This 
venerable  monument  of  antiquity  was  preserved  by  the  care 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  ordered  it  to  be  cased  with  a 
new  edifloe.  (Pausan.  Arcad.  10,  2.)  In  the  agora  or 
public  place  of  Elis,  the  same  traveller  saw  a  curious  struc- 
ture in  the  shape  of  a  temple,  but  without  walls ;  the  roof 
was  BUt^rted  by  columns  of  oak.  An  old  man  told  Pan- 
sanias  that  it  was  the  tomb  of  Oxytus.  (6.  24.) 

In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  for  it  is  not  a  matter 
which  admits  of  proof,  it  is  alleged,  that  we  do  not  find 
barbarous  natioua,  who  use  wood  or  sticks  for  their  hute, 
adopting  a  construction  such  as  we  have  described,  and  that 
in  none  of  tbun  do  we  trace  these  supposed  elements  of  Greek 
an^iUei^nre.  The  wonder  would  be  if  we  did  find  a  bar- 
bamu  nation  poasMsing  these  elemente  of  knowledge,  for  a 
nation  tiiat  had  them  would  soon  cease  to  be  barl»rous. 
But  ail  nations  have  not  an  architecturoof  their  own,  nor 
have  alt  nations  a  style  of  sculpture  o£Klwk  own,  nor  do  all 
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nations  poBsew  tbe  power  of  forminK  geometrical  figure» 
and  reasoning  on  their  properties ;  and  yet  all  these  are  the 
eiaential  elements  of  architecture.  For  reasons  which  we 
cannot  understand,  the  same  faculties  are  not  given  to  all 
the  children  of  men :  to  some  races  ia  given  the  power  to 
invent,  to  others  a  capacity  to  receive  the  inventions  of 
others ;  but  to  some  is  denied  the  power  of  even  receiving 
and  adapting  what  others  have  invented. 

Though  we  conceive,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture 
arose  from  the  rude  fhbric  of  a  wooden  dwelling,  we  do  not 
conceive  that  the  edifice  of  stone  attained  either  the  beauty 
of  proportion  or  the  richness  of  ornament,  tilt  it  called  in  the 
aid  of  sculpture.  Building,  that  is,  the  putting  t<^ether  of 
timber  fV.ime-work,  may  be  older  than  sculptare,  Imt  sculp- 
ture combined  with  building  produced  architecture.  From 
the  Homeric  poems  we  deduce  only  very  vague  ideas  as  to 
the  suructnre  of  temples  and  palaces :  we  find  no  distinct 
indication  of  the  arrangement  of  columns,  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  Greek  architecture.  But  the  arts  of  design, 
and  even  the  arts  of  working  in  metal,  had  attained  some 
excellence.  (See  in  the  Iliad,  book  18,  the  descripticHi  of 
the  shield  of  AchiUes.)  We  find  epithets  derived  from 
metal  applied  to  the  house  of  Alcinous  and  other  buildings, 
ftora  which  we  infer  that  they  were  structures  of  wood,  and 
that  the  decorations  were  of  metal ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of 
columnar  arrangement,  or  of  an  edifice  of  stone.  (0(^91.  viL 
84,  &c. ;  iv.  45.  Sec.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Pautaniaa  (x.  5, 
1 1 )  there  still  existed  at  Lacedcemon  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
caUed  the  *  house  oF  copper,'  fVom  which  it  would  appear, 
that  this  and  other  antient  temples  were  mainly  of  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  metal. 

That  the  oldest  material  of  sculpture  was  wood,  is  a  fiict 
in  itself  pmbable  enough,  and  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Paiisanias  (viii.  17).  Many  of  these  wooden  statues  of  high 
antiquity  remained  after  the  wooden  temple  itself  had  been 
exchanged  for  a  more  substantial  edifice  of  stone. 

We  believe,  then,  that  Grecian  architecture  was  only  the 
improved  and  decorated  wooden  edifice,  and  thattlte  orna- 
mental ports  of  ^e  stone  structure,  even  in  their  simplest 
form,  were  derived  f^oro  the  art  of  the  sculptor.  The 
sculptor  and  the  architect,  in  Act,  were  often  united  in  the 
same  person;  and  even  when  it  became  usual  to  separate 
these  arts  into  two  distinct  branches,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the  taste,  at  least,  of  the 
sculptor,  were  generally  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
We  believe  this  was  the  case  also  with  the  old  cathedral 
architects  of  England,  who  frequently  not  only  adapted  the 
exterior  forma  of  their  ediflcet  for  the  reception  and  display 
of  sculpture,  but  bad  good  taste  enough  to  take  care  that 


these  ornaments  were  in  harmony  with  the  whole  drngn, 
and  worthy  of  the  edifice  which  waa  to  receive  them.  Suo- 
mens  of  sculpture  of  great  excellence  may  be  obeervM  «■ 
the  exterior  of  many  of  our  cathedrals:  for  instance,  on  the 
west  end  of  Salisbury  cathedral. 

In  attempting  to  discover  what  was  the  model  of  tk 
wooden  construction  which  we  have  assumed  to  be  die 
parent  of  the  architectural  edifice,  we  meet  with  a  varirtf  of 
theories  which  are  unsatisfactory.  But  it  seems  to  nn 
escaped  the  observation  of  many  writers,  that  tiie  nation  b 
which  Europe  ia  indebted  for  the  elements  of  its  a^chite^ 
ture  is  also  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  ftr  o« 
knowledge  of  geometry.  That  law  of  the  mind  which 
birth  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  triangle,  the  circle,  and  At 
square,  gave  to  man  the  elements  of  all  his  works  of  ut 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  nation  that  has  had  a  'syiM 
of  architecture  which  has  not  also  had  a  style  of  soidphue; 
nor  do  we  know  of  any  nation  that  has  carried  arefaitactois 
to  perfection,  or  even  to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  its  kind, 
that  has  not  also  had  a  system  of  geometry  and  arithmetic. 

Without  such  an  extension  of  these  general  remsrki  u 
would  interfere  with  the  details  belonging  to  the  sqwtts 
beads  into  which  the  various  styles  of  arebiteoture  sie 
divided,  we  could  not  attempt  to  bring  down  the  history 
of  the  art  to  our  own  days,  and  trace  its  various  stages  v 
application  in  the  public  and  private  edifices  of  oar  owi 
and  other  countries.  We  have  therefore  only  to  roentica 
that  the  terms  of  architecture  must  be  sought  under  tM 
respective  heads,  as  Arch,  Akchitratx,  &c.;  that  the 
nneral  principles  of  construction  will  be  fiiund  midir 
BniLDiNO,  and  of  architecture,  as  a  fine  art,  under  Pu>- 
portion;  and  that  the  more  important  stales  and nai of 
ardiitecture  will  be  thus  distributed 

Babylonian  ARcaiTscruRX  Italian  AjtCBincmi 
Celtic  Msxican  . 

CniNXSB  MOORISB 

BoYPTiAN  Norman 
English  Pilasoian 
Etruscan  Pbrsipolitui 
Gothic  Pkruvian 
Grbbk  Rohan 
Hindoo 

The  prineiplei  of  military  architecture  will  be  tnated  of 
under  Castlk,  and  FoRTiriCATiON;  Aoseof  naviJ  archi- 
tecture under  Ship  :  and  the  most  approved  prineipiss  «f 
domestic  architecture  under  Housk. 

ARCHITRAVE,  from  a  Greek  word  and  a  Latin  ow 
meaning,  whan  put  together,  thtjuimcipal  (mm,  ii  the 
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[P4it  of  the  wmt  frcmt  of  St  Panl'*  Cathadnl] 

fut  of  any  itructure  gupported  by  pillars,  or  the  lower  beam 
which  rests  upon  the  columns  and  joins  them  t(^thor,  on 
which  the  whole  entablature  (or  ornamental  part  which 
comes  immediately  above  the  columns)  rests.  It  was  also 
called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  epittylion,  or  that  tokich 
i*  an  the  eolumtu.  Thus,  when  pillars  support  an  arch,  the 
Toussotrs  (see  Anca)  supply  the  place  of  an  architrave,  by 
which  name  they  are  sometimes  called.  In  the  same  way 
the  ftat-beam,  or  row  of  stones  coming  immediately  above 
m  docv  or  window,  is  called  the  architrave.  The  architrave 
may  have  only  one  face  or  two,  that  is,  may  appear  as  one 
beam,  resting  on  and  joining  the  contiguous  columns  (see 
the  temple  of  Peestum),  or  as  two  beams,  the  upper  of  which 
projects  a  little  in  front  of  tbe  lower,  as  at  a  in  the  preced* 
ing  cut.  The  proportions,  &c..  will  be  described  under  the 
heads  of  Gkkcian  and  Rohan  Architsctubb. 

ARCHIVE,  or  ARCHIVES,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
where  the  public  papers  or  records  of  a  state  or  community 
are  deposited :  sometimes,  by  a  common  figure,  applied  to 
the  papers  themselves. 

Bv  some  the  word  archive  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  'Ap^iTa  (Archeia),  a  term  used  by 
Josephus  in  the  sense  of  public  registers,  and  considered  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  through  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
age.  The  Greek  word  archeion  seems,  in  its  primar}'  sig- 
mflcatioQ,  to  mean  '  a  council-bouse  or  state  house,'  or  *  a 
body  of  public  functionaries,'  as  tbe  Ephoh  at  Sparta.  (See 
Ahitot.  Politic,  book  ii. ;  and  Pausan.  iii.  11.)  Others 
derive  it  from  area,  '  a  chest ;'  such  being,  in  oarly  times,  a 
usual  depository  for  records.  So  Isidorus,  Orig.  hb.  xx.  c.  9 
— '  Arrha  dicta,  quod  arceat  visum  atque  probibeat.  Ilinc 
et  archivum,  bine  et  arcanum,  id  est  secretum.  unde  ctetori 
aroentur.'  'It  is  colled  Archa,  because  it  does  not  allow 
(ar£-eat)  us  to  see  what  is  in  it.  Hence  also  Arcfaivum  and 
Arcanum,  that  is,  a  thing  kept  secret,  from  which  people 
are  excluded,  (orc-entur.)' 

The  Temple  of  Saturn,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Republic, 
was  the  chief  repository  of  the  archivea  as  well  as  of  the 
public  treasure  of  antient  Rome.  In  England  the  ardiives 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  kept  partly  (t.e.  to  the  year 
1483)  at  the  Tower  of  London,  and  partly  in  the  Rolls 
Chapel,  ChanoefT-lane.  The  national  archives  of  France  are 
piBserved  in  the  Hdtel  Soubioe  at  Paris ;  those  of  the  Courts 
ol  Justice,  in  La  Sainte  Chapelle  at  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

ARCHIVOLT,  or  ARCHIVAULT.  means,  literally, 
th«  prtneipal  iurmng,  or  arcA,  and  is  applied  to  any  orna- 


mented band  or  moulding  which  mni  round  the  lower  put 

of  all  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch. 

ARCH 'LUTE,  a  large  lute,  or  double-stringed  theorbo 
(see  THXORiio)i  formerly  used  by  the  Italians  for  the  base 
parts,  and  for  accompanying  the  voice,  the  form  of  which  is 
given  by  Mersenne  and  Kircher  in  the  next  out.  In  the  eaiif 


editions  of  CorelU's  Sonatat,  tiM  prmcipal  base  staff  is  as- 
signed to  the  violone  (double-base),  or  areiUtUo.  According 
to  Kircher  (JHuturgia,  lib.  vi.),  this  instrument  had  fourteen 
notes,  the  highest  whereof  was  A.  the  fifth  line  in  the  base, 
the  lowest  the  double  G  below ;  and  possessed  considerable 
power.  It  was  about  five  feet  in  extreme  leuKth.  and  propor- 
tionally large  in  the  body.  As  Luscinius  does  not  notice 
the  arch-lute  in  his  Mu»w^a,  printed  in  1536,  it  is  to  be 
interred  that  it  was  invented  subsequently  to  that  time. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  this  instrument 
was  much  in  use ;  Handel  employed  it  in  many  of  his  early 
operas.  The  office  of  Lutenitt  still  continues  as  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Chapel-royal,  though  the  place  has  been 
a  sinecure  fbr  nearW  a  centurv. 

A'RCHON,  a  Graek  word  written  in  Roman  characters, 
signified  originally  one  who  had  rule  or  command,  either 
civil  or  military.  In  modern  usage  it  is  known  only  as  the 
title  of  certain  magistrates  of  the  Athenians,  of  whom  we 
propose  to  give  some  account  in  this  article. 

On  the  abolition  of  regal  government  at  Athens  (see 
Cooaus).  the  chief  power  was  htill  intrusted  to  a  single 
magistrate,  or  archon.  without  the  title  of  king  ifiamluic}, 
which  was  more  directly  associated  with  the  idea  of  arbitrary 
rule.  The  new  ofilce  was  hereditary ;  at  least  it  is  said  to 
have  been  enjoyed  successively  by  lineal  descnndants  of 
Medon,  the  first  archon.  who  was  himself  a  son  of  Cudrus. 
tbe  last  king.  The  Athenians  were  fond  of  attributing  to 
Theseus  the  origin  of  their  democracy ;  by  which  probably 
they  meant,  that  many  of  his  regulations  had  a  popular 
tendency,  and  that  his  general  reformation  of  the  sUte, 
which  was  fovourable  to  that  part  of  the  population  which 
had  possessed  no  political  rights,  was  accompanied  bv  a 
permanent  relaxation  of  regal  authority.  (Plut.  Vit.  Tm*. 
c.  23.)  The  prerogative  of  the  archun  was  still  further 
limited;  for  he  was  made  responsible  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens for  the  acts  of  his  government  (Paiu.  iv.  5,  10.) 
Tradition  told  of  thirteen  hereditary  archons,  after  whom 
the  chief  magistrate  was  appointed  to  his  oflice  tor  te& 
years,  but  was  still  taken  &om  the  MedontuUe,  ot  de- 
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.eondantf  of  M^don.  We  have  the  name  of  Charopa  and 
tt  five  others  after  hon  as  decennial  archons.  (Veil.  Paterc. 
1,  8.)  Another  revolution,  which  is  placed  byNewton  b.c. 
S07.  limited  the  duration  of  the  office  to  a  single  year,  at  the 
lame  time  diri^ng  the  charge  of  administration  between 
the  ::hief  maffistrate  and  eightothers,  thus  forming  a  council 
of  state,  which  consisted  of  nine  magistrates  or  archons. 
Hence  Uiey  are  sometimeil  mentioned  by  the  Greek  writers 
under  the  general  designation  of  The  Nine.  These  officers 
had  Uieir  distinguishing  titles  and  duties,  of  which  we  shall 
presently  apeak,  when  we  have  carried  a  little  farther  the 
general  history  of  this  new  constitution.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  arcbon  was,  like  his  royal  predecessor,  the 
head  of  the  government  The  decennial  archons  had, 
doubtless,  the  liame  place  and  character,  and  the  annual 
magisb^tes  for  a  time  exercised  collectively  the  political 
power  before  vested  in  a  single  ruler.  Their  names  and 
number,  and  in  great  measure  the  particular  civil  duties 
assigned  to  them,  remained  unaltered  whilst  Athens  conti- 
nued to  possess  an  indepmdent  government ;  bat  the  course 
of  events  wrought  a  most  important  change  as  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  state.  This  change,  to  whicn  in  earlier  times 
there  was  a  mdiul  spproximaticnt  was  effected  mainly  by 
the  increasM  activity  of  the  ecclesia,  or  popular  assembly, 
which  received  its  first  impulse  f^m  the  regulations  of 
Solon,  was  urged  on  more  effectually  by  the  reformation  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Persian  war.  by  which  the  thetet,  or  lowest  class  of  citizens, 
which  supplied  the  naval  strength  of  Athene,  were  taught 
to  know  their  power.  (Aristot.  Polit.  2,  9,  4.)  From  the 
time  that  the  ecclesia  interfered  habitually  and  directly  with 
the  government  of  the  republic,  the  actual  minister  of  state 
was  the  person  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
which  neither  the  office  of  archon  nor  any  other  office  could 
procure.  The  inevitable  consequence  was,  that  the  archons 
sunk  from  ministers  of  state  into  municipal  officers  of  high 
rank.  We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  attention  to 
this  fact,  from  ha\'ing  had  occasion  to  observe  that  young 
students  of  Athenian  history  are  sometimes  perplexed  by  the 
apparent  inconsistency .  of  the  accounts  given  them  of  the 
first  appointment  of  archons  with  the  little  notice  bestowed 
upon  these  magistrates  in  the  general  history  of  the  re- 
public. They  read  of  important  public  measures,  and  of 
the  persons  who  originated  and  executed  them,  whilst  the 
name  of  archon  seldom  occurs  in  Grecian  history,  except  as 
marking  the  year  in  which  certain  events  Cook  place.  (See 
Thucyd.  ii.  2.)  Pericles,  without  the  office  of  archon,  to 
which  it  was  not  his  chance  e\er  to  attain,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  power  which  was  not  {wssessed  during  tiw  freedom  of  the 
republic  by  any  other  citizen.  Perhaps  no  one  who  read 
with  the  least  attenUnn  would  find  Ibe  difficulty,  if  he  were 
not  in  some  measure  led  to  it  by  popular  works  on  (^cian 
antiquities,  which  too  commonly  present  an  accumulation 
of  facts  and  authorities  without  sufReienfly  discriminating 
the  times  to  which  the  different  statements  ref^. 

The  annual  archons,  from  their  first  appointment  down 
to  the  time  of  Solon,  were  taken  from  tne  eupatridte,  or 
nobles,  to  which  class  all  political  power  seems  to  have  been 
confined.  This  is  rather  assumed  frvm  what  we  know  of 
the  progress  of  civil  and  political  society  at  Athens,  than 
asserted  on  any  authority  of  much  weight.  The  establish- 
ment by  Solon  of  a  timocracy,  or  government  in  which 
political  power  was  disti^uted  with  reference  to  pr(^)erty, 
put  an  end  to  the  claims  of  noble  blood ;  but  since  the 
archons  were  by  this  mgulation  taken  from  the  wealthiest 
class  of  citizens  (oi  imvaicovutiMtitvot},  tiie  noblest  fiimilies 
probably  stiH  continued  chiefly  to  supply  the  arsons  for  each 
year,  tnl  the  celebrated  law  d  Aristeides,  emirted  about 
B.  c.  479,  threw  inpen  the  offices  of  state  to  the  whole  body 
of  the  people.  (Plut  Vit.  Arist.  e.  1.  and  c.  SI.)  fiiim  th^ 
time  no  (maliftcBtion  was  requisite  in  an  Atikenian  ntizen 
for  the  office  of  archon  but  ftir  Ihme  and  freedom  from 
bodily  defect. 

The  mode  of  appointment  presents  some  difficulties,  from 
the  want  of  precise  information.  It  appears  that  the  archons 
were  originally  elected  by  suffrage,  and  the  elective  fi^nchise 
was  probably  confined  to  the  noble  class  from  which  they 
were  taken.  By  Solon,  eligibility  to  the  oiBce,  and  perhaps 
the  right  rf  suffrage,  were  enlai^;ed.  but  the  mode  of  ap- 
pointment remained  the  same.  In  after  times,  and  even  as 
early  as  the  first  Persian  invasnm  of  Greece,  the  appointment 
WIS  by  lot.  The  case  of  Aristrndes  seems  to  have  been  an 
exception  to  the  general  rale,  and  may  be  attributed,  per- 


haps, to  his  high  character  and  eminoit  services.  (Aristdl 
Pdit.  2.  9,  a ;  Herod.  «,  109;  Plut.  Vit.  Aritt.  c.  i  p.  481, 
ed.  Reisk,  compared  with  p.  479.)  We  have  no  informatiaD 
which  enables  us  to  fix  the  time  whei.  the  chaaee  wu 
effected.  It  ha*  bam  attributad,  vitb  mm  probability,  to 
Cleisdienei.  but  we  know  only  irith  eertatn^  that  they  wen 
at  one  tima  elected,  and  at  some  subsequent  period  a^ 
point«l  by  lot  It  must  not  he  supposed  Aat  all  the  citi- 
zens were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  double  opportu- 
nity ofibrad  the  new  mode  of  appointment  and  the  law  of 
Arist^des.  It  seems  that  the  poorest  of  them  declined  the 
hazard  of  the  lot,  which  might  throw  upon  them  a  burden- 
some honour.   (Xeo.  Rep.  Athen.  \,  3.) 

Of  the  nine  archons,  one,  usually  termed  the  archon,  was 
chief,  and  had  the  title  of  apinymua  Uirvin>[ioi),  or  name- 
giver,  because  the  year  in  which  he  ser^'ed  the  office  was 
called  b^  his  name,  as  among  the  Romans  the  year  was 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  consuls.  Thus  his  name 
wpears  at  the  head  of  all  public  decrees  (see  Dem.  De  Cor. 
lliacyd.  5. 19),  and  mnerally  in  all  sdemn  records  of  state. 
Of  the  remainhig  eight,  one  was  called  the  king  (^aotXn>c), 
another  ^polmareht  end  the  last  six  had  the  genenl  title 
of  thnmi^ta,  Befbre  admission  to  th«r  office  they  were 
subjected,  like  other  public  officers,  to  the  examination,  called 
do/timana  (tiiat  is,  trial  or  exammUion),  hr  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  that  they  were  Athenians  of  pure  blood,  wbola 
of  limb,  and  without  blemish  in  their  characters.  With  re- 
ference to  the  last  point,  they  were  asked  if  they  had  tieaiad 
their  parents  kindly.  When  once  invested  with  their  office 
and  adorned  with  the  chaplct,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  it 
(^sch.  contra  Tim.  p.  3,  33),  they  were  especially  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  from  all  insult  and  outrage,  and  were 
exempted  even  from  those  public  burdens  wtueh  were  not 
included  in  the  general  exemption  granted  to  their  most 
favoured  citizens,  the  descendants  of  Harmodias  and  Ah8ti>- 
geiton.  (Dem.  contra  Lept.  p.  463,  20;  and  p.  466,  17.) 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  membeia  of  the 
council  of  Areopa^s  by  virtue  of  nieir  office.  (See  Abbo- 
FAous.)  It  is  certoin  that  thejr  passed  from  Aeir  annual 
miM^istracy  to  a  permanent  seat  in  that  ooundl. 

Their  public  duties  had  refbrenoe  for  the  most  put  ts 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  some  courts,  and  incv- 
tain  causes,  they  were  the  presiding  judges.  On  smne 
occasions  they  had  the  execution  only  of  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  other  judges;  but  it  seems  to  have  filmed  a 
large  if  not  the  most  considerable  part  of  their  legal  duties 
to  bring  causes  into  court  {ila&yuv,  Dem.  contra  Laer. 
p.  940,  5-20)  to  be  tried  befbre  the  proper  tribunal,  not  in 
the  character  of  public  prosecutors,  but  on  application  from 
the  plaintiff  or  accuser,  in  which  case  their  province  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  an  English  grand  jury  in  find- 
ing and  iguOTing  bills.  Sometimes,  jieniaps,  the  applica- 
tion to  the  archon  was  a  form  of  little  more  importance 
as  to  the  responnlHli^  of  the  arch(m,  tiian  that  in 
glish  law  of  suing  out  a  writ.  To  each  of  tiu  flint  flues 
archons,  and  collectively  to  the  six  thesmotiietce,  a  dk- 
tinct  province  and  peculiar  duties  were  assigned.  Inci- 
dental notices  of  these  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  the 
Greek  classics,  especially  in  the  Attic  orators;  more  syste- 
matic accounts  occur  in  the  earlier  lexicographers  and  anti- 

3uarians,  among  whom  Julius  Pollux  may  DO  particularly 
istinguished,  vnose  authority  would  have  more  weight  if 
we  were  better  acquainted  wiui  the  sources  from  which  their 
information  was  derived  and  the  times  to  which  their  at* 
counts  refer.  C!opious  collections  have  been  made  frtun  them 
by  modem  compilers,  of  whom,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
in  our  language  is  ^at  of  Archbishop  Potter.  We  shall 
present  our  readers  with  only  a  brief  outline,  sufficieDt  ta 
convey  a  general  view  of  the  snttrato  jurisdiction  of  these 
magistrates  in  the  later  times  ofthe  Athenian  repnUic 

It  seems  to  have  been  Ae  duty  of  the  chief  archon.  « 
ep6nymns,  to  tiirow  his  official  protection  around  those  whose 
interests  were  most  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  wdiMiy 
execution  of  the  law.  Hence  he  was  the  appcunted  gnaidjan 
of  orphans  and  minors.  He  was  also  charged  with  a  more 
general  superintendence  in  matters  whitSi  concerned  the 
safety  and  good  order  of  the  state  than  was  committed  to 
his  colleagues. 

The  king  archon  was  more  especially  ooncemed  with  reli- 
gious matters.  He  was  required  to  preside  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  solemn  sacrifices.  He  had  a  certain 
oontrol  over  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  oither  himaolf 
tried  oflbnders,  or  orj^at^d  Xi^iois^  ia  cases  cCJmpie^.  It 
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is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  early  ptiriodii  of 
ngal  gorernment)  kings  were  almost  universally  the  chief 
ministers  of  religion.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
title  of  this  archon  was  intended  to  denote  tiie  transfer  of  an 
important  part  of  the  king's  prerogative  to  the  magistrate 
vho,  in  the  dejpartment  of  reUgion*  Hirolied  his  place. 

The  office  of  the  polemarch  «u  doubtless  in  its  first  in- 
stitution that  which  the  name  impliest  to  command  in  war ; 
and  even  as  late  as  the  hattle  of  Marathon,  we  find  the 
polemarch  Callimachus  acting  an  important  part  in  the 
council  of  war  which  preceded  it,  and  comnmnding  in  virtue 
of  his  office  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  in  the  en- 
gagement: but,  in  later  times,  when  the  generals  of  the 
republic  were  ipimediately  chosen  by  the  people,  the  pole- 
march  was  confined  to  the  discharge  of  civil  duties,  and  par- 
ticularly had  cognizance  of  matters  which  concerned  the 
strangers  and  metica  (resident  aliens)  at  Athens,  exercising 
a  jurudiction,  in  this  respect,  not  unlike  that  of  the  prstor 
per^rinus  at  Rome. 

Toe  thesraothetn  should,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
their  titles  have  been  legislators,  or  propounders  of  laws.  It 
waa  Dot,  however,  thetr  office  to  introduce  laws,  but  rather 
to  watoh  over  the  conduct  of  those  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  legislators  and  also  annuaUj  to  sxamine  the  exist- 
ing laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  contradictory  and 
superfluous  enactments — to  keep,  as  it  were,  the  statute- 
book  in  a  pure  and  consistent  state.  (Dem.  contra  Lacr. 
p.  940,  10.  and  12;  contra ZettotA.  p.  890,  lOj  Lys.  contra 
Andoc  p.  104.. 15;  Herod.  6.  109,  111 ;  Lys.  oontra  Pond. 
p.  166,  32,  and  40.)  It  appears  that  Uie  whole  college  of 
archoQB  waa  sometimes  assembled  in  council  (Dem.  am- 
ira  Meid.  p.  542.  2) ;  but  we  have  no  information  respect- 
ing the  authority  wboch  they  collectively  exercised. 

For  iiirther  iniormatiou  on  the  various  and  important  duties 
assigned  to  the  different  srchons,  in  addition  to  this  brief 
and  general  notice,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
mentiOBed  above;  but  we  would  remind  the  young  student, 
in  his  inquiiiei,  that  th»  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  accu- 
racy of  even  a  credible  and  weU-infiinued  author  must 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  drwrnstances  under  which 
his  information  is  given ;  and  this  should  especially  be  k^t 
in  mind  when,  as  in  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  atl 
•ur  information,  so  far  as  it  is  siq;>phed  by  the  Greek 
classics,  is  obtained,  not  from  regular  essays,  but  from  inci- 
dental notices.  Our  meaning  in  this  caution  will  be  best 
explained  by  an  instance.  Tiie  subject  of  inquiry  may  be 
the  manner  in  which  certain  officers  were  appointed ;  and 
this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  archons,  may  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  mode  of  appointment  may,  according  to 
a  conunon  practice  with  the  Athenians,  be  implied  by  an 
epithet  familiarly  joined  with  the  title  of  the  office.  Now, 
it  is  possible  that  an  author,  who  when  writing  professedly, 
on  the  sul^ect  would  have  given  minutely  accurate  iof 
fbrmation,  may  use  this  epithet,  familiar  to  him,  inaccu- 
rately with  reference  to  the  times  of  wbi<di  he  is  peaking, 
if  the  circumatance  indicated  bv  it  is  of  no  importanoe  to 
the  subject  immediately  before  aim.  Evidenics  drawn  ftwn 
a  casual  e^ressioD  must  oflen  be  taken  into  account,  but 
then  it  should  be  carefully  rated  at  its  prqwr  value. 

ARCHYTAS.  a  native  of  the  Greek  aty  Taientumin 
Italy  ;  of  whose  Ufe  we  can  give  on)y  a  very  unsatis&etoty 
account.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given  as  Hestiietts, 
Mnesarohus,  or  Mnesagoras;  hut  however  that  may  be, 
all  ancient  accounts  concur  in  considering  him  a  man  vi 
extraordinary  taknta,  uniting  the  merits  of  a  philosf^her, 
mathematician,  statesman,  and  general.  £ven  the  period 
at  which,  he  lived  is  disputed ;  but  if  the  ol  irtpl  'Afiyvrav 
Bii^ayopucoi  signify  Arcnytas,  he  must  have  been  contem- 
porarywtth  the  younger  Dionysius  (Pint.  Dion.  20.)  and 
with  Plato.  Anmytas  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
and  was  himself  probably  the  feunderof  a  sect  He  is  dis- 
tinyiahed  more  partioularly  tut  his  knowMga  of  oatilw 
mabcs, 

Tt  Mrii  at  tem  nUBMom  mimUs  IMS 

If ODscma,— (Ont.  i.  Sft} 

The  poK  1^  of  « tittle  dtut  aauliaM, 
And  neu  unto  ihe  Matine  alianeiuhrfaa, 
Thi-«  now  (AsaliytH),  who  cwid'iA  aeunra  ««n 
Tba  MB,  tba  Mrtb.  ud  minU  wUah  noBetMii  Icll. 

Odd  o/HoToei,  by  ilawklnt,  Lontlun,  16^ 

and  for  his  discoveries  in  practical  mechanics.  In  what  way 
he  contrived  to  ccHuaunieate  the  power  of  fty  ing  to  hi>  a-ooden 
pigeon,  wo  M«  by  no  means  able  to  state,  but  it  seema^to 
iMmboenagiwt  Muroeof  wondar  to  the  nnciaDta.  CAuL 


GelL  X.  12.)  Probably  this  Ardiytas  is  the  person  recorded 
in  Aristotle  (Politic,  book  8)  as  the  inventor  of  that  useful 
toy,  a  child's  cl^pws  or  rotUe  (vkaraySi),  Many  works  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  we  have  still  several  small  pieces  undex 
his  name,  but  there  seems  ^ood  reason  to  doubt  whether 
thev  axe  the  genuine  produotwns  of  Aichytas.  Arcby  tas  ia 
sua  to  have  been  drowned,  as  Horace  intimates  in  tlw  Oda 
quoted  above.  There  is  a  t^taiue  on  the  Tm  Caiegorietu 
or  on  Nature  The  All,  published  in  Greek  by  Camo- 
rarius  (Ijps.  1564.  Venet  1S71),  and  a  fragment  on  Mathe- 
matics, edited,  with  some  other  opusouTa,  by  Stephens 
(Paris.  1557),  reprinted  at  Copenhagen,  1707.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  works  attributed  to  Aichytas  axe  chiefly  knofra 
from  the  quotations  of  Stobmus.  (See  Schmidt,  Dim.  da 
Areata  TaraUino,  JenA,  1683;  Navarro,  Tentamm  de 
Archyta  Tarentim  Vita  atque  Qperibw,  Hafn.  (Cepenhag.) 
1819;  Montucla,  Hittoiredet  Sdathhn.vo\.\.  p.  143;  Bardui, 
De  Ardwta  Tar,  in  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Lot.  Jenent.  voL  I  p.  1.) 

ARCIS-SUa-AUBE.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  and  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  to  which 
it  gives  name.  It  is  ninety-three  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris, 
and  sixteen  miles  N.  of  Troyes,  the  cuntal  of  the  depart' 
meat.  It  is  on  the  S.  or  left  bank  of  tbe  Aube,  which  b** 
gina  to  be  navigable  here,  and  iff  means  of  this  river  it 
carries  on  a  oonsidwaUe  trade  with  Paris  in  com,  wiiu^ 
wood,  iron,  and  mill-stonea.  IWe  are  manufaeiories  of 
cotton  hose  here ;  and  a  tribunal  de  premiire  inttance,  or  aub- 
ordinata  court  of  justice,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  assiza 
court  of  Paris.    The  population  in  1836  was  about  3000. 

Arcis  was  ioiured  by  the  allies  in  1814,  but  has  since  been 
much  enlarged  and  improved :  48°  32'  N.  lat.,  4°  9'  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

The  anondissement  of  Arcis  comprehends  nine^  com* 
munes,  and  has  a  population  of  about  33,000  persons. 

ARCKENHOX.Z.  JOHN,  a  Swede,  was  bom  in  Finland 
in  1695.  He  studied  at  Upsal,  after  which  he  mvelled  over 
Europe,  and  resided  at  Paris  a  long  time.  There  hewrote,  ia 
French,  ContideratUmt  PoUtiqpiea  tut  la  France  par  rapport 
d  la  Suedet  in  which  he  spoke  unfevourably  of  the  former 
oounby,  andcanaured  the  adBunistratioaof  Carding  Sleuiy. 
Having  conununicatad  his  MS.  to  several  pwaons,  he  w«i 
arrestu  aa  his  return  to  his  own  country  and  obUgad  to 
apcdogize  to  tbe  cardinal  miniater.  KingFtcdonoI.,  oftbe 
house  of  Hesse  Cassel,  oj^intcd  him,  in  1746,  librariaa 
and  keepw  of  ihe  cabinot  of  medals  at  Cassel,  where  ho 
remained  for  twenty  years.  He  wrote,  im  French,  tha 
Mimoireede  Chrittinet  Reine  de  Suede,  4  vols,  quarto^  Am- 
sterdam, 1751,  also  Lettrea  ear  lee  Lapoiu  et  let  Finttoie, 
8vo.  Frankfort,  1756,  and  RecueU  de*  Sentimene  et  dee  Pro- 
ooe  de  Ouetave  Addphe^  Stookholm,  1769.  From  Arckea- 
nolz's  MS.  aooount  of  that  prince,  joined  to  other  Memoin^ 
a  hisfavy  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  compiled  by  M.  Mau- 
viUon,  and  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam  in  1764,  and 
afterwards  translated  into  German  under  the  title  q£  Ge^ 
eckichte  Quita».  Adolphe,  S  vi^  8vo.  Breskuit  1776.  Aie>> 
kenbolz's  manuswipt  m  Franee  and  Sweden  waa  poblishod 
in  Biiaching's  Bi*toneat  MagaaiM.  Ankeoaob  had 
boMi  onamuaioned  by  tba  atatea  lA  Sweden  to  write  tho 
biatory  of  Fiaderio  L*  but  be  never  «onpleted  id  Ua  mental 
feculties  having  grown  weak ;  be  died  in  1777,  at  the  age  of 
eigh^-two. 

AKXIOLB,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  State*,  about  ftftooi 
mJles  S.8.E.  tA  Verona,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  low  mushy 
oouDtry,  through  which  the  Alpone  flows,  a  torrent  which 
comes  £r«n  the  mountains  near  Viceua,  and  ev^iei 
itself  into  the  Adige  about  three  miles  below  Aroole.  Jt  ia 
utufMed  on  the  lait  or  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Alpone.  furthest 
from  Verona.  Th»  ground  brtween  the  left  bank  of  tbe 
Adige  and  dw  riglM  bank  of  the  Alpone  is  (me  impervious 
maisb,  intusected  by  two  or  three  causeways,  one  of  which 
loads  to  a  nanew  br^ge  oveor  the  Alpone,  and  to  tbe  village 
of  Aroole  b^ond  it  It  was  olo^  this  oauaaway  that  tba 
French,  under  Bwaparto.  horing  eroased  the  Acuge  at  tlM 
Tillage  itf  BoMo,  advanoed  on  the  morning  of  Iha  l$th  No* 
vMnmr,  1796,  with  tiie  view  of  suiprising  the  rear  vt  tha 
Aoatoian  army  nnder  General  Alrinsl,  which  was  then 
peaCed  on  the  heigfats  of  Calditto  near  Vwona.  Two  bat- 
talions of  Croids  and  Hungarians  wwe  posted  at  Arcole, 
with  some  artillery,  and  they  stoutly  defended  the  Imdge. 
Three  times  the  French  column  attemptod  to  sturm  it,  amidst 
a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  muidietr^',  and  three  times  it 
waa  z^ulsed  with  great  loss,  Bonaparte  hiuudf  was 
thrown  ficom  the  eauseway  into  the  mar^^ai^  w^ 
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bung  talcen.  At  last  General  Guyeux.  vifh  2000  men, 
having  crossed  the  Adige  farther  down,  at  the  ferry  of  Al- 
haredo,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Alpone,  marched  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  latter  stream,  where  the  ground  is 
flimer,  and  took  possession  of  Arcole.  General  Alvinzi, 
however,  having  sent  reinforcements  in  the  erening,  retook 
the  villwe.  Next  day  (16th  >  the  batUe  became  general 
between  uie  two  amies,  and  the  village  of  Aroole  was  wain 
ibo  main  point  of  the  eonteit.  The  F^meh  attempted  re- 
peatedly to  carry  the  iatal  bridge,  and  were  again  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  Almost  all  their  superior  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Thus  passed  the  16th,  the  Aus- 
trians  retaining  possession  of  Areole  feet  that  night.  On 
the  I7th,  Bonaparte,  having  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  Al- 
pone  just  above  its  confluence,  directed  Augereau  to  march 
with  a  column  by  the  left  bank,  whilst  another  column  ad- 
vanced by  the  famous  causeway.  The  latter  was  repulsed 
as  lM^>re ;  but  Au^reau.  after  a  sharp  contest,  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  village.  General  Alvinzi  then 
mMe  his  retreat  upon  Montebello  and  Vicenxa.  This  was 
tiie  hardest  fouj^ht  battle  in  Bonaparte's  first  Italian  cam- 
miigns,  and  one  in  which  he  showea  great  personal  courage, 
llie  Anstrians  lost  about  4000  killed,  and  as  many  were 
taken  prisoneit.  The  I^eh  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  not  made  known,  but  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  great  Bonaparte's  obstinaejr  in  attempting  so  many 
times  to  carry  the  bridge  in  front,  instead  of  turning  it,  as 
he  was  obligied  to  do  at  lasti  has  been  strongly  censured. 
[See  BoNAPABTE,  Napolkon.} 

ARpON,  JEAN  CLAUDE  D',  a  native  of  Pontar- 
lier  in  Francbe  Comt£,  in  1 733,  showed  an  early  inclination 
fox  the  military  profession.  He  became  an  expert  engineer, 
and  wrote  several  treatises,  among  which  may  be  enume- 
rated,  Corre$p(nuicme8  tur  tArt  da  la  Guerre,  and  Rifiexiom 
dun  InginieuT  en  reponse  d  un  Tacticim,  duodecimo,  Am- 
sterdam. 1773.  In  1780,  the  war  of  BVance  and  Spain 
against  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
talents  on  a  largw  scale.  The  Sraniardi  wen  beiieging 
Gibraltar  without  sneoesa,  when  D'Areon  dsrriaed  a  plan 
ef  attaok,  hj  meana  of  floating  battuiea,  vhteh  were  to 
be  inoombnstible  and  not  liable  to  sink,  flis  sehnne  being 
iqipraved  by  the  Spanish  government,  ten  ships  of  from 
800  to  1400  tons  were  cut  down,  eadi  forming  a  battery 
ef  ftom  nine  to  twenty>one  guns,  and  manned  by  crews  of 
from  250  to  760  Den.  The  front  ui  thto  batteries  was 
ODvcred  with  thick  laven  of  squared  timber,  a  doping  roof 
protected  them  from  snells,  ana  the  exterior  of  the  floating 
machine  was  lined  with  cordage  and  hides.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent combustion  from  red-hot  balls,  a  reservoir  was  placeid  in 
each  battery  from  which  the  water  raised  by  pumps  could  be 
disputed  by  certain  channels  through  eveiy  part  of  the 
M)rio>  so  as  to  keep  the  wood  constantly  wet.  Each  floating 
hattaiy  was  set  in  motion  by  a  single  sail.  The  ten  batteries 
wen  to  fimn  a  dose  line  at  400  yards  distance  from  the 
wan  of  the  fintreu,  and  die  attaek  was  to  be  supported  by 
tho  hmd-batteriea,  by  bomb-vessels  and  gnn-bot^  and  by 
ten  Spanish  ships  of  the  line.  The  equipment  of  this  vast 
amament  was  made  in  the  port  of  Algeeiras,  and  40,000 
men,  French  and  Spaniards,  were  assembled  for  the  expe- 
dition, of  which  the  Duke  of  Crilkm,  the  conqueror  of 
Minorca,  had  the  chief  command.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
Moreno,  oommanded  the  fleet.  The  first  nobility  of  Spain 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  witness  the  attack,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  (since  Charles  X.)  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  went 
from  Paris  for  the  same  purpose.  The  attack  was,  how- 
ever, precipitated  through  fear  of  the  approachiag  stormy 
season,  and  the  expected  arrival  of  a  British  squadron. 
When  the  vast  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  found 
tiiat  the  pumps  oecasioiud  such  a  flow  of  water  into  the 
iateiw  of  the  vesaela  that  the  commanders  became  u>pre* 
hmaive  lest  thdr  powder  should  be  ipnied,  and  they  tlwre- 
fim  contented  thenuelves  with  keeping  tiie  outer  ■urfaoa 
wot  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  or  September,  178S,  the 
floating  batteries  moined  fiflrward,  but  were  unable  to  gain 
the  posttions  assigned  to  them ;  the  wind,  the  roughness 
of  the  sea,  and  perhaps  want  of  skill,  entirely  disconcerted 
the  plan.  The  two  largest,  the  Talla  Piedn  and  the  Pastora, 
anchored  in  advance,  the  rest  some  distance  behind.  The 
cannonade  began  soon  after  ten  o'clock;  and  400  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  were  plaving  at  once  from  both  sides. 
General  Elliot  fired  on  the  'floating  batteries  with  red-hot 
balls,  which  seemed  to  have  no  eflbot,  tiU  sevm  o'clock  in 
^  ercniBg^  whan  the  Talla  Piedra,  in  which  D'Arod 


was  embarked,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  *  A  red-hot 
ball,'  says  D'Ar9on, '  had  lodged  in  the  side,  and  could  not 
be  extinguished.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  frustrated  all  our 
efffHts  to  arrest  the  pmgress  of  the  fiamos.  An  order  was 
precipitately  given  to  wet  the  powder,  and  this  caused  a 
total  cessaticm  of  our  cannonade.  As  we  were  no  longer 
concealed  b^  the  clouds  of  smoke,  we  beeame  too  moch  n- 
posed,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  extinguish  tiw  flames. 
Th9  smoke  proceeded  at  first  from  die  outside^  and  after- 
wards through  the  interior  joints  of  the  machine.  Ttus 
hidden  conflagration,  which  could  easily  have  been  stof^ied 
by  moving  to  a  distance  tnm  the  constant  fire  of  the 
ganison,  continued  in  a  smoking  state  for  rix  hoars, 
and  did  not  become  nnmanageaue  till  after  midnight' 
D'Arfon  had  proposed  to  send  out  a  warp  anchor,  by 
which  the  veswl  might  be  removed  from  its  dangerotv 
situation.  *  The  ofitcer  charged  with  this  commission  could 
not  collect  a  sufficient  numoer  of  sailors  for  the  puipose.' 
In  fitct,  panic  and  confiision  had  seized  diem  when  they 
found  that  the  batteries  were  not  tnefmbuetible.  D'Ar9oai 
repaired  at  midnight  to  the  admiral's  ship,  but  he  was 
referred  to  the  genetal-in-chi^,  who  was  absent ;  be  was, 
however,  informed  th^  orders  had  beoi  Riv*n  to  ahandoo 
and  destroy  the  whtde  itf  the  batteries.  Only  the  two  fan- 
most,  the  Talla  Piedra  and  the  Pastora,  seem,  at  this  Ume. 
to  have  caught  fire,  so  that  the  other  eight  might  probaUy 
have  been  saved  Such  is  D' Arson's  account  in  niaJfAiuHV 
pour  tavir  d  thUtoire  du  Siege  de  Oibrattar,  which  he  pnb* 
nsbed  at  Cadiz,  in  1783,  and  it  explains  |aetty  dearly  bow 
the  catastrophe  OMvrred,  without  attributing  it,  as  some 
French  biographers  have  done,  to  perfidy  and  jeakrasy  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards.  There  was  mismanagement,  no 
doubt,  both  by  the  French  and  Spanish  commanders,  uid 
D'Ar^n  himself  was  evidently  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
secunty  of  his  batteries  against  red-hot  balls.  D' Ai^on  aftsr- 
wards  served  in  tho  French  army  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  assisted  in  the  amqueat  of  Holland.  In  1 79S  he 
piblished  Coneidirutioiu  mUtcuree  at  Pchtiaim  «•»■  Im 
FbrMcaiumt,  in  which  he  otrndensed  all  that  he  had  pn- 
vioudy  written  on  the  subjeot  He  was  made  a  senator  m 
1 799,  and  died  diie  fhUowing  year  at  his  estate  near  AolaniL 
(See  the  account  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  Coze's  Mfemoin 
^  the  Kings  0/  i^xnn  ^  the  Houte  qf  Bourbon;  and 
Captun  T)t\zikYnXja%Acootmi<^ the  late  Siege  f^GihnJUr, 
&G.,  Lond.  1785.) 

ARCOT,  a  considerable  district  of  Hindostan,  fiirming 
part  of  the  Carnatic  (see  Carhatic).  The  territory  dms 
named  is  subdivided  into  the  two  districts  of  northern  and 
southern  Aroot;  both  which  are  under  the  government  of 
the  Madras  presidency.  Thev  are  situated  between  die 
11th  and  14th  parallels  of  north  Ibt,  and  the  78th  and  Both 
•degrees  of  east  long.  Northern  Arcot  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Caddapah  and  Nellore ;  on  the  east  by  the  district 
of  Chiojrieput  and  the  sea ;  on  the  south  b^  sonuiem  ArcoC; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Bala^ut.  die  high  eentral  table- 
land of  Cuddapab.  Southern  Arcot  is  bounaed  on  dm  north 
by  the  northern  division  of  Arcot;  on  the  east  by  tfaw  sea 
and  the  Chingleput  district;  on  the  south  by  Tanjore  ud 
Trichinopoly ;  and  its  western  boundary  is  formed  bv  the 
district  of  Salem  and  the  Balaghaut  region.  This  distnet 
comprehended  Pondicherry,  during  the  time  in  which  dMt 
settlement  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  Chinglepu^ 
the  Jaghire,  or  tract  obtained  by  the  East  India  Company 
in  17fl0  and  1763  by  grants  from  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  in 
return  for  services  rendered  to  his  father  and  hintaelf^  was 
also  fbrmerly  mctuded  within  the  limits  of  Arcot 

It  was  doubdess  owing  to  the  fluent  wars  whidi 
these  districts  were  the  seat,  and  which  raged  for  so  long  a 
time  during  the  infancy  of  the  British  empire  in  the  Cab- 
natie,  that  the  condidcm  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  be- 
came so  deplorable.  The  i^rientture  of  Aroot  dependa  fbriti 
ptOBperi^  upon  imgation;  hot  it  appealed,  upon  a  wamj 
made  in  1810,  thatw  2698  la^  lahks  451  were  then  oatoT 
repair,  and  <tf  ]  3SS  smaller  tanlu  the  still  greater  proportion  of 
510  were  useless,  while  the  water-courses  fVom  rivers,  springib 
and  wells,  were  scarcely  in  a  better  condititm.  The  peace  of 
the  country  being  restored,  and  an  improved  system  of  ma- 
nagement having  been  adopted  by  the  Cmnpany's  govern- 
ment about  the  time  just  mentioned,  the  prosperity  of  the  db- 
trict  has  been  in  a  ^at  degree  restored.  At  that  time  ( 1  SI  0) 
the  nottbem  district  contained  3599,  and  the  southern  dis- 
trict 3988  villages :  the  gross  collection  the  pubiio  twenns 
amounted,  in  1817.  to  I.38tf,279iiagQ^.9^^  S5a.«MiL 
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Kt«  wan  ifter  that  tinw,  in  1 822.  the  total  popuUtion  was 
stated  bv  the  Com]>any's  ooUecton  to  be  M47,3IS,  nearly 
nro-tiiinu  of  whom  inhabited  northern  Areot 

The  lands  tfaioughaut  the  distriets  are  for  the  tnott  part 
held  by  an  industrious  race  of  yeomanry  or  small  proprietary 
osUtvaftws,  either  in  severalty,  or  in  joint  villa^  oommu- 
nitiea.  These  cnltiTators  pn  their  woportioiis  of  the  re- 
vmiw  ehuge^ile  en  the  land  whidi  uay  oeenpy  dhnet  into 
the  tnunry  of  the  atal%  widwut  the  intervention  of  any 
lemindars  or  great  pn^irialMSt  as  is  the  ease  in  a  large  pro- 
pertkm  of  Hindostan. 

The  whide  of  these  distiieta  wer^  in  1801,  Amnally  ceded 
by  trea^  to  Ota  East  India  Company  by  the  nabob  of  the 
Camatic.  Asim  ul  Omrafa.  On  thia  oceasion  the  British 
goremmenk  undntook  to  adjust  the  daims  made  by  the 
creditors  the  nabob,  fnr  whose  satisfaotion  an  annual 
revenue  of  340,000  pagodas  was  set  apart.  CiHumissioners 
were  in  coosequMMo  a{^inted  both  in  India  and  in  London 
for  the  investigation  of  the  efaums.  and  these  boards  have 
been  in  existence  and  in  opention  since  1S05.  endeavouring 
to  noravd  the  intrioaeies  in  whieh  the  aeeounts  were  in- 
volved fbr  fraudnlent  poiposes.  Out  of  a  sum  exceeding 
thirty  millions  steiling  ebimed  against  the  estate  of  the 
nabCMH  the  commissionera  have  set  aside  chuma  to  the 
amoont  of  upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions  on  the  grounds 
of  fraud,  and  of  that  very  common  crime  in  India,  f^gery. 

The  northern  and  southern  divisKKis  of  Arcot  now  fi»rm 
separate  collectorates  under  the  Company.  The  northern 
divistou  includes  Sattvaid,  Pulicat,  Coongoody  in  the  Barra- 
ntahal,  part  of  Balaghaut,  and  the  western  poUams  or  ze- 
miodaries.   The  souUiern  division  indudes  Cuddalore. 

The  chief  riven  of  the  district  are  the  Panaur  or  Punnair, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  from  which  it  flows 
in  a  south-easterly  direction  till  it  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Cuddalore  after  a  course  of  about  2£0  miles  from  its  souree. 
The  Palaur  or  Milk  river  has  ita  source  very  near  that  of 
the  Panaur,  but,  taking  a  diflbrmt  course  flnrs  first  to  the 
BouUk*  and  tbeu  to  ttw  north-east,  and  after  a  whidingeoane 
<rf  aboat  220  miles  ihlU  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  to 
Sadnu.  [For  a  description  of  soil,  productions,  and  &ee  of 
Uie  oountry,  see  CAftNATic]  (Rannell's  Meauir  qf  a  Mop 
tff  Hmdottotts  Hamdton'a  £ttrt  India  QaMaUe&r;  B^port 
of  Committu  ^  tlu  Home  t^f  Cmmant  on  the  A^ars  (/ 
India,  1832.) 

ARCOT  (City).  The  Mussulman  ca^iital  of  the  Camatic 
is  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  Palaur.  in  54'  N.  lat 
and  79°  23'  £.  long.  It  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity. 
For  an  Indian  fortress,  Arcot  was  a  place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  a  regularly  built  dtadeL  Since  the  cession  of 
the  di^rict  of  Aroot  to  Uie  Bast  India  Company  the  principal 
defences  of  the  place  have  been  destroyed,  part  of  the  ox- 
tensive  area  of  the  fbrt  has  been  brou^  under  cultivation, 
and  the  only  use  now  made  of  the  ramparts  is  to  con- 
stitute a  defence  against  the  inundattons  of  the  Palaur,  for 
wUch  purpose  alone  they  are  kept  in  repair  on  that  side  of 
the  city. 

The  town,  whidi  is  indosed  by  walls,  is  almost  entirely  of 
modem  erection.  It  contains  tne  palace  of  the  former  na- 
boba  Arcot;  the  principal  gateway  of  the  palace  is  entire, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  nabob,  Anwar  ed  Deen,  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  place  was  taken  in  1749  by  Chunda  Sabeb,  who 
fiKvonred  the  Frmch  interests  in  the  Camatic.    In  two 
years,  the  city  with  its  garrison  of  1100  men  surren- 
dered to  200  Europeans  and  300  Sepahis  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  (afterwards  Lord)  Clive,  triw  had  inbae- 
quently  to  defend  his  oosquest,  which  he  did  sucoeaaftiUy, 
MKuinst  a  very  snperin-  Trenoh  Ame  asaiBted  by  namannu 
afiies,  and  whom  he  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  a  the  end  of 
fif^  days.  The  fort  subsequently  fell  into  Uiepossession  of 
aome  natives  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  French,  but  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  English  under  Colonel  Coote,  in  the 
b^inningof  1760,  after  the  battle  of  Wsndiwash.   In  1780 
sC  Burrendered  to  Hyder  Ali,  and  suffered  greatly,  both  while 
it  was  in  1^  hands  and  afterwards,  througn  the  mismanage- 
fMient  of  the  nabob's  government.    From  the  wretched 
«tate  into  which  it  then  fell,  the  city  has  been  recovering 
siace  it  passed,  in  1801,  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 
TIse  principal  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  who  speak 
tlae  Hindostanee  dialect.   The  bed  of  the  Palaur,  which  is 
Iiei-e  half  a  mile  wide,  is  sometimes  nearly  dry,  and  at  other 
times  is  so  swollen  by  the  raini  that  Us  waters  would  innn- 
^mXm  the  atnets  but  for  the  embankments  already  deaoribed. 


Aroot  is  73  British  miles  from  Madras,  722  milea  from 
Bombay,  1070  from  Calcutta,  and  1 160  from  Agra.  (Mill's 
Hittory  qfBriHeh  India;  Rennelt's  Memoir  ^  a  Map 
Hindoetan ;  Snort  of  a  Committee  of  the  Houee  Com- 
mone  ow  ttg  AjnaiTt  ^  India^  1832.) 

ARCTIC  ^RCLB.  The  term  arctic  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  literally  <^ot  biUoRging  to  the  bear, 
meaning  tin  constellation  of  that  name.  Arctic  drde  had 
formeriy  a  different  ai^ifioatkmflnm  that  which  It  now  has. 
Amon^  the  Grreeks  it  meant  the  parallel  to  the  equator 
which  jnst  touches  the  hOTison,  beinfr  entirely  above  it,  and 
whidt  therefore  separates  those  parulels  which  are  always 
above,  fhnn  those  which  are  partly  above  and  partly  below, 
the  horixon.  (See  Strabo,  Gssaub.  p.  95)  Similarly  the 
antarctio  circle  <if  the  ]^rase  were  used)  would  be  a  parallel 
to  the  equator  which  touches  the  horizon,  being  entirely 
below  it,  and  which  therefore  separates  those  paraUelB  which 
never  rise  above,  from  those  which  are  partly  below  and 
partiy  above,  the  horizon.  Thus  every  difl^nt  latitude  had 
a  different  arctic  circle ;  and  in  the  latitude  in  which  astio- 
nMny  was  first  cultivated,  the  great  bear  just  swept  the  sea, 
and  did  not  set,  whence  the  boundary  drcle  obtained  iU  name. 

In  the  modem  sense  of  the  t«rm,  it  ti  one  fixed  circle,  or 
very  nearly  so ;  and  the  first  use  of  it  as  such  is  found  in 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  the  sphere,  by  Hcl^rwood,  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Sacrobosoo,  published  tn  the  twelfth 
oentuTT.  For  tiie  complete  meaning  of  the  term,  we  refer  to 
Day.  We  can  only  here  briefly  remind  the  reader  that  at  the 
equator  all  days  are  equal ;  that  in  going  ntuthwards  from  the 
equator,  the  day  of  the  summer  stdstice  lengthens  as  the  lati- 
tude increases,  until  we  reach  tbe  pole,  where  there  is  but 
one  day  and  night  in  tbe  year,  of  six  months  each.  There 
must  tberefwe  be  some  circle  of  the  globe,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  at  which  the  longest  or  summer  sdstice  day  is 
just  twenty-four  hours ;  and  an  opposite  circle  in  the  southern 
ttMnispfaere,  at  whidi  the  sun  ooea  not  appear  fat  twen^- 
fimr  hours.  The  first  is  tbe  aretic,  the  second  the  antarehe, 
mrde  til  the  earth.  We  need  hardly  say,  that  at  the  day  of 
thetoutfersdstioe  in  the  northern  hnni- 
sphere,  there  is  a  day  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  length  at  the  antarctic  circle. 

P  and  p  (/^.  2.)  are  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  the  ewth,  the  lines  through 
which  serve  to  remind  us  of  tbe  earth's 
axis.  A  B  is  the  equator,  and  O  H  and 
O  L  are  the  directions  in  which  tbe  sun 
is  seen  at  the  northern  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  that  is,  the  line  which 
points  to  the  sun  rises  and  falls  between 
H  O  and  OL  twice  in  a  year.  We  do 
not  consider  the  apparmi  motion  of  the  sun  mmdtheearUt, 
beoauae,  aa  the  sun  is  always  on  tin  meridian  of  some  place, 
and  vay  conclusion  respeeting  day  and  night  dnwn  ftom 
me  meridian  boMs  good  fiw  any  other,  vre  may  eonoeive 
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the  meridian  P  Bp  A  to  move  round  with  the  sun.  Or, 
to  consider  it  in  another  point  of  view,  instead  of  supponng 
the  sun  to  appear  to  move  round,  let  it  remain  in  the  fixed 
meridian,  PBp  A.  and  increase  the  daily  rotation  of  the 
earth  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  daily  motion  of  the  sun 
on  the  equator,  which  will  preserve  the  relative  rotations, 
leaving  us  only  to  take  notice  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic ;  which  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  j^enomeoa 
of  the  arctic  circle.  The  semicircle  O  V,  in  the  first  figure, 
is  supposed  to  be  cut  out  and  applied  to  the  right  hand 
figure,  O  to  O.  in  such  manner  that  the  needle,  V,  shall 
always  be  directly  opposite  to  the  inn.  In  the  figure  (2.)  ate 
given  the  extreme  positions  of  O  V,  namely,  M  U  m,  at  the 
northern  snmnier,  NWn  at  Uie  northern  wbiter,  aolttim. 
The  aemunnde  O  V  oovm  all  thoae  parts  of  th^  earth  vrbich  do 
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Mt  %f  tb«  san,  uid  the  rotation  round  th«  axis.  F  brhigB 
«vwT  part  of  the  earth  under  O  V  vhen  its  night  bafpna. 
M  N  and  m  n  are  the  aMtio  and  antarotic  oiioleB.  By  cut- 
ting out  a  aemiciiole  eatial  to  O  V.  and  placixig  it  in  diflorant 
positions  on  the  second  figuiet  the  foUowin^  viU  apfMar.  on 
a  little  consideration : — 

1.  At  the  summer  solstice  (when  V  tsat  V)  aU  oiroles 
abovo  M  N  will  be  in  light  for  twen^-ibur  bottn»  and  all 
balowmn  in  darkaeaa:  and  viMMrsdat  tbewintwKdstiee. 

8.  At  tha  equinoxes  (V  ia  at  A)  erei^  cdrela  wQl  be  in 
Kgbt  ft«  tmlTe  boun,  and  tha  auna  time  in  davknass. 

8.  Doiug  the  passage  from  the  equintnc  to  the  .summer 
aolttiee  (V  moves  from  A  to  U),  at  every  moment  some 
fljzcle  above  HN  emerges  entirely  into  light*  and  an  wposite 
oirole  belov  mn  begins  to  be  entirely  covered  by  darkness : 
and  both  states  reouun  until  the  return  of  the  circle  O  V 
in  the  next  quarter  of  the  year.  And  vice  vertS  for  the 
passage  from  the  equinox  to  the  winter  solstice  (when  V 
moves  bma  A  to  W). 

4.  No  circle  lying  betwe<n  MN  ami  mn  is  ever  entirely 
ID  light  or  entirely  in  darkness. 

Henoe.  to  find  the  duration  erf  light  at  any  place  above 
the  arotio  circle,  that  is,  to  find  durinff  what  part  of  the 
year  the  sun  performs  his  daily  rotation  entirdy  above 
the  horiaoD,  look  in  an  almaaae  fbr  the  times  before  and 
altar  the  snmmer  solstice,  at  nUeh  the  tbeHnatitm  of  the 
sun  ii  equal  to  the  polar  dittanee  (or  latitude  subtracted 
ftom  90")  the  ]daee.  Between  those  two  .times  there 
is  perpetual  light.  For  example,  the  north  point  of  Nova 
Zembla  (latitude  76°,  polar  distance  15°)  has  perpetual 
light  between  May  1  and  August  12.  1834.  For  the  time 
of  perpetual  darkness  do  the  same  with  the  winter  solstice : 
thus  there  ia  perpetaal  darkness  at  the  above-mentioned 
place  from  November  3.  1 834.  to  February  9. 1 835. 

The  nuth  polar  distance  of  the  arctic  circle  i»-equal  to 
the  angle  H  O  B,  the  greatest  declination  of  the  sun.  or  the 
OBLiQitiTY  of  the  ecliptic.  The  south  polar  distanee  of  the 
antarctic  circle  is  the  same.  This  quanti^  changes  very 
dightly  from  year  to  year.  It  is  as  fiukHn 

Januaiy  1, 1S34, 23^  %1*  S9"-26 
Januwy  U  1835, 23°  37'  38"- 81 
deereaaing  at  present  by  about  half  a  second  yearl;^' 

Thn  aretio  and  antarctic  drcles  axe  the  boundaries  which 
•emrate  the  frigid  from  the  temperate  zones,  as  they  are 
called.  The  put  of  the  earth  included  within  each  of  tiie 
two  is  about  4.^  per  cent,  of  the  whtde  siuriace  of  the  globe. 
The  best  known  points  through  or  near  which  the  arctic 
urete  passes  are  Cape  North  in  Iceland,  the  Maelstrom 
whirlpool,  tiie  month  tX  the  Oby,  Behring's  Straits,  and  the 
south  of  Melville  Island.  For  discoveries  of  land  within  the 
antarotic  cirde,  see  Antarctic  Ocban. 

The  arctic  and  antarctic  cirdes  of  tiie  heavens  occupy 
positions  with  respect  to  the  celestial  poles  similar  to  those 
oeonpied  by  the  same  eirelea  cm  the  earth.  Thne  a  tnveUei 
going  round  the  arctic  circle  would  always  have  some  point 
of  the  celestial  arctic  circle  directly  over  head,  or  in  his  zenith. 
But  the  term  is  hardly  ever  employed  by  astronomers. 

In  all  that  precedes  we  have  taken  no  notice  of  Rbprac 
TiON,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  r«ise  the  sun  a  little  towards 
the  nearest  pole  at  every  point  of  the  globe,  thus  lengthening 
the  day  and  diminishing  the  night  In  some  latitudes  the 
effect  would  be  very  considerate,  and  would  increase  the 
duration  of  light  by  as  much  as  a  day. 

ARCTIC  FOX,  in  zoology,  a  small  species  of  fox  (Cant* 
lagovwi),  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  fineness  of  its  fur, 
whicD  has  long  been  considered  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  colour  of  the  ftir,  as  is  the  case  with  all  animals 
which  inhabit  rery  high  latitudes,  varies  according  to  the 
BOBion,  being  slaty  buie  in  mmner,  and  pure  while  in 
winter.  It  ism  the  iKtter  state  that  tefiur  is  moat  esteemed, 
Mt  only  on  aooovnt  of  its  oolonr,  but  likewise  beenuae  it  is 
«f  a  closer  and  finer  quality  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
BoUs  of  the  feet  also  axe  at  all  ssaaooa  covered  with  a  tbkk 
ooftt  erf  fur,  like  thoee  of  the  common  hare,  which  defends 
them  from  the  severity  of  the  snow,  and  is  a  character  like- 
wise common  to  most  other  northern  animals.  For  a  more 
detailed  aeoount  of  the  fwm,  habits,  and  uses  of  the  Arctic 
fttt  see  the  articles  Fox  and  Fur  Teadx. 

AOICTOMYS.  [SeeMAEMOT.] 
ARCTOSTA'PHYLOS.or  bear-berry.is  agenusof  planU 
tfll  lately  ronsidered  the  same  as  arbutus,  from  whicii  it  is 
essentially  distinyuished  by  its  berries  containing  only  from 
UM  to  &v«  iBMwd  of  a  gmt  nuitf  seedsi  lla  eomwn 


bear-b«rn,  A.  tm  wn»  ia  fimsd  wild  in  the  voantaiaaus 
paxtaof  England  and  SootUnd.  wad  generally  over  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Burope.  It  ia  a  ttmihnft  shrubby  jdan^  with 
leathery  dark  oreu  wtire  leaves,  whiidk  are  broadest  at 
their  upper  end.  The  flowers  an  whitaw  tinsed  with  rank, 
small,  and  in  clusters.  The  benies  are  small  end  red  like 
those  of  the  hawthorn.  The  whole  idant  is  u  astringent 
Uiaft  it  has  been  emplmud  by  the  tanner  with  suoeoH,  and 
also  in  dyeii^  a  ^yish  hwcs  eolenr;  it  is  no  dwW  Ae 
same  jvoperty  whuh  haa  made  it  eriahrttad  Ibr  its  fOnaM^ 
in  gravcUy  oomplainta,  and  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  orgaae. 
When  cultivated  it  requiiaa  to  be  gmwn  in  pcet  earth. 

ARCTU'RUS,  or  a^ootia.  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in 
the  oonitell^km  Bootes.  It  deriw  its  name  frun  two 
Greek  words,  signiiying  the  tail  of  the  hew,  and,  though  not 
in  the  latter  constaUation.  it  is  very  iMariy  in  a  right  line 
drawn  tbrough  the  two  hiuder  atara  of  the  tail  {I  and  «). 
It  rises  N-B.  by  B.  at  Cireenwidi,  and  ia  on  the  meridian  in 
about  7|  hours  after  rising ;  whkih  takes  plane  at  half  pMt 
seven  ajc,  eathe  lst<tf  Anaary,aiidabMtttwo  home  later 
for  the  first  of  every  raooeeding  month.  Its  mean  flneeaan 
as  foUowa  * 

January  1.  1834,  14  8  A*8  SflPa^l^-fiN. 
January  1,  1835,  14  8  8*8     28  2  49-&7 

Its  annual  increase  of  right  ascension  is  2>'734  ;  its  anmsl 
decrease  of  declination  18'''96.  This  is  not  all  owing  to 
precession  and  nutation,  as  the  star  haa  a  proper  motiox, 
(or  change  of  place  relatively  to  surrounding  stars,)  which 
(Mem.  Roy.  Astron.  5o&,vol.  v.,  p.  I6S)  caused  a  decrease 
both  in  right  ascension  and  dedination,  as  fbllovs : 


R?a:  DmL 


1755—1800 
1800—1830 


Iff- 21 
Iff.  14 
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Formerly  the  conclusion  was  sometimes  drawn  tb^  Arctorus 
was  the  nearest  star  to  our  system,  frwn  its  being  a  bcilliant 
atar  with  so  decided  a  proper  metbo.  This,  which  was 
butafttnt  presumption  at  the  time,  is  DOW  overturned  by  the 
known  &et  that  there  are  much  smaller  stars  {ft  CaasiepcBim, 
for  example)  which  have  much  larger  proper  motiaiis. 

ARGY,  GROTTO  OF,  a  singular  excavatioa  in  the 
mass  of  a  hill  which  siretohes  into  the  valley  of  tiie  little 
river  Cure,  a  feeder  of  the  Yonne  in  France,  It  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  about  a  league  south  of  the  litUe  town 
of  Vermanton.  A  narrow  path  mta  a  hill  covered  with  wood 
conducts  to  the  entrance  of  the  grotto,  whiefa  contains  a  num- 
ber of  apartments,  some  of  which  are  more  than  J500  or 
1800  feet  long ;  but  th^  rarely  rise  to  the  height  of  SO  faeL 
In  the  first  two  apartments  an  found  large  bhKka  or  Masees 
of  stone  lying  in  greater  or  less  proftision  on  the  ground;  and 
in'theaeoond  apartment  is  also  a  small  podlamit  ISOfiMt 
in  diuneter,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  known.  Ita  walni 
are  olear  uid  fit  fbr  drinking.  The  apartments  farther  in 
are  distinguished  by  the  numbra  and  variety  of  the  crystal- 
lizations which  either  hang  frtm  the  roof  (stalactites^  or  rise 
ccdvmn-like  fix>m  the  ground  (stalagmites) ;  Uiey  an  faf  ad 
by  the  water  which  filters  through  the  over-arching  and 
forms  a  deposit  about  the  orifice  tram  which  it  issoea,  as 
well  as  on  that  part  of  the  ground  oo  which  it  drops.  As 
the  crystallizations  rising  from  btdow  are  thus  exactly  nndw 
those  depending  from  die  nxrf,  they  frequently  unite  and 
form  pillars  wh^  appear  to  support  the  roof  of  the  vaulla. 
Many  of  theaa  crystalliiatiana  ara  capeUa  of  receivsag  a 
polish. 

In  the  Diabitmaire  Unieeml  de  la  JVonm  (Paris,  1804-5). 
these  caverns  an  described  as  abandoned  stone-auuRiaa, 
in  whioh  time  haa  oUitantad  the  tracas  of  himian  labour ; 
but  the  writer  id  the  utiBle  m  the  £mrc  MiAodiqm 
ascribes  them  to  the  efieet  of  the  waters  of  the  Cm*,  tone 
channel  of  which,  entering  the  hill  a  little  ahowa  tte 
entranee  of  the  gnrtto,  undemines  and  traverses  it,  enaig- 
ing  on  the  other  side,  and  having  safficiwt  stream  to  turn 
a  mill,)  and  to  other  subterraneous  waters.  It  is  acknow* 
ledged,  however,  that  the  stone  with  which  the  cathedral  «{ 
Auxerre  is  built  was  taken  from  this  place ;  and  if  so,  tfae 
caves,  to  whatever  theur  origin  may  be  ascribed,  have  been  at 
least  enlaced  in  some  parts  by  the  bond  of  man.  (£iuyci 
Mithodique;  Diet.  Umv.  de  la  Srtmet;  Malta  Bruk) 

ARD.LOCH.   [See  Forth.] 

AROiAGH.  now  a  deoajrad^^riUaaa  in  «ho  wmtaf  «C 
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LouM.  in  XrdHid.  tbovt  Ave  milas  S.S.  ttw  town 
«f  tn>t  nuM*  WM  tmce  •  jimcu  of  ooniider^le  import- 
anoe:  uU  gi^M  name  to  a  baitmjr.oiMof  the  aix  intowokrh 
the  ooun^  ii  divided,  and  to  a  biKht^rio  now  united  with 
the  ardibiahoprio  of  Tiuun.  The  paruh,  a  rectory  in  tha 
dioaeaa  of  Aroagh,  had  a  population  in  1821  of  4942  per- 
MHU.  There  is  a  ohuroh,  and  some  remains  of  the  antwat 
cathedral,  which  appeata  to  have  been  a  small  building, 
dwugh  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
bMD  areated  not  long  after  the  ooavaruon  m  tiM  natives. 
There  is  also  a  free  school  for  fifty  children  (thirty-two  "bvtt 
and  eighteen  girls),  twen^  of  whom  are  educated  at  the 
expmae  of  the  dean  of  Aioagh.  Then  an  two  &irs,  vis^ 
April  5,  and  August  26. 

THwieaof  Ax£«bhasundergoae  gnat  chingea.  It  was 
ftnmded  in  the  middle  of  the  Mkh  cratury ;  united  in  1668 
to  the  see  of  KtUaore;  separated  in  1692,  but  reunited  in 
the  same  year;  again  detached  in  1741,  and  united  with 
the  see  of  Tuam,  though  it  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Armagh. 

It  is  a  small  diocese,  containing  only  tventy-flve  benefices, 
which  oomivebsnd  thirty-seven  parishes ;  but  it  extends 
into  six  counties.  It  is  separated  from  Uie  diocese  of 
Tuam  by  that  of  Elphin.  It  has  a  dean  and  archdeacon,  but 
no  chapter.  Tha  temporalities  are  destined,  i;u>on  the  first 
vacancy  of  the  see,  to  form  part  of  the  fund  for  decaying 
the  expenses  hitherto  raised  by  the  vestry  cess.  Ard^£ 
ia  in  53°  sa'  N.  lat,  7"  39'  W.  long. 

ARDEA  (ymiiU),  the  buon,  a  genus  of  birds  un- 
der which  Linnmu  onnprelwnded  tha  cranes  and  several 
other  divisiona  now  formed  into  diatinot  genera  by  nuidem 
naturalists.  M,  VieiUot  followed  Bufiba  in  wiahjfig  four 
divisions  of  the  herons ;  but  Temminck,  who  has  paid  pecu- 
liar attention  to  these  birds,  arrangea  them  under  one  genus 
ami  two  sections.  We  prefer,  however,  on  account  of  its 
distinctness,  the  arrangementof  M.  Vieillot,  which  has  been 
partly  followed  by  Lesson,  Drapies,  and  Baron  Cuvier.  Hie 
genus  Ardta,  as  limited  by  Vieillot,  is  thus  charact^sed : 

Bill  strong,  straight,  or  slightly  curved,  oompresaed, 
acuminated,  sharp,  in  most  specias  finely  toothed ;  the  upper 
mandible  somewhat  channelled,  and  usually  notched  towards 
the  tijft ;  nostrils  on  the  side,  almost  nt  the  base,  slit  length- 
wiie  in  the  groove,  and  half  shut  by  a  membrane ;  eyes  with 
a  naked  oirele  around  them  extending  to  the  bill ;  legs 
Imig,  slender,  and  either  half-naked  or  widiated  down  to  the 
shank  itttrsut) ;  the  middle  foift*ton  united  to  the  ovtw  one 
by  a  abort  membrane ;  the  back-toe  artiaulated  interii»ty, 
and  upon  the  same  level  as  the  others ;  the  leeond  and  thM 
quill  feathera  of  the  wings  the  lon|;e8t 

Amo^  the  genera  separated  uom  Afdea,  an  Anthro- 

Soides,  Balearica,  Grus,  Cariama,  Nyctieorax,  and  Ctconia ; 
ut  coosiderable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  with 
respect  to  these  and  a  faw  other  allied  genera  which  luve 
been  proposed.  The  bitterns,  however,  though  ^pularly 
distinguished  from  the  herons,  cannot,  we  think,  with  much 
propriety  be  separated  f^om  Ardaa. 

ARDEBIL,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Azerbiian,  is 
situated,  according  to  Jaubert,  in  3S°  14'  N.  lat.,  and  about 
48°  1 9'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  in  a  fertile  plain  encompassed 
by  bills,  at  a  distance  of  thir^  houra'  nanh  from  Taurii  (at 
Tebri*>,and  about  aeven  and  a  half  from  thewestoin  border 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  IbnteithgiTaa  the  lat  at  38°  iCso"; 
Olearius  at  38°$'.  A  chain  of  hills,  whieh  sen arataa  Axer- 
byan  frem  Ghilan.  keeps  off  the  noxious  winds  that  pnvail 
in  iIm  sultry  lowland  of  ^  latter  province:  it  is  probably 
in  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  ito  advantageous 
situation  generally,  that  Ardebil  has  been  gumamed  Aba- 
dan-i-Firuz,  *  the  abode  of  happiness.'  But  still  it  is  not  a 
very  healthr  place,  being  exposed  to  great  clutnges  of  tem- 
perature. The  trees  awnit  Ardebil  do  not  begin  to  bud 
before  the  end  of  April,  which  showa  that  the  temperature 
of  the  place  is  much  affected  by  ite  position  near  the  moun- 
tains. The  town  is  of  importance  as  an  emporium  in  the 
caravan  trade  of  Ttllis,  Derbend,  and  Baku,  with  Ispahan 
and  Teheran.  In  history,  Ardebil  is  remarkable  as  Mving 
given  birth  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Snt  or  Safkwi  rulers 
of  Persiai  two  of  the  ancesfam  of  this  family  of  kings, 
Sliaikh  Safleddin  and  Sheikh  Heider,  an  buried  ben; 
snd  their  tomba  an  held  in  hii;h  veneration,  aa  the  se- 
pulcorea  of  saints,  among  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Shiite 
Met  Ardebil  contained  a  fine  library,  which  was  sent  to 
Ruaaia  when  tha  place  surrendered  to  Count  Soukhtaline. 
TSua  lihiux  ia  dweribod  hjr  Olearius  (it  638,  Anuiei^ 


dam  ed.).  A  anall  rivtr,  tha  Balulnkh,  nma  tluoogli  Um 
town,  which  is  ank^eet  to  inandations  when  the  snow  on 
the  surrounding  bills  begins  to  melt  The  great  moun- 
tain of  Sevelan.  next  to  Ararat,  perhaps  the  hiKhest  in  this 
country,  ia  about  twenty- four  miles  west  of  Ardebil ;  tti 
height  is  rousbW  computed  at  idnut  13,000  feet.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ardebil,  then  an  several  hot  and  ininenl 

ARDE'CHE,  a  d^fiartment  in  France,  including  nearly 
the  wbide  of  the  former  district  of  Vivarais  (so  called  from 
the  town  Viviers);  ih»  nmaining  part  of  the  Vivaraia. 
which  is  of  small  extent,  is  included  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Loin.  Arddobe  is  hounded  on  the  north  and  notth- 
west  bjr  the  departments  of  Loira  and  Haute  Loire,  from 
which  It  isaapanted  by  therangeof  theC^vennes.  On  the 
west  it  baa  the  departoiant  «  Losira,  and  on  the  south 
that  <^  Gard.  The  eastern  boundary  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  departmoit  is  formed  by  the  Rhone,  which 
separatee  it  from  the  department  of  Dr&mo.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  80  miles  from  N.  by  S.  to  S.  b;^  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  42  or  43  miles.  The  superficial  extent  ia 
about  81 16  English  squan  miles,  and  the  population  abont 
328,000,  or  about  165  to  a  squan  mile. 

The  geology  of  this  district  is  of  a  very  interesting  cha- 
racter from  the  abundance  of  volcanic  phenomena  which  it 
present!.  (See  Velay  and  Vivarais,  and  Cb^vunnbs.) 
The  principal  heights  an  along  the  westam  boundary  of 
the  department  in  the  chain  of  the  Civennes.  Mezen, 
which  is  just  on  the  boundary,  is  5820  feet  in  height  and 
Gerbier  de  Jonea,  from  which  the  Loin  rises,  ia  5126  foet 
(See  Orogrtmkit  tie  t Europe ;  and  Comp.  to  the  Abnanae 
for  1833.)  Indeed,  the  veatem  part  of  uu  d^Murtment  ia 
equal  in  elevation  to  almost  any  in  central  FVaooe.  Fhm 
these  high  lands  descend  the  streams  which  by  their  union 
form  the  Canoe^  the  Doux,  the  Erieux,  and  the  Aidiche, 
which  foil  into  the  Rhone  in  the  order  (from  north  to  south) 
in  wUdi  their  names  occur.  Of  these  the  Ardiohe  alone 
appean  to  be  navigable.  The  northern  and  western  parte 
of  the  department  abound  in  granite  and  sandstone,  and 

iield  rieh  inn  on,  coal,  clay  for  earthenwara,  and  the  finest 
aolin  for  pcxoehun.  Near  Toumcn,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  an  several  lead-mines,  and  indications  of  copper 
have  been  observed  near  St  Lannnt  lea  Bains,  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  d^rtment 

The  lower  grounda  along  the  bank  of  the  lUum^  and  in 
the  aouUiem  distrteti  near  Anbenaa,  produoe  the  mulbenry 
and  the  vine ;  the  mon  mounteinous  parts  yield  the  chestnut 
and  the  waluntMdaflfacd  pasturage  to  berda  of  oa^.  The 
wines  of  St  Peray  and  Comas  an  much  eateemed.  On 
the  loftiest  summite  the  snow  lies  eight  months  in  the  year : 
the  department  from  ito  unequal  elevation,  has  a  great 
variety  of  climate. 

The  capital  of  the  department  ia  Privas  (population  4000), 
on  the  nver  Ouvese,  an  insignificant  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Rhone.  L'Argentiira  (population  near  3000)  and 
Toumon  (population  3600)  an  sub-prefectures  or  capitals 
of  arrondissemens.  But  then  towns,  which  derive  much  of 
their  importance  from  their  political  rank,  an  inferior  in 
population  to  Annonay  in  the  north,  and  Aubenas  and  Le 
Bouig  St  Andeol  in  the  south  of  the  department  Theaabave 
respectively  8000,  3000,  and  between  4000  and  6000  inh»* 
Utente.  Aubenaaisthegreatmartforthewineandehastnuti 
of  AnUehe.  It  has  two  wdl-attonded  Mn  in  ^  vew  ftar 
the  sale  of  lilk,  which  tb«r  mulberry  trees  enable  the  inha* 
bitants  to  [Nroduce.  The  cotton  manufkcton  is  carried  on 
hen;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  dye-bouses,  tau-yard% 
com  and  oil  mills,  and  ailk  manufoctories.  NearLe  Bonrg 
St  Andeol  are  Uie  remains  of  an  antient  temple  of  the 
Craula,  among  which  an  some  nearly  defkced  bas-relie&. 
For  other  of  the  places  above-mentioned,  see  Pkivas,  Ak- 
OENTiBRB  L',  TooRMOW,  and  AwNOif  AY.  This  departmnt 
is  in  the  bishopric  of  Viviers,  a  small  town  on  the  Rhone; 
a  little  north  of  the  Bourg  St  Andeol  already  noticed.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royaie  (Assise  Court) 
of  Nismes ;  and  sends  three  memben  to  tbe  Chambar  of 
Deputies.  The  inhabitante  an  said  to  be  ignorant  and 
aupentitious.  (Malto  Brun;  BalU;  i>ter.  Qiog.  da  la 
fnmee:  HiKifc.  MitAodique.) 

ARDE*CHE,  a  river  of  Friince,  which  riiea  In  ^  C*> 
vennes.  and  flows  first  to  the  E.  then  to  the  S.  or  S.  by  W., 
and  then  tuminfc  S.E.  empties  itself  into^^  Rbooa  a  little 
above  Pont  St  Esprit  (D.  ol  Ganl),  fum^^^^ 
part  of  iU  coune,  the  beundit^'bfthj^ctbphM 
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iMehe.  Thia  atream  is  perhaps  about  sixty  niilea  loiig, 
bat  is  not  navigable  for  more  than  about  ten  miles.  The 
rivn  passes  under  the  natural  bridfte  of  Arc,  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles  above  its  outfal.  This  natural  bridge  con- 
sists of  a' very  hard  ^yish  limestone  rook,  forming  an  arch 
through  which  the  nver  flows. 

It  has  been  uaed  as  a  passage  over  the  river  ever  since 
the  Roman  conquest.  The  road  way  is  elevated  nearly  200 
French,  or  312  English  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  arch  has  an  elevation  of  ninety  French,  or  between 
imtety-flve  and  ninety-iiiz  Enriish  feet,  and  the  breadth  near 
&e  base  is  about  163  Rrendi.  or  17S  Bngliah  feet.  The 
length  of  this  tunnel  or  arch  is  not  given  by  our  authorities. 

Geographers  have  spoken  of  it  as  originally  a  work  of  na- 
ture, hut  perfected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  writer  of  the 
article  Ardirhe  ' in  the  Encydopedie  Methodique  (OSog. 
Physique),  is  of  oiHnion  that  the  nver  has  worn  this  passage 
through  ^e  rocks  round  which  it  once  took  its  course ;  having 
first  effected  a  small  opening,  and  gradually  enlarged  it 
Chi  the  other  hand,  Malte  Brun  (Geographte  UniverMlle) 
affirms  that  the  arch  does  not  exhibit  any  marks  of  the  rock 
having  been  wcvn  away  by  the  stream  ;  and  denies,  not  only 
that  the  river  originally  formed,  but  even  that  it  baa  at  all 
enlarged  the  opening.  He  considers  it  a  natural  cavern 
formed  by  the  decay  of  the  rock  on  the  bank  of  the  river: 
and  (^servex.  that  a  tendency  to  decay  is  one  of  the  dia- 
neteriatics  of  tiie  kind  d  limestone  which  oompoaes  the 
mass.   (Eiieife.  MithoJ^pu;  Malta  Brun.) 

ARDEB  (or  ATHBkDEE),  a  market  tcwn.  in  the 
barony  of  Ardee,  coun^  ofXoutb,  Ireland,  forty-three  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  Dublin,  on  the  Liffbrd  and  Derry  road.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  which  is  a  small 
stream  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Lagan,  and 
flowing  into  the  Irish  sea.  The  town  bad  in  1821  a  popu- 
lation of  3588  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  parish  contained 
1773.  The  livingisa  vicarage,  which  has  been  united  from 
time  immemorisd  with  those  of  Shenlis,  Smermore,  and 
Stackallen,  and  from  a  later  period  with  the  rectory  and 
vicarage  of  Killdemock.  The  united  parishes  are  in  the 
diocese  and  provmce  of  Armagh.  ThWe  are  in  the  town 
two  schools  on  Erasmus  Smith's  foundation,  one  containing 
eighty-four  b<^,  and  the  other  eighty  girls,  on  Laneaa- 
tetian  ayitem ;  there  ia  alao  a  dispensary. 

Ardea  retunied  two  memhen  to  the  Insh  Paiiiament;  hut 
lost  its  franchise  with  the  Unkin ;  it  has  faar  feira  in  dba 
year.  It  gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  Bnbanm  femily, 
earU  of  Meath. 

Ardee  was  antiently  a  walled  town,  and  defended  also  by 
a  strong  castle,  erected  by  Roger  de  Pippard,  lord  ot 
Atherdee,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  There  were  two  monastic  establish- 
ments here ;  an  hospital  for  Crouched  Friara,  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Auffustin.  founded  in  1207  by  the  above-men- 
tioned Roger  de  Pippard,  and  a  Carmelite  friary,  the 
ohurch  of  which,  ftllad  with  men,  women,  and  childrent  was 
burned  by  the  Seata  and  Irish  under  Bdwaid  Brace  in 
1313.  Near  du  town  ia  a  remarkable  mound  called  Oaade 
Guard,  of  ninety  feet  perpendicular  height,  600  feet  in  ciicuit 
■t  the  base,  and  140  feot  at  theaummiL  It  is  tastdblly 
planted,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  or, 
aeoording  to  other  accounts,  a  double  ditch  and  vallum  (t.  e. 
embankment).  The  remains  of  two  structures,  one  seem- 
ingly a  castle  or  tower,  and  the  other  a  kind  of  parapet, 
are  on  the  summit  These  mounds,  which  the  Irish  call 
rath*,  and  attribute  to  the  Danes,  are  more  numerous  in 
the  oouu^  of  Louth  than  in  any  other  county.  (Carlisle's 
Top.  Did.  t^f  Ireland;  Traveler's  New  Guide  through 
Ireland,  ^c. ;  Beaufort's  Mem.  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland,  ^c.) 
53°  50*  N.  lat.,  6*"  SO'  W.  long,  ftom  Greenwich. 

ARDBN,  the  woodland  ^strict  of  the  county  of  l^ai^ 
iriek.  This  nanie,irtikh,fh)m  its  occnrtenoe  in  the  northern 
partof  Fkanoe  and  dsewhere  (see  AROSNinu],  we  may  sup- 
poMvas  aoommmi  Gelticdesignationfor  afweat,  wasgiven 
to  thifl  moat  extensive  of  the  antient  British  fineats.  It  is 
said  to  have  reached  fi»m  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  l^nt 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west ;  and  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  an  im^nary  line  from  Burtim 
upon  Trent  to  High  Cross,  the  point  of  intersection  of  Wat- 
line  Street  and  the  Foss-way  on  tlw  border  of  Warwiekslure 
and  Leiceaterahire.  Draytui,  in  hia  *  Poly-(dlaDn,*  (the 
13di  song.)  says. 

That  Hlglllj  ATd«n  hrid.  «veii  In  W  h^ilit  of  pricU ; 
UfrowMltDMUni  TmM,  tka  otiwr  Smn^a  rid*. 


Upon  Um  division  of  Ent^ond  into  shires,  ftisimnnis 
wild  was  divided  between  difiiarent  counties,  and  only  ^ 
part  which  was  included  in  Worwickahiie  retained  itanuM: 
(bough  perhaps  *  Dean,'  the  name  of  a  fbre&t  on  the  btmlen 
of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire,  may  be  a  relic  of  it. 

Although  there  is  no  longer  a  continuous  finest  in  ttdt 
district,  yet  it  is  still  the  test  wooded  part  of  the  count)', 
affording  plenty  of  timber,  consisting  of  almost  all  kinds  of 
fSnnst  trees,  but  especially  oab. 

Sevwal  places  preaerva  the  name,  as  Hentoy  in  Ard«n 
Hampton  in  Arden,  &e.  (Drayton's  Pe^-ofWofi,  with  Sel 
den'a  illustrations;  BraMwr  of  KngUmd  and  WUa; 
Marshal's  Jteview  of  the  AgrieuUural  BeporU  ofiheMU- 
land  Counties.) 

ARDENNES,  a  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly  r^ion  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  between  the  riven  Hsdm 
and  Moaelle,  situated  partly  in  France,  in  the  Grand  Ducfay 
ol  Luxembourg,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Pruuia,  and  in 
Belgium.  The  name  of  the  region  is  antient ;  the  Aidn- 
enna  Silva  is  mentioned  by  Julius  Csssar  (Bell.  GaU.  \.  v.  n.) 
by  Strabo  (  Geogr.  1.  iv.),  and  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  I.  iil  4t) 
Ardennes  is  the  name  of  one  of  tfae  northern  depsrtmenti  is 
the  modem  subdivision  of  France,  and  is  apart  of  the  antitnt 
provinces  of  Picardy  and  Champagne.  The  Ardennei,  cr, 
as  the  region  is  sometimes  callea,  tne  Forest  of  ArdcDDCi, 
extends  fnm  the  bills  of  Thi£mG^  in  ^eardy,  on  the  left 
of  the  Meuse,  to  thoae  of  the  Hantes  Fagnes  and  the  hu^ 
of  the  river  Roer,  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon ;  and  the  iaStj 
partsof  the  Dudiy  of  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the  nwantsimw 
district  called  tlie  Eifel,  which  extenda  to  the  Rhine,  andeoa- 
tains  numerous  extinct  volcanos,  heloi^  to  the  same  systen. 
The  mean  elevation  <^  the  Ardennes,  according  to  IhmMit 
( Mhnoire  sur  la  CoTUtitution  Physique  de  la  Prooinee  it 
Liige,  Bruxelles,  1832),  is  about  470  metres,  or  1540  Eor- 
lish  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its  highest  pant  U 
Baraque  Michel,  is  680  metres,  or  2230  feet  The  nountun 
Sohneifel,  in  the  environs  of  Prum,  aeoording  to  Steinin* 
ger,  is  21 32  feet  Oraalius  d'Halloy,  in  hia  Mimomt  Gh- 
Uniques,  observes,  that  the  Ardennes  afford  a  {HX)of  that  the 
direction  of  streams  is  not  alwaya  a  sure  indication  the 
genual  sl<^  of  a  coontiy ;  that  the  table-land  of  Langics, 
m  the  department  the  Haute  Hame,  vhieh  fonas  dw 
watenhea  of  rivera  which  flow  into  the  North  flea,  the  A^ 
lantie,  and  the  Mediterranean,  has,  vn  that  account,  bea 
coniddered  as  one  of  the  most  elevated  parts  of  France,  tad 
that  it  has  been  suppoaed  that,  from  that  point,  there  ii  i 
slope  to  the  north,  west  and  south ;  that  the  table-land  of 
Langros  is  only  1495  feet  above  the  level  <^  Uk  sea, 
whereas  the  river  Meuse,  which  rises  at  the  fbotofittn- 
rerses,  between  Meri^res  and  Givet,  136  miles  to  tfae  nortli, 
a  table-land  which  has  an  elevation  of  mate  than  1640  feet 
The  Ardennes,  although  a  high  region,  cannot  be  called 
mountainous ;  there  are  extensive  tracts  where  only  nrj 
low  hills  01  gentle  undulations  are  observed.  But  in  dnse 
parts  which  are  traversed  by  the  more  consideraUe  men, 
such  aa  the  Meuse.  the  Semoy,  the  Ourte.  the  Sate,  the 
Wai^,  and  tlie  Roer,  the  aunaoe  ia  broken  into  a  molti- 
tude  of  valleys,  and  extremely  deep  and  often  vnr  nsnot 
gorges,  with  ateep  sloping  or  precipitous  sidea,  660  wethigi 
These  great  water>courses  form,  aa  it  were,  ivincipal  tnrui 
.fttm  which  a  number  of  secondary  valleys  branch  off,  fanaw- 
ing  the  whole  surface  irf  the  neighbouring  country. 
tbe  Ardennes  contain  both  hilly  and  flat  districts ;  out  thew 
last  are  lofty  table-lands,  having  the  same  general  elevitiHi 
above  the  sea,  and  being  compmed  of  the  same  materisli. 

The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  Ardennes  are  day-tltte, 
grauwacke-slate,  grauwacke,  conglomerate,  quartz-rowiUd 
liuartzose  sandstones  in  various  modifications  <tf  colour  sod 
internal  structure,  with  now  and  then,  but  very  rarely,  sone 
thin  beds  of  limestone  and  of  calcareous  eonglomenles. 
These  rocks  are  in  strata  generally  bearing  NJ.  siri 
S.  W.,  often  highly  inclined,  sometimes  vertical,  but  sdtkB>i> 
ever,  horisontat  They  maintain  a  considerable  unifSnoiV 
both  of  composition  and  stratification  throughout  large  Meb. 
The  slaty  rocks  are  abundant,  and  affi)rd,  in  some  i^im 
excellent  roofing  slates;  there  are  extensive  qnarriei  of 
these  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse.  and  tbey  are  eanied 
to  great  distances  from  the  facility  of  the  river-navig^ieB. 
Excellent  whetstones,  both  for  coarse  snd  fine  cutle^,  >n 
largely  exported.  The  Ardennes  have  hitherto  woved  bat 
poor  in  metallic  substances  except  iron ;  but  the  Ksd-miaM 
of  Longvilly  and  tho  antimony -mines  of  Goesdorf  werep» 
ductive.  Near  IjenmUE.  Jtn  «tid»  uttaxamum  is 
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in  a  miiw  open  to  the  day. '  On  the  b<»dera  of  the  region 
tmraids  the  west  there  are  some  rich  iron  mineg.  The  cele- 
Imted  mineral  waters  of  Spa  issue  from  these  slaty  rocks. 

The  country  of  the  Ardennes  is  in  general  sterile ;  and  even 
in  the  best  part  of  H,  which  constitutes  the  French  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  there  is  only  about  a  third  of  the  land 
in  flultivation.  There  are  vast  heaths  and  extensive  marshes 
which  can  only  he  approached  in  thi  three  driest  months  of 
the  year.  These  heaths  are  called  Fagnes,  and  the  most 
elevated  part  of  the  region  on  the  south-east  is  called  Les 
Hautes  Fi^es.  Tboe  are  extensive  forestB  of  oak  and 
beeeh  •  more  rarely,  of  alder,  ash,  and  birch.  Pines  and  firs 
ooonr  but  seldom.  The  penile  of  Belgium,  living  on  the  hoe- 
deia  of  the  Ardennes,  eall  tnem  the  Neur'Pa'i,mt  is.  A^otr* 
Peoft,  *black  oountry,*  because  it  contains  no  Hmettone,  and 
beesuse  Ha  only  grains  cultivated  are  rye  and  dwarf  oats. 
Around  the  villages  there  are  patches  of  land  which  have 
been  brought  into  cultivation  by  means  of  a  process  of  paring 
and  bunting,  called  ettartage :  it  consists  in  taking  off  the 
turf  and  burning  it  on  the  ground,  and  by  this  process  the 
soil  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding  three  successive  crops ; 
the  first  year,  rye,  generally  of  a  very  good  quality ;  the 
second  year,  oats ;  and  the  third  year,  potatoes ;  but  after 
these  crops  have  been  got  off  the  land,  it  must  lie  fal- 
low for  six,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  years.  Meadows 
•ad  ngulariy  cultivated  lands  occur  only  in  tiieTalleyB, 
The  tearing  of  eatde,  sheep,  and  hams,  is  eairied  on  to  a 
gnat  extenL  The  mntton  is  celebrated  for  its  excellence, 
bnt  the  wool  is  not  in  raeh  high  repute.  A  great  deal  of 
•we-milk  cheese  is  made.  The  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses  are 
aSt>  small  breed.  The  hardy  and  valuable  Ardennes  ponies 
and  little  horses  appear  to  he  indigenous.  They  were  as 
highly  esteemed  in  antient  times  as  they  are  in  the  present 
day ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans, 
the  cavalry  of  the  Treviri,  in  which  this  particular  breed 
was  empknred,  was  esteemed  the  best  in  Gaul. 

ARDENNES,  a  department  in  the  north  of  Franca,  on 
the  fruitier.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  E.  by  tiie  department  of  Meuse,  W. 
Inr  uiat  of  Aisne,  and  S.  by  that  of  Maine.  Its  lengUi  is 
aboirt  aixly-flTe  milet  N.  and  and  its  breadth  sixty  miles 
flom  E.  to  W.  Its  snMrtdal  otent  is  195S  English  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  SBSiOOO,  being  about  144 
to  a  square  mile. 

This  dflpartment  is  tmvetaed  by  ridges  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  remote  hnndws  of  the  Vosges,  and  which  se- 
parate the  waters  of  the  basin  of  the  Heuse  from  those  of 
the  Seine.  The  streams  which  flow  from  the  N.E.  slopes 
of  these  ridges  fall  into  the  Meuse ;  the  Bar  (which  is 
navigable  several  miles)  just  below  Donchery,  the 
Vence,  and  the  Sormonne,  near  Meiieres,  and  the  Faux  and 
the  Viroin,  a  considerable  vray  farther  down.  The  Meuse  it- 
self traverses  the  department  in  a  direction  8.E.  and  N.W, 
nearly  parallel  to  ana  not  very  far  from  the  Belgian  frontier; 
it  then  turns  mote  towards  the  N.*  and  waters  aportion  of  the 
^reneh  tetfftoiy  which  pmgeels  into  the  fcin|^m  ef  Beteiam. 
It  receives  die  ahovenBoticKiedstieMns  on  Its  left  bank:  on 
the  right  it  teeeives  the  Seou^.  vhieh  hss  the  greater  part 
of  its  comse  in  the  Belgian  terrib^.  The  Aisne  forma  an 
arc  in  the  southern  put  of  the  department,  flowing  in  a 
direction  which  may  be  described  as.  on  the  whole,  E.S.E. 
•od  W.N.W. ;  it  receives  the  Vaux  on  its  left  bank  from 
the  range  of  heights  above  alluded  to ;  and  felling  into  the 
Oiae,  fkr  beyoi.d  the  limits  of  the  department,  ultimately 
y>iDS  the  Seine.  Its  navigation  begins  at  ChSteau  Portion, 
a  liule  before  it  leaves  this  department.  Some  of  the  other 
feeders  of  the  Oisa  rise  just  «t  the  eastern  border  of 
Ardennes. 

The  elevations  in  this  depariment  appear  from  their  steep 
declivities  and  nigged  summits  to  be  mue  loify  than  they 
mally  an.  They  affind  excellent  dates*  equal  in  quali^ 
to  fluse  ctf  AngMi.  though  not  so  deep  in  colour.  {Enenc, 
MMod. ;  Oiog.  Phytimte,  Art.  Ardoisxs.)  Slate  and  stone 
are  quarried  to  a  considerahle  extent.  Coal,  iron,  and  some 
lead,  are  also  worked:  the  great  quantity  of  wood  which 
the  department  producea,  flimiahes  ftiel  for  ooasiderahle 
iron  work). 

These  heights  were  once  covered  with  an  immense  forest 
Csmr  {Comment,  de  B.  G.  lib.  v.)  describes  it  as  spreadli^ 
*in  vast  extent  through  the  middle  of  the  country  of  the 
Treviri  (people  of  the  diocese  of  TrSves,  now  included  in  the 
Prussian  Grand  Duchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine),  from  the  river 
lUiine  to  the  b^inning  of  the  territory  of  the  Remi'  <the 


people  about  the  present  town  of  Mwims).  la  anothnr 

place  (Comment,  de  B.  O.  lib.  vi.),  he  speaks  of  it  as  *  tike 
largest  forest  in  all  Gallia,'  and  says,  *  that  it  stretches 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  country  of  the  Treviri, 
to  the  lands  of  the  Nervii*  (who  dwelt  in  the  present  oountry 
of  Flandears),  'and  extends  above  500  miles  in  length*.' 
But  this  measure  is  so  great  that  some  error  in  the  text  has 
been  suspected.  In  some  documents  of  the  German  em- 
]Hre  of  ^e  dates  1001,  1003,  A.D.,  tbe  name  Arduenna  is 
applied  to  a  canton  of  Westphalia  buidering  on  the  diocese 
of  Paderbom.  If  the  word  signified  a  forest  [see  AaoxN], 
it  accounts  tbe  Act  that  Uie  Roman  goddess  of  forests, 
Diaaai'appearB  sometimes  with  the  epithet  Arduenna:  snd 
Hontbucon  shows  tiiat  a  superstitions  belirf  in  this  goddess 
existed  in  the  Ardennes  till  the  thirteenth  century. 

Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  large  forest,  cousistiDg  of  not  verv 
lofty  trees.  (Qeog.  Ub.  iv.)  Though  now  much  reduced, 
it  renders  the  <Mpartroent  which  bears  its  name  one  of 
the  best  wooded  in  France.  It  occupies  a  considerable 
extent  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Meuse  below  Charleville,  and 
encompasses  the  plain  in  which  the  town  of  Rocroy  stands. 
Tbe  timber  which  it  furnishes,  besides  supplying  the  forges 
or  manufactories,  forms  one  <^  the  chief  articles  of  com- 
merce. The  agricultural  produce  of  the  department  is  not 
suflloieut  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhahitanU.  Their 
timber,  sbtes,  metals,  and  wa<ren  Cshrios  are  exchanged  for 
the  com  and  wine  mam  fbrtile  districts.  Th»  southwn 
parts  cfmtain  tbe  most  pasturage  and  com  land. 

Tbm  chief  manuihctuies  earned  mi  in  this  departmuit  am 
of  cloth  and  woidlen  stuffi^  at  Sedan  and  Rethd;  cutlei^, 
hardwares,  nails,  and  fire'arms,  at  Charieville;  leaUier, 
which  if  in  good  repute ;  hosiery,  hats,  serges,  &o. 

The  chief  towns  are  M£ti£te8,  the  capitel  (population 
400ti),  Rethel  (population  600O),  Rocroy  (population  3S00 
or  4000),  Sedan  (population  13,000),  and  Vousiers  (popa- 
lation  under  2000) ;  all  which  are  seats  of  sub-prefects : 
C^iarleville  (population  SOOO),  which  is  separated  frmn 
M£zidres  only  by  the  Meuse ;  and  Charlemont,  with  Givat, 
Notre  Dame,  and  Givet  St.  Hilaire,  which  form  one  town 
with  a  population  of  about  4000.  Several  of  these  being 
on  the  frontier  an  fortified. — ^MAtidres.  Rocn^,  Sedan,  and 
Charlemont  with  the  Givets.  For  a  further  account  of 
these  towns,  see  CHARLBTiixatCHARLBHOHT,  Ma'ziB'BBa, 
Rkthu^  Rocboy,  Ssdan. 

This  department  is  included  in  the  archbishopric  of 
Rheims.  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Cour  Boyale 
(Assixq  Court)  of  Mets.  it  sends  three  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  (Malte  Brun;  Bslbi;  Eneife,  Mi- 
thodigue;  Diction.  Qiog.  de  la  Franca^  &o.) 

ARDESHIR.    [See  Sassanida] 

ARDFERT,  called  antienUy  ARDART,  ARDFEART- 
BRENN,  or  ARDBREINN.  a  decayed  city  of  Ireland,  in 
tbe  barony  ^  Clanmaurice,  county  of  Kerry ;  184  English 
miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Dublin,  and  about  four  N.N.W.  of 
Tr^ee.  AlUtoug^  now  much  reduced,  its  former  import- 
ance and  ito  episoopal  rank  entitle  it  to  notioe.  The  see 
of  Ardftrt  was  ereoted  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  so  early 
united  with  that  of  Aghadoe  that  they  now  form  but 
one  diocese,  comprehending  the  coun^  of  Kerry  and  part 
of  Cork,  and  conuining  eighty-eight  parishes,  and  forty- 
nine  benefices.  In  1 663,  the  united  sees  were  added  to 
that  of  Limerick,  but  without  incorporation.  The  chapter 
of  Ardfort  consists  of  five  dignitaries,  viz.,  dean,  {wecentor. 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon,  but  no  prebendaries ; 
only  the  archdeacon  of  Aghadoe  has  a  stall.  The  five 
dignitaries  above-mentioned  have  the  cure  of  souls  in  the 
parish  of  Ardfort,  ar^  contribute  each  one-fifth  to  the 
curate's  salary.  The  parish  church  serves  as  the  cathedral, 
and  is  the  relie  of  a  very  extonave  edifice,  the  rest  of  which 
was  dem^iahed  in  the  wars  1S41. 

The  ruins  of  the  nave  and  dtoir  are  twenty-six  yards  long 
and  ten  broad.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  aisle  on  the 
sauthside,andtherewasprobahlyoneon  the  north  side,  which 
was  rebuilt  not  long  benHm  tbe  demolition  of  the  churoh  in 
1641.  Towards  the  west  uiid  oi^  the  cathedral,  there  are  two 
detached  chapels,  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  dignitaries  of 
the  cathedral,  one  of  Uiem  bearing  marks  of  remote  anti- 
quity. Of^ite  the  west  door  was  Ibrmeriy  craa  of  the  an 

•  AatiM  Bonui  i^waaahmtll-Ulluoroiir  arilr,  tlw  dMuwcvUlwafcaat 
458  Bai^  idln— vktah  blaniotfUila:  fer  Uta  UuIb  noniluiaM  Brans 
BflM  DOB  Hm  RUm  at  Stniknn  tu  tba  cuMt  «r  Ptaadors.  And  SInlk. 
czpcMtty  wn,  ih«  Ibwrt  w—not  <Htb«Mt«nt         •omwriMnwriia  to 
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tiant  nand  towen  <ue  Atn-EiM  town)  nearly  «  hundred 
feet  high,  and  built  uoetlx  <it  a  dark  kind  of  marble ;  but 
this  feU  in  the  year  1770  or  1771.  The  area  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  crowded  with  tombst  on  one  of  which  is  the  efilgy  of 
a  biihop  rudely  soulptured  in  xeliefl 

Aidnrt  was  onee  th«  oMHtal  d  Kerry,  and  hu  ft  nni- 
vemty  of  high  nputs.  Tm  bishops  were  utiently  called 
bishops  of  Kerry.  St.  Brendan,  or  Brandon,  to  whom  the 
catbedzal  tras  dedicated,  erected  a  sumptuous  abbey  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  but  it  was  burned,  as  well  as  the  town, 
ia  1089.  The  town  suOered  a  similar  ftUe  again  in  1151 
and  1179,  on  iriiioh  last  oecasion  the  abbey  was  entiNly  de- 
straved. 

Within  the  demesne  formerly  belonging  to  the  earhi  of 
Glandore  and  barons  of  Ardfert  (titles  now  extinct)  are  the 
remains  of  an  antient  monastery,  forming  a  moat  picturesque 
addition  to  the  grounds.  These  remains,  according  to  Sir  R. 
C.  Hoare,  who  visited  them  in  July,  1 806,  coneiiBt  of  the  tower, 
nave,  and  a  great  port  of  the  cloisters,  which  are  in  tolerable 
preserration.  The  architecture  of  the  building  does  not  be- 
speak a  very  antient  date.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinuHi  as  to  its  origin ;  Smith  iNat.  and  Civ.  Hut.  ttf 
Ktrtfi)  eseribes  its  Siun^tion  to  Thomas,  Loid  of  Keny, 
in  1333.  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Archdale  (Monatt. 
Nib»m.)i  others  ascribe  it  to  a  baron  of  Kerry,  iii  1389. 
It  is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  fiwmer  monastery 
founded  by  St  Brendan,  and  was  destroyed  when  the  town 
was  burnt  in  the  years  1089  and  1179. 

There  are  three  fiurs  in  the  year.  The  population  amounted, 
in  1S2I,  to  629  in  the  town,  or  3481  in  the  whole  parish.  It 
was  a  parliamentary  borough  before  the  Union,  and  sent 
two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  still 
governed  by  a  portreeve  and  twelve  burgesses.  In  1821, 
there  was  an  Hibernian  Society  school  of  forty  bws  and 
twenty-one  girls.  52°  19*  N.  lat,  long.  9°  39  W.  from 
Green  wuih. 

Ard&rt  is  so  neaf  the  sea,  that  single  trees,  or  even  rows, 
are  destroyed  by  the  wind ;  yet  there  are  fine  plantations  in 
the  Ronnds  of  the  late  Eail  of  Glandore. 

ARDGL  ASS,  e  town  in  Ireland,  in  tiie  banmy  of  Leeale, 
county  of  Down,  a  short  distance  B.  by  N.  of  Uie  town  of 
Killongb,  which  is  100  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dublin.  It  lies 
upon  the  east  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  separates  the 
bay  of  Killough  from  that  of  Ardglass ;  the  road  between 
the  two  towns  leads  round  the  head  of  the  first-named  of 
these  bays,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  but  this  may  be 
very  much  sbcHtened  by  crossing  the  sands  when  the  tide 
permits. 

Ardglass  lies  on  a  small  rocky  bay  or  creek  about  1 50 
fathoms  wide,  and  extending,  at  high  water,  500  fathoms 
inland,  with  three  or  four  sandy  coves  along  its  shores,  di> 
vided  from  each  other  by  rocky  ledges.  The  outer  of  these 
iednu  on  the  west  side  has  been  built  up  so  as  to  farm  a 
kind  of  pier,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  iigbt-house ; 
and  as  there  are  always  three  or  four  fkthonu  water  at  the 
entrance,  it  may  be  run  for  at  night,  even  at  low  water. 
The  harbour  is,  however,  far  from  secure  when  the  south- 
east wind,  the  most  violent  on  this  coast,  sets  in.  (Report 
qf  the  Commissioners  qf  Irish  Fisheries  for  1822.)  It  is 
inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen.  The  population  of  the 
whole  parish  was  only  976  in  the  year1821,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  not  being  discriminated.  It  is  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  districts  or  stations  into  which  the  Iriiih 
fisheries  are  divided.  In  the  year  ending  the  Sth  of  April, 
1830,  there  were  employed  within  the  district  SOS  sailing 
and  300  row-boats;  2441  fishermen,  and  probably  about 
300  other  persons,  as  fish-curers,  net -makers,  coopers,  sail- 
makers,  and  othec  artificers  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
and  depending  on  them  for  support  In  1822  thwe  were 
two  packets  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  harbour  has  been 
within  a  very  few  years  substantially  repaired  by  W.  Ogilvr, 
Esq..  and  government  have  lately  made  a  grant  towards 
the  erection  of  a  pier.  There  is  in  the  town  a  school  on  the 
ibuDdation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  school-hoiue  ftir  which 
was  built  by  Mr.  Ogilvy:  it  ccmtainod  in  1626  about  120 
pupils,  half  of  whom  were  boys  and  half  girls. 

Ardglass  was  once  a  corporate  town  considerable  im- 
portance, both  as  a  scat  of  commerce  and  a  military  post. 
In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was,  next  to  Newry  and 
Down,  the  principal  place  in  the  county.  Some  authorities 
make  it  the  second  town  for  trade  in  all  Ulster,  Carrick- 
fergus  being  the  first  Several  remains  attest  its  former 
strength  and  greatness.  A  range  of  buUdings  234  feet  long 


and  20  broad  in  the  clear— (230  itMU  ^ag  and  24  broad. 

acoordinfi^  to  Seward,  Toptj^.  Hibem.,  which  are  protmbly 
the  exterior  dimensions,)— is  situated  close  by  the  narbour, 
and  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  north  end  and  the  east  nde. 
On  that  side  there  are  onlv  wike-heles;  but  «i  the  west 
side,  or  ftont,  sn  sixteen  srcnBa  stone  doors,  altmiating  with, 
fifteen  aqnaxe  windows:  there  are  also  three  toweis,  two 
oonneetsa  widi  the  buildings  the  third,  now  a  little  detaidwd, 
but  which  probably  at  first  constituted  one  extremity,  aa 
the  remaining  two  towers  occupy  the  '■entre  and  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  The  whcue  bolkllng  has  been  divided 
into  small  apartments  in  two  ranges,  <Hie  over  the  other, 
with  a  staircase  in  the  centre.  The  lower  rooms  are  about 
seven  feet  high ;  the  upper,  six  and  a  half;  there  is  a  small 
water-closet  in  each  of  the  latter,  the  drain  running  down 
through  the  wall  into  the  sea.  The  towers  hav^  each  three 
rooms,  ten  feet  square,  with  broad-llagged  floors  supported 
without  any  timbers.  The  building  is  surmounted  with  n 
battlement  at  least  on  the  side  next  the  sea. 

This  siugular  erection  is  termed  by  the  inhabitants  the 
'  new  woriu,*  although  they  have  no  tradition  as  to  its  use. 
which,  however,  its  ecmstructioo  seems  sufficiently  to  paiat 
out  It  appears  to  have  been  intended  for  the  secure  deposit 
and  sale  of  the  goods  of  some  merchants  who  came  from  be- 
yond sea.  About  ten  feet  &om  the  soutii  tower  of  thte  build- 
ing is  a  square  tower,  forty  feet  by  thirty,  (we  know  not 
whether  these  are  the  inside  or  the  outside  dimensions,  bat 
we  beUeve  them  to  be  the  latter,)  consisting  of  two  stories, 
and  called  Horn  Tower,  from  the  quantity  of  horns  of  oxen 
and  deer  found  about  it.  It  is  thought  to  have  bera  the 
merchants'  dining-hall  and  kitchen,  frun  the  fire-plaoes  aitd 
other  marks  about  it  There  are  at  Ardglass  three  fTw*tlesi 
called  King*s  Castle,  Cowed  (or  Goud)  (^tle,  and  Jordan's 
Castle.  Tne  last  though  not  so  large  as  King's  Castle,  is 
a  finer  building  than  any  of  the  rest  In  the  greet  rebellioB 
of  Tyrone  (in  the  reign  ot  Elizabeth)  it  was  defended  by 
Simon  Jordan,  the  owner,  fer  three  years,  until  the  gar- 
rison was  relieved  by  the  Lord  Deputy.  Moun^oj^. 

The  parish  of  Ardglass  is  in  the  nnioa  ((.«.  united 
pArishes)  of  Ballyphilip,  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  and  ecite- 
siastical  province  of  Armagh ;  but  it  has  been  erected  into 
a  perpetual  curacy,  and  a  new  church  built  Tbetdd  ehureh 
of  Aixlboll  was  the  pariah  church,  but  was  desecrated  lij 
the  dreadful  massacre  of  the  whole  congregation  at  the 
Christmas  midnight  mass  by  the  septs  (clans)  of  the  H'Car- 
tanes.  {Antient  md  Present  State  <^ the  County  Dottm  ; 
Seward's  Topogr.  Hibemica;  ParUamenUery  Papert.) 

ARDNAMURCHAN.   [See  Arotleshirb.I 

ARDOCH,  a  village  in  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Stnth* 
allan,  county  of  Perth,  where  thwe  are  the  remains  of  ■  par- 
manent  Roman  station,  supposed  to  be  in  the  most  perftet 
preservatirai  of  any  in  the  island,  and  the  traces  of  three 
temporary  Roman  camps.  The  station  is  on  the  right  of 
the  mat  milituy  road  nom  Stiritng  through  Crieff  to  ^ 
noi^  Highlands,  and  olose  upon  the  little  riw  Knakik  or 
Knaig,  a  feeder  of  the  Allan,  which  fUls  into  the  Forth. 

This  station  is  supposed,  by  General  Roy,  to  be  die 
Linduro  of  Richard  of  Cirenoester  * ;  and  to  have  bom 
founded  bv  Agricola  in  one  of  his  northern  campaigns,  per* 
haps  in  the  fourth.  It  wa*  on  a  road  carried  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  wall  erected  by  them  between  the  Firths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde  into  Strathmore  beyond  the  Tay,  and 
which  crosses  the  river  Knaig  immediately  below  the  sta- 
tion. The  accompanying  plan,  from  (General  R^  s  Military 
Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  will  show  the  great 
pains  taken  to  strengthen  it  Its  form,  according  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  Romans,  is  rectangular;  its  dimen- 
sions are  about  500  feet  by  430  within  the  entrenchments; 
and  its  four  sides  nearly  feee  the  four  cardinal  points. 
On  the  north  and  east  sides,  where  the  works  are  most  put- 
feet  there  are  flveditdies  and  six  nmparts.  Tma  da 
nature  of  the  ground  the  direction  of  the  outer  rampart 
varies,  but  the  aggregate  breadth  of  the  work*  on  the  east 
side,  where  intersected  by  the  line  A  B,  is  about  180  fe^ 
and  that  of  the  works  on  the  north  side,  where  intersected 
by  the  line  C  D.  is  more  than  270  feeL  The  pmtorium.  er 
general's  quarter,  is  near  the  centre,  but  not  in  it;  It 
is  a  rectangle,  and  almost  a  square,  having  its  greater  side 
about  70  feet,  but  its  sides  are  not  parallel  to  those  of  tiis 
station.  On  the  south  side  of  the  latter  the  works  have 
been  much  defaced  by  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 
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on  the  west  by  tbe  modern  military  road  from  Stirling 
towards  Inverness.  Three  of  the  gates  remain.  The  en- 
trance at  the  pratorian  ^ate  crosses  the  entrenchments, 
not  at  right  angles,  but  obliauely.  There  is  a  road  out 
of  the  camp  on  the  south  side ;  but  whether  it  coincides 
with  the  remaining  {decuman)  gate  is  not  clear  from 
the  plans.  The  Roman  stations  and  camps  had  usually 
four  gates:  the  Pratorian,  in  front  of  the  prsetorium  or 
general's  quarters ;  the  Decuman,  at  the  back  of  the 
tame;  and  the  right  and  left  principal  gates.  From  ao 
inacription  on  a  sepulchral  stone  dug  up  at  this  place,  it 
i^ipears  that  a  boay  of  Spanish  auuliary  troops  lay  in 
ganison  here. 

The  west  side  of  the  camp  is  protected  by  the  river  Knaig, 
the  banks  of  which,  as  the  section  shows,  are  very  steep. 
1^  level  of  the  camp  ia  sixty  feet  above  the  river.  The 
pnetorium,  which  has  from  time  immemorial  been  called 
Chapel  Hill,  has  been  at  some  time  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall,  and  has  the  foundations  of  a  house  ten  yards  bv  seven. 
The  whole  station  has  been  of  late  years  enclosea  with  a 
hi^  stone  wall  in  order  to  preser^'e  it. 

There  is  said  to  be  on  one  side  of  the  prsatoriura  a  subter- 
lUMOus  passage,  supposed  to  extend  under  the  bed  of  tha 


nver,  but  the  entrance  having  been  closed  about  1 720,  to  pro- 
vent  hares,  when  pursued,  from  taking  refuge  there,  it  is  not 
known  trhere  the  passage  is.  Search  has  been  made  for  it. 
but  in  vain.  Previous  to  its  being  closed,  a  man  who  had 
been  condemned  in  the  baron  court  of  some  neighbourine 
lord,  consented,  upon  condition  of  pardon,  to  eijrfore  it ;  but 
after  bringing  out  some  Roman  spears,  helmets,  and  biu  of 
bruUes  and  other  things,  he  descended  iigain  and  was  killed 
by  the  foul  air.  The  articles  brought  out  were  carried  oflf 
by  the  duke  of  Argyles  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Shereff- 
mutr  in  1715,  and  were  never  recovered. 

The  camps  are  a  Httle  way  north  of  the  station  on  the 
way  to  Crieir.  and  are  of  different  magnitudes.  The  largest 
of  them  has  a  mean  length  of  2800  feet,  and  a  mean  breadth 
of  1S40,  and  was  calculated  to  hold  between  25,000  and 
26,000  men.  The  military  road  enters  the  camp  by  the 
south  gate,  and  has  leveUed  half  of  the  small  work  which 
covered  it,  leading  the  other  half  of  it  standing.  On 
the  east  rampart  of  this  camp  is  a  small  redoubt,  on  a 
gentle  eminence ;  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  tempo- 
rary camps  of  Agrieola  in  these  parts.  The  area  of  this 
camp  ts  manby,  and  some  parts  af  it  appear  to  have  been 
elwayiao.  ^   ,  _        "   _  ^  ^  .  - 
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The  second  camp  is  smaller,  and  its  ramparto  obliquely 
intersect  those  of  the  last.  The  north  end  and  part  of  the 
east  and  vest  sides  remain  entire.  Its  len^h  is  1 910  feet, 
and  its  bread^  1340,  and  it  would  contain  about  14,000 
men,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  encamping.  The 
area  is  drier  ^an  that  of  the  gntt  camp.  These  camps  Roy 
supposes  to  have  been  formed  and  occupied  by  Agncola  in 
Us  sixth  campaiffn ;  the  smaller  one  after  ibe  lai^r,  when 
he  had  diridea  his  forces.  The  part  of  the  ramput  of  the 
first  included  vitliin  the  second  was  not  levelled.  The 
knrer  parts  of  both,  vbeie  they  approach  the  river  Knaig, 
are  noir  demolished. 

Hie  third  camp  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  station, 
and  was  probably  an  addition  to  it.  Its  mean  length  is  1060 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  900,  so  that  it  would  oontain 
about  4000  men.  It  was  stronger  than  the  great  camp,  and 
vas  formed  subsequently  to  it,  the  works  of  the  great  camp 
having  been  defied  bv  its  rampart,  and  the  part  included 
within  it  has  been  levelled  either  by  the  Romans  or  othen 
since  their  time. 

In  this  part  of  Scotland  are  the  remains  of  two  other 
Roman  stations,  hut  neither  of  them  are  so  perfect  as  that 
at  Ardoeh.  One  of  them,  at  Strageath  or  StratfageCb, 
on  the  river  Earn,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  N.N.E. 

Ardoch,  is  thought  to  be  the  Hieriu  of  Ridiard  of 
Ciienoetter ;  and  between  this  and  Ardoeh,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  the  latter,  is  a  small  post  called  Kaim's 
Castle,  supposed  to  bftve  been  a  look-out  for  both  stations, 
the  remains  of  which  are  very  perfect. 

The  other  station,  of  which  only  slight  vestiges  remain, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  West  Deal  gin  Ross,  near  the 
junction  of  the  rivers  Ruagh  Hull  and  Kam,  about  eight 
miles  and  a  quarter  N.N.W.  from  Ardoeh,  and  eight  and 
a  half  W.N.  W.  from  Strageath.  Near  it  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  temporary  camp,  whereof  ^reat  part  of  the  in- 
trenchments  and  the  four  gates  (which  are  cuvered  in  a 
manner  singularly  curious)  remain  entire.  This  station 
General  Roy  supposes  to  be  the  Victoria  of  Richard  of 
Cirmcester.  uid  the  camp  that  of  the  ninth  legion,  which 
was  attacked  by  the  Caledoniena  in  the  sixth  campaign  of 
Agrieola.  About  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Ardoeh,  at  the  Grin- 
nan  Hillof  Keir,  is  a  circular  Roman  work.  fRoy's  Mili- 
tary Antiquities  the  Romans  in  North  Britain;  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  Staiisticai  Account  qf  Scotland.) 

About  a  mile  west  of  Ardoeh  was  a  cairn  of  extraordinary 
dimensioDS,  viz.,  182feettn  length,  30  feet  in  sloping  height, 
and  45  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base.  (Gordon's  Itineranwn 
Septmtrionale.)  The  stones  have  been  now  mostly  carried 
away  to  form  enclosures  for  the  neighbouring  farms ;  but  a 
large  stone  coffin,  in  which  was  a  skeleton  seven  feet  long, 
has  been  preserved,  toother  with  a  few  laige  stones  around 
it   (Sir  John  Sinclair  s  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland^ 

ARDROSSAN,  a  searport  and  parish  in  the  district  of 
Cunningham,  the  most  northern  aivision  of  Ayrshire  in 
SooUand.  The  harbour  of  Azdrossan  was  begun  in  1806. 
The  port  had  previously  considerable  natoraf  advantages, 
being  sheltered  by  a  large  island  (Horse  Island)  off  the 
coast.  The  works  were  carried  on  under  the  auqrices  of 
the  late  earl  of  Eglinton,  who  bestowed  upon  them  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  harbour  was  to  fi>rm  one  outlet 
of  a  canal  intended  to  connect  the  Clyde  with  this  part  of 
the  coast,  and  the  projectors  seem  to  have  hoped  to  render 
Ardrossan  the  port  of  Glasgow.  Thia  harbour  has  been  for 
many  years  in  a  state  to  receive  shipping,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  safest  and  most  capacious  and  accessible  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  A  curcular  pier  of  900  yards* 
was  finished  in  1811 ;  but  the  progress  of  the  wet  dock  and 
othor  wortis  was  suspended  by  Lord  Eglinton's  drath  in 
1820.  The  canal  (begun  in  1807)  has  never  been  finished. 
It  has  been  carried  from  Gla^ow  past  Paisley  to  the  village 
of  Johnston,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles,  at  an  expense  of 
90,000/.  A  rail-road  has  been  commenced  from  Ardrossan 
to  the  canal,  which  will  thus  complete  the  communication, 
though  not  in  the  manner  first  designed.  Bsths  have  been 
rwDfltructed  at  Ardrossan,  which  render  it  somewhat  attrac- 
dve  as  a  watering-place. 

There  are  ^ome  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  the  remains  of 
which  indicate  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  It 
was  in  a  great  degree  demoUshed  by  Cromwell,  who  used 
the  stonei)  of  it  for  the  erection  of  the  fort  of  Ayr. 

Tin*  U  ^he  itBtement  id  ttia  Ak».  BrUammka,  bat  edlttou ;  but  we 
■oipeet  aotub  mat.  Two  itatenwDU  of  tlw  plaoi  oTllr,  Tvtttni.  tba  aogtaMr, 
gtn  too  yuKlt  B  tlM  bitanM  heagtb  of  M»  jAk, 


or 

or 


'The  parish  has  a  medium  length  of  six  miles.  H 
greatest  breadth  is  about  five  milM,  and  its  least  not  more 
than  three.  The  kirk  is  close  to  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  pttt 
of  which  is  in  tiiis  perish,  [See  Saltcoats.]  The  p^- 
latioain  1S31  was  3494.  Ardrossan  is  in  the  presbytery 
of  Irvine,  and  the  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  It  gives  ^ 
title  of  haron  to  the  funily  of  Montgomery,  earls  of  ^glin- 
toun.   (Sinclair's  StaHttuxU  Account  of  Scotland,  &e.) 

ARC^TRAW,  an  extensive  parish  in  Ireland,  in  the 
coun^  of  Tyrone.    [See  Newton  Stswart.] 

ARE,  the  modem  French  measure  of  surface,  formiufc 
part  o>  the  new  decimal  system  adopted  in  that  country  after 
the  revolution ;  it  is  obtained  as  fellows : — the  metre  « 
measure  of  length,  being  the  forty-millionth  part  of  the 
whole  meridism,  as  determined  by  tbe  survey,  is  3'3809167 
EngU^  feet ;  and  the  are  is  a  square,  the  side  whidi  ii 
10  metres  long.  The  following  dcnnninations  are  abi 
used: — 

Dec  are  .       .       ,      is      10  ares. 
Hectare        .       .      „     100  „ 

Chilare   1000  „ 

Myriare        .       .      ,,10,000  „ 
Dedare  .  „        of  an  ate. 

Centiare  .  t*k  « 

Milliare  „  .. 

The  are  IS  1 00  square  metres, 

947*681 75  French  sq.  fbet, 
1 076-44 144  English  aq.  feA 
.  The  hectare  is  generally  used  in  describing  a  quantity  of 
land.  It  is  2*4711693  English  acres,  or  404|  hectares  make 
1 000  acres,  which  disagrees  with  the  first  result  by  less  than 
1  part  out  of  50,000. 

A'REA.  This  term  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  the  same 
thing  as  superjicies  or  quantity  of  surface,  but  is  applied 
exclusively  to  plane  figures,  llius  we  say,  *  the  sw/aa  of 
a  sphere,  the  area  of  a  triangle,'  and  '  the  surface  of  a  cube 
is  six  times  tbe  area  of  one  of  its  faces.'  The  word  isal* 
applied  to  si^ify  any  large  open  space,  or  the  ground  upon 
nUch  a  building  is  erected;  whence,  in  modem  Mdh 
houses,  the  portion  of  the  site  whicdi  is  not  built  upon  i> 
commonly  culled  the  arm. 

Returning  to  the  mathematical  meaning  of  tbe  tenn,  the 
measurmg  unit  of  every  area  is  the  square  described  npco 
the  measuring  unit  of  length:  thus,  we  talk  of  the  aqun 
inches,  square  feet,  square  yards,  or  square  miles,  which  an 
area  contains.  And  two  figures  which  are  nmilar,  as  it  b 
called  in  geometry,  that  is,  which  are  perfect  copies  one  of 
the  other  on  different  scales,  have  their  areas  proportional  ta 
the  squares  of  their  linear  dimensuns.  That  is,  suppose  » 
plan  of  tbe  front  of  a  house  to  be  drawn  so  that  a  length  of 
500  feet  would  he  represented  in  the  picture  b«  one  of  3 
feet.  Then  the*  area  in  the  real  fhmt  is  to  the  area  of  tbe 
front  in  the  picture  in  the  proportion  of  500  times  SOO  (o  3 
times  3,  at  of  250,000  to  9.  Similariy.  if  the  real  heiglit 
were  20  times  as  pettt  as  the  height  in  the  picture,  or  in  tb« 
proportion  of  20  to  I  ,  tbe  teal  area  wonU  be  to  that  of  tbe 
picture  as  20  timet  SO  tomioeone,  or  as400  to  l.tiiatii, 
the  first  would  he  400  tiroes  as  great  as  the  secimd. 

Any  fi^ura  which  is  entirely  hounded  by  straight  lines 
may  be  divided  into  triangles,  as  in  tbe  adjoining  diagnw. 


The  area  of  every  triangle  may  be  measured  separately  by 
etthw  of  the  following  rules ;  .n  which  the  word  ui  italics 
may  mean  inches,  yards,  miles,  or  any  other  unit,  provided 
only  that  it  stands  for  the  same  throughout.  1.  H^ure  a 
side,  A  B,  of  the  triangle  ABC,  and  the  perpendicular  C  D 
which  is  let  fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  vertex,  both  in 
units.  H  alf  the  product  of  A  B  and  C  D  is  the  number  <tf 
square  vniisin  the  triangle  ABC.  Thus,  if  A  B  be  30  yards, 
and  C  D  16  yards,  the  triangle  contains  240  square  yards. 
2.  Measure  the  three  sides,  AC,  C  B,  B  A,  in  units;  take 
the  half  sum  of  the  three,  from  it  subtract  each  of  the  sidei. 
multiply  the  fimr  resulta  ti^ethery^ad  exttactithe  sqnsn 
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notof  thBi^rodaet;  tbii  gim  toe  number  itf  ■quan-uniVt 
in  die  triangle.  For  inatanoe,  let  the  tbiee  sides  be  5,  6, 
and  7  inebes ;  the  naif  uim  is  9 :  which,  diminUhect  by  the 
three  sides  respeetiTCLy,  gives  4>  3.  and  3 :  9,  4,  3,  2.  mul- 
tiplied  together,  give  tU,  the  squaie  not  of  which  it  14  '  7, 
14  A  very  nearly.  The  triangl^  therefore,  oontttint  about 
14  A  tquare  inchea. 

c  »  V 


/ 


Q  K 
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The  fitUoving  miss  may  be  applied  in  the  following  cases 
— ftr  a  parallw^ram,  multiply  A  B,  a  side,  by  C  D,  its 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  opposite  side — for  a  rect- 
ugle,  maltiply  together  adjoining  aides,  P  Q  and  P  R— for 
a  £iir«ided  figure,  in  which  R  T  and  S  V  are  parallel,  but 
T  V  and  R  S  converge ;  multiply  R  S,  one  of  the  converging 
•idea,  by  Y  ^  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  Mher.  When  RT  and  SV  are  perpoDdicular 
to  R  8»  then  YZ  is  half  the  sum  ofRTand  SV. 

To  find  the  area  of  a  circle,  mul- 
tiply the  radius  O  A  by  itself  and 
tbe  resuU  by  355 ;  then  divide  by 
113.  To  And  the  area  of  tbe  sector 
O  A  D  B,  see  A.yOLi.  To  find  the 
area  of  tbe  portion  ABD.  find 
those  of  the  sector  OADB,  and 
tbe  triangle  O  A  B  separately,  and 
subtract  uie  second  from  the  first. 
In  all  these  eases,  the  result  is  in 
tbe  <gtuuv  units  corresponding  to  the  Uaear  units  in  vrhich 
the  measurements  were  made. 

The  area  of  a  curvilinear  figure  can  only  be  strictly  found 
by  mathematical  processes  toia  difilcult  to  be  here  described, 
but  the  Mknring  method  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principles 

employed.  LetACDB 
be  a  curvilinear  figure 
bounded  by  the  ciirve 
C  D  and  the  lines  C  A, 
A  B,  B  D,  of  which 
the  first  and  third  are 
perpendicular  to  the 
second.  Divide  A  B 
into  any  number  of 
equal  parts  (eight  is 
here  supposed)  by  the 
pointo  1,  2,  3,  Slc  and 
construct  the  accom- 

Eanying  obvious  figure 
y  making  A  p,  1  , 
&c.  parallelograms.  It 
is  plain  that  the  area 
^  sought,  A  C  D  B.  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  rectangles,  denoted 
by  the  letters  at  numbers  at  opposite  comers, 

IC,  2p,  39,4r,  5s,  6t,  7u,  Bo; 

and  that  it  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  circumscribing  rect- 
angles 

Ap,  I  (/,  2  r,  3 «,  4  /,  5  u,  6  r,  7  D. 

Therefore  the  area  sought  does  not  differ  from  either  of 
the«e  sums  by  so  much  as  they  differ  from  one  another ; 
but  the  sums  dillbr  from  one  another  by  the  sum  of  the  rect-' 
angles 

Cp,  pq,  qr,  ra,  #(,  tu,  uv,  t)D, 

irhich,  placed  under  one  another,  give  the  rectangle  D  E, 
which  is  less  than  D  7 :  consequently  neither  sum  differs 
from  the  area  sought  by  so  much  as  D  7.  But  by  carrying 
the  divisioa  of  A  B,  with  which  we  set  out,  to  a  sufficient 
degree,  the  area  of  D  7  might  have  been  reduced  to  any 
extent  which  might  have  been  thought  necessary ;  that  is, 
name  any  fraction  of  a  square  inch,  however  small,  and 
A  B  can  be  divided  into  such  a  number  ot  equal  parts  that 
D  7  shall  be  smaller  than  that  fhution  of  a  siniare  inch. 
Hence  the  sum  of  tbe  inscribed  or  oircnmseittiea  parallelo- 
grams may,  by  dividing  the  line  A  B  sufficiently,  be  made 
■a  nearly  equal  to  tba  wen  as  any  practical  jMrpose  can 
leqnim. 

Tb«  Heimejr  of  tbe  jMocedrng  prooeas  will  be  increased 
tagr  svmming^  not  tiw  pu«ll«l«gmm«i  bat  the  Aguxes 


ACpl,  lpq2,  2qr3t  &e- 
considering  Cp,po,  qr,  &c.  as  straight  lineu.  This  will 
be  equivalent  to  adding  half  the  rectangle,  D  H,  to  the  sum 
of  the  rectangles  aforesaid.  The  practiod  rule  is: — Add 
all  the  intermediate  ordinates,  1  p,  2  o.  Sec.  to  the  half  sum 
of  the  extreme  ordinates  AC  and  B  ui  multiply  the  total  by 
tile  common  value  of  A  I,  or  1  2,  &c.  This  approximation 
is  the  first  step  of  the  metiwd  of  Quadeaturks,  which  see. 

The  mathematical  process  of  finding  the  area  carries  tbe 
preceding  approximation  one  step  further,  and  finds  what 
IS  the  limit  to  which  the  sum  of  the  inscribed  parallelograms 
approaches  nearer  and  nearet,  as  the  number  of  divisiona  of 
A  B  ia  increased.  This  limit,  it  is  easy  to  show,  is  an  exact 
expression  for  the  area  required.  If  x  represent  one  of 
the  lines  Al,  A  2,  &c.,  and  tf  tbe  corresponding  line  1  p, 
2  g,  &c.,  the  area  of  the  curve  is  found  by  the  process  of  t&! 
integral  calculus  thus  represented : 


or,  in  the  language  of  fluxions, 

fluent  of  y  a; 

A  process  similar  to  the  preceding  ia  employed  W  sur- 
veyors in  measuring  a  field  whose  boundartes  are  Durvilinear. 

[See  SURTRYING,  OVFSKT.] 

Hie  investigation  of  the  area  of  a  eurve  was  formerly 
called  the  quadrature  of  the  curve  (qtudratuatt  a  square), 
because,  before  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  geometry* 
the  most  convenient  method  of  representing  an  area  was  by 
giving  the  square  to  which  it  is'eqiud. 

For  some  practical  purposes  tbe  following  experimental 
method  of  finding;  tlie  above  area  might  sutBce.  Cut  out 
the  fiKure  A  BCD  in  pasteboard  (heavy  wood  or  metal 
would  oe  better).  Out  of  the  same  pasteboard  cut  a  square 
inch  or  other  unit ;  and  weigh  both  the  pieces  thus  cut  out 
accurately.  Then  the  weight  of  tbe  finit  piece  divided  by 
that  of  the  second  will  give  the  number  of  square  units  in 
the  area  required,  if  tbe  pasteboard,  or  other  material,  be 
of  moderately  uniform  thickness.  A  method  itimilar  to  that 
of  Archimedes  (see  his  Life)  might  easily  be  devised. 

ARE'CA,  a  genus  of  palms  containing  two  species,  both 
remarkable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
Botanically,  areca  is  mstingnished  by  a  double  membranons 
sheath  in  which  its  bunoh»  of  dowers  are  contained,  by  its 
female  corollas  containing  the  rudiments  of  stamens,  its 
calyx  being  divided  into  three  parts  or  leaves,  and  its  fruit 
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being  a  berry  or  drupe,  with  a  flbroiu  rind  ioolosing  one 
seed  only.  The  leaves  of  aU  the  species  are  pinnated*  with 
their  stalkii  rolled  up  eylindrically  at  the  base. 

Areea  catechu  is  described  by  Dr.  RDxburg;h  as  bein^  the 
most  beautiAil  palm  in  India,  with  a  remarkably  straight 
tnmk,  often  from  ftnrty  to  fifty  feet  high,  and  in  general 
about  twenty  inches  in  circumference,  equally  thick  in 
every  part,  and  smooth.  The  leaflets  are  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  lon^,  and  widest  at  the  point,  where 
they  also  are  ra^^  It  is  oultivated  all  orer  India  for  the 
s«ka  of  ito  nuts,  which  an  about  the  sice  of  a  hen's  egg,  of  a 
nddiih-yellow  when  ripe,  and  with  a  firm  fibrous  rind  about 
half  an  mch  thick.  It  is  this  nut,  which,  under  the  name  of 

finang  ar  betel  nut,  is  so  universatly  chewed  in  the  East 
ndies.  It  has  an  austere  and  astringent  flavour,  and  is 
not  eatable  alone ;  but  mixed  with  lime,  which  no  doubt  de- 
stroys its  aoidiQr,  and  with  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper,  it 
becomes  milder  and  pleasant.  The  mixture  is,  however,  after 
all,  so  hot  and  acrid  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of  any  but 
persons  accustomed  to  it;  it  is  said  to  be  aromatic  and  sto- 
machic, and  also  to  produce  intoxication  in  beginners,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  all  these  qualities  are  not  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  betel  pepper  leaf  than  to  the  nut  of  the 
pahn.  It,  or  rather  the  mixture  of  the  three  substances, 
ftmins  the  salira  and  teeth  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  b  to  the 
stems  of  Areca  caiwhu  that  the  oommon  black  pepper  vine 
is  usually  trained  on  the  coast  of  UalaboF.  (Roxb.)  The 
utringent  snbitanee  caDed  catechn  was  onco  supposed  to 
be  produced  hy  it,  but  this  was  an  error,  as  has  been  already 
exi^ained.  [See  Acacia  Catbchd.I 

Areca  oJeracea,  or  the  ccMage  pam,  it  the  only  other 
species  that  it  is  necessary  for  ui  to  notioe.  This  plant 
must  be  fitmiliar  to  most  persons  in  consequence  of  the  alln- 
sioDS  to  it  in  the  tale  of  PatU  and  Virginia-,  and  from  the 
often  repeated  feet  that  a  tree  of  the  growth  of  half  a  cen- 
tury is  sometimes  cut  down  for  the  sake  of  the  single  bud 
which  terminates  it,  and  wluch  is  called  the  cabbage. 

The  species  is  firand  in  great  abundance  in  the  moun- 
tainous ports  of  Jamaica  and  other  West  India  islands, 
growing  to  the  height  of  ftom  one  to  two  hundred  feet,  with 
a  trunk  not  more  than  ux  or  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
This  nres  it  an  extremelr  graceful  appearance,  especially 
u  tiie  leaves  grow  from  toe  top  only*  m  a  kind  of  tuft  or 

eiune,totbeMRgthQf  flfteennet;  these  feaves  are  divided 
ft  pimMtsd  manner,  and  tiieir  dirisions  are  deep  green, 
ud  MTeral  feet  long.  The  unexpanded  leaves  are  arranged 
M  closely  one  over  ue  other  as  to  obstruct  all  access  of  light, 
which  causes  them  to  be  of  a  very  tender  and  delicate  na- 
ture. It  is  this  which  Ibnns  the  cabbage,  which  is  considered 
a  great  delicacy,  eithor  raw  fX  boiled.  The  nuts,  which  are 
alwut  the  size  of  a  filbert  and  covered  with  a  yellowish  skin, 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  upon  a  very  long  and 
branched  spadix ;  the  kernel  is  white  and  sweet. 

Independently  of  the  use  of  this  palm  as  an  article  of 
food,  its  trunk  when  felled  and  exposed  to  the  air  quickly 
rots  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  a  natural  hollow  cylinder, 
which,  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  outside,  forms  a 
very  durable  water-pipe,  often  as  much  as  a  hundred  feet 
lonfi^  and  is  said  to  ucome,  when  buried,  almost  as  hard  as 
iron.  (See  Sloane's  JToinasw,  vid.  ii.  p.  1 16.) 

ARKHBERO  is  a  considerable  auchy  close  upon  the 
Dutch  frontier :  it  consists  of  the  sovermgnty  of  Meppen, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Westphalian  bishopric  of 
Miiuster,  but  is  at  present  within  the  Hanoverian  dominions ; 
of  Recklinghausen;  of  another  sovereign  domain  in  the  circle 
of  Miinster,  within  the  WeMphalian  dominions  of  Prussia ; 
and  of  extensive  possessions  in  tlie  Netherlands.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  present  duke  were  created  counts  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  1349 ;  they  were  advanced  to  the  rank  of  princes 
in  I57fi;  and  were  ultimately  created  sovereign-dukes  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  in  1644.  As  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  a  ctmsiderable  part  of  the  duchy  on  tne  Upper 
Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville,  the  then  duke  received  Meppen  and 
Recklinghausen,  which  are  six  times  greater  in  extent,  and 
produce  doable  the  revenue  of  the  kist  territory.  The  dukes 
of  Aiemberg,  bende*  being  grandees  of  Spam  of  tho  first 
ohia,  are  mfcject  to  the  ennm  at  Pruuia  as  holding  Reck- 
linghausen, Mid  to  the  HanoTerian  enmn  as  holdera  of 
Meppen.  The  late  duke  was  created-duko  of  Aremberg- 
Meppeu  by  George  IV.  in  1826.  His  ancestor.  Prince 
Leopold,  who  died  in  1754v  was  a  Field- Marshal  in  the 
Austrian  lenkiii  ud  took  «  (Hstinguished  part  In  Uw 


Italian  and  German  eampaioDS,  whioh  anm  gat  of  tiw  con- 
test for  the  succession  to  the  empixe,  in  the  da]w  of 
empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  present  extent  of  this  duch^,  independently  of  the 
Belgian  domains,  is  920  geographical  square  miles ;  the 
amount  of  its  German  population  above  85,000 ;  and  the 
yearly  income  from  its  possessions  both  in  Germany  and 
Belgium  is  estimated  at  nearly  70,000/.  Meppen,  which 
fell  to  the  house  of  Aremberg  in  1803,  and  became  part 
of  the  French  empire  in  1810,  being  afterwards  made 
over  to  Prussia,  was  relinquished  by  that  power  in  favour 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  in  1819t  whni  it  was  erected 
into  a  duchy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Upper  Chamber  of  tte 
Hanoverian  states.  The  690  miles  over  which  it  spreads 
are  the  meet  cheerless,  sterile  tract  in  the  whole  kingdom ; 
in  foct,'it  is  an  extensive  plain,  m  which  heath  alieraatea 
with  morass ;  the  inhabited  jHirts  exhibit  the  appearaiiee 
of  so  many  islands,  and  are  almost  as  inaceessibto  ae  the 
Oases  in  the  African  desert  The  heart  of  the  land,  which 
is  denominated  the  *  Humling,'  is  an  immense  moor  ci  sand, 
above  twenty  miles  in  circnmference,  the  whole  smrfaoe  of 
which  presents  a  wide  covert  of  heath,  htterspersed  with 
sandstones,  and  surrounded  at  every  pant  by  impenetimble 
morasses.  This  inhospitable  region  is  traversed  by  the  Ems 
in  the  west,  and  the  Hase,  which  flows  into  the  former,  in  the 
south  ,*  it  is  also  watered  by  the  n<H4h  and  south  Ratte,  the 
first  running  into  the  Bms,  and  the  second  into  the  Ehae. 
Its  climate  is  temperate,  but  moist,  {^oomy,  and  Tariable. 
The  districts  where  rye  and  buckwheat  are  grown  do  not 
produce  enough  by  one-half  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants ; 
the  grovrth  of  flax  also  is  much  less  than  adequate  to  thrir 
ctmsumptton ;  but  the  principal  and  the  richest  source  of 
profit  is  the  breeding  of  homed-catfle,  sheep,  and  bees. 
Wood  or  orchard  is  unknown  to  them ;  but  they  have  torf 
in  suflicient  quantity  both  for  fiiel  and  as  an  article  of 
exportation.  There  is  scarcely  a  mechanic  among  them, 
unless  the  domestic  weaver  and  knitter  deserve  the  name ; 
for  thefr  shirts,  stockings,  and  garments  are  all  made  at 
boire.  In  short,  Meppen  is  so  poor  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  make  their  way  into  Holland  for  the 
sake  of  finding  better  bread  iu  the  summer  season,  and 
retumini^  home  with  the  surjdns  produce  of  theur  labour 
before  vmter  sete  in.  The  present  number  of  ito  inha» 
bitante,  who  are  wholly  Catholics,  is  about  43.000 :  and  its 
revenue  amounts  to  utween  26,0002.  and  87,000/.  &-ra>r< 
The  chief  town,  which  lies  at  tiie  oonfluence  of  the  Haae 
and  Ems,  and  lo  or  11  miles  north  irfLingen,  in  the  baili- 
wick of  Osnaburg,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  duohy ;  it 
has  a  gymnasium  or  grammar-school,  soap  and  succory 
manufoctories,  two  churches,  a  hospital,  bleaching-gronnds, 
and  some  external  trade.  Its  population  is  2300 :  52?  41' 
N.  lat,  7°  1 7'  E.  long.  Haseliine,  on  the  Hase,  is  tho  seat 
of  the  ducal  court  of  justice,  and  manufactures  agricul- 
tural implements  ;  it  has  a  convent,  and  about  1700  inha- 
bitants. 

The  earldom  of  Recklinghausen,  which  constitutes  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Aremberg,  so  far  as  re- 
spects Germany,  belonged  to  the  electorate  of  Ct^ogne  untfl 
the  year  1 808,  formed  part  of  the  grand-duofay  of  Berg  in 
1811,  and  was  tmnsfBRed  to  die  Prussian  crown  in  1815. 
It  is  situated  in  the  circle  of  Munsler,  in  the  Prussian  ^o- 
vince  of  Westphalia,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Uw 
circle  of  Arnsberg  and  Diisseldorf,  and  on  the  west  hy 
Cleves.  Its  superficial  extent  is  294  square  miles,  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  was 
42,21 4.  The  foce  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  intersected  with 
gentle  eminences ;  the  Lippe  traverses  it,  and  its  western 
districts  are  watered  hy  the  Emster.  The  soil  is  strong  and 
fertile ;  the  people  depend  chiefly  upon  agriculture  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  though  thev  ore  also  employed  very  gene- 
rally in  making  yam  and  linen.  It  produces  iron,  freestone, 
torf,  and  coals.  The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  Ca^dio  faitfi. 
and  divided  into  seventeen  parishes.  The  revenue  whieh 
the  duke  of  Aremberg  derives  from  it  is  computed  at 
nearly  16,000/.  Recklinghausmi,  the  chief  town,  wfai^  ties 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hard,  the  hig^iest  ^lot  in  tiie  eaiMom,  is 
about  50  miles  N.E.  of  Coli^ie,  «i  tte  Lippe.  It  has  a 
ducal  residence,  two  churehM,  an  a^lum  lor  CimaleB  ef 
noble  birth,  some  linen  manidketories,  and  a  steel-^mfc; 
and,  in  1831.  had  a  population  of  2466  souls;  51^  57^ 
N.  lat.,  7°  12'  E.  long.  The  other  towns  of  note  in  this 
earldom  are  Dorsten,  population  2295:  and  Boer,  wUob,  with 
its  dependencies,  orotalm  above  40<|^m^^|^^^nw  latter 
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feaMa  the  iron-works  of  St  Antonie.  wUoh  an  imoiig 
tiie  most  considerable  in  Wes^faalia,  and  have  lometinies 
produted  600  tons  per  annum. 

AREN  ARIUS.  literallr,  retating  to  the  tandt,  a  wofk  of 
Arehiniedes.   [See  Archiii>db9.] 

AAENG  is  the  botanical  name  of  one  of  the  palms  that 
produce  ugo,  and  from  which  palm-wine  is  obtained.  The 
only  species,  Armg  taceharifira,  is  described  a*  a  plant  of 
an  nglj  appeatanee.  havine  a  trank  twtntr  or  thir^  feet 
high,  covered  almost  eiitirMj  with  coarse  black  fibres,  re- 
sembling  horse-hair.  The  leaves  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 


[Arrag  lacdiuifm.] 

five  feet  long,  and  pinnated ;  their  leaflets,  which  are  from 
thnt  to  five  feet  hmp;,  widen  gradually  to  the  point,  where 
they  arc  mgffed  and  prickly,  in  consequence  of  the  projec- 
tion of  their  hard  veins  beyond  the  marfcin  ;  above  they  are 
of  a  deep  shining  green,  but  on  their  under  surface  they  are 
firmly  coated  with  ash-coloured  mealy  matter.  The  stalks 
of  these  leaves  have  intermixed  with  their  coarse  hair  stitT 
bristles  as  thick  as  porcupine's  quills.  Each  bunch  of  flowers 
is  fhm  six  to  ten  feet  long,  and,  when  covered  with  fruit,  is 
as  mueh  as  a  man  can  oairy.  The  berries  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  ecdour,  about  the  sue  of  a  medlar,  and  extremely 
acrid ;  aach  contains  three  seeds. 

This  palm  is  fonnd  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  moist  and  shady  ravines  through  which  rivulets 
find  a  ooursa ;  it  is  much  used  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  which 
flows  in  great  abuodance  from  the  wounded  branches  of  the 
inflorescence  about  the  time  when  the  fruit  is  forming.  A 
bamboo  bottle  is  tied  to  the  extremity  of  an  amputated 
branch,  and  removed  twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening.  A 
single  tree  will  yield  a  large  quantity  of  this  fluid,  which, 
when  first  drawn  from  the  tree,  is  transparent,  with  the 
taste  and  colour  of  new  wine :  after  a  short  time  it  becomes 
turbid  and  milky,  and  acquires  a  slight  degree  of  acidity. 
When  At  for  drinking  it  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a 

rverful  odour  and  a  good  deal  of  astringent^ ;  strangers 
not.  for  some  time,  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly intoxicating ;  hut,  if  drunk  in  moderation,  is  said 
to  be  stomadiio  and  wholesome. 

Besides  yielding  wine,  the  coarse  fibres  of  the  stem  and 
leaf-stalka  are  manufactured  into  powerful  cables,  and  the 
trunk  contains  a  great  quantity  of  a  nutritious  meal  like 
sago;  Dr.  R^xbui^h  mentions  that  150 lbs.  of  that  sub- 
stance  were  obtained  from  one  tree  felled  in  the  botanic 
garden  at  Calcutta.  (See  Roxburgh's  Fiora  IrnUca,  vol.  iii. 
p.  627 ;  and  Rumphius'  Herbarium  Amboinerue,  vol.  i. 
The  fiirmer  calls  this  palm  Saguerus  Rumphii.) 

ARENSBURG,  the  capital  of  a  circle  iu  the  large  island 
of  Oesel,  or,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Kur$-Saar  or  Saart  Mat 
at  the  entnme*  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  and  wiUiin  the  limits 
^'the  RosBtan  government  of  Livonia*  is  situated  in  about 


51°  24'  N.  lat..  and  tf"  V  B.  long.  It  lies  on  the  Peddua, 
a  small  river  on  the  8.E.  aide  of  the  island,  and  has  a 
harbour,  too  shallow  for  loaded  vessels  of  any  sixo,  which 
are  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  about  five  milos  below 
the  town.  Its  present  site  was  formerly  the  abode  of  a  colony 
of  pagans  from  Esthonia.  Valdemar,  the  Danish  sovereign, 
built  a  fort  of  wood  on  the  spot  iu  1205,  but  this  fort  havug 
been  destroyed  by  firs,  another  was  rebuilt  in  1221,  at 
the  time  whm  Arensburg  was  erected  into  the  seat  of  a 
Indioprio;  and  it  was  eonmted  into  a  reeular  uid  stzoitflj- 
futiflad  easde  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  Osnabur^,  in  1%4. 
Charles  XII.  aiterwardi  added  greatly  to  its  strength  and 
embellishment ;  but  port  of  the  works  were  destroyed  in 
the  course  oTtlie  operations  which  preceded  its  capture  ^ 
the  Russians  in  September,  1710.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  iS 
solid  masonry,  and  constructed  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
which  reflects  credit  on  the  memory  of  its  founder,  and  the 
talent  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The  town  itself  con- 
tains a  Russian  and  a  Lutheran  church,  a  town-hall,  public 
school,  and  hospital,  and  about  1400  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  are  Germans.  They  load  twenty  vessels  a 
year  with  the  produce  of  their  industry  and  fisheries.  Two 
fairs  are  annually  held  in  the  town. 

AREO'PAGUS,  or  more  correcUy  AREIOPAGUS. 
the  Hill  of  Ares,  is  an  eminence  at  a  short  distance  wait 
of  the  Atlienian  Acropdis.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  jpocted 
his  troops  for  the  attack  of  that  fortress  (Herod,  viu.  52). 
The  dreumstances  which  oMinected  the  place  with  the  God 
are  variously  told.  It  was  the  hill  of  Ares,  according  to 
some,  because  the  Amasons,  who  in  their  invasion  of  Attica 
pitched  their  camp  on  it,  were  descendants  of  Ares,  or 
rather,  according  to  ^scbylus  (Eumen.  v.  692,  ed.  Stan.), 
because  they  performed  sacrifice  to  the  God  in  that  place  ; 
according  to  others,  because  Ares  himself  was  there  tried 
for  adultery ;  or  lastly,  to  follow  the  more  popular  story 
(Paus.  i.  2,  6),  because  it  was  on  this  hill  that  the  God  was 
brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  for  the  murder  of 
his  son  Halirrothius.  In  short,  the  place  was  called  Areo- 
pagus, and,  in  process  of  time,  Uiese  legends  were  invented 
or  em|4oyed  to  supply  the  want  of  further  infinrmation. 

ARBOPAGUS,  COUNCIL  OF,  a  celebrated  counoU, 
so  called  from  the  hill  of  that  name,  on  which  its  sessions 
were  held.  It  was  also  called  the  council  above  (^  avu  ^ovXi}), 
to  distinguish  it  ttom  the  council  of  five  hundred,  whose 
place  of  meeting  was  in  a  lower  part  of  the  city,  known  1^ 
the  name  of  the  C^ramicus  (Paus.  1,3,  4).  Its  high  anti- 
quity may  be  inferred  from  the  well-known  legends  re- 
specting uie  causes  brought  before  it  in  the  mythical  age  of 
Greece,  among  which  that  of  Orestes,  who  was  tried  for  the 
murder  of  his  mother,  has  obtained  especial  celebrity 
(iEsoliyl.  Eumen.) ;  but  its  authentic  history  commences 
with  the  age  of  Solon.  There  is,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
first  Messenisn  war,  something  like  historical  notice  of  its 
great  fame,  in  the  shwe  of  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausa- 
niaa  (iv.  51),  that  the  Messenians  ware  willing  to  commit 
the  ^dsion  of  a  dispute  between  them  and  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  involving  a  case  of  murder,  to  this  council  of  Arao* 
pagus.  We  are  told  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  laws  of  Dracon,  though  its  existence  in  his  time,  as  a 
court  of  justice,  can  be  distinctly  proved  (Plut  Vit.  SoL 
c.  1 9).  It  seems  that  the  name  of  the  Areopa^ites  was  lost 
in  that  of  the  £phet»,  who  were  then  the  appointed  judges 
of  all  cases  of  homicide,  as  well  in  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
OS  in  the  other  criminal  courts.  (See  Miiller,  History  qf  tJi* 
Doriaru,  vol.  i.  p.  3S2,  English  translation.)  Solon,  how- 
ever, so  completely  reformed  its  constitution,  that  he  re- 
ceived from  many,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  from  most  authors, 
the  title  of  its  founder.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  council  ctf 
Areopagus,  as  constituted  by  Solon,  that  we  shall  first 
speak;  and  the  subject  possesses  some  interest  from  the 
light  whioh  it  throws  on  the  views  and  character  of  Solon 
as  a  legislator.  It  was  composed  of  the  archons  of  the 
year  (see  Archon),  and  of  those  who  had  borne  tbe  office 
of  archon.  The  latter  became  members  for  life ;  but  be- 
fore their  admission,  they  were  subjected,  at  the  expiration 
of  their  annual  magistracy,  to  a  rigid  scrutiny  (jdoktmasia) 
into  their  conduct  in  office,  and  their  morals  in  private  life. 
Proof  of  criminal  or  unbecoming  conduct  was  sufficient  to 
exclude  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  expel  them  after 
admission.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  number  to 
which  the  Areopagites  were  limited.  If  there  was  any  fixed 
number,  it  is  plain  that  admisuon  to  the  council  was  not  n 
*  necessary  ooneaquence  of  honouraUe^diacbarge  from  the 
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dokimuia.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  accounts  which 
limit  the  number  are  applicable  only  to  an  earlier  period  of 
its  existence.  (See  the  anonymous  argument  to  the  ora- 
tion of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion.)  It  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  modem  histories  ot  this  council 
uo  not  commonly  give  the  actual  arcfaons  a  seat  in  it. 
They  are,  however,  placed  there  by  Lyaias  the  orator 
Mrwop.  p.  110,  16-20),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  m  this  respect  any  change  had  beoi  made  in  its  om- 
stitution  after  the  time  of  »uon.  To  the  council  thus 
constituted  Solon  entrusted  a  mixed  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity of  great  extent*  judicial,  political,  and  censorial.  As  a 
court  of  justice,  it  hu  direct  cognizance  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  such  as  murder  and  arson.  It  exeroised  a  certain 
control  over  the  ordinary  ooiirts,  and  was  the  guardian 
generally  of  the  laws  and  religion.  It  interfered,  at  least 
on  some  occasions,  with  the  immediate  administratioQ  of  the 
goTemment,  and  at  all  times  inspected  the  conduct  of  the 
public  functionaries.  But,  in  the  exercise  of  its  duties  as 
public  censor  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decency,  it 
was  armed  with  inquisitorial  powers  to  ui  almost  unlimited 
extent 

It  should  be  obswved,  tiiat  in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  by 
his  regulations,  the  arohons  were  chosen  from  the  highest 
of  the  four  classes  into  which  he  had  divided  the  citizens. 
Of  the  archons  so  ebosen.  the  council  of  Areopagus  was 
fbrmed.  Here,  then,  was  a  permanent  body,  which  pos- 
sessed a  great  and  general  control  over  the  state,  composed 
necessarily  of  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  doubtless  in 
considerable  proportion  of  eopatridte,  or  nobles  by  blood. 
The  strength  of  the  democracy  lay  in  the  ecelesia  or  popular 
assembly,  and  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  of  which 
the  dihasU,  or  jurors,  were  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
general  body  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  council  of  Areopagus 
exercised  authority  directly  or  indirectly  over  both.  The 
tendency  of  this  institution  to  be  a  check  on  the  popular 
part  of  that  mixed  government  given  by  Solon  to  the  Athe- 
nians, is  noticed  by  Aristotle  (PoUt.  it  9,  and  v.  3,  ed. 
Sehneid.)  He  speaks,  indeed,  of  the  eonneil  as  being  one 
of  those  institutions  which  Solon  found  and  suftied  to  re- 
main ;  but  he  ran  hardly  mean  to  deny  what  all  authority 
jnoves,  that  in  the  shape  in  which  it  existed  irom  the  time 
of  the  l^islator,  it  was  his  institution. 

The  council,  from  its  restoration  by  Solon  to  the  time 
of  Pericles,  seems  to  have  remained  untoudied  by  any 
direct  interiisrence  with  its  constitution.  But  during  that  in- 
terval two  important  changes  were  introduced  in  the  general 
constitution  of  the  state,  which  must  have  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  «>mpositioQ  of  the  council,  though  we  may  not 
be  able  to  trace  their  effects.    The  election  of  the  chief 
magistrates  by  suffrage  was  exchanged  for  appointment  by 
lot.  and  the  higliest  offices  of  state  were  thrown  open  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  (see  Akckon).   But  about  the 
year  b.c.  459,  Pericles  attacked  the  coundl  itself,  which 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  which  he  inttieted  upon  it; 
All  antient  authors  agree  in  saying  that  a  man  called 
Ephialtes  was  his  instrument  in  proposing  the  law  by  which 
his  purpose  was  effected,  but  unfortunately  we  have  no 
detailed  account  of  his  proceedinKS.  Aristotie  and  Diodorus 
state  generally  that  he  abridged  the  authority  of  the  council, 
and  broke  its  power  (Aristot.  Polit.ii.9;  Diodor. Sic.  xi. 77). 
Plutarch,  who  has  told  us  more  than  others  (Fit.  dm. 
c.  1 5 ;  Vit.  Perid.  c,  7),  says  only  that  he  removed  from  its 
cognisance  the  vi^'er  part  of  those  causes  which  had  pre- 
viously come  before  it  in  its  judicial  character,  and  that,  by 
transferring  the  control  over  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  im- 
mediately to  the  people,  he  subjected  the  state  to  an  un- 
mixed democracy.   Little  mvn  than  this  ean  now  be  fa^d. 
save  from  conjecture  in  which  modem  compilers  have 
nther  liberally  indulged.   Among  the  causes  withdrawn  . 
from  its  cognizonee,  those  of  murder  i^nnxi*  t'am)  were  not  < 
included ;  for  Demosthenes  has  assured  us  {Contr.  Aristocr.  < 
p.  641-2),  that  none  of  the  many  revolutions  which  had 
occurred  before  bis  day  had  ventuMd  to  touch  this  part  of 
its  criminal  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  ever  possessed,  m  matters  of  religion,  such  extensive 
authority  as  some  have  attributed  to  it,  and  there  is  at  least  < 
no  evidence  that  it  lost  at  this  time  any  portion  of  that  which  i 
it  had  previously  exercised.   Lysias  observes  (Areop.^.  110,  : 
46),  that  it  was  in  his  time  charged  especially  with  the  pre- 
servation  of  the  sacred  oUve-trees;  aud  we  are  told  else-  i 
where  that  it  was  the  scoune  of  impiety.   It  possessed*  i 
■lao,  long  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  in  some  neosore  at  i 


least,  the  powers  of  the  censorship.  (Alheneus  4, 64,  id, 

■  Dindorf.) 

Pericles  was  stmggling  for  power  by  the  &vour  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  bis  policy  to  relieve  the  democrsey  from 
the  pressure  of  an  adverse  influence.  By  increasing  the 
business  of  the  popular  courts,  he  at  once  condliatS  his 
friends,  and  strengthened  their  hands.  The  council  pos- 
sessed ongmdly  some  outhori^  in  matters  of  flnsno^  sud 
the  ^ppro^^iation  of  the  rarenoe ;  though  Mr.  Hitfwd  and 
others,  in  saying  that  it  controlled  all  issues  from  Am  poNii) 
treasury,  say  perhaps  mwe  than  they  can  prove.  In  liter 
times,  the  popular  assembly  reserved  the  full  control  of  As 
revenue  exclusively  to  itself,  and  the  administratioii  <tf  it 
was  committed  to  the  popular  council,  the  senate  of  flie 
hundred.  It  seems  that,  at  first,  the  Areopagitet  vere  in* 
vested  with  an  irresponsible  authority.  AfterwardB  they 
were  obliged,  with  all  other  pubhc  functionaries,  to  render 
an  account  of  their  administration  to  the  people  (^«^ 
Contr.  Ctes.  p.  56,  30).  Both  these  changes  may,  with  some 
probability,  be  attributed  to  Pericles.  After  all,  the  council 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  its  f(«iner  diniity 
and  very  extenaive  powers.  The  change  opmtea  bf 
Pericles  seems  to  have  conusted  prindpalfy  in  tiiis :  that, 
from  having  exocised  independent  and  paramount  autho- 
rity,  it  WES  made  subordinate  to  the  ecelesia.  The  pomt 
which  it  continued  to  possess  was  delated  by  the  people, 
but  it  was  bestowed  in  ample  measure.  Whatever  may- 
have  been  the  e&ct  of  this  change  on  Uie  fortunes  of  w 
republic,  it  is  probable  that  too  much  importance  has  beea 
commonly  attached  to  the  agency  of  Pericles.  He  seem 
only  to  have  accelerated  what  the  irresistible  course  of 
things  must  soon  have  accomplished.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  unsteady  course  of  the  popular  assembly  required  some 
check,  which  the  democracy  in  its  unmiti^ted  f<HTa  eoaU 
not  supply,  but  the  existence  of  an  independent  body  in  tlie 
state,  such  as  the  council  of  Areopagus  as  oonstituled  hj 
Solon,  seems  hardly  to  be  ctmsistent  with  the  secure  enjof- 
ment  of  populur  ris^  and  publiu  liber^ ;  which  the  Aim- 
nian  people,  by  their  naval  aervioBs  in  the  Persian  nr. 
and  the  consequences  of  thor  sucoess.  had  earned  the  right 
to  possess,  and  the  power  to  obtain.  It  ought  ncrt.  batrevar, 
to  be  concluded,  that  institutions  unsuitable  to  an  altered 
state  of  things  were  unskilfully  framed  by  Solon,  or  that  he 
surrounded  the  infancy  of  a  free  constitution  with  mon 
restrictions  than  were  necessary  for  its  security.  He  JOKf 
still  deserve  the  reputation  wluch  he  has  gained  of  hsvili|[ 
laid  the  foundation  of  popular  government  at  Athens. 

With  respect  to  the  censonhip,  we  ean  show,  by  a  fe* 
instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  acted,  that  it  could  have 
been  effectually  operative  only  in  a  state  of  sooety  from 
which  the  Athenians  were  fast  emerging  before  the  time  or 
Pericles.  The  Are(q>agites  paid  dcnniciliary  visits,  lor  the 
purpose  of  cheeking  OEtravagant  housdceeinng  (AdMusoa 
6,  46).  They  called  on  any  eitizeu  at  their  discntion  Is 
account  for  the  employment  of  his  time  (Plut  VU.  8bI. 
c  23).  They  summoned  heftve  their  awflil  tiibunsl  a  little 
boy  for  the  offence  of  poking  out  the  eyes  d  a  quail  (QuuKtB. 
5,  9.  13).  They  fixed  a  mark  (rf  disgrace  on  a  man  who 
had  dined  in  a  tavera  (Athens.  13,  21).   Athens  in  the 

grosperity  which  she  enjoyed  during  the  last  fifty  yean 
afore  the  Felopmnesiaa  war.  mi^t  nave  tolerated  tlw  ei* 
istence,  but  certainly  not  the  geneial  aetiri^,  of  tnoh  sa 
inquisition. 

It  appears  from  the  language  of  conttsnporary  writers, 
that,  while  there  were  any  remains  of  public  spirit  and 
ii'irtue  in  Athens,  the  council  was  regarded  with  reaped, 
appealed  to  with  deference,  and  employed  on  the  most  im- 
portant occasionB  (Lys.  Contr.  Tkei^mett.,  p.  117,  IS;  ^ 
&>andr.,  p.  176.  17;  Andoc^  p.  11.  32;  Dem.  Caitr. 
Arigtocr.t  p.  641-S).  In  the  time  of  Iioentae,  when  die 
dokimasia  nod  oeosed,  or  become  a  dead  letter,  aiid  {iralUgev 
of  life  was  no  bar  to  admission  into  the  council,  its  mm 
influence  was  still  such  as  to  be  an  effectual  restraiot  on 
tbe  conduct  of  its  own  members  (laocr.  Atvopn  p-  l^')- 
In  the  corruption  of  manners  and  utter  degradation  of  cha- 
racter which  prevailed  at  Athens,  after  it  fell  under  the 
domination  of  Maoedimia,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  council  partook  of  the  character  of  the  times,  and  thai 
an  Areopagite  might  be  a  mark  for  the  tof^r  of  BOOm 
f  Athennus  4,  64).  Under  the  Romans  it  retained  at  lee^ 
some  formal  authority,  and  Cicero  applied  for  and  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  coundl,  requesting  Cratippus.  tbe  philosc^M, 
to  sqioura  at  Athens,  and  in8tiuet4lie  youdk  (Plut.  nL 
DgitizecoyXjOOgle 
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de.,  e.  84).  It  long  after  remained  in  existence,  somewhat 
■nperior  in  dignity,  end  perhaps  equal  in  power,  to  a  modem 
ooort  of  aldermen  in  a  munioiiMil  corporation.  The  old 
qnalitlcationa  for  admlssiott  were  neglected  in  the  days  of 
its  d^enenu7,  nor  is  it  easy  to  say  what  vera  snhititttted 
fer  tMm.  Later  timea  saw  even  a  stranger  to  Athens 
among  the  Areopagitea. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  few  words  on  the 
forms  observed  the  council  in  its  proceedings  as  a  court 
of  justice  in  criminal  cases.  The  court  was  held  in  an  un- 
inclosed  space  on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  open  air ;  which 
custom,  indeed,  it  hod  in  common  with  all  other  courts  in 
cases  of  murder,  if  we  may  trust  the  oration  (De  Cade 
Herothi,  p.  130)  attributed  to  Antiphon.  The  Areopagites 
were  in  later  times,  according  to  Vitruvius,  accommodated 
with  the  shelter  of  a  roof.  Tlie  prosecutor  and  defendant 
stood  on  two  aeparato  rude  bloeks  of  stone  (Fans,  l,  2B}, 
and,  befere  the  pleadings  commenced,  were  required  each 
to  take  an  oath  with  dreumstanoes  peculiar  sdemnitv ; 
the  former,  that  be  charged  the  accused  party  justly ;  tne 
defendant,  ^at  he  was  innocent  of  the  charge.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  plea,  wito  the  penalty  of  banishment  from  his  oountn 
(Dem.  Contr.  Ari»tocr.,  p.  642-3).  In  their  speeches  both 
parties  were  restricted  to  a  simple  statement,  and  dry  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  the  case,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  irre- 
levant matter,  and  of  those  various  contrivances  known  under 
the  general  nameof  ;)arafAnf«  (]rapa<nc(v4),toafi^the  pas- 
sions of  the  judges,  so  shamelessly  allowed  and  {Vactised  in 
the  other  courts  (Or.  Lycurg.,  p.  149, 12-36 ;  Lucian.  Qynm., 
R.  J  9).  Of  the  existence  of  the  rule  in  question  in  this 
court*  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  an  apology  of  Lyaias 
for  an  artfhl  violation  of  it  in  bis  Areopagitie  oration  (p.  1 12, 
9).  Advocates  were  allowed,  at  least  in  later  times,  to  both 
IMTties.  Many  commentators  on  the  New  Testament  have 
placed  St.  ^ul  as  a  defendant  at  the  bar  of  the  Areopagus, 
on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xvii.  19).  The  apostle  was  indeed  taken  by  the  inqui- 
sitive Athenians  to  the  hill,  and  there  required  to  expound 
and  defend  his  new  doctrines  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
auditors ;  but,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  there  is  no  hint  of 
an  arraignment  and  trial. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  sur^msed  that 
we  have  made  no  mention  of  a  practice  so  often  quoted 
as  peculiar  to  the  Areopagites,  that  of  holding  their 
sBMiona  in  the  darkness  of  night.  The  trudi  is,  that  we 
are  not  persuaded  of  the  feet  It  is,  indeed,  noticed  more 
Uian  once  by  Lndan,  and  peifaaps  1^  some  other  of  the 
later  writers ,-  but  it  is  not  supported,  we  believe,  1^  any 
sufficient  authority,  whilst  there  is  strong  presumptive  ovi> 
dence  against  the  common  opinion.  It  was,  as  it  should 
seem,  no  unusual  pastime  with  the  Athenians  to  attend  the 
trials  on  the  Areopagus  as  spectators  (Lys.  Contr.  Theomn., 
p.  117,  lu).  We  suspect  that  few  of  this  hght-hearted 
people  would  have  gone  at  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the 
dark  to  bear  such  speeches  as  were  there  delivered,  and  see 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  may  be  no  better  foundation  for 
the  story,  than  thiare  is  for  the  notion,  till  lately  so  ^nerally 
entertained,  that  the  same  gloomy  custom  was  m  fevouT 
with  the  celebrated  V^mic  tribunid  of  Wes^halia. 

ARSQUIPA,  a  department  of  dw  repnUie  of  Peru,  bw- 
dered  to  the  nortii  by  that  of  lima.  It  is  18ft  leagues  long, 
and  30  wide ;  the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  soil  fertile ; 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  perpetual  apring.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Lona,  the  Arequipa,  the  Tamoo,  and  the 
Chile,  and  has  a  considerable  commerce  in  wine  with  the 
adjacent  provinces;  cochineal  is  also  produced,  and  there 
are  gold  and  silver  mines,  particutariy  those  of  Calloma. 
It  has  excellent  pastures  for  vast  herds  of  cattle,  and  pro- 
duces wheat,  maize,  and  sugar.  It  is  backed  by  the  Andes, 
offsets  from  which  come  down  to  the  sea  coast,  and  form  a 
succAssion  of  delightful  valleys. 

AREQUIPA,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  cities  of  Peru, 
second  only  to  Lima,  is  mtuated  in  the  beautiful  nlley  of 
Qutica,  about  tfairty-flve  miles  from  the  coast  It  was  <vi- 
ginally  founded  by  Frandsoo  ^am  in  1SS9.  but  nut  on 
its  preient  nte ;  ita  inland  situation  having  8e<mred  it  from 
the  attacks  of  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  it  has  con- 
tinued in  a  flourishing  conditicm,  though  repeatedly  desolated 
by  earthquakes.  Tne  inhabitants  have  acted  altogether  on 
a  different  system  from  the  people  in  moat  other  parts  of 
tins  country,  who  build  alig^tly,  that  there  mar  be  the 
toss  danger  in  the  overthrow  or  their  edifleea.  and  less  ex- 


pense in  restoring  them.  On  the  other  band,  the  houses 
of  Arequiiw  are  buQt  of  ttone,  very  subetaiitial,  low,  and 
vaulted,  with  the  view  of  their  bein^  able  to  withstand  the 
tthoek.  The  town  is  pnulous,  the  mhalritants  being  esti- 
mated at  40,000 ;  it  is  a  bisbop's  see,  with  a  cathedral,  nnder 
the  archbishopric  of  Lima,  is  divided  into  three  parishes,  has 
two  Franciscan  convents,  one  Dominican,  and  one  A^ns- 
tine,  B  college  of  Jesuits,  and  a  hospttal  of  S.  Juan  deDioa. 
A  handsome  bridge  is  thrown  over  the  Chile,  which  runs 
through  the  city,  and,  being  let  off  in  sluices,  irrigates  the 
country  ;  it  is  also  conducted  through  the  streets  by  canals, 
which  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants.  An  elegant  bronze  fountain  adorns  the  Plaza, 
or  great  square.  The  climate  is  delightfiil;  in  winter  a 
slight  feast  is  perceptible,  and  the  summer  beats  are  not 
excessive.  Gold  and  silver,  cloths,  woollens,  and  cottons,  are 
manufairtured  at  Arequipa,  wbkli  eBiriea  on  a  great  trade 
with  BuenoB  Ayres,  exporting  brandies,  wines,  flour,  cotton, 
and  sagar ;  and  impcwtin^  cattle,  dried  flesh,  tallow,  coeoa, 
&e.  The  great  commercial  road  passes  through  Uie  city 
(rora  Lima  to  the  southern  provinces.  (Ulloa). 

Mollendo,  the  port  of  Arequipa,  consists  of  about  fifty 
huts  built  of  reeo-mats,  and  covered  with  flat  cane  roob, 
without  windows  and  chimneys .  the  whole  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  wicker-work  cage.  The  anchorage  is  open, 
but  like  other  ports  on  the  coast,  is  safe,  from  the  general 
absence  of  storms.  The  site  of  this  village  was  cb(»en  br 
the  advantage  of  a  sandy  beach  to  land  on  in  the  balm. 
(Hall.) 

ARBS  ('AfMfc).  the  God  of  War  among  the  Greeks, 
genemUy  oonsidaed  as  eonesponding  to  the  Roman  Man. 
Homer  makes  him  a  natirc  ot  ThrMO,  and  others  comider 
him  the  fetber  of  several  Thracian  riven  and  races.  It  ia 
therefiHie  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  god  particnlariy 
worshipped  by  some  northern  peofde,  thou^  nearly  all  othat 
trace*  of  this  circumstance  have  disappeared.  The  Scythian 
deity  known  to  Herodotus  as  the  God  of  War,  whom  he 
calls  by  the  Greek  term  Ares  (iv.  62),  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  an  iron  scimitar,  to  which  horses  and  odier 
quadrupeds  were  annually  o&bred ;  and  also  every  hundredth 
man  of  captives  taken  in  war.  In  the  later  genealogy  of 
the  gods  he  was  considered  tho  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and,  as  such,  took  part  in  the  war  against  the  giants,  and 
slew  Mimas  and  Pelorus.  In  the  contest  with  Typbon  he 
fled  with  the  other  gods  into  Eg)i>t  and  was  ehan^  into  a 
fish.  He  was  not  mora  sueceHiul  m  his  engaoement 
Otns  and  BphialtM,  the  ebiUien  of  Alofis,  by  wnon  be  was 
imprisoned  ibr  thirteen  months.  To  a  still  later  period  we 
must  refer  the  mnider  of  Halirriiotius,  and  bis  tnal  before 
the  court  of  Areopagus,  as  well  as  his  combat  with  Her- 
cules. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  Greeks,  thou^  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war.  should  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  worship  of  Ares.  There  wwe  few  temples  erected  to 
his  honour  in  Greece.  Geronthrs,  a  villa^  of  Lacraiia. 
had  a  temple  and  grove  where  a  yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, to  which  no  female  was  admitted  (Paus.  iiL  23) : 
there  was  another  on  the  road  from  Amydn  to  Thet^ne  in 
Laeonia  (iii.  10),  and  a  third  at  Athens  (i.  8).  Though, 
as  we  have  remarked.  Area  seems  to  be  a  Thracian  god. 
yet  the  element  of  the  word  Area  ia  an  integral  past  ofthe 
Greek  language,  and  tiw  word  whieb  denoted  beat  and 
bravest  aristot  (af»um>c),  is  the  superlative  of  arrt.  The 
SonsMTte  ari,  nom.  am,  signifies  an  enemy.  In  early  timea 
human  sacrifices  were  o&red  to  him  by  the  Tineedmmnniani. 
dogs  by  the  Carians,  and  asses  by  the  Seythiana  (ApoUod. 
Fnigm.  p.  394,  ed.  Heyne). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  distinctive  character  antient 
artists  wished  to  give  to  this  god,  because  no  Greek  state 
hcHioured  him  as  ^ir  principal  deity.  Wo  have  no  distinct 
account  of  his  statues  by  Alcamenes  and  Scopes  in  the 
temple  at  Athens,  but  we  can  collect,  trom  some  that  have 
been  preserved,  and  also  firom  heads  of  the  god  on  genu, 
that  toe  foUowingis  the  general  ebaiacter  uMer  wfaieh  ha 
is  represented.  The  expression  is  stem  and  thonriitftil ; 
firm  nervous  muielea.  a  stmig  flashy  neck,  and  dwrt 
bristly  hair;  the  mouth  is  small,  ihfi  hps  ftill,  and  tbe  ma 
deep-set.  It  is  only  in  later  times  that  he  appears  wira  a 
strong  beard  as  the  Roman  Marspiter.  When  not  naked, 
his  dress  is  a  chlamys  (aagum).  See  a  beautiful  bead  on  a 
gem  (Millin,  P.  Gr.  20) ;  a  studing  figure  on  a  basao-ri- 
IwvoiPioClem.  iv.  7) ;  head  on  the  eoina  of  the  Maawtini 
(Uagnani.  ir.  31. 3S);  on  .the  Dfmarii  vtrTbotaimSAita 
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(PittB.p.  114).  Sm  ih»  nil^jeot  ftin^  treated  t)y  Hirt,  £lf^ 
tbnde  &ttt^,  1 838 ;  Hitller,  Arckesolt^e  dn-  Ktut^,  p.  493. 
(For  the  Italian  God  of  War.  aee  Haks.) 

ARBTAUS.  Bumamed  CAPPADOX.  or  the  CAPPA- 
jDOCIAN,  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical  writen  of 
antiquity,  ii  lappoaed  to  have  lived  in  the  Utter  part  <^  the 
first  and  the  bc^oing  of  the  seomd  century  alter  Christ, 
lliere  are  no  positive  accounts  as  to  the  time  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life :  the  above  snppositdoD,  therefore,  rests 
sdely  on  the  &ct  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  Aodro- 
jnacluis,  plnsician  to  the  Emperw  Nero*  and  the  medical 
dini^  m  ua  Arebiatri,  beang  mentioned  in  his  mriis; 
wnOat,  on  the  othor  fautd.  the  name  of  Aretnus  ooeurs  in 
ibn  BKforuta  at  Diosooridea,  wfaieh  appears  to  have  been 
vritten  during  the  reign  of  Vespasiaa.  Hence  it  is  eon- 
doded,  tiiat  Aretaeus  wrote  shixuy  after  the  time  of  Nenk 
He  talies  notice  of  the  wine  of  Fuemum,  and  other  Italian 
wines,  which  has  led  critics  to  believe  that  his  residence 
most  have  been  in  Italy.  The  learned  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  Axing  upon  the  sect,  or  school  of  medicine 
to  which  Aretffius  beumged.  P.  Petit  considered  him  as 
a  follover  of  the  dogmatic  aeet,  who  founded  their  expla- 
AationB  of  life  and  disease  on  the  four  elementary  qualities. 
But  his  fteqoent  allusions  to  the  pneuma,  or  spirit,  have 
led  others  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  poeumatic  school 
fdumded  by  Athenieas,  which  embraced  a  considerable  pro- 
]NHtMn  of  the  medical  laea  (tf  eminence  at  the  pwiod  wnen 
AMt«H  is  supposed  to  faav*  lived.  It  seems  to  be  a  peen- 
liar  merit  of  uisphyrician,  hovever,  to  tmve  remained  Aw 
from  the  nedonmant  inflncnee  of  any  one  of  tiie  prmiling 
theoielieM  iduwlt,  and  to  have  preserved  a  praiseworthy  in- 
dspendenee  in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  dismses. 
Antsus  was  an  original  observer ;  his  writings  bear  no 
traces  of  compilation ;  and  if  a  part  the  infcnnotion  which 
he  afibrds  belongs  to  the  age  in  which  be  lived,  there  is 
another  very  coi^erable  part  for  whidi  wa  seem  to  he  in- 
debted to  bu  own  personal  experience. 

Aretsns  regaroed  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  body  as  a  necessary  step  towuds  the 
•tody  at  disease ;  his  anatomical  remarks,  however,  betray 
sufficiently  the  imperfect  state  of  this  seienoe  in  his  time. 
He  eoneurred  with  the  pneumatic  phyadus  and  the  Stoic 
philosophers,  in  believing  the  heart  to  be  'the  {vindple  of 
life  and  strength,*  and  t^  seat  of  the  sonL  He  gave  a  full 
aoeount  of  the  distribution  at  die  vma  portarum,  and  re- 
garded tU  veins  as  having  their  origin  in  the  liver ;  be  also 
wu  aware  of  the  numerous  CDmmunieati<ms  which  exist  in 
varioos  parts  of  the  venous  system,  which  led  him  to  refute 
the  notion  that  particular  veins  in  the  arm  are  connected 
with  particular  internal  organs,  and  the  ooosequmces  which 
were  drawn  from  this  notion  as  to  bloodletting.  Aretnus 
looked  upon  the  liver  as  the  organ  destined  to  prepare  the 
blood,  and  tha  spleen  as  fitted  to  purify  that  tluid.  He  re- 
garded both  the  stomach  and  oolon  as  ot^ana  of  digestion, 
and  bestowed  mudi  attanti«i  on  the  morbid  affeotions  of 
the  latter  ngan.  He  knew  that  tha  kidneys  had  a  glan- 
dular itrnctnn.   He  stated  tha  nerves  to  be  the  organs 

Mosation  and  motion.  The  fhet  that  iiyarias  of  the 
hold  are  opt  to  produce  paraljrtic  affections  on  the  oj^io- 
site  side  did  not  escape  bis  observatitm,  and,  in  order  to 
aooount-for  it,  he  stated  that  the  nwvons  fibres  m  tiw  brain 
form  a  decuaaation  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X, 
whilst  the  nerves  arisiog  from  the  s|Hnal  marrow  proceed 
directly  to  the  organ  for  which  they  are  designed.  Notwith- 
standing these  curioaa  remarks  on  the  functions  of  the 
neryons  system,  Axetaeus  evidently  did  not  make  any  clear 
distinction  between  the  nervous  and  tendinous  parts ;  the 
latter  are  undoubtedly  alluded  to,  when  be  aaya  that,  besidea 
the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain,  there  are  others 
whieh  pus  from  one  Ixua  to  another,  and  ore  tha  principal 
•aureas  of  motiflii. 

The  dtsariptions  wbiah  Amtmis  has  given  of  ti»  diseases 
to  which  the  human  eoonomy  is  subject  are  aeenrata  deline- 
ations, evidently  taken  from  nature,  and  distingui^ed  by  a 
peculiar  Uvelineas,  elegance,  and  conciseness  of  diction. 
Be  is  diought.to  have  excelled  all  antlent  authors,  not  even 
•napting  Hippocrates,  in  the  art  of  desoribin|^  diseases, 
and  may  still  tw  regarded  as  a  model  in  this  speciea  of  lite- 
ntora.  His  acocunt  of  epilepay,  tetanus,  acute  and  chro- 
nie  headaches,  hemoptyais  ana  coustu,  or  burning  fever,  are 
peculiarly  hi^py  apecimens  of  his  manner  of  writing. 

In  tiia  treatanent  of  diseaaea.  Aretaua  regarded  experi- 
tnea  as  tiw  beat  guide  (dra04  Mdm\sc  4  wvipv),  and  he 


rapMtaAly  lafers  to  tiia  naeaM^  of  MIowhig  ttn  bk 
which  nature  gives  to  the  physician.  Bis  metms  of  tn» 
ment  seem  to  have  bqen  energetic  whwe  it  appeared  new- 
sary,  but  always  simple ;  and  he  wss  averse  to  that  lamp 
of  medicines  to  the  use  <A  which  some  of  his  cootenponna 
were  addicted. 

Ho  frequently  employed  emetics,  purgatives,  and  clydtn; 
and  be  was  aware  that  emetics  not  only  evacuate  tlie  tan- 
tents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  derive  a  gmt  pn 
of  their  efficacy  from  the  shock  which  the  act  of  vaButa^ 
produces  in  those  parts.  He  was  fond  of  Uoodletting  ii 
chronic  as  well  as  acuta  disnasna.  but  oontions  vithngui 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  took  away:  he  ^vimAi 
blood  to  ha  stopped  befise  feinting  st^Nrvme^  and  noon- 
mends  not  to'taka  away  too  much  olood  at  one  bleediif  ii 
apoplexy.  He  also  mentions  the  practice  of  opening  a  veil 
on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  he  practised  die  opetatioiitf 
arteriotomy.  He  employed  cupping-glasses  and  leedmul 
he  is  the  first  author  who  mentions  blistering  with  cao^ 
rides :  as  he  recommends  this  practice  as  preferaUe  to  otha 
rul>efex;tents,  without  mentioning  it  as  having  beea  fixiurif 
in  use,  it  appears  probable  that  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  this  most  important  remedy ;  nor  had  the  teudowj 
which  it  Bometimea  has  to  injure  the  functions  of  tW 
urinary  organs  escaped  his  observation ;  he  enjoini,  tbm- 
fbre,  milk  to  be  drank  in  large  quantities  be&re  the  UiitR 
is  uiplied. 

w^reely  any  internal  medicine*  were  employed  \n  Ik- 
tmu  in  toe  treatment  of  acute  diseases ;  but  he  psid  itni 
attMition  to  diet  and  regimen :  among  his  dietetial  pn- 
Bcriptions,  those  on  the  use  of  the  different  luodt  of  milk 
deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  treating  chronic  disem  he 
more  frequotUy  had  recourse  to  the  aid  of  mediciiies;  se 
find  him  prescribing  diuretics,  sudori&ca,  and  several  (tftbe 
compound  stimulating  preparations  which  were  in  Togue  ii 
his  time.  One  of  the  substances  he  most  fiequenllf  re- 
sorted to  is  castoreum,  which  he  regarded  as  very  mor 
dous  in  various  affiactions  of  the  nervous  system. 

Of  the  writings  of  Aretnus,  only  fo\ir  books  on  the  oiaet 
and  symptoms,  and  as  many  on  the  treatment,  of  loae 
and  chronic  diseases  are  extant;  nor  have  they  been  pn- 
served  in  a  perfect  form :  chap,  i— iv.  and  part  of  cbif  t, 
of  the  first  book  on  the  causes,  and  several  paasagei  io  tbe 
books  on  the  treatment  of  dtsMses  are  lost.  In  thii  voii 
the  author  alludes  to  hu  treatises  on  surgery,  on  pbanmi?. 
on  fevers,  and  on  the  diseases  of  women,  of  aJl  which  worki 
not  a  single  fragment  now  remains.  Had  they  been  banded 
down  to  our  times,  they  would  have  formed  most  import- 
ant additions  to  medical  literature.  Aretaus  wrote  in  tbe 
Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language,  which  at  bii  period 
bad  nearly  ceased  to  be  employed  in  writing  \  but  be  vu, 
probably,  induced  to  adopt  it  by  the  example  of  the  older 
medical  authors,  Hippocrates  and  bis  contemporariet  and 
successors,  who  wrote  in  this  dialect,  which  was  also  uied 
ia  the  antient  sentenced  of  the  school  of  Cos. 

The  eight  books  of  Aretteus  were  first  edited  ftm  tbe 
Parisian  MSS.  bv  J.  Goupyl,  and  published  at  Faria.  1514, 
8vo.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Mr.  John  Wigu. 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  it  was  undertake  I? 
the  advice  and  with  the  asaistance  of  Dr.  Freind,andprinM 
at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1723.  foUo.  Wigan  gave  a  wf 
good  Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a  valuable  diuerUtioa 
de  Aretati  tstaie,  tecta,  in  rebut  tmatomcis  adaUia,  M  »- 
randi  ratime.  This  edition  is  scarce,  only  300  oo^ 
having  been  struck  off,  Another  edition  was  published 
under  the  superintendence  of  Boerhaave,  Leid.  1731. 
tbe  greater  part  of  it  had  been  printed  as  earlv  as  1719. 
before  the  publication  of  the  Oxfom  edition ;  and  tbe  teXl, 
as  well  as  tbe  Latin  tranalation,  are  such  as  they  bad  bea 
before  Wigan's  labours.  Boerhaave  added,  however,  the 
valuable  critical  commentaries  of  Peter  Petit,  a  Parisian  pb;- 
sician,  whieh  had  remained  in  MS.  for  nwily  seventy  ^ean> 
Areteus  also  fwnu  the  24th  volume  of  Kuhn's  editno  of 
the  Greek  medical  autlwrs.  This  volume  (Lips.  IS3S.  Svo.) 
contains  the  Greek  text  and  Latin  translatiaa,  Wigani 
preface,  notes,  and  dissertation,  Boerhaave's  preface,  FeUli 
commentaries,  TriUer's  conjectures  and  emendalioni,  aw 
a  copious  Greek  index  by  Michael  Mattoire.  An  EnRbu 
ti^nslation  of  Aretmu,  by  John  Mofiat»  waa  published  at 
London,  1785,  8vo. 

ARETHU'SA,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  island  Or- 
tygia,  one  of  the  five  di\iaions  of  antient  and  the ■» 
Dodwa  Syracuse,  For  tbe  stwyof  the  nynph  Anw»** 
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tiw  nuauMT  of  her  ii^  a  folmtaiI^  ind  tfaa  w 
hat  1^  the  river-god  Alpueiiu  from  Sleia  hdov  the  wa  to 
Sieilj,  see  Alpuivs.  and  Orid,  Mtt.  v.  S73.  Paunnias 
teUs  rather  a  diflbrent  story ;  he  says  that  Axethusa  passed 
over  into  Ortygia.  and  there  was  changed  into  a  fountain  (v, 
7).  DiodcouB  says*  that  the  nymphs  produced  the  fountain 
Arethusa  to  gnUify  Diana,  after  one ,  of  whose  names  the 
island  was  oalted  Ortygia,  and  to  whom  it  was  consecrated. 
He  calls  it  '  a  very  la^  fountain,'  and  adds,  that  it 
abounded  in  large  fish,  wmch  were  held  sacredi  and  never 
eaught;  and  that  if  any  persons  were  impious  enough  to 
Mt  tbem  (as  had  been  done  in  time  ot  siege),  they  in- 
curred the  anger  of  the  deity  and  fell  into  great  misfcMtunes 
(v.  3).  Cicero  qjMaks  of  it  as  a  '  fountain  of  sweet  water  of 
inciedihle  size  and  abounding  in  fiah,  which  would  be 
covered  by  the  sea  but  for  a  stone  bulwark.'  (Kerr.  Act.  ii. 
IT.  53.)  That  beauty  and  abundance  of  water  wfai<^  at- 
tnwted  the  admiration  of  thApoetSt  haa  disappeared.  Swin- 
bame  speaks  of  the  rock  as  liten  by  earthquakes,  and  of 
the  sniBg  as  sometimes  failing  in  toe  voleanie  eonvulaons 
which  froni  time  to  time  deac4ate  that  region.  Wilkinsthua 
describes  its  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  this  century : 
'  The  fountain  now  springs  from  ue  earth  under  a  natural 
anb  in  the  rock,  within  a  few  paces  of  the  sea,  and  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  city  wall,  through  an  qmtttre  in 
which  it  is  discharged  into  the  harbour.  It  is  a  considerable 
spring  of  brackish  water,  although  of  UtUe  depUl ;  and  is 
resorted  to  by  the  poor  female  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  who, 
after  the  Sicilian  manner  of  washing,  perform  the  opera- 
titm  standing  up  to  their  knees  in  the  stream.  Over  the 
arch  is  a  rude  image  of  the  Madraina,  which  the  Syracusans 
pretend  to  he  a  statue  of  the  nymph  Arethusa.'  (Magna 
Chwda.) 

It  was  oommonly  said  that  thin^  thrown  into  the  Al- 
^Miu  would  xeappear  in  this  fountain.  Strabo  asserts  that 
a  onp  did  so.  Seneca  quotes  it  as  an  artiole  of  popular  be- 
UaC  that  when  the  Olympiau  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Alpheius,  the  sweraings  of  the  temple  reap- 
peered  in  Uie  SiciHan  fountain.  (Nat.  QueBst.  iii.  2S.)  Hos- 
ehus  intimates  a  similar  belief  in  his  seventh  IdylL  In  the 
middle  ages  the  story  reappeared  with  a  chan^  of  form 
adapted  to  the  change  in  religion,  and  the  fountain  was  said 
to  cast  up  leaves  not  known  to  grow  except  on  the  river 
Jctfdan.  (Mariftotti,  Crwi,  Antiehe  di  Calabria,  ap.  Wil- 
kins.)  A  strong  spring  bubbles  up  under  water  near  the 
plaee  where  the  stream  from  the  fountain  runs  into  the  sea ; 
and  this  has  been  said  to  come  from  the  waters  of  the  AI- 
pheius.  It  is  now  called  VOccMo  delta  Zilica.  The  Syra- 
cnsan  poets,  Theocritus  and  Moschus,  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  favourite  stream.  There  was  another  Arethusa 
in  Samos,  and  another  in  Kubosa.  {Sdiol.  in  Theoc  i.  1 1 7.) 

ARBT'lNOp  PIETRO,  an  Italian  writer  of  the  sixteenth 
eenturr.  He  was  bom  at  Amso  in  1492,  and  was  flie 
ni^aral  son  ut  Antonio  Bacci,  a  patrician  of  that  aty.  He 
left  his  native  place  very  young,  and  went  to  Perugia,  where 
he  found  employment  as  a  bookbinder.  Here  he  had  an 
oppratunity  of  reading  the  books  which  were  entrusted  to 
bmt,  and  of  thus  acquiring  some  information.  His  r^ular 
edncatioD  had  been  very  limited,  and  indeed  he  remained  all 
his  life  ignorant  of  I^tin  and  Greek ;  but  hehad  much  quick- 
ness of  parts,  a  fervid  imagination,  and  great  fluency  of  ex- 
pression. After  some  years  he  set  off  from  Perugia  on  foot ; 
and  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  he  had  on,  went  to  Rome 
in  quest  of  better  fortune.  He  first  met  with  a  patron  in  a 
wealthy  merchant,  Agostino  Chigi,  the  same  for  whom 
Raphael  painted  the  palace  called  La  Famewua,  who  lodged 
him  in  his  house.  His  next  step  was  an  introduction  to  Pope 
Leo  X..  and  to  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement 
VII.,  in  whose  service  it  appears  that  he  remained  aevan 
years,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  known.  A  eirenmstance 
whiefa  strongly  s^ws  tlM  prottigaqr  of  those  times  drove 
fain  away  from  Rome  about  15S4.  The  celebrated  painter, 
Ghulio  Romano,  sketched  a  series  of  most  obscene  drawings, 
Marco  Antonio  Raimondi  en^ved  them,  and  Aretino 
illustrated  them  by  sonnets.  The  court  of  Rome,  being  in- 
formed of  this  scandal,  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 
Giulio  Romano  escaped  to  Mantua,  Aretino  also  ran  away, 
but  Raimondi  was  seized,  and  would  have  been  severely 
punished,  had  he  not  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison. 
Aretino  now  found  a  friend  in  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  the 
femous  captain  of  the  Florentine  republic,  and  in  Francis  I. 
of  France.  Giovanni  took  a  particular  liking  to  him,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him  jvasents  In 


ratuni  ifar  the  pndsas  whkh  Aretino  lariafaed  tm  him.  Th* 
death  of  Qbranni  de'  HecUd  having  deprived'  Aretino  of  a 
generous  patron,  he  went  to  live  at  Veoios,  where  he  d*> 
pendedonniswritinjgsforauhsistenoe.  He  wrote  both  prae 
and  verse,  obscene  dialogueg,  satirical  axpitoli  in  teraw  rumo* 
hercic  cantos,  sonnet%  and  comedies,  besides  a  multitude  of 
letters  wliich  he  addressed  to  all  the  prinoet  and  great  man 
and  ladies  of  his  time,  sometimes  flattering  thmn,  aometinwa 
praising  himself,  and  generally  asking  money  or  some  other 
favour  in  exchange  for  his  praise,  or  for  the  dedication  of  sene 
of  his  works  ;  and  sometimes  threatening  them  with  the  lash 
of  his  satire  if  his  demands  were  not  complied  with.  It  is  a 
curious  UcX,  that  by  these  means  he  received  considerable 
sums  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  lead  a  dissolute  life, 
and  also  to  saUsfy  his  taste  for  prodigality,  which  he  mistook 
for  generosity.  His  house  was  open  inducriminately  to  the 
destitute  poor,  the  adventurer,  and  the  profligate  ^  either 
sex.  He  dressed  in  costly  garments ;  and  spent  nearly  a 
thou8andsoudi,or(9towns,ayear,ala^e8uminlustime.  lie 
was  often  MBhurassed,  ud  ever  onvmg  fat  moneyi  timi^ 
he  received  pteaents  from  most  Italian  prinoes,  as  well  as 
fhnn  Francis  I..  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  from  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

Owing  to  the  virulenoe  both  of  his  speech  and  pen,  he 
narrowly  escaped  from  several  attempts  to  assaainate 
him.  Twice  at  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.,  he  nearly 
lost  his  life,  but  was  saved  by  a  friend.  Pino  Stiozxi, 
a  celebrated  captain  of  his  time,  who  was  serving  in  the 
French  armies  in  Italy,  being  incensed  at  some  satire  <rf 
Aretino,  sent  him  a  message,  that  if  he  continued  to  slander 
him,  he  would  have  him  killed  in  his  bed ;  the  threat  so 
frightened  the  poet,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  house, 
and  would  not  trust  any  one  within  as  long  as  Strani  re- 
mained in  the  Venetian  territor;y. 

Aretino  still  cast  a  longing  qre  lowaids  Rome,  m  ez- 
peotation  of  dignities  and  enimuments.  Fw  this  punwae 
he  wrote  several  connwaitionB  on  sacred  subgeets,  Buh  as 
the  Livet  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Caiherins,  Tho- 
ma*  AquinoM,  A  Commentary  on  tkg  Book  qf  Qmm*t  and 
A  Paraphrase  the  Seven  Penitential  Ptaltne.  These 
works  met  with  no  success,  being,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  last,  utterly  contemptible  both  in  tneir  con- 
ception  and  stvle.  The  language  of  Aretino  is  generally 
turgid,  affected,  fhll  of  metaphors  and  hyperbole,  resem- 
bhng  that  which  became  prevalent  in  Italjr  a  century  later, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  del  seicento.  He  wrote 
with  great  fecility,  but  at  the  same  time  with  careless- 
ness, and  his  taste  was  coarse  and  trivial.  The  Duke  of 
XJrbino  applied  in  his  favour  to  Pope  Paul  III.,  and  even 
proposed  that  Aretino  should  be  maae  a  cardinal.  Luckily 
for  the  credit  of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  the  pope  would  not 
UstMi  to  suoh  a  sunestion;  and  it  was  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  this,  that  Aretino  unmnoifhlly  lashed  the  pope's 
.mndson.  Pier  LaigiFarne>e,I>uke  of  Parma.  After  Paul's 
death,  Jidius  IH.,  who  was  a  native  of  Areuo,  was  addressed 
by  Aratino  in  a  letter  of  congratulation,  accompanied  by  a 
sonnet  characterized  by  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  lAe 
new  pontiff.  Julius,  being  at  the  same  time  importuned  by 
several  pers<ms  around  him  in  fevour  of  Aretino,  made  tM 
poet  a  present  of  1000  scudi.  and  sent  him  the  bull  or 
diploma  of  Knight  of  St  Peter,  an  inferior  order,  to  which  a 
small  income  was  attached.  Aretino  still  expecting  more, 
went  to  Rome  with  the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  1 5S3.  was  kindly 
received  by  the  pope,  but  meeting  with  no  further  encou- 
ragement, he  again  left  that  city  in  disappointment  a  few 
months  after,  and  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  remained 
till  his  de«th  in  1537.  He  was  hnried  in  the  church  of 
S.  Luca,  at  Venice,  where  a  monument  was  raised  to  him, 
wfaicb  Sansovino  mentions  in  his  Pmexia  Uluttrata;  it 
was  afterwards  removed  in  the  reparations  which  that 
cliurch  underwent  The  witty  epitaph  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  many  hiographers  and  travellers,  and  by  Misson 
among  the  rest,  was  never  placed  on  his  tomb.  Pietro 
Aretino  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  historian  Leo- 
nardo Bruni,  also  called  'L' Aretino;'  nor  with  the  poet 
Bernardo  Accolti.  who  was  styled  *  L'XJnico  Aretino.'  Some 
travellers,  seeing  the  monument  of  Leonardo  Bruni  in  the 
celebrated  church  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  by  the 
side  of  the  tombs  of  Galileo,  Michel  Angelo,  and  Machia- 
velli,  have  mistaken  it  fur  that  of  Pietro,  and  have  in- 
dul^  in  uncalled-for  moral  reflections  on  the  subject 
Pietro  Aretino  was  never  married,  but  he  left  several  natural 
daughters.  His  works,  and  the  ||Qost  ob^Q^i^  of  thqiLih 
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ptrtionlar,  have  been  n-pnUiihed  teparalely  at  different 
timet,  notwithitandin^  the  eeniure  of  the  Inmiisition,  and 
htm  been  trsnileted  into  Mveral  languafres.  His  CtipitoH 
are  the  beat  speeimeM  of  his  poetry :  they  are  partly  satiri- 
eal  and  partly  laudatory  of  several  conspicuoua  characters 
of  W*  age — Charles  V.,  Catherine  of  Medici,  Pope  Julius, 
and  the  Duke  of  Urbino.  He  wrote  L'Oratta,  an  historical 
tragedy  in  blank  verse,  one  of  the  earliest  Italian  tragedies. 
His  five  comedies  in  prose. — Jl  Pihanfo,  La  Cortigiana,  B 
Mariscaico,  L'Ipoerito,  and  La  Talant<h — are  not  without 
some  merit  in  the  invention,  but,  like  most  of  the  old  Italian 
eomedies,  they  are  deficient  in  dramatic  plot,  and  objec- 
tionable in  their  language.  His  Letten  w«e  published  at 
Venice  at  different  epocm  during  his  lifetime,  and  fimn  six 
vDhimes,  octavo,  bendes  two  Tofunies  id  letten  written  to 
Aretuio  by  bis  numerous  coms^ondents.  Amidst  a  mul- 
titiide  of  nnmeaning  or  egotistical  phrases,  much  of  the 
life  and  dunctw  of  Aretino.  as  well  as  of  the  character  of 
his  times,  may  be  gathered  from  these  letters.  He  was 
eitiMT  tlie  flatterer  or  the  enemy  of  almost  every  Italian 
writer  of  his  age ;  and  it  was  one  that  abounded  in  writers. 
He  bestowed  freely  the  epithet  of  'divine*  on  Cardinal 
Bembo,  Fracastoro,  Oiovio,  Alamanni,  Tolonmei,  Lollio, 
and  even  upon  Molca  and  Doloe,  and  tbey  in  gratitude 
returned  the  compliment  with  interesL  Ariosto  has  not 
disdained  to  call  himself 'II  divin  Pietro  Aretino.'  Bemi,  on 
the  contrary,  was  never  his  fViend,  and  wrote  a  most  bitter 
invei^ve  against  him.  Franco,  another  poet,  nearly  as  im- 
moial  as  Aretino  himself,  bandied  satire  with  him.  Aie- 
tino  direoled  his  enni^  efaielly  against  the  iwelates  of 
Romo:  CSenens  VII..  Cardinal  Carafib,  afterwaids  PaulIV., 
and  the  estimable  and  learned  Cardinal  Saddeto.  were  all 
the  objects  of  his  low  and  vulgar  abuse.  At  last  they  paid 
so  Uttie  attention  to  it  at  Rome,  that  it  waa  conridered 
raUier  an  honour  to  be  satirized  by  the  cynic  poet  Aretino 
boasted  of  his  impudence,  styling  himself*  by  divine  grace 
a  f^  man,'  and  '  the  scourge  of  princes.'  He  is  indeed 
one  of  those  instances  of  successful  shamelessness  which 
oecasiDnaUy  appear  to  astonish  the  world,  and  make  us 
wonder  that  such  nuisances  are  so  long  endured.  But  the 
heaviest  guilt  of  Aretino  lies  in  his  licentious  wtitjngs.  He 
was  the  most  offensive  writer  of  a  most  immoral  ago,  an  age 
abounding  in  impure  woriu,  which  might  rival  in  obscenity 
those  of  antient  Rome,  and  are  only  surpassed  in  infemy 
Inr  some  irf  the  wont  productions  of  the  Franeh  emtio  press 
or  the  eighteenth  century.  (Count  Hazcuebelli's  VUa  di 
Pi^o  AreHno.) 

ARETINU8  (Musician).   [See  Guino.] 

AREZZO,  a  very  antient  and  still  coasiderable  town  of 
Tnscany,  thirty-fbur  miles  S.E.  of  Fl<vence.  The  citadel 
of  Areszo  is  in  43°  27'  M"  N.  lat  and  1 1'  S2'  3&f',  E.  long. 
Arretium  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  populous 
among  the  twelve  cities  of  antient  Etruria,  was  reputtedly 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  afterwards  became  its  ally,  and 
sumlied  monev  and  arms  towards  Snipio's  expedition  to 
Africa  about  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Its  go- 
vsniment  was  then  putly  popular  and  similar  to  that  of 
RoBft  having  its  senate,  and  its  natricians  and  {debeians. 
Amtium,  havmg  jouied  the  Marsi  and  other  Itidian 
natkms  in  the  social  war  against  Rome,  was  denstated 
by  Sylla,  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed,  and  a  Roman 
c^ny  was  sent  into  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  colony  did  settle  at  old  Arretium,  as 
we  find  in  the  Roman  geographers  two  colonies  men- 
tioned, one  about  eight  milra  to  the  north  of  it,  called 
Arretium  Julium,  ana  another  the  same  distance  to  the 
south,  called  Arretium  Fidens,  both  distinguished  from 
Arretiu  m  Vetus,  which  last,  however,  survivM  them  both, 
having  been  restored  by  the  can  and  liberality  of  Mn- 
cenas,  who  was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  old  kings 
or  rather  aoblea  of  that  part  of  Etruria.  The  pottery  of 
Anetium  was  in  great  r^nte.  After  the  fall  of  Rome,  Ar- 
retium, or  Arithim,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  ravaged  Toy 
theGotbsunderTotila,butwaB  restOTed  under  Justinian.  It 
then  passed  under  the  dominion  of  tbeLongobards,  uid  after- 
wards of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors.  The  bishops  of 
Aresso  were  made  feudal  counts,  and  as  such  governed  the 
town  and  its  county  or  district,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  Kini^  of  Italy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
Arezzo,  like  most  Italian  cities,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to 
the  empire,  and  adopted  a  republican  form  of  go%'emmcnt. 
It  was  subsequently  distracted  by  the  bctions  of  Ouelphs 
and  GuibeliuM.  liie  Guibelines  at  last  prevailed  in  the 


time  of  nrederioll.;  and  having  at  their  bead  the  Kdiop 
Guglielmo  Ubertini,  drove  the  Gnelphs  out  of  tbe  ci^. 
They  next  made  war  u^nst  Florenoe,  and  were  defeated  tt 
the  battle  of  Campaluno,  in  1239,  vixn  the  bishop  vu 
killed.  In  the  following  century,  another  bishop,  Guilo 
Tarlati  of  Pietramala,  also  a  Guibeline,  became  Lord  itf 
Arezzo.  He  was  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  He  mluged 
and  fortified  the  city,  made  roads,  conquered  several  nnglt- 
bouring  towns,  fongbt  against  Florence,  and  maiotiiiud 
himself  in  his  see  although  deposed  by  the  pope,  from  wboD 
he  took  Citta  di  Casteflo,  and  other  places.  Under  tin 
Arezzo  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  splendour.  He 
died  in  1337,  and  nis  monument  is  in  tbe  cathednl  of 
Arezzo.  After  his  death  there  came  fteih  disMUion 
among  the  citixrais,  and  new  wart  with  the  FlorottfaM, 
until  1384,  when  ibe  city  was  taken  and  plundered  1^ 
Ingelram  of  Coney,  a  famous  Condottiere  of  the  timet,  whi 
sold  Areszo  to  roe  Florentines  for  40,000  golden  floifait. 
After  mote  than  a  century  Aresso  revolted  a^inst  noreooe 
in  1502,  was  again  taken,  and  treated  with  great  senritr. 
In  1529  it  opened  its  gates  to  ihe  army  of  CharieaV., 
which  was  then  besieging  Fl(Rence.  Aiezzo  was  ol^ged, 
in  1631,  to  submit,  as  weU  as  Flnrence,  to  the  Hediri,  ind 
has  ever  since  made  part  of  the  duchy  oi  Tuscany.  Bat  iti 
inhabitants  have  always  retained  something  of  their  fbmer 
independent  and  waritke  spuit  In  1799,  uiey  roeeagiiiut 
the  French  who  had  occupied  Tuscany :  the  followiD|  jtai, 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  being  attacked  by  a  Freadi 
■divinon.  tiwy  iMcdntely  detnsded  memseh-es ;  butthston 
being  stocmed  on  die  19thof  October,  1800,  a  dieadfldmiB 
of  violence  and  slai:^hter  ensued. 

Arezso  is  situatM  mi  two  hills,  and  in  tbe  middli  ef 
a  fine  plain,  watered  b^  the  Amo  and  the  Chiana,  ai 
surrounded  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  Ihe  citadel 
is  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills.  It  lies  on  the  high 
road  from  Florence  to  Perugia  and  Rome,  and  tline 
miles  from  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Amo.  Hie  walls  of  Aieno 
are  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  have  fbur  gates:  ths 
streets  are  tolerably  wide  and  well  paved.  Tbe  onlj  n- 
mains  of  antiquity  are  the  ruins  an  amphitheatre.  Tba 
cathedral  is  a  la^  Gothic  building,  besides  which  there  Ire 
several  other  remarkable  churches  with  fine  paintinn,  ind 
various  handsome  palaces  bekmging  to  tbe  notality.  Bnttbe 
handsomest  stnwtore  in  Anuto  is  that  called  U  logn,^ 
tbe  aide  of  the  town-houae  on  the  principal  square,  wbdt  tsi 
a  fine  poftieo  needy  400  feet  l«ig.  It  contain*  a  theatnud 
the  cnstcm-house.  It  was  built  hy  Vaaari,  who  wu  a  natiK 
of  this  place.  Atezso  has  produced  many  other  distir 
guisfaed  men — the  monk  Guido,  the  first  restorer  of  noden 
music ;  Guiltone,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  Italitn;  ^ 
celebrated  Petrarch,  who  was  bom  here,  thou^  of  Floren- 
tine parents ;  the  historian  Leonardi  Bruni,  Pietro  AreltBa. 
Pope  Julius  III.,  the  naturalist  and  physician  Cesalpini,  Uw 
learned  Redi,  &c.  Arezzo  has  about  10,000  inhabitasti, 
and  its  comunita,  or  territory,  1 7,000  more  in  1829,  •eeord' 
ing  to  Professtn-  Giuli's  Statittica  deUa  Vol  di  Chiam. 
But  Arezzo  is  also  the  chief  town  of  one  of  the  five  eonw- 
timenti,  w  provinces,  into  which  Tuscany  is  now  diriM 
vluoh  iooludea  the  lam  district  called  Val  di  Chiiai, 
once  a  marsh,  hut  now  Gained,  and  tbe  towns  vt  OntWi 
Hcmtepulciano,  and  others.  Tbe  territwy  of  Areuo  u 
fertile  in  com.  oil,  wine,  and  fiiufat.  The  celebrated  wine 
called  Aikatico,  tbe  finest  in  Tuseany,  is  made  here.  Tb« 
are  also  manufectories  of  woollens  and  of  pins.  Anw 
is  a  bishop's  see,  which  has  an  income  3,000  seadi,  (r 
crowns,  per  annum. 

ARGALI,  in  zoology,tfaenuneofaqiecies(rfwild>he(« 
{Ovit  ammony  found  on  tbe  mouutaiiu  of  Sibeiia  ■» 
Kamtschatka.   [See  Sbssp.] 

ARGAMD  LAMP,  so  called  from  the  name  of  iu  in- 
ventor, who  was  a  native  of  France.  This  lamp  has  bea 
made  of  various  forms,  for  tbe  different  purposes  of  nsd^ 
ing  and  of  diffusing  general  light.  Fig.  1.  exhibits  A* 
external  s^iipearance  of  tiie  reading-lamp ;  A  is  tbe  rssemii 
of  oil,  fVom  which  it  descends  giadualfy  to  Uw  dslen  ft 
and  is  thence  conveyed  through  by  the  pipe  C  to  tbe  buMr 
D.  containing  the  wick,  placM  between  two  tubes  and  in- 
mersed  in  oil.  The  wick  rises  a  little  aboxe  the  upper  w 
face  of  D,  at  E ;  F  is  the  glus>chimney,  the  lower  part  oi 
which  is  enlarged,  in  order  to  increase  the  curroitofur 
upwards ;  tbe  chimney  rests  in  the  gallery  G,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  four  wires,  two  of  whidi  are  marked  B,  6' 
By  turning  the  gallery  G,  the<^kJa£ithfrjpiBedorbpV 
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ered.  The  wick  is  hollow  and  cylindrical,  and  receives  a 
cnirent  of  air  both  internally  and  externally ;  the  former 
enten  through  the  open  work  at  I,  and  the  latter  at  the  gal- 
lery 6 :  this  indeed  constitutes  the  peculiar  principle  and 
merit  of  the  lamp.  K  is  a  shade  surrounding  the  light,  so 
ma  to  prevent  its  acting  too  powerf>iUy  on  the  eyes.  L  is  a 
handle,  which,  when  the  lamp  is  burning,  is  depresied,  to 
allow  of  a  supply  of  oil  to  descend  into  B,  and  which  is 
raised  to  cut  it  off  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  use ;  M  is  a  small 
cup  screwed  on  to  receive  any  dsop%  of  oil  which  may  fall. 
The  internal  construction  of  the  lamp  may  be  seen  by  Jtg.  2. 


The  raservoir  A  terminates  in  a  neck,  which  screws  into 
upper  part  of  the  oil  cistern  B ;  when  it  is  unscrewed  i 


inverted,  the  oil  is  poured  into  the  reservoir  at  the  hole  N ; 
by  moving  the  handle  L.  the  short  tube  O  is  made  to  cover 
this  hole  and  prevent  the  oil  irom  running  out,  and  the  reser- 
voir is  then  screwed  into  its  place,  and  the  handle  depressed 
so  AS  to  uncover  the  hole  and  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  oil 
into  the  cistern  B.  Within  the  perpendicular  tube  P  there 
is  placed  a  smaller  tube  Q,  and  both  are  closed  at  bottom 
ana  open  at  the  top ;  the  space  between  these  contains  oil 
and  the  wick  R,  stretched  over  the  short  tube  S,  rising  a 
little  above  the  tubes  atX.  The  outer  surface  of  the  tube  Q 
has  a  spiral  groove  formed  round  it,  and  a  tooth  in  the  ring 
or  gallery  G  entering  this  groove,  when  it  is  turned  round, 
causes  Uie  tube  and  wick,  attached  to  it  to  ascend  or 
descend,  so  as  to  regulate  the  flame.  On  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  reservoir  which  contains  the  oil,  a  constant 
supply  will  be  kept  up  at  the  level  marked  by  the  dotted  line 
U,  both  in  the  cistern  B  and  in  the  wick-tubes  P  and  Q. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  various  forms  are  given  to  the 
Argand  lamps.  In  those  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
givmg  a  general  and  diffused  light,  the  reservoir  of  oil  is 
circular,  and  surrounds  the  cistern  and  wick,  and  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  latter ;  a  ground-glass  shade,  which  in 
the  smaller  lamps  is  irequently  globular,  and  in  larger 
ones  rather  flat,  rests  upon  a  groove. 

The  chemical  Argand  lamp  is  a  very  useful  instrument, 
and  ia  represented  hy_fig.  3. :  a  is  the  reBer%'oir  of  oil ;  b  the 


opening  at  which  the  oil  is  poured  into  it ;  c  is  a  short  copper 
chimney ;  is  a  pinion  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  rack 
e,  so  as  tQ  raise  or  depress  the  wick ;  the  apertures  at  / 
supply  air ;  and  the  dish  g,  in  which  the  lamp  stands,  serves 
to  retain  any  oil  which  drops  from  the  reservoir. 

ARGEII,  a  name  sometimes  applied  by  Homer  to  the 
whole  body  of  Greeks  assembled  at  Troy ;  it  is  derived, 
probably,  from  the  inhabitants '  of  Argos,  who  had  even 
in  those  early  times  raised  their  city  to  considerable  cele- 
brity. Homer,  indeed,  employs  the  word  Argos  not  only 
to  designate  the  name  of  a  town,  but  also  the  whole  Pelo- 
ponnesus :  Agamemnon  is  styled  the  sovereign  of  all  Argos 
and  the  islands.  (See  Strabo,  viiL  369.)  The  capital  of 
Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  certainly  did  not 
comprise  all  the  Peloponnesus,  was  Mycenee.  Homer  often 
qualifies  it  with  some  epithet,  as  Achaiicum  {Iliad,  ix.  141 }, 
when  Argos  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  meant,  and  Pelasgicum 
when  the  Tbessalian  city  or  district  of  that  name  is  intended. 
Strabo  (viii.  372)  tells  us  that  in  later  times  the  word  Argos 
in  the  Tbessalian  and  Macedonian  dialects  signified  a  plain 
or  field,  and  we  may  therefore  perhaps  consider  it  as  having 
the  same  root  with  ager  in  the  Latin  language.  What  con-, 
nexion  this  has  with  the  several  cities  named  Argos,  the  . 
geographer  does  not  think  proper  to  inform  us,  though  he 
may  perhaps  intend  us  to  infer  that  they  were  so  called 
^rom  being  situated  in  a  plain.  Pausanias  (viil  7)  men- 
tions a  plain  (called  the  irtSiov  ipybv)  close  to  the  mountain 
Artemisium,  but  we  doubt  if  this  has  any  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  word  Argos,  of  which  we  are  here  speaking 
The  early  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnesian  Argos  and  or 
the  district  around  it  were,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
Pelasgi.  (Strabo,  viii  371;  Eurip.  Orest,  931;  iEschvL 
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Si^.,  268.)  The  aniTal  of  DanaQs  flrom  Egypt,  useori- 
iDg  to  traditioD,  caused  their  name  to  be  changed  to  Danai, 
a  term  that  occurs  in  the  IHad,  but  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation no  doubt  Htill  remained  the  same.  Eighty  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war,  or  b.  c.  1104,  the  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Heraclidie  took  place,  and  Ar^os,  like  most  of 
^fl  other  cities  of  southern  Greeoe,  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  Dorians.  Still  this  was  only  a  change  of  dynasty,  and 
all  the  older  Achsean  inhabitants  were  not  compelled  to 
leave  theiT  country.  Viaat  tiiia  time  the  names  Arm  and 
Argeii  losi,  their  mora  ezteniive  signtflcation ;  but  the  city 
Argos  itself  continued  an  important  place  under  this  new 
race.   [See  Aroolis,  Aroos.  and  Acnxi.] 

ARGEMCVNE,  the  name  of  a  small  genus  of  the  poppy 
tribe,  of  which  three  species  are  cultivated  in  this  country  as 
ornamental  plants.  Tney  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  ana  are 
characterised  by  having  six  petals  and  three  sepals,  a  ve^ 
unusual  number  of  parts  in  the  natural  order  to  which  this 
genus  belongs.  Their  leaves  are  prickly,  and  generally 
marked  with  whitish  orpale  bluish-green  veins ;  the  flowers 
are  white  or  yellow.  The  commonest  species  is  A.  Mex- 
ieana,  Smm  the  seeds  of  which  the  Mexicans  obtain  an  oil 
very  usefhl  to  painters ;  the  handsomest  la  A.  gnmdijlora, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  pore  white,  and  as  much  as  diree 
inches  in  diameter.  They  axe  all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  9o\\  or  situation.  Their  seeds  should  be  Knfb  in  a 
hot-bed.  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  half-tender  annuals. 

ARGENS,  MAJRQUIS  D',  JEAN  BAPTISTE 
BOYER.  a  writer  of  the  last  century,  more  remarkable 
Aan  illustrious  foe  his  opinions,  adventures,  and  literary 
reputation,  was  horn  at  Aix  in  Provence,  on  the  24th  June 
1704,  and,  as  he  says,  was  destined  to  ihe  bar  from  his 
birth,  because  his  fother,  who  was  Procurator-General  of 
the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  resolved  if  possible  to  keep  that 
office  in  his  family.  But  the  ardour  (a  youth,  and  a  rest- 
less disposition,  led  the  marquis  to  flustrate  the  prudent 
designs  of  his  parent,  and  to  choose  a  joofession  which 
be  thought  more  eendncivB  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  He 
theref^,  by  (bree  of  importunity,  obtained  Ida  Other's 
oonaent,  and  was  placed  in  the  am^.  Pleasure  became  his 
joinoipal  pursuit,  and  a  course  of  dlicit  amours  occupied  a 
great  portion  of  his  time  fhr  several  years.  At  last,  interest 
was  made  to  get  him  into  the  suite  of  Monsieur  Andresel, 
in  an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  which  nive  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  some  oth« 

f laces,  and  also  of  making  a  shOTt  tour  in  the  Black  Sea. 
n  these  voyages  he  had  some  curious  adventures  in  the 

Siirsuit  of  his  mvourite  pleasure,  and  was  more  than  onoe  in 
anger  of  experiencing  the  sererity  of  Turkish  retribution. 
He  dM  not,  however,  neglect  the  opportunity  of  making 
many  useful  observations,  and  as  be  always  attadied  him&eU' 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  best  inibrmed  and  most  respect- 
able persons  of  tiie  embassy,  he  was  introduced  hy  them 
into  the  best  society.  Tlie  remarks  whidi  he  made  upon 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  he  conversed  with, 
and  his  sketches  of  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  employed  in  the  embassy,  evince  considerable 
ability  for  bo  youne  a  man.  Upon  his  return  to  France,  he 
took  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  law ;  and  so  far  qualified 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  plead  two  remarkable  causes,  both 
of  which  he  gained.  Flattered  by  this  success,  and  compli- 
mented upon  the  progress  he  had  made  and  the  fair  fH'ospeot 
of  fbture  eminence  thus  opened  to  him,  he  began  to  think 
better  of  the  bar.  But,  unfortunately  relapsing  into  his 
former  habits,  his  disgust  for  all  professional  studies  re- 
turned. His  intrigues  becoming  trouUesome,  and  the 
state  of  his  finances  more  so,  he  left  home,  and  ftrand  his 
way  to  Paris,  where  accidentally  gaining  a  sum  of  money 
in  his  first  and  only  adventure  at  a  public  gaming-table,  he 
had  the  good  sense  to  keep  it  and  retire  to  Rome,  to  study 
music,  for  which  he  had  forest  taste,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  became  very  skilful. 
The  same  propensities  that  drove  him  &om  home  com- 
pelled him  to  return,  by  exhausting  his  fUnds,  and  subject- 
ing him  to  the  danger  of  assassination.  On  his  return  to 
Atx,  where  he  >vas  received  with  more  kindness  than  he 
had  a  right  to  expect,  he  again  ajiplied  to  the  law,  but 
only  fbr  the  puipose  of  empbying  himself  till  he  could  find 
some  other  occupation  more  smtable  to  his  inelinationB. 
An  event  soon  occtined  that  he  contrived  to  turn  to  his  own 

n poses.  This  was  the  femons  trial  of  the  Jesuit  GKrard 
ire  the  Parliament  ttf  Aix,  ibr  seducing  Mademoiselle 
La  Cadidnt  his  penitent   The  decision  of  this  ease  was  nn- 


satisfkctory  to  the  people  of  Aix  and  its  nnghhourhood :  (s 
riot  ensued,  and  the  military  were  called  in  to  protect  I3m 
magistrates.  The  marquis  made  this  a  pretext  for  agiin 
quitting  the  legal  profession,  his  dislike  for  which  seenu  to 
have  been  confined  by  a  consideration  of  its  being  so  oftcD 
involved  in  reUgious  disputes  in  Roman  Catholic  countrin. 

He  went  to  Paris,  obtained  a  commissicRi,  and  was  ilightlr 
wounded  at  the  si^  of  PhiUpsbourff.  At  uege  of 
Kehl  be  reorived  an  injury  by  the  fall  of  bis  hone,  wiSA 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  service,  and  he  Quitted  At 
army  without  having  distinguished  himself  as  a  miutsiT  mm. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  guilty  of  his  usual  nnpni- 
deuces,  and  his  father,  thinking  him  incwrigiUe.  disinhe- 
rited him,  and  reduced  his  pecuniary  allowance  to  half  in 
fimoer  amount  Being  in  some  measure  compelled  by  thii 
circumstanoe  to  abandon  the  fashionable  world,  he  retired 
to  Holland,  where  he  lived  under  an  assumed  name,  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  his  pen,  wbidi  he 
could  there  use  with  more  freedom  than  in  bis  nitire 
country.  ,  His  Let  tret  Juivet  attracted  the  attention 
Frederic  the  Great,  then  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  vho 
commenoed  a  correspondence  with  him,  offered  bint  bii 
fiiendslup.  and  invited  him  to  Berim,  *  to  live  and  phUoiD- 
phize  wiu  him.'  Hie  marquis  declined  this  invitatmi,  fbr 
good  reasons:  the  king.  Frederic  William,  was  not  putial 
to  literary  man  j  he  had  interfered  with  Faerie's  studieit 
and  had  nangpd  one  of  his  best  friends  before  his  face. 

When  FrMeric  came  to  the  throne,  in  1740,  the  imils- 
tion  was  renewed,  and  accepted.  The  marquis  was  soon 
appointed  one  of  his  chamberlains,  with  a  pension  of  MtID 
finmcs ;  made  a  member  of  the  Ro^al  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  and  Directed  of  the  Philological  Class,  with  a  salm 
of  800  francs,  and  other  marks  of  royal  favour.  He  had 
apartments  in  the  palace,  and  the  king  built  and  fumisbed 
a  country  retreat  tor  him.  D'Aivens  was  so  disinterested 
as  to  lefiise  an  addition  to  his  ammuments,  telling  his  ms* 
jesty  that  he  had  many  ofBons  who  had  serrad  mis  fiutk- 
fhtjy  in  Ids  wars,  who  stood  in  gnatar  need  of  his  bounty. 

Tbate  is  avidenea  that  his  good  sense  infinenosd  ifai 
king's  eonduet  mi  some  impwUnt  occasions,  which  ski 
ahmr  the  extent  of  the  confidence  placed  in  him.  Bit 
amours  ended  in  a  marriage  with  MaoemoiBelle  Cocboit,  a 
danctf.  When  it  took  place  is  not  known.  His  biographen 
choose  to  call  it  a  sexagenarian  adventure,  but  it  is  ceruin 
that  this  lady  accompanied  him  to  France  in  1747.  lo 
the  latter  part  of  the  marquis's  life,  his  health  and  vpuiM 
appear  to  have  failed  together ;  he  became  unwilling  lo 
exert  himself,  and  was  too  often  absent  from  the  nyil 
supper  parties  under  pretenoe  of  illness.  He  felt  it  vai 
time  to  retire*  and  had  reasons  for  wishing  to  end  bit  dijs 
among  his  own  relations.  His  brother,  who  had  become  tn- 
sident  d  the  parliament  of  Aix,  had  honourably  given  bin 
up  a  family  estate,  and  built  a  house  upon  it  far  bis  reeep- 
tiim.  An  agreement  existed  between  D'Argens  and  iba 
lung  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  when  he  bad  com- 
pleted his  sixtieth  year,  and  he  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  barnin.  It  was,  however,  with  great  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  only  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months,  ia  1769, 
under  a  solemn  promise  to  return ;  this  he  meant  to  keep, 
and,  though  in  Md  health,  he  began  his  journey  to  Berlin, 
and  reached  Bourg  en  Bresse,  where  he  was  detained  by  ■ 
long  and  serious  iOness.  Unfortunately,  his  wife  neglectal 
to  write  to  Berhn,  and  a  letter  of  admonition  from  a  friend 
there  missed  him.  The  king,  thinking  be  had  brokeu  hii 
word  and  did  not  intend  to  return,  hastily  cashiered  him,  and 
the  marqnis,  on  bearinj^  the  news,  as  hastily  returned  to  Aix, 
though  not  without  gnef  and  vexation.  Befbre  his  dew- 
ture  from  Berlin,  he  returned  all  the  letters  which  he  had  at 
various  times  received  from  the  kin^,  telling  him,  in  avell- 
written  letter,  that  he  thought  it  might  not  be  right  in  the 
present  state  of  his  health  to  carry  these  marks  of  his  ma- 
jesty's confidence  into  a  foreign  countrr.  The  king  re- 
turned the  letters,  with  a  reassurance  of  nis  confidence  in 
the  marquis.  He  died  in  1771.  while  on  a  visit  to  his  sister, 
nearTouifHi,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  inherited  his  prqterty. 

It  is  stated  by  all  his  biographers  that  he  maintained  the 
character  of  a  good  husband  and  master,  and  that  he  vu 
alwMTS  firm  in  his  ftioidghip.  The  natural  ardour  of  his 
mind  lad  him  to  make  oonsiaerable  acquisitions ;  he  under' 
stood  seranJ  language%  knew  something  &t  diemistiy  and 
anatomy,  was  a  nut  readn*  of  the  fiatmrs  and  docUns  sf 
the  ehunli,  and  ftf  all  soite  of  polite  litaratnva.  Hii  xrii 
are:— 
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I.  Mfanrires  de  Monueor  k,  Haiqnii  d'Ai|[i9U,  aveo 
qudques  Lettres  sur  divers  stgets  (fourteen  not  m  the  col- 
lectioiu  of  his  vcwks) ;  Londzes,  1 736,  ISmo.  (oertainly  a 
fbreign  {oint— Hague) ;  1737,  Loiidre8,12mo.— 1807,  Faiia, 

8T0. 

3.  M^moires  du  Marquis  de  Miremon,  ou  Le  Fhiloaophe 
Solitaire ;  1 73S,  12mo.   An  interesting  work. 

3.  Mentor  Cavalier  j  1736,  limo. 

4.  Nouveaux  M^motres  du  Comte  de  Bonnevsl,  publics 
sous  le  nom  de  Mtrone  (perhaps  the  name  he  took  in  Hol- 
land); 1737,  4  vols.  12mo.  The  Mfimoiies  de  Bonneval  is 
an  inferior  work  by  another  writer. 

5.  M^moires  du  Comte  de  Vaxdre,  on  Le  Faux  Rabhin ; 
1737.  ISmo. 

6.  LaPhikitophiedaBonSeDs;  1737.  12mo.— 1768,  with 
Noa.  8, 19,  •and  16 ;  called  his  works  in  24  vols.  ISmo. 

7.  TViomphe  de  la  Vertu,  ou  Voyages  sur  Mer,  et  Aven- 
tores  de  la  Comtesse  de  Bressol;  1741,  3  vols.  12mo. 

8.  Lettres  Juives ;  1743,  6  vols.  8vo.— 1754,  Svols.  12mo, 

9.  Lettres  Philosophiques  et  Critiques,  par  Mad.  Oochoia ; 
avee  les  lUponsea  de  M.  d'Argens;  1744,  12mo. 

10.  M£moireB  Secrets  de  la  R^publique  des  Lotties; 
1744,  7  vols.  12mo.  These  M^moires  contain  notices  of 
the  lives,  acts,  and  peculiarities  of  numerous  writers  that 
can  only  be  found  elsewhere  by  consulting  a  great  variety 
of  authors.  The  Lettres  Juives  et  Chinoises  contain  similar 
notices. 

II.  M^moires  du  Chevalier  de  *  *  * ;  1745,  2  vols.  8vo. 
13.  Songes  PhiloBophkiueB ;  1746,  ISmo. 

13.  Nonnea  GUantss,  ou  rAnunir  Embiguini ;  1749, 
12mo. 

14.  lUflaziaBis  Critiques  sur  les  diSSrentes  Bcoles  de 
Future;  1750,  12mo.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this 
■al^ect  vitii  great  pretensions ;  but  nobody  has  said  so  much 
as  the  marquis,  so  well,  and  in  so  few  words,  nor  indeed 
anything  more  to  the  purpose.   See  also  Letters  in  No.  1. 

15.  lettres  Cabalistiquea ;  1754.  7  vols.  12mo.— 1769, 
7  vols.  12mo. 

16.  Lettres  Chinoises  ;  1755,  6  vols.  12nio. 

17.  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Gr.  etFr.;  1762,  8vo. 

18.  timie  de  Locres,  Gr.  et  Fr. ;  1763.  Svo. 

1 9.  Defense  du  Paganisme,  par  I'Empereur  Julim,  &. 
et  Fr. ;  1764,  8vo.— 1768,  avec  des  Notes  deM.de  YtAtain. 
Ces  trois  traductions  ont  des  Dissertations  et  Notes  sur  les 
principales  Questions  de  b  M£taphyaique,  de  la  Physique^ 
et  de  la  Moral^^ui  peuvent  servir  de  suite  d.  la  Fhilosophie 
dn  Bon  Sens.  These  translations  are  very  good. 

20.  Certain  pieces  in  the  M^moires  de  TEsprit  et  du 
CcBur  that  bear  his  name ;  he  had  no  part  in  the  rest. 

21.  Letters  printed  in  the  Works  of  Frederic  the  Great. 
The  editor  of  his  M^moirea  (Paris,  1807)  has  collected 
what  was  necessary  to  complete  his  life,  and  has  reviewed 
some  of  his  works  with  considerable  tact  and  delicacy,  and 
not  without  censure  where  it  is  due.  But  where  he  accuses 
the  marquis  of  making  insidious  attacks  on  religion  through 
its  priests,  he  express^  alludes  to  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  to  wldch  the  word  is  occlusivelf  applied  hy  all  its 
writers.  .  Writos  of  otlwr  sects,  and  their  erras,  are  also 
remarked  upon  wiA  great  levitr  by  the  marquis ;  hut  many 
ecdniastics  have  attacked  each  other  with  infinitely  more 
virulence,  and  without  a  due  regard  to  the  decency  which 
tibeir  order  should  never  lose  sight  of. 

The  marquis's  name  was  again  brought  forward  when, 
we  are  told,  it  was  nearly  foi^tten  in  nance,  by  the  well 
meant  xeal  of  certain  declaimers  against  the  licentious  osi- 
nions  which  were  promulgated  during  the  revolution  in  tiie 
re^  of  Louis  XVl.  As  aU  ranks  and  establishments  were 
then  thrown  into  confUsion,  so  all  names  were  ooofounded 
in  searching  for  the  authors  of  those  calamitiaB,  and  the 
Marquis  d'Argens  was  associated  with  'atheists  and  dMO* 
latoraof  religion,  morals,  and  government.'  These  words 
have  been  repeated  ^  some  who  must  he  supposed  to  feel 
Ae  very  existence  of  the  desolation  they  describe  in  the 
dAstmetbn  of  the  old  French  government  More  impartial 
writers  have  traced  the  causes  of  &e  FVeneh  revolution  to 
the  accumulated  grievances  of  many  agea,  and  shown  that 
it  was  not  caused,  though  it  may  havelieen  quickened,  by 
the  writers  alluded  to ;  if  so,  they  may  be  classed  together 
as  instigators,  hut  if  their  names  are  worth  preserving,  diey 
mxe  entitled  to  their  just  distinctions  in  bic^raphy.  '  The 
marquis  was  not  an  atheist,'  he  says ;  '  he  always  thought 
it  would  be  opposing  his  clearest  notions  not  to  believe  in 
the  eaustence  m  Ggd;'  he  nam  allured  religioq.  After 


hii  retnni  to  Fujue,  'be  nuuiifeited  eantiiiieDta  and  •kM-* 
lated  acts  of  devotion  tiuit  were.not  expected  ftom  him,  oon- 
sidering  his  Ufe  and  writings.'  This  mily  proves  that  those 
who  did  not  expect  such  mings  were  not  acquainted  wiUi 
his  halnts— perhaps  not  with  bis  writings,  for  be  frequently 
asks,  whet&r  cwtain  opinions  and  practices  '  are  con- 
sistent with  tru€  religion? '  his  objectitHi  to  them  being 
that  he  thinks  they  are  not  The  last  of  the  sweeping 
accusations  against  him  clearly  indicates  the  temper  of  the 
person  who  first  brought  it  forward,  and  of  those  wlu)  have 
copied  it  whose  thorough  detestation  of  tiie  Philosophy  of 
Common  Sense  seems  to  have  induced  them  to  Eibandon  the 
small  portion  of  that  valuable  commodity  which  may  have 
naturallj  fallen  to  their  share.  FVom  their  own  biographic 
works  it  can  he  quoted  that  *  Frederic  the  Great  was  tka 
best  legislatOTof  huday  in  Bun^ ;  that  his  people  were  the 
best  governed;  and  that  the  Manjuia  d'Ai^ns,  a  des<dator 
of  government,  according  to  their  ideas,  was  his  confidential 
friend  and  adviser  during  Uie  whole  term  of  bis  literary 
life,  lived  under  his  speoul  protection,  died  most  sincerely 
regretted  by  him,  and  was,  by  iiis  command,  characterised 
on  nis  monument  as  a  lover  of  truth  and  an  enemy  of  error.' 

ARGE'NSOLA,  BARTOLOME'  LEONARDO  DE, 
was  a  native  of  Barbastro  in  Aragon,  and  descended  from 
a  noble  family,  originally  iVom  Ravenna  in  Italy.  He  was 
bom  in  1666.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Huesca,  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  he  was  made  a  chaplain  to  the  princess 
Maria  of  Austria,  and  rector  of  ViUahennaaa.  He  followed 
bis  brother  to  Naplea,  and  remained  in  Italy  three  years 
after  his  death.  In  1616.  having  first  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  Italy,  be  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  made  a  oanm 
of  Zaragoza,  in  which  town  he  died,  according  to  some 
authorities  in  1633,  aud  acccxxling  to  others  in  1631. 

Argensola  left  behind  him  a  continuation  of  Uie  Annals 
of  Aragon  by  Zurita,  a  History  of  the  Conquest  of  the 
Molucca  Islands,  some  letters,  satires,  and  other  poetical 
efiiisitHis.  The  oontinuation  of  the  liistory  of  Zurita,  in 
point  of  style,  exceeds  the  original,  and  tiw  events  are  re- 
lated with  no  less  accuracy  than  freedom.  The  history  of 
the  Molucca  islands,  though  it  was  written  in  his  youth,  is 
not  infMor  either  in  ju&ment  or  eleffanoe  to  his  Uter 
perfbnnances.  As  poets,  ooth  the  brouiers  are,  if  not  in 
pt^t  of  origmalihr.  at  least  for  their  oorreotaess  and  purity, 
among  the  nrat  tuat  Spain  haa  produced.  Their  poetry  is 
vigorous,  abounds  in  wit  and  classic  dignity  of  s^le,  and 
above  all,  is  marked  by  singular  correctness  of  taste,  on 
which  account  they  have  been  styled  the  Horaces  of  Spain. 

ARGENSOLA,  LUPERCXO  LEONARDO  DE,  bro- 
ther of  Bartotomd,  was  bom  in  1565,  and  began  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Huesca.  He  aiterwaids  went  to  Zara- 
goza,  where  he  studied  Greek,  history,  and  rhetoric.  Before 
he  had  attained  bis  twenty-fifth  year  he  went  to  Madrid, 
where  his  patroness,  the  princess  Maria  of  Austria,  h^ 
fixed  her  residence,  and  he  was  made  her  secretary.  The 
archduke  Albert  of  Austria  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and 
Philip  in.  honoured  his  talents  by  ajmmnting  lum  historio- 
grapher of  Aragon.  The  count  of  Lemos,  having  been 
appointed  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  Argensola  with  him  and 
made  tiim  his  secretary  of  state,  and  also  secretuy  for  war. 
In  1613,  he  died  at  Naples.  He  left  behind  him  three 
traeedies,  some  poems,  and  other  works  which  are  still  un- 
published. 

(See  Nicolao  Antouio,  Bibliotkeca  Nooa;  Fernandez, 
Bimat  de  Luperdo  y  BartolonU  de  Argeruoia ;  Bouterwek, 
History^  Spanith  Literature,  pp.  392-405.) 

ARGENT  AN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ome,  ]  15  miles  W.  of  Paris,  twenty-five  N.  of  Alencon,  and 
thirty-four  S.  by  E.  of  C^:  48"  44'  N.  lat.,  0°  I'  £.  long. 

It  is  on  the  river  Ome  (which  folia  into  the  sea  below 
Caen),  and  on  an  eminence  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  It  is 
toIeraUy  well  built,  with  good  broad  streets,  and  its  finti- 
flcations  have  been  oMTorted  into  a  p^easantpromMMde. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle.  The  trade 
Aigentan  is  considerable.  Lace  similar  to  that  of  Alen^on 
is  made  here;  and  also  leiUher,  the  waters  of  the  Ome 
being  considered  excellent  for  taiining.  The  cottons  ma- 
nufactured in  the  town  and  in  its  vicinity  are  carried  to 
Caen  and  sold  there,  where  they  bear  a  good  price.  A  coD' 
siderable  quantity  of  poultry  is  reared  about  the  town ;  and 
there  is  an  iron  mine  at  no  great  distance.  The  village  of 
Rye.  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  the  birtb-placo  of  the  histo- 
rian Ueieray.  The  pi^latioa  of  Argentao  is  aboutiSOOO. 
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Bdfcra  the  revolation,  Argenten  poeMSMd  a  jnior;  and 
three  other  convents. 

It  U  the  capital  of  ui  arrondissement,  or  sub-prefecture, 
containing  248  communes  and  above  1 1 5,000  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  this  word  and  of  the  next  (Argenteuil)  may 
be  compared  wit^  some  Celtic  names  which  occur  in  the 
map  of  Gallia :  Argentomagus  (Aiventon),  between  Poitiers 
and  Bruges,  Argentoratum  (Strasourg),  &c. 

ARGENTEUIL,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine  and  Oiie.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  below 
Paris,  just  where  the  river  serves  as  boundary  between  the 
department  above-mentioned  and  di%t  of  Seine:  48°  56' 
N.lat,2®14'E.lon(;. 

It  stends  in  the  middle  of  a  district  alwuuding  in  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  forms  the  chief 
trade  of  the  town.  There  are  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
quarries  of  gypsum,  which  furnish  an  abundant  supply. 
Some  ruins  still  indicate  the  site  of  a  monastery,  founded 
in  the  seventh  centuir,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the 
retreat  of  Heloise.  [See  Abslard.]  The  lordship  of  the 
town  was  in  the  prior  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  monastery  which  once  sheltered  Heloise. 
Two  other  rel^^ous  houses  existed  before  the  revolution. 
PopulatiMi  4700.   (Reichard's  Ouide  da  Voyageurt.) 

ARGBl^TEUS  CODEX,  or  SQver  Book,  the  name 
given  to  a  very  curious  manuscript,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
manuscrhit,  containing  the  greater  part  of  tho  Four  Gospels 
in  the  Moeso-Gothic  language,  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Upaala,  in  Sweden.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Gothic 
Bible,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  .which  was  translated  by  Ul 
philas,  bishop  of  those  Grotha  who  were  settled  in  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  and  who  lived  under  the  emperor  Valens  about 
A.  D.  360.  This  curious  fragment  was  discovered  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  abbey  of  Werden  in  Westphalia.  The  leaves 
are  of  vellum,  some  purple,  but  the  greater  part  of  a  violet 
colour ;  all  the  letters  being^silver,  except  the  initials,  which 
are  of  gold.  These  letters,  which  are  all  capitals,  appear  not 
to  have  been  written  with  the  pen,  but  stamped  « imprinted 
on  the  vellmn  with  bot  metal  types,  in  the  some  manner  as 
book-binders  at  present  letter  the  backs  of  books.  This 
comr  is  ju^ed  to  be  nearly  as  aatient  as  the  time  of  Ul< 
ptuuis,  or  at  least  not  later  than  a  century  or  two  after, 

IGchaelis  and  one  or  two  other  learned  men  have  op- 
posed the  current  opinion,  tiiat  the  Silver  Book  contains 
part  of  Ulphilas*s  Giothic  version,  and  have  ofTered  argu- 
ments to  prove,  that  it  is  rather  a  venerable  fragment  of 
6ome  veiT  antient  Francic  Bible ;  but  they  have  been  con- 
futed by  Knittel  and  others.  Tho  letters  used  in  the  Gothic 
Gospels,  being  twenty-five  in  number,  are  formed,  with  slight 
variations,  fiom  the  capitals  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  alpha- 
bets, and  are  believed  to  have  been  really  the  invention  or 
application  of  Ulphilas.  See  the  notes  to  Bishop  Percy's 
TVandoHon  of  Mallet' »  Northern  AntiquiHei,  vtA.  i.  p.  366. 

The  Gothic  Gospels  of  ftie  Stiver  Book  were  first  printed 
in  types  approaching  to  a  Tao-simile,  by  Junius,  in  1663; 
again  in  common  at  Stockholm,  in  1671;  by  Mr.  Lye 
at  Oxford,  in  4to,  1750,  with  a  Gothic  Grammar  prefixed ; 
and  lastly,  hy  Zahn,  4to,  Weissenfels,  1805. 

Palimpsest  fragments  of  this  Gothic  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  not  in  the  silver  character,  have  been  since 
fbund  in  other  places.  Knittel  printed  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel :  it  was  reprinted  in  1 763,  by 
Ptoflnsor  Ihre ;  and  again  in  the  Appendix  to  Lye's  Saxon 
Dictionary.  In  1819,  some  further  fragments  were  pub- 
lished by  Angelo  Mai,  and  Car.  Oct.  Castillonei,  in  4to.,  at 
Milan,  containing  small  portions  of  Esdras  and  Nehemiah, 

Suts  of  the  25th,  26th.  and  27th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew,  of 
t  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  Titos,  and  Philemon, 
and  of  a  homily  and  calendar ;  these  were  discovered  in 
separate  leaves  in  the  Ambrostan  library  at  Mikn. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Argmteus  Codex,  by  Ericus 
Sotbe)^,  printed  at  Stockholm,  in  ]  752,  contains  two  of  its 
pages  in  &c-simile.  Knittel  and  Mu  have  also  engraved 
some  of  the  palimpsest  fri^ments  which  iheef  respectively 
published. 

ARGENTIE'RA,  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archlpela^, 
BO  called  from  its  having  been  supposed  to  contain  a  vein 
of  silver.  It  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Melos  or  Milo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait,  (mly  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which,  though  not  free  from  dangers,  may  be  passed  through 
by  shipeof  laroe  sii e,  the  conneSing  ridge  of  the  two  islands 
b»ing  five  fothoBs  water  orev  it.  The  extmne  length  of 
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the  island  is  five  miles,  and  breadth  three  mQes  and  a  half; 
it  has  no  port,  and  but  one  small  village,  standing  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  in  36"  46' 1st,  iml 
24°  35'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  only  a  few  miserable  but) ; 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  800  scmh. 
Tliere  are  some  hot  springs  in  this  island,  like  those  in 
Milo,  end  the  soil  is  also  of  the  same  voleanio  natnn^  itj 
and  barren,  but  producing  in  the  valleys,  with  nmeh  cm,  s 
little  cotton,  com,  and  fruit  (chiefly  fl^  and  gnwes).  Tbt 
only  trade  is  tite  supply  of  a  few  kaik-loads  « wine;  fa 
other  articles  the  inhabitants  visit  Milo.  He  island  gens- 
rally  is  high ;  the  hills  rise  to  an  elevation  of  600  to  lOM 
feet.  The  antient  name  was  Kimolos.  which  is  still  alnji 
used  by  its  present  Greek  inhabitants. 

This  island  was  noted  in  antient  times  tac  an  earth  ued 
in  dyeing  and  bleaching  cloths.  (See  Strahc^  p.  484,aiid 
Plin.  XXXV,  1 7,  on  the  Creta  Cimolia.) 

ARGENTIE'RE,  L',  the  capital  of  an  arrondisBeaieiit,iii 
the  department  of  Ardbche,  in  I^ance.  It  is  in  the  sootli 
of  the  department,  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  ligne,  one  of  the  streams  which  run  into  tbs 
Ardlche :  44"  32*  N.  lat,  4*  17'  B.  long. 

L'A^nti^re  derrras  its  name  from  die  mines  of  ugen- 
tiferous  lead  (t.  e.  lead  combined  with  snva*),  which  wen 
formerly  worked  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  are  nmr  ei- 
haustedorneglected.asbeingoflittleTalue.  IticbieftndB 
is  in  siik,  of  which  there  are  several  mviiuftetoriBa.  The 
population  is  nearly  3000. 

The  air  of  the  town  is  pure,  though  it  is  situated  in  so 
deep  a  hollow  that  its  eastern  part  does  not  enjoy  the  snn't 
rays  till  the  afternoon.  The  western  part,  being  more  ele- 
vated, fares  better  in  this  respect  A  public  hbrary  of  40M 
volumes  was  established  in  the  tovm  as  far  back  as  I7&4. 

The  arrondissement  of  L'Argentidre  contains  104  cob- 
munes  and  85,000  inhabitants.  {Dxctionnaire  GfygrtgA.  it 
la  France;  Malte  Brun,  Giographie  de  la  finmee.) 

ARGENTINE  REPUmC.   [See  La  Plata.] 

ARGENTON  SUR  GREUSE.  a  smaU  town  in  tb 
department  of  Indre.  in  France.   [See  Iitdrk.] 

ARGIL.   [See  ALtmiNA.] 

ARGO,  the  ship,  a  southern  constellation,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  containing  all  the  more  important  atari,  is 
visible  in  this  counbr.  It  has  one  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude,CANOPUs{whichsee).  The  part  ofitwhich  is  visible  is 
our  latitude  may  be  found  in  and  above  a  Une  drawn  thnn^ 
Orion's  belt  and  continued  beyond  Sirius.  Tho  star  Cor 
Hydiie  is  just  above  the  end  of  the  mast,  and  the  directioo 
of  the  mast  is  that  of  a  line  passing  through  Regulos  aod 
Cor  Hydrte.  The  latter  comes  on  the  meridian  at  six  a 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  May.  For  the  mythdog)^ 
8t(U7  connected  with  Argt^  see  Argonauts. 

The  Stan  in  Argo  are  as  foUowftpjn  whioh,|Bii  Mbn^  tks 
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simple  number  in  the  column  marked  Flamatsed,  &o.  is 
that  of  Flamsteed ;  (  )  denotes  Piazzi ;  C,  Lacatlle ;  and 
Fa.  FaUows. 
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Owtni;  to  the  extent  of  this  constellatbn,  it  is  unial  to 
subdivide  it  into  four,  between  the  stara  of  which  dotted 
lines  are  drawn  in  the  preceding  table.  They  art)  named  as 
fcdlowB :  Argo,  Argo  in  Czarina  (in  the  keel),  Ai^o  in  Puppi 
0n  the  steni),  Argo  in  Vdii  (in  the  aaib). 

The  stars  to  vhieh  a,  note  of  interxtmdion  hu  been 
ptamd  are  those  about  which  some  mistake  has  arisen  in 
die  catalogues.  Thus  the  star  ^rtaeh,  aeeor^ng  to  FUun- 
steed,  is  13  Ai^s,  is  really  in  Capis  Minor :  and  3  Ai^gus, 
to  which  Flamsteed  has  affixed  the  letter  r,  LaeaiUe  has 
affixed  I ;  while  r  Argus,  aoeonting  to  lAcaille,  is  No.  579 
of  his  own  eatalogde.  (See  Memoin  tA«  Attroiwmeal 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  291.) 

ARIGOL  is  an  acidulous  concrete  salt  which  is,deposited 
by  wine,  and  fbrms  a  crust  on  the  sides  of  vessels  in  which 
that  liquid  is  kept.  This  crust  becomes  hard,  brilliant,  and 
brittle  ;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.  The  coloor  of  aigol 
depends  upon  that  d£  the  wine  from  which  it  is  separated. 
That  which  is  depouted  by  white  wine  contains  fewer  impU" 
ritiea  than  the  other,  bat  when  refined,  the  produce  of  both 
is  identical.  Argol  brought  from  Germany  is  the  most 
esteemed,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  cotceUenee  of  its 
quality  is  owing  to  the  snecessire  additions  of  new  wine 
iniioh  ere  made  firom  time  to  time  during  a  series  of  years 
to  the  contents  of  the  same  easks  or  Ta^  vhioh  are  com- 
monly  of  large  dimensions. 

Ai^l  is  largely  used  by  dyers  as  a  mordant,  that  is,  as 
an  intermediate  substance,  which,  having  a  stronger  affinity 
fbr  both  the  dotii  and  the  colouring  matter  employed  than 
exists  between  the  cloth  and  the  colouring  matter,  becomes, 
as.it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  two.  It  is  employed 
also  by  dyers  with  another  object,  in  combination  with  alum, 
the  stdphuric  acid  of  which  would  injure  the  texture  of  cloth, 
if  it  mre  not  neutralized  by  the  potass  which  aivol  contains. 
At  the  same  time  the  taxtareona  acid,  which  is  the  other 
eomponent  dt  araol.  combines  with  the  dumina  of  alum  and 
fttnnt  tartrate  of  alumina,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  oloth 
more  easily  than  alum. 

A  farther  use  is  made  of  argot  in  the  same  art,  by  com- 
bining it  with  nitto-muriate  of  tin  dissolved  in  wafer.  A 
douue  deeompootbtt  is  thus  effiwted.  Hie  nitro-muriatio  acid 
eombinea  wim  tiie  potm  of  the  argtd,  vhlla  the  tartareons 


acid  fa  this  substuiee  diaHlm  the  o]dde  of  tin.  The  mor 
duit  ^us  produoed  is  tiiereftwe  a  tartrate  tiX  tin.  Thesu 
fi»w  explanations  will  psrfaaps  tuffieo  to  indicate  the  pur- 
poses to  iriiioh  tiUa  snutanea  is  applied  in  ^  important 
art  of  dyeing.  The  chemical  properties  and  flirther  uses  of 
argol  will  be  described  under  toe  head  of  Tartar. 

About  3000  casks  and  cases  (nearly  1000  tons)  of  argol 
are  annu^y  impwted  into  this  kingdom.  It  comes  to  uh 
from  almost  all  wine-producing  countries.  It  is  admitted 
at  the  trifling  duty  of  two  shulings  per  hundred  weight 
from  foreign  countries,  and  half  that  rate  from  British  pos- 
sessions. The  best,  after  that  from  Germany,  comes  from 
Bologna  and  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  H<^ ;  that  shipped  from 
Florence  and  Leghorn  ranks  next  Its  present  price  varies, 
according  to  quai^.  from  42#.  to  S8«.  per  hundred  weight, 
including  tiie  duly. 

A'RGOLIS,  one  of  Uw  anttent  dinsions  in  tbe  north- 
eastern part  of  the  Faloponnems:  itisofapeninralarshape, 
being  bounded  on  the  south  and  north-east  respectively 
by  the  Argolie  and  Saronie  gnlfr.  On  the  west,  it  was  se- 
parated ttom  Arcadia  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which,  shoot- 
ing off  fiY>m  Cyllene,  now  Zyria,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
peninsula,  not  &r  from  the  frontiers  w  Achna,  run  south- 
wards, and  were  known  by  the  appellations  of  Artemisium 
and  Parthenium.  Pausanias  (viiL  6)  mentions  several 
passes  from  the  plain  of  Argolis  into  Arcadia,  two  of  which 
were  respectively  over  the  ran^  of  Parthenium  and  Arte- 
misium. The  territory  of  Cionnth  bounded  it  on  the  north. 
Argolis  lies  between  37°  12'  and 37° 46' N.  lat.,  and  extended 
from  22^  32'  to  23°  33'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length,  measured 
in  a  straight  line  along  its  western  fronttor  from  Laconia  to 
Corinthia,  was  nearly  thir^-eigfat  miles,  and  the  jieninsidar 

Srt  of  it  wUd  fkom  twttity-flve  to  eleven  miles  m  braadtfa. 
r.  C^ton  ealeidates  (i^brfi  BeU.  i.  385)  its  area  in  English 
square  miles  at  1059. 

Argolis  is  traver»ed  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  run 
nearly  in  a  continued  Une  through  the  peninsula,  from 
Cyllene  on  its  western  frontier  eastward  to  Cape  Scyllseum, 
now  Skyllo;  these  mountains  are  intersected  by  deep  val- 
leys, through  which  flow  rivulets,  generally  dry  during  sum- 
mer. Arachnffium  is  tbe  antient  name  of  part  of  this 
range,  which  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ai^os  to  Epi- 
daunis.  Ilie  valleys  are  most  numerous  and  of  greatest 
bt«adth  on  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  any  great  extent.  That  in  which  Argos  and  Mycenio 
were  situated  is  the  largest;  and  through  it  flowed  the 
ancient  Inachus,  now  B&nitia.  The  coast  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  wil^  numeroiu  indentations,  and  it  is  geneially  low. 
The  only  good  harbour  is  Nauplia.  now  Napofi  di  Romania, 
at  the  l^ul  of  the  gulf  of  Napoli ;  which,  however,  is  ex- 
posed to  a  southerly  wind. 

Aigos,  with  a  territory  around  it  of  about  524  English 
square  milM,  was  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
province 'near  Mycenee.  On  the  eastern  coast  were  tho 
three  independent  republics,  Epidaurus,  now  Pidhavro ; 
TrcBzen,  now  Damala,  and  Hermione.  In  the  mountains 
to  the  west  was  situated  Phlius.  The  only  other  city  of 
any  importance  in  Argolis  was  Tiryns,  the  mythological 
birth-place  of  Hercules,  and  known  for  its  Cyclopian  walU. 
[See  TIRYNS.]  The  district  of  Cynuria,  which  was  long  a 
subject  of  contention  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  lay  on  t&e 
west  side  of  the  Argolie  gulf,  on  the  borders.  (Thu<n'd.  ii. 
S6.  iv.  56,  &C.)  It  was  finally  adjudged  to  the  Argeii  by  the 
Romans.  [See  Aroiii  and  Aroos  :  and  Ctell's  Argolit.'\ 
ARGONAUTA.  [See  Nautilus.] 
ARGONAUTS,  a  term  aigni^ng  the  crew  of  the 
Argo.  or  members  of  the  Aigonautic  expedition.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  mythological  tdes  in 
which,  as  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan  war.  and  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a 
substratum  of  truth  exists,  though  overlaid  by  a  mass  of 
fiction.  Anterior  to  these  events  (it  is  placed  by  Newton 
B.  c.  937,  by  Blair  B.  c.  1263),  the  Ai^nautic  expedition  has 
a  larger  share  of  what  is  purely  fiibulous ;  the  license  of  the 
poet  being  of  course  curtailed  in  proportion  as  the  events 
which  he  related  came  nearer  to  his  own  times.  No  stary 
has  been  more  frequently  treated  by  Crrecian  writers.  We 
shall  give  a  brief  outline,  and  thea  ofbr  a  fow  remarks 
upon  it 

Jason,  the  son  of  Mwon,  king  of  lolcos  in  Thesaoly.  having 
been  defrauded  of  his  father's  kingdom  by  his  lather's  brother 
PeUas.  in  ho]^  of  recovering  his  paternal  inheritanoe.  un- 
dartodt  to  hnng  from  Cokhg  t^^^A^^^ij^fl^^ 
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whieh  euried  Phrixus  thitbw.  Argoi,  the  wa  of  Phriiu*, 
by  the  help  of  Athene  (Miaeiva),  buUt  the  ship  Argo,  of  fifty 
oera,  at  Pagmuot  and  it  wu  muiDed  by  the  moat  celebrated 
heroes  of  Greece,  in  number  fifty.  The  lists  difier,  for 
every  state  in  later  times  wished  to  include  its  own  national 
hero  among  them ;  but  by  general  consent  the  most  dis- 
tioguiahed  warriors,  as  Heracles  (Hercules),  the  JEacids, 
the  Dioscuri,  Orpheus,  Theseus,  &c,  were  on  board  the 
Teasel,  which  was  stewed  by  Tiphys,  the  son  of  Agnius. 
Bmbarkina  firom  Itta  (ta,  waa»  say,  Aj^wtie,  depaHurt), 
they  steerM  first  to  Lemnos;  th«iee  to  Mysia,  where  Her- 
cules remained  behind,  seeking  his  favourite  Hylas,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Naiades,  and  dtowned.  (See 
Theocr.  Xi^U'  13.)  They  touched  next  at  Bebnrcia.  where 
Amyous,  hing  of  the  country,  was  slain  bjr  Folydeukes 
(PoUux),  in  boxing  with  the  ceatiu,  or  weighted  glove. 
(Theocr.  IduU-  22.)  ApoUonius  next  conducts  them  to  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  where  Zetea  and  Calais,  the  winged  sons 
of  Boreas,  delivered  the  seer  Phineus  from  certain  winged 
monsters  called  Harpies,  and  in  returo.  he  gave  the  Argo- 
nauts instructions  Sat  the  conduct  of  tbeir  vovage.  (ApolL 
Rhod.  ii,  V.  178-425-)  The  entrance  to  die  Euxine  sea  was 
fabled  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rocks,  called  Symplegadet, 
(Nathan,  or  Planktai  (Od.  xiL  6 1 ),  or  Cyaneaih  which  noated 
on  the  water,  and  when  »y  tbin^  attempted  to  pass  through, 
fluue  t(^;edier  with  such  veloci^  that  not  even  the  Unls 
could  escape.  Fhineas  advised  them  to  let  fly  a  pigeon, 
and  to  venture  the  passage  if  the  bird  got  through  safe.  It 

Eaued,  with  only  the  loss  of  its  tail ;  and  the  Argo,  favoured 
y  Juno*  and  impelled  by  the  utmost  effurta  of  its  heroic 
crew,  passed  also,  though  so  narrowly  that  the  meeting 
roclu  cazried  away  part  of  her  stem-works.  Thenceforward 
they  remained  fixed.  -  The  expedition  reached  the  river  Phasis 
wimout  any  more  adventures  worthy  of  notice.  MeXoi,  kinj; 
of  Colchis,  hearing  from  the  strangers  the  cause  of  their 
arrival,  promised  to  give  Jason  the  golden  fleece,  which  was 
suspended  on  a  tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Ares,  on  condition 
of  nis  yoking  two  bulls  with  brazen  feet,  wUch  breathed 
flames,  plougfautg  a  piece  of  land  with  them,  and  sowing 
part  of  me  te^  of  the  serpent  slain  by  Cadmus,  whitm 
sad  the  peoi^iai  property  of  ^odueing  a  crop  of  armed.men. 
These  difllcult  tasks  he  penbrmed  by  the  help  of  the  cele- 
brated sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  .metes,  who  fell  in  love 
with  him.  placed  the  fleece,  which  .£etes  ultimately  reAised 
to  aunender,  in  his  possesuon,  and  beoame  his  partno'  in 
flight 

How  the  Argo  got  back  to  Greece,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
but  somehow  or  other  she  fiiund  her  way  from  Qolchis,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Euxine.  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  the  Argonauts  touched  at  .^ea, 
the  isl^d  of  Circe  (see  Od.  xiL  69),  which  by  Homer  is 

6 laced  in  the  westernmost  part  of  ttie  Mediterranean,  and 
y  some  later  writeiv  has  bemi  said  to  be  ^  promontwy  of 
Giioeum*  on  the  Latian  ooast  Hence  they  ^scd  all  the 
wonders  of  the  western  world  described  by  Homer :  the 
Sirens ;  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  Thrinakia  (Sicilia),  the  isle 
of  the  sun ;  and  PbsBacia,  or  Coroyra.  Near  Anaphe,  one 
of  the  Sporades,  they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  hut  were 
saved  by  Fhcehus.  They  touched  at  Crete,  proceeded  to 
^^na,  thence  to  lolcos.  where  Jason  delivered  up  the  fleece 
to  Felias;  after  which  be  sailed  to  the  Isthmus,  and  dedi- 
cated the  Argo  to  Poseidon,  or  Neptune. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts, 
see,  besides  the  passages  referred  to,  Pindar.  Pyth.  IV. ; 
Apollonius  Rhodius;  the  Orphic  Aigonautica;  Diodorus, 
book  iv.  c.  40 ;  see  also  Hesiod.  7%eog.  992 ;  Ovid,  and 
the  Latin  poem  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  entitled  Argonau- 
Hca. 

The  reader  wiU  raadOy  undentand  that  it  was  a  diffleult 
matter  to  get  the  Argo  home  firom  Colchis  to  Greece,  by 
wayof  theUediterranean.  Besides  numerous  large  streams, 
two  very  great  rivers,  the  Ister  and  Taoais  (Danube  and 
Don),  ifowed  into  the  Suxine  sea,  from  the  vest  and  north- 
east respectively,  in  addition  to  the  Phasis  (Fax),  which 
entered  it  on  the  east  side,  within  the  limits  of  Colchis.  Of 
none  of  these  did  the  early  Greeks  know  either  the  rise 
or  course :  and  this  was  convenient,  for  they  could  do  as 
they  liked  with  them.  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  44  and  448) 
conducts  the  Argonauts  into  the  '  Sled  Sea '  (probably  the 
Indian  Ooean).  and  t,^  the  ocean  to  the  coast  of  ubya, 
where  they  canied  their  ship  over  land  fiir  twelve  days, 
and  lanneblng  her  into  Lake  Tritonis,  entered  the  Medl- 
tomDeaii.    Acemdiiig  to  Am  tradition  preswra^  Iqr  He- 


rodotus (iv.  179).  Jason  was  driven  off  the  south  eoaat  of 

the  Peloponnesus  into  the  shallows  of  the  Lake  Tritoniv . 
while  he  was  on  his  voyage  (apparently  before  the  eon- 
mencement  of  the  great  expedition)  to  carry  a  hecatomb 
and  a  brazen  tripod  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  He  only  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  surrendering  the  tripod  to  Triton,  the 
god  of  the  lake,  who  on  no  other  terms  would  consent  to 
pilot  him  out  Hecatena  of  Miletus  impwed  the  stcny. 
by  making  them  sail  from  the  ocean  dcnrn  the  Nile,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Pisander  and  IMmagetes,  fidlowed 
by  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  oairied  them  up  the  latn,  and 
down  one  of  its  branches,  by  which  they  perha|iB  meant 
the  Rhone,  into  the  Keltic  or  T^nhene  sea.  Tinueua 
and  others  took  them  up  the  Tanais  to  its  source,  from 
which  they  dragged  the  Argo  to  an  unnamed  stream,  which 
carried  them  to  the  ocean,  and  they  sailed  home  by  Gades 
(Cadiz),  that  is.  the  straits  of  Gil^tar.  Ihe  poet  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  took  them  up  the  Phasis, 
down  another  branch  of  it  to  the  Palus  Msotis,  at  the  head 
of  which  they  entered  a  river,  probably  the  Tanais,  and 
crossed  the  Khipaian  mountains  to  the  Cronian  or  Baltic 
sea.  They  passed  by  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the 
isle  lemis  (Ireland  ?).  and  home  by  the  otrait  of  Tartessus 
(Gibraltar)  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gross  geasraphical  ignoranca  involved  in  each  of 
these  routes  need  not  be  ptdnted  out  Why  later  writen 
should  have  laboured  to  solve  such  an  impo^ble  problem, 
ft  is  hard  to  say,  except  that  Homer  brings  the  ArgonaoU 
into  the  Mediterranean  (Od.  xii.  70),  and  they  may  have 
thought  themselves  bound  to  fi:^low  him.  Diodonu,  how^ 
ever,  takes  them  quickly  home  by  the  Euxine  Sea. 

The  name  of  Minyans,  which  was  given  to  the  Argo- 
nauts, according  to  the  mythologists,  beosuse  most  of  them 
were  descended  from  Minyas.  son  of  Poseidon  on  the  ma- 
ternal side,  has  led  Mr.  Keightley  Ofythotogjf)  to  surest 
that  the  expedition  may  have  been  in  fact  undertaken  hj 
the  Minnns.  an  early  race  in  Grreece,  probably  a  brancn 
of  the  .AoUan  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of 
Thessaly,  and  vtaoae  port  was  Icdcosi  and  tbeir  dockyard 
Pasasa,  and  who  are  eopjeetured  to  have  been  a  wealt^ 
anaoommesnialiaoe.  (MSQu'aOrcAiHMnof;andButtmann> 
Mythol^us,  ap.  Keightley.) 

Mr.  Keightley  further  suggests,  that  the  voyage  may  in 
fact  have  been  to  the  west,  fox  the  wool  and  gdd  of  Spain, 
and  that  this  explains  the  universal  agreement  of  all  writers 
in  bringing  the  Argonauts  home  by  the  Mediterranean; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  oommodities  for  which  the 
voyage  was  undertaken  might  readUy  be  mytholc^ized  into 
the  Ugend  of  the  golden  fleece.  We  prefer,  however,  the 
simpler  belief  of  Mitford  and  others,  that  the  expedition  was 
of  a  piratical  nature,  on  a  laige  scale ;  in  whicut,  acocffding 
to  the  notions  of  honour  of  the  age.  a  number  of  young  men 
of  the  hi^iast  rank  and  ipirit  engaged  under  one  cele- 
brated leader,  ^e  notion  of  the  ezpacution  bung  a  wBOtem 
one  seems  tobe  nntonable:  &e  bold  attempt  <^ej^aring 
the  Black  Sea,  witfi  iSaa  mingled  olyects  of  phmder.  curiooity, 
and  traffic,  appears  to  be  a  more  natural  story.  (See  Hend. 
i.  2.)  As  to  the  Argonauts  being  found  in  uie  western  port 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  their  return,  this  notion  anna,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  bter 
Greeks  as  to  the  true  course  and  character  (tf  the  great 
streams  which  enter  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  on  the  north. 
When  the  geographers  of  Strabo'a  time  (Strabo,  Casaab. 
p.  121.)  could  believe,  in  opposition  to  the  eariler  atate- 
ment  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian  lake  was  an  inlet 
or  bay  of  the  ocean  running  southward  into  the  land*  we 
may  easily  conceive  how  the  ignorance  of  a  previoua  age 
connected  the  Buxine  with  the  wateiB  of  the  oeeao.  When 
the  Enxine  wu  explored,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  ita 
true  character,  ignorance  and  creduli^  mer^y  liansfiamd 
the  same  hypothesis  to  the  Caspian.  The  wandsravs  «f 
lo,  as  given  in  the  PromeiJma  of  .fisehylua,  are  a  good 
sample  of  poetical  geography,  whidi  nay  be  eompared  with 
that  of  the  Argonautic  voyage. 

Bryant,  in  his  learned  work  on  antient  mythoh^,  con- 
siders this  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  as  one  of  thoee  cor- 
rupt traditions  in  which  the  recoUection  of  the  Deluge,  and 
the  preservation  of  mankind  in  the  aih.  was  long  main- 
tained. Jason,  therefore,  he  believes  to  bis  the  arkite  deity, 
and  the  name  of  Arao  to  be  connected  with  and  deriwd 
firom  the  ark  itself.  The  reader  will  find  this  question  dis- 
cussed with  Kcoat  research  and  ingenuity  in  his  Amdmi 
Mythology  i  but  the  author's  pcejudioee  in  behalf  of  qm 
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fiivourite  theonr  are  so  strong,  that  bis  u^mMnti  nqidre 

to  be  examined  with  more  thui  usual  care. 

ARGONNE,  a  woody  district  in  France,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  antient  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  and 
extending  hito  each  of  them.  It  is  now  inoludea  in  the 
departments  of  Mouse,  Mame.  and  Ardennes.  It  is  about 
aoLty  miles  in  length,  with  a  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  vast  forest,  in  the  intervals  and  void 
spaces  of  which,  towns  and  vUlages  have  been  built  The 
inhabitants  of  these  cultivate  the  lands  in  their  neighbour- 
liood ;  but  the  badness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of  deer, 
and  animals  of  that  kind  (bdte*  /atwet),  render  tillage  an 
unprofitable  pursuit,  and  lead  the  inhabitants  to  attend  ra- 
ther to  rearing  stock.  The  cattle  and  the  wood,  which  is  so 
abundant,  furnish  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  Bt  Menehould 
vas  the  capital  of  this  counttv,  and  among  the  other  towns 
which  are  situated  in  it,  are  Clermont,  Varennes,  Beaumont, 
and  Grandprj.  Some  of  these  take  from  the  district  a  dis- 
tinctive addition  to  their  name,  as  Clermont-en-Argonne, 
Beaumont-an-Argonoe.  &e. ;  just  as  in  England  we  have 
Henley-in-Arden,  &e.  [See  Ardin.] 

Argonne  was  the  great  scene  of  operations  in  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  invasion  in  1792,  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
republioan  France  enabled  her  new  levies  to  triumph  over 
the  disciplined  forces  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  expel 
them  from  her  territory.  {Encyc.  MUhod,  Dictionnatre  de 
la  France.'] 

ARGOS,  called  also  Argi  by  Latin  writers,  the  most 
antient  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  chief  city  of  Argolis, 
is  situated  on  a  level  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  bill  called 
Larisso,  on  which  was  its  citadel  and  a  temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  on  the  banka  of  the  rivulet  loachus.  now  Banitsa.  We 
admit  the  &ct  of  its  high  antiquity,  bat  we  do  not  venture 
to  decide  whether  its  nmndation  took  place  b.c.  18S7,  as 
Euaebiua  affirms,  or  b.c.  1986,  which  is  the  opinion  of 
Larcher.  Its  eariiest  known  inhabitants  were  Pelasgi.  In 
the  remains  of  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  Larissa,  we  see 
traces  of  walls  approaching  to  the  massive  Hrynthian  st^le 
(see  TiRTNs),  ana  others  of  the  later  polygonal  kind,  whidi 
is  characterised  by  the  absence  of  regular  horizontal  courses, 
and  by  the  accurate  fitting  together  of  the  stones. ,  In  the 
mythic  age  it  was  govemm  by  kings,  of  whom  Inachus  was 
the  first;  (a,  according  to  other  accounts,  he  was  the  river- 
god,  and  his  son  Phoroneus  was  the  first  king.  (Paus.  ii.  16.) 
Donaiis,  from  Bgypt,  afterwards  founded  a  new  dynasty  by 
wrestmg  the  severe^  power  fh»m  Gelanor*  a  descendant  of 
PbortmeoB.  HaodStnai  in  his  story  of  lo,  whom  he  calls 
the  dai^htsr  of  Inadius  (L 1.),  a  story  in  itself  of  no  his- 
tttrical  value,  states  the  general  belief  as  to  the  importance 
of  Argos  at  fliis  remote  period,  and  indicates  that  it  was 
known  to  the  enterjwising  mwhants  of  Phcnnicia.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  the  city  Argos  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Diomades,  and  not  to  ^t  of  AKamemnoUi  who  however 
seems  to  have  eqjoyed  a  kind  of  sovereign  power  over  the 
whide  peninaula. 


rslHwOotoaf  ArfM.  Brit.Hni.] 

Under  Pheidon,  in  the  8th  Olympiad*  the  powerof  Azoaa 
appears,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  acquired  a  eraiddenwle 
extension.   [See  Phbidon.] 

In  the  more  certain  historical  age,  Argos  appears  under  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  becomes  firat  known  to 
us  when  eneaged  in  war  with  the  Spartans  respecting  the 
territory  of  Thvrea.  This  war  was  contemporaneous  wiui  the 
captureofSardes  by  Cyrus.  (Herod,  i.  82.)  Before  this  epoch, 
the  poaseasioiu  ArgM  had  e^tfonded  to  Cape  Malea,  and 
included  Cythera  and  othw  islands.  .  At  a  lat«r  period,  b.c. 
493,  there  waa  another  eenleat  between  Argos  and  Sparta, 
in  which  Argoa  was  unaoceeasftil,  and  so  many  of  the 
eitiseiu  Ml  in  battle,  that  the  slavea,  or  moie  ptobaUy  the 
Periaci,  fiiaiid  no  diflkmlty  in  soiling  the  gmomnent, 
and  are  said  to  have  retained  it  till  the  aoaa  of  th^ 
maatera  had  grown  up.  when  ther  were  again  apelled 
from  the  city.  (Herodot  vi  83.)  It  was  probably  on  this 
aeooimt  that  the  A^oians  twdi  no  part  in  dia  Paasian  war 
B.C.  480,  tboogh  many  modi  less  ereditablo  raasoau  lot 


thrtr  oondaet  wtt*  afloat  in  Greooo  at  Ae  tinw.  It  was,  in 
faot,  believed  that  thoy  had  bora  bribed  bf  Xinea ;  hut 
Herodotus  is  ovidmtty  unwilling  to  ondit  the  story,  (vii, 
14B— 158.)  Alinryoanaftonrsids,B.c.468,weflndtii«n 
at  war  with  the  inhaUtuts  of  M yoenn,  who  had  refused  to 
aeknowlodge  the  anpremai^  of  Argoa,  and  had  been  sup- 
ported tar  many  years  in  tlmr  indepondenoo  l^  the  Spartans. 
Myeenn  foil,  and  it  never  again  rose  fron  its  nuoa.  (Diod. 
Sie.  xi.  65.)   [See  Mtcxna,] 

Thouffh  Argos  mnainsd  neutral  during  the  earlier  port 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  her  feelings  were  at  all  times 
(^poaed  to  uie  Spartans,  and  she  at  last  took  an  aotiva  ^ni 
with  the  Athenians.  Tbe  defeat,  however,  of  the  A^iana 
at  Mantinea,  b.c.  418,  dissolved  the  eooMeracy,  of  whidi 
she  waa  the  head,  and  Ai^  was  oonnpeUed  to  accept  an 
aristocratioal  euistitntion.  (Thueyd.T.  6ft-81.)  She  subse- 
qpantly  shook  otf  the  yolue.  and  we  find  her  assistina  the 
lltebanB  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea*  b.c.  S6S ;  but  har  history 
baootnaa  padually  loss  important;  nor  is  thvo  any  &et 
worthy  of  being  noticed,  till  the  munocoaful  attempt  mads 
byPyirhus,  B.c.872,totaketliecity.  It  joined  the  Aehnan 
league,  and  oontinoad  to  form  a  put  of  this  confedoracy  till 
its  flnid  dissolutioa  by  the  Romans.  (Strabo.  viii,  377.) 
Tbe  great  deity  of  Ai^os  was  Hna  (Juno),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  a  great  catalogue  al  the  miestossss  had  bean 
preserved,  whieh  may  have  aarved  as  toe  basis  of  the  work 
ascribed  to  Hellanicua  on  the  suooessioa  (tf  the  priestsssos. 
(See  Herod,  i.  3 1 .   Tbucyi  ti.  2.) 

Argos  is  still  known  by  its  antiant  name,  and  at  the 
beginning  ai  this  ooitury  cimtained  1300  &milies.  Part 
of  the  plain  around  is  cultivated,  and  where  the  mnatnre 
is  sufficient,  eottan  and  vines  are  nown:  hi  tbe  marshy 
parts  towuda  the  aaa,  aomeriea.  The  plain  of  Argoa  does 
not  aboond  in  water*  Ibr  whieh  Fansaniaa  assigna  a  mytho- 
bwkMl  raaaoa  (ii.  lit  but  compare  Stnbo,  p.  S7l.)  A 
nuned  eastle,  of  lower  Orsak  oonstruotion,  whioh  now  oeen- 
piaa  tbe  summit  of  Larissa,  atill  preserm  some  rsmains  of 
the  famed  Acropolis  of  A^oa.  For  adetailed  account  of  its 
antient  ramaina,  see  Laake's  TVeoeb  tn  the  Mono,  London, 
1830 1  and  for  its  antisnt  history,  Mannert'a  Gtogrtfkit 
dg»  Grucfunltmda,  Leips.  18flS.  Fausan,  ii.  19,  &e. ;  Stra- 
bo, p.  308,  && ;  MiiUer's  Dohum. 

ARGOS,  in  Am^iOodiia.  a  town  near  the  S.  E.  angle  of 
the  ^lOS  of  Axta.  Ita  ndna  ore  supposed  by  some  to  be 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Kamvsaaia.  (See  Land, 
Q*og,  Jounudt  voL  ill  p.  8fi.  and  tha  artiele  Abta.)  Tins 
Ams  was  ft)ttiidBd,  aosording  to  toadition,  by  Ampfaikwhits 
of  the  Pdoprancsian  Argos,  after  his  rstom  Aom  the  war 
di  iWy.  (Thucyd.  ii  68.) 

ARGOSIB,  a  ship  of  gnat  hurtban,  whatbn  fat  mat- 
chandise  or  war.  Shakspeare^  in  his  MUnkemt  V«me4 
(Act  i.  Scene  1)  say^— 

Tour  ndnd  ii  toniiiK  M  Urn  Ocbm, 
Than  «ben  your  Jtaotin  wUH  portly  wiL 
Ltkfl  ilfnlon  taA  ricfi  borgltm  on  tho  iood. 
Or  M  It  van  Am  pagemnli  of  Um  m, 
Do  oTW  p— r  tha  petty  tnfloketk.' 

It  ia  mentioned  in  tbe  same  senae  by  Chapman,  Draytoiv 
Beanmont  and  Flstoher,  and  other  writera.  In  Ryeauf^ 
MaximM  f^Twkuh  PolUy.  chap.  xiv.  it  is  said,  *  Those  vast 
earradka  eallad  Argodet^  whioh  are  so  ftmed  for  the  vaat- 
ness  of  ttwir  bnrttian  and  bulk,  were  oomqitly  so  deno- 
minated fiom  Ragoaiaa,*  i. ships  of  Ragnsa,  a  ct^  and 
tenitory  on  ttie  Cralf  of  Venice,  then  tributaiy  to  the  Pnie. 
We  have  no  proofs  lurrevar.  that  the  Racnsan  vessels  were 
particularly  large ;  and  it  seoms  more  likely  that  tbe  Argoeie 
derived  its  name  from  the  classical  ship  Argo.  Indeed 
Shakspeare  himself  has  hinted  as  moeh  in  the  play  just 
quote<t  when  he  makes  Gratiam^  in  allusion  to  Antonio's 
argoeie,  say  (Act  iii.  Scene  8) — 

■  W«  an  ttw  Jmou  :  wi  hsTCWon  tbe  fleaea.' 

Sandys,  in  bis  Travels,  p.  2,  applies  the  term  argosie  to 
a  ship  of  force.  Deswibing  the  boldness  of  pirates  in  the 
Adriatic,  he  observes,  that  from  the  timwonsuess  (rf  others 
they  *  gather  suoh  courage  that  a  UtOa  ftigot  will  often  not 
fear  to  venture  on  an  argoeie.' 

ARGO'STOLL   rSea  CBrBAtOHtA.] 

AROUIM,  or  AROUOkl.  one  oTa  ehtster  of  small  islands 
in  a  bay  of  tbe  same  name,  about  fifty  milea  to  the  S.B.  of 
Cape  Blaooo^  on  ttie  weslem  ooast  of  Africa.  It  is  only 
aboBt  two  miles  long,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  notice  were 
it  not  for  the  variety  of  masters  to  whom  it  luw  been  subjecti 
and  the  loss  of  lifb  inonrrod  tiiere.  It  waa  diseovered  in 
I444,by  NoMiTkiitiS,  anlin  14«1  ai 
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the  protection  of  commerce,  then  oonsisting  of  gold  and 
negroes,  which  vera  received  in  exchange  for  elotha,  knives, 
^ass-beads,  bells,  &c.  The  Portupieae  remained  in  quiet 
possession  till  1638.  vhen  they  ware  driven  out  by  ^ 
Dutch,  who  established  a  traffic  with  the  Moon  in  gum 
Arabic,  and  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce 
that  article  into  Europe.  The  bay  luao  abounded  in  stock- 
fish, which  they  cured  with  salt,  obtained  &om  the  opposite 
shore  and  exported  to  Holland.  In  166S,  the  fbrt  was 
destrt^ed  hy  an  Bn^h  siraadroa ;  hut  the  Dutdi,  recap- 
turing  the  island  m  the  following  year,  strengthened  it 
very  much,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  chie&, 
and  by  giving  a  high  price  for  the  gums  ereotly  injured 
the  trade  of  the  F^nch  Senegal  Company,  hi  consequence 
an  expedition  was  sent,  which  drove  the  Dutch  out,  and 
the  inland  was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen.  It  appears  that  in  1690  the  French  exported  hence 
a  thousand  tons  of  gum  Arabic,  with  many  chests  of 
ostrich  and  herons'  fiuithers,  and  a  quantity  of  ambergris. 
The  Dutch,  however,  still  carried  on  their  ^ade  in  spite  of 
tile  French  company ;  but  in  1 725  they  were  finally  driven 
awOT,  and  the  gum  trade  gradually  mei^ng  into  tiie  esta- 
Uisnments  on  the  Sene^,  Arguin  has  been  abuidoned, 
and  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1763  ihe 
ftits  have  been  wmoUshed. 

The  Of^ionte  eoaatttf  the  main  land  ii  oiily  a  barren  tract 
of  sand ;  but  the  country  inland  is  described  as  being  fiertile, 
yielding  com  and  fhiit  in  abundance.  The  country  of  the 
gold-mines,  called  Daiha,  is  fifhr  leaguv  in  the  intniM. 
The  anchorage  was  good,  and  t£e  bay  affivded  plenty  of 
turtle  and  flan. 

Arguin  has  been  supposed  by  Major.  Rennell  to  be  the 
Ceme  of  Hanno;  and  Bougainville  asserts  ^at  the  cisterns 
fbiXnd  there  are  of  Carthagmian  construction.  The  largest 
of  these  cisterns  (evidenUy  an  artificial  work)  is  96  feet 
long,  60  wide,  and  of  considerable  depth:  it  is  situated 
about  400  yards  firom  the  rains  of  the  fort.  There  is  plenty 
of  fresh  water  cm  the  islaad. 

An  extensire  uid  daagemiu  shoal,  called  the  Arguin 
Banik,  strMehes  thi^  leuues  altme  the  land  in  a  S.S.K. 
direction,  from  off  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Mirik;  it  is  com- 
posed of  hard  sand  with  broken  shells ;  a  strong  current  sets 
along  its  edge  to  the  southward.  This  was  the  sceue  of 
the  melancholy  wreck  of  the  French  frig^ate  La  M£duse. 
Arguin  is  in  20°  24'  N.  lat,  16°  14'  W.  Iodr. 

ARGUMENT,  in  astronomical  tables,  is  the  angle  on 
iriiich  the  tabulated  quantity  depends,  and  with  which, 
therefore,  in  technical  language,  the  t^le  must  be  entered. 
If,  for  example,  a  table  of  me  sun's  dediuatiouwere  formed, 
corresponding  to  every  degree,  &c.  of  longitude,  so  that  the 
longitude  being  known,  the  declination  might  be  found 
oppojute  to  it  in  the  table,  then  the  longitude  would  be  made 
the  argwiunt  of  the  deelinatioa. 

AIlaYi;Et  ac  AROYLL,  a  shira  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
comprehendingan  extensive  district  on  the  main  land,  and 
several  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Ides.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  Earra  Qhaidheal,  the  West  Gael's 
country.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Invemess-ahire ;  on 
the  E.  by  Perth,  Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  shires;  from 
the  last  two  it  is  separated  by  Loch*  Long  and  the  pWh  of 
Clyde.  On  other  sides  it  is  washed  by  the  sea ;  but  the 
islands  of  Bute  and  Arran,  which  form  the  shire  of  Bute, 
lie  close  to  it  to  the  S.E.  The  line  of  the  coast  is  very  irre- 
gular. Deep  iudentatioDs  of  the  sea  penetrate  far  inland. 
The  principal  of  these,  beginning  from  the  N.,  are  Loch 
Moidart  and  Loch  Shiel  (communicating  with  Loch  Moidart 
by  a  narrow  passage),  which  separate  Argylesbire  from 
InvemeaB-shire;  Loch  Sunart,  which  xuns  into  the  Und 
in  an  eastern  Erection ;  Dnnhe  Loch,  whidi  runs  nearly 
N.E.,  and  the  extremities  of  which  are  Loch  Ell  (which  runs 
first  N.E.,  and  then  W.  by  N.  till  it  approadies  Loch  Sheil), 
ard  Loch  Levin;  Loch  Creran  and  Loch  Etive  are  inlets  of 
Linnhe  Loch,  m  the  right  as  you  enter.  From  Linnhe 
Loch,  the  coast  runs  in  a  direction  about  S.  by  W.  for  a 
distance  of  between  80  and  90  miles  (broken  successively 
by  the  Lochs  Feochan.  Melfort,  Crai^ish,  Crman,  Swin, 
Killisport,  and  West  Tarbet),  to  the  Moyle  or  Mull  of 
Cantire.  From  this  headland,  the  coast,  after  running  east- 
ward a  short  distance,  returns  N.  by  E,  for  about  35  miles 
to  Skipnish  Point,  forming  the  long  narrow  peninsula  of 
Cantire.  Ftom  Skqmiah,  Loch  Fine  runs  inland  first  N. 
by  W.,  then  and  has  a  subradinate  inlet ;  Loch  Gilp, 
•  Loth  ii  a  kk«  ud  dM  w  lalat  of  tiM  wft. 


Lochs  Riden  and  Straven  alsorun  N.by  W.,  wN.;  aoi 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  with  its  terminating  kictu,  Lnig  tad 
(9oyle,  oompletra  the  circuit  of  the  Argyleshiie  eoaat,  the 
extent  of  which  is  estimated  at  more  thui  600  miles. 

Authorities  differ  cmsiderably  as  to  the  dimemioiu  of 
Argyleshire:  we  give  the  following  from  measurement  on 
the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Sotuety  it»  dtfiiuiiie 
Useftil  Knowledfis. 

Length  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  oouq^  in  the 
territory  of  Locheil  to  the  MuU  of  Cantire,  \\i  milei 

Length  from  the  point  of  Airdnammehm  to  the  Kolltf 
Cantire,  101  miles. 

[Statement in  Dr.  Smith'sSurvejof  Uw  Agrieiiltiin,fteq 
of  theCTounty  (1796),  115  miles.] 

Breadth  from  the  point  of  Airdnamurchan  to  the  bordet 
of  Perthshire,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Urchay,  66  milei. 

[The  breadth  is  given  by  Dr.  Smith  at  68  miles.] 

Ihere  is  equal  diversity  of  statement  as  to  the  soperilciil 
contents ;  Dr.  Smith's  caieiilation  is  as  follows  :— 

Ibtinlaud,  exclusive  of  Cantire  .  2476 
Faninsula  <tf  Cantin  .      .  169 

Islands      ^      ....  1063 

3798 

But  the  Doctor  gives  this  statement  as  eoqjeetord,  in 
the  absence  of  good  autivnrity ;  and  as  he  appears  to  kve 
overestimated  the  lengdi  and  breadth  of  the  caanty,  it 
seems  better  to  take  the  statement  in  the  Qm.  B^part^ 
Scotland,  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Sudiir, 
Appendix,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  58  (1814) 

Sq.  milei.  K&c-  Mm. 

Land  on  thb  main     .   220O   or  1,408,000 

Lakes      ...  GO   

Islands     .      .      .     929   or  594,M9 

3189   or   2,002.560,  our 
than  one-tenth  of  the  wholo  surface  c£  ficotland  ind  ik 

islands. 

Of  the  land,  the  quantity  in  cultivation  is  — 

Ei>f.Ktes 

On  the  main  hmd  .  .  .  163,970 
Islands      . '    .      .      .      .  107,0M 

270,990,  iboDt 

13.5  parts  in  100,  or  between  one-seventh  and  ooMiglttt 
of  the  surftce  of  tiie  county ;  and  between  one'eig^itealk 
and  one-nineteenth  of  the  cultivated  Und  in  Scotbmd. 

The  islands  attached  to  Argylestun  are  as  fUIon.  "Sbt 
length  and  bread^  are  ^vcn  ftwn  measurement  on  the 
Society's  map :  the  proportion  of  land  in  cnltivation  ii  fhn 
the  Oeneral  Report  qf  Saaland;  the  population  fton  tbe 
census  of  1831 : — 

Canna:  greatest  length.  4}  miles,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.V.; 
greatest  bieadth.  I  mile ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated  m 
Canna  and  its  dependency,  Sandy  Island,  45  parts  in  101; 
pmulation,  264. 

Rum :  greatest  length,  8  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest  bnadfli, 
7\  miles;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  6  parts  in  W; 
population,  134.  ■ 
Rum  is  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of  til  w 
Hebrides. 

Muck.  Muick,  or  Monk:  greatest  length, 2 nules,S-b 
W.:  greatest  breadth,  H  mile;  population,  155. 

Muck  contains  good  pasturage  and  excellent  con  Itiu- 
The  above  islands,  with  the  isle  of  Eig  or  Egg,  lying  between 
Rum  and  Muck,  but  included  in  Invemess-shire,  make  up 
the  parish  of  Small  Isles,  one  of  the  most  laborioni  n^ 
terial  charges  in  Scotland.  The  population  here  bos  dm 
rapidly  decreasing,  as  appears  by  the  statement  below : 

PoMkUoala 

laSL       1881.  DWw»«» 
Canna  .       436       264  171 

Rum       .  394       134  S60 

Mnek   .      .      .321      1S5  IM 

1151        553  593 
Coll:  greatest  length,  12  miles  N.E.  to  S.W.;  gmw 
breadth,  3^  miles ;  propwtion  of  land  cultivated,  about  as** 
third;  pc^mlation,  1316.  . 

Tirree.  or  Tir-y,  or  Tyree:  greatest  lengdi.  IS 
N.E.  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  6i  or  7  miles;  pni>°^ 
of  land  cultivate  30  perU  in  1 00 ;  pqiulataoo,  4453.  W 
dimenskms  cS  this  island*  whieb-is  not  inahadsd  in  *" 
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eiety'i  Map,  arc  given  flram  Langluids  and  Sod's  M^i  of 

Arffylerihire,  1801. 

Hull:  ^ate8tIei)KtIi«29mileg,fnHnI>autCaitle,N.B^ 
to  the  point  opposite  to  Holmin  Island,  S.W. ;  greatest 
breadth,  2S  miles ;  proportion  of  land  cultivated,  8  parts  in 
100.  The  following  islands  are  dependencies  (tf  Hull : — 
Ciometray:  greatest  length.  2  miles,  E.  to  W.;  greatest 
breadth,  1^  mite.  Ulva:  greatest  length,  5  nules,  E.  to  W.; 
greatest  breadth,  1  i  mile.  Stafia :  dimensions  under  a  mile. 
I-colm-kill,  or  lona,  antientlytulled  Sodor:  greatest  length. 
3^  miles,  N.E,  to  S.W. ;  greatest  breadth,  1  mile ;  all  arable 
or  good  pasturage:  and  several  smaller  i^nds.  Population 
of  Hull  and  its  dependencies  1 0,536. 

lismore:  neatest  length.  10}  miles,  N.B.  to  S.W. ; 
gnatest  Imodui,  1%  mila;  one-half  cuUivated.  very  fertile ; 
pronlatioD,  1790. 

The  Islands  of  ham:  35  parts  in  100  cnltmtsd;  the 
population  cannot  he  given,  as  it  is  included  in  liiat  of  the 
parishes  on  the  main  land  to  which  they  bdou. 

Kerrera,  or  Kervera :  greatest  leiwth,  4|  muet)  N.  by  E. 
to  S.  by  W. ;  greatest  bnwdth,  3  mile^ 

Seil ;  greatest  length,  4  milei,  N.  by  B.  to  S.  by  W. ; 
greatest  breadth,  2  nules. 

Easdale,  or  E;^8dill :  lii^iwnriftFw  under  a  mile :  ftmous 
for  its  slate  quarries. 

Luing:  gnBteitlei^ih,7nnIei,N.toS.;  greatest hnadth, 
1^  mile. 

Shuna :  greatest  kngtii,  2k  miles,  N.  to  S. ;  greatest 
hnadth*  1  mile*. 

Lnnn :  dimansions  about  or  under  a  mile. 

Seaiba:  greatest  length,  3  miles.  NX  to  S.W.;  greatest 
Iweadth,  H  miles. 

Jura:  greatest  length.  2S  miles,  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.; 
greatest  breadth,  8  miles;  proporticm  of  land  cultivated, 
7  parts  in  100;  population,  1312. 

Colonsa  and  Oronsa :  greatest  length,  10  miles,  NJ(.E. 
to  S.S.W. ;  greatest  brerath.  3  miles ;  proportion  ot  land 
euUivated,  two-flfths ;  population,  893. 

These  are  counted  as  one  island,  and  their  united  dimen- 
sions given,  as  the  channel  between  them  is  dry  at  tow 
water. 

Isla  or  Hay :  greatest  length,  26  miles.  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by 
W. ;  greatest  breadth,  21  miles ;  one-fourth  cultivated  or  in 
woods  or  pastures ;  population,  14,992. 

Gwha*  greatest  Isngth,  5  miles.  NJ.  to  S.W.;  greatest 
brea«h,  S  miles;  propntion  of  landin  cnlttvatiMi,  30  parts 
in  100;  population.  534 

Sanda  (a  snuJl  idand  near  tiia  souOMm  point,  or  Hull 
of  Cantire) :  greatest  length,  nearly  2  miles  N.E.  to  S.Vf. ; 
greatest  breach,  about  a  mile. 

Several  of  these  islands  deserve  flirther  notiee  for  their 
magnitude,  productions,  or  other  oircum stances.  [See  Iona, 
Isla,  Jura,  Holl,  and  Staff  a.} 

The  population  of  the  islands,  as  given  above,  amounts 
to  35,0S5 :  that  of  the  whole  shire,  at  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  101400,  leaving  66,335  for  the  main  land. 

Argyle  is  moantainous ;  and  presents  an  appearance 
more  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  tlun  to  the 
agriculturist.  The  barrenness  of  the  soil  uid  the  want  of 
cultivation  are  shown  by  the  scanty  popolation,  which 
amonnts  only  to  aboat  32  fx  every  square  mile  of  land  in 
the  shire,  or  I  for  every  3|  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Grammans.  are  the  most  mmed:  along  the  coast  the 
gnmna  is  in  general  lower  ana  more  level,  yet  particular 
mountuns  near  the  sea  rise  to  a  ^at  height,  and  are  in- 
deed amon^  the  Icrftiest  in  the  shire.  We  subjoin  a  table 
of  the  principal : — 

F««t. 

Cniaehan  Ben,  between  Loch  Btive  and  Loch  Awe  3669 
Benmore,  in  the  Isle  of  Hull  .  3168 

Cruacb  Lussa,  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Swin  (S)  3000 

Bedan  na  bean,  or  Sedan  amtmn,  N.  of  the  termi- 
nation of  Lake  Btive  .         (L)  2720 
Papa  of  Jura,  on  the  Isle  of  Jnra  2580 
Bnchael  Btive,  or  BuadiaBle,  N  JE,  of  the  extremity 

of  Loch  Btive  (L)  3537 

Ben  na  hua,  on  the  N.  side  of  Linnhe  Loch  .  85 IS 
Ben  Ima,  Ben  Arthur,  or  the  Cobkr,  at  the  extiemity 

of  Loch  LotW         .  •  .       (S)  2369 

Ben  Here,  in  Rum   -    .  .  2310 

*  TlmB ta  anothar  SIiBU  off  tbtseoast;  A.B.  of  Lbaon.  aadaSkoM  la 
Loeb  MokUrt.  batweea  Argfia  oad  lomiMM  aUm. 


Ben  ea  Tan.  S.  ttf  Looh  Sunart  2806 
SliaOacnl,  between  Loch  KiUisport  and  Loch^ne  (S)  8838 
Crock  Hoy,  in  Cantiie  .  (L)  8036 

OrevaU  in  the  Isle  of  Run  .  1800 

Ben  Tuirck,  in  Cantire  .  .  1915 

Ben  Vam,  in  Isla  .  .  1500 

IsleofScarba  .  .  .  1500 

Ben  Ronastill.  in  Isla  .  .  .  1050 

Isleof  Canna  .  .  .  810 

Ben  Tartevil.  in  Isla  .  .  .762 

Cli£&  near  the  Hull  of  Oe,  in  Isla  .  750 

IsleofHuck  .  .  .600 

Ben  Oe,  in  Isla  ...  546 

Isle  of  Sanda,  near  Hull  of  Cantire         .        ,  300 

The  above,  where  they  have  no  distinctive  mark,  are  fsom 
the  Afap  qf  Scotland  puUished  by  the  Society  for  diffusing 
Useful  Knowledge :  tbosemarked(S)are  from  the  Awendix 
to  the  General  Report  qf  Seotttmil,  drawn  up  wMer  the 
direction  of  Sir  JohnSincUir  (1814);  and  those  marked  (D 
from  a  table  of  heights  given  witii  Lax^lands'  Map  qf  Ar- 
gyte$hire  (1801). 

The  <diief  rivers  in  the  county  are.  the  Urohay,  which  rises 
in  the  (rrampians  and  flows  into  Loich  Awe,  an  inland  lake 
Iving  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  Loch  Fyne ;  and  the 
Awe,  which  serves  to  txmnect  Loch  Awe  with  Loch  Etive, 
and  through  it  with  the  sea.  The  basin  of  these  streams  is 
estimated  at  250  square  miles.  Streams  of  smaller  import- 
ance are  numerous,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  would  lead 
ns  to  expect.  There  are  no  large  inland  lakes  cxoept  Looh 
Awe  jnst  mentioned,  whieh  is  about  34  miles  haw  ftom 
N.E.  to  S.Wm  and  ftom  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  and  a  ludf 
braai  It  is  thiddy  studded  with  small  green  islets,  and 
snrrounded  with  picturesijue  scenery  of  woodb  and  motmtaina 

Ai^leshire  is  divided  mto  six  districts :  1 .  Hull,  including 
the  island  of  that  name,  and  its  dependent  isles,  with  Canna. 
Rum,  Huck,  Coll,  Tiree,  and  Airdnamurchan,  Sunart,  Ard- 
gower  and  Horvem,  N.W.  of  the  Linnhe  Looh,  whidi  sepa- 
rates these  divisions  from  the  rest  of  Ai^leshire :  2.  Lorn,  a 
large  division,  comprehending  the  subordinate  districts  of 
Appin,  Benederaloch.  and  Muchum ;  with  Glen  Urchay  or 
GlenoTchy,  Glen  Etive,  and  Glen  Co ;  the  island  of  Lismore 
and  tliose  grouped  ti^^her,  as  the  islands  of  Lorn :  3.  Ai^yle 
proper,  or  Inveraiy ;  separ^ed  from  Lorn  by  Loch  Helfbrt, 
Loch  Avich  (which  is  united  by  a  channel  with  Loch  Awe), 
and  Loch  Awe.  and  by  a  liiw  dnwn  S.E.  ftom  the  last 
mentioned  lake  to  the  eastern  flmitier  of  the  ooun^:  4. 
Cowal,  imdnding  the  district  S.E.  of  Loch  Fyne :  5.  Cantire 
or  Kintvre  (indndii^  KilUalate),  a  long  peninsula,  formed 
by  Loch  Killisport,  the  oeean,  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan 
(which  is  the  strait  between  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  the  main- 
land), andLooh  Fyne ;  the  Island  of  Gigha  is  joined  to  and 
fbrms  part  of  Cantire :  6.  lala  or  Hay.  including  the  islands 
of  isla,  Jura,  Colonsa.  and  Onaisa,  with  a  nnsiU  part  of  the 
continent  between  Argyle  and  Ciantire.  Knapdale  is  divided 
between  districts  5  and  6. 

With  respect  to  the  geology  of  Argyleshire,  granite  forms 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  mountain  masses  which 
stretch  from  the  river  Awe,  NJE.  into  Perth  and  Inverness 
shires ;  it  also  extends  ahmg  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  linnhe 
Lodi  in  tiie  districts  of  Horvem  and  Snnart  Hiea-sfaUe 
predominatoB  in  neuly  every  other  part  of  tin  mainland, 
togetlwr  with  the  islands  of  Isla,  Jura.  ColoDsa.  Orwisa,  Cdl, 
Tuee,  and  the  south  part  of  Hull.  It  ccawtitutra  the  mass 
of  tiw  Crrampians  (winch  form  the  E.  borda-  of  tba  oonnty) 
and  of  the  mountains  of  Cantire.  Fleets  trap  prevails  in 
Canna,  Rum,  and  the  nOrth  side  of  Hull ;  in  some  districts, 
of  no  great  extent,  along  the  coast  of  Airdnamurchan  and 
Horvem ;  and  in  the  neighbourtiood  of  Campbeltown  in 
C!antire.  A  small  extent  in  the  last  mentioned  neighbour- 
hood LI  occupied  by  the  coal  fbrmation  and  the  rocks  con- 
nected with  it,  heing  perhaps  part  of  the  great  coal-field  of 
Scotland,  and  serving  as  a  link  between  that  and  the  coal 
fcnmation  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  cdomnar  basalt 
wUl  be  notioed  under  the  head  of  Staffa. 

Tim  minerals  which  are  turned  to  eoonmnieal  purposes 
are  numerous.  There  are  lead-mines  in  aevraal  places,  as 
at  Strontian  near  the  extiemity  of  Loeh  Sunart ;  at  Tyi^ 
drum  aa  the  bwder  of  Argy and  Perth  shires ,  and  in 
the  islands  IsU  and  Coll.  Copper  was  obtained  fttan  a 
mine  in  Kilmartin  in  the  district  of  Ai^le,  but  the  mine 
is  no  longer  worked.  A  vein  is,  however,  worked  in  the 
island  of  Isla.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campbeltown.    There  are-  seams  of  coal  also  in  Hull, 
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tet  not  mflMnt  to  defray  Oe  ezpanw  of  working  th«iii: 
Mat  ii  tiw  oommon  IM.  wteept  at  Invenu^  and  Camp- 
Mtown,  and  at  nnflemen's  nouMk  on  the  ooait  Tne 
ilate-quuiies  of  Easdala  island  hare  been  amon^  thfi 
most  considerable  in  Britain;  and  there  are  quames  at 
BaUelulish  or  Balahulish  in  Appin  in  Lorn.  In  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Qtneral  Report  Q/'iSc!Olfand(1814),the  yeariy 
produce  of  the  quarriefl  in  Easdale  and  the  other  Islands  of 
Argyleihiie  is  stated  at  5,000,000  slates :  and  the  produce  of 
Hiose  at  Bidaclulish  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the 
lame  county,  at  3.000,000.  Hafble  is  procored  in  several 
places,  of  TariouB  quali^  and  oolour :  among  the  most  beau- 
tiJhil  specimens  is  that  of  the  island  of  Tirree,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  takes  a  good  poUsh.  Limestone  is  abundant  in 
moat  parti  of  the  conn^.  The  gnuiits  quarried  near  In- 
Terary  takes  ai  line  a  puiah  aa  marttle ;  and  the  UtpU  oUari* 
(a  kind  of  nnaeeoua  slate),  irlth  which  the  Duke  of  Aj^le'a 
eastle  at  that  plaea  is  buil^  is  one  of  the  bandsoniMt  of  the 
building-stones  found  within  the  borders.  The  earth  stron- 
tian  takes  its  name  from  the  place  so  called  near  Loch 
Sunart,  where  it  was  found  and  first  analvaed.  In  Glenorchy 
in  Lorn,  specimens  of  cobalt  are  fonnd ;  and  the  coasts  of 
Cantire  towards  the  south  end,  and  .of  the  isle  of  Colonsa, 
abound  with  coraL 

Argyleshire  has  a  very  variable  and  moitt  climate,  bat 
frmn  Its  situahon  on  the  coast,  and  from  die  numMrons  inleta 
of  the  sea  by  which  it  is  so  deeply  indented,  the  temperature 
li  ndld.  Frost  seldom  oontinaes  long  on  Uie  tea-coast,  and 
snow  rarely  lies  more  ^an  two  at  three  dns  at  a  time. 
Iddew.  bhght,  and  hoai^ftoat  seldom  do  muob  injury  to  the 
husbandman.  Hm  north-eastern  parts,  bordering  on  the 
Grampians,  ham  a  colder  climate ;  though  even  there  the 
valleya,  sheltered  Inr  the  snmunding  heights,  are  mMwt  ao 
wAA  nor  so  uncomfortable  as  might  be  expected. 

The  IkrmeTB  of  this  oonnty  direct  their  attentim  ebieflT 
to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  ftrading  of  sheep,  for  whion 
the  reugh  and  mountunons  character  of  the  aurfkce  is 
better  adapted  than  for  tillage.  There  is,  indeed,  a  oonsi* 
derable  quantity  of  arable  and  improveaUa  ground  in  the 
valee  internwrsed  among  the  mountains,  and  along  the 
margin  of  toe  streams  which  wind  through  them,  but  the 
chief  proportion  of  arable  land  is  on  the  ooaat  The  soil 
varies  materially :  by  the  rivers  and  tiy  tlie  sea  tiiaie  is 
a  light  loam,  mixed  with  sand  or  navel,  on  a  olay  or  grar 
Telly  bottom,  while  on  the  sidesof  the  hills  there  is  a  light 
gravelly  soil.  Sometimet  the  soil  of  the  lower  gmmds  has 
a  mixture  of  day,  and  sometimes  of  moss.  Iiie  pasture 
nounds  diflisr  muoh,  and  the  dUhrence  Is  manifested  by 
the  pnduce ;  in  one  place  tlwvt  is  sweet  fine  grass ;  in 
anottwr,  eoarse  grass  and  rualiaa.  Moes  and  maiafaes 
occupy  a  part  of  the  flat  grounds;  and  heath  covers  a 
lam  portion  both  of  the  huls  and  flats.  The  tops  of  the 
hi^est  hilli  are  usually  quite  batveru 

The  fkrmers  (with  the  exception  of  the  tacksmen,  a  kind 
of  intermediate  class  between  the  land-owners  and  the  great 
body  of  the  formers),  owing  to  the  small  sire  of  their  fhrnis, 
the  short  terms  of  thdr  leases,  and  then:  want  of  oi^ital,  are  tn 
a  dependent  and  even  depressed  state,  llin  exeal  in  rear- 
ing uve  stoek,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  ^  diaaassa  of  their 
eattto ;  but  are  regarded  as  daflaent  in  mieral  iodnstty 
and  skin,  wedded  to  old  customs,  and  nnwming  and  unable 
to  promote  improvements.  The  principal  kinds  «rf  grain 
raised  are  oats,  and  bear  or  big,  a  species  of  barley  much 
used  in  distilling.  Wheat  and  rye  are  cultivated  in  Cantire, 
though  to  a  small  extent.  Peas  and  beans  are  grown,  but 
not  to  any  large  amount ;  and  flax  is  raised  fbr  nmily  use. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  extensively,  and  serve  as  a  staple 
article  of  ftod  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  population. 
Turnips,  eabbagas,  kail,  and  the  artificial  grasses,  are  little 
attended  to,  except  in  Cantire,  and  there  not  to  any  ootui- 
derable  extent  As  late  as  the  commencement  of  uie  pre* 
sent  century,  the  old  custom  of  ploufdiing  with  fou  horses 
abreast,  the  driver  walking  benre  viein  backwards,  was 
kept  up  in  many  parts ;  but  as  it  was  then  yiMing  to  im- 
praved  madiodB,  it  is  inobably  now  nearly  or  qmte  done 
awi^.  Theiutation  of  crape  isnotw^UDderstDod;  grain 
«ops  are  raised  with  little  interruption,  on  the  same  ground, 
till  it  is  exhausted.  (Smith's  GentnU  Vino  t^the  Agri- 
culture t^fArf^ffUt  1 798.)  Although  there  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  meadow-land,  the  quantity  of  hay  made  is  not 
great.  It  is  usually  cut  in  August ;  the  artiAcial  grasses 
in  July.  The  bear  harvest  begbis  in  general  In  the  middle 
of  August*  and  in  fbUowad  ^^harveau  (tf  oats  <|aiddle 


of  Bepteinber),  beans,  peas,  and  potatoes,  in  MMeairfOR. 
The  inhabitants,  even  tlie  poorest,  have  nsnslly  nrdena 
attaohed  to  thmr  houses,  but  mey  are  neltharwell  euimted, 
nor  ia  tb^  produce  much  vaiied.  The  general  fcod  of  the 
people  is  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Of  oatmeal  a  eonsideimUe 
quantity  is  imporM. 

The  extent  of  wood  land  in  Argyleshire  has  been  very 
diObrently  estimated.  Dr.  Smith  {Qeneral  View  of  the 
AgricttUwe  cf  Argyle)  gives  SO.OOO  acres  for  the  natural 
woods :  and  the  ^antanons  'of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
others  are  estimated  at  about  4000  more ;  to  whuh  SOM 
acres  may  be  added  for  the  wood  of  the  islands.  The  sear- 
ci^  of  wood  is  severely  felt  in  many  places.  In  ftrmer 
ages  a  great  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  it 

Thecattie  of  this  district  eonslitute  one  of  the  ohfaf  arlidts 
of  export.  They  are  of  flw  west  Highland  teeed,  and  ai* 
rearea  for  the  souflutn  muket,  when  &iy  arejmfenred  to 
almost  any  otiien.  Being  ct  small  nte,  and oihardy  con- 
stitution, they  can  besr  to  be  driven  to  distant  markets* 
which  is  an  impwtant  consideration.  Their  mtlk  is  rich, 
but  small  in  quantity.  In  Cantire,  the  dairy  is  the  chief 
object  of  attention ;  and  both  butter  and  cheese  are  made 
beyond  the  wants  of  the  distriot  The  sheep  oeonpy,  in 
many  places,  the  high  grounds,  where  they  have  been 
substituted  with  great  advantage  for  black  cattle.  They 
are  chiefly  of  the  linten  or  blaok-feeed  Und,  having  in 
a  great  measure  driven  out  the  small  white-faced  breed, 
whwh  is  supposed  to  have  been  6i»  earliest  intioduoed  into 
Scotland,  ana  which  many  have  thought  cap^Ae  of  beii^ 
so  fitf  improved  as  to  bsMnne  a  very  suitans  ston^  The 
boffsea  are  of  vaiioua,  but  on  the  wlude  of  inlbrier,  tanoda. 
Since  the  introduction  of  sheep,  less  attentiou  has  been  paid 
to  rearing  them.  Swine  wen  totwvAy  Urn  in  nonW, 
die  Highlanders  having  a  prejudice  against  them ;  but  tb^f 
are  increasing.  Goats  are  few ;  poultry  and  pigeons  not 
numerous.  In  tlM  islands,  black  cattie  are  reued  man 
than  sheep.   From  Isla  horses  are  exported  to  Indand. 

Wfld  animals  are  numerous  in  the  rugged  districts  to  the 
N.E.  Roes  and  red  deer  are  abundant  in  several  parts ; 
also  grouse,  ptannagans,  and  blaA  cocks.  The  ea^ 
occupies  Uie  bare  rugged  summit  of  the  rocks.  Rakbdi 
and  a  flnr  hares  an  found  in  aeme  of  the  islands. 

The  manufeotuM  of  diis  oonnty  an  tuuBpottant  The 
woollen  manufectun  waa  estabhshed  at  Inverary.  and 
carried  on  ftr  many  yeara  under  dw  ps^nuan  of  the  Didw 
of  Argute,  but  it  does  Mrt  seen  to  have  flourished,  and  baa 

even  up  for  some  time.  The  cotton  manufaeton  haa 
but  little  ground ;  whatever  is  carried  on  is  about 
sltown.  A  more  tmpnrtant  branch  of  induatry  is  tho 
herring,  cod,  and  ling  fishery,  though  these  might  be  ptoee 
ontad  with  greater  diligence  and  spirit  Intheyeanl839-30. 
at  the  two  sti4i<HU,  Inverarf  and  C^pbritown,  366  vessela 
and  798  men  wero  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry,  be- 
sides various  workmen  as  ourers.  coopers,  labourers. 
who  made  up  the  total  number  of  1320.  The  quantity  of 
fish  on  the  coast  and  around  the  islands  is  very  great,  and 
the  herrings  of  Loch  Fyne  are  well  known.  The  aalmtm  of 
Look  Awe  a»  nmariwbly  good,  and  die  trout  pcrbm 
unrivalled,  being  of  all  slies;  up  to  30  Ibi.  weidbt.  Tm 
qnsntity  of  kehi  nude  on  tlw  coast  and  on  the  iauDds  was 
opnsiderable ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  dn^  on  finmgn 
barilla  has  much  diminished  the  demand  for  it 

lar^  sums  of  publie  money  have  been  applied  to  making 
roads  m  this  county,  together  with  other  sums  raised  1^ 
eounty  assessments.  Iro  main  road  from  the  Lowlsnw 
enters  the  county  by  Glencro  and  Caimdhu,  at  the  bead  of 
Loch  Fyne ;  that  from  Perthshin,  by  Dalmally.  near  th* 
N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe ;  and  that  from  the  north  Highlands 
<noases  Loch  Leven  at  Balaclulish,  or  Balahulish  fenj,  and 
Loch  Eil  at  Carton  fenr.  Two  canals,  the  Caledmian 
Canal  (runaing  through  the  great  valley  of  Scotland  fknn 
Murray  Frith  to  Linnhe  Lwb).  and  the  Crinan  Canal 
(from  Loch  Crinan  to  Loeh  Fyne).  bdong  to  AxK^eililn; 
the  formw  partially  and  in  a  small  degne*  llie  latSsr  an- 
tird^;  but  the  traffic  on  these  eanalattho^bniuefainevsaaad 
by  die  intraductioD  of  steato-navigation,  is  not  oobubob- 
surate  with  the  outlay.  Nothing,  however,  has  grven  a 
greater  impulse  te  agiioultaire  and  indusliy  m  Ai^lealure 
than  the  extension  of  steam-navigation  of  late  yeara.  By 
means  oS  it,  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  county  an  btoogbt 
into  communication  with  one  another;  and  with  Glasgow,  to 
which  they  can  now  send  their  stook^ftikljnodttAk^widi  tha 
certainty  of  finding  a  goodjnaeketv  vjiCTDp^l^ 
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AfgjrlMhin  «antaiiu  few  towns.  Inrtnrf,  on  Looh  Fyno, 
JB  Aigyle  proper  (populatian  in  1891,  HIT).  ittlMoountj 
town.  Md  a  nrral  burgh ;  Campbeltown,  in  Gantir«  (popula- 
tion 4869),  it  alio  a  royal  burgh.  [See  Intsukt  and 
Cahfbiltown.]  Oban,  perhaps  the  next  place  in  impott- 
•noB,  is  on  the  coast  of  Lam,  naariy  <^p08ite  ttie  island  of 
Kerrera.  Thwe  an  no  weeklv  markets  in  the  shire ;  but 
ttghteen  feirs  tu  the  sale  of  lu»ae^  oows,  ooarse  oloths, 
^m,fte.are  h^  during  the  year  at  Tsrious  places  (Smith's 
Survey,  &c)  The  population  of  the  whf4e  oounty  was,  in 
1S31,  101,400,  as  already  stated.  It  has  inemsed  in  the 
iait  twm^  yean,  notwwutaikdiiw  tha  paitial  dtpopulatlon 
hmn  the  eoBWcKdstfaHi  oi  sanUer  noldiDga  into  large  sheep 
ftnuu 

The  eouQtr  returns  one  namber  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  ue  burriis  of  Inwvy.  Oban,  and  Campbel- 
town* vnitQ  witti  Ayr  vad  Irvint  (Ayrddft)  to  rotnm 
■nothar. 

The  chief  landed  proprietor  is  the  Puke  of  Argyle,  whose 
dranains  and  influenee  were  formerly  such  that  he  oould 
Ining  SOOO  to  4000  men  into  the  fl^d ;  and  the  name  of 
Campbell,  that  <^  the  duosl  frwily,  is  by  far  the  most  pre- 
valent The  marquises  of  Tweeddals  and  Breadalbane 
hare  also  jHoperty  in  the  oounty.  The  latter  is  a  branch 
of  the  Campbell  funily. 

The  popnlttiQii  rolnms  1831  oontsitt  the  names  of  flfty 
pnrishiB  m  tha  mainland  and  isloa,  but  we  have  no  infor- 
wrtiim  «f  the  iinairi»r  «f  bsnefloea.  The  neat  extent  of 
some  of  the  parishes  has  led  to  the  ereotion  of  new  churches 
aad  msnses  (parsonage  houses)  by  the  '  oommisuonen  &r 
building  <^unhee  in  the  Highlands  (tf  Scotland.'  Sleren 
obnrohes  have  been  built,  all  exoept  one,  with  a  manse ; 
and  three  manses  ereoted  whwe  ohurches  were  previously 
in  wustHwe.  or  have  been  built  by  private  individuals.  Of 
these  eleven  churches,  six  are  in  the  islands  of  Mull,  Isla, 
Ulva.  and  Iwa.  A^le  gives  name  to  a  synod,  whioh  has 
jwiidiotion  over  a^  «be  parishes  of  the  ooon^,  except  one, 
and  over  the  shire  of  Bute.  In  the  territory  uus  sulgect  to 
the  synod  there  were,  in  ISll,  five  ^esbyteiies,  and  thirty- 
nine  eeelesiistieal  psikbes,  inth  fertT^ooe  demrmao :  but 
Ihenambsr  of  tfao  latter  is  now  of  oonxsemnutisoiaased. 
Then  are  soma  eadnlios  in  tbs  islands. 

Azgylesbiia  etrntains  many  anti(|uities.  The  eoderiastioal 
ndna  in  lona  will  be  mentioned  in  our  notioe  of  that  islsnd. 
There  are  in  Otonsa  the  renuuns  of  a  Cistertian  priory, 
WW  criT  the  finest  religious  antiquities  of  the  HebrUes,  efter 
tiioee  of  fona.  Of  antient  castles,  may  be  mentioned  Dun- 
etaflhage,  at  the  entrance  of  Loch  Btive,  a  square  building 
in  a  ruinous  state,  with  round  towers  at  three  of  the  oomers, 
having  an  old  chapel  of  elegant  workmanship^  near  it ; 
Aidterinish  or  Ardtomish,  on  the  sound  of  Mull ;  Skipnish 
io  Gantire,  Kilohum  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Awe,  and 
others;  Inversry  oastie  will  be  mentioned  in  the  article 
ItfTHAnv.  There  are  in  diifoent  places  of  the  coast  old 
'Dona*  OK  Deoiab  fiicts.  DniidiBal  oiinles,  more  at  less 
eemidete,  and  oaims,  are  to  be  seen  in  diftrent  parts.  Of 
■abual  Gurioutias,  besides  Stalb  with  its  basalbo  oolumna 
and  oave  [see  Stafva],  may  be  noticed  some  singular 
aavenis  in  the  parishes  of  liOohpOt^le-head  and  Strachur, 
both  in  CowaL 

After  imdergoing  a  variety  of  political  changes,  we  find, 
.  n  the  middle  ages,  the  territory  of  Argyle  subject  to  thanes, 
powerful  and  in  hct  independent.    The  lordship  of  Ar^ 

Sis,  with  Mull  and  the  islands  north  of  it,  were  subject  to 
»  H'Dougals  of  larni  Isla,  Cantiie,  and  the  southern 
islands  to  the  M'Donalds,  known  by  the  style  of  ■  Lords  of 
the  Isles,*  or  '  Earls  of  Ross,*  Toe  nominal  allegiance  of 
these  Isst  to  the  kings  of  Scotland  was  unsteady ;  but  their 
power  was  broken  in  the  reign  of  James  IIL,  towards  the 
wtter  part  of  the  9fteenth  century.  The  acquisition 
Lorn  hr  the  Stuart  family,  by  marriage,  and  the  erection  of 
the  earldom  Argyls  in  fkvour  of  the  Campbdls  of  Loch 
Awe^  weakened  their  sway  still  further,  and  produced  the 
diminution,  and  at  last  the  annihilation  of  it.  In  1S14  the 
H*I>Mialds  rose  in  insurrection  to  oppose  the  grant  of  Can- 
tire  to  the  Earl  of  Ar)fvle  and  his  relations,  but  the  pawer 
of  the  Campbells  prevailed.  In  1 748  all  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament,  and  cinlJzation 
has  subsequently  made  great  advances. 

The  Gaelic  language  still  predominates  in  Argyle ;  but 
in  laverary,  though  in  the  Highlands,  English  Is  as  much 
apokm  as  QaeUo.  (Smith's  Oeimal  View  <tf  tKe  Agrimlr 
$wr$  qfJrg^  1798 ;  OtnmU  Hepott  ef  ScoUamtf  drawn 


up  under  the  dheetioQ  of  Sir  John  Sioalair,  2014 ;  AHUii* 
mmtttry  P<mre;  Pennant'i  Tbur  w  Scotland,  1774;  ai^ 
Vouage  to  the  BtMdM.) 

ARaVLB,  a  subdivision  of  the  eoonty  so  ealled.  [Sea 
AsoYLi,  SBiae  or] 

ARGYLE.  DUKES  AND  HARQUI8  OF.  [See 
Campbili..] 

AR6YR0  (or  ARGHIRO^  CASTRO,  sn  important 
town  in  the  ii^and  pvt  of  Albania,  in  European  Turkey. 
It  is  in  the  fertile  vslley  or  district  of  Deiopul,  a  name 
which  appears  to  be  sometimes  applied  to  the  town  itself 
and  to  the  rivei  whioh  watm  dte  nUey. 

Aigyro  Castro  is  built  upon  the  dedrri^  of  tha  moun- 
tains whioh  oiolose  the  valley  on  the  south-west  nde. 
and  is  not  ftt  from  the  river  already  mentioned,  to  which 
it  f^n  name,  and  whioh  is  a  branch  of  the  Vooissa.  or 
Bojiessa.  [See  Albania.]  Several  deep  ravines  apprmeh 
each  other  at  this  spoti  ana  the  houses  crown  the  summits 
of  the  steep  and  narrow  ridges  which  separate  them.  Upon 
three  of  these  ridges  the  greatest  part  of  tiie  town  is  plarad. 
The  central  ridge  is  surmounted  by  the  casUe  built  by  Ali 
Pasha,  which  is  of  great  extent,  and,  with  reference  to 
Turki^  warfare,  strong.  The  included  area  of  the  oastle, 
owing  to  the  form  oi^ the  ridge  on  which  it  stands,  is  very 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  walls,  diough  thick,  were  built  in 
too  great  haste,  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  high  and 
sted]^  but  appears  to  Iw  commanded  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bounng  heQffats  on  which  parts  of  the  town  an  dtuated, 
AU  enoted  a  soaglio,  w  palaee,  wiUun  this  castle^  and  there 
an  also  a  mosque,  bairacks  fat  5000  troops,  and  sub- 
terranean magasines  of  ammunition  and  provi^cms,  Water 
is  brought  to  the  town  generally,  and  also  to  the  castle,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  by  an  aqueduct. 

The  situation  of  the  town  renders  the  streets  so  steep, 
that  horsemen  must  dismount  in  order  to  proceed  with 
safe^,  but  it  gives  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  place, 
which  is  increased  by  the  size  of  some  of  the  Turkish 
houses.  The  sides  of  the  chasms,  or  ravines,  are  lined  with 
houses  interming^  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  gardens;  but 
the  mountain  torrents,  whioh,  aftw  the  msilting  of  the  snows, 
sweep  through  these  ravines,  sometimes  oooasiim  fearAil  de- 
vastation. 

The  houses  were  estimated,  when  Dr.  Holland  visited  the 

town  in  1813.  at  4000,  and  the  inhabitants  at  20,000; 
which  affrees  with  the  estimate  of  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  who 
travelled  in  the  country,  though  he  did  not  visit  the  town 
itself,  about  three  years  and  a  half  before.  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  visited  Argyro  Castro  about  the  same  time  as  Dr. 
Holland,  says,  the  inhabitants  were  computed  at  about 
15,000.  Ttw  trade  of  the  town,  which,  before  its  reduction 
by  Ali  Pasba,  was  the  principal  depdt  fbr  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  district,  appears  to  have  been  considerable. 
M.  Balbl  states  the  population  very  vaguely  at  4000  to 
9000 

The  distance  of  this  town  from  Joannina  is  eompnted  at 
fifty  miles  by  Dr.  Holland,  and  by  Mr.  Hughes  at  twenty 
hours'  journey  N.  W.  Mr.  Hughes  states,  Uiat  it  is  not  on 
the  site  of  the  antient  town,  which  had  successively  the 
names  of  Phanote,  Hadrianopolis  *,  or  Justinianopolis. 

Previous  to  the  winter  of  181 1-1812,  Argyro  Castro  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence.  Hie 
chief  power  had  be6n  divided,  as  in  many  towns  in  Albania, 
among  the  principal  &milies.  Ali  Pasba  attacked  it  in 
vain,  till  the  time  above  mentioned.  About  that  period,  he 
contrived  to  inveigle  away  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  seized  many  of  the  merchants  who 
were  scattered  about  the  country.  The  chiefb  of  this  and 
some  neighbouring  parts  assembled  their  Ibroas  to  oppose 
trim,  but  were  delmed  near  Delvine,  another  Albanian 
town  some  mileo  to  the  south.  Amte  Castro  soon  after- 
wards  snnendered,  and  Ali  buQt  the  nwtress  noticed  above. 
When  be  was  attacked  by  the  ftroes  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
this  strong  hold  was  given  up  to  the  Turks  by  his  son 
Mouctar,  who  deserted  nim  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Argyro  Castro  are  Turks  or  Alba- 
niani,  who  pronss  the  Mohammedan  religion.  The  number 
of  Greek  families  is  very  small :  they  have  a  bishop,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  courtesy  and  agreeable  manner  to 
strangers.  (Hobhouse's,  Holland's, andHughea's  Tnweie ; 
Leake's  Raearehee  in  Greece.) 

A'RIA,  the  name  tt  a  provinoe  of  the  auhent  Peteian 
emigre.  It  fatmad  part  of  Ibe  country  at  Ariana,  or  Iran. 
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and  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Tapuri,  Mu^ana,  and 
Bactriana.  in  the  east  upon  the  Paropamisads,  and  in  the 
south  and  west  upon  DrangiaDa,  Karmania,  and  Parlhia. 
Its  situation  cotresponds  to  tiiet  of  the  modern  Sejestan  and 
the  southern  part  of  Khorasan.  Strabo  (zi.  e.  10)  calls 
Alia  and  Margiana  the  heat  pronnoea  of  fliis  part  of  the 
earth.  Thm  are,  he  aan,  vatered  br  the  riTers  Arioa  and 
Ma^oi.  The  ftHmer  uthese,  caHed  alio  Arias,  Areiost  or 
Anunos,  is  described  by  Airian  0t.  c.  6)  as  a  river  not 
less  than  the  Peneios  of  Thessalla,  yet  losing  itself  in  the 
ftround.  This  account  answers  to  the  present  Heri-Rud. 
The  Mu-gos  is  supposed  to  be  the  modem  Murgh-ab. 

The  remark  of  Strabo,  that  Aria  is  2600  sta^  in  length 
and  300  in  breadth,  can  be  understood  only  as  applying  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  prorince,  probably  the  vaUey  of  the 
river  Arius,  which  seems  to  have  been  early  celebrated  for 
its  fertility. 

Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  country  of  Aria,  but  he 
enumerates  the  Arii  ('ApcuM)  as  constituting,  together  with 
the  Parthi,  the  Chorasmii,  and  the  S(^di,  the  sixteenth  of 
the  twentfr  satrwiea  into  which  Darius  divided  the  ^-sian 
eminre.  (Herod,  iii.  e.  93.)  The  antient  name  of  theHedi 
was  Arii  ('Afioi).  (Herod,  vii.  62.)  Lassen  (JfkluesAe 
BOHotMt,  vol.  ui.  p.  7 1 )  supposes  the  .name  of  tlw  Arii  to  be 
etymoh»ical1y  identical  with  theword^r^  by  which  the  fol- 
lowers m  the  Brahmanic  religion  are  designated  in  Sanscrit. 

The  importance  of  Aria,  and  the  advantages  which  its 
situation  affords  to  commerce,  could  not  be  attested  by 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
here  founded  a  town,  named  Alexandria  Aridn  (Alexandria 
of  the  Arii).  The  situation  of  this  town  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine, in  consequence  of  the  discrepant  statements  con- 
cerning it  found  in  antient  authors.  Ptolemy  {Geo^.  vi. 
1 7)  pluses  Alexandria  near  the  lake  Arius,  and  conformably 
to  this  information  D'Anville  fixed  its  position  at  a  place 
now  named  Corra.  on  the  western  side  m  the  lake  Zrarah. 
Pliny  {Hiti.  Nat.  vL  23)  says,  that  Alexandria  AriOn  was 
washed  by  Uie  river  Arius ;  and  if  we  take  tiiia  Arina  to  be 
the  present  Heri-Rud.  the  positwn  of  Alexandria  will  answer 
tlut  oF  the  present  Herat  Besides  the  pcqpular  belief  now 
prevalent  in  the  East,  which  is  in  hxtmr  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
also  supported  by  Eratosthenes'  statement  of  the  distance  of 
Alexandria  Aii&n  from  Baktra  =  3870  stadia,  and  fh>m  the 
Caspin  ^Ise  =  6400  stadia  (Strabo,  xi.  c.  8),  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  assumption  that 
Alexandria  was  near  the  lake  Zerrah.  (See  St.  Croix,  Ex- 
amm  Critique  des  Historims  d Alexandre,  p.  892,  &c.) 
Mannert,  who  takes  the  river  Arius  to  be  the  present  Ferrah- 
Rud,  supposes  the  present  village  of  Pulki,  at  the  south- 
eastern turn  of  the  nver  EUrmend,  to  answer  the  situation 
of  Alexandria. 

The  capital  of  the  Aiii.  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  was  Arctoana :  thus  the  name  is  written  in  the 
best  (the  Florentine)  MS.  ctf  Arrian ;  others  ^xn  Artacoana ; 
Mannert  prefen  Arlacauan,  oi  Artaeabane,  from  Pliny  and 
Isidor.  It  must  have  been  BtuatedconsideraUy  to  the  north, 
as  Alexander  was  able  to  reach  it  within  two  days  from  his 
march  against  Baktra  f  Arrian,  iii.  25).  Ptolemy  places  it 
at  no  great  distance  from  Alexandria;  and  Mannert,  as- 
suming the  southern  position  of  the  latter  town,  seems  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  antient  town, 
discovered  by  Christie,  at  Dushak,  near  the  river  Hirmend, 
are  those  of  Arctoana.   [See  Akiana.] 

A'RIA,  in  music  (Ital.  air).   [See  Air.] 

ARIA^A  is  the  general  appellation  given  by  antient 
authors,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  those  countries  which  form  the  hiah- 
land  of  Persia.  AecordingtoEratosthenes  (quoted  b^  Strabo, 
p.  733,  Cafadub.:  toOL  iii.  p.  310.  ediL  Tauchn.),  Ariana  was 
twunded  on  the  north  by  the  Paropemisus  mountains  and 
their  western  continuation  as  far  as  the  Caspiss  P>'1» ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Great  Sea  (the  Indian  Ocean) ;  on  the 
oast  by  the  river  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  chain  of 
hills  which  separate  Parthyene  from  Media,  and  Karma- 
nia from  Faraitakene  and  Persis.  Its  shape  is  by  Strabo 
(I.  c,  p.  304,  305)  compared  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the 
dimensions  of  which,  reckoned  from  the  mouths  of  die  Indus 
to  the  Paropamisus,  he  estimates  at  12,000  or  13,000  stadia; 
and  in  a  straight  line  from  the  upper  Indus  to  the  Caspis 
Fyln,  on  the  authority  of  Erasto&thenes,  at  ]4,UO0  stadia 
(Strabo,  i.  c.  4,  torn.  i.  p.  101,  edit.  Tauchn.)  ;  the  (ength  of 
the  southern  sea-coast  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  stated  at  1 2,900  stadia 


(Strabo,  XV.  c.  2,  ton.  iii.  p.  305).  The  total  of  the  distanees 
on  a  road  from  the  Gaspin  Pylaa  by  way  of  Hekatompyka, 
Alexandria  in  Aria,  Prophthasia,  Arachoti  (the  town),  and 
Ortospana,  to  the  confines  of  India,  is  in  one  passage  of 
Strabo  (xi.  o.  8,  torn.  ii.  p.  434, 43a)reported, on  the  autbixi^ 
of  Eratosthenes,  to  be  lifiOO  stadia,  m  auotiier  pasaage  (xv. 
e.2,  torn. iit  p. 310),  (mtbeBame  authority, 15,300:  tba 
laCtor  appean  more  eoireot,  aa  it  appraraea  ueuef  to  ti» 
■um  of  the  single  distaiwei  ennmmted  wlaeh  amopiite  to 
no  more  than  15,210  stadia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  724:  t  iii  p.  3)1),  that  the  name 
Ariana  is  sometimes  used  so  aa  to  extend  beyond  the  iiniiti 
above  assigned  to  it,  and  to  comprehend  part  of  the  Pcn» 
and  Hedi,  and,  towards  the  norih,  part  m  the  Bactn  wai 
Sogdiani ;  *  for  these,'  says  he, '  have  very  nearly  tha  aame 
language  (as  tiiat  spoken  in  Ariana.)' 

The  countries  properly  belonging  to  Ariana  are,  ao- 
cotding  to  Strabo,  in  the  east,  the  Faropamisadv,  the 
Arachoti,  and  Gedroseni  along  the  Indus,  proceeding  from 
nonh  to  south;  the  Dransie  towards  the  west  of  the 
Araehoti  and  Gedroseni;  ute  Arii  towards  the  weat  of 
the  Paropamisadm,  but  extending  conrideiablr  to  the 
west  and  aonth,  so  aa  nmriy  to  eneompau  the  Dtwtge ; 
the  Fardiyni  west  of  the  Arii,  towards  the  Caspiae  Fylv; 
and  Karmania  to  the  south  of  the  Parthysei.  It  is  obaorved 
by  Mannert,  Geogrt^ie  der  Oriechen  und  Romer,  toL  v. 
part  ii.  p.  3,  4,  that  antient  authors  sometimes  cMtfound 
Ariana  with  Aria,  saying  of  the  province  what  can  imly  he 
understood  as  applying  to  the  entire  country. 

The  ori^nal  form  of  the  name  Ariana  in  the  Zend  or  an- 
tient Persian  language  is  Airydne.  From  this  seems  to  be 
derived  the  modem  Persian  name  Iran,  by  which  oriental 
writers  designate  the  country  between  the  Tigris,  the  Per" 
sian  Gulf,  the  Oxus  or  Gihon,  and  the  Indus.  M.  Eugene 
Bumouf  iCommentaire  tur  le  Yaput,  vol.  i.  notes,  p.  63) 
thinks  that,  in  some  passages  of  the  Zend-Avesto,  thewoid 
Airya,  properly  the  name  of  Uie  province  Aria,  naust  be 
taken  as  synonymous  with  Airyim  or  Ariana.  He  observei 
that  the  countries  not  belcHiging  to  AirySne  are,  in  Ae 
Zend-Avesta,  called  AnairySo  DanMvS  (pronounce  Dang* 
hSv8)  i.  e.  Non-Arian  provmces :  a  name  regularly  tbnaei 
from  Airya  by  means  of  the  prefixed  negative  a  (an),  which 
is  also  used  in  Greek  and  Sanscrit  An  expression  ana 
logous  form  and  import  had  long  since  been  read  by  1> 
Sacy  iMSmoiret  gur  divenes  Anttifuith  de  la  Per»e,  p.  54, 
&c.)inone  of  the  (Sreek  inscriptions  ofNakshi  Rustui 
copied  by  Niebuhr.  where  the  Sossanide  king.  Sapor,  son 
of  Ardeshir,i8  called  the  kingof  the  Arians  and  Non-Aiiana 
(APIANON  KAI  ANAPIANQN). 

ARIA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Principato  Ultn 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  a  bislu^'s  see.  It  is  situMed 
on  a  ven  steep  hill  on  the  main  road  from  Naples  to  Puglia. 
and  in  tne  highest  point  of  the  pus  leading  over  the  Apea* 
nine  ridge  into  the  plains  of  the  latter  country.,  Fran 
Ariano  the  road  descends  rapidly,  followine  the  conne  cf 
the  Cervaio,  here  a  mountain  stream,  which  flows  eastwards^ 
and  enters  the  flats  of  Puglia  a  Httie  beyond  Ponte  ^ 
Bovino.  Ariano  is  forty-four  miles  E.N.E.  of  Naples,  and 
thirty-two  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Foggia,  in  41°  8'  N. 
lat  and  15°  1'  E.  long.  The  road  distance  from  Naplea 
to  Foggia,  through  Ariano,  is  about  ninety  English  miles. 
It  was  built  by  the  Greek  governors  of  Apulia  under  the 
lover  empire,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  town  of  Trqja, 
and  was  reckoned  important  during  the  subsequent  vicis- 
situdes of  the  countiT  on  account  of  its  situation,  which 
enabled  it  to  command  the  pass  from  the  eastern  into  the 
western  provinces.  It  was  made  a  feudal  county  by  the 
Normans.  Ruggiero  L,  king  of  Sicily  and  Duke  tn  Apulia* 
held  at  Ariano  a  parliament  of  the  barons  <tf  the  kingdom 
in114(l,  in  which  be  fixed  the  new  omn  of  the  realm.  Axiuu 
bad  a  castle,  which  was  considered  strong  in  those  times, 
and  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  during  the  wars  of 
the  Norman,  Suabian,  Angevin,  and  Aragonese  dynastiea. 
In  the  reign  of  Joanna  IL  the  famous  Sforza  Attendolo  bore 
the  tiUe  of  Count  of  Ariano.  The  fief  subsequently  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  Ariano  became  a  royal  town.  It  has  long 
since  declined  irora  its  former  importance.  It  has  so&rra 
greatly  from  earthquakes,  especially  from  that  of  1732. 
Its  population  in  the  last  century  amounted  to  14,000,  but  is 
now  under  10,000.  A  recent  visiter  informs  us  that  the 
population  now  can  hardly  exceed  7000. 

Close  to  Ariano,  and  between  that  town  and  the  head  of 
the  valley  of  Bovino,  there  is  a  villi^  occupied  by  an  Al- 
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bunan  ookmy,  a  mnurkably  li&ndiome  raee.  They  retain 
the  use  of  their  own  langoaf^e  anumg  themselves,  but  they 
can  also  epeak  that  of  the  country.  (Vitale,  Storia  delui 
C^d  d'Ariano.) 

ARIANS,  a  name  applied  m  common  to  all  who  entartun 
opinions  concerning  the  relatioo  between  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  FaUker  limilar  to  those  entertained  hy  Arius,  although 
tiurr  hne  not  ahnjrs  derived  their  notiona  from  lum.  Aa- 
oiming  to  tiie  aeooad  oration  of  Athanasiiu  against  the 
Arians  ($  34),  BuseluuB  ui  Nieomedia,  Asterius,  and  Ariua, 
agreed  in  the  fidlowing  opinion :  God  being  willing  to  create 
the  universe,  and  seeing  that  it  could  not  be  niti}ect  to  the 
worki^  of  his  almigh^  haad,  made  first  a  single  being 
ivfaom  he  called  Son,  or  Logos,  to  be  a  link  between  God 
and  the  wcn-ld,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  created. 
(Compare  Athanaa.  e.  Arian.  I  $  5.)  The  Arians  fonnot 
a  more  exalted  idea  of  Christ  than  the  Sooinians  and  the 
modem  Neologiana,  or  RationaliBts,  in  Germany.  Acoord- 
ing  to  the  Rational^As,  Jesus  was  a  sort  of  Socrates  among 
the  Jews,  and  Soor^s  was  a  Grecian  Jesus.  But  the 
Anans  did  not  deny  that  Chnst,  in  the  New  Testament, 
was  called  God,  and  they  ascribed  to  him  a  sort  of  divine 
di^^ii^;  bat  asserted  that  he  had  tim  dignitr,  not  by  hia 
own  esaenoe,  bat  merdy  by  the  grace  of  God  the  Father. 
iAOaa»s.(htU.c.  Arian.  1.^6,}  Tiie  Anans  ftiUy  admitted 
the  inomnprdiensibil^  oS  God.  and  that  Christians  ought 
to  pay  divme  wonhip  to  Jesus  Christ  This  they  proved  from 
Christ's  saying,  *  That  all  men  should  honour  the  Scm,  oven 
as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son, 
honoureth  not  the  Father  who  hath  sent  him.'  (St  John, 
V.  23.)  Hence  the  Arians  were  accused  by  Athanasius  of 
idolatry,  beoause,  aocwding  to  their  own  notions,  they  offered 
to  a  creature  that  tribute  wluoh  belonged  to  the  Creator 
alone.  The  Arians  distinguished  the  Li^oa  in  God  from 
the  Logos  improperly  so  ctmed. 

These  were  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  strict 
Arians.  But  in  the  western  part  of  the  Romap  empire, 
all  adversaries  of  die  doofarine  of  AflianasiuB,  that  the  Son 
was  homoourioij  at  of  the  tame  essence  with  the  Father, 
were  called  Arians;  although  some  of  these  opponents 
taught  a  doctrine  which  had  already  been  propagated  in  the 
scl^l  of  Origen,  namely,  that  the  Son  was  himoiounos,  or 
attunilar  essence.  These,  afterwards  called  semi-Arians, 
were  first  compelled,  by  the  opposition  of  the  Homoousiasts, 
to  join  the  Arians,  but,  owing  to  the  persecutions  which  they 
suffered  from  the  strict  Arians  (who  asserted  the  Son  to  be 
ArSftotoc  Kar  otiaiav,  disainiilar  in  essence),  they  were  driven 
back  into  the  orthodox  church.  The  par^  of  Aetius,  and 
of  his  pupil,  Eunomius,  went  a  step  farther  than  Arius, 
by  asserting  the  comprehensibilitr  of  the  divine  essence, 
and  hy  omwitaiag^preatUMif  doetritu  iSoyiiirw  Axpt- 
Ptta)  of  chief  importance  in  Christianibr.  Tlie  Antioehene 
church,  imder  the  Arian  bishc^  EnooxiDs,  alfinded  an 
asylum  to  the  ultra-Arian  IbUowers  of  Eunomius.  The 
difference  between  Allans  and  semi-Arians  became  more 
evident  from  these  extreme  opinions,  and  contributed  to  the 
gndual  assimitatioq  of  the  latter  to  the  orthodox  church. 
This  assimilation  was  eauly  effected,  because  the  semi- 
Arians  had  constantly  used  an  orthodox  phraseology,  which 
was  taken  by  the  jpeople  in  an  orthodox  sense.  ■  According 
to  Hilarius  Pictaviensis  contra  Aurentium  ($  6),  the  ears  of 
the  people  were  holier  than  the  hearts  of  ttuir  priests.  At 
Constantinople,  however,  a  dogmatizing  spirit  peoraded  all 
ranks  of  soaety.  Of  this  we  have  a  graphic  description  in 
the  Oratio  de  Deitate  FiUi  et  Sjpiritw  Semcti,  by  G^egM-ius 
of  Nyssa  (0pp.  t  iii.  p.  466).  *  The  town  is  ftill  of  those 
who  dogmatize  concerning  incomprehensible  o^tns, — they 
are  in  wm  streets  and  markets,  amon  g  the  clothiers,  money- 
changers,  and  victuallers.  If  you  ask  any  one  how  much 
you  have  to  pay,  they  dogmatize  about  bemg  begotten  and 
not  being  begotten.  If  you  ask  the  price  of  bread,  the 
reply  is,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  and  the  Son 
ia  subordinate  to  the  Father."  If  you  ask,  "  Is  the  bath 
reaily?"  the  answer  ia,  "The  Son  is  created  from  nothing." 
(Compare  Meander's  Kirchengeschichte,  b.  ii.  pp.  767-904.) 
[See  Arius,  Athanasius,  Eunoiiius,  Grkgorios  of  Na- 
xianzus,  Grkgorius  of  Nyssa,  Basilius.] 

ARIARA'THES.   [Sec  CappadociaJ^ 

A'RIAS  MONTA'NUS  (BENEDICTUS).  in  Spanish 
BENITO  ARIAS  MONTANO,  was  a  celebrated  catholic 
divine  and  orientalist,  who  possessed  vast  erudition  in  Jewish 
antiquities,  and  chietly  distinguished  himself  as  editor  and 
interpreter  of  the  sacred  tScr^tnres.  He  was  born,  in  1 527, 


of  noUe,  but  poor  parents,- in  «  village  oalkdTmuttal  de  b 

Sierra;  which  is  situated  in  the  province  ctf  Estxeihadura, 
near  the  Andalosian -border,  in  a  mountainous  district; 
and  hence  his  snruame  Blontano.  He  also  used  to  style 
himself  Hispalensis,  because  at  SeviUa  (Hispalis)  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  futtne  eminence  as  a  scholar.  Durii^ 
his  stay  at  Sevilla  he  was  supported  by  the  magistntes  of 
the  ei^  and  otho'  kind  petrous :  subsequently  he  took  u^ 
bis  rasidenoe  at  Aksla  de  Henaies  (Com{dutum),  aild  there 
obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divini^.  He  si 
devoted  himself  to  the  stuj^  of  Scriptare  in  flie 
languagesf-and  in  general  to  that  cinde  of  philos<h>hy  w 
is  connected  with  Aese  tongues.  He  acqmred  a  uowMge 
of  the  Arabic,  the  Syriao,  and  the  ChaUaic,  irtiioh,  for  that 
age.  was  truly  stirprising:.  at  a  later  period,  while  ioomeying 
through  France,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  audtbeNether<' 
bnds,  he  acquired  (he  knowledge  of  several  modem  tongtics. 
He  himseli^  as  well  as  several  of  hia  omten^Maries,  seems 
to'have  considered  it  a  wonderful  aocomphshment,  as  no 
doubt  it  was  in  that  age,  to  know  ten  languages.  '  On  ac- 
count of  his  great  scholarship,  the  bishop  of  Segovia,  Martin 
Perez  Ayala,  took  him  for  his  companion  to  £e  Comiotl  of 
Tkent,  wham  he  had  his  shsn  in  suae  of  tke  most  importuit 
traasaetions.  After  his  letam  to  his  own  ooantry  he  detei^ 
mined  to  live  in  seclusion  and  demte  his  time  to  Utenttuie,  and 
for  diis  purpose  chose  a  Mull  place  in  tin  mountains  of 
Andalusia,  near  Aracena,  as  his  residence.  But  he  made  no 
long  stay  in  this  retreat,  being  invited  by  Philip  11.  to  super* 
intend  the  splendid  and  expensive  edition  of  the  PolfgtoU 
Bible,  which,  at  the  suggesticm  of  a  most  dklige&t  and  en* 
lightened  printn,  Christopher  Plantin,  was  to  be  executed 
at  Antweip.  Arias  acoordingly  set  out  fat  Antwerp,  in 
1S68,  provided  with  the  most  honourable  recommendations 
to  the  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Duke  Ferdioand.rf 
Alba,  so  disadvantageousl^  known  for  his  cruelty  and  tyraiH 
nical  administration.  Anas  devoted  four  years  to  this  un- 
dertaking, and  had  the j^easure  <tf  present^  the  finished 
work  to  Grwon  XIIL  in  1S72.  During  hia  stgoum 
in  the  Netherhmm,  he  was  also  mesideat  of  theetnnmittee, 
which, by  the  Duke  itf  Alha's  waer,  prepared  it»lttdeti&h 
purgatorius.  The  edition  of  the  Polyg^ttBU>le^iiQh  Arias 
gave  to  the  world,  in  every  respect  justified  the  high  expec- 
tation which  had  been  formed  of  it ;  but  in  an  unfortunate 
voyage  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  lost.  The  king,  however,  remunerated  Arias's  labours 
very  splendidly,  givmg  him  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand ducats,  besi&s  otner  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative 
offices.  Arias  was  an  upright,  sincerely  orthodox  catholic, 
but  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Je&uits,  and  that  am- 
bitious order  omitted  no  opportnnity  to  take  revenge  on  so 
dangenms  a  foe — Ae  uoie  powerflit  because  his  cmiodoxy 
had  never  been  ^estioned,  and  was  supported  hy  uncom^ 
mon  erudition.  Bis  Antwerp  Polyglott  had  received  the 
i^probation  and  praise  of  the  pope,  and  even  thai  of  the 
most  eminent  catholic  universities;  yet  because  he  had 
edited  the  Chaldaic  paraphrase  in  the  Pol^glott.  and  ex- 
pressed certain  opinions  m  his  oommentanes,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  a  leaning  towards  Judaism,  and,  in  fact,  of  heresy 
in  generaL  He  was  even  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  obliged  several  times  to 

fo  to  Rome  in  order  to  defend  himseu.  Having  cleared 
imself  of  these  accusations,  he  devoted  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life  to  literature,  sometimes  residing  at  Sevill^ 
sometimes  at  Aracena;  he  died  at  SeviUa,  in  the  year  1598, 
as  prior  of  &e  convent  of  St  lago,  being  then  seven^-ona 
years  of  His  librsry,  wbidh  was  extensive,  was  inooi^ 
porated  in  that  the  Eseurial.  where,  SchiSckh  says,  some 
of  his  MSS.  are  stiU  to  be  found.  In  respect  to  moral 
chatBcter,  he  ei^oyed  a  high  reputation  candour  and 
blameless  integrity. 

Among  Arias's  numerous  and  extensive  literary  works, 
which  chieliy  belong  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to  clas- 
sical literature,  bis  Folyglott  certainly  holds  the  principal 
place :  it  is  generally  called  the  ArUujerp  Folyglott,  or. 
from  the  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  PhiUp  II.,  Bimia  Regia 
(the  Royal  Bible),  and  sometimes  also  after  the  printer, 
Biblia  Flantiniana :  a  fuller  notice  respecting  this  great 
work,  in  eight  folio  volumes,  wilt  be  found  in  the  articles 
BiBUB  and  Poltglocts. 

Of  Arias's  other  works  tiie  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable : 

I.  Antimdtatea  Judaica.  Lugd.  Batav.,  1593,  quarto. 
2.  liber  Qenerationit  «t  B^eneraHomt  Adagnt  <•  {Kv- 
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IdTM  OmmitBwmam,  apeHt  wtagm  pvt-mm,  iiiMia. 
Aatr,  U78>  aiOirto.  This  ii  only  a  part  of  a  BiliUoal  Bn- 
cyeloiNB^  whiflh  Ariu  intended  to4rrit«:  another  part  of 
ttiii  «<vk  appeared  after  his  death  under  the  roUowing  tifle : 

3.  Nai»m  Hiatma,  prima  in  mofni  optru  oorpon  pan, 
BmnUcto  Aria  Montmo  D$ampton.  Anti„  HOU  quarto. 

4.  ifyMm  tt  Stemla.  AaW^  1MB,  1 6mo.  (being  a  tnnalation 
it  the  Ftebai  at  VkM  and  the  Bcmlwiartm).  Jfomi- 
mmla  Hmumm  aoM.  Aiitf.,  1571.  qimto.  <.  Sptmhrn 

tt  PmuaU  Ckriiti,  Antr..  1573,  ooUm  7.  Dand, 
PMulii  BiMttUiilimmm  probatum  s  Deo  Stmetaoulum. 
huMoC*  1197.  qoarto.  8.  Dietaivm  Chruttamim,  not 
Arntm  4t  OtritU  FUa  Doetrina  UbeUta.  Antr.,  1775, 
•otera.  %.  Afinmmt<KmiMdataRuloHad»P.G)nuliia 
fMto,  i. «.  Apluaruma  ooOkM  from  2\aeite>  HiWory; 
Bamrtona,  1614,  oetavo. 

V»  mote,  about  the  Tear  1589,  an  hexamatnr  poem  en 
itwtorie  in  Ibnr  booki ;  and  he  also  edited  the  7b«r  tit 
JmoSaivmrnrnqfTiulala. 

Sonroai  for  the  blographv  of  Ariu  Montanua  are ; 

Nieolae  Antonio,  BibHotneea  Hitptma,  torn,  i  p.  169^194. 
Nieema,  kitmoum,  Sec,  d  SHUtmn  dm  Hommm  &lmtn», 
tan.  xxfiit.  v.  104—119.  J.  Matth.  SehroeUi'a  le&Mifa- 
mhrtibimnbenikmter  QMtrten,  one  Tolume.  p.  991-404 
In  tbe  Lripi.  edit,  of  1790;— and  Homi'a  DUlimmf» 
aitlde  AviMt  ivben  flia  Bpanbb  tranalatkn  of  this  great 
work  li,  as  might  he  expaoted  in  the  biography  of  a 
Spaniard,  preferable  to  the  Freneh  tHriginal. 

ARI'CA.  a  district  in  the  department  of  Areqnipa,  and 
Ae  republie  of  Pern.  The  TalUy,  ifhich  extends  about 
eighteen  miles  from  the  ooeit  into  the  lower  ofaain  the 
Andes,  is  irrigated  by  a  small  stream  good  clear  w»ter, 
about  half  a  mile  on  each  side  which  Uie  soil  is  fertile 
and  the  aspect  verdant,  but  beyond  this,  as  fer  as  the  eve 
ean  reach,  is  a  oomplets  desert  of  aand  to  tbe  foot  of  the 
mountains,  except  a  small  spaee  around  the  town.  The 
talley  is  femous  fax  Guinea  pepper,  which  is  principally 
ealtirated  with  manure  of  '  Knano.'  or  cormorants'  dnng. 
a  ikigalar  but  oonsiderabto  uaneh  of  eommnoe,  ten  or 
tvalTC  small  veiaeb  beii^  empkved  in  ooOeotinff  it  ftom 
ttM  small  islands  along  dw  coast  Cotton,  olives,  and  eastor- 
oU  an  produced;  fhiit  and  vegetables  are  plentiful,  and 
axon  and  sheep  may  be  procured ;  a^iardimte  (spirits)  and 
ft  small  white  wine  are  mannfaoturMi,  and  rock  salt  is  dug 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountains.  The  people  of  the  valley 
•re  subject  to  a  sort  of  ague  called  Urteaga,  and  flie  district 
is  generally  unhealthy ;  the  heat  is  emssive  hf  day,  bat 
the  nights  are  very  chilly. 

Close  to  the  *^each,  in  a  small  bay  formed  by  a  projecting 
bluff,  stands  the  town  of  Arica,  once  flonrishuig  and  popu- 
lous; it  was  sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1979,  and.  in 
oommon  with  other  places  in  Peru,  has  suffered  much  from 
earthquakes,  more  particularly  in  November,  1608.  It  ap- 
Mars,  however,  snccessftilly  to  have  resisted  the  attacks  of 
the  Bneeaneers,  who  twice  attempted  to  leduoe  it  During 
the  war  of  independence  it  ifas  entirdy  desolated.  It  now 
constats  of  a  lew  huts,  the  better  sort  built  of  snn-dried 
bricdn,  and  plastered  with  mud,  bat  mostly  formed  of  canes 
or  reeds  set  upright  and  bound  together ;  these  being 
only  eovered  in  with  matting,  the  place  appears  at  a  little 
diitanee  to  be  a  heap  of  ruins.  There  Is  a  custom-house,  a 
convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  also  one'of  the  order  of  San 
Joan  de  Dies,  and  a  j>arish  church  dedicated  to  St  Mark. 
Hie  population  does  not  exceed  400,  the  ereater  part 
whom  are  Indians.  The  town  is  defended  t^two  small 
forts  of  six  gunt  each,  and  garrisoned  1^  about  fii^  soldiersj 
it  belongs  to  the  see  of  Arequipa. 

The  bay  is  small,  and  safe,  principally  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  storms ;  ships  lie  close  to  the  shore  in  deep 
water;  it  ise^osed  to  southerly^  and  westeily  winds,  wlUoh 
Mddom  Uow  strong ;  but  in  winter  time  ue  north  winds 
are  vicdent  In  the  summer  thna  the  land  and  sea^breena 
are  very  regular.  There  are  no  regular  tides,  but  a  rise  and 
foil  of  about  three  feet  occasionea  by  the  winds.  The  surf 
roils  so  heavy  on  the  beach,  that  slups'  boats  cannot  land, 
and  the  only  means  of  shipping  or  landing  car^s  is  on  a 
balsa,  a  float  formed  of  two  inflated  sous'  skins  fastened 
together,  and  in  this  manner  bars  of  silver,  bags  of  ^Id  and 
silver,  and  all  goods,  are  conveyed  to  vessels  in  the  Day. 

Arica  is  the  sea-port  of  Tacna,  distant  thirty  miles  to  the 
N.N.B. ;  most  of  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  was 
ftvio^p^ped  off  brace  to  lima,  and  muoh  buUxm  is 


Near  the  small  biy  of  Chnoouu  loath  «f  Arlek,  »n<  

<tf  sepulchres  of  the  antiut  Pwuviaa  inhabifnta  have  been 
dlseovered,  whcnoe  the  bodies  Imve  been  dug  in  a  very 
perfect  state,  but  almost  reduced  to  sk^tona,  sovered  with  a 
tough,  dark,  brown  skin.  Latitude  of  the  town  IB"  SS^  S., 
longitude  70°  131'  W.  Distant  185  leagues  of  Lima. 
(Basil  Hall ;  Ortf.  MS.  of  Captain  Bauia.  Spfiush  Mvy^ 

ARIES  (eoBstdlaitiQB).  iho  tUm. » tba  flnt  wwkilsigw 
«f  fim  antiant  mdiae.  Hw  sign  of  tba  ao^ae,  w  ealM, 
inoluding  the  first  thfrty  degiqes  of  the  editfiCi  WBhoaing 
from  dw  varnal  equinox,  owing  to  the  preaasMon  of  the  aqiD> 
noxes,  now  begins  in  the  eonrtellation  Piaass. 

The  Greek  mythology  makaa  Axieatia  be  the  eomaamo- 
ration^  the  gaMan  fleece^  in  quest  of  which  tfieAMonantie 
expedition  was  undsrtakan.  [Sea  Akoonavts,]  Owing  ts 
Aw  difficulty  of  aeparatuig  any  aeooont  ef  diseuaiiaBs  re* 
lating  to  the  origin  of  this  ecnstdlatiDn  in  partieular,  froa 
the  general  deaoiptioa  of  tha  Zodiao,  wa  rmr  to  Ham  lirttar 
tann  fin  ftirther  mythologioal  elneidation. 

This  oonatellation  is  surrounded  Cetus,  Tanms,  Par^ 
seas.  Attdrcnneda,  and  Pisces,  dia  first  vi  which  is  dircetty 
below  it  In  the  horos  an  twa  staia,  a.  and  jS,  tha  onfy  twt 
of  any  note,  iriiieh  aia  near  lagathar.  and  may  ba  ftnmd  by 


Cassii^iaia. 

These  stars  (a  and  JB  Arietis)  are  an  tha  meridian  at  mid- 
night in  the  middle  of  Oetobcr. 

The  jffincipal  stars  are  as  fi>Dowa.  As  baAH%  a  munbar 
without  braokeu  is  that  of  Flamstaed;  in  (  )  that  of 
Piaisi ;  in  [   ]  that  of  Bradley. 
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ARIES,  in  antient  military  science,  Is  the  Latin 
for  the  BATTKaiNo  Rah. 

ARIEXrrA.  in  music  (the  diminutiTe  of  the  Italu 
word  aria),  a  short  air. 

ARILLUS,  in  botany,  is  a  fleshy  e^wnaiott  either 
the  umbilical  cord  by  whioh  seeds  are  attached  to  ibe  ^ 
centa,  or  of  the  placenta  itself.  It  is  never  firmed  till  am 
the  fertiliiatim  of  the  seed,  and  is  only  met  with  in  a  fev 
plants ;  its  use  is  entirely  unknown.  The  most  remarfcaUe 
UMtanoe  of  the  arillus  among  specieB  of  oommon  oocurreaee 
b  in  the  spindle  tree,  Buoriuwttu  JBuropent,  in  which  it  it 
the  fleshy  red  oorering  of  the  seed  that  rendws  that  ptaat 
BO  ornamental  in  tiie  autumn  and  beginning  ot  wmlac. 
Another  funiliar  case  is  the  mace  of  the  nutmeg ;  \}m  sob- 
stance  is,  when  l^h,  a  crimson  lacerated  eovwing  gf  tbe 
nut  vhich  acquires  its  pale  brown  colour  In  emsequKM 
the  preparation  it  undergoes  in  being  dried  and  prepared  fir 
market  Before  the  term  was  thus  aoeuratriy  defined,  i 
was  applied  to  a  variety  of  parts  of  euaedindk  ilifliiirf 
natures. 

ARMASES  ^  A^«TM^5^«^ 
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tiDU  oTtht  Pwtlluk  naiM  Afarfanu  Or  Ahsriman.  vhkth. 
aMindiiifftDtlwuttfaiitdooMMaf  ZoMUMr,  li  Uw  appel- 
lalion  dfthe  audior  <^  mil,  and  the  opptment  (tf  Ormuid. 
who  is  the  author  of  good.  The  goraine  Axm  of  tlM  mod, 
as  it  ocean  in  flu  original  taxt  orthe  Zmd- Avosta.  Is  Anio- 
Mainyufl  (prononnoa  AognvMauiytu},  a  oompound  term, 
the  meaning  of  which  might  be  expressed  by  perhaps  an 
eCymoloeical  equivalent  in  the  Greek  liTpw/uvqc.  '  hostile, 
of  evil  dlspoeitioQ.'  The  Zend  orl^al  of  the  word  Ormotd 
is  Ahuro-Masdio,  conung  near  the  forms  Otomases  and 
Oromasdes,  under  which  the  name  occurs  in  Greek  anthoni 
ie.  g.,  Plutareh»  de  Itieb  «t  Otir.  p.  660.  ed.  Steph.)  In  the 
Sanscrit  paraphrase  of  a  portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta  by 
Neriosengh,  the  name  Ahoro-Mazd^to  is  interpreted  '  the 
kinff  of  great  wisdom.'  This  interpretation  is  adopted  hy 
M.  Eugene  Bummi^  Commestara  «ur  l«  Yapta,  vol.  i  p. 
78.  &e. 

The  two  individual  beings  Ormuid  and  Ahriman  were, 
sooordtng  to  the  Zend-AYMta.  the  oftpring  of  Zenuuie- 
Akerene,  the  indefinite  and  impersonu  dime  luhstanoe 
and  cause  of  all  existence.  Both  were  primariW  equal  in 
intelleet  and  power ;  but  Ormuzd  was,  from  the  he{^nning, 
pore,  good,  and  luminous ;  while  Ahtiman  was  dark  mi 
Ticked,  and  bent  on  destruction  and  mischieC  Ormuid  is 
represented  aa  the  creator  of  the  world :  Ahriman  constantly 
counteracts  the  designs  of  his  goodness.  Ormuid  created 
the  six  Amshaspancu,  or  ministering  angels  of  good :  Ahri- 
man, in  oppositipn,  created  the  six  ^rujs  to  be  subservient 
to  his  evil  purposes.  '  I  produced,'  says  Ormuzd,  *  a  place 
of  delight,  Ainfine-Va()jo,  fkirer  than  the  entire  existing 
world.  I  acted  first ;  tnen  this  evil  one  acted,  whose  soul 
is  not  mortal.  The  first  place  rimllar  to  paradise  which  I 
made,  I  who  am  Ormuzd,  was  AiryAne-Tuyo,  created  pure. 
Then  this  fti^arcAhriman,  fliH  of  death,  produced  in  the 
river  (which  watered  that  eoantr|r)  flw  nest  sd^»  of 
winter,'  &c.  (Anquetil  dn  Perron's  Zend-Avata,  vol.  i 
part  2,  page  263.  &o.)  Thus  Ormuxd  is  alwava  taking  the 
lead  by  pure  and  good  productions,  and  Ahrfman  foUows, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  natural  and  moral  evil  In  the  new  cre- 
ations. The  struggle  of  the  two  deities  will,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  continue  during  12,000  yean, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  Onnuzd  will  defeat  his  opponent 
Ahriman  himself  will  then  become  a  convert  to  truth  and 
goodness,  and  a  new  world,  happier  and  better  than  the 
present,  wilt  be  created. 

We  abstain  from  entering  into  further  detail  concerning 
the  d(^ma  of  the  contest  between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
as  the  original  documents  in  the  Zend  language,  from 
winch  alone  anthentic  information  on  the  K^eet  can  be 
derived,  have  but  just  begun  to  he  critiiosDy  azandned,  and 
much  is  still  wanted  to  a  Ml  understandinff  of  thflon.  The 
translation  h^  Anquetil  du  Penon,  tluu^  id  invaluable 
service  to  those  who  wish  to  follow  up  the  inquiry,  has  been 
found  too  loose,  and  in  some  instances  too  incorrect  to  tdlow 
inferences  on  ftianjr  subtle  points  of  the  anUent  Persian  faith 
to  he  drawn  from  it. 

The  Fenian  doctrine  of  the  two  oj^osite  principles  was 
known  to  Aristotle,  who,  according  to  Diwenes  Laertius 
{De  yii.  PMlos.  Procem.  2),  distinguished  them  as  iiyaBhi 
ZttiuMV  and  tfucbg  laiftvv. 

The  most  antient  ferei^  authors  that  have  given  some 
interesting  details  regardmg  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  are 
the  Armenian  chronidera  of  the  fifth  century,  especially 
Elisttus  and  Esuae.  See  Eliaiens's  HUtory  qf  Vartan, 
&c.,  translated  by  C.  F.  Neumann,  London,  1830,  4tOq  and 
an  extract  from  tiie  Chroniole  of  Ssnao,  In  the  appendix  to 
P.  Ancber's  Ortmmart  Amunim  and  BngUth,  Yeniee. 
1819,  8vo.  p.  198,  &c. 

ARINS  (or  ARINNBS),  are  the  remains  of  s  Siberian 
people  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  YeniseL  They  have 
been  reduced  to  their  present  limited  numben  hy  the  suc- 
cessive cruelties  of  the  Tartars,  by  consequent  emigration 
to  the  regions  inhabited  by  ^e  Kireishes,  and  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Catchitt-Tartara  and  Otiaks.  Thev  reside 
in  an  aimak  or  single  district,  under  the  superintendence 
a  bachlik  or  elder,  by  whom  the  tribute,  fixed  by  the  Russian 
government  in  1 733,  is  regularly  paid.  When  Miiller,  the 
traveller,  visited  the  spot,  he  found  but  one  siiifle  individual 
amongst  them  who  was  citable  of  apeaking  the  native  dia- 
lect, which  has  some  affinity  to  the  Otiak;  the  ntt  of  his 
brethren  had  adopted  iSbB  Gatehin-Tartar  tmigue. 

ARIOBARZA'NBS.  t<3M  Cappadocia.] 

ARI'ONt  s  native  of  Laiboi,  tiie  inventor  of  As  difi^- 


rambns,  snd  agnst  muaiaan,  was  sontemponrf  witti  Fstk* 
ander  of  CorinA.  and  with  Alysttsi.  king  «t  Lj^  (ft.c.  8M 
—671).  H«  trsnUed  ss  flw  sa  IWaa  (Taranto)  in  SotUherfe 
Ilsfy,  snd  seqoired  eon^srsble  wealth  by  Ua  MofcariMial 
akUl.  (See  his  history,  Heiod.i.  as;  and  also  .Allan.  HW. 
Aninu  xii.  45.) 

ARIO'SO,  in  mnaio  (aa  Italian  adjective,  otiy),  used 
adverbially— <fi  the  mamur  qf  an  air,  as  oattradistin- 
gniahed  from  redtative.  When  applied  to  instrumsnlal 
music,  it  dnotes  a  sustained,  a  vocal  style.  It  is  soaaeluiisB 
moat  imptoporly  used  substantivsly,  and  na^  be  msntiemd 
among  the  numerous  Instanoes  of  the  misapplicatioa  oi 
Italian  words  by  English  and  German  musicians. 

ARIOSTO,  LODOVICO,  was  born  at  Regno,  neaf 
Hodeoa,  September  8,  1474.  He  was  the  am  W  Nioolft 
Ariosto  of  I%rrara,  a  military  offloer  in  the  serrice  of  Duks 
Hercule8l.d*Este,  and  goveraorofthe  citadel  of  R^po;  his 
motiier,  Duia  Malagussft  was  of  a  noble  fiooflv  of  Reggio. 
Lodovioo  was  the  ddest  bom  of  a  fhmtty  of  Ave  wothMS  and 
five  aistera.  He  earW  showed  a  dispooitton  fbr  poetry,  and 
wrote  in  his  bovhood  a  drama  on  the  subject  ^  FjnMom 
and  Thirtw,  which  be  and  his  hrothera  reheaned  befcn 
th^  parents.  Lodovioo,  being  designed  fct  the  pfOftstioa 
of  the  law.  was  sent  to  Padua,  where  he  spent  five  yean, 
much  against  his  will,  in  the  study  that  seienoe ;  uid  his 
ftither,  at  last  eonvineed  his  distaste  fat  ihia  pwsui^ 
recalled  him  home  and  allowed  hfan  to  ftiUow  his  oWA 
inclination.  Lodovioo  was  then  pail  tmatft  sad  bafttg 


[fton  ft  toonaa  IteUu  madal  h  tbe  Brittah  Humm.] 

yet  but  little  acquainted  with  the  anient  writers,  he  pu' 
lilmself  under  the  tuitiou  of  Gregor^o  da  Spoletl,  a  leamsd 
scholar  of  the  time,  by  whose  assistanoe  he  made  great  pts- 

rs  in  Latin.  He  was  proceeding  to  study  Greek  when 
teacher  was  called  sw$j  to  lulan  to  be  preceptor  to 
the  young  Duke  Sfbna.  Atwato,  howevn,  stodiad  Cheek 
lata-  in  life.  On  the  death  of  his  fether,  about  tho 
year  1500,  he  found  himself  charged  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  younger  brothers  and  aktsn,  and  the  manaM- 
ment  of  a  very  moderate  patrimony— a  task  which  ne 
entered  on  with  brotherly  affection,  and  which  he  fulfilled 
with  integrity.  In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  found  tiiQe 
to  write  several  lyric  compositions,  both  in  Italian  and 
in  Latin,  by  which  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal 
tppolito  d'Este,  younger  son  of  Hercules  I.,  snd  brother 
to  Alfonso,  the  heir  to  the  ducal  crown.  The  c&rdinaj, 
in  1503,  appointed  Ariosto  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
retinue,  and  soon  discovering  that  his  abiUties  were  not 
confined  to  poetry,  he  employed  him  hi  important  aftua 
and  miarions  both  fin-  hims«f  and  Ibr  his  biothar  Al- 
ibnso,  after  the  latter  became  Duke  of  Ferrara,  by  tiie 
death  of  his  fether  in  1505.  Alfonso  having  joiuM,  in 
1 509,  the  femoua  leacue  of  Cambmy  agunst  tiie  Vene- 
tian republic,  Cardinallppolito  took  the  command  of  his 
brother  s  troc^,  and  Anosto  was  present  at  the  campaign 
of  that  year  on  the  banks  <rf  the  lower  Po,  the  atrocities  of 
which,  perpetrated  chiefly  by  the  Sclavonian  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  Venice,  he  feelingly  describes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirty-sixth  canto  of  his  great  poem.  In  December 
of  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  by  the  duke  on  a  mission  to 
Rome  to  request  the  assistance  of  Julius  II.  against  the 
Venetians,  but  the  pope,  who  had  been  the  firat  mover  in  the 
league,  had  already  cnanged  his  mind  and  become  jealoua 
of  his  French  and  German  allioa.  Clardinal  IppoUto,  how- 
ever* in  the  meantime  defeated  (he  Venetians  and  dsstr^ed 
thdr  flotilla  on  the  Fo^  and  ihe  ol^eot  of  Ajiosto's 
of  couimoeaaed.  Diniti7{Mihv  CjOO* 

The  feUowing  year,  lAlO.  W^iWs^i»W< 
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Janed  the  Venetians  agaiut  big  former  allies,  exeommuni- 
eidei.  the  Duke  of  Fentra  fijr  nftuing  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, and  assembled  an  anny  in  tiie  Romagna  to  attack 
Alfimao's  tMritories.  Ariosto  was  now  sent  again  to  depre- 
cate the  wrath  of  the  pontiff;  but  not  succeeding,  he 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  escape  irom  Rome,  as  the 
pope  lud  threatened  to  have  him  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
a.  threat  which  he  was  not  unlikely  to  have  oarried  into 
effect.  The  war  continued,  between  the  Duke  of  Fer- 
rara  and  the  French  on  one  aide,  and  the  Venetians,  the 
pope,  and  the  Swiss  on  the  other,  till  the  death  of  Jnlins, 
m  the  beginning  of  1513,  delirered  Alfonso  ftom  his  bit- 
terest meaajf.  Cardinal  Giovanni  do'  Hedid  being  raised 
to  the  pontifleal  throne,  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  Ariosto 
wait  to  Rome,  to  oonn-atulate  the  new  pop^  whwn  he  had 
iuniliarly  known  at  florenoe  and  at  Urbino.  Leo  received 
him  most  graciously.  *  He  stooped  from  his  pontifical 
chair,  took  him  hy  the  hand,  and  saluted  him  on  both 
oheeks'  (Ariosto,  Satira  iv),  Ariosto  thought  his  fcvtune 
made;  but  he  had  not  enough  of  courtly  patience  and 
perseverance.  He  soon  grew  tired  of  waiting  for  more 
substantial  demonstrations  of  favour,  left  Rome  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  to  resume  his  studies.  He  had 
long  before  this  hegaa  a  poem,  in  ottava  runo,  on  the  ftbn- 
loua  adventures  of  Uie  knights  and  paladins.  Moors  and 
Christians,  of  Charlemagne's  age,  an  mezhaustible  theme, 
which  had  occupied  the  pens  of  many  Spanish*  Fkench,  and 
Italian  ballad  aiid  romance  writers. 

In  Italy,  Pulei,  Bojardo,  and  Bello  had  each  written  a 
poem  on  the  wars  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Sara- 
cens, which  tradition  had  confounded  with  the  previous 
wftrs  of  Charles  Martel  and  Pepin,  and  in  which  Oriando, 
or  Roland,  appeared  as  a  prominent  character,  and  the 
champion  of  the  Christians.  Bojardo  took  Orlando  for  the 
hero  of  his  poem,  and  made  him  fall  in  love  with  Angelica, 
an  infldel  princess,  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  consummate 
eoqnetry,  who  had  come  ul  the  way  from  Asia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowii^  dissension  among  the  Christian  knights. 
Bqjardo  introduoed  numerous  episodes  into  his  narrative,  in 
Ae  midst  of  which  he  broke  off  the  story  of  Angelica,  in  the 
fiftieth  canto  of  his  Orlando  Innamorato,  and  never  resumed 
it  although  he  had  carried  his  poem  to  the  sixty -ninth 
canto  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Ariosto  took  up  the  thread 
of  Angelica's  story  where  Bojardo  had  left  it,  and  making 
the  jilt  fall  in  love  herself  with  Medoro,  an  obscure  youth- 
ful S(fuire,  be  represents  Orlando  as  driven  mad  by  jealousy 
and  indignation:  he  continues  in  this  state  during  the 
(^eater  part  of  the  poem,  committing  a  thousand  abaurdi- 
.ties,  until  he  is  restored  to  reason  by  Astolfo,  who  brings 
back  his  wits  in  a  phial  from  the  moon.  Orlando's  rna2- 
neas,  however,  is  rather  terrific  and  lamentable  ^an  ludi- 
crous ;  for  the  poet,  often  jovial  and  humorous  in  his  epi- 
sodes, never  loses  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  narrative,  nor 
descends  to  the  low  burlMque.  But  the  madness  of  Orlando 
is  not  the  principal  sul^ect  of  the  poem.  alt)iough  it  has 
ihrnished  the  name  for  it;  the  war  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  Saracens  is  continued  throughout  the  narrative,  of 
which  it  forms  a  most  important  and  consecutive  action, 
ending  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  France,  and 
the  subsequent  death  of  their  king  Agramante  and  their 
other  chiefs.  The  poet  has  interwoven  with  tiieso  a  third 
'  subject,  which  some  critics,  who  are  determined  to  find  a 
unity  of  action  in  a  poem  which  is  not  an  epic,  have  as- 
sumed to  be  the  principal  one,  namely,  the  loves  of  Rug- 
giero,  a  voung  Saracen  knight  bran  of  Christian  parents, 
and  Bndamante,  a  Christian  amaxim,  and  Rinaldo's  sister. 
These  two  characters  had  been  already  introduced  by  Boj  ardo 
'in  his  Innamorato,  and  Ariosto  followed  op  the  story  of  their 
mutual  attachment ;  after  numerous  adventures,  crosses,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  makes  them  marry  in  the  last  or  foity- 
nxth  canto  of  the  poem,  and  from  their  union  he  derives 
the  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Este. 

Intermixed  with  these  three  subjects  or  tales  are  nume- 
rous and  some  long  episodes  of  knights  and  damsels,  of 
their  fights  and  loves,  of  their  strai^  adventures,  some 
heroic,  some  ludicrous,  and  others  pathetic ;  there  are  ma^- 
cians  and  giants,  enchanted  paliices  and  gardens,  flying 
n(nseaandnarpie«,andotfaermonsten;  and  the  reader  finds 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  new  world,  created  as  it  were  by  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  The  poet  has  the  art  of  skemung 
and  particularizing  eve^  creature  of  his  ftney  with  features 
and  attributes  so  apparentiy  appropriate  and  consistent 
with  their  supposed  nature  as  to  remove  the  feeling  of 


their  improbability.  He  appean  himself  deeply  mtemM 
in  his  fantastic  creation,  and  at  times  so  entangled  in  In 
own  labyrinth,  that  he  loses  himself,  as  he  ingenoom^ 
confesses,  and  is  obliged  to  break  off  in  the  midst  <tf  a  mnt 
interesting  story,  to  run  after  some  other  personages,  whm 
he  left  in  a  desert  island,  or  on  a  dangerous  voyage,  or  « 
the  eve  of  a  mortal  combat,  and  to  bring  them  again  to  tte 
view  of  his  readers.  Yet  he  contrives  to  wind  off  ill  Iv 
threads  at  last  with  admirable  skill.  It  is  not  alwajn  u 
easy  thing  to  follow  such  a  guide ;  but  we  wander  tdane 
from  tale  to  tale,  from  deacriptian  to  deaormtkm.  ddi^M 
with  the  present,  and  nnoonscious  of  the  uftinute  otyedflf 
our  journey.  Such  is  the  Orlmdo  Furioao  (as  far  as  tn  idct 
of  it  can  be  given  in  a  few  words),  the  first  of  all  the  ^kdi 
of  chivalry  and  romance.  A  knowledge  of  BmaidoiA- 
namorato  is,  however,  required  for  the  proper  undimtu&g 
of  the  Furioao.  In  both  poems  there  are  licentious  ptMgei. 
which  render  them  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  youth. 

Ariosto,  after  spending  ten  years  in  writing  his  poem,]nb- 
lisfaed  it  in  one  volume  quarto,  at  Ferrara,  in  April.  )SlS.m 
forty  cantos,  which  he  afterwards  increased  to  fOTty-six.  He 
sold  1 00  copies  of  it  to  the  bookseller  Oisli  of  Ferrara,  Alt  n 
scudi  about  1 5  pence  per  oo^y.  He  defeated  it  to  (3anliiul 
Ippolito,  who,  after  perusing  it,  is  said  to  bare  asked '  rtai 
he  hadiMckedupBomany  absurditiea?'  Vhetherduibi 
true  or  not,  it  is  certun  that  Axioeto  gained  no  bvour  nA 
his  patron  bv  his  work,  in  which  he  had  introduced  Ui 
praiAes  and  those  of  his  family  in  so  many  places.  But  tbe 
Cardinal  had  no  taste  for  poetry ;  he  was  a  busy  man  d 
the  world,  and  he  tdd  Arinto  that  '  he  would  have  fah 
better  satisfied  if,  instead,of  praiainjg  him  in  idle  vme,  he 
had  been  more  as^uous  in  his  service.'  (Ariosto^  Satha  ii.) 

In  1517,  the  Cardinal,  being  about  to  set  off  for  Grta  a 
Hungary,  of  which  he  was  archbishop,  asked  Anotto  to 
follow  him  there,  but  the  poet  excusea  himself  on  the  plei 
of  his  health,  which  was  very  delicate.  His  brother  Alei- 
sandro,  however,  accompanied  the  Cardinal.  The  <!(KU^ 
quence  of  Ariosto'a  refunl  was,  that  his  patron  wu  <rfhid(^ 
and  some  time  afler  his  departure  a  sm^  pension  whidi  hi 
had  allowed  him  was  stopped.  After  the  Cardinil'i  distk 
in  1520,  Ariosto  was  called  by  the  Duke  AUbnso  to  ha 
own  service,  in  which  he  alwajrs  experienced  the  kindot 
treatment.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  Caniattl 
d'Este,  that,  although  he  diowed  no  sympathy  for  the  poebi^ 
merits  of  Ariosto,  it  was  he,  nevertheless,  who  first  patioiiiiei 
and  brought  him  into  notioe,  and  introduced  him  to  bu 
brother,  to  the  Medid,  and  other  great  men  of  his  time ;  Bin 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  Cardinal  Ippolito,  Ariosto  probaW 
would  not  have  had  the  leisure,  the  spirit,  or  the  meuis  of 
writing  and  printing  his  poem,  at  a  time  when  the  pttmii^ 
of  the  great  was  a  necessary  encouragement  to  an  snllw- 
The  trifling  pension  of  twenty-five  acudi  every  fiwir  tnoDthfc 
which  Ariosto  mentions  as  being  stopped,  was  not  the 
remuneration  which  ha  had  fram  the  Cardinal:  thioui^ 
his  interest  he  emoyed  certain  ecdesiastical  peranta^- 
such  as  one-third  the  profits  of  the  archiepiscopu  chan- 
celry  of  Milan  (idiout  100  scudi  yearlv),  although  he  wu  sot 
ordained  priest  nor  even  subdeocon,  but  had  only  taken  w 
minor  orders  which  are  not  attended  by  binding  vows,  m 
wore  the  clerical  dress.  (Ariosto,  Saiira  iL  and  iii-. 
also  Mazzuchelli,  Scrittori  ditdlia,  Bi(^phy  of  Arw^.) 
Ariosto  had  also  the  reversion  of  the  rectorship  of  Stm 
Agata,  in  Romagna,  the  incumbent,  an  old  maternal  reU- 
tive,  having  made  it  over  to  him.  We  ought  not  to  jiug^ 
of  Ariosto's  permanent  feelings  towards  his  patrona  bm 
the  fits  of  poetical  querulousness  in  which  he  oceasioiiulf 
indulges  in  his  aatiras,  for  in  the  very  midst  of  them  we  cu 
perceive  much  grateful  regard  and  affection  fer  both  tw 
Cardinal  and  the  Duk«.  The  Duke  indeed,  by  Aiv^J^ 
own  acknowledgment,  behaved  liberally  to  him.  "P"^ 
his  munificence  the  poet  was  enabled  to  bufld  t"""*^  ! 
house  surrounded  by  a  pleasant  garden,  opposite  the  cbiu^ 
of  S.  Benedetto,  at  Ferrara.  In  February,  1521,  Arw* 
published  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  with  many  o*'^ 
tions,  but  still  in  forty  cantos  only ;  this  editiwi  is 
extremely  rare,  even  more  so  than  the  first 

In  1522,  having  applied  to  the  Duke  for  some  mo* 
active  and  lucrative  employment,  he  was  sent  as  K<'^^"'°f 
to  the  mountain  district  of  Garfbgnana,  a  depeno^icy  oi 
Modena,  situated  on  tiie  western  slope  of  the  ^^""^^ 
and  bordering  upon  Lucca.  This  country  had  just  '^*''j"'r 
to  the  allegiance  of  the  House^  Este,  after  baring  hi|« 
occupied  by  the  %J>ffti«(4bl4j?^^*e  ^ 
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were  restless  and  quarrelsome,  and  the  mountains  were  in- 
fested with  outlaws.  Ariosto  humorously  describes  the 
troubles  of  his  government  in  his  fifth  Satire.  He  remained 
nearly  three  years  at  Castelnuovo,  the  chief  town  of  the 
district,  during  which  he  seems  to  have  conciliated  the 
minds  of  that  rude  population,  and  to  have  restored  order 
among  them.  Being  once  stopped  in  the  mountains  by  a 
band  of  robbers,  his  name  and  reputation  proved  his  pro- 
tection ;  the  outlaws,  on  learning  who  he  was,  showed  bim 
much  respect,  and  offered  to  eaaxt  him  whererer  he  choie. 
In  1523  tne  Duke  proposed  to  send  bim  as  ambassador  to 
Clement  VII.,  who  had  just  been  elected  Pope ;  but  Ariosto 
declined  the  mission,  having  been  disappointed  with  Rome 
and  the  Medici  onoe  before  (Satira  vii).  In  1524,  he 
returned  from  his  government  to  Ferrara,  where  it  appears 
he  remained  ever  after,  nominally  in  the  Duke's  service, 
but  enjoying  leisure  for  his  studies.  He  now  wrote  his 
comedies,  which  were  performed  with  great  splendour  before 
the  court,  in  a  theatre  which  the  Duke  built  for  the  pmrpose. 
In  October,  1S32, 'Ariosto,  after  correcting  and  revising  his 
poem  for  sixteen  years,  published  the  third  edition  in  forty- 
six  cantos,  which,  in  spite  of  some  misprints  of  which  Ariosto 
bitterly  complains,  remains  the  legitimate  text  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  The  six  entire  cantos  which  he  added,  are  the  33rd, 
37th,  39th,  42nd,  44th,  and  45th,  besides  several  stanzas  here 
and  there  added  to  the  <4ber  cantos.  Some  stanzas  be  wrote  in 
twenty  different  ways  before  he  fixed  upon  the  present  text. 
The  apparent  ease  of  Ariosto's  verse  is  the  result  of  much 
labour.  Scarcely  had  Ariosto  completed  his  third  edition, 
when  he  found  lumself  grievously  ill  with  a  painful  internal 
complaint,  which  brought  on  a  decline,  and  at  tost,  death. 
It  was  remarked,  that  on  the  night  preceding  the  last  day 
of  the  year,  on  which  his  illness  flnt  assumed  a  serious 
character,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  wing  of  the  ducal  palace,  and 
burnt  the  great  hall  and  the  theatre  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  performance  of  his  plays.  After  lingering 
several  months,  Ariosto  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1533,  in 
his  59th  year.  He  was  buried  without  any  pomp  in  the 
old  church  of  San  Benedetto,  attended  by  Uie  monks,  who 
Tolunteered  to  do  honour  to  his  remains.  Forty  years  later, 
after  the  churdt  had  been  rebuilt,  Agostino  Mosti,  of  Fer- 
rara, who  bad  studied  in  bis  youth  under  Ariosto^  raised 
a  handsome  monument  to  him  in  the  chapel,  which  is  to 
the  right  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  spot  tne  poet's  bones 
were  bansferred  with  great  solemnity.  In  1612,  Lodovico 
Ariosto,  jp^nd  nephew  of  the  poet,  raised  another  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  more  magnificent  than  the  first,  in  the 
other  chapel  to  the  left  of  the  great  altar,  to  which  place 
Ariosto's  remains  were  finally  removed. 

Besides  the  three  Ferrara  editions  above-mentioned,  printed 
under  Ariosto's  superintendence,  several  reprints  of  his  poem 
were  published  in  various  parts  of  Italy  in  his  lifetime.  Nu- 
merous editions  followed  after  his  death ;  all,  however,  more 
or  less  incorrect,  and  some  of  them  purposely  altered  and 
mutilated.  The  Aldine  edition,  of  1545.  is  one  of  the  best  of 
that  age;  it  is  also  the  first  that  contains  five  additional 
eantcB,  which  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  poem,  and  were 
left  in  HSS.  by  the  author,  and  delivered  by  his  son  Vir- 
ginio  to  Antonio  Mannzio.  6,  A.  Batotti  edited  all  Ariosto's 
works,  Venice,  1766,  six  volumes,  duodecimo,  with  many 
corrections  and  illns^tions,  and  a  life  of  the  poet.  Basker- 
ville's  edition,  1773,  four  volumes,  octavo,  with  plates  by 
Bartolozzi,  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  edition  ^the  Ctastici 
Italiani,  five  volumes  octav<v  Hilano,  1812-14,  is  valuable 
for  the  varianti  added  to  every  canto,  which  ^e  editor 
Reina  has  taken  from  the  first  two  editions  of  IS  16  and  1521. 
But  the  best  modem  edition  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  is  that 
of  Milan,  181 8,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  learned  editor  Morali 
has  fhithfVilly  restored  the  original  text  of  1532.  The  Or- 
lando Furioso  has  been  translated  into  moat  European 
languages,  though  seldom  successfully.  Of  the  English 
translations,  that  1^  Harrington  is  spirited  and  much  supe- 
rior to  Hoole's,  but  the  recent  one  by  Mr.  S.  Rose  is  con- 
iddered  the  best,  and  is  generally  fhituul. 

Ariosto  is  considered  one  or  die  best  Italun  satirists. 
The  tone  of  his  satires  resembles  that  of  Horace  rather  than 
that  of  Juvenal.  He  introduces  several  of  the  principal 
ooeorrences  of  his  life,  and  exhibits  the  manneis  and  vices 
of  his  time  and  country.  He  speaks  of  popes,  princes,  and 
cardinals,  with  great  freedom,  but  in  language  generally, 
though  not  always,  decorous.  His  satires,  seven  in  num- 
ber, and  addressed  to  his  brothers  and  other  ftiends,  were 
first  published  in  1S84,  after  bis  death,  and  have  been 
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often  reprinted,  both  separatelT  and  with  the  rest  of  his 
works.  He  wrote  five  comedies  in  blank  verse.  La  Cat- 
saria,  I  Supporiti,  La  Lena,  H  Negromante,  and  La  Scotat' 
tica.  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  Ariosto,  and  Machiavelli,  all 
three  contemporaries,  were  the  first  writers  of  regular  co- 
medy in  Italy.  They  adopted  the  manner  of  Plautus  and 
Terence ;  they  preserved  the  unities,  and  made  their  plots 
turn  chiefly  upon  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  practised  by 
dissipated  and  needy  young  men,  assisted  by  worthless 
domestics,  to  deceive  an  old  miser,  a  jealous  husband  or 
fother,  or  a  watchful  guardian  of  some  good-natured  beauty. 
The  language  is  often  grossly  indecent,  and  yet  theas 
Iilays  were  perfi^ed  befbre  the  court  and  chivalry  of  those 
times.  There  are  some  other  minor  works  of  Ariosto,  con- 
sisting of  canxoni,  capitoli  in  terza  rima,  sonnets,  and  a 
curious  eclogue  which  has  long  remained  inedited :  it  was 
composed  in  1506,  on  the  occasion  of  a  conspiracy  being 
discovered  against  the  life  of  Duke  Alfonso  by  fats  two 
brothers  Ferrante  and  Giulio.  There  are  also  some  short 
Latin  poems  on  various  subjects,  and  an  epitfaalamium  on 
Alfonso's  marriage  with  the  famous  Lucrezia  Borgia.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  Venice  editions  of  Ariosto's  works  of 
1741  and  1766,  edited  by  Barotti. 

Ariosto  left  two  natural  sons,  Virginio,  whom  be  had 
legitimated  by  public  act  in  1530,  and  who  afterwards  be- 
came acanont^AecaUiedtal  of  Ferrara;  and  Giovanbattisto, 
who  was  made  a  ca]>tain  in  the  Duke's  service.  The  number 
of  commentators,  critics,  and  biographerB  of  Ariosto,  is  Yery 
great ;  some  of  tiw  best  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article.  Baruflbldi  junior  has  dso  written  a  lifb  of 
Ariosto;  Ferrara,  1607. 

ARISH,  or  EL  ARISH,  a  small  town  on  a  slight  oui- 
nence  about  half  a  mile  ttom  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  usual  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  31°  5' 
N.  lat. ;  33°  4  8'  E.  long.  There  are/some  wells  near  it,  and 
some  clumps  of  palm-trees  between  the  town  and  the  sea. 
Thevenot  {Voyage  de  Levant,  p.  360)  describes  the  castle, 
in  his  time,  as  Doing  well  built  of  small  stones ;  and  he  says 
there  were  so'many  fine  antient  columns  at  Arish,  that  the 
inhabitants  made  their  cofi'ee-bouses  and  their  wells  of  them, 
and  the  cemeteries  also  were  filled  with  such  remains.  There 
are  still  some  Roman  ruins,  and  several  marble  columns  at 
Arish.  (Mangles  and  Irby.)  Arish  is  the  site  of  the  antient 
Rhinocolura,  which  was  often  considered  a  kind  oi  froatior 
town  between  E^pt  and  Syria ;  and,  in  connexion  with 
Fetra  in  the  interior,  was  an  entrepOt  of  some  importance 
(Strabo,  781).  It  stands  on  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  and 
near  a  scanty  stream  of  water.  The  French  took  pceaesBicm 
of  it  in  February,  1 799,  in  their  expedition  toBgyirt,  and 
kept  it  for  some  time. 

It  was  at  Arish  that  Sir  Sydney  Smith  conciuoed  a  con- 
vention with  the  French  army,  allowing  them  to  return 
to  France  with  their  bagnge  and  arms,  which  was  aubi»' 
quently  disavowed  by  the  British  government. 

ARISTiS'NETUS.  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Niciea, 
whose  epoch  is  not  capable  of  being  accurately  determined. 
It  has  been  ooineetund  that  the  Juistnnetus  to  whom  are 
attributed  the  Erotic  or  Iavo  Letters  CEawroXa!  iptmKoi)  b 
the  person  to  whom  several  of  the  letters  of  Libanins  are 
addressed,  smd  who  lost  his  life  in  the  earthquake  at  Nici>- 
meha,  a.d.  358 :  some  are  inchned  to  place  him  at  a  later 
epoch. 

These  Letters,  of  which  there  are  two  books,  are  a  speciet 
of  rhetorical  exercise,  and  not  real  letters ;  they  often  exhi- 
bit very  bad  taste,  but  are  of  some  value  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  the  manners,  or  at  least  of  the  literature,  of  the 
age.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris, 
1822,  8vo.  There  is  a  German  transliUion  of  AristKoetus 
by  Herel,  Altenburg,  1778,  8vo.:  there  are  also  several 
^^nch  translations. 
ARISTEAS.  [See  Sbptuaoint.} 
ARISTARGHUS  of  Samoa,  an  astronomer,  lived  about 
the  same  time  as  Archimedes,  and  some  say  survived  him, 
though  this  is  not  likely.  Archimedes  died  b.c.  212,  but 
there  is  an  observation  of  the  solstices  made  by  Aristarehua, 
and  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  of  the  date  b.c.  280.  (See  Ftol. 
Syntax,  iii.  c.  2,  torn.  i.  p.  163,  ed.  Halmo.)  Some  ac- 
counts (in  modem  books)  place  bim  much  earlier,  but  these 
are  necessarily  incorrect.  In  Plutarch's  treatise  On  the 
Appearances  in  the  Moon*  Disc,  it  is  said  that  Cleanthes, 
the  successor  of  Zeno  in  the  Stoic  school,  asserted  that 
Aristarchus  deserved  punishment  for  his  opinions  about  ^ 
earth's  motion.  This  treatise  of  Cleaodiuis  mtall^  I^ 
Digitized  oy  VjL)OQ  IL. 
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^vm*  Iiwrthu.  Whether  the  ohuf^  vas  ironieil  or  not 
rHontncla  conjectures  the  former),  it  serres  to  corroborate 
the  preceding  date,  since  Cleanthes  succeeded  Zeno  about 
B.C.  264.  We  know  nothing  fiirther  of  the  lib  or  death  of 

Aristarchus. 

Ardiimedes  (in  the  Arenarius)  attributes  to  Aristarchus 
the  opinion  that  the  earth  mores  round'  the  sun,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  preTiously  held  by  Pythagoras  and 
PhiloIauB.  His  words  are, '  He  (Aristarchus)  says,  that  the 
fixed  stars  and  sun  remain  vithout  motion,  but  that  the 
earth  is  carried  round  the  sun  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  the  sun  being  in  the  centre .  and  that  the  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  has  the  same  centre  as  the  sun,  is  so 
great  that  the  circle  described  by  the  earth  bean  no  more 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  fixed  tUn,  than  the  ctntre 
qf  a s^ere  does  to  it»  sur/aee'  Archimedes  then  proceeds 
to  combat  the  singular  noUon  contained  in  the  last  words. 
The  passage  from  Plutarch's  treatise  on  the  moon,  above 
referred  to,  states  that  Aristarchus  supposed  the  heavens 
to  be  fixed,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle 
iXolov  rirrXov),  at  the  same  time  revolving  round  her  own 
axis.  We  learn  also  from  Archimedes,  that  Aristarchus 
supposed  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  the  720th 
part  of  the  zodiac,  that  is,  half  a  degree.  This  is  about  2' 
too  little. 

One  small  work  of  Aristarchus  has  come  down  to  us, '  On 
the  Magnitudes  and  Distances  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,'  which 
makes  no  mention  of  the  nreceding  hypothesis  with  regard 
to  the  earth's  motion.  The  scope  of  it  will  be  shown  in 
the  fbllowing  trandation  of  the  introduction  (from  Wallis's 
edition),  "nie  braekets  oontain  remarks,  mostly  from  De- 
lamhre. 

'  1.  Hie  mom  reoelTes  light  ftom  the  can.  [Tfaii  was 
assenrted  before  Aristarchus.] 

*  2.  The  earth  is  a  mere  point  or  centre  when  compared 
with  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  [This  is  wrong,  since  the 
moon  would  then  appear  at  the  same  point  of  the  heavens 
firom  different  parts  of  the  earth,  which  is  not  the  case.] 

'  3.  When  the  moon  appears  halved,  the  great  circle  sepa- 
rating the  light  and  dark  part  of  the  moon  passes  through 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  [A  very  simple  truth,  but  a  great 
step  in  astronomy,  as  giving  rise  to  the  first  determination 
of  ^e  relative  distances  of  ue  sun  and  moon,  the  principle 
of  which  WB^  correct.] 

'  4.  In  the  preceding  case,  the  angle  between  the  sun  and 
neon  is  less  than  a  quadrant  by  its  thirtieth  part  [That  is, 
the  angle  is  67^;  whereas  89^  SO*  is  nearer  the  truth.] 

'  5.  Th»  apparent  diameter  of  the  earth's  shadow  [that  is, 
the  section  through  which  tiie  moon  passes  in  an  eclipse]  is 
twice  that  of  the  moon.  [This  would  give  it  64';  it  is  nearer 

tosa'.l 

*  6  The  moon  subtends  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  sign. 
[This  would  make  the  apparent  diameter  2^,  vhieh  is  four 
times  too  great.] 

'  Hence  the  distance  of  the  sun  fnm  the  earth  is  more 
than  18  times  the  distance  of  the  moon,  and  less  than  20 
times ;  that  is,  when  the  moon  appears  halved.   And  the 

freal]  diameter  of  the  sun  bears  the  same  proportion  to  tiie 
real]  diameter  of  the  moon.  The  diameter  of  the  sun  bears 
to  that  of  the  moon  a  greater  proportion  than  19  to  3,  but 
a  less  proportion  than  43  to  6,  as  appears  ftom  what  has 
been  mand  of  the  ratio  of  the  dlstanoes,  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  the  mpon*8  subtending  the  isih  part  of  a  sign.' 

The  preceding  deductions  follow  correctly  from  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down,  and  of  course  partake  of  their  numerical 
inaccuracy.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  proved  shows 
that  the  Greeks  of  this  period  had  no  trigonometry  what- 
ever ;  not  even  a  table  of  chords,  and  the  limits  given  are 
not  30  close  as  those  which  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  same  data  by  a  ruler  and  compasses.   There  are  several 

Sropositions  on  the  relative  bulks  of  the  three  bodies,  de- 
uced by  common  methods. 

There  is  a  commentary  of  Pappus  upon  the  work  of  Aris- 
tarchus, which  has  been  given  (in  part  at  least)  by  Wallis  in 

his  edition. 

From  an  obscure  passage  in  Plutarch  (nXarwvoei  Jijt^- 
uara.  8),  in  which  the  report  of  Archimedes  is  corroborated, 
Delambre  infiars  that  Aristarchus  attributed  day  and  night 
to  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could 
do  otherwise,  if  he  supposed  the  sun  fixed. 

There  is anotherworkattributedtoAristarchns, published 
br  Rcberval  at  Paris,  in  1543.  on  the  System  of  the  World. 
But  this  appearMo  have  been  pnihaUy  one  of  die  mtoro- 


HoM  ct  which  we  have  spoken  in  AvoLLOtnvSf  as  Dea 
cartes  and  several  others  affirm  that  it  was  written  by 
Roberval  himself,  and  Wallis  asserts  that  this  fkct  was 
perfectly  well  understood  by  the  fVench,  both  at  the  time 
of  publication  and  in  his  time. 

Vitnivius  speaks  highly  of  Aristarchus,  as  the  inventoi 
of  many  useful  machines,  and,  in  particular,  of  a  dial  which 
he  terms  scctphe.  This  dial  is  decribed  by  Martianus 
Capella  (cited  by  Weidler),  from  which,  and  partly  firom 
the  name,  we  should  infer  that  it  was  a  part  of  a  concave 
hemisphere,  with  a  st^le  ending  in  the  centre,  so  that  by 
drawing  the  equator,  &c.  inside  the  hemisphere,  the  sun's 
position  miffht  be  found  by  marking  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow,  Montnela  describes  one,  dug  out  at  Tiucuhim  in 
1741,  which,  since  Cicero  describes  such  an  instrument, 
is  conjectured  to  have  belonged  to  him.  (Mont  Hi*t.  Maih. 
i.  721 ;  a  drawing  is  given.) 

The  principal  editions  of  Aristarchus  are  the  Latin  trans- 
lation en  Valla,  Venice,  1498,  containing  the  commentary  of 
Pappus;  and  of  Commandine,  Pesaro,  1572;  the  Greek 
toxt  of  Wallis,  Oxfind,  1688,  with  a  commentary  and  Com- 
mandine's  version,  which  edition  was  also  reprinted  in  the 
second  volume  of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  translation,  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1 810,  8vo.  There  is  also  a  French  tranalatioD 
by  M.  de  Fortia  D'Urban;  Paris,  Didot,  1823. 

ARISTARCHUS,  the  critic,  the  son  of  Aristarchus. 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  SamoUirace ;  but  he  abandoned 
the  narrow  Umits  of  his  own  country ,  in  order  to  settle  in 
the  wealthy  and  populous  cit^  of  Alexandria.  The  time 
of  his  birth  is  not  exacUy  known ;  hut  he  is  stated  to  have 
flourished  about  B.C.  158.  Ptolemy  Philometor.  king  oi 
Egypt,  reigned  from  B.C.  181  to  145,  and  Aristarchus  was 
the  preceptor  of  his  son.  who  was  kUled  by  his  uncle  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  II.  at  the  accession  of  the  latter  in  145  b.c. 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  8.)  Aristarchus  was  the  disciple  of  ArU 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  who 
flourished  about  200  B.C.,  and  was  the  first  Grecian  who 
laid  the  principles  of  philological  criticism  upon  a  sound 
and  accurate  basis ;  thus  he  was  the  first  to  inquire  with 
precision  into  the  genuineness  of  the  early  Greek  writings, 
and  into  the  grammatical  analogy  of  the  Greek  language ; 
he  likewise  introduced  the  use  of  the  Greek  accents,  as  they 
may  now  be  seen  in  manuscripts  and  printed  books  (Wolf, 
Proleg.  ad  Homer,  s.  44).  Aristarchus  succeeded  his 
master  Aristophanes  (for  whose  oninions  he  is  stated  to 
have  entertained  neat  respect),  as  head  of  the  grammatical 
and  critical  school  of  Alexandria :  and  obtain^  in  that 
capaci^,  by  his  eminence  as  a  teauier  and  by  his  varioiu 
writings,  a  reputetion  greater  than  any  other  critic  of  anti- 
quity. Forty  grammarians  are  stated  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  school  (Suidas  in  'Afitorapxoc),  vho  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  spread  his  frune  over  Crreece  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  countries.  His  name  was  highly  celebrated  among  his 
contemporaries ;  thus  Panstius  the  philosopher  called  him 
a  diviner,  from  his  ikcility  in  conjecturing  the  meaning  of 
poets  (uiivnc,  Athennus  xiv.  p.  634.  C.);. and  after  his 
death,  his  authority  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Horace  and 
Cicero  used  Aristarchus  as  a  general  name  for  a  great 
critic  {De  Arte  Poet.  450.  Epist.  ad  Att.  1.  14),  and  Sextus 
Empiricus  mentions  him  with  Plato  and  other  such  eminent 
names  {Adv.  Mathem.  ix.  s.  110)  ;  one  of  the  scholiasts  to 
Homer  likewise  expresses  an  opinion  (which  a  modem 
critic  has  applied  to  other  persons),  that  it  is  better  to  en 
with  Aristarchus  than  to  be  right  with  Herma{»as,  a 
grammarian  of  little  note  {ad  11.  235}. 

The  critical  works  of  Aristarchus  appear  to  have  been 
very  voluminous,  but  they  are  now  all  lost,  and  are  only 
known  from  extracts  and  citations  presented  in  other  writers. 
His  chief  work  was  his  edition  of  the  lUad  and  Ocbfttev, 
in  which.  1.  he  revised  the  text,  partly  b^  means  of  the 
comparison  of  MSS.,  and  partly  by  conjecture;  2.  he 
divided  the  two  poems  into  twenty-four  parts  or  books,  each 
distinguished  by  a  letter  of  the  Greek  alpuabet,  which  in  the 
Alexandrine  age  contained  twenty-four  letters  {Incerhts  de 
Horn.  Poesi,  in  Emesti's  Homer,  vol.  v.  p.  152) ;  and  3.  he 
placed  certidn  critical  marks  before  certain  lines,  some  denot- 
mg  that  tiie  verses  so  marked  contained  somethhig  w»thy  of 
notice,  and  others  that  fliey  were  spurious ;  the  last  were  merely 

straight  lines  thus  ,  in  the  form  of  a  spit  or  d^iX^ 

when^  i^tSciv  in  Greek  and  obelo  nolare  in  Latin, '  to  m»A 
with  anobelus,' meanttomarkas  sjmiipus.  The jeaaona fiw 
the  ehangeg  which  he  n^^m^y  ^<3R^|4^ 
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which  he  prefixed  to  the  verses,  and  his  ezplaaatioiu  of 
doubtAil  passages,  he  appears  to  have  given  separately  in 
some  of  his  commeDtaries  or  vvoftviifiara,  of  which  he  is 
stated  to  have  written  more  than  800  books.  (Suidas  in  v.) 
Probably  these  Aooftf  were  not  longer  than  lueh  divisions  as 
we  ahould  now  call  chapters ;  these  commeDtaries,  however, 
included  not  onlv  his  labours  on  Homer,  but  also  illustra- 
tions of  Hesiod,  Archibchus,  Alcsas,  Anaereon,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Pindar,  Aristophanes,  Aiatos,  and  other  poets. 
Of  these  latter  productions  of  Aristaichus  few  remnants 
have  been  preserved ;  of  his  Homerio  criticisms,  however, 
a  loige  part  is  extant  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,  from  which 
a  tolerably  complete  notion  of  bis  mode  of  treating  an- 
cient Greek  poets  may  be  formed.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  his  criticism  is  the  boldness  with  which  he 
condemned  numerous  verses  as  unworthy  of  Homer,  and 
manifest  interpolations  of  a  later  age.  Various  opinions 
have  been  formed  on  these  judgmentsofAiistarchus;  some 
modems  having  thought  that  his  method  was  in  the  highest 
degree  arbitrar)F  and  uneritioal.  white  others  have  thought 
that  he  exercised  a  sound  and  modest  discretion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristarchua  in  x^eetiiw  verses  of 
Homer  for  the  most  part  did  not  nAy  on  the  fiuu  of  ancient 
copiea,  but  trusted  merely  to  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  traces  of  interpolation  ;  '  as  Ariatarcbus  (savs  Cicero,  to 
his  correspondent)  denies  that  Homer  wrote  the  verses  of 
which  he  does  not  approve*  so  do  you  suppose  that  what- 
ever part  of  my  letters  may  be  wanting  in  clearness  is  not 
written  by  me.'  (EpUt.  ad  Pam.  iii.  11,  and  see  Clinton, 
Rut.  HeUen.  part  iii.  pp.  492-5.)  Whatever  tbewy  may 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  whether  we  suppose  that  the  Iliad  and  Odystey 
were  both  entirely  written  by  one  poet,  or  that  each  was  the 
work  of  a  separate  poet;  or  that  they  were  a  series  of 
thapsodies  composed  by  a  number  of  early  bards,  whose 
scattered  songSt  being  originally  like  the  old  Spanish  and 
Scotch  ballads,  were  afterwards  collected  and  joined  to- 
gether ;  it  is  equally  certain  tiiat  every  part  must  have  re- 
ceived its  proper  form  from  its  original  author ;  and  that 
verses  and  passages  might  have  been  improperly  introduced 
at  a  later  date  by  the  reciters  of  these  poems.  Now  these 
interpolations,  if  any  such  existed,  were  doubtless  made  be- 
fore the  age  when  the  Iliad  and  Ody$sey  were  first  reduced 
to  writing ;  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  detected  by 
the  mere  comparison  of  manuscripts.  Consequently,  Aris- 
tarchua  ought  not  to  he  taxed  with  rashness  for  condemn- 
ing verses  of  Homer  which  might  be  found  in  all  the  MS S., 
nor  should  it  be  said  with  Cicero  that  he  rejected  those 
verses  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  simply  d^cawe  he  did 
not  approve  of  them ;  he  rejected  them  because  he  thought 
them  unworthy  of  Homer,  and  inconsistent  wtth  the  gene- 
ral character  of  his  poetry  and  language.  If  the  existence 
of  any  additions  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  considerably 
later  date  than  the  body  of  the  poem  (as  tiie  last  book  of  the 
Odyssey'),  is  ever  susceptible  of  proof,  it  can  only  be  esta* 
bhshed  by  such  probable  and  indirect  arguments  as  those 
employed  by  Afistarchus  in  justification  of  his  obeli. 

The  division  of  Homer  into  books  was  doubtless  made  by 
Aristarchus  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  which  were  im- 
portant to  critics  such  as  himself;  and  it  has  been  retained 
on  that  account  ever  since  his  time.  The  earlier  Greek 
writers,  as  Herodotus,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Su:.,  in  citing  Homer, 
reffer  by  description  to  the  part  of  the  poem  which  they 
mean,  as  the  exploits  of  Diomedes,  the  descent  into  hell, 
the  battle  of  the  ^s,  &c. 

Aristarchus  did  not  confine  his  criticism  to  grammatical 
and  metrical  questions,  but  he  also  gave  historical  and 
geographical  illustrations  of  the  author's  text.  Thus  we 
Are  told  that  he  considered  Homer  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  placed  him  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  migration, 
sixhr  years  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidm,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  afler  the  fall  of  Troy.  (Incertut  de 
Horn.  Poesi,  in  Ernesti's  Homer,  vol.  v.  p,  151.  comp.  Wolf, 
Prol.  Horn.  p.  cclvi.)  His  notes  on  the  mythology  and 
geography  of  Homer,  preserved  in  the  scholia,  are  very 
numerous.  (See  Lehrs.  deArUtarehi  Studiit  Homericis, 

pp.  16"-!256.> 

Aristarchus  published  two  editions  of  his  recension  of 
Homer,  ns  appears  from  numerous  passages  in  the 
scholia  to  Homer,  where  the  diflerenees  between  the  readinn 
of  the  first  and  second  editions  are  noticed.  (Lehrs.  xb. 
p.  27).  His  recension  became  the  established  text  of  ^ 
lUad  and  Odi^t$y,  not  only  among  the  grammarians 


Alexandria,  and  their  disciples;  but  among  the  copyists 
from  whose  transcripts  the  modem  versions  of  Homer  nave 
been  derived  since  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  scholia 
to  the  lUadt  moreover,  a  constant  reference  is  made  to  the 
exploBations  and  obeli  itf  Aristarchus.  whose  opinion  is  often 
stated  without  the  addition  of  his  name,  as  if  he  was  pie- 
eminently  the  commoitator  of  Homer.  (WoUj,  ProL  ad 
Horn.  s.  47.) 

Besules  his  edition  of  Homer  and  his  Commentaries,  he 
wrote  some  short  works  addressed  to  individuals,  as  to 
Philetas  and  to  (^manus,  the  chief  cup-hearer  of  the  king 
(Prociu*  ad  Henod.  Op.  et  Di.  97) ;  a  treatise  on  the  I^a- 
dox  of  Zeno,  and  another  on  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  also 
mentioned.  (Lehrs.  p.  23.)  These  writings,  which  probably 
were  occasional  productions,  were  considered  less  accurate  and 
elaborate  than  his  Commentaries  (see  SchoL  ii.  1 1 1 ;  Lehrs. 
pp.  20-6).  He  wrote  also  in  defence  of  analog  in  matters 
<H  criticism,  against  Crates  the  grammatian,  who  defended 
the  principle  of  anomaly.  (Wolf,  ib.  p.  ooxxx.)  He  is  like- 
wise stated  to  have  contended  at  Pergamus  with  Crates, 
who  was  a  native  (tf  that  town ;  and  Zenodotus  of  Mallus  (a 
different  person  from  his  more  oelebcated  namesake  of 
EphesusX  a  disciple  of  Crates,  wrote  a  book  in  defence  o^ 
the  verses  in  Homer  rejected  by  Aristarchus.  (Suidas  in 
Zqvo^orofit  oomp.  Cliutcm,  R  part  iax.  p.  491.)  liote  in 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  retired  tcom  Alexandria  to 
Cyprus,  where,  being  afflicted  with  a  dropsy,  he  died  of 
voluntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  72 ;  leaving  as  his  suc- 
cessor m  the  Alexandrine  school  his  disciple  Ammonius. 
(Suidas  in  'Au/tuvio£.)  He  had  two  sons,  named  Aris- 
tarchus and  Aristagoras,  who  were  both  idiots ;  the  former 
was  sold  as  a  slave  (probably  because  be  was  a  burden 
to  his  family),  but  having  been  brought  by  his  master  to 
Athens,  he  was  redeemed  b)r  the  Atheuians,  out  of  respect 
(as  itupears)  tar  his  illustrious  &ther.  (Suidas  in  v.) 

ARISTPDES  CkftartiSns)*  Bon  of  Lysimachus,  a  great 
Athenian  statesman  and  general,  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  delivery  of  Greece  firom  the  Persian  invasion.  Ha 
was  of  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  born  in  Aiopece,  a  demos  of 
Attica.  Some  doubt  exists  concerning  his  endowments 
of  wealth  and  birth— a  question  of  so  little  importance 
that  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Plutarch,  from  wnom  our  knowledge  of  his  personal 
history  is  almost  exclusively  derived,  has  given  us  little  in- 
formation as  to  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  eminence  in 
the  state.  Several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  probity  are 
told  by  that  amusing,  but  not  very  accurate  author,  which, 
acconUng  to  this  arrangement  of  his  life,  ought  to  have 
occurred  before  the  Persian  wax;  but  the  date  of  their  occur- 
rence is  not  fixed,  and  they  contain  no  distinct  msntion  of 
Aristides's  public  employments,  except  that  he  was  twice 
chosen  treasurer  of  the  public  revenue  of  Athens.  Flutsich 
further  Slates,  that  Themistocles  and  others,  whose  mal- 

Eractices  he  had  exposed,  had  iuflueoce  enough  to  procure 
is  condemnation  on  a  chai^  of  malversation ;  but  that,  by 
the  exertions  of  the  more  virtuous  citizens,  the  fine  impeded 
on  him  was  remitted,  and  he  was  again  elec'ted  to  the  office 
of  chief  treasurer.  It  appears  that  he  was  early  opposed  in 
politics  to  Themistocles,  whose  ambitious  and  unscmpulous 
temper  led  him  to  promote  both  his  own  and  his  country  's 
benefit  by  measures  quite  at  variance  with  the  integrity 
and  straightforward  temper  Aristides.  But  the  first 
distinct  notice  which  we  possess  of  his  public  life  is,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  commanders  who  directed  the  Athenian 
array,  b.  c.  490,  upm  the  occasion  of  the  Persian  invasion 
under  Datis  and  Artanheraes.  Tliis  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  to  Aristides  the  honour  of  having 
first  yielded  his  turn  of  command  to  Miltiodes,  and  by  his 
example  and  authority  having  carried  the  dissentients  with 
him.  (For  a  fuller  account  of  these  circumstances,  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  see  Miltiadss.  and  Hiattrrieal 
Parallels,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  Plutarch  adds,  that  when  the 
Athenians  marched  back  to  their  capital  in  haste,  to  prevent 
the  fiyiug  Persians  from  making  any  attempt  on  it  by  sea, 
Aristides  was  left  with  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  to  guard 
the  valuable  spoil  of  the  Persian  camp;  being  selectra  for 
that  duty  on  ac^unt  of  his  incorruptible  honesty.  But 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the  battle  (vi.  109),  never  even 
mentiona  Aristides's  name.  This  i)roceeded  from  no  un- 
friendly feeling ;  fbr  the  historian  (viii.  79)  bears  testimony 
to  him  OS  the  '  iustest  and  best  man  in  Athens.*  This 
silence  would  lean  us  to  doubt  whether  Aristides  did  really 
a«t  so  important  a  part  in  t^  apticn  as^j^tigrapher  would 
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hmuibeHevtt.  ThatbedUdiithigunhhiiiiMlf  is,  however, 
nndered  probable  by  hii  hwiiiK  been  elected  archon 
epiiwmot  in  the  following  year.    (Plut.  Arist.  e.  5.) 

Of  Uie  trantactions  of  EU  magistracy  we  have  no  account. 
In  the  sixth  year  after  it  (b.  c.  483).  he  wa«  banished  by  the 
prooeM  called  ottradam.  A  person  less  obnoxious  to  the 
•pirit  of  jealousy  which  dictated  that  singular  expedient, 
whether  of  jealousy  or  precaution,  could  hardly  have  been 
found ;  but  the  practices  of  Themistocles  prevailed  with  the 
Ruspidous  temper  of  the  Athenians  against  the  approved 
integrity  of  his  rival,  though  so  well  recognized,  according 
to  a  story  ttdd  by  Plutarch,  as  to  have  already  acquired  for 
him  die  i4ipellation  of '  the  Just.'  In  the  third  year  after- 
vards  (B.C.  480V  the  erentflil  transactions  of  the  Persian 
invasion  under  Xerxes  took  place.  At  the  battle  of  Arte- 
nusium,  Aristides  was  still  in  exile ;  but  before  the  haX&t 
of  ftUamis  he  was  recalled,  vith  other  exiles'  In  the  night 
precediag  that  memorable  h^le.  be  paued  from  the  island 
of  Agina  through  the  Peruan  fleet,  bearing  intelligence  to 
his  countrymen  that  they  were  surrounded,  and  that  flight, 
wliieh  they  were  then  meditating,  was  no  longer  possible. 
(Herod,  viii.  79.)  The  details  of  the  action  do  not  belong  to 
this  place.  (See  Ristorieal  Parallel*,  p.  360,  and  Salauis.) 
We  have  only  to  state  that  Aristides,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of 
Athenians,  landed  on  the  small  island  of  Psyttaleia,  near 
Salamis,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  Persian  troops  stationed 
on  that  island.  (Herod.  viiL  9S  ;  Plut.c.  9.)  WiUi  respect  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  be  combated  Themistocles's 
advice  to  nail  for  the  Hellespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge 
built  by  Xerxes ;  and  recommended,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  facility  for  eracuating  Gneee  shotild  be  given  to 
the  Persians. 

Before  the  battle  of  Plataa,fbught  in  September,  b.c.  479, 
be  was  reinstated  in  all  and  more  than  his  former  favour  with 
his  countrymen.  '  The  answer  returned  to  Merdonius's  o&r 
of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Athenians  is  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  dictated  by  him  :  '  Tell  Mardonius  that  the 
Athenians  say,  while  the  sun  goes  in  the  same  course  as  he 
is  now  going,  we  will  never  make  peace  with  Xeixes ;  but  we 
will  fight  him,  trusting  in  the  goos,  who  fight  with  us,  and 
the  heroes,  whose  temples  and  statues  he,  making  no  ac- 
count of  them,  has  burnt.'  (Herod  viii.  1 43.)  Aristides  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  Spartans 
for  their  tardiness  in  sending  succours  to  resist  the  threat- 
ened second  invasion  of  Attica  by  Mardonius ;  and  at  the 
battle  of  Flatna.  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  he  was  ap- 
pointed sole  general  {arparnyo^  aSr<xp6Tup)  of  ^e  Athenian 
troops,  and  signal!^  his  moderation  in  a  dispute  with  the 
Tegeatn  concerning  the  right  of  occupyine  the  left  wing  of 
the  allied  army,  the  second  post  in  point  of  honour,  the  right 
wing  being  always  held  by  the  Lacedsemonians.  '  We  came 
here,'  he  said,  *  not  to  talk,  but  to  fight  Since,  however, 
the  Tegeatte  have  advanced  their  claims  to  renown,  both  in 
old  times  and  of  late,  it  Is  necessary  that  we  also  should  ex- 
^ain  to  you  our  claims  to  priority  over  the  Arcadians.' 
Then,  after  enumerating  the  warlike  glories  of  his  country- 
men, he  added,  *  But  this  is  no  time  to  wrangle  about 
place.  We  are  ready  to  obey  you,  LacedeDmonians,  wher- 
ever, and  against  whomsoever,  you  choose  to  station  us ;  and 
wherever  we  are,  we  will  do  our  best.  Command  us,  there- 
fore, as  men  who  will  obey.'  Ibe  Lacedmnonians  answered 
by  acclamation,  that  the  Athenians  were  more  worthy  than 
the  Tegeatie  to  lead  the  left  wing.  (Herod,  ix.  37.)  It  is  to 
be  obsOTved  here  (as  of  the  answer  returned  to  Mardonius), 
that  what  Plutarch  says  of  Aristides,  Herodotus  says  of  the 
Athenians  generally.  It  may  he  presumed,  however,  that 
on  both  occasions  the  people  acted  under  the  guidance  of 
their  leader :  and  that  the  words  so  fall  of  wisdom,  spirit, 
and  moderation,  agreeing  so  well  with  the  character  of 
Aristides,  were  really  prompted  or  delivered  by  him. 

Not  long  after  the  restoration  of  Athens,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  Xerxes  and  Mardonius,  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  constitution :  though  opposed  to  the  prin- 
riples  of  those  with  whom  Aristides  generally  acted,  it  was 
supported  at  least,  if  not  brought  forward  by  him.  By 
Solon's  laws,  noble  descent  and  a  definite  amoimt  « 
propertv  were  required  as  qualifications  in  candidates  for 
the  higner  offices.  It  was  now  thought,  either  that  in  the 
ffraat  exertions  made  for  the  existence  of  the  state,  all 
had  merited  alike,  and  all  were  therefore  entitled  to  an 
equal  share  hi  the  direction  of  public  affairs:  or  that  the 
more  numerous  class  who  were  excluded  by  law  ftom  the 
tdmiiustiation,  having  anus  in  their  haiidi,  and  proud 


of  their  recent  exertions  and  sueeeii,  voold  seticely  In 

brought  to  acquiesce  in  their  former  pi^tiesl  infbr^jiity, 
Aristides,  therefore,  pnmosed  an  alteration  in  the  law,  hf 
which  all  were  rendered  eligible  to  the  arcbonship,  tkSh- 
out  regard  either  to  birth  or  wealth.   [See  Archon,] 

Aristides  was  the  colleague  of  Thucydides  in  an  embassy 
to  Sparta,  when  the  Spartan  government  interfered  to 
prevent  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Athens,  destroyed  hj 
the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  i.  91.)  Cicero  relates  s  Btarj  {Of. 
lii.  1 1 ),  told  in  a  slightly  different  manner  by  Plutarch,  tfait 
Themistocles,  after  the  end  of  the  war,  announced  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  scheme  to  propose 
greatly  advantageous  to  the  state,  but  of  such  a  nature  Ihat 
It  coiud  not  safely  be  made  public.  Upon  this  he  was  de- 
sired to  communicate  it  to  Aristides,  who  reported  tiui 
nothing  could  be  more  adwit^eous,  or  less  boonuaUe; 
and  the  proposal  was  dropped  witlwut  ftuther  rnqnin-. 
The  measure  prc^xned,  aeonding  to  Cicero  and  Vuerioi 
Maximus  (vi.),  was  to  bum  the  Lacedamoniaa  fleet  it 
Gythium;  according  to  Plutarch,  to  bum  the  dock-yard  of  the 
Grecians  (va^orad/uiv  r&v  'B^X^vuv),  by  which  we  sqipoie 
the  confederate  fleet  was  meant.  It  is  difficult  to  eoneeiTe 
how  either  measure  could  be  reconciled  with  sound  polic}', 
any  more  than  with  j  ustice.  Diodorus  (xi.  42)  has  a  different 
version  still  of  the  same  story,  agreeing  in  the  one  point 
of  the  proposal  of  Themistocles  being  referred  to  Aristides. 

B.C.  477,  the  unpopularity  of  the  Laccdsmoaians,  espe- 
cially of  the  commander-in-chief  Pausanias,  induced  the 
Ionian  Greeks  to  decline  serving  under  him.  They  oSeni 
the  command  of  the  confederacy  to  Athens,  whose  sbips 
at  that  time  were  under  the  command  of  Aristidei;  and 
to  his  moderation  and  probity,  and  to  the  fkvouraUeqnniDQ 
entertained  of  the  Athenian  character,  mainly  dinrngli 
his  virtues,  that  transfer  of  the  command  is  chietly  to  be 
ascribed,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  what  is  called 
by  historians  the  Athenian  rule  in  Greece,  which  wts 
overthrown  se\-enty-two  years  afterwards,  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Under  this  new  arntngement 
the  Greeks  of  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands, 
and  Thrace,  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians,  engaged 
to  maintain  a  fleet  sufficient  to  prosecute  the  var  with 
Persia.  Each  state  was  assessed  to  furnish  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  amounting  in  the  a^regate  to  460  talents; 
and  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  assessment  vas 
executed  by  Aristides  with  such  foimess,  that,  aocmdintE 
to  Diodorus  (xi.  47),  he  obtained  the  hii^iest  prsiie  for 
justice.  Deputies  firom  the  states  met  in  me  ssned  islind 
of  Delos.  where  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  appointed  for  the 
common  treasury,  and  officers  called  Hellenotanin,  'trea- 
surers of  the  Grecians,'of  whom  the  chief  was  Aristides,  vere 
appointed  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  common  fund. 

This  is  the  last  public  office  in  which  we  know  Aristides 
to  have  been  engaged.  The  precise  time  of  bis  death  is  not 
mentioned  by  the  early  Greek  historians,  or  by  Plataick 
Nepos  says  that  it  occurred  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  os- 
tracism of  Themistocles,  which  fixes  it  to  467.  Plutarch 
quotes  a  story  from  Craterus  of  his  having  been  accused  of 
toking  bribes  fVom  tbe  lonians  to  reduce  their  annual  ohi- 
tribubon  to  the  common  fund,  and  being  fined  five  minci 
which  being  unable  to  pay,  he  retired  to  Ionia,  where  he 
^ed.  But  the  story  is  in  itself  highly  improbable,  and  tbe 
silence  of  certain  writers  seems  conclusive  against  it;  sni 
Plutarch  himself  argues  agmnst  its  credibility.  He  sayi 
also  that  the  tomb  of  Aristides  was  in  his  own  time  to  be 
seen  at  Phalerum,  erected  at  the  chaise  of  the  state,  be- 
cause the  patriot  died  so  poor  that  nothing  was  found  id 
his  house  to  pay  for  his  burial.  He  left  children— a 
son,  Lysimachus.  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's 
dialogue  of  Laches,  and  two  daughters  (Plut  27);  all  of 
whom  were  provided  for  by  the  state.  Lysiraachus  had 
a  pension  and  a  grant  of  lands  at  Estiesa  in  'Eubtea.  (De- 
mos. Leptin.  cap.  24.)  Aristides  lived  and  died  in  povertr, 
after  having  borne  the  highest  offices  of  Athens,  and 
possessed  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for  pecnlstiw 
of  any  man  in  Greece;  a  voluntary  poverty,  fiMf  be  o 
sud  to  have  refused  lai^  sums  offimd  to  bim  by  prinle 
liberality,  saying  that  *  Iw  could  bettor  boast  of  his  porer^ 
than  others  m  their  riches,  which  many  did  use  fll,  and  fev 
well :  and  that  it  was  a  hard  thing  to  find  one  man  ^ 
noble  mind  that  could  away  with  povra^,  and  ^t  ^ 
only  might  be  ashamed  of  poverty  as  were  poor  against  thor 
wOia.*  (North's  PfufarcA.) 

The  ehanetor  of  Aristides  (sf'^«a«%lM  tnrt  V 
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chief  authority,  Plutarch,  who  is  supported  by  the  more 
»can^  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides)  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  antiquity.  To  him  belongs  the  rarest  of 
all  praises,  that  of  ob8er\-ing  justice,  not  onW  between  man 
and  man,  but  between  nati(m  and  nation.  He  was  truly  a 
patriot,  ^  he  peferred  the  good  of  his  conntry  to  tiie  gia* 
tiflcatioa  of  hu  own  amtntion.  A  oandid  enemy,  an  im- 
partial (rimd,  a  just  administrator  of  other  men's  money, 
an  observer  of  national  &ith,  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
add  to  this  catalogue  of  virtues  the  more  common  merit  of 
being  a  brave  and  successful  genera),  except  that  this  latter 
(^ualit^  completed  his  character,  and  fitted  it  to  the  stormy 
times  in  which  he  lived,  giving  to  it  a  lustre  and  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  which  his  peaoefbl  virtues  uoas- 
sisted  might  have  &iled  to  command. 

In  the  Elgin  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a 
sepulchral  stele,  which  bears  the  name  of 'Aristides,  the 
son  of  Lysimaebus,  of  EstisBa.'  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
Aristides  was  the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  Just.  (See 
Elgin  Marble*,  vol.  ii.,  14»;  Herod.;  Plntaroh,  Cornelius 
Nepos.  Lives  (^Aristides;  Mitford,  &c.J 

ARISTI'DGS.  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  great 
Greek  painters,  is  said  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  10)  to  have  been  Uie 
contemporary  of  Apelles.  His  excellence  oonsisted  in 
giving  character  and  expression  to  his  figures,  and  in  the 
strong  delineation  of  the  passions  :  his  colouring  was  hard. 
One  of  his  great  pictures  represented  the  capture  of  a  city. 
Among  the  most  striking  figures  was  that  of  a  mother  just 
expiring  from  a  wound ;  her  in&nt  still  clings  to  ber  breast, 
and  the  dying  mother  seems  only  anxious  that  her  child 
should  not  suck  the  blood  that  is  streaming  from  her  body. 
Alexander  the  Great  had  this  picture  removed  to  Pella  in 
Macedonia.  He  also  painted  an  ei^agonent  with  the  Per- 
■ianB :  this  pietnre  contained  one  hundred  figures,  and  was 
liberally  paid  for  by  Mnason,  tyrant  of  Elatea.  The  works 
of  Aristides  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
ferred to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  the  plunder  of  Greece.  At 
the  capture  of  Corinth  I7L.  Mummius,  Polybtus.  tbe  Greek 
historian,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  saw  with  indig- 
nation the  barbarians  of  Italy  plaviog  at  games  of  chance 
on  the  most  costly  pictures  wnich  they  h^  spread  on  the 
ground.  (Strabo,  p.  381.)  A  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  by  Aris- 
tides, and  a  Hercules  struggling  with  the  poisoned  shirt  of 
Deianira,  by  the  same  artist,  were  treated  m  this  shameful 
way.  Strabo  himself  saw  the  Bacchus,  which,  by  chance, 
had  been  safely  transferred  to  Rome,  in  tbe  temple  of 
Ceres,  and  he  pronounces  it  a  most  beautiful  work  of  arL 
Unfortunately  the  |neture  was  shortly  after  destroyed,  when 
the  temple  ofCerea  was  accidentally  burnt :  Pliny  also  men- 
tions this  picture.  Another  fine  painting  of  Aristides  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Rome  was  spoiled  oy  an  artist,  whom 
M.  Junius  the  Prtetor  had  commissioned  to  clean  it  prepa- 
ratory to  its  exhibition  at  the  Ludi  Apollinares. 

See  a  passage  in  Athenseus  (xiii.  567)  on  other  subjects 
painted  by  Aristides. 

ARISTI'DES,  i£'LIUS,  a  distinguished  rhetorician  of 
the  second  century,  was  bom  at  Hadriani  in  Bithynia,  pro- 
bably about  A.D.  117  ;  but,  according  to  other  opinions,  a.». 
]  29.  He  studied  at  Smyrna  under  Polemo,  and  at  Athens 
under  Herodes  Atticus,  after  which  he  travdiled  exten- 
sively in  Asia  and  in  Egypt ;  finally,  he  settled  at  Smyrna, 
where  he  obtained  the  priesthood  of  .£scula]nus.  He 
also  opened  a  lecture-room  and  gained  such  reputation 
by  his  rhetorical  prelections,  that  by  bto  contemporaries 
he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  Demosthenes,  the  great 
Athenian  orator.  In  a.d.  178,  Smyrna  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  Aristides,  by  addressing  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  which  it  still  extant,  to  M.  Auretius,  induced  tbe 
emperor  to  restore  the  city.  Owing  to  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  high  reputation  which  he  enjoyed  as  a 
rhetorician,  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour ;  one,  now 
in  the  Vatican  (see  Winckelmann,  ii.  475,  French  ed.), 
bears  his  name,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
statue  supposed  by  some  to  represent  Aristides  of  Athens, 
really  belongs  to  this  Aristides,  who  affected  to  rival  Iso-' 
crates  and  I^mosthenes. 

Of  his  fifty-five  declamationB,  one  entitled  Agairut  Lep- 
tinet,  is  an  imitation  of  the  great  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
which  hears  the  same  name ;  and  another,  the  Panathe' 
naikott  was  intended  to  show  that  he  could  write  in  the  style 
of  Isocrates,  and  rival  one  of  the  most  ftmious  specimens  of 
that  master.  AristideB  wrote  also  panegyrics  on  many  dia  • 
tinguished  dttes,  soeh  as  Smyrna,  Rome,  &c. 


It  was  the  practice  of  Aristides  and  other  rhetoricians  of 
his  age,  often  to  choose  their  topics  from  the  republican 
times  of  Greece,  and  particularly  from  the  most  striking 
events  of  Athenian  history.  But  instead  of  throwing  an^ 
light  on  the  historical  events  which  they  made  their  text,  it 
is  more  frequently  &e  cue  that  in  the  effbrt  after  rhetorical 
effect,  the  truth  tiX  histwy  is  sacrificed  to  what  woe  then 
considered  the  graces  of  style.  Tbe  poverty  of  ideas  in 
their  declamations,  and  the  total  absence  (tf  the  old  Attic 
vigour  of  language,  render  them  of  less  value  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  age,  than  in  that  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Aristides.  . 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Declamations  of  Aristides,  to- 
gether with  his  two  books  on  Rhetoric,  is  by  W.  Diudorf, 
Leiptig,  1829,  3  vols.  Svo. 


The  Etatne  which  we  nave  here  assigned  to  iSliua  Axis 
tides  was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  and  is  now  in 
tbe  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  The  height  is  about  64 
feet  It  is  called  the  statue  of  Aristides  the  Juat  by  G.  Fi- 
nati.  in  the  work  entitled  Muiea  Borbonico;  but  from  com- 
paring the  head  with  that  of  ^Uua  Aristides  in  the  Vatican , 
and  from  tbe  somewhat  affected  attitude,  and  the  genenl 
character  of  tbe  figure,  we  are  convinced  it  is  not  the  old 
Aristides.  It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this  statue  is 
superior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  the  age  to  which  we  have  as- 
signed it.  The  objection  may  be  a  good  one ;  and  tbe  only 
conclusion  then  must  be,  that  we  do  not  know  whom  it  was 
intended  to  represent  A  cast  of  this  figure  may  be  seen 
at  Sarti's,  Dean  Street,  London. 

ARISTirOES  QUINTILIA'NUS.  a  Greek  writer  on 
music,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  antient  author.  Some  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
he  was  contemporarv  with  Autarch.  Hit  work  on  Music 
(nut  KoMHcvc),  in  three  books,  is  printed  in  the  Collection 
^f  Heibomius,  and  is  considered  one  of  ttie  most  valuable 
inusical  works  of  antiquity.  For  further  remarks,  see  Gkbbk 
Musical  Writers. 

ARISTIPPUS,  the  son  of  Aritades.  was  bom  at  Cyrene, 
a  Greek  colony  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  came  to 
Athens  when  a  young  man  in  order  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
Socrates ;  his  curiosity  to  hear  this  philosopher  having  been 
excited  by  some  accounts  of  his  doctrines  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  IschomacbUB  of  Athena,  whom  he  met  at 
Olympia,  during  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 
(PlutEirch,  de  Curiosit.  c  2 ;  on  Ischomachus,  see  Xeno- 
phon's  (Eamomie.)  Aristippus  was  a  hearer  of  Socrates 
for  some  time ;  and  as  he  could  not  have  been  very  young 
when  he  went  from  Cyrene  to  the  Olympic  festival,  and  was 
attracted  from  tiience  to  Athens  by  a  philosopher's  fanu,  we 
may  suppose  that  he  was  at  least  twenty-five  years  <dd  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  b.c.  399;  which  WMild  make  his 
birth  as  early  as  B.C.  424  or  425.  Lais,  the  courtezan,  with 
whom  he  was  in  habits  of  intimacy,  was  bom  b.c.  421. 
(Clinton,  Fut.  Hellen.,  part  ii.  introd.  p.  Ir.YT>>if^uAM 
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with  this  determination.  We  know  further,  from  explicit 
testimony,  that  he  v&a  celebrated  ia  b.c.  366  (Olymp.  ciii. 
3 ;  Diodorus.  xv.  76) ;  to  that  if  he  lived  to  the  natnial  age 
of  man,  he  probably  died  batveeu  b.c  360  and  360. 

Although  AiiBtippui  vu  a  diwiple  of  Socrates,  hia  mode 
of  life  ana  Iub  opininu  were  very  different  from  tboH  id 
fajs  master.  Instead  oi  imitating  the  chaste,  frogel,  and 
temperate  habits  ivhieh  distinguished  8oerates>  he  was  a 
lover  of  sensual  pleasure ;  and  we  learn  from  a  oonverw 
sation  bettreen  Aristippus  and  his  master,  reported  in 
XenophcHi's  Jfiniiora^Via,  that  the  former  deiiberately  main- 
tainea  in  argument  the  superiority  of  his  .own  habits  of 
life  and  principles  of  conduct.  Ill  this  discussion,  being 
presseil  by  the  interrogations  of  Socrates,  he  asserts  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  take  any  shore  in  public  affairs,  that  his 
object  is  to  be  neither  a  governor  nor  a  slave,  but  a  private 
citizen ;  and  that  he  lives  out  of  his  own  country  in  order  to 
escape  from  all  political  duties.  (Xen.  Mem.,  ^i.  1.  1-lS.) 
He  appears  to  have  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  on  the  popularity  and  versatility  oi  his  mannen,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt  himself  to  the  company 
of  all  persons,  and  to  all  varieties  of  fortune :  hence  Plato  ts 
reported  to  have  said  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
could  wear  with  equal  grace  both  fine  cloUies  and  rags.  He 
recommended  to  others,  as  he  practised  himself,  the  pursuit 
of  sensual  pleasure,  saying  that  the  disgrace  consisted  not 
in  enjoying  it,  but  in  being  overcome  by  it  He  attempted 
to  profit  by  circumstiinces  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  his  own 
wants,  and  to  be  the  arbiter  rather  then  the  slave  of  fintune ; 
whence  Horace  says : — 

■  NuDC  in  Ariitippl  furtlm  pmcepta  telabor,' 
Et  mihi  m,  non  tue  rebui,  lubjungere  conor. 

His  principles  and  conduct  made  him  obnoxious  to  Xeno- 
phon,  with  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  been  on  bad  terms, 
and  to  Antisthenes,  the  head  of  Uie  Cynic  school,  whom  he 
is  reported  to  have  constantly  ridiculed  for  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  65 ;  Suidas  in  'Api<mir7roc.) 
Plato  likewise  aims  a  blow  at  him  in  the  Phado,  for  passing 
his  time  in  luxurious  enjoyment  at  JIgina,  whue  his 
master  Socrates  was  under  sentence  of  death  at  Athens, 
at  a  distance  of  a  few  hours*  sail.  (Plato,  Pkeedon,  p.  59, 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demetrius  Phalereus  de  Elocut.  $  288.  ed. 
Schneider  j  see  also  AxisXoX.  Rhet.  ii.  23,  for  a  saying  of 
Aristippua  against  Plato.)  But  Aristippus,  although  on  bad 
terms  with  Xenophon,  Antisthenes,  and  Plato,  entertained 
friendly  relations  with  ^schines,  another  disciple  of 
Socrates,  and  recommended  him  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  60, 
82;  Plutarch  De  cohibenda  Ira,  i.  p.  462.)  H-e  seems  to 
have  remained  true  to  the  principle  expressed  by  him 
in  his  conversation  with  Socrates,  of  avoiding  his  native 
country,  and  to  have  toavelled  to  various  Greek  states ;  thus 
he  passed  much  time  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  satrap  of 
the  Persian  king  in  Asia  Minor.  (Diog.  Laert  ii>  79.)  He 
probably  retired  late  in  his  life  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  his 
fkmiljr  and  his  school  after  bis  death.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  86.) 

AnstippuB  differed  from  Socrates  and  the  genuine  So- 
cratic  philosophers,  not  only  in  his  mode  of  life,  but  also  in 
taking  money  for  his  instructions  (Diog,  Laert.  ii.  65.  comp. 
Xen.3ftf7n.  i.  2.  60.)  :  heuce  he  iscalled  by  Aristotle  a  sqpAiW 
{Metaph.  ii.  2) ;  a  name  which  Aristotle  never  would  have 
i;iven  to  any  person  whom  he  considered  a  genuine  philo- 
sopher, Aristippus,  when  blamed  for  teaching  for  money, 
defended  himself  (and  it  must  be  confessed  with  some 
reason),  by  saying  that  Socrates  was  provided  for  by  the 
richest  and  greatest  of  the  Athenians,  whereas  he  had 
to  provide  for  himself.  (Diog.  LaerL  ii.  74.)  Aristippus  is 
reported  once  to  have  sent  five  minas  to  Socrates,  who 
reused  them*  saying  that  his  genius  did  not  permit  him  to 
receive  such  a  gift.  (Diog.  Lwrt  ii.  65.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aristippus  wos  the  finmder 
of  a  philosophical  school ;  but  it  is  douotful  whether  he  in- 
culcated his  opinions  in  writing,  or  whether,  like  Socrates,  he 
only  imparted  them  orally  to  his  disciples.  A  list  of  his 
works,  chiefly  dialogues,  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ii. 
85),  on  the  authority  of  Pansetius  and  Sotion  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  lived  in  b.c.  205,  and  wrote  on  the  history  and  lives 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  part.  iii. 

{1.526.)  Sosicratesof  Rhodes,  however,  who  hved  somewhat 
ater,  and  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  stated  that  AristippuB 
left  nothing  in  writing.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  84 ;  Clinton,  ihid. 
p.  565.)   However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  doc- 


trines were  pocpetuated  alter  his  dea&  by  his  daughter 

Arete,  and  by  another  disciple  named  Antipoter  of  CvFene. 
Afete  was  tlw  teacher  of  her  son  AiiBtippus,  who.  to  oistiii- 
guish  him  from  his  grandfather,  woe  caUed  metrodidadti 
(tauffht  by  his  motlMr) :  and  Theodorus  the  atheist,  a  jia- 
Incpher  of  some  note,  is  stated  to  have  been  a  diacijde  of 
&u  Aristippus.  Antipater,  the  other  immediate  suooesn 
of  tiie  elder  Aristippus,  is  stated  to  have  bad  disciples;  bat 
Hoffesias  and  Anniceris,  who  were  about  coatemporaiy 
with  Theodorus,  are  the  only  philosophers  in  lus  branch  sf 
the  Gyrenaic  school  of  whose  opimons  anything  is  known. 

As  no  precise  or  detailed  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Aris- 
tippus has  been  preserved,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  confounding 
his  opinions  with  those  of  his  successors  in  the  Cynnuie 
school.  The  later  Cyrenaics  appear  to  have  approached 
nearly  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus :  Aristippus,  however, 
though  agreeing  in  substance  with  the  moral  system  si 
Epicurus,  yet  differed  from  it  in  many  important  particulnv 
Aristippus  is  stated  to  have  considered  rthies  as  the  only 
subject  which  deserved  the  attbntion  of  a  philosopher ;  and  to 
have  especially  despised  mitfiematieal  and  physiod  acieiMe.ai 
not  being  concerned  about  happiness  of  mankind-fArisbit 
Afe^opA.  ii.  3;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  93.)  The  ontient  Cyrenaia^ 
however,  though  they  confined  themselves  to  ethical  philo- 
sophy, yet  adhered  to  it  only  in  name ;  for  they  divided 
ethice  into  five  parts,  viz.  I.  on  those  things  which  ought  to 
be  pursued  or  avoided :  3.  on  the  affections  of  the  mind: 
3.  on  moral  actions:  4.  on  causes:  and  S.  on  proofs:  i£ 
which  heads  the  first  three  alone  belong  to  moral  philoet^hy, 
while  the  fourth  refers  to  physical,  and  the  last  to  It^cal  in- 
quiries. Aristippus  held  that  Uie  happiness  of  man  con- 
sists in  pleasure,  and  his  misery  in  pain :  happiness  being 
merely  an  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and  misery  au  aggre- 
gate of  pains,  lliat  pleasure  is  the  ereatest  good,  he  eon- 
ceived  to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  ue  youngest  childnu, 
and  even  brute  animals,  seek  it,  and  avoid  its  oontrnry.psio. 
He  did  not  like  Epicurus,  consider  the  absence  of  pain  to 
be  pleasure,  or  tiie  absence  of  pleasure  to  be  pun :  fbr  he 
thought  Uiat  pleasure  and  pain  are  accompanied  with  mo- 
tion, whereas  the  absence  of  pain  uid  pleasure  is  not  aeocn- 
panied  wifli  motion ;  the  former  of  these  two  states  being 
like  sleep.  He  compared  the  three  states  of  which  the 
mind  is  susceptible,  viz.,  pain,  pleasure,  or  the  absence  of 
both,  to  the  sea  during  a  storm,  during  a  gentle  breeze,  ai^ 
during  a  perfect  calm ;  but  this  analogy  is  not  quite  perftct. 
for  the  sea  agitated  by  a  gentle  breeze  is  in  a  middle  state 
between  the  storm  and  the  calm ;  whereas  the  absence  both 
of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  is  the  middle  state  of  the  mind, 
is  made  to  correspond  to  the  calm,  which  is  not  the  middle 
state  of  the  sea.  He  further  held,  that  all  pleasures,  whe- 
ther sensual  or  intellectual,  are  equally  good:  one  account 
even  states  that  be  considered  the  pleasures  of  the  body  si 
superior  to  those  of  the  mind.  Hence  he  taught  that  liaw- 
ever  immoral  an  action  might  be,  still  the  pleasure  which  it 
eaures  is  a  good,  and  desir^e  hr  its  own  sake.  He  did  not, 
however,  recommend  an  unrestrained  pursuit  of  pleasnre; 
true  wisdom  (he  thought)  consisted,  not  in  abstaining  ftom 
pleasure,  but  in  seeking  it  without  being  carried  away  b 
the  love  of  it.  Thus  when  reproached  with  his  visits  t 
LaVs,  he  replied  that  there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  going 
to  her ;  the  disgrace  consisted  in  not  being  able  to  leave  her. 
He  condemned  all  care  for  the  past  or  the  fUture,  all  regret 
and  all  forethought  as  equally  useless ;  and  said  that  i 
person  ought  to  think  only  of  the  passing  day,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, only  of  the  passing  minute.  He  recommended  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  moderation  of  desires :  and  he  particularif 
cautioned  his  daughter  Arete  agsinst  covetousness  and  love 
of  money.  He  also  thought  uiat  the  wise  man  should  be 
free  from  the  passions  of  eni^  and  love,  from  superstitioa, 
and  from  the  iear  of  death.  Such  is  abrief  sommary  of  the 
principal  moral  doctrines  of  Aristippus  which  have  been  it- 
corded  by  antient  writers  ;  in  which  there  is  less  ocutenesi 
than  IB  usually  perceptible  even  in  the  most  mistaken  sys- 
tems of  the  Greek  pmlosophers.  They  do  not  indeed  appesr 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  his  own  time :  for  Aris- 
totle, in  bis  Nicomachean  Ethica,  when  examining  the  dif- 
ferent opinions  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  pleasure, 
takes  no  notice  of  Aristippus.  (See  the  lAfe  of  Aristippv* 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  li.  65-104,  with  Menage's  notes; 
Suidas  in  'Apiarncirot ;  and  Ritter'fl  Ge*da<At9  der  Pkiit- 
Sophie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87-103.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
in  bis  campaigns,  of  jRbich  .bo-srote  m.  .Accotint  after  the 
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king'sdeath.  This  work,  now  lost,  is  one  of  the  eliiaf«ntbo- 
rities  for  Arrian's  history  of  Alexander.   (See  Ariian's 

pTefaceto  his  Anabasis.) 

ARISTOBULUS :  several  of  this  name  belonged  to  the 
Asmontean  dynasty.    [See  AsMONiCANs.] 

ARISTO'CRACY,  according  to  its  ctymolorr.  means  a 
goTemment  of  the6«j^  or  most  excellent  (ifnaroi).  Thisname, 
which,  like  oplimates  in  Latin,  was  applied  to  the  educated 
and  wealthy  class  in  the  state,  soon  lost  its  moral  and  ob- 
tained a  purely  political  sense :  so  that  aristocracy  came  to 
mean  merely  a  government  of  a  few,  the  rich  being  always 
the  minority  of  a  nation.   "When  the  sovereign  power  does 
not  belong  to  one  person,  it  is  shued  by  a  numbw  of  per- 
sons eith^  greater  or  less  than  half  the  community  :  if  this 
number  is  less  than  half,  the  government  is  called  an  an«- 
locracy.  if  it  is  greater  than  bal^  the  government  is  called 
a  democracy,   Smce,  however,  women  and  children  have  in 
all  ages  and  countries  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary,  succes- 
sbn)  been  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power,  the  number  of  persons  enumerated  iti  estimating  the 
form  of  the  government  is  confined  to  the  adult  males,  and 
does  not  comprehend  every  individual  of  the  society,  like  a 
census  of  population.    Thus,  if  a  nation  contains  2,000,U00 
souls,  of  which  500,000  are  adult  males,  if  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  a  body  consistinK  of  500  or  600  persons, 
the  government  is  an  aristocracy :  if  it  is  lodged  in  a  body 
consisting  of  400,000  persons,  the  government  is  a  demo- 
cracy, thmigh  this  number  is  considerably  less  than  half  the 
sntiie  papulation.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  where  there 
is  a  class  of  sulgects  or  slavos  who  are  excluded  ftom  all  poli- 
tical rights  and  all  share  in  the  sovereignty,  the  numbers  of 
^  dominant  communis  are  alone  taken  into  the  account  in 
determining  the  name  we  are  to  give  to  thefimn  of  the  govern- 
ment   Thus,  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
had  conquered  a  number  of  independent  communities  in  the 
islands  of  the  i£gean  Sea  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Thrace,  which  were  reduced  tQ  different  degrees  of  sub- 
jection, but  were  all  substantially  dependent  on  the  Athe- 
nians.  Nevertheless,  as  every  adult  male  Athenian  citizen 
had  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  the  government  of 
Athens  was  csdled,  not  an  aristocracy,  but  a  democracy. 
Again,  the  Athenians  had' a  class  of  slaves,  four  or  five  times 
more  numerous  than  the  whole  body  of  citizens  of  all  aees 
and  sexes :  yet  as  a  majority  of  the  citizens  possessed  the 
sovereign  power,  the  government  was  called  a  democracy. 
In  hke  muiner,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
United  States     America  is  called  a  democracy,  because 
every  adult  flneman,  who  is  a  native  or  has  obtaiued  the 
ri];ht8  ctf  citizenship  by  residence,  has  a  vote  in  the  election 
of  members  of  the  le^slative  assembly,  although  the  num- 
ber of  the  slaves  in  that  state  ezcwds  that  of  the  free 
populatMUi. 

An  arutoeraey,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  sovereign  power  is  divided  among 
a  number  of  persons  less  than  half  the  adult  males  of  the 
entire  community  where  there  is  not  a  class  of  sulyects  or 
■laves,  or  the  dominant  OMnmuni^  where  then  is  a  class  of 
Bufajeets  or  slaves. 

Sometimes  the  word  aristocracy  is  used  to  signify,  not  a 
rorm  of  govermnent,  but  a  class  of  persona  in  a  state.  In 
this  sense  it  is  applied  not  merdy  to  the  pmons  oomposin^ 
the  soverdgn  body  in  a  state  cn  which  the  govemmuit  is 
uwtocratical,  but  to  a  class  or  political  par^  in  tny  state, 
prhatevar  be  the  fmn  of  its  govammeut  'When  thue  is  a 
privileged  order  of  persons  in  a  communis  having  a  title  or 
siwil  dignity,  and  when  no  person,  not  beluiging  to  this  body, 
m  admitted  to  share  in  the  sovereign  power,  this  class  is  often 
scaUed  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocratic  party  or  class ;  and 
all  persons  not  belonging  to  it  are  called  the  popular  party, 
»r,  for  shortness,  the  people.  Under  these  circumstances 
xitiny  rich  persons  would  iK>t  belong  to  the  aristocratic  ctass ; 
»ut  if  a  change  takes  place  in  the  oonstitution  of  the  state, 
ty  which  the  disalnlities  of  the  popular  order  are  removed. 
L  Kid  the  rich  obtain  a  large  share  of  the  sovereign  power,  then 
be  rich  become  the  aristocratic  class,  as  qiposed  to  the 
taiddle  ranks  and  the  poor.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
liatory  of  Florence,  in  which  state  uie  ntJfiU  popolamif  or 
lOpular  nobles  (as  they  were  called),  at  one  time  wetei^lposed 
»  the  aristocratic  party,  but  by  a  change  in  the  constitution 
eoame  themselves  the  chiefo  <^  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
n«mieB  of  the  popular  party.  la  England,  at  the  present 
ixna.  aristocracy,  as  die  name  id  a  dass,  is  generally  applied 
>  the  ri^,  as  on>OBed  to  the  rest  of  the  community:  some- 


times, however,  it  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  is  re 
stricted  to  the  nobility,  or  members  of  the  peerage. 

The  word  aristoeraeij,  when  \ised  in  this  last  sense,  may 
be  applied  to  an  order  of  persons  in  states  of  any  form  of 
government.  Thus,  the  privileged  orders  in  France  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  revolution  of  1789,  have  often 
been  called  the  aristocracy,  although  the  government  was 
during  that  time  purely  monarchical ;  so  a  class  of  persons 
has  by  many  historians  been  termed  the  aristocracy  m  aris- 
tocratical  republics,  as  Venice,  and  Rome  before  the  admis- 
sion of  the  plebeians  to  equal  political  rights :  and  in  demo 
cratical  republics,  as  Athens,  Rome  in  later  times,  and 
France  duriuE  a  part  of  her  revolution.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  error  if  any  person  were  to  infer  from  the  existence 
of  an  aristocracy  (that  is,  an  aristocratical  class)  in  a  state, 
that  the  form  of  government  is  therefore  aristocraticd, 
though  in  fact  Aat  might  happen  to  be  the  case. 

The  use  of  the  -vora  aristocracy  to  signily  a  class  of  per- 
sons never  occurs  in  the  Greek  writers,  with  whom  it  origi- 
nated, nor  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  is  it  ever  employed  bv 
Machiavelli  and  the  revivers  of  political  science  since  the  miS- 
die  ages :  among  modern  writers  of  all  parts  of  Europe  this  ac- 
ceptation has,  however,  now  become  frequent  and  estahlishe>l. 

The  word  oligarchy  is  likewise  of  Greek  origin,  and  it 
means,  according  to  its  etymolosyt  a  government  of  a  fev. 
By  the  Greek  historians  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  aris- 
tocracy, nor  did  it  convey  any  offensive  meaning;  among 
modem  nations,  however,  it  generally  has  an  opprobrious 
force,  and  when  used,  it  commonly  implies  that  tlie  writer 
or  speaker  disapproves  of  the  government  or  dislikes  die 
class  of  persons  to  which  he  appues  that  name. 

There  is  scarcely  any  political  term  which  has  a  more 
vague  and  fluctuating  sense  than  aristocracy;  and  the  his- 
torical or  political  student  should  be  careful  to  watch  with 
attention  toe  variations  in  its  meaning :  observing,  first 
whether  it  means  a  form  of  government  or  a  class  of  per- 
sons :  if  it  means  a  form  of  government,  whether  the  whole 
communis  is  included,  or  whether  there  is  also  a  class  of 
subjects  or  slaves ;  if  it  means  a  class  of  persons,  what  is 
the  principle  which  mokes  them  a  political  party,  or  on  what 

nnd  they  are  jointly  opposed  to  other  orders  in  the  state. 
tention  is  not  paid  to  these  points,  there  is  great  danger, 
in  political  or  historical  discussions,  of  confounding  things 
essentially  different,  and  of  drawing  parallels  between  gu- 
vemments,  parties,  and  states  of  society,  which  resemble 
each  other  only  in  being  called  by  the  same  name. 

It  has  been  lately  propc»ed  by  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  work 
on  7%e  Province  ofJvruipradeMe,  to  use  the  term  aristocracy 
08  a  general  name  fbr  governments  in  which  thesovereignnr 
belongs  to  several  persons,  that  is,  to  all  governments  which 
are  not  monarchies.  There  would,  however,  be  much  incon- 
venience in  deviating  so  widely  &om  the  estabUshed  usage 
of  words,  as  to  make  democracy  a  kind  of  aristocracy  ;  and 
it  ai^>ears  that  the  word  republic  has  properly  the  sense 
required,  being  a  gmeral  term  including  both  aristocracy 
and  democracy,  and  signifying  all  governments  which  are 
not  monarchies  or  despotisms.  (See  Journal  qf  Education, 
Part  yiii.  p.  299,  and  the  words  Rbpublic  and  Dxmo 

CRACY.) 

ARISTOGI'TON,  an  Atoenitn  doselv  connected  with 
an  important  event  in  Athenian  faiitorv,  which  wfll  be  more 
particularly  treated  under  the  head  of  Hippias.  We  shall 
only  state  here,  that  having  conceived  a  mortal  hatred 
agmnst  Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratus  and  brother  of  Hip- 
pias, who  held  tiie  tyranny  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  20),  be 
plotted,  in  coqjunction  with  another  Athenian  named  Har- 
modius,  the  death  of  the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
the  murder  of  Hipparchus  at  the  Panathenaio  festival,  B.C. 
514.  Harmodius  was  slain  on  the  spot;  Aristogiton  fled, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  and  put  to  death  by  Hippias. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias.  when  the  constitution  of 
Athens  was  brought  nearer  to  a  democracy,  the  memory  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  honoured  as  that  of  martyrs 
in  the  canse  of  liberty*.  Bronze  statues  were  erected  to  them 
in  different  parts  of  Athens ;  among  others,  by  the  celebrated 
I^uiteles.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.)  Xerxm,  when  he  took  possession 
of  Athens,  b.c.  480,  carried  off  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  which  he  sent  to  Susa.  They  were  afterwards 
restim^  to  the  Athenians,  when  Susa  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander,  and  in  the  time  of  Arrian  they  stood  in  the  Cera- 
micus  at  Athens.  (Arrian,  iii.  16.)  Various  pririleges  and 
immunities  were  conferred  on  tbeu:  descendants ;  and  their 
explmt  was  regulariy  celebrated  in  song  at  ^^^i^^^ 
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Rsstival  (Fhilostratui,  De  Vii.  Apotionii  vii.  2 ;  ap.  Meuniui, 
Pistst.  c.  xiv.),  and  became  (we  might  instance  a  similar 
feeling  in  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  names  of 
Hampden  and  Sidney  in  patriotic  toasts)  a  very  favourite 
subject  for  the  songs,  called  scUia  (ffcoXtal,  with  which  the 
Athenians  enlivened  their  festive  parties.  One  of  these, 
composed  by  Callistralus,  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
fragments  of  various  authors  at  the  enu  of  tlie  editions  of 
Anacreon  (see  also  Athensus,  xv.  p.  695);  and  will  be 
found  translated  in  Bland  and  Merivale's  Anthology,  be- 
ginning 

'  I'll  irreath  my  mmiA  in  myttlo  boiish.' 

The  first  stanza  of  this  is  ascribed  by  Meursius,  Ptaist.  c. 
xiv.,  to  Carcinua.  With  reference  to  the  custom,  and  other 
proofs  of  the  affection  with  which  the  memory  of  Harmodiug 
and  AristogitoR  was  regarded,  see  Aristophanes,  Eq.  786  ; 
Ach.  980,  &c.  We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  Thucy- 
dides,  (an  early  and  dispassionate,  though  from  his  poUtical 
opinions  perhaps  not  a  favourable,  witness,)  that  the  act  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  arose  entirely  out  of  a  private 
quarrel ;  and  that,  far  from  effecting  the  immediate  dehvery 
of  Athens,  it  made  the  sway  of  Hippias  jealous  and  severe, 
instead  of  mild  and  beneficent ;  and  Herodotus  speaks  to 
the  same  effect  (vi.  123).  That  this  mistake,  as  to  the 
motives  and  merit  of  their  action,  was  of  early  date,  we  may 
infer  from  Thucyd.  vi.  &4.  Mitford  (ch.  vii.  $  5)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  it  was  sedulously  inculcated  and  fostered 
by  the  party  of  the  Alcmseonidae,  the  true  expellers  of 
Hippias,  with  a  view  to  the  firmer  establishment  of  their 
own  power ;  a  supposition  not  in  itself  improbable,  but  un- 
supported on  the  part  of  the  author  by  any  references  to 
authorities.  (Thucyd.  vi.  54,  9 ;  Mitford,  ch.  v.  5,  ch.  vii.  5.) 

ARISTOLO'CHIJJ,  or  the  hirth-wort  tribe  of  plants, 
consists  of  a  small  number  of  genera  which  principally 
inhabit  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  in  many 
cases  used  medicinally  on  account  of  their  tonic  and  stimu- 
lating properties ;  and  some  of  them  are  reputed  remedies 
for  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents.  The  distinguishing  cha- 
racters of  the  order  reside  in  the  flowers,  which  have  no 
corolla,  and  are  constantly  divided  into  three  segments  ;  the 
number  of  the  cells  of  the  fruit  is  also  three  or  six,  and  the 
stamens  agree  in  the  same  ternary  character;  the  fruit  is 
always  adherent  to  the  calyx,  or,  as  botanists  say,  inferior. 
Notwifhstandin?  the  accordance  which  thus  exists  between 
aristolochis  and  monocotyledonous  plants  in  the  ternary 
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1.  A  branch  oT  ArlitolooliU  lipho;  9.  one  of  It*  flowen  cut  IcDgthiriar, 
■liAwiDg  the  Rtaiiinii  lyinK  Mtom  :  3.  k  cloitnoriUiiieni;  4.  a  »Md- 

vcwel  t  6,  tbe  tame  cot  icron  to  ihow  It*  tix  coUb  ;  6.  •  Med :  7.  a  md  cut 
Ihnnuh  to  ihow  Uie  ninate  embryo  Ijiug  in  Itie  Blbiuncn ;  6.  an  embr^'o  much 
tMeA. 


number  of  the  parts  of  their  flowen  their  structute  is  other- 
wise truly  dicot}'ledonous.  The  onangement  of  the  woodj 
matter  of  which  their  stem  is  composed  is  in  longitodisil 

Elates,  surrounding  a  central  pith,  and  surrounded  by  but; 
ut  what  is  very  curious,  these  plates  are  not  placed  in 
concentric  circles  hVe  most  other  exogenous  plants,  Int 
continue  to  increase  uniformly  and  uninterruptedly  as  Ion; 
as  the  plant  grows.  (See  Lindle^'s  Inlnductton  to  Botinq, 
p.  66.)  The  leaves  are  veined  like  those  of  dicotyledonout 
plants,  and  the  embryo  of  the  seed  has  two  lobes. 

Hie  most  common  plants  of  ttus  singular  order  are  tbe 
different  species  of  asarum,  or,  as  the  gardeners  call  thetn, 
asarabacca;  little  stemless  plants  with  dingj'-browi]  flovm 
hidden  among  the  leaves.  This  colour,  which  is  bi  fium 
common  in  plants,  appears  characteristic  of  the  whole  order, 
for  even  in  those  species  which  have  yellow  flowers,  a  brown 
stain  seems  to  be  mixed  with  the  colour  so  as  to  change  it, 
or  brown  spots  are  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  mnt 
remarkable  species  of  the  genus  Aristolochieo  are  tbiw 
which,  in  many  of  the  tropicol  parts  of  America,  excite  tlie 
wonder  of  travellers  by  the  gigantic  size  or  grotesqae  ap- 
pearance of  the  flowers,  such  as  A.  cymbifera,  the  bonier 
of  whose  calyx  resembles  one  of  the  lappets  of  a  Noriun 
woman's  cap,  and  measures  seven  or  eight  inches  in  lengtb 
(see  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xviii.  t.  1543),  aoAA.rwi- 
fiara  and  gigantea,  the  flowers  of  which  are  from  fifteen  lo 
sixteen  inches  across,  and  are  large  enough  to  form  bonoett 
for  Indian  children. 

ARISTOLOCHIA,  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  species  is  the  A.  Serpetiiaria,  wtbch 
grows  in  North  America,'  chiefly  in  Virginia,  and  henn 
is  called  Virginian  snake-root.  Though  the  whole  root  ii 
used,  the  rootlets  are  more  powerful  than  the  sDlid  root 
These  consist  of  a  large  portion  of  woody  fibre  and  gumnj 
matter,  which  have  no  virtues,  along  with  some  resio,  bitfer 
extractive,  and  a  little  essential  or  volatile  oil,  od  viiA 
principles  its  virtues  depend.  It  communicates  its  pro- 
perties to  water  and  to  alcohol,  which  are  employed » 
the  means  of  extracting  them,  by  forming  an  inf^ioD  or  i 
tincture.  Decoction  should  never  be  employed,  bs  the  bat 
drives  off  the  volatile  oil. 

Its  odour  and  taste  resemble  valerian,  angelica,  ud 
camphor.  In  its  action  on  the  human  system  it  moil 
nearly  approaches  to  camphor,  but  its  effects  are  more  (e- 
manent.  It  chiefly  influences  the  nervous  system,  iri 
seemn  to  act  most  beneficially  in  those  cases  where  ik 
capillaries,  either  from  not  receiving  an  adequate  supplr^ 
blood,  or  of  nervous  energy,  aro  incapable  of  ptoducini; 
upon  the  blood  those  changes,  which  form  secretions  in  ibe 
glands,  the  skin,  and  other  secreting  surfaces,  or  vhieh  iit 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  a  sufficient  degree  of  fital 
action  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  diseases  or  disordend 
states  of  the  system  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  en- 
ployed  can,  therefore,  be  easily  inferred. 

In  protracted  fevers,  whether  of  a  continued  or  inter- 
mittent kind,  it  is  often  eminently  aer^iceahle.  In 
casen  of  continued  fever,  which  do  not  assume  a  very  Kiin 
character,  but  run  on  to  a  lengthened  period,  comnanlf 
called  low  nervous  fever,  it  is  preferable  to  every  oA" 
agent,  and  may  either  be  used  alone,  or  in  conjunction  mtli 
cinchona  bark,  or  some  of  its  preparations.  Hencv,  udob 
the  title  of  Huxham's  tincture  of  bark,  it  is  veiy  noa 
used :  hut  a  safer  mode  of  administration  is  that  «  ^ 
fusion  of  the  serpentaria,  to  which  sulphate  of  quimne,  tat 
orange-peel,  or  other  aromatic,  may  be  added ;  as  ntat 
mended  under  Aous  (Vol.  I.,  p.  227/. 

In  eruptive  or  exanthematoua  fevers,  such  as 
and  measles,  when  the  eruption  is  imperfectly  fomwd 
threatens  to  recede,  an  occurrence  always  betokening  g""* 
danger,  and  indicating  much  feebleness  in  the  poven  > 
the  system,  serpentaria  is  an  invaluable  agent.  , 

In  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever,  or  in  other  affcctkm  ■ 
the  throat,  where  gangrene  is  to  be  apprehended.  &om  j* 
depression  of  the  vital  powers,  serpentaria,  given  inicrtelff. 
and  used  as  a  gargle,  alone,  or  with  tincture  or  capsicom.  • 
more  likely  to  prevent  so  serious  a  terminatiMi  th*" 
other  medicine.    In  none  of  these  diseases  should  it  be  a- 
hibited  till  after  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cl»» ; 
out  by  proper  purgative  medicines.    But  there  are  ow* 
diseases,  not  attended  with  fever,  in  which  serpentaria 
tremely  useful.    In  that  form  of  indigestion  where  no  * 
flammatory  slate  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  !t£iiD» 
exists,  and  where  the  skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  seipeoi*'": 
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alone,  or  better  vith  sulpbate  of  quinine,  is  eminently  ser- 
viceable. On  the  same  principle,  in  the  state  of  torpor  or 
exhaustioa  to  which  literary  penoni  are  subject,  from  long- 
continued  or  intense  mottai  eiertion,  this  oombinati<n  is 
highly  useful. 

In  America,  the  infusion  or  tincture  of  serpentaria  is  some- 
times  taken  every  morning  in  damp  aguish  situations,  to  pre- 
vent intermittents.  It  is  likewise  said  to  prove  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  a  kind  of  pleurisy  accompanied  with  great 
derangement  of  the  biliary  system,  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
autumn,  among  persons  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of  the 
manhea  in  Amenca. 

This  species,  and  several  others,  both  in  America,  and 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  are  much  employed  as  antMotes 
against  the  bite  of  serpents ;  and  hence  the  name  snake- 
root  Dr.  Hancock  states,  that  the  quaco,  used  by  the  South 
Americans  in  such  cases,  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

ARISTCyMENESi  a  remarkable  personage  of  antient 
Greece,  who  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  mythic  age 
and  the  commencement  of  history.  As  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tional  hero,  the  Cid,  or  our  own  Richard  the  Lion-hearted, 
NO  we  have  an  outline,  probably  a  correct  one,  of  his  life,  but 
JiUed  up  with  exaggerated  facts  and  fictitious  adventures, 
which  tbe  minstrels  of  a  rude  age  never  fail  to  attribute  to 
those  whom  populari^  or  notorie^  renders  fitting  sutyects 
for  popular  songs. 

Of  the  eariy  historr  of  Messenia  we  know  little.  A  race 
of  kings  descended  from  Cresphontes,  the  Heracleid  leader 
to  whom  that  district  of  PelopMUiesns  was  allotted,  governed 
the  country,  until,  not  very  long  after  the  legislation  of 
Lyeui^us,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes  arose  on 
the  borders  of  Messenia  and  Laconia,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  confirmed  hatred.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  with- 
out declaring  war,  and  indeed  with  studied  secrecy,  the 
men  of  Sparta  bound  themselves  by  oath  never  to  re- 
turn home  until  Messenia  was  subdued;  and  they  rom- 
nienced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Ampheia,  a 
frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  This  was  the  commencement  of  what  is  called 
the  first  Messenian  war.  The  chronology  of  these  events, 
which  in  themselves  are  half  fabulous,  must  of  course 
be  uncertain,  and  w«  ean  only  give  the  dates  of  the  con- 
flicting systems  of  Newton  and  Blair,  without  pnnonncing 
any  judgment  upon  tiiem.  The  former  places  the  capture 
of  Am|%eia  b.c.  683;  the  latter,  b.c.  743.  Under  two 
able  princeSfEuphaes  and  Aristodmnus,  the  Messenians  con- 
tint^  the  war  for  twenty  year*  with  various  success ;  but 
in  the  end  they  were  overpowered,  and  treated  with  great 
rigour.  They  bore  the  yoke  for  twenty-five  years  (Newton, 
thirty-nine  Blair);  at  the  end  of  which  a  new  generation 
had  grown  up,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  their  national  hu- 
miliation, ana.  of  ue  tyranny  of  their  Spartan  masters.  In 
Aristomenes,  a  young  man  of  tbe  royal  blood,  a  leader 
was  found  qualified  to  command  both  their  affection  and 
respect.  Endowed  with  prndaiee  as  well  as  courage,  he 
refused  to  move  nntU  aasuied  of  utemal  support,  of  which 
the  antient  jealonsy  of  Arcadia  and  Argoe  towards  their 
firmidable  nds^ibour,  Sparta,  gave  |m>d  hope;  and  those 
states  proved  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  revolt  is  dated  by 
Pausaniaa  (ir.  15)  thir^-nine  years  after  the  end  of  the  first 
war  (OL  xxiii.  4),  B.c.  685  (Newton  places  it  in  607),  and 
the  first  battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Dero.  It  was 
obstinately  contested,  and  each  party  claimed  the  victory  ; 
but  even  this  doubtfUl  issue  was  encouragement  to  the  Mes- 
senians. Aristomenes  performed  more  than  one  man  seemed 
able  to  do.  and  his  countrymen  o£kred  to  him  the  regal  dig- 
ni^.  This  he  declined;  accepting  however  (under  tiie  title 
olnrpar^ic  avTOKpAruft)  the  soleduection  of  military  affairs. 
Upon  this  he  undertook  a  singular  mtennise,  *  thinking  it 
important  above  all  things,  by  soaring  the  Laoedsemonians 
in  the  outset,  to  become  more  terrible  in  their  eyes  for  the 
fiiture.'  He  entered  Sparta  (an  unwalled  town,  and  there- 
lore  of  easy  access)  by  night,  and  suspended  a  shield  upon 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House,  inscribed, '  Aris- 
tomenes to  the  goddess,  from  the  spoil  of  the  Spartans.' 

The  year  after  the  battle  of  Dene  a  second  engagement 
took  place  at  a  village  called  the  Boar's  Tomb.  The  Mes- 
senians were  supported  by  auxiliaries  from  EUs,  Argos, 
Sicyon.  and  Arcadia ;  the  Lacedsemonians  by  Corinth  and 
two  minor  cities.  There  was  a  chosen  band  of  eighty  Messe- 
nians who  formed  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  Aristomenes,  and 
fought  around  him ;  and  to  their  exertions  principidly  the 
Measenian  legends  ■soihe  the  victory  gained  on  this  occa- 
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At  their  bead  Aristomenes  attuned  and  rontedt  aftv 

a  hard  fight,  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  troops  ranged  round 
their  king,  Anaxander.  Leaving  it  to  others  to  improve 
this  success,  he  led  his  companions  from  point  to  point, 
wherever  ihe  enemy  seemed  most  incUned  to  make  head; 
and  finally  achieved  so  complete  a  victory,  that  the  Laco- 
dsemonians  *  fled  without  shame,  no  longer  waiting  fiir  one 
another.'  Aristomenes  lost  his  shield  in  a  very  odd  way  in 
the  pursuit  (see  Paus.  iv.  16,  or  HtstorictU  Paraildgf  i. 
p.  41),  and  we  might  conjecture  from  the  story,  that  the 
Messenians,  pressing  too  eagerly,  received  a  check. 

The  war  was  continued  in  a  series  of  precatory  incursions, 
in  the  course  of  which  some  romantic  adventures  are  uAi 
ofAristomenes,ii.c.604.  (Blair,6S8.)  A  third  pitched  battle 
was  fought  at  Megaletaphrus  (the  Great  Ditch),  in  wlUdi 
the  treachery  of  Aristocratea,  prince  of  Orehunenus  in 
Arcadia,  and  commander  of  the  Arcadian  auxiliaries,  wlw 
was  bribed  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  led  to  the  entire  de- 
feat of  the  Messenians.  So  great  a  number  were  slain, 
that  '  having  before  expected  to  become  masters  instead 
of  staves  of  the  Lacedtemonians,  they  now  gave  up  even 
the  hope  of  safety.*  Aristomenes  found  himself  too  weak 
to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  open  field,  or  even  to  de- 
fend the  inland  forts ;  and  he  withdrew  with  his  followers 
to  the  strong  hold  of  Eira  near  the  sea,  abandoning  to  the 
LAcedeemonians  all  the  country  except  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  coast,  held  by  the  Fylians  and  Methonteans.  From  ' 
Eu-a  he  kept  up  a  war  of  constant  incursion  along  the  Laco- 
nian  btaxler,  carrying  off  agriculturalprodnoe  and  prisonera 
both  from  Laeonia  itself  and  flrom  Bussenia,  now  occupied 
bv  the  Lacedsemonians.  At  last  the  Lacednmonians  were 
obliged  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  not  only  of  Messenia,  but 
of  the  borders  of  Laoonia,  *  as  tilling  the  land  rather  tar 
those  who  were  in  Eira  than  for  themselves.' 

This  compelled  the  Messenians  to  seek  their  spoil  in  more 
distant  excursions,  in  one  of  which  Aristomenes  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  cast,  with  several  of  his  companions,  into  a  pit 
called  Ceadas ;  such  was  the  name  of  a  place  into  which 
criminals  at  a  later  period  were  thrown  at  Sparta.  All  but 
Aristomenes  were  killed  by  the  fall.  For  three  days  he  lay 
waiting  the  slow  approach  of  death ;  (Ct  the  end  of  that  time, 
his  eyes  being  aoeustomed  to  die  dim  Ugbt,  he  saw  a  fbx 
attracted  by  the  dead  bodies.  The  idn  of  escape  t^ 
su^asted  itself;  he  eaught  the  fox,  and  allowing  it  liberQr 
enough  to  chocae  its  own  path,  was  oonductM  along  a 
narrow  passage  terminating  in  a  crevice  just  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  animal.  He  enlarged  the  opening  with  nia 
hands,  and  returned  to  Eira.  The  news  of  his  escape  soon 
spread  abroad ;  but  the  tale  was  so  singular  that  the  Lace- 
dsemonians refused  to  credit  it,  until  the  rout  of  a  body  of 
COTinthians,  with  great  slaughter,  on  their  march  to  join  in 
the  siege  of  Eira,  convinced  them  that  '  Aristomenes,  and 
no  other,  had  done  this.'  After  this  exploit,  he  offered 
for  the  second  time  to  Hbe  Ithonusan  Jupiter  the  sacrifice 
called  heeatomphoma,  a  rite  peonUvto  tiie  Meaienians,  and 

Krformed  by  tbose  who  had  slain  a  hundred  rasa  in  battle, 
the  ooune  <d  the  war  he  had  ooouioa  to  perform  it  a 
third  time. 

In  the  eleventh  yeart^  the  siege  <^Eira,  the  fldfllnient  of 
an  oracle  warned  Amtomenes  t^t  the  contest  could  not  be 
much  longer  protracted.  The  Messenians  were  in  posset- 
sion  of  some  mystical  treasure,  which,  if  preserved,  so  it  was 
said  by  oracles,  would  ensure  the  ultimate  restoration  of 
their  national  existence.  This  Aristomenes  buried  secretly 
in  the  most  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome,  hoping  that  the 
sods  who  had  hitherto  favoured  them  would  watch  over  this 
ue  last  deposit  of  Uie  hopes  of  bis  countrymen.  One  stormy 
night,  when  the  vigilance  of  the  Messenian  sentinels  was 
lulled  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and  by  the  luiow- 
ledge  that  Aristomenes,  confined  oy  a  wound,  was  unable 
to  exercise  his  usual  superintendence,  the  Spartans,  warned 
by  a  deserter,  took  possession  of  the  walls.  When  tbe 
alarm  was  given,  the  Messenians  flew  to  arms,  and  for 
three  days  maintained  possesskm  of  the  place.  At  length, 
bein^  overmatched  in  numbers,  and  exlutnsted  by  constant 
fighting,  they  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  place. 
.Ajistomenes  collected  the  survivors,  and  placing  their  women 
and  children  in  the  midst,  demanded,  by  signs,  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  Spartans  opened  their  ranks  rather  than  en- 
counter the  onset  of  mm  an  enemy  reduced  to  desperation. 

Tbe  remnant  of  the  Messenians  took  shelter  with  their 
faithful  friends,  the  Arcadians.  Bent  on  avenging  his 
country,  Aristomenes  selected  600  men  oti^tproved  courage, 
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ud.  in  preienoB  of  tiie  Arcadians,  asked  if  they  were  ready 
to  die  wnh  him,  to  uhtain  that  end.  All  assented,  and  he 
disclosed  his  plan,  which  was  to  assault  Sparta  hy  night, 
while  army  was  still  absent,  and,  if  they  could  get  |>os- 
session  of  the  city,  to  hold  it  as  a  pledge  for  the  restoration 
of  their  own  land ;  if  not,  to  meet  a  glorious  death.  Three 
hundred  Arcadians  volunteered  to  join  them ;  but  the  enter- 
prise was  frustrated  by  the  traitor  Aristocrates,  who  sent 
intelligence  of  it  to  Sparta.  This  time,  however,  his  perfidy 
was  detected,  and  he  was  stoned  by  his  indignant  country- 
men. The  Messenians,  invited  to  join  in  the  execution, 
looked  towards  ^stomenes,  who  sat  weeping,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground ;  and  we  may  infer,  though  it  is  not  so 
stated  in  the  story,  that  according  to  the  old  legend  they 
wiUiheld  their  hands. 

The  remnant  that  escwed  from  Eira,  joined  by  the  Hea- 
aenians  of  Pylos  and  Methone,  emigrated  in  a  body,  intend- 
ing to  seek  the  rich  island  of  Sar^nia,  and  they  requested 
A^tomenes  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  litis  he  declined, 
saying,  that  he  would  never  cease  to  war  against  the 
Lacednmonians,  and  that  he  was  sure  some  mischief  would 
be  continually  accruing  to  them  at  his  hands.  In  this 
hope  he  was  disappointed.  Damagetus,  prince  of  lalysus 
in  Rhodes,  being  advised  by  an  oracle  to  marnr  the  daughter 
of  the  bravest  man  in  Greece,  selected  Aristomenes  as 
unquestionably  deserving  that  title.  Aristomenes  went  with 
his  daughter  to  Rhodes,  where  he  died,  ungratified  in  his 
wish  of  striking  another  blow  at  Sparta.  The  exploits  of 
Aristomenes  formed  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Rhianus,  in 
which  the  hero  made  as  conspicuous  a  figure  as  Achilles  in 
the  poem  of  Homer.  (Pausan.  book  It.  6,  &e. ;  Mitford, 
iv.  4 ;  Hittorical  ParalleU.) 

ARISTO'PHANES,  a  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Philippus,  or  Philippides :  his  fiirst  play  was  exhibited 
on  the  Athenian  stage  b.c.  427,  and  his  lest,  b.c.  388. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Athens,  thoi^h  Suidas  brings  him  ttom  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  others  from  ^gina,  where  he  certoinly  pos- 
sessed tome  proper^.  (See  Suidas,  'Apivrofavijc,  for  the 
various  opinions  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.)  He  had  three 
sons,  whose  names  are  recorded.  Of  his  private  history,  the 
few  &cts  which  have  been  transmitted  are  of  little  moment. 
Though  the  period  during  which  he  lived  was  full  of  trans- 
actions of  great  importance  in  the  eventful  history  of 
Greece,  Aristophanes  does  not  a|n>ear  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  any  of  them.  His  life,  in  fact,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  literature,  and  the  numerous  plays  which  we  know 
him  to  have  produced  prove  that  his  attention  oonld  have 
been  occupied  with  little  else.  He  is  the  only  writer  of  the 
old  comedy  of  whom  we  have  any  oonnderabie  remains,  and 
it  is  Bhietly  through  his  works  Ui^  we  are  able  to  form  an  opi- 
nion r«pecting  this  particular  species  of  dramatic  OHmpoai- 
tion.  The  writers  of  the  old  comedy  sometimes  brought  real 
characters,  without  even  a  change  of  name,  upon  the  stage. 
At  flrst  sight,  the  power  thus  assumed  by  them  seems  of  a 
nature  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  security  of  society, 
but  in  reality  it  was  not  greater  than  that  possessed  by 
the  public  journals  of  the  present  day.  The  comic  writer, 
In  fitct,  may  be  considered  to  have  supplied  the  place  of  the 
journalist  of  modem  times ;  but  with  hr  inferior  el&ot,  as 
the  times,  at  which  the  plays  were  represented,  were  at 
considerable  intervals,  and  they  eouid  only  be  vritnessed  by 
a  limited  number.  We  believe,  too,  that  they  followed  ra- 
ther than  led  the  opinions  of  the  public,  and  that  they  did 
little  more  than  give  a  more  pointed  nptesaion  and  a 
somewhat  «ider  dronlation  to  the  opinion  already  enter- 
tained of  the  indtvidnal  whom  thev  satirised,  w  of  the  dass 
whom  they  held  up  to  ridicule.  Neither  an  we  inclined  to 
allow  that  they  exercised  much  influrace  on  the  Athenians, 
or  ever  led  to  any  important  decision.  It  was  the  orator, 
and  not  the  comic  writer, '  who  wielded  at  will  the  fieroe 
democracy'  of  Athens. 

Aristophanes  was  the  author  of  fifty-four  comedies  (Sui- 
das). of  which  eleven  have  been  preserved.  Suidas  enu- 
merates the  sarne  plays  that  we  now  possess,  and  mentions 
no  others  as  being  extant.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesian  war,  b.c.  427,  the  poet  brought  out  his  first  play, 
entitled  AoiroXftc,  holding  up  to  public  contempt  the  cha- 
racter of  the  spendthrift ;  and  next  year  he  produced  the 
Bafiylonians,  in  which  he  attacked  in  no  measured  terms 
the  demagogue  Cleon,  and  the  constituted  authorities  of 
Athens :  of  these  plays  we  possess  only  a  ftw  fragments. 
His  severe  treatment  of  Cleon  in  the  BaayUmianB  is  said  to 


have  caused  the  demagogue  to  question  the  right  of  Aris- 
tophanes to  be  considered  acitizen  of  Athens.  Aristophanes 
was  bied,  and  came  off  victorious  bv  repeating  the  two 
verses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Telemacfius  by  Homer,  when 
he  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  son  of  Ulysses :  '  My 
mother,'  replies  Telemachus, '  says  so,  but  I  know  not :  for 
no  person  ever  yet  was  sure  as  to  his  parentage.'  iOdyn.  i. 
2M.)  This  story,  which  is  told  in  an  anonymous  life  of 
Aristophanes,  as  to  the  quotation  from  Homer,  is  rather  a 
ridiculous  one. 

In  425,  during  the  sixth  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  vu-, 
he  gained  the  first  prize  in  a  contest  with  Rupolis  and 
Cratinus :  his  play  was  entitled  the  Achantian*-,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  the  Athenians  the  cause  of  pe*ee,as 
openly  and  as  strongly  as  the  nature  of  the  people  whom  he 
addressed  would  permit  The  scene  lay  chiefly  in  Acbamc^ 
one  of  the  demi,  or  small  towns  of  Attica ;  and  the  object  be 
had  in  view  was  pointed  out  by  introducing  on  the  stEige  the 
rustic  Dicceopolis,  who,  disapproving  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  had  concluded  with  the  Spartans  a  separate 
peace,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  fruits. 
Ilie  result  of  the  opposite  hne  of  conduct  is  shown  in 
the  sufiierings  of  Lamachus,  who  is  exposed  to  the  want  of 
the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  writhing  under  severe 
wounds  received  in  the  field  of  battle.  There  is  one  scene 
in  particular  which  is  full  of  that  comic  humour  for  which 
Anstophanes  is  so  distinguished.  It  u  a  sort  of  Amcebsan 
dialogue  between  Lamachus  and  Dicteopolis.  The  com- 
mands of  the  former  are  those  of  a  mui  preparing  ftx  a 
campaign ;  the  responses  of  DicsDopoUs  are  those  ofa  per- 
son ms^ing  ready  Bsc  a  convivial  entertainment.  This  play 
contains  a  bitter  satire  on  Pericles  fiir  bis  attarhment  to 
Aspasia,  and  at  Uie  same  time  a  strong  testimony  to  Uie 
vigour  and  eloquence  of  thu  great  man.  (AtAam.  524-534.) 

Aristophanes  had  already  made  Uie  demagogue  Cleon 
writhe  imder  bis  satire;  but  it  was  not  till  b.c.  424  that 
he  poured  forth  upon  him  tlie  full  measure  of  his  wrath.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  he  produced  the  Knighta,  or,  as  Wie- 
land  more  aptiy  designates  it,  the  Demagogues,  the  noost 
valuable,  perh^s,  of  all  his  extant  plays.  He  held  np 
before  the  Athenian  people  a  faithfUl  picture  of  their  ova 
character  with  a  boldness  which  we  cannot  but  admire, 
knowing,  as  we  do,  that  they  allowed  any  one  to  be  broueht 
upon  the  stage  except  themselves.  Athens  is  representedas 
a  house,  and  ite  master  is  a  stupid  old  gentieman.  Demos 
(peopie) :  Nioias  and  Demosthenes  are  h^  slaves,  and  Qetm 
his  confidential  servant,  or  slave-driver;  Agonu^tus,  a 
sausage-seller,  is  the  person  whose  destiny  it  is  to  snbrert 
the  demagogue,  llnia  the  dramatis  personn  are  few,  and 
the  plot  is  perhaps  stUl  more  meagre.  It  consists  of  hnmi- 
liating  pictures  of  Cleon,  and  a  succession  of  proofs  to  De- 
mos that  this  ftiTourite  servant  is  wholly  unworthy  of  the 
tnist  and  oonfldence  reposed  in  him.  As  an  histwieal 
document,  however,  this  play  cannot  be  too  highly  Tallied, 
as  furnishing  a  strong  and  faithful  picture  of  one  of  dis 
most  singular  nations  of  antiquity.  It  gives  by  no  means 
a  favourable  view  of  their  character.  I^mus  is  irritaUe, 
jealous,  fUll  of  suspicions,  a  prey  to  superstition,  fickle  in 
his  opinions,  and  inconstent  in  his  pursuits ;  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  aeutonesB  and  blindness,  of  insolence  and  servihtir. 
It  is  said  that  no  one  was  found  with  sufficient  nerve  to 
act  the  part  of  Cleon,  or  to  make  a  mask  to  represent  him, 
and  that  Aristophanes  was  himself  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  sta^  in  that  charaotw  with  his  Uob  merely  painted 
The  Kmghtt  was  the  first  pUy  that  Afisto|dianes  broo^ 
on  the  stage  in  his  own  name.  There  are  aiany  toocbes  io 
Arbuthnot's  JhAn  Ai0,aa  Hitfbrd  remarks,  strongly  resem- 
bling the  most  sbiking  traits  in  the  dwnoter  tX  Dcoiqb^ 
the  personification  of  the  Athenians, 

Next  year,  b.c.  423,  he  produced  another  play,  the 
Cloud*,  ifhich  only  gained  the  third  prize,  though  in  later 
times  it  has  acquired  a  notniety  which  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  at  first.  This  arose,  probably,  fh>m  an  idea 
first  started  by  .Allan  in  one  of  his  gossiping  stories,  that  it 
was  a  main  cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Socrates  (see 
also  one  of  the  Greek  arguments  to  the  play) ;  but  when  it 
is  known  that  the  philosopher  survived  the  satire  of  the 
poet  fat  upwards  of  twenty  years  (Socrates  died  b.c.  399), 
nothing  more  is  required  to  prove  the  untenable  nature 
of  such  an  opinion.  Still  it  is  probable  enough  that  this 
play  may  have  done  serious  injury  to  the  true  character 
of  Socrates  among  the  populace  ^^thens.  2t  contains 
apoweifhl  and  seven  ^|^^^4if^@^f^»plu>t«* 
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ft  nee  of  philoaophers  who  *  conld  make  the  worse  wppux 
the  better  reasoa;'  but  nothing,  in  our  judfrment,  can 
jusuQ'  the  personal  attack  which  the  poet  mt^s  on  So- 
cratei,  whose  eharacter,  as  far  as  we  can  form  an  opinion 
of  it.  vaa  very  different  irom  that  which  ia  represented  in 
the  play.  The  plot  ia  simple  and  clear ;  it  is  wrought  up 
in  a  masterly  style  by  a  vanety  of  comic  incidents,  and  the 
characters  are  full  of  humour.  Strepsiades  is  the  most  pro- 
minent; his  rusticity  strangely  oontraets  with  the  pedan- 
try of  the  sophists.  His  son  has  ruined  him  by  his  extra- 
vagance, and  be  is  willing  to  have  recourse  to  any  plan, 
however  unprincipled,  whuih  he  thinks  likely  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments.  He  imagines  that  be 
has  discovered  a  resource  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  by  the 
sophistry  and  chicanery  of  vhoae  dootrines  he  expects  to 
be  relieved  from  the  dunning  of  hia  creditors.  He  pzesenU 
himself  before  die  phikwopher,  whom  he  ^nds  luspended 
abft  in  a  basket;  and  the  who^  dialogue  which  follows  be- 
tween two  characters  so  forcibly  oontxasted  is  conceived  in 
the  very  best  style  of  the  author.  At  latt,  however,  Strep- 
siades is  convinced  that  his  genius  does  not  lie  in  that 
direction,  and  he  determines  to  send  his  son  Pheidippides  to 
benefit  by  the  philosopher's  instructions.  The  youth  makes 
great  proficiency,  which  he  shows  in  his  dealing  with  hii 
creditors  and  by  beating  his  lather,  and  then  trymg  to  con 
vince  the  old  gentleman  that  it  is  all  right.  The  play  closet 
with  Strepsiades  setting  fire  to  the  school-house  of  Socrates 
(^/>ot^Krrq0i«i'),and  burning  out  all  the  disciples;  asigniScant 
unt,  which,  coupled  with  the  concluding  verses  of  the  play, 
was  well  calculated  to  raise  a  rehgwus  persecution  against 
Socrates.  Cratinus,  whom  Aristopnanes  in  his  lights  had 
represented  as  sunk  into  a  state  of  dotage,  gained  the  vie* 
tory  over  the  Clouds.  This  play  was  caricatured  by  Eupolis* 
but  it  did  not  prevent  the  poet  from  labouring  to  improve 
his  first  idea,  and  it  is  probably  the  amendw  copy  which 
we  now  possess.  (See  this  point  discussed  by  Wieland,  Att. 
Mu*.  ii.  2 ;  and  by  Hermann,  Prsef.  xii. ;  see  also  the 
doudt  of  Aristophwies,  by  F.  G.  Welcker.) 

In  B.C.  422  appearal  the-  Wasps,  an  attack  upon  the 
jurisprudence  of  Athens,  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  citizens  who  gained  a  livehhood  by  executing  the 
office  of  diexut — an  office  somewhat  resemhUng  that  of  our 
Westminster  special  jurymen.;  but  the  parallel,  to  be  ooto- 
plete,  would  require  that  the  same  speeial  jurymen  shtnild 
be  almost  daily  in  attandanoe,  and  aunUd  be  eager  to  die- 
cha^  the  duty.  Then  oaimot  ho  laid  to  he  any 
Fhtlocleon  is  deaeribed  as  absohitoly  phrensied  with  that 
passion  of  which  all  his  countrymen  partook — a  tasto  for 
litigation  and  frequenting  the  courts  of  law.  His  son 
Bdelycleon  endeavours  to  reclaim  him ;  but  force,  persuasion, 
and  argument,  are  all  tried  in  vain.  The  son  is  nearly  driven 
to  despair  by  the  obstinacy  and  prejudices  of  his  father,  and 
at  last  falls  upon  a  scheme  which  promises  to  extricate  him 
from  bis  difficulties.  He  proposes  to  convert  his  house  into 
a  court  of  justice,  and  to  supply  it  with  all  suitable  pomp. 
The  old  gentleman  is  pleased  with  the  scheme,  and  the 
theft  of  a  Sicilian  cheese  a  house-dog  enables  him  to 
put  it  into  immediate  execution.  To  understand  this  play 
requires  a  raiouto  acquaintance  with  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians,  and  also  with  their  judioal  system.  This  play 
furnished  Racine  with  the  idea  of  his  Pkadeurt. 

The  plav  of  the  Birds  was  exhibited.  b.c.  414,  in  the 
seventeenm  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  during  the 
absenceoftheSalaminia,anomcialBhipwhiohwas  despatebed 
to  bring  back  Alcibiades  from  Sicily.  (Thucyd.  vi.  53.  See 
Alcibiadbs.)  Nearly  every  writer  on  this  play,  we  believe, 
has  found  it  almost  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  leading 
idea  of  the  plot ;  and  consequently  many  critics  have  pro- 
nounced an  unfavourable  opinion  on  it.  In  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  (1827)  there 
is  an  essav  by  Suvern  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  key  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  the  play  is  onlv  to  be  found  by  referring  to 
the  dttn  of  the  exhibition  and  toe  mission  of  the  Salaminia. 
We  undentand  that  Mr.  W.  Hamilton  is  preparing  a  trans- 
lation of  SuTMn's  essay. 

In  B.C.  406  appeared  the  Rvg9,  ia  whieh  AiiBtophaiiee 
attacks,  with  Htue  generosity,  the  poet  Euripides,  who  had 
lately  died.  Bacchus  descends  to  tiie  infernal  regions  in 
search  of  a  good  tragic  writer,  and  after  hstemng  to  a  trial 
of  skill  between  ^schylus  and  Eorij^s,  decides  that  the 
merits  of  the  firmer  ue  &r  siqperior  to  those  of  the  latter. 
The  heat  of  bis  other  sxtant  wnrks  is  tlw  I^^Wt  whiob 


appsaced  fltit  in  b.c.  408,  andapdn  twen^  years  afterwards. 

B.C.  388.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  old  comedy,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  have  any  reference  to  pohtical  subjects, 
being  intended  probably  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence in  its  ordinary  distributions  of  wealth,  and  to  show 
the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  those 
who  possess  them.  The  choral  parts  of  the  Plutus  are  lost, 
or  at  least  do  not  exist,  and  it  contains  no  Parahasis.  The 
other  plavs  which  have  been  preserved  are  the  Peace  (b.c. 
419)^  TnemophoriazuMee  (b.c.  4U).  an  attack  on  Euri- 
pides, in  which  the  plot  is  hotter  managed  than  in  most  of 
the  other  plays;  L^iMtrat*  (b.c.  411);  EcclenazutcB  (b.c. 
392). 

Aristophanes  is  distingniriied  ^  the  otuherance  of  hu 
wit,  his  mexhaustible  fUnd  of  comic  humour,  and  the  Attic 
piui^  and  great  simplicity  of  his  laoguage.  He  introduces, 
when  it  suite  his  purpose,  every  variety  m  dialect,  coins  new 
expresuons  for  the  occasiui^  makes  bad  puns  without  ceaung, 
and  dispUys,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  riches  and  beauties  of 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that 
his  wit  is  fluently  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  relished 
by  the  taste  of  the  present  age,  partly  because  his  allusions 
are  sometimes  necessarily  obscure,  and  partiy,  also,  because 
they  are  grossly  obscene.  Indeed,  the  indecency  of  bis 
allusions  and  the  indehcacy  of  his  expressions  can  only  be 
excused  because  it  was  the  fault  of  the  time  and  people 
among  whom  he  lived,  and  othera  were  probably  worse  than 
himself.  The  exact  rank  which  he  ought  to  hold  among 
antient  oomic  writers  it  is  diliicult  to  asugn,  as  none  of  their 
entire  wwks  have  been  preserved ;  but  if  we  are  inclined  to 
trust  the  judgment  of  Plutarch,  he  was  in  aver^  respect  in- 
ferior to  Itoiandw,  (vol.  ix.  p.  387,  ed.  Reisk.)  Plato, 
however,  is  said  to  have  had  a  nigh  admiration  Aristo- 
phanes, and  recommended  the  perusal  of  his  plays  to  Dio- 
nysius  the  yoimger  as  the  best  mode  of  acquiring  the  purity 
of  the  Attic  dialect.  So  fond,  indeed,  was  Plato  of  his 
works,  that  they  are  said  to  have  been  &und  under  his 
pillow  after  his  death.  (Vit.  Anonym.) 

The  plays  of  Aristophanes,  especiallv  in  the  choral  parte, 
often  contein  passages  of  great  poetical  beauW,  but  his  sub- 
ject did  not  allow  such  affurts  to  be  either  frequent  or  of 
my  great  length.  We  doubt,  indeed,  if  he  was  oa^ble  of 
any  continued  efibrt  of  this  descriptiui,  as  we  observe  a  kind 
of  mock  solemnity  in  most  «i  the  poetieBl  parts;  and  he 
oould  not  long  refinoin  from  a  joke,  or  soma  oUique  stroke  of 
satire.  Where  ArisUmbanes  wpears  to  be  speaking  in  his 
own  person,  he  is  the  advooste  of  mwality,  and  the  unqwring 
censurer  of  the  gross  and  d^^ng  habito  of  many  of  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a  friend  to  peace,  end,  to  his  credit, 
the  enemy  of  Cleon.  The  real  test  of  his  character  must  be 
the  Clauds.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  esteem  the 
character  of  Socrates,  and  at  the  same  time  to  believe  that 
Aristophanes  was  an  honest  man.  All  the  explanations 
and  apologies  with  respect  to  this  exhibition  of  Socrates 
appear  to  us  unsatis&ctory.  Probably,  like  many  wits  of 
his  own  and  subsequent  ^es,  Aristopnanes  had  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  turn  of  mind  which  would  qualify  him  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  mcural  science,  and  he  may  have 
turned  the  pnflosopher  into  ridicule  without  knowmg  or 
caring  what  bis  doctrines  were.  Aristophanes  often  intro- 
duces ihe  gods  in  the  most  degrading  situations,  and  he 
makes  an  undisguised  mockery  of  all  the  deities  of  Olympus. 
How  this  was  tolerated,  even  in  his  age,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  at  the  Aldine  press  in  Venice, 
1498,  fol.,  cohteining  only  nine  plays.  The  TTtesmophori- 
azw€B  and  Lysistrate  were  wanting.  The  edition  of  Kuster 
contains  the  valuable  Scholia.  One  of  the  most  complete, 
containing  a  Latin  version,  an  index,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  notes,  is  that  of  Bekker,  in  5  vols.  8vo.  L(md.  1829. 
Bekker's  text  is  founded  on  the  collation  of  two  exceedingly 
good  MSS.,  the  Ravenna  and  the  Venetian,  which  were 
unknown  to  the  earlier  editors.  It  contains  also  the  Scholia. 
Hie  valuable  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  have  been  lately 
puUished  by  Dindorf,  3  vols.  Lips.  T826.  Tlie  ICnightSf 
Achmmes,  and  the  Wa^,  have  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Mitehell  (London,  1822);  and  the  daudi,  more 
successnilly,  by  Cumberland  (1797).  There  are  several 
prose  translations  of  single  plays ;  Plutus,  by  Fielding  and 
Young;  the  Birds,  by  a  Member  of  one  of  tiie  Universities 
(Lonwn,  1812);  Aekamians,  Knights,  ffaspa,  and  Birds. 
by  a  Gvadqata  of  Oxford  (Oxford.  1830).  Aristavhufes^it 
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tranilated  into  French  by  PoinBinet  de  Sivry  ( 1 784),  4  vols. 
8vo.;  into  (Serman  by  Vtss  (Brunswick,  1821);  and  the 
Clouds  and  F^gt  by  WelW  (Giessen  and  Darmstadt, 
1810.  1812).  Wieland  transUted  the  Aehames,  Clouds, 
Knighia,  and  Birds.  (See  Rotscher,  AristajAanes  und  sem 
Zeitalter;  sine  PhUologisch-Philos,  Abfumdlung  aw  M- 
terthumsjforschung.   Berlin,  1827.) 

ARISTCyPHANES  of  Byzantium,  the  pupil  of  CaUi- 
maohus  and  Zenodotns,  the  master  of  Aristarchui,  and  die 
founder  of  the  Alexandrine  school  of  criticism,  was  perhaps 
bom  about  B.C.  240,  or  somewhat  later.  Tt  is  not  known 
at  what  time  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  but  probably  he 
went  there  young.  (See  Suidas, ' Afurro^vn^.)  The  inven- 
tion of  the  Greek  accents  is  attributed  to  Aristophanes,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  punctuation.  He  was  the 
first  who  attempted  to  arrange  the  Greek  writen  into  classes, 
according  to  the  branches  on  which  they  wrote,  separating 
those  of  the  highest  authority  from  writen  of  inferior  merit 
This  canon  of  classical  writers  was  afterwards  corrected  and 
eonftrmed  by  his  pupil  Aristarchus.  The  immense  number 
of  works  already  extant  in  that  age  rendered  some  critical 
enumeration  and  classification  of  them  necessary,  and 
perhaps  we  are  indebted  to  Aristophanes  and  his  more 
uistinKuished  pupil,  not  only  for  the  purer  text,  but  also  for 
the  preservation  of  many  of  the  best  writers,  which,  if  they 
had  not  been  stamped  with  their  approbation,  might  have 
been  neglected  for  those  of  inferior  merit.  But  it  is  also 
probable,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  that  many  writers  of  the 
second  class  fell  into  undeserved  ne^eet,  and  ceased  to  be 
copied  in  conaequeoce  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon. 
[See  Abistahchus.} 

Nothing  of  Aristophanes  remains  except  what  may  form 
a  part  of  the  lai^  commentary  of  Eus^thiua,  the  Venice 
Scholia.  &c.  (See  Villoison's  Scholia,  II.  i.  298,  42<1,  &c. 
where  Aristophanes'  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  referred  to.) 
Aristophanes  wrote  a  work  on  SuyytviKa,  or '  terms  implying 
relationship'  (see  Eustath.  II.  z,  p.  648 ;  who  also  quotes 
other  works  written  by  Aristarchus).  A  mere  fragment  of 
Aristophanes  is  printed  in  Boissonade's  'Emiupur/tol  of 
Herodi&n,  1819,  8vo. 

See  a  paasaffe  in  Atnenaus  (book  xiii.  p.  583,  Casaub.) 
apparently  referring  to  a  work  by  this  Aristophanes. 

ARISTOTLE  (the  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  Arist6teles) 
was  born  at  Stageira  (the  name,  before  AristoUe's  time,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Stageirus),  a  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Strymonic  gulf  in  Chatcidice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  nine^- 
ninth  olympiad,  or  b.c.  384.  Nicomacbus,  tiie  friend  and 
physician  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  au- 
thor <^  some  medical  treatises  now  lost,  was  his  father ;  his 
mother  was  named  Fhtestis ;  and  they  both  belonged  to  the 


Bmt  Ariftotla,  fron  a  f  ne  itatneof  the  nutanl  nu  in  thp  Sp^*  Pnlaee 
Kt  Bom.  «n|mrd  fn  MslU's  worii  on  the  Blmfw  of  RotM,  pi.  185.  (See 
Vlmatl,  lamagrapkit  Omqwe,  yol.  1.  p.  186.) 

race  or  clan  of  the  Asclepiadte,  who  were  supposed  to  derive 
their  origin  from  Asclepios  or  ifiseulapius,  the  God  of  Heal- 
ing, and  of  whose  membmis  many  practised  the  medical  art 
Artetotle  kat  both  his  patents  at  an  early  period  of  his  life : 


his  fether's  relations  with  Amyntas  aupeart  however,  to 
have  produoed  an  acquaintance  between  mm  and  Philip,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why 
that  prince,  when  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia, choee  Aristotle  as  tiie  preceptor  of  his  son  Alexander. 
After  the  death  of  his  parente,  he  was  brought  up  under  the 
oare  of  Proxenus,  a  citizen  of  Atameus,  a  city  of  Myaia  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  who  was  then  settled  at  St^eira.  Aristotie 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Proxenus  and  his  wife  by  directing 
in  his  will  that  statues  of  them,  as  of  his  paronts,  should  be 
set  up  at  his  expense :  he  Ukewiae  educated  their  son  Nica- 
nor,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Pythias  in  marriage. 

In  his  eighteenth  year  (Olymp.  ciii.  2,  b.c.  367)  Aristotle 
left  Stageira,  and  went  to  Athens,  the  centre  of  letters  and 
learning  in  Greece,  attracted  thither  doubtless  in  great  part 
by  the  fame  of  the  philosopher  Plato.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  during  the  first  three  years  of  his  restdenoe 
there  Plato  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Sicily.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  AristoUe  paid  a  particular  attentiim  to 
anatomy  and  medicine,  as  appears  both  from  his  extant 
and  what  we  know  of  his  lost  writings;  and  it  may  he 
possible  (OS  is  indicated  by  some  statement?  of  antient 
writers)  that  in  his  youth  he  practised,  hke  Locke,  the 
healing  art :  but  he  must  frova  an  early  age  have  devoted 
his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  have  abandoned  aU  thoughts  uf  an 
exclusively  professional  career.  His  eagerness  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  his  extraordinary  acuteness 
and  sagacity,  doubtless  attracted  Plato's  attention  at  an  early 
period :  thus  we  are  told  that  his  master  called  him  the  tn- 
t^ct  fif  the  w&oo/.  and  his  house  Me  Aou«  ihs  muter  j 
that  he  said  that  Aristotle  required  the  curb,  while  Xeno- 
crates  (a  fiellow-disciple)  requirod  the  sptu ;  some  of  whidi 
traditions  are  probably  true.  We  are  likewise  informed  that, 
when  roading,  he  used  to  hold  a  brazen  ball  in  his  hand 
over  a  basin,  in  order  that,  if  he  fell  asleep,  he  might  be 
awaked  by  the  noise  which  it  made  in  fallmg.  Aluongh 
Aristotle  did  not,  during  Plato's  life,  set  up  any  school  in 
opposition  to  his  master  (as  some  writers  have  talsely 
stated),  he  taught  publicly  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  and  by 
this  means  became  the  rival  of  the  celebrated  Isocrates 
[see  IsocKATEs],  whom  he  appears  (although  then  at  a 
very  advanced  age)  to  have  attacked  with  oonaiderable  vio- 
lence, and  to  have  treated  with  much  contempt  Cephiso- 
dorus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  a  treatise  in  four  books 
to  defend  his  master  against  Aristotle's  attacks,  in  whidi  be 
likewise  char^  that  philosopher  with  degrading  himself 
by  the  composition  of  a  work  on  proverbs :  whence  we  leun 
that  Aristoue  published  some  writings  during  tlm  lifetime 
of  his  master. 

Aristotle  remained  at  Athens  till  Plato's  deaOi  in  b.c. 
347,  having  at  that  time  reached  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Many  siCKies  are  preserved  by  the  antient  compilers  of  anec- 
dotes respecting  the  enmity  between  Plato  and  Aristode, 
caused  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  disciple,  as  well  as  by  cer- 
tain peculiarities  of  bis  character  which  were  displeasing  to 
the  master.  But  these  rumours  appear  to  us  to  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  known  variance  between  the  opi- 
nions and  mental  habits  of  the  two  philosophers ;  and  parti- 
cularly the  oppontion  which  AristoUe  made  to  Plato's  cfaa- 
ractenstu  doctrine  of  ideas :  whence  it  was  inferred  fliat 
there  must  have  been  an  interruption  of  theu:  frioidly  rela- 
tions. The  probability  however  is,  that  Aristotle,  at  what- 
ever time  he  may  have  formed  his  philosophical  opimtms, 
had  not  published  them  in  an  authoritative  shape,  or  entered 
into  any  public  controversy,  before  bis  master  s  death  ;  in  hb 
Nicomachean  Ethics  moreover,  which  was  probably  one  of 
his  latest  works,  he  says,  that '  it  is  painful  to  him  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  an  it  had  been  introduced  by  persons 
who  were  his  friends :  nevertheless,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  dis- 
regard such  private  feelings ;  for  both  philosophers  and  truth 
being  dear  to  him,  it  is  right  to  give  the  preference  to  truth.' 
(i.  6.)  He  is  likewise  stated  to  have  erected  an  altar  to  bis 
master,  inscribing  on  it  that  he  was  a  man  '  whom  the 
wicked  ought  not  even  to  praise.'  It  has  moreover  beMi  sap 
posed  that  Aristotle  was  the  author  of  the  calumi^,  that 
Socrates  had  married  a  second  wife  during  the  lifetiiiie  of 
his  first ;  hut  the  charge  rests  on  the  inaccuracy  of  Dii^eiies 
Laertiu*.  Plutarch,  and  other  late  writers,  who  have  misre- 
presented a  passage  from  Aristotle's  work  on  Nobility,  {^e- 
served  in  Stobnus,  which  treatitie,  it  should  he  observed,  is 
attributed  to  Aristotle  on  very  doubtfbl  authority.  (See 
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It  appears  that  during  Aristotle's  first  residence  at  Athens 
he  was  employed  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  by  a  double  tie,  as  being  both  a  Macedonian  subject 
and  the  lonof  hisfriend  and  physician.  It  is  also  stated  that 
be  was  the  means  of  obtaining  from  Philip  some  fiivours  for 
the  Athenians.   His  departure  from  Athens  at  the  time  of 
Plato's  death  may  therefbte  not  improbably  have  been 
caused  by  the  enmity  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians, 
irtuch  arose  at  that  time  from  a  successfbl  attack  on  Olyn- 
thus  by  the  fiirmer.   It  maj  likewise  have  originated  from 
the  einmniBtance  that  SiMusippns,  the  nephew  of  ^ato,  and 
notAristotl«,suoceeded  Dim  as  head  of  tuaeademy.  How- 
ever ftm  may  be,  Aristotle,  tt^ther  widi  hii  Mlow-disciple. 
Xouwrates.  a  man,  u  it  appears,  of  T«y  rare  exoellenoe,  vent 
at  this  time  to  the  court  of  Hermriaa,  the  prince  of  Atar- 
neiu,  who  had  previously  received  instruction  in  rhetoric 
from  Aristotle  at  Athens,  and  now  united  his  fbrmer  master 
to  Asia  Minor.    Hermeias  was  a  eunueh,  and  had  been 
the  domestic  dave  of  a  banker;  hut  having  returned  bom 
Albeos,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education  under  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  succeeded  with  Eubutus  in  liberating  from 
the  Peiaian  yoke  Atameus  and  the  neighbouring  territory, 
which,  after  the  death  of  Euhulus,  he  remained  sole  ruler. 
After  Aristotle  had  resided  three  years  at  Assub,  a  town 
near  Atarneus,  Henneias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mentor,  a 
Greek  general  in  the  Persian  service,  by  whom  he  was  deli- 
wni  to  ArtaxBixes  Ochus.  and  by  him  put  to  death.  Upon 
the  death  of  their  protector,  Aristotie  and  Xenoerates  fled 
fiom  AssQB,  and  the  frarmer  took  refttge  in  Mytilene,  the 
chief  city  of  the  neighbouring  island  d  I^sbos  (Olymp,  cviii. 
4,  S.C.  349).   Aristotle  moreover,  seeing  that  Pytiiias.  the 
sister  of  Hermeias,  would,  if  she  were  left  behind,  he  ex- 
posed to  the  utmost  misery,  when  the  country  came  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Persian  soldiery,  and  actuated  not  only 
by  his  friendship  for  Hermeias,  but  also  by  the  excellent 
character  and  disposition  of  Pythias,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
saved  her  from  the  enemy  by  a  rapid  flight.   (This  account 
is  given  by  Aristocles  thie  peripatetic,  from  Aristotle's  lost 
epistles  to  Antipater  ap.  Euseb.  Preep.  Evan^.  xv.  p.  793, 
A.    Strabo,  xiii.  p.  610,  calls  Pythias  the  niece  of  Her- 
meias ;  perhaps  she  was  his  adoptive  sister.)   For  the  pa- 
triotic and  philosophic  prince,  tnus  destroyed  by  the  trea- 
diery  of  a  Greek  renwade,  Aristotle  had  a  fervent  and 
siDceve  amotion,  and  he  oedioated  to  his  memonr  a  beautifal 
uoem,  still  extant,  which,  on  account  of  the  admuiUion  which 
ne  exiHvsses  in  it  for  the  virtues  of  his  lost  friend,  gave 
rise  at  a  late  period  of  his  lifb  to  the  absurd  ehar;^  that  ho 
had  deified  a  mortal,  and  was  thus  guil^  of  impiety.  His 
wife  Pythias  died  a  few  years  afterwards  in  Macedonia, 
leaving  him  a  daughter  of  the  same  name :  he  then  took  to 
his  bM  a-domestic  slave  named  Herpyllis,  and  by  her  he 
had  a  son,  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he  addressed  hia  great 
work  on  Ethics. 

After  two  years'  stay  at  Mvtilene,  Aristotle  was  (in  Olymp. 
cix.  2.  B.C.  342)  invited  by  ^ilip  to  Macedonia  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  his  son  Alexander,  then  fourteen  years 
old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  what  was  admi- 
nUtle  in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  attributable 
to  the  influence  of  Aristotle.  His  love  of  literature,  his 
Twneration  of  great  poets  (instanced  in  his  sparing  the  house 
of  Pindar  in  the  destmctiim  of  Thebes,  and  his  destination 
of  the  precious  casket  in  the  Persian  spoils  to  the  works  of 
Homer),  his  fondness  forphysical  and  even  medical  pursuits, 
and  his  intimacy  with  philosophers,  were  all  doubtless  the 
■InxiXA  of  Aristotle's  instruction,  and  distinguish  him  most 
advantageously  from  those  illiterate  and  Inrntal  conquerors 
who  have  been  the  scourge  of  the  human  race.  Lord  Bacon, 
in  his  Advcatcement  of  Luivmhis,  after  citing  some  of  Alex- 
ander's wise  sayings,  adds,  that  he  considers  him  *  not  as 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  as  Aristotle's  scholar.'  The  same 
wntiment  is  likewise  expressed  in  the  following  epigram : 

Masimui  Iiic  tvgain,  doctinimui  lUe  uiptiurum. 

If  kgnni  Almmder,  m^or  Anatolaleii. 
DoBttM  Alaundnmi  maUoram  reddidit  Ule, 

Nob  hte  m^jona  Bafnn  Arttwlatea. 

Two  letters  between  Alexander  and  Aristods  are  pre- 
served  by  Plutarch  iVit.  Alex,  c  irii.),  and  Aulus  GeUius 
(XX.  5),  in  the  first  of  which  Alexander  reproaches  his  mast^ 
with  having  made  public  the  treatises  which  had  served  for 
hia  education,  as  he  wished  to  surpass  other  men  not  less  in 
knowledge  tbin  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  replies,  that 
*  they  have  been  published  and  not  puUished :  for  that 
thaj  are        intelligible  to  those  woo  have  heard  Urn 


explain  them.'  Even  if  the  suspidona  of  some  writers  ^at 
these  letters  are  spurious  should  be  approved,  still  there 
would  remain  no  doubt  of  the  important  influence  exercised 
by  Aristotle  on  the  mind  of  Alexander :  it  is  likewise  stated 
that  he  advised  his  pupil  to  consider  all  the  Greeks  as  his 
friends,  and  all  barbarians  (or  foreigners)  as  his  enemies : 
a  maxim  of  policy  which  Alexander  unquestionably  fol- 
lowed, so  fbr  as  the  direction  of  his  conquests  was  con- 
cerned, and  which  agrees  remarkably  with  Aristotle's  views 
as  developed  in  the  first  part  of  his  *  Politics.'  It  was  during 
his  residence  with  Alexander  that  Philip  re-established  his 
native  town,  Stageira,  which  had  been  demdished  in  war ; 
in  memory  of  miksh  benefit  the  Staginies  consecrated  a 
fostival,  Arittotdiat  to  their  great  fellow-citiien,  and  called 
a  month  after  his  name. 

Alexander  probably  did  not  enjoy  Aristotle's  instruction 
for  more  than  three  or  four  years:  as  from  his  seventeenth 
or  nghteenth  year  his  time  was  almost  entirely  occupied 
with  public  affairs  and  war.  In  B.C.  336,  when  Philip  was 
assassinated,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
two  years  afterwards  he  began  his  expedition  into  Asia, 
when  he  parted  for  the  last  time  from  his  master,  who 
went  to  Athens,  having  previously  recommended  to  him  as 
a  companion  in  his  campaigns  a  near  relation  of  his  own, 
the  philosopher  Callisthenes,  who  had  received  his  instruc- 
tion with  Alexander.  Xenoerates  had  two  years  before 
racoeeded  Speuiippus  in  the  academy ;  Aristotle,  however, 
on  hia  arrival  at  Athens,  resolved  to  open  a  s^iooU  and 
chose  a  house  which  flrom  its  proximity  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Lycehu  was  called  the  Lueewn.  Attached  to  this 
bmlding  was  a  garden  with  walks  (in  Greek  pmpatoi), 
where  Aristotle  used  to  deliver  his  instruction  to  his  disciples ; 
whence  his  sehwA  obtained  the  name  of  the  Peripatetic.  It 
appears  that  his  habit  was  to  give  one  lecture  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  on  the  abstruser  parts  of  bis  philosophy  to 
nis  more  advanced  scholars,  which  was  called  the  morning 
walk,  and  lasted  till  the  hour  when  people  drest  ana 
anointed  themselves ;  and  another  lecture,  called  the 
evening  walk,  on  more  popular  subjects,  to  a  larger  and 
less  select  class.  It  was  probably  during  the  thirteen 
years  of  his  second  residence  at  Athens  that  Aristotle  com- 
posed or  completed  the  greater  part  of  his  works  which  have 
descended  to  our  days :  the  tbundation  of  most  of  them  was 
doubtless  laid  at  an  early  period  of  his  lifb;  but  they  appear 
to  have  been  gradually  formed,  and  to  have  received  conti- 
nual additions  and  corrections.  Among  the  works  which 
especially  beloi^  to  this  period  of  his  life  are  hia  treatises 
on  natural  history ;  which,  as  has  been  cwrectly  observed 
by  a  late  writer  on  this  subject  (Dr.  Kidd,  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  4^.,  p.  299),  are  not  to  be  considereid  as  contain- 
ing the  result  of  his  own  observations  only,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  all  that  had  been  observed  by  others  as  well  as 
by  himself.  It  is  stated  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,  viii  7)  that 
*  Alexander  the  Great,  being  smitten  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  the  natures  of  animals,  ordered  several  thousand 
persons,  over  the  whole  of  Asia  and  Greece,  who  lived  by 
hunting,  bird-catching,  and  fishing,  or  who  had  the  care  m 
parks,  herds,  hives,  stews,  and  aviaries,  to  fbmish  Aristotle 
with  materi^  for  a  work  on  animals.'  We  are  likewise 
infbrmed  that  Aristotle  received  frmn  Alexander  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  800  talents  to  prosecute  his  researches  in  natu- 
ral history— a  circumstance  which  did  not  escape  the  malice 
of  his  traducers,  who  censured  him  for  receiring  gifts  from 
princes.  {Atheneeut,  ix.  p.  398  [comp.  Boeckh's  Economy 
o/Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  20].  Seneca  De  Vita  Beata,  e.  27. 
jElian.  Var,  Hist.  v.  19,  who  states  that  PhUip  fUmished 
Aristotle  with  lai^e  sums  of  money  for  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, has  doubtless  confounded  the  father  and  son.)  Cal- 
listhenes, who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attended  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  to  Asia,  sent  from  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, in  compliance  with  his  previous  injunctions,  the  astro- 
nomical observations  which  were  preserved  in  that  antieut 
city,  and  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  Porphyrius, 
reached  back  as  ikr  as  1903  years  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Grrat;  that  is,  2234  yean  before  the  Christian 
vra,  <SimpliinuB  in  Ariutot.  tU  Cah,  fiiL  123  A.  1. 18,  ed. 
Aid.  1527.  The  transmis^on  of  the  observations  to  Aris- 
totle is  stated  by  Simplicius  as  a  known  fact :  the  length  of 
time  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  Porphyrius.  See  Bsilly, 
Histoire  de  tAttronomie  Ancienne,  liv.  4.  £claircissemens, 
$  17-23.  On  Aristotle's  astronomical  knowledge,  see  Bailly, 
ibid.  liv.  9.  $  1 0, 11 .)  The  fact  that  astronomical  observations 
oToimudexable  antiqui^  were  sent  from  ^g^^Aj^^Us 
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(though  they  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  his  extaot  writings) 
appears  to  be  undoubted :  the  epoch  from  which  they  date 
is  however  uncertain,  and  is  variously  staled  by  antient 
writers.  (See  Pliny.  Nai.  Hist.  vii.  56.  explained  by  Bailly, 
ibid.  liv.  4.  ^claircissemens  $  1 8.)  We  know  iiom  Cicero 
{deRep.  i.  16)  that  astronomical  observations  were  sometimes 
calculated  back  by  the  antient  priests ;  and  consequently 
that  obserrationa  stated  to  be  of  remote  antiquity  may  not 
be  teSB  fiibuloiu  than  the  adventures  of  early  kings  and 
betoet. 

Aristotle  had  at  this  time  reached  the  most  pnH|)erous 
period  of  bis  life.  The  founder  and  leader  of  the  pnncipal 
school  of  Greece,  and  the  undiluted  head  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, surrounded  by  his  numerous  disciples  and  admirers, 
protected  by  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  and  by  him  fur- 
nish^ with  the  means  of  following  his  favourite  pursuits 
and  of  gratifying  his  universal  spirit  of  inquiry,  he  bad  pro- 
bably little  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  philosopher's 
ambition.  But  he  did  not  continue  to  ei^oy  the  favour  of 
Alexander  till  the  end.  Callisthenes,  by  his  free-spoken  cen- 
sures ai^  uncouitly  habits,  had  offended  his  master,  and  had 
been  executed  on  a  charge  of  having  conspired  with  some 
Uacedonian  nobles  to  take  awajr  his  li&  (see  Alsxahdbr 
and  Callisthbnes)  ;  and  the  Imig'swrath  appears  to  have 
extended  to  lUs  kinsman  Aristotle,  as  being  ue  person  who 
had  originally  recommended  him.  (Letter  of  Alexander  to 
Autipater  in  Plutarch.  Alex.  c.  55.)    It  is  not,  however, 

Crobabla  that  this  circumstance  caused  any  active  enmity 
etween  the  royal  pupil  and  his  master ;  nor,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  to  a  certainty  that  Alexander  died  a  natural  death, 
would  there  be  any  reason  for  listening  to  the  absurd  ca- 
lumny that  Aristotie  was  concerned  in  poisoning  him. 
Aristotle  indeed  appears  to  have  been  considered  to  the 
last  as  a  partisan  of  Alexander,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
democratic  interest.  When  the  anti-Macedonian  party 
obtained  the  superiority  at  Athens  in  consequence  u 
Alexander's  deatii.  an  accusation  against  Aristotle  was  im- 
mediately prepared,  and  tho  pretext  selected  was,  as  in  the 
cose  of  Socrates,  impiety  or  blasphemy.  He  was  charged 
by  Eurymedon  the  bierophant  and  a  man  named  Demo- 

Shilus  (probably  a  leader  of  the  popular  party)  with  paying 
ivine  htniours  to  Hermeias ;  and  perhaps  with  teaching 
some  irreligiouB  doctrines.  In  order  to  escape  this  danger, 
and  to  prevent  the  Athenians  (as  he  is  reported  to  Imve 
said)  from  ttdce  sinning  against  philosophy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  B.C.  322  he  (Quitted  Athens,  and  took  refuge  at 
Chalcis,  in  Eubcea,  an  island  then  under  the  Macedonian  in- 
tluence,  leaving  Theophraitus  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum. 
There  be  died  of  a  disease  of  the  stomach,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  being  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  Bis 
frame  is  said  to  luve  been  slender  and  weakly,  and  his 
health  had  given  way  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  having 
pr^wbly  been  impaired  by  his  unwearied  studies  and  the 
mtense  application  of  bis  mind.  The  story  of  his  having 
drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus  of  Euboea  is  fabulous. 

The  characteristic  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  as  compared 
with  that  of  Plato,  is  that,  whereas  the  latter  ^ve  a  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  by  his  doctrine  of  ideas  inde- 

Sendent  of  the  objects  which  they  represent  opened  a  wide 
□or  to  the  dreams  of  mysticism,  the  latter  was  a  close  and 
strict  ob3er\'er  of  both  mental  and  physical  phenomena, 
avoiding  all  the  seductions  of  the  fancy,  and  following  a 
severe,  methodical,  and  strictiy  scientific  course  of  inquiry, 
founded  on  data  ascertained  by  experienoe.  The  truly  phi- 
losophical charaoter  of  his  mind,  and  his  calm  and  singu- 
larly dispassionate  manner  of  writing,  are  not  more  remark- 
able than  the  vast  extent  both  of  hU  reading  and  of  his 
origmal  researches.  His  writings  appear  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  circle  of  the  theoreticdTand  practical  knowledge  of 
his  time,  comprising  treatises  on  logical,  metaphysical,  rheto- 
rical, poetical,  ethical,  political,  economical,  physical,  mecha- 
nical, and  medical  science  :  he  likewise  wrote  on  some  parts 
of  tile  mathematics;  and,  besides  a  collection  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  all  the  states  known  in  his  age,  both  Grecian  and 
barbarian,  he  made  chronological  compilations  relating  to  the 
political  and  dramatical  history  of  Greece.  His  works,  how- 
ever, though  embracing  so  large  an  extent  of  subjects,  were 
not  a  mere  encyclopedia  or  digest  of  existing  knowledge; 
some  of  the  sciences  which  he  treated  of  were  created  by 
himself,  and  the  others  were  enriched  by  fresh  inquiries,  and 
methodized  by  his  systematic  diligence.  To  the  former 
belong  his  works  on  analytics  and  dialectics,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  logic ;  to  the  invention  of  which  science  be  distinctly 


lays  claim,  stating  that  '  before  his  time  nothing  idutefB 
had  dean  done  in  it.'  (SqpA.  Elmch.  c.  34.  $  6.)  Netrif 
the  same  remark  applies  to  his  metapbyucal  treatise.  'BbI 
of  all  the  sciences  (we  use  the  words  of  Cuvier)  there  ii 
none  which  owes  more  to  Aristotle  than  the  natural  hinnj 
of  animals.  Not  only  was  he  acquainted  with  a  great  noa- 
ber  of  species,  but  he  has  studied  and  deaeribed  them  ns 
liuuinoos  and  onmpiebensive  jita,  to  which,  petfaqa,  mm 
of  his  snccesson  nas  approached ;  cilwsing  tb»  mU,  m 
according  to  the  species,  but  according  to  theu^sosoi 
functions,  the  sole  method  of  establishing  oompuitiii 
results :  thus  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  not  only  uk  malt 
antient  author  of  comparative  anatomy  whose  works  hm 
come  down  to  us,  but  that  be  is  one  of  those  who  hni 
treated  this  branch  of  natural  history  with  the  most  geni^ 
and  that  he  best  deserves  to  be  taken  for  a  model.  The  pss- 
cipal  divisions  which  naturalists  still  follow  in  the  sjuul 
kingdom  are  due  to  Aristotle,  and  he  had  already  poiolei 
out  several,  which  have  recently  been  again*  adopted,  tfttf 
having  once  been  improperly  abandoned.  If  the  founditiou 
of  these  great  labours  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  ^itt  Hmj 
all  rest  on  the  same  method.  Bverywhere  Aristotle  ob- 
serves the  facts  with  attwtion;  he  ennparas  then  wiik 
sagacity,  and  endeaTOors  to  rise  to  the  qualities  ^lieb  Aqr 
have  in  oonunon.*  (jfso^^pAw  Uhivenelle,  in  Ari^ 
See  also  Kidd's  Bridgeuaitr  Traatite,  c.  1 0,  (  3,  and  Af- 
pendix,  who  has  given  a  m(we  detailed  comparison  of  Arii- 
totle's  account  of  animals  with  the  discoveries  of  nnden 
science.)  Among  the  sciences  which  be  found  partiy  cul- 
tivated, but  which  he  greatiy  advanced,  the  more  promiiMal 
are  those  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  politics.  Of  rbeloie  In 
defined  the  province  and  analysed  all  the  parts  with  idH- 
rable  skill  and  sagacity ;  his  treatise  on  the  passiim  is 
this  short  but  comprehensive  work,  has  never  been  mr- 
passed,  if  it  has  ever  been  equalled,  by  vrriters  on  (what  mi; 
be  termed)  descriptive  moral  philosophy.  His  etfaicsl  nit- 
ings  contain  an  excellent  practical  code  of  morality,  diiedy 
founded  on  the  maxim  that  virtues  are  in  the  niddk 
between  two  opposite  vices ;  as  courage  between  cowaidin 
and  fooUiardiness,  Uberality  between  niggardliness  and  pn)- 
digality,  &c.;  his  remarks  onfiiendship  are  abwdesnviofof 
especial  notice ;  a  subject  muoh  diaciused  by  the  antio&i 
but  which  has  less  occupied  the  attnition  of  pbikwi^ 
since  lovo  has  played  a  more  prominent  part  in  axat- 
q^uence  of  the  influence  of  the  (Germans  and  the  iDt^ldu^ 
tion  of  the, manners  of  chivalry  in  western  Europe.  Hii 
treatise  on  Politics  is  not,  Uke  Plato's  Beptti^ic  and  tlie 
Works  of  many  later  speculators  on  government,  a  meic 
inquiry  after  a  perfect  state ;  but  contains  an  account  of  tbt 
;  nature  of  government,  of  the  various  forma  of  which  it  it 
susceptible,  and  the  institutions  best  adapted  to  the  lodeliei 
in  which  those  ibnns  are  estaUished ;  witii  an  essay,  thou^ 
unhappily  an  imperfect  one.  on  education.  This  tmtittii 
valuable  not  only  for  its  theoretiesl  results,  but  also  fiirdw 
large  amount  of  information  which  it  cmtaics  on  the  goven- 
ments  of  Greece  and  other  neighbouring  countries.  Thnnigt 
out  these  last-mentioned  works,  tiie  knowledge  of  the  vwU 
and  of  human  nature  displayed  fay  AristoUe  is  very  obsff^ 
able ;  and  although  his  mind  appears  to  have  prefened  in* 
vestigations  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  yet  ^ 
holds  a  very  high  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  monJ 
political  philosophers.  Aristotie,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
not  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse  student,  but.  as  the  friend  of 
Hermeias,  the  teacher  of  Alexander,  and  the  head  of  a  phi- 
losophical school,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  s  gi*** 
variety  of  pemons,  uid  learnt  1^  practice  to  know  life  i>>>^ 
many  different  fiwms  and  in  many  different  relations. 

In.  these  philos(whical  treatises  Aristotie  occsBiD>ul|y 
mentions  others  of  his  writings,  which  ^  calls  txotepc- 
Fvom  the  manner  in  which  be  atmietimes  speaks  of  thes, 
referring  to  them  on  points  of  no  great  obscurity  or  ^ 
culty  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  or  condescenflin?  t^'f* 
it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  not  of  a  strictly  scientiflo  an- 
racter.  (£/A.  Mc.  i.  1 3 ;  vi,  4.  Po/tV.  iii.  4 ;  vu.  1.)  In 
ther  place  he  says,  that  he  has  often  considered  the  Plattra"' 
doctrine  of  ideas  both  in  his  exoteric  and  his  strictly  ph^ 
,  sophical  works  (jBM.  Eud.  i.  8) ;  with  which  PluOp 
atrees.  who  states  that  Aristotle  everywhere  altsclied  tnii 
Platonic  doctrine,  as  well  in  his  ethical  and  physical  wochi 
as  in  his  exoteric  dialogues.  (Adv  Colot.  voL  ii.  p-  ^ 
comp.  Arist.  Met.  xiiL  1 .)  From  this  passage  it 
some  at  least  of  Aristotie's  exoteric  works  were  coopi*^ 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue :  Cicecp  UkewisA  matioDt 
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eircnmstance  when,  in  writing  to  Alticus  on  his  dialogue  de 
RepabHcOt  he  says  that  '  he  prefixes  procemia  or  intro- 
ductions to  each  book,  as  Anstotie  does  in  those  works 
which  he  calls  exoteric'  {J^tt.  ad  Att.  iv.  16.   Other  cir- 
eumstancen  of  Aristotle's  dialogues  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  BpiH,  ad  Att.  xiii.  19.   Ad        i.  9.)    His  sya- 
tematic  treatises,  which  fbrmed  a  connected  body  of  phi- 
losophy, were  called  acroamatic,  that  is,  destined  for  lec- 
tures (though  he  never  himself  uses  that  name  in  his 
extant  writings) ;  and  were  thus,  as  Galen  says,  confined  to 
his  scholars  and  friends.    This  distinction  between  his 
acroamatic  and  exoteric  writings  is  mentioned  by  Gellius 
iN.  A.  XX.  5),  who  states  that  the  former  included  subjects 
of  a  refined  and  abstruse  philosophy,  and  physical  and  dia- 
lectical questions ;  the  latter  rhetorical  and  sophistical  ex- 
ercises and  political  knowledge.   Ammonius  (.Ammonias 
HermisB.  in  AHstot.  Categ.  fol.  6  B.  ed.  Aid.),  an  antient 
commentator  on  Aristotle,  divides  his  works  into  those  which 
he  wrote  in  his  own  person,  or  acroamatic,  and  those  which 
he  wrote  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  or  uoteric :  the  latter, 
be  adds,  differ  much  from  the  formsr  in  the  olearness  of  the 
st^le  and  the  mode  of  reasoning  employed  in  them.  Sim- 
phcius  iAd  Aristnt.  Phyt.  foL  S  B.).  another  commentator, 
gives  the  same  division  into  acroamatic  and  exoteric,  and 
makes  the  same  statement  as  to  the  popular  natiue  of  the 
latter ;  but  under  exoteric  he  includes  Aristotie's  historical 
works  as  well  as  his  dialogues.   To  this  difference  Themis- 
tius  {Orat.  26.  p.  319)  alludes  when  he  says  that  some  of 
Aristotie's  works  are  obstnure  and  hard  of  comprehension  ; 
but  that  others  are  perspicuous,  fitted  for  general  readers, 
and  written  in  an  attractive  and  ornamented  style.  The 
statement  above  quoted  from  Gellius  that  Aristotle's  scien- 
tific and  popular  treatises  were  distinguished  by  their  sub- 
jects is  probably  not  quite  cortect:  doubtless  everything 
discussed  in  the  latter  was  included  in  the  former,  though 
perhaps  treated  in  a  more  summary  and  abstruse  manner. 
Their  difference  appears  to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  work  (most  of  the  exoteric  writings  being  dia- 
logues), in  the  selection  of  the  arguments,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  style.    CScero  particularly  speaks  of  the  copiousness 
and  sweetness  of  Aristotle's  diction  (Toptca,  c.  1);  and 
Quintilian  doubts  whether  Aristotle  is  the  more  remarkable 
for  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  the  quantity  of  his 
writings,  the  sweetness  of  his  style,  the  acuteness  of  his  dis- 
coveries, or  the  variety  of  hb  works  (x.  1.  83)  ;  in  his  ex- 
tant works,  however  (all  of  which  belong  to  the  acroamatic 
class),  his  style  is  m  most  parts  singularly  dry  and  unattrac- 
tive, and  not  unfrequentiy  obscure,  from  the  extreme  con- 
oseness  of  the  expres^on  and  the  abruptness  of  tiie  transi- 
tions.   It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  was  sometimes  inten- 
tionally negligent,  and  even  ui^^rammatical,  from  his 
contempt  for  all  ornament  or  polish  of  s^le.   These  pecu- 
liarities of  style  are  doubtless  attributable  to  the  destination 
of  his  philosophical  writings,  which  often  appear  to  be  rather 
note-books  for  his  lectures,  requiring  further  expansion  and 
illustration,  than  finished  treatises  prepared  for  publication. 
This  character  may  be  particularly  seen  in  the  Rhetoric  and 
the  Analytics ;  in  others,  as  in  the  Nicomacheui  Ethics,  it  is 
much  less  apparent.    In  general,  however,  all  the  chief 
steps  of  an  argument  are  stated,  though  sometimes  they  are 
only  intimated ;  and  the  obscurity  of  AristoUe,  which  has 
been  so  much  complained  o^  is  in  most  parts  like  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  mathematical  ^atise,  which  appean  to  gieat 
to  a  beginner;  as  in  both  cases  the  dtffieu^  of  compre- 
hension arises  not  from  the  defect  of  the  axi»eiuoD|  but 
from  tiie  closeness  and  subflety  of  the  reasoning.  The 
works  which  were  thus  used  as  l^ture-books  probably  never 
obtained  much  circulation  during  Aristotie's  lifetime,  ex- 
cept among  his  disciples  and  friends ;  and  they  received 
from  time  to  time  additions  and  coTxectiona;  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  and  confirmed  by  allusions  contained 
in  them,  which  indicate  different  times  of  composition. 
(Cicero  de  Fin.  v.  5.   Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  note 
30.) 

None  of  Aristotie's  exotenc  vmtings  have  come  down  to 
US;  all  his  extant  works  belong  to  the  acroamatic  or 
strictly  scientific  class.  This  would  be  the  more  singular, 
if  the  story  told  by  some  antient  antiuurs  with  regard  to  tiie 
preservation  of  his  writings  were  true.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo 
that  Theopfarastiw,  to  whom  Aristotle  had  bequeathed  bii 
library,  left  all  his  books  to  Nelens,  who  removed  them  to 
Scepsis,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor ;  from  him  they  passed  to  his 
descendants,  who,  being  ignorant  persons,  kept  the  bo(^ 


locked  up,  and  took  no  care  of  them.  Afterwards,  hearing 
of  the  eagerness  of  the  Attalian  kings,  in  whose  dominions 
Scepsis  was  situated,  to  collect  a  hlirary  at  Pergamus,  they 
hid  them  in  a  cellar,  where  they  were  ityured  by  damps  una 
moths ;  at  last  the  Sunily  sold  them  to  A^llicon  of  Teos,  at 
a  high  price,  who,  being  fonder  of  books  than  reading,  and 
seeking  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  manuscripts,  filled  the 
chasms  unskilfully  in  the  copies  which  he  caused  to  be  made, 
and  pubhshed  the  works  full  of  errors.  Immedtatoly  after 
the  death  of  Apellicon,  Sylla,  at  the  capture  of  Athens, 
brought  his  library  to  Rome  ;  where  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, made  use  of  them,  as  also  some  booksellera,  who 
increased  the  number  of  errors,  by  employing  careless  tran- 
scribers. Strabo  adds,  that  the  Peripatetic  school  after 
Theophrostus  had  scarcely  any  of  Aristotie's  works,  except 
bis  exoteric  writings ;  and  they  followed  no  accurate  and 
systematic  study  of  philosophy  (xiii.  p.  608).  Such  is  the 
Bubstence  of  Strabo's  account,  which  is  in  part  confirmed  by 
Plutarch  i^Ua,  c.  26)  and  Atheneous  (1.  p.  .1);  but  the 
researches  of  recent  scholars  have  shown  that  this  nuration 
deserves  Uttle  feith ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
Aristotie's  scientific  works  were  known  to  the  followers  of 
Theophrastus  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  copies  of  them  in  the  Alexandrine  library  ;  all 
which  and  other  facts,  which  we  have  not  space  to  notice, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Aristotie's  philo- 
sophical works  were  concealed  from  the  world  till  the  time 
of  Apellicon,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
The  text  of  most  of  his  extant  works  moreover  bears  no 
marks  of  the  supplements  of  unskilful  revisers  or  of  chasms 
caused  by  the  oecay  of  manuscripts ;  this,  however,  is  not 
the  case  with  all ;  the  Poetic,  for  instwce,  has  come  down  to 
us  i  n  a  mutilal  ed  form,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Politiot  the 
text  has  suffered  severely. 

Aristotle's  genuine  extant  works  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes :  1 .  TlKMe  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 
2.  Those  relating  to  the  physical  sciences.  3.  Those  re- 
lating to  moral  and  political  philosophy.  To  the  ^tt  class 
belong  the  Metaphysitis,  the  Categories,  the  treatise  on  In- 
terpretation, or  Uie  Meaning  of  Propositions,  the  first  and 
second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  and  the  work  on  the  Refuta- 
tion of  Sophistical  Arguments,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first,  ootained  the  name  of  his  Organon,  or  instrument 
for  the  analysis  of  reasoning.  Severu  of  his  logical  works 
are  lost,  particularly  his  Methodics,  or  treatise  on  Method, 
in  eight  books.  (See  Rhet.  i.  2.  10.)  To  this  head  may  be 
referred,  though  with  less  propriety,  his  Rhetoric  and 
Poetic :  the  last  of  which  works  is  imperfect.  Under  the 
second  class  come  the  Physics,  the  Treatises  on  the  Heavens, 
on  Generation  and  Destniotion,  on  the  Soul,  on  Sensation 
and  the  Ol^jects  of  Sense,  on  Memory  and  Recollection,  on 
Sleeping  and  Awaking,  on  Dreams  and  Prophecv  in  Sleep, 
on  Length  and  Shortness  of  Life,  on  Youth  and  Old  Age, 
on  Life  and  Death,  on  Breathing :  on  the  last  sulgect  then 
is  also  anotboi  short  treatise.  There  is  likewise  a  treatise 
on  Colours,  and  an  extract  from  a  work  on  Sounds.  The 
Physic^omics  is  a  treatise  on  the  marks  ofdiaracter  in 
the  outward  person.  The  titie  of  his  great  work  on  Natural 
History  means,  Uterally  translated,  Inquirias  concerning 
Ammai*  (wepl  {^a  ieropliu}.  To  this  are  annexed  treatises 
on  the  (jeneration  of  Animals,  on  the  Motion  of  Animals, 
on  the  Parts  or  Members  of  Aitimali.  and  on  iheir  mode  of 
Walking.  There  is  also  a  work  on  Meteordogy,  two  books 
on  Plants  (which  is  a  retrandatnn  from  a  translation),  a 
fduwt  essay  oa  Mechanics,  and  a  tnotiieon  In^vvriUe  lines, 
whidi  latter  partiy  betong  to  matbematieal  aeieiice.  A  long 
ccAlection  ProUems.  ohiefly  on  pfarfsiaal  subjects,  with  which 
Cicero  WBfl  aoquMnted(7V<c.  Disp.  i.  33,  comp.  Probl.  xxx.  1 ), 
has  also  been  |»eserved.  Under  this  bead  may  be  likewise 
mentioned  a  treatise  on  the  Doctrines  of  Xenophanes,  Zeno, 
and  Gorgiaa,  attributed  to  Theophrastas  in  a  MS.  collated  by 
Bekker  (vol.  iL  p.  S74) :  It  appears,  however,  fr(nn  Dit^nes 
Laertius.  that  Aristotie  wrote  on  these  sul^ects.  To  the 
third  class  belong  the  three  ethical  treatises,  the  Great,  the 
Budemian,  and  the  Nioomeobean  Ethics,  which  seem  to 
have  been  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  the  first 
being  the  most  meagre,  and  the  last,  addressed  to  his  son 
Nicomachus  (in  which  three  books  of  the  Budemian  Ethics 
are  embodied),  the  most  complete  and  matured.  There  is  a 
short  abstnot  of  part  of  Aiutotle's  etiiical  system,  called  a 
treatise  <m  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
^nuine :  some  ethical  qnestions  are  also  t»ated  in  the 
Problems  (c  27-30).   The  Pditi^  ™  ^teii|^  ^  O^T^ 
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nuation  of  the  NicomacheoD  Ethics :  the  genuine  CEcono- 
mic*  an  lost,  unless  the  first  book  of  the  treatise  attributed 
to  him  (which  is  on  Domestic,  not  Political  Economy)  is  an 
abrid^ent  of  them  by  Theophrastus.  (See  Ph^ilogieal 
Muteum,  part  i.) 

The  most  valuable  of  Aristotle's  kwt  worlu,  and  indeed 
the  most  Taltiable-of  all  the  lost  works  of  Gnek  prose,  is  his 
coUeotion  of  1S8  Constitutions,  both  of  Grecian  and  Barba- 
rian States,  the  Democratic,  Oligarchical,  Aristocratical, 
and  Tyrannical  being  treated  separately,  containing  an 
account  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  each 
country.  (Cicero,  De  Fin.  v.  4.)  The  loss  of  his  works  on 
Colonies,  on  Nobility,  and  on  Royal  (xovemment ;  of  his 
Chronological  Collections,  and  of  his  Episties  to  Philip, 
Alexander,  Antipater,  and  others,  is  also  much  to  be  re- 

Sfltted.  He  hkewise  revised  a  copy  of  the  lUad,  which 
tex^inder  carried  with  him  during  his  campaigns  in  a  pre- 
cious casket :  hence  this  recension  (called  the  casket-eopv) 
passed  into  the  Alexandrine  Library,  and  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics.  (Wolf,  Prol^.  ad  Homer,  s.  45.)  His 
entire  wotIes,  according  to  IMosenes  Laertiusi  occupied  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  445,270  lines. 

Writings  contained  in  the  collection  of  Aristotle's  works' 
falsely  attributed  to  him  are,  the  treatise  on  the  Universe 
(ircfH  Kdtrfiov),  the  author  of  which  (Mr.  Payne  Knight  re- 
marks) has  *  retuled  the  common  opinions  of  his  age  in  the 
common  language  of  a  common  declaimer,  and  by  a  strange 
inconsistency  attributed  them  to  the  condensed,  refined,  and 
abstruse  Stagirite '  (see  also  I/ird,  Aberdeen  on  Orecian 
Architecture,  p.  207):  the  Rhetoric'  to  Alexander:  the  se- 
cond book  of  the  (Economics,  and  a  treatise  on  Marvellous 
Reports,  written  between  the  time  of  Agathocles  and  the  first 
Punic  war,  probabW  about  the  IStith  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  260. 
(Niebnhr,  Ht^  of  Some,  voL  L  p.  16,  and  note  342.)  An 
extract  about  Winds,  fiom  Aristode  on  the  Signs  of  Bad 
Weatiier  {tnpl  e^fufnv,  Tcd.  ii.  p.  973,  ed.  Beklur,  omitted 
in  the  Table  of  Contents)  it  considered  by  Niebuhr  as  spu- 
rious. iHist.  qf  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  15.)  It  appears,  however, 
that  Aristotie  wrote  a  treatise  on  this  subject  iv^/uia  x^^w' 
vntv,  Diog.  Laert.  v.  25,  <ninaaitu  xttftvvw.  Arum.  vol.  i.  p.  64, 
ed.  Buhle;  see  Theophrastus,  vol.  i.  p.  782,  ed.  Schneider.) 
The  genuineness  of  part  of  the  Physiognomies  has  likewise 
been  doubted.  (See  Miiller,  ArchixoUigie  der  Kumt,  s.  331, 
n.  1.)  A  set  of  Epistles  is  also  attributed  to  Aristotle, 
which,  hke  those  of  Phalarisi  Socrates,  Euripidas,  and 
others,  are  all  spurious. 

Aristotle's  philosophical  works  many  centuries  after  his 
death  obtained  a  prodigious  influence,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  even  in  Asia :  they  were  translated  into  Aralnc,  and 
from  thence  an  abstiaet  of  his  Iwical  system  passed  into 
tile  language  of  Persia.  (See  Balfour  m  the  Atiatie  Re- 
eearchee.  vol  viii.  p.  69-135,  ed.  8vo.  London.)  In  Europe 
th^  acquired  an  immense  ascendency  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  were  considered  as  an  authority  without  appeal,  and 
only  second  to  that  ai  Scripture:  we  are  even  in  fanned 
that  in  a  part  of  Cfermany  his  Ethics  were  read  in  the 
churches  on  Sunday  in  the.place  of  the  Gospel.  Parts  of 
his  philosophy,  which  are  the  most  worthless,  as  his  Physics, 
were  much  cultivated;  and  his  logical  writing  were  in 
manpr  eases  abused  so  as  to  lead  to  vain  subtleties  and 
captious  contests  about  words.  The  connexion  between 
some  (tf  his  philosophical  tenets  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
theology  tended  much  to  uphold  his  authority ;  which  the 
Reformation  lowered  in  a  cfRteaponding  degree.  His  doc- 
trines were  in  general  strongljr  (niposed  by  the  eorlv  re- 
formers: in  1518  Luther  sustamea  a  thesis  at  Heidelbei^, 
'  Qni  in  Aristotele  vult  plulosophari  prius  oportet  in  Christo 
stiUtiflcari:'  He  who  udAet  to  phUoeophite  in  ATtetotle 
mutt  be  firtt  eiuU^M  in  Ckritt,  (Bayle,  tn  Aristotle,  n.  Y. 
See  also  a  curious  passage  of  Luther's,  containing  a  most 
scurrilous  attack  on  Aristotle,  cited  in  Bayle,  Luther,  n. 
II.)  Luther  gave  way  afterwards,  and  did  not  oppose  Aris- 
totle as  to  human  learning.  Melancthon,  who  vras,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  mildest  of  the  reformers,  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  Aristotle.  (See,  among  his  other  woru,  his  Mo- 
ralis  Philotoph.  Epitome,  Argentor.  1539;  with  the  intro- 
ductory address,  and  the  commentan  on  the  fifth  book  of 
Aristotie's  Ethict.)  Many  of  his  doctrines  were  in  the 
same  centu^  zealously  attacked  by  I^erre  de  la  Ram^ 
[see  Ramus],  a  French  philosopher ;  and  Bacon  afterwards, 
with  others  of  his  followers,  added  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments and  authority.  Aristotie's  philosophy  accordingly 
fell  into  undeserved  negkct  during  the  utter  part  of  ute 


seventeenth  and  the  whole  of  the  aghteenth  centun :  of  UU 
years,  however,  the  true  worth  of  his  writings  has  been 
more  fiilly  appreciated,  and  the  study  of  his  beat  treatiiei 
has  much  revived. 

The  best  edition  of  Aristotle's  entire  works  is  that  In 
Bekker.  1831,  Berlin,  3  vols.,  quarto,  in  which  the  text  a 
established  on  the  authoritarcf  mn«thanlOOMS8.ofIti]]r, 
France,  and  England.  Two  volumes  contuning  extneti 
irom  the  Greek  commentators,  edited  by  Brandis,  mill  eon- 
plete  the  work.  A  cheaper  and  smaller  edition  hu  been 
recently  published  by  Tauchnitz  at  Leipsig.  Among  tin 
numerous  editions  of  his  separate  works,  the  most  worthf 
of  notice  are  those  of  the  Metaphysics,  by  Brandttj  ttfthe 
Ot^anon,  by  Buhle;  of  the  Rhetoric,  by  Croisfiud;  of  the 
Poetic,  by  Tyrwhitt,  Hermann,  and  Grafeuham;  k  the 
Nicomacnean  Ethics,  by  Zell  and  Cardwell ;  the  Politia 
and  (Economics,  by  Schneider  and  (Sottling ;  of  the  His- 
tory of  Animals,  by  Schneider;  and  of  the  spurious  treidie 
De  MirabUibus,  by  Beckmann. 

The  English  translations  of  Aristotie  are,  to  the  mot 
part,  of  litue  value,  on  aoconnt  of  their  unfaithflilnan  tad 
inaccuracy.  That  of  the  Feetic,  by  Twining,  sbonU,  how- 
ever, be  excepted.  A  translation  of  all  Aristotie's  woAi, 
by  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  was  published  in  9  vols.,  quarto,  London 
1810,  but  the  la^  amount  of  the  price  and  uie  sniall  aim- 
ber  of  the  oniies  printed  have  confined  the  knowledge  <f 
this  work  within  very  narrow  limits. 

On  Aristotie's  life,  see  the  ancient  biographies  pidlxedlD 
the  first  volume  of  Buhle's  edition,  and  Stobr's  im^otefu, 
2  vols.,  Halle,  lti30  and  1832.  On  his  speculatiTe  doe- 
trines,  see  the  historians  of  philosophy,  Brucker,  TenK- 
mann,  and  particularly  Ritter,  vol.  iii.  p.  3-395.  On  tlw 
effect  of  his  writings  on  philosophy  and  rdi^  ia  the 
middle  ages,  see  uiunov,  de  Varw  AriHot^  ^rtim; 
Bu'le's  article  oaArietotte  ;  JaatiMisi,SeiAerehenwlJgi 
ettOrigme  dee  TVucfueftonf  Xaft'ne*  dArittotei  anlHu^ 
den's  Bojopton  Leeturee ;  and  on  all  these  salyeeti,  m 
Fabric.  BioL  Greec.  voL  iii.  p.  195-408.  ed.  Haries. 

ARISTO^NUS  of  Tarentum.  the  earUest  of  the  ex- 
tant Greek  writers  on  music.  He  was  a  disciple,  fiirt  of  In 
father  Mnesias,  who  was  acquainted  with  music,  and  nb- 
sequently  of  Aristotle,  but,  according  to  Suidu  ('Apt- 
oT^Cfvoc),  never  spoke  well  of  his  great  master  after  tht 
latter  had  appointed  Theophrastus  as  his  successor.  On  tic 
same  authonty  it  is  stated  that  he  wrote  453  treatiaec  in 
music,  philosophy,  history,  Sec.  This  is  all  we  know  of  bu 
life,  except  that  be  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Sleioentt 
of  Harmony,  and  the  founder  of  a  musical  sect,  odbIIj 
called  Aristoxenean,  in  o^Kwition  to  the  l^rthigmuL 
The  disciples  of  the  former  were  idso  called  fuvem,  vbch 
should  here  be  translated  mwictaiu  hy  ear,  in  i^^ontioi 
to  Kavuvac^  as  the  latter  were  termed,  uiat  is,  muiuMW^ 
rule.  As  this  controversy  not  only  excited  modi  tUeD- 
tion,  but  various  writings  on  both  sides  have  degraded 
to  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a  slight  notion  of  the  menti 
of  it,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  inflicting  oo  om 
readers  the  repulsive  detaQs  of  the  Greek  musical  tbeon. 
The  matter  is  of  no  great  general  interest,  since,  of  til  the 
fine  arts,  music  is  the  only  one  in  which  G^wce  hi* 
erected  a  lasting  memorial  of  herself.  Aristoxenus,  indeed, 
is  cited  by  Vitruvius  as  the  representative  of  music  is  the 
same  sentence  witii  ApeDes  as  that  of  paiiUing,  yet  then 
are  but  few  musicians  who  even  know  hia  name. 

The  Pythagweans  had  discovered  the  snupliei^  » 
ratios  [see  Acoustics]  which  exist  between  the  doIbiii 
the  diatonic  scale.  Founding  their  notions  entiFsly  qp" 
arithmetic,  they  laid  down  intervals,  as  concordant  w  w- 
oordant,  b^  theory  alone,  even  to  the  extent  of  '^^^'''^^T 
interval  of  an  eleventh  from  among  the  consooances,  tba^ 
of  course  the^  retained  the  fourth.  They  had  alsodiseonnd 
the  unequal  intervals  which  exist  between  the  toiies  of  tv 
scale,  and,  had  they  considered  different  keys,  would  have 
been  obUged  to  invent  a  method  of  temperament.  In  ll* 
entire  rejection  of  the  ear  they  were  undoubtedly  wag; 
and  Aristoxenus  was  equally  so  in  taking  the  other  eitRO^ 
The  latter  maintains  that  the  ear  and  juc^ent  are  not  (O? 
sufficient,  but  that  *  those  who  reject  Uie  senses  as  not 
rate  enough,  but  help  them  \ff  reasoning,  and  who  itud 
up  for  numerical  proportions  and  ratios  of  vdoritiesas  ia( 
causes  of  gravity  or  acuteness,  not  only  use  means  fiR^ 
to  the  matter,  but  produce  results  absolutely  contrary  to  tm 
phenomena.'  He  asserts  that  the  octave  consists  d  ^ 
wh<^  tones,  each  of  them  equal  to  the  intervai  between  the 
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ftmrth  and  fifth  to  the  tonic ;  that  the  fourth  coniitta  of  two 
•ach  tones  and  a  half,  the  flfth  of  three  and  a  half.  It  is 
nov  sufficiently  known,  that  this  system  is  erroneous  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  and  that  the  only  mark  of  mu- 
sical tact  msplayed  in  it  is  the  determination  of  the  tone, 
not  from  the  unassisted  ear,  though  on  its  principles  that 
would  he  adooiasible,  but  from  the  previous  determination  of 
a  fourth  and  flfth.  Six  whole  tones  are  more  than  an  oc- 
tave, and  three  different  tones  would  be  derived  frcHU  the 
octave,  fourth,  and  flfth,  as  deflned  by  Aristoxenus.  To 
pat  it  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  try  his  system,  we  subjun 
the  number  of  parts  out  of  a  thousand  which  each  note 
requires ;  that  is,  calling  the  Jength  of  the  string  which 
aoonds  C.  1000,  the  length  (tension  being  the  same)  cor- 
responding to  the  several  notes  ^ipean  underneath  them. 

System  of  CDEFGABC 
AristoxenuB     1000  891  794  749  667  595  530  500 
Perfect  Intervals    1000  889  800  750  667  600  533  500 

Of  course  the  system  of  Aristoxenus  is,  so  for  as  it  goes, 
that  now  known  by  the  name  of  equal  temper<nnent,  iHiich 
Dr.  Smith  (a  stern  theorist)  prefers  to  all  othors,  but  which 
we  trust  will  never  be  in  common  use,  as  its  first  principle 
is  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  the  characters  of 
the  difierant  keys.  The  above  is  not  on  the  exact  principle 
of  Aristoxenus,  which  cannot  be  represented,  because  it  dis- 
agrees with  itself;  hut  the  practical  truth  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  cf  its  scale  (a  mere  accident)  brings  the  preceding  re- 
pmentation  very  close  to  iL 

The  system  of  Aristoxenus  had  its  ibllowers  till  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  against  it  in  his  Harmonics.  One  of 
the  two  treatises  attributed  to  Euclid  is  Aristoxenean,  but 
the  other  decidedly  the  reverse.  Theon  mentions  both  sects ; 
and.  if  we  may  use  the  term,  quizzes  both,  but  asserts  that 
thev  might  do  good  by  uniting  their  principles. 

I'here  is  an  opinion  attributed  to  Aristoxenus,  that  the 
soul  bears  to  the  tx>dy  some  such  relation  as  the  sound  of  a 
string  to  the  string  itself :  this  is  perspicuous  poetry,  but 
rather  cloudy  philosophy.  (See  Tenneman,  Manuel,  &c. 
Cousin's  translation,  who  cites  G.  L.  Mahne,  Diatr.  de 
Arutoxeno  Philos.  Peripatetico,  8vo.  Amsterdam,  1793.) 

The  editions  of  Aristoxenus  which  we  find  notioed,  are 
the  following ;  ArittoBm  MimH  Anti^ttu$.  Haraumieonm 
Blemmt.  libri  iii.  &e.  ah  Ant.  Gogauino  (Srauiensi,  Venet. 
1562;  Latin  only.  The  first  Greek  text  appears  to  be,<4n«- 
ioxenut,  Nteoma^tts,  Alypiiu,  by  J.  Meursius.  Leyden, 
1616 ;  AntiqiuB  Mttsieee Auctorea aeptem.  Or.  Xaf.  aMaxco 
Meibomio,  2  vol.  4to.  Elzevir,  1652.  The  fragments  of  the 
book  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time  by  J. 
HorelU,  Venice,  1785,  8vo.  For  further  information,  refer 
to  Hawkins's  Hist.  Music;  Montucla,  Hist,  de  Math.; 
Wallis,  Appendix  to  his  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics; 
Gregory.  Prefatte  to  his  edition  of  Euclid. 

ARITHMETIC,  from  the  Greek  ipiBitnTu^  {ariih- 
mStike), '  the  art  of  numbering,'  should  mean  the  science  of 
number  in  general,  ineludii:^  a  great  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  algabra;  it  is,  however,  usually  restriotad  to 
mean  raily  the  seiencs  of  the  expresidui  of  numbers  "by 
symbols,  and  the  application  (not  investigation)  of  all 
rules  relating  to  them  which  are  useful  in  the  arts  of 
life.  Agreeably  to  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  general  terms  (see  Acoustics),  we 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  elucidation,  philoso- 
phical and  historical,  of  the  method  of  naming  and  repre- 
senting numbers ;  in  doing  which  we  shall  refer  to  such 
other  articles  as  will,  all  together,  furnish  the  most  complete 
view  of  the  subject  ouf  work  can  afford.  For  the  method  of 
applying  principlea  in  practice,  see  the  names  of  the  various 
rules.  Addition,  Sobtraction,  &c.  For  the  account  of 
what  we  must  call  the  metaphj^sies  of  arithmetic,  see  NnM- 
BBK ;  and  for  the  history  of  tms  branch,  see  Pythaooras, 
Plato,  Thion,  Euclid,  Diophantus,  Emkat,  &c.;  for 
tiiat  part  of  algebra  which  partieulaily  concerns  pure 
arithmetic,  see  Nuhbers,  Thxokt  of;  fbr  the  arithmetic  of 
concrete  numbers,  see  Wbiohts  and  Hbasubis,  and  snch 
articles  as  Yard.  Pound,  &e. 

All  the  information  hitherto  possessed  on  tiie  main  points 
of  arithmetical  history  (and  a  great  deal  more)  has  been 
lately  presented  to  the  world  in  so  complete  a  shape,  that 
it  would  be  littie  better  than  affectation  to  make  any  more 
references  than  one,  in  an  article  which  has  no  jmtensions 
to  ttiginal  research.  Of  course  we  allude  to  Bfr.  Peacock's 
Histiwy  of  Ari&mfltio  contained  in  the  Eneydopadia  Me- 
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tropoiitana,  which  u  certainly  the  moot  eomvlete  treatise 
yet  written  on  any  one  point  of  matbemahca*  justory.  In 
using  tills  work  as  our  universal  reference,  we  regret  that 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  make  such  a  formal  abstract 
of  it,  as  would  oblige  us  to  ask  the  permission  of  its  owners 
befive  we  published  this  number.  But  as  the  Treatise 
itself  is  of  a  length  answering  to  more  than  eighty  pages 
of  this  Cyclopsdia,  such  an  account  of  its  contents  would 
be  impossible ;  and  we  therefore  use  it  only  as  authority  for 
citations  of  fact,  in  which  we  shall  refer  to  the  paging  of  the 
BncydoptBdia  Melropolitana.  We,  however,  feel  bound  to 
bear  testimony  to  its  correctness  on  all  points  which  our 
acoess  to  bodlLs  has  enabled  us  to  investigate. 

We  find  ourselves  in  ppssessim  of  a  method  of  represent- 
ing Dumbm  so  simide  and  poweiflil,  tiiat  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  most  complicated  rules  follows  from  it  with 
ease.  It  is  so  wdl  known  that  we  need  not  explain  it ;  but 
when  we  separate  from  the  rest  the  part  which  particularly 
distinguishes  our  Numeration  from  that  of  the  antient 
Europeans,  we  shall  find  that  our  superiority  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  following  conventions. 

1 .  The  value  of  a  figure  depends  not  only  upon  the  simple 
number  for  which  it  stands  when  alone,  but  upon  the  place 
in  which  it  stands.  Thus,  in  888  the  three  eights  mean 
eight,  eight  tens,  and  eight  hundreds. 

2.  The  place  oif  a  figure,  considered  as  afi'ecting  its  value, 
is  determined  by  the  column  in  which  it  stands,  and  in  the 
absence  of  succeeding  figures  to  indicate  the  existence  of  other 
columna,  their  place  is  supplied  by  dphers,  which  of  them- 
selves are  considered  as  faavii^  no  value.  Thus  the  8  in 
800  is  of  the  same  value  as  that  in  863. 

To  complete  our  particular  system,  on  which,  however, 
none  of  its  advantages  depend,  we  must  add  that  each  figure 
is  increased  teitfold  for  every  place  which  it  is  removed  to 
the  left.  In  the  first  two  conventions  consists  what  is  called 
the  '  local  value '  of  the  figures ;  in  the  last  is  found  the 
reason  for  the  term  '  decimu  notation,'  ^m  the  Latin  word, 
decern,  ten. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  decimal  notation, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  almost  every  age  and  country,  has 
arisen  from  the  facility  which  the  ten  fingers  afi'ord  fbr  making 
calculations.  The  names  of  numbers  have  been  ahnost  uni- 
versally formed  distinct  as  fiii  as  ten,  after  whidi  compound 
names  have  been  employed.  The  exceptions  to  the  nde 
are  additional  proofs  of  the  generality  of  the  principle ; 
they  are  either  deduced  from  five  or  from  twenty,  the  num- 
ber of  fingers  on  one  hand,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and 
toes  together.  We  call  the  simple  symbols  of  numbers 
digits,  or  fingers  ;  the  Caribbees  call  the  number  ten  by  a 
phrase  which  signifies  '  all  the  children  of  the  hand'  (Pea- 
cock, 390);  and  in  many  languages  the  phrases  for  flre,  ten, 
and  twenty,  are  connected,  either  by  direct  derivation  or 
common  etymology,  with  those  for  the  hand  or  fingers.  In 
France  the  scale  {torn  60  to  100  is  strictiy  vicenary  (by 
twenties),  and  in  the  Indian  arohipelago  the  antient  scalro 
are  vicenary.  Vor  more  discussion  on  this  point,  we  refer 
to  NuHBRAu.  We  shall  here  only  quote  two  results  of 
observation,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Peacock  (371),  which  ap- 
pear to  be  very  wdl  borne  out  They  are,  that '  the  natunl 
scales  of  numeration  alone  have  ever  met  with  adoption,' 
meaning,  by  natural  scales,  those  derived  from  the  hands,  or 
hands  and  feet ;  and  that  *  unongst  all  nations  practical 
methods  of  numeration  have  preceded  the  formation  of 
numerical  language.' 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  every  nation  has  gone  high 
in  the  scale  of  numbers.  There  are  tribes  which  have  never 
even  risen  to  a  quinary  scale  (by  fives),  owing  to  their  never 
wanting,  and  therefore  never  giving  names  to,  numbers  as 
high  as  flve.  Aristotle  (P.  391)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Thra- 
tAmt  which  never  counted  higher  than  four;  and  the 
Yanoos  on  Ac  Amazon  have  been  stopped  by  the  com- 
plexify of  their  language.  They  count  no  mgher  than 
three,  the  name  for  whiMi,  in  th«r  lai^age,  is  (P.  390), 
according  to  La  C^damine,  Poettorrarorincoaroac. 

One  of  the  Abipones,  in  describing  a  number  of  men 
greater  than  ten,  would  mark  out  a  space  of  ground  suffi- 
cient to  contain  them.  This  is,  in  its  principle,  the  same 
resource  at  that  to  which  the  Greeks  were  driven  by  their 
cumbroua  notation,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  gwnnetiy  for 
arithmetic.   [See  Squaxr,  Euclid.] 

To  enable  our  reader  rightly  to  estimate  the  advantage 
whi<^  we  possess  in  our  notation,  we  will  nere  describe  ttwt 
of  th>  Greeks,  which  is  only  equidledby^^at  of  the  Chinese 
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in  Hs  nau  ^rpvowh  to  ihe  Indian,  w  genenUf  reoeiTed 

SBtem,  und  is  very  nraoh  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese  in 
B  nmplieitjr  iH  its  symbols.  We  shall  omit  the  substi- 
tution of  lettart  ftr  numbers,  and  content  ounelves  with 
abandoning  the  principle  of  *  local  value,'  and  substituting 
in  Its  place  such  a  system  (^symbols  as,  without  departing 
from  tne  prineMe  of  Greek  notation,  will  not  ctmmse  the 
rrader  by  the  aaoptton  of  new  digits.  For  the  actual  signs 
used  by  the  Greeu,  see  Nuiubation»  Nuvsrals.  Let 
the  first  nine  numbers  be  represented  as  usual,  but  let 
tm  (instead  of  1 0«  in  which  I  has  local  value)  be  represented 
by  I^  twenty  by  Sf.  &o.  Let  1"  be  one  hundred,  2"  two 
hundred,  and  ao  on ;  I'"  one  thoutand.  2'"  two  thousand, 
and  ao  on.  LetM  stand  ftir  ten  thouaand,  and  let  M  affixed 
to  a  number  make  ita  value  ten  thouaand  timea  as  great  ,- 
that,  4'2M  is  420.000  in  our  notation.  We  have  hare  im- 
j^oved  upon  the  system  of  the  Greeks,  nnavoidablv*  in  order 
not  to  confuse  the  reader,  since  2000,  200,  30,  ana  2,  would 
not  among  them  present  to  tbe  eye  that  analogy  which 
exists  between  S'">  2",  S',  and  2.  bmng  in  Act  denoted  by 
Pt,   9,   Kt   and  p. 

We  now  write  some  high  numbers  in  our  own  decimal 
scale,  accompanied  by  our  imitation  of  the  Greek. 

46379268  4'''6"3'7M.9'"2''8'8 
6007.0030  6"'7M.3' 
72007106  7'"2"M.7'"1"6 

In  the  first  number,  where  there  is  no  cipher,  the  Greek 
looks  BO  Vike  our  own.  that  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  there 
was  no  essential  Terence.  We  might  say,  that  as  it  would 
be  natural,  and  was  in  fact  usu»,  to  write  the  higher 
numbers  first,  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  fourth  column 
would  suggest  the  idea  of  thousands,  so  that  a  notion, 
which  we  must  call  one  of  loccU  valuer  would  be  inevitably 
formed.  And  perhapa  it  was  so:  indeed  it  is  surprising 
that  neither  Archimedes,  Apollonins.  or  IMophantiu,  ever 
detected  and  improved  the  idea.  But  when  we  come  to 
loc^  at  the  second  and  third  number,  we  see  immediately 
that  ^e  continual  derangement  of  the  columns  would  pre- 
vent this  notion  fiom  acquiring  consistence.  The  symbol 
of  vacuity  is  wanting;  and  we  cannot  see  how  great  an 
impediment  that  defect  presented,  because  we  learn  20,  30, 
&c.t  as  soon  we  learn  twenty,  thirty,  &o.  And  though 
perhaps  2*,  3',  &c„  might  have  suggested  such  a  contri- 
vance, yet  there  was  no  anali^  between  «  (20)  and  X  (30) 
and  iS  (2)  and  y  (3). 

The  ingenuity  both  of  Archimedes  and  Apollonius  was 
employed  m  tbe  extension  of  the  preceding  system,  without 
alterat»m  itf  ita  principle,  lliat  of  the  lattn  we  ahall  imi- 
tate. C»11ingl0,000Hi,Iettenthonsandtimestenthou8and 
be  called  H,,  ten  thousand  times  that  number  M,,  and  so 
on,  and  let  any  one  of  thttse  placed  immediately  after  a 
number  mean  that  the  precedmg  is  to  be  token  ten  thou- 
sand times  if  followed  by  M„  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  if  by  H,.  and  ao  on.  The  following  number 

1768,9360,0143,0193 
would  then  he  represented  by 

1W7"6"8M,.9'"3"6'M,.1''4'2M»1"9  3 

on  which  we  may  mak?  the  same  remarks  as  before.  The 
method  of  Archimedes  (which  preceded  this)  diffi»red  from 
it  only  in  making  ten  million  the  radix  of  ^e  System.  We 
now  see  why  our  arithmetic  was  called  ciphering,  cipher 
coming  irom  an  Arabic  word  sifmifying  vacant.  One  such 
thought  as  occurred  to  Archimeues  in  the  tutth  (see  Akchi- 
HSDBs)  might  have  been  fourteen  centuries  gained  to  the 
science. 

We  look  in  vain  for  anything  like  local  value  in  the 
system  of  the  Egyptians,  or  any  other  nation  of  antiquity 
who  an  known  with  etrtaaay  to  have  van  antinit  reecsds. 
That  of  the  Jews  was  similar  to  the  one  just  deao'ttwd,  so 
br  as  it  went,  and  the  use  <^  some  letters  oommon  to  both 
(P.  406)  in  the  numeral  system,  but  not  so  in  the  alp/Metg 
of  the  two.  proves  that  wa  notation  of  botii  bad  a  oommon 
source.  [See  NnicinALs.] 

To  the  same  article  we  must  also  refer  for  the  Roman 
avstem,  which  extended  itself  throughout  Europe  during 
the  first  twelve  centuries.  It  ia  much  more  rude  than  the 
Gmek,  and  is  a  auificient  proof  of  the  well  known  inaptitude 
of  tlie  fbrmer  people  for  scientific  invention. 

The  Chinese  had  several  systems  of  numeration,  all  con 
tainiug  complicated  symbols,  and  smuswhat  nsembaing  that 


of  the  G^ks  in  principle;  bnt  with  this  important  dif- 
ference, that  the  symbol  for  30,  for  example,  has  direct 
analogy  with  that  for  3,  being  made  by  the  juxtaposition 
of  a  symbol  for  ten ;  so  that  the  improvement  upon  the 
Grreek  scale  which  wo  have  been  obliged  to  make  in  order 
to  explain  it,  renders  our  imitation  of  the  Gbeek  a  better 
resemblance  of  the  Chinese.  But  they  have  no  written 
method  of  expressing  local  value ;  though  their  "i  /linii  jiiia 
[see  Abacus]  is  a  practical  use  of  the  principle. 

Before  we  jvooeed  to  the  history  of  our  own  scale,  we 
m\M  extend  our  remark,  that  the  'decimal  notation*  and 
'ayatemirflooal  value' are  distinct  things.  When  we  ^ree 
that  1 0  shall  stand  for  ten,  we  merely  express  that  a  nomber 
in  the  seoond  od,umn  from  the  r^ht  shall  stond  for  tm 
timea  as  mudh  as  the  same  in  tiw  first  odiumn.  Bnt  we 
are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  a  number  in  the  second  column 
shall  mean  nine,  eight,  or  amr  other  number  of  times  whit 
it  does  in  tbe  first.  Thus,  if  we  choose  a  quinary  sealer  ia 
which  10  stands  for  5,  we  reject  the  symbols  S,  fi»  7,  S.  and 
9,  and  our  numerical  scale  runs  thus— 

1    3    S    4    10    11    12    18    14    20   31    SS  fcc 

9  I  I  j  i  4  [  I  I  j  I  I  j 

Thus  20  is  len,  because  2  in  the  second  column  conuts  five 
times  2.  But  if  we  choose  a  higher  scale  than  the  decimal, 
we  shall  have  to  invent;  instead  of  rejecting  svmbols ;  iC 
for  instance,  we  take  a  duodenary  scale,  in  whiw  10  meass 
twelve,  we  are  left  without  symbus  for  ten  and  elaten.  Let 
t  and  e  stond  for  these ;  then  our  scale  numbCT.  be- 
ginning from  ten,  is  as  follows : — 

/  «  10  11  IS  13  14  IS  16  17  18  19  It  le  SO  &c 


But  tbe  scale  which  beat  exemplifies  tbe  principle  is  the 
binary,  in  which  1 0  stonds  for  2,  and  in  which  there  an 
eonaequenUy  no  symbols  except  1  and  0.  The  system  of 
numbers  in  this  scale  (from  one  to  ten)  is  as  follows : — 
]  10  11  100  101  110  111  1000  1001  1010 
A  Jesuit  at  Pekin  (P.  392)  communicated  to  Leibnils 
the  following  Chinese  symbol,  called  by  them  the  Cova,  or 
lineation,  and  attributed  to  Fdii,  the  founder  of  the  empiie. 
It  is  suspended  in  their  tem^es,  and  eousiderad  as  a 
mystery — 


If  the  long  line  be  interpreted  to  mean  one,  and  the  biokeo 
line  nothtni^,  these  symbols,  each  being  read  from  tbe 
bottom  to  the  top,  give  a  system  of  binary  arithmetic  from 
0  to  7  (both  inclysive).  And  Leibnitz  asserts  tiiat  ^ere  is 
a  larger  Cova,  which  goes  up  to  63.  But  as  no  additional 
information  has  been  obtained  upon  the  subject,  wbidi.  for 
anything  certainly  known  to  the  contrary,  may  be  a  hoax, 
we  ean  only  say  that  there  is  some  presumption  tiiat  the 
Chinese  long  ago  possessed  the  complete  principle  <^  the 
*  local  vtlm. 

We  trace  our  own  knowledge  of  the  decimal  svstem  direct 
to  the  Hindoos,  who  themselves  ascribe  it  to  uie  divinity. 
As  to  the  manner  of  its  introduction,  there  are  some  differ 
ences  of  opinion  on  thai  subject.  One  and  the  old  account 
is,  that  (rerbert,  after  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  found  it  in  Spain 
among  the  Moors  (P.  415)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  But  upon  this  there  are  «trong  reasons  for  hesi- 
toting.  [See  SYLVBsrsn  II.]  Another,  and  more  probable 
account  is,  that  Leonard  of  Pisa  [see  Bonacci  and  Al- 
aaBRA]  introduced  it,  in  1202,  in  a  work  entitled  Lider 
Abbad,  &0.  And  some  have  aupposed  that  the  Alonnne 
(or  Alphmsine)  ToUm,  being  constructed  principally  by 
Hoots  at  the  court  of  Alonso,  must  have  been  the  first 
in  which  the  system  appears.  (P.  413.)  It  is  certain  that 
this  nstua  had  been  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  moat 
probably  as  early  as  the  ninth,  in  the  bands  of  the  Persians 
and  Arabs,  who  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos,  and  call  it  by  a 
name  which  signifies  '  Hindoo  science.'  It  is  also  certain 
that  the  Hindoos  themselves  have  long  used  it  (see  Bija 
Ganita  and  Liliwati,  names  of  Hindoo  works),  and  that  it 
ia  easy  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  our  numeral  symbols 
ha.V9  been  derived  ftom  those  of  the  Sanscrit.  In  this  latter 
language  tfaece  are  distinct  nameafopwzt<f,tanj^.  up  to 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQlC 
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what  wtt  ihooM  «til  kmind*  of  thontimd*  qf  mUhoiu  qf 
mUimu.  But  whether  we  aie  to  look  to  a  Hindoo  fbr  the 
invention  ii  a  question  on  which  no  gunnise  can  be  made, 
till  some  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  literature 
can  be  givw. 

The  steps  by  which  the  new  notation  made  its  way 
flinmgh  Europe  aie  not  capable  of  being  my  clearly  traced. 
Mon&ueon  (P.  417)  found  tb^  in  an  Italian  manvseript 
irtdch  was  flniabed  in  131 7 ;  end  many  manascnpta  of  tte 
works  of  authon  a  century  older  oonttun  them,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  was  usual  to  substitute  the  new  figures  for 
the  old  in  recopying.  In  the  library  of  Corpus  Chriati 
College,  Camlm^t  (P.  416,)  is  a  oatali^e  of  eclipses 
from  1300  to  1348,  to  which  the^  are  su^oined.  Graven 
dates  on  inscriptions  have  been  given  by  Wallis  and  others 
as  old  as  1330 ;  but,  upon  examination,  reason  has  been 
ftmnd  to  suspect  tiiat  ft  has  been  mistaken  fbr  3.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  evidence  of  any  general'  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals  befbre  the  invention  printing ;  and  even 
the  works  of  C  ax  ton  do  not  contain  them,  except  in  a  wood- 
cut Merchants  continued  tfa«ir  accounts  in  Roman  figures 
up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  whole,  we  Uiink  that 
the  general  use  of  these  numerals  in  seientifie  works  did 
not  much  precede,  If  at  all,  the  diftision  of  algebra. 

The  onW  material  addition  whidk  haa  been  made  to  this 
^undwork  of  arithmetic  is  the  invention  of  decimal  frac- 
tions. This  is  an  extension  of  tiie  prini^ple  of  local  value, 
of  BO  sinlple  a  character,  that  it  is  surpmng  the  Hindoos 
never  adopted  it.  They  write  fractions  as  we  do.  omitting 
only  the  hne  which  separates  the  numerator  and  denomi- 
nator, and  they  make  great  use  of  decimal  fractions  in  ap- 
proximating to  the  square  roots  of  numbers,  hut  without 
any  peculiarity  of  notation. 

The  first  fraetiimal  notation  whidi  we  find  among  the 
Cbeeka  consisted  in  writing  the  denominatw  where  we  now 

write  the  exponant.    Thus  retaining  our  imitatkm,  — 

would  be  written  2"7  This  system  is  principally 

used  by  Diophantus ;  and  in  Sutocius  we  also  find  a  pecu- 
liar symbol,  something  like  jc,  for  one  haif.  Ptolemy  made 
a  further  step,  in  the  application  of  the  method  of  dividing 
the  circle  to  all  units  whatsoever,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  MiugMuna/  notation.  The  degree  o  the  cuxde  is 
divided  into  sixty  minutfif,  the  minute  into  sixty  seconds, 
that  again  into  rixty  thirds^  and  so  on:  Ptolemy  divides 
every  unit  in  the  same  mannOT.  We  have  still  retained  in 
our  division  of  the  circle  the  ',  8tc,  used  by  him.  In 
the  notation  alluded  to  (whidi  is  that  of  Pt<touy  in  the 
pwtiealar  point  lefened  to> 

37  33'  21"  63' 

malddeBOle 

.    33    21  .63 

This  sexagesimal  notation  retted  Us  ground  until  die 
introduction  of  die  Anbio  numwala,  and,  with  tiie  idd  of 
tables  of  reduction,  was  of  material  use. 

Stifelius  and  Stevinus  (P.  440)  used  circumflexed  digits 
instead  of '.  Stc.,  in  the  texagenmal  system,  and  an  ap- 
plication of  the  same  principle  to  the  decimal  system  was 
first  made  by  Albert  Girard  in  or  about  IS90.  This  con- 
eisted  in  expressing  fractions  by  tenths,  hundredths,  &c., 
in  the  fdlowmg  way— 

3   4  (0)(1)(2) 
16  —  —  would  be  written  1  6   3  4, 

the  number  in  brackets  over  a  d^  being  the  exponent  of 
the  power  of  ten,  which  must  be  used  with  tiiat  mgtt  as  a 
denominator.  Here  the  apjdimtion  of  the  principle  ct  loeal 
value  practically  b^ns ;  and  it  u  dear,  from  the  examples 
eited  by  Mr.  Peacock,  that  the  cipher  was  made  use  of  to 
denote  a  vacant  ednmn.  One  of  those  examples  i* 
(0)(1)(2)(3) 
941    3  0  4 

The  rqection  of  the  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  expo- 
nents was  made  in  some  instances  by  Wright  in  161 6,  and 
ibm  system  was  formally  introduced  by  Napier  in  1617 :  the 
use  of  it  was  much  extended  by  Oughtred  in  1631.  (See 
DaciUAL  Fractions.)  From  that  time  the  modem  form 
of  the  Indian  arithmetic  must  be  considered  as  established. 
The  invention  of  Logarithms  (which  see)  is  the  principal 
aid  to  calculation  which  has  been  engrafted  upon  the  system. 


We  sul^in  a  list  of  names,  which  the  reader  may  eon 
stilt  on  various  pmnts  oonneeted  with  the  history  of  arith- 
metic, either  in  this  work  or  elsewhere.  The  figures  refer 
to  the  century  before  or  after  Christ  in  which  the  individual 
is  supposed  or  known  to  have  lived ;  and  tlw  Ital^  are 
works  which  are  eited. 

B.C.  6— ^thagoras.  4— Euclid,  Aristotle,  Plato.  3— 
Archimedes,  Apolranhu.   1 — ^Vitruvius. 

A.C.  2 — Ptolemy,  Diophantus.  3— Nioomaehus.  4 — 
Pappus,  Theon.  6 — Proelus,  Eutocius.  6 — Boethius.  9 — 
Mahommed  Ben  Musa.  II — Gerbert.  12— Jordanus,  Leo- 
nardo Bonacci.  13— Sacrobosco,  Planudes.  15 — Lucas 
de  Borgo.  16 — ficheubelius,  Stifelius,  Recorde,  Albert  Gi- 
rard. 17 — Briggs,  Napier,  Oughtred.  Stevinus,  Wright, 
Bouillaud,  Hersenne,  Wallis.  Algebra,  Bochct  de  Mezinac. 
18 — Weidler,  Historia  Astronomiee,  Koestner,  Gesckickte 
der  Mathematik,  Montucla.  Hitt.  des  Matfiimatiquet,  IM- 
lambre.  Hist,  de  TAstronomxe  Andetme,  Hutton,  TVoete, 
Rittory  0/ Algebra,  Colebrooke,  Preface  to  Bua  Ganita. 

We  need  not  of  course  refer  to  the  work  of  Bfr.  Peacock, 
which  we  have  so  often  cited. 

ARITHMETIC,  FOLITIGAL.  TSee  Statistics,  In- 
TXRisT,  AimurriKs,  Population,  Mortai-itt.  &c.] 

ARITHMETIC  OF  SINES.  [See  TaiaoNOHBxitY.I 

ARITHMETIC,  SPECIOUS.  [SeeViETA.! 

ARITHMETICAL  COMPLEMENT  is  that  which  a 
number  wants  of  the  next  highest  decimal  denomination. 
Thus,  what  7  wants  of  1 0,  or  H ;  32  of  100,  or  68  ;  1 59  of 
1000.  or  841;  '017  of  1  or  '983.  are  the  arithmetical 
complements  of  these  numbers.  Tlie  best  way  to  find 
them  is  to  begin  frt>m  ttie  left,  subtract  every  figure  from 
9,  and  the  last  si^ificant  figure  from  10,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  include  all  the  cases  — 

N«  17634  19-0018  1734000 

Ar.  Co      82366  80-9982  8266000 

ARITHMETICAL  MEAN.  By  the  arithmetical  mean 
is  meant,  that  number  or  fraction  which  lies  between  two 
others,  and  is  equally  distant  from  both.  Thus  the  arithmetical 
mean  between  6  and  14  is  10.  To  find  this  arithmetical 
mean,  take  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers.  Thus,  that 
of  4  and  17  is  10^.  But  any  numbers  are  also  said  to  be 
arithmetical  means  betweeu  two  otners,,when  all  together 
form  a  series  of  equally  increasing  or  decreasing  numbers. 
Thus,  8,  10,  12,  are  three  arithmetical  means  between  6 
and  14.  To  nterpoae  any  number  of  atithmatieal  means 
betwem  two  numDera,  divide  the  dilbrence  of  those  two 
numbera  by  one  more  than  the  number  of  means  required, 
which  gives  the  difibrenee  between  the  means.  Thus,  to 
interpose  four  arithmetical  means  between  27  and  102,  di- 
vide 75  (102—27)  by  5  (4-i-l)  which  gives  15.  The  means 
are.  therefore.  27-^15  or  42.  42+16  or  67.  67+16  or  72, 
and  72+15  or  87.  If  the  means  are  fractional,  the  nme 
process  is  employed.   [See  Avbraok.] 

ARITHMEllCAL  PROGRESSION  is  a  name  given 
somewhat  improperly  to  a  series  of  numbers  which  imvease 
or  deerease  by  equal  steps,  such  as  1,  2.  3,  &&;  2.  4,  6.&c. 
14,  2,  2^>&c-  difference  between  any  two  successive 
terms,  being  common  to  all,  is  called  the  common  difference. 
The  data  which  distinguish  one  arithmetical  progression 
from  another,  aie  iimjlret  tanu  the  eammen  difirmee,  and 
the  nmtber  qf  termt:  from  these  it  ia  easy  to  find  the  hut 
term  and  the  sum  of  all  the  terms-  To  find  the  last  term, 
multiply  die  eommon  difiwenee  hy  one  less  than  the  num- 
her  of  terms,  and  add  the  first  term  to  the  product.  To  find 
the  sum  of  all  the  terms ;  take 
the  number  of  terms, 
the  sum  of  the  first  and  last, 
and  mnUt^y  the  half  of  either  (whichever  is  most  oimve- 
nient)  hy  tneotber.  Thns.  ftar  100  tanns  ot  eidier  of  the 
series 

3      6      9      12  &c.  (A) 

1  14  2  24... &c.  (B) 
To  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term  of  (A),  multiply  3,  the  com- 
mon difference  by  99  (100 — I)  and  add  3.  the  first  term  : 
which  gives  300.  Similarly  to  find  the  last,  or  100th,  term 
of  (B),  multiply  i  by  99  and  add  1 ,  which  gives  60^.  For 
the  soms  we  have 

(A)  (B) 
No.  ot  terms  100  100 

Sum  of  flnt  and  last  308  60| 
Multiply  half  of  tOO  by  303,  and  by^SOJ.  whieh.givei 
15150  for  die  fom  of  (A),  an4;iM^^di^ife(BKT  [e 
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Algriiraicilly,  leta  be  the  flnt  tenn,  arthe  oommon  dif- 
fennco,  and  n  the  number  of  tetnu.  jp  be  ttie  last 
tenn  and  S  the  sum.  Then 

jr  »  a  +  (n — 1)  x 

S  =  in  (af«)     na+ n.^« 

2 

from  which  any  three      the  letters  being  giren,  the  other 
two  can  be  found. 
For  the  theory  of  which  this  artide  »  a  part,  bm  Shies, 

DlVIBBBNCBS,  iNTEORATIOir. 

ABITHHETICAL  PROPORTION,  the  nUtion 
which  exiata  between  fiiar  nnmbera,  of  which  the  first  and 
second  have  the  sanw  diJKrmce  as  the  third  and  fourth. 
Thus  :~ 

12  81  82 

7       3  16  12 

24     3i  1*  2i 

are  Mverally  in  aiithmetioal  proportion,  and  in  every  such 
{HToportiMi  the  turn  of  the  extremes  it  equal  to  that  of  the 
means.   Thus : — 

12  +  7  =  3  +  16 

ARIUS  ('A^t'oc,  mor/taO  was  a  native  ofCyreoaica,  in 
Africa :  the  date  of  his  birth  seems  to  be  unknown.  He 
■UtA  distinguished  for  personal  beauty,  gracefbl  manners,  ex- 
tensive learning,  logical  eloquence,  and  ascetic  abstinence. 
He  has  been  aoL-used,  but  without  sufficient  ground,  of  rest* 
less  ambition,  and  a  predilection  for  innovatioDS.  The  doc- 
trine which  he  taugDt  was  not  at  that  time  a  novelty,  but 
had  been  propagated  in  the  Alexandrine  school  divinity, 
especially  by  those  men,  who,  having  an  acute  understand- 
ing, were  nevertheless  deficient  in  the  contemplative  iacul* 
ties  of  the  mind.  Arius,  the  two  Eusebii,  and  others,  seem 
to  have  been  rather  anxious  to  defend  the  church  against 
the  introduction  of  creeds  which  appeared  novel  to  aU  who 
had  been  h'rought  up  in  the  Alexandrine  method  of 
philol(^cal  divinity.  Arius  obtained  the  favour  of  three 
successive  patriarchs  of  Alexandria.  The  patriarch  Peter 
of  Alexandria  ordained  him  deacon,  but  prohibited  him 
from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions,  upon  Arius, 
A.D.  306.  joining  the  party  of  Meletius.  The  patriarch 
■  Achilles  of  Alouidria,  moved  by  the  repentance  of  Arius, 
made  him,  a.d.  313.  presbyter  and  pastor  of  the  chureh 
Beucalis,  at  Alexandria ;  and  the  patriarch  Alexander  gave 
him  the  flnt  rank  among  his  deiigy,  although  be  is  said 
by  TheodoretUB  {Hitt.  Eccles.  i.  2)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
competitors  for  the  patriarchate.  But  Philostoi^us  (i.  3) 
•ays,  on  the  contrary,  that  Arius,  observing  the  choice  likely 
to'fkll  on  himself,  turned  it  to  Alexander. 

The  patriarch  Alexander,  a.d.  318,  having  asserted,  in  a 
conference  with  his  clergy,  the  unity  of  substance  in  the 
three  persons  in  the  Deity,  Arius,  in  reply,  accused  the  pa- 
triarch of  having  fallen  into  the  error  of  Sabellius,  who  had 
confounded  the  Uiree  divine  persons.  Arius  maintained  that 
the  Son  was  created  out  of  nothing  before  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  and  that  he  could  be  called  God  only  on  account 
of  his  participation  in  extraordinary  powers.  This  doo- 
trina  Arius  pnmagated  in  private ;  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained many  followers,  he  preached  it  paUicly  in  the 
ehttreb.  In  order  to  introduce  his  opinions  among  the 
lower  classes,  he  composed  songs  for  sailors,  millers,  and 
travellers,  in  the  measure  of  popular  melodies.  The  work 
of  Arius  called  TVbM'a  contained  his  doctrine  in  prose  and 
verse.  Alexander  endeavoured  to  rectum  Arius  private 
admonitions  in  letters  and  by  conferences,  but  failing  in  his 
attempts,  he  cited  him,  a.d.  321,  before  a  synod  of  nearly 
one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishops,  convened  at 
Alexandria,  where  his  doctrine,  his  person,  and  his  follow- 
ers, were  anathematized.  Two  letters  of  Alexander  on  this 
occasion  are  still  extant:  one  is  a  circular  report  to  the 
orthodox  bi&hops  (Socrat.  Hitt.  Eeclet.  i.  6 ;  Mansi,  Collect. 
Cone,  t  ii.  p.  793 ;  OperaAt^anam,  ed.  Montfauom,  t.  i.  pt  i. 
p.  397) ;  the  other  is  a  letter,  fliU  of  bitterness,  to  Bishop 
Alexander,  at  Constantinople.  This  letl»r  calls  the  Atiaos 
JBjiottkontiani,  in  allusion  to  the  phrase  i{  iAk  Svrw,  out  ^ 
nothing.  Among  the  followers  of  Arius  were  two  bishops, 
and  several  priests,  deacons,  and  virgins. 

Arius  now  began  to  travel  through  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  ne  excited  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes, 
and  propagated  his  doctrine.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nico- 
media,  to  whom  Arius  wrote  a  letter,  still  extant  (Epiph. 
Ham.  69.  6;  Tbeodoret,  Hist.  Ecclea.  i.  4),  absolved 
him  firom  the  Alexandrine  exioommunieation ;  W  also  oon- 


Tened,  a.d.  383,  a  synod  in  Bithynia,  {vobebly  atNioomeda, 
in  his  bdialf ;  wrote  in  bis  fovour  to  all  the  oriental  biabops^ 
and  to  the  Empmw  C<MUtantiDe  the  QteaX,  who,  bou  at 
that  time  yet  unbaptixed,  considered  the  disimte  as  trifling 
in  itself,  and  recommended  peace,  a.d.  324,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  and  Arius  jointly. 

Constantine  commissioned  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba,  to 
examine  this  dispute  at  Alexandria.  Hosius  having  made 
a  repmt  unfovourable  to  Arius,  Constantine  convened  the 
bishops  of  his  empire,  a.d.  325,  in  order  to  settle  the  poiitfs 
in  dispute  between  Arius  and  Alexander.  lb  this  oooo- 
dl  at  Nicsoa-  318  bisboM  were  assembled.  Before  this 
body  Artus  still  persistea  in  rejecting  all  confewona  of 
foith  which  maintained  the  dirinity  of  Christ  and  the  eonsub- 
stantiali^  of  the  divine  word,  and  he  opposed  the  expnessisn 
ipwwnoc,  applied  to  the  Son  as  b«ng  of  the  tctmt  esacnea 
with  the  FatW.  ConsaquenUy  faewas  again  anathematised 
by  the  synod,  and  exiled  In^  the  emperor  to  Illytieum,  to- 
gether with  two  bishops,  Themas  <a  M armarica  in  libya, 
and  Secundus  of  Ptofemais,  who  continued  to  adhere  to 
him,  after  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nicaa, 
and  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  alarmed  b^  the  emperor's  threats, 
had  forsaken  his  party.  Capital  punishment  was  denounced 
against  all  who  would  not  deliver  up  the  writinga  of 
^iuB.  After  three  years,  Constantine  became  reconciled  to 
Arius,  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  Arian  priest, 
who  was  seenttly  sent  to  the  emperor  by  Evsebius,  mslup 
of  Nicomedia,  and  by  his  sister  Constantia.  A  eemfoswDn 
of  foith,  which  seemed  to  be  in  unison  with  the  fii- 
cene  Creed,  was  drawn  up,  and  presented  by  Alius, 
A.D.  330,  to  the  emperor,  b^  whom  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  church  at  Alexandna ;  but  Athanamus,  then 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  would  not  admit  him.  The  synods 
of  Tyre  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  335,  throu^  the  in- 
fluence of  Eusebius,  re-admitted  Arius  into  ^urch  com- 
munion, and  recommended  him  to  Athanasius ;  but 
Arius  was  sent  by  his  opposers  from  Alexandria  to  Con- 
stantinople, in  order  to  exculpate  himself  on  account  of  the 
troubles  excited  by  his  presence  at  Alexandria.  Arius  pre- 
sented to  the  emperor,  a.d.  336,  a  third  confession  of  his 
faith,  and  professed  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  synod  of  Nice. 
It  was  aoctndingly  resolved  that  Arias  shonld  be  recetved 
into  church  communion  in  a  solemn  manner ;  hut  aceotding 
to  Socrates  he  was  taken  ill  of  abowel  complunt,  during 
the  procession,  near  the  church  which  was  appoinled  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  triumph,  and  died  on  the  same  day,  A.n. 
336.  Some  writers  ascribed  his  death  to  poison.  But 
Athanasius,  who  probably  had  more  accurate  informatioa. 
states,  that  Arius  died  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
Sunday  on  which  he  was  to  be  received  into  church  com- 
munion. Some  Arians  asserted  that  Arius  had  been  killed 
by  the  magical  practices  of  his  enemies.  This  aocusaboo 
contains,  at  leas^  a  defence  against  the  suspicion  of  poison. 

Eusebius,  who  became  bishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  339, 
obtained  permission  fra-  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worabip 
at  Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  eastern  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Constantine,  aj>.  350,  and  the  fall  of  the  pre- 
tender Hagnentius,  a.o.  353,  Constantine  became  ruler  of 
the  whole  empire,  and  used  his  power  to  support  the  Arians 
in  the  oouncus  of  Aries,  354,  and  Milan,  355,  the  decrees 
of  which  he  maintained  by  arms  against  the  Athanasians. 
Many  persons,  unable  to  understand  the  distinction  between 
the  doctrines  of  Athanasius  and  Arius,  were  influenced  in 
the  choice  of  their  party  by  unirorthy  motives.  Most  bishops, 
moved  by  the  court,  signed  Arian  creeds,  although  some 
continued  to  teach  Athanasian  doctrine.  The  people,  except 
in  occasional  tumults,  gave  themselves  little  trouble  about 
debates  which  they  did  not  comprehend.  The  stiict  Arians 
rejectetl  the  doctrine  of  Christ  being  ofunoiimos,  qf  simitar 
es$encet  as  well  as  that  doctrine  which  made  him  b^ooitmoi. 
conntiulanHale,  or  of  equal  essence,  but  the  Semi-Ariaiu 
maintained  the  opinim  of  his  being  homoiotaios.  The 
strict  Arians,  called  also  Aiiomanites,  insisted  upon  the  Sent 
bein^  tnpoumoe,  qf  another  eubstance.  The  Goths,  VanAds, 
Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Lombards  embraced  ArianiSDi, 
but  exchanged  it  afterwards  for  orthodoxy. 

The  history  of  Arianism  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods :  the  flrst  commenced  a  considerable  time  before  the 
life  of  Arius,  having  originated  in  the  Alexandrine  schools  of 
divinitjr  of  which  Origen  was  the  most  splendid  luminary. 
It  terminated  in  the  synod  of  NicEoa,  a.d.  325.  The  second 
period  began  with  the  opposition  of  the  Eusebiant  to  the 
council  of  NicBa,  ud  terminated/iO'  sewfd^synod  of 
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Sirnatum,  ji..d.  357.  Daring  this  period  the  following 
Bynodft  wero  hdd :  one  at  Tyre,  a.d.  335,  in  which  Atha- 
nasius  was  deposed  and  exiled  to  Gaul  by  C<Histantine ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  one  at  Jwusalem,  in  wfaieh  Alius 
was  received  into  church  communion. 

Another  synod  was  held  at  Antioch,  aji.  341,  in  which 
the  bishops  declared  that  they  eould  not  be  followers  of 
Ariua,  because,  '  how  could  we,  being  bishops,  be  followers 
of  a  {>resbyter  ?'  In  this  synod,  four  creeds  were  approved, 
in  which  an  endeaTOvr  was  made  to  steer  a  middle  oourae 
between  the  Niomn  HOTHooutiot  and  the  definitions  of 
Atius ;  which  two  points  were  considered  to  be  the  two  eiL~ 
tremes  of  divergenoe  fnm  the  tiiien  standard  of  ecdesiastioal 
orthodoxy  in  the  East  These  four  Antiooheoe  creeds 
are  extant  in  AtiianatiuH  de  Sf/nodig,  ^  32-25.  A  general 
council  was  i^ain  assembled  at  Sardioa  in  Thrace,  in  which 
the  emperors  Constantius  and  Constans  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  combatants  for  orient^  and  occidental  ortho- 
doxy. Their  endeavour  proved  firuiUess.  The  orientals  re- 
tired to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Philippopolia,  leaving  their 
occidental  opponents  alone  at  Sardica. 

Eusebianism  was,  under  Constantius,  as  victorious  in 
the  east  as  the  Kieiean  creed  was  under  Conatans  in  the 
west.  The  Eusabians  thought  that  the  Homootman  or- 
thodoxy might  lead  to  Sahellianism,  and  therefore  pro- 
cured the  doposititmof  Maro^us,  bUhop  of  Anoyra.  The 
Sabellianism  of  his  disciple  Photinui  was  condemned  in  the 
■eomid  coundl  of  Antioui,  a.d.  343,  and  by  anottier  coun* 
oil  at  Milan,  a.d.  346.  After  the  death  of  Constans,  a.d. 
350,  and  the  victory  over  Magnentius,  a.d.  353,  Constan- 
tioB  endeavoured  to  establish  EusehiaDisra  by  viotent  means 
in  the  west.  In  the  synods  of  Aries,  a-d.  354,  and  of 
Milan,  a.d.  355,  he  comwUed  the  assembled  bishops  to  sign 
the  condemnatioo  of  Athanaaius. 

The  third  period  terminated  with  the  suppression  of 
Arianism  by  I^ieodosius  I.  The  last  vestiges  of  Arianism 
in  the  Roman  empire  are  found  in  a  law  of  Theodosius  II. 
A.O.  428. 

t^For  the  sources  of  information  on  the  Arian  controversy, 
see  the  fcdlowing  articles : — ^Eusbbius  Pamphili,  bishop  of 
Cesarea ;  Eusbbius,  bishop  of  Emesa ;  Ctrillus,  biaoc^ 
of  Jerustuara.  These  were  the  most  distintfnidMd  writen 
in  behalf  of  the  Antitrinitarian  party,  l^e  best  niters 
among  the  Homoousiasts  were  Athanasius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria;  HiLAaiui,  bishop  of  Pictavia;  Epipranius, 
bishop  of  Ckmstantia;  Basilius,  bishop  of  Ctesarea; 
Grboorius,  bishop  of  Nyssa;  Grboorius  of  Nazianms 
d  dtoX^oc ;  AifBROsins,  bishop  of  Milan ;  Ephrabu, 
diaconus  of  Bdessa,  frcpheta  Sa/rxsmm.  Modem  works  on 
the  history  of  Arianum  are : — Storia  eritica  della  Vita  di 
Arrio,  scritta  da  Gaetano  Maria  Travasa,  Clerico  regulare 
Teatino.  Venecia,  1746 — 8;  Welch's  Historie  der  Ketxe- 
reien,  Th,  2.  p.  385,  &c. ;  J.  A.  Stark's  Vertueh  eitur  Ge- 
Khichte  det  Ariamsmw,  Berlin,  1 783—85, 2  lorn.  8 ;  J.  Chr. 
F.  Wundemann'a  Oetchkhte  dtr  duittHehen  GtoMbeiu- 
Wmn,  torn,  i  p.  264,  &o. ;  Miinsdier's  DwmenguckidUe, 
Bd.  3.  p.  351.  &c ;  GieselCT'a  £»icA^8MneAte,  book  i. ; 
Neander's  Kirchen^tdiichte,  Band.  II.  767,  &e.] 

ARK,  a  chest  or  coflbr.  lliis  term  is  fitx]U6ntly  need  by 
our  earliest  English  and  Scottish  poeta. 

In  1347,  in  the  brewhouse  of  the  iniorT  (^Lindisfoine, 
waa  ui  ark  for  meal  (see  Raine's  North  ZHtrAam,  p.  92) ; 
and  among  other  articles  of  furniture  occurring  in  an  in- 
ventory of  the  household  goods  belimging  to  Sherbom  hos- 
pital, taken  in  1636,  in  the  boulting-house,  is  '  1  boulting 
ark,'  (Hutch.  Hist.  Durh.  ii.  p.  599.)  The  same  word  is 
still  in  use,  in  the  north  of  EnglandC  for  the  diest  which  is 
emplt^ed  in  containing  meal. 

Noah's  ark  waa  so  named  tnm  its  supposed  resemblimoe 
to  an  ark  at  cheat;  by  which  name  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  veniona  of  the  passage  in  Luke, 
xvii.  27.  Wkd^  in  this  passage,  instead  tn  ark.  reads  ship. 
The  same  term  ark  is  ni^  in  our  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  the  basket  or  cradle  ir  which  the  inftmt 
Moses  was  laid  when  he  was  put  into  th^  Nile.  (See  Bou- 
cher's Glottary,  by  Stevenson.) 

ARKANSAS  RIVER,  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi next  to  the  Missouri,  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  its  source  is  not  known.  Darby,  in  his  Oeogrt^ical 
View  of  the  United  States,  conjectures  that  its  aourne  is 
neatly  as  far  N.  as  42°,  and  1 11°  W.  of  Greenwich ;  but 
Ais  must  only  be  taken  as  a  gness ;  the  lat  is  certainly  in 
exeais,  and  Um  Iob%,  tms  Bsrignad  ii  probRUy  tqo  iqiidi. 


James  Peak,  one  of  the  h^^hest  smnmits  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  lies  between  the  Arkansas  and  Boiling 
Spring  Greek,  is  about  twenty-five  mUes  N.,  67°  W.  fnxn  a 
point  near  this  Creek,  which  is  plaoed  in  38°  18'  19"  N. 
lat.,  105°  39' 44"  W.  long.,  by  Muor  Long's  party.  The 
Arkansas  joins  Che  Mississippi  in  33°  56'  N.lat.,  91°  10'  W. 
long.,  with  a  course,  following  its  bends,  estimated  at  2000 
miles.  .-z:  ^ 

The  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  <^  Uko  ^reat  Rio  del 
Norte  arejMobably  near  one  another.  Captam  Bell,  who 
was  with  Mwor  iJong's  party,  traeed  the  Arkanaas  into  the 
mountains  tiU  his  progress  was  stumped  by  the  almost  per- 
pendicular gneiss  rock,  throu^  a  de^  and  narrow  fisson 
in  which  the  river  pours  with  great  vii^ce.  The  Ariunsas 
v^dley,  near  the  mountains,  is  bounded  by  high  cliffs  of  in- 
clined sandstone ;  lower  down  these  disappear,  and  there  is 
a  slope  of  alluvial  earth  extending  on  each  side  fhr  several 
miles ;  and  further  down  still,  horizontal  sandstone  appears 
fbrming  high  blu£Ea,  or  precipices,  on  each  side  of  the  valley 
Trees  of  considerable  size  here  grow  along  the  maivin  of 
the  river,  but  their  tops  ue  not  so  high  as  the  level  plam  on 
each  side,  and  the  di»cent  into  this  deep-sunk  channel  is  in 
many  places  (|uite  impracticable ;  at  a  short  distance^  this 
narrow  valley  u  not  seen  at  aU. 

The  Arkansas  has  a  general  eastern  oonrse  as  &r  aa  the 
meridian  (tf  99**;  it  has  men  a  winding  S.K.eoune  to  about 
35°  N.  lat^  95°  E.  long.,  team  which  point  it  reaumos  an 
eastern  winding  cooise  to  about  the  meridian  of  93°  SO*, 
from  which  its  course  is  about  SJE.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi.  From  its  sources  to  about  the  meridkn  Ot  96°, 
the  Arlunsas  flows  through  the  great  plains  which  stretdi 
eastward  fh>m  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Though 
the  term  plain  is  more  applicable  to  this  region  than  any 
other  name,  it  is  not  strictly  a  plain ;  it  is  an  undulating 
surface,  presenting  here  and  thwe  detached  table-lands  at  a 
small  elevation  above  it,  with  some  knobs  and  small  ridges, 
the  whole  cut  up  into  numerous  extensive  parterres  by  the 
beds  of  streams,  to  the  action  of  which  a  great  part  of  the 
presMt  irregular  form  of  the  country  is  considered  to  be 
due^  by  those  who  have  sxphoed  iL  The  Aifcansu  valley, 
fat  mote  than  100  milas  from  the  ]dace  when  it  leaves  the 
moantains,  oontains  a  censider^le  <}uauU^  of  timber,  ehMly 
ootton  wood ;  bnt  fiirther  S.  the  timber  almost  disappears, 
and  the  wide  spreading  prospect  is  nothing  but  a  prairie. 
The  river-valley  widens  in  its  eastern  course,  and  the  bluffs 
become  leu  elevated;  the  bottoms  are  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  in  some  parts  is 
spread  out  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  numerous  islands. 
At  some  seasons  the  river  is  said  almost  to  disappear. 
About  the  meridian  of  97°,  the  Arkansas  crosses  the  line 
maAed  in  Major  Long's  map  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  limestone  and  cou  strata  connected  with  the  Ozark 
mountains;  and  ab6ut  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half, 
E.  of  this,  it  enters  and  traverses  the  hili^  r^<ni  oi  the 
Ozarks,  in  whieh  it  eontinues  to  the  nei^bourhood 
Little  Rock,  wbwt  it  enters  the  low  aUuvial  ooantr|r.  Little 
Rock  is  about  ISO  miles  from  the  Missiaaii^  not  ineluding 
all  the  small  bends  of  the  met. 

This  river  ii  joined  by  numerous  large  tributaries.  Run- 
ning into  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Negracka  or  Rn] 
Fork,  and  the  Nesuketoi^^a  or  Grand  Saline,  which  join  the 
Arkansas  W.  of  the  m^idtan  of  97° ;  both  &t  them  pro- 
bably come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Near  the  meridian  of  95°  the  Arkansas  is  joined  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Great  Canadian,  which  rises  rn  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  probably  three  degrees  at  least  S.  of  the  sources 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  is  computed  to  run  1000  miles  before 
it  joins  the  main  stream.  Its  general  course  is  E.,  with  a 
considerable  bend  to  the  S. ;  a  sfNMn  of  gnat  extent  is  thus 
intdnded  between  the  Arkansas  and  theCanadian,  in  which 
nnmerons  streams,  several  hundred  miles  in  length,  have 
their  origin  and  eonrse.  The  great  affluent  titthe  Canadian, 
the  Noiui  Foric,  lies  in  this  intermediate  ^ce ;  it  jmns  the 
Canadian  on  the  left  bank  six  or  eight  miles  lower  down 
than  the  South  Fork,  which  enters  the  Canadian  on  the 
right  bank.  Near  its  source  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  is 
narrow,  and  faced  by  bluffs  from  200  to  500  feet  high. 
Lower  down  its  bed  is  wide,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  uie 
bottom  land  which  lines  it  on  each  side.  Though  it  drains 
an  immense  extent  of  country,  it  is  quite  stagnant  for  a 
large  part  of  its  course  in  summer,  and  its  wide  bed  is  in 
many  places  entirely  dry ;  in  one  instance  observed  by  Mayn- 
Long,  the  Canadia^  was  buried  in  its  aand&&f  more  than  1 
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inUei.  The  waton  of  the  Gaiwdiftn  contain  vahoui  mopor-  , 
tioof  <tf  oommon  aalt  and  anMwte  of  nu^pMiia  in  solation. 
whinh  often  render  Ihem  unfit  fbr  uu ;  uhne  and  nitrous 
effloraiceneea,  and  oonsiderable  intmstatloni  of  salt,  charac- 
terize some  portions  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Ariunsas 
and  the  Vpfer  Canadian.  M^jor  Long's  party,  in  their 
exploring  expedition  of  1819,  18S0,  mistM^  the  Cana- 
dian fbr  the  Red  River,  and  vere  not  undeceived  till 
tbey  had  tnoed  this  strMm  to  its  oonfluenoe  with  the 
Arkansaa. 

The  character  of  this  extensive  region,  W.  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  and  included  between  the  Arkansaa  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  will  be  best  understood  from  reading  the 
interesting  narrattve  of  Major  Long's  expedition.  The 
trees  are  found  almost  exclusively  od  the  banks  of  the 
streams ;  the  high  flats  above  the  bottoms  present  in  general 
nothing  but  a  covering  of  grass  or  stunted  shrubs.  Sandy 
plains  oovoed  with  wmmwood  and  other  itlanta ;  a  burning 
snn  whieh.  eran  in  Septunber,  nises  the  tiiennometer  above 
90°  in  the  diade;  ana  a  general  want  of  timber.  wat»,  and 
navigable  streams,  render  these  r^ons  difficult  and  even 
dangerous  to  crass,  and  only  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  no- 
madic people.  Wild  animals  are  sometimes  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them ;  the 
black  bear,  deer,  antelope,  white  wolf,  jackal,  bison  some- 
times seen  in  countiess  herds,  wild  turkey,  Virginian  par- 
tridge, and  marmot,  commonly  called  the  prairie  dog,  form 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wilderness.  The  wandering 
tribes  of  Indians  are  inconsiderable  in  numbers. 

The  annual  flooding  of  tha  Arkansas  commences  early  in 
March,  and  it.  attains  its  greatest  height  in  the  delta  of 
Louisiana  in  die  monUi  of  June ;  the  flooding  <rf  the  Ar- 
kansaa is  after  that  of  the  Red  River,  whieh  hea  further  8.. 
and  ecmtMnporaneotis  widi  that  of  the  Ohio.  The  flooding 
tram  the  Misionri  is  the  latest.  In  the  bluft  of  the  Cana- 
dian, as  wdl  as  <Hi  the  upper  part  of  the  Arkansas,  extensive 
beds  of  gypsum  appear  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  day  and 
a  fine  sand  of  a  deep  red  colour;  owing  to  this,  the  Arkansas, 
and  the  Canadian  also,  are  generally  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
especially  during  the  floods.  The  waters  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian  and  of  the  Upper  Arkansaa  axe  <tf  a  greenish 
colour  when  not  swelled  by  the  rain. 

(Darby's  View  qf  the  United  Statn\  Lmg*  Bxpedtiion 
to  the  Bodiv  Mountains.) 

ARKAI«fSAS  TERRITORY,  one  of  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  not  yet  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereiDn 
state.  It  is  bounded  by  dm  state  of  Missouri  on  the  nortii, 
the  Miasisai^  on  the  east,  Lonisianta  on  the  aouth,  Texas 
on  the  aonni-west,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  western 
tarritory  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  between  38°  and 
36°  30'  N,  lat,  and  89°  44'  to  100^  5'  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. The  river  boundary  on  the  east  is  alx>ut  360  miles, 
not  reckoning  all  the  small  curvatures.  A  line  of  1 70  miles 
drawn  west  along  a  parallel  of  latitude  separates  it  from 
Louisiana.  The  Rio  Roxo  or  Red  River,  one  of  the  lai^ 
•ffloents  of  the  Mississippi,  forms  the  remainder  of  the 
southern  boundary  separating  Arkansas  from  the  Mexican 
territories.  The  100th  western  meridian  from  Graenwich 
forms  the  western  limit  of  Arkansas ;  and  the  parallel  of 
86°  30'  separates  Arkansas  on  the  nortti  from  the  north-west 
territ«7  and  firom  the  state  oi  Missouri,  alt  but  a  small  por- 
tion wlwre  the  line  follows  the  St  AaiMasriw  fiir  SO'  south, 
and  then  runs  for  34  miles  eastward  to  the  river  Mississippi. 
The  circuit  of  Arkansas  is  about  1 320  miles,  and  the  area  is 
computed  at  131.340  square  miles,  between  one-flfth  and 
one-sixUi  mate  than  the  reputed  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Irtriand. 

Arkansas  may  be  divided  into  three  physical  regiong,  an 
eastern,  a  central,  and  a  western  region.  The  eastem,  bor- 
dering on  the  MississipiH,  is  low  and  flat,  generally  covered 
with  dense  forest,  without  good  water,  and  almost  without 
stones.  In  the  central  sectkm  the  ground  begins  to  ascend 
gradually,  and  the  forests  are  intsrsporsed  with  prairies ; 
hills  alao  begin  to  appear  inoreasing  in  elevati<m  as  we  ad- 
vance westward.  These  hills,  known  moat  commonly  under 
tbe  name  oT  the  Oaark  mountains,  &nu  a  omtintioaa  chain 
which  prohaUy  is  an  oflSwt  from  the  Mexican  system ;  but 
■bout  this  tMre  is  still  sonw  doubt.  The  Ozarks  enter 
Arkansas  firom  the  province  of  Texas,  and  crossing  the 
twritory  in  a  general  north-east  direction,  but  nearer  to  tbe 
eastern  than  me  western  limit,  enter  the  state  ni  Missouri. 
Tb»  Osarka  are  not  a  ridge  of  hills,  but,  like  the  Appala- 
fAittju,  a  mouniain-iQnstem.  probaUy  ooeapying  two  degieas 


w  more  in  breaddk ;  the  general  direetim  of  mauat^ 
mass  is  from  south-west  to  ninth-east.  Tim  Ihlls  on  At 
upper  Waahita  (34°  N.  lat)  am  ftcmed  by  a  kiwi  ef 
bard  freestone,  extendmg  across  the  bed  t^the  river  in  4e 
direction  jnst  mentioned. 

The  western  portion  of  Arkansas  is  an  extensive  eleveled 
level,  oontinually  increasing  in  height  as  it  runs  westward 
towards  the  Rooky  Mountains:  itisaconntryof  ^rassahnoat 
without  tarees,  traversed  by  tbe  l<mg  streams  which  join  tbe 
Rio  Roxo  and  the  Arkansas  river.  Besides  the  Rio  Bxao, 
whieh  fisrms,  for  above  400  miles,  the  south-western  bound- 
ary  of  Arkansas,  tbe  territoiy  is  watered  by  other  affluents 
of  the  Mtssisaippi.  White  River  and  St.  Francis  both  rise 
in  tbe  Ozarks  of  Missouri,  north  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
White  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numberless  atreams 
which  rise  in  the  Ozarks,  and  are  united  in  two  main 
streams,  tbe  western  called  the  White  River,  and  the  eastern 
the  Big  Blaok  River.  Tha  Big  Blaek  River  is  fbrmed  hw 
numerous  streams  whi^  rise  flirtiier  N.  in  tiwOsatlts ;  one 
of  tiiesa,  called  Spring  River,  which  is  not  SOO  miles  lonft.  A- 
cbarges  more  water  into  the  Big  Blaek  River  than  theOans- 
dian,  1000  miles  long,  jntothe  Arkansas.  Hie  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  White  River,  has  a  general  soutbem 
course,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  fifteen  miles  above 
outlet  of  the  Arkansas,  after  a  course  of  above  40O  miles.  A 
channel  forks  off  three  miles  above  the  junction  of  tbe  main 
stream  with  the  Mississippi,  and  runs  into  the  Arkansas. 
The  St  Francis  flows  between  the  White  River  and  the 
Mississippi  in  a  general  southern  direction,  and  jmne  tbe 
Mississippi  about  sixty-five  miles  direct  distenceN.E.(tf  the 
junction  of  the  Arkansas  with  the  Mississippi. 

The  Ozarka.  betwem  ^  Arkansas  and  Red  River, 
rising  above  the  low  lands  and  ^)reading  out  into  a  holly 
region  of  i^eat  extend  baeome  the  souroes  of  nnmemb 
streams.  Of  thesOt  one  of  the  principal  is  the  Wadiita. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  remotest  source  of  this  streaB 
is  yet  laid  down  witii  any  aconraey,  but  the  position  of 
the  hot  snings  near  one  of  its  sources  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  in  34°  31'  N.  lat,  and  92^  SO'  W.  long.  There 
are  four  prtnoip^  springs ;  the  highest  temperature  observed 
was  154°  of  Fahrenheit;  tbe  lowest  temperature  was  132°. 
It  was  computed  by  Mr.  Dunbar's  party  that  the  quantity  of 
hot  water  discharged  by  all  the  four  springs  and  some  minor 
sources  is  about  3771^  hogsheads  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Later  visiters  make  the  hot  springs  seventy  in  number. 
Msjor  Long,  who  visited  them  in  1818,  stetes  the  highest 
temperature  to  have  been  151°.  Several  springs  discharged 
respectively  ten,  twelve,  and  twen^  gauons  of  hot  water 
per  minute :  some  of  them  were  at  least  100  ftet  above  tha 
bed  (tf  the  river.  Cold  springs  also  «ist  on  the  aane  ana 
as  the  hot  springs.  The  not  water  is  colourless  and  taste- 
less, but  makes  a  deposit  of  lime,  siliceous  matter,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Washita,  increased  by  the  Saline  and  several 
other  tributeries,  tekes  a  southern  course  turning  a  litde  to 
tbe  east.  The  junction  of  the  Wadiita,  Cat^koida,  and 
Tenza  (about  31°  30'  N.  lat),  forms  the  Blaok  Rircr.  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Red  River. 

The  dimate  and  productions  of  this  ei(tensive  territory 
vary  with  the  elevabon  of  the  surfooe  and  the  distance 
from  the  level  of  the  Mississippi.  The  low  region  along  the 
Arkansas  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  tre^  and  an  im- 
penetrable UBdernowth  of  ^rubs  and  oane ;  ita  fertile  soO 
produoes  cottmi,  Indian  cam,  melons,  sweet  potirfoes,  and 
8<mie  tobacco,  but  the  augar-eane  wfll  not  snooeed  eo  tu 
nortii.  The  peaoh.  the  nectarine,  the  grape,  the  papaw,  and 
a  variety  of  other  fruits,  succeed  better  than  tbe  ApjUe, 
whieh  is  small.  The  papaw  is  sometimes  thirty  or  f«^ 
feet  high,  and  its  trunk  not  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 
The  beat  in  summer  is  intense,  and  the  annoyance  from 
musquitoes  snnetimes  almost  msupporteblo.  The  wily 
water  fit  to  drink  is  the  rain  water,  wnich  is  {n-eserved  in 
large  jars  sunk  in  the  ground;  the  river  water  when  flUeied 
is  fit  for  use,  though  many  of  the  inhabitante  are  obliged  to 
dispense  with  this  process.  Snakes  and  other  venomous 
reptiles  abound  in  the  thiuk  forests.  In  the  eariy  part  of 
tiie  year,  the  cold  is  «Ren  severe  for  a  short  time,  and  both 
snow  and  ice  are  oeeasionally  seen  at  this  seaaen.  Iliander- 
storms  in  summer  are  often  terrific,  and  tbe  rain  descends 
in  tonmitB.  The  climate  is  nnhealttiy,  espedslly  for  new 
comws ;  ague  and  iHlious  fevers  prevail  in  we  summer  and 
autumn,  and  are  aiten  &tel. 

The  Osark  >^w».  whidi  oommraoes  near  littie  Rock  on 
the  Arkansas,  and  eztendB  nsariy  aa  fof  W.  as  the  jaaeCioB 
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aftfaeCanadiaaaDdArkanMu,i8 only partiaUy known.  Near 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Washita,  the  soil  in  the  river-valley  is  of 
good  quality,  and  the  lower  hills,  which  are  not  above  300 
feet  high,  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  higher  hills,  are  co\'ered 
with  a  soil  of  middling  quality.  The  and  red  oak,  with 
a  variety  of  other  woods,  and  a  oonaiilerahle  undergrowth,  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  this  region.  On  the  rocky  parts  of 
the  hills  there  are  three  or  four  species  of  vines,  said  to  pro- 
duce an  abundanoe  of  excellent  grapes.  An  immense  bed 
of  dark  blue  sehistose  rock  (olay  slate)  ap||>ears  to  form  the 
base  of  the  hot  spring  hill,  and  those  near  it;  and  pieces  of 
this  roek  in  a  gtate  of  deionnpoBition,  possessing  a  strong 
aluminooa  taste,  ace  fireqamtly  met  with.  The  temperatnra 
of  the  atmosphere  at  ttw  springs  on  the  81st  of  December, 
1804,  was  ^9°  at  sunrise,  32°  at  3  p.m.  with  a  wind  8.B. 
and  snow.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  December  it 
was  9*^  at  sunrise,  38°  at  3  P.M.  with  a  high  N.W.  wind. 
On  January  2,  180S,  the  thermometer  was  6°  at  sunrise. 
The  Ozarks  between  the  Arkansas  and  the  Red  River, 
though  resembling  the  Appalachians  as  to  general  directiout 
are  said  not  to  show,  like  the  mountains  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  set  of  parallel  ranges. 

The  real  sources  of  the  Washita  are  about  100  miles 
N.W.  of  t|ie  hot  springs  in  an  elevated  region,  from  which 
ai»ne  small  tributaries  fiow  into  the  Arkansas,  and  others 
into  the  Red  River.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  so  thinly 
covered  with  pine  and  post  oak.  that  the  grey  sandstme 
is  the  prevailing  colour  in  the  landsei^e.  In  the  river* 
valleys  of  these  mountains,  as,  fat  instance,  on  the  Saline 
blanch  of  the  Washita,  ^ere  are  lands  not  inferior  to 
any  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  the  timber  is  pine,  oak, 
sun,  hickory,  and  sugar-maple.  These  trees,  the  undoubted 
markii  of  a  rich  soil,  are  also  found  along  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  S.E.  of  the  hot  springs,  and  form  sn  exception 
to  the  general  remark,  that  the  best  soils  in  Arkansas  are 
in  the  nver  alluvium.  The  deer  and  the  wolf  abound  in  these 
high  regions ;  and  the  wild  turkey  is  still  numerous  on  the 
banks  of  the  White  River.  (For  the  geological  structure 
and  general  character  of  the  Ozahks,  see  that  article.) 

The  ngitn  W.  of  the  Ozarks  has  been  already  parti^y 
described.  It  commenees  near  the  junction  of  the  Cana* 
dian  and  Arkansas ;  and  though  timber  and  thick  nndM^ 

growth  are  Ibund  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  we  trace  from 
lis  point,  or  about  a  dwree  westward,  the  great  red  sand- 
stone formation  with  its  bare  end  monotonous  surface  whioh 
extends  to  the  Rook^  Mountains.  The  red  colouring  matter 
oS  the  sandstone  stains  the  waters  of  Uie  Canadian  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  the  soluble  salts  associated  with  this  rook 
give  its  waters  a  strong  saline  taste. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  territory  is  vet  hardly  known. 
Iron  certainly  exists,  and  jwobably  leaa  and  coal ;  salt 
might  probaUy  be  produced  in  abundance  from  the  salines 
near  the  Woahita,  and  in  other  places. 

The  Arkansas  derives  its  name  from  a  tribe  of  Indiana, 
pnibiU>ly  now  extinct;  they  spoke  the  Osage  langua^.  It 
was  first  explored  and  settled  by  the  French  in  1686.  In 
1763,  the  whole  of  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain,  who  kept 
posseuion  of  it  till  ISOO,  when,  by  a  secret  treaty,  it  was 
ffiveo  back  to  France.  In  1803,  Louisiana  was  purchased 
by  the  United  States  from  France  for  lS,000,OitO  dollars, 
and  it  contained,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  not 
only  the  state  so  called,  but  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  the 
N.W.  territory.  The  post  of  Arkansas,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Arkansas  river  in  the  low  country,  is  an  old  Spanish 
settlemenL  Little  Rock,  the  seat  of  government,  is  higher 
up  the  country,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  same  stream, 
34'  43'  N.  lat..  92°  15'  W.  long.  The  population  in  1830 
was  30,388,  of  whom  4576  were  slaves. 

The  governor  is  iqmointed  by  the  president,  with  tne  con- 
sent of  the  senate ;  the  term  <u  otiAce  is  three  yeara,  and  the 
salary  3000  dollars.  There  are  four  judges,  with  salaries 
of  ISOO  doUara  each.  ^Tha  militia  of  the  territwy  was 
S028  in  1831.  The  territory  sends  one  deloBate  to  con- 
gress. The  most  recent  divinon  of  the  state  that  we  have 
seen  makes  fifteen  counties.  According  to  a  statement  in 
the  BncyelopieBdia  Americana,  the  limits  of  what  is  pn^erly 
called  Arkansas  territory  have  been  reduced  to  45,000 
s(}uar9  miles.  The  population  of  Arkansas  consists  of  In- 
dians, some  French,  a  very  few  Spaniards,  Americans,  and 
such  adventurers  from  all  countries  as  are  found  on  the 
verge  of  civilization.  Education  does  not  exist  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  the  power  of  law  is  yet  too  feeble  to  repress  and 
pomsh  aata  of  parwnal  violaioa,  which  are  not  unconunon. 


Of  the  Indian  tribes  as  at  present  existing  in  Arkansas, 
we  can  give  no  satisfactory  account  The  Quapaws,  Choc- 
taws,  some  Osages,  and  other  tribes,  still  inhabit  th«  terri- 
tory. The  Chickasaw  Indians  are  now  endeavouring  to 
select  a  suitable  spot  in  Arkansas  tat  their  ftiture  home. 

(Darby's  View  uf  ths  UnUed  States ;  President  Jefferson's 
Mmag«  qf  F^jruary  19, 1604,  commumcating  Dunbar  and 
Hunier't  Visit  to  the  Hoi  Springs  of  the  W^hiia ;  Long's 
Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  Nuttall's  Arkansas  ; 
American  Almanac,  1834.) 

ARKEEKO,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  in  15°  38'  N.  lat.  and  39<*  37'  S.  Ions.  It  lies  three 
miles  S.  of  the  small  island  and  town  of  Massowah,  where 
the  vessels  from  Jidda  and  other  puts  east  anohur.  The 
goods  that  are  destined  for  the  Abyssinian  mai^  are  then 
carried  to  Arkeeko,  where  the  kafllas  or  caravans  assembla 
Prom  Arkeeko  the  kafilas  journey  in  a  southward  direction* 
passing  over  the  Taranta  mountains,  and  proceed  to  Dixan, 
the  first  Abyssinian  town  on  that  side,  and  thence  to  Adowa, 
the  chief  mart  of  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre.  [See 
AoowA..]  Arkeeko  is  about  forty-miles  N.  by  E.  of  Dixan, 
and  about  100  N.N.E.  of  Adowa,  but  the  distance  is  much 
greater  by  the  road  or  traok  which  the  kaBlas  follow.  Ar 
keeko  lies  in  a  sandy  flat  country  which  stretches  between 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Taranta  and 
Assauli  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Tigre.  This  mari- 
time region  is  not  now  under  the  power  (tf  the  Ahyssiniaiu, 
but  is  occupied  by  native  indqwndent  tribes,  nomadic  and 
predatory  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  at  war  with 
their  Abyssinian  neighbours.  They  are  nominally  Moham- 
medans, and  speak  various  dialects,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  gives 
short  vocabularies.  The  Hazorta  tribe  occupy  the  country 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Arkeeko,  and  when  at  peace 
they  escort  the  kafllas  between  Arkeeko  and  Dixan.  The 
town  or  village  of  Arkeeko  is  under  the  rule  of  a  nayib,  or 
native  chieC  who  is  himself  under  a  sort  of  dependence  on 
the  aga  or  military  governor  of  Massowa,  which  latter  used 
to  be  appointed  by  the  shereef  of  Mecca.  The  authority  of 
the  pactui  of  Egypt  has  now  superseded  that  of  the  shereef. 
The  aga  levies  a  du^  upon  all  goods  which  are  imported 
into  AbysMnia.  Arkeeko  is  a  small  and  miserable  place ; 
ita  only  importanoe  consists  in  being  the  point  of  the  coast 
nearest  to  toe  Abyssinian  territories,  and  through  which  all 
intercourse  by  sea  to  that  countr}'  is  now  carried  on.  The 
territory  of  the  Bahamemish,  a  dependency  of  the  kingdom 
of  Tigre,  stretches  to  within  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  W.  of 
Arkeeko.  Mr.  Salt  gives  a  very  bad  account  of  the  people 
of  Arkeeko : '  they  are  much  worse  than  their  neighbours  of 
Massowa,  who  are  themselves  not  so  good  as  the  worst  of  the 
Arabs.'  The  bay  of  Arkeeko  is  separated  to  the  eastward  by 
the  Giddam  mountain  and  promontory  from  Annesley's 
Bay,  which  stretches  southwaid  to  Zulla,  the  antient  Adule, 
whiuh  was  formerly  the  maritime  emporium  of  Abyssinia. 
[See  Adulb;  Salts  Abyssinia;  Valentia's  Trav^A 

ARKLOW,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in  the  barony  of  Arklow, 
county  of  Wicklow,  46  miles  souUi  of  Dublin,  on  the  road 
to  Wexford,  in  52°  48'  N.  lat,  6°  10'  W.  long.,  fl»m  Green- 
wich. It  is  on  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Ovoca,  of  Avoca,  about 
500  yards  from  Uie  sea,  and  has  a  main  street,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  stream,  with  a  gentle  descent  towaru 
the  sea:  this  forms  *  the  Upper  Town.'  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  is  a  barrack  with  a  walled  yard,  connected  with  an 
old  tower  partly  destroyed  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  this  street,  the  road  by  the  coast  from 
Wicklow,  which  leads  by  a  Inidge  of  many  arches  over  the 
Ovoca,  enters  the  town ;  and  a  little  below  this  is  the  part 
denominated  the  Fishery,  consisting  of  mud  cabins,  built 
very  irregularly.  There  is  a  handsome  modem  church,  on 
a  rising  ground  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  square 
(^pel  on  an  open  and  convenient  spot  in  the  Upper 
Town.  The  shore  is  skirted  by  a  line  of  sand  hills.  E!ome 
stepe  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  haven,  which  is  had 
ana  little  used,  except  by  the  fishermen.  The  herring 
fishery  employs  a  number  of  boats,  which  have  usually  six 
hands  in  each.  Ip  the  intwvals  between  the  herring  seasons, 
the  men  dredge  for  oysters  on  the  beds  off  the  coast ;  they 
carry  their  oysters  to  Liverpool,  and  bring  back  earthenware 
and  coals.  Their  diildren  in  the  mean  time  make  nets. 
This  fishery  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  amounted  in  1821  to  3808,  and  in  1831  to  4383. 
Arklow  has  a  fever  hospital  and  a  dispensary.  There  are 
four  fiiira,  at  which  are  sold  cloths  and  woollens  .of  different 
deeeriptitniB,  also  black  cattle,  pigs,  &o.    ^  i 
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The  parish  of  Aiklow  is  a  rectory  and  vicarajre  in  ihe 
diocese  of  Dublin,  episcopally  united  from  time  immemorial 
to  the  vicaniw  of  Enoralv.  or  Ennerily,  and  the  curacies  of 
Kilbride,  Killahurltt  or  Kilmain,  and  Temple  Hiehsel,  all 
contiRtUHU.  Besides  the  rains  of  tlu  eostle  abore-men- 
tioned,  there  vere  the  remains  of  a  monaiterrfbr  Cislertian 
IIHars,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  hj  Theobald  Fitz- 
walter.  finuth  batl«  of  Ireland  (a  former  officer  of  state) ; 
but  these  are  now  removed. 

In  the  rebellion  of  1 796,  Arklow  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
severe  contest.  On  the  9th  of  June,  a  body  of  insut^nts 
(whose  numbers  are  variously  given  at  '  above  20,0«0,  of 
whom  4000  or  5000  carried  guns,'  and  at  31,000)  advanced 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by  nearly  1600  men, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Needham  and  Colonel 
Skerrett.  The  assailants  advanced  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  succeeded  in  enterii^  and  boming  the  part  of  the  town 
nearest  Uie  sea— 'the  ruhery,'  which  consisted  then,  as 
now,  of  thatched  cabins,  inhabited  by  fishermen.  The  con- 
test, however,  waa  severest  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
and  was  maintained  with  ^reat  courage,  the  Durham 
Fencibles  especially  diBtinguubing  themselves  in  the  de- 
fence. Ultimately,  about  nightfall,  the  rebels  were  repulsed, 
and  retired,  without  being  pursued,  towards  Gorey,  after 
suflTering  considerable  but  not  well  ascertained  loss.  (Car- 
lisle's 7bp.  Diet.;  New  Slrangtrr'i  Guide;  Muagrave's 
Memnira  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland;  Giordon's  Hitt.  of 
Ireland:  Shaw  Mason's  Stat.  Account  of  Ireland.) 

ARKWRIGHT,  SIR  RICHARD,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary men  whose  ingenuity  has  exerted  a  most  powerful 
influence  upon  the  condition  of  civilised  society,  was  bom  at 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1732. 
His  parents  moved  in  an  humble  walk  of  life ;  and  as  he  was 
the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
amount  of  school  learning  which  he  received  was  exceed- 
ingly scanty.  He  was  brought  up  to  be  a  barber,  an  occu- 
pation which  could  affiird  bat  little  promise  of  distinction, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  had  be  continued  to  follow  that  busi- 
ness, the  powers  of  mind  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which 
his  great  success  in  life  must  be  attributed,  would  have  lain 
dormant,  or  might  have  been  stifled  by  the  petty  cares 
attendant  upon  a  low  and  precarious  profession.  About 
the  year  1760  heq^uitted  business  as  a  barber,  which  he 
had  previously  earned  on  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  and  be- 
came a  dealer  in  hair.  This  article  he  collected  by  travelling 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  when  he  had  dressed  it,  sold 
it  again  in  a  prepared  state  to  wig-makers.  The  profits  of 
this  business  were  increased,  and  the  eirele  of  his  customers 
was  enlarged,  by  means  of  a  seiset  process  fcr  dydng  hair 
which  he  possessed,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  dia* 
covery  of  his  own^  This  last  fact  is,  however,  douhtAil,  as 
chemistry  waa  not  among  the  sulgecta  which  he  at  any  time 
studied;  and  it  is  probable  tha^  had  his  first  snccessM 
project  been  the  result  of  his  own  investigations  in  that 
itranch  of  science,'  he  would  have  continued  to  devote  his 
attention  to  similar  objects,  and  not  have  been  led  away  to 
the  study  of  mechanics,  of  which  also  his  knowledge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  for  some  time  exceedingly  limited. 

His  first  effort  in  mechanics  was  an  attempt  to  discover 
the  perpetual  motion.  This  direction  having  been  given  to 
his  thoughts,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  &e  circum- 
stance of  his  living  in  the  midst  of  a  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, the  growing  demand  for  whose  productiona  placed 
them  in  eontiDual  diffieully  as  to  procuring  the  material 
principally  required  for  their  manufacture,  would  lend  hhu 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  contriving  some  madiine  by 
which  that  difficulty  night  be  lessened  or  overcome. 

Up  to  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  the  cloths  of  English 
manu&cture  called  calicoes,  which  were  made  in  imitation 
of  Indian  goods,  and  so  called  ftom  Calicut,  the  place  of  their 
production,  were  formed  by  a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton : 
&e  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  the  weft  of  cotton,  it 
being  ibund  impossible,  by  any  means  then  known,  to  spin 
the  fibres  of  cotton  into  a  thread  sufficiently  strong  to  be 
used  as  warp.  The  cotton  for  the  weft  was  at  thu  time 
delivered  in  the  raw  state  by  the  master  ^uannftcturers, 
together  with  the  linen  yam,  to  cottagers  living  in  the 
little  villages  of  the  distrii^  who  bodi  eardea  and  spun  the 
cotton  wool,  and  wove  the  cloth.  Hie  oemand  fx  these 
cloths  soon  became  so  great,  that  the  ftoiales  in  the  weaver's 
fhmily  by  whom  the  carding  and  spinning  processes  were 
perfbnned,  could  not  prepare  sufficient  weft  to  keep  the 
loonu  employed,  and  the  weaver  was  obliged  to  engage 


additional  hands  for  preparing  the  cotton.  The  Umi  d 
which  this  species  <^  employment  oould  be  carried  wu  s « 
reached,  andif  some  mora  iHoduotlTemodeof  sjni  i^gtUn 
that  hy  the  one-thnwd  wheel,  Hun  the  only  madinw  knom 
had  not  been  discovered,  the  progress  of  the  co  t<ni  maou. 
faetare  must  have  been  stopped,  or  at  best  woul  have  bees 
extremely  slow.  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  Hi^orff  the  CeOm 
Manufacture,  tells  lu,  that  at  this  time  *  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  in  a 
morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  hetcae  be  eonli 
collect  weft  to  serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.' 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cotton  yam  then  produced  m 
England  did  not  exceed  in  quantity  what  is  turned  offbj' 
50,000  spindles  at  the  present  day,  being  about  the  olc  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  part  of  the  number  now  in  constsnt  w. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  into  further  partienlin  on  fta 
Bul^ject,  which  may  be  better  detailed'  under  the  bead  rf 
CoTTOir  MANurACTURBS,  but  some  ahght  notiee  of  Ae 
state  of  things  preceding  the  great  inventiim  of  Arkwrigfat 
appears  necessary,  in  order  to  show  mweoleuly  theadrait- 
tage  which  the  country  has  derived  from  his  inventuni. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate  Arkvriglit'i 
talents,  and  even  to  deny  him  alt(^;ether  the  merit  of  bdn^ 
an  original  inventor ;  and  he  has  sometimes  been  coosidaed 
as  a  plagiarist  or  pirate  of  other  men's  ideas.  If,  bowem, 
the  evidence  is  careftiUy  weighed  upon  which  it  has  been  i[- 
tempted  to  convict  him  of  this  serious  charge,  we  think  it  will 
be  found  to  rest  upon  very  slight  grounds ;  while  the  pnwft 
which  he  exhibited  of  possessmg  talents  of  the  very  hif^ 
order  in  the  management  of  tbe  vast  concerns  in  vhicli  be 
was  afterwards  engaged,  are  unqueationable.  The  endatt 
brought  forward  upon  the  trial  for  repealing  his  patent  in 
1 7SS  was  that  oi  penons  in  a  low  station  of  life,  who  spoke 
of  cirounHtanees  which  had  oeeurred  eighteen  yens  bdnr. 
One  of  the  witnesses — the  princi]^  one — bad  been  emplojcd 
by  Arkwright  to  assist  in  roaking  the  models  for  hs  tni- 
chine,  and,  in  order  to  invalidate  the  patent,  he  accused  hisi- 
self  of  having  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  real  inventor, 
for  whom  he  nad  previously  made  a  similar  machine.  Hm 
combination  against  Arkwright  which  produced  this  triil 
was  of  a  very  powerful  description,  and  without  wiihio^ 
to  impute  to  any  persons  so  serious  a  crime  as  subomitioa 
of  perjury,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  all  were  ready  to  listen 
to  and  to  reward  witnesses  who  were  willing  to  aid  tbeir 
cause,  without  inquiring  too  nicely  into  the  actual  mer^of 
their  testimony.  Of  late,  the  case  of  a  still  earlier  inventin 
has  been  brought  forward,  to  which  no  alluskm  wu  made 
upon  the  trial  in  1788 ;  a  circumstance  wliidi  makes  it  pm- 
bable,  that  the  meuuHT  of  its  true  nature  was  at  tint  tine 
completely  lost  It  is,  therefiire,  consistent,  not  oidy  withda- 
rity,  but  uso  with  strict  justioe,  to  suppose  that  ArkvrigU 
himself,  thM  a  very  illiterate  and  ill-informed  maii,bMrin 
more  of  diis  earlier  invention  than  the  rest  of  the  w«U  after 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject  for  so  many  yeui 
We  allude  to  the  case  of  a  patent  for  spinning  by  mans 
of  rollers, which  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1738, bfMr. 
Charles  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  name  of  LewiiPiid. 
a  foreigner,  with  whom  Wyatt  had  ftmned  a  psitnerdqi. 
The  specification  of  Wyatt's  invention  has  recently  been 
brouj^ht  to  U^ht  and  published,  and  there  can  be  no  dooM 
that  it  contains  the  principle  of  Arkwright's  patott  to  an 
extent  which  deprives  him  of  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  JkrH  inventtHT  of  his  plan,  whDe  it  equally  deprives  <^  that 
honour  tiie  men  upon  whose  testimony  Arkwnght  lori  !» 
cause.  It  cannot,  however,  ,be  considered  impossible,  or  em 
improbable,  that  two  men  should  actually  invent  the  nw 
machine.  Wyatt's  contrivance  had  been  tried  in  Biiraing- 
ham  and  at  Northampton  in  174),  but  was  sofer  firom  being 
successful,  that  the  machinerywassoldin  1 743,  and  it  is  no 
known  what  became  of  it.  That  twenty  years  aft«*arn* 
Arkwright  should  have  had  more  than  a  traditionary  knov- 
ledge  of  Wyatt's  plan  is  not  very  likely.  In  the  'Case'  whiti 
he  drew  up  to  be  presented  to  Parliament  in  1792,  and 
which  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  three  yem 
before  the  trial  already  alluded  to,  he  makes  mention  oTtbe 
fact  in  these  words :— *  About  forty  or  fifty  years  ag^,  om 
Paul  and  others  of  London  invented  an  eopae  for  spioDin? 
of  cotton,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  such  invention ;  after 
wards  they  removed  to  Northampton  and  other  ^ko- 
IlieyspentBiany  years  and  much  money  in  the  nndertakn^ 
hut  without  success ;  and  many  fiimiltes  who  had  eiinxw 
with  them  were  reduced  to  w^y  and  dlstriss.' 
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Imng  eonstandy  inv&ded,  and  it  u  inoredible,  that,  if  he 
hod  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  particulera  of  Wyatt  't  pa- 
tent, he  should  have  thus  drawn  public  attention  to  it,  since 
he  must,  in  that  case,  have  known  that  the  production  of 
the  specification  would  at  once  have  deprived  nim  of  every 
ground  upon  which  he  attempted  to  establish  his  own  right's 
w  an  inventor. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  on  this  occasion  to  enter  at 
greater  loigth  into  Hum  matter,  whieh,  however,  it  was  im- 
posaible  to  pass  over  imnotioed,  ecauidnring  how  greatly  the 
•question  ta  ibrkwright's  inventive  talent  ha*  at  wiona 
times  been  controverted.  We  sluU  now  praoeed  in  our  ao- 
connt  of  this  extraordinary  man,  on  the  supposition  of  his 
having  been  in  reality  what  he  represented  himself  to  be, 
the  inventor  the  ingenious  macfauie  for  which  he  obtained 
his  patent. 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  after  some  person  qualified 
to  assist  him  in  making  the  movements  for  his  first  pro- 
moted nuicbine,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  oxce 
ibr  producing  perpetual  mation,  Arkwrignt  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  clockmaker,  named  Kay,  uien  residing  at 
WosTington,  whose  services  he  engaged  and  retained  Ibr 
four  or  flvevears,  flnt  at  Prstton  and  afterwards  at  Not- 
tingham. The  aeoonnt  which  Kay  himself  gave  of  ibis 
eonoexiixi  upon  the  trial  hi  17SS»  irtiere  he  was  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  waa,  that  it  brake  off  in  oanaequense  tii  hia 
having  been  npjustly  accused  of  felony. 

From  the  year  1 767,  it  appearti  that  Arkwright  gave  him- 
self up  completely  to  the  subject  e(  inventions  ibr  spanning 
cotton.  In  the  fbllowing  year,  ha  wont  to  Preston,  and  set 
about  constructing  his  first  maohiae,  which  was  put  up 
in  the  dwelling-houBe  attaohed  to  thv  free  grammar^chool 
of  that  town.  At  this  time  Arkwriglit's  poverty  was  such, 
that,  *  being  a  burgess  of  Preston,'  he  onild  not  appear  to 
vote  during  a  eonterted  dection,  till  the  party  with  whom  he 
Voted  gave  him  a  decent  suit  of  dothes.  Shrally  aftn-, 
•ppnfaensivsofmeetingwith  the  samekind  of  hostility  which 
had  a  shut  time  previously  been  shown  to  a  man  naouid 
HargroaT8g,who  also  had  invented  a  machine  for  »bri^ging 
labour  in  ootton-spinning,  Arkwright  left  Lanoaahiie  ami 
mnt  to  Nottingham.  Here  he  made  arrangements  with 
Ifessra.  Wrights,  bankers  in  that  town,  for  w)tainins  Uie 
necessary  supply  of  money ;  but  these  gentlemen,  after  a 
short  time,  declined  to  continue  thmr  advances,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Need,  a  stocking-manufacturer  of  that 
place,  as  a  gentleman  likely  to  enter  into  hia  plans.  Mr. 
Need  was  at  that  time  in  partnership  with  Mr,  Jededioh 
Strutt,  of  Derby,  the  ingenious  improver  and  patentee  of 
the  Btocking-franie,  whose  opinion  he  naturally  asked  upon 
the  occaaitm ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  strongly  cono- 
borative  of  Arkwright's  claim  to  be  the  original  inventor, 
that,  although  Mr.  Strutt  saw  and  at  onoa  aofcxunrledged  the 
great  meritof  the  inventkm,  he  pointed  out  various  defictencies 
which  the  inventor,  from  tiie  want  of  meehantoal  skill,  had 
been  unable,,  with  all  his  powers  of  contrivance,  to  supply. 
These  defecte  were  easily  remedied  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  in 
the  year  1769  Arkwriffht  obtained  tiis  first  patent  for  spin-  \ 
ning  with  rollers,  and  Messrs.  Need  and  Strutt  became  his 
partners  in  the  manufacturing  ooncams  which  k  was  pro> 
posed  to  carry  on  under  it. 

The  improvement  for  which  this  patent  was  obtained  con- 
sisted principally  in  the  use  of  two  pairs  of  rt^era,  the  first 
pair  slowly  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other  ;  while  the 
second  pair,  at  a  little  distance,  was  made  to  revolve  with 
greater  velocity.  The  lower  ndlw  of  each  pair  was  fluted 
longitudinally,  and  the  upper  one  was  covered  with  leather, 
by  which  means  the  two  would  have  a  suffiuent  hold  upon 
the  cotton  pused  between  th^i  The  cotton,  when  pawed 
throufi^  the  first  pair  .of  rollers,  faad  the  fonn  of  a  thick  but 
very  soft  cord,  and  was  no  farther  altered  in  its  texture 
than  recMving  a  slight  compression ;  but  it  is  evident  that, 
OS  the  seemd  pair  of  rollers  moved  with  twice,  thrice,  or  ten 
times  the  velocity  of  the  first,  the  cotton  must  be  drawn  out 
twice,  thrice,  or  ten  times  smaller  than  when  delivered  from 
the  first  rollers.  The  validity  of  this  patent  was  contested 
in  1772,  on  the  ground  of  Arkwright  not  having  been  the 
original  inventor  of  the  pnoess,  bti^  a  verdict  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  patent,  which  no  one  afterwards  attempted 
lo  disturb. 

The  irst  mill  meted  fat  t]MSning  cotton  by  this  method 
was  at  Nettinghun,  and  was  ww^ed  by  horse-power ;  but 
n  1771  another  mill  was  built  at  Cromlord,  in  the  parUh  of 
Vnrksworth,  in  De>b]rshire»  to  which  motion  was  given  by 


water ;  from  this  circumstance  the  machine  was  called  the  wa 
ter-frame,  and  the  thread  received  the  name  of  water-twisl. 

PreviouB  to  this  time  no  establishment  of  a  similar  na- 
ture had  existed,  none  at  least  to  which  the  same  system 
of  management  was  applicable;  and  it  strongly  marks  the 
judgment  and  mental  powers  of  Arkwright,  Uut  sdthough 
the  details  of  manufacturing  or  commercial  business  were 
altogether  new  to  him,  he  at  once  introduced  a  system  oi 
ftrtangement  into  his  works  which  has  since  been  univn- 
sally  adopted  by  others,  and  which,  in  all  its  main  features, 
has  remained  nnaltwed  to  the  present  tune. 

Tbo  great  inventkm,  which  hwi  been  very  sli^tly  de> 
Bcnbed  above,  was  followed  up  by  various  improvements 
and  combinations  of  machinery,  for  which  a  second  patent 
was  obtained  in  1775.  His  right  to  this  patent  was  dis- 
puted in  1781.  on  the  plea  that  some  of  tbo  contrivances 
which  it  comprehended  were  not  (ffiginal ;  and  his  monopoly 
waa  invaded  to  such  an  extent  other  cotton-spinners, 
that  to  maintain  it  he  was  obliged  to  bring  actions  against 
nine  different  parties.  The  first  of  these  actions  was  tried 
in  July,  1 781,  when  he  was  non-suited,  not  on  the  ground 
originally  taken  by  bis  opponents,  hut  because  it  was  held 
that  the  specification  or  description  of  the  uivention  which 
he  had  oiroUed,  did  not  comply  with  the  terms  upon  which 
the  patoit  was  granted,  vis.  that  it  should  oontam  such  a 
fhll  and  partieiUBr  aceonnt  of  the  inventiaa  as  would  en- 
able the  pnUic  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  after  the 
exuration  of  the  tenn  for  which  the  monopolv  was  granted. 

The  result  of  this  trial  occasioned  Arkwrignt  not  only  te 
abandm  the  other  eight  actions  which  remamed  to  be  tried, 
but  also,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  forego  the  rights  derived  Dram 
his  second  patent.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  drew 
up  and  published  a  pamphlet,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  and  which  he  called  his  *  Case,'  The  object 
of  this  pamphlet  was  to  impreiw  the  members  of  the  l^tslft- 
ture  with  the  propriety  of  interfering  for  his  protection. 

Having  in  the  beginnmg  of  1785  obtained  the  testim(Hiy 
of  severu  competent  persons  in  favour  of  the  sufficiency  of 
his  nteeiAeation,  Arkwright  then  commenced  a  new  action, 
which  was  tried  in  Febnury  of  that  year,  and  decided  in  his 
favour  thereby  reinstating  him  in  the  possession  of  his 
monopoly.  By  this  time,  however,  the  number  of  persons 
int«ested  in  destroying  that  monopoly  had  greatly  increased ; 
on  the  faith  of  the  former  verdict  large  capitals  had  been 
embarked  whi^  would  have  been  subjected  to  heavy  de- 
preciation if  the  patMit  could  have  been  sustained,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  a  very  few  months  an  action  was  brought  for 
the  cancelling  the  patent  by  a  writ  of  tdrt/aciaa,  nominally 
at  the  suit  cf  the  crown,  but  actually  prosecuted  by  the 
cotton-spinners  of  Lancashire,  who  would  have  been  liaUe 
to  penalties  for  continuii^  to  use  the  invention.  These 
parties  actually  formed  an  association  for  tbe  purpose  of 
trying  this  cause ;  and  engaged  scientific  gentlemen  to  dis- 
cover the  technical  defects  of  the  patent  and  to  amnge  the 
evidence  for  its  overthrow.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  the 
testimony  of  Kay  was  'adduc«i  to  show  tlu^  previously  to 
his  having  been  employed  in  1767  to  make  a  model  for  Juk- 
wnght,  he  had  been  similarly  engaged  by  another  persim 
who  was  likewise  Iffougbt  forward  to  corroborate  the  feet,  and 
upon  this  evidence  the  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  thereby  annulled  the  patent.  A  new  trial  was  applied 
for  in  the  following  term,  on  tbe  ground  that  Arkwright 
had  procured  evideoce  to  rebut  that  upon  which  the  verdict 
was  grounded,  but  the  motion  wss  refused  by  the  court 

The  opposition  here  described  waa  not  the  only  difficulfy 
which  Aikwrl^t  had  to  eneounter  fnnn  rival  manufac- 
turers. Although  the  yam  which  he  made  was  so  for 
superior  to  that  produced  by  the  old  mediodof  spinning  that 
it  could  be  used  fov  warp,  they  combined  to  discountenance 
its  use.  A  very  considerable  stock  lay  upon  his  hands  in 
consequence,  and  he  and  hia  partners  were  driven  to  under- 
take the  converaion  of  this  yam  into  manufactured  goods. 
They  first  used  it  with  perfect  success  in  making  stockings, 
and  soon  after  established  the  manufooture  of  cuicoes,  such 
as  they  are  made  at  the  present  day.  But  here  anotWr 
difficulty  assaUed  them.  Their  orders  for  this  description  of 
manufacture,  then  new  to  England,  were  exoeediiigly  great, 
but  could  not  be  complied  with,  on  account  of  tbe  demand 
Ml  the  part  of  the  officers  of  excise  of  a  duty  of  sixpence  per 
yard,  as  being  calicoes  similar  to  those  imported,  and  upon 
which  a  like  duty  was  levied,  while  other  Englishrinada 
cloths  were  snlyeet  to  only  half  that  rate^^t  was  not  untit 
appUcation.  for  relief  had  W^.^^  tf^^j^^^^fn^t^il^rtUa 
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obitacia  wu  Nmoved.  and  a  larga  aeonmulated  itock  of 
ththi  was  dupoaed  of.  On  thia  ooeaiion  an  act  of  parlia- 
miut  was  paued,  in  ajHte  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  tke 
Lanoasbire  manuftoturen,  declaring  tbat  '  Whereas  a  mw 
manufccture  of  itufb  nude  entiniv  of  cotton  spun  m  this 
kingdom  has  lately  beas  introduced,  and  some  doubts  ue 
•ntntainad  whether  it  is  Inrftd  to  use  it,  it  is  declued  to  be 
not  only  a  lavftd  bat  a  laudable  manuflioturat  is  thm- 
fan  ponnitted  to  be  used  on  paying  threepence  par  square 
yard  whan  printed,  painted,  or  stained  with  eolours.* 

five  years  expired  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
works  at  Cromfonl  before  any  profit  was  realised,  but  after 
that  time  wealth  continued  to  flow  in  abundantly  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  establishments  were  greatly  extended,  several 
new  ones  were  formed,  and,  in  many  cases,  Arkwright  took 
a  share  with  other  persons  in  the  erection  and  working  of 
cotton-mills.  This  tide  of  prosperity  continued  to  set  in 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  the  courts  in  regard 
to  his  patent  For  several  years,  the  market  prioM  of  ci^tim 
twist  wars  fixed  by  Arkwright,  all  other  ajMnners  oonfivm- 
ing  to  his  scale.  Th«  same  quBli^  of  this  artide  which  now 
sella  for  about  8«.  pw  pound,  aotd,  in  1790,  for  ten  times  that 
priee.  and  waa  «■  h^  u  li.  lit.  per  pmind  in  1 766 ;  and 
although  a  great  part  oftbisdifeenee  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
a  pfogrosiive  eoonomy  attained  in  the  praoesaes  of  manu- 
ikoture,  it  is  not  difmmlt  to  imagine  that  the  lai^er  prioe 
must  have  been  aioeedin^y  i«ofltable  to  the  spinner. 

Mr.  Arkwright  was  appointed  higb-sbariff  ot  the  county 
of  Derby  in  1786,  and  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  king  on  his  esc^iing  the 
attempt  at  assassination  by  Mai^aret  Nicholson,  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing 
inconvenience  which  be  experienoad  from  a  severe  uthma, 
with  wUch  be  had  been  occasionally  afflicted  from  early  life. 
Sir  Richard  oontinued  to  give  the  most  unremitting  attention 
to  business,  and  superintended  the  daily  operations  of  his 
large  establishments,  adding  from  time  to  time  such  im]»ove- 
ments  to  the  maebinwy  as  were  suggested  by  experienoe 
and  observation.  He  sunk  at  length  under  a  oonplication 
of  diswders,  accelerated  ff  not  produced  by  his  sedentary 
habits,  and  died  in  his  house  at  Cromford,  m  the  3d  oif 
August,  179fi.  in  the  sixtieth  veer  of  his  age,  leaving  behind 
him  a  ftniune  estimated  at  little  short  tt  half  a  million 
steriing^- 

Considering  the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the 
deficiency  of  his  early  education  and  the  unhvourable 
tendency  of  his  early  employment,  Arkwright  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  very  extraordinaiy  man.  Even 
without  claiming  for  him  the  honour  of  having  been  an 
wigtnal  inventor, — an  honour  which,  upon  the  best  consi- 
deration we  can  g'^'t  to  the  conflicting  evidence  brought 
forward, we  ari  stiltMnuned  to  award  hiDi,-^e  may  certainly 
ascribe  to  him  the  MKession  (tf  a  dear  and  oomprehenuve 
mind,  as  well  as  tm  most  unerring  judnnent  His  plans 
were  all  laid  irith  skill,  and  pursum  wiut  energy ;  be  dis- 
played the  most  unwearied  perseverance  hi  pwsuit  of  his 
object  under  difficulties  whien  would  have  borne  down  most 
men ;  and  he  forms  one  among  the  bright  instances  afforded 
by  the  annals  of  this  country,  that  talent,  when  thus  allied 
with  patient  energy  and  persevering  industry,  will  not  fiiil 
to  ensure  ultimate  success  to  its  possessor.  {lAbrary  of  En- 
tertaining Knowledge ;  Baines's  History  qf  the  County  of 
Laneatter;  Godson's  Treatite  on  the  Lata  ofPatente.) 

ARLES  (Arelate,  Caear;  'ApA&riu,  Strabo),  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bouches  dn  Rh6ne,  493  miles 
8.  by  E.  from  Pans,  throng  Lyon,  Avignon,  and  Tarascon ; 
or,  about  440  by  Mende,  Ntmea,  Beauoaire,  and  Tarascon, 
eroasing  the  RhOne  between  the  two  latt-mentioned  towns. 
It  is  75  miles  a  eircuitmis  route  through  Aix  and  Tara- 
scon, from  HarsraUe,  the  capital  the  department,  but 
considerably  nearer  by  Ae  road  through  Jonquierea  and  the 
marshes  near  the  coast.  43°  40*  N.  lat,  4°  3S'  E.  hmg.  fhm 
Oreenwich.  * 

The  city  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhdne,  just  at  the  point 
where  the  river,  dividing  into  two  channels,  encloses  the 
msrsby  island  of  La  Gamargue,  or  Carmague.  It  is  in  a 
district  abounding  in  marshes  and  pools,  wnieh  surround  it 
on  almost  every  side,  and  produce  vapours  which  are  carried 
to  the  city  bv  the  winds.  But  for  this  circumstance,  it  would 
be  one  of  ine  moat  delightful  situations  in  France;  the 
country  around,  with  its  verdant  meadows,  presents  some 

*  flo  Id  tlie  Hnp  of  Fronce  publUM  bv  th*  Socletr  tot  tha  DUAubn  ol 
Vnhl  KiivttMn.  By  Bnw^i  Hap  (ftrim,  ltU)>  U  !■  V  ir  £.  of  Pftria, 
t  ^uiTslcDt  to  4°  3S'  E.  of  Oranwiah 


agreeable  scenes;  and  tha  aUeyt  of  imlbaxytEMB  iwle 

I^asant  promenades. 

The  town  itself  is  but  ill  built,  with  narrow,  enokai 
streets,  and  old  houses.  A  bridge  of  boats  unitan  it  wiA 
the  siUrarb  of  Tinni|uataillfl^  on  the  opposite  faank  of  Aa 
RhOne,  uid  serves  alio  as  a  ^aoe  <n  resort  who&  As 
inbabitante  wish  to  eiqof  a  cooling  breeze.  Thm  is  a 
Qothio  cathedral,  built,  it  is  said,  partly  by  St.  Virgilins, 
anhbiahop  of  Aries,  ajj.  626,  and  {wrtly  by  CaxdiiMl  Alb- 
man,  one  of  his  sneoaaswa.  in  the  IdthcMututy.  Tbeportal 
is  distinguished  by  sciUptuie  of  a  grotesque  and  soDiewhat 
indelicate  character.  Tiw  most  striking  modem  edifice  ii 
the  town<hall.  which  was  built  in  1673,  after  tbe  design  of 
the  architect  Mansard.  It  is  of  whits  stone ;  and  its  t«o 
facades  (for  it  stands  between  two  placea,  or  squafe*)  dis- 
play three  orden  of  architecture  intermingled.  Than  an 
sereral  antiquities  in  tL  • 

The  situation  of  Aries  on  the  hanks  of  the  RhAne  girss 
it  considerable  advantages  for  trade.  There  is  also  a  navi- 
gable canal,  which  runs  through  the  maishy  district  on  tW 
Mft  bank  of  the  eastern  or  main  channel  of  me  Rh6nB,  tarn 
Aries  to  the  Port  de  Boue.  on  the  Me^temnean,  at  As 
entnnee  of  dw  Etang  de  Bern,  or.  aeeording  to  the  Socib^ 
m«>,  to  Fas.  which  is  between  Aries  and  the  Port  de  Boac 
Thn  oanal,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  runs  neez^ 
parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  branch  of  the  Rfafine,  and 
not  for  from  it  The  com,  wine,  fhtits,  manna,  and  oa,M 
the  surrounding  country,  find  sale  at  Aries ;  and  aercnst 
manufoeturea  are  carried  on,  as  of  glass  bottles,  ao^>,  siU;, 
tobacco,  and  brandy.  The  sausages  o(  this  plaee  are  in  hi^ 
repute.  The  population  is  about  20,000.  Time  are  a  school 
of  navigation,  a  h^[h  achool.  a  museum  of  antiquitiaa,  and 
a  public  library.  Bafota  the  rondiition  there  ware  ma^ 
religious  houses. 

Aries  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  oontaimu 
thiriy-three  communes,  and  about  70.000  inhabitanta.  U 
was  formeriy  the  seat  of  an  aichbiibop,  who  had  fat  im 
Bufii^ans  the  bishops  of  Hanrille,  Toulon,  Orange,  ani 
St.  Paul-tnit-Ghfitaamt— the  ramaina  vS  a  much  gnattr 
nnmb«  of  bishope  who  onos  aoknowled^  him  aa  tkiir 
metropolitan.  At  present,  the  arsbhiahoprio  is  onitad  wiA 
that  Aix. 

The  daims  of  Aries  to  Mtice  lest  mauly  upon  rts  formv 
greatness  and  its  numerous  existing  antiquities.  It  is  fim 
mentioned  by  Cttsar  (de  Belh  Cimli,  lib.  i.  36.  IL  5),  wbo 
built  bare  twelve  ships  of  war,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Mss- 
silia  (Marseille).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  place  of  no  small 
trade  in  his  time.  Pomponius  Mela,  a  writer  aomewbat 
later  than  Strabo,  describes  it  as  <me  of  the  richest  eitiea  of 
the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Other  authotB  make  it 
a  Roman  colony ;  and  it  was  probaU;r  from  the  circum- 
stance ot  some  of  the  colomsts  bdonging  to  the  sixth  le- 
gion, that  U  got  the  name  of  Jr^at«  Sextanonm.  The 
name  is  vaxieualr  written.  Arelate  is  most  common,  but 
we  find  also  Aides,  especially  in  the  poeU.  Arelatas  (  A^- 
Urat,  Stmbo),  and  ^latum  {'Aftk&revt  PttdemyX  «Bd 
in  later  times,  Anlatus.  The  city  appears  to  have  sof- 
fored  eonsidwably  from  the  AUemanni  during  tha  decline 
of  the  Roman  empbw,  but  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fourtb 
century  it  rose  to  greatness  and  distinction  under  the 
patronage  of  Constentine  the  Oreat  This  prince  appears  to 
have  buot  that  part  of  Arelate  which  lay  beyond  the  Rhone, 
and  which  forms  inUiepresentdaytbesttburbofTriniiMtaiUe. 
in  the  Island  of  La  Camargue.  He  gave  to  Aries  the  name 
of  Constantina,  which  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  time  «f 
Honorius  (a  century  1^),  who  tran^nd  to  it  the  seat  of 
the  preetorian  prefoctof  GalUe,  which  had  previously  beeu 
fixed  at  l^ves. 

The  dignity  of  AjAm  suxvivad  Ae  nil  of  the  western  em- 
piro.  It  was  the  re^denee  of  a  king  of  Ae  ViHgothe,  and 
of  a  prefoct  under  Theodorio,  king  of  the  QMra^tbs,  who 
aftonraids  got  posseuion  of  it  Under  the  ki^  nt  Ae 
Franks  of  the  Merovingian  fomily,  who  became  maalan  of 
Aries  after  the  Ostrogoths,  the  oi^  declined.  In  the  eon- 
ftised  period  which  succeeded  tbe  deeth  of  Charlemagne, 
we  find  it  giving  name  to  a  kingdom,  sometimee  called  the 
kingdom  of  Aries,  sometimes  of  Burgundy ;  the  duration  and 
extent  of  which  ara  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  Arlei 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  emperors  of  Germany, 
and,  by  the  permission  of  FVedsic  II.,  became,  in  1S12,  a 
republic,  governed  by  a  chief  entitled  the  Podeetat,  eleetod 
by  the  people.  It  had  also  a  chief^dge,  Ae|>%Kt«r,  ap- 
pointed by  Ae  Pod««/qt,  and  twoGgeii^^^^Ji^taA  h?  Aa 
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ArdiMbop  to  take  ohu-ge  of  pofiee.  In  a  word,  it  ap- 
pears  to  have  become  a  municipal  corporation ;  and  nnder 
ihis  constitution  flonriihod  to  sueh  a  degree  that  its  alli- 
ance was  lought  by  Genoa  and  other  commercial  towni. 
Ita  independenoe  was  indeed  ovetthrown,  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  oentn^,  by  Charlea  I.,  Count  of  Anjon  0>rother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  Frmnoe,  or  St.  Loals),  who  was  recognized 
u  Lord  of  Aries,  in  feudal  snbjectton  to  (be  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. Above  a  century  after,  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
appointed  the  danphin,  afterwards  Charles  VI.  of  Prance, 
his  vicar  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  and  as  the  emperors 
cjuietly  withdrew  from  al.  lapremacy  over  it,  the  city,  •wiib 
ita  territory,  came  finally  under  the  kings  of  France. 

The  antiquities  of  Aries  are  numerous  and  important ; 
but  the  doubtful  nature  of  some  of  the  buildings,  to  which 
difiinent  names  have  been  given,  makes  them  apparently 
more  numerous  than  they  are,  and  oooasions  some  aiflkulty 
in  the  deaeription.  There'  are  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct ; 
of  two  temples,  one  supposed  to  be  of  Diana;  of  a 
triumphal  arch;  of  a  theatre,  three  oolumns  of  which 
make  up  what  is  called  Tour  d»  Sotand;  of  a  building, 
which  is  variously  supposed  to  luve  been  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  a  palace  of  Constantino  (called  La  TrouiUe),  and 
the  eapitol  or  seat  of  the  municipal  legislature ;  of  baths, 
the  stoves  and  galleries  of  which  were  duoovered  in  digging 
for  the  fiwndation  of  the  town-house  and  of  the  pedestal  of 
the  obelisk ;  and  of  urns,  lacrymatoria  (toar^bottlee*),  pater», 
lamps,  and  other  utensils  which  have  been  obtained  fltHD 
the  tombs.  Three  remains  deserve  a  more  extended  notiee : 
the  obelisk,  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  antient  cemetery, 
called  the  Campus  Elysins  (Elysiaa  Field),  or,  by  o<HTUption, 
Bliscamp. 


ObetUktrfArlM. 

The  obelisk  decorates  one  of  the  squares  next  to  the 
town-hall.  The  time  when  it  was  brought  to  Aries  and  the 
other  circumstances  attending  its  transport  are  unknown. 
It  is  of  granite  similar  to  that  of  the  obelisks  which  were 
carried  from  Egypt  to  Rome,  but  is  without  any  hierop;ly- 
phics.  It  appears  never  to  have  been  set  up  in  antient 
times,  but  to  have  lain  where  it  was  placed  on  being  landed. 
For  many  ages,  it  was  buried  in  tne  earth  in  the  garden 
of  a  private  individual;  but  wan  discovered  in  1389,  and 
in  1675,  under  the  direction  of  the  town-council,  was  brought 
from  ite  concealment,  and  raised  on  a  pedestal.   It  wa^ 

*  So  oiled  OB  Kwunt  of  thrit  ■upfo—d  w ;  ewUend  \tj  oQim  to  twro 


originally  of  one  piece,  but  when  dug  out,  was  found  to  br 
brwen  at  the  point;  the  broken  part  was  discovered  In 
another  place.  Its  dimensions  are  about  fifty-five  English 
fset  high,  and  the  base  is  abont  seven  feet  and  a  half  square. 
It  rests  on  four  lions  awcAoRf  at  the  four  comers:  the 
lions  lie  on  the  pedestal,  whioh  is  above  twenty-one  feet 
high,  and  has  on  iu  four  sides  Latin  Inscriptions,  oonteining 
the  most  ftalsome  panegyrics  on  Louis  XIV.,  to  whose  honou 
the  obelisk  was  erected.  The  summit  was  crowned  with  s 
gtobe  covered  with  Jbun-de-Ut,  and  surmounted  by  the  sun, 
Uie  ensign  of  £«  OnmdMomarqiie.  Whether  these  emblems 
of  royalty  have  snrrived  the  fervours  of  the  revolution,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  aseeitain ;  bat  the  obelisk  itself,  which 
is  the  only  antient  part  of  the  monument,  maintains  its  place. 

Of  the  amphitheatre,  the  eirenit  is  yet  entire ;  and  the 
remains,  although  Uoeked  np  with  houses,  are  sufficient 
to  convey  an  iwa  of  the  former  grandeur  of  the  edifice. 
It  eensistod  of  three  stages,  the  lower  of  which,  owing 
to  the  uneven  surface  the  site,  was  for  the  most 
part  under  gronnd,  ncept  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
where  sevend  arches  appear  above  ground.  The  inequality 
of  the  site,  by  thus  concealing  or  burying  the  greater  part 
of  the  first  Stan,  macte  it  neeessary  to  place  me  prindptl 
entrances  on  the  seeond,  which  contains  sixty  arohas  (in 
eluding  the  four  pcineipel  entries),  the  number  whioh  is 
also  in  the  third  stage.  The  parapet  whiidi  surmounted  the 
third  stage  has  disaimMied,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  oi 
what  kind  it  was.  The  arehitecCure  is  of  the  Compoeite 
order.  The  rows  of  seato  whidi  sturrounded  the  arena  [see 
Amphithiatbk]  have  almost  entindy  disappeared,  and  the 
space  whioh  they  once  occupied,  as  mil  as  the  arena  itself, 
is  filled  with  eartti  to  the  level  of  tiie  seeond  stage,  and  oo- 
vered  with  houaas.  lliree  towers  have  been  tniilt  during 
subsequent  wars.  The  obbo  open  arches  of  the  outer  waU 
have  also  been  built  op,  and  the  exterior  de&oed  and  hid- 
den by  houses  eraeted  against  it.  This  amphitheatre  is 
buiU  of  stone,  inferior  in  hardness  and  whiteness  to  that  of 
the  amphitheatre  at  Nimea:  it  is  less  perfect  than  that 
edifice,  but  was  e^aUa  of  briding  about  Ave  thousand 
mon  spaetatora. 

The  principal  dimensinu  are  thus  given  in  Quia'  Detaip- 
UmdmAr^tmdetAmphUJiUtndArie*.  1666:—* 

EB«Uih  bat. 

Circumference  of  the  oval   .    .    .    .    1269  or  1245 

Longer  diameter,  N.  to  B  464 

BhortOT     do.      B.toW  341  or  338 

Longer  do.  of  the  arena  ...  249  cr  346 
Shorter     do.  do.         ...     126  or  124 

Breadth  from  the  outer  wall  to  the  parapet 

of  the  arena,  across  thebenches  .    .     110  or  109 
Number  of  persons  whom  the  amphitheatre  would  eon- 
tein,  above  23,000. 

He  measurement  of  the  circumference  given  in  La  Orand 
Dictiormaire  de  Martini^re  rather  exceeds  the  above :  and 
he  gives  the  height  of  the  arches  in  the  exterior  wall  as 
above  twentv-one  EngUsh  feet,  the  width  as  eighteen  or 
nineteen.  He  adds  that  the  walls  are  above  two  toises  or 
about  thirteen  English  feet  thick,  formed  of  massy  blocks  of 
stone  without  lime  or  cement  to  unite  them;  and  that  the 
amphitheatre  would  conveniently  hold  30,000  nersons. 

Excavations  have  been  made  in  the  amphitoeatre  within 
a  few  years,  and  many  antiquities  discovered. 

He  cemetery  of  Campus  Elysins  is  on  a  pleasant  hill  out 
of  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two  parte.  In  the  first  of 
these,  called  Moulaire  (from  which  is  vbeautiftil  prospect) 
the  antient  monumental  stones  have  mostly  been  carried 
away  to  present  to  dilTerent  individuals,  or  broken  up  to  be 
used  as  tniilding  materials :  but  the  second  part,  which  is 
still  called  Elitcamp,  conteins  several  tombs,  those  of  the 
Pagans  being  distinguished  by  the  letters  D  M  iDiit  Mani- 
bug),  and  those  of  tiie  Christians  by  a  oross.  The  same 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  removal  of  nearly  all  the  tombs 
oftheotherpartihavemateriaUydiminishedthoBeinEliBcamp. 

An  antient  statue,  which  is  called  by  Martinidre  and 
others  a  statue  of  Venus,  but  which  an  old  writer,  Francois 
de  Rebatu,  Dean  of  the  See  of  Aries  (in  a  tract  bearing  date 
1699),  and  the  writer  in  the  BncyclopSdie  Mithodique, 
describe  as  a  statue  of  Diana,  was  dug  up  in  1651.  It  was 
found  in  digging  a  well,  in  several  pieces ;  and  has  been 

*  Tliete  ilimruiioDi  an  to  be  cooiidcred  u  ■pprosima.tioDi  rather  than  aa 
rlftdly  exact:  Ibr  ttae  two  oolnmni,  though  both  lak<ii  Ttoca  thaiame  aalhttt, 
«M  ItdBf  wdnoad  fi<Mi  tha  Prarengal  ntauuni,  oaata  and  pan*  (.ttweaa**!* 
Bua,andtba  paa  =  9t)i>*  Freach,.  auJ  ttw  otiur  from  Fnach  lMjM,baWMd 
loebM.  do  not  ngTci>. 
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much  adnured.  It  was  xeattned  and  tmnaSsmd  in  1684  to 
the  nlleiy  at  V«aaflleB»  and  nibHoiaent^  to  the  gallery  of 

the  Louvre. 

It  ia  auppoaed  that  the  eountiy  round  Ariee  vaa  hy  no 
means  lo  marshy  in  die  tine  of  Romans ;  the  obstaobs 
vhich  prevent  the  waters  ftm  flowing  into  the  sea  or  into 
the  channel  of  ibm  RhAne  having  arisen  since. 

Hie  people  of  Aries  are  considered  to  have  retained  more 
than  those  of  most  other  towns  of  the  manners  of  antient 
limes.  One  instance  of  their  adherence  is  far  from  credit- 
able :  bullfights  were  kept  up  here  till  a  comparatively  late 
poriod.  Horse  and  foot  races  are  still  practised.  The  beau^, 
graoe,  and  gentility  of  the  women  are  much  praised. 

Aries  was  the  native  place  of  the  Emperor  Constaiitine  II. 
son  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  of  Mcnuid  and  Patrat,  dra- 
matists ;  and  of  Saverien,  a  mathematician  and  biographer 
of  some  merit.  (Le  Grand  DieUomumv  de  Martinidre; 
Giographie  de  la  Fiance ;  Enq/ctopidie  Methodigue ;  8u:.) 

ARIiON  (the  Roman  Orolannum),  a  small  town  in  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  belonging  to  the  King  of  the  Ne- 
tberiands,  in  4S°  4S'  N.  lat.  and  i°  AT  E.  long.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  near  the  sources  of  die  Semoy,  a  branch  the 
Maaa,  fourtsen  miles  of  the  town  of  Luxembourg, 

and  between  that  and  the  town  of  Neufehateau.  Its  popu- 
lation  is  about  S,600.  It  has  some  iron  works  and  fur- 
naces, a  considerable  com  trade,  and  linen  and  woollen 
manufaetures.  Arlon  was  once  a  town  oS  considerable  im- 
p<»-tance ;  it  was  fortified,  and  was  taken  and  re-taken  by 
the  French  and  the  Spaniards  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  hy  a  Are  in  1785.  Arlon  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  two  learned  brothcn  Busleyden, 
one  of  wlu)m  became  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Toledo 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V. ;  the  other  was  the  founder  of 
the  College  of  the  three  languages  at  Louvain. 

ARMA'DA.  This  term,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  amatot  *  armed.*  and  consequently  comes  tcvm  the 
same  root  as  the  French  armte  ami  our  orwqr,  is  used  in 
Spain  to  denote  oxduaivelv  a  naval  armed  force,  cv  fleet 
of  war.  Floia  is  used  in  the  same  tongua^  for  a  fleet  of 
merchant-men.  Armado,  which  occurs  m  Shakqpeare's 
King  John,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  Sandys's  Tnwelt,  p.  51,  &c.  is  a 
corrupted  term ;  so  Fairiax,  in  the  translation  of  Tamo,  L  79. 

'  Spread  wu  tlia  hags  onuiAiride  nad  broad.' 

Ben  Jonson,  however,  writes  it  oorrectly.  Armada. 

Nues,  in  his  Glonary^  thinks  that  this  word  was  not 
known  in  England  before  the  Spanish  projected  invasion  in 
1588 ;  and  it  is  now  rarely  used  but  in  speaking  of  that 
particular  fleet  the  fitting  out  and  destnution  of  which 
RHm  the  stdbjeot  of  the  next  artide. 

ARMADA,  SPANISH.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
IS88,  the  preparations  of  Philip  II.  for  ihe  invasion  of 
Eiuland,  which  had  so  long  ke^  Eun^  in  amazement 
and  suspense,  were  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and  the  Spa- 
niards, in  the  confidence  of  success,  previous  to  its  sailing 
gave  their  fleet  the  name  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  It  con- 
sisted, at  this  time,  of  130  vessels:  65of  these  were  galleons 
and  lai^  ships;  25  were  pink-built  ships;  19  tenders; 
13  small  frigates;  4  were  galeassea;  and  4  galleys.  The 
soldiers  on  hoard  amounted  to  19,295,  the  marmers  to  8050; 
of  these,  3330  soldiers  and  1 293  mariners  had  been  supplied 
by  Portugal :  besides  whicn,  tiie  rowers  in  the  galeasses 
amounted  to  1200,  and  in  the  galleys  to  888.  There  were 
also  on  board  2431  pieces  of  artillery,  and  4575  quintals  of 
powdw:  347  ofthe{>ieces  of  artillery  had  likewise  beensup- 

SUed  hy  Portugal.  Two  thousand  volunteers  of  the  most 
is^ignished  nmilies  in  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  already  mentioned,  are  stated  to  have  accompanied 
the  expedition. 

Philip's  preparations,  in  the  Nrtherlands,  of  a  fhrther  fivce, 
were  not  less  advanced  than  those  of  Spain.  Besides  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000  foot  and  4U00  horse,  which  the 
Duke  of  Parma  bad  assembled  in  the  ne^hbourbood  of 
Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  that  active  general  had  provided  a 
number  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  fit  for  transporting  tKrth  horse 
and  foot,  and  had  brought  sailors  to  navigate  them  from  the 
towns  in  the  Baltic.  Most  of  these  vessels  had  been  b'^lt 
at  Antwerp ;  and,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  Ax>m  intercepting 
them  stiould  they  pass  by  sea,  they  were  sent  along  the 
Scheldt  to  Ghent,  thence  by  the  canal  to  Bruges,  and  so  to 
Nieuport  by  a  new  canal  dug  for  the  particular  occasion. 
ThU  laboiious  undertakins,  in  which  seversl  thousand 
inikmen  had  been  employed,  w^  already  finished*  and  the 


duke  now  only  waited  ibr  the  arrival  of  the  Spanieh  fleet; 
hopiug  that,  as  soon  as  it  should  approach,  the  Dutcli  ud 
Engliu  diips,  which  cruised  upcm  the  coast,  would  retin 
into  their  harbours. 

The  details  of  the  tegular  force  whic^  the  Engliih  asHo. 
bled  to  oppose  die  Anaada,  both  bjr  sea  md  land,  are  » 
nutely  given  in  a  masnscript  now  m  the  BritiBh  Hnaeu 
{M8.  Bag.  18  C.  xxi.),  formerlv  belumng  to  the  Rogil  U. 
braiy.  At  the  time  when  Queen  £lizabeth  be^  ler 
preparations,  her  fleet  did  not  amount  to  more  than  th&tr 
ships,noneof  tbem  near  equal  in  size  to  those  of  the  (nemf. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  different  descriptions  of  yesieh, 
large  and  small,  which  formed  her  navy,  amounted  to  I8i 
ships,  manned  by  17,472  sailors.  The  military  force  cob- 
sis  ted  of  two  armies,  one  for  immediately  opposinp  tlx 
enemy,  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  the  other  iox  the  defaxe 
of  the  queen's  perscoi.  commanded  by  Lord  Hunsdon.  The 
array  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  queen's  penoo 
amountea  to  46,362,  besides  the  band  of  peunoners,  with 
36  pieces  of  ordnance.  Lord  Leicester's  army  amoiuitedti 
18,449 ;  the  ti^  of  both  armies  to  63,5 1 1,  bendes  20«  fai 
who  were  expected  from  the  Low  Countries.  Hie  fines  of 
the  Presidentship  of  the  North  remained  statioDary,  in  cue 
anything  should  be  attempted  on  the  side  of  Scothad;  n 
were  also  the  forces  of  the  Presiduitship  of  Wales. 

The  Armada  was  to  have  left  Lisbon  in  the  bc»inmi^[  cl 
May,  but  the  Marquess  de  Santa  Cruz,  who  bad  been  xf- 
pointed  admiral,  at  the  moment  fixed  for  the  d^nitme  «» 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  bv 
a  singular  fatality,  the  Duke  de  Paliano,  the  vtce-adminl, 
died  likewise  at  the  same  time.  Santa  Cruz  was  reckoned 
the  first  naval  ofScer  in  Spain ;  and  Philip  found  it  ex- 
tremely diflicult  to  supply  his  place :  he  at  last  filled  it  vilh 
the  Duke  do  Medina  Sidonia.  a  nobleman  of  hi^h  reputatian, 
but  entirely  unacquainted  with  maritime  affairs.  Hutina 
de  Renldo,  however,  a  seaman  of  great  experience,  m 
made  vioe-admiral. 

In  tiiese  arrangementa  so  much  time  was  lost,  d»l  tbr 
fleet  could  not  leave  lisbm  till  the  S9th  of  May.  Ulnd 
not  advanced  for  in  its  voyage  to  Corunna,  at  which  pbee  it 
was  to  receive  some  troops  and  stores,  when  it  was  overtaken 
by  a  violent  storm  and  dispersed.  All  the  shi[n,  hiwm, 
reached  Corunna,  La  Coruna  (the  Groyne,  as  it  is  caBed  W 
our  historians  and  sailor?),  though  considerably  damaged, 
except  four.  They  were  repaired  with  the  utmost  dili^ra*. 
the  king  sending  messengers  every  day  to  hastoi  their  de- 
parture ;  yet  several  weeks  passed  bmnre  tfaey  were  in  a 
condition  to  resume  the  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  a  report  was  brought  to  En^^and  tint 
the  Armada  had  suffered  so  much  by  the  storm  as  to  be 
unfit  for  proceeding  in  the  intended  enterprise ;  and  u  <^ 
attested  did  the  intelligence  appear,  that,  at  the  qaeen'i  dr 
sire.  Secretary  Walsingham  wrote  to  the  English  admit^ 
requiring  him  to  lay  up  fyox  of  his  largest  ^ips  and  to  da- 
charge  the  seamen.  Lord  Howard  wns  faapp^lsM  enda* 
lous  on  this  oocasicm  than  either  Elizabeth  or  Wabii^bnt 
Emd  desired  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain  these  tbipi 
in  tho  service,  even  though  it  should  be  at  his  own  expend 
till  more  certain  information  were  rccei\'ed.  Id  order  lo 
procure  it,  he  set  sail  with  a  brisk  north  vrind  for  Conmiu. 
intending,  in  case  he  should  find  the  Armada  so  moeh  dii- 
abled  as  bad  been  reported,  to  complete  its  destrudioD.  Oe 
the  coast  of  Spain  he  received  intelligence  of  the  truth :  al 
the  same  time,  the  wind  having  changed  from  north  li 
south,  he  began  to  dread  that  the  Spaniards  have 
sailed  for  England,  and  therefbre  returned  without  ddaj  U 
his  former  station  at  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  Lord  Howard  was  informed  thit 
the  Armada  was  in  sight.  He  immediately  wei^wd  sndM< 
and  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  stUl  uncertain  of  dwconne 
which  the  enemy  intended  to  pursue.  On  the  next  day  h* 
perceived  them  ste^ng  direcUy  towards  him,  drawn  nfU 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  which  extended  seven  miles  sod 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  Plymouth  was  at  first  sUf^xisn 
to  be  the  place  of  destination ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  thai 
the  Duke  de  Medina  adhered  to  the  execution  of  the  plan 
which  hiul  been  laid  down  for  him  by  the  court  of  MsiW 
This  was.  to  steer  quite  through  the  Channel  Ull  he  shouK 
reach  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and,  after  raising  the  blockaik 
of  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk  by  the  Bd^ 
and  Dutch  ship,  to  escort  the  Duke  of  Parma's  array  Jo 
England,  as  well  as  land  the  forces  which  were  <m  bowd  W 
ownfleet.  Lord  Howard,  instead  of  coro^ to  dosr  w 
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BDMuiU  fight,  oontenled  faimBelf  with  harassing  the  Spa- 
Qiaros  on  uxeir  voyage,  and  with  watching  attentively  all 
the  advantagea  which  might  be  derived  {torn,  atorma.  cross- 
winds,  and  other  accidents.    It  was  not  long  hedtre  he 
diacemod  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the  vice- 
admiral  Recaldo.   This  be  did  in  person ;  and  on  that  oc- 
easioa  displayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ship, 
and  in  loading  and  firing  his  guns,  ai  greatW  iUarmed  the 
Spaaianb  fbr  the  fate  of  their  Tuwadmiral.  From  that  time 
they  kept  cloeer  to  each  other ;  notwithstanding  which,  the 
Engliah  on  tho  same  day  attacked  one  of  the  la^^t  ga- 
leaues.   Other  Spanish  ships  came  up  in  time  to  her  rebef, 
but  in  their  hurry,  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  ran  foul  of 
another  ship,  and  lost  one  of  her  masts.   In  consequence 
of  this  misfortune  she  fell  behind,  and  was  taken  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake ;  who,  on  the  same  day,  took  another 
capital  ship,  which  had  been  accidentally  set  on  Are.  Se- 
veral oOier  rencontres  happened,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Eng- 
lish proved  victorious.    Tlieir  ships  were  lighter,  and  their 
sailors  more  dexterous,  tiian  those  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Spanish  guns  were  planted  too  high,  while  every  shot  from 
ma  Sng^sh  proved  effectual.    The  Spaniards,  however, 
still  emtinued  to  advance  till  the^  came  opposite  to  Calajg, 
vhere  the  Duke  de  Medina,  havmg  ordma  them  to  cast 
anchor,  sent  infbrmation  to  tho  Duke  of  Parma  of  his  arrival, 
and  entreated  him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  forces. 
But  the  duke,  though  he  embarked  a  few  of  his  troops,  in- 
formed Medina  that  the  vessels  which  he  had  prepared 
were  proper  only  for  transporting  the  troop,  but  were  utterly 
unfit  for  fighting ;  and  for  this  reason,  till  the  Armada  was 
brouebt  nearer,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the  Dutch  ships 
which  had  blocked  up  the  harbours  of  Nieuport  and  Dun- 
kirk, he  could  not  stir  from  his  then  station  (at  Bruges) 
without  exposing  bis  army  to  certain  ruin.   In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  Armada  was  ordered  to  advance ;  and 
it  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Dunkirk^  between  the  English 
fleet  on  one  hand  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sud- 
den calm  ^ut  a  stop  to  its  motions.  In  this  sitaation  the 
fleets  remained  far  a  whole  day.   About  the  middle  of  the 
night  of  August  the  7th  a  breeze  sprun?  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  had  recoiuw  to  an  expedient  which  had  been 
planned  the  day  before.   Having  filled  eight  ships  with 
pitch,  sulphur,  and  other  combustible  materials,  he  set  fire 
to  them,  and  sent  them  before  the  wind  against  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Spanish  fleet.   The  Spaniards  beheld  these 
ships  in  flames  approaching  them  with  great  dismay :  the 
darkness  of  the  night  increased  their  terror,  and  the  panic 
flew  entirely  through  the  fleet.   The  crews  of  the  diflerent 
vessels,  anxious  only  for  their  own  preservation,  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  escape  from  immediate  danger.  Some 
wejghM  their  anchors,  whilst  others  cut  their  cables,  and 
su^red  their  ships  to  drive  before  the  wind.   In  this  con- 
Auion  many  of  the  ships  ran  fi>ul  of  one  another,  and 
several  of  u»m  recetved  anoh  damage  as  to  he  rendered 
unfit  fot  fliture  use. 

When  daylight  retomed,  tati  Howard  had  the  satisftc- 
tion  to  perceive  diat  his  stratagem  had  produced  the  desired 
eflbcL  The  enemy  were  still  in  extreme  disorder,  and  their 
ships  widely  aepoiated  and  dispersed.  His  fleet  having  re- 
ceived a  great  augmentation  by  the  ships  fitted  out  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  by  those  of  I.ord  Seymour, 
who  had  left  Justin  de  Nassau  as  alone  sufficient  to  guard 
the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  being  bravely  seconded  by  Sir 
Francis  I>rake  and  all  the  other  officers,  he  hastened  to 
improve  the  advantage  which  was  now  presented  to  him, 
and  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters  at  the  same 
time  with  the  utmost  impetuosity  and  ardour.  The  engage- 
ment began  at  four  in  the  monmg  of  August  the  8th,  and 
lasted  till  six  at  night  The  Spaniards  in  every  renomtre 
disi^ed  the  most  intrepid  braverjr ;  but,  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  did  little  execution  against  the  English, 
while  many  of  their  own  shipi  were  greatly  damaged,  and 
ten  of  the  latest  were  eitlm  mn  aground,  sunk,  or  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

The  principal  goleass,  commanded  by  Monrada,  hanng 
Manriquez,  the  inspector-^neral,  on  board,  with  300 
galley-slaves  and  400  soldiers,  was  driven  ashore  near 
Calais.  Fifty  thousand  ducats  were  found  on  board  of  her. 
One  of  the  capital  ships,  having  been  long  battered  by  an 
English  captain  of  the  name  of  Cross,  was  sunk  during  the 
engagemUTLt.  A  few  only  of  the  crew  were  saved,  who  re- 
nted that  one  of  the  ot&om  on  boaid  having  proposed  to 


surrender,  he  was  killed  by  another  who  was  enraged  at  hts 
proposal ;  that  this  other  was  killed  hv  the  brother  of  &u 
first ;  and  that  it  was  in  tho  midst  of  tnis  bloody  scene  that 
the  ship  went  to  the  bottom.  The  fate  of  two  other  of  the 
Spanish  galleons  is  particularly  mentioned  by  contempo- 
rary historians,  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Matthew ;  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  with  the  English  admiral's  ship,  the^ 
were  obliged  to  run  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Flaoders,  where 
they  were  taken  hj  the  Dutch. 

The  Duke  de  Misdina  now  not  only  desMind  of  meceM- 
but'  saw  clearly  tiiat  by  a  eontinuanee  m  the  eoiabat  he 
should  risk  the  entire  destrnetion  of  his  fleet.  The  bolk  of 
his  vessels  rendered  thenn  unfit  not  only  fbr  fighting  but 
for  navigation  in  the  narrow  seas.  He  therefore  determined 
to  abandon  the  fbrther  prosecution  of  his  enterprise;  yet 
even  to  get  back  to  Spain  was  difficult :  be  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  sail  northward,  and  return  by  making  the  circuit  of 
the  British  isles.  Lord  Seymour  was  detached  to  fbUow  in 
his  rear,  but  from  the  bad  supply  of  ammunition  which  he 
had  received  from  the  public  offices,  was  deterred  from  re- 
newing an  attack  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have  led 
to  the  Duke  de  Medina's  surrender. 

A  dreadful  storm  arose,  after  tiie  Spaniards  had  rounded 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  whole  fleet  was  di^mrsed.  Hwses, 
ratdes,  and  bi^gage,  vere  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a  finr 
<^  the  vessels.  Some  of  the  ships  were  dashed  to  pieces  on 
the  rocka  of  Norway;  some  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea ;  others  were  thrown  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  the  Western  Isles— the  wreck  of  one  being  still  visible, 
it  is  said,  at  Tobcrraoray,  in  the  Isle  ofHuU;  and  mon 
than  thirty  were  driven  by  another  storm,  which  overtook 
them  from  the  west,  on  different  parts  of  tiie  coast  of  Ire 
land.  Port  na  Spagna,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim,  near  the 
Giants'  Causeway,  obtained  its  name  iVom  this  circum- 
stance. (See  7>aR«.  ofQeol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  plate  10.)  Of 
these,  some  afterwards  reached  home  in  the  moat  shat- 
tered condition,  under  the  vjce-admirul  Recaldo;  others 
were  shipwrecked  amras  Uie  rocks  and  shallows;  and 
of  tiiose  which  reached  ue  shore  many  of  the  crews  were 
barbarously  murdered,  from  an  i^rehannon,  it  was  pie- 
tended,  that  in  a  oountrr  irtiere  then  were  so  many  dis* 
af^ted  Catholics  it  wmud  have  been  dangerous  to  show 
mercy  to  so  great  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Camden  sayi^ 
'  They  were  slain,  some  of  them  by  the  wild  Irish,  and  others 
put  to  the  sword  1^  cwnmond  of  the  lord-deputy  ;  for  be, 
Tearing  lest  they  would  join  with  the  Irish  rebels,  and  see' 
ing  that  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught,  whom  he  had 
once  or  twice  commanded  to  show  rigour  towards  them  as 
they  yielded  themselves,  had  reflised.  to  do  it,  sent  Fowl, 
deputy-maishol,  who  drew  them  out  of  their  lurking-holes 
and  hiding-places,  and  beheaded  about  two  hundred  of  them.* 

The  Duke  de  Medina  having  kept  out  in  the  open  seas, 
escaped  shipwreck :  and,  aeooiding  to  dw  dHdsl  acconnt^ 
arrived  at  Santandw  in  the  Bay  of  Bisnaj  about  tiie  end 
of  September,  *wiUi  noeinora  than  sixty  sayle  onteofhis 
whole  fleete,uid  those  verye  mneh  shattoed. 

Strype,  in  his  Jnnaii,  reckons  the  Spanish  loss  u^  the 
coast  of  England  to  have  amounted  to  fifteen  ships  and 
above  10,000  men,  besides  seventeen  ships  and  5394  men 
sunk,  drowned,  and  taken  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

The  statements,  however,  published  at  the  time  apparently 
upon  authority,  say,  *  In  July  and  August,  ships  1 5,  men 
4791;  sunk,  &c.,  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  17  ships,  5394 
men : '  making  a  total  of  32  ships,  and  10,185  men. 

There  is  a  very  curious  work  relating  to  the  Simnish  Ar- 
mada preserved  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  which  was  finished  at 
Lisbon,  May  9, 1S88,  while  tho  fleet  was  in  the  port  of  that 
place  preiHued  finr  the  expedition,  entttied  La  Ftlieittima 
Armada,  que  d  Reg  Don  Filkte  nun^  StUor  mamtdjuntar 
m  el  puerto  tie  la  (Xudmt  de  LMoa,  en  ei  Reyno  de  PortugM, 
el  Afto  de  mil  y  qmnientoe  y  oeAetita  y  odto;  hecha  por 
Pedro  de  Paz  Sales,  fol.  Lish.  158S  ;  por  Antonio  Alvarez, 
Impreitsor.  This  copy  in  the  King's  Lihrarv  was  the  identical 
one  which  was  procured  at  tho  time  of  its  publication  fi>r 
Lord  Burghley,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  true  detul  of  all 
the  preparations :  and  be  has  noted  in  bis  own  hand,  in  the 
margins  of  different  pages,  a  variety  of  particulars  relating 
to  the  defeat.  In  one  instance,  he  has  noted  the  change  oi 
a  commander  from  one  Spanish  vessel  to  another  different 
vessel.  The  following  are  a  few  of  Lord  Burghley  s  notes 

Galeon  S.  Fbeliape;  '  taken  at  Flushvng,  31  July. 
D.  Francisco  de  T^lsdQ:  '  this  man  es(«ped  into  Nuport. 
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Xa  Nso  Csmtana;  *  fbis  shqvp  was  taken  by  Sir  fVands 
Dnke.'  EI  6nn  Oriltm  C^ttau ;  *  this  man's  ship  was 
dimmed,  17  September,  in  ue  He  of  Fuiemara,  Scouand.* 
Baroa  de  Axnbnr;:  *die  was  dimmed  over  againit  Ire- 
land.* Baa  Fsdro  Mavor ;  '  wrecked  in  October,  in  Devon- 
ihiie,  neare  PUmmoutne.'  La  Galea9a  Capltana  nombrada 
8.  Lorenco ;  *  Hum  wis  drowned  afi>r  Callys.' 

The  fblUnrins  entries  perhaps  afford  an  ez[danatiwi  of 
the  loid-droutT  s  baibarout  conduct  in  Ireland.  Hemben 
of  some  Insn  fimilies  were  on  board  the  SpaniBh  fleet 

Admundio  Bstaoio ;  'broUur  to  James  Eustace,  Viscount 
Baltyg^ass.'  Don  Carlos  Orconor;  '  of  Offolly,  sonn  to  old 
Ooonore.*  Tristen  Tinglade ;  *  Wynsland.'  Ricardo  Be- 
ner,  Roberto  Laseo,  Chnstoval  Lonbardo ;  '  t^Mounster.' 

The  oopy  this  work  in  the  Royal  Library,  from  which 
a  6w  particulars  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  preceding  account 
have  bem  taken,  is  accompanied  by  twelve  charts  of  the  eoast 
of  England,  showing  the  di&rent  situations  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  and  the  English  fleet  through  the  whole  of  the 
contest.  This  also,  wmch  is  a  separate  work,  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  entitled  Expediiionit  IRmanorum  in  Angliam 
Vera  De$cTiptio,  Anno  Do.  MDLXXXVIII.  published  by 
Robert  Adam,  and  engraved  by  Augustin  Ryther.  The 
different  actiona  and  positioiui  reiaresented  in  these  charts 
are  minutely  explained  in  a  quarto  tract,  printed  by  A.  Hat- 
field in  1590,  and  sold  at  Augustin  Rymer's  shop,  entitled 
A  Discourse  concerning  the  Spanish  Fleet  invading  Eng- 
land in  the  yeere  15S8, — a  copy  of  whioh  is  also  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  BritiBh  Museum. 

Camden,  speaking  of  this  great  victoiy,  says,  *  Whereupon 
ineral  monies  were  coined,  some  in  memory  of  the  victory, 
with  a  fleet  flying  with  full  sails,  and  this  inseriptiiai,  VmUt 
viiUitfitgitt  **  It  came,  it  saw,  it  fled ;"  others  in  honour 
of  Uw  queen,  with  flre-shipa  and  a  fleet  all  in  ccmftuion,  in- 
•cnbed,  Dyaijbmina  Jiu^,  that  is,  "  A  woman  was  con- 
dnetor  of  tht  eiploit  The  medals  and  jettons,  however, 
which  were  struck  on  this  occaaioo.  were  entirely  Dutch. 
None  were  struck  in  England.  The  most  remarkable  of 
nmsiderable  size  is  that  which  rewsents  the  Spanish  fleet 
upon  the  obverse,  with  the  words  rlavit  Jehovah  et  dietipati 
mtU,  1588,  *  Jehovah  blew  and  they  were  scattered.'  Ke- 
verse.  a  church  on  a  rock,  beaten  by  the  waves,  Allidor  non 
Usdor.  These,  and  one  or  two  more,  will  be  found  in  the 
Hietoire  IdidaSique  dee  Paye-Bae,  tome  i.  p.  383-3S6 ;  and 
in  Pinkerton's  MedalUc  Bietory  qfEnglanai  pi.  viii.  no.  7,  8 ; 
pL  ix.  no.  1.  6, 

Philip  IL  published  two  jettons,  with  the  inscription,  Im- 
mnui  tremor  Oceani,  1387  and  1588. 

It  is  usually  aaid  diat  thedreulation  cf  an  EngUsh  news- 
paper first  began  in  1588.  whm  IHte  BnjgUeh  ^rcurie  was 
Vpublished  by  authoritie  for  the  prevention  of  false  reports.' 
Copies  of  several  of  these  Mercuries,  dated  Whitehall,  July 
83a,  July  26th.  and  Nov.  24tb,  are  preserved  among  Dr. 
Birch's  Mstorical  collections  in  the  British  Museum ;  but  as 
they  are  marked  as  Nos.  50,  5 1,  and  54  in  the  comer  of  the 
margin,  we  are  to  oonclude  that  such  publications  had  occa- 
sionAlly  been  resorted  to  at  critic^  times,  much  anterior  to 
the  event  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

The  chief  details  in  the  preceding  account  have  been 
drawn  &om  Camden's  History  ef  Elizabeth ;  Strype's  An- 
nal$  qfthe  Church;  Ellis's  Original tetiert ;  andWatson's 
Bistorv    PhUip  IL 

ARMADILLO  {DaaypiUt  Linnaus),  in  lodogy,  a  genus 
of  mammals  belonging  to  ttu  order  JEdsnfof a.  and  jbrming. 
with  the  allied  genera  Chlam^/pjwrue  and  Orycteropue,  a 
small  but  very  distinct  family  intermediate  between  the 
sloths  and  ant-eaters,  and  characterized  by  the  possession  of 
molar  taeth  only.  The  sbths,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ai,  have  not  only  the  ordinaiy  molar 
teeth  of  common  quadrupeds,  but  are  likewise  provided 
with  large  and  |)owerful  canines ;  though,  as  fax  as  we  know 
anything  of  their  economy,  they  appear  to  be  a  purdy  herbi- 
vorous nimily,  and  to  be  even  incapacitated  by  other  details 
of  their  organization  for  the  cE^tuie  or  destruction  of  a 
living  prey ;  whilst  the  ant-eaters,  as  we  have  seen  under 
that  article,  are  not  only  deprived  of  canine,  but  likewise  of 
molar  teeth ;  consequently,  are  without  teeUi  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  Aua  fbrrn  the  (mly  family  of  the  order  Edentata 
that  liter^y  answers  to  the  name  and  definition.  Nor  are 
these  the  only  distinctions  which  subust  between  the  three 
fiunilies  of  edentatous  mammaU  which  wo  have  luve  indi- 
cated. Oth«s  have  beoii  already  pointed  out  in  the  aitiolos 
Inst  rafared  to,  ud  it  will  bo  nuBcient  to  mentioD,  in  ad- 


dition, that  fhe  ant-eatm  diflbr  IWm  tiie  other  two  ftiniKii 
by  the  want  of  davides.  a  most  imptvtaiit  and  influaiitial 
dement  in  the  anatomit^  structure  of  all  vertebrated  ani- 
mals, and  the  armadillos,  the  more  immediate  subjoct  of 
our  present  consideration,  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their 
external  covering.  '  When  we  speak  of  a  quadruped,'  sap 
the  eloquent  Buflbn, '  the  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea 
of  an  animal  covered  with  hair,  as  that  of  a  bird  or  a  fish 
su^^ests  the  corresponding  ideas  of  feathers  <x  scales  re- 
spectively, as  attributes  inseparable  from  these  beings ;  yet 
nature,  always  more  fertile  in  her  resources  than  we  sit 
skilfld  in  tracing  her  relations  or  appreciating  ber  deaigns, 
escapes  at  every  moment  from  our  most  extensive  observa- 
tions, and  astonishes  us  by  her  exceptions,  still  more  than 
by  her  general  laws.'  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  truth 
tx  these  obsomtions  la  presented  bv  Hue  genua  of  quadra- 
peds  whieh  we  are  about  to  consider.  Instead  <tf  oair,  the 
armadillos  are  covered  with  a  species  of  hard  bony  crust, 
fivmin^  three  bneUets  «i  Ae  bead,  shoaldera.  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  a  number  <i 
transverse  moveable  bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appear- 
ance to  the  |Jate  armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  indeed 
these  animals  have  acquired  the  name  of  armadillos,  a  name 
of  Spanish  origin,  whidi  has  been  adopted  by  English  wri- 
ters. These  bucklers  likewise  hang  down  on  men  aide,  so 
as  to  form  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially 
to  cover  the  legs  and  feet ;  whilst  the  pliancy  produced  1^ 
the  moveable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  the 
rump  and  shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  hf 
the  soft  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most  varied 
and  rapid  motions.  The  bucklers  themselvei»  aa  wdi  as 
UiMe  cminecting  moveable  bands,  are  composed  of  ntimv- 
ous  small  polygmal  plates,  placed  eontigaouB  to  one  anothec 
like  the  stones  of  a  monac  pavement,  but  without  an^  actual 
articuhition,  and  they  are  incapable  of  separate  motion.  The 
whole  thus  forms  a  aind  of  shelly  buckler  not  unlike  that  tA 
a  lobster ;  and  though  incapable  of  actual  motion,  yet  the 
thinness  of  the  shw,  and,  during  life,  the  pliancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  animal  oil  which  penetrates  it.  allow  it  to  yidd 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  thus  to  accommodate  itself  in  some 
measure  to  the  motions  of  the  body.  But  the  great  and 
principal  motions,  as  already  observed,  are  entirely  due  to  the 
moveable  transverse  bands,  intetpoaed  bettreen  the  two 
principal  bucklers  of  the  body,  ana  which  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  spe<aes,  and  even  within  certain  limits 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  individual.  These  are  dtuated 
immediately  above  the  loins,  or  in  the  region  to  which  all 
the  principal  motions  of  the  animal  economy  have  been 
assigned ;  the  bucklers  of  the  head  and  shouMera  axe  en- 
tirely disunited,  and  have  none  of  these  moveable  bands  in 
terposed  between ;  but  that  of  the  head  projects  conaideiably 
backwards,  and  affords  complete  protection  to  the  neck, 
which  is  indeed  so  short  as  to  be  barely  distinguishablB. 
We  have  in  former  articles  had  repeated  occadon  to  speak  of 
the  megatherium,  and  to  point  out  the  analogies  which  that 
singular  extinct  animal  bore  to  the  doths  and  ant-eaters. 
Here  again  it  presents  itself  to  our  notice  under  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  in  fact  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  most  oppodte  and 
incongruous  animals,  and  to  have  had  a  more  or  lea 
intimate  relation  to  every  known  genus  of  Edentata.  It 
was  but  very  lately,  however,  that  we  had  leaaon  to  sus- 
pect that  it  presented  any  very  dose  affini^  to  the  anna- 
dillos  in  particular,  odier  at  least  than  the  seneral  want 
of  incisor  teeth,  which  fonna  the  distinguishing  chaiae 
teristic  of  the  order  to  which  both  these  genera  belong; 
but  the  recent  discovery  of  fossil  bones  of  the  megatherium 
in  the  .republic  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  new  and  unexpected  analogy  between  these  animals. 
The  bones  in  question  were  accompanied  by  the  fragments 
of  a  buckler,  or  very  large  dimensions,  manifestly  be&ogmg 
to  the  same  animal  and  perfectly  similar  in  structure  and 
appearance  to  that  of  the  armadillos.  This  discovny  was 
alone  wanting  to  enable  us  to  form  a  perfect  and  correct  idea 
of  the  moat  remarkable  inhabitant  of  the  antediluvian  world. 

The  throat,  breast,  belly,  and  thighs,  of  the  armadillo 
are  naked,  or  covered  with  a  thick  gruiulated  skin,  thinly 
flimished  with  warts  or  tuberdes,  which  give  origin  to  a 
few  coarse,  bristly  hairs.  The  commissures  of  tlw  move- 
able bands  on  the  loins  are  likewise  provided  with  a  num- 
ber  of  long  hairs;  but,  with  this  exception,  the  body  is 
covmd  omy  by  its  peculiar  sheU^^  The  tail  is  ^raight, 
round,  thick,  and  pou^'J^  «  @,{e^^^^root,  to  a 
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notch  or  ctvity  in  the  posterior  edgo  of  the  buckler  oi  the 
croup,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  species,  is  uni- 
versally covered  vith  bony  rings,  formed,  like  the  rings  of 
the  bucklers,  of  numerous  smt^  pieces  connected  together, 
but  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  motion,  and  thus  ad- 
mitting of  considerable  flexmility  in  the  tail  itself.  The 
head  of  the  armadillos  is  flat,  and  terminated  by  a  pointed 
muule,  vhich  assists  them,  like  the  snout  of  the  nog  and 
vacAe,  to  turn  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  and  worms. 
Their  ears  are  ereet  and  pointed*  and  their  evM  Toy  small. 
They  hare  flat,  corpulent  bodies ;  ajid  their  legs  are  so  dis- 
proportionately thick  and  short,  that  they  bvely  serve  to 
elevate  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their 
toes,  also,  of  which  there  are  either  four  or  five  on  the  ante- 
rior and  invariably  five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  are  re- 
morkably  short,  but  they  are  f^imished  with  extremely  long 
powerful  claws,  slightly  curved,  and  in  every  respect  well 
adapted  for  digging  or  Durrowing.  So  rapid  indeed  are  the 
armadillos  at  uiis  operation,  that  they  easily  bury  them- 
selves to  any  depth  beyond  the  reach  of  their  pursuers. 
They  can  only  be  forced  firom  their  subterranean  retreat 
by  directing  smoka  or  w;.ter  into  their  burrows:  tbeir 
•trength  and  tiie  tenadty  of  their  bold  are  so  great,  that 
they  nave  been  known  to  leave  thmr  tails  in  the  hands  of 
the  hunter,  rather  than  perioit  themselves  to  be  drawn  forth. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  shmrtness  of  iheit  legs,  and  the 
heavy  coipulent  make  of  their  bodies,  the  armadillos  run 
▼ith  a  Telodfy  which  could  not  be  anticijiated  from  their 
general  appearance.  Most  of  the  species  will  easily  outstrip 
a  man.  Their  ordiiery  burrows  most  commonly  run  for 
titiree  or  fbur  feet,  at  an  angle  of  about  4  5°  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  then  make  a  sudiwn  bend,  and  terminate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  feet  fh)m  the  mouth.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  they  conceal  themselves  during  the  day-time ; 
ft>r  the  greater  number  of  the  species  are  nocturnal,  and 
never  move  abroad  whilst  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
This  rule,  however,  admits  of  some  exceptions — a  few  spe- 
cies being  found  abroad  at  all  times  indifferentlv ;  and  it 
lias  been  remarked  that  these  are  neither  so  swut  nor  so 
timid  as  the  nocturnal  spedes. 

The  teeth  of  the  armadillos  ue  all  of  a  simple  cylindrical 
form,  and  stand  apart  from  one  another  like  fboK  at  the 
generality  of  cetacea  and  reptiles.  They  vary  in  number, 
nom  seven  or  eight  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  on  each  side 
of  each  jav ;  and  are  so  arranged,  that  when  the  mouth  is 
closed,  the  upper  teeth  fit  into  the  interstices  of  the  under, 
and  these  into  the  interstices  of  the  upper  teeth  alternately. 
The  animab  never  attempt  to  bite,  nor  has  nature  given 
them  any  other  means  of  defence  than  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  avoid  danger  by  burrowing.  Their  food 
consists  principally  of  fellen  fhiits,  roots,  and  worms ;  but 
they  do  not  reject  carrion,  and  have  been  known  to  pene- 
trate into  graves,  when  noi  pn^wrly  protected  by  stones  or 
hrfck-vork.  Anxa  informs  tiis  that  ants  m  never  found  in 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  armadillos,  and  that  these 
animals  break  into  the  ant-hiUs,  and  devour  the  insects  as 
greedily  as  the  true  ant-eaters.  Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not 
provided  them  vith  the  same  apparatus  for'  this  purpose, 
but  the  armadillos  may,  notwithstanding,  destroy  vast  quan- 
tities of  ants,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  expel  them 
from  their  own  peculiar  districts  as  much  at  least  by 
destroying  the  habitations  as  by  actually  devouring  the 
insects  themselves.  The  ordinary  food  of  the  armadillos 
consists  chiefly  of  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  of  potatoes, 
maize,  and  other  similar  substances  of  a  vegetable  na 
ture,  though,  as  already  observed,  without  rejecting  animal 
substances  naturally  soft  or  so  f^r  decomposed  as  to  be 
easily  torn  without  the  help  of  canine  teeth.  They  are  also 
very  destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  sneh  birw  as  bnfld 
then*  nests  on  the  ground,  and  gree<fily  devour  vonns, 
frogs,  small  lizards,  and,  M.  d'^ara  says,  even  vipers. 
The  chief  animal  food  of  the  armadillos,  however,  is  de- 
rived from  the  immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  whidi  cover 
the  plains  and  savannas  of  every  part  of  Soutii  Ame- 
rica. These  are  rarely  slaughtered  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  hide  and  tallow ;  and  as  the  carcasses  are  left  to  rot  on 
the  pampas  or  plains,  the  smeU  soon  attracts  vast  crowds  of 
carnivorous  animals  of  various  species,  and  among  odiers, 
great  numbers  of  armadinos,  Vi4iich  greedilr  devour  the  half- 

futrid  flesh,  and  soon  become  extremely  nt  and  corpulent 
n  this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  ifithy  nature  of  their 
food,  their  is  esteemed  a  great  deUoa^,  both  by  the 
natire  Indians  end  by  the  Psitnguesa  and  Spudatda  of 


America.  The  animal  is  roasted  in  its  shell,  and  conndared 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  which  the  country  produces. 

The  armadillos  see  but  indifferently,  particularly  in  bright 
sunshiny  weather ;  but  their  sense  o[  hearing  is  extremely 
acute,  and  amply  compensates  for  any  imperfection  of  sight 
When  alarmed  by  any  unusual  or  strange  sound,  they  prick 
up  their  ears,  stop  for  a  moment  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
distance  and  direction,  then  commence  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  their  burrow,  or,  it  that  be  too  remote,  begin  to  con- 
struct a  new  one.  Smell  Is,  howvrer,  by  for  the  most 
acute  of  ihea  senses.  Aiara  tells  a  singular  story,  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  intensity  of  this  sense  in  the 
armadillos,  as  well  as  the  unerring  certainty  with  which,  by 
a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engineer- 
ing, th^  are  enabled  to  direct  their  subterraneous  course  to 
any  particular  point.  '  My  friend  Nos^da,'  says  he,  *  having 
arranged  a  trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking  chibigouzous,  and 
having  placed  in  it,  by  way  of  bait  n  cock,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  mtuze  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a  few 
grains  of  ^e  maize  fell  through  between  the  boards  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  armadillo  arrived  during 
the  night,  and  wishing  to  get  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally 
spilt  opened  a  trench  or  burrow  at  some  distanee  from  ^ 
trap,  and  vrithout  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  firom  the  straiglis 
line  of  his  direction,  pushnd  it  on  to  the  very  spot  where  the 
grain  had  foUen,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  hooty.' 

It  is  generally  believed  tlut  the  female  armadillo  brings 
forth  but  once  during  the  year,  bnt  she  produces  at  a 
birth  frequently  six,  eight,  or  even  ten,  young  ones ;  yet 
she  has  never  more  than  four  teats,  and,  accwding  to  the 
report  of  M.  Azara,  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  ob- 
server who  has  written  upon  the  history  of  these  animals, 
in  some  species  only  two, — an  anomaly,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  ^oung  and  the  number  of  teats,  which  appears 
to  contradict  the  general  rule  observable  among  other 
mammals.  Azara,  indeed,  supposes  that  some  of  the  young 
die  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  and  that  the  mother 
only  rears  those  for  which  she  has  a  snfficient  supply  nt 
miuc  In  suppnt  of  this  supposition  he  addnoes  ttu  in- 
stance of  a  female  armadiUo  m  the  possesdon  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, which  produced  nine  young  ones  at  a  birth* 
out  of  which  three  died  shortly  afterwards,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  were  nursed  by  the  mother.  This  was  no  doubt  true 
in  this  particular  instance,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  th^ 
the  rule  can  be  generally  true,  or  that  so  complete  a  con- 
tradiction, as  such  a  phenomenon  would  Indicate,  can  pos- 
sibly subsist  between  the  ftinctions  and  structure  of  oi^ns 
in  other  respects  so  intimately  allied  to  one  another  as  the 
matrix  and  the  mammea.  The  only  actual  anomaly,  or  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  which  subsists  among  other  ani- 
mals, is  to  be  found  in  the  disproportion  subsisting  between 
the  number  of  teats  and  the  number  of  young  produced  at 
a  time ;  and  this  is  mora  apparent  than  real,  since  we  can 
easily  conoeive  that  two  or  oven  more  young  ones  may  be 
supported  by  a  single  teat. 

Ihe  tropical  ami  temperate  regions  of  South  America 
are  the  original  and  proper  habitat  of  all  the  known  spe- 
cies of  armadillos.  Ignorant  or  careless  writers,  it  is  true, 
have  frequency  mentioned  them  as  natives  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  but  such  mistakes  probably  arise  from  confounding 
these  anintftU  with  the  pangolins  (mams),  or  scaly  ant* 
eaters  of  the  Old  World,  a  very  difierent  genus,  ana  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  true  ant-eaters  than  to  the  present 
genus  in  all  respects  save  the  homy  nature  of  the  covering 
which  supplies  the  place  of  hair,  and  even  this  differs 
essentially  in  its  charactor  from  the  bw^rs  of  the  arma- 
dillo. The  armadillos  are  active,  hardy  animals,  and  thrive 
and  breed  rapidly  with  a  moderate  pution  of  care  in  most 
temperate  countries.  Such  of  the  species  as  prefer  a  vege- 
table food,  and  whose  flesh  is  consequently  the  most  pa^ 
latable  ai^  wholesome,  might  even  be  domesticated  with 
advantage,  and  bred  in  warrens,  like  rebbits.  In  their  na- 
tive climates,  however,  they  still  abound  in  such  incredible 
nnmbert,  that  the  inhabitants  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
rearing  what  they  can  so  readily  procure  to  any  required 
amount.  Wh^  therefore,  the  natives  of  Brasil  or  Buenos 
Ayres  maintain  the  armadillo  as  a  domestic  animal,  it  is 
more  for  curiosi^  than  for  profit:  the  woods  and  pampas 
supply  the  wild  animal  in  inexhaostible  abimdance.  They 
are  most  usually  taken  in  traps  during  the  night;  or,  when 
found  in  open  day  at  any  distanee  from  their  buntnn,  an 
musaed  by  smell  dogs,  Whidi  intenept  their  retreat  till  the 
buntar  has  time  to  seeore  then.  One  Mean  onty.when 
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thus  fttUcked,  has  the  faculty  of  rolling  itself  up  in  a  round 
ball  like  a  hedge-hog,  but  they  are  generally  timid  and 
extremely  helpless,  and  none  ever  attempt  to  defend  them- 
selves either  by  using  their  teeth  or  claws. 

Up  to  the  year  1801.  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Don 
Feliz  Azara'a  Essays  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Quor 
drupeds  qf  Paraguay,  eLVOTk  invaluable  for  the  numerous 
original  and  acute  oWrvations  which  it  contains  upon  this 
department  of  zoology,  the  various  writers  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  distinguished  the  different  species  of  armadillos 
from  one  anouer  by  the  comparative  number  of  the 
moveable  bands  which  separate  the  bucklers  of  the  croup 
and  shoulders,  Azara,  however,  showed  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  bands  is  by  no  means,  as  had  been  hereto- 
fitre  supposed,  constant  in  the  same  specien,  but  that 
within  certain  prescribed  limiu  this  number  varies  con- 
tinually according  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual,  and 
consequently  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  other  cnaracters 
for  more  definite  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  the 
■pMies.  '  Of  all  the  species,*  says  this  author, '  which  Ibave 
described,  I  have  had  individuals  of  the  second,  fourth,  and 
seventh,  with  both  six  and  seven  bands  each  ;  of  the  fifth  I 
have  seen  individuals  with  six,  seven,  eight,  and  even  nine 
bands ;  of  the  sixth  with  five,  six,  and  seven  bands ;  and 
although,  having  encountered  but  few  individuals  of  the 
other  specios,  I  cannot  affirm  the  same  thing  so  positively 
of  them,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  variation  as  the  others.*  These  observations  of 
Aiara  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  for  other  and  less 
Tariable  characters  of  specific  distinction ;  and  accordingly 
Baron  Cuvier,  for  greater  fiunlity  of  definition,  has  divided 
the  whole  genua  into  five  small  groups,  principally  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  the  number  and  form  of  their 
teeth  and  claws.  After  the  example  itf  BufFon,  he  and 
other  French  zoologists  employ  the  name  of  tatu,  or  tatou, 
by  which  these  animals  are  distinguished  among  the  Gua- 
rani  Indians,  the  aboriginal  inh^itants  of  Paraguay  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  instead  of  the  more  com- 
mon and  certainly  very  appropriate  name  of  armadillo,  by 
which  they  are  known  to  English  and  Spanish  writers.  The 
first  of  Baron  Cuvier's  subdivisions, 

I.  The  Cachicauks,  have  four  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
five  on  the  posterior  extremities,  seven  teeth  (mly  on  each 
aide  both  of  Uw  upper  and  lower  jaw.  a  pointed  muzzle,  and 
%  long  tail,  surrounded  by  a  sucoeasion  of  osseous  rings, 
each  3t  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  polygonal  plates 
arranged  in  numnous  series.  The  two  middle  claws  are 
excessively  large  and  of  equal  length ;  the  lateral,  particu 
larly  the  internal,  which  represents  the  thumb,  are  much 
shorter,  but  all  are  powerful,  trenchant,  and  well  fitted  for 
burrowing.    To  this  division  belongs 

1.  The  peba{D.  peba,  Desmarest),  called  by  the  Guaranis 
taiouhou,  or  black  tatu,  is  extremely  common  in  Para- 

Siay,  thouf^h  it  does  not  extend  to  the  province  of  Buenos 
yies.  This  species  is  well  figured  in  the  or^;inal  ed^n 


of  Buffon's  celebrated  Hittoire  N<UureU9t  and  described  by 
Daubenton  under  the  name  of  cocAteam^  wluoh,  according 
tD  GcmiUsp  it  (h*  gnwrie  name  of  tihe  aniudiUoa  among 


the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Onnoco .  Azata  eiia  q 
the  black  armadillo,  from  its  Guarani  name ;  and  ithaibetb 
admitted  into  the  generahty  of  zoological  catalogues  under 
the  somewhat  ambiguous  appellations  of  Datypat  soms- 
dnclus,  D.  octodnctus,  and  D.  septemcinctus,  three  differnt 
species  being  thus  formed  from  the  same  animal,  under  thi 
erroneous  supposition  that  the  number  of  moveable  bandi 
between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  croup  wu  inn 
riable  in  the  same  species. 

The  length  of  the  peba,  from  the  snoutto  the  origin  of  tlie 
tail,  is  about  sixteen  inches,  that  of  the  tail  fburteeii,  tul 
its  circumference  at  the  base  six  inches.  TheheadisrauIL 
long,  and  straight ;  the  nose  extremely  elongated,  taper,  ud 
terminated  by  a  sort  of  small  muzzle  something  resembling 
the  snout  of  a  hog ;  the  mouth  is  large ;  the  eyes  small,  tad 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head ;  the  ears  long,  and  pUtel 
close  together;  the  tail  long  and  attenuated;  thelegtilMt: 
and  the  feet  small.  The  buckler  of  the  shoulders  extotdf 
in  iront  over  the  whole  neck,  and  towards  the  rear  asbru 
the  back,  descending  on  each  side  to  the  elbows.  It  ti  cms- 
posed  of  small  pieces  adhering  to  one  another,  and  dispond 
in  numerous  parallel  concentric  rings,  having  the  coocanlj 
towards  the  front,  the  first  ring  embracing  the  neck  the 
animal.  The  buckler  of  the  croup  extends  from  the  bade 
to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  descends  on  each  side  to  Ibe 
knees.  It  is  composed,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  smaUpiecai 
arranged  in  a  great  numl>er  of  parallel  concentric  rinp, 
passing  tran&ver^ly  over  the  hips,  but  having  tbor  coo- 
cavity  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  of  the  rinp 
on  the  shoulder,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  the  last  embncH 
the  root  of  the  tail.  When  viewed  externally,  the  buk 
pieces  composing  these  bucklers  have  the  appearance  of  im- 
gular  tubercles,  out  when  examined  on  the  under  side  i 
the  buckler  they  are  found  to  he  hexagons  almost  as  tegnfat 
as  those  of  the  cells  of  bees,  and  fitted  as  precisely  to  one 
another.  Between  the  bucklers  of  the  shoulders  and  cnup 
are  interposed  a  variable  number  of  transverse  moveable 
bands  marked  with  zig-zag  lines  forming  very  acute  angles 
and  in  some  degree  gliding  over  one  another  according  lu 
the  different  motions  of  the  animal.  Out  of  fourteen  indi- 
viduals examined  by  Azara,  there  were  two  with  sixortbeif 
moveable  bands,  one  with  seven,  seven  with  eight,  and  lour 
with  nine ;  and  it  was  observed  that  the  full-grovn  <m 
always  had  the  greatest  number  of  bands,  which  --eiiden  it 
extremely  probable  that  new  bands  are  detw:hed  from  tlu 
bucklers  as  they  are  required  by  the  increasing  gnvth  of 
the  auimaL  The  buckler  of  the  head  descends  from  die 
ears  to  the  muzzle,  and  covers  each  cheek  as  far  down  u 
the  orbits ;  and  tlure  are  small  detached  scales  interspeiud 
in  various  situations  over  the  throat,  the  underjaw,  the  leg*, 
and  feet,  and  even  on  the  outer  face  of  the  ears.  The  uil 
is  extremely  long  and  taper :  it  is  composed  of  a  grett 
number  of  osseous  rings  forming  a  long  tubular  case,  ud 
connected  like  the  joints  of  a  cone.  The  peba,.  or,  u  it  ii 
commonly  called  in  Brazil,  tatu-peba,  has  thirty-two  teelb 
eight  on  each  side  both  of  the  upper  and  under  javi- 
It  inhabits  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay,  is  a  timid  doc- 
turnal  animal,  tolerably  swifl-footed,  and  very  expert  in 
burrowing ;  it  is  never  found  in  the  woods,  but  deliefatt  in 
the  open  plains  and  cultivated  fields,  and  is  much  bonlol 
by  the  inhabitants  on  acoonnt  of  the  (Ulicaov  of  its  IM>. 
which,  when  roasted  in  the  ghell,  is  fat  uid  well  tiitid; 
it  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  soekhiig  pig. 

2.  7%tf  mule  armadillo  {D.  Avfir^it,  Desmarest),  ttm 
Sfbourigua,  or  mule  tatu,  by  the  Guaranis,  in  allnsiou  to 
its  long  upright  ears,  differs  from  the  hut  species  princi' 
pally  by  its  smaller  size,  and  the  comparative  shortseu*w 
smallness  of  its  Uil.  The  length  mnn  the  nose  to  tbe 
orifin  of  the  tail  is  stated  by  Azats  to  be  only  eleven  incbet 
ana  a  quarter ;  the  tail  itself  is  six  inches  and  a  quarW 
long,  and  three  inches  in  circumference  at  the  root;  wheoee 
it  appears  that  the  tail  of  the  present  species  is  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body,  whilst  in  the  tatu-peba  its  dimeQUDO* 
are  very  nearly  equal.  The  legs  of  the  present  specie*  in 
also  rather  shorter  than  those  of  the  peba,  the  bod;  ii 
taraader  and  lets  covered  with  bur  on  the  under  snr&ee,w 
the  moveable  bands  generally  fewer  in  number,  and  ^P*^ 
of  beii^  leparated  to  a  greyer  "^wtinffl  from  one  another. 
Their  number  generally  varies  flwn  five  to  seven  without 
distinction  of  sex,  but  it  is  to  be  obser^'ed,  that  the  fonntf 
number  is  only  found  in  very  young  animals;  and  alto^ 
grther  the  small  size  and  general  external  resemblance  « 
uie  two  speciea  make  it  some1tfm^~4W«i^<ti>  diitiBgus* 
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between  the  adul:  M'bouriqua  and  the  young  peba,  espe- 
eiallj  if  great  attention  be  not  paid  to  the  comparatin 
len^  of  the  body  and  tail,  which  forms  the  only  certaji 
criterion.  This  species  inhabits  the  open  uncovered  coun- 
try, like  the  former,  but  extends  much  farther  south,  and  is 
common  on  the  pampasuf  Buenos  Ayrcs.  It  differs  from  the 
peba  more  by  its  habits  than  in  external  form,  for  it  is  not 
nocturnal,  nor  does  it  burrow  with  the  same  faciUty  as  that 
species.  The  female  brings  forth  from  eight  to  twelve  young 
ones  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  it  is  a  common 
belief  among  the  country  people,  confirmed,  in  one  instance, 
by  an  actual  dissection  performed  by  Azara,  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  a  particular  litter  are  invariably  of  the  same  sex. 

3.  The  tatu  verdadeiro  (D.  verdadeiro)  is  a  species 
very  similar  in  size  and  propoKions  to  the  mule  armaidiUo  : 
but  the  point  of  its  tail  is  terminated  by  a  homy  case  of  a 
single  piece ;  the  moveable  bands  are  broader,  and  the  plates 
uf  the  croup  buckler  are  of  considernbly  larger  size.  We 
know  very  little  more  about  this  species  than  the  few  cha- 
racters here  reported.  It  inhabits  the  woods  of  Brazil,  re- 
sides in  burrows,  and  is  found  abroad  at  all  hours  during 
the  day-time,  Koster  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions 
this  animal,  but  Baron  Cuvier  had  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing its  specific  distinctions,  by  the  examination  of  some 
specimens  brought  to  France  by  M.  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire. 

II.  The  second  subdivision  which  Baron  Cuvier  esta- 
blishes among  the  armadillos,  and  which  he  calls  Apars,  ta 
chaiaeterized  by  having  the  claws  and  teeth  in  all  respects 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding,  save  that  the  number  of 
the  latter  amounts  to  nine  or  ten  on  each  side  both  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws;  but  the  animals  of  the  present 
group  are  immediately  distinguishable  from  all  others  of 
the  genus  by  the  faculty  which  they  possess  of  completely 
rolling  themselves  up  like  a  hedgehog  into  a  round  ball,  in 
which  situation  they  may  be  tumbled  about,  or  even,  it  is 
said,  thrown  over  precipices,  without  receiving  any  material 
ii^jury.    There  is  but  a  single  known  species. 


[TliitMiilaco.    D.  Apar.\ 

4,  The  Mataco  iD.  apiir,  Desmarest,  and  D.  iricinctus, 
Linneous),  called  also  Bolita,  or  the  little  ball,  from  its  fa- 
culty of  assuming  a  spherical  form,  is  nearly  fifteen  inches 
long  from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  ;  the  head  is 
three  inches  long,  and  the  tail  not  quite  two  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  head  is  oblong  and  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the 
muzzle  pointed ;  the  ears  short  and  nearly  round ;  and  the 
tegs  and  claws  comparatively  smaller  and  weaker  than  in 
tno  other  species ;  the  tail  also  is  much  shorter,  and  does 
not  taper  so  much ;  it  is  flattened  at  the  root,  and  covered 
above  with  a  rough  granular  cnist.  The  small  picceswhich 
compose  the  bucklers  and  moveable  bands  are  themselves 
of  very  irregular  figures,  and  dbposed  in  a  more  confused 
manner  than  in  otber  species,  bearing  no  distant  resem- 
blance to  a  number  of  small  rough  fragments  of  stones 
thrown  at  random  over  the  surface.  The  buckler  of  the 
shoulders  forms  a  prominent  angle  on  each  side  which  ad- 
vances forwards  over  the  cheek ;  it  is  composed  of  nine  or 
ten  parallel  bands  of  small  plates,  of  a  polygonal  figure,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  last  row,  which,  like  the  plates  of  tfae 


moveable  bands,  form  irregular  parallelograms.  The  buck- 
ler of  the  croup  is  composed  of  thirteen  transverse  rows  ol 
small  plates,  similar  to  those  of  the  shoulders,  and  between 
the  two  backlers  are  interposed  three  moveable  bands  only ; 
a  number  by  which  the  mataco  is  readily  distinguishable 
from  all  other  armadillos,  though  it  is  probable  that  it  may 
vary  in  a  small  degree,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  other  cases. 
Its  usual  resource,  and  only  defence  when  frightened  or  sur- 
prised, is  to  roll  itself  up ;  for  it  does  not  construct  burrows 
like  the  tatu  peba,  nor  does  it  possess  sufficient  speed  to 
escape  by  flight.  It  is  found  m  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  but  is  nowhere  very  common. 

III.  The  EucouBERTs,  or  third  division  of  Baron  Cuvier 
have  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  and  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out, but  they  are  principally  distinguished  by  having  two  tr^tli 
in  the  intermaxillary  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  represcnimg, 
as  it  were,  the  incisor  teeth  of  ordinary  mammals,  and  thua 
forming  an  exception,  not  only  to  the  other  armadillos,  but 
even  to  the  order  of  edentata,  which  are  principally  charac- 
terised by  their  want  of  teeth  of  this  description. 

5.  The  poyou  (D.Eucoubert,  Desmarest,  D.  Sexdnetust 
LinuEBUs),  or  yellow-footed  armadillo  (for  thus  Azara  inter- 
prets the  name),  measures  about  sixteen  inches  from  the 
nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  itself  about  half  the 
length  of  the  body.  The  hnad  is  large,  fiat,  and  nearly  tri- 
angular, the  face  short,  the  muzzle  obtuse,  the  ears  erect 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  the  eye  small.  The  number  of 
moveable  bands  vanes  from  seven  to  eight,  according  to  the 
individual ;  the  tail  is  surrounded  at  its  base  with  three  or 
four  bony  rings,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is 
merely  covered  with  regular  tuberculous  scales ;  the  interstices 
of  the  moveable  bands  give  origin  to  a  great  number  of  long, 
bristly,  grey  hairs,  and  the  female  is  provided  with  only  two 
pectoral  mamme.  But  independently  of  all  other  consider- 
ations, the  iatu-poyou  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  armadillos  by  the  unusual  flatness  and  broadness  of 
its  body,  and  the  consequent  comparative  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  is  very  common  in  Paraguay,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground  with  an  almost  incredible  agility.  Its  strength  and 
activity  are  very  remarkable;  and  notwithstanding  the  short- 
ness of  its  legs,  it  runs  so  swift,  that  few  men  can  outstrip  it. 


[Tlie  Poyoa.   D.  E^Mthert.} 

It  is  of  a  restless,  unquiet  character,  bold,  curious,  and  in 
trepid ;  when  any  noise  is  made  at  the  entrance  of  its  bur- 
row, or  when  otherwise  tormented,  it  grunts  like  a  young 
pig,  and  comes  forth  without  fear  to  investigate  the  cause ; 
yet  when  actually  attacked  it  is  incapable  of  making  any 
sort  of  defence,  and  can  only  save  itself  by  retreating  to  the 
bottom  of  its  bole,  or  burrowing  to  a  still  greater  depth. 
The  poyou  feeds  much  upon  carnon,  and  for  this  reason  its 
flesh,  though  fat,  is  never  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
ropean origin,  though  the  Indians  make  no  distinction  in 
this  respect  between  it  and  the  other  armadillos.  When  it 
stops  or  rests,  It  has  a  custom  of  squatting  close  to  the 
ground  like  a  hare  in  her  form,  and  in  this  situation  the 
great  breadth  of  the  body  is  remarkably  apparent,  being 
nearly  three  times  its  height. 

6.  The  hairy  armadiUo  (Z>.  ViUosua,  Desmarest)  measures 
fourteen  inches  in  length  f^m  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the 
tail ,  the  head  is  neariy  four  iiiebes  in  length,  the  ear  two- 
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thirds  of  an  inch,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  In  form  and 
appearance  this  spedeB  bears  a  veir  strong  resemblance  to 
that  last  de^lbed,  but  it  is  of  smaller  size,  and  is  compara- 
tively better  covered  with  hair,  a  circumstance  from  which  it 
dwives  the  name  by  which  it  ia  most  usually  distinguished. 
The  head  is  tnangular,  the  muzrie  pointed,  the  ears  la^e, 
elliptical,  and  inclined  outwards,  and  the  number  of  move- 
able bands  varies  from  six  to  seven  accoi-ding  to  the  indi- 
vidual. The  holder  of  the  bucklers,  as  well  as  tho  lower 
side  of  the  moveable  hands,  is  indented  in  a  remarkable 
manner)  ami  forms  sharp  angular  points,  which  serve  to  ap- 
proximate the  present  species  to  the  following,  not  less  than 
todistinguish  it  from  all  the  other  known  anuadiUos.  There 
are  eight  teeUi  on  each  side,  both  above  and  below ;  nu- 
merous long,  flexible,  brown  hairs  spring  from  every  part 
of  the  body,  but  more  especially  from  t&o  aides  and  belly, 
and  even  cover  the  first  half  of  the  tail ;  and  the  female,  as 
in  the  poyou,  has  only  two  pectoral  mamnue. 

Thbs  species  does  not  inhabit  I^us^uay,  nor,  aa  far  as  we 
are  at  present  aware,  any  other  part  north  of  the  Rio  Plata, 
but  it  IB  found  at  every  step  on  the  Pampas  or  plains  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  south  of  that  river.  *  In  an  expedition,'  aays 
Aiara, '  which  I  made  into  the  interior,  between  the  parallels 
of  35°  and  36°  south  latitude,  I  met  with  vast  multitudes  of 
this  species  of  armadillo,  so  that  there  was  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  party  who  did  not  each  day  capture  one  or  two 
at  least;  for,  unlike  the  poyou,  which  moves  abroad  only 
during  the  night,  this  animal  is  to  be  found  at  all  times,  and 
upon  being  alarmed  promptly  conceals  itself,  if  not  inter- 
cepted. In  March  and  April,  when  I  saw  them,  they  were 
so  extremely  fat,  that  their  flesh  surfeited  and  palled  the  ap- 
petite ;  notwithstanding  which  the  pioneers  and  soldiers  ate 
them  roasted,  and  preferred  them  to  beef  and  veal.  The 
hairy  armadillo,'  continues  M.  Acanu  '  Uka  others  of  the 
genus,  has  undoubte<ily  a  very  acute  aenso  of  smell,  since  it 
scents  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  from  a  great  distance, 
and  runs  to  devom  them ;  but  as  it  is  unable  to  penetrate 
tbe  hide,  it  burrows  under  the  body  till  it  finds  a  place 
which  the  moisture  of  the  soil  has  already  begun  to  render 
putrid.  Here  it  makes  an  entrance  with  its  claws,  and  eata 
its  way  into  the  interior,  where  it  continues  feasting  on  the 
putrid  flesh,  till  nothing  remains  hut  tbe  hide  and  bones, 
and  BO  perfectly  do  these  preserve  their  position,  that  it  is 
impossible,  from  a  mere  external  view  to  anticipate  the 
operations  which  the  armadillos  have  been  carrying  on 
within.*  The  same  author  observes  further,  that  this  species 
never  oonstructs  burrows  to  reside  in,  that  it  avoids  low, 
damp  situations,  and  is  only  found  on  the  dry  upland  plains. 

7.  The  jxchiy  iD.  jlfinuftM,  Desmarest)  measures  only 
ten  inches  in  length  from  the  snout  to  the  origin  of  the  tail, 
which  is  itself  four  inches  and  a  half  long ;  U>e  head  is  two 
inches  and  eight  lines  long,  two  inches  broad  across  ibe 
orbits,  and  the  ears  are  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
very  sharp-pointed.  The  frontal  buckler  is  composed  of 
irregular  plates,  the  eyes  being  small  and  nearly  concealed 
under  its  margin ;  there  are  no  plates  on  the  temples,  but 
their  place  seems  to  be  supplied  by  a  pencil  of  stiff  brown 
hairs ;  the  neck  is  extromely  short,  and  furnished  above 
with  a  row  of  minute  scales ;  the  shoulder  buckler  presents 
nothing  remarkable,  but  that  of  the  croup  is  deeply  in- 
dented alon^  the  edges,  and  the  moveable  bands,  to  the 
number  of  six  or  seven,  acoordiog  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidnid,  are  composed  of  rectangular  plates,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  compressad  scales,  lunated  and  pimiting  back- 
wards. Each  scale  is  more  or  less  distiftetly  marked  with 
two  longitudinal  linear  depressions,  which  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  middle  is  plain  and  at  an  oblong 
figure,  but  the  lateral  are,  as  it  were,  divided  into  six  or 
eight  tubercles.  The  claws  are  but  moderately  developed, 
the  tail  is  covered  with  strong  scales  disposed  in  rings,  and 
the  interstices  of  tbe  scales  and  bands  are  furnished  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  hair,  though  less  abundantly  and 
not  so  long  as  in  the  last  species. 

The  pichiy  inhabits  the  Pampas  to  the  south  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  extends  from  36°  of  latitude  southward  to  the  eon- 
fines  of  Patagonia.  It  inhabits  burrows,  to  which,  however,  it 
does  not  confine  itself  during  the  day,  like  some  other  speciea ; 
iu  flesh  is  saul  to  be  remarkably  tender  and  well  tasted. 
Two  individuals  of  this  spedes  which  had  been  brought 
from  Port  Desiret  on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  Uved 
for  sometime  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  and  would 
doubtless  bear  even  the  ngour  of  our  man  northern  d^oito 
vithoitt  injury  or  ineonvenieiire. 


IV.  The  Kabassous,  or  fourth  division  of  Baron  Cnvier, 
have  likewise  five  toes,  both  on  the  anterior  and  {osteria 
extremities,  but  those  <^  the  fore  feet  are  disposed  obliqoelj, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  thumb  and  index  are  smjdl,  tha 
middle  and  jburth  toes  armed  with  tremendously  lu^ 
trenchant  claws,  and  the  fifth  very  small.  This  coottiw- 
tion  gives  them  the  means  of  burrowing  with  extraordinan 
facility,  and  of  clinging  to  the  ^und  with  such  detenoini- 
tion  and  obstinacy,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the^ 
can  be  taken  from  it.  They  have  nine  or  ten  teeth  through- 
out. 

8.  Tha  TcUottay  (D.  Tatouay,  Desmarest),  or  wounded 
armadillo,  is  so  called  by  the  Indians  in  alluuon  to  iti 
tail,  which  is  naked,  or  as  it  were  rudely  ^prived  of  the 
crust  or  bony  tube  which  covers  this  organ  in  all  the  otha 
species.  Tbe  whole  length  of  the  tatouay,  as  given  )ij 
Azara,  is  twenty-six  inches  and  a  half,  frx)m  which  if  ire 
subtract  seven  inches  and  a  half  for  the  length  the  tail 
it  leavm  one  foot  seven  inches  for  that  cxf  the  body.  The 
tail  is  round,  pointed  and  naked,  with  the  exoq;>tion  of  a  fav 
small  round  scales  or  enats  on  the  under  surfiue  oS  Ik 
third  nearest  to  the  extremity,  which  frequency  tnfls  almg 
the  ground  when  the  animal  walks;  the  rest  is  covoedwiii 
soft  brown  fur,  interspersed  with  a  few  stiflT  short  hairs  «■ 
the  superior  surihce.  The  head  is  longer,  narrower,  sod 
more  attenuated  than  that  of  the  poyou,  though  considenUf 
less  so  than  in  the  peba  and  mule  armadillo ;  there  are  ei^ 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper,  and  seven  on  each  sick  <i 
the  lower  jaw  ;  the  ears  are  unusually  large,  being  jmAj 
two  inches  long,  and  in  figure  forming  a  segment  of  aciicle; 
tbe  body  is  round;  the  claws  of  the  fore-feet,  particularif 
that  of  the  middle  toe,  are  excessively  large  ;  and  the  fault 
is  {NTOvided  with  only  two  pectoral  mammes.  The  bockln 
of  the  croup  and  shoulders  are  oompraed  of  ten  ai^  ww 
rows  of  scales  respectively,  each  scale  forming  an  QVIat% 
rectangle,  those  of  the  coceia  being  the  largest  of  aU;  lb 
moveable  bands  are  thirteen  in  number,  composed  of  tctln 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  bucklers,  andf^aneul} 
square  figure.    The  habits  of  this  species  are  altogetber 


[The  Tktouay.   Jf.  Tatomi/.l 

unknown.  It  inhabits  Guyana  and  Brazil,  and  is  ni^ 
found  so  tax  south  as  Paraguay.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  bis  enn* 
meration  of  the  species  of  armadillos,  inserted  in  the  fiftt 
volume  of  the  Ouemau  PbuUgt,  part  i.  p.  120,  nentim 
an  undescribed  speciea  closely  allied  to  the  present,  but 
differing,  among  other  chanoters,  hj  the  comparative  sbdrt- 
ness,  aM  still  more  perfectly  naked  tail.  We  knowBOtbing 
more  of  this  animal  than  what  is  contained  in  this  di^ 
notice. 

V.  The  Prioooiitks,  or  last  subdivision  the  anni- 
dillos,  in  addition  to  the  unequal  toes  and  enormous  clan 
of  the  kabassous,  have  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  snsU 
teeth  throughout,  on  each  side  of  the  jaws,  making  in  *!■ 
from  eigh^-eight  to  ninety-six  teeth— a  greater  nnmher 
than  are  found  in  any  other  mammal.  This  group  contaiss 
but  a  single  species  at  present  known,  viz. 

9.  The  Great  Armadilio  {D.  Oigas,  Cuvier),  which  » 
nearly  three  feet  three  inches  in  length,  from  tbe  now  ^ 
tbe  (vigin  of  the  tail ;  the  head  is  seven  inches  and  a  lw> 
long,  the  ean  an  iaxh  and  threerqaaiterB,  ud  the  tsU  on* 
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[Gniat  Armitdilln.  D.  gigai.] 

foot  five  inchea.  Its  superior  she  is  alone  sufficient  to  dis- 
tin^Lsh  this  species  from  all  the  other  known  armadillos, 
but  it  possesses  numerous  other  characters  not  leas  remark- 
able. Its  head  is  proportionably  smaller  than  in  the  other 
species,  the  forehead  is  more  protuberant,  and  the  face,  from 
the  eyes  downwards,  assumes  a  tubular  cylindrical  form, 
like  that  of  the  peba :  the  ears  are  of  a  moderate  size,  pointed, 
and  habitually  oouehed  baekwatda;  the  buoUen  of  the 
■boiilden  and  croup  an  composed  of  nme  and  eighteen 
rows  of  plates  respectively,  and  separated  by  moveable  bands 
to  the  number  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  formed  of  rectangular 
scales,  about  half  an  inch  square.  The  tail  is  remaruibly 
thick  at  the  root,  being  upwards  of  ten  inches  in  circum- 
ference :  it  is  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  tip,  covered 
with  plates  disposed  in  rings  at  the  base,  and  forming  spiral 
or  crescent-shaped  lines  throughout  the  rest  of  its  length. 
The  claws  are  remarkably  lar^e  and  powerful,  but  in  their 
relative  form  and  dimensions  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
tatouay  already  described. 

This  species  inhabits  Brazil  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Paraguay.  It  is  never  found  in  the  open  country,  but  keeps 
close  to  the  great  forests,  and  burrows  with  surprising  fa- 
cility. Those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  the  Jesuits' 
hark  frequently  meet  with  it  in  the  woods,  and  report  that 
when  any  of  their  companions  happen  to  die  at  a  distance 
from  the  settlements,  they  are  obliged  to  surround  the  body 
with  a  double  row  of  stout  planks,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
scratched  up  and  devoured  by  the  great  armadillo. 

ARMAGH,  an  inland  county  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lough 
Neagh  [see  Nsaqh,  Louoh],  on  the  £.  by  the  county  of 
Down,  on  the  S.  by  the  county  of  Louth,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone.  The  greatest 
length,  which  is  from  north  to  south,  is  nearly  32  English 
miles;  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  20  miles. 
The  area  is  estimated,  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  at  454  square  miles, 
or  290,786  acres;  but  he  observes  that  this  is  very  much 
under  the  full  number  of  acres,  from  fractions  having  been 
rejected  in  the  calculation ;  other  estimates  give  458  square 
miles,  and  293,919  acres.  It  is  subdivided  into  eight  baro- 
nies, divisions  nearly  corresponding  to  the  hundreds  of  Eng- 
lish counties.  The  county  was  erected  by  the  Lord  Depufy 
of  Ireland,  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1584.  (Ware's  Anliq.  of 
Ireland.) 

The  surface  is  hilly,  but,  except  in  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  county,  which  are  more  rugged,  the  hills  do 
not  rise  to  any  great  height ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
except  in  the  mountainous  district  just  noticed,  though  even 
there  the  land  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is 
tbu^y  peopled.  The  principal  mountains  are  Sliebh  Gullen 
(1900  feet);  Sliebh  Girkin,  or  the  Newry  Mountains  (1340 
feet)  ;  the  Fathom  Mountains,  lying  along  the  Newry  river 
(820  feet);  and  the  Foughall  or  Faughell  Mountains  (822 
feet),  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Jonesborough.  Tliese 
may  all  be  considered  as  forming  one  group  in  the  south- 
east part  of  the  county.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Moume  Mountains  of  the  county  of  Down.  [See  Down.] 
Granite  is  their  principal  constituent.  To  the  N.  of  this 
SKHintainous  district  a  considerable  tract  extends  from  the 
county  of  Down  on  the  one  ude,  to  that  of  Monaglun  on 


the  other,  in  which  greywacke  and  greyw act e- slate  are  th* 
prevalent  rocks ;  while  red  sandstone  predominates  in  that 
part  which  lies  along  the  margin  of  Lough  Neagh.  Sienite 
is  traced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newry  ;  and  mica-slate 
composes  the  sides  of  the  narrow  valley  between  Shebh 
Gullen  and  Sliebh  Girkin.  Limestone  skirts  the  Blaokwater 
and  Collenwater.  {Tratu.  o/Geol.  Soe.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Callen,  the  chief  river  in  the  county,  rises  in  tiie 
barony  of  Fews,  and  flows  N.  into  the  Blackwater ;  but  its 
course  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  twen^-iix  or 
twenty-seven  miles.  There  are  some  small  loughs  or  lakes, 
as  Lough  Clay  in  the  west,  from  which  a  small  stream  flows 
into  the  Callen  ;  Lough  Ross,  and  the  loughs  of  St.  Patrick 
and  St.  Peter,  on  the  border  towards  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
The  river  Bann  with  the  Newry  Canal  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  separating  it  from  that  of  Down, 
and  affording  water-carriage  from  Lough  Neagh  to  the  Bay 
of  Carlingford;  the  Blackwater  on  the  N.W.  separates  it 
from  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

In  1788  the  medium  temperature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  of  Armagh,  distent  about  thirty-two  English 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  and  elevated  about  fifty-eight  feet 
above  the  coast,  was  ascertained  (by  means  of  a  well  sunk 
sixty  feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  gravelly  hill)  to  be  47'5'  of 
Fahrenheit.  (Trana.  qf  Royal  Irixh  Acad.  1788.)  But  ve 
are  informed  that  it  is  49°'5  at  the  observatory. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  town,  numerous  in- 
closures  and  cultivated  fields  indicate  an  abundant  popu- 
lation, and  in  this  vicinity  there  are  a  few  orchards.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  towards  Lough  Neagh,  there 
are  very  extensive  bogs,  the  soil  of  which  is  very  blaok  and 
deep :  but  the  increase  of  population  has  led  to  the  cultivation 
of  some  parts  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
mounteinous  districts.  The  principal  landed  proprietors  are 
Lords  Charlemont,  Gknford,  and  Caledon ;  Mr.  Brownlow, 
Mr.  Ck>pe,  and  others.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  belongs 
to  the  church  and  to  college  establishments  and  corporations, 
which  have  not  the  power  of  granting  freehold  leases  for 
lives ;  the  common  tenure  on  other  properties  is  a  lease  fbr 
twenty-one  years  and  one  life.  To  such  an  extent  has  sub- 
letting been  carried,  that  the  country  has  been  described  as 
resembling  in  some  parts  a  disjointed  village,  and  general 
poverty  has  been  the  usual  result.  If  a  father  had.  a  family 
the  land  was  divided  among  his  sons,  and  part  of  it  went 
frequently  as  a  portion  to  the  daughters.  The  linen  trade, 
carried  on  as  it  is  by  the  individual  weaver,  is  considered 
to  have  promoted  this  division  of  land.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  disposition  at  present  to  check  this  system,  and 
to  consolidate  the  small  holdings  into  larger  farms. 

In  the  hands  of  such  occupiers  we  cannot  expect  superior 
husbandry.  The  description  given  of  the  state  of  tillage 
in  the  flat  parts  of  the  county'  of  Antrim  [see  Antrim] 
will,  in  a  great  degree,  apply  to  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Armagh.  The  rotation  of  crops,  if  so  irregular  a  suc- 
cession deserves  that  name,  is  similar  in  each ;  the  joint 
contribution  of  animals  to  form  a  team  fbr  the  plough,  and 
the  '  con-acres'  of  the  dry  cotter,  as  described  in  the  account 
of  Antrim,  are  found  in  this  county  also.  The  joint  team 
for  the  plough  is  indeed  rather  more  respectable,  con- 
sisting usually  of  two  horses,  one  belonging  to  the  driver, 
the  other  to  him  who  holds  the  plough.  Oats  are  the  chief 
kind  of  grain  raised.  Wheat  and  barley  are  not  bo  exten- 
sively grown.  The  cultivation  of  wheat,  which  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  has  increased 
materially ;  and  Belfast,  the  great  outiet  of  its  produce,  now 
exports  com  of  excellent  quality  to  England  :  the  con'sump 
tion  wheaten  bresd  among  the  peasantry  is  also  much 
greater  than  formerly.  Potetoes  and  flax  are  also  among  the 
chief  articles  of  agricultural  produce ;  but  the  potetoes  an 
ve^  inferior  in  quality  to  those  grown  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Grazing  is  little  attended  to  in  any  part  of  the  north 
Ireland.  The  little  farmers  or  cotters  keep  cows,  but  they 
are  badly  managed  and  hardly  treated :  patches  of  the 
artificial  grasses  are  sown ;  and  part  of  the  grass  (which,  in 
Ulster,  is  commonly  confined  to  the  banks  of  rivers)  also 
serves  the  cows  for  food,  but  the  want  of  fodder  in  winter 
materially  diminishes  tne  quantity  of  milk.  Few  beasts 
are  fattened,  the  crowded  population  leaving  little  land 
for  pasture.  There  are  no  extensive  dairy  farms ;  but  as 
the  little  farmers  keep  cows,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
butter  is  sold  for  exportetion.  The  breed  of  cattle  is  small 
and  stunted.  Sheep  are  not  much  attended  to.  and  their 
wool  is  not  produoed  in  greater  quantity  than  the  domestio 
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pmpotM  of  the  grower  require.  The  honea  are  inferior  in 
nie  aD(l  appearance  *.  the  hnen  mefchaots,  who  travel  about 
to  difibrent  marketa,  use  a  small,  hardjr,  and  sure-footed 
native  breed  of  hacks.  Goats  and  pigs  are  reared,  the 
latter  in  great  numbers. 

Although  agriculture  has  been  improving  since  the  time 
of  Mr.  Wakefield's  publication  (to  which  we  are  indebted 
tor  many  of  the  foregoing  particulars),  yet  it  is  still  very 
inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  fields  are  iU-inclosed  and 
ill-dninod,  and  not  kept  clear  of  weeds;  the  fbrming  in 
many  eases  is  slovaily,  though  there  ore  instances  to  the 
oontrujr* 

Linen  is  the  staple  manufacture,  and  the  county  has 
ooDsequently  been  affected  by  the  dee'^e  ai  that  business. 
The  oiodeof  muiufoctureby  small  farmers  has  been  already 
described.  [SeeANTRiH.]  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cotton 
manufacture  has  gBined  any  footin;; ;  but  a  mixed  fabric  of 
cotton  and  flax,  called  '  Unions,"  has  been  porlially  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  linen.  The  demand  for  linen  is  not  so 
active  as  it  has  been,  and  yet  all  that  the  weavers  bring 
to  market  is  sold.  The  introduction  into  England  and 
Scotland  of  machinery  far  spinning  liax  has  been  felt  in 
Ireland,  where  it  has  reduced  the  wages  of  spinners,  which 
were  always  low.  They  cannot  now  earn  more  than  eighteen 
pence  per  week.  Spinning  machinery  has  been  introduced 
to  a  certain  extent  into  tiiia  county. 

The  (wndltion  of  the  weavers  has  been  materially  affected 
by  these  eauies.  At  one  time  they  could  earn  2$.  per  day, 
and,  by  working  extra  hours.  2«.  Gd. ;  now  their  earnings 
do  not  average  more  than  1«.  a  day  (which  is  about  the  pay 
of  a  field  labourer),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
many  of  them  out  of  employ.  The  depression  of  the  hnen 
trade  has  led  some  to  go  to  Manchester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood :  others  give  more  time  to  their  little  farms  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  steam  communication  with  England  has 
given  them  a  new  and  better  market  for  their  produce.  The 
condition  therefore  of  the  peasantry  has  rather  improved 
than  otherwise.  Their  food,  except  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  wheaten  bread*  still  consists  of  potatoes,  milk, 
Ivead,  and  butter,  and  occasionally  pork.  The  clothing  of 
the  finnales  is  better  than  it  used  to  be,  though  they  still 
go  without  shoes  or  stockings.  The  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  ore  also  improved. 

The  moral  character  of  the  females  is  correct ;  and  the 
peasants  show  a  disposition  to  provide  for  the  wonts  of  their 
aged  parents.  Moidicants  here,  as  in  Ireland  generally,  are 
numerous,  and.  as  a  body,  very  immoral. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  county  are  inconsiderable. 
Marble  is  quarried  near  Armagh ;  and  at  Keady,  about 
eight  miles  from  that  city,  a  lead  mine  was  once  worked. 
The  chief  roods  are  thoM  from  Dubhn  to  tlie  city  of 
Armagh,  one  through  Netfry,  and  the  other  through  Castle 
Blavney ;  the  continualion  of  these  to  Ccderaine ;  and  the 
nads  from  Armagh  to  Belfast,  Mooaghan,  and  London- 
denr. 

The  population  in  1821  was  197,427.  and  in  1831 
220,651.  It  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  in  1790,  at 
l-20,0U0.  The  only  towns  of  any  importance  are  Armagh 
(population  9.189),  and  Lurgan  (population  2,842).  [See 
LuRO&N.]  The  others  are  all  small,  as  the  following  Ust, 
with  their  population  in  1631  will  show: — ^Tanderagee,  1559; 
Rich-hUl,  937;  Newtown  Hamilton.  1050;  Keody,  896; 
Charlemont,  517;  Market-hill,  1043;  Blackwater,  528; 
Loughgall,  325;  and  Portodown,  1591.  Part  of  the  more 
important  town  of  Newry  (population  13,134)  is  in  Ar^ 
maigh ;  the  greater  part  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  [See 
NiWAY.]  It  appears  that  though  the  pi^ndation  of  the 
eountry  it  dense,  it  is  not  mneh  oolleoted  in  towns  ukd 
villi^as.  The  number  of  pupils  at  sehocds  in  the  coonbr 
in  1S2),  was  13,407.  viz..  8,529  boys,  3.878  girls ;  in  1824  it 
was  about  13,700,  viz.,  about  7900  bi^s,  5,200  girls;  of 
about  600  the  sex  was  not  stated. 

Three  members  are  istumed  to  the  imperial  parliament 
fk-om  this  county :  two  for  the  county  Itself,  and  one  for  the 
titf  of  Armagh.   Newry  returns  a  membOT. 

It  is  diSicult,  from  ttie  variation  of  authorities,  to  state  the 
number  of  parishes  in  the  county.  In  the  population  re- 
turn for  1821,  twenty-three  parishes,  as  used  for  civil  pur- 
poses, ore  given  as  wholly  or  partly  in  this  county;  but 
these,  from  the  eonsolidabon  ti  panahea  into  unions  and 
the  erection  of  perpetual  cunuaeo,  must  not  bo  regarded  as 
coincident  with  the  existing  ecdMiaalical  divisxms. 

It  ia  not  very  easy  to  aaoectain  the  state  of  religious 


parties  in  the  countv.  In  1812  Mr.  Wakefield  estimated  ths 
proportion  of  Cathoucs  to  Protestants  as  three  to  one,  the 
CatnoUcs  occupying  all  the  mountainous  ^rts.  and  bong 
mixed  with  Protestants  in  the  more  level.  Me  observes  that 
the  intluence  of  the  priests  was  small ;  and  the  bigotrj  of 
their  flocks  not  so  great  as  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  Die 
year  1 824,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  «l 
education  in  Ireland,  tiie  proportion  of  Catholic  scholars  to 
those  of  Pn^tants  all  cksses,  was  53  to  81  by  the  le- 
tumsof  tiie  Protestant  derf^.  or  52  to  78  by  those  of  the 
Catholic  clergy:  but  the  different  rank  in  Iwe  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  rendm  this  on  unfit  criterion  of  Uie 
relative  population.  The  proportion  of  tiie  pupils  at  the 
Established  Church  to  Presbyterians  was  at  the  same  time 
about  47  to  29,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  or  44  to  30,  Recording  to  those  of  the  Catholics.  This, 
as  the  parties  are  on  a  more  equal  footing  in  their  rank  in 
society,  affords  a  better  criterion  ;  but  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
1812,  thought  that  of  the  Protestants  in  this  country 
(county?)  a  %ery  small  proportion  belonged  to  the  Estk' 
blished  Church.  But  we  have  reason  to  buieve  that  in  tbb 
opinion  Mr.  Wakefield  was  mistaken. 

Among  the  antiquities  of  the  county  may  be  mentioned 
the  cairn  on  the  top  of  Shebh  Gullen,  said  to  fbrm  the  roof  of 
a  cavern  oS  artificial  construction ;  and  that  called  theTicar's 
cum,  about  five  miles  aoutn-east  of  the  aty  of  Armagh, 
on  a  lofty  hill,  which  is  thought  to  be  excavated.  {Mem. 
S.  I.  A.  vol.  viii. :  Wakefield's  Account  nf  Ireland,  1812: 
Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Ireland,  1792 ;  Par- 
liamentary Papers.) 

ARMAGH,  a  city  of  Ireland,  in  the  barony  and  eoanty 
to  which  it  gives  name,  81  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  and  not  far  from  the  little  river 
Callen,  a  feeder  of  the  Blackwater.  wfaidi  flows  into  lAOfib 
Neagh. 

The  town  is  on  an  eminence,  with  the  cathedral  in  the 
centre  crowning  the  summit,  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
small  eminences.  Some  of  the  streets  fbrm  an  irre^hr  cir- 
cuit round  the  cathedral,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  hill;  all  the 
others,  leading  into  the  town  ftom  the  aurtounding  country, 
terminate  in  this  circuit,  except  three,  which  are  oontinved 
to  the  summit,  and  lead  to  the  cathedral  enclosure.  Armagh 
which  had  sunk  ^atly  to  decay,  owes  much  of  its  reno- 
vation to  the  munificence  and  public  spirit  of  Dr.  Riefastd 
Robinson,  Baron  Rokehy,  who  was  archbishop  from  1 76^ 
to  1794.  The  town  is  rather  more  than  three-quarters  eta 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  above  half  a  mile  from  can 
to  west 

Of  public  edifices  the  cathedral  deserves  tbe  first  notice, 
although  in  richness  and  beauty  of  architecture  it  is  inferior 
to  many  of  our  English  cathedrals.  Its  situation  is  com- 
manding, from  being  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  whkh  the 
city  is  built.  After  undergoing  many  changes  fh>m  tbe 
period  when  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  founded  it  (via.,  in 
445).  it  was  destn^ed  in  1566  by  Shane  O'Neil,  who  wished 
to  revenge  some  insult  which  he  thought  had  been  offered 
him  by  the  {nimate  fLoftus).  It  was  rebuilt  in  1616  by 
primate  Hampton,  and  in  1642  it  was  again  destroyed 
Sir  Phelim  O'Neil  during  the  primacy  of  the  celebrated 
Usher.  It  wad  again  rebuilt  by  primate  Morgetran  in  tbe 
year  1675,  and  repaired  and  improved  byprimate  RotnnsoDi 
and  a  complete  restoration  is  at  present  going  on.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  1 83^  feet  long  from  east  to  west ;  and  in 
breadth  across  the  transepts  )  19  feet  in  the  clear.  From 
the  intersection  arises  a  square  tower  (the  battlement  of 
which  is  31  feet  above  the  rocd*)  surmounted  by  a  aph*  40 
fe^  high.  From  the  ground  to  tbe  t<^  <^  the  weathercock 
is  150  feet 

Part  of  the  tower  and  the  spire  were  built  during  the  pri- 
macy  of  Robinson.  The  same  prelate  built  near  the  town  a 
handsome  archiepiscopal  palace,  of  large  dimensions,  and  in 
a  light  and  pleasing  style  of  architecture.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  lawn  skirted  by  plantations ;  the  offices  are  detached 
and  hidden  behind  a  plantation  at  a  small  distance.  He 
also  contributed  lately  to  the  erectim  of  a  new  school* 
house  in  the  town,  containing  la^e  dwmitories,  dining- 
room,  and  school-room,  apartments  for  the  master,  and  s 
spacious  walled  play-ground.  This  sohool.  an  exceedingly 
well-endowed  ro^al  foundation  of  Charles  I.,  long  main- 
tained, under  Mi.  Carpendale,  the  master  whom  primate 
Robinsm  appointed^  a  high  lapotatioD.  and  was  regarded 
as  the  Westminster  or  Eton  or  Ii^nd.  A  public  iibtory 
and  an  obaervahny  wen  built  aa&^ndewed  y  the  saw 
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wm^e,  vbo  tUo  dinoted  the  ereetion  of  bamoks,  inoeuied 
the  establishment  of  a  county  inftrraary*  and  omaniented 
the  city  vith  a  new  market-bouse  and  shambles.  By  re- 
fiisine  to  grant  leases  except  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
fehuilding  the  houses,  be  raised  the  place  from  an  almost 
deserted  village,  a  nest  of  mud  cabins,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiftiT  and  nourishing  inland  towns  in  Ireland*. 

Armagh  is  the  aasice  town  of  the  county,  and  has  a  jail, 
as  well  as  a  handsome  court-house,  lately  built  It  is 
lighted  with  oil,  but  as  gas  works  are  being  erected,  it  is 
expected  that  it  will  soon  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  foot- 
ways are  neatly  and  durably  flagged,  the  streets  are  clean, 
and  the  care  u  the  magistrates  keeps  away  beggars.  The 
magistrates  of  the  place  are  a  *  sovereign,*  and  a  '  rwstrar.' 
Then  are  several  excellent  walks  about  the  town.  Water 
is  supplied  from  a  pool  or  reservour  called  Lowry's  Lough, 
on  an  eminence  east  of  the  city.  Main  and  lateral  pipes 
run  through  oveiy  street ;  but  tluj  water  is  not  very  good, 
owing  to  the  preparation  of  flax  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict. 

The  chief  trade  is  in  linen,  which  is  made  in  the  country 
uound,  and  brought  into  the  town  on  the  market-day 
(Tuesday),  and  sold  by  the  weavers  to  the  drapers  fur 
bleaching.  There  are  five  fairs  in  the  jear.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  general  depre^tsion  of  the  linen  trade  has 
affected  the  prosperity  of  this  place.  The  population  of 
the  town,  in  18'il,  was  8,493,  and  in  1831,  9,189:  but 
the  whole  parish  contains  about  three  times  that  number. 
Am»4{fa  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  Before  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  fhuichiae  was  in  the  hands  of  twelve  bur- 
gesses, self-elected,  who  returned  the  primate's  nominee. 

The  see  of  Armagh  is  sud  to  have  been  founded  by  St. 
Patrick  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  made  an  archbishopric 
in  1 1 S2.  The  archbishop  bears  the  title  of '  Lord  Primate  and 
Metropolitan  of  all  Ireland.'  The  diocese  was  once  divided 
into  two  ports,  the  English,  now  the  upper,  and  the  Irish, 
now  the  lower  part.  It  extends  into  five  counties — Armagh, 
].«ndonderry,  Louth,  Neath,  and  l^rone.  The  archbishop's 
province  includes  the  sees  of  Dromore,  Down  and  Connor, 
(united),  Derry,  Raphoe,  Clogher,  Kilmore,  Ardagh,  and 
Meath :  the  province  of  Tuam  is  to  be  incorporated  with 
it  whenever  that  see  becomes  vacant.  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  arch- 
deacon, and  four  prebendaries,  with  eight  vioars  choral. 
The  see  is  valued  in  the  king's  books  at  1832.  17«. 
and  by  the  board  of  fint-fhiits  at  400/.  Tlie  {vimata's  in- 
come was  estimated  Mr.  Arthur  Toung,  in  1779,  at 
SOOO/.  per  annum,  and  by  Mr.  Wakefield  (1812)  at  12.000^: 
it  was  really  1 5,000/.,  but  is  diminished  by  the  Church  Tem- 
poralities Act.  He  presents  to  sixty  parishes  in  his  own 
diocese,  and  to  nx  parishes  in  other  dioceses. 

The  number  of  benefices  in  the  diocese  has  varied  consi- 
derably, from  the  formation  of  unions  and  the  erection  of  per- 
petual curacies.  Bythe  reoort  of  the  commissioners  of  eccle- 
siastical inquiry  in  Irelana  (dated  April,  1831),  it  oppears 
that  there  were  then  eighty-three  benefices,  sixty-eight  con- 
sisting of  single  parishes  or  separate  portions  uf  parishes, 
and  fifteen  consisting  of  parisnes  or  portions  of  parishes 
united.  The  diocese  of  Clogher,  when  vacant,  is  to  be  in- 
corporated with  that  of  Armagh. 

Annagh  is  a  reettvy,  bong,  with  several  other  parishes, 
comprehended  in  a  parochial  union,  in  vdiich  six  curacies 
(four  of  them  perpetual)  have  been  instituted.  The  living 
has  been  for  along  time  held  by  the  dean  of  the  cathedral. 
The  cathedral  is  the  parish  church ;  and  there  is  another 
place  of  worship  belou^ng  to  the  establishment.  There  are 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting- 
house, both  on  a  large  scale ;  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
Seceders  ;  another  for  the  Independents,  and  two  Methodist 
meeting-houses.  There  are  several  churches  in  the  out- 
parts  of  the  parish.  One  of  them,  at  Grange,  owes  its 
erection  to  the  munificence  of  primate  Robinson.  It  is  of 
white  st<Hie,  and  its  tall  spire  makes  it  a  handsome  object 
Besides  the  county  infirmary  above-mentioned,  there  is  a 
lunetie  asvhim  for  1 06  pattents  of  the  counties  of  Monaghan, 
Cavan,  Fmnan^h,  and  Armagh.  A  fever-hospital  bos 
"hem  builtf  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
aant  hxd  primate ;  a 'shop  forthe  poor*  hosbeeninstituted 
1>y  some  mdividuals  of  hw  fomily ;  and  a  mendidty  sub- 

*  PrIniKie  Hobinaon  died  at  ClUloa  near  Brialol.  In  October,  1'^  bui  hi( 
body  WM  brautht  over  to  Annafb  uid  lotertedin  k  vraltundeitlweathedTkl, 
A  bMtof  hia.  M  Bmoo.  adMMUwt  •dUlea,  wUah  ooot^i  sIm  a  wkole. 
iMiftb  Sgm  uf  ih>  kta  rrtaaia  Stwttt  bf  ChulMy,  m  or  Dm  IMIb^^ 
KrAneli.  asi  Mw  othfr  plem  or  Mri^ta*  hrlfUi  Hiiila 


■eriptioa  dforded  relief  in  the  year  1880  to  500  pemu,  to 

the  amount  of  nearly  584/. 

Besides  the  royal  foundation  school  there  are  several 
establishments  for  education,  as,  a  chartered  school  for  'iO 
girls,  founded  by  Dr.  Drelincourt ;  a  school  for  fifty  giris, 
supported  by  Lady  Lifflvd,  and  two  for  eighty  boys  ai^  as 
many  ^Is*  by  the  primate ;  and  a  Sunday  school  for  160 
boys,  The  whole  number  of  children  under  instruotion  in 
the  city,  in  1821,  was  1071  (934  boys  and  137  girls),  and  in 
the  whole  parish  2319,  viz.,  1899  boys  and  420  girls. 

Armagh  formerly  contained  many  monastic  estabUsh- 
ments.  The  priory  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augiutin 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  St  Patrick,  and  was,  for 
some  years,  cme  of  the  most  celebrated  religious  estaUish* 
ments  in  dte  world,  ^lare  were  a  priory  of  the  Guldees 
(Ctddei  or  Colidei),  who  were  secular  priests,  and  served  m 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  their  (nior  being  a  preoentor 
there ;  a  friary  of  Dominicans,  and  one  of  Franciscans. 

In  tlie  early  periods  of  its  history  the  town  was  sutfject  to 
many  severe  visitations.  Conflagrations  happened  in  the 
years  670,  687,  and  778.  In  832  the  Danes  plundered  it: 
and  in  839  the^  burned  it  to  the  ground  with  all  its  sacred 
edifices.  On  six  other  occasions  in  the  same  century  it  was 
laid  waste  by  these  barbarians.  The  annals  of  the  three 
following  centuries  abound  with  notices  of  plunderings  or 
fires.  During  that  period  Armagh  was  plundered  thirteen 
times ;  it  has  been  burnt  (partly  or  wholly)  seventeen  times. 
Probably  no  other  town  ever  suffiered  such  a  succession  of 
misfortunos.  (Young's  7'ow;  Wakefield's  Account  <^ 
IreUmd;  Idber  Hibermte;  Parliammtary  Paper*,  &c.) 

The  position  of  the  observatory  of  Armagh  isM'Sl'IS"*" 
N.  lat  6"  38'  52"  W.  long. 

ARMAGH  OBSERVATORY.  [See  Obsbhvatosy.} 

ARMAGNACt  a  county  in  the  province  of  Gascogne 
(Grascony),  chiefly  comprehended  in  the  present  limits  of 
the  department  of  Gers.  While  the  old  divisions  of  France 
cntinued  in  use,  it  had  Languedoo  on  the  east,  the  Agenois 
and  Condomois  on  the  north,  Gascogne  Prq>er  on  the  west, 
and  Beam,  Bigorre,  and  (jommiuges  on  the  south.  All 
these,  except  Languedoc  and  Beam,  are  subdivisions  of 
Gascogne.  Few  maps  that  we  have  seen  give  this  county 
in  oil  its  extent,  as  described  by  Piganiol  de  la  Force. 
(Nouveile  Descript.  de  la  France,  2d  edit.  1722.)  It  ex- 
tended on  the  east  to  the  Garonne ;  and  on  Uie  south,  some 
of  the  districts  included  in  it  (as  les  (^uatreVall^)  stretched 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  comprehended 
the  districts  of  High  or  White  Armagnac,  Low  or  Black 
Armagiioc,  Astarac,  Brullois,  L'Eauzan,  Fexenzac,  (vaure, 
Fesenzaguet,  Lomogne,  Les  Baronies,  Riviere-Verdun, 
Riviere- Basse,  les  Quatre  Vall^s  (de  Magnoac,  de  Neste, 
d'Aure,  and  de  Barousse),  already  noticed,  and  Nebouzan. 
The  chief  towns  were  Aucb  (population,  in  1826,  11,000), 
Lectoure  (population  6000),  Vic-Fezenzao  (population  4000), 
L'Isle  Jourdain  (population  4000),  Miranoe  (populatiou 
2000),  Nogaro,  Fleureuce  (population  3000),  Leyrao  Vic,  or 
Lavit,  Castelnau  de  Magnoac,  La  Barthe,  Mauleon,  Arreu, 
or  Arreau,  and  Ssjrrancdin.  These,  whidb,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Levrac  and  Maulfion,  may  be  traced  in  Qie  depart- 
ments of  (vers  and  Hantes  j^renees,  in  the  m^  of  France 

Eublidied  by  the  8od«h  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
idge,  will  ipve  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  ramifications 
of  the  province  of  Armagnac*.  [For  an  account  of  such  of 
these  places  as  require  further  notice,  see  AucH,  Lkctourk, 
MiRANDx,  Gers,  and  Ha.utbs  Pvreners.] 

The  county  of  Armagnac  arose  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  ue  Count  of  Fezenzac,  whose  younger 
son  Bernard  received  that  part  of  the  county  of  Fezenzac 
which  adjoins  Bigorre,  and  thus  became  the  first  Count  of 
Armagnac,  The  foilure  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  of 
Fezenzac  (which  had  retained  that  title)  brought  the  terri- 
tory under  the  sway  of  the  younger  or  Armagnac  branch  in 
the  eariy  port  of  the  twelfth  eentury.  The  domains  of  these 
nobles  were  extended  by  suboequent  acquisitioDs,  especially 
under  Bernard,  Count  of  Annacnac,  constidile  of  EVance 
under  Charles  VI.  in  the  fifleenm  century,  a  man  of  great 
ambition,  haughtiness,  and  cruelty,  who  gave  name  to  one 
of  the  factions  which  then  divided  that  unhappy  country. 
John,  the  last  (Tount  of  Armagnac,  having  incurred  general 
odium  bis  crimes,  and  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to 
Louis  XL  of  France  by  his  political  conduct,  caused  the 

*  It  may  ba  notloed  hera  that  tha  district  markad  'Armagmatf  In  Dm  Soclet}-'* 
map  <rf  FraMf  im  frmamtu,  U  uot  m  extei»)*«  aa  that  aboni  dMcribrd,  o*wn 
lka«|^  tiHamallMaubiadlvlakina  fan  tkat  map  l^if  UMfet  S.  and  JtvplM 
fmn|)rbdoiigtoAmHpne,toiiMMidlpU,        (  f^f^i-\\c> 
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dovnfeloftiiii  antient  and  powerful  family.  Besieged  in 
1472-3  in  Lectoure,  of  which  he  had  possetision,  he  was- 
hiniBelf  killed  and  the  town  taken  hy  the  perfidy  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  county  was  confiscated ;  and  though  it  was  suhse- 
queotly  re-established  by  FVancis  I.,  it  reverted  to  the  crown 
by  inheritance  on  the  aoeession  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  again 
re-established  in  164$.  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 
in  ikvour  of  Henry  of  Lwndne,  Count  of  HaRonrt,  and  his 
heirs  male. 

Armagnao  was  commonly  Prided  into  BCigh  and  Low : — 
High  Armagnac  comprehended  only  the  district  so  called, 
in  which  an  the  towns  of  Auch  and  Lectoure ;  and  Low 
Armagnao  indnded  lUl  the  other  districts  given  above.  It 
IS  very  ftrtile  in  grain  and  wine.   Its  hrandy  is  of  good 

?ualtty,  but  not  equal  to 'that  of  CogDKC.  Very  fine  Bon- 
Ihretien  pears  are  also  produced.  (Piganiol  de  la  Force, 
Deter,  de  la  Rvnce;  Hartini£re,  Le  Grand  Diciiointaire ; 
Balbi.) 

ARMAGNAC.  COUNTS  OF,  were  descended  ftom  the 
antient  dukes  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony,  and  took  their 
title  from  the  county  of  Armagnac.  John  I.  increased  the 
importance  of  his  family  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  He  was  one  of  the  powernil  chiefs,  in 
the  sou^-west  of  France,  strongly  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
the  English,  and  for  this  reason  h^hly  frnsted  by  the  French 
king,  by  whom  he  was  made  goronor  of  Languedoc.  Al- 
though we  find  him  aocompanyine  the  Blat^  Prince  in  his 
Spanish  expedition  against  Peter  the  Cruel,  he  was  still  the 
prince's  enemy  when  France  and  England  renewed  the  con- 
test Hediedin  137S.  Hisgrandson, Johnin.,whomarried 
the  heiress  of  the  House  of  Comminges,  led  an  army  of 
adventurers  into  Italy,  where  he  laid  siege  to  Alessandria, 
and  fell  under  its  walls  in  1391.  Bernard,  younger  brother 
of  John  III.,  succeeded  him :  he  became  the  moat  celebrated 
of  his  ftimily,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  great  par^  which 
he  headed-  in  opposition  to  the  Burgundians.  His  aunt 
married  the  Duke  of  Berry,  one  of  the  French  princes ;  and 
Bernard,  in  1410,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  then  too  young  to  head  his  party,  and  the  task 
eonseqnentlr  fell  to  the  Count  (tf  Arma^ae.  This  distinc- 
tion enabled  him  to  rally  under  his  banner  the  wailike  and 
needy  population  of  Gascony,  whom  he  led,  in  the  year  1410, 
to  atta»  I^ris.  The  cruelty  with  which  these  rude  bands 
treated  the  court  and  the  people  round  the  capital  inspired 
them  with  horror  for  the  cause  of  Orleans,  and  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  give  that  character  of  atrocity  to  the 
civil  wars  <rf  the  time  in  which  they  stand  unequalled. 
The  Armagnacs  were  composed  of  a  rustic  or  pastoral  popu- 
lation :  the  Burgundian  cause  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  north  of  France  and  Flanders ;  and  thus 
the  mutual  hatred  of  citizen  and  peasant  increased  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  opposite  parties. 

In  1412  both  ArmasTiacs  and  Burgundians  courted  the 
alliance  of  England.  The  former  made  the  higher  offers, 
and  stipulated  to  restore  Aquitaine  to  Henry  IV.cn  England, 
in  return  for  his  support  The  discovery  of  the  articles  of 
this  treaty,  whic^  were  found  upon  one  of  the  emissaries, 
did  more  to  weaken  the  party  of  the  Armagnacs  in  France, 
than  even  their  cruelty  or  their  want  of  success.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  excesses  of  the  Burgundians 
hanng  disgusted  the  Parisians,  the  Armagnacs  obtuned 
for  the  first  time  the  superiority  in  the  capital,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  accession  of  Henry  V.  to  the  throne  of  England,  his 
alliance  with  Burgundy,  his  invasion  of  France,  and  the 
victory  at  Agincourt,  chansed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
Count  d' Armagnac,  who  haa  not  been  present  at  the  battle, 
but  who  hurried  from  the  south  with  a  small  army  to  defend 
the  es^al,  was  now  the  vAb  reliance  of  the  dauphin.  He 
was  aooordinfi^T  created  Constable  in  tiie  last  days  of  1415, 
and  he  aoon  Mowed  himself  an  aetiTe  and  severe  leader. 
Towards  the  eidxens,  eapedatly  of  Paris,  he  showed  himself 
a  mermtess  tyrant,  levying  contributions,  disarming  them, 
forbidding  them  to  meet  m  any  numbers,  however  small, 
and  punishing  the  least  murmur  by  the  sword  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. In  the  field  he  was  not  so  successful.  The  Earl 
oS  Dorset,  with  very  inferior  forces,  put  an  army  of  Ar- 
magnacs to  disgraceful  flight;  and  the  Count,  in  his  rage, 
nvl  no  other  satisfaction  but  that  of  hanging  some  of  his  own 
runaway  soldiers.  His  cruelties  and  his  deleat  weakened 
his  party,  which  he  still  however  supported  by  terror.  His 
harshness  made  an  enemy  of  the  queen,  who  meditated  on 
making  use  of  the  authori^  of  the  dauphin  to  diake  <tf  the 


Armagnac  yoke.  The  danphin,  John,  ion  of  Charles  Vl„ 
soon  expired,  it  was  said  by  poison ;  and  at  the  same  tine 
the  death  of  other  foes  or  rivals  showed  eitiier  the  good  ia- 
tune  or  the  treachery  of  the  Count  d' Armagnac. 

Queen  Isabel,  whom  the  Count  of  Armagnac  had  coo- 
fined  at  Tours,  was  not,  however,  without  her  reveogc. 
She  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  ffish  to 
escape  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  was  held ;  and  u 
expedition  undertaken  by  that  prince  rescued  Ist^  boa 
the  hwadi  of  the  Count.  The  BnrgundUuos  soon  drore  tin 
soldiers  of  Armagnac  from  the  open  oountry,  and  cmniwlkd 
the  Count  to  concentrate  his  force  in  Paris ;  btit  the  uumnil 
hatred  borne  to  him  rendered  all  his  efforts  at  resiEtuet 
vain.  One  of  the  gates  was  beOrayed  in  the  night  to  iln 
enemy,  and  the  Burgundians  got  possession  of  Pant,  Int 
not  without  a  struggle.  At  first  the  persons  of  the  Count 
and  the  chief  meim>ers  of  the  Armagnac  party  wen  re- 
spected, but  after  a  few  days  the  populace,  bemg  ezaspoited 
by  past  stru^les,  and  excited  by  recollection  of  the  tjrraunf 
of  the  Armaniacs,  burst  open  the  prisons,  and  mastacred 
all  within.  This  took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  Uig. 
A  white  scarf,  worn  obliquely  over  the  person,  was  the  badge 
of  the  Armagnacs.  The  populace  cut  a  stripe  of  flohtin 
form  of  this  scarf,  from  the  body  tji  the  murdered  CouiL 
More  than  3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  tin 
revolatkm. 

John,  Count  of  Armagnac,  grandson  of  the  preceding 
eount,  though  less  powerful  as  a  party  chief,  was  eqiuUf 
notorious  for  his  crimes  and  his  turbidence.  An  iDcestoooi 
intercourse  with  his  sister,  which  he  avowed,  and  sought  Vt 
cover  by  a  marriage,  first  drew  upon  him  tiie  indignslioa 
flf  the  pope  Pius  11.,  and  of  his  sovereign,  Charles  VD. 
He  was  excommunicated,  and  forced  by  the  royal  tnupi 
to  take  reiuge  in  exile.  A  prosecution  was  commeDcn 
against  him  before  the  parliament  of  Paris :  be  first  q>- 
peared  to  answer  the  charges,  hut  upon  his  again  takiiie 
to  flight,  be  was  condemned,  and  his  domains  confitcaleiL 
The  count,  by  repairing  to  Rome,  contrived  to  so^n  the 
pope's  anger,  and  procured  the  reversal  of  his  saktence 
of  excommtmioation.  Under  Louis  XI.,  in  1461,  the  Goai 
of  Armagnac  obtained  possession  of  his  fl^  but  km 
joined  in  the  revolt  agamst  dut  prince,  which  flu  B» 
gundians  abetted.  Louis  XI.  purchased  the  cemtioo 
of  his  enmi^  at  the  price  of  10,000  crowns.— a  sum  be 
stowed  in  vam.  For  several  years,  Armagnac  seemed  la 
enemy  in  every  sense  worthy  of  Louis  XI.,— revoltii^ 
defending  himself  bravely,  when  overcome  at  last  vovide 
submission  once  mwe,  and  again  acting  the  traitor.  In  hit 
character  and  career  he  resembles  the  late  Ali  PacU  ol 
Janina,  and  he  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Caidinal  d'Albi, 
who  was  sent  against  him  by  the  king,  entered  into  negoti- 
ations with  him,  concluded  terms  of  peace,  and  even  t  con- 
secrated wafer  was  broken  and  taken,  by  both  partiet  in 
sign  of  good  faith.  Relying  on  thU,  Armagnac  relaxed  in 
the  viguance  of  his  guard ;  and  the  addiers  of  the  csidioil 
found  means  to  introduce  ^mselves  into  the  Itetten  <^ 
Lectoure.  and  to  massacre  the  count  and  his  foUoven  in 
1473.  The  king's  commands  required  the  total  octensiBi- 
tion  of  the  Armagnac  race.  Jeanne  de  Foix,  the  legituniie 
wife  of  the  count,  who  was  pregnant,  watt  compiled  ip 
swallow  a  draught  of  poison.  His  brother  Charles  w 
seized,  tortured,  thrust  into  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  bst 
survived,  and  was  Uberated  after  the  death  of  Louis  XL 

A  descendant  of  the  family  was  created  cardioal  uode 
Francis  I. ;  he  was  known  as  an  upright  administntw  ui 
a  patron  of  letters.  He  died  in  16B5,  at  a  very  adnM^ 
age.   [See  Nehoues.] 

ARMATOU',  a  sort  of  national  militia  among  li> 
Greeks,  instituted,  according  to  some,  during  the  Byxaw 
emiore,  but  others  refer  it  to  a  p«iod  subsequMit  to  At 
conquest  of  Greece  hy  the  Turks.  They  voe  originally  ihi 
mountaineers  of  northern  Greece.  Tba  snltani,  Gadii^ 
great  difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  submission,  weie  w- 
strained  to  come  to  terms  of  pacification  with  them,  >n 
on  the  payment  of  a  triflhig  tribute,  they  ware  dknwd  to  re- 
tain their  arms,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  military  cob- 
munity,  occupying  their  native  districts,  and  governed  by 
their  own  laws.  They  were  charged  with  the  supprew* 
of  brigandage  in  the  mountain  passes.  The  chiefs  vea 
styled  Capitani,  Polemarchs,  or  Protatos ;  the  jiiriadictKB 
of  a  chief  was  called  an  armatolic,  and  he  resided  gencfsUf 
in  the  minc^wl  village  of  bis  canton.  The  office  ns  bo^ 
ditary,  aesomding  to  the  eldest-sw,  who  obtained  a  di^tu 
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from  tb«  paeha  of  his  district,  to  whose  aathority  he  luh- 
mittecL  The  hand  was  ooro  posed  of  and  commanded  hy 
Greeks  exdasivelf ;  and,  according  to  Fauriel.  the  number 
of  cantorw,  itomeaiately  prior  to  the  revolution,  amounted  to 
seventeen.  The  members  who,  in  point  of  nnmber,  are 
nnrestrieted,  were  called  paUihui :  tneir  costume  was  that 
genentUy  known  as  the  Albanian ;  their  anns  consisted  of  a 
yataghan,  sabre,  nraskati  and  pistols;  tiiey  mn  brave  and 
temperate,  and  inured  to  bardsnip  and  fetigiie. 

Aboattiie  middle  of  &e  last  oentury,  hmraver,  the  PHta 
ihou^t  fit  to  appoint  a  Dervm^  Baahi,  in  whose  hands 
the  care  of  all  the  passes  was  placed :  this  was  a  measure 
designed  for  the  subversion  of  the  armatolL  Ali,  pacha  of 
Joannina,  having  been  also  appointod  Dervenji  Bashi,  made 
atreauoua  efforts  to  destroy  ueir  independence ;  bnt  his 
crueltieft  drove  the  greaterjnirt  to  rebellion,  and  tlwy  fled  to 
tbeir  native  fastnesses.  Here,  as  in  the  Morea,  they  main- 
tained a  sort  of  turbulent  independence,  and,  at  the  first 
cry  of  the  revolution,  issued  fbrth  to  assist  in  the  liberation 
of  their  country.  (Emerson's  Modem  Grwca;  See  Leake's 
Morea,  ii.  106.) 

ARHE'NIA.  The  extent  of  country  designated  by  the 
name  Armenia  is  not  dcllned  1^  any  parmanent  natural 
boondariea.  In  the  course  of  its  bistary  we  find  its  limits 
exposed  to  oonstant  ohai^es. 

When  taken  in  Ae  widest  snue  of  the  exjaession,  Ar- 
menia may  be  said  to  embrace  the  eountrv  from  lake  Urmia 
and  the  junetiou  of  the  rivers  Knr  and  Araxes  in  the  east, 
to  the  upper  course  of  the  Kizil  Irmak  or  Halys  in  the  west ; 
and  from  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers  Chorok  and  Kur  in 
tbe  north,  to  the  Taurus  mountains  in  the  directiwi  of  Bir, 
Mardin,  and  Nisibis,  in  the  south.  This  extent  is  given  to 
ArcQenia  in  the  outline  of  a  map  prefixed  to  Avdall's  trans- 
lation of  Michael  Chamioh's  HiHory  of  Armenia.  (Calcutta, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.) 

The  Armenia  of  Herodotus  (v.  52)  bordered  on  the  west 
on  Gilicia,  from  which  country  it  was  separated  by  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  towards  the  N.  it  ineludad  the  sonices  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (i.  180);  towards  the  8.  wcA  B.  its  Units  are  not 
distinctly  defined ;  probably  Mount  Masius  separated  it  from 
Mesopotamia*  and  wmnt  Arant  frtan  the  country  of  ^e 
Ssspires,  who  ocoBpied  the  valley  traversed  by  the  Araxes. 
(See  Rennell's  Qtograph,  Syst.  o/Hwodotva,  vcd.  L  p.  369. 
2d  edit.) 

The  Armenia  of  Strabo  (xi.  14)  is  limited  on  the  S.  by 
Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  Uie  E.  by  Great  Media 
and  Atropatene ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Iberes  and  Albani,  and  by 
the  ParaidLoathras  and  Caucasus  mountains ;  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tibareni,  the  Paryadres  and  Skydises  mountains,  aa 
far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  to  the  cnmt^  on  the 
Euphrates  which  separates  Armenia  turn  Cappatuxia  and 
Commasene. 

Abnl&da  and  other  oriental  geographers  not  only  extend 
the  limits  of  Armenia  considerably  to  the  N.*  so  as  to  include 
T\(IXi  and  part  of  Qeonia,  but  also  comprehend  Cflicia  and 
part  of  Cappadoda  uiuur  the  appellation  of  Belad-al-Armen. 
(See  the  sei^^phical  index  to  Alb.  Schultens'  Vita  Saladini, 
Lngd.  Batav.  17S5.  fol,  and  the  Geographical  fTorkt  of 
Sadik  Itfaham,  edited  by  Sir  William  Ouseley,  London, 
1832,  8vo.  p.  6.) 

The  greater  part  of  Armenia  oonstitutes  an  elevated  table- 
land, intersected  in  all  directions  by  rapid  streams,  and  with 
numerous  ranges  of  higher  mountains  rising  above  it 
Armenia,  in  net,  belongs  to  tbe  great  plateau  of  Iran ; 
its  southern  boundary,  which  rises  like  a  wall  above  the 
lower  level  of  Mesopotamia,  is  the  Kurdistan  range,  which 
passes  in  a  W.N.W.  direction  a  Uttle  to  the  N.  of  Mosul, 
IS  cut  by  the  ^p  bed  of  the  Tigris  at  Jezirah,  pasaes  a 
little  N.  of  Nisibin,  and  past  Mardm  to  the  point  where  tbe 
Euphrates  traverse*  the  great  range  of  the  Taums. 

Near  the  town  of  Brserum  we  find  a  chain  of  mountains 
which,  by  several  pngecting  branches,  is  conneoted  with 
Lhe  Caucasus,  and  separates  the  valley  of  the  Chorok  and 
its  tributary  streams  in  the  west  from  that  of  the  Kur  and 
Araxes  in  tiie  east,  while  the  upper  course  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  often  called  the  North  Frat,  marks 
U  southern  declivity.  Its  parts  bear  different  names :  amon^ 
he  Turks  they  are  known  by  the  appellations  of  Elkezi. 
Cheldir,  Bin-Crheul  {i.e.,  the  thousand  lakes),  &o.,  and 
among  the  Armenians  by  the  names  of  Khakhdikh,  Bark- 
bar,  Garin.  &c.  These  mountains  partly  correspond  to  the 
situation  of  the  Parj  adres,  Skydises,  and  M(mtes  Mosohici, 
of  tt  e  antients.  Tile  Bin-Ohenl,  w  FinkioU  gives  origin  to 


the  Araxes  and  to  the  nwthem  hranA  of  the  Kupbntes 
[see  Aras];  on  the  BatUiar  the  rim  Knr  baa  Its 

source. 

The  chain  of  hills  which  separates  Armenia  from  Geoi^a, 
commencing  near  Akhalxikh  (41°  37'  N.  lat.),  and  accom- 
panying in  a  South-easterly  direetion  the  contse  of  the  river 
Kur,  is  by  the  Georgians  named  Klardjethi  at  Taoai,  hy  the 
Armmians,  Medin  (t.e.  He  Duk),  or  SdMin-Gorgaa 
ii.  €.  Th6  Low  (Lucases). 

South  of  the  Araxes  we  meet  with  a  range  of  monntains, 
called  by  Colonel  Monteith  tbe  Mosian  (Mamn  ?)  bUls,  some 
of  which  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  Araxes  opposite  Krivan  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  are  in  Turkish  called  Kus'da^h,  Kizilieh- 
dagh,  Aghir-dagh,  or  Ala-dagh;  in  Armenian,  Dagiu^ 
dagh  and  Masis.  They  must  not,  in  oonsequence  the 
last  name,  be  confounded  with  the  Montes  Masii  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  geographers,  which  are  farther  south.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  chain,  and  washed  by  the  Araxes,  is 
situated  an  elevated  mountain,  the  Abus  of  Ptolemy  (Man- 
nert,  V.  ii.  p.  140),  called  by  the  Turks  Agri-dagh,  and  hy 
the  Persians  Koh-i-Nuh  (t.  a.  Mount  Noah),  and  believed  by 
the  natives  to  be  the  Ararat  of  Soriptore.  Parrot)  tbe  first 
European  traveller  who  ascended  ftis  mountun,  found  its 
height  to  be  16.300  Paris  or  about  17,260  Bnglish  feet 
AcMffding  to  another  pedlar  tradition  in  the  country,  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture  is  the  present  Mount  Judi,  S.W.  of  the 
Lake  Van,  in  the  Gordyean  mountains.  At  a  distance 
of  about  forty  miles  from  Mount  Ararat,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Araxes,  there  is  another  high  peak,  Mount  Ali 
Guz,  the  heiffbt  of  which  Colonel  Monteith  states  to  be 
15,000  feet.  [See  Ararat.] 

S.W.  of  the  Masis  is  Mount  Nebad  or  Nebadagan,  ac- 
cording to  Saint-Martin  the  Niphates  of  the  antients. 
Towaras  the  south  of  the  Nebad  are  situated  the  Dzaghge 
hills,  in  which  the  Murad-cha'i  has  its  source. 

South  of  the  Murad,  and  filming  the  separation  between 
Armenia  end  Mesopotamia^  are  the  Kurdistan  Mountains, 
already  described  as  part  of  the  aoathem  boundaiy  of  tkJ 
high  Mnd,  w,  as  these  parts  <tf  it  ware  antienUy  eaUed,  the 
Masins  andCarduebian  moontains.  The  Armenians  them- 
selves have  no  general  appellation  for  this  line  of  mountains, 
which  constitutes  the  soumem  frontier  of  their  country. 

East  of  Uie  Tigris,  and  immediately  south  of  the  lake 
Van,  we  find  the  Kareh,  Judi,  and  Amadiah  mountains 
(the  Montes  Gordyoeiof  the  antients),  and  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Persia  the  Kara-dagh.  (See  8anrt>Martin.  Mtmeirm 
sur  lArmSnie,  vol.  i.  p.  36-34.) 

These  chains  of  mountains  and  their  aoeumulations  of 
snow  contain  the  sources-  of  innumerable  streams.  The 
Tigris  has  its  origin  in  tbe  Niphates,  but  its  sources  have 
not  yet  been  determined  with  precision.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
speaks  of  three  rivers,  eadi  hearing  tbe  name  of  Tigris ;  the 
two  western  streams  coming  from  the  countiy  of  the  Ar^ 
menians,  the  third,  &rtber  to  tbe  east,  from  tiie  Matieni 
This  is  sojpposed  hy  Mannert  to  ref^  to  tiio  three  upper 
branches  of  the  Tigris,  vis.  that  of  Diarbekir,  that  of  Men- 
&rekin,  and  that  of  Erzen.  But  there  are  some  objections 
to  this  opinion,  as  it  includes  the  Great  Zab,  and  other 
streams,  which  must  have  been  crossed  on  the  road  to 
Susa.  Pliny  makes  the  remark  (Hist.  Nat.  vL  &  31)  that 
the  Tigris  is  eaUed  by  this  name  only  when  it  flows  rapidly, 
and  that  as  &r  as  its  course  is  slow  it  is  named  Diglito ; 
according  to  Joaephus  (AtiHq.  Jud-i.  2),  the  entire  river  was 
called  I^lath :  this  name  survives  almost  unchanged  in 
the  present  Djjlat.  What  Pliny  relates  of  the  Tigris  passing 
through  the  lakes  Aretbusa  and  Thospitis  seems  appUcable 
to  the  branch  which  passes  by  Erzen,  for  the  lake  Tnospitis 

Pliny  is  {vobably  the  same  as  tbe  Thonitis  or  Anene  o 
Stnho  (xL  14,  t  ii.  p.  461.  ed.  Tauehn.).  The  river  Ken 
trites,  mentioned  JCsnoj^um  (Anab.  iv.  o.  tii.  1)  as  fbrm- 
ing  the  frontier  between  Annenia  and  the  country  of  the 
KarducM  (or  (Sordyai),  is  supposed  hy  Mannert  to  be  the 
Nikei^rios  of  lator  writers,  now  called  Khahor  or  Sered 
Cour  river  of  Bedlis),  which  has  its  sottiee  in  the  mountains 
south  of  the  lake  Van. 

The  Euphrates,  and  its  first  great  auxiliary  stream,  the 
Murad-chai,  also  designated  as  Uie  southern  branch  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  have  their  sources  in  the  very  heart  of  Armenia. 
The  northern  Euphrates  arises  in  the  Bin-Gheul  hills  in 
the  district  of  Garin  near  Erzerum.  In  the  name  Garin  it 
is  easy  to  recognize  that  of  Caranitts,  where  Pliny  (v.  24) 
says  that  the  Euphrates  has  its  wigin.^^-Aoendi^  to 
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PUnr.  this  river  bean  at  lint  Ham  name  of  Fyxirates,  and 
&rther  on  that  of  Omims.  and  ii  called  Eu]durataa  only 
after  entering  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Ueaopotamia.  The 
Muml-ebai  flows  in  a  western  direction  as  long  aa  it  re- 
mains within  the  liraita  of  Armenia.  It  is  probably  the 
river  called  Euphrates  by  Xenophon  iAnabanUt  iv.  c  v.  2). 
who  says  that  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retraat  fhrded 
it,  the  water  only  reaching  up  to  the  navel ;  the  sources  of 
the  river  they  understood  to  be  at  no  great  distance,  but 
in  this  Ihey  were  somewhat  misinformed,  if  th^  croesed  it, 
as  we  suppose,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Wan.  The  river  Te- 
leboas,  over  which  the  Greeks  had  passed  before  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates  (Anab.  iv.  c  iv.  3).  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
termined. The  Munul-  chat  joins  the  Euphrates  near  Kebban, 
38°  4iy  N.  lat.  Below  that  place,  and  m  its  passage 
through  the  Taurus  mountains,  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
u  interrupted  by  rapids  which  obstruct  the  navigation  to 
and  frcnn  Syria. 

Tbe  Cynis  or  Knr  is  the  principal  river  of  Armenia.  It 
haa  one  of  its  sources  in  the  nills  north  of  Klan.  and  another 
in  the  Lake  Pharbavan  near  Akbal-kalak.  They  meet  at 
Kkelek.  The  Kur  then  passes  by  the  forts  of  Kbertwis 
and  Aspindza,  and  farther  down  by  the  towns  of  €ron  and 
Tiftia.  Near  Jebat  or  Jevat  the  Araxes  joins  the  Kur.  and 
the  two  rivers  pour  their  united  waters  through  three  mouths 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  which  haa 
its  source  at  Dekman  in  the  Bin-Ghenl  hills  near  Erzerum, 
some  account  haa  already  been  given  in  a  separate  article. 
[See  Aras.] 

The  Chorok  has  its  source  in  the  hilU  west  of  Babenl.  In 
its  upper  course  it  is  called  Masatterest,  and  farther  down 
takes  tbe  name  of  Chorokh.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Baberd, 
Sper,  KbotijuT,  Berdagrac,  and  Ardvin,  and  after  having 
during  the  greater  part  of  its  ooorae  followed  a  north-eastern 
direction  turns  westward,  and  Alls  into  tbe  Black  Sea  be- 
tween Batum  and  Kunia  or  Gonia.  (See  the  Nouveau 
Journal  jitiatique,  vol.  xii.  p.  458-470.) 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia,  that  of  Wan  is  tbe  most 
important.  It  lies  in  a  basin  surrounded  by  lofty  hiUs  on  the 
S.,  W.,  and  N.*  and  is  separated  from  tbe  lake  of  Urmia  to 
the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills.  Its  elevation  is  no  doubt  severid 
thousand  feet,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  measurements 
being  made.  Ptolemy  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Lake 
Arsissa:  this  name  still  survives  in  the  fortress  of  Arjis 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe  lake,  which  is  noticed 
as  one  of  tbe  principal  towns  of  Armenia  by  oriental  geo- 
graphers. (See  Abuifoda,  in  the  Index  to  Schultens'  Vita 
Saladim;  Ouseley*H  Sadik  h/akam,  pp.  6  and  62.)  The 
drcumfbrenceof  taelake  is  estimated  at  240  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  cmnderable  islands,  on  vbioh  have  been  built 
Armenian  convents.  Fourteen  vessda  are  constantly  em- 
picked  in  conve^ng  goods  from  the  different  towns  on  its 
imnks.  Eight  nvera  &11  into  the  lake,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  great  importance.  Jaubert  {Voyage  en  ArmSnie  et 
enPene,^.  127)  describes  the  scenery  oT  the  surrounding 
hills  as  extremely  picturesque.  (See  Col.  MontaiUi,  in  the 
Journal  qf  the  Boyal  Geogrmhical  Society,  v(d.  iii.  p.  50.) 

Towards  the  north-east  of  Erivan  is  the  lake  of  Ooukeka  or 
Sevan,  also  named  Kiajg;ar  Kuni.  From  it  qirii^  the  river 
Zengay  or  Zenghi,  which  passes  by  Erivan  and  then  fells 
into  the  Araxes. 

In  the  Masis  or  Mosiau  bills,  west  of  Mount  Ararat,  and 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles  towards  the  south  from 
Kara-knlla  on  the  Araxes,  Col.  Montnth  visited  a  lake  of 
twen^-four  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  extraindinaiy  ele- 
ven of  6000  feet.  At  ite  western  extemnity  a  stream 
came  from  it,  passing  Bayazid  and  Makn,  and  tbm  fUling 
intoUw  Araxes. 

The  climate  of  Armenia,  notwithstan^ng  its  southern 
position,  is,  in  the  higher  regions,  extremely  cold.  The 
summits  of  several  of  its  mountains  are  covered  withetern^ 
snow.  Tbe  German  traveller,  Schulz.  who  visited  Armenia 
in  1827.  found  the  hills  between  Trebizonde  and  Erzerum, 
especially  the  Ghulat  and  the  Karakapas,  covered  with  deop 
snow  in  the  month  of  June ;  and  Toumefort  found  the  wells 
near  Erzerum  thinly  frozen  over  during  the  night  in  July. 
On  thu  southern  boundary  of  Armenia,  and  on  the  road 
from  Diarbekir  to  Bedlis  up  the  valley  of  the  rivor  of  Bedlis, 
Father  Avril  found  the  tops  of  the  hills  covered  with  snow 
in  April.  (Avril,  Voyage  en  divert  State  d Europe  et  dAeie, 
I^ui8,  1692,  4to.,  p  40.  &&)  The  elimate  at  Etchmia- 
dzin  near  Erivan  in  the  valley  of  die  Araxes  around  Mount 
Ararat,  Ker  Fbrtor  flrand  flven  in  Novembw  nild  and 


delightftil ;  but  he  obaarvei,  tiut  tiw  eoU  duing  winter  sm 
here  iawxnetimes  Ifi^orl^  bdow  zen  of  Reaumur  (4''aQd 
8°  b*  below  zero  of  Fahmobeit).  (TVwab.  vid.  L  p.  191.) 
The  plaina  verging  towards  Asert^an  snd  Pctna  are  iiii 
to  be  scorched  in  summer  with aaMessivelkeat,andtoRqtiin 
much  artificial  in^ation  for  the  purposes  of  agriradtnn. 

The  son  of  Annsnia  exhihita  in  man^  plaen  appeu^ 
ances  of  volcanic  products.  This  was  parhcalariy  letnarkcd 
by  Col.  Monteith  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  rfMnh, 
situated  in  a  narrow  valley  which  extends  ftmn  the  Anzeoi 
plain  near  Ararat  in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  Van;  ail 
also  in  the  country  around  the  lake  uf  Goukeka. 

Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.  t  ii.  ^.461)  and  Pliny  (zxxvii.  23) 
notice  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in  precious  stones  sod  metik 
Strabo,  in  particular,  mentions  mMd-mines  at  a  place  nimcd 
Kambala  in  the  eountiy  of  Hyspiratis  (probably  in  da 
northern  part  of  Armenia,  be^reen  the  rivers  Kur  nl 
Phasia),  wnidi  were  wmrked  \sf  the  natives  at  the  time  <f 
Alexander's  expedition.  <An  account  of  die  mines  in  1 
neighbouring  part  of  the  country,  ceded  to  Russia  bf  tbe 
peace  of  TurkinanchaT,  in  1838,  may  be  seen  in  tbeJVbs- 
veau  Jounud  Aeiatitpie,  vol.  vi.  p.  152-157.)  In  moden 
times  the  Armenian  mines  have  produced  plenty  of  exiri- 
lent  iron  and  copper,  which  are  exported  to  Hoaol.  lU 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  are  at  this  day  known  to  exirtnea; 
Kebban  and  Argana,  in  the  two  branches  of  tbe  Tsmv 
which  inclose  the  vallev  <tf  Karpoot  (antiendy  Sophoie), 
through  which  the  Eupuates  paasea  in  its  way  fiom  ii* 
menia  to  Syria. 

Abundant  mines  of  rock-salt  are  found  in  dw  vilkj  of 
Kulpia,  which  slopes  towards  the  Araxes,  at  a  diitince  of 
four  miles  below  the  fortress  of  Koor  Ougley.  'Iliese 
mines,'  Oil.  Monteith  observes,  *  have  for  many  sges  np- 
plied  Georgia  and  even  the  Caucasus  with  salt  A  nuijn 
of  hills,  bwleriiu;  the  valley  on  the  east  side,  is  appuenlh 
entirely  c<miposea  of  that  mineral,  and  in  the  sides  of  tiieie 
numerous  excavatfama  Imve  been  made.  Under  the  fv 
aians,  these  mines  were  fiumedfbr  30001.  pra-amnun,  sad  > 
village  of  1 00  families  was  employed  exdusivdy  in  wortbf 
them.' 

Marco  Polo  (edit  of  tbe  Paris  6e<^.  8oe.p,  31l),iDlm 
account  of  Armenia,  notices  a  copious  well  of  nineril  n 
near  the  confines  of  Greorgia.  The  oil,  he  says,  is  eita- 
sively  used  for  burning  and  other  purposes,  and  peoptecotae 
from  remote  countries  to  get  it. 

The  valleys  of  Armenia  are  fertQe  in  grain,  tobiR^ 
manna,  hemp,  cotton,  and  in  fruit-trees,  particulsrly  •  \ap 
description  of  apple,  and  walnuts.  The  excellence  of  the 
Armenian  cotton  is  noticed  already  by  Marco  Poto  {'Rial 
bambacepulcrior  detmtrido  et  meltor,  l.c.p.3)l). 

Strabo  (xL  e.  14,  t  ii.  n.  462,  ed.  Tauchn.)  metkt  nA 
maise  of  the  Armenian  liorse.  *  Horses  from  tne  hDued 
Togannah  *  (t*.  e.  from  Armmia)  are  enumerated  by  da 
Hebrew  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  U)  among  other  attidai' 
traffic  brought  forsale  or  exchange  to  Tyre.  NearErini, 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  saw  a  lai^  kind  of  bufiUo  eophmd 
for  tbe  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Armenia  seems  at  an  early  period  to  have  been  di^iided 
into  the  Greater  and  tbe  Lesser  Armenia.  Armenia  Uimr 
was  the  nart  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It  appean  to  bin 
comprisea,  in  tbe  time  of  Strabo,  the  districts  of  Artb^ 
and  Devriki  in  the  present  Turkish  pashalic  of  Siwas,  isi 
those  of  Erzinghan  audDuruperan  in  the,  pashalic  of  Em- 
rum.  During  part  of  the  miadle  ages  the  country  ms  da 
named  Cis  or  Sis,  in  allusion  to  die  capital  of  Cilicia,  vbi^ 
for  a  lime  finmed  part  of  Armenia  Minor. 

Armenia  Major  is  by  native  writers  divided  into  Mm 
ptovmoes,  which  Saint-Martin  (i.  p.  65)  enumerates  es  fr 
lows:— 1.  Upper  Armenia,  2.  Daifch,  3.  Kukarh,  4.  W 
5.  Fourth  Armenia.  6.  Duruperan,  7.  Ararat,  8.  Veitae- 
gan,  9.  Siunikh,  10.  Artsakh,  11.  Phatdagaran,  ]2.iui 
snikh,  13.  Mogkh,  14.  Gorcljaikh,  15.  Persarmeoia. 

At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided  among  ToAtJ, 
Persia,  and  Russia.  The  Russian  frontier  between  tbe 
Black  and  the  Caspian  Sea  commences  on  the  Eoxine  ^ 
Fort  St.  Nicholas,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  river  Phia* 
or  Rion  ;  following  the  course  of  the  hills  which  here  ia- 
olose  the  valley  of  that  stream,  the  flrontier  fiist  takes  u 
eastern  direction ;  it  then  turns  southward,  travenes  tbe 
S.W.  branch  of  tbe  Kur,  follows  the  course  of  tbe  Aif^- 
chaT  to  its  jruction  with  the  Araxes,  and  after  crossing  da 
latter  river  proceeds  S.E.,  straight  towards  the  ArsrA 
leaving  the  vestera  summit  of  that  mountain  on  the  Rmsiie 
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side.  The  frontier  then  follows  the  Araxea  during  the 
KTvater  part  of  its  middle  course,  till  where  that  tiver  breaks 
nirough  the  TaUdj  or  Taliah  hills :  here  the  frontier  tarns 
•onith,  and  reaches  the  border  of  ttie  Caspian  Sea  near 
Astara.  The  line  which  separates  the  Persian  ftom  the 
Turkish  dominions  in  Aimenia  begins  at  Mount  Ararat, 
and  uroeeeds  in  •  aonthem  direetkm,  followmg  the  range 
of  hifis  which  Borate  the  streams  iUling  into  tbe  Tigris 
and  lake  Van  firau  tfaoee  that  run  towards  the  Arues  and 
lake  Unnfo. 

The  name  d  the  antient  capital  of  Armenia  was  Artaxata, 
or  Artaxiasata.  (Strabo,  xi.  14,  t.  2,  p.  460.  Tacit.  Ann. 
yi.  33,  xiiL  39,  &c.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
on  a  sort  of  peninsula  fbrmed  by  a  curve  of  the  river  (M 
vfppovTiiTjiZovroc  iyK&voe).  .Tavernier,  Tournefbrt,  and 
Chardin,  suppose  that  a  mass  of  ruins,  found  near  where  the 
Zengay  or  Zenghi  falls  into  the  Arazes,  marks  the  situation 
of  A^taxata,  and  Hannert  (v.  ii.  p.  168)  adopts  this  opinion. 
To  Colonel  Monteith,  howeveri  the  situation  of  these  ruins 
did  not  ^>pear  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Artaxata:  he 
thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  antient  capital  an  situated 
Jkrther  down  the  Araxes,  in  a  bend  a£  the  river,  at  the 
bottom  of  whioh  be  saw  the  ruins  of  a  bri^  of  Greek  or 
Boman  architeetuTB.  (Journal  qf  ihg  Boytu  Geogr.  Soc., 
iit47,) 

The  German  traveller  Schulz  discovered,  in  1S27,  near 
Wan,  the  ruins  of  a  very  antient  town,  called  Sbamirama- 
kert  (t. the  town  of  Semiramis),  by  Armenian  historians, 
the  founthition  of  which  is  by  them  ascribed  to  Semiramis. 
Mention  of  it  is  made  by  Moses  Chorenensis,  who  names 
Haribas  Catina,  a  Syrian  writer  who  wrote  about  the  year 
140  before  our  mra,  as  his  authority  for  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  town.  Schulz  found  the  ruins  covered  with 
inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  characters,  many  of  which 
he  copied.  In  we  of  them  (an  inscriptio  trilinguis)  the 
late  M.  Saint-Martin  found  the  name  of  Kshearsha  eon  of 
Dareioo^  (Xerxes  son  of  Darins)  mentioned  repeatedly, 
which  in  his  opinion  can  apply  only  to  the  Xerxes  who  led 
the  great  expedition  against  Greece.  (See  Nouveau  Journal 
Asiatique,  vol.  iL  p.  164,  &c.)  According  to  the  Armenian 
historians,  the  town  of  Shamiraraakert  was  called  Wan  from 
a  king  of  that  name,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the  Haik 
dynasty.    (See  Avdall,  History  qf  Armenia,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

The  town  of  Tigrsnocerta,  which  according  to  Tacitus 
{Ann.  XV.  5)  was  situated  at  a  distance  thirty-seven  mil- 
liaria  N.E.  of  Nisibis,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  D'Anville  and 
Mannert,  be  sought  near  the  river  Khabur,  which  they 
take  to  he  the  antient  Nicephorius  (the  Kentrites  of  Xeno- 
j^ion).  Armenian  writers  call  the  town  Dikranagerd,  and 
make  it  identical  with  the  modem  town  of  Kara- Amid  or 
IXarbekr.  (Sunt-MaTtin,J)f($niotrw,  &c.  i.  pp.  170, 171.) 

Magnificent  ruins  still  exist  of  the  celebrated  antient  town 
of  Am.  They  are  about  four  miles  west  of  the  monastery 
of  Kotchiwan,  in  a  plain,  protected  towards  the  south  and 
east  by  a  deep  and  impassable  ravine  through  which  the  river 
Arpatchai  runs.  The  place  is  laid  down  on  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porters  map  in  40°  32'  lat.,  43"  36'  long.  E.  of  Greenwich. 
On  the  history  of  Ani,  called  'kviov  by  the  Greeks,  see  a  note 
by  Ktaprotb  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique,  xil  p.  194. 

The  remains  of  many  other  noble  cities  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  The  ruins  of  a  bridge  near 
Kara-kuUa  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  antient 
Annavera.  Farther  down  the  Araxes,  Colonel  Montcdth 
saw  tha  ruins  of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Diana  in  the 
Tilley  Gtiemey. 

HoreoPolo  (Paris  edit  p.  310)  in  his  account  of  Armenia, 
mentions  an  important  mercantile  town  of  the  name 
Laias  (written  also  Layas  and  Laras  in  different  MS. 
copies),  where  tradesmen  from  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
from  India  imereatore*  Veneti,  PUani,  et  Januenset,  et  de 
ommbut  partibtu  India)  met  and  exchanged  their  mer- 
chandise. 

Abulfeda  notices  the  following  as  the  principal  towns  of  Ar- 
menia :  Aijisb,  Dabil,  or  Al-Imbil,  Dawin,  Wastan,  Arzen- 
jan.  Mush,  Arzen  or  Axzen-al-Rum  (Erzerum),  Melazjerd, 
Bidlis  (Bedlis),  and  Akhlat.  (See  the  geographical  index  to 
Schultens'  Vita  Saladini,  s.  v.  Adserbeisjana.)  Sadik 
Isfahani  adds  Alah-tak,  Wan,  and  Takrit.  Most  of  these 
towns  still  exist.  Enerum  or  Arzen-al-Rum  (antiently 
ealled  Garin,  and  in  Greek,  Theodosiopolis),  at  a  distance  of 
fburteen  days'  ride  from  Constantinople,  is  the  principal 
|dae«  of  Turkish  Armenia  *  Jaubert  estimates  the  number  of 
n  ni'fiidritants  at  70|000.   Akhalzikh,  a  ibrtress  near  the 


river  Knr,  is  the  principal  town  'n  Turkish  Georgia.  Aijis  Or 
Aijish  and  Akhlat  are  antient  towns  on  the  northern  and 
western  borders  respectiTely  of  the  lake  Wan.  The  town  of 
Wan  is  supposed  by  CdonelMon  teith  to  have  at  present  about 
20,000  inhabitants.  Eriwan  and  Nakbshiwan  are  the  two 
principaltownsof  Russian  Armenia.  The  former  is  situated 
m  a  delightftd  plain  watered  by  the  Araxes,  and  its  tributary 
rhrer  the  Zenghi,  and  peopled  by  numerons  villages :  it  hu 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  At  a  short  distance  from  Brivan 
is  situated  the  celebrated  Armenian  cmtventof  t^ehnUadiiR, 
or  Etehmiatchin,  the  sei^  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch ;  it  was 
founded  according  to  tradition  by  St.  Gregory,  a.d.  304. 
It  is  amcmg  the  Turks  known  under  the  nameof  U tch-kilissia. 
t. «.,  *  the  three  ehnrchea'  This  convent  is  all  that  now 
remains  of  the  great  city  of  Vagharshabad,  whidi  is  supposed 
b^  Saint-Martin  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6)  to  have  been  founded  in  Am 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian  sra. 

The  latest  publication  relating  to  Armenia  seems  to  be 
the  Researche*  of  ths  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  the  Rev.  H.  Q.  O. 
Dwight  in  Armenia,  &e.  i  vob.  Boston,  1833.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  this  iroifc  fir  the  pre* 
sent  article. 

ISelcrv  qf  Armenia. — ^The  Armeniins  call  the  pn^ 
nitor  of  tneir  nation  and  the  first  ruler  of  their  country  Haig 
or  Haik,  whose  father  they  beheve  to  have  been  Torgoma, 
the  Thogarma  of  Scripture  (Genesis  x.  3),  the  son  of  GJomer 
and  grandson  of  Japhet  Hai'g  had  originidly  lived  in  the 
country  of  Shinaar;  buthe  retired  from  Uie  OTOressionof  the 
Assyrian  king  Belus,  and  established  hims^in  the  hiUs  of 
the  neighbouring  Armenia.  Belus  pursued  the  emigrant 
with  an  armed  force  into  his  new  abode,  but  was  defeated 
by  Haig  and  fell  in  battle.  This  is  said  to  have  happened 
twen^-two  centuries  before  the  Christtu  era.  iAvdaU, 
i.  6.) 

About  thiee  hundred  years  later.  Aram,  the  sixth  sucoessor 
of  HaTg  nded  over  Armoiia.  He  signalised  his  reign  hy 
tbeconquestofpart ofHedia,AssyriB,andCappadiKia.  The 
governor  appmnted  by  Aram  in  the  last  province  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  town,  which  he  called  after  his  own  name, 
Mishak,  Majak,  or  Mazaca:  it  was  subsequently  named 
Csesarea.  The  conquest  of  Aram  first  made  known  the 
people  over  whom  he  ruled,  and  neighbouring  nations  called 
them  Aramides,  and  subseauently  Armenians,  from  the 
name  of  their  king.  (Moses  Cnorenens.  p.  47-49.  ed.  Whist) 

His  son  and  successor,  Ara,  fell  in  a  war  with  the  Assy- 
rian queen,  Semiramis.  Armenia  then  became  dependent 
on  the  Assyrian  throne,  though  it  was  still  governed  hy  native 
princes.  King  Scavordi,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Qirist,  threw  off  this  silegianoe.  His  son,  Pa- 
roir,  or  Baroir,  joined  Arhaces  and  Belesis,  the  ^vemora  of 
Media  and  of  Babylonia,  in  Aeir  revolt  against  Sardar 
napalus.  After  this,  the  kings  of  Armenia  were  again  in- 
dependent sovereigns. 

In  the  reign  of  Haikak,  the  contemporary  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  the  fifth  king  in  succession  from  Paroir,  the 
family  of  one  of  the  exiled  Jewish  nobles,  Shambat  came 
into  Armenia.  From  him  descended  the  great  family  of  the 
Bagratians,  which  subsequently,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century  of  our  mra,  came  to  the  throne  of  Armenia. 

The  next  king  but  one  after  Haikak,  was  Dikran,  or  Ti- 
granes  I.,  who  assisted  Cjima  in  his  rebellion  against  Asty 
ages  and  the  Medes.  To  him  Ajtnenian  authors  (Moses 
Cnar.  p.  71 ;  Avdall,  vol.  i.  p.  41)  ascribe  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Tigranocerta ;  but  Plutarch  and  Straho  astigii 
to  Tigranes,  Uie  contemporan  of  Mithridates.  He  was  f<fl- 
lowed  by  his  voungest  son,  Vahagn,  who  became  celebrated 
by  manjy  deecu  ^  vak>ur  in  his  wars  with  the  Medes:  the 
Armenians  and  Geo^ans  compoied  end  sui^  poems  in  his 
pruse. 

A  ooq)8  of  Armenians  formed  part  of  the  Persian  army 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  They,  and  a 
corps  of  Phrygians,  wore  the  same  kind  of  armour,  and  were 
both  commanded  by  Artochmes,  a  son-in-law  of  Darius. 
Herodotus,  in  mentioning  these  facts  (vii.  73),  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  of  the  Phry- 
gians; Strabo  (xi.  c.  14.,  t  iLp.  463,  ed.  Tauch.)  seems 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  of  Thessalian  origin,  hut  his 
arguments  are  not  very  conTindng. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourm  century  before  our  sera 
Vahey  was  upon  the  throne  of  the  HaTgs.  He  assisted  Da- 
rius in  his  war  with  the  Macedonians,  but  fell  in  battle  in 
the  year  b.c.  326.  Armenia  became  a  Macedonian 
vince,  and  was  ruled  by  governors,  the  jwhwiKitii- 
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riHi,  a  Fttuan.  waa  appealed  br  Alexander  flme  jrean  ' 
■flei  the  deaUi  of  VaheV'  Already  in  tiie  year  31 7,  bow- 
aver,  the  Armenian  chiefs  Ardvand,  or  Erwand  ( Ardoates), 
lieaded  a  revolution  affaioBt  the  reigning  governor,  Neopto- 
lemus,  threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  maintained  bim- 
■elf  for  thirty-three  years  as  an  independent  »overeign. 
AAer  his  death  the  Anaeniana  were  obliged  to  submit  for  a 
time  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucida,  until  two  Arme- 
nian noble»,  Artaxias  and  Zariadras,  availed  themselves  of 
the  moment  when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  suffered  a  de- 
feat irom  tbe  Romans  (b.c.  190),  to  declare  their  country 
free  firom  its  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  kings.  Armenia  was 
at  tiiis  epoch  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Armenia 
Minor  on  th«  western,  and  that  of  Armenia  Major  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia  Minor  the  de- 
aoendanu  of  Zariadraa  continued  to  rule  till  the  fall  of  >fith- 
ridates :  tbeneefin-ward  the  country  became  atfaiched  to  one 
the  other  of  the  ne^hbouring  states,  and  in  the  rdgn 
of  tiie  nnperor  Vespasian  was  made  a  Roman  province : 
subsequently  its  limits  were  extended  so  as  to  embrace  Me- 
litrae,  Aravene,  and  part  of  Cataonia ;  and  under  tho  By- 
zantine emperors  we  find  it  divided  into  Armenia  Prima 
and  Secunda,  the  former  governed  by  a  consul,  the  latter  by 
a  dtue  {^ytu^v).  (See  F.  A.  Cramer's  Oeogri^jAical  am 
HisioHciU  l)0ser^>iiim  of  Alia  Minor,  Oxftnc^  1832,  vol.  ii. 
p.  148,  &c.} 

In  Armenia  Major  the  family  of  Artaxias  (the  Armenian 
ArsacidK)  maintained  itself  till  the  year  b.c.  S,  and  gave 
eight,  or,  according  to  others,  ten  kings  to  the  Armenian 
throne.  The  most  important  of  these  is  Tigranes  I.  (b.c. 
95-60),  the  son-in-law  and  ally  of  Mitbridates.  He  rendered 
mmself  maater  of  Armenia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  and  Syria, 
but  lost  all  these  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Mitbridates. 
Lueullus  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  near  Tigrano- 
certa  the  mix^d  and  numerous  army  of  IHgranes.  (Plut. 
Lucull.25,  &c.)  The  peace  concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  63 
only  left  him  Armenia.  His  son  and  successor,  Artavasdes, 
was  perfidiously  seized  by  Marcos  Antonius,  and  delivered 
as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt  (b.c.  34).  After  this  time  Armenia  became  an  ob- 
ject of  unceasing  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  who  utemately  installed  and  dethroned  its  rulers. 

In  A.D.  232,  Armenia  was  conquered  W  Ardesbir,  the 
first  of  the.  Sassanide  kings  of  Persia.  The  country  re- 
mained subject  to  this  dynjtsty  till  Dertad,  or  Tiridates,  the 
son  of  Khosru,  and  the  only  sun'ivor  of  the  Arsacide  fomil^, 
supported  by  a  Roman  army,  made  it  free  again.  Early  in 
the  fbufth  century  Tiridates  wid  many  of  the  Armenian  no- 
bility were  eonvarted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Gregory,  whom 
^apa  Sylvester  I«  in  aj>.  319,  eonfirmed  as  pontiff  of  Ar- 
menia. The  conversion  of  (Constantino  to  the  Christian 
fiuth  occurred  about  &e  same  time :  this  circumstance, 
while  establishing  friendly  relations  between  the  Grreek 
empire  and  Armenia,  exposed  the  latter  country  to  the  in- 
creased hatred  of  the  heathen  government  of  Persia.  New 
conflicts  and  disturbances  ensued,  till  (A.n.  387>Theodosius 
tfae  Great  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Persian  king,  Sa- 
pores,  according  to  which  the  eastern  part  of  Armenia  was 
to  belong  to  Persia,  and  the  western  pert  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Sapores,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
Armenian  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  quitting  the  country 
in  disgust,  appointed  Khosru,  an  offitpnng  of  Che  Arsacide 
family,  as  a  tributary  king  over  Persian  Armenia.  In 
428,  however,  the  Pnsian  king.  BehramV.,  deposed  Ar 
taces,  or  Artaithir,  flie  last  of  the  tributary  Arsaci^  nUers, 
and,  wifli  the  consent  of  the  degenerate  Armenian  nobles, 
appointed  a  Persian  officer  to  govern  the  country.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  Persian  court  were  now  directed  towards  the 
suppression  of  Christianity  in  Armenia,  and.  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  as  the  difference  of  reli- 
gion appeared  to  be  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  lasting  fealty 
of  the  province.  On  these  grounds  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians became  subject  to  constant  vexations,  and  even  cruel 
persecutions,  from  their  Persian  rulers.  The  '  History 
qf  Vcaian,'  translated  from  the  Armenian  of  Eltsaeus.  by 
C.  F.  Neumann  (published  by  the  (Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  London.  1830,  4to.),  exhibits  a  detailed  and 
highly  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  under  which 
Armenia  was  su^ring  about  the  muhfie  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. 

Even  after  the  fell  of  the  Sassuiido  dynasty  in  632,  Ar> 
menia  did  not  eiyoy  tranquiUi^.  as  ite  provinces  soon  be- 
camn  the  scene  of  conflict  between  tlw  Greeian  and  tin 


risine  Mohammedan  eminre.  In  9ii,  during  the  csliptui 
ot  Bfotawakkel,  an  Arabian  army,  under  the  eommaad  of 

Buga,  conquered  Armenia:  many  of  its  prinripsl  nohiea 
were  brought  to  Bagdad,  where  the  greater  numtmr  of  then 
were  forced  to  become  converts  to  uie  Mohammedan  reU 
gion ;  only  Sempad,  the  Bagratide,  died  a  martyr  to  Ch^ 
tiani^.  Hia  son,  Ashod,  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Ca- 
liph, who,  in  859,  installed  him  king  of  Armenia.  He 
became  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty,  vhi^  oeco- 
pied  the  throne  of  Armenia  till  the  year  1 060.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  tenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Apu 
(928-951),  Ashod  III.  (931-977)  and  Sempad  II.  (977. 
989),  Armenia  ei^oyed  tranquillity.  Not  long  after- 
wards  the  country  became  an  object  of  contest  between 
the  Byzantine  empire  and  the  Seljukide  Turks.  Gt^ 
the  last  of  the  Bagratide  kings,  was  treadieroiiily  iSki 
(1079),  and  Armenia,  though  still  partially  govwned  bvni- 
tive  prineea  (the  Orpeliuu  and  others),  beeame  mainly  de- 
pmident  on  the  Greek  empire,  while  in  the  nortfaera  pn- 
vinces,  the  Turks,  and  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Kuidf,  en- 
croached  npon  its  limits. 

From  the  year  1326,  Georgia  and  Armenia  sufPsred  nndi 
from  the  incursion  of  the  M(^1b,  which  continued  tilt  Dear 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Klaprotb'B  paper 
Des  Bntreprises  des  Mongols  m  Giorgie  et  en  Ameme, 
in  XhaNouoeau  JoimtM  Astattque,  vol.  xii.  pp.  193  uA 
273.) 

After  the  murder  of  Gagik,  and  the  fall  of  tfae  Bagratide 
dominion  in  Armenia  Proper,  Rupen,  a  relative  of  tne  last 
king,  fled  with  his  family  into  Phrygia.  and  establisbed  u 
Armenian  principality  in  the  Tanrus  mountains  north  ef 
Cilicia,  which  graaua%  extended  ite  boundaries  to  die  coot 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  soon  derived  importance  ttaa 
the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the  monaicbiirf 
Europe  during  the  crusades.  Leon  II.,  who  re^^led  ttm 
1185  till  1219,  was  in  1198  crowned  king  of  (}ilicit,  bj 
Archbishop  Conrad  of  Mainz,  who  was  sent  for  that  purpose 
by  the  German  emperor,  Hen^  VI.,  and  Pope  C»lestinQs 
III.;  and  a  crown  was  likewise  presented  to  him  bytbc 
Greek  emperor.  Alexins.  The  Cilicio- Armenian  kiogdooi 
continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tbe 
last  king,  Leon  VI.,  was  in  1 37ft  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Mamluks  of  Egypt,  and,  after  a  long  captivity,  wandered  u 
an  exile  through  Europe,  from  one  country  to  another,  till 
he  died  at  Paris  in  1 393.  (See  Vahram's  Chronicle  of  On 
Armenian  Kingdom  in  CiA'cw,  translated  by  C.  F.  NeumaniL 
London,  1831.  8vo.  Published  by  the  Oncntal  TransUtioD 
Committee.) 

The  Hamluks  were  boot  obliged  to  yield  up  tiieb  nile 
over  Cilicia,  and  part  of  Armenia  Proper*  to  the  Ottomani. 
The  Armenians,  now  a  nation  without  a  country  or  home, 
mther  than  endure  cruel  persecutions  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  spread  themselves  all  over  Asia  and  Europe.  Ai 
early  as  the  year  1331,  Armenian  refugees  came  to  Kameu 
in  the  Lausitz  (Lusatia.)  Others  followed  the  Ottumin 
conquerors  to  Constantinople  (1453),  where  the  Grand 
Siguier  gave  them  a  patriarch.  They  were  well  received  in 
Russia,  where  numbers  established  themselves  at  Nev- 
Nakhchivan,  on  the  Don,  at  Moscow,  and  at  St.  Petersburgi 
In  1605  twelve  thousand  families  were  led  forcibly  awaj' 
fVom  Armenia  into  Persia,  by  the  command  of  Shah  Abbas. 
They  settled  at  Julfa,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Ispahan,  ^ving 
to  this  quarter  of  the  city  the  name  of  their  d^,  JuUa, 
on  the  AraMs,  in  Armenia.  Many  who  still  remained  at 
Tauriz,  Eizerum,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  have  recently  with- 
drawn to  the  Russian  provinces  south  of  tfae  Caucaios. 
Armenian  merchants  are  now  Ibund  established  in  Indii, 
on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Singspoie,  in 
Afghanistan.  Persia,  in  every  part  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Sjrk 
and  Egypt,  and  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Euiope. 
Almost  every  important  fair  or  mart,  Irom  Leipiig  aa^ 
London  to  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  is  visited  by  them- 

The  Armenian  language,  obser^'es  M.  Klaproth  (^"^ 
elopidie  des  Gens  du  Mmide,  t  ii.  p.  298).  is  rough,  »m 
overcharged  with  consonants.  Besides  a  great  oumbeis 
Indo-Germanic  roots,  it  shows  many  analogies  to  the  Funie 
dialects  of  Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  northern  AsiL 
According  to  Baibi  {Atlax  Ethnogrc^titte  du  Gfofe)  m 
Adelung  (MitAridales,  vol.  L  p.  420,  &c),  the  ArmemM 
ooes  uut  belong  to  any  knuwu  family  languages,  m 
stands  quite  alone.  Ite  grammar  is  excnsively  complicateo' 
like  the  northern  languages  ofJE^urope.  U  Jias  an  ariiw 
attached  to  the  ^od^^^^  Q^^^gf^ngnirf.  *!• 
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gmdan.  The  deciensioD  has  ten  oases  in  the  singuhu  and 
pluml ;  and  in  the  conj  nation  of  the  verbs  we  ftnd  a  cor- 
responding copiousness  of  inflection.  Tlw  autient  or  Ulerary 
Afmenian  is  so  difierent  in  its  grammar  and  atiuoture  horn 
the  present  Armenian  that  it  may  be  ecauidered  as  a  dead 
iugnage.  In  good  AnnauanautbW8>  of  any  age  <v  country, 
no  diventty  «  dialeet  is  observahle.  The  cwwtructiou  ra- 
snnbles  that  of  the  Greek  language.  Into  the  modem 
Armenian  many  f<H«ign  words  have  been  introduced,  espe- 
cially &om  tiie  Turicish ;  the  grammar  is  altem^  and  the 
eonstruetion  of  senteneas  is  UKxnlled  after  the  fashbm  of  tiia 
Turkish  language. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Armenian  language  the 
following  works  are  recommended : — J.  J.  Schriideri  The- 
saurus Lingitw  Armemea  antiquce  et  hodiemtc.  Amst. 
1711.  4to.  A  Grammar,  A  rmenian  and  Englith,  by  F^her 
Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  1819.  8vo.  DicUannaire  abrSge 
Franfou-Arm&mm,  par  Paschal  Aucher.  Venice,  1812. 
fl  voL  8vo.  Chaix  d»  Fabitide  Vartan  «n  AmUmen  et  en 
Fi-anfou.   Paris,  I82S.  8to. 

Amuman  Literatttre.—Pxeviom  to  the  intro^icUon  of 
GhrUtianity,  the  religion  and  oiTiUiatioa  of  Armenia  appear 
to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  Pemans 
and  Porthiant.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
of  antient  songs  {veserved  by  Moses  Chmenensis,  we  pos- 
sess no  Uterary  remains  out  of  this  period.  With  Uie 
Christian  leUgion,  however,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  became  prevalent.  Till  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Armenians,  in  writing 
their  language,  used  various  foreign  alphabets— the  Per- 
sian, the  Greek,  or  the  Syrian,  particularly  the  latter ;  but 
M  the  number  of  characters  in  tnese  alphabets  was  insuffi- 
cient to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  Armenian  language, 
Mesrob  invented,  for  tixa  nae  of  his  countrymen,  a  particular 
alphabet  written  fiom  the  left  to  the  right,  and  OTiginally 
cuisisting  of  thirty-six  characters,  to  wmoh,  subsequently, 
two  more  were  added.  This  alphabet,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  year  406,  is  that  which  the  Armenians  still  use. 

The  cMitinuous  succession  of  writers,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  literature,  which  Armenia  has  produced  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  century  down  to  our  own  age, 
and  the  seal  with  #hich  the  Armenians,  since  their  dis- 
persion, have  established  printing-ofBoes  wherever  they  have 
settled  in  any  considerable  numbers,  prove  their  fondness 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters.  They  either  have,  or  have  had, 
printing-ofBces  at  Amsterdam,  Leipzig,  Venice,  Leghorn, 
at  Leopol  in  Poland,  at  Constantinople,  at  Smyrna,  in  several 
towns  of  Russia,  at  Astrakhan,  at  Etchmiadzin,  at  Julfa 
near  Ispahan,  at  Madras,  and  in  WTeral  other  places. 

Bestaea  the  alphabet  of  which  he  Vas  the  inventor,  Mesrob 
present  his  eouutrymen  with  a  tamslatioin  of  the  Bible, 
mad^  as  fiv  as  the  Old  Testament  is  soncamed,  frnn  the 
Sq)tiULgint;  but  the  Greek  text,  from  which  we  must  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  made,  does  not  agree  altogether  with 
any  one  of  our  recensions.  The  Armenian  v^ioii  is  sup- 
poaed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  sixth 
century  from  the  Syriac  Peschttoi  and  in  the  thirteenth  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  Armenian  historians  are  valuable  on  account  of  the 
information  which  they  supply  on  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  of  the  Sassanide,  the  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
the  Seljuks,  the  crusades,  the  Mt^ls,  and,  in  short,  on  tbe 
entire  history  of  the  East  since  the  fourth  century.  They 
show,  upon  the  whol^  man  judgment  than  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  historians  ui  the  laleetion  of  the  &oti  which  they 
record,  and  ^play  a  better  taste  in  their  manner  of  relating 
them :  scnne  anwar  radter  too  ibod  of  interrupting  the  nar- 
rative  1^  long  strains  of  pknis  meditations.  The  Armenian 
chronicles  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  more  remote  periods  of  history.  Saint- 
Martin  has  pcanted  out  an  impcatant  anachnmism,  into 
which,  he  says,  Gibbon  has  been  led  by  Hoses  Chorenensia, 
r^atding  the  history  of  Armenia  contemporary  with  the 
reigns  of  Constantinus  and  Cc«istentius.  {JNouoeau  Journal 
Anaiique,  t.  iv.  p.  403,  Scc.j 

The  most  antient  Armenian  historian  probably  was  Aga- 
thangelus,  the  secretary  of  King  Tiridatea,  early  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  authenticity  of  a  chronide  which  is 
attributed  to  him  seems,  however,  to  be  question^Ie. 

Zeuo^  a  Syrian  by  birth,  puul  ana  aeoretary  to  St. 
Gregnr,  lived  early  in  the  fourth  century.  To  him  is 
asemml  a  ehioniele  of  tin  provinee  of  Uutaa,  which  was 
nrintid  «i  Coautantiiwpb>  UIB.  ISnn. 


Moses  of  Khwen,  at  Khomi.  iu  the  province  of  Daron,  tu^ 
named  Kerthogh,  or  Kerthoghair,  i.e. '  the  grammarian  poet, 
is  conudered  by  the  Armenians  as  '.be  first  of  their  classica . 
writers.  He  had  from  his  early  youth  attached  himself  to 
Sahag  (or  Isaac),  the  patriarch  of  Armenia,  a  deecen^t  ck 
St.  Greguiy,  who,  in  concert  with  Menob,  most  sealously  en- 
deavoured to  propagate  ChristianiQr,  and  to  difihse  a  love  for 
knowledge  among  his  countrymen.  Moses  was  by  him  sent 
to  Alexandria  (a.d.  434)  iu  order  to  make  himself  perfectly 
bmiliar  with  the  Gveek  Umguage.  He  remained  there 
several  years,  and  returned  to  Armenia(442)by  way  of  Rome, 
Athens,  and  Constantinople.  Moses  was  subsequenUy  raised 
to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  the  provinces  Pakrevant  and 
Ardzruni,  uid  dicn  in  a.d.  487,  it  is  said  at  the  age  of  124 
years.  We  possess  a  Chronicle  by  him,  divided  into  three 
books  (edited,  in  Armenian  and  Latin,  by  the  brothers 
Whiston,  London,  1 736,  4to.),  in  which  he  gives  the  history 
of  Armenia  from  the  time  Haig  down  to  the  death  of 
Mesrob  and  Sahu;  also  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  a  work 
on  geography.  Saint  Martin  is  also  incUned  to  ascribe  to 
Moses  of  Khi(»en  an  Armenian  translation  of  the  Chroniam 
of  Eusebius  (edited,  in  Armenian,  by  Aucher,  at  Venice,  in 
1816,  and  in  I<atin,  in  the  same  year,  by  Mai  and  Zohrab, 
at  Milan),  which  was  printed  Urom  an  old  MS.  on  vellum, 
found  in  1 794  by  Zohrab  at  Ckinstantiuople. 

Elissus,  or  Eghishe,  a  contemporary  of  Moses  of  Kh(»en, 
was  secretary  to  Vartan,  a  prince  the  family  of  the  Ma- 
migoniaus :  in  449  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  tbe  district 
of  the  Amadunians.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  reUgious 
wars  of  Vartan  with  the  Persians,  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  eye-witness.  An  English  translation  of  tius  work,  by 
C.  F.  Neumann,  was  puUished  at  London  in  1831  by  the 
Oriental  Translation  Committee. 

Anotiier  distingui^ied  contemporary  of  Ifoies  Choren- 
ensia was  the  philosopher  David.  He  nsited  Athens 
where  he  attended  tbe  lectures  of  Syrianus,  the  teacher  of 
Proclns ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Coiutantin<^e,  where  he 
seems  to  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period.  He  died 
in  Armenia,  it  is  supposed,  early  in  the  sixth  century.  (See 
C.  F.  Neumann's  Awnoire  sur  la  Fie  et  lee  Ouvragee  de 
Daad,  in  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  of  \ 829.) 

Lazarus  of  Parb  (Parbetsi).  surnamed  the  Rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  history  of 
Armenia  during  the  years  386-485.  (Printed  at  Venice  in 
1793.) 

Thomas  the  Ardzrunian,  a  contemporary  of  Lazarus, 
wrote  a  history  of  the  life  of  Vartan.  and  subsequent  events, 
down  to  the  year  500. 

Joannes,  bishop  of  the  Hamigonians,  lived  in  the  asventn 
century.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  from  ibe  can 
menoemant  of  third  omtury  till  the  year  640.  It  was 
printed  at  Constantinople  in  1719. 

Anias  Shiroguii,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  the  autow  of 
several  biographical,  astronomical,  and  chronological  works. 

Joannes  Cathohcus,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  from  HaTg  till  the  rmgn  of  the 
Bagratian  king,  Aahot  II.  (a.o.  920.)  This  wo^  which 
yet  remains  unpublished,  is.  ocnsidared  by  the  Armenians 
a  model  of  elegant  s^le. 

Matthias  Erez,  of  Bdeasa,  in  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  a 
chronicle  which  comprehends  the  history  of  Armenia  from 
the  reign  of  Ashod  III.  (a.d.  951)  till  the  esteblishment  of 
the  Armenian  nrinoipali^  inCilicia  (a.d.  1128.)  Thiswoik 
was  continued  ny  Gregoiy.  in  the  same  oentiuy,  as  fiir  as 
the  year  U61. 

Samuel  of  Ani  (Anatsi),  likewise  in  the  twelfth  century, 
wrote  a  eondae  but  accniate  ehronological  work,  extending 
from  Adam  to  the  pontiAoate  of  Or^^  Vikayaser  (a.d. 
1164.)  It  has  been  continued  by  ctbeis  till  tbe  yeai 
1337. 

Nersea  Klaietai,  aumamed  Shnfwhali  (i. «.  *  the  gracefVil'} 
was  bom  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  died  in  1 1 73.  During  the  last  twoity-aix  years  of  his 
life,  he  resided  at  Hromkla,  commonly  called  Rumkala,  a 
fortified  place  on  the  Euphrates.  He  is  considered  as  tbe 
inventor,  ot  principal  cultivator,  of  rhjrmed  poetry.  With 
the  exoeption  a  brief  histwy  of  Armenia,  his  works  are 
mostty  theological.  (According  to  Ciregorios  Magistros,  an 
Armenian  writer  of  the  elevMith  century,  the  Armenians 
leoaived  their  theory  of  prosody  and  rhyme  finm  the  Arabs, 
and  Sahlnm  the  son  <n  Sha^u,  and  Aharon  the  son  of 
Kahan  ware  tbe  flnt  Ammiisn  poets.) 

Notm  LampioMtri,  the  nephew  of     ftotner,  was  boca 
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in  1 153,  and  died  in  1 198.   His  writings  (re  klniMt  exciu- 
Mrely  homiletical  and  liturgical. 

Vartan,  a  pupil  of  the  monk  Vanagan*  in  the  thirteenth 
century*  wrote  %  history  of  Armenia,  coannwaeiDg  vith  the 
earliest  times,  and  going  down  as  ftr  as  the  year  1273. 
litis  work  is  eonndered  valuable  on  account  of  the  informa- 
tion about  the  history  of  the  countries  bturdering  upon  Ar- 
menia, and  of  tlM  accuracy  and  criticism  shown  by  the 
author. 

Vahram,  a  native  of  Edessa,  and  secretary  to  King  Leon 
III.  of  Gilicia  (who  reigned  fi-om  1269  tilt  1289),  is  the 
author  of  a  short  history  of  the  Armenian  kingdom  in 
Cilicia.  A  more  comprehensive  work,  on  the  same  subject, 
was  written  by  Sempad,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

After  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  Armenian  litera- 
ture on  its  decline.  With  the  exception  of  a  Taluable  work 
on  the  histoty  of  Armenia,  by  Miehael  Chamchean,  which 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1786  (3  vols.  4to.),  we  hear  of 
scarcely  any  work  of  merit.  (See  Quadn  dglUi  Storia  Let- 
tmtria  dtATmenia,  etteta  da  P.  S.  SomaL  Venice,  1829, 
8vo.) 

For  about  a  hundred  years,  there  has  existed  at  Venice  a 
con^egation  of  Armenian  monks,  who  are  constAiitly  pub- 
lishing works  on  religion,  theology,  literature,  and  science, 
such  as  they  think  li^ly  to  benefit  their  countrymen.  They 
dwell  on  the  little  islana  of  San  Lazaro,  and  call  themselves 
Mekhitaristes,  which  name  they  derive  from  that  of  their 
founder,  Peter  Mekhitar,  who  fixed  himself  at  Venice  in 
1717.  (See.^  brief  Account  of  the  MecMtarittican  Socuty, 
foitnded  on  the  Uland  of  S.  Lazaro.  By  Alexander  Gioode. 
Venice,  1 825.  4to.)  They  have  a  i^inting-office  well  stocked 
with  Armenian  types,  formerly  cast  at  Amsterdam  nnder 
the  directions  of  Lucas  Vanant.  Many  important  works  of 
a  general  interest  have  already  come  fVom  the  Armenian 
press  of  San  Lazaro :  one  of  the  latest  is  an  edition,  in  Arme- 
nian and  Latin,  of  three  Sermonet  of  Philo  the  Jew,  the 
Greek  original  of  which  is  lost.  The  Armenian  text  is 
taken  from  a  MS.  written  in  a.d.  1296,  which  Zobrab  dts- 
covered  at  Leopol  in  Poland,  in  1791,  collated  with  another 
copy  made  in  the  year  1298,  and  found  in  the  library  of  the 
Armenian  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  Armenian  Christians  adopt  the  Apostolic,  the  Nicssan, 
and  the  Atbanasian  creeds,  but  reject  the  decrees  (tf  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches 
and  of  the  Monophysites,  in  admitting  but  one  nature  m  tbe 
iwnum  (tf Christ,  viz.,  that  he  is  God  only:  this  is,  in  the 
rite  of  their  church,  symbolicsdiy  expressed  by  the  use  of 
red  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  in  the  Lord's  Suppw.  They 
assert  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  ftmn  the  Father  only, 
who  accordingly,  in  their  profession  of  faith  (Schroder, 
Thesaunu  Lmgua  Armenicee,  p.  251),  is  called  genitor 
FUii  et  spirator  Spiritus  SancH,  while  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
described  as  procederu  a  Patre,  eomtentiaHe  Patri  et  con- 
gioriut  Filio.  They  have  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  churoh,  viz.,  Baptism,  the  Lord's  Suwer.  Con- 
firmation.  Matrimony,  Consecration  of  Priests,  Confession 
of  Sins,  and  Exbeme  Unction.  They  admit  the  doctrine  of 
the  transubstantiation  of  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
Lord's  Supper,  which  they  administer  under  both  forms  to 
laymen  as  w^  us  to  ecclesiastios,  though  deviating  from 
the  rite  adopted  by  other  Chriat^  sects,  by  dipping  the 
bread  into  the  wine.  The  Armoiian  clergy  are  dinded  into 
monastics  and  secnlura.  The  fonuw  (under  which  clan 
are  comprised  patriandis,  archbishops,  bishops,  doctors, 
monks,  and  hermits)  live  in  celibacy ;  the  secular  clergy, 
i.  A  the  officiating  priests,  are  permitted  and  advised  to 
marry.  The  Armenian  Church  does  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  It  was,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  governed  by  four  patriarchs,  who  resided  at ; 
Etohmiadzin,  Sis,  Aghthamar,  and  (3«ndsasar.  The  num- 
ber  of  their  bishops  was  calculated  to  amount,  about  the 
same  time,  to  between  fifty  and  sixty. 

The  Armenian  Christians  have  an  ara  of  their  own, 
according  to  which  they  count  their  years,  and  which  com- 
mences  with  tbe  year  551  of  our  IMonysian  era.  Their 
year  is  a  moveable  solar  year.  (See  Imler,  Ldtrbudi  der 
(^uimolQeie,  p.  439,  &c.) 

ARHENIACA.   \See  Afucot  and  Prvnus.] 

ARMKNTIERES,  a  town  in  Vnoee  in  the  department 
du  Nord,  cloM  upon  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  ten  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Ijlle,  the  capital  of  the  department  It  is  a  neat 
Uttle  town  on  the  river        the  navigatmi  of  which  con- 


tributes to  its  trade.  The  population  is  variously  given  at 
6000  (Balbi)  and  7700  (Malta  Brun)  persons,  vtioae  dtisT 
occupation  is  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  yam.  Some 
trade  in  woollen  and  Imen  cloth,  lace,  and  leather,  is  carried 
on :  also  in  bricks,  of  which  gntat  quantities  a»  made  in 
the  neighbourhood.  ArmentiAres,  when  a  frmtier  town  of 
Flanders,  was  of  some  importance  as  a  place  of  strength ; 
and  suffered  much  in  different  contests  between  the  Frendi 
and  the  Flemings ;  but  upon  its  capture  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1667  it  was  dismantied.  50°  41'  N.  lat.  ST  &2'  K.  long,  at 
Greenwich.  (M.  Bnm;  Balbi;  DieHoHHmre  thmenelde 
la  France, 

ARMIGER.    [See  EsQTitRB.] 

ARMILLA,  a  bracelet,  or  large  ring,  for  tbe  wrist  or  arm. 
The  wearing  of  the  Armilla.  or  braeolet,  as  an  omament,  is 
of  very  faign  antiqui^.  It  occurs  in  Cienesis,  ohap.  xxiv. 
22,  S3,  wh«e  Abraham  sends  his  servant  to  seek  a  wife  for 
Isaac  The  Amalekite  who  slew  Saul  (2  Sam.  i.  10)  '  took 
the  crown  that  was  npon  his  hetd,  and  tiw  bmcHei  that 
was  on  his  arm,'  and  uought  them  to  David. 

Tbe  ArmiUa,  or  bracelet,  as  a  deooratiat  fw  both  sexes 
was  perhaps  the  most  universal  of  all  ornamentA — romroon 
to  almost  every  nation,  and  far  more  general  than  the 
torquet,  or  collar  for  the  neck.  It  was  sometimes  vrom  upon 
the  wrist,  sometimes  near  tbe  shoulder,  and  occasionally 
upon  the  ancles.  Bartbolinus,  in  his  treatise  de  ArtniUit 
Veterum,  asserts,  that  it  was  of  such  general  use  as  to  be 
worn  even  by  slaves,  when  they  could  obtain  permission 
from  their  masters.  This  accounts  for  the  great  number  of 
armillie  which  have  been  found,  of  a  slender  shape  and 
mean  form,  in  bronze,  in  diffiarent  countries  onoe  possessed 
by  the  Roiiwns. 

As  an  ornament  vA  dress,  the  Armilla  is  ftequentiy 
spoken  of  as  massive.  Uvy  (1.  i.c.  11)  says  the  golden 
bracelets  of  the  Sabines  were  of  great  weighL  PeCronius 
Arbiter  (c,  67)  speaks  of  the  Roman  women  as  wearing 
bracelets  of  six  pounds  and  a  half,  and  even  often  pounds 
weight,  though  the  fact  seems  incredible. 

It  is  not,  luwever,  as  a  mere  omament  of  dress  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  armilla ;  its  most  important  use  was  as 
a  gift  of  reward,  ^lian  {Hitt,  lib.  i,  c.  22)  says  tbe  Per- 
sian kings  rewarded  ail  ambassadors,  whether  from  Greece 
or  other  nations,  with  presents  of  arrailUe.  Plutarch.  Xe- 
nophon  {Anabtait,  i.  2.  27).  und  Herodian.  all  allude  lo 
them  as  military  or  royal  gifts. 

Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  Samnite  war  (L  x,c.  44).  sari 
that  at  Aquilonia,  Papirins,  who  had  been  engnged  in 
various  service,  in  the  field,  the  camp,  and  the  vatf,  gave 
armilla  and  coronets  of  gdd  to  SnnriuB  Nantins.  to  Spnrius 
Papirins  his  own  nepuw,  to  fbnr  oenturioos,  and  to  a 
whole  band  ttf  the  hastati.  To  the  horsemen  also,  as  a 
reward  of  valour,  he  gave  armillce  and  littie  hwns  of 
silver. 

The  gift  of  the  golden  armilla,  however,  was  reserved 
pecuharly  for  tbe  Roman  citizen.  Pliny  says,  to  auxiliaries 
and  strangers  they  give  ^d  torques ;  to  their  own  citizens 
only  silver.  But,  exclusive  of  these,  the  Roman  eitisens 
have  armillsB  given  them,  which  foreigners  have  not.  iHi^. 
Nat.  L  xxxiii.  c.  10.) 

Aulus  Gellius,  in  tbe  eleventh  chapter  of  his  second  bodb 
describing  the  exploits  of  Dentatus,  says  he  was  called  tbe 
Roman  Ai^illes ;  that  he  had  been  in  more  than  a  hundred 
and  twen^  actions ;  that  he  had  never  received  a  wound  in 
^  hack,  but  that  he  had  five  and  forty  wounds  in  front; 
and  that  amon^  his  rewards  he  had  achieved  eight  golden 
crowns,  (me  obsidional,  and  three  moral  crowns ;  tiiat  he  had 
received  eighty-three  torques,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ormilla.   {Noct.  Att.  1.  ii.  c.  1 1 .) 

Gruter  (Inawipt.  mccn.  4)  has  preserved  a  monumentid 
inscription  in  memory  of  Lucius  Lepidius,  who  had  served 
in  different  legions,  and  received  various  ormilln,  torques, 
and  other  ornaments,  as  rewards,  IVom  the  Emperor  Vespa- 
sian. Smetius  (fbl.  Ixxiii.  b.)  gives  another,  for  a  soldier 
upon  whom  both  torques  and  armillte  had  been  bestowed 
by  Trajan.  Numerous  other  such  inscriptions  will  be  found  in 
the  different  collections.  Brissonius  has  given  tbe  formula 
of  one  of  these  donations :  *  Imperaior  ie  Argenteu  Ar- 
vallit  donat.^ 

The  draoonarii,  or  standsEd-heann,  won  ormilliB.  See 
Ammianus  Marc^nns  X  x>*  c.  4)t  when  the  atddien 
crown  Julian  with  one  of  them. 

There  was  another  use  to  whiah  the  trmilhi  or  bracelet 
was  ap]died  from  the  very  remotesttges  of  the  worid.  It 
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used  «s  u  olferini;.   In  the  Book  of  Exodus  bracelets 
are  included  among  the  free  gifts  for  the  tabernacle. 

OflerittRS  of  aerpentine  annOli^  ot  torques*  were  also 
made  to  Aeulanius. 

OiAa  of  annilfie,  however,  wees  not  eonltned  to  the  warriors 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  practiee  was  as  prevalent  in  the 
remoter  regiong  of  the  north.  The  frsKments  which  remain 
of  the  oompoBitions  of  the  Scaldic  bards  are  full  of  allusions 
to  the  gift  of  bracelets.  Snorro  Sturleson's  History  afibrds 
ample  proof  of  this.  Hrolf  Krake,  King  of  Norway,  whose 
reign  is  ascribed  to  the  Aith  oenmry,  is  mentioned  as  be- 
stowing them  by  6axo  Orammatious.  (Hi»t.  Dm.  ii.  p.  S9.) 
In  the  Saxon  Gfaronicte,  under  the  year  975,  the  English 
Edgar  is  expressly  called  beopna  beih-^^,  the  bertower  qf 
braceieU,  the  rewarder  of  heroes ;  a  term,  indeed,  usual  as 
an  ^tbet  for  a  great  chieftain  in  most  of  the  Saxon  poems. 
It  oocun  no  whoe  more  frequently  than  in  the  song  of  the 
Traveller,  tod  in  the  well-known  poem  itfBeownl£ 

Nor  were  annillsa  gifts  of  reward  made  in  person  only ; 
vre  find  them  freqoenuy  mentioned  as  legacies  m  the  &ucon 
wills.  In  thewillofBnhtrieandhtswife.£lAirrtha(hewas 
one  of  the  Thanes  of  ArehUshcqt  iElfric),  preserved  in  the 
Textuft  Roffensis,  among  the  articles  which  formed  a  legacy 
to  the  king,  we  have  a  bracelet  of  gold  of  the  weight  of 
ei^bt  mancuses ;  and  to  the  queen  a  bracelet  of  thirty.  In 
the  will  of  Wulfer,  which  follows  the  will  at  Brihtrie  in  Dr. 
Hickes'B  Thesaurus,  we  find  a  le^ay  of  a  bracelet  of  sixty 
mancuses.   {Distert.  Epitt.  p.  51.> 

'William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us.  that  when  Earl 
Godwin  made  his  peace  with  Hardiknut,  in  the  year  1040, 
be  sealed  it  1^  a  magniflceot  present — a  diip.  whose  stero 
was  richly  ornamented  with  gold;  and  within  it,  eighty 
soldiers,  each  clothed  in  the  most  mmptuotts  habiliments  of 
voTt  with  armillaB  of  pure  gold  mi  both  arms,  each  weighing 
sixteen  ounces.  (W.  Mauiesh.  edit  FiraneoC  1601,  1.  ii.  p. 
77.)  The  same  writer  <p.  103),  deawibinff  the  mauMKs  and 
customs  of  the  English  in  1066.  upon  the  ecuquerMr's  ar- 
rival, says  their  arms  were  laden  with  golden  hraeelats: 
**  Armillia  aureit  brachiis  onerati." 

Aragrim  lonas,  in  his  woric  on  Iceland,  speaking  of  the 

fa<(an  rites  which  were  used  in  the  chief  temple  of  southern 
coland,  in  the  isle  of  Kialames,  describes  an  armiUa  of 
twenty  ounces  weight,  woich  was  kept  upon  the  altar,  and 
wliich,  being  sprinkLsd  with  the  blood  of  victims,  was  touched 
by  those  who  took  any  lolemn  oath.  He  says  it  was  either 
o^  silver,  or  silver  and  brass  mixed.  (Crymog.  Rer.  Island. 
1.  i.  p.  63.)  He  adds,  that  fiv  this  purpose  it  was  worn  upon 
tlie  Judge's  arm  during  triab.  ilad.  p.  76.) 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the 
year  876,  which  refers  to  a  ceremony  not  altogether  unlike 
the  practice  in  Iceland.  It  says,  that  when  the  Danes  made 
their  peace  with  the  English  Alfred,  at  Warehsmin  Wessex, 
they  gave  him  the  nobloBt  among  them  as  hostages,  and 
swore  oaths  to  him  upon  the  holy  bracelet. 

ArmilUe,  as  we  leeru  from  BarthoUnus,  were  sometimes 
marriage  presents.  Vii^ns,  it  appears,  did  not  usually 
wear  tbera.  (.DeArmiU.  Vet.  p.  79.)  From  different  passages 
in  the  Roman  classics,  we  learn  that  they  were  sometimes 
f^ven  as  birth-day  presents.  Placed  among  treasures,  there 
was  a  superstition  that  an  armilla  would  augment  them. 
Lovers  thought  thraa  efficacious;  and  ivory  armillte  were 
used  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  See  other  supwstitions  in 
Pliny.  (Aw(.iVa/.ed.Harduini,  tom.il  451, 11;  472,  10; 
Ml,  22.)  ArmillB  are  sUU  used  as  plaything  for  children. 

Among  (he  artides  whioh  from  tme  to  tune  have  been 
turned  up  in  the  bi^  (tf  Irdand,  armilliB  of  gcdd  have  not 
been  the  least  numerous.  Some  years  ago,  several  in  this 
metal,  of  different  sizes,  were  found  under  Beaohy  Head  in 
Sussex,  amongst  the  chalk  which  the  tide  had  undermined. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  still  preserved  in  Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  ooUeetiou  of  bronzes. 

The  Hamilton,  Townley,  and  Knight  collections  of  an< 
tiquities.  in  the  British  Museum,  ooutain  armilln  in  great 
quantities,  and  of  almost  every  variety  of  form,  in  gold,  in 
silver,  and  in  bronze.  See  uie  Hamilton  Room.  Case  6S ; 
Mr.  Knight's  coUeetioiit  Case  S ;  and  the  Hanultmi  and 
otiwr  gems. 

In  vol.  xH.  of  the  ArchaokgiOf  pt.  li.,  a  hmue  umilla 
is  engraved,  found  upon  the  wrist  of  a  fiiU-nzed  skeleton  at 
Westwang  Field  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  See 
also,  in  tlte  same  wwk  (vol  xxii.  p.  S8S)  aoiiM  observations 
inon  an  antient  bracelet  of  bronse.  found  on  the  sand-hills 
or  Al^itton  dwcoast  of  Munayshirs'  ftnn  diMe  ohMrra- 


tions  many  of  tiie  t^twials  for  tins  aoeount  of  the  AimOla 
have  been  derived, 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE.  The  Latin  word  armilla 
signiftes  a  l»acelet,  and  the  armillary  sphere  is  one  in  which 
tbe  principal  eiides  of  the  heavens  are  eonstnwted  of  some 
solid  material,  and  put  together  into  th«r  relative  positions ; 
thus  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  hollow  sphere,  of  which 
all  the  surfoee  has  been  cut  away  except  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  colures,  &e.  This  instrument  is  now  little  more 
than  a  toy,  the  complete  sphere  being  generally  preferred 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  but  in  tbe  antient  astronomy, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Tycbo  Brah^,  an  instrument, 
the  simple  description  of  which  is,  that  it  was  the  whole  or 
part  of  an  armillary  sphere,  was  extensively  used  in  astro- 
nomical observation.   On  this  point  we  refer  the  reader  to 

ASTROLABK. 

ARMINIANS  are  the  fidlowers  of  James  Arminius,  or 
those  who  are  eonsidered  to  entertain  hia  sentiments.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  oonferenea  in  which  Arminius-  was 
engaged  at  the  time  <tf  bis  ^tb,  was  productive  of  mty 
good  eAct  npmi  the  state  oS  party  feeling  m  Holland.  The 
QTOvemment,  however,  were  evidently  leaning  towards  his 
side;  for  in  the  following  year  ( 1610),  on  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  Uitenbogaert  was  appointed  chaplain.  At 
Paris  Uitenbogaert  had  frequent  conferences  with  the  cele- 
brated J.  Casaubon.  who  was  then  overseer  of  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  although  a  Protestant.  These  uonferances 
served  to  strengthen  Uitmbogaert  in  the  opinions  which  be 
had  adojited,  masmuch  as  Casaubon.  for  the  most  part, 
agreed  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  absmee  of  tJitenbogaert  in 
1610,  the  disputes  went  on  in  Holland  with  mcreesing  vio- 
lence. They  had  now  spread  so  widely  tiut  neariy  all  the 
country  were  engaged  in  them,  dergjrmen  and  laymen,  the 
learned  and  unlearned.  A  larae  mqori^  of  the  clergy  and 
leading  religious  men  adopted  the  sentiments  of  Gomar, 
and  espoused  his  cause.  Ine  Arminian  party,  fearing  that 
matters  would  oome  to  extremities,  and  that  their  party 
might  be  crushed,  drew  up  a  representation  of  their  senti- 
ments, which  was  presented  to  the  States-general,  and  was 
named  by  its  authors  Bemomtratio,  or  Remonstnmtie,  that 
is.  Remonatraooe.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name  Remonstrants, 
by  which  tbe  party  has  been  usually  called  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  from  that  time  to  the  present  The  Weslayan 
Methodists  themselves  Arminians.  end  their  magazine 
appeared  fwmerly  under  the  tttle  of  the  Arminian  Magazine. 
[See  RBHOHsrBANTs ;  Oloxh  Barnbvxld;  Gkotius; 
Dobt;  BpisGonua;  BooBBHAHif;  HBimius.] 

ARMirNIUS.  James  Armimus  (called  in  Latin  Ja- 
cobus Arminius,  and  in  Dutch  Jacob  Hermann!,  or  von 
Harmine,  or  HaimmsMO  was  bom  in  ld60.  at  Oudewater, 
a  small  hut  pleasant  and  thriving  village  in  South  Holland. 
His  father  died  while  he  was  an  i^nt  It  happened, 
however,  that  there  was  at  Oudewater  a  priest  callM  Theo- 
dore EnuliuB,  distinguished  for  erudition  and  pie^.  who 
had  forsaken  the  Romish  ohurch,  and  had  emigrated  from 
place  to  place  in  order  to  avoid  its  penecutioa.  Moved 
W  compassion  for  the  indigent  condition  of  Arminius, 
Emilius  took  him  under  his  care,  instructed  bim  in  tbe 
learned  languages,  and  inculcated  frequent  lessons  ot  prac- 
tieal  [aety.  £u  became  so  interested  in  the  extraordinary 
talents  and  rapid  improvement  of  his  young  pupil,  that  he 
omtinued  his  edncation  until  he  was  sufficiently  advanced 
in  his  studies  to  be  sent  to  a  university.  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  his  death  Emilias  had  removed  to  Utreeht 
with  lus  pupil ;  and  then  be  died,  leaving  the  young  Ar- 
minius without  any  means  of  support.  Soon  after  this  event, 
however,  the  youth  obtained  a  aeoond  patron  in  Rodolph 
Snell,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  on  account  of  the  incursion  of 
the  Spaniards  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  residence  at  Mar- 
burg m  Hesse.  Snell  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  matbematica.  He  soon  returned  to  Hesse,  accom- 
pamed  by  his  youns  pupil ;  but  he  hod  scarcely  arrived  there 
before  news  came  Uiat  the  Spaniards  had  taken  Oudewater. 
burnt  it,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants.  Arminius  set  out 
immediately  for  his  native  place:  on  his  arrival,  be  found  it 
a  heap  of  ruins;  every  house  was  burnt,  and  his  mother, 
sister,  brother,  relationst  and  nearly  all  his  follow-townsmen, 
murdered.  He  returned  immediately  to  Hesse,  perfiwming 
the  whole  journey  on  foot  Here,  however,  lie  did  not  stay 
long.  News  reached  him  that  the  University  of  L^den 
had  been  founded  by  the  prince  of  Orang^wi  whiui  he 
■etoiUonce  more  for  HoUuid*  and  at  ^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
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terdam,  then  an  asylum  for  the  survivLiig  ao^rers  at  Oude- 
water.  and  also  for  many  refugees  from  Amsterdam. 

At  Rotterdam,  Peter  Berliua,  the  fa^er  of  P.  Bertius  who 
afterwards  wrote  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Armmius,  was  per- 
suaded to  receive  him  into  his  own  family ;  and  be  afterwards 
sent  him.  with  his  sod  P.  Bertius.  to  the  Universi^  of  Leyden. 
Here  young  Bertius  was  the  con  stuit  companion  of  Arminiua, 
whom  he  describes  as  eueedinglr  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Arminius  cultivated  the  study  of  poetry,  mathematics, 
uid  phtkMopby,  and  beeame  the  WDuneiit  and  example  of 
the  whole  twa  to  which  he  beloiiged.  His  priooipal  in- 
Btniotor  in  tbeoUigy  was  Lambert  DanauB,  who  had  ta^ht 
at  Geneva,  and  was  distinguMted  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  fathers  and  the  scholastio  divines. 

After  remaining  at  Leyden  about  sli  years,  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam,  being  moved  by  the  high  reputation  for  brilliant 
talente  and  extraordinary  application  which  Arminius  had 
acquired,  tient  him  in  1 582,  at  their  own  expense,  to  Geneva, 
then  the  headHinarters  of  the  reformed  Calvinistic  churches. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Beia,  the 
friend  and  sucoessor  of  Calvin,  in  the  famous  theological 
scbad  of  Geneva.  But  be  soon  created  a  prejudice  against 
himself  among  the  leading  men  in  this  school  on  account 
af  his  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  philosophy  of  Ramus, 
which  ha  taught  to  his  feUow-stodenti  in  piivats.  and  which 
he  boldly  and  naloosly  defended  in  pnblio.  The  philmo]diy 
of  Anatode  was  at  that  time  emsidned  as  the  summit  of 
parfB^on.  not  only  at  Geneva,  but  in  all  the  scbsids  and 
inivetsities  of  Europe.  The  views  of  Ramus  wwe  opposed 
to  tiiis  philosophy ;  and  of  course  Arminius,  who  ap|wared 
as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  qiinions  of  Ramus,  could  not 
expect  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  instructors  at 
Geneva.  Accordingly  he  was  soon  obliged  to  qnit  the 
place,  and  he  immediately  repaired  to  Basle,  where  Jacob 
Grynnus  was  then  a  distinguished  teacher.  Here  he  won 
so  much  applause  and  admiration  by  his  attainments  and 
devotedneas  to  study,  that  be  was  speedily  o%red  a  doctorate 
in  theology  by  the  Uieolt^al  faculty  at  Basle,  being  at  that 
time  only  twenty-two  years  of  age.  This,  however,  he  de- 
clined, deeming  hhnsdf  too  ywing  to  be  made  tlu  snl^eot 
of  sneh  an  hnMnr. 

The  oommotimi  exfflted  at  GenaVEby  his  opiNMition  tothe 
philosophy  Aristotle,  toon  began  to  subside  in  his  absenee. 
In  1583  he  returned  to  Geneva.  His  own  feeHngs  were 
now  greatly  moderated  on  the  subject  of  Bamns's  philosophy, 
and  he  appsars  to  have  lived  in  tranquillity  during  his  second 
lesidenee  at  Geneva.  How  long  he  remained  here  during 
his  second  residence  is  not  well  ascertained;  but  as  he 
returned  to  Geneva  in  1583,  attd  went  into  Italy  in  1586-7, 
it  seems -probable  that  his  stay  was  about  three  years. 

He  was  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  philosophic  ftme  of 
James  Zabarella-  of  Padua,  whither  he  went,  attended  by 
a  young  Hollander,  his  constant  companion.  After  hearing 
a  course  of  lectures,  he  travelled  through  Italy,  visit^ 
Rome,  then  ntitmed  to  Geneva  for  a  short  time,  and  soon 
after  to  Helland.  While  on  his  travels,  he  and  his  oompanion 
carried  with  them  a  Greek  Testament  and  a  Hebrew  Psalter, 
which  ituy  read  daily,  in  tinir  exercises  of  davotloD.  In 
lfi87'Aminies  returned  to  Holland,  and  on  xepairing  to 
Amstetdam  he  found  that  reports  had  been  circulated  tbne 
greatly  to  his  disadvantage,  respecting  bis  favourable  views 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  said  that  he  had  kissed  the  Pope's  feet ;  that  he  was 
intimate  with  Jesuits ;  that  he  was  introduced  to  Cardinal 
Bellarmine;  and  that  he  had  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion.   All  this  was  entirely  &lse. 

^  Anninius  found  his  patrons  at  Amsterdam  cold  and  sus- 
picious when  he  first  returned.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
satisiying  them  that  he  hod  been  slandered,  and  he  soon 
reeaived  an  invitation  as  minister  in  one  of  th^  churches  at 
Amsterdam,  over  which  he  was  placed  in  15BB,  being  then 
twenly-eiriit  years  of  i^.  On  his  return  fhnn  Italy  he 
had  passed  thioagh  Geneva,  where  Besa  gave  him  a  letter 
to  his  petrons,  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of  him  as  *  animo 
ad  feeiendum  ofBeium  optime  compaiatus,  si  Domino  Deo 
placeiet  ipsius  nti  ad  opus  snum  m  eodesia  sua  minis- 
tetfo/ 

Arminius  soon  beeame  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preacher 
at  Amsterdam.  His  sweet  and  sonorous  ^'oice,  his  manner, 
his  ardour,  his  distinguished  talents,  and  finished  education, 
U1  confined  to  ^ve  mi(i  extensive  popularity  and  influence. 
The  mmoifts  which  hhd  hfen  set  afloat  eonceming  his  in- 
eKBttion  tovaida  Ca^tcism  gmdnally  M  away,  and  ^ 


classes  of  men  umted  in  extoUing  his  talrats  as  a  j^ewhtt 
and  a  pastor. 

Volkerts  Coornhart,  a  man  of  distinguished  taknb 
learning,  who  lived  at  this  time  at  Amsterdam,  ns  stno^ 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination  Bi  heU  at  Geata 
and  in  Holland,  and  had  written  much  against  it  Tic 
ministers  at  Delft.  Arnold  Cornelius  and  Renier  DuuteUot 
had  undertaken,  in  conference  and  by  writing,  to  offcsi 
Coornhart  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  as  wej  Uui^ 
to  the  best  advantage,  they  had  relinquished  the  vien  (f 
Calvm  and  Beca  in  rewect  to  the  dtcr^um  eim^m,  n. 
the  doctrine  that  the  oeeree  of  dectiim  and  vapntatai 
preooded  all  reqieet  to  the  fiiU  itf  man  and  to  his  obediuKt 
or  disobedienoe.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  aqn- 
lapsarianism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ministers  at  1MB 
maintained,  not  only  that  God  in  his  decree  legoided  mu 
as  created,  but  also  that  he  had  respect  to  his  Ispied  eoi- 
dition.  This  is  what  has  since  been  called  Bublapsaiiaiuca, 
The  work  vrhuAx  the  Delft  ministers  published  at  thii  tbec, 
entitled  'Answer  to  some  Arguments  of  Calvin  udBea 
on  the  subject  of  Predestinoticm,'  first  gave  rise  to  that 
denominations  in  the  Christian  church.  The  bo(^  of  Ik 
Delft  ministers,  containing  strictures  on  the  supraliin- 
rianism  of  Calvin  and  Beza.  was  sent  by  its  suthon  K 
Martin  Lydius,  then  professor  of  theology  at  FrsDeeto. 
He  was  dtssatisfted  with  it;  but  instead  i»  undettakiiig  ti 
answer  it  faimedf;  ha  sciioited  Anninuis  to  ddted  Is 
teacher,  Besa.  This  Anniniua  was  at  first  indioed  k 
do ;  but,  after  a  thonnigh  perusal  of  the  answer,  bt  m 
pended  his  putpose.  as  his  mind  had  bew  filled,  tk 
perusal  of  the  book,  with  doubts  or  difficulties  in  re^udiD 
some  positions  of  Beza  and  Calvin.  In  159?  ArmtDiai  l^ 
paired  to  Leyden,  to  confer  with  the  celebrated  F.  Jum  i 
who  was  then  professor  of  theology  there.  The  remit  | 
this  was  a  long  and  amicable  owrespondence  m  the  sutjel 
of  decrees,  necessity,  liberty.  &c.,  which  is  pablisbed  in  ih  , 
works  of  Arminius.  Junius  treated  these  sulQecti  j 
mildness  and  gnat  ability,  but  he  did  not  satisQr  the  loqb  | 
of  bis  friend. 

Uitenbogaert,*  a  very  popular  and  able  minister,  at  tbit  tone 
resident  at  the  Hague,  was  known  to  sympathize  in  atti- 
ment  and  feelings  with  Armmiw.  To  him  Aiminitu  vnfe. 
beseediing  him  to  assist  in  the  exMnination  of  the  difioA 
questions  in  which  he  was  mgaged.  Uitei^iogwi^  a 
appears  by  the  seguel,  entered  warmly  into  his  viefs. 

In  1 598  Arminius  wrote  his  '  Sumen  ModestuB  libdE 
Perkinsii,  T.  E.,*  or  his  examination  of  a  treatise  in  dftot 
of  predestination,  which  Perkins,  on  Engli&hmaii,  bkd  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of 'ArmillaAurea.'  In  1599Aniuiiiiii 
and  his  friend  Uitenbogaert  endeavoured  to  move  UiesHtn 
of  Holland  to  order  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  h 
made  by  that  excellent  scholar  Drusius.  But  in  thii  tlin 
failed,  owing  to  a  strong  suspicion  entertained  by  mioy  of 
the  clergy,  that  they  were  aiming  at  the  overtbrow  of  tke 
opinions  then  prevailing  in  the  churches  of  Holland. 

In  1600  Arminius  opposed  those  of  his  brethren  wbov» 
u^ng  an  annual  subscription  of  all  tiie  ministers  to  tk 
creed  and  catechism  of  the  churches  in  Holland.  InitH 
the  plague  made  dreadftd  ravages  in  this  eountiy.  snd  ffi* 
tionlarly  at  Anuterdam.  Arminius  is  said  to  ban  disliB- 
guished  himself  greatly  by  his  attention  and  kindoaitt 
the  sick  and  to  those  who  lost  thrir  fHends.  Daring  us 
pltM^e  F.  Junius  and  L.  Trelcatius,  professon  of  ditin? 
at  Leyden,  died,  and  the  curators  of  the  nniversi^  in 
elected  Arminius  to  flit  the  place  of  Junius.  It  wu  ootj 
by  the  interposition  of  the  curators  at  Leyden  and  of^ 
leading  men  in  the  goremment  of  the  states,  &at  the  syi>" 
at  Amsterdam  could  be  persnaded  to  allow  Anninius  K 
leave  his  church  at  Amsterdam ;  a  fact  which  stion^y  oub 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  minister. 

It  is  said,  that  F.  Gomar,  a  distinguished  prrfessor  e 
theology  in  Leyden  at  this  time,  was  opposed  b>  the  eladioD 
of  Arminius.  Soon  alter  the  new  promssor  entered  note 
office,  he  and  his  colleasue  Oomar  mete  bmubt  tM 
friendly  eonferenee,  in  whwh  Anninius  expbioed  Ions 
so  plainly  and  folly  gainst  the  doebines  of  Pda^  ^ 
Gomar  professed  to  be  satisfied.  But  durmg  the  iwz'T"V 
Arminius  delivered  a  lecture  on  predestination,  in  whieo  be 
maintained  that  God  had  eternally  decreed  to  save  b«l«^ 
and  to  punish  the  fannmitMit ;  the  me  to  4b  prsiM  «  » 
glorious  gnuMk  tha  other  in  order  to  ^li^  bs  paw* 
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His  indfffnation  against  sin.  Anninius  doubtless  meant  that 
Ood  bad  respect  in  his  decree  to  the  belief  of  the  one  and 
tlie  unbelief  of  the  other.  Gomar  openly  attacked  this  lec- 
ture ;  Arminius  replied ;  and  thus  commenced  a  dispute 
which  has  not  yet  subsided.  Gomar  carried  it  on  actively 
dorioK  the  rest  of  his  life.  Tlie  students  of  tiie  uniTersity 
soon  became  engaged  in  it,  and  vere  divided ;  a  part  tuAi 
with  Gbmar,  but  the  nnyority  with  A  rminias,  whoM  leeture- 
room  was  alvays  crowded. 

This  state  of  things  Tory  naturally  took  hold  of  dte  public 
sympathies.  The  ministers  of  the  Chnpel  became  divided, 
as  well  as  the  students  of  the  university ;  but  the  majority 
appear  to  have  taken  the  side  of  Gomar  and  to  have  blamed 
Arminius.  As  the  contest  went  on,  the  teachers  of  reli^on 
beffan  first  to  dispute,  then  to  preach  and  write  against 
each  other,  until  all  Holland  was  in  a  state  of  religious  war. 
In  1604  some  theses  of  Arminius  on  the  divinity  of  Christ 
occasioned  him  new  trouble.  The  matter  related  to  the 
epithet  a^SSio^  as  applied  to  Christ.  Arminius  explained 
it  according  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  the  term  occurs, 
veri/  Ood  qf  very  Ood.  His  opponents  gave  it  the  contrary 
interpretation,  that  is, '  One  who  is  QoA  of  himself,  and  has 
his  essence  from  himself  and  not  from  the  Father.' 

In  1607  the  ministers  of  Qouda  published  a  eatecliism, 
which  for  the  most  part  was  expressed  in  the  Ullage  of 
Scripture,  and  was  intended  to  be  simple  and  brieC  Armi- 
nius was  accused  of  fiivouring  this  catechism,  which,  it  was 
averred,  would  open  the  flood-gates  to  all  manner  error. 
All  these  occurrences  served  to  increase  the  excitement  in 
Holland.  This  finaltr  rose  so  high  that  the  States-general 
were  called  upon  by  Arminius  and  Uitenbogacrt  to  convoke 
a  general  synod,  before  which  Arminius  might  defend  him- 
self. The  supreme  court  admitted  Arminius  and  Gomar  to 
a  conference  before  them,  and  the  result  was,  that  this 
council  informed  the  States-general  that  the  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties  were  on  intricate  points  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  them,  a  man  might  be- 
lieve either  one  way  or  the  other  without  forfeiting  his  faith 
or  injuring  the  church  (aiA?^  JIde  el  talvd  eecletiS).  The 
States-gener^  ei^oined  the  parties  to  drop  their  dispntes, 
and  to  teach  nothmg  a^^st  the  creed  or  the  catediisffi. 

The  attempt  of  the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
putes concerning  religion,  although  well-^eanC  was  entirely 
unsuccessful.  Arminius  and  Gomar  still  carried  on  their 
theological  warfare ;  the  students  of  the  university,  <tf  course, 
fbllowed  their  example,  and  ministers  through  the  oountry, 
and,  finally,  private  individuals,  became  deeply  engaged,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  this  contest 

In  the  same  year,  1608,  Arminius  was  summoned  by 
the  States-general  to  appear  before  them  at  the  Hague, 
and  give  them  an  account  of  his  sentiments.  This  he  did 
in  his  famous  *  Iteclaratio,'  published  in  his  works.  The 
States^eneral,  as  a  body,  were  at  this  time  inclined  to 
favour  Arminius.  But  the  disputes  continuing  with  in- 
creased violence,  in  the  next  year  (1609)  they  summoned 
Arminius  and  Gomar  before  them  once  more,  eush  accom- 
panied by  fiwr  ministers  of  his  own  party,  in  order  Mat  they 
might  hnd  another  conference  in  their  presence.  This  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  sickness  of  Arminius.  Gomar  and 
his  friends  msisted  on  a  general  synod,  knowing  that  they 
had  a  mtnoritjr  of  the  cler^  on  their  side.  Uitenbogacrt, 
the  special  friend  of  Armmius,  who  was  {nesent  as  one  of 
his  assistants,  warned  the  Sutes  against  being  prejudiced 
by  the  violence  and  the  number  of  the  opponents  of  Armi- 
nius. He  expressed  an  entire  willingness  to  have  a  general 
synod;  he  only  remarked,  as  Be'za  once  said,  that  he  did 
not  wish  Satan  to  he  the  president  of  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Arminius  died,  on  the  1 9th  of  October, 
1609.  His  last  sickness  was  exceedingly  severe.  Exhausted 
by  the  fatigues  of  body  and  mind  which  he  had  undergone 
during  the  many  years  of  his  theological  warfare,  deeply 
wounded  hy  the  ill-sports  which  the  heat  of  diapnte  bad 
engendered  and  sed  against  him  had  exteMiwly  eiieu- 
Itfvd,  he  fell  ondw  aoomplieatkntof  diseues— ftnor,  eoogh, 
atrophy,  and  arthritis.  It  is  sud,  that  notwithstanding  all 
bis"  sufferings  he  died  with  great  calmness  and  resignation, 
lamenting  we  evils  to  which  the  Church  had  been  exposed, 
and  earnestly  prayii^  for  her  peace  and  prosperiW.  In  his 
last  will,  made  on  his  death-bed,  he  solemnly  testiSes  that 
he  had,  with  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  heart,  endeavoured 
to  discover  the  truth  by  searching  Uie  Scriptures,  and  that 
Iw  bad  nempreaohed  or  taught  anything  which  he  did 
not  bdiere  to  be  eontained  in  tem. 


This  article  is  abridged  from  the  BibUcal  R^pcwitom  Am 
dover  (New  England),  1831,  pp.  226-308.    See  alsc, 

I.  Jacobi  Arminii  C^erm  TheoloKica,  Lugd.  Bat  1629 
small  quarto.  To  this  h  ]Hrefixad  ntnu  Bextiui,  Do  Vitfi 
et  Obitu  J.  Arminii. 

3.  The  works  of  James  Arminios,  DJX.  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Le^en.  translated 
from  the  Latinj  to  whioh  are  adiud  Brandt's  life  the 
authtv  with  conaiilerable  augmenUUioos ;  numerous  extracts 
from  his  private  lettm ;  a  ouriMis  and  aothentio  acoount  oi 
the  synod  of  Dort  toA  its  proeeedinp ;  several  interesting 
notices  of  the  progress  d  his  theologieal  (pinions  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  tlw  CVmtinent.  By  Jam^  Nichols,  author 
of  Calvinism  and  Arminianidm  compared  m  their  Principles 
and  Tendency.  Volumes  1  and  2  :  London,  1885  and  1B2S. 

3.  Bayle,DiotionnaireHiBtori(nMetCriti(me,toDM  1, 1730. 

4.  SupplftmMit  au  Diotionnaire  de  H.  Bayle,  par  J.  C. 
Chaufessie,  tome  1,  1750. 

5.  Schroeckh,  Cbristliohe  KirBhengasehidite  wit  oer 
Reformation,  Theil  V.  1806. 

6.  Histoire  abr^g^  de  la  Reformation  dea  Pays  Has,  tra- 
duito  du  Holland<as  de  Gerard  Brandt,  3  vol.  1 2mo,  1 726. 

7.  Acta  Synodi  Nationalis  Dordrechti  habits,  to  which 
is  appended  the  Judicia  Theologorum  Exterorum,  who  ware 
present  at  the  synod;  Dort,  1630,  publidicd  under  tba  direc- 
tion of  the  synod.  Also  D.  Hamsu  Pzebtb  SeekKdas, 
a  namtive  cmieeniing  Arminhu  and  his  party,  pnAxed 
to  the  Acta  Synodi. 

8.  Sim.  Episcopii  Opera  Theologica,  Goud«,  16(9.  2 
tom.  fol.,  in  which  are  contained  many  pieees  of  an  histo- 
rical nature  respecting  the  Remonstrant. 

9.  J.  Haleui  Epiatols,  letters  of  John  Hales,  chap- 
lain to  the  English  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  pubUsbed 
wiginally  in  English  in  the  *  Golden  Remains'  of  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton  CoUeae,  16A9,  4tOb  The 
Latin  edition  (Halesii  Bpistolie)  was  published  by  Motheim 
at  Hamburgh  in  1 724,  and  is  prefaced  by  about  800  pages 
concerning  the  synod  of  Dort  and  the  life  of  Hales. 

1 0.  Calnniim  and  Arroinianisa  compared  in  their  prin- 
eiples  and  tendeneyf  ij  James  Niohids.  London,  1624,  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  This  important  wk  gives  the  fliUest 
information  on  the  doctrines  of  Arminius. 

ARMINIUS.    [See  Hbkmann.} 

ARMLEY,  a  ohapeliy  in  the  parish  and  borough  of 
Leeds.   [See  Laaos.l 

ARMO'RICA,  ARMORIC>«  CIVITATES,  the  name 
given,  in  the  time  of  CMsar,  to  the  maritigie  districts  oi 
Celtic  Graul,  situated  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris 
(Loire)  and  that  of  the  Sequana  (Seine) ;  the  wwd  is  de- 
rived from  the  Celtie,  or  mor,  whioh  means  *  near  the 
sea.'  That  tract  of  oountry  was  occupied  by  several  tribes, 
the  Veneti,  Osismii,  Cnriosolites,  Rhedones,  Cidetea.  &c., 
who  formed  a  sort  of  confederacy.  Their  towns  and  for- 
tresses were  built  along  the  coast,  and  they  hod  a  oonu- 
derable  fleet,  with  which  they  curied  on  an  interoourse 
with  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain.  Being  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  after  npeated  stm^Iea^  they  formed  part  ef 
the  provinoe  eallea  Lugdnnsnsis  Seoonda,  whioh  was  afte^ 
wards  subdivided  into  Secunda  and  Tertia ;  the  markiae 
distriets  of  this  provinoe  wwre  s^led  Armoricamu  trndiu', 
and  nearly  corresponded  in  extent  to  the  modem  Frendi 
provinces  of  Britanny  and  Normandy.  (D'Aaville,  Notiea 
de  Iccnciemm  Oaule.)  Mazimus,  a  Roman  officer,  having 
revottcd  with  the  legions  of  Britain  against  the  EmpeMr 
Gratian,  a.d.  383,  passed  into  (raul  with  two  legions  and 
a  large  number  of  islanders,  among  whom  was  one  Couan 
Meriadeo,  a  chieftain  from  the  soum  of  Scotland,  to  whom 
Maximus  assigned  the  government  of  Armorica,  which 
appears  to  have  included  tiie  modem  provinces  of  Britanny 
and  western  Normandj.  This  is  the  first  recorded  emigra- 
tion oi  Britons  into  that  provinoe,  which  was  followed  by 
others,  as  Meriadeo,  having  obtaiiwd  the  confirmation  ot 
his  govomment  ihmi  Theododns,  afier  the  death  of  Maxi- 
mus, induoed  many  of  bi*  eonntiymen  to  oome  muL  tattle 
under  his  protectiou. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentury,  thousands  of  Britoni^ 
driven  from  their  native  eountry  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Pihta  from  the  north,  crossed  the  channel,  and  sought 
refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Arauniea.  That  country, 
left  unprotected  by  the  Roman  emperors,  had  erected  itself 
into  an  independent  state,  under  the  government  of  Co  , 
nan's  descendants,  and,  fevoured  hy  Us  situation^  bad 
repelled  the  attacks  of  the  northern  trib«^J»]^Q^^e^t|t^ 
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toe  mt  ol  Gaol.  The  ships  of  Annonca  carried  on  a  con- 
sideraLIe  trade  in  those  times,  and  the  country  seems  to 
have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  prosperitv  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  the  vest  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
religion  was  early  propagated  in  Armorica ;  Bishops  of 
Dol,  Quimper,  and  Vannes,  are  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
fowth  century,  and  the  old  anuU  oS  the  country  have  Re- 
served the  memory  of  numeioiH  uints*  whoae  Celtic  names 
are  Uttto  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

WreA  emigrations  oontinuiDg  to  pour  in  from  Britain, 
die  British  populatiou  Hems  in  a  great  measure  to  have 
displaoed.  near  the  coast  at  least,  the  original  inhabitant*, 
who  withdrew  to  tjw  interior  districts ;  and  from  this  cir- 
eumstance  the  country  began  to  be  called  Bretaigne  or 
Bretagne,  and  the  people  Bretons.  The  council  of  Tours, 
held  in  567,  in  one  ^  its  canons  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  Breton  and  tlie  Rcnnan  inhabitants  of  Armorica.  The 
successors  of  Conan  were  styled  Counts  of  Bretagne.  The 
French  historians  have  said  that  they  did  homage  to  Clovia, 
king  of  the  Franks,  as  their  sovereign ;  but  this  appears 
doubtful.  At  all  events,  their  vassalage  must  have  been 
merely  nominal,  as  we  find  them  acting  as  independent 
princes,  and  frequently  at  war  with  Ckms's  successors,  until 
the  country  was  finally  subdiwd  by  Charlemagne.  The 
name  of  Armorica  had  long  befine  diis  event  been  superseded 
by  that  of  Bretagne,  uiubr  which  name  it  again  became 
a  aeparate  dudiy.  with  oiUy  a  nominal  dependence  on  the 
crown  of  France.  [See  Bebtagnb  ;  Dani.  HiHoin  de 
Br9tagm-\ 

ARMOUR  is  a  tenn  generally  applicable  to  any  defen- 
sive habit,  used  to  protect  the  parson  of  the  wearer  from  the 
attack  of  an  enemy.  The  English  word  for  it  in  the  aggre- 
gate, in  the  fifteen^  and  sixteenth  centuries,  was  harness. 

Among  the  more  civilized  antient  nations,  brass,  iron, 
and  other  metals,  were  preferred  for  its  fabrication ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  even  gold  was  not  spared. 
Herodotus  (vii.  71)  says  that  Uie  Libyans  who  assisted 
Xerxes  in  the  great  army  wore  leather  armour,  or  probably 
skins  only  is  meant ;  of  which  material,  he  adds  (b.  i.  71), 
the  armour  of  the  antient  Persiana  also  was  composed. 

But  for  the  earliest  memorials  of  armour  we  must  look  to 
the  sacred  writings,  where  we  find  the  shield,  the  helmet, 
and  the  hreast-plate  aaed  by  the  Israelites.  Goliath  of  Gath 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  6)  wore  greaves  to  defend  the  l^gs.  which 
wen  idao  worn  by  the  warriors  of  other  Aaiatienatnos;  and, 
at  the  si^  of  Iroy,  by  the  Grecians  in  general.  Hoiner*s 
epithet  (^ivcvi};tZ2tc  'Axoiot  (the  well-greaved  Achsei)  is  fami- 
har  to  every  claraioalimder.  His  descriptim  of  the  thorax  or 
breast-plate  of  Agamemaon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  iliaa.  shows  that  decorated  armour  was  used  at 
this  early  period.  Hie  same  conclusion  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  from  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and 
it  proves  that  occasionaUy  great  pains  and  skill  were  em- 
ployed in  decorating  armour.  The  golden  armour  of  Glau- 
cos  (Ihad,  vi.  236)  is  stated  to  be  worth  a  hundred  oxen. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  armour  oi  metal  was  confined  to 
kings  and  nowea;  the  helmet  of  PsBrnmetiehuB  was  (tf 
brass ;  the  conmum  eoldierT  wore  quilted  linen  fi>r  helmets, 
and  earned  large  wooden  shields.  (Xencmhon,  Jsub.  I  8.) 
Tha  breast-plate  which  Amasis  sent  to  Atneniea  (Minerva) 
at  Lindos  was  made  of  linen,  i»  which  figures  of  animals 
were  woven ;  the  ornamental  parts  were  of  cotton-thread 
and  gold.  (Herod,  iii.  47.)  At  to  Greek  armour,  several 
specimens  of  the  helmet  and  cuirass  occur  upon  the  frieze 
of  the  Elgin  marbles;  in  one  instance  (slab  iSl)  we  have 
a  scaled  cuirass  richly  ornamented.  In  the  bronzes  of  Sins, 
purchased  from  M.  Brondsted  (or  the  British  Museum,  the 
warriors  have  helmets  and  shields  mly.  One  has  a  round, 
the  other  an  oval  shield :  their  bodies  are  unclothed. 

The  complete  Roman  armour  consisted  of  the  helmet, 
shield,  lorica,  and  greaves.  The  lorica  was  originally  <rf 
leather,  as  we  learn  from  Varro ;  in  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  according  to  li^,  the  whole  oS  the  Roman  body 
armour  was  of  brass.  The  laminated  lorica  was  heavy. 
Tacitoi  {Hut.  lib.  i.)  inffanns  us,  that  its  weight  was 
mode  a  subjeet  of  eomnlaint  hy  aone  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  time  of  Galba;  ana  the  empnor  himself,  in  his 
age,  fbund  the  we^t  of  his  cuirass  too  much  for  his  feeble 
frame.  {Hist.  lib.  i.  c.  35.)  The  Roman  lorica  was  fre- 
quently enriched  on  the  abdomen  with  embossed  figures, 
on  the  breast  with  a  Gorgon's  head  by  way  of  amulet, 
on  the  shoulder-plates  with  acroUs  of  thunderbolts,  and  mi 
the  leather  bonder  whieh  eomed  the  tope  <tf  tbe  l»nihn»>  J 


quins  (or  pendent  flaps)  with  lions'  heads ;  and  these  wm 
formed  of  the  precious  metals.  Each  Roman  leg^n  had  in 
own  device  marked  upon  its  shields.  In  the  time  of  Traju, 
as  is  exemplified  in  the  armour  represented  upon  hii  co- 
lumn, tbe  lorica  was  shortened,  being  cut  straight  romid 
above  the  hips.  A  bronze  breast  and  Inck  plate  of  this  kind 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  upon  the  fiont  of  tk 
former  of  which  <HW  of  the  papa  <tf  the  breast  still  reouiii, 
like  a  high  button,  to  whkih  the  shoulder-fdatea  were  fuleui, 
which  held  the  back  and  bzeaat  tt^ether. 

Fnm  theie  Acta  a  general  notion  wUl  be  gattiend  At 
kind  of  body-azmouT  used  ammg  the  ai^ent  nations.  Bs 
as  to  the  minute  varieties  of  it,  whidi  ore  to  be  finnd  it 
statues,  or  u|>on  gems,  coins,  vases,  and  otlur  lepnaeUk- 
tions,  exhibiting  the  differences  and  peculiarities  wbicba. 
isted,  according  to  the  time,  tbe  country,  or  the  proerett  i 
improvement  among  the  people,  the  details  would  be  ai- 
less.  Some  of  the  most  important  focts  will  be  mentiaiei 
under  the  proper  heads,  such  as  SniKLn,  Hklhbt,  &c 

Upon  the  huto^  of  defensive  armour,  as  it  was  voni  ii 
England,  we  shall  be  more  minute.  The  earty  Britaam 
believed  to  have  used  none  except  the  shield.  Sir  Saand 
Meyrick,  on  the  authority  of  Aneurin.  the  Britisii  bud, 
says.  tl»t  the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Hengist  andodien, 
won  many  of  them  lorica  of  leaUier  and  four-cometed  bel- 
mets.  This  armour,  he  thinks,  was  probably  tcqsidl 
through  tbe  aUiaiue  of  their  Ihttma  with  the  Boinx 
under  Carausius  and  hia  suecessws.  Aneurin  ss^  flri 
Heng^t  wore  scale-armour.  A  very  early  Uluminated  m- 
Duscript  in  tbe  Harleian  Collection,  No.  603,  represenlii 
warrior  exactly  answering  this  description.  Drawings  of  tte 
eighth  century  represent  the  Anglo-Saxon  soldier  wiibori 
any  othor  defensive  armour  than  the  shield  and  bdncb 
which  latter,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  remarks,  seems,  in  ffse- 
ral,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  leather,  and  is  oAn 
omitted  even  in  representations  of  battles.  His  dSeaan 
arms  are  the  sword  and  the  spear.  The  form  of  the  sbidi 
at  this  period  is  always  oval ;  it  is  unially  surrounded  If 
a  broad  rim  on  the  outside,  and  has  a  sharp  boss  projectiB{ 
from  tbe  middle,  both  of  metal ;  the  materials  were  voii 
covered  with  leather.  One  of  the  laws  of  .Atbelstzn  in- 
hibits the  making  of  shields  of  sheep*a-«kin.  uDder  ihe 
penalty  of  thirty  shillings.  The  helmet,  as  it  is  tmaais 
represented  in  &awinga  of  this  leta,  appean  to  have  bta 
nothing  more  than  a  ei^  of  letfher.  wiUi  tbe  far  bimk 
outwaios ;  but  personages  of  rank  had  oao  of  a  conical  fin 
made  of  metal  and  gilt. 

When  the  tunic  supplanted  the  lorica.  Sir  SamndU^ 
rick  observes,  the  Roman  pectoral  was  still  retained,  w 
called  halj-bea;ih  or  beo/i;,  '  neck-guard ; '  bjworv-betiM 
'  defence  for  the  breast ; '  and  b;ieajx-;kocc,  *  breast-plite.' 
It  may  be  seen  on  a  warrior  in  an  illumination  in  i  main- 
script  of  the  &>ttonian  Lihrarr,  marked  Tiberius,  B.  %  a 
which  the  resemblance  to  the  Roman  pectwal  is  quite  niui- 
fest.  The  Saxon  authors,  he  continues  {Crit.  /sQiirryMte 
Jnt.  Armour,  Introd.  p.  Ixiii.),  are  by  no  means  elpiieft 
with  respect  to  the  form  or  materials  of  the  breast-gwds, 
but  tbe  epithet  applied  to  such  as  were  of  metal  is  *ng;id>' 
Othen  are  mentioned  which  are  said  to  have  been  'iW|^ 
or  sha^.*  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  hava  hm 
formed  of  wool  or  ludr.  or  perhaps  of  undmaoed  hides. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the  word  Iwics  frt* 
quently  occurs  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Suoi 
authors,  and  sometimes  is  mentioned  in  terms  whicfa  ni^ 
imply  that  it  was  made  of  metal  Aldbelm,  who  lived  is 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century,  in  some  niigiuticii 
lines  {Poet.tKmmUIoy  )2mo.  Mogunt  1601.  p.  61,  i>e£an- 
ra).  speaks  of  a  warrior's  venture  whidi  feared  not  dMti 
drawn  from  the  long  quivers : — 

'  —  En  1  VHda  Tolgt  mauoat  •wibcK ; 
StJicuU  am  veieor  loagii  ejtanpta  phaietria.' 

Whether  this  was  the  scaled-armour,  such  as  won  by 
Hengist.  or  that  made  of  flat-rings  in  the  Phrygian  i^k 
(as  designated  in  Hope's  Costume),  is  not  quite  diear.  I> 
an  iUamination,  however,  of  the  eighth  centuiy,  a  Ubk 
habited  in  atnnio  corned  with  flat  rinn  ocean;  aad  ii 
another  manuieiqit  of  that  period  aimflar  ansoor  oeaM> 
(See  the  Cottonian  M8S..  Claud.  B.  iv.,  and  CleoMtn.C 
viii.)  The  Saxcm  authws  call  this  siehpynsett  vjjm,  a 
'  ringed  byme.'  Some  iUuminations  seem  to  show  that  Ae 
lings  were  worn  edgewise,  (compare  the  MS.  Cle<^»trs,  C 
viii),  and  in  either  case  the  name  is  equally  ^^ioable. 
Towards  the  doae  of  the  ^th^oBtOMbh^Ou  aniM 
Digitizeo  oy  VjTDXzJvK, 
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Of  conctum,  ms  the  armour  generally  used,  and  appears 
ftequently  in  the  diKwings  of  uiat  period.  It  was  formed 
of  aides  cut  into  the  resemblance  of  leaves,  and  covering 
one  another;  sometimes  all  of  one  colour,  as  blue,  &o., 
and  sometimes  of  two,  as  bnnm  and  orange;  the  upper 
part  being  of  the  one,  while  that  which  covers  the  thighs 
18  of  the  other.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Saxon 
byjMiA,  originally  in  shape  like  a  tunic,  became  in  form 
afterwards  a  complete  cuirass,  sitting  close  to  the  body, 
and  generally  terminating  with  it.  AlcuiaiDeOfflcDivin.) 
speaks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  military  tunics  of  linen  in  the 
following  terms .  '  The  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  wear 
linen  tunics,  so  well  fitted  to  their  limbs  as  to  enable  them, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  direct  toe  dart,  poise  the 
shield,  wield  the  sword,*  &c.  The  weight  of  the  ringed 
byme  seems  to  hgye  been  found  a  great  impediment  to 
activity.  Hence,  when  Harold,  in  1063,  obtained  immediate 
and  decisive  success  over  the  Welsh,  it  was  owing  to  the 
change  of  armour  among  his  soldiers.  He  had  observed 
tibat  these  mountaineers  could  not  be  pursued  to  Uieir  Sutr- 
nesses  by  his  tnxnis  when  dad  in  ringed  tunics,  and  he 
thnefore  otHOiiiianaed  them  to  use  their  antient  leather 
snita,  wUeh  wotdd  not  impede  their  activity.  (Ingulfiis,  foL 
68.  Joh.  Sarisb.  De  Nugts  CuriaUwn,  lib.  vi.  c  vi.  p.  1 85.) 

The  Saxon  artists,  it  appears,  made  no  dis^Mtion  be- 
tween the  cvndiealm,  or  royal  helmet,  and  the  crown.  The 
monarch  is  depicted  by  them,  in  his  court  and  in  the  field 
of  battle,  with  the  same  kind  of  head-coverins,  even  when 
every  other  part  of  his  dress  is  marked  with  ^isive  varia 
tion ;  but  upon  the  figure  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  his 
great  seal,  tne  diadem  is  evidently  put  on  a  helmet.  The 
casque  of  the  nobility  is  usually  pointed  in  the  form  of  a 
eone,  and  made  of  brass  or  some  other  metal.  In  Che  two 
Hucceeding  centuries  its  shape  is  the  same ;  but  it  is  oma 
mented  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  is  improved  by 
the  addition  <»  a  small  piece  to  protect  the  nose,  called  a 
nasal.  (See  an  Uhimination  in  the  Cottonian  BIS.,  Tiberius. 
B.V.) 

Leg- guards  are  decidedly  mentioned  by  the  early  Saxon 
writers;  but  they  untfbrmly  appear  to  have  been  made  of 
twisted  pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  coming  from  within  the 
shoe,  and  wound  round  the  lei^s  to  the  top  of  the  calves,  in 
imitation  of  the  hay-bands  used  by  their  rude  ancestors. 

The  shield  still  continued  oval,  and  indeed  untU  the 
Norman  conquest ;  but  it  differed  from  time  to  time  greatly 
in  dimensions,  especially  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, in  the  drawings  of  which  times  it  appears  of  various 
sizes,  Irom  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  cover  the  head  and  body, 
to  a  diameter  not  greater  than  a  foot  and  a  half.  This  varia- 
tion is  further  supported  by  historical  testimouy,  for  we  find 
mention  mads  of  '  little  shields,'  and  *  smaller  shields.' 
In  the  will  of  ^thclstan,  dated  1015,  the  shoulder-shield 
is  indndfld  among  the  legacies,  and  it  is  ^atinguished  from 
the  tai(rat  It  was  probMly  of  the  laiger  sort,  and  received 
its  appdlation  from  beins  usually  slung  upon  the  shoulder. 

When  the  Danes  made  their  first  appearance  in  England, 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says,  they  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
armour  than  a  broad  collar,  which  encircled  their  chest  and 
the  lower  part  of  dieir  neck,  or  a  small  thorax  of  tlat  rings, 
with  gieaves,  or  rather  shin-pieces,  of  stout  leather.  About 
Canute's  time,  the  Anglo-Danes  adopted  a  new  species  of 
armour,  which,  he  thinks,  they  probably  derived  from 
their  kinsmen,  the  Normans.  This  consisted  of  a  tunic, 
with  a  hood  for  the  head,  and  long  sleeves,  and  what  were 
afterwards  called  chausses,  i.e.  pantaloons,  covering  also  the 
feet,  all  of  which  were  coated  with  perforated  lozenges  of 
stecL  called,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  meshes  of  a  net, 
modes,  or  mascles.  They  wne,  too,  a  helmet,  or  skullc^, 
in  the  shape  of  a  curvilinear  cone*  having  on  its  apex  a 
round  knob,  imder  wfaieh  were  painted  the  rays  of  a  star. 
This  hdmet  had  a  la^  broad  nasal,  to  ptotecft  the  nose, 
and  the  bood  was  drawn  up  over  the  mouth,  and  attached 
to  it,  so  that  the  only  exposed  parts  were  the  eyes.  The 
autbwity  fca  these  observations  is  the  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  commonly  called  Canute's  Prayer-book. 
Spean,  swords,  and  battle-axes,  or  bipennes,  were  the 
ofibnsive  arms,  and  the  shield  remained  as  befbre. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  armour  in  Britain  when 
William  led  his  army  of  Normans  and  Flemiogs  to  the 
victory  at  Hasting. 

From  this  penod,  the  great  seals  of  our  kings,  those 
of  the  greater  bamns,  and  monumental  effigies,  give  the 
Mitiine  of  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  fasoims  of 


armour.  The  great  seal  of  William  fue  Conquemi  re* 
presents  him  on  one  side  seated  on  a  throne,  upon  tbit 
other  he  is  in  a  hauberk  apparently  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
which  kind  of  armour  had  been  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
The  Nwman  bod^-armour  represented  in  me  ^yeux 
tapestry  is  of  two  kmds ;  one  ofrings  or  mascles,  sewn  flat 
on  the  vesture ;  ttw  other  of  lea^r.  The  hdmets  an 
conical,  and  have  the  nasal.  Hie  ring-armour  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  fi>ntts  both  breeches  and  jacket  at  the  same 
time :  *  ^is,'  sa^  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  '  I  ti^  to  be  the 
haubeigeon,  as  there  are  some  few  spedmens  of  the  tunic 
or  hauberk,  and  both  being  mentioned  in  the  Roman  de  Sou. 
This  opinion,'  he  adds,  '  is  further  strengthened  by  a  spe- 
dmen  of  this  curiously  shaped  armour  existing  on  a  monu- 
ment in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
appears  to  have  been  put  on  by  first  drawing  it  on  the 
thighs,  where  it  sits  wide,  and  then  putting  the  arms  into 
the  sleeves,  which  hang  loosely,  reaching  not  much  below 
the  elbow,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Saxon  flat-ringed  tunic : 
t^  hood  attached  to  it  was  then  brought  up  over  the  head, 
and  the  opening  on  the  chest  oovered  by  a  square  piiiGe* 
through  woich  were  passed  straps,  that  fastened  bewid. 
hanging  doim  with  tasselled  terminations,  as  did  also  ^e 
strap  which  drew  the  hood,  or  capuchon,  as  it  was  called* 
tight  round  the  forehead.  This  is  evident  in  several  figures 
in  ihe  Bayeux  tapestry ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  armour 
was  put  on  and  fastened  is  best  shown  where  William  is  arm- 
ing Harold.  The  Duke  of  Normandy  is  there  represented 
as  placing  the  helmet  on  the  head  of  the  Saxon  earl  with  his 
left  hand,  white  his  right  is  busied  making  tight  a  strap, 
which  is  drawn  through  the  rings  on  the  breast  of  the  latter. 
No  examples  of  such  sh^wd  armour  in  England  occur 
previously  or  in  any  subsequent  reign ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  worn  in  that  country, 
as  has  been  above  observed,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Edward 
III. ;  nor  does  any  distinguishing  name  seem  to  have  been 
applied  to  it :  heooe  I  conclude  tlut  it  is  what  Waoe  calls  the 
haubei^;eon,  in  his  description  of  ttw  appearance  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings  of  Bishop  Odo,  the  conqueror's  half-brother.'  The 
legs  of  the  figures  in  the  tapestry  are,  generally  speaking, 
bound  with  bands  of  different  odours,  rising  out  of  the  shoe 
in  the  antient  Saxon  manner ;  but,  in  some  instances,  and 
where  the  hauberk  is  worn,  they  appear  covered  with  mail 
to  the  ankles.  Such,  however,  is  the  ease  only  with  the 
most  distinguished  characters,  as  William,  Odo,  Eustace,  &c. 
This  covering  for  the  legs,  acctnrding  to  William  of  llifalmes- 
bury,  was  c^ed  heuse  or  hose ;  whence  Robert  of  Normandy, 
being  rather  short-legged,  we  are  told  b^  Ordericus  Vitatis, 
his  contemporary,  was  often  called  by  his  father  Curt-hose. 
The  shield,  as  depicted  in  the  tapestry,  and  introduced  by 
the  Normans,  was  of  a  very  peculiar  form.  It  has  been 
called  heater-shield  and  kite-snidd  modem  antiquariei;i) 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  tlmse  familiar  objects; 
but  by  the  Normans  themselves  it  was  merely  termed  eacu, 
ftom  the  Latin,  eaitum.  While  in  the  tapestry  most  of  the 
Saxon  shields  are  represented  round  or  oval,  with  a  central 
boss,  as  in  the  illuminations  of  that  people,  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  Norman  with  any  other  than  the  long  kite- 
shwed  shield. 

The  armour  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  remained  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  that  of  the  Conqueror ;  and  we  have 
no  new  specimen  of  any  part,  except  the  chapel  da  fer. 
This  appears  on  the  seal  of  Rufus,  and  resembles  a  Tartar 
cap,  being  a  cone  which  projects  beyond  the  head. 

The  great  seal  of  Henry  I.  represents  that  kin^  in  ringed- 
armour.  Other  specimens  of  bis  time  occur  in  the  ena- 
melled copper  of  Geoffrey  Plan tage net,  engraved  hr  Sto- 
thard,  and  described  by  John  of  Marmonstier,  and  in  a 
TejKesentation  ^  similar  date,  engraved  bv  Strutt,  in  his 
Dre»tet  andHtUnte  qfthe  People  qf  Englana,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  the  late  Franeis  Douce,  Esq. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Stephen,  what  is  called  tegulated  armour 
appears  to  have  prevailed,  which  consisted  of  several  little 
plates,  covering  each  other  in  the  manner  of  tiles,  and  sewn 
upon  a  hauberk,  without  sleeves  or  hood.  The  seal  ot 
Ricturd  Fitzhugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  engraved  in  the  Vetusta 
Monvmenta  of  tt^  Society  of  Antiquaries,  affords  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  hauberk.  The  nasal  of  the  helmet 
appears  to  have  been  disused  toward  the  close  of  this  reign ; 
though,  upon  his  great  seal,  Stephen  is  represented  with  it. 

Henry  11.  is  represented  u]mn  his  great  seal  in  a  flat- 
ringed  hauberk,  wearing  a  conical  helmet  without  a  nasaL 
The  flat  rings,  however,  gave  wgy^i^n  after  the  commq^- 
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mnt  of  his  rrign.  ana  tha  hftuWk  wfOi  rings  tet  edgewise 
lame  into  genml  fuhion.  The  BhaiM  of  the  shield  became 
■ommhat  shortened,  and  often  more  angular  on  each  side 
atthetop.  ,       ,   ,  . 

Richard  I.,  in  his  first  seal,  amwars  in  a  hauberk  of  rings 
set  edgewise,  fttm  under  which  falls  the  drapen  of  his 
tumc ;  in  the  second  seal  he  has  the  same  without  drapery ; 
in  IxMh  he  is  represented  with  chausaes;  in  the  first, 
wearing  a  conical  helmet,  but  with  itn  apex  somewhat 
rounded ;  in  the  second,  with  a  cylindrical  one,  surmounted 
hy  the  ptante-^wiMfo  (or  broom-plant)  in  reference  to  his 
name,  and  having  an  aventaille  or  plate  to  protect  the  fuse, 

The  great  se^  of  John  affbrds  the  first  example  of  an 
English  king  wearing  a  surcoat;  it  is  put  over  a  hauberk 
of  rings  set  edgewise.  Surcoats  are  supposed  to  haTe  ori* 
ginated  with  the  Crusaders,  for  the  ^rprae  of  distinguish" 
ing  the  many  different  nations  semng  under  the  Muner 
of  the  cms,  and  to  throw  a  over  the  iron  armour,  so 
apt  to  heat  excessively  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  fan.  Besides  the  surcoat,  the  hauketon  was  a  military 
garment  in  great  esteem  during  this  reign.  Thus,  in  a 
wardrobe  account  dated  in  1212,  we  find  a  pound  of  cotton 
was  expended  in  stuffing  an  aketon  belonging  to  King  John, 
which  cost  twelve  pence,  and  the  quilting  of  the  same  was 
charged  at  twelve  pence  more.  John  is  represented  with  a 
CTlindrical  helmet,  but  without  any  covering  over  his  face. 
The  monument  in  the  Temple  church  ascribed  to  (JeoflVey 
de  Magnavilla,  or  Mandeville,  which  appears  to  be  about 
this  period,  has  one  very  similar,  bnt  with  a  nasal  and 
cheek-pieces. 

Henry  UI.'s  great  seals  afford  us  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  ouvrages  de  pourpointerie,  which  came  more 
into  &s1iion  toward  the  hUter  part  of  his  reign.  His  hau- 
berk and  chausses  are  of  this  padded  work,  stitched.  On 
his  first  seal  his  helmet  Is  represented  as  with  iho  visor  or 
aperture  fbr  sight,  not  in  the  aventaille,  but  hi  the  helmet 
itself,  wliile  the  latter  has  merely  perforations  for  the  breath, 
and  is  therefore  fixed  at  the  lower  part.  His  second  seal 
exhibits  him  in  a  cylindrical  helmet  of  a  more  perfect  ibrm, 
the  aventculle,  whien  eontcuns  both  the  before-roentioned  con- 
veniences, being  apparently  made  to  open  and  shut  by  means 
of  hinges  and  a  clasp.  This  seal  of  Henry  III.  also  repre- 
sents Him  in  a  surcoat.  A  remarkable  monumental  effigy  of 
a  knight  of  this  reign,  In  the  armour  of  rings  set  edgewise, 
occurs  in  the  chunA  of  Malvern  in  Worcestershire.  The 
monumental  figure  of  Richard  Longesp^e,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  in  1 224,  is  another  specimen.  *  The  horse  soldiers, 
at  this  time,'  says  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  '  consisted  of  the  heavy 
cavalry,  who  were  the  knights,  and  completely  covered  with 
mafl,  or,  as  Ma^iew  Paris  expresses  it,  ad  ungum  armatof, 
the  fkce  and  left  hand  exeeptod.'  In  a  manuscript,  entitled 
The  Idvet  qfths  Offiu,  written  by  Matthew  Paris  (MS.  Cotton. 
Nero,  O.  i.),  and  of  the  time  of  Heniv  III.,  the  knights  appear 
genwoUy  in  gamboised  armour  (padded  work,  stitched),  with 
anrcoftts,  and  wearing  shin-pieces  or  greaves  of  steel.  One, 
however,  is  in  a  hauberk,  witti  hood  and  chausaes  of  flat  con- 
tiguous rings,  and  probably  this  is  the  latest  nample  of  such 
armour  being  worn.  Some  appear  with  visors,  consisting  of 
a  convex  plate  of  steel,  on  which  is  a  cross,  with  perforations 
for  the  sight,  and  punctures  for  the  breath,  tied  upon  the  hood. 
Others  have  a  nasal  skullcap,  though  not  the  latest  represen- 
tation of  this  defence ;  and  others  the  cylindrioal  nelmet 
common  to  this  period.  The  helmets  of  the  kings  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  a  crown  at  top.  They  have  all, 
too,  those  coverings  for  the  knees  called  poleyns.  This 
word  is  often  erroneouslv  confounded  with  poulaines,  which 
were  the  lone  points  at  toe  toes  of  shoes,  worn  in  Ricdiard  U.'s 
tmie,  as  well  as  anterior  ;  hut  we  learn  from  the  foUoving 
passage  from  Carolus  BlessMisIs,  in  Lobineaii's  Hist.  Bra- 
tagne,  vol.  11.  p.  506,  that;  they  were  for  the  knees :  '  Fecit 
sibi  per  OUverium  auferri  &  genibus  polenos,  et  antebrachia 
4  bradilis :'  He  caused  Oliver  to  take  the  poleyns  from  his 
knees,  and  the  vambraees  from  his  arms.  Pourpointiug,  or 
elaborate  stitching,  it  appears,  became  at  this  time  a  tnide, 
and  there  were  several  pourpointers  in  Paris  and  London. 
The  use  of  the  pourpoint  seems  greatly  to  have  gained 
ground,  and  the  military  in  the  deuneations  of  this  and  the 
next  reign  are  almost  constantly  depicted  in  it  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  says, '  it  has  been  observed,  that  In  the  illumina- 
tions of  this  period,  the  archers  are  represented  wearing 
leathern  vests  over  their  hauberks  of  edge-ringed  mail. 
These  appear  to  have  been  the  jack  in  its  primary  form, 
whKh  ori^ated  with  tiu  BngLsh,  and  whwh  afterwards 


assumed  a  shape  so  oumbeiwnne.  from  dw  dbvnfeli  il 
BertrandduChiesclin,  composed  aboutthetuneof  ^luudll, 
we  learn  that  it  continued  to  be  worn  over  the  hauberk,  fii 
he  says,  '6'anntehaseun  un  jaequepardetsua  tonhaabeit,' 
— each  had  a  jack  above  his  hauberk.  This  small  vest  vai 
called  jacket,  and  in  the  Latin  of  the  time^'aQuftoaui,  u 
was  thBjaeque,jaequematdus  and  jaeobut.  The  monunma 
of  Eudo  de  Arsic,  wno  died  about  the  latter  part  of  this  reign, 
seems  to  represent  him  in  the  jacque.    He  is  dad  in  miil, 
and  wears  this  garment,  which  is  made  with  sleeves,  clote 
to  tho  body,  is  outtoned  down  the  front,  and  has  a  puckered 
skirt  reaching  to  the  knees.  In  later  times  it  was  generally 
of  leather,  for  CocmUlart,  au  old  French  writer,  '  tttr  la 
Droitt  noutmux,'  describes  it  as  of  chamois,  extendiiw  to 
the  knees,  and  stuffed  with  flocks,  so  as  to  be  a  kind 
pourpoint.  During      latter  part  it  tills  reign,  the  ^bft 
of  the  helmet  underwent  a  partial  change,  taking  the  fini 
of  a  truncated  eaae  on  the  top  of  a  cylinder :  the  apertuict 
for  the  sight  were  horizontal,  and  pierced  in  the  tranmii 
part  of  a  cross  that  oniamented  the  front.  The  crusade  in 
this  reign,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  seems  to  bare  intio- 
duced  a  new  and  most  ingenious  'species  of  armour,  probi- 
bly  of  Asiatic  discovery,  and  still  worn  by  those  natioas  at  tha 
present  day.   This  was  the  Interlaced  rings,  vhicb,  as  it- 
pendent  on  each  other,  did  not  require  to  be  sewo  to  u 
under  garment.   The  earliest  specimen  he  considers  to  1m 
the  monumental  eflUgy  of  t)e  I'Isle,  in  Rampton  chudi, 
Cambridgeshire,  which  exhibits  bim  in  the  fiat  coif  nm 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  but  made,  as  veil  ai 
his  hauberk  and  chausses,  of  interlaced  chain.  The  sliui 
of  his  shield,  however,  is  that  of  the  close  of  Heniy  IlL'i 
reign,  and*  with  his  surcoat,  is  ornamented  with  his  anuinl 
bearings.  The  ckaoel  defer  continued  to  be  used  id  Aii 
reign-    The  chanfiron^  or  armour  for  die  hoise'i  beid 
and  ftoe,  first  occurs  in  the  daiue-roU  of  the  fif^-fbnift 
Henry  III. 

Conriderahle  improvements  were  made  in  armonr  dnmi 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards.  Ailettes,  or  shonlder 
pieces,  appear  3d  have  been  introduced  in  that  of  Sdwud  L 
In  Edward  II. 's  time,  armour  appears  to  have  aaniaid 
a  mixed  character,  being  neither  altogether  mail  nr 
wholly  plate.  Annum  de  fer,  toward  the  close  of  thii  reip, 
became  the  distinctive  term,  among  the  French  Tiitn, 
for  plate-armour.  The  florenUne  annals,  says  Sir  Sanuitl 
Mesrrick,  consider  the  year  l3tS  as  remarkable  fiirsBN 
regulation  in  armour,  by  which  every  horseman  who  wot  Is 
battie  was  to  have  his  helmet,  breastplate,  gauntiets,  cniM 
and  jambos  all  of  iron,  a  precaution  which  was  takes  a 
account  of  the  disadvant^s  their  cavalrv  bad  nfind 
from  wearing  light  armour  at  the  battle  of  C5atino ;  but  this 
usage  did  not  find  ite  way  into  general  practice  in  Eonpa 
for  at  least  ten  years  aiter.  The  seal  of  Edward  Fiiseo  d 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  III.,  represents  him  viik 
ailettes  on  which  are  his  arms,  in  the  same  manner  a  Sd- 
mund  Crouchback  is  exhibited  in  Westminster  Abberjud 
in  a  missal  belonging  to  the  late  Francis  Douce,  Esq.  What 
is  curious  in  this  is  the  early  representetion  of  the  nioK- 
tieres,  or  pieces  put  on  the  breast,  frcHU  which  depends 
chains,  one  of  which  was  attached  to  the  sword-hilt,  and  Ibi 
other  to  the  scabbard.  The  armour  at  the  close  of  tliii 
reign  m^  be  seen  in  an  initial  letter  of  a  grant  fiom  %M 
Edward  II.,  constituting  his  brother,  Thomas  de  Brotheitiah 
Marshal  of  England.  (See  die  MS.  in  the  Cottonianlibcii;, 
Nero,  D.  vi.)  In  the  chancel  of  Ash  tdiurch,  in  Kent,  ii  l" 
monumental  effigy  of  a  knight  which  exhiUts  still  fiuAtf 
the  progress  toward  plate-armour. 

The  helmet  on  the  seal  of  Edward  U.  is  of  a  eylindBCU 
form,  with  a  grated  or  meroed  aventaille  and  visor  aUijMi 
a  clasp  which  fostens  this  on  die  side  is  very  ndiii 
and  it  is  probable  that  on  the  other  itwas  retained  by  Yap*- 
It  was  very  much  the  custom  during  this  reiga  to 
the  armour  the  cointisse»  or  aurcoiU,  omanuotsd  vitt 
warrior's  arms. 

The  monumental  effigy  of  John  of  Blthaiii*wlwdiNiD 
1339,  exhibits  the  fashion  in  which  armour  wss  wn  ^  ^ 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL;  timilarS 
which  is  the  figure  on  the  monument  of  a  knight  in  B* 
c'mrch,  iu  Sussex.  The  splendid  manner,  it  is  (dMsmi' 
which  some  of  the  knights  of  this  period  chose  to  ban  thn 
armour  made  proved  sometimes  fatal  to  them.  FroiiMIt 
tells  us,  that  '  Raymond,  nephew  to  P(^  Clenwst,  w 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  afterwards  put  to  da^  firw 
boautiM  armour.V  ^pp^usent  id  CiuLQUvar  IngM 
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«t  Ingham  ohonh*  in  Norftdk.  who  diod  in  1343,  ihm 
th«  ftirther  gradual  progreas  of  mixed  armour.  His  moou- 
ment  alio  affords  us  one  of  the  earhest  specimens  of  the 
justing  helmet  of  this  time,  surmounted  by  its  crest — an 
owl  with  wioffs  expanded.  Tha  equestrian  statue  of  Bemabo 
Visoonti.  at  Milan,  engraved  in  the  Archtaologia,  vol.  xviii. 
pi.  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  with  lU  details.  aiTords  a  raagniflcent  spe- 
cimen of  the  mixed  tumour  used  at  this  time  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Moveable  visors  attached  to  the  bacinets  (or-skuU- 
oapa  in  the  form  of  a  bason)  a|^ear  to  have  come  in  about 
the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Black  Prince's 
monument  at  CantKtniry,  who  died  in  1360,  is  another  spe- 
oimen  of  the  period.  The  monnment  of  Humphry  de  Bohun, 
Bar!  of  Hereford,  in  1367,  Sir  Samuel  Bleynck  observe^  is 
the  earliest  specunen  of  plate-armour  with  tooes,  or  ovct' 
lapping  plates  to  envelope  the  abdomen,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  breastplate,  without  any  surcoat.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  that  this  practiite  became  general.  Hum- 
phrey de  Bohun  wears  plate  over  the  insteps,  bat  the  ?est 
of  hu  feet  is  covered  with  chain. 

The  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  were  still  more 
distinguished  by  the  increased  ornament  of  armour.  The 
armourers  of  Italy  were  much  employed  at  this  time  by  the 
English  nobility.  When  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  proposed 
the  combat  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Covent^,  he  sent 
to  Galeozzo.  Duke  of  Milan,  for  armour,  who  gave  the 
knight  who  bore  Henry'i  message  not  only  the  choice  of 
ftU  his  armour,  hut  sent  with  him  to  England  four  of  the 
best  armouiszs  of  Ifilan  to  give  penonal  attendanoe  upon 
Henry  for  his  equipment  Chauoer.  notinng  a  tournament 
at  this  pwiod,  says, 

'Ther  mayit  UiouM  ileTiiliisof  b«TBci* 
So  nnaouth  and  m>  rielM,  aiuf  wimisbt  ao  wait 


Ofgoldiiiitttary.  ^rfbnwUni,  and  of  ftefe; 
The  (IiBldei  bftffhta,  iMtena,  and  tntppam  ; 
GoltLbowa*  helmM,  luwbariCM.  cote-otiniires.'- 
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Soon  after  the  year  1400,  diain-mail  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  disused ;  and  the  complete  armour  of  plate  adopted. 
Henry  V.  is  so  represented  on  his  great  seal,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  the  illuminations  of  the  celebrated  Beidford  Missal ; 
in  the  latter  he  is  represented  being  armed  i)y  one  of  his 
esquires.  Black  armour  was  at  this  period  often  used  for 
mourning.  Henry  IV.  is  constantly  represented  in  black 
armour  in  the  illuminations  to  the  celebrated  manuscript  on 
77u  DepoiUim  qf  Bidiard  7/1,  preserved  in  the  Harl^an 
CoUeetion. 

A  more  nlendid  specimen  of  armour  of  the  reign  of  Henry 

VI.  ,  than  that  represented  on  the  efligy  of  Ridiard  Beau- 
cham^.  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  at 
Warwiok,  wiH  not  be  found  anywhere ;  he  died  in  1439. 

The  fashion  of  armour  prevalent  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  may  be  judged  of  from  that  monarch's  great 
seal,  and  fh>m  the  monumental  effigy  of  Sir  John  Crosby, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Helen,  without  Bishopsgate,  in  London. 
The  tatter  died  in  1475.  Soon  after  this  time,  numeroos 
specimens  of  armour  occur  with  immense  elbow-platoa ; 
these  continued  till  the  time  of  Henry  VUI. 

The  perfection  of  plate  armour  is  sniqioied  to  have  been 
attained  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 

A  fine  and  singular  suit  of  armour,  which  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  King  Henry  VII.,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  is  considered  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
that  collection ;  it  is  aecompanied  by  a  ^nftcHi,  manttbire, 
and  poitral  of  ^e  same  paiod,  ibr  arming  the  htffse. 

Fluted  armour  was  s<metimes  used  in  the  re^  of  Henry 

VII.  i  this  Ikshion  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Germany. 
Drawinffg  of  various  military  figures  of  the  middle  of  King 

Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  made  at  the  time,  occur  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  marked  Augustus 
II.,  and  amongst  them  Henry  himself  in  armour.  A  great 
deal  of  the  armour  of  this  period  had  devices,  arms,  &o. 
stamped  or  engraved  upon  it ;  and  some  was  damaiqmrUe, 
or  inlayed  with  gold. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  slight  change  took  place  in 
the  form  of  the  breast-plate,  which  was  again  a  Httlo 
changed  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  During  Elisabeth's  reign, 
no  mat  alteration  took  place.  *  But  armour  cop-dfi^' says 
Sir^amnel  Meyiick.  *  began  to  611  into  disrepute  maa  after 
the  aceeuion  of  King  James  I.,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of 
nis  reign,  the  jambs  or  steel  coverings  for  the  legs  were 
slmost  wholly  laid  aside.'  At  Strawbury  Hill,  there  is  a 
fcuit  of  armour  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  I.  of  France, 
which  Sh  Samuel  Meyrick  asoribBs  to  the  reign  of  Jamea. 
It  is  embossed  and  g^t,  and  ia  eonsiderad  to  he  probaUjr 


one  o*  the  latest  specimens  of  armour  with  lalsed  flgnrae 

upon  it. 

King  Charles  I.  Is  continually  represented  in  armour; 
and  he  took  great  pains  to  bring  about  a  uniformity  in  the 
fashion  of  armour  among  his  officers  and  soldiers.  But  the 
troubles  of  his  reign,  anathe  success  of  the  levellers  of  that 
period,  caused  a  material  alteration,  so  that  soon  after  tiie 
establishment  of  the  Protectorate  we  find  the  helmet  and 
cuirass  only  worn :  the  latter  consisting  of  a  breast  and  back 
plate.  The  wearing  of  armour  to  the  knees  continued  ouly 
to  the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  cuirass  and  a  kind  of  helmet, 
however,  are  stiU  retained  amongst  ns  for  the  nytX  regi- 
ments of  life  Guards ;  and  have,  likewise,  been  resumed  in 
the  armies  both  of  the  French  and  Germans. 

For  this  account  of  armour,  various  works  have  been  eon- 
suited— Grose's  Tre^e;  Goush's  Smtlekral  Monuments 
&c. ;  but  the  chief  outline  has  been  taken  ftarn  Sir  Samue. 
Meyriok's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Antient  Armour  as  it  e»- 
itted  in  Europe^  but  particularly  in  England,  frtym  the 
Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.  The  collec- 
tion of  antient  armour  possessed  by  that  gentleman's  son  at 
Goodrich  Court,  in  Herefbrdshire,  and  bis  own  extensive  re- 
sew^es.  have  suppHod  more  information  upon  the  subject 
than  it  is  probable  could  have  been  given  by  any  other 
writer. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  further  information  may  con- 
sult Sir  Samuel  hayrick's  Engnwml  lUustrationt  of  An- 
tient  Armour  from  the  CoOection  at  OoodrieH  Court,  2  vols, 
fbh  C^rd,1830,  whoe  (pi  iv.  to  x.)  a  series  of  tournament 
armour  of  successive  dates,  from  1438  to  1S86,  ia  exhibited. 

Bordeaux  steel  is  frequently  mentioned  hy  FVoissait  as 
exoellent  tor  armour.  Felippo  Neeroli.  of  Milan,  was  the 
eminent  armourer  who  worked  for  Francis  I.  of  France,  and 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Some  remarks  on  the  antient  mode  of  putting  on  armour, 
communioated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  m  1821  (see  the  Arehaologia,  vol.  xx.),  unravel, 
by  the  help  of  an  antient  document,  what  was  previously  an 
enigma.  The  knight  began  with  hisfeet  and  clothed  upwards  - 
viz.  1.  his  sabatynes.  or  steel  clogs;  2.  the  greaves,  orshin- 
pieoes ;  3.  the  cuisses,  or  thigh-pieces ;  4.  the  breech  of 
mail;  &.  the  tuillettes,  or  overlapping  pieces  below  the 
waist;  6.  the  breast-plate,  or  cuirass;  7.  the  vambraces  or 
covers  for  the  arms ;  8.  the  rere-hraces,  <xt  arridre-hras,  the 
oovering  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  arm  to  the  shouUer ; 
9.  the  gauntly ;  10.  then  the  dagger  was  hung;  11.  the 
short  swwd;  IS.  Uie  cloak,  or  coat,  which  was  worn  over 
the  armour;  1 3.  the  bacinet ;  14.  the  long  sword;  13.  the 
pennoncel,  held  in  the  left  hand ;  16.  the  shield. 

ARMS,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
whether  of  offence  or  defence.  Among  the  earhest,  we  may 
probably  reckon  the  bow  and  arrow.  It  enabled  man  to  kill 
wild  animals  for  food  before  its  use  was  required  as  a  weapon 
of  war.  As  a  mihtary  weapon,  it  was  probably  succeeded  L 
the  a&ag,  Lucretius  says,-— 

•  AiUK  antlau,  asnsa.  aiSN,  dMlMqiw  tarn,'  tw. 

IAb'i  eaillot  anni  wen  flngm.  tMth,  and  naila. 
And  atoDn,  and  AagiuBta  Iram  iba  bmneUnr  woodi. 
TkflaBtMudflavMtlwjJoiiMd.  datwUdMMii; 
Than  eopper  nast  i  and  Inrt,  aa  latut  tnued. 
The  tmnt  lion.  Ikan  tba  oomar  vein 
tMa  tMAf  toaiai,  aod  ataiiwar  tc  sabdoa.' 

Homer  and  Hesiod  tell  us,  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the 
arms  and  instruments  of  the  heroes  were  composed  entirely 
of  xoXcic  {copper),  perhaps  hardened  with  tin.  The  word  is 
commonly  translated  brass,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  tho 
oompound  metal  which  we  understand  by  brass.  Defensive 
arms  have  been  alreuiy  treated  of  under  Armour.  The 
present  article  is  confined  chiefly  to  weapons  of  ofience. 

The  Jews  appear  to  have  hod  swords,  daggers,  spears, 
javelins,  bows,  arrows,  and  slings :  axes  or  maces  were  also 
used  by  them  as  weapons  of  war. 

Herodotus  (vii.  61'B0)  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
weapons  used  by  most  of  the  different  nations  which  formed 
the  great  army  of  Xerxes.  Amongst  these,  the  Modes  and 
Persians  had  short  speora,  bows,  jutows  made  of  reeds,  and 
daggers ;  the  Assyrians,  heudes  spears  and  daggers,  had , 
wooden  dubs  knotted  with  iron ;  the  Bactrians  and  Par- ' 
tfaians,  hows  made  ot  reeds,  and  short  spears ;  the  Ambians 
had  bows,  large,  flexible,  and  curved  at  the  ends ;  the  ^thio. 
pians,  bows  made  from  the  spath  (inraB^)  of  the  palm,  four 
cubits,  or  six  feet,  limg ;  their  arrows  were  short,  and  pointed 
with  sharp  stones  in^id  itf  iron ;  they  h^ 
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with  the  sharpened  boms  of  the  dorcas  [See  Antblopb, 
p.  70],  and  knotted  clubs.  The  Libyans  had  their  spears 
hardened  at  the  end  by  fire.  The  Paphlagontana,  Phry- 
gians, and  Thracians,  had  spears,  javeUns,  and  daggers.  In 
v»  Fenian  timy  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  we  find  chariots 
armed  with  Kytiies  mentioned.   (Xenophon,  Anab.  I.  8.) 

The  Gfradan  unuBswen  composed  of  Tarious  sorts  of  sol- 
diery. In  tiie  earliest  a^es,  as  we  see  from  Homer,  the  chief 
personages  often  fought  m  chariots ;  bat  this  practiee  seems 
not  to  have  existed  in  the  historical  ages.  The  cavalry  of 
Thessaly  and  that  of  Macedonia  obtained  the  highest  repu- 
tation among  the  Greeks.  It  was  with  this  cavalry  that 
Alexander  mainly  defeated  both  the  troops  of  the  Persian 
king  and  those  of  the  nilers  of  the  Pe^j-ab.  With  the  age 
of  Alexander  elephants  were  brought  into  use,  and  they 
were  employed  both  by  Pyrrhus  the  Greek  King  of  Epinis, 
and  by  Hannibal  also,  in  their  invasions  of  Italy.  The 
Greek  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  the  terms  dn-Xlrm 
ihopUtai),  those  who  w(«e  armour,  and  carried  broad  shields 
a^loog  spears ;  and  ^nXol  (pftfoOi  the  light  troops,  who, 
with  DO  ouer  {Mrotection  than  a  Iwlmet,  were  armed  with 
darts,  bows  and  arrowi,  or  slings.  The  rcXrovrat  {peUeutai), 
who  carried  the  pelts,  or  nanow-pointed  shields,  and  ^ars, 
were  a  species  of  light  troops,  and  conndeied  as  an  inter- 
mediate kind.  1^  heavy-armed  footweretiie  chief  strength 
of  the  Grecian  armies. 

The  Greek  spears  were  generallv  of  ash,  with  a  leaf- 
shaped  bead  of  metal,  and  furnished  with  a  pointed  ferrule 
at  the  butt,  with  which  they  were  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Pausanias  saw  a  spear  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Phaselis, 
said,  according  to  the  legend,  to  have  belonged  to  Achilles, 
the  blade  and  ferule  of  which  were  of  copper.  The  same 
diligent  and  credulous  observer  saw  a  knife  at  Nicomedia, 
altogether  made  of  copper,  which  once  belonged  to  Memnon ; 
that  i^  it  was  a  very  old  knifis.  kept  as  a  curious  piece  of 
antiquity.  The  Macedonians  had  a  particularly  long  spear 
called  oAfMffa  (fanUa),  which  waa  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  length.  (See  Polybius  for  this  extaiordinary  length,  and 
the  notes  to  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  v,  vaptaaa.) 

Swords,  spears,  javelins,  bows,  and  slings,  were  the  of- 
leosive  arms  of  the  Romans,  whose  infantry  soldiers  were 
divided  into  haataii,  who  fought  with  spears ;  princvpet, 
who  led  the  van ;  triarii,  the  third  hne ;  velitea,  the  light 
troops ;  fttnditorea,  the  slingers ;  and  sagittarii,  the  archers. 
Their  cavalry  used  the  javelin  on  horseback.  The  arrows 
of  the  sagittarii  had  not  only  their  pikes  barbed,  but  were 
furnished  with  little  hooks  just  above,  which  easily  entered 
the  flesh,  but  tore  it  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw 
them  out.  What  greatly  contributed  to  render  the  Romans 
masters  of  the  wond,  was,  that  as  they  successively  fought 
against  all  nations,  they  renounced  their  own  arms  and  me- 
thods of  fighting  whererei  tbey  met  with  better.  Romulus, 
after  the  war  with  the  Sabines,  is  said  by  Plutarch  (Romulus, 
21)  to  have  adopted  the  brcKid  buckler  of  that  nation,  in- 
stead of  tho  Argolic  buckler  (atpis  Argolica),  which  the 
Romans  had  used  till  that  time :  a  story  of  httle  historical 
value,  but  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  that  the  Romans  im- 
proved their  military  art  by  adopting  the  beat  things  from 
other  nations,  and  that  they  traced  this  policy  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  their  national  existence, 

The  early  Saxons,  previous  to  their  arrival  in  Britain, 
besides  the  buckler  and  dagger,  used  a  sword  bent  in  the 
manner  of  a  scythe  ;  but  their  descendants  soon  changed  it 
for  one  that  was  long,  straight,  and  broad,  double-edged, 
and  pnnted.  The  wdinaiy  weapons  of  the  Saxons, 
their  arrival  in  our  island,  for  the  inftotry.  were  spears, 
axes,  bows  and  arrows,  dubs,  and  swords.  Few  the  in- 
fantry had  any  other  defensive  armour  than  ;mall  round 
shields  with  spikes  in  the  centre.  The  cavalry  were  more 
uniformly  armed  with  long  spears  which  they  carried  in 
their  right  hands,  and  swords  which  hung  by  a  belt  on  their 
left  sides. 

The  arms  of  the  Normans  differed  but  little  from  those  of 
the  Saxons ;  their  spears  or  lancea  were  usually  made  of 
some  light  strong  wood,  pointed  with  steel,  very  sharp,  and 
well-t?mpercd ;  to  these,  with  the  sword  and  dirk,  they 
added  the  cross-bow,  as  has  been  already  shown  in  the  ar- 
ticle Archkry-  The  Normans  also  appear  to  have  intro- 
duced a  kind  of  field-artillery,  consisting  of  instruments  or 
machines  from  which  darts  and  stones  were  thrown  to  a 
conaidetable  distance :  to  which,  also,  they  added  arrows 
headed  with  combustible  matter  for  firing  towns  and  ship- 
ping. 


Our  militarr  weapons  were  probably  but  litUe  altered  tl 
the  time  of  Eaword  1.,  when  the  EngUsh  long-bowseenutB 
have  been  adopted,  or  rather  arrived  at  its  proper  use. 

Gunpowder  was  invented  in  the  thirteentn,  and  the  liipt 
sort  of  fire-arms  in  the  fburteenth  eentuty :  these  will  bi 
separately  treated  of  under  the  head  ti  Abtillut. 

Portable  or  hand  flre-arma,  to  which  ve  shall  mdIh 
ourselves  at  present,  were  not  invented  tQl  a  centnnr  Itfa 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  a  Memoir  in  the  Arekigob^tl 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  has  collected  most  of  the  loi- 
tered notices  to  be  found  in  military  writers  relating  to  their 
introduction.  He  has,  indeed,  given  the  very  year  of  fiw 
invention,  upon  tlie  authority  ^  an  e^e-witness.  *  It  t a 
in  1430,'  says  BiUua,  *  that  they  were  contrived  by  die 
Lucqucse  when  besieged  by  the  Florentines;'  andweibiD 
find  that  not  only  is  the  aeixt  of  the  first  conc^ttka  cf 
these  weapons  due  to  the  Italians,  but  most  of  tw  snke- 
quent  improvements. 

A  French  translation  of  Quintus  Curtius,  written  in  14(8, 
preserved  among  the  Bumey  MSS.  in  the  British  MmeaiB, 
exhibits  two  warriors  in  one  of  its  illuminations,  who  bar 
the  earliest  renesentations  of  hand  fire-arms  with  wbii^ii 
are  acquaiirted :  they  appear  to  be  hand-guns. 


The  following  is  the  enumeration  of  the  different  piecesn 
portable  flra-enns  and  their  accompaniments,  almost  ill 
which  have  been  engraved  by  Skelton,  in  bis  Spedmeiatf 
Arm  and  Armour.  Hand-cannon,  hand-gun,  arqadiii, 
arquebus  i.  croc,  haquebut,  demi-haque,  musquet,  whwI-)(4 
currier,  snaphaunoe,  caliver,  carabine,  esclopette,  fusil, nni- 
quetoon,  fowling-piece,  petronel,  blunderbus.  drag<»i,  hui- 
mortar,  dag,  pistol,  tricker-lock,  fire-lock,  self-louliDi;  gon, 
fancy-gun ,  musket-arrows,  match-box,  powder-horn  and  lUik, 
touch-box,  bandeleers,  cartridges,  patron,  sweynes-featben. 
and  bayonet.  The  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  phai* 
(small  pots)  hod  been  sometimes  usod  for  casting  the  Greek 
fire,  was  likely  to  lead  to  some  more  dexterous  inveatiao. 
The  Emperor  Leo,  in  his  7hcfu»,ch.xix.  §  6,  mfi  vetvuexif- 
on  seor/ght,  describing  the  use  made  of  artificial  Brei  in 
vessels  employed  in  pursuit  after  a  naval  battle,  says, 
the  prows  of  snch  vessels  were  placed  n'fMvcc  iriphonm),  i)>8> 
tubes ;  they  were  of  copper,  through  which  these  firm  wen 
blown  into  the  enemies'  ships.'  Anna  0>mnena 
1.  xiit)  says,  *  that  soldiers  were  supplied  with  c<q;>|>er  tabe^ 
and  blew  artiflcul  fire,  in  the  some  way,  upon  theurenenMi 
io  battles  on  land.'  Here  we  have>  undonotedly,  theoriglii 
of  fire-arms. 

The  hand-cannon  was  a  simple  tube  fixed  on  a  straiebt 
stock  of  wood,  about  three  feet  in  length.  It  was  fumiibeil 
with  touch-hole,  trunnions,  and  cascable,  like  a  large  ns- 
non.  The  touch-hole  was.  in  the  first  instance,  at  top;  bnt 
the  liability  of  the  priming  to  be  blown  away  led  to  ibe  in- 
provement  of  placing  a  small  pan  under  the  right  side  O 
hold  the  powder.  This  pan  was  the  first  st^  to  the  inm* 
tion  of  the  gun-lock. 

The  hai^'gun  waa  an  improvement  on  the  hand-euaMSL 
It  was  cast  in  brass,  and,  as  a  tube,  was  of  greater  lenstli ; 
a  flat  piece  of  brass,  made  to  turn  upon  a  wn,oovereallis 
pan  wWh  «oiitaineg,|^,|^<^^^g]^theidditi« 
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of  a  piec>  or  brass  fixed  on  the  breech,  and  perforated  to 
ensure  tliu  aim.  The  hand-gun  appears  to  have  been  in  use 
in  Kngland  at  least  ag  ear&  m  1446.  The  Greeks  made 
use  of  it  to  great  advantage  in  theii  last  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453. 

As  soon  as  the  hand-gun  bad  received  a  contrivance  sug- 
gested by  tbe  trigger  of  the  cross-bov,  to  convey  with  certain^ 
and  instantaneous  motion  the  burning  match  to  the  pan,  it 
acquired  the  appellation  of  arquebm,  corrupted  into  Iwrque- 
Dua.  Previous  to  this  invention,  the  match  had  been  held  in 
the  hand  in  using  the  hand-gun  as  well  as  the  hand-cannon. 
Xlie  arquebus  is  first  mentioned  by  Philip  de  Gomines,  in 
his  Account  of  the  Battle  qf  Morat  in  147C.  In  England, 
on  the  first  formation  of  the  Yeoman  <rf'tbe  Guard  in  14  B5, 
one-half  were  armed  vith  bows  and  arrows,  the  o&ar  widi 
arquebuses.  At  the  battle  of  Foumoe,  in  1499,  ve  read  of 
mounted  arquebusiers.  A  large  partjr  of  arquebusiers  are 
seen  in  the  picture  at  Windsor  which  represents  King 
Henry  VIII. 'g  procession  to  meet  Francis  I.,  between 
Guisnes  and  Ardres.  The  arquebus,  like  the  hand-cannon 
and  hand-guin,  being  fired  from  the  chest,  while  its  butt 
remained  straight,  the  eye  could  with  difficulty  only  be 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  the  barrel  to  afibrd  a  perfect 
aim.  By  giving  to  the  butt  a  booked  form,  the  barrel  was 
elevated,  while  the  horuc/ital  position  would  be  retained. 
This  idea  originating  with  the  Germans,  gave  name  to  the 
fire-arms  thus  constructed,  and  was  thence  by  the  English 
termed  a  haquebuU  hakebut,  hagbut,  or  hagbush.  The 
invention  as  well  as  the  name  was  known  in  England  as 
early  as  tbe  reign  <tf  Richard  III.  We  And  numerous 
haquebutters  in  £e  Eng^  anny  in  tiie  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  demUuame  was  a  kind  of  long  pistol,  the  butt-«nd  of 
which  was  made  to  curve  so  as  almost  to  become  a  semi- 
circle. The  demihaques  were  emallcr,  and  probably  about 
half  the  weight  of  the  haquebuts,  the  diameter  of  tbe 
barrel  being  much  less.  In  the  Gesta  Chrayoram,  printed 
in  1594,  we  are  told  they  carried  bullele,  and  sometimes 
half  shots. 

Themtmpist  was  a  Spanish  invention.  It  is  said  to  have 
first  made  its  appearance  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  to  have 
contributed  in  an  especial  manner  to  decide  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Its  use,  however,  seems  for  a  while  to  have  been 
confined.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  generally  adopted 
till  the  duke  of  Alba  took  upon  himself  XS»  government  of 
the  Netherlands  in  1567.  M.  de  Strozii,  Colonel-General 
of  the  French  infantry  under  Charles  IX.,  introduced  it 
into  France.  The  first  Spanish  musc^uets  had  straight 
stocks ;  the  Ftench,  curved  ones.  Their  form  was  that  of 
the  haquebut.  but  so  long  and  heavy,  that  something  of  sup- 
port was  required ;  and  hence  originated  the  rest,  a  st^ 
the  height  of  a  man's  shoulder,  with  a  kind  of  fork  of  iron 
at  the  top  to  receive  the  musquet,  and  a  ferule  at  bottom  to 
steady  it  in  the  ground.  On  a  march,  when  tbe  piece  was 
shouldered,  the  rest  was  at  first  carried  in  the  rignt  band, 
and  subsequently  hung  upon  the  wrist  by  means  of  a  loop 
Ued  under  its  head.  A  similar  rest  had  'been  first  used  by 
the  mounted  arquebusiers.  In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and 
long  after,  the  English  musqueteerwas  a  most  encumbered 
soldier.  He  had,  besides  the  unwieldy  weapon  itself,  his 
coarse  powder  for  loading,  in  a  flask ;  nis  fine  powder  for 
priming,  in  a  touch-box;  his  bullets  in  a  leathern  bag,  the 
s^gs  of  whidi  he  bad  to  draw  to  get  at  them ;  while  in 
his  hand  was  his  burning  match  and  his  musquet  rest ;  and 
when  he  had  discharged  his  piece,  he  Irnd  to  draw  his  swprd 
in  order  to  defend  himself.  Hence  it  became  a  question  for 
a  long  time,  even  among  military  men,  whetiier  the  bow 
did  not  deserve  a  preference  over  the  musquet. 

An  ingenious  contrivance  to  supplant  the  match-lock  ap- 
peared in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Tins  was  the  wheel- 
lock,  invented  in  Italy.  M.  de  Bellai  informs  us.  that  one 
of  the  first  occasions  on  which  it  was  used  was  in  1 52 1 ,  when 
Pope  Leo  X.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  confederated 
sgainst  France,  and  their  troops  laid  uege  to  Parma,  which 
was  defended  by  the  Marquis  de  Foiz.  u  was  a  small  ma- 
chine for  exciting  sparks  of  fire  by  the  ftietion  of  a  flnrowed 
wheel  of  steel  agtUnst  a  piece  of  sulphuret  of  Iron,  which, 
from  such  apidication,  acquired  the  name  of  pyrites  or  fire- 
stone.  The  spring  which  turned  this  'wheel  was  attached 
to  it  by  a  chain,  formed  like  those  in  watches,  and  was 
wound  upon  the  axle,  or,  as  the  term  was,  *  spanned '  with 
a  small  lever  called  a  spanner.  This  instrument  had  at 
one  end  a  hole  made  square  to  correspond  with  the  prqject- 
ug  sxle  of  the  wheel,  and  being  adjusted,  vu  movea  in  tbe 


direction  of  a  screw,  which  made  the  wheel  revolve,  and  a 
little  slider  that  covered  the  pan  retire  fVom  over  it.  The 
spanner  was  then  removed,  as  the  wheel  was  held  by  a 
catch  connected  with  the  trif^r,  and  the  cock,  like  that  in 
modem  firelocks,  except  having  its  position  reversed,  con- 
taining tbe  pyrites,  was  brought  down  upon  the  wheel, 
which,  rapidly  revolving,  grated  against  tbe  pyrites  and  eli- 
cited the  fire.  Wheel-locks  were  for  a  long  time  chielly 
manufactured  in  Germany.  They  were  certainly  brought 
to  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  whose  reign  we 
find  them  mentioned  in  inventories  under  the  name  of  '  ficr- 
locke.'  Benvenuto  Cellini  (Jfirmotrv.  vol.  L  p.  182,  Roseoe's 
transl.)  mention<i  his  mounting  a  brown  Turkish  horse,  and 
placing  a  wheel  loi^  uquebus  at  the  pummel  of  the  saddle, 
m  the  year  1530. 

The  Currier,  or  currier  of  war,  is  another  species  of  fire- 
arm flnt  notbed  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Wentworth  to  Queen 
Mary  (see  the  Hardwick  State  PaperM),  while  writing  re- 
specting the  siege  of  Calais.  It  u  again  noticed  in  the 
Earl  of  Essex's  operations  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (Birch's  Memoirt.)  The  earliest  account  of  it  is 
given  in  a  work  entitled  The  Knowladge  and  Conduct  q/ 
Warres,  printed  in  1578.  Sir  John  Smith,  in  his  Ardmad' 
versions  on  the  Writingt  ^  Capiain  Baruxek,  destsibes  it 
as  of  the  same  calibre  and  strength  as  the  arquebus,  but 
with  a  longer  barrel. 

Grose  observes,  that  the  8tugjhame«  derived  its  name 
;  from  ^e  troops  who  made  use  of  it.  These  were  a  leC  of 
marauders  whom  the  Dutch  t«med  MopAom  ox  'ponltiy 
stealers.*  The  use  of  the  matidi-loi^  exposed  them  to  thia 
inconvenience,  that  the  l^ht  from  the  bummg  match 
pointed  out  their  position,  and  they  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  wheel-lock  from  ia  expense.  In  this  dilemma  they 
formed  the  snaphaunce  from  a  study  of  the  wheel-lock.  A 
Hat  piece  of  steel,  ftirrowed  in  imitation  of  the  wheel,  was 
placed  on  a  steel  post,  which,  being  screwed  beyond  tbe  pan, 
was  made  moveable.  Tben.the  fhnowed  piece  tieing  brought 
to  stand  over  it,  on  pulling  the  trigger,  the  flint,  which  they 
substituted  for  tbe  pyrites  in  the  cock,  struck  against  it. 
and  the  spark  was  produced.  This  was  an  invention  of  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  its  comparative  cheapness  rendered 
it  fashionable  in  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  snap- 
haunce was  a  near  approach  to  the  fire- lock. 

The  C^iUver  difibed  ftom  the  musquet  ia  being  lighter 
and  ahorter.  It  was  a  fire-arm  of  a  regulated  stuidara  aa 
to  the  diameter  of  its  bore,  wludb  was  larger  than  that  of 
the  arouebus.  It  was  made  to  fin  with  a  match-lock.  A 
match-lock  caliver  is  preserved  at  Branoepeth  Castle,  Dw^ 
ham.  which  bears  the  date  of  1611. 

Of  the  Carabine,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  says, '  In  the  ex- 
traordinories  for  the  war  in  Picardie,  in  1559,  we  first  meet 
with  the  troops  called  carabins,  who  were  light  cavalry  in 
the  service  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France.'  M.  de  Mont- 
gommeri  informs  us,  that  *  they  wore  a  cuirass  sloped  off 
Uie  right  shoulder,  that  they  mi^t  the  more  readily  couch 
their  cheeks  to  take  aim ;  that  they  had  a  cabasset  on  their 
heads,  and  their  bridle-arms  protected  by  an  elbow-gauntlet. 
Their  ofienslve  weapons  were  a  carabine  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  so  named  from  thenuelvea,  and  a  pistoL 
Iheir  manner  of  fighting  was,  to  form  a  Uttla  squadron, 
deeper  than  wide,  to  diaourge  their  meees  rank  after  rank, 
iriieeling  oC  WBd  forming  immediately  and  successively  in 
the  rear  of  the  rest,  and  thus  prepare  for  a  second  discharge.' 
Now,  although  the  origin  of  the  word  is  involved  in  much 
obscurifr,  it  is  more  consistent  with  analogy  to  suppose  that 
the  carabineers  were  so  named  from  the  gun,  rather  than 
that  from  them.  The  French  derived  this  species  of  troops 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  Duetal  tells  us  that  the  Cala 
brians,  who  used  the  carbine,  gave  it  this  appellation.  If  sc^ 
it  was  probaUy  at  first  used  by  them  at  sea  in  those  vessels 
termed  carabs.  M.  Bellon,  in  Lee  Prineipes  de  fArt  MtU- 
taire,  tells  us,  that  '  the  carabines  were  armed  with  a  large 
wheel  lock  arquebus,  three  feet  or  more  in  le^th,  a  swcM, 
and  a  short  pistol,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Xlfi.,  but  being 
suppressed  by  his  suocessor  in  1665.  we  know  that  that  king 
fonned  flom  them  his  carabineers.' 

The  Bsdopetle.  Tbepeculiar  characteristics  of  this  fire- 
arm, says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  '  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover.  It  was  called  in  Latin  tc^ieta,  a  diminutive  <A 
eelopue;  and  occurs  in  the  Chromcon  Ettense  under  the  year 
1534,  as  well  as  in  the  decree  of  tbe  Council  of  Tarragona 
in  l59l,whoforbadetheolergy  tomakeuseofiL  Pro^Ujr 
it  was  only  the  Ibnign  nitme  of  the  deu^Siuue/^  .^1^ 
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*  Tba  UDM  of  Um  FUtil  as  a  fin^arm,  in  England,'  uyt 
IIm  Muoe  authority,  *  doei  not  appear  to  be  older  than  tne 
tiiBB  of  Chaitos  it.,  though  invented  in  France  in  the  year 
1430.*  iWe  are  in  the  Briti^  service  Uiree  regiments  of 
fiisileeis  or  fUiileera,  the  Scots,  now  the  21st  fbot,  raised  in 
1878 ;  the  EngUah,  now  the  7th  foot,  leriad  in  168S ;  and 
the  Wel^,  now  Uie  23d,  formed  in  168Sor  I6B9.  TheSieur 
de  Oaya,  in  1688  {Traiti  des  Armas),  describes  it  as  of 
the  same  proportions  as  the  '  mousquet,'  and  furnished  with  a 
fire-look ;  adding,  that  *  although  by  couching  the  cheek 
you  can  take  better  aim,  yet  it  often  misses  fire  from  the  use 
of  the  ftint.'  It  seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  length  and 
calibre,  but  lighter  than  the  musket  In  modern  times  its 
sizfl  has  been  diminished. 

The  Mousquetoon,  or  rausketoon,  was  also  of  French  ori- 
gin. The  same  auUior  describes  it,  in  1 6SS,  as  not  so  long 
as  the  fusil,  nor  capable  of  carrying  a  ball  so  far  by  one- 
third,  its  barrel  not  rilted,  but  differing  from  the  carabine  in 
bung  ftuni^ed  with  a  fire-lock  insteu  of  a  wheel-lock,  and 
from  ibo  carabine  d  ttxtraordinaira  not  only  in  this,  but 
in  its  fluted  bwe. 

The  Fbwling-piace,  thouj^h  properly  speaking  a  fabrjea^Kin 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  killmg  game,  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  the  faistmpr  of  military  weapons  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle  noticing  it  for  the  soldiers*  use,  in  his 
'  Observations,'  compiled  about  the  year  1 646,  and  published 
in  1671.  He  says,  '  It  is  very  fit  likewise  that  you  have 
in  each  company  six  good  ibwling  pieces,  of  such  a  length 
as  a  soldier  may  well  be  able  to  take  aim,  and  to  shoot  off 
at  ease ;  twelve  of  them  being  placed  in  a  day  of  battel, 
when  you  bring  a  division  of  foot  to  skirmish  with  an 
enemy,  on  the  flanks  of  a  division  of  foot,  and  six  on  the 
other  flank,  as  yoashall  see  them  placed  in  these  three 
battels  following.  Those  soldien  that  cany  the  fowling 
pieees  ought  to  have  command  when  ihey  come  within 
dlitanea  of  shot  of  that  divisim  of  the  enemy  that  they  are 
to  encounter  with,  that  thciy  shoot  not  at  any  but  at  the 
offleers  of  that  division.'  we  have  hne  plainly  the  wigin 
of  riflemen. 

The  President  Fanohet.  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis 
I.,  and  that  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
introduces  to  our  notice  a  piece  called  a  Petronel  or  poitrinal, 
because  it  was  rested  on  the  poitrine  or  chest,  after  the  old 
manner,  and  thence  fired.  It  was  the  medium  between  the 
arquebus  and  the  {Hstol,  and  differed  from  the  long  dag 
merely  in  having  its  butt  made  broader,  so  as  to  rest  in  iU 
position  with  proper  firmness.  Fauchet  says,  it  was  be- 
lierved  '  that  this  arm  was  the  invention  of  the  bandouliera 
of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.*  Mention  is  made  of  it  in 
1593,  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in  the 
HengntTe  Inventory  of  1603  we  have  *  Item  iy  pethwnel*.' 
Nioot,  in  hb  dictionary,  asserts  that  *it  was  of  large  oalibie, 
and.  on  account  of  itM  weight,  carried  in  a  hroaa  baudrick 
over  the  shoulder.' 

The  Bhmder^.  This  is  a  fire-arm  shorter  than  the 
carbine,  but  with  a  wide  barrel.  Sir  James  Turner,  in  his 
Palltu  armatd,  p.  137,  thus  describes  it;  *  The  carabineers 
carry  their  carabines  in  bandileers  of  leather  about  their 
neck,  a  far  easier  way  than  long  ago,  when  they  hung  them 
at  their  saddles :  some,  instead  of  carabines,  carry  buinder- 
bussea,  which  are  short  hand-guns  of  a  great  bore,  wherein 
they  may  put  several  pistol  or  carabine  ^lls,  or  small  slugs 
of  iron.  I  do  believe  the  word  is  corrupted,  for  I  guess  it 
is  a  German  teim,  and  should  be  donderbucks,  and  that  is, 
thundering  gnns,  donder  signifying  thunder,  and  bucks  a 
gun.'  Sir  Samuel  Heyriok  remarks  that  SirJames  Turner  if 
right  in  his  etymology,  except  that  *  bus'  and  not '  bucks*  is 
the  term  for  a  gun,  a  name  mat  became  general  after  its  in- 
troduction in  the  word  arquebus :  the  modem  German  word 
IB  biiohse.  Blunderbus  being  called  in  the  Dutch  language 
donderbuB,  in  all  probability  it  was  from  Holland  that  the 
English  derived  it :  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
known  before  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

The  Dragon,  The  troops  called  dragoons  have  been 
most  absurdly  said  to  have  been  so  denominated  from  the 
Draconarii  of  the  Romans.  They  were  raised  about  the 
year  1600  by  the  Marescbal  de  Brisac,  in  order  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  German  Reiters,  who  used  the  pistol  to  so  much 
advantage.  On  this  account  they  had  a  more  formidable 
weapon  like  a  small  blunderbus,  the  muzzle  of  which  being 
ornamentod  witti  the  head  <^  a  dragon,  gave  it  its  denomina- 
tion, and  from  this  weapon  those  who  used  it  were  called 
drogoneers  and  dragoois.   Othert  but  lasv  satUfaotory,  ex- 


Slanatiait  of  the  term  draspon  (with  no  nfinmiea  ts  tha 
re-arm  called  a  dragon)  ^1  be  found  fn  Sir  James  Tw- 
ner's  Pt^aa  amuUd,  in  Pere  Daniel's  MiHce  jFhnspautf,  aad 
in  Count  Bisnuuik.  The  dragon  will  be  found  among  Skd- 

ton's  engraved  lUiatratiom. 

The  Hand-mortar.  Grenades  are  said  to  have  been  first 
used  in  1594,  and  gave  origin  at  a  later  date  to  ibm  troops 
thence  denominate  grenadiers.  lilce  tibe  dngon  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  fired  from  the  shoulder. 

The  Dag.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  this 
term,  says  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  nothing  could  be  more  per- 
plexing than  to  find,  that  while  dag  implied  a  kind  of  pistol 
pistolese,  in  tne  Italian  langimge,  signified  a  great  dagger  or 
wood-knife.  The  weapon  appears  to  have  been  sngg^tai  by 
the  demihaque,  and  di^rs  from  the  pistol  solely  in  the  tbaa 
of  the  butt  end,  that  being  invariably  terminated  by  a  straigfat 
oblique  line  mstead  of  a  knob.  In  this  respect  it  grewy 
resembled  a  petomel,  and  that  it  gave  the  distinction  is 
clear,  from  what  is  wrongly  called  a  Highland  pistol  betag 
by  the  Highlanders  themselves  termm  a  taeb,  and  iti 
having  its  butt  made  flat  and  terminated  slant-wbe.  Tha 
dag  was  of  various  sizes,  and  hence  in  inventories  of  arms 
we  meet  with  long,  short,  and  pocket  dags,  and  dags  with 
different  kinds  of  locks.  It  appears  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  pistol,  which  is  known  to  have  been  invented 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  ;  for  in  the  inventory,  taken 
in  1547,  of  stores  in  the  different  arsenals  in  Eneland,  'one 
dag  with  two  pieces  in  one  stock'  occurs,  with  *  a  white 
tacke  with  fierlocke  graver,  and  all  the  stocke  white  bone; 
two  tackes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  dag^r,  with  fier  lockei 
vernished  with  redde  stockes,  shethes  covered  with  blacke 
vellet  garnished  with  silver  and  guilt,  with  purses,  flaakei, 
and  touch  boxes  of  black  vellet  garnished  with  iron  guilt; 
two  tackes  hafted  like  a  kniff  with  fler  loekes  and  £nibi8 
lonkes,  &c.*  Hie  uaphaimoe  da^  seems  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  play  oi  Jack  Diiim's  entertamment : 

R«  wHdd  ibnr  ow  kaw  to  koH  thi  ^v, 
To  draw  tha  oock,  to  chufe  sad  Mt  tho  IUbL* 

The  Pistol,  according  to  Sir  James  Turner,  waa  invented 
at  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  by  Camillo  Vitelli.  and  in  the  re^ 
of  Henry  VIII.    M.  de  la  Noue  says,  *  the  reiters  fint 
brought  pistols  into  general  use,  which  are  very  dai^genmi 
when  properly  managed.'   These  reiters,  or  more  properiy 
ritters,  were  the  German  cavalry,  who  gave  such  ascendancy 
to  the  pl8t<d  as  to  occasion  in  France,  and  subsequently  ia 
England,  the  disuse  of  lances.   We  learn  tiiis  intetesting 
fact  from  Davilft,  who,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Ivry,  in 
1590,  takes  occasion  to  extol  the  use  of  lances,  and  expren 
his  regret  that  the  Wench  caralry,  composed  of  genfiemen 
volunteers,  had,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  civil  wars,  ceased 
to  use  them.    He  tells  us,  that  in  consequence  of  thdr 
having  adopted  pistols  as  more  ready,  in  imitation  of  the 
German  reiters,  the  king  was  obliged  to  oppose  the  lances 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  by  dividing  his  own  into  small  bo- 
dies, that  they  might  offer  lens  resistance  to  the  charge,  and 
more  easily  get  out  of  the  way.   PSre  Daniel  informs  us, 
that  the  horsemen  who  were  armed  with  pistols,  in  the  time 
of  Henr^  II.,  were  thence  called  pistolim.  a  term  subse- 
quently introduced  into  England.   John  Bingham,  in  bit 
Notes  on  the  Tactics  of  Mlian,  published  in  1 616,  gives 
us  an  engraving  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  this  speiaes  of 
troops  at  that  time,  from  which  a  correct  knowledge  may 
be  obtained  of  their  form.   The  first  ordonnance  of  Henry 
XL,  King  of  France,  respecting  the  pistol,  is  directed  to  the 
men  at  arms,  and  dated  1949;  the  relations  of  Mary 

Sueen  of  England  were  of  a  similar  cnaractn ;  both  im- 
,  ying  that  the  adoption  of  the  pistol,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  by  permission.  The  manual  exercise  of  this  weapon  is 
detailed  and  exhibited  in  Kveral  plates  in  Captain  Cruio's 
Military  Jtutructions  for  Cavalry,  published  in  1632.  Sir 
James  Turner,  in  his  Pallwt  armatd,  published  in  167(^ 
says,  the  French  then  used  locks  with  half-bends  (snsp- 
haunces),  as  well  as  for  the  most  part  the  English  aod 
Scots ;  the  Germans  rose  or  wheel-locks ;  the  HoUanden 
used  both. 

The  Trickerlock.  *  A  match  tricker-lock  compleat*  occurs 
in  a  schedule  of  the  year  1629.  This  was  the  adoption  of 
what  is  now  termed  a  hair-trigger,  which  was  added  to  the 
former  one,  and  gives  a  more  instantaneous  discharge.  A 
trioker  wbeel-bek  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  tricku 
match-lock  of  that  of  Charles  il„  and  a  tricket|are-lock  of 
that  of  James  II.,  upon|t^|P||pg|p^r]«00ti^ti@d  in  Hr. 
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Mqriiek's  eo11«etion  of  arau  and  annottr  tt  Ooodrloh  Court, 
In  Herefbrdshiie. 

The  JKre-bck.  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick  is  in  poBseasfon 
of  a  portrait  of  a  republican  officer,  said  to  he  that  of  Co- 
lonel Joyce,  which  proves  that  the  modem  firelock  is  an 
inTsntioti  as  early  as  the  middle  of  thb  seventeenth  centur}*, 
for  he  has  a  firelock  pistol  tn  his  hand.  This  is  important 
evidence,  for  It  has  been  shown  that  the  name  hod  been 
equally  applied  to  the  wheel-lock.  The  flrelock  was  evi- 
dentlr  suggested  by  the  snaphaunce.  It  or^nated  with 
the  French  about  the  year  1635.  The  steel  post  on  which 
the  furrowed  piece  had  been  placed  was  got  rid  of,  and  that 
aet  upright  on  the  cover  of  the  pan.  The  cock  was  moxed 
sufflciently  near  to  permit  its  opening;  the  pan,  by  the 
sadden  impulse  on  striking  this  flirrow^  piece,  performing 
tJlis  <meratioD>  and  giving  fire  at  the  same  time.  Such  a 
flnkNSk  of  the  time  of  Cromwell  will  be  fbund  among  Skel- 
ton's  engravingB.  The  term  flrelock  wu  no  longer  applied 
to  the  fire-arm  with  the  wheel,  which  was  now  termeu  *  the 
rose  or  wheel  lock.* 

The  Sef/'-loading  Gun  oritjinated  in  Italy  about  the  close 
of  the  English  Protectorate.  The  butt  was  made  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  Uask,  and  a  small  touch-box  was  attached 
to  the  pan.  At  the  breech  was  a  cylinder,  with  a  hole  to 
receive  the  bullet.  To  the  axle  of  this  cylinder  was  affixed 
a  lever,  on  turning  which  tlie  bullet  was  conveyed  to  its 
proper  place;  sufficient  portions  of  charge  and  priming 
were  cut  off,  and  the  piece  cocked  at  the  same  time.  This, 
therefore,  rendered  the  Qrelock  just  described  as  expeditious 
as  the  long  bow ;  but  the  contrivance  was  attended  with 
great  danger,  and  occasioned  the  subsequent  inventions  of 
a  moveable  breech  containing  several  charges,  or  a  small 
barrel  to  be  brought  to  the  breech  when  requisite  to  load, 
&c. ;  but  none  of  these  contrtvanoei  were  ever  adopted  by 
infiuiury  regiments. 

tn  1712)  a  brass  Hre-ann  called  the  Fanqfgm  was  in- 
vented. It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  walking-cane,  and  mi^ht 
be  used  as  a  gun  or  pistol ;  but  it  was  never  used  for  mili' 
taiy  or  even  general  purposes. 

Mtuket-AfTowt,  sometimes  called  flre-arrows,  are  at  least 
as  old  OS  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  They  occur  in  the 
inventories  of  the  royal  arsenals.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in 
the  account  of  his  voyage  to  the  South  Sea  in  the  year 
1391,  sj;>eaks  of  using  them  with  great  success.  In  Eliza- 
beth's time,  these  arrows,  which  carried  combustibles,  were 
of  wood ;  at  a  subsequent  period  they  were  made  of  iron. 
Arrows  of  this  latter  kind  Wero  used  in  ^e  Civil  Wan,  at 
the  siege  of  Lyme.  Lord  Bacon  says  the  arrows  shot  by 
muskets  were  called  sprights. 

The  Match-box.  One  great  inconvenience,  says  Sir 
Samuel  Meyrick,  of  the  burning  match  was.  that  it  dis- 
covered the  soldier  on  guud,  and  counteracted  the  necessary 
secrecy  for  enterprises  by  night.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
small  tubes  of  tm  or  ct^per,  pierced  full  of  holes,  were  in- 
vented by  a  Prinoe  of  Orange,  ^psrently  Prince  Maurice. 
They  are  thus  described  bv  Walbuyssn,  a  eaiAain  of  the 
town  of  Danzig,  in  his  Art  Militair*  pour  tiitfanUne, 
printed  in  1615.  *  It  is  neewsary  that  every  musquetear 
should  know  how  to  carry  his  match  dry  in  moist  or  rainy 
weather,  that  is,  in  his  {KXiket  or  in  his  hat,  by  putting  the 
lighted  match  between  his  head  and  hat,  or  by  some  other 
means  to  guard  it  from  the  weather.  The  miuqueteer 
should  also  have  a  little  tin  tube,  of  about  a  foot  long,  big 
enough  to  admit  a  match,  and  pierced  full  of  little  holes, 
that  he  may  not  be  discovered  by  his  match,  when  he  stands 
sentinel,  or  goes  on  any  expedition.'  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  match-box,  till  lately  worn  by  our  grenadiers  en  one 
of  the  cross  belts  in  ftont  of  their  chests. 

The  Powder-horn  and  FUitk,  The  eonvenient  form  of 
the  horn  to  hold  gunpowder,  one  end  being  broad,  into 
which  it  might  be  eonveyed  vitii  eiue,  ind  the  other  with  a 
small  aperture  by  which  it  might  be  discharged  into  the 
bunls  of  fire^rnst  natundly  suggested  it  as  best  adapted 
for  die  puipOBo,  Bat  it  «u  not  long  before  the  namw  end 
WIS  entirely  closed,  and  the  breeder  one  furnished  with  a 
tube  that  might  contain  jmt  awffisient  powder  fw  «ie  ehaive. 
In  this  state  it  appsars  suspended  in  front  from  the  Decks 
of  the  arifuabusiers  in  the  tnuioph  of  Maximilian  I.  This 
modiflcation  of  the  paw'ler-hom  suggested  the  more  capa- 
cious Uask,  which,  with  its  name,  in  reference  to  its  resem- 
blance to  a  bottle,  is  of  German  origin.  The  ttask  was 
known  in  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  appears  on  a  haekbutter  of  that  date  in  one  of  Stiutt's 


engimvinga,  taken  fbm  an  driginal  dn-MPk^  In  the  Mllih 
Museum,  suspended  like  ttie  horn,  but  at  die  hip,  Instettd  M 
on  the  breast.  So  in  the  inventory,  taken  1  Edward  VI. 
we  have  *  One  home  for  gonne-powder,  garnished  with 
silver.  Three  gKte  Haskes  covered  with  \-eTtet,  and  three 
lytic  touch  boxes.'  And  in  that  at  Hengra\-e,  *  xxiiij  Hashes, 
and  as  manv  tootche  boxes.'  M.  Montgommeri  Corbossout 
in  his  7V«i/i>B  on  ihe  Fi-mek  army  in  the  time  qf  Hfittry  IV, 
informs  us  that  *  the  cnptain  of  a  company,  mounting  guard, 
ought  to  carry  nn  orquebuse  and  a  powder-llaske,  and  wear 
on  his  head  a  great  plume  of  foathers.'  Varieties  of  powder- 
horns  and  Hasks  will  be  found  in  Skelton's  engravings. 

The  Touche-box.  Gunpowder  was  at  first  not  corned  t 
when,  however,  it  had  been  manufhctured  into  granules^ 
such  as  were  cotisldered  proper  Ibr  the  charge,  it  was  dls- 
corared  that  the  finer  these  were  made  the  quicker  would 
they  ignite.  This  was  the  origin  of  priming  or  serpentine 
iiowder,  and  consequently  of  a  small  case  to  hold  It  which 
IS  in  reality  a  flask  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  which  the  nune 
given  was  touch-box. 

Smdotien.  To  enable  the  soldier  to  load  his  piece  with 
greater  rapidity,  small  cvlindrical  boxes,  each  containing 
one  charge  of  powder,  either  of  wood  or  tin,  and  covered 
with  leather.  Were  suspended  to  a  belt  or  band,  put  either 
over  the  shoulder  or  fastened  round  the  waist  They  seem 
to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of 
France.  The  earliest  instance  which  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick 
met  with  of  the  bandolier  was  in  Montfaucon's  Mnnarchie 
R-ancoise,  pi.  ccxciv, ;  Davis,  in  his  Art  n/  War,  be  says, 
would  induce  the  belief  that  the  English  received  them  fmm 
the  Walloons  in  the  neigbbourhootl  of  Liege.  Sometimes 
six  were  placed  before,  and  six  behind  the  person,  when 
slung  over  the  shoulders ;  sometimes  more.  Nine  are  ap- 
pended to  a  waist-belt  in  Mr.  Meyrick's  collection.  Im> 
mense  numbers  still  remain  at  Hampfon  Court.  Sir  James 
'Hirner,  who  published  hfswork  in  1670,  says  they  were 
first  Uid  aside  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  Germani. 
Soldiers  who  were  without  clwiks  could  not  keep  them  fVom 
snow  and  rain  which  soon  spoiled  them,  anu  made  the 
powder  useless;  and  in  surprisals,  the  noise  which  they 
mode  betrayed  those  who  carried  them. 

The  Cartridge.  Sir  James  Turner,  speaking  of  tlie 
pistol,  says,  *  all  horsemen  should  always  have  the  charges 
of  their  pistols  ready  in  patrons,  the  powder  made  up  com- 
pactly in  paper,  and  the  ball  tied  to  it  with  a  piece  of  pack- 
thread.' In  this  description  we  have  evidently  the  cartridge, 
though  not  expressed  by  name.  It  is  a  curious  fhct  that 
these  were  first  confined  to  the  cavalry,  and  that  the  geneml 
adoption  of  the  cartridge  was  not  earlier  than  the  common 
use  of  the  modern  firelock.  Lord  Orrery,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Art  nf  War,  says,  *  I  am,  ou  long  experience,  an  enemy 
to  the  use  of  bandoleers,  but  a  great  approver  of  boxes  of 
cartridges,  for  then,  by  biting  off  the  iMttom  of  the  car- 
tridge, you  chaise  your  musket^  for  service  with  one 
ramming.  1  would  have  these  cartridge-boxes  of  tin,  as  the 
oarabiners  use  them,  because  they  are  not  so  apt  to  break 
as  the  wooden  ones  are,  and  do  not  in  wet  weather,  or  lying 
in  the  tents,  relax.  Besides.  I  have  often  seen  much  pre- 
judice in  the  use  of  bandoleers,  which,  being  worn  iu  the 
belts  fur  them  above  the  soldiers'  coats,  are  often  apt  to  lake 
firo,  especially  if  the  matchlock  musket  be  used ;  and  when 
they  take  fire,  they  commonly  wound  and  kill  him  that 
wears  them,  and  those  near  him ;  for  likely,  if  one  bandoleer 
take  firo,  all  the  rest  do  in  that  column  i  they  often  tangle 
those  which  use  tliem  on  senice,  when  they  have  fired,  and 
are  falUng  off  by  the  flanks  of  the  files  of  the  inter^'als  to 
get  into  uie  rear  to  charge  again.' 

The  Patron  was  an  upright  semi-cylinilrical  hex  of  steel, 
with  a  cover  moving  on  a  hinge,  filleu  witli  a  btortk  of  wjud 
with  five  perforatiouB  to  bold  as  many  pistolivtridges. 
Skelton  hu  mpaved  some  of  Elizabeth  s  time,  and  hi  the 
Divenanm  Qmtium  Armaiura  Hquetiris,  prtntetl  in  1617, 
the  German  earalry  are  refHresented  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in 
the  sanw  holster  at  the  saddle-bow,  and  patrons  at  their  hips. 

The  Sw9ifne»-feather,  and  Musket-rest,  To  remedy  the 
inoonvemenoe  of  a  musketeer's  being  compelled  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  defend  himself  after  the  discharge  of  his. piece, 
and  to  render  him  more  competent  to  act  against  the  pike- 
men,  a  long  thin  rapier  blade,  fixed  into  a  handle,  and 
carried  in  a  sheath  called  a  sweynss  feather,  i.e.  hog's 
bristle,  the  invention  of  which  is  by  its  other  name  attri- 
buted to  the  Swedes,  was  given  him  instead.  This,  after  a 
discharge,  he  drew  out  of  its<-seabbanU  and  flxed ^^o-the 
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musile  of  his  gun,  whieh  gave  him  a  weapon  of  great 
length ;  hut  as  the  soldier  had  then  more  to  carry  in  his 
hand  than  previously,  an  attempt  yna  made  to  unite  the 
sweynes-feather  with  the  rest.  This  latter,  instead  of  having 
a  vooden  shaft  simply,  was  made  of  a  thin  tuhe  of  iroa, 
cohered  witli  leather,  which  held  within  it  the  feather. 
TiiuB  it  was  preserved  from  rain,  and  when  wanted,  it  could 
be  ^eeted  by  a  jerk.  The  sweynes-feather  was  invented  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  During  the  civil  wars,  its  name  was 
sometimes  corrupted  into  swan  s-feather.  One  of  the  mus- 
ket-rests, armed  with  a  projecting  pike  from  one  of  the 
pion|[8  of  its  fwk,  is  represented  in  Grose's  Treatise  on 
AtUient  Armour,  pi.  xl.  fie-  5.  The  Duke  of  Albemarle,  in 
his  (Huervatiorw  upon  Military  and  Political  Affairs, 
written  in  I64G,  ana  printed  in  1675.  recommends  arming 
musketeers  and  dragoons  with  muskets  and  sweyne^-fbathers, 
with  the  heads  of  rests  fastened  to  them.  The  rests  them- 
selves were  apparently  disused  about  the  middle,  or  toward 
the  latter  end  of  the  civil  wars,  the  weight  and  incum< 
brance  of  the  musket  and  its  apparatus  oeing  probably 
found  too  great  for  the  active  service  inseparable  firom  sam- 
paigns  carried  on  b^  small  detachments. 

Tlko  Bayonet,  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  observes,  that  as  tlie 
sweynes-feather  was  laid  aside  when  the  rest  which  con- 
tained it  was  relinquished,  the  muaketeers  were  reduc^  to 
the  BBine  inconvenience  as  they  experienced  before  it  had 
been  invented.  To  resume  llie  simple  sw^nes-tbather  was 
not  deemed  expedient,  as  from  its  length  it  was  extremely 
awkward  to  manage,  and  pikemen  were  a  species  of  troops 
that  had  become  disused.  This  induced  such  soldiers  as 
were  armed  with  daggers  to  stick  them  into  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  after  having  fired.  In  this  practice  we  have 
the  origin  of  the  bayonet,  which  was  so  termed  from  having 
been  first  made  at  Bayonne.  The  French  called  them 
bayonet  i  marche,  and  first  introduced  them  into  their  army 
in  1671.  These  were  formed  with  plain  bandies,  formed  to 
fit  tight  into  the  muzzles,  rather  enlarging  towards  the 
blade  to  prevent  their  entering  too  far  into  the  piece.  Sub- 
sequently a  ring  was  added,  by  which  it  was  placed  on  the 
miiisle,  m  which  way  the  French  used  it  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  23th  re^ment  of 
foot,  on  whom  they  poured  a  volley,  halting  in  their  charge. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  thijt  article,  Grose's 
MiUtary  History,  Henry's  History  of  Britain  in  the  Dif- 
ferent Periods,  Strutt's  UfanTters  and  Customs,  and  the 
various  authors  quoted  by  them,  mciy  be  referred  to. 

ARMS.  COATS  OF.    [See  Heraldry.] 

ARMSTRONG,  JOHN,  a  poet  and  physician,  bom  at 
Gastleton,  in  Liddesdale,  about  the  year  1709.  He  quali- 
fied himself  fur  his  profession  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  came  to  pursue  his  fortune  in  London,  where 
he  obtained  some  celebrity  as  an  author,  but  never  gained 
much  practice  as  a  physician.  He  bad,  however,  interest 
enough  to  procure  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  army 
in  Germany  in  1760.   He  died  hi  September,  1779. 

His  principal  work  is  a  didactic  poem  on  the  'Art  of 
Preserving  Health,'  pubUriied  in  1744.  Didactic  poems 
find  fbw  readers  now ;  and  the  poem  of  Armstrong  is  pro- 
bably very  seldom  retid.  Yet  the  work  is  well  8p<^en  of  by 
critics  of  the  last  century,  as  containing  vigorous  sentiments 
|>oetica]ly  expressed,  and  much  valuable  instruction  respect- 
mg  diet,  regimen,  and  locality  in  reference  to  health ;  it  has 
obtained  a  place  in  many  collections  of  the  works  of  British 
poets.  Arm8trong|B  other  pieces  are  numerous,  and  now 
nearly  forgotten.  He  contributed  to  Thomson's  Castle  of 
Indalmee  the  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  first  canto,  descrip- 
tive of  the  diseases  produced  by  indolence.  His  soci^ 
seems  to  have  been  courted  by  men  of  talent,  for  besides 
this  evidence  of  intimacy  with  Thomson,  Wilkes,  Smollet, 
and  Fuseli,  are  named  among  his  fHends.  (AScin,  Qen. 
Biog.  i  life  in  Chalmer's  British  Poets.) 

ARMY.  THE  ENGLISH.  The  word  army,  like  many 
other  military  terms,  has  come  to  ns  fh»n  the  fKnoh.  They 
write  it  amiie,  *  the  armed,'  the  '  men  in  arms,'  which  is 
precisely  what  the  English  word  amw  means.  An  anny  is 
defined  by  Locke  to  be  a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to 
obey  one  man.  There  are  various  definitioiu  given  by  writers 
on  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  word  army  is  not  used  to  designate  a  sinc^e  regiment 
or  battalion,  or  any  small  body  of  armed  men.  An  army  is  a 
large  body  of  troops  distributed  in  divisions  and  regiments 
each  imder  its  own  special  ctHumander,  and  havii^  cheers 
of  various  descriptions  to  attmdto  aO  that  is  neoeasaiy  to 


make  the  troops  effective  when  in  actiw ;  the  whole  body  be. 
ing  under  the  direction  of  some  one  commander,  and  morisf 
according  to  his  orders.  This  officer  is  called  the  com 
mander -in-chief,  the  general,  and  sometimeB  iba  gaoenlis 
simo,  that  is,  the  chief  among  the  generals. 

We  may  briefly  explain  why  we  limit  this  artkle  to  & 
sketch  of  ue  oigin  of  the  English  army,  without  inc^adins 
as  is  sometimes  done  in  similar  works,  an  historical  aketrii 
of  the  armies  of  antient  nations.  The  armies  of  Greet*, 
Rome,  and  the  antient  Oriental  nations,  were,  owing  to  va- 
rious causes,  different  fVem  those  of  modem  Europe,  and  the 
consideration  of  theur  true  character  belongs  to  the  history  o( 
those  nati<ms.  From  the  imprasibility  of  saying  anything 
satisfkctory  within  reasonable  limits,  and  also  firom  a  deaiie 
to  avoid  the  errors  which  we  observe  in  all  short  sketi^i^ 
this  descriptum,  we  shall,  under  such  heads  as  &kiu, 
Romans,  Egyptians,  notice  their  militaiy  system,  m 
fiir  as  it  possesses  a  distinct  character. 

Tbe  history  of  the  armies  of  continental  Europe,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Prussia,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
pcditical  history  of  each  state,  and  will  be  treated  under  thaw 
heads.  For  other  particuhus  connected  with  the  fbrau&o 
of  an  army,  see  Enlibtiho,  Rbcruitino,  Soldisi,  ind 
also  Militia. 

The  whole  military  force  of  a  nation  onutitutea  its  imy, 
and  it  is  usual  to  estimete  the  comparative  strength  na- 
tions by  the  number  of  well-appointed  men  whicn  th^  in 
able  to  bring  into  the  field,  ui  another  sense,  an  army  is 
a  detachment  from  the  whole  collected  force ;  a  number  of 
regiments  sent  forth  on  a  particular  expedition  under  the 
command  of  some  one  person  who  is  the  general  fer  that 
especial  purpose.  Instances  of  this  latter  sense  of  thewoid 
occur  in  the  expressions  *  Army  of  Italy/  '  the  ijmy  o( 
Spain,'  &c.,  as  formed  by  Napoleon.  Such  a  detachment 
may  be  a  large  or  a  small  army ;  and  should  it  Tetun 
with  its  ranks  greatly  thinned  and  without  manj  of  ti 
oflicers,  it  would  still  be  an  army,  if  the  distribution  intr 
divisions  and  regiments  remained,  though  actually  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  a  single  regiment  with  its  fiill  eon- 
plement  of  men  and  officers.  In  this  state  it  is  sometmei 
not  nni4>tly  called  the  skeleton  of  an  army. 

An  army  is  the  great  instrument  in  the  hwds  of  a  goven- 
ment,  by  which,  in  the  last  extremi^,  it  enfbnes  obedims 
to  the  laws  at  home,  and  respect  mm  other  powers  vfao 
show  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  any  rights  belongii^ 
to  the  nation.  When  the  efforts  of  the'ministers  of  peue 
and  justice  at  home  are  inadequate  to  enforce  saomii- 
sion  to  the  laws ;  when  the  correspondence  of  cabinets  and 
the  conferences  of  ambassadors  fhil  in  composing  ^utes 
which  arise  among  nations,  the  army  is  that  hand  of  power 
whitdi  is  put  forth  to  maintain  order  at  home  and  ri^ 
abroad. 

The  legitimate  purposes  for  which  an  army  is  maintaiiKd 
are  manifestly  so  important  to  tbe  well-being  of  a  state, 
that  attention  must  have  been  directed  to  this  subject  in 
tbe  very  beginning  of  political  society.  But  to  have  an  aimy 
always  amxnnted  and  always  ready  for  the  field  can  onlf 
he  effected  in  a  state  of  high  civilizatioa.  whoi  the  vuioai 
other  offices  in  a  great  community  are  aJso  properiy  diitri- 
bnted  and  filled.  No  better  jntiof  can  be  afKn^  of  fix 
high  civilization  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  eariy  times 
than  the  Well-appointed  and  powerful  armies  which  die? 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  This  was  effected  in 
Egypt  by  having  a  particular  caste  or  dass  of  soldiers,  Mr- 
responding  pretty  nearly  to  the  Kshatriyas  of  India.  (See 
Herod,  ii.  164,  &c.)  The  armies  of  the  Greeks,  especially 
in  the  post- Alexandrine  period,  those  of  Carthage  nndtf 
the  command  of  Hannilml.  and  the  armies  of  Rome  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  were  not 
inferior  to  any  of  modem  times  in  numbers,  appointments, 
discipline,  or  the  military  skill  of  their  cwnmandets.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  them  that  we  are  to  tiaoe  the  origin  or 
the  history  of  our  modem  armies. 

An  array*  meaning  by  that  term  a  body  of  men  diiM 
tiam  the  rest  of  the  nation,  eoutandy  wnwd  and  daa* 
plined,  was  unknown  to  the  remote  ftlners  of  the  Eaglidi 
and  the  other  modem  European  natkms.  The  wbirie 
population  was  the  army ;  Uiat  is,  every  person  teamed  the 
use  of  arms,  was  ready  to  defend  himself,  his  fkmilyi 
his  possessions ;  and  in  time  of  common  danger,  to  g9  out  to 
more  lasting  warfare  under  the  command  of  some  one  chief 
chosen  from  amongst  the  Wds  of  the  tribes.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  the  vast  armies  whi^  indented  thfaudns  fiM 
Digitized  by  VjtJOyiC 
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CixM  ta  tuntt  ou  the  Roman  frontiert  or  contended  against 
Ca»ar  vben  he  made  his  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  such  was 
the  power  which,  on  bo  short  a  warning,  was  arrayed  against 
him  on  the  British  coast  under  the  command  of  Cassibelaunus* 
when  he  made  that  descent  fVom  which  neither  honour  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  arms,  nor  benefit  to  the  Roman  state. 
In  all  these  nations  the  warlike  spirit  was  kept  up  by  the 
•enseof  dangeff  not  so  much  from  foreign  inTauersi  as  from 
neiKhbouring  uid  kindred  tribes. 

£a  the  wiitinn  of  Cnsar  and  of  Tacitus,  the  two  muthon 
Umax  whom  we  derive  our  best  acquaintance  witii  tlw  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  Gtermanic  and  the  western  nations 
of  Europe,  we  see  the  warlike  character  of  those  nations, 
and  the  principles  ou  which  their  military  affairs  were 
conducted.  A  whole  male  population  trained  to  arms; 
confederating  in  time  of  common  daneer  under  some  one 
chief;  with  uttle  defensive  armour,  ana  none  offensive  but 
darts,  spears,  and  arrows;  throwing  up  occasionally  earth- 
works to  strengthen  a  position—this  is  the  outline  of  their 
military  proceedings.  (Tacit,  i^nno^  iL  14.)  There  is  little 
peculiar  in  the  military  sj^tem  of  the  antient  Britons ;  yet 
It  must  have  been  by  long  practice  and  perseverance  that 
the  warriors  attained  that  skill  which  attracted  the  attention 
<tf  Cnsar.  His  description  of  one  of  their  chuiots.  driven 
hy  a  charioteer  whose  attention  was  solely  diieeted  to  the 
management  of  the  chariot,  while  in  it  stood  the  painted 
warrior  dealing  his  darts  around  him,  or  running  along  the 
beam  while  the  oharitrt  was  in  its  swiftest  motion,  presents 
an  object  at  once  pietwesque  and  terrible. 

When  Britain  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  a  regular  army  was  introduced  and  permanently 
settled  in  the  iUand,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  submission, 
and  of  defence  against  foreiga  invaders.  Many  of  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  authority  in  Britain,  as  roads,  walls,  en- 
campments, and  inscriptions,  are  militanr.  In  tlut  curious 
relic  of  Roman  time,  the  NotUia,  which  is  referred  to  the 
age  of  the  Roman  emperors,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  we 
have  a  particular  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  whole 
Roman  army,  and  we  see,  in  particuUr,  how  Britain  was 
then  divided  for  military  ^^urposes,  and  what  were  the  fixed 
stations  of  particular  pornons  of  the  Roman  legions. 

It  was  the  policy  <»  Rome  to  recruit  its  legions  'rom 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  but  to  employ  such  sojdiers 
in  countries  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Thus,  in  the  in- 
scripti(His  relating  to  military  affairs  which  have  been  found 
in  England,  many  tribes  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
are  named  as  those  to  which  particular  aoldiers-or  particular 
bodies  of  troops  belonged,  ao  in  foreign  inscriptions 

the  names  of  British  tribes  ore  sometimes  found.  The 
grounds  of  this  policy  are  apparent.  The  military  portion 
of  these  nations  was  thus  drawn  away.  There  remained 
only  the  quiet  and  the  peaceable,  or  the  females,  the  young, 
the  infirm,  and  the  aged.  As  long  as  the  Roman  army  was 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  it  was  well.  But  when  that 
army  was  withdrawn,  we  see.  as  in  the  case  of  Britain,  that 
a  people  so  weakened  would  easily  fall  a  prey  to  nations  which 
had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  we  see 
also  what  was  probably  the  true  reason  of  Oie  difference  be- 
tween the  spirited  resistance  which  was  nude  to  Cssar  on 
his  two  landing  in  Britain,  and  the  damnuut  complaint 
and  feeble  resistance  with  which  the  people  of  Britain  met 
the  Fihts  and  the  Saxons. 

From  this  time  we  lose  sight  of  any  entire  British  popula- 
tion of  the  part  of  the  island  called  England.  The  conquests 
made  by  the  Saxons  appear  to  have  been  complete,  and 
tiieir  maxims  of  pc^y  and  war  became  ^e  principles  of 
English  polity.  They  seem  to  have  been  at  first  in  that 
Btate  of  society  in  which  every  man  is  a  soldier ;  and  the 
different  sovereignties  which  they  established  were  the  oc- 
casion of  innumerable  contests.  We  have,  however,  but 
little  infiurmation  on  this  subject ;  and  even  the  supposed 
policy  of  Alfred  in  die  lepuatioii  of  a  portion  of  the  people 
fiff  miUtary  aflyrs,  in  the  Ibrm  (tf  ft  national  nuUtia,  is  a  part 
of  his  history  on  whidi  w«  hare  not  any  veiy  satiifiKtory 
information. 

Wb  find,  however,  that  the  Saxon  loveragns  had  powerihl 
umies  at  their  command ;  and  the  most  probaUe  aeoount 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  got  togemer  seems  to  be 
this:— the  male  population  were  exercised  in  military  du- 
ties under  the  inspection  of  the  earls,  and  their  deputies 
&e  sherift  or  vicecomites,  in  the  manner  of  the  arrays  and 
nnuteTs  of  later  times ;  being  drawn  out  occasionally  for  the 
purpose,  and  being  thus  xoady  to  form,  at  any  time  when 
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their  services  were  required,  an  efficient  and  powerfliU 

force. 

We  see  from  that  curious  remain  of  those  times,  a  piece 
of  needle-work  representing  the  wars  and  death  of  Harold, 
that  the  Saxon  soldiers  were  not  those  balf-clothed  and 
painted  figures  which  had  presented  themselves  on  the 
shores  of  Britain  when  the  Roman  armies  made  their  first 
deac^iL  We  see  them  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  close- 
fitting  dress  of  mail.  They  have  cavalry,  but  no  chariots. 
The  archers  ate  all  in&ntry.  Both  in&ntry  and  cavalry 
are  anned  with  spears,  to  some  of  which  little  pennons  are 
attached.  Some  have  swords,  and  others  carry  bills  or 
battle-axes.  They  have  shields,,  the  bosses  on  which  are 
surrounded  with  nourishes  and  other  ornaments ;  and  there 
are  sometimes  other  devices,  but  nothing  which  can  be 
regarded  as  more  than  the  very  rudiments  of  those  heraldia 
devices  which  were  afterwards  formed  into  a  kind  of  system 
by  the  heralds  who  attended  the  armies,  and  by  which  the 
chiefs  were  distinguished  from  each  other,  when  their 
persons  were  concealed  by  the  armour.  The  piece  of  needle- 
work representing  the  wars  of  Harold  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Matilda,  the  queen  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  the  ladies  of  her  court.  It  is  preserved  in  the  cathedral 
of  Bayeux,  whence  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bayeux 
tapestry.  One  of  the  many  valuable  services  rendered  to 
historicallitcarature  by  the  Societe  of  Antiquaries  has  been 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  etMouzed  prints,  in  which  we 
have,  on  a  reduced  acide,  a  perfectly  accurate  representation 
of  this  singular  monument  of  antient  English  and  Norman 
manners. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  military  affairs  of  Eng- 
land at  the  Conquest  It  is  to  that  period  that  the  intro- 
duction of  fie&  is  to  be  referred,  a  system  which  provided, 
among  other  things,  for  an  army  ever  ready  at  the  call  of 
the  sovereign.  It  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  say,  that  the 
king,  reserving  certain  tracts  as  his  own  demesne,  distri- 
buted the  greyer  portion  of  England  among  his  followers, 
to  hold  by  miUtary  service ;  that  is,  for  every  knight's  fee, 
as  they  were  called,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  find  the  king 
one  soldier  ready  for  the  fi^.  to  serve  him  for  fbrty  days  in 
each  year.  The  extent  of  the  knight's  fee  varied  with  the 
vacying  qualities  uid  value  of  the  soiL  In  the  reign  of 
EdwuS  I.  the  annual  value  in  money  was  20/.  The  number 
of  knighls'  fees  is  said  by  old  writers  to  have  been  60,060. 
The  king  had  thus  provision  mi^e  for  on  army  of  60,000 
men,  whom  he  could  call*  at  short  notice  into  the  field, 
subject  them  when  there  to  all  the  regulations  of  military 
discipline,  and  keep  them  for  forty  days  without  pay,  which 
was  usually  as  long  as  their  service  would  be  required  in 
the  warfofe  in  which  the  king  was  likely  to  be  engaged. 
When  their  services  were  required  for  any  longer  time,  tliey 
mi^t  continue  on  receiving  pay. 

Writs  of  military  summons  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  what  ore  called  the  *  Close  Rolls,'  which  contain  copies 
of  such  letters  as  the  king  issues  under  seal.  But  this 
system,  it  is  evident,  had  many  inconveniences ;  and  the 
of  England  had  a  batter  aecuri^  for  the  protection 
of  the  nealm  against  invasion  and  fbr  the  maintenance  of 
internal  tranquiUity,  in  that  which  seems  to  be  a  relic  of 
Saxon  polity.  We  allude  to  the  liability  of  all  persons  to  be 
called  upon  for  military  service  within  the  t^m ;  to  the 
power  which  the  constitution  gave  to  the  sheriff  to  call  them 
out  to  exercise,  in  order  tiiat  they  might  be  in  a  condition  to 
perform  the  duty  when  called  upon ;  and  to  the  obligation 
which  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  imposed  on  all  persons  to 
provide  themselves  with  certain  pieces  of  armour,  which 
were  changed  for  others  by  a  stetute  of  James  I.  We  see 
in  this  system  at  once  the  practice  our  remoter  ancestors, 
and  the  beginning  of  that  drafting  of  men  to  form  the 
county  militia  whioi  is  a  part  of  the  militaiy  polity  of  the 
counby  at  present. 

The  ahenfis  were  the  penons  to  whmn  the  caie  of  these 
afihixs  was  cranmitted ;  but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  eariy 
kings  to  send  down  into  the  several  shires,  or  to  select  firom 
the  gentry  residing  in  them,  penons  whose  duty  it  was  to  at- 
tend the  musters  or  arrays,  which  were  a  species  of  review  of 
thssB  domestic  troops,  and  who  were  intended,  as  it  seems,  to 
be  a  check  upon  the  sheriffi  in  the  discharge  of  tfais  part  of 
theirduty.  The  persons  thus  employed  were  usually  men  ex- 
perienced in  mihtary  affairs ;  and  when  the  practice  became 
more  general,  there  was  a  permanent  officer  appointed  in 
each  county,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  tluse  opera- 
tionai  and  was  etUed  the  lieutenant:  thifli*^^^^d^tli0 
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prMBnt  lord-lientanant  of  ommtiHt  u  ofBoer  vho  cannot 
M  tnoed  to  a  psriod  earlier  tiiati  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Foreiffnen  were  also  sometimea  engaged  to  Berve  the 
king  in  ais  wars ;  but  these  vne  purely  mercenary  troops, 
and  were  paid  out  of  the  king's  own  rerenuee. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  early  kings  of  England  of  the  Nor- 
ban  and  Plan tagenet  races  had  three  distinct  means  to  which 
they  could  have  recourse  when  it  was  necessary  to  arm  fbr  the 

SBneral  defence  of  the  realm :  the  quota  of  men  which  the 
olders  of  the  knights'  fbes  were  bound  to  furnish ;  the  posse - 
comitatOs,  or  whole  population,  fhim  sixteoi  to  sixty,  of  each 
lUre,  under  the  ^idance  of  the  sheriffti ;  and  such  hired 
troops  B»  they  might  think  proper  to  engage.   But  as  the 

Ce-comitatUs  could  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  kingf* 
,  and  onW  in  particnlar  cases  the  thire  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  king  bad  only  his  feudal  and  mercenary  troops 
at  command  when  he  earned  an  army  to  the  continent,  or 
when  he  had  to  wage  war  against  even  the  Scotch  or  Welch. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  troops  so  levied,  especially  when 
^erewere  but  contracted  pecuniary  resources  for  the  hiring 
of  disciplined  troops  of  other  nations,  would  have  been  au^ 
fleient  to  make  head  against  the  power  of  such  a  so\'ereign 
■8  the  king  of  France,  and  once  to  gain  possession  of  that 
throne.  And  this  leads  us  to  another  important  part  of  our 
subject. 

Tho  mutual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  nature  of 
(he  ndlitary  services  due  from  thaM  who  held  the  feudal  te- 
nures of  the  crown  naturally  disposed  both  parties  to  con- 
sent to  fbequent  eommutatiims.  Mone^  was  rendered  in- 
stead of  service,  and  tiius  the  crown  acquired  a  revenue  which 
was  applicable  to  miUtary  purpoites,  and  which  was  expended 
in  the  nire  of  native-born  subjects  to  perform  service  in  the 
king's  armies  in  particular  places  ana  for  particular  terms. 
The  king  covenanted  by  indenture  with  various  persons, 
chiefly  tluse  of  most  importance  in  the  country,  to  serve  him 
on  certain  money-terras  with  a  certain  number  of  followers, 
and  in  certun  determinate  expeditions.  There  appears  little 
essential  difference  between  this  and  the  modem  practice  of 
recruiting  armies.  It  was  chiefly  by  troops  thus  collected 
that  the  victories  of  Cred,  F<ncners  and  Aginoourt  were 
gtuned. 

In  the  oflice  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Pells  in  the  Bxobeqner, 
Dugdale  perused  numerous  indentures  of  this  kind,  and  has 
made  KKBit  use  of  them  in  the  history  which  he  vnblished 
of  theBaronage  of  England.  A  few  eittracts  ftom  that 
voric  wilt  show  lomethmg  of  ^e  nature  of  these  engage- 
tnents. 

Michael  Poynings,  who  was  at  the  battle  of  Creci,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  King  ISdward  III.  to  serve  him 
with  fifteen  men  at  arms,  four  knights,  ten  esquires,  and 
twelve  ardiers,  having  an  allowance  of  twenty-one  saoks  of 
the  king's  wool  for  his  and  their  wages.  Three  years  after 
the  battle  of  Creci,  King  Edward  engaged  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred  to  serve  him  in  his  wars  beyond  sea,  with  twenty 
men  at  arms  and  twenty  archers  on  horseback,  taking  after 
the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum  for  his  wages  during  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  the  war.  In  the  second  year  ofKingHeniylV., 
Sir  William  Willougbbv  was  retained  to  attend  the  kin^  in 
his  expedition  into  ScoUand,  witii  ihtee  knights  besides  him- 
self, twenty-seven  men  at  arms,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  archers,  and  to  continue  with  him  tnmi  Jane  aOth  to  the 
13th  of  September.  When  Henry  V.  had  determined  to 
levl  an  army  into  France,  John  Holland  was  retained  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  *  voyage  royal'  into  France  for  one 
whole  year,  with  forty  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  archers, 
whereof  the  third  part  were  to  be  footmen,  and  to  take  ship- 
ling  at  Southampton  on  the  10th  of  May  next  following, 
n  the  12th  of  Henry  VII.  John  Grey  was  retained  to  serve 
the  king  in  his  wars  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 
Giles  Lord  Daubeney,  captain-general  of  the  king's  army  for 
that  expedition  ;  with  one  lance,  four  demi-lanoest  and  fifty 
bows  and  bills,  for  two  hundred  and  ninety  miles ;  with 
one  lance,  four  demi-lances,  and  fifty  bows  and  bilb,  ftv  two 
hundred  and  sixty-six  miles;  and  with  two  lances,  «ght 
demi-lances,  and  two  hundred  bows  and  UUs,  fi»  two  hun- 
dred miles.  These  were  neuiy  half  what  is  no*  the  usual 
complement  of  a  regiment 

Troops  thus  levied,  together  with  flmi^  mMvenaries, 
make  the  nearest  appnwch  that  can  be  disMn-ered  in  the 
early  aflbirs  of  the  EngUsh  monarehy  to  a  pmnsnent.  or,  as 
It  is  technically  called,  a  standing  army.  The  kingmight,  to 
the  extent  of  his  revenue,  form  an  army  of  Uiis  dMitfiptim : 
but  as  to  thn  other  means  of  military  deftnoa  or  oAnot  fnx 
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into  his  bands,  the  persons  engaged  wefs  mif  called  fnls 

military  service  on  temporary  occasions,  and  soon  fell  back 
again  into  the  condition  of  the  eitixen  or  agrienlttmsL 
But  the  kind's  power  was  necessarily  limited  by  bis  teveme, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  force  appears  to  have 
been  little  regarded  by  our  earlv  sovereigns,  since,  hefbn 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
kings  had  even  a  body-guard,  much  less  any  considerable 
number  of  troops  accoutred  and  ready  for  immediate  aecioa 
at  the  call  of  the  king.  In  modem  times,  Charles  VII.  of 
France  (1423-1461)  first  introduced  standing  armies  in  Bo- 
rope:  this  pdiey  was  gradually  imitated  by  the  other  Bmo- 
pean  states,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  necessity  and  of  self- 
oefonoe.  In  England,  probaUy  In  a  great  degree  owing  to 
her  insular  utuMaon,  uiis  took  place  later  van  hi  raoit 
continental  countries.  Still  die  example,  however,  of  the 
.continental  states,  a  sense  of  the  great  oonipenienee  of 
having  always  a  body  of  troops  at  command,  and  the 
change  in  the  mode  of  war&re  eflfeoted  by  the  IntndiietiaB 
of  artillery,  which  brought  military  operations  within  the 
range  of  science,  and  made  them  more  than  before  mattm 
which  required  much  time  and  study  in  those  who  had  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  any  largo  liodv  of  men,  dispoKd 
the  king  and  the  nation  generally  to  a^pt  the  prwtice  of 
having  a  permanent  army,  varying  in  numbers  with  ikt 
dancers  and  necessities  of  the  time. 

The  few  troops  who  formed  the  royal  guard  wne  fls 
only  permanent  soldiers  in  England  before  the  civil  wan. 
The  dispute  between  Charies  I.  and  his  parliameat  was 
about  the  command  of  the  mUItie.  Charles  II.  kept  up 
about  9000  regular  troops  as  guards,  and  to  serve  in  1m 
garrisons  whic£  then  were  estwiished  in  England.  Time 
were  paid  out  of  the  king's  own  revenue.  James  II.  in- 
creased them  to  30,000;  but  the  measure  was  looked  « 
with  great  jealousy,  and  the  ottject  was  supposed  to  be  tte 
destruction  of  the  public  liberties  of  Englishmen.  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (1689)  it  was  declared  that  tiie  raising  v 
keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom,  in  time  of 
peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law. 
An  army  varying  in  its  numbers  has  ever  since  been  main- 
tained, and  is  now  looked  on  without  apprehension.  It  n 
raised  by  the  authority  of  the  king  and  paid  hj  him :  bm 
there  is  an  important  constitutional  check  on  this  part  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  necessity  for  acts  of  parliament  to  be 
passed  yearly,  in  order  to  provide  the  pay  and  to  nuintoai 
the  dismpline. 

The  Ibllowhig  tabular  view  of  the  military  fone  of  the 

various  civilised  nations  is  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 

MiitofT/EatablithnejUt  onfi/ot  (nd  m  Reterve,  1833, 1834. 
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It  may  be  added  fhat.  aocording  to  SehnaberB  ealoulatioiu 
in  1832,  the  standing  armlei  maintuned  hy  the  principal 


Buropean  States  relatiTeW  to  their  respee 

were  as  fbllows : — 

Denmark  , 

1  in  every  50 

Sveden      .  , 

1 

fi3 

'Wiirtemberg  . 

I 

59 

Poland 

I 

60 

Prussia  . 

1 

68 

Bavaria 

I 

69 

Russia    .      .  . 

I 

70 

Austria 

1 

100 

Franoa  . 

1 

110 

England 

1 

140 

Two  Sicilies  . 

1 

200 

Tiucany     .      .  . 

1 

400 

States  of  the  Church  . 

1 

500 

We  should  observe,  however,  that  the  data  vhich  he 
easigns  as  the  ground-work  of  his  calculations  do  not  in 
eeneral  agree  with  our  own,  which,  in  moat  oases,  are  derived, 
if  not  from  official,  at  least  from  competent  authorities. 

The  following  is  a  more  complete  subdivinon  of  the 
British  fijTce 


Officers 

Non-oommissioned 
Rank  and  file 


Great  Britain  4404 
India     .  1208 

Great  Britain  6265 
India     ,  1468 

Great  Britain  77,847 
India     .  i7,48o 


5612 


7739 


Gxeat  Britain 
India  , 


88,516 
20,156 

108,678 


-95,327 
108,679 


ARNAOUTB,  the  name  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Al- 
bania.  [See  Albania.] 

AUNAtDO  DA  BRESCIA  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Bresda  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentm^.  He  stu- 
died in  France  under  the  fttmoua  Abelaid.  Having  returned 
to  Italy,  he  became  a  monk.  The  cormptton  of  the  clergy  was 
very  great  at  that  time,  and  Amaldo,  endowed  with  an  im- 

nioned  mind  and  a  great  flow  of  oratory,  began  to  hold 
1  in  public  against  the  ambition,  the  temporal  power, 
and  the  luxurious  life  of  abbots,  prelates,  and  carainals, 
not  sparing  the  Pope  himself.  The  scandalous  contest 
between  the  church  and  the  empire  carried  on  by  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  Gregory  Vll.  was  then  ftesh  in  the 
memory  of  men.  Amaldo  maintained  that  ecclesiastics 
as  well  as  laymen  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power; 
that  the  disposal  of  kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not 
belong  to  the  church  of  CBrist;  and  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  their  tithes  and  the  voluntary  oblations  of 
the  Ikitiiftil,  and  not  to  hold,  as  they  then  did,  sovereign 
lordships  and  fbudal  estates.  To  these  doetrines  he  ad£d 
others  of  a  mystical  character  about  the  Trinity  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  soul,  which  were  eagerly  laid  hold  m  and  perhaps 
distorted  by  his  enemies.  His  declamations  against  the 
clergy  indisposed  the  Papal  court  towards  him.  By  preach- 
ing against  the  tempondtties  of  the  church,  Amaldo  had 
excited  tiie  pasrions  of  the  people ;  Brescia  revolted  against 
lift  bislio^  the  ftrmentation  spread  to  other  towns,  and 


oom^ainto  against  the  author  of  all  this  poured  in  at  Rome. 
Innooent  TL,  upon  this,  had  Amaldo  e<mdemned,  together 
wltii  other  heretics,  in  the  conndl  of  Lateran,  in  1 1 89.  Such 
at  least  is  the  positive  statement  of  Otho  of  Freinngen  and 
other  historians  of  those  times,  but  AmaHo's  name  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  council.  He  was  not  ex- 
communicated at  that  time,  but  was  banished  fh)m  Italy, 
and  forbidden  to  return  witiiout  the  Pope's  permission. 
(See  Moshelm's  BcdetiaiUedl  HxMtory,  translated  by  Dr. 
Murdock,  and  the  translator's  note  on  the  subject  of  Amal- 
do.) He  then  proceeded  to  France,  where  he  seems  to  have 
found  favour  with  the  papal  legate  Guide,  ailerwards  Pope 
Celestinus  II. ;  but  be  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary 
in  St  Bemard,  the  zealous  and  vehement  Abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  who  denounced  Amaldo,  wrote  against  him,  and 
fbrced  him  to  seek  refiige  at  Zurich,  where  he  remained 
five  years.  He  there  resumed  his  preaching  against  the 
abuses  of  ttw  clergy,  and  found  many  fiivourable  listeners 
But  Gt  Bemard  traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  banish  him  from  his  diocese.  Ar 
n&ldo  upon  this  returned  to  Italy,  and  hearing  that  the  people 
of  Rome  had  revolted  against  the  Pope,  he  repaired  thwe, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurretdon.  Ludus  H. 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  popular  affray,  and 
Eugenius  III.,  a  disciple  of  St  Bemard,  succeeded  nim  in 
the  papal  chair,  but  was  driven  away  irom  the  city  by  the 
people  and  the  senate.  Amaldo  exhorted  the  Romans  to 
re-establish  the  Roman  republic  with  its  consuls,  to  rein- 
state the  equestrian  order,  and  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  their 
glorious  ancestors.  The  multitude,  thus  excited,  hurried 
on  to  excesses  which  Amaldo  probably  had  never  contem- 
plated. TlieT  attacked  and  demdished  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  and  nobles  of  the  papal  party,  killed  or  ill-treated 
the  inmates,  and  shared  the  plunder  among  diemselves  in 
the  name  of  Bmtus  and  Cato,  Fabius  and  Paulus  Emilius. 
Amaldo,  however,  still  remained  poor ;  he  really  despised 
wealth,  his  morals  were  irreproachable,  and  it  seems  that 
be  judged  of  others  by  himself,  a  common  delusion  among 
honest  popular  leaders. 

The  Roman  senate  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Conrad  HI., 
professing  allegiance,  and  inviting  him  to  come  and  be 
crowned  at  Rome ;  but  the  Emperor  paid  no  attention  to 
the  invitation.  Rome  continued  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of 
agitation  little  differing  from  anarchy,  at  war  with  the  Pope 
and  the  people  of  Tibur,  and  at  variance  within  itself.  St 
Bernard,  in  bis  episties,  draws  a  fearihl  jHcture  of  the  state 
of  the  city  at  that  time.  Eugenius  HI.  died  in  1 153,  and  Ids 
successor  Anastasius  IV.  having  followed  him  to  the  grave 
shortly  after,  Adrian  IV.  was  elected  Pope  in  1154.  He 
was  a  man  of  a  more  determined  spirit  than  his  predeoeason. 
A  cardinal  having  been  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in 
the  streets  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  bold  measure 
of  excommunicating  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  a  thing 
without  a  precedent.  The  Romans,  who  had  set  at  nought 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  quailed  before  his  spiritual 
authority.  In  order  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pontiff,  they 
exfled  Amaldo,  who  took  ref\^  among  some  friendly  nobles 
in  Campania.  When  the  Emperor  Frederic  I.  came  to 
Rome  to  be  crowned,  the  Pope  applied  to  him  to  have 
Aroaldo  arrested.  Frederic  accordingly  ^ve  his  orders  to 
the  Margrave  or  Viscount  of  Campuua,  and  Amaldo, 
being  ddivered  into  the  bauds  of  the  Prefect  of  Rome, 
was  strangled,  his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1155.  [See  Adrian  IV.] 

ARNAULD,  ANTOINE,  a  French  theological  and 
philosophical  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1612.  His  father,  named  also  Antoine  Amauld. 
was  a  distinguished  advocate,  and  a  great  antagonist  of  the 
Jesuits,  against  whom  he  botb  pleaded  and  wrote ;  and  in- 
deed he  mainly  contributed  to  their  expulsion  from  Franoe 
under  Henry  IV.  The  Jesuits  were  afterwards  re-admitted 
into  the  kingdom,  but  they  met  with  an  opponent  in  the 
younger  Amauld  as  determined  as  his  father  had  been. 
Amauld,  after  being  orduned  priest,  was  made  Doctor  of 
the  Sorbonne  in  1641.  He  exhibited  an  early  disposition 
fbr  theological  controversy,  by  writing  the  Thiologie  MoraU 
dn  Jmttteit  in  which  he  exposed  the  dangerous  casuistry 
adopted  by  several  moralists  of  that  order.  The  Jesuits, 
who  had  not  fbrgotten  the  hostility  of  the  elder  Amauld,  re- 
torted against  the  son,  by  violently  attacking  his  work  D«  la 
Frequmtt  Communion,  which  was  published  in  1643.  Soon 
after,  the  disputes  which  broke  out  amongthe  French  cl^y 
about  Janseniut, bishop  of  Ifpres,  and  ha^ookjtffgit^mu 
Diaitized  bv  VjOta^dt 
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several  propositions  of  which  concerning  the  intricate  ques- 
tions of  grace  and  free-will  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  gave  Amauld  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
polemical  talent.  [See  Jansbnios.)  Arnauld  took  the 
put  of  Jansenius  in  two  letters,  which  were  condemned 
the  Sorbonne,  and  the  writer,  on  his  reftismg  to  retract  his 
opinions,  was  expelled  from  that  learned  body.  He  ibsa 
withdrew  to  Port  Roval  dea  Champs,  a  convent  of  nuns, 
not  far  from  Paris,  of  which  his  sister  Angelique  Amauld 
was  the  abbess,  and  where  Pascal,  Nicole,  and  other  learned 
men  of  that  time,  who  were  friends  of  Amauld  and  shared 
his  opinions,  resorted  for  quiet  and  studious  retirement. 
There  they  wrote  various  works  on  literature,  philosophy, 
and  religion,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  works  of  MM.  de 
Fort  Royal.  Amauld  wrote  parts  of  several  of  these 
wcvks,  such  as  the  Grammaire  GSnSrale  Saitonnie ;  Eli- 
mens  de  Giomeirie ;  and  L'Art  de  Penser.  He  also  had 
a  share  in  the  &mous  letters  written  by  Pascal  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Lettret 
Provinciaiei.  The  disputes  about  Jansenius  and  his  five 
propositions,  after  agitating  all  France  for  many  years, 
and  drawinff  bulla  of  censure  from  several  Popes,  to  which  a 
part  of  the  French  clergy  reftised  to  submit,  notwithstanding 
the  imperious  orders  of  Louis  XIV.,  were  at  last  appeased 
for  a  time  hj  the  concihatory  spirit  of  Pope  Clement  IX., 
who  accepted  a  compromise.  This  was  called  the  peace  of 
Clement  IX.  Amauld  contributed  to  this  desirable  ar- 
nngement  by  an  eloquent  memorial,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  pontiff  through  the  Abb£  Rospigliosi,  the  Pope's 
nephew.  Aflor  this  peace,  Amauld  was  presented  to  the 
Pope's  nuncio,  and  also  to  X/iuis  XIV.,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  invited  him  *  to  emfdoy  his  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  religion.'  His  next  work,  in  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  niend  Nicde,  De  la  PerpStttili  de  laFbide 
tEglUe  Catholique  touchaut  rEucharuiia,  was  dedicated  to 
die  Pope.  This  occauoned  a  warm  nmtroversy  between 
Amauld  and  the  lefiHrmed  minister  Claude,  in  the  course 
of  which  Amauld  wrote  Du  Rmva^-Kmrnt  de  la  MonUe  de 
J.  C.  par  la  Doctrine  des  Caknnutee  touchant  la  JusHflca- 
Uon,  Paris,  1672.  Arnauld,  at  the  same  time,  ccmtinued 
his  war  against  the  Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  styled  Morale  Pratique  des  Jittdtes,  8  vols., 
12mo.,  in  which  many  authentic  facts  and  documents  are 
mixed  up  with  party  bittemess  and  exaggeration.  That 
powerful  and  ambitious  society  did  not  bear  this  patiently ; 
they  representedAmauld  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  the  leader 
of  a  seat,  whose  house  was  the  resort  of  many  restless 
and  turbulent  spirits,  the  old  adherents  to  the  errors  of 
Jansenius.  Harlay,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
prejudicing  the  king  against  Arnauld,  and  Louis  XIV. 
issued  an  order  for  his  airest;  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  irery  eametfly  enfivced.  Amauld  con- 
ceabsd  himself  Sa  some  time  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
of  Longueville,  who  esteemed  him  and  appreciated  his 
talents;  but  afterwards  considering  it  prudent  to  leave 
France,  he  repaired  to  Brassels  in  1679,  where  the  Marquis 
of  Grana,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  There  he  published,  in  1681,  his 
Apologie  pour  let  Catkoliquet,  which  is  a  defence  of  the 
English  Catholics  against  the  charges  of  Titus  Gates'  con- 
spiracy. In  this  work,  laying  aside  all  party  animosities, 
he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  old  antagonists  the  Jesuits, 
whom  he  considered  as  having  been  calumniated  in  those 
transactions.  This  apology  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  refu- 
tation of  a  book  of  Juneu,  the  well-known  reformed  minister 
in  Holland,  who  had  accused  the  French  clergy  of  being 
implicated  in  the  Engluh  consiaraOT.  Jurieu,  in  reply, 
published  abook  entitled  L'Biprit  de  M.  Amauld,  written  in 
a  style  of  coarse  personal  invective,  to  which  Ajnauld  did 
not  condescend  to  reply.  Another  work,  not  so  creditable 
to  Amauld's  judgment,  is  one  against  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
William  III.  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a  new  Absalom, 
a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell.  (8vo.  1689.)  It  was 
published  anonymously,  like  most  of  Amauld's  works, 
and  many  persons  did  not  believe  it  to  be  his ;  but  it  seems 
now  ascertained  that  he  was  the  author.  It  is  said  that 
Louis  XIV.,  whose  political  views  it  suited,  had  this  book 
printed  and  distributed  at  his  own  expense. 

From  his  retirement  at  Brussels  Arnauld  made  several 
excursions  into  Holland.  His  reputation  had  swead  every- 
where, and  he  was  kindly  received.  About  this  time  he 
entered  into  a  coDtrovwsy  with  his  old  friend  Father  Halle- 
branche,  who,  in  his  metaphysical  works,  had  announced 


some  peculiar  doctrines  on  the  sulgect  grace,  piedertiM. 
tion,  and  other  theological  problems.  Arnauld  began  faj 
attacking  Mallebranche's  definition  at  the  nature  of  ou 
ideas,  and  his  fomous  proposition  that '  we  see  all  ol^eeti  is 
God.'  In  refiitation  <a  these,  Amauld  wrote  his  TrtaU  da 
Vraie»  etdea  FixtUMei  Idie9,C<Aoeae,l6SSi  and  aftervudi, 
B^bxiont PhUonphiquet  et  HMt^wuet  nir  teNomu 
By^emt  de  la  NiOttre  etdela  Grace  St  Pire  MaUebtatdK, 
1683 ;  besides  nine  letters  addressed  to  the  Father  qd  the 
same  subject.  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Antaold 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  sourint 
Mallebranche's  naturally  pacific  temper.  The  Father  wiiM 
for  a  truce ;  he  declared '  he  was  tired  of  making  himietf  i 
spectacle  to  the  world,  and  of  filling  the  Journal  det  Saeeu 
with  their  mutual  wranglings.'  But  controversy  wu  Ai- 
nauld's  element ;  without  any  feeling  of  malignity  in  hii 
disposition,  his  for  tmth,  or  what  he  considered  as  truth, 
joined  to  a  great  fl.uencv  of  expression  and  a  mind  of  iron, 
made  him  restless  ana  fond  disputation.  His  ftiend 
Nicole,  whose  temper  was  milder,  told  hhn  one  day  be  «ai 
weary  of  disputes,  and  wished  to  rest  himsdf.  *  Rertl'  ex-  ! 
claimed  Amauld,  *  will  you  not  have  enough  of  rest  here-  I 
after  during  all  etwnity  ?  He  continued  to  the  last,  altbon^ 
past  eighty  years  of  age,  to  cany  on  his  various  controvenia,  i 
with  the  Jesuits,  wiUi  Malletomohe.  with  the  Calriniiti 
and  with  the  sceptic  philosophers,  among  whom  was  Bt]4t 
He  also  wrote  on  several  points  of  dispute  between  Rone 
and  the  Gallican  church.  His  last  work  was  RiJIexiau 
aur  V  Eloquence  dee  Pridicateurt,  1694.  He  died  in  hs 
exile  at  Brussels,  on  the  Stfa  of  August  of  that  year,  iltcr 
receiving  the  sacrament  from  the  curato  of  his  pantb. 
There  is  an  interesting  account  of  his  last  moments 
Father  Quesnel,  who  was  his  companion  in  the  latter  j«n 
of  his  life.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Catbetin 
at  Brussels,  but  his  heart  was  embahned  and  taken  to  Part 
Royal  dea  Champs,  where  it  was  deponted  with  the  lemiisf 
of  his  mother  and  six  sisters,  who  had  all  been  inmsleiflf 
that  convent  Boileau  and  Radne  wrote  epitaphs  in  honnr 
of  Araaidd.  His  woriu,  which  filled  more  than  1 00  rolmna 
of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and  published  at  Lansumc 
and  at  Paris,  in  50  volumes,  4to.,  1 775-83.  The  last  volume 
contains  the  author's  biography.  Amauld  was  one  of  the 
most  leamed  men  of  his  age,  a  sincere  but  enlightened 
Catholic,  pious  without  superstition  or  hypocrisy,  exempliif 
in  his  conduct,  and  disinterested  and  simple  in  his  hilHti 
and  manners.  Although  frequently  at  variance  with  Rome, 
he  was  esteemed  there,  and  hsid  IHends  among  the  cardiDtk 
While  he  was  persecuted  in  France,  Pope  Innocent  XL 
offered  him  an  asylum  at  Rome.  He  had,  likewise,  mioj 
friends  among  the  Protestants,  in  Holland  and  elsewhere. 
Amauld  was  one  of  the  first  to  extricate  theokgy  fins 
scholastic  subtleties ;  he  adopted  in  his  exposition  muiaoli- 
gical  subjects  a  clear  logical  method,  and  supported  tniud. 
by  frequent  references  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  early  eoandi^ 
in  the  history  of  which  he  was  deeply  versed,  as  well  ssis 
the  study  of  ue  Scriptures.  He  contributed  to  the  Fnwi 
version  of  the  New  Testament  published  at  Mons,  and  he 
was  an  advocate  for  having  the  Missal,  or  ser\'ice  of  the 
church,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue.  His  brotha, 
Henri  Amauld,  Bishop  of  Angers — where  he  died  in  1694. 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five — bore  the  character  of  a  most  boie- 
volent  and  diligent  pastor.  Another  and  an  older  brother, 
Robert  Amauld  d' AndiUy,  filled  several  offices  at  the  Fieach 
court,  but  at  the  age  of  fiffy-five  retired  to  Prat  Royal, 
where  he  died  in  1674.  He  wrote  several  religious  worb. 
Robert's  son,  Simon  Amauld,  Marquis  of  Pfflupooe,  m 
empk^ed  in  several  diplomatio  missiona  under  LniiB  XIV, 
and  was  made  Secretary  of  State  fm:  Foreigtt  Aflto  i> 
1672.   He  died  in  1699.   [See  Port  Royai^ 

ARNDT,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1555,  at  Ballenstsdt.is 
the  duchy  of  AnhalL  He  first  studied  medicine,  bat 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  adergf- 
man  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Being  grieved  at  the  relaxed 
state  of  morals  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  be 
wrote  a  book  *  on  tme  Cnristianity,'  with  the  object  of  girinc 
the  study  of  religion  a  practical  influence  on  the  monl 
conduct  of  its  followers.  '  Divinity,'  says  he, '  is  not  a  tneie 
speculative  science,  a  branch  of  polite  learning,  butalinog 
experience,  and  a  practical  exercise  of  the  mind.  We  molt 
not  content  ourselves  with  a  dead  and  barren  faith;  trac 
fbdth  ought  to  be  pieceded  by  repentance,  acoompaiM' 
by  love,  and  fcdlowed  l^  a  zenewalof  the  bouV  TbisvsA. 
flrst  publislwd  in  Gei^  ^^S^  (S^^feinto  ^ 
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French,  Danish,  Flemish,  Bohemian,  and  English,  and  has 
been  highly  praised  by  Mosheim,  Professor  Frank  of  Halle, 
Dr.  Spener,  and  other  distinguished  divines.  John  Wesley, 
in  his  Christian  library,  gives  a  copious  extract  &om  it.  It 
has  heea  called  the  I^Mestant  k  Kem]HS.  Amdtwas  a 
^leat  promoter  of  praetieal  relifpon,  or  that  which,  in  eccle- 
siastical histOT^,  is  called  pietimn.  He  was  aocused  by  tiie 
•xdoHTe  partuans  of  the  doctripe  of  grooa  of  attributing 
too  much  to  the  strength  and  alnlity  of  man  in  the  work  of 
ocHiversion.  Osiander  of  Tubingen  wrote  against  him  his 
Judicium  T^mlogieum.  Yet  Amdt's  book  is  still  considered 
one  of  the  best  treatises  of  Christian  morality  ever  written. 
An  English  translation  was  published  in  IBld  by  William 
Jaques — True  Christianity,  or  the  whole  Economy  of  God 
tomtrdt  Man,  and  the  whole  Duty  Man  totcardt  God.  2 
vols.  8to.  London.  Amdt  was  minister  at  Quedlinburg» 
and  afterwards  at  Brunswick.  In  the  latter  place,  his  suc- 
cess as  a  preacher  made  turn  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  town  and  to  withdraw  to  the  village  of  Isleb, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years.  In  1611  George  Duke 
t)f  Lnnenburg  presented  him  to  the  church  of  Zell,  and 
afterwards  appomted  him  goieral  simerinteDdent  of  all  the 
ehurehea  of  tne  duchy.  Amdt  died  at  Zellin  1621.  He 
had.  preached  a  sermon  tiie  day  before,  and  on  returning 
home  he  said  to  his  wife  that  he  had  delivered  his  funeral 
sermon.  He  bore  the  attacks  and  persecutions  of  his  ene- 
mies with  the  greatest  meekness ;  bis  charity  to  the  poor 
was  very  extraordinary  for  his  limited  means,  and  it  made 
ignorant  people  suppose  that  he  had  discovered  the  philo- 
sopher's stone.  Amdt's  favourite'  authors  were  St.  Bernard, 
Thomas  d.  Kempis,  and  Tauler.  He  must  not  be  confounded 
witii  Josiah  Arndt,  also  a  Lutheran  clei^man,  bom  in 
1626,  who  was  pn^essor  at  Rostock,  and  who  published 
several  works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history ;  amoi^ 
others.  Lexicon  Antiguitatum  Ecdenatticarum,  4ta,  Greifii- 
wald,  1 669.   He  died  in  1 685. 

ARNE,  THOMAS  AUGUSTINE,  Doctor  in  Music, 
bom  in  1710,  was  the  son  of  an  upholsterer  in  King  Street, 
Covent  Gardra.  and  educated  at  Eton,  faaviuff  Men  in- 
tended the  profession  of  the  lew;  buthis  Ixas  towards 
music  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to  pursue  his  tegal  studies 
suooeisfhlly,  and  ^Fter  the  usual  struggles  between  iuty 
and  Inolination,  the  latter,  as  commonly  happens,  prevailed. 
He  secreUy  practised  on  the  spinnet,  and  took  lessons  of 
Michael  resting,  an  eminent  person  in  his  day,  on  the 
violin,  and  the  first  intimation  his  father  had  of  bis  musical 
progress  was  at  an  amateur  partv,  in  which  yoimg  Ame 
was  discovered  playing  the  first  fiddle  most  skilfully.  Re- 
sistance was  now  worse  than  useless,  and  the  resigned 
parent  supplied  his  son  with  the  means  of  continuing  his 
£ivourite  pursuit  in  an  advantageous  manner.  He  soon 
imbued  his  sister  with  a  love  of  tne  vocal  art,  and  qualified 
her  to  appear  in  lampe's  opera,  Amelia,  in  which  her  iMa&t 
was  of  so  promising  a  kind,  that  her  brother,  though  then 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  setlbr  her  Addison's  Rotamond, 
in  which  she  represented  the  heroine,  and  shortly  after 
became  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cibber.  The  success  of  this 
opOTa  led  of  course  to  the  composition  of  others,  and  in 
1 738  Ame  produced  his  Comw*  in  which  he  evinced  powers 
of  the  higher  kind,  and  his  reputation  was  at  once  established. 
In  1740  Ame  married  Miss  Cecilia  Young,  a  pupil  of  Gemi- 
niani,  and  a  performer  of  eminence.  In  1742  he  went  with 
her  into  Ireland,  where  both  were  engaged  by  the  Dublin 
manager,  the  one  to  sinf^,  the  other  to  compose.  There  he  pro- 
duced his  masques,  Brttamiia,  and  The  Judgment  of  Paris; 
Thomas  and  SaSy,  an  afterpiece ;  and  Eliza,  an  opera.  In 
1745  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  jmnjrietor  of  Vauxhall, 
who  thus  added  Mn.  Ame  to  the  list  (tfnis  vocal  peifinmms, 
hw  husband  at  the  same  time  beomning  his  ]irinaipal  com- 
poser. Subsequently,  he  wrote  his  two  oratorios,  kbd  and 
Judith,  after  wnlch  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  His  greatest  work,  or 
that  which  has  most  contributed  to  his  fame.  Artaxerxes, 
was  composed  in  1762,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  opera,  and 
to  (vove  theEi^lish  language  not  so  fepugnant  to  recitative 
as  many  had  imagined.  The  attempt  was  bold,  but  tri- 
umphant ;  the  dmided  approbation  which  crowned  the 
composer's  labours,  and  the  judgment  pronounced  on  it  by 
posterity,  prove  b^ond  dupute  its  many  and  great  merits. 
The  drama  is  a  translation,  by  Ame  himself,  of  Metastasio's 
Artaserse;  and  when  compared  with  many  similar  works, 
whether  ^f  his  contempwariea  or  of  professed  authors  of  a 
later  period,  U  entitied  to  the  pniie  which  cannot  justly  be 


bestDwed  on  mediocrity.  Dr.  Ame  also  produced,  in  1765, 
an  entire  Italian  opera  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Metastasio's 
OHmpiade,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken  by  any  of  his  bio* 
graphers.  He  afterwards  composed  The  Fairies,  the  musb 
to  Mason's  Blfrida  and  Caractaeus,  additions  to  Purcell's 
King  Arthur,  the  dramatic  songs  of  Shakspeare,  the  airs 
for  Uie  Stratford  Jubilee,  fico.  Zom  tn  a  Village  is  a  pat' 
ticdo,  or  compilation  fiwn  various  composers,  but  many 
pieces  in  this  stiU  jdeasing  ballad-opera  are  by  Ame,  uid 
among  these  *  Gentle  you£,  ah  t  tell  me  why  ? '  can  never 
become  antiquated.  In  other  departments  of  music  he 
proved  eminently  successftil.  Warren's  collection  of  canons, 
glees,  &c.,  contains  several  of  his  compositions,  of  whidi 
*  Come,  shepherds,  we'll  follow  the  hearse,'  in  Cunningham's 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Shenstone,  must  charm  as  long  as 
voc^  harmony  retains  the  power  to  please.  His  songand 
chorus, '  When  Britain  first  at  heaven's  command,'  or  'Rule 
Britannia,'  need  hardly  be  mentioned  as  the  oflbpring  of  bis 
genius ;  it  may  be  said  to  have  wafted  bis  name  over  the 
greater  half  of  the  habitable  world.  Dr.  Ame  died  in  March, 
1778,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Covent  Garden, 
leaving  an  mly  son,  who  died,  we  believe,  without  issue. 

ARKHEIH.  ARNHEM.  or  AERNEM.  the  Roman 
Arenacum  (though  this  is  sometimes  disputed),  a  ibrtiSed 
ci^  on  the  right  bank  <mF  the  old  Rhine,  now  the  cental  (tf 
Guelderland,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Hause  towns ;  it  lies 
50  Eng.  miles  S.£.  of  Amsterdam :  52^N.  lat.  5°S2'E.long. 
Amfaeim  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  ia  a  charter, 
or  grant  of  privileges,  Irom  the  emperor  Otho  III.  a.d.  996. 
About  two  miles  above  Ambeim  the  canal  of  the  Yssel 
branches  off  from  the  main  river,  and  carries  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  Doesbui^,  where  this  cut  joins  the 
Yssel,  which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee.  This  junction  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Yssel  was  made  by  Drusus,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Ambeim  stands  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  range  of  hills,  which  are  not  of  ccunmon  occurrence 
in  Holland,  called  the  Beluwe,  or  Vfduwe,  running  irre^p- 
\ax\y  northward  towards  tiie  Zuider  Zee.  There  is  at  Amheun 
a  bridge  of  boats  anoss  the  Rhine.  The  ftrtifloations,  which 
were  im|Koved  and  enlarged  by  Coebom  in  1702,  delbnd  the 
town  on  the  land  side.  Arnheim  was  once  the  residence 
of  the  Counts  and  Dukes  of  Guelderland,  whose  monuments 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  principal  church.  Arnheim  has  four 
gates,  a  reformed  Dutch  church  with  a  high  tower,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Duke  Charles  of  Guelderland,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  a  small  Lutheran  church,  a  hand- 
some governor's  residence,  and  a  very  old-foshioned  state- 
house.  It  is  the  market  for  the  district  of  tiie  Veluwe  and 
part  of  the  Betuwe ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  name  of  the 
insulated  fertile  district  between  the  Rhine,  Waal,  and  Lek. 
[See  BxTUwa.]  Coleseed,  rye,  oats,  &c.  are  brought  in  gteat 

auantity  to  Arnheim.  The  trade  is  mostly  a  trannt  trade 
long  the  Rhine,  and  by  land  between  Amsterdam  and 
Gttmany.  Tba  nei^bourhood  of  Arnheim  contitins  manr 
pleasant  country  xesidenoes  of  the  no1»U^  of  Guelderland 
who  generally  spend  their  winter  in  Arnheim.  The  town 
was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  in  1585 :  in  1672  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  on  toe  invasion  of  Holland  in  the  rei^n  of 
Louts  XIV.,  from  whose  extortion  and  tyranny  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  severely:  in  1674  the  French  left  it,  after 
destroying  the  fortifications.  In  1813  the  Prussians  took  it 
from  the  French,  which  contributed  materially  to  the  change 
of  affairs  in  Holland  at  that  time.  The  population  on  Jan.  1, 
1830,  was  7194  males,  and  7315  females.  (See  Kampen, 
Beschriimng  van  het  K.dar  NederiandeH,  1827 :  Halma's 
Tooneel,  &c.> 

ARNI,  the  native  Indian  name  of  the  wild  buffido.  [See 

BUVFALO.] 

ARNO,  osjled  by  the  Romans  Amus,  the  jmndpal 
river  of  Tuscany,  rises  on  the  southern  slqw  of  litoimt  Fal- 
terona*  which  is  a  hi^^  western  pngeetton  from  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.  of  Flo- 
rence, in  1 1°  39'  E.  long.,  and  43°  52'  N.  lat.  On  the  oppo- 
site or  north-eastern  side  of  the  same  rid^  are  the  sources 
of  the  Roneo  and  of  the  Montone,  two  nvers  which  enter 
the  Adi^tic  below  Ravenna.  The  sources  of  the  Tiber 
which  several  writers  have  erroneously  stated  as  issuing  out 
of  the  same  mountain,  are  more  than  twenty  miles  farther 
east,  and  separated  troxa.  those  of  the  Amo  by  the  moun- 
tains of  CamaldoU  and  La  Vemia.  The  Amo  descends  by 
the  village  of  Stia  into  the  long  and  deep  valley  called 
Casentino,  one  of  the  higher  regions  of  Tuscany,  runaing  in 
a  S.S.B.  direction  between  ^i8^^t>b^^C^'O^^W  *° 
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•ffiwt  from  the  Hone,  wldch,  dataoUugitMlf  from  the  Fal- 
terona.  divides  the  Casentino  from  Um  Mngrilo  w  vaUey  of 
the  ffioTtt,  and  aftsrwards  from  the  VaUazoo,  fiarminr  the 
moantauis  of  CnoieRhia,  Gualdo,  Cosmmi,  Talkmbrosa, 
and  Pratoma^o.  The  Arno  reeeiTes  in  ita  oourse  nume- 
roiu  torrents  from  hoth  ridRM— *  the  oo<d  streams  flowing 
dovn  the  verdant  slopes  of  Casentino's  faiUs.'  which  Dante 
mentions  in  Canto  30  of  his  Ittftrno. 

Having  passed  the  lane  village  of  Poppi  and  the  town  of 
Bibhiena,  tne  direction  of  the  valley,  and  eonseqoently  the 
txnirte  of  the  Amo,  ohanse  to  a  more  southern  course,  being 
confined  to  the  eastward  by  another  o&et  from  the  oentntl 
ridge,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Alpe  de  Catenaja  to 
the  east  of  La  Vemia,  runs  southwards  by  Ghiusi  and  Mon- 
toacuto  towards  Areuo,  and  divides  the  waters  of  the  Amo 
from  those  of  the  upper  Tiber.  Issuing  from  the  lower 
Casentino,  the  Amo  niten  the  {dain  of  ATeszo*and  running 
in  a  soDlh  direction  by  Quanta,  leonTaa  the  watsn  of  the 
northern  CSiiana,  and  then  suddenly  turns  to  westward, 
ODtning  a  deep  mountain  gorae,  appropriately  called  I'lm- 
bato^  or  *  fbnnel.'  Passing  tbrougn.  the  small  valley  of 
Laterina,  it  issues  out  of  it  by  another  narrow  and  wild  pass 
called  Valle  dell'  Inferno,  which  is  three  miles  in  length. 
The  Amo  next  enters  the  baautiftil  region  called  the  Uiqier 
Valdarno,  one  of  the  most  deli^tfhl  rural  spots  in  Tuscany 
and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  It  is  a  valley  about  four- 
teen miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadtii, 
bounded  by  two  ranges  of  hills,  and  sheltered  on  the  north- 
east by  the  lofty  and  rugged  Apennines,  among  which 
the  wooded  summit  is  distinguished  that  overhangs  the  con- 
vent of  Vallombrosa.  The  valley  itself  is  a  continued  sue- 
cessioa  of  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the  hills  are  eovered 
with  vineyards  or  verdant  pastures.  Several  neat  town*  and 
village*  are  toattered  about,  berides  nnmenma  hamletB  and 
eottues  on  the  hill  slopKBS.  Through  thu  valley  the  Amo 
runs  m  a  N.N.W.  direction,  its  oourse  being  nearly  parallel 
to  that  which  it  followed  higher  up  in  the  Casentino.  At 
Inriia  the  mountaios  close  again  on  both  sules,  and  the 
'i^eaa  runs  through  a  deep  channel  excavated  in  a  ridge 
of  limestone  rock  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Vallombrosa,  and  extends  far  to  the  south  to- 
wards Siena.  The  river  runs  here  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north,  until  it  passes  Rignano,  beyond  which,  in  the  moun- 
tains on  the  right  bank,  a  valley  opens,  through  which 
the  Sieve,  a  laive  stream  coming  from  the  district  of  Mu- 
gello  north  of  Florence,  flaws  into  the  Amo.  Here  the 
Amo,  after  a  dronitous  cmuae  of  more  than  sixty  miles,  is 
only  thirteen  or  flnuteen  milea  direot  distance  from  its 
source.  It  now  turns  weitwaidi  by  Varlnngo,  and  enters 
the  plain  of  Florence,  dividing  that  city  into  two  unequal 
parts.  About  ten  miles  below  Florence,  and  beyond  the 
bridge  and  village  of  Signa,  the  Amo  runs  in  a  deep  chan- 
nel excavated  through  the  base  of  Mount  Oolfolina,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  old  Etruscans.  A  wider 
passage  being  thus  opened  for  the  river,  the  plain  of  Flo- 
rence, which  was  a  marsh  before,  was  drained.  The  course 
of  the  river  here  direi^es  one  or  two  points  towards  the 
south.  Ten  miles  farther  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  recede, 
and  leave  a  plain  between  them  and  the  river,  in  which 
are  the  towns  of  Empoli  and  San  Miniato.  Here  the  Amo 
receives  the  Elsa,  a  considerable  stream  coming  from  the 
south,  which  has  its  source  in  the  high  lancb  near  Siena 
that  divide  the  ba^n  of  the  Amo  fmn  that  of  the  Om- 
brone.  On  its  right  bank  Ae  Amo  vacdves  several  streams 
which  come  from  the  northern  Apennines  above  Fisttga, 
and  the  waters  from  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Ftioeoohio. 
and  from  that  of  Bientina.  About  ten  miles  below  San 
Miniato  the  Amo,  after  receiving  the  Era,  a  large  stream 
from  the  south,  enters  the  plain  of  Pisa,  through  which  it 
makes  several  considerable  windinga,  passes  through  the 
town  of  Pisa,  and  enters  the  sea  araut  five  miles  westward 
of  it:  43°  41'  N.  lat.,  lO^  15'E.  long.  Formerly  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo  was  some  miles  more  to  the  south,  but  it  having 
become  obstrocted.  partly  by  the  Gienoeae  sinking  many 
ships  in  it  in  their  wars  against  Pisa,  and  partly  \ry  the 
sand  thrown  up  by  the  sea  during  the  frequent  storms  from 
the  S.W.,  a  new  cut  in  a  N.W.  direetion  was  excavat^  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Qndo»  about  three  mOea  below  Pisa,  thiuugh 
which  the  waters  of  Amo  wen  mad«  to  ran  in  1606.  I%e 
■ntient  port  of  Pisa  was  not  at  the  month  of  tha  Amo ;  it 
waa  a  natural  bay  fixined  by  tha  sw,  to  the  loathward  of 
the  old  mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  plaoe  where  the  stream 
saUad  Calambrone  now  runs  into  the  sea,  »nd  between 


that  and  Leghorn.  It  is  now  ftUad  np,  and  hardly  tny 
traces  mmain<rf it;  but Targwni  Tonetii,  fahisActeMOM 
di  Viaggi  in  Touamt  gives  a  plan  of  the  harbour  u  it  vsi, 
from  oradooninants  and  drawings.  AeanalfortbsMMiccttt, 
or  baigea,  conneots  Leghorn  and  Pisa,  and  runs  putlj 
liiroo^  the  site  of  the  nnner  Porto  Pisano.  Fran  Pin 
barges  ascend  the  Amo  to  Floienoe ;  but  tiie  navigstioa  ii 
often  intarrapted  in  smnmerowing  totbsshallowDeu^ibe 
water.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  222),  and  even  as  Ists  u  ilw 
fifth  oentuiTOf  our  »ra,  the  Serchicor  river  of  Lueea,tbaD 
called  the  Ausar,  instead  of  diacharging  itself  into  the  m, 
as  it  now  doea,  entered  the  Amo  below  Pisa,  and  th&tettj 
stood  between  the  two  riven.  How  and  when  the  Serdbia 
altered  its  course  is  not  known,  but  in  the  twelfth  omtiijr 
it  had  already  assumed  its  present  channd.  Still  it  ip- 
proaohes  very  near  Pisa,  to  the  northward  of  that  d^,  snd 
m  timas  of  inundationa  its  waten  mix  with  those  of  lbs 
Ama   [See  FisaH 

The  Amo,  like  all  the  rivers  whieh  descend  from  the  Apen- 
nines, is  subject  to  sudden  overflowings.  The  qaiDli^ol 
earth  and  stones  which  it  then  oaniea  down  from  the  moaii- 
tains  has  raised  its  bed  in  many  {daoes  neariy  u  lugh 
as  the  adjacent  fields.  Embankments  have  wen  dmb 
along  the  greater  part  of  its  oourse,  and  are  k^  up  at  i 
considerable  expense.  But  in  cases  of  extraordmaiy  ttiu 
.  and  sttnms  in  the  highlsnds  where  it  has  its  soarDs,  the 
Arno  rashes  down  with  such  fiiry  as  to  overcome  all  obataclei 
and  inundate  a  great  |>art  of  the  country.  Among  the 
more  disastrous  inundations,  that  of  September,  IS37,  ii 
recorded,  when  the  Valdarno  and  the  whole  plunofllo- 
renoe  were  overflowed,  and  trees,  mills,  eaMle,  and  m 
houaes,  wan  carried  away.  Two-tldidsttftheei^ofFlaniHe 
wen  inundated,  the  water  being  in  some  places  «riit  1m( 
above  the  pavement ;  and  two  of  the  bridges  of  Fkmaet 
wera  carried  away.  It  took  several  months  to  clesr  the  mi 
from  the  streets  and  houses.  In  November,  1740,  aoodMr 
great  inundation  occurred,  owing  to  the  prevailing  setrono 
wind,  which  melted  the  snows  thai  had  fallen  on  the  Apnt- 
nines.  The  confluence  of  the  Sieve,  just  above  Florsnee,  ■ 
river  which  swells  from  the  same  causes  and  generallj  it 
the  same  time  as  the  Amo,  greatly  contributes  to  tbm 
inundations. 

It  appears  that  in  remote  times  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
divided  near  Arezzo,  and  part  of  them  flowed  southvirds 
the  valley  of  the  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  (Fo8Boinbmii,ife 
morig  Idraulioo-Storiche  Mpra  la  Vol  di  Chi<ma.)  A 
communication  by  water  existed  between  Arretiiim  ud 
Siane.  But  the  bed  of  the  Chiana  becmning  raised  br 
depodte  of  earth,  the  declivi^  towards  the  south,  irtmi 
waa  already  slight,  waa  destroyed,  and  the  whide  waten  of 
the  Amo  turara  towards  Floroiea.  The  northern  puti' 
the  Val  di  Chiana  then  became  a  marah,  the  stre&mi  ibil 
formeriy  ran  Into  the  Amo  remaining  stagnant  in  nriou 
places ;  and  it  was  only  in  ihe  southern  part  of  the  same 
valley  that  the  waters  oontiBued  to  find  their  way  into  the 
Tiber,  after  joining  the  river  Paglia  near  Orvieto.  At  lut 
the  people  of  Arezzo,  in  the  Iburteenth  century,  cut  s  euiL 
which  carried  part  of  the  waters  of  the  noitbera  Chiuii 
into  the  Amo.  This  canal  has  been  since  repeatedtf  eo- 
lai^^ed  and  lengthened  by  the  Tuscan  govemmcmt,  and  ku 
been  the  subject  of  many  interesting  hydraulic mrkiiad 
experiments.  [See  Chiana,  Val  nt.  j 

The  whole  course  of  the  Amo,  wHli  its  numenai  win^ 
ings,  cannot  be  lesa  than  140  miles,  althou^  in  Hilu 
Bran's  geogn^y  it  is  stated  at  lOS.  Its  hraadth  rum 
greatly :  near  Ftonnoe  it  is  about  400  feet,  but  the  mien 
are  very  low  in  summer,  and  the  river  is  then  fordtble. 
Within  the  eity  of  Florence  the  bed  trf"  tha  Amo  ia  na- 
siderablj  narrower,  being  confined  by  tiie  walls  tbe 
quays.  At  Pisa,  however,  it  retains  always  the  appesnmee 
of  a  considerable  river.  The  tract  of  country  watered  bj  the 
Amo,  especially  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  constitutes  tbe 
most  populous,  most  productive,  and  most  thriving  put  of 
Tuscany.  In  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Amo,  between  Areno 
and  Florence,  a  vast  quantity  of  bones  and  whole  skeletoni 
of  the  largest  quadrupeds  of  other  climates,  the  ntitadUj 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamua,  are  fiHUid,  at  *d 
as  beds  of  Ugiule.  [See  ApBNmHES,  Gxotoov  of.1 

ARNCXBIITS,  aeoording  to  Hieronymua  (de  yiru  /Bo- 
/rii6w.  0.  7S>,  was  a  rfaetmician  and  aftsrwards  a  pmbf 
ter  U  Sikka  in  Nnmidia,  in  the  reign  the  ffinpeior 
Diocletian.  Hia  wMk.  de  Rhetoriat  IneHHUime  it  not  «t- 
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diilingniibed  i&uia»  of  Araoldui.  Vtrro  of  &e  eeela- 
aiuti^  vriteTs.  Arnoblui  was  as  much  superior  in  goDius 
to  this  pupil  as  be  was  surpoBied  hy  Lactantius  in  elegance 
of  diction.  Hfetonymus  informs  us,  in  his  Chronicle,  that 
Axnobius  was  in  the  habit  of  attacking  Christianibr,  until 
he  had  some  remarkably  impreasiTe  dreams,  which  induced 
him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop  of  Sikka,  who,  however,  did  not 
trust  him,  knowing  his  former  enmity  to  the  gospel.  Amobius 
wrote  bla  seven  books  of  *  Disputations  against  the  Heathen' 
in  order  to  convince  the  bishop  that  he  was  really  converted. 
But  the  statement  of  Hieronymus,  who  refers  it  to  the 
twentieth  year  of  Coastantine,  a.d.  32S>  contains  a  mani- 
fest anachronism.  Arnobius  appears  in  his  '  Disputations' 
not  like  a  man  recently  changeaby  dreams,  nor  as  a  novice ; 
but  rather  as  a  man  of  a  ripe  conviction,  although  without 
eceleaiaitieal  orthodmy.  It  may  he  that  the  dnams  gave 
the  tot  impulse  to  hte  rabseqaont  conTer^n,  or  fhat  be 
Tu  secretly  convinced  of  the  truth,  without  openly  profossing 
it,  until  tiie  dreams  induced  him  to  wait  upon  the  bishop, 
vbo,  in  those  days  of  pemeeution,  would  be  cautious  about 
receiving  a  man  who,  as  a  public  character,  was  known  to 
have  been  hostile  to  Chnatianity,  lest  he  should  prove  a 
spy.  The  caution  of  the  bishop  induced  Amobius  to 
declare,  in  his  fomotis  *  Disputations,'  his  confession  of  faith 
and  its  defence.  In  this  work  Arnobius  shows  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  age,  and  thus  de- 
scribes (1.  i.  c.  39)  his  change : — '  O,  blindness  I  A  short 
time  ago  I  worshipped  images  coming  out  from  the  fur- 
nace, and  gods  made  with  the  hammer  on  the  an\'il. 
When  I  saw  a  smooth  and  anointed  stone  I  spoke  to  it  as  to 
a  Uvingpower,  and  prayed  to  the  senseless  stone  for  benefits ; 
and  thus  uuvittinglv  blasphemed  eren  the  false  gods,  by 
taking  th«n  fin  stocks,  stones,  and  bone^  or  foneymg  that 
they  inhabited  such  things.  Now,  I  know  what  all  those 
things  are,  since  I  am  led  by  a  great  teacher  into  the  ways 
of  truth.'  It  appears  that  Amobius  came  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  by  carefully  reading  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially the  GiUitpels,  and  that  he  was  not  biassed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical ortbodoxy  of  the  North  African  church.  Amobius 
himself  mentions  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  '  Disputations' 
0-  ii-  e.  71),  saying  that  Rome  had  then  been  built  about 
1050  years.  This  would  bring  us,  according  to  the  sra  of 
VaiTo,  to  A.D.  297.  But  it  Bp|)ean  that  Amobius  either  used 
another  sera,  or  only  mentioned  a  round  number.  His 
work  contains  allusions  to  tbepersecutions  by  Diocletian, 
which  commenced  a.d,  309.  This  obserration  applies  also 
to  Amobius,  when  he  says  (1.  i.  IS),  'Nearly  300  years 
have  elapsed  since  our  Chnstian  community  began  exist, 
perhaps  somewhat  more  w  less.'  It  may  be,  that  Amobius 
wrote  his  work  at  different  periods. 

Without  these  dates  we  might  ascertain  generally  the 
time  in  whioh  Amobius  wrote  his  '  Disputations*  ftom  their 
contents :  he  reflites  that  accusation  which  had  excited  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  namely,  that  the  public  calamities 
of  the  empire  were  a  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  which  caused  a  general  neglect  of  the  gods.  Arno- 
bius replies  to  this  accusation : — '  If  men,  instead  of  relying 
upon  their  pmdence,  and  following  their  own  propensities, 
would  try  to  obey  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  which  bring  peace 
and  salvation,  the  whole  world  would  be  soon  changed,  and 
the  iron  taken  from  the  ser^-ice  of  war  would  be  employed 
m  the  works  of  peace."  (1.  iv.  c.  36.) 

Amobius  thus  addresses  the  heathen  (!•  i^-  C.  36) *  If 
you  woe  actuUed  by  pious  zeal  for  your  religion,  you  should 
ittTe  burned  those  books,  and  destroyed  the  tneatres  in 
which  the  dishoionr  (tf  the  gods  is  daily  proclaimed  in  inde- 
cent exhibitions.  Why  should  our  books  be  cast  into  the 
fire,  and  our  places  in  assembly  destroyed,  in  which  the 
highest  God  is  adored,  and  implored  to  give  grace  and  peace 
to  the  magistrates,  the  arnries,  the  emperor  ?— joy  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  living  and  to  those  who  have  been  released 
nom  the  bonds  of  the  body, — books  and  places  in  which 
nothing  is  heard  but  what  is  calculated  to  make  men  hu- 
mane, mild,  modest,  chaste,  liberal  in  dispensing  their  pto- 
pertr,  and  relatives  of  all  who  are  united  by  one  bond  of 
brotherhood."  (See  Allgemeine  Gesekichte  der  Christtichen 
Religion  wnd  Kirt^  von  August.  Neamier,  ersten  Bandes 
dritte  Abtheilung,  p.  lUO-IlfiS.) 

Only  one  manuscript  codex  of  Amobius  is  known  to  exist ; 
this  is  now  at  Paris.  Tha  first  edition  of  the  *  Disputations* 
of  Amobius  is  that  by  Faustns  Sabaeus,  Rome,  1542,  fol. 
Hie  editor  ha*  aulncnned  the  Oetaoiiu  of  Minutiua  Felix  as 
u  elfl4ia  book,  mistaking  OctRThu  for  Octavns.  Subie- 


qunit  edUiona  were  publishadat  Basle.  1948, 1560.  fivo. ;  «1 
Paris,  1580. 1603«  Svo, ;  at  Antwerp,  ISBS,  158«,  1604.  Svo. 
at  Rome,  15S3,  4to. ;  at  Genera,  1S97;  at  Leaden,  1598; 
at  Hanau.  1603,  fivo. ;  at  Paris,  1606  ;  at  Hamburg.  1610, 
fol. ;  at  Douay,  1634, 8n>. ;  Opera  cum  commentariu  vario- 
nim,  I^yden,  1651.  4to. ;  this  edition  contains  many  inae> 
curacies:  at  Paris,  1666,  fol.;  at  Leyden,  1677,  fol.;  at 
Paris.  1715,  fol.  Venetiis  in  Gallandi  BibL  Vet.  Patmm, 
torn  iv. ;  at  WHrtsburg,  1 783, 8vo. ;  more  recently  by  Ober- 
thur,  and  last  by  Conrad  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo. :  this  is  the  best  edition  of  Amolnus.  The 
'  Disputations'  of  Amobius  were  translated  into  Dutch  by 
Joachim  Oudaer,  Harling,  1677,  Svo. 

Hie  works  of  the  Semi-Pelagian  Amobius  of  Gaul  have 
sometimes  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Arnobius  Afer.  Ar- 
nobius of  Gaul  wrote,  abtmt  a.d.  460,  a  commentary  on  the 
psalms,  edited  with  a  preftuce  by  Srasmus,  at  Basle,  1537 ; 
at  Paris,  lS39;BtBaue,  1560.  The  'AnnotationesinLocos 
EvanRelistaram  e  mmgniUone  Andreie  Schotti'  were  printed 
with  me  preceding.  He  wrote  also  the  following :  Contlictus 
cum  Serapione.  de  Deo  trino  et  uno ;  de  Duobus  Substantiis 
in  Unitate  Personea  et  de  Concordia  GratioB  et  Liberi  Arbi- 
trii,  cum  Notis  Feuardentii,  Col.  AgrippiniB,  1596. 

ARNOLD,  BENEDICT,  was  born  in  Connecticut  in 
North  America,  of  parents  in  very  humble  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  received  httle  education,  and  to  have  been  at  first 
a  dealer  in  horses.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  business, 
he  was  the  more  ready,  when  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  to  take  up  arms,  for  which  he  was  well  fitted  both  by 
inclination  and  capacity.  He  threw  himself  into  the  con- 
test  with  great  a^our,  and  raised  a  company  of  volunteers 
at  Newhaven,  in  his  native  state.  His  activity,  boldness, 
and  skill,  soon  brought  him  into  notice ;  and  when  in  the 
summer  of  1773  it  had  been  determined  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Quebec,  he  and  General  Montgomery  were  fixed 
upon  by  Wazhingtim  to  ctmduct  the  expedition.  The  march 
of  Arnold  across  a  then  unknown  and  pathless  region  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  is  one  of  the  boldest  military  exploits  on 
record.  The  troops,  consisting  of  about  1100  men,  set  out 
about  the  middle  of  September  from  Boston  for  Newbury 
Port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimack ;  from  which  point 
they  were  conveyed  by  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
beck  in  New  Hampshire,  a  distance  of  forty  leagues.  On 
the  22d  they  embarked  in  200  boats  on  the  Kennebeck  at 
Gardener's  Town,  and  made  their  way  up  the  river  in  the 
face  of  such  a  variety  of  difficulties,  that  their  progress  was 
never  more  than  ten,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  four 
miles  a  day.  After  reaching  the  head  of  the  river,  thev 
had  a  work  of  nearly  as  great  &tigue  and  difficulty  still 
before  them— the  passage  of  the  mountainous  ridge  whioh 
now  divides  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ftom  Canada. 
It  was  only  after  crossing  these  desolate  heights  that  they 
reached  the  river  Chaudiere,  down  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  into  which  it  falls.  When  they  at  length 
reached  a  house,  on  the  3d  of  November,  they  had  been 
thirty-one  days  without  the  sight  of  a  human  habitation. 

Arnold  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  military  opera- 
tions that  followed ;  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg 
in  the  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Quebec  on  the  3i&t  of 
I^cember,  in  which  General  Montgomery  fell.  On  his 
return  from  this  enterprise  he  continued  in  active  service, 
and  gave  on  many  occasions  the  highest  proo&  oS  bravery 
and  mihtary  talent.  In  one  of  the  actions  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga on  the  16th  of  OctcAer,  1777,  his  wounded  leg  was 
struck,  while  he  was  on  horseback,  1^  a  cannon-ball ;  and 
this  accident  rendmng  him  unable  for  some  time  to  take 
the  field,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  to  the  command 
of  Phikdelphia,  which  the  English  had  recently  evacuated. 
In  this  situation  the  vices  of  nis  character  soon  began  to 
display  themselves ;  and  he  was  guQty  of  such  acts  of  rapa- 
city and  oppression,  in  order  to  support  the  ostentation  and 
luxury  in  \niich  he  indulged,  that  on  a  representation  being 
made  to  congress  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  20th  of  January,  1 779, 
he  Was  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in- 
chief.  On  tiiis  dishonour  Arnold  threw  up  his  commission. 
The  embarrassment  of  his  affairs,  however,  was  so  great, 
and  tiic  demands  of  his  creditors  became  so  pressing,  that 
he  soon  fimnd  it  necessary  to  attempt  something  to  repair 
his  broken  fortunes.  In  tiiese  eiroumatanees  he  anpean  to 
have  formed  tin  de^  and  atrocious  deugn  Us  wbieli  his 
name  fa  nov  chieily  »n»m^fl^^^(«Ji^((hai 
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DOTB  oovwed  with  iniiuny.   He  resolved  to  make  an  offer 
to  the  British  Gener^.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  his  services 
■n  betraying  his  country  and  the  cause  for  which  he  bad 
nitherto  fought   His  proposals  were  accepted,  and  it  was 
Sigreed  that  he  should  employ  all  his  art  and  interest  in 
onler  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  important  fort  of  West 
Point  on  the  Hudson,  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  up  to 
the  enemy.   By  a  show  oi  strong  patriotism,  which  he  re- 
sumed, be  was  not  long  in  accomplishing  this  object. 
Wa^ngton,  seneroualy  for^;etting  bis  former  delimjueneied, 
was  prevaflea  upon  to  appomt  him  to  the  station  in  ques- 
tion.   This  was  is.  July,  1780.   We  refer  to  the  article 
Andr^,  for  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
treasonable  scheme  miscarried.   Major  Andr€  was  the  per- 
son intrusted  by  Clinton  with  the  active  management  of 
the  negotiation  with  Arnold ;  and  the  British  officer  having 
been  sent  up  the  Hudson  in  a  sloop  of  war  from  New  York, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  had  an  interview  with  the 
American  General  on  the  rank  of  the  river,  near  West 
Point,  on  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22d  of  September. 
The  next  day,  on  his  return  to  New  York  by  land,  be  was 
taken  by  two  Americans  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the 
British  lines,  and  the  plot  was  detected  by  the  discovery  in 
his  boots  of  the  plans  and  other  pqwra  whiidi  he  had  received 
from  Arnold,   uj  the  irresolute  and  inconsiderate  conduct 
of  Colonel  Jameson,  the  oflBcer  to  whom  Andr£  was  carried, 
he  found  means  to  convey  an  intimation  of  his  capture  to 
Arnold,  by  whom  it  was  received  on  the  morning  of  the 
85th,  just  in  time  to  permit  bim  to  make  hia  escape.  Taking 
a  hurried  leave  of  his  wife  and  infant  child,  he  instantly 
rushed  to  the  river,  and  leaping  on  board  a  barge  which  he 
had  in  readiness,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  rowed  to  the 
English  sloop,  which  he  reached  in  safety.   A  minute  and 
interesting  account  of  all  the  circumstances  of  this  affair 
may  be  found  in  the  notice  of  Arnold  in  the  Enctfdopeedia 
Americana.    He  was  allowed  to  retain  in  the  British  army 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  had  held  in  that  of 
the  United  States ;  but  it  is  asserted  by  the  writw  to  whom 
ve  have  just  referred,  that  he  did  not  receive  the  whole  of 
the  sum  (30,000/.)  which  was  promised  him  as  the  reward  of 
his  treachery.  He  attempted  to  do  something  to  deserve 
what  he  got  by  publishing  certain  addresses  and  procla- 
maUona,  with  the  view  of  inducing  his  countrymen  to  lay 
down  tbisir  arms ;  but  these  attempts. were  not  more  suc- 
oessful  than  one  of  a  different  description  by  which  they  had 
been  preceded.    In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  he 
was  sent  with  an  expedition  into  Virginia,  where  he  com- 
mitted great  devastation.   After  this  he  made  a  still  more 
destructive  incursion  into  Connecticut,  his  native  state. 
Having  taken  Fort  Trumbull,  near  New  London,  be  bar- 
barously put  the  unresisting  garrison  of  the  fort  to  the 
sword,  and  set  the  town  on  fire.   He  served  afterwards  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however,  he  made 
his  escape.    After  the  concliision  of  thta  war  he  took  up 
bis  residence  in  England.  We  And  penuons  to  the  amount 
of  400/.  granted  in  1793  to  the  duldren  of  a  Benedict  Ar- 
nold, whom  we  presnme  to  be  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice.   In  July  of  that  year  a  duel  was  fought  near  Kil- 
bum  Wells,  between  Gmeral  Arnold  and  the  {n«sent  Earl 
of  Lauderdale,  in  consequence  of  certain  expressions  which 
the  latter  had  used  at  a  public  meeting,  and  would  not 
retract.   Arnold  was  attended  by  Lord  Hawke.  and  Lord 
Lauderdale  by  Mr.  Fox.    His  lordship  declined  to  return 
his  adversary's  (ire,  but  said,  that  if  he  was  not  satisfied  he 
might  fire  on  till  be  was.    On  this  the  parties  separated. 
Arnold  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  in  1801. 

ARNOLD,  SAMUEL,  Doctor  in  Music,  was  bom  in 
1740.  and  patronised  from  his  birth  by  the  princess  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Georae  II.,  who  placed  him  amouK  the  choris- 
ters of  the  royal  chapel,  under  Hj.  Bernard  Gates:  he 
afterwards  completed  his  musical  studies  under  Dr.  Nares. 
His  first  production  was  an  air,  *  If  'tis  joy  to  wound  a  lover,* 
which  immediately  spread  tts^  ftrand  wide,  and,  though  a 
mere  trifle  at  mce  made  the  ant^  popular.  At  the  early 
age  of  twenty-three  he  became  composer  to  Covent-garden 
theatre,  and  in  1766  also  undertook  to  fill  the  same  office  at 
the  Haymarket,  then  the  proper^  of  the  senior  Colman. 
Tn  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  produced  about  forty 
musical  pieces,  the  most  popular  of  which  were.  The  Maid  of  • 
the  Mill,  The  Son-in-law,  Thf.  Castle  of  Andaltma,  in  which 
are  *  Flow,  thou  reinl  purple  stream,'  and  '  Tlie  hardy 
Sailor-'  inkle  and  Yarico;  The  Battle  qf  Hexham;  The 


Surrender  of  Calait ;  The  Children  in  the  Wood;  Tk 
Mountaineert,  &c. ;  each  containing  beauties  that  tmox 
can  be  entirely  forgotten.  Of  music  of  the  graver  cast,  h* 
composed  Dr.  Browne's  sacred  ode.  The  Cure  i8W,wliid 
was  allowed  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind  suite  the  tine 
of  Handel.  This  was  followed  by  the  oratorioa  c^ilUwibei 
The  Resurrection^  and  7%«  Prodigal  Son,  which  pa- 
formed  at  Covent-garden  and  the  Haymarket  theatre*  It 
several  years,  during  Lent.  The  latter  was  ebosen  fx  po- 
fonnance  at  the  installation  of  Lord  North,  as  cbanoeOoror 
the  University  of  Oxford,  when  the  ^>omposer  was  hoDouied 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Music.  In  1 769  an  enterpriu^ 
spirit  led  bim  to  purchase  Marylebone  Grardens,  then  a  plact 
of  very  fashionable  resort,  for  which  he  wrote  many  soogi, 
&C. ;  but,  confiding  too  much  in  the  honesty  of  those  wban 
he  employed,  be  arandoned  this  speculation  with  the  lots  irf 
ten  thousand  pounds.  In  1 783  he  was  appointed  oinmit 
and  composer  to  the  King.  In  1789  be  succeeded  Dr. 
Cooke  as  conductor  of  the  Academy  of  Antient  Music ;  ml 
in  1793  became  or^nist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  cd 
presentation  of  bis  fhend.  Dr.  Horsley,  Bishop  of  Rochtftn. 
In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  commenced  pubUsbiiw  an  editioB  ii 
score  of  Huidel'i  works,  enoouraged  by  George  in.,vBg 
liberally  supported  bim  in  his  arduous  undertaking,  ^bA 
proceeoed  to  the  extent  of  about  f<Mrty  volumes,  m  ik 
printed,  in  four  large  volumes,  a  coUectkm  of  sacred  mnw. 
as  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Boyce's  admirable  work,  to  vhicl 
it  has  provedamost  valuable  addition.  During  many  yein 
be  carried  on  the  oratories  at  Drurv-lane  theatre,  and  vbik 
these  were  in  his  bands,  he  produced  The  Redea^on,  i 
compilation  from  Handel's  works,  which  met  with  tbe 
greatest  success ;  and  The  TVtunipA  qf  Truth,  aeketed 
from  various  composers,  but  which  has  not  kept  its  groiuid 
so  well  as  the  former,  though  by  no  means  inferior  in  poist 
of  effect  Dr.  Arnold  died  in  1802,  and  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  more  than  usual  marki  fit  te- 
specL  A  simple  tablet,  near  Purcell's  monument,  natki 
the  place  where  lie  his  remains.  He  married  a  linetl  de-  i 
Bcendant  of  the  illustrious  Baron  of  Merchiaton,  and  left  i 
son  (who  has  distin^ished  himself  by  bis  dramatic  m- 
ductions,  and  by  his  able  management  of  tbe 
Opera  House),  and  two  daughters. 

ARNOTTO,  or  ARNAlTO,  the  inspissated  extnct 
from  the  fruit  of  the  Bixa  Orellana  [see  Bixa],  is  Bwl 
by  dyers  principally  to  give  a  bright  orange  colour  to  b& 
goods.  It  is  also  employed  as  au  auxiliary  to  give  a  deqa 
shade  to  simple  yellow  colours.  It  is  fiirther  used  in  mini 
of  our  dairies  to  give  a  reddish  colour  to  cheese,  iriiidi  it 
does  without  adding  any  disagreeabla  flavour  or  umdMlt 
some  quality. 

The  Arnotto  of  commerce  is  brought  to  us  from  Sooili 
America.  It  is  moderately  hard,  brown  on  the  outside,  ud 
of  a  dull  red  within.  It  comes  in  cakes  of  about  tioef 
three  pounds  weight  each,  and  is  generally  enveloped  ii 
large  Jlag-lea^-es  previous  to  being  packed  in  casks.  In 
this  state  it  receives  the  name  of  lla^  arnotto,  to  distiogiusti 
it  from  another  preparation  which  is  a  haider  and  nan 
concentrated  extact  from  the  fruit  pods  of  tbe  same  fUai. 
and  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  edkmring  Bnttf 
than  flag  amotto.  This  superior  descriptian*  of  wm^  \ft 
little  is  imported,  is  known  as  roll  arnotto. 

Amotto  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  in  pure  water;  itii 
usual,  therefore,  to  add  some  alkaline  substance,  ustuU* 
potass,  which  not  only  fiicilitates  the  solution  of  the  extrae< 
but  improves  the  quality  of  tbe  colour.  The  liquid  ada 
under  ue  name  of  Nankin  dye  is  a  solution  of  amotto  in 
potass  and  water.  A  solution  is  also  sometimes  made  in 
alcohol,  which  is  used  for  lacquering  and  by  vamishers. 

It  is  believed  that  the  metnod  employed  for  making  thii 
extract  in  the  country  of  its  production,  which  is  1^  A> 
sfiplication  of  a  high  degree  of  heat  in  combination  wilfc  *■ 
{iroeess  of  fermentation,  is  iiuurious  to  its  oolouiittg  pnfK 
ties,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  feet  of  tbai^ 
riority  of  the  colouring  matter  when  procured  from  tbe  bv^ 
pods.  Thera  is  reason  to  suppose  tlMt  means  night  b 
used  for  predpitating  tbe  cotounng  matter  without  subjeit- 
ing  it  to  so  great  a  risk  of  carl»nization  by  beat  as  it  is 
usually  made  to  under^  and  without  having  recourw  to 
the  process  of  fermentation.  Some  experiments  mada  ffitb 
this  view  by  Vauquelin  seem  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  consumption  of  arnotto  has  been  much  mereased  in 
this  country  of  late  years.  In  1820  the  quantity  brought  b 
use  but  little  exceeded  50,000  wmi  4»*  ^  """^ 
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dum  time  times  that  quantity.  It  pan  a  duty  on  import- 
mtion  of  2d.  per  pound,  and  sells,  inctuaiog  the  duty,  at  from 
lOd.  to  20(/.  per  pound,  accordmg  to  its  quality.  (Jtm.  de 
Chime,  tome  47 ;  Berthollet,  mhaetu  ffe  FArt  de  la  Tein- 
ture,  tome  ii.  \  Library  <^  Entertainiitg  KnaiiMg*  (Vege- 
table Substances,  Matenali  of  Manufacture) ;  Ooeemmmt 
StaHgtical  Tablet.) 

ARNBBERO  (or  Arensberg),  the  laraest  of  the  three 
circles,  or  governments,  which  form  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia.  In  1603,  subsequently  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  electorate  of  Colc^e,  it  was  united  with  the  temtory  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  Prussia 
in  the  year  1813.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
circle  of  Miinster,  and  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Minden; 
on  the  east,  by  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt ;  on  the  aouth-east  and  louth,  in  the  duchy  of 
Nassau ;  on  the  south-west  by  the  drde  of  CoUenz ;  and 
on  the  wes^  1^  those  of  Cofa^iie  and  Diiaseldori^  Aooord- 
ing  to  tile  latest  measurement,  its  superficial  extent  is 
2952  square  miles ;  and  its  population,  which  the  census 
of  1818  stated  to  be  383,405,  amounted  at  the  close  of  )8JI 
to  462,065  souls,  of  whom  the  majority  are  of  the  Protestant 
&ith ;  the  number  of  Catholics  being  in  the  proportion  of 
17  in  39  individuals.  It  contained,  at  that  period,  36,147 
horses  and  colts,  171,536  oxen  and  cows,  and  160,938  sheep 
and  goats.  Amsberg  comprehends  the  mediatized  sove- 
reignties of  Witgenstein-Berleburg,  Witgenstein-Witgen- 
stem.  and  Hoben-Umburg ;  and,  according  to  Schlieben's 
statement,  55  towns,  3420  villages  and  hamlets,  60,420 
houses,  854  churches,  chapels,  and  synagi^ues,  and  5129 
manufactories  mills,  &e, 

ARNSBER6,  a  minor  curclein  the  Dovemmeot  of  Aa, 
252  square  miles  in  superflcul  extent,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  27,397  souls  at  the  close  of  1831.  and  contains  7 
towns  and  ]  22  market-towns,  villages,  &c.  The  northern 
part  of  the  circle,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  great  forest  of  Amsberg.  consists  of  valleys  hemmed 
in  by  high  hills  and  mountains ;  but  its  southerly  districts 
have  a  more  even  surface.  The  soil  is  atony,  but  produces 
a  sufficiency  of  grain,  flax,  and  potatoes,  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitants ;  its  more  lucrative  growth  is  the  timber, 
which  is  felled  in  the  forest  of  Amsberg,  and  exported  in 
considerable  quantities  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  particularly 
the  circle  of  the  Mark,  which  has  little  wood  of  its  own. 
The  principal  river  in  the  circle  of  Aa,  is  the  Ruhr,  which 
rises  at  Winterherg,  within  its  borders,  and  fiows  into  the 
Rhine  between  Duisburg  and  Ruhrort.  Its  mineral  re- 
sources consist  of  iron,  marble,  salt,  and  hrick-earth ;  but 
its  manufacturing  industry  is  limited  to  the  production  of 
inconsiderable  quantities  of  linens  and  woollens,  together 
with  utensils  and  articles  of  wood. 

ARNSBERG.  the  capital  both  of  the  larger  and  lesser 
circle,  is  situated  on  a  hiU,  surrounded  on  almost  every  side 
by  the  Ruhr;  it  commands  a  delightful  prospect  of  the 
mountainous  and  picturesque  scenery  around  it,  in  which 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  in  the  old  town,  where  the 
Westphalian  barons  used  to  meet  in  secret  tribunal,  form  a 
striking  feature.  Amsberg  is  ill  provided  with  water,  its 
whole  supply  being  derived  from  an  hydraulic  work  which 
fbrces  it  up  to  the  town  from  the  river.  It  was  a  more 
thriving  place  in  former  times,  when  it  was  associated  with 
the  Hanseatic  League ;  at  the  present  day  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  the  production  of  potashes,  and  the  manufactur- 
ing of  brandy,  beer,  and  a  few  linens  and  woollens.  The 
principal  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  government  offices, 
two  Catholic  churches,  a  Protestant  seminary  for  teachers, 
and  a  Catholic  gymnasium:  it  has  also  an  agricultural 
society.  At  the  close  of  1831,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  3805 :  which  gives  an  increase  of  1172  since  the  year 
1817.  51°  22'  N.  laL  and  8°  2'  E.  long,  of  Greenwich; 
about  forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  S.W.  of  Paderbom. 

ARNSTADT,  a  seigniory  in  Thuringia,  forming  part  of 
the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershauscn.  It  con- 
tains 216  square  miles,  two  towns  (Arnstadt  and  Plauen), 
forty- two  villages,  and  23,000  inhabitants.  Arnstadt  (in 
50°  49^  N.  lat.,  and  10°  57'  E.  lon^.)  is  the  cluef  town  and 
seat  of  government  of  the  seigniory,  and  is  situated  on 
both  hanks  of  the  Gera,  in  the  heart  of  a  highlr  pic- 
turesque country,  eleven  miles  south  of  Erfurt.  It  was 
ibrmeriy  the  residence  of  the  earls,  afterwards  princes  of 
Sehwanburg-Anhalt,  but  upon  the  extinction  of  the  last 
of  that  line  in  1716  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  present  pos- 
siiMors.   It  is  embellished  with  a  palace,  in  which  ere  a 


valnibia  cabinet  of  poroeloin  and  a  imaU  pietnra-nlleEv. 
There  are  four  chnrches  in  the  town,  the  ddeat  of  wlnui 
goes  by  the  name  of  the '  Bariy  Church'  (Fiuh-kirohe),  the 
service  being  perfiirmed  in  it  at  aneoriierhoar  inthe  morn- 
ing than  in  any  other  nUuie  of  worship  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  other  public  bnilaings  consist  at  the  ruins  o(  a  palaeo 
built  in  1557,  the  government  offices,  a  cemetery  chapd,  an 
orphan  and  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  gymnasium  or  grammar 
school,  a  seminary  far  the  townsmen's  sons,  a  house  of  cor- 
rection, and  several  woollen  and  brass-ware  manufactories. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  are  Lutherans,  and  in  nu'uber  nearly 
5000.  are  actively  engaged  in  trade :  beer,  leather,  and  linen 
are  its  staple.  Tt  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  marts  far 
fruit,  grain,  a"'^  timber,  in  this  quarter  of  Germany,  and 
abounds  in  oil  and  flour  mills,  one  of  which,  the  *  Giinthw- 
miU,' has  tiiirty  sets  of  grindstones.  A  proftisicMi  of  gardens 
and  orchards  liiB  soatteied  round  the  town ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  antient  bui^  the  Kofemburg  and  Altenbnrg,  axe 
striking  features  in  its  euTirms.  The  latter,  which  stands 
upon  a  nill  commanding  the  delightful  valley  that  spreads 
from 'its  base,  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  on  whidi  a  Thu- 
ringian  nobleman  erected  a  house  for  the  residence  our 
fellow-«ountryman,  St.  Bonibce,  the  '  Aposde  of  the  Gor- 
mans,'  in  the  seventh  century.  Plauen  is  a  small  town 
lying  on  the  Gera,  in  the  bosom  a  beautUhl  vaUey. 
Its  population  is  under  800. 

ARNSWALDE,  in  the  New-Mark,  one  of  the  eighteen 
circles  of  the  Prussian  government  of  Frankfurt,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg.  Its  area  is  487  square  miles,  ana  its 
population  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  was  28.185  souls. 
At  that  period  it  possessed  3,515  horses,  10,044  homed 
catUe,  and  78.930  sheepand  goats.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  by  Fomerania,  is  watered  by  the  Dmge 
and  some  smaller  rivers,  and  ecmtahis  several  small  lakes. 
It  has  an  abundance  of  forests,  and  a  sandy  soil,  the  poverty 
of  which  has  been  overcome  by  the  industry  of  its  possessors, 
and  yields  much  grain  and  timber,  besides  leeding  numerous 
herds  and  flocks. 

ARNSWALDE,  the  capital  of  this  circle,  lies  about  120 
miles  N.E.  of  Berlin,  contains  3,550  inhabitants,  a  parochial 
church  and  two  ho8]^ls ;  it  manufactures  linens  and  wool- 
lens. It  stands  between  three  lakes,  whieh  are  vell-stoeked 
with  fish. 

AROI'DEj^,  an  <mler  of  monoootyledonous  plants,  which 
approadi  dioo^ledons  in  the  form  and  veining  of  their 
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hm  m.  bat  tma  vltfa  the  ftfmer  in  evwything  abe  of 
fanfortiDM.  Thejr  an  iMdily  known  by  ^eirflMwa  being 
plaeed  vanr  ekne-j  upon  «  eyUndrioal,  or  tangthsned. 
mxis,  enll«d  todmicaUy  a  ipadix.  2),  wbieh  is  itself 
enekaed  in  &  leaf  of  a  peoi^tf  flgnre,  the  edges  of  winch 
aie  eurred  inwanli  till  tbey  meet,  ftirnung  a  nrtof  faolknr 
■hea^  wbicL  botaniiti  name  tpatha  (aea  fig.  1  in  the 
aeoonpanying  out). 

The  frtiit  IS  geoenlly  a  cloit^  of  tittle  beiries,  each  of 
which  eontaina  a  nnaU  numlMr  of  leeds.  The  flowen  tiiem- 
telvea  era  extmnely  Tariabte  in  atructnre ;  eoinetimea  hav- 
mg  neitlier  ealjx  nor  ooioUa,  and  aometiraos  po«MMring 
boni  tbeie  porta ;  aemetimea  furnished  with  antben  open- 
ing In  a  lin^lar  mMUier  bj  little  kbet,  or  fiaviag  antben 
of  tiw  ecanmanest  comlnietioa.  Many  of  the  ^raea  graw 
^OB  tbe  tmi^  of  treea,  ctinging  to  tiiem,  in  tnpieal 
ewmlriea,  Ufce  Itt;  a  very  fbv  are  tmiA  in  Snnpe,  and 
dMMe  an  always  Wtta  stemlese  babs ;  a  small  nomber  are 
nan  eraet  ahimbs.  They  an  all  acrid  in  a  Ugh  degne, 
■nne  of  them  ao  vawsk  lo  as  to  he  danitenHtB  poisons,  as, 
Ar  exam(de,  the  dumb-cane  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
pualyses  tbe  dkmUi  if  only  chewed.  Nevaitbeless  this 
aorid  principle  is  lo  &r  nmoved  by  roasting  or  boiling,  that 
the  underground  iteffls  may*  in  some  cases,  he  used  as  (bod. 
Tbe  coloeaiia  of  the  troiace,  and  some  other  species,  are 
common  articles  of  food  among  the  negroes ;  but  tbey  are 
said  not  to  agree  very  wdl  with  Europeans.  In  this  country 
only  one  kind  of  aroideoas  plant,  the  Arum  maa^ttm, 
npnamtedin  tbowood-'nit.is  fbund wild.  Tharaotofdut 
spsaiei,  which  is  vnlgarly  mined  the  enekoo  flower,  is  eataUe 
wbm  pnpsity  pMvnn^  just  as  tbon  which  have  abeady 
hnn  nsMoiwd;  wt  it  h  nem  «aed  except  by  poor 

AxaUbmm  idso  waitahle  liir  tiie  baU  whidi  some  of 
tbe  specHB  give  out  wbea  flowering  (see  lindley's  IrUro' 
Aietiam  to  ^twty^  p.  end  fcr  tbe  ueeedingly  oflbn- 
sin  odooT  of  otfaMS  at  tbrt  time. 

AROLSEN.  on  the  Aar,  twenW-three  mike  8.  of  Casiel, 
is  tbe  nsidsBCB  of  tbe  princea  of  WaMeek,  who  are  among 
the  oldest  oonMitotional  sov<»«4gm  in  Gernany.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  possesses  woollen,  leather,  and  iron-ware 
manufttotories,  a  grammar-sAool,  three  churchta,  and  aboax 
3000  inhabitants.  The  palace  is  a  handsome  structure  of 
i^aeious  dinenstona ;  it  eoMains  a  gallery  of  choieepaintings 
(•orangst  which  is  West's  *  Death  of  General  Wolfe '%  a 
numismatic  cabinet,  which  is  richer  in  the  series  of  Greek 
eoins  Uian  ahnost  any  other  in  Europe,  a  valuable  museum 
ef  antiquitiee  llrom  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  collected  in 
Italy  by  the  unde  of  die  present  piinee,  and  a  library  of 
30,000  TolunMs,  besides  some  very  ran  HSS.  The  sur- 
rounding oonatry  is  well-wooded,  and  then  is  a  handsome 
avenue  of  six  rows  (tf  antient  oaks,  2000  paoea  in  length, 
close  upon  the  town.  Stein  statea  ttw  latitude  to  he  61° 
2Sf  17"  N. 

ARO'MA  is  the  supposed  principle  of  odour  in  plants, 
formerly  called  by  Boerhaave  S^ritut  Ractor.  This  quality 
generally  resides  in  the  essential  oil ;  but  then  are  some 
Tegetables  that  have  a  strong  odour  which  yield  but  little 
or  no  essential  oil,  as  the  jessamine  and  tbe  violet;  or 
when  an  oil  in  small  quantity  is  procured  from  them,  it 
has  not  the  poweifal  smell  which,  constdecingthe  nmalhiess 
of  its  proportion  cnnpsred  with  the  flagraaee  of  the  plants, 
it  might  00  ezpeclea  to  possess.  As  jdaiits  exhsle  thnr 
odour  when  ei^aoed  to  tbe  air,  and  eommumeate  it  to  water 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  that  at  which  it  could  be  distilled , 
it  has  been  imagiDed  that  some  principle  nS  a  more  subtile 
nature  exists,  in  which  the  odour  resides,  and  that  it  is  this 
wUcb  imparts  smell  to  tbe  oil.   In  fact,  however,  tbe  pro- 

5er^  cmT  odour  hdoDgs  to  proximate  vegetable  princiides  of 
iflbrent  kinds,  hk  whit^  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  any  covimoD  pnnciple;  essential  oil  is 
unquestionably  the  most  osual  cause  of  its  production,  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  wudl  quantity  at «  low 
temperature,  and  thus  diffused  throngh  the  atmospbaic  or 
communicated  to  water. 

AROMATARI,  JOSEPH  OF,  a  learaed  phvsidan  and 
naturalist,  was  bora  about  the  year  1186  at  JUsiu,  a  town 
of  the  dudiy  of  Spoleto^  in  the  eodeuastical  states.  His 
Ibther  was  a  physician,  and  was  competent  to  determine,  as 
well  as  euer  to  bestow  on  his  son,  the  kind  of  educatton 
most  witsa  to  fit  him  for  tbe  satoe  profession.  His  studies 
wen  b^pin  at  Penigia,  and  continued  at  Padu,  wben  be 
stadisd  snoeassivefy  logic  phDoio^y.  and  medieiaa.  H» 


obtained  bis  degree  of  doctor  of  xnatUeme  in  bis  df^ileBBt& 
year,  and  imtnediately  afterwards  establiithed  binudf  is  s 
physician  at  Venice,  where  he  remained  praotisiag  fbr  fij^ 
years ;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to  onH  it  by  the  nust 
tempting  oflbn  and  solieitatiotis  made  to  nim  by  the  DiAc 
of  Mantua,  the  King  of  England,  and  Pope  VAsn  VUI. 
He  died  at  Venice  on  the  I6th  of  July,  16bO. 

During  ^ts  long  period  he  devoted  himself  to  hb  imlflt- 
sion,  to  the  study  of  tbe  mode  of  generation  at  le-imdne- 
tion  of  plants  and  animals,  and  to  polite  literature.  He 
acenmutated  an  immense  library,  extremely  rich  in  nuiitt- 
scripts.  His  only  puUication  connected  with  polite  litera- 
ture was,  Ripntte  tuh  Contiderazion  di  Aieutmdro  Tmm 
Mpra  le  Rirm  del  Patmrca.  Padna,  1611,  8vo.  Tovhidi 
TasBooi  having  replied  un^  ibe  assumed  name  of  Cm- 
eensio  Pope,  iuomatari  answered  nndw  a  fletifloas  nuc, 
in  tbelbltowing  work:  IHatojgkidiMddioMebm^om 
r^KMta  agH  AvveriinuiUi  daii  totto  nom«  di  Creteenxh  Pipt 
a  Ohueppe  d^Ii  Arvmatari.  Venice,  1613,  8vo.  Hiiets- 
tributions  to  medicine  and  natural  history  consist  in  Di^ 
tatio  de  Sabie  Contagioaa,  ad  prapodta  ett  Epittola  di  Gt- 
neratiotte  Plantamm  ex  Smnmotu.  Venice,  1625 ;  and 
Frankfort,  1626,  4to.  Hie  Epistle  has  been  repoitedtf  k- 
printed ;  1st,  in  Epittdes  iieleetiB  of  Richt,  Numnbu|, 
1662;  2nd,  in  the  Philosfphical  TVansoc/ionr,  vol  xm. 
p.  150.  Lond.  1694 ;  and  at  the  end  of  Jcngius's  G^mmilii 
Botamco-Phvnea,  at  Saxe-Cobounr,  in  1747. 

This  Epistle,  addressed  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Nsnt,  nw 
only  the  outline,  or  heads  of  chapters,  of  a  large  work  vud 
he  intended  to  write  on  genoation,  but  which  bis  numenm 
professional  engf^ments  and  delicate  health  prevented  lut 
eooomplishing.  The  views,  however  imperfectly  denlofei, 
an  more  in  aoeordancewith  tbose  held  m  the  present  daj 
by  our  most  ffistinguished  vegetable  anatomists  and  pb]m- 
b^ists,  than  many  of  those  entertained  for  a  long  period  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  taugnt  ^  tin 
so-called  seeds  of  plants  were  not,  as  a  wholes  the  new  plant, 
butthatavery  smallporti<m(^a  seed  possessed  the  priDciple 
of  life,  the  rest  being  intended  for  tbe  nouri^ment  of  tlm 
part  This  corresponds  to  the  embryo  and  albamen  d 
modem  writers.  The  existence  of  this  embryo  in  a  lacd 
rendered  it  fertile ;  its  absence  caused  it  to  be  unfertile.  Us 
development  of  this  embryo  tobk  place  in  a  two-fold  diiectiaB, 
a  portion  of  it  ascending,  and  constituting  thep^u—fftfti 
otner  descending,  and  constituting  the  radicle. 

He  asserted  U»  analogy  between  seeds  and  the  eoirf 
animals,  and  even  de«gnsSed  seeds  Uie  ^g*  qf  p&b 
both  in  the  early  stages  of  ibdr  {^ow&  receive  their  bso- 
risbment  flmm  nie  mlbnmen  by  which  they  an  sonwmded, 
but  afterwards  the  chicken  takes  up  its  nourishment  \rf  it) 
mouth,  a  plant  by  its  roots.  In  both  cases  the  youiyem- 
btyo  existed  pnvious  to  hatching  or  germination,  bdif  h 
fliese  jmoesvn  rady  developed,  uid  not  then  formed. 

His  principles  respecting  the  generation  of  animals  ven 
known  to,  and  adc^ted,  oud  promulgated  at  fuB  leng;th  by 
Harvey  in  bis  treatise  De  Generatime.  His  views  reapectiBg 
seeds  would  appear  to  have  been  overlooked,  except  bv  t  t«t 
fsrv.  It  is  right,  therefore,  &atthewell'fbnndedeniBis«r 
this  learned  phyrietan  sfaoidd  be  bronght  fiuily  and  diitiiK^^ 
forward. 

AROMATICS  are  agents  obtained  ftom  tbe  vegetiUi 
kingdom,  exercising  a  peculUr  influence  over  the  di^estrn 
powers,  and  posse  Med  of  more  or  less  odour  or  fVipuK* 
Of  this  odour,  by  'which  they  can  at  all  times  be  recogniied, 
the  most  usual  vehicle  is  an  essentisd  or  vdatile  oil,  sa  stats' 
in  the  article  Aroua.  Indeed  voktile  exists  in  all 
aromatic  plants,  and  in  every  part  except  tbe  cohleda» 
save  in  nie  nutmeg  and  a  tbi^  few  other  seeos;  but 
this  aromatic  oil  does  not  reude  in  the  same  part  in  era; 
kind  of  plant  In  umbelliferous  plants  we  find  it  nusflj  in 
tbe  firuits  (and  chiefly  in  the  vittce  of  them),  yet  in  SDgwci> 
celery,  and  parsley,  it  is  diffused  through  the  whole  stractare. 
Labiate  plants,  such  &s  mint,  halm,  rosemary,  and  lavendn 
have  it  in  the  leaves  and  stem ;  cinnamon  in  tbe  lerk; 
all  terebinthinate  plants  in  tiieir  young  branches.  Tlw 
iris  florentina  (.orris)  and  others  have  it  cniefly  in  the  nut; 
the  scitaminesB  equally  in  the  root  (ginger)  and  flu  satu 
(cardamoms):  the  rose  andehanomilebaveitin  Aspa**]*? 
yet  it  is  not  equal  in  all  tbe  petds  of  the  chanuoule,  b«i>f 
greatest  in  the  yellow  florets  of  ^e  disk ;  hence,  douUioK 
Rie  flowers  of  Ae  chamomile,  by  whidi  the  yellow  floreti « 
the  disk  an  diminished,  and  thejdiite  flonls  tfks  ■»* 
™^  l^ens  Ae^«s  j^tl^^^g[e 
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The  power  of  medicines  Is  frequently  judged  of  by  their 
Nusible  qusUtieit  that  Is,  by  tlw  im|ffession  which  thev 
nuke  on  toe  organs  of  smell  and  taste ;  aromatica  affeet  both 
of  diese  senses  in  a  very  perceptible  and  sometimes  ez- 
tnndinary  manner.  Scarcely  any  one  is  insensible  to  the 
odour  of  particular  ttowera,  and  some  are  ailbcted  by  them 
to  sn  extraordinarv  degree.  The  approach  to  Ceylon  can 
be  determined  by  me  fragrance  of  the  air,  at  the  dutanee  of 
many  miles;  the  magnolia  glauca  fbeaver-tree  or  Bvamp 
maffwdia)  diiffUses  an  odour,  oy  which  It  can  be  reoc^nized 
at  ute  distance  of  three  miles,  among  the  swampy  districts, 
and  consequently  mtust  atmosphere,  in  which  it  grows. 
This  poweimlly  .affects  many  persons  while  travelling  or 
hunting;  and  the  magnolia  tr^tala  causes  sickness, 
headacn,  and  an  aggravation  oi  fevws  or  rheumatism, 
among  those  near  it  who  are  labouring  under  these  com- 
plaints. The  odour  of  the  jonquils  and  otnor  fragrant  plants 
raised  in  Holland  is  so  great,  when  Ivought  into  a  room  or 
close  apartment,  as  to  be  quite  ovei^|Kiwering.  In  such  oouu- 
tries  w  places  as  have  a  len  humid  atmn^ihere,  the  odour 
of  plants  is  most  readily  dimued  as  well  as  most  potent ;  of 
this  we  may  satisiy  ourBelves  by  calling  to  mind  the  greater 
fragrance  of  flowers  early  in  tne  morning,  in  the  evening, 
or  after  a  shower.  This  accounts  for  the  violent  action  of 
the  plants  in  the  countries  just  mentiimed ;  but  even  many 
plants  ai  Britain  aifect  some  individuals,  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  and  excessive  sensibUity,  to  an  extreme  degree. 
The  sweet-scented  violet  has  such  an  efiect  on  certain  per- 
sons as  to  occasion  headach,  convulsions^  and  apoplexy. 
(See  TiiUer.  Dmerta^  de  Morte  Subita  ex  mmio  yioianim 
Odor*.) 

Aromatics  aia  seldom  applied  to  the  organ  of  smell  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  system  in  a  remedial  man- 
ner, except  in  the  form  of  aromatic  vinegar,  in  threatened 
or  actual  fainting :  we  shall  therefore  proeeed  to  consider 
their  action  upw  the  palate  and  stomach.  As  all  aromatics 
contain  volatile  oil,  thnr  aetioa  is  genataUy  r^iarrad  to  thia 
phnd|^;  but  theie  amnot  be  a  doubt  Uiat  the  miro  find 
prineipliBB  which  they  eentaia  eontribiite  greatly  to  thur 
eflbet  VdatOe  oils,  when  separated,  actemelly  on  the  ner- 
vous system ;  but  aromatics  inttuenoe  more  particularly  the 
digestive  organs,  the  function  assimilation,  and  the  gWM- 
ration  af  animal  heat  They  are  themselves  digested,  but 
prevuHu  to  this  process  commencing,  or  going  any  length, 
they  prodttce,  by  direct  oontaet  wUh  the  internal  surfaces,  a 
peouhar  efloct.  which  we  peroeive  beginning  at  the  lips  and 
palate,  and  accompanying  them  in  their  progress  to  the  sto- 
mach. They  soarcdy  excite  any  gener^  aotioa  of  the  sy»- 
tem,  but  expend  their  powtt  ofaietly  upon  the  stomach,  and,  us 
a  leas  degcee,  upon  the  intestinal  canal ;  increasing  the  vital 
force  of  tbe  former,  and  quickening  the  nuseular  aotion  of 
the  kuter.  They  also  communicate  to  the  stomach  a  gnatar 
power  of  reaistanee  to  unpleesant  sensatkwa.  as  under  thair 
intfaanoe  many  artidlea  ean  ha  boraa  by  it  which  would 
othwwiaa  barmected;  ud  this  happeaaaqwiUy  with  r^pud 
to  Jbod  aad  madinnas. 

TIm  mixture  of  aiottstica  lendais  tham  moie  agnaabla 
than  vhan  gtvan  ain^y ;  and  thia  is  «xflnpliAad  boA  in 
diair  madiaal  and  enhnary  cmi^ogEnaBt,  at  no  good  eook 
will  oaa  only  one  snioa  if  ^e  can  iwocnre  more.  The 
antmatio  maidtr  and  aromatie  eeif^adian  are  compounded 
on  this  pnneiple  for  nediaal  use,  and  Dr.  KitcAwiter's  Zest 
for  culinary  purposes. 

The  necessity  for  tbe  employment  of  aromaties  is  greater 
in  warm  climaiss  and  weauiar  than  in  cold ;  and  we  find 
tbe  plants  which  ftiraish  theos  grow  in  tbe  greatest  abund- 
anea  in  bat  countries.  The  pepper  tribe  (piperaeen),  for 
example,  is  confined  to  the  hottest  parts  of  m  world ;  sueh 
as  tropical  Ameiica  and  the  Indian  Aiehipelago;  forty 
spaoies  of  pepper  are  met  with  in  the  Uand  «  Java  afooe. 
nm^ani  the  East  Indiaa  the  Mtivas  lastam  dm  powm 
of  the  stomach  by  chewing  betal,  which  oossists  of  slices  of 
tb»  avacB  mt.  ^rinklad  with  fresh  hme^  wrapped  m  along 
Witt  same  ether  amMlia  in  a  leaf  ef  Mp«r  bald.  The 
Miana  of  South  Amerien  usa  tte  sryi*rarynuw  Pmvmmtim 
(eaDad  eneca)  along  with  the  leaves  of  tha  rtflwcpoefc'awi 
QuinoOf  nixed  with  quiek-lime,  to  stiraAda!»  the  impaired 
powan  tiie  stomach  during  their  long  and  toinoae 
loomayt  ever  the  heights  of  the  Andes.  (See  Humboldt, 
TbMsou  PAyngtM  Sg  Ut  Homotth  Kapagme.)  On  the  same 
prineiiAe,  Ibe  Europeans  who  visit  tropical  eountries  me 
curry  and  other  hot  dishes.  Bot  in  every  quarter  <^  the 
globe  wa  find  eondimanli  OMd  atoag  Witt  all  avtidea  difficult 


of  digestion,  especially  vegetables,  fish,  and  young  meats, 

such  as  veal.  Aromatics  are  thwefora  amiuoyad  both  to 
prevent  and  cure  disaasad  states  of  the  atoBmeh,  wd  to 
assist  the  aetim  of  other  remedies. 

In  simple  loss  of  ametita,  without  any  othnr  obvions 
diaeaaa.  or  in  slow  digeatnn,  tliey  may  be  empb^ed  in  tte 
form  of  the  warmer  pioklM  during  dinner,  or  preserved 
ginger  after  dinner. 

In  many  cases  fover  in  warm  climatei^  tte  stomach  is 
so  powerless  that  it  cannot  extract  from  cinebona  bark,  or 
other  febrifuge  medicmea.  tbe  principles  fitted  to  cure  tbe 
disease,  unless  aided  by  aromatics.  HMioa  Cayenne  pepper 
is  added  to  them ;  and  indeed  Cayenne  peppw  will  often 
cure  the  fever  without  anv  bark.  Lately  ]Hperin  (the 
active  lainci^le  of  pepper)  baa  been  recmnmended  as  a 
means  of  cunng  fevers  in  Europe ;  and  certain  it  ia  that 
some  lingering  fevers,  of  tbe  intermittent  character,  occur- 
ring in  old  or  foeble  persons,  cannot  be  cured  without  the 
assistance  of  aranatios.  [See  Aona.}  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  iiiparin  when  pure  has  no  aroiaatie  property. 

The  preparation  of  inm  (carbonate)  which  is  found  to  be 
so  useAu  in  owing  tie-doaloureax,  can  rarely  be  bune  by  the 
stomadiftriaefa  alengthof  tIroe,or  insnch  large  doses,  as 
are  necessary,  without  adding  aromatics  to  it  They  are 
slso  very  beneficially  added  to  aloetio  purgatives,  tat  tte 
treatment  of  indigestion  and  constipation,  occurring  in  lite- 
rary  and  sedentary  persons.  Anunatics  are  frequently 
used  to  di^^uise  the  unplessant  taste  of  many  meaieinaB. 
The  disagreeable  taste  of  aloes  is  concealed  by  adding  the 
aromatic  or  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  and  the  intmisely 
bitter  taste  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  ia  nearly  covered  by 
mixing  one  part  of  it  with  ten  or  ftiteen  parts  of  powdorad 
valerian,  fennel,  aniseed,  or  orange-peel. 

Aromatics  are  most  suited  to  persons  of  a  phlegmi^ 
ooustittttion, <v  those  advanced  in  hfe;  less  so  to  tiM  youn^ 
ox  those  of  very  irritable  eonstittttionB.  They  are  to  be 
altogether  prohibited  in  certain  states  of  the  stomach,  or 
system  generally.  When  there  sodsta  any  inflammatory 
conditim  of  tbe  alomadi.  ttey  would  be  very  improper. 
And  it  ia  neaaaaan  to  obsarv^  that  in  all  d^reaa  and  atUM  - 
of  inflammatian  of  the  stomadi.  delHUty  move  or  loss  ia  Mt 
by  the  patient,  whioh  might  seam  to  indicate  thair  nae; 
but  under  watkt  otrcnmstancaa  they  are  extremely  hnitfbL 
Tbe  same  observatkms  apply  to  the  arosaatie  teas,  sneh 
as  balm  and  sage,  in  oomrooD  use  among  the  people. 

In  certain  affections  of  the  brain,  saeb  as  when  theiw  is  a 
tendency  to  apo|dexy,  tt^  are  im^per.  Cnllan  cseirtisna 
the  case  nS  a  gentleman,  who  havmg  taken  by  mismke  two 
drai^ms  of  powdered  nuliaug.  in  about  an  hour  **fm» 
drowsy,  and  fUl  from  his  chair.  B«ng  iMd  in  bed,  he 
dsopped  asleep,  but  awoke  itom  time  to  time,  and  was  anite 
delmous.  He  thus  omtinued  altmately  sleeping  and  de* 
lirieua  for  several  bonn:  even  tbe  follewing  day  he  stUl 
comphunad  of  haadaeh  and  drowsinam.  In  the  Bast  snsh 
casaa  aaa  ef  fbequent  oacnwanaa.  Pamens  piadispoasd  to 
affactiona  of  tbe  brain  should  abstain  from  roofa  arUfllei; 
eqpeeially  mnUedwine  at  bed-time. 

ARO^A,  a  town  ef  Piedsaont,  m  the  diviaiaB  of 
vara,  on  tte  weatem  shore  of  tte  Lago  Maggiore,  and  near 
its  southern  axtreority.  It  stands  on  Uie  Simplon  road  from 
Switzeriand  to  Milan,  ftem  which  another  post- road  branotiea 
out  at  Arona.  leading  to  Novava,  Vereelli,  and  Tnria.  D}. 
ligenees  and  mails  aiw  esiaMished  en  bott  roads.  Arona  is 
seven  miles  from  Seslo  Ci^lende,  which  is  the  frontier  tewn 
of  Austrian  Lombardy,  on  that  side.  The  river  Tieim 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  Austrian  and  tbe  Sar- 
dinian States.  Arona  is  a  neat  and  bustling  little  town, 
witt  a  small  harbour  on  tte  lake ;  it  CMties  on  a  con^der- 
able  transit  trade  between  Piedmont  and  Swiliotand. 
Oooda  eomii^  from  Oenoe  and  Ttoin  are  embarked  at 
Arona,  and  sent  across  tbe  hike  to  tte  Swisa  canton  of  Ti- 
cinok  from  whmoa  ttey  pase  by  the  new  road  over  lllemit 
Bernarditt  into  the  Gnsona,  and  ttence  into  Oerrasny.  The 

Kpnlation  ef  Arena  is  between  two  and  three  ttousand  io- 
bitaoits.  Its  aitoatioa  is  debghtfU,  jnst  within  the  last 
range  6t  bilfai  aborv  whiidi  tte  snowy  Alps  are  seen  tower- 
ing, and  at  tte  opening  of  the  wide  plains  of  Lombardy. 
Tbe  country  near  Arona  produces  good  wine.  S.  Cfaarlet 
Borromeo,  the  oelebrated  arehbishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  in 
the  castle  adjoining  Arona,  which  is  now  in  ruins.  An 
enormous  colossal  statue  was  raised  to  him,  on  a  hill  d)on' 
the  tDwn,  in  1697.  It  is  sixty-six  feet  high,  and  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal,  lbiQMBK.^at  in  J^eigfat^jmd^ft'^conspt^ 
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•lUMii  o^aet  ftr  milei  anmnd.  The  head.  handB,  and  feet, 
an  eut,  tiw  body  ji  made  of  lam  sttmes,  and  is  tMnrered  with 
ibeeti  of  hammend  copper.  (BertolotU,  Ptaggio  da  Milaao 
d  Qmeora.)  The  proportions  of  the  statue  are  veiy  good. 
The  Saint  appears  holdii^  his  brariary  under  his  left  arm ; 
the  right  is  extended,  in  the  sot  of  bestowing  his  benedic- 
tion on  the  country.  A  staircase  is  made  tluough  the  in- 
side of  the  colossus  leading  into  the  head  of  the  statue. 
Aiona  lies  thirty-six  miles  N.W.  of  Milan,  in  45°  47'.  N. 
laL  and  8°  28'.  E.  long. 

ARPECOIO,  in  music  (Ital.  toplay  on  the  harp),  is.  when 
applied  to  keyed  instruments,  the  striking  the  notes  of  a 
chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  the  manner  of  touching  the 
harpi  instead  of  playing  them  simultaneously,  the  notes, 
when  struck,  being  held  out  the  fhll  remainder  of  the  time, 
foami^— 


On  the  Tiolin,  flute,  &e.,  where  the  notes  cannot  he  held 
out,  the  arpeggio  is  commonly  executed  thus : — 


"-d-'  "  *<t. 

ARPI'NO,  the  Roman  ARPI'NUM.  This  very  antient 
city  is  situated '  near  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dooi,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  aix^-^gbt 
milaa  S.E.  of  Rome,  and  sixty-five  from  Naples.  It  stands 
eo  a  bold  rugged  eminence  to  the  left  of  the  river  Guigli- 
ano,  and  near  uie  eonttuenee  of  the  Fltneno,  or  Finme  dclla 
Posta  (the  antient  Vlbrenus),  with  the  Goiigliano  (tiie  an- 
tient liris). 

The  old  town,  which  before  the  extension  of  the  power  of 
the  Romait  republic  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Volaei,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock.  An 
antient  arch  (constructed  like  the  false  arch  of  which  a  cut  is 
given,  p.  263),  which  is  not  circulu.  but  acuminated,  pre- 
senting a  sharp  arrow-head,  in  the  style  of  the  Godiic  arch ; 
a  considerable  extent  of  walls  composed  of  lai^  stones,  put 
together  without  any  kind  of  cement ;  an  antient  cistern, 
fo^  subterranean  arches,  and  othn  tnees,  stUl  remain.  The 
nlaoe  is  oaUed  by  the  natives  Civita  Veoehia  and  Arpino 
Veeddo.  Arpinnm,  in  aUiance  with  Rome,  withstood  the 
aims  of  the  SamnitM,  for  which  it  was  revnded  with  some 

the  privileges  of  a  Roman  muntcipitua  b.  c.  808.  (livy, 
X.  t)  About  B.C.  188  the  inhabitants  of  Ar^nun  received 
the  fliU  privileges  of  Roman  citisens,  and  were  enrolled  in 
the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Livy,  xxxviii.  36.)  It  afterwards  be- 
came celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Cains  Marius  and 
Ilicero.  Though  Arpinum  partook  in  the  horrors  consequent 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power,  and  in  the  desolation 
of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  never  wholly  obliterated  as  a  city, 
but  has  continued,  like  Aquinum  (the  tarth-place  of  Juvenal 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas),  and  like  other  antient  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  be  of  comparative  importance.  It 
snoe  owed  its  presetration  to  the  Ihme  <^  Cicero  and  Ma- 
rius, In  the  van  between  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  An- 
■ou  for  the  posseasicm  aS the  Neapolitui  kingdom,  Arpino 
took  part  wiu  the  Freneh  againpt  the  Aragonese  and  the 
pope.  The  pontiff  (Pius  II.)  generously  commanded  Napo> 
leone  Orsini,  his  successfhl  captain,  to  '  spare  Arpino,  &r 
.he  memory  of  Caius  Hahus  and  Marcus  Tullius.' 

The  town  of  Arpino,  like  most  others  in  Italy,  Kradually 
lescended,  as  peace  and  tranquiUi^  were  establi£ed,  &om 
iie  lofty  hill  top  to  lower  ground,  and  it  now  staods  on  an 
inferior  ridge  nearer  to  the  Xiris. 

The  present  population  rather  exceeds  12,000;  menu- 
betories  of  the  best  cloth  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
■jf  parchment,  paper,  and  leather,  are  briskly  carried  on  in 
Jbs  town  vaA  its  vicini^.  From  tiie  mountainous  nature  of 
Jie  district,  and  its  omtiguity  to  the  greet  sheep  and  cattle 
oreeding  pravinoes  of  the  Abniui.  a  pastwal  air.  however, 
prevails.  The  surrounding  scenery,  the  picturesque  beauty 
ol  which  is  scarcely  surpaued  in  any  part  (d*  Italy,  is  wood- 
land and  very  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  valW  ttf  the 
Liris,  or  Garigliano,  is  alluvial  and  productive ;  and  a  rich, 
deep,  and  black  kwm,  that  gives  nourishment  to  extensive 
woods  of  the  largest  oak  tnes  in  Uw  penimuli,  viUt  the 


exception  of  those  on  Mount  Gai^^ui,  attends  &r  m 
the  mountains'  sides.  The  river  Lins  runs  ia  a  deep  bed 
its  fhll,  clear,  ra^  stream,  very  diflnent  fbm  the  muddy, 
sleepy  character  it  assumes  in  ue  flat  country  nearer  tc  iti 
mourn,  has  formed  some  curious  little  idands,  and  a  Dumbw 
of  casrades,  Uie  soothing  noise  ofwhichiseonstanttrheud 
in  the  town  of  Arpino.  The  Fibrenus,  a  deep,  rapid,  pellv* 
cid,  and  exiiessively  cold  mountain  stream,  which  his  iti 
sources  in  a  part  of  the  Apennine  chain  that  sepsrates  the 
vale  of  the  Liris  from  the  Fudne  lake  (now  the  lake  of 
Celano),  joins  the  Liris  by  a  gentle  water-fall,  about  thne 
miles  above  Arjnno.  The  hanks  of  both  rivers  are  shaded 
with  poplar  trees  exceedingly  fine  growth.  Near  its 
mouth  toe  Fibrenus  fbrks  into  two  branuies,  between  whidi 
and  the  Liris,  whose  waters  wash  its  base,  tiiere  is  a  bean* 
tifiil  litUe  island  of  a  triangular  diape.  This  islet,  nmr 
called '  L'  Isola  di  San  Paolo,'  or,  more  frequently,  lim^ 
'  L'  Isola,'  is  supposed  to  he  the  '  Amalthea'  of  Cieen,wbidi 
was  one  of  tiie  orator's  fevourite  retreats.  (Cicero  (o  jltttait,  L 
16,  ii.  1.)  Opposite  to  the  island,  and  in  an  an^finud 
by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  l^brenus  and  by  the  mtia 
stream  of  the  Liris,  there  stands  a  building  called  La  ViDi 
di  San  Domenico,  which  was  built  for  the  accommodstion 
of  some  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in  the  middle  ige^ 
on  the  site  and  mainly  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  orator'i 
Arpine  villa,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  is  deserted,  and  ahaost 
8  ruin. 

The  monks  seem  to  have  also  occupied  the  ute  ctf  tlie 
habitation  of  Marius.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  ftno 
the  town  of  Arpino,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  there  it 
a  religious  house  occuued  by  Trappists  (the  only  monks  of 
that  severe  order  in  Italy),  which  has  always  bone  Ae 
name  of '  Casamari.' 

Tile  antimit  remains,  in  addition  to  those  alreadymen- 
tioned,  existing  in  and  about  Arpino,  are  neither  numerou 
ncn-  very  important.  The  most  intmating  are  those  of  the 
cloBcffi,  or  common  sewers  of  the  ci^,  imich.  like  those  of 
uitient  Rome,  are  capacious,  and  buflt  in  the  finest  maniier, 
and  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  across  the  Liris,  between 
Arpino  and  StMH.  This  bridge,  which  the  people,  who 
fondly  assign  almost  every  vestige  of  antiquity  to  their  ^reat 
counbyman,  have  always  called  '  II  Ponte  di  Cicerone,  ins 
thrown  over  the  Uris,  not  in  a  straigiit  but  in  a  verr 
oblique  line.  This  was  evidently  done  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  8ev««l  small  islets,  on  which  the  pios  of  tbe 
hndM  were  built,  and  which  lie  across  the  bed  of  the  lirer 
in  mat  dueotion.  Only  one  arch,  whieh  is  very  good 
Roman  oonstmction,  remains  entire,  but.  as  wdl  u  esa  be 
jn^sd,  there  were  three  odier  arohes. 

Within  the  town  there  are  some  fragments  of  old  Bonsa 
roads,  or  paved  streets,  and  trf  some  iiucriptioiu  and  bndun 
statues.  Two  rude  and  evidentiy  modem  boats  of  Mariossad 
Cicero  stand  in  the  piazza,  or  mariMt-plaee,  where  a  teva- 
ball  has  been  built  of  late  years,  vrith  niches  for  the  slataei 
of  those  two  great  ornaments  of  Arpino.  The  public  sdioal 
is  called  the  Tullian  College,  and  the  humble  ptay-baaie 
die  TulUan  Theatre.  The  initials  (M.  T.  C.)  (^the  ontw  i 
name  are  seen  in  all  directions,  and  they  alone  fista  tbe 
insignia  or  arms  of  the  city.  The  doth-manuiacbuen  of 
the  place,  more  especially,  boast  that  Arj^num  was  &bumii 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  repubUc  for  ite  woollen  goods  aid 
tbe  art  of  dyeinff  them,  and  that  tbe  father  of  the  inflMitil 
Cicero  was  a  fiiUer. 

On  each  bank  of  tbe  Liiis,  or  Oari^iaoo,  tboe  are  an- 
inerous  sources  of  mineral  waters.  Iran  abounds  in  losu 
and  fine  marble  in  all  of  the  neighbouring  Apennioet. 
Breccia,  white  marble,  »chizmtto  rotto,  or  spotted  red,  sod 
marble  of  a  beautiful  warm  yellow  hue,  are  found  in  inez* 
haustible  quantities,  but  are  very  rarely  quarried. 

In  modern  times  Arpino  has  given  birth  to  a  paintw,  who, 
though  scarcely  to  be  ranked  in  Uie  third  class  of  Italian 
artists,  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  because  he  ei^oj^ 
much  celebrity  in  his  day,  'filled  many  churches  both  in  the 
Neapolitan  and  Roman  states  with  his  frescoes  and  pictuiei. 
and  took  his  name  from  the  place  <tf  Us  birth,  ibis  w 
Oiusei^Mno  di  Cesare,  almys  called  *  H  Cavalier  d'Aipinat' 
where  he  was  bom  in  1560 ;  he  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 
ARQUEBUS.  See  Arks  (WaAPom). 
ARQUES,  a  small  town  in  PWioe,  about  four  wk^ 
S.E.  of  Dieppe,  m  the  department  of  Seine  Inf^rieoie.  It  it 
upon  the  little  river  Ai^^ues,  or  Bethune,  which  ftUi  into 
the  sea  at  Dieppe.   The  town  is  of  little  imnprtsnes.  It 
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This  spot  was  signalized  hy  the  battle  fought  here  on  St 
Matthew's  day,  September  21, 1589,  between  the  army  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  and  that  of  the  League  under  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  The  engagement  was  not  remark- 
able eithw  for  its  fierceness  or  for  the  heavy  loss  sustained 
by  the  defeated  party ;  but  Henry's  success  at  so  critical  a 
riod  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him,  and  perhaps 
might  ascribe  his  subsequent  settlement  on  the  throne 
in  no  small  demee  to  the  victory  at  Anjues. 

ARRACA'CIA  is  a  genus  of  umbdlifisous  plants  wfaicb 
comprehends  a  spedes  of  as  much  importance  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America  as  the  parsnip  and  carrot  are  in  Europe. 
This  plant,  the  Arracacia  etculenta  of  botanists,  is  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantities  in  the  neighbwirfaood  of  Santa 
Vide  ^ogota,  in  the  cooler  districts  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  state  of  CoUnnlua,  where  it  is 
called  Anacacha.  It  resembles  the  common  hemlock  in 
appearance,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader,  the  stems . 
are  not  spotted,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  dingy  purple 
colour ;  it  is  also  of  smaller  stature. 

The  root  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  tuber  of  a  potato, 
only  it  is  forked,  or  divided  into  several  lobes,  each  of  which 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  carrot.  These,  when  fit  for  eat- 
ing, are  boiled  like  the  potato,  and  become  of  a  firm  but 
tender  consistence,  not  at  all  mealy,  and  have  a  flavour  in- 
termediate  between  a  dwstnut  anid  a  parsnip.  It  appears 
that  an  immense  jKoduce  of  anracacha  is  obtained  in  the 
Soutli  American  {ffovinces,  where  it  has  long  been  as  much 
the  staide  nutriment  of  the  population  as  the  potato  or 
the  yam  in  other  places ;  and  as  it  will  only  thrive  in  the 
colder  districts,  it  was  once  expected  to  form  an  important 
agricultural  plant  in  Europe.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
upon  trial  unable  to  accommodate  itself  to  our  uncertain 
climate,  and  to  perish  as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  and  damp 
weather  of  autumn  approach,  without  having  been  able  dur- 
inff  the  summer  to  perfect  its  tubers.  It  is  therefore  only 
cultivated  now  in  botanical  collections.   For  an  exceUent 


Airacochn. 
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account  of  this  plant,  see  Hooker,  in  Sotanic^  Mag^annt- 

tab.  3092. 
ARRACK.  [SeeARACK.] 
ARRAGON.    [See  Aragon.] 

ARRAGONITE,  called  by  Mobs  the  prismatic  lime- 
haloide,  is  a  mineral  substance,  admitting  of  cleavage  m 
planesparallel  to  the  i^s  of  a  rig^t  rtiombic  prism  of  116°  5' 
and  63^  55',  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  its  funda- 
mental form  (ftg,  1).  The  most  general  modifleations  whioh 
occur,  coaaiat  eithw  in  the  removal  of  the  four  aoule  ang^ 
at  A  by  planes  ainteneoting  each  other  in  the  shortdiagmul 
BB,  ana  inclined  to  each  othnr  at  an  angle  of  108°  18', 
which  the  face  P  being  entirely  removed,  the  form  of y^.  2i8 
produced ;  or  the  change  may  be  effected  by  the  truncation 
of  the  acute  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  by  planes  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  crystal,  and  tiierefore  inclined  to  the  ftees,  I« 
at  121°  57',  giving  rise  to  the  form  seen  in  Jig.  3.  These 
modiBed  forms  usually  present  themselves  in  twin  crystals, 
in  which  the  short  diagonals  of  the  prism  BB  are  placed  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  when  only  two  crystals  are  pre- 
sent, thus  producing  a  very  simple  cross.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, that  three  of  the  ci^stals  of  J^.  3  cross  each  other, 
producing  a  crystal  of  the  appearance  of fig.  4,  which,  at  first 
sight,  may  be  mistaken  for  on  hraagontA  prism,  but  on  a 
closer  inspection  it  wQl  be  found  that  what  appeared  to  be 
a  single  lace,  is  really  composed  of  two  planes,  makii^  a  re- 
entrant angle. 

The  intersections  of  the  individual  crystals  with  each  other 
are  visible  both  in  the  lateral  and  terminal  faces,  and  are 
indicated  in  fig.  4  by  the  dotted  lines.  These  crystals  luive 
been  found  abundantly  in  a  ferruginous  clay  in  Aragon  in 
Spain,  whore  they  occur  accompanied  by  sulphate  of  lime. 
From  this  circumstance  the  mineral  has  derived  its  name. 
It  has  also  been  found  very  beautitully  crystallized  in  a  vein 
of  a  maiisive  variety  of  the  same  mineral  traversing  basalt 
at  Bilin  in  Bohemia.  (Mobs.)  Fine  specimens  have  been 
found  at  the  following  places  in  England  — in  the  Dufton 
lead-mines ;  in  a  cavern  of  grauwacke  nea.'  Merridge,  So- 
mersetshire ;  and  also  in  leveEal  parts  of  Devonshire,  Sec 


In  an  <M  coal-mine  six  miles  south-west  of  CockQeld,  Dur- 
ham, it  is  remarkable  as  occurring  depending  from  a  roof 
of  cUyalate  and  accompanied  by  tubular  calcareous  stalac- 
tites. (Phillips.)  Varieties  of  tlus  mineral  are  also  common 
in  beds  of  iron-ore  in  the  mines  of  Eisenerz  in  Styria,  and  in 
Several  other  iron-mines  of  Hungary,  of  Transylvania,  &c., 
consisting  of  numerous  fibrous  c^stals,  of  a  satin-like 
lustre,  radiating  from  a  contre,  and  to  these  the  name  atflos 
ferri  has  been  applied. 

In  a  chemical  and  crystallographical  point  of  view,  Arra- 
gonita  is  peeidiarir  intecesting,  as  presenting  to  us  carbonate 
of  Ihiw  duforing  m  its  system  of  ciysudlization  fnnn  that  of 
the  common  Calo-spar,  and  thus  amrding  us  an  instance  of 
the  influence  of  any  difibrence  in  the  aggregation  of  matter 
in  changing  its  physical  properties,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  com- 
paring uiis  substance  with  the  rhombohedral  Calc-spar,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  chemical  constitution.  In  the  scale  of 
Mobs,  its  hardness  (see  Haadmbss)  varies  from  S'SlM, 
while  that  of  Calc  -spar  is  3.  The  specific  gravity  LC 
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Amgonite  ii    ....  8-931 
CUc-spur     .    .    .    .    .  S'7S1 
They  act  alao  diflferently  on  light,  the  bula  of  ordiiury 
refnctioa  of 

Amgonite  b«ng    .    .    .  1*4193 

Calc-ftpar  1*519 

Attempts  hBTfl  been  made  to  eoGOiuit  for  theu  diffisroDces 
fay  eonuderiD^  them  the  effect*  of  Bnutll  quantities  of  oarho- 
nite  of  Htrontia,  nhitk  Profeaeor  Stromeyer  first  disoovered 
to  be  ooDtained  in  many  apeetmeu  of  Arragontte;  but  the 
conelmnon  is  unfoundedt  as  viU  be  Been  1^  the  mmlts  oi 
two  analyses  givw  by  Stronteyer. 

Flirt.  tuiuwL 
Carbonateoflime     .    ■    95'S96a    .  SS'SMS 
Caibonate  of  stnatia  0*fl090   .  4*1043 

Wftter     ......     0'I544    .  0*&9ga 

where  the  carbonate  of  strontia  is  in  small  and  raryinff  pro- 
portion, and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  an  accidental 
miptui^. 

ARRAIGNMENT.  ThiswordisderiTedby  ShrMatthew 
Hale  Item  amigcner,  ad  rationem  poture,  to  call  to  account 
or  uncnrer>  which,  in  antient  law  French,  would  be  ad-retoner, 
or,  abbre^'iated,  a-remer.  Conformably  to  this  etymology, 
Brroignraent  means  nothing  more  than  calling  a  person 
accu»d  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  criminal  judicature  to  answer 
fonnally  to  a  charge  made  against  bim.  The  whole  pro- 
ceeding at  preaeDt  consists  in  calling  upon  the  prisoner  by 
his  name,  reading  over  to  him  the  indictment  upon  which 
he  is  charged,  and  demanding  of  him  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not  guilty.  Until  very  lately,  if  the  person  accused 
pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty,  be  was  asked  how  he  would 
be  tried ;  to  which  question  the  usual  answer  was,  *  By  Ood 
and  my  country.'  But  by  a  late  statute  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV. 
e.  28.  see.  1j  this  useless  form  was  abolished ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that '  if  any  person,  not  having  privilege  of  peerage, 
being  arraigned  uptm  an  indictment  for  treason,  fdony,  or 
piracy,  shafi  plead  "Not  guilty,"  he  shall,  without  any  ftir- 
ther  form,  be  deemed  to  have  put  himself  upon  the  country 
for  trial,  and  the  court  shall,  in  the  usual  manner,  order 
a  jury  for  the  trial  of  such  person  accordingly.' 

The  arraignment  of  a  prisoner  is  foundm  upon  the  plain 
principle  of  justice,  that  an  accused  person  shoidd  be  called 
upon  for  his  answer  to  a  charge  before  he  is  tried  or  punished 
for  it.  That  tliis  was  a  necessary  form  in  English  criminal 
law  at  a  very  early  period  appears  firom  the  reversal  in  par- 
liament of  the  judgment  given  against  the  Mortimers  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  miich  Sir  Matthew  Hale  calls  an 
*  excellent  record.'  One  of  the  errors  assigned  in  that 
judgment,  and  upon  which  its  reversal  was  founded,  was  as 
follows :  '  that  if  m  this  realm  any  subject  the  king  hath 
offended  against  the  king  or  any  other  person,  by  reason  of 
which  offence  he  may  lose  life  or  limb,  and  be  thereupon 
brought  before  the  justices  for  judgment,  he  ought  to  be 
called  to  account  (pom  Tationti,  and  bis  answers  to  the 
charge  to  be  heard  before  proceeding  to  judgment  against 
him ;  whereas  in  this  record  and  pro^edings  it  is  contained 
that  the  prisoners  were  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
without  having  been  arraigned  iarrenaii)  thereupon,  or 
having  an  op^Hrtunity  of  answering  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  contrary  to  the  law  and  custom  of  this  realm.' 
(Hate's  Plea*  qfihe  Crowns  book  ii.  c.  28.) 

The  ceremony  of  the  prisoner  holding  up  his  hand  upon 
arraignment  is  merely  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  the  court  the  person  who  is  called  upon  to  plead.  As 
it  is  usual  to  phwe  seTere]  fniiooers  at  the  bar  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  a  convenient  mode  of  directing  the  eye* 
(^the  court  to  the  individual  who  is  addressed  by  &e  officer. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  Stafford,  who  was  tried  fw  high  treason 
in  1680,  on  the  charge  of  being  concerned  in  ^e  Popish 
plot,  the  prisoner  objected,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  he  oad 
not  been  called  on  to  hold  up  his  hand  on  his  arraignment; 
but  the  judges  declared  the  omissiou  of  this  form  to  b«  no 
objection  to  the  validity  of  the  trial  (Howell'a  fiEtate  l^rialt, 
vol.  vii.  p.  \  bt5.) 

ARRAN,  an  island  of  Scotland,  forming  part  of  the 
shire  of  Bute.  It  lies  in  the  bay  formed  by  the  peninsula 
of  Cantire  [see  Aroylb]  and  the  Ayrshire  coast ;  and  is 
separated  firom  the  former  by  th«  sound  of  Kilbrannan.  and 
from  the  latter  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  diatanoa  be- 
tween the  nearest  pcanti  of  Airan  and  <d  the  island  of  Bute 
is  abore  five  milsa ;  and  ftom  the  nearcat  point  in  Airan 
to  SUpniah  Pant  in  Cantire  is  aboat  four.  From  ^  Ayr- 


shire coast  the  least  distance  of  the  islind  is  about  elma 
miles.  (M«m  nf  Seotland,  puhKshed  by  the  Society  fw  t\t 
DiAition<^t7se(iil]CnowMg«.)  greateatkn^nei. 
snred  flom  near  Loeh  Rann  intheNJI.W.toIiUoiH 
in  the  B.S.Bm  is  more  than  tvauty  miles,  and  the  nasMt 
breadth  ftom  Smmodnne  Point  to  the  headland  Mawa 
Brodiek  and  Laralash  bays,  about  tweln*.  The  eeait  klea 
broken  by  loohs  than  that  of  most  of  the  Helnides.  lod 
Ranca  on  the  north  side,  and  on  Aw  east  ^  baji  of  Bn- 
dick  and  Lamlash,  are  the  diief  inlets.  Lsulash  Bsj  k 
sheltered  by  Lamlash  or  Holy  Island,  which  lies  seron  ^ 
entrance,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  long  from  north  to  mth, 
with  an  average  l»eadUt  of  halfa  mile.  TbedlfiofLtnliili 
Island  are  ehiefly  basalt,  in  rude  columns,  resting  on  mat 
stone,  and  some  parts  of  the  island  rise  to  the  hn^litaf 
above  ]  090  feet  The  harbour  thus  enclosed  has  good  h^- 
ii>g-ground,  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  VMiels,  lod 
room  enough  for  the  largest  nafy  to  ride  at  aadior,  Bn- 
dick  Bay  is  a  little  to  Ot»  north  of  Lamlash  Bay  (ftn 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  hfladland),  and  ii  of  aa  irmiv 
8htq>e,  having  on  the  north  nde  an  old  ruinous  caide  (Aon 
Castle)  inhabited  occasionally  br  the  duke  ti  HaioihoB. 
Behind  this  castle  rises  Goatm1,ttie  highest  enineBee  in  Ai 
island.  The  bay  affbids  good  anehoraw-gnmnd  aul  im 
about  five  fhtboms  water ;  but  it  is  only  in  moderate  i«- 
tber  that  vessels  can  ride  in  safety.  Loeh  Ransa  extendi 
perhaps  a  mile  inland,  and  has  three  fathoms  water  era  it 
the  lowest  ebb.  The  apjHoach  to  the  island  at  this  pnnt  it 
striking ;  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  point  of  land  jntiiif 
into  the  Iqch  ore  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  stnne  msguieenct, 
said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  kings  of  Scouaad  vbn 
they  came  to  hunt  in  Arrau;  beyond  is  a  little  plein^v 
glen,  embosomed  in  hills,  watered  by  a  stream,  and  lidt- 
bited  by  the  people  of  a  small  villase.  Besides  die  idni 
of  Lamlash  already  moitimed,  another  small  idaad,  oIU 
Pladda,  liea  offtha  sooth  coast  of  Arran.  about  a  mils  dii- 
tent ;  it  is  knr  and  flat,  about  a  mile  kmg,  vidi  ten  Mm 
of  excellent  pasture.   Then  is  a  lighdiouae  upon  it. 

The  surface  of  Arran  is  in  general  high,  particali^ 
towards  the  north  end,  where  ttie  scenery  is  terrific  iM 
sublime.  The  mountains  here  present  peaked  luniBiti, 
and  are  arranged  in  groups.  GMtfell,  the  highest,  is  esti- 
mated by  Professor  Playfair  to  be  S945  feet  hi^;  bDtb 
the  Society's  Map  of  Scotland  it  is  marked  at  955  ysidta 
2865  feet ;  which  is  also  Dr.  Macculloch's  statement  The 
lower  part  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  red  Modrion, 
but  afi^  an  ascent  of  several  hundred  feet,  mica-slite,  » 
parated  from  it  by  a  bed  of  breccia,  rises  from  under  it,  ul 
continues  till  it  reaches  a  kind  of  irr^ular  plain,  from  lAitk 
arises  a  maas  of  mnhe,  diftrent  mm  that  of  theemtrri 
highlands,  in  the Ibna  of  aa  obtuse  ^taaiid.  The  vh  fi 
the  mountain  is  eovered  with  debris  of  mica-slate  and  gnniii; 
and  towuds  the  summit  by  large  blot^  of  granite,  which 
materially  impede  the  ascent,  and  the  rude  appeuiBtttl 
which  is  increoMd  by  the  abs«kce  of  all  vegetation,  ou^pli^ 
a  few  lichens.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  extenaw, 
comprehending  the  south  vutot  Arran,  the  island  of  Bntt 
ood  the  Cumbray  islands,  backed  by  the  mainland  <rf  Sot- 
land  ;  the  peninsula  of  Cantir^ ;  m  mountains  of  the  &r 
distant  Isla,  Jura,  and  Mull ;  and  the  coast  of  Irelawl 
Fairhead  to  Belfost  Lough.  The  name  of  this  mounttin  in 
Graelio  is  Oaodh  Bhein,  '  Mountain  of  Winds.*  Tbt  Dana 
of  Goatfell  has  been  given  by  the  strangcn  who  hanniiii 
the  island.   It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  adled  GcatMi 

The  geidogy  of  Arran,  ftom  its  intneating  duneM,  bi 
attracted  muoi  attention.  Ihe  imvailmg  Una  of  discwt 
is  knr,  althot^h  it  occasionally  nses  into  ]^eei[Htaiii  difc 
Red  sendsfMie  ts  the  predominant  nek.  extendinr  ^ 
little  interruption  from  near  Loeh  Ranaa  on  the  north  ^ 
of  the  island,  alone  the  eastern  and  southmn  slnre,  to  Sbd 
dery  water,  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island.  FM 
hence  it  occurs  alternating  with  claystone  and  pwphmtD 
Drumodune ;  and  extends,  with  one  intemiptioo,  em 
Drumodune  to  the  river  lorsa,  where  it  finally  dittppMii 
Schistose  rocks,  mica-slate  on  the  west  and  dsyskile  m 
the  north  coast  occupy  the  remaindw  (MT  the  dnndt  to  At 
point  where  the  sandstone  commences. 

*  Itk  nn^tMaf  to ofaMm  Qm  diSmira  In  Uie  ■tsfemcnttiirMtTtf 
ftnvtwritmortba  lUneDiioiMortUi  isl»d,nii  iolegTml  put  of  Rmtln 
lain,  and  ■  |ilHa  which,  fron  Iti  leokogicml  featum.  hu  ai tneted  BMk 
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Tbo  tntarbwof  thsWand  majr  be  ntMnk^lMilly  ^ded 
into  two  putf.  Mmnted  from  ewh  other  vy  en  imgular 
Kne  dravn  ffom  Brodick  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
lona.  North  of  tbte  line,  miee-«late,  eUy-sUte,  and  granite 
eeenr.  The  lehiatoae  rodu  rise  from  beneath  the  sa^stone 
on  the  eastern  ooest,  and  fenn,  a«  already  notioed,  the 
mstera  eoast  nntfa  of  the  lersa.  The  centre  is  occupied 
hy  the  mnite,  which  Ibmu  die  loftr  and  craggy  mountains 
of  Goaniell  and  Kidroe  towards  the  east;  of  Oaime-nar 
Cailheh,  Ben  Hutsh,  aitd  Ben  Breach,  in  the  centre;  and 
Ben  Vearau  on  the  west  The  mnite  approaches  the  sea 
so  nearly  on  each  side  as  to  reduce  the  spaoe  occupied  by 
the  day-slate  and  red  sandstone  <»  the  east,  and  the  nica- 
■late  en  the  west,  to  narrow  belts.  The  granite  tisee  into 
ipirr  fijrais,  finqnentiv  bare  of  vegetatiooi,  and  is  intOMeted 
1^  deep  and  ni^ed  holkm,  Ihrcrugh  whiefa  moontain-tor' 
note,  aliaeit  peminiU,  take  their  course. 

The  districts  occupied  by  the  different  kinds  of  nA  in 
the  Bonthem  division  of  the  intaior  are  not  eo  easfly  deter- 
mined, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rooks  themselves,  and  ^ 
acommtlation  of  «r1  on  the  surfcce,  which  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  aecertun  or  lay  down  their  ponticm  with  wy  aoou- 
raey.  All  those  which  are  not  sandstone  are  varieties  of 
tnp,  syettito,  porphyry,  and  other  nnstimtified  rooke  of  the 
aame  ftmfly,  overlymg  the  sandstone.  Veins  of  daystone, 
eliakslone,  or  pnpnyry,  travose  the  sandstone,  and  even  in 
■ome  fdaees  tns  gruiite.  (M'GuUoeh'e  Dtaoripiim  the 
Wutem  lOtrndao/ScaUcmd.) 

The  fataad,  fiom  its  smaU  dimiMien^  einaot  be  samoead 
to  bm  any  coclensivB  lake  or  inpoitMit  tivar.  Lodi  TUa 
«r  TWuow  or  Tanadfa  ^e  len^  of  which  is  vagnehr  esti- 
lUtod  at  ft  mile  vi  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  fanadtn  at  a 
qimrtaT  or  half  a  mile)  is  eemal  hundred  fbet  above  the 
lev^  of  the  sea.  A  small  stream,  the  lorsa  <pronotmoed 
B«rsa),  flows  fenn  it  into  Hachry  Bay  on  the  west  eoaift. 
Other  rivulets,  some  of  them  forming  cascades,  flow  from  , 
dM  faillB  and  through  Che  deep  gteas  into  the  sea.  These 
•re  mm  numerous  and  more  pwmaoent  than  Ae  stxe  of 
Ijha  island  and  their  character  ef  monntain-tetrents  would 
Ived  ns  to  expect.  One,  bursting;  ftom  an  oriflce  in  the 
Dipping  Rooks,  wfaicb  are  roMy  eolomnar  baaaltic  cliffs 
about  3M  fert  high,  near  ^  soath-east  oomer  of  the  island, 
ftdls  into  the  soft  at  some  distance  ftom  the  base  of  tbe 
melu. 

At  Cory  or  Cmy,  on  4a  nQctb«ast  cosst,  sm  quuiiee  of 
nandstone  of  a  besutiM  wliite  odour,  well  suited  ftir  bmld- 
ia^.  The  stone  ftou  them  was  used  in  tta  eoutnntiai  ef 
the  Crinan  Canal.  [See  Arovlishiu.]  Slates  were  onee 
procured  near  '  the  Cock  <^  Airan '  <an  enecmons  maas  of 
■andtftone  lying  loose  on  the  north  shne  of  tbe  island,  and 
forming  a  well-known  sea-mark),  and  some  vain  attempts 
to  work  ooal  were  made  many  years  ago  m  the  same  neigh- 
boufaood,  and  also  near  the  bay  of  Lamlaah.  Tranmrent 
•tones,  known  to  the  jewellers  as  Airan  stones.  Cairn- 
gorms, uid  Seotch  topazes,  an  found  m  OoatfelL 

The  dimate  of  Anaa  ic  tempente.  Tbeee  is  no  sultry 
in  summer,  and  the  snow-stnms  in  winter  are  not 
heavy.  Snow  lies  long  on  tbe  gmnto  mountains,  bttt  only 
A  few  hours  on  the  lower  lands,  and  oo  the  sea*dun  It  is 
speedily  dissolTCd.  Tbe  height  ef  dw  moontafais  aid  As 
foaition  of  the  idand  reader  it  very  subject  to  rain. 

The  island  wss  or^naHy  a  royal  domain  mostly  dothed 
with  wood;  stocked  with  roes,  red-de«-,wild4>oars,  and  other 
nnimali  of  the  chase,  and  used  much  1^  the  kings  for  hunt- 
ing. Ifariu  oTAe  antient  woods  still  remain,  and  extensive 
ooppiees  of  fairdi,  ash,  and  oak,  spring  up  amidst  the  cliffi. 
The  earliest  creations  of  privwte  prap«rty  were  in  fkvour  of 
nenastiB  estaUiahments,  mm  whKh,  «pon  the  dissolution  of 
A*  rahgioos  faoaeos,  Ae  lands  came  to  the  dekea  of  Hamilton 
aw  ehiab  of  the  idand.  and  have  eoottnned  ever  sinoe  in 
tfaat  family,  by  which  the  graater  portion  of  the  island  hstiU 
possoased.  The  land  which  admits  ef  enttiVBtion  is  not 
fertile,  and  is  of  sm«U  extent  oompared  with  the  sarfooe  p( 
alM  ishad.  Oats,  bear  or  ta%  potatoes,  pees,  and  beans, 
■ragiown.  Tin  of  late  years  tiie  fiumers  were  i«  a  wretch - 
«dhr  depressed  oondition.  owing  tothe  natue  <rf  the  tenure 
oFwod,  and  die  eonasnnent  bad  methods  of  faming. 

The  naim  breed  of  nones  is  smdl,  paCieHt  of  hunger  and 
flHligne,aadrsm8ifcabtyBnre-AM}ted.  Horses  of  a  larger  sae 
am  importad  Aom  Argylesfaore.  wen  only  intn>duoed 

niMQtl770.  Of  wUd  animi^  the  island  produoes  hares  and 
■miihiN  :  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Zbur  to  the  Hebridm,  adds 
dM  otter  and  wild  cat  The  birds  are  blackoockSj  giwe. 


ptonnigans,  plovers,  fce.  The  Ted<deer  and  nOd  fott,  fm 

neeriy  abundant,  are  now  nearly  if  net  quite  SKtinot.  The 
eagle  and  other  birds  of  prey  have  been  nearW  extirpated* 
from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  ganae.  Serpanto,  in- 
duding  tbe  oommon  adder,  and  toads,  are  found  in  Amn. 

Kelp,  A\  of  late,  was  made  in  ooLwleiable  quantity. 
Most  of  the  woollen  cloth  used  in  the  island  is  mads  by  ^ 
women.  Tbe  herring  fishery  is  tbe  only  one  in  which  the 
natives  engage.  Shoals  o£  these  ftsh'  often  fiequent  the 
coast,  or  the  fishermen  repair  to  Loch  Fyne  [see  Akotui- 
shirk},  or  o^r  places.  Tlie  basking  shark  or  sail-fish 
is  occasionally  taken :  they  are  sometimes  near  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  yietd  a  good  quantity  of  oiL  The  roads  in 
isUnd  ewe  their  ar^^in  to  Ann,  duebesa  of  Hamilton, 
in  the  sevsntecatii  eentnry ,  and  Utile  seems  to  bsva  been 
done  from  her  time  till  about  twenty  years  sinoe,  when  roads 
were  made,  naitly  at  the  fexpense  m  government,  from  Lom- 
Udi  to  Brodick  Bay.  and  mm  the  last  to  Blsekwatm'  on 
tbe  south-west  coast. 

The  population  of  Azran,  which  contains  two  parishes, 
Kilmory  and  Kilbride,  was,  in  1831,  6427.  It  had  mther 
declined  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  Mostof  thepeople 
understand  Snglidi,  tiioug^  the  spoken  language  is  Gaeuc 
Arran,  tbe  island  ai  Bute,  and  the  Cumbmy  iaumds,  make 
up  the  shire  of  Bute.  It  is  in  the  presbytery  of  Cantin  and 
tbe  synod  of  Axgjrte,  Bmdick  is  the  principal  Tillage. 

Tus  island  was  early  subdned  by  the  Norwegians,  and  it 
afterwards  famed  mrt  ef  the  doiaains  <^  die  Laids  itf  tim 
Ides,  vassals  of  the  Seotch  kii^.  It  sufaseqmntly  famed  an 
earUoitt,  wfaieh  was  held  sncceM^vdy  by  the  fsimlies  of  Boyd 
adHamOtott,  and  itwaa  not  till  the  reign  of  James  V.  (m 
tbe  dxtonUi  eenturv)  that  it  was  really  radooad  to  obe- 
dienee  tothe  Scottish  crown.  It  afforded  a  tomporaryasylnm 
to  Robert  Bruoe  in  his  adveraity,  and  there  is  acavaonthe 
west  side  rfthe  idand  in  which  he  sought  refiige. 

ImsBense  cairns,  rou^  obelisks,  moaumantu  stones,  and 
other  aiftiqnities,  supposed  to  be  Umidiral,  an  foand  in 
different  parte.  There  are  two  or  three  Danish  fats,  and 
the  remains  of  a  mound  of  donbtfid  origin  at  Dnimmodain, 
or  Drumodune,  on  the  west  side.  On  Lamlash  island  are 
some  vestigas  of  a  raligieuB  house.  Besides  Atran  Casfle 
and  Loch  Ransa  Caalle,  there  an  the  mins  of  another  eld 
castle  <Ki]donaa)  on  the  aouth  coaat.  A  ganisan  of  eigbly 
■sen,  whidi  had  be«L  pheed  in  Airui  Caitle  by  Quer 
Cromwdi,  having  provekad  the  indignation  of  the  iahadsfs, 
was  massacred  by  them.  (Headriek's  Vuup  of  die  JiMf. 
rtilogy,S^<if Arran;  JamemnnOutMfUt(f  theMtHendog^ 
qftAeSMiandJttandt  and  tke  Island  of  Arran;  Pennant's 
Voyage  to  the  Hebridea;  TnauacUem  of  Ae  Geolegieat 
Society,  &c. ;  MaccuUoch's  Highlands  ana  Iiland*  of  Soot- 
land,) 

ARRAN,  181XS  OP.acktsteratthe  entrance  of  Oalwar 
Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  stHnetimes  called  tlw  South 
Ism  of  Arran,todist^nff^idlUlmnfl»m  the  iiludof  Amn- 
more  off  the  ooftst  of  Deoegd,  which  is  MmatiiBeB  called 
North  Airan. 

These  islands  are  three  in  nmnber,  lying  in  a  line  N.W. 
and  SA. ;  AirsnmoK,  the  largest  bebw  to  tbe  N.W..  that 
of  Inismain  next  to  it,  and  flien  that  of  Inidwre.  Anan- 
man  is  betwacn  six  and  seven  Bn^ish  miles  l(mg.  and  about 
two  miles  aonss  in  the  broadest  part.  Tbe  N.E.  coast  of 
these  islands  jnesento  a  sloping  shmgly  beach ;  tbe  opposite 
side  has  fine  tomantio  diiSb,  abonnduig  irith  puffinst  on 
whoea  e^s,  in  time  of  scarcity,  the  inhabitanto  sulwist. 
They  oontun  about  7004  acres,  are  very  fertile,  and  produce 
a  small  kind  of  oat  withoot  any  hosk.  The  stoutest  calves 
in  tbe  county  of  Odway  <tn  which  these  islands  are  in- 
etnded)  are  rvsred  hare. 

Each  island  is  an  eocleanatioal  P>in^  sod  forms  pott  of 
the  extensivB  union  of  BallinekBl  in  the  aichdiocese  oT 
Tuam.  The  pepnlation,  in  the  year  1621,  was  M79.  Many, 
or  indeed  most,  of  tim  infartitaBto  are  engaged  in  flatm^ 
and  nse  a  oorragh,  cr  boat  made  of  a  frame-woifc  of  willow 
eofvend  with  tsnad  linon,  and  provided  with  a  mdder.  In 
these  rude  vessels  three  or  four  hardy  sailors  embark,  ud 
tnut  tbsmselvos  out  far  from  shore.  A  pier,  neariy  iA5 
tmt  long,  and  a  landing  quay,  St6  feet  in  eaten^  have 
ben  erected  iroder  the  direction  «f  the  lato  boanl  of  com 
misaioners  fa  tbe  Iridi  flshetias,  et  KiUeeny,  in  Arranmes^ 
Quo  lai^cst  vill^e  in  Uni  groap  of  islands,  which  has  a 
pepnlanon  ef  974  persons.  This  has  caused  an  extension 
of  the  number  and  an  impi  evement  in  the  class  of  the  Mh- 
iag¥ussels.   A  namher  of  vessels  rende^^^^^ 
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the  familig  msmkl  The  number  of  pupils  at  school  in  the 
year  in  these  idands  wu  214,  vu.  161  boys  and  53 
girls. 

Airanmore  was  also  called  Arran  a  Noim  or  Arrcoi 
NaamA,  Le. '  Arran  of  the  Saints,'  a  number  of  churches 
having  been  enicted  in  it,  in  which  the  bodies  of  many  Irish 
saints  repose.  It  is  said  that  there  wen  'antiently  on  this 
island  ten  diunhes,  and  five  on  the  two  smaller  ones.  On 
u.  high  cliff  in  Arranmore,  over  Uie  sea,  is  Dun- Angus,  a 
large  oircle  of  huge  stones,  formed  without  cement,  and 
capidile  oS  holding  two  hundred  cows.  A  Franciscan  friary 
was  fbunded  on  one  of  these  islands  in  1485. 

The  inhabitants  long  retained,  and  perttaps  still  retain, 
the  pOTsuasion,  ^at,  on  a  elear  day,  tbey  can  see  from  this 
coast  By  BramdU  or  the  Xncbanted  Islandt  the  pacadise  of 
the  pagan  Irish. 

In  1334,  these  islands,  with  tbe  neighbouring  island  of 
Boffin,  were  plundered  by  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  Lord  Justice  of 
Ireland.  They  give  tbe  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Gore. 
{Swnx^'tTopographia  Hibemica;  Letiertfrom  the  Irish 
Highlandt,  &c.) 

ARRAS,  a  strong  and  important  town  in  France ;  the 
capital  Inmerly  of  ue  ptovince  of  Artois,  and  now  of  tbe 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It  is  on  tiie  south  bank  of 
the  river  Scarpe,  108  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Parts  through 
Senlis  and  Peronne,  n  113  miles  tbrou^  Beauvais  wd 
Amiens.   50°  1 T'  N.  let,  2°  45'  E.  long. 

Arras  may  be  r^rded  as  oonsisting  of  three  narts.  The 
cm,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  old  town ;  tne  VilU,  or 
the  new  town;  and  the  Citadel,  which  was  erected  by 
Vauban,  and  is  one  of  the  strong^  in  this  part  of  Franca. 
Modem  authorities  separate  the  town  into  upper  and  lower, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  these  divisions  c(HTaspond  re- 
spectively to  the  Cit£  and  Villa  of  older  writers,  though  it 
is  probable  they  do.  The  Cit^  and  ViUe  were  formerly 
separated  by  a  ditcb  and  wall ;  there  was  also  between  them 
a  narrow  vidley.  through  which  the  little  stream,  the  Crin- 
cbon,  flowed.  lliehaiMsome  stone  houses  and  large  jvAiow 
(squares)  of  Arras  entitle  it  to  rank  among  the  Attest 
cities  in  Ftaaoe,  as  &r  at  least  as  regards  the  lower  town, 
whieh  is  comparativdy  of  modem  erection.  The  oatfaedral, 
a  Gothic  edifice  in  a  bold  style  of  architecture ;  the  town- 
hall,  another  Gothic  building :  and  extensive  barracks,  con- 
tribute to  adom  the  city.  The  Petitg  Place,  of  which  the 
town-hall  forms  one  side,  is  surrounded  with  a  colonnade,  as 
well  as  the  Grande  Place.  In  some  of  the  highest  spots 
in  the  city,  chalk-pits  have  been  excavated,  some  of  the 
hollows  of  which  serve  as  wine-cellars.  Part  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  can  he  lud  under  water  in  ease  of 
need. 

Arras  appears  in  the  Roman  writers  under  the  name  of 
Nemetaeum,  but  it  afterwards  took  that  of  Atrebates,  tiom 
tbe  people  who  possessed  the  town  widi  the  summnding 
tmitory.  Fnnn  this  name  Atrebates,  both  the  town  (Arras) 
■ndtheoountry(ArtoiB)receivetfaeirdesigDatiuL  Itappears 
flnan  the  writings  of  St  Jerome,  who  lived  during  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a  manufooturing  town,  and  had  been  pil- 
laged by  the  barbarians. 

When  the  Franks  first  established  themselves  in  the  NJB. 
part  of  France,  Arras  formed  part  of  their  dominions ;  and, 
by  the  earlier  kings  of  France,  the  lordship  of  the  town  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  bishops  of  Arras,  who  retained  it 
till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charies  V..  notwithstanding 
the  power  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  who  were  counts  of 
Artois.  Charles  V.,  having  compelled  the  kings  of  France 
to  give  up  Uie  right  of  sovereigiity  over  that  part  <^  the 
Bu^undian  dominions  whieh  had  come  to  him  of  inbnit- 
ance,  made  them  yield  at  the  same  time  the  city  of  Anns, 
which  he  then  snhjeeted  to  Om  temporal  power.  It  came 
again  undw  the  wmiiniMi  of  France  1^  tiie  trea^  itf  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1659 ;  and  the  bishops  seem  to  have  been  re- 
established in  thmr  seignorial  rights.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Citfc  were  still  nominated  by  them  in  tbe  early  part  of 
tbe  eighteenUi  century. 

Arras  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  whose  diocese  comprehends 
the  department  of  Pa»de-Ca)ais.  The  population,  in  1 S26, 
was  about  22,000.  The  Scarpe  is  navigable  from  this  town ; 
the  trade  consists  both  in  the  agricnltoral  produce  of  tbe 
neighbourhood  and  in  the  manuftctures  of  Anas  itself, 
which  are  cottons  and  woollens,  lace,  soap,  and  beet- root 
BUfnir.   There  are  also  many  oil-mills. 

Among  the  Utemy  and  sowntifio  iutitntiuu  an  tha  Higii 


'  School,  the  Royal  School  of  Fortification  and.  Hihtiiy 
Engineering  {Ecole  Royale  du  Ginie},  the  Dravuig  Schoci 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  School,  ^e  Secoudaty  School  of 
Medicine,  the  Societies  of  Agriculture,  Ck>mnu!rGe,  Sduw, 
and  Arts,  a  public  Ubrary  of  34,0U0  nduBws,  a  collcctiMi 
of  paintings  mad  antiquities,  and  a  botanical  nrden. 

Arras  was  the  iHrth-plaoe  of  Fnncw  BatMonin,  a  writK 
of  repute  on  polities,  law,  hittoty,  and  dtvimty,  who  dkd 
in  1573;  and  of  1^  two  Rohe^uerres  and  Joseph  Lslmiitf 
revolutionary  notoriety.  (Balbi ;  Malte-Biun ;  Maitjajfa 
Diet.  Univerad  de  la  France.) 

Two  treaties  were  concluded  at  Aires  in  tbe  fifteenth 
century :  one  in  1435,  between  France  and  Burguodj,  by 
which  several  towns  were  annexed  to  the  latter;  sndou 
in  1482,  between  Maximilian  of  Austria  and  Louis  XLof 
France,  whereby  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mf^imilisn.  n 
to  have  been  given  to  the  dauphin*  with  Artois  and  W 
gundy,  OS  a  dowry. 

The  arrondissement  of  Arras  contsuu  218  caaummM, 
and  143,615  inhabitants. 

ARREOY.  a  remarkable  institution,  which  fcnserlj 
subusted  in  Otaheite,  and  the  other  idands  ol  tbe  Sotittj 
group.  Tbe  first  notice  of  the  existence  of  tins  iutitiitioD 
was  brought  to  Euiqte  by  Cook,  on  his  return  ftanhblnt 
voyage  in  1771.  The  account  given  in  tbe  namtivetf  ^ 
voyage  published  the  fiallowiiw  year  was  howevtt  ^aNn% 
supposed  to  have  received  a  cmniring  from  Che  flond  pen  a 
Hawkesworth,  by  whom  the  book  was  written.  In  the  nu- 
rative  of  his  seeimd  voyage,  which  he  wrote  himself,  Cook 
appears  inclined  to  soften  down  certain  of  thefeatoreK^tht 
former  representation.  Subsequent  statements  wm 
by  Dr.  Forster  and  others,  for  the  most  part  difleriDg  hm 
each  other  in  important  poriienlars.  The  ftaUest  aeeooot, 
we  believe,  that  has  appeared,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe 
latest,  is  that  given  in  Ellis's  Polyrteeian  JReHorehet,  vi.  i 
pp.  311-344. 

HawkeswiHrth's  acotnmt  would  lead  us  to  suppose  tbst  Ibe 
distingnishing  charoeteristie  ot  the  Aneoy  soaietiei  m 
a  communis  of  women  among  Uie  raemwrs.  Upcn  fliii 
pmnt  it  appears  oleaily  that  he  was  mistUra.  FoeAr 
thinks  that  a  rigid  eelibaey  via  the  niginal  law  of  fii 
institution ;  and  this  notion  receives  oonsiderabls  oobd- 
tenance  from  the  mythological  tradition  of  its  origin  vlud 
is  given  by  Mr.  EUis.  To  the  last,  according  to  ^lis, 
member  continued  to  have  his  own  wife,  who  was  vslebtd 
with  extreme  jealousy.  It  is  certain,  howenr,  that  that 
societiea  sanctioned  and  micouraged  Uw  peateit  Beoitiow- 
ness  of  manners. 

It  is  now  understood  that  tbe  fundamental  law  of  tte 
Arreoy  institutum  was  that  no  children  bom  to  any  of  Ae 
members  should  be  suffered  to  live.  Even  upim  this  hnd, 
however,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  in  the  vuigtf 
accounts,  and  flie  information  we  have  is  upon  thertob 
very  unsotisfiwtory.  Forster  states  that  it  wh  a  me 
thing  for  a  diild  ever  to  be  bom  to  a  member  flf  tk 
Arreoy,  and  that  oonsequeotly  infimticide  was  vwy  addoa 
resorted  to.  They  chose  their  wives,  he  intimates,  frn 
among  a  class  of  females  whose  habits  rendered  it  unlikdT 
that  Uiey  should  have  femilies,  TiuB  however  doe*  not 
appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  sutementi  of  otbcr 
authorities  as  to  the  jealousy  with  which  they  were  Utah 
tomed  to  prewrve  the  honour  of  their  wives.  It  i(q)eut 
also  that  infanticide  used  to  be  commonly  practised  in  the* 
islands  by  all  classes  of  tiie  people,  and  quite  as  nmdi  bj 
those  who  were  not,  as  by  those  wbo  were,  members  a 
the  Arreoy.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  it  as  his  opinioD,  founded 
upon  all  the  facts  which  he  had  been  able  to  lcani,tbst 
two-thirds  of  all  the  diildren  bom  used  to  be  thus  sacrifietd; 
and,  oconding  to  his  account,  the  murder  was  almost  sle^i 
oommittod  by  tbe  pamUs  themselves,  neither  of  whoB,ii  « 
general  rule,  evinced  the  least  repugnance  to  the  honid 
act,  or  the  least  shame  in  acknowledging  it  Fonttf> 
again,  was  tcdd  by  Omd  that  tbe  mother  seneisllr 
dsavoured  to  save  her  oflhining,  and  that  Uie  deed  ni 
always  perpetrated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  geovsi 
feeling  to  be,  that  it  was  one  which  ought  to  be  hiddei 
from  tbe  light  of  day.  Without  attemptiiig  to  lecoDab 
these  contrwlictions,  we  may  here  merdiy  reaurk  tbi^  i> 
seems  at  any,  rate  difficult  to  understand  how  a  {fftrfee, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  prevailed  univenally.  stw^ 
have  been  at  the  same  time,  as  we  are  txAd  it  was,  tbe  dMi 
bond  of  the  particular  associatitm  we  ore  now 
doling.  ^  I 
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The  pewnu  who  ftrmed  this  McdAtj  an  d«M»ibed  u 
hamng  been  held  in  die  greatest  honour  hj  their  eounti^- 
nen,  tad  as  having  been  aocnatomed  to  spend  their  time  in 
the  enjoyment  of  ful  the  abundance  and  luxury  which  the 
general  admiration  could  ihower  upon  them.  Thev  tra- 
velled about  in  companies  consisting  of  many  hunareds ; 
and  wherever  tbey  made  their  appearance,  gaiety  and  dissi- 
pation became  the  order  of  the  day.  From  some  of  the  ac- 
counts it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  they  vere  really  an 
order  of  public  players.  They  appear  to  have  collected  large 
audiences  around  them,  whom  they  amused  with  dances 
and  other  exhibitions.  Another  coqjeeture,  ibr  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  more,  is,  that  the  members  of  the  Arreoy 
were  the  body  of  the  national  soldiny,  and  that  the  pcivileges 
they  enjoyed*  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were 
hdOi  were  the  inducements  offered  by  the  state  to  engage 
them  to  deftnd  thar  ooontry.  In  general  these  asBooiatod 
ihertines  eertainly  tmmx  to  have  been  among  the  most 
eminent  iranitm  of  the  nation. 

Some  aooonnts  make  these  societies  to  have  consisted  ez- 
elonndy  of  members  of  the  chief  families  in  the  counby ; 
but,  aceording  to  Mr.  Ellis,  tbey  comprehended  persons  of 
all  classes.  If  so,  there  must  have  existed  some  barrier 
i^ainst  indiscriminate  intrusion,  the  nature  of  which  has 
not  been  stated.  For  if  we  are  to  believe  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  advantages  ei^oyed  by  the  members  of  the 
Arreoy,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining admission  into  the  association  could  have  induced 
any  person  to  decline  entering  it.  Besides  the  ease,  e^joy- 
meat,  and  honour,  which  were  the  lot  of  its  members  in  the 
present  life,  their  retigion*  wa  are  informed,  [nomised  them 
the  etwtinuauce  of  the  same  superiority  ant  thnr  fellov- 
eomtrymen  in  the  next  There  is  no  reaiMi  to  auppose 
that  tin  neoesuty  imposed  upon  the  members  of  destroying 
their  children  would  alone  have  op^vted  with  any  material 
e^t  to  deter  persons  from  seeking  the  high  and  tempting 
privileges  which  the  association  conferred ;  for.  as  we  have 
seen,  infonticide  was  a  custom  of  universal  prevalence  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  islands.  It  is  probable  either  that  the 
number  of  the  members  and  the  description  of  the  individuals 
eligible  were  regulated  by  some  law  of  the  state,  or  at  least 
that  there  was  some  form  of  election  which  gave  the  power 
of  admission  and  rejection  to  the  society  itself.  A  circum- 
stance which  favours  this  last  supposition  is,  that  there  are 
Known  to  have  been  diSbrent  chwses  of  the  initiated,  rising 
above  each  other  hi  rank,  from  one  to  another  of  which  an 
individual  could  onl^  raise  himself  by  his  meritonous  con- 
duct, and  after  havmg  belonged  far  a  ontain  time  to  the 
inferior  class.  Hb.  Ellis  enumerates  seven  of  these  classes. 
It  is  not  likely  that,  while  each  subsequent  step  was  thus 
made  the  reward  of  service  and  exertion,  the  attainment  of 
the  first  degree  should  have,  been  a  matter  of  course  and 
open  to  all.  It  is  stated  that  the  more  fatiguing  work  of  the 
public  exhibitions  was  usually  left  to  the  novices,  or  at  least 
to  the  younger  members. 

Women  as  well  as  men  were  members  of  the  Arreoy. 
When  it  happened,  as  it  sometimes  did,  that  a  child  bom  to 
any  of  the  members  was  spared  by  the  pity  of  its  parents, 
both  were  expelled  from  the  society,  and  the  mother  received 
the  reproachful  name  of  whannoumow,  signifying  *  bearer 
of  children.'  The  children  are  said  to  have  been  com- 
monly destroyed  by  suffiwation ;  but  various  other  methods 
were  in  use. ' 

One  of  the  happy  consequences  of  tne  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  the  island  of  Otohdte  has  been  the  entire 
•bcdttim  <H  those  profligate  assoraations,  as  well  as  of  the 
]ffMtiee  of  infSsnticiae  generally.  What  effect  this  change 
any  have  upon  the  progress  of  population  remains  in  great 
put  still  to  oe  ascertained.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  that  when  the 
misrionaries  arrived  at  the  islands,  the  natural  proportion  of 
the  sexes  had  been  so  deranged,  that  there  were  fbur  or  five 
men  to  one  woman.  Mr.  Malthus  has  given  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Arreoy  was  in  all  probabihty  OTiginally  insti- 
tnted  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  in«mvenient  increase 
of  population ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that,  ttom  the  un- 
sparing rigour  with  which  the  fundamental  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation appears  to  have  been  observed,  it  probably  had  that 
ef^ct  But  this  opinion  is  in  opposition  to  the  general  Act 
which,  as  he  noticee,  had  been  befirn  remarked  Mr. 
Hume,  that  the  existence  in  way  country  of  a  law  permitting 
infiintidde  had  uanaUy,  ftom  its  tendem^  to  promote  mar- 
ri^Rii  by  diminishing  the  finur  of  their  ooDsequenoes*  been 
attended  with  Uie  oppoeile  result 

No.  116. 


ARREST  is  the  amehen^ng  or  nstrainii^  a  man's 
person  by  authority  of  law. 

In  criminal  matters  tiie  olyeet  of  an  arrest  is  to  secure  the 
person  of  one  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  have,  committed  an 
offence,  in  order  that  he  may  be  brought  befme  a  magis- 
trate ;  and  then,  if  there  appears  sufficient  ground  of  sumi- 
cion  affainst  the  party  to  justify  his  being  put  upon  nis 
trial,  the  magistrate  takes  measures  for  securing  his  pre- 
sence before  the  proper  court,  either  by  committing  him  to 
prison,  or  by  taking  bail  for  his  appearance. 

An  arrest  may  be  made  either  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  or, 
where  tha  law  authorises  it,  without  warrant  A  warrant 
may  be  granted  in  extraordinary  cases  by  the  privy  council, 
the  secretaries  of  state,  and  some  oUier  public  officers ;  but 
the  <nily  warrants  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  administra 
tim  of  the  law  are  such  as  are  iuoed  by  justifies  at  the 
peace. 

When  a  charge  ts  made  before  a  magbtrateh  it  ii  his 
dut^  to  examine  the  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  to  take  down 

their  statement  in  writing ;  ana  then,  if  he  see  any  pro- 
bable ground  of  suspicion  against  the  party  charged,  he 
issues  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension.  The  person  to  whom 
the  warrant  is  directed,— generally  some  constable  or  ot^w 
peace-officer, — is  botmd  to  execute  it  as  fkr  as  the  magis- 
trate's jurisdiction  and  his  own  extends,  but  if  the  party 
to  be  arrested  escapes  into  another  county,  the  warrant 
cannot  be  executed  without  being  backed,  that  is,  signed 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  that  county.  [See  Wakbant.] 
But  in  many  cases  an  arrest  may  be  made  without  a  war 
rant;  particularly  by  officers  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  A  constable,  for  iastanoe.  may  arrest 
in  case  of  fiuony,  if  ikere  is  reasonable  ground  ttf  suspietoa ; 
and  Sx  any  mach  of  the  peace  actually  oommittea  in  hu 
view. 

An  officer  may,  upon  a  criminal  charge,  break  open  doors, 
if,  ttpm  demand  of  admittance,  it  cannot  he  otherwise  ob- 
tained ;  he  may  likewise,  in  apprehending  a  person  charged 
with  felony,  use  any  degree  of  force  that  majr  be  necessary ; 
and  if  the  person  charged  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight 
or  resistance,  and  is  killed  by  the  officer  (tiiere  being  no 
other  means  of  preventing  an  escape),  the  homicide  is  jus- 
tifiable ;  but  if  he  kill  the  officer  with  the  intent  to  oppose 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  it  is  murder. 

Private  persons  also  are  not  only  authorised,  but  re- 

auired,  to  apprehend  any  person  who  commits  a  felony  in 
leir  presence;  and  in  pursuing  such  felon,  they  will  be 
justified  in  breaking  open  doors  and  in  using  force,  as  much 
as  an  officer.  A  private  person  may  likewise  arrest  upon 
reasonable  suspicion  of  felony;  but  inasmndi  as  this  is 
not  a  dn^  u^omed  by  the  law,  he  is  not  armed  wit^i  the 
same  privileges  as  where  he  saw  the  oflSsnee  committed : 
he  cannot  justify  breaking  open  doors,  or  using  the  same 
degree  of  force ;  if  he  kill  the  supposed  offender,  he  wfll  be 
guilty  of  manslaughter ;  and  if  he  be  killed,  the  oflbnce 
will  be  the  same,  and  not  murder:  besides  this,  he  acts 
at  his  own  perQ,  and  is  liable  to  an  action  unless  be  can 
show  that  a  felony  had  been  actually  committed,  and  that 
there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  person  whom 
he  arrested. 

There  are  also  several  cases  where  private  persons  have 
the  power  of  arresting  given  them  by  act  of  parliament 
Any  person  whatsoever  is  authorised  to  apprehend  for  any 
offence  against  the  Vagrant  Act  4  and  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  88. 
And  where  persoiu  are  found  committing  any  offence 
against  the  Jjueeny  Act,  or  the  Malicious  Injuries  Act, 
7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  29  and  30,  they  may  be  apprehended, 
without  warrant,  by  any  peace-officer,  or  by  the  owner  of 
the  property,  or  I7  nis  servant,  or  any  person  autiiorised  bv 
him. 

When  an  officer  has  arrested  any  one,  he  OQght  to  take 
him  before  a  magistrate  to  be  examined  as  soon  as  possible. 
Where  a  private  person  has  made  the  ajrest,  be  will  in 
general  be  justified  either  in  taking  the  party  arrested  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  delivering  him  over  to  a  constable 
of  the  place,  and  this  alternative  is  expressly  given  him  by 
the  Vagrant  Act ;  but  the  Larceny  Act  and  the  Malicious 
Injuries  Act  require  that  the  person  arrested  should  be 
forthwith  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  But  if  a 
person  be  appr^nded  in  an  attempt  to  commit  a  felony  at 
night,  he  may  lawfblly  be  detained,  even  by  a  private  pei 
son,  till  he  can  be  carried  befbre  a  magistrate. 

There  is  likewise  anodier  mode  of  arrest  for  fblpny,  and 
that  is  upon  Aw  omf  cry  iBfg^^^^|?W^(^Fe  once 
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ta  ordfaiair  fmatiodj  it  bM  now  Uttm  Into  disuie.  {See 
Auk  and  Cht.]  Hale's  Pleat  nfthe  Crotm,  vo\,  i.  p.  575, 
voL  U.  p.  71t-ise ;  Stephen*!  8mtmary<^tke  Orin^nat  Law, 
p.S3«  144. 

Arrest  in  civil  «aMi  is  of  two  kinds :  1 .  thst  which  takes 
plmee  befbre  trial,  and  is  called  aneit  m  mesne  proeese ; 
S.  that  vhich  takM  place  after  trial  and  judgment,  and  is 
ttUed  arrest  tm  Anal  proetM,  «  anest  in  aMontion.  [See 
Prockss.] 

The  primary  oliject  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  is  to  se- 
exire  the  defendant's  appearance  in  court,  so  as  to  enable 
the  plaintiff  to  proceed  with  his  action  against  him.  This 
eoo^laory  mode  of  proceedioff.  being  peiutl  in  its  nature, 
fu  eriginally  allowed  wr  law  in  a«di  ivguries  m\j  as 
«e  aeoompanied  1^  faroe:  ito  nae,  tiowever,  was  gradually 
extsndedt  partly  by  Aeta  at  FarliaineDt,  partly  by  the  lleti- 
lious  proceedings  of  the  courts,  to  almost  every  species  of 
eonDlaint ;  and  by  later  regulatiOBS  it  haa  nearly  been  con- 
Anaa  to  eases  of  debt 

When  it  is  intended  to  proceed  by  arrest,  the  plaintiff, 
after  making  an  affidavit  that  iba  eanee  of  action  amounts 
10  SO'.,  wluch  by  stat.  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  71.  is  now  the 
lowest  sum  for  which  a  party  can  be  held  to  bail,  commences 
his  action  by  suing  out  a  writ,  called  a  capiat,  diret^  to 
tfaa  sheriff,  who,  on  its  being  delivered  to  him,  grants  a 
vwrant  to  his  inferior  ofieers  or  bailiflb  to  execute  it  on 
the  defendant.  Upon  making  tibe  arrest,  the  officer  is 
required  forthwith  to  deliver  to  the  defendant  a  copy  of  the 
wnt,  and  it  not  allowed  to  take  him  to  gaol  within  twenty- 
ter  hoars,  unless,  upon  request  made,  ne  refuses  to  go  to 
any  plaoa  of  stCs  eastody.  He  ia  in  gmeral  taken  to  the 
hnasa  of  tiie  offieer  (vugarly  called  a  'spunging-house*), 
where  (if  not  soono-  lawfallV  diaeharmd)  he  may  be  eon- 
fined  until  the  expiration  of  the  eight  days  limited  for  the 
putting  in  of  specud  bail. 

When  arrested,  the  deftodant  ia  in  custody  of  Uie  sheriff ; 
hut  by  Stat.  43  Geo.  III.  e.  46,  s.  2,  he  may  obtain  his  die^ 
charge  by  depositing  with  the  sheriff  or  his  officer  the  sum 
■worn  to,  together  with  lOL  to  answer  for  the  costs,  or  by 

S'ving  bail  for  his  appearance  to  defend  the  action:  this 
ing  what  most  commonly  uceors,  the  process  upon  which 
an  arrest  ii  founded  is  called  bailable  prooea.  For  fiirther 
information  on  this  subject,  see  Bail. 

Arrast  oi  flnal  process,  or  aimst  in  oteontion,  h  one  of 
tfw  ansa*  by  vnidi  a  party  who  hu  anoBeedad  in  an 
wtion  ma^  compal  perivmaaee  of  die  judgment. 

Arrest  u  exeoUion  nny  in  nnanl  be  naorted  to  in  any 
etM  when,  hefcre  trial,  bailabla  process  might  iasne ;  when 
ezeeution  has  bean  tdcen  cot  against  the  property,  and 
there  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  judgment,  exeoutiDn 
against  the  person,  may  aftnwards  be  resorted  to ;  but  if  the 
person  has  onee  been  taken  in  execution,  no  prooess  can 
HI  his  lifetime  iinia  aftemidi  against  the  pn^r^.  [See 

SKXCtlTION.] 

An  arrest  is  made  1^  seiangor  toudiing  the  defendant's 
person.  The  officer  is  not  justified  in  breaking  open  the 
defendant's  house  in  order  to  ureit  him ;  but,  when  once 
the  arrest  is  made*  he  may  break  into  any  house  in  pursuit 
of  him. 

In  Fnaee.  in^isoanieiit  seeju  to  have  existed  ftom  the 
earliest  ages  as  a  means  of  ezecntion  toeompel  the  payment 
of  a  deH  though  its  ^iplication  was  originAlly  restricted 
to  oases  where  the  property  of  the  debtor  had  been  pre- 
viously seized  and  found  insufficient  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XI V.  a  principle  was  introduced,  which  at  ^e  present 
day  constitutes  one  of  the  characteristics  of  French  jums- 
prudeuce ;  debts  of  aoommetcial  naUire  being  distinguisAxl 
from  debts  purely  civil  and  arrest  being  allowed  as  of  course 
in  the  former,  but  i"  the  latter,  only  in  a  few  specified  cases. 

An  arrest  by  the  law  of  France,  cannot  take  place 
wkhout  hein^  authocixed  by  the  sentence  of  a  court  The 
eases  in  whida  this  antbon^  is  exncised  in  matters  not  of 
a  eriminal  natura  DUf  be  claased  ondw  four  heads : 

I.  Li  all  oases  of  commercial  debt  to  the  amount  of  200 
francs  (8A  sterling),  arrest  forms  part  of  the  smtenoe  as  a 
matter  of  course.  'The  object  of  imprisonment  is  to  compel 
the  debtor  to  give  up  any  property  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  concealed :  after  a  certain  length  of  c<mfiae- 
ment  it  may  he  presumed  that  if  he  has  given  nothing  up, 
it  was  because  he  bad  nothing  to  give ;  and  thus  the  reason 
for  detaining  him  ceases  to  operate.  The  debtor  is.  there- 
foie,  in  all  eases  discharged  from  prison,  after  a  certain 
length  of  timeb  varying  •oeording  to  the  amotmt  of  the  debt. 


In  eomneidal  eaies,  tbe  kng&  of  tmprimunit  tiki 
ftrom  one  year  to  Ave. 

II.  In  aetionsof  a  purely  ei^  natvn.  amittito^seeoBh 
in  those  cases  which  ate  spedfled  1^  the  Im.  Tht  dm 
code  (Art4.  2059,  2060)  contains  an  enumeiatioQ  of  the 
eases  in  which  it  is  pronounced  SH  a  matter  of  conne.  They 
are  chiefly  sndi  as  imidy  either  gross  fraad,  or  a  bieach  of 
official  Auty.  Hie  length  of  imprisonment  wies  from  one 
year  to  ten. 

There  are  other  cases  in  wludi  the  court  have  a  disrre- 
tionary  power  toprononnce  sentence  of  tmprisonTnentif  tbey 
think  Ik  ;  tbe  length  of  oonflnement  vuiea  in  this  inttaoee 
from  one  year  to  five.  InaH  civil  cases,  800  f^anca,K  ISI 
■tolling,  is  the  lowest  sua  for  whieh  a  petion  can  be  aneifcd. 

III.  All  puUie  semaCs  tre  liable  to  anest  in  respect  of 
any  sumof  mon^  to  tiie  amount  of  3eofl»ncs,12ilfltKUiig, 
due,  by  virtne  of  tiwk  offiee  to  the  state,  or  uiy  pnbUe  citt- 
blishment  The  duration  of  imprisonment  varies  from  m 
year  to  ten. 

IV.  With  respect  to  forsjgners  not  domidled  in  fma 
the  law  is  peculiarly  severe.  As  their  property  is  pmmiud 
to  be  in  their  own  country,  the  eonfinement  of  their  penoib 
is  considered  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  they  can 
be  compelled  to  satisfy  their  creditors ;  they  ate,  tbetefae, 
liable  to  arrest  for  all  debts,  whether  civil  or  commotial, 
provided  the  sum  amounte  to  150  f^ncs,  or  6/.  steiHog. 
And  for  this  sura  a  fncigner  may  be  arrested,  not  only  tlkt 
final  judgment,  but  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  actioa  hu 
arisen.  In  tile  latter  case,  however,  he  may  obtain  his  dit 
charge  by  finding  sureties,  or  by  proving  that  ha  is  m- 
sessed  of  snAeient  ptopetty  in  France  to  pay  die  debt!  na 
aneated  on  flnd  ju^fment,  tht  duntionef  his  imprisBMDWt 
varies  from  two  years  to  ten. 

A  debtor  who  has  entered  his  70di  year  cannot  b«  sr 
rested  on  Anal  proeees,  except  m  the  ease  ttdUimet,  the 
eteltionatu*  ot  tne  Roman  law,  a  fmod  committed  i 
party  in  falsely  representing  property  as  being  bis  on 
or  as  being  free  ftom  incumbrance.  And  with  tbe  mbc 
exception,  a  debtor  who  is  in  fnison  is,  on  enteri^ 
bis  70th  year,  entitled  to  be  di&chaived.  Tbe  debtor  Kke- 
wise  obtains  his  discharge  in  tbe  following  cases:— I.  U 
the  creditor  give  his  consent  thereto ;  or  2.  If  he  n^M 
to  advance  me  sum  which  the  law  requires  him  ta  m 
for  the  support  of  the  debtor.  This  sum  is  now  fixed  st 
25  francs,  1 2.  atnling  per  month,  exc^t  in  Paris,  whan  it  ■ 
30  francs ;  3.  By  payment  of  the  debt,  eosto  and  expeeacs; 
or,  in  cases  nototmmeroial.  Inpayment  of  one-lhiid  dtemC 
and  finding  sureties  for  die  remainder;  or  4.  By  beif^ 
allowed  the  benefit  of  cession,  answering  to  a  dodufp 
under  the  Insolvent  Act  in  English  Law.    [See  Citiio 

BOMOEUM.] 

See  Code  Civile,  Arte.  2059-2070;  Code  de  FntUm 
Civile,  Artt.  780-805  ;  law  of  17th  of  April.  1832;  Fttbl. 
CommerUaire  tur  la  Coatrainte  par  Corpe. 

ARRHIDiGUS,  a  ba«tord  son  of  Philip  IIL  of  Uaos- 
donia.  who,  on  the  death  of  his  half  brother  Alexander  (a.c. 
323)  was  named  his  successor  by  acclamation  of  the  Uai*- 
donisn  troops  (Diod.  xviii.  2)  and  consent  of  Afexmdrfi 
generals.  Hiatitlewasstrengthened  bynarryingSotrdiH; 
grand-dangfater  of  Perdiocas.  Philip's  ddar  hrot&r.  Baag 
of  weak  inielleet  he  was  a  mere  tool  in  die  hands  lot  ■ 
Peidicas.  Uwn  Antipater,  and  finally  of  Pdyspudm  ^ 
in  conjunction  with  Olympias,  set  up  as  a  rival  to  taa 
Alexander,  scm  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  RoxaMi,ybo 
was  bom  sfler  Alexander's  death.  Eurydioe  called  in  tbe 
assistance  of  Cassander ;  but  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  (Kyn- 
pias,  was,  with  her  husband  Arrhxijous,  put  to  dead^  a.  c. 
317.    [See  AifTiooNiis,  p.  102.  Aktipatex,  Permccas.'] 

ARIUA^NUS,  FLA'VIUS.anativeof  Nieomediainft- 
thynia,  and  one  of  the  most  prtdiflc  Greek  wntets  of  theMMsd 
century.  The dateef hisbirttiisunknown,tbough itwsspn- 
bably  ouring  tba  reign  of  Domitiao,  or  of  NerTa,but  ire<u 
oidy  infer  it  mnerally  from  t^e  following  feet  In  the  tna* 
tieth  year  Mr  the  reign  ttf'Hadnan  9.c.  136,  the  mimm 
of  Trajan,  Arrian  was  governor  of  Cif^adoeia.  and  ia  fia 
capacity  he  addvesaad  a  lettertothe  emperar,  contaiaing  a 
account  of  his  voyage  ftom  Trapezvs  Ctrt^Muad}  on 
Black  Sea.  along  its  eastern  coast  as  br  aa  Dioscuriu  ttSt- 
bastopolis.  Theehief  object  of  the  voyue  was  to  iusperttbt 
garrisons  on  this  coast.  The  Letter  (»  Arrian  to  Hadiisa  a 
written  in  Greek,  and  contains,  besides  an  account  of  A< 
governor's  own  voyege,  a  complete  Per^ua.  or  deseriptioa  ■ 
the  chief  places  aU  rouul  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
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(flMHuduB's  Afinor  QMgraphertt  mlL  i.)  We  cannot  weU 
m^poH  Anian  to  have  been  fiortf  yean  of  age  at 
thu  time.  Dodwell  h  inclined.  Cor 'various  msoos,  to  ntp- 
pose  diat  be  mig^c  bave  been  more  than  fifty  when  he  was 

rimor  of  Cappadoda.  (See  his  DuMr/of ton.)  This  is 
only  date  in  his  life  that  can  be  fixed  with  any  pro- 
babili^,  and  such  as  it  is.  must  be  used  for  his  previous 
and  subsequent  life.  In  his  youth  Arrian  was  a  pupil  of 
£pictettts,  who  then  resided  at  Nicopt^a  in  Epinu,  having 
bean  banished  fnun  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  toge* 
thai  with  the  vihole  body  of  philosophers.  Epictetus  died 
probably  in  the  earlier  part  of  Hadrian's  rei^,  and  Arrian 
commenoed  his  career  as  a  writer  by  publishing  the  En- 
cheuidiont  or  *  Manual,'  which  is  still  extant,  and  contains 
the  moral  doctrines  ni  lus  master.  [See  EpicTETua.]  He 
wrote  also  eight  bodLs.  of  which  four  Me  extant,  entitled 

*  l^B  Philosophical-  Diaqnisitian*  of  Emctetus,*  which,  as 
be  tella  m  in  hia  iweftee,  addreseed  to  X.  CMtius,  cwtain 
the  very  words  of  his  mastw.  In  additim  to  tiwse  he 
wrote  a  work  entitled  *  Dialogues  of  Epictetus.  and  another. 

*  On  the  Life  and  Death  of  Ejuctetus,'  both  now  lost. 
HadriaD,  who  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epietetus,  and  probably  saw  him 
during  his  stay  at  Athens  in  a.o.  123  and  124;  and  it  is  not 
an  unlikely  eonjecture  that  Arrian,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Epietetus,  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  emperor.  Arrian, 
in  his '  life  of  Alexander.'  seems  to  attribute  his  own  rise  in 
the  world  to  his  literary  reputation.  After  the  death  of  Epie- 
tetus and  the  publication  of  his  philosophical  works,  Arrian 
acquired  the  privil^as  of  a  Roman  citisen  and  the  Roman 
name  of  Flavins;  w«  may  presume  also  the  rank  of  senator, 
u  be  was  the  governor  itf  so  impwtant  a  province  aaCappa- 
doda :  whether  he  ever  eqjOTed  the  eimaular  digni^  does 
not  appear  quite  certain.  Suidas  ('i^iovic)  uy**  on  the 
authority  of  Heliconius,  that  he  attained  the  consulship. 
That  he  was  governor  of  Cappadocia  with  full  powers  is 
evident  from  the  Periplui  of  the  Euxiue  Sea  and  other 
authorities.  Honours  and  emoluments  m  his  native  city  of 
Nicomedia  were  also  eouferred  upon  him,  for  we  learn  from 
Photius.  that  he  held  the  priesthood  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pine, a  function  to  which,  no  doubt,  considerable  profits  were 
attached,  as  we  may  see  from  ottier  similar  examples. 

In  A.n.  137  a  disturbance  broke  out  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trapezus,  Arrian's  head-quarters,  headed  by  a  chief  called 
Pharasmanes.  (Dion.  Cawitta.  Ub.  69,  cap. )  S.)  The  activity 
of  tbe  governor  appears  to  hm  ebe<dud  this  rising  without 
any  ftirther  meaaurea  than  a  vigonua  display  of  force ;  and 
tbe  war,  such  as  it  wai^  is  oidy  eorious  from^e  name  of  the 
people  beaded  by  Fbaraamanet.  They  are  called  Alani,poa> 
sibly  a  niidtake  fi>r  Albsni.  (See  Dion.)  We  still  possess  a 
fimgment  by  Arrian,  entitled  'The  Order  of  Battle  against 
the  Alans,'  probably  a  part  of  a  h>|^er  work  on  the  Alan  war ; 
and  also  a  Treatise  on  '  Military  Tactios,'  written  in  the  3Uth 
year  of  Hadrian.  (See  the  conclusion  of  the  TacHke.)  Gibbon's 
refuark  (note,  obap.  i.)>  *  that  with  the  true  partiality  of  a 
Greek,  Arrian  rather  chose  to  desra-ibe  the  nbalanx  of  which 
he  had  read,  than  the  legions  which  he  bad  commanded,'  is 
not  correct,  if  the  fragment  on  the  Alan  war  was  written  by 
him. 

After  tiie  death  of  Hadrian  (b.c.  138).  Arrian  sroba^ 
retired  fhim  public  life,  hut  he  vras  by  no  meana  idle.  Be 
mote  a  bistcffy  of  '  Truan'a  Parthian  wars,*  in  seventeen 
hooka ;  the  *  History  (^'Dion  of  Syracuse ;'  tbe  *  History  of 
Bitfaynia,'  bis  native  province,  in  eight  books ;  and.  to  give 
a  little  variety  to  his  occupations,  he  favoured  the  public 
witii  the  biography  of  the  robber  Tillibonu,  a  fellow  who 
for  some  time  annoyed  Vba  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Lucian,  Alexanitr.'^  A  work  on  oomets  and  meteors, 
known  only  by  some  extracts  in  Stobsus,  is  attributed  to 
an  Arrian;  but  whether  the  author  was  Arrian  of  Nico- 
media cann6t  be  determined.  The  work  by  which  he  is 
now  best  known  to  us  is  the  '  History  of  Alexander's  Cam- 
paigiu  in  Asia,'  in  seven  books,  founded  principally  on  the 
SiUtories  of  Ptolemy  the  son  ofLagus,  Kong  of  Egypt,  and 
Atistobulus  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  both  of  them  the  com- 
panims  of  Alexander  in  bis  wars.  This  it  almost  the 
only  aonnw  for  the  history  of  Alexander's  conquests  that 
we  can  now  \m  with  any  confidence,  and.  indeed,  without 
it  we  should  be  uttocly  unable  to  form  any  judgment  at  all 
on  the  mflitary  operations  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Ar- 
vian's  narrative,  nowevcr,  is  often  incomplete,  and  occa- 
^onally  obienre ;  the  cbienrity  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
■r&set  fiem  Uie  language  of  the  writer,  but  moiily  from  tbe 


diffieultiBs  wUob  he  mart  have  experieneed  in  neonoiliu 
conflicting  antboritiea  (see  Arrian's  Pr^ace).  Artiana 
history,  however,  is  often  the  best  source  that  we  can  appeal 
to  for  illustration  of  tbe  comparative  geography  of  Asia.  A 
general  tone  of  good  sense  is  found  au  through,  but,  as  was 
usual  with  those  who  undertook  to  write  theXi^  of  Alex- 
ander, tbe  &ults  and  vices  of  his  hero  are  touched  with  a 
lenient  hand.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  to  show  at  what 
period  Arrian  wrote  this  work.  St.  Croix  tells  us,  on  the 
authority  of  Photius,  that  he  wrote  it  when  very  young: 
Dodwell  believes  it  was  one  of  his  later  productions,  written 
during  bis  retirement  and  the  decline  of  his  life.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  his  Histo^^  of  Alexander  may  help  to 
decide:— he  speaks  of  himself  as  well  known  (i.  12).  and 
mikm  allusion  to  bis  honours ;  but  he  prides  himself  still 
more  on  bis  literary  laboors,  which  be  bad  prosecuted  from 
bis  youth  upwards.  He  ooneludes  by  telling  us,  that  as 
Alexander  was  tbe  best  c^ptaui,  so  he  himself  was  tiie  bmt 
master  of  the  Gieek  language,  and  the  fittest  person  to  write 
about  him. — All  this  savours  more  of  an  old  than  a  young 
author. 

As  a  continuation  to  his  History  of  Alexander,  he  wrote 
a  little  work,  atiU  extant,  entitled  *  On  India,'  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  curious  matter  on  tbe  natural  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  contains  also  an  extract  from  the  *  Voyage  of  Nearchus,' 
(cap.  2U,  &o.)  who  conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  from 
the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates.  Arrian's  work  on 
the  History  of  Alexander's  successtm.  in  ten  books,  would 
have-formad  a  valoaUe  commentary  ob  that  busy  but  obscure 
period;  it  is  now  tmly  known  by  an  extraet  bom  PMins. 

Another  valuable  UtUe  treatise  which  bears  tbe  name  of 
Arrian,  is  entitled  '  The  P^plus  of  the  Erytbrean  Sea.' 
that  is.  the  coast  description  of  part  of  eastern  Africa,  Ara- 
bia,  Persia  and  India:  it  is  by  some  critics  assigned  to  a 
poiod  somewhat  later  than  that  to  which  Arrian's  life  can 
with  reasonable  probability  be  extended.  This  interesting 
monument  of  the  early  commerce  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  has 
been  illustrated  by  Dr.  Vincent.  iPeriphis  qf  the  Erptfirean 
Sea.) 

Arrian  in  general  affected  to  imitate  the  Attic  Greek  oi 
Xenophon,  but  the  little  treatise  on  India  is  written  in  a 
kind  of  Ionic  dialect 

Arrian.  as  we  may  see  from  his  letter  to  Hadrian,  was  no 
unskilful  courtier,  and  from  the  rest  of  his  works  we  may  judge 
him  to  have  possessed  a  lam  share  of  vanity.  Tbe  model 
that  he  fvoposed  to  himselfwas  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
and  certainly  the  pains  which  be  took  to  assimilate  himself 
to  his  prototype  are  not  a  littie  curious  and  amusing.  Xeno- 

Ehon  was  an  Athenisn  by  birth ;  Arrian  contrived  to  get 
imself  made  one.  Xenophon  wrote  on  the  philoeophual 
doctrines  of  hia  master,  Socrates;  so  did  Arrian  on  those  of 
Epietetus.  Xenophon  wrote  an  account  of  the  Expedition 
of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  gave  it  the  appropriate  name  of 
the  Anabasis  or  Ascent ;  .urian  also  gave  to  hia  History  of 
Alexander,  tbe  less  appropriate  name  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander.  Xenophon  wrote  bis  Hellenica,  or  History  of 
Grecian  Affairs,  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  War;  Arrian  wrote  a  History  <tf  Alexander's  succes- 
sors. Xenophon  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Hunting  ;  so  did 
Arrian.  Both  works  atiU  remain.  Finally,  Aman  ywj 
modestly  calls  himself  the  younger  Xenophon,  and  some- 
times smiply  Xenophon.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
parallel  fhrther ;  the  following  quotation  from  his  book  on 
Hunting  will  show  his  character:— 'This  I  shall  say,  being 
of  the  same  city  with  Xenophon,  and  having  the  same 
name,  and  from  my  youth  up  having  had  the  same  pursuits 
— hunting,  military  science,  and  philosophy.'  Xenophon 
was  a  good  judge  of  a  horse  and  a  dog,  and  Arrian  alu 
shows  by  his  remarks  that  he  was  a  true  lover  of  field 
sports,  and  had  practical  knowledge  on  these  matters.  He 
endeavours  to  supply  some  of  Xenophon's  omissions,,  which 
he  says '  were  not  caused  through  any  negligence  on  the 
part  of  Xenophon.  but  firom  his  being  unacquainted  irith 
the  Celtic  breed  of  dc^  and  with  the  Scythian  and  UbToa 
breeds  of  horses.'  Arrian's  dosoiption  of  his  fevourite  dog 
Horme  COp/tq).  his  ccnstant  oompanion  and  friend,  'a  written 
with  the  feeling  of  a  sportsman,  and  gives  us  also  a  favour 
a'ble  opinini  of  his  character.  How  long  tbe  second  Xenophon, 
huntsman,  ^neral,  historian,  and  philosopher  lived,  wu  do 
not  know ;  it  is  possible  that  he  lived  till  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Man»u  Aurelius,  a.c.  161,  which  would  fhu  to 
compwe  the  pandW  between  him  ^Xeno^n,  who 
Digitized  oy  VjOvj'Rf^ 
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lived  to  be  above  ninefy  ^eus  old.  (Lucian,  Maert^i.) 
Dim  QuBiui  (see  Suidu)  u  said  to  have  written  a  life  of 
Arrian.  (E^ee  St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique,  &c. ;  Dodwell's 
DistertaHona  in  vol.  i.  of  Hudson's  Minor  Geographers.) 

There  are  many  editions  of  separate  parts  of  Arrian.  but 
only  one,  as  ftr  as  we  know,  of  all  his  works ;  that  by  Borheck, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Lemgo,  which  is  very  incorrect  The  latest  edi- 
tion o£Arrian's  History  of  Alexander  and  bis  India  that  we 
have  seen,  is  by  Schmieder,  Leipzig,  1798.  The  Perijpltu 
of  the  Euxine  and  Erythrean  seas  is  in  Hudson's  Sftnor 
Greek  Creograpfurt,  vol.  i.  A  translation  of  Arrian's  book 
on  Coursing  was  published  by  J.  Bohn.  London.  1831i  with 
classical  and  practical  annotations,  and  with  an  appendix 
and  twen^-fbiir  embeUuhmenti  llrom  the  antique :  only 
250  ooines  wan  printed.  Dr.  Dibdin  calls  thu  hook  a 
*  dear  delight.'  An  EngltBh  tranilation  was  published  in 
1 729,  in  3  vols.  4V0.,  by  Mr.  John  Rook,  of  tnie  History  of 
Alexandnr's  Expedition,  with  notes,  historical,  geoffraphical. 
and  critical.  To  this  translation  is  prefixed,  M,  Le  Clerc's 
Criticism  upon  Quintus  Curtius ;  Arrian's  Indian  History ; 
his  Account  of  the  Division  of  the  Empire  after  Alexander's 
Death ;  lUderus'  Tables ;  a  Catalogue  of  the  Authors  who 
have  written  upon  his  History ;  a  Chronology  of  the  whole ; 
and  a  complete  Index.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  by  Dr.  William  Falconer,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  4to.  in  1805.  The  latest  trantdation 
of  the  Anabasis  that  we  have  seen  noticed  is.  Hittoire  dee 
ExpidUioM  dAlexandn,  par  P.  Chauuard,  3  torn.  Svo., 
Paris,  180S. 

ARRIEMJE.  or  ARIE^E.  a  river  in  Wanee.  one  of  the 

tributaries  of  the  Garonne.  It  rises  deep  in  the  reoessea  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  ridge  which  separates  France  from  the 
I'alley  of  Andorra  in  Spain.  It  flows  N.E.,  N.,  and  N.W., 
fbrmmg  an  arc,  to  the  town  of  Tarascon,  nceiving  on  both 
sides  a  number  of  streams,  which  descend  from  the  lofty 
ridges,  and  drain  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 
From  Tarascon,  which  is  thirty-one  miles  from  its  source,  it 
flows  due  N.  about  thir^-one  milns  farther,  by  Foix  and 
Pamiers,  to  near  Saverdun ;  from  tiience  its  course  is 
N.N.W.,  by  Cintegabelle  (where  it  receives  the  Lers,  its 
principal  tributary,  which  fUls  into  it  on  the  li^ht  bask),  to 
Autenve.  about  deven  miles.  Here  tibe  navigation  com- 
mences, and  the  stream  flows,  stUl  in  the  lame  directiont 
about  twrive  miles,  to  iti  junction  with  the  Garonne,  about 
six  miles  above  Tonknisa.  Its  whtde  oomM  is  about  eighty- 
five  miles. 

This  stream  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  fish,  espe- 
cially salmon-trout ;  and  also  for  the  gold  which  is  found  in 
its  bed.  This  first  occurs  at  Crampa^nao,  about  fbur  miles 
and  a  half  N.  of  Foix.  in  small  quantity ;  but,  following  the 
course  of  the  stream  towards  toe  north,  it  becomes  more 
abundant,  and  the  village  of  Varilhes,  which  is  neariy  two 
miles  below  Crampagnao,  serves  as  the  southern  limit  of 
the  gold-searchen ;  Pamiers  ma^  be  considered  the  centre. 
It  is  between  Varilhes  and  Pamiers  that  the  lai^est  grains 
are  ibund ;  these  have,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  weighed 
half  an  ounoe  troy,  llie  gold  disbiot  oontinues  as  far  down 
as  Savetdun,  foiuteen  w  nfleen  miles  below  Crampagnac, 
at  idneh  it  commenced.  The  subsdl  of  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  hanks  of  the  river  in  this  distriot  consist  tS  pebbles 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  more  or  less  finnly  united  by  a  softish, 
easily  crumbled,  calcareous  cement.  The  gold,  however,  is 
fbund  detached  from  the  pebbles  with  which  it  is  inter- 
mingled. The  soil  above  the  pebbly  stratum  ]nodnoes  ex- 
cellent crops. 

The  brooks  which  fait  into  the  Arriege  within  the  limits 
above  described  have  gold  in  their  channels,  but  the  whole 
(quantity  gathered,  whether  in  the  river  itself  or  its  ibeders, 
is  at  present  inconsiderable. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  stream  derived  its  name 
from  the  gold  found  in  it,  asserting  that  it  was  antiently 
called  Awr^era  (gold-bearing) ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  antirat  audwr  gives  support  to  this  assntion,  and  the 
e^rmohwy  itself  is  disputed.  {EncydopMie  i^thodtque  ; 
PiMwors  Deteript.  da  ta  France;  Malte-Brun.) 

ARRIEH3E,  a  department  of  France  on  the  Spanish 
fixmtier,  comprehending  the  former  county  of  Foix,  and 
parts  of  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  of  the  distriot  of 
Couserans  in  the  province  of  Gascooy.  It  includes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  form  it» 
BODthem  boundary.  On  the  N.  and  W.  it  is  bounded  by 
iia»  department  of  Haute  (^ronne  (Upper  Ghironne),  on  VtM 
N.B.  and  B.  by  that  of  Aud^  and  ui  the  6.B.  by  that  of 


Pyr^nies  <hientales  (Eastern  PynnsM).  Its  gnsW 
lengOi  is.  ftom  W Jf.W..to  E.S.E..  67  mHes,  and  ite  gteita> 
breadth  is  4  8  miles.  Its  superflcsal  contents  are  2169  gqoir 
miles,  according  to  M.  Balls;  or  2193,  aoeording  to  M 
Malte-Brun.  The  population  is  248,000.  giving  1 14  inks 
bitants  to  the  square  mile,  aooording  to  die  fint  mmtkHud 
calculation  of  surikce ;  or  1 1 3,  acooraing  to  the  second. 

This  department  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams  whidi 
descend  from  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  flow  nordiwud 
forming  by  their  \mion  the  Salat,  the  Volp,  the  Atiie,  &nd 
the  Arridge.  which  fall  successively  into  the  Garonne.  0 
these  the  Arize  is  remarkable  for  its  waters  passing  undei 
ground  in  two  plaees.  The  Lese  and  the  Lms,  streams  o 
considerable  length,  ate  feedew  of  the  Arriige.  Severil  o 
the  brooks  westoiwd  from  the  Aiiidge  yield  gold;  tb^ 
traverse  a  stnl  shnilar  in  its  natoie  to  that  throu^  i^ti  i 
the  Airiftge  flows  in  ^  gold  distriet  - 

The  mountains  are  very  lofty.  The  following  an  tfa> 
principal  summits,  with  thnr  altitude  in  En^ah  feet 
Montcalm,  10,663;  Peak  of  Estate.  10.611 ;  both  near  die 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  Vic-de-Sos,  a  feeder  of  the  An%e. 
Peak  of  Sertere,  9646 ;  Peak  of  the  Port  (or  Pau)  de 
Siguier,  9613;  Peak  Pedrons.  or  Fedrons,  9511 ;  Peaki4 
Mountoulfon,  9492;  Peak  of  Fonte  Argente,  9370;  Pe&k 
Lanoux.  9370;  Peak  of  Monvallier, 9249  ;  Prigue,  or Peyiie, 
9I2I;  Mount  Carbere.  8655;  and  Roc-Blanc,  8320.  The 
Port-de-Rat.  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Vic-de-6os,  ii  7473 
feet  high;  that  of  PuyHoreins,  to  the  eastofthelatt,  ix 
6299  feet 

The  mineral  vaalth  of  the  department  is  oonaderslile. 
Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  silver,  are  procured;  the  hut,biiv- 
ever,  not  in  any  gre^  quantity.  There  are  minsnd  waiett 
at  Ax,  a  little  town  on  the  Arrihge  near  its  sourae;  sad 
coal,  slates,  marble,  iodja^ar  are  wnN^ht.  Tniqiiiriies  an 
found  in  some  plaees. 

The  southern  part  of  &is  department  is  of  great  devatioD, 
and  therefore  very  cold.  It  afitvds  flte-wood  and  pastatage. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  is  reared.  Medicinal  planb 
are  numerous,  and  Uie  rivid  colours  of  the  flowers  add  to  the 
beauQr  of  the  country ;  a  century  ago  the  tulqts  wow  ai 
liigh  esteem  with  the  florist  The  northern  and  lower  put 
iA  the  departmwit  has  a  &r  hi^ier  temparatore.  and  pesi 
futility  of  soil;  suited,  however,  ta  corn  rather  than  fir 
the  vine.  Hie  fruit  is  eieeUent 

Tlie  ehief  ttade  of  the  department  is  in  iron— whid  it 
wrought  in  considmUe  quantity,  especially  in  the  vaQevirf 
Vic-de-Sos— en-k,  resin,  and  wool ;  and  in  mules,  which  an 
in  estimation  for  their  stien^ith.  Some  manufactures  m 
carried  on,  as  ^hats  and  hosiery,  at  Fnx  and  Panuers;  of 
cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  in  the  latter  town;  aod  of 
woollens,  hats,  leather,  and  p^per,  at  St.  (Sirons.  The  in- 
eqiudity  of  the  sround  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the  ttao^ 
of  goods,  which  is  dii^  dfcetad by  means  of  honessnd 
mides. 

The  chief  towns  are  F(hx,  tiie  capital,  on  the  Aiwp 
(population  5000) ;  Pamiers,  also  on  the  Arrilge  bwv 
Foix  (population  6000);  and  St  Girons  on  the  Salu 
(population  4500).  PamiafB  is  a  Inshopiie,  and  ounpte- 
henda  the  whde  department  in  its  diocese.  It  is  under  ths 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  NarbcaK. 
[See  Foix,  Girons,  St.,  and  Pamiers.]  Ax,  on  the  At- 
ri^,  near  its  sonree,  has  a  lead-mine  (in  the  tovp),  *sa 
some  warm  springs,  much  reoommended  in  some  duetw. 
The  population  of  Ax,  at  the  beginning  of  the  preeeat  cen- 
tury, was  about  1500.  Mirepoix,  on  the  Lers,  about  fifteen 
miles  east  of  PamiM^  and  Tarascon  on  the  Arri^^ 
each  neariy  douUe  tiie  population  of  Ax  at  the  same  pertoi 

The  department  sen^  three  deputies  to  the  cbBInb«^ 
It  is  judicially  subject  to  the  cour  royaie  (assize  couit)  a 
Toulouse.  , 

ARRIS,  in  French  Areete  and  Arete,  is  a  term  empk^H 
in  building.  Itmaybedefinedastfaeintenectiworunem 
which  the  two  straight  or  emrved  surftces  of  a  body,  fonains 
an  exterior  angle,  mert  each  other.  The  term  arru,  syDoaf- 
mons  with  e^e.  is  eonstantly  employed  by  workmen  engaeal 
in  buildings,  especially  in  the  formation  of  mouklings,  wbeliiet 
of  stone,  wood,  or  plaster.  In  parallekipipedal  bodies,  on 
which  the  length  and  thickness  may  be  measured,  u  u 
planks,  bond  timbers,  shutters,  &c.,  the  t«in  edge  onlf  a 
used.  In  (Jothie  architecture,  owing  to  the  nuroerouB  lioei 
and  angles,  the  arris  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  for  axais- 
pie,  in  the  muUions  and  transoms  (see  Mullion  and  Tu>* 
sou)  of  windows,  where  then  ai|^Ti^vnwi|^np,  im 
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odge  is  an  arm,  whether  fbrmed  by  square  mouldings  or  bjr 
the  intersection  of  curves.  Id  Grecian  architecture,  the 
raised  edge  between  two  flutes  of  a  Doric  column,  and  in 
both  Grecian  and  Roman  arehiteeture,  the  lines  bounding 
every  flat  moulding  are  so  manv  examples  of  the  arris. 

ARRIS  FILLET,  a  small  tr^ngular  piece  of  wood,  used 
to  raise  the  slates  of  a  roof  against  the  shaft  of  a  chimney 
or  a  wall,  to  throw  off  the  rain  more  effectually ;  it  is  used 
fox  the  same  purpose  also  in  forming  gutters  round  sky- 
lights, which  have  the  eame  inolinmon  as  the  root,  and 
are  slightly  raised  above  it. 

ARROBA»  a  Spanish  measure,  both  of  weight  and  of 
capaei^,  and  used  as  one  or  other  both  in  Portugal  and  the 
Canaries.  It  exists  in  Moroeeo,  under  the  name  of  Kroba, 
but  with  great  local  variatioiis  of  value.  It  is  also  finind  to 
be  difi^nt  in  different  parts  of  Spain, 

Weight  Arroba  in  Pomdt  Avoirdupois. 

Spanish  staodaid  '  25 '  36 

Alicant       .  .  .  '27*36 

Valencia     .  .  .  28*25 

Aragon       .  .  .  27*76 

Majorca      .  ,  .  22*93 

Idsbon        .  .  .  32*38 

Meature  Arroba  in  Imperial  QaUmt. 

Malaga  3-49 
Valencia  .  .  2'59 

Canaries  3*54 
The  standud  greater  arroba  (used  for  wine)  is  also  981 
cubic  inches,  and  nie  lesser  (used  for  oil)  is  771  cubic  inches. 

ARROE  is  a  Danish  island  off  the  eastern  coast  of 
Schleswig,  due  south  of  the  island  of  Funen,  and  at  the 
southern  entrance  into  the  Little  Belt,  from  which  it  extends 
in  an  oblong  form  about  fourteen  miles  from  N.W.  to  B.E.  Its 
superficial  area  is  thirty-two  square  miles ;  it  is  divided  into 
five  perishes,  contains  a  town  and  market-village,  and  has 
between  7000  and  7600  inhabitants.  The  surface  of  the 
island  is  a  continued  level,  interrupted  only  by  a  lake  called 
the  *  Wilt-See the  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  but 
has  no  wood.  The  inhabitants  breed  considerable  quantities 
of  cattle,  and  raise  grain,  peas  and  beans,  vegetables, 
aniseed,  and  cummin  seed:  they  are  actively  engaged 
likewise  in  fishery  and  navigation.  The  landvogt,  or 
bailiC  exercises  the  executive  and  judicial  powers  in  all  but 
civil  causes,  the  latter  of  which  are  under  the  cognizance  of 
a  local  tribunal.  Arroeskioebing,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  in  54°  N.  lat.  and  1  35'  E.  long.,  is  the  capital ; 
it  has  a  convenient  harbour,  formed  by  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  island  of  Deyerbe,  with  which  Arroe  is  connected  by  a 
bridge.  The  town  consists  but  of  four  streets,  and  has  a 
church,  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  for  the  education  of 
navigators,  and  1400  inhabitants,  who  are  the  owners  of 
above  fifty  vessels,  and  depend  chiefly  upon  trade  and  ship* 

King  for  their  maintenance.  The  market-village  is  called 
laratall ;  it  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island, 
and  contains  about  1480  inhabitants,  wholly  mariners  and 
flshermen.  The  island  itself  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig. 

ARROO.  a  large  island,  or,  mote  strictly  speaking,  a 
group  of  islands,  in  the  eastern  seas,  situated  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  and  north-east  from  Ti- 
mor-laut  island.  Tho  cluster  consists  of  five  islands,  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  such  narrow  channels  that  the 
whole  have  been  sometimes  considered  as  one  island.  The 
centre  lies  nearly  in  6°  S.  lat.  and  135°  E.  long.  The 
length  of  the  whole  from  north  to  south  is  about  140 
miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about  one-fburth  of  that 
measure. 

Arroo  has  never  been  explored  by  Europeans,  and  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  either  the  interior  of  the  country  or 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  What  little  knowledge 
we  have  of  the  place  has  been  obtained  through  the  report 
of  Chinese  merchants  settled  at  Banda,  who  carry  on  a 
traffic  between  the  islands,  procuring  from  Arroo  pearls,  tor- 
tmse-shell,  edible  birds'-nest^  and  an  aromatic  bark  named 
miaaoy,  whi^  resembles  cinnamon,  and  is  much  used 
among  the  Eastern  islands,  although  never,  or  but  very 
rarely,  imported  into  Europe. 

This  duster  of  islands  is  likewise  remarkable  as  being 
much  resorted  to  by  birds  of  Paradise,  which  breed  here  in 


lar^  numbm.  These  birds  are  oaugfat  tia  Uw  adn  of 
their  beautiful  plumage  by  the  natives,  who  first  cut  off 
thmr  legs,  and  then  drawing  their  entrails,  preserve  the 
remainder  means  of  fhmigation.  Valentyn  has  desoribed 
seven  varieties  of  these  birds,  of  one  of  which  specimens  are 
sometimes  fbund  thirty  inches  in  lengta.  In  this  dried 
state  these  birds  likewise  form  an  artiiSe  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  Chinese  traders.  (See  M«lbam's 
Naval  Qazettaer,  and  Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer.) 
ARROW,  see  Akcuksv  and  Arms  (Weapons). 
ARROW-HEAD.  [See  Sagittarii.  Constellation.] 
ARROW-HSADSD  CHARACTERS,  a  name  par- 
ticulariy  given  to  those  marks  which  have  been  fimnd 
stamped  on  the  bricks  of  Babylon,  and  cut  upon  the  mirUe 
mmraments  at  Fwsepolis.  They  have  been  fbond  also  at 
Nineveh,  on  some  rocks  near  Argish  on  the  lake  Van 
in  Armenia,  at  8hus  (the  site  of  the  antient  Susa),  and 
more  rarely  in  Egypt,  The  arrow-headed  characters  have 
also  been  called  in  Latin  cuTieiformet,  and  in  German  keit- 
formig,  or  (ft>  KeUschriJl;  meaning  wedge-shaped,  and 
wedge-shaped  characters.  The  arrow-headed  character  is ' 
formed  fh)m  a  very  simple  element,  an  isosceles  triangle 
or  wedge.  Two  of  these  are  sometimes  joined  so  as  to 
fbim  a  figure  not  unlike  an  extended  pair  of  compasses,  or 
very  open  barbed  arrow-head.  Some  writors  on  this  sub- 
ject have  considered  that  the  characters  of  Babylon  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  Fersepolis;  but  nuue  accurate 
observation  has  led  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause 
of  the  variation  lies  merely  in  the  difference  of  the  mate- 
rials on  which  thejr  occur.  Those  of  Babykn  are  coarsely 
stamped  upon  brick;  the  Persepditan  inscriptions  are 


aenlptttrad  upon  marble.   Hie  BabyhHuan  diaraaton  on 
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Hm  FafMpoUtu  ban  %  mam  dktinot  i>nn*  aod  tbcnSm 
th«  tona  unnr-lieaded  more  peeuliu-Iy  ^ipUei  to  them. 

The  tablet  given  in  p.  397  is  a  eofj,  somewhat  reduced,  of 
one  of  the  Mdu  bmigpt  from  Bebykm,  and  now  in  the  mu- 
Hum  ot  the  Beat  India  Houm.  Beneatit  is  a  n^resentatifHi 
my  mueh  dimiui^Md  of  one  of  the  bricks :  the  inieription  ii 
on  the  upper  side,  and  sunounded  by  a  broad  plain  margin. 

It  is  lenwrkable  that  neither  the  Greek  nor  Latin  Uas- 
sical  writMS  make  any  very  diitinet  mention  of  the  arrow- 
headed  ehazaetw,  thowh  it  has  been  eoi^jeetaiad  that  the 
'Affv^  ypifi/umt  <rf  Herodotw,  iv.  87,  and  of  Tbueydides, 
Wt.  iv.  AO.  as  well  as  the  LitUrtg  Attgiitf  of  PUnhu,  lib.  vii. 
c.  69,  rate  to  Babykmian  ineraiptions  in  this  oharaoter. 

ttv  WilUam  Ouseley.  in  his  Oriental  CoUeeHontt  has 
oommtuieated  from  a  Mobammedan  manuscript  what  pro- 
ftssei  to  be  a  Persepolitan  alphabet ;  but,  like  other  alphabets 
which  that  raanusciipt  contains,  it  is  a  mere  fiction. 

X>ella  Valle  saw  the  supposed  niini  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
to  the  year  A.D.  1616.  Pietro  Delia  Valle  {Voyage,  Paris, 
1747,  tome  T,  p.  330.  &e.)  and  Fi^roa,  ambauador  to  the 
eovrt  of  Spain,  were  the  first  European  travellers  who  are 
known  to  have  formed  any  oMyeoture  nspeoting  die  inter- 
pretation of  the  arrow-headed  charatters.  They  supposed 
that  the  direction  of  the  wedges  and  angles  on  w  Perscqfio- 
Utan  moniunents  ftmwrs  the  oondusiMi  that  the  insuqitieBs 
an  to  be  read  from  left  to  right  Cbaidin  inolined  to  the 
same  view,  bnt  added,  that  tboy  mi|^t  also  he  nad  pw- 


Manddslo,  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  early  travelleri, 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  about  a.d.  1 63  8.  describes 
the  eharactert  which  he  found  there  as  triangtdar,  pyra- 
midal, or  UMe  obeUtkt  (i,  p.  11 ,  Leyden  ed.) 

Chardin,  Le  Bnin,  and  Kampfer,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  virited  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Tohil- 
minfir  or  Tchelminar,  which  i>  the  modem  name  of  Perse- 
polis. But  the  travellers  of  that  age  seldom  took  the 
trouble  to  com  insoriptions  which  they  did  not  understand; 
or,  if  they  attempted  a  transeript,  it  was  genenlly  inae- 
eurate. 

Hvdtt  (lb  i2s%.  VH.  Ptn.  pp.  527. 528)  and  <rthen  mp* 
posed  ttiat  the  anow-lieaded  charBeters  at  Persepolis  owed 
their  origin  merely  to  the  oapricions  whim  of  the  erdiitect, 
and  were  plaeed  as  mere  omamente  round  the  doon  and 
windows,   Others  took  tlAra  for  talismans  and  charms. 

In  the  Arehaoiogia  (vol.  xiv.  p.  55)  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Antiquarians,  there  is  an  account,  by  Dr.  Hulme, 
ef  a  Bun-baked  Babylonian  brick  which  hu  the  figure 
of  a  lioo  impressed  upon  it,  with  an  inscription  in  a  different, 
pK^bly  a  later,  character,  of  which  Mr.  Henly,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  206,  disoovered  the  meaning  to  be  TM  rpy>  a 
brick  baied  in  the  ttm. 

Niebuhr,  after  his  return  from  the  East,  published  the 
earliest  exact  oopiei  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions ;  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  some  attempts  to  explain  them ;  although, 
owing  to  ibm  ulonee  of  antiant  writers,  litOe  «no  external 
bdB  eonld  be  obtained. 

Olaus  Qerhard  Tvehsen  of  Rostock  nublished  in  1798. 
hia  Lucuhratio  de  GunaaHt  IntariptioMoiu  Persepolitanie, 
and  was  followed  hy  Hiinter  at  Copenhagen  (who  lately 
died  Archbishop  of  Sfeeland)  in  an  Essay  published  in  Da- 
nish in  the  year  1800,  and  in  German  in  1802.  Tychsen  and 
Munter  thcmght  they  had  ascertained  that  the  arrow-headed 
ohancters  are  alphabetical,  that  the  words  are  separated 
by  a  character  placed  obliquely,  and  that  they  are  to  be  read 
from  light  to  left,  like  the  Indian  and  European  alphabets. 
Thev  endeavoured  to  prove  that  a  certain  group  of  arrow- 
headed  characters  frequenUy  recurring  must  signiQ'  'hing.' 

I^.  Joseph  Huw  published  in  the  Monthly  Magaxinelbt 
August,  1801,  ano-umile  ofone  of  the  bricks  stamped  with 
arrow-headed  charaetem,  whibh  had  been  sent  to  ne  East 
India  Comnuiy;  and,  in  tin  same  year,  a  disaertation  on 
the  newly-diseovered  Babylonian  insflriptkmi.  Dr.  Hagw 
supposed  the  eharacters  to  he  monograms,  formed  and  com- 
bined arbitrarily,  and  designed  to  express,  not  letters  or 

SUables,  but  either  whole  sentences  or  whole  words.  (Dr. 
ager,  JHuertation  on  the  Babylonian  Imcriptiont,  Lon- 
don. 1801,  4to.)  Ha  was  of  opinion  that  the  cnaracters  on 
the  bricks  iut^cated  the  brick-makers  name.  The  fac- 
simile  published  by  Bager  excited  the  inquiries  of  Lichten- 
atein.  Lichtenatem  maintained  these  characters  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  antient  Arabic  or  Cufic  character,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Syriac  Estrangh^  and  is,  vrith  &w  altera- 
tioni  and  noAUtoaltoiU,  still  md  in  Aftiea,  prilMupally  In  the 


eawe  of  Hnoooo.  Led  by  this  suj^oaition,  t,  «kta««to;Ti 
read,  or  fimcied  that  he  read,  Kma  passages  of  the  Koran, 
at  at  least  imitations  of  the  Koran.  He  ^n  proceeded  ta 
form  an  alphabet  from  the  fkc-simile,  which  he  ^pidied  to 
some  Persepolitan  inscriptions  given  by  Niebuhr  on  plate 
xxiv.  under  C.  E.  and  L. ;  and  he  produced  as  the  result 
some  Persian  words,  the  Persian  characters  being,  he  be- 
Ueved,  exchanged  fix  the  corresponding  signs  in  the  Per- 
sepolitan  alphu)et  Several  other  arrov-heMed  inscriptiims 
he  has  declared  to  be  convertible,  by  the  anbatitntiim  of  |]w 
Persepolitan  signs  for  the  alphahetie  letters  whidi  they 
represent,  into  pure  Arabic  words.  One  inamptioa  be  oon- 
sioers  tobe.by  a  similar  process,  reducible  intowoxdainAa 
Chaldee,  or  rather  in  the  Aramaic  language.  Sevnal 
other  am>w-headed  inaeriplions  he  has  <&lued  to  be  ia 
pure  Arabic,  and  one  in  Chaldee,  or  rather  in  AT»mfy>, 
This  writer  asserts  that  the  arrow-headed  characters  are 
to  be  read  from  Mt  to  right  He  zofiRrs  the  inscriptions 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  to  die  savcnth  «  eig^ith  oenturv 
after  Christ 

The  interpretations  of  lichtenstein  are  made  upon  the 
supposition  tnat  in  the  various  combinations  of  arrow-headed 
characters  one  only  is  essential,  and  that  the  rest  are  added 
without  either  necessity  or  rule.  Thus  various  groups  of 
chaiaetera,  however  dilbrent  obtain  the  same  value,  aooocd- 
ing  to  his  inlsriwetatiaa.  The  reaamhlimea  of  aome  atwiket 
of  the  arrow-headed  characters  to  the  Cufle  ia  the  only 
ground  tsc  the  intn^tation  whwdi  be  has  oflimd. 

The  present  director  of  the  gymnamum  at  Hanover,  Dr. 
Grotefeud,  has  published  several  treatises  on  cuneifnm  cha- 
racters. It  is  said  that  be  was  led  to  make  it  the  object  of  his 
peculiar  attention  in  consequence  of  a  trifling  dispute  with  one 
of  his  friends ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  laid  a  wager  tbit 
he  would  decipher  one  of  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  ffis 
dissertation  under  the  title  Prteoia  da  Cuneatte,  gtuu  re- 
cant,  InecriptionibuM  PertepoUtantM  legendie  et  expUcan£* 
Belatio,  was  read  before  the  Royal  8«:iety  of  Gottingen  ia 
the  year  1 800 ;  it  was  reviewed  by  Tychsen  in  the  forty-ninth 
number  of  the  Qottiagitcken  Qelehrten  Anzeigm,  Septem- 
ber 18, 18U2  i  and  the  manuscript,  revised  and  imprarcd  by 
the  authw,  is  now  in  the  poasessim  of  the  Loodmi  Aiistie 
Societjr,  and  will  soon  appear  in  an  English  tnntlatiftn, 
Grote»nd  has  alio  published  dissertations  on  the  same  sn^ 
jeot  in  various  numbers  of  the  Fundgruben  det  (hieiiie. 

The  leading  points  of  Grotefend's  views  are, 

1.  That  the  airow-headed  charaotusare  not  umple 
ments  or  numerical  figures,  but  real  alphahetie  characters. 

2.  That  there  are  on  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  three 
different  systems  of  arrow-headed  or  cuneifonn  writing;  that 
every  inscription  is  triple,  so  that  whosoever  is  able  to  ded- 
pher  one  vriU  know  the  sense  of  the  two  others.  This 
triplication  of  inscription  Grotefend  finds  also  on  a  me 
belonging  to  the  National  or  Royal  library  at  Paris.  In 
this  opinion  the  late  Professor  Tychsen  of  Rostock  aneed. 

3.  ^at  the  arrow-headed  charaeten  an  not  ^uIiib; 
otiherwise  there  would  be  words  of  tan  sylbdtlea. 

4.  That  all  the  PersepoAitan  arrow-headed  insctiptiDBs 
are  to  be  read  firom  lefl  to  right 

5.  That  in  the  first  of  the  arrow-headed  systems  tbere  are 
fcHly  signs ;  that  among  these  signs  are  included  separate 
characters  representing  both  the  long  and  the  short  related 
vowels.  This  opinion  Grotefend  supports  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Zend.   Tychsen  and  Munter  say  nearly  the  same. 

6.  That  the  inscriptions  of  Persepolis  are  in  Zend., 

7.  That  these  inscriptions  belong  to  the  period  between 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  Grotefend  thinks  that  he  has  dis- 
covered in  every  inscription  which  he  has  examined  the 
name  of  either  Darius  Hystaspis  or  Xerxes. 

In  the  Lettre  de  M.  Suoettre  de  Sacjf  d  M.  MiOin  wr&* 
Imertpiions  des  Monument  Per^poUlatnt,  exiraite  tbt  tSa- 
gatin  Encyclopidique,  Annie  Vul.  (1803),  tome  v.  p.  438, 
this  great  orientalist  pointe  out  the  inoonsstenciea  in  Lieb- 
tenstein'a  statements  published  in  the  Brmneduv^giadtem 
Magagin.  De  Sacy  expressed  his  doubts  if  Ucbtenstein 
would  be  able  to  substantiate  his  assertions  in  the  more 
elaborate  work  which  he  had  promUed.  This  work  appeared 
in  quarto  under  the  title  Tentamen  Paleographi^B  Auynm, 
18U3,  and  fblly  confirmed  the  predictions  of  De  Sacv. 
Though  De  Sacy  was  more  inclined  to  favour  the  system  of 
Grotefend,  he  objects  to  the  grounds  on  which  he  maintains 
that  the  characters  are  not  syllabic ;  fbr  De  Sacy  observes, 
that  in  the  Sanscrit,  Basque,  and  Greenland  languages  thue 
an  words  of  mon  than  ten  syUridea.  To  |ttk«  opmioB  of 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOglC 
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Ciotofcuil  Hwt  As  ferty  ilm  niut  eenttfai  long  and  ihort 
voirds,  berann  tiiare  would  otherwise  be  too  many  for  Uie 
nupoaet  of  u  slpbabit,  De  SM7  objects  that  the  Sanscrit 
us  more  than  forty  oonsonants,  and  that  in  Tarioas  Shemitic 
alphabets  the  shape  <^  the  charaoten  it  altered  acootding  to 
their  poeition,  so  tiiat  there  leem  to  be  more  eonsonanU 
than  actually  eijtt  Gompue  the  An^  nid  Syriao 
alphabets. 

Dr.  Haeer,  professor  of  Oriental  lan^ageg  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Padua,  published  at  Milan  in  1811,  faia  lUtutra- 
zione  dun  Zodiaeo  Orimtale,  which  contains  matter  bearing 
upon  our  present  sulyect  The  worit  of  Iburice  on  the  Rtdru 
o/Bal^lton  and  Penepoli9,hBiaAaa,  1816,  contains  some  ob- 
serratiMU  which  eoineide  with  thoae  lately  pabUshed  in  the 
Mcntinf  Watdty  which  will  be  noticed  at  va»  oonelusiixi  of 
this  article.  Pneeading  in  obroncAogical  <ader,  we  have 
next  to  notice  an  '  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  Deey- 
pherinr  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,'  by  Mr.  G.  BeUino,  read  on 
tiie  tSUi  June,  1818.  and  jmbUsbed  in  the  TrmtarAitmt  of 
the  LiUrary  Socitty  of  Bombav.  Sir  William  OuseI^*8 
TVaveU,  1819-1823,  as  well  as  the  second  volume  of  Ker 
Porter'a  TkwJs,  1822,  p.  418-4M,  contain  remarks  on 
eoneifiknu  dtaracters,  and  several  fao-rimiles  of  tiiem. 
Several  arrow-headed  iDseriptions  ere  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained in  A  Dittertation  upon  the  Antiqmties  ^PertepoltM, 
by  William  Priee,  F.R.S.  L..  Assistant'Secretary  to  Sir  Gore 
Oaader,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Persia,  London,  1825. 
One  of  these  iiueriptions  ooatains  a  eombiiiation  of  hiero- 
fflyphies  and  aixow-headed  eharaeten  on  a  scr^  found  in 
Uie  flue  of  u  Egyptian  mammy.  The  MSmoira  nlaiif 
mm  AnHqttet  InmrtptionM  de  PenfyoKa  lu  d  lAcadfme 
dee  Tneeriptiotu et  Bettet Lettree.hjM..  3.  St  Martin,  1883, 
contains  some  modifications  of  the  opinions  of  Orotefend. 
Kenriek'e  treatise  on  the  'AiUient  InacriptioDs  of  Perse- 
liolis.*  in  ttie  PkUotopkieal  Magazim,  1829,  gives  an  histo- 
riosl  survey  of  the  expluiatiooe  attempted  up  to  that  time, 
and  eommunicatee  the  fact  of  Sehulze  having  found  more 
than  forty  arrow-headed  inscriptions  near  the  lake  Van  in 
Armenia.  This  has  been  oonnrmed  by  Colonel  Monteith's 
tour  through  Axerdbijan,  &c.  {London  Qeog.  Joum.  1833). 
He  remarks,  that  five  miles  from  the  fortress  of  Aivish,  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake  Van,  are  some  remarkabu  rocks 
covered  with  urow-headed  inscriptions.  This  place  is  foe- 
quented  by  pUgrinu  of  all  religions.  The  Mohammedans 
•vm  ooasider  them  saered,  tho^  tiiey  allow  tibeir  date  to 
be  aaterier  to  die  exiitenee  of  their  rdigion.  Colonel  M on- 
teiOi  procured  an  impmssitm  of  some  m  tiie  arrow-headed 
characters  on  the  roek.  hut  ^y  are  not  given  in  Hie  Qeo- 
grafMcalJoUrwd 

u  each  of  the  last  four  nnmbeis  of  the  Morning  Widch 
there  is  a  diisertation  by  the  editor,  on  the  *  Records  and 
Beienee  of  Baboon'  in  general,  and  on  the  arrow-headed 
eharaeters  in  particular.  These  dissertations  treat  princi- 
pally of  the  Babylonian  iascriptionB,  and  of  the  oricks 
Icrand  in  the  rained  buildings  more  espedally;  but  we 
wndentand  that  the  writer  has  since  directed  hu  attention 
to  the  Persepolitan  remains ;  and  proposes  to  gjve  a  further 
develcnment  of  his  system.  He  considers  that  the  arrow- 
beaded  characters  were  first  used  to  symbolise  the  heavenly 
bodies;  that  they  are  neither  al[>habettc  nor  irllabic  in 
thcu  nature,  or  priinary  application,  though  there  are 
iaatanoes  of  tiietr  occanonal  empl<^ent  to  express  proper 
namea,  as  &ev  would  be  written  by  an  alphabet ;  that  they 
are  not  intenaedt  Hke  the  EgypUan  hiero^yphioa,  ai  repre- 
sentatioQs,  but  simply  as  symbols. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Morning  Watch  believes  that  the 
•pecimens  of  cnneiform  writing  found  at  Nineveh,  Per- 
sepolis,  and  Babylon,  differ  from  each  other  iu  the  indi- 
Tidnal  eharaeten ;  the  elementary  characters  in  the  Nine* 
vite  mscriptions  beii^  different  from  those  of  Pers^xdis; 
and  the  Babylonian  writing,  including  the  characters  of  the 
two  others,  with  some  in  addition  peculiar  to  itself;  that  they 
ArSex  also  in  the  modes  of  combination ;  the  characters  of 
Persepolis  always  stand  detached  and  never  come  into  con- 
tact, being  grouped  by  juxta-position  only ;  while  the  B^y- 
l<Hiian  chaiacters  are  scarcely  ever  combined  without  con- 
tact, fbrming  atan,  crosses,  square^  and  trianglei  in  great 
wiebr. 

This  writer  divides  the  Babylonian  insctiptSo&i  into  four 
rliainn  rnlnnflil.  askonomiea^  genealogieiC  and  magical, 
or  tiliamapir ;  notidng  a  di&rence  either  in  the  elements, 
w  the  lue,  according  to  the  claw.  He  cmsiders  that  the 
ftcvt  two  eluM  have  the  same  elements,  but  that  they  differ 


in  the  length  and  arrangement  of  the  series;  flieedMidtL 

inscriptions,  containing  at  the  most  ttnrty-flve,  an4  vstid^ 
only  Uirty  groups,  arranged  in  either  ten,  seven,  six,  four 
or  three  lines,  and  that  the  astronomical  series  contain  a 
indefinite  number  both  of  lines,  and  of  groups  in  eaiih  Mm 
and  in  the  whole.  The  mseription  on  ih»  stone  in  t}« 
museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  was  obtained 

SSir  Harford  Jones,  and  presented  to  the  Company  by  Sir 
ugh  Inglis,  contains  neaily  600  lines,  and  more  than 
680  varieties  of  grouplns.  The  calendars,  for  such  he  has 
been  led  to  consider  the  bricks  to  be  by  aignments  de- 
duced ^m  the  order  and  recurrence  of  ttie  signs,  he  statQi 
to  have  oontained  inscripticHU  corresponding  to  the  paiiods 
of  solar  and  lunar  lime,  so  arranged  aa  to  admit  of  a  ready 
comparison  of  the  two;  the  cfaancter  employed  fat  tiiese 
two  classes  of  inscription  nearly  resembled  a  sttnight  horn. 

*  ne  genealogicu  character,'  he  says,  *  avoids  the  faom- 
sbape,  and  is  made  up  of  oombinatious  of  two  elemeot&iy 
characters;  one  of  which  is  very  narrow,  Utia  other  veiy 
broad ;  one  like  a  mace  or  the  handle  of  a  lance,  the  other 
like  a  funnel  or  a  pyramid  hollowed  out  to  make  its  point 
more  taper.  A  senes  of  such  combinations  runs  along  the 
top  of  these  inscriptions  in  regular  order  as  long  as  a 
dynasty  lasts,  and  dusters  of  such  characters  hang  wwn  to 
indicate  the  descent  or  passage  to  another  dynasty;  indica- 
tions the  date  or  period  seem  to  occur  at  the  bottom.' 
The  lalixmanie,  or  magical  character,  he  states  to  be  '  very 
tmifonn,  though  very  abundant,  and  nevw  desimed  to  have 
a  meaniiw,  bniu  merely  a  confiised  medley  of  fmns  some- 
what simuu  to  utoie  which  were  known,  hut  so  anmngsd  u 
to  he  wholly  unhiteUigiUe.  The  iiwm  Of  known  ehanetan 
WIS  so  far  preserved  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  meuiing 
in  order  to  keep  aUve  interest  and  induce  the  belief  m 
hidden  mystery ;  while  the  diswderly  elusterinj[  and  crowd- 
ing of  random  forms  and  the  monotonous  repetitions  of  the 
same  form  from  the  very  same  stampi  demonstrate  the  de- 
sign to  mystify  and  deceive  by  opposite  means.  The  talis- 
mans or  amulets  themselves  are  found  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  of  two  descriptiona ;  one  kind  has  indented  cha- 
racters, the  other  raimL  characters.  '  These,'  he  says, 
'  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  seals,  wheUier  eylindrmal 
or  fiat,  as  these  last  contain  seal  characters  which  threw 
light  on  the  other  inscriptions.* 

This  writer  entertains  expectations  that  the  inlei^prsta- 
tionof  the  Babylonian  ioKriptions  acoording  to  his  ^tsm 
\rill  throw  much  Ught  both  m  the  history  of  aatronmnieal 
seienoe  and  m  the  dates  of  aMient  chroDUogy. 

ARROW-ROOT.  An  article  of  oommeroe.  which  is  im- 
ported in  consideimble  quantities  from  both  the  West  and 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  forinaoeous  substance  {inpand 
from  the  roots  of  certain  plants.  That  which  is  brought 
from  America  is  made  from  the  root  of  the  MarcuUa  Anm- 
dinacea;  the  arrow-ioot  impotted  from  Asia  is  extracted 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Curewaa  AngtuttfoUa.  [For  the  bo- 
tanical descriptions  of  these  plabts,  see  Maranta  and  Cdr- 

CITMA.] 

The  English  namo  of  this  preparation  is  derived  from  the 
use  to  which  the  Indians  of  Slouth  America  were  accus- 
tomed to  api^y  the  juioe  extracted  from  another  species  of 
Maranta— the  ManuUa  gaianga,  which  was  emplvired  ai  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  in  which  the  arrows  of  hostile  tribes 
were  dipped. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  arrowroot  of  oommeree 
is  the  same  from  whichever  of  the  two  planta  it  is  ex- 
tracted. The  root,  or  tuber,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  flrsi 
be  carefully  washed,  in  (vder  to  remove  the  adhering  parti 
cles  of  earth,  and  then  it  is  either  grated  or  beaten  to  a  pulpy 
consistence  in  a  mortar,  which  should  be  formed  of  wood. 
The  pulp  is  next  intimately  mixed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  by  which  operation  the  fibrous  portion  is 
separated  from  the  fiuina,  which  ronaiM  mechanically  sus- 
pended in  the  water.  This  fibrous  pntion  is  then  removed, 
the  larger  parte  by  the  hand  and  the  minuter  parts  by 
straining  Uurough  a  haip-sieve.  Tha  remaining  milk-Uks 
fluid  is  then  left  for  subsidence^  after  which  the  water  is 
drawn  off  A  second  and  sometimes  a  thud  washing  in 
fresh  water,  and  stnining  throujdi  finer  siera  of  Hoe  ^py 
residuum,  are  then  employed ;  ukerirtwA  the  staiehy  mat' 
ter  is  collected  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  its  moisture  thoroughly 
evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  When  peribotly 
dry  it  is  packed  in  casks  or  boxes,  and  will_K9tain  its  no'i 
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voang  children  or  of  persons  in  delicate  health,  since  its  nu- 
tritive property  is  great,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  digestion.  It 
V  used  either  mixed  with  hot  vater  or  boiling  milk,  or  in 
Jie  form  of  puddings.  The  powder  is  frequently  adulterated 
oy  the  admixture  of  common  starch  or  the  farina  of  po- 
tatoes, and  it  ia  therefore  advisable  to  purchase  it  in  the 
packaffe  in  which  it  is  imported,  or  from  some  dealer  of  re- 
spectability. That  which  is  the  most  esteemed  for  purity  is 
imported  from  the  Bermudas  and  New  Providence;  but 
within  the  last  few  years  the  arrow-root  of  Ceylon  has  ac- 
quired some  celebrity :  thia  is  made  from  the  Amerieaii 
plant  the  Martmta  Antt^nacea,  which  was  convoyed  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Ceylon. 

When  imported  from  any  British  possession  arrow-root  is 
subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty  of  one  shilling  per  hun- 
dred weight.  The  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  about  400.000  pounds  weight  in  the  year,  {library 
ftf  Entertaning  Knom/ubfe,  V^etable  Si^tdhce»,  vol.  ii.; 
Porter's  Tropical  Agricidturut;  GooemmaU  Statutical  Ta- 
blm.) 

ARROW-ROOT.    [See  Maranta.] 

ATISACES,  the  founder  of  the  great  Parthian  mo- 
narchy, which  afterwards  proved  the  most  effectual  bar  to 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  East.  His  birth 
is  doubtfhl ;  and  it  is  probably  the  flattery  of  courUy  writers 
which  traced  it  to  the  royal  and  antient  Persian  family  of  the 
AehtBmonideB.  Justin  speaks  of  him  as  being  '  of  ainibtflil 
oriffin,  bat  tried  valour,  used  to  live  by  robbery ;  who,  in  the 
belief  that  Seleucus  (Callinicus)  was  conquered  by  the 
Gauls  in  Asia,  attacked  Andragoras,  the  governor  of  the 
Par^ians,  and  took  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  nation.' 
tsJi.  4.)  According  to  Arrian  (ap.  Phot,  BiM.  No.  58),  a 
personal  and  &mily  quarrel  led  him  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  the  Syrian  empire,  b.c.  250.  during  the  reign  of 
AnUochus  Theos,  father  of  Seleucus,  who,  busied  with  bis 
Egyptian  wars,  neglected  this  new  source  of  disturbance 
until  Arsaces  had  gathered  a  sufficient  party  to  resist  him 
succesaftUly.  Nor  was  Seleucus  Callinicus  more  fortunate. 
He  made  two  expeditions  into  Partbia:  the  first  failed, 
and  the  second  was  atiU  more  unfortunate ;  for  he  was  de- 
bated in  a  Ri^t  hatde,  taken  prisoner,  uid  died  in  cap- 
tivity. The  Oay  of  that  defeat  was  long  observed  by  the 
Futnius  as  the  comroen(»ment  of  their  independence. 
This  is  the  reason  that  some  writers  have  set  down  the 
revolt  as  first  occurring  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  took  place  under  Antiochus. '  Arsaces  reduced 
the  nei^bouring  district  of  Hyrcania,  and  died,  according  to 
Justin,  m  a  ripe  old  age.'  He  seems,  from  the  very  meagre 
accounts  which  we  poinsess,  to  have  been  a  successful,  and 
probably,  therefore,  a  prudent  and  able  prince ;  and,  as  a  token 
of  raspeoti  the  Parthian  monarchs,  to  the  end  of  thnr  em- 


pire, assumed  from  him  the  general  title  of  Arsacid*.  Bt 
is  said,  in  the  Jnc.  Uru  Hist.,  to  have  been  killed  in  batdf 
against  Ariaratbes  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia ;  wbu;h  nay  bt 
true  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrarr.  bttt  is  not  wn- 
ranted  by  the  authorities  there  quoted. 

The  small  coin  which  we  here  give  must  racner  Be 
sidered  as  a  specimen  of  the  onnage  of  the  dynaa^  An 
as  one  Fhieh  can  wi^  oertainty  be  zeftrred  to  any 
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vidual  of  the  Arsacids.  Eckhel  (Catalog.  Mug.  Ctnar 
Vittdob.  &c.  i.  p.  253)  attributes  this  small  coin  to  Arsaces  L 
or  II.;  Frolich  assigns  it  to  Arsacatl.  Visconti  (/com- 
graphic  Grecque)  assigns  the  large  silver  medal  (vbidi  is 
magnified  to  twice  its  linear  measure)  to  Arsaces  VIL,  sdI 
the  small  one  to  Arsaces  II.  The  inscription  nhich  E^bi 
^ves  on  the  reverse  of  the  large  coin  differs  finm  that  in  tk 
British  Museum,  in  having  etowarpos  instead  of  Oswrwrpw. 

ARSA'CID.£,  a  name  given  to  the  Butbian  kii^ 
from  Anaces,  their  progenitor.  [For  th^  hiatoty.  m 
Parthia.] 

ARSENAL,  a  public  establishment  where  naval  ai 
military  engines,  or  warlike  equipments,  are  mannfaetoid 
or  stored.  Toulon,  MarsnUes,  Rocbeftrt,  and  Brest,  w 
naval  arsenals. 

In  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  great  guns  or  cannons  are  cast: 
in  that  of  Woolwich,  all  the  brass  fpns  used  in  Britid 
service  are  manufoctured ;  gun-camages,  Congreve-roekea. 
all  sorts  of  ammunition,  and  numerous  articles  of  militan 
equipment,  are  also  both  made  and  warehoused  there. 

ARSENIC.  The  term  Arsenic  is  derived  frvmtbeGnA 
Apmvueiv,  which  is  firaud  first  in  the  works  of  Diosoaridn 
and  of  stsne  other  aathon  who  wrote  about  the  heginniBf 
of  the  Christian  eera.  It  denotes,  in  their  works,  w  tab- 
stance  called  vof^mnf  by  Aristotle,  and  ipptvixov  by  Tins- 
phrastus  (although  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiv.  16,  seems  to  mate  t 
distinction  between  iravlapAgti  and  apnvubv),  and  is  saidts 
be  the  auri  pigmentum,  the  well-known  paint,  orpiment 

Arsenic  is  a  peculiar  metal,  which,  though  long  knon 
was  first  examined  with  tolerable  precisuin  by  Brandt  is 
1733 ;  it  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  nature  ;  sotoetime^ 
in  its  pure  metallic  state,  but  more  commonly  oombtned 
with  other  metals,  as  iron  and  cobalt,  or  with  snlpfau, 
and  frequently  united  with  oxygen.  It  may  be  attificiiJlT 
obtained  from  its  natural  compounds  in  a  mode  wludi  «9 
be  presently  pointed  out. 

Arsenic  nas  a  steel  gray  colour  and  crauidexalile  kd- 
liancy;  Its  density  is  5.700  according  to  Berzelius.  ui 
5.884  by  Turner's  experiments ;  when  suUimed.  Dr.Thm- 
son  states  that  its  density  is  only  5.235 ;  the  native  metals 
gnnular,  and  the  artificial  crystalline;  it  is  extremely 
brittle,  and  consttiuently  easily  powdered.  When  ancBic 
is  exposed  to  the  aur,  it  soon  loses  its  lustre,  and  become* 
black  on  the  sur&ee ;  the  artificially  obtained  metal  not  ooh 
suffers  these  changes,  but  falls  to  powder  by  the  acticm  K 
the  air :  in  this  state  it  is  known  on  the  continent  by  & 
name  oi  fty-i,otoder,  and  is  supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  a 
peculiar  oxioe  of  arsenic ;  moat  cnemists,  however,  renid  it 
as  a  mere  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  the  metal.  When 
kept  under  water,  arsenic  undergoes  no  change  ;  if  heated 
to  356°  Fahrenheit,  it  is  volatilized,  without  previous  fusioB; 
the  vapour  has  a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  (tf  gariie 
and  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  relied  upon  as  proof  df  in 
presence;  the  vapour  readily  cmdenses  in  small  brillisni 
crystals  of  metr  anenfo,  the  form  of  which  it  is  dilEeah 
to  determine. 

Arsenic  and  oxygen  combine  in  two  proportions,  and 
both  compounds  possess  acid  properties ;  that  which  eon- 
tains  the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  is  termed  artemom 
add;  according  to  Berzelius  it  consists  nearly  of — 

2  atoms  of  snenio  38x3=  76   or   1  atom    .    .  ^38 

3  atoms  of  oxj^en    8x3=  24        l^atom    .    .  slS 

atomic  wdght  .  .  e=100  combining  weight  =51 
As  a  natural  product,  arsenit^add  is  CKtremtfy  rm; 
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it  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  heating  the  metal  in 
atmoapheric  air,  when,  being  very  combustible,  it  bums  and 
combines  with  oxygen ;  the  white  vapour  of  arsenious  acid 
formed,  speedily  condenses,  and  frequenUy  in  the  form  of 
the  regular  octahedron ;  this  acid  may  also  be  procured  by 
heating  the  metal  in  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  being 
decomposed  yields  oxygen.  These  poceMes  are,  hovever, 
needless,  fbr  arsenious  acid  is  met  with  abundantly,  and  vei^ 

{tore,  as  an  article  of  commeroe ;  being  formed  ahd  Tolati- 
ized  during  the  roasting  of  cobalt  ores,  it  ia  first  eondenied  in 
an  impure  state,  and  purified  by  a  second  subUmation  in  an 
iron  vessel.  Arsenious  acid  (oxide  of  orsenio,  the  white 
arsenic  of  the  shops,  and  of  the  London  PharmaeopoBia) 
has  the  following  properties :  it  occurs  in  compact  masses  of 
various  sizes,  which  are  externally  colourless  andopa(|ue,but 
internally,  when  recently  broken,  frequently  yellowish  and 
transparent,  and  of  a  glassy  appearance  and  fhieture;  by 
exposure  to  the  air  the  transparency  is  lost ;  the  densi^  of 
the  opaque  kind  is  3.706,  and  that  of  the  glassy  3.699. 
Arsenious  acid  is  volatilized  at  380°  Fahrenheit;  the  vapour 
has  not  the  garlic  smell,  like  that  of  metalUo  arsenic.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Christison,  arsenious  acid  has  little  or  no 
taate ;  it  is  wdl  known  as  a  most  virulent  poison,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  metat.  Arsenious  acid 
is  wdtuAe  in  water;  at  about  60^  Fahrenheit  it  probably  dis- 
K^ves  about  1-1 00th  of  its  weight,  and  when  boiling  nearly 
l-13th;  on  cooling  to  60^,  a  considerable  portion  is  deposited 
in  octahedr^  crystals,  so  that  only  about  3-8ths  of  that  taken 
up  remains  dissolved ;  the  solution  reddens  litmus  paper 
bnt  slightly,  and  though  it  acts  feebly  as-  an  acid  in  tnis 
respect,  and  does  not  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates 
when  cold,  yet  it  expels  their  carbonic  acid  when  tfa^  are 
heated  together  in  solution.  The  nature  of  the  saline  com- 
pounds will  be  presently  mentioned. 

Artenic  and,  that  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen, exists  in  nature  much  more  commonly  than  the  arse- 
nious acid  ;  sometimes  it  is  found  combined  with  lime,  and 
frequently  with  various  metallic  oxides,  as  those  of  copper, 
iron,  and  lend;  the  arseniates  of  co|)per  constitute^  indeed, 
m  most  beautiAil  and  extensive  vaiie^  of  the  ores  of  that 
metal.  Arsenic  add  consists  of,  very  nearly,  according  to 
Berzelius — 

3  atoms  of  arsenic  38x3-  76  or  1  atom  .  .  =^38 
5  atuns  of  oxygen    8x5sa_40  or   2^  atoms  .    .  =S0 

atomicweight    .    .    =116        combining  weight  =  58 

Arsenic  acid  may  be  formed  artificially  by  heating  either 
the  metal  or  arsenious  acid  in  nitric  acid,  or.  which  is  pre- 
ferred, in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid ;  the  mixture 
is  to  be  distilled  in  a  glass  retort  until  it  has  acquired  the 
consistenca  of  a  syrup ;  afterwards  it  is  to  be  heated  nearly 
to  redness  in  a  platina  eruoible,  until  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
expelled.  The  properties  of  arsenic  acid  thus  prepared  are — 
that  it  is  of  a  milk-white  ccdour ;  it  contains  no  water,  but 
when  expcfi^  to  the  air  attracts  it  until  a  solution  of  specific 
gravity  1.935  is  obtained;  when  water  is  added  to  the 
anhydrous  acid  it  dissolves  only  a  part  of  it  for  a  long  time, 
leaving  a  white  powder,  which  is,  however,  eventually  taken 
up  ;  by  evaporation  a  syrupy  liquid  of  specific  gravity  2.55 
is  obtained,  which,  when  concentrated  tul  the  temperature 
rises  to  248°,  begins  to  deposit  solid  matter.  The  anhydrous 
acid  has  not  a  very  strong  taste,  but  the  aqueous  solution  is 
extremely  sour,  acts  strongly  as  an  acid  on  litmus  paper, 
and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  when  cold.  It  is  ex- 
tremely poisonous.  Its  salts,  twmed  arseniates,  wilt  be 
mentioned  hereafter. 

Arsenic  and  azote  do  not  unite. 

Artenic  and  hydrogen  combine ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
few  mtftals  which  forms  a  permanent  compound  with  this 
^s.  Araenuretted  hydn^en  may  be  prepared  by  flising 
equal  weight*  arsenic  and  zinc,  and  dissolving  the  alloy 
in  murtatio  acid;  the  gas  may  be  received  in  air  jars  filled 
with  and  inverted  in  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble.  The 
properties  of  this  compound  are — that  it  is  gaseous  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air ;  but  when  subjected  to  intense 
cold,  it  is  condensed  into  a  limpid  liquid  resembling  stber. 
The  gas  has  an  extremely  fetid  smell ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
2.695;  it  is  fatal  to  animals  when  it  forms  only  1-lOthofthe 
air  which  they  breathe.  When  exposed  to  atmospheric  air, 
it  is  decompMed ;  metallic  arsenic,  mixed  with  some  arse- 
nious acid,  is  deposited,  and  water  is  fbrraed.  It  is  com- 
posed of  3  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  2  of  the  vaponr  of 
arMnic,  condensed  into  S  volumes,  at 
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3  atoms  of  hydrogen  .  .  .  .  v  S 
3  atoms  of  arsenic  «M 

atomicweight  .  .  =79 
There  is  also  a  scdid  compound  of  arsoiio  and  hydrogtn; 
it  is  (Aitained  by  employii^  arsenic  aa  the  negative  con- 
ductor, when  water  is  decomposed  by  electricity;  the  faydr»- 
gen  of  the  water,  instead  of  being  evolved,  combines  with 
uie  arsenic,  and  the  compound  is  detached  from  the  metal 
in  brown-coloured  flocks.  It  is  probably  composed  of  1 
atom  of  hydrogen=l+-l  atom  of  arsenic=^38:  its  atomic 
weight  is  therefore  39. 

Arseme  and  chlorine  combine  to  form  chloride  of  anwnio. 
When  the  metal  in  powder  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
burns,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  combination ;  whm 
also  m  mixture  of  I  part  of  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  peKhk)- 
ride  of  mercury  is  distiUed,  a  think,  smoking,  otworiess 
liquid  condenses  in  the  receiver;  it  is  very  volatUe,  and 
does  not  become  solid  at  a  low  temjperature.  If  water  and 
chloride  of  arsenic  are  mixed,  both  are  decomposed,  and 
arsenious  and  muriatic  acids  are  ibrmed.  When  heated, 
chloride  of  arsenic  dissolves  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but 
they  separate  on  cooling ;  it  combines  with  oil  of  turpentine 
and  of  olives.  Chloride  of  arsenic  is  probably  cunpoaed  of — 

3  atoms  of  chlorine  .  ,  36x3^108 
a  atoms  of  arsenic  .    .    .    38x2=  76 

atomic  weight  .  .  .  .  =  184 
Another  method  of  preparing  chloride  of  arsenic  is,  to  put 
I  part  of  arsenious  acid  and  12  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  into  a 
retort,  heat  the  mixture  nearly  to  212'*,  and  then  gradually 
add  small  firagments  of  fused  common  salt ;  pure  <£loride  of 
arsenic,  which  is  to  be  condensed  by  artificial  cold,  passes 
aver  into  the  receiver.  A  little  water  frequently  comes 
over  with  the  chloride  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  and 
this  hydrated  chloride  does  not  mix  with,  hut  floats  on,  the 
anhydrous  chloride  first  distilled. 

Arsenic  does  not  appear  to  unite  with  carbon ;  it  com- 
bines with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  selenium,  and  phos- 
phorus ;  hut  the  resulting  compounds  are  not  important 

Anaue  and  ndphur  may  be  made  to  eomtoie  in  fimr 
different  proportiniB;  two  of  these  sulpbnrete,  and  the 
more  important,  exist  in  natnre,  and  these  only  will  be 
described  at  any  length.  The  first  is  the  red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  commonly  culed  realgar;  this  is  found  native  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  and  sometimes  crystaUized.  It  is 
of  a  deep-red  colour,  brittle,  easily  reduced  to  powder,  inodo- 
rous, tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water :  its  specific  gravity  is 
about  3.338.  It  may  be  artificially  formed  by  melting  a 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  sulphur  in  a  covered  crucible,  or  the 
arsenious  or  arsenic  acid  may  be  used.  In  the  latter  eases, 
sulphurous  acid  is  fi>rmed  and  evolved,  owing  to  the  oxygen 
of  uie  acid  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  sulphur.  In 
close  vessels,  it  sublimes  unenanged.  It  appears  to  be 
poisonous,  but  less  so  than  arsMiious  aeid.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  paint,  and  is  composed  <tf— 

1  atom  of  sulphur  =16 

1  atom  of  arsenic  =38 

atomic  weight    .    .    .    .  =54 

The  second  is  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  usually 
called  orpiment.  This  sulphuret  is  also  a  natural  product, 
occurring  rarely  crystallized :  it  is  commonly  composed  of 
thin  plales,  which  are  of  a  v«y  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
flexible  to  a  considerable  degree :  its  specific  gravis  is  3.452. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  inodorous.  Acids  do  not  dis 
solve  it,  but  nitric  acid  and  chlorine  decompose  it.  When 
heated  in  close  vessels,  it  melts,  and  then  sublimes ;  when 
heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  pale  bine  fliame,  and  gives 
a  white  smoke,  and  a  smell  of  sulphonnis  aoid.  It  may  be 
fiHined  artifleially  by  passing  a  enmnt  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  into  a  solutim  n  anenioos  add.  It  is  some- 
times used  at  a  pigment  vad  is  t  sesqaisuli^inrat  com- 
posed of — 

3  atoms  of  sulphur    ....  16x3=48 

2  atoms  of  arsenic    ....  38X2:^76 

atomic  weight   ....  124 
The  two  other  sulphurets  of  arsenic  are  unimportant. 
Arsenic  and  metcds  in  general  combine  with  great  £u-i- 

lity :  those  which  are  mallmble  it  renders  brittle,  and  those 

which  are  difficult  to  melt,  it  renders  fusible^ 

The  combination  of  arsenic  with  potassium  and  sodium 

is  attended  with  the  disen^ippait^  o(  nii^dhrh^UpTha 
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nnilting  anententi  ua  deoompoied  Inr  mter,  the  potaa- 
Slum  and  ndiuiii  are  oxidized,  while  the  hydrogen  of  the 
water  converta  the  anenio  into  the  hrown  arseniuret  of 
hydrogen  idreadv  noticed. 

The  raetallie  aneniurets  an  not  of  nifiSeient  importance 
to  require  a  more  minute  description. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  salts  that  contain  the  arsenious 
aeid,  and  which  are  termed  artenites. 

Artemte  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
arsenious  acid  in  wlution  of  ammonia.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  a  solid  fbrm,  for  by  evaporation  the  salt  is  decom- 
p<»ed.  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  octahedral  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, which  are  mere  arsenious  acid,  without  a  trace  of 
ammonia. 

Anenite  qf potash  isproourod  digesting  the  acid  in  a 
solution  <ii  the  alkali.  By  evaporation,  a  saline  mass  is  left, 
but  no  crjrstals  of  the  ult  are  fbrraed.  This  oompound  is 
employed  m  the  preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  sometimes 
ealwd  mineral  green.  It  is  also  the  basis  of  the  liquor 
artmioa^  ol  the  London  Pharmacojxeia. 

Anenite  q^toda  is  prepared  as  the  last  mentioned.  By  eva- 
poration, a  viscid  mass  is  obtained ;  and  when  the  evapora- 
tion has  been  continued  till  the  solution  has  acquired  the 
consistence  of  a  syrup,  small  granular  crystals  are  obtained 
as  it  cools. 

Anenite  of  lime  may  be  readily  procured  by  mixing  an, 
aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  lime  water ;  the  arsenite 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  iu  the  state 
of  a  white  powder :  it  contains  water*  is  s61uU«  in  aoida,  and 
even  in  some  saline  solutions. 

Arunite  barytei  is  a  white  powder,  sUghtiy  soluUe  in 
water. 

Arsenite  qf  strontia  is  sduhle  in  water. 

The  metamc  arteniteit  strictiyso  tmmed,  are  not  in  general 
an  important  class  of  salts.  We  shall  notice  only  two  of 
them. 

Ar$enite  qf  cooper. — This  compound  was  first  prepared 
by  Scheele,  and  oy  him  proposed  as  a  pigment ;  and  it  has 
been  long  and  extensively  used  as  such,  under  the  namu  of 
mineral  green.  It  is  fwrned  by  adding  a  solution  of  arsenite 
of  potash  to  one  of  bipersulpbate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol). 
By  double  decomposition,  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed,  and 
is  precipitated  of  a  floe  green  colour.  The  exact  composition 
has  not  been  determined :  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  more 
than  one  compound  may  be  formed,  or  one  may  be  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  hydrate  of  copper. 

Artaiite  qf  eiiver  may  he  made  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  lulver  with  one  of  arsenite  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
soda.  It  is  of  a  fine  ydlow  coioiu: ;  and  tba  soluble  salts  of 
silver,  like  those  of  copper,  are  oeeauonally  used  to  affiird 
oorroborative  evidenoe  m  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic. 

The  artematea  are  ui  several  oases  presented  to  us  bv 
nature.  Thus,  in  Cornwall,  arseniate  of  iron  occurs  in  small 
green  cuUc  crystals,  and  a^  several  beautiftil  varieties  of 
arseniate  of  copper.  Arseniate  of  lime,  called  pharmacolite 
Vy  mineralogists,  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met  with. 

The  alkaline  and  earthy  aiseniates  are  generally  procured 
either  by  direct  combination  or  by  double  decomposition ; 
and  the  metallio  arseniatea  usually,  if  not  always,  by  the 
latter  method.  We  shall  describe  the  arseniates  in  the 
same  order  as  the  arsenites. 

Arseniaie  of  ammonia. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  adding 
the  alkaU  to  a  rather  cmeentrated  solution  of  ttie  acid, 
until  a  precipitate  appears.  If  this  and  the  solution  be  ex- 
posed to  q^taneous  evaporation,  large  rbombie  crystals  are 
obtained.  These  erystais,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  lose 
half  of  their  basn^  and  aie  converted  into  hiareemate  qf 
ammimia.  When  sulijeoted  to  ^tlUation,  the  arseniate  of 
ammonia  decnnposes  as  it  beeomes  dry,  ammonia,  water, 
and  asotio  gas,  ara  obtained,  and  the  arsenic  is  reduced. 

The  biarsemate  of  ammonia  may  not  only  be  obtained, 
as  above-mentkmed,  by  exposing  the  neutral  salt  to  the  air, 
Imt  also  by  adding  acid  to  it.  By  slow  evaporation,  large 
octahedral  crystals  are  formed :  vhen  heated,  it  yields  arseni- 
ous acid,  but  no  ammonia. 

Arseniate  qf  potash. — It  may  be  procured  by  saturating 
the  acid  with  the  alkali.  It  is  an  uncrystallizeable  deliques- 
cent mass,  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  fusing  a  mixture  of 
arsenious  acid  and  hydrate  of  potash.  The  arsenious  acid 
aequireb  oxygen  from  the  decomposed  water,  hydrogen  gas 
being  evolved,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  the  arsenious  add 
is  xedneed. 

Siarumate  ofp«atuh  mav  be  Ibrmed  by  adding  arsenious 


aeid  to  die  nenbtal  useniate.  It  is  usu<Uy  pnpamt  « 
heating  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  nibnteof  potai&. 
The  nitric  acid  yields  oxygen  to  the  arsenious,  so  as  to  ns- 
vert  it  into  arsenie  acid,  which  uniting  with  lite  potash,  dM 
biarseniate  is  formed.  The  mass,  when  dissolved  in  lux 
water,  yields  transparent  erystais  of  the  salt  The  solutioB 
reddens  litmus  paper,  showing  the  excess  of  acid.  The  salt 
suffers  no  change  exposure  to  the  air:  its  taste  iicootii^ 
and  saline,  somewhat  like  that  of  nitiute  of  potash.  ItcMi- 
sists  of  two  atoms  of  arsenie  acid,  and  one  atom  of  poliih. 
The  crystals  contain  water. 

The  arieaiate  and  biarseniate  of  soda  are  crystalliieiliie 
salts,  but  which  do  not  require  any  particular  notice.  Tke 
earthy  arsemates  are  not  of  importanoe. 

Arseniate  of  barytes  and  mrseniate  eirontia  m  IhA 
iiduhle  salts :  they  are  entirely  artificial  compoondi^  ni 
applied  to  no  use.  With  reapeet  to  the  metallic  anenatat 
we  have  already  stated  that  the  arseniates  of  iron  and  amn 
occur  in  Comwall :  they  may  also  be  formed  artificiBllj. 
The  arseniate  of  silver  is  of  a  brick-red  colour,  while, « 
already  noticed,  the  areenite  is  yellow.  Some  use  is  nude 
of  this  difl'erence  in  processes  for  detecting  the  presenct  of 
arsenic  Most  metallic  arseniates  are  insoluble  in  Titir, 
hut  dissolved  by  acids.  As  to  the  general  properties  d 
umnical  acids  and  salts,  we  shall  merely  remark  thst  botb 
the  acids  are  precipitated  yellow  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 
the  arsenites  are  precipitated  yellow  by  the  salts  of  fUVEr, 
and  green  by  those  of  copper ;  while  the  arseniates  m 
thrown  down  red  by  the  silver  salts,  and  blue  by  tiie  cof- 
per  ones. 

ARSENIC,  DETECTION  OF.  Of  all  snMsnw, 
arsenie  is  that  which  has  most  fi^quently  occauoneddetili 
hf  poisoning,  both  by  accident  and  desi^ ;  we  shall  tben- 
me  briefly  state  tiie  methods  of  ascertaining  its  presenct 

Supposing  a  white  powder  to  have  been  found  under  sbs- 
l^cioua  circumstances,  the  process  to  which  it  is  to  be  nil>- 
jeeted  is  that  of  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  and  sublim- 
tion,  and  for  this  purpose  we  employ  a  small  glass  tube,  a  split 
lamp  and  black  nux,  or  fresh  burnt  and  powdered  chanm 
The  tube  should  be  thin,  closed  at  one  end,  about  one-fbuidi 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  three  to  four  inches  long ;  tbcH 
known  by  the  name  of  test  tubes  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely well.  Black  tiux  is  a  mixture  of  charcosl 
carbonate  of  potash,  prepared  by  deflagrating  two  putiof 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  one  part  of  nitrate  in  a  cniciUe.  It 
is  to  be  powdered,  and  immediately  put  into  a  well-fitt^prf 
bottle  to  prevent  its  acquiring  moisture  from  the  air;  tk 
charooal  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  the  decompon- 
tion  of  the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  potash  from  that  ci  fl» 
bitartrate  and  nitrate.  Mix  a  small  ptation.  a  gnin  v 
two,  or  even  less,  of  the  suspected  powder  with  twice  ilt 
quantity  of  the  black  flux,  and  convey  the  mixture  to  iIb 
bottom  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a  trough  of  smooth  writiif 
paper,  taking  care  that  none  remain  adhering  to  the  sda 
of  the  tube.  Put  a  paper  plug  loosely  into  the  tube,  anil 
twist  a  piece  of  paper  round  the  upper  end  of  it,  to  serve  « 
a  handle ;  then  expose  the  mixture  to  the  liame  of  (be 
spirit  lamp.  The  potash  of  the  flux  retains  the  arsenioui 
acid  until  it  is  sufficiently  heated  to  be  decomposed  by  the 
charcoal.  If  the  quantity  of  arsenious  acid  be  extreoelf 
small,  then  it  is  better  to  drop  it  into  the  tube,  andtii  let 
flill  a  little  powdered  charcoal  upon  it.  In  a  very  sbnt&De 
the  charcoal  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  aiseuoai 
acid,  the  reduced  metal  rises  in  vapour,  and  condemetni 
the  upper  and  cool  part  of  the  tube ;  it  has  n  metallie  ip 
pearauce,  and  is  of  a  brilliant  dark  steel-grey  colour. 

Although  this  elleot  may  be  regarded  as  evideace  »  w 
presence  of  arsenic,  I^.  Turner  nas  improved  upon  it  i? 
showing  that  the  metal  may  be  easily  re-converted  to  ar«- 
nious  acid,  and  exhibit  the  characteristic  form  and  ptopoti'' 
of  that  substance,  although  its  weight  may  not  exceed  oo^ 
hundredtii  of  a  grain.  This  change  is  effected  by  ht^iog 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  arsenic  about  tfanf 
fourths  of  an  inch  above  a  very  small  flame  of  the  flW 
lamp;  the  metal  again  sublimes,  te-combiues  ''^M 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  well-deflned  ayitBhn 
arsenious  acid  are  formed. 

If  no  solid  arsenious  acid  should  be  found,  but  ii  ■<»' 
pected  to  exist  in  solution,  either  in  the  food  or  in  tlw^* 
tents  of  the  stomach,  then  a  solution  of  sulphuretiedafBil! 
gen  should  be  added  to  the  susf  eeted  fluid,  a*  a  cunot  d 
tiie  gas  should  he  passed  into  it. ^S^his  gas  is  veijreuilTF^ 
cured  by  heating       ^^oi?^^i'0^g  PP™^ 
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munatic  acid  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  bent  tttbe ;  or  snl- 

phuret  of  iron  may  be  formed  by  melting  in  a  crucible  a 
mixture  of  equal  \reights  of  sulphur  and  iron  filing;  this 
sulphuret  may  be  decomposed  by  diluted  sulphune  acid, 
without  heating  the  mixture.  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  the  arsenious  acid  a  yellow  solution  is  first 
formed,  and  by  heat,  or  after  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
oxceBs  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  got  rid  of,  and  yellow 
sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  thrown  down ;  this  is  to  be  collected, 
dried,  heated  in  the  tube  with  black  flux,  and  metallic 
arsenic  will  sublime,  as  already  described.  The  same  treat- 
ment may  be  adopted  with  any  substance  which  may  be 
suspected  to  be  either  yellow  or  red  stdphttret  of  arsenic  (or- 
piment  or  realgar),  supposing  them  to  nave  oocasiMied  poi- 
txadng. 

If  the  suspected  liquid  be  tolerably  free  fkom  colour,  ibea 
various  fluia  tests  may  be  used  to  pnre  the  presence  of 
arsenic  previous  to  the  phicess  of  reduction  just  described  ; 
many  of  these  tests  ha%'e  been  proposed,  but  there  are  two 
only  which  require  particular  notice :  these  are  the  ammo- 
niuret  of  copper  and  the  ammoniuret  of  stiver.  The  former 
is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of  bipersulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  to  one  of  ammonia,  nearly  as  long  as  the  alkali 
continues  to  re-dissolve  the  oxide  of  copper  at  first  precipi- 
tated ;  this  compound  is  of  a  well-known  azure-blue  colonr, 
and  wlien  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  a  green 
precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  arsenite  of  copper.  It  is  to 
tie  observed  that  arsenious  add,  added  to  a  solutionof  biper- 
sulphate of  copper,  occasions  no  precipitate;  it  is  requisite 
either  that  the  arsenious  add  should  be  combined  with  an 
olkaK,  or  the  oxide  of  copper  with  ammonia,  and  the  use  of 
the  latter,  which  is  in  fhct  the  ammoniuret  of  copper,  is  pro- 
bably the  best  process. 

Ammoniuret  of  silver  is  prepared  by  adding  a  pretty 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  solution  of  ammonia, 
taking  care  that  the  ammonia  is  but  slightly  in  excess; 
this  ammoniuret  is  colouriess,  and  when  added  to  a  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  in  water,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  arsenite  of  silver,  and  which  becomes  dark  brown 
by  exposure  to  light. 

In  the  above  methods  of  using  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
the  copper  and  «i\m  tests,  but  litfle  ambiguity  can  arise. 
It  is,  however,  weU  known  that  the  salts  of  cadmium  give  a 
yellow  precifHlate  with  Btdphuretted  h;^drogen ;  but  these 
can  scarcely  be  confbundea  with  or  mistaken  fcr  a  mere 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenious  add.  Tba  ammoniuret  of  cop- 
per will  also  turn  green  when  added  to  a  yellow  solution  of 
most  substances ;  there  are,  however,  but  few  bodies  which, 
when  merely  dissolved  in  water,  will  give  a  green  pre- 
cipitate with  this  test ;  the  silver  test  may,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  give  a  precipitate  with  muriatic  acid  and 
muriatic  salts ;  this,  however,  is  colourless,  and  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  If,  therefore,  any  chloride  of  silver  should  have 
been  thrown  down  with  the  arsenite,  so  as  to  mask  the  pro- 
perties of  the  latter  by  diluting  its  yellow  tint,  add  nitric 
acid  to  the  suspected  mixture  of  chloride  and  arsenite  of 
silver ;  the  former  will  remain  unacted  upon,  while  the  latter 
will  be  dissolved,  and  may,  bv  the  cautious  addition  of  am- 
monia to  the  nitric  solution,  be  predpitated  of  its  charac- 
teristic yellow  colour. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  arsenite  of  copper  and  of 
silver,  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  mar, 
after  drying,  be  reduced  by  the  black  flux  in  the  moue 
already  described. 

It  is  to  be  ob5er\'ed  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not 
precipitate  arsenious  acid  when  it  is  dissolved  in  alkali,  as 
potash  or  soda ;  hut  on  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  so  od  to 
saturate  or  superiaturate  the  alkali,  precipitation  readily 
occurs. 

Arsenic  acid  and  artfemates  have  been  but  rarely  taken 
either  by  accident  or  design  :  sulphuretted  hydrogen  throws 
down  tmm  a  solution  of  the  former  yellow  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  as  with  arsenious  acid ;  but  with  ammoniorot  of 
silver  it  gives  a  peculiar  reddish  precipitate  of  arseniata  of 
silver,  which  may  be  reduced  in  the  tube  already  mentioned, 
by  means  of  black  flux.  The  biarseniates  give  imme- 
diately arseniate  of  silver  on  the  additi(m  of  the  ammoniuret 
of  silver ;  but  the  neutrad  arseniates  require  a  little  acetic 
add  to  produce  this  effect. 

ARSENIC.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  As  metallic  ar- 
senic has  no  effect  upon  the  human  system,  we  will  confine 
our  observations  to  the  employment  and  mode  of  action  of 
the  white  oxide  or  arsenious  acid,  and  its  compound,  the 


arsenite  of  potttli.  The  ehmetsn  of  arsenioM  edd  have 

been  given  above,  hut  <me  remarkable  dnumstance  cou- 
neoted  with  these  Tequires  to  be  noticed  here:  the  degree 
of  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of  transparency  or  opa- 
dty  of  the  spenmen  or  portion  employed.  For  example, 
1000  {>arts  of  bdling  water  dissolve  97  parts  of  the  trane 
parent  acid,  retaining  only  18  parts  when  cold;  hot  an 
equal  quantity  of  wat«  will  dissolve  1 1 S  parts  of  the  opaque 
variety,  and  retain  S9  parts  when  eold.  the  remaining  parts 
being  preeipitaled.  it  is  manifest,  tkenfbre,  that  iho 
strength  of  a  solnlkiB  nmst  vary  wiSi  tiie  kind  of  spedmen 
em^c^ad. 

the  pradse  chaneMr  of  the  tails  of  white  arsenie  is  a 
matter  of  dispute ;  it  is  generally  said  to  be  amid  and  corro- 
sive, followed  by  an  impression  of  sweetuoas ;  hat  Dr.  Goi^ 
dtm  states,  that  it  is  at  fini  always  sweet,  but  afterwards 
somewhat  add.  (Gordon,  XNfSBrt.  hmmt.  de  Anenieo, 
Edinb.  I8l4,p.  9;  EtUnbwgk  MeiSeal  md  Smgieal  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xi.  p.  134.) 

The  white  oxide  of  arsenic  being  so  often  employed  for 
the  destruetitm  of  human  lifb,  a  dnad  of  it  exists  not 
only  among  the  unprofessional  part  of  the  community,  but 
even  among  medical  men,  whien  has  caused  it  to  be  less 
tried,  and  its  modes  of  actitHi  less  stndied,  than  most  other 
medidnal  agents  of  the  Materia  Affldlfnt.  That  it  labours 
under  a  most  unjust  opprobrium  cannot  he  doubted,  for  it  is 
not  so  pdsonous  as  many  other  artidea  flreqnently  used, 
such  as  prussic  acid  and  strychnia,  whQe  its  curative  influ- 
ence is  certainly  very  groat.  If  a  small  quantity,  such  as 
Jgih  cv^th  of  a  grain  he  swallowed,  in  about  aquarterofan 
hour  the  individual  experiences  an  agteeable  sensation  of 
comfort  and  warmth  about  the  stomu:b,  which  gradually 
extends  itself  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  The  appetite 
and  thirst  are  moderately  increased,  the  secretion  of  urine 
becomes  more  abundant,  and  the  evacuations  fh)m  the  in' 
testines  often  more  frequent,  and  of  a  pulpy  or  pappy  cha 
racter.  From  the  intestinal  canal  the  peculiar  action  pro- 
pagates itself  over  the  whole  system.  The  heat  of  the 
surface  is  augmented,  and  ttie  increased  temperature  ii 
experienced  particularly  about  the  forehead  and  eyebrows, 
and  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  a  breathing  perspiration. 
At  the  same  time  an  increased  strength  a^  frequency  of 
pulse  ia  k\t.  The  whole  muscular  system  acquires  energy 
and  elasticity;  the  involunfiury muscles  espea^ly  become 
more  powerful  and  vigorous  in  their  action ;  the  respiratbn 
is  gently  aceelerated.  The  nervous  system  partakes  of  the 
impulse  communicated  to  the  frame,  and  the  spirits  as  well 
as  the  courage  of  the  individual  rise,  liveliness  and  regu- 
larity characterizing  the  whole  functions  of  the  system. 

That  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  is  a  tonic,  therefore,  u 
sufliciently  clear ;  and  that  its  employment  in  such  doses  as 
we  have  stated  is  not  onlv  safe  but  mnefidal,  may  be  satis- 
factorily proved.  Not  only  are  old  worn-oat  horses  endowed 
with  new  vigour,  improved  appetite,  &c.  by  its  use,  but 
pigeons  to  which  this  article  is  given  show  greater  appetite 
and  liveliness  than  others  without  it ;  and  in  Upper  Styria 
the  peasantry  use  it  as  a  seasoning  with  many  articles  of 
tooAf  such  as  cheese. 

It  will  not,  we  trust,  be  supposed  that,  by  bringing  for- 
ward these  focts  and  statement,  we  desire  to  lead  any  one 
to  make  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  use  of  Qm  very  powerful 
agent.  We  only  wish  to  show  that  much  prejudice  exists 
against  it,  in  order  that,  when  circumstances  seem  to  require 
its  use,  medical  men  may  not  be  deterred  from  employing 
it,  finm  ignorance  of  its  qualities,  nor  have  to  encounter  un- 
necessary difficulties  from  the  objections  of  others.  That 
oxide  of  arsenic  mav  accumulate  in  the  system,  or  may  give 
rise  to  slow  poisoning,  cannot  be  questioned;  but  if  exhi- 
bited in  appropriate  cases,  the  morbid  state  of  the  system 
seems  to  act  as  an  antidote  to  it,  just  as  it  acts  as  an  anti 
dote  to  the  disease,  health  bdng  the  result  of  their  neu- 
tralizing power.  Every  medictJ  practitioner  knows  what 
large  doses  of  a^ma  may  be  given  with  satbly  and  benefit 
in  tetanus  and  some  ouier  mseascs:  it  has  been  stated, 
under  Antihowt.  that  very  largo  doses  of  tortrite  of  anti- 
mony can  he  borne  in  certain  states  of  the  system :  and 
in  the  West  Indies,  during  the  state  of  insensibility  fiillow- 
mg  the  bite  of  a  snake  called  the  coluber  carinattu,  eight 
^ins  of  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  and  eighty  drops  ol 
tincture  of  opium  have  been  given  in  the  course  of  foui 
hours,  that  is,  one  grain  every  half  hour,  with  the  best 
effect.  (See  Paper  by  Mr.  Ireland,  in  M^B)-X^..3igns., 
vol.  n.  p.  381.)  Digitizeooy  VjOOyit: 
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White  oxide  of  arsenic  is  not  often  given  in  tbo  solid 
fbrm,  nor,  owing  to  itu  variable  solubility,  is  the  solution 
frequently  employed :  the  form  most  generally  chosen  is 
that  of  its  oombinatioD  vith  potass,  or  arsenite  of  potass ; 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  hquor  artemca&a  of  the  London 
PharmacopOBiat  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  quanti^  of 
potass  ii  loaniely  suffiownt  to  laturata  the  vhole  of  the  uidf 
aome  of  which  must  oonsequently  remain  free  in  solntinii 
or  be  deposited.  Beftnre  the  regular  introduction  of  this 
into  medical  ptactiee,  it  had  long  been  employed  in  Lincoln- 
shire for  the  cure  of  intefmittents,  under  the  name  of  the 
TatteUtt  Agu$  Dropt ;  and  from  having  been  introduced 
rijo  pmotioe  b^  Dr.  Fowler,  it  is  frequently  called  Fowler  t 
Solution,  It  IS  never  given  in  larger  quantity  than  three 
or  flve  drops,  and  should  always  be  taken  about  half  an 
hour  after  a  meal,  to  prevent  it  coming  into  direct  or  imme-  ; 
diate  contact  with  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Being  considered  eminently  an  anti-periodic  [see  Agus. 
vol.  i.  p.  226],  it  has  been  used  in  most  diseases  which  par- 
take of  a  periodic  character ;  the  chief  of  these  we  shall  here 
notice,  along  with  two  or  three  others  not  possessed  of  a 
periodio  character.  It  is  most  frequently  employed  in  inter- 
mittoit  fevers;  the  greatest  advantage  is  derived  from  it 
in  the  tertian  and  quartan  farms,  the  quotidian  often  resist- 
ing this  and  all  other  remedies.  Its  beneficial  effects  may 
be  increased  by  giving  calomel  first;  cinchona  bark  may  be 
given  also  during  the  employment  of  arsenical  medicines, 
but  it  should  rather  be  alternated  with  thorn  than  given 
at  the  same  time ;  certainly  they  should  not  be  given  in  the 
same  formula  or  prescription,  though,  if  the  padent  be  very 
weak,  other  tonics  may  be  given  along  with  them.  Opium 
is  sometimes  advantageously  given  along  with  them,  but  it 
should  be  employed  in  very  small  (quantity. 

It  has  sometimes  been  given  in  remittents,  which  ap- 
proached nearly  to  the  character  of  intermittents. 

In  rheumatic  cases  it  has  been  used,  and  is  most  success- 
ful when  the  pains  are  markedly  periodic,  or  true  to  a  parti- 
cular hour  in  their  return.  It  i&  equally  applicable  whether 
these  be  general  or  local,  as  in  some  rheumatic  affections  of 
the  eye.  (See  Travers  On  Diseases  (if  the  Eye.)  In  no- 
dosities of  the  bones  from  rheumatism  it  is  also  very  valu- 
able. 

In  some  afibctions.  more  especially  of  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  tic  doloureux,  and  other  neuralgic  pains,  it  is  useful. 
In  cardialgia,  or  heartburn,  when  chronic,  if  combined  with 
belladonna,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lasting  relief.  It 
has  sometimes  been  advantageously  emjployed  in  hooping- 
sough,  angina  pectoris,  epilepsy,  and  cnorea,  when  tonics 
were  required.  In  some  chronic  nervous  affections  of  the 
mental  faculties  it  has  been  fiiund  useful,  such  as  melan- 
cholia and  hypochondriasis.  And  in  hydrophobia,  tetanus, 
and  the  bites  of  serpents,  it  is  certainly  more  vaiuiUile  than 
any  other  means  we  are  acquainted  with. 

In  cancer  it  has  been  employed  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally ;  the  form  ^nerally  used  in  the  latter  way  is  the 
f^ie  artenicale,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  requires 
great  caution.  Its  internal  employment  has  been  mostly  in 
cases  where  it  depends  upon  constitutional  rather  than  local 
causes ;  but  if  hectic  fever  be  present,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  seems  to  be  of  more  service  in  cancer  of  the 
lip  and  face  than  in  affections  of  the  glands,  as  the  mammie 
or  testicles.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  such  as  lepra  and  ele- 
pbantiasis,  it  is  often  serviceable,  and  its  beneficial  action 
may  be  increased  by  giving  firaorjiofasrfv  along  with  it 

We  hold  that  the  previous  niilare  of  o^er  and  more  cmn- 
mon  remedies  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  employment, 
with  due  caution,  of  arsenic  in  any  of  these  dUseasea. 

In  case  of  an  over-dose,  or  of  intentional  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  indicate  an  antidote,  and 
point  out  the  mode  of  treating  mob  a  casualty.  Both  these 
are  difficult.  First  then,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  so 
sparingly  soluble,  we  cannot  see  how  the  stomach-pump  is 
h'kely  to  be  of  service ;  more  especially  as  the  white  oxide 
either  adheres  firmly  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach,  or 
gets  imbedded  in  its  substance.  A  more  rational  plan  is 
to  give  a  large  quantity  of  lime-water,  cold,  as  the  arsenite 
of  Hme  is  almost  insoluble,  and  neatly  inert.  After  that,  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  ziuc  (3i  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water); 
then  topiouB  draughts  of  oil  (oastor  oil  if  possible)  or  milliL 
After  which  the  case  must  be  treated  or  general  jnin- 
ciples.    [See  Antiikitbs,  Poisons^ 

ABSBNICAL  MINERALS,  lluwe  minerals  in  which 
uienic.aots  the  pert  <^  the  electro-negative  dement  may  be 


considered  as  forming  a  mineralogical  family  or  class,  ao 
cording  to  the  new  chemical  arrangement  of  Berzelius. 
This  family  comprehends  four  genera,  a  tabular  viev  of  the 
principal  species  of  each  of  which  is  here  pven  >— 

First  genus. 
Species.   Hetallic>  or  native  arsenic. 

Saoond  genus  (metalUe  arsenurets). 
First  species.   Octi^bedral  cobalt  pyrites :  spei^balt  of  the 
Germans. 

Second  species.   Hexahedral  cobalt  pyrites :  kobaltelanz. 
Third  species.   Copper  nickel    arsenuret  of  nickel :  pris- 
matic nickel  pyrites. 
Fourth  species    Arsenical  »lver :  octahedral  uitimony  oT 
Jameson :  sObersposglanz  of  Hausmauu  - 
antimonial  silver  oS  Phillips. 
Fifth  species.   Arsenuret  vi  bismuth. 
Sixtii  species.   Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  (Mofas). 
Seventh  speeiee.    Prismatic  arsenicid  pyrites  (Mohs) 
mispickel  (Phillips) :  areeniuies. 
Third  genus. 
Species.   White  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid. 

Fourth  genoi  (oompounds  of  arsenic  aoid). 
First  species.   Pharmacolite  ■  arseniate  of  lime- 
Secona  species.   Cobalt  bloom. 
Third  species.   Nickel  ochre. 

Fourth  series.   Scorodite :  martiil  arseniate  of  coj^r  from 
Cornwall. 

Fifth  species.   Olivenite :  of  this  there  are  two  species,  the 
one  crystallized  in  the  right,  the  otner  in  thu 
oblique,  prismatic  system. 
Sixth  speciea.  Buchlorc  mica  (Mohs) :  rhombohediHl  arse- 
niate of  copper  (Phillips)  :  kupfergUmmer. 
Seventh  qtecies.   Cube  ore :  hexahedral  liriconite :  arse- 
niate of  iron. 
Eiehth  species.   Rhombohedral  lead  spar. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  classed  in  the  above  genera. 
Mveral  other  substances  omtain  arsenic,  acting,  however.  a< 
the  electn>-|>ositive  element ;  consequentiy  such  compounds 
do  not  obtain  a  place  here :  of  these  there  are  hut  two  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  our  attention,  namely,  orpiment  and 
realgar,  both  of  which  ore  sulphurets  of  arsenic  in  definite, 
but  different  proportions.  These  minerals,  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
place,  are  obtained  of  great  purity  from  China  and  Persia, 
and  afford  a  valuable  and  beautiful  pigment 

The  geological  position  of  arsenical  minerals  is  confined 
to  primitive  districts,  where  they  occur  in  metalliferous 
veins,  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphurets.  to  which 
the  arsenurets  have  considerable  analogy,  The  only  genus 
which  has  been  found  in  any  quantity  is  the  second  the 
most  abimdant  species  of  which  ore  the  arsenurets  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  iron,  which  ere  found  both  in  veins  and  beds. 
The  fourth  genus  appears  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  arsenurets ;  they  occur  frequently  in 
union  widi  the  phosphates,  with  which  they  are  isomor- 
phous ;  consequently  the  phosphoric  acid  is  firequently  mote 
or  less  replaced  by  the  anenic,  or  the  reverse. 

The  arsenic  contained  in  any  mineral  may,  in  scnerol,  be 
readily  detected  by  the  blow-pipe,  owing  to  the  charac- 
teristic odour  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  arsenic.  ]n  per- 
forming this  operation  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  suIhiik 
the  mineral  to  the  interior  or  deoxidizing  flame,  or,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  reduction  of  the  metal  more  completely,  it  is 
advisable  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdu  of  charcoal ; 
this  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  is  essential,  for  it  is  the 
vapour  not  of  the  white,  but  onlv  of  the  metallic  arsenic, 
which  possesses  tbo  peculiar  smell  of  garlic.  If  the  mineral 
be  from  its  colour  suspected  to  he  orpiment  or  realgar,  it 
must  be  mixed  with  a  small  qnantity  of  black  flux  in  a 
glass  matrass  and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by 
which  the  arsenic  will  be  liberated,  and  a  sulphuret  cf 
potassium  formed. 

Native  arsenic  is  usually  found  in  reins,  accompanied  by 
sulphtu:  and  sulphurets ;  it  occurs  massive,  also  in  reticu- 
lated and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  of  a  curved  lamellar  com- 
position, exceedingly  tike  the  layers  of  an  onion.  When 
fnu^tured,  the  new  surface  presents  a  metallic  lustre  and  4 
tin  white  colour,  which,  however,  soon  tarnishes,  becoming 
a  very  dark  gray.  It  is  brittle,  has  the  specific  gravity 
A.7fi6,  and  its  hardness  is  3.5. 

According  to  Mohs,  it  is  fluently  met  with  in  the 
mines  of  Annaberg,  Schneeberg.  Hari^nber^  and  Freibetg 
in  Saxony;  at  J<«ichim^^^^^^|^ei^,(«^t^barg 
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in  the  Harz,  in  the  Black  Forest,  in  Alsace,  at  AUemont  in 
Pauphiny,  at  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  at  Kapnik  in  Trui* 
Bylvanio,  and  in  mmb  at  OranitxE  in  the  Bannat  of  Tames- 

war. 

The  second  genus  presenta  us  with  a  very  valuable  series 
of  minerals,  owing  to  properties  of  the  metals  with  which 
the  arsenio  is  combioM.  The  first  tlirae  species  will  be 
described  under  the  heads  of  Cobalt  Pvritu  and  Cwpkk 
NtcKBL.  Tho  arsenical  silver,  which  constitutes  the  fourth 
apeeies,  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated.  Professor 
Hausmann  considers  it  as  a  more  or  less  intimate  mixture 
of  prismatic  arsenical  pyrites  with  antimoniat  silver,  a  com- 
pound, according  to  Klaproth,  of  1 6  to  '24  parts  of  antimony 
and  84  to  78  of  silver.  The  same  chonist  states  96  parts 
}f  arsenical  silver  to  contain  of 

Arsenic  3d 

Antimony       ....  4 
Silver     .....  12.75 

Iron  44.25 

Many  mineralogists,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the 
antimooial  and  Uie  arsenical  silver  varieties  of  the  same 
species.  The  first  of  these  oocnrs  in  crystals  and  in  granular 
masses ;  the  latter  poBsesses  a  curved  lamellar  composition 
of  thin  crystalline  plates.  They  both  readily  tamiah,  and 
assume  a  dark  gray  colour.  The  specific  gravity  has  been 
stated  by  Hatiy  at  9.446,  by  Klaproth  at  9.82.  The  anti- 
monial  silver  is  found  in  veins  at  Altwolfach  in  Fiirstenberg, 
and  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  ;  the  arsenical  in  various 
mines  in  the  Harz,  at  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  and  also  in 
Herland  mine,  Cornwall,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
mention  that  this  mineral,  when  found  in  sufBcient  quan- 
tity, is  highly  valuable  for  metallurgic  purposes. 

Axotomous  arsenical  pyrites  is  a  compound  of  arsenic 
and  iron,  occurring  in  bei^  of  prismatic  iron,  and  aUo  in 
primitive  mountains,  accompanied  by  cobalt  and  nickel,  at 
Schladnin^  in  Styria.    Its  specific  gravity  is  7.228. 

Prtsmatit  arsenical  pyrites,  described  by  some  mine- 
rabgists  under  the  name  of  mispickel,  is  composed,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  analysis  of  Stromeyer,  of 

Iron  36.04 

Arsenic     ....  42.88 
Sulphur  21.08 
Berzelius  considerg  it  to  be  a  definite  ohemieal  compound, 
expressed  by  the  following  formula  ;— 

iPe  S'  +  Fc^a^ 

on  the  supposition  that  the  atomic  weight  of  arsenic  is  37'7, 
and  in  his  own  notation. 

This  mineral  possesses  a  tin-white  colour  and  a  metallic 
lustre.  The  specific  gravity  is  6.127,  and  its  hardness  6. 
It  occurs  massive,  and  also  crystalliz^  in  the  system  of  the 
iwht  rhombic  prism ;  crystals  are  seen  in  many  modifications 
of  this  system ;  they  admit  of  cleavage  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  a  prism,  whose  angles  are  1 12'  aild  68°  4  S', 
which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  Aindamental  form. 

This  mineral  is  found  commonly  in  most  of  the  localities 
of  arsenical  minerals,  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  lead, 
and  tin,  both  in  veins  and  beds.  It  is  a  product  of  almost 
every  mine  of  Cornwall,  as  well  as  those  of  Saxony,  &c 
Some  specimens  contain  silver,  of  which  the  principal  are 
fuund  at  Braunsdorf  near  Freiberg,  in  veins  of  quartz, 
traversing  mica-slate. 

White  arsenic,  which  constitutes  the  third  genus,  ia 
found  crj'stallized  in  octahedrons,  and  also  in  botryoidal  and 
Btaloctitic  forms,  frequently  pulverulent.  It  occurs  in  me- 
tallic veins,  and  probably  is  the  product  of  the  decompo- 
ution  of  other  mmerals.  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  colour 
white,  with  a  slight  degree  of  transparency.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.698.  It  is  readily  recognised  by  its  behaviour 
in  the  blow-pipe :  if  alone,  bting  volatilized ;  if  on  charcoal, 
being  volatfliied  with  the  production  of  the  garlic  odour. 

The  general  characters  of  the  fourth  genus  have  already 
been  given ;  the  species  will  he  descrined  in  their  alpha- 
betical order. 

ARSE'MUS,  the  son  of  Michael  Aposttdius,  a  Greek 
man  of  letters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who,  being  exiled 
from  Greece,  fied  to  Italy,  where  he  enjoyed  for  some  time 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  Having  lost  his 
favour,  he  went  to  Crete,  and  gained  his  livelihood  as  a 
transcriber  of  manuscripts.  Arsenius  was  horn  in  that  island 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  lived  at  Rome^ 
in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X,  who  made  him  arehbishop  <^ 
Iblvaata,  or  Monerobasiot  a  town  on  the  eastern  eoast  oTthe 


Horea,  not  very  lai  from  the  promontor>-oi  8l.  Angeio.  H« 
published  a  collection  of  Greek  apcohthegms  of  remarkable 
men.  (Preeciara  Dicta  Philotopnarwn,  Itnperaiorum,  ae 
Poetarum,  ab  Artenio  Monembatue  Archiepuenpo  fxtl/ecta. 
Rom.  1523.  Calliergi.)  He  also  published  Scholia  on  the 
first  seven  plays  of  Euripides,  taken  partly  from  Moscho- 
pulns.  Laacoris.  and  Thomas  Hagister—paitly  from  earlier 
soureea.  Venet.  1534.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Pope 
Ptaul  III.,  whose  friendshqi  he  possessed.  The  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  do  not  appear  to  be  known.  Havingr  become 
a  member  of  the  Roman,  he  was  excommunieatm  by  the 
Greek,  church,  and  his  cteaulous  oountrymen  believed  that 
his  dead  body  was  taken  possession  of  and  animated  by  a 
demon.  [Fabric.  Bibi.  Gr..  voL  L,  p.  659, 6 ;  voL  x.,  p.  383  and 
491,  ficc.  See  Bayle  aUo.] 

ARSI'NOE,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  son  of  Lagus. 
king  of  Egypt,  and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lysima- 
chus,  king  of  Thraee,  then  so  far  advanced  in  years  that  his 
eldest  son,  Agathocles,  had  already  espoused  Lysandra,  the 
half-sister  of  Arainoe.  This  momage  was  by  no  means  a 
source  of  happiness  to  Lysimochus.  Arsinoe,  fearing  lest 
her  children  Bbould  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  pre\-ailed  on  him  to  consent 
to  the  death  <^  Agathocles,  and  Lyiimadius  found  himself 
involved  in  war  with  Seleuous  in  consequence  of  this  atro- 
cious proceeding.  One  report  was,  that  Arsinoe  caused 
Agathocles  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  had  declined  her 
proposals.  (Pausan.  i.  10.  Justin,  xvii.  1.)  Lysimachu? 
fell  in  battie  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seven  months  afterwards 
SeleucuB  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Cer&unus,  the  elder 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  treacherously  put 
to  death  the  two  children  of  his  half-sister,  Arsinoe,  after  he 
had  inveigled  her  into  a  marriage  with  him.  Their  mother 
he  banished  to  the  island  of  Samothrace.  (Justin,  xxiv.  3.) 
So  far  is  Justin's  atmy,  Arsinoe  would  appear  to  have 
remained  at  Samothraice  till  she  was  summoned  to  Efnrpt, 
to  become  the  second  wife  of  bar  iHother,  Ptolemy  II.  Phi- 
ladelphus, king  (tf  that  country,  who  reigned  firom  b.c.  284 
to  246.  This  was  the  first  example  of  an  nnnatairal  custom 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  the 
origin  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Though  Arsi 
noe  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  she  was  much  beloved 


[BritHni.  GoU.] 


by  her  brother,  and  he  called  <me  of  the  districts  of  Egypt 
by  her  name.  The  architect  Dinocrates  was  employed  by 
Ptolemy  to  erect  a  temple  to  her  honour,  and  he  intended 
it  should  be  arched  with  loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made 
of  iron,  might  have  the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in 
the  air.  The  death  of  the  architect  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. We  thus  find  that  the  Mohammedans  of  Medina 
were  not  the  first  to  whom  this  strange  idea  had  occurred. 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 

Strabo  (x.  460)  attributes  to  this  Arsinoe  the  founding  of 
a  city  called  by  her  own  name  on  the  banks  of  the  Arhelous, 
in  .£tolia.  (See  Steph.  Byzant)  ThU  fact,  if  true,  will 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysi- 
machus.  being  afterwards  the  vifb  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
the  stranse  adventures  of  her  life,  and  the  confusion  in  this 
period  tahistoTy,  render  it  very  difficult  to  believe  all  the 
nistory  of  Arsinoe,  as  it  is  given  by  the  various  authoritiea. 

A  statue  of  Arsinoe  existed  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  (i.  8).  The  beautiful  medal  of  Arsinoe,  which  we 
have  given,  with  a  cornucopia  on  the  reverse,  confirms  what 
Athensus  says  (xi.  chap.  13),  'that  the  kind  of  cup  or 
drinking  vessel  called  Rhuton  (pvrov)  was  first  devised  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of 
Arsinoe ;  which  hod  in  the  left  hand  a  cup  of  this  kind 
filled  with  the  fimits  of  the  earth,  by  which  was  indicated 
that  this  horn  is  more  fertile  than  that  of  Amalthiea.' 

ARSINOE.  a  daughter  of  Lvsimachus,  king  of  Tbrooo. 
was  the  first  wife  of  Ptolemy  FhiladelphuMiicoordin«|ta 
theopinionofaoinecritk»),bywlg)5f^;^^^((^hf^^^^ 
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Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  Bat  it  irould  appeu 
&om  Pau«aniaa  (i.  7)  that  this  Aninoe  wu  the  second  wife. 
Suspecting  that  she  was  plotting  against  his  life,  Ptolemy 
jamshed  her  toCoptos,  or  some  eitv  of  the  Thebais.  (Schol. 
rheocr.  xvii.  128.)  It  b  probable  that  ibe  eaea^Md  and  fted 
ta  Cynne.  where  aha  vas  racrived  with  mwA  kindness  by 
Us  king,  Mans,  who  wu  the  half-brother  of  Furfemy  Phi- 
lodelphus.  Magas  married  her,  and  adimted  her  daughter, 
Berenice.  To  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  esisting  between 
Ptolemy  and  himself,  they  agreed  that  Bennue  should 
marry  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  was,  as  fhr  as  we  can  under- 
stand the  oonfuBed  statement  of  Justin,  her  own  brother ; 
but  the  death  of  Magas  put  an  end  to  the  negotiationa,  and 
her  mother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  whom  she  summoned  from  Macedonia 
for  this  purpose.  D«metriua,  on  his  arrival,  according  to 
Justin,  ^ve  nis  alEections  to  ArsinoS,  instead  of  her  daughter, 
which  led  to  his  assassination,  and  the  marriage  of  Berenice 
and  Ptolemy  III.,  which  the  kingdoms  of  Cyrene  and 
Bgjrpt  were  again  united.  (See  Justin,  xxvi.  3.)  There  is 
great  diffieul^  in  identifying  diis  ArunoS,  and  mnch  dif- 
nrenee  oi  qimion  on  the  siibjeet  (See  8chk>sser,  Th.  ii. 
Abtfa.L) 

ARSINOB,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Guergetes,  was 
married  to  her  brother,  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator;  she  is 
called  Eurydice  by  Justin,  and  the  Cleopatra  of  livy 
(XKvii.  4.)  seems  to  be  no  other  than  Arainoe.  She  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Rbaphia,  a  city  not  fhr  from  Qnza. 
in  Palestine,  fbught  between  her  husband  and  Antioebus 
the  CJreat,  b.  c.  217,  and  is  said  to  havie  contributed  not  a 
fittla  to  gun  file  victory.  [See  Ahtiocbus.]  Ptolemy 
afterwards,  seduced  bv  the  charms  of  Agathoclea,  ordered 
Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death.  (Justin,  xx%.  I .  Polyb.  xv.  33.) 

ARSI'NOE,  the  name  of  a  city  in  Egypt,  at  me  head  of 
(he  western  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  near  the  termina- 
tion of  the  canal  which  unites  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nfle:  its  name,  which  was  derived  from 
ArsinoS  the  wilb  of  Ptolemy  Phfladelphus,  appears  to  have 
been  aftcarwards  dianged  to  Clec^tns.  The  modern  site 
of  Sue*  must  oonreipond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  Aninoe. 
(Strabo^  xvi.  769.) 

ArsinoS  was  also  the  name  of  a  mme,  or  one  of  the 
antient  provincial  divisions  of  Egypt  which  corresponds  to 
the  modem  Faiouh.  This  province,  and  the  chief  town  in 
it,  derived  their  name  from  the  Arsinoe  just  mentioned. 
The  old  name  of  the  town  was  the  '  City  of  Crocodiles,'  this 
animal  being  highly  reverenced  there,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  an  eye-witness  (p.  811). 

ArsinoS,  a  name  given  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in 
honour  of  his  wifb,  to  Patara  in  Lycia,  after  he  had  re- 
paired that  city :  but  the  old  name  soon  prevailed,  and  tbe 
new  one  was  oisnsed.  (Stmho,  p.  666.) 

Two  cities  in  the  island  of  C^rpnis  were  also  called 
Arsinoe.   (See  the  article  Aninoe  in  Strohan.  Byzant) 

The  name  ArsinoS  occurs  in  Egyptian  Phonetic  characters 
at  Gau,  Edfii,  and  Dakk«. 

The  &ct  of  so  many  places  hemg  called  by  this  name, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  medals  of  the  first  ArsinoS, 
helps  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  histny  of  this  period. 

ARSIS  (opnci  elevation)  is  a  technical  term  in  antient 
music  and  antient  metrics.  In  the  latter  it  denotes  that 
elevation  of  the  voice  which  we  now  call  metrical  accentua- 
tion ;  but  whether  it  consists  in  a  higher  musical  note,  a 
greater  volume,  or  greater  duration  of  sound,  or  rather, 

Krhaps,  in  all  the  three  combined,  is  matter  of  dispute, 
le  musician  is  said  to  have  struck  the  ground  with  his 
foot  to  mark  the  ands,  and  hence  the  Latin  term  ictut 
(stroke)  has  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  The  arsis  is 
opposed  to  the  therit  (Moic)  or  depreasim  of  the  voice,  the 
precise  meaning  of  which  is  of  course  subject  to  the  same 
ambiguity.  The  order  in  which  the  arsis  and  thesis  recur, 
constitutes  the  law  of  any  verse  or  metre.  It  must  be  re- 
collected, however,  that  although  only  two  terms  are  used, 
yet  one  arsis  may  be  more  energetic  than  another,  one  thesis 
weaker  than  another.  Thus  in  the  ordinary  iambic  mea- 
sure of  six  feet,  there  are  six  places  marked  by  the  arsis, 
viz.,  every  even  syllable,  the  second,  fourth,  &c. ;  but  the 
stronger  arsis  attiu;hes  itself  to  the  second,  sixth,  and  tenth. 
The  Latin  writers  on  metrics  accordingly  called  verse 
we  are  speaking  of  sixfold  (senarius),  while  the  Greeks 
applied  to  it  the  name  of  a  triple  metre  (trimeter),  the 
former  indndiug  everv  ardt,  the  latter  only  those  which 
ue  man  marked. 


Bentley,  following  the  Greek  prineiple,  has  inserted  onlf 
three  accents  in  his  edition  of  Termee,  yet  he  was  fuUj 
awnie,  and  often  speaks  of  the  arsis  upon  the  fimrtb 
and  eighth  syllables  if  not  the  twelfth  also.  The  GienBU 
editors  of  Frw/im  have,  finr  the  most  part,  Mkmd  hit 
example.  attention  to  Uie  diflhrenca  <^  pewer  in  flu 
stronger  and  weaker  arsis  is  important  for  anwher  lesn. 
After  the  stronger  arsia.  the  thesis  must  be  very  mk  to 
mark  tbe  oontmrt,  while  aftw  the  other  there  may  be  id 
mitted  even  a  long  syllable,  provided  it  has  not  slntbi 
aooent.  The  laws  of  the  iambic,  trochaic,  Sapphic  metnt, 
&o.,  will  afford  examples.  In  many  metres,  certain  vw- 
tions  in  the  place  of  the  arsis  are  not  merely  permitted,  hit 
even  desirable,  at  least  in  poems  of  any  length.  In  our  on 
iambic  metre  of  five  feet,  commonly  called  the  hennc  Terse, 
the  arsis  is  often  found  upon  the  first  instead  of  the  Kcond 
syllable.  Again,  in  the  hexameter  of  Homer,  Ibe  dsctflic 
arsis,  or  the  arsis  followed  by  two  depressions,  is  the  jm- 
vailing  law ;  whereas  in  the  lAtin  hexameter,  in  sdditini  to 
the  pure  dae^lie  rhythm,  we  find  a  large  inoportion  ofbei 
in  wnich  there  is  an  approach  to  an  iambic  rbvthn  itihe 
beginning  of  a  line,  as  m  the  second  verse  of  the  ^Mf- 

Perhaps  this  variety  may  have  been  more  pleasing  to  tlie 
Roman  ear,  as  it  is  certainly  more  common  io  Latu  hex- 
ameters, fnnn  an  old  attachment  io  the  Satumisn  nne,a 
which  the  iambic  cadence  commences,  and  tbe  tneliM 
terminates  the  line ;  or,  in  other  wmtU^  perhaps  the  Lstii 
hexameter  may  be  a  compromise  between  the  Gredt  kn 
ameter  and  the  Latin  Satumian.  A  metre  in  which  tbi 
arsis  is  very  commonly  misplaced  by  the  English  nsdab 
the  Sapphic,  the  true  meloay  of  whwh  runs  thus  :— 

where  fi  and  mark  respectively  the  stronger  and  weib 
arsis;  >>  the  thesis;  whereas  the  ordinary  English  into- 
nation is 

&c.;  and  thus  a  melody,  which  by  Horaoe  was  aeleotidii 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  solemnity  of  the  religtous 
has  been  degraded  by  the  English  into  the  nt  vehide 
burlesque  and  ridicule.    An  example  may  be  seen  in  tbe 

Eseudo- Sapphic  ode  on  a  Knife-grinder  in  the  AfttijaaHi. 
See  Prosody,  Accent.] 
ARSIS  and  THESIS,  in  music,  the  rising  andMint 
of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  from  &pms,  rainng,  and  SinCi 
depressing.  These  terms  were  also  used  by  composentbj 
lived  in  ue  dark  ages  of  music,  to  express  the  tnvenioBK 
a  sul^ect.  Per  artin  is,  when  the  air.  or  eotuiter)nDt 
descends  from  acute  to  grave ;  Per  thesin  is,  when  it  atcdn 
fVom  grave  to  acute. 

ARSON  {tKfofardeo,  to  bum).  In  the  technical  infix- 
ing of  the  term,  at  common  law,  signified  the  offence  or  to- 
luntarily  and  maliciously  burning  the  house  of  anotber 
This  offence  always  amounted  to  felony  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  punishable  with  death.  But  in  nder  to 
constitute  burning  a  felony  at  common  law,  it  wu  tk- 
cessary  that  the  building  destroyed  should  be  a  dwdling- 
house,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  at  least  some  of  the  buildingt  it- 
tached  to  it.  The  property  destroyed  must  also  have  beffl 
in  the  possession  (suo  Jure)  of  some  other  person  this  w 
supposed  offfender  at  the  lime  of  the  fact  conunittd^On 
these  grounds,  and  on  account  of  the  obscure  |duiM<*>ff 
of  several  statutes,  nice  and  doubtfhl  questions  cnutaDtQ 
arose  upon  the  trial  of  persons  charged  with  arson, 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  destroyed,  ^ 
character  of  the  possession  of  the  proprietor.  These  vd» 
guities  were  removed  by  a  recent  statute  (7  and  8  Geo.  iv. 
c.  30.  sec.  2.),  by  which  it  is  declared,  *  That  if  anv  pn»= 
shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  aiu«Q" 
chapel,  or  to  any  dissenting  chapel  duly  registered,  m  to 
any  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse,  aasA 
shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  bam,  or  granary,  «  " 
any  buUding  or  erection  used  in  carrymg  on  any  trade « 
manufacture,  or  any  branch  thereof,  whether  the  same. « 
any  of  them  respectively,  shall  then  be  in  the  possessoaa 
the  oflender,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  other  penon,  «^ 
intent  thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,  "™7*|a 
offender  shall  be  ,ggi|ty  of  b.  ^B,pi$i4^/efopx;'  By  t« 
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Mctum  of  the  same  statute,  letting  fire  to  ooal-mines  is 
aim  declared-  to  be  a  capital  felony;  and  by  the  17th 
■ection  it  is  further  enacted,  *  That  iif  any  perstm  shall 
unlawfolly  and  maliciou&ly  set  fire  to  any  ataek  of  com, 
grain,  puLie,  straw,  hay,  or  wood,  every  such  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  capital  fiuony ;  and  if  any  parson  shall  unlaw* 
fiUly  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  crop  of  oom,  grain,  or 
pulse,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
wood,  oopmoe,  or  plantation  o£  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gone, 
fUne,  or  wm,  wbeieaoevar  the  same  may  be  gnMrinff,  every 
audi  offender  shall  be  giulty  of  fi^ny.  and  be  liable  to  he 
tnu^Mrted  Ibr  the  tenmof  seven  years,  or  to  be  impriaoned 
far  any  teirm  not  eieeeding  two  yeant  and,  if  amale,  to  be 
whipped,  in  addition  to  sucn  punistunent'  The  firing  must 
.  in  aU  eaaea  ha  wilftil  and  malielous,  in  order  to  oonstitnte 
the  crime  of  anon ;  but  it  is  not  necaaaary  that  an  intent  to 
injure  or  defhmd  should  be  expressly  proved  by  evidence,  as 
the  malicious  design  may  be  inferred  from  such  ciroum- 
stances  as  obviously  point  to  such  an  intention ;  nor  is  it 
any  defence  to  a  chvge  of  arson  to  show  that  the  accused 
had  no  particular  malice  towards  the  owner  of  the  fffoperty. 
The  burning  of  a  man*s  own  house,  if  it  be  situate  in  a 
town,  or  so  near  to  other  houses  as  to  endanger  them,  is  a 
misdemeanor  at  common  law,  punishable  with  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

ART  AND  PART  is  a  term  used  in  Sootoli  lawtodenote 
the  charge  of  owtrinng  a  crimioal  design,  as  wtHl  as  that  of 
m^cipating  in  the  actual  perpetration  of  the  criminal  bot 
The  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain  -  Sir  George  Mack- 
enaa,  in  Us  Ducourae  upon  the  Laum  and  Custotiu  Scot- 
land in  tnatttrt  Criminai,  says,  that '  by  art  is  meant  that 
the  crime  waa  contrived  by  the  art  or  skill  of  the  accused 
(tforunt  ar<0) ;  and  that  by  j^t  is  meant,  that  they  were 
sharers  in  the  crime  committed,  et  quorum  pan  magna 
fUi.*  By  other  writers  it  has  been  considered  as  an  ab- 
breviatbn  of  the  Latin  phrase  of  art\fBX  at  particept.  It 
is  a  charge  of  very  extensive  mea..ing,  comprelwndLng 
not  only  the  offence  of  accessories  before  and  after  the  ftict 
according  to  the  English  law,  and  the  ope  et  eontitto  of 
the  Roman  law,  but  also  all  interference  and  assistance 
at  the  time  of  the  commisaon  of  the  criminal  act.  By  an 
ancient  S«>tch  statute,  paiaed  in  UlS,  it  ia  requiied  that 
in  all  criminal  Ubdi  or  indictmeotif  the  ottSaien  shall  be 
charged  as  having  committed  the  imputed  offenee  *  ait  and 
part.*  This  enactment  waa  oeearioned,  aa  its  |nreamUe 
intimates,  by  the  frequent  instances  oS  &ilure  of  justice  in 
criminal  trius,  in  consequence  of  a  variance  between  the 
evidence  and  the  puticulars  detailed  in  the  libel  .or  indict- 
memt.  Thus,  previously  to  the  statute,  if  A  and  B  were 
ehaned  with  murder,  uid  the  indictment  stated  that  A  held 
the  deceased  while  B  stabbed  him,  and  it  appeared  in  evi- 
dence that  the  facts  were  reversed,  and  tlmt  B  held  him 
while  Astabbedhim,  neither  oftheaecoied persons  oouldbe 
convicted.   But  by  tiie  insertion  of  the  charge  of  '  art  and 

Srt,*  such  a  failure  of  justice  could  not  oocur ;  for,  in  fiiet, 
th  the  panels,  or  prisoners,  are  substantially  guilty  '  art 
and  part/  and  are  thcrBfbre  oomprehended  in  the  general 
charge  tk  the  indiebnent  This  sul^eot  is  va7  copiously 
discusaed  in  Hume's  Conmtentarut  on  the  LaioqfSeoUtmd 
^tpeehng  th$  Detcription  and  Funtikmmt  qf  Crimg». 

ARTA.  GULP  OP  (the  'A/iirMttMrtc  «*Xirec  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Ambracius  Sinus  of  Latin  authors),  is  an 
arm  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  the  antient  Epinis  and 
Aoamania,  and  now  the  boundary  between  the  Turkish 
province  of  Albania  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It  is 
twenty-five  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  and  is  contained  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  38^  53^  and  39*>  3^  N..  and  the  meri- 
dians at  9VP  43'  and  31^  lO'  E.  oTCheeawich. 


Across  the  entrance  is  a  bar  composed  of  soft  sand  and 
sea-weed,  over  which  the  greatest  depth  of  water  is  fifteen 
feet,  and  the  channel  ia  intricate.  Having  passed  this,  the 
gulf  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  latgest  size,  and  la 
perfectly  free  from  danger,  except  off  the  law  shores,  where 
flats  extend  in  some  puoes  nearly  a  mile :  but  these  ma^ 
be  distin^shed  by  the  light  colour  at  the  water ;  the 
banks  being  of  white  sand,  while  in  the  rest  of  the  gulf  the 
bottom  is  of  black  mud.  The  deepest  water  is  thirty-six 
fiithoms,  which  is  towards  the  head  of  the  gulf.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  entrance  is  only  700  yards,  and  half  a 
mile  ii  its  general  width  in  the  diieetkm  of  N  E. ;  it  then 
turns  sbarpTy  ronnd  a  low  point  to  the  B.S..  and  opens  out 
much  wider  for  about  four  miles,  the  western  shore  being 
low  and  the  eastern  liigh.  A  second  entrance  is  then 
formed  by  the  two  high  capes  of  La  Scara  and  Madonna  to  the 
large  basin  of  the  gulf,  the  northern  shore  of  which  consists 
q£  low  sandy  ribands,  smiarating  laige  lakes  and  marshes 
from  the  gulf.  At  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  to 
the  northward  of  the  gulf,  a  sharp  and  uneven  range  of 
hills  runs  about  east  and  west;  the  westernmost  part  of 
which,  overlooking  the  Ionian  Sea,  called  Mount  Zalunga, 
is  about  1600  feet  in  height,  and  continues  its  undulating 
descent  to  the  ruins  of  Nicopdis,  three  miles  north  of  Pre- 
vesa.  After  a  eonsideraUe  depression,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  range  risea  a^ain  to  a  remarkable  thiee-peaked  moun- 
tain, eaSed  from  its  ookmr  HavroVouno  (Black  Mountain), 
whroh  has  aboat  the  same  deration  as  Zalunga,  but  ita 
sides  are  nigged  and  predptons.  Between  its  fbot  and  die 
lakes  before-mentioned,  lie  the  plains  of  Arta,  zieh  and  fer- 
tile; but,  from  the  thinness  olT  population  and  want  of 
commerce,  they  are  little  cultivated,  and  principally  devoted 
topasture.  Parthertothe  N.E.areranges  ofhills  connected 
with  the  chain  of  Pindus.  To  the  eastward,  and  directly  on 
the  ooast  of  the  gulf,  rises  the  Makronoro  ridge,  about  290 
feet  in  height,  alongwfaioh  runs  the  road  fVom  Albania  into 
Greece :  tms  road  is  capable  of  being  strongly  defended,  and 
oartieulariy  at  the  botbnn  of  Karavasara  JBay,  where  the 
Dills  scarcely  admit  a  passage  between  their  bases  and  the 
gulf.  The  southern  shore  is  generally  rocky  except  at  Oie 
bottom  of  the  bays  ftHined  by  its  irregular  line ;  the  hills 
are  round-ti^iped,  insulated,  and  barren,  composed  princi- 
pally of  limestone  and  schist,  with  oeeasiowd  moad  veins  of 
quarts ;  they  descend  steeply  to  the  shore.  One  of  these, 
to  the  eastward  d  Vonitia,  called  Amuthero,  rises  to  the 
height  of  1500  feet  The  western  shore,  from  Cape  La  Scara 
northwards  towards  Lake  Mazoma,  is  first  rocky  and  steep ; 
then  eome  grassy  difis,  with  a  narrow  shingly  beach  at  toe 
foot,  and  lastiy,  the  hills  slope  gradually  down  to  a  low 
shore. 

The  only  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  are,  Prevesa,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Vonitza,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name  on  the  southern  share. 
The  town  of  Arta,  whence  the  Gulf  derives  its  appellation,  is 
seven  miles  from  the  norA  coast.  At  Salafaora,  which  is 
the  port  of  Arta,  there  is  a  custom-house,  and  there  is  one 
also  in  Karavasara  and  Loutraki  bays.  The  only  village 
ia  that  of  Korakonissi ;  at  Vliea,  Ampi,  and  Kanvasara, 
there  are  also  a  few  huts. 

The  ruins  <rf  Argos  Amphiloohiemn  are  now  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  Karavasara  Bay,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  They  are 
of  Cyclopiaa  masonry,  situated  on  a  steep  acdivity  350  feet 
high,  near  the  sea.  The  town  which  occupied  the  summit 
was  encircled  by  walls,  and  these  were  tangented  by  two 
others,  descending  the  hill  and  meeting  at  an  angle  within 
a  few  feet  of  tlie  beach.  The  high  road  fh>m  Albania  into 
Greece  winds  round  this  angle  through  a  de^  ravine  com- 
manded by  the  town,  which  thus  offius  a  very  strong  mili- 
tanr  position. 

There  is  a  custom-house,  and  a  few  huts  near  the  ruins, 
known  by  the  name  Karavasara.  38°  51'  N.  lat.,  31°  10' 
Imig.  Bast  of  Greenwich. 

Two  rivers,  the  Luro  (antient  Charadms)  and  the  Arta 
(antient  Araehtiuis),  flow  into  the  gulf  on  its  UOTthem 
shores ;  both  are  navigaUe  for  boats,  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  their  mouths.  A  small  stream  also  flows  thrmgh  the 
town  of  Vonitza,  afii»ding  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water. 

The  gulf  abounds  in  fish  of  the  finest  qualify,  particulariy 
of  the  mullet  kind ;  there  aro  also  soles,  eels,  and  sardines, 
and  very  large  prawns.  The  sardine  fishing  is  generally 
fermed  from  the  Greek  government  of  Vonitza,  whose  onlv 
right,  howew,  is  thrir  naval  superiority,  bypartles^ofj^ 
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liins,  who  salt  them  dovn  in  barrels  from  the  nets ;  bat  the 
other  fish  are  taken  in  fisheries  constructed  of  reeds  closelv 
placed  in  the  ground,  forming  a  sort  of  labyrinth,  which 
terminates  in  a  death-chamber,  whence  they  are  taken  at 
pleasure  by  a  hand-ueL 

The  commerce  of  the  fi^f  is  very  imimpulant  and  all 
carried  on  in  small  vessels ;  occasional  cargoes  of  com  and 
cattle  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  vallona,  an  acorn  used  for 
dyeing  articles  of  dress  and  leather  manufectuied  at  Arta, 
with  the  exchange  of  market  supplies,  constitute  the  whole 
trade. 

Small  veins  of  coal  have  been  discoTered  near  the  convent 
of  Santi  Apo&toli,  on  the  western  side  of  the  golf,  and  the 
rocks  bear  strong  indication  of  the  presence  of  copper. 

There  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  two  feet ;  but  this,  with 
the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  current,  are  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  wind,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
regular  tide.  This  remark,  indeed,  applies  to  the  entrance 
of  tlie  gulf  more  immediately :  with  the  sea-breeze  which 
olowB  from  the  westward  the  current  sets  to  the  eastward 
into  the  gulf,  and  in  the  niriit,  when  that  power  fails,  the 
water  returns  out  of  the  gulK 

ARTA,  the  antient  Ambracia,  a  town  of  Albania,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
seven  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Arta.  It  is  governed  by  a  hey  under  the  pachalick  of 
Yanina,  and  prior  to  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  was 
a  vei7  large  and  populous  city,  but  having  been  stormed  in 
I S28  bv  the  Greeks,  under  Marco  Botzaris,  was  reduced  to 
a  ruinous  state. 

Hellenic  remains  of  considerable  extent  may  still  be  seen 
forming  the  base  of  the  present  walls  of  the  castle,  which  is 
situated  close  to  the  river  in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  town. 
There  are  also  remains  of  the  lower  empire  in  the  convent 
built  by  the  empress  Theodosia,  about  Uie  year  845  of  the 
Christian  sera,  and  another  convent,  or  cathedral,  of  the  same 
style,  but  more  recent  date.  Arta  is  a  bishop's  tee,  and  has 
several  Greek  churches.  In  the  quarter  more  particularly 
set  apart  for  trade,  each  art  has  its  separate  street  or  basaar, 
and  articles  of  dress  manufkctured  here  are  held  in  high 
estimation.  The  lloccatas,  or  shaggy  capotm  of  Arta,  are 
considered  the  finest ;  woollens,  coarse  cottons,  and  an  in- 
ferior though  strong  description  of  Russia  leather,  are  also 
manufoetured,  and  this  town  derives  some  commercial  be- 
nefit as  the  entrepOt  between  Yanina  and  the  gulf.  But- 
chers kill  and  vend  their  meat  outside  the  town  ;  the  market 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
neighbouring  country  which  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
ana  the  plains  abound  in  cattle  and  sheep. 

Distance  is  reckoned  by  time  at  the  average  rate  of  three 
miles  to  the  hour  and  eight  hours  to  the  day.  Arta  is 
two  days  (or  tfairty-nx  miles  direct  distanee)  S.  (  &.  fh)m 
Yanina,  ten  hours  (sixteen  miles  dinet)  N.E.  from  Fre- 
vesa,  and  three  and  a  hiUf  hours  (nine  miles  direct)  N.E. 
.  ^  N.  from  Salahora.  The  road  to  the  latter  place  is  ver^' 
good,  as  it  is  the  more  frequent  channel  of  conveyance  for 
merchandise  even  to  Prevesa.  The  land  transportation  of 
goods  is  by  means  of  horses,  as  the  people  have  very  few 
camels,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  a  cavalcade  of  fifty 
to  eighty  hordes  thus  laden.  There  is  a  bridge  of  Venetian 
construction  over  the  river  Arta,  at  the  town. 


Its  whole  length  is  about  200  yards,  and  the  height  of  the 
centre  angle  about  100  feet  above  Uie  river,  wfaidi  is  here 
divided  into  numerous  streams  by  sand-banks.   Arta  lies 

in  39°  8'N.  lat.  and  20*  59'  E.  long. 

ARTABA'NUS.  the  last  of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidm.   He  succeeded  his  brother,  and  reigned  in 


prosperi^  until  the  Emperor  Septimius  Scrvenu  snddeidy 
invaded  his  dominions  and  sacked  Ctesipbon,  bis  capital, 

A.  D.  199.  Caracalla,  the  son  of  Severus,  injured  him  nun 
deeply ;  for  having  asked  and  obtained  in  marriage  tbt 
dau^ter  of  Artabanus,  he  entered  the  country  with  a  Ra- 
man army,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  festivities  gmve  oRden 
fora  massacre,  A.D.ai6,inwhiehnumbertof thePuthiaoi 
perished,  and  the  king  Umself  escaped  with  difficol^.  la- 
dignant  at  this  groes  treachery,  Aitmbanus  took  tne  leli 
with  a  numerous  army.  Caracalla  was  now  dead,  having 
been  assassinated  on  his  march  between  Carrhse  and  £d»a, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Macrinus.  After  a  hard-fought  aod 
indecisive  battle  of  two  days,  the  Romans  came  to  tensa, 
by  informing  the  Parthian  king  of  the  death  of  CaraesUa, 
against  whom  he  was  chiefly  incensed,  and  by  restoring  the 
inisoners  and  booty  taken  at  Ctesipbon.  This  satisbetkn. 
however,  was  dearly  bought ;  for  it  led  to  the  overthmv  d 
the  Parthian  monarchy.  Artaxerxes,  otherwise  called  Ai- 
deshir.  took  advantage  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Par- 
thians  to  incite  the  Persians  to  revolt.  [See  Sassamidx.] 
Af^  the  rerolt  had  been  maintuned  three  rears,  the  k^ 
and  his  rri>el  subject  met,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerfsl 
army,  and  aftw  utree  days'  hard  fighting  the  former  wm 
beaten,  taken,  and  put  to  drath,  a.d.  229.  The  Iftutiiiiu 
in  consequence  became  subject  to  the  Persians,  after  havia^ 
been  their  masters  for  475  years.  (Herodian,  liL  c  9;  rr. 
c.  10  to  15;  Lives  of  S.  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  0^ 
Macrinus,  in  the  Hiitoria  Avgutta;  Bayle,  Ane.  Vmi. 
Hut.  V.  xi.) 

ARTAXERXES,  or  ARTOXERXES.  a  Persian  naw. 
and  evidently  acompcund  word,  Arta-Xerxes.  Herodoto 
(vi.  98)  interprets  it  to  signify  *  a  great  warrior.'  AtU 
very  commonly  occurs  as  the  first  part  of  many  antint 
Persian  names,  such  as  Arta-banus,  Arta-pates,  £&c.  Ao- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xix.  p.  147,  cd.  landenbr.  1603)  is- 
terprets  it  as  *  conqueror  of  wars.'  We  are  inclined  to  cob- 
sider  the  root  as  the  syllahle  or,  whidi  appears  in  rnsn 
different  langusgei  under  the  form  of  er,  ir,  and  art,  with 
the  addition  of  /,  which  is  not  elementary :  in  all  of  thea 
it  has  the  idea  of  courage  or  strength.  ^Apnc,  Man,  nr. 
and  Art,  in  this  Persian  word,  seem  to  have  the  suae 
root.  For  various  opinions  on  this  point,  see  Herder,  Pn 
tepoUi,  p.  127;  Grotefend,  BeiUtge  zu  Heerens  Ideev,  I 
p.  589 ;  Creuxer,  Symbolik,  i.  p.  734  ;  and  Pott,  Etgmoio- 
gitche  Forschungen,  &c.  Lemgo,  1 833. 

1.  ARTAXERXES.  or  ARTOXERXES,  sumainri 
Longimanus  (in  Greek  Macrocheir),  from  his  right  hznrf 
being  larger  than  his  left  (Plut.  Artaxerxegy,  was  the 
second  son  of  Xerxes  I.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  tbt 
murder  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  Darius  by  Artabacib 

B.  c.465or464.  He  afterwards  narrowly  escaped  as6as!jiniiit« 
from  the  same  hand,  but  Ms  superior  strength  saved  him  ia 
the  struggle,  and  Artabanus  feu  by  a  blow  from  his  daf;^ 
(Compare  Ctesias  and  Diodmrus.)  During  the  civil  OHmiM- 
tions  that  followed  this  event,  and  while  the  king  was  es- 
gaged  in  reducing  the  rebellious  province  of  Baetria.  the 
Egyptians,  thinking  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover 
their  independence,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by 
Cambyses,  rose  in  arms  under  Inaros  B.C.  460,  and  nearly 
fl-eed  their  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians.  They  »t 
the  same  time  received  a  numerous  body  of  Athenian  auxi- 
liaries. Artaxerxes  employed  his  uncle  Achsemenes  or 
brother  (Ctes.)  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  but  be  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  (HerodoU  iii.  12  ;  vii.  7.)  In  a  second 
expedition  which  be  sent  under  Artabazus  and  Megabyns 
he  was  more  suocessfiil,  and  the  Atheukns  found  tbemsetres 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  country,  b.c.  45&,  leaving  ^ypt  in 
the  hands  ttf  the  Persians  after  an  obstinate  reustanoe  itfax 
years,  during  part  of  which  time  the  Athenians  were  ^oao- 
lutely  in  possession  of  Lower  Egypt.  The  Athenians,  how- 
ever, still  continued  the  war,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops 
under  Cimon  to  take  possession  of  Cyprus.  (3imon  defeated 
the  Persians  several  times,  and  had  nearly  reduced  the 
whole  of  the  island  when  he  was  cut  offby  disease  b.c.  449; 
Peace  was  then  concluded  on  the  following  conditions  :— 
I.  That  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  enjoy  ftdl  inde- 
pendence. 2.  That  no  Persian  ships  of  war  should  enter 
the  sea  extending  from  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia  as  far  as 
the  entrance  to  the  Black  Sea.  3.  That  no  Fervian  army 
should  approach  within  a  horseman's  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas  (Plut.  Citn,  13),  or  three  days'  joumfj, 
(Diod.)  4.  That  the  Athenians  should  attack  none  ^  the 
possessions  of  the  king  of  Persuu.  This  peaoe  was  c«n 
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eluded  the  same  year  that  Cunon  tUed  (Diod.xu.  4>.  thonsfa 
some  writen  have  placed  it  immediately  subsequent  to  ue 
battle  at  the  river  Eurymedon.  B.C.  466  (Hat  Cim.  13.) 
(See  the  snbjeot  discussed  in  a  note  on  IHodor.  Xii.  4,  by 
Wesselingius.)  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peacci :  he  died  after  a  reign  of  fbrty 
years,  B.C.  425  (forty-two,  Ctes.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Xerxes  TI. 

Themistocles,  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Greece,  found 
safetv  add  an  honourable  reception  at  the  court  of  this  Ar- 
taxerxes in  the  be^nning  of  his  reign.  The  date  commonly 
assigned  to  this  event  (B.C.  466)  is  either  incorrect,  or  we 
must  place  the  commencement  of  Artaxerxes'  reign  a  little 
earlier.  [See  Thhmi8toci.es.]  (See  Thucyd.  i.  104-110; 
Diodorus.  lib.  xi.  xii.;  Ctesim  Penica  in  Phot.  Biht.  p.  119; 
or,  Baehr's  ed.  of  Ctesias,  1824.) 

II.  ARTAXERXES.  surnamed  Mnenum  (Mt^/uw) 
ftom  the  exeelleoee  of  his  memory,  was  tlie  eldest  son  of 
Duius  II.  and  Parysatis,  and  succeeded  to  the  tiirone  on  his 
folher's  death  b.c.  405-  His  original  name  was  Arsaoes,  or 
Arsicas.  His  younger  brother.  Cyrus,  who  founded  his  ri^ht 
to  the  crown  on  his  being  the  first  bom  after  the  accession 
of  his  father  (Plut.).  conspired  against  him,  and  would 
have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the  intercession  of  his 
mother,  who  obtained  his  pardon,  and  even  his  continuation 
in  the  command  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  Sardis  he  collected  a  large  force  with  the  intention  of 
usurping  the  throne,  and  proceeded  with  these  troops  and 
a  bcMly  of  above  ten  thousand  Greek  mercenaries  to  at' 


tack  the  king.  This  is  the  celebrated  expedition  of  which 
Xcoophon  has  left  us  so  interesting  an  account.  [See  Ana- 
basis.] A  decisive  engagement  took  place  at  Cunaxa,  about 
fort^  miles  from  Bat^ton.  and  the  result  was  the  death  of 
Cyrus  and  the  compute  establishment  of  Artaxerxes  on  the 
ttuone,  B.C.  401.  The  part  which  the  Spartans  had  taken 
in  this  expedition  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  the  king, 
and  a  war  arose  betw^n  them.  The  Lacednmonians,  in- 
deed, were  encouraged  to  enter  Asia  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  which  the  expedition  of  the  10,000  bad 
revealed  to  all  Greece.  After  several  Spartans  had  been 
sent  out,  AgesilauB  was  at  last  appointed  to  command  the 
Spartan  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  nis  success  was  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired.  He 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  would  probably  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula,  if  Artaxerxes  by  bribery  had  not  succeeded  in 
exciting  a  Grecian  war  aeainst  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was 
TeeaUed  to  the  defence  of  bis  country,  and  the  Persians 
soon  afterwanls  gained  a  naval  victo^  near  Cnldus,  prin- 
cipally by  the  assistance  of  Conon  the  Athenian*  b.c.  394. 
The  Spartans  were  at  last  induced  to  sign  a  treafy  which 
gave  up  everything  fbr  which  they  bad  been  contending, 
and  is  known  in  nistorv  n  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  employed  by  the 
Spartans  to  conclude  it,  B.C.  367.  [See  Agesilaus.]  It 
was  to  the  following  effect :— that  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus  should  be  subject  to  the  king ;  that 
all  the  other  Greek  states,  except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scy- 
ros,  should  be  independent.  Cyprus,  however,  did  not  submit 
[see  EvAQORAs],  and  it  required  more  than  ten  years  to 
reduce  it  to  subjection.  The  onl^  war  which  Artaxerxes 
conducted  in  person  was  that  against  the  Cadusii,  a  people 
inhabiting  the  mountains  on  the  west  and  south-west  side 
qX  tile  Caafnan  sea,  and  in  it  he  exhibited  a  patience  under 
fatigue  which  excited  the  astonishment  of  his  courtiers. 
The  expedition  was  not  sucoessftiL  He  nuraied  his  own 
daughters,  Amestris  and  Atossa,  the  first  example  that  we 
have  in  Persian  history  of  such  an  unnatural  alliance.  To- 
vards  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  put  his  son  Darius  to 
death  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  which  he  had  formed 
against  him.  Artaxerxes  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts 
to  reduce  Egypt  [See  Agesilaus.]  He  died  from  grief 
on  account  of  the  bad  conduct  of  Ochus,  the  youngest  of 
bis  sons,  b.c.  359,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four  (Pint.),  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ochus.  (Plutarch's  Ufe  of  Artaxerxes  ; 
Diodorus,  lib.  xiii.  xiv. ;  Ctesias;  Xenophon's  ^naiiuu.) 

111.  ARTAXERXES,  called  Ochus  before  be  ascended 
the  thrme,  was  the  .third  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  All 
accounts  concur  in  making  him  one  ef  the  most  <»Qel  ai^ 
sanguinary  of  tiie  Pbxman  princes.  He  began  his  re^  by 
putting  to  deskUi  all  those  m  the  royal  fhroily  ftom  whom  he 
thmght  himself  likely  to  incur  dangn'.  Eg^pt,  which  never 
qudetly  submitted  to  tibe  sway  of  the  Persians,  was  at  this 
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time  in  revolt,  and  governed  by  the  last  of  its  native  {R^noet 
Nectuebus  II.'  Artaxerxes  led  a  powerful  army  against 
himi  and  completely  broke  the  strength  of  Egypt.  b.c. 
354.  His  treatment  of  the  Egyptian  god.  Apis,  is  said  to 
have  proved  his  destruction,  for  it  excited  so  much  indig- 
nation in  the  mind  of  Bagoas.  his  &vourite  eunuch,  an 
EgyptiM  by  birth,  that  on  the  king's  return  to  Persia  he 
murdered  him,  b.c.  338,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  If,  however,  the  date  of  the  Egyptian 
war,  B.C.  354,  and  the  death  of  Ochus,  b.c.  338,  are  both 
correct,  this  story  seems  to  have  little  foundation.  (Diodorus, 
lib.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Justin,  x.  3.;  Plutarch's  jj^enAuM.) 

ARTEDI,  PETER,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  the 
second  son  of  Olaus  Artedi,  was  bom  22nd  February,  170l, 
at  Anund.  in  Ang&rmanland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 
Pbssessing  excellent  talents  and  a  good  memory,  he  was 
destined  for  the  churA,  but  after  be«miing  his  studies  at 
Normaling,'  where  his  fkthw  ofitciated  m  ele^mtn,  tiia 
secret  incSnation  of  his  heart  led  him  to  visit  the  rieh  shores 
of  the  Bothnian  Gulf  to  study  fishes ;  he  also  examined 
plants,  chiefly  those  used  in  agrieulture  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. 

In  1716  he  was  sent  to  the  school  of  Hemosand,  where, 
while  others  spent  their  hours  of  relaxation  in  play,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  collecting  of 
plants.  During  his  residence  here  he  read  many  works  on 
alchemy.  In  1724  he  went  to  the  University  ofUpsol  to 
study  philosophy  and  theol(^,  but  he  gradually  abandoned 
these,  and  at  last  gave  himself  up  to  natural  history ;  from 
alchemy  he  turned  to  chemistry,  and  ultimately  to  medicine. 

In  1728  Linnsus  likewise  went  to  Upsal  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  on  inquiring  who  among  the  students  was  pre- 
eminent, all  answered,  Poter  Artedi:  on  whieh  Linnieus 
sought  his  acquaintance. 

At  this  time,  according  to  Linnseus's  description  of  hfm,  he 
was  tall,  thin,  with  long  black  hair,  and  a  countenance  re- 
sembling that  of  John  Ray,  judging  by  the  portrait  of  the 
English  naturalisL  Their  friendship  continued  through  the 
whole  period  of  their  residence  at  Unsal,  which  was  seven 
years,  during  which  time  an  honourable  rivalry  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  each  abandoning  to  the  other  the  departments 
of  natural  history  tn  which  he  seemed  to  excel ;  in  this 
way  the  study  of  fishes  and  the  amphibia  was  assigned  to 
Artedi.  while  Linnaeus  surpassed  him  in  a  knowledge  of 
birds  and  insects.  In  testimony  of  their  friendship,  before 
the  departure  of  Linnsus  for  Lapland  and  of  Artedi  for 
England,  they  mutually  constituted  each  other  heir  to  their 
papers  and  collections  of  natural  history,  the  survivor 
pledging  himself  to  publish  whatever  manuscripts  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

In  September.  1734,  ArtetU  sailed  from  Stockholm  to 
Loudon,  where  he  met  with  tbe  most  courteous  reception, 
particularly  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  During  his  stay  in 
London  he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  Ichthxfdog^a. 

In  1 735  Linneus,  after  his  Lapland  tour,  went  to  Leyden, 
where,  afler  residing  a  fewweeks,  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  himself  joined  by  his  friend  Artedi.  The  means 
of  Artedi  being  now  almost  exhausted,  he  meditated  a  return 
to  his  native  land ;  but  a  very  diffiarent  fate  awaited  him. 
Albert  Seba,  an  old  and  wealthy  apothecary  of  Amsterdam, 
who  had  collected  an  unrivalled  museum  of  objects  of 
natural  history,  had  published  two  volumes  descriptive  of 
quadrupeds  and  serpents,  and  whoi  about  to  publish  the 
third  concerning  fishes,  be  requested  the  assistance  of 
Linneus ;  but  he,  being  occupied  with  other  matters,  and 
moreover  engaged  with  Dr.  Cliflbrt  of  Leyden,  declined 
Seba's  oSbr.  LinnsBus,  however,  recommended  his  friend 
Artedi.  IVevious  to  this  Artedi  assisted  Linnseus  in  his 
gteat  Syttema  Nature,  particularly  in  the  departments  of 
fishes,  and  in  the  urobelliferaus  plants,  in  the  arrangement 
and  construction  of  the  genera  of  which,  he  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  involucrum  as  furnishing  a  good  charaC' 
ter.  Indeed  it  was  the  intention  of  Axtedi,uter  his  work  on 
fishes  should  have  been  finished,  to  devote  himself  entirelj 
to  the  study  of  umbelliferous  plants.  Having  entered  upon 
his  new  office,  he  drew  up  for  the  work  of  Seba,  the  dest^p- 
tions,  tbe  synonymes,  the  genera,  and  species  of  nearly  ul 
that  remained. 

About  this  time,  Linnnus,  having  finished  his  Fanda- 
menta  Botaniea,  hastened  to  Amsterdam  to  show  it  to 
Artedi,  who  on  his  part  showed  Linnsus  his  P'nilotophia 
lehift^logica,  which  had  been  tbe  work  of  several  vean 
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Thii  dslightftil  and  advantageous  interchange  of  ideal 
■oon  experienced  a  melancholy  interruption ;  Artedi,  on  the 
21st  September,  1735.  when  returning  to  hia  lodgings  from 
the  house  of  Seba,  fell  into  one  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam, 
and  no  assistance  being  at  hand,  he  vas  net  discovered  till 
morning.  Thus,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age,  perished 
one  whmn  Linnnus  justly  pronounoed  an  honour  and  orna- 
ment to  his  eonntry. 

linnaus,  in  conformity  iritb  their  testamentary  arrange- 
ment, elaimed  his  manoMtipta ;  but  the  landlord,  oa  account 
of  some  small  debts,  reAised  to  give  them  np»  and  even 
threatened  to  sell  them  by  auction.  They  were  purchased 
by  l>r.  Cliffort,  and  by  him  invsented  to  Linnseus.  Among 
them  he  found  the  PMUotophia  Ichthj/ologiea  alone  finished; 
the  Sjfnonjftnclogica,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  complete, 
but  conftised ;  the  DescripHoru,  good ;  the  Bibliotheca,  un- 
finished ;  and  the  Syttana  nearly  c<Hnplete. 

Linnnus  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  render  these  works 
comi^ete,  and  then  gave  tbem  to  the  world,  preceded  b^  a 
well-written  life  of  the  author,  in  IvoL  8vo,Leyd.  1738.  Lm- 
naaus  had  previously  availed  himself  of  them,  for  the  de 
partment  of  fishes,  m  his  Syttema  Natures,  published  at 
Lnden  in  1735. 

Cuvier  and  Valenownnes,  in  their  history  <^  ichthyology, 
prefixed  to  thw  Hutoin  Naturttte  du  Poiuamt  Pans, 
1828,  pronounea  ithia  the  first  irtiich  gave  a  truly 
staentifia  ehazaotar  to  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  com- 
pleting that  which  had  been  so  well  begira  bj  WiUon^by 
and  Rav. 

Artedi  founded  his  orflers  aolely  upon  the  consistence  of 
the  skeleton,  upon  the  opercula  of  tlw  gills  (branchin).  and 
the  nature  of  Uu  raya  of  the  fins.  Of  tnese  there  are  four, 
tftir  we  do  not  admit  the  eetacea,)  denominated  the  mala- 
tupterygii,  the  acanthopterygii,  iha  branchiostegii,  and 
the  chondroptetvgiL  The  branchiostegii,  being  badly  con- 
structed and  badly  defined,  cannot  be  retained,  but  the  other 
three  are  strictly  natural,  and  nothing  superior  to  them  has 
yet  been  proposed.  The  genera  were  six^-eight,  but  of 
these  fifty-five  only  were  defined,  thirteen  being  merely 
indicated  in  the  nq»]^eDMats  to  the  Qama  and  the  Sy%- 
onjfmaiogica. 


Argfenlliut. 

Esoeatu*. 

CoKgoniu. 

Osmeru*. 

Sklmo. 

Em. 

EehiiwU. 

CurypluBDB. 

Ammodytea. 

PleUTOIWClH. 

Gadiu. 

Anariiiehaa. 

Hutmw. 

Ophldlnm, 
Anableps. 
QjmaoioM. 


muratf  ArteeU. 

II.  ^eaaOapteifN. 

Bknniiu. 
OoUna. 
XiphiM. 
Soomlwr. 
MobU. 

8p«rat. 

Vercm. 
TncMniu. 
Tri«l«. 
Scorpcna. 

CottBI. 

Zeos. 

Cholodcia. 
OMteioateiif. 

III.  Brm»ehioit»g«. 
BalUtM. 
OitiadiMi. 
Cyidoptenu, 
Sephiiu. 


IV.  ChoadropUrsgii 

Pttromytaa, 
Atclpenser. 
SqualiH. 

0«Der«  in4teat«d  In  tha 

Suppleinents. 
L  /■  (Aa  Oenera. 
TkdU. 

II.  A  tU  SMOMW/Mfefl. 

HepatM. 

CaprifciM. 

PkoU*. 

CUfauui. 

Atheiina. 


Ctelon. 


In  his  botanical  labours  he  was  not  so  successful.  The 
involucrum  of  the  general  umbel  and  the  involucellum  of 
the  partial  umbel  (in  other  words,  the  general  and  partial 
involucra)  are  merely  bractece,  on  which,  in  no  other  case, 
has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  found  generic  characters. 
These  parts,  indeed,  furnish  \'ery  secon&ry  characters,  and 
an  arrangement  of  umbelliferous  plants  according  to  them 
must  be  at  all  times  bad,  and  cannot  be  retained  in  the 
present  day,  especially  since  the  laboura  KotAi  and  De- 
caudoUe  have  fiimished  one  so  much  supeiin.  (See  Nata 
Atia  Acadamia  Cmarea  Natures  (htrioMonm,  1824,  vol. 
rii.  part  i.  p.  55.  and  DecandoUe,  Memoire  sur  la  FamUle 
des  OmbeUiJeret,  Paris,  1B29.  DecandoUe,  Pwdromui  Sys- 
temaH*  Naturalia  Begmi  Vegetabilit,  voL  iv.  Umbellifers, 
p.  55.  Paris,  1830. 

Linnaus  called  a  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  after  his 
foend,  ArtetUa,  of  which  only  one  species  is  blown.  A. 
squamata.  Artedi's  lehthyougia  was  reprinted  and  en- 
laced by  J.  Waldbaum,  uree  volumes  quarto,  Luhedc. 
1788.  1789,  1792. 

ARTEMIDCyRUS  of  Ephesua  wrote  atreatise  on  general 
Get^r^thy,  in  eleven  books,  besides  some  odier  works.  His 
m  unot  pneiiely  known,  hut  he  wrote  inobably  about  one 


century  B.c.  His  ge(^raphical  work  is  very  oft«t  quotedh 
Straboas  authori^.bjr  Phny  in  his  Natural  Hittory,)}^^ 
pbanus  of  Byzantium  in  his  Dte^'onary,  and  by  other  writos. 
The  passages  thus  quoted  are  collect^  in  Hudion's  Moor 
Greek  Otographert,  vol.  L  We  can  collect  &om  Stnbo 
that  Artemidorus  visited  Spain,  Rome,  and  AlexaadriL 
He  was  sent  by  his  citizens  on  an  embassy  to  Roioe,  is 
order  to  recover  two  valuable  salt  lakes  nesr  the  raoath  ot 
the  Caystor  which  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Diana,  bat  bid 
been  seized  by  the  Rwmn  piA&ami  (nimers  ^tfas  uxei]. 
Artemidorus  wai  anceeeaftil,  and  wai  lewirded  with  a  goUm 
statue.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  642.) 

ARTEUIDO'RlfS,  sumamed  Daldianus,  fiom  IMdii, 
a  city  of  Lydia.  which  was  his  birth-place,  is  the  andun 
of  a  wcvk  in  five  hooka,  entitled  'OvapaKMrai,  or,  Tit 
Interpretation  o/Drearm.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  tbe 
Antonines ;  and  collected  his  materials,  by  travdUuf  in 
Greece,  Asia,  Italy,  and  various  other  countries,  and  ngii- 
tering  such  communications  as  he  was  favoured  with  bj 
those  who  studied  the  interpretation  of  dreuna.  (See 
Lib.  1.  cap.  i.)  The  value  of  the  work,  whidi  is  writtoi 
in  very  fair  Greek,  consists  in  the  strange  storiet,  and  in 
the  view  which  it  give*  of  the  superstition  about  dietou  in 
that  age :  it  ia  also  useflil  fer  the  eZpjanatioo  of  wctai 
mythologioal  alliuioas  and  nmhob.  The  flfUi  Mk,  en- 
titled 'AnUffcv.  OS  *  Resulto,  is  addressed  to  the  astlHri 
son :  it  contains  ninety-five  short  dreams  that  ooconed  ti 
different  individuals,  and  the  events  whidh  Mlowed.  Some 
of  the  dreams  are  remaricable  as  sarnies  of  whatpeopje'i 
dreams  were  seventeen  centuries  ago.  The  first  editioa  ni 
by  Aldus,  1518,  8vo.:  the  last  hy  Rei£^  Leipzig,  IBOS,  i 
vols.  8T0..  one  of  text  and  the  other  of  notes.  An  EngUili 
translation  was  published  in  1644,  in  12mo,  under  the  title 
of  '  TVte  Interpretation  qf  Dreamt,  digested  into  &\2  bocAs, 
by  that  antient  philosopher  Artemidorus.'  Of  this  work  i 
tenth  edition  was  published  in  1690.  , 

Artemidorus  wrote  other  works  bolides  that  which  ve 
now  have.  See  Suidas  CAftn^«po£^  and  the  inUnri 
work.  Lib.  II.  cap.  L 

'  A'RTEMIS,  one  of  the  antient  Greek  divinitiei,  kwn 
to  the  Romans  aa  Diana,  whoae  attiibutes  were  lo  nunwnu 
and  of  such  opposite  k^idi,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  inagiH 
how  they  abould  have  beok  aasembled  in  the  lamedeitj.if 
we  did  not  know  that  the  imaginative  spirit  of  the  GnAt 
loved  to  invest  their  gods  with  the  most  oi^nsite  ehsndm. 
In  the  poetrv  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  appears  » the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leto  (Latma),  aster  of  ApoUt^  ud 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  hunting.  She  tra\-enei  the 
woo^,  armed  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  attended  by  nu- 
merous nymphs.  Her  bow  is  employed,  not  only  iguott 
the  beasts  of  the  forests,  but  also  gainst  man ;  and  in  those 
early  poems  she  is  represented  as  never  yklding  to  the 
allurements  of  love.  She  is  a  chaste  and  pure  viigio.  In 
the  Orphic  Hymnt  (35,36)  we  find  her  invested  with  oAer 
attrihntes.  IWe  she  asststa  at  child-birth,  is  the  sMoiger 
of  pain,  looks  with  benignant  eye  on  the  labonis  nu^ 
and  is  the  mthor  to  hun  of  abundant  harvests,  ofptiee, 
and  of  health.  In  thia  she  seems  to  have  apptopiited  ts 
herself  part  of  the  duties  of  Ceres,  aad  indeed,  accarding  It 
^schylus,  she  was  daughter  iMTthat  goddess.  In  ste^ 
at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  her  statue  stood  by  ^  ode  of 
that  of  Ceres,  and  she  was  clothed  with  the  skin  of  s  hind ; 
a  quiver  hung  from  her  shoulder ;  she  had  a  lamp  in  cute 
hand  and  two  serpents  in  the  other.  (Pausan.  \m.  37.)  Id 
the  Greek  tragic  poets  she  appears  under  another  ebanctet, 
according  to  which  the  favour  of  the  goddess  mnfit  be  ob- 
tained by  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims.  Iphigenia,daa^ 
ter  of  Agamemnon,  on  her  return  firom  the  Tauri,  intn- 
duced  this  barbarous  feature  ia  the  worship  of  Artranii. 
At  Sparta  there  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Oithia,  where  tbej 
exhimted  an  old  wioden  statue,  said  to  be  that  braogbt  iif 
Iphtgenia  from  the  Tauri ;  and  though  in  later  times  busts 
victims  wm  not  olfered,  ^  thirst  for  blood,  which  tbe  god- 
dess was  supposed  to  feel,  was  satisfied  by  the  serat 
scourging  of  the  Spartan  youths  before  her  statue.  (PaoMii. 
iii.  16.)  All  these  various  fables  were  collected  by  the  Alex- 
andrine poets  of  later  time^  and  fitted  to  one  amlherMK 
to  ibrm  a  whde. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  was  very  general  throughout 
Greece  and  the  colonies,  but  she  was  more  partioulanylh* 
goddess  of  the  Arcadians,  if  we  may  judge  mm  the  nuiH- 
rous  tem^ea  fijund  in  that  district.  l%en  almost  «mj 
height,  fiiuntaiii,  and  river,  supplied^  ji  imtimi^ 
Digitizeo  by 
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«|ttllMt,  SO  thftt  the  poet  Alcman  (who  flourished  probably 
B.C.  678)  says,  that  she  derives  names  from  ten  thousand 
Tnountaius,  cities,  and  rirers.  She  is  Lycoatis  on  Mount 
Moenalus  (Faua.  viii.  36),  Cnakeatis  at  Tegea  (viii.  53), 
Stymphalia  on  Styraphalus  (22),  Oacalesia  and  Condy- 
leatis  at  Caphys  (23) :  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  this 
old  Peloponnesian  divinity  is  frequently  found  ia  connec- 
tion with  streams  and  nvers.  She  is  omnium  domim, 
*  mistress  of  rivers/  in  Catullus  (34,  12J ;  \ifuvt9m.v  M- 
miroc,  intpeetreu  or  tuperintenderU  of  portt,  in  CaUi- 
machus  (iit.  40). 

Artemu  was  a  llmmrite  sulgect  wiUi  the  artists  of  Gteeee, 
and  tiiey  have  generally  reprosented  her  as  a  huntress. 
They  endwmmrea  to  invest  ner  with  all  the  freshness  and 
vigour  of  youth:  in  the  oldst^le,  where  she  is  generally 
claid  in  the  stola,  the  artist  sbll  contrived  to  indicate  her 
full  and  well-  formed  figure.  In  the  works  ot  Scopas, 
Praxiteles,  and  Timotheus.  Artemis  was,  like  Apollo,  re- 
presented of  a  Klcnder  form ;  her  hips  and  breasts  with- 
out the  fullness  of  womanhood.  The  countenance  is  that 
of  Apollo,  only  with  a  softer  expression  and  more  ftiU; 
the  hair  is  sometimes  bound  over  the  forehead,  hut  more 
frequently  in  a  bunch  behind  oi*  on  the  top  of  the  head  in 
the  manner  peculiar  to  the  Dorians.  The  dress  is  a  Doric 
vest  (xirwv),  either  tucked  op  high,  or  reaching  to  the  feet ; 
aad  ttie  shoes  are  Cretan.  Sometimes  a  dead  or  dying  stag 
lies  at  her  feet  See  fWud,  GaUrie  NapoUtm,  ▼.  366 ;  Vis- 
conti.  Ieon(^r<^e,  xlii.  1 ;  Ditma  Loeheea  m  MiUin,  Monu- 
mmtt  inimtt,  ii.  34.  (See  this  sutgect  treated  ftiUy  in 
Miiller,  ArchSotogie  der  Kunst,  Breslau,  1 830.)  We  nave 
not  entered  into  the  question  whether  there  were  several 
goddesses  of  this  name  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  cha- 
racter and  attributes,  but  we  think  that  this  opinion  is  by 
no  m^ns  improbable.  She  is  considered  the  same  as  the 
Bubastis  (Herod.  iL  59)  of  the  E^ptians.  (Sey&rth, 
GegdUehte  det  alten  Mgwtm,  Leipzig,  1833 ;  Hiiller,  Die 
Dorter  (translation)  voLi.;  Voss,  JlfyfAof.  Br.  iii.  I.  See 
Diana,  Sslene,  and  Hbcate.) 

ARTEMI'SIA,  the  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen 
of  Halicamassus,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  when 
bar  husband  died.  She  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
women  of  antiqnitTf  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by 
her  eounttyman  HiBrodotns.  She  attended  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece  s.c.  480»  and  fiimished  five 
ships,  which  were  second  only  to  those  of  the  Sidonians.  In 
the  council  of  war  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly 
represented  to  Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking '  a  naval  en^ge- 
ment,  and  the  event  iustifled  her  opinion.  In  the  battle 
she  displayed  so  mucn  courage,  that  it  called  forth  &om 
Xerxes  the  exclamation,  *  that  the  men  behaved  like  wo- 
men, and  the  women  like  men.'  To  her  Xerxes  intrusted 
the  cnre  of  his  children,  that  thev  might  be  transported 
in  safety  to  his  kingdom.  (Herodot  vii.  99.  viii.  87-103.) 
She  was  represented  in  the  Persian  portico  (aroi  Tltptrix^, 
as  it  was  called  at  Sparta)  which  was  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  great  defeat  of  the  Persians.    (Paus.  ill.  11.) 

ARTBHI'SIA,  cbughter  of  Hecatomnus,  kingofCaria 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  wife  of  Ifousolus,  whom  she  sneeeeded 
on  his  death  B.C.  S$3.  From  all  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  respecting  her,  she  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
attached  to  her  husband ;  but  that  she  shcmld  have  drunk 
the  ashes  of  his  body  mixed  with  water,  as  Riny  tells 
us,  is  a  statement  rather  extraordinary.  (See  also  Va- 
lerius Max.  lib.  iv.)  Bhtt  proposed  two  prizes,  one  in  tra- 
gedy, and  another  in  oratory,  to  those  who  should  pronounce 
tne  best  panegyric  on  her  husband ;  and  among  those  who 
came  forward,  according  to  Aulus  Qellius  (x.  18),  were 
Theopompus,  Theodectes,  and  Naucrates :  some  have  even 
added  Isocrates.  The  successful  competitors  were  Theo- 
pompus  and  Theodectes.  She  caused  a  monument  to  be 
ereeted  to  the  memory  (^Mausolus,  which,  for  its  grandeur 
aad  magnificence,  was  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  wmd.  It  was  called  '  mausoleum*  ftom  the  name  of 
ber  husband,  and  henee  die  name  mansolenm  is  often 
applied  to  funeral  monuments^  It  seems  to  have  existed  in 
tne  lime  of  Stnho  (p.  656).  She  died  after  a  rdgn  of  two 
jrears,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  brother,  Idrieus,  b.c.  351. 
<I>iod.  xvi.  45.) 

ARTEMI'SIA,  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
fthe  natural  order  composita,  and  rmarkable  for  the  intense 
liittemeBS  of  many  of  its  species.  It  is  easily  recognised  by 
tihm  multitade  of  fine  divisions  into  which  its  leaves  are 
usoalty  sepantfed,  and  the  numerous  clusters  of  small,  round. 


drooping,  greenish-yellow,  or  brownish  flower-heads,  uritfa 
which  its  branches  are  loaded.  The  flowrets  are  all  tabular, 
but  those  in  the  drcumference  of  each  head  are  very  imper- 
fect. 

The  most  interesting  species  are  wormwood,  tarragon,  and 
southernwood;  the  former  (Artemiiia  absinthium)  is  met 
with  frequently  in  waste  places  all  over  Europe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  Its  leaves  have  a  silkv  or  hoary 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  a  thick  covering^of  exceedingly 
delicate  hairs,  ana  they  are  deeply  lobed.  The  flower  heads 
are  very  num^us,  and  of  a  light  buff  colour.  Wormwood 
is  celebrated  for  its  intensely  hitter,  tonic,  and  stimulating 
qualities,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  an  ingredient  in  va-' 
nous  medicinal  preparations,  and  even  in  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  use  in  destroying 
worms  in  children. 

Tarragon  (Artemisia  draeunculus)  is  a  Siberian  species, 
the  stems  of  which  grow  two  or  three  foet  high,  are  perfectly 
smooth,  and  of  a  uight  green.  Its  leaves  are  undivided, 
very  narrow,  smooth,  and  rather  succulent ;  when  bruised 
they  emit  a  stimulating  odour,  and  if  chewed  produce  a  pecu- 
liarly pungent  moisture  in  the  mouth,  which  is  so  generally 
considered  agreeable  that  the  leaves  are  employed  as  a 
pickle,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  some  kinds  of  vinegar.  The 
flower-heads  are  smE^  round,  and  smooth,  and  contain  seven 
at  eig^  floweret*. 

Southernwood  (4rtanina  abrotoawn),  an  odt^erous 
herb  found  all  over  the  south  of  Europe  from  Portngal  to 
the  Dardanelles,  and  thence  through  Fklestine,  Persia,  and 
the  middle  of  Asia  into  China,  is  frequently  seen  in  old- 
foshioned  gardens  wlwre  it  was  cultivated  for  its  peculiar 
aromatic  scent.  It  is  a  hoary  plant,  becoming  in  warm 
countries  a  shrub,  and  even  wiui  us  acquiring  a  woody  stem 
after  a  few  years ;  its  branches  hear  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
yellow  flower^heads,  which  are  externally  grey  with  down ; 
the  leaves  belonging  to  the  panicles  are  mum  longer  and 
narrower  than  those  of  the  stein. 

All  these  are  increased  either  by  division  of  the  crown  of 
the  root  or  by  what  are  technically  called  slips,  that  is  to  say, 
cuttings  rudety  torn  from  the  woody  part  of  the  stem  as 
near  as  possible  to  die  ground ;  these  strUce  root  readily  and 
make  young  plants  in  a  month  or  two. 

ARTERY,  from  the  (Jreek  A^fia  {artma),  signifying 
an  air-vessel;  hecaase  the  antients,  ignorant  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  finding  the  arteries  always  empty  after  death,  sup- 
posed they  were  tubes  containing  air.  Why  after  death  the 
arteries  are  emptv  and  the  blood  accumulated  in  the  veins 
will  be  explained  nereafter.  By  the  term  artery  is  meant  a 
vessel  which  conveys  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  difiierent 
parts  of  the  body :  a  vein,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  vessel  which 
oonveys  blood  from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  to  the 
heart.  [See  Vein.]  All  the  arteries  of  the  system  proceed 
from  two  great  trunks  immediately  connected  with  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart,  namely,  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  arises 
from  the  right,  and  the  aorta,  which  springs  from  the  left 
ventricle.  [See  Heart.]  The  polmonary  artery  conveys  blood 
fromthenghtventriclettfthenearttouM  lungs;  the  aorta 
carries  blood  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  hrart  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  system,  and  consequently  is  the  common  source 
of  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  circulate  through  the  lungs.  [See  Aorta.}  The 
arteries  derived  from  the  aorta  contain  arterial,  those  de- 
rived from  the  pulmonary  artery  contain  venous  blood,  and 
this  latter  vessel  is  the  only  artery  in  the  system  which  does 
not  contain  arterial,  that  is,  decarbonised  or  im^ier  nutrient 
blood.   [See  Blood.] 

The  arterial  system  is  arborescent,  that  is,  the  branches 
which  sprine  from  the  aorta  successively  increase  in  number 
and  diminish  in  size  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart  towards 
their  idtimate  terminations  in  the  system.  Each  trunk 
commonly  ends  by  diviting  into  two  or  more  brandies,  the 
combinea  area  of  which  is  b^^T?  S'^^'  ihrn  that  of  the 
trunk  from  which  theyspring.  The  capacityof  the  branches 
is  estimated  to  exceed  that  of  the  trunks  in  the  proportion 
of  one  and  a  half  to  one.  Hie  arterial  trunk  alwa^  dividing 
into  branches,  and  the  larger  branches  into  branches  more 
and  more  minnte,  it  is  envious  that  the  blood  in  the  arte- 
rial system  is  always  Hommg  from  larger  into  smaller 
tubes. 

The  organization  of  the  arteries  is  peculiar,  and  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  veins.  rSeeVxiN.}  They 
are  of  a  yellowish-white  oolour,  locoe  and  flocculent  on  their 
external  surface,  hut  their  iq^jinsi.  surface  i&sm^h^nd 
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poBihed.  They  are  composed  of  three  diatinot  membruiea. 
which  are  superimpofied  one  upon  the  other,  and  which  ore 
intimately  .inited  by  d-^licate  cellular  tissue.  Each  of  these 
membranes  is  called  a  tunic,  or  coat,  and  each  possesses  a 
paculiar  structure,  and  performs  a  separate  Ainctioa  in  tlie 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

1.  The  internal  tunic  consists  of  a  membrane,  colourless, 
tranuarent.  and  thin,  yet  so  firm  and  strong  that  it  is  sup- 
posea  to  resist  more  than  any  of  the  others  the  bursting  of 
the  artery  by  the  current  of  the  blood ;  ibr  if.  in  a  living  animal, 
the  other  coats  be  entirely  removed,  this  alone  is  found 
(lapable  o£  sustaining  the  impetus  of  the  circulatbn,  and  of 
presenting  rupture  from  the  dilatation  of  the  artery. 

S.  The  middle  tunic,  called  also  the  fibrous  and  the  mus- 
cular, is  compned  of  yellawish  fibres*  which  pass  in  an 
oblique  direction  around  tile  calibre  of  the  vessel,  fiuming 
segments  of  circles  which  are  so  joined  as  to  produce  com- 

Slete  rings.  In  t^ie  larger  trunks,  several  layers  of  these 
bres  can  be  raised  in  succession  by  the  forceps,  so  that  this 
coat  is  of  considerable  thickness,  and  it  is  proportionally 
thicker  in  the  small  branches  than  in  the  large  trunks. 
This  coat  is  firm,  solid,  and  highly  elastic.  It  is  the  main 
tunic  by  which  the  artery  resists  dilatation  in  the  transverse 
direction,  which  it  does  so  effectually,  that  when  the  left 
renthcle  of  the  heart  propels  a  fresh  current  of  blood  into 
the  aorta,  little  or  no  dilatation  of  the  vessel  is  perceptible. 
The  characteristic  property  of  the  fibrous  coat  is  contracti- 
lity. If  it  be  mechanically  irritated,  or  if  a  chemical  stimu- 
lant, such  as  ardent  spirit  or  ammonia,  be  applied  to  it,  the 
vessel  contracts  fbrcibly  upon  its  contents.  This  oontractfle 

Sower,  which  pnqpaly  belongs  to  tiie  muscular  fibre,  in- 
ooed  anatomists  to  believe  that  the  fibrous  tunic  oonaists  of 
muscular  fibres ;  but  careful  examination  has  shown  ^t  its 
ot^nization  possesses  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  while  chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
that  it  contains  no  fibrin,  which  is  the  basis  of  muscle. 

3.  The  external  tunic,  called  also  the  cellular,  consists  of 
small  whitish  fibres,  very  dense  and  tough,  interlaced  to- 
gether in  every  direction.  It  is  much  thicker  in  the  large 
trunks  than  in  the  small  branches,  the  reverse  of  the  fibrous 
coat.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  by  a  loose  and  fiocculent 
cellular  substance,  which  connects  the  artery  with  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  and  particularly  with  the  sheath  of  the 
Teasel.  ^  Its  flrmneM  and  resistance  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  divided,  however  firmly  a  ligature  may  be  placed  around 
the  arteiy ;  and  its  elasticity,  especially  in  the  longitudinal 
direction,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  has  been  called,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  elastic  coat. 

Arteries  are  themselves  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries, 
constituting  their  nutrient  vessels,  and  called  vasa  vtuorum; 
but  these  nutrient  vessels  of  the  artery  form  but  few  ana- 
stomoses, that  is,  but  few  communications  with  any  other  ar- 
teries. It  is  essential,  in  tying  an  arterial  trunk,  to  disturb 
it  as  little  as  possible,  and  only  to  expose  just  so  much  of  it 
as  is  indispensable  for  the  proper  application  of  the  ligature. 
In  the  first  cases  treated  by  Mr.  Hunter  for  aneurism  [see 
Anburisu],  four  ligatures  were  placed  around  the  diseased 
artery,  which  was  divided  in  the  intervening  space.  Two  of 
these  were  called  safety-ligatures,  being  intended  to  be  drawn 
lijrH  if  the  others  gave  way ;  but  the  application  oS  these 
ligatures  disturbed  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  vessel  to 
such  a  degree,  that  infiammation,  ulceration,  mortification, 
and  haemorrhage  ensued,  so  that  th<»e  so  called  safeU'  were 
really  danger-ligatures,  producing  the  very  evils  which  they 
were  intended  to  avert.  The  careful  observation  of  the 
functions  of  these  vessels  has  corrected  this  and  several 
other  errors,  and  led  to  most  important  improvements  in 
radical  practice. 

The  principal  nerves  of  arteries  are  derived  from  the 
ganglionic  or  the  organic  system,  but  with  those  are  mingled 
•ranches  derived  firom  the  sentient  or  the  animal  system. 
[See  NiRVK.j  Accordingly,  undwr  ordinary  circumstances, 
arteries  carry  on  their  functions  independently  of  any  inttu- 
enoe  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  hut  Uiey  are 
capable  of  being  affected  by  agents  applied  to  those  organs. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  in  a  state  of  health, 
arteries  are  but  little  sensible:  they  may  be  irritated  in 
living  animals  by  the  scalpel,  or  by  uie  application  of  che- 
mical stimulants,  without  affbrding  any  indication  of  pain. 
Nevertheless,  in  certain  states  of  disease,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  they  become  exquisitely  sensible. 

Among  tb»  physical  properties  of  arteries,  the  most  im- 
portant m  their  extmutbifity  and  their  elasticity.  Their 


extensibili^  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  dmr  lei^ittL  K 
an  artery  be  tied  in  two  places,  and  dhrided  betwem  Am 
ligatures,  the  portion  which  is  next  the  heart  is  saHB% 
elongated  at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle;  but  their  ex* 
tcnsibiUty  in  the  circular  or  transverse  direction  is  not  ^rest 

After  an  artery  has  been  extended,  either  lengthvue  or 
transversely,  it  suddenly  retracts  on  itself  when  the  ex- 
tending force  is  removed.  If  the  finger  be  forcibly  intto- 
duced  into  the  section  of  a  large  artery,  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  ro-act  on  the  finger,  and  proportionally  compren  iL 
If  an  artery  be  divided  in  the  deitd  hoAy,  though  emptied  d 
its  contents,  it  maintains  its  cylindri^  form,  and  pieties 
its  capaa^  unimpured.  The  elastic  property  on  whidi 
these  phentonena  depend  is  common  to  all  the  coats,  but  it 
is  neatest  in  the  external,  and  least  in  the  internal  tuuie, 
and  it  is  also  much  greater  in  the  large  trunks  than  in  tha 
small  brandiea.  EUsticity,  in  the  longitndinai  diieetioa, 
restores  the  artery  te  its  original  state  after  it  has  ben 
elongated  in  the  various  motions  of  the  body ;  in  the  tisu- 
verse  direction,  it  keeps  the  artery  open,  and  ^us  nuintaioi 
a  free  channel  for  Uie  passage  of  the  blood  throug^itbB 
vessel,  while  it  also  assisto  the  fibrous  tunic  in  resistiag  the 
over-distension  of  the  artery  by  the  impulse  at  the  em- 
lating  current. 

The  most  importent  vital  property  of  the  artery  a  its  cao- 
traclility,  that  is,  ite  power  of  diminishing  its  canority, « 
approximating  its  panetes,  and  thus  pn^ortiODuly  scting 
upon  ite  contents.  Even  the  large  trunks  possess  (his  pio- 
perty  in  some  degree ;  but  it  residsB  chiefly  in  the  liltiiuli 
divisions  of  the  arterial  branches,  that  is,  the  ca^lary  veudi. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  trunks  and  large  branches  of  tbe 
arteries  ia  to  receive  tiie  blood  from  the  heart,  and  to  traDsmit 
it  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  the  organs.  The  purpose  of 
the  capillary  vessels  is  as  various  as  the  actions  of  the  c^snf 
in  which  they  terminate,  and  of  which  actions,  indeed,  thej 
are  the  great  instruments.  Between  the  trunks  and  la^ 
brenches  of  the  arteries,  and  their  ultimate  divisions,  tbw> 
is  such  a  total  difference  in  structure  and  fUnctiou,thattbeT 
must  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels,  and  the 
latter  require  a  separate  consideration.  [Bee  Capillui 
Vessels.] 

Arteries,  besides  capillary  vessels,  terminate  also  invdm, 
in  exhalant  vessels,  that  is,  colourless  vessels,  vhich  tit 
supposed  te  open  by  minute  orifices  on  various  membnuni 
surfaces,  perhaps  in  lymphatic  vessels  (which  see),  sod  ii 
excretory  ducts.  [See  Glaxd.] 

The  principal  mseasea  to  which  arteries  are  liable,  ir  id- 
flommadou,  ossification  (deposition  of  bony  matter),  cika- 
reous  deposition  (deposition  of  chall^  matter),  and  snea- 
rism. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS  are  perpendicular  perforstioniot 
borings  into  the  ground,  through  which  water  rises  Aon 
various  depths,  according  to  oiroumstances,  above  tbe  nur&n 
of  the  soil,  producing  a  constent  flow  or  stream;  thertrt 
highly  useful  in  districts  where  springs  or  rivers  are  scans, 
or  where  the  usual  surface  water  is  of  indifferent  quali^> 
These  perforations  have  been  named  Artesian  welU  (^m'i 
Artesie/a)  from  the  opinion  that  they  were  first  used  io  the 
district  of  Artns  in  France.  They  are  seldom  more  than  a 
few  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  made  bv  means  of  tbe  bwiI 
boring  instrumente.  Their  action  is  due  to  the  eoutuit 
endeavour  of  water  to  seek  ite  level,  as  will  be  reidiljr  mt 
derstood  by  means  of  the  aeoompanjingdiagram,  iqunent- 
ing  a  geological  section  of  a  country  in  whida  Artesiiavdlf 
may  be  established. 


Let  h.  It  u>.  I,  A,  be  the  amftoe  of  a  eountiy  upon  f\aA 
stends  the  town  T :  a,  o,  abed  or  thickmass  ofra^oOff 
impervious  to  water,  or  thcougfa  which  it  peicolaiet  *in 
difficulty :  b,b,  a.  sandy  rock,  or  one  liiroagh  wbidi  viin 
easily  peroolaton  among  the  strata  that  occur  beneath  ibe 
rock  a,  a,  and  are  concealed  by  the  latter  in  the  plain  ^ 
which  the  town,  T,  stands,  but  crop  out,  as  it  is 
gically  termed,  or  rise  to  the  surface  from  beoealii  tw 
rock  a,  a,  at  the  heights,  h,  h,  on  each  side:  c,  r,  s 
through  which  water  either  cannot  pass,  or  percolates  fiu 
difficulty.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  run-water,  turn 
on  the  hfflgbts,  A,  A,  and  whid[^»  ijptjiu  off  in*''" 
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drainage  depres&ions,  will  be  absorbed  b^  tlie  exposed  part 
ut  the  rock,  b,  b.  From  the  action  of  gravity  the  water  would 
pua  downwards  upon  the  rock,  c,  c,  c,  whidi  being  im- 
perrious,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  passage  of  water,  it  will  be 
^tfaeekad.  and  take  a  direetioD  under  the  other  impcarvioiu, 
or  nearif  imperviooa.  rock,  a,  a,  percolating  thiou^  aU 
puts  of  Otd.  Axra  ita  endaavour  to  seek  its  own  lerd,  the 
water  wQl  strive  to  fcne  ita  way  thnnigh  the  Hiperincum- 
bent  rook ;  but  beinff  luable  to  do  to,  it  will,  in  tne  natural 
arAst  of  things,  remam  beneath,  free  from  enporatioQ.  If, 
under  thue  conditioni,  aperfonlionbe  madeat  w,iMarthe 
town  T,  through  Ham  roA.  a,  into  the  rock  b^b,  the  water  in 
the  latter  will  rise  over  the  surfhoe  of  a,  a,  at  to,  in  proportion 
to  the  height  of  ^  A,  above  the  level  of  io>  and  to  the  cheeks, 
from  \-arious  causes,  which  it  receives  while  percolating 
through  the  rock  A,  d.  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  checlu 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any  other  than  a  very  slow 
rise  of  water  in  the  Artesian  well,  but  it  should  be  recdlected 
thatt  the  quantity  of  water  toeked  up  beneath  a  mass  of  im- 
pervxnw  rock  of  lai^  area,  sneh,  fiir  inatanoe^  aa  the  London 
clay,  is  considerable,  and  that  the  hule  or  perforation  is  very 
smalL 

The  rock  b  b  maV)  in  Act,  be  eonsidaTed  as  the  inside  of 
a  great ]Mpe,  into  the  two  ends  of  wbieh  water  is  poured;  so 
that  when  a  hole  is  pierced  in  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe,  as 
at  to,  the  water  will  spring  up,  and  endeavour  to  attain  the 
level  of  the  water  at  me  ends. 

Artesian  wells  can  be  ibrmed  under  circumstances  which 
appear  tii  tlie  general  observer  somewhat  different,  though, 
in  point  of  Iscti  tbey  are  mudi     same.  Let  a,  6,  e,  d,  erf. 


in  the  annexed  diagram,  represent  a  seetiMi  of  a  eountiv, 
several  miles  in  lengfli,  wicl  h,i,k,  (  finir  dilbrent  kinds 
of  stratiBed  rocks,  resting  eonlbmiably  upon  each  o^r, 
among  which  the  rock  A  is  of  a  structure  to  permit  the 
comparative  free  passage  of  water,  entmng  it  at /,  while 
through  the  other  rocks  water  either  percolates  with 
dilhcuUy,  or  is  unable  to  pass.  In  this  case,  the  rock  A 
merely  performs  the  office  of  a  longer  pipe,  not  indeed  so 
obviously  to  those  unacquainted  with  geology  on  the  latge 
scale,  as  in  a  plain  between  heights ;  yet  the  principle  of 
action  is  the  same,  for  when  the  series  of  rocks.  A,  t,  k,  I, 
again  rises  to  the  surface  on  the  side  now  truncated  by  Uie 
section,  the  same  general  facts  are  represented  as  in  the 
first  diagram,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Thus  when 
a  perforation  is  made  at  tn,  in  the  valley  between  the  hills 
a  and  b^  the  water  rises  to  the  surfsoe,  and  an  Artesian 
well  is  established.  The  Artenan  wells  at  Rouen  exist 
under  similar  conditions. 

In  nature,  great  areas  or  sheets  of  stratified  rocks,  parti- 
cularly those  of  a  certain  rdative  antiquity,  are  seldom  un- 
broken; but  are,  on  the  contrary,  ft-actured  invariousdirec- 
tiona  in  consequenoe  of  disturbing  forces  which  have  acted 
npon  them.  Even  in  these  cases,  perforations  for  Artesian 
welts  have  sometimes  been  successfvil,  the  b(de  being  pieroed 
between  the  fracture  or  ilssure  and  the  point  where  the 
porous  lied  receives  the  rain^watw. 


Let  the  line  a,b,e,  in  the  above  wood-cut,  represent  the 
surface  of  a  country  \d,dy9.  porous  bed,  or  one  through  which 
water,  received  at  c,  easily  percolates,  but  can  neither  pass 
up  nor  down  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks  above  or  beneath. 
Let/beafractura  or  dislocation,  geolcwically  termed  afault, 
from  the  effbCt  of  which  the  bed  i  is  suddenly  thrown 
down  to  a  lower  level,  on  the  left  of  our  figure,  ai^ 
the  continuity  of  d  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  otiier  is 
destroyed.  If  we  tap,  as  it  were,  the  bed  or  rock  d,  at  u>, 
the  water  in  it  would  rise  but  a  sbort  height  upwards,  if  d 
could  be  regarded  as  a  hollow  pipe,  which,  receiving  its 
wiUer  at  c,  lets  it  pass  freely  out  at/.  The  rapid  penx^tion 
itf  the  water  is,  however,  checked  by  its  friction  among  the 
psrtidet  of  sand  or  against  the  udes  of  the  strata,  so  that 


when  a  perforation  is  made  at  u%  and  a  free  vent  givMi  tft 

the  water,  it  rises,  and  an  Artesian  well  is  establi^ed. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  if  we  regard  the  above  section 
without  reference  to  the  artificial  boring  at  to,  we  have  a 
natural  Artesian  veU.  the  fissure  or  friult  /  serving  the 
same  office  as  the  artiflcial  perforation ;  with  wis  difierence, 
that  the  latter  may  be  oonsmred  as  a  mere  puncture,  while 
the  oflSwtsof  the  ftrmar  aroftlt  alM>g  a  more  extended  Une, 
occasionally  a  few  miles  in  length.  Without  sueb  fissures, 
which  permit  the  escape  of  water  from  beneath,  nMny  dis- 
tiiots  would  be  comparatively  destitute  of  this  great  neces- 
sary of  life,  more  particularly  during  droughts.  Springs  from 
fissures  or  faults  are  more  permanent  than  others.  This 
arises  from  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  reservoir, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  by  which  a  vast  quantity  of  water  is  ac- 
cumulated, and  can  only  escape  by  slow  degrees ;  and  thus 
severe  droughts,  which  dry  up  the  more  superficial  springs, 
are  comparatively  little  felt  in  those  from  fissures. 

It  must  be  i^>parent  from  these  considerations  that  ex- 
treme caution  is  neoassary  in  the  chtnoe  of  situations  for 
sinking  to  obtain  Artesian  vrells,  and  that  a  general  geolo- 

gical  knowledge  of  the  country,  in  which  the  attempt  is  to 
B  made,  should  precede  any  IxKinga  for  this  purpose, 
otherwise  much  useless  expense  may  be  incurred,  without 
a  chance  of  success.  Indeed,  the  power  of  pointing  out 
those  situations  where  Artesian  wells  may,  in  all  probability, 
be  successfully  established,  is  one  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  geology  to  tlie  use^l  purposes  of  life. 

Water  percolating  through,  or  among  the  strata  of  rocks, 
becomes  impregnated  with  various  subatanceti,  some  of 
which  are  injurious  to  animal  or  vegetable  life,  and  to 
various  useful  processes  in  the  arts.  Now  it  sometimes 
happens,  in  sinking  Artesian  wells,  that  one  or  more  of 
tht)  lines  of  water,  which  may  be  tapped,  are  of  this  d(^- 
scription ;  it  therefore  becomes  advisable  to  get  rid  of  such 
water,  if  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  not  ii^ure,  "by  oom- 
,  bining  with  it,  any  purer  water  after- 

wards met  with.  Let,  in  the  annexed 
figure,  a,h,e,d,  *,  /,  g,  h,  t,  y,  m,  n, 
represent  various  beds  of  rock  bored 
through  in  the  process  of  sinking  an 
Artesian  well,  a  supply  of  bad  water 
being  obtained  at  d,  wnile  purer  water  is 
discovered  at  n,  both  waters  rising  to,  and 
above,  the  surface.  To  prevent  the  mix- 
ture of  these  waters,  the  diameter  of  the 
holing  is  increased  from  the  surAtce  to 
the  bed,  or  interstices  between  the  sbata, 
where  tlM  bad  water  is  supplied,  and  a 
hollow  cylinder  is  passed  down  through 
'  itscentte  to  the  cwilinuation  of  the  boring 

beneath  the  line  <^  bad  water  at  d  in  euch  a  manner  that 
the  latter  cannot  mix  wUh  the  column  of  good  water,  /.  /, 
rising  from  n,  but  passes  up  round  the  interior  cylinder,  and 
delivers  itself  on  the  sur&oe  at  k,  k.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
because  the  first  supply  of  water  met  with  in  a  boring  will 
not  rise  to  the  surface,  that  all  other  lines  of  water  in  the 
same  boring  will  also  refhse  to  rise,  forit  frequently  happens 
that  small  supplies  are  first  cut  through  whicli  do  not  elevate 
themselves  above  a  ibw  feet  in  the  pipe  or  perforation. 
Those  smaller  springs  an  due  to  the  more  local  percolation 
of  water,  and  uiough  they  obey  the  same  laws,  rising  to 
their  respective  levMs,  they  do  not  reach  the  surface,  be- 
cause they  are  not  cmnacted  with  a  system  of  supply  which 
will  enable  them  to  do  so.  Numerous  eommon  mils  are 
so  far  Artesian,  that  when  a  particular  bed  is  cut  (and 
there  is  generally  one  <a  more  known  to  well-sinkers  in 
every  district),  the  water  will  sometimes  rise  in  them  w  sud- 
denly as  to  render  an  immediate  escue  by  the  workmen 
necessary.  In  such  cases  the  water  in  uese  particular  lines 
does  but  seek  its  level ;  ite  rapidity  in  effecting  this  ,« 
proportioned  to  the  freedom  with  which  it  can  percolate  or 
now  through  the  beds  or  fissures  of  strata  containing  iL 

Artesian  wells  are  necessarily  of  varioua  depths,  and  it 
has  been  observed  by  H.  Ara^  and  others  that  the  tem- 
peiatore  of  tiie  water  in  them  moeases  wUh  th^  depth,  due 
r^«d  being  paid  to  mean  tempmsturetifihe  dimatein 
which  they  may  be  estaUidied.  Thisfocthasbeencoosidered 
an  argument  in  fovour  of  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth. 

Artesian  wells  are  now  established  in  various  parts  of  \kt 
old  and  new  world ;  many  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States ;  «nd,  notwithstanding  their  name,  a^ar  to  hiive 
been  known  as  well  in  Italy  as  n  Artois  tt^S 
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moiiaL  It  ii  iIm  pnifaablB  that  thay  w«n  kimrn  to  tbs 

antients,  tat,  aoooidiiiK  tD  H.  Passy  iDeaeription  OSoi.  de 
la  Seine  injhiaure),  Niebuhr  cites  the  folloving  passage 
ftum  Olympwdonu Wells  are  sunk  in  the  oases  fnna 
300  and  300  to  400  yards  in  depth  (the  yard  being  equal  to 
hair  a  foot),  whence  water  rises  and  tlova  over.' 

ARTEVELD.  JACOB,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  and  a  great 
popular  leader  in  the  earW  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Louis,  then  count  of  Flanders,  had  married  a  nieoe  of 
Charles  1«  Bel,  king  of  France.  He  was  grandson  of  Ro- 
bert de  Bethune«  on  whose  death  a  dispute  arose  between 
Louis  and  Robert  de  Cassel,  his  uncle,  about  the  sncceesion, 
whii^  was  decided  by  the  parlwnent  of  Paris,  supported  by 
the  king  of  France's  power,  in  (hvour  of  Louis.  This  mea- 
sure did  not  gain  fhr  Louis  the  aflbetion  his  subjects,  and 
his  Ttolent  conduct  tended  to  alienate  them  still  more.  The 
great  towns  of  Flanden  had  charters  and  privileges,  and 
could  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent.  Their  wealth 
consifited  in  their  manufactures  and  commerce,  by  which 
they  had  been  long  connected  with  England,  from  which 
country  they  drew  the  wool  required  for  tfieir  cloth  fabrics. 
The  chief  proprietors  in  the  country  were  nobles,  who  gene- 
rally took  the  part  of  the  count  and  of  his  French  patron, 
Ibr  the  king  of  France  was  then  suxerain  of  Flanders.  The 
four  principal  chartered  communes,  or  municipalities,  of  the 
county  of  Flandt^rs  were  Ghent,  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  the 
country  or  district  of  Bruees,  which  was  cfdled  le  Franc,  or 
'  fVee  country.'  Bruges  during  this  period  repeatedly  re- 
volted fl^init  Count  Louis,  and  at  tost  toolc  mm  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  till  the  pet^le  ofOhent,  who  were  t^n  jealous 
of  their  Mighboanw  Bruges,  reaoued  the  eount.  Another 
and  a  more  general  insurretiion  of  the  Flemish  ww  put 
down  \iiy  Philip  de  Valois,  who  had  succeeded  Charles  le  Bel ; 
he  defeated  ttw  Flemish  in  a  great  battle  at  Mount  Cassel 
in  1S28,  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
leaders  wwe  put  to  death,  and  the  towns  were  heavily  taxed. 

The  war  which  bn^e  out  some  years  after  between 
Philip  de  Volois  and  Edward  III.  of  Rngland  gave  occasion 
to  another  revolt  of  the  Flemish  towns.  This  time  Ghent 
took  the  lead,  and  the  burghers  elected  for  their  captain 
Jacob  Arteveld,  a  brewer,  who  superseded  the  authority 
of  the  count,  and  wa^  in  fhct  the  ruler  of  Ghent.  Jacob 
had  the  great  qualities,  as  well  as  the  vices,  frequently  found 
united  in  the  charoetsr  of  adem^;ogue.  He  was  active,  elo- 

Juent,  and  bold,  hut  violent,  ovnhearing,  and  tyrannical, 
[e  Uttered  the  people^  proscribed  the  nobles,  and  divided 
their  spoils  amongst  those  of  his  own  party.  Edward  of 
England  having  sent  messengers  to  Flanders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  Flemings  to  act  wiU\  him  against 
Philip  of  France,  Arteveld  declared  for  him,  and  induced 
the  people  of  Ghent  to  f<xin  an  alliance  with  the  English. 
In  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  Flemings  on  account 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  French  crown,  he  advised  Edwanl 
to  assume  the  title  of  King  of  Franee.  Count  Louis,  who 
was  attached  to  King  Philip,  opposed  Arteveld's  intrigues, 
and  in  a  diet  held  in  the  town  of  Bruges,  he  caused  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  English  alliance  to  be  seized  and 
beheaded  at  Ruppelmonde.  The  people  of  Ghent,  infhriated 
at  this  proceeding,  raarehed  to  Brages,  and  compelled  its 
burghers  to  join  the  Ei^Ush  alliance;  and  the  insurgents, 
strengthened  by  the  assistaoee  of  the  English,  defeated  the 
ooant  and  his  nobles,  who  wen  obliged  to  evaenate  Bruges. 
The  count  withdrew  to  France,  but  returned  again  in 
1338.  and  made  an  attempt  to  conciliate  his  refractory 
subjects.  Having  entered  Ghent,  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  popular  leaders  to  side  with  him  and  with  Philip  of 
France,  but  the  bui^hers  shut  the  gates,  made  the  count 
prisoner,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a  treaty  of  alliance 
oS'ensive  and  defensive  with  King  Edward  (Dec.  1339). 
Louis  soon  after  found  means  to  escape  from  Ghent,  and 
again  withdrew  to  Paris.  The  war  now  raged  between 
the  French  on  one  side  and  the  Flemings  and  the  English 
on  the  o^er.  The  latter  besieged  Toumay,  but  were  de- 
feated by  the  Freneh  near  St.  Omer  in  1341.  A  truce 
being  agreed  upon  hetween  the  hostile  parties,  King  Ed- 
word  went  to  Omnt  to  meet  Count  Louis,  whom  he  tried  to 
win  over  to  his  side,  but  without  success.  After  Edward's 
de|niture  from  Ghent  on  his  return  to  England,  Count 
Lmiis,  seeing  his  subjects  wh<^1y  estranged  from  him,  and  his 
authority  openly  set  at  nought  by  Arteveld.  once  more  with- 
drew to  Paris.  Arteveld  now  proposed  that  Edward's  son, 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  called  the  Black 
Prinee,  ahonld  he  eleoted  governor  of  Flanden,  on  the  under- 


sUading  that  the  coonlry  wu  to  be  joaAb^  Kdwaid 
a  sovermgn  duchy.  But  the  Flemings.  altlumKh  they 
wished  to  humble  their  count,  were  not  prepared  to  diBiB> 
herit  him  and  his  Ime  altogetiier;  anid  they  beg«ii  tc 
mistrust  Arteveld's  intntions.    A  dispute  out  at 

Ghent  between  the  various  trades,  in  whwh  the  fullen  wvn 
arrayed  against  the  weavers,  «nd  a  battle  was  fought  in  the 
great  market-plaoe  hetween  the  two  faeticms,  which  lasted 
all  day ;  1500  ftallers  were  lulled,  and  the  weavers,  heiar 
victonous,  drove  the  rest  of  the  fullers  out  of  the  city,  and 
utterly  destroyed  that  trade.  Arteveld  had  not  token  on 
open  part  in  the  contest,  but  being  jealous  of  the  liang 
authority  of  Genrard  Denvs,  the  dmi  of  the  weavera,  he 
secretly  introduced  Into  Ghent  500  EngUih  aoldiers*  whoa 
he  kidgsd  in  his  premises.  Denys  and  the  weavm  cried 
out  treason,  attacked  Artevdd,  aiid  UUed  him,  vith  many 
of  his  Bngliih  stddiers.  in  July,  1344.  The  Flenahh. 
however,  amtinued  in  their  hostility  to  Count  Louia.  whs 
fell  at  tiw  battle  of  Creoy  in  1346,  ^tinr  in  the  Freorh 
ranks.  He  was  suooeeded  bv  hU  son  foaia  II.,  called 
de  Male,  from  the  castle  of  Hale,  his  fiivomHe  Tcndenes. 
Arteveld's  authority  in  Flanders  lasted  seven  yean,  dnrinf 
which,  in  spite  of  many  acts  of  violcDce  and  injustice,  the 
cities  prospered  in  their  trade,  and  ei^fnrad  greot  icspm 
among  their  neighbours.  (Oude^mrt.  Chromqmtte  et  Am- 
fuUes  de  Flandre.) 

ARTEVELD,  PHILIP  VAN,  was  the  aon  of  Jauk 
Arteveld.   Phihima,  Edward  UI.'s  queen,  held  him  at  the 
baptbmil  font,  awl  from  her  be  leeeived  his  Christian  nanw. 
Hu  fUber  left  him  weelth.  and  hu  mothn,  a  woman  ef  a 
jmdent  character,  watehed  over  his  youth.  She  negociBted 
an  eariy  marriage  for  him  with  a  lady  of  good  family,  after 
which  Philip  lived  quiet  and  happy  with  his  wifh  and  mo- 
ther, keeping  aloof  from  all  public  affiurs.   But  be  bad  a 
name  which  was  connected  with  partv  feeUngs  and  recol- 
lections. A  fresh  revolt  broke  out  at  Ghent  in  1379  agoinft 
Count  Louis  de  Male,  and  aftn  several  engogemenfai  ani 
many  atrocities  perpetrated  on  both  sides,  the  oount  suc- 
ceeded in  interoeptmg  all  supplies  to  the  insur|]«ent  dty. 
which  was  reduced  to  great  distress.    Van  der  Boach  aiid 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Pentose,  finding  that  the  pnyie 
were  impatient  of  their  assumed  authonty,  thought  of 
strengthening  diemselves  by  ennging  Aite\*eM  as  the 
nominal  chief  of  their  party.    They  proposed  him  v> 
the  peoide,  and  he  was  elected  Ci^tain  by  acdamatiMi. 
After  some  deoullory  negotiations  with  the  count,  in  the 
course  ofwhidt  twodeputiss  of  Ghent  who  bad  aneedts 
surrender  the  town  were  stabbed  in  the  marfcet-f&ee  br 
Van  dtt  Bosoh,  Arteveld.  seeing  that  it  was  impossibte  to 
hold  out  any  longer  far  want  of  pnmsiona,  eononved  tiie 
bold  rescdution  of  marching  out  with  a  eboeen  body  of  meo 
and  attacking  the  count,  who  was  then  at  Bruges.  He 
left  Ghent  on  the  2d  of  May,  13B2,  with  5000  men,  de- 
termined to  conquer  or  die,  and  halted  in  a  good  positioii, 
wtUiin  three  miles  of  Bruges.   The  next  day  was  a  gnat 
festival  in  that  city.   In  the  midst  of  the  ptooesaions  sn^ 
rejoicings,  news  oune  of  the  Ghmtese  being  at  hand.  Tbt 
count  went  out  to  enoounterthemwith  abody  of  800  knigfati 
and  squires,  followed  by  a  numerous  but  chswderiy  multi- 
tude d  the  pecnle  of  Brugea,  eqwdally  of  the  butebeis, 
gloiiers,  cordwoinen,  and  boi^DMn,  wb»  thoui^t  tbay  wen 
marching  to  certain  victory  oeer  a  fawhslf-stsrnd  Gl|mlnB. 
The  Ghentese  had  a  marsh  in  fhmt  of  their  position,  and  their 
flanks  were  protected  by  a  line  of  carts:  tbc^  onnmeneed 
with  a  brisk  fire  of  arttUery  vmoa  the  assailants,  whkfa 
cheeked  their  ardour.   Arteveld.  by  a  skilflil  movement 
having  succeeded  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  marsh,  the 
men  of  Bruges  fell  into  confusion,  many  of  the  knights 
were  killed,  and  the  rest  carried  along  by  the  flying  multi- 
tude.  The  count  re-entered  Brugea  with  only  forty  h«se- 
men,  and  the  Ghentese  poured  in  at  the  saioe  time.  It 
was  now  night,  and  before  the  citizens  of  Bruges  htd 
time  to  recover  from  their  panic,  the  cihr  was  given  up 
to  plunder.   All  the  count's  peoide,  as  well  as  the  butdiers 
and  other  trades  favourable  to  him.  were  hunted  out  and 
kilted.   The  rabble  of  the  town,  as  well  as  many  of  Hm  aer^ 
vants  and  apprentices,  jtnned  tiie  GfaentesO  in  this  hmrible 
carnage.   Arteveld  suoceeded  in  stopping  the  indiscdhni- 
note  slaughter  in  the  morning;  but  the  mogistrotei  and 
nobles  were  deliberately  sought  after  and  led  to  execution 
as  traitors  to  their  country.   The  commerre  of  Brages  was 
annihilated  far  a  time  by  diis  catostnmtae.   The  oount  n- 
loained  concealed  that  night  and  &g  P^VP^M^  ^  ^ 
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hamm  ot  ■  poor.mnui  who  had  oAin  ttownA  tbantj  at 
hu  palaM  gtta. 

Afbn  the  Mptiira  of  Bnins,  tiie  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
with  fho  exeaption  of  Ouaanarde,  opened  their  oatee  to 
Arteveld.  He  now  anumed  the  state  and  ponu  of  m  BOW* 
raicn  prince,  taxed  at  will  the  oouatry  peo^  hut  took  can 
to  keep  the  luty  of  Ghent  well  supplied  with  provisions  at  a 
low  pnue.  His  camp  abounded  not  only  with  all  neoes- 
saries,  but  also  luxuries.  He  began  the  si^  of  Oudfr- 
narde,  in  which,  however,  he  was  unsoccessfiil.  Meantime 
the  people  of  the  neighbouring  states,  Hainault,  Brabant, 
Liege,  &o..  showed  a  disposition  to  make  eonmion  cause 
with  the  flemings,  and  the  qiirit  of  rwiAt  spread  also  into 
France,  where  the  people  were  disaatiafted  with  the  exac- 
titma  and  oppressions  of  their  nobles.  The  feudal  nobility 
at  that  time  had  lost  much  (tf  its  dd  chivalrous  spirit,  as 
veil  as  of  ita  independent  poww,  which  had  been  ourtwled  by 
the  enwn,  but  it  still  ntauwd  all  ita  vexations  and  tyran- 
nioai  demeanouf  towards  the  burghers  and  peasants.  It 
was  still,  in  fact,  above  the  laws.  The  duke  of  Burgun^, 
l^ent  of  France,  easily  induced  the  young  king,  Chaifes  VI., 
to  assist  Count  Louis  in  putting  down  the  Flemish  insur- 
ffents,  before  the  English  hsd  tiine  to  join  them.  A  large 
force  was  collected  under  the  command  of  Olivier  de  Clisscm, 
a  skilful  but  merciless  commander :  the  oriflamme  was  dis- 
played, and  the  csmpaini  began  in  November,  1382.  The 
French  advanoed  to  noosebeke,  between  Courtray  and 
Ghent.  Arteveld  rashly  advanoed  to  attack  them,  his 
men,  equal  in  numbers,  but  inferiur  in  military  skill,  were 
arrayed  too  closely,  so  that  the  Ki*>ter  part  of  them  had  not 
room,  to  wield  their  weapons.  The  battle  lasted  only  half 
an  hour,  and  25,0U0  Flemings  were  kiUed,  most  of  them  in 
the  pursuit.  The  body  dAttenld,  being  Itrand  under  a 
heap  of  slain,  was  Buspmded  m  a  gibbet.  The  battle  of 
RoMeh^e  has  been  onnpared,  ior  the  impntanoe  of  its 
result*,  to  those  otMAm  a«^Mt  Attila,  and  of  Chariea 
Martel  against  the  Moors.  'Had  the  Fleminga  been  sne- 
cessful,'  observes  Froissart,  '  the  insuRecti<m  which  had 
already  begun  at  Paris,  would  have  spread  all  over  France, 
and  would  have  proved  more  horrible  than  the  Jacqueries ; 
the  whole  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  have  been  de* 
stroyed.'  The  trouUes  of  FlanMrs  continued  tax  some  years 
longer,  until,  after  the  death  of  Count  Louis  in  1384,  Philip 
the  Bold,  di^  of  Burgundy,  who  had  married  Margaret, 
the  count's  only  daughter,  succeeded  him  in  the  possession 
of  Flanders,  and  at  last  restored  it  to  peace.  (Bai^te,  His- 
toire  dsM  Ihta  de  Bourgogne  de  la  Mauon  de  Vaioi*,} 

ARTHRITIS.  [See  Gout.] 

ARTHUR.  We  shall  divide  this  article  into  two  heads: 
the  first.  eomjdBjngtiiaBe  partieuUrs  of  ttie  life  of  tluseel^ 
twated  Britiah  chief  whidi  appear  to  nit  on  historioal  evi- 
dence ;  the  second,  giving  a  short  account  of  that  mass  of 
fictions  concerning  him  which  forms  the  eariiest  portion  tii 
our  national  litetatere.  Truth,  indeed,  has  been  so  over- 
laid by  fiction,  that  some  writers (Hiltm  amongthein)  have 
denied  that  such  a  person  as  Arthur  ever  existed.  Of  this 
there  seems  no  more  reason  to  doubt,  than  the  exist- 
ence of  Hengist,  Cerdio.  or  any  other  man  of  note  of  that 
time.  Beside  the  later  works  of  Nennius  and  Geofi'ry,  the 
most  antient  specimens  of  Welch  poetry,  the  Triads,  tbe 
poems  of  liywarch  Hrai,  and  of  Taliessiu,  speak  of  him, 
not  as  the  fabulous  prodigy  desnibed  by  later  romancers, 
bui  as  a  (since  and  captain  <tf  eminenee.  yet  not  distin- 
guished by  a  marked  superiori^  ovw  others  his  contem- 
poraries. The  following  are  tin  inoidflitta  ctf  his  lifo  whieh 
appear  to  be  best  attested. 

He  was  a  prinoe  of  the  tribe  of  Britons  called  Siluiaa: 
aeooiding  to  some  aeooonts.  the  sea  of  Mmrio  ap  Tewdrig 
(Ghren,  CanA.  Biog^ ;  according  to  the  oonimtm  stoiy  « 
llther,  named  Pen£agon  (Dragon's  Head)  %  title  given  to 
an  elective  sovereign,  pwramount  (at  least  nominaUy)  over 
the  many  kings  of  Britain.  Tbe  date  of  Arthur's  iMith,  or 
even  of  his  accession  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  it  is  vain  to 
inquire.  He  spears  to  have  commenced  his  martial  career 
about  the  year  500,  and  was  raised  to  the  Fendragon- 
ship,  according  to  Owen,  in  M7;  according  to  Whitaker, 
in  308.  Nenuius  asserto  ^aaX  he  gained  twelve  victories 
over  tbe  Saxons.  Of  these,  eleven  have  been  determined 
by  Mr.  Whitaker  (Hiet.  ^  UomdmUr,  voi.  ii.  chap.  3), 
i^Ui  great  aenteneas  and  pUutsihility.  to  have  been  fought 
in  Lancashire,  or  still  ftrther  to  the  north,  at  a  penod 
mnterior  to  Us  etoetion  to  the  Fendragmship.  For  the 
ground  of  that  writer'!  belief  we  mast  rete  to  humrk:  the 


reader  will  at  least  be  repaid  by  seeing  how  oraineetad,  cir- 
cumstantial, and  plausible  a  stwy,  may  be  made  out  of  % 
meagre  string  of  corrupt  or  unknown  namesi  asiisted  by 
•Battered  notices  in  antient  ehroDides,  and  local  knowledge, 
and  pcmular  traditim.  AU  this  early  hi8t(H7  of  Arthur  is 
plaoed  m  the  north,  whither  he  is  saidto  have  been  sent  1^ 
Ambrosius.  his  predecessor  in  the  Pendragonship ;  butaftw 
he  became  Pendragon,  all  his  exertions  were  devoted  to 
stopping  the  pn^reas  of  tbe  Saxons  in  tbe  south,  lad  by  the 
active  and  succMsful  Cerdic.  He  was  commander-in  chief 
at  tbe  battle  of  Llongborth  (literally  the  'Jiaven  of  ships,' 
supposed  by  Mr.  Turner  to  be  Portamouth),  ou  the  autho- 
rity of  Llywaich  H«i,  a  well-known  Welch  bard,  who  fought 
in  that  battle,  and  composed  an  elegy,  still  extant,  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  Geraint  ^>  ErUn,  who  fell  in  it  He 
mentims  elsewhere  another  battle,  in  which  *  Arthur  did 
not  recede,'  fought  on  the  river  Llawen.  Tbe  next  and  the 
moat  imponant  battle  is  Uiat  of  Bad<m  ({daoed  by  Whitaker 
at  Badt^  inWiltthire;  by  Camden  and  Turner  at  Bath; 
by  Garto>  in  Berkshire),  the  twdfth  battie  in  tho  list  of 
Nennios,  mentiHied  also  by  Gilda^  Bede,  and  ottms.  which 
checked  the  progress  of  Cetdio,  and  compelled  him  to  con- 
tent himself  with  those  provinces  along  the  south  coast  which 
he  bad  already  gained ;  from  which  Arthur  is  not  recorde<l 
to  have  tried  to  expel  him.   The  date  of  this  is  variously 

S laced.  Whitaker,  following  Matt.  West.,  says  520,  which  a 
oubtfUl  passage  in  Gildas  seems  to  confirm.  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Arthur,  until  the  revolt  of  his  nephew, 
Modred,  or  Medrod,  which  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Camlan 
inCwnwall,  in  648.  Modred  was  slain,  and  Arthur,  mortally 
wounded,  was  conveyed  by  sea  to  Glastonbury*  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  Tradition  preserved  the  memory  of 
the^aoe  of  his  interment  within  the  abbey,  as  we  ars  told 
by  Giraldua  Camhnnns.  who  waa  present  whan  the 
ms  opeiwd  by  eoranwid  of  Henry  IL,  and  saw  the  bones 
and  sword  of  the  OKraarch,  and  a  leaden  cross  let  into  his 
tombsttme,  with  tbe  inscription  in  rude  Roman  letters,  Hie 
jaoU  tepuUve  inclitus  Rex  Arturiuti  in  itmilaAvaloma,  as 
seen  by  Leland,  and  cc^iedfVom  an  attested  copy  byCamden, 
This  story  has  been  elegantiy  versified  by  Mr.  Warton. 
A  jpopnlar  traditional  belief  was  long  entertained  among  the 
Bntons  that  he  was  not  dead,  but  had  been  carried  off  to  be 
healed  of  bis  wounds  in  Fairy-land,  and  that  he  would  re- 
appear to  avenge  his  countEpnen,  and  irowtate  tbem  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Britain. 

The  Arthur  of  romance  is  a  very  diffiarent  person.  He  is 
the  son  of  Uther  Pendragon  by  I^ma,  wifo  of  Gorlois, 
Duke  of  Comwall,  and  owed  lut  lurth  to  a  magieal  device, 
by  whieh  Uthw  asnuned  the  fana  of  the  lady's  husband. 
He  suooeeded  to  hit  fadier  when  fifteen  years  old,  and  im- 
mediatdyproseented  hostilities  against  the Saxims  in  the 
north  of  England.  He  defisated  tttem  on  the  banks  of  tho 
river  Duglas,  which,  according  to  GeoffW,  was  near  York,  btU 
Whitaker  has  placed  itinl^ancashire.  (Seehis  very  ingenious 
sketch  of  this  first  campaign,  vol.  ii.  chap.  3.  sect.  1, 2-)  He 
again  defeated  tbem  under  the  walla  of  Lincoln,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  quit  England  and  abandon  their  booty,  as  the 
price  of  their  safety.  Breaking  this  agreement,  they  sailed 
round  tbe  island,  end  landed  at  Tot^ess  in  Devonshire. 
Arthur  h&stened  by  fenced  marches  to  punish  this  new 
aggression,  and  routed  them  with  Immense  slaughter  at 
the  great  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  in  which  he  slew  470 
men  with  his  good  sword  Calibum  and  his  lance  Rou. 
Agun  he  hastened  with  all  speed  to  Scotland,  to  relieve 
Dunbarton  (Aloluyd),  besieged  by  the  Scota  aiul  Pihta. 
Having  done  this,  and  pursued  uoae  barbarians  into  the 
fkstnesses  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  and 
obliged  them  to  surrender,  he  returned  southwards,  kept  his 
Chi^mas  at  York,  and  employed  himself  in  destroying  the 
Pagan  temple*  oi  the  Sazoni,  and  restning  tbe  Christian 
churches.  The  following  summer  he  conquered  Ireland 
and  Iceland,  and  then  returned  to  Britain,  where  he  spent 
twelve  years  in  peace.  We  need  not  dwell  on  his  foreign 
conqueste  of  Norway  and  Gaul,  which  occupied  ten  years 
mcure.  He  then  returned  to  England,  and  held  a  great  fes- 
tival at  Caerlecra  in  Mwimonthshire,  where  he  was  solemnly 
Clowned,  a  multitude  of  tributeir  kings  attending^  him. 
Not  kmg  after  the  Romans  demanded  tribute ;  on  which  be 
ooUeeted  a  m^hty  army,  and  passed  into  GauL  Therd  he 
defeated  the  Ransans,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Alps, 
when  he  moeiTed  intelligence  tn  the  revdt  of  Modred,  who 
had  allied  hnnself  witii  the  Saxons.  Scota,  ai^  Pihta. 
tbnr  gained  two  victories,  one  (^^^e  «oa8t(of_ 
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Mw  ^KHiKhester,  and  forced  Modred  to  fly  luto  Cornwall, 
where  a  third  engagement,  fttal  to  both,  was  fimght  on 

the  river  Camtan. 

Such  is  the  story  told  by  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  muoh 
later  by  Buchanan  {Hittoria  Scotica),  and  adopted  with  all 
manner  of  additional  fiction  by  the  romanoers.   The  reader 
will  see  how  widely  it  differs  from  tiie  particulBiB  atxnra 
related  on  earlier  British  authorities.  Yet  Geoffi7  professed 
w  draw  his  account  from  an  Annoriean  or  Breton  original. 
'Whether  he  indulged  in  these  ampliflcations  himself,  or 
whether  traditioa  bad  already  so  transformed  the  British 
hero,  has  been  disputed :  we  think  it  clear,  however,  that 
GecAiry  l«  not  entitled  either  to  the  credit  or  discredit  of 
havtnif  invented  {be  preposterous  story  which  he  has  told. 
(iSee Ellis's  ^xcimentof  Metrical  Bomanee»,-v.i.  p.  85,  Su.) 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  these  Armorican  tales,  if 
such  they  are,  we  find  more  mention  of  the  Pihts,  Scots, 
and  Irish,  than  of  the  Saxons ;  more  traces  of  Arthur's  pre- 
sence in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  the  island,  though 
the  southern  districts  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  most 
fruniliar  to  the  Breton  bards.   So  in  the  romances  founded 
on  those  tales.  Merlin,  Morte  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  others, 
the  scene  is  more  frequently  laid  in  the  north  Uum  the  south ; 
and  York  and  Carlisle  occur  more  firequently  than  C^er- 
leon  or  Caer-gwent  (Winchester).   Coming  howerrer,  is 
a  fovourite  country  in  nnnanoe,  and  this  ma^  pdnt  to  an 
Annoriean  original.  On  the  other  band,  our  British  authori- 
ties, Taliessin,  Gildas,  Aneurin  (Gildas  and  Aneurin,  how- 
ever, have  been  thought  to  be  the  same  person),  and  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  were  all  connected  with  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  yet  ibaj  are  silent  as  to  Arthur's  exploits  there, 
and  only  mention  his  resistance  to  the  Saxons  in  the 
south.    This  inversion  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected has  not,  as  far  hs  we  are  aware,  been  noticed  by  any 
writer  on  this  subject.   There  is  an  antient  oollectiim  of 
Welch  stories  for  children,  called  Mabinogion,  which  in- 
vests Arthur  with  certain   mytbological  attributes  of 
romance,  which  have  led  Mr.  Owon,  aborc  quoted,  iato 
some  very  mystical  speculations.   The  island  abounds  witili 
memorials      the  frime  of  Arthur,  whethn*  he  be  a  nal  or 
imaginary  person :  we  have  Arthur's  Seat;  Arthur's  Round 
Table,  in  more  than  one  place ;  Arthur  s  Castle ;  the  Welch 
call  the  constellation  Lyra  Arthur's  Harp  (TejE^Jr^Avr); 
and  the  Principality  abounds  in  monuments     art  or  nature 
which  bear  his  name.   The  industry  of  the  topogrs^er 
would  soon  multiply  references. 

For  the  genuine  history  of  Arthur,  see  the  History  qf  the 
Anrh-Saxoru,  by  Sharon  Turner,  and  Whiteker's  Hietory 
tif  Mimcheeter.  The  work  of  Geoffry,  and  the  early  romances 
which  relate  to  Arthur,  will  be  found  fully  treated  of  in 
Warton's  History  of  Englith  Poetry,  vol.  i. ;  Ellis's  Speci- 
mens qf  Early  EngUeh  Metrical  Romcmcet,  and  Dunlop's 
Hittory  of  Fiction. 

ARTHUR,  DUKE  of  BRBTA6NE.   [See  Jorh.] 

ARTHUR'S  SEAT.   [See  Edinbuaoh.] 

ARTICHOKE.   [See  Cynara.] 

ARTICLE,  the  namp  given  by  modem  grammarians  to 
the  two  little  adjectives  the  and  an  in  the  English  language, 
and  to  words  of  like  import  in  other  modern  languages,  the 
former  being  called  the  deBnite,  the  latter  the  indefinite 
article.  We  do  not  attempt  a  more  philosophical  definition, 
because  the  separation  of  ^ese  words  from  the  other  adjec- 
tives of  language,  whether  pronouns  or  not,  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  no  very  accurate  principle  ;  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts  of  speech  would  perhaps  not  be  the  less  philo- 
sophical, if  the  so  called  articles  were  restored  to  their 
proper  place.  The  indefinite  article  an  is  only  a  corruption 
of  the  adjective  one,  or,  as  our  ancestors  wrote  it,  om;  and  a 
is  a  still  more  violent  corruption  of  the  same  word.  Thus 
in  German  ein  is  at  once  equivalent  to  our  one  and  to  on. 
In  the  same  way  the  French  wt,  lulian  uno,  Spanish  una, 
&e..  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin  vnue.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  definite  article  will  appear,  on  the  slightest 
oonsideration,  to  be  a  corrupted  demonstiative  pronoun. 
Hie  term  article  or  dpOpov  (a  joint)  was  invented  by  the 
Greek  prrammarians,  but  as  used  by  them  it  is  only  applied 
to  the  definite  article,  and  also  to  what,  by  modem  gram- 
marians, is  called  emphatically  the  relative  (who).  Nor  is 
there  any  inconsistency  in  applying  the  same  term  to  these 
two  notions,  which  will  be  found  on  examination  to  have  a 
coi^mon  origin.  The  element  ro  (to)  of  the  Greek  language, 
eorrwpondine  in  power  to  our  word  thie,  was  employed  per- 
haps rripnoliy  to  denote  a  physical  oit^eet  pointed  out  at  the 


time  bjr  some  action  of  the  body ;  secondly  to  an  ol^eet  wt 
tioned  just  before,  and  thus  mentally  present  both  to  spesW 
and  hearer ;  or,  lastly,  to  an  object  fcuthwith  tc  ha  bzm^ 
before  the  hearer's  mind.    In  the  last  case  we  are  likdv  n 
have  a  repetition  of  Uie  defining  particle,  as:  *  I  gave'yoi 
the  book  which  you  asked  fbr,'  or,  what  is  equally  good.  ex. 
cept  in  rhythm,  *  I  gave  you  that  book  that  you  asked  ftr.' 
It  was  tttaa  the  contemplatioii  of  such  a  lenteiMe  aa  tUi 
that  the  Greeks  considered  the  defining  partirlm  aa  pv- 
forming  the  office  of  joints  wtuch  connect  Aa  two  en- 
positions  together ;  and  to  distinguish  the  one  aitide  mm 
the  other,  that  which  precedes  the  noun  (the)  was  called 
the  prepoeitine  article,  and  that  which  follows  it.  viz.  the 
relative,  the  postpoeitwe  article.    The  quaUfying  terns 
are  perhaps  not  very  well  chosen,  but  undoubtedly  tbs 
term  article  is  very  expressive  of  these  relative  paitida, 
which  in  all  cases,  or  nearly  so.  do  perform  the  duty  of  con- 
necting two  propositions  togethn-;  and  hence  we  ought  nat 
to  be  surprised  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  conjunctiens 
have  their  origin  in  the  relatives  or  demonstratives.  Bat 
the  repetition  of  the  defining,  demonstrative,  or  rdatifs 
particle  is  no  way  necessary.    WheUier  we  say  *  I  gave  m 
that  book'  (pointing  to  it),  or,  '  You  asked  for  a  book  tbit 
(or  that  book)  I  gave  you,'  or,  lastiy,  *  I  gave  you  that  boA 
you  asked  for,'  the  word  that  perfiMins  in  all  cases  the  um 
duty.   The  two  ideas  thus  logically  connected  in  ibt  ss> 
pression— *  I  gave  you  the  book  tbat  or  which  you  wAal 
for,'  are—'  You  asked  for  the  book :  I  gave  yon  the  bask.' 
It  is  only  a  luxury  in  language  to  vary  the  fbrma  afiwd^ 
to  the  mere  place  in  a  sentence  that  a  word  may  ooo^; 
and  if,  in  the  more  polished  forms  of  the  Greek  language,*! 
find  the  demonstrative,  the  definite  article,  and  the  rSatiw 
distinguished,  yet  they  are  all  evidenily  derived  from  t 
cnnmon  parent,  to,  and  its  didle?tic  varieties.    In  Hraner, 
the  artide  does  not  yet  appear ;  in  Herodotua,  the  ssat 
element  performs  at  times  all  the  three  officea.    As  m 
descend  chronolt^ically  we  find  tiie  tragediana  still  eoa- 
founding  tho  diverging  forms  of  the  relMive  and  aitids^ 
and  even  in  certain  phrases,  retained  by  the  later  writos, 
traoes  of  the  same  oonfuuon  arising  from  a  eomnum  ongia 
wvn  yet  to  be  seen.   Matthiie  in  his  Orammar  has  ao  ftilly 
acknowledged  this  triple  power  of  the  Ghreek  pronoun,  tint 
he  treats  of  the  article  under  the  three  heada — 1.  ct  Aa 
article ;  2.  of  the  article  as  a  pronoun  (he  means  a  d«Boa- 
strative  pronoun) ;  3.  of  the  article  for  the  pronoun  relatin. 

The  X^tin  language  had  but  an  imperfect  definite  aitidt 
in  its  pronouns  Ac,  tlie,  t> ,-  but  besides  these  we  find  tlx 
relative  at  times  employed  where  the  English  idiom  at  leul 
requires  the  demonstrative  this;  and  what  ia  called  tb 
ocHiiunction  quod  (that),  like  the  conesponding  Greek  in, 
or  French  que,  has  the  form  of  a  relative,  and  the  meaoii^ 
of  a  demonstrative.  To  trace  the  same  analogv  in  da 
Teutonic  langnagos,  the  German  der,  of  which  de  only  ■ 
radwal,  is  at  <nice  demonstrative  relative,  and  definite  artids. 
So  eompletHly  doea  the  German  agree  with  Uie  Gredu  tfasl; 
when  der  threw  off  much  of  its  demonstrative  power  to  plq" 
the  part  of  the  mere  article,  a  kind  of  doubled  form*  rfr'wr, 
was  adopted  for  the  pure  demonstrative,  on  the  same  pria- 
ciple  of  fcnmation  as  oiroc*  from  8c>  vith  the  same  meaniag 
in  Greek.  And  lastly,  the  English  philologist  will  find  the 
same  threefold  power  among  the  denvatives  from  the  Eng- 
lish  allied  root  the,  vis.  among  the  forms  thitt  that,  them, 
than  (compare  the  Latin  quam),  there,  thence,  th^,  ficc.  The 
form  that  is  still  retained,  as  was  before  obsenreii,  with  Um 
power  of  the  relative ;  but  in  the  <^er  writera.  there,  flbi  am, 
&c..  were  freely  used  where  we  now  tmly  empli^  wkm, 
v}henee,  &e. 

Home  Tooke*  whose  views  of  etymology  were  neither  ex- 
tensive nor  aoourata,  has  fancied  that  the  £ngliah  article  Ma 
ia  the  imperative  of  an  An^>-Saxon  verb  bean,  take. 
(Divernatu  of  Purley,  Taylor's  edition,  ii.  63.)  We  need 
not  r^at  that  it  is  allied  to  the  German  der,  w  xaUier  the 
Dutch  de,  for  the  r  is  merely  the  chaneteristie  of  a  mas- 
culine nominative,  to  the  (3othio  ta  or  tha,  and  thron|i^ 
these  to  the  Greek  element  to,  a  form  which  actually  ooeun 
in  tiie  English  to-day  (ho-die),  and  no  etymcdogy  for  die 
English  article  will  be  satisfoc^ry  which  does  not  equally 
apply  to  all  these  languages.  In  the  same  way  the  definite 
articles  of  the  modem  languages  derived  &om  the  Latin  are 
all  referable  to  the  Latin  cfemonstrative  iUe,  ilia,  &c  [See 
Rklativb,  Pronoun  Dbmonstrativb.] 
ARTICLES  OF  FAITH.  [See  CoNFa»woBs.i 
ARTICLES  OF  WAR.  [Sykuriirr  Acr.] 
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ARTICULATA,  or  AUTICULATKD  ANIMALS, 
fbrm  the  third  great  »e«ti«i  of  the  animal  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier.  They  are  so  called  he- 
cause  the  different  portions  of  their  body  are  composed  of 
moveable  pieces  artteulated  to  each  other.  They  diflSsr 
from  molluscous  animals  in  generally  possessing  a  sketeion, 
and  tram  rertebrated  animals,  by  their  skeleton  being  «k- 
temal,  vfaile  that  of  the  vert^Mated  is  internal.  Though 
-presenting  considfflAble  divwsi^  of  ohanwtar  among  them- 
s^ves.  they  are  generally  provided  vith  a  skin.  «Uoh  'is 
either  soft  (as  in  tlw  leech),  or  huny  and  crustaceous  (as  in  the 
cmb  and  crav-fiah).  Certain  ftmilies  are  destitute  of  feet, 
but  the  greater  number  are  provided  with  these  members, 
which,  when  jnvsent,  are  never  fewer  tiian  six.  The  con- 
nexion of  Uie  joints  tbe  members  ia  so  close  as  to  permit 
only  a  very  limited  range  of  motion  to  each ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, compensated  by  the  greater  number  of  pieces  which 
constitute  each  member  or  limb. 

The  point  in  which  there  exists  the  greatest  degree  of 
accordance  or  resemblance  among  articulated  animals,  is 
the  nervous  system.  Their  brain  is  extremely  small,  and 
two  nervous  cords,  sumranding  the  oasophi^us,  mr  gullet, 
and  continued  idong  the  abdomm,  unite  here  and  there 
into  knots,  or  ganglia:  in  some  enutacea  kit  still  more 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  two  knots,  one  placed  at  the 
head,  the  other  in  the  thorax,  united  by  slender  threads. 
The  wgans  of  sense  are  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  in 
aome  cases  are  altogetherwuiting,  except  the  organ  of  sight 
No  organ  of  smeU  has  yet  hoaa  discovered,  unless  the 
arUamee  of  insects  be  oonsidered  sui  h.  The  eye  presents 
considerable  diversity  of  structure,  being  sometimes  one 
and  single,  or  three  united  in  a  triansle ;  in  other  cases  com- 
posed of  a  considerable  number  of  little  plates,  or  £EU»ttes 
(as  in  the  fly),  each  of  which  receives  a  oranch  from  the 
optio  nerve. 

The  month  is  sometimes  destitute  (tf  jaws,  but  when 
these  are  present,  they  are  never  mm  above  the  otha,  but 
always  lateral;  and  frequoitly  there  exist  several  of  these 
ranged  in  sueeession,  the  two  author  <^  which  are  termed 
nandibln. 

Tbe  respiration  ia  effected  either  by  brandiii^  as  in  those 
whitdi  hfthrtually  live  in  water,  such  as  the  cmstacea,  at  hy 
trachen,  t.  ff.  by  air-tubes  formed  of  three  parts,  one 
membrane  internal  and  one  membrane  external,  both  of 
which  are  cellular;  and  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  elastic  tube, 
rolled  spirally,  and  placed  between  the  two  membranes. 
These  trachen  receive  au*  hy  certain  lateral  <qienings  termed 
stixmtUa.  More  rarely,  there  exist  cellular  cavities  analogous 
to  lungs. 

Tbe  organs  of  the  circulation  vary  very  much.  Some- 
times there  is  a  distinct  heart,  whence  proceed  Uood-vessels, 
which  differ  in  number  in  thediff^snt  orders.  (See  B^- 
dutrchtt  $ur  la  Circuiatim  damt  l§9  Crvalaeit,  par  MM. 
Audouin  et  Bdwards,  quarto,  Paris,  18S7;  also,  Anmlu 
de»  Sdeneet  NatunUm^  1827.)  In  otiier.  instances  there  is 
DO  distinnt  heart,  and  the  vessels  which  carry  on  the  etr- 
enlation  are  not  yet  well  ascertained ;  this  is  more  partkni- 
laily  the  ease  in  those  articulated  animals  which  respire  by 
tradue,  and  in  which  these  organs  seem  in  a  certain  degree 
to  perform  the  functions  of  blood- veasris. 

The  Articulata  have  been  divided  by  Cuvier  into  fbur 
(Masses:  viz.,  1.  Annelida.  2.  Crustacea.  3.  Araidinida. 
4.  Insacta.  Oif  these,  the  general  characters  have  been 
given  under  the  subject  Anatomy  (Cohparmivb)  ;  and 
the  orders,  and  necessary  details,  under  the  heads  Anhk- 
LiDA.  Arachnida  ;  to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  to  CRtrs- 
TACBA  and  Insbcta. 

ARTICULATION,  the  term  hy  which  anatomists  ex- 
wesa  the  union  of  the  dillerent  bonea  of  the  skeleton.  The 
^motion  of  any  two  bones,  however  flrmly  or  loosely  con- 
nected, or  in  whatever  mode  the  union  may  be  effected,  is 
designated  by  the  name  of  articulation.  Commonly  two 
aubstanees '  are  employed  as  the  media  by  which  the  con- 
nexion is  established,  namely,  a  firm  and  strong  mem- 
branons  tissue  termed  ligament  fsee  LiOAicaRT],  which 
nay  be  considered  as  the  band  by  which  the  bones 
ate  tied  together,  and  a  peculiar  suostance  termed  car- 
tilage or  gristle  [see  Cartilaob],  which  is  often  inter- 
posed between  the  surftees  <rf  the  bones  to  be  united,  and 
which,  besides  senrlng  as  tha  hood  at  anion,  aooom]dishes 
other  purposes. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  there  is  none  in  which 
neohanism  u  more  clearly  or  haautifully  shown  then  in 


the  eonnexions  (tf  the  bores  with  each  otiier;  and  more 
especially  in  the  structure  of  joints.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
human  body  which  deserves  or  which  reoeivea  on  the  part 
of  the  intelligent  surgeon  more  careful  study.  The  mani- 
fold and  serious  injuries  to  which  joints  are  exposed,  such  as 
the  various  modiflcatiooa  of  dislocation  and  ftaoture,  afford 
him  an  opportunity  oi  exemplifying  the  inestimable  value 
of  hia  art^  m  the  sure  and  speedy  leparation  of  such  injuries 
which  it  enables  bdm  to  e^et,  and  especially  when  viewed 
in  contrast  with  the  snffimng  and  dnwrnity  which  result 
from  nM;leet  or  from  want  of  skill. 

The  objects  to  be  obtained  in  the  economy  by  tbe  union 
of  the  several  bones  of  the  body  are  various  and  even  oppo- 
site, requiring  almost  every  conceivable  variety  in  the  mode 
of  their  connexion.  And  such  variety  actually  exists ;  but 
still  these  varieties  admit  of  classification,  and  they  may  all 
be  arranged  under  three  heads,  namely,  those  which  renin 
immoveable,  moveable,  and  mixed  articulations. 

1.  One  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  union  of  bones 
is,  to  form  a  secure  situation  for  tender  and  delicate  struc- 
tures. Accordingly  the  bones  are  often  so  disposed  as  to 
enclose  cavities  in  which  the  organs  that  need  protection  are 
placed ;  such,  for  example,  is  uie  cavi^  of  the  hud  which 
encloses  tiu  delicate  substance  of  the  brain ;  the  eavity  of 
the  spinal  column,  whidi  encloses  the  no  less  delicate  sub- 
stance called  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  cavities  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  which  enclose  soft  and  tender  oigans,  on  the 
security  of  which  life  depends.  Bones  fonning  cavities  of 
this  class  are  generally  so  firmly  united  that  they  admit 
either  of  no  motion  whatever,  or  only  of  a  very  slight 
degree  of  it,  the  union  beutg  efleoted  scnaetimes  by  the  ap- 
position of  the  .surfaces  of  strong  and  flat  bones ;  at  other 
times  by  the  formation  of  numerous  prominences  and  de- 
pressions which  mutually  receive  each  other :  examples  of 
both  these  modes  of  union  are  found  in  the  articulation  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  and  face.  The  firmness  of  the  union 
is  sometimes  increased  by  alternate  indentations  and  pro- 
jections, like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  formed  on  the  surftees  of 
bones,  the  snrfhce  of  the  one  hone'heii^;  preeisely  adapted 
to  that  of  the  other ;  "by  this  mechanism  the  hwiea  become 
firmly  impacted,  and  defldeney  in  extent  of  contact  is  com- 
pensated by  what  may  be  truly  called  (and  it  is  an  admirable 
example)  dove-tailing.  Suture  is  the  term  given  to  this 
mode  of  union,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  nicely 
ai^usted  and  firmly  united  to  eanh  other  in  this  manner. 
At  other  times  a  ridge  is  formed  in  one  bone  which  is  re- 
ceived into  a  groove  fissured  in  another.  The  bony  part  of 
tbe  septum  which  dindes  the  nostrils  affords  a  specimen  of 
this  mode  of  union,  while  the  teeth  are  secured  in  their 
sockets,  that  is,  a  conical  surface  is  firmly  impacted  in  a 
cavity,  very  much  as  a  nail  is  fixed  in  a  hoard. 

2.  The  moveable  artkmlatiims  are  tiiose  in  which  the  bones 
wain  ouitaet,  but  not  oontimunis  with  eaoh  other;  auoh,ibr 
example,  is  tbs  onion  of  the  arm  with  die  shoulder,  Hha  fine- 
arm  with  tiie  arm,  the  wrist  with  the  hand,  the  lower  jaw 
with  the  head,  the  head  with  the  trunk,  and  so  on.  In  these 
eases  the  articulating  surfaoes  are  mutually  adapted  to  each 
other,  in  general  one  being  convex  and  the  other  concave, 
and  the  Iranes  are  maintained  in  their  situation  by  the 
firm  and  strong  membranes  termed  ligaments.  Sometimes 
the  union  is  assisted  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the 
joint,  as  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  shoulder-joint,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  kept  in  contact  with  the 
cavity  which  receives  it,  partly,  without  doubt,  by  ligament- 
ous substance,  but  partly  also  by  the  surrounding  muscles. 
Tbit  is  TOOved  by  the  e^t  of  disease ;  for  if  by  paralysis, 
at  any  othor  eanse,  the  neighbowing  muscles  become  very 
much  weakened,  dislocation  of  the  jmnt  readily  takes  place. 
Both  the  strength  of  the  joint  and  tbe  ran^of  its  motion 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  its  artienlatmg  surfiu»,  and 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  ligamentous  substance  by  which 
the  bones  are  held  in  their  situations.  The  extent  of  con- 
tact, and  the  strength  and  adjustment  of  the  uniting  band, 
are  different  in  every  different  joint,  the  diversity  being 
regulated  in  every  case  by  the  kind  and  degree  of  motion 
which  it  is  intendm  that  the  joint  should  exercise, 

3.  The  mixed  form  of  articulation  resembles  the  immove- 
able,  in  havmg  tbe  bones  connected  by  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance  (cartilage),  and  the  moveable  in  admitting  some 
degree  of  motion  between  the  surfaces.  The  articulations 
between  the  several  bones  that  form  the  spinal  column 
afitwd  exun]dei  of  this  mode  of  union.^^niereare  nnmerous 
modifleations  of  these  sev^^iJ^g^  ^«^aE6lHlMit>hieh 
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ud  miMt  of  which  an  distinguiAied  br  ipaciflo  Mmea 

ARTICULATION.   [See  VoiCB.j 

ARTILLERY,  a  word  beliOTed  to  be  of  Prenoh  origin. 
Ifenage  derivas  it  from  tba  old  word  artUUr,  to  fbrtify. 
Vouius  iD»  ViHu  Sermonis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 )  aaya  the  antlent 
word,  instead  of  ArtiUeria,  waa  ArauUia,  from  arcut,  a  bow ; 
the  earliett  military  engines  of  this  deiorlption  having  arisen 
out  of  improTcmenta  upon  the  bow  and  arrow.  Ammrf,  in 
its  most  general  aigmftcation,  imidieB  all  kinds  of  mlsBUei 
with  the  engines  used  in  pn^idling  them.  Sinoe  the  appli- 
oatin  of  gunpowder  to  {nc^ectUaa,  h  haa  ohietly  hma  eoo- 
fined  to  large  ordnanee,  or  eanum,  iuortara,howttMrs,  ftc, 
to  which  rockets  an  now  to  be  added ;  and  inelodea  their 
ammunition  and  appurtenances. 

It  was  long  after  the  nations  ot  the  East  had  formed 
war  Into  a  science,  that  military  engines,  soeh  as  are  com- 
prised in  the  term  artillery,  were  invented.  The  earliest 
were,  in  all  probability,  thoae  for  easting  atones  of  prodigious 
weight  Of  Uzxiah  (B.c.  lOOfi),  in  S  Chron.  cb.  xxtI.  v.  15, 
it  is  said,  '  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines.  Invented 
by  cunning  men,  to  be  upon  the  towers  antTupon  the  bul- 
warks, to  shoot  arrows  and  great  stmes  withal.  And  his 
name  spread  &r  abroad;  for  he  was  mamiUously  helped 
tOl  he  was  strong.' 

The  names  Balista,  or  BaUiBta,  and  CatapoHa  imply  a 
Chreek  nigin.  The  balista  was  far  throwing  stones,  the 
ratapulta  for  propelling  darts  and  arrows.  The  inveniiion  of 
ihe  latter  of  these  instrumoits,  or  rather  its  re-invention, 
is  asoibed  by  Riny  (lib.  vii.  fiS)  to  the  Syrians ;  bat  Dio- 
dorus  Oib.  xiv.)  ud  Platareh  {Apopk$h.  edit  Wyttenb. 
4to.  Oxf  i.  ftSS)  say  they  were  contrived  in  Sidly,  about 
dw  same  time  with  the  battering-ram,  alluding  to  a 
]wriod  not  more  than  aoO  b.c.  ^ian  (Var.  Hist.  ri.  12) 
aacribes  the  invention  to  Dkmysius  the  Elder  himself  in 
Sieily.  The  balista  is  attributed  by  Pliny  tothePbceniciaiis. 
Beth  instruments  were  unqueBti<mabIy  much  used  in  ^e 
Roman  times :  tbsy  are  mentioned  in  Ciesar,  Cieero,  LirTi 
Saneea,  Taaitus,  and  other  wntarsj  and  wen  employed  m 
neat  numben  by  lltns  at  the  aege  of  Jemsalam.  Two 
uousahd  machines  for  throwing  darts  and  stones  were  sw 
rendered  to  the  Oonsiil  L.  M.  Oensorinns  when  he  manbed 
^iost  Carthage.  ( Appian,  Ub.  viiL  De  R«bm  Pmtau,  f  890 
AmmianuB  and  Vegetins  are  both  partievlar  in  desonbing 
the  construetitHi  of  the  balista.  Vegetius,  who  lived  in  tibe 
fourth  century,  under  Valenfinian,  speaks  of  baliste,  onagri, 
Bcorpiones,  aronbalists*  fustibuli,  and  f^ndas,  as  Migines  of 
WtiUery  (lib.  iv.  o.  39). 

We  have  no  evidenoe  that  machines  of  this  descriptiea 
were  known  in  England  previous  to  the  arrivHl  of  the  Nor- 
mans. According  to  the  testimony  of  William  of  Foietou, 
machines  of  wood  (exclusive  of  the  croae-bow)  were  used  for 
peering  forth  showers  of  arrows  even  at  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings; so  early  were  the^  intoodueed  in  the  Norman  time. 
It  is  wwthy  of  notice,  that  among  the  tenants  tn  a^te 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  baiittarh  occur  as  well  as  ara»< 
baUttarii.  ArliUery,  however,  in  the  Nomkan  period*  w 
most  firequently  used  in  a»a*flghta,  when  not  only  stones 
and  darts  were  discharged  fhoa  the  machines,  but  pots  of 
Greek  fire,  quick-lime,  and  other  combustible  materials. 
Robert  of  Bruce  (in  Peter  Langtoft's  Chromde),  speaking  of 
Richard  I.'s  wan  wainst  the  Saracens,  says,  that  in  ois 
bargee  and  galleys  he  had  mills,  which  werft  turned  by  (be 
wind,  and  by  force  of  the  sails  threw  notoidy  ftre,  but  stones 
which  were  taken  from  the  Rhine. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  aU  the  arts  and  all  tbe 
machines  which  were  employed  in  the  middle  in 
assaulting  and  deftading  towns  and  onallea.  Indeed  fow 
sieges  of  great  importance  oeonned  without  Aeinvoilitm  of 
some  new  engine.  Grose,  in  tiw  pr^we  to  hil  JhOifmUei 
of  Em^land  and  Walet,  has  ^v«n  the  names  Hid  figures  of 
a  considerable  number.  Borne  of  these  were  distingui^ed 
by  the  appellations  balista,  eatapulta,  aspringal,  trebuchoC, 
mangona,  mangonel,  bricdla,  petrary,  matafuoda,  berfrey. 
and  war-wolf.  Pire  Daniel,  also,  mentions  a  machine 
called  engine-a-virge,  used  by  the  English  m  France,  as  lale 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Of  the  vast  force  of  these 
machines  surprising  stories  are  related  in  our  chrmictos. 
The  engines  used  by  Edward  I.  at  the  riege  of  Stirling 
Castle  in  1303.  according  to  Hcmingford,  thiev  stonaa  of 
SDOpounds  weight. 

This  anttent  urtUlery  oontintiBd  to  ha  naed  in  sieges  for 
a  eouideraUa  time,  in  lome  insUimw  te  two  oaittatic% 


aiW  itivantled  of  gunpowder  and  oauwft.  (8*e  Pdm 
Daniel,  HMoin  d»  kt  MUia  Annp«M,  torn.  i.  p.  319.) 
Greek  flte  ccm^ned  also  to  be  empleyed  in  my  long  after 
the  Introduction  of  flre^anns ;  pertienlarly  in  the  attabk  and 
defbtwe  of  strong  plaom  t  as  at  Ypres  and  Bnrbnri^  in 
France,  in  13B8.   (Walslbgh.  edit  (Jamd.  pp.  808,  8o8.) 

The  Invention  gunpowder,  however,  by  slow  degrees 
brought  aboitt  a  total  alteration  in  tim  art  of  war.  Barbour, 
in  his  ifytrieal  JJ^  tif  Roteri  Bniee,  teUs  us  that  eannm 
(whl^  he  odU  *  orakys  of  war')  weta  used  by  Edward  liL 
in  his  first  eampalgn  against  the  Beets,  km.  1127.  Jim 
Cange,  in  the  artido  BifMarda,  showa  that  the  nendmaed 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Pu*  GuiUaaBa  in  ItSB  ]  and  that 
Edward  III.  used  them  at  the  hattie  of  Crecy,  as  welt  as  at 
the  sisge  of  Calais  in  1S4S,  seems  agreed.  Four  pieces 
planted  on  a  little  hill  at  the  battle  of  Oncy  did  great  exeea* 
tion  among  the  French  troops,  and  having  been  before  un- 
heard of  in  France,  contributed  as  nnich  hj  the  surprise  as 
the  slaughter  to  the  success  of  tiie  day.  (See  Rapin,  voL  L 
p.  4S5.)  By  degrees,  the  use  of  cannon  became  more  and 
more  oommon.  Petimrch,  in  his  DuJogum  on  the  Remediaa 
of  Good  and  Bad  Fortune,  written  in  1898,  describes  oannoK 
as  no  longer  rare,  or  as  viewed  with  astOBishnent  and  ad- 
miration 

Cannon,  or,  as  they  were  then  caDed*  boBabaada,  wenthe 
most  antient  Are- arms.  The  first  cannon  wen  dunwjr  and 
ill-contrived,  widet  at  fb»  mouth  than  at  tte  ehambct,  and 
so  like  a  mortar,  that  Dr.  Henry  supposed  the  idea  of  then 
might  have  been  sng^sted  by  that  ih  WhiA  Schwarls,  a 
chemist  of  the  beginning  of  the  Ibnrteentb  eeatury,  who  is 
said  by  the  Germans  to  have  dissevered  guapowder,  fmaado^ 
his  materials.  Tbey  were  all  made  ef  iron,  wiUiontttiy  mil- 
tare  of  othermetals]  and  eonslstad  usually  ef  bars  or  iMcescf 
iron  fitted  together  lengthways,  and  heoped  with  iron  ringn 
Some  of  them  were  too  long,  and  others  of  them  tee  riisti 
In  a  word,  the  art  of  making  eannoo  was  still  imperfoot. 

Both  gunpowder  and  eannon  ware  made  in  Bng^d  h. 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  msars  frem  a  oommisairA 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Nonvieh  by  Rishaid  IL,  a.v.  IJ)I^ 
to  buy  two  great  and  two  small  eannm  in  Lmiden,  or  m 
any  other  elaaef  and  to  buy  eertiun  quaatitiee  «f  salt- 
petre. sulpliur.aiidehai«oal,fornaking  gunpowder.  (Rym. 
Fbed.  tmn.  vii.  p.  187.)  Fton  thesaase  oommissioB,  aa  wsl 
as  from  other  evideoMie,  it  appears  that  emmcn-b^  wen 
at  first  made  of  stone  i  for  the  ssae  persim  is  ttmnin  eon- 
mandsd  to  purohsss  six  Inndred  baUa  af  stone,  for  eanasot 
and  for  othnr  engines. 

Beside  great  guns,  whiiA  u«  still  nnndd  eanuoh,  a  amaller 
kind  of  oidnance  called  fumd-camon  came  into  use  at  tlas 
poiod.  They  wwe  so  « mall  wod  light  that  one  of  than  was 
carried  by  two  men,  and  fired  from  areat  fixed  in  the  ground. 
(PIre  Daniel,  torn.  i.  lib.  d.  p.  881 .)  The  400  oannoB,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  tiiem,  with  whkfa  an  EngUsfa  armv  besieged 
St  Makh  A.n.  1378,  mentioned  by  Froimrt  <Lm  BnrMr'a 
jyaruL  ehsji.  ceoxzxil.),  must  have  basa  «f  thb  kind: 
though  Dr.  Henry  oeqeeturea  that  then  hand-eai^Bn 
wen  first  brought  into  Brttaia  by  the  Ffeariags  wbe  ae> 
Mmipanied  Bd«ard  IV.  in  his  return  to  England,  mm.  14f I. 
The  Beats,  he  adds,  had  a  kmd  of  aitiUeiy  at  tins  perisd 
peculiar  to  themselves^  called  cartt  qfwar.  They  are  thus 
described  in  an  act  of  partiament  a.d.  1456.  *  It  is  tkocht 
speidfnll,  that  the  king  mak  requeist  to  certain  of  the  gnat 
barrons  of  the  land  that  ueof  ony  myght.  to  mak  carta  of 
«eir.  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gmmiri,  and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa 
cludmers,  with  the  remanent  of  the  graith  thai  efieirs  thereto^ 
and  an  eunnand  man  to  shute  Ihame.'  By  aaetfaer  ae^ 
A.n.  1471,  the  prdates  and  barons  arecoHmaandedtoinOTide 
such  oarts  war  against  thdr  «U  enamiea  flia  Bnribib. 
(Henry,  Sitl.  Brii.  foen  Blaek  Aet«,  Jamn  H.  net 
Janses  ill.  act  69.) 

Hm  instruments  of  artillery  of  the  midAs  of  the  fiftes»& 
century,  though  all  called  by  the  gansral  name  of  aaama^ 
were  ef  very  diffsrent  kinds,  shapes,  and  siaee ;  aad  die- 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  paitietdnr  nsaaea.  The 
letters  which  Edward  IV.  addressed  to  dilforent  peraaus  m 
1481  for  the  resistance  to  invasion  ham  Seottand  speak  et 
'  bumbanhM,  canonee,  culverynea,  fowelers,  serpeulyne^  ei 
alios  canones  quoscnmque,  aopuWeres  snli^iitfeoB,  saltpetau 
pstras,  fonrum,  phii^am,  et  omiumodBa  ahas  atulsraa  pre 
eisdem  oammtbus  neasesBiin  el  apntuna^*  iRjm.  JM 
torn.  xit.  p.  140.) 

A  French  transkit^sn  of  QmtOut  CmUmthx'Vtammit 
Imaa,  a  Fortngneaa,!?^^     JHWf^  l!tMnitA  k  *• 
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British  Mm— n«,  and  vbioh  formerly  b*loBg»d  to  Philip  dt 
Gluys,  ft  Knight  and  OomoiMiderof  the  ojniei  of  Bl  Jolui  of 
Jaraulem,  hai  ona  or  two  eurly  rema«itatioiu  of  tha  Uxgez 
tort  of  eamum,  which  are  here  exhibited 


Monstrelet  iDustrates  the  clumsy  form  as  well  as  the  ohniBy 
management  of  antient  cannon.  Under  the  year  1459  he 
aajB,  *  while  King  James  (of  Scotland)  was  observing  the 
e^ct  of  his  artillery  (at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle),  one  of 
the  rudely-contrived  oannons  of  that  age,  oonsisting  of  bare 
of  iron,  girded  with  cimles  of  metal,  suddenly  burst :  a  frag- 
ment struck  his  thigh,  and  the  great  eff\]8ion  of  blood  pro- 
duced a  death  almost  instantaneous.  The  Earl  of  Angus, 
who  stood  next  to  James,  was  wounded.'  Under  ]  476  he 
says,  *  a  great  bombard,  that  had  been  cast  at  Tonra,  waa 
brought  to  Paris  the  Monday  befbre  Epiphany  to  be  proved, 
and  wair  fbr  this  purpose  drawn  out  into  the  fields  in  firont 
of  the  bastile  of  St.  Anthony.  It  was  pointed  towards  Cha- 
renton,  and  when  first  fired  threw  the  ball  as  far  as  the  gal- 
lows on  the  bridge  of  Gharenton  ;  but  as  those  present  did 
not  think  it  had  cUscharged  all  the  powder  that  bad  been 
put  into  the  chamber,  they  ordered  it  to  be- recharged  and 
the  chamber  perfbf.tly  cleaned  of  all  that  remained  within 
it,  whioh  wag  done,  and  an  iron  ball,  weighing  five  hundred 
weight,  put  into  its  mouth,  before  which  stood  John  Maugu^, 
the  (bunder  of  it.  As  the  bell  rolled  down  the  bombard,  by 
some  unknown  aooident  the  powder  in  the  chamber  took 
fire  before  the  match  was  put  to  it,  and  by  its  discharge  tam 
in  pteoes  John  MauguA  and  fourteen  other  persons,  whose 
heads,  legs,  arms  and  bodies  were  blown  into  the  air.  The 
ball  killed  a  poor  innooent  bird-catoher  that  was  attending 
hit  nets  in  ttie  fields,  asd  the  bnraling  of  the  bomlNm 


maimed  flflmn  or  sixteen  others,  sevBral  of  whom  died ;  u 
that  by  this  aooident  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  persona 
last  their  lives.  The  remains  of  John  Maugu£  were  eol- 
leeted,  put  on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  St.  Merry  lot  interment  t 
and  proelamatioa  was  made  through  the  street'  of  Pans 
that  all  people  should  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Maugu^ 
who  had  lost  his  Ufa  in  the  king*s  service.'  (Jobnes's  Moth 
ainUt,  4to..  vol.  iv.  p.  403-403.)  In  1477>  when  I«uis  XI. 
made  hla  attack  upon  difihrent  towns  of  Flander*  and  Pi- 
eaidy,  he  ordered  boabaids  of  ]vodigious  length  and  weight 
to  be  oaat  at  Paris,  Tonra,  Orleans  and  Amiena.  His  iroq 
bullets  were  cast  at  the  founderies  at  Creil,  and  his  itop« 
bullets  made  at  tha  aame  time  in  the  quarriea  near  to  Pe* 
ronne. 

From  one  or  two  of  the  preceding  paasages,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  antient  method  of  eonstmotiuK  cannon  had 
been  changed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
that  of  casting.  P£ra  Daniel  {Hut.  de  MiUoe  Frwc 
i.  4i0)  telle  us,  that  about  the  dose  of  that  period  a  bard 
and  mixed  metal  waa  invented  for  this  purpose,  called /on^ 
.wtetai,  or  bronze.  Cannon,  it  should  seem,  were  now  «att 
uu  solid  piece. 

It  is  probably  this  same  metal  that  Stowe  alludes  to'  in  o 
pusage  of  his  Annals.  He  says, '  this  year,  1539,  John 
Owen  began  to  make  brass  ordnanoe,  as  oannons,  oulverlnei, 
and  such  Uke.  He  was  the  first  EngUahman  that  ever 
made  that  kind  of  artillery  in  England ;  his  issue  of  his 
name  and  the  name  of  Pitt  have  continued  unto  the  days  of 
King  James  most  ready  and  exquisite  gun-makers  for  tha 
general  servioa  of  the  kingdom.'  A  beautiful  apeoiman  of 
thia  sort  of  ordnance,  east  at  Utrecht  in  1&44,  ana  presented 
by  the  States  of  Holland  to  Queen  BUiabath,  is  still  niv- 
Barred  at  Dover  Castle.  Other  spsoimena,  both  English 
and  foreign,  a  little  later  in  period,  may  be  aeon  at  the 
Tower  of  Xondon  and  in  the  Royd  Ajsenal  at  Woolwich 
as  well  aa  in  many  of  the  fineign  arsenals.  The  sisei  of 
cannon,  generally  speaking,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ware 
eonaiderably  diminuhed,  ajod  forms  of  greater  elegance 
were  given  to  their  exterior. 

Robert  Borthwiok,  an  artiat  in  the  service  of  King  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  had  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  founr 
dery  at  Edinburgh  a  short  time  previoosly.    Some  of  bis 
guns,  which  remained  in  Lesly's  time,  had  this  inseriptlon 
*  Maehina  sum  Scoto  Borthuik  fabricate  Roberto.' 

The  largest  eaat  cannon  now  existing  is  a  brass  one  at 
Bejapoor,  called  Maliek  h  Meidan, '  the  lord  of  the  plain 
it  was  cast  in  commemoration  of  the  capture  of  that  plaoe  by 
the  Emperor  Alum  Geer,  in  1685.   Its  extreme  length  is 
14  feet  1  inch;  the  diameter  of  its  bore  2  feet  4  inches. 

iron  shot  for  tins  gnn  of  proper  sise  would  weigh  1600 
pounds. 

For  3forta*t  we  are  indebted  to  workmen  who  were  em- 
ployed by  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  cast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Un^er  the  year  1 543,  Stowe  says, 
'  King  Henry,  minding  wars  with  France,  made  great  pre- 
paration and  provision,  aa  well  of  munitions  and  artillery,  as 
also  of  brasse  ordnanoes,  amongst  whioh,  at  that  time,  by 
one  Peter  Bawd,  a  Frenchman  bom,  a  gun-founder,  or 
maker  of  groat  ordnance,  and  one  other  alien,  called  Petei 
Van  Cellan,  a  gunsmith,  both  the  king's  fted  men,  who 
oenferring  togeuer,  devised  and  caused  to  be  made  certain 
mortar^ ieees,  being  at  the  mouth  from  eleven  inches  to 
nineteen  inehea  wide ;  for  the  use  whereof  the  said  Peter 
and  Peter  caused  to  he  made  certain  hollow  shot  of  cast- 
iron,  to  be  atufibd  with  fire-work  or  wild-fire,  whereof  the 
bigger  sort  fbr  the  same  had  screws  of  iron  to  receive  a 
inateh  to  earry  fire  kindled,  that  the  fire-work  might  be  set 
on  fire,  for  to  break  in  small  pieces  the  aame  hollow  shot, 
whereof  the  smallest  piece  hitting  any  man  would  kill  or 
spoil  him.  And  after  the  king's  return  from  Boulogne,  the 
said  Peter  Bawd  by  himself,  in  the  first  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  did  also  make  certain  ordnance  of  cast  iron,  of  divers 
sorts  and  forms,  as  fawconet,  fhwkons,  minions,  aakers,  and 
other  pieces.  Unto  this  Bawd,  John  Johnson,  his  covenant 
servant,  surviving  his  masteri  did  likewise  make  and  cast 
iron  ordnance  cleaner  and  to  better  perfection,  to  the  gnat 
use  of  thia  land.  His  son  Thomas  Johnaon  ig  yet  living,  a 
special  workman.  In  the  year  \59i  he  made  forty-twe 
cast  pieces  of  groat  ordnance  of  iron  for  the  Earl  of  Cum« 
berland,  demy  cannons,  weighing  6000,  or  three  ton  the 
piece.'    {AnnaU,  edit.  1631,  p.  684.) 

It  appears  from  Sir  William  Monson's  ^arci^  Tracts,  that 
tha  Faum  was  a  qwciaa  of  ordnance  of  two  inehes  and  a 
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htif  bora ;  veight  of  shot  two  poundf :  that  the  Dem-CtU- 
verin  was  anotMr  kind,  of  fbbr  uiebaa  bore ;  weight  of  the 
•hot  nine  ponndi  and  a  half:  and  that  the  Mymon  was 
anoChorof  umeinehes  and  a  half  bora;  weight  of  the  shot 
bmr  pounds.  The  CiUverin  was  a  species  at  ordnance  of 
ftve  inches  and  a  half  bon ;  weight  of  the  iliot  seventeen 
poondi  and  a  half.  The  Fotoler  is  not  described  by  Mimson, 
but  is  nwnttoned  by  Lodge  in  his  lUmtratima  (ff  Britith 
Hiitorp,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  as  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jamm  I.  The 
Sacar  or  Sakgr,  accordinff  to  Monson,  was  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance of  three  inches  and  a  half  bore ;  weight  of  shot  five 
pounds  and  a  half. 

The  invention  of  Petard*  is  due  to  the  French  civil  wan. 
They  were  Ant  used  by  the  Huguenots  in  1580,  at  thesiege 
of  Cahors  in  Quercy.  (Du  Thou.  torn.  viii.  p.  376.)  Mon- 
telimar  and  Bmbnin  in  Dauphin^  were  taken  by  Lesdi- 
geofoes  in  1585,  principally  by  means  of  petards,  (llfid. 
torn.  ix.  pp.  404, 405.)  Aeeoidtng  to  P&«  Daniel  (cited  in 
L'Att  d»  firifler  let  Data,  torn.  i.  p.  «55),  red-hot  balls, 
levtved  in  1 783  at  Oibraltar,  wereuaea  by  Ifarshal  Mat^cDon 
during  the  siege  of  Fdre  in  15B0.  But  we  learn  mnn 
SImbam's  Life  of  Hen.  V.,  p.  155,  that  they  had  on  earlier 
origin.  He  says,  that  when  an  English  army,  oommanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  besieged  Cbwbourg  in  1418, 
the  besieged  discharged  red-hot  bam  of  iron  from  their  can- 
non <'  massas  feneas  rotundas,  ignets  candentes  fervoribos 
a  saxivomorum  fauoibus  studuerunt  emittere')  into  the 
English  camp,  to  burn  the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
lodged. 

The  Houniztr,  an  improvement  upon  the  mortar,  is  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Belidor,  and  was  first  used  at  the 
siege  aX  Ath  in  1697.  The  Carroaade,  a  sort  of  abwt 
oanwn,  or  rather  long  howitxer,  was  invontod  by  Genenl 
Bobert  HdviUe,  about  the  year  1779. 

£ron  Jtodtttt  of  diflbrent  sins,  varying  in  wught  from 
sixteen  to  mote  than  ftatj  pounds,  were  invented  during 
the  last  war  by  Sir  WiUiam  Coogreve,  and  are  now  called 
Congreve  Rockets.  Tbey  were  first  used  at  the  bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen,  afterwards  against  the  Boulogne  flo- 
tilla, then  at  Flushing,  and  subsequently  at  the  battle  of 
Leipz^.  A  rocket  establishment  now  forms  a  regular  branch 
of  the  British  mQitary  service. 

Besides  the  different  works  already  quoted,  Grose's  Hiatoty 
the  Army  qf  England ;  Glenie  a  Hilary  qf  Gunnery ; 
Henry's  History  qf  Britain  m  /As  different  Periode;  and 
yftKsxXY^  Hittory  of  RwoBt  have  been  eomsnlted  fin:  the 
present  article. 

Among  antient  engines  of  artillery  the  Battering-ram 
has  been  usually  included,  though  it  certainly  is  not  em- 
braced in  the  ordinary  or  in  any  other  definition  of  that 
word.  Pliny,  whose  authority  in  such  a  matter  is  small, 
says  it  was  invented  at  the  siege  of  Troy  but  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  The  first  notice  of  tnts  engine  is 
probably  in  Ezekiel.  where  the  prophet  speaks  <^a  feigned 
siege  of  Jerusalem  as  a  sign  for  the  Jews.  ch.  iv.  v.  2. : 
'set  battering-rams  against  it  round  about;'  and  again, 
oh.  xxi.  V.  22.  '  appoint  battering-rams  against  the  gate.' 
Ezekiel  lived  about  590  years  B.C.  The  next  mention  o£ 
the  battering-ram  is  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  ii.c.  429 
Clliuoyd.  ii.  76) ;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  was  used  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Mo^a  by  Dimysini  the 
Elder.  The  ram  was  sometimes  used,  out  not  eomuKaly,  in 
the  middle  ages.  (For  tba  present  modeofmaUogCaHmMr 
see  that  article,  and  for  tM  mode  of  using  than  see  Gon- 

HnXY.) 

ARTOCA'RPEiE  (or  the  Bread-truit  Tribe),  a  natural 
order  of  plants,  nearly  rdatedto  Urtieete  (the  Nettle  Tribe), 
^m  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  separate  them  by  any  precise 
character,  that  there  are  many  who  consider  them  nothing 
more  than  a  section  of  UrticeB.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nixue  Plantarum. 

Whether  a  distinct  order,  or  a  section  only  of  UrtHtesB, 
the  group  of  Artocarpece  is  known  by  its  having  flowers  with 
a  very  imperfectly  formed  calyx,  no  corolla,  leaves  with 
conspuHious  stipules,  a  rouj^  foliage,  and  an  acrid  milky 
iuioe,  which  dtan  oontaina  caonteunie  in  ahnndanoa ;  the 
floweif  aie  ooUected  into  round  heads,  and  the  ovules  are 
suspcmded  singly  from  the  upper  part  of  the  acditary  oavity 
eX  the  ovarium.  They  are  tnus  distinguished  frwn  true 
IJrticeB  by  the  position  of  their  ovules,  the  manner  in  which 
their  flowers  are  arranged,  and  by  their  yielding  a  milky 
miOB;  Uw  juice itf  Urtioeais  watoy. 

fbm  ipaciaa  an  aU  fofua^  in  the  warmer  parts  of  tne 


world,  and  many  of  them  an  natrrea  of  the  tn^nea  only. 
Their  milk,  whien  is  always  acrid,  renders  some  oi  thma 
intensely  poisonous,  aa  the  Upas  tree  of  Java,  and  outui 
Indian  species  of  flg ;  nevothdess,  if  the  mi^  is  naturally 
absent  bom  any  puticular  part  of  an  Artoeatpeooa  iriant, 
that  part  becomes  eMahle  and  even  wholesome.  Thus  the 
fruit  of  the  cultivated  fig,  up  to  a  short  period  before  its 
maturity,  remains  milky,  and  at  that  time  it  would  prove 
exceedingly  unwholesome,  but  when  ripe  the  milk  disap- 
pears, is  repkeed  by  tugUt  and  the  fruit  beeoaea,  as  we 
all  know,  extremely  whofeaome.  The  same  exphnation  is 
probably  applicable  to  the  ease  of  the  bread-fiiiit,  which 
forms  an  article  of  food  with  the  South  Sea  islandeia. 

With  those  writers  who  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
botany  to  understand  the  jriiilosophical  views  which  pretvail 
at  the  present  day,  it  is  a  &vourite  ai^ument  aeainat  the 
natural  relations  of  phmte  being  really  represented  1^  what 
are  called  natairal  orders,  that  the  netue  and  the  fig  are 
both  arranged  in  the  aame  wder;  and  Mioh  persons  appMl 
to  what  \bm  call  eommon  sense,  whether  anr  relatioaudp 
betwera  a  fig  and  a  nettle  ean  be  sarioasly  houeved  to  exist 
in  nature.  If;howevcr,they  wereeapableofiBveitigatingthB 
matter  carefully,  they  would  find  that  in  structure  of  stem, 
leaves,  stipules,  calyx,  stamens,  and  fhiit,  these  two  plants 
are  so  like  each  otb^.  that  it  is  impoasiUe  to  discover  mue 
than  one  solitary  essential  character,  namely,  that  of  the 
position  oi  the  young  seeds,  by  whic^  they  can  be  distin- 
guisbed ;  and  that  the  differences  which  meet  the  unprac- 
tised eye  are  entirely  connected  with  the  size  and  manner  in 
which  the  flowers  are  arranged :  we  shall  easily  show  this 
to  be  so.  The  nettle,  that  is  to  say,  the  wild  English  nettle, 
is  an  herb,  tbf»  fig  is  a  tree ;  but  man^  species  of  the  genus 
Urtica,  of  which  the  common  nettle  u  are  tteea  abo; 
CMsequently,  in  an  utended  point  at  view,  the  netUe  and 
the  fig  are  not  essentially  distinct  in  regard  to  their  geneial 
habit.  But  if  it  were  otberwise,  the  nettle  would  not  be  As 
less  allied  to  the  flg ;  for  a  tree  is  nothing  but  an  hab 
which  continues  to  grow  many  years ;  and  longevity  does 
not  interfere  in  any  degree  with  relationship.  This  disposes 
of  the  distinction  which  consists  in  size.  Next,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  arranged.  In  the  n^tle 
the  flowers  are  disposed  in  loose  branched  clusters ;  in  the 
fig  they  are  collected  within  a  fleshy  receptacle,  which  is  so 
much  contracted  to  a  point  as  to  form  a  hollow,  case.  These 
are  extremes  of  structural  difference  in  regard  to  arrange- 
ment ;  but  intermediate  forms  of  arrangement  occur  whmi 
reduce  these  differences  to  nothing.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
camxaoa  nettle  the  flowers  an  disposed  in  loose  branched 
clusters ;  hut  in  the  Roman  nettle  (Urtica  pitulifera)  they 
are  collected  into  round  heada ;  a  loose  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  is.  consequently,  not  a  eharwter  of  even  the  nettle 
itself.  In  the  genus  Procris,  which  is  closdy  related  to  the 
nettles,  the  flowers  are  also  collected  into  heads,  and,  in 
addition,  the  part  which  bears  the  flowears  is  pulpy.  H«e 
is  one  step  towards  the  formation  of  the  receptacle  of  a  fig. 
In  the  genus  Doratenia,  the  part  which  bears  die  flowos  k 
also  fleshy,  but  so  much  extended  horiiontally  as  to  fonn  » 
sort  of  saucer,  the  edges  of  which  are  curved  inwards.  This 
brings  us  so  exceedingly  near  the  receptacle  of  the  fig,  that 
if  the  edges  of  the  saucer-8h^)ed  receptacle  of  Dontfenia 
wen  only  curved  inwards  till  they  met.  ita  apparaU  ftmt 
would  actually  be  a  flg :  we  say  opfMren/.  beewise,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  to  make  such  an  aewrtiiw,  there  is,  in 
faot,  very  littte  dilferenoe  between  the  tme  fruit  of  the 
nettle  and  the  fig ;  in  both  it  consists  of  minute  lenticular 
grains,  each  containing  a  single  seed;  but  in  the  nettle  it 
ues  amon^  the  dry  cuff  of  the  calyx  and  hraete.  vhOe  in 
the  flg  it  IS  buried  ammg  the  flesh  of  the  leeeptade  and 
suoculeait  calyxes. 

The  essential  differences  between  a  nettle  and  a  fig  an 
thus  demonstrated  to  be  much  more  apparent  than  real 
We  do  not  usually  enter  so  much  into  argumwta  touching 
speculative  opinions  as  we  have  on  this  occasion ;  hut  the 
objection,  which  we  have  thought  it  worth  answering,  is  a 
popular  one,  which  it  i^pean  desirable  to  set  at  rest  in  a 
popular  work. 

ARTOCARPUS,  at  the  Bnadpfruit,  is  the  senue  whidi 
has  given  its  name  to  the  preceding  natural  order.  It  con- 
sista  of  trees  having  stems  of  very  eousidn^e  lixcw  large 
leaves,  which  are  exceedingly  rough  with  Utile  poiAts: 
stipules  like  those  of  the  fig.  and  moncaeious  flowers,  of  which 
the  stamen-bearing,  ones  ue  di^ioied  in  long:  duh-diaBed 
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(Jg.  A  2).  vhieh  become  the  fruit  and  often  arrive  at  a  very 
considerable  size  (flg.  A  4.; 

A  Bread'  fruit  is  a  fl^  turned  insidu  out,  and  much  larger 
in  all  its  partti ;  that  is  to  say,  the  dowers  which  form  the 
Bread-fruit  and  fig  grow,  in  both  cases,  upon  a  tfenby  reoep- 
tacle ;  but  in  the  former  the  receptacle  is  solid  and  bears 
iu  Aowers  externally,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  hollow,  and 
bears  its  flowers  internally. 

The  stamen-bearing  flowen  of  Aitocarpus  (/ig.  B,  C)  ooa- 
sistofa  tubular  calyx  containing  a  single  stamen  ;  the  pistil- 
bearing  flowers  (fig.  D),  consist  of  two  or  three  fteshy  sepals 
grown  closely  together  and  meeting  at  the  points,  between 
which  passes  a  long  slender  style  with  two  stigmas,  which 
are  hairy  and  cun-ed  downwards.  The  ovary  is  simple,  and 
contains  but  one  ovule.  At  a  very  early  period  their  flowers 
grow  Ormly  together  into  a  solid  fleshy  mass,  which  finally 
becomes  the  fruit.  The  seeds  are  large  nut-like  bodies, 
which  lie  beneath  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

Many  species  are  known,  some  of  which,  as  Artocarput 
CA(g)lasha  and  hirsula,  axe  large  trees,  and  yield,  valuable 
timber  in  the  forests  of  Bengal  and  Malabar.  The  only 
two.  however,  we  propose  to  notice  here  axe  the  Bread-fruit 
and  the  Jack. 


[ArtocvpiM  incita.] 

A.  a  ilioot  vrry  miicli  Icm  than  tha  n&tml  du  wiUi  tUmen-bMrin^  flawcn 
3;  pittll-bMriag  nauon  3 ;  fruit  i ;  and  id  ilipulea  1 :  B,  a  ttaraen-baariDit 
AowoT ;  C,  the  *Kroe  opi-ned ;  U,  thiee  iiiitil-bearini;  flowers,  sliced  open  at  the 
batiom  to  ttttw  the  ovnrie* ;  E,  >  portion  ot  the  fruit  allowing  the  nuti  In  the 

The  Bread-fruit  (Artocarpw  incua)  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  islands,  and  of  many  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago :  it  inhabits  only  such  places  as  are  both  hot 
and  damp ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  complains  that  the  winter*  of 
Bengal  are  much  too  cold  /or  it.  It  there  forms  a  mode- 
rate-sized tree,  rarely  exceeding  forty  feet  in  height,  witii 
leaves  deeply  divided  into  sharp  lobes,  and  sometimes  as 
nnuh  OS  three  feet  long.  The  fhiit  is  green  and  of  con- 
siderable size,  equalling  a  melon  of  the  larger  kind  in 
dimensions,  and  is  of  many  different  forms:  one  variety 
produces  it  free  from  all  spines  on  the  surface  or  from  seeds 
internally ;  this  is  the  best  sort :  others  are  split  into  deep 
lobes,  or  covered  all  over  with  the  sharp-pointed  fleshy  tops 
of  the  calyxes.  The  nuts,  when  roasted,  are  said  to  be  as 
excellent  as  the  best  chestnuts ;  but  it  is  principally  for  the 
fleshy  receptacle  that  it  is  valued.  When  roasted  it  becomes 

ioft,  tender,  and  white.  re*embliiig  the  crumb  of  a  loaf;' 


but  it  must  be  eaten  new,  or  it  becomes  hard  and  eboky. 
Others  compare  the  flavour  to  that  of  a  roasted  potato ; 
what  we  have  tasted  has  been  in  thin  slices  which  had  beM 
thoroughly  dried,  and  it  was  very  like  a  pieoe  of  dried  bis- 
cuit.  In  Anson's  voyages  it  is  said  to  b«  delicious  when 
ripe,  and,  when  mixed  vnth  Kme  or  orange  juice,  to  have  a 
grateful  tort  flavour,  not  unlike  apple-saucie. 

It  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the  support  of  the  South- 
Sea  islanden  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Britiih  OoWA- 
ment  into  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  still  cultivated,  and 
whence  it  has  been  carried  to  the  continent  of  Amenea. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  equal  to  the  Plantain  as  an 
article  of  human  food. 

The  JmdL  (Artocarput  integri/oUa)  is  also  a  native  of  the 
idands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in  in  its  genend 
appearanoo  like  the  Brted-fruit,  but  its  leaves  are  totally 
destitute  of  all  laceration,  and  its  fruit,  wbicii  is  very  prickly, 
weighs  60  or  70lb.  This  latter  is  yellow,  and  constitntes 
the  principal  part  of  the  diet  of  the  natives  in  some  parts 
of  India ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  an  offensive  odour,  and  to 
be  little  esteemed  by  Europeans :  all,  however,  concur  in 
attesting  the  excellence  of  the  nuts  when  roasted. 

Like  all  other  Artoearpeous  plants,  this  exudes  a  great 
quantity  of  a  viscid  milky  juice,  from  which  tiie  beet  bird- 
lime of  India  is  prepared.  See  the  2d  volume  of  the  new 
Series  of  the  Botcmtcal  Magagiite  fat  an  excellent  acoouut 
of  both  the  Jack  and  the  Bread-fruit,  illustrated  by  flgurea, 
by  Dr.  Hooker. 

ARTOI S,  a  former  province  of  France,  now  comprehended 
in  the  denartment  of  Paa-de-Calaii.  While  the  old  divi- 
sions of  France  existed,  Artois  was  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  French  Flanders,  on  the  E.  by  French  Hainault  and 
by  Cambresis,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  Picardie.  Former 
authorities  give  its  length  astwen^-five  leagues,  or  sixty- 
nine  miles,  and  its  breadth  as  about  half  that  aiitance ;  but, 
measured  on  the  Map  of  Prance  in  Provintxt,  published  by 
the  Society  for  diflbsing  Usefhl  Knowledge,  it  is  eighty 
miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  forty  broad. 

Artois  is  a  flat  country.  The  line  of  greatest  elevation, 
as  determined  by  the  course  of  the  waters,  is  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.  On  one  side  of  tiiis  line,  the  Aas,  and  the  Scatpe 
and  Sens^  (two  tributaries  of  the  Schelde),  flow  to  the 
N.E. ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Canche  and  Authie  flow 
parallel  to  each  other,  into  the  English  Channel.  The 
soil  is  admirably  suited  for  grain,  in  whioh  it  is  very  pro- 
ductive ;  but  f^uit  trees  do  not  succeed.  Wood  is  scarce, 
and  is  used  as  fuel  only  by  persons  in  easy  circunfstancea. 
The  poor  bum  coal  or  peat.  The  population,  as  given  in 
the  Bncudop.  Methodique,  Paris,  1 782,  was  300,000.  That 
of  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  which  comprehends 
Artois  and  a  small  part  of  Picardie,  was,  in  1 S26,  643,000. 

The  capital  was  Arras,  and  among  the  other  chief  towns 
were  St  Omer,  Bethune,  Aire,  St.  Pol,  Lens,  and  Bapaume. 
[For  which  see  the  articles  Aire.  Arras,  Bbthuhb,  Ohir. 
St.,  Pas  db  Calais,  and  Pol,  St. 

Artois  takes  its  name  from  the  people  who  formerly  in 
habited  it,  the  Atrebates  (from  whose  aesignation,  also,  the 
capital  was  called  Arras) ;  although  the  limits  of  this  tribe 
were  hardly  so  extensive  as  those  of  the  modem  province. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  acquisitions  of  the  Franks :  in  whose 
time  the  name  Atrebates,  applied  to  the  city  Arras,  was 
corrupted  into  Adertes  or  Adratas,  and  the  province  seem^ 
to  have  got  the  name  of  Pagus  Adertisus.  Charles  the 
Bald  ga\'e  it.  in  863,  as  a  dowry  with  bis  daughter  Judith 
to  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  snmamed  Bras  de  F«r,  or  the 
iron  arm.  It  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  mamage  of 
PhiUp  Augustus  with  Isabel  of  Hainault  in  11 60.  In  1 236 
it  was  msSe  a  county  by  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  in  ftivour  of 
bis  brother  Robert  Aner  coming  to  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
and  fbrming  part  of  the  dominions  of  those  powerflil  princea, 
it  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of  France.  Charles  VIII,,  son 
of  Louis,  ceded  it  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  reserving 
however  the  feudal  sovereignty;  and  it  remained  in  the 
house  of  Austria  till  1659,  when  it  waa  Yielded  by  Spain 
(for  it  had  gone  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  that  race)  to 
France,  with  which  it  has  been  united  ever  since. 

The  ex-King  of  Fiance,  Charles  X.,  waa  known  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  by  the  title  of  Count  d'Artus.  (£ncy. 
Meihodique;  Di'dim.  d«  Martiniere,  &c.) 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Artois  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed several  privileges  and  immunities.  It  had  its  council 
for  the  manaffement  of  civil  aflbirs,  oonsisting  of  three  con 
stituent  bodies,  tin  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commona 
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(Hirt  <M0>  This  «auull  mmu  to  faim  regalated  the 
jnying  of  tba  tiona  vhieh  mn  iapesed  by  flw  kiag,  snd 
to  km  granted  e»mirtioiu  in  ctiw  whne  the  pntnin 
wu  vtnr  hsavT. 

ARTOTYRITES.  [SeoHsMTios.} 

ARTS,  DBGRBK6  IN.  Dr.  Brett,  ia  a  Dinettation  on 
Degrees  in  the  Univmities  publisfaed  in  1732,  in  the  first 
Mnnberof  the  BiUiotfaeoa  Litoram,  stoles  his  belief  that 
4egiees,  nioh  as  are  now  giran  ui  eurunivenhies,  ori^ated 
with  Uu  ineorpontion  of  those  bodies  in  the  eleventh  and 
tur^fth  centuries.  Prertous  to  this  pwied,  ^  distmetions 
wen  for  the  most  part  of  inasten  and  sdiolan  only,  as  in 
ourgrammar-Bchools  of  the  present  di^. 

1%e  tarm  matter  is  bsUeved  to  be  oldest  amon^  those 
^f  graduation.  Engenins  II.  by  the  34tb  canon  of  a  ooondl 
held  at  Borne  in  836.inantioiM  die  appointeMntof  m^^tri 
and  deet«es  in  the  same  tentnoe:— *  vt  magistri  et  doe- 
tenM  oonstUoantiu*  qiu  studla  IHeramm,  liberalininque 
«tti«ni>  ae  lancta  habsnles  dognata  asadna  doeeant* 
(that  masters  and  deotors  be  appnnted  who  may  oontinu- 
tlly  tsaeh  the  knowledge  of  learning  and  the  hberal  arts, 
and  the  reeeived  opinions  in  religion).  This  was  confirmed 
\a  a  deeiee  of  Leo  IV.  in  another  synod  at  Some,  in  853. 
(Mttratori,  JMtiq.  Ital.,  torn.  iii.  col.  830.) 

Du  Pin  (Nowelte  Bibhothiqus  dm  Avteurt  EceletUu- 
fMtMs,4to.  Paris,  1700,tom.K.,  p.  171)  is  of  the  same  opinion 
With  Dt.  Brett.  He  stetes  that  the  academies  or  universi- 
ties which  were  originally  established,  were  in  tha  thtr- 
<aenth  century  reduced  to  form.  That  of  Paris,  which  had 
begun  to  be  fbimed  in  the  prsoeding  ouitoTy.  had  grown 
Ibmous  from  the  number  of  its  soholatst  and  fcr  the  masters 
with  wbidi  it  furnished  all  Btuope.  In  ite  wigin,  he  adds, 
it  was  coDvesed  oi  arHtU,  who  taught  Ae  seteneas  ud 
ahiloaovhy ;  and  of  Difines*  who  nide  oemmoitariea  on 
Peter  L«nbud's  Book  qf  Smtauet,  and  explained  die 
H<4y  SeriptmM.  Mention  of  these  two  Acuities  onW  ocours 
UL  the  constitutions  made  fbr  the  vnivarsily  by  the  Cardinal 
£  S.  Ste&no,  legato  of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  m  1810.  The 
whole  number  ftf  arts  was  originallv  xeiMs,  and  these  were 
distributed  into  the  trinwn,  eomprenending  grammar,  logic, 
rhetwio ;  and  sU  the  quadrmuntj  comprehending  music, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy.  Artidootor  and  artista 
are  antient  names  far  masters  of  arte,  mentioned  by  Du 
Cange. 

^egcnr  IX.,  whose  pontificate  continued  from  1S27  to 
1341,  u  said  first  to  have  instituted  the  inflBrior  rank  of  ba- 
cMart;  whom  name  was  derived  from  baeiUa  Gittle  staves), 
•itber  ))eoaase  they  were  admitted  by  reeeiTing  a  little 
wand,  or  beoanse  ta  Ibllowiagthe  tifle  adopted  Iwthe  no- 
fiess  of  the  soldiery,  who  ezeniaed  with  itiMs,  in  order  to 
learn  to  fight  with  ams.  The  baehekirs  wore  exercised  in 
diqwitatjons,  of  which  the  maiten  were  the  moderators. 
ICveh  upon  die  etymdiogy  of  the  names  of  bachelor  and 
Buater  may  be  seen  in  Bacmeister's  AniiquitatM  Bottoehien- 
ttt,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Monumenia  Inediia  Rentm 
Qerwuxniearvm,  foL  lips-  1743,  eoL  953.  The  honours 
conferred  upon  learned  men,  in  the  fnrm  of  these  degrees, 
greatly  inoTMsed  the  number  of  scholars  in  all  tfae  univer- 
sities of  Europe. 

From  several  passages  in  Wood's  HiHory  and  Antiqui- 
tia»  'As  Univerriiy  of  Oxford,  there  oan  be  little  doubt 
but  thi^  the  dwees  both  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts 
were  cuifemd  were  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  tbe  de- 
gree ef  master  of  arte  probaUy  mueb  eoHiar.  The  Zokw 
•le  said  to  have  oome  into  the  university  in  1149.  (Guteh't 
edit  of  Wood.  vol.  i.p.  63.)  ■ 

Wood,  quoting  the  eommeidaries  of  one  Whetley  upon 
Boiithius,  written  in  the  thne  of  Bdward  the  Fimt,  says, 
*  Wheii  the  said  bachelor  was  oieated  master,  the  ehanoellor 
gave  Hm  the  badges  with  very  grmt  solemnity,  and  admit- 
ted him  Into  the  fraternity  with  a  kiss  on  his  left  obeek, 
nsii^  these  words,  *'  En  tiu  insignia  honoris  tui,  en  librum, 
en  cuouUum,  en  pileum.  en  denique  uaoris  mei  pignus, 
ofeuium;  in  nomioo  Patris*  et  Filu,  el  fipiritfia  Sancti. " 
(Ibid.,  p.  60.) 

The  exgrnination  fbr  the  degree  of  B.A.  (baehdv  of 
arte)  in  C^ford  at  present  consists — 

I.  In  a  public  examinatkm  called  ntipenrioM,  that  is, 
the  answenng  of  questioas  publicly  proposed  by  the  mas- 
tns  of  the  s»oidB.  Tins  exeieise  eonaists  of  an  exami- 
natioa  in  tiie  G^k  and  Latin  languages  (chiefly  with  a 
liew  to  tiMir  geanmafoal  gonstmotian),  ia  the  mdunente 
Bf  lagiib  m  a  panion  of  Siuliil^  ■TiniwiiM  of  gimmiHiy. 


This  exuDiaatioa  la  nndagone  ^hmo  stndente  who  faam 
been  matrioulated  not  less  thui  six,  and  not  more  tiian  nine 
terms :  it  is  a  kind  of  preliminary  examinstion,  which,  in 
the  oi^ion  of  some  persons,  would  be  more  apjHtijiriatB  if 
enftjTced  at  the  time  oTtha  student's  admission  into  the  uni- 
verrity. 

II.  In  a  final  MeaminaHon,  comprising — 1.  The  mdi- 
mente  of  rdinon,  underwhich  head  is  retjuired  a  competent 
knowledge  ^  t^  gospels  in  the  (mginal  Greek — of  the 
history  St  die  Old  and  New  Testement— of  the  thirty-nine 
artioles  of  tbe  Church  of  Bngland — and  of  tbe  evidences  of 
relinon  natural  and  revealed.  2.  Tbe  Litorae  Humaniores, 
nntur  which  bead  fs  comprised  a  sufflcient  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  ancient  history — 
witii  ihetmie  and  poetry — with  moral  and  politteal  science, 
•s  derived  from  the  meient  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
iUmtntad,  if  need  be,  ftoin  modem  aurora ;  with  littie 
(which  is  indupensaUy  required  from  all  candidates  itw  we 
flrst,  seooDd*  or  fhbd  ebues),  and  with  ^  art  of  oompe- 
sition.  3.  The  elements  of  the  mathematical  sciences  and 
(^physio. 

Wuh  r^ard  to  die  examinalioa  in  some  parte  of  Oie  Idtens 
Humanifn«B,  and  in  the  elemente  of  the  matfaeroatitiBl  ad- 
enees,  and  of  pbyncs,  the  examiners  have  a  discretionary 
power.  No  knowledge  of  mathematics  of  physical  science 
IS  indispensable ;  and  k  man  may  obtain  die  highest  hononis 
and  still  be  totally  ignorant  of  these  tHraoches  of  learning. 
They  are  however  bound  to  examine  all  candidates  in  at 
least  three  Greek  and  Letin  clasucal  writers,  in  lo^,  or 
the  first  finir  books  of  Euclid,  and  to  ascertain  their  pro- 
ficiency in  translating  from  the  English  into  the  Latin 
language.  With  rennet  to  ttie  nidimente  of  religiwi,  th^ 
possess  no  discretimary  power:  and  any  ftihiTe  in  this  part 
of  the  f^uiination  must  nreelnde  the  candidate  fian  hit 
^^{■t  witWt  any  regard  te  his  o^r  attainments. 

4lter  the  eandidates  have  been  examined,  the  immes 
thqse  who  have  htmourahly  distinguished  themselves  fay 
pasnqf  4  lood  ntaminatim  in  a  wider  range  that  that 
nefvssary  ffir  the  mere  degree,  are  distributed,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  into  four  ckues,  together  with  the  names  rf 
their  coUe{[ps,  under  tbe  two  divisions  of  Literee  Hvmaniom 
and  Dite^tUB  Mathemaiicee  et  PKyeica.  A  fifth  class 
gives  the  number,  without  mentioning  the  names  of  those 
wl)o,  having  obtained  their  iettimommn,  are  not  de«ned 
worthy  of  any  honourable  distinction.  Printed  otmies  of  dia 
schedule  containing  these  classes  are  sent  to  ^  chancdlor, 
to  die  vice-chancellor,  to  the  heads  of  houses,  to  the  proctois, 
and  to  the  refectory  uid  common  room  id  eodi  ocdlege  and 
hall. 

In  Oomftrtt^  those  who  proceed  to  the  degm  of  B.A. 
also  nndergo  a  iwevioos  examination  (known  in  ordinaiy 
conversation  by  the  name  of  the  Utile  go) ,  in  the  second  year 
of  their  undernaduate  ooui se,  the  subjecte  of  which  are,  ooe 
of  the  ft>ur  Gosmls  ot  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  in  the 
original  Greek ;  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christian!^ ;  and  one 
of  the  (}zeek,  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  or  a  part  of  snefa 
books. 

The  next  step  is  termed  the  keeping  of  an  act,  under  a 
moderator.   [See  Act.] 

The  Senate-House  Examination,  which  follows  in  the 
fourth  year,  is  conducted  under  other  relations.  This  ex- 
amination is  now  extended  to  eight  days. 

The  examinatirai  of  those  who  contend  for  Honor*  is 
conducted  according  to  regulations  confirmed  by  a  grace  of 
the  senate,  April  6th,  1838,  and  irtiieh  were  bmigfat  into 
use  in  Januaiy,  1833.  It  consists  in  five  dwFS  of  exami- 
nation in  mathematics,  commencing  on  the  Thuraday  pn- 
oeding  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  Term ;  the  time  ofemmiM' 
don  eadi  day  being  five  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  candi- 
dates bein^  arranged  in  fbur  classes,  determined  by  the  pubb 
exercises  m  the  schools,  and  sometimes  by  the  renrt  itf 
their  coll^  tutors.  [See  Acr.j  The  examinatum  on 
the  first  day  extends  only  to  such  parte  of  pure  mathematka 
and  natural  philosophy,  as  do  not  require  the  methods  of  tha 
diff^ential  calculus.  On  tfae  secoi^d  and  tbinl  days,  tbs 
questions  from  books  include,  in  addition  to  the  above  sub- 
jects, the  parte  of  natural  philosophy  somewhat  more  ad- 
vanced, and  the  simpler  applications  of  the  calcvlvs.  Tbe 
fourth  day  the  exiqnination  extends  to  subjecte  of  gieaW 
difficulty,  ears  however  being  taken  that  there  be  sona 
questions  suitable  ibr  the  lower  classes.  On  the  fifth  dir 
the  dasses  are  amMigal  for  examine^  accofdinff  to  a 
setded  plan.  wheiita^^^^i^s,j^pie9<^g^a^...e> 
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m  axed  iqM»  by  the  moderakots  ud  eumbwn 

liut  Uie  duty  of  examiniiig  the  answen  to  the  ttueitiom  ia 
araortioned  anongst  the  moderatora  and  examiners  as  the 
jdan  directs.  The  retnlt  of  the  examination  ii  published  in 
the  senate-house  on  the  morning  of  tbe  following  Friday, 
at  eight  o'  cluck,  when  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  ob- 
tained honors  are  arranged  in  brackttt,  as  it  is  termed,  the 
first  bracket  of  course  oontaining  the  names  of  those  who 
occupy  the  highest  place.  If  more  than  one  name  is  in  a 
braekflt,  Which  is  nearly  always  tha  case,  the  places  of  such 
candidates  are  finally  determined  by  a  fresh  esamlaation  on 
that  day. 

Tha  enuahiation  of  the  o&et  candidates  fbr  degrees, 
vis.,  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  who  are  not  candidatu  fir 
AonoMTv,  takes  place  according  to  another  ^va,  confirmed  by 
graee  of  tbe  senate.  May  SI,  1828. 

Of  tbe  six  examiner^  of  these  candidates^  two  oonflne 
tfaemselres  to  the  matherntfieal  suhjeots;  two  to  Bomer 
and  Virgil ;  and  two  to  Paley's  Bvidgncti,  Paley's  Mofal 
Philoaophf,  and  LMike's  £uay  on  the  Human  Unde- 
manding. 

The  examination  is  conductea  entirely  by  printed  {HLperB. 
Kaeh  of  the  EucUd  papers  contains  twelTe  propositions, 
selected  from  the  first  four  books,  with  additional  questions 
in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eleventh  boohs,  and  in  trigono- 
metry, at  the  discretion  of  the  examiners.  Bach  paper  In 
arithmetic  and  al^bra  cotiaista  of  questions  entirely  ele- 
mentary :  to  which  are  annexed  questions  in  the  ele- 
mentary parts  of  natural  philoa^bw,  at  tbe  discretion  of 
tbe  exanMnen.  The  papers  in  Bobkt  and  Vl^  eon- 
aist  of  passages  to  be  translated,  which  hiay  be  tfccoeft- 
paniod  with  such  plain  qnesltons  in  grammar,  bistmyi 
and  geography,  as  arise  iMsedlatBly  out  of  those  passageV 
The  examiners  are  strictly  enjoined  to  take  care  that  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  the  lengUi  of  the 
passages  to  be  translated,  in  any  one  pKper,  do  not  exceed 
what  a  person  well  prepared  may  be  expected  to  answer 
and  translate  in  the  bme  allowed. 

Upon  tbe  completkin  of  the  examinations  both  of  those 
«ho  contend  for  honours  and  of  the  others,  a  select  num- 
ber, tiurty  at  least,  of  those  who  have  moat  ctistin^ished 
thraurtTea  in  the  first  finur  olasaaa,  tn  reocnudMided  to  the 
proetors  fn  their  approbation*  and  tfa«»  tiamea  are  wt  down 
aeeording  to  Mrn,  and  dasaed  in  three  divisiotu,  vix^ 
wranglers,  senior  mitimeB,  and  junior  optinM8«  which  eon- 
adtute  the  three  orders  of  honour ;  ihe  ffrai  and  sixth  classes 
are  also  arranged  numerically  flocording  to  meiit,  but  arft 
not  published  in  the  Calendar.  The  candidates,  haring 
aeparatelv  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  observe  the  atatutos  of  the  university,  and  harlng 
also  aubseribed  that  they  are  bond  flde  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  are  admitted  to  their  degrees. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  thus  described,  an  exami- 
nation in  classical  learning  of  such  persons  as  shall  volun- 
tarily offer  themselTCB  to  be  examined,  follows  on  tbe  fourth 
Monday  after  the  general  admissiMi  to  the  bachelors 
degree.  This  continues  four  da^  IVanslatiDna  are  re- 
quired  of  passages  selected  from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  as  welfas  written  answers  to  questions  a^ng  out 
of  such  passages ;  tether  with  ottier  exeicf  sea,  but  bo  ori- 
ginal composnioa.  The  name*  of  those  bachdora  who  pass 
Wis  examination  with  raedit  are  arranged  in  three  classes 
according  to  their  respective  merits. 

Sixteen  terms  are  required  fin:  the  degree  of  bachelor 
arts  in  Oxford  from  all  except  the  sons,  uid  eldest  sons  of 
the  eMest  sons  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  peers,  and  tff 
peeresses  in  their  own  right,  as  well  as  baronets,  and  tiie 
eldest  sons  of  baronets  and  knights,  when  raatrioolated  as 
sneb,  and  not  on  the  foundation  of  any  college  ;  all  such 

Ersons  are  allowed  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  after 
ving  ctnnpleted  three  years.  But  of  these  sixteen  terms, 
tlw  (rf  matrioafattini,  if  it  be  in  term,  oounta  fi>r  ene, 
and  the  day  of  admisdon  to  «  bMAiektf'a  degree  fbr  anoflier, 
and  two  more  afe  dispensed  wUh  by  eoiq^gation ;  so  that, 
ia  pofest  of  ft«t,  reudenee  for  twelve  terms  only  is  necessary. 

In  OambHt^f  a  baobelor  of  arts  mutt  also  reside  tiie 
greater  part  of  twelve  several  terms,  the  first  and  last  «x- 

**?n^hbtb  Univeirities,  tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  is  oonfferred 
without  further  exammalion.  In  (ktford,  twelve  terms  are 
computed  before  the  bachelor  oan  be  admitted  M.  A.,  though 
be  is  required  to  be  actually  resideat  for  one  term  only. 
In  CamM^t  a  maaler  of  arts  most  he  ft  baehdar  of  three 


years'  ttandkg.  reehoHd  ftam  tha  aeeond  Tripos  Dqrfol- 
lowmg  bis  admis^an  to  tbe  faaahekr's  degree. 

Bachelors  of  arts  in  both  Univcnities,  though  grfldoates 
are  oonsideTed  to  be  tn  tta$u  yumUari,  that  is,  they  an 
still  under  nearly  tbe  same  Asci^ine  and  contml  as  the 
under-graduates,  except,  attendahce  on  college  lectures. 
The  legislative  bodies  of  the  Univerrities  consist  of  tloow 
who  m<e  nastwa  of  arts  or  who  have  taken  a  higher  degree. 

Masters  of  arts^  in  both  UniverBities,  wear  a  gown  of 
Prince's  stufi!!  wttti  a  eemidrcolar  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeveb  Tlie  Oxliied  hood,  for  a  ttiaster,  is  of  black  silk 
lioed  with  crimson.  At  Cambridge,  if  tbe  master  is  a  non- 
regent,  he  wears  a  silk  hood  eutinly  hbutk;  if  regutt,  it  is 
blaak  lined  with  white 

Tbe  Bachelota  of  both  Unlferaibes  wear  black  gown*  of 
Prince's  stuff;  that  of  Oxford  is  with  a  fidl  sleeve,  looped 
up  at  the  elbolvi  and  terminating  in  a  point  At  Oz^r^ 
the  bachelor's  hood  Is  edged  with  iiir:  at  Cambridge,  it  is. 
lined  with  lamb's  Hotik.  Hapresentatioiisof  the  dresses  may 
he  seen  in  Ackenoann'a  th*i.iif  the  Umv.  qfQ^ard,  4to. 
Lond.  iei4,voLap.861»  Hut.  Comb.  Ato.lMA,  laiS* 
vol.  ii,  p.  310, 

For  further  information  on  tbe  edacalion  of  Oxford  uid 
Cambridge,  purtieularly  with  refereni^  to  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  the  Ibes,  &o.,  see  Journal  qf  Education,  No?,  1  III. 
IV.  VUI.  X.  XIII.  XV.]  on  that  of  Dablin,  Noa.  XL 
XII. )  and  on  tbe  Scoteh  UniVenitiea.  Noa.  VII.  VUL 
IXv;  and  also  the  Oxford,  Oambridgie,  anfi  Dablin  Coim- 
dan 

ARTS,  nMB.  Tbe  fiae  aMs  are  genwaUy  undentoad 
to  O(«i]tf^0Nd  those  pvodactions  of  human  genius  and  skiU 
which  >ie  move  or  leaa  addressed  to  Uie  sentiment  of  taste. 
They  were  first  employed  iu  euMhshing  lAijects  of  mere 
utility,  but  their  bighmt  oftee  is  to  meet  our  impressuma  of 
beauty  or  sublimity,  however  acquired,  by  imitative  or  ade- 
quate representation.  The  eapacitf  of  tlie  human  mind  for 
receiving  such  impressions,  whether  direofly  from  nature  or 
through  ttu^  medium  of  the  uts,  depends  greatly  on  civiHae- 
tion,  and  that  leisure  whieh  supposes  tlsit  fti^  wants  uv 
satisfied;  but  fliere  exists  no  state  of  society,  hAwover 
ignorantj  in  whieh  some  symptonia  vt  taste  ami  sraw 
attempts  to  anest  the  beaatiful  are  Aol  to  be  SMt  with:  thw 
diflbrenee  between  snob  eflbrts  and  tbe  nest  refined  pro^ 
ductioDS  is  a  ^tifibrenee  only  in  degress  ibe  ftct  of  tha 
existenee  of  the  arts  in  sooMi  form  may  btf  flteays  tsiken  ttaf 
granted,  and  it  would  only  temaia  to  rofuhrte  their  ia- 
fluenoe  and  direct  their  capabilities  aii|^t 

The  arts  are  peculiarly  interesthig  as  human  creatioha 
The^  are  composed  of  nature  operating  on  human  avm- 
pathies,  and  refieMed  through  a  ha«san  medium ;  and  as 
nations,  like  individitels,  present  eve*-v«rtmg  modificatwosp 
so  the  free  growth  of  the  fine  arts  partakes  of  all  these  va- 
rieties, and  may  be  Compared  to  the  bloom  of  a  plant,  true 
to  its  developing  eauste  whatever  they  may  be,  and  irar-, 
tured  in  the  first  instance  by  the  sott  from  wUch  ii  fringe. 
In  barbarous  ot  degenerate  nations,  the  lentimeat  of  &e 
beautiful  ha*  ever  been  attained  otily  IH  tlto  lowest  dratee, 
while  a  fidse  excitement,  fbvAdsd  oh  the  suppression  of  tbft 
ftdlngs  of  nature,  mt^  be  said  to  hare  usirrped  tbe  ^aoe 
at  the  suMbDe.  We  smile  at  tbe  siaiple  atteaqit  of  the 
savage  to  excite  admiratimi  by  the  gaudioess  of  his  atfirof 
but  we  should  shudder  to  conSempl^  the  scenes  whidi  bis 
fortitude  or  obduracy  can  invest  with  the  attributes  of  sub- 
limity. The  just  vahie  of  life,  the  oharaeieiistio  of  that 
civilisation  which  reduces  tbe  defensive  posrions  to  tbeur  duo 
limits,  at  the  same  time  naturally  elevates  the  sources  o( 
natifleation  bv  pointing  out  the  Measures  of  the  inind  as 
oistin^isbed  from  those  of  sense ;  and  the  poreeption  of  the 
beauttfiil  is  in  its  turn  the  cause,  as  it  is  in  some  dmree 
the  resalt,  of  the  rational  ei»oyment  of  hfo. 

The  gfeat  use  of  the  arts  iS  thus  to  feniMBiilKe  Mid  retee,'- 
to  porily  enjoyment,  and,  wbett  duly  a^eshrted*  to  earn- 
neot  the  pereep^on  of  phyaieal  beauty  wiUi  that  dt  Bttaft 
exeeltenoe;  but  itwfilat  ohoebeaeeitthsitifaisideaofnse 
fiilness  is  ifi  a  great  measure  distinct  from  the  ordmaty 
meaning  ef  the  term  as  applicable  to  tbe  praduetkms  of  ha 
man  ingenuity.  A  positive  use  restdl^indMdvindireetlyfiaaf 
the  euHivation  of  the  formative  arts^  pretnsely  in  proportion 
as  thev  highest  powers  are  developed-:  for  it  will  be  tmioA 
that  at  all  tunes  when  tbe  naadeM  st^le  of  design  hai  beea 
practised  with  success,  am  partkflAu'ly  when  the  faumnii 
figure  has  been  duly  studied,  the  taste  Aus  aoqnirsd  IMv 
the  seunw  of  the  beootilld  hat  gndoaUy  feafloMMSd  «ft  ftUir 
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of  mannfutuni.  Agun,  u  iUtutnting  Ktfinoe,  thm  floe  arto 
mav  be  diraetiy  ose&l  in  tbe  itrieter  wnse,  but  thi*  ii  not  the 
■■dieetiDaiiUdi  belt  diipliTi  their  utnra  The 
amine  of  thri  Ann  iitr  ^  sbMt.fafl|pnt  whweutili^  in  iti 
mmnftor  aeeepta^  ends.  The  abetraet  character  of  cnua- 
nent  ii  to  be  veeleu.  That  this  principle  eziiU  in  nature 
m  immediately  feel,  in  calling  to  mind  the  mwely  beau- 
tiAil  appearances  ot  tbe  viaible  world,  and  particulBrly  the 
coloors  ot  tlowers.  In  every  case  in  nature,  where  fitness 
or  utility  can  be  tnu»d.  the  chanu^aristio  quality  or  reloHvg 
beauty  of  the  <^eet  is  found  to  be  identiaed  with  that  flt- 
iwis;— aunion  im^ted  as  far  as  petsible  in  tbe  less  decora- 
tif  e  parts  of  arefaiteeture,  ftimiture.  &c. ;  but  where  no  utility 
save  that  of  conveying  delight  (perhaps  the  highest  of  all) 
exists,  we  recogniie  the  principle  (rf'aAioMtf  beauty.  The  floe 
uta  in  general  maybe  omuidend  tbe  human  nproduetiDn 
of  this  nrinriple.  The  question  of  tbdr  nUlity  thoefore  re- 
aobei  nself  into  the  inquiry  as  to  the  intention  of  the  beau- 
tise  of  nature.  The  agreeable  facts  of  tbe  external  world 
kare  not  only  the  general  effect  of  adding  a  (Oiaim  to  ex- 
btenoe,  but  they  appeal  to  those  susceptibiUties  which 
are  peculiarly  human,  and  it  becomes  nraessary  to  se- 
paimte  tbe  instinctive  feelings  whi^  we  possess  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  from  that  undefinable  union  of 
•ensibiUty  and  reflection  which  constitutes  taste,  and  which, 
while  it  enlisu  the  imagination  as  the  auxiliary  of  beauty, 
ii.  in  its  behest  influence,  less  allied  to  lovie  than  admira- 
tion. It  is  th^  last  feeliDg  which  the  noblest  effi>rts  of  the 
arU  aspire  to  kindle,  which  not  only  derates  the  beautiful, 
but  M^nes  ideas  of  Aar  and  danger  to  the  ktfty  sentbnent 
of  the  nbliine,  wU^  ai  its  objeoti  beoome  wocUuer,  is  the 
faV  betwem  natter  and  tmai,  and  wliieh  tends  to  ennoUe 
snuathy  and  increase  self-respect 

With  legud  to  tbe  olsssifleation  of  the  arts,  those  are 
genMBlly  emsidered  the  nuMt  worthy  in  which  tbe  mental 
nbour  employed  and  the  mratal  pleasure  ptoduoed  are 
(leatest.  and  in  which  the  manual  labour,  or  labour  of  wbat- 
enr  ki^  is  least  apparent.  This  test  would  justly  place 
poetry  first;  but  the  criterion  should  not  be  incautiously 
api^ied ;  for  in  arehitacture,  where  human  ingenuity  is  most 
s^iparent,  and  even  where  the  design  is  very  simple,  a 
powerftil  irapreuion  on  the  imagination  may  be  excited  ftun 
magnitude,  pcoportiMi,  ot  other  causes.  In  such  cases* 
however,  it  will  sfiUl  be  evideat  that  we  loee  sight  of  tbe 
hborkms  means  in  tiw  abaorbin(|  impreseiw  of  tbe  effect, 
and  the  art  thw  r^puna  its  dignity.  It  would  be  an  invi- 
dious as  veil  as  a  very  ditteiut  tuk  to  assign  tbe  precise 
order  in  which  painting,  aculpture,  arehitecture  and  music, 
would  follow  po^  «M  its  sister,  doquenee;  but  it  may  be 
iMnaribod,  that  the  union  of  the  arts  is  a  hasardous  expe- 
riment, and  is  often  desteuctive  of  their  effect.  This  is 
most  observable  in  the  attempts  to  combine  tbe  principles  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  The  drama  itself,  wnich  unites 
poetry  with  many  characteristics  of  the  formative  arts,  and 
with  music,  is  in  constant  danger  of  violating  tbe  first  prin- 
eiples  of  style,  vis.,  the  oonsisteoey  of  its  conventions ;  and 
in  the  more  intimate  union  of  poetry  and  muiie,  tbe  lattw, 
ttough  the  usfinor  art»  is  too  independent  and  too  attrao 
live  to  be  a  man  nbide»  and  aoondingly  usu^  the  first 
fiaefL  [See  the  Arts  ^wvfrMitinied  uider  tbar  nBpec< 
life  heads.] 

ARUM.  [See  Aboiobx.J 

AKUNDBL,  a  borough  town  in  the  rape  of  Arundel,  in 
tbe  county  of  Sussex,  on  the  river  Aran,  a  short  distance 
from  tbe  sea ;  $5  miles  S.S.W.  firom  Lcmdon,  and  1 0  E.  by 
N.  from  ChiebeBtu*.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  on  tbe  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  very  winding  in 
this  neighbourhood :  iO'*  il'  N.  lat.,  0°  33'  W.  long. 

The  houses  are  tiderab).  well  built,  and  tbe  streets 
paved.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  not  very  great,  though 
vess^  of  150  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal 
umtes  the  river  on  which  it  stands  with  tbe  Wey,  a  feeder 
of  the  Thames.  There  is,  however,  a  good  dad  of  bark 
sUnpad,  as  wall  as  mndi  timber  Sat  the  use  of  the  dock- 
ynds.  The  eQSlHn>hottSe  beu^  at  Arundel  keeps  up 
*ha  business  of  the  place,  which  might  otherwise  be 
drawn  swav  to  Little  Hampton,  about  Ibur  miles  distant,  on 
the  east  bwk  of  the  Arun,  at  its  mouth.  The  population 
of  Arundel  in  1 831  was  2803.  The  number  of  houses  rated 
to  the  boose  tax  at  10/.  and  upwards  was,  at  the  same  time, 
120:  the  whole  number  of  houses  was  S37,  twenty  €€ 
iririoh  wen  uninhabited.  There  are  two  weekly  markets 
(Wednesday  and  Saturday),  and  fbur  annual  fain  (May  14, 


August  31,  September  35,  and  Deoembv  17),  diieSj  Rs 
eatue.   There  is  also  a  theatre. 

A  neat  stone  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Aran, 
tmites  tbe  main  part  of  the  town  with  a  snuller  portion 
which  lies  on  tbe  oj^Msito  bank  of  die  river.   The  t^urch  is 
a  handsome  Grothic  structure,  built  partly  of  flint  uid  stone, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  mostly  in  the  pwpendicular  style. 
From  the  intersection  of  the  cross  rises  a  low  tower.  The 
chancel  has  a  north  aisle,  and  contains  many  monuments 
of  the  former  owners  of  the  castle  and  others.   It  is  now 
shut  up,  and  in  a  very  dirty,  dilsiHdated  state ;  but  tbe  nave 
and  transepts,  which  are  used  for  divine  service,  are  kept  in 
good  repair  and  clean.   A  pulpit  of  stone,  aupported  on 
wood,  standing  against  the  south-west  pier  of  the  cross,  was 
till  lately  usra  in  divine  service.    This  church  bdonged 
originally  to  a  prioiy  of  Benedictines,  subject  to  the  abbey 
of  Sees  m  Nwmaiidy ;  but  the  priny  was  sui^ressad  in  tta 
time  of  Richard  II.,  and  a  chantry,  or  cc^lege,  for  a  master 
and  twelve  secular  canons,  with  o&er  officers,  was  founded 
in  its  place.   Southward  from  the  church  is  a  range  of 
building,  seemingly  founded  on  tbe  ruins  of  an  antieiit 
structure,  whidi  wa*  perhaps  the  habitatioa  of  the  above- 
mentioned  canons.  A  hospital,  called  '  Maison  Dieu'  (God's 
House),  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  by  <Kie  of 
the  Fits  Alans,  for  the  maintenance  of  as  many  poor  as  its 
revenues  would  p«nnit   It  was  suppreesed  at  the  ReE(«m- 
ation,  when  its  incMne  was  estiiMted  at  A9L  3«.  8dL 
annum. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  Arundel  is  the  antioit 
castle,  which  svea  to  its  possessw  (now  the  Duke  of  No^ 
fiilk)thetitletf  Bari<tfAnindd.  This  instance  of  a  peexw 
i^tached  to  tbe  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an  anomuy.  Is 

1 1  Henry  VI,  it  was  deeded,  &at  tite  tenure  of  the  Casflv 
of  Arundel  alone,  without  any  creation,  patent,  or  investi 
ture,  constituted  its  possessw  Earl  of  Arundel.  (Nict^as' 
Synoptu  of  the  Peerage,  27 ;  Cruise's  Digest,  3  vols.  152 ; 
Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage.  1820.) 
In  3  Charles  I.  the  Earl  of  Arundel  obtained  an  Act  ik 
Parliament,  intituled,  *  An  Act  concerning  the  title:,  name, 
and  dignity,  of  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  for  annexing  of  tbe 
castle,  honor,  manor,  and  lordship,  (tf  Arundel,  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  with  the  titles  and  dignities  of  the  baronies  df 
l^txallan,  Clun.  and  Oswaldestre.  and  Maltravers,  with 
divHs  other  lands,  tenements,  and  heceditaments,  iA  llie  Act 
mentioned,  being  then  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  Earl  Marshal  of  Bnriaad.  lo 
the  same  title,  name,  and  dignity,  Earl  of  Arundd.' 
(Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee  respecting  Peerage,  bl 
374.) 

The  castle  stands  hieb,  on  a  steep  circular  knoll,  partly 
natural,  partly  artifioial.  close  to  the  town,  and  commands 
an  extensive  prospect  over  the  low  flat  country  toawds 
the  sea  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  bem  sup- 
posed that  the  sea  once  washed  &e  castle  walls,  as  an- 
chors and  other  marine  implements  have  been  found  near 
it.  Arundel  castle  is  mentioned  as  early  as  tbe  time  of 
King  Alfired,  who  bequeathed  it  by  bis  will  to  his  nephew 
Adhelm.  After  the  Mormaii  Conquer  it  was  given  by 
William  I.  to  his  kioiniu  Roger  de  MontcoiMii,  cre- 
ated Esri  of  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury.  Robert,  one  of 
tbe  successors  of  thiseari,  supported  Robert  Duka  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  eldest  son  of  William  I.,  against  Hemr  U  the 
youngest  son  of  tbe  Omquerar.  Afterwards  the  castle 
passed  hito  tiie  &nuly  of  Albini,  from  them  to  tbe  Fits- 
Alans,  and  at  last,  by  tbe  marriage  of  the  boreas  of 
this  race  with  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth),  into  the  ftmily  of  tbe  Howards,  bv  whom  it  is 
still  retained. 

In  tbe  civil  war  briween  Gharies  I.  and  his  pariiament, 
Arundel  castle  was  held  andgarriscmed  by  tiie  latter.  Ii 
was,  however,  taken  by  Lord  H<^ton  in  1643.  surrendering 
to  1dm  at  the  Brst  summons ,  auid  two  months  titter  was  b 
suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William  Waller.  From  that  time 
it  continued  little  better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  until  it  was 
reetwed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Norlidk  to  its  aniMnt  nagBH 
flcence.  A  considerable  portion  <rf  the  di  buSdine  waa 
demolished  mi  this  occasion.  Tb9  modem  parU  an  in  tte 
(rothic  style,  built  of  ftee-stone ;  and  stonea  of  a  brown 
cast  woe  s^cted,  in  ordw  to  aoowd  better  with  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  antient  fkbric. 

The  castle  is  surrounded  on  tbe  N.  and  W.  sides  fay  a 
deep  ditch.  The  entrance  gateway,  antiently  defended  by 
a  drawbridge  and  a  portcullis,  wa%^l^byJUc(ai:d  Fltnlan 
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in  tha  rrign  of  Bdward  I.,  and  npairad  and  mtored  hr  one 
of  bii  mooeaun.  This,  with  some  of  the  walls  and  the 
keep,  is  all  that  lemains  of  the  antient  castle.  The  keep  is 
a  oircalar  stone  tomr  68  feat  in  diameter,  and  the  most 
perfect  in  England.  In  the  middle  of  it  is  the  dungeon,  a 
vault  about  10  feet  high,  accessible  bv  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  about  15^  feet  hy  9^  in  extent  The  keep  has  been 
long  tenanted  by  some  owls  of  lai^  sixe  and  beautifiil 
plumage,  sent  over  from  America,  as  a  present  to  the  late 
auke.  Among  the  interior  apartments  of  the  castle  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnificent  library,  calculated  to  contain 
10,000  volumes,  and  built  in  imitation  of  the  aisle  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral ;  the  ornamental  parts  are  in  imitation  of 
the  cloisters  at  Gloucester,  and  St.  George's.  Windsor.  It 
is  122  feet  long,  and  30  feet  wide.  The  ceiling,  columns, 
&C..  ace  entirety  of  mahogany.  The  great  hall,  called  '  the 
BanuM'  Hall,'  was  begun  in  1606 ;  it  is  70  feet  by  34,  and 
3K  feet  high.  The  roof  is  of  Spanish  ehotnu^  caiioualy 
wrought,  and  the  plan  is  taken  from  Westminiter,  Ehham, 
and  Crosby  Halls.  There  is  at  one  end  a  window  of  stained 
glasa,  representing  King  John  signing  Magna  Gharta.  In 
a  series  of  thirteen  stained  glass  win&wa  are  portrayed  the 
figures  of  some  of  the  barons  from  whom  the  late  Duke  was 
descended ;  and  there  are  also  portraits  of  his  family.  In 
the  dining-room  is  a  handsome  stained  ^lass  window,  re- 
presenting the  late  duke  and  duchess  as  King  Solomon  ^jkI 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  at  a  banquet ;  and  a  painting  by  Le 
Brun.  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  in  imitation  of  oasto 
rilievo. 

The  park  is  very  extensive  and  finely  wooded,  including 
a  grrat  variety  of  picturesque  scenery.  In  the  Mweum 
Ruttieumt  i.  85,  we  are  informed,  that  the  country  round 
Arundel  was  ooveced  with  vineyards,  from  which  wine  was 
made ;  and  that,  in  1 763.  time  were  sixty  pipes  exoellent 
wine,  reaemUin^  Burgundy,  in  the  cellar  of  ^e  casde,  the 
produce  of  one  vineyard  attached  to  it 

The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  the 
corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  twelve  burgesses,  a  steward, 
and  other  officers.  The  mayor  is  chosen  annually  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  a  justice  of  the 
peace  within  the  borough.  The  town  has  been  represented 
in  parliament  ever  since  the  30th  of  Edward  I.  The  fran- 
chise was  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  bt ;  and  up  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  they  returned  two  members. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  fixed  hia  residence  at  the 
castle,  and  made  considerable  purchases  in  the  town,  ac- 

Siired  the  power  of  influenang  the  return  of  both  members, 
y  the  Reform  Bill  the  number  of  ramsentatiTes  was  re- 
duced to  <me ;  but  the  bonndariea  ot^  the  boroi^h  (which 
are  ooincident  with  those  of  the  parish)  remained  unaltered, 
though  it  had  been  proposed  by  the  oommiasimers  of  bmin- 
daries.  in  their  lepurt,  to  add  the  parishes  of  Leominster  and 
Little  Hampton,  whidi  would  have  swelled  the  population 
to  5039  persons.  The  proposal  of  the  commissioners  met 
however,  with  violent  opposition ;  a  committee  of  ^e  house 
was  appointed  to  consider  their  repwt,  and  a  surveyor  sent 
down  from  London  to  make  a  iresh  examination.  Upon 
his  report  the  house  acted,  and  abstained  from  any  alteration 
in  the  boundary.  The  living  is  a  discha^ed  vicarage,  in 
the  diocese  oS  Chichester.  Anindel  is  the  seat  of  a  deanery, 
and  gives  name  to  one  of  the  ropes*  into  which  Sussex  is 
divided.  This  division  is  oS  Saxon  origin,  and  the  name 
is  PMutiar  to  Sussex. 

The  river  Arun.  on  which  the  town  stands,  rises  in  St 
Leoiuurd's  Fin^t  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  Its 
eoarse  is  not  less  Aan  f(Hiy  miles.  It  n  femons  for  the  grey 
mulletri  (which,  in  the  summer,  come  up  to  Arundd  in 
large  shoals  in  quest  of  a  particular  weed,  the  feeding  on 
which  renders  them  a  great  delicacy) ;  and  also  for  eels. 

See  Beautieg  of  Ertg  land  and  Wdea  ;  Neale's  Viem  of  the 
Seatt  of  Noblemen  and  Gentlrmen ;  Pennant's  Tour  from 
London  to  the  Itle  of  WigJU;  Rickman's  Gothic  Archi- 
tedure;  Dallaway's  History  of  th*  Western  Division  of 
Sussex. 

ARUNDEL  MARBLES,  certain  pieces  of  sculptore, 
consisting  of  antient  statues*  busts,  mutilated  figures,  altars, 
iiucriptioDs,  &c..  the  remains  o!  a  mom  extensive  collection, 
fbnned  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Tho- 
mas Howard*  Earl  <n  Arundel,  and  presented,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  John  Evelyn,  in  lf>67,  to  the  University  of  Ox- 

*  The  npa  te  m  dlvUm  Wwwn  a  eonntjr  mad  «  hnadnd,  eooUioiaf  ooDi' 
mbIt  Hmmlof  Iba  bitv,  rfodlu  to  th* /BllUf  ofKnt.  Tbatmnycto 
pMoUattoBaiM,  In  almlogr  !■  noRlsIa. 
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ford,  hy  Mr.  Henry  Howard  (afterwards  Duke  of  NoiMk) 
the  Earl  <tf  Amndera  grandson. 

Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Amndel  and  Surrey,  the 
ifannder  of  this  oolleetion,  was  the  only  son  of  Philip,  first 
Eari  of  Anindel  of  his  femily,  by  Anne,  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas,  the  last  Lord  Dacre  of  Gillealand,  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  fixed  by  Sir  Bdward  Walker,  in  his  Historieat 
Discourses,  to  1586.  He  received  his  education  at  home, 
under  the  eye  of  his  mother,  with  whom  he  lived,  in  the 
latter  years  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  in  privacy.  He  had  at 
that  time,  by  courtesy,  the  title  of  Lord  Malt-^vwa,  a  barony 
derived  from  his  great  ancestors,  the  Fitsalans. 

In  1603,  soon  after  James's  acceesion.  he  was  restored  in 
blood  by  act  of  pariiamcnt  aod  to  such  honours  as  he  had 
lost  by  his  father's  attainder,  as  well  as  to  the  earldom  of 
Surrey,  and  to  most  ot  the  baronies  whieh  had  been  for- 
ftiled  by  the  attainder  of  his  grandfether,  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  N(nrfolk.  The  dukedom  itaelf  was  detained  from 
him.  LodgecoqjectnreBthattheEariofSulRdk,LordAnin- 
del's  uncle,  who  was  then  in  favour,  might  have  prevented 
that  ^race,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  revival  of  it  in  his 
own  line,  in  the  event  of  the  young  earl's  death  without  issue. 

When  Lord  Anindel  came  of  age,  he  married  Alathea, 
third  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Gilbert  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury ;  a  mateh  of  great  advantage,  as  her  two  elder  sisters, 
the  countesses  v€  Pwnbroke  and  Kent  dying  childleas,  she 
ultimately  inherited  the  most  part  oi  her  iiitiiers  noble 
revenues. 

In  1607  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  8Wom  of  the  privy 
council ;  and  on  the  1 7th  of  June  that  year,  the  king  stood 
godfhther  in  person  to  his  first-born  son.  He  soon  after 
travelled  into  Ftanee  and  Italy,  a  journey  which  hia  unto- 
ward femily  circumstanees  had  hitherto  pevented;  and 
during  his  stay  in  those  countries  he  imbibed  that  love  for 
the  fine  arte  by  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished. 

He  remained  abroad  till  1611,  and  on  his  return  was 
made  K.G.  The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elisabeth  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  happening  soon  after,  he  was  apptnnted  to 
escort  them  to  their  dominions.  Finding  himaeli  once  more 
on  the  continent  he  went  again  into  Italy,  and  at  that  time 
began  to  form  his  celebrated  collection.  When  be  returned 
tohis  own  country,  in  1614,  he  embraced  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  he  had  been  bred  a  Ro- 
man Cethfriic  in  the  strictest  aosteritieB  of  Uiat  pmuasion. 
In  1621,  upon  Bacpn's  removal,  he  was  made  cme  of  the  con 
miasioneit  for  holding  the  great  seal;  and,  in  the  same  year, 
ap^nted*  or  rather  lesttned,  to  the  plaee  t£  Eari  Marshal 
of  England. 

King  Gliarles  L,  upon  hu  Hoeinon,  oottinued  him  in 
this  last  office,  and  showed  him  several  other  indicationa  of 
ftvour;  but  the  earl's  eldest  surviving  son,  Henry  Lord 
Maltraveis,  having  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
sistor  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  who  was  related  to  Charles, 
the  king  showed  his  resentment  by  an  act  of  violence,  whi<^ 
drew  a  remonstrance  from  the  House  of  Peers.  It  had  been 
the  king's  intuition  to  marry  this  lady  to  Lord  Lome,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Arg^le,  and  so  to  reconcile  the  antient 
feuds  between  those  two  powerful  Scottish  houses.  Lord 
Arundel  waa  committed,  together  with  his  lady,  to  the 
Tower,  solely  by  the  authoritv  of  a  royal  .warrant  in  which 
his  oifenoe  was  not  stated.  The  Loru,  however,  continued 
firm  in  his  defbnoe,  and  after  a  contest  which  la^ed  nearly 
three  months,  be  was  set  at  libertf  Jime  8,  1 626. 

After  the  aasassina^  of  Duke  of  Bnekingham,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  the  duke's  enemy,  came 
again  to  court  end  soon  acquired  a  considerable  share 
of  fa^'our  and  ccmfidence.  In  1631  be  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  examine  into  the  extravagant  fees  ex- 
acted in  courts  of  justice  and  public  offices,  and  in  1633 
attended  the  king  at  his  coronation  in  Scotland:  in  the 
same  year  he  was  deputed  ambassador  extiawdinary  to  the 
States-general,  and  was  made  chief-justice  of  the  foreste 
north  of  Trent.  But  his  most  important  public  service 
about  that  period  was  in  an  emhassv,  in  1636,  to  the  Em- 
peror FM;di|^and  II.  and  the  Imperial  Diet  on  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  Uie  palatini  to  the  elector,  CharMs's 
nephew;  a  measure  whieh  the  king  had  so  entirely  at  heart 
that  he  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  eari's  wisdina  and  fldeli^,  than  by  intrusting 
it  to  his  management.  The  mission,  however,  proved  un- 
successful, and  the  earl,  having  passed  nine  months  in  Ger- 
many, during  which  be  expended  not  less  than  40,000i. 
from  hi.  own  private  fortune  in  .^«@^lg^> 
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splendid  library  and  cabinet,  letiimed  to  London,  and  «u 
received  by  tbe  king  with  peculiar  maxlts  of  fhvour.  A 
Journal,  mSdathn,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  oooorrences 
which  took  place  in  this  vmge.  was  pnUished  in  the 
succeeding  year  by  WiBiam  Growne,  mnt.,  a  book  now  of 
extreme  raritr :  a  copy  is  preferred  ia  uie  Royal  Lihiary  at 
the  British  Museum. 

In  1637  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  appointed  commander^ 
in-chief  of  the  forces  nosed  for  tbe  reauctitni  of  those  who 
opposed  die  litur^  and  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards first  commusioner  for  a  new  treaty.  He  was  soon 
after  appcnntwl  stemurd  of  the  royal  household ;  and  in  1640 
noiDinated  general-in-chief  of  the  country  south  of  Trent. 
The  violence,  however,  which  marked  the  meeting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  all  public  afikin. 
and  prevented  the  ellbct  of  both  his  <nnl  and  nilitary  com- 
missions. One  of  its  first  measures  was  the  impeaehment 
of  the  Earl  (tf  Sbaffi>rd,  at  whose  trial  Arundel  preMded  as 
Lord  High  Steward,  with  a  judgment  and  impartiality  which 
was  admired  by  tXL  parties. It  fell  also  to  his  lot  to  be  de- 
puted to  give  the  rajral  assent  to  those  two  fatal  bills  which 
cost  Charles  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  deluged  the  country 
in  blood  ;  the  bill  of  attainder  against  Strafford,  and  that  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  ptu-liament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved but  by  its  own  consent. 

In  June,  1641,  he  presented  a  petition,  supported  by  an- 
other from  several  peers  of  great  influence,  beseeching  the 
king  to  restore  him  to  tbe  dukedom ;  but  Charles,  for  some 
unknown  reasons,  would  favour  him  no  ftirther  than  by  the 
grant  of  a  patent  creating  him  Earl  of  Norfolk.  Disgusted 
by  this  half  measure,  and  foreseeing  the  dresdftil  itorm 
whidi  was  then  gathering,  he  determined  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, and  the  king  favonrM  his  design  by  appointing  him  to 
escort  the  queen  s  mother,  Maty  de  Medici,  queen  dowager 
of  FVance,  to  end  there  her  sorrowful  days  in  Becurit|r.  His 
family  accompanied  him,  and  he  returned  alone  early  in  the 
following  winter,  and  remained  in  England  till  February, 
when  the  king  gave  him  another  oppwtuni^  of  leading  it, 
by  deputing  him  to  attend  to  Holland  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  married  in 
the  preceding  summer  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange.  He 
returned  no  more.  After  a  short  stay  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, he  went  to  Antwerp ;  and  from  thence,  leaving  there 
his  countess,  whom  he  never  met  again,  to  Spa,  He  wan- 
dered sk>wly  over  most  parlB  of  Italy,  and  at  last  settled  at 
Padua,  where  he  died  October  the  4th,  1646.  His  body 
was  Imnight  to  England,  and  buried  at  Arundel. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel's  eharacto*  has  been  drawn  at  eon 
siderable  length  by  two  writers,  one  at  least  of  eminence, 
the  Earl  of  CUirendon  and  Sir  Edward  Walker.  Both 
agree  that  be  wished  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  but  that 
he  was  more  learned  in  men  and  manners  than  m  books. 
Clarendon  says,  his  expenses  were  without  any  measure, 
and  always  exceeded  his  revenue. 

Sir  Edward  Walker  remarks,  '  He  was  the  greatest  fa- 
vourer of  arts,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  designs,  carving, 
building,  and  the  like,  that  this  age  hath  produced ;  hu 
collections  of  designs  being  more  than  of  any  person  living, 
and  his  statues  equal  in  number,  value,  and  antiquity,  to 
those  in  the  houses  of  most  princes  ;  to  gain  which  he  had 
persons  many  years  employed  both  in  Ittilyi  Oreeoe*  and  so 
generally  in  any  part  of  Europe  where  ruities  were  to  be 
bad.  His  paintings,  likewise,  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
most  exeellent  mastws,  having  more  ot  that  exquisite 
painter,  Hans  Holbein,  than  are  in  tne  world  besides ;  and 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  person  of  quality  that  set 
a  value  on  them  in  our  nation ;  and  so,  the  first  person  that 
brought  in  uniformity  in  building,  and  was  chief  commis- 
sioner to  see  it  performed  in  London,  which,  since  that  time, 
has  added  exc^ingly  to  the  beauty  of  that  city.' 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1614,  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del's palace  in  the  Strand,  near  London,  and  his  country 
retreat  at  Albury  in  Surrey,  were  resorted  to  by  men  ot 
talents.  He  maintained  Fronciscus  Junius  and  Oughtred 
the  mathematician;  he  patronized  Inigo  Jone^  and  Van- 
dyke ;  and  hroi^ht  over  Wenoetlans  Hollar,  the  first  en- 
graver of  merit,  and  encouraged  him  in  England ;  and  he 
employed  Nicholas  Stone,  Le  ScBur,  and  Fanellii  the  first 
who  practised  their  art  of  sculpture  in  this  kingdom.  It 
was  irom  the  example  and  recommendation  of  Lord  Arun- 
del, and  encouraged  by  ViUiers,  who  wu  glad  to  make  the 
king  a  competitor  in  purebasee,  that  Charles  I.  was  origi- 
nally  induced  to  study  and  encourage  dw  arts. 


Whan  Lord  Arundel  determined  to  oolleot  a  gallny  of 
statuary,  he  retained  two  men  of  letters  fbr  that  puraose. 

The  w«l-known  Jobn  Evelyn  was  sent  to  Rome,  ana  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty  undertook  a  haxatdous  jour- 
ney to  the  Ch«ek  islands  and  the  Morea.  In  tbe  islands  at 
Paros  and  Delos,  Potty's  fnde&tigable  researches  had  beea 
rewarded  with  ample  snceess,  when,  on  his  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Asia  opposits 
Samos,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  At  Smyrna  bs 
acquired  many  marbles  of  great  value,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Parian  Chronicle.  Still  the  jealousy  of  A^lbers 
was  active  in  interrupting  Lord  Arundel's  pnnnit,  and 
the  deUght  of  his  retired  hours.  Sir  Thomas  Hae,  then  am 
bassadoT  at  the  Porte,  and  eonsequentiy  obedient  to  tks 
minister,  was  directed  to  purchase  beyond  Petty'a  ahUiltf 
and  to  withhold  frmn  him  every  assistance  in  his  di^oiaatiB 
capacity  which  be  dared  not  opeoly  refuse. 

Lord  Arurfdel  having  assembled  in  his  gallery  his  various 
aoquisitions  from  Greece  and  Rome,  adopted  the  foUnring 
arrangement  of  his  marbles :  the  statues  and  busts  wan 
placed  in  the  gallery ;  the  inscribed  marbles  were  inserted 
into  the  wall  of  the  garden  of  Arundel  House;  and  ihe 
inferior  and  mutilated  statues  decorated  tbe  garden  itsdl 
We  learn  from  catalogues,  that  the  ArundeUan  coUeetioB 
when  entire,  contained  S7  statues,  128  busts,  and  UO  in- 
scribed  marbles,  exclusive  of  sarcophagi,  sltata,  and  frag- 
ments, and  the  inestimable  gems. 

Peacham,  in  his  CompUat  Gentleman  (the  second  editaoa 
of  which  was  published  in  1634),  says,  *  I  cannot  but  with 
much  reverence  mention  the  every  way  r^ht  bonotnable 
Thomas  Howard,  lord  high  matahal  of  Kns^and,  as  great 
ta  his  wMa  patronage  or  arts  and  antient  wanung,  as  ftr 
his  birth  and  place ;  to  whose  liberal  charges  and  magm* 
ficenoe  tins  angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of  Gntk 
and  Ronan  statues,  with  whose  adn^ired  presence  he  hegm 
to  honour  the  gardens  and  galleries  of  Arundel  House,  and 
hath  ever  since  continued  to  transplant  old  Grreeee  mlo 
England.' 

In  1642,  when  Lord  Arundel  left  bis  country.  Lord  Or- 
fcoid  says  he  transported  himself  and  his  eollection  to  Ant- 
werp :  Dallaway  says  (what  was  no  doubt  tbe  truth)  thst 
his  gems,  cabinet  pictures,  and  curiosities,  only  were  re- 
moved. He  adds,  'In  the  general  confiscation  made  by  As 
parliament,  the  pictures  and  statues  remaining  at  Arundel 
House  were  in  some  measure  included.  Many  were  obiained 
hy  Don  Alonio  de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ta 
Cromwell*  and  vmt  into  Spain,  with  uw  wrecka  of  the  npl 
collection.' 

When  Lnd  Arandel  died,  be  divided  his  personal  estris 

betweoi  his  eldest  and  second  surviving  sons,  Henry  Ae> 
deriek  Lord  Maltravers,  and  William,  afterwards  Viscoant 
Stafford.  Henry,  second  son  of  the  former  and  sixth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  succeeded  to  tbe  elder  share,  and  in  1667,  fan 
fluanced  by  the  previous  recommendations  of  Selden  u 
well  as  Evelyn,  gaTe  a  part  of  his  moiety  (tbe  inscribed 
marbles)  to  the  University  of  Oxford ;  tbe  romainder  de* 
soended  to  his  son  Henry,  the  seventh  duke,  and  were  aftsr^ 
wards  mostly  possessed  by  his  divorced  wife. 

Arundel  House  and  gardens  were  converted  into  stnets 
about  the  year  1678,  when  it  was  detormined  to  diqioss  d 
tbe  statues  by  aale.  It  was  proposed  by  the  agrats  to  sett 
tbe  whole  crnlectively,  but  no  purchasw  could  be  found.  A 
division  was  in  consequence  made.  One  portion,  oonsistiag 
principally  of  busts,  was  purchased  by  Lord  Pembroke ; 
these  are  now  at  Wilton.  A  second  was  purchased  hv  Sir 
WilUam  Fermor  (the  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Pon^), 
who  removed  them  to  his  seat  at  Easton  Neston  in  North- 
amptonshire, where  such  as  were  capable  of  being  repaiied 
had  their  defects  amended  and  supplied  by  one  Quelfi,  an 
artist  who  misconceived  the  character  and  attitude  of  almost 
every  statue  he  attempted  to  make  perfect,  and  ruined  the 

g eater  number  of  those  which  he  was  permitted  to  touch, 
enrietta  Louisa,  countess  dowamr  of  Pom  fret,  in  1 7f  $, 
transferred  these  marbles  also  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
where  tiwy  became  again  united  to  the  insoribed  maihlss. 
Mr.  Theobald,  fai  a  communication  to  tbe  Sodety  of  Aoti* 
quaries,  made  in  1 758,  says  that  many  of  the  broken  statass, 
whidi  were  thought  not  vcMtfa  r^urintt  were  bemd  by 
one  Hoyden  Cuper,  who  had  been  a  servant  in  the  nn^i 
and  removed  by  him  to  decorate  a  piece  of  garden-groimd 
which  he  had  taken  opposite  Somerset  Water-gate,  in  tbe 
parish  of  Lambeth ;  a  place  of  resort  (ot  citizens  and  others 
m  holyday-time.  and  Icm^.^a^^^  .a»  J 
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Copar'i  Gwdens.  Here  they  eontinned  tfll  about  the  year 
171T>  when  Mr.  John  FVeeman,  of  Fawln  Oourt,  near  Hen- 
ley, in  Oxibrdshire,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beaoona- 
fleU,  in  Buckinghamshire,  happening  to  see  them,  and 
bbterring  something  mastnly  in  the  designs  find  drapery  of 
•everal,  and  that  they  were  fr^ments  of  very  cutious  pieces 
of  aculuture,  agraal  fx  the  punhaaq  ai  them  at  the  pnee  of 
7SL  OnenMMatyofthesflwenttoBeacsonBfleldfaDdtheotl»r 
to  Fawley  Court  A  few  statues  and  broken  fragments 
were  given  to  a  Mr.  Arundel,  a  relation  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, who  rented  a  waste  piece  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
shMe  of  the  rivWi  wbiob  aflerwaidt  became  a  tunber-yaid ; 
one  or  two  of  these  were  subaeqnently  given  to  the  Barl  of 
Burlington,  and  want  to  Chiswick  House.  A  few  elegant 
remains  wrae  carried  to  Mrs.  Temple's  seat  at  Moor  Parit, 
near  Famham.  in  Surrey.  Various  other  fragments,  which 
were  not  thought  worth  removing,  were  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish aqd  foundations  of  the  houses  in  the  lower  parts  of 
Norfolk  Street  and  the  other  buildings  cm  the  gardens. 
Several  of  these,  including  a  few  fa^nks  of  statues,  dug  up 
at  a  later  time,  were  sent  down  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
seat  at  Worksim  Uamnr. 

divwoed  Dnohess  of  NorlUk,  1^^  whom  the  hosts  and 
statues  wrae  sold,  also  posseased  tbs  oameos  and  intaglios, 
and  bequeathed  ihwa,  at  h»  death,  to  her  second  husund, 
Sir  John  Germaine.  His  widow,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine, 
who  valued  diem  at  10,000/.,  offered  them,  about  1755,  for 
tluU  price  to  the  curators  of  the  British  Museum,  who  were 
not  in  a  situation  to  bestow  so  large' a  sum  upon  the  pur- 
chase ;  and  finally  gave  them  to  her  niece.  Miss  Beauolark, 
upon  her  marriage  with  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom 
they  passed  to  hu  brother  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and 
are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Marlborough  G^ms. 

Sir  William  Howard,  when  afterwards  Lord  Stafford,  suc- 
seeded  to  a  house  buUt  for  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Arundel,  by  Nicbcdas  Stone,  in  1638.  It  stood  near  Buck- 
ingham Gate,  uid  waa  eaUed  Tart  Hall.  The  seoond  share 
of  Xori  Arundel's  euriosities  was  deposited  there,  and  pro- 
duced, at  a  sale  in  1720,  BSSlj.  19».  ll{dl.and  die  boose 
was  soon  after  leveled  with  the  ground.  This  infimnation 
appears  upon  tlw  minutes  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

A  single  article,  an  ebony  cabinet,  painted  by  Folenberg  and 
Van  Hassan,  was  purchased  by  the  Earl  oi  Oxford  for  310/. 

Dr.  Mead  bought  at  this  rale  Lord  Arundel's  fsvonrite 
bronze  head  of  Homer,  which  is  introduced  into  his  porbait 
by  Vandyke;  at  Dr.  Mead's  sale  it  was  purchased  for  136/. 
by  Lord  Eneter,  who  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  where 
it  is  now  considered  as  a  head  of  Pindar. 

Lord  Oribrd  says,  the  coins  and  medals  of  the  Arundel 
oolleotion  came  into  the  possession  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea,  and  in  1696  were  sold  by  his  executors  to  Hr.  Tho- 
mas Hall. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Greek  inscrintions  in  the  Arundel 
Collection  now  at  Oxford  were  ohtainea,  aa  baa  been  alroady 
noticed,  at  Smyrna,  where  Goaaendi  says  the  oelebrataa 
Peirese,  who  waa  engaged  in  similar  pursuits,  had  first 
discovered  them.  According  to  this  aeconnt.  one  Samson. 
Peireso's  bctor,  had  paid  fltcy  crowns  for  the  cunoaities, 
bat  the  Turks  having  seised  on  Samson  and  his  collection, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  a  higher  price,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
oommtasioned  Mr.  Petty  to  redeem  the  whole.  They  arrived 
in  England  in  1627,  soon  after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  they  were  carefhlly  examined  by  the 
learned  Selden,  in  conjunction  widi  two  other  eminent  scho- 
lars. Selden,  in  1628,  published  his  Marmora  Arundelli- 
ana,  a  thin  quarto  volume,  in  which  twenty-nine  Greek 
and  ten  Latin  inscriptions  of  this  collection  are  deciphered 
and  illustrated.  The  Anmdel  ioscriptious  were,  at  first,  let 
into  the  wall  whi^  sumunds  the  SMdonian  theatre,  eacsh 
marked  with  die  initial  of  the  name  of  Howard.  They 
were,  however,  soon  increased  by  the  aceesaion  of  Selden'a 
private  eolleetion,  and  some  other  donations ;  so  that  die 
whole  amounted  to  1 50  inscribed  marbles,  induding  tablets, 
altars,  pedestals,  stele,  and  sepulobral  monuments.  An 
edition  of  the  whole  was  now  undertaken,  at  the  desire  of 
Dean  Fell,  by  Mr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,  then  student  of 
Christ  Church,  but  afterwards  dean  of  Norwich,  which  ap- 
peared uuder  the  title  of  Marmora  Oxomeruia,  ex  Armdel- 
Uartit,  Setdenianit,  tdiuque  conjtata;  fol.  1676.  The^  were 
fidited  with  great  care,  and  illustrated  by  the  annotanons  of 
the  editor,  Selden,  Lydiat,  and  others.  This  work  was  re- 
published flf^-six  years  afterwards  b^  Michael  Maittaire, 
under  the  tide  of  SMmorwnAnmdelkanorumt  Seidemaao 


rum,  aUonmtque  AeadanitB  Oxoniend  domtorum;  cum 
ftarii*  Conanentariu  et  lattice,  Secunda  Editio,  fol.  Lond. 
1 732  ;  with  great  augmentations  as  to  comment.  An  ^p- 
penekx,  consisting  of  three  Greek  inscriptions,  gubsequenuy 
ffiven  to  the  University,  waa  published  in  1733,fiA.  Iiil76^ 
Uia  Mormon  Oxoaitiuia  were  a^ain  published  in  a  new 
and  sploidid  fhrm,  under  the  autptoeaof  the  Univeraity,  by 
Dr.  Itiehwd  Chandler  of  Magdalen  College ;  including  the 
antient  inscriptions  collected  by  Sir  George  Wheler  tfnd 
Mesaieurs  Dawkina,  Bouverie.  and  Wood,  during  their 
travels,  some  which  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson  possessed,  and 
a  few  others ;  vdth  engravings  of  statues,  buata,  and  other 
marbles,  to  the  number  of  167  articles,  103  of  which  be- 
longed to  that  part  of  the  Arundel  Collection  which  the 
countess  dowager  of  Pomfret  had  given  to  the  Universi^. 
The  €fa«ek  inscriptions  of  this  collection,  '  Ad  Chandleri 
exemplar  edits,'  were  separately  published  at  Oxfi»d  in 
1791,  in  a  small  octavo  volume. 

The  Arundel  and  Pomfret  marbles  are  at  present  pre- 
served at  Oxford  in  two  rooms  belonging  to  the  public 
aduK^  b«ieath  the  picture  gallory.  Of  the  Arundel  por- 
tion, that  which  the  Unircndt^  piaoas  at  the  head  of  its 
eolleetion  is  the  Greek  insoripoon  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pabian  Chroniclb,  so  called  from  the  tupposition  of 
its  haying  been  made  in  the  isle  of  wboat  b.c.  263. 

Another  Inseription  of  interest  is  a  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Hwnesia.  for  the  protection  of  Selev- 
eua  Calllnicus,  engraved  on  a  pillur  in  the  temple  of  Venus 
Stratonicis,  at  Smyrna,  about  b.c.  244. 

Among  the  more  important  marbles  of  the  Pomfi%t  do- 
nation are  the  ccdossal  torso  (tbr  that  portion  only  is  antique) 
of  a  Minerva  galeata,  restored  as  a  statue  by  Guelfl ;  a  Ve- 
nus Vesdta,  or  Leda ;  Terpsichore ;  a  young  Hercules ; 
an  Athleta,  which  has  been  called  Antinous ;  a  female 
figure,  unrestored,  of  early  Grreek  work ;  and  diree  statues 
of  senators,  one  of  which  is  usually  considered  as  CScero. 
This  last  waa  etched  by  Wodridge. 

Sane  of  the  statnes  in  diis  oolleotion,  whiefa  have  been 
restored,  as  far  as  the  antient  portions  go,  bavo  no  pondve 
attributes  of  the  characters  of  goda,  booes.  See.,  which 
Guelfl,  who  restwed  them,  made  them  represent  (See 
Dugdale's  Baronage,  torn.  ii.  p.  277 ;  Lodge's  PwiraiU 
lUiutriouf  Pernmaeea ;  Selden's  Marmora  Arunddliana, 
and  the  Marmora  Oxonutuia  of  Prideaux,  Maittaire,  and 
Dr. Chandler;  Gassendi's  Life  tffPeiretc;  Cough's  Britiah 
Topogr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  127 ;  Lord  Orford's  Aneed.  of  Patnttng, 
edit  1786,  vol.  iL  p.  124;  and  Dallaway's  Anecd.  of  the 
ArU  in  Bi^land.) 

ARUNDO,  a  genus  of  grasses,  in  which  a  number  of 
useful  species  was  once  comprehended ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  altered  views  of  botanists  regarding  the  limits  of 
genera,  it  is  now  confined  to  the  Arundo  Doruue,  and  the 
species  most  neady  agreeing  widi  it  These  an  grasses  of 
oonsiderable  size,  sometimes  acquiring  a  woody  stem,  and 
ftmnd  only  in  die  wanner  parts  at  die  worid.  Ur.  Kunth 
defines  the  genus,  as  now  limited,  hy  the  following  charac- 
ters : — Spikeleta,  each  containing  from  two  to  five  flowerets, 
which  are  distant  ftom  each  other,  arranged  in  two  ranks, 
hermaphrodite,  the  uppermost  being  withered ;  glumes  two, 
sharp-pointed,  channelled,  and  keeled,  nearly  equal,  mem- 
branous, as  long  as  the  flowerets,  and  at  some  distance  from 
each  other ;  pales  two,  membranous ;  the  lowermost  slit  at 
the  ei^,  with  a  very  short  beard  between  the  sides  of  tbe 
slit,  covered  extemall}^,  especially  at  the  lower  end  and 
rachis,  with  very  long  silky  hairs. 

Arundo  Donax,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Cau-. 
casus,  Egjrpt,  and  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  largest  grasses  that 
we  have  m  cultivation ;  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  it,  in  rich 
airil,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  leaves  aa  broad  and  as  long 
as  the  blade  of  a  smiul  sword.  A  beautifully  variegated 
variety  is  that  which  is  usually  seen  in  gardens. 

Arundo  arenaria,  the  sea-reed,  or  marrum-grass,  a  dwarf 
plant  which  pien»s  the  sand-banks  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  Europe  with  its  tough  subterranean  stems,  and 
which  thu^  converts  them  into  living  barriers  against  the 
,  inroads  of  the  ocean,  difl'ers  a  little  from  the  exact  cha- 
racter of  Amndo,  and  is  called  by  modem  botanists 
Ammophila  arundinacea.  It  is  a  very  rigid  plant  with 
bluish  rolled-up  leaves,  and  a  stem  two  or  three  fbet  high, 
terminated  by  a  dense  tuft  of  flowers. 

Arundo  pkragmites,  the  common  reed,  now  forms  the 
genua  Phkaghitbs,  which  see.  i 
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ARVA.  the  most  northern  circle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  which  compose  the  pro- 
vince 6f  the  Citerior-Danube.  It  is  situated  between  the 
49th  and  50th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the 
east,  north,  and  notb-west  by  Galida.  It  has  a  surboe  of 
783  square  miles ;  oonlain«  five  market-towns  and  nine^- 
two  Tillages,  and  87,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1200  are 
Jews.  It  occupies  higher  ground  than  any  other  circle  in 
Hungary,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  unproductive  por- 
tions, being  intersected  in  all  directions  by  oflbets  of  the 
great  Carpathian  range,  which  fbrms  its  northern  frontier. 
Of  the  fifty-two  rivers  and  rivulets,  which  rise  in  this  circle, 
tlta  principal  are  the  White  and  Black  Arvas ;  the  former 
flows  into  the  latter,  which  has  a  fall  of  eighty-four  feet 
in  every  five  miles,  and  consequently  a  very  rapid  current 
Arva  produces  little  grain  besides  oats»  on  whioh  the  inha- 
bitants wholly  depend  for  their  bread ;  but  its  soil  is  ex- 
tremely ftTOurable  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  are 
esteemed  the  finest  flavoured  in  all  toe  kingdom;  and 
sufficient  flax  is  grown  to  render  linen  an  article  of  export. 
Its  chief  resource  is  its  extensive  forests,  which  afford  large 
supplies  of  timber  and  fiiel,  and  abound  in  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  cats,  &c.  The  whole  population,  excepting  about 
100  Jews,  is  of  Bohemian-Slavonin,  or  Slowachian  extrac- 
tion. The  capital  of  the  district,  Als6-Kubio,  is  situated  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  circle,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arva, 
and  has  1100  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  49°  14' N.  lat,  and 
1 9°  19'  E.  long.  It  has  a  Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  church, 
as  well  as  a  synagogue. 

ARVE,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Savoy, 
flows  to  the  N.W^t  and  falls  into  the  Rhdne  juat  bdow  Ge- 
neva.  Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles. 

The  Muree  of  the  Arve  is  on  ib»  Col  de  Babue,  at  the 
N.E.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  but  its  waters 
are  chiefly  derived  from  the  glaciers  which  cover  the  north- 
em  foee  m  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  circumstance 
causes  a  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  river,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  its  source,  the  water  growing  warmer 
the  farther  it  flows ;  and  leads  also  to  a  daily  alteration  m 
the  temperature  al  the  same  place.  The  melting  of  the  snow 
goes  on  faster  durine  the  day,  and  so  produces  a  more  abund- 
ant flow  of  water,  which  is  less  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
atmosphere  than  when  the  current  is  smaller,  and,  besides, 
this  water  traverses  the  lower  country  during  the  coldness  of 
the  night  These  two  causes  produce  a  sensible  difference 
in  the  temperature  of  the  river  near  the  mouth.  Ftomday- 
hreak  in  the  month  of  August  the  waters  near  the  month 
have  been  observed  to  grow  colder  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  (the  diiEference  being  about  2°  of  Reuimur,  or 
4°. 5  of  Fahrenheit) ;  the  alteration  is  effected  by  the  arrival 
at  this  spot  of  the  waters  formed  the  preceding  day  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  Ftom  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  the 
temperature  rises  till  ten  at  night,  and  then,  afterremaming 
stationary  for  a  time,  it  &Us  again. 

The  current  of  the  Arve  is  so  rapid,  that,  for  some  time 
after  it  enten  the  Rhdne,  its  waters  do  not  mingle  with 
those  of  that  river ;  and  at  times,  so  great  has  been  its  vio- 
lence, that  it  has  impeded  the  course  of  the  Rh6ne, -caused 
the  waters  of  the  latter  to  flow  back  into  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  ^ven  to  the  water-wheels  of  the  mills  on  its  banks  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  whidi  thc^  emnmmly  move. 
(EncyelcpSdie  Methodtque.) 

ARVrCOLA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  <rf  Rodentia.  [See 
Cahpaonol.] 

ARZAMAS,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  Russian 
Iffovince  of  N^jni  or  Nishni,  Novgorod,  lies  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Arsha  and  Tesha,  seventy-two  miles  south  of 
N.  Novgorod,  the  principal  capital.  Though  the  population 
scarcely  exceeds  5000  souls,  the  town  contains  twenty 
churches,  besides  a  monastery  and  convent  It  is  dirty  and 
ill-built ;  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  an  industrious  and 
thriving  race  of  men,  and  independently  of  manufacturing 
large  quantities  of  soap,  Russia  leather,  and  silver  and  iron 
wares,  are  extensively  oonoemed  in  weaving  and  dyeing  the 
kraahennina.  or  blue  doth,  which  is  so  great  a  favourite 
with  the  Russian  women.  They  likewiw  expint  linen,  sail- 
doth,  and  other  domestic  products  to  Moscow  and  S(.  Peten- 
hur^ ;  and  the  crown  has  a  large  manufactory  of  potashes 
in  the  town.  It  contains  between  1400  and  1500  houses, 
and  lies  in  57°  37'  N.  lat,  and  43°  12'  E.  long.  Arzamas 
is  connected  with  the  small  town  of  Veshna  by  means  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Tesha,  and  their  upited  population  amounts 
ttt  between  7000  and  8Q0«» 


AS,  among  the  antient  Romans,  was  a  weight,  coonatine 
of  twelve  mcuf  or  ounces ;  it  was  also  called  mtra,  libeBa, 
and  pondo,  or  the  pounds   Pitiseus  (LexioM  Jniiq.  Rm.) 

Sives  its  etymology  from  the  Greek  die,  used  in  Doric 
ialeot  for  ilf,  signifying  an  integer  or  whde,  one  sntin 
thing ;  but  we  can  find  no  authority  for  tl^  word  kt. 
Others,  as  we  learn  from  Budnus  (De  Aste  et  partibuiejn, 
lib.  v.  8vo.  Lugd.  1551,  p.  146),  have  more  correctly  eoe- 
sidered  As  to  be  equivalent  to  j£s,  a  piece  of  copper  or  btau. 
(Varro  L.  L.  v.  36.  Spengd.) 

At,  Asm,  or  Atsariut  (Bckhel,  Doctrina  JVtoa.  Fd. 
tom.  V.  p.  2)  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  Roman  emn  of 
copper,  or  rather  of  mixed  metal,  which  varied  both  in 
weight  and  composition  at  different  periods  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  but  which  originally  actually  weighed  a  pouni 
whence  it  was  called  At  libratit,  and  sometinea  ibo 


[ThU  Aa  Wei^  IMTS  gniu.] 


The  first  coinage  of  this  description,  according  to  Plinf 
(lib.  xviii.  c.  3 ;  xxxiii.  c.  13),  took  place  in  the  reif^  ^  So- 
nus Tullus,  which,  if  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chrooolo^  of 
Rome  is  adopted,  woula  be  about  the  year  b.c.  460,  or 
on  other  authority.  The  first  Asses  of  Tullus  bad  the 
figure  of  a  bull,  ram,  boar,  or  sow  upon  them. 

Varro  (De  Re  RusHca,  lib.  ii.  c.  1),  Pliny,  and  Plutudi. 
(Poj^iet^  edit  Bryan,  tom.  L  p.  226)  assert  that  the 
most  antient  Asset  were  so  marked.  This,  in  fact,  sccori* 
ing  to  the  two  hist  writers,  was  the  origin  of  the  tern 
pecunia,  as  used  for  money,  a  word  denved  from  pica*, 
cattle ;  and  also  of  the  term  peculium. 

The  next  in  point  of  antiquitv  to  the  As  which  bore  tin 
figure  of  an  animal,  is  consideredhy  Pinkerton  tobe  tba  i> 
Whioh  was  stamped  with  the  tw<^M^^^|^i^^Bs  on  ow 


AS  .4 

iide,  and  the  prow  of  a  ihip  on  the  other.   See  Pinkflrton's 

Stsay  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  who  adopts  his  opinion  of 

this  being  the  second  As  in  point  of  antiquity,  from  a  manu- 

«eripti)tM«r/aXion  on  the  Elnucan  and  Roman  early  Coint, 

written  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Combe.   Ovid,  in  his  FiuH, 

expressly  alludes  to  the  As  thus  marked ;  and  it  is  described 

by  Pliny  (xxxiii.  3).   The  bead  of  Janus  was  usually  so 

accompanied,  because,  according  to  an  old  ftble*  Saturn 

urived  io  Italy  by  sea. 

•"Hiilta<|iddcnididid;  wd  vnr  nanlb  In  m 

Altera  iIipibU  eat,  klten  fcnu  Umm  ? 
NowiBre  me  dnpllei  vamn\a  Imxlne,*  dull. 

Ml  ▼etoi  ipM  MM  mIbbumM  ofM. 
C«UM  nlU  tupenM :  Tucnm  nte  nntt  In  uuwm 
Abm  paMiTBto  MflUhr  ocbe  Dnu." 

Or.  raMti.  lib.  i.  U9-SM. 


The  figures  on  this  coin  will  explain  the  expression  med 
by  the  Roman  boys  in  tossing  up— OMtTuarim,  *  beads 
or  ^p.'   (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.) 

The  earliest  Asses  were  cast,  probably  in  imitation  of  the 
Etruscan  cmns,  which  tiie  Romans,  in  uiis  instance,  appear 
to  have  copied.  In  the  British  Museum  there  are  even 
four  Asses  united  together,  as  they  were  taken  from  the 
mould  or  matrix,  in  which  many  were  cast  at  once.  Inmost 
of  the  Asses  preserved  in  our  cabinets,  the  edge  shows  evi- 
dently where  they  were  severed  from  each  otheri  and  where 
the  piece  at  the  month  of  the  mould  was  cut  off  From 
being  oast,  it  will  be  judged  that  they  are  not  very  correctly 
Bize£  As  the  As  ftU  in  weight,  the  smaller  dimioiu  were 
not  cast,  but  struck. 

According  to  PHny,  the  As  continued  of  its  miginal 
W('ii(ht  till  the  first  Punic  war,  when,  the  treasury  of  the 
ttkte  being  exhausted,  it  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
This,  however,  is  improbable,  and  is  counted  by  the 
eoins  themselves ;  since  we  find  Asses  of  all  weiKhto, 
from  the  pound  downward  to  Pliny's  two  ounoes.  The 
As  nuHt,  thmftn,  he  i^s^  have  gradnaUy  diminished 


S)  AS 

to  ten  ounoes,  to  eight,  te  six.  to  fbur;  and  whoi  the 
sise  was  so  much  reduced,  stttl  more  gradual  diminu- 
tions must  have  taken  place  to  three,  and  to  two  ounoes. 
One  or  two  of  the  pieees  which  remain  might  even  imply 
that  the  decrease  was  more  slow,  to  eleven,  to  ten,  to  nine, 
&c..  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  the  As  nor  its  parts 
were  ever  oorrecUy  adjusted  as  to  size,  so  that  the  marks 
upon  them  only,  not  their  comparative  magnitude,  distin- 
guisb  the  divisions. 

The  middle  of  the  first  Punic  war  h«ng  about  the  year 
of  Rome  502.  or  i).c.  HO,  supposing  Pliny  to  be  correct, 
would  be  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  As  to  two  ounces. 

Pliny  adds,  that  in  the  seeoxt  Funie  war,  when  Q.  Far- 
Uus  was  dictates,  and  the  Romans  were  pmsed  Hanni- 
bal, the  As  was  further  reduoed  to  one  ounce,  lliis  event 
is  ascribed  to  the  837th  year  of  Rome,  or  B.C.  215,  being 
thirty-six  years  after  the  former  change.  He  adds,  again, 
that,  by  the  Psfiirian  law,  Asses  oflialf  an  ounce  were 
coined.  Max  is  the  votd  which  Pliny  uses  to  indicate 
the  time  of  this  change.  A.  Papirius  Turdus,  who  was 
tribune  b.c.  178,  is  suggested  by  Pighius  (ii.  343)  as  pos- 
sibly the  authtv  of  this  law;  but  Eckhel  iDoctr.  Aunt. 
Vet.  vol  V.  p.  5)  considers  the  time  uncertain.  This 
weight  at  the  As,  however,  continued  till  Pliny's  time,  and 
loi^  after. 

nnkerton  offers  the  following  sketch  of  a  ]^n  to  deter- 
mine the  ages  of  the  diffiwent  sorts  of  Asses  from  their 
weight : — Ttte  As  Itbialis,  coined  by  TuUus,  with  the  figures 
of  oxen,  &0.,  about  167  years  after  Rome  was  buiU.  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  b.c.  460  ;<  As  libralis, 
with  Janus  and  prow,  400 ;  the  As  of  ten  ounoes,  300 ; 
eight.  290 ;  six,  280 ;  fbur,  270 ;  three.  260  ;  two,  according 
to  Pliny,  250;  one,  also  fh>m  Pliny,  214.  But  this  scheme 
is  conjectural,  at  least  down  to  B.C.  250,  and  maybe  con- 
sidered as  intended  rather  for  the  amusement  of  the  collector, 
than  at  instruction  to  the  sober  inquirer. 

The  As  libralis  with  the  head  of  Janus  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  now  found  of  the  As,  previous  to  its  being  reduced 
to  two  ounces ;  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  ibrm  to 
have  been  of  long  duration. 

The  exact  period  when  the  parts  of  the  As  were  first 
given,  in  their  proportions  of  weight  and  value,  is  not  now 
ascertainable ;  but  the  best  authors  <m  numismatic  science 
agree  that  the  time  was  not  very  &r  removed  from  that  of 
the  first  coinage  of  the  As. 

The  coined  divisions  of  the  As  were  the  »emis,mdneunx, 
trieru,  ^adtmu  or  terunciu$,eextant,  and  uncia.  There  were 
other  divisions  of  the  As  by  weight,  which  it  may  be  proper 
to  enumerate  concisely.  These  were  the  deunx  of  eleven 
ounces,  the  dextans  of  ten,  the  dodrans  of  nine,  the  bes  of 
eight,  the  septunx  of  seven,  the  sescuncia  of  an  ounce  and  a 
hslf,  and  the  semtmcia  of  half  an  ounce.  But  none  of  these 
have  been  found  in  a  coined  fbrm  in  numismatic  cabinets : 
they  are  therefore  universally  considered  to  have  been 
nominal  sums.  Indeed  it  is  clear  they  would  not  bo 
tf&nted.  fi)r6+5=ll ;  6-t-4  =  10;  6-1-3=9:  so  that  these 
nominal  sums  were  made  up  of  the  real  coins  by  adding 
them.* 

The  Seam,  Senm$U,  or  Semi- Am,  half  the  As,  or  six  unci*, 
was  of  various  ^pes,  but  always  marked  with  an  S.  The 
one  here  en^ved  represents  a  female  head  on  one  side, 
with  a  strigU  behind,  or  perhaps  a  hook  for  reaping  or  other 
agriculturu  purposes,  and  a  head  of  Pallas  on  the  oUier : 
the  S,  at  length,  occurs  on  both  sides.  Mionnet  {De  la 
Rareti  et  du  Prix  dee  Midailiet  Romainee,  torn.  i.  p.  5) : 
and  Akerman  (Deter.  Cat.  of  Rare  and  unedited  Roman 
Coins,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7)  have  enumerated  many  different 
varieties.  See  also  Rasche  {LexieoH  Ret  Num.  v.  Se- 
missis). 

The  Qutneunx,  the  division  of  five  ounces  or  portions  of 
the  As,  is  of  very  nue  ocourrenoe.  All  the  other  portions 
of  the  As  have  been  copied  for  tho  proMnt  worx  from 
original  coins  m  the  British  Museum ;  but  the  (^ineunx. 
U  is  believed,  exists  in  no  cabinet  at  present  inthiscountr]-. 

Our  present  representation  of  it  has  been  copied  from  a 
work  entitled  De  Nummie  aUquot  nsreie  trndalUm  Bpie- 
tolOj  by  the  Cardinal  de  Zelada,  4to.  Rom.  1778,  a  volume 

•  HoraMCAf  JPM(:l.3SV)an  tb«  Smu  jBUlh  km  to  dhU^  Om  As 
Into  A  BUBand  psite  • 

*  RoBunt  wetl  longi*  tmllaalbQi  Aim 
Diietuit  u  puMi  centoai  dldMra.* 

PnMlUylhtapiM«*biaiiftMMto««MtaniDKldlrWM(ir(h»  A^lbi^ 
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The  Quinennx  here  given  nprawntt,  on  am  aids,  t 

beuded  fae«d;  and,  on  the  otber,  a  buckler,  or  ASiU, 
bearing  five  elobules  on  the  dexter  half,  which  indicate  ito 
value.  Ano£er  type  U  said  to  represent  a  sort  of  crow  on 
both  sides ;  and  a  uiird  kind  has  the  head  of  Ap<dIo,  with 
the  IKoacuTi  on  horseback,  on  the  reverse,  and  the  wtwl 
ROBIA;  both  ^ew  also  bear  the  globules.  The  last- 
mentioned  type  is  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  at 
Vienna. 

It  is  possible,  howeveri  that  this  vhieh  we  have  engrave 
may  not  be  a  genuine  Roman  Quincunx ;  othw  citiee  in 
Italy  and  Masna  Grtecia  had  their  own  Asses,  and  their 
divisions,  marked  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Rome 
herself.  (Compare  EiAhel.«<n^.  p.  11 — 13.)  These  an 
usually  called,  in  contradistini^n,  Italian  Aases.  SaA 
were  tnoie  of  Velitm,  Tudertia,  Lnoeiia,  Popuhniia,  Fkaoc^ 
mug,  Pastum,  &o. 

The  TVtCTw  was  the  third  of  the  As.  w  pieoe  of  fbur 
uncis.  The  type  here  engraved  bears  a  dolphin  on  oim 
tide  with  the  itrigil  above:  on  the  other  is  a  Aondetbglt, 


CWelght  1S71  palDi.] 

Four  globules,  or  pellets,  to  indicate  its  value,  occur  on  both 
sides.  Other  Qrpes  will  be  found  enumwated  in  Mionnet 
(ut  tupr.  pp.  7,  8);  and  Akerman  (pp.  10.  U).  Eckhel 
says,  the  head  of  Pallas  was  very  frequent  upon  the  Trienleg 
Wocir.  Vet.  Num.  torn.  v.  p.  15).  Pliny  says  (xxxiii.3) 
that  both  the  Triens  and  the  Quadrans  bore  the  type  of  a  ship. 

The  Quadrant  was  tbe  fourth  of  the  As,  or  pieoe  of  three 
uncie.  The  types  of  this  wore  varioos  also  (Rasche,  Lex. 
Rri  Num.  V.  Quadrans) ;  but  the  value  of  the  ooin  was 
uniformly  denoted  by  three  globules.  On  the  Quadrans  ben 
represented,  an  cpen  hand  and  strigUoocnr  on  both  sides. 
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Others  bftve  a  dolphin,  grains  of  own,  ft  itar,  heads  of 
Hercules,  Ceres.  %lc.,  oa  the  obverse. 

The  Stxkau  was  the  li&th  of  the  As.  or  piece  at  two 
oimoee.  The  coin  hero  engraved 


[Wt'igM  ~  9  fralaa.] 

bears  oil  oae  side  a  cadueeua  and  s'rgil,  on  the  other  a 
cockle  shell.  The  value  is  denoted  on  each  side  by  two 
t;lobules.   On  some  Sextantes  the  value  is  de^nated  on 

one  side  only. 

The  Uncta,  twelfth  of  the  As,  or  ^eee  of  one  oimoe,  is 
marked  by  a  single  globule.   The  type  we  have  eeleetod 


(Weight  1S6  fnlni.] 

bears  on  one  eide  an  ear  of  bariey,  and  on  the  other  a  frog. 
For  the  varieties  of  type,  compare  Mionnet  (p.  13) ;  Aker- 
man  (p.  1 7).  Eokhel  describes  one  with  the  head  of  Pallas 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  prow  a  ihqi :  a  globule 
by  the  side  of  each. 

As  the  As  fell  in  weight,  larger  denoioinatioDs  of  coin 
were  struck,  bearing  names  relative  to  the  As.  The  As 
was  latterly  marked  I.  The  Dtmondtiu,  or  double  A^  was 
marked  11.  The  Trtssis  IIL  The  Quadnmit  IV.  There 
were  even  J)ecuMii%  or  pieces  of  ten  Assei,  in  oopper, 
marked  X.  Olivieii  mentions  me  in  his  own  cabinet 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty-five  Roman  ounces,  which 
must  have  been  cast  when  the  As  was  about  three  ounces ; 
for,  as  has  been  mentioned,  they  are  far  from  beiog  cor- 
rectly nzcd.  In  the  Musnum  Eliuseum  is  a  Decuasis  of 
forty  Roman  ounces,  oast  when  the  As  was  four  ounces. 
The  Denarius,  Quinarius.  and  Sestertius  were  silver  roins. 
According  to  Pliny,  when  the  As  was  reduced  to  one  undo 
ia  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Denariut,  which  was  originally 
equivalent  to  10,  the  Quinarius  to  5>  and  the  Sestertius  to 
3i  Asses,  were  respectively  made  equivalent  to  16,  t|  and 
4  Asses.   On  this  subject  see  Skstbrtius. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  As  fblU  it  still  oontinued  to  be 
called  libra ;  and  in  fines  of  estates,  and  in  other  (dd  cus- 
toms, was.  nevertheless,  held  to  be  a  pound  weightof  copper. 
See  Comutus  on  Fersius:  that  annotator  lived  in  the 
rngn  of  Domitian.  The  word  At  was  also  used  in  accounts 
for  the  whole  of  any  heritage,  Sec,  to  late  times.  Htsrea 
ex  aue  was  the  phrase  used  by  the  jurisoonsults  for  an  heir 
to  a  whole  estate.  (Pitisci,£ftE.  v.  As.)  It  is  thus  used  by 
Martial  (vii.  65),  and  elsewhere.  The  word  As,  indeed, 
with  its  subdivisions  and  multiples,  was  used  generally  as 
the  representative  of  number,  both  in  defining  measures  of 
loDRth,  the  proportions  of  an  inheritanoe,  &e. 

The  Asses  drawn  for  this  article,  from  spedmems  hi  the 
British  Museum,  have  been  earefhlly  weighed.  A  com- 
parison of  the  weights  will  show  that  the  parts  do  not  eor^ 
respond  accurately  with  one  another,  or  wiui  the  integer  As. 
Our  specimens  may  probably  not  all  hehmg  to  oae  epoeh, 
nor  all  to  tfie  city  of  Rome. 

ASAH,  or  TARKHA  a  eountry  of  Asia,  eonnwnly 
iooluded  among  the  countries  belonging  to  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  because  it  lies  to  the  east  of  them ;  it  should, 
however,  rather  be  oonsideKd  as  an  appendage  of  India  on 
tbe  west  side  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  only  easy  access  to  it 
fhmiB«ngal  is  along  the  Brahmapootra.  Asamisavallevof 
gnat  extenti  stretoaing  from  tbs  mtiidian  of  90^  8<K  S.  to 


that  of  97^  SO',  or  upwards  of  440  miles,  between  two  ele- 
vated  mountain-ranges ;  the  slopes  of  which,  as  &r  as  they 
belong  to  this  valley,  advance  on  the  north  to  the  parallel  of 
38®  30' N.  laL,  and  on  the  south  to  25*  30'. 

Along  the  north  side  of  this  valley,  the  most  eastern  coain 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends.  Following  the  boun- 
dories  of  India  within  the  Ganges,  this  gigantic  mountain- 
nuwe  lies  in  the  direction  from  N .  W.  to  S.  E.  or  W.  N.  W. 
to  E.  S.  E.,  but  near  28°  N.  lat.  S9°  30'  B.  long.,  a  change 
takes  place.  At  this  point  of  change  near  Tassisudoa, 
tbe  capital  of  Bhotao,  stands  the  Cbamalari,  one  of  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  the  Himalaya- range,  which,  being 
visible  from  a  distance  of  1 80  miles,  must  attain  a  height 
of  at  least  25,000  to  26,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  the  Cbamalari,  the  range  extends  nearly 
due  east  &r  about  3°  of  longr.,  but  near  the  meridiav  at 
92®  30'  it  begins  to  decline  a  little  to  the  north,  and  thus 
continues  up  to  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra,  where  one 
of  its  pinnacles  is  called  Thathutbeya.  This  chain,  which, 
with  its  numerous  ridges,  occupies  in  breadth  probably 
2°  of  lat.,  and  perhaps  in  some  places  much  more,  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  peaks  covered  with  snow,  especially 
between  the  meridians  of  92°  and  93^  and  of  94°  and  95^, 
Toward  the  source  of  the  Brahmapootra  it  seems  to  de- 
crease in  height,  and  here  it  is  connected  with  that  oxten- 
sive  mountaiU'region  which  contains  the  sources  of  all  the 
larse  rivers  that  drain  the  peninsula  bej'ond  the  Ganges 
and  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  and  which  has  not  yet 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  The  mountains  from  which 
tbe  Srabmapootra  rises,  lying  between  97®  and  96^  E.  long„ 
may  still  be  considered  as  bw>nging  to  the  Bimdaya  ranye, 
and  as  forming  the  most  eastern  extremity  of  Qiat  extensive 
chain.  Hie  height  of  these  mountains  is  not  precisely 
known,  but  probably  it  is  not  much  short  of  20,000  feet; 
they  bound  the  valley  of  Asam  on  the  east  The  moimtain- 
range  which  extends  along  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  is 
much  less  elevated,  and  varies  in  height.  Where  it  skirts 
the  upper  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  and  its  numerous 
sources,  it  may  attain  an  elevation  of  from  18,000  to  14,000 
feet,  and  may  be  compared  in  h«gbt,  if  not  in  extent,  to 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  Farther  to  the  south-west,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Patkoi  mountains,  it  seems  to  he 
much  lower  and  more  accessible ;  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Patkoi  are  the  Naga  mountains,  still  lower  than  the  former, 
and  extending  to  about  93®  30',  where  they  ate  suoeeeded 
by  the  Garrow  hills,  which  rarely  rise  to  more  than  6000 
feet,  and  terminate  tbe  valley  of  Asam  on  the  west,  oppo- 
site the  mountain-ridges  which  surround  the  southern  deoti- 
vitv  of  the  Cbamalari.  Between  these  ridges  and  the  Gai row 
bills  lies  the  wide  opening  by  which  the  valley  of  Asam  is 
connected  with  tbe  plains  extending  along  the  Ganges. 

Asam,  with  the  bordering  districts,  including  all  the 
countries  from  the  meridian  of  90®  30'  to  the  hews  of  tbe 
sacred  Brahmapootra  on  the  east,  and  from  tbe  crest  of  tbe 
Himalaya-range  on  the  north,  to  the  chain  of  mountains 
separating  on  tbe  south  the  sources  of  the  rivers  coatribtt- 
ting  to  the  Brahmapootra  from  those  flowing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  comprehends  an  area  of  about  70,000  aqtiu* 
miles,  and  exceeds  the  reputed  area  of  England  and  Walee  by 
about  19,000  square  miles.  Butabout  one-half  of  its  sar&e« 
is  occupied  by  the  offsets  of  tbe  Himalaya  mountains,  which 
are  inhabited  by  independent  nations,  at  subject  to  the  Deb 
Rf^a,  or  sovereign  of  Bhotaa }  the  nations  residing  is  tbe 
mountains  which  skirt  the  valley  on  the  south  are  also  in  a 
state  bordering  on  absolute  independenee.  Only  the  level 
and  in  some  places  billy  country  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Brahmapootra,  between  90°  30'  and  96°  E. 
long.,  with  an  average  bread^  of  from  forty  to  uxty  miles, 
forms  what  may  be  properly  called  Uie  kingdom  of  Asam, 
which  boundaries  may  comprehend  an  area  of  from  23,000 
to  24,000  square  miles,  or  lees  than  half  the  surfoee  ol 
England. 

Tne  Brahmapootra,  whose  sowees  knrevet  have  net  yet 
been  viuted  by  any  Eteopean,  rises  in  tbe  Himalaya  rang*, 
or  some  mountabs  eonnwrted  with  it,  between  the  penAels 
<^  28®  and  VPt  and  the  meridians  of  97®  and  98®.  The 
upper  part  of  its  ooune  is  first  from  N.E.  to  S.Wv  Mid 
then  from  S.E.  toN.W.,  between  h^  mountainsv  in  a 
narrow  valley,  till  ebaaging  its  du-ectiDn  to  nearly  due  south 
it  passes  the  seered  pool  called  tbe  Brahmakoood,  and  sooft 
afterwards  leaves  the  mountain-region  and  enters  tbe  plains 
of  Aaam.  between  96®  and  »7®B.long.  The  general  direo- 
tioB  of  its  course  in  the  plain^is  nem^  '^T^ltj^t^'* 
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moutli  of  toe  Dibong,  which  joins  it  from  the  north  betveen 
95°  and  96°  £  long. ;  and  from  that  point  till  it  leaves 
Asam  at  Goyalpara  (Goalpara)  the  river  is  called  Lohit, 
■ndruns  for  about  120  miles  nearly  due  south-west,  and 
afterwards  to  the  south  of  west.  Before  it  takes  the  latter 
direction  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  afterwards  by 
re-uniting  endose  an  idand  called  Majholi,  which  is  up- 
wards of  twen^  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth 
of  fVom  Ibnr  to  five.  After  its  branches  have  re-united, 
the  river,  running  W.  by  S.  for  upwards  of  eighty  miles, 
dindes  again,  -and  here  its  branches  encloM  a  much 
larger  island,  extending,  according  to  report,  five  days' 
journey  in  length  and  one  in  breadth,  which,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  name,  and  termi- 
nates at  no  great  distance  to  the  east  of  Gowahat  (Giowhatti, 
or  Gohati),  about  80  miles  from  the  boundary  of  Bengal. 
Having  entered  Bengal  at  Goyalpara.  it  bears  the  name 
of  Brahmapootra  to  its  junction  with  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Ganges,  after  which  the  united  river  is  called  Megna. 
In  the  valley  of  Asam  it  may  run  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
or  for  large  boats,  as  fiur  as  Sonpura,  twelve  miles  above 
Sadiya,  or  about  the  96th  meridian. 

The  tributary  riven  which  descend  from  the  mountains 
on  the  lunth  and  south  sides  of  the  valley  are  only  naviga- 
ble as  &r  as  their  courses  lie  in  the  plains,  and  only  in  the 
rainy  segwon,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards.  None  of  those 
which  join  the  Brahmapootra  from  the  south  have  a  long 
course ;  the  most  considerable,  as  the  Noa  (Little)  Dihing, 
Buri  (Great)  Dihing,  and  the  Deyong  run  little  more  than  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  But  many  of  those 
irbicb  issue  from  the  Himalaya  range  are  very  considerable 
and  bring  down  a  great  volume  of  water,  especially  the 
Dibong,  which  joins  Uie  Brahmapootra  between  95°  and  96° 
of  long.,  and  ia  not  without  reason  supposed  to  be  the  same 
river  whicn  in  the  table-land  of  Tibet  is  called  the  Sampoo 
or  Yarou-Zangbo-taui,  and  not  a  remote  branch  of  the  Ira- 
waddy,  as  we  see  it  represented  in  some  maps.  [See  Brar- 
HAPOOTRA.]  Farther  to  the  west  it  is  joined  by  another 
large  river,  the  Suban  Shin,  whose  sources,  however,  like 
those  of  the  Manas  or  Bonash,  which  fiills  into  it  near  Gk^- 
alpara,  are  unknown  to  Europeans. 

Asam,  though  not  situated  within  the  tropics,  partakes  of 
the  tropical  climate,  the  seasons  \mng  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  rain,  or  the  continuance  of  dry  weather. 
Three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  or  fVom  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber to  the  month  of  February,  may  be  calculated  on  as  clear 
and  dry,  the  sky  during  all  this  period  being  fne  from 
clouds ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year  ia  perfectly  uncer- 
tain, heavy  rains  wt  in  about  the  1 9th  of  June,  and 
oontinne  to  the  15th  of  September,  when  nearly  the  wb^ 
extent  of  the  vaBey  is  inundated.  These  inundations  are 
chiefly  caused  by  the  quantity  at  water  hrongbt  down  by 
the  nvers  ^m  the  northern  mountains,  which  is  se  im- 
mense as  not  only  to  fill  the  wide  bed  of  the  Brahmapootra, 
but  even  the  channels  of  the  southern  rivers  up  to  the  place 
where  they  issue  from  the  mountains  ;  these  latter  rivers 
tiiemselves  contribute  little  to  the  inundation.  When  the 
inundations  begin  to  decrease,  the  climate  is  for  some  time 
anhealthy,  especially  for  foreigners,  but  otherwise  it  seems 
not  to  be  worse  than  the  climate  of  Bengal.  At  the  time  of 
the  inundation  the  inhabited  places  would  be  isolated,  if 
they  were  not  connected  by  causeways,  eight  feet  high  and 
about  eighteen  f^t  broad.  These  causeways  are  almost  the 
only  lasting  monuments  of  human  industry  in  this  country, 
but  they  have  in  the  late  unaetded  times  partiy  gone  to 
decay. 

The  soil  all  over  the  valley,  except  some  hEty  districts,  is  j 
alluvial,  and  the  result  of  the  annua!  inundations :  it  is  per- 
haps not  exceeded  in  fortiliti^  by  that  of  any  other  country, 
and  would  doubtless  maintain  twenty  and  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  were  it 
not  that  the  comparatively  narrow  breadth  of  the  valley  and 
its  position  between  two  very  extensive  mountain  ranges, 
inhabited  by  warlike  and  barbarous  mountaineers,  expose 
its  inhabitants  to  the  continual  incursions  of  Uieir  neigh- 
hours.  To  some  of  them,  as  to  the  Abors,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  are  obliged  to  p^  an  annual  tribute,  and  per- 
sons are  sent  down  every  season  to  collect  it  In  other 
places,  espeotally  along  the  upper  Brahmapootra,  the 
HMuntaineera,  as  the  Hirii  and  uie  Khamtis,  nave  driven 
out  the  Asameae,  and  letdsd  in  the  plains.  To  these  causes 
It  nut  be  attributed,  that  only  a  very  small  portion  <rf  this 


fine  valley,  certainly  not  more  than  a  hnndreddi  TpKxt,  h 
under  cultivation.  But  since  1826  the  Enfj^isa  have  im 
dertaken  to  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  lowlands ;  and  as 
they  have  shown  iite  mountainaers  their  si^eriori^  in 
arms  in  different  encounters,  a  ^eedy  change  may  aoon  be 
expected. 

The  rural  eoonomy  of  Asam  res«nbles  that  of  Bemal, 
three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land  being  appropriated  to 
the  innductmn  of  rice,  which  yields  annually  two  abundant 
crops ;  but  they  are  not  always  sufficient  to  save  the  inha- 
Utants  from  famine.  A  kind  of  mustard-seed  is  extm- 
aively  cultivated,  and  chiefly  used  for  making  oil;  the 
quantity  of  sesamum  raised  is  inconsiderable.  Wheat, 
baiiey,  and  millet,  though  they  succeed  well  in  the  more 
elevated  and  drier  districts,  are  not  much  used.  The  cyti- 
suB  cajan  was  formerly  only  cultivated  for  the  rearing  of  the 
lac  insect,  but  now  it  is  grown  far  its  p^lse,  other  plants 
being  employed  as  food  for  the  insect.  The  most  oommon 
pulse  is  uie  hairy-podded  kidney-bean.  BUick  peppex  is 
indigenous,  and  large  quantities  of  it  are  gathered  without 
cultivation.  Other  v^tables,  such  as  loqg  cbiliea,  are 
raised,  with  dioyies,  ginger*  turmeric,  equieiuna,  onions, 
and  garlic.  Goeoa-nuts  are  rare,  and  no  palm-irine  ia  made : 
but  Mranges  abound,  and  are  indigenous  in  the  nei|^- 
bourhood  of  Sadiya;  the  fruit  is  acid,  but  not  diaagree- 
able,  and  the  pulp  <^  a  pale  yellow,  like  that  of  the  ume. 
Cotton  is  only  cultivated  by  the  mountaineers  in  the  south- 
ern hills,  but  silk  is  produced  in  great  quantitiea.  and  seems 
to  succeed  exceedingly  well.  Four  kinds  of  silk-wonna  aie 
raised,  of  which  that  which  feeds  on  mulberry-leaves  is  not 
very  common.  One  kind,  called  muga,  which  ia  more 
abundant,  lives  on  a  species  of  laurus  in  Uie  open  air.  anc 
the  cocoons  are  gathered  twice  in  each  year,  onoe  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  dry  season  of  a  red,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  spring  of  a  white  colour.  The  wiiite  ia  reckoned 
the  best,  and  entirely  used  by  the  rich  people  of  the  conntiy. 
The  worms  which  give  tlie  ulk  called  fnAnm^ort  axe  leand 
on  a  tree,  the  botanical  character  of  which  uia  ngc  yet  beea 
determined,  but  which  is  planted  for  that  purpose.  The 
worst  kind  of  silk,  called  erendi,  is  reared  on  the  iteinaB  m 
lan^  quantities,  especially  about  Rungpoor. 

The  botanical  wealth  of  the  valley,  and  that  of  the  eoo- 
tiguous  hill,  has  not  been  examined  by  any  botanisL  The 
tea-tree  is  said  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  Sadiya,  and  the 
gum-copal  tree  in  uie  Naga  hills.  The  caottrhouc  tree  is 
indigenous  throughout  the  country.  The  sugar-cane  soe- 
cee&  well,  hut  is  only  cultivated  for  eating.  Betel-leaf, 
arera-nut,  0[dum,  and  tobacco,  are  plentifuTly  produced  in 
every  dis^ict.  and  even  in  the  mountains,  which  in  some 
parts  are  covered  with  timber  trees. 

Oxen  and  buflbloes  are  reared,  but  only  for  Hne  plough, 
as  the  inhabitants  do  not  eat  beet  Horses  are  not  nunie- 
roiu,  and  asset  are  not  reaied  at  alt,  which  is  also  the 
case  in  some  odMrpartsofthepeninsula  beyond  theGa^as. 
The  dieep  are  rare,  and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool; 
goats  are  not  numerous,  but  poultry  abounds  in  every 
district. 

The  buffalo  is  fonnd  also  in  a  wild  state.  The  elephant 
and  bear  are  only  met  with  in  the  forests  and  mountains  « 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts,  but  deer,  tigers,  and  leo- 
pards abound  in  the  numerous  tree  jungles.  In  some  p^rts 
the  small  black  long-armed  apes  are  frequent,  and  in  some 
rivers  otters  and  river-turtle  of  a  verv  la^e  size.  Fish  and 
wild  dudu  are  every  where  ^lentifiiL  From  the  mountains 
wax  is  brought  down  in  considnable  quantity. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metallic  wealth  of  this  coantxr. 
Gold  is  found  in  and  collected  from  the  rivers  flowing  fion 
the  north,  and  a  gold-mine  is  said  to  exitt  at  the  juDctkn 
of  the  Deyong  with  the  Brahmapootra,  about  thirty -two 
miles  in  a  direct  line  east  from  Gowahat.  Iron  minea  are 
found  in  the  Naga  mountains,  and  coat  haa  been  diaeovered 
in  some  of  the  Imrer  hills ;  among  which  also  Mlt-aprings 
are  found 

Garnets,  seven-tenths  of  an  incA  in  diameter,  are  fixmd 
in  syenitic  granite  rock,  in  the  mountuns  near  the  eources 
of  the  Brahmapootra. 

Asam  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Camroop,  Asam 
Proper,  and  Sadiya,  of  which  the  first  occupies  the  westen 
districts,  fiom  the  boundary  of  Bengal  to  the  93d  meridiaa  ; 
Asam  Proper  ia  in  the  middle,  and  extends  to  the  jnnetioa 
of  the  Brahmaqpootrawith  the  Dibong;  and  Sadiya  liea  to 
the  east  of  and  stretches  to  Uie  lw$s  of  Uie  aaned  river. 
Attun  Piop«r  eontaini  ^i^i^l^^^^^  *• 
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few  idaeu  which  doMrro  to  be  called  towni ;  Jorfaatii,  tbe 
Kiidence  of  the  sovereign  or  nga,  and  Ruuflpow.  the  moat 
industriouB  place,  the  ancient  capital  Ge^oong  being  al- 
most entirely  abandoned ;  but  these  places  exhibit  only  a 
eolkctioQ  of  hots,  and  contain  no  ihi^  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  country  siqijdying  all  their  neeesiaries  by  domestio  in- 
dustry. 

The  Aaamese,  or  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  are  doubtlesi 
of  Hindu  extraction,  which  appears  from  their  physical 
oonstitution,  their  language,  and  their  religion.   The  Ian* 

guage  differs  so  little  from  the  Bengsdee,  that  the  latter 
as  lately  been  adopted  as  the  common  medium  of  in- 
struction in  their  schools.  Their  religion  is  Brahmanism, 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants  bdong  to  impure  tribes.  In 
die  parts  ai^acent  to  Bengal,  thero  are  many  Hoham- 
medani,  but  their  religion  an  degenerated  into  «  heathen 
snperstitioiL 

The  better  classes  dress  pretty  well :  the  women  are 
always  clothed  in  silk,  and  even  three-fourths  of  the  male 
population,  especially  of  the'  middling  classes.  Cotton,  not 
bemg  grown  in  the  country,  is  only  used  by  the  rich  people, 
and  mostly  imported  from  Dacca,  in  Bengal.  Their  habita' 
tions  are  miserable  constructions,  consisting  only  of  thatched 
huts,  with  walls  of  bamboo-mats,  and  supported  by  posts 
of  sauI  (the  Shorea  nbmta,  a  valuable  timtwr  tree),  with 
arched  roofs  and  mud  floors.  Bach  apartment  forms  a 
aeparate  hut.  In  such  huts  are  lodged  the  king  and  the 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  poorest  man  in  the  country. 

Though  they  have  some  skill  in  spinning  and  weaving  silk 
cloth,  even  in  this  respect  they  have  still  mucb  to  learn  from 
their  neighbours  in  Bengal;  and  it  seema  that  they  know 
how  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  now  offered  to  them*  some 
qpinning  estaldishments  having  been  latdy  erected,  lhay 
lutve  alio  made  some  progress  in  working  iron,  which  is 
brought  from  the  southern  mo  ontains;  and  in  making  oma- 
nients  of  ivory. 

The  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  only  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  the  cultivators,  who  are  called  pyket,  have  only  a 
temporary  interest  For  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the  soil 
and  enjoying  its  fhiits,  they  are  bound  to  work  four  months 
<tf  the  year  fbr  the  king,  or  to  pay  him  a  compensation.  It 
would  seem  that  this  constitutes  the  only  tax  they  have  to  pay. 

The  mountaineers,  who  inhabit  the  ranges  to  the  north, 
•ast  and  south  of  the  valley,  are  mostly  Bhuddists,  and 
some  of  the  valleys  occupied  by  them  are  better  cultivated 
Aan  the  [dain,  diielly  perhi^  finna  not  being  exposed  to 
hostile  invauons.  They  do  not  raise  much  rioe,  but  great 
quantidea  Indian  com.  and  a  small  grain  named  6uAer<ia. 
They  eultivate  also  yams,  mustard*  pepper,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco, and  rear  a  great  number  of  animals,  especially  of  the 
oow  kind ;  for  besides  the  cattle,  which  are  proper  to  their 
hills,  they  keep  the  small  oxen  of  Asam  Proper,  and  the 
«diowry-tailed  cattle  of  Tibet '  Swine,  as  well  as  dogs,  are 
numerous  among  them,  and  the  latter  used  as  food.  Their 
habitations  are  commonly  much  larger  and  more  convenient 
than  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  tM  plains.  These  moun- 
taineers' speak  languages  alt^^tiier  di£Eering  from  that  of 
the  Asamese.  and  which  do  not  appear  to  have  much  affi- 
nity to  one  another. 

The  Miris  occupy  the  hilly  country  on  botli  sides  of  the 
Suban  Shiri,  and  partly  also  the  ^ain ;  the  valleys  in 
iha  Himalaya  range,  lying  farther  weat  are  sulyect  to  the 
Deb-lbya,  or  aovemgn  of  Bbotan,  and  on  the  out  of  the 
Hiria  die  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  Dihong  are  inha- 
bited by  the  Abors,  whose  n«dhbour»  on  the  east  are  the 
Miithmis,  up  tothe  source  of  the  Brahmapootra.  The  heights 
skirting  the  upper  course  of  this  river  on  the  south  are 
occupied  by  the  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the  Sinh- 
fos ;  and  the  adjacent  low  country  is  inhabited  by  the 
Khamtia.  up  to  Sadiya.  The  small  tribes  of  the  Mowama- 
rias,  or  Moras,  divide  the  Sinh-fos  from  the  Nagas.  who 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  the  southern  range, 
«nd  extend  to  the  Cassya  and  Garrowa,  on  the  boundary  of 
Bengal. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  these  savag[e  nations,  but  we  eannot  help  noticinK 
the  very  singular  ecnneidenoe  of  the  political  institntions  4M 
the  Abors  with  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  Alps  in  the 
country  the  Grisons.  Every  village  forms  a  demoeratieal 
republM;  by  itself,  and  is  governed  by  the  laws  enacted  by 
•lithe  inlwbitants  in  a  fmnal  meethig.  This  meeting  is 
called  JSoF,  which  evidendy  aigwBas  the  tonertightii.  It  is 
Iwld  in  the  mviunfc,  and  erciy  mate  inlwbitant  us  an  etpial 


vote.  It  ivpescs,  though  it  is  not  aeknowladgad  by  fiwm. 
that  among  the  Abors,  as  amons  the  Gnwms,  sMse  few, 

either  by  their  superior  wealth,  beieditary  reputation,  or 
real  atnli^,  exert  a  very  struig  influence  over  ttie  rest  and 
can  TeadU])r  sway  them  to  any  measure  lYiey  like.  The  R^j, 
faowever,  IS  extremely  jealous,  and  very  vigilant  in  pre- 
serving their  demoeratieal  rights.  Henoe  ttiey  have  kws 
which  make  the  public  burdens  fall  equally  on  all.  In  the 
middle  of  the  village  is  i)»morang,  a  large  building,  which 
ser\'ee  as  a  hall  of  audience  and  debate,  as  a  place  5(  recep- 
tion for  strangers,  and  as  a  dwelling  for  the  bachelors  of  the 
village  generally,  who  by  their  laws  are  not  entitled  to  the 
aid  of  the  community  for  the  construction  of  a  separate 
house.  T^eir  orators  seem  to  have  studied  rhetoric  and  to 
have  eonsideted  its  effects  on  the  minds  of  their  oountnr- 
men ;  they  spwk  in  a  renuvkably  emphatie  style,  dweU- 
ing  upon  eaeh  woid  and  pliable.  To«qr  an  wonderftillT 
fond  of  holding  their  palavers,  at  which  they  are  heard  with 
the  utmost  patienoe  and  wi^out  any  interruption,  and  in 
this  particular  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  many 
more  civilised  nations.  If  in  an  afiir  of  importance  the 
assistance  of  their  neighbours  is  required,  they  send  ambas- 
sadws  to  the  other  republica,  who  are  charged  to  make 
proposals  or  to  accept  what  has  been  proposed  by  another 
community. 

Before  Asam  was  visited  by  Europeans,  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  was  thought  to  amount  to  a  million  or  even 
a  million  and  a  half;  but  now  that  most  of  ita  diatriets  have 
been  surveyed,  it  is  supposed  that  the  population  is  not  much 
more  than  lS0,000or  200,000.  But  this  estimate  seems 
rather  too  low,  when  we  eouider  the  great  «ttent  of  the 
country,  though  it  is  trae  that  very  large  tracts  an  eonnd 
with  jungle,  ud  show  no  signs  of  cultivation  nor  any  traeas 
of  inhabitukts.^ 

The  antient  history  <^  Aaam  is  entirely  fUnlons.  It 
seems  for  a  long  tine  to  have  been  under  tlwaway  of  aoTe- 
rei|;n8  of  Hindu  raigin,  and  to  have  undergone  many  nvo- 
lutions.  In  tbe  seventeenth  century  the  Horul  empoors 
of  Hindustan  sent  a  numeraus  army  to  subject  Aaam : 
the  conquest  succeeded  almost  without  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  and  their  sovereign,  and  was 
effected  in  the  ccuree  of  one  dry  season ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  rains  set  in  than  the  whole  army  was  destroyed  by  dis- 
ease, and  by  the  Asamese,  who  returned  fnnn  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  which,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  they  had 
retired  thr  aeeuri^.  Very  finr  of  this  Indian  army  regained 
Bengal  In  nwdem  times  the  continual  diaoovds  and  in- 
trigues in  the  nyal  ftmily  Imra^ht  it  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Burmese,  who  an  em  to  have  treated  the  peoide  and 
the  sovereign  with  much  severity.  Tbe  Burmese  were 
expelled  almost  without  a  straggle  by  the  English  in  1824, 
and  obliged  by  the  peaee  of  1886  to  leave  this  country  and 
its  sovereign  under  the  pnXoetkmof  the  Bast  India  Com- 
pany. 

The  commerce  of  Asam  is  of  very  little  importance.  The 
mountains  which  surround  it  on  all  sides,  except  on  tbe 
west  are  of  such  a  description  as  to  predude  almost  entirely 
tbe  possibiliW  of  conveying  commodities  to.the  contiguous 
countries.  Tbe  attempts  made  by  the  English  to  penetrate 
the  Himalaya  ran  Re  and  to  enter  Tibet  from  this  aide  have 
hitherto  not  sneoeeded.nor  have  they  yet  diseovwed  a  route 
leading  to  that  coantiy,  though  it  is  certain  that  sneh  a 
road  must  nist,  ss  tiu  mountaineers,  espeeially  the  Abora, 
are  dressed  in  eloths  of  "nbet  woollens,  and  poaaess  other 
articles  of  the  manuAuitures  of  that  country.  It  is,  how- 
ever, known  that  to  the  north  of  the  Brahmakoond  there  is 
a  pass  over  the  mountains  which  an  inhabited  by  the 
Mishmis,*and  this  pass  conducts  to  a  country  inhabited  by 
a  nation  called  the  Lamas.  But  it  is  a  journey  of  twenty 
days  from  the  river,  through  an  extremely  mountainous 
region,  to  the  country  of  tbe  Lamas.  The  Hishmis  seem 
to  be  an  enterprising  and  commercial  tribe.  They  cross  this 
range,  and  likewise  the  mountains  which  surround  tbe 
sources  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  bring  articles  of  Tibet 
manufoetura  to  the  Khamtis  inhaUting  the  plains  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Irawaddy.  Two  mountain  passes  lead 
fimn  tlw  valley  nit  the  Biahm^notra  eastward  to  tiie  In* 
wad^ ;  but  thOT  paaa  through  a  sterile  mountain  ragion,  in 
which,  fbr  ten  days'  journey,  no  habitation  is  seen.  Fnm 
the  town  of  Rungpoor  a  road  leads  over  the  Naga  moun- 
tains and  descends  into  the.  valley  of  the  Ky-an-dn-wn 
liver  in  the  Bnrmeee  empire,  and  Uiis  road  is  even  MnaUo 
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ftnn  tha  dominkn  of  the  MDit  of  Ava.  all  ifltarmme  wdh 
that  eonntiT  mmbs  to  haw  eaawd.   Two  pawei  aenas  tha 

Qamnr  Hillt  connoet  Camrap  with  Silbit,  a  provinea  of 
Banf^al,  and  one  of  theie  pavsei  near  the  sanatarium  (or 
invalid  station)  of  Chnrra  Piinja.  The  commercial  inter- 
coarsn  of  Aaem  at  present  seemt  to  be  a^moat  entirely  con- 
fined to  that  with  Bengal,  which  ia  indeed  of  very  little 
importance.  Aaam  exports  the  eouMat  kinda  of  lUk,  but 
not  in  greet  quantity,  and  reoeivee  in  return  e^t  and  ontton 
gooda  made  at  Dacca;  having  f^  things  t»  ghre  in  ex- 
change, the  people  of  Asam  pay  fat  boom  <tf  these  Imported 
eommoditias  in  gold.'  (Buchanan,  Bedford,  NenfrOlo,  and 
Wileox,  in  the  AmoHc  BMeardua;  AdaUeJtmmai;  Map 

India  BoMt  of  the  Qamgtt  by  Berghaoa.) 

ASAPH,  ST..  a  city  in  Walea.  near  the  weatern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  county  of  Flint,  on  the  road  flrom  Holyhead 
to  Chester.  It  ia  twenty^tigfat  miles  and  a  half  from  Chea- 
ter, and  31 7  from  London. 

St.  Asaph  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  small  httl  between  the 
rivers  Clwyd  and  Elwy.  of  vhioh  the  former  is  to  the  east  of 
the  ci^  and  at  some  dutanoe ;  the  latter  (a  turbulent  stream, 
which  falls  into  the  Clwyd  a  little  &rther  down)  U  close  t« 
the'vestem  side  of  thw  city,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grounds  of 
the  bishop's  palace.  From  its  situation  on  the  bankw  of  this 
stream,  St  Asaph  had  formerly  the  title  of  Llan  Elwy,  or  the 
town  or  oity  of  Klvy.  The  main  street  of  the  eity.  which  is 
built  with  tolerable  nnifonnity,  runs  up  the  slope  of  the  faitt 
from  the  Mdge  over  the  Blwy  (whioti  has  Ave  arches)  to 
tiu  oatMUal,  whieh  Is  on  ^  summit  of  the  hill.  There 
haa  bean  aome  inoroase  of  building  on  the  vest  ride  of  the 
tovn  on  the  Hdyhead  road,  and  on  the  north  side,  or  rather 
north-weat,  wb«e  a  road  runs  parallot  t»  the  eonrse  of  the 
Blwy  towards  Rhuddlan.  The  place  is,  however,  altogether 
very  small ;  the  whole  parish,  which  is  extensive,  having 
in  1831  only  8144  inhabitants.  There  is  not  any  parti- 
cular branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  established  here ;  the 
towm  contains  vary  few  good  houses ;  and,  excepting  the 
cathedral,  there  is  little  in  it  to  claim  attention.  There  is  a 
parish  chur^  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  near  the  bridge ;  and 
the  bishop  has  a  palace,  lai^e  and  convenient  though  not 
magnificent,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Bagot,  who  held  the  see  about 
the  dose  of  the  laat  or  beginning  of  tiie  present  century, 
and  enUraed  by  the  present  bishop  Carey.  The  deanery 
ia  M  tba  fturther  side  of  the  Blwy,  sind  nearly  opposite  tto 
bridge.  It  is  quite  now,  having  Man  rebuilt  by  the  present 
dean. 

The  cathedral  ia  imaU,  hot  plain  and  neat  The  original 
stmeture  waa  of  wood,  but  was  replaced  by  a  building  of 
stone.  This  having  bean,  in  ISSS,  hnmt  oy  the  English 
in  their  wars  with  the  Welch,  an  attMipt  was  made  to  trans- 
fer the  see  from  St.  Asaph,  then  an  open  and  defbnoeleas 
viUage,  to  Rhyddlan  or  Rhuddlan,  which  wae  fbrtifled. 
From  soma  cause  or  other,  not  well  ascertained,  the  attempt 
failed,  and  in  1284  the  cathedral  was  rebuilt;  and  this  may 
he  considered  as  the  present  edifioe.  for  the  walls  have  re- 
mained ever  since.  In  1402  the  cathedral  was  burnt  by 
Owen  Glyndwfr,  and  only  the  walls  left  standing.  After 
having  lain  nearly  eighty  years  in  rulna,  it  waa  restored  by 
Bishni  Redman,  who  repaired  the  walla  and  put  on  a  new 
roof,  nirther  iimirovemenla  or  repairs  were  made  hy  Bishop 
Owens,  who  filled  the  see  in  the  time  d  Charies  I. ;  but  the 
pradoninaaee  of  the  puritan  party  put  a  stop  to  them,  and 
suhjaeted  the  cathedral  and  its  furniture  to  some  injury. 
Fhrther  repairs  were  made  by  Bishops  Glemhara  and  Bar- 
row, who  successively  filled  the  see  after  the  Restoration 
(espaoially  by  the  latter) ;  and  also  Bishops  Fleetwood 
(from  1708  to  1714)  and  Wynne  (1714  to  1723).  The  choir 
was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Shipley  (who  was  bishop 
fVoro  1769  to  1787),  out  of  a  fund  vested  in  the  dean  and 
atupter  for  the  purpose. 
Iliis  edifice  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  street 
the  city,  in  a  churchyard  of  sufflcieat  size  to  aflbrd  a 
tjood  view  of  each  side.  It  ii  a  plain  croas  church,  with  a 
aqoBie  embattled  tower  tn  the  oentre*  having  a  square  turret 
Btainaae  at  the  uMth-caatem  u^e.  The  dimenrions  are 
u  follows  !— 

Ln^ofUwehvrchfhnBl.  toW.     .    .   178ft.  in. 
■  — — —  from  tite  west  door  to  the  cbdr      .     84  4 
■      of  the  ohoir        .       .       .       ,     93  8 
— oftheeross  Males  or  transepts  N.  to  B.  108 
Breadth  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles      .    .  88 
Baight  <A      nam  from  the  pivontnt  to,  „ 
tfaooaOiBv  .  f 


These  dhnensions  diflbr  from  those  given  in  Bmrnu 
Willis's  Survey  f^St.  JtapH,  and  in  the  BeauHet  qfEng' 
land  Old  Wales,  especially  in  the  length  assigned  to  the 
choir,  which  has  been  very  much  enlarged,  while  the 
length  from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  has  been  diminished 
by  the  alteration  in  an  equal  degree.  The  alteration  look 
place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1833  ;  and  the  space  taken 
into  the  choir  is  that  between  the  arches  that  support 
the  square  embatUed  towtr,  34  foet  8  inches  in  length,  by 
29  feet  9  inches  in  width.  A  new  organ  wu  put  ui>  at  w 
same  time.   The  choir  and  tians^rts  have  no  side  aisles. 

The  nave  and  transepts  are  of  the  age  when  the  deemted 
style  of  Enghsh  architecture  prevailed,  which  waa,  aoooBding 
to  Riekman  (Amv  on  Oo<Ate  ilreUtoeftffv),  during  lOw 
reigns  of  Sdward  n.  and  III.  aj>.  1307  to  1377;  but  this 
style  must  have  been  in  use  before,  as  we  have  aeen  that 
tlie  wdls  were  raised  in  1284.  The  architecture  of  these 
parts  contains  some  singularities  and  beauties,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  west  window,  and  the  painted  window 
at  the  east  end  the  choir,  from  a  picture  by  AlbanoL 
representing  our  Saviour  about  twelve  years  old,  surrounded 
by  angels,  end  the  various  instruments  of  torture,  such  a» 
the  cross,  the  nails,  and  crown  of  thorns.  The  belfry  windows 
appear  to  have  been  altered.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the 
nave,  as  also  the  western  door,  have  plain  but  hold  mould- 
ings. The  clerestory  windows  of  this  part  are  small  sqnaie 
apertures  with  portions  of  tracery,  whwh  appears  to  he  an- 
tient.  The  windows  of  the  transepts,  though  not  remarkahla 
for  their  tracery,  aroi^  decorated  charaeler.  The  dioir,  which, 
as  notiead  ahove,  waa  nearly  rebuilt  In  the  time  of  Biabop 
Shi^OT,  b  an  attempted  imitation  of  antient  work,  but  has 
no  res]  resemblance  to  any  style,  ttiough  apparency  in* 
tended  to  imitate  the  perpendimlar.  The  tower  and  soma 
other  parts  have  partially  uw  argone  a  similar  renewal  to 
that  of  the  choir.  A  portion  of  toe  transepts  is  cut  off  to  fbrm 
the  chapter  house  and  vestry,  and  there  are  neither  additioDal 
buildings,  nor,  according  to  Riekman,  any  trace  of  anj ;  but 
the  older  plans  and  drawings  of  the  cathedral,  which  we 
have  seen,  represent  the  chapter-house  as  built  out  from  the 
north  side  of  tne  choir,  and  having  a  door  opening  into  it  from 
the  choir.  The  buttresses  about  the  church  are  few.  The 
tower  is  ninety-three  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  d 
the  rich  and  extensive  vale  of  Clwvd.  It  has  only  one  bell 
in  it,  ^ough  there  are  frames  lor  dght  It  ia  built  of 
squared  stone,  of  whidi  some  fs  led^intermized  with  a 
harder  sort  of  a  brown  orgnyeolonr.  The  stone  uaod  in  the 
ehcdr.  and  in  most  of  the  windows  of  dte  dnuch,  is  soft,  red, 
and  mouldering.  None  of  the  monuments  call  fhr  notioa 
except  one,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bishop  David  Owm 
(ob.  1512),  whicn  was  moved  ftcm  the  choir  on  the  r^wir  of 
the  Utter ;  another,  lately  erected  bv  subacripUon  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Shipley :  and  a  third,  a  heavy  pile,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Bisnop  Luxmoore. 

The  see  of  St.  Asaph  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Kentigem,  or,  as  the  Scottish  historians  call  him.  St. 
Mungo,  who  was  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Having  been  driven 
from  his  see  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centnry,  he  took 
refoge  in  North  Wales,  established  a  monastery,  and  erected 
a  bishopric  near  the  river  Elwy.  Upon  his  lecall  to  Glasgow, 
he  left  this  charge  to  bis  disciple  Asaph  or  Hasaph,  a  nativa 
of  Wales,  from  whom  the  cathedru  and  the  diocese  got 
thnr  designati<m.  In  the  wars  between  tte  English  uid 
Welch,  in  which  the  flontier  situation  of  St  Asaph  waa  very 
disadvantageous  to  it,  the  earty  records  of  the  see  perislM^ 
and  there  is  a  long  hiatus  in  the  list  of  bishops.  In  modem 
times  the  bishopric  has  been  held  by  men  of  emineneo  fiv 
talent.  Pietv,  and  learning.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Bisnop  Lloyd,  one  of  the  seven  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  James  II.,  Bishops  Beveridge,  Tanner,  Shipley, 
and  Rorsley. 

The  bishop's  revenue  wax  valued  in  26  Hen.  Vm.  at 
302/.  lOf.  6<f.  in  tbe  whole,  and  187/.  \  \t.  6(t  dear.  We 
have  no  data  for  ascertaining  its  present  value. 

Ilie  diocese  comprehends  Flintshire.  Denbighshire,  and 
Montgomervshire  (with  the  exertion  of  a  few  panab^), 
and  parts  ofMerionethshire  and  Shropshire.  Them  were  ia 
it,attbehe9innlngoraiepreienteentttr7,130bene4ee^  via, 
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all  of  wlucb,  sxcapt  weven,  ave,  tmther  mth  the  dean«7, 
in  the  gift  of  the  hialuv.  It  is  divraed  into  eight  deaneries. 
Tix.  Rhos,  Tegengle,  Bromfleld  and  Tale,  Marchia,  Penllyn 
and  Idemion,  Pool,  Caedewen,  and  Cyfeilio^  and  Mowddy. 

The  cathedral  estahlishmeot  includes,  besides  the  bishop, 
a  dean  (who  has  a  house  west  of  the  town  bevond  the  river 
Elwy),  six  prebendaries,  seven  canons  cnrsal,  fbur  vicars 
choral,  an  organist,  six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  The 
archdeaconry  hat  been  held  in  commendam  with  the 
bishoprick  oyer  sinoe  1073,  for  the  better  maintenuce  of 
the  latter. 

The  parish  church  is  a  small  building,  of  two  aisles  pa- 
rallel to  each  othw,  and  has  no  steeple. 

St.  As»ph  has  a  weekly  market,  viz.  on  Friday ;  and  four 
birs  in  the  yew,  en  Tuesday  in  Kaster  week,  July  15, 
October  16,  uid  December  26.  The  petty  sesaioiiB  »r  the 
division  ^  Blinddlan  are  hdd  hm  Then  is  an  almshouse 
for  eight  poor  widows,  founded  by  Bishop  Barrow  (uncle  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow),  a  prelata  of  eminent  be- 
nevolence and  goodness ;  and  an  endowed  school  for  boys. 

The  parish  is  larse,  and  contains  many  townships.  It 
extends  into  Denbiglishire,  and  is  five  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  four  from  north  to  south.  By  the  late  reform  bill 
St.  Asaph  has  been  added  as  a  contributory  borough  to 
Flint.  The  boundary  of  the  borough  comprehends  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  land  beyond  the  town,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  so  extensive  at  the  parish.  The  number  of  houses 
valued  at  ten  pounds  and  upwards  yearly  value,  within  the 
limits,  is  ninety -three. 

The  country  around  the  dtr  is  very  beautifiil.  Within 
the  pariah  is  Capel  Ff^nncm  Vair  (Chapel  of  our  Lady's 
Well),  a  [Hcturesque  ruin,  near  a  spring,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  once  much  resorted  to  by  devotees. 

From  the  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  stands, 
Sryn  PauHn,  it  has  been  ooi^ectured  that  the  Roman  ge- 
nenl  Suetonius  PauUnus  encamped  here  on  his  way  to  or 
from  AngleBey.  [See  ANai.xssv.3  (Browne  Willis's  Sur- 
vey of  iS.  Asaph;  Pel  lant's  Tour  in  Waist ;  Bioglev's 
Tour  round  North  Wi  u;  Rickman's  Eatay  on  Gothic 
Arehiteeture,  &o.) 

ASA'RIUM  (in  botany),  a  genus  of  planU.  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Aristoloches,  distinguuhed  by  having  the 
calyx  bell-shaped  and  three-Iobed ;  the  stameiu  placed 
upon  the  ovarium,  the  anthers  adnate  to  the  middle  of  the 
fiUments,  tiie  style  short,  stigma  stellate,  and  six-lohed ; 
the  flruit  eapmilar,  and  sii-celled.  The  A.  eurofUfum  is 
known  by  having  two  obtuse  ludney-shaped  leaves  on  each 
stem.  It  is  a  j;iet«nnial  plant,  found  in  woods  in  diffbient 
parts  of  Britam.  The  root,  which  is  employed  under  the 
name  of  atarabaeca,  contains  a  camphor-like  principle,  and 
a  bitter  princi|Ae,  called  asarin,  which  is  combined  with  galli« 
acid.  To  these  it  is  indebted  for  its  action  on  the  human 
system,  "taken  into  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  very  fine 
powder,  it  causes  vomiting ;  in  coarser  powder,  it  generally 
purges.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  an  emetic  instead 
of  ipecacuanha ;  but,  from  the  violence  of  its  effects,  It  is 
now  properly  laid  aside  in  medical  practice :  it  is  still,  how- 
ever.  usm  in  veterinary  medicine,  to  vomit  and  purge.  The 
fine  powder  applied  to  the  nostrils  causes  sneezing,  and  a 
flow  of  mucus  nom  the  membruie  which  lines  those  parts. 
It  is  therefbre  extensively  employed  as  an  errhine,  and  is 
the  Insis,  or  chief  ingredient,  of  many  cephalic  snufls.  It 
is  used  in  chronic  inflammations  and  some  other  diseases 
of  the  eye,  and  in  headaches.  Where  these  last  arise  firom 
disorders  of  the  digestive  function,  such  means  can  be  of 
no  avaU :  where  they  are  connected  with  congestion  or 
fulness  of  Hie  vessels  of  the  head,  the  increased  diiwha]^ 
from  the  Schneiderian  membrane  may  give  temporar)'  relief 
in  the  same  way  as  a  few  drops  of  blood,  flowing '  spon- 
taneously from  the  nose,  or  obtained  by  puncturing  the 
membrane.  When  taken  into  the  stomach  in  considerable 
quantity,  it  acts  as  a  poison. 

ASBESTUS  must  be  considered,  in  miaeralogy,  rather 
as  a  term  im^ying  a  peculiar  form  sometimes  assumed  by 
■eveial  mineral*,  than  as  a  name  denoting  a  particular 
species ;  it  is  in  fact  supplied  to  varieties  of  the  amphibolic 
minerals,  such  as  actmoKte,  tremolita.  &c.,  whioh  occur  in 
long  capillary  crystals,  placed  side  by  side  in  parallel  position, 
atiothus  giving  rise  to  a  fibrous  mass.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  various  degrees,  and  there 
are  accordingly  various  kinds  of  asbestus.  Those  varieties, 
the  fibres  of  which  are  very  delicate  and  regularly  arranged, 
•M  otUed  amiuthiu.  a  Gxeek  teno  agnUying  tnqpo^l' 


lulai,  UHtMBad  t  tbe  inaiviand  eryitda  am  keii  readily 
separated  tnm  eack  other,  are  very  flexible^  and  dastie, 
and  have  a  white  or  greenish  eolonr  with  a  fine  ailfcy 
lustre.  Tbouph  a  ■^■P*  fthre  ia  readfly  ftnad  into  a 
white  enamel,  in  nasi  it  is  capable  of  resktinf  the  ordinaiy 
flame,  so  that  when  woven  it  prodnoes  a  flra  peef  doth,  and 
beace  the  name  firom  the  Greek  Smfitttn,  m  the  sense  of 
inde»itw^bk.  The  most  beautiful  apeeimeM  have  been 
found  in  the  Tarentaiae  in  Savoy  i  but  Gonioa  must  be  eon- 
lidBred  as  its  princ^^  lecali^,  from  its  great  Bbandance. 
It  is  also  found  in  Cornwall  at  St.  Nermie :  Likewise  in 
several  ports  of  Scotland.  It  oeeurs  aba  in  the  Unitad 
States  of  AMSrisa,  wheia  tk  is  weHani  used  at  a  wiek 
for  an  ml  laiap. 

Those  vaiieties  in  lAleh  the  «yslid»  an  coarse^  with 
searoely  uiy  flexilnUty*  aia  eallad  aonmon  asbestus.  It  is 
geDsraUy  of  a  dull  greed,  aad  soaetimet  a  pearly  luatr^ 
and  readily  fusse  before  the  bkNr-phia  flane.  U  eoeun 
more  fxeqiMBtly  than  amiaothiUi  and  ■  anially  fomd  i& 
veins  traavarsing  serpentine. 

Then  are  titfee  other  varieties,  known  by  the  namee  of 
mountain  feather,  mountain  weod>  and  mountain  eork, 
whish  diffor  frun  the  common  asbestus  by  the  fibre*  inter- 
lacing each  ether.  The  two  first  haye  reeeived  Ueir  name 
from  their  appearance ;  the  third  from  it*  extreme  lightnai*, 
and  from  its  swimming  in  water.  They  have  bew  found  in 
Scotland. 

ASCALABCVTES,  in  zook)gy,  a  genofl  of  reptiles.  [See 
GacKoJ 

A'SCALON  ('AffKdlUw),  a  town  of  Paleatine,  on  the 
sb«e  of  the  Medit«rranean,  about  twelve  niilaB  north  o! 
Gaza:  it  waa  one  of  the  'fbnoed  cities'  of  the  Philistines, 
but  shwtly  after  the  death  of  Joshua  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  it  was  afterwards  suocesdrely  under 
the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Cheeks,  and  Romans. 


(CoffMCdla  in  the  Briu  Mu.] 
Thcoe  waa  a  eelebrated  temple  of  the  Heavenly  Venus 

iOhpm^n  'Afpolir^)  at  Ascalon,  which  Herodotus  (I.  lOA) 
Bsentions  as  having  bew  ptandered  by  the  Seythiaas  «.c. 
630.  Forty  rose-granite  eolumoa,  bekmging  to  an  antient 
temple,  in  the  Greek  style,  are  still  standing,  with  e^atals 
and  friezes  of  the  most  beentifiil  marUe.  This  temple  it 
probably  the  representativa  of  the  old  Syrian  edifice.  Then 
ar«  also  the  remains  of  a  Reman  amphitheatre  at  Awlftn. 
Antiochus,  the  academician  and  the  master  of  Ciesro,  waa  a 
native  of  this  plaoe.  In  the  early  i^es  Christianky,  Asca- 
lon became  an  episcopal  see ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  strong 
holds  of  the  Crusaders  during  the  Holy  War.  On  the 
plains  of  Ascalon  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Crusaders 
under  Giodfr^  do  Bouillon  anifthe  Saracens  under  the 
Vizier  of  Bgypt  The  cuirasses,  casque^  and  swords  of 
the  knights  are  still  found  among  the  ruins. 

The  town  standi  on  an  extensive  sainidroular  hill,  the 
deoUvi^  of  which  is  nearly  insensible  towards  the  laud,  but 
of  considerable  abruptness  on  the  sea-coast.  The  walls  of 
the  town,  with  theur  towers  and  battlements,  are  still  stand- 
ing, and  among  the  ruins  are  vast  Crothic  churches,  a 
palace,  and  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  blended  with 
traces  of  more  antient  date.  On  the  roof  of  the  chapel  are 
these  words  still  legible :  *  Stella  matutina,  advocata  navi- 
gantium,  ora  pro  nobis;'  but  the  place  is  entirely  de- 
serted by  every  living  being,  save  jack^s  and  antelopes. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Djaurah,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  residence 
of  evil  spirits ;  they  assert  that  strange  noises  of  battle  are 
nightly  beard  amid  the  ruins.  Excavations  have  been  made 
by  lAdy  Esther  Stanhope,  who,  however,  abandoned  them 
on  aoconut  of  the  expense. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  niarUiward  is  a  small  modem 
•  illage  called  Soalona.  evidently  a  eomiption  of  the  antient 
name ;  and  here  is  the  port  for  the  small  vessels  that  trade 
along  the  coast. 

Ascalon  lies  in  31°35'N.  lat,  34° 47'  E.  long, 
of  Tyre :  Count  Forbin's  Voyage  au  Levant.) 

ASCA'RIDES.   [See  Intestina.] 

ASCENDANT.   [See  Astrolooy.1 
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SIGNAL  DIFFBKKNCB,  astnatomioal  terns,  ofwhieh 
the  tiro  litter  m  neuljr  out  of  use,  wbile  the  term  ri^ht 
ofceiwioR  is  prwerved,  in  a  somewhat  different  signification 
from  its  (xiglnal  meaning,  to  denote  one  of  the  angles  b; 
means  of  which  the  position  of  a  star  is  ascertained. 

If  we  suppose  a  person  at  the  equator,  looking  directly 
towards  the  east,  and  raising  his  arms  on  each  side  till  they 
are  horizontal,  his  fingers  will  then  point  towards  the  two 
poles  (which,  at  the  equator,  are  in  the  horison),  and  a  line 
drawn  through  his  arms  will  be  a  part  of  the  axis  on  which 
the  heavens  appear  to  torn.  Every  star  will  rise  vertically, 
that  is,  if  the  diurnal  motion  were  quisk  enou^  to  justify 
the  phrase,  would  appear  to  shoot  above  the  honwrn  duectiy 
upwards.  The  great  circle  of  the  heavens  which  his  eye 
traoes  out  as  he  raises  his  head  without  turning  to  right  or 
left,  is  the  equator,  and  the  same  point  of  the  equator  rises 
evtary  dav  with  the  same  star.  If  there  be  a  remarkable 
star  in  tne  equator,  from  the  rising  of  which  the  spectator 
chooses  to  begin  his  aatronomieal  day,  he  will  know  the 
time  of  riNQg  of  any  star  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  tax  the 
point  of  the  equator  which  rises  with  it  is  from  the  star  at 
whose  rising  he  begins  to  count  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  is  60° ;  then,  since  the  whole 
360°  of  the  equator  rise  in  twenty-iSmur  hours,  60  of  them 
win  rise  in  four  hours,  or  the  star  will  rise  at  Ibnr  o'clock  of 
bis  astronomical  day. 


Let  O  be  the  spectator,  N  and  S  the  north  and  south 
poles,  E  the  east  point  of  the  horizon,  EZ  part  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  A  the  star.  Through  the  north  and  south  poles 
and  the  star  draw  a  drele  N  A  8,  cuttine  the  equator  m  T. 
Then  if  the  star  at  Sensing  of  vhieh  the  astronomical 
day  begins,  the  number  of  degrees  in  QT  is  the  right  asoen- 
•ion  of  die  star. 

Instead  of  the  horizon  N  E  S,  any  other  circle  may  be 
substituted  which  passes  through  N  and  8 ;  for  example, 
the  meridian  N  Z  8.  For,  draw  an^  circle  Uirough  N  and 
8,  then  the  diurnal  motion  will  bnng  A  and  T  upon  that 
circle  at  the  same  moment,  and  Q  and  T  will  pass  that 
circle  one  after  the  other  with  the  same  interval  as  occurred 
between  their  times  of  passing  E,  or  their  times  of  rising. 

Substituting  the  meridian  (which  always  passes  Uirough 
the  poles)  for  the  horizon,  this  method  of  reckoning  may  be 
used  in  any  latitude.  For  the  same  point  of  the  equator 
always  comes  upon  every  meridian  with  the  same  star ;  but, 
instead  of  using  a  star  in  the  ec^natmr  as  the  point  froiu 
which  to  reckon,  the  vernal  equinox  is  preferred,  or  the 
point  at  which  the  sun'a  path  crosses  the  equator  when  he 
ascends  into  tiie  northern  hemisphere.  The  distance  of  the 
punt  of  the  equator  just  mentioned  from  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, measured  upon  the  equator  according  to  the  order  of 
the  signs,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  is  the  right 
ascension  in  space  [see  Anoi.k]  of  the  star.  The  same 
turned  into  time  [see  Angle}  is  the  right  ascension  in 
time,  and  indicates  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
times  when  the  equinox  and  star  severally  come  on  the 
meridian.  The  whole  time  which  a  star  takes  to  complete 
its  diurnal  revolution,  or  the  sidereal  day  [see  Day],  it 
must  be  recollected,  is  not  the  common  solar  tey.  hut  about 
four  minutes  shorter. 

The  old  term  oblique  atcenslon  is  an  extension  of  the 
nfA/  ascemion,  as  derived  from  our  first  illustration,  to  the 
Miqwi  sphere,  in  which  one  pole  is  above  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  bdow.  Let  P  be  the  north  pole,  Z  the  zenith. 
E  Q  the  equator.  Q  the  vernal  equinox.  Let  A  be  a 
star  at  its  rising,  and  T  the  point  of  the  equator  which 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  it  (and  would  rise  with  it  to  a 

Sersnn  at  the  equator).  In  the  latitude  represented  in  the 
gure,  E  is  the  point  of  the  equator  which  nses  with  it,  and 
Q  E  is  what  used  to  be  called  the  oblique  ascension :  the  right 
ascension  Is  Q  T ;  and  T  E,  the  diflbretice  between  the  oblique; 
aiid  the  right  aseension,  was  ealled  the  atcermonal^jffereneet 


but  was  principally  applied  to  tfie  lun.  beeaaav  when  turned 
into  time,  it  showa  tlie  time  hefiire  or  aflv  nx  o'clock,  of 
sunrise.    The  aseenaional  differeiKe  is  found  by  the  fU 

lowing  formula. 

Sin.  asc.  difr.=tan.  latitude  X  tan.  star's  deelinatiim. 
When  the  star's  declination  is  north,  from  the  right  ascen- 
sion take  the  ascensional  different^;  when  south,  to  ibe 
right  ascension  add  the  ascensional  difference :  the  resuU 
is  the  oblique  ascension. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  right  ascensions  of  the 
stars,  see  Transit  Instrumxnt,  Equinox. 

ASCENSION  DAY.  a  festival  of  tiie  Christian  church, 
on  which  the  ascension  of  Our  Lord  is  beUeved  by  •atom 
authors  to  have  be«i  celebrated  from  the  very  first  centmy 
of  .the  Christian  ma.  It  has  been  held  fw  wea  on  tM 
Thursday  next  bnt  one  preceding  Whit-sundaT.  (See 
Brady's  CIoow  CaUndaHct,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  It  is  also  called 
Holy  TTiurtdai/,  a  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  this 
country  at  least  as  Ikr  back  as  the  time  of  King  AUrad,  in 
whose  laws  it  occurs.  On  ^onebalju  ^jieybcj  (wthefady 
Thursday). 

It  was  on  this  day,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it,  and  which  were  considered  as  days  of 
pre|>aration  for  it,  that  in  antient  times  the  minister  of  every 
parish,  accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  panshionen. 
was' accustomed  to  go  round  the  limits  of  his  district,  to  de- 
precate the  vengeance  of  God,  to  beg  a  blessing  on  the  fruitt 
of  the  field,  and  to-preserve  tiie  rights  and  boundaries  of  the 
parish.  The  week  in  wbkh  Ascenuon  Day  occurs  is  usnally 
ealled  Rogation  Week,  from  the  Rogations  or  Utuues 
which  were  used  in  the  petambnUtions.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
ealled  the  daysof  tbisweek  Xhez  ^>i^T  (walking cuts),  fho 
the  perambulations  which  were  made.  In  JLoDoon  such 
parochial  processions  are  still  observed  on  Aseennon  Day 
Itself. 

Pennant,  in  his  Tour  from  Chester  to  London^  p.  30,  tefis 
us  that  on  Ascension  Dav  the  old  inhabitants  of  Nantwteb 
piously  sang  a  hymn  of  thankseiving  for  the  blessing  of  Uie 
Brine.  A  very  antient  pit,  called  the  Old  Brine,  was  also 
held  in  great  veneration,  and,  till  within  these  few  years,  was 
annually,  on  that  festival,  bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers, 
and  garlands,  and  was  encircled  by  a  jovial  band  of  young 
people,  celebrating  the  day  with  song  and  dance. 

It  was  upon  Ascension  Day,  too,  that  the  Doge  or  chief 
magistrate  of  Venice  was  formerly  accustomed,  by  throwing 
a  gold  ring  into  its  bosom,  annually  to  espouse  the  Adriatic 
Sea ;  usin^  the  words '  Desponsamus  te.  Mare,  in  signum  pe^ 
petui  dommii.' — We  espouse  thee,  O  Sea.  in  testimony  of  our 
perpetual  dominion  over  thee.— This  practice,  which  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  a  grant  firom  Pope  Alexander  III.  to 
the  Venetians,  of  power  over  the  Adnatic  Ocean  as  a  man 
has  power  over  his  wifb,  ceased  only  with  the  government 
of  the  Doges. 

ASCENSION  ISLAND  lies  in  the  south  Atiantic, 
between  Africa  and  Brazil ;  the  nearest  land  is  the  island 
of  St.  MaUhew,  520  miles  to  the  N.E.  It  is  685  miles 
to  the  N.W.  of  St.  Helena,  and  1450  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Its  form  is  an  oval,  seven  miles  and  a  half  long,  and 
six  wide.  Like  all  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  presenting  a  surface  of  rugged  conical  hills,  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  lava,  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  some  of 
them  with  perfect  enters.  At  the  eastern  part  of  the  i^ind 
is  a  double-peaked  mountain  of  gritty  tufiiceous  limestone, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  28 1 8  feet,  and  from  its  compara- 
tively verdant  appearance  has  obtained  the  name  of  Ureen 
Mountain.  The  whole  island  is  of  a  naked,  desolate  cl»- 
racter.  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rucks  Iving  upon  each  other 
in  a  very  irregular  way,  with  great  chasms  between  them, 
and  strewed  with  scoriee,  pumice,  and  other  volcanic  sub- 
stances, so  that  one  might  as  well  walk  over  broken  elasi 
hottles.  The'iea-coaBtisalternatelT^a^laclcjditanttian, 
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and  of  white  bwobM,  formed  by  the  pulverizatioa  of  conl 
and  Bhells,  with  calcined  stonei  as  light  u  dust.  There  are. 
however,  about  the  middle  of  the  island,  between  the  hiHs, 
■evenl  little  |^os  divided  into  imall  spaces,  and  so  remaA- 
ablydiatributed  as  to  appear  like  parceb  of  land  deared  of 
stoma,  and  aepanted  1^  walls. 

The  ialand  wasdiseorered  hj  JoiodeNovaGalegD  inlSOl, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  pieient name flmn  having  beenseen 
on  Aacension  Dey.  It  was  then  entizelv  baaen  and  unin- 
habited; notaahrubwasieen;  and  the  onVTegetation  which 
it  produced  was  some  coarse  ffraa8e8,femB,puislBin,  a  species 
of  convolvulus,  and  a  milkthistte.  There  were  goats,  rats, 
mice,  land  crabs,  and  some  &w  insects  on  the  island.  It  woa 
also  much  frequented  by  sea-fowl,  such  as  the  frigate  and 
tropic  birds,  tern,  boobies,  and  gannet,  vrith  whose  nests  the 
lower  part  of  the  island  was  covered ;  being  hitherto  undis- 
turbed by  man,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  knocked  down 
with  stidLS,  or  even  laid  hold  of  while  sitting  on  their  eggs. 
Tvade  were  found  in  great  abundance,  and  uie  ba.y  affoi^ed 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fish— oavalies,  old  wives,  oonger-eels, 
and  rook-cod,  in  oonsequmee  of  whieh  the  island  was  much 
frequented  by  homeward-bound  vessels  from  the  Gape  of 
Crood  Hope  aiid  the  Bart  Indies ;  it  was  also  a  great  resort 
for  smuggling  vessels  from  our  American  ct^nies.  who 
used  to  meet  the  Indiamen  here  on  their  return  hiHne.  It 
was  long  supposed  to  be  without  an^  stream  or  spring  of 
fresh  water  whatever ;  but  small  spnngs  have  since  been 
discovered,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  DampiBr's 
Springs,  from  that  celebrated  navigator  having  been  cast 
away  here  on  his  return  from  New  Holland. 

In  1815,  during  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  at  St  He- 
lena, the  British  government  took  possession  of  Ascen- 
sion as  a  military  station,  and  maintained  on  it  a  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  a  naval  lieutenant  as  govumor,  with 
uxty  oflbwrs,  aeamen,  and  marines,  who  fortified  the 
island  with  sevmteen  guns,  the  greater  number  at  Ei^lish 
Road,  where  they  erected  bairaeks  and  storebousea  of 
the  compact  lava  (the  pulverised  coral  on  the  beaeh  form- 
ing exeellent  cement),  and  contrived  to  cultivate  small  gar- 
dens, and  rear  some  live  stock.  A  look-out  station  was 
established  on  Gfeen  Mountain,  where  a  small  s^ng  was 
discovered  which  sow  yielded  an  avmge  daily  mpply  of 
about  140  gallons. 

In  1821.  the  establishment  was  changed  to  a  major  of 
marinee.  as  governor,  with  a  staff  of  officers  and  a  party  of 
about  200  privates,  moat  of  whom  were  artificers  and  labour- 
ers, vith  a  number  of  liberated  Africans.    From  the  atten- 
ti<Hi  and  exertion  of  the  garrison,  the  island  is  now  in  a  state 
of  pn^ressive  improvement  as  to  its  resources,  natural  and 
artifl^l   Roads  have  been  made  and  iron  pipes  laid  down 
to  omvey  the  water  from  the  springs  (an  operation  that 
used  to  be  performed  by  asses  and  mules)  to  the  fmt,  near 
which  a  lat^  tank  has  been  excavated,  capable  of  oontdn- 
ing  1700  tuns,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  supply  of  vrater 
nay  always  be  obtained  sufBoent  for  a  squadron.  Pastu- 
rage is  rapidly  making  its  appearance ;  there  is  a  moderate 
supply  of  catlle  and  sheep,  which,  with  turkeys,  guinea-fowl, 
and  almost  every  description  of  live  stock,  thrive  well ;  geeae 
and  ducks,  however,  succeed  but  indifferently,  owii^  to  the 
want  of  fresh-water  streams  and  pools.   The  wild  goats,  to 
the  number  of  about  6U0,  are  allowed  to  wander  in  herds, 
feeding  on  the  herbage  they  can  procure,  amongst  which 
are  some  aromatic  herbs  which  give  a  peculiarly  fine  fla- 
vour to  the  mutton.   During  the  season,  which  is  between 
February  and  July,  when  the  turtle  come  adune  for  ^ 
purjKue  of  depositing  their  eggs,  parties  are  stationed  on 
the  beaeh  to  turn  as  mai^  as  are  UkAy  to  be  required  before 
the  nest  season,  whieh  are  aikerwards  kept  in  a  large  salt- 
water pond  to  be  taken  out  at  pleasure.   Their  general 
weight  is  from  400  to  700  pounds. 

In  order  to  destn^  the  lats  with  which  the  island  was 
overrun,  a  number  of  cats  were  introduced,  which,  however, 
multiplying  and  becoming  wild,  proved  very  destructive  to 
tlie  young  fowls  and  rabUts,  so  that  the  gatriaon  have  been 
compelled  to  call  to  their  assistance  a  colony  of  bull-terriers 
to  wage  war  on  their  combined  enemies  of  the  feline  tribe. 
Guinea-fowl  are  very  abundant,  partridges,  pigeons,  and 
rabbits,  from  the  Cape  ctf  Good  Hope,  wi^  other  species 
of  game,  have  been  imported,  and  the  horse  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  list  of  their  ui^  and  domeatie  ani- 
mals; 

On  the  Gxeen  Mcnntafau  above  the  hawht  of  3000  fhet, 
sU  ttflrility  eeaaea;  thesnlisaiMi  mndd,  yisMing  sweet 


potatoes.  Cape  gooseberries^  onims,  carrots,  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  radishes,  and  in  short,  almoBt  evny  species  of 
esculent  vegetablw;  there  are  at  preaent  upwards  oi 
seventy  acres  under  cultivation.  In  ibe  valleys  also,  where 
tbesoiioffm  any  prospected  success,  spots  are  set  apart  for 
the  euUivatiim  ^  vagetiddes.  Several  kinds  <£  fruit  have 
beui  BUooessAiUy  triM,  and  thus  an  island  whieh  was  onee 
a  desert  einder,  now  yidds  most  uiefol  v^etable  mo- 
ductions ;  and  as  the  cUmate  is  exceedingly  beaU^,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  establishment  will  repay  the  libenl  atten- 
tion that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  afibrding  an  eBgiUe 
rendezvous  and  dep&t  of  stores  and  provisions  for  any 
squadron  destined  either  for  the  coast  of  Africa  or  Braiii. 
Including  civil  officMs,  the  expense  of  the  establishment  is 
10,400/.  per  annum. 

The  anchorage,  though  an  open  bay,  is  perfectly  safe, 
and  the  island  is  never  visited  by  gales  of  wind,  but  a  heavy 
surf  rolls  on  the  beach,  which  sometimes  intmupts  the  com- 
munication with  the  shore  for  days  together.  There  is  no 
regular  tide,  and  the  rise  and  fall  is  very  trifling.  On 
Green  Ibmntain  the  annual  range  of  Fahrniheit's  tbnmo- 
meter  is  from  58°  to  88°. 

The  fort  is  in  7*>  56'  N.  lat..  14°  24°  W.  long.  (Pnidy's 
Atlantic  Memoir,  and  various  sources.) 

ASCEmCS  (d«Et|rat).  a  term  applied  to  the  pugilists, 
wrestlers,  and  other  athlete,  among  tne  antient  Greeks,  who 
prepared  themselves  by  abstinence  for  their  combats;  snb- 
sequeutljr,  the  term  was  extended  to  all  those  who  practised 
the  severity  of  virtue.  The  exercise  of  severe  virtue  among 
the  ^thagorean  and  Stoic  philosophers  was  called  ifmitev, 
a»kati» .'  it  consisted  in  chastity,  poverty,  watchii:^  festa, 
and  retirement.  The  ascetics  seem  to  have  had  an  Eastern 
origin.  The  Brachmans,  Gcrmani  or  Saneani,  Samanni, 
Hylobii  or  Allobii,  GymnosophistsB  in  Asia,  and  other  sects  in 
East-Afriea.  were  asoMiee.  who  like  the  present  Sanyasaeans. 
Talapmns,  and  Bonns,  in  eastwn  Asia,  exercised  their  i^e- 
nnity  in  devising  new  methodsofself-tonure.  the  Jew- 
ish aseetiot,  see  the  articles  NASiRXAMStEssBms.  Aeooid- 
ing  to  EusebiuB  (Hitt.  Ecdes.  ii.  c.  23).  James  the  Just,  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  was  an  ascetic  at  Jerusalem  before  tbe 
destruction  of  that  city.  The  Christians  were  in  the  earlier 
centuries  more  distinguished  by  their  purity  of  morals  than 
by  ascetic  austerities.  In  the  second  century,  the  Christians 
began  to  distinguish  between  the  commands  given  to  all 
beUevers  and  the  evangelical  advice  which  they  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  those  only  who  aimed  at  the  higher  sancti^ 
<d  ascetics.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  divided  into  tUtttt- 
nsnies,  or  those  who  abstained  from  wine,  meat,  and  agree- 
able food,  and  oontinentes,  or  those  who,  abstaining  from 
matrimony  also,  were  eonstdoed  to  attain  to  a  bi|^ber  de- 
gree of  sanctity.  Many  laymen  as  well  as  eodeslastiea  wen 
ascetics  in  tiu  first  centuries  of  our  are,  without  retiring 
on  that  aocount  fh)m  the  business  and  bustle  of  life.  Some 
of  them  wore  the  pallium  philosapkicum,  or  the  philosophic 
mantle,  and  were  thereforo  call^  Christian  philoscphers, 
and  formed  thus  the  transition  link  to  the  life  of  hermits 
and  mtrnks,  whidli  was  regulated  in  the  fourth  century. 
[See  Hbrhits,  MonKs.}  (Du  Fresne  Giottaritan  Media  et 
Inftma  Laiinitatia,  &o.  v.  'Amtrai ;  Mosheim,  De  Rtbut 
Ckritt.oHte  Contt.  M.  p.  31],&c.;  Dnling.  ObiervcUiotUM, 
t.  iii.  p.  64d.  Sec.  De  Vet.  Ascetit ;  Plato.  De  Repubi.,  L  iii. 
p.  297,  ed.  Bip.  torn.  vi. ;  Plutarohi  Lycurpts;  Epictet.  Dis- 
sert.  I.  iii.  c.  12,  on  Askesit;  Gorres.  ifythengesehichte  der 
A$iatiKhm  Wdt,  i.  p.  138,  seq.  170.  192;  Petriin  Erich 
und  Grvber*  Bncydop.;  Neander's  Kiriihm-Gmdtidiie, 
b.  i.  abth.  2 ;  Zimmermaun  on  Solitude^  pt.  ii.  chap.  3,  On 
the  rdigiom  retirement  in  the  firat  age*  <^  the  Christim 
Church,  &c. ;  Bryant's  Afythohgtf,  \xia.  4  and  5  of  the  8vo.) 

ASCHAFFENBURO,  a  principality,  on  both  sides  of 
tbe  Main,  and  in  the  western  part  of  central  Germany  :  it  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  on  the  W. 
and  S.  by  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  and  on  tlw  E.  by  the 
Bavarian  dominions,  of  which  it  forms  at  present  a  portion, 
included  in  the  cirole  of  the  Lower  Main,  It  is  357  squnre 
mites  in  superficial  extent,  and,  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion, belonged  to  tbe  Electorate  of  Mentz.  In  1803  it 
was  made  over  to  Arohbishop  Charles  of  Dalberg.  ephemeral 
Aroh-Chancellor  elect  under  Napoleon  ;  three  years  after- 
wards it  was  annexed  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort, 
and  in  1814  it  was  transferred  to  Bavaria,  by  virtue  of  tbe 
tre:^  concluded  on  the  19th  of  June  between  tfaat  nnwer 
and  Austria,  and  in  cuchange  for  the  gtester.  part  of  Uie 
Mtoyof  8alib«&and  'ont^^em^^^^gki 
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BoUe  fioMU  of  fte  SpMnit  wd  Odenmld  oceupr  »  on- 
udenUe  put  of  tlw  eastern  mi&ee  of  tbuiHTiiMjipauty:  the 
(brmei  alone  it  nearlj'  eerenty  miles  in  length,  and  oecopiei 
an  area  of  672  Minare  milea,  betvem  the  meet  aortfaein 
limit  of  Asohaffenburff  and  ^e  territory  of  Wnraburg :  the 
riavaled  ridgo  on  vhich  the  forest  stands  is  a  subsidiary  range 
•f  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  is  rich  in  copper,  cobalt,  arsenic, 
kad,  and  iron.  The  Qeyersberg  (or  Vulture's  Mount)  near 
Rohxbnimi,  whieh  has  an  elevation  ai  1675  feet,  is  the  high- 
est point  in  the  Spestart  The  district  of  Asehaffenbnrg,  in 
the  BaTarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  includes  ^e 
town,  contains  sixty  and  a  half  square  miles,  extends  on 
both  sides  d  ibm  liain,  and  haa  a  piqralatioa  oT  about 
Itja&O  souls. 

upon  an  eminence,  forming  the  terminatiaa  of  a 
western  daelmhr  ti  the  Spewttt  ehain,  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  in  one  of  the  most  ddightftal 
sites  whioh  cu  be  imapned,  stwods  the  town  of  Asehsflta- 
bnig,  whose  munieipal  existence  datea  ftom  tbe  eighth  oan- 
tury  at  least  It  is  sunounded  by  walls  on  all  sides  but  that 
tofwaids  ibm  river,  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are 
mostly  narrow,  steep,  and  crooked.  The  pride  tt  its  uifaa- 
bitants  is  the  Johannisburg,  a  handsome  palace,  fbrming 
a  large  and  regular  square,  with  towers  to  each  face;  it 
crowns  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  lies  close  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Main,  and  was  erected  by  the  elector 
eS  Ments  between  ^e  years  1605  and  1614.  He  and  his 
suoesssora  nsed  it  as  their  hunting-seat,  and  it  is  still  the 
eeoBsional  residence  of  the  crown-prince  of  Bavaria.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a  library,  pieture-gulery.  cabinet  fk  engrav- 
iiin,  aoUaetion  of  eeetewstical  raritiet  teoaght  ftom  Ae 
eld  ooOagiBta  chonh,  besidei  an  interesting  series  of  models 
in  Mrk  of  aoliaat  temples  and  ruins.  The  immediate 
▼iointty  of  the  pabee  aboonda  in  fnotureaqne  soenery,  and 
an  efangery  ana  botanio  garden  adjoin  its  beautiflil  grounds. 
Tbo  old  Oothie  eolt^ate  dioreh,  which  contains  tu  tombs 
of  its  prinoeljr  proprietors,  and  particularly  that  of  Otbo 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  founded  it,  the  massive  buildings  of 
the  antient  university,  the  former  mansion  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  and  the  town-hall,  are  all  deserving  of  inspection. 
There  are  also  a  lyoeum,  gymnasium,  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, an  institution  for  the  education  of  females  conducted 
by  the  English  sisterhood,  and  a  school  of  design  and  mo- 
dellinft  in  the  town.  Aschaffenburg  is  celebrated  fot  its 
manumeture  of  coloured  papo-s,  and  eanies  on  a  oonsi^raUe 
traffic  in  timber,  tobaoco,  perftiinery,  wine,  and  other  articles 
of  loxory.  The  ssylum  for  the  indwent  is  well  organised, 
and  has  separate  aeoommodation  for  the  inSrm  and  mphans, 
■  hospital,  h<mse  of  industry,  &e.  Asehalbnbnig  contains 
neariy  900  houses,  and  has  eight  churches,  and  6700  inha- 
Utants.  It  lies  (according  to  Stein)  in  50°  1'  89"  N.  lat., 
and     7*  E.  long.,  S5  miles  S.  E.  of  Frankfort 

ASCHAM,  ROGER,  was  bom  in  IfllS,  at  Kirby  WUke, 
near  North  AUerton,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father  was  house- 
steward  in  the  family  of  Scroope,  and  his  mothw.  whose 
maiden-name  is  not  recorded,  is  said  to  have  been  allied  to 
many  oonsiderahls  families.  Roger,  their  third  son,  having 
passed  his  first  yean  under  the  care  of  his  parente,  was 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  who 
eommitted  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own  sons,  to  a 
domestie  tutw  of  the  name  of  B«id ;  and  aftarwsrds,  in 
ISSO,  plaoed  him  at  St  John'g  College,  Cambr^e,  then 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  Umveni^. 

The  dsstructioD  of  the  Constantinopolitan  nnpire  had, 
previous  to  tiiis  time,  dispersed  the  Greeks  and  their  lan- 
guage through  Europe,  though  undoubtedly  Greek  was 
known  by  a  tew  indiriduala  in  western  Europe  long  before 
this  time.  But  Greek  now  b^u  to  be  taught  in  Uie  Uni- 
versities, and  more  especially  at  Cambridge,  where  a  taste 
tin  this  study  had  been  raised  by  Chek*  and  Smith.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  admission  into  c(dlege,  Ascham  applied 
himself  lo  the  study  of  that  language ;  and,  when  he  had 
arrived  at  smne  prafieien^,  with  a  view  to  quicken  his  Im- 
provemont,  is  stated  to  have  read  lectures  in  it.  while  yet  a 
boy,  to  other  bmrs  who  were  desirous  of  instruction. 

Aseham  took  lus  baohelor's  degree  In  the  month  of 
Februarr,  1684,  and  on  the  3Sd  of  MsFcfa  following  was 
chosen  fellow  of  his  ecdlege :  which  election,  says  Dv.  John- 
son, he  considered  as  a  second  birth,  because  it  relieved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  longer  dependence  on  tihe  bounty 
of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfleld,  for  whom  he  always  zotained  a 
grata ftil  and  affectionate  ramembranee. 

In  VingMd's  fomUy.  AHham  kad  bMB  odoiM  la  the 


dootrlnes  of  Um  Romish  church;  but  na*  hnrnfaig  and  Mr 

teoetaof  religion  were  gaining  ground;  ha  eaterad  into^ 
oontrofornes  of  the  day,  and  graduaUy  bersiao  a  "PntmtmL 
Nor  did  lus  km  for  aa  acad«Biio  ufe  eoafliM  hiia  t»  ik 
severer  studies  only.  He  was  omtiMnt  tat  odMf  aeeem- 
plishments.  He  had  learned  to  play  on  muaieBl  instn- 
ments,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  exceed  in  «be  ascfas- 
nical  art  of  writing ;  an  art  at  that  time  kia^ily  Talned,  sal 
the  cultivatien  of  wbioh,  as  an  adjunct  to  bis  Itajning.  hai 
an  influence  upon  his  fature  fntune. 

He  beeeme  M.A.  in  1537.  in  his  twenty-first  year;  ui 
then,  if  not  before,  commenced  tutor.  If  any  of  ma  a^ofan 
rose  to  eminenoi,  and  oae  of  them,  of  the  tmmrn  of  1^ 
lism  Grindal,  ww  made  noitor  of  laogugas  t»  tko 
Elisabeth. 

As  yet,  it  appears,  tiien  vaa  no  OitabliiSiad  loetunr  ■ 
Greek  at  Cambri^ ;  the  Vniversi^  theiwtore  aopateii 
Ascham  to  read  in  the  public  sdwols,  and  paid  Inmflma  As 
public  purse  an  honoraiy  stipend;  but  a  lectnn  Mk 
founded  by  Heni^  VIII.,  Ascham  quitted  the  sebooli^  ssa 
returned  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  college.  He 
was  one  of  thosewho  restored  the  rroDundatioii  irfuaakti 
our  own  modem  mode  of  utterance. 

To  divert  himself  after  the  fatixoes  of  study,  bia  fkfaorifc 
amusement  was  archery ;  in  which  be  spent  or  (accoi^ 
to  some  who  censured  him)  lost  much  time.  They  peswUj 
thought  it  an  amusement  of  bad  example  in  a  ptaee  of  eiii- 
cation.  To  free  himself  from  this  censure,  b*  wroM  and 
treatise,  in  which  the  praise  and  precepts  aroh«y  sn 
joined,  entitled  Toxophiltu.  published  in  1544.  and  M- 
cated  to  King  Heniy  VIII.,  tat  whioh  the  king,  at  ih 
m^estkm  of  Sir  William  Paget,  rswaided  bim  with  a 
sion  of  tmi  pounds  »*7eat,  a  sui  at  that  tteae  of  coob 
worth  more  uan  at  nment 

Ascham,  with  tha  aUowanoe  and  the  onjoynMnt  of  Ik 
fellowship,  must  have  been  at  least  easv  in  bis  ihsan 
stances.  The  same  year  that  be  pubUsbed  his  bosk  k 
was  chosen  Univenity  Orator,  in  which  office  be  vrste  A 
the  University  letters  to  the  king,  and  to  the  great  man  ■ 
court  About  this  time  too  it  appears  be  was  empkned  k 
teaching  msny  illustrious  persons  to  write  a  fair  baal  at, 
among  others,  Prince  Edward,  the  Lady  Blixabeth,  and  lis 
two  brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Svffolk. 

In  1648.  upon  Grindal's  death.  Aacham  waa  called  to 
court  to  instraot  the  Lady  Elisabeth  in  the  knosia^ 
of  the  learned  languages,  a  duty  whic^  be  di».*hargat 
tat  two  years,  with  great  rqtotation  to  htnself,  and  ibm 
satisfootion  to  his  illaatriout  pupil;  biitattai^di.oDMCSHt 
of  some  ill-judged  and  ilt-foanded  urtiiqMfa,  Aaofaam  tsak 
such  a  distaste  to  some  persons  In  the  Lady  Fliiabelh'i 
femilv,  that  he  left  her  a  little  ahraptly.  Dr.  Johnaan  sayi, 
'  Of  this  preciiHtatiim  be  long  r^iented ;  and  ss  those  ni 
are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cumot  eaaily  fbrgira  it, 
he  probably  fUt  the  effects  cf  his  improdmeo  to  bm  dssA.* 
Chalmers  says  *  he  took  great  and  not  wmnmatM 
to  be  iMtorao  to  her  good  graces.' 

On  returning  to  me  University  he  resumed  bis 
and  the  dischafie  of  his  office  aspubhc  orator.  His  pentios 
had  ceased  upon  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  was  la- 
BhMred  by  Kin^  Edward  VI.  Other  pecuniary  assistaB» 
also  reached  bun  ftom  lov«rs  of  learaing,  and  ho  luds 
small  pension  from  Arohbisbop  Lee. 

In  toe  snmmw  of  IMft  he  took  a  journey  into  Yoikskas 
to  sea  his  native  place  and  old  aoquaintaaeo*  srhan  ha  it- 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  court  acquainting  him  Aiat  be  m 
appointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  then  goai( 
ambassador  to  the  Emperor  Chules  V.  In  bia  return 
London,  he  paid  that  memorable  visit  to  the  Lady  Jtm 
Grey,  at  her  fathers  house  at  Broadgate  in  LoieaetenAiR^ 
where  be  found  her  reading  the  '  Phedon'  of  Plato  in  Qntk; 
an  interview,  the  particnUus  of  which  ha  has  affeetingly  de- 
tailed in  his  SoAoM-motter. 

On  the  SOth  of  September  following,  he  Mufaariced  wiA 
Sir  William  M<HryBine  for  Germany,  where  be  raoniiiid 
three  years,  and  wandered  over  a  great  part  at  Uiat  coantn, 
making  observations  upon  all  that  appealed  dasening  of  to 
notice.  He  made  a  short  exeni^on  into  Italy,  and  msa- 
tiona,  in  his  '  Sahid*4na8tert'  «ith  great  savouy  tbe  vien 
of  Venice.  Dr.  Johnson  says  '  be  waa  desinna  of  viniiaf 
Trent  while  the  council  were  ntting ;  but  tbe  acantinassst 
his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity'.'  While  ho  waa  aknad, 
Asohan  wrote  a  short  bat  aurioaa  traot,  enlitled  *  A  Re- 
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tKf*  Johiuoa,  <  ha  doi^ribM  the  dupoMtioni  and 
intarartf  of  the  Gmnaii  princes  like  a  jaan  inquUitive  and 
JudiciouB.  and  reoounti  many  parttcularities,  which  are  lost 
in  the  m&M  of  general  histcwy,  in  a  style  which  to  the  eais 
of  that  Me  was  undoubtedly  melliftuous,  and  which  ig  now 
a  very  valuftblB  specimen  (tf  genuine  English.' 

He  Was  of  great  use  to  the  ambassador,  not  only  in  the 
management  (^public  business,  but  in  the  direction  of  his 
private  studies,  which  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
■uguage.  For  four  dafs  in  the  week  he  explaiiMd  three 
or  rour  pages  of  Herodotus  every  morning,  and  more  thao 
two  hnudied  venes  at  Sophooles  or  Eunpidss  every  alters 
noon.  He  read  with  faim  likewise  some  of  the  oretioos  of 
Democtheoei.  On  the  other  three,  he  copied  the  letters 
which  the  ambassador  sent  to  England ;  and  in  the  night 
filled  up  his  diary,  digested  his  remarks,  and  wrote  his  own 
private  letters— muiy  to  bia  college— which  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  the  advantages  of  novelty  and  station,  he  sighed 
mt  his  return  to  academioal  retirement. 

WhUe  thus  employed,  his  Mends  in  England,  in  1553. 
proouptd  fat  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary  to  King 
JSdwaid :  but  the  King,  in  a  short  time,  died  ;  Morysiue 
was  racaJled ;  and  Ascbam,  who  came  back  with  him,  once 
more  retreated  to  his  felloi^p.  He  had.  however,  better 
fortune  than  he  expected.  Lnd  l^iet  leooramendisd  him 
to  the  notiae  of  Oardiner,  bishop  (tf  Wineliester,  and,  though 
a  Protestant,  hti  pension  was  oouUad ;  and  he  was  again 
instated  in  the  offlee  of  Lattai  aeeretarjr,  ratainlng  at  tJw 
same  time  his  fdlowship,  and  bts  jBOst  of  public  onttor. 
Soon  after  his  re-adaissien  to  tilt  vmm  gf  Latin  aeeretafy, 
he  is  said  to  have  given  an  extraordinarf  ipeeimen  of 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  compoaing  and  traoBcribing,  with 
hia  usual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty -seven  letter*  to 

Sineaa  and  peraonagea  of  whom  cardinals  were  the  bwesL 
a  was  patronised  this  time  1^  Cudinal  Fvh,  who, 
thourt  he  wrote  degant  Latin  himself^  ■oaatimas  made 
use  of  Ur.  Ascham's  pen. 

Oa  the  latof  June,  1514,  Aseham  married  Mrs.  Ma^ 
garet  Howe,  a  Uuly  of  good  fbmily.  who,  Chalmers  says, 
brought  him  a  oonslderable  ibrtune ;  and  of  whom  be  us 
sivea  an  uoellent  ^racter  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
ftiand  Stnnsins. 

On  Am  deadi  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1666,  having  previoudy 
baan  imoneiled  to  the  Lady  Eiizabadi,  now  QuMn,  be  ma 
immediately  distinguished  by  her;  and  horn  this  time, 
until  his  death,  he  ma  oottstantly  at  court,  fully  employed 
in  bis  two  officea,  <me  of  secretary  ibr  tiie  I^tin  tongue,  and 
the  DtbOT  of  tutor  to  her  Majesty  in  the  learned  lauguagea, 
reading  some  hours  widi  her  erory  dav. 

In  1559.  Queen  EtiziUwUi  gave  nim  the  prebend  ef 
Westwang  in  the  church  of  YiH^   This  afipeara  to  have 
Eieen  hia  only  prsfermeut  in  addition  to  lus  J^ncea.  In 
1563.  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Richard  SaekviUe  to  write 
■  The  Schoolmaster,'  a  treatiae  on  edueatioo,  upon  an  oee** 
won  which  he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  This 
work,  though  begun  wiUi  alaori^,  in  aofea  of  a  consider- 
able reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  deirth     tlw  patron, 
in  1566,  and  aftwwafda  aorrowniUy  and  slowly  finiBhed,  in 
the  gloom  of  disappointmont.  nndmr  tba  pneanM  of  distreas. 
But  of  the  antbor'a  didndinaifcm  or  dqaotioii,  than  ean  ba 
found  no  tokens  in  the  wwk,  whii^  is  omoHved  with  great 
vigonr,  and  Bni^ad  with  gra«t  aeeoraqr ;  >nd  perhaps,  says 
I>r.  Johnson,  oontains  the  beat  advice  that  was  ever  given 
for  the  study  of  languages.   This  treatise  he  completed, 
but  did  not  publish.   It  In  unseen  in  his  study,  and  was 
at  last  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Cecil  by  his  widow  in 
1571.    Some  account  of  this  work  of  Asoham'a.  and  of  hia 
Bioda  of  teaching  languages,  is  given  by  Mr.  John  Taylor, 
in  hia  Ettuf  on  a  Sykmn  qf  CUuiieal  ImtmetioH,  Londim, 

Sone  time  before  bis  death,  Asoham  was  seised  by  a 
hectie  dlseaae,  Um  most  aAietive  symptom  of  which  was 
want  of  aleap.  It  was  increased  by  ni^t-rtndiea.  when 
trying  to  complete  a  Latin  poem  which  ha  daa^ned  to 
prvaent  to  the  Quean  en  the  new  year;  but,  on  the  S8d  of 
X>eeeiiiber  preoading,  he  waa  attacked  by  an  aguish  dis- 
temper,  under  whien  be  lingered  only  seven  days,  and  died 
]>eo.  S9, 1568.  He  waa  interred,  on  the  4th  of  January 
fUknring,  in  the  church  of  St  Sepulchre,  by  Newgate. 

AHhough  Ms  wife  is  said  to  have  brounit  a  fwtune  to 
Asehwn,  Itis  evident  that  he  died  In  indifferent  eireum- 
■tanoaa,  leaving  aa  she  expresses  it  in  the  dedication  ttf  *  The 
BelMxdiuater,'  '  a  widow  and  a  great  aort  of  orphans.' 


There  Menu  reason  to  believe  that  Aacham  waa  improvi 
dent.  One  of  his  failings  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  propen 
sity  to  dice  and  cockfighting.  As  a  scholar  and  a  man.  how 
ever,  he  died  universally  lamented ;  and  Grant,  who  wrote 
his  life,  says,  that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  the  news  <A 
his  death,  she  exclaimed  '  she  would  rather  have  thrown  ten 
thousand  pounds  into  the  sea,  than  have  lost  her  Ascbam.* 
The  only  works  which  Ascbam  himself  published  were 
1.  Toxof)htiut,  the  Scholt  of  Shoobinge,  4to,  Load.  1545 ; 
r^.  4tD.  Lond.  1571 ;  4to.  Lend.  15S9,  with  a  by 
J.  Waltara ;  12mo.  Wnxham,  1788.  S.  A  Jteport  and 
Di$cotir99  qf  the  Affinru  and  State  <f  Qermany  and  t/u 
Empemtr  Charlet  kit  Couti,  4to.  Limd.,  J.  Day.  After 
his  death  were  printed,  3.  The  SdiotemaMteTt  otptauu  md 
perjtte  ma^  qf  teaching  Children,  to  vndmttand,  toritt,  and 
ipeake  the  Latin  long,  4to.  Lond.  1571 ;  repr.  4to.  Lend. 
1589 ;  revised  by  James  Upton,  8vo.  Lond.  1711  and  1743. 

4.  Apdogia  Doct.  Viri.  R.  A.  pro  Caana  Dominica  contra 
Mutant  et  ejus  prettigiat ;  in  Academia  oUm  Caniahri' 
gienn  exereitatumit  groHA  inchoata,  &c.,  8vo.  Lond.  1577. 

5.  ^miiiarum  Eputolarum  Libri  tret;  addita  tunt  pauea 
quMiam  Rogari  Asehami  Poemata  ;  omnia  coUeeta  operS  et 
ttudio  B.  Q.  Af^ecta  in  Jme  ^utdem  E.  Q.  Oratio  de  Vita 
et  Obitu  Rogm  A*chami,«t  ^ta  dictiomt  elegantia,  Wmo. 
Lond.  1576,  1577.  1578.  1590;  Hanau,  1502,  1610.  CoL 
Allob.  1611 ;  the  last  and  best  edit,  (with  the  omissim  at 
thePoeniB)byW.Elstob,8vo.Oxr.l703.  Ascham's Bngliah 
wwka  were  published  bv  the  Rev.  James  Bennet,  4to.  £md. 
1 767,  with  a  Lifo  of  Ascnam  prefixed  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  w^. 
8vo.  Lond.  1815.   A  few  <tf  Ascham's  original  Letters  are 

K reserved  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  in  the  Britlih 
(useum.  (See  the  Latin  Life  of  Ascbam,  subjoined  to  the 
diferent  editions  of  his  Letters,  by  Edw.  Grant,  Master  of 
'Weatminster  School,  the  ground-work  of  all  the  bi<^aphies 
of  Ascbam;  Johnson's  Lite ;  Strype'sCmnmer;  Biogr.  Brit.) 

ASCHERSLEBEN,  a  circle  in  toe  south-eastern  part  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Magdeburg,  eontaining  168i  souare 
miles,  and,  aocording  to  the  census  of  1H31,  41,059  innabi- 
tants.  It  pogseased  at  that  time  2866  horses.  6036  head 
of  homed  cattle,  and  67.129  sheep  and  goats.  Quedlinbuiv 
is  its  capital.  It  ia  an  uncommonly  fortile  tract  of  levu 
country,  and  raises  large  quantiiieB  of  com.  flax,  and  rape- 
seed.  Aadiersleben'waspartof  tbebishqinicof  ^llmatadt, 
which  was  senularized  in  1648iaad  fell  to  the  share  of  Bran- 
denburg. Between  the  yeara  1807  and  1813  it  was  iiujor- 
porated  with  the  shcuit-lived  kin|^om  of  Westphalia. 

The  town  of  this  name  liea  within  the  circle,  close  to  the 
confluence  of  the  Wipper  and  Eine,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  last-menticmed  river :  5 1''46'  N.  lat.,  1 1°27'  E.  long. ;  and 
18  miles  S.  E.of  Halberstadt.  In  former  times  it  belonged 
to  the  euldom  of  Aaoania,  of  which  Uie  bishop  of  Halber- 
stadt made  himself  mauter  in  the  year  1319.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  with  five  gates;  and  has  three 
churches,  as  many  hospitals,  a  gymnasium,  and  orphan 
asylum.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  nearly  the  whole 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  was,  in  1831.  9538.  It  has  very 
eonsideiable  manuh^ures  of  flannels,  friens.  linens,  earth- 
enware. &e.  Asehersleban  was  fommly  a  Hanae-town. 
The  pioturesipia  ruins  of  the  antient  biugh  of  Aacania, 
the  patrimonial  aeat  of  flie  house  of  Annalt,  are  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

ASCFDIA,  a  genus  of  molluaooua  animals  belonging  to 
Cuvier's  order  of  Aerials  without  shells.  Savi^y  has 
considered  these  animua  sufficiently  important  to  con^tute 
a  class,  under  the  name  of  Ascedies  (Ascidia) ;  while 
Lamarck  has  also  formed  them  with  others  into  a  olaaa, 
under  the  name  of  Tuniciers  (Tunieata.)  [See  Moir 
lubcaJ 

ASCLE'PIAD^.   [See  ^sculapios.] 

ASCLEPIA'DE^.  Among  dicotyledonous  jthmts  there 
is  a  neural  order  which  may  be  known  from  all  others  1^ 
the  aingle  character  of  ita  graina  of  pt^leo  adhering  tcwethw 
within  a  sort  of  hag  whidi  occupies  the  whde  itf  we  uiaide 
of  eaA  call  of  the  anther;  and  when  it  foils  out  sticks  m 
glands  of  a  peeuliareharaeter  occupying  the  angles  ol  the 
stigma.  Indmendently  of  tfiis  euenmstanoe,  the  anther 
and  stigma  adhere  firmly  together,  and  the  fruit  ia  a  nsy 
eurieua  body.  eonsiBting  of  two  oarp^  wlnelu  whan  yeuii^ 
are  parall^  to  each  otner,  and  united  at  the  point,  hot 
whan  ripe  are  both  on  the  same  j^ane,  poinliHg  in  Afinnt 
directions,  and  shedding  a  large  quanti^  «f  seeu,  the  md  ef 
which  terminates  in  long  down. 

To  this  order  the  name  of  asel^itadem  h<iii|aanghMi|jn 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOVjy  Ic 
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[AMtapUdm.] 

1.  Alowarlnf  ahont  of  Aadeptu  •yriaca.  9.  A  liniila  flower  manlM. 
3.  Th«  lUD*  Ntn  from  >bora ;  tlif  Mnbfl  It  omupiad  by  ■  brad  cuaUon-Uks 
ratUk.  4.  The  anthen  roueli  mmitDiBed ;  n.  one  o?  the  honnl  procom  of  the 
Th»  Miraeput  »ertlcBlly,  and  lew  mufriBed;  n, oneoTthr  hornrd 
rmaiM*.  fi.  Pollen  isawM ;  a.  the  nUnd.  7.  One  half  nfa  rii«  fruit.  B.  A 
"T  111  inilde  nmr  ibe  point,  thovfog  how  Ute  imli  are 
wnOKM.  9.  Seed.  10.  The  aame  cot  aeroaa.  II  The  aaine  cut  TertlcaQy, 
■WWlBg  tka  FMbrro.    13.  The  nibryu  M|-anU. 


ootuequence  of  the  genus  asclepiu  being  the  lirgat  irtatk 
the  order  contains.  It  consists  of  shrubs  or  hesbaceoKi 
plants,  abounding  in  an  acrid  and  usually  milky  juice,  tai 
tanvA  in  their  greatest  abundance  in  tropical  countriei,  bat 
rarely  in  cold  latitudes.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  tbn 
fcMin  a  singular  stunted  deformed  v^etatioD,  in  the  fam  i 
the  leafless  succulent  stapelias,  the  (lowers  of  whidi  an 
among  the  most  fcetid  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdm. 
A  great  many  species  of  asclepias  inhabit  North  America, 
and  for  their  beauty  are  frequently  cultivated  in  Euniiw, 
especially  the  orange-coloured  asclepias  tuberosa.  Tbar 
roots  are  acrid  and  stimulating,  and  usually  emetic.  The* 
flowers  have  curious  homed  processes,  added  to  the  condh. 

ASCLE'PIADES.  This  name  was  common  to  a  gnat 
number  of  persons,  which  has  caused  some  confiision  both 
in  the  antient  and  modern  accounts  of  Asclepiadea  the  pbr- 
sician,  of  whom  only  we  are  goi^  to  treat. 

AaclepiadcB  was  a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  but  tk 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  nor  can  we  ascertain  whitA 
of  the  three  towns  of  Bitbynia  called  Prusa  claims  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  He  appears,  when  young,  to  ban 
spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Parium,  on  the  Pn- 
pontis ;  probably  also  at  Athens,  where,  if  the  atory  told  m 
Athenffius  (iv.  p.  168)  refers  to  biro,  be  gained  his  livinzii 
flrst  by  grinding  at  a  mill  duriuK  the  night,  in  order  Out 
he  might  attend  the  lecturers  on  philosophy  during  the  tbf. 
In  Athens  be  a^^ars  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intiDart 
with  Autiochus,  the  academician,  the  master  of  Cicero. 

It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  came  to  Rome,  but  he 
lived  there  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  Cicero's  lifc: 
he  was  probably  some  years  older  than  the  Roman  onttr. 
He  is  said  to  liave  lived  to  a  great  age,  free  from  all  diKSK, 
and  to  have  died  by  accidentally  falling  down  stair*. 

The  foundation  of  the  healing  system  of  Asrlepiadea  wn 
the  doctrine  of  corpuscles,  which  he  borrowed  from  Hen- 
elides  of  Pontus.  Hia  corpuscular  elements,  which  hr 
called  on^Aot  (Ar»0,  differed  from  the  atoms  ofEpicDna: 
they  were  without  form,  but  still  divisible,  and  subject  u 
change.  From  the  collision  of  these  corpuscles  in  tfun, 
from  their  fracture,  and  the  accideutol  union  of  the  fm- 
tured  parts,  arose  visible  bodies.  Thus  from  a  union  of  cor- 
puscles arose  the  human  form  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  cor- 
puscles, which  compose  the  body,  in  the  spaces  assigned  to 
them,  or  their  pores,  produce  health  or  sickness,  maxtin^ 
as  the  motion  is  proper  and  harmonious,  or  the  reverse.  Oa 
this  arbitrary  theory  all  his  pathology  was  founded.  Ii 
seems  to  be  a  natural  consequence  that  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  anatomy,  as  Galen  remarks :  he  had  do  exad 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  veins  and  arteries,  ht 
was  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  nerves,  and  he  con- 
founded them  with  the  ligaments. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronic,  and  to  have  considered  them  essentially 
different.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  considered  fever  as  an 
unnatural  heat  in  all  or  most  parts  of  the  body,  connected 
with  a  quick  pulse  ;  and  he  attributed  it,  as  well  as  inflaia- 
mation,  to  obstruction.  When  the  larger  corpuscles  causa 
a  more  stubborn  obstruction,  more  dangerous  fevers  arise: 
when  the  obstruction  is  caused  by  the  finest  particles  flxiog 
themselves  in  the  pores,  the  fever  is  less  vioIenL  Accnd- 
ingly,  the  character  of  intermittent  fevers  is  explained  fay 
the  various  size  of  the  corpuscles,  since  it  is  the  finest  par- 
ticles that  cause  obstruction  in  a  quartan,  the  larger  in  s 
tertian,  and  the  largest  of  all  in  a  quotidian  fever. 

He  observed  the  double-tertian  fever  which  was  to  con- 
mon  in  Rome,  and  is  described  by  writers  after  him.  [Set 
Agui,  vol.  i.  p.  223.]  He  distinguished  very  aocuratd? 
between  the  violent  or  febrile  dropsy,  and  the  chronic  om; 
unaccompanied  with  fever. 

The  practice  of  Asclepiodes  was  in  manv  respects  good. 
He  trusted  more  to  dietetic  means  than  to  the  use  of  nwdi- 
cines ;  and  often  recommended  a  change  in  the  mode  itf 
living,  in  which  he  studiously  attended  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.  He  disapproved  of  the  frequent  use  of  emetKS 
and  purgcH.  and  in  place  of  the  latter  he  recommendid 
clysters.  Blood-letting  he  practised  pretty  often,  espedsUy 
in  inflammatory  cases;  but  yet  he  considered  that  tlus 
practice  was  not  equally  useful  in  all  climetea.  On  lim 
Hellespont,  near  his  native  country,  it  was  often  very  ser- 
viceable, but  in  Rome  and  Athens  frequently  dangefccs. 
He  recommended  cupping  to  be  used  with  great  caution. 

He  approved  of  friction  in  many  cases,  the  gentle  motne 
of  the  sick  in  a  kind  of  hanging  bed,  and  to  him  v«  must 
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perhaps  attribute  the  shower  bath.  pentUit  baknearwn  usus 
(see  Rin.  xxvi.  3),  if  SprengeVs  interpretation  is  right  As- 
elepiades  gained  ^at  favour  amonff  the  Ronuuis  by  lui  use 
<xt  wine  in  many  complaints,  in  wbieh.  up  to  hi*  time,  it  bad 
not  been  employed ;  yet  he  prescribed  it  with  caution.  Some- 
times he  used  it  even  in  febrile  cases  to  restore  the  drooping 
strength,  and  be  prescribed  it  also  to  persona  who  were  con- 
valescent. I^usrnter,  music,  and  sini^ing  be  also  considered 
as  frequently  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

The  school  which  Asclepiades  founded  continued  for 
some  time,  and  produced  several  writers,  who  diffused  his 
principles  and  practice  with  more  or  less  exactness. 

Asclepiades,  according  to  Pliny  fxxvi.  3),  was  originally 
a  rhetorician;  Cicero  also  {De  Orat.  i.  14)  speaks  of  his 
eloquence.  Ftiny  treats  him  as  an  impudent  quack,  who 
gained  great  practice  by  humouring  the  whims  of  bis  pa- 
tientt,  and  prescribing  such  reme^es  as  would  be  sure  to 
please.  If  we  are  inclined  to  view  him  as  an  adventurer 
in  the  medical  line,  such  as  start  u^  occasionally  in  modem 
times,  still,  as  mtioh  of  his  practice  was  very  good  and 
nfe,  we  may  give  him  credit  fat  being  at  least  a  clever 
quack. 

For  farther  information  on  Asclepiades,  see  Sprengel, 
Versurh  einer  pragmatitehen  Qeschchte  der  Arzneikunde, 
2nd  ed.  Halle,  1800,  vol.  ii.  6-27 ;  and  Asclepiadis  Bithyni 
Prwntnta,  by  Gumpert,  Weimar,  1794;  Cbr.  F.  Harless, 
SMieonm  vetermn,  Atdepiada^  &c.  Bonn,  1828. 


ACKAHniAAHC. 
The  bust  of  Asclepiades  is  only  presumed  to  be  his  on 
the  ground  of  the  name  oocnrring  upon  it,  and  from  the  im- 
probability of  its  b^onging  to  any  otber  person  of  the  same 
name,  all  of  whom  were  men  of  much  less  note  than  the 
physician. 

A'SCOLI.  {A'aculum  Pidftum,)  a  town  in  the  Papal 
State,  in  the  province  called  La  Marca,  and  in  the  adminis- 
trative delegation  of  "  Fermo  ed  Ascoli."  It  lies  on  the 
right  or  southern  bank  of  the  Tronto,  and  between  it  and 
the  Castellano,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  river*, 
in  42°  iiy  N.  lat.  and  13°  37' E.  long.  It  is  built  on  arising 
gnnind.  commanding  a  flue  and  fertile  plain,  which  is  en- 
closed by  the  Apennines,  except  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
the  river  Tronto  flows  throun^  a  valley  tonrards  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  which  Asooli  is  distant  seventeen  mUes.  The 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  rises  about  ten  miles  west* 
irard  of  Ascoli.  forming  the  high  summit  called  Honte 
della  Sibilla.  7212  feet  high.  The  valley  of  the  Tronto  is 
celebrated  for  its  fertility :  it  abounds  in  vines,  oUve,  and 
other  fhiit  trees,  and  is  studded  with  villages  and  country- 
seats.  The  mouth  of  the  Tronto,  called  Porto  d'Ascoti,  is 
defended  by  a  castle ;  and  there  is  anchorage  for  small 
vessels.  Ascoli  is  a  frontier  town  of  the^  Papal  State,  being 
only  three  miles  from  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  <^ 
Naples,  and  fliteen  miles  N.W.  of  Teramo,  the  emef  town 
of  AhnusoUltrall.  A  poet  road  leads  from  Asooli  to 
TeruDo,  and  thence  to  Sulmona  and  Naples.  Another 
road  leads  firom  Ascoli  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the 
^IVonto,  and  thence  nuthwards  along  the  Adriatic  coast  to 
Fermo  and  Hacerata,  where  it  joins  the  high  road  from 
JdOreto  to  Rome.  Tbe*Via  Salaria  was  formerly  the  direct 
road'  from  Rome  to  Asculum;  afler  passing  Reate  it 
macended  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  and  crossed  the  Apen- 
(unea  between  the  sources  of  that  river  and  those  of  the 
Xronto. 
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The  origin  oS  Asculum  is  lost  in  die  obscurity  of  the  ante- 
Roman  ages.  Its  foundHtion  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Chines,  who  sent  a  colony  north  of  the  Apennines,  whose 
descendants  the  Pkentes  were.  The  name  of  Asculum  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of  oak  called 
in  Latin  t^sculw,  and  now  by  the  natives  etcfuo,  with  which 
the  neighbouring  mountains  abound.  Asculum  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Picentes,  and  it  was  at  one  time  allied  to 
Rome  ;  but  having  afterwards  declared  against  the  latter, 
was  taken  after  a  battle  by  the  consul  Publius  Sempronius, 
B.C.  275.  After  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hundred  ^-ears, 
passed  in  subjection  to  Rome,  the  people  of  Asculum  joined 
the  Harsian  oonfbderacy,  and  began  the  social  war  by  killing 
the  Proconsul  Ser^'ilius,  and  ul  the  Romans  whom  they 
found  within  their  territory.  Cneius  Pompetus  Stiabo 
maiohed  against  them,  but  was  defeated  and  driven  within 
the  vails  of  f^um.  Serrius  Stdpieius,  coming  with  re- 
infincements,  defeated  the  confederates,  killed  Afranius 
their  general,  and  liberated  Pompeius.  The  following  year 
Pompeius,  who  was  then  consul,  marched  with  a  f9esh 
army  and  besieged  Asculum..  Titus  Judacilius,  a  native  of 
the  place,  and  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  confederates, 
hastened  to  its  assistance,  hut  not  being  |)roperly  seconded 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  could  only  succeed  in  throwing  him- 
self into  the  town  with  eight  cohorts.  He  then  put  to 
death  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  deliverance,  having  assembled  his 
friend,  he  drank  poison,  recommending  them  to  fbllow  his 
example  rather  than  behold  the  dastniction  of  their 
rountry.  Asculum  soon  after  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  consul  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmost  severity. 
The  eluef  citizens  were  whipped  with  rods,  and  then  put  to 
death:  the  rest  were  led  prisonen  to  Rome  or  sold  as 
slaves.  Their  property  was  oonflseated  to  the  Roman  trea- 
sury, and  the  moveables  given  up  to  the  plunder  of  the 
soldiers.  Among  the  prisoners  who  fcdlowed  the  triumphal 
car  of  Pompeius,  was  the  wife  of  Ventidius,  one  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  Asculum,  carrying  a  child  in  her  arms.  This 
child  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals 
of  Rome,  fought  under  Julius  Cesar  in  Qaul,  and  after- 
wards was  Antony *s  lieutenant  in  the  east,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Parthians  and  avenged  the  death  of  Crasaus. 
The  booty  made  bjr  Pompeius  at  Asculum  whs  very  great 
after  his  death,  his  son.  known  afterwards  as  the  great 
Pompey,  was  charged,  amtmg  other  things,  with  having 
appropriated  to  hidiself  some  books  from  the  plunder  m 
Asculum.  (Plntaieb,  Life  qf  Pompeiu*,  cap.  3.)  These 
books  were  afterward  taken  by  Cinna,  in  the  pillage 
of  Pompeius's  bouse,  during  the  Actions  of  Marius  and 
SvUa.  Asculum  was  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans 
who  sent  a  colony  there ;  and  it  vontinaed  to  be  the  principal 
town  of  Picenum.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  suffered 
by  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians ;  its  bishops,  however, 
retained,  from  the  Sth  to  the  13th  century,  a  sort  of  autho- 
rity over  the  town  and  district ;  and  they  continued,  until 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  be  styled  Bishop  Princes  of 
Ascoli.  In  1213,  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  Ascoli  to  Azzo 
of  Este.  who  was  succeeded  in  it  by  his  son  Aldovrando. 
The  town  was  taken  and  devastated  by  Manflred,  and  re- 
taken by  Chailes  of  Anjou.  It  was  for  some  time  under 
the  rule  of  die  Malatesti,  the  lords  of  Rimini.  It  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  Ungdom  of  Maples  by  Ladislaus. 
In  1413.  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Princes  of  Carrara, 
whose  authority  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Jnanna  II.  In 
1428.  Pope  Martin  V.  having  quarrelled  with  Joanna.  Xwik. 
Ascoli.  and  annexed  it  to  the  Papal  State,  to  which  it  has 
remained  attached  ever  since. 

Ascoli  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  most  pleasant  towns  in 
the  Papal  State.  Its  buildings  are  constructed  of  tra- 
vertino,  with  which  ^e  country  abounds.  There  are  eight 
parochial  churches,  besides  the  cathedral,  several  convents, 
and  a  seminary.  The  churches  are  rich  in  paintings,  most 
of  which  are  by  native  artists ;  for  Ascoli  has  been  remark- 
ably prolific  of  painters,  as  well  as  sculptors  and  architects. 
The  most  noted  are  the  painters  Tiasi  and  Ohezzi ;  and  the 
three  sculptors  of  the  name  of  Oiesalhtti.  CNi  the  square 
del  Dnoino  is  the  poAuMN)  atuiimah,  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, which  contains  the  theatre,  a  lilnary.  aitd  a  mnseum. 
On  the  square  del  Popolo  it  the  government  house,  where 
the  Papal  governor  resides.  There  are  many  other  palaces 
belonging  to  the  nobihty.  Among  the  few  remains  of 
antiquity  are  those  of  a  Roman  temple,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  church  of  S.  Gregorio  Ms^^^i^^^ij^nl 
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CosintliiBn  wAonuu  with  wpitiliof  baantiftil  wwtaguniliip. 
A^i  is  anrroanded  bv  mis  ud  towers,  and  baa  a  caatle. 
It  waa  once  eonaidtfea  a  itnmg  idaee,  on  account  of  its 
sitoation.  It  u  a  bishop's  see.  and  has  a  population  of 
13,000.  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  a  native  of  Ascoli.  Fran- 
cesco Stabili,  commonly  called  '  Ceeco  d'Aaeoli/  was  also 
bom  here  in  1257.  He  was  pbjrsician,  philosopher,  astro- 
loger and  poet.  He  wrote  lAcerba,  a  desultory  poem  upon 
natural  philosophy  and  ethics,  in  which  there  are  some 
powerful  passages ;  but  the  language  is  much  iaferiw  to 
that  of  Dante,  whose  contemporary  Ceeco  waa. 

ASCOLI  Dl  BATRIANO  {JsculwnA'puitm),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  province  of  Capitanata,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  river  Carapella,  in  AV  9'  N.  lat.,  and  W  27'  E. 
long^  ten  miles  8.B.  of  Bovino,  and  on  the  cross  road 
from  it  to  Venoaa.  It  is  a  bidiop's  aee,  and  gives  the 
tide  (MTduke  to  a  Neunlitan  fhniily.  It  ia  a  small  town, 
uid  we  find  that  the  whole  diocese  had  not  mora  than  6S50 
souls  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Asoulum  waa  antiently 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Daunia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  on  die  occasion  of  the  war  of  l^rrhus,  who  fought 
a  battle  against  the  Romans  in  its  neighbourhobd.  Having 
afterwards  espimsed  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  its  territory 
was  given  up  to  the  Roman  veterans  aiter  the  expulsion  of 
the  Carthaginians.  It  became^fterwards  a  Roman  colony, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  eallea  Asculanenses,  being  thus 
ditttinguifihed  from  those  of  Asculum  Picenum,  who  were 
called  Asculani.  Minatiua  Magius,  the  anoestwitf  VelleiUs 
Paterculus,  was  a  native  of  Asculum.  (V.  Paterc.  ii.  16.) 
Asculum  waa  destroyed  by  Rwer  the  Norman,  but  was 
afterwards  restored.  It  ia  66  mitoa  E.N.B.  of  Naplea. 
.  A8C0VIUS.  Q.  I^DIA'NUS.  one  of  the  earfieat  com- 
mentatws  on  Cieero,  who  is  usually  eonaidered  to  faave  been 
a  native  of  Padua,  tboo^  the' opinion  reata  on  no  surer 
ground  than  a  passage  of  Silius  Italicus  (xiL  218)  where 
he  mentions  a  person  of  the  same  name  as  a  native  of 
diis  city.  We  are  unable  to  Bk  the  exact  period  of  his 
birth  and  death ;  but  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  commen- 
taries (Ad  Orat.  pro  Seaur.  p.  176,  ed.  Lug.  BaL)  he  was 
employed  on  his  work  about  a.d.  4 1 ,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Philargyrius.  quoted  by  Servius  <Virg.  Ed.  tii. 
106),  states  that  he  was  in  bis  youth  the  friend  of  Virgil ; 
but  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy  when  the  poet  died, 
A.  D.  19,  if  Busebins  is  correct  in  making  him  seventy-tiiree 
yeara-  of  age  in  the  seventh  year  of  Vespasian's  reigo,  a.d. 
76.  At  that  time  he  became  blind,  and  survived  the  enla- 
mity  twdve  yeara.  (Boaeb.  Cfmn.  ad  Olymp.  atxiiL  S.) 
Thia  ciroumstance  has  induced  some  to  suppoee  that  thars 
were  two  of  this  nania;  ona,  the  friend  of  livyuidTirgU,^ 
the  oommentator  on  Cieero*a  works,  the  other,  an  historian 
irfa  later  period ;  but  sooh  a  supposition  is  cepftsutA  \y  the 
e<mcnrrent  testimony  of  the  antients.  These  are  the  only 
facta  which  are  known  of  his  private  history.  Aacontus  wu 
the  author  of  a  work  which  has  been  lost,  directed  against 
the  calumniators  of  Virgil,  and  also  of  a  Life  of  Sallust 
{Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  1,2-,)  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  *  Origo  Gentis 
Romanae,'  usually  ascribed  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The  most 
important  of  his  labours  was  his  Commentary  on  the  Orations 
of  Cicero,  which  he  wrote  fortheinstmction  of  his  sons  (Ad 
Orat.  pro  Mil.  6) ;  but  under  what  titl^  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts en^le  ns  to  daddo.  It  seems  to  have  extended 
to  all  the  orations;  hat  only  fragmenta  have  been  pm» 
served,  which,  though  in  some  of  tnem  much  disflguraa  by 
the  glosses  of  eome  ignorant  grammarian,  are  still  full  of 
valuable  infiHrmation.  We  are  indebted  for  iha  greater 
part  of  what  we  possess  of  Asnonius  to  Poggio,  the 
Florentine,  who,  during  the  Coundl  of  Conste^^,  a.d. 
1416,  luckily  discovered  an  old  manuscript  of  it  at  the 
Mwaatery  <tf  Bt.  Qall,  in  Switseriand.  This  manuseript 
can  no  longer  be  finind ;  but  the  copy  of  Poggio  is  still  m 
the  possession  of  the  Biblioteca  Rionardiana  at  Horenoe. 
It  contained  fragments  of  acommentarr  on  nine  orationa: 
l^Tui. ;  In  Verrem,  3 ;  Pro  Cera. ;  In  Tog.  Cand. ;  Con- 
tra Pis. ;  Pro  Soaur. ;  and  Pro  MiL  The  general  eha- 
raeter  of  the  ocnniMatarf  ia,  that  it  nfian  chiefly  t»  histo- 
rioal  facta,  and  has  preaerrad  awue  eoiious  inlbrmstion  on 
variona  points,  with  which  we  ahould  not  othorwise  have 
hem  aequaintod.  We  may  more  particularly  notiee  the 
speeches  of  Cesar  against  Dolabella ;  of  Brutus  toi  Milo  ; 
m  Luceeius  against  Catiline ;  and  of  Cominius  against 
Cornelius.  The  historians  on  whom  he  seems  chietty  to 
•lepend  fbi  ni^  information  are  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Foies- 
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of  so  entirely  difiTerent  a  eharaetw  frmn  that  on  the  oAeis 
that  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  it  is  the 
woric  of  84»ne  later  writer,  who  availed  himaelf  partly  of  dw 
laboura  of  Asconius.  The  Latinity  ia  full  of  barbariwa. 
and  it  ia  mora  in  the  style  of  later  grammariana,  who  deroted 
their  auentkin  chiefly  to  obaeiv^ions  on  gramioar.  aUmo- 
logy,  and  synonymes.  [See  Niebuhr-  rrafaX.  ad  Frtmt. 
p.  xxxiv.not.4.ed.  Bwl.]  AngeloHaiaseribeato  Asoonias 
Pedianus  some  scholia  which  he  lately  discovered  in  a  palim- 
psestus  of  the  Ambrouan  library  at  Milan,  and  published 
in  1814.  They  are  notes  on  the  oration  Pro  Scnuro.  and  on 
the  lost  orations,  In  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  De  J&n  aliemt 
Hilonis ;  De  Rege  Alexandrine ;  besides  on  the  still  extast 
orationa  Pro  Archia.  Pro  Sylla,  Pro  Plancio,  In  Vatiniun. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  considered  the  genuine  yriAai- 
tions  <rf  Aaoonius;  neither  in  s^le,  nor  in  the  kind  d 
information  they  convey,  do  they  leaemble  his  commen- 
tary. Another  H8.  of  the  tendi  oentui^  was  afterward* 
discovered  at  the  same  library,  contauung  short  schaha 
on  the  four  orations  against  Catiline,  on  those  Pro  Mar- 
cello,  Pro  Ligurio,  and  Pro  Deiotaro.  Angelo  Mai  has 
still  more  lately  discovered  another  US.  in  the  Vatican 
Library,  which  he  published  in  m2S,  b«ng  a  coUectioB  of 
the  inedited  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  Cicero *a  'Na- 
tions. (Auctor.  Clots,  e  Vatic,  cod.  editi  Angel.  Uaio. 
Rom.  1828.)  The  first  edition  of  Asconnu  was  publMbed. 
Ven.  1477;  with  the  scholia  of  Manutius,  Ven.  1547;  bv 
Haacke,  Lugd.  Bat.  1644.  See  Fabric.  Bibi.  Lat.  11,6; 
Madwig.  De  Q.  Asconii  Pediani  et  alionim  veter.  intcfp. 
in  Cicer.  Orat.  Commmtariu  Dima.  eritie.  HavnisB,  1828, 
Baehr.  OeadWcAfe  der  RomutAm  Literatur,  Carlsnihe, 
1832. 

ASDRUBAL.   [See  Hasdrvbal.] 

ASEDI.   [See  Assxni,] 

ASEERGHUR,astronglylbrtifledtown  in  the  prorince 
of  Candeish,  and  within  uie  government  of  the  Bombav 
I^^sidency.  This  fortress,  with  a  small  adjacent  tract  of 
unproductive  land,  mostly  jungle,  is  in  possesaion  of  the 
English ;  the  surrounding  territotr  is  subject  to  Sandia. 
The  town  is  in  21°  28'  N.  lat,  and  76°  28'  E.  lon^.,  and  n 
situated  about  twenty  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  atj  tA 
Boorhanpore,  the  antient  CApital  of  the  Candeish  province. 
*A8eeig:hur  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  wealdiT 
Hindu  Zamindar,  named  Assa,  and  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  that  of  the  fbundw:  it  was  eonsidered  aa  the  capitil 
of  Candeish  when  that  prorince  was  aubdued  by  the  empenr 
Akbar.  The  fiMtresa  crowns  the  top  of  a  hill  7S0  fieet  higti, 
the  base  of  whieh  is  for  the  moat  part  preeipltoiw  to  &e 
depth  of  80  or  100  feet,  leaving  onlv  two  avenues  nf  aiaim. 
both  of  which  are  well  fortifl^.  tliis  fortress  has  tbefinv 
ther  advantage  of  being  abundandy  supplied  with  ■elm 
Its  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  may  be  vatfawm 
from  a  nune  by  which  it  waa  long  distinguished,  the  key  o,' 
the  Deecan. 

Aseerghur  surrendered,  withont  much  resistance,  to  the 
arm^  under  Colonel  Stevenson  in  1803;  but  on  the  eoB' 
dusion  of  peace  was  restored  to  Soindia.  It  made  a  nodi 
better  stand  in  1819  against  a  besieging  army  of  20,«H 
men,  under  Generals  Doveton  and  Malcolm ;  but  was  al 
length  captured,  after  snstaining  a  bombardment  of  sixtacn 
daya,  with  die  loss  of  813  mon  Killed  and  wounded,  en  the 
part  of  the  Engtiah.  Tha  lees,  on  the  part  of  the  gurisoa, 
waa  138  Ulled  and  wounded.  On  tfaia  oecasiMi  an  entin 
company  of  Sepahis.  in  the  pay  of  the  Ensliah.  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  wbiA  cantainBd 
three  hnndred  banels  of  gunpowder. 

The  pettah,  or  suburb  of  Aseerghur,  stands  at  the  haaa  of 
die  hill  whereon  the  fortress  is  erected.  It  ia  a  luge  Re- 
gular village,  with  only  one  good  street:  in  I82S  it  esc- 
tained  about  2600  inhabitants. 

The  approach  to  Aseerghur  is  through  a  wild  tract  etf 
country  much  infiMted  by  wolves  and  tigers,  tha  l^er  of 
wfatoh  are  so  daring,  as  sometimes  to  have  entered  die  town 
and  oarried  off  some  of  the  inhalHtants.  Until  18*4,  the 
civil  and  military  establishment  of  Aseerghir  waa  oader 
die  Bengal  Fnaidenoy,  but  was  tiien  transf^red  to  the 
goveroment  of  Bombay.  (MilT s  HiHorm  i^BrUuk  MmAm  i 
Hamilton's  Katt  India  GaxHietr;  Migor  RenneA'a  Mf 
moir.) 

ASELLI  (or,  according  to  the  custom  formerly  prevalentof 
Latinizing  the  name,  ASELLIUSkC  ASPAR,  a  phj^dtma 
who  waa  born  in  the  ^sixteen  th  ^^^^^^^la,  orCra- 
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Mottle  moA  beoHiie  profeiBor  of  uutomr  at  "Pwi^  Ha  la 
lagaidad  aa  the  diwoTenr  of  the  lacteim,  or  the  let  of  vai- 
awi  which  abioiib  or  auoli  up  the  antritious  portion  of  ttw 
ftod  animals,  tiu  ehyla  from  the  upper  put  of  the 
mtestinal  tube,  in  order  to  coDTOjr  it  to  the  heart  and  lungs, 
so  that  it  may  become  inoorporated  in  the  oiroulaiing  fluid 
or  blood.  It  is  certain  that,  in  1632,  be  saw  thrae  Tesaeli^ 
and  from  the  white  colour  (rf  the  fluid  they  eontained,  from 
the  milk-like  eharaeter  of  which  is  derired  the  name  of 
lacteal,  distinguished  them  from  the  other  Tessels,  and  de> 
monstrated  them  in-  his  lectures.  But  he  was  oonducted  by 
fdianee  to  make  these  observations,  in  the  course  of  dis- 
sections for  other  purposes ;  and  bo  does  not  appear  to  have 
traeed  the  lacteals  aocuralely,  for  he  thought  that  they  ter- 
minated in  the  liver,  whereas  they  teiminate  in  the  me- 
sentery. 

He  drew  up,  hot  never  pnblished,  an  aoeount  of  his  dis- 
covery. This  treatise  was  printed  after  hia  death,  which 
happened  in  1634.  It  is  entitled, '  De  Laotibus ;  sen  lae- 
tajs  Tonis,  quarto  vasorum  meseimicorum  genera,  novo  in- 
vento,  DisaertatiOk'  with  figures  of  the  vesselt  in  three  dif- 
ferent ootoura:  4to.  Milan,  I6i7,  and  4to.  Basle,  1628; 
Leyden,  1640,  and  again  1641,  and  avo.  at  Amsterdam, 
and  lastly  among  the  works  of  A.  Bpigelius,  folio, 
Amsterdam,  1646. 

AselU  left  a  MS.  treatise  on  poisons,  hut  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  published. 

ASH.    [See  Fkaxinus.] 

ASH.  MOUNTAIN,   f^ee  PTmna.] 

ASHANTEE8,  a  powerful  nation  of  westom  Africa. 
Mr.  Bowdich  {Mitrian  to  AthantMt  qusrto,  London,  1819, 
V.  -228)  was  inclined  to  think,  from  um  little  be  eould  ool- 
Mct,  that  the  state  had  bean  finindad  by  an  aminatkm  of 
nnumber  of  fhmiliea fhim  afjrmar  naiaenee  of  uw tribe; 
the  sitaatioii  of  wbioh  he  eonceiTea  to  have  been  to  the 
iouUi-eaBt  of  the  district  in  which  the  new  kingdom  was 
first  established.  He  states,  that  the  eoiwwm  tradition, 
which  he  had  never  heard  oontradictad  but  onee,  in,  that 
the  Ashantees  emigrated  from  a  country  nearer  the  sea 
ude.  and  founded  their  present  kin^bm,  after  subduing 
certain  nations  farther  advanced  in  cirilisation  than  them- 
selves, whose  arts,  and  a  portioa  of  whose  language,  they 
adf^ted.   The  Ashantee,  Fantee,  Warsaw  (Wossa),  Akim, 


putably  dialects  of  the  same  common  tongue;  and  from 
this  and  other  evidence  he  infers,  that  tlw  nations  now 
distinguished  br  these  different  names  wwe  originally  one 
people.  A  tradiiKHi.  faideed,  still  subsists,  that  all  these 
tribes  are  the  desooidants  <tf  twelve  fiunilies:  and  fkom 
one  or  other  of  these  stocks  individnala  in  aaoh  tribe  still 
•laioi  a  descent,  branohes  of  the  same  line  being  found 
spread  among  all  the  different  tribes.  There  ia  also  a 
genwal  tradition  that  titeir  original  settlement  was  not 
on  the  coast,  hut  somewhere  in  the  interior,  from  which 
Aey  Were  driven  by  a  ffveigo  power.  This  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  account,  so  &r  as  we  can 
vnderstand  it. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Dnpuis  iJaamal  t^f  a  R«$idmce 
in  Aihantw,  quarto,  London,  1824,  p.  224)  is  more  specific. 
He  says,  that  it  is  agreed  W  all  that  the  original  seat 
of  the  tribes  of  Ashantee,  Gaman,  Dinkita,  and  Akim, 
was  in  Ohobago,  Ohofen,  and  Tonouma,  districts  in  the 
tnteriw  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  present  Ashantee 
Proper;  and  that  fhnn  thur  possessions  here  itief  were 
driven  southward  into  the  fcnat  by  the  Moslems  many 
ages  ago,  or,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  *  in  (he  eariy  age 
of  Islam.*  It  was  after  this  that  the  tract  nearer  to  ue 
ooast  was  gradually  peopled  by  the  Fanlees,  Dinfcirans,  and 
other  tribes,  who  were  all,  in  fact,  previously  established 
along  with  the  Ashantees  in  the  upper  country.  As  to  this 
point,  thenfan,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  two  accounts  are 
oireotly  opposed,  the  one  making  the  fbunders  of  the 
Ashantee  empire  to  have  been  a  band  of  emigrants  who 
separated  from  the  rest  of  their  nation ;  whereas,  according 
to  the  other,  the  Ashantees  were  the  original  stock  who 
remained  stations^,  after  being  driven  southward  by  the 
Moslems,  while  dimrent  branrhes  left  them  to  seek  habi- 
tations nearer  the  sea-coast.  We  think  the  latter  the  more 
probable  account.  Mr.  Bowdieh'a  two  emigrations  look  very 
Uke  deferent  versions  of  the  same  atoty. 

Mr.  Dupuis  goes  on  to  Inform  na,  that  in  the  eariy  part 
of  the  17U1  eentnrjr  Ashantee  waa  eonsidered  a  powuful 
litUo  aoon^,  and.  is  wasioni^  irilh  Hs  nllin,  eouU 


send  60,000  men  into  tike  fMd.  It  had  alroadv 
obtained  a  kind  of  infloMtial  oontiol  over  tne  neighbour- 
ing states  of  Akim,  Aasin,  Quahou,  and  Akeyah ;  and  the 
people  had  acquired  a  high  laoxnm  for  their  miUtaty 
quuitiea. 

At  this  time,  however,  the  tenitory  of  the  Ashautesa 
appaws  to  have  been  eonfined  to  the  comparatively  small 
inland  district  mentioned  ^ve,  lying  in  the  northern  part 
of  their  present  dominiMis.  Dupuis  indeed  says  that  t^^ 
were  unsettled  in  their  habitations,  though  firm  and  compact 
aa  a  nation.  The  first  war  by  which  Utey  are  reeordedto 
have  secured  any  considerable  inorease  of  dominion  was 
that  which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Dinkira.  Dupuis  says  that  this  conquest 
happened,  aooording  to  the  Moslem  records,  in  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  1193,  that  is,  a.d.  1719;  and  he  quotes,  in  sup- 
pwt  of  this  account,  the  authority  «F  Bosman.  the  Dutoh 
governor  of  Elmina,  who  wrote,  he  remarks,  in  i  781,  and 
whoatates  that  it  had  taken  place  but  afaw  months  previous. 
But  Bosman,  the  second  edition  of  an  EngliA  translation  of 
whose  book  appeared  in  London  in  1721,  appeara  to  have 
written  the  letters  of  which  it  consists  in  the  year  1 701 .  In 
the  first  <tf  them,  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  lettw 
from  bis  correspondent  in  Europe,  dated  1st  September, 
1700.  His  aoeount  of  Dinkira  and  of  its  conquest  by  the 
king  of  Ashaotee,  or,  as  he  writes  the  name.  Asianto,  is  in 
the  sixth  letter.  He  describes  Dinkira  as  lying  so  fbr  in- 
land that  it  often  took  five  days  to  go  to  it  from  Elmina, 
and  ten  from  Axim  (a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anoobra 
river) ; — '  not,'  he  adds,  however,  *  so  much  on  aeoount  of 
its  real  distance  from  either  place,  as  because  of  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads.'  The  kingdom  oC  IMukira,  which  had 
feraeriy  been  of  small  extent,  had,  he  statea,  eventually 
become  so  powsrfhl,  as  to  have  gained  the  respeot  of  all  ibe 
neighbouring  nations,  with  the  exception  oiuv  of  Asiante 
and  .^um,  botik  of  which  won  still  sujperior  to  it  in  strength 
and  resouroes.  Dinkira,  however,  whtch  held  in  sulfjention 
the  three  sdjoining  districts  of  Wassa,  fincasse,  and  Juffer, 
was  the  chief  source  from  which  the  supply  of  gold  was 
obtained.  '  But  a  few  months  past,'  continues  the  writer, 
*  it  was  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  it  lies  at  present  desolate 
and  waste.'  An  outrage  offered  by  Bosianto,  the  king  of 
Dinkira,  to  one  of  the  wives  of  Zay,  ^e  king  of  Asiante, 


Assm.  and  Aquapim  languages,  he  OMiaideis  to  be  indis-*  made  him  determine  to  march  against  bis  enemy.  Bo- 


sianto in  the  mean  time  died,  but  this  produced  no  change 
in  the  resolution  of  Uie  king  of  Aslmntee.  *  About  the 
beginning  of  this  year,'  continues  Bosman,  '  being  com- 
plM^y  nady,  he  came  with  a  terrible  army  into  the 
field ;  and  engaging  the  Dinkirans,  who  expected  him,  he 
beat  them ;  but  fidptins  *iMm  a  second  time,  he  entirely 
defitatsd  them.  The  negroes  npcvt,  that  m  these  two 
battles  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  were  killed ;  of  the 
negroes  of  Akim  only,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dinkirans,  there  were  about  thirty  thousand  killed.'  He 
intimates  his  belief,  however,  that  these  numbers  must  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  plunder  consequent  upon  this 
victory  occupied  the  Ashantees  fifteen  days;  and  the 
booty  eollocted  by  the  king  was  said  to  amount  to  several 
thousand  muks  of  gold.  Dupuis  says  that  the  war  with 
Dinkira  is  still  remembered  among  the  Ashantees.  After 
the  great  battle,  the  body  of  King  Bosiaote  was  disinterred 
by  (uder  of  the  avenging  victor ;  Uie  flesh  was  given  to  be 
devoured  by  serpenta,  Uie  skull  and  thigh  bones  were  pre- 
served as  tnmhiea.  These  relies  still  remain  at  tlw  court 
of  the  king  of  Ashantee,  and  are  exhibited  tm  certain  h^- 
days  for  pqmlar  insult. 

The  oonqueror  of  Dinkira,  who  is  called  Zay  }»  Botiman, 
is  named  Sai  Tootoo  by  Bowdich,  and  Sai  Tooto  by  Dupuis. 
Zay,  or  Sai,  or  Sai',  appears  in  fact  to  be  the  general  title 
of  ue  Ashantee  kings.  According  to  Bowdich,  Sai  Tooto 
was  the  eonducttn-  of  what  he  calls  the  later  emigration  of 
the  Ashsntees,  and  the  founder  of  Coomassie,  the  tapital 
of  thiB  empire.  Dupuis  denies  that  he  built  the  town,  but 
allows  that  he  greatly  increased  its  size,  and  transferred 
thither  the  seat  of  the  government,  which  had  previously 
been  sometimes  at  Kikiwhary,  north  of  Coomassie,  and 
sometimes  at  Begua,  to  the  south  of  it.  The  conquest  of 
Dinkim  gave  so  great  an  aecossiou  of  territory  and  power 
to  the  Auiantee  state,  and  so  com^etely  altered  ita  relations 
to  surrounding  powers,  that  8ai  Tooto,  upon  whom  has  boon 
bestowed  the  e^het  the  Great,  may  almost  be  consid«%d 
as  the  finndv  of  the  present  empire.  history  of  the 
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obMun^  Ha  iiiud  to  han  been  Aeflnt  king  whom  the 
yoilemi,«  M<diBmmed«n  inhabituts,  were  roduoed  to  the 
lame  itate  of  subjection  with  the  heathen  n^iroes.  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  his  armies.  It  was  in  his  reign  also,  that  a 
coramerdal  intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
coast  first  introduced  the  Ashanteea  to  an  ac<maintance 
with  white  men.  Besides  his  conquest  of  I^nldra,  be  earned 
his  arms  into  the  heart  of  several  other  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  He  reduced  the  king  of  Gaman  to  the  condition  of 
a  tributary ;  entirely  subdued  the  districts  of  Tofal,  Quahoti. 
and  another  large  extent  of  countir  beyond  the  Tando  river, 
to  the  vest  of  Coomassie ;  reduced  the  government  of  Akim 
to  partial  subjection,  and  ravaged  Assin.  '  In  short,*  con- 
cludes Hr.  Dupuis,  *  he  created  an  empire,  inchidiiu  tribu- 
taries and  allies,  which  was  chiefly  of  a  feudal  complexion, 
by  the  union  of  all  those  kingdoms  and  principalities  be- 
tween ^  6lh  and  9th  degrees  of  N.  latitude,  and  between 
the  4lh  degree  of  ktngitum  west  from  the  meridian  of  Lon- 
<k>n,  and  the  river  Volta.  The  auxiliary  kingdom  of  Banna 
was  the  right  arm  of  Ashantee  in  those  days,  and  still  is.' 
The  empire  of  Ashantee,  however,  was  still  separated  from 
the  coast  by  a  tract  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  breadth,  occu- 
|Hod  by  the  perfectly  independent  states  of  Aowin,  Ama 
naha,  Ahanta,  Wossa,  Fantee.  Inkran,  Aquapim,  Aquambo, 
&c.  Akim  alone  bad  drawn  upon  itself  the  resentment  of 
Sai  Tooto  by  its  interference  on  the  side  of  the  Dinkirans, 
and  bad  bun  compelled  to  avert  the  consequences  by  cer- 
tain submissions  aiid  other  sacrifices.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  quelling  a  revolt  of  tiiis  power  that  Sai  Tooto  was  killed, 
a](^  with  many  of  his  principal  nobility,  in  the  year  1731. 

was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sai  Apoko,  in  the 
course  of  whose  reign  both  Akim  and  Assin  were  entirely 
reduced,  and  along  with  Gaman,  Bouromy,  and  Yobati, 
incorporated  as  integral  parts      the  empire.   After  sup- 

Eressmg  a  formidable  rebellion  which  suddenly  arose  in  the 
eart  of  his  kingdom,  this  sovereign  died  in  1742.  His 
successor  was  Sai  Akwasy,  who  after  a  reign  made  memor- 
able by  a  most  disastrous  campaign  with  the  powerful 
neighbouring  state  of  Dahomey,  loal  his  life  in  1 752,  from  a 
wound  which  be  received  in  a  war  with  Banna.  His  nephew, 
Sai  Kodioh,  then  mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  1 781. 
During  his  time,  a  rebellion  of  several  of  the  recently  sub* 
jugatea  provinces  brought  the  empire  to  the  brink  of  dis- 
solution ;  but  it  was  eventually  quelled,  and  the  influmiee, 
if  not  the  actual  dominion,  of  Ashantee,  even  extended 
towards  the  south-west,  or  in  the  direction  of  what  is  called 
the  Ivory  Coast.  The  reign  of  the  next  prince,  Sai  Qua- 
mina,  was  ushered  in  by  a  revolt  of  Asun.  Akim,  and 
Aquapim,  which  was,  however,  soon  suppressed.  But  after 
some  years,  the  leading  Ashantee  chient  combined  and  de- 
posed their  aovweign,  who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
by  a  scarcely  concealed  preference  for  the  Moslem  creed, 
which  it  was  believed  he  wished  to  establish  as  the  national 
religion.  This  event  took  place  in  1797.  The  brother  of 
the  deposed  king  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Sai  Apoko  the  Second.  He  reigned  till  the  year 
1800,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  Sai  Tooto 
Quamina,  then  a  boy  of  seventeen  years  of  age.  the  same  1^ 
whom  the  throne  was  still  filled  when  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr. 
Dupuis  were  in  the  country. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  Sai  Tooto  the 
Great,  the  reign  of  Sai  Quamina  has  been  by  far  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  Ashantee.  Only  a  few  months 
after  his  accession,  the  young  king  gave  proof  of  his  military 
talents,  by  conducting  a  campaign  Against  the  united  forces 
uf  Gbofan  and  Ghobago,  and  defeating  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  in  which,  it  is  said,  th^  lost  not  less  than  IO0,U00 
men  in  killed  and  pri^Hiers.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
exajggeration.  A  considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  a 
period  of  tranquillity  which  lasted  for  five  years,  followed 
this  success.  The  cin^umstances  out  (tf  which  new  hostili- 
tiea  arose,  eventually  led  also  to  the  interoourae  between 
Adiantee  and  England,  which  ferms  to  us  the  moat  inte- 
resting part  of  the  history  of  that  African  nation. 

It  was  in  1807,  that  an  Ashantee  army  first  reached  the 
coast  where  the  European  forts  are.  Down  to  this  time, 
from  the  mention  of  the  Asbantees  by  Bosmao  early  in 
the  preceding  century,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  person  from  Europe,  and  their  very  name  had 
become  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  Meredith,  who  was  then 
second  officer  in  toe  English  fort  at  Annamaboe,  has,  in 
ois  Aeeoimt  qf  the  Gold  CoaH,  given  an  ample  detail  of 
•bft  evanta  wfaidi  introduced  ttam  to  the  aoqnaintanoe 


of  our  countiymen,  and  eorreetiont  w  explanatiimi  t| 
■omepointsin  bis.narraUve  maybe  limni  in  thewnfcGf 

Mr.  Dupuis,  pp.  2S0-264.  The  repose  from  warlike  o}*- 
rations  ^ich  Ashantee  had  enjoyed  firom  1801,  was  brokea 
in  1806  by  a  revolt  of  two  of  the  tributary  princes  of  Assn, 
who  were  joined  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  occupying  the 
tract  along  the  coast  on  which  the  forts  of  Cspe  Cout 
Castle  and  Annamaboe  are  situated.  The  Fanten  aoni  to 
have  felt  that  their  independence  was  endangered  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Ashanlees ;  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  English  authorities,  ill  infimiMtl 
of  the  relative  stren^  and  military  skill  ttf  the  two  pirtiei, 
encouraged  a  revolution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  pienDt  tie 
further  enonaehmmita  of  the  Ashanteea.  But  the  Fanteci, 
though  able  to  bring  a  numerous  army  of  ^bting  niea  ink 
the  field,  were  no  mateb  for  the  Ashantees  either  in  \eam 
or  in  tlie  Mt  of  war.  They  were  beaten  by  thnrenetaTia 
every  encounter,  and  in  May  1807,  the  king  of  AshanteeW 
established  himself  and  his  army  at  Abrah,  not  more  thu 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  He  soon  aftertUackcd 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  Dutch  stations  of  ConnutiiN 
and  Fort  Amsterdam.  It  was  itow  thought  prudent  br  Mr. 
White,  the  governor  of  Annamaboe,  to  despatch  a  % 
truce  te  the  negro  monarch,  with  a  request  to  be  inforned 
what  object  he  had  in  view  in  coming  to  the  coast.  Sii 
Quamina,  who,  Mr.  Dupuis  says,  was  ftilly  persuadtd  tint 
this  proceeding  was  merely  an  expedient  to  gain  time,  and 
besides,  was  quito  aware  of  the  encouragement  asd  p>- 
mises  of  assistance  which  his  enemiea  had  neeived  lin 
the  English  authnitiet,  returned  the  haughty  aasve.  that 
the  governor  should  be  told  what  hu  deugns  were  whoi  bi 
should  send  him  twenty  barrels  of  powder  and  a  bimdRd 
muskets.  In  another  week,  Aga,  a  town  within  s  mUe  tf 
Annamaboe,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  On  tin 
ISth  of  June,  the  people  of  Annamaboe  went  out  in  giwt 
force  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  the  result  was,  the  letmtiif 
the  latter,  but  in  excellent  order,  after  a  short  contest  But 
on  the  following  day  the  enemy  advanced  upon  the  towi, 
and  soon  carried  every  thing  before  than.  Mr.  Dupcii 
states,  on  the  information  of  the  king  himself,  thit  it  va 
no  part  of  his  plan  to  attack  the  castle— that  he  mde 
no  attempt  upon  that  building  till  the  guns  had  been  ttned 
against  him,  and  that  even  then  he  did  not  wish  ti  em; 
matters  to  extnnuty  against  the  wbttei.  That  the  Engli^ 
fiom  the  first,  took  the  put  of  the  townspe(fle,  not  eslj 
receiving  the  old  men,  women,  and  children  withb  thefett, 
but  employing  all  its  force  to  repel  the  aasailants,  is  «■ 
knowledged  on  all  hands.  Indnd,  in  the  state  to  vbick 
things  had  b^  this  time  been  brought,  th^  could  not  bi» 
acted  otherwise.  The  result,  however,  proved  most  Sm- 
tro<is  both  to  the  Fantees  and  their  European  proteetoiL 
The  contest  lasted  from  eleven  in  the  morning  Ull  ux  > 
the  afternoon,  and  in  that  time  it  is  computed  by  Mr.  '^^ 
redith  that  fully  8000  of  the  inhabitants  of  AnDamsbse 
perished.  About  20u0  more  escaped  by  flight  Oftht 
1 5,000  souls,  of  which  the  pt^latton  of  the  jdsce  had  m- 
sisted.  only  about  6000  remained  at  the  close  oftheiltsek, 
inoluding  about  2000  women,  children,  and  old  nea,  ibo 
had  found  refuge  within  the  En^ish  brL  Even  of  ihn 
many  bad  been  destroyed  by  the  shot  which  fell  uimk 
them  in  the  open  court  where  they  were  placed.  Tbe^- 
risen  itself  suffered  severely,  and  waa  reduced  to  die  utmusi 
extremity.  It  consisted  only  of  the  governor,  Mr.  Meiedilb. 
three  other  officers,  four  free  mulattoes,  and  twentj'  otba 
men  of  all  descriptions.  Two  men  having  been  killed,  ub 
the  governor,  an  officei-,  and  four  others  of  the  meu,  hatinR 
been  wounded  early  in  the  contest,  the  force  that  could  ^ 
depended  upon  was,  about  noon,  reduced  to  eight  indin- 
duals,  including  officers.  But  about  six  o'clock  the  euemf 
retired,  and  next  day  no  attempt  was  made  to  roie* 
attack.  Ite  renewal,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  tns  oolj 
prevented  by  the  arrival  in  the  Ashantee  camp  tX^H 
of  truce  from  Governor  White.  This  intimatvHi  of  a 
wish  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  wu  received  with  tw 
warmest  welcome,  both  by  the  negro  monarch  aod 
diery.  That  circumstance,  which  is  sUted  by  Mr.  Meredith 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Dupuis,  is  of  considerable  importaiw  «" 
enabling  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  ori^tial  diipoeitwo 
of  the  Ashantee  king  towards  the  whites.  Thcbe  neguctt 
tions  produced  two  amicable  interviews  between  SaiQ"*" 
mina  and  Colonel  Torranne,  the  governor  of  Csix  Csi^ 
Castle,  in  which  every  thing  waa  speedily  arraoged, 
the  innding  army  took  ito  depatun  fiomnbe  ooaito  t* 
Dgitizec  oy  VjOOQIC 
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lit  of  July,  *Tbe  treaty  of  peace,*  Mr.  Dapuia  asserts, 
'  was  a  format  and  a  solemn  acknowledgment  on  the  pert 
of  the  governor, — that,  by  right  of  conquest,  Fantee,  inolud- 
iDg  Cape  Cout  and  every  other  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, bdon^ed  exclusively  to  the  empire  of  A^hantee,  yrith 
the  reservatMm  of  a  judicial  authori^to  the  (African)  Com- 
pany ovar  such  towns  as  stood  in  the  vidnity  of  any  at  the 
castles.'  It  is  flutiier  sUe^,  that  another  demand  of  the 
king's  was  so  fsr  acceded  to,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Annamaboe,  who  hod  availed  themselves  of  the  protection  of 
the  fort,  were  given  up  to  be  sold  into  riavery.  It  is  certain 
that  the  two  Assin  princes,  whose  insurrection  had  ocna- 
sioned  the  war,  were,  the  day  before  his  first  interview  with 
the  king,  ordered  by  Colonel  Torranne,  to  be  seised  and  sent 
as  a  propitiatory  present  to  the  victor,  whose  friendship  he 
was  now  so  anxious  to  secure.  One  of  them  made  his  es- 
cape, but  the  other  was  secured.  Mr.  Meredith  is  silent  as 
to  his  fate,  presuming,  probably,  that  no  reader  could  enters 
tain  any  doubt  about  it  Mr.  Dupuis  states  that  he  was 
saeriftoed  after  having  bemi  snlgeeted  to  the  moat  oru^ 
tortures,  and  that  his  nead  is  at  this  dqr  the  deooratkm 
the  king's  death  horn. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Ashantee  mmarch 
did  not  ful  to  avail  himself,  on  subsequent  ooeasima,  of  the 
road  to  the  coast  which  he  had  thus  opened  by  his  sword. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  inflict  further  chastisement  on 
the  Fantees,  restless  under  their  new  yoke,  and  constantly 
attempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  Whether 
they  were  encouraged  or  not  by  the  English  authorities  in 
these  attempts  may  be  matter  of  doubt,  But  in  1816  the 
English  again  drew  upon  themselves  the  resentment  of  the 
mvader  by  interfering  for  the  protection  of  the  Fsntees ;  and 
the  Fort  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  was  in  eonsequenee  sub- 
jected to  a  long  and  distressing  blockade.  The  besiegers 
were  ody  at  lost  indnoed  to  withdraw  their  forces  by  Uber^ 
piesmts.  The  sovemm:  had  to  pay,  in  ftct,  m  large 
sum  in.  gold,  whirii  was  daimed  as  thie  arrears  of  tribute 
due  fnm  tlw  Fantees.  This  led  to  im  attempt  the  foU 
lowing  year,  on  the  part  of  the  ArHcau  Company,  to  esta- 
blish amicable  relations  with  the  powerfiil  monarch  of  the 
Ashantees.  An  embas^  proceeded  to  Coomossie,  the 
capital  of  Ashantee,  under  Uie  oondiict  of  Mr.  James,  the 
governor  of  the  fort  of  Accra,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Bowdich 
and  Hutchison,  writers,  and  Mr.  Tedlie,  an  assistant  sift- 
geon.  in  the  employment  of  the  company.  It  is  this  mission 
of  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  written  an  account.  The  party 
left  Cape  Coast  Castle  on  the  '22A  of  April,  and  reached 
Coomassie  on  the  ISth  of  the  follmring  month.  Their 
reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  favouraUe;  although 
it  was  evident  from  the  first,  Hat  dwy  would  have  a 
very  formidable  (mposition  to  eueountor  from  the  Moors 
vrho  were  established  in  the  city,  and  whose  object  natu- 
rally was  to  retain  that  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country  which  they  had  till  now  enjoyed.  At  one  of 
their  first  interviews,  however,  the  resentment  of  the  king 
was  suddenly  excited  by  something  that  passed,  which  led 
him  to  infer  that  his  dignity  and  righ^ul  claims  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  territOTy  had  not  been  sufficiently 
respected  by  the  English  goveroor-in-^ief  on  a  particular 
occasion.  In  meeting  this  unexpected  outbreak,  it  was  con- 
ceived by  tiie  other  members  of  the  mission  that  Mr.  James 
did  not  evince  the  intelligence  nr  discretion  which  might 
have  been  expeoted  from  nim  in  the  cunuaHtaneeB :  and 
Mr.  Boardich,  <m  the  instant,  xesorted  to  the  extramltnaiy 
step  of  superseding  his  chief*  and  taking  the  conduct  of  the 
mission  on  himself.  A  speech  whidi  he  made  appeased  the 
king's  anger  for  the  moment.  His  representationa  also, 
seconded  by  his  two  oolleasuea,  induced  the  governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  to  order  Mr.  James  home,  and  to  leave 
in  his  hands  the  future  management  of  tlie  negodation. 
On  the  7th  of  September,  accordingly,  a  definitive  treaty 
^vas  at  last  signed  by  Mr.  Bowdich,  *  in  the  name  of  thie 
governor  and  council  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  on  behalf  of 
uie  British  Government '  on  the  one  part,  and,  according  to 
bis  account,  by  both  Sai  Tooto  Quomma,  king  of  Ashantee, 
and  BoilinoeoQuama,  kingof  Dvabin  andits  d^tendencies, 
on  the  other.  But  Mr.  Dupuis  assures  us  that  there  is 
no  such  personage  aa  the  last-mentioned  Dwabin,  or  more 
properly  Juabin,  being  merely  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of 
Coomassie,  the  governor  of  which  never  oiyoyed  the  title 
of  king.  When,  on  Mr.  Bowdich's  authority,  he  happened 
to  mention  the  king  of  Pwabia,  the  Ashantee  monarch 
haacd  him  with  the  iitaoit  astouishmmt,  He  mntU  tfi»t 


the  ii^emor  of  Juabin  signed  the  treaty  merely  as  an 
attesting  witness.  On  the  other  band,  in  ttie  translation  of 
the  document  given  by  Mr.  Bowdiob.  the  two  k^gs  are  men- 
tioned together  in  evwy  paragnpb.  Mr.  Dupuis  publi^es 
another  version,  made  m>m  the  or^iml  in  h»  own  poioM 
non.  in  which  the  party  contracting  with  the  repzesmtative 
oi  the  Company,  appears  to  be  throughout  only  die  king  of 
Ashantee.  The  prineipal  articles  of  the  agreement  were, 
that  there  should  be  peijwtual  peace  between  the  British  and 
the  Ashantees,  and  also  between  the  latter  and  all  African 
nations  residing  under  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
forts ;  that  neiuier  party  should  be  considered  to  have  any 
claim  upon  the  other ;  that  oomplaints  of  any  injiuies  sus- 
tained should  be  made  by  the  king  of  Ashantee.  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  governor  of  (^pe  Cosst  Castle ;  that 
a  British  officer  should  be  permitted  to  reside  constantly  at 
the  capital  of  Ashantee,  the  king  engaging  to  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  his  sutyects  and  the  English  settlements;  and 
finally,  that  certwn  of  the  king's  cnildren  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  govemor-in-ohief  for  education  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  A  few  dvvs  after  Uie  signing  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  Bowdich  and  Mr.  Tedlie  set  ont  on  their  return 
to  Cvpe  Coast  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  remaimd  at 
Coomassie  as  resident  reimsentative  of  the  Company. 

In  the  end  of  1B18,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fallowing 
year,  Mr.  Hutchison  was  recalled  hy  Mr.  Smith,  the  go- 
vernor of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  to  fill  an  office  in  that 
fort.  But  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Joseph  Dupuis  had  re- 
ceived from  hift  Mi^esty  the  appointment  of  consul  at 
Coomassie.  and  had  already  reacted  the  African  coast  on 
bis  way  to  that  capital.  On  arriving  at  Cape  Coast  Castle 
be  found  the  aspect  of  Afiioan  politics  altogether  different 
from  what  he  had  been  led  to  expeet  Thekuigof  Ashantee 
had  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  put  down  swue  resistance 
to  his  authority  in  Oaman ;  and  the  remlttrf  the  campaign 
was  the  incorporation  of  that  tributary  state  as  one  of  ue 
provinces  of  the  empire.  At  the  eommeneement  of  the 
war  the  success  of  the  Ashantees  was  by  many  c<msidered 
vei  r  doubtftil ;  and  reports  were  even  thought  to  the  coast 
that  the  king's  army  had  sustained  a  great  defeat.  Mr. 
Dupuia  states  that  this  driusive  intelligence  was  eagerly 
listened  to,  both  by  the  Fantees  and  the  authorities  at  the 
English  forts,  who  were  eager  to  shake  off  the  Ashantee 
yoke.  Hie  inhabitantt  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle 
even  fHroceeded  to  fortify  their  settlement  by  the  erection  of 
a  wall,  certainly  with  me  connivance  of  the  English,  if  not 
with  their  diiaot  enoonragonent  and  assistance.  When 
tbe  king  of  Ashantee  heud  of  these  prooeedinga,  be  im- 
mediatmy  gave  oidns  that  all  intaroourse  should  be  sus- 
pended between  his  sulgeots  and  the  Bullish.  Meanwhile 
the  agents  of  the  Company  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Dupuis  proceeding  to  Coomassie ;  and  partly  from  these 
difficulties,  and  partly  from  repeated  attacks  of  illness,  he 
was  detained  for  m<ne  than  a  year  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
At  length,  however,  negociations  having  been  opened  by 
the  arrival  at  tbe  portof  a  mission  from  the  kingof  Ashan- 
tee demanding  eotplanation  and  satisfaction,  he  set  out  for 
Coomassie  on  the  9th  of  February,  1820,  and  reached  that 
capital  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  The  next  day  he 
was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king,  and  met  with  the 
most  gracious  receptum.  For  tbe  history  of  the  negodatiims 
which  fdlowed  we  must  refer  to  the  acoount  published  1^ 
Mr.  Dupuis.  A  delnitive  treaty  was  at  last  signed  on  the 
23d  of  March,  by  which  tbe  king  of  Ashantee  engaged  that 
be  would,  with  oU  his  power  and  induence,  support,  aid, 
and  protect,  the  Britisu  interests  in  that  country ;  and 
would,  on  all  occasions,  inarch  bis  armies  to  any  part  of  the 
country  where  tbe  interesu  of  Great  Britain  mignt  requite 
their  assistance.  He  also  rdinquished  the  claims  he  bad 
made  upon  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  compen- 
sation oil  account  of  the  alleged  violation  of  the  former 
treaty ;  and  agreed  to  an  oblivion  of  all  differences  both  with 
the  authorities  there,  and  with  all  his  Britannic  M^esty's 
other  subjects.  The  consul,  on  the  other  haml,  acting  in 
the  name  at  tbe  British  government,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  bis  Mqerty  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Fantee  torri- 
tary ;  on  the  express  ecmdilion,  however,  that  the  natives 
residing  under  British  protection  were  to  be  amenable,  for 
any  act  of  aggression  with  which  they  might  be  charged,  to 
the  British  authorities  only.  Another  important  stipulation 
was.  that  the  path  or  road  betweenCwe  Coast  andAshantee 
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KbiMu  the  ^  AihtntMi.  FiiuU;,  the  king  of 

ABbantee  vu  made  to  aobwwledge,  not  011I7  that  be  nad 
htmaelf  taken  hu  aaored  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  all  his  principal  cap* 
taina  and  counaellon  bad  done  the  same.  It  can  hardly 
be  aupmaed  that  the  fuU  import  of  this  declaration,  accord- 
ing to  Buropean  notions,  can  have  been  understood  hj  the 
negro  aoTereiffn ;  and  ttwonld  have  been  better,  if  so  empty 
an  acknowle^ment  had  fonnod  no  part  of  the  tieaiy. 

When  Mr.  Dapuis  soon  aiWr  returned  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  aceompanied  by  several  Asbantee  ehiefi,  deinited 
by  their  sof  ereign  as  bis  ambauadors  to  the  king  of  England, 
he  found  that  the  authorities  then  i^iued  altogatber  to 
accede  to  the  tormsof  this  tiea^.  They  rested  tbeirobjee- 
tions  on  the  old  ground,  that  ue  aovanigBty  of  Fknlaa  did 
not  bebrng  of  right,  aa  this  ttmtf  implied  that  It  did,  to  the 
king  of  Ashaateo.  In  this  view  tbev  «««  supported  by  Sir 
George  CoIUk,  who  bamtened  to  be  there  m  the  Tartar 
man-of-war,  and  who  refiued  to  eonvey  the  ambassadors 
to  England.  The  fiist  result  of  this  conduct  was,  the 
gradual  withdrawal  of  the  Ashante*  merchants  and  traders 
from  all  dealings  with  the  servants  of  the  Company.  Al- 
Uiough  a  body  of  Asbantee  forces,  however,  had  taken  and 
ntained  possession  of  the  town  of  Cape  Coast,  they  continued 
to  refrain  fiora  any  actual  hostiUties.  Meanwhile,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1891,  the  forts  which  had  belonged  to  the 
African  Company  were  taken  by  the  English  government 
into  its  own  hands,  and  soon  aiter.  Sir  Charles  U'Carthy 
was  appointed  goftmor-inr«hief  of  all  ths  Britbh  ifttto- 
ments  on  the  weetani  ooait  (rf Afliea,  fimnthe  rmrOambia 
to  tbo  river  Volta  inclusive.  Whan  the  new  governor 
landed  nt  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  the  eariy  put  of  1832,  he 
found  that  KXt  closely  blockaded  by  a  strong  Asbantee 
ftiree.  After  a  ttm  montha  Sir  Charles  began  to  orga- 
nise bands  of  the  Fantees  into  a  sort  of  raiUtia,  and  to 
form  alliances  with  various  tribe*  of  that  nation,  and  of 
others  eetablisbed  along  the  coaBt  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  however,  Mr.  Dnpuis  asserts,  remained 
steady  to  their  allegiance  to  tlie  king  of  Asbantee. 

Sai  Quamina  appears  to  have  died  in  the  summf  :  of 
16^3.  His  sucoesBor  oommenced  his  reign  by  a  dis  mot 
proclamation  of  war  against  the  English,  whom  be  ioeaied 
of  the  infraction  of  treaties,  treachery,  eroelty,  Sto.  Soon 
after,  nnegm  in  tbosarvioe  of  the  gariHon  was  Mixed  by  the 
AshantMi  and  put  to  death.  It  wm  now  resolTed  \rj  the 
English  no  longer  to  d^y  active  hoetiKtiea.  The  first 
operatioiis,  oondueted  by  Cistatn  Lmng,  vara  oownad  with 
luooess.  In  August,  um  Aabantaea  were  oompl^ly  de- 
foatad  at  Asseeuma,  in  the  Fantee  territory,  %  a  force, 
eomposed  partly  of  Europeans,  and  partly  of  native  soldiers, 
oommanded  by  this  officer.  Encouraged  probably  by  this 
victory,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Sir  Chartes 
M'Carthv  had  the  temerity  to  advance  into  the  interior  at 
the  bead  of  a  small  body  of  troop*,  having  previously 
divided  hi*  entire  force  into  four  separate  divisions.  He  was 
attacked  on  the  Slst  of  January,  near  the  river  Pra  or 
Praa,  by  the  enemy,  wheae  numben  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  1 0,000  men.  The  result  im  a  total  dtfeat  of 
the  lundftil  of  troopi  nnder  the  governor'*  immediate  oom- 
mand.  Sir  Cbarles  himself  mu  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
■oner,  Md,  vhh  tha  exeeption  of  tW0|  aU  the  officers  who 
were  with  faim,  were  either  killed  or  captured.  This  dis- 
astrous eneounter,  however,  did  not  terminate  the  war.  It 
continued  fbr  nearly  three  years,  thongfa  with  long  intervals 
of  cessation  from  hostilities';  and  was  only  brooght  to  a  olose 
by  a  severe  action  fought  near  Accra,  on  the  7u  of  August, 
1826,  in  which  the  A»hantees  were  completely  defeated. 
Soon  irfter  this,  the  king  submitted  to  pay  600  ounces  of 
gold,  and  to  send  one  of  his  sons  and  a  nephew  to  be  edu- 
oated  at  the  Castle,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace. 

By  these  event*,  the  Ashantees  may  be  eonridered  to  have 
been  driven  from  the  tract  of  eoimiry  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  sea;  but  if  they  ham  retained  their  conquests  in 
other  dirertians,  the  empire  must  itill  be  of  eonsiderable 
extanL  Aeeording  to  the  nap  jrabUshed  by  M^.  Dupuis,  it 
jqipeari  to  stratoh,  Inebiding  Gaman,  fh>m  about  our  first 
meridian  to  nearly  the  5th  degree  of  west  longitude,  or  over 
a  range  of  country  not  much  short  of  300  miles  in  length. 
Its  extent  from  south  to  northj  when  it  raached  the  sea  in 
^e  former  tUrection,  must  have  been  at  least  aa  great. 

The  State  next  to  Asbantee  on  the  east  is  that  of  Da- 
noraey,  from  whnh  it  is  e^arated  by  the  rivor  Volta,  other- 
wiM  mud  tha  AMiuda.  It*  HMtn  heaadtiy  m  Htm. 


ooast,  waa  Uie  rivor  Aannee;  but  in  the  interior,  th*  |n> 
vinee  of  Gaman  Ues  in  great  part  beymd  even  tb*  weatem- 
most  branch  of  Uiat  rit  er,  there  known  under  tbo  name  «[ 
the  Bara.  To  the  north  and  north-east  of  Gaman  axe  the 
Handing  tribes,  and  the  independent  Hoalem  itatea  of 
Kong  and  Bnkasy. 

Both  Bowdich  and  Dupuis  have  given  a  mesa  of  dctaOs 
respecting  the  internal  geography  of  the  kingdom,  open 
many  of  which,  however,  very  litde  dependenee  eea  be 
placed.  Indeed,  Di^uis  has  enumerated  a  multitude  <f 
errors,  some  of  them  of  the  mo*t  serious  magnituda,  into 
which  bis  predeeoNsw  had  &llen.  The  greater  put  at  Ae 
information  collected  by  Dupuis  himself,  again,  waa  darirod 
maarely  from  the  report*  of  penmu  vhl^h  imam  he  uunwiad* 
whose  statement*,  where  defoetive.  ho  patdied  np  in  the 
bast  way  be  could  by  hypetbe*ii  and  oomeetuie. 

The  nnpir*  of  Aiwntee,  Dupuis  says,  was  fopulai^ 
reckoned  to  be  made  np  of  no  fewer  than  forty-eoven  dif- 
ferent states,  and  this  was  before  the  annexatiam  of  the 
kingdmn  of  Gaman.  The  chief  of  these  have  been  men- 
tioiMd  in  the  nreceding  historical  sketdt.  Aoeording  to  the 
map  of  Mr.  Dupuis,  the  following  an  the  maritime  pro- 
vincee,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed  from  vest  to 
east Amanaha.  Ahanta,  Fantee,  Inkian,  Aquapim,  and 
Adompy.  To  the  north  of  Ahoata  is  Tofal,  and  to  the 
north  of  that  Wossau.  Farther  in  the  int^or  are^  Dinkira, 
Akim,  and  Aquambo.  Still  beyond  these  are,  Adiante 
Proper,  and  Qoahou;  then  Massy  and  Akoveb;  then 
Ajnidi ;  tiien  Gonnsah  and  Bouromy ;  thau  lUima  and 
VohatL  To  the  north  rftfaeseisidaced  mo  kingdom  of  Banna, 
which  is  independent,  althou^  usually  in  doae  alliance 
with  Asbantee.  Beyond  Banna  are  the  Moslem  atate*  of 
Ghofan  and  Ohobago,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  the 
late  king  Sai  Quamina.  Ghobago  extends  a  eonsiderable 
dtstanoQ  towards  the  north-east.  Finally,  to  the  west  at  all 
the  abovementioned  provinoes  is  the  kingdoan  of  Gaman,  ss 
already  stated,  with  ito  imnnees  of  Pwin,  SaJ^.  Sbovy, 
Sumah,  and  Ainrin„as  tk^  meeeed  mm  snothsr  nom  ucni 
to  south. 

The  outline  of  he  coast  opposite  to  Asbantee  will  be 
more  appropriately  described  under  its  nommon  a]^llation, 
the  Gold  Coast.  Its  general  direction  is  from  east  to  west, 
although  from  Cape  lliree  Points  in  long.  2°  40'  W..  t& 
trends  on  both  udes  eoniidereUy  towards  the  north.  The 
cbief  riven  which  fUl  into  lUa  part  of  the  Onlf  <tf  Gtunea, 
an  the  VoUa,  or  Aswada,  the  eoone  of  whieht  Ibr  ncarij 
too  miles  befon  it  reaches  the  sea.  is  almoat  dne  sooth; 
but  the  principal  branch  appears  to  rise  ftom  a  moun- 
tainous tract  eonriderably  to  \bo  westward the  Praa.  or 
Cfaamah,  one  branch  of  which  (the  Booaempra)  flow*  froa 
the  east,  while  another  passes  near  Ceomassie,  the  capital, 
and  here  receiving  the  former,  descends  by  a  course  almort 
due  south  to  the  sea.  which  it  reaches  about  2°  1 0'  W.  kmg, 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Fantee  and  Ahanta  ler- 
ritorie*;  the  Ancobre  (or  Rio  de  Cotwe,  that  is,  in  Pot- 
tu<rjeee,  the  Serpentine  River),  on  the  west  side  of  Ahantt ; 
and  flnaUy,  the  Assinee,  formed  of  the  united  wsten 
the  Tando  and  the  Bara.  which  join  about  6°  IfK  N.  hs. 
The  hilly  portion  of  the  eonntry  is  in  the  east  and  nortb-east, 
in  the  province*  or  states  of  Aquapim,  Akim,  Aquambo, 
andAkeyah;  but  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  considerrtle 
height. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  from  the  •M-coost^  as  Al- 
as fifty  or  sixty  mile*  to  the  north  of  Coomassie,  is  still  a 
thick  forest,  through  which  travelling  is  impossible,  except 
along  the  paths  cr  roads  which  have  been  conducted  witL 
great  labour  in  different  directions  from  the  capital.  1^ 
city  of  Coomaasie,  aoemding  to  the  reckoning  of  Mr.  Dd 
puis,  itand*  nearly  in  0°  £1'  N.  lat.,  and  in  V 16'  W.  long, 
from  Greenwich.  Mr.  Bowdieh  has  given  both  a  plan  ant. 
a  long  description  of  this  barbarian  metropolis.  It  is  built, 
be  says,  upon  Uie  side  of  s  large  rocky  hill  iron-stone,  and 
is  oompletuy  surrounded  \rf  a  half-stagnant  stream,  or  rather 
mar^.  nrying  from  t9  to  IM  ysnla  in  breadth.  Tht 
town  w  an  oblong,  fieariy  four  miles  in  circoit.  without  inehi- 
ding  ft  suburb  or  baek  town,  half  a  mile  distant.  Of  As 
priuripal  streets,  four  are  each  half  a  ndle  hmg.  and  fron 
60  to  100  yards  wide.  But  the  streets  are  merely  ranges 
of  fields,  bordered  with  rows  of  bouses.  1^  honee*  an 
said  to  be  built  in  straight  lines,  and  the  open  spaces  betwem 
the  two  raws  have  each  a  name.  The  palace  stands  in  s 
long  and  wide  street  which  nins  throngta  the  centre  of  Oe 
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■fawati  m  alU  ii  iMkonact  by  Ur.  B«vdioh.  wm  tvaaty- 
BevsD.  The  population  of  th«  ton  vu  Mtimatad  bjr  tbe 
Ashontees  tbemsalvBi  ^  upwacdt  «r  100,000;  but  tbu  i» 
most  probably  an  exaggemtion. 

Besides  tbe  eight  gteat  roads,  whiob,  accordiDg  to  Dapuu, 
lead  from  Coomassie,  there  are  numerous  minor  roads, 
although  most  oS  ^em  are  merely  narrow  foot-patha, 
and  are  often  quite  impassable.  Moat  of  tbe  towns  aud 
villages  an  on  the  hoe  of  soma  of  the  great  roads.  The 
inland  tracts  are  greatly  soperior  to  those  that  lead  dowa 
to  the  coast,  an  advantage  which  they  owe  both  te  ibe 
longer  time  they  have  been  in  use,  and  to  tbe  natufe  of  the 
country  through  which  they  are  out.  From  beyond  Coo- 
mass  ie  down  to  the  coast,  as  has  been  already  obsenred.  tbe 
soil  is  thiokly  covered  either  with  lofty  trees,  or  with 
brushwood  and  trees  intermixed ;  but  many  of  the  parts 
traversed  by  the  great  roads  in  the  upper  country  are  open 
plains. 

It  would  be  quite  idle  to  attempt  to  form  any  estimate  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Athantee  population.  Of  tbe  military 
ioKo  of  tha  state,  the  most  moderate  account  which  Mr. 
Bowdioh  received  was  that  it  exceeded  200,U00  men. 

The  men  of  Ashantee,  according  to  this  author,  though 
toy  well  made,  are  not  so  muscular  as  the  Fanteaa.  The 
women  he  ttiought  in  funeral  handsomer  than  those  of 
Fantee.  Among  the  higher  classes  both  sexes  are  w- 
markable  6x  tha  cleanliness  of  their  persons ;  hut  the  lower 
orders  are  fi>r  the  most  part  very  dirty. 

The  most  remarkable  among  tbe  moral  obaracteristics  of 
the  Ashantees  are  their  warlike  ferocity  and  their  love  of 
blood.  These  passions  have,  aa  usual,  deeply  ctdoured  their 
religious  belief  and  otraervances.  We  mustrifer  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  ^owdich  for  an  account  of  their  tbe<  lo^eal  system, 
which  ia  throughout  a  compound  of  the  mo>'t  absurd  follies. 
The  most  horrid  of  the  practices  by  which  tL  ty  express  their 
devotional  feelings  are  those  in  wuieh  they  indulge  at  what 
are  called  the  Yam  and  the  Adal  customs,  the  former  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  September,  when  the  eon- 
BumpUoD  of  the  yam  er^  berais,  the  latter  taking  places 
alternately  on  a  greater  and  uss  scale,  every  three  we^ 
On  all  these  oooasiona  human  blood  flows  in  torrents.  The 
sacrifices  are  described  as  exceeding  in  their  sanguinary 
character  even  those  that  take  place  at  the  neighbouring 
court  of  Dahomey,  with  tlu  description  of  which  the  Euro- 
pean publio  has  been  longer  familiar. 

The  government  of  Ashantee  appears  to  be  a  despotism, 
partially  controlled  by  an  aristocracy,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  antient  customs  of  the  country.  But  in  what- 
ever degree  the  royal  power  may  be  restrained  by  these 
opposing  forces,  it  appears  to  be  unlimited  in  regard  to  the 
right  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the  propertr,  the  liberty,  and 
ttie  lives  of  all  classes  of  the  population.  The  king,  however, 
is  said  always  to  consult  bis  great  council  before  entering 
upon  a  war  or  upon  any  other  bunness  of  nablic  importance, 
llie  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  nobility  baa  oeen  for 
some  reigns  a  policy  steadily  pursued  by  the  crown ;  and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says  that  the  order  had  been  at  last  reduced  to 
only  four  individuals.  There  is,  however,  besides  the  here- 
ditary nobility,  a  council  of  captains,  whose  advice  at  least 
is  usually  asked  by  the  king  on  important  occasions.  The 
law  of  succession  to  the  throne  (and  the  same  rule  holds  as 
to  the  estates  of  private  individuals)  is  in  some  respects  very 
singular,  tbe  nearest  heir  being  the  brother,  the  next  the 
sister's  son,  the  next  tbe  son,  and  the  next  the  chief  vassal 
or  slave.  In  the  Fantee  country  it  is  asserted  that  the  slave 
comes  in  before  the  son,  who  only  inherits  such  proper^  as 
his  mother  had  possessed  independently  of  her  husband. 

In  Ashantee,  besides  the  n^^roes,  there  is  a  large  popu- 
lation of  Moslems,  that  is  of  Moors  professing  the  Monam- 
medan  faith,  who  hare  penetrated  thither  from  the  north  of 
Africa.  These  people,  possessed  as  they  are  of  the  art  of 
writing  and  other  acquirements  not  shared  by  the  negroes, 
form  a  very  influential  body  wherever  they  are  established. 
In  former  times  they  appear  indeed,  as  already  noticed,  to 
have  been  left  by  the  government  in  the  enjoyment  of 
almost  complete  independence.  In  different  parts  of  the 
empire  they  still,  according  to  Mr.  Dupuis,  '  live  in  political 
societies,  governed  by  their  respectivp  princes,  who  are 
vassals  to  the  king,  but  who  enjoy  prerwatives  exceeding 
those  of  anv  other  class  of  subjeott.'  from  what  Is  saia 
elsewlwre  it  appears  that  these  princes,  or  eaboreers,  are  ap- 
pointed hiy  the  king.  At  Coomasue  and  manv  of  Uie  other 
tovnib  the  •onuBena  with  diituit  pUeea  if  aliuflat  entirely 


in  the  hands  t^the  Moilema.  The  provmeea  ia  whUb  th^ 

are  ehiefiy  found  are  to  the  nwth  of  Coomassie ;  an4  it  is 
stated  that  wherever  they  exist  in  considerable  numbara 
the  negro  population  is  much  less  ferocious,  and  in  general 
further  advanced  in  civilisation.  Tbe  ref«ntly  conquered 
countries  of  Ghofiui  and  Gbobaghe  were  Moslem  states;— 
that  is  to  say,  the  governnent  waa  hi  the  hiinda  of  til* 
Moslems. 

Mr,  Bovdieh  has  written  a  ecmftiied  ch^tw  on  the 
Ashantee  laoguage.  bom  which  v«ey  little  ean  be  gi^ 
tbeied.  He  wjft  that  ftom  Amanaba  to  ^  VolUi 
there  are  six  different  Iwguagea  spoken :  the  AnuinalMe» 
Abanta,  Fantee,  Afibottoo,  Accra,  and  Adampee.  But  the 
vocabularies  which  he  has  printed  show  that  these  are 
merely  so  many  dialects  of  one  language.  He  describes  the 
Ashantee  tongue  as  more  eultiv^ed  and  n^ned  than  the 
Fantee,  Warsaw,  &c.,  and  as  poes owing  superior  euphony, 
from  iu  abundance  of  vowel-sounds  and  its  lejection  of 
aspirates.  Oratory  is  an  accomplishment  in  which  the 
Ashantee  chiefs  ^nerally  excel.  The  rest  (tf  Mr.  Bowdieh's 
dissertation  is  prinoipally  occupied  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween tbe  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  Fantee  and  Accra 
dialects.  All  these  dialaots  appear  to  be  characterised  by 
the  absence  of  adrerbe,  prepositiiWB,  and  those  oUierdta- 
guised  forms  which  oceur  u  (dder  languages.  The  Ashantee 
music,  of  which  be  gives  aoma  specimena,  is  spoken  of 
in  high  terms  1^  lb.  Bowdioh  fbr  its  sweabws  and 
animation.  Among  their  instruments  are  a  flute  made 
of  a  bng  hollow  reed,  with  three  holee ;  a  box  called  « 
Sanko,  the  top  of  whieh  is  covered  with  an  alligator's  or 
antelope's  skin,  having  a  bridge  raised  over  it,  across  which 
are  extended  eight  strings;  immense  horns,  msda  of  ele- 
phants' tusks ;  and  an  instrument  aomewhi^  like  a  beg- 

Eipe.  They  have  also  drums  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
ollowed  out;  and  in  their  martial  conoerts  tha  ndse  is 
increased  by  the  aid  of  castanets,  gonggongs,  flat  stieki^ 
rattles,  and  old  brass  jians. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  given  various  drawings  of  the  houses  ol 
the  Ashantees.  The  walls  are  usually  fomied  of  status  and 
wattle-work,  filled  up  with  day.  Alt  have  gable  eods  and 
ridded  roofs,  consisting  of  a  name-work  of  bamboo,  over 
which  is  laid  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  tied  with  the  runnen 
of  trees.  Many  of  them  have  arcades,  and  many  also  ai* 
highly  muunented  with  plaster,  paint,  carving,  and  other 
decorations.  The  doors  are  formea  of  entire  pieces  of  cotton 
wood ;  and  <Ien]s  of  the  same  wood,  out  out  with  an  adza, 
are  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  for  flooring,  Tliere 
is  frequently  an  uppur-story  supported  on  ralters.  The 
windows  are  deecribed  as  being  of '  open  wood-work,  carved 
in  fanciful  figures  and  intricate  patterns,  and  painted  red ;' 
and  the  fhtmes  aa  '  frequently  cased  in  gold,  about  as  thick 
as  (lartoidge  paper.'  While  Mr.  Dupuis  was  at  Coomassie. 
the  king  eommeneed  the  erection  of  a  fort,  whidi,  although 
built  omy  of  wood,  was  to  be  of  neat  height  and  atrengm. 
It  was  intended  as  an  imitation  <n  Cape  (Swst  Castle. 

The  principal  manufacture  of  the  Ashantees  is  that  of 
cotton  cloth,  which  they  weave  on  a  loom  worked  by  stringa 
held  between  the  toes,  in  webs  of  never  more  than  fimr 
inches  broad.  Silk  is  sometimes  interwoven  with  the  cot* 
ton.  The  cloths  which  they  produce  ore  often  of  great  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  their  colouring  of  the  highest  briUiancj*. 
They  paint  their  patterns  with  a  fowl's  feather ;  and  Mr. 
Bowdich  says,  that  ne  has  seen  a  man  produce  these  figures 
in  this  manner,  with  great  regularity,  as  fast  as  be  himself 
could  write.  Another  of  the  arts  m  which  they  have  at- 
tained considerable  excellence,  is  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware.  They  also  tan  leather,  and  work  in  iron. 
Mr.  Bowdich  says  Uiat  the  sword-blades  whieh  they  mak» 
often  evince  ve^  fine  workmanship ;  but  tiiat  tiiey  have 
no  idea  of  making  iron  from  the  ore  as  some  (tf  their  neigh' 
hours  farther  in  tbe  interior  do.  He  describes,  however, 
an  ironstone  of  a  dark  red  colour  spotted  with  grey,  from 
which  he  says  they  cast  bullets.  When  lead  is  scarce, 
some  of  their  ornaments  are  described  as  being  made  of 
brass ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  stated  that  copper  is  found  in 
the  country.  But  the  art  for  which  they  are  most  famous 
is  that  of  the  fabrication  of  figures  in  gold.  We  muHt 
refer,  however,  to  Mr.  Bowdieh's  work  for  a  description  of 
the  processes  which  they  employ.  Articles  formed  of  gold 
abound  in  tbe  houses  of  all  tne  wealthier  inhabitants ;  uid 
in  the  king's  palace  those  of  moat  common  use  are  de- 
scribed as  being  made  of  this  precious  material.  Ma  Du- 
puis intimates,  Srnver,  that  ^if^^^tlfO^^F^ 
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upon  tfaia  head, -and  also  the  descriptions  he  has  given  of 
the  splendour  of  the  Ashantee  court  in  genend,  are  some- 
what nigh  coloured. 

Gold  is  found  in  this  country  both  in  mines  and  in 
particles  washed  down  hy  the  rains.  According  to  Du- 
puis,  the  richest  ^old  mines  known  to  exist  in  any  part  of 
Africa  are  those  in  Gaman.  Some  of  the  richest  of  these 
mines  are  said  to  be  esteemed  sacred,  and  od  that  account 
are  not  wwked.  The  wealthier  inhabitants  load  their  per- 
■ons  widi  lumps  of  native  gdd ;  some  which  Dupuis  saw, 
he  thinks,  must  have  weighM  ftilly  four  pounds.  In  Akim, 
and  some  other  parts  of/ die  empire  bordering  on  the  Volta, 
from  which  much  gold  wan  formerly  obtained,  the  mines 
■re  now  either  exhausted,  or  at  least  are  no  longer  worked. 
There  are  many  nob  mines  in  the  small  district  of  Adoom, 
westward  from  Cape  Coast  and  about  three  days'  journey 
from  the  sea ;  and  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  said  that  not 
fewer  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  slaves  ere  employed  in 
washing  for  gold  dust  on  the  banks  of  the  Bara,  in  Gamao. 

The  rainy  season  in  Ashantee  may  be  said  to  commence 
with  the  month  of  May  ;  but  the  heaviest  rains  are  from 
about  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  the  following 
month.  In  tome  yean,  howcTer.  there  is  little  or  no  rain 
at  all  during  the  usual  seawm.  Mr.  Bowdich  has  given 
^e  variations  of  the  thermometer  for  nearly  a  whole  year, 
over  whiofa  his  own  obMrvationa,  and  tboM  of  his  aaao- 
eiates,  extended.  In  June  it  appears  to  have  ranged  at 
Coomassie  ftom  73®  to  84° ;  in  July,  from  7 1°  to  8  P ;  in 
August,  fkrom  68°  to  80^° ;  in  September,  flvm  70°  to  82}°'; 
in  October,  from  70°  to  83°;  in  November,  from  69°  to 
834° ;  in  December,  from  63^  to  85° ;  and  in  January,  from 
Afr  to  86°.  In  the  morning,  especially,  it  is  much  cooler 
at  Coomassie  than  at  Cape  Coast. 

The  yam  is  the  chief  vegetable  that  is  cultivated  in  Ash- 
antee. It  is  planted  at  Christmas,  and  dus  up  early  in 
September.  But  there  is  also  grown  a  good  deal  of  com, 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  a  mucilaginous  vegetable  caUed  en- 
cruma.  somewhat  resembhng  asparagus.  The  plantations 
aro  of  considerable  extent,  and  veiy  neatly  kept.  The 
wincipal  domeBtkated  animals  are  eowa,  horses  of  a  small 
breed,  goatip  and  a  spedes  of  hairy  abeop.  Among  the  wild 
animals  with  which  the  region  abounds  are  lims.  elephants, 
faranas,  wild  hogs,  deer,  antelopes,  alligators,  and  a  variety 
M  snakes.  Among  the  birds  are  vultures,  parrots,  and 
several  small  species  of  beautiful  plumage,  which  sing 
melodiously.  But  all  the  departments  of  the  natural  hist<»y 
of  the  country  are  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

A8HB0RNE  (or,  as  it  is  written  in  antient  records, 
ESSEBURNE,  ASHBURNE,  and  ASHBOURNE),  a 
considerable  market-town,  in  a  rich  valley  not  far  from  the 
east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Dove,  which  falls  into  the  Trent. 
Ashbourne  is  139  miles  from  London  and  thirteen  from 
Derby.  The  population  in  1831  was  2246,  and  Ihe  number 
of  houses,  including  two  which  were  building  and  twenty- 
seven  uninluUnted,  was  502. 

It  is  pleasantlT  situated.  High  hUls  ahdter  it  from  the 
sold  winds  of  tne  north ;  and  to  tb«  south-west  ft  looks 
towards  the  valley  mentioned  above,  where  the  Dove  winds 
through  aome  of  the  richest  meadows  in  the  kingdom.  The 
church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising  fh>m 
the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  fine  spire.  The  building  was 
probably  erected  in  1241,  as  there  is  a  memorial  in  brass  of 
Its  dedication  to  St.  Oswald  in  that  year.  It  is  in  the  early 
English  style,  and  there  are  se\'eral  good  door-ways.  The 
walls  and  buttresses  retain  the  characteristics  of  this  early 
architecture ;  but  several  parts  of  the  church  are  of  later 
date,  and  of  the  decorated  English  or  perpendicular  styles. 
It  contains  many  monuments  of  the  Cokaine  and  Boothby 
families,  especially  a  beautiful  monument  by  Bonks  to  the 
merjory  of  Penelope,  daughter  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who 
died  ill  1791,  at  the  early  age  of  six  years.  The  flgure  of 
the  child  asleep,  in  white  marble,  has  been  much  admired, 
nmre  was  formerly  a  presbyterian  meeting-house  in  Ash- 
borne  ;  and  at  present  there  are  two  places  of  worship,  one 
for  the  General  or  Aiminian  Baptists,  and  one  for  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists ;  as  well  as  one  for  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists  (or  Lady  Huntingdon's  connexion),  in  the 
suburb  of  Compton,  antiently  Campdene,  which  is  separated 
fr(»n  the  town  on  the  south  side  by  the  rivulet  Henmore,  or 
Sehoo. 

There  is  at  Ashbome  a  grammar-school  founded  by  Sir  : 
Thomas  Cokaine  and  others  in  1585 :  and  a  Mr.  Snalden, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  by  his  will 


(dated  17t0),  founded  two  elementary  schools,  one  fut 
thirty  boys,  and  the  other  for  the  same  number  of  girii. 
There  are  several  almshouses  in  the  town,  whii^  owe  their 
origin  to  different  benevolent  individuals,  especially  to  Mr. 
Spalden  abore-mentioned ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Cooper,  vho 
built  at  his  own  chai^  the  Calvinistic  meUiodists'  diapd 
in  Compton.  and  also  built  and  endowed  an  atn^ouis 
adjoining  to  it 

The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com  and  proriuoot. 
There  are  no  less  than  eight  ftirs,  all  for  horses,  hnned 
cattle,  and  sheep ;  wool  is  sold  at  the  hir  in  July,  iriiich 
is  oonsidered  the  smallert  fhir  in  the  year.  Asbbniie  im 
■atA  seem  to  possess  any  particular  manufaoture,  unless  it 
be  of  lace :  but  there  are  iron  and  cotton  iacttvies  in  tlw 
neighbourhood.   The  chief  trade  is  in  cheese  and  malt 

The  parish  is  very  large,  and  extends  into  three  huodndi, 
or  wapentakes :  viz..  Wirksworth  wapentake  (in  which  ii 
the  town),  Appletree  hundred,  and  Morleston  and  lit- 
church  hundred.  It  has  three  dependent  parochial  chapel- 
ries.  viz..  Alsop-in-the-Dale.  Hognaston,  and  Farwick. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  including  that  of  the  town  (u 
given  above),  and  oi  the  chapelries,  was  in  1831,  5699,  and 
the  whole  area  was  16,490  acres.*  The  livingU a  vicatsge, 
of  which  the  Dean  ol  Liucdn  is  p^ron.  The  rntoiy  of 
Mapleton  is  annexed  to  it  The  rectory  of  Ashbime  w 
^nted  William  II.  (RufVis)  to  the  dmrdi  of  St  Haiy 
m  Lincoln,  and  to  the  bishop  of  that  see  and  his  snccesm: 
but  by  some  arrangement  at  a  remote  period,  it  wu  it- 
tached  to  the  deanery  of  that  see ;  and  is  now  leased  oat 
by  the  dean.  Ashbome  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Detbf 
and  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 

Ashbcone  was  the  scene  of  some  contests  during  du  war 
between  Charb  i  I.  and  the  Parliament  In  Feb.  1644,  the 
troops  of  the  latter  were  victorious  over  the  royalists.  The 
young  Preten'.er  passed  through  Ashbome  in  his  retreit 
from  Derby,  in  1 745.  (Lysons's  Magna  Britanma ;  Rbodei' 
Peak  Scmery,  Ssc.) 

ASHBURTON  (antiently  written  ASPERTON),  a 
boraugh  town  in  the  hundred  at  Tmgnbridge,  in  Dnoa- 
shire,  on  this  road  tnm  London  (by  Exeter)  to  PlynumA: 
193  miles  from  London,  19  ftma  Exeter,  and  84  fron 
Flymouth. 

The  town  is  situated  a  short  distance  eastward  from  the 
river  Dart,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  long  street,  through 
whirh  the  London  and  Plymouth  road  passes,  and  of  a  neeoad 
street  turning  off  to  the  right,  through  which  passes  the  road 
across  Dartmoor  to  Tavistock.  The  houses  are  neat,  ind 
are  mostly  covered  with  state,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. A  small  stream,  which  turns  several  mills,  runt 
through  the  town,  and  falls  into  the  Dart  about  two  miki 
lower  down,  just  where  the  Plymouth  road  ftrosiies  the  Dut 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  a  spacious  structure 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  Gotbte 
architecture.  The  tower  is  nmety  feet  high,  and  is  ln^ 
rounded  by  a  small  spire.  In  the  chanr^l  are  seTeial  stalb, 
as  in  oollegiate  churches.  Adjoining  Ae  diurch  ii  tba 
antient  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  whidi  the  gramni^ 
school  is  held,  and  also  the  meetings  far  parlismentary 
elections  and  other  public  business.  This  chapel  was  for- 
merly endowed  with  lands  valued  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VL  at  10/.  15#.  8d.  per  annum.  Of  this  amount,  ten 
marks,  or  6/.  I3«.  4d,  went  as  stipend  to  the  chantry  priest, 
who  was  to  keep  a  grammar-scnool ;  and  the  remsinder 
to  maintain  and  repair  the  leaden  pipes  '  for  the  coodoction 
of  wholesome  water  for  the  relief  of  the  infected,  when  the 
plague  should  be  at  Ashburton,  that  they  might  not 
infect  others.'  These  lands,  it  is  probable,  are  the  parish 
lands  now  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  chapel ;  the  en- 
dowment of  the  grammar-school  coming  from  other  loiiiceL 
The  chapel  was  used  for  marriages  and  other  occtsJoal 
paroehtal  duty  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Besides  the  grammar-school,  Uiete  are  some  endowiorati 
for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  Uie  town,  espcciuy 
one  given  in  1.754  by  Lord  Middleton  and  the  Bon.  Joui 
Harris  (at  that  time  members  for  the  borough),  under 
in  1821,  upwards  of  ninety  children  received  education 
from  two  sehoolma&ters  of  Ashburton.  In  1805,  the  \M 
Miss  Dunning  founded  a  gift  of  6/.  per  annum,  for  the  la- 
Htruction  of  ten  eirls  in  readiug,  sewing,  &c. 

The  independents,  particular  baptists,  and  WeBlqr>» 
methodists  have  meeting-houses  in  the  town. 

*  III  the  pwocUkl  rahoiM  fiir  IBSt  (be  dispabhMtfIu«4mB 
an  ctmi    lUatlnct  from  ifec  eiuicborJMUNnt,-^ W V  IV^ 
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Tlie  eliief  manufacture  of  Aahborton  U  that  of  serge, 
hteh  is  made  for  the  East  India  Company.  The  market 
IS  on  Satnrdayi  for  oom,  proviaions,  &c.  A  yarn  market, 
fimnerly  held  <n  Tuesday,  under  letters  patent,  granted  by 
Charles  II.,  has  been  discontinued  for  many  years.  There 
are  four  fairs,  on  the  first  Thursdays  in  March  and  June, 
and  the  first  Tuesdays  in  August  and  November  *.  Tbe 
March  fair  is  a  large  cattle  fair,  and  that  in  November  a 
great  sheep  fair.  The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish  of 
Ashburton  vaa,  m  1831,  552,  including  Uiirty  nine  unin- 
habited, and  the  population  at  the  same  time  amounted 
to  4165. 

Asbburton  was  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  but  did  not  again,  except  once  iu  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  return  members  till  the  last  parliament  of 
Charles  I.  in  1640.  Tbe  right  of  election  was  in  the  inha- 
Intant  householders  and  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures ; 
but  the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  not  clearly  known. 
Tbe  number  tii  voten  was  estimated  at  between  300  and  400, 
but  the  memben  were  na^  tho  nominees  of  Lord  Clinton 
and  Sir  Lawrence  Palk.  By  the  Reform  Bill  tbe  number 
(tf  representatives  was  reduced  from  two  to  one,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  pariah  made  the  bcmndary  of  the  borough. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  parish,  of  \0t.  value  and 
upwarda,  was  estimated  in  the  boundary  reports  at  342. 
llie  returning  ofiicer  is  the  portreeve,  who  is  chosen  annu* 
ally  at  the  court  leet  and  baron  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Moreton, 
the  archdeacoonr  of  Totness,  and  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter; 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Canterbury.  It  in- 
cludes the  ohapelries  of  Bickington  and  Bucklaud-in-the 
Hoor.   The  dean  and  cha]rter  of  Exeter  are  the  patrons. 

Aflhburtoniaoneof  the  four  towns  in  which  we  stannary 
courts  are  held.  These  courts  are  held  befbre  tbe  lord 
warden  at  his  substitutes,  for  the  administration  of  justice 
amon^  the  turners  of  Devonshire  and  C<nnwaUt  by  virtue  of 
1  privily  granted  to  them  to  sue  and  be  sued  only  in  &eir 
own  courts.  The  oUier  stannary  towns  'are  Chagford, 
Plympton,  and  Tavistock. 

■  This  town  was  the  birth-place  of  John  Dunning,  the  first 
Lord  Ashburton,  and  of  the  late  William  GiSbrd,  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Review. — (Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  Re- 
portt  of  Commitsionert  qf  Charities,  ^) 
ASHBURTON,  LORD.  [See  Dhnniwo.] 
ASHBY-DE'LA-ZOUCH  (in  antient  writings  called 
ASCEBI  and  ESSEBY).  a  market  town  in  tbe  hundred  of 
West  Ooscote,  in  the  county  of  Leicester.  It  is  on  the  little 
river  Mese,  orMease,afeeder  of  the^ent,  and  on  the  road 
from  London  to  Burton-nptm-Tkrent;  115  milei  from  London, 
ind  17  from  Leicester,  the  county  town.  Its  ori^nal  de- 
s^nattmi  was  aimply  Ashby ;  the  distinctive  addition  of  De 
la  Zoudi,  it  reeeived  from  the  Zouehes,  who  were  lords  of  it. 

This  town  consists  ohieHy  of  one  stivet,  in  which  stands  a 
neat  market-cross,  and  was  neaily  surrounded  at  one  time 
by  thiee  parks,  now  no  longer  existing,  viz.  Prestop  park, 
tbe  great  park,  and  the  little  park,  of  which  the  last  was 
tiie  homestead  to  the  castle.  The  situation  of  the  town  ob- 
tained for  it  from  Camden  the  character  of  ViUa  AmtBni$- 
sima  (a  most  deKghtfhl  town).  The  land  around  is  chiefly 
pasture. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Helen,  is  a  handsome  and 
lofty  antient  structure.  It  is  of  stone,  and  the  tower  con- 
tuna  six  large  bells  and  a  set  of  chimes.  The  body  of  the 
ehurch  is  wdl  pewed ;  and  the  ehancel  was  fitted  up  with 
perws  for  his  own  fanulv  b^  nancis,  Eari  of  Huntingdon,  who 
cbed  in  1 7  90.  On  eaim  side  of  the  ehancel  is  a  large  chapel, 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  side  of  tbe  church  :  that 
on  the  north  side  is  converted  into  a  veatry-room,  and  that 
on  the  south  side  is  the  burial  place  of  the  Hasting'  family. 
In  the  latter  is  a  sculptured  monument  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  his  countess,  who  both  died  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  this  church  there  was,  in  1804,  when 
Mr.  Nichols's  History  of  Leicestershire  was  published,  a 
singular  instrument  of  punishment  called  the  finger  pillory. 
It  consisted  of  a  horizontal  beam  divided  lengthways  into  two 
parts ;  the  upper  part  turned  on  a  hinge  at  one  end,  and 
was  fastened  by  a  lock  at  the  other  end,  after  the  manner 
of  the  stocks.  In  this  machine  are  diflenaat-siied  hole*  fin: 
containing  the  fingers  of  the  disorderly.  The  oeam  is  sup- 
ported by  two  upright  puts  about  three  foot  high. 

In  an  open  pasture  on  the  south  uda     the  town,  on  a 
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gentle  eminence,  stand  the  rums  of  the  castle  of  Ashby. 
This  castle  seems  to  have  been  of  vast  extent  and  very  lofty. 
We  can  trace  out  the  great  ball,  kitchen,  various  chambers 
of  state,  the  chapel,  &c. ;  wherein  are  flnind,  in  good  pre- 
servation, rich  doorways,  chimney-pieces,  arms,  devices,  and 
other  ornamental  accompaniments.  (See  Nichols's  Leieet- 
tarthire,  vol.  iii.  p.  612.)  It  was  built  by  Lord  Hastings, 
a  nobleman  of  great  power  in  the  time  of  Edward  Iv., 
and  who  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(afterwards  Richard  III.),  shortly  after  Edward's  death. 
It  was  one  of  the  places  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined. 

The  '  Ivanhoe'  baths,  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
are  supphed  from  the  collieries  with  water  impregnated  with 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
sea  water.  There  are  a  small  ttieatre,  a  handsmne  hotel, 
and  lodging-houses. 

There  is  in  Aahby  a  free  aohod.  founded  in  1567  br 
Henry,  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  also  a  school  for  educating  and 
clothing  twenty-MX  Ix^,  founded  in  1669  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Dawson,  and  a  small  foundation  for  the  instruction  of 
twelve  girls.  Another  charity-school  has  been  lately  founded 
by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 

Woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  and  hats,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  articles  of  manufacture  in  Ashby  ;  but  the  manufac- 
turers suffered  materially  during  the  war  which  followed 
the  first  Flench  revolution.  The  market  is  on  Saturday, 
and  is  well  sup[died.  There  are  four  fiurs  in  the  year, 
besides  a  statute  ibr  tbe  hiring  of  servants  on  the  aSnd 
September. 

Coal  and  ironstone  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  a  canal  from  the  Coventry  canal  na- 
vig8ti<Hi,  nearBedworth  in  Warwickshire,  to  the  neighbour 
biwd  of  Ashl^  (see  Biadbhaw's  M'jpttfCaaale),  and  a  rail- 
road tcom  tint  canal  to  the  town.  The  elevation  of  this 
canal  is  315  5  inches  above  the  base  assumed  as  tbe 
general  level  in  Bradshaw's  Man.  It  runs  for  18  miles 
direct  distance  firom  Bedworth  witnout  any  lock. 

Hie  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage  with  the  chapel  of 
Blackfordby,  in  which  the  vicar  performs  service  once  a 
fortnight.  It  is  in  the  deanery  of  Ackley,  archdeaconry  of 
Leicester,  and  diocese  of  Lincoln.  There  are  places  of  wor- 
ship for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyan  and  Calvinistic  methodists, 
and,  according  to  some  late  acoounts,  for  Independents. 

Tlie  parish  is  extensive,  and  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Blackfordby  and  Boothorpe.  Kilwardby,  and  the  Calais, 
which  now  form  parts  of  tne  town,  were  onoe  distinct  ham- 
lets. The  population  was,  in  1831. 4737,  of  whom  327  were 
in  the  chapelry  of  Blaekfoidby. 

Ashby  was  the  native  town  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Halt 
In  the  eivil  war,  in  the  time  of  Charles  L,  Ashby  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  king,  but  evacuated  and  dismantled  by 
capitulation.  (Nichols's  Hitt.  of  Leieetter^ire.) 

ASHDQD,  or  ASDOD  ('A?*»roc,  of  the  Greeks),  is 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Palestine, 
about  nine  miles  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  ten  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Jamnia.  The  mention  of  this  place  occurs  frequently  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  it  was  one  of  the  five  Philistine  cities, 
and,  at  the  division  of  the  promised  land,  it  fell  to  tbe  lot  of 
the  tribe  of  Judab  (Joshua  xv.),  who,  however,  appear  not 
to  have  obtained  possession  ;  for  we  find  (1  Samuel  v.)  that 
300  years  subsequently  the  PhilistineB  in  their  wars  viUi 
the  Jews  having  captured  Uie  aric  of  the  covenant,  brouj^t 
it  to  Ashdod.  and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  their  god  Da- 
gon,  which  fell  to  the  earth  before  it.  David  probably  got 
poBsesslon  of  Ashdod  when  he  '  took  Gath  and  its  towns 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines.'  (Chronic,  i.  chap.  18.) 
It  was  taken  by  Uie  Assyrians  about  B.C.  714,  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  after  sustaining, 
according  to  Herodotus,  a  siege  and  blockade  of  twenty- 
nine  years  in  the  reign  of  Fsammitichus,  during  which 
it  must  have  suffered  greatly,  for  Jemmiah  calls  it  'the 
remnant  of  Ashdod.' 

The  temple  of  Dagon  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  Maoea 
brnus,  and  the  town  burnt  during  the  wars  between  Alex 
ander  Bales  and  Demetrius.  It  seems  never  to  have  re- 
covered iu  former  splendour,  though  A  Gabuuns,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Syria,  Mdoed  it  to  be  rebuilt.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  called  Awtoa,  and  is  also  noticed  by  this 
name  in  Strabo  and  the  Acu  of  the  Aposiles.  Its  modem 
name  is  Aadond,  a  near  approach  to  the  antient  one;  but 
there  are  no  lamaina  oS  iu  fimnor  grandeur.  It  is  now, 
Vobiey  «.,s.  fomo..  only  ^^^««Tg.^p»f4fl»try 
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around  is  open,  and  little  cultivated,  and  the  village  small. 
The  principal  object  is  a  large  Turkish  khan  for  travellers, 
which  appears  to  occupy  the  site  of  some  antient  building — 
probably  one  of  the  primitive  Christiao  churches,  as  an 
altar  and  cross  are  still  standing,  and  there  is  an  inscription 
over  the  door  in  some  Eastern  language.  It  lies  in  31°  45' 
N.  lat.  34°  37'  E.  long. 

The  land  along  this  part  of  the  coaitt  is  perceptibly  gaining 
on  the  sea,  which  is  shallow,  and  d»potiti  in  thi^  bend  of 
the  eoast  mudi  of  the  aand  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
(Mangles  and  Irby.  See  Steph.  Byzant. ;  and  Nehemiah 
ziii.  23.) 

ASHDOWN  FOREST,  a  hilly  ana  woodland  district 
in  tiie  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  in  what  is 
usually  denominated  '  the  Weald.  This  weald  was  before 
the  Conquest  a  vast  forest,  stretching  from  Chichester  to 
the  border  of  Kent ;  and  the  designation  in  its  widest  sense 
is  understood  to  include  all  the  county  north  of  the  South 
Down  hills.  Aahdown  Forest  contains  about  18,000  or 
SOiOOO  acres.  The  block  sand  which  covers  it  is  of  various 
depth,  and  lies  upon  a  thick  stratum  of  soft  clay.  The  chief 
value  of  the  district  is  as  a  rabbit  warren.  Crowborough 
Beacon,  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forest, 
is  804  feet  high.  The  road  from  Iiondon  to  llewes,  through 
Maresfleld  and  Uckfleld,  leads  aeroei  this  waste.  (Young*8 
General  View  the  Agriadture  qf  Sussex.  See  Ordnance 
Map.) 

ASHER,  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  [See  Palbs- 

TINB.] 

ASHES,  the  remains  of  any  thing  burnt,  whether  of 
vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  mine- 
ral bodies  alsa  First  with  respect  to  VegstaUe  ashes  :— 
Woody  fibre,  termed  chemically  Ugnin,  is  composed  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon:  it  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  all  vegetable  matter,  and  it  is  almost  entirety 
dissipated  when  burnt.  Two  of  its  elements,  by  combining 
with  the  oxygen  with  which  they  were  alreaidy  united,  and 
a  fresh  portion  acquired  from  the  atmosphere,  form  new  com- 
pounds ;  these  products  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose  minutely  to  notice,  but  it  may  be  otuerved  that  they 
consist  chietly  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  earbon 
of  wondy  fibre  is  the  element  which  remains  longest  unacted 
upon,  and  on  this  circumstance  the  preparation  of  charcoal 
fh>m  wood  depends.  When,  however,  this  carbon  has 
been  totally  dissipated  by  the  lone-continued  and  combined 
action  of  heat  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  there  teniains  only 
a  small  quantity  of  ashes ;  these  are  derived  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  from  such  substances  as  the  plant  takes  up  from 
tile  soil  during  its  growth,  and  which,  though  universally 
mat  with,  are  most  frequently  to  be  considered  ra^r  as 
aeddental  than  necessary  constituents  of  the  vegetable. 
Ashes  vary  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows,  and  of  the  manure  used 
upon  it.  But  fisw,  if  any.  <tf  the  oonstituents  of  the  ashes 
occur  in  them  in  the  state  in  whieh  they  existed  in  the 

gant ;  Uiey  are  mostly  the  altered  results  of  oombnation. 
at  to  this  part  the  eulyeot  we  diall  presently  recur. 
The  substances  lUaaU^  contained  in  the  ashe^  of  land- 
plants  are  potash,  soda,  hme,  magnesia,  silica,  the  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  chlorine,  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
phosphoric  acid ;  alumina  occurs  Imt  rarely,  and  sometimes 
oxide  of  copper  has  been  met  witlu  The  salts  derived  from 
the  combination  of  some  of  these  bodies  are  soluble  in  water ; 
suoh  are  the  compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  with 
chlorine,  those  of  the  same  metals  with  the  carbonic  and 
sulphuric  acids,  and  with  silice  Lfme,  and  some  of  the  o^er 
bases,  combined  with  the  carbonic  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
with  uUca,  are  insoluble  in  water.  Very  Amjuently  more 
than  Mw-hidf  of  tiia  ashes  of  vegetables  eourists  of  canonate 
of  lime. 

The  quantity  of  ashes  varies,  not  only  aecoiding  to  the 
soil,  age,  and  aspect  of  the  plant,  but  also  in  di&rent  parts 
of  die  same  plm^  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  of  its  weight,  after  drying  in  the  air.  Sometimes 
the  ashes  amount  to  four  or  five  per  oenti  and  in  the  bark 
of  the  oak  to  six  per  cent. ;  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
ashes  also  varj'  in  the  same  kind  of  wood  from  the  acciden- 
tal circumstances  already  noticed.  Berthier  {Annales  de 
CAimie  et  de  PhysiqHe,  torn,  xxxii  p.  240)  has  given  the 
results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  different 
kinds  of  wood;  from  these  tba  foUowing  we  selected  as 
alnost  extreme  oisea  of  tiu  qntnti^  of  seMi  obtained  from 
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On  considering  the  constituents  of  the  soluble  part  of 
wood-ashes,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  must  consist  of  the 
alkaline  sidphates.  carbonates,  and  chlorides;  while  the 
insoluble  matter  is  chiefly  composed  of  carbonate  of  lima, 
and  probably  of  magnesia,  phosphate  ofUme,snd  pbospbats 
of  iron.  Wood-E^es  may  contain  a  considerable  portion  of 
iron  without  its  being  indicated  by  the  colour  of  its  oxide, 
because  it  is  in  the  state  of  phosphate ;  the  manganese 
appears  to  exist  as  an  oxide :  this  is  indicated,  not  ralv  by 
the  greyish  tint  which  it  imparts,  but  also  bv  the  uneil  a 
chlorine  evolved  hy  the  action  of  muriatic  aeia. 

It  needs  hardly  be  stated  that  the  indoentioa  of 
wood  is  ft  most  important  operatton ;  from  its  ashei  tn 
obtained  the  immense  quantities  of  impure  potssh,  snd 
the  carbonate  oalled  peorZuxA,  imported  from  America  ud 
other  countries,  [see  Potassium  and  its  salts.]  Al- 
though wood-ashes  thus  yield  carbonate  of  potuii,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppixe  that  this  salt  exists  in  the 
sap  of  the  plant.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  opioioD  of  Vsn- 
qu^n,  the  alkali  is  there  combined  with  acetic  acid ;  ntd 
it  is  well  known  Uiat  acetate  of  potash  is,  by  heat  snd  tbs 
decomposition  of  its  acid,  converted  into  carbonate.  The 
sap  of  plants  contains  also  other  vegetable  acids,  as  tbe  ox- 
alic citric  tartaric  malic.  &c. ;  and  the  salts  which  tbeie 
form  with  po^h  are  decomposed  by  heat,  and  yield  tin 
carbonate.  The  sources  of  the  alkalis  is  a  subject  which  bu 
been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  now  no  question  of  tlioi 
behig  acq^uind  from  the  soil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lime 
and  metallio  oxides.  It  is  well  known  that  basaltic  nekt 
contain  socU.  and  granite  rocks  potash ;  and  it  has  bea 
found  that  fir  trees  growing  in  a  soil  derived  fhu  the 
disintegration  of  bassut,  contain  much  more  soda  and  len 
potash  than  those  which  grow  in  disintegrated  granits. 

The  ashes  of  land  plants  yield  jn-ineipally  the  salts  of 
potash ;  those  of  marine  plants  afford  a  large  quantity  of 
soda  salts,  and  especially  the  carbonate.  There  an  urenl 
varieties  of  lalsoia  and  fo^'comia  cultivated  on  tbe  coasts 
of  Spain,  which,  when  full  grown,  are  cut,  dried,  and  burnt 
in  tranches ;  the  resulting  ashes  are  called  ftonUo,  tod  an 
imported  in  the  atate  of  hard,  grey,  porous  masses.  ^ 
richest  barilla  contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  MO^ 
mixed  with  various  saline  and  earthy  impurities.  It  is  sm 
tolt  soap-making,  and  in  other  manufoetuies  rsquiniiB  ^ 
idkali;  but  stnoe  the  duty  has  been  taken  dfcomiDons^ 
and  on  aeeonnt  of  the  eheapness  with  which  soda  is  obtaiMd 
from  it,  barilla  is  now  much  less  used  than  fbnoeriy. 

is  the  ash  of  some  varietiss  of  sea-weed,  especial? 
of  the  fucut  sacdusrinus  and  fucus  veeiculostu.  It  is  pn- 
pared  in  the  islands  of  Scotland,  and  contains  scarcely  oes' 
tenth  as  much  carbouate  of  soda  as  barilla  does ;  tbe  n- 
mainder  consists  principally  of  chloride  and  iodide  of  sodiuiSr 
sulphate  of  potash,  phosfihate  of  lime,  earthy  and  caiboiO' 
ceous  mattw.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  ^■■i 
as  well  as  in  that  of  soap. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  portion  at  least  of  tbe 
carbonate  of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants 
suits  from  the  douiidft  daoompositiiai^  ofmunm  islt  «> 
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BOtuh  laHi  origina&T  exU^  in  them.  [See  Sodium  and 
Suits.] 

Coal  athet  are  extremely  Tarioos  both  in  their  appear- 
ance and  composition.  Thus  much  of  the  coal  of  the  north 
<tf  BngUnd,  under  oommon  circumstances,  bumi  to  a  cin- 
der, vhich  is  a  mixture  of  the  a^es  of  the  cmI,  with 
some  carbonaceous  matter  requiiin^  rather  a  high  tem- 
perature to  hum  it,  on  aoeount  of  its  being  enveloped  by 
incombustible  matter.  The  coal  of  SomerseMiire  bums  to 
red  ashes,  evidently  coloured  by  peroxide  vX  inn;  those 
of  the  Staffordshire  coal  are  nearly  white. 

Coal,  like  wood,  consists  principally  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  it  contains 
nitrogen  also.  The  carbon  eenerallT  Taries  from  seventy- 
five  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  quanbty  of  ashes  yielded 
by  difibfent  kinds  of  coal  varies  considerably ;  according 
to  Krwan.  Wigan  coal  contains  l'97  per  cent  of  ashes; 
Whitehaven  coal  1'7.  and  Swansea  coal  3'33  per  cent :  they 
consist  principally  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  small  quan- 
tities of  lime,  sometimes  magnesia,  and  also  peroxiae  of 
iron;  but  they  do  not  contain  either  the  eMondes,  phos* 
phatea,  or  alkaline  salts  found  in  wood-ashes. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  while  the  ashes  produced  by 
some  kinds  of  coal  are  nearly  useless,  timt  form  of  them 
which  results  fl-om  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  north- 
country  coal  burnt  in  London  is  very  largely  and  economi- 
cally employed  in  brick-making. 

Peat  ashes  have  been  examined  b^  Klaproth ;  the  peat 
ofHansfeld  yielded  20*5  ]>er  cent  of  incombustible  matter, 
consisting  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  iron.  UM.  OherUn  and  Buehner  hove  lately 
analyzed  the  ashes  of  the  turf  occurring  near  Strasburgh ; 
1000  parts  of  the  dried  turf  yielded  180  of  ashes,  of  a  red- 
dish grey  colour,  mixed  with  white  and  reddish  gritty  par- 
ticles of  an  earthy,  saline  taste,  and  infVisible  bv  the  blow- 
pipe.  One  hundred  parts  of  these  ashes  yielded 

Common  salt,  ^ith  a  little  sulphate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  time  and  of  magnesia 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  and  of  alumina  . 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  . 

Alumina  and  silica  . 
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The  ashes  contained  neither  free  nor  carbonated  alkali,  no 
iodine,  u>r  any  sulphuret.  {Journal  de  Pfuarmacte,  Avril, 
1834.) 

With  respeet  to  amtmU  adiM,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
ditfbrent  fortns  of  animal  matter  have  been  auhiected  to 
indneration.  ^om  the  following  results  obtained  by  Ber- 
zelius,  in  his  experiments  on  the  ashes  of  bones,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  that  phosphate  of  lime  would  consti- 
tute the  lai^r  part  of  the  ashes  of  the  animal  aolids,  ex- 
cepting the  fat ;  he  found  that  ox  bones,  after  the  dissipa 
tion  of  the  carbonaceous  animal  matter  which  they  con- 
tained, yielded  667  per  cent  of  ashes,  composed 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  tittle  fluoride  of  calcium  57'3S 
Carbonate  of  lime         .  .  .  3*85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia         .  .  2 '05 

Soda,  with  a  very  little  chloride  of  sodium      ,  3'45 

66-70 

The  ashes  of  human  bones  contain  about  four  per  cent.  Lbss 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  ^  almost  7i  per  cent  more  of  car- 
bonate iban  ox  bones.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia,  all  the  above  compounds  exia^  as 
stated  in  the  hone  previously  to  incineration :  this  oireum- 
ttanoa  fame  a  lemarkablfl  difbnaooe  between  ve^elable  and 
animal  ashes. 

Animal  aibee.  termed  technipfllly  bout  ai&»  are  some- 
timev,  thoivb  with  less  effect  than  unbumt  bonea,  enpbyed 
as  a  manure  [  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  assay  eupela, 
wad  in  the  preparation  of  phos{diorio  aoid. 

Voltxme  othM  only  remain  to  be  noticed.  Vauouelin 
examined  some  ashes  from  Vesuvius  which  fell  at  Naples 
in  1623 ;  timir  colour  was  gr^ish,  they  were  tasteless,  and 
found  to  consist  of  alumina,  oxide  of  uon,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  luae.  potash,  copper,  manganese,  lime, 
and  charcoal ;  the  proportions  of  these,  however,  w«e  not 
determined.  {AmtaUt  de  Ckimie  et  de  PHyaqw,  tome  xxv. 
p.  72.)  Vauquelin  also  analyied  the  ashes  ejected  in  the 
same  year  from  iBtna;  they  veto  of  a  grey  colour,  and  in 
fine  powder ;  when  beatud  to  ledneia  in  oontast  with  the 
iix,  wvy  exhaled  aulphnroui  aeid,  and  in  a  close  vessel  they 
yi^ded  sulphiir.  The  foUowing  atatement  ahows  that  the 
epmpgaitioa  «f  tbaw  «ibas  vm  wy  diffivnt  from  tfaoM 
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Tesuviui  cjjeoted  in  Uie  same  year.  One  hnndred  varti 

oonsisted  nearly  of— 
Silica  ,  .  .  28*10 

Sulphate  of  lime  .  .     *  18* 

Sulphuret  of  iron  .  .20*88 

Alumina  .  .  8*  , 

Lime  .  .  ,  2*60 

Chwcoal        .  ,  1' 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  of  alumina  I 

Traces  of  ■ulphur,  a  muriate  and  moistnre  S  

lOO'OO 

(Armalet  de  Chime  etde  Phytique,  tome  xxxii.  p.  111.) 

ASHFORD,  a  market-town  in  Kent,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Btour,  just  below  the  (influence  of  the  two  uppei 
branches :  it  is  on  the  road  iVom  London  (through  Maid< 
stone)  to  Folkstone,  53  miles  from  London,  1 9  from  Maid- 
stone, and  I4i  from  Canterbury.  It  is  called  in  Doomsday- 
book  both  Estelhrt  and  Essetesfwil,  and  in  other  ontient 
records  Esshetisford.  taking  its  name  from  the  Essbe  or 
Eschet.  a  now  obsolete  designation  of  the  west  branch  of 
the  Stour  from  ita  source  near  Lenham  to  thu  place. 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  pleasant  and  heidthy,  being 
on  a  small  eminence,  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  it  on  e>'ery  side. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the  main  street  (through 
which  the  Folkstone  road  passes)  is  of  considerable  widui, 
and  is  paved.  The  market  house  is  in  the  centre  of  it,  and 
the  church  on  the  south  side.  At  the  oast  end  of  the  town 
is  a  stone  bricLge  of  four  arches  over  the  river  Stour.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  monthly  fair  or  market 
for  the  sale  of  fat  and  lean  stock,  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  the  month  ;  and  there  are  four  other  fairs,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  our  authorities.  Several  genteel  families 
reside  in  the  town.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1631 
was  2,809. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  a  »ammar«!ho(d  of  smna  re- 

Sute,  founded  in  the  leign  ^  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Norton 
InatchbulL   The  master  u  still  appointed  by  the  Knatch- 
buU  family. 

The  church  ia  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  rising 
from  the  centre,  lofty  and  well-proportioned,  and  surmountra 
by  four  pinnacles.  The  church  is  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  and  has  some  good  doorways  and  windows.  Several 
sumptuous  roonumeuts  of  the  Smyth  fkmily  are  in  a  chapel 
adjoining  the  south  transept  Thetowerwas  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  by  Sir  John  Fogge,  who  also  murh  re- 
paired, if  he  did  not  rebuild,  the  church ;  and  founded  a 
'  collage '  or  choir  (consisting  of  the  vicar  as  master  or  pre- 
bendary, two  fit  chaplains,  and  two  lay  clerks),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suppressed  befbre  the  Reformation.  A 
chantry  founded  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  also  sup- 
pressed during  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  li\ing 
u  a  vicarage  m  the  presentation  of  the  dean  and  chapter  <^ 
Rochester.  There  are  places  of  wonhlp  for  different  deno- 
minations of  dissenters :  also  two  national  schools,  one  for 
bon  and  one  for  girls. 

The  greater  part  of  the  parish  constitutes  what  is  termed 
'  the  liberty  of  the  town  of  Ashfonl,'  and  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred  It  has  a  constable  of  its 
own.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and  has  a  court  of 
record  every  three  weeks  for  all  actions  of  debt  or  damages 
not  exceeding  twen^  marks  (6/.  13«,  4<f.). 

ASHLAIv  rough  atones  of  various  sizes.  This  term  ia 
applied  to  firea-ilonea  when  they  are  fint  taken  out  of  the 
quariy. 

ASHLER,  a  feeing  made  of  squared  atones.  In  coun- 
tries  where  atone  is  scarce  and  expensive,  ashler  principally 
consists  of  Ham  slabs  of  stone  used  to  face  the  brick  and 
rubble  walla  of  buildings.  These  slabs  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  inches  thick.  Ashler  is  of  several  kinds.  Plana 
ashler  is  so  called  when  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  made 
quite  smooth.  All  the  public  buildings  of  London  in  which 
stone  is  used  are  mora  or  less  faced  with  plane  ambler.  When 
the  stone  shoais  on  its  surface  a  series  of  narrow  parallel 
fiutings,  the  work  is  called  tooled  ashler.  This  is  principally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  baaements  of  buildings  where  the 
stone  is  set  with  fluting  running  perpendicularly.  There 
is  also  an  ornamental  kind  of  ashlor,  rary  common  in  build- 
ings, produced  by  slightly  cutting  into  the  atones,  so  aa  to 
make  a  depression,  along  one,  two,  or  mora  ot  the  aiides  of 
the  jmnta.  This  kind  <tt  ashler  i»  called  rusticated  ashlw; 
[For  a  more  oarttmlar  account  of  rusticated  work,  sea 
Masonry.]  The  Banqueting-hall  at  Whitehall,  Somerut 
houae.  the  Bank  of  England,  au^  ^t.  Paul's  ^|^ij^r^Lw^ 
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b«  taken  as  examples  of  ruKticated  ashler  in  London .  on 
exampk  ^  nudcated  ashler  on  the  north  side  of  the 
western  entrance  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  given  in  the  out 


ASHLERING.  a  term  in  masonry  ai^nifyioK  the  act  of 
bedding  in  mortar  the  ashler  above  desenbed.  The  term  is 
also  used  in  carpentry  to  signify  the  short  upright  pieces  of 
vood  placed  in  the  roof  of  a  house  to  cut  off  the  acute  angle 
between  the  joists  of  the  floor  and  the  rafters :  almost  tixe 
garrets  in  London  are  built  in  this  way.  The  annexed 
cut,  Te[weaenting  a  section  of  a  garret,  shows  ^e  ashler- 
ing  abore  destaibed, 


ASHMOLr,  ELIAS,  an  eminent  antiquary  and 
h«aldt  the  founder  of  the  museum  which  still  bears  his 
name  at  Oxford,  was  the  only  son  of  Simon  Ashmole,  a 
saddler  df  Lichfield,  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Anthony  Boyer 
of  Coventry.  He  was  bom  May  23d,  1617,  and  was  placed 
at  an  early  age  as  a  chorister  in  the  cathedral  of  Lich- 
field. He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  fomily  of  James 
Paget,  Esq.,  one  of  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  married  his  mother's  sister ;  under  whose  roof  he 
studied  law,  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  acquiring  music 
and  other  aeeompliahments.  In  1638  he  msiried  Keanw, 
dau^ter  of  Peter  Mainwaring,  of  Smallwood  in  Cheshire, 
and  in  Michaelmas  term  the  same  year  he  became  a  solicitor 
in  chancery.  In  February,  1641,  he  was  sworn  an  attorney 
of  (he  Common  Fleas.  He  lost  his  wife  on  the  5tb  of  De- 
cember Ihe  same  year.  The  troubles  coming  on,  and  being 
a  royalist  in  principle,  he  retired  from  London  into  Cheshire. 
In  1 645  he  became  ono  of  the  geutlemen  of  the  ordnance 
in  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Worcester, 
where  be  was  first  a  commissioner  and  afterwards  receiver 
and  registrar  of  the  excise.  He  became,  soon  after,  a  captain 
in  Lord  Ashley's  regiment,  and  comptroller  of  the  ordnance. 
In  the  midst  of  these  employments  he  was  far  from  n^lect- 
ing  his  studies,  having  entered  himself  of  Braiennoee  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  vigour  to 
the  study  itf  natural  philosophy,  mallianaties.  and  astronomy, 
and  whore  bis  acquaintance  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Geo^ 
Wharton  led  him  into  the  absurd  mysteries  of  astrok^. 

In  July,  1646.  the  king's  affairs  having  grown  desperate, 
after  the  surrender  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Ashmole  withdrew 
again,  for  a  few  months,  to  Cheshire;  but  coming  to 
I^ndon  he  foil  in  with  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
Mr.  WillUm  Lilly,  and  Mr.  John  Booker,  esteemed  the 
greatest  astrologers  of  their  time,  and  was  by  them  caressed, 
instructed,  and  admitted  into  their  fraternity.  In  1647  he 
went  into  Berkshire,  where  he  made  choice  of  the  village  of 
Enelefleld  for  the  place  of  his  retirement,  at  which  he 
studied  botany.  In  1649  he  married  his  second  wife,  the 
LadyMainwarinff  (widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Mainwaring,  Knt 
laonder  of  Reamn^t  whose  second  son  by  a  fbrmer  hot- , 


band,  Mr.  Humphrey  Stafford,  made  great  oppoution  to 
the  match.   The  fortune  which  he  obtained  wilh  this  Udj 
(be  was  her  fourth  husband)  enabled  him  to  open  his  bouM 
to  the  most  learned  and  scientific  persons  of  the  time. 
Id  1650  he  published  in  t2mo.  a  treatise  wiitten  b; 
Dr.  Arthur  Dee  upon  the  philMophor's  stone,  under  tiio  tills 
of  Fascicxdus  Chemiau  ;  or,  Chymical  CtiUtxtifm  expreii- 
ing  the  Inpvst,  Progrett,  and  Egreu  oj  the  secret  Her- 
metick  Saenrg,  out  of  the  ckoiceit  and  most  famoui  outAori. 
JVhereutUo  i$  added,  the  Arcanttm,  or  grand  leeret  t^Btr- 
meiidt  PMotaphv.  Both  made  SnguA  bg  Jsmei  Hs- 
8(dle,  Esq.,  in  wtuoh  name,  the  letters  of  ois  ovnvitlba 
found  transposed.   He,  at  the  same  time,  addiesnd  tunuelf 
to  an  undertaking  of  greater  consequence,  a  complete  ccl- 
lection  of  the  vfxrka  m  such  English  chemists  as  ludtfll 
then  remained  in  manuscript ;  to  which,  as  wdl  as  to  la 
ardent  passion  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  he  bad  been 
excited  by  one  Backhouse,  who  was  reputed  aa  adept,  and 
whom,  from  his  free  communication  of  chemicsl  KcietK, 
Mr.  Ashmole,  in  the  fashion  of  the  timn,  was  aocuBtomed 
to  call  '  father.'   In  his  diary.  April  3d,  1651,  be  uys, 
'  Mr.  WiUiani  Barkbouse.  of  Swallowfield  is  cam.  Beib, 
caused  me  to  call  him  father  thenceforward.'  He  likewiie 
employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  acqumng  certain  msDMl 
arts,  such  as  engraving  seals,  casting  in  ssnd,  snd  the 
mystery  of  a  working  gwdsmith.  In  1652,  believing  tkit 
a  competent  knowledge  ot  Hebrew  was  necessary  for  under- 
standing and  explaining  such  authors  as  had  written  od 
the  hermetic  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  that 
language,  under  a  rabbi  of  the  name  of  Stdomon  Frank 
At  length  toward  the  close  of  1 652  his  Thealnm  CAymtewi 
Britatmicum  appeared,  a  quarto  volume,  containing  maar 
pieces  of  our  old  hermetic  philosophers.  This  woii  gsiiM 
him  a  high  reputation,  and  among  other  scholars  to  whom 
it  extended  his  acquaintance  was  the  celebrated  John  Selda, 
with  whom  be  lived  in  intimate  friendship  till  his  death. 
Ashmole's  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mainwaring,  excliuire 
of  mere  family  opposUion,  involved  him  in  several  Uw-suiti, 
and  at  last  in  one  in  ChanoMy  with  the  lady  hendf  Oe- 
toher  Sth,  1657,  he  says,  *  The  cause  between  nw  udn; 
wife  was  h«ud,  where  Mr.  Seiieant  Haynaid  obaerredta 
tiie  court  that  Uiera  were  800  uwets  of  depositions  on  dj 
wife's  part,  and  not  one  word  proved  against  me  ^luisg 
her  ill,  nor  ever  giving  her  a  bad  w  provwing  word.' 

Ashmole  now  devoted  faimsdf  to  the  study  of  antiqnitf 
and  records.  This  recommended  him  to  Mr.  afteiws:ds  Sir 
William  Dugdale,  whom  he  accompanied  about  this  tinK 
when  making  his  survey  of  the  Fens.  Asbmole'i  lelah 
for  chemistry  had  abated,  and  he  gave  up  his  intaitkn 
of  extending  his  Theatrvm  Chymicum  to  several  ntfuma 
In  1658,  however,  he  published  a  treatise  on  tbephikio- 
pher's  stone,  entitled  The  Way  to  Blies;  in  three  boeh: 
4to. ;  a  work,  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  fHendt  tbe 
astrologers  and  alchemists  with  a  good  pace. 

In  ue  spring  of  1658  Ashmole  appued  himself  to  fle 
collecting  of  materials  for  a  HSttory  qf  the  Order  of  tin 
Garter,  ue  publication  of  wliich  vriU  be  more  particulariv 
noticed  hereafter.  In  this  year  also  he  went  to  Oxloa. 
where  he  made  a  catalogue  of  the  coins  which  bed  heeo 
given  to  the  Bodleian  ^brary  by  Ardilnshop  Laud.  Is 
1659  ihe  younger  Tradescant  and  his  wife  msdeo^  t" 
him,  by  deed  of  gift,  the  Museum  of  curiosities  at  South 
Lambeth,  which  the  two  Tiadesoanti,  Sitbec  and  son,  hid 
been  long  accumulating. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  Mr.  Ashmole  was  eatly  inlndand 
to  the  presence  andfkvourof  King  Charles  IL  who.  on  Jon 
18. 1660,bestowednponlumtheplBoe<)fWindswhenld;uii 
a  few  days  after  appointed  him  to  make  a  desoription  of  A* 
royal  e^lection  of  medals.  On  the  3d  itf  Sqrtembvw 
year,  he  had  a  warrant  signed  fur  the  office  of  onnnuHiow 
of  excise ;  and  was  also  joined  In  a  commission  fbr  as 
examination  of  the  notorious  Hugh  Peters,  resperting  thi 
royal  library  and  medals  whidi  had  f^en  into  Fmhs  i 
hands  in  1648. 

On  November  2,  1660.  he  was  called  to  die  bar  in  tdP 
Middle  Temple  hall ;  and  in  January,  1661,  admitted  F.RA 
Soon  after  this  time,  he  had  several  new  p^emaSi 
bestowed  upon  him.  and  amongst  them,  bywairsnt'*' 
bruary  9.  1661,  the  secretariship  of  Surinam.  On  tf* 
17th  of  February,  1665,  Sir  Edward  Byshe  sealed  hit  «■ 
putationfor  visiting  Berkshire,  which  visitation  he  hcgss* 
the  nth  of  March  fbllowing.  -June  9,  1668,  he  v« 
pointed  aeoomptantrg^^  Sfk^fm^^Mff^^  ^  * 
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•xcue.  Hu  second  wife,  Lady  Mainwaring,  dying  at  the 
beginning  of  April  this  year,  Ashmole  paid  his  ^dresses 
wi^  little  delay  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  hia  good  friend 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  and  was  married  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
chapel  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
aftcffwarda  bishop  of  Worcester;  and  on  the  \  9ik  of  July, 
1669,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  by  diploma.  He  was  now  courted  and  esteemed  by 
the  greateit  persons  in  the  kiogdom ;  and  having  finished 
bis  laboun  upon  theHiitmyof  Qw  Order  <tf  the  Garter,  pre- 
sented that  work  to  the  king.  Hay  8,  1672,  who,  as  a  mark 
of  approbatim  fas  his  tnl  and  research,  presented  him  with 
a  privy  seal  for  4001.  In  1675  he  resioiied.  his  office  of 
Windsor  herald;  and  in  1677,  on  Sir  Edward  Walkw's 
death,  might  have  been  made  garter  king  of  arms,  but 
waived  the  appointment  in  favour  of  his  fathet^in-Uw,  Sir 
William  Dugdale.  At  the  close  of  1677  be  was  proposed 
to  represent  the  city  of  Lich&eld  in  parliament,  but  finding 
himself  insufficiently  supported,  withdrew  his  pretensions. 
On  the  aeth  of  January,  1679,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  in  a  set  of  chambers  next  to  those  in  which 
Mr.  Asbmole  resided,  by  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of 
his  library,  a  cabinet  of  9000  antient  and  modem  coins,  and 
a  great  collection  of  seals,  charters,  and  other  imtiquities : 
faie  manuscripts,  however,  and  his  gold  medals,  were  for- 
tunately pfeamed,  1^  behig  in  theoouae  vhidi  had  been 
TVadeicant's  at  Lambeth.  I>r.  Plot  gave  an  account  of  this 
lose  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  who  printed  it  in  his  AtAena 
Oxoniermt. 

In  1683.  the  Univeru^  of  Oxford  having  finished  a 
buildmg  as  a  repository  tar  curiosities  near  the  theatre, 
Ashmole  (according  to  a  proposition  made  to  them  before  it 
WBi  begun)  sent  tbitber  the  collection  of  rarities  which  he 
bad  received  from  the  Tradescants,  blether  with  such 
additions  as  be  had  made  to  them ;  to  which  he  ailerwanls 
added  the  donation  of  his  manuscripts  and  library.  This  is 
atin  called  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

In  the  beginning  of  1685  Ashmole  was  again  invited  to 
represent  the  corporation  of  LichQeld  in  parliament,  but 
upon  King  James  intimating  to  him,  by  Lord  Dartmouth, 
that  he  would  take  it  kindly  if  be  would  resign  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Lewson.  he  waited  upon  his  Mijes^  and  told  him 
that  he  was  all  obedience.  In  168G,  on  the  death  of  his 
fftther-ui-lHir,  Sir  William  Dugdale.  he  declined  a  second 
time  the  office  of  garter,  which  he  would  have  obtained  for 
his  brothe^ln-klw,  John  Dugdale,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
He  however  procured  for  him  the  place  of  norroy  king  of 
arms.  This  was  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  Asbmole 's 
life ;  the  remainder  of  it  was  spent  in  on  honourable  retire- 
ment to  the  day  of  his  death,  May  18.  1692,  when  he  was 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred 
at  I<ambeth,  and  a  block  marble  slab  laid  upon  hi»  graTe 
with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  which  were  published 
during  his  life,  Ashmole  left  large  collections  in  manu- 
script:— 1.  The  Arm*,  Epitaphs,  JPsnestral  Inscriptiom, 
with  the  draughts  qf  the  Tomos,  in  all  the  Churches  in 
BeHuhire,  penned  in  1686.  IlieBe  were  in  part  published 
afterwBxds  under  the  title  of  The  Antiqmtiet  nf  Berk- 
Mre,  Uirae  vdumea  oetawo.  1717,  1723,  and  at  Read- 
ing in  ftdio,  1736.  2.  Fimilianm  iitustrittm  Jmperato- 
naupue  Romanorum  Nttmitmata  Oxoniee  in  Boaleiarue 
BUmathecee  archrtns  descrij^  et  explanata,  finished  in 
1659,  and  given  by  Ashmole  to  the  public  library  in  1666, 
a  MS.  in  three  volumes  folio.  3.  A  Description  and  Ex- 
planafion  of  the  Coins  and  Medals  belonging  to  King 
Charles  II.,  a  MS.  formerly  in  the  king's  cabinet  4.  A 
brief  Ceremonial  of  the  Feast  of  St.  George,  held  at 
FFhitehall,  I66\,mih  other  Papers  relating  to  the  Order. 
5.  Remarkable  Passages  in  the  year  1660,  set  doum  by  Mr. 
Elias  AshJMle.  6.  An  Account  nf  the  Coronation  our 
Kings,  transcribed  from  a  MS.  in  the  King's  private 
Closet.  7.  The  ProceetUnge  on  the  da^  of  the  Coronation 
q/King  Charles  11.  8.  7^  Arms,  Epitmhs,  in  some 
ehurdua  and  kausee  in  Stqffbrdshuv,  taken  when  he  ae- 
oomponted  Sir  William  Dugdale  in  his  viutatmn.  9.  The 
Arms,  Epitaphs,  Inscriptions,  4^  in  Cheshire,  Shropshire, 
Derbyshtre,  Nottinghamshire,  taken  at  the  same  time. 
10.  Answers  te  the  Objections  urged  against  Mr.  Ashmole's 
being  madehistoriograj^er  to  the  Order  qflhe  Garter,  A.D. 
1662.  11.  ^  Translation  qf  Johrt  Francis  Spina's  Book  of 
the  Catastrophe  the  World,  to  tchich  is  subjoined  Am- 
brose MerUn't  Prophecy    12.  Collections,  Remarks,  Notes 


on  Books  and  MSS.  13.  The  Diary  of  his  Life.  This 
work  was  first  published  in  duodecimo  in  1717,  undet-  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  l-'amed  antiquary,  Elias 
Ashmole,  Ftq.  drawn  up  by  himself  by  wm/  of  Diary,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Original  Letters.  Published  by  Charles 
Burman,  Esq.  Reprinted  with  Lilly  's  History  if  his  Life 
and  Times,  octavo,  London,  1774.  It  is  from  Uiis  diai^-, 
abounding  in  absurd  and  whimsical  memoranda,  that  the 
dates  and  facts  in  the  preceding  memoir  have  been  prin- 
cipally token.  (See  also  Wood's  Athenee  Oxomenses, 
Bliss's  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  354.  Biogr^  Brit,  by  Kipus,  \6i. 
i.  p.  293.) 

ASHOVER,  a  town  m  Derbyshure,  pleasant^  situated 
in  a  deep  narrow  valley,  watered  by  the  river  Amber ;  six 
miles  S.W.  of  Chesterfield,  which  is  the  post  town,  and  four 
irom  Matlock.  It  has  a  small  market,  frequented  during 
the  winter  by  a  few  butchers ;  and  two  fairs  for  horned  cattle 
and  sheep.  As  the  market  is  so  insignificant  and  irregular, 
and  is  moreover  held  without  charter  (as  are  also  the  fairs), 
it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  village :  but  Messrs.  Lysons 
(Magna  Britannia)  reckon  it  among  the  market-towns. 
Stocking-weaving  and  tambour-working  give  employment  to 
some  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  is  a  Qothic  building  with  a  nandsome  spire, 
and  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Babington  and 
other  familiee.  There  is  in  it  a  singular  antient  leaden 
font,  hexagonal  in  the  lower  part,  hut  in  the  upper  port 
circular,  and  ornamented  with  rudely  executed  figures  in 
bas-relief,  with  flowing  drapery,  and  books  in  their  left  hands, 
standing  under  circular  or  Norman  arches  and  separated  by 
slender  pillars.  There  is  on  endowed  sichool,  with  a  scbool- 
houae  built  in  1703  ;  also  meeting-houses  for  the  Wesleyan 
and  Primitive  Methodists. 

The  parish  of  Asbover  is  extensive,  containing  11,290  acres, 
and  has  a  population  of  31 79.  It  is  mostly  in  the  hundred  of 
Scarsdale ;  but  the  dependent  hamlets  of  Dethwick,  X<ea, 
and  HoUoway,  are  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth.  Tht» 
living  is  a  rectory  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  and  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Dethwick  is  a  chapelry. 

There  are  in  the  parish  considerable  lead-mines,  espe- 
cially those  of  Gregory,  Brimstone  Dyke,  and  Overton. 
Blende,  or  black  jack,  an  inferior  species  of  zinc  ore,  is 
found.  Limestone  is  quarried  in  great  quantity,  also 
coarse  grindstones,  and  whetstones  of  a  finer  grain.  Ochre 
is  found  in  some  of  the  mines.  Chamomile  is  cultivated  Uxr 
iredicinai  purposes  in  considerable  quantities ;  and  vale- 
rian, elecampane,  and  roses  (the  lost  for  the  leaves),  to  a 
smaller  extent. 

There  are  remains  of  Eastwood  Hall,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Reresby  fomily.  and  a  structure  of  some  importance, 
08  appears  from  its  massive  masonry.  It  is  a  gloomy  build- 
ing, with  a  modem  dwelling  attached  to  its  shattered  walls, 
standing  at  the  foqt  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  covered  with 
huge  masses  of  sandstone  rock,  and  crowned  with  a  pine 
forest.  At  Overton  in  this  parish  is  a  house  which  was 
the  property  and  occasionally  the  lesidence  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

At  Lea,  in  this  parish,  are  the  ruinaof  an  antient  chapel; 
also  a  Unitanaa  chapel,  a  cotton  mill,  and  a  hat  manufhctory 
(Lea  Wood). 

On  the  d^vity  of  a  hill  on  Ashover  common  is  a  rocking 
stone  twenty-six  feet  in  circumference,  colled  by  the 
country  people  Robin  Hoods  Mark ;  and  near  this  a  sin- 
gulariy-sfaaped  rock,  supposed  to  have  been  a  rock  idd. 
(Lysons'  Magna  Britannia;  Rhodes*  Peak  Scenery  ;  Beau- 
ties qf  England  and  Wales.) 

ASHTON-IN-MACKERFIELD.  a  chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Winwick,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby  in 
Lancashire.  It  lies  on  the  road  between  Warrington  and 
Wigan,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  by  N.  of  Newton, 
one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  late  Rerorm  Bill. 
Itcontained,  in  1831,  5912  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  tlie  cotton  and  hardware  mann&ctures.  Some 
authorities  add  t^t  there  are  oollieries  and  potteries.  It 
i»  sometimes  called  Ashton-in-tho' Willows.  The  ohapelry 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  rector  of  Winwick,  whose  living  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  north  of  England. 

Besides  the  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  there  are  eight 
places  of  worship :  three  belonging  to  the  CoUiolics,  who 
are  numerous ;  and  one  each  to  tM  Methodists,  Indepen- 
dents, Unitarians.  Baptists,  and  Quakers.  (Aikin's  De- 
scription of  the  Country  roun^  Manche^ef,Sui.<JCi^«t 
Tnp.Dict.  of  England,  &c)0,gitizeo  oy  VjUOglT_ 
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ASHT0N-T7NDER-LINE,  a  manufaeturing  town  in 
the  hundred  of  Salftx^  in  Lancashire,  on  the  north  bank  ot 
the  river  Tame,  which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Lan- 
nashire  and  Cheshire.  Duokinfleld,  which  forma  a  suburb 
of  Ashton  across  the  river,  and  is  united  with  it  by  a  bridge, 
is  in  the  latter  county.  Ashton  is  6^  miles  east  of  Man- 
obester,  and  1864  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  London. 

Ashton  is  a  thriving  place ;  and  on  the  whole  well  laid 
out  and  well  built.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  the  town 
lighted  with  gas.  The  church  is  larpe  and  antient,  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  peal  of  ten  bells.  The  architecture  has 
been  much  altered  by  subsequent  lepaira ;  and  the  edifice 
sustained  oonsidnable  injury  from  an  accidental  fire  in 
1821.  Near  to  this  church  is  an  ancient  edifice,  called  *7%« 
Old  HaS,^  supposed  to  hare  been  built  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  and  aqjaoent  to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  prison, 
whose  appearance  indicates  still  greater  antiquity.  This 
prison  is  Known  by  the  name  of  *  The  Dungeons,'  and  was 
used  as  a  place  of  confinement  till  a  comparatiTely  recent 
period.  A  new  church,  the  cost  of  which  was  deftiyed  by 
a  grant  from  the  commissioners  for  building  new  churches, 
has  also  been  erected.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  has 
a  square  embattled  tower  surmounted  by  pinnacles.  The 
court-house  for  the  transaction  of  public  affairs  is  ahandsome 
building,  with  a  theatre  and  a  concert-room  over  it. 

The  chief  business  of  Ashton  is  the  cotton  manulWture ; 
the  increase  of  which  may  be  Judged  of  by  the  fhct,  that  in 
ten  yean  weceding  1831  the  mills  increased  from  thirty  to 
sei'enty.  The  goods  produced  are  chiefly  ginghams,  mus- 
lins, and  calicoes.  The  ManehMter  ana  Ashton,  Peak 
Forest,  and  Huddersfleld  canals,  which  connect  Ashton 
with  the  various  manufaeturing  districts  of  the  north  and 
middle  of  En^rland,  much  promote  the  trade  of  the  tovrn. 
Hats,  woollens,  and  silks  are  maDufiictured  here  or  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  coal  is  dug  in  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  indeed  in  the  very  outskirts  ofthe  town,  in  considerable 
quantity.  There  are  more  than  twenty  collieries  in  the 
dictrict,  which  employ  upwards  of  lUOO  men. 

Ashton  was  once  a  borough,  but  had  been  disfiitnchised ; 
and  its  decay  was  indicated  by  the  disuse  of  a  market 
once  held  by  patent  granted  by  Henry  VI.  The  ancient 
cross  is  still  standing  in  the  market-place.  Tne  reviving 
prosperity  of  the  town  has  led  to  an  appliration  to  parUo- 
nent  ftir  re-establishing  a  market ;  and  wiOiin  a  few 
years  an  act  for  this  purpose  has  been  obtiUned,  «•  well  as 
one  fiir  regulating  the  pulice  of  the  town,  and  fta  lighting, 
cleansing,  and  watching  it.  Under  the  Market  Act.  a  site 
has  been  provided,  and  buildings  erected,  at  an  expense  of 
above  10,000^  The  market-day  is  not  yet  fixea.  The 
main  pipes  laid  down  by  the  gas  company  exceed  eight 
miles  in  length.   There  are  four  fairs  in  the  vear. 

There  is  an  ancient  foundation -school ;  also  a  national 
school. 

The  town  of  Ashton  (including,  as  it  appears,  the  suburbs 
or  quarters  of  Boston,  Charlestown.  Hurst,  and  some  others) 
had  a  population  in  1831  of  14,S73,  having  increased  by 
more  tlun  5000  persons  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

The  chief  part  of  the  town  and  of  the  parish  is  on  the 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Stanford  and  Warrington.  As  lord  of 
the  manor  he  holdi  a  court,  at  which  eonstabies  are  appointed, 
and  in  which  questions  of  disputes,  breachei  of  trust,  and 
riffhts  of  tenants,  as  well  as  actions  of  debt  under  forty 
shillings,  are  cognisable.  By  the  late  Reform  Bill  Ashton 
was  made  a  yarliamentary  borough,  the  boundary  of  which 
coincides  wim  that  laid  down  in  the  Local  Police  Act.  It 
returns  one  member,  and  contained  in  1831  above  six 
hundred  10/.  houses.  There  is  a  court  of  requests  for  die 
recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 

The  living  of  Ashton  is  a  valuable  rectorv,  wholly  or  tn 
part  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and'T.  Hunt,  Esq. 
The  parish  is  very  extensive,  comprehending  about  ten  square 
miles.  It  is  about  six  miles  from  N.  to  8.,  and  four  from  B. 
to  W.  In  it  are  several  large  manufocturing  villEwes ;  but  ex- 
cept in  these  and  in  the  town  itself,  the  popuutionls  not  dense. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  orbitruy  divisions,  for  the 
purpose  ofoolleoting  rates,  vis.  HarUhead,  Knottlanes,  An- 
tlenshaw,  and  Ashton  town ;  but  it  is  all  under  one  munieipol 
government  The  population  of  the  whole  amounted  in 
1831  to  33,ft97.  The  spiritual  wants  of  these  persons  were 
provided  for  by  five  places  of  worship  of  the  establishment, 
(vis.  the  pariah  church*,  three  parochial  chapels,  and  one 
chapel  of  ease),  and  twen^-four  other  places  of  worship ;  of 
■  WefMnmthumntbatiiabi^UlBimMtloMdBbavf  MKMw^meh. 


which,  nineteen  were  Blethodisti  three  Baptist*  one  Inde- 
pendent, and  one  Johamiite.  (Sea  ParUamenietry  Beiwrm 

tor  1830.) 

The  principal  villages  in  the  parish  are  as  fbllows:— 
Stayleybridge  is  on  &e  Tame  about  a  mile  E.  of  Ashtoo. 
It  is  not  wholly  in  this  parish ;  for  wtrt  of  it  lies  across  the 
river,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire.  The  two  puti 
are,  however,  united  by  an  excellMSt  stone  bridge,  siid  in- 
cluded in  one  local  act,  for  the  purpose  of  lighting.  &e.  Hk 
importance  of  the  place  is  of  modem  growui,  tlwtigh  so  for 
back  as  in  1795  it  consisted  of  a  contanuous  well-pavei 
street  of  half  a  mile,  and  hod  in  it  on  episcopal  cfaapri 
octagon  form.  The  chief  brandies  of  trade  were  then,  and 
had  been  for  some  time,  eonneeted  with  ttie  wooUen-doA 
manufoeture,  and  oonusted  vl  weaving,  dyeing,  prweiint, 
&:c.   The  population  is  not  ascertained. 

Mossley  is  N.E.  of  Ashton  about  two  miles  and  a  halt 
It  is  connected  with  Ashton  by  a  new,  but  not  very  good 
road,  over  a  range  of  high  hills.  There  are  scaixoely  any 
houses  between  the  places ;  but  in  Mossley  there  are  seve- 
ral good  ones,  and  a  parochial  chapel  in  the  gift  of  the  reelDr 
of  ^bton.    ThejK)pulation  in  1831  was  about  1500. 

Ijces  is  N.  by  W.  of  Mossley,  and  about  five  milee  N.b; 
E.  of  Ashton.  Its  situation  rather  connects  it  with  Oldban 
(through  which  its  manufactures  are  carried  off  to  Man- 
chester) than  with  Ashton,  with  which  it  has  little  coet- 
munication.   Population  in  1B31  about  8000. 

Hooley  Hill,  the  populous  part  of  Avdenahaw.  is  a  mik 
S.W.  of  Ashton.  It  has  a  populatioa  of  between  30OT  aod 
3000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Fairfield,  on  the  road  from  Maneheater  to  Ashton.  k  a 
settlement  ofthe  Moravians.  It  bos  a  chapel,  end  sereral 
good  houses. 

Near  Mossley  is  Hart's  Head  Pike,  a  well-known  object, 
erected  in  1758,  on  the  site  of  a  former  structure,  which  it 
said  to  have  been  used  as  a  beacon.  The  present  buildiag 
is  of  stone,  and  is  an  upright  cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  cone^ 
whose  base  nearly  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  cylinder. 
It  commands  a  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
road  from  Manchester,  is  a  large  moss,  or  shaking  bog, 
from  the  edges  of  which  turf  is  cut  for  fuel.  At  the  dqiu 
of  ten  feet,  or  thereabouts,  lies  a  tolerable  loam,  which,  a^ 
improvement,  nay  be  rendered  good  meadow- land.  Tks 
BOSS  may  be  eroued  at  all  seasona.  Fir  trees,  fVwsh  and 
full  of  turpentine,  have  been  found  in  it ;  likewise  oaki 
quite  souna,  and  as  black  as  ebony. — (Aildu'e  DBMcriptim 
qf  the  Country  round  Manehmter ;  Ahmdary  Reportt,&».) 

ABH-WEDNESDAY.  This, which  is  the  €rA  daycf 
Lent,  had  formerly  two  names ;  one  was  caput  jejunii, '  the 
head  of  the  fast,'  the  other  was  Agh-Wedne$day,  so  called 
fW)m  the  antient  ceremony  of  blessing  ashes  on  that  iaj, 
with  which  the  priest  signed  the  people  on  the  forsbead  ia 
the  form  of  a  cross,  adding  this  admonition,  Memsnto,  Mfmo, 
quod  cinis  <■«,  et  in  einerem  revtirteru  :  *  Remember,  maa, 
that  thou  art  ashes,  and  shalt  return  to  ashes.'  (See  J^sU 
Angh- Romano,  p.  19;  Moresini  Papatus,  p.  37  ;  Festivall, 
fol.  1511,  p.  15.)  '  Mannerly  to' take  tli«r  ashes  devoutlv.* 
is  among  the  Roman  Gatholie  enatoma  oensured  1^  Jtin 
Bale  in  hia  Dedaration  qf  Banwir't  Arlidtt,  IftM.  Tba 
ashes  used  this  day  in  the  Cbnieh  Rome  are  said  to  fas 
made  firom  the  pums  consecrated  on  the  Palm-Sunday  be- 
fore. In  Bishop  Bonner's  fnjunctimi,  a.d.  1 555,  we  it&i 
that  *  the  hallowed  ashes  given  by  the  priest  to  the  pss^ 
on  Ash-Wednesday  are  to  put  the  people  in  remerabrance 
of  penance  at  the  beginning  of  I^ent,  tiiU  dwir  bodies  are 
but  earth,  dust,  and  ashes.'  The  antient  discipline  of  seek- 
elotb  and  ashes  on  Ash -Wednesday,  is  at  present  suj^ied, 
in  the  English  established  church,  by  reading  pubhcfy  or 
this  day  the  curses  denounced  against  impenitent  sinnett. 
when  the  people  are  directed  to  repeat  an  *  Amen'  at  the 
end  of  each  malediction.  Compare  Wheatley  on  the  Cam' 
mon  Prater,  8vo.  1722,  p.  227 ;  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties, toI.  ijp.  70.  Brady,  in  his  Clmna  CalenaariOt  says,  the 
primitive  Cfhriatiana  did  not  commence  their  Lant  tintil  the 
Sunday  now  called  the  first  in  Lent  Pope  Felix  IlL,  in 
the  year  487,  first  added  the  four  days  preceding  the  old 
Lent  Sunday,  to  complete  the  number  of  fbsting  dan  to 
forty,  of  which  it  actually  consists.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
inttt>duoed  the  sorinkling  of  ashes  on  the  first  the  ibor 
additional  days,  wnich  gave  it  the  name  of  Ash- Wedneaday; 
and  the  council  of  Beneventum,  in  the  year  1091,  atrkdy 
eigoinad  the  observance  of  the  qfii^kaQuy.  wUch  «» 
Digitizeo  oy  VjTRjyiC 
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lidiad  in  Engluid  mt  the  Refbrmttion,  and  a  eomminaUon 
ietricd,  as  above  alluded  to,  subslitutal  in  its  stead. 

ASIA,  under  which  name  we  at  pnaent  oomprehend 
all  the  countries  to  the  east  or  Europe  and  northern 
Aftica,  was  also  applied  hy  the  Greeks  to  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
extending  thence  eastwud.  Herodotus  confesses  that  he 
ia  unable  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Homer 
(/JL  ii.  461)  mentions  an  Asian  plain  lying  near  the  shores 
of  the  iSgean  Sea  between  Ephesus  and  Sardis ;  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Lydians  speak  of  a  king  Asius.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  this  name  was  originally  applied 
to  a  small  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Anatolia :  in  the 
progress  of  time,  as  the  countries  east  of  it  became  known 
to  ue  Greeks,  Uie  name  of  Asia  became  oo-extensive  with 
thmr  diaeoTeries,  till  at  lenj^h  it  was  customary  to  designate 
1^  it  one  of  tlie  great  divisions  of  our  globe. 

I.  Atia  a»  Anoun  to  the  Qrtiks  and  R<man»,-~Trom 
ihe  earliest  records  of  European  history,  the  Homeric  poems, 
we  learn  that  an  intercourse  existed,  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  as  far 
OS  we  can  infer  IVom  our  authorities,  it  was  more  of  a 
hostile  than  a  pacific  nature.  Commercial  exchange  seems' 
to  have  been  nearly  confined  to  a  few  Phcenician  vessels 
which  visited  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  some  ports 
of  Greece,  and  even  with  them  piracy  appears  to  have  oeen 
as  important  an  object  as  commerce.  Though  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  ports  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  went  only  to  a  few  places  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  occasionally  to  Tyre;  their  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  Asia  was  consequently  circumscribed 
within  very  narrow  limits.  But  confined  as  thdr  navigation 
was  for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Ionia ;  and  this 
event  was  followed  by  another  of  greater  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
navigation  of  these  colonies  to  the  countries  round  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  com- 
merce of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  subjection  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  kings  of  Lydia  seems  not  to 
have  injured  their  commerce,  and  it  doubtless  extended  their 
knowledge  at  least  as  far  as  the  Halys,  the  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Croesus,  and  perhaps  somewhat  beyond  it. 

Tne  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  which  hitherto 
had  been  very  slow,  was  accelerated  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Persian  monarchy,  b.c.  S50.  The  different  states  into 
which  till  ^en  western  Asn  had  been  divided,  and  which 
had  much  impeded  the  commercial  intercourse  of  its  inhar 
bitants.  were  incorpon^  into  the  extensive  Persian  empire, 
whidk  comprohenaed  nearly  all  tiia  countries  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  Belur-Dagh  on 
the  east,  the  Caspian  on  the  north,  and  the  mountains 
which  border  the  valley  of  the  Indus  on  the  west :  these 
countries  were  inhabits  by  twenty-nine  di&rent  nations. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom,  had  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Persian  monarch,  which  circumstance  soon 
led  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  Asia  beyond  the 
limits  of  Anatolia.  We  may  judge  of  the  nutid  pro- 
gress made  hy  the  Ionian  Greeks  in  their  knowledge  oi 
Asia,  when  we  find  that  nardly  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Persian  mooarohy*  Aristagoras,  the 
governor  of  Miletus,  the  most  oommercial  and  powerfhl  of 
UMs  ei^nieat  was  able  to  pioduee  at  Sparta  a  earner  tablet 
or  mup  (Heivd.  v.  49)-"the  first  of  which  we  nave  any 
diatinct  reowd*— on  which  the  eoun^es  and  military  sta- 
tima  between  Ionia  and  Susa  were  exhibited.  About  the 
same  time  the  Persian  dominion  over  all  the  above-men- 
tioned countries  being  firmly  established,  a  regular  plan  of 
administration  was  formed  by  Darius  the  son  m  Hystaspes ; 
this  king  probably  caused  a  geographical  and  statistical 
aooonnt  of  the  whole  empure  to  be  composed,  a  custom  com- 
mon in  Asia  at  more  recent  periods,  as  the  Ayinri-Ahbari 
of  the  Mogul  emperors  shows,  and  one  still  in  use  in  the 
Chinese  emf^.  some  such  work  as  this  roust  have  existed 
in  Persia,  for  otherwise  we  can  hardly  account  for  the  geo- 
graphical description  of  the  empire  which  Herodotus  bas 
msertedinhishistory  (iii.S9.&e.;  vii.ai,  &c.).  The  riuteh 
of  the  Greek  historian  enaUes  ni  to  fimn  a  ipetV/  exact 
Mem  of  all  the  countries  sulgeet  to  the  Persian  monaiehs, 
and  even  of  those  which  he  had  not  an  opportunity  eH  exa^ 

*  AnuImutAer  (.tw  Out  aitMe)  is  nU  Iqr  tk^ihummna  lo  nada  the 
CitlMpa.  . 


mining  personally.  His  infimmatioa  about  the  countries  of 
Asia  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  is  scanty, 
and  much  less  exact  .*  as  it  was  acquired  by  oral  eomiuuni- 
oation  with  travellers  and  traders,  it  is  not  suiprbing  that 
it  is  often  incorrect  and  mixed  with  fables,  though  even 
tile  latter  in  many  instances  are  founded  on  facts. 

Befbre  the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote,  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  become  stationary.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, did  not  advance  beyond  the  antient  boundaries  of  that 
empire.  But  as  the  intercourse,  both  hostile  and  pacific, 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians  had  during  that  period 
considerably  increased,  their  knowledge  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces composing  the  Persian  empire  was  also  enlarged. 
The  most  viduable  information  of  this  kind  we  find  embodied 
in  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or  the  Ea^itim  qf  tha  Ten 
TlmuoM.  [See  Anabasis.]  It  was  usual  for  the  Persian 
kiqgs  to  havf  Greek  physicians  about  their  pmons,  as  we 
see  in  the  instance  of  Democedes  (Herod,  iii.  129,  &c.), 
Ctesias,  and  others.  Such  men  had  of  course  considerable 
wportunities  for  acquiring  exact  information.  If  the  work 
of  CtesisA  had  come  down  to  us  entire,  we  might  have 
formed  a  better  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  history  of  Persia, 
now  known  to  us  solely  by  the  extracts  of  Fbotiua  and  a 
few  other  writers.  [See  Ctesias.^ 

The  foundation  of  this  oxtensive  empire  had  proved  ad- 
vantageous to  geography :  its  destruction  also  was  favourable 
to  its  progress.  Bv  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  remoter 
provinces  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  of  which  a  great  part 
till  then  had  on^  been  known  in  such  general  outlines  as 
those  given  by  Herodotus,  and  by  the  vague  information 
of  individuals,  were  at  once  opened  to  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  prepared  for  increasing  their  geogra^ioal  informa- 
tion by  their  education  and  previous  habits.  The  ^rations 
of  military  expeditions  and  the  observations  of  military  men 
have  always  rendered  signal  services  to  geography.  Alex- 
ander attempted  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  ue  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  nwth  and  on  the  south ;  and  though  his  success 
was  limited  in  the  former  quarter,  the  Gree^  began  from 
that  time  to  have  some  notion  of  the  nomadic  tribes  beyond 
the  laxartes  iSir-Sihon),  who  then,  as  at  present,  wandered 
about  in  those  extensive  deserts.  But  his  attempts  on  the 
south  and  east  were  crowned  with  success.  He  crossed  the 
Indus  and  four  of  the  rivers  which  traverse  the  Peqjab,  and 
had  advanced  to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna  and  tiie  valley  of  the  Ganges,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  abandtm  his  design  of  conquering  India,  owing  to  a  mutiny 
of  his  army.  On  his  return  to  Fersiai  he  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by 
exploring  with  hu  armv  and  navy  the  course  and  the  valley 
of  the  lower  Indus,  and  still  more  by  ordering  his  admiral, 
Nearchus,  to  sail  along  the  coast  from  the  Delta  of  the 
Indus  to  the  mouth  of  va»  Euphrates.  [See  Alexandir.] 
Besides  the  grographical  knowledge  acquired  by  these  mili- 
tary operations,  and  the  succeasful  execution  of  the  orders 
of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  by  his  admiral,  this  expe- 
dition first  gave  the  Greexs  a  more  exact  notion  of  the  great 
extent  of  India,  of  its  riches,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  this  great  peninsula.  The  geogra- 
phical information  acquired  during  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander was  incorporated  in  a  map  by  one  of  his  companions 
in  arms,  Dieaacchus,  a  pupil  <si  Aristotle. 

Less  satisfactory,  though  not  less  impwtant,  was  the 
infbrmation  which  resultM  more  remotely  firom  the  ctm- 
questi  aS  Alexander.  The  Uaoedonian  king  destroyed 
Tyre,  and  transferred  its  commerce  to  Alexandria,  which  he 
founded  near  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile.  As  the  Phce- 
nicians,  for  perhaps  a  thousand  years  and  upwards,  had  car- 
ried on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  Persian  empire,  especially  with  India, 
tnr  way  of  the  Pwuan  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea,  their  mar- 
cnanta  had  firequcnt  opportunities  of  collecting  such  infor- 
mslion  as  tended  to  increasa  their  commercial  advantages. 
Accordingly  the  Phonicians  had  more  nautical  and  get^ra- 
phical  knowledge  than  any  other  nation  of  the  antient  world; 
and  they  had  embodied  it  in  writings.  These  were  likewise 
transportad  to  Alexandria,  and  probably  aided  the  OBer- 
chants  of  the  new  emporium  in  «iit«ing  at  once  into  the 
path  of  then:  oommercial  pradeeeieon,  and  renewing  the 
mtereoune  between  Burope  and  India  the  Mile  and  Um 
Red  Sea,  which  had  been  intenruptod  by,i)(e  expeditji 
Aleundtr.  Aecotdingly 
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ports  oF  the  Red  Sea  b^an  to  visit  the  shores  of  Malabar, 
and  to  venture  as  far  as  Cape  Comorin  and  the  island  of 
Ceylou  (called  Taprobane  by  the  Greelts).  But  tliough  the 
geographical  information  acquired  by  commerce  ia  often  of 
the  most  valuable  kind,  its  progress  is  extremely  slow  even 
n  our  time,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  among  the 
ontients  on  account  of  the  numerous  defects  of  theu  abip- 
buUding,  and  Uie  backward  state  of  their  navintion.  Be- 
sides, such  information  is  commonly  limited  to  the  harbours 
and  shores,  and  rarely  extends  to  any  great  distance  in  the 
interior.  Accordingly  we  find,  tiiat  though  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Alexandria  and  India  was  continued 
without  interruption  for  many  centuries,  the  additional  geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  scanty  and  vague  ;  and  though 
many  of  the  harbours  of  Malabar  were  annually  visited  by 
Egyptian  vessels,  the  information  thus  obtained  concerning 
Ctylon,  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  the  country  farther 
to  the  east,  is  limited  to  a  few  placen,  and  was  obviously 
obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  from  native  navigators, 
none  of  them  probably  having  ventured  to  advance  beyond 
the  island  of  Ceylon  and  Cape  Comorin. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  being  almost  eontmuaUy 
engaged  in  mrs  among  themselves,  did  not  disturb  the  un- 
subdued nations  which  surrounded  the  Greek  empire  ih 
Asia,  with  the  exception  of  Seleueus  Nieator,  the  King  of 
Syria,  who  made,  it  is  thought,  a  successful  attempt  to  sub- 
due a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  This  opinion  rests  on 
the  statement  of  Pliny  (vi.  1 7).  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
he  sent  an  ambassador,  Megasthenes,  to  Sandrocottns,  king 
of  the  Prasii,  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  Hindustan  was 
subject,  and  to  this  individual  we  owe  some  further  parti- 
culars respectiof!  India  and  its  inhabitants.  (Strabo,  702, 
724,  &c.)  The  Greek  empire  of  Bactria,  though  its  kings 
remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  the  Indian  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  concerning  that  country. 

Moat  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  in  Asia  were  destroyed  by 
the  Romany,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  dominion  over 
all  the  pronnces  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. The  extreme  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire  woa  formed  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Their  military  expeditions 
being  carried  on  in  countries  previously  known,  could  add 
very  little  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia.  We 
ought,  however,  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the 
Caucasus.  In  their  wars  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 
the  armies  of  the  Romans  passed  the  boundaries  of  the 
known  world  and  arrived  at  Mount  Caucasus,  with' whose 
extent  and  situation  they  became  acquainted,  tiiough  they 
did  not  enter  the  valleys  which  lie  in  its  bosom.  In  pro- 
ceeding farthn  to  the  shwes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  ^ot 
information  of  a  commercial  road  tibroQgh  Bactria,  by  which 
the  countries  oq  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea  cairied  on  an 
active  commerce  with  India ;  and  soon  after  another  route 
was  discovered,  which  led  over  the  high  table-land  of  Upper 
Asia  to  the  Seres  or  Chinese,  probably  the  road  which  still 
passes  through  the  town  of  Kashghar.  Nothingfurtherwas 
added  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Asia  by  the  miUtary 
expeditions  of  the  Romans ;  but  me  immense  riches  which 
many  Roman  families  hsd  accumulated  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  which  still  continued  to  increase  under  the 
emperors,  created  a  taste  and  demand  for  the  exquisite  pro- 
ductions of  India  and  eastern  Asia,  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  not  only  the  lately  discovered  roads  to  China  and  India 
were  much  flrequented  by  merchants,  but  also  that  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  <^  Alexandria  was  so  increased,  that  in 
tiie  time  of  Strabo  a  hundred  and  twenty  vmels  were  an- 
nually sent  to  the  coast  of  Malabar.  This  intercourse  was 
considerably  fhcilitated  by  the  discovery  of  the  monsoons 
in  the  Indian  Sea  by  Hippalus  (Hudson's  iHnor  Oeo^. 
vol.  i.  Periplut  qf  the  Ervthrean  Sea)  :  this  passage  has 
been  sometimes  interpreted  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  mon- 
soons was  made  about  the  time  this  Periplus  was  written, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  navigators  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  periodical  winds  long  before. 

The  knowledge  which  the  antients  acquired  concerning 
the  gec^^phy  of  Asia  is  embodied  in  the  systematic  works 
of  Strabo,  of  Pliny,  and  of  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  the  last 
of  whom  raised  geography  to  a  science  by  baung  it  on  astro- 
nomicad  principles.  From  ftiew  writer*  it  is  evident,  that 
onlv  those  countries  into  which  the  Maeedonian  conqueror 
haa  ttrried  his  arms  wen  known  with  somedegree  of  oor- 
ttfltoeasasto  their  gHunlftatures,  and  that  b^cnd  them 


tbeir  knowledge  was  limited  to  a  few  places  traversed  1^  com- 
mercial roads,  and  to  the  harbours.  Ptolemy  was  acquainted 
with  the  road  leading  over  the  high  table-land  in  the  centre 
of  Asia  to  the  Seres,  as  weU  as  that  through  Bactria  to 
India.  He  also  had  some  knowledge  of  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range  (called  by  him  Imaos  or 
Himaos)  and  of  Cashmere.  &  was  well  acquainted  with 
Hie  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  with  those  of  India 
as  fiur  as  Cape  Comorin.  The  island  of  Ceylon,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  common  resort  of  the  eastern  and  western 
navigatms  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  also  pretty  well  known  to 
him,  though  the  dimensions  assigned  to  it  are  very  erro- 
neous. In  its  neighbourhood  he  states  there  were  found 
1378  islets,  by  which  probably  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives 
are  meant;  and  he  names  Jabadia  ("YaTadwipa)  i.e.  '  the 
barley-island,'  as  Java  is  called  in  Sanscrit  on  account  of 
its  fertility.  He  is,  however,  less  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  still  less  with  the  countries  to  the  east 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  evi- 
dently represents  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  on  which  the 
port  of  Zaba  was  situated,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore.  Then  follows  the  Sinus  Magnus  or  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  after  traversing  which  by  a  voyage  of  twenty  days, 
the  emporium  of  Cattigara  is  arrived  at,  the  harbour  of  the 
Sinro  or  Cbinese,  a  place  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  farther  to  the  east  with  the 
Thinffi  Metropolis  (probably  Canton)  he  arrives  at  the  ex- 
treme boundary  of  his  geographical  knowledge  on  the  east 
side  of  Asia. 

Besides  these  works,  the  Peripltu  of  Kearcbus,  and 
another  probably  written  in  the  second  century,  and  attri- 
buted to  Arrian,  give  a  more  particular  description  of  the 
coast  of  eastern  Africa  and  of  Asia.  Another  Periplus 
likewise,  which  certainly  is  the  work  of  Arrian,  contains  a 
brief  coast  description  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea). 
[See  Arrian.]  As  to  the  geography  of  northern  Aua,  few 
additions  aeem  to  have  be«i  made  after  the  time  of 
Todotus  and  Alexander.  In  some  respects  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  retrograde  movement,  as  the  father  of  history 
knew  the  Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  which  Strabo  believed  to 
communicate  mth  the  northern  ocean.  Ptolemy  in  his 
map  restored  the  Caspian  to  its  true  character  of  an  inland 
sea,  but  he  placed  its  length  fh>m  east  to  west  instead  of 
from  north  to  south,  as  Herodotus  had  done.  [See  Abso- 
NAVTS,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  and  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2.] 

II.  Asia  at  known  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Though  the 
Byzantine  empire  did  not  fall  befine  the  invasions  of  the 
northern  barbarians,  it  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
powerful  enemies.  On  its  eastern  boundaries,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Parthians  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Persians  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Saasanidso,  who,  acting  with  all  the  vigour 
of  newly-founded  governments,  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  on  that  side.  Consequently,  the  accession  ctf 
get^^phical  knowledge  concerning  Upper  Asia  was  ex- 
tremely scanty,  but  some  information  was  obtained  of  the 
countries  to  the  north  of  the  laxartes,  and  of  some  parts  of 
India.  For  the  first  we  are  indebted  to  an  embassy  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  II.,  who  sent  in  569one  of  his  goveraov 
to  one  of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Turks  in  the  steppes 
on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Altai  Mountains  and  about 
the  lake  of  Saisan,  or  Zaizang,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
them  to  attack  their  common  enemy,  the  Persians,  without 
foreboding  that  the  descendants  of  this  very  pec^le,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  would  destroy  his  own 
empire  and  choose  Constantino^e  for  their  mettopcdii. 
Nrariy  about  the  same  time,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  Coe- 
mas,  sumamed  Indiconleustes,  who  for  a  long  time  bad  car- 
ried on  a  trade  with  India  and  repeatedly  visited  tbat  country, 
composed  his  Topt^raphia  Christiana,  in  which  he  gives 
some  new  infbrmation  respecting  Ceylon,  called  by  him 
Selediva,  instead  of  the  antient  name  of  Taprobane,  of  the 
commerce  of  that  island  with  Tsinitza  or  China,  and  of  the 
roads  through  Upper  Asia  by  which  the  silk  manufactures 
of  this  country  were  brought  to  Persia  and  Constantinople. 

But  the  channels  of  geographical  infiHixaation  were  soon 
closed.  The  fanaticism  of  the  newly-founded  religion  <^ 
Mohuumed  bore  down  all  resistance,  and  in  a  short  time 
Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Bysantine  empire^ 
except  iUia  Minor,  wne  snlyected  to  the  Arabs  and  their 
Caliphs;  the  kinsdom  of  the  SasaanidB  also  wss  inompo- 
rated  in  tiieir  widdy-extended  dominioDs.  The  intidennes 
by  which  tiie  Mohammedans  in  Ui^  first  two  centuries  «f 
the  Hesiis  (commei^n^^^.y^^^,j|gg|^nguidii< 
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HWt  of  oommenial  iDtenoone  with  India 
M  well  u  with  Upper  Aeu,  and  the  distracted  condition  of 
die  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  state  of  barbariini  in  which 
tiw  weetMH  nations  of  Enrape  were  sunk  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  was  such  as  to  deprive  them  for 
mote  than  two  centuries  of  any  additional  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  countries  of  the  East.  From  the  close  of  the 
sixth  centuiy  to  the  heginning  of  the  Crusades,  no  new 
&cts  were  added  to  European  knowledge  of  Asia. 

Circumstances,  however,  arose  which  led  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Calipbat  to  abate  their  intolerance  and  to 
adopt  a  more  enlightened  policy.  Science  began  to  be  cul- 
tivated, arts  to  flourish,  and  commerce  to  he  promoted  among 
them.  Geography  had  its  ftUl  share  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  favourable  change.  As  every  true  Mohamme- 
dan was  bound  by  his  religious  tenets  to  visit  at  least  once  in 
his  life  the  Kaabairf  Mecca,  travelling  became  more  fiequent 
among  the  Arabians  than  it  ever  has  been  ta  any  other 
nation;  and  as  the  love  of  letters  increased  and  became  more 
general,  the  number  of  their  geographical  works,  travels, 
and  voyages  im^reased  in  the  same  proportion.  Many  of 
their  works  are  undoubtedly  still  unknown,  oUiers  are  still 
inaccessible  to  European  readers,  hut  some  have  been  trans' 
lated.  The  most  important  are  the  Oriental  Geography, 
translated  by  W.Ouseley,  London,  1800,  which  was  written 
in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  ;  the  Travels  qf  Ibn 
ifauAajMa.4raAan,  written  about  flf^  years  later;  the(j«o- 
graphy  qfEdriti  (1153),  arranged,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  of 
•  Alexandria,  according  to  climates ;  the  Geography  o/Abul- 
feda  (1345);  the  Q^aphy  qf  Ibnet  Wardi  (1371) ;  and 
the  ZVowb  q/*  Ibn  Batata  (I3S4-I3M),  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Lee  of  Cambridge,  Londoi,  1829.  Ibn  Batuta  was 
douhdess  the  greatest  traveller  that  ever  lived.  He  visited 
Timbuetoo  and  the  Ural  Honntains,  Adam's  Peak  in  Cey- 
lon, the  eastern  coast  ctf  China,  and  Tanger  in  Africa  (which 
was  his  birth-place),  and  traversed  all  the  countries  between 
these  extreme  points. 

The  Arabs  seem  also  at  an  early  period  to  have  reuewed 
the  commercial  intercourse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Gulf  of  Persia,  and  to  have  soon  extended  their  navi- 
gation beyond  the  extreme  limits  attained  by  the  Greeks 
of  Alexandria.  They  were  prompted  to  despise  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  perilous  navigation  as  much  by  zeal  for 
propagating  their  creed  as  by  the  love  of  gain,  and  they 
succeeded  in  converting  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Malacca  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  are  extant  two  works  on  the  countries 
about  the  seas  of  Clhina,  vrrittm.  as  it  is  thought,  by  Ibn 
Wahab  and  Abu  Seid  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
The  latter  composed  only  a  commentary  on  the  writings  of 
the  former.  Though  it  is  possible  that  neither  of  these  voy- 
agers reached  Canfu  (Canton),  thoy  collected  very  interesting 
information  on  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  its  produc- 
tions, and  manu&ctures  ;  some  historical  facts  which  they 
mention  respecting  an  insurrection  in  these  districts  in  878 
are  oonBrmed  by  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  empire,  a  coinci- 
dence which  shows  the  authenticity  of  these  works. 

But  the  Arabs  did  still  more  for  geography  by  establishing 
it  as  a  science  on  mathematical  and  astronomical  principles, 
and  thus  following  up  the  work  of  Ptolemy.  The  Calif  Al 
Mamun  (81S-633)  ordered  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  be 
measured,  and  this  task  was  executed  by  the  three  brothers ' 
Ben  Shaker  in  the  great  plun  to  the  north-east  of  Damas- 
cus, between  Psdmyra  ana  Racca  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  subsequent  attempts  at  the  projection  of  maps, 
the  Arabs  soon  became  sensible  of  the  want  of  actual  astrono- 
micd  observation.  This  led  them  to  the  erection  of  obser- 
vatories, and  to  the  compilation  of  astronomical  tables. 
Two  works  of  this  kind  still  exist:  one  composed  about 
A.D.  1345,  in  the  observatory  built  at  Maragha,  near  the 
lake  of  Urmia;  and  the  other  in  1449  at  Samarcand;  the 
data  contained  in  them,  especially  in  the  latter  collection, 
f  cmned  till  lately  tho  principal  basis  on  which  our  maps  of  the 
countries  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  tne  north 
of  the  mountains  of  Cahul  and  of  the  Hindu-kush  range, 
were  constructed. 

Among  the  nations  of  Asia  none  perhaps  has  done  more 
to  increase  the  stock  of  geographical  knowledge  concern- 
ing this  great  division  of  the  globe  than  the  Chinese.  The 
bistoricu  records  of  their  empire  prove  clearly,  that  two 
hundred  years  before  our  nra  the  Chinese  were  auxious 
to  c<41ect  geographic^  information  concerning  the  ex- 
tenwe  pcovinces  tmd  tribntary  kingdoms  of  their  domi- 


nions ;  and  tb  have  continued  this  work  to  the  pre 
sent  day.  Neither  opportunitus  nor  inducements  were 
wanting  for  that  purpose.  An  empire  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  Chinese  always  has  been,  wmeh  frequently  compre- 
hended half  the  surface  of  Asia,  renders  the  exact  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  its  provinces,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  government.  Besides  the  infor- 
mation thus  collected  means  of  the  administration  of  the 
different  provinces,  the  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
ambassadors  to  the  tributary  princes  and  nations,  and  to 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  sent  presents  to  the  court 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  These  ambassadors  were  in- 
structed to  gather  useiul  information  concerning  the  countries 
they  were  sent  to,  and  to  include  it  in  their  reports  of  the 
^bassies:  the  reports  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the 
archii'es  of  government.  From  such  materials  the  geo- 
graphies of  the  Chinese  empire  were  composed  and  pub- 
lished in  prinW  the  art  of  printing  having  come  into  general 
use  among  the  Chinese  in  the  tenth  century.  These  works 
contain  very  abundant  information  concerning  Tartaiy, 
C^rea,  Tibet,  Turkistan,  and  Bucharia,  and  even  valuable 
notices  on  Siberia,  Persia,  and  India,  as  well  as  on  Siam, 
Tonkin,  Java,  Formosa,  and  Japan.  But  till  very  lately 
this  information  could  not  be  used  by  the  geographer, 
the  study  of  the  Chinese  language  not  having  been  attended 
to  by  Europeans.  The  number  of  those  who  now  study 
this  language  is  doily  increasing,  and  we  may  soon  hope 
to  get  access  to  these  writings,  which  is  the  more  desirable 
as  most  of  the  countries  described  in  the  Chinese  works 
are  still  inaccessible  to  our  merchants  and  travellers.  The 
most  copious  geographical  and  ethnographical  informal 
tlcn  about  flie  eastern  countries  of  Asia  m  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Sfongol  empire,  is  contained 
in  the  historical  library  of  Ma-tu>an-lin.  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time,  who,  in  his  work  entitled  Wen-hian-thung- 
khao  (Exact  Researches  of  old  Monuments),  consisting  of 
a  hundred  volumes,  in  348  books,  has  given  an  epitome  of 
Chinese  literature  to  a.  d.  1207.  This  great  work  is 
characterized  by  more  judgment  and  accuracy  than  the 
similar  compilation  of  Pliny  the  elder.  Nine  books  are 
devoted  to  the  geographical  description  of  China,  at  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  native  dynasties ;  and  twenty -five  contain 
the  description  of  the  foreign  countries  and  nations. 

Europeans  began  to  renew  their  acouointance  with  the 
countries  of  Asia  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
elevoith  century  by  pilgrimages,  and  soon  afterwards  by 
the  Crusades  (1096-1872)  undertaken  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  Infidels.  The  navies  of  the 
Italian  republics  accompanied  these  expeditions,  and  the 
citizens  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  bad  thus 
an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  advantages 
likely  to  result  from  a  commercial  intercourse  with  western 
Asia.  Following  up  these  views,  they  entered  into  a  very 
lucrative  commerce,  and  brought  by  their  vessels  the  most 
valuable-  products  to  Europe.  The  Crenoeso,  in  1261,  having 
got  possession  of  Galata  and  Pera,  suburbs  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  with  them  the  exclusive  commerce  of  the  Blac^. 
Sea,  extended  their  commercial  speculations  to  India  througn 
t  e  Crimea,  Caffa,  La  Tara  (Azof  on  the  Don^  Astrakhui, 
Urgenz  (Khiwa),  and  Tashkend,  of  which  route  the  inte- 
resting work  of  Balduoei  P^letti,  entitled  Ubro  da'  JX- 
viearrKtUi  dei  Paesie  Mintre,  written  in  1335,  gives  some 
infbnnation.  Their  rivals,  the  Venetians,  had  oome  to  an 
agreement  with  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  by  which  the 
direct  road  to  India  through  the  Bed  Sea  was  opened 
to  them,  and  the  sudden  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the 
republic  proved  that  they  knew  how  to  profit  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Whilst  the  Italian  republics,  from  mercantile  motives,  kept 
to  themselves  the  scanty  information  which  they  bad  ac- 
quired by  their  commercial  intercourse  with  Asia,  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  were  at  once  brought  into  poli- 
tical connexion  with  those  who  inhabited  the  northern 
and  inland  parts  of  this  continent  This  was  brought  about 
by  the  conquests  of  Tshengis-khan  and  his  suooessm. 
Soon  after  the  deatti  of  Tshengis-khan.  who  had  extended 
his  dominion  in  little  more  than  twen^  yean  (1206-1227) 
over  all  the  inland  countries  of  Asia  from  the  boundary  of 
Siberia  to  that  of  lodia  and  Tibet,  the  Mongols  entered 
Europe  across  the  Volga,  subjected  Russia,  laid  pro- 
strate the  power  of  Poland,  and  gained  a  victory  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riesengebirge,  at  liegnits  in  Silesia  (1243). 


All  Europe  trembled; 
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ufonnation  of  th«  death  of  thdir  ffreat  Khan,  inshiad  of 
imnuing  these  advantages,  returns  to  their  native  coun- 
try, preserving,  however,  the  dominion  over  Russia.  Then 
the  politics  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  of  King  Louis 
IX.  of  France  suggested  the  plan  of  directing  the  power  of 
the  great  Mongol  empire  and  its  warlike  army  a^inst  the 
Mohammedan  princes  in  western  Asia,  their  implacable 
otemiet ;  but  this  olyect  did  not  seem  practicable  to  the 
mcgeottm  of  thia  plan,  unless  they  could  prevbualy  convert 
ihMe  fatfbariaua  to  the  ChristiBn  fhith.  For  that  purpose 
some  friars  were  sent  to  the  court  of  the  great  Khan ;  John 
di  ^auo  Caroini  in  1346,  Father  Ascelin,  a  dominican. 
In  1248,  and  William  Rubruquis,  or  Ruysbroeck,  in  I3d4; 
and  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  the  main  object  ofth^ 
mission,  Uie  infarmation  which  they  acquired  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  passed  made  the  Europeans  for 
the  first  time  acquainted  with  the  immense  extent  of  those 
regions  formerly  called  bythe  vague  name  of  Scythia,  which 
from  that  time  obtained  the  name  of  Mongolia,  or  iWtary. 
Carpini  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  to  the 
soutn  of  the  Altai  range,  and  Ruysbroeck  advanced  even 
to  the  then  metropolis  of  the  Mongol  empire-~Karakorum, 
situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Tula  and  Orghon,  tributaries 
of  the  Selmga,  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Baikal.  He 
gives  a  curious  and  tmtt  interesting  desctiptioD  of  that  ex- 
traordinary town,  whidi  ma  everywhere  surrounded  like 
an  oasis  by  extenaiva  deserts.  The  Mongols,  however,  con- 
tinued in  their  career  of  conquest  in  Asia,  and  at  length 
subjected  China  to  their  sway  (1275-1279)  under  the  reign 
of  Kublai  Khan  (1259-1294),  the  most  able  of  all  the  suc- 
cessors ofTshengia. 

At  the  court  of  this  monarch  the  Venetian  traveller 
Marco  Polo  resided  from  1275  to  1292.  and  as  he  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  emperor  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  most  important  languages 
spoken  by  the  people  of  the  country,  he  was  fbequenUy  sent 
on  missions  to  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  were  so  distant  from  one  another  that  he  was  often 
obliged  to  travel  six  months  befon  he  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination.  After  Invming,  under  such  fiivourable  cir- 
eumstancaa,  the  Mongol  oumre  in  different  directions,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  toe  islands  of  the  Indian  sea, 
and  had  thus  an  omxHtumty  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  Asia  also.  On  hia  return  to  Bun^  he  passed 
through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  remained,  on  account  of  the 
monsoons,  five  months  in  Sumatra,  visited  Ceylon  and 
Malabar,  and  Isinded  at  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
aU  his  missions  and  travels  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  journal,  and  of  entering  what  appeared  to  him 
most  wwthy  of  being  recorded.  On  his  return  to  Italy  his 
inoredulons  countr^en  importuned  him  by  unceasing 
questions,  and  at  length  he  resolved  to  make  an  extract 
from  his  journal  of  toe  moat  remarkable  olyects  which  he 
had  seen  or  heard  of.  This  he  did  in  a  book  entitled  // 
M^Uow  di  Mt—ere  Marco  Polo,  ac  in  Latin,  De  magnU 
iiirabiUbut  MuneU ;  one  of  the  most  cunous  and  impwtant 
vorks  of  modem  literature,  which  has  been  translated  into 
almost^  European  languages.  Itverymateriallyinflueneed 
the  views  of  Cuumbus,  the  discoverer  at  Amenea,  and  tU- 
teoted  the  route  of  Vaaoo  de  Gama,  who  first  went  to  India 
by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  cwrectnesa  of 
Marco  Polo's  information  is  better  known  and  valued  in  pro- 
portion, as,  by  the  study  of  the  Auatio  languages,  and  by 
the  reports  of  modem  travellers,  we  become  more  acquainted 
with  the  countries  which  he  described.  He  has  been  fre- 
quently called  the  Herodotus  of  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
doubtleas  a  claim  to  that  title.  If  the  name  of  a  discoverer  of 
Asia  were  to  be  assigned  to  any  person,  nobody  would  better 
deserve  it,  for  he  alone  addea  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge of  Asia  a  much  greater  amount  than  what  had  pre- 
viously been  known  by  the  antients.  tooethor  with  wlut  had 
been  acquired  by  the  travels  of  Carpini  and  Ruysbroeck. 
Besides  the  infomation  which  he  gives  us  eoneemug  Ai^ 
he  acquaints  us  with  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa  and  the 
island  of  Madagascar:  the  latter  countries,  as  well  as  some 
parts  of  Asia,  he  had  not  personally  visited ;  but  even  here 
his  inhumation  has  proved  cwrect,  and  shows  the  oare  which 
Iw  used  in  collecting  his  facts. 

The  chief  subject  of  his  description  is  the  Mongol  empire, 
which  extended  over  more  than  one  half  of  Asia,  including 
nearly  all  the  oountries  of  which  the  antients  had  either  no 
knowledge  at  all,  or  very  seanty  and  confused  information. 
To  the  norths  his  knowledge  extended  to  Uie  lake  of  Baikal, 


the  Tunguse  trioes,  who  had  no  cattle  but  raiii'dssr  (vlnt 
tribes  he  calls  Mekrit),  and  the  adjarent  sea  (Hsie  Oceano)  • 
and  he  informs  us  of  the  connexion  between  tbs  plains  i4 
eastern  Europe  on  the  Volga  and  Xha,  and  those  of  Tar> 
tary  and  Mongolia.  Further,  he  gives  a  desoripUon  of 
China,  in  which  Peking  had  become  the  rssideDoe  of  the 
Mongol  emperors,  and  of  Japan,  called  by  him  Zuttnga, 
which  name  is  evidently  formed  of  the  JspiDesa  Dibi-pen' 
kue  (the  Empire  of  the  Rise  of  the  Sun).  Japan  he  htd 
not  visited ;  but  as  his  protector,  the  great  Kublai  Khan,  hsd 
sent,  in  1280  and  1281,  some  naval  apeditions  fron  Una* 
fVt  and  Zaitun,  in  the  Chinese  provinoM  of  CbsUsagud 
Fukian,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Hao  Jspansse  iilsiidi, 
Marco  Polo  had  a  good  opportunity  <tf  coUectrng  iDfbnntiHs 
concerning  them,  though,  as  he  says,  they  were  IfM  m\kt 
ttam  the  Chinese  coast.  The  countries  to  the  wait  of  Chias 
he  had  visited,  especially  Tibet ;  here  he  got  iDfiwnHtin 
of  Mien.  t.  e.  Pegu,  and  Bangala,  Bengal,  in  Hinduiian,  a 
name  never  before  known  in  Europe.  Kubhu  Khan  hid 
sent,  in  1272,  an  army  to  conquer  these  countries.  Mum 
Polo  is  the  first  European,  as  fiv  as  we  know,  who  ntngUed 
the  seas  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  peninsula  bcywd  die 
Ganges ;  and  here  he  mentions  the  SpkM  Islands,  7448  in 
Dumber,  as  he  says,  but  he  did  not  see  them.  They  m 
situated  in  the  sea  of  Cyn,  and  an  mostly  inbaUtad ;  bnt 
they  have  no  commercial  inlertourae  vitii  fondgn  natimi, 
except  the  merdiania  of  Ma-Chin,  or  southern  CUns,  iH» 
visit  them  during  the  monsoons.  Henext  gfresiaiiwgaM- 
ral  infonnation  of  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  adjac«Dl 
groups,  which,  according  to  the  informatitm  he  obtained 
flrom  navigators,  consist  of  12,700  isUnd^  partly  inhabited 
and  partly  uninhabited.  All  these  countnes  and  isbLodi 
were  almost  entirely  unknown  before  the  publication  tbe 
travels  of  Marco  Polo.  But  of  the  countries  previotid]' 
known  to  the  antients.  the  infonnation  he  gave  wss  lUuviie 
interesting,  and  has  proved  very  useAil.  HetreaUof(;eylon. 
Malabar,  and  Ormuz,  which  he  himself  had  visited ;  isd  of 
Aden.  Socotora,  Abascia  (t.  0.  Abyssinia).  Zanguebar,  and 
Madagascar,  which  names  were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
b^  him  into  Euitipe:  these  countries  had  been  indkistedto 
hm  by  Arabian  navigators.  His  information  eoneeniog 
these  seas  served,  two  centuries  later,  to  diieet  die  eoone 
of  Vasco  de  Gama  fn  his  first  navigatioa  to  the  shonitf 
India.  For  he  says,  *  Departing  from  the  ooast  of  Mali- 
bar,  a  vessel  makes,  by  the  assistance  of  a  current,  ia  thne 
months,  a  thousand  miles  towards  the  south-west,  and  then 
arrives  at  Madagascar,  and  to  the  still  more  extensive  tsUndi 
farther  to  the  west  (t.  0.  Southern  Africa),  which  an  iota- 
bited  by  black  tnbes  with  curly  hair,  rich  in  valuaUe  pro- 
ductions, elephants,  camelopards,  gold,  aandal-wood,  amber, 
and  fl^uently  visited  by  merchants  from  Arabia  and  IndiL' 

After  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  the  number  of  travellen 
in  Asia  increased ;  but  as  none  of  them  travened  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  they  commonly  tried  to  mlim 
their  works  by  fables  or  inventittos  of  their  own.  or  hf 
exaggerating  Uie  infbrmation  which  they  had  obt^ned  1^ 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  Of  this  dewription  is  the  iit' 
ftrmation  given  by  the  Armenian  monk  Hayton,  in  his  Hii- 
tiffia  Orientalis,  who  collected  it  from  the  eommUnkstioB  of 
his  uncle,  king  Hayton  I.  of  Armenia,  who,  bavhig  been 
{vesent  at  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  Mangu  Kbio,  had 
some  opportunity  of  collecting  geographical  facts.  Squally 
worthless  are  the  reports  of  £e  Venetian  monk  Odenoo  ii 
Portenau  (1317),  and  still  worse  the  travels  of  the  Englidi 
knight  John  Mandevitle  (1338);  these  two  travelers  Mem  to 
vie  with  one  another  in  exaggerating  facts.  But  later,  is  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  find  some  better  information,  especially 
through  the  Spanish  ambassador  Gonzales  Clavijo,  who  in 
1406  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  famous  Timur  at  Samu^ 
cand ;  and  from  the  German  adventurer  John  Sehildbeigtr. 
who  served  in  the  armies  of  Biyazet,  the  Turkish  empon,  of 
Timur,  and  Shah  Rokh,  from  1400  till  1437 ;  and  espeenUy 
the  Venetian,  Josaphat  Baitaro,  who  travelled  (]43S'147I) 
in  the  countries  east  of  the  Mediterrnnean  Sea,  and  esreftOy 
collected  many  remarkable  facts.  But  all  these  tnftih>*) 
though  thev  brought  back  to  Eun^  some  useful  mfiiRDStioa, 
contributed  little  or  nothing  to  the  extension  of  oar  know 
ledge,  as  to  parts  which  had  previously  not  been  known  it 
all,  or  only  very  imperfectly.  Hiis,  however,  was  efledfld 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  by  the  discoveries  of  the  Pccts- 
guese  soon  after  they  had  found  thehr  way  to  India  Rmad 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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ijifr  tha  arewmmngatum  ^4A*oa.—Tm  wrta  of  Asia 
wtiieb  hftd  been  visfted  hj  the  Oreeks  were  boat  knom,  u 
to  their  boundaries,  extent,  and  principal  features,  that  they 
could  be  laid  down  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  exactness. 
This  will  be  evident  to  any  person  who  examines  Ptolemy's 
map  of  the  extensive  region  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Belur  Tagh,  and  the 
river  Indus,  though  it  is  also  clear  that  the  vague  infor- 
mation which  this  geographer  had  obtained  respecting  India 
betrayed  him  into  very  great  errors  as  to  that  country.  The 
information  acquired  by  the  travellers  of  the  middle  ages 
was  much  less  exact.  None  of  them  had  determined  the  as- 
tronomical position  of  any  place ;  but  as  they,  and  especially 
Mum  Pblo,  had  noticed  the  immense  extent  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  had  traversed,  a  very  emmeous  idea  was 
formed  of  their  true  po8iti<m  on  the  globe.  Thus  we  find 
that  the  German  astronomer  and  geographer,  Martin  Be- 
baim,  who,  in  1484  and  146S,  accompanied  the  Portuguese 
navigatOT.  Diogo  Cam,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  along  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  in  1 492  made,  in  his  native  ^ace, 
Niimberg,  a  terrestrial  globe,  has  placed  the  Zipangu  of 
Marco  Polo,  or  the  present  Japan,  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  west  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde.  A  few  years  were 
sufficient  to  remove  this  error.  But  even  later  geography's, 
as  Sim.  GryntBus,  Sebastian  Miinster,  and  others,  in 
their  Typus  Cotmographiau  Universalis,  i.e.  in  their 
maps  of  the  old  and  new  world,  drawn  up  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  sixteenth  century,  laid  down  the  same  country  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  Terra  di  Cuba  and  Pti- 
rias,  in  America,  which  had  been  discovered  a  tew  years 
before.  It  was  only  by  the  disoomries  of  the  Portuguese 
subsequent  to  the  (urcumnavigation  of  the  Cape  <tf  Good 
Hope,  that  such  errors  were  removed,  and  the  true  position 
and  extent  of  these  countries  of  eastern  Asia  ascertained. 

Vasco  de  Gama  arrived,  in  1498,  at  Calicut,  on  the  coast 
3f  Malabar,  and  the  Portuguese  pushed  their  discoveries 
in  these  seas  with  such  activity  and  seal  that,  in  the  course 
of  leas  than  half  a  century,  they  had  explored  them  as  far 
as  Japan.  Heir  first  efforts  to  establish  a  commerce  were 
directed  to  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  and,  as  the  Arabs  or 
Moors,  who  then  carried  on  a  very  active  trade  with 
these  countries,  tried  every  means  to  exclude  them  from 
these  parts,  and  to  embroil  them  with  the  numerous  sove- 
retina  among  which  this  coast, was  divided,  th^  were  soon 
obbged  to  have  teoourae  to  anna,  and  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  some  of  the  native  powers.  In  a  few  years  they  had  ac- 
quired a  complete  knowledge  of  the  whole  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  tothe  BayofCambay  and  its  rich  emporiums,  Surat 
and  Broach ;  and,  as  early  as  1 509,  they  made  several  set- 
tlements on  the  southern  coast  of  Guzerat  as  fiir  as  Din, 
which  then  had  a  considerable  commerce  with  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  they  erected  on  this  coast  some  fortresses. 
The  following  year  Alfonso  Albuquerque  took  from  the 
Mohammedan  monarch  of  Deccan  the  famous  town  of  Goo, 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  all  the  Portuguese  domi- 
nions in  India  and  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  and  colonial 
government.  The  Portugnese  now  made  advantageous 
treatiei  witli  the  petty  sovereigns  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Malabar.  But  bnore  this  time  the  neighbouring  idand  of 
Ceylon  had  been  disoovwed  by  Almema  in  1506,  which 
was  at  that  epoch  of  the  greatest  commercial  importance, 
being  a  station  for  the  Arabian  vessels  which  went  to  the 
Spice  lalandii  for  the  spices,  which,  together  with  the  cinna- 
mon which  ^rowa  in  Ceylon,  they  exported  to  the  harbours 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  thence  to  Europe. 
In  1517  the  Portuguese  erected  the  fortress  of  Colombo, 
in  Ceylon,  and  began  to  exercise  a  dominion  over  its  petty 
sovereigns.  To  secure  the  monopoly  of  India,  they  tried 
to  exclude  Ambian  vessels  from  the  Indian  sea,  and  suc- 
ceeded partly  by  the  conquest  of  Ormuz  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  superiority  in  naval  force. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  struggling  to  obtain  the  com- 
merce of  the  Red  Sea,  tbev  also  extended  tiieir  discoveries 
and  conquests  fiuther  to  ma  east  Tba  tbwn  of  Malacca 
soon  attracted  their  attention.  It  was  then  what  Sin^^pore 
at  present  begins  to  be,  the  resort  of  all  the  nations  of 
eastern  Asia  and  the  Islands ;  its  harbour  was  continually 
visited  by  vessels  from  Malabar,  Bengal,  Siam,  China,  the 
Fhflippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  Islands. 
Albuquerque  took  it  in  1511,  and  the  discoveries  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Portuguese  were  speedily  extended  in  all 
directions.  Now,  Ibr  the  first  time,  ttiey  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Ben^,  and  became  acquainted  with  thi  coasts  and  bar- 


bonrs  of  CoiomBndel,Otiiu,  and  Bengal.  John  de  Silveiva 
in  IS18  visited  tbe  town  of  Chitt^ong,  (tixa  wlieb  tin 
finest  ootton  mannfaotures,  silk,  ginger,  indigo,  and  sa- 

Sr,  were  exported.  The  coasts  of  the  peninsula  beyond 
Q  Ganges  were  likewise  explcued,  and  some  knowledge 
was  obtained  of  the  kingdomsof  Aracan,  Pegu.  Ava,  Siam, 
Camboja,  and  Cochin  China.  But  tbe  Portuguese  directed 
their  attention  chiefly  to  the  islands.  From  Sumatra, 
which  was  divided  into  upwards  of  twenty  kingdoms,  they 
obtained  gold,  tin,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  camphor,  &o.  They 
visited  Java  in  1513.  and  Borneo  in  1523.  The  innumerable 
islands  scattered  over  the  Indian  seas,  which  thus  became 
known,  led  the  Portuguese  historian  De  Barros  to  set  them 
down  as  a  separate  great  division  <tf  the  globe,  calling  it  by  the 
significant  name  m  Foljrnesia.  The  extreme  boundary  Oi 
tlw  Portuguese  discoveries  was  tbe  luge  island  whuh  tney 
called  New  Guinea,  on  account  of  tm  resembUnce  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  Papuas,  to  the  negroes  of  Guinea  on  the 
African  coast.  In  this  navigation  they  successively  became 
acquainted  with  Celebes,  Sulu,  Magihdanao,  Luson,  or 
Manilla,  and  the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands,  and  even  vii^ted 
the  Liquejo,  Liew-kiew,  or  Loo  Choo  Islands,  which  are  des- 
cribed as  ridi  in  gold,  and  whose  vessels  viaited  tiie  harboiu 
of  Malacca. 

In  1516  the  Portuguese  navigator,  Ferdinand  Perez,  ar^ 
rived  at  the  coast  of  China,  in  tbe  Gulf  of  Canton,  but  the 
Portuguese  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  harbour  and 
to  trade  there.  They  were  oonseqnenUy  obliged  to  con- 
fine their  oommeroiM  interoourae  with  this  empire  to  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Hainan  and 
the  adjacent  coast,  til],  in  1^57,  they  found  means  to  ingra- 
tiate uemselveswith  the  Chinese  government  by  being  ma- 
terially instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a  pirate,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  ravaged  the  shores  and  a4jacent  islaada 
of  southern  China.  For  this  valuable  assisUnce  they  ob- 
tained the  desert  island  of  Macao,  where  they  soon  made  a 
settlement ;  and  as  on  the  change  of  dynasty  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  perty  wnich,  in  the  end,  proved  victorious  against  the 
then  established  gDvenim«nt»  tne  possession  of  Mano  was 
confirmed  to  them. 

While  the  Portuguese  were  stiU  carrying  on  their  ooast- 
ing  trade  with  China,  one  of  their  navigators.  Ant.  de  Mota, 
was  cast  by  a  storm  in  )  542  on  the  coast  of  Ninon,  one  of 
the  islands  which  compose  Japan,  the  Zipangu  of  Marco  Polo. 
The  Portugnese  were  treated  with  great  hoepilality,  and  for 
some  time  carried  on  a  very  lucrative  commerce.  Japan 
was  the  most  eastern  limit  of  their  discoveries,  by  which 
Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  real  extent  of  Asia, 
and  with  a  great  part  of  its  coast.  Had  tbe  Portuguese  only 
been  merchants,  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  com- 
merce  with  such  rich  countries  would  probably  have  induced 
them  to  conceal  their  discoveries  from  the  commercial  nations 
of  Europe ;  but  they  entered  the  Indian  seas  as  conquerors 
also,  and  their  historians  (Barros,  Couto,  Ed.  Barbessa,  the 
companion  of  Magalhaens,  Faria  y  Sousa,  &c  )  found  in 
their  herw  enterprises  a  subject  for  nationgd  exultation. 

The  Portuguese  had  exhausted  their  strength  in  forming 
■ettlements  both  in  tbe  Old  and  New  Wi^d.  The  spirit 
of  the  first  conquerors  no  longw  animated  the  nation,  and 
their  tyranny  and  intolerance  made  them  hated  in  tbeir 
colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  Portugal 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  one  resultof  the  struggla 
of  the  Netherlands  against  the  power  of  Philip  II.  was  ttie 
gradual  transfer  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  the  Bast 
to  tbe  hands  of  the  Hollanders,  tbeir  successful  rivals  on 
the  sea.  The  Portuguese  were  expelled  from  Japan 
(1639)  and  the  Moluccas;  they  lost  Malacca  (1641)  and 
Ceylon  (1656).  with  their  settlements  on  the  Coromandel 
and  Malabar  coasts ;  and  they  remained,  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  (1663),  only  in  the  possession  of  Goa  and  Diu,  which 
they  have  kept  to  the  present  day.  The  Hollanders,  though 
they  extended  the  settlements  during  the  century  that  they 
pouessed  the  dominion  of  the  Indian  seas,  aeted  more  on  mer- 
cantile prinmples,  and  did  not  materially  increase  our  bmh 
graphical  knowledge  of  the  countries  tn  which  they  setued. 
They  published,  indeed,  a  few  descriptions  of  some  of  their 
colonies,  and  their  natural  productions,  especially  of  tbe 
plants  and  shells  (Rumphius,  Ambmmsek*  Hanta^nMam- 
mer;  Rheede,  Hortut Malabaricus ;  Ft.Valentyn's B£«(^r«t- 
bungen.  Sec.) ;  but  these  works  were  generally  defective  in 
geographical  information.  The  most  important  communica- 
tion bwmging  to  thia  period  was  furnished  by  the  Okrman 
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wtunUit,  B  ntmpfer,  vho,  in  the  otpuitjr  of  Dutch 
ihyiknan.  r«rided  in  Japan  from  1684-169S,  and  has  given 
«  good  description  of  that  oountzy. 

During  the  long-protracted  contest  between  the  Fortu- 
goese  and  Dutch  in  the  seas  of  India,  the  mo«t  northern  part 
of  Asia  which  had  not  been  known  either  to  the  ancients  or 
modems,  suddenly  omerged  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it 
had  hi^erto  been  involved.  The  sovereigns  of  Russia,  who 
for  more  than  two  centuries  bad  been  dependent  on  the 
Tartarian  princes  of  the  family  of  Tshengis-Khan,  obtained 
the  full  sovereignty  of  their  country  in  1461,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  they  extended  their  dominion,  and  with  it 
our  geographical  knowledge,  over  the  countries  drained  by 
the  Don,  Volga,  and  Ural,  up  to  the  Ural  mountains,  by 
the  conquest  of  Kasan  (1552)  and  Astrakhan  (1555).  In 
1576  a  chief  or  hetman  of  the  Cosacks,  YermakTimofeyekf, 
who  was  in  fear  of  punishment  for  having  robbed  some  tra- 
vdleni,  crossed  the  Uril  range  with  a  trwsp  of  his  country- 
men, and  entered  Siberia.  THie  discovery  of  Siberia,  and 
its  sttl^ei^on  to  the  Russian  sway,  were  pursued  with  such 
vigour,  that  in  1644  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  was'  reached, 
BM  in  1648  the  bold  hetman  Deshnef,  favoured  by  a  mild 
season,  circumnavigated  the  most  north-east  comer  of  Asia, 
from  tiie  mouth  of  the  Kowyma  round  the  north-east  cape 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Anadyr,  and  thus  proved  that  Asia  was 
actually  separated  by  an  open  sea  from  America.  This  fact, 
however,  remained  for  a  length  of  time  problematical ;  the 
Russian  navigator  Behring  (1 725 — 1 728).  as  welt  as  Captain 
Cook  (1778),  found  their  way  impeded  by  enormous  fields 
ofice.  In  1820 — 1824,  the  Russian  captain  Wrangel  again 
succeeded  in  effecting  this  circumnavigation.  The  discovery 
and  conquest  of  Sibwia  were  completed  by  Peter  the  Great, 
who  took  possession  of  Kamtcfaatka  in  1696. 

Somewhat  later,  and  stilt  more  unexpectedly.  Europe 
obtained  a  comfdete  geographical  view  of  the  immense 
empire  of  China,  and  a  considerable  part  of  central  Asia. 
This  was  not  due  to  conquest,  nor  to  the  activity  wd  in- 
dustry of  travellers,  but  to  science.  The  Jesuits  bad  tried 
to  convert  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  to  Christianity,  and  had 
met  with  more  success  than  in  any  other  country  of  Asia. 
But  a  persecution  breaking  out  against  them  and  their 
proselytes,  from  political  reasons,  the  friars,  who  were  now 
compelled  to  leave  the  country,  directed  their  labors  to 
China.  Father  Matteo  Rirci,  an  Italian,  a  man  of  consi- 
derable attainments  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  soon 
acquired  a  great  authority  at  the  court  of  Peking,  in  1600. 
One  of  his  sucoessors  in  the  mission,  Father  Schall,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  HeaveTtly  Affidrt,  and  main- 
tained himself  in  this  place  even  after  a  revolution  had 
taken  place  (1644),  and  the  dynas^  of  the  Hantshu  em- 
perors had  ascended  the  thrme.  The  Jesuits  continued  in 
&TOur  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1759).  During 
this  time  some  of  them  had  an  opp(^unity  of  baversing 
various  parts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  the  countries  of 
central  Asia.  Thus  Father  Ben.  Giofis  travelled  (1607) 
from  India  through  Kashghar,  Yarkand,  and  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  and  ascertained  that 
Katai  was  northern  China,  and  Khambulu  the  town  of 
Peking,  which  till  then  had  been  considered  as  different 
countries  and  towns.  Other  Jesuits  succeeded  in  insinu- 
ating themselves  so  far  into  the  favour  of  the  great  em- 
peror Kanghi,  that  some  of  them  always  accompanied 
him  in  his  expeditions  and  travels,  or  were  sent  on  cer- 
tain missions.  By  these  means  they  acquired  a  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  China  and  the  countries  dependent 
on  it,  as  Mantshuria,  Corea,  and  even  of  the  great  deaert 
called  Gobi,  as  well  as  of  the  maimets,  diaraoter,  and 
institutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries.  The  ob 
aervations  of  the  Jesuits  were  published.  But  the  greatest 
aen'ice  which  they  rendered  to  geography  was  their  map 
of  China,  which  was  made  under  the  authority  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government,  by  the  fdars  Bou- 
veC,  Regis,  and  Jartoux,  between  1708  and  1718;  and 
after  having  been  corrected  by  the  friars  Felix  d'Arocha, 
Espinha,  Hallerstein,  and  Gaubil,  was  published  at  Pe- 
king, by  the  authority  of  the  emperor  Kienbng  in  1760,  in 
104  sheets.  The  great  imperial  geography,  entitled  Tay- 
thsing-y-thoung'tmi,  written  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
peror Ktenlong,  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on 
this  map.  Tm  second  edition  (1790)  of  this  extensive 
work  has  been  enlarged  to  480  boo^  and  we  are  in- 
debted for  onr  knowtedgo  of  it  to  the  industry  of  some 
Chinese  scholars,  especially  Sir  (George  Stauntm,  Davis, 


Morrison,  Abel  Rfomnt,  the  ArehimiDdrite  H7ighi& 
and  Klaproth.  Modem  traveUers,  eqiecially  Uie  MaA 
(J.  Neuhof.  1 755,  and  Van  Braam,  17«4).  and  the  Si^ 
(Lord  Macartney,  with  Sir  George  Staunton  andXc! 
Huttner,  1792,  and  Lord  Amherst,  with  ^s,  Abel,  lb^ 
well,  Basil  Halt,  1816),  have  added  something  to  Oi 
beibre-eusting  stoek ;  but  the  information  which  they  bin 
communicated  extends  only  over  a  comparatiTeiy  mill 
extent  of  countiy.  The  voyage  of  Captain  Maxvell,  bow- 
ever,  has  materially  improved  our  knowledge  of  tbe  eout 
of  the  bay  of  Fetcfaeli,  and  the  peninsula  of  Cores,  a  mit 
which  previously  had  not  been  examined  with  any  degteed 
accuracy. 

Whilst  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  in  Siberia,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Chinese  government,  opened  to  us  the 
northern  and  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  our  progress  in  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  southero  and  weaten  oooii- 
tries  was  comparatively  slow.  The  fanatical  policy  of  At 
Turks,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  die  beg^ 
ning  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  had  gotposMssioaof  Umb. 
shut  up  the  roads  through  Asia  Wxm  and  tba  i^jHHa 
countries,  which  consequentiy  were  not  visited,  exeat  If  i 
few  pilgrims.  The  policy  of  Persia,  however,  under  thi 
dynastyof  the  Sofides  (from  1501—1722),  was  muchmnt 
favourable  to  European  travellers^  many  of  whom  eotittea 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  even  to  the  court,  tsd 
collected  very  valuable  information  concerning  tlu  ^ 
graphy  of  Persia,  the  institutions,  and  the  cbuaeler  inj 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  information  is  cmtwied 
in  the  travels  of  Pietro  della  Valle  (1614— 1626),  Adu 
Olearius  and  Albrecht  von  Mandel^oh  (1633— 1639), 
ThevencA  (1652),  John  Baptist  Tavemier  (1665),  sad  M|l^ 
cially  in  those  of  JohnChardin,  the  court  jewellNof  ik 
king  of  Persia  and  of  Charies  II.  of  E^and,  who  fit- 
covered  the  ruins  of  PersepoliB ;  and  Francii  Benier, 
the  physician  of  the  emperor  Aurung-Zeb,  iriw  ftnt  gm 
some  information  <«  the  v^ley  of  Cashmere,  wfin 
Balbi,  a  Venetian  jeweller,  made  a  journey  to  alk 
(1579— 158S),  by  the  route  of  AlwDO,  Bir,  tbe  Enphnia 
as  iar  OS  Felugia,  and  Bagdad.  KauwolC  in  1574,  da 
descended  the  Euphrates  from  Bir. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  tuipi- 
cious  policy  of  the  Turks  began  gradually  to  relax ;  ud  the 
first  fruits  of  the  zeal  to  explore  the  countries  Eulgectto 
their  sway  was  the  discovery  of  the  ruins  of  Palmfn 
Halifax  in  )691,  and  the  travels  of  another  EnfEbihiuii, 
Henry  Maundrell,  to  Jerusalem  in  1697.  lliey  vat 
soon  followed  by  the  naturalist  J.  Piton  de  TounefA 
who  explored  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Peras  (1711). 
L.  Lucas  the  antiquarian,  and  the  Dutch  painler  Caa. 
de  Brayn,  who  visited  Syria  and  Palestine;  and,  mHffbt 
later,  by  the  antiquarian  Richard  Pocoeke<17S7).iiidC 
Niebuhr  (1766).  In  our  times,  these  couatnesbinbea 
visited  by  Volney  (1796),  Seetzen  (1802-1 81 7),  Clarke, 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others.  Arabia,  which  fonnerir 
had  not  attractad  the  attention  of  Europeans,  andwusnlt 
known  from  the  description  of  Abulfeda,  was  prettf  wll 
explored  in  part  of  its  extent  by  C.  Niebubr  (IZfil-l^Sn! 
and  its  geography,  ethnography,  and  natural  histdtr  bin 
been  considerably  enrichwi  in  our  times  by  SeetM  ui 
Burckhardt 

The  geography  of  India,  that  country  which,  bdm  it  iM 
became  known,  had  always  most  excited  the  curiosity  of  da 
learned,  and  attracted  tbe  speculations  of  tbe  netdaA 
was  boger  involved  in  obscurity  than  almost  any  fut* 
Asia.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  ib  easMi«« 
very  impnfectly  determined,  and  very  liule  iB^'»'^ 
known  of  the  interior  of  the  country  itselC  A  ft*  f*"* 
lers,  as  Thevenot,  l^vemier,  uid  Bemier,  had  given  iciD< 
information  about  a  few  districts  and  routes,  but  it  vu^ 
tremely  scanty.  The  true  geographical  knowledn  of  tbw 
countries  began  in  the  Deccan  wi  th  the  wars  ofthe  Eul  ]°<>^ 
Company  and  the  French  (about  1740),  and  in  flindmtu 
with  the  conquest  of  Bengal  (1757).  From  this  time  » 
progress  was  extremely  rapid.  A  great  part  of  tbe  viBejo 
the  Ganges  was  soon  explored  ana  sun'eyed,  and  tn  l^ 
count  of  tbe  remainder,  and  of  other  districts  of  Hmwliiii 
.was  obtained  by  the  translation  of  the  Ayin-i-AUsft" 
historical  and  statistical  account  of  the  Mogiil  empiift"^ 
poaed  by  Abnl  Faxl,  under  the  orden  of  tbe  empoor  Akw 
[See  Abul  Fazl.]  The  military  expeditiMisagainrtB)*- 
Ali  and  his  son  Tippoo  Saib.  of  Mysore  gave  tbti 
infinmationoftlf^flautliem  h«Et<Afrm(f4mrtaichii*>i4' 
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the  cfltel  of  saefa  operations.  In  the  wars  vith  the  Pindar- 
ries  and  vith  the  Mahrattas  (1801— 181B),  the  northern 
districts  of  Deccan  and  the  central  region  of  Hindostan 
were  explored  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  as  in  the  wars  with 
the  then  French  government,  the  colonies  of  the  French 
and  Dutch  (Pondidiern',  1793,  Ceylon.  1796,  Java.  1811) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  ue  Bngliih,  a  fiiU  account  of  them, 
especiatlT  of  the  island  of  Java,  then  almost  unknown,  was 
published  hy  Sir  Stamford  RafBea.  The  novelty  of  the 
toenei  opened  by  these  successive  eonqnests  induced  many 
scientiflc  men  and  exact  observers  ot  nature  to  explore 
these  countries,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  a  number 
of  valuable  works.  The  most  important  are,  Forhes's  Me- 
moin  on  Malabar ;  Sir  Francis  Hamilton's  (Buchanan's) 
TVore/s  through  Mysore ;  B.  Heyne's  and  M.  Wilkes's  Re- 
searches  on  Deccan;  Lechenaulrs  Botanical  Exeurnoni 
Ihroagh  Deccan  (1816);  Lord  Valentia's  Travels  (1802— 
1606);  Bishop  Heber's  Travels  i\ 824— 1626);  Malcolm's 
Sesearchesm  Maltra {IS2Q); Tod' tRmasthan;  A.Bumes's 
Topographical  Researches  on  Cutch,  &c. ;  and  his  Exam- 
nation  iff  the  Indus  and  the  Pery-ab.  An  account  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon  is  found  in  the  works  of  Pareeva]  (1 796), 
and  of  J.  Davy  (1816—1830) ;  and  SumatiE  was  descr{b<^ 
Inr  Marsden.  Bfany  separate  memdn,  ather  inserted  in 
the  Tiraniaetions  of  Ae  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and 
L(mdoD,  or  published  separately,  have  illustrated  the  geo- 
graphy, geology,  natural  history,  or  antiquities  of  some 
separate  district  or  place*.  [See  Asiatic  Societies.]  It 
may  be  truly  said  that  India,  which  littie  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  was  less  known  than  almost  any  other  country  of 
equal  extent,  haa  since  that  time  been  so  well  explored  by 
the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  that  there  are  few  countries 
out  of  Europe  on  which  we  have  better  information. 

The  extensive  contjnests  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  and  its  tributaries,  involved  them  at  last  in  po- 
litical relations,  and  in  a  war  with  the  tribes  of  mountaineers 
inhabiting  the  Himalaya  range,  especially  with  the  Qhorkas 
inNepam;  and  tilts  led  to  ue  conquest,  in  1816,  of  some 
of  tiie  elevated  valleys  of  these  gigantic  mountains,  which 
hitherto  bad  remained  entirely  concealed  from  the  admirers 
of  nature.  Tbeir  exploration  soon  became  the  object  of 
the  concentrated  zeal  of  some  of  our  most  scientific  coun- 
trymen. The  great  height  of  their  pinnacles  was  deter- 
mined, and  their  character  explored  by  Raper,  Webb, 
Hodgson,  Ciawford,  &c.  Penetrating  through  these  val- 
leys, Moorcroft  (1812)  succeeded  in  entering  tbe  high 
table-land  of  Tibet,  where  his  progress  was  impeded  by 
the  jealous  policy  of  the  Chinese ;  he  afterwards  reached 
Leh  in  Ladakh  (1820—1625),  and  then  passed  through 
the  valley  of  Cashmere,  which,  since  the  time  of  Bemier, 
bad  only  been  visited  by  6.  Forster  (1783).  Before  his 
time,  llbet  had  already  beon  visited  by  Turner,  who  was 
sent  to  tiie  Teshoo  Lama,  the  high  priest  of  the  Buddhists, 
as  ambassador,  and  on  his  way  traversed  the  valleys  of 
Bhotan. 

The  political  relations,  which  the  East  India  Company 
were  obliged  to  enter  into  with  tbe  countries  lying  on  both 
banks  of  the  Indus,  gave  rise  to  the  embassy  of  Mountstuart 
Etphinstone  to  the  court  of  Cabul  (1809),  by  whom  the 
whole  region  known  by  the  name  of  Afghanistan,  which 
till  then  had  remained  almost  entirely  unexplored,  was  at 
once  opened  to  us.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  C. 
Grant's  embassy  to  the  court  of  Sind  (1809).  After  that 
time.  Chrititie  and  Pottiitfer  traversed  Beluehistan,  and 
those  regions  which  antienuy  were  known  by  the  name  of 
(Jedrosia  and  Anana,  and  had  probably  not  been  visited 
^  an  European  since  the  expeditioD  of  Alexander  the 
mat :  in  tiieie  Journeys  they  discovered  the  table-land  of 
Kelat  (1810),  ami  the  toads  which  lead  thence  to  Kerman 
and  Herat  The  recent  Jonmey  of  Bumei  ftom  the  Indus 
into  the  countries  on  the  0ns  river  wfll  make  some  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  hitherto  almost 
unknown  regions. 

Our  knowledge  of  Persia  has  likewise  received  very  im- 
portant additions  in  modem  times,  especially  from  the 
industry  of  the  English.  This  also  has  arisen  from  poli- 
tical relations :  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  author  of  the  clas- 
sical history  of  Persia,  and  Sir  Harford  Jonea,  were  sent 

^*  Ci^  LanilMoii  ezeeutnl  (1801—1818),  nndar  thsoidm  of  tb«  EMtladla 
i^onMny.a  trlgonomcttickl  ■iirvejr  a[  the  loutlmn  part  of  Deccui,  uid  nr*- 
*<ved  K  mmdUn  ftom  Capa  Comxin  uurthwatd  to  the  Nvrbndda  In  Milm, 
yrty  rixttmm  dc|t«M  Invxlan^  and  on  iMi  anmy  aU  cur  modBtamaps  of 
iBdia  an  canttrustod.  Sane  stttm  im  idiM  a  ttm  ilUtikti,  h  Dram. 


to  the  court  of  Teheran,  which'  they  soon  prevafled  upon 
to  place  the  organisation  of  the  Persian  army  in  their 
hands,  and  to  permit  them  to  examine  the  Persian  provinces 
with  refennce  to  their  capabilities  for  defence.  Ttie  result 
of  these  geographical  researches  was  an  improved  map  of 
Persia,  and  a  list  of  routes  through  ita  provinces,  pub- 
lished by  Hacdonald  Kinneir  in  his  (Seographieal  Memoh* 
(1813),  who,  in  his  travels  (ISIS-U),  examined  also  the 
roads  leading  through  Kurdistan,  Armenia,  and  Asia  Minor. 
This  inibrmation  was  greatiy  increased  by  J.  Morier's  tra- 
vels, the  labours  of  Ouseley  in  oriental  geography  and 
literature,  by  Ker  Porter's  and  Rich's  researches  on  Persian 
antiquities  and  architecture,  and'B.  Fraser's  travels,  who  in 
1821  advanced  to  Mushed  in  Khorassan:  Fraser  first 
determined  the  height  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  and  cot- 
reeled,  by  his  observations,  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Still  more  recentiy  we  have  acquired  Valu- 
able information  from  Captain  Chesney's  report  on  tiie 
Euphrates :  the  description  of  that  river  between  Bir  and 
BassorHrand  many  interesting  Acts  as  to  its  flooding,  navi- 

Sation,  and  the  inhabitanta  on  ita  banks,  are  contained  in 
lis  unpublished  document 

Of  MHa  beyond  the  Gangn  nothing  was  known  at  the 
close  of  the  hut  century  except  ^e  ooasta  and  a  few  parts  ; 
but  the  increasing  power  of  the  Burman  empire  soon  pro- 
duced political  rdationa  between  it  and  the  government  of 
Calcutta,  which  in  1795  sent  an  ambassador,  Col.  Symes. 
to  the  court  of  Amanpura,  accompanied  by  the  naturalist 
Sir  Francis  Hamilton  (Buchanan),  ftmn  whom  we  have  the 
first  authentic  account  of  that  country.  The  war  with  tbe 
Burmese,  which  took  place  a  few  yean  ago  (1824-26), 
made  us  acquainted  with  tbe  valley  of  the  Irawaddy,  up  to 
the  capital  of  the  Burman  empire ;  and  the  ceded  provinces 
(Aracan,  Martaban,  &c.),  as  well  as  tbe  countnes  which 
were  declared  independent  by  the  peace  (Asam,  Cashar, 
Munipore,  &c.),  began  soon  to  be  explwed.  During  the 
negotiatious  for  peace,  Crawford  was  aent  to  Amarapura, 
and  published  an  account  of  the  Burman  empire,  by  which 
he  cleared  up  the  geography  of  tbe  penhisula  beyond  the 
Gan^  as  much  as  he  had  previously  done  by  hU  acooont 
of  Siam  and  Cochin  Chuia.  This  work  and  his  history  of 
the  Indian  archipelago,  have  considerably  enlarged  our 
views  concerning  tbe  most  unknown  portion  of  India. 

Next  to  the  English  the  Russians  have,  in  modem  times, 
been  most  active  in  extending  and  completing  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge  of  Asia.  The  establishment  of  mines  in 
Da-uria  on  the  Amur,  and  in  tiie  Altai  mountains  between 
tbe  Irtish  and  Oby,  gave  rise  to  the  travels  of  many  scien- 
tiflc men,  and  the  publication  of  several  interesting  travels 
and  treatises.  The  most  valuable  works  on  the  gewrapby 
of  Siberia  are  by  Messerschmidt  (1720),  Dr.  Miilhr,  De 
Lisle  de  laCroy^,  Omelin.  father  and  eon,  Falk,  Pallas 
( 1 720),  Geoivi,  Siven  (1791),  and,  hi  our  times.  Von  Lede- 
bour  (1826),  Dr.  Meyer,  Von  Bunge,  Hess,  A.  Erman,  and 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1829).  The  periodical  missions 
to  the  court  of  Peking  have  added  some  information  con- 
cerning the  teble-lana  which  extends  between  Siberia  and 
China,  espedally  the  travels  of  Timkowski  (18I9-2I)  and 
those  of  VoD  Bunge  (1830),  who  flrst  ascertained  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  central  table-land  crossed  tn  this  journey. 

The  conquests  of  tbe  Russians  in  Asia  have  (riven  us  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  tbe  Caucasus.  Peter  I.  ordered 
a  survey  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  made,  which  was  exe- 
cuted by  Simonof,  and  thus  the  true  extent  and  form  of  that 
immense  lake  were  first  known.  In  the  war  against  Persia 
in  1781-33*  the  northern  ridges  cf  Mount  Caucasus  and  the 
countries  watered  hy  the  Kur  and  Aras  wen  explored ;  ud 
diseoTCries  were  pushed  fonher  loatb,  when  (1800)  the  pro- 
vince of  Grusia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Russians.  Af^ 
that  time,  the  valleys  of  tiie  Caucasus  were  visited  and  «x- 
plored  by  Otildenstadt,  Rein^s,  Von  Biberstein,  Klaproth 
(1807),  Parrot,  and  M.  von  Engelhatdt  (1816).  Kupfer,  and 
M.  Lenz  (1829),  who  at  laat  sueeeeded  fai  reaching  the 
elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Enmn;  Famt  had  previou^y 
ascended  the  Ararat. 

The  Russians  have  likewise  penetrated  into  the  countries 
east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  surrounding  the  lake  of  Aral 
bjr  passingthiDugh  the  deserts  inhabited  fay  the  Khirghis 
Karaks.  This  was  chiefly  effected  hy  tbe  missions  and  em- 
besnes  of  Nanrof  to  Knokhand  (1813),  of  Murawieff  to 
Kbiwa  (1B19),  of  Meyendorf  and  Evenmann  to  Bokhara 
(1820),  and  of  VoD  Berg»  Lewehini,  8ce.,  Lake  pi 
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IV.  Omtral  new  tha  extmi  and  figure  of  Asia.— 
AiU  lies  to  the  east  of  Europe  and  Africa ;  it  is  separated 
from  Aftiea  by  seua,  except  at  one  place,  where  these  two 
gnat  diviibiu  of  the  globe  an  joined  by  tiie  narrow  isthmus 
it  8uei.  With  Europe  it  it  oonnected  by  extmiiva  trtcu 
3f  land  under  tha  meridiui  of  the  Ural,  which  mountun 
range,  together  with  the  debert  and  deep-lying  ptaini  that 
exlmtd  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga  and  the  nwthem 
extremity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
natnral  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  great  depression  of  these  steppes,  in  which  the  town 
of  Orenburg  is  not  higher  than  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
Sea,  and  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  is  more  than  300  feet 
below  it,  is  the  characteristic  physical  peculiarity  of  the 
region  on  the  common  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 
It  nas  greatly  influenced  the  condition  of  the  human  race 
in  the  a^jaoent  countries. 

In  the  dianges.  to  which  the  nomadic  tribes  in  the  in- 
terior si  Asia  were  ftequenlly  subject,  some  of  them  were 
driTCD  tlinugh  that  immense  girte,  which  open*  between  the 
0nil  range  and  the  Caucasus,  towards  the  eastern  countries 
of  Europe,  richly  endowed  by  nature  with  a  soil  fit  for 
^riculture ;  and  in  this  way  a  continual  migration  was 
effected. 

Asia,  whose  area  is  more  than  five  times  that  of  Europe, 
diflbrs  materially  in  its  physical  figure  from  Europe  and 
A&ica.  Africa  is  like  a  iwdy  without  members,  but  Asia 
extends  its  limbs  in  three  directions,  preserving  at  the  swne 
time  a  preponderant  mass  of  body ;  Europe,  on  the  contrary, 
which  may  be  considered  as  an  appendi^  or  continuation 
of  Asia,  exhibits  a  preponderance  in  its  nomeroiu  limbs 
over  the  mass  of  the  body. 

The  great  maw  of  Asia  may  be  onnpared  to  a  four-sided 
figure,  whose  fiiur  unequal  angtes  are  ^aeed  respectiTely 
on  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  the  innennost  angle  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  Cape  Sfaalatikoi  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  peninsula 
adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Cara,  east  of  Nova  Zembla.  It 
eonsequently  extends  to  the  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  in  some  parts  stretches  north  of  the  AicUo  Circk.  The 
northern  side  of  this  figure,  lying  within  and  parallel  to 
the  Pohir  circle,  is  the  shortest,  extending  only  about  3700 
miles ;  that  near  the  Tropic,  the  longest,  measures  upward 
of  5000  miles.  Four-fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  Asia,  or 
about  fourteen  millions  of  square  miles  are  comprehended 
in  this  figure ;  the  whole  of  its  surface  amounts  to  about 
aeventeen  milUoos  and  a  half. 

From  this  extensive  contmental  mass,  which  may  be  con- 
udoed  as  the  body  ni  Asia*  ito  memhen  jmyeet  on  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  m  the  form  of  peninsulas  and  headlands. 
These  penintolae  an  that  of  the  Tshuktshes  jutting  out  to- 
wards America  (with  an  area  of  64,000  square  miles),  that 
of  K&mtchatka  (containing  56,000  aquarq  miles),  that  of 
Coreat^  equal  extent,  the  curved  arc  (^tne  coasts  c^Chma, 
and  the  three  extensive  peninsulas  stretching  south  into 
the  seas  of  India  and  Arabia, — the  peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges  occupying  777,000  square  miles.  India  within  the 
Ganges  comprehending  upwards  of  a  million  of  square  miles, 
and  Arabia  about  an  equal  extent:  the  throe  last,  taken 
together,  have  an  area  nearly  equal  to  Europe.  And  lastly, 
the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  not  unlike  a  bridge 
leading  to  Europe,  has  served  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
nations  and  of  civilijsation.  The  northern  coast  alone,  though 
much  mora  indented  than  any  part  oi  the  coast  of  Africa, 
doea  not  exhibit  in  its  fiamation  peninstdas  of  great  dimen- 
sions. These  memhen,  detached  fhnn  the  main  body  of 
ii»  (xmtinent,  contain  nearly  three  millimt  and  a  half  of 
square  rnHea. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  extensive  tract  of  land  which 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  continent,  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  of  the  seas  enclosing  Asia,  is  far  superior  in  extent 
to  the  members  which  surround  it ;  this  tract  forms  what 
may  be  called  Central  Asia,  and  has  remained  in  a  state  df 
lasUng  uniformity,  in  manners  and  civilization,  whilst  its 
appendages,  which  lie  round  it,  have  undergone  numerous 
changes  and  made  great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

If  we  eonsider— and  we  think  we  ought  to  do  so— the 
islands  which  lie  near  a  cmtinent  as  its  insulated  members, 
we  mn  saj  tlut  no  part  of  the  globe  equals  Hm  southern 
part  of  Asm  in  the  luxuriancy  of  this  fbrmation.  Here  lies 
the  group  of  the  Sundas  with  its  thousand  islands  and  islets, 
the  moat  extenuve  an^pelago  of  the  globe,  which  forms 
an  easy  passage  to  the  conunent  of  Australia  and  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  its  numecous  groups.  Thus  Asia  exhilHtt 


the  greatest  cMitrasts  on  the  surface  of  tfw  globe.  It»  inte- 
rior presents  to  our  view  the  most  extendve,  unintemiptei! 
continental  formation ;  and  its  southern  extremity  is  men 
split  into  separate  members,  and  varies  more  Id  ri^  siu- 
cession  of  land  and  sea,  than  any  other  part  of  the  globe  of 
equal  extent. 

Asia,  exhibiting  such  characterislies  in  its  ouOine,  is  do 
less  nmark&ble  for  the  formation  of  its  surface,  <m  vhidt 
the  climate,  and  consequently  the  vegetation  and  aoimal 
kingdom,  of  its  different  parts  must  chiefly  depend,  h 
examining  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  we  find  thu 
Australia  exhibits  level  and  comparatively  low  countrin 
without  any  extensive  high  mountain-range,  a:,  far  at  we  jet 
know.  Africa  is  divided  into  two  neariy  equal  ptrta,  Uk 
southern  of  which  forms  an  almost  uniform  t&ble-Und, 
whilst  the  northern,  with  the  exception  of  the  Atlas  r^poo, 
may  be  considered  as  a  lowland.  Europe  contain!  in  ill 
parts  plains  of  small  extent  lying  between  disperaed  uoib- 
tain-groups  and  ridges.  In  America  all  the  hi^iett  land  liei 
on  one  side,  ooeupying  its  western  coast  finm  the  extnaw 
north  to  the  south :  it  mrms  the  most  extensive  wjtim  irf 
mountain-chains  on  the  globe,  which  inclose  witMu  their 
arms  elevated  plateaus,  but  of  oomparatively  small  extent 
Asia  exhibits  different  features.  The  wbde  mass  of  ihe 
interior  continent  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  and  this  elevated  mass,  of  which  the  high  table-iaiub 
occupy  by  far  the  greatest  extent,  is  not  placed  at  one 
of  the  extremities  of  the  whole  mass,  but  occupba  its 
centre. 

From  these  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  centre,  the 
surface  descends  in  gradual  and  diversified  terrocea  and 
slopes  to  the  level  lowlands  which  surround  them.  The 
table-lands  themselves  an  traversed  by  numerous  moun- 
tain-chaios,  and  are  everywhere  enclosed  by  high  nn^; 
but  though  these  mountains  are  tunong  the  highest  and 
most  extensive  on  the  globe,  they  occupy,  when  oMuauti 
with  the  table-lands,  a  comparatively  small  surfece.  Their 
influence  on  climate  and  organic  nature  cannot  thereto  be 
equal  to  that  which  the  bible-lands  themselves  exercise, 
and  consequently  their  relation  to  these  latter  is  only  sub- 
ordinate. This  observation  applies  even  to  the  colossal 
range  of  the  Himalaya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundan' 
of  the  extensive  systems  of  table-lands  occupying  central 
Asia. 

The  table -lands,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  form  lim 
separate  systems  different  both  in  extent  and  in  elevation: 
they  are,  as  it  were,  two  terraces,  a  higher  and  a  loiret  on. 
The  eastern  system  of  these  table-lands  comprehends  tbe 
plateau  of  Tibet  and  that  of  iba  great  desert  called  Gobi, 
and  tlw  countries  lying  between  them ;  it  rises  from  40(Ki 
to  10,000  fhet,  and  in  some  parta  atiU  more,  above  the 
sea:  the  western,  containing  the  plateau  oi  Iran  (Fos^ 
does  not  generally  attain  Uie  heigfat  of  4000  fbeL  Tbt 
latter  may  occupy  an  area  of  about  1,700,000  squaR 
miles;  tbe  former,  more  than  thrice  as  large  in  extent, 
contains  about  7,600,000  square  miles,  and  both  taken 
together  more  than  two-fiflEs  of  all  Asia;  the  remainder 
of  the  continent  is  occupied  partly  by  the  terraces,  1? 
the  inten-ention  of  which  the  table-lands  sink  gruduiD)' 
towards  the  lowlands,  and  partly  by  the  lowlands  them 
selves.  The  length  of  both  systems  of  table-lands  taken 
together  and  measured  from  west  to  eaut,  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  aea  a^jaoeut  to  ttte  coaAof 
Corea,  is  upward  of  SSQO  mQes.  Its  breadth  bm  aondi  to 
mrth  varies  couuderably :  H  oocusies  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  the  east,  between  its  southern  ooundary  in  tbe  Chinese 

Srovince  of  Yunnan  and  the  northern  in  the  country  of  tbe 
[antshu  Tungusea,  from  1800  to  2000  miles;  but  an  tbe 
west,  between  the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  Gedneii  is 
Beloochistan,  and  the  steep  slopes  to  the  lowlands  of  ^ 
charia,  less  than  700  mUea. 

The  boundary  of  these  plateau-regpons  is  marked  Iff 
Taurus  and  Caucasus  at  the  north-western  extremity,  un 
by  Mount  Elburz  at  its  slope  towards  the  deep  dep'i^'^ 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  it  afterwards  advances  fiirther  anth 
in  the  Altai  range  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  north-esstema- 
tremity  is  boun&d  by  the  alpine  region  of  Da-nris.  Oa 
the  east  the  boundary  is  indicated  by  tbe  mountain-ru^ 
in  western  China,  which  have  no  common  name,  but  estw 
fW)m  the  western  extremt^  of  the  Great  Wall  to  the  Stffi 
Mountains  (Siuete  Shan)  m  Kuang-si  and  Yunnan  nortt- 
ward,  to  tbe  innermost  angle  of^e  Oulf  of  Tonkin,  w 
southern  boundary  ^^^med^h^^.^^^^  raqp 
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tti  bnnehes,  extending  eaatwud  end  westward,  the  latter 
of  whioh  are  known  by  the  name  of  Hindu-Coosh  or  Hindu- 
Kiih.  Farther  to  the  west,  where  the  plateau  of  Iran  pro- 
jects towards  the  south,  the  t^le-land  renon  is  separated 
from  the  Indian  Sea  by  the  mountains  (tf  Beluchistan,  and 
Uience  from  the  Oulf  of  Persia  by  the  steep  Persian  moun- 
tain-range (in  its  northern  course  called  Zagrus),  which 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  bounds  the  Tigris 
valley  on  tbo  east :  it  afterwards  joins  the  chains  of  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  where  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  issue 
Uom  the  mountains.  Here  the  boundary  between  the  low- 
lands  of  Meacmotamia  and  die  teble-land  is  very  distinctly 
marked;  and  nom  this  point  the  range  proceeds  westward, 
under  the  name  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  fills,  together  with 
the  table-lands  enclosed  between  its  amu,  the  greatest  part 
of  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia. 

Both  systems  of  table-lands  are  so  connected,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  form  only  one  elevated  and  continuous 
protuberance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  they  decrease 
eonsiderably  in  breadth  where  they  join  one  another ;  and 
exactly  at  this  point  of  junction  numerous  high  masses  rise 
and  form  an  extensive  mountain-knot,  where  the  ranges  of 
the  Himalaya,  Hioda-Kuh,  ThsungUng,  and  Belur,  meet 
one  another  ;  thus  these  table-lands  are,  at  the  same  time, 
'oined  and  separated  in  a  very  characteristic  manner. 

From  the  extremi^  of  these  table-land  systems,  especially 
on  the  south-east  and  north-east,  south-west  and  north-west, 
there  issue  several  separate  mountain-chains,  not  connected 
with  one  another,  hnt  whidi  &nn  more  or  less  a  part  of  the 
table-lands  themselves.  By  this  peculiarity  the  highland 
of  central  Asia,  as  for  as  regards  its  surf^  and  its  extremi- 
ties, appears  not  less  indented  and  cut  into  several  divisions 
and  members  than  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  on  its  shores 
and  its  exterior  figure ;  the  valleys,  which  by  this  indentation 
are  produced  on  the  borders  of  the  table-lands,  afford  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  the  progress  of  civilization.  For,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  highland  of  Asia  does  not 
sink  on  one  side  only,  but  on  all  sides  and  towards  every 
point  of  the  compass ;  towards  different  oceans  also,  which 
are  everywhere  separated  from  the  highland  by  extensive 
plains,  varying  greatly  in  magnitude  and  form.  This  cir- 
cumstance, acued  to  ttie  valleys  formed  by  the  indentations 
in  the  exterior  margins  of  the  highlands,  has  given  rise  to 
numerous  and  most  extensive  river  systems,  which,  descend- 
ing through  the  intervening  terraces,  direct  their  winding 
course  towards  the  nortli.  south,  west,  and  east,  and  thus 
give  to  the  internal  countries  of  this  continent  an  open  com- 
munication with  the  ocean. 

The  eastern  hi<fhland  of  Asia  is  divided  from  the  western, 
or,  more  accurately,  the  table-land  of  western  Tibet  from 
that  of  eastern  Iran,  between  the  meridians  of  Balkh  and 
Cabul,  by  a  tract  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  eastern  high- 
land, much  larger  in  extent  and  of  higher  elevation,  pre- 
sents more  rigid  forms,  and  has  the  figure  of  an  irregular 
trapezium ;  the  was  tern  has  that  of  a  rectangle  extending 
towards  the  north-west,  and  is  in  every  respect  of  a  milder 
character.  The  mountain-knot  fbrmed  at  the  common 
juncUon  of  the  several  mountain-ranges,  which  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  called  the  Indian  Caucasus,  and 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Htndu-Coosh,  is  an  extensive 
alpine  region,  or  rather  a  mountaiD-isthmua,  extending  be- 
tween the  lowlands  of  Buchoria  and  of  India,  and  uniting 
both  highlands  in  the  direction  east  and  west,  not  unUke 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  which  connects  the  mountain  region 
of  North  America  with  the  Southern  Andes. 

To  this  peculiarity  in  the  formation  of  this  part  of  Asia 
wo  must  add  another,  namely,  the  parallelism  obsen'able  in 
the  direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  which  form  the  south- 
em  border  of  the  highlands,  or,  in  other  words,  their  southern 
sl^wi.  They  extend  in  a  diagonal  direction  (irom  £.S.£. 
to  W.N.W.  The  Himalaya  range,  which  fimns  the  slope 
of  the  table-land  of  Tibet,  and  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  to  Cobulistan,  a  distance  of  nearly  2800  miles,  is 

{tarallet  to  the  Taunu-range,  which,  bordering  the  table- 
and  of  Imn  on  the  south,  extends  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Taurus  in  Lycia  in 
Ana  Minor,  and  is  nearly  of  equal  length. 

This  southern  chain  of  the  Taurus  system  is  also  parallel 
to  the  mountain- range  which  bounds  the  highland  of  Iran 
on  the  north,  and  which,  considered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  mountain- region  of  the  Htndu-Coosh,  is  traced  to  the 
Demat-end  and  Elburz  near  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sen,  and  thence  through  Azerb|jan  and  Armenia, 
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though  its  surfhee  exhibits  great  varieties  in  this  part,  tit, 
it  terminates  with  Olympus  and  the  heights  of  Ida  on  the 
shores  of  the  Dardanelles,  presenting  towards  the  Black 
Sm  rai^  slopes.  This  nortbem  chain  of  the  Taurus  i^s- 
tem  is  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  southern,  extending 
upwards  of  2500  miles.  The  Caucasus  itself^  which  extends 
about  680  miles  on  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  Caspian 
from  the  Black  Sea,  though  it  is  some  distance  farther  to 
the  north,  has  nearly  the  same  general  direction. 

But  this  parallelism,  so  remarkable  in  the  western  high- 
land, is  not  observed  in  the  eastern.  Here  too,  indeed, 
some  of  the  mountain-ranges  traversing  the  table-lands  run 
in  the  cUteotion  of  west  and  east;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  prmcipal  chains,  the  Knen-luen  (35°30'  N.  lat.),  the 
Thian-slun  (42°  N.  lat),  and  the  Altai  mountains,  farther 
to  the  north.  In  diese  mountain-ranges  a  decided  diver- 
gency is  observable.  The  distance  between  them  widens 
as  they  proceed  eastward  till  the  most  southern  of  their 
members,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  terminates  on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  opposite 
the  Sunda  islands ;  and  the  most  northern,  the  Baikal  and 
Da-urian  range,  ttaversing  the  countries  on  the  Gulf  of 
Okhotzk  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Tsfauktsheg,  ai^noaches 
the  most  northern  shores  of  Nortli  America. 

This  diversity  in  the  formation  of  the  surface  of  eastern 
and  western  Asia  has  had  corresponding  effects  on  the  civi- 
lization of  their  inhabitants.  The  diTerseney  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  in  the  eastern  r^ons  placed  the  nations  inhabiting 
them  at  greater  dutaoMt,  whilst  the  com-ergency  in  the 
centre  and  in  the  western  region  produced  aneorer  approxi- 
mation and  more  easy  communication.  But,  after  all.  the 
great  features  of  its  formation,  which  determine  its  capa- 
bilities of  infiuencing  organic  nature  and  the  history  of  men, 
exhibit  a  marked  direction  east  and  west. 

To  form  a  complete  picture  of  the  varieties  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  of  Asia,  we  must  add  to  these  mountain- 
ranges  extending  in  a  diagonal  direction  others  which  meet 
them  nearly  at  right  angles.  Such  are  the  Belur  Tagh,  or 
Beloro,  which  is  ascended  in  nusing  from  the  deep  steppes 
ofBucharia  eastward  to  the  nigh  table-land  of  Turkistun, 
and  the  towns  of  Kashghar  and  Yarkand ;  and  the  Soliiuan 
range,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Iran,  which  must  be  tra- 
versed in  passing  fhim  the  lowlands  of  India  to  the  table- 
land of  Persia.  By  these  mountaln-ehauis  the  most  charac- 
teristic ieatures  in  the  formation  of  Ana  are  completed. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  two  great  systems  of  hi^li 
table-land  are  connected  by  an  Alpine  region  extending  be- 
tween the  &r  advancing  angles  of  two  lowlands ;  that  of 
India  from  the  south,  and  that  of  Bucharia  from  the  north, 
which  seem  to  tend  to  meet  one  another,  hut  are  inLerru|)tctl 
by  the  high  stunmits  of  the  mountain-region.  Such  a  juxta- 
position of  all  the  great  features  which  nature  exhibits  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  on  such  a  colossal  scale,  and  in  so 
limited  a  space,  makes  tliis  one  of  tlis  most  remarkable  spot^ 
on  the  fbce  of  our  planet.  Tliis  maximum  of  the  conirusti 
of  natural  features,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  continent.  ■« 
the  principal  eharacterbitic  which  disttnguishot  Asia.  By 
drawing  a  orele  with  a  radius  of  a  few  hundreil  miles 
round  this  common  centre,  we  comprehend  in  it  tlio 
countries  of  Cashmere,  Sotidiana,  and  Cabulistan,  the  an- 
tient  empires  of  Bactria.  Delhi,  and  Samarcand.  the  cold 
table-lands  of  Tibet,  of  Khotan,  and  of  Kashghar,  up  to  the 
antient  Seres  and  ParopamisadD ;  the  most  elevated  snow- 
topped  summits  on  the  globe,  the  richest  and  most  diver- 
sified Alpine  regions  and  valleys,  the  sources  of  the  grcalcst 
and,  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  of  the  most  remarkable 
rivers  of  central  Asia,  the  Penj-nb  of  the  Indians  on  the 
south,  the  famous  Mawar-al-nahr  on  the  north,  and  tlie 
richest  plains  in  these  lowlands ;  we  have  Fcr^a  on  the 
west,  India  on  the  east,  Bucharia.  Turkisian,  and  Tibet,  on 
the  north.  It  is  the  centre  of  Asia  fixed  by  nature ;  one 
of  the  great  physical  inlluences  which  promptcil  man  to 
progress  and  to  civilization  in  the  early  ages  of  his  history. 
How  numerous  and  powerful  must  be  the  induremeiils  (o 
change  in  a  country  where  the  rimiatos  or  the  polar  region 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  thotw  of  tropical  raunirics 
intermingled  with  the  temperate  zone;  and  where  this 
diversity  of  climate  is  found  within  a  spare  !>o  limited,  and 
yet  diversified  by  hunilrcds  or  dificretit  t<Iopcs.  tcrr.iccs, 
and  valleys,  which,  partly  watered  by  rivers  and  torrents 
and  partly  entirely  without  running  wnlcr.  arc  |ilare<l  near 
one  another,  but  often  riso  lo  sui-h  difierciil  levels  above  the 
sea !  What  au  intluenro  must  such  a  country  exercise  on 
Digitizeo  oy  VjOOQIC 
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wgnmo  nituT^  and  on  the  luTflizatibn  and  Ualoiy  of  nun; 
and  hov  poverAil  most  this  influence  have  been  through 
all  the  gonerationi  that  the  haman  race  has  existed  I 

To  these  two  great  and  eharaeteristio  features,  namely,  the 
splitting  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  continent  into 
peninsulas  and  innumerable  ialands,  and  the  great  con- 
trasts exhibited  in  the  formation  of  the  surmoe  in  the 
centre,  we  muHt  add  a  third,  which  belongs  to  western 
Asia.  This  characteristic  feature  is  partly  its  external 
form,  and  partly  its  geogntpbical  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  antient  world,  to  wbicn  we  may  add  the  influence  which 
it  has  exercised  on  the  progressive  civilization  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  whole  globe.  As  Asia  is  here  connected 
vitib  Europe  and  Africa,  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 

gobe  are  thus  l»ought  into  contact,  and  the  intercourse 
ns  established  between  the  different  nations  inhabiting 
than  is  still  mmre  fecilitated  by  the  great  maritirae  roads 
which  nature  has  placed  in  this  centre  m  the  anti«it  world — 
the  gulfe  of  Arabia  and  Fenta,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  sea  which  extends  between  Egypt  and  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  This  part  of  Asia  is  not  charac- 
terized liSe  the  south-east  by  being  si^t  into  manifold  divi- 
sions and  members,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  intercourse  of  nations 
and  tneir  progress  in  civilization  facilitated ;  nor  does  it 
exhibit  great  contrasts  in  tfae  formation  of  its  sur&ce :  but 
we  find  here,  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia,  more  than  at 
any  other  place,  extensive  countries  surrounded  and  pene- 
trated by  considerable  branches  <^  the  sea,  which  character- 
istic is  rendered  more  important  by  being  placed  where  the 
east  and  the  west  apjooach  one  another. 

Such  are  tfae  great  featurea  which  characterice  the  ex- 
tamal  fiann  and  the  hiterior  snrfeee  of  Asia.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate  the  peculiar  charaeter  of  each  of  these 
great  natural  divisions. 

•  First  of  the  eastern  highland,  or  system  of  table-lands. 
The  aids  of  its  elevation,  or  its  highest  part,  lies  in  a 
direction  from  south-west  to  north  east,  and  begins  between 
Cashmere,  Badakshan.  and  the  Thaungling,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Kailaa  mountains,  and  the  sacred  lakes  of  Manas- 
sarowara  and  Hrawan-hrad  in  Tibet,  on  the  other,  east  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ganges ;  it  extends  to  the  snow-covered 
heights  <^  Mount  In-shan,  situated  at  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Hoangho  river,  and  thence  it  traverses  the 
Khing-khan  mountains  east  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  which 
form  the  southern  and  south-eastern  border  of  the  great 
desert  of  Gobi,  to  the  most  nortiiem  bend  of  the  river  Amur, 
which  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
the  ana.  On  this  most  elevated  part  of  tiie  eastern  high- 
land the  table-lands  of  Great  and  Little  Tibet  probably 
rise  to  the  he^ht  of  from  10,000  to  14,OU0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (those  of  little  Tibet  measured  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Satadru  or  Setledge) ;  and  perhaps  the  ele- 
vation of  the  deserts  of  the  Gobi,  about  Uie  lake  of  Khu- 
khu-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  is  not  much  less.  Farther  to  the 
north-east,  the  great  caravan-road,  which  traverses  the 
desert  of  Gobi  between  Kiachta  and  Peking,  the  table- 
lands sink  considerably,  and  attain  only  tfae  height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet.  Tfais  axis  of  the  highland,  which  is  inha- 
bited  by  Tibetan  and  Mongol  tribes,  is  not  T)arallel  to  the 
separate  mountain-chains  which  traverse  the  irregular  tra- 
pezium of  the  highland  from  west  to  east,  but  cuts  them  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  That  vut  of  the  highland  which  is 
situated  to  the  south-east  of  the  axis  seems  to  contain  some 
very  high  table-lands ;  but  the  fpeateit  part  oTit  is  probably 
occuptea  by  very  high  mountain-ranges,  which  descend  to- 
wards the  adjacent  low-countries  with  a  rapid  and  steep 
dcolivitjr,  and  by  themselves  constitute  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  of  the  globe.  Tfais  Alpine  region,  how- 
ever, if  we  except  a  smul  part  of  the  Himalaya  range,  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans. 

To  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  axis  extends  the 
greater  of  the  two  triangles  composing  the  trapezium  of 
the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia.  It  sinks  gradually  towards 
the  lakes  of  Baikal,  Zaizang  and  Aral,  forming  a  series  of 
terraces  which  continually  exhibit  leas  of  the  «iaracteristic 
features  of  tfae  table-laius,  till  thev  terminate  with  the 
steppes  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  wfaicb  are  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean;  the  snrfeoe  of  the  lake  of  Aral  itsdf  is  186 
feet  beneath  tfae  level.  These  steppes,  therefore,  do  not 
form  a  part  of  the  Highland,  hat  of  the  low  and  deeply  de- 
pressed plains  which  surround  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Aral.  At  pcMent  enly  the  elevatim  of  the  large 


tekea  whioh  tte  on  the  northmi  bordera  of  the  Invetf 
terraces,  and  In  ibmt  most  d^nreised  oavitieB,  ham  ben 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  The  lake  of  Zai- 
sang  is  upwards  of  1600  tffii  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ae- 
oormng  to  the  measurement  of  I^edebour  and  Humboldt;  ti» 
lake  of  Baikal  nearly  ISOO  feet,  acoording  to  Erman ;  and 
Kiachta,  the  great  oommwcial  town  between  Siberia  and 
China,  situated  on  a  second  and  faigfaer  terrace,  is  2530  feet 
above  the  sea,  acowding  to  the  barometrical  measuretofst 
of  Erman.  During  the  latest  Russian  mission  to  China,  a 
series  of  heighte  was  ascertained  across  the  Gobi  by  Bnn^ 
and  Dr.  Fuss,  from  Kiachta  to  Peking ;  and  it  was  found, 
that  the  pass  leading  over  tfae  mountain-cfaain  of  the  Dslu^ 
galantu,  iy>i>8  south  of  the  Chinese  provincial  capital  Urga, 
and  on  tlie  south  of  the  river  Tola,  is  only  5005  feet  abtnc 
tfae  sea;  and  tfaat  on  the  southern  bcotler  of  the  Gobi,  not 
fkr  north  al  Peking,  the  higheat  mountain-pasaes  which  an 
nossed  by  the  great  Chinese  wall  are  only  9SS9  fhrt  abon 
tfae  sea-level. 

Between  Ui^  and  tiie  great  wall  extends  the  desot 
called  the  Gobi.  It  is  not  a  level  plain,  but  sinks  towaids  the 
middle,  where  it  is  about  3000  and  in  some  places  only26M 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  forms  a  long  extended  flat  valley, 
lying  from  west  to  east.  The  lowest  part  of  this  valley  a 
occupied  by  the  proper  Gobi,  called  also  Shamo  (i.  e^  tea 
of  sand) ;  its  surface  is  covered  with  sand,  and  abounds  is 
salt.  In  all  ite  extent  it  displays  the  traces  and  phenoman 
of  having  onoe  been  covered  by  tfae  sea,  and  amoiiff  die 
Mongols  a  notim  still  existo  that  it  will  again  be  filled  witt 
water. 

Farther  to  the  west,  towards  the  Gobi  of  Hatni  called 
Han-faai  or  tfae  dry  sea,  tfae  tabk-land  probably  riaes  agaio, 
but  still  farther  to  the  vest  it  is  perhaps  again  fiiinwel 
longitudinally  from  west  to  east  by  a  wide  and  extenwR 
depression  of  the  surfkce.  We  are  induced  to  make  sod 
a  conjecture  by  the  course  of  the  large  river  ttwenai^ 
Kasbghar  and  Yarkand,  which  running  eastward  termi- 
nates in  the  lake  Lop,  which  probably  occupies  the  lowesl 
part  of  the  valley.  The  culture  of  cotton  and  Uie  vine 
m  Chinese  Turkistan,  along  the  tract  indicated,  together 
with  its  numerous  commercial  towns  (Kasbghar,  YaAcai^ 
Aksu,  Kutsche,  Karashar,  Turfen.  Hami),  which  are  tra- 
versed b^  tfae  great  road  leading  over  central  Asia  to  Chma, 
render  it  very  probable,  tfaat  this  valley  is  not  mock 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  countries 
lying  in  this  direction  offer  no  great  obstacles  to  trav^lii^ 
This  valley  is  bounded  by  two  high  mountain-chaina,  run- 
ninswest  and  east,  of  which  that  to  the  aorih  is  caDed 
theThian-Shan  (Bogdo  Oola)  range,  and  the  southmk  Ifat 
Kuen-lun  (Koul-koun)  mountains.  These  two  extrasn 
mountain-ranges  may  be  called  the  interior  mountaiifc-ehain 
of  the  Eastern  Highland  of  Asia ;  the  Altai  mountajns  on 
the  north,  and  the  Himalaya  range  on  the  south,  constitute 
the  exterior  mountain-chains  of  uis  elevated  region. 

Between  these  four  extensive  mountain  systems  lie  the 
three  wide  plains  which  occupy  the  centrid  eoantriea  at 
Asia,  and  in  which  respectively  are  found  the  three  larp 
lakes  of  Balkash,  Lop,  and  Tengri.  These  three  plains 
comprehend  the  three  countries  known  under  the  names 
of  Zungarr,  Tangut  and  Tibet,  and  theit  general  level 
probably  rises  higher  and  higher  as  they  advance  fina 
north  to  south. 

The  mountun-cfaains  of  tfae  Eastern  Hi^Iand  of  Aaia  are 
little  known  to  us,  if  ve  except  a  small  pration  of  the  Altai 
monntam^  and  a  part  of  the  Himalaya-range.   Of  the 
Altai  mountains,  only  the  most  western  ridges,  to  the  evt 
of  Semipalatinsk,  between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Ohj,  han 
been  explored,  and  he.e  only  their  northern  slopes,  wbirh 
are  known  by  tfae  name  of  the  Altai  Ore  Mountain.^  («r 
Erzgebiine),  because  they  yield  anniudly  70,000  marks  of 
silver  and  1900  marks  of  gold:  they  nse  near  Kolywaa 
to  about  5400  feet  above  the  sra..   ^ut  the  higher  snow- 
topped  ranges  called  the  Altai  Bielki.  in  which  excellent 
jasper  and  porphyry  are  found,  and  which  extend ftather  to 
the  east,  near  the  lake  of  Telezkoi,  attain  a  height  of  10,000 
feet  and  upwards.   Neither  the  woody  mountains  surround- 
ing the  lake  of  Baikal,  nor  the  Da-urian  raugea,  which 
contain  rich  veins  of  silver,  have  so  great  an  elevation, 
though  their  heigfat  has  not  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement.    Iney  are  however  remarkable  for  ther 
formation ;  their  tops  do  not  present  craggy  sammits,  bat 
rather  extensive  and  nearly  level  plains  liK  thelaUe-lands. 

ITn  nwuntaimi  intlf^J^y^]^^^^  «,  »« 
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^own,  except  &  few  spots,  which  have  been  iiaTwsed  by 
tiBTsUars  and  caravans.  Neither  their  height,  direction, 
oor  position  is  exactly  astwitained. 

The  Himalaya  mountains  ar  much  better  known,  tt 
least  %  part  of  them,  though  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  pmrtion.  If  we  limit  the  application  of  this  name 
to  the  mountains  which  lie  between  India  and  Tibet 
(though  indeed  it  might  with  sood  reason  be  extended 
much  £uther)i  we  flad  that  tnuy  a  fifth  of  the  mountain- 
range  has  been  paraj  wplwed;  that  portion  which  baa 
been  measured  is  itiU  muoh  uuUert  uiough  perhaps  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  whole  ^atem.  It  eomprriiends 
the  A.pini  country  about  the  soorces  of  the  Ganges;  the 
/  unina,  a  tributary  of  the  Ganges ;  and  the  Setledge,  a  tribu- 
tury  of  the  Indus.  This  Indian  Alpine  reeion  exhibits  a 
i;rLj;tter  variety  of  elevated  scenes,  natural  productions, 
tribes  uF  men,  and  difference  of  poliUcal  oonstitutiona,  than 
any  utlier  mountain'couidry  on  the  ^be.  Besides  rising 
in  colossal  forms  to  a  great  heiebt,  it  covers  a  great  sur&ce 
of  countrv.  In  length  it  is  about  1300  miles,  and  would 
cover  in  Europe  all  the  countries  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  sea  of  A^f.  Its  breadth  is  from  260  to  350  miles. 
Compared  with  the  Aim,  the  Himalaya  mountains  exceed 
them  twice  in  Ixeadth  and  thrice  in  length;  the  Alps 
occupy  an  areaof  about  130,000  square  miles,  but  the  Hima- 
laya ftwn  SOOtOOO  to  600,000  squara  nilea.  It  consists 
of  a  great  number  (bridges  runmng  panllel  to  the  diiee- 
tion  of  the  whole  itoge  from  soum-eaat  to  north-west, 
which,  however,  in  many  places,  are  connected  with  one 
another  by  transverse  ridjges,  and  in  others  separated  by 
deep  and  narrow  ravines  uni  glens,  in  which  the  different 
branches  and  tributary  rivers  of  the  Indus  and  Gan^ 
run.  The  whole  chain,  beginning  from  the  high  pm-  ] 
□acles  of  the  Hindu Coosh,  near  Ci^ul,  and  terminating  in 
the  moat  eastern  valleys  of  Aaam,  near  the  source  of  the 
Brahmapootra,  is  overtopped  everywhere  by  the  most  ele- 
vated ranges,  which  are  always  covered  with  snow— a  cir- 
Gomstance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  Indian  name  Him&- 
laya,  signilVing  the  dtoelling  o/tnanD. 

Ttie  whMe  range  may  be  divided  into  three  sectkntt. 
The  moat  eoatem.  or  that  of  Aaam  and  Bhotan,  is  less 
known  thsn  the  temainder.  Though  it  exhibits  many 
high  summits,  onW  the  peak  of  Cnainalari,  near  the  boun- 
dary of  Tibet  and  uie  read  leading  to  Teahoo  Loomboo,  has 
been  seen  at  a  small  distance  by  Turner,  who  estimated 
its  height  at  about  85,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  central  renon  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  monntains  of  Nepaul,  which  have  been  examined  with 
some  care  by  the  EngUsh  residents  at  Kathmandu,  the 
eapital  of  Nepaul,  which  town,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the 
range,  is,  according  to  Colebrooke,  4784  feet  above  the  sea. 
Three  groups  of  high  peaks  which  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  kiow,  between  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Trisul  and  the 
Upper  Oan^ki  Gen^  have  been  measured.  The  groupn 
of  toe  Salpu  monntams  and  that  of  the  Dbayabung  moun- 
tains are  neaiest  to  Kathmandu,  on  the  ncru  of  tne  town ; 

of  theur  peaks  whidi  have  been  measured  are  ftnm 
16,000  to  24,000  feet  above  tiiesea.  Some  days'  journey 
to  the  north-west  lies  a  still  higher  group,  containing 
five  peaks,  not  one  of  which  is  less  than  22,000  feet, 
but  the  Bweta^oar  (or  the  White  Tower)  attains  25,261 
feet,  and  the  Uhawalagiri  (or  the  White  Mountain), 
28°  30'  N.  lat.,  83°  30  E.  long.,  28,000  feet.  The  latter 
is  the  highest  known  pinnacle  on  the  globe.  Except  their 
heic^ts,  very  little  is  known  of  these  gigantic  mountains. 

The  western  region  of  the  Himalaya  range  comprehends 
the  ridges  teaversing  the  Alpine  countries  of  Kamaoon, 
GiMTwaU,  Bissahir  and  Sirmm ;  and  as  these  countries  are 
dependent  tm  the  East  India  Company,  the  mountains 
bare  been  explored  with  great  care,  and  even  trigonometri- 
callr  meamued.  Hera  we  find  the  very  high  group  of  the 

Eiaksof  the  lawehirCSO"  S8'  lO^N.  laL.  and  79°  57'22''B. 
ng.)>  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Goree  and  Dauli 
Guiga.  on  the  boundanr  between  Kamaoon  and  Bhotan,  to 
Che  Bouth  ofthe  Niti  Ghat  (16,895  feet)  and  to  the  north  of 
the  town  of  Almora  (5337  feet  above  tlte  level  of  the  sea), 
which,  rising  to  the  height  of  25,749  feet,  was  considered 
by  Hodgson,  at  the  first  measurement,  the  highest  moun- 
tain on  &e  globe.  These  summits  have  only  been  measured 
Crom  *  distance,  and  the  mountains  are  not  yet  explored ; 
amt'toeoreleviUion  has  been  determined  by  the  measurement 
»f  Hidgson.  as  well  as  that  of  Webb.  To  the  east  of  this 
VUensive  gnmp,  the  ooun^  between  the  upper  ooutses  of 


the  Goree  and  of  the  Kali,  the  two  principal  branobes  of  the 
Kali-Gk>gra,  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  mountains,  many  ^ 
which  rise  above  the  line  of  etemal  snow ;  twelve  of  their 
peaks,  measured  by  Webb,  attain  the  height  of  from  16,000 
to  22,000  feet ;  but  they  have  not  been  explored  in  their 
valleys  and  ramifications.  Still  more  crowded  are  the 
snow-covered  peaks  to  the  north-west  of  ihe  group  of  the 
lawahir  summits,  especially  between  the  sources  of  the 
Vishnu  Ganga  and  Bhuirathi  Ganga,  where  are  the  eolos- 
sal  summitBttfKedamatb  and  the  Rudrn  Himalaya.  This  is 
the  ease  also  about  the  souzoes  of  the  Jumna,  wwre  we  find 
the  Bunderpuch  and  the  high  chain,  whieh  divides  dw  north- 
western branches  of  the  last-mentioned  river  from  the  valley 
of  Baspa  and  the  Setle^,  which  latter  chain  is  traversed  by 
twelve  mountain-passes,  and  connected  with  the  Raiding 
Kailasa  mountains,  on  the  banks  tit  the  Setledge.  Even 
on  the  north-western  banks  of  this  river  we  find  the 
snow- covered  summits  of  the  Kotgerb  and  the  Purkyul. 
These  alpine  regions  have  been  explored  by  Hodgson,  and 
others  have  continued  his  survey.  Hodgson  counted,  at  his 
flrat  survey,  upwards  of  fifty  summits,  rising  with  cre^y 
conical  peaks  above  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  of  which 
twenty-tnree  attained  upwards  of  20,000  feet,  and  seven- 
teen  noeeded  in  height  Mount  Chimbwaxo.  The  number 
of  the  uiow-eovered  mountains  which  extend  ftother  to  the 
nortti-west  through  the  alpine  region  of  the  Kulu  Cash- 
mire  Himalaya  range  and  approach  the  Hindu-Cooeh 
mountains  near  Cabul,  seems  nearly  innumerable,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  measured  or  otherwise  explored. 
The  Hindo-Ckiosh  itself,  to  judge  from  the  great  masses 
of  snow  with  which  it  is  cov^ed,  seems  to  rise  to  nearly  ai- 
equal  height. 

Along  the  lowest  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  moiii' 
tains  extends  a  flat  country,  hardly  a  thousand  feet  abu^  u 
the  sea,  covered  with  bogs  and  forests,  exposed  to  a  Bultr> 
heat,  and  dreaded  by  travellers  on  account  of  the  pre 
valence  of  fevers.  It  is  called  Tariyana  ;  its  inhabitant* 
are  disfigured  by  goitres.  The  adjacent  ridges,  and  tbu 
lower  vweys  (eaUm  Dubs)  of  the  Alqane  legini,  whteh  rise 
to  the  he^t  itf  from  five  to  six  thousand  feet»  end  in  which 
axe  situated  the  oapitals  of  the  Alpine  states,  ab  Runjeir 
on  the  Setle^  (3375  feet  above  the  sea),  Biiinagnr  on  th 
Alakananda  Ganga  (2300  feet),  Almwa  on  die  Kosil- 
(5337  feet),  Kathmandu,  &c.,  are  among  the  best  watereu 
most  luxuriant,  fertile,  and  picturesque  Alpine  countries  ii 
the  world.  To  the  north-east  of  these  places  the  mountains 
rise,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  attain  the  line  of 
eternal  snow.  They  are  arranged  in  numerous  ridges, 
commonly  runnins  parallel  to  one  another  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  whole  mountain-region,  but  connected  by 
transverse  ridges  and  groups,  and  separated  by  frightftiUy 
deep  and  steep  ravines  running  in  some  places  longitu- 
dinally, in  others  transversely.  The  most  northern  of  these 
chams  rises  above  tiie  level  of  the  high  taUe-land  of  Tibet, 
and  fbnns  the  boundary  of  the  highland  of  ewtem  Asia 
On  the  aide  (tf  the  taUe-land  they  desend  with  a  gentle 
slope,  and  soon  terminate  in  extensiTe  undulating  jdains. 
The  intercourse  between  India  and  Tibet  is  carried  on  over 
these  hish  ridgee  by  means  of  the  mountain  passes,  the 
lowest  of  which  are  probably  not  much  below  the  hcdf^t  of 
Mont  Blanc,  being  nowhere  less  than  14,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  some  rise  even  to  1 8,000  feet. 

Nothing  renders  the  Himalaya  mountains  more  re- 
markable than  the  different  level  to  which  the  lines  of 
vegetation  ascend  on  the  lower  ridges  adjacent  to  the  plains 
of  Hindustan,  on  the  interior  ridges,  and  again  on  the 
boundary  ridges  of  the  table-land.  This  level,  as  well  as 
the  line  of  eternal  snow,  rises  higher  as  the  ridgee  araroac^ 
the  table-fauid,  and  thus  the  higher  regions  aie  eultiTiUe 
and  iuhalnted  at  an  elevation  where  kmr  down  no  habi- 
tation'and  no  agriculture  are  found.  A.  Gerard  Ims  ens- 
f\iUy  examined  this  remarkaUe  phenomenon,  and  has  stated 
the  following  facts,  observed  in  ascending  Ute  vaUeya  ofthe 
Sutledge.  He  divides  the  whole  mountain-range  into  thiee 
regions.  Region  A,  lying  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  displays  cultivated  ftdds  to  the  height  of 
1 0,000  feet,  but  the  com  must  often  be  cut  green ;  the 
highest  inhabited  place  is  95 00  feet;  the  upper  boundaiy 
of  trees  11,800;  the  upper  boundary  of  shrubs  12,000,  and 
in  some  well-sheltered  places,  dwarf  birch  and  little  shrubs 
are  found  at  13,000  feet.  R^on  B  comprehendx  the 
higher  ridges  of  the  mountains,  and  here,  in  the  valley  at 
the  Baepa,  the  highest  humai^djr^hng  ull^4$e^^t4«w 
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the  level  of  the  sea,  and  this  is  likewise  the  highest  point 
which  agriculture  attains ;  trees  are  found  at  1 3,000  feet  and 
upwards.  Region  C  extends  over  the  table-land  itself, 
wnere  vfllwes  are  built  at  the  elevation  of  1 3,000  feet ; 
fields  are  cmtivated  at  13,600;  veir  good  birch  forests  grow 
at  14,000  feet,  and  some  low  shrubs,  especially  tama,  used 
H  flra-wood,  attain  to  17,000  foet  abon  the  sea. 

The  UgfaUnd  of  aaitem  Aua  Is  on  every  tide  surrounded 
by  extensive  temoee,  throufi^  which  the  mat  rivcMys- 
toma  deseend  to  the  low  lan^  bordering  on  uo  oeean. 

On  the  mountain-ranges  which  bound  the  table-lands  on 
the  north  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise ;  the  Irtish  from 
the  lake  of  Zaizang  joins  the  Oby  and  Tobol ;  the  Yenesei 
unites  with  the  Angara,  which  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  with  the  twoTunguskas;  the  Lena,  with  its 
great  tributary  the  Witim ;  the  fourth  is  the  Amur.  They 
run  lespectiTely  2000, 2500,  2000,  and  1900  miles,  measured 
along  toe  course  of  the  rivers.  The  Irtish,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, drains  upwards  of  1,300,000  square  miles,  the 
Yenesei  about  1,000,000,  the  Leua  nearly  800,000,  end 
the  Amur  about  850,000, — all  taken  together,  a  surface 
mneh  more  extensive  than  that  of  Europe,  and  by  fiir  the 
greatest  part  of  it  belong*  to  Siberia.  Tn^  abound  in  fish, 
and  have  ^enty  of  water,  so  that  two>thirds  of  their  courses 
are  navinble ;  but  the  lower  part  is  for  more  dian  six 
months  of  the  year  covered  with  ice.  This  causes  in  spring- 
time an  excessive  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  upper 
branches  and  tributaries,  by  which  their  banks  are  torn  off, 
and  great  masses  of  rocks  and  earth  carried  down,  and 
strewed  over  the  flat  country  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
river.  The  navigation  on  the  principal  water-courses  from 
south  to  north  is,  for  this  reason,  very  inconsiderable ;  but 
it  is  much  more  important  in  their  tributaries  running  east 
and  west,  by  means  of  which  a  water-communication  is 
established  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Ural  Mountains  and  Okhotsk. 

From  the  monntain-re^ion,  bordering  on  the  highland  of 
eastern  Asia,  two  extensive  terraces  descraid  gradaally  to- 
vraxds  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones.  The  latter  are  watered  by  smaller  rivers,  but  the  two 
former  nve  rise  to  the  two  great  river-systems  of  the  Hoang- 
Ho  and  Kiang  (Kincha-Kiang,  Ta-kiang,  or  Yantse-kiong), 
of  which  the  former  runs  upwards  of  2000,  and  the  latter 
more  than  29U0.  if  their  great  ben^  are  taken  into  account. 
Each  of  them  carries  off  the  waters  of  a  surfoce  of  above 
700,000  square  miles.  The  Chinese  call  them  the  sons  of 
the  ocean,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  tides  ascend- 
ing them  upwards  of  400  miles,  by  which  they  are  changed 
into  seas  of  fresh  water,  and  rendered  navigable  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  This  great  advantage  of  the 
Chinese  rivers,  arises  from  their  get^raphical  position  with 
respect  to  tiie  PadAc  Ocean,  in  which  the  tides  rise  to 
the  greatest  height.  The  souroei  of  these  two  riven  are 
not  very  distant  from  one  anodier  on  &e  table-lands, 
hat  in  thar  middle  course  they  are  widely  separated  to 
the  noth  and  aonth  by  the  ranges  wlrioh  fbrm  the  borders 
of  the  highland;  in  the  lowlands  of  China,  however,  they 
converge  again,  and  their  embouchures  are  only  about  a 
hundred  miles  distant  fVom  one  another ;  but  before  they 
fall  into  the  sea,  they  are  connected  by  numerous  canals. 
The  tract  between  these  rivers  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  one  immense  d^ta,  and  the  rivers  themselves  as  a  double 
river-system,  formed  on  the  moat  colossal  scale,  between 
which  IS  situated  the  best  cultivated  country  on  the  globe, 
central  China,  which  to  these  rivers  it  indebted  kv  its 
system  of  canals,  and  itseivilixation. 

The  nvers  (tf  Mmthem  Ajda  §xm  three  distinct  gronps, 
of  wfaieh  those  of  India  east  of  the  Ganges  are  little  known : 
od\j  their  mouths  and  the  k)wer  ports  of  thnr  course  have 
been  explored.  These  rivets,  of  wnidi  ^  or  seven  run  a 
considerable  distance,  taken  together,  contain  probably  a 
greater  volume  of  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the  northern 
half  of  Africa.  Their  course  lies  from  north  to  sou^,  or 
8.S.E.,  and  the  valleys  drained  by  them  extend  in  a 
parallel  direction  between  the  mountain-ranges,  which  are 
as  uniform  as  the  valleys,  and  widen  towards  the  Sunda 
Archipdago,  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  rivers  of  Camboja, 
Siam,  and  Pegu,  which  are  the  largest,  carry  off  a  great 
volume  of  water,  and  are  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea ;  hut  th^  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
exeept  the  river  of  P^  or  the  Irawaddy,  which,  in  Uio 
late  war  with  the  Bunnese,  waa  navigated  by  armed  vesaeli, 
and  eaeanded  bjr  the  steam- boat  Diana,  up  to  the  town  of 


Ava,  446  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stidtobe  navigtUe 
for  boats  three  hundred  miles  higher,  to  B'hamo.  lb 
upper  course  was  visited  in  1827  by  Wilcox  and  BurlUn, 
who,  setting  out  from  Sadiya  m  Asam,  traversed  the  Ltng. 
tarn  mountains,  and  had  a  view  of  the  river  in  27°  30'  N. 
lat  only  about  fifty  miles  fVom  its  sources,  which  lie  in  tht 
snow-covered  mountaini  forthn  nortii.  At  tiits  jdace,  the 
Irawaddi  is  about  ei^ty  yards  wide.  On  the  aipi  of 
D'Anvllle.  this  river  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Zueto- 
tsu,  or  the  great  river  of  Tibet,  which  flows  to  the  mtn  of 
HXassa;  and  some  passives,  quoted  by  Klapnth  fton 
Chinese  authors,  conflnn  the  conjecture  of  toe  Fiendi 
geographer.  If  this  is  true,  the  Irawaddy  has  a  coarse  of 
newy  2000  miles,  and  its  sources  lie  at  no  great  d^unre 
from  those  of  the  Granges.  But  the  informaticm  eollecud 
by  Crawford  in  Ava,  and  by  Wilcox  in  Asom,  is  not  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  [bee  BaAHH\POOTBi,;  Ahm; 
and  Aiiatic  Researckea,  xvii.  p.  457,  &c.] 

The  riven  of  India,  within  the  Ganges,  run  in  a  directiM 
quite  different  fVom  that  of  the  rivers  beyond  the  Guigo, 
which  are  parallel  to  one  another.  The  Ganges  and  the 
Indus  take  a  divet^ng  course  and  enter  different  |nti  d 
the  sea ;  hut  th«r  tributaries,  espedally  dw  Jumna  and  Ae 
Sutledge  approaeh  one  another,  and  foeilitate  the 
eial  intercoune  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  the  bubo, 
the  principal  streams.  The  advantages  which  result  fhn 
these  rivers  flowing  into  different  gulb  are  still  greiter. 
The  Gulf  of  Bengal  Imngs  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsuk 
into  communication  with  the  nations  oS  Malay  (mgin  tod 
with  the  Chinese,  whilst  the  Gulf  of  Malabar  opens  to  them 
the  coasts  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  It  is  principally  tbmgh 
this  direction  of  its  rivers  that  India  within  the  Gtiua  m 
enjoyed  such  opportunities  ot  dvilifetion  over  India  njnii 
the  Ganges. 

The  river-system  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootn  ex- 
tends about  1 300  miles  in  length,  and  drains  a  surface  of 
neariy  650,000  square  miles.  The  Ganges  rifes  in  thi 
Himalaya  mountains,  in  the  most  elevatea  r^ni  tbc 
globe,  covered  with  extenuve  maases  of  snow,  ftom  vhich 
ahnndance  of  water  continually  deaoends,  and  is  carried  dT 
by  a  dozen  ^at  riven,  many  of  which  exceed  the  Rhine  in 
volume  andm  length  of  course.  These  riven  enter  the  Dda 
of  Bengal,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Nile,  ud 
presents  a  most  extensive  and  intricate  system  of  rino 
and  canals,  for  irriRation  as  well  as  for  navigotiaa.  ^ 
its  junction  with  the  Brahmapootra,  which  descends  thnngi 
the  valley  of  Asam,  the  rivei^ystem  of  the  Guig« 
becomes  double  and  not  unUke  that  of  the  great  Cbineie 
riven.  The  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootn  descend  froi 
regions  different  m  natural  advantages,  of  which  es^ 
that  a^acent  to  the  Ganges  has  attained  a  high  degree  ■ 
civilisation. 

The  river-system  of  the  Indus  has  the  h^^  hiKoricd 
interest,  partly  ftam  containing  the  Png-«b.  the  conotrj'  tf 
the  five  rivers,  which  descend  fVom  die  eastnn  mouDttiu, 
IMutly  from  the  Cabul,  Uw  only  important  river  whidi  jam 
It  on  the  west,  and  partly  firom  ita  geogiaphictl  poatiiiB. 
Flowing  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-hwd  of 
Iran,  with  a  general  course  from  north  to  south,  it  fonuUit 
true  boundary  between  eastern  and  western  Asia.  Indii, 
that  country  which  more  than  any  other  has  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  philosopher,  the  cupidity  of  the  ecmiuenir, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  is  accessible  from  the 
west  only  by  two  ruads,  one  of  which  leading  Bk)ng  tbc  nUej 
of  the  Cabul  river,  passes  through  Attock  on  the  Indns  tt 
the  Penj-ab ;  the  other,  which  has  been  less  used,  leads  fion 
Herat  through  Candahar  to  Shickorpoor  near  the  Ivam. 
The  track  wmch  leads  ftom  the  table-land  of  Iran  Anm 
Cabul  to  the  narrow  temoe  on  wfaieh  Fashawer  is  bniit. 
and  thenee  to  Attock,  is  the  hi^h-Toad,  along  idudi 
the  nations  of  Asia  for  many  genontions  descended  in  wr 
passage  to  India,  but  which  never  was  ascended  by  the  nslicef 
of  that  country.  The  sources  of  the  Indus  have  (miy  bM 
discovered  in  our  times  (1 81 2),  as  well  as  thooe  <^  it*  dnH 
tributary  die  Satadru  (Setledge) ;  both  of  them  rise  <e 
the  high  table-land  of  Tibet,  the  Indus  on  the  slqies  of  the 
Kailasa  Mountains,  and  the  Satadru  in  the  ssered  l>lu  <^ 
Manassarovan.  These  riven,  therefbre,  do  not  originil^ 
like  the  Ganges,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  HimiUn 
range,  but  on  iU  ntnthem  descent  and  the  hi^  tabled 
'tself ;  a  fact  which  till  Uitely  was  not  known.  Ffon  w 
eireunutaoee  it  foltows,  that  these  rivers  pieiee  the  range  ■ 
aU  its  breadth.  an^,J|ff9|ct^f^!gtvi^^k«>l<ft*  *»  * 
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mountam-mau,  befi>n  they  arrive  at  the  low  plains  of  Hin- 
dustaa.  Below  the  Punjnud  (or  Pancha-UAda,  i.e.,  the 
nve-fold  river),  which  receives  all  the  waters  of  the  Penj-ab, 
the  Indus,  like  the  Nile,  is  not  enriched  by  any  consider- 
able tributary ;  and  its  delta,  which  was  once  so  famous  for 
its  civilization,  is  at  present  in  a  neglected  state,  and  has 
partially  been  ohuiged  into  an  uncultivated  desert.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Indus  amounts  to  upwards  of  1500 
miles,  and  it  diaina  a  surftce  of  num  than  400,0M  squan 
milea. 

Suoh  are  the  ten  or  twelve  extensive  torracea  of  eastern 
Asia,  which,  diSering  in  their  finms  and  geographical 
posiUon,  uid  travelled  by  large  river-systems,  display  a 
great  diveruty  ^  natural  prowctions,  and  have  given  a 
diffitrent  turn  to  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
nations  which  inhabit  mem.  Thsy  are  nartly  divided  from 
one  another  and  partly  surrounded  by  ue  lowlands.  But 
these  latter  are  not  flat  level  countries.  Mountain-ridges 
and  table-lands  often  rise  in  the  middle  of  them,  tiiough  they 
do  not  attain  snch  a  height  as  those  of  central  Asia.  Such 
a  table-land  is  found  in  southern  China,  where  it  constitutes 
the  mountain-region  of  Yun-nan,  Su-chuan,  and  Kuang-si ; 
in  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  where  it  occupies  Laos ;  and  on 
the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  when  the  table- land  of 
Deecan  ia  dnubUeas  the  moat  remarkaUe  and  at  the  aune 
lime  the  best  known  of  these  subordinate  highlauds. 

This  plateau  of  Deecan  occupies  with  its  elevated 
plains,  which  at  an  average  rise  irom  '"iOOO  to  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  greatest  part  of  the  tri- 
angular peninsida  between  the  Arabian  sea  and  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.    The  mountain-range,  known  by  the  name  or  the 
Ghauts,  forms  the  western  edge  of  the  table-land,  and  de- 
scends rapidly  to  the  narrow,  rocky,  and  picturesque  coast  of 
Malabar,  which  is  cuaracteriaed  by  its  numerous  harbours. 
On  the  northern  side,  where  the  Vindhya  mountains  stand, 
it  sinks  in  steep  terraces  extending  through  the  provinces 
of  Malwa  and  Bundelkund,  till  it  terminates  in  the  flat  plain 
of  northern  Hindustan.   Towards  the  east  its  descent  is 
Jbnned  by  gentle  alopea  and  tetnoea,  as  the  course  of  all 
ita  rivers  shows,  wbuu  run  off  from  iba  high  plains  to  the 
flat  and  broad,  but  aultiy  and  arid,  ooast  of  CoEomaiidel. 
which,  though  surrounded  by  shoals  and  without  harbours, 
has  become  the   favourite  place  of  European  colonies. 
This  table-land  of  Deccan  is  much  favoured  by  nature. 
Its  insulated  position  is  quite  independent  of  the  highlaml 
of  central  Asia ;  it  is  placed  between  two  seas  and  in  the  eon 
flict  of  the  monsoons,  and  cooled  by  sea-breexes.  Moreover, 
ita  surface  being  fbnned  by  a  series  of  terraces,  which  lie 
within  the  tropics,  it  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disadvantages.  On  the 
suttrj'  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  displayed  in  the 
cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon-laurel,  and  the 
pine-apple ;  it  thence  passes  throug^h  forests  of  teak-trees  to 
the  rioft^dds  on  the  tabte-land  of  Hyaore ;  and  atill  hightt 
on  the  oool  summits  of  the  mountsins  itoSiaratotheobsOTer 
the  ftiiit-traes  and  grain-fields  of  Europe,  flax-plantations, 
and  rich  meadows.   It  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  these 
numerous  and  great  advantages,  rarely  if  ever  so  closely 
united,  determined  at  an  early  period  liie  civilization  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  impressed  on  it  a  peculiar  character. 
Among  the  three  pemnsulas  with  which  Asia  terminates  on 
the  south,  and  which  remind  us  of  the  three  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on  which  civilization 
made  such  rapid  progress,  the  peninsula  of  Deccan  has 
doubtless  oontributed  most  to  the  pn^ress  of  social  im- 
provement  The  same  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  the  adja- 
cent island  of  Ceybn,  which  resembles  Uie  Deccan  in  the 
form  of  its  surface,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage 
(tf  it.   The  similar  resnlts  arising  from  the  extensiTS  group 
of  the  Sunda  I^ands  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  countries 
of  southern  Asia  hsn  already  been  noticed. 

We  shall  now  give  a  general  view  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Highland  of  whicn,  thongh  much  smaller  in  extmt,  forms 
.  the  second  prindpel  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  this 
continent.  It  is  not  only  nearer  Europe,  but  likewise  much 
more  akin  to  it  in  its  natural  structure,  and  fbr  both  reasons 
more  closely  connected  with  it  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
The  form  of  its  surface,  less  colossal  and  extensive  in  its 
parts,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  Europe ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  its  climate  and  people. 

The  Highland  of  Western  Asia,  whidi  is  named  the  high 
table-land  of  Iran,  in  omKtution  to  the  de^  plains  which 
are  adjacent  to  it  on  ue  north-oast,  eaUed  Turan,  hw 


the  figure  erf  a  rectangular  oblong,  extending  from  the 
Upper  Indus  through  aU  Western  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  P^ia; 
over  its  western  parts  extenils  the  dominion  of  the  Turks* 
and  its  eastern  division  oontains  Afghanistan.  It  is  mate- 
rially distinguished  from  the  Highland  of  Eastern  Asia  by 
its  suHhce  biBing  more  generally  cultivable,  and  exhibiting 
extensive  tracts  which  actually  are  cultivated,  or  were  so  for- 
merly. The  latter  circumstance  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  numoous  ruins  of  large  towns  and  other  monuments  of 
architecture  which  exist  wen  in  those  districts  which  at 
present  are  without  cultivation;  as  on  the  north-east  in 
Khorasan,  the  ancient  kin^om  of  Baotria,  towards  th« 
south  in  Karmania  and  Penu,  and  even  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts, as  in  Kurdistan,  which  fbnned  a  part  of  antient 
Media.  This  observatioD,  however,  is  not  applicable  to  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Highland,  comprehending  the 
antient  provinces  of  (Sedrosia  and  Aracbosia,  which  at  pre- 
sent forms  a  part  of  Beluehistan  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  the  table-land  of  Kelat,  which  rises,  according 
to  one  estimate,  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its 
eastern  and  extremely  rajad  descent  towards  the  valley  of 
the  river  Indus,  which  is  formed  by  steep  rocks  and  feeds 
no  rivers,  is  without  cultintion  and  even  without  roads  ex- 
cept one,  and  only  inhabited  by  ■■vase  tribes  of  Afghani 
cNiKin  who  have  no  historical  records.  The  nwd  alluwd  to 
is  that  from  Candahar,  through  ^sheen,  Quetta,  and  Baug^. 
to  Shickar-poor.  <See  ConoUy's  Overland  Journey  to 
India.) 

The  northern  edge  of  the  Highland,  which  extends  along 
the  southern  shores  of  tiie  Caspian  sea  and  the  deep  plains 
of  Bucharia,  is  historically  famous  for  containing  theBactrien 
Parthian,  Hyrcanian,  and  Caspian  mountain  passes,  which 
are  narrow  defiles,  offering  a  passage  for  the  armies  of  tlie 
conquerors  descending  from  Iran  to  Turan.  This  country  has 
for  many  centuries  been  the  abode  of  warlike  mountain 
tribes,  whose  chiefs,  by  holding  possession  of  the  mouutain 
posses  on  the  SMtb,  have  extended  their  dominion  over  tlic 
extensive  plains  of  the  taUe^aod.  This  was  tbe  policy  oi 
Nadir  Shan  and  of  Fet'h  AU  Shah,  who,  sensible  of  this 
peonlisr  oiienmstance,  fixed  their  residanee  at  Teheran,  a 
town  built  near  one  of  the  iNtsses,  on  the  high  table-lsnd. 
The  caravans,  which  travel  eastward  to  India  and  Bucharia, 
and  westward  by  Tauris  (Tabreez)  to  Armenia  and  Asia 
Minor,  are  obliged  to  pass  along  the  southern  side  of  this 
_  mountainous  boundary-girdle  and  near  the  openings  of  the 
'  passes.  Along  the  great  rood,  which  is  invariably  fixed  to 
this  tract  by  the  nature  of  the  surface  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  table-land,  there  roso  numerous  great  em- 

Sriums.    Here  we  find  the  towns  of  Cabul,  Candahar 
erat,  Meshed,  Nishapoor,  Teheran,  Rai  (the  antient 
Rhags),  Casbin,  and  Tauris. 

The  southern  border  of  tlw  table -land  of  Iran  is  atill 
mora  distineUy  marked  by  nature.  It  is  separated  item 
tine  knr  and  namnr  coast  and  the  wide  plains  watered  by 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by  a  broad  mountain  tract,  which 
beginning  at  the  month  of  the  Indus  extends  to  the  place 
where  the  rivers  (tf  Mesopotamia,  breaking  through  the 
rocky  masses  of  the  high  table- land,  eUbet  the  low  plains. 
This  mountain  tract  consists  of  from  three  to  seven  ridges,' 
running  parallel  to  one  another  and  separated  by  as  many 
narrow  longitudinal  valleys,  which  sometimes  extend  many 
days'  journey  in  length.  The  ridges  themselves  are,  like 
the  Jura  mountains  in  France,  composed  of  limestone, 
and  rise  like  terraces  from  the  low  coast  higher  and  higher. 
Beyond  them  extend  the  wide  table-lands.  There  are  but 
few  mountain  passes  leading  through  this  natursl  entrench- 
ment of  Persia,  a  eountq^  which  on  this  account  may 
be  eonnidered  as  a  fortress  ereeted  hy  nature  fax  the  defence 
erf  tiie  nations  which  inhabit  it.  Among  these  narrow 
mountain  passes  which  lead  fVom  the  sultrylow  coast  called 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region)  through  tbe  great  staircase  of 
mountain  terraces  to  the  cool  teble-land  in  the  interior 
called  Sirhud,  three  roads  have  acquired  some  cel^irity  in 
history,  which  we  diall  notiee  more  partimilaiiy  under 
tbe  names  of  toitem,  middle,  and  wettem  momtiain 
road. 

The  eastern  mountain  road  begins  at  the  harbour  of  Ben- 
der Abassi  or  Gambroon,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Penia,  and  leads  northward  to  Kirman,  the  antient  Karma  • 
nia,  situated  on  the  cool  table-land,  in  a  spot  which  ^unds 
in  springs  and  is  oovered  with  fruit  treefr^hongh  on  all 
sides  Bunounded  by  desert  pl^z9!iV^>^if)l@#f^ 
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Mtig  in  the  miditof  the  lilqran  Sahara.  From  Ownhnmn 
a  toad  alio  leada  past  Lar  to  Shirai.  (See  Herhert'i 
SVoMb.  p.  1S4,  &0.) 

The  mudle  mountain  road  b^ins  at  the  town  of  Abou- 
•behr  or  Bushiie,  on  the  Bhores  of  the  Persian  Oulf^  and 
leads  flnt  over  a  lower  ridge  to  Kosrun,  near  Shahpoor, 
the  niUenee  of  the  Saasanidv  (of  kii^  Sapor  L,  a.d.  240). 
whioh  ii  utuated  in  the  first  valley ;  from  this  point  it 
passes  over  «  rook^  mountain  to  Shirax,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  which  is  built  in  a  wider  and  richer 
Talley ;  farther  through  winding  mountain  roads  and  narrow 
ravines  to  the  vsll^  in  which  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  stiU 
excite  our  admiration.  From  these  ruins  the  road,  in  a 
northern  direction,  again  traverses  some  narrow  passes 
through  high  rocks,  which  are  fHill  of  mtmuments  of  the 
early  ages  of  Persia,  till  at  last  it  issues  out  of  the  mountain 
region  and  enters  tlw  extensive  taUe-land  on  which  Ispa- 
hAn,  the  residenoe  of  the  Sufi  dynaa^,  is  built  The  re- 
•idoMfrtowns  these  diflenmt  dynastiei  have  been  buQt 
on  the  Adds  of  batde  where  signal  victories  were  obtained, 
and  are  jdaoed  at  the  openings  of  the  most  difficult 
mountain  passes,  ftill  of  narrow  defiles.  The  Arabs  were 
obliged  to  pass  through  this  difficult  road  on  their  way  to 
Persepolis,  and  this  has  likewise  been  the  route  of  modern 
travellers  who  have  entered  the  inland  provinces  of  Persia 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Macedonians,  under  Alexander, 
and  after  them  Timur,  made  their  way  from  the  banks  of 
the  Kaioon  to  Persepolis  up  the  valley  of  the  Jerahi  and  by 
thepass  of  Kalat-i-Sefld. 

llie  western  mountain  road  which  lies  to  the  north-west 
of  the  former,  may  he  called  the  Median,  in  opposition  to 
the  Persian,  which  passes  through  Persepolis.  BeginninRat 
or  near  the  modem  Bagdad,  it  passes  throi^h  the  Medin 
Pylie  of  the  mountwn  range  called  2agros,  runs  hy  Ker- 
manshaw.  Besittoon,  and  the  remains  of  the  temple  at 
Kungamr,  and  termmates  »i  Hamadan,  the  antient  Ki^- 
tana  in  Media.  This  road,  like  the  preceding,  presents 
many  historieal  monuments,  and  it  crosses  the  upper  course 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  through  the  low  lands  of  ousiana. 

Thus  a  series  of  towns,  the  seats  of  antient  kings, 
and  now  the  sites  ai  historical  monuments,  beginning 
with  Kennan  and  oomprehending  Persepolis,  Parsagade 
(or  Parsagarda),  Ispahan,  and  Hamadan,  and  terminating 
arain  at  Taaris,  lies  along  the  internal  slope  of  mountain 
rulges  which  border  the  table-land  of  Iran  on  the  south,  ana- 
If^ouB  to  that  series  which  we  have  observed  along  the  nor- 
them  girdle  of  the  mountain  range.  By  these  towns  the 
boundary  is  marlud  whieh  leparatos  the  rapon  of  the  na- 
tural Ihstnesies,  of  the  mountain  passes,  of  tiie  battle- 
fields, of  dw  pastures,  and  of  the  country  adapted  to  tiu 
chase,  whish  is  formed  by  the  mountain  terraoea,  from  the 
interior  table-land,  which  is  more  level  and  unifivm  in  its 
aspect.  The  table-land  itself  is  traversed  by  some  ridges  of 
hiUs,  which  extend  mostly  in  a  genentl  direction  east  and 
west,  and  attain  only  a  moderate  height  above  the  plain ; 
it  is  also  furrowed  hy  a  few  vaUeys,  or  rather  depressions  of 
the  Burfiwe,  which  more  or  less  are  covered  with  green 
meadows,  or  scanty  pastures  or  steppes,  and  in  a  few  places 
with  sandy  deserts  or  a  soil  impr^nated  with  salt 

Frasar,  on  his  route  through  Persia  from  Abushehr  to 
Teheran,  determined  the  elevation  many  points  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  his  statements  give  a  very  instmctive 
viewof  the  continually  ehanging  stunce  of  Inn.  Abushehr 
is  built  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  ^  sultry  Chumsir,  and 
has  a  climate  fitvourable  to  the  growth  of  inUms.  Kaxran, 
lying  on  the  first  mountain  terrace,  is  2772  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  point  of  the  pass  Desht-i- 
Aijun,  above  Shiras,  rises  to  7200  feet.  The  town  of  Shirax 
itself,  which  is  built  on  the  seoond  mountain  terrace, 
is  4284  fMt  above  the  sea;  its  climate  is  favourable  to 
the  vine :  the  roses  grow  to  the  size  of  trees,  hut  the  palm 
does  not  succeed.  The  highest  point  of  ^e  pass  over  the 
third  mountain  ridge  above  Persepolis  rises  to  6666  feet. 
Ispahan,  lying  in  the  plain  which  forms  the  third  terrace, 
is  4140  feet  above  the  sea.  From  thia  level  the  mountain 
passes  lying  httbat  nnrth  uBarKohrood  rise  nearly  2000  ibet 
higher.  Towards  Koom  we  find  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  table-land:  here  the  sur&ce  sinks  to S04G  feet.  Itrises 
again  in  the  jdain  on  which  Tdieran  is  built,  whidi  has  an 
elen^m  of  3786  feet  The  mountain  pass  which  leads  to 
the  Oupian  sea  past  Kishlac,  rises  to  4572  feet;  and 
the  entrance  (tf  the  Hyrcaniau  pass  at  Shahnwd  to 
9414.  The  Demawend,  the  hifl^Mit  mrantain  peak  in  tide 


country,  attains  indeed  an  ekratkm  of  10,0M  feet ;  Int 
most  of  the  a4jarent  summits  do  not  rise  above  7(i{i0.  The 
northern  slope  of  this  range  towards  the  (^aq^  sea  ii  ex- 
tremely steep  and  rapid,  which  is  owing  not  <ady  to  tlu 
short  Stance  at  whksh  Uiat  immense  lakiB  is  ntnated  tha 
the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  also  to  the  singular  ftct  tbtt 
its  level  is  more  than  300  feet  below  the  surf&ce  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  remarkable  and  ebaracteristio  feature  in  tbe 
surface  of  Persia  is  the  absence  of  any  considerable  river, 
though  this  country  occupies  a  space  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
all  (&rmany.  This  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  vpm^ 
water,  whidi  is  found  at  no  great  depth  under  the  rarfue 
almost  everywhere,  and  renders  this  country  cnltivable  in 
most  districts ;  but  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  extenNre  nl- 
leys  traversed  by  mnning  waters.  This  want  hsa  deprired 
it  of  an  extensive  river  system,  and  oonsequcDtlj  of  the 
most  pomrful  means  provided  by  nature  Ibr  a  eontimiai 
pro^rosa  in  civilication.  To  this  oireumstance  it  mat  be 
attributed,  that  the  nationt  inhabiting  Iran  um  got 
entirely  rid  of  tiie  diaracter  peculiar  to  a  pastonl  life  and 
the  continual  change  of  abode,  though  it  must  be  tdniitted 
that  from  time  to  time  they  have  nhibited  a  consideidik 
degree  of  mental  culture. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Iran,  between  the  innenDoil 
comers  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  of  the  Caspian  sea,  ibont 
the  fiftieth  meridian,  the  table-land  narrows  to  nearlj'  half 
its  former  extent,  but  it  increases  in  elevation.  To  the  eut 
of  this  line  extensive  plains  form  the  prevalent  characteristic, 
but  to  the  west  mountain  masses  nse  higher  and  higher. 
Here  begins  the  alpine  region  of  Penia  with  KQidistu, 
here  are  the  lakes  of  Urmia  and  Van,  and  the  sources  of  the 
rivers  Zab,  I^ris,  Aras,  and  Euphrates.  The  table-lud  » 
replaced  by  mountains,  whidi  nse  to  an  enormous  h^bt 
and  by  elevated  valleys  between  them.  Sucbis  Asertiiju, 
the  fire-region,  the  native  eounUy  of  Zoroaster.  On  the 
north-west  both  the  mountain  ranges  and  the  table-lands  an 
again  united  in  the  compact  mountain  region  and  high  table- 
land oi  Armenia,  of  which  Azerbijan  fcnns  only  a  lotet 
terrace.  The  countries  of  Asia,  which  extend  west  titii- 
menia,  resemble  in  their  stincture  Europe  rather  thin 
Eastern  Asia.  The  surfhce  no  lon^r  presents  such  com- 
pact masses,  which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and 
extend  over  a  ^reet  space;  it  offers  to  the  view  mat 
separated  and  distinct  masses,  which  form  as  it  wvn  indi- 
vidual limbs.  We  may  distingniah  fbnr  diflbrent  diwiii 
ot  this  kind. 

The  first  is  the  elevated  and  mountainous  tahle-Ianda 
Anneni^  whieh  extends  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  betvca 
the  angles  of  three  seas,  the  Caspian.  Black  Sea,  »nd  tht 
Onlf  of  Alexandretta.  Its  plains,  on  which  the  town  of 
Erzeram  is  built,  rise  to  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  according  to  the  measurement  of  W.  G.  Browne,  and 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Ararat,  whioh  overtop  the  {dain^ 
attain  the  height  of  17,260  Bngliih  Aet,  aeoonliiig  to  the 
statement  of  Parrot. 

The  second  great  division  is  (brmed  by  the  (Tsucbsd!, 
which  is  united  to  Armenia  by  ridgec  of  moderate 
in  part  covering  the  Caucasian  isthmus.  Tfaii  up 
mountain  region  is  characterized  by  its  isolated  poaiPOB 
and  its  entire  independence  of  the  table-landi  «  Aai, 
as  welt  as  by  its  double  descent  to  the  north  sod  iaiin< 
which  renders  it  mnoh  more  like  the  mountain  nfionsa 
Europe  than  those  of  Upper  Asia.  It  may  be  xxnP"^ 
with  the  alfune  r^ion  of  Switzerland,  and  is  distingutihed 
like  that  country  oy  its  natural  produetions  and  the  cbatadR 
of  its  inhabitants,  though  the  rivers  whioh  riis  in  ill  mosfr 
tains  (Kur,  Phas,  Kuban,  Terek)  cannot  be  oonpmdvn 
those  of  Europe  in  Imgth  or  in  importance. 

The  third  separate  mass,  which  Ues  on  the  westen  bm«r 
of  the  Highland  of  Asia,  is  the  peninsula  of  Anatolia,  vfain 
on  three  sides  is  surrounded  by  seM,  and  on  (be  east  s 
joined  to  Persia  by  the  mountain  system  (rf  the  TifflW 
Its  interior  is  occupied  by  a  table-land,  which,  at  an  ma(i, 
perhaps  rises  to  the  height  of  about  2000  feet 
and  descends  with  steep  slopes  towards  tbe  nffUi  sod  v 
south.  Towards  the  west  the  descent  is  gent]4  waf 
«rmed  by  long  fortile  valleys  traversed  by  abundtnt  iOtm 
till  it  terminates  on  tiieihaee  of  the  ^gean  KsinaeotH 
fhll  of  iwomontOTies  and  indentations,  marking  the  tenniu- 
tiwi  of  the  ranges  whidiran  ft«m  east  to  west  in  due  P«u>- 
snk.  It  extends,  uve  have  atendy  observed,  htesbnd^ 
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be  compared  with  the  Ppenean  pndnnds  in  many 

respeets.   (See  Anatolia.] 

Tile  fourth  region,  which  is  connected  with  the  Highland 
of  Western  Asia,  is  formed  by  the  Syrian  mountains,  which 
niDQii^  towards  ihe  south  contain  Mount  Libanus,  and 
thence  continue  to  the  elevated  cone  of  Mount  Sinai,  an 
isolsted  numntai:)  .mass,  which  ii  a  rate  oceumnee  in 
Asia. 

Western  Asia.  Aou^h  indented  by  gnlb  and  annB  of  the 
Ma,  which  nwke  peninsnlas  and  head-hnds,  is  not  fttvour'- 
able  to  the  formation  of  extensive  river  systems,  which  only 
occur  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia.  Like  Europe,  it  pre- 
sents forms  of  less  dimensions  and  more  adapted  to  the 
dominion  of  man.  Only  one  extensive  river  system  exista 
in  this  country,  and  this  consist  of  two  laige  rivers ;  a 
feature  which  is  peculiarly  charaetenstto  of  Asia.  This  is 
the  river  system  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  or  of  the 
8hatt-el-Arab ;  the  north  branch  of  the  Euphrates  oomes 
from  near  Erzerum,  and  the  east  branch  from  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  where  the  country  rises 
to  an  alpine  region,  or  to  a  complete  mountain  system,  with 
diverging  ridges  and  intervening  elevated  valleys.  The 
Tigris  rises  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  range,  along 
the  north  side  of  which  the  east  Buphratea  flows.  The 
.  Euphrates  has  a  winding  eontae  of  near  1800  milea,  mea- 
rarmg  along  its  whole  line.  When  these  riven  hare  Jbreed 
their  way  Uirough  the  Taums,  the  Euphratea  nnrth  of 
Rumkala,  and  the  Tigris  above  Mosul,  they  begin  to  con- 
verge and  to  surround  Mesopotamia,  till  they  approach,  but 
do  not  actually  unite  in,  the  aneimt  Babykmia.  Their 
mtsrs  traverse  the  same  delta,  and  enter  the  Persian  Oulf 
by  one  channel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  making  an  observation  on  the 
historical  effect  of  these  systems  of  double  rivers  in  Asia. 
We  find  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  civilization  descended 
along  its  banks  from  one  royal  residence  to  another,  from 
Mero£  to  Thebes,  and  thence  to  Memphis  and  Sals.  But 
in  the  valleys  of  the  double  rivers  of  Asia  we  meet  with 
double  royal  residences,  double  civilization,  and  double  poli- 
tical systems,  as  Babylon  and  Ninive  re^nctively  on  the 
Euphrates  and  Tt^ ;  Delhi  and  H'LHaa.  with  Brab- 
manbm  and  Buddhism,  on  the  river-tyitem  of  the  Ganges ; 
and  on  the  double  river-systems  of  China,  the  lonthem 
and  the  northern  empira.  Ma-chin  and  Khatw.  When  in  the 
progress  of  time  civilization  descended  these  streams,  and  met 
at  »ieir  conflux,  or  where  they  approach  near  one  another, 
the  different  degrees  of  perfection  which  it  had  attained, 
and  the  di^rent  turn  it  had  taken,  must  have  produced,  as 
the  nations  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  a  beneficial 
effect  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  fourth  great 
syatem  of  double  rivers,  the  Sir  ana  Gihon,  on  the  banks  of 
which,  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  the  same  fact  is  repeated  in 
the  royal  residences  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

like  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan,  which  forms  a  project- 
ing, but  independent  and  isolated  limb  of  the  highland  of 
Eaateni  Asia,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  pttdects  ftton  die 
highland  of  Western  Aida,  and  may  be  ooiuiaeted  as  anm- 
tirely  independent  member.  As  the  Deocania  separated  from 
the  highland  region  by  the  lowland  of  Stnd,  to  Arabia  is  di- 
vided rrom  the  mountain-system  of  the  Taurus  by  the  low- 
land of  Syria,  which  extends  to  the  S.W.  of  tlie  Eu- 
phrates.  On  the  south  of  this  lowland  the  country  again 
rises,  and  assumes  quite  a  different  character.   Tms  con- 
stitute! the  highland  of  Arabia,  which,  in  the  form  of  a 
trapezium,  contains  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  the  native 
country  of  the  Wahhahites,  a  cold  country,  connected  on 
the  south  with  the  elevated  Yemen  or  Aralua  Felix,  which 
descends  in  terraces  towards  two  seas.   Its  descent  towards 
the  west  is  steep,  and  formed  by  parallel  mountain-ridges, 
with  well-sheltered  valleys  between  them,  in  which  the 
famona  towns  at  Meeea  and  Medina  are  situated.  This 
part  ot  the  ooontiy  ii  better  known  tinn  the  similar  steep 
oeecent  towards  the  sonth  between  Aden  and  Hadramant, 
and  thence  to  Mnaoat.  The  eastern  decUvity,  which  ap- 
pears to  descend  with  a  gentle  slope  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Persia,  and  surrounds  the  island  of  Bahrein,  noted  for 
their  pearl-banks,  is  no  better  known.    The  cold  Nqd 
is  the  native  country  of  the  Arabian  horse  and  the  Ara- 
bian Aamel.    On  tlie  terraces  bordering  it  on  the  west 
tbe  mild  climate  allows  plantations  of  coffee,  and  the  low 
and  narrow  coast,  with  its  sultry  air,  produces,  like  the 
G^urmsir  of  Persia,  the  date-palm,  which  will  not  grow 
eitlMr  <Hi  die  taUe-knd  irfTiiga  or  on  that  of  Iran. 


Arabia  exhibits  charactoiistioB  entirely  different  from  those 
which  mark  the  other  parts  of  Asia.  As  aheady  indicated 
by  its  geographical  position,  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  and  participates  in  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  both.  Even  its  inhabitants,  the  originu  Arabs, 
resemble  no  nation  so  much  as  the  mountaineers  of  Abyssinia, 
who  inhabit  the  upper  country  on  the  oppoeito  ude  of  the 
Red  Sea,  speak  a  language  akin  to  that  of  Araloa,  and  an 
equally  well-formed  in  thdrbodj,  andprabably  newly  eqiul 
to  them  in  their  mental  CunltMS.  llie  Chinese,  eonflned 
to  their  own  territory  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which 
surrounds  them,  and  separated  from  the  renuiindn  of  the 
world  by  seas  and  mountains,  foel  no  induoouent  to  abandon 
their  fertile  and  extensive  country;  they  therefore  never 
concerned  themselves  about  other  nations,  and  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country.  The  Hindu,  bom  only  fra 
his  own  Indian  world,  and  fit  for  no  other,  placed  in  a  coun- 
try in  which  all  the  advantages  with  which  Asia  is  gifred 
by  nature  are  concentrated,  early  acquired  a  high  degree  ot 
civilization ;  but  he  has  never  passed  the  boundary  of  his 
native  land,  and,  with  equal  indifference,  has  received  M 
foreigners  who  have  entered  the  country  as  conquerors, 
meruiante,  o<doniiito,  or  missionaries.  The  Arabs,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  native  country  spreads  ont  brtween  two 
great  divisiMis  of  the  globe,  have  asrimilated  thenudvas  to 
both,  and  at  one  time  extended  th«r  dominion  to  the  moat 
western  point  of  Africa  as  well  as  to  Uiat  irf  Asia.  By  flw 
the  greater  number  of  Arabs  are  dispersed  without  the  p^ 
ninsula,  which  is  the  ni^ive  country  of  their  nation,  bnt 
which  prepared  them  for  the  endurance  of  every  oliiiiate. 
Its  sultry  coasts  resemble,  in  soil  and  natural  qualities,  tlie 
arid  deserts  of  Libya ;  the  moderate  ohmate  of  the  terraces 
approaches  that  of  Deccan,  Iran,  and  Catalonia,  and  the 
cold  Neid  differs  little  in  its  physical  character  from  the 
highland  of  Central  Asia,  on  which  we  find  the  Arabs 
di^rsed  to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  country. 

We  now  pass  to  the  third  great  division  which  tbe  sur- 
face of  Asia  exhibits,  the  Lowlands,  which  everywhere  are 
situated  without  the  highland  regions  and  tiie  valleys 
flnmed  in  the  extensive  terraces  around  tbem.  Him 
latter,  aoooiding  to  a  rough  estimate,  may  ooonvy  a  sur 
face  of  about  4,300,000  square  nuke,  or  more  uun  one- 
flftfl  of  the  whole  extent  of  Asia,  and  consequently  Ihm 
remain  about  6,000,000  square  miles  fat  the  enrface  of 
the  lowlands.  These  lowluids  lie  spread  around  the  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  and  occupy  countries  of  great 
extent  along  the  sea,  so  that  the  lower  course  of  tbe  great 
river-systems  traverses  these  often  widely-stretehing  plains 
with  many  great  windings  and  with  veiy  little  fu.  In 
these  plains  the  great  empires,  by  which  uie  history  of  this 
division  of  the  globe  is  so  distinguished,  have  attained  their 
greatestpower,  and  continued  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  The  extensive  low  plains  are  six  in  number ;  th^ 
are  different  in  their  natural  ehaneter,  and  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  one  another. 

The  first  is  tbe  great  Chfaieie  Lowland  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Asia,  along  the  Paeillc  Ocean,  beginning  at 
Peking  and  extending  along  the  Yellow  Sea  oe  Whang- 
Hay,  southward  past  Nanking  to  tiie  province  of  Kiang-d. 
Lying  south  of  tbe  40A  parallel,  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  donic,  it  enjoys  a  temperate  climate,  and  exhibits  the 
most  advanced  state  of  agriculture,  the  most  extenave  sys- 
tem of  canals,  the  most  active  internal  navigation,  uid  is 
the  richest  and  most  populous  granary  in  the  whole  world. 

The  second  is  the  Indo-Chinese  Lowland,  which,  lying  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  that  of  Siam,  extends  from 
the  tenth  degree  of  north-latitude  to  the  tropic,  and  compre  ' 
hends  tbe  kingdoms  of  Camhoja  and  Siam ;  its  n(Hthem 
boundary,  however,  is  not  yet  ascertained.  It  unites  the 
advantage  of  being  situated  south  of  the  tropic  with  those  of 
being  plentifully  provided  with  water,  ana  it  is  therefine 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  eulture  of  rioe.  A  part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  stamant  water  and  lakes. 

The  third  a  the  Lowland  w  Hindustan,  or  Sind,  whioh 
comprehends  the  northern  part  of  India,  and  extends  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  and  that 
Guzerat.  It  is  bounded  by  the  two  river-systems  of  tlie 
Ganges  and  Indus,  and  overtopped  by  three  table-land^ 
those  of  Tibet,  of  Iran,  and  of  the  Deccan.  Being  situated 
out  of  the  torrid  zone,  but  near  the  tropic,  it  enjoys  all 
the  advantages  of  a  tropical  climate,  without  ita  disad* 
vantages.  None  of  the  lowlands  equal  it  in  the  richness 
and  varietir  of  the  natural  so^Szwhi^h^jUEnmnd 
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kll  ndes ;  it  is  no  Ian  populous  than  (bat  of  ChiDa, 
wbieh  it  fiur  exceeds  in  Oa  number  of  diflisrent  nations  in- 
habiting it,  and  that  of  n^al  residences  and  centres  of 
civilisation,  (Delhi,  Agra,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Lahore,  Mul- 
taD.  Ajnieer.  &c.,)  nearly  all  of  which  ere  placed  near  its 
centra.  In  the  western  half,  however,  of  thiK  region,  a 
narrow  tract  of  land  is  covered  with  moveable  sand,  not 
unlike  the  Sahara. 

The  fourth  Lowland  is  that  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which 
on  its  eastern  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  innermost  corner 
of  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of 
Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  table-land  of  Nejd,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  that  of  Iran.  Only  its  northern 
half  is  watered  by  the  river-system  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Ti^ria,  while  its  southern  half  suSbts  much  fnm  want  of 
motsttin^  and  jmsents  an  arid  and  desoi  aspect 

The  first  two  lowlands  may  be  called  maritime,  and  the 
ascond  two  continental.  The  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese 
Lowlands  are  for  the  most  part  surrounded  by  seas,  exposed 
to  the  continual  action  of  high  tides,  and  frequently 
drenched  by  the  moisture  brought  by  the  winds  from  the 
cast  and  south-east  The  lowland  of  Hindustan,  and  that 
of  Syria  and  Arabia,  on  the  contrary,  border  only  on  narrow 
bays,  and  are  on  the  south  and  on  the  north  overtopped  by 
high  table-lands  always  enjoying  adry  atmosphere  Hence 
it  follows,  that  in  the  last-  mentioned  lowlands  dryness  of  the 
air  prevails,  as  moisture  in  the  former,  and  that  they 
must  be  distinguished  by  all  the  consequent  variations  of 
v^etation  and  animal  life.  In  China  and  the  peninsula 
beyond  the  Ganges  Ibe  inhabitants  apimiaeh  in  their  man- 
ners and  customs  the  inhalutants  of  islands ;  but  in  India 
and  Babylonia  they  are  like  the  inhabitants  of  inland  coun- 
tries. The  ooutheni  half  of  the  lowland  of  Syria  and  Ara- 
bia, indeed,  resembles  the  African  Sahara,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  Arabian  Desert  Though  situated  without  the 
tropic^  it  displays  a  tropical  nature ;  and  divested  of  the  pecu- 
liarities by  which  Asia  is  distinguished,  it  partakes  more 
than  any  other  country  of  the  features  which  characterize 
Africa,  its  arid  climate  and  its  natural  productions. 

The  fifth  is  the  northern  or  Siberian  Lowland,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  extensive  of  all,  occupying  more  than  half  the 
area  of  all  the  lowlands  of  Asia  taken  together,  and  extend- 
ing along  the  Polar  Sea  the  whole  length  of  the  continent 
from  the  Ural  Bfountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Though 
traversed  by  extensiTe  river-syslems,  it  derives  little  advan- 
tage from  this  circnmilanee,  as  it  contains  onfy  in  the 
southern  third  of  its  sur&ca  (between  SCf  and  60°  N.  lat) 
habitable  and  cultivable  land;  this  part  has  been  coloniied 
in  all  its  extent  by  European  settlements,  the  most  nu- 
merous in  Asia.  The  nortnem  and  most  extensive  district, 
lying  either  within  the  polar  circle  or  near  it,  is  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  cultivable  world,  and  belongs  rather  to  the 
polar  region  than  to  that  division  of  the  globe  which  haa 
received  the  name  of  the  East  The  Lowland  of  Siberia, 
tboi^h  its  maritime  boundary  exhibits  no  great  variety  of 
forms,  has,  by  its  little  elevation  above  the  lovel  of  the  sea, 
a  great  influence  on  the  whole  continent  of  Asia,  which 
doubtless  would  have  presented  quite  a  different  aspect,  if 
high  mountains  had  risen  on  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
and  fbrmed  its  boundary  towards  the  Pole. 

The  sixth  Lowland  is  that  of  Bucharia,  which  is  entirely 
continental,  not  being  in  contact  with  any  part  of  the  ocean, 
and  only  watered  by  inland  seas,  the  Caspian  and  the  lake 
of  Aral.  Its  peatest  extent  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
system  of  the  double  rivers  which  traverse  it  B^inning 
at  the  innermost  angle,  formed  by  the  western  edge  of  the 
table-land  of  Tibet  and  the  northern  edge  of  diat  of  Iran, 
this  greatest  of  all  the  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  extends,  to  the  north-west  over  the  countries  adjacent 
to  both  banks  of  the  Volga,  up  to  the  river  Don  and  tho 
boundary  of  Eur^w,  between  the  mountain-ranges  of  the 
Ural  and  of  the  (Jaucasus.  Thus  it  may  be  considered  as 
an  intermediate  form  which  connects  Central  Asia  with 
Surope.  Its  mtensive  plains,  which  are  scantily  watored, 
an  a  Kind  of  mean  between  sandy  desnts  and  agricultural 
aoil,  and  their  sur&ce  is  mainly  formed  of  ^vel.  They  are 
what  are  commonly  called  tieppet — plains  covered  with 
grass,  and  without  wood,  in  which  are  scattered,  like  oases, 
K  few  tracts  of  cultivable  ground.  Such  a  country  is  the 
natural  abode  of  nomadic  tribes.  Deprived  of  all  natural 
richea,  except  in  a  few  places  where  agriculture  is  carried  on 
artificial  irrigation  and  immense  labour,  and  rather  cha- 
laeterixed  by  a  total  want  of  natural  oi^bilities,  this  lowland 


is  Ten  remarkable  in  an  historical  pnnt  ti  view.  Bo* 
placed  in  the  centre  of  very  extensive  countties,  vA  m- 
rounded  by  different  nations,  it  has  been  involved  in  iflft! 
great  historical  events :  it  was  here  that  the  cooqncm, 
such  as  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  who  proceeded  frmltieac4 
or  those  of  China  who  came  ftom  the  east  the  Butrai^ 
Gbaznavides,  and  Great  Mt^ols,  who  fdvuced  fnm 
south,  and  the  Russians  from  the  nortil,  luve  found  s 
to  their  farther  pn^n^s. 

The  natural  poverty  of  this  country,  and  the  compa- 
tive  richness  of  those  surrounding  it,  toother  vitli 
want  of  fixed  abodes,  and  the  various  political  chan^ir 
the  neighbouring  countries,  have  frequently  indued  id 
inhabitants  to  pass  its  natural  boundaries.  Whilst  tbs 
neighbours,  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  never  Ufttheiretn- 
try.  but  took  root  there  like  plants,  and  became  sttfioBif 
nations,  the  inhabitants  of  th&  lowland  have  been,  tlin»|k 
all  centuries,  nations  of  change  and  migration,  vbt,  n> 
the  times  of  the  Scythians,  Goths.  Alans,  Use*.  Conut^ 
Petsheniges.  Turks,  and  Tartars,  till  nearly  our  own  tints, 
have  inundated  Eunqte  from  time  to  time,  and  chan^it 
face  by  destroying,  impairing,  or  retarding  civilizaticm.  Tber 
own  country,  meanwhile,  was  not  exempt  from  great  chan^ 
both  as  respects  the  nations  which  inhabited  as  wdlntk 
dynasties  which  governed  it ;  and  still,  in  our  own  tistt,il 
exercises  a  great  inltuence  on  political  events  bf  ita  !» 
graphical  position  and  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  bill! 
pn^ress  of  the  three  great  empires  of  Asia — the  Cbinoe  a 
the  eoat,  the  Russians  on  the  north,  and  the  BritidioBfli 
south. 

In  thos  bringing  the  whole  surface  of  Asia  into  (mm, 
we  find  it  composed  of  tix  lowlands,  different  in  their  viIimi, 
and  independent  of  one  another;  they  spread  belornl 
around  two  highlands  occupying  an  immense  space,  ihiti 
themselves  are  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight  less  exteuR 
and  entirely  separated  mountain  or  table-land  it^; 
that  of  southern  China,  the  peninsula  without  tbe  Gtngs, 
Deccan,  Arabia,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  the  iBtbinus  of  it 
Caucasus, — all  of  which  exhibit  peculiar  features,  by  vfaidi 
the  countries  surrounding  them  are  characterized,  io  tlx 
same  manner  as  the  great  highlands  characterize  the  ^ 
continent.  If  we  add  to  their  number  ten  or  twehe  inter- 
mediate formations,  bonstituiiug  the  terrace-regtoni,  «< 
have  nearly  a  score  and  a  half  of  great  natnrudrniai 
on  the  su^ce  of  Asia,  of  which  every  one  is  sutgectbh 
peculiar  natural  laws,  presents  its  peculiar  nataiu 
ance,  and  maintains  a  distinct  character.  Considentin 
on  their  mutuid  connexion  and  reciprocal  iaflueiKe  iks 
can  afford  us  a  true  view  of  the  infinite  variety  and  eta- 
bination  in  the  natural  phenomena  and  the  histoicil  eroA 
of  that  great  division  of  the  globe,  to  which  both  the  ttoA 
of  history  and  the  laws  of  nature  have  induced  us  to  usigi 
the  common  name  of  Asia. 

Mineralt.  Preciau*  Stonet. — Rock-crystal  in  the  gmt- 
est  variety,  amethysts  in  the  Altai,  Himalaya,  and  Cm 
mountains ;  carnelians,  agates,  in  western  India,  tnl  ii 
the  (xobi  desert;  casholongs  and  onyxes,  in  Mongidia;  p. 
or  oriental  jade,  InTurkistan;  different  kinds  of  ji^i> 
the  Altai  mountains ;  pearl-stime,  marcasit  on  ae  tlm 
of  the  Oulf  of  Okhotsk ;  beryl,  in  the  mountains  oeirAt 
lake  of  Baikal ;  lapis  laiuli.  in  the  same  numataini,  u 
well  as  in  the  Hindu  Coosh,  and  on  the  banks  of  tin  Oz»; 
topazes,  in  the  Ural  mountains ;  circony,  chrysob^l 
phires,  on  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  rubies,  in  Ceylon  and  in 
Badakshan;  turquoises,  in  Khorasan;  diamonds,  in DecoL 
Borneo,  and  the  Urol  mountains. 

Volcanic  products  are  mot  with  ou  the  Suuda  ItIlI><^ 
in  Japan,  and  Kamtchatka,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Tauris,  and  many  parts  of  the  highland  of  Armenia,  aod  ii 
western  Anatolia. 

Steatite,  earth-flax,  asbestus,  and  coalin,  orthe  flnestpatt* 
loin-clay,  are  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  talc  in  Sixm: 
coals  in  northern  China,  and  difi<went  parts  of  Hinduitu; 
rock<salt  in  the  Ural  mountains,  nOTthem  China,  the  Feq- 
ah,  Ajmeer.  Yemen,  Anatolia;  salt  in  the  salt-seu 
steppes,  and  sometimn  on  the  surface  the  ground ;  yl- 
ammoniac  in  the  volcanic  steppes  of  (Central  Asii,  not 
from  the  river  Hi;  nitre  in  Hindustan ;  borax,  or  tinqaaL<B 
Tibet;  petroleum,  near  Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cupu 
Sea,  on  the  Euphrates  at  Hit  and  other  places,  and  it 
Kerkook  east  of  the  Tigris;  osph^tum  on  the  Dead  Sea 
in  Palestine.  Hot  springs  are  very  abundant  in  the  ra^ 
corered  ranges  <tf  the  Hmialay^^ft^^^w|^y  akag 
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upper  bnnehM  tS  the  GangiSt  and  in  the  N.W.  of  Ana 
tolia. 

M^tdt.—GoM  in  Japan,  Tibet,  Yun-nan.  Cochin  China, 
Tookuii  Sianit  Malacca,  Bonieo,  Afiam.  Ava,  and  in  the 
Ural  mountains ;  many  rivers  Ining  down  gold  in  their 
•auds ;  silTer  in  China,  Da-uria,  Japan,  Armenia,  Anatolia, 

and  the  Ural  mountaina ;  tin  in  Ifalacca,  Anam,  the  Sunda 
Islandii,  and  the  empire  of  the  Birmans ;  mercury  in  China, 
Japan,  and  Tibet :  copper  in  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
Japan,  China,  Nepal,  Azerbijan,  Armenia,  and  Mount 
Taurus;  malachite  in  China  and  Siberia;  iron  from  the 
Ural  mountains,  throug'h  ceutral  Aaia  as  far  as  the  Penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges,  as  veil  as  in  Japan  and  Persia ; 
lead  in  Da-uria,  China,  Stam,  Japan,  Georgia,  and  Armenia. 

Extensive  layers  of  fossil  snell'&sh  are  fbuod  on  the 
highest  ttible-lands  of  Tibet.  fVom  16,000  to  18.000  feet 
atrave  the  sea,  and  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  formaUon  in  Si- 
beria are  fiill  of  animal  remaina<tf  the  old  world,  as  the  ele- 
phant, mammoth,  rhinoceros.  Sec, 

V.  Ths  Mmtt^Atia. — As  Asia  is  the  most  extensive  of 
the  great  ^visions  of  the  globe,  it  is  likewise  fax  superior  to 
the  rest,  if  we  connder  the  number  of  its  inhelntants,  their 
variety,  and  historical  fame.  Upwards  of  400  millions 
are  dispersed  over  its  surface:  consequently,  twice  as 
many  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  more  than 
eight  times  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  which 
continent  in  its  area  approadies  nearer  to  Asia  than  any 
other. 

Many  questions  may  be  raised  respecting  the  population 
of  Asia.  It  may  be  asked,  whether  or  not  that  continent 
was  ever  more  populous  than  at  present  ?  How  many  of 
its  inhabitants  were  destn^ed  during  the  wars  of  the  Ufon- 

Sols  ?  Bow  &r  has  its  pcmulation  decreased,  owing  to  ^ 
Bspotism  exercised  by  the  Turks  in  the  western  countries  ? 
How  many  nations  have  already  become  entirely  extinct,  or 
exist  in  very  small  numbers,  as  the  Philistines,  the  Phrnni- 
cions,  the  Babylonians,  the  Parsees,  the  Lydians,  the  Bac- 
trians,  the  Medes,  the  Sogdiani  ?  More  than  fbrty  nations 
were  destroyed  in  the  middle  age  by  the  Mongol  wars, 
acoording  to  the  statements  of  the  annalists  of  that  time ; 
and  some  have  become  nearly  extinct  in  our  times,  as  the 
Doms  in  the  Himalaya  range,  the  Miao-tse  in  southern 
China,  the  Tata  in  northern  China,  the  tribes  of  the  Tun- 

fises,  eastern  Turks,  and  Samoiedes  in  the  mountains  of 
ayansk,  and  others  in  Mount  Caucasus.   These  questions 
cannot  be  answered  with  any  degree  of  probability. 

But  we  mav  safely  assert  that  the  number  of  fbreu;ners  who 
have  settled  m  Asia  is  extremely  small,  compared  with  the 
numbers  who  have  left  it  to  inhabit  other  divisions  of  \h» 
globe.  We  may  estimate  the  number  of  Europeans  in  India 
at  a  hundred  thousand,  those  settled  in  Siberia,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Cosacks  included,  at  two  millions,  which  proba- 
bly exce«ls  the  truth ;  and  the  Greeks  of  European  origin, 
inhabiting  Anatolia,  at  one  million  and  a  half,  or  even  two, 
though  these  Greeks  have  long  ago  been  changed  into 
Asiatics.  Few  settlers  have  gone  to  Asia  fhim  Amca  and 
America,  and  still  fewer  from  Australia.  The  Egyptians 
never  settled  in  Asia,  but  the  Arabs  settled  in  Egypt  Ne- 

C slaves  are  dispersed  over  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan, 
they  are  few  in  number.  Abyssinians  indeed,  ftom  time 
to  time,  entered  Asia  in  crowds;  theyeame,  however,  not  osa 
nation,  but  as  mercenary  aoldien  in  the  service  of  Arab 
emirsorof  Indian  n^as;  and  their  descendants,  Uke  those  of 
the  Portuguese,  have  entirely  merged  in  the  native  popu- 
lation, iuaerica,  at  all  events,  has  not  much  increased 
the  population  of  Asia:  the  Tchuktches,  on  the  most 
north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  who  belong  to  the  ikmily 
of  the  Esquimaux,  as  the  affinity  of  their  langua^  induces 
us  to  suppose,  have  perhaps  not  passed  the  sea  into  Asia, 
but  are  rather  aborigines  of  Asia. 

Thus  we  find  Asia,  like  all  other  laive  divisions  ot  the 
globe  at  the  present  day.  inhabited  by  aborigines  and 
foreigners,  the  two  great  divisions  of  mankind  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.  Asia  has  been  the  principal  country 
frran  wnidi  emigration  has  spread,  so  far  as  the  history  of 
man  b  known  :  it  has  been  the  parent  of  nations  libo  have 
left  its  bosom,  to  fbrm,  in  oilier  oonntries,  a  new  charaoter 
of  social  li&. 

If  we  contider  f!t»  inhaUuvti  of  Asia  aooonling  to  the 
physical  division  of  three  prindpal  raoes,  the  white  (or  Cau- 
casian), the  yellow  (or  Mongolian),  and  the  black  {or  Ethio- 
^an),  and  three  intermediate  raeei,  namely  the  dork  Imiwn 
(v  Malay),  tiw  negro-like  (or  Papnaa,  also  eallad  Anstral 
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negroes),  and  the  copper-coloured  (or  American),  we  find 
that  the  greatest  numbn  of  these  races,  and  of  those  nations 
which  connect  them,  are  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  this 
eontioent  They  cannot  always  be  exactly  distinguished  ^tf 
the  fivm  of  the  skulU  the  hair,  or  the  complexion  of  their  skin. 
The  three  principal  races  border  on  one  another  in  the  elevated 
valleys  of  Central  Asia,  where  the  skulls  of  the  Cashmiriani 
show  their  Caucasian  origin ;  whilst  those  of  the  Bhots,  or  in- 
habitants of  Bhotan  and  Tibet,  are  Mongolic,  and  between 
them  the  skull  of  the  negroes  is  found,  if  it  be  true,  ac- 
cording to  the  observations  of  Traill,  that  the  nearly  extinct 
slave-tribe  of  the  Doms,  in  the  valleys  of  Kamaoon,  belongs 
to  the  dark-eoloured  and  woolly- haired  race  of  the  negroes. 
But  perhaps  these  Doms  ore  only  the  most  northern  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aiutcral  negroes,  which  are  dispersed  through 
the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the  Sunda  Islands,  as 
well  as  in  the  a^acent  islands  of  Australia  as  far  as  ^ew 
Guinea,  and  which,  since  they  have  become  known,  have 
been  constantly  called  Papuas,  By  Cuvier  they  are  enu- 
merated among  those  tribes  which  nave  separated  from  tiie 
true  negroes.  The  Malay  race  in  th«r  neighbourhood  in- 
habits me  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
AU  the  races  enumerated  are  found  in  Asia,  except  the  em- 
per-coloured  races  of  America ;  the  Caucasian  prevails 
from  the  centre  of  the  continent  toward  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  the  Mongolian  likewise  ftom  the  centre  towards 
Uie  east  and  north-east. 

We  shall  not  pursue  ftirthcr  that  division  of  the  nations 
of  Asia  which  is  derived  from  the  history  and  the  gene- 
alogy of  the  different  tribes,  nor  that  which  depends  on 
their  physical  character,  hut  rather  follow  that  which  re- 
sults from  the  spoken  languages.  But  we  must  idso  ob- 
serve, that  these  three  prants  do  not  always  exactly  cohuride, 
and  that  many  difficulties  are  still  to  be  solved  by  fhrther 
investigation.  Still  we  think  that  the  division  Wnieh  rests 
on  the  mtemal  structure  of  the  languages,  is,  as  &r  as  tiw 
investigation  of  this  matter  has  been  carried,  the  most  cer- 
tain and  safest,  and  that  tiie  neater  or  remoter  kin^nd 
which  exists  between  different  nations  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  indicated  by  it.  Adopting,  therefbre,  the  division  of 
nations  according  to  their  languages,  the  following  groups 
may  be  enumerated  in  Asia. 

The  first  in  the  order  of  historical  importance  is  the 
Semitic  nations.  These  are  the  Syrians  and  the  (Chaldeans, 
or  the  antient  Aramnans;  the  Phoenicians — though  the 
number  of  the  pure  and  unmixed  fkmilies  belonging  to 
this  people  may  be  very  small— probaUy  ttiU  exist  in  tneir 
uitient  countiy.  especiaUy  near  the  Libonna;  the  Jews, 
who  from  Palestine  nave  been  diipmed  over  all  Asia  as  tu 
as  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China  * 
the  .Ajabs,who  are  the  most  numerous  of  this  race  and  less 
mixed  witii  other  nations,  are  diqiersed  throurii  all  westran 
Asia  as  fkr  08  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  and  \h»  aonrees  of 
the  Oxus. 

It  has  only  recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  countries  on  the  Ganges  and 
Indus,  and  even  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  as  well  as 
those  of  Persia,  and  Ikrther  to  the  north-west  the  nations  of 
Europe,  as  the  Slaves,  and  those  of  German  origin  in  the 
west  and  centre  of  Europe,  display  a  great  affinity  in  the 
grammatical  structure  as  well  as  m  the  roots  of  numerous 
words.  To  this  group  belong  the  InhaWtanti  of  India, 
who  speak  the  numerous  directs  or  languages  derived 
frinn  or  eonneeted  with  the  Sanscrit.  This  remark  apidiee 
also  to  the  nations  of  Iran,  as  the  Pnrsians,  perhaps  the 
Kuides,  Beluchea,  Gipsies,  and  even  the  Buchanans, 
&c.,  though  many  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  other 
nations  or  Turkish,  Mongolic,  or  Arabic  origin.  Besides 
these  we  must  enumerate  the  Ossetea  (or  Iron,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Alans)  in  Mount  Caucasus,  and  some 
nations  of  Slavish  origin  inhabiting  Asia,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Armenians  either  belong  to  this  group,  or  ooiutitute 
a  separate  one.  But  the  lesnmhee  m  tw  granmuitieal 
straoture  <X  their  langusoe  have  not  yet  been  carried  fiv 
enough  to  determine  tbia  point  widi  any  depee  of  cer- 
tainty, ttom  the  moontainous  taUe-land  which  is  their 
native  eoontry  th^  have  been  dispersed  through  the  eentral 
and  sonthememmtries  of  Asia  as  fkras  China,  and  mav  in 
this  respeet  be  compared  with  the  Arabs.  The  latter  indeed 
ore  also  met  with  in  Africa,  but  the  Armenians  are  fbund 
in  Europe  even  as  flur  as  the  middle  course  of  the  Danube 
ri«.  hnt  e^rywhe*  only  ..  i««fie«t^^ 
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The  Gfeorgians  form  a  separate  group,  inhabiting  the 
Caucasian  isthmus,  between  Mount  CaucaauB  and  the  river 
Kur;  besides  the  proper  Georgians  in  Imerethi,  three 
branches  belong  to  it,  the  Mingrelians,  Suanes,  and  the 
ijizes :  the  latter  occupy  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  are  the  deacenuants  of  Ihe  ancient  Colchi. 

Different  from  them  are  the  nations  which  inhabit 
the  Caucasus  as  aborigines,  and  not  as  an  adventitious 
people.  Tbey  are  divided  into  three  {Hrincipal  tribes,  the 
eastern  Caucasians  or  Lesghiens,  the  midiUe  Cauca^ns  or 
Bfits^jdEhes,  also  called  CheUies,  and  the  western  Caucor 
ilans  or  the  CheroassiaoB  and  Abassis,  all  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  diffiazent  smaller  trflwa,  as  is  usual 
among  mountaineers. 

The  Turkish  natioaB  form  one  of  the  most  extensive 
groups.  The  greatest  number  of  them  occupy  Central 
Asia,  beginning  on  the  east  with  the  table-land  of  the  Gobi 
of  Hami,  and  the  countries  about  the  lake  of  Lop,  and 
extending  to  the  west  through  Turkistan,  where  they  are 
called  eastern  Turks.  Farther  to  the  west,  in  the  low  land 
about  the  lake  of  Aral,  they  receive  the  name  of  Turko- 
mans ;  and  still  farther  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Ottoman 
empire  of  Europe,  they  are  named  Turks  or  Osmanlis. 
These  nations  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  stock  of 
this  great  division,  but  its  branches  extend  to  the  north  and 
to  the  south  between  other  naticou  of  Mongolic  or  Penian 
origin,  and  are  manifoldly  interwoven  and  mixed  with 
them ;  and  although  the  physical  structure  of  their  body 
aometimes  may  d^play  uie  moat  remarkable  differences, 
these  nations,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople,  speak  dialects 
(called  by  us  the  Turk-Tartarian  dialects)  which  are  under- 
stood by  all  of  them.  The  Turkmans  or  Truchmenes,  a 
pastoral  nation,  divided  into  innumerable  tribes,  form  the 
principal  stock  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  Persia,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  Shirwan,  Asia  Minor, 
Khiva,  and  Bucbaria,  where  a  tribe  of  the  eastern  Turks, 
who  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  centre  of  the  table- 
land of  eastern  Asia  (in  Khotan,  Yarkand,  Turfiin,  Kaah- 
ghar),  under  the  name  of  the  Uzbeks,  have  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Turkistan  and  Bucharia.  The  Kirgbises  were 
formerly  under  the  name  of  eastern  Kerkis  (Kank  or  Ha- 
kas),  the  neighbours  of  the  Mongols,  and  inhaluted  the 
vj^r  course  of  the  Yeneaei  and  the  Altai  mountaini, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the 
west,  where  thev  occupy  at  present  as  pastoral  tribes  the 
steppes,  which  have  received  from  them  the  name  of  the 
Steppet  qf  the  great,  middle,  and  little  Kirghia  tribet.  The 
Bashkires  ate  settled  in  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ural 
mountains.  Besides  these,  man^  other  nations  and  tribes, 
which  commonly  are  called  Turkish  Tartarian,  or  Tartarian 
Siberian,  or  only  Tartarian  tribes  speak  Turkish  dialects, 
though  some  of  them  have  been  mixed  with  Mongolic  tribes. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Nogai  on  the  banks 
of  the  Kuban  and  Kuma  near  Mount  Caucasus,  who 
partly  occupy  also  the  Crimea  in  Europe;  the  Kumuks 
in  the  same  oounby  ;  the  Karakalpaks  near  the  lake 
of  Aral;  many  tribes  commonk  called  Tartars  settled  in 
Siberia,  between  Tobolsk  and  Yeneseiak;  the  Barabinzea 
wandering  about  on  the  ateppe  of  Baraba,  the  Kusnea  on 
the  river  Tom ;  the  Katihiniee,  Beltyras  and  Biruses  in  the 
moantuns  Sayausk  and  the  banks  of  tiie  Upper  Yenesei ; 
the  Teleutes,  about  the  lake  of  TeleUkoi,  and  lastly  the 
Yakutes,  who  form  the  extreme  link,  of  the  Turkish  nations 
towards  the  north-oast,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  middle 
course  of  the  river  Lena  abont  Yakutsk,  and  even  extend 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  nations  of  Samotedic  origin  occupy  two  different 
countries  distant  from  one  another.  The  southern  division 
inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Yenesei  and  the  mountains 
of  Sayansk,  where  the  remnants  of  the  fbrmerly  very 
numerous  Samoiedic  natk>ns  have  remained  in  that  coun- 
try, of  which  they  were  the  aborigines;  tbey  are  di- 
VMed  into  four  tribes,  the  Uriankhai  (or  Soyot  of  the  Cbi- 
neee),  the  Motores.  the  Koibales,  and  the  Kaiakashea. 
Hie  nortihwn  division  ia  settfed  along  the  Polar  Sea  to  the 
north  of  the  Lower  Ttangoska,  and  extendi  from  tiie  mouth 
of  the  river  Yenesei  to  mat  of  the  Ol^,  and  farther  west  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  even  in  Eu- 
tope  as  fkr  as  the  White  Sea ;  so  that  these  tribes,  which 
properly  ace  called  Samoiedes,  are  separated  from  the  other 
abOTo-named  brandies  of  their  ikmily  by  Turkish  tribes 
and  Ihe  Yeneuans,  who  inhaUt  the  eounuy  lying  between 
tbam. 


The  Yenesians  are  an  isolated  and  small  bibe,  vb<M 
abode  is  confined  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Yenesei  in  ^ 
middle  course  between  Abakan  sk  and  Turukhansk,  and  who 
formerly,  like  their  neighboun  the  Samtiedes,  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Sayansk  and  of  the  Altai-  ange,  but  like  them 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  towards  the  north,  when  otlier 
nations  which  lived  in  their  neighbourhood  l>e^  to  prea 
upon  them  with  superior  fbrce— an  event  which  seeou  to 
have  been  extremely  common  in  die  oountiieb  in  the  noft 
and  north-west  of  Asia. 

The  nations  of  Unnio  origin  belong  less  to  Asia  than  to 
Europe,  where  they  are  dispersed  from  the  western  decUvi^ 
of  the  Ural  mountains  through  the  valW  of  the  Upper 
Volga,  as  far  as  Lapland.  Two  tribes  of  this  origin  tie 
found  in  Asia,  the  Vogules  and  the  Ostiakes  of  the  Obf 
river,  who  may  be  comprehended  under  the  groerat  Dime 
of  Eastern  Finns ;  they  occupy  the  country  extending  from 
the  Ural  mountains  eastward  to  the  middle  course  of  the 
Oby,  so  that  they  separate  the  northern  Sammeda  fiom 
the  Turkish  tribes  inhwiting  the  western  districts  of  SQieria 
forther  to  the  south. 

The  Mongolic  stock  of  nations  branches  out  into  three 
gi^at  divisions— the  ]»|oper  Mongols,  the  Buriales,  sod  the 
CVui  or  Kalmuclu.  The  proper  Mongols  are  settled  on  tba 
southern  side  of  the  des^  of  Gdii  as  tribes  cfaar^  wiA 
the  defence  of  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  asd 
thne  they  ace  called  Tsaknar,  whilst  other  tribes,  ccmpR- 
hended  under  tfie  name  of  Khalka,  occupy  -the  nwtura 
side  of  the  (?obi.  Other  tribes  farther  to  the  south-veit, 
towards  Tangut  and  Tibet,  are  known  under  the  eenenl 
name  of  Sharaigol  or  Khor  among  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet, 
also  Sokbo,  i.  e.  pastoral  tribes.  The  greatest  number  of 
them  depend  on  the  court  of  Peking,  and  are  distributed 
under  different  banners ;  a  small  number  howe\-er  ate  uiidei 
the  dominion  of  the  Russians,  in  the  countries  surroundiog 
the  lake  of  Baikal,  which  likewise  is  inhabited  bj  tw 
second  great  branch  of  the  Mongolic  nations,  the  Bari- 
ates,  who  seem  to  have  kept  possession  of  their  origintl 
native  country.  The  third  great  branch  of  this  exten- 
sive stock,  the  Oloth,  who  are  dispersed  over  all  the  eomt- 
tries  between  the  lake  of  Khukhu-Nor  and  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  are  again  divided  into  four  branches,  and  are  knovn  ia 
Europe  by  ue  name  of  Calmucks  (Kalmakb),  which  m 
given  to  them  by  the  Russians.  The  most  exteniiR  of 
tnese  branches  was  once  formed  by  the  Zungares,  wlx^ 
in  the  middle  of  tiie  last  century  (1757),  in  their  «v 
with  the  Chinese,  were  partly  destroyed,  and  their  otigb 
nal  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ili  and  of  tne 
lake  of  Balkash,  on  the  south-west  of  the  Altai  mom- 
tains,  which  for  some  time  had  been  entirely  uninbi- 
bited,  though  it  contains  extensive  pastures,  was  aftervanii 
occupied  by  another  branch  of  the  Olot,  the  Tu^ut,  who*e 
tribes  had  till  then  been  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Volgi 
to  the  north  of  Astrakhan.  But  some  of  their  tribes  re- 
mained on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  others  are  dii 
persed  tlirough  Central  Asia,  as  far  as  the  lake  of  KhoUiii- 
Nor.  The  Uiird  principal  branch  of  tLe  Olot,  the  Kbos- 
hod,  are  less  numerous,  and  inhabit  likewise  the  countM 
sunounding  the  lake  of  Khukhu-N(v  or  the  Blue  lake. 
The  fourth  great  branofa  of  these  Mongols,  the  Turbel;  vt 
settled  still' farther  to  the  east,  on  the  upper  course  of  ^ 
Hoang-Ho. 

The  Tungooses  form  one  of  the  most  extensive  lamifiei 
of  nations  in  the  north-eastern  countries  of  Asia,  occupying 
all  that  ]Hirt  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  northern  Sa- 
moiedes on  the  Polar  Sea,  of  the  Yenesians,  of  the  Uriank- 
hai on  the  upper  course  of  the  Yenesei  river  and  on  the  mo* 
teins  of  Sayansk,  and  to  the  north-east  of  the  Mongtdic 
tribes.  From  the  upper  course  of  both  Tunguskas,  thej 
extend  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  rirer  Olenek,  and  theDce 
over  the  middle  course  of  the  rivet  Lena,  and  from  ^ 
eastern  extremifyof  the  lake  of  Baikal  over  the  river  VTidn 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  OkhoUk.  where  they  in 
called Lamutea.  or  inhabitante  oi  the ahorft  Towardaw 
louth-eart  th^  occupy  the  oountriea  lymg  on  the  imou 
course  of  the  Amttr  <x  Saghalien  Cola  and  die  banks  of  tw 
Sungari  Oola  to  the  bomidaryof  the  peninsula  of  Kccm- 
But  neither  at  the  mouth  of  Uie  Amur,  nor  farther  to  the 
south,  do  the  Tun  goo  see  ntend  to  the  shores  of  the  set; 
the  latter  being  inhabited  by  the  Aiuo.  a  tribe  not  betongiiiK 
to  this  stock.  The  branches  of  the  Tungooses  ^^^JH 
numerous,  but  in  modem  times  none  of  them  has  R''''^ 
itself  conspicuous  exoept  that  tribe-tflueh^i^^^MS  the  sMl*' 
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MitaiB  ooriMr  of  tiw  aountrp  inhabited  tfanai,  and  it 
called  Mantohoo,  which  conquered  China  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  itiU  governs  that  country. 
These  Mantchoo  Tungooaes  are  fouoa  diapnsed  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire,  where  they  constitute  the 
military  nobility. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Adia  firom  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  river  to  the  sea  between  Asia  and  Amerioa  is  occu- 
pied by  three  nations,  who  speak  quite  different  languages, 
though  they  live  near  one  another  on  a  country  of  oompara- 
tively  no  great  extent.  These  nations  are  the  Yookag^iires, 
on  K>th  banks  of  the  Indighirka ;  the  Koriakes,  frran  the 
Kowyma  river  to  the  Anadyr  mer.  and  roond  the  Gulf  of 
Pendiiiuk :  and  the  Tchuktelwi,  inhabiting  tin  moat  north- 
eastem  extremity  of  Asia.  Between  the  Utter  and  the  Ea- 
kimaux  tribes  in  North  Aimeriea  snob  an  affinity  utists,  as 
to  language,  that  they  have  obtained  the  name  of  Polar 
Americana.  The  Kamtchadales  too,  who  have  givoi  to, 
or  received  their  name,  bum  the  peninsula  which  they  in- 
habit, form  a  separate  group  of  nations,  speaking  a  peculiar 
language. 

The  tribes  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Kurilea,  or  Aino,  are  placed  to  the  east  of  the  Tun  gooses, 
or  more  exactly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  river  and  on  the 
coast  which  extends  to  the  south  as  far  as  Crarea;  they 
inhabit  likewise  the  islands  lying  along  this  coast  and  ex- 
tending southward  to  Yesso  on  the  north  of  Japan,  and 
northward  under  the  name  of  Kuriles  to  the  southern  cape 
of  Kamtchatka.  Though  these  Ashing  tribes  •»  dis- 
persed over  a  very  extensive  coast,  they  have  a  eommon 
languace. 

The  Japanese  speak  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves ; 
and  though  their  civilization  exhibits  a  strikii^  umilartty 
to  that  of  the  Chinese,  it  seems  not  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  latter,  but  to  have  risen  entirely  from  the 
peouliar  dwraettt  of  the  Jwaneee.  Both  their  langu^ 
and  their  civilization  aro  confined  to  their  islands,  with  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Liew-klew,  whose  inhabitants 
oertaiuly  belong  to  the  same  stock,  but  their  language  is 
said  to  be  different. 

The  Coreans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Corea, 
constitute  likewise  a  separate  nation,  wnioh  many  centuries 
ago  inhabited  the  mountain-range  which  forms  the  nnthem 
boundary  of  the  peninsula,  and  then  were  called  Sumpi ; 
at  present  they  are  confined  to  the  peninsula  itself  by  their 
neighboiin,  the  Ifiantehoo,  who  ocquot  the  countzy  hr- 
tiier  north,  and  are  quite  diSbrent  from  them. 

The  Chinese  constitute  the  moat  numerous  and  most 
eivilized  nation  of  eaatem  Asia,  forming  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  population  of  China  itself,  and  possesnng  a  very 
rich  literature.  They  ore  also  dispetved  over  the  other 
oountries  subject  to  uie  court  of  Pekin,  and  even  beyond 
this  boundary,  where,  however,  they  have  only  settled  in 
more  modem  times.  They  have  likewise  formed  many 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  well  as  on  the 
Sunda  islands,  in  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  Ceylon. 

The  Tibetans,  or  inhabitants  of  Hbet,  who  call  themselves 
BhotoT  BhoCa,  constitute  a  very  nnmerous  gnmp  of  tribes, 
which  are  far  dispersed  over  the  table-lands  ^  eastern  Asia, 
to  the  north  of  uie  Himalaya  mountains,  but  all  of  them 
■rs  vary  little  known ;  it  seems,  however,  that  they  are 
divided  into  many  hranehes  extending  to  the  wee^  east,  and 
north-east 

Tba  diflbrent  nations  which  oeenpy  the  peninsula  without 
the  Ganges,  as  the  mhabitants  of  Anam,  i.  e.  of  Tonkin 
and  Cochin  China,  those  of  Siam,  P^u,  and  Ava,  or  the 
Binnans,  are  stUl  very  imporfeotly  known ;  their  languages, 
histwy,  and  peculiar  mannen  and  character  have  only  of 
Iste  years  become  an  object  of  inquiry.  The  Malays  are 
better  known ;  they  perhaps  once  occupied  the  mountain 
region  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  at  present  are  only 
settled  on  the  Sunda  islands  and  the  southern  extremity  of 
that  peninsula.  They  speak  a  distinct  and  cultivated  idiom, 
which  is  far  diffased,  on  the  west  as  &r  as  Madagascar,  and 
on  the  east  over  the  islands  of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines, 
and  even  to  the  most  eastern  island  groups  of  the  Paeiflc 
Ocean. 

Ihese  are  ^  principal  groups  of  nations  inhaMtingAtia ; 
bat  in  the  inlana  countries  of  mat  continent  there  sail  exist 
some  (eehle  remains  of  antient  nations  which  have  not 
yet  been  subjected  to  a  close  investigation.  Such  are 
the  Miao-taein  aouthtfn  China,  the  Ooanda  in  Deocan,  the 
LolflB  and  Carayn  on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Goi^ea, 


the  Siapnsh  in  tiu  Hindu-Cooafa  mrantains.  and  acnne 

others. 

VIL  PoUtioai  dmtionM.—Aa  UMirly  everything  belong- 
ing to  the  geography  of  Asia  appears  to  be  formed  on  a 
cw>ssal  scale,  the  poutical  relations  of  the  different  states 
which  have  I^en  possession  of  its  extensive  natural  divi 
sions  are  the  same.  We  may  state  with  certainty  that 
at  present  there  are  only  six  empires  of  great  power  and 
importance  which  possess  among  them  the  whole  con- 
tinent. The  others,  of  less  extent  and  importance,  are 
either  dependent  on  these  six,  or  at  least  are  subordi- 
nate, and  rendered  of  less  political  weight,  from  being 
aquwated  frnn  each  other  by  the  six.  The  east  of  Asia  is 
oeouined  1»  the  Chineae  empire,  the  north  by  Russia,  and 
the  sonUi  by  the  British  dominions ;  the  otbtt  states  lying 
between  them,  as  the  emigre  oi  the  Birnwns,  and  tiie  ui^- 
doms  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  are  only  of  the  second  or 
third  rank.  The  west  of  Asia,  however,  comprehends 
Persia,  which  is  now  divided  into  two  states,  Afghanistan 
(eastern  Persia),  and  Persia  Proper  (western  Persia),  Tur- 
key and  Arabia ;  and  if  we  except  the  small  states  of  Kbiwa 
and  Bucharia  in  the  low  lands  round  the  lake  of  Aral,  there 
hardly  exists  an  independent  nation  <»*  sovereign  of  any 
weight  in  political  matters.  The  area,  as  well  as  the  popu- 
lation and  the  physical  resources  (tf  Asia,  are  very  un- 
equally divided  amongst  those  great  monarchies. 

Asia,  according  to  an  approximate  estimate,  contains 
firom  nineteen  to  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  of  square 
mileB,  indudins  the  islandi,  which  occupy  nearly  one 
millicai  and  a  half  of  square  miles,  or  mcoe  than  one 
tfand  of  the  sur&ce  of  Bnrope.  If  we  lurther  snbtract 
the  extensive  lakes,  as  tfae  Caspian  Sea  and  tike  lakes  of 
Aral,  Baikal,  and  Bolkaah.  which  together  oeeupy  a  surfkoe 
of  upwards  of  200,000  miles,  we  find  that  the  whole  aurfltoe 
of  continental  Asia  is  reduced  to  about  aeventeen  millions 
and  a  half,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  from 
450  to  500  mtUions  of  souls.  Europe,  which,  acc<ndiog  to  a 
rough  estimate,  contains  upwards  of  three  mUlions  of  square 
miles,  is  inhabited  by  about  180  millions  of  souls ;  therefore, 
though  Europe  contains  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  sur- 
&oe  of  Asia,  its  population  is  equal  to  more  than  one-third 
of  that  of  the  latter  continent.  But  political  importance 
d^nds  entirely  on  weaUh  and  population,  and  not  on  the 
great  extent  of  oountries.  Tory  extensive  tracts,  which  are 
possessed  by  tiie  two  largest  moturefaiei  of  Asia,  are  very 
thinly  inhabited,  whilst  other  portions  of  that  continent 
ban  an  exoesavely  dense  popidatim,  which  gives  them 
f^reat  weight  in  their  political  relations  with  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

The  Russian  empire  extends  through  two  of  the  great 
diviiionk  of  the  globe,  from  the  Atlantic  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Onean.  and  contains  about  7,400,000  square  miles,  with  n 
population  of  about  35  millions ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
surbce,  namely,  5,600,000  square  miles,  and  only  one-fifth 
of  its  population,  namely  1 1  millions,  belong  to  Asia.  In 
this  account  are  included  tfae  antient  Tartarian  kingdoms 
oS  Kasan  and  Astrakhan,  which  by  some  geographers  are 
assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kir- 
gises,  which  are  estimated  at  300,000,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus,  at  about  half  a  million.  Besides  the  two 
great  Tartarian  bingdMns  of  Kasan  (the  antimt  Bulgar), 
and  Astrakhan  (the  antient  Kaptshak).  the  Russian  empire 
in  Asia  contains  Siberia,  the  eastern  boundary  of  whicn  is 
not  exaetiy  fixed ;  the  Caucasian  provinces,  three  in  numbo-, 
which  lie  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  constitute  a 
miUtary  government ;  tfae  steppes  of  tfae  Kiighises,  a  protected 
country ;  and  the  Siberian  islands  and  peninsulas  in  the 
Polar  region  of  the  Padfto  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  nortfa-westem 
shores  of  North  America.  Up  to  the  year  1 822  Siberia  was 
only  under  the  orders  of  mihtary  governors :  but  st  that 
period  it  was  placed  under  a  civil  government,  and  divided 
mto  two  great  provinces  or  general  governments,  namely. 
Western  Siberia,  which  comprehends  the  governments  oi 
Tobolsk,  Omsk,  and  Tomsk ;  and  Eastern  Siberia,  to  which 
belong  the  governments  of  Irkutzk,  Yeneseisk,  and  Ya- 
kutsk, witii  the  two  maritinte  govemmmts  of  Okfaotzk 
and  Kamtehatka ;  and  it  is  observiad  that,  since  this  change 
has  taken  place,  me  settlementof  European  colonies  through 
Northern  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  mountains,  has  con- 
siderably increased. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  limited  to  one  of  the  great  Jifi- 
sitms  of  the  globe — Amu,  but  it  comprehends  mue  than 
one^teth  or  S.  surlkee.  nan^^j^ujn^y^^ 
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of  square  miles,  with  a  popnlati<Hi  ammmtiiig  at  least  to 
335  millions ;  but  if  we  may  rely  on  the  population  Hit 
puUished  by  the  court  of  Peking  in  the  great  imperial 
jfeogrsphy,  the  whole  population  of  the  empire  in  1813 
amounted  to  361,703,110  individoals,  consequently  up- 
wards ik  a  hundred  millions  more  than  we  have  supposed. 
Its  extent  is  greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  b^  nearly 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  nearly 
double  that  Europe,  if  we  follow  the  statement  of  the 
Chinese  government,  or  is  equal  to  it  and  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  Russian  empire  in  addition,  if  we  follow  the 
more  moderate  supposition.  The  subjects  of  the  Russian 
emperor  in  Asia  do  not  exceed  I-40th  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  that  continent,  but  those  who  obey  the  Emperor 
of  China  may  be  considered  as  constituting  one  half  of  all 
its  inhabitants.  -Tbou^,  therefore,  both  these  empires  are 
neariy  equal  in  extent,  the  amount  of  their  population  is 
widely  afferent,  and  the  Russian  dmpire  oecupwt  a  very 
Buboiilinate  p(riitical  relation.  China  ooeupies  the  first 
|daoe  among  the  political  bodies  of  Asia,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion it  has  maintained  itself  for  two  thousand  years,  whilst 
the  power  of  Russia  does  not  yet  reckon  two  hundred.  But 
every  part  ti[  the  immense  surface  of  the  Chinese  empire 
ia  not  of  equal  importance.  In  the  Russian  empire  the 
Ural  mountains  are  ^e  natural  boundary  of  its  body, 
whose  head  is  placed  in  Europe,  but  whose  limbs  extend 
through  the  whole  north  of  Asia  as  &r  as  Kamtchatka, 
and  are  a  mere  appendage,  which  odds  very  little  to  the 
internal  force  of  the  body.  Nearly  the  same  circumstances 
exist  in  China.  The  head  of  the  Chinese  empire  ia  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  table-lands  of  the  Gobi  and  of  Tibet,  in  the  rich  and 
fertile  and  densely-populated  lowlands  of  China,  or  in  that 
part  which  is  properly  called  China  (Chin).  But  all  the 
other  ptovinces  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Wall  and  to  the 
west  of  its  western  extremity,  must  be  considered  as  an 
appendage  which  is  of  comparatively  very  little  political 
importanee  with  regard  to  the  whole  empire.  By  some 
event  this  union  might  be  dissolved,  and  the  exterior  limbs 
separated,  which  has  actually  taken  place  more  than  once 
on  the  change  of  the  reigning  dynasties ;  but  such  events 
have  not  injured  the  proper  body  of  the  empire,  which  has 
rather  attained  a  greater  concentration  of  its  internal  forces 
by  this  separation.  These  external  provinces  or  interme- 
diate countries  are  only  of  importance  to  the  government 
by  impeding  foreigners  (i. «.  barbarians,  called  fan)  from 
entering  into  inunediala  intenmuse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Cmstial  Empire,  and  as  a  barriw  against  the  more 
western  empires  and  nations  (Si-yu,  Si-fon).  As  provinces 
of  inferior  political  importance,  but  forming  an  impenetrable 
barrier  to  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  we 
must  consider  alt  the  ccHmtries  extending  over  the  Chinese 
table-lands,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  nearly  coincident 
with  those  of  the  highlands  of  eastern  Asia.  The  Chi- 
nese empire  accordingly  comprehends  five  great  divisions 
of  countries,  besides  some  of  less  extent ;  and  with  respect 
to  their  political  relation  towards  the  government,  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  class  comprehends 
China  Proper  alone,  the  permanent  seat  of  goveniment  and 
the  residence  of  tlie  sovereigns,  either  in  the  southern 
oa{ntal  (Nan-king),  or  in  the  nrnthem  (Pe-fcing),  as  at 
Resent  The  seomd  class  is  oompoaed  of  three  great  khig- 
doms,  Bttl^ect  to  the  court  of  Pekin, — ^Mantchooria  on  the 
north-east,  ^  native  country  irf  the  present  dynasty,  which 
is  of  Tungoose  origin;  MongoUa  on  the  ntath  and  nwth- 
west,  or  the  native  country  of  all  Mongolic  tribes ;  and 
Hami,  Turfan.  Khotan,  Yarkend,  Kashghar.  and  the  moun- 
tainous Bucharia,  or  rather  Chinese  Turkistan,  which 
are  properly  the  native  countries  of  the  eastern  Turkish 
Tartarian  tribes.  The  third  class  is  composed  of  the  pro- 
tected countries,  which  have  only  in  part  received  Chinese 
institutions,  such  as  Tibet,  Bhotan,  Undes,  Ladakh,  and 
other  small  countries  on  the  table-lands  towards  the  south 
and  west;  and  on  the  east  the  peninsula  of  Corea  nnd  the 
island  itf  Formosa,  as  well  as  the  Liquejoe  or  Liew  kiew 
islands. 

The  Brituh  domimimt  in  the  Eiut  Indies  are,  for  the 
moat  part,  in  India,  or  the  peninsula  within  the  Ganges,  a 
eount^  which  is  little  less  than  half  the  surfoce  of  Europe, 
and  has  a  population  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  by  only  about 
Gfty  millions,  so  that,  though  only  half  as  large  as  Europe, 
India  has  nearly  tluea-fourths  of  its  inbAbitants.  Wue 
tha  whole  peculation  of  the  Russian  vmpire  in  Aaia  imip 


formly  and  equally  distributed  over  the  countiy,  svcn 
square  mile  would  he  inhabited  only  by  two  iodrndnali: 
the  same  calculation,  applied  to  the  wbue  Chineae  vami, 
would  assign  to  every  square  mite  someidiat  ncreihtt 
forty-six  persons ;  but  in  India,  more  than  doable  tlm 
number.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  momcat  io  the  ps- 
litical  balance  in  favoiur  of  the  British  domioioD,  txfeaaXij 
as  their  possessions  comprehend  those  parts  of  tlu  peniDnis 
which  are  the  most  densely  pecpled,  and  in  whieli  aetieol- 
ture  and  civilization  have  made  most  prt^iress ;  vhuit  th> 
dominion  of  the  Chinese  extends  over  many  eoiuitries,  in- 
habited by  wandering  nomadic  tribes,  still  sunk  in  bubt' 
rism.  If  we  consider  only  the  immediate  pouestions  of 
the  British  in  India,  excluding  even  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
we  find  tbAt  they  have  a  i>opulation  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  millions  on  a  surfooe  little  exceeding  650,000  iquire 
miles ;  but  their  ^Utical  importance  can  only  be  du^  es6* 
mated,  if  we  consider  how  this  popuktion  is  eonoeiitiiled, 
and  Iww  aasil;^  aceesdble  these  oonntries  are  1w  m 
the  gre^  navigable  rivm.  To  this  we  may  add.  the  n> 
curity  which  the  peninsula  derives  from  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  nation  possessing  the  most  powerfiil  nary  in 
the  world.  But  the  British  mfluence  is  not  limited  to  As 
immediate  possessions  of  the  three  presidencies  of  Cakntti, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  it  extends  over  a  great  nomto  ii 
dependent  and  protected  sovereigns,  who  possess  a  tenitoiy 
as  large  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company,  and,  taken  to- 
gether, probably  not  leas  than  forty  millions  of  subjects. 
The  whole  number  of  such  rajas  and  nawaubi  exceedi 
forty,  and  some  of  them  possess  countries  of  considenbk 
extent,  as  the  monarchs  of  Oude,  of  Nagpoor,  Uysote, 
Satarab,  Travanoore.  and  the  Nizam  ci  Golomda.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  island  of  Ceylon,  iritioh  bdongi  to 
the  crown,  and  is  of  the  greatest  impwtanee  as  a  veil* 
rituated  and  convenient  station  for  the  navy.  Ihe  cnm- 
tries  which  are  still  entirely  ind^ndent  of  British  inJtn- 
ence  are  situated  on  tbe  extreme  boundary  of  India,  u  Oie 
government  of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  alpine  state  of  Nepinl, 
both  on  the  northern  limits  of  the  British  poBsessions.  lltB 
territories  of  Runieet  Singh  extend  from  the  Setledge  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  Cashmere  to  Mooltan,  comprising  the  vbdc 
of  the  countries  of  the  Pe^j-ab :  under  him  the  Sikh  natien 
has  changed  from  a  republic  to  an  absolute  monaniiy. 
One  sovereign  only  at  present  exists  within  the  boundary 
of  these  territories,  who  may  still  lay  claim  to  indepen- 
dmce,  the  Maharua  Sindiafa,  a  Mahratta  prines,  vim 
possessions,  evMywhere  sumninded  by  the  British  da» 
nions,  extend  to  the  north  of  tbe  table-land  of  Decen. 
But  all  these  independent  states  are  subordinate  n  to 
power  and  influence  ;  they  oomprehaid  less  than  iWfitt 
square  miles  of  surfiice,  with  a  pqmlation  sbart  of  ten 
millions.  By  the  peace  concluded  at  the  tenmnttioD  ol 
the  Burmese  war  (1826),  the  possesions  of  tbe  ComFiny 
have  been  increased,  by  the  acquisition  of  Aiaean,  viA 
upwards  of  20.000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  sbost 
200,000  souls,  and  of  the  more  southern  maritime  prorioM 
of  Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Hei^ui,  with  a  surface  of  mere  tbu 
30,000  square  miles,  but  a  very  seantv  population,  not  ex- 
ceeding 35,000  persons.  But  neverdieless  the  posaeancA 
of  tbe  latier  country  is  importsnt.  by  securing  to  tbe  Bii- 
tish  nation  the  dommion  over  tiie  gulf  <tf  Bragtl  and  (hs 
straits  of  the  Sunda  islands. 

The  PortumetSt  whose  sMtlements  were  forawrly  lo 
numerous  on  ue  coasts  and  in  the  islands  of  the  lodiBn 
Sea,  have  preserved  Goa,  with  a  fow  B4iacent  plscM, 
man,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  peniusiua  of  Guioat,  liA 
the  fortress  of  Diu,  a  place  important  tax  the  ccnstnictin 
of  vessels.  These  possessions,  togetlier  with  the  island  of 
Macao,  in  the  bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  insU 
districts  of  the  island  of  Tinun*,  are  sui^Nwed  to  eontoin 
about  30,000  square  miles,  and  half  a  milliw  of  >sb>* 
bitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  Inda, 
and  comprehend  the  governments  of  P(Hidiob«Ty.  with  A> 
towns  of  Pondicherry  and  Carical,  on  tbe  coast  of  Cow- 
man del,  and  a  few  other  places,  anumg  which  Chudsiu- 
gor,  hi  Bengal,  and  Blahe.  «i  the  coast  of  Mslabsr,  sn  W 
most  important  The  wh61e  area  possessed  by  tbe  ^ssn 
does  not  exceed  450  square  milea,  with  a  pcfulatin  • 
200,000  individuals. 

The  Daniah  colonies  oonsist  only  of  the  town  of  TisnqiK' 
bv,  and  its  territory,  on  tbe  coast  of  Cocomandd,  s  ^ 
reDiarkabto  for  the  influence  w^gif^^i^m^^sitw 
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moot  of  the  Ptotaitant  ened.  whieh  vu  arectsd  here  more 
earij  than  in  other  pUees.  exennsed  on  the  nnghbourhood. 
The  Danes  have  alio  a  wnall  uttlenient  at  Senmpore,  on 
the  Gange*. 

The  setUemento  of  the  Dutch  were  formeily  dispened 
crver  the  coasts  of  hoth  penhuulaa  of  India,  as  well  as  over 
the  adjaoent  islands;  but  they  were  obUged  to  abandon 
them  by  deftrees ;  and  since  1821  they  have  been  limited 
to  the  islands.  Their  power  begins  on  the  west  with  Suma- 
tra, and  extends  over  Java,  as  fiu  as  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands.  These  possessions  comprehend  a  surface 
of  about  86,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  perhaps 
Ave  millions.  They  are  divided  into  seven  governments: 
Batavia,  with  the  seat  of  the  general  governor,  and  Sumatra, 
Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar,  and  Timor. 

Tbne  are  the  great  empires  and  the  etAaxM*  of  the  Eu- 
n^an  nations,  among  which  the  n<Hrth,eaBt,  south,  and  centre 
of  Asia  is  divided ;  but  beaidM  thue.  there  still  exist  some 
sovereignties,  whkht  tiumgh  not  powerhd  enough  to  influ- 
ence materially  the  pditicwfdrairs  of  that  continent,  possess 
considerable  importance  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Such  are  the  empire  of  Ava  or  Birma,  with  a  suifiue  of  per- 
haps more  than  250,000  square  miles,  and  a  populaticm  of 
fourteen  milUoDS ;  the  kingdom  of  Asam.  with  ^out  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  whose  raj  a.  however,  is  dependent  on  the 
British  in  Calcutta ;  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  a  few  small 
states  in  the  mountains,  as  that  of  the  Garrows,  Munipore, 
Cashar,  8cc. ;  farther,  the  kingdoms  of  Slam  and  Annam, 
which  latter  comprehends  the  ancaent  sovereignties  of  Cam- 
boja.  Cochin  China,  and  Tonkin,  some  petty  but  independent 
princes  on  the  peninsula  of  Maboca*  on  which  the  British 
only  possess  the  town  and  haihonr  <rf  Singapore,  with  its 
annexed  territory,  and  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a  great 
number  of  petty  sovereignties  on  the  Sunda  idands.  Still 
we  have  to  notice  the  most  eastern  of  all  Asiatic  countries, 
Japan,  which  consists  of  many  islands,  comprehending  an 
area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  very  dense 
population,  estimated  at  twcnty-Qve  millions. 

The  political  relations  of  western  Asia  are  auit^  distinct 
from  those  of  its  eastern  countries.  Other  political  bodies 
ore  here  predominant.  The  influence  of  tiie  British  on  the 
south,  and  that  of  the  Russians  on  the  north,  is  here  only 
subordinate ;  and  the  empire  of  China  has  no  weight  at 
all.  In  the  lowlands,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon  and  Sir 
Darya,  political  power  is  subject  to  continual  changes  and 
divisiona,  which  put  a  limit  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
floenoB  of  the  Chinese  empire,  though  it  projeobi  like  a 
vadge  between  Siberia  on  the  north  and  India  on  the 
soaw.  Tha  territory  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  with  its  agri- 
cultura  dispersed  in  the  ihshion  of  oases,  is  probably  the 
country  of  the  Massai^tss  of  the  ancients,  the  Khorasmia 
and  Mawar-al-Nahar  the  Arabs,  Gie  Zagatai  of  the  Mon- 
gols in  the  middle  ages,  uid  contains  at  present  the  states 
of  Bokhara,  or  Vsbekistan,  and  Khiwa,  each  of  whieh  may 
comprehend  about  100,000  square  miles;  and  betides  these, 
many  petty  sovereignties  in  the  mountain  regions,  as  Khokan, 
Badaluhan,  Turkistan,  Tashkend,  &c.  ^  these  countries 
must  be  considered  as  placed  without  the  political  relations 
of  eastern,  as  well  as  of  western  Asia,  and  cannot  be  enume- 
rated among  the  civilized  kingdoms,  which  have  attained  a 
fixed  and  determinate  form  of  government. 

The  nations  whose  power  is  prevalent  in  western  Asia 
■re  the  Persians,  die  Arabs,  and  Ae  Tuiks.  Perna.  whieh 
ooeupies  the  eentre.  would  donhtless  exercise  a  decisive 
influence,  if  it  st(U  formed  one  entire  and  undivided  empire ; 
but  tor  more  than  half  a  century  this  country  has  been 
divided  into  two  sorerei^ties.  Eastern  Persia,  or  Afghan- 
istan, and  Western  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper,  nearly  equal 
in  extent,  and  each  onnprehendin^  upwards  of  500,000 
square  miles.  But  their  population  is  still  more  unequal : 
'Western  Persia  contains  about  nine  millions  of  inhabitants, 
but  Afghanistan  probably  does  not  exceed  seven.  The 
political  power  of  the  latter  is  besides  diminished  by  its 
southern  portion,  called  Beluohistan,  which  comprehends 
half  of  its  sur&ce,  and  perhaps  one>third  of  its  population, 
being  placed  under  the  sway  of  its  own  sovereqrn,  an^still 
further  by  having  lost  nearly  entirely  some  of  its  provinces, 
aa  Herat  on  the  west,  and  Cashmere  on  the  east,  whidi  at 
present  are  united  to  it  by  very  slender  bonds.  Both  ooan- 
tries  however,  Persia  Proper  and  Afghanistan,  preserve  the 
importance  which  is  secured  to  them  by  their  geographical 
nituation,  as  being  the  oouutries  through  which  the  oommer- 
cial  intercourse  between  eastem  and  wwtem  Ana  is  carried 


on,  iriiieh  infhuDoe  is  still  considerably  increased  by  tbiOf 
being  placed  between  the  dominions  of  the  Russians  on  the 
nwth,  of  the  Turks  on  the  wast,  and  the  British  in  India 
on  the  south. 

Arabistan,  the  country  of  ihe  Arabs,  is  of  very  littte 
weight  in  the  poUtioal  a^irs  of  Asia,  and  has  always  been 
so  unce  the  destructim  of  the  ealtphat.  Its  inhabitante 
are  for  the  moat  part  divided  into  wandering  tribes,  who 
an  mostly  independent  of  one  another,  and  therefore 
cannot  act  in  union  and  with  effect.  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  Turkish  empire,  but  the  Arabs  and  Turits 
consider  one  another  as  personal  enemies,  and  have 
quent  feuds.  Tbough  this  country  is  very  thinly  peopled, 
its  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  fitnn  ten  to  twelve 
millions,  and  it  is  divided  into  &ur  considerable  sove- 
reignties and  a  ^reat  number  of  smaller  pditical  bo- 
dies, whidi  however  are  often  more  or  less  dependent 
either  on  an  Arabian  prince  ot  a  tbreigner.  The  ibnr  great 
sovereignties  are  formed  by  the  rel^;tou8  political  govern- 
ment of  the  Wahhabites,  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  the 
Nejd,  which  indeed  seemed  entirely  destrt^ed  in  1819, 
but  which  a^n,  as  has  already  been  the  case  mora  than 
once,  raises  its  heaA,  and  begins  to  exist  as  a  separate  poli- 
tical body,  tbough  it  is  in  some  measure  subject  to  the  active 
pasha  of  Egypt.  The  most  powerfhl  monarcbs,  besides 
them,  are  the  Imam  of  Yemen  on  the  southern  shores,  and 
that  of  Muscat  on  the  south-eastern  corner,  who,  no  less 
than  the  Sheriff  of  Mecca,  and  a  great  number  of  petty 
Beduin  princes,  are  always  engaged  in  secret  or  open  war 
against  the  Turks,  who  claim  them  as  their  subjects.  At 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  ot  the 
Turkish  emperor  ovw  Aralna  is  only  mnninaL 

The  Ttariush  emjaro  eonttitntes  the  last  of  the  three  gnat 
powers  of  western  Asia ;  hut  its  power  in  Europe  having 
considerably  declined,  especially  of  late  years,  this  has  had 
a  correspcmding  effect  on  its  political  relations  in  Asia; 
and  it  can  no  Uinger  he  sud  that  this  empire  extends  over 
countries  lying  in  the  three  great  divudons  of  the  antient 
world. 

Not  many  years  eigo,  the  surface  of  the  Turkish  empira 
was  estimated  at  900,000  square  miles ;  but  since  that  time 
ita  possessions  in  Africa,  wmch  formed  nearly  a  third  of  the 
whole,  have  been  lost;  Greece  has  been  separated  from  its 
territory  in  Europe,  and  even  of  the  countries  belonging  in 
Asia  to  the  Turkish  empire,,  which,  on  a  surface  of  about 
450,000  square  miles,  contain  about  twelve  millions  of  in- 
habitants, a  great  province,  Syria,  has  been  yielded  up  to 
the  paaha  of  EgypL  The  other  provinces,  divided  into 
pashaUcs,  are  not  in  any  intimate  connexion  vitb,  one  an- 
other, nor  even  with  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  paahalic  tn  Erzenim,  which 

Eroteotstbe  northern  boundary  of  the  empire  against  Russia, 
ava  been  transplanted  to  other  countries.  Many  of  the 
nations  which  inhabit  the  provinces  lying  on  the  boundary, 
as  the  Turkmans,  the  Kurds,  the  Caucasians,  are  still 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  subjection  than  the  pashas  them- 
selves. 

ASIA  BOTANY  OF.  Witii  reference  to  the  character  of 
its  vegetation,  Asia  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  seven 
regicHis,  namely,  1.  the  Siberian;  2.  the  Tartarian;  3.  tfae 
Cashmerian;  4.  the  ^nrian;  6.  the  Himalayan;  6.  the 
Indian ;  and  7.  the  Malmn  or  Equinoctial.  There  are 
certainly  no  very  preeise  Umits  betmen  these,  but  never- 
theless they  may  be  taken  as  representing  so  many  well- 
marked  features  of  the  A«atie  rlora,  and  as  expressing 
the  most  important  differences  of  climate  wtnoh  this  chvision 
of  the  world  exhibits. 

I.  The  Sibmian  region  comprehends  all  the  northern  parts 
of  Asia  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  Tartary,  includ- 
ing Kamtchatka  on  the  east  and  the  whole  range  of  the 
Caucasian  and  Ural  Mountains  on  the  west,  thus  forming  a 
broad  belt  passing  over  the  whole  continent,  and  limited  on 
the  south  by  the  50th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  its  general 
features  this  region  is  essentially  European  on  the  west,  and 
similar  to  the  west  coast  of  America  on  the  east.  Ita 
northern  portion  experiences  in  many  places  extremely  rigor- 
ous winters  and  short  summers,  and  tlie  earth  is  perpetually 
frozen  below  the  vegetable  motdd  that  overlies  we  surftce. 
In  the  neighbouihtMd  of  EneseiskorYeneseisk  thisis parti- 
cularly remarkable.  In  that  pert  of  Asia  the  cold  is  so  mcro- 
dibly  intense,  that,  according  to  Gmelin,  72°  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  not  very  unusual,  and  it  has  been  known  as 

low  as  130°  belofr  nro:  birds  and  anima^usff^iHluao. 
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mrUh  benMfh  tfab  dnadfol  tampentare.  Hunt  wy  blood 
beiiig  ftoMn  in  their  vaini. 

In  ft  oountrjr  where  this  degree  of  coid  exists,  vegetetkm 
must  of  necessity  be  of  die  most  stunted  description ; 
•eeordingly  we  read  of  whole  disbicts  covered  with  nothing 
but  morasses  of  coarse  rushes  mixed  with  diminutive 
iMidies  mad  arbutus,  small  willows,  and  an  aretio  bramble 
or  two ;  cabbages  will  not  exist,  and  com  is  almost  unknown 
in  a  growiog  state.  In  somewhat  milder  districts,  where 
perpetual  sunlight  begins  to  be  excbai^^  for  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night  and  longer  summers,  the  country 
is  clothed  with  immense  forests  of  birches,  larches,  and 
pines,  among  which  the  Cembra  pine  is  a  noUe  object, 
frequently  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet;  to  these  are 
added  TWtaxian  maples,  balsams,  p^Aars,  and  wild  eher- 
xies,  along  with  many  speeies  of  Caragana,  which  is  a 
genus  eharaeteristio  of  Sibttia.  Oreat  numbers  of  gen- 
tians, espeoisUy  O.  aleida,  with  its  blue  and  white  blos- 
soms, large  patches  of  the  yellow  Rhododrndron  chiytm- 
thum,  and  the  rich  purple  Rhododendron  dauncum, 
with  quantities  of  dwarf  almonds  and  a  great  Tsrietjr  of 
other  pretty  flowers,  fill  the  meadows  and  open  parts  of  the 
oountT}'.  Lilies  of  different  kinds  are  met  wiUi  in  abundance 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Siberian  region,  and  their  bulbs 
are  used  in  Kamtcbatka  for  food :  in  many  placea  are  also 
found  rhubarbs,  especially  that  sort  called  Rheum  undulatum^ 
but  not  the  officinal  species,  the  station  of  which  is  probably 
in  the  Tartarian  reguin.  Among  the  stronffpointst^  resem- 
blance between  this  portion  of  Uie  Aaiatielnora  and  that  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  America  may  be  mentioned  the  abnn- 
dance  o  r  cinquefoils  {PotentiUa)  found  in  both,  one  of  which, 
PotentiUapectimsta,  appears  to  be  oommon  to  both  oountries ; 
Pedtctdaru  retuoinata,  a  very  remarkable  species,  is  also 
met  with  in  botn.  Com  is  cultivated  suocessfully  only  in 
the  soudum  parts  of  the  Siberian  region.  In  the  eastern 
part,  according  to  Malte  Brun,  grain  has  not  been  found  to 
ripen  ei^er  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55°,  or  in  Kam- 
tdtatka  at  57",  but  the  south-west  parts  possess  remarkable 
fertility.  On  the  north  of  Kolyban,  barley  gives  a  return  of 
twelve  and  oats  of  twenty  fold.  Wheat  is,  however,  raised 
with  difficulty,  and  in  its  room  the  inhabitants  sow  different 
kinds  of  buck-wheat  (Poljfgomtm),  from  which  a  bad  kind 
of  bread  is  prepared,  as  in  China  and  some  parts  of  Lom- 
Imrdy. 

n.  The  Tartarie  regi(m,  as  it  is  next  the  Siberian, 
so  it  resembles  it  in  most  respects ;  and  it  may  oven  be 
d^uUed  whedier  it  oti^bt  ta  be  botaoically  distu^uished.* 
especially  as  very  little  it  known  of  the  exact  nature  of 
any  part  of  its  Flora,  ncept  that  of  Kunawur.  It  may, 
however,  be  characterized  as  being  essentially  Siberian  in 
its  genera,  but  distinct  in  the  majority  of  its  species ;  and 
so  modified  by  the  extreme  cold  and  d;^ess  of  Che  climate, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  elevation  of  the  country,  that 
most  of  the  Siberian  species,  which  are  formed  to  breathe 
a  more  humid  air,  can  scarcely  exist  in  it.  Cut  off  from 
the  plsins  of  India  by  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the  Himalayan 
range,  it  has  no  gradual  communication  with  a  trqneal  flora 
in  any  of  its  provinces,  but  retains  to  its  most  sonthem 
limits  its  own  peculiar  aspect.  Of  the  finr  speotss  which 
botanists  have  seen  from  the  most  southern  part  of  this 
region,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  in  Siberia.  What  is 
called  by  travellers  Tartuic  Furze,  has  been  ascertained  by 
Mr,  Royle  to  consist  of  prickly  species  of  Gemtt<h  Attra- 
galug,  and  Caragana}  and  the  gooseberries,  and  currants, 
and  willows,  and  rhubarb,  an  all  of  kinds  unknown  to 
the  north  of  Aaiii,  starved  and  stunted  by  tha  miserable 
climate. 

The  passes  to  the  northern  face  of  the  range  of  stupendous 
mountains  which  divide  the  Himalayan  region  from  that 
on  'Cos  WMt,  are  described  1^  Bumes  as  aunost  destitute 
of  vegetation;  but  the  assafoetida  planto  grow  there  in 
great  loxurianoe*  and  form  the  principal  paiture  of  the 
nocikB  which  brwrse  on  them.  An  umbelliferous  plant, 
called  Prangos,  is  also  found  a  valuable  winter  food  for 
sheep. 

In  some  places  of  this  Trans-Himalayan  r^ian  the  ari- 
dity of  the  atmosphere  is  so  great,  that  things  neither  rot 
nor  decompose,  but  fall  to  dust  in  course  of  time :  the  surface 
of  the  soil  is  parched  up  and  actually  baked  white  by  the 
scorching  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  so  that  the  face  of  the 
hills  is  actually  dead.  On  the  elevated  table-land  of  Teuiary 
tiie  mountains  are  from  18.000  to  19,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  rise  ftwn  the  water's  edge  without  fcwiti  or  erottfc  bush. 


ebthed  witb  a  withered  and  rasset  Tegetation,  and  bare  of 
snow.  (Royle.)  In  other  plaoes,  howerrer,  many  trees  are 
met  with,  among  which  are  Tartaric  species  of  adi,  haicA, 
cypress,  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  pavias,  &c  The  Neoa 
pine  iPimu  Oerardtamt),  the  seeds  of  which  are  eatable, 
like  tiioee  of  the  stone  pine  in  Kurope ;  the  Indian  coder 
(Abigt  Deodard),  Abie*  Webbiana,  and  a  few  other  trees, 
wi^  a  northern  aspect,  struf^le  on  the  mountains  from 
the  Indian  aide,  and  give  an  air  of  grandeur  to  some  parts 
of  this  otherwise  desolate  region.  Some  places  in  the  low- 
landn,  such  as  Balfc.  where  the  climate  is  less  arid,  produce 
fruit  of  great  exceUenee,  and  resemble  the  Flin«  of  tbs 
Cashmerian  region.  In  Kunawur.  bailey,  buekwheat,  and 
turnips,  wer*  seen  by  the  Messrs.  Gerard  at  1S,600  foet; 
and  a  litfle  hnrer  the  ground  waa  covered  vUb  Ayiae,  sa^ 
and  many  other  aromatio  plants.  At  17,000  feet  Tartaiun 
fbrse  still  grows. 

III.  In  the  norttiem  districts  of  Perua,  said  in  those  pro 
vinoes  which  stand  between  the  Indian  tmritory  and  that 
kingdom,  nature  still  reftises  to  assume  the  tropical  features 
which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  characterise  south 
of  the  Himalaya  and  east  of  the  Indus.  In  many  respects 
the  vegetation  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  CoMitmenan 
region,  is  so  like  that  of  Europe,  that,  according  to  a  French 
traveller  in  Cashmere,  one  would  fancy  oneself  on  a  monn 
tain  in  Auvergne,  rather  than  in  an  Asiatic  province  bor- 
dering upon  ^idia.  This  arises  from  the  resemblanee  tiiat 
•xisto  between  tiie  dimate  of  many  paits  of  Persia  and  that 
of  Bnnpe,  which  is  main^  due  to  the  high  lev^  of  Iran. 
Sharp  winters  and  fine  warm  summers  nourish  races  of 
trees  and  flowers  for  nune  luxuriant  and  delicate  thaa 
can  appear  in  Uie  long<-protnu!ted  oold,  and  ahort  sum- 
mers of  Siberia,  or  the  dry  and  inclement  steppes  of  Tar- 
tary.  It  is  here  that  plante  which  delight  in  bright  hght 
and  high  summer  heat,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  in  their 
growing  seas<m,  but  which  require  a  long  and  steady  rett 
n  winter,  are  met  with  ir.  perfection  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  cli- 
mate which  would  suit  tropical  plants  if  it  were  not  for  ^ 
periodical  cold.  Bice,  oranges,  and  olives,  pomeeranates. 
almonds,  and  fig  trees,  remind  the  traveller  of  Italy,  while 
grapes,  mulberries,  and  the  ordinary  European  fruit  trees 
cast  a  northern  aspect  over  the  scenery.  All  things  tbsi 
require  much  heat  and  light  to  arrive  at  perfection,  sneh  as 
the  fragrant  prinm^e  vi  tobacco,  du  narcotic  juice  of  the 
opium-poppy,  and  tne  tears  of  the  manna-ash,  are  {mdneed 
intbeCashnMrianregioninthegreatestexcellence.  Insnae 
places  theai^snnce  of  a  finr  herbs  of  tro^cal  fonns  indi- 
cates an  approach  to  the  vegetation  of  India ;  such  as  the 
salep  plant,  which  belongs  to  a  genus  otherwise  confined 
to  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  cotton;  and  here  and  there  tbe 
sugar-cane ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  great  features  of  a 
more  southern  vegetation.  In  Cashmere  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  we  flora  is  cdlected.  In  this  province 
flourish  many  tS  the  frnito  now  cultivated  in  Europe ;  apri- 
cots, peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  and  grapes,  bH 
in  the  greatest  pnd^ision,  supplv  the  markets.  The  walnut, 
which  here  is  mid,  is  cultivateo  extensively  for  the  sake  «f 
the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  ito  seeds,  and  used  boUi  ia 
cookery,  1^  homing,  and  instead  of  linseed  nl  for  paintrn' 
woric  '  The  vine  scales  the  summit  of  iAm  poplar,  and  it 
never  restrained  by  pruning,  though ,  compared  with  it,  those 
of  Bun^,  either  on  the  trellis  or  the  wall,  unk  into  insig- 
nificance.' In  the  forests  are  found  oriental  planes  and  horse- 
chestnut  trees  (Potnof)  truly  wild ;  in  the  fields  grow  most 
of  our  European  kinds  of  com  along  with  rice ;  and  in  the 
gardens  the  ordinary  culinary  vegetables  of  Europe.  The 
Singbara  nut  {tro/pay  fwms  an  o^ect  of  general  culUvatioo 
in  the  lakes  which  surround  the  oi^  of  Ca&bnvere ;  one  laks 
akme  is  stated  by  Moorcroft  to  produce  from  96,000  to  128,000 
ass-loads  of  this  nut.  and  about  30,000  people  are  atarat 
wholly  supported  by  it  for  five  months  out  of  twelve.  No- 
thing perlwps  is  more  remarkable  in  Cashmere  than  ib 
floating  gardens,  formed  from  the  entangled  sterna  of  wt/tee- 
lilies  covered  with  earth,  snd  planted  wifli  owlma  ud 
cucumbers,  which,  thus  treated,  airiva  at  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  and  are  ptoduoed  in  great  nnmben. 

lue  prangos,  already  mmtinied,  a  kind  of  umbellifofeaB 
plant,  is  collected  in  some  parts  for  the  sake  of  the  leansi 
which,  when  dried,  furnish  a  fodder  much  esteemed  fir 
sheep ;  and  finally,  the  saffron  oroens,  which  anma  ai  s 
great  sise,  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  is  a  aooroe  of  eona- 
derable  revenue. 
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Cashmerian  region,  paising  even  through  eouthem  Persia 
into  Dorthero  India,  and  finding  its  eastern  limits  in  the 
Great  Indian  DMert,  of  which  Delhi  may  be  eonsidered  aa  tlie 

extreme  point,  is  a  botanical  region  that  reqoires  to  he  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  vhich  the  name  of  Synan  may  be  con- 
veniently given,  from  its  commencing  with  Syria  on  the  west 
It  also  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
the  north  of  Arabia.  It  might  almost  he  called  a  Southern 
Tartarian  r^ion,  for  its  peculiar  ^peorance  is  caused  by 
aridity  and  heat,  as  that  of  the  real  Tartarian  r^on  is  caused 
by  aridity  uid  oold.  At  its  wetfern  extremiw  the  Syrian 
region  lesembles  the  north  of  Africa  and  ue  aouu  of 
E  urope  in  many  of  its  plants ;  on  the  east  it  is  oocupied  by 
species  having  a  certain  degree  of  relation  to  the  others,  hut 
more  Indian  in  ^eir  character;  for  instance,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Royle  s  Ust,  that  near  I)elbi  such  plants  as  tpeoes 
of  llacourtia,  elytrarU,  cocoulus,  and  lepidagathis,  which 
consist  principally  of  Indian  species,  are  intermixed  with 
&gonias,  grewias,  capers,  camel's-thom  iAlhagi),  sruss  and 
scrubby  beliotropes,  which  are  truly  Syrian.  Desolation  is 
the  characteristic  of  a  very  large  part  of  this  r^snon ;  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  scorched  by  a  fervid  sun,  it  is  physically 
impossible  for  the  vegetation  to  consist  of  any  but  stunted 
shrubs  or  starved  and  witberine  herbs.  The  trees  are  few 
and  thorny,  and  scantily  doued  with  fbliaee;  the  veir 
herbs  are  spiny  -from  want  of  power  to  devdu^  the  soft 
green  parencbvmaof  the  leaf  between  their. rigid  veins; 
and  they  are  snaggy  with  lon^  hairs,  which  nature  gives 
them  as  a  feeble  means  of  sucking  up  the  scan^  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere.  If  among  this  barren  region  oases  are  found 
shaded  wlm  date  trees  and  mountains  rich  with  verdure,  they 
only  form  a  sad  contrast  with  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
beyond  them,  and  by  no  means  diminish  the  truth  of  the 
picture  we  have  drawn.  Sinde  may  be  considered  the  most 
south-eastern  point  of  the  Syrian  region  ;  here  the  vege- 
tation of  uncultivated  tracts  is  described  as  of  a  miserable 
description.  Great  quantities  of  a  sort  of  tamarisk,  in- 
termixed with  thorny  acacias,  a  definrmed  euphorbia, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  still  more  uninviting  uian  its 
Uoirted  leafless  stems,  oeem  trees  (msito),  and  peepuls 
CHoa  reUgiom^t  constitute  the  priueipal  fisatuzea  of  the 
sceneiT. 

V.  From  countries  like  these  we  turn  to  the  rieh  and 
varied  sides  of  that  stupendous  mountain-ridge  whidi,  under 
the  name  of  the  Himalaya,  forms  an  eternal  barrier  be- 
tween Tartary  and  Hindustan.  Of  this  fine  region,  which 
may  hence  be  called  the  Himalaycm,  an  myaluable  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Royle  in  his  lUuttraiioru  of  the  Botany 
the  Himalayan  Motmiaint,  to  which  we  are  indebted  fer  the 

frincipal  part  of  our  data  regarding  the  vegetation  of  India, 
n  consequence  of  the  rich  and  humid  plains  that  lie  at  its 
feet,  and  its  great  elevation,  it  is  characterised  by  an  inter- 
mixture of  tropical  and  temperate  plants,  the  former  of 
which  ascend  the  aides  of  the  hills  till  they  lose  themselves 
amone  the  latter,  which  in  their  turn  give  wav,  as  the  snow 
ia  approached,  to  truly  Alpine  veeetation.  In  ue  Himalayan 
reeion  may  also  be  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Cnina  and  Japan  and  ue  higher  ranges  of  the  Neilgherry, 
so  strong  is  the  resemblance  between  the  plants  of  these 
countries  and  the  north  of  India  in  their  leading  features. 
As  the  Himalayas  are  ascended  from  the  plains,  the  pine- 
apple is  found  no  longer  to  flourish ;  mangoes  and  custard- 
apples  sufier  from  cold ;  the  plantain  is  only  able  to  exist 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  coverings  formed  by  the 
sheaths  of  its  leaves.  The  trees  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  plains  of  Upper  India,  '  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  dicotyledonous  species,which  lose  their  leaves  in  the 
cold  weather  as  completely  as  trees  in  nuire  nwthem  oli- 
m  ates.'  Two  species  of  phcemx,  or  date,  form  the  onlv  palms 
that  are  met  with ;  and  bamboos  become  few  and  weak. 
But  within  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  SOOO  feet  and 
more,  are  valleys  which, '  being  within  the  influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  have  a  peculiarity  of  atmosphnical  phenomena 
which  favours  the  existenoe  of  a  series  of  fomu  not  otherwise 
to  be  expected  in  a  climate  of  which  the  mean  temperature 
is  so  low.*  Here  accordingly  are  found  oranges  in  a  wild 
state,  arborescent  plants  related  to  the  cashew-nut,  cassias, 
bauUnias.  and  gigantic  cotton-trees,  great  forests  of  saul 
trees  {Shorea  romtsta),  and  shrubby  euphorbias;  among 
-which  are  found  abundance  of  scitamineous  plants  and  many 
epiphytal  orcbides.  Cane-palms  {eaiamus)  reach  these 
valleys,  but  ascend  no  higher ;  and  are  met  by  a  pine  iPinu* 
lanf^faUay.  which  descends  from  the  mountains  till  it  loses 


itoelf  amidst  tropical  forms  and  a  tew  stragB^g  dmi,  vfl 
lows,  roses,  viotets,  and  othw  European-looking  planliL 
Mr.  Royle  mentions  4000  or  6000  feet  as  the  svecage  neighi 
at  which  tropical  trees  entirely  disappear. 

It  is  in  the  mid-region  of  the  Himalayas,  *  between  5000 
and  9000  font  of  elevation,'  that  its  most  lovely  foataras  are 
to  be  seen.  Here  in  many  places  occur  in  the  rainy  season 
a  few  lingering  tropical  herbs,  which  are  protected  from  the 
cold  in  winter  by  tiie  earth  in  which  they  grow ;  several 
scitanuuev,  begonias,  oabeckias,  and  jusocias,  are  found 
an.onginiantitws  of  balsams ;  while  the  trees  an  oaks,  lyetp 
m<n<Ba,  elms,  borabeam,  and  pine-trees,  and  the  shmbs  bet^ 
berries,  mses,  and  honeysneklea,  all  of  Indian  species  but  Eu> 
ropean  forms:  in  this  foTOured  spot  axe  also  found  numerous 
saxifrages,  crowfoots,  geraniums,  and  violets,  with  gentians, 
primroses,  and  labiate  plants.  It  is  tiiis  belt  that  is  inha- 
bited by  the  scarlet  rhotbdendron,  and  on  its  lover  edge  by 
those  wild  camellias  and  tea-Uke  plants  which  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  tea-plant  itself  with  alt  its  commercial  wealth 
might  be  transferred  fiom  China  to  the  British  dominions 
in  India.  At  9000  foet  elevation  is  found  the  curious  Rom- 
coea  ahina  of  Mr.  Royle,  which  is  a  most  remarkable  instanoe 
of  an  Alpine  species  of  a  tribe  almost  every  other  species  of 
which  is  tropical. 

The  third  and  upper  belt  only  ceases  with  vegetation, 
which  on  the  Himalayas  is  protracted  to  an  elention  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  As  we  asoend 
fiom  the  seonid  belt,  trees  of  ihododendnm  and  Queretu 
lanata  are  first  pwed  throng.  To  them  succeed  pines  and 
flrs  of  Tsrious  lunds ;  of  which  the  most  remarkable  species 
are  Pinut  exaUa,  and  Abi^  Webbiana,  Deodar<h  and  Mo- 
nndo,  which  exist  in  a  splendid  state  at  11,000  and  11,500 
feet  <X  eloratuMt;  oaks  in  great  variety,  yews,  birches, 
sycamores,  and  poplars,  together  with  Rhododentkon  eampa- 
mtlaiumt  roses,  viburnums,  and  honeysuckles ;  after  which 
follow  patches  of  snow,  with  the  Himalayan  bamboo  (a  very 
curious  circumstance),  levelled  with  the  ground.  To  these 
succeed  forests  of  Quereu*  temeearpi/oUa;  and  Anally 
the  limits  of  vegetation  are  marked  by  a  few  stamd  yewe 
and  junipers,  with  [vimroses  '  pressing  up  in  the  warmer 
situations,  dwarf  tpeoes  ctf  Rhododendron,  Jsidmiuda/iuli- 
giata  (the  heate  Mr.  Frazer),  and  StOiai  Undlayana:  It 
M  otuiotts  to  And  on  these  mountains  some  plants,  the  general 
oonftmnation  of  whidi  is  first  Chinese  and  thai  American ; 
instances  of  which  occur  in  die  genera  TVuyrtw,  AbeHot 
Cam^tOt  and  many  others,  which  ace  Chinese,  and  in  7W- 
ofteufR,  which  is  completely  American. 

The  agricultute  of  this  region  is  as  singular  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  vegeUtion ;  wheat  is  sometimes  cut  at  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  rice  at  its  foot  Maiae,  millet,  and 
many  small  grains  constitute  '  the  rain-crop capsicums, 
tarmeric,  and  gingor,  are  grown  as  high  as  4000  feet ;  cotton 
succeeds  evm  in  Kumaon ;  wheat  is  cultivated  as  high  as 
10.000  feet»  and  even  13,000  feet  aooording  to  Captain 
Webb. 

Notwithstanding  the  diftmieo  in  the  aspect  of  theeoun- 
tries  and  Uw  want  of  the  monntains  that  oonstitttte  the  great 
fbatures  of  the  Himalayas,  the  plants  of  the  nwth  of  China 
and  Jaqmn  are  undoubtedly  <ii  a  nature  sufficiently  similar 
to  be  included  in  the  Himalayan  region ;  and  if  we  wue 
also  to  eomprehend  the  mountain  Floras  of  Java  and  other 
Malayan  islands,  we  should  probably  be  correct.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  data  reganhng  these  places  are  not  suf- 
ficiently exact  to  enable  ns  to  separate  them  from  the  Ma- 
layan region  in  which  they  are  found. 

VI.  In  the  Indian  region  should  be  comprehended  all  those 
countries  which,  like  Hindustan,  are  capable  of  bearing 
oofee,  indigo,  sugar-canes,  palms,  and  ottier  wdinai^  pto- 
ducu  of  a  Xto^Mi  distriet,  without  excessive  hnmiditr  exp 
isting  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  In  this  view  it  woald  in- 
clude Ajsbin  F^iz,  Bnima.  Siam,  Cochin  China,  and  the 
eontinentsl  lands  eonneoted  with  tbese  countries.  What  is 
ealled  jungle  ia  met  with  in  most  psits  of  this  region.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Royle, '  traeU  of  this  kind  are  kiw,  and  be- 
ing inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  aa  well  as  by  the  hill- 
streams  frequently  ovoflowing  their  banks,  are  generally  in 
a  moist  state,  and  have  hence  been  called  the  Turrai  or  moist 
land.  The  powerful  rays  of  a  nearly  vertical  sun  beating 
upon  this,  and  a  dense  mass  of  vegetation  where  there  is 
little  circulation  of  air,  produce  a  heated  and  moist  at- 
mosphere highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  tropical 
plants.'  From  the  southeni  and  eastern  parts  <rf'_uits 
tract,     the  confines  of  Silhet[|t|4i£^^^4;?9ilJ'&^?^ 
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burgh  and  WslUdi  obtained  their  splendid  spednieiii  of  1 
tne-fems.' 

In  theie  damp  and  iwampv  foresta  eternal  pestilence 
rmgns ;  so  that  the  native  vood-catters  are  often  unable  to 
remain  in  them  more  than  a  few  dayi  at  a  time,  fevers  and  < 
bowel  oomplamts  universally  attacking  them  after  a  nhrart  < 
exposure  to  their  baneful  influence.  It  is  here,  however, 
that  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  of  tlie  vege- 
table productions  of  continental  India  are  to  be  met  wiu : 
it  is  here  that  are  found  the  sapan  trees,  so  important  for 
their  extreme  hardnesa.  teak,  and  many  of  the  finect  of 
the  In^&u  timber  trees;  and  amidst  the  v^ioun  arising 
from  tile  beds  of  the  moantain-torraniB  which  often  tear  a 
way  for  thenuelves  throi^  the  fbrests,  abound  numerous 
specie*  of  ferns,  together  with  those  singular  plants  called 
by  botanists  Orchideam  epiphytei,  which  cling  by  their  aerial 
roota  to  the  branches  of  trees,  and  astonish  the  traveller  by 
th«r  brilliant  colours  and  grotesque  fiHrns. 

In  the  cleared  ground,  where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  the  earth  ia  dried  by  a  free  ventilation, 

Salms  and  evergreen  trees  of  remarkable  kinds  are  met  with, 
langoes  are  planted  round  the  villages,  Palmyra-trees  iBo- 
nmus fiabeUxfarmxs)  are  in  many  places  extremely  common ; 
coooa-nuts  and  Gomuto  palms  {^Armga  sacchariferd)  are  of 
Srequentooouirence ;  a  coarse  f^rass  overruns  the  plains,  ex- 
cept in  the  eultivated  spots,  which  are  occupied  by  rice,  aesa- 
mum,  cotton,  hemp,  sugarM^nes,  yams,  indigo,  maise,  the 
betel  and  o^ier  peppm.  In  place  of  tpip/tytal  ordtidea 
the  branches  <^  trees  are  occupied  with  patasittoal  krantki, 
which,  absorbing  thnr  food  from  the  instde  of  the  trees  that 
bear  them,  are  aide  to  set  at  deflanee  the  dry  atmosphere 
with  which  at  one  season  of  the  year  they  are  surrounded. 
Tobacoo  arrrives  in  some  places,  as  on  the  coast  of  Marta- 
ban,  at  such  excellence  as  to  rival  that  of  Shiras,  and  to 
render  it  a  subject  of  surjvise  that  it  should  not  have  been 
an  article  of  export.  Add  to  these  areca  palms,  plantains, 
and  bananas,  jacks  iATtoearpu*  integrifoUa),  guavas.  and 
jamrosade  trees,  and  a  tolerable  notion  will  be  had  of  the 
ordinary  appearance  of  the  true  Indian  region.  The  flora  of 
this  country  is,  however,  so  vast,  that  no  general  description 
can  give  an  idea  of  its  ricbnMs  and  variety. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  foatnros  in  tlie  Flora  of  In- 
dia is  the  Banyan  tree  (Kent  Indica),  the  branches  of  which 
emit  roots  which  descend  to  the  earth,  where  they  fix 
themselves,  and  become  in  time  large  trunks.  When  a  ban- 
yan tree  beicomes  old,  and  acquires  a  great  ntunber  of  snch 
trunks,  one  individual  will  have  the  appearance  of  a  grove. 
Many  cases  are  cited  of  bees  of  this  sort  arriving  at  a 
prodigious  size ;  the  following,  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Mysore, 
will  give  a  good  notion  of  the  surprisinfj  magnitude  they 
sometimes  attain.  *  The  centre  tree  is  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height,  and  its  branches  cover  an  area  of 
seven^-nx  yards  in  one  direetum  and  eighty-eight  in  the 
other,  while  the  drops  now  dependent  ftmn,  or  rather  sup- 
porting, its  g^antio  branches,  amonnt  in  number  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-me.  tii  whidi  some  are  of  enormons  size. 
The  place  exlulnts  on  all  sides  vast  branches  broken  off, 
which  have  been  evidently  once  connected  with  thirty  trees, 
now  disunited  from  the  centre  stock ;  but  the  original  con- 
nexion can  still  be  sufficiently  traced  to  render  unnecessaiy 
the  testimony  of  the  villagers,  who  state  that  they  and  their 
fkthers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  disuniting  thoM  trees  by 
separating  the  intermediate  parts  for  the  construction  of 
solid  cart-wheels,  for  which,  from  their  size,  they  are  well 
suited.  On  measuring  the  transverse  diameters  of  the 
whole  aree^  they  are  found  to  contain  mwe  than  100  yards 
each  wav— this  single  tree  thus  affiH^ing  a  circle  of  foliage 
and  shade  exceeding  800  English  yards  in  circumference.' 

Ceylon  may  be  rrferred  b>  the  Indian  region,  notwith- 
stBn£ng  its  insular  posititn.  It  prodnoes  cinnanum  forest^ 
nutmegs,  and  coffee ;  satinwood  and  rtnny  trees  are  fonnd 
in  abundance  in  the  jungle  about  Trinoomalee ;  while  the 
forests  of  the  island  abound  generally  in  other  kinds  of 
timber  valuable  for  naval  and  otiier  parpoees.  A  kind 
called  Wallaporte  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Brooke  as  girthing 
fimn  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  feet. 

VII.  The  seventh  fmd  last  region  rfthe  Asiatic  Flora  isthat 
which  we  would  call  the  Eqmnoclial  or  Malayan.  Spread 
over  islands  lying  under  the  line — their  centres  usually  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  and  their  coasts  washed  by  the  waters  of 
a  vast  ocean — the  features  of  this  Flora  are  essentially  di&r- 
ent  from  those  of  the  continent  of  India.   The  atmosphere 


is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  humidity,  acted  upon  by  a  vertiBti 
sun ;  the  land  is  little  cleared,  and  allows  but  slemder  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sun  and  wind  to  dry  it  Many  of  the  islands 
arelittie  better  than  a  mass  of  jungle,  or  at  all  events  these 
dense  and  pestilential  woods  occupy  a  considerable  pratioo 
of  the  surface.  Many  of  the  islands  are  intrench^  witii 
rank  after  rank  of  the  living  palisadoes  of  the  mangrove, 
rooting  into  the  mud,  and  surrounding  the  taller  stems 
of  the  Nipa  palm,  Barringtonias,  and  thicket^  of  sword- 
leaved  vaquois  trees.  These  woods  are  so  dense  tihat  the 
sun  never  penetrates  them ;  so  entangled  with  elimbers, 
coarse  grasses,  bamboos,  and  cane-palms,  that  no  human 
bmng  can  penetrate  them  without  a  company  of  {noneen: 
ud  so  damp  that  the  parasiteft  actually  struggle  with  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  grow  for  mastery  over 
the  branches  ;  spice-trees,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamon,  cam- 

Ehor^ttees  (Dipterocarpuit),  and  tree-ferns,  here  find  their 
ome  ;  and  in  the  deptl»  of  their  recesses  are  »Hnetimc!> 
nourished  the  fungus-like  form  of  the  huge  Rafflesia 
flower.  On  the  mountains  are  many  species  of  oak,  dammar 
pines,  rhododendrons,  and  magnolias ;  and  at  the  summits 
are  found  crowsfoot,  valerians,  bilberries,  berbeniea,  bram- 
bles, honeysuckles,  gentians,  and  other  well-known  Euro- 
pean forms. 

The  cleared  ground  of  these  countries  is  occupied  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  trees  common  to  the  rest  of  Indis. 
alcng  with  the  mangoateen,  durian,  and  nunbutan,  many- 
hea^d  pines,  jack^  and  shaddodu.  which  attain  their 
highest  perfection  here  only.  Even  in  the  smaller  islands 
the  vegetation  is  of  a  similar  kind.  All  the  Maldives  ot 
any  extent  are  richly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly  palms; 
among  which  the  cocoa-nut  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  it 
doubtful  whether  some  of  the  Malayan  islands  would  be  ha- 
bitable without  it,  fhim  their  want  iS  water ;  the  inhabitsnti 
give  its  milk  to  their  cattle,  and  never  use  any  other  beve- 
rage themselves. 

(See  Journal  qf  the  Royal  Geogrt^kical  Society  qf  £oa- 
don ;  JourmU  of  the  Asiatic  Society  qf  Bengal ;  Rqyle  s 
lUiutrations  of  the  Botany  qf  the  Himalaya  Mountaim : 
Malte  Brun's  Geography  ;  Gmelin's  ^tra  Sibirica  ;  Wal- 
V^i^PlanteBA5iatica!RarioreM;  R^waidt  vAer  dm  Che- 
roAfar  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Jntdn  det  JMufkat  At- 

ASIA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  Considered  in  relation  to  ib 
extent,  the  continent  of  Asia  and  its  islands  contain  a  greater 
number  and  variety  of  animals  than  any  other  qusr^ 
ter  of  the  globe.  This,  indeed,  might  reasonably  be  a- 
pected,  from  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate,  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture,  of  moun- 
tain and  lowland,  of  luxuriant  forest  and  bare  plains.  Nor 
is  it  only  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  zoologicalprD- 
ductions  that  Asia  claims  our  particular  attention.  Theii 
intrinsic  value  in  the  economy  of  human  society,  the  pn>- 
minent  part  which  they  played  in  the  early  civilizatioo 
of  mankind,  and  the  universal  importance  which  still  A- 
taehes  to  the  cultivation  of  domestic  animals  anuHig  the 
most  civilised  and  refined,  as  well  as  among  purely  ps^onl 
nations,  make  the  consideration  of  Asiatic  zoology  an  o^eet 
of  interest  not  less  to  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
general  inquirer,  than  to  the  zoologist.  In  fact,  the  great 
majority  of  the  domestic  animals  which  envied  man  to  till 
the  eartii.  to  extend  his  power,  and  to  transport  his  com- 
modities to  distaLt  regions,  which  first  gave  to  civilised 
man  that  mastery  over  the  productions  of  nature  that, 
perhaps  more  than  all  his  other  attributes,  distinguisbei 
falm  from  the  savage,  and  which  still  continue  to  fumiih 
him  with  food  and  raiment,  are  of  Asiatic  origin:  the 
camel,  the  horse,  the  ass.  the  ox,  the  dog,  are  all  of  east- 
ern derivation;  and  it  is  there  alone  that  we  must 
look  for  the  original  types  of  Oiese  useftil  animals.  Na- 
turalists have  wasted  much  time  in  endearouring  to  dis- 
cover the  wild  sources  fhmi  which  some  of  our  most  oom- 
mon  and  uscftil  domestic  animals  were  derived ;  had  tb^ 
looked  for  the  origin  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  and  tba 
goat  in  those  regions  which  witnessed  the  first  dawn  ef 
human  civilization,  and  in  which  these  valuable  servant! 
were  first  brought  under  the  dominion  of  man,  their  te- 
searches  would  probably  have'  been  attended  with  greater 
success;  for  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  wildnc- 
otes,  if  they  still  exist  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  to  be  foaoda 
the  districts  where  they  were  first  reclaimed. 

The  numbers,  and  relative  distribution  ofi  Asiatie  noi 
mala,  are  expressed  injtMall^i^^tahUtiMC 
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,  Whole  No.  Whola  No,  dm  pwD-  Aria  luul 

nOSBft.               of  known    of  Aslatio      Itnr  to  othr  fCoB- 

■peeiei,      ■pade*         AM«.  tinent*. 

I.  Qaadnimana    .    186        45          39  6 

n.  Cheiroptera      .    192        46          41  5 

m.  Carnivora   .    .   320      118        60  sa 

IV.  Haiwipialia     .     67         6          3  3 

V.  Rodentift     .    .    29S       111          75  36 

YI.  Edentata    .    .     83         8  8 

VII.  Paehydemaata  .30       II          8  3 

VIII.  Rununanlia     .    1S7       64         46  18 

IX.  Cetaeea      .    .      76        25          14  11 


Total  . 


1346  422' 


288 


134 


Thm  it  will  be  observed,  that  of  1346  known  quadrupedB, 
422,  or  very  nearly  one-thiid  of  the  whole  number,  inhabit 
some  part  of  Asia  or  its  dependent  islands ;  but  of  these  it 
will  be  Airther  remarked,  that  288  onl^,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  are  peculiar  to  that  continent,  the  remaining 
134  extending  into  the  neighbouring  continents  of  Europe 
and  America.  Indeed  it  may  be  generally  obsen'ed,  that 
the  zoological  productions  of  the  northern  parts  of  these 
three  continents  respectively,  if  not  absolutely  identical,  are 
at  least  extremely  similar,  even  in  their  most  minute  fea- 
tures ;  northern  Asia,  in  particular,  from  its  relative  posi- 
tion, as  situated  between  and  connectins  the  other  two, 
partakes  et^ually  of  the  productions  of  boUi;  and  it  is  pro- 
dably  to  this  circumstance,  more  than  any  othttr*  that  we 
ou^ht  to  attribute  the  comparatively  smaU  number  t&  its 
entire  mammal  inhabitants  which  are  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, when  compared  with  those  peculiar  to  Africa  or  Ame- 
fieo.  Africa,  for  iostanoe,  contains  300  quadrupeds ;  yet 
out  of  these  50  only  are  found  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
HaaX  continent;  America,  again,  out  of  no  fewer  than  537 
species,  has  only  57  common  to  other  regions,  whilst,  as 
already  ob3er\-ed,  Asia,  out  of  422  species,  has  no  fewer 
than  134  equally  common  to  Europe,  Africa,  and  America. 
It  will  be  likewise  observed,  from  the  foregoing  table,  that 
the  Edentata  and  Marsupialia  are  the  two  orders  of  mam- 
mals in  which  Asia  is  most  deficient,  and  that  it  is  most 
rich  in  the  number  of  its  Ruminantia.  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  known  mdes.  This  is  precisely  the 
reverie  of  what  we  have  dready  olnerved  regarding  the 
zoolf^ieal  productions  of  America,  nor  is  the  circumstance 
without  importance  to  those  who  study  the  progrets  of 
socie^  and  the  developement  of  civilization  in  these  two 
continents. 

The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  ought 
to  be  considered  at  the  head  of  the  domestic  animals  of 
Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and 
practised,  when  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the 
vei^  same  modes  of  capturing  and  training  the  elephant 
which  are  employed  at  the  present  day.  Their  antient 
writings  mention  this  animal  as  a  domestic  servant,  and 
he  is  constantly  represented  in  the  same  character  upon 
their  public  monuments.  Alexander  the  (Sreat,  during 
bis  expedition  into  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  found  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes  attended  by  their  war  elephants, 
juBt  as  the  European  invaders  of  the  same  coantry  have 
done  in  later  times;  and  from  Aat  period  the  elephant 
appears  to  have  been  constantly  employed  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  m  western  Asia,  and  also  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  Pyrriius,  the  king  of  Epirus,  who  fought  against 
Romans  in  Italy.  Immense  troops  of  wild  elephants 
are  still  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  India,  in  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  probably  in  all  the  large 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Those  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  which 
rarely  exceed  seven  feet  and  a  half  average  height,  are 
obtained  in  the  upper  provinces,  principally  flrom  thevidniQr 
of  the  great  saul  finest,  which  skirts  the  lower  ridges  of  the 
Himalayan  obain  fat  some  hundred  mibs,  and  in  which 
these  animals  are  particularly  abundant 

Hie  common  domestio  animals  <^  Asia  present  more  varie- 
ties of  species,  and  attain  to  greater  individual  perfection  of 
form,  than  those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  horse, 
the  ass,  the  camel,  and  probably  most  other  species,  are  ori- 
(finally  natives  of  the  central  plains  of  this  extensive  conti- 
nent, and,  though  no  longer  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
still  proverbiidfar  thnr  symmetn  and  spirit.  In  Arabia, 
particnlulyf  the  hone  is,  w  all  other  animals,  the  olgect  of 
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most  especial  can  and  value.  No  Arab,  howvrer  poor  in 
other  respecte,  is  without  this  noble  animal,  whieh  is  ar 
once  his  friend  and  companion,  the  sharer  of  his  riches  or 
povert)',  and  the  partner  of  dl  his  tolls.  Subsisting  ou 
the  same  food  as  his  master,  which,  during  their  long' 
expeditions  in  the  deserts,  is  often  limited  to  a  seanhr 
supply  of  dried  dates,  temperate  and  enduring  to  a  degre« 
scarcely  exceeded  even  by  the  eamel  or  dromedary,  lodged 
in  the  same  hut,  and  cerc»sed  with  tiie  fbndness  of  a  child, 
the  Arabian  horse  is  never  subjected  to  the  performance  of 
any  mean  drudgery  or  servile  labour,  and  the  record  of  his 
pedigree  and  kindred  is  preserved  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  animal.  In  no  other  part  of 
the  world  does  the  horse  display  so  much  gentleness,  intel- 
ligence, and  ipurit  as  inAr^iia;  the  pupil  and  constant 
associate  of  man,  he  almost  seems  to  have  oaught  a  spark  of 
human  reason,  readily  comprehends  and  executes  the  orders 
of  his  master,  and  returns  with  delight  and  evident  gratitude 
the  attentions  bestowed  upon  him.  The  nomadic  and  pss. 
toral  nations,  which  have  from  time  immemorial  occupied 
the  central  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equestrian 
people ,  they  may  be  almost  said  to  live  on  borsel»ck,  and 
indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  the  pre- 
datory expeditions  for  which  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
remarkable,  or  to  traverse  the  steppes  of  Asia,  without  the 
aid  of  this  noble  animal.  Nor  do  these  people  employ  the 
horse  as  a  beast  of  burthen  alone ;  his  flesh  supplies  tiiem 
with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the 
greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast.  Wild  horses  are  said  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabttanta  hunt 
them  Ibr  the  sake  of  their  flesh ;  but  the  account  in  tiiis 
instance,  as  in  the  similar  report  of  the  existence  of  wild 
asses  in  the  same  localities,  cannot  be  implicitiy  relied  upon, 
as  travellers  imperfectly  acquainted  with  zoological  dis- 
tinctions frequentiy  give  the  names  of  &miliar  aninuds  to 
others  which  resemme  them  in  form  and  appearance,  with- 
out attending  very  closely  to  their  specific  difference.  In 
the  present  instance,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  the 
wild  horse  and  wild  ass  of  eastern  travellers  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Dziggetai,  a  species  of  intermediate  size  aiMl 
form,  which  inhabits  the  same  r^iions,  and  has  always 
retained  its  original  freedom. 

Hie  asses,  like  the  horses,  of  Alia  are  of  larger  propor- 
tions and  more  generous  sitirit  than  those  whidi  have  been 
transported  to  oUier  oountries.  That  central  Asia  was  ori- 
ginally the  halritat  of  both  these  animals  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  not  only  because  we  find  them  there  domestieateid 
at  the  earliest  periods  of  wbidi  we  have  any  record,  but 
likewise  becuise  the  Asiatics  are,  and,  as  fer  as  we  know, 
always  have  been,  equestrian  nations,  whilst,  in  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  of  Africa,  the  species  was  probably  intro- 
duced from  Asia,  though  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  The 
horse,  indeed,  was  early  known  and  used  in  Egypt,  as  we 
know  from  the  monuments  and  from  written  history.  But 
tlM  negroes  of  interior  Africa,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  whde  southern  part  of  the  continent,  are  to  this  day 
destitute  of  either  the  horse  or  the  ass.  Nothing  can  pre- 
sent a  greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  the  de- 
graded and  degmerate  aw  of  Bumpe  with  the  some  animal 
bred  in  his  natt^  oonntry.  Instead  of  the  dejected  air, 
shaggy  coat,  pinched  ^mensiois,  and  miswaUe  half-itarved 
appearance  which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of 
Persia,  Sjrria,  and  the  Lemit  approaches  nearer  to  the 
larger  size  of  the  hwse,  and  partakes  much  ^  his  beaii- 
tiful  symmetry  of  ferm,  none  carriage,  and  onrinlled 
speed. 

It  appears  extremely  probable  that  the  camel  and  drome- 
dary are  likewise  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Arabian  conquests  during  the  middle  ages  introduced 
the  l^ter  speues  into  most  parts  of  niHthem  apd  central 
Africa,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  established,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  use  in  crossing  the  sandy  deserts  which  sepa- 
rate the  inhabited  regions  of  the  norui  flnm  the  interior  of 
the  continent.  The  camel,  whieh  is  distingtudwd  from  the 
dromedary  by  having  two  humps  on  the  bock  instead  of  «ie 
appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined 
in  its  geographical  distribution  than  the  lattsr  speeiea. 
The  eamel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  among  file  wan- 
dering Tartars,  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  Uie  uorthon 
ridges  of  the  great  Himalayan  chain ;  whilst  the  dromedary 
spreads  not  only  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Ifesopotanua,  and 
Persia,  but  ext«ided  into  India,  -and^^o^^^^Aj^int  * 
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Ohim.  Then  anfmaTs  on  menfioned  among  fhe  eaifiett 
lists  of  tlw  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchs,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  here,  as  in  the  case  o£  most  other  do- 
mestic animals,  not  the  slightest  trace  seems  to  remain  of 
the  original  wild  stock  from  which  the  sjwcies  was  first 
reclaimed.  Professor  Pallas,  it  is  true,  reports  the  exist- 
ence of  wild  camels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lake  Aral,  but 
he  HCT'cr  met  with  them  in  his  travels,  though  he  frcfiaontly 
heard  of  them  ;  and  Baron  Cu\'ier  conjectures,  with  much 
seeming  probability-,  that  the  reports  refer  to  some  of  the 
wild  anmials  to  which  tlie  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  from 
religious  motives,  restore  their  liberty  at  the  ceiebnition  of 
particular  festivals. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  no  fewer  than  tour  distinct  species  have 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  domesticated  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  (Bos  Indicui),  though 
usually  confounded  with  the  common  ox  of  western  Europe, 
is  in  reality  a  very  distinct  species ;  differing  not  only  hy 
his  longer  lags,  and  the  large  hump  which  marks  his  shoul- 
ders, like  that  of  a  dromraary,  but  likewise  by  his  'Voice, 
and  even  |,by  some  details  of  internal  conformation.  Tliis 
animal,  &om  his  superior  height  and  more  slender  pro- 
poi-tions,  perhaps  the  most  symmetrical  and  graceful  cnall 
the  different  species  of  the  ox  genus,  has  been  from  the 
earliest  ages  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  natives 
of  India;  and  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
worship  of  Apis  among  the  antient  Egyptians,  and  that 
which  the  ibllowers  of  Brahma  paid  to  the  Indian  ox,  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Vishnu.  But  the  whole 
race  of  Indian  cattle  are  not  equally  regarded  as  objects  of 
religious  veneration :  these  attentions  seem  to  be  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  a  particular  breed ;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  maintain  the  purity  of  tiiis  sacred  race,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  pedigreesof  its  individual  members.  Tbeeommon 
Indian  cattle,  however,  are  not  regarded  wiAi  the  same  reli- 
gious sentiments.  Thoy  are  the  usual  beasts  of  draught  and 
burthen  in  the  country ;  and,  from  tlieir  great  speed,  are 
frequently  used  for  ttie  saddle,  even  by  the  Europeans 
settled  in  the  upper  provinces:  The  intercourse  which  India 
always  seems  to  have  maintained  with  other  commercial 
nations  of  antiquity  was  the  means  of  introducing  this 
beautiful  and  useful  animal  into  more  distant  regions ;  and 
we  now  find  the  Brahmin  ball  extending  over  a  great  part 
of  Persia  and  Syria,  and  mixed  with  the  common  flat- 
backed  species  of  the  west,  in  Madagascar,'  Abyssinia,  and 
generally  along  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Yak  (Boa  grunniens)  is  another  species  of  ox  which 
has  been  long  domesticated  in  central  Asia.  It  has  always 
fornrad  the  common  cattle  of  the  Tartars,  and  is  welt  de- 
scribed by  Mhaa  under  the  nameof  Poephogus.  It  is  this 
animal  which  flimishes  the  tails  of  long  silky  white  hair,  of 
which  the  Turks  make  their  military  standards,  and  whidi 
are  employed  all  over  the  East,  under  the  name  of  ohowries, 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  tl>e  flies  and  creating  a 
refreshing  current  of  air  about  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of 
India  and  China.  These  favourite  instruments  of  luxury 
are  frequently  set  in  silver  or  gold  handles;  and  as  they  are 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  the  state  of  a  great  man, 
they  form  one  of  the  regular  articles  of  import  between 
Tibet  and  India,  and  are  frequently  sold  for  enormous 
prices.  The  use  of  these  chowries  is  of  wf  great  anti- 
qnity  throughout  all  eastern  countries. 

The  Buffalo  [Botbubalua)  is  a  third  species  of  ox,  long 
domesticated  in  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 
India  and  China  appear  to  be  the  original  climate  of  this 
powerftil  animal :  it  is  still  found  wild  in  all  the  great 
foMsla  of  both  ihoM  countries,  and  is  probably  the  only 
domestic  quadraped  of  ^eh  zo(dogists  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  original  source.  The  wild  buRlo,  called  arm' 
hj  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  elephant  in 
size ;  and  from  his  foroeity  and  malignant  dispositum  is 
much  dreaded  by  those  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
haunts.  Combats  between  the  ami  and  the  tiger  were 
formerly  a  &vonrite  sport  of  the  native  princes  of  India; 
but  it  is  said  by  eye-witnesses  that  the  tiger  was  in  no  in- 
stance a  match  for  his  powerful  antagonist.  Large  herds  of 
the  domestic  buffalo  are  kept  throughout  every  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  India ;  and  many  anecdotes  are  related  of  their 
doeiliU  and  attachment  to  the  gultahs  or  herdsmen  who 
attMid  them,  and  of  the  courage  with  which  they  defend 
their  keepers  from  Uie  formidable  attacks  4^  the  tigers  and 
panthers  whieh  inhabit  the  foresta  wh««  tiwy  are  usually 
pastured.  The  hidb?o  in  India  is  not  habituolk  used  as 


a  heait  of  draught  or  burthen,  but  supplies  the  vlaoe  of  Use 
comnion  ox,  in  flimishing  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and 
butter ;  whilst  the  ox  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom 
ap^ied  to  tliese  latter  purposes,  assumes  the  place  of  the 
liorse,  and  is  UEcd  for  the  saddle,  the  plough  and  the  hack- 
ery, or  carriage.  Though  long  domesticated  in  India  oud 
China,  the  introduction  of  the  buffalo  into  the  west,  w  eren 
into  Persia,  is  comparatively  a  recent  occurrence,  and  dates 
only  from  the  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans.  Aristotle, 
indeed,  seems  to  allude  to  the  buffalo  under  the  name  o' 
theWitdOxof  Arachosia(^tW.  q/'.<4mina^,  book  ii.  1);  and 
the  followers  of  Alexander  must  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  animal  during  that  conqueror's  expedition  in  the 
Penj-ab.  But  it  was  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth 
cenUiry  that  it  was  first  seen  in  western  Eun^w,  having 
been  introduced  into  Italy  about  the  year  596  ;  nor  has  the 
species  ever  extended  either  in  itat  continent  or  in  Africa, 
in  which  it  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Egypt. 

The  fourth  and  last  known  spedes  of  domestic  ox  vUch 
the  Asiatic  nations  possess,  is  the  Gayal  (B09  Gavata). 
This  animal  is  common  among  the  Burmese,  and  in  all  the 
mountainous  districts  on  the  north-east  boundaries  of  British 
India:  it  is  also  found  wild,  under  the  name  of  Gaor,  in 
many  parts  of  India,  principally  among  the  hills,  and  is  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  Shoccarries,  or  native  huntsmen,  as 
the  arni  or  tiger.  The  gayal  is  a  very  large  animal,  with 
a  heavy  carcase  and  short  legs,  which  are  commonly  white 
ftom  the  knee  downwards,  whilst  the  body  is  of  a  uniform 
dark  brown  colour :  theosfrontis  forms  a  angular  excres- 
cence or  ridge  which  easily  distinguishes  the  gayal  from  all 
other  species  of  the  ox  kind ;  and  the  horns  ore  round,  and 
twisted  into  a  kind  of  irregular  spiral,  with  the  points  turned 
inwards  and  backwards. 

Of  sheepand  goats,  many  diffbrent  varieties  are  found 
in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep  of  Arabia  was  known 
to  the  antients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113) 
and  Aristotle :  this  variety  has  now  spread  throughout  all 
the  steppes  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  through  Egypt 
and  northern  Africa,  where  the  fat  of  the  tail  frequently 
amounts  to  ten  pounds'  weight.  The  tail  is  the  best 
part  of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry  and  insipid ;  and 
instead  of  wool,  the  bod^  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse 
hair,  unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  On  the  higher 
table-lands  of  the  continent,  however,  other  species  of  sheep 
are  found  with  a  longer  and  finer  fleece ;  but  in  no  instance 
does  the  wool  of  the  Asiatic  sheep  approach  in  softness  and 
beauty  of  texture  to  that  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cashmere, 
from  the  tleece  of  which  the  Indians  manufacture  those 
rich  and  valuable  shawls,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Europe  as  well  as  throughout  the  East.  The  shawl-goat  is 
a  small  variety  of  very  ordinary  form  and  appearance ;  it  is 
found  principally  in  Bhotan.  Tibet,  and  generally  along 
the  nortiiem  face  of  the  Himalaya,  hut  does  not  thrive 
when  brought  acrms  the  mountains,  not  e\'en  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Nepaul,  where  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
it  would  find  a  congenial  climate  :  its  wool  forms  a  \-aluable 
article  of  commerce  between  Tibet  and  the  lower  plains 
of  India.  The  Angwa  goat  is  an  inferior  variety  of  the 
shawl-goat,  witli  drooping  ears  and  long  wool  of  tolerably 
fine  texture,  but  not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the 
richer  wool  of  the  Tibet  animal.    The  common  variety  of 

rt  in  Asia,  which  appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of 
continent,  is  a  tall  long-legged  animal,  with  very  short 
hair,  lai^e  drooping  ears,  and  small  spiral  boms.  Its  flesh 
is  in  many  parts  preferred  to  mutton ;  and  the  animal  ts 
valued  in  all  places  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its 
milk. 

The  Hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a 
domestic  only  an«ig  the  Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its 
flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Bhnddau  la 
India,  herds  of  semi-doraestic  hogs  are  frequently  found 
about  the  native  villages ;  but  as  the  religion  of  Bimhnw 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  and  conaequenUy 
the  iise  of  flesh  as  an  article  of  food,  they  are  turoMl  to  no 
account  by  the  inhabitants ;  by  wliom,  however,  they  aie 
not  regarded  with  the  horror  and  detestation  whinli  attaches 
to  them  among  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet.  Hie 
Indians  abstain  from  the  use  of  pork  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  abstain  from  eating  any  other  kind  of  flesh  ,■  not 
from  any  peculiar  antipatiiy  which  they  bear  to  the  animal 
itself.  The  hog  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  the  greateak 
luxury:  and  it  is  well  fu^]^,  ti^at  JnejlQg  aA^^^ue  hag 
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were  the  only  domestic  aninr^b  vbich  their  first  discoverers 
found  among  the  Polynesian  jslandeni.  It  appears  pro- 
bahle.  however,  that  the  animal  called  a  hog  ijx  the  voyages 
of  early  navigators,  and  which  was  found  spread  over  all 
tho  various  archipelagos  of  the  Iiidian  Ocean,  is  in  realitv 
a  difierent  species  from  our  common  European  hog,  though 
closely  alUed  to  it  in  form  and  appearance. 

The  !Dog  of  Asia,  as  in  every  other  great  division  of  the 
world,  is  subject  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties. 
Troops  of  this  animal,  called  in  India  pahria  dogs,  inhabit 
every  village,  and  without  acknowledging  any  particular 
master,  know  and  obey  the  inhabitants,  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  and  perform  the  com- 
mon ofQces  of  public  scavengers.  liCgacies  are  frequently 
left  for  their  support  by  the  pious  Hindoos  ;  and  hospitals  are 
built  for  the  reception  and  care  of  the  aged  and  wounded. 
But  besides  these  public  troops,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  state,  there  are  various  varieties 
of  sporting  and  other  dogs  kept  by  private  individuals  in 
different  parts  of  Asia;  of  which  the  principal  are  the  large 
mastiff  of  Tib^,  and  the  greyhound  of  Persia.  The  fiesh 
of  the  iofi  is  a  common  article  of  food  in  China,  as  it  for- 
merly was  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  it  is 
¥  lid  to  be  a  most  amusing  sight  to  the  few  Europeans  who 
have  obtained  access  to  the  large  cities  in  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  to  witness  the  antipathy  with  vhidi  these  sagacious 
animals  pursue  their  enemies  the  butchers,  wlien  they 
appear  in  the  public  streets. 

The  Cat  has  always  been  a  favourite  domestic  among  the 
Asiatics ;  and  the  Mohammedan?,  in  particular,  who  con- 
aider  the  dog  as  unclean,  lavish  all  their  attention  and 
caresses  upon  this  far  less  gentle  and  sagacious  animal.  In 
the  central  plains  and  table-lands  of  Asia,  in  Khorasan, 
Cashmere  and  Bhotan,  as  well  as  in  Angora  and  other 
distriets  of  Asia  Minor,  the  fur  of  the  cat  assumes  a  long 
silky  texture,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  and  individuals 
of  the  esteemed  colours  are  frequently  sold  for  extravagant 
prices.  This  is  the  breed  which  is  often  brought  to  Europe 
uhder  the  name  of  Persian  cats ;  they  are  much  more  gentle 
in  disposition  than  our  common  domestic  cat,  but  are  less 
useful,  and  decidedly  inferior  to  the  dog  as  a  pet  or  com- 
panion. 

Of  the  wild  Mammals  peculiar  to  Asia,  we  have  already 
obsened  that  there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  agreater 
variety  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  ^lobe.  The  true 
apes  (pithecus)  are,  with  a  single  exception,  that  of  the 
Chimpanzee  (P.  troglodytes)  of  Africa,  peculiar  to  this 
continent ;  as  are  likewise  the  Semncpithm,  an  extensive 
tribe  which  diifers  from  them  onlv  by  the  possession  of  a 
very  long  slender  tail.  AmoQ^  these  latter,  the  Kahau, 
(S,  .fumUttt,)  a  large  species  mhabiting  China  and  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  nearly  attains  to  ue  dimensions  of 
man,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  large  prominent  nose,  which 
assimilates  it  in  general  appearance  more  nearly  to  the 
human  species  than  any  other  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The 
Macaques  (macacus)  are  Ukewise  a  purely  Asiatic  genus 
of  quadrumana,  and  appear  to  supply  on  this  continent  the 
situation  which  tlie  baboons  fill  in  Africa.  They  swarm  in 
aU  the  woods  of  India  and  China,  and  ore  remarkable  only 
fur  their  malevolent  dispositions  and  theu  disgusting  man- 
ners. Of  the  Lemur  tribe,  two  genera,  nycticebus  and 
larsius,  inhabit  Asia :  all  the  rest  of  this  numerous  family, 
as  we  have  observed  in  Uie  article  on  the  zoology  of  Africa, 
are  found  in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  neighbouring  continent. 

Among  the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  kind,  the  pieropi,  or 
large  frugivorous  species,  are  almost  exclusively  Asiatic ; 
as  are  likewise  the  galec^tkeci,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called  by  travellers,  fiying  foxes.  Both  these  genera  in- 
habit the  woods  and  forests  of  the  intertropical  parts  of 
Asia,  principally  those  of  the  great  Indian  Isles ;  unlike 
the  generality  of  winged  quadrupeds,  they  are  of  diurnal 
habits,  Uve  entirely  upon  leaves  and  fruitii,  and  are  eaten 
by  the  natives.  The  more  common  species  of  nocturnal 
and  insectivorous  cheiroptera  swarm  in  every  part  of  Asia ; 
toe  most  remarkable  among  them  is  a  species  {cheiro- 
meles)  with  an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  feet,  which 
inhabits  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

Among  the  Carnivorous  animals  of  Asia  are  three  or 
Ibur  different  speues  of  Bears ;  one  of  these  (  Vrnu  Syria- 
au)t  ktely  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequwtly 
mentioned  by  the  sacced  writers ;  the  others  iobabit  the 
Himalaya  and  othox  mors  eastern  mountaiui,  except  one 


Bpeciea  {U.  /odtatof),  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the 
mains  of  India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of 
Europe,  and  the  white,  or  Polar  bear,  abound  in  Siberia, 
Kajutehatka,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean. 
The  Bali-Saur  iarctonyx)  is  the  badger  of  India ;  and 
among  the  smaller  Camivora,the  Gymnurm,  Mydai.  Ailuri, 
Arctites,  and  Paradoxurl,  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of 
Asia  and  the  large  islands  of  Borneo.  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
Among  the  fur  animals,  northern  Asia  produces  the  sable, 
the  ermine,  and  various  other  species  of  muttela ;  the  sea- 
otter,  the  most  valuable  of  all,  has  been  hitherto  found 
only  in  the  northern  Pacific,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America,  from  the  parallel  of  Japan  northward,  as  far  as 
navigators  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate.  The  tiger, 
the  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  carnivorous  ani- 
mals,  exists  only  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles ;  the 
Rimau-dahan  {.Felis  macrocelis),  a  large  species  but  lately 
described,  inhabits  Siam  and  Sumatra ;  and  the  leopard  and 
panther  are  common  among  the  forests  of  India.  The  lion 
also  has  lately  been  found  in  the  province  of  Guzerat ;  but, 
unlike  the  Amcan  variety,  ha  is  without  a  mane,  and  appears 
to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  The 
striped  hyiena  is  common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
continent ;  and  various  species  of  wild  dogs  and  foxes  are 
every  where  abundant 

The  Marsupial  animals  arc  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
Australia;  a  few  species,  nevertheless,  extend  throughout 
the  long  chain  of  i»ands  which  nearly  unite  this  continent 
with  Asia.  Of  these,  one  is  a  kangaroo  (Macropus 
Bruynii),  the  first  of  the  genus  ever  discovered,  having 
been  described  and  figured  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
by  Le  Bruyn  ;  the  other  five  marsupials  enumerated  in  the 
table  belong  to  the  genus  Phalangista,  and  ore  distin- 
guished from  the  Australian  phalangers,  by  having  the  tail 
partially  or  entirely  naked  ana  araly. 

Of  the  numerous  Rodentia  vhich  inhabit  ever}'  part  of 
Asia,  very  few  indeed  are  desert  ing  of  attention,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  economical  point  of  view.  Tluee  or  four 
species  of  hares  (lepus),  ana  an  equal  number  of  lagomice, 
or  hare-nts,  are  the  only  Asiatic  animals  of  this  tribe  which 
Europeans  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  fit  for  human  food; 
the  rest  consist  principally  of  squirrels  (many  of  which  are 
of  large  size  and  prettily  variegated  with  stripes  and  shades 
of  different  colours ),  rats,  gerboas,  hamsters,  marmots,  flying- 
squirrels,  and  two  or  three  different  species  of  porcupines. 
ITie  gerboas  (dipus),  of  which  ten  or  twelve  species  are 
found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  burrow  in  the  sand,  at 
the  root  of  some  plant  or  shrub,  and  are  almost  tho  only 
animals  which  enlivw  the  long  and  dreary  wastes  which* 
the  traveller  frequently  encounters  in  Asia,  hopping  along 
on  the  hind  legs  like  a  bird,  and  crossing  his  path  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  arrow.  Tho  flying-squirrels  (pieromy$)  in- 
habit the  forests  of  the  whole  continent,  from  Siberia  to 
Java,  and  are  remarkable  for  an  expansion  of  the  skin 
along  the  sides,  which  enables  them  to  leap  to  the  distance 
of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  in  passing  from  tree  to  tree :  it  acts 
like  a  parachute  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent,  though 
it  is  incapable  of  being  moved  Uke  the  wings  of  birds, 
and  consequently  of  exercising  the  proper  ftinotion  of 
flying. 

The  Edentata  Asia  are  confined  to  two  species,  both 
belonging  to  the  genus  Manis  or  Pa^olins,  frequently 
called  tcaly  ant-eaters  by  travellers.  Tliese  siugular  am- 
mals  in  Act  resemble  the  real  ant-eaters  of  tlie  American 
continent  in  every  thing  but  their  external  covering,  which, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  hair  of  q'uadrupedi,  consists  of  a 
succesuon  of  parallel  rows  of  large  imbricated  scales,  tliat 
lap  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  a  house,  and  are 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  One  the  Asiatic  species  is  clearly  indicated  by 
^Blian  (hb.  xvi.  cap.  €)  under  the  name  of  Phattage. 

Among  the  Pachydermata  of  Asia,  the  elephant  has  been 
already  noticed:  Three  difierent  species  of  rhinoceros  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India  and  the  great 
islands  contigiwus  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  conti- 
nental species  (Jl.  Indicia),  and  that  which  inhabits  the 
island  of  Java  (S.  Javanicm),  have  but  one  horn ;  the 
Sumotran  rhinoceros  (R.  Sumatrerms)  resembles  the  Afri- 
can species  by  having  two  6i  these  excnscenoes,  fi>r  they 
cannot  be  properly  colled  horns.  Of  the  genus  Equut 
the  common  hone  and  ass  have  been  sdreody  mentioned 
as  in  all  probability  wiginally  indigenous  to  thejsentral 
phum^ofAsU.  Om  o^ij^^^^iy^wg^ 
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mionui},  itOl  retains  its  native  freedom  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  beautiful  animal,  in  point  of  size  inter- 
mediate between  tbe  other  two,  with  much  of  the  sym- 
metricai  figure  and  graceful  carriage  of  the  horse,  and  of 
the  samis  dun  colour  as  the  ass,  marked  along  the  back  with 
a  broad  coffee-coloured  stripe,  hut  without  the  cross  on  tbe 
shoulder  which  distinguishes  that  animal.  The  Dziggetai, 
probably  also  tbe  Koulan  oftlio  modern  Persians,  was  well 
Known  to  tbe  antients,  and  is  mentimed  b^  Aristotle  and 
Xenophon  by  the  name  of  the  wild  ass.  Aristotle  (vi.  36), 
in  additiMi  to  the  wild  ass,  mentions  an  animal  called  the 
Syrian  mule,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mule.  The  latter 
author  meationB  that,  dating  the  expedition  of  the  Ten 
lliousand  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  these  animals  were 
observed  on  the  open  plains  of  Mewpotamia,  where  the 
ostrich  also  lived;  and  though  these  gigantic  birds  no 
longer  inhabit  the  Asiatic  deserts,  the  same  phenomenon 
is  diiily  obser\*ed  in  South  Africa,  where  the  ostrich  and  the 
quagga  are  invariably  found  to  associate  togettier.  Of  the 
hog  genus  (Sim),  two  species  at  least  are  found  in  Asia  : 
one  of  them,  the  common  wild  boar  of  Europe  (S.  scrofa), 
appears  to  extend  over  every  part  of  the  Old  World ;  the 
other,  tlie  Sut  babyrutaa  of  naturalists,  is  peculiar  to  the 
great  Indian  lalea,  and  is  remarkable  iot  the  singular 
manner  in  which  the  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  pierce  through 
the  lip  oD  eaeh  side,  and  curl  round  and  over  the  eyes  like 
a  pair  of  circular  horns.  The  only  other  pachydermatous 
animal  of  Asia  which  deserves  particular  notice  is  the 
Malayan  tapir  (7*.  Indiem),  a  species  the  eidatence  of 
which  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  the  more  remarkable, 
rince  its  congeners  are  confined  to  the  forests  of  South 
America. 

Of  tbe  ruminating  animals  of  Asia,  the  camel,  tne  drome- 
dary, and  the  four  species  of  the  ox  kind  which  have  been 
domesticated  by  the  natives,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  feature  in  this  department 
of  AKiatie  zoology  is  the  great  abundance  of  the  deer  tribe, 
and  tbe  comparative  scardty  of  antelopes.  Out  of  thirty- 
seven  known  species  of  deer  (Cervua),  twenty-five  are 
found  in  Asia,  and  of  these  twenty  are  peculiar  to  it ;  whilst 
not  more  than  a  dozen,  out  of  nearly  sixty  antelopes,  are 
found  upon  the  same  continent.  These  different  species 
will  be  found  described  under  the  articles  Atttelopk 
ond  DxKR  respectively.  But  there  is  one  small  genus  of 
Asiatic  ruminants  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over  unno- 
ticed,— tbe  musks,  so  called  from  the  Tibet  species,  which 
produces  the  perfljme  so  well  known  by  this  name.  Tbe 
Tibet  musk  (Motehut  moteiferus)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
''  small  goat;  both  sexes  arc  without  horns,  but  the  musk  is 
produced  by  the  male  only,  and  is  contained  in  a  bag  which 
grows  upon  the  prepuce.  This  perfume  has  always  been 
held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  Bast,  aud  when  ge- 
nuine and  pure,  is  said  to  1m  sometimes  sold  fat  its  weight 
in  gold ;  but  its  great  value  holds  oat  strong  temptations  to 
adulterate  it  wim  foreign  substances,  and  the  hunters  are 
accustomed  to  mix  the  blood  of  tbe  animal  with  it  in  order 
to  increase  the  quantity,  so  that  it  can  seldom  be  procured 
without  adulteration.  The  Tibet  musk  inhabits  the  high- ' 
est  parts  of  the  Himalayan  and  Tibetian  mountains,  seldom 
descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the 
rocks  and  precipif«g  with  the  security  of  tbe  chamois  or  the 
ibex.    Four  or  five  smaller  species  of  the  genus  Moschus, 

firobably  the  smallest  of  all  hoofed  animals,  being  seldom 
iir^^er  than  a  p:ood-sized  hare,  inhabit  the  forests  of  lower 
India  and  the  islands.  . 

The  Cetacea  of  Asia  are  principally  found  along  the 
northern  coasts,  and  are  the  same  species  which  fi^quent 
the  Frozen  Oeean  generally.  Various  species  of  dolphins 
(Delphintu)  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  and  the  dugmg  (Hali- 
core)  is  found  among  the  great  Indian  islands ;  but  in  no 
other  respects  does  this  part  of  Asiatic  zoology  demand  pat^  , 
ticular  notice. 

The  principal  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  in  the  birds  of 
India,  is  the  great  abundance  and  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
of  the  Gallinao«ous  tribes  which  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
world.  Indeed  the  most  valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls, 
tbe  common  cock  and  hen,  hs  well  as  our  domestic  quad- 
rupeds, originallv  came  from  this  continent,  and  are  still 
found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India;  as  are  likewise  the 
pmcock,  the  pheasant,  and  many  kindred  species.  The 
Himalayau  mountains,  in  particular,  produce  three  or  four 
different  species  of  the  Tragofdians,  or  hmmed  pheasants, 
and  the  Impajan  pheasant,  nmaricaUe  fi»  the  brilliant  me- 


tallic lustre  of  its  plumage.  The  gM.  and  silver  pheasanu 
(Phasiantupictut  et  nycthemena),  so  common  in  the 
aviaries  of  Europe,  ore  indigenous  in  China,  as  are  likewise 
the  collared  pheasant  {Ph.  torqtiatu8)t  and  a  new  species 
(Ph.  Reevesii)  lately  discovered,  remarkable  for  the  great 
length  of  the  tail  feathers,  which  sometimes  exceed  four 
feet;  the  flre-pbeasont  iPh.  ignitui)  and  argue- phea- 
sant (PA  OTgiu)  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo. 

It  has  already  been  obsorred  that  the  OBtrieh,  tibougfa 
formerly  abundant  in  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  is  no 
longer  found  on  the  eontineiit  of  Asia,  unless  we  take  tbe 
testimony  of  Herbert  (p.  1 32),  who  says  Aat  he  saw  ostriches 
in  the  plains  between  Lar  and  Shiraz  (a.d.  1627).  The 
cassowary  {Caauariut},  a  bird  which  nearly  approacht»  the 
ostrich  both  in  size  and  internal  structure,  inhabits  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  other  respects  the 
ornithology  of  Asia  is  by  no  means  peculiar;  at  least  the 
generic  forms  are  not  so  remarkable  as  those  of  either  Africa 
or  America.  All  the  common  European  species  are  found 
even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  tbe  continent,  apparently 
so  identical,  that  specimens  from  the  two  localities  cannot 
be  distinguished  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather.  Tlie 
common  nouse-ainrTow,  for  instance,  is  found  in  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  villages  of 
Upper  Nepaul  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects  of  Asia  are  likewise  too 
nearly  assimilated  to  those  of  other  continents  to  require  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  their  different  forms  and  genera. 
Like  birds,  these  different  classes  of  animals  possess  powen 
of  locomotion  which  sre  denied  to  mammals ;  and  it  is  con- 
sequently to  the  latter  class  alone  that  we  can  look  for  any 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  zoology  of  a  continent  like  Asia 
or  America.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  been  more 
particular  in  the  enumeration  of  the  quadrupeds  than  of  any 
other  class. 

ASIA  MINOR.   [See  Anatoma.] 

ASIATIC  SOCIETIES  are  learned  bodies  formed  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  instituting  and  encouraging  inquiries 
into  thegeograpny,  history,  reli^ons,  languages,  litemtnre, 
&c.,  of  the  East.  The  eiuliest  institution  of  this  kind  was 
tlie  Asiatic  Society  Bengal,  founded  at  Calcutta  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  January,  1 784.  Its  transactions  and  the 
dissertations  or  essays  read  at  its  meetings,  are  embodied  in 
the  Asiatic  Researekett  the  first  volume  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Calcutta,  1 788.  4to. :  the  latest  that  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Europe  is  the  seventeenth  volume,  printed  in  1 832. 
Lately  a  separate  physical  class  has  been  formed  in  the 
society,  the  attention  of  which  is  principally  directed  towards 
the  zoology,  meteorology,  mineralogy,  and  geolt^  of  India  . 
its  transactions  ore  published  apart,  under  the  title  Asiatic 
Researches  .•  Transactions  ef  the  Pht/sieal  Cltut  qf  lAe 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (part  i.,  Calcutta,  1829 ;  part  ii., 
1833,  4to.j  Since  tbe  year  1832  tbe  proceedings  of  the 
society  have  been  published  in  a  monthly  periodical,  7K« 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Snciety  Ber^txl,  edited  James 
Prinsep,  a  publication  which,  from  its  cheapness  and  fixtm 
the  well-chosen  variety  of  its  contents,  seems  ^articulariy 
calculated  to  awaken  a  general  interest  for  the  olgectB  of  tlw 
society. 

At  Paris  an  Asiatic  Society  was  formed  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  year  1 832,  by  the  well-known  French  orientalists, 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Abel  R^musat,  Saint-Martin,  Ch^y,  8cc, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (now  King 
of  the  French).  The  transactions  of  this  society  were,  from 
July,  1822,  published  in  a  monthly  periodical,  the  Journal 
Asiaiique,  which,  up  to  December  1827,  formed  eleven 
volumes,  besides  a  separate  volume  containing  an  alphabetic 
index,  &e.  Since  J  anuary  1 828  the  publication  has  appeared 
under  the  title  of  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatiqw.  This  journal 
is  sent  to  aU  the  members  of  the  society,  who  pay  an  annual 
subscription  of  thirty  francs  (about  24s.).  Through  the 
careful  management  of  its  limited  funds,  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Paris  has  been  enabled  to  encourage,  by  liberal  subscrip- 
tions, the  publication  of  several  important  works  connected 
with  oriental  literature,  and  has  besides  printed  some  most 
valuable  books  at  its  own  exclusive  expense.  Among  ^ 
latter  we  shall  here  only  mention  the  elegant  edition  and 
French  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  play  Sacuntida  by  the 
late  M.Ch^zy. 

A  similar  institution  was  formed  at  London  in  March 
1 823,  and  was  incorporated  under  the-denomination  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  ogf  ^||^  ^^^^^u^^^gd.  bft 
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durt»  which  is  dated  Aujrast  1 1th,  1824.  Its  labours  are 
^blished  under  the  title  Trantaotiotu  of  th»  Royal  Asiatic 
Soriety  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  two  volumes,  and  two  parti  of  vol.  iii.  have 
appeared.  With  a  view  to  give  a  wider  circulation  to  its  prO' 
ceedinfca,  the  socioty  has  determined  in  fbture  to  publish  a 
Quarter^  Journal,  besides  the  Transactions,  the  first  num- 
ber of  which  is  now  in  the  press.  The  society  possesses  a 
library  and  museum,  to  which  additions  are  constantly  made 
by  the  liberality  of  its  members  and  friends.  The  libran 
eontsins  some  most  valnable  and  scarce  books  and  MSS. 
Among  the  latter,  a  collection  of  Sanscrit  MSS.,  fbrmed  by 
Colon«  Tod  in  Rajasthan,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
soetety,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  Intimately 
eonneeted  with  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  is  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee,  instituted  in  1828,  which  has  for 
its  object  *  to  superintend  the  publication  of  translations 
of  works  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  also  occasionally 

original  texts,  free  of  expense  to  the  authors.'  (Regu- 
bOhng,  &c.,  1832.) 

The  literary  societies  of  Madras  and  of  Bombay,  though 
oi^nally  instituted  for  more  general  purposes,  deserve 
to  be  noticed  here,  as  their  labours  have  in  a  great  decree 
been  directed  towards  the  same  objects  as  the  Asiatic 
Societies  of  C^kutta,  Paris,  and  Limdon.  The  Madras 
Literuy  Sode^  owed  its  orwin  to  the  late  Sir  John  New- 
bolt,  aided  by  Dr.  B.  G.  Bamngton ;  but  shortly  after  its 
foundation  the  socaety  was  deprived,  by  death  or  by  re- 
moval from  India,  of  several  of  its  most  able  contributors. 
A  volume  of  Trasuactiona  qf  the  Literary  Society  qf  Madras 
was  published  at  London,  1827,  4to.  Tiio  society  has  since 
been  combined  with  that  of  London,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Madras  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  SociMy.  Of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay  three 
Tolomes  have  appeared  at  London,  1 819-1 823,  4to.  In 
1829  this  society  joined  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
is  now  designated  as  the  Bombay  branch  of  that  institu- 
tion. At  Batavia  a  sooie^  of  arts  and  sciences  was  formed 
by  the  Dutch,  which  in  point  of  time  even  precede*  the 
Asifttie  Society  of  Bengal.  Ita  IWisactions  have  been 
pablubed  in  Dutch  under  the  title  Veriuaidetingm  mm 
itat  Bataoiaatdi  Qenoatwchap  van  Kwt»t«n  sr  Weim- 
thappen  i  the  first  volume  appeared  atBatoviain  1780,  Svo. ; 
the  Ifttast  that  we  have  seen  is  the  fburteenth,  published 
in  1833. 

ASKEW*  ANNE*  a  lady  of  an  honourable  fkmily  in 
Idneidnshire,  whose  name  is  otherwise  spelt  Ascough  or 
Ascue,  has  obtained  mention  in  most  histories  of  En^and, 
as  one  of  those  sufierers,  who,  before  the  final  completion  of 
the  Refimnation,  abjured  in  part  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
church.  She  was  more  highly  educated  than  was  ordinary 
in  that  day,  and  by  study  of  the  scriptures  became  a  con- 
vert to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  at  which  her  husband, 
one  Kyme,  a  violent  papist,  was  so  much  displeased  that 
he  turned  her  out  of  oows.  She  came  up  to  I^ondm  to  sue 
tor  m  Bejparation,  and  appears  to  have  attracted  the  favour- 
able notwe  ci  the  queen,  or  at  least  of  some  ladies  high  at 
eourt.  She  was  soon  accused  of  holding  heretical  doctrines 
eODceming  the  sacrament,  and  denying  the  corporal  pre- 
■Mice  of  Christ's  body  in  the  elements  after  consecration  ; 
And  on  this  charge  she  was  committed  to  prison.  Being 
examined  before  the  chancellor,  the  bishop  of  London,  and 
others,  she  is  said  to  have  replied  boldly  to  the  lord  mayor's 

Question,  *  Whether  the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of 
Ihrist  ?*  '  I  have  read  that  God  made  man ;  but  that  man 
can  make  God.  I  never  yet  read.'  (Strype.  MemoriaU,  i. 
p.  387.)  Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet,  that  '  after  much  pains, 
■he  set  her  band  to  a  recantatirai,  by  which  she  acknow- 
ledged that  the  notural  bodjr  of  Christ  was  present  in  the 
Mcrament  after  the  oonseraatton,  whether  the  priest  were  a 
good  or  an  ill  man:  and  that,  whether  it  was  presently 
eonsumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix.  it  was  the  true  Jwdy 
Christ.*.  {HU$.  of  Reformatioih  B.  iii.)  Her  recantation, 
Oowever,  was  not  satisfactory,  ta  at  least  not  effectual,  for 
ab«*  was  soon  apprehended  again,  examined  closely  as  to  her 
belief  and  doctrines,  and  committed  to  Newgate,  where  she 
tras  again  strictly  questioned  as  to  what  ladies  at  court  had 
^own  her  favour  and  encouragement.  Not  being  able  to 
vxtract  any  information  on  this  point,  she  was  placed  on  the 
rack  and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  eight,  and  as  Fox  says,  fay 
the  hand,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  WrioAesly,  whose  eager- 
[leM  in  this  matter  is  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  nin  some 
iroond  <tf  offimoe  agauiat  the  Ihuheu  (tf  Sofiblk.  the  Conn:- 


tess  of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  patient* 
and  fortitude  could  not  be  shaken,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
she  had  any  disclosures  to  make.  She  was  burnt  with  fom 
others  at  Uie  stake  in  Smitbfield.  July  16,  1546.  (Fox's 
Martyrs ;  Burnet's  Hittory  qf  the  R^ormation.) 

ASKEYTON  or  ASKEATON,  a  small  town  in  Ireland, 
in  the  Conello  lower  barony,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
about  twenty  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Ik  was  once  a  walled  town  of  smne  importnnre ;  and  till 
the  Union,  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Iriith  parliament. 
It  lies  at  the  conflux  of  the  river  Ded  with  the  Shannon. 
The  population  in  1821  was  1239,  and  that  of  the  whole 
parish  3425.  The  chief  claim  Askeyton  to  notice  is 
founded  on  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle  of  the  Earls  of 
Desmond ;  and  the  fine  ruins  of  an  abbey  adjacent  to  the 
castle,  first  occupied  by  the  conventual  Franciscans,  and 
then  by  the  Observantines.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year.  Askeyton  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Limerick. 
(Archdale's  MonasHcum  HibenUcum;  Seward's  Tupo- 
graphia  Hibemiea.} 

ASKRIGG,  a  small  market-town  in  the  county  of  York. 
[See  YoRKSHiaa.} 

ASKOE.  one  <^  the  numberless  isles  in  the  Bucker-fiord, 
or  bight  of  Bucker,  which  lies  within  the  nwth-westem  limits 
of  the  bailiwiek  oS  Stavanger  and  province  of  Christiansand 
in  Norway.  It  is  celebrated  fiv  the  spring,  called  the  Spring 
of  St.  Agatha,  whidi  is  very  coSd  in  summer,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  ftoeie  in  winter :  60**  27'  N.  laL 

There  is  a  Danish  island  likewise  of  this  name,  which 
lies  south  of  Famoe,  near  the  coast -of  Zealand,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  only  130  indinduab.  S4"  64'  N.  lat.,  11°  46' 
B.  long. 

ASMON.£ANS  (Gens  Asamonaea,  CTJtDieTI  ^33 
D^3TDm  or  trrTDiT  ^SyOTI  '33  or  tTXJOlOT.TO 
domus  Hasamonaeorum).  The  Asmonsaan  family  derived 
their  name,  according  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xii.  cap.  6),  from 
Asamonmus  ('A.ffanov<uo{i.  The  son  of  Asamonssus  was 
Symeon  or  Simon,  whose  son  Johannes  was  the  &ther  of 
MattathiaSk  ttie  fiither  of  the  Maccabees.  The  name  Aaa^ 
monsBUS,  w  Asmomeus,  bad  probably,  like  other  Hebrew 
names,  a  significative  meaning ;  the  word  WStOSiT}  (Chahs- 

manim)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm 
Ixviii.  32.  It  there  mexas  fat  ones;  that  is,  rich  noblemen, 
princes— grandees  who  keep  many  servants.  Hence  the 
designation  Asmonesans  implies  nobles  or  princes  emphati- 
cally so  called.  In  the  chronicles  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben 
Jehoshuan^,  in  the  T^mach  David  of  Rabbi  David  Gans,  and 
other  rabbinical  writers,  tlu  cardinals  are  called  D^JIDtCTT- 
The  word  ^lE^,  fatness,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  town  in 

the  tribe  of  Judah  (Jos.  xv.  27).   Chashmonah  rUlOB^, 

meaning  /oAteM,  was  me  at  the  stations  of  the  Inaelites  in 
the  Wi^rnesa.   (Num.  xxxiiL  29.) 

The  state  of  the  Jews,  while  subjected  to  the  Seleueidi^ 
or  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
modern  Greeks  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The 
Jews,  like  the  modem  Greeks  before  their  last  revolution, 
had,  during  this  period,  no  political  existence.  Priests  were 
the  organ  of  every  interest.  The  high-priest  in  Jerusalem, 
as  well  as  the  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  were  the  headsof 
their  respective  nations. 

The  Jews  had  for  many  years  been  subject  to  the  arbi- 
trary rule  and  cruelty  of  the  Syrian  kings,  when  Mat- 
tatmas  and  his  five  heroic  sons,  John,  Simon,  Judas,  Elea- 
zar,  and  Jonathan,  commenced  their  victorious  resistance  to 
the  attempt  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  compel  the  Jews  to 
exchange  their  anosBtral  monotheiam  for  the  idolatry  of 
their  Syro-Maoedoiiian  oppressors.  Ihis  struggle  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  hoaka  of  the  Maccabees,  which  are  included 
among  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha.  It  is  also  detailed  in 
the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  from  Book  xii.  e^.6>  to  the 
end  of  Book  xvi.    [See  Maccabbbs.] 

The  power  of  the  Asmonnan  dvnasty  lasted  frcRn  the  year 
B.  c.  166  to  B.  c.  37  ;  but  the  familv  survived  the  dynasty. 
It  arose  firom  the  pious  heroism  of  the  Maccabees.  Their 
flirst  descendants  ruled  without  the  title  of  king,  but  with 
sovereign  power:  they  united  in  their  peisons  the  Aioc- 
tions  of  the  high-priest,  the  chief  civil  mag^slnie,  and  the 
chief  commander  of  the  army.  Their  power  was  Eased  upon 
the  grateful  esteem  of  the  Jewish  natiwi.  which  they  bad 
leslwed  to  independence.  The  later  Aanumnui  monaroha 
adopted  the  title  of  king,  but  tba^^j^.^^i^g^ 
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of  their  aootssturs,  Uia  .ove  of  the  nation^  and  stt&8«luuiU]r> 
by  famUy  discord,  tue  kingdom  itselC 

IfiB  gmeeiogjf  t^th*  Amonaan/timiljfWtu/bUoutr — 
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lU  III. 


After  the  deaJh  of  MaUathias,  Judat^  at  the  heat,  of  those 
Jews  who  had  fled  into  the  wilderr madewar  (b.  c.  166) 
aKainst  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  overcame  and  killed  Apollo- 
niua  in  battle,  and  thus  became  diief  of  bia  people.  The  next 
year  he  vanquiahed  Lyaias  and  Gt^ioa,  tvo  other  geoerab  of 
AntiocbuB ;  be  then  purified  the  temple  and  restored  the 
former  wnhH).  Aotiodmfc  having  beard  of  the  debet  of  his 
troops,  BwenchathevouMdeetnjr  the Tfairienttion.  A«lie 
waa  Dtstemng  to  Jernialem  ho  died  niaerably,  b^.  164  or 
16$.  Antiochus  Eupatw*  his  aon*  made  peaee  with  the  Jews, 
but  the  war  was  soon  renewed.  In  a  battle  against  him,  Elea- 
zar,  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  Hattathias,  percuving  an 
elephant  armed  with  royal  haraees,  and  suppoaiag  that  the 
king  was  upon  it,  ran  through  the  enemy's  ranks,  crept 
unikr  the  elwhant  and  slew  it  The  dying  elephant  ftll 
upon  him  and  crushed  htm  to  death.  Demetnus  Sotw 
having  put  to  death  Antiochus,  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c. 
1 62,  and  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  Alcimus.  In  a 
battle  against  Bacchides,  one  of  the  generals  of  Demetrius, 
Judae  was  killed.  [See  Judas  Maccabjbus.I  Jonathan 
succeeded  bis  brother,  and  after  some  years  of  commotion, 
was  made  high-priest  S.  c.  158. 

Jonathan  entered  into  an  alliance,  b.c-  130,  with  the 
usurper,  Alexander  Bales,  who  netended  to  be  the  son  of 
Antioehna  Epiphanes.  against  Pemetrius,  who  soon  fell  in 
battle.  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  (Mf  Demetrius 
Soter,  became  king  of  E^ria  by  the  death  of  Atexander,  bx. 
146.  Trypbon,  who  wished  to  give  the  crown  to  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Alexander  Balas,  made  an  alliance  wiUi  Jonathan ; 
but  wishing  to  usurp  the  kingdom,  and  fearing  that  Jona- 
than would  not  sufier  it,  be  lulled  him  by  treachery.  [Bee 
Jonathan  Appbus.]  Simon,  b.c.  144,  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  took  the  city  of  Gaza  and  the  fortress 
of  Jenuolem.  He  made  an  slUaoce  with  Antiochus  Sidetes ; 
but  it  was  soon  after  broken,  and  Antioi^ua  sent  Cendebeus 
against  him.  Simon,  now  too  old  to  go  to  war,  resigned  the 
command  to  bis  sobs,  by  vhona  Cendebeus  was  defeated. 
Ptolemy,  the  soo-in-lnr  of  Bitnon.  aspiring  to  reign  in  his 
alead,  tovitad  his  fiithw  and  bratbnra-in-law  to  a  feaaC.  at 
whieh  both  Simon  and  his  sons  wen  assassinated,  b.c.  139. 
[See  Simon  Hattbks,]  John  Hyioanna,  the  tluid  son 
of  Simon,  not  being  with  him  when  he  was  mnrdend, 
Ptolemy  sent  to  Gazara,  in  which  phtce  he  was,  to  kill  him. 
J<rfui.  aware  of  bis  design,  seized  bis  emissaries  and  put 
thorn  to  death.  Ptolemy  now  called  Antiochus  Sidetes  to 
bis  assistaaoe.  They  besieged  Jerusalem,  which  being 
reduced  to  a  state  of  famine,  John  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
John  went  afterwards  with  Antioohus  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians;  and  for  his  exploits  against  tne  Hyr- 
canians  wassumamed  Hyrcanus.   [fiiae  John  Htrcanos.] 

AristobuUis,  the  aen  of  Hyroanus,  beoame  bigb-priest 
after  toe  aeath  of  his  btber.  Hyreaaus  bequeathed  the 
sovermgn  autfaori^  to  his  wilh,  but  Aristohulus  caused  her 
to  be  shut  up ;  ami,  oontnnr  to  fcrmer  ouaton,  Msumed 
both  the  diadem  and  legal  titia,  bx.  IM.  He  afterwonls 
undertook  an  expedUiea  against  th»  IIubbds,  whom  ho  in 
a  greet  neuuM  snbdMd,  and  iirtiBd— ed  among  tbem  the 


Eractice  of  the  Jewish  rdi^on.  Beiiw  atteehed  by  illiwas, 
e  returned  to  Jeruaalem,  leaving  tus  favourite  brother 
AntigonuB  to  finish  the  war.  The  wile  of  Atistobuhis  todk 
advantage  oS  the  abaenee      Antigonus  to  weaken  bis  in- 
fluence with  his  brother ;  and  she  eodeavoared  to  excite 
in  her  husband's  mind  the  beHef  that  Antigonus  sought 
to  obtain  the  royal  dignity.   Antigonus,  having  bnuight 
the  war  to  a  successful  close,  returned  to  celebrate  the  finit 
of  tabernacles,  when  Aristobulus  summoned  Antigonus  to 
his  presence.   The  approach  to  the  palace  was  by  a  subter- 
raneous passage.   In  this  Aristobuhis  planted  guards,  with 
orders  to  desp^ch  Antigcmus  if  be  should  preset  hhnself 
armed,  but  to  let  bim  pass  if  unarmed.   The  wife  of  Aristo- 
bulus, who  desired  the  ruin  of  Antigcnus,  privately  informed 
him  that  the  kingwishedtosee bim  mhis armour.  Antigonus, 
entertaining  no  misgivings,  came  armed,  and  was  murdered 
on  the  spot   The  renv-rse  of  Aristobidus  for  his  brother's 
muxdor  aggravated  bis  diswder,  and  be  died  at      eloae  of 
the  first  year  td  his  n'lgn.  Three  of  his  bzodieis  whom  be 
bad  kept  in  prison  were  set  at  Uberty  at  his  death.  The 
eldest  AlMuuder  Jannasui,  susoeedad  him  in  the  royal 
tiUe  and  office,  bjc.  105.   [See  Ai-BKAKDKn  JAKNjEua.] 
Alexander  Jannvus  reigned  twenty-seven  jeus,  and  was 
suoceeded  by  bis  wife  Alexandra,  b.c.  79.   His  son  Hyrca- 
nus became  bigh-priest.    Alexandra  reigned  nine  years. 
Upon  her  deauii  b.c.  70,  the  government  devolved  upon 
Hyrcanus  II.,  a  |Hinoe  of  a  weak  character  and  inactive 
disposition.    His  brothw  Aristobulus,  dreading  lest  tbe 
inlluence  which  the  sect  of  tbe  Pharisees  possessed  over  the 
mind  of  Hyrcanus  should  impair  tbe  royal  auihmity,  gainad 
to  bis  interest  tbe  commaoderB  of  tbe  fortressea.  and  having 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  mwcbed  to  Jerusa- 
lem.  Hynauus  r^uctantly  went  outto  meet  him.    In  the 
midst  of  tbe  ensuing  batUis,  being  abandoned  1^  hk  sol- 
diers, he  threw  hinudf  uptm  the  taatw  of  his  bcoiher, 
who  granted  him  permission  to  retain  the  idBoe  of 
iwiest.  and  allotted  him  an  ampto  revenue.  Hjrreanns 
ooosented  to  resign  tbe  regal  dimity,  but  after  some 
time,  being  aasiatM  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  he  at- 
tempted to  resume  bis  fnmer  rwik.    Aretas  besieged 
Jeniaalem,  and  Ariatobalus  was  reduced  to  great  straits ;  bat 
having  gained  to  bis  par^  Scaurus,  one  of  the  lieutenants 
of  Pompey,  Aretas  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  to 
return  to  defnid  bis  own  dominions.    Thus  commenced 
the  Roman  power  in  Judna.    Tbe  authority  of  Ari&to- 
buluw  bad  not  yet  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romnoa ;  and 
on  the  appeal  of  Hyrcanus,  Pompey,  having  heard  tbe  argu- 
ments (^both  parties,  decided  in  &vour  of  Hyrcanus,  whom 
he  reinstated  in  the  government  under  Roman  jwotectioB. 
Aristobulus  upon  this  shut  bimsslf  up  in  JenMnleaa. 
Pomp^  besi^ed  the  ci^  during  three  months ;  and  took 
it  at  last  by  fixing  his  enpnes  on  the  Sahbatii.   Tb*  Jem 
wnuld  not  violate  the  sanetity  of  that  day  bf  oSaauvB  wmw- 
fare,  although  tbey  were  ready  to  repel  attacks :  Pompcf' 
accordingly  issued  strict  orders  tliat  nothing  having-  the 
semblance  of  attack  should  be  suffered  to  occur,  in  or^tx 
that  tbe  Jews  might  have  no  pretext  for  disturbing  his  pre- 

Esrations.  Pompey  carried  Aristobulus  to  Rmdb,  and  nande 
im  appear  in  ue  triumphal  procession  which  celebrated, 
among  other  victories,  the  Jewish  oxiquest.  Arietobuhu 
found  means  to  esc^w  from  Rome,  and  returning  to  Judaea, 
excited  frosfa  commotion.  Gabinius,  the  Roman  geoerai, 
took  him  prisoner,  and  sent  him  a  second  time  t»  Ron*. 
On  tbe  breaking  out  of  war  between  Pompey  and  Cesar, 
tbe  latter  sent  Aristobulus  to  Judisa  to  pimdaim  peace  witli 
that  oountiy  on  tbe  part  of  Cnsar.  He  ma  poirofid 
slKHtly  after  1^  the  partiaans  of  FMspey. 

The  government  of  Hyrcanus  was  disturbed  by  coatiiMm] 
commotions,  which  be  had  not  tbe  ability  to  prevent,  fsneei 
gave  bim  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  allowed  bim 
to  rebuild  the  walls  of  ^msalem ;  but  Hyrcanus  derived 
little  advantaffe  from  these  eonoessions,  as  his  minsntw 
Antipater,  the  Idumean,  wrested  from  him  all  but  tbe  aniM 
of  ruler.  Antigonus,  tbe  son  of  Ariatobulua,  to  revenp 
the  death  of  bu  father,  procured  tbe  assistance  of  dke  Par 
tfaians ;  coming  to  Jerusalem  with  an  army  he  took  tfyr- 
canus  prisoner,  and,  in  order  to  disable  him  for  exerecBini 
tbe  sacerdotal  ftincUtms,  cut  off  bis  ears.  The  ktt^  a 
Parthia  treated  Hyrcanus  with  humaoiQr,  and  aant^bin 
back  to  Jwusalem,  aftw  Hwod  hsd  invited  him  to  ratum 
Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater  tbe  Idumean,  bekig  infni  imml 
that  Hyfemnua  maintained  a  oonaspondenee|Willi  the 
of  Ae  Arabs.  ttuseg,J^^^^y^^)^ax. 
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fta  age  of  dghty.  On  the  death  of  Hyrcanus,  Antigonus 
beoaaia  king;  but  being  soon  after  besieeed  by  M.  Antony, 
it  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  tne  eommencenient 
of  his  reign,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  37, 
to  make  way  for  Herod.  Herod  had  ingratiated  himaelf 
00  much  with  Julius  CEBsar.M.  Antony,  and  the  Romans  in 
general,  that  with  their  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  supplant 
Uie  Asmonseans,  and  to  commence  a  new  dynasty  a-d.  37. 
To  confirm  his  authority,  he  married  Mariamne,  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus  II.  and  made  her  brother  Aristo- 
bulus  III.  high-priest,  resening  to  himself  the  regal  power; 
but  finding  that  Aristobulus  retained  many  partisans,  he 
caused  him  to  be  drowned  b.c.  3&.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  historian  Josephus  waa  descended  from  the  Asmo- 
Dnan  family. 

Mariamne,  who  was  distinguished  by  her  beauty  and 
talents,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Herod  on  an  unfounded 
suspicion  of  conspiraey  and  adultery.  Her  sons  were  alio 
put  to  death  on  a  CMrge  of  rebellious  designs.  But  the 
Asmonnan  family  did  not  end  entirely  with  theur  power, 
for  we  read  in  the  commencement  of  the  auto<biography  of 
Ft  Josephus.  *  By  my  mother  I  am  of  the  royal  blood ; 
for  the  children  of  Asamonnus,  from  whom  that  family  was 
derived,  had  both  the  office  of  the  high-priesthood  and  the 
dignity  of  a  king  for  a  long  time  tt^etber.  I  will  accord- 
ingly set  down  my  progenitors  in  order.  My  grandfathers 
fetber  was  named  Simon,  with  the  addition  of  Psellus :  he 
Jved  at  the  same  time  witli  that  son  of  Simon  the  high- 
priest,  who  fint  of  all  the  high-priests  was  named  Hyr- 
cimus.  This  Simon  Psellus  bad  nice  sons;  one  of  which 
was  Matthias,  called  Ephlias  ■  be  married  tiie  daughter  of 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  wbioh  Jonathan  was  the  first  of 
the  MHia  of  Asamonaits,  who  was  higb-Miest.  and  was  the 
brother  <tf  Siasoa  the  high-priest  also.  This  Matthias  had 
ason,  called  Matthias  Curtus,  who  was  born  in  the  first  year 
ef  the  government  of  Hyreanus;  lus  son's  name  was 
Joseph,  born  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexandra: 
his  son  Matthias  was  born  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Arehelans ;  and  I  was  bom  to  Matthias  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Caius  Cseaar.  1  have  three  sons ;  Hyreonns* 
the  eidest,  was  bom  in  the  iburtb  year  of  the  reign  of  Ve»- 
Msian,  Justin  in  the  seveBth,  and  Agrippa  in  uie  ninth.* 
These  are  the  last  traces  of  the  Asmonaan  familr. 

The  best  sources  of  infonnation  concerning  the  Asmonnan 
dynasty  are  contained  in  The  Five  Bookt  of  tf(e  Maecabees, 
mth  Notes  and  lUustraiione,  by  Henry  Cotton,  D.  C.  L., 
Archdeacon  of  Cashel,  Oxford,  1833.  Two  of  these  books 
belong  to  the  Apocrypha,  which  are  frequently  annexed  to 
the  Old  Testament.  8ee  Josepfana,  ArUiq.  xii.  6— xvi. 
end. ;  Comp<  WIO  O  TWCT  ed.  Breithaupt,  books  iii. 
ind  IT.,  ed.  Munwter,  firani  the  eonmenoeinent ;  Ftrano. 
Perex.  Bayer,  d$  Numu  H^rmhSamaritams,  Valmtin, 
1781,  p.  181,  M.;  Fkane.  Perexii  Bayer,  VmdieusNmmo- 
mm  Hebreeo-Sarnaritanorum,  1790,  rol;  Ezechielis  9^xm- 
ieimii  Dineriaiionet  de  Prxstantia  et  Utu  Nwntsma- 
Fum, Lond.  1706.  vol.  i.  p.61t&c.;  Doclrina Nitmorum  Ve- 
'erum  conecripta  a  Josepho  Eokhel,  pars  i.  vol.  iii,  pp.  44  ]  — 
181 ;  Armales  Regum  et  Rerum  Syrite  Numis  Keteribas 
'iluetraii  ab  Erasrao  Froelicb,  Prolegomena,  jpp.  74—91 ; 
Deecription  de  Medaiilet  Antiques,  par  T.  £.  Mionnet. 
;omo  V.  pp.  555  — 564. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  nnmber  of  Asmonsan 
KHiis,  from  which  the  foUowing  drawings  are  taken. 


ntraM.  Britbli  Miueom.l 

th»  leganda  of  the  larger  coin,  which  is  of  iQTer,  are,  V 


expressed  in  the  usual  square  character,  T)yt31f7=8himeon, 

=to  the  liber^  of  Jerusalem. 

On  the  smaller  coin,  which  is  of  brass,  we  read — 
n'X  mn=hbertyof  Zion;  D*/W /1»= second  year. 

ASP  iVipgra  Daudin),  a  species  of  noxious  ser- 
jfient,  celebrated  as  tne  instroment  of  death  which  Clet^iatra 
IS  said  to  have  selected  to  terminate  at  once  h«  amoHrs  and 
her  existence.  The  asp  iisvk)  is  often  mentioned  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  writers;  and  from  the  discrepancies 
which  are  observable  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  au- 
thors, it  seems  probable  that  two  or  three  different  species  of 
poisonous  serpents  were  known  to  the  antients  nndn  this 
common  name.  From  various  circnmiitanees,  however,  and 
particularly  from  the  deecription  of  Pliny  {Nai.  Hiet.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  35.J,  it  is  evident  that  the  most  common  and  celebrated 
is  the  species  to  which  the  modem  Arabs  give  the  name  of 
ElHiye,ot H<ye Natcker.  This  animal  measures  firom  three 


to  five  feet  in  length :  it  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  marked 
(rf>liqudy  with  buds  of  brown ;  the  scales  of  ttie  neck, 
beak,  and  unper  sorflwe  of  the  taO  are  alighdy  ca' 
rtnated,  and  the  tail  Is  abont  one-lbinlh  part  the  length 
of  the  whole  body.  The  haje  is  closely  allied  to  the 
cobra  eapello,  or  speotaeled  snake  of  India,  the  chief 
appumt  diflbrence  being  its  want  of  the  singular  yel- 
low mark  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  from  which  the 
latter  species  derives  its  name.  In  other  respects  these 
two  serpents  are  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  they  ate  equally 
venomous,  and  both  have  the  power  of  swelling  out  the 
neck  when  irritated,  and  raising  themsetres  upright  upon 
their  tails  to  dart  by  a  single  bound  upon  their  enemies. 
These  habits  render  it  probable  that  the  puff-adder  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  so  called  from  its  custom  of  puffing 
out  or  distending  the  neck  and  throat  when  disturbed  or 
provoked,  i*  no  other  than  the  h^je  or  asp  of  Egypt,  or  at 
least  a  very  closely  allied  species ;  but  the  two  animals  have 
never  .been  properly  compared,  and  till  this  is  done  the 
question  of  their  spedfle  difl^nee  or  identity  must  remain 
undetermined. 

The  poison  of  the  asp  is  of  the  most  deadly  nature,  niny, 
in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  gives  the  following  account 
of  this  celebrated  serpent :— -'  The  neck  of  the  asp  is  capable 
of  distension,  and  the  only  remedy  against  its  bite  is  the 
immediate  amputation  of  the  wounded  part.  This  animal, 
otherwise  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  has  a  sentiment,  or  rather 
a  kind  of  affection,  truly  wonderful.  It  never  lives  alone, 
the  male  and  female  being  constantly  found  together,  and 
if  one  happens  to  be  killed,  the  other  seeks  with  the  utmost 
fhry  to  avenge  its  death.  It  knows  and  selects  the  destroyer 
from  among  crowds;  it  follows  him  to  great  distances,  ser- 
mounts  every  obstacle,  and  can  only  l»  deprived  of  its  re- 
venge by  the  most  speedy  flight,  or  the  inten'entton  of  some  I 
rapid  river.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Nature  has  been 
more  prodigal  of  evils  or  remed|9f^i^iJ'^ji^^,^Wjl|@ 
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bMlowad  upon  thu  reptile,  so  terrible  from  the  deadly 
sAeti  uf  its  poison,  so  indifferent  a  vision,  its  eyes  being 
pisesd  on  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  prevent  ic  from 
seeing  straight  before  it,  that  it  is  frequently  trodden  under 
foot  before  it  is  aware  of  its  danger.'  Forskoel.  a  Swedish 
naturalist,  who  has  written  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  informs 
us  that  the  ju^lers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art  of  taming 
the  hqe,  as  tnne  of  In^dotbe  eobra  capello,  and  teach- 
ing it  to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  populace ;  taking 
oare,  however,  to  dei^ve  it  of  its  poison  fangs,  though  even 
then  they  avtnd  its  bite  when  irritated.  The  habit  which 
this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  made 
the  anttent  Egyptians  imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places 
which  it  inhabited.  They  made  it  the  emblem  of  the  di- 
Tini^  whom  they  supposed  to  protect  the  w(H-ld ;  and 
aOGMdingly  they  have  represented  it  on  their  temples 
sculptured  on  each  side  of  a  globe. 

ASFA'RAGI.   [See  Asphodblsjs.] 

ASPA'RAGUS,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  pants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  atphodeleee.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  ver)'  narrow  leaves,  which  drop  off  the 
branching  stem  as  soon  as  they  b^n  to  wither,  by  its  small 
greenish-white  or  yellowish  regularly -forDoed  flowers,  and  by 
Its  seeds  being  enclued  in  a  pulpy  fruit. 

Unlike  the  principal  part  of  mmocotyledonous  plants, 
and  especially  of  those  which  belong  to  asphoddea,  the  stems 
of  the  different  species  ^  asparagus  branch  like  those  of 
dicotyledons, and  even  become  hard  and  woody;  some  of 
them  twine  and  scramble  over  other  shrubs,  and  certain 
species  even  hook  themselves  to  their  supporters  by  means 
of  their  stiff  and  spiny  branches  which  are  stunted  and 
destitute  of  leaves. 

The  species  are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
regions  of  the  old  world,  but  they  are  not  fonnd  wiul  in 
eiiber  North  or  South  America.  The  most  remarkable  one 
is  the  common  eiiltinted  asparagus  which  is  found  in  sandy 
and  maritime  ^aoes  in  most  parts  of  the  middle  and  south 
of  Europe,  the  Crimea,  and  also  of  Siberia  and  Japan.  It 
IS  too  wul -known  a  plant  to  require  description,  and  we  shall 
therefore  occupy  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  method  of 
cultivating  it  for  its  succulent  and  agreeable  heads. 

An  asparagus  plant  consists  of  a  cluster  of  fleshy  roots 
connected  by  the  stem,  where  a  quantity  of  buds  are  formed, 
from  which  branches  are  yearly  emitted.  The  heads  are 
thow  branches  in  a  young  and  tender  state ;  their  quali^ 
depends  wholly  upon  their  size  and  rapid  growth.  These 
are  the  simplest  conuderations  that  are  involved  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  asparagus ;  the  questbn  is  how  the  largest  size 
and  the  most  rapid  growth  are  to  be  attained. 

Seeing  what  the  natural  situation  of  the  asmragns  plant 
is  when  vild,  it  will  be  obvious  Uutt  it  should  have  a  li^t 
soil  which  offers  little  resistance  either  to  the  emiseion-of  its 
roots  or  the  protrusion  of  its  stems ;  the  soil  should  also  be 
capable  of  both  receiving  and  parting  with  water  readily. 
Accordingly  gardeners  take  care  that  all  stiff  loam,  or 
stones,  or  solid  masses  of  earth  are  separated  from  the  soil 
of  their  asparagus  beds,  and  that  they  are  completely  drained 
by  hal  ing  trenches  2\  feet  deep  cut  between  the  beds. 

To  give  vigour  to  Uie  shoots,  manure  is  added  in  as  great 
a  quantity  as  the  cultivator  can  afibrd  to  apply  it ;  when  the 
seed  is  jwwn,  or  the  young  plants  finally  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  are  to  produce  a  crop,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  decayed  manure,  or  of  bones,  or  of  parings  of  horses' 
hoofo,  is  buried  below  them ;  and  they  are  also  annnalhr  top- 
dressed  with  finely  pulverised  manure,  when  the  be&  are 
amnged  in  the  winter.  Attention  being  paid  to  Uiese  cir- 
cumstances, aspan^s  is  one  ctf  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables 
to  cultivate ;  but  no  art  or  skill  will  produce  precisely  the 
soil  which  is  most  fovourable  for  its  growth.  This  exists 
naturally  in  some  places  in  the  fittest  at  all  possible  states, 
and  iL  is  there  only  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  its  greatest 
perfection ;  as  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  of  Battersea,  Mort- 
iake,  and  other  places  round  IiOndon  :  in  some  of  these  vil> 
lages  it  is  produced  of  such  extraordinary  size  that  110 
heads  in  a  state  fit  few  the  Kitchen  have  been  known  to 
weigh  more  than  32  lbs.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
this  gigantic  asparnguB  is  a  peculiar  variety ;  but  it  is  ascer- 
tained that,  on  bein^  removed  into  less  favourable  soils,  it 
gradually  loses  its  vigour  «nd  degenentes  into  the  common 
kind. 

The  most  cmvenient  Ixeadth  for  asparagus  beds  has 
been  found  by  experienoe  to  be  4^  feet,  and  the  least  depth 
H  the  intennediato  trenehes  2  feet.   The  beds  are  either 


planted  with  seedlings  one  year  or  two  years  old,  buried 
six  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  standing  about  a  foot 
apart,  or  sown  at  once  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  thinned 
to  such  a  distance ;  the  latter  method  it  the  most  eimi^ 
and  the  most  effectual. 

In  this  country  it  is  frequently  forced,  but  seldom  with 
much  success ;  the  heads  being  usually  small  and  stringy, 
without  sufndent  succulenoe.  For  this  purpose  an  aspa- 
ragus  bed  is  dug  up,  and  the  plants  transferred  to  a  place 
heated  with  dung,  where  they  come  up  in  a  fortnignt  or 
three  weeks ;  but  as  the  roots  are  always  much  injured  by 
the  operation  of  transplanting,  the  little  success  that  attends 
this  method  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  Europe,  especially  about  Itiga,  a  far  bettw 
mode  is  adopted.  The  forcing  takes  place  in  the  asparagus 
beds  themselves  without  disturbing  the  roots ;  the  trenches 
arc  filled  with  hot  dung,  and  the  beds  are  covered  with  the 
same  material  about  six  inches  deep;  if  tiie  weather  is  very 
severe,  the  beds  are  also  covered  with  fi-ames,  but  this  is 
rarely  necessary  in  England.  Treated  thus,  asparagus  is 
as  fiiie  as  if  it  waited  till  Hay  to  make  its  appearance.  But 
when  this  method  is  practiaed  Uie  beads  eannot  be  cut  down 
at  the  natural  time  in  the  same  season.  In  oider  to  rteaver 
from  the  efhet  of  forcing,  they  must  be  allowed  to  grow 
as  freely  as  possible  during  all  the  succeeding  summer,  so 
that  they  may  form  a  new  supply  of  food  for  the  support  of 
the  heads  the  succeeding  spring.  Where  it  is  wished  to 
have  exceedingly  large  heads  of  forced  asraragas,  pieces  of 
bamboo,  or  any  other  hollow  tubes,  shoula  be  put  over  the 
shoots  when  they  first  make  their  appearanoe.  The  latter 
will  thus  acquire  a  length  of  as  much  as  eighteen  inches 
without  losing  their  tendmiess. 

ASPA'SIA.  As  the  select  companion  and  adviser  of 
Pericles,  and  the  associate,  and,  according  to  Plato,  the  in- 
structress, of  Socrates,  this  person  claims  a  degree  of  notice 
to  which  she  would  perhaps  not  o&erwise  be  entitled. 

Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Hiletas,  and  the  dai^ter  of 
AxiodiuB.  Of  her  euly  tife  we  find  no  notiee.  8he 
gained  mtire  possesiion  of  the  ftflbetions  of  Pericles,  wbo 
divwced  his  first  wife  with  her  own  consent,  according  to 
Plutarch,  in  (nxter  to  marry  Aspasia.  We  are  told  little  of 
her  beauty :  much  of  her  mental  powers  and  eultivalkm. 
Plutarch  says  that  Pericles  resorted  to  her  *  because  she  was 
a  wise  woman,  and  had  great  understanding  in  matters  of 
government ;'  and  ^at,  in  spite  of  her  mode  of  life,  the 
Athenians  who  frequented  her  socie^  used  to  carry  their 
wives  with  them  to  bear  her  talk.  Socrates  sometimes 
visited  her  in  company  with  his  friends.  (See  Xen.  3/«fn.  II. 
vi.  .^6 ;  end  the  Menexenut  of  Plato.)  The  Henexenus  is 
written  to  introduce  a  funeral  oration  ascribed  to  Aspasia, 
though  the  conclusion  of  flw  dialogue  •eems  to  intimate 
Uiat  the  author  did  not  mean  th^  ascriptioD  to  be  im  plicitly 
believed.  Socrates,  however,  as  one  itf  the  speakers  in 
the  dialogue,  gives  Aspasia  the  fa^b  praise  of  *  having 
made  many  good  oratwa,  and  one  eminent  over  nil  the 
Greeks,  Perioles,  the  tola  of  Xanthippus. 


ACnACIA 

On  this  and  similar  authority  we  loam  that  Penples  wu 
ind^^  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  that  mental  cultiTatiaa 

in  which  he  e:[celle<l  all  men  of  his  age.  Her  moral  in- 
fluence, if  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  antiquity  be  tms 
was  less  benefleisl.   She  is  accused  of  having  led  the  Alltm 
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miam  hj  bar  infiiteDoe  with  Vdridn,  into  two  wan.  One 
of  thflfle  wu  the  Samiui  war,  n.c.  440 ;  an  interference 
in  behalf  of  Hifetiu,  dia  birth-place  of  Aspasia,  to  secure 
to  it  the  possession  of  Priene,  contested  by  Samoa.  Thu- 

Sdides.  m  his  brief  account  (1. 116),  ,^ve8  no  hint  that 
e  Athenian  leader  was  guided  hy  any  such  ccnrapt  in- 
fluence *  be  merely  says  that  the  Milesians,  bang  worsted, 
came  to  Athens,  and  accused  the  Samiana;  their  com- 
plaints being  assisted  by  a  strong  desire  on  the  port  the 
Atbeniana  to  render  the  Samian  govemment  more  demo- 
eratical.  Aristophanes  cbai^es  Periclea  with  having  in- 
volved the  country  in  a  quarrel  with  Megara,  by  a  non-in- 
terooune  act*  in  revenge  for  the  fincible  abduction  by  some 
llegarians  cf  two  young  attendants  upon  Aspasia.  (See 
Amim.  523,  ed.  KusL)  Other  comio  writers,  among  whom 
Flutaxeh  names  Cratinus,  were  not  slow  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  real  or  supposed  influence,  and  called  hw 
the  new  Omphale,  Deianeira,  Juno,  with  epithets  of  no  cavil 
nature  appended  thereto.  Hermippus,  the  comedian,  pro- 
secuted her  on  the  more  grave  charge  of  not  believing  in  the 
gods,  and  besides,  of  being  instrumental  in  debauching  free 
women  to  gratify  the  lust  of  Periclea,  (See  also  Plutarch's 
Pericleg,  c.  24.)  We  are  told  on  the  same  authority 
(that  of  Plutarch),  that  nothing  but  the  personal  exer- 
tions, the  tears,  and  entreaties  of  Pericles  procured  her 
lequittal.  These  stories,  however  unbvourable  alike  to  Pe- 
ricfes  and  Aspasia,  depend  on  the  authority  of  late  writers, 
as  Plutareh  and  AtheiUBua :  omtemporary  writen  eontain 
no  faint  of  them,  with  tiie  exception  fit  the  comic  writeca, 
whose  trade  was  scandaL  We  nave  no  notiee  Aipasia'a 
adventures  after  the  death  of  her  lover  and  patron,  except 
that  she  transferred  her  afftetions  to  Lysicles,  a  man  of 
low  origin  and  vulgar  mind,  who.  however,  by  her  inatrue- 
tions.  according  to  Plutarch,  became  after  the  death  of 
Pericles  for  a  time  the  popular  leader  in  Athens.  (St* 
Plutarch's  Pericles,  c.  24,  30.  32 ;  and  Bayle.) 

ASPECT,  an  astronomical  term,  now  entirely  disused, 
^iplied  to  the  various  positions  of  the  planets  with  respect 
to  one  another,  as  seen  from  the  earth.  The  terms  con- 
junction and  opposition  are  the  only  two  out  of  five  names 
4^  aspects  which  have  been  retained  ;  the  remainder  being 
ealled  aexille,  quartile.  and  trine.  At  con^ttnction  two 
planets  have  tiio  aame  longitude;  when  sixty  degrees  apart, 
the  aspect  is  textile:  when  ninety.  quartHe;  when  120, 
frine  !  when  180  degrees  apart,  or  oppoaita,  they  are  in  op- 
poeiHoH*  The  following  axe  thia  oharaeten  wbion  an  used. 

Name  of  Ac^cot.  ChntuUr.         DiV.  of  Longftude, 

Conjunction  <$  0° 

Sextile  *  60° 

Quartile  □  90° 

Trine  A  ISO® 

Opposition  8  IStf* 

ASPEN.    [See  Popolus.] 

ASPER,  or  ASPRB,  a  small  Turkish  ooin,  and  money 
of  account.  As  a  coin  it  is  worth  somethirv  more  than  an 
English  halfjKnny.  The  only  impression  it  Dears  is  that  of 
the  Prince's  name  under  whom  it  was  struck.  Three  aspera 
make  a  medina.  The  pay  of  the  Janisaaries,  when  they 
existed,  was  from  two  to  twelvo  aspos  per  diem. 

Kelly,  in  his  Universal  Cammstt  mfbrms  ns,  that  at 
Aleppo  and  the  seaport  of  Seandaroon,  at  Cairo,  and  at 
Patraa  in  the  Horea,  accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  80 
aspen :  at  Algiers,  in  aaimes  ot  doubles  of  AO  aspera :  at 
Constantinc^le,  in  piaatrea,  sometimes  divided  into  80  and 
sometimes  into  1 00  parts,  called  aspers  or  minaa :  at  Sa- 
lonica,  in  piastres  of  1 20  aspera .  at  Tripoli,  in  piastres  of  52 
aspers :  at  Smyrna,  the  general  divixion  of  the  piastre  is 
into  aspers,  the  number  of  which  varies .  thus  the  English 
and  Swedes  divide  the  piastre  into  80  aspera ;  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Venetians,  into  1 00  aspers ;  and  the  Turks, 
Greeks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  into  120  aspers.  (See 
the  Univ.  Cambist,  vol.  i.  pp,  4,  5,  72,  276,  307,  317.) 

ASPERGILLOM  (in  Zoology),  a  genus  of  the  fa- 
mily Tubicol£es  (Lamarck),  ftimished  with  a  bivalve  shell 
incnutad,  as  it  were,  in  a  tubular  teataoeous  sheath.  This 
tubular  dieath  gradually  lessens  in  diameter  to  the  aper- 
ture which  is  f^hest  from  the  incorporated  bivalve.  The 
end  nearest  to  the  bivalve  is  dilated  into  a  concave  disk, 
with  a  'Mntntl  fissure,  and  perforated  with  minute  but  raijied 
holes.  Tlie  disk  is  bo-de»ed  by  a  tubular  frill.  There  are 
but  few  species ;  and  of  tnese,  AtipfrgiUum  Javanum,  known 
to  collectors  as  '  The  Watering-pot,'  is  the  most  common. 

ASPERN,  GREAT,  a  vilh^^  in  the  province  of  Lower 


Austria,  sltuatad  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube,  nearljr  opporito 
to  Vienna,  but  a  little  to  the  east  of  it,  and  ecmtaining  about 
900  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  one  of  the  aevereat 
conteats  which  occurred  between  France  and  Ansbia. 
^e  short,  though,  for  the  latter  of  those  powers,  diaaatraua 
campaign  of  1809.  On  the  12th  of  May  in  ^at  year,  Nla- 
poleon  tiad  made  himself  master  of  the  Austrian  capital, 
and  the  Archduke  Charles  had,  subsequently  to  hia  repulta 
at  Eckmiihl,  token  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  tba 
Danube,  eloae  upon  Vienna.  Napoleon  was  not  long  in 
possessing  bimself  of  two  islands  in  that  river,  by  which 
he  threw  his  forces  across  it;  and,  on  the  21st  ol  May,  ot~ 
fered  his  adversary  battle  from  the  position  he  had  talun  up 
at  the  viUagea  of  Aspem,  Esslingen,  and  Bngersdiurf.  In 
this  position  he  was  attacked  with  so  much  ardour  1^  the 
Archduke's  forces,  that  both  Aspem  and  Engersdorf  were 
carried  before  nightfall.  Aspem  itself,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  after  en- 
during thirteen  successive  assaults.  Esslingen  and  the  en* 
trenched  island  of  Lobau  however  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  French;  but  the  Archduke,  having  employed  the  next 
night  in  destroying  the  bridge  of  communication  between  the 
island  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  renewed  hia  attack 
upon  Esslingen  the  ensuing  morning,  and  ultimately  drove 
Gfeneral  Massena  and  his  broken  troops  back  upon  the 
island.  The  obstinate  gallantry  with  which  the  field  was 
contested  may  be  inferred  from  the  loea  of  the  French, 
which  amounted  to  30,000,  or,  accordmg  to  the  Austrian 
aooonnta,  41.000  men,  in  killed  and  wounded ;  not  more 
than  3500  prisoners  and  but  three  pieces  of  cannon  re- 
mained as  buphies  to  the  victors.  A  pyramid  was  erected 
by  the  Austrians  with  the  300O  French  cuirasses  which 
thev  collected  on  the  spot  Marshal  Lannea,  with  Generals 
D'Espagne.  St  Hilaire.  and  Albuquerque,  fell  during  this 
two  days'  struggle ;  and  Massena,  BessiSres,  and  many 
other  generals,  were  wounded.  Never  was  victory,  however, 
by  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  purchased  and  the  excess  of 
confidence  which  it  created,  more  fotal  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
conquerors.  The  battle  of  Wagram,  fought  on  Ibe  5tb  and 
6th  of  July  following,  placed  Napoleon  in  a  situation  to  dic- 
tate the  most  humiliating  terms  to  the  Austrian  sox'ereign 
at  Schonbrunn ;  the  cessitm  of  one-third  of  his  dominions 
and  the  loaa  of  upwards  of  eight  mtUicmB  of  aiibjeeta  were 
the  price  which  he  paid  for  a  peace  with  the  ctmqueror. 
ASPHALTI'TES,  LACtJS,  [See  Dkad  Sea.] 
ASPHALTUM,  (a  Greek  word,  avfoXroc,  of  unknown 
e^mology,)  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  slaggy  or 
compact  mineral  pitch,  is  om  of  the  varieties  of  bitumen, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  (See 
Naphtha.)  It  occurs  massive,  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 
colour,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  a  resinous  lustre. 
It  is  opaque,  and  exceedingly  brittle  at  a  low  temperature, 
but  softens  and  fuses  by  the  application  of  heat ;  in  den»ty 
it  varies  from  that  of  water  to  1  *  6,  It  may  be  recognized 
by  the  following  characters :  it  ia  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
soluble  in  about  five  times  its  weight  of  naphtha,  with  which 
it  forma  a  good  and  useful  varnish ;  its  combustian  ia 
rapid  and  brilliant,  with  the  production  of  the  bituminoua 
odour. 

It  ia  found  in  moat  countries,  but  roost  abundantly  on  the 
shorat.  or  floating  on  Uie  surfooe,  of  the  De^  Sea ;  at  Hit 

above  Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates;  near  the  Tigris :  in  Tri 
nidad  in  the  West  Indies  it  fills  a  basin  of  diree  miles  ift 
circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  There  ia  a  piteh- 
spring  in  Zante,  which  we  know  to  nave  been  at  work  for 
above  2000years.  (See  Herod,  iv.  195.)  It  is  also  found  in 
limestone  at  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia ;  in  beds  of  sandstone  m 
Albania,  and  in  veins  in  the  Hartz  in  Germany  ;  in  Derby- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  several  other  places.  It  is  the  priu- 
cipal  colouring  matter  of  the  dark  indurated  marl,  or  snale, 
which  ia  found  in  coal  districta, 

ASPHODE'LE£,  or  the  luphodel  tribe,  are  monoeo- 
^ledonoua  plants,  which  form  a  vuy  natural  aawmblag^. 
foe  the  moat  part  eaaly  recognuwd,  although  in  certain 
species  and  genora  it  approaches  other  orders  so  closely 
as  to  be  distinguished  only  with  great  difficulty.  They 
all  have  regu^r  flowers  with  three  sepals,  and  three  petals 
of  nearly  equal  siaa  and  colour,  six  (x-eiy  seldom  three) 
stamens,  and  a  superior  three-celled  ovary,  with  only  ona 
style.  Tlteir  fruit  is  either  dry  w  succulent ;  and  their 
seeds  have  a  brittle  coat. 

Aapbodeleas  are  known  from  jtmce<r,  or  the  rush  tribe,  by 
their  larger  and  nKwe  coloiire^itlowBTa.and  by  the  hardniM 
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•rtlM  eoftC  of  their  wedB ;  from  Uliaoeee,  or  the  lily  tribe,  by 
fta  MimllaeM  of  their  flowers,  snd  the  latter  character ;  and 
ftvn  melanthaeea,  or  the  ocdchieum  tribe,  by  their  single 
ityle,  and  by  their  anthert  beins  turned  toward*  the  ovary. 
They  may  be  formed  into  two  siAtdiviiiona. 

The  tni,  or  the  aiUacaoua  subdiriuon.  iD  which  then  is 
DO  ttue  stsm*  aod  which  coiMiila  entirriy  of  bulboos  ; 
ikm  loote  being  emitted  and  perishing  annually.  To  this 
Mong  the  onion,  garlie,  aad  their  allies,  t(^|ather  with  the 
kyaeitttfa,  squill,  and  star  of  Bethl^em  {ortdthogaiim). 
A  great  quantity  efipaciaa  are  favouritea  with  the  hortieul- 
tomt.  en  Moeunt  their  early  appearaM*  in  the  spring 
■id  their  aaqr  cttUiTCliaiL 


A  pbalerOnijtAdfsbMjMrMMi.  I.  A  towar  hm  froM  wHUd.  9.  Tha 
MUMi  viewed  trom  vilkout  8.  The  tlkmcni  and  ovary.  4.  Two  (tameni 
apart.  S.  An  ovrLry.  9,  The  ikrae  cut  perpendiealarlr.  7-  Tha  una  cot 
horiiontaUv. 


The  aeoond  subdivision,  oonsiatiog  of  the  true  asphodels 
and  those  which  resemble  them,  have  no  bulba,  but  in  their 
stead  clusters  of  fleshy  roots  such  aa  we  find  in  the  aepa- 
ragus,  whieh  heloiws  to  this  subdivision ;  the  stems  of  these 
are  frequently  woody,  but  in  that  oase  they  are  branched : 
drmettmi,  or  the  gum-dragon  tree,  is  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  this,  it  having  aloMwk  the  appeoraiwe  of  a  dioo^- 
ledon  when  djeprimd  a  fbliage.  This  snhdivision  also  eon- 
tuns  aloee.  with  their  thidc  fleshy  leaves  and  finked  stems. 

ASFHO'DELUS.  the  genus  from  whioh  the  flwMiring 
natural  cvder  takes  its  name,  oMoprehendii  some  hanuome 
hardy  peimnial  plants,  with  floKiy  flnger-like*  roots,  and 
upright  undivided  annual  stems  covered  with  long  leaves ; 
they  are  among  the  moat  highly  developed  of  the  monooo- 
tyledonous  plants  of  northern  eountries.  The  most  remuk- 
able  species  are  tiie  fi^owing : — 

A.  luteuM,  orthe  oommcm  yellow  asphodd,  is  a  beautiful 
perennial,  very  often  seen  in  cottage-gardens,  or  on  the  out- 
riurts  of  shrubberies.  It  grows  wild  in  Bsrbary,  Sioily, 
Dalmatis,  the  Peloponnenaa,  and  even  spreads  into  the 
Crimea.  Its  stems  are  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  never 
bnnol^  and  covered  all  over  with  long  narrow  bluish- 
green  leaves,  which  have  very  broad,  sheathing  bases.  The 
floweta  are  handsome,  deep  Vellow,  with  a  green  streak  on 
the  outside  of  each  petal.  The  fruit  oondsis  of  red  putf^ 
berries. 

Very  nearly  related  to  this  are,  A.  eapillaris,  which  differs 
chiefly  in  its  totv  narrow  leaves,  shorter  bracts,  and  ex- 
bemely  narrow  mvisions  of  the  flower;  and  A.  StbiricM, 
lifarea'mtha Botanical Begifter,  plate  1507  ;  which  isprin- 
eipally  known  by  its  dwarTer  stature,  earlier  and  paler 
flowers,  more  glauooas  leaves,  and  shorter  braetz. 

A.  alhus,  or  the  white  asphodel,  found  all  over  the  southern 
provinces  of  Kurope  and  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  is  as  fVequently  seen  as  the  first,  and  in  similar  situa- 
tions :  its  flowers  are  white  with  a  reddish  streak  on  the 
OQtaide  of  Meh  petal,  and  are  disposed  in  branehed  clustars. 


A.  ramotur,  of  many  gardena,  eeema  merelv  a  branched 
state  of  this  species ;  and  several  other  reputed  species  with 
white  flowers  are  also,  in  all  probabihty,  not  diEtinct. 

ASFHY'XIA,  a  Greek  word  (iaf^Kia)  which  signifies 
a  oessation  of  the  pulsa^on,  originally  expressed  any  state 
of  disease  in  which  there  was  a  aaapension  or  kes  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  a  conseqaent  fkihua  of  the  pnlse ;  hut 
the  term  is  now  need  to  denote  a  sutpanaion  or  loss  of  th« 
power  of  respiratkm.  The  stileof  asphyxia  is  that  in  whi^ 
the  reepiratory  aetions  are  cither  tenporarUy  suapended,  ot 
have  vhollT  ceased ;  a  state  necessarily  indnciiig  such  a 
dumge  in  tne  nature  of  the  blood  as  is  incompatihle  with  the 
oMitinuanoe  of  hfe.  The  blood  whieh  dreulatei  ki  the  two 
great  systems  of  btood-vesselsi  veins,  and  arteries,  is  asHn- 
tially  difflBrent  [see  Blood];  that  in  the  veins  is  inca- 
pable of  supportiDg  life ;  Uiat  in  the  arteries  is  the 
proper  nutrient  and  ezeitent  of  the  system.  The  ohiect 
of  respiratiaa  is  to  convert  yenoua  into  arterial  blood.  The 
blood  returned  from  the  system  to  the  light  side  of  the  heart 
is  venous ;  when  it  has  circulated  through  the  lungs,  and 
thereby  hem  brought  into  contact  with  atmeepheric  air,  it  is 
changed  into  arteikl  blood.  Ofall  the  conditions  necessaiy  to 
the  actum  of  vital  organs,  that  of  receiving  a  due  supply  of  ar- 
terialblood  istbemostindispensaUe.  Ifaligaturebeplaoad 
around  the  tiacbea  (windpipe)  of  an  animal,  so  as  complete^ 
to  prevent  the  acecsa  of  air  to  the  lung,  and  if  at  the  suae 
tittM  the  euotid  artery  be  opened,  that  is,  one  of  the  great 
arteriea  which  springs  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  [see 
AoRTA^,  and  whioh  passing  along  the  neck  to  the  bead,  is 
the  main  ^annel  through  which  the  brain  receives  iU 
enpply  of  arterial  blood,  it  is  found  that  in  a  definite  time 
the  buod  flowing  in  this  artery  has  ceased  to  be  arterial, 
and  has  beoome  venous.  Taking  the  average  of  a  great 
number  of  experiments  performed  on  dogs  1^  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  it  is  found  that  in  about 
three>quarter»  of  a  minute  after  the  complete  exclusion  of 
air  from  the  lung,  the  blood  in  the  eantid  artery  begins  to 
lose  its  vermUion  ooiour.  After  a  minvte  and  a  quarter,  it 
has  beoonw  obviously  dark.  In  the  apace  <tf  a  minntn  Hid 
a  haU;  no  diflSBrence  whatever  can  be  praeeiTed  between  tbe 
blood  that  ilowa  fnm.  this  artery,  and  ordinary  venous 
blood :  in  tUs  apaoe  of  time,  tbuefore,  the  system  of  an 
animal  firom  whose  lung  air  is  excluded  is  hrong^it  eon- 
pletely  under  the  influence  of  venous  blood. 

While  the  blood  is  thus  changing  from  arterial  to  venona, 
the  function  of  the  brain  is  greatly  affected.  Sennbih^ 
diminishes  as  the  blood  darkens,  and  when  it  haa  become 
quite  dark  the  power  of  sensation  is  wholly  abdlahed,  and 
tne  animal  lies  in  a  state  of  profound  coma. 

The  influence  of  the  circulation  of  venous  blood  upon  the 
muscular  system  is  no  lesa  powerful  than  that  upon  the 
nervous,  for  the  muscle  can  no  more  perform  its  runction 
without  the  stimulus  of  arterial  blood  than  the  bndn. 
When,  in  consequence  of  ttie  exclusion  ot  air  from  fits  luig. 
venous  Uood  is  sent  out  to  the  system,  the  heart  ia  alwnyi 
the  firat  mvable  that  feels  the  efTect  of  this  abitraetion  of  its 
accustomed  stimulus ;  because  venous  indeed  of  arterial 
Uood  is  instantly  brouj^t  into  direct  contact  with  the  aor- 
face  of  its  left  cavities  [see  Heart],  and  because  venous 
instead  of  arierial  blood  is  sent  by  its  nutrient  arteries  (the 
coronary,  which  are  the  first  branches  given  off'  by  the 
aorta)  into  its  very  substance ;  and  this  blood,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  incapable  of  afibrding  it  the  requisite 
nourishment  and  excitement  Accordingly,  the  action  of 
the  heart  is  always  greatly  affected  from  the  very  first  mo 
ment  that  an  animal  is  brought  under  this  condition.  At 
first  its  contractions  are  somewhat  acoelerated,  probably  on 
account  of  the  violent  struggles  of  the  animal,  and  in  eon- 
sequenee  oi  the  emotion  of  fear ;  but  in  a  few  seconds  its 
aatun  begins  to  be  arrested,  and  it  becomes  rapidly  leaaaad 
less  frequmt  until  it  sinks  to  a  point  surprisingly  knr. 
When  in  a  state  of  health  and  vnexcited,  the  pulae  of  a  io^ 
is  130  in  a  minute ;  but  in  two  minutes  after  the  exelnuon 
of  air  from  its  lung,  it  sinks  to  twenty-five,  and  it  often  falls 
still  lower.  Immediately  before  death  it  invariably  beeomea 
aji^ain  accelerated,  sometimes  rising  to  its  natural  atandard; 
but  what  it  then  gains  in  velocity  it  loses  in  strength,  and  in 
all  cases  within  three  minutes  after  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  air  from  the  lung,  the  action  of  thelteart  haa  become  feeble  j 
this  feebleness  gradually  but  rapidly  increases,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  minute  it  is  seldom  that  the  action  is  at  all 
perceptible  by  the  finger.  But  though  the  heart  be  the  first 
to  feel  tho  e&ct  of  tfa(^^bfftfaotiw.,£9i)B.tbem^  iMTits 
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amtl  itiBHilii^  jat  (be  Uood  vliich  is  traawmitted  to  all 
the  other  muMles  of  the  body  is  alike  incapable  of  excitioff 
tbem  tu  contraction  :  the  muscles  of  respiration  suffer  with 
the  rest,  so  that  the  reiipiratory  movements,  that  is,  the 
alternate  enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  indupeniiuble  to  the  entrance  and  exit  of  fre^b  cur- 
rents of  air,  cease.  In  Uiis  manner  are  abolished,  thouj^ 
not  quite  simultaneously,  yet  in  rapid  succession,  the  func- 
tions both  of  respiration  and  circulation. 

As  the  circulation  fails  and  the  pulse  sinks,  the  muscles 
termed  tfMncter,  that  is,  muscles  placed  at  the  mouths  ol 
certain  cavities  in  order  to  close  their  passage,  that  their 
contents  may  be  retained  for  a  given  time,  are  commonly 
relaxed ;  the  rectum  and  the  urinary  bladder  evacuate  their 
contents ;  often  violent  convulsions  now  come  on,  and  im- 
mediately before  the  extinctiMi  of  life  the  faces  and  urine 
are  expwed  with  great  force. 

The  phenomena  attendant  on  the  state  of  asidiyxia,  and 
which  are  charaoteriittio  of  it,  are  now  sufficiently  manifest. 
It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  thorax  so  as  to  draw  in  air,  that 
is  to  inspire ;  nevertheless,  violent  though  vain  efforts  are 
made  to  accomplish  this  object;  but  although  no  air  can  be 
introduoed  into  Uie  lung,  yet  a  small  portion  can  be  expelled 
from  it,  su  that  the  lung  is  ultimately  brought  to  the  extreme 
state  of  expiration.  Complete  exclusion  of  the  air  is  rapidly 
followed  by  the  abolUion  of  sensation,  this  by  the  duninution 
and  the  ultimate  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  together 
with  the  diminution  and  ultimate  cessation  of  the  respira- 
tory movements;  and  when  these  changes  have  terminated 
in  death,  the  body  remains  warm  for  a  very  long  |>eriod ;  the 
Mjiect  oi  the  ooun^Mnoe  u  peculiar;  the  face  is  swollen ; 
it  is  either  of  a  nddish  violet  hue  or  of  a  livid  colour,  and 
the  eyes  ue  dear,  bright,  and  pretenuturally  prominent. 
Shaki^eara's  dsscriptioa  «f  this  mM»  it  physiologicaUy 
correct: 

■•Bal;wal  MsfiuwbUMdtudfidlorUoodi 
Hb  e|*-tMlls  bnhat  out  tbu  vhea  ke  U*m. 
SUtIii)(  fuU  ghastly,  Uke  a  ftraoslad  man. 
Ilia  hair  ttpfMr'd ;  Ua  tmirilt  rtratcli'd  with  alrufgliBg ; 
HIa  hamla  abroad  dia^y'd,  aa  oaa  that  t^tao'A 
Aud  tii(|{'d  tor  lift,  aad  waa  by  atreiiKth  aubaued." 

As  the  animal  heat  is  longer  retained  than  is  usual  in 
death  from  other  causes,  bo  the  coming  on  of  the  stilbess 
consequent  on  death  is  longer  jHVtracted;  but  when  it  luts 
once  come  on,  it  ia  retained  &c  a  jwoportioaaUy  longer 

period. 

The  morbid  appearanoee  in  the  iatemal  organs  observ 
able  on  dissection  are,  in  the  brtan,  turgescence  of  the 
hloodrTessels.  espedBllT  of  the  veios,  wfaidi  aia  gamed  with 
blood ;  the  Idood  itseU  ii  petenwtnrally  fluid  au  of  an 
unusually  daA  eolonr.  No  diseased  s^pearanoe  is  com- 
monly finmd  m  the  carittes  of  the  bram.  nw  is  its  substanee 
materially  changed  from  the  healthy  state.  In  tha  retpiror 
tory  orgatu,  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  bronchi,  are  unusually  red;  the  bronchial 
divisions  are  of  a  violet  or  reddish-brown  tint ;  the  lungs 
are  of  a  blackish-brown  c(dour,  and  when  cat  into,  large 
drops  of  a  thick,  fluid,  snd  very  black  blood  ooze  out. 
In  iht  orguna  of  cireulaHon,  the  heart  is  the  oi^an 
chiefly  affected.  Its  veins  are  gorged  with  dark  blood; 
dark-eoloured  blood  is  found  bom  in  its  right  and  in  its 
lef'  cavities,  but  it  is  invariably  accumulated  in  a  larger 
proportion  in  its  right  than  in  its  left  cavities ;  generally 
there  is  at  least  one-llurd  more  in  the  right  than  in  the  left. 
M  the  abdominal  ergam,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the 
kidn^B.  are  gtu^ed  with  dailE  and  fluid  blood.  Thus  the 
blood  in  aU  m  i^;ans  of  the  system  ia  always  unnaturally 
fluid  in  oonristenee  and  dark  in  colour. 

CAuns.  From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  obvious  that 
whatever  is  eai»ble  erf  preventing  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
lungs,  fx  of  arresting  the  chemical  action  of  the  air  upon 
the  blood,  is  capable  of  producing  the  state  of  asphyxia. 

I.  Various  circumstances  are  capable  of  acting  in  the  first 
mode.  1 .  Whatever  eflbrds  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
action  of  the  respiratorv  muscles,  as  a  heavy  weight  resting 
upon  the  chest.  2.  Whatever  affixds  a  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion to  the  due  expansion  of  the  lungs,  while  the  respiratory 
muscles  still  act  with  the  requisite  energy,  aa  Uie  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  or  the  diminution  of 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  by  the  enlargement  or  disfdaeement 
of  the  abdombial  visom.  8.  Wh^aver  afiinds  a  meoha- 
nical  obitruelion  to  the  entianee  of  the  sir  into  the  lung,  as 
the  applieation  of  a  l^[«tnre  around  the  wind-pipe,  cannng 
straogoUdikn;  AeMbmerrion  oflfae  body  in  water,  or  drown- 


ing ;  the  iutndnotion  of  fimign  bodiea  into  the  laryn; 
trachea  or  its  divisioni.  the  orDuchi*  exposure  to  a  tee 

rarefied  atmosphere,  or  to  irrespiraole  gases,  such  as  nitrO' 
gen,  liydrogen,  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acidgas.&o. 

II.  The  circumstances  which  are  capable  of  producing 
the  state  of  asphyxia,  by  arresting  the  chemical  action  v 
the  air  upon  toe  blood,  are  either  what  may  be  termed 
mechanical  or  vital.  The  mechanical  are  those  which  act 
in  the  mode  just  adverted  to,  namely,  by  preventing  tlw 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lung,  as  su^wnsion,  submersion, 
and  so  on.  The  vital  are  those  which  act  chisfly  thrtnigh 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  If  ii^ury  be  done  to  wb 
organic  nerves  which  su[mly  the  lungs,  or  if  from  any  cause 
the  nerves  of  this  class  fiul  to  sup^y  tba  lungs  with  die  neiv 
vous  influence  which  it  is  their  office  to  affond,  the  requisite 
changes  in  the  blood  do  not  place.  Such  an  iigurioua 
effect  upw  this  class  of  nerves  may  be  bconght  about  gnr 
dually  and  progresnvely  by  the  uu^-oontinued  action  of 
intense  cold  upon  the  system,  or  may  be  produced  instan- 
taneously by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  The  like  cause  may 
also  act  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the  respiratory 
muscles,  sbopi^ng  the  action  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  respiratory  appuatus,  namely, 
the  alternate  enlargement  and  diminution  of  the  thoracic 
cavity.  Injury  done  totheother  great  division  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sentient ;  injury  or  division  of  the  eighth  pwr 
of  nerves;  it^ury  or  pressure  upon  the  upper  portion  of  tiie 
spinal  cord  (the  medulla  oblongaia) ;  injury  or  preuure 
upon  the  spinal  cord  itself,  and  especislly  upon  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  placed  in  tlw  neck,  whether  mm  fracture  or 
from  dislocation  of  the  bonea  of  the  spinal  column,  may 
destroy  the  ctmtnetUI^  of  the  respiratny  muscles,  and 
thus  stop  the  reapiratory  movemente.  It  <rften  happens 
that  both  sete  of  causes  are  oomlnned;  the  oontractiuiy  of 
the  muadesofrBsi^rBtiDabaingdSBtK^wdbythe  qNtetion 
of  the  same  causes  which  abolish  ibe  nervous  eneri^  of  the 
lungs. 

There  are  certain  varieties  of  asphyxia  which,  on  aeeount 
of  their  practical  importance,  being  states  of  continual  occur- 
rence from  accident  and  otherwise,  require  a  sepantte  con- 
sideration. The  more  important  of  these  are  drowning, 
hanging,  strangulation,  and  suffocation.  The  physiological 
condition  of  the  system  is  the  same  in  each  of  these  varieties 
of  asphjrxia ;  but  there  is  a  treatment  suitable  to  each, 
which  will  be  better  explained  under  its  appropriate  head.' 
[Seo  DaowNiHO,  &c.] 

ASPIRAIV,  a  name  given  to  «ie  of  the  divisions  of 
consonants.  Qnmmarians  have  gmwrally  avoidBd  any 
fbrmal  definition  of  the  principle  vnioh  eharuterizea  this 
at  the  other  classes  of  letters ;  they  have  gmterally  deemed 
it  auffleieut  to  enumerate  those  letteis  wfaidi  bdong  to 
each  class,  and  to  assign  names  to  these  classes  without 

Oany  reason  for  me  selection.  The  subject  is  con- 
y  one  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  with  much 
doubt  that  the  following  system  is  proposed.  In  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letters  called  tamtes—vis.,  k,  t,  p,—{he 
moveable  organ,  whether  tongue  or  lip,  comes  inte  the 
minimum  of  contact  with  the  or^ian  struck,  whether  palate, 
teeth,  or  hp,  and  the  stroke  is  rapid.  In  the  pnmunciation  of 
the  f7udialt-~g  (as  in  goose),  d,  b, — the  surface  of  contact  is 
greater,  the  contact  itsdf  closer,  and  of  longer  duration 
LasUy,  in  the  utterance  of  the  aspirated  letters,  the  organs 
are  l»tiught  mom  or  leas  ckwely  togrther  through  the  whde 
breadth  of  Oe  month,  so  that  the  vibratiim  of  air  passes 
tluwigh  a  long  narrow  ftanne.  If  the  ptemure  or  appnoti- 
mation  be  of  digfat  intensiQr,  and  of  dunt  duration,  Ae 
series  of  aspirates,  y,  ch  (as  at  the  end  of  German  or  Scoteh 
words),  fA  as  in  thtng,  to  are  produced.  If  the  pressure 
be  closer  and  more  lasting,  there  result  the  aspirates  gh,  th 
as  in  /Atf,  and  v.  The  former  series  might  perhaps  deserve 
to  be  called  aspirated  tenuet ;  the  latter,  aspirated  medialt. 
The  sibilante  again  seem  to  have  a  claim  to  be  admitted 
under  the  genus  aspirate.  If  this  claim  be  allowed,  «  as  in 
ffucA,  ah  (or  eh  of  the  French  ckemtn),  j  as  in  the  French 
jour,  may  be  called  the  sibilant  tenues  ;  and  ch  (as  in  the 
English  church),  j  (as  in  the  English  journey),  are  the  cor- 
responding medial  sibilante.  The  letter  h,  which  has  been 
omitted  in  our  series,  is  only  s  faint  ch  (as  pronounced  hy  the 
Germans).  Indeed,  if  the  pedigree  of  tins  letter  be  traced 
upwards,  it  will  be  finind  to  terminate  in  the  Helnew  eheth. 
[See  Alpbabct,  pp.  S79,  3B0.]  In  the  eomparison  of  cog- 
nate languages,  it  u  impoitant  to  bear^  mmd— flrst,  ttat 
the  »>plratel  tetters  are  o^n^«»vert(^^y^^ 
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«&d  Hconlly.  that  Hief  ue  urerally  intetohanntble  with 
the  mediu  and  tpnues  of  the  same  or^an.  Tnui,  lit,  ch 
of  the  Greek  language  often  eorrespoDda  to  A  in  the  Latin : 
cA«im  (xnfi-ttiy.  wp-tptvot)  6r.,  hiem-i  LaU.  winter ;  cha- 
mtd  Gr.,  Awm*  Lat.,  on-the-ground  ;  cAa  (xn-ffww)  Gr., 
hia-n  Lat.  to  gape.  ^See  Gdttu,rals.]  2.  k  in  Greek 
tfonespondB  to  «  in  Latin,  hepta  Gr.,  eeptem  Lat.,  xmen  ; 
A«r  Gr.iMX  LaL.rix,'  Ai^)0rGr.,fu;)tfrLat.,  abope,  (upper.) 
3.  M  in  ordinary  Greek  to  vA  or/ in  the  .£oltc  dialect  and 
Latin ;  ther  ord.  Grr.,pAw.£olic  Gt.,/era  lot.,  a  wild  beast ; 
thlib  ord.  Gr,  phUb  in  Homer,  press ;  thura  Gr.,  a  door, 
fora-s  Lat.,  out  of  doors;  tkartus  (or  thrasus)  Gr.,  fortis 
Lat.,  AoC^;  /An  Gu,Jb  Lat,  beuxal.  4.  M  into  jt,  as  no«,  ^ot', 
in  tiie  Lacmian  diwet.  instead  of  theot.  A.  M  in  ordinary 
Ctreek  to  eft  in  other  dialcots:  omtfA  ordinary  Greek, 
omteA  Doric,  a  bird.  Hence  in  the  same  language  ith 
(iB-fta)  and  ieh  (ix~*^)  enter  into  the  two  fwms  which  sig- 
nify a  etep;  erch  and  etth  into  the  two  forms  of  the  verb 
signifying  to  go,  tpxopai,  tXOuv.  Hence  too  the  different 
forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  fi>r  Carthage,  Carche- 
don  6r.,  Carthagon  Lat.,  in  which  the  second  interchange 
oSd  and  g  compensates  for  the  inverse  change  of  the  aspi- 
rates ch  and  th.  6.  /  in  Latin  corresponds  to  A  in  Spanish, 
/aha  Lat.,  haba  Sp.,  a  bean ;  /abula^  Lat,  habla-r  Sp.,  to 
taik;  /ar-ere  Lat.,  hac-er  Sp^  to  do;  fato  (fatum)  Lat., 
hado  Sp.,  /aU  ;  /ormoto  (Jbrmotus)  Lat.,  hermoeo  Sp., 
beautiful.   For  the  relation  (tf  ao  and  u>  with  A,  see  Di- 

OAHHA. 

Secondly,  the  several  aipiratw  are,  as  above  stated,  inter- 
shangeable  with  the  mediala  and  tenaes  of  the  same 
organ.  Exomi^  of  these  changes  wiU  readily  surest 
themselves  in  every  language.  The  most  deserving  of 
attention  are  perhaps  thou  miich  exist  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  German : 
initial  A,  in  German,  oorreqwnds  to  i;A,iA,  in  English, 
final  ,.  M  w.  y, 

final  ch  „  „  silent  gh,  ch,  k. 

final/  „  ,.  th,d,  „ 

initial  d  „  Ih  in  (AiftA. 

final  d  .,  th  in  the. 

th  „  „  d  „ 

initials  „  h 

final  tx,  «f       M  ..  /,  „ 

final  b  n  ■•  <>>/*  H 

■*  «       .  p. 

final/  H  P<  . 

initial  o     -  „  /.  „ 

(See  (}rimm's  Deutsche  Orammatik,  or  Becker's  German 
Grammar,  Enghsh  edit  p.  26.) 

ASPOE.a  small  island,  situated  in  the  Crulph  of  Bothnia, 
belonging  to  the  Russian  province  of  Finland.  It  forms 
a  parish,  has  a  light-house,  and  contains  about  a  hundred 
Fmlandera.    6(1°  17'  N.  lat,  26"  77'  E.  long.  (Klint.) 

ASPREDO,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
coptervgious  fishes,  characterised  by  the  horizontal  flatness 
of  the  ^ad,  and  the  enlai^ment  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
trunk,  arising  finm  an  unusual  dovelniment  of  the  bones 
oX  the  shoulder.  Thay  are  fhrther  distmguiahed  flrom  the 
Silures  of  Linnseus  (from  which  extensive  genua,  indeed,  they 
were  caiginaUy  separated  hy  that  gnat  naturalist  himself; 
by  the  proportional  length  of  the  tail ;  by  having  the  eyes 
placed  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  and  the  intermaxil- 
lary bwes  concealed  beneath  the  ethmoid,  directed  back- 
wards, and  furnished  with  teeth  only  along  their  posterior 
mu-gin ;  and  Anally,  they  are  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
known  fish,  not  being  cartilaginous,  which  have  not  move- 
able opercula,  the  braies  of  which  these  organs  are  composed 
being  soldered  on  either  side  to  the  tympanum  and  pre- 
operculum.  The  opening  of  the  gills  is  coQt«quently  formed 
by  a  single  slit  in  the  skin  immediately  behind  the  posterior 
side  of  the  head ;  and  their  membrane  is  composed  of  six 
branchiostegous  rays.  The  lower  jaw  is  traaaverse,  and 
the  upper  pNgacta  oonaidetahly  beyond  it  and  fiHins  a 
small  attenuated  musile.  There  is  but  a  single  dsnnaX  fin. 
which  is  of  small  extent,  and  utuatad  on  tlw  fbie-part  of 
the  body :  the  anal  flo,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large,  and 
occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  taiL  This  genus  contains 
out  very  few  species,  the  prindpal  of  which,  the  Sibtrus 
AtpreJo  of  linnaus,  inhabits  the  rivm  and  lakes  of  North 
America. 

ARPROPOTAMO.   [See  Achblods.] 
ASS,  a  weU-luiown  and  useful  domestb  animal,  whose 
good  qualitias  ace  too  flnqumtl^  undervalued,  f^m  hi^ng 


contraated  vidi  those  of  the  bone,  vithont  eonsiderini;  I3w 
diflbrent  nature  of  the  treatment  which  ihue  two  quadra- 
peds  receive— the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  deve- 
loping the  form  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  thb  (me.  and 
the  neglect  and  ill-usage  to  which  the  other  is  so  generally 
subjected.  Buffon  has  well  observed,  that  the  ass  is 
despised  and  neglected  only  because  we  poaaeos  a  more 
noble  and  powerful  animal  in  the  htaw ;  and  that,  if  the 
horse  were  unknown,  the  care  and  attention  which  is 
lavished  upon  him,  being  transferred  to  his  now  neglected 
and  despised  rival,  would  have  increased  the  size  and  deve- 
loped tlw  mental  qualities  of  the  ass  to  an  extent  which  it 
would  he  difficult  to  antinpate,  bi;t  which  oaatern  travellns, 
who  have  observed  both  animals  in  their  native  climates, 
and  among  nations  by  whom  they  are  equally  valued,  and 
the  good  qualities  of  each  justly  s^ipieciated,  aasnre  ns  to  be 
the  fact  Indeed,  the  character  and  habits  of  diese  two 
quadrupeds  are  directly  oppi»ed  in  almost  every  re^>ect. 
The  horse  is  prow).  Bray,  and  impetuous,  nice  in  his  tastes, 
and  delicate  in  constitution ;  like  a  pampered  menial,  he  is 
subject  to  many  diseases,  and  acquires  artificial  wants  and 
habits,  which  are  unknown  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  ass, 
on  the  contrary,  is  humble,  patient  and  oontented  with 
scanty  and  coarse  fiure  which  other  cattle  reject;  he  bean 
with  patience  and  fortitude  the  most  cruel  and  fippresaive 
treatment ;  yet  he  is  more  susceptible  of  strong  attachment 
than  the  horse,  has  apparently  more  prudence  and  reflec- 
tion, and  is  capable  a  degree  of  education  which  irould 
not  be  anUdpated  ftom  the  fbitom  and  dqected  ampear- 
ance  which  coarse  food  and  harsh  treatment  have  rendered 
habitual  to  him.  In  Persia,  Ambia.  and  other  eastmi 
countries,  however,  the  ass  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
what  be  is  in  Western  Europe.  There,  instead  of  being 
negleeted  and  despised,  half- starved,  and  treated  with 
cruelty,  care  is  taken  to  cultivate  the  breed  by  crossing  the 
finest  specimens ;  even  the  wild  ass  is  procured  for  this 
purpose,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different  races  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  the  size,  strength,  and  symmetry  of  tlw  ass 
so  much  improved,  ^at  he  is  rendered  equal  to  the  hone 
for  most  purposes,  and  in  some  cases  even  bis  supertcu-. 
*  The  asses  of  Arabia,'  says  Chardin,  '  are  perbi^  tbe 
handsomest  animals  in  the  world ;  their  coat  is  smooth  and 
clean ;  they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have  fine  and  vrell- 
fbrmed  legs,  which  they  throw  out  graeefiilW  in  walking  or 
galloping.  They  are  used  only  fiir  the  aadue.  and  are  im- 
ported in  vast  numhna  into  Persia,  where  they  are  f^ 
quently  sold  fhr  fbur  hundred  livres;  and  being  taught  a 
kind  of  easy,  ambling  pace,  are  ridily  c^larisoIled,  and 
used  only  by  the  rich  and  luxurious  noluea.' 

The  ass  is,  properly  speaking,  a  mountain  animal ;  hia 
hoofs  are  long,  and  furnished  with  extremely  sharp  rims, 
leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  by  which  means  he  is  enabled 
to  treiid  with  more  security  on  the  slippery  and  precipitous 
sides  of  hills  and  predpices.  The  hoof  of  the  horse,  on  the 
contrury,  is  round  and  nearly  fiat  underneath,  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  he  is  most  serviceable  in  le\-el  coun- 
tries ;  and  indeed  experience  has  long  since  taught  us 
ttwt  he  is  altogether  unfitted  fox  oessin^  rocky  and  ateep 
mouDtaina.  As.  however,  the  more  diminutive  sixe  of  the 
ass  rendered  him  comparatively  less  important  aa  a  beast  of 
burthen,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  early  devised  a  means  of 
remedying  this  defect  by  crossing  the  horse  and  ass,  and 
thus  procuring  an  intermediate  animal,  uniting  the  site  and 
strength  of  the  one  with  the  patience,  intelligence,  and  sure- 
footeimesB  of  the  other.  The  mule,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
been  known  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  if  we  may  believe 
an  extract  fhim  the  works  of  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  writCT 
on  Husbandry,  preserved  by  Columella,  it  would  even  seem 
that  instances  were  not  rare  in  Northern  Africa  of  this  ani- 
mal being  fruitful,  and  continuing  its  species :  a  pbeno- 
mencm.  however,  which  was  as  unluiovn  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romana  as  it  is  ^  the  present  day. 

If  any  rdianee  can  he  plaoed  upon  neoative  evidence  de- 
duced from  the  writings  of  Moses,  it  woud  amtear  that  the 
ass  vras  a  oommon  dmnestic  animal  among  the  nations  of 
Western  Asia,  many  ages  before  the  horse  was  reduced 
to  suhjection.  The  earliest  express  mention  which  the 
aacred  historian  makes  of  any  khwl  of  cattle  subsequent  to 
the  deluge,  is  on  the  occasion  of  Abraham's  visit  to  Egypt 
when,  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture.  *  Pharaoh  entreated 
him  well  for  Sarah's  sake ;  and  he  h^  sheep,  and  oxen^ 
and  A#>aMM,  and  nuud-servanis,  and  tAe-aas**,  and  camels. 
No  allttsion  ia  hare  mode  to  the  h^in^^^^^^MC 
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bable  thst  Pharaoh  would  have  noRieetad  to  include  thia 
noble  and  useful  animal  among  the  other  riches  which 
be  bestowed  upon  Abraham,  if  the  Egyptians  themselvei 
had  possessed  it  in  a  state  of  domestieation ;  nor  is  it 
likely,  if  he  had,  that  the  sacred  historian,  so  minute  in 
other  particulars,  would  have  passed  over  this  in  silence. 
Tba  conclusion  therefore  wiHila  appear  to  be,  that  in  the 
tine  of  Abraham  the  hone  was  not  domesticated  in  Egypt. 
It  appean  ftirthn;  fiom  the  catalogue  (tf  Abimelak's  pre- 
wnts  to  Abraham,  from  tbe  enumeration  of  Alxahan's 
effbets  on  the  maniage  cf  hie  ion  Iiaae,  from  the  catalogim 
of  Jacob's  riehes,  of  his  present  to  hit  bmttier  Bsao,  vai  of 
the  spoils  taken  from  the  ctty  of  Seehem,  dut  the  horse  was 
unknown  to  the  Syrian  natioiu  for  many  ages  after  the  time 
uf  Abraham ;  but  on  all  these  occasions  the  a^  is  inva- 
riably mentioned  among  the  other  species  of  domestic  cattle 
which  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  patriarchs.  Though 
thus  early  domestioated  in  the  East,  it  was  long  before  Uio 
ass  was  introduced  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe.  Aristotle  assures  us  that  in  his  time  there  were 
no  aaaet  in  Pimtus.  Scythia,  or  io  the  oountry  of  the  Celts, 
that  ii  in  modem  Germany  and  France ;  and  we  know  that 
even  m  the  time  of  Eliiabeth  this  animal  vaa  extremely 
rare  in  England. 

The  wild  as*,  called  Kmlra  by  the  Pttrtiana,  ia  still  com- 
mon in  many  partsof  central  Asia.  It  stands  mneh  h^her 
on  its  limbs  than  the  common  ass,  its  legs  are  kmger  and 
more  slender,  and  it  is  altogether  a  more  graceful  and  sym- 
metrical aoimaL  The  mane  is  composed  of  short  erect  hair, 
of  a  dusky  colour,  and  rather  a  woolly  texture ;  ^e  colour 
of  the  body  is  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  with  a  bnMul  cofifee- 
coloured  stripe  extending  down  the  back,  firom  the  mane  to 
the  tail,  and  crossed  on  the  shoulder  by  a  transverse  band, 
as  in  the  domestie  variety.  The  Koulan  inhabits  the  parts 
of  Central  Ada.  from  the  48°  (tf  North  latitude  to  the 
mathem  ctmftnes  of  India.  They  migrate  from  north  to 
south  aceudbiB  to  the  seaain.  In  summer  they  are  otnn- 
monly  fouad  about  lake  Aral,  but  in  autumn  uiey  collect 
in  vaat  troops  under  the  cmduet  a  regular  leadnr,  and 
proceed  towards  tho  south,  arriving  at  Cuteh  and  Gtuerat 
in  October  or  November,  and  returning  nwthward  again  in 
the  middle  of  spring.  The  Persians  and  Tartars  Iwld  the 
aeth  of  the  Koulan  in  high  esteem,  and  hunt  it  in  fvefer- 
eiioe  to  all  other  descriptions  of  game.  Olaarius  assures  us 
that  he  saw  no  fewer  tlun  thirty-two  wild  asses  slain  in  one 
day  by  the  Scheh  of  Persia  and  his  court,  the  bodies  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  royal  kitchens  at  Ispahan ;  and  we 
k  now  from  Martial,  that  tlie  epicures  of  Rome  held  the  flesh 
of  the  Onager,  or  wild  ass,  in  the  same  estimation  as  we  do 
veniicm. 

Cob  tm«  Mt  Omom-,  mIum  UIMo  Mtn 
ruAui  koabiu^ndtemMaNBlMlNt. 
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From  a  passage  in  Pliny  (lib.  viii.  c.  44)  it  would  appear 
that  the  Onager  inhabited  Africa,  and  that  the  most  deli- 
cate and  best  flavoured  lalisiones,  or  fat  foals,  wero  brought 
ttwa  that  continent  to  the  Roman  markets.  Leo  Africa- 
nus  repeats  the  same  stoiy  of  wild  asses  being  found  in 
Africa,  but  no  traveller  has  since  met  with  them,  and,  as 
for  as  we  at  present  know,  the  species  is  conftoed  to  Asia. 
It  has  even  retired  from  Syria  and  Aua  Minor,  where  it 
was  formerly  found.    [See  Honsi.] 

ASSAF&TIDA  (in  Botany).    [See  Fekula.] 

ASSAF(£T1DA  is  a  gum-resin,  obtained  from  the  roots 
of  the  FanUa  oit^atida,  a  perennial  plant  growing  in 
Persia,  in  Kboraiean,  and  in  the  province  of  Lar.  In  its 
recent  and  purest  state  it  is  white  and  transparent,  but 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomM  of  a  eloar  brown  colour, 
sometimes  verging  to  red  or  violet,  and  of  a  waxy  appear- 
ance. At  the  ordinary  temperaturo  o€  the  air  it  is  of  the 
consistence  of  wax,  slightly  viscid  or  glutinous,  and  bo- 
oming soft  with  the  heat  of  the  hand,  by  which  the  grains 
are  united  into  smaller  or  larger  lump*,  which,  when 
broken,  contain  many  almond-like  pieces.  The  portions 
which  correspond  to  this  description  constitute  the  best  kind 
of  assafODtida,  which  is  called  assafosUda  in  grains. 

The  inferior  sort  is  dark-brown,  of  a  diul,  fatty  appear- 
ance, vucid,  and  greasy,  containing  portions  of  the  stalks, 
and  other  impurities :  it  is  called  assafistida  in  masses. 

Sagapeoum,  the  source  of  whieh  is  uiUtnown,  is  by  many 
BUpposed  to  be  a  kind  of  assafistida. 

Tlu  ncell  of  assafotida  is  penetrating,  very  disagresaUet 
Mid  lasta  WMM  tiaa.  The  ta>ia  ia  bitter,  unpleasantly  m- 
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matic,  of  an  alliaceous  or  garlie-like  character.  Its  chi^ 
component  parts  are  volatile  oil,  resin,  and  gum ;  and  it  is 
soluble  in  vinwar,  proof-spirit,  and  yolk  of  egg.  Triturated 
with  water,  it  forms  an  emulsion,  &om  which  the  resin  is 
gradually  preci^Uted.  Assafstida  can  only  be  powdered 
at.the  temperature  of  freezing  (32°  of  Fahrenheit);  buteven 
after  being  powdered,  though  kept  in  a  cool  plaes,  it  it  apt 
again  to  run  into  masses. 

An  artiflcial  atsaftBtida  is  sometUnes  formed  of  rens  and 
garlic  juice;  hot  this  hat  uilyaweak  smell,  and  iamore 
perf^ly  aoluble  in  aletdud. 

AssanBtida  acts  cm  the  human  system  as  a  stimulant, 
more  especially  of  the  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
It  also  influences,  like  all  gtun-roKnt,  the  vessels  distributed 
on  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  pelvis.  Though 
not  so  heating  as  its  chemical  composition  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  it  not  only  directs  the  blood  more  powerfully  to  these 
organs,  but  ensures  its  uniform  supply.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
antispasmodic,  in  irregular  action  ot  the  muscles  either  of 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs. 

Its  piower  of  at  moe  rousing  the  nervous  system  and  pro- 
moting the  flow  of  blood  towards  the  enfeebled  stomach  ana 
bt/.ve)s,  render  it  very  serviceaUe  in  imperfect  digestion, 
attended  with  constipation. 

From  a  knowledge  of  its  powers  in  such  cases,  the  Ro- 
mans employed  it  almg  with  their  food,  as  the  Persians 
still  do. 

In  hysteria  it  is  extremely  useful,  both  during  an  attack 
of  spasm,  and  during  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms. 

In  colic,  and  even  ileus,  its  action  is  often  rapid  and 
effectual,  especially  if  thrown  into  the  rectum :  in  tnis  way 
cases  of  the  most  obstinate  constipation,  especially  in  hyste- 
rical females,  hiye  yielded  to  iL 

In  asthma,  in  the  later  stages  of  hooping-cough,  and  in 
the  cough  of  old  age,  in  cough  occurring  in  weakly  subjects, 
not  connected  with  inflammation  or  tubercles,  above  all,  in 
the  oough  of  hysterical  females,  it  is  of  very  great  service. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  is  improved  by  combination 
with  myrrit  and  preparations  of  irm,  ss  it  likewise  is  when 
employed  to  aot  on  the  uterine  system^ 

It  is  also  employed  externally,  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
counter-irritation;  and  a  convenient  plaster  m&y  be  formed 
by  adding  ]-12th  part  of  camphor  to  ll-12ths  of  assafcetida. 
For  internal  exhibition,  pills,  ur  tiuctum,  or  watery  sdution 
(which  must  l>e  used  immediately  after  it  is  preparefl)  are 
the  ordinary  forms  of  administration.  In  rases  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  especially  vnlargement,  and  in  fulness 
or  congestion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  or  in  any  organic 
disease  of  these,  assafoVida  is  improper. 

ASSAHAN,  a  district  and  town  situated  on  a  liver  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  Balta  country,  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra.  The  town  is  in  aP  I'  N.  lat.  and  91»<*  92' 
£.  long.  The  river,  whidi  is  above  4000  feet  wide  at  its 
mouth,  is  shallow,  and  is  rendered  difficult  of  access  by  an 
extensive  sand-bank.  The  Portuguese  had  formerly  a  set- 
tlement up  the  Assahan  river,  and  the  remains  of  an  old 
fortification  still  exist,  about  70  miles  firom  its  entrance, 
where  a  colony  of  emigrants  from  Java  was  once  established. 

The  commerce  of  Assahan  was  formerly  very  considerable, 
but  has  now  much  declined.  It  is  principally  carried  on 
with  the  Malays  of  the  opposite  peninsula,  and  with  the 
English  settlements  of  Penang  and  Singapore.  The  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  salt,  opium,  cotton  goods,  Diuskets,  and 
gunpowder.  The  exports  are  various— dye-woods,  rattans, 
wax,  rice,  and  horses.  A  trade  in  slaves  was  formerly  car- 
ried on  ftom  Assahan.  As  many  as  300,  mostly  femules, 
have  been  sent  away  in  one  year  to  Malacca ;  and  it  is 
enrious  to  observe  tlw  smsll  comparative  value  then  placed 
upon  human  beings  in  the  Eastern  markets,  where  a  horse 
sold  for  tbirty  dulars,  while  the  price  demanded  by  the 
merchants  for  their  fellow-creatures  varied,  according  to  age 
and  bodily  capabiliW,  from  twelve  to  forty  dollars  per  bead. 
Happily  this  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general  commercial 
depression. 

The  population  of  the  whole  district  was  estimated  in  1  ^22 
at  70,000.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  tribes  who  makeup 
this  number,  are  said  to  be  addicted  to  cannibalism.  (See 
Hamilton's  Rut  India  OazetUer.) 

ASSASSINS,  a  military  and  religious  order,  formed  in 
Perna  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  a  itmiflcation  of  the 
IsmaeliteB,  who  woe  themtelvet  a  branch  of  the  gmtt  Mo- 
hammedan tectof  the  Shiites,  the  supportecy  of  the  olsinia 
of  AU't  posterity  to  the  «lil*Bg^ii&» 
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LIB.]  But  anuMig  the  Icmaelitea  there  were  many  wbo 
were  MussuIibads  ooly  in  appeannce,  and  whose  secret 
dootriue  amounted  to  this :  Uut  no  action  was  either  good 
or  bad  in  iUelf,  and  that  sU  religions  were  tho  inventioiJ  of 
men.  Tbeae  unbelievna  w«e  fbrmod  into  a  leerst  society 
hf  ona  AbdaUah,  a  man  of  the  dd  Peniaii  race*  who  had 
been  brought  np  in  tbe  religion  of  the  Magi,  and  was  a  hater 
of  the  Arabs  and  of  tfadr  fldth.  Alter  Mraval  bloody  insur- 
rections  against  the  Abbaside  calii^  the  IsmaeUtes  suc- 
ceeded in  plooing  on  tbe  thrme  of  Egypt  a  pretMided  de- 
scendant of  Ismael,  the  seventh  Imaum  in  the  line  of  Ali, 
ffom  whom  the  IsmaeUtes  had  taken  their  name.  [See 
Ian ABLtTEs.]  This  descendant,  whose  name  was  Obnd 
Allah  Mehdee,  was  the  fimndw  of  the  Fatemite  dynasty, 
BO  called  from  Fatenoa,  Mohammed's  daughter.  Under  the 
protection  of  these  princes  a  lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine  was 
established  at  Cairo,  and  its  members  spread  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia.  Their  ostenfiible  object  was  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  the  Fatemite  caliphs  to  universal  dominion,  and  to  urge 
the  destruction  of  the  calh^  of  Bagdad  as  usurpers.  One  ai 
the  adepts,  Hassan  ben  nsbah,  thought  of  turning  these  in- 
struments to  his  own  atkantage.  He  had  flUad  high  offices 
under  the  sultan  of  the  Se^noide  Turice,  but  on  Ming  dis- 
graced, he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  caliph,  became  a  aealwis  adherent  of  the 
Ismaelite  lodge,  and  after  many  vidssitudcs  and  wanderings 
obtained  possession,  by  the  aid  of  bis  brethren,  of  tbe  hill- 
fort  of  Alamoot  (or  ru/furff't  n««0>  situated  to  the  north  of 
Casvin,  in  Peraia,  and  there  (a.d.  1090}  established  aninde- 
neudont  society  or  order,  consisting  OC  seven  degrees,  with 
nimself  at  the  head  as  sheikh  al  jebd,  t. «.,  sheikh  of  the 
mountain.  Under  him  came  three  dai  al  kebir,  the  grand 
iniors  of  the  order ;  3dly,  the  dais,  or  initiated  masters ;  4dily, 
the  refeeks,  or  companions ;  5lhly,  the  fedavees,  or  devoted ; 
6tUy,  the  laseeka,  aspirants  or  novices ;  7tiilT,  tbe  pniAiane, 
or  common  peo^e.  Ha8aandnwoatfortlieaais,ariuitiated, 
a  catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among  whidi  w«r»— 
implicit  obedience  to  their  chief;  secrecy;  and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  seeking  the  allegorical  and  not  the  plain  sense 
in  the  koran,  by  which  means  the  text  could  be  distorted 
into  anything  the  interpreter  pleased.  This  did  away 
eflectually  with  all  fixed  rules  of  morality  or  faith.  But 
this  secret  knowledge  was  confined  to  a  few;  the  rest  were 
bound  to  a  strict  observanee  of  tbe  letter  of  ^e  koran.  The 
most  effectual  class  in  the  order  were  the  fedavees — 
youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  from  their  parents  when 
children,  and  brought  up  under  a  particular  system  of  edu- 
catiMi,  oaleulated  to  impress  upon  their  minds  tbe  omnipo- 
tence of  the  sheikh,  and  the  criminally  as  well  ai  utter 
impossibiUty  of  ovading  his  orders,  which  were  like  the 
mandates  <^  heaven  itself.  These  fbdavMs  were  clothed  in 
white,  with  red  bonnets  and  girdles,  and  armed  with  sharp 
daggers ;  but  they  assumed  all  sorts  of  disguises  when  sent 
on  a  mission.  Marco  Polo  gives  a  curious  romantic  aeeount 
of  the  garden  at  Alamoot,  to  which  tbe  fedavee,  designed  ftv 
an  important  mission,  was  carried  in  a  state  of  temporary  stu- 
por produced  by  powerful  opiates,  and  where,  on  awakening, 
he  found  everything  that  could  excite  and  gratify  his  senses. 
He  was  made  to  believe  that  this  was  a  foretaste  of  the 
paradise  of  tbe  prophet,  reser\"ed  for  his  failhfhl  and  devoted 
servants,  and  thus  became  willing  to  encounter  death,  even 
under  tbe  most  appalling  forms,  in  order  to  secure  a  per^ 
manent  seat  in  the  abode  of  bUss.  Marco  Polos  narra- 
tive is  confirmed  1^  Arabian  writers,  and  Von  Hammer 
inclines  to  believe  it  true  in  Uie  main;  others  attribute 
the  visions  in  the  garden  to  the  effects  of  llio  intoxicating 
preparation  administered  to  the  fedavees.  'The  name  of 
hamith,  which  is  that  of  an  opiate  made  ftom  hemp-leaves, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  word  'Auassins;' 
others  derive  the  latter  from  Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the  founder 
of  tbe  order.  The  word  becoming  familiar  to  the  crusaders 
was  by  them  carried  to  Europe,  where  it  was  used  as  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  sicarim,  or  hired  murderer ;  but  the 
Italians  have  adopted  it  to  signify  a  robber  on  tliehigh  road, 
without  necessarily  implying  the  crime  of  murder. 

The  Assassins,  either  by  force  or  treachery,  gained  pos- 
session of  manv  other  castles  and  bill-forts  in  Persia.  The 
sultan  Melek  shah  attaclted  them,  the  doctors  of  the  law 
excommunicated  them,  but  tbe  fedavees  cairied  secret  death 
among  their  enemies ;  the  sultan's  minister,  Nisam  ul  Mulk, 
was  stabbed,  and  his  master  soof.  after  died  suddenly,  it 
was  supposed  by  p(rison.  The  Assassins  spread  Into  Syria, 
when  toey  ocqnired  strongholds  in  the  mountains  near 


Tripoli ;  and  tiie  snkan  of  tbe  Sdjueides  was  glad  to  eonw 
to  an  ugreammt  by  granting  them  several  dii^ets.  HaB> 
!can  ben  Sabah  having  extended  his  order  over  great  part  of 
the  Miohamaaadan  world,  died  at  Alamoot  in  1 124,  after 
thirty-five  years'  rsign.  H«  beqneallied  Us  mtlKnity  to 
K!eah  Buxoorg  Oomeid,  one  eftne  dais  of  tbe  order.  Bu- 
sooi^  MsewM  the  war  with  tbe  8«yumdes,  and  Aboos 
Worn,  hu  Dsi  al  KeUr  in  Sjiia.  enterad  mto  a  temporary 
alliance  with  Baldwin  II.  kmg  of  Jerusalem,  ttiroug^  tlu 
Bgeney  of  Hugo  da  Payens,  grand  master  of  the  Templars, 
against  their  common  Mwmiies  the  Seljucida  Tuzlu.  After 
this,  tbe  Assasanis  were  sometwies  on  friendly  tenna.  but 
oftener  at  variance,  with  the  Christian  princes  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  as  w^  as  with  their  Mohammedan  neigh- 
bours. To  accomplish  their  object  they  never  scrupled  to 
reeortto  assassination.  In  1126  tbe  prince  of  Mosul  was 
stabbed  as  he  entered  the  mosque  by  Assassins  disguised 
■s  dervises;  socm  after,  a  ealiph  of  B^ad  was  killed 
likewise,  and  also  a  suUan  of  Cairo,  notwithstanding  his 
Fatemite  deseenL  In  lift  1  Raymond  oonnt  of  Trip^i 
was  stabbed  by  the  Assassina  ;  it  was  snweeted,  at  ihe 
instigation  of  his  wife.  At  this  time  the  Syrian  bnndi 
of  the  Assassins  had  become  in  a  manner  uodependent 
of  the  Persian  one.  The  sheikhs  of  the  latter,  successm 
of  Buzoorg,  eontinued  to  reside  at  Alamoot,  Init  they  were 
weak  and  prefiigate :  one  of  them,  Hassan,  who  had  the 
raahness  to  disclose  in  publie  the  mysteries  of  the  «der, 
was  murdered  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  was  himself 
pusoned  by  bis  son  Jellal-ed-deen,  who  succeeded  him  in 
1177.  Jellal-ed-deen  was  a  man  of  more  sense  than  bis 

Eredecessors ;  be  made  his  peace  with  the  caliph,  sent  bis 
arem  on  the  great  pilgrimage  to  McUu,  and  received  tbe 
appellation  of  New  Mussulman.  After  a  short  but  peaceful 
reign  ha  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aladdin,  who,  being 
murdered,  the  offlee<tf  sheikh  alJebd  darolved  upon  Roked- 
ed-deen,  Aladdin's  son.  By  tiiis  time  tbeoiiph  of  Bagdsd 
bad  apfdied  to  tba  (p«at  Mongol  eraquenr,  l^igoa  Utan, 
who  sent  his  brother  Hulakoo  to  exterminate  the  murdenms 
sect.  Alamoot  was  taken,  and  Roken-ed4een  was  made 
[wisonar ;  the  fortress  Kirdcoo  resisted  for  tln«e  yeara.  but 
at  last  all  the  haunts  of  the  Assassins  were  taken,  and  the 
inmates  were  masucred  without  distinction,  a.d.  1256. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  of  die  Assassins,  howvnr. 
continued  to  exist  for  some  years  later  under  tbeir  Dni  al 
Kebir.  Massyad,  not  far  from  Beyroot,  was  their  principal 
stronghold.  The  history  of  this  branch  is  the  most  familiar  to 
Europeans,  being  much  interwoven  with  that  of  the  <»nta- 
ders  and  of  the  great  SulUn  Sahb-edrdeen.  The  latter  was 
several  times  in  danger  from  tbe  daggers  of  the  Assassioa 
The  Dai  al  Kebir  Sinan,  a  man  who  Imd  a  reputation  Ibr  sanc- 
tity, sent  in  1173  an  ei^ssy  to  Almraio,  the  Christian  king 
of  Jerusalem,  offering,  in  his  name  and  that  of  lus  pea^,to 
embrace  Cfaiistianity,  on  condition  that  the  Templars,  who 
vm  thw  neighbours,  should  remit  the  annual  tribute  of 
two  thousand  ^d  ducats  which  Aey  had  imposed  on  them, 
and  live  in  future  in  peace  wid  good  neighbourhood  towanU 
them.  Almeric  was  delighted  with  the  offer,  and  dismissed 
the  envoy  with  honour.  The  envoy,  however,  on  bis  return 
to  his  territory,  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Templars,  led  by 
Gaultier  du  Mesnil.  After  this  the  Assassins  resorted 
again  to  tbeir  daggers,  which  they  had  laid  aside  for  many 
years.  Among  other  victims,  Conrad,  marq^uis  of  Tyre 
and  Montfeirat,  was  murdered  by  two  fedavees  in  the 
market-place  of  Tyre,  1192.  The  reasons  for  this  murder, 
which  some  have  ascribed  to  Rjoluid  a[  England,  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  long  controversy,  which  Von  Hammer 
does  not  succeed  in  elucidating.  Tb»  Assassin*  kept  tbe 
Christians  of  Tripoli  in  perpetual  fear.  Tbey  levied  cod- 
tributions  on  the  Christian  princes  for  the  safety  of  tbeir 
lives ;  and  they  even  demanded  it  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France,  on  his  passing  through  Acre  on  his  return  from 
tbe  Damietta  expedition.  Louis,  however,  indignantly 
refused.  At  last  the  Syrian  Assassins  were  conquered,  and 
their  stronghold  taken,  by  Bibars,  the  Mamluke  Sultan  of 
Eitypt,  fourteen  years  after  the  deslruction  of  the  eastern 
branch  by  tbe  Mongols.  Many,  however,  found  ref\ige  in 
tbe  mountains  of  Syria,  and  became  mixed  with  the  Yesced 
Koords ;  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  order  are  believed  to 
linger  sHll  among  them.  (Hammer,  Gtaehiehte  der  Atw- 
tinen;  also  Bir  John  Malcolm's  ^tlorp  <^Btnutj  and 
Wilken's  History  f^tha  OhuNRfer.) 

ASSAULT  and  BATTERY.  Ap  assault  has  baancsa- 
monly  deflnad  to  be^;  a^^^^lj^j^g^  fam  «ri 
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rfofenee  to  Jo  a  coqwral  faait  to'ABOther.'  Thas,  presenting 
a  gun  at  a  pGrson  within  the  distance  to  which  it  will  carry, 
throwing  a  stone  or  other  miHile  at  him,  drawing  a  swora 
and  waving  it,  or  even  holding  up  a  fist  in  a  threatening 
manner,  are  gi?en  as  iostancea  of  assault.  An  assault 
does  not  necessuilr  imply  any  corptural  iigury  done  to 
the  paMy  aaaaulted;  pomtii^  or  snapiniig  a  loaded  gun 
at  ft  penon  behind  ta»  back,  so  that  be  is  not  aware  of 
his  danger,  would  be  n  ftsaault,  though  no  actual  iiyary 
is  sustained.  But  it  has  long  been  setOed  law,  that  no 
words,  however  insolent  and  provoking,  nnacoompanied  by 
an  act  of  riolenee,  ean  amonnt  to  an  assault 

A  battery,  which  is  said  to  imply  an  assault,  consists  of 
any  kind  of  corporal  injury,  however  small,  designedly  done 
to  another  by  an  actuw  contact  with  bis  person.  The  ingnry 
need  not  be  done  by  the  immediate  hand  of  the  party ;  nor  is 
it  material  whether  the  act  is  wiHiil  or  net,  provided  it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  mischievous  design.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  a 
lighted  sqvib  was  thrown  into  a  market-plaoe,  whidi  was 
t(»sed  about  from  hand  to  hand  and  at  last  struck  a  man  in 
the  face  and  put  out  his  eye,  it  was  holden  to  he  an  asaanlt 
and'battery  by  the  first  thrower. 

A  person  who  commits  an  assault  and  battery  n  liable  to 
an  action  of  trespass  by  the  party  ii^ured,  and  aho  to  a 
criminal  prosecntion  Ibr  a  niraemeanor  and  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  the  proceeding  by  indictment  and  action  for  the 
same  assanlt  is  alwars  discouraged  in  jmctioe  *  and  where 
a  defendant  is  fbana  guilty  upon  an  indictment,  and  the 
eonrt  is  infonced  that  an  action  has  been  brought  for  the  ; 
same  injury,  a  nominal  sentence  is  usually  passed,  unlesa 
the  prosecutor  will  consent  to  discontinue  his  action. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  permit  the  prosecutor  of  an  in- 
dictment for  a  common  assanlt  to  compound  the  offence 
with  the  defendant  even  after  he  has  been  convicted ;  and 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  former  that  he  is  satisfied, 
a  nominal  punishment  only  is  imposed.  This  practioe, 
which  is  called  speaking  with  the  protgeutor,  has  been 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  person  really 
itljured  the  expenses  of  the  proseeution,  and  of  competing 
the  oflbnder  to  tnake  him  some  compensation,  withont  ibn 
circoityitf  a  civil  action.  Though  sanctioned  by  bng  nsace, 
it  is  a  relaxation  of  the  strict  roles  of  the  cnminel  law,  ana  is 
liable  to  much  objection  in  principle,  as  enabUng  an  indi' 
Ttdual  to  assume  the  character  of  a  pubKe  prosecutor  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  a  private  wrong.  This  objection  to 
the  practice  has  been  strongly  animadverted  upon  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone,  and  it  is  now  much  less  frequcmt  than 
formerly.    (Blackstone's  Commentariet,  vol.  iv.  p.  363.) 

The  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of  common  assaults 
is  fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  discretion  of  the  eourt,  ex- 
ercised upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  ease.  By 
a  variety  of  statutes,  assaults  a^ravated  with  respect'  to 
the  place  where,  or  the  persons  on  whom,  thev  were  com- 
nttted,  were  finineriy  punishable  with  great  sevari^;  most 
of  these  stMutes  were,  however,  regaled  by  tlw  stat.  9 
Geo.  ly.  c.  31,  wtui^  authorises  an  increased  minishinent 
upon  certain  specified  cases  of  aggravated  aasauHs.  Thus, 
persons  convicted  of  assaulting  magistrates,  ofBcers,  or 
other  persons  concerned  in  preserving  wrecks,  are,  by  the 
24th  section  of  that  statute,  liable  to  be  transports  ibr 
seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  eourt.  So  also,  by  the  2Sth  section, 
persona  convicted  (I)  of  any  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  ;  (2)  of  any  assanlt  upon  a  peace  or  revenue  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  (3)  of  any  assault  with  intent 
to  resist  the  lawful  apprehension  of  the  party  assaulting  for 
any  offence  against  the  law ;  (4)  of  any  assault  committed 
in  pursuance  of  a  conspiracy  to  raise  w^es,  may  be  im- 
prisoned, with  haid  labour,  for  any  term  not  OKeedii^  two 
years. 

The  statnte  of  33  Henry  Vtll.  e.  13,  which  mroishes 
assaults  in  the  king's  pdaees  with  the  loss  of  ue  right 
hand  and  perpetual  imprisonment,  has  been  repealed  by 
the  above  statute  of  the  9  Oea  IV.  c.  31  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  right  hand  attached  by  the 
common  law  to  assaults  committM  in  the  actual  presence 
of  the  king,  or  in  his  constructive  presence  in  the  superior 
courts  of  law,  still  remains.  Tliis  subject  was  much  dis- 
aussed  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  1799,  when  the  £arl  of 
Thanet,  and  several  other  persons,  were  convicted  of  a 
riotous  assault  and  rescue  in  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
and  Gaol  Delivery  at  Maidstone.  Upon  their  being  brought 
up  for  judgment,  the  c^urt  of  King's  Bench  entertained 


doubts  whether  it  was  not  imperative  upon  them  to  pass  the 
specific  sentence  of  amputation ;  but  the  attomey-geaeral 
entered  a  Noli  protequi  as  to  those  parts  of  the  charge  upon 
which  the  doubts  had  arisen.  (See  Howell's  State  Trwit, 
vol.  27,  p.  822.) 

Aotions  for  trivial  assaults  were  SHrmerly  among  the 
moafe  flreqnent  snl»eets  of  litigation  in  our  courts  of  justiee ; 
and  in  ordar  to  asconrage  them,  it  was  euaeted  by  the 
statnte  of  22  and  38  Car.  IL,  c.  9,  that  *  in  aU  aetkius  of 
assanlt  and  battery,  wherein  tbe  judge  at  the  trial  of  the 
eanse  ^all  not  certify  upon  the  leooiS  that  on  assault  uid 
battery  were  sufficiently  proved,  the  pluntiff,  in  cue  the 
jury  shall  flndtfaedamages  tobeunder40f.,  shall  reco^w  no 
more  costs  than  the  damages  so  found  shall  amount  unlot* 

By  a  recent  statute  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  sect.  27),  penons 
guilty  of  common  assaults  may  be  convicted  summarily  by 
two  magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  impoM  a  fine  not 
exceeding  with  the  oosts ;  and  in  case  of  non-payment, 
to  commit  offenders  to  prison  for  two  months.  By  the  28th 
section  of  tbe  same  statute,  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of 
the  CMivicting  magistrates  that  the  complaint  was  dismissed 
as  trivial,  or  uat  the  assault  complainea  of  was  justified,  ot 
payment  of  the  floe  ac()udged,  or  conplrtton  of  tbe  term  of 
imprisonment  iir  non-payment  tfaeieof,  shall  be  a  bar  to  all 
further  proceedings,  enmmal  or  cavil,  tot  the  same  cause. 

ASSAYING,  a  diemical  operation,  which  difivs  from 
analysiB  ODly  in  degree.  When  an  analysis  is  perfbrmed, 
flw  nature  and  proportions  of  all  the  in^edte&ts  (tf  a  sub- 
stance are  detnvined ;  but  in  assaying,  tbe  quantity  of 
any  particular  metal  only  which  the  ore  or  mixture  under 
examination  may  contain  is  aaoertalned,  without  refimnoe 
to  the  snbetances  with  which  it  is  wrixed  or  alloyed. 

The  operations  of  assaying  are  sometimes  conducted 
entirely  in  what  i>  oalled  the  Ay  way,  or  by  beat ;  at  other 
times  in  the  moitt  toay,  or  by  acids  and  other  re-agents ; 
and  in  some  cases  both  methods  are  necessarily  resorted  to 
in  assaying  the  same  ore  or  mixture  of  metals. 

Tbe  use  of  the  term  assaying  is  sraaetimes  restri^ed  to 
alloyB  or  nixtares  of  gold  and  silver ;  bai  jn  the  present 
articlo  we  AtSt  point  out  the  netliods  of  assaying  tJie  ores 
irf  the  ft^kwing  metals  also— csnnr,  ifoa»  lead,  tin,  and 
sine. 

The  assaying  of  silver  and  gold  is  eliicted  by  a  process 
called  eupellatton.  Cupels  are  small  flat  wmnbles  onde  1^ 
pressing  bone  ash,  moistened  with  water,  into  circular  steel 
moulds,  and  they  are  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
principle  upon  which  tbe  operation  depends  is,  that  all 
metals  with  which  gold  and  silver  are  usually  alloyed,  are 
convertible  into  oxides  by  exposure  to  atmouberic  air  at  a 
high  temperature,  vbaress  the  prsekras  metus  remain  un- 
acted upon. 

To  assay  silver  by  eupellation,  it  is  rsquinte  to  obtain  lead 
as  f^  as  possible  from  silver ;  when  it  is  procured  by  red  Be- 
ing lithai^,  it  contains  only  abont  half  a  grain  oi  silver  in  a 
pound ;  and  this  portion  may  be  neglectod.  The  silver  to 
be  assayed  is  flattoned  and  inade  quite  clean ;  about  thirty- 
six  grains  are  to  be  weighed  and  wrapped  up  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  lead,  which  dqfwnds  upon  that  of  the  base  metal 
in  tbe  altoy ;  this,  if  coarse,  is  harder  than  standard  nlver, 
of  a  brilliant  glassy  appearanee,  and  is  flattened  with  diffi- 
culty on  the  anvil ;  if  soft,  earily  flattened,  and  if  a  dead- 
white  colour,  a  nearer  approach  to  purity  is  indicated ;  the 
quantity  of  lead  must  then  be  apportioned  according  to  the 
experience  of  the  assayer,  and  varies  from  three  to  fifteen 
times  the  weight  of  alloy  to  be  operated  on.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  cupels  do  not  absorb  more  than  their  own 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  also  that  if  the  quantity  of  this 
metal  be  too  large,  some  of  the  silver  is  carried  with  the 
oxide  into  Hm  enp^  and  a  loss  at  product  is  incurred. 

The  sDay  and  lead  are  to  be  put  into  a  cupel  when  made 
very  hot  in  a  small  earthen  oven,  nSSeA  a  muffle,  which  is 
placed  in  Um  assay  fumsoe;  die  mixture  soon  fiises,  is 
oo\'ered  with  a  coat  of  oxide  of  lead,  becomes  flattened,  gives 
off  fumes,  and  considerable  motion  ensues  on  its  surface. 
Tbe  lead  thus  gradually  oxidizing  and  fusing  is  absOTbed  by 
the  cupel,  and  carries  with  it  the  baser  metals  with  which 
the  silver  was  alloyed.  Tlie  alloy  is  at  first  flat,  but  beonnes 
gradually  convex,  and  presents  continually  increasing  shin- 
ing points ;  when  thia  happens,  the  cupel  is  to  be  brought 
forwani  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  muffie ;  tbe  shining  points  <U»- 
appear,  the  silver  becomes  iridescent,  and  the  operation  is 
complete.  Care  must  be  taken  to  allow  the  assay  to  cooj 
very  gradually,  ami  its  weight  if  m4$Q|i^lbejimi^ty^ 
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Ane  •ttnr  rcmtuDed  in  thequntitf  ordwaUqrnibleoled 
10  examination. 

The  aMBVing  of  gold  ii  peribnueil.  to  a  oertaui  extent, 
■xacdy  in  the  same  way  a«  that  of  lilTer;  and  if  the  gold 

were  alloyed  only  with  copper,  the  proeeu  would  be  as 
•imple  an  that  of  silver  aisaying.  Usually,  however,  gold 
eontanu  silver,  and  this  eaunot  he  got  rid  of  by  cupell^- 
tton ;  the  parting  process  is  therefore  had  recourse  to :  this 
eoniists  in  dissolving  the  silver  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  the  gold  perfrntly  pure,  unless  the  silver  ifl  so  small 
in  quantity  as  to  he  protected  by  the  gold  from  the  action  of 
tbe  acid,  which  is  very  commonly  the  case.  To  obviate  thu 
difficulty  the  gold  alloy,  supposing  it  to  wei^h  twelve  grains, 
is  to  have  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  grains  of  pure  silver 
added  to  it,  and  to  be  cupelled  with  one  hundred  and  eight 
grainsoflmdL  The  button  obtained  is  to  he  flattened  into  a 
iriateof  about  one  ineh  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  Are  lines 
need,  returned  to  tbe  fiimac^  kept  for  some  time  at  *  red 
heat,  tahen  oat  and  suflbred  to  oool,  and  rolled  up  about  the 
size  of  a  quilt  This  is  to  be  put  in  a  matrass  wUh  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.25,  and 
heated  on  a  sand-bath.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the  silver 
is  dissolved,  and  the  romets,  as  they  are  termed,  of  gold,  are 
left  of  a  dull-brown  colour,  and  without  any  metallic  appear- 
ance ;  these  are  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  and 
heated  in  small  clay  crucibles  to  bright  redness.  The  pieces 
of  gold  having  thus  acquired  their  usual  appearance  and 
properties,  are  to  be  weighed,  the  absolute  loss  in  weight 
indicating  the  purity  of  the  alloy  subjected  to  trial. 

Iron  on*  'tfe  chiefly  ot  three  kinds :  the  impure  {wotocar- 
bonate,  commonly  called  tta  argillaoeous  iron  <m ;  the 

Cxide,  including  the  speenlar  and  hnmntite  inm  ores ;  the 
k,  or  magnetie  on,  which  ia  a  omnponnd  of  the  pro- 
toxide and  peroxide.  The  axgUlaoeous  iron  we  is  diat  which 
supplies  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  obtained  in  Britain ; 
the  hematite  occurs  in  north  Lancashire  and  man^  other 

g laces ;  ^e  mines  of  Elba  jrield  the  specular  ore,  whilst  the 
wedish  iron  is  obtained  principally  from  the  magnetic  ore. 
Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  assaying  these 
ores,  but  the  princiide  is  in  all  of  them  the  same  ;  it  is  that 
of  separating  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  by  the  greater  afSnity 
of  charcoal  for  that  element  at  high  temperatures.  The 
operation  of  the  charcoal  is  frequenlly  assisted  by  the  use 
or  a  flux  to  combine  with  the  earthy  matter,  and  to  convert 
it  into  sudi  a  fi^ass  as  will  let  Um  melted  metal  easily  fall 
through,  and  form,  on  eooling,  aeleui  button.  Afluxeom^ 
pwed  of  lime  and  bottle  ^lasa  has  been  used,  or  the  clay 
whidi  aeeompanies  the  argtllaoeous  iron  ore  is  to  be  burnt 
and  mixnl  with  an  equal  wnght  of  lime ;  200  grains  of  the 
powdered  ore  may  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  this 
flux  and  forty  grains  of  powdered  charcoal  \  the  mixture, 
put  into  a  Cornish  and  Hessian  crucible,  is  to  be  heated  in 
a  wind-furnace  or  a  foige.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  appor- 
tion the  charcoal  exactly  to  the  oxide  of  iron  in  the  ore ; 
when  it  is  either  too  large  or  too  small,  the  product  of  iron 
is  deficient,  and  this  will  be  denoted  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  glass. 

In  the  supplement  to  flie  Encyck^nxdia  Britannica, 
Mr.  Musbet  has  given  the  results  of  using  vaiions  fluxes 
with  an  inm  we  that  yi^ed  forty-six  per  cent,  of  the 
metal;  and  it  ajqiean  that  tiie  following  mixture  of 
the  ore  and  suhstaneaa.  all  of  oonrse  nduewl  to  powder, 
gave  tbe  largest  praporlioa  of  iron :  ore  800  grains,  lime 
100,  bcnx  100.  charcoal  40,  gave  91  <f  metal ;  it  is  there- 
fore evident  that  only  tme-half  per  cent  of  iron  remained  in 
the  glass. 

According  to  H.  Desootils  {.Ann.  de  Chimu,  t.  84,  p.  1 88). 
the  earthy  portion  of  the  aigillaoeons  iron  ore  is  frequently 
such  as  to  form  a  glass  without  adding  ^y  flux  whatever  to 
the  charcoal.  He  used  crucibles  lined  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  charcoal ;  and  thus,  among  many  other  assays,  with 
nearly  similar  results,  an  ore  which  was  found  by  analysis 
to  contain  about  tfiirty-sevon  and  three  quarters  per  cent  of 
iron  yielded  thirty-six  per  cetat  of  the  metal,  and  tbe  glasi 
was  of  excellent  quality. 

OTM,  with  reference  to  the  mode  of  assaying 
them,  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses— those  that  contain 
sulphur,  and  those  that  do  not.  The  fcnrmer  dass  may  be 
subdivided  into  suc^  as  also  contain  iron  pyritea,  arsenic, 
tin,  lead,  zinc,  &c,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  earthy 
matter ;  and  such  as  are  composed  principally  of  a  mixture 
of  the  sulphurets  copper  and  iron,  with  but  small  pmr- 
tions  if  any.  of  othor  metallic  or  earthy  min^als. 


To  treat  the  flnt  lubdivHun  of  the  sulphnmoua  ana 
constitute  at  least  99-IOOtha  of  ^1  coppw  ores  sold  in  Oral 
Britain),  a  flux  should  he  pre^ued  by  mixing  tbs  fidloRBg 
ii^redients  in  the  nnder-menticued  weights  ■ — 

2  parts  .         Fluor  spar, 

1  ditto  ,  SUked  luM, 

1  ditto  .  Borax, 

1  ditto  .  RedargoKimporataitai), 

4  ditto  .  .  Nitre, 

all  flnely  powdered  and  well  mixed. 

The  sample  of  ore  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  tab 
400*  grains  of  it,  and  cucine  it  in  a  Cornish  or  Hessiu 
crucible,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  fct-  fifteeu  or  twentj 
minutes,  stirring  it  repeatedly  witii  an  iron  rod  flattened  at 
the  end.  During  this  operation  the  ore  wfll  increase  eona- 
denbly  in  hulk,  and  it  should  new  be  continued  after  thii 
begins  to  cUminish.  Having  taken  out  the  crueiUe  in  oris 
to  allow  it  to  coed,  fill  the  flimaoe  t  with  fiiel,  and  put  on  tie 
cover  to  increase  the  heat-  When  cool,  mix  the  ore.  withoc 
taking  it  out  of  tbe  erodUe,  with  about  400  grains  of  tbe 
prepwed  flux,  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  mixture  witfc 
common  salt ;  introduce  it  into  the  ftimoce,  and  cxintinae  it 
therein,  at  a  white  heat,  until  tbe  whole  is  well  mdted, 
which  will  be  known  by  the  surfooe  of  the  mass  assuming  a 
smooth  and  quiet  aspect.  If  the  fttmace  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, this  will  generally  be  effected  in  about  twenty  minuto. 
ShoiUd  the  operator  have  reason  to  think  that  the  mixtUR 
in  the  crucible  has  not  melted  thin,  so  as  to  allow  the 
metallic  regulus  to  subside  through  the  sli^,  he  may  in- 
ject upon  it  a  mixture  of  a  scruple  each  of  nitre,  borax,  sai 
argol ;  and  this  may  be  again  rqieated  if  neceisafy,  addinit 
however,  ten  graini  of  flour  of  sulphur.  When  thocoogb^ 
melted,  pour  ue  contents  of  the  crucible  into  a  hemiaphRi- 
oal  iron  mould,  previously  warmed  and  greased ;  allow  it  to 
beoome  solid,  and  then  quench  it  in  water.  Separate  ibi 
button  of  regutuB  from  the  slag  with  a  small  hsjumv ;  it 
ought  to  he  round  and  wdl  defined,  of  a  reddish-bron 
colour  with  shades  of  blue,  or  else  bluish  white.  When  of 
the  former  colour,  it  contains  a  Uttle  mora  sulphur  than  Uie 
latter.  Should  ^e  button  of  regulus  exhibit  a  brilltut 
bluish-white  surface,  the  slag  should  be  re-melted,  with  tve 
drachms  of  red  argol,  and  a  scruple  each  of  slacked  Jime 
and  sulphur,  which  will  give  a  small  button  of  regulus  to  br 
added  to  the  former.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  i 
button  of  regulus  with  a  nucleus  of  metallic  copper  sbooU 
always  he  rqeoted,  and  a  fresh  assay  oommenced,  calcining 
the  ore  less.  And  if,  when  the  slag  and  button  of  r^juloi 
are  wenched  in  water,  it  nnden  tbe  latter  immedmii^ 
turbid,  and  of  a  dirty  wange-yellow  colour,  it  should  ahs 
be  rejected:  the  ue  in  this  case  also  having  hem  too  much 
calcined,  or  too  large  a  quantity  of  nitre  used.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  regulus  dews  not  collect  in  a  compact  wdl. 
defined  button,  but  spreads  under  the  slag  a  considerable 
way  up  the  sides  of  the  mould,  and  of  a  duU-browa  aspect 
the  ore  has  not  been  sufficiently  calcined. 

The  regulus  must  now  be  caldned :  for  which  purpose 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  expose  it  in  a  clean  cnidble  to  a 
very  dull  red  neat,  constantly  stirrinx  it  As  the  operatioB 
proceeds,  the  beat  must  be  increased  and  the  stirring  con- 
tinued, until  the  whole  of  tbe  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Espe- 
cial can  mustbe  taken,  particularly  at  tbecommencement  of 
the  operation,  to  prevent  tiw  regulus  from  dotting  or  stick- 
iujg  together,  which  is  caused  excess  of  heat  or  want  of 
stuTing,  and  much  retards  the  toleration.  The  wme  re- 
mark applies  also  to  tbe  caldnatiou  of  ores. 

The  crucible  having  been  removed  from  the  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  oocd.  add  to  the  calcined  regulus  about  a  dr«ebiD 
each  of  borax  and  red  argol,  with  a  scruple  of  nitre,  covering 
the  whole  with  common  salt.   Melt  the  mixture  well,  and 

four  it  into  a  mould  as  before;  quench  it  in  water,  and 
nock  off  the  slag  (rhich  resole)  from  the  metallu:  buttoo. 
The  latter  is  now  termed  coarse  copper,  and  reouires  to  be 
refined ;  for  which  purpose  return  the  crudble  to  the  fur- 
naoe,  putting  into  it  tiu  button  of  eoppar,  upon  wlw^  when 

*  Tbo  wdi^t  iumI  by  unyen  of  eopper  otm  U  400  tnqr  gniu^  Miknt 
100(teeliiiicitn7MUc<lcmrt}.whiehi*  aiiUhrtM  Jown  to  one,  uil  thatafm 
to  aiM-«ifhih.  Utb  giving  a  taatton  that  wdghi  tMi  thi«a-«ighths  is  M 
produoe  Un  t)ire*«l(litlM  jwr  cmL,  and  m  od.  The  amag*  oT  «U  tbe  cons 
ores  mielled  in  Untt  Britain  U  alwat  eight  and  a  half  pet  E«nt. 

t  I'ta*  Avnam  nMd  for  aiuylnit  copper  cres  ia  s  rimple  air  IWmaoe,  a^Mt 
wren  indw*  iqiuie  and  boitoeu  inehe*        coBuuniouiuf  viilt  a  cUmm; 


Thg  fiiel  b  coke,  Imkn  to 
om.  Coniii]|  crntitdo 


bv  a  lawral  flue  0ve  inohPi  wide  by  two  deep. 

^MiM  about  tbe  die  of  walnnta,  the  mall  tinad  

iiMd,aiul  iMHln  netUiar  MuA  nor  eom,  faeiaf  kept  wiU^  the  month 
sboTC  tke  ■mtMie  oT  the  AmI.  (  /^'\/^'\r-s\r> 
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mrited,  project  ibout  half  a  draehm  of  flux  (prepared  as 
below),  and  the  like  quantity  of  common  aalL  Shut  up  the 
furnace  for  about  two  miuutea,  or  until  the  flux  is  well 
melted,  uid  then  pour  out  into  the  mould  as  before.  Sepa- 
rate the  flux  (which  reserve)  from  the  button ;  and  if  the 
latter  does  not  appear  to  be  fine  (or  free  from  alloy),  repeat 
the  operation  until  it  is.  An  unerring  mark  of  fineness  is 
a  sinking  or  concavity  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  aur&ce  of 
the  '  assay,'  or  button ;  but  so  looj^  as  the  upper  surface  is 
ccmvex,  it  is  not  fine.  If  the  button,  when  fine,  instead  of 
bavinj;  a  smooth  brilliant  surlhce,  of  a  yellowt^  red  colour, 
exhibits  a  roughii^  siwfiuM  a  dark  red  colour,  and  having 
firmly  attached  to  it  biu  of  a  duk  rod  slag,  the  refining 
procen  has  baeii  pushed  too  for.  The  button  bong  fine, 
take  tiie  ilagwhidi  was  reserved  from  melting  the  calcined 
regulus,  togetho:  with  the  flux  and  slag  team  the  refining 
process,  and  mix  these  with  three  drachms  of  red  srgol  and 
a  verv  little  charcoal  powder,  and  melt  well  in  the  crucible  in 
which  the  refining  is  performed.  This  will  give  a  small 
metallin  button,  which  refine  as  before. 

The  flux  above  alluded  to,  which  is  used  fcnr  refining,  is  pre- 
pared by  burning  together  a  mixture  of  three  parts  nitre, 
two  parts  red  argol,  and  one  part  of  common  salt.  This  is 
best  done  by  putting  the  mgredients  into  a  large  iron 
mortar,  and  rtirring  them  with  a  red-hot  poker  unm  com- 
bustion ceases,  llie  mass  should  be  rediwed  to  powder 
before  it  is  quite  cold,  and  preauved  in  a  wdl-Mopped 
botde,  or  it  will  deltqueaca.  About  half  a  dtadnm  of  this 
flux  and  of  common  salt  are  usually  taken,  and  this  will 
generally  be  a  sufficient  quantity,  but  as  much  should  be 
used  as  wilt  perfectly  cover  the  button  when  it  is  poured  into 
the  mould,  othonme  the  metal  will  oxidise,  which  of  course 
is  ro  be  avoided. 

The  ores  of  the  second  subdivision  of  sulphurets  are  best 
assayed  by  calcining  them  perfectly  in  the  first  instance,  so 
chat  the  first  melting  shall  give  a  metallic  button,  instead 
of  a  regulus  or  sulphuret.  1^  effect  this,  when  the  one  has 
been  calcined  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off, 
it  should  be  melted  with  a  drachm  each  of  slacked  lime 
and  fluor  spar,  the  same  quantity  of  borax  and  red  argol, 
with  a  little  ikitre;  and  Uien  proceeded  irith  preoiaely  as 
directed  for  calcined  regulus. 

Copper  ores  not  contaiining  sulphur,  or  only  in  very  snwll 
quantity,  may  be  eahnned  Ibr  a  short  time  (a  few  minutes 
ia  sufficient),  and  melted  as  directed  in  the  last  section, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  lime  and  fluor  may  be  reducp'l, 
and  some  scales  of  iron  from  a  smith's  forge  added. 

Lead.— The  principal  ore  of  lead  is  the  sulphuret,  com- 
monly called  galena ;  but  the  carbonate,  or  white  lead  ore,  is 
sometimes  found  in  oonsiderable  quantity. 

To  assay  the  former  ore.  Take  400  grains  coarsely  pow- 
dered, mix  it  with  lOO  grains  of  iron  in  filings  or  small 
pieces,  100  grains  of  black  flux,  and  50  grains  of  cream  of 
tartar ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  Cornish  or  Hessian  crucible 
that  will  hold  double  thaquanti^-,  and  cov«  it  with  common 
aalt  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch.  Expose  it  to  a  yellowish- 
white  beat  fiw  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  matter  in  the 
crucible  haa  ceased  to  boil,  and  is  become  smooth ;  then 
either  pour  it  out  into  a  hemispherical  iron  mould  warm  and 
^muwd,  or  allow  it  to  oool  in  the  crucible. 

If  the  ore  is  much  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  or  earthy 
■Batter,  the  quantity  of  iron  should  be  reduced,  and  a  little 
fluor  spar  ana  Ixvax  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

The  carbonate  is  best  assayed  by  melting  it  with  half  its 
wei^t  of  black  flux  and  a  little  cream  of  tutar.  oevsring 
the  mixture  as  before  with  common  salt. 

TVb.— The  ores  of  tin  are  prinoi|>aUy  of  two  kinds,  the 
oxide  and  the  sulphuret ;  the  lattM'  is.  however,  very  rare. 

To  assay  the  oxide  of  tin,  or  blaek  tin,  as  it  ia  eommonly 
called,  it  requires  only  simple  fama  wiOi  half  its  weight  of 
black  flux,  on»«ighth  borax  and  the  like  ot  oream  of  tartar, 
oorerinK  the  mixture  in  the  crucible  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch  with  common  salt. 

The  sulphuret.  or  pyritous  tin  ore.  Let  400  grains  be 
reduced  to  powder  and  carefully  calcined,  with  occasional 
additions  of  small  portions  of  charcoal  pt^der.  constantly 
stimng  it  with  an  iron  rod.  and  so  managing  the  fire  as  u> 
pnivent  ttie  ore  from  clotting.  This  operation  should  be 
•MUtinueU  until  the  ore  ceases  to  emit  either  sulphureous 
or  arsenical  vapours.  Wfaon  thoroughly  calcined,  file  off 
from  the  stirring-rod  any  portion  of  the  ore  that  may  adhere 
to  it,  adding  it,  of  course,  to  that  in  the  crucible.  Add 
likewise  40  grains  of  limo»  SO  grains  of  fluor  spar,  150 


grains  of  black  flux,  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitie,  borax, 
and  cream  of  tartar ;  when  these  are  well  mixed,  cover  with 
common  salt,  and  when  mdted  quite  smooth,  allon'  the 
crucible  to  cool,  when  the  tin  will  be  found  at  the  bottom. 

Zine.— The  ores  of  zinc  are  of  two  kinds,  the  carbonate, 
or  calamine,  and  the  sirfphuret,  or  blende. 

There  is  perhaps  no  mode  of  directly  assaying  the  ores  of 
this  metal,  so  as  to  obtain  their  metallic  contents.  ThBt 
generally  given  in  books  of  chemishr  and  metallurgy,  vix., 
distillation  of  the  roasted  ore  mixed  with  charcoal  in  an 
earthen  retort,  will  be  found  universally  to  fail,  either  entirely 
or  partially.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  these  ores  in  the 
laige  way.  the  quantity  of  metal  obtained  seldom  exceeds 
one  half  the  quantity  which  th«y  crotain :  the  loss  arises 
partly  from  the  escape  of  uncondensed  metallic  vapour,  and 
partly  (irom  unreduced  oxide. 

The  best  mode  of  making  comparative  assays  of  the  ores 
of  zinc  is  as  follows :  if  the  ore  is  the  carbonate,  or  calamine 
as  it  is  usually  termed,  reduce  it  to  pieces  of  the  sise  of 
hazel  nuts,  weigh  thirty-two  ounces  avoirdupois,  and  expose 
it  undo"  a  mume,  or  in  a  larve  crucible,  to  a  moderate  red 
heat,  until  the  pieces  are  mfbot  throughout.  When  cold, 
reduce  the  ore,  which  will  have  beeome  very  friable,  to  a 
fine  powder ;  re-weigh  it  and  note  its  weight,  mix  it  with 
its  own  bulk  and  one-half  more  of  powderra  diarcoal,  and 
press  it  down  moderately  tq(ht  into  a  Stourbridge  clay 
crucible,  which  it  should  not  All  neaier  dian  two  indies  to 
the  tap.  Then  take  a  piece  of  moistened  and  tempered 
clay,  in  which  a  little  diarooal-powder  and  sand  have  been 
mixed,  roll  it  out  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut 
out  of  it  a  round  cake  to  fit  into  the  crucible  upon  the 
mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal,  giving  it  a  little  concavity 
on  its  upper  surface.  Then  weigh  as  much  granulated 
copper  as  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  calcined  calamine; 
spread  it  upon  the  disc  of  clay  in  the  crucible,  cover  it  with 
cnarcoal-powder,  and  lute  a  clay  cover  to  ihe  crucible. 
Set  the  crucible  in  an  air  fWnace,  and  expose  it  to  ahrigbt- 
red  heat  for  three  hours,  and  then  increase  the  heat  to  a 
yellowiith-white  tdr  another  hour ;  then  take  out  the  eni- 
cible  and  allow  it  to  cool,  collect  the  brass  which  will  have 
fivmed  on  the  day  disc  and  weigh  it;  if  its  weight  equals 
that  of  the  ealt^ned  calamine,  the  latter  mav  be  considered 
of  good  quality  for  commercial  purposes.  The  arrangement 
may  be  varied  by  mixing  the  granulated  copper  wifli  the 
calamine  and  charcoal,  instead  of  putting  it  on  the  clay 
disc ;  but  when  the  operation  ia  finished,  it  will  be  more 
trouble  to  collect  the  g^ns  of  brass. 

This  is  an  operation  that  requires  considerable  nicety  in 
the  management  of  the  fire,  for  if  too  hot,  the  metallic  zinc 
is  v^rised  foster  than  the  copper  can  combine  with  it ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  not  hot  enough,  the  oxide  will  not  be 
redured.  Attenthm  to  a  ftw  triala  will  give  the  lequUte 
judgment. 

The  sulphuret,  or  blende,  is  aaaayed  in  the  same  way, 
except  as  to  calcination. 

Blende  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powdw  and  care- 
fully calcined  upon  tte  Aoor  of  a  muffie.  so  heated  as  to 
exclude  any  carbonaeeons  smoke  or  flame,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly with  an  iron  rod  until  it  ceases  to  give  any  indication 
of  sulphur.  The  powdered  blende  should  not  lie  above 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  muffle,  and  the  heat 
should  be  very  gradually  raised  from  a  diill  to  a  bririit 
cherry  red.  When  perfectly  caldned,  it  must  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  calcined  calamine. 

ASSEMANI,  JOSEPH  SIMONIUS,  a  learned  Maro- 
nite  native  of  Syria,  who  eame  to  Rome  towards  the  ban- 
ning of  the  I8ui  onttury,  was  made  Archbish^  in  parti- 
bus  of  Tyre,  and  libiarian  of  tike  Vaticu.  \tf  Clemens  XI. 
He  was  sent  by  that  l^mtiff  on  a  Uterarr  nnuiaii  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  in  the  years  1715— 16,  and  nebmtgfat  haek  to 
Rome  many  valuable  If  S8.  He  then  set  about  eomnling 
his  BiNiotMca  Orimta^  Cbmatino  Vatiemu,  foarrohimes 
folio,  Rome.  1719-26,  being  a  biographical  account  of  the 
Syrian  writers,  divided  into  three  classes,  i.  g.  Othodox. 
Jaoobites,  and  Nestoriana,  with  copious  extracts  in  t'lie 
Synac  text,  and  a  Latin  version,  lisrs  of  their  woriis.  and 
co'mments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed  with  thv 
Arabian,  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but  noihing 
appeared  in  print  beyond  the  Syriac.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  Bibliotheea  is  engrossed  by  a  learned  dissertation  on 
the  Syrian  Nestorians. — 2d.  S.  Ephraem  Syri  Omra  omnia 
quat  extant,  six  vt^umes folio,  Rome,  1732-40.  Thtsedition 
of  the  works  (tf  St.  Ephraen^  ^  of  the  old  Syrian  fkthers. 
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containing  the  Syriac  text  and  a  Latin  traoBlation,  waa 
hegun  by  Ambaracb,  another  learned  Maronite  living  at 
Rome,  and  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  being  a 
fnember  of  the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death 
was  oompleted  by  Atsemani.  This  work  is  inach  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  is  better  than  that  of  the  other  vorks  of  As- 
semoni,  who  was  nuHre  skilled  in  (he  Oriental  than  in  the 
Latin  language. —  3d.  Kalendaria  EceUstis  universa,  in 
quibtu  Smetorum  notmna,  imagines,  feati  dies,  Eeclesia- 
turn  Orientit  ae  Oceidenti*,  preemissis  umus  atjuxque  Ecele- 
titg  originibua,  recementur,  detcribuntur,  et  notis  iliustron- 
tur,i\%  volumes  quarto,  Rome,  1753-7. — 4th.  Bibliotheca 
Juris  Orten(a/r*  Canoniei  et  CiviUs,  four  volumes  quarto, 
Rome,  1762-4. 

Assemani  died  at  Rome  in  1 768,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
left  MSS.,  several  historical  dissertations,  and  other  frag- 
ments, on  the  Christian  population  of  the  antient  patriar- 
chate of  Antioch,  on  the  nation  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nes- 
toriaDB,  and  other  Eastern  sects,  &G.,  which  nave  been  lately 

fiiiblished  by  Mcmaignor  Mai.  In  his  lifetime  he  pub- 
ished  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  and  religion  of  the  ante- 
Uoharamedan  Arabs,  which  he  upended  to  his  translation 
of  Benrabebo's  Chronicle.  Of^  Aseemani's  fiiend  Am- 
baraoh,  we  may  here  mention,  that  he  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen,  Patriarch  <3S  An- 
tioch, on  the  Origin  Jand  the  Liturgy  of  the  Maronites. 
rSee  Maronitbs.} 

ASSEMANI.  STEPHANUS  EVODIUS,  nephew  of 
the  preceding,  was  made  Bishop  of  Apamea,  and  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  librarian  of  the  Vatican.  He  published  the 
following  works.  1 .  BihUothecw  Medtceo-Laurentianai  et  Pa- 
latiTUB  axUcum  MSS.  Orientalium  Calahgus,  two  volumes 
folio,  1742,  with  notes  bv  Goh. — 2.  Acta  Sanctorum  Mar- 
tyrum  Orientalium  et  Occidentalittmt  two  v(dumes  folio, 
Aom^  1748.  To  this  wiffkt  which  heoompiled  from  MSS. 
n  the  Vatican,  he  added  the  Acts  of  BL  Simon,  called 
Stylite,  in  Chsldue  and  Latin.  He  also  h^an  •  gumid 
catalogue  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  dinded  hito  three  dasseiw 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  laii- 
^agast  of  which,  however,  he  published  only  the  first  volume 
in  1756;  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  his  chambers  having 
deitnqred  his  papers.  Mai  has  continued  parts  of  this  ca- 
talogue in  his  Soriptorum  Vetemm  nova  coUectio,  of  which 
the  eighth  volume  has  been  lately  published.  Another 
memb^  of  the  same  family,  called  Joseph  Louis  Assemani, 
published  the  Alexandrine  Miual,  with  the  litm^  of  the 
various  churches  of  Egypt,  old  and  modem :  Mitaale  AUx- 
andrinum  8.  Marci,  in  quo  eucharistia  Uiurgia  omnea 
anliaua  ac  recentee  Ecctetiarum  MgypH,  Grace,  Coptic*, 
ArabicA,  et  Syriace  exhibesUur,  quarto,  Rome,  1 734  ;  tuvd 
also  a  dixoncAc^  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Chaldea.  The  Asse- 
mani had  a  mi  eoUeotion  of  Arabic  and  Syriae  MS&. 
whush  Clemena  XlII.  pnrdiased  for  the  Vatican  Library. 
MonsignorMi^  has  lately  given  catalogues  of  them.  The 
Syriac  HSS.  alone  are  202  in  number. 

ASSEMANL  SIMONE.  grand  nephew  of  Joseph 
Simon,  and  like  hkn  bom  in  Syria,  came  to  Italy,  and 
was  many  years  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the 
imiversi^  of  Padua.  He  published  several  works  in  Ita- 
lian and  m  Latinon  Arabian  literature  and  history.  l.Sag- 
gio  etilt  origine,  aiito,  letteratura  e  cottumi  degU  AraSi, 
avanti  il  pKudo  prqfeta  Maometto,  octavo,  Padua,  1787. — 
2.  Catalogo  dei  codid  MSS.  OrientaU  neUa  biblitkeca  Na- 
niana,  quarto,  Padua,  1787-8.  To  this  eatalt^ue  he  added 
ei^traets  &om  some  of  the  worics  roistered  ip  ii,  snob  as  the 
Uvj^s  of  several  phikifpfdieni  aad  a  aeries  of  the  Fctrpiaa. 
Arabian,  and  Turkish  mtmai^A,  and  also  illustrations  irf 
tin  CiiOa  coins  and  oUur  antiqintiaa  existing  in  t^ie  mu- 
seum of  the  «ame  fomily  of  naoi.— 3,  -GfooM  Calealie, 
(h^Im-AnAicutt  quarto,  Padua,  1790.  being  a  description 
qC  the  celestial  gube  ui  the  Borgia  museum  at  Velletri, 
•nth  a  dissertatim  <m  ths  a^onomy  of  the  Arabs.  It  was 
this  Assemani  who  first  exposed  the  imiKMtnre  of  the  Mal- 
tese Vella,  who  pretended  to  have  found,  in  an  Arabic  MS. 
in  the  convent  of  S.  Martino  at  Palermo,  a  diplomatic  coda 
ill'  the  Sicilian  Saracens.  Vella  made  a  translation  of  it, 
and  puUished  it  at  Pdermo  in  1 789.  (Codice  Diplomaiico 
di  StciUa  toito  U  Qovenw  de^  Art^i,  5  vols.  4to.  Palerraov 
1 789-02.)  The  work  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Naples. 
Assemani,  to  whom  some  of  the  proof  sheets  had  been 
sMit,  pnnoHaoBd  the  text  to  be  oninteUifftble,  exe^t  some 
lines  whi^  wot  Maltawinstaad  of  Arabic  AttaatJoseph 
Hajier  wm  mat  tat  from  Vienna  to  Paltrmo.  and  he  having 


examined  the  MS.  found  it  contained  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Mohammed,  much  interpolated  with  Maltese  wcwds, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  rendering  the  original  text 
uiuntellig^hle.  Vella's  imposture  being  now  made  clear, 
he  was  sentenced  to  imiffisonment.  iCetarotti  Qpere.  vo- 
lume xviit ;  Fiindgrttben  dee  Orient*,  volume  L ;  and  also 
Allgemeinen  Lttemritchen  Anxeigen  tar  1795.) 

ASSEMBLY.  GENERAL,  OV  SCOTLAND.  [See 
Gbnbrai.  Assshblt.I 

ASSEMBLY,  NATIONAL  Qfee  National  As- 
sembly,] 

ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINES.    [See  Wbstmihstcb 

AsSBHBLV.] 

ASSENT,  ROYAL.  When  a  bill  has  passed  through 
all  its  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  if  it  is  a  bill  oi 
supply,  it  is  sent  back  to  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  it  of  course  originated ; 
but  if  not  a  bill  of  supply,  it  remains  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  royal  assent  is  always  given  in  the  House  of  I^rds,  the 
Commons,  however,  being  alsopreseot  at  the  bar,  to  which 
they  are  mmmoned  by  the  Black  Rod.  The  king  nay 
either  he  present  in  person,  or  may  signify  hia  assent  by 
letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  signed  wiOi  his  haoi, 
and  communicated  to  w  two  houses  by  commissiooen. 
Power  to  do  this  is  fl^ven  by  the  33d  Heniy  VIIL  chap.  21. 
The  conunisBioners  are  usually  three  or  four  of  the  grest 
ofltcen  <^  state.  The;  take  their  seats,  attired  in  a  peculiar 
costume,  on  a  bench  placed  between  the  woolsack  and  the 
throne.  When  the  king  comes  down  in  j^rson,  he  is  seated 
on  the  throne  robed  ana  crowned.  The  bills  that  have  been 
left  in  the  House  of  lArds  lie  on  the  table ;  the  bills  of  sup- 
|dy  are  brought  up  from  the  Commons  by  the  Speaker,  who, 
in  presenting  them,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  session,  is 
accustomed  to  accompany  the  act  with  a  ahott  ^>eecb.  In 
these  addresses  it  is  usual  to  recommend  that  the  money 
which  has  been  so  liberally  supplied  by  bis  nu^es^'s  faitbftti 
Comnona  should  he  judu^ottsly  and  economioaUy  expended ; 
and  a  otmsiderable  sensation  boa  been  aometimeE  nude  by 
the  emi^wais  and  solemnity  with  which  this  advice  has  been 
enibccea  upon  the  royal  ear.  The  rc^al  assent  to  each  fail! 
is  announced  by  the  clnrk  of  parliament.  Having  read  the 
title,  he  says,  if  it  is  a  bill  of  supplv,  *  te  roi  remerde  ws 
Zoyo/  eut^eete,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ainri  le  veut ;' 
if  any  other  public  bill,  *  Le  roi  le  veut ;'  if  a  private  bill, 
'  Soil  fait  comme  il  est  desire.'  What  is  called  an  act 
of  graoe,  that  is,  an  act  by  which  the  royal  fitvour  or 
bounty  is  extended  to  any  pafty,  must  be  Hgned  by  his 
majesty  before  it  is  laid  baore  parliament,  where  it  is  only 
read  once  in  each  house,  and  where,  although  it  may  be 
rejected,  it  cannot  be  amended.  To  such  an  act  there  is  no 
further  expresnm  of  the  royal  assent,  but,  having  read  its 
title,  the  clerk  «i  the  pailiament  says,  'Im  Freh/e,  Seignmm*, 
et  CommoHM,  en  le  present  parliaiamU  aetenMSe,  am  nam  de 
touts  BOS  autre*  euqf*^*,  renmeiemt  tree  kumblement  vein 
megeeti,  et  prient  a  Dim  von*  domier  en  *antt  bom  dm  et 


the  royal  assent  is  refused  to  a  bill,  the  Pxm  of 
annonneement  ii  Leroi  s'avisera.  IX  is  {vohaUe  that  in 
fiwmn-  timM  these  words  were  intended  to  mean  what  ttwy 
express,  namely,  that  the  king  would  take  the  matter  into 
ooDsideratioD,  fuad  merely  postponed  his  decision  for  the 
present.  There  has  been  no  instance  of  the  rejactiim  bf 
the  crown  of  any  bill,  certainly  not  of  any  public  bill,  which 
had  passed  through  parliament,  for  many  years.  It  ia  com- 
moiuyatatAd.  even  in  books  of  good  authority  <fbr  instance, 
in  so  respectable  a  work  as  Chltty's  edition  of  Blaokstone), 
that  the  last  inMance  was  the  rejection  of  the  bill  foe  trien- 
nial pariiamants  by  William  III.  in  1693.  Tindal.  in  his 
ootttiwiatian  of  Ra^  says, '  Hie  king  let  the  bill  lie  on 
tfie  tiMe  for  some  tune,  so  tiut  men's  ^res  and  ezpectatioiu 
vera  muoh  fixed  on  ttw  issue  of  it;  hot  in  eonmuakm  he 
reftised  to  pass  it,  so  the  session  ended  in  an  ill  bnmoar. 
The  rejecting  a  bill,  though  an  unquestionable  right  of  the 
miwn,  has  been  so  seldom  practised,  that  the  two  bouses  are 
apt  to  think  it  a  hardship  when  there  is  a  bill  denied.'  But 
another  instance  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  which  was  more  remarkable,  in  con»eqaence  of  its 
being  followed  by  certain  proceedings  in  parliament,  which 
was  sitting  at  the  time.  This  was  the  r^ection  of  the  UU 
commonly  called  the  E*Iaoe  Bill,  die  otyect  of  which  was  to 
exclude  all  holders  of  offices  of  trust  imd  profit  under  the 
erown  fion  the  House  cd  Commons.  It  was  preaented  t» 
the  king  along  with  the  ^i^,  ^  i  *n4-^.<teT  h» 
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lud  assested  to  the  one  and  rejected  the  other,  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  resolved  itself  into  a  grand  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  nation,  passed  the  following  resolution: — 
That  whoever  advised  the  king  not  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  the  act  which  was  to  redress  a  grievance,  and  take  off  a 
scandal  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Commons  in  parliament, 
is  an  enemy  to  their  majesties  and  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
m  representation  be  made  to  the  king,  to  lay  before  him  how 
fbw  instances  have  been  in  former  re^ns  of  denying  the 
royal  assent  to  bills  fbr  redress  of  grievances;  and  the  grief 
of  the  Commons  fiirhia  not  having  given  the  njaA  assent  to 
several  public  bills,  and  in  particular  to  this  bill,  which 
lends  so  much  to  the  clearing  the  reputation  of  this  house, 
afier  their  having  so  freely  voted  to  supply  the  pubUc  occa- 
sions.' All  address  conformable  to  the  resolution  was 
accordingly  presented  to  his  majesty  by  the  whole  house. 
The  king  returned  a  polite  answer  to  so  much  of  the  address 
as  referred  to  the  confidence  that  ought  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween himself  and  the  parliament,  but  took  no  notice  of 
what  was  said  about  the  rejection  of  the  bill  When  the 
Commons  returned  from  the  royal  presence,  it  was  moved 
m  the  house  'That  a{H>licatioD  be  made  to  his  majesty  for  a 
further  answer  j'  but  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  229  to  28. 

Mr.  Hatsell,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Precedents  (edi- 
tion of  18 IS),  quotes  other  instances  of  subsequent  date  to 
this.  The  latest  which  be  discovered  was  the  rqeetion  of  a 
Scotch  militia  hill  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707.  In  former 
times  the  refusaLof  the  royal  assent  was  a  common  occur- 
rence. Queen  Elisabeth  onoe  at  the  end  of  a  aasaioa,  out  of 
ninety-one  bills  which  were  jwesentad  to  her,  rejected  fore- 
sight. 

It  is  the  royal  assent  which  makes  a  bill  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  gives  it  the  force  of  a  law.  As  by  a  legal  fiction 
the  laws  passed  throughout  a  wholei  session  of  parliament 
are  considured  as  forming  properly  only  one  statute  (of 
which  what  are  popularly  called  the  separate  acts  are  only 
so  many  chf^ttets),  it  used  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
the  royal  assent*  at  whatovw  period  of  the  session  it  might 
be  given,  did  not  make  the  act  operative  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  when  no  day  was  particularly  mmtioned  in 
the  body  of  it  as  .that  on  which  it  should  come  into  eiRct. 
In  order  to  settle  this  point,  it  was  ordered  by  the  33d 
Greorge  IIL  cb^.  13,  thid  the  clerk  of  parliament  should 
for  the  future  endorse  on  every  bill  the  day  on  which  it 
received  the  royal  assent,  and  mat  from  that  day,  if  there 
was  not  in  it  any  specification  to  the  contrary,  its  operatiui 
should  cMnmence. 

It  appears  that  the  several  forms  of  words  now  in  use  are 
not,  as  has  been  sometimes  stated,  exactly  the  same  that 
have  been  employed  in  this  ceremony  from  the  first  institu- 
tion of  parliaments.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  that 
Henry  VIL  gave  his  assent  to  the  bill  of  attainder  passed 
in  the  firat  year  of  his  reign  (1485>  against  the  partisans  of 
Richard  III.  in  the  mrae  emphatic  terms,  Le  roy  U  voet,  en 
touiz  pointz.  On  some  oeeasions,  of  earlier  date,  the  assent 
is  stated  to  have  been  given  in  English.  Thus,  to  a  bill  of 
attiunder  passed  against  Sir  William  Oldhall  in  1453  (the 
3 1  st  of  Henry  VI.),  the  clerk  is  recorded  in  the  Rolls  of  Par- 
liament to  have  announced  his  majesty's  assent  as  folloira : 
'  The  king  voile  that  it  be  hadde  and  doon  in  maner  and 
forme  as  It  is  desired.'  And  in  1459,  in  the  case  of  an  act 
d{  attainder  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earls  of  Salis- 
bury, Warwick,  and  others,  the  same  king  gave  hia  assent 
in  the  following  form :  '  The  king  agreetn  to  this  act,  so 
that  by  virtue  thereof  he  be  not  put  from  his  prerogative  to 
shew  such  mercy  and  grace  as  shall  please  his  highness, 
according  to  his  ragalie  and  dignitie,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons, whose  names  be  expressed  in  this  act,  or  to  any  other 
that  might  be  hurt  by  the  same.' 

In  the  time  of  (he  (Commonwealth,  an  English  &nn 
was  substituted  toe  those  in  Nwman-Frenoh,  which  had 
been  previously  and  are  now  in  use.  On  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1656,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  '  that  when 
the  Lord  Protector  shall  pass  a  bill,  the  form  of  words 
to  be  used  shall  be  these.  The  Lord  Prelector  doth  con- 
tenW  In  1706,  also,  a  bill  passEid  the  House  of  L^rds, 
and  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Oimmons, 
fbr  abolishing  the  use  of  the  French  tongue  in  all  pro- 
ceedings in  parliament  and  courts  of  justice,  in  whioh  it 
was  directed, '  Uiat  instead  of  Lb  toy  le  veult,  these  words  be 
nssd,  limg  muwtn  Be  it  soi  instead  of  Sail /ait  come 
•/  mt  dmrS,  these  words  be  substituted,  Be  it  as  is  prayed ; 


where  these  words,  Le  roi  remercie  eet  hone  sujeU,  accept* 
leur  benevolence,  et  ainei  le  vetUt,  have  been  used,  it  shall 
hereafter  be.  The  kirtg  thanks  his  good  sulgeets,  accepts  their 
benevolence,  and  answers  Be  it  to;  instead  of  Le  roi  son- 
sera,  these  words,  The  king  uriU  consider  qf  it,  be  used. 
'  Why  this  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Commons,'  says  Hatsell* 
*  or  why  its  provisions  with  respect  to  prooaedinei  in  parlui^ 
meat  were  not  adopted  in  an  act  vhidi  aftowaros  paned  in 
the  yew  173),  "That  all  proceedinBS  in  courts  t^justioe 
should  be  in  English,"  I  never  heud  any  reason  assigned.' 
For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Hatsell's  Pre- 
cedents, especially  vol.  ii.pp.  338—351  (edition  of  1818). 

ASSER.  ^S^,  Itav  Ashe,  properly  A8HI,  is  erroneously 
written  by  English  and  French  writers  Asser.  Ashi  was 
the  principal  author  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  bo  called 
from  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  was  born  at  Babylon 
A.D.  353.  His  Jewish  biographers  relate  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  college  of  Sora,  in  Babyk>n,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen ;  whidi,  if  this  account  be  true,  is  an  unparalleled 
instance  of  mental  precocity.  But  whether  or  not  full  credit 
may  be  attached  to  this  statement,  Ashi  wss  uodoubtedly 
distinguished  ve^  early  in  life  by  intellectual  powers  and 
acquirements.   He  died  aj>.  426,  aged  seventy-:  four. 

RabM  Abraham  Ben  Din  asserts,  in  his  Jjiii&i/aA,  p.  68, 
that  nnee  the  days  of  Rabbi  JehuiU  Hannasi,  or  R^beiui 
Hakkadosh,  in  no  one  but  Ashi  had  been  combined  at  onoe 
knowledge  of  the  law,  piety,  humitity,  and  magniflcraoa^ 
The  expositicns  ot  tne  Mishna  delivered  by  Ashi  in  his 
lectures  to  the  students  under  his  care  were  collected,  and 
form  the  basis  of  the  Babyfenian  Talmud-  It  was  his  prac- 
tice to  dictate  to  his  pupils  each  year,  in  the  month  of 
February,  a  treatise,  which  he  required  them  to  study  during 
six  months,  and  when  they  returned  to  him  in  tiie  month  of 
August,  to  give  him  their  views  of  ito  contente.  He  incited 
them  to  hold  arguments  on  then:  several  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  the  treatise,  removed  their  doubts,  and  replied  to 
their  objections,  or  confirmed  theic  opinions  by  the  testimmy 
of  former  sages.  The  heads  of  the  classes  explained  at 
length  to  the  younger  students  what  had  been  stated  sue-' 
cinctly  by  the  mastor.  Prises  were  urarded  to  the  most 
dtstingohbed  dise^les.  Ashi  then  ddiversd  another  trea- 
tise, much  waa  in  like  manner  studied  during  anothw  ui 
months,  and  in  the  month  of  February  was  discussed. 
From  the  matter  thus  collected,  during  a  course  of  instrue* 
tion  which  lasted  sixty  years,  Ashi  composed  that  part  of 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  which  was  immediately  written  by. 
himself,  it  was  continued  by  his  discipltis,  the  number  of 
whom  amounted  to  many  thousands.  (Compare  the  rwAwiaA. 
Daoid,  first  part,  in  the  years  4127  and  4187;  Snher 
Juchasin,  fol.  117;  Ha&choih  Olam,^.\%;  WoUU,£M&*fr' 
theca  Hebreea,  torn,  i,  s.  224.) 

ASSER,  or  ASSBRIUS  UENEVEN8I9,  called 
ASKER  by  Ingulphus.  and  JOHN  ASS£R  by  Bale 
and  Pits,  was  a  learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  whence  (the 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Uenapia  or 
Mensvia)  he  obtained  the  appellatiaii  of  Mosevensis.  Le* 
land  iCommtiO.  de  Script.  L  p.  155)  states  him  to  have  heen* 
of  British  extraction,  and  Bale  (edit.  Basil,  1M7,  p.  123) 
says  that  his  instructor  in  learning  at  St.  David  s  was  John 
Erigena.  We  have  his  own  authority  (fie  iM.  6e»t. 
ed.  Wise,  p.  49)  for  his  being  related  to  an  atdAisbop  of*, 
St.  David's  of  ^e  name  of  Novis. 

Asser  was  invited  to  ^te  ecAirt  of  Alfted  the  Gteat,  as  iti 
generally  believed,  in  or  about  the  year  88fr,  but  probably, 
earlier,  merely  from  the  reputation  of  hia  Isaming.  Hii 
own  account  is  (p.  47),  that  those  who  were  sent  to  fetah- 
him  introduced  him  to  the  king  at  Dene,  in  Wiltehire.  and 
that  the  king  not  only  received  him  graciously,  but,  at  the 
first  interview,  pressed  him  to  reside  constently  at  court 
Asser  modestly  dedined  the  profosal,  alleging  that  if 
would  be  a  reproach  to  him  to  leave  n  plaee  mwie  he  had 
been  nnrtured  and  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  for  the  sake  ■ 
of  obtaining  prefennent  elsewhere.   King  Alfred  titm  de-i 
sired  thAt  he  would  apportion  his  time  between  the  oourt  ami  * 
his  monastery,  passing  six  months  at  one,  and  six  at  Ihe  < 
other :  but  Asser  was  unwilling  to  comply  even  with  thb  • 
request,  till  he  had  consulted  the  brethren  of  his  invent ' 
He  therefore  set  out  for  St.  David's,  but  fldling  ill  alr 
Winchester,  lay  sick  there  more  than  a  year.   lie  after 
wards  pursued  his  journey,  and  at  length  obtained  \he  eon-  > 
sent  of  his  brother-monks  to  accept  the  offer,  as  thn  pre  - 
mised themselves  great  advantages  from  the  King's  favour, 
and  more  especially  against  lbgiOP^^io&9  (£Heiqeid^on< 
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•rtba  prtty  prineei  of  Sooth  Wmlei.  wbo  haa  oeeMtonally 
wneentM  their  archbishop.  They,  however,  requetted 
Asser  to  prevail  opon  the  king  to  let  him  reside  quarterly 
ftt  court  and  at  St.  David's,  rather  than  that  be  ihould 
remain  absent  six  months  together. 

When  he  came  hack,  helbund  the  kin;;  at  a  place  called 
leonaford,  who  received  him  with  everjr  mark  of  distinction, 
and  witii  whom  he  remained  at  once  ei^ht  months,  reading 
with  him  soch  hooks  as  the  king  possessed.  {Ibid.  p.  40.) 
Asser  states  that,  on  the  Christmas  eve  following,  the  king 
presented  him  with  the  monasteries  of  Amgreshyri  (aup- 
pMed  to  be  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire),  and  Banuwille  {Ban- 
well,  in  Somersetshire),  together  with  a  silk  pall  of  great 
value,  and  as  much  ineense  as  a  strong  man  was  able  to 
earry ;  adding,  that  these  were  small  things,  and  that 
henafter  he  should  have  greater.  In  a  short  time  Asser 
had  the  church  of  Exeter  bestowed  upon  him ;  and,  at  a 
later  period,  the  bishopric  of  Sherbum.  which,  however,  he 
quitted,  according  to  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biogra- 
pkia  Britanmca,  in  883.  though  he  always  retained  the 
title.  Thenceforward  he  constantly  attended  the  court,  in 
the  manner  before  stipulated,  and  is  named  as  a  person  in 
whom  he  had  particular  confidence,  by  King  Alfred  in  his 
will,  which  must  have  been  made  snme  time  in  or  before 
885.  since  mention  is  there  made  of  Esna,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, who  died  that  year.  He  bequeathed  to  Asser  one 
hundred  mancuses.  iWittqfK.  A^r.  publ.  at  Oxf  p.  20.) 
Asser  is  abo  mentioned  by  King  Alfred  in  the  epistle  pre- 
fixed to  his  translation  of  Gregory's  *  PattoraU,'  addressed 
to  Wlfltig,  hishc^  of  London ;  and  them  the  king  does  not 
call  him  bishop  of  Shertfum,  but  minum  biycepft  *  my 
Mshop ; '  acknowledging  the  help  received  from  him  and 
others  in  that  translation. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  near  resemblance  which  the 
genius  of  Asser  Xxm  to  that  of  the  king  which  gained  him 
so  much  of  Alfred's  confidence  ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  Asser  drew  up  the  Memoir  of  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  which  we  still  have,  and  which  he  dedicated  and 
presented  to  the  king  in  the  year  893.  In  ^is  work  we 
nave  a  very  remarkable  account  of  the  mannnin  which  the 
king  and  Auer  passed  their  time  together. 

Asser  says  that,  one  day  (it  was  on  the  feftst  of  St.  MarUn), 
having  cited  in  conversatbn  a  passage  fVom  a  particular 
author,  the  king  was  pleased  with  it,  and  would  have  him 
write  it  down  in  the  margin  of  a  book  which  he  carried 
in  his  bosom :  but  Asser  finding  no  room  to  write  it  there, 
and  yet  being  desirous  to  grati^  his  msster,  asked  Alfred 
whether  he  should  not  provide  a  fVw  leaves,  on  which  to  set 
down  such  remarkable  things  as  Micun-ed  either  in  reading 
or  conversation.  The  king  was  delighted  with  this  hint, 
and  directed  Asser,  without  delay,  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Pursuing  this  method  constantly,  their  collection  begun  to 
swell,  till  at  length  it  became  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
pmlter;  and  this  was  what  the  King  called  his  '  Hand- 
book.' or  *  Manual.' 

Asser  appears  to  have  continued  at  court  during  the 
rert  of  the  reignof  AMred,  and  jprobably  several  years  after; 
hat  irfaen  or  when  he  died  is  ooulrtfm.  The  Saxon  Chro- 
lude  poaitively  llxm  tha  time  to  the  year  9 10. 

IIm  preferments  and  the  works  of  Asser  have  both  heon 
sabjeeU  of  controversy.  The  writer  of  his  hfe  in  the  Hio- 
groflAia  Britannica  asserts  him  to  have  been  atvhbishop  of 
St.  David's  (Kipfns's  edit.  L  410),  which  is  much  disputed. 
It  seems  clear,  howevmr.  that  Asser  the  monk,  who  is  spoken 
of  as  a  reader  in  the  public  schools  at  Oxfbrd  (Harpsfield. 
Hitt.  Beclett  161).  if  such  a  person  did  exist,  was  a  diflforent 
person  ftom  the  bishop  of  Sherbum. 

Bale  and  Pits  ^ve  the  titles  of  six  wwks  ascribed  to 
our  Asser.  One  is,  of  course.  The  Life  of  Alfred : '  the 
others  are,  1.  *  A  Commentary  on  Boethius;'  2. 'Annales 
Britannis;'  3.  *  Aurearum  Sententiarum  Enchiridion;' 
4. '  A  Book  of  Homilies ;  5.  *  A  Volume  of  Letters.'  The 
Commentary  on  Boethius  probably  means  nothing  more 
than  his  explanation  of  that  author  to  King  AUM  when 
tlw  king  made  his  Saxon  trandation.  The  Annales  were 
pnhlirii^  by  Oale  in  his  Script,  xv.  at  Oxford  in  1691. 
but  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  a  pseudo- Asser.  •  The 
Enchiridion  is.  beyond  question,  Alfred's  Manual  already 
noticed.  The  existence  of  the  two  last  worlu.  the  Homilies 
and  Letters,  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authority.  Many 
other  Wfyrks  (but  without  specification)  are  said  by  Bale 
and  IHts  to  have  been  translatod  into  English  hy  Aassr. 

The. '  Asmaltt  Amm  QtnUtnm  Ji^edt  MagnS'  were 


first  published  hy  Archbishop  Psrker,  at  the  end  of  Wal 
singham's  Hittory,  fol.  Lond.  1 574.  and  reprinted  by  Camdea 
in  his  AngHa.  Sormanmca,  &c.  fol.  Fmncof.  1603.  They 
were  a^in  reprinted  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume  at  Oxfords 
by  Francis  Wise,  in  1772  :  the  best  edition. 

The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Astser.  fi>rmerly  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  marked  Otho  A.  xii,  was  burnt  in  the 
fire  at  Westminster  in  1731. 

(See  the  *  Anntd^g,'  published  by  Wise :  Tanner's 
JHbhotktea  Britamieo-Htbertt.  p.  53';  Biogr.  Brit.  art. 
Ayserius ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Met.) 

ASSESSMENT  OP  TAXES.  [See  Taxks.] 

ASSESSMENT  OF  DAMAGES  takes  place  on  a 
writ  of  inquiry  before  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  and  a  jury 
of  the  oounty  where  an  action  is  laid,  in  rases  where  the 
defendant  suffers  judgment  by  default,  instead  of  pleading 
and  joining  issue  in  the  action.  In  such  cases,  the  defend- 
ant havii^  admitted  a  liability  to  some  extent,  the  only 
quesUon  is  as  to  the  amount ;  and  the  jury  are  summonea 
merely  to  enquire  into  and  assess  the  damages,  and  tiot  as 
on  trials  where  issue  is  joined  to  try  the  issue  as  tpell  at  to 
assess  the  damages  (tarn  ad  triandum  quant  ad  inquiren' 
dum).  Such  assessment  is  subject  to  be  set  aside  on  motion 
before  the  court  where  the  action  is  brought,  in  nase  the  jury 
are  improperly  returned,  or  the  sheriff  has  misdirected  them 
in  point  of  law,  or  the  damages  are  excessive.  [See  Writ 
or  Inqdirt.— DamaobsJ 

ASSETS  (fttmi  the  Norman  French  aswte,  suffieient) 
is  the  real  and  perscmal  property  a  party  deeeased.  which, 
either  in  the  hands  of  his  heir  or  devisee,  or  of  his  executor 
or  administrator,  is  chargeable  with  the  payment  of  bis  debts 
and  legacies.  Assets  are  either  pertoiial  or  reaL  The 
former,  embracing  goods,  chattels,  debts.  &c.  devolve  oo 
the  executor  or  administrator;  and  the  latter  (including 
all  real  estate)  descend  to  his  heir-at-law,  or  are  devised 
to  his  devisee.  Assets  are  also  distinguishable  into  legai,  or 
such  as  render  the  executor  or  heir  liable  to  a  suit  at  com- 
mon law  on  the  part  of  a  creditor ;  and  equitable,  or  such 
as  can  only  be  rendered  available  by  a  suit  in  a  court  of 
equity,  and  are  subject  to  distribution  and  marshalling 
among  creditors  and  legatees,  according  to  the  peculiar 
equitable  rules  rfthat  court. 

1st  As  to  pemmal  bgal  ataett.  These  indude  all  goods, 
chattels,  and  moveaUes,'  which  belonged  to  the  deceased  in 
aefton  or  pottmion  at  the  time  of  nis  death,  and  which 
aotually  coma  to  the  executor's  or  administratm-'s  hands; 
and  also  all  things  which  come  to  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators at  any  time  in  lieu  of  them.  Thus,  a  lease  made 
to  executors,  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  to  grant  a  lea^  to 
the  testator  in  his  life ;  goods  deli\*ered  to  executors  under  a 
contract  to  deliver  them  to  a  testator ;  damages  recovered 
by  an  executor  for  breach  of  a  rontraet  made  with  the  Ics 
tator,  are  penonal  legal  oMetit  So  the  young  of  sheep  or 
cattle  of  the  testator  bom  after  his  death  ;  the  profits  tnade 
by  bis  executor  in  carrying  on  his  trade;  the  value  of  his 
mortgaged  chattels,  redeemed  by  the  executor  after  his 
death,  are  assets  of  this  description. 

The  locality  of  the  property,  in  genMal.  does  not  affect 
the  questiw  whether  it  is  assets  or  not ;  it  being  a  nnxtm 
that  '  assets  in  any  part  of  the  world  an  assets  in  ei  ery 
part  of  the  world.'  llierefore,  stoek  in  foreign  fhnds.  or  a 
ieaBehold  fbr  years  in  Ireland,  must,  in  case  of  a  deficiency 
of  assets  in  this  country,  be  sold  by  the  executor  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  By  the  5th  (3eo.  II.  c.  7.  s.  4.  bouses,  lamb, 
negroes,  &c.  in  the  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  are  ren- 
dered personal  assets,  devolving  on  the  executor  for  satis- 
faction of  debts.  And  the  Sth  (ieo.  IV.  c.  33,  has  produced 
the  same  operation  on  all  real  estates  of  British  subjects  (not 
bein^  Mohammedans  or  Gentoos),  situate  in  India  within 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  British  supreme  courts  at  Fcvt 
William  (CalcutU),  Fort  St.  Greoi^  (Madras),  and  Bombay. 

As  the  law  protects  an  executor  or  administrator  Dram 
any  nersonal  charge  so  long  as  he  acts  rightfuUy,  tfao  assets 
which  render  him  diargeable  to  a  creditor  are,  of  course, 
only  such  as  dome  to  At>  handt,  and  not  necessarily  all 
those  of  which  the  deeeased  may  die  possessed.  Itwaa 
said  by  Wentworth,  a  considerable  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  if  the  testator  at  his  death  has  sheep  in  Cumber^ 
land,  bullocks  in  Wales,  fat  oxen  in  Bucks,  money,  house* 
hold  stuff,  and  plate  in  London,'  and  the  executor  dwells  at 
Coventry,  viz.  far  from  all  these  places,  the  executor  has 
such  an  aetu^  possession  immedUtely  on  the  testator's 
death,  tiiat  he  may  maintain  tragfau  afauiit^anj  om 
Digitized  oy  VjOO^  IC 
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taking  them  away,  and  therefore  it  is  doubtfal  whether 
these  goods  must  not  be  considered  to  have  actually  come 
to  his  hands  so  as  to  be  assets  rendering  him  chargeable  for 
payment  or  debts.  But  it  seems  nov  to  be  the  letter  and 
mora  just  rule,  that  if  such  property  should  be  abstracted 
hy  any  stranger  either  before  it  has  been  actually  possessed 
w  the  executor  or  afterwards,  so  that  it  be  without  any  fiiult 
of  the  exeeutor.  he  will  only  be  liable  to  account  ibr  the 
damages  which  be  may  actually  recover  l^tnst  such  stran-  : 
ger,  notwithstanding  such  damages  may  be  less  than  the 
actual  value  of  the  goods.  And  upon  the  same  principle, 
goods  stolen  from  the  posaessim  of  the  executor,  without 
hlame  on  bis  part,  will  not  be  considered  assets,  unless  in- 
deed he  have  neglected  an  opptnlunity  of  selling  them  for  a 
good  price.  As  to  all  such  personal  property  of  the  testator  as 
is  merely  in  action,  viz.  debts  and  rights  of  suit,  it  only  in 
general  becomes  assets  when  reduced  into  possession  by  the 
executor ;  but  if  he  release  any  such  claims,  or  take  a  bond 
for  them  to  himself  penonally,  they  then  become  assets 
with  which  he  is  chat^e^le.  As  nothing  but  what  is  of 
peeuniary  Talne  is  aaaeta,  if  the  deceased  wera  entitled  to  the 
next  presentatkm  to  a  living,  and  died  without  praienting, 
the  right  in  the  handa  of  the  executor  would  not  be  assets, 
because  not  legally  aaleaUe.  It  follow*  horn  the  very  de- 
finition of  anettt  that  th^  do  not  embrace  property  which 
the  testator  possestes  merely  as  a  tru4ee,  without  having 
any  personal  beneficial  interest  therein ;  and  upon  the  same 
principle,  the  executor  cannot  employ  as  general  perronal 
aaisets  property  which  is  in  the  testator's  hands  clothed  with 
a  specific  trust  or  ap(Ht)prtation ;  for  instance,  bills  or  notes 
remitted  to  the  testator  to  meet  acceptances  for  any  par- 
ticular purpose ;  nor  money  received  by  the  executtn-  him- 
self under  a  specific  tnitrt  to  apply  it  in  payment  of  his  tea- 
tator'a  debts. 

3.  Pertonai  tgmtatU  assets  are  such  as  can  only  he  made 
ETailahle  by  the  help  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  which  etmse- 
qinntly  cannot  be  given  in  evidenoe  against  an  executor  on 
his  plea  of  jdew  adminutraoit  in  a  court  of  law.  The 

distinction  hstween  the  two  classes  is  most  important,  and 
consists  not  merely  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  payment  out  of 
them  by  a  creditor,  but  also  in  the  scheme  of  their  distribution 
for  payment  of  debts.  While  legal  assets  mustbeappliedin 
payment  of  debts,  according  to  certain  rules  of  priority  (viz. 
1.  Funeral  chari^,  &c.— 2.  Debts  to  the  crown — 3.  Judg- 
meoti— 4.  Recognisances,  &c. — 5.  Rent  and  specialty  debts, 
a»  mortira<;es,  bonds,  &c. — (i.  Simple  contract  debts  —7.  Le- 
jracies),— equitable  assets  are  distributable  among  all  cre- 
ditors equally,  the  only  distinction  recoj^nized  in  courts  of 
3qu)ty  bein^  that  debts  are  to  be  preferred  to  legaciet. 
Equitable  assets  embrace  money  produced  hy  sale  of  the 
tcittator's  real  estate,  whether  nia  interest  in  such  estate 
were  leml  or  equitable,  and  whether  it  be  expras&ly  devised 
to  be  sud  fiir  payment  of  debta  or  not ;  and  the  equity  of 
redemption  of  a  mortgage  is  equitable  and  not  legal  assets. 
So  also  is  any  fUnd  over  which  a  man  has  a  ^neral  power 
of  appointment,  which  he  exercises ;  in  which  case  the 
property  will  be  equitably  subject  to  the  claims  of  his  cre- 
ditors, in  preference  to  those  of  his  legatees  or  appointees. 

3.  Rem  Astetft  comprise  all  audi  lands,  tenements,  &c. 
as  descend  to  the  heir  at  law  of  the  deceased,  and  which 
at  common  law  rendered  him  chargeable  with  specialty 
debts  binding  the  heir.  T^ey  embrace  many  things  not 
strictly  of  a  real  nature.  Thus  an  annuity,  though  a  per- 
sonal thing,  is,  if  granted  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
real  assets,  which  descend  to  the  heir;  and  this  is  also  the 
case  with  things  aceessory  to  real  estate,  such  as  chimney-' 
pieces,  wainaaola,  doors,  and  o^er  Axtuns ;  and  even  dMr 
in  a  park,  hares  and  rabbits  in  a  wanren,  fish  in  a  private 
pond  OT  fishery,  are  held  to  participate  in  the  nature  of  real 
eatate,  and  to' descend  to  tiie  heir  as  real  assets.  By  the 
statute  29  Car.  II.  c.  3.  estates  pur  outer  vie,  limited  to  the 
grantee  and  his  heirs,  or  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admini- 
*tnXor%,  during  the  hfe  of  a  third  partv,  are  declared  to  be 
real  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  heir.  Terms  of  years  being 
personal  chattels,  are  in  general  personal  assets  in  the  han£ 
of  the  executor  or  administrator:  but  terms  which  are 
created  or  assigned  over  to  attend  the  inheritance  (accord- 
ing to  the  common  mode,  in  the  absence  of  a  genenil  registry, 
used  by  conveyancers  of  protecting  the  inheritani:e  from 
judgments  and  personal  cnarges  of  the  owner)  in  general 
follow  the  nature  of  the  inheritance. 

At  common  law,  it  was  strictly  only  the  real  estate  de- 
jnmcfof  to  the  heir  which  was  liable  to  anv  tiX  his  debts, 


and  this  only  to  detrts  by  bond  or  specialty,  in  which  the 
heir  was  specifically  named.  If,  therefore,  the  debtor, 
after  the  Statute  of  Wills,  12  Henry  VIII.  c.  1,  dacii^ed 
away  his  landx,  his  creditors  were  entirely  defrauded  of 
their  debts.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  3d  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  14,  s.  2,  rendered  such  devises  void  as  agunst  creditors 
by  bond  or  ^tecialty  in  which  the  heir  was  bound,  uid 
oiahted  alt  sneh  creditors  to  sne  the  devisee  of  ^  land 
jointly  with  the  heir  at  law.  And  this  act  having  been 
construed  to  apply  to  the  case  of  creditors  on  bond  only,  has 
been  wUely  repeaied.  and  the  same  provisions  extended  by 
the  1  at  William  IV.  c.47,  to  creditors,  not  only  on  bonds,  but 
on  covenants,  and  all  other  specialties.  But  it  is  not  merely 
all  classes  of  specialty  creditors  that  have  now  a  remedy 
against  the  real  assets  of  the  debtor :  the  creditors  by  simple 
contract  obtained  such  a  remedy  by  the  47th  G>eo.  III.  st.  2, 
c.  74  (re-enacted  by  I  Will.  IV.  c.  47) ;  hut  this  was  con- 
fined to  cases  where  the  debtor,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
a  trader;  and  none  of  the  above  provisions  applied  to  copy- 
hold estates.  But  now,  by  tlie  comprehensive  enactment  of 
3  and  4  William  IV.  c.  104,  all  the  real  estate  of  the  debtor, 
whether  freehold,  euntomary,  or  copyhold,  which  he  shall 
not,  by  his  last  will,  have  charged  with  payment  of  bis  debts, 
is  rendered  assets,  to  be  administered  in  courts  of  equity  fiw 
payment  of  his  debts,  as  well  those  due  on  eimple  contract 
AB  on  specialty;  provided  that  in  the  administration  of  assets 
in  courts  of  equity  creditors  hy  specialty  in  which  the  heir 
is  bound  shall  be  prefeirerl  to  creditors  by  simple  contract, 
or  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  are  not  bound.  It  is  tr 
be  observed  that  this  important  enactment  confines  the 
remedy  of  simple  contract  creditors  against  the  real  estate 
to  a  court  of  equity,  and  does  not  enable  a  simple  contract 
creditor  to  sue  the  heir  or  devisee  at  law. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  assets  merely  as  regards  the 
rights  and  claims  of  the  creditor  against  the  executors  and 
administrators,  and  )mn  and  devisees  of  the  debtor,  in 
respect  of  assets  personal  or  real  come  to  their  respective 
hands.  It  remains  to  notice  the  doctrine  of  the  exomndion 
of  the  real  estate,  that  is,  the  apportionment  of  the  debtor's 
liabilities  in  a  court  of  equity  between  the  two  funds  of  the 
deceased,  the  real  and  the  personal  eatate,  and  also  the 
marshalHn:^  of  assets,  in  order  to  produce  a  full  satisfaction 
of  all  creditors.  Although  a  creditor  by  specialty  has,  where 
the  deceased  leaves  both  penonal  and  real  estate,  his  choice 
of  remedies  either  against  the  one  or  the  other,  so  that  if  he 
sue  the  heir  at  law  he  cannot  be  met  by  a  plea  that  the 
deceased  has  left  personal  assets,  yet  it  is  a  settied  rule  tliat 
the  personal  estato  in  tlie  hands  of  the  executor  or  adinini- 
strator  is  the  primary  and  natural  fund  for  Uie  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  deeeased,  of  whatever  description.  If  the 
creditor,  therefore,  proceeds  against  the  real  estate,  de- 
scended or  devised,  the  heir  or  devisee  who  has  sustained 
the  loss  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  spe- 
cialty creditor,  and  reimburse  himself  out  of  the  personal  ^ 
estate  in  the  bands  of  the  executor;  provided,  of  course,  that 
such  reimbursement  will  not  prejudice  any  creditor  of  the 
deceased :  and  where  ttie  exoneration  of  the  real  estate  is 
in  favour  of  the  heir,  it  must  not  disappoint  the  claim  of  any 
legatee,  except  the  residuary  legatee,  nor  the  wife's  claim 
to  pantphemalia.  But  a  devisee  stands  in  a  different  i-itua- 
tion  from  the  heir;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  pay  a  bond 
debt  of  the  devisor,  it  seems  he  is  entitled  to  reimbursement 
out  of  the  personal  assets,  to  the  disappointment  of  general 
legacies,  and  even  (as  it  would  appear)  of  specific  legacies. 

To  entitle  the  heir  or  devisee  to  this  exoneration  out  of 
tii^personal  estate,  the  debt  must  be  the  proper  debt  of  the 
deceased;  for  if  it  was  a  debt  charged  on  tlie  estate  when 
the  deceased  purchased  it,  or  a  debt  incurred  for  money 
borrowed  to  pay  off  then  existing  charges  (wbe^er  debts  or 
legacies),  the  land  is  then  the  proper  nind  for  its  discharge* 
and  the  heir  or  de\-isee  must  take  the  land  cum  onere,  and 
cannot  throw  the  burden  on  the  personal  funds.  The  rule 
is  the  same  with  respect  to  both  debts  and  legacies,  viz. 
that  the  personal  estate  is  the  primary  and  natural  fund  out 
of  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  that  the  real  estate  is  only 
to  be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  personalty;  and  even  diuugh 
debts  and  legacies  are,  by  the  will,  effectually  charged  on 
the  real  estate,  this  is  only  taken  for  a  declaration  liy  the 
testator  that  the  real  estate  shall  be  liable  in  case  of  a  defi- 
ciency of  personal  assets.  But  though  it  requires  more  than 
a  mere  charge  of  the  real  estate  to  exempt  ihe  personalty, 
stilt  a  tertator  is  not  debarred,  if  his  intentujn  be  sutficiently 
expressed,  fhym  effecting  «u^if|%(?5^'fe^(3^fetha 
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mode  of  expreuion  in  a  will  reqniMte  to  operate  tliii  eflect, 
the  cases  have  been  very  numerous  and  contradictory,  and 
evidence  dehors  the  will  has  been,  in  some  of  them  (as  it  is 
new  held,  improperly),  resorted  to.  In  earlier  cases  it  was 
held  that  exprest  words  were  requisite ;  but  it  is  now  settled 
that  the  personal  assets  will  he  exempted,  if  there  appear, 
from  the  whole  testamentary  disposition  takeit  together, 
sufficient  to  convince  a.  judicial  mind  that  the  testator  meant 
not  meiety  to  charj^e  the  real  estate,  but  so  to  charge  it  as  to 
exempt  the  personalty. 

Marthalling  aasett  is  that  operation  bjr  a  court  of  equity, 
by  which  claimants  entitled  to  claim  against  both  the  real 
and  personal  estate  of  the  deceased  are  compelled  so  to 
eleol  as  not  to  defeat  the  clum  of  other  claimants  who  have 
only  one  of  these  funds  to  resort  to.  It  is  a  general  rule 
of  equity  that  if  A.  have  two  funds  to  resort  to  for  his 
debt,  B.,  having  a  claim  on  only  one  of  those  funds,  may 
compel  A.  to  have  recourse  to  the  other,  provided  it  be 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  both.  The  doctrine  and 
praetioe  of  marshalline  assets  as  between  creditors  by  «m- 
ph  contract  Kid  eremtors  by  tpedalty,  seems  to  be  in  a 
f^at  degree  superseded  by  the  effect  of  the  late  statute 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  104  (before  stated),  by  which  the  former 
have  acquired  a  claim  against  the  freehold  and  copyhold  as 
well  ait  against  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased  debtor. 
But  the  same  rule  of  equity  exists  also  in  favour  of  legatees, 
and  therefore  if  a  creditor  by  bond,  in  which  the  heir  is  named, 
exhaust  the  personal  estate  instead  of  resorting  to  the  heir, 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  for  payment  of  legacies,  a  legatee 
shall  stuid  in  tiie  place  of  such  bond  creditor  against  the 
real  assets  deummd  u>  the  heir.  But  if  the  real  estate 
were  devised  to  a  stranger,  it  would  be  otherwise,  for  in  that 
case  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  a  general  legatee  (um  as 
it  seems  a  specific  legatee)  should  obtain  his  le^y  by 
throwing  the  specially  debts  upon  the  specific  devisee  of  the 
land.  The  principle  of  course  applies  as  between  a  legatee 
and  a  simple  contract  creditor,  where  the  latter  has  a  claim 
upon  the  real  assets,  which  ^e  former  has  not ;  as  where 
the  testator's  estate  is  generally  devised  charged  with  debts 
but  not  with  legacies.  [See  Exkcutors,  Leoaciss, 
Wills  and  Tbstahknts;  and  see  Williams's  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Executors  and  Adimmslrators ;  Bacons  Abridg- 
ment i7lii«iA.),\xi.Bxeattor9 and Admimetraiore,  Legaeietr 
Mortgage.'] 

ASSIDIANS  (DTDfX  Chaaidim  'AnSaiat,  1  Maccab. 

vii.  13.  Cbasidaer,  the  pious),  from  the  root  TDtX  or  rather 

fnun  ion,  a  term  used  to  denote  either  a  very  good  or  a 

very  bad  action,  hut  more  frequently  the  former.  It  was  a 
name  given  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  the  belief  of  their  ancestors,  against  the  attempts  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  and  hia  successors  to  force  the  Jews  into 
idolatry.  The  Assidians,  orChasidim,  of  those  days,  found  a 
leader  in  Mattathias,  who  gave  the  signal  for  armed  resist- 
ance af^inst  the  Syrian  tyrants,  by  killing  the  commander 
of  the  king's  troops  at  the  idolatrous  altar  in  Modeim,  near 
Joppa.  Mattathias  headed  the  Chasidim  during  four  years 
against  the  Grsecomuita  those  days.  These  four  years 
are  not  included  by  Josephus  in  the  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  of  the  Asmonean  ^nasty,  which  be  commences  from 
the  time  at  which  Judas  Maccabi  assumed  the  chief  command. 

Later  Jews  called  those  persons  Chasidim  who  secluded 
themselves  from  worldly  occupatiuns  and  pleasures  to 
devote  their  life  solely  to  religious  exercises  and  bodily 
chastisements,  in  the  hope  either  of  expiating  their  own 
sins  or  those  of  others,  or  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  These  Chasidim  studied  the  kabalah,  and  en- 
deavoured by  their  mortification  of  the  flesh  to  abstract  the 
spirit  from  the  body,  and  thus  have  Uberty  to  enter  into 
communion  with  God  and  augels.  They  fasted  Arequently, 
ami  asserted  that  they  had  visions. 

Solomon  Maimon  informs  his  readers  in  his  Memoirs 
(Berlin,  179'2).  that  some  of  the  Chasidim  died  in  conse- 
quence of  their  austerities,  and  that  others  became  de- 
ranged ;  he  also  states  that  not  a  few  rendered  their  spiritual 
profession  subser\'ient  to  their  temporal  aggrandisement. 
-  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  sect  of 
Chasidim  arose,  who  invented  a  more  comfortable  method  of 
ascetic  practice.  They  taught  that  the  union  of  man  with  God 
was  effected  by  contemplation,  and  tliat  in  order  to  fix  the 
mind  on  God  it  u  necessary  to  quicken  sensation  by  the 
Qiuoyment  of  oarmitted  indulgences.   They  asserted  that 


mortification  of  the  flesh  disturbs  that  mental  tranquillity 
which  is  necessary  for  the  contemplation  of  God.  These 
Chasidim  considered  that  union  with  God  subsists  in  common 
religionists  only  during  seasons  of  prayer,  and  they  taught 
that  prayer  should  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exertion 
and  concentration  of  the  mental  faculties,  in  order  to  unite 
the  praying  spirit  so  intimately  with  God  as  to  obtain  power 
over  all  sublunary  and  celestial  beings,  and  thus  to  realize 
alt  desires.   The  tsadlk  is  always  in  communion  with  God. 

After  this  sect  became  numerous,  some  of  its  members 
were  considered  representatives  of  God,  and  their  trords  re- 
garded as  oracles.  The  influence  of  Aese  representatives 
was  based  solely  upon  their  appearance  of  sanctity,  and  not 
upon  their  mental  superiority.  They  therefore  endeavonred 
to  bring  science  into  disrepute. 

The  history  of  the  tnc^ern  Chasidim  is  briefly  this :  Israel 
Baalschem,  t.  e.  tXw^f%         Lord  of  the  name,  f.  e. 

Qmmjict  Tfteurgoe,  whom  Mainion  cnoneonalr  cidls  Joel, 
lived  A.D.  1740,  in  the  town  of  Vhnsy,  in  the  axxAa  of 
Czarkow,  in  Poland.  His  partuana  assert  that  hu  birth  was 
predicted  to  his  ftther  by  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  that  bii 
mother  was  a  hundred  years  oU  at  tbe  tnoe  of  his  Urth, 
and  his  &ther  still  nMre  advanced  in  yean.  While  yet  m 
his  youth  they  r^te  tihet  he  orereame  wme  evil  spirits,  or 
demons.  Baalschem  went  afterwards  to  Mediiboxe  in  Pa- 
dolia.  i^nee  he  |vopagated  his  doctrines,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  volume  written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  his 
grandson  under  the  title  nTTOT!  ISO-  His  testament  hta 
been  published  under  the  title  VKTl  fttfCt-  His  birth  and 
miracles  are  described  by  his  disciple  R.  Bar  Lines,  in  a 
volume  entitled  BtDJOH  The  Habitationt  of  Beeht. 

The  fifth  edition  was  published  a.d.  1815.  Tbe  word  Dt30< 
Besht.  is  formed  from  the  initials  of  02^  the  Lord 
of  the  good  name,  or,      Lord  a/the  name  qf  Ood. 

From  the  word  Besht,  the  modem  Chasidim  have  been 
called  Beshtians.  The  orthodox  rabbins  opposed  in  vain 
the  spread  of  the  Chasidim,  or  Beshtians,  by  anathema  and 
excommunications.  Baalschem  based  his  doctrines  upon 
the  cabalistic  book  of  Zohar  *V1I<  recommending  a  con- 
templative, inactive  life,  and  ftequent  bathing  m  spring 
water. 

The  Beshtians  soon  spread  over  Wallachia,  Holdsvis, 
Hungary,  and  GalUzia,  but  theii  principles  were  not  ad- 
mitted among  the  Jews  in  Germany.  Firance,  and  Italy. 
This  sect  a  long  time  concealed  Uieu-  doctrines  and  nio- 
pa^ated  their  opinions  ra^er  by  manuscript  copies  of  tneir 
writings  than  by  printed  publications ;  but  since  18 1 7  they 
have  printed  and  circulated  more  tlian  twenty-five  difilerent 
volumes. 

After  the  death  of  Baalschem,  a.d.  1760,  R.Bar  of  Made- 
sicy,  R.  Mendel  Przemislaw,  and  R.  Mclash  of  Lyzanz, 
endeavoured  to  govern  the  sect ;  not  as  combined  triumvirs, 
but  by  each  assuming  the  government  of  his  own  circle, 
under  the  title  of  p*!^  tsadM,just  or  pious.   The  title  of 

py^S  was  fiamerly  applied  to  BaalseheiB  by  way  of  dbtine- 

tion,  hut  after  his  death  each  of  his  three  mos]:  distin- 
guished disciples  endeavoured  by  its  assumption  to  vindicate 
his  own  prerogative  of  oonversing  with  spirits.  In  cwiver- 
sation  the  disciides  of  Baalschem  are  satisfied  with  the  lit^e 
of  Abbe  or  teacher. 

At  the  present  time  every  shrewd  individual,  veil  read  in 
the  Talmud  and  in  cabalistical  writeis,  may  by  hypocrisy 
obtain  the  dignity  of  a  pHXt  even  if  his  raonds  are  bus 
pected.  But  the  descendants  of  Besht  have  more  fedllty  in 
obtaining  this  dignity,  because  tb^  are  a  kind  of  henditaty 
nobiHty  among  the  Beshtnas,  the  lidiest  of  wbomfeel  them- 
selves lionoared  by  a  d^ree  of  affinity  arith  a  pHX  tsadik. 
Besht  himself  taught  in  his  nnOTT  "WD  that  bv  honouring 
the  deseendants  of  the  tsadik  men  might  induce  Ood  to 
send  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  son  of  a  tsadik  is  sanctiBed 
from  his  conception  by  the  holy  thoughts  of  his  fkAer,  and 
may  he  called  a  son    God  and  ^^DTY  QBHS- 

The  tsadik  has  no  certain  salary,  hut  is  supported  hy 
voluntaty  gifts,  for  which  be  grants  his  ad\nce  to  the 
chasidim  in  all  transactions  of  life.  In  case  that  his  advice 
seems  to  be  unproductive  of  ^ood,  the  cause  is  thought  to 
be  in  the  sinfulness  of  the  receiver,  and  not  in  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  counsel. 

The  doctrines  of  the  chasidim  miiylx  xlaAsal  mider  Um 
fellowing  tliree  heads  -  ^  S't  ^eo  oy  VjOVJ^H^ 
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men  and  attachment  to  the  tgadtk. 
n.  nJ0tt6  rfSpyi  deamii^  to  the  ShechtnaJi. 
lit.  m^,eimrage.' 

This  coTiraee  may  even  become  msolence  and  effrontery, 
M  Hiat  Am  chuid  may  contradict  the  principles  of  truth, 
justice,  equity,  moderation,  and  decency,  whenever  these 
principles  are  in  edlisioQ  with  the  will  of  the  tmdik  and 
^at  or  fais  sect. 

In  modem  timet  the  chasidim  have  left  off  the  use  of 
prayer  books  aeoording  to  the  German  and  Polish  ritual, 
and  have  adopted  the  Spanish  and  <niental  ritual,  vritb 
which  they  have  mixed  many  cabalistic  etementa. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  efaaaid  to  shout  durine  prayer,  to  clap 
his  hands  loudly  toerther,  or  to  beat  the  wairmth  his  hand^ 
to  jump'iUKwit  ana  to  move  the  body  as  in  convulsions. 
Whoever  shouts  dnrins  prayer  with  all  his  mieht,  shakes 
bis  wlude  body,  and  claps  his  hands,  averts  the  wrath  of 
God  and  streaffthens  fais  own  memory.  The  chasid  must 
not  be  iveventM  by  the  ridicale  of  others  from  obeying  in 
tlus  respect  the  precepts  of  tho  tsadik. 

The  chasidim  do  not  like  to  assemble  in  the  common 
synagogues.  In  every  |4ace  where  ten  chasidim  reside  they 
have  a  room  cafled  klossci  f  dausa)  for  prayer  and  conversa- 
tion, both  sacred  and  profane.  The  chasidim  bathe  fre- 
quently. (See  Peter  Beer  in  Ersch  and  Gniber's  Enqf- 
ekj}.,  and  GestMchte  der  Lehren  und  Meinungen  aller  be- 
ftandenen  tmd  noch  betiehmden  retigt6»en  Secten  der  Ju- 
dim,  tend  der  Qdt^mlekre  oder  Kabl^ah,  von  Peter  Beer. 
Ibtfnn,  IB23.   Second  voloxne,  p.  197— 2S9.) 

ASSIKNTO  TRKATY,  in  ftmnisb,  EL  ASIENTO 
DE  LOS  NEGROS.  and  EL  PACTO  or  TRATADO 
DEL  ASIENTO,  that  is.  the  compact  for  the  forming, 
or  supply,  of  negroes.  It  is  plain  that  the  vord  AuienU), 
though  oceasionuly  signifying  an  assent  or  agreement,  can- 
not, as  is  sometimes  rtated,  have  that  meaning  in  this 
expresaon.  Spain,  having  little  or  no  intercourse  with 
those  parts  of  Africa  ftom  which  slaves  were  obtained,  used 
formerly  to  contract  with  some  other  nation  having  establish- 
ments on  the  western  coast  of  that  continent  for  the  supply 
of  its  South  American  possessions  with  n^;roes.  Such 
treaties  were  made  first  with  Portugal,  and  afterwards  with 
France,  each  of  which  countries,  in  consideration  of  enjoying 
a  monopoly  frf  the  supply  of  negroes  to  the  South  American 
dnninioiis  of  Spain,  agraed  to  pay  to  that  crown  a  certain 
smn  for  eadi  negro  impwted.  In  both  cases  the  Assiento 
was  taken  by  a  commercial  association  in  Franca — by  the 
Guinea  Company,  which  thereupon  took  the  name  of  the 
Assiento  Company  (Compagnie  de  VAssiente).  Both  the 
Portuguese  company  and  the  French  were  ruined  by 
their  contract.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  the 
Assiento,  which  the  French  had  held  since  1 702,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  English  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  exclusive  right  of  importing  negroes,  the  now 
holders  of  the  contract  obtained  the  pri\'ilefre  of  sending 
every  year  a  ship  of  500  (afterwards  raised  to  600)  tons  to 
Spanish  America,  with  goods  to  be  entered  and  disposed  of 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  which  were  exacted  from 
Spanish  subjects ;  the  crown  of  Spain,  however,  reserving 
to  itself  one-fburth  of  the  profits,  and  five  per  cent,  on  the 
remuning  three-fourths.  The  contract  was  given  by  Queen 
Anne  to  the  Sooth  Sea  Company,  which,  however,  is  under- 
stood to  have  mode  nothing  by  it,  although  it  was  calculated 
that  there  was  a  profit  of  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  im- 
ported in  tho  annnal  ship,  which  usually  amounted  in  value 
to  about  300,000/.  So  much  of  this  sum  as  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  company  was  either  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
attendant  on  the  supply  of  the  4800  negroes  which  they 
were  bound  to  provide  every  year,  or  went  chiefly  into  the 
pockets  of  their  South  Amencan  agents,  many  of  whom  iu 
a  few  years  made  large  fortunes.  The  war  which  broke  out 
in  1739  stopped  the  further  performance  of  this  contract  when 
there  were  still  four  years  of  it  to  run  ;  and  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  the  claim  of  England  to  this 
remainder  of  the  privil^e  was  given  up.  Spain,  indeed, 
complained,  and  probably  with  justice,  that  the  greatest 
ftauda  had  been  all  along  committed  under  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  which  allowed  the  contractors  to  send  a  shipload 
of  goods  every  year  to  South  America.  It  was  alle^fad  that 
ttw  shigle  ship  was  made  the  means  of  introducing  mto  the 
AsMiiBBii  manrats  «  quantity  of  goods  amounting  to  several 


times  her  own  cargo.  The  pnUie  IMing  in  Bfeisk  had  toatt 
so  stnmgly  excited  on  the  subjeGt  <tf  this  abuse,  that  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  coutiy 
to  a  renewal  of  the  treaty. 

ASSIGNAT.  One  of  the  earliest  financial  measvrea  ol 
the  comitituent  assembly,  in  the  Fiwich  rev^tion,  was  to 
appropriate  to  national  purposea  the  landed  property  of  the 
clergy,  which,  upon  the  proposition  of  Miiabaau,  was  by  s 
large  mEyority  declared  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the  state. 
(Thiers.  Hutoire  de  la  lUvolution  Frvifaiw,  voLi.  p.  194, 
2d  ed.)  Shortly  afterwards,  the  assembly*  desirous  to  profit 
by  this  measure,  decreed  the  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  and  the  clemr,  to  the  amount  of  400  millions  <Mf  francs, 
or  about  sixteen  mUUtHis  sterlinfi  (lb.  p.  21 2).  To  atil  »t  ooce 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  France,  without  lowering 
the  price  of  huid  by  overloading  the  mariiet  to  such  an  un- 
exampled extent  (see  Thins,  vol.  vil,  p.  37  7),  and  moreover 
in  a  tune  of  mistnist*  insecuri^'*  rapid  political  change,  and 
almost  of  civil  war,  was  an  object  of  no  very  easy  attain- 
ment  It  was  first  proposed  that  the  lands  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipalities,  which,  not  being  provided  with 
ready  money,  might  give  the  state  a  bond  or  security  for 
the  price,  and  the  state  would  pay  its  cnditors  with  these 
securities,  which  could,  in  process  of  time,  be  realized,  as 
the  municipalities  were  able  successively  to  sell,  at  an 
advantageous  price,  the  lands  thus  made  over  to  them. 
The  holders  of  the  securities  would  thus  have  a  claim  not 
on  the  government  but  on  the  municipal  bodies,  which  would 
he  compilable  by  process  of  law  to  pay ;  and  the  creditor 
might  moreover  extinguish  the  debt  by  bujring  the  lands 
when  put  up  to  sale,  and  by  offering  the  security  in  payment 
But  it  might  happen  that  the  Solder  of  audi  seouities 
would  be  unable  to  realize  them,  and  might  not  be  wilUng 
to  purchase  any  of  the  lauds  of  the  state :  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  obviats  this  olfaction  to  the  securities  in  questioii,  it 
was  proposed  that  they  should  be  transfecahle  and  be  nuide 
a  legal  tender. 

There  was  also  another  aotiva  for  the  adoption  of  this 
latter  expedient.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of  confidence 
and  stagnation  of  trade  which  {wevailed  in  France  at  this 
time,  money  had  become  extremely  searoe,  and  much  of  the 
current  coin  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation :  the  king 
and  queen  had  even  been  fwoed  to  send  their  plate  to  the  mint. 
(Thiers,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  Under  these  circurastaooes,  it  was 
determined  to  issue  a  paper-money,  based  on  tlie  security 
of  the  unsold  lands  belonging  to  the  state.  The  notes  thus 
issued  (each  of  which  was  for  100  francs,  equal  to  4i.)  were 
called  atsignatf,  as  represeoting  land  whiidi  might  be 
transferred  or  assigned  to  the  huder;  and  all  notes  which 
came  back  in  this  manner  to  the  govranment  in  payment 
for  national  lands  were  to  be  cancelled.  They  moreover 
bore  an  interest  by  the  day,  like  English  exchequer  hills. 
The  object  of  this  measure  was,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  full 
value  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  deigy  (which  in  the 
actual  state  d  France  was  impossible),  acd  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  coin  in  the  circulation  (arising  from  a  feeling 
of  insecurity)  by  a  forced  issue  inconvertible  paper- 
money,  which,  as  was  predicted  by  M.  de  Talleyrsiid,  the 
Bishop  of  Autun,  would  inevitably  be  depreciated,  and 
cause  misery  and  ruin  to  the  holders  of  it.  (Thiers,  vol.  i. 
p.  233-7,  and  note  xviii.  p.  383.)  The  first  isuie  of  as- 
signats  was  to  the  amount  of  400  millions,  bearing  iuteiest; 
slurtly  afterwards  600  millions  in  addition  were  issued,  but 
without  the  liability  to  pay  interest  (ib.  p.  250).  The  last 
of  these  issues  was  made  in  September,  1790.  But  as  in 
the  beginning,  of  the  following  year  the  legislative  assembly 
sequestered  the  properQr  of  all  the  emigrants,  a  numerous 
and  wealthy  class,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  state  (Thiers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51),  it  was  thought  that  the  amount  of  the 
national  securities  having  been  increased,  the  issues  might 
be  safely  increased  likewise :  accordingly,  in  September 
1792,  although  2500  millions  had  been  already  issued,  a 
fresh  issue  to  the  amount  of  200  millions  was  ordered  by 
the  Convention,  (Thiers,  vol.  iii.  p.  151.)  Towards  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  double  effects  of  the  general  insecurity 
of  property  and  persim,  and  of  the  depreciation  of  assigoats 
caused  by  their  over-issue,  was  felt  in  the  high  price  of  com, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  farmers  to  supply  tiie  markets 
with  provisiinis.  Wholly  mistaking  the  causes  of  this  evil,  the 
violent  revolutionary  party  clamoured  for  on  assize,  or  fixed 
maximum  prices,  and  severe  penalties  against  accapareurs, 
or  engrossers,  in  order  to  check  tbe  avarice  Md  unjust  gains 
i^tharioh  formers.  TbeC!onTe^ii,howei^t^^f^^i|^ed 
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both  Toy  factiou*  violence  and  open  insunection,  leftisod  at 
thii  time  to  regulate  prices  by  )uw.  (Thieni,  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1-7  ) 
Prices,  however,  as  was  natural,  still  continued  to  rise ; 
and  although  com  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were  to  be 
Bad,  their  value,  as  represented  in  the  depreciated  paper 
currency,  bad  been  nearly  doubled :  the  wasberwomen  of 
Paris  came  to  tbe  ConTeution,  to  complain  that  the  jwice 
of  soap,  whitdi  hfA  fimiieriy  been  fourteen  sons,  had  now 
risen  to  thirty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wages  of  labour 
had  not  risen  m  a  correspcHiding  degree  (aee  Srniior  on  Some 
Effiett  qf  Qowrtment  Pt^)er,  p.  81):  so  that  the  evils 
arising  from  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  greatly  aggra- 
vated the  poverty  and  scarcity  which  would,  under  any 
dreumrtances,  have  been  consequent  on  the  troubles  and 
insecurity  of  a  revolution.  The  labouring  classes  accused 
the  rich,  the  engrossers,  and  the  aristocrats,  of  the  evils 
which  they  were  suffwii^,  and  demanded  the  imposition  of 
a  maximum  of  prices.  Not  only  however  in  the  Con- 
vention did  tbe  most  violent  democrats  declare  loudly 
against  a  maximum,  but  even  in  the  more  popular  assembly 
of  the  commune,  and  the  still  more  democratic  club  of  the 
jacobins,  was  tidii  meanin  etmdemDed,  ftequently  amidst 
the  yells  and  biases  of  tbe  galleries.  As  tbe  Convention 
refused  to  give  way,  Marat,  in  his  newspaper,  recommended 
the  pillage  of  the  shops  as  a  means  of  lowering  prices :  a 
measure  immediately  adopted  by  the  mob  of  PariM,  who 
besan  by  iasi»ting  to  have  goods  at  certain  Axed  prices, 
and  ended  by  taking  tbe  froods  without  paying  for  them. 
(Thiers,  \'ol.  iv.  p.  38-52.)  These  and  other  tumults  were 
however  appeased,  partly  by  the  interierence  of  the  military, 
and  partly  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  authorities : 
but  the  evil  still  went  on  increasing ;  com  diminished  in 
quantity  and  increased  in  price;  the  national  lands,  on 
account  of  the  uncertainty  of  (heir  title  and  the  instability 
of  the  government,  were  not  sold,  and  thus  the  number  of 
assignats  was  not  contracted  and  they  were  continually 
more  and  more  depreciated. 

At  length  the  Convention,  thinking  that  the  depreciation 
might  be  stopped  by  laws,  made  it  penal  to  exchange  coin 
for  paper,  or  to  agree  to  give  a  higher  price  if  reckoned  in 
paper  than  if  reckoned  in  coin.  Still  the  over-issue  had  its 
natural  effects :  in  June,  1 793,  one  franc  in  silver  was  worth 
three  franca  in  paper ;  in  August  it  was  worth  six.  Prices 
rose  still  higher :  all  creditors,  annuitants,  and  mortgagees 
were  defrauded  of  flve-sixths  of  their  legal  rights ;  and  the 
WB^es  of  the  labourers  were  equal  in  value  only  to  a  part  of 
their  former  earnings.  The  Convention,  unable  any  longer 
to  rmust,  in  May,  )  793,  passed  a  decree  which  compelled  all 
farmers  to  declare  the  quantity  of  com  in  their  possession,  to 
take  it  to  the  markets,  and  sell  it  there  only,  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  each  commune,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  first  four 
months  of  1793.  No  one  was  to  ouy  more  com  than  would 
suffice  for  a  month's  oonsumption.  and  an  infVaetion  of  the 
law  was  punished  by  forfeiture  of  tbe  property  bought 'and 
a  fine  of  300  to  I OUO  francs.  The  truth  of  the  dedaration 
might  be  ascertained  by  domiciliary  visits.  The  commune 
of  Paris  also  r^ulatea  the  selling  of  bread ;  no  person 
oould  receive  bread  at  a  baker's  shop  without  a  certificate 
obtained  from  a  revolutionary  committee,  and  the  quantity 
was  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  family.  A  rope  was 
moreover  fixed  to  the  door  of  each  baker's  shop,  so  that  as 
the  purchasers  successively  came,  they  might  lay  hold  of  it, 
and  be  ser\'ed  in  their  just  order.  Many  people  in  this 
way  waited  during  the  whole  night:  but  the  tumults  and 
disturbances  were  so  great  that  they  could  often  only  be 
appeased  by  force,  nor  were  they  at  all  diminished  by  a 
regulation,  that  tha  last  comers  should  be  aerred  first  A 
similar  maximum  of  prieet  was  soon  established  for  all 
otiier  neeessaries,  such  as  meat,  wine,  vegetables,  wood, 
salt.  leathOT,  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,.&o. ;  and  any 
person  who  refused  to  sell  them  at  the  lent  price  was 
punished  with  death.  Other  measures  were  added  to  lower 
tbe  prices  of  commodities.  Every  dealer  was  compelled  to 
declare  the  amount  of  his  stock ;  and  any  one  who  gave  up 
trade,  after  having  been  engaged  in  it  lur  a  year,  was  im- 
prisoned OS  a  suspected  person.  A  new  method  of  regulating 
prices  WcLS  likewise  devised,  by  which  a  fixed  sum  was  as- 
sumed for  the  cost  of  production,  and  certain  percentages 
were  added  for  the  expense  of  carriage,  and  tor  the  profit  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  The  excessive  issue  of 
paper  had  likewise  produced  its  natural  consequence,  over 
speculation,  even  in  times  bo  unfkvouraUe  fbr  commercial 
undertakings.   Numerous  companies  were  established,  of 


which  the  shares  soon  rose  to  more  than  doaUe  or  tvaUs 
their  original  value.  These  share*  being  trajufiatalil*, 
served  in  some  measure  as  a  paper-currency ;  upon  which, 
the  Convention  thinking  that  they  contributed  stiU  fiuthcf 
to  discredit  the  assignats,  suppressed  aU  oompaniaa  whow 
shares  were  transferable  or  negodaUe.  The  power  of  eata^ 
Uishing  such  cmupaniea  was  tesemd  to  the  gOTenimfiit 
alme. 

In  August,  I793,thwe  were  in  ciiralatkaiSZZS  millioBsflf 
assignats;  and  by  a  forced  loan  itf  lOUOmillioiia  and  by  ifae 
collection  of  a  year's  taxeSi  this  amount  was  aubaequendy 
reduced  to  less  than  two-tiuida-  the  confidence  tiKHeovcr 
inspired  by  the  recent  successes  of  the  republic  against  its 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  tended  to  increase  tha  value  of 
the  securities  on  which  the  paper-money  ultimately  reposed: 
so  that  towards  the  end  of  1793  the  assignats  are  staled  ts 
have  been  at  par.  This  effect  is  attributed  by  M.  Thiers,  ia 
his  History  nf  the  French  Sfvolution  (vol.  v.  p.  407  >.  to  the 
severe  penal  laws  against  tbe  use  of  coin :  neverth^eaa  we 
suspect  that  those  who  made  this  statement  were  deceived 
by  false  appearances,  and  that,  neither  at  this  nor  any  otfa« 
time,  not  even  at  their  first  issue,  did  the  eal  value  m  assig- 
nats agree  with  their  nominal  value,  tlltiers,  voL  t.  pp. 
14S-62.  196-208.  399-4 13.)  Howevo:.  this  restoration  of  the 
paper-currency.  wheUier  real  or  apparent,  was  of  very  short 
duration,  as  the  wants  of  the  government  led  to  a  fresh  iarae 
of  assignats :  so  that  in  June,  1 794,  the  quanti^  in  circula- 
tion was  6536  millions.  By  this  time  the  law  w  tbe  maxi- 
mum had  become  even  more  oppressive  than  at  first,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  certain  commodities  fra 
its  operation.  Nevertheless,  the  commission  of  provisiiKis, 
whidi  bad  attempted  to  perform  the  part  of  a  commiaaariat 
for  the  whole  population  of  France,  began  to  interfere  in  a 
more  arbitrary  manner  with  the  voluntary  dealings  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  r^ulate  not  only  the  quantity  of 
bread  but  also  the  quantity  of  meat  and  wood  which 

Sirson  was  to  receive.  (Thiers.  toI.\L  pp.  146-51*  3U7-144 
ther  arbitrary  measures  cmneeted  wim  the  aupply  tii  the 
arm^,  as  compulsory  requisitions  of  food  and  hwaea,  and  the 
levymg  of  large  bodies  of  men,  had  cmitributad  to  patalysa 
all  industry.  Thus  not  only  had  all  commerce  and  all 
manufactures  ceased,  but  even  the  land  was  in  many  places 
untilled.  After  the  fall  of  Robe&pierre,  the  Thermidariu 
party  (as  it  was  colled),  which  then  gaiiwd  the  ascendoit^, 
being  guided  by  less  violent  principles,  and  being  somewhat 
more  enlightened  on  matters  of  political  economy  than  thdr 
predecessors,  induced  the  Convention  to  relax  a  little  of  its 
former  policy,  and  succeeded  in  first  excepting  all  foreign 
imports  from  the  maximum,  and  afterwards  abolishing  it 
altogether.  The  transition  to  a  natural  system  wa«  how- 
ever attended  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  as  the  neces- 
sary cotisequenoB  of  the  change  was  a  sudden  and  immeoae 
rise  of  the  avowed  prices ;  am  trade  having  been  so  kog 
prB\-ented  from  acting  for  itself,  did  not  at  <mce  resume  its 
former  habits;  so  that  Paris,  in  the  middle  ot  winto;  wtt 
almost  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  wood  was  scarcely  moie 
abundant  than  bread.  As  at  this  time  tbe  power  the 
revolutionary  govenmient  to  retain  possession  of  tbe  lan^ 
which  it  had  confiscated,  and  to  give  a  (permanently  good 
title  to  purchasers,  was  not  doubted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
fear  lest  the  national  lands  might  not  ultimately  pro\e  a 
valuable  security  did  not  now  tend  to  discredit  the  assignats : 
their  depreciation  was  solely  owing  to  their  over-isiHie,  as 
compared  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  their  incon- 
vertibility with  the  precious  metals.  Tbe  government  how- 
ever began  now  to  find  that,  olUiough  it  mi^tht  for  some  : 
time  gain  by  issuing  inconvertible  paper  in  payment  of  iu  I 
own  obligations,  yet  when  tbe  depredated  paper  came  to 
return  upon  it  in  the  idupe  of  taxes,  it  obtained  in  foct  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  sum  nominally  paid.  Oui- 
sequently  the^  ai^ed  that,  as  successive  issues  depreciated 
the  currency  m  a  regular  ratio  (which  however  is  \eiy  iar 
from  being  the  case),  it  would  be  expedient  to  require  a 
larger  sum  to  be  paid  for  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
paper  in  circulation.  It  was  therefore  decreed  that,  taking 
a  currency  of  2000  millions  as  the  standard,  a  fourth  should 
be  addod  for  every  500  millions  added  to  the  circulatian. 
Thus,  if  a  sum  of  2000  francs  was  due  to  the  govemmeut, 
it  would  become  2500  francs  when  the  currency  was  25(;0 
millions,  3000  francs  when  it  was  3000  millions,  and  so  on. 
This  rule  however  was  only  applied  to  the  taxes  and  orrean 
of  taxes  due  to  the  government, ^wd  was  nobextended  la 
payments  made  by  tbf)^f^Q^)e(i^@@^(]^  crediton 
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or  pnUie  ftmoUoiuriBt.  Nor  did  it  comprahend  uy  private 
dealingt  between  indiTiduals.  (Thien.  voL  viL  pp.  40-51, 
133-4U  232  89,  368-85.  420-8  )  Iniqoitous  as  this  regula- 
tion va8>  aa  employed  solely  in  favour  of  the  government, 
it  would  itevertheless  hp.ve  been  ineffective  if  its  operation 
bad  been  more  widely  extended  ;  for  the  auignaia,  iDstead 
of  being  depreciated  only  a  fifth,  had  now  fallen  to  the  150th 
part  of  their  nominal  value.  The  taxes  being  levied  in 
part  only  in  oommodtties,  and  being  chiefly  paid  in  paper, 
produced  scarcely  any  thing  to  the  government ;  which  had 
however  undertaken  the  task  of  feeding  the  city  of  Paris. 
Had  it  not  in  fact  furnished  something  more  solid  than  de- 
preciated assignats  to  the  fundholders  and  public  fiinetion- 
aries.  they  must  have  died  of  starvation.  Many,  indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  scwaty  and  precarious  supplies  fur- 
nished by  the  government,  were  Uireatened  with  Uie  horrors 
of  famine ;  and  numbers  of  persons  threw  themselves  evenr 
evening  into  the  Smne,  in  order  to  save  themselves  ftom  this 
extremity.   (Storch,  Eeonamu  Piilit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  168.) 

To  such  a  state  of  utter  pauperism  had  the  naUon  been 
reduced  by  the  mismanagement  of  its  finances  and  the  ruin 
of  public  credit  by  the  excessive  issues  of  paper,  that  when 
the  five  directors  went  to  the  Luxemboui^  in  October  1795, 
there  was  not  a  single  piece  of  furniture  m  the  offioe.  The 
doorkeeper  lent  them  a  rickety  table,  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper,  and  an  inkstand,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  write 
their  first  message  to  announce  to  the  two  Councils  <^  State 
that  the  Directory  was  established.  There  was  not  a  single 
piece  of  coin  in  the  treasury.  Tbo  assignats  necessary  for 
the  ensuingday  were  printed  in  the  night,  and  issued  in  the 
morning  wet  from  the  press.  Even  before  the  entry  of  the 
diceetws  into  office,  the  sum  in  circulation  amounted  to 
19,000  millions:  a  sura  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  finan- 
cial profligacy.  One  of  their  first  measures,  however,  in 
order  to  procure  nlvet,  was  to  issue  3000  mOlions  in  addi- 
tion* whiflh  produced  not  much  more  than  1 00  million  francs. 

In  this  formidable  state  of  things  the  next  measure 
adopted  was  worthy  of  the  violent  and  shortsighted  admi- 
nistration from  which  it  emanated.  A  forced  loan  of  600 
millions  was  raised  from  the  richest  classes,  to  be  paid  either 
in  coin,  or  in  assignats  at  the  hundredth  part  of  their  nomi- 
nal value.  So  that  if  the  current  paper  was  20,(100  millions, 
a  payment  of  200  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  whole.  The  government  however  refused  to  sanction 
this  principle  as  against  itself;  for  in  paying  the  public  cre- 
ditor, it  j^ve  the  assignat  tiie  tenth  part  of  its  nominal 
value.  Ine  luid-tax  and  the  duties  in  farm  were  required 
to  be  pud  half  in  kind  and  half  in  assignats ;  the  custom- 
duties,  half  in  com  and  half  in  assignats.  In  the  mean 
time,  until  the  Ainds  |nodueed  hy  this  loan,  which  was  en- 
forced with  great  severity,  could  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
state,  the  government  went  on  issuing  assignats  till  they 
had  absitlutely  lost  all  value,  and  had  become  waste  paper. 
It  thei-efure  anticipated  its  resources  by  issuing  promissory 
notes  payable  in  specie,  when  the  forced  loan  should  be  col- 
lected, and  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  bankers  to  discount 
them  to  tiie  amount  of  60  millions.  At  this  time  the  Direc- 
tory gave  up  the  task  of  supplying  Paris  with  bread,  and 
allowed  the  bakers'  shops  to  be  opened  as  before :  an  ex- 
ception being  made  in  fiivour  of  the  indigent,  and  of  fund- 
holders  and  public  functionaries  whose  annual  incomes 
■were  not  more  than  5000  fl-ancs.  The  payment  of  the 
loan,  however,  went  on  slowly,  the  produce  of  the  govern- 
ment bills  was  exhausted,  and  fireui  (Unds  were  requind. 
Agun  the  resource  of  auignats  was  resorted  to,  and  in  two 
months  the  currency  had  been  raised  to  36,000  millions  by 
the  issue  of  20,000  millions,  which  even  to  tiie  government 
were  not  worth  the  200th  port  of  their  nominal  value. 

By  this  time  some  new  financial  expedient  became  neces- 
sary. It  was  expected  that,  by  payments  of  taxes  and  of 
the  forced  loan  to  the  government,  the  paper  in  circulation 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  'J4,u00  millions.  It  was  therefore 
determined  to  make  a  new  issue  of  paper,  under  the  name 
of  mandats,  to  the  amount  of  2400  millions.  Of  this  sum 
800  millions  were  to  be  employed  in  extinguishing  34,000 
millions  of  assignats.  which  were  to  be  taken  at  a  thirtieth 
part  of  their  legal  value :  600  millions  were  to  be  allotted  to 
the  public  service  and  the  other  1200  millions  retained  in  the 
pnblie  coffiirs.  These  mandats  were  to  enable  any  person 
who  was  willing  to  pay  the  estimated  value  of  any  of  the 
national  lands  to  enter  at  once  into  possession ;  and  there- 
fore they  furnished  a  swnewhat  better  security  than  the 
auignats,  as  these  could  only  he  offered  in  payment  at  sales 


by  auction ;  and  eonsequentiy  the  price  of  4hi  liaidf  roM  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  uxa  paper,  llio  estimaia 
of  the  lands  having  been  made  in  1 790  was  not  true  in 

1 795,  at  which  time  they  had  in  some  cA&es  lost  a  half,  in 
others  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  tlieir  former  ralue. 
The  mandat  of  100  francs,  however,  at  its  first  issi*e,  was 
worth  only  fifteen  francs  in  silver ;  and  the  new  paper  was 
soon  so  much  discredited  that  it  never  got  into  general  cir- 
culation, and  was  not  able  to  drive  out  the  coined  money 
which  was  now  almost  universally  employed  in  transactions 
between  individuals.  The  only  holders  of  mardats  were 
speculators,  who  took  them  from  the  government  and  sold 
them  to  purchasers  of  national  lands.  By  this  entire  dis- 
credit of  the  government- paper  the  prospen^  of  inblviduals 
had  been  in  some  measure  restored,  and  trade  revived  a  little 
fhnn  its  long  sleep.  The  government  was  destitute  of  ail 
resouroB ;  its  agents  received  nothing  but  worthless  paper, 
and  refused  any  Icmger  to  do  tbeir  duties.  The  armies  of 
the  interior  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery ;  while  Utoaa 
of  Germany  and  Italy  were  maintained  only  from  thecoun' 
tries  where  tbey  were  quartered.  The  military  hospitals 
were  shut,  the  gens-d'armes  were  not  paid  or  equipped,  and 
the  high  roads  were  infested  with  hands  of  robbers,  who 
sometimes  even  ventured  into  the  towns. 

In  a  short  time  the  government  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  mandats,  as  they  had  abandoned  the  assignats,  and  to 
declare  that  they  should  be  received  in  payment  of  taxes 
and  national  lands  only  at  their  real  value.  Having  fallen 
to  near  a  seventieth  of  their  ostensible  value,  they  were,  in 
the  course  of  1796,  returned  to  the  government  in  payment 
of  uxes  and  for  the  purohase  of  lands ;  and  with  them 
ended  the  revolutionary  system  of  paper-money,  which  pro- 
bably produced  moate  wide-spreading  misery,  more  sudden 
changes  flom  comfort  to  poverty,  more  iniquity  in  trans- 
actions both  between  individuals  uid  the  government,  more 
loss  to  all  persons  engaged  in  every  department  of  industry 
and  trade,  more  diaotmtent,  disturbance,  profligacy,  and 
outrage,  than  the  massacres  in  September,  the  war  in  La 
Vendee,  the  proscriptions  in  the  provinces,  and  all  the  san- 
guinary violence  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

From  the  extinction  of  the  mandats  to  the  present  time 
the  legal  currency  of  France  has  been  exclusively  metallic 
(Thiers,  vol  viii.  pp.  85-9,  103-19,  158-62.  177,  163-9), 
334-44,  423-4:  Storch,  Coursd'Econ.  Pol.,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.) 
ASSIGNEE— of  a  bankrupt.  [See  Bankrupt.] 
ASSIGNEE— of  on  insolvent  debtor's  estate.  [See  In- 
solvent Dbbtor.] 
ASSIGNEE— of  bill  of  lading.  [See  Bh.l  of  XAotrrc.] 
ASSIGNEE— of  a  lease  is  the  party  to  whom  the  whob 
interest  of  the  lessee  is  transferred  by  assignment,  which 
assignment  may  be  made  without  the  privity  or  consent  of 
the  lessor,  unless  the  lessee  is  expressly  restrained  by  the 
lease  from  assigning  over.  The  asMgnee  becomes  liable  to 
the  lessor.from  the  date  of  the  assignment,  for  the  payment 
of  the  rent  and  petfonnance  of  the  covenants  in  the  lease ; 
but  such  liability  ts  limited  to  breaches  of  covenant  during 
the  existence  of  the  assignee's  interest,  and  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  assigning  over  all  his  interest,  and  this  even  to  an  insol- 
vent; frar  his  liability,  arising  only  (loxa  privity  n/  esiate,iha.t 
is,  from  the  actual  eiyoyment  of  the  premiiies  leased,  ceases 
with  such  enjoyment ;  whereas  the  lessee  remains  liable  to 
the  rent  and  covenants  during  the  whole  term.  It  results 
also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  assignee's  liability  arising 
from  privity  ttf  tttate,  that  he  is  not  liable  to  mere  peisonu 
covenants  which  the  lessee  may  have  made  with  the  leuor 
(as  e.  g.  to  build  on  promises  not  demised,  or  to  pay  a 
sum  ofmoney  in  gross),  but  (mly  to  such  covenants  as  run 
with  ^e  land,  as  for  instance,  covenants  to  pay  rent,  to 
repair,  to  reside  on  the  demised  premises,  to  leave  part  of 
the  land  in  pasture,  to  insura  promises  situate  within  the 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  to  build  a  new  mill  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one,  &c.  [See,  further.  Covenant.]  The  assignee,  in 
order  to  become  liable  to  the  covenants,  must  take  the  whole 
estate  and  interest  of  the  lessee ;  for  if  the  smallest  portion  is 
reserved,  ho  is  merely  an  under-lessee,  and  not  responsible 
to  the  original  lessor.  The  interest  of  the  assignee  must 
also  be  a  legal,  not  merely  an  equitable  interest ;  and  there- 
fore if  ^e  lessee  devise  the  premises  leased  to  trustees  in 
trust  fbr  A  B,  A  B  will  not  be  chargeable  as  the  assignee 
of  the  Irasee's  interest.  The  interest  must  also  be  an  interest 
in  lands  or  tenements ;  for  if  a  lease  is  nut^e  of  chuuels  (as 
for  instance,  of  sheep  or  cow8.|Whid^^^  and 
the  lessee  covenant  for  hiinsMr  ilnri&  aBi^;hHOe^ 
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tfaan,  Uw  AHigoM  is  not  litUs  to  tha  ovzmt  on  thU  oova- 
nant;  for  there  is  do  privity  between  die  assignee  and  the 
owner,  such  privity  only  existing  where  the  subject  of  the 
demise  is  real  estate.  Wilmot,  C-  J.  says,  'in  Bally  v.  Wells, 
'  Tha  corenant  in  this  cose  is  not  collateral ;  but  the  parties, 
that  it,  the  lessor  and  assignee,  are  total  staaugers  to  each 
other,  without  any  line  or  thread  to  unite  aiid  tie  them 
together,  and  to  constitute  that  jNrivity  which  must  subsist 
between  debtor  ud  creditor  to  support  an  action/ — (Wilmot, 
345.)  Tha  MBgnee  may  aoquire  his  interest  by  opwatioD  of 
law  as  well  as  by  an  actual  assigninent  dtom  the  fessee,  and 
Uierefore  a  tenant  by  elegit,  who  has  purchased  a  lease 
under  an  executor,  is  liable  as  assignee  to  the  lessor  in 
respect  of  his  privity  of  estate.  [As  to  the  liability  of  assignees 
of  bankrupt  on  the  leases  of  the  bankrupt,  see  Bankkuft.] 
ASSIGNMENT,  a  deed  or  instrument  of  transfer,  the 
operative  words  of  which  are  to  *  assij^n,  transfer,  and  set 
over,'  and  which  passes  both  real  and  personal  property. 
Estates  for  life  ana  estates  for  years  are  the  principal  real 
interests  which  are  passed  by  an  assignment ;  and  by  the 
statute  of  Frauds  and  Peijuries  (29  Car.  II.)  the  as&igu- 
ment  of  such  estates  is  required  to  be  in  writing.  An 
assigaatnt  differs  ftom  a  lease,  in  being  a  transf^  of  the 
entire  interest  of  the  tessor;  whereas  a  ^ase  is  carved  out 
of  a  greater  estate,  creates  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenanC  *oA  reserves  to  the  lessor  a  reversion  after  its  ex- 
piratioQ.  If>  however,  a  deed  in  eflbct  passes  the  whole 
interest  of  the  tenant,  it  operates  as  an  as»gnment,  though 
it  be  in  form  a  lease,  and  though  it  reserve  a  rent.  As  if  A 
having  a  term  of  twenty  years  in  land,  grante  to  B  tho  whtde 
twenty  vears,  reserving  a  rent :  in  such  case  B  is  assig- 
nee of  the  whole  term  and  interest,  and  not  under-lessee  to 
A ;  and  A>  for  want  of  having  any  reversion,  cannot 
distrain  for  the  rent  (a  distress  being  only  enforceable  where 
the  landlord  has  a  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination 
sf  the  tenancy).  A,  in  such  case,  can  only  sue  B  for  the 
rent  as  for  money  due  upon  a  contract  In  all  under-leases, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  part  (a  day  will  suffice)  of  the 
original  term  should  remain  in  the  lessor. — See  Sheppard's 
Touehttme,  266  ;  Black.  Comm.  v.  ii.  326 ;  Bac.  Ab.  (7th 
edit)  tit  Amgmnent.   [See  Bill  of  Sale.] 

An  Aaigmunt  of  Goods,  Chaitds,  &g..  is  frequently 
made  by  bul  of  sale,  as  to  wl^ch,  see  Bill  of  Salb.  As  to 
all  goods  and  chattels  in  potsemon,  no  objection  ever 
existed  to  their  transfer  and  assignment  by  deed  or  writing ; 
but  with  respect  to  things  in  action  (as  debts,  contracts, 
right  of  entry,  and  suit),  according  to  an  antient  rule  of  the 
common  law,  now  considerably  modified,  they  could  not  be 
assigned  over  by  the  party  to  whom  they  were  due,  since 
the  assignment  gave  to  a  third  party  a  right  of  action  against 
the  debtor,  and  thus  led  to  the  offence  of  maintenance — t.  e. 
the  abetting  and  supporting  of  suits  in  the  king's  courts  by 
others  than  the  actual  parties  to  them.  In  the  courts  of 
common  law  this  rule  exists  (with  some  exceptions)  at  the 
resent  day.  Thus,  if  the  obligee  in  a  bond  assign  over  tlie 
ond  to  a  uiird  ^ty,  the  assignee  cannot  sue  on  the  bond 
at  common  law  m  his  own  name ;  but  such  an  assignment 
generally  contains  (and  ought  always  to  do  so)  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  obligee  to  the  assignee,  to  sue  in  the 
obligee  s  name  on  the  ^nd.  Courts  of  equity  have  (dways 
protected  such  assignments,  and  regarded  the  assignee,  for 
valuable  consideration,  as  the  actual  owner  of  the  bond ; 
and  the  couita  of  common  law  so  far  reco^ise  the  right  of 
the  assignee,  that  if  the  obligor,  q/ler  notice  of  the  assign- 
ment, pay  the  money  on  the  bond  to  the  obligee,  the  courts 
will  not  permit  him  to  plead  such  payment  to  an  action 
brought  by  the  assignee  in  the  obligee's  name  on  the  bond. 
In  order  to  constitute  a  good  equitable  assignment  of  a 
bond,  or  chose  in  action,  writing  is  not  necessary.  A  per- 
sonal trust  or  confidence  cannot  be  assigned  over,  however 
able  tho  assignee  may  be  to  execute  it;  and  therefore  all 
trust  deeds  and  settlements  contain  express  provisos  for  the 
retiring  of  trustees,  and  fur  fresh  appointments,  with  the 
consent  of  the  cestui  que  trust*.  Neither  the  future  whole- 
pay  nor  the  failure  half-pay  of  an  officer  are  capable  of 
bemg  assigned,  it  being  considered  contrary  to  public  policy 
that  a  stipend  given  to  a  man  for  his  public  services  should 
be  transferred  to  another  man  not  capable  of  performing 
them.  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  ckoses  in  action  are 
not  assignable  at  law  are  many.  The  king  might  at  all 
times  become  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  action;  and  after 
socdi  an  assignment  was  entitled  to  have  execution  against 
the  body,  lands,  end  goods  of  the  debtor.  But  this  preroga- 


tive, having  been  abused  by  the  king's  debtors,vie  «rtga«e< 

by  Stat.  7  Jac.  I.  c.  15.  by  a  privy  seat  in  12  Jamea  I.,  and 
by  rule  of  court  of  1 5  Car.  I. ;  and  the  practice  of  actually 
assigning  debts  to  the  king  by  his  debtors  has  long  become 
obsolete.  Bills  of  exchange  are  assignable  by  indorsement* 
in  virtue  of  the  custom  «  merchants  (see  Bill  of  Ex- 
cuangb]  ;  and  promissory  notes,  by  virtue  of  the  3  and  4 
Ann.  cap.  9.  Bail  bonds  are  assignable  by  the  sheriff  to 
plaintiff  in  the  suit  under  4  Ann.  c.  16.  a.  20.  fSee  Baii..J 
R^levin  bonds,  by  the  1 1  Geo.  II.  o.  19.  [See  Rcflstin.' 
The  petitioaing  creditor's  bond  under  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy, 
by  6  Geo.  IV.  c  16.  [See  Bahuuft.  Sea,  further.  Bono, 
Chose  iw  Action,  Insoltbnt  Dbbtors.] 

ASSINIBOIN  RIVER.   [See  Rsd  Rivkr.] 

ASSINIBOINS,  a  tribe  of  North  Am^ioaa  Indians,  ou 
and  near  the  Assiniboin  River. 

ASSINT,  or  ASSYNT,  a  parish  in  the  aorthem  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland,  adjoining  Ross-sbire,  end  has  several 
islands  belonging  to  it.  It  extends  thirty-five  miles  in 
length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  mountainous. 
Ben  More,  Assynt,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
county,  is  about  3200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  con- 
sists of  quarts  rooks.  The  other  ramackable  mouniains, 
Soulven  and  Quen'iag.  which  are  nearer  the  oosst,  consist  oL 
the  old  red  sandstone,  which  assumes  tha  most  singul^y 
picturesque  shapes,  and  the  beds  cmtinue  in  a  remarkably 
horizontal  position,  though  separated  firom  each  other  by 
several  miles.  The  space  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 
generally  moss.  The  surface  fit  for  tillage  is  very  limited 
toe  cultivated  spots  seldom  exceeding  a  few  yards  in  ex- 
tent The  occupation  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  is  fishing 
especially  herring,  cod,  and  ling,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  parieb,  however,  is  divided  into 
extensive  sheep-walks,  stocked  with  the  improved  Cheviot 
breed.  Oats,  bear,  and  potatoes  form  the  food  of  the  people, 
and  are  the  objects  of  their  cultivation. 

This  district  belonged  antieutly  to  the  Earls  of  Suthn- 
land,  but  passing  successively  through  the  families  of  Moray, 
Kinnaird,  Macliod,  and  Mackeuxie,  it  reverted  to  the  same 
fiunily  about  a  centuiy  back,  being  now  the  pn^erty  of  the 
Ductuess  Countess  of  Sutheriand.  There  is  no  wood,  pciH 
perly  speaking,  but  there  are  considerable  districts  oovered 
with  natural  birch,  intermixed  with  the  oak,  the  hax^  the 
mountain-ash,  and  the  honeysuckle. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  is  ooto posed  of  pri- 
mitive limestone ;  marbles  of  various  t^uahties  and  colours 
have  been  worked,  but  as  they  contain  small  particles  irf 
quartz,  they  are  too  difficult  to  saw  to  come  into  use. 

The  parish  is  now  intersected  with  about  forty  miles  oS 
excellent  road,  constructed  entirely  by  tUe  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  which  has  altogether  altoed  the  emdition  (tf 
the  people  and  their  future  prospects. 

The  coast  is  rocky  and  precipitous,  with  strong  tides  and 
a  stormy  ocean;  but  it  possesses  several  safe  boat  harbmus; 
Loch  Inver  on  the  south,  and  Kylesku  on  the  north,  an 
safe  roadsteads  for  larger  vessels,  and  ue  frequented  m 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  fishing  season. 

The  parish  church  was  inconveniently  situated,  so  that 
many  of  the  parishioners  never  saw  it.  The  minister  bad, 
however,  one  or  two  preaching  stations :  but  the  deficient^ 
of  religious  instruction  has  been  more  effectually  supplied 
by  the  building  of  a  new  church  at  Store,  under  the  dirac- 
tktn  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  building 
churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  with 
the  aid  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  his  duchess, 
then  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  Another  new 
place  of  worship  has  also  been  erected  by  their  aid  and  by 
subscription  at  Loch  Inver.  There  are  seven  schools  io 
Assynt,  besides  the  parochial  school  j  and  the  public  and 
private  scholars  in  the  parish  amount  to  between  500  and 
600.  The  whole  population  is  3161.  Gaelic  is  the  lan- 
guage chiefly  read  and  spoken.  (Sir  John  Sindair'sSte^M- 
tieal  Account  qf  Seotland;  ParUamtntary  BeporU,  &e.) 

ASSI'SI,  a  town  of  the  Papal  state,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Umbria,  and  in  the  administrative  deleg^onof  P»ogia-  Jt 
is  built  on  a  hill,  and  near  thoi^h  not  upon  the  high  road 
from  Perugia  to  Foligno,  in  43^  5'  N.  lat,  and  12°  33'  K. 
long.  It  commands  a  full  view  of  the  fine  valley  of  Foligno^ 
watered  by  the  Topino,  ong  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber. 
Assiai  was  the  birth-place  of  St.  Francis,  the  fonnder  of 
the  mendicant  order  which  bears  his  name,  of  which  it  is 
considered  as  the  metcopolU...  .>7he-^&>cro^^DiKenio  or 
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diunh  and  monastery  in  whtdi  St.  Franeii  was  buried,  ti  a 
larf^  md  splendid  building.  Two  miles  from  Assisi,  by  the 
side  of  tbe  high  road,  is  the  noble  church  of  La  Madonna 
dejili  An^li,  raised  by  the  architect  Vignola,  in  tbe  centre 
of  wbirh  itands  the  nutio  omtoiy  where  St  Francis  first 
bmn  bis  ascetio  conrse  of  Ufa.   It  is  called  the  Fortinn- 
euHt,  fram  Ita  havinff  been  tbe  flxst  portion,  or  property 
belon|;ing  to  the  order.   [Se«  Fmancis.  Saiht.^   On  die 
2nd  of  August  mnltitudeg  of  pilgrims  resort  to  this  sanc- 
toary.  Asstsinra  was  a  Roman  munieipiom,  and  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  us  may  be  inferred  ftom  the  remains 
of  the  Ibrum,  tbe  thermn,  the  aqnedncts.  and  other  ruins 
which  are  still  seen.   But  the  finest  piece  of  antiquity  it 
contains  is  the  Temple  of  Minenra,  transfiirmed  into  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin ;  the  portico,  which  has 
remained  entire  and  in  good  preservation,  is  considered  to 
be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  after  the  Pan- 
theon.   It  consists  of  six  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with 
arehitraTe,  frieze,  and  cornice,  surmounted  hy  a  pediment. 
Tbe  whole  is  made  of  trtvertino ;  the  proportions  are  good, 
and  the  o»itals  and  ethw  ornaments  are  of  fine  work- 
manship.  The  inscription  on  the  frieze,  which  was  of  brass 
characters,  has  been  unfortunately  lost.   Only  three  sides 
of  the  antient  cella  remain,  the  jMsterior  jMirt  baring  been 
lengthened  when  conTerted  into  a  church.   The  odumng, 
including  base  and  capital,  are  thirty-five  feet  in  height. 
This  portico  had  been  much  neglected  and  injured,  until 
1753,  when  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  having  pur- 
chased it  of  the  Capuchin  friars  for  2900  scudi,  the  Superior, 
Father  f^senodler,  of  Munich,  restored  the  portico  to  its 
(M-iginal  appearance,  and  cleared  it  of  some  adjacent  hovels. 
The  house  of  the  Congregation  and  the  public  schools  are 
now  annexed  to  the  churcli.   Antolini  has  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  temple,  with  plates.   Among  other  scattered 
remains  of  antiquity  is  a  fine  sarcophagus,  with  a  rilievo 
representing  Diana  and  Endymion ;  it  forms  now  (be  table 
of  one  of  the  altars  in  the  church  of  St.  RufRno.  Sereral 
antient  yues  are  used  as  public  fountains. 

Assisi  is  a  bishop's  see.  Its  population  is  about  4000. 
The  country  around  abounds  with  olive  trees,  and  there  are 
mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ASSIZE.   This  word  has  been  introduced  into  our  legal 
phraseology  from  the  French  assis,  and  is  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Latin  verb  astideo,  to  sit  by,  or,  as  Lord  Coke 
translates  it,  to  sit  together.    The  word  assido  is  also  to  be 
'    foi^nd  in  legal  records  and  has  in  law-Iatin  a  different 
meaning  from  assideo,  signifying  to  assess,  fix,  or  ordain. 
Thus  in  the  postea,  or  formal  record  of  a  verdict  in  a  civil 
action,  it  is  said  that  the  jury  find  for  tbe  plaintiff,  et  assi- 
dunt  damna  ad  decern  solide ;  '  and  they  assess  the  damages 
at  ten  shillings ; '  and  then  the  judgment  of  the  court  is 
given  for  the  damages  *  per  juratoria  in  fbrmft  pmdiotfl 
asseua'    It  is  possible  that  the  word  assize,  in  coses  where 
it  signifies  an  ordinance,  decree,  or  assessment,  may  be 
derived  from  this  word.   This  etymolc^  is  not,  however, 
eiven  by  Du  Cange,  Spelman,  or  any  learned  writeron  this 
sul^ect;  though  it  obviausly  leads  much  more  distinctly  to 
several  meanings  of  the  word  assize  than  the  derivation  from 
assideo.    With  reference  to  English  law,  the  word  assize 
has  been  called  by  Littleton  nomen  esqtdvocum,  on  account 
of  its  application  to  a  great  variety  of  objects,  in  many  of 
■which  neither  the  etymology  of  the  word  nor  its  original 
meaning  can  be  readily  traced.  In  this  article  it  is  proposed 
to  enumerate  and  explain  in  a  summary  manner  the  various 
significations  of  the  term. 

1.  The  term  aanze  also  signified  an  ordinance  or  decree 
msde  either  immediately  by  the  king,  or  by  virtue  of  some 
del^ation  of  the  royal  authority.   Thus  the  Assizes  of 
■Terusalem  were  a  code  of  feudal  jurisprudence  for  the  new 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  formed  in  1099  by  an  assembly  of 
the  Latin  barons,  and  of  the  clergy  and  laity  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.   (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall.  vol.  xi.  p.  93.) 
In  this  sense  also,  in  antient  English  history,  Fleta  speaks 
of  *the  laws,  customs,  and  assizes  of  the  realm'  (lib.  i. 
cap.  1 7)  ;  and  thu  ordinaf.ces  made  by  the  great  council  of 
nobles  and  prelates  assembled  by  Henry  II.  in  1164,  and 
commonly  known  as  the  'Constitutions  of  Clarendon,'  are 
called  by  Hoveden  '  Assises  Henrici  Regis  factm  apud 
darendonum.'   In  like  manner  the  assizes  of  the  forest 
■vrero  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  courts  to  which  the 
nanKgementof  the  totsI  fhrests  boonged. 

2.  Analogous  to  fnete  were  flie  assises  or  ordinances 
regulating  the  piiM  flf  teead,  de,  fkiel,  and  i^ier  oonuuon  | 


neoessaries  of  iifii ;  called  in  Latin  tusiuB  vtmabim.  The 
earliest  express  notice  of  any  regulation  of  thU  kind  in 
England  is  in  the  reign  of  King  John  (1203),  when  a  pro* 
clamation  was  made  uirougbout  the  kingdom  enforcing  the 
observance  of  the  legal  assise  of  bread ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  more  autieot  oidinanoea  of  the  same  kind. 
In  Tery  eariy  times  these  '  assisa  venalium'  ^pear  to  have 
been  merely  roysd  otdinonOW,  and  tbcu  arrangement  and 
superintendanoe  was  under  the  direetwn  of  the  clerk  ttf 
the  market  of  the  kiiqfs  faonselMld.  But  at  a  subse- 
quent period  many  statutes  were  passed  regulating  the 
assize  of  articles  of  common  oonsumption ;  tba  earliest 
of  these  is  the  aanze  of  bread  and  al^  '  asaisa  puis  at 
cervisisB,'  commonly  called  the  stat.  of  61  Henry  III. 
though  its  precise  date  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Tlie  provi- 
sions of  tbe  »A  with  regard  to  ale,  establishing  a  scale  of 
prices  varying  with  the  price  of  wheat,  were  altered  in  some 
measure  by  23  Henry  VUI.  c.  4,  which  left  a  diserctionary 
power  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  fixing  the  iwiee  of 
ale  within  their  jurisdiction  [see  Alb]  ;  but  the  assize  of 
bread  was  imposed  by  this  act,  and  enfimad  from  time  to 
time  by  orders  of  the  Hivy  eooiieU  nntil  tbe  zeign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  cities  and  towns  eotporata  the  power  of  regu- 
lating the  assize  of  bread  and  ale  was  frequently  given  \y 
charter  to  the  local  authtaities,  and  the  interference  of  the 
clerk  of  tbe  King's  household  was  often  exuressly  excluded. 
Books  of  assize  were  fcrmeriy  puUbhe^  under  autho- 
rity of  the  privy  council,  by  the  clerk  of  tbe  market  of 
the  king's  household,  arid  there  is  one  still  in  existence 
which  was  printed  in  tbo  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  The  stat 
8  Anne,  c.  19,  repealed  the  51  Henry  III.  and  imposed  a 
new  assise  of  bread,  makmg  various  other  regulations 
respecting  iL  Several  subsequent  acts  have  been  passed 
on  the  sufajeet;  but  Iqr  the  U  Geo.  III.  e.  9V,  the  practice 
was  expressly  abcdisbed  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  in  other  places  it  has  fidbn  into  disuse.  There  was 
^Bo  an  BSKSe  of  wood  and  eaal  (stat  34  and  35  Henry 
Vni.  0.  8) ;  and  so  late  as  tbe  rei^n  of  Queen  Anne,  we 
find  an  aet  (9  Anne,  o.  20)  enforcmg  fwmer  regulations 
for  the  assize  of  billet.  Besides  these,  various  ouier  arti- 
cles— wine,  fish,  tiles,  cloths,  &o..  iiave  at  different  tines 
been  subject  to  assize.  Tbe  objeet  of  these  regulations 
was  the  prevention  of  fy«ud  and  monopoly ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  In  the  early  stsges  of  legi^tion  it  should 
have  appeared  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  government 
to  secure  to  its  subjects  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
reasonable  and  unifttrm  rate.  But  subsequent  experience 
and  more  enlightened  views  have  shown,  that  to  attempt  to 
fix  by  law  the  prices  of  eommodities,  is  not  only  useless  and 
mischieTOUB,  but  in  many  cases  impiaetieaUe ;  and  that 
when  government  has  estabbsbed  an  nnift>rm  soale  of  w«%hts 
and  tteasons,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  dime,  an  uniftna 
measure  of  nine,  tbe  rest  may  safely  be  left  to  competition, 
and  to  the  mutual  bargaining  which  tidtes  place  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

9.  The  word  assize  also  denoted  the  peculiar  kind  <^ 
jury  by  whom  tbe  writ  of  right  was  formerly  tried,  who  were 
called  the  grand  assize.  'The  trial  by  the  grand  assize  is 
said  to  have  been  devised  by  Chief  Justice  GlanviUe,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  it  in  a  great  degree 
superseded,  instead  of  being  left  to  tbe  senseless  and  bar- 
barons  determination  by  battle,  which  had  previously  been 
the  only  mode  of  deciding  a  writ  of  right,  the  alternative  of 
a  trial  1^  the  grand  assise  was  oflined  to  the  tenant  or 
defendant  Upon  his  ehooung  this  mode  of  trM,  a  writ 
issued  to  the  sherifT  directing  him  to  return  fiiur  knights, 
by  whom  twelve  others  were  to  be  elected,  and  the  whole 
sixteen  composed  the  jury,  or  grand  assize  by  whom  the 
matter  of  right  was  tried.  The  late  act  of  parliament, 
3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27,  has  now  abolished  this  mode  of 
trial,  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  which  was  entirely  unfit 
for  the  habits  of  modern  somety.  [See  Jury.]  By  ifaa 
law  of  Scothind,  the  jury,  in  crimlnu  cases,  are  still  tech- 
nically called  the  assize. 

4.  The  common  and  popular  use  of  the  term  assize,  at  the 
present  dsy  in  England,  is  to  d*:note  the  sessions  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts,  holden  periodically  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
justice.  llieBe  assemblies  no  doubt  originally  derived 
their  denondnation  from  tbe  business  whieb  was  at  first 
exclusivdy  impMed  npon  them,  namely,  th^  trial  oi  writs 
of  assiSB.  According  to  tbe  i^^^ol^C^^?^^ 
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enlr  be  taken  (i.  e.  writs  of  assize  eonld  only  be  tried) 
by  thfl  judges  sitting  in  term  at  Westminster,  or  before 
the  justices  in  eyre  at  their  septunnial  ciraiitn.  This 
oourso  was  productive  of  great  delay  U>  suitors,  and  much 
vexation  and  expense  to  the  juries,  or  grand  asuize,  who 
might  have  to  travel  from  Cornwall  or  Northumber; 
land,  to  appear  in  court  at  Westminster.  To  remedy  this 
(pievinee.  it  was  prorided  by  Magna  Charta,  in  1225,  that 
file  judges  ibould  viMt  eai^  county  once  in  eveiy  year,  to 
take  asiriiei  of  novel  disseisin  and  ninit  d'ancestor.  From 
this  provision  the  name  of  justices  of  assiKe  was  derived ; 
ud  Dy  several  later  acts  of  parliament  various  authorities 
nave  been  given  to  them  by  that  denomination.  By  the 
1 S  Edward  I.  c.  3,  (commonly  called  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
iter  2>.-it  was  enacted,  that  the  justices  of  assize  for  each  shire 
should  be  two  sworn  judges,  associating  to  "themselves  one 
or  two  Jiscreet  knights  of  the  county ;  and  they  are  directed 
to  Uke  the  assizes  not  more  than  three  times  in  every  year. 
By  the  same  statute,  authority  is  given  them  to  determine 
inquisitions  of  trespus  and  other  pleas  pleaded  in  the  courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  From  this  important 
Mt  of  parliainent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  assiie  to 
try  dvil  causes,  other  than  the  writs  of  assize  above  men- 
timed,  originally  arose ;  and  aa,  with  somemodiflcations,  it 
fiMrms  tbe  tna*  of  tbeir  civil  authority  at  the  present  day.  it 
nay  be  desirable  to  endeavour  to  explain  the  complex  and 
a^mentative  process  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  sta- 
tute are  practically  effected.  Besides  the  general  authority 
to  detannine  civil  issues,  it  was  provided  by  the  statute  of 
Westminster  2,  that  no  inquest  in  a  civil  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  when  sitting  at 
Westminster  unless  the  judicial  writ  which  summoned  the 

Iury  for  such  inquest  appointed  a  certain  day  and  place  for 
learing  the  parties  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action 
arose.  Thus,  if  a  suit  arose  in  Cornwall,  the  writ  fVom  the 
superior  court  must  direct  the  sheriff  of  that  county  to  return 
a  jury  at  Westminster  fi>r  the  trial  of  the  inquest  in  the 
next  tons. '  «n£tM  be/on '  {mtipriut)  the  term,  namely  on 
a  certain  day  specified  in  the  writ,  the  justices  of  assize 
came  into  Cornwall.  This  was  sure  to  happen  under  the 
directions  of  a  previous,  clause  in  the  statute  of  Westmin- 
ster 2.  in  the  course  of  the  vacation  befmre  the  ensuing 
term,  and  the  jury  were  then  summoned  before  the  justices 
of  assize  in  Cornwall,  where  the  trial  took  place,  and  the 
parties  avoided  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  conveying 
their  witnesses  and  juries  to  London.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  judges  of  mti  priva  is  therefore  an  annexation  to  their 
office  of  justices  of  assize;  and  thus,  from  the  alteration  in 
the  state  of  society  since  the  above  laws  were  made,  the 
princi|Ml  or  substantial  part  of  their  jurisdiction  has,  by  the 
discontinuanoe  of  write  of  assize.  beccwM  merdy  nomina], 
while  their  annexed  or  incidental  authority  has  grown  into 
an  institution  of  immense  practical  importance. 

For  several  centuries,  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  whole  of 
England  was  divided  into  six  circuits,  to  each  of  which  two 
judges  of  assize  were  sent  twice  a  year.  Previously  to  the 
year  1830,  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester  were  independent  of  the  superior  courts  at  West- 
minster, and  their  peculiar  judges  and  assizes  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown  under  the  provisions  of  several  statutes. 
This  separation  of  jurisdiction  being  found  inconvenient,  the 
statute  1  William  IV.  c.  70  increased  the  number  of  judges 
of  the  superior  courts,  and  enacted  that,  in  future,  assizes 
should  be  held  for  the  trial  and  despatch  of  all  matters 
criminal  and  civil  withm  the  county  of  Chester  and  the 
priucipali^  of  Wales  under  oommissions  issued  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  counties  of  England,  Since  the 
passing  of  this  statute,  therefore,  the  assizes  throughout  the 
whole  of  England  and  Wales  (excepting  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, where  the  administration  of  justice  is  regulated  by 
peculiar  customs  and  aots  of  parliament)  have  been  holden 
twice  a  year  in  each  county  upon  a  uniform  system.  In 
addition  to  these  ordinary  assizes,  a  third  assize  for  the 
trial  of  criminals  has  for  the  last  ten  years  taken  place  in 
the  counties  of  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey. 

The  judges  upon  the  SOTeral  circuits  derive  their  civil 
authority  ultimately  from  the  antient  statutes  of  assize  and 
ntn  fmiu  in  the  manner  before  described ;  but  they  have 
also  a  commisuon  of  assixe  which  is  issued  for  e«^  circuit 
by  the  crown  under  the  great  seal.  This  commission  pur- 
sties  the  authority  origii^ly  given  by  Magna  Charta  and 
the  statutes  of  Mti  pruM.  and  seems  to  have  been  neariy  in 
tiw  laive  form  evw  unoe  the  passing  of  those  statutM.  It 


is  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  and  several  aeijeanta  (the 

latter  deriving  their  authority  to  be  judges  of  assixe  fron 
the  statute  14  Edward  lll.c.  16,  which  mentions  'the  kings 
seijeant  sworn,'  under  which  words  Lord  Coke  says  (bat 
any  seijeant  at  law  is  intended  (2  Inst  428),  and  oonunan'ls 
them  *  to  take  all  the  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates,  befim 
whatever  justicea  airaiened.'  Undinr  the  direct  autbority 
^ven  by  tiwse  words,  uw  wnnmisBioiiers  have  in  modem 
times  nothing  to  do,  the  *  assizes,  juries,  and  certificates* 
mentioned  in  the  oommisaion  having  onlv  a  technical  re- 
ference to  the  writs  of  assize,  now  wholly  disoontinuiid.  It 
is  ateted  in  most  of  the  common  tsxt  books  that  the  judges 
of  assize  have  also  a  commission  of  nt<t  pritu.  This  is, 
however,  a  mistake,  no  such  commission  being  known  in 
our  law,  and  the  only  authority  of  the  Judges  to  try  dvil 
causes  being  annexed  to  their  office  of  jostioes  of  acuie  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

In  certain  cases,  the  justices  of  assixe,  as  such,  have 
by  statute  a  criminal  jurisdiction ;  but  the  most  important 
part  of  Uieir  criminal  authnity  is  derived  finm  other  conn- 
misiimis.  The  first  of  these  u  a  general^  oommisaion  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  fx  each  cinmit,  which  is  directed  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  sevwal  ofEcera  of  state,  resident  no- 
blemen and  magistrates,  and  the  king's  counsel  and  Ser- 
jeants on  their  respective  circuits ;  but  the  judges,  king's 
counsel,  and  seijeante,  are  always  of  the  quorum,  so  that 
the  other  commissioners  cannot  act  without  one  of  them. 
This  commission  gives  the  judges  of  assize  express  power 
to  try  treason,  felony,  and  a  great  variety  of  offences  against 
the  law  of  England,  committed  within  the  several  counties 
composing  their  circuit.    [SeaOvxa  and  Tkrminsb.] 

The  judges  of  assize  have  also  commissions  of  gaol 
delivery,  which  in  their  l^al  effect  give  them  several 
powers,  which,  as  justicea  of  Oyer  and  Termii>er  only, 
they  would  not  possess.  They  are  directed  to  the  judges, 
the  king's  counsel,  and  aeiifeante  on  the  aruiit,  and 
the  clerk  of  assiie  and  asaoeiate.  Every  deseriptiim  of 
offence  is  o^ixable  under  tbis  commission ;  but  the  com- 
missioners are  not  authorized  to  tiy  any  persons  except 
such  as  are  in  actual  or  constructive  confinement  in  the 
gaol  specifically  mentioned  in  their  commission.  There  is 
a  distinct  oommiitsitHi  under  th«  great  seal  for  the  deliverj- 
of  the  prisoners  in  each  particular  gaol.  [See  Gaol  Ds- 
LITEKT,] 

The  judges  on  their  circuits  have  also  a  commission  of 
assize.  In  addition  to  the  above  authorities,  the  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  on  the  circuits  are  also  fortiSed  by 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Excbetjuer.  for  the  time 
being,  are  always  inserted  in  the  eommusions  of  the  peace 
periudically  issued  for  each  English  county ;  and  eonse- 
quentiy  they  may  exerase  all  tiie  powers  and  fuiu:tiuns 
communicated  by  the  commissions  of  the  particular  coun- 
ties which  compose  their  respective  circuite. 

In  practice,  the  judges  of  the  courts  at  Westminster 
choose  their  circuits  by  armngement  among  themselves  on 
each  separate  occasion.  They  are  then  formally  appointed 
by  the  king  under  the  sign  manual ;  and  the  sevenU  i-xsm- 
missioners  are  afterwards  made  out  in  the  Crown  Office  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  from  a  flat  of  the  lord  chourellar. 

ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  the  mentel  phenomena.  It 
does  tiot  rank  among  the  primary  powers  of  the  mind,  like 
sensation,  perception,  and  judgment,  because  it  does  not 
form  one  of  the  separate  steps  of  all  mental  opeiationK; 
nor  do  its  functions  consist,  like  those  of  memory,  in  re- 
embodying  past  impressioQS.  It  acte  as  an  agent  to  bH 
these  powers,  thougn  not  a  power  itsel£  The  affl(«  vbieh 
it  performs  is  to  connect  and  arrange  rather  than  U  origi- 
nate ideas.  By  its  influence  over  the  sensations,  percep- 
tions, and  judgments,  it  regulates  the  succession  of  tba 
thoughts.  When  one  thought  is  suggested  by  another,  or 
when  a  train  of  past  images  is  summoned  by  sometfaing 
present,  whether  sponteneously  or  by  an  exertion  of  me- 
mory, the  process  by  which  this  efibrt  is  made  is  called  as- 
sociation. Dr.  Brown  has  designated  it  '  the  principle  of 
suggestion  a  term  which,  if  its  operations  were  discrimi- 
native and  voluntary,  would  be  preferable  to  the  one  iu  pre- 
sent use.  But  sugf^tion  implies  deliboration.  choice; 
whereas,  it  is  the  provmce  of  association  to  awaken  perce^ 
tions,  not  to  perceive ;  to  link  the  thoughts,  not  to  think ; 
to  lead  the  meiuory  to  successive  images  and  ttaina  of  ideas, 
between  which  there  is  a  bcmd  of  cooQexkm,  n<A  alwaya  ob- 
vio...  hDt  whn  di«»o^^^5C8^^,3^[^o^  or 
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tihow  tfiiiitMf,  amlogief,  or  eontnsti  hj  which  tbe  piin- 
otpla  of  uneiatKni  aets.  Mr.  Hume  was  tlie  first  writer 
who  tnred  tho  inllumices  of  our  associarioiu  to  certain  prin- 
dphis,  wbiuh  he  denomiiuted  *  raiembUuice,  contiguity  in 
time  or  place,  and  cause  or  effect.'  '  Condvst'  has  since 
been  added  to  these,  which  oompleles  the  classification  uf 
those  sympathies  and  predilections,  seated  in  the  mind  and 
acdng  with  all  tbe  force  and  certainty  of  established  laws. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  there  may  not  be  large  classes  of 
our  associations  not  referable  to  any  of  these  principles, 
such  as  the  names  of  things,  the  terms  of  art,  the  words  by 
which  wo  designate  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  and 
operations ;  in  short,  the  whole  vocabulary  of  language,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  connexion  either  in  the  way  of 
resemblance,  contiguity,  cause,  efiect,  or  contrast  with  the 
olnecta  or  ideaa  represented,  although  none  of  them  ever 
&u  to  aummoD  up  the  images  of  the  things  for  which  tbey 
stand.  Anomalies  like  thia,  when  reducible  to  certain 
limits,  establish  rr^ther  than  invalidate  the  laws  to  which 
they  form  an  exception.  Even  the  terms  of  a  language, 
when  once  oonnectm  with  tbeir  representatiTe  digeeti,  offer 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  illnstratians  of  simple  associa- 
tion. In  Hbe  word  Jbwert  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  to 
stAmp  upon  tbe  mind  any  particular  image.  To  one  who 
was  ignorant  of  language  it  would  convey  no  idea :  but  let 
thH  word  be  explained,  let  it  once  be  associated  with  its  re- 
presentative genus  of  objects,  and  it  instantly  calls  up  the 
picture  of  some  beautii\il  plant  in  blossom  whenever  the 
name  is  seen  or  pronounced.  Tbe  distinction  between  asso- 
ciation and  memory  is  bere  plainly  visible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  term  Aoicer  is  an  act  of  memory  ;  tbe  knowledge  of 
the  object  which  it  represents  implies  also  an  act  of  memory ; 
but  the  connexion  between  the  name  and  the  ot^ect,  and 
atill  more,  between  the  name  and  the  particular  floww  that 
blooms  before  the  mind's  eye,  are  the  results  of  asaoeiation. 

Mr.  Hume  haa  annexed  to  his  wraneiMion  of  the  three 
principles  above  enumerated  an  example  illustratire  of 
each  *  That  these  principles,'  he  observes,  *  serve  to  con- 
nect ideas  wilt  not.  I  believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture 
naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  tbe  original.  The  mention 
f>f  one  apartment  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  in- 
quiry or  discourse  concerning  the  others.  And  if  we  think 
of  a  wounfl,  we  can  scarce  forbear  reflecting'  on  the  pain 
which  fjllows'  it.'  Tbe  first  of  these  illustrations  is  founded 
upon  the  law  of  resemblance ;  the  second,  upon  the  law  of 
contiguity :  the  third,  upon  the  law  of  causation.  '  But,' 
continues  be,  *  that  this  enumeration  is  complete,  and  that 
there  are  no  other  prineiplea  of  asaoeiation  except  these, 
may  be  difficult  to  prove  to  tiie  satisfoetion  of  the  reader,  or 
even  to  a  man's  own  sattafaetion.' 

To  whatever  primnplea  or  laws  we  ascribe  the  association 
of  ideas,  it  is  evident  enough  that  there  is  not  only  a  bond 
of  ronnexton  amongst  them,  but  a  bond  of  order.  The 
greatest  irregularity  and  confttuon  would  obviously  prevail 
in  our  mental  operations,  without  some  regulating  principle. 
That  principle  is  asxociation.  It  is  to  mind  what  the  law  of 
attraction  is  to  matter.  It  draws  together  ideas  connected 
by  common  atfinitiea,  and  repels  others  that  cannot  coalesce, 
'when  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  different  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  mind  in  the  course  of  ever^  day,  which 
have  to  be  referred  to  again,  what  a  confusion  would  be 
created,  were  there  not  some  property  in  the  ideas  by  which 
they  arrange  themselves  according  to  certain  invariable 
laws  and  relations,  designed  not  oi^  to  preserve  them,  but 
to  promote  their  restoration  at  a  future  period.  This  re- 
prodmstion  of  our  tbooghta  in  so  perfect  a  manner,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  wanted,  comprises  one.  and  not  the 
least  i«niarlu.b1e,  of  the  phenomena  of  association.  Most 
of  our  ideas  are  reproduced  with  facility,  but  occasionally  it 
is  with  difficulty  they  are  recovered,  owing  either  to  indis- 
tinctness in  the  original  impression,  or  to  an  imperfection  of 
the  aasociating  faculty  itself,  which  is  not  equally  acute  in 
every  individual,  nor  equally  active  at  all  times  in  the  same 
individual. 

Sometimes  trains  of  associations  involuntarilv  convey 
the  thoughts  to  subjects  foreign  to  our  wishes.  They  run 
away,  as  it  were,  with  our  ideas ;  and,  regardless  the 
unities  of  time '  or  place,  awaken  images  and  rerollectums 
which  not  only  startle  us  by  their  abruptness,  but  occasion 
us  at  times  no  little  trouble  to  Hceoum  fur  their  presence. 
This  mental  phenomenon  admits  of  easy  explanation. 
IV  bile  1i»  volitiont  of  thought  are  intensely  directed  to  a 
pazttenlu  snhjvctt  tlw  aaaoeiations  ret  in  subordination  to 


that  which  is,  for  the  time, '  the  ruling  idea  dt  Ibe  mend , 
when  this  mental  intensity  subsides,  and  the  attentiwi 
ceases  to  concentrate  the  nciilties  of  thoneht.  tbe  mind  n- 
lapses  into  that  desultory  state  which  is  its  ordinary  mood 
in  the  absence  of  excitement.  Hence  the  attention  wh^eb 
fixes  tiie  thoughts  controls  the  associations ;  tbe  relaxatiw 
of  attention  which  allows  tbe  thoughts  to  wander  gmnti 
the  same  license  to  the  associations.  A  striking  illuttratimi 
of  this  fact  is  to  be  found  in  what  are  called  reverie^a  state 
of  mental  ennui,  in  which  the  mind  shrinks  fitnn  exertbn, 
and  resigns  itself  to  the  guidance  of  the  associations.  In 
sleep,  this  emancipation  from  mental  direction  is  still 
more  complete;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  order  and 
perspicuity  of  thought,  so  conspicuous  while  attention  pre- 
sides over  intellectual  exertion,  are  deranged.  Strange  con* 
tradiotions  and  anomalies  present  themstelves,  announcing 
the  uispension  of  that  fwiulty  whose  othce  it  is  to  restrain 
the  wild  and  involuntary  action  of  the  associating  power. 

It  ahonld  be  added,  bowevw,  that,  although  our  associa- 
tions roam  at  large  during  slumbw,  and  altbmgh  they  may 
oeeasioMlIy  refuse  to  come  and  go  at  our  bidding  at  other 
moments,  yet  tbey  ate  capable  of  being  controlled  and  regu- 
lated to  a  very  high  degree.  A  habit  of  attention  is  the  go- 
verning power.  Attention  implies  abstraction  from  desultor)' 
thoughts,  and  the  act  of  mental  direction  to  a  particular 
subject  The  influence  of  this  habit  keeps  the  associations 
under  control ;  the  want  of  it  renders  our  waking  tboughls 
little  less  incongruous  than  the  dreams  of  sleep.  It  is  one 
of  the  singular  properties  of  association  that  it  acts  upon  the 
moral  as  strongly  as  upon  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
Not  to  speak  of  its  influence  upon  the  generous  and  noble 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  the  passions  are  perverted  by  an 
unlicensed  association  of  ideas.  Mr.  Locke  gives  an  exam- 
ple of  thia  tendency,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  aupersti- 
tious  fear— a  weakness  less  prevalent  in  tbe  tH«sent  tiian 
in  tbe  past  generation.  He  alludes  to  the  vulgar  belief  in 
ghosts  as  spirits  of  the  night  '  The  ideas  of  goblins  and 
sprites  have  really  no  more  to  do  with  darkness  than  with 
light ;  yet  let  hut  a  foolish  maid  inculcate  these  often  on 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and  raise  them  there  together,  possibly 
he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them  again  as  long  as  he 
lives;  but  darkness  shall  ever  aAerwaxds  bring  with  it 
those  frightful  ideas,  and  they  shall  be  bo  joined  that  he  can 
no  more  bear  the  one  than  the  other.* 

To  avoid  this  and  other  errors  to  which  the  mind  is  ex- 
posed by  an  undisciplined  use  of  the  associating  faculty,  the 
greatest  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  render  it  not  only  subor- 
dinate but  obedient  to  reason ;  to  place  it  under  tba  guard 
of  attention,  and  to  fill  the  hitellectnal  atorebouse  with 
aueh  ideas  as  shall  only  awaken  pure  and  pleasing  asso- 
eiatkms. 

In  relation  to  tbe  phenomena  of  associations,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  we  are  indebted  to  modem  philosophy  for 
the  development  if  not  for  the  discovery  of  them  all. 
Tbe  original  elucidation  of  the  principle  is  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Locke,  who,  in  one  of  tbe  later  editions  of  his  '  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding,'  added  a  new  chapter  entitled 
'  Of  the  Association  of  Ideas,'  in  which  the  laws  of  this 
power  are  noticed,  and  some  of  its  phenomena  explained. 
Soon  after.  Dr.  Hartley  in  bis  '  Observations  on  Man,' 
investigated  the  principle  more  thoroughly,  and  carried  its 
application  from  simple  ideas  to  the  actions  and  affections, 
tracing  all  the  intellectual  and  monX  phenomena  up  to  thia 
source.  Mr.  Hume,  in  one  of  his  'Essavs'  published 
almost  eontonporaneously,  showed  that  Uie  uuee  connect- 
ing principles  of  all  ideas  are  the  relations  <tf  resemblance, 
contiguity,  and  causation,  to  which  some  subsequent  writer 
appended  a  fourth,  viz.  contrast.  In  the  works  of  these 
philosophers  is  comprised  all  that  is  known  in  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  association,  later  writers  having  done  little 
more  than  expand  or  illustrate  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

ASSOCIATION.  AFRICAN.    [See  African  Asso- 

Cl  ATION.] 

ASSONANCE,  asonancia,  in  Spanish  romantic  and 
dramatic  and  in  several  species  of  lync  poetry,  is  a  peculiar 
correspondence  in  sound  in  the  termination  of  verses,  less 
complete  ^an  that  of  rhyme.  In  rhyme  (called  in  Spaniali 
coRsonancia)  the  vowel  in  the  last  accented  syllable  and  all 
the  subsequent  consonants  and  vowels  are  required  to  be 
the  same  as  in  the  co-rhyming  verse ;  but  in  a.tsonanoe. 
though  tbe  vowels  of  the  last  accented  syllable  and  yi  all 
subsequent  syllablea  are  the  s^e,  the  eo^w^fs^^^mtf 
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•l^^t  to  b*  diffttMttt  Thus,  Mili«ro,  wUeh  hM  tlw  Meent 
•D  the  BDtepenultiiiia.  is  so  assonant  with  tdlamo  and 
I^tano.  Suseos.  which  is  accented  on  the  penultima,  is 
an  assoaaat  with  c^ntn  and  auya.  (So  in  Bngtish,  hardf, 
mumly,  and  carry.  vouUl  be  assonants ;  in  Oermau,  tobcn, 
Ao|le,  wbr.)  Corasin.  which  is  accented  on  the  last  sjl- 
laiSiA,  is  aSBoaant  with  am6r,  espan^l,  flor,  vox. 

Awcoants  are  not.  like  rhynaes.  exhibited  in  insulated 
Bairs,  but  are  continued  through  the  whole  poem,  or.  in 
oramakio  ocHnpositiona,  through  an  entire  act  or  day  (jfor- 
nada),  without  any  otbsr  change  than  the  alternation  of 
lOank  verse  with  the  assMiants.  Thus,  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh  lines,  Sec.  <rf  the  aet  are  blank  verse,  and  the  ae- 
oond,  fturtb,  sixth,  and  eighth  lines,  fce.«n  all  assMiants 
to  eaeh  other ;  onleas  indwd  the  blank  line  and  the  aaso- 
nantad  line  which  fidlows  it  be  considered  as  eonstitutii^ 
one  loi^  line,  terminating  with  an  asommtg,  as  in  the  Ara- 
bian prototype  supposed  to  be  discovered  by  Sarmiento  in 
some  of  the  metrical  parts  of  the  Kwan. 

But  tot  this  constant  leourrenee  of  the  same  anmance 
through  a  long  succession  of  alternate  lines,  the  ear  would 
probably  be  little  struck  with  this  faint  spedes  of  rhyme, 
even  when  ]woceeding  fnHn  the  month  of  a  Spaniard,  in 
which  the  vowela  are  so  fully  and  broadly  sounded,  without 
being  oontracted  by  the  use  of  double  consonants,  which, 
while  they  add  to  the  brillianoy  of  Italian  veTsiOeatitm,  ap- 
pear to  fender  it  leas  susceptible  of  this  ddieate  species  of 
embdlishmmt,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
drama,  for  whteh  rhyme  is  pariu^  too  pnmiimt  and  too 
ostentatieiia  an  tmnsmt. 

Caldei^  and  the  other  daasical  dramatist*  of  Spain, 
always  usa  oatmaittM.  The  mmantt  of  tbe  drama  is  that 
in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  pennltima,  the  verse  consist- 
ing of  e^ht  syllaUcs, 

In  lyno  poetry,  rhyme  is  wan  frec}iientty  adopted ;  but 
the  mdechot  a  species  of  elegy,  and  some  other  lyric  mea- 
ntres,  require  the  assonant,  llie  follovring  extracts  from 
romances  contain  hues  alternately  blank  and  assonanted.  as 
is  always  the  case  in  roma&tio  and  in  dramatic  poetry.  In 
the  first  of  these  examples  the  aeeeat  is  « the  penwtima ; 
in  iha  seeond,  on  the  last  syllaUe 

Sali6  el  gallardo  Aliatar 
Con  cien  Moriscos  gallordos 
Kn  defense  de  Hotril 

Y  socorro  de  su  hermono. 

A  caballo  sali6  el  Mora, 

Y  otro  dia  desdichodo 

Kn  negras  andas  le  vuclven 
Por  donde  salid  &  caballo. 


Maldedri  mi  heimosura* 
Y  tambten  mi  uooedod. 
Maldeciri  el  trist*  dia 
Que  con  vos  quise  eaetir. 

The  next  is  an  example  of  double  assonantt :  - 

Agu&rdate,  dixo  el  p«\'o 
AT  Cuervo  de  l^s. 
Sabes  lo  que  estn  peiuoudo  ? 
Que  eres  negro  y  foo. 

Escttcha;  tanManr^uro, 

Lt  grit6  mas  r<ci^ 

Kn  que  eres  nn  paxarroco 

Be  mui  mal  agiicro.  Yrimit 

ASSOUAN.  [SeeSYrfNE.] 

ASSUMPSIT  IS  the  technical  term  denotmg  oim  of  thoea 
speofle  forms  of  action  which  were  provided,  at  a  very  early 
i:^iod  of  the  history  ti  English  law,  as  the  course  ^>  which 
redress  for  particular  iiyuries  must  be  pursued.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  pant  tense  of  the  J^aUn  word  astiano,  barbanmsly 
applied  to  signi^r '  I  undertake' ;  and  is  ta^n  flnrn  the  use  of 
this  word,  describing  the  defendant's  undertaking,  in  the  old 
Ijitin  pleadings.  Thus,  the  form  would  be  *  that  in  considera- 
tion that  the  plaintiff  bad  fumiahed  goods  to  the  defendant, 
the  latter  undertook,  or  rather  took  upon  himself  isujier  ae 
astumpnt)  to the  former  so  much  money.'  The  action 
of  aaautnpfiit  is  exclusively  used  for  the  reco%-ery  of  damages 
occasioned  by  the  breach  of  a  simple  contract;  that  is, 
a  contract  not  under  seal  nor  of  record ;  and  ia  now  more 
generally  adopted  than  any  other  form  of  action  in  such 
msos.  It  oamuM;  however,  he  sustaiiwd.  uidess  there  has 


ban  an  ttqpfaia  pDiuaa  to  pay  mMMjr  aaintiMcanila 

pnmisswy  note).  <Mr  to  do  any  other  act,-  or  nideas  aiema- 
stanoes  uve  occurred  which  in  reason  and  jnstiee  hc«e 
created  a  liability,  and  from  which  therefore  the  law  will 
imply  a  contract.  An  example  of  the  latter  oeenrs  in  the 
&miliar  instance  uf  the  d^very  of  goods  by  a  tradenman  to 
a  customer ;  in  which  case,  though  no  express  promise  to 
that  eifoct  has  been  made,  it  is  an  inference  of  law  that  the 
customer  has  promised  to  pay  for  them  aa  much  as  they 
are  worth ;  and,  accordingly,  the  plaintiff  's  dedaratiim,  or 
formal  relation  d  his  cause  of  aelioa  upon  the  |deadings, 
would  Mate  ^  debt  generally,  and  also  an  ocfMo/  pro* 
mise  to  pay  it  This  would  ha  called  an  amaiqmt  mx  a 
gmmtmn  vaiebant.  If  the  conaidenttionwarathopaHODal 
services  of  the  plaintiff,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  mnployer 
the  latter  is  supposed  to  ^omiaa  to  pay  as  much  aa  the 
plaintiff '  reasonably  desarvBd  to  have ;  *  and  then  the  action 
is  called  an  a$»umptit  upon  a  quantum  meruit.  So  also  the 
character  and  relative  situations  of  parties  will  often  raise  a 
legal  liabihty,  from  which  an  aimmpnt  or  urtdertaking  will 
be  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract.  Thus, 
an  innkeeper  is  bound  to  secure  the  goods  of  his  guests;  in 
consequence  of  this  liability,  the  law  supposes  him  to  pr>- 
mise  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  goods  are  lost  or  injured,  be  is  liaUe 
to  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  the  damage  which  the  owner 
may  have  sustained.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  duty  of 
stti^ns  and  attorneys  to  use  proper  care  and  skill  in  the 
service  of  those  who  employ  them  in  their  respective  callings, 
and  being  in  lenl  conMeraton  suppeaed  to  pninise  to  do 
BO,  they  are  liable  to  be  eaUad  upon  in  an  actianof  ammpait 
to  make  compensation  in  damages  fer  any  ncs^genee  or 
want  of  skill.  Where  the  undertaking,  whether  express 
or  im^ed,  is  founded  upon  an  antecedent  debt  Sot  an  ascer- 
tained sum,  the  actitm  is  called  ittdebitahu  amimpnt.  This 
form  of  action  is  of  comparatively  modem  invention,  being 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  plaintifia  to  evade 
the  toager  tff  law,  whieh  was  allowed  in  actions  of  debt  on 
aimple  contract  until  the  late  statute  of  8  end  4  William 
IV.  c.  42- 

ASSUMPTION.  or  ASUNCION,  the  capital  eitv 
of  Paraguay,  in  South  America.  It  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  River  Paraguay,  between  the  Confaso 
Rivw  on  the  north,  and  a  bench  of  the  Pileomayo  on  the 
seuth,  both  whieh  streams  fidl  into  the  Paraguay.  The 
city,  which  standa  upon  a  eommanrifo^  spot,  waa  built 
in  1&36  by  a  eulony  of  Spaniards  under  Juan  de  Salaxar; 
and  fnnn  the  eonvemenee  of  its  situation  speedily  became 
a  place  a£  some  eonsequenee.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1M3,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  faeioe  built 
of  wood.  From  this  calamity  it  speedily  recovered;  and 
in  1547  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ewcted 
into  a  bishopric.  It  contains  a  beautiftil  cathedral,  be- 
sides three  parish  ehurehes  and  four  convents  and  mo- 
nasteries. It  once  conUined  a  ctdlege  of  jesuits.  The 
present  population  is  understood  to  be  comparatively  small ; 
not  more  than  400  or  500  families  are  said  to  reside  within 
the  oity,  but  a  muoh  larger  number  resort  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ttaffie,  who  live  in  the  surrounding  country,  where 
the  howest  haviag  snail  farms  attach  to  thmn.  are  very 
numerous.  AsmaptiMi  carried  on  a  eonstdmUbs  trade  in 
the  export  of  hidea.  tobacco,  and  sugar;  but  its  principal 
trade  was  ftuwihed  by  the  leaves  of  a  species  <tf  herb  called 
mattt,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Pan^ay 
tea,  which  article  used  to  be  packed  in  hides  and  sent  fbr 
sale  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  thence  distributed  to  various 
parts  <^  Chili  and  Peru.  Great  numbers  of  homed  cattle, 
hmes,  mules,  asses,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  bred  by  the 
fwmers,  who  grow  wheat,  maixe,  sugar,  tobacco,  cottm, 
mandioe,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Honey  and  wax 
are  jwoduoed  in  abnndanie;  and  the  rimi  ntimly  larse 
quautitieioffisfa.  * 

The  air  in  and  about  Assumption  is  generdly  temperate 
and  genial ;  Sax  the  greater  part  of  Uie  year  the  vrind  blows 
from  the  south. 

In  the  course  of  the  oonvnlsions  and  revolntions  whieh  irf 
late  years  have  disturbed  so  large  a  part  of  fionth  America. 
Paraguay  has  become  subject  to  a  ruler  who  has  so  sue- 
cessfully  discouraged  all  intetooursa  widi  foreign  oountries, 
as  well  as  with  the  surrounding  states,  that  the  world  has 
been  for  some  time  kept  in  utter  ignonnee  of  the  it^  of 
the  country,  and  the  progms  and  condition  of  the  mha- 
bitants. 
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<a«e  HimdenHa's  History  of  BmxU,  and  Tbempioa's 
Alfedo.) 

ASSURANCE.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  usuil  with 
writers  on  life  contingencies  to  speak  ot  aMturances  upon 
lives,  instead  oi  ituuranee*,  reserving  the  latter  term  fiu- 
contingeacies  not  depending  on  life,  as  against  fire,  losses 
at  sea,  Sec.    [See  Insurancb,  Annuities,  &g.] 

A8SYE,  a  small  town,  about  twenty-eight  miles  north 
of  Jaulna,  in  the  province  o.  Bediar,  in  Hindustan.  This 
place  is  principally  known  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a 
battle  fought  on  the  23rd  of  Sept.  1 803,  between  the  English 
army,  under  the  present  Duke  cf  Welll:igtan,  then  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  confederate  annus  (rf  Dowlut  Row 
Scindia  and  the  Ruah  of  Nagpon.   On  this  occasion,  the 
troopa  under  General  WeUeslev  eonusted  of  2000  European 
and  2500  native  soldiers,  while  the  irmies  to  which  mese 
were  opposed  amounted  to  3»,000  men.  NotwiUatanding 
this  great  disparity  of  numbers,  the  battle  was  forced  on  by 
the  English  general,  who  found  the  enemy  encamped  on  ttte 
bank  of  the  Kaitna  riv^»  which  he  crossed  for  the  puipose 
of  the  attack.   It  was  only  by  the  moat  determined  oravery 
on  the  part  of  the  British  that  they  could  hope  to  succeed 
aj^ainst  such  a  disparity  of  numbers;    and  accordingly, 
although  the  cattle  employed  in  bringing  on  the  artillery 
were  soon  so  far  destroyed  or  disabled  that  the  use  of 
the  guns  was  abandoned,  the  troops  advanced  with  a  stea- 
diness which  overawed  the  enemy,  who  gave  way  in  all 
directions^  leaving  ninety-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  seven 
standards  in  the  liands  of  the  English,  and  1200  men  dead 
on  the  field.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  die  British  was  also 
very  great,  428  being  kilted  and  113S  wounded;  so  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  corps  was  included  among  the 
killed  and  wounded.  (See  Mill's  History  qfBHHsh  India.) 

ASSY'RIA  is  the  name  of  an  antient  empire  in 
western  Asia,  which  ceased  to  exist  before  the  epoch  at 
which  the  authentic  history  of  the  East  is  usually  consi- 
dered to  commence.  As  a  geographical  term,  the  name 
Assyria  is  used  in  Afferent  acceptations.  Greek  and  Roman 
historians  commonly  employ  it  as  a  general  designation  of 
the  countries  of  Ba^lonia,  Mesopotamia,  Aturia,  and  Adia- 
bcne ;  but  frequently  extend  its  limits  so  as  to  make  it 
comprehend  even  part  of  Asia  Mmor.  The  Greeks  were 
accustomed  to  use  the  name  Syria  and  Bjrians  in  a  very 
vague  sense :  H»odotas  applies  the  twin  Syrians  to  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  6,  and  i.  72),  and  he  remarlu  that  the  As- 
syrians in  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  by  the  Greeks  called 
Syrians.  wli3e  the  Eastern  nations  named  them  Assyrians 
(vii.  63).  Arrian,  on  the  other  band  (who  was  for  some 
time  governor  of  Cappadocia,  and  cannot  be  snppMed  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  toe  name  of  a  country  so  near  his  own 
province),  in  several  passage*  employs  the  word  Assyria 
where  we  should  have  expected  he  would  say  Syria ;  for 
instance,  when  he  makes  Cilicia  border  on  the  east  npon 
Assyria  (ii.  c.  5  and  6).  Herodotus  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  this  indefinite  sense  to  the  word  Assyria :  in  eoe 
passage  (ii.  30),  the  Arabii  and  Aseyrii  are  named  together 
as  b(»dering  upon  Egypt;  but  here  Vslc^wnaer  and 
Schwei^ggnser  agree  that  the  reading  is  incorreet,  and  that 
Syriam  should  be  anhstitiitad  for  Auyrim*.  (%t  see 
ii.  141.) 

PtolenuBus  <vi.  1)  and  the  Roman  histomna  oenAne 
the  name  Assyria  to  a  province  in  the  northera  part  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  namely,  lo  the  country  east  w  Mesopo- 
tamia and  the  Tigris,  which  is  separated  on  the  north  by 
the  Niphates  mountains  fmm  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  by 
the  chain  of  the  Zagros  from  Media ;  Susiana  and  Baby- 
lonia constitute  its  southern  frontiers.  This  portion  of  the 
antient  Assyrian  empire,  which  comprehends  part  of  the 
modem  Kurdistan,  seems  to  be  meant  by  Herodotus  (i.  1 02) 
when  he  speaks  *  those  Assyrians  that  had  in  Aeir 
possession  the  town  of  Ninus.'  The  country  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  rivers  which  rise  in  the  liuf^o^  mountaini, 
and,  after  traversing  Kutdistan,  flill  into  the  Tigris.  The 
flcst  u  the  Lycus,  the  Zabatos  of  Xmophon,  and  tb*  nw- 
dflrn  Greater  Zt.b :  the  Thi  Thossand  Gveaks  mossed  this 
river  in  Aeir  retreat,  pnAaUy  near  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  Tigris,  and  here  they  found  its  breadth  four  blethra,  or 
4<nir  hundred  Greek  feet.  (Xen.  Anat.  ii.  &  5.)  The  second 
riv^,  the  Caprus,  aUo  named  Zabas,  or  AnZabas,  by  the 
later  Greek  and  R^man  writers,  is  probably  the  present  Les- 
ser Zab :  it  is  not  noticed  by  Xenopbon,  though  he  must 
aave  passed  it  towards  the  end  of  his  first  day's  march  after  I 
croasing  tite  Tipis.  (See  Anab.  n.  e.  4.)   The  country  to  the  | 


north-wast  of  the  Lvens.  or  Zabatus.  it  by  the  utlfliitt  flfdltd 
Aturia ;  that  to  the  soufii-east  tt  ^t  river,  as  far  as  the 
CaproB,  is  named  Adiabene ;  to  the  sooth  of  Uie  Capms  we 
find  the  province  of  Apollonialis,  fitrther  to  the  east  Chalo- 
nitis,  and  Sittaome  towards  the  confines  of  Suaiana.  Ara- 
mianus  Marcellinus  observes  (lib.  xxiii.  c.  20)  that  the 

Erovince  of  Adiabene  derives  its  name  firom  the  two  rivers 
etween  which  it  is  enclosed,  the  Diaba  and  AdUba,  t.  e.  the 
present  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab.  Ihe  Arabisn  name  of 
Adiabene  is  Zawabiah,  which  is  Ukewlse  a  derivation  of 
the  word  Zab.  (See  Assemani,  BibHotheea  Onmtolff, 
t.  iii.)  ii.  p.  711.) 

The  wme  Aturia,  or  Assyria,  as  is  observed  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Ixviii.  o.  28),  is  a  mere  dialeetie  variety  of  pronun- 
ciation instead  of  Assyria ;  and  the  pnyinea  ^us  desinated 
probably  was  the  original  oentrsd  point  from  which  the 
power  as  well  as  the  name  of  Assyria  was  subseqaently 
spread  farther  to  the  south  and  west  After  tite  dissolution 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  through  toe  revdt  of  the  Medes, 
the  name  Assyria  was  again  restricted  to  this  northern  pro- 
vince, while  the  sou^em  parts  were  designated  either 
Babylonia,  from  the  name  of  the  principfd  town,  orChaldeBa, 
from  the  name  of  its  inhsbitantg.  TKrough  die  cot.quest  of 
Cyrus,  both  parts  were  re-united,  uid  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  satrapies  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  we 
find  sometimes  named  Babylonia  and  sometimes  Assvria. 
This  apparent  confusion  of  the  names  Balwlonia  and 'As- 
syria is  observable  even  in  the  later  luatoiT  of  these  regions, 
d  aring  the  wars  between  tSie  Romans  and  ParOiam.  That 
the  province  oi  Adiabene  was  once  eoaiMiised  under  the 
appellation  of  Assyria,  ii  distiiietLy  oaserted  by  Pliny  (Hiit. 
Nat.  T.  c.  12). 

For  a  detailed  aeeomit  of  die  BStarsl  foatuns  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  llie  aitieles 
BABYLomA,  MssopOTAinA,  and  Kurdistan;  in  the  pre- 
sent notiee  we  confine  ourselves  to  pointing  ost  seme  or^ the 
more  important  antient  sites  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  antioBt  eapibd,  Ninus,  founded  hy  the 
kin^  of  the  same  mme,  was  situated,  acoording  to  Strabe 
(xvL  c.  I ,  t.  iii.  p.  984,  ed.  Tauchn.),  in  the  plains  Ot  Aturia, 
on  &e  river  Tigris.  The  same  authw  says  tlutt  it  fell  into 
decay  immediately  after  tlie  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  thronoh  the  Medea  jret  Taeitas  KAmnal.  xit. 
c.  13)  speaks  of  tinarAt  Nimot,  vahuHmma  tadtt  Aigyrim, 
as  of  a  town  still  existing  at  his  tfane.  Ju  the  hialdn  ef 
Alexander  the  Great  the  town  is  net  ae^«d,  idthou)^  bi 
his  march  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  previous  to 
the  batUe  of  Gaugamela,  he  must  have  been  wry  near  the 
spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  stsod.  Us  ruins  are  ooa- 
jectured  by  some  to  be  those  discovcBod  «n  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Tigris  opposite  Mosul;  odiars  think  that  the  Hte  of 
Ninus  must  be  sought  farther  to  the  south,  as,  aeeordiag  to 
Ptolemy,  its  distance  from  the  jiiaotioa  of  the  Zabatus  and 
Tigris  was  only  a  few  miles. 

This  town  of  Ninas  most,  aeeording  to  Mannert,  be  dis- 
tingnisbed  fram  anotiier  tatf  d  the  same  name,  and  the 
Ninevsh  «f  Bo^itMa,  wfanb  was  situated  in  the  southern 
part  of  MeiopetsiWB,  at  no  grrat  distanee  flnm  Babylon. 
Herodetoa,  in  two  diAtentpaasagai  (L  IM.ii.  150),  dktinctly 
says  ^t  it  stood  an  the  Tigris ;  I^odorus  <ii.  c  7).  on  tibe 
authority  of  Ctesias,  pUeos  it  on  tia  Eu^uatsa.  A  mass 
of  rains,  oowdmiIf  caUed  the  Tower  of  Ninmod,  at  a  dis- 
tanee of  about  twove  English  miles  nortiiHwest  of  Bagdad,  is 
snppoeed  by  sene,  bat  perhapa  without  good  reason,  to 
mark  the  site  of  this  o^. 

Tb»  tewD  at  fiabylm  stood,  acceding  to  Herodotus 
(i.  180),  on  both  sides  erf"  the  Euphrates.  Ihe  account  giv« 
by  him,  as  well  as  In  Diedorus  (ii.  e.  7)  sad  Strabo  vi. 
c  I,  t.  iii.  p.  135,  ed.  Tauchn.),  of  its  extetit,  and  of  the  im- 
mense Hie  ef  its  walls,  is  probably  exaggerated :  but  oven 
its  prasaat  remains  pnm  tnat  H  most  uv«  been  a  plaee  of 
extram<dinanr  magnitode.  Thaw  have  been  finind  at  no 
very  gvaat  distanea  towaida  the  nordi  flom  Kuft,-on  the 
Euphmtes :  the  pmeut  town  of  HUlah  is  litnated  in  flia 
miost  of  the  mina.  (See  Rich's  Memoirt  on  the  A«u 
Babylam,  London.  1818.) 

Sekuceia  was  founded  1^  Seleucus  Nicator,  probably  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  It  was  situated  on  a  large  canal 
(the  Nahr  Malcha,  or  Royal  Water),  which  joined  the  Bu 
phrates  and  Tigris,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  c.  26),  at 
the  point  where  the  canal  united  with  the  latter  stream. 
On  the  opposite  (the  eastern)  side  of  the  Tigris  stood  the 
town  of  Ctesiphon,  and  a  Uttle^fiuthw,  teLtbe^  aon^  .that 
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of  Coehe  or  Choohe.  The  foundation  of  Cteaiphon  bod  been 
laid  by  the  Macedonians ;  it  did  not,  however,  rise  to  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings,  -who  chose  it  for 
their  summer  reudence.  (Strabo,  xvi.  c.  1,  t.  iii.  p.  •3>J'I, 
345,  ed.  Tauchn.)  The  ruins  ofTakhM-Kesra,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  situation. 

The  principal  town  of  the  province  of  Adiabene  vas  Ar- 
bela,  a  name  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dern village  of  Erbil.  [See  Arbkla.]  Curtius  (v.  1)  no- 
tices a  copious  well  of  naphtha  at  Mennis,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Arbela:  country  around  titese  places  still 
abounds  in  mineral  oil  and  asphaltum. 

The  province  of  ApoUoniatis  derives  itit  name  from  that  of 
its  principal  town,  ApoUonia:  but  of  the  history  and  pre- 
use  situation  of  this  place  little  i»  known. 

HUtory  of  ^««yn(i.— In  the  book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.  v.  1 0) 
the  state  of  Assyria  is  represented  as  having  sprung  from 
that  of  Rabylonia  founded  by  Nimrod.  *  The  beginning  of 
bis  dominion,'  says  the  Hebrew  text, '  vas  Babel.  Erech, 
Acead.  and  Chalneh.  in  the  country  of  Shinear.  From  this 
country  Ashur  went  forth  and  built  Nineveh  and  Reohobot. 
and  Calaeb,  also  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calach; 
this  is  a  great  city.'  The  Hebrew  chroniclen  leave  us  in  the 
dark  with  reference  to  the  history  of  Assyria  till  the  earlier 
part  of  the  eighth  century  before  our  »ra.  From  this  time 
downwards,  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Assyria  are 
mentioned.  The  earliest  of  thera  is  Phul,  the  contemporary 
of  Menahem  the  king  of  Israel  (died  b.c.  761).  whose  domi- 
nions he  invaded  and  rendered  tributary  (2  Kings  xv.  19). 
Tiglath  Pileser  ruled  over  Assyria  while  Pekah  (d.  B.C.  740) 
was  king  of  Israel,  and  Ahaz  (d.  n.c.  728)  king  of  Juda :  he 
assisted  the  latter  in  a  war  against  Pekah  and  Resen  the  king 
of  Aram  (Syria),  invaded  their  dominions,  and  led  many  <^ 
their  subjeots  away  into  captivity.  It  appears  dwt  Tiglath 
Klflser  vas  induced  to  Uke  the  part  <n  Abu  a^nst  his 
rival  king  by  the  present  whKb  Abas  had  made  bim  of  the 
gold  and  SMver  found  in  the  temple  and  in  his  treasury 
(2  Kings  xvi.  8,  9 ;  xv.  29).  Sahnanassar,  the  contemporary 
of  Hosea  the  king  of  Israel,  and  Hiskia  (Hezekiah)  the 
king  of  Juda,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  con- 
quering, afker  a  siege  of  three  yeant,  its  capital  Samaria 
(a.c.  722),  and  leading  away  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  country  as  captives  into  varimis  eastern  provinces  of  his 
dominions  (2  Kings  xvii.  3,  6;  xviii.  9—11).  Among  the 
eastern  countries  subject  to  Salmansssar,  beAides  some 
names  not  yet  well  ascertained.  Media  (Madai)  is  men- 
tioned (2  Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xviii.  1 1 ).  The  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Salmanaasar  seems  to  have  been  Sanherib  (Sen- 
nacherib), who  undertook  an  expedition  against  Egypt 
(B.C.  714),  in  which  he  invaded  Jad»a  and  Iwsi^ed  Jeru> 
salem,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  t^  it.  (2  Kuigs  xviii. 
13;  xix.  36;  SCbron.  xxxii.  1 — 21.)  Altar  his  return  to 
Nineveh,  his  capital,  Sanherib  was  killed  by  two  of  his  own 
sons,  Adrammelech  and  Shor-Exer,  who  after  the  perpetra- 
tion of  this  act  (led  into  the  country  of  Ararat  (Armenia), 
while  Bsarhaddon,  another  son  of  Sanherib,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne.  A  king  of  Assyria  named  Sargon  is  men- 
tinned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xx.  1 ),  who  is  ctmjectured  by 
"Winer  {BitUitches  Real- Lexicon,  i.  U9>  to  have  rsigneU 
for  a  short  period  between  Salmanassar  and  Sanherib. 

The  only  one  of  these  kings  whose  name  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  antient  Chreek  historians  ia 
Sanherib.  whom  Herodotus  (ii.  o.  141)  mentions  under  the 
name  Savaxa|>t/3o£,  and  designates  as  a  king  of  the  Arabii 
and  Assyrii,  who  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  King  Setbos.  Herodotus  either 
wrote,  or  intended  to  write,  a  separate  work  <m  tbie  Assyrian 
empire  (see  Hcxod.  i.  1 84),  and  be  acooidinsiy  ad\'ert8  but 
inradentally  to  the  history  of  diat  kingdom.  Baddes  Senna- 
cherib liti  only  notices  Ninus.  the  founder  of  the  empire 
(i.  )  78).  and  the  last  king.  Sardiinapalus  (ii.  150).  Diodorus 
(fiibi.  Hist.  ii.).  who  chielly  follows  Ctesias  as  his  authority, 
Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  (Ckron.  Armen.  p.  44.  &c.  ed. 
Mai  and  Zohrab,  Milan  1818),  and  Syncellus  (Chrmtogr. 
p.  73.  7  7,  ed.  Goar,  Venet.  1729,  fol.)  commence  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings  with  Belua  and  Ninus,  and  conclude  it  wiUi 
Sardanapalua  (also  named  Thonosconcoleros),  who,  according 
to  Eusebius,  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus  and  of  Jero- 
boam II.,  the  king  of  Israel  (d.  B.C.  784). 

According  to  Diodorus,  Ninus  was  the  first  Assyrian  king 
who  distinguished  himself  by  conquest  so  as  to  be  remem- 
bered in  historv.  Assisted  by  Anmiu,  ut  Arabian  cbi^, 
he  conquered  Babylonia,  made  Armenia  tributary,  sul^ectad 


Media  to  his  dominion,  and  rampelleil  all  the  mttimii  d 
south-western  Aua,  with  the  exeeptioii,  only  of  ihe  Imlj 
and  the  Bactrians.  to  acknowletlge  the  supremarj-  of  the 
Assyrians,  He  aflenvards  foumled  a  mngnifirunl  ritv 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Nmus.  A  sccmi 
cxpedititHi  which  he  undertook  against  the  Bactrians  pnired 
more  successful  than  the  Itrtt  had  been.  He  canquemi  tlie 
country,  and  married  Semiramis,  then  the  wife  of  Onnai 
the  ^vemor  of  a  Bactrian  fort.  The  fabulous  account  which 
Ctesios  has  given  of  the  birth,  education,  and  earlv  lile,gt 
well  as  of  the  subsequent  exploits  of  Semiramis  (l^iodor.  ii. 
c.  4.  &c. ;  compare  Bojhr's  Ctesias,  p.  3u3,  &c.),  is  qhile 
sufficient  to  remind  us  that  this  portion  of  the  Amyriin 
history  bears  a  decidedly  mythological  charscier,  ami 
ought  therefore  to  be  received  with  great  raution.  Semi- 
ramis succeeded  Ninus  on  the  throne.  Diudonis,  appi- 
rently  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  ascribes  to  her  Uw 
foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  on  the  EuphrUes, 
Herodotus  f i.  184)  calls  her  a  queen  ot  Babvlon  who  m»i6 
embankments  on  the  ri\-er  to  protect  the  n^acent  oniniiy 
from  inundations.  Armenian  writers  make  Semiranut  ibe 
founder  of  another  magnificent  town  near  the  lake  of  Vu, 
which  they  call  after  her  name  Shamiramakert:  tbemlot 
of  this  town  were  recently  discovered  by  the  Gennan  to- 
veller  Scbulz.  [See  Arubnia,  p.  361.]  Diodorus  gira, 
chiefly  from  Ctesias,  an  account  of  the  conquests  lod 
warlike  achievements  of  Semiramis,  which  it  is  \'ery  amu- 
sing to  read,  but  which  evidently  partakes  in  a  high  degns 
of  the  mythological  character  that  pervailes  the  earlier 
periods  of  hiHtory  generally.  She  subdues  Media,  Peisij, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  but  is  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
conquer  India.  She  rvturns  to  Bactra.  her  reaidenne 
resigns  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son  Niaju 
and  dies  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  hm  age.  Unlike  hii 
martial  parents.  Ninyas  omifined  himself  to  his  poltoe  n 
Ninus,  and  indulged  his  fimdness  fbr  the  ei^oynwut  of  an 
inactive  and  luxurious  life.  Tlie  successors  <rf  Ninyai, 
during  thirty  generations,  followed  his  example.  Teutsnuu 
(or  T^uunus,  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  copies  of 
Synoellus),  the  twentieth  successor  of  Ninyas,  is  reported tt 
have  been  contemporary  with  the  war  of  Troy,  wliidier  he 
sent  troops  under  the  command  of  Memnon  tlie  m 
TithonuB.  The  names  of  the  otl^er  Assyrian  kings  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  extant  Greek  or  Roman  historian ;  aliit 
of  them  is,  however,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  tran^tkn 
of  the  chronological  work  of  Eusebius  (p.  44,  Sic.  ed.  Hii 
and  Zubrab).  The  last  of  them  was  Sardanapalus,  tbt 
thirtieth  in  succession  after  Ninus,  who  even  surpassed  hii 
predecessors  in  indolence  and  voluptuousness.  This  eneoa- 
raged  the  revolt  of  the  Mfdo  Arbaces.  who  succeeded  is 
putting  u  end  to  the  dmninion  of  the  Assyrians  in  mten 
Asia. 

According  to  the  stotement  of  Herodotus  regardin;  lb 
duration  of  the  subsequent  Median  empire,  as  elueidited 
Votney  in  his  ChromUogie  d'  Hirod'tte  (p.  83,  Sic.,  Pvh. 
1809),  the  revolt  of  tlie  Modes  (under  Arbaces)  took  pUce 
in  the  year  717  before  Christ;  and  as  the  same  snlient 
historian  (Herod,  i.  95)  assigns  to  the  empire  of  tba  A«;- 
nans  a  duration  of  520  years,  it  follows  that  he  cmMeind 
their  dominion  to  have  lasted  tVom  the  year  1237  till  ii.c.717- 

Ctesias  gives  to  the  Assyrian  monarchy  a  duration  of 
upwards  of  1300  years,  and  ditfers  moreover  from  Herodotus 
with  regard  to  the  period  of  its  overthrow  by  the  Fe\-iill  of 
Arbaces ;  for  he  makes  the  dominion  of  the  Medes  \*A  ^ 
years,  and  as  it  may  be  considered  as  almost  certain  that 
Uu  dissi^ution  of  the  Median  kingdom  by  Cyrus  took  ^ 
inmraboutB.c.  561, it  follows  that  its  commencement,  and 
the  end  of  tiie  Assyrian  empire,  are,  by  the  statemeiiU 
Ctesias,  thrown  back  to  Uie  year  h.c.  843.  Heereo  cMMidm 
the  statement  of  Ctesias  as  erroneous,  and  cuiijectores  tb^ 
the  error  might  hara  arisen  from  his  having  counted  wHoe 
of  the  Median  kings  twice  over.  {GuUitiger  Gi^dfttt 
Anzeigent  1810,  No.  4.;  Bmbf s  Ci0n>  Cnidii  Rdmi«< 
p.  441.)  Syncellus  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  empire  a  dun- 
tion  of  1460  years,  from  a.h.  3216  lo  4675,  and  states  the 
number  of  its  kings  at  forty-one.  (Syiicell.  CArom^.  p-  7' 
and  132.  ed.  Groar.)  According  to  the  Armenian  Chniiiide 
of  Eusebius  (p.  37,  &c  ed.  Mai  and  Zohrab),  the  A^jruii 
kingdom  lasted  1280  years. 

With  a  view  to  reconcile  the  data  concerning  the  histor]  of 
Assyria  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  accuunu 
given  of  it  by  the  ^ti«nt  Ofeek  wiiters,.m«}ern  histonaw 
iuve  assumed  the  existence  of  a  secoinPAiisyriBn  dyvmAj 
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wfanqnnit  to  the  nvolt  of  Aitnces  and  the  ftn  of  Sarda- 
napalus.  ThU  assumptioii  is  supported  by  some  passages 
of  Herodotus,  in  which  Assyria  is  alluded  to  as  a  separate 
state  even  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes.  It  appears  from 
his  statements  (see  especially  Herod,  i.  c.  95.  102.  106)  that 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  not  only  the 
Medes,  hut  likewise  the  Babylonians  and  other  nations  that 
had  fonodd  part  of  it,  resumed  their  previous  separate  and 
ind^ndent  existence,  and  that  besides  the  kingdom  of 
Madia  there  continued  to  be  a  Babylonian  and  an  Assyrian 
state.  Wars  between  tiie  Medes  and  Assyrians  are  often 
alluded  to.  At  last  the  stato  of  Assyria  seems  to  have 
Yielded  to  the  aseeadancy  of  the  Medes :  Herodotus  notices 
the  capture  of  Ninus  by  the  Medes  (i.e.  18S)  during  the 
reign  of  Nitocris  in  Babylon.  This  event  pnrtiably  led  to 
the  Anal  incorporation  of  Assyria  in  the  Median  uid  subse- 
quently in  the  Persian  monarchy. 

ASTACOLITES,  in  Zoolo^,  one  of  the  names  given 
hy  anticnt  geologists  to  tlw  fossil  remains  of  the  long-tailed 
or  lobster-like  crustaceans. 

A'STACUS  (Leaob,  Deamarest).  in  Zoolc^,  a  genus  of 
long-taited  crustaeeous  animals,  formed  by  Gronovius 
fnnn  the  genus  Cancer  of  Linmeus  and  of  antient  au- 
thors, which  also  comprised  the  short-tailed  crustsceous 
deoapodS)  with  the  exceptioo  oiHima.  Fabricius  brolw 
ic  down  into  tina  geiwra  Pagttnu,  OaHathm,  and  Seyllanu  ; 
leaving  A^acu*  to  represent  a  certain  number  of  crus- 
taceans^ from  which  he  afterwards,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  Daldorff's  labours,  separated  the  genera  Palinurua, 
PaUemont  Alpheut,  PmnUt  and  Crangon.  Our  country- 
man Leadi,  in  adi^ting  the  ^us  as  kft  in  its  last  shape 
by  Fabricius,  separates  from  it  the  genus  ^epAropf,  of  which 
there  is  only  one  species  records,  the  Norway  lobster, 
Nephnpi  Norvegieut.  Denouuest  adopts  the  views  of 
Leaeh,  %nd  the  genua  Attaeui  is  now  reduced  to  very  few 
species. 

Of  these  the  most  interesting.  frcHn  their  commercial 
value  as  food,  are  the  common  lobster,  Attacta  mariTua,  and 
the  crawfish.  AttaciufiuviatUis, 

The  former  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
lockv  coasts  of  Oiia  kingdom,  in  clear  water  of  no  very  great 
depth,  at  the  time  of  depositing  its  eggs,  about  the  middle 
of  atunmer.  Pmnant  mentions  the  great  quantities  Mip- 
plied  to  the  London  markets,  in  his  time,  fl»m  the' Orkneys 
and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  states  the  number 
annually  brought  in  well-boats  firom  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montrose  alone  at  sixty  or  seventy  thousand.  But  almost 
inoredible  as  the  consumption  of  this  species  is,  Nature  has 
provided  for  its  security  by  the  most  profuse  fecundity. 
Doctor  Baster  says  that  he  counted  1 2,444  ^gs  under  the 
tail  of  one  female  lobster,  besides  those  that  remained  in  the 
body  unprotruded. 

iJobsters  are  very  voracious,  and  the  fishery  for  them  is 
carried  on  sometimes  by  means  oi  craps,  or  *  pots,  (as  Uiey 
are  called  in  some  piaces>  made  of  twigs,  baited  with  gar- 
bage, lowered  into  tlw  sea  and  marked  by  a  buoy ;  some- 
times by  nets  baited  wUh  the  some  materials;  and,insome 
eountriea,  by  torch  light,  wi^  the  aid  of  a  wooden  instru- 
ment whklh  acts  like  a  fivoepa  or  a  pair  of  tongs. 

One  of  the  best  narratives  of  the  habits  of  toe  lobster  ex- 
tant, is  to  be  found  in  the  following  letter  from  Mr,  Travis, 
of  Scarborough,  to  Mr.  Pennant,  dated  on  the  25th  Octo- 
ber, 1768:— 

*  We  have  vast  numbers  of  fine  lobsters  on  the  rocks,  near 
our  coast.  The  lai^  ones  are  in  general  in  their  best  season 
from  the  middle  of  October  tiiU  the  beginning  of  May. 
Many  of  the  small  ones,  and  some  few  of  the  larger  sort,  are 
good  all  the  summer.  If*they  be  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  or  upwards,  from  the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the 
tHusk  shell,  they  are  called  useable  lobsters.  If  only  four 
inches^  tbey  are  esteemed  half  size ;  and  when  sdd,  two  of 
them  are  reckoned  fiir  one  of  size.  If  they  be  under  fbur 
inches,  they  are  called  jNiieftf,  and  are  not  saleable  to  the 
carriers,  though  in  reality  they  are  in  the  summer  months 
superuv  to  the  large  ones  in  goodness.  The  pincers  of 
one  of  the  lobster's  large  claws  are  furnished  with  knobs, 
4nd  those  of  the  other  claw  are  always  serrated.  With  the 
furmer  it  keeps  firm  hold  of  ^e  stalks  of  submarine  plants, 
ind  with  the  latter  it  cuts  and  minces  its  food  very  dexte- 
rously. The  knobbed,  or  numb  claw,  as  the  fishermen  call 
it,  is'  sometimes  on  the  right  and  someUmes  on  the  left, 
indifierently.  It  is  mote  dangerous  to  be  seized  by  them 
mth  the  cutting  claw  than  die  other ;  but,  in  either  case. 


the  qniekeat  way  to  get  disengaged  from  the  creature  is 
pluck  off  its  claw.    It  seems  peculiar  to  the  lobster  and 
crab,  when  their  claws  are  pulled  off  that  Uiey  viU  gnnr 
again,  but  never  so  lai^e  as  at  first. 

'  The  female  or  hen  lobster  does  not  cast  her  shell  thf> 
same  year  that  she  deposits  her  ava,  or,  in  the  common 
phrase,  is  in  berry.  Wnen  the  ooa  first  appear  under  her 
tail,  they  are  very  smfdl  and  extremely  black ;  but  they 
become,  in  succession,  almost  as  large  as  ripe  elder-berrien 
before  Uiey  be  deposited,  and  torn  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
especially  towaru  the  end  of  the  time  of  her  depositing 
them.  They  continue  fliU  and  depouting  the  ova  in  constant 
succession,  as  long  as  any  of  that  black  substance  can  he 
found  in  their  body,  which,  when  bwlod,  turns  of  a  beautiful 
red  colour,  and  is  called  their  coral.  Hen  lobsters  are  found 
in  berry  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in  winter.  It 
is  a  common  mistake,  that  a  berried  ben  is  always  in  per- 
fection for  the  table.  When  her  berries  appear  large  and 
brownish,  she  will  always  be  found  exhausted,  watery,  and 
poor.  Though  the  ova  be  cast  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
they  seem  only  to  come  to  Ufe  during  the  warm  summer 
months  of  Jviy  and  Augutt.  Great  numbers  of  them  may 
then  he  found,  under  the  appearance  of  tadpoles,  swimmiUE 
about  the  little  pools  left  by  the  tides  among  the  rocks,  and 
man;^  also  under  their  proper  fi»m,  from  half  on  inch  to 
four  inofaes  in  len^. 

'  In  casting  tbeu  anells,  it  is  haid  lo  conceive  how  the 
lobster  is  able  to  draw  the  fidi  of  their  large  claws  out, 
leaving  the  shells  entire  and  attached  to  the  shell  of  their 
body;  in  which  state  they  era  constantly  found.  Tho 
fishermen  say  the  lobster  pines  befiwe  casting,  till  the  fish 
in  its  large  claw  is  no  thicker  than  the  quul  of  a  goose, 
which  enables  it  to  draw  its  parts  through  the  joints  and 
narrow  passage  near  the  trunk.  The  new  shen  is  quite 
membraneous  at  first,  but  hardens  by  degrees.  lobsters 
only  glow  in  size  while  their  shells  are  in  their  soft  state. 
The^  are  chosen  for  the  table  bv  their  being  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  by  the  hardness  of  their  shells  on 
their  sides,  which,  when  m  perfection,  will  not  vield  to 
moderate  pressure.  Barnadea  and  othv  small  shell-fish 
adhering  to  them  are  ecteemed  eertain  marks  of  superior 
goodness.  Cock-bheters  an  in  general  better  thim  the 
hens  in  winter ;  they  are  distinguished  hy  the  narrowness 
of  their  tails,  and  by  thrar  having  a  strong  spine  upon  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  transvnae  processes  beneath  the  tail 
which  support  the  &ur  middle  plates  of  their  tails.  The 
fish  of  a  lobsttt's  claw  is  more  tender,  delicate,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  than  that  of  the  tail.  Lobsters  aro  not  taken  here 
in  pots,  as  is  usual  whsro  the  water  is  deeper  and  more  still 
than  it  is  upon  our  coast.  Our  fishermen  use  a  bag-net 
fixed  to  an  iron  hoop,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  sus> 
pended  hy  three  Unes  like  a  scale.  The  bait  is  commonly 
fish-guts  ti«l  to  the  bottom  and  middle  of  the  ncL  Tbey 
can  take  none  in  the  dayame,  except  when  the  water  is 
thick  ai^  opaque :  they  are  commonly  cau^t  in  the  night ; 
but  even  then  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  when  the  sea  has 
that  luminous  appearanoa  which  is  sappOHd  to  proceed  ftom 
the  Nerme  noetiitiea.  In  summer,  the  lobsters  are  found 
near  the  shtne,  and  thence  to  about  six  fathoms  depth  of 
water ;  in  winter,  they  ore  seldom  taken  in  less  than  twelve 
or  fifteen  &thoms.  like  othOT  insects,*  they  are  much 
more  active  and  alert  in  warm  weather  than  in  cold.  In  the 
water  they  can  run  nimbly  upon  their  legs  or  small  claws, 
and.  if  alarmed,  can  spring  tail  foremost,  to  a  surprising 
distance,  as  swift  as  a  bird  can  tiy.  The  fishermen  can  see 
them  pass  about  thirty  feet,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their 
motion,  suppose  they  may  go  much  farther.  Atkentem 
remarks  this  circumstance,  and  savs.  that  the  incurvaied 
lobstws  vnU  spruv  aetivUy  of  dxdphins.  Their 

eyes  are  raised  upon  nwveable  basus.  which  enables  them 
to  sea  readily  evoy  way.  When  fiigfatened,  they  will  spring 
from  a  considerable  distenceto  their  hold  in  the  rocks ;  and 
what  is  not  less  suroiising  than  true,  will  throw  themselves 
into  their  hold  in  that  manner  through  an  entrance  barely 
sufficient  fbr  their  bodies  to  pass,  as  is  frequently  seen  by 
the  people  who  endeavour  to  take  them  at  Fil^  Bridge. 
In  frosty  weather,  if  any  happen  to  be  found  near  the  shore, 
they  arc  quite  torpid  and  benumbed.  A  tizeable  lobster 
is  commonly  from  one  pound  to  two  in  weight  There  was 
one  taken  here  tfiis  anmmer  whidi  weighed  above  fimr, 


■  WLen  thl«  btln  vu  wriU«a  the  enuUMU  an*nll]r  wan  i 
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and  the  llshennen  ny  they  hvn  ieen  sonw  vhieh  mte  of 

six  pounds,  but  these  are  very  rare.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lobster  changes  its  crust 
annually ;  but  the  mode  in  Which  this  operation  is  pcr- 
fbrraed  is  not  satisfactorily  known.  Some  suppose  that  the 
old  crust  IS  thrown  off,  and  that  the  animal  retires  to  some 
lurking  place  to  avoid  the  voracity  of  his  crust-clad  fellows, 
till  bis  new  covering  accoutres  sufficient  hardness ;  others 
contend  that  Hie  process  is  one  of  absorption,  end  those  ask, 
in  proof  of  their  views  of  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
enists  if  there  is  a  true  ecdysis  or  moult,  fbr  tlut  the  sea- 
coast  at  the  moulting  period  would  be  strewed  with  them? 
The  most  probable  conjecture  i«,  that  the  crust  sloughs  off 
piecemeal  as  it  does  in  the  crawflah.  Lobsters,  in  eommon 
with  most  of  the  crustaceans,  have  the  power  of  reproduction 
to  a  great  extent  If  a  claw  be  torn  off,  it  is  renewed ;  and 
if  it  be  injured,  the  animal  will  sometimes  throw  it  off  by 
an  effort.  It  seems  that  any  violent  shock  to  the  nervous 
system  will  cause  this  act.  If  a  lobster  Ye  thrown  into 
boiling  water,  it  will  generally  throw  off  its  large  claws  on 
the  instant;  and  the  same  effect  has  been  produced  by 
plunginj;  the  animal,  when  in  full  life,  into  spirit.  Pennant 
^oes  BO  far  as  to  make  them  out  to  be  very  nervous  subjects 
indeed.  '  Lobsters,'  says  he,  *  fear  thunder,  and  are  apt  to 
cast  their  claws  on  a  loud  clap.  I  am  told  they  will  do  the 
tame  on  firing  a  great  gun ;  uid  that  when  men-of-war 
meet  a  bhster-hoat,  a  jocolar  threat  is  used,  that  if  the 
master  does  not  sell  tlwm  good  lobsters  thqr  will  talute 
Atfn>* 

That  the  lobster  was  well  known  to  the  antients  appears 
from  the  quotation  in  Mr.  Travis's  letter,  and  from  many 
other  evidences.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  add  that,  under 
the  name  of  AaraKb^,  Aristotle,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  of  bis  Hittory  qf  AfUmalt,  give?  a  most 
faithful  and  elaborate  account  of  the  species  which  is  still 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  crawfish,  Attacut  JtuviatiUs,  is  to  be  (bund  in  the 
^esh  waters  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  thrives 
best  in  rivers,  where,  in  holes  in  the  banks  and  under  stones, 
it  lies  in  wait  for  the  small  molluscous  animals,  little  fishes, 
the  lime  of  insects,  and  decompoaing  animat  suhatances, 
D^ich  form  its  prey.  Desmarest  nm  that  it  will  lin  for 
upwards  of  twen^  years,  and  that  it  becomes  lai^  in  pro- 
portion to  its  age ;  that,  towards  the  end  of  spring,  h  casts 
off  the  pieces  which  form  its  shell,  and,  some  days  after, 
becomes  covered  with  a  crust  as  solid  as  the  former  one,  but 
lar^,  sometimes  by  as  much  as  one-flfth.  The  eggs, 
which  are  excluded  about  two  months  after  impregnation, 
are  collected  under  the  lower  part  of  the  body  or  tail,  as  it 
is  popularly  called,  after  the  manner  of  the  ben-lobster. 
From  these  proceed  the  young  crawfishes,  which  are  very 
small  and  son,  but  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
parent,  under  whose  tail  they  are  nursed  for  several  days. 

The  crawfish  is  taken  either  by  nets  or  by  bundles  of 
thorns,  in  irtiich  flesh  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  placed. 
It  18  also  taken  by  inserting  the  hand  into  the  hole  which 
it  inhabits ;  and,  at  night,  it  is  catwht  by  means  of  lighted 
torches.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  SStaffbHUhint,  quotes 
Cardan,  who  says,  that  this  species  is  a  sign  of  the  goodness 
of  water;  for  in  Uie  best  water  they  are  boiled  into  the 
reddest  colour.    [See  Crustacea.] 

ASTARTE,  Achtoret  or  Achtaroth.  one  of  the  deities 
of  Phoenicia,  of  whose  attributes  and  character  we  are  un- 
able to  give  a  detailed  account,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  transmitted  respecting  her.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  De  DeH  Syrid,  usually  asoribed  to  Lucian,  says, 
that  she  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  Selene  fmoon) ;  but  Ci- 
cero (Nat.  DeoT.  iii.  23)  considers  her  as  the  fourth  Venus, 
the  wife  of  Adonis.  Herodian  (v.  15)  tells  us  that  the 
Africans  call  her  Urania,  which,  however,  is  a  Greek 
name,  and  the  FboBnicians,  Astzoarobe  (queen  of  stars). 
By  others  she  is  thought  to  be  the  Here  (Juno)  of  the 
Greeks,  hut  we  think  the  opinitm  of  Ciowo  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  few  facts  we  know  respecting  her,  and 
that  she  was  nothing  else  than  the  planet  Venus,  whom 
the  Phcenicians  worshipped  as  Art  arte.  She  is  fimjuentiy 
mentioned  in  the  Hol^  Scriptures  in  connexion  with  Baal, 
as  seducing  the  Israelites  from  their  duty.  (Judges  ii.  1 3, 
iii.  17;  I  Sam.  vii.  4.  xii.  10.)  Astarte  had  a  magnificent 
temple  at  Sidon,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  the  prinei- 

Ssi  divinity.    Some  mythologists  speak  of  Hierapolis  in 
>ria  as  tne  central  point  of  her  worship,  but  they  have 
euufounded  her  with  Dereeto.    The  ialai^  ti  Cyprus  le- 


orivad  her  religious  rites  fhnn  Pheraieia,  and  tMs  divtBltf 
heoame  known  there  as  Aphrodite.  The  rose  and  the  lotitf 
were  sacred  to  her,  and,  among  animals,  the  Uon,  the  h(»«e, 
the  boor,  the  lobster,  and  tho  pigeon.  (See  Selden.  De 
Diit  Syrii»,  p.  244 ;  Hock,  Crfta,  GotUngen,  1 813 ; 
Miinter,  Der  Tempel  der  Htamluchen  Gottijat  xu  PapAott 
Kopenfajs^lS24.) 

ASTARTE,  in  Zoolo^,  a  genus  of  bivalves  or  conchi- 
fers,  with  two  muscular  impressions  and  •  simple  mantle- 
line.  The  binge  has  two  divaricated  teeth  in  the  right- 
hand  valve ;  in  Uie  other,  one  distinct  and  one  ebaolete  tooth, 
and  the  rodiment  of  m  lateral  tooth.  The  l^ame&t  ii 
external. 

The  species  consist  of  some  of  the  Ftner«$  of  Montagu, 
one  of  which  is  a  CrMtina.  (Lam.)  Some  of  them  mce 
English  shells,  and  they  are  generally  fbund  on  the  sandy 
mud  of  coasts  at  a  depth  which  ranges  from  near  tho 
surface  to  ten  Ikthoms. 

The  crag,  the  green-sand,  and  some  of  the  old  fbssiliibroua 
beds,  affom  many  species. 

ASTBURY.  a  perish  in  Cheahife,  (with  a  population  in 
1831  of  14,673)  in  which  is  the  town  of  Con^tou.  [See 

CONOLtTOW.] 

ASTER,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Composits.  ana  comprehending  a  great  multitude  of  species 
scattered  over  all  parte  oi  tne  world,  eipeciaUy  North 
America  and  NewHoQand.  Many  of  them  are  handaome 
heihaeeoos  planta,  oUiera  are  small-ieaved  shrubs,  and  the 
remainder  are  nmre  weeds.  Th^  an  not  of  mffieioit 
importance  to  claim  any  apedal  notice  in  this  work ;  the 
best  account  of  them  is  the  Gmmt  at  9pteU»  Attenantm, 
by  Nees  v.  Esenbeck. 

ASTEHIAS  (Lam.),  a  genus  of  radiated  animals  widely 
diffused  over  the  seas.  The  Linnnan  genus  comprised  every 
form  of  radiation  which  appears  in  the  tribe,  but  the  genus 
Atteriag  of  Lamarck  includes  only  the  starfishes  property 
so  called.  These  are  divided  into  two  sections.  *  the  seu- 
tellated  starfishes,'  and  *  the  radiated  rtarfishes.'  The 
former  have  an  angular  body,  the  lobei  or  rays  of  which 
are  short,  their  length  not  exceeding  the  diameter  of  the 
disk :  the  latter  have  a  body  ftumiabad  with  elongated  myi, 
whcMo  length  Ihr  exeeedarae  diameter  of  tbediilL 

Tie^mann  has  given  Uie  anatnny  of  these  animak  ia  a 
most  elaborate  and  accurate  work,  and  shown  the  adaptation 
of  their  Di^nisation  to  th^  locomotion  and  general  ha^ta. 

Each  ray  is  ftimished  with  a  longitudinal  furrow  on  iti 
lower  side,  and  this  furrow  is  pierced  laterally  with  amall 
holes,  through  which  pass  the  feet  or  tentacula.  whieh  are 
membranous,  cylindrical,  and  teifiiinatad  eaoh  of  them 
with  a  little  disk,  which  performs  the  office  a  cupping 
glass,  somewhat  in  the  name  manner  as  the  aeetabula  or 
suckers  of  the  cuttle-fishes.  By  elongating  or  shortening 
these  numerous  little  oraans,  and  by  fixing  them  by  means 
of  their  terminal  disks,  the  progressive  motims  of  the  star- 
fish are  related.  The  test  of  the  lower  auriaea  is  fur- 
nished with  small  moveable  Sfones,  which  also  assint  pre- 

rdon.  Tbe  whde  nulhee  is  also  pierced  by  pores, 
Df^  wUeh  pass  tubes  much  smaller  than  tbe  feet, 
serving  probably  to  absorb,  the  water,  and  to  introduce  it 
into  tlw  general  cavity,  for  the  purposes  of  a  kind  of  retpita- 
tion.  A  large  stomach  lies  close  to  the  mouth ;  and  two 
ramified  csca,  each  suspended  to  a  kind  of  mesentery,  are 
given  off  to  each  ray,  which  is  also  fiimisbed  with  two  ova- 
ries, by  means  of  which  the  animals  are  supposed  to  repro- 
duce their  species  without  the  aid  of  a  second  individual.  A 
fine  chord,  which  surrounds  tbe  moutii,  and  sends  a  bianch 
to  each  arm,  is  oonsidered  as.tiie  derelopinent  of  thwr 
nervous  system. 

Atteriat  tmdlata  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  tbe 
scutellated  divisfam.  It  is  a  widely  diffiised  speeiee.  Of  tbe 
radiated division,^#Br^glaeialM, common  starftah  or  flw^ 
finger,  may  be  adocted  as  an  iUustration.  This  is  onttineB 
in  our  seas,  and  ia  nippoaed  to  he  very  destmetive  to  oyatera. 
Bidwp  Sprat,  in  his  hutory  of  the  Royal  Society,  when  he 
treats  of  the  eommon  oj'ster,  has  the  following  passam 
'  There  are  great  penalbea,  by  the  Admiralty  Court,  faid 
upon  those  t^t  fish  out  of  those  grounds  which  the  court 
appoints,  or  that  destroy  the  m/JcA,  or  that  take  any  oysters 
that  are  not  of  siie,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their  ftet  or 
throw  upon  the  shore,  a  fish  which  they  call  a  Jtee-JbtgtTt 
resembhng  a  spur-rowel ;  because  that  fish  gets  into  the 
oysters  when  they  gape,  and  sucks  them  out.' 
Some  ofthes|maes  are. ^iHgeot  tptba  tfta^toCja  pan- 
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[jjlwlitiwilhtij 
ii6e  tMtamoai  mollato  (Sfy'i/tr,  Brod.),  vhich  burrowi  in 
thiUr  integuiiMDt,  mnd  Uwra  Nmuu  in  a  kind  of  cyst.  [See 
C0HAT111.A.  EDRTAI.B,  CtoBaoNOCiPHALua,  OphiuraIj 

ASTERISlf ,  a  ooUeeHm  <^  «Air«,  formeily  lued  for  eoa- 
tUllation,  but  now  appropriated  to  aignify  anv  ■mall  dua- 
tar,  whioh  it  is  aitlwr  desirable  to  diatiuguish  mm  the  rest 
of  the  constellation  in  which  it  lies,  or  whioh  is  not  a  part  of 
any  pu^ular  eonstellatioa. 

ASTEROIDS.  The  small  pitnets  have  been  unetimse 
designated  by  Hat  name.  [See  Juno,  Vksta.  Girss, 
Pallas.1 

ASTHMA.   [See  BaoifCHi'Tis.] 

ASTI,  the  proTince  of,  one  of  the  six  intendenxe  or 
snbdivisiona  of  the  division  of  Alessandria,  in  Piedmont.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  vest  and  north  by  the  province  of  Turin, 
on  tbm  soath  by  that  of  Alba,  on  the  south-east  hy  Ales- 
sandria Proper,  and  on  the  nortb-east  by  the  provinoe  of 
Casals.  It  IS  watered  by  the  Tanan  and  ita  tributaries. 
The  ground  is  hilly,  and  well  ada|ited  tat  the  cultivation  <tf 
the  Tina.  A  sort  ttf  meritling  tne-flavoured  white  wine, 
■niMwfaat  resembling  enampagne,  is  made  here,  and  known 
by  the  name  otvino  dAtti ;  tne  soil  is  also  fertile  in  corn 
and  flmit-trees,  espeei^  mulberries,  whose  leaves  serve  to 
feed  the  silk-worms.  The  provinoe  of  Aati  contains,  besides 
the  capital,  several  small  towns— such  as  Villanova,  S.  Da- 
miano,  and  Montechiaro,  and  eighty-seven  communes,  with 
118.000  inhaUtants. 

ASTI,  the  town  of;  lies  on  the  left  or  northern  bank  of 
the  Tanaro,  on  die  high  road  from  Turin  to  Alessandria, 
and  nearly  half  way  between  these  cities,  in  44°  57'  N.  lat., 
and  80°  12'  B.  long.  Asta  was  *  town  of  the  antieat 
Ligorians :  it  was  t^an  and  devastated  by  the  Gauls, 
nidar  BeUovema,  about  >.c.  400;  it  aftermids  made 
allianae  with  Roma,  and  subaitted  to  Hannibal  on  his 
invasion  of  Italy.  In  the  subsequent  war  of  Rome  against 
the  liignrbns,  Asta  submitted  to  the  Romans,  hut  retained 
its  mmncipal  rights.  The  Romans  soon  after  founded  in 
its  nnghbourhora  the  colony  of  PoUentia.  not  far  from  the 
eonltaenceofthe  Stura  and  the  Tanaro.  Asta  having  been 
again  taken  and  destroyed,  in  a  new  irruption  of  the  Gauls, 
was  rebuilt  by  Pompsy  the  Qreat,  on  his  return  from  Spain, 
B.C.  60,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Asta  Pompeia.  Vespa- 
sian at  a  later  d^  sent  many  femilies  from  Rome  to  Asta. 
Aste  was  derastiOed  by  the  Goths,  under  Alaric,  and  re- 
stored by  Narses ;  and  taken  anin  by  Alboin,  who  put  to 
dMth  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  neoted  into  a  dudiy 
by  the  Longobards.  It  aftowards  submitted  to  Gharle- 
magna.  and  under  his  indolent  suecesson  goremed  itself, 
with  its  <»msuls,  as  a  republic,  like  most  Italian  cities, 
nndw  the  influence  of  its  bishops.  In  1 060,  the  people  of 
Asti.  after  many  quarrels  with  those  of  Pollentia.  about  the 
Hmitft  of  their  respective  territories,  being  reinforced  by  the 
eittiODi  of  Pavia,  took  Pollentia,  killed  many  of  its  inhaUt- 
anta,  completely  destroyed  the  town,  leaving  not  a  house 
standing,  and  threw  the  materials  into  the  Tanaro.  When 
the  Bmperor  Frederic  I.  of  Hohenstauffen  came  to  Italy, 
the  Marqvs  of  Monferrat,  who  wished  to  extend  his  juris- 
diction ov«r  Asti,  but  found  opposition  from  the  citizenB, 
complained  of  them  to  the  emperor,  who  plaoed  the  town 
under  ^  ban  d  th»  ansfin ;  sjid  having  taken  it,  set  it  on 


Are,  when  many  people  perished  by  the  sword  or  in  the 
flames,  a.d.  1155.  Asti  afterwards  joined  the  Lombard 
leairue ;  at  this  time  several  of  its  families  migrated  to  the 
new  town  of  Alessandria,  and  the  Bishop  of  Asti  repaired  to 
Constance,  where  the  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Itahan  towns  was  signed.  After  this,  Asti  attained  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  its  citizens  surrounded  it 
with  walls,  and  (after  the  then  fashion  in  North  Italy)  had 
their  podest^,  or  chief  magistrate,  chosen  out  of  another  town, 
and  their  council  of  trust  eomposed  of  nobles  and  plebeians. 
Xhey  had  ftequent  wars  with  the  Marquisses  of  Monfnrat,  as 
well  as  with  ttie  Marquisses  of  Saluxio ;  the  latter  whimi 
made  peace,  by  reoeiving  from  the  citv  the  investiture  of 
certain  lands,  for  whioh  they  acknowleaged  themselves  its 
vaasals.  The  people  of  Asti  had  once  manufactures  ffiT 
oloth ;  but  their  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  banking 
or  money-lending,  for  which  business  they  had  counting- 
houses  in  France,  Flanders,  and  other  countries.  In  1248 
they  built  the  town  of  Villanovp  d*Asti.  which  was  to 
them  a  sort  of  colony.  About  this  time  the  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  broke  out  in  Asti,  and  distracted 
the  eitixens  fer  many  years  after;  sometimes  one  faction 
prevailing,  and  sometimes  the  ottier,  and  each  by  turns 
driving  ita  antagonist  out  of  the  city.  Tired  of  these  civil 
struggles*  the  people  of  Asti  chose  for  their  captain  one  of 
the  prinoea  of  the  nouse  of  Savoy,  who  obtained  the  investi- 
ture of  it  from  ^e  Emperor  Henry  VU.,  in  1313 ;  but  soon 
after  the  people  revolted,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  Robert, 
King  of  Naples.  Asti  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visoonti  of  Milan ;  and  Duke  Gian  Galeazio,  in  1387.  gave 
Asti  as  a  dowry  to  his  daughter  Valentine,  on  her  marriage 
with  Louis,  brother  of  Charles  VL  of  France.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  till  1529,  when  it  was  ^iven  up  to 
the  Bmperor  Charles  V.,  by  the  peace  of  Cambrai.  Charles 

gave  Asti  to  his  relation  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  who  married 
harles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy ;  since  which  it  has  remained 
attached  to  the  dominions  of  that  house. 

Asti  is  a  large  city,  but  not  peopled  in  proportun  to  its 
size.  In  the  quarter  where  the  palaces  of  the  nobility  are, 
the  streeto  are  rather  wide,  but  little  fkequented.  The  most 
remsrkable  palaces  are  those  of  Trinoo,  Rovero,  Bristagni, 
Hassetti,  and  Alfleri,  in  the  last  of  which  Vittorto  AlBeri 
was  bom  in  1749.  Ilie  rest  of  the  town  is  badly  built,  and 
there  is  not  much  ^pearaiue  of  trade  or  industry.  Of  the 
churches,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  cathedral  S.  Secondo, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  first  bishop  of  Asti,  and  la  Conso- 
lata.  Asti  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  residence  of  the  inten- 
dente  of  the  province.  It  has  eight  parish  churches,  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a  royal  college,  with  chairs  of  philosophy, 
theology,  and  surgery.  Its  population  in  1825  was  stated 
in  the  Brn/ai  Sardinian  Calendar  at  22,000  inhabitants. 

ASTLE,  THOMAS,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
Ori^  and  Pro^ren  qf  Writing,  and  of  various  other 
antiquarian  publications.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Asile, 
who  was  keeper  of  Needword  Forest,  and  whose  aneea- 
tws  ware  proprietors  of  the  manor  of  Fauld  in  Staffwd- 
shire.  Thomas  appears  to  have  been  bora  at  Yoxall,  in  that 
county,  in  1 734.  At  the  usual  age  he  was  sent  to  the  office 
of  an  attorney  in  his  native  town,  but  his  taste  inclining 
him  more  to  the  study  of  general  antiquities  than  to  his 
profession,  he  came  up  to  London;  where,  about  the 
year  1 763,  be  became  known  to  Mr.  GrenviUe,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  employed  by  him  in  the  arrangement 
of  papers,  and  other  business  which  required  a  know- 
ledge of  antient  hand-writing.  Soon  afler  this,  Mr. 
Astle  married  the  only  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Philip 
Morant.  the  author  of  the  History  if  JBuex,  and  by  this 
eonnexion  ha  eventually  inherited  the  property  of  hii  nthar- 
in-law,  which  was  eonsiderable.  In  1766  ha  was  ap- 
pointed bjr  Mr.  Granville  to  the  office  of  receiver-general  of 
sixpence  m  tho  pound  on  the  oivU  list.  In  1770,  on  the 
death  of  Ur.  Morant,  who  had  till  then  superintended  the 
printing  of  the  Antient  Records  of  Parliament  begun  five 
yearn  Iwfore,  Astle  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to 
take  his  place,  and  he  presided  over  the  publication  till  its 
completion  in  1 775.  He  was  then  made  chief  clerk  in  the 
.  Record  Office  in  the  Tower;  and  some  years  after  be  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  of  Keeper.  He  was,  besides,  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  and,  till  his  death, 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died  at  hia 
house  at  Battersea  Rise.  nearClapbam,  on  the  IstofDe- 
cember,  1803.  Hr.  Astle  ja^  tl^  aftte  oCa  aqniber 
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arUdOB  in  th  Anheralogia,  and  alto  of  several  separate 
publieatioiu,  a  iut  of  which  may  be  found  in  Watt's  BihHo- 
ih*M  Britanmea,  and  in  Chalmen's  Biograpfdeal  Dic- 
tionary, from  the  last  of  which  authorities  we  have  taken 
the  facta  in  this  notice.  The  work  by  which  be  is  best 
known  bis-  Origin  and  Progrttt  qf  Writing,  first  pub- 
lisbed  in  quarto  in  1 784,  and  again  in  1 803,  in  the  same 
form.  The  latter  edition  appears  to  be  an  exact  copy  of 
the  fbriBCT,  exoqpt  that  it  containi  an  engraved  portrait  of 
the  autbw.  and  an  appendix  '  On  the  lUdieal  Letters  of 
the  Pelasgians,  and  their  DerivatiTes,'  a  tract  of  a  few 
pages,  which  had  been  first  printed  in  mrt  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Ardkaologia  in  1785.  Watt  mentions  what 
he  calls  '  an  improved  edition*  of  the  work  on  Writing, 
published  in  4to.  in  1794,  which  we  have  not  seen.  He 
afterwards  calls  the  edition  of  1 803  the  second  edition.  Be- 
sides the  works  enumerated  by  Cbidmers  and  Watt,  there  is 
a  reprint,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  published  in  1807  and  following 
years,  of  Orose's  AiUiqttiirian  Repertory  (first  published 
in  1775),  on  the  title-page  of  which  the  nameof  AsUe  is 

S'x-en  OS  one  of  the  compilers  along  with  that  of  Grose, 
r.  Astle'ft  library,  which  was  very  eurtoui,  was  purchased 
by  the  Koyal  Institution  for  a  thousand  pounds. 

ASTOLPHUS  Buceeeded  his  brother  Ratehis  as  king 
of  the  Longobards  a.d.  790.  Ratcbii  having  vtduntarily 
abdicated,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino. 
Astolphus,  who  was  bold  and  ambitioufi,  aimed  at  driving 
away  the  Greeks  from  Italy;  he  took  Ravenna,  expelled 
'the  Exueh,  and  eonquered  the  Pentapolis,  which  com- 
prised part  of  the  present  March  of  Ancona.  In  752  he 
turned  his  arms  against  the  duchy  of  Rome,  which  still 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  eastern  empire,  tempered 
however  by  the  influence  of  the  popes.  Stephen  II.  tient 
ambassadors  to  Astolphus  with  splendid  gifts,  and  obtained 
a  truce  fbr  forty  years.  Four  months  after,  however,  Astol- 
phus broke  the  truce,  and  required  the  Romans  to  swear 
allegianoe  to  him,  and  pay  a  eapitatioD  tax ;  threatening 
them  with  Are  and  sword  in  ease  of  non-oompUance.  Pope 
Stephen,  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  indolent  Bysan- 
tine  ODurt,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  king  of  the  FVanks,  and 
he  himself  repaired  to  Paris,  wnere  he  crowned  Pepin,  and 
bestowed  on  nis  two  sons  Carlomann  and  Charles  (after- 
wards Charlemagne)  the  title  of  Patricians  of  Rome,  a.d. 
753.  Pepin  now  invited  Astolphus  to  restore  the  Exarchate 
to  the  empire,  and  to  let  Rome  enjoy  peace,  but  his  request 
fitiling  of  effect,  he  assembled  bis  barons,  marched  an  army 
into  Italy,  defeated  Astolphus,  and  besieged  him  in  the 
city  of  Pavia.  A  treaty  was  concluded  through  the  pope's 
mediation,  hy  which  Astolphus  agreed  to  the  above  condi- 
tions. Pepin  then  returned  into  France.  This  was  the 
first  interference  of  the  French  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 
Astdphus  did  not  keep  his  word,  but  in  755  marched 

r ut  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  pope  wrote  to  Pepin, 
eroesed  the  Alps  a  second  time,  and  again  besieged  As- 
tcdphus  in  Pavia.  Astolphus  now  sued  fi>r  peaee;  he  paid  a 
large  sum  to  Pepin  fbr  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  gave  up 
the  Exarehate,  including  Comacchio,  as  well  as  the  Penta- 
tis,  which  were  not  restored  by  Pepin  to  the  empire,  but 
stowed  by  him  on  the  see  of  St  Peter.  Pepin  sent  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who  received  the  keys  of  the  various 
towns  from  Astolphus's  commissioners,  and  deposited  them 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  as  independent  sovereigns. 
A  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  terms  of 
this  donation,  the  act  of  which,  if  it  ever  existed  in  writing, 
has  been  lost.  The  territory  thus  given  up,  however,  ia- 
dnded  the  country  of  Ravenna  and  ^  pravmoe  since  called 
Romagna.  The  duchy  of  Rome  was  not  included  in  it. 
Astolphus  died  in  756,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Having  no  son.  he  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  one  of  the 
Longobard  dukes.  Astolphus.  during  bis  quarrels  with  the 
pope,  founded  several  monasteries,  in  one  of  which  his 
daughters  took  the  veil.  (Muratori,  .^tonoft' <f/to^;  Mo- 
sheim's  Rcclentutieal  Hittory.) 
ASTON.   [See  BiRHmGHAM,] 

ASTORGA.  theASTU'RlCA  AUGUSTA  of  the  Ro- 
mans, onoe  the  capital  of  the  Astures,  and  now  an  episcopal 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon.  Pliny  (iii.  3)  calls  it  a  mag- 
nifloent  city.  It  is  situated  near  the  Tuerto,  in  a  plain, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  mount^ns  of  Asturias ; 
it  is  about  twenty-nx  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Leon,  and  lies  m 
43"  S7'  N.  kt.  r  ly  W.  long.   Its  vega.  or  plain,  is  very 


barley,  flax,  and  pasture.  The  tewn,  which  is  sumonded 
by  a  wall  now  in  ruins,  contains  3972  inhabitants,  including 
the  suburbs,  four  parishes,  and  two  convents,  llie  chaptet 
consists  of  the  bishop,  twelve  digniteries,  and  twen^-two 
canons,  all  resident.  The  diocese  contains  913  parishei. 
The  cathedral  is  Gothic,  and  deserves  to  be  visited  on  acooant 
of  its  altar  mayor,  or  high  altar,  which  is  one  of  Uie  ben 
works  of  the  fiunoua  Gaspar  Beoerra.  This  altar  was  built 
in  1569.  and  cost  30.000  ducato  (about  3300/.).  Thcnii 
also  at  Astoi^  a  castle  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  ^ 
name,  which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

It  was  at  Astorga  that  Napoleon  assembled  his  irmT, 
consisting  of  80,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  cannon,  vbni 
in  pursuit  of  Genwallfowe,  on  the  lit  of  January,  1809. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  it  was  occupied  by  uie 
Spanish  general,  Santoctldes.  The  old  ramparts  vere 
strengthened  by  fresh  works,  and  the  place  gamsoned  villi 
2000  men.  On  the  22d  of  March,  1810,  it  was  invested  by 
General  Junot.  Santocildes,  with  provisions  seareelf  raffi- 
cient  for  twenty  days,  without  ammunition,  or  a  fine  to 
protect  the  place  and  divert  the  enemy  outside  of  the  nils, 
defended  it  against  the  vigorous  attacks  of  the  Frmeh  far 
nearly  a  mtmtb.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the  French  bong 
already  masters  of  die  snburba  of  Pu»ta-de-Hiem,  Betelni, 
and  San  Andrei,  the  Spanish  general  offered  to  capitadile. 
Junot  refused  the  terras  propoaed,  and  the  plaee  was  earned 
by  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  21st.  In  1813,  Santooldei, 
with  the  Galiciaa  army,  succeeded  in  reduoing  the  jdaet 
again,  and  made  imsoners  of  the  garrison,  amonntii^tolSN 
men. 

(See  Miiiano ;  Ponz,  Viage  de  EtpaMa,  torn.  xi.  carta  i 
No.  92—99;  Nsmer's  Hittory  of  the  Pemnniiar  War, 
vol.  iii.  book  x.  cn.  vii. ;  Anrtalt  of  the  PemnntUr  Cm- 
paigna.) 

ASTRABAD.  or  ASTERABAD,  a  province  of  small 
extent  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Persia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Desart,  on  the  south  by 
the  Elhtira  mountains,  on  the  west  by  Matanderan,  and  oa 
the  eait  \xj  the  river  Gourgan,  which  is  by  soma  wiiten 
called  Joijjan. 

Except  in  die  immediate  ndghbourtiood  of  it*  riven,  tbe 
country  is  of  a  mountainous  character.   The  levd  landi  in 
pleasant,  and  extremely  fhiitflil,  produdng,  among 
things,  grapes  of  an  uncommon  siie.   In  other  puti  tbt 
soil  is  sandy  and  sterile. 

The  provinee  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rivers,  which  abouod 
with  fish,  prindpally  stu^eon  and  salmon.  The  chief  tovo. 
also  called  Astrabaid,  is  ten  miles  from  the  shores  of  tbe 
Caspian,  and  stands  in  36°  50'  N.  lat,  and  54°  35'  E.  long. 
The  site  of  Astrabad  has  been  pUced  so  far  from  the  tea, 
though  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  offered  such  nut  adnn- 
tages,bDth  in  aoummereialand  railitarypointwriew.  The 
town  is  believed  to  owe  ita  origin  to  Yeuid  ibn  Meblooh,  an 
Arab  general,  and  to  have  been  built  towards  the  end  of  tbe 
first  century  of  Uw  Mt^mmedan  sra.  The  circumference 
of  the  place  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half;  the  whole 
of  this  extent  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  thidi  vail, 
which  ia  now  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Tbe  streets  are  for  the 
moet  part  paved,  and  their  cleanliness  is  promoted  i 
drain  which  runs  thnugh  the  centre  of  them.  Tbe  town 
docs  not  contain  any  publio  boildings  whidi  are  weithy  of 
remark. 

A  lake,  which  extends  iVom  a  point  three  miles  oorth- 
east  of  Astrabad  towards  the  Caspian,  has  usually  bees 
considered  as  a  gulf  of  that  sea,  and  is  so  laid  down  in 
some  maps.  Lieutenant  Condly,  whose  travels  in  tbit 
quarter  have  recently  been  published,  says  that  the  wsten 
of  this  lake  do  not  approaeh  nearer  to  the  Caspian  ibaa 
three  miles,  and  have  no  communication  with  it  He  adds, 
that  *  the  water  being  confined,  stagnates  in  summer,  and 
the  inhabitonto  of  Astrabad  suffer  ftom  the  malaria  that  is 
caused  by  it.' 

Astrabad  is  a  frontier  town,  and  chiefly  inhabited  b; 
Kujun,  from  which  tribe  the  present  shah  of  Persia  has  hu 
origin  :  it  is  governed  by  a  prince  of  the  blood  roj'sL  The 
countrv  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Gourgan,  ten  mile* 
from  Astrabad,  is  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  wno  are  only  in 
name  tributary  to  the  Persian  government,  and  carr;  on 
against  their  more  settled  neighbours  a  cuutant  pettr 
l^atory  warfare,  seizing  Persian  sulgeeta  whenever  the; 
can  find  opportunity,  and  selling  them  into  slavery.  (See 
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ASTR^A  (foolo^),  a  genus  of  fixed  polypifen.  some- 
faneB  incnutmg  marine  b^ies,  sometimes  collected  in  an 
bemispherical  or  globular  mass  which  is  sometimes,  hut 
rtrely.  lobated.  The  upper  surface  is  covered  with  orbicular 
or  Bubangular  starry  disks,  which  are  lamellar  and  sessile. 
Each  diak  is  the  seat  of  a  polype,  with  a  single  row  of 
numerous  arms,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  mouth. 
Lamarck  divides  these  coruls  into  two  sectioni:  the  first, 
HBuiating  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  separated  from 
each  other,  leaving  interstices  between  them ;  and  the 
second,  of  species  whose  starry  disks  are  contiguous.  Of 
the  first  section,  Aslreea  rotuhsa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  West 


Indian  teas,  is  an  example :  of  the  second,  Aitrtra  /av(t$a, 
commoa  in  the  seas  of  the  East  Indies,  affords  a  good  illus- 
tration.  The  species  are  numerous. 


ASTRAGAL,  a  moulding  used  in  architecture,  and 
applied  principally  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  shafts  of  columns 
and  to  their  bases.  It  is  also  used  in  the  entablatures  of  the 
Roman  Doric,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  iaTpaya\oi,  which  sig- 
nifies the  bone  on  which  the  tibia  rests,  and  sometimes 
a  vertebra.  The  form  of  this  moulding  is  semicircular, 
projecting  from  a  vertical  diameter.  The  surface  is  usually 
worked  plain,  although  there  are  Roman  examples  of 
its  being  carved  to  represent  leaves,  as  in  the  arch  of  the 
goldsmiths  at  Rome,  or  reeds  bound  together,  as  in  the 
pedestal  of  Trajan's  column.  The  astragal  cut  into  beads 
u  common  to  Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

The  apparent  use  of  the  astragal  is,  to  bind  the  parts 
of  columns  and  entablatures  together,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  employed  both  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  where  the  capittd 
commences,  and  at  the  bottom  where  the  base  terminates. 
Many  of  the  parts  also  of  the  entablature  are  bound  together 
with  the  astragal  moulding. 

In  Egyptian  architecture,  bands  curved  after  the  manner 
of  astragals  seem  to  bind  the  reeds  of  which  the  shaft  of  the 
column  often  appears  to  be  formed.  In  the  monument  of 
Lyiicrates  at  Athens,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  ex- 
KDplcs  of  the  Corinthian  order,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  hollow  between  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  the  lower 
PWt  of  tlw  capit«l  cf  the  (»)i}Tpn  (brwerJy  T9mrv&  »  m^tal 


4,  KctloB  of  an  Bitngal  trom  tbe  thiee  otJiiMM  oi  Ihp  taraple  of  Insilv 
rSUiot),  In  thf  Ckmpo  Vudno,  at  Rome :  A,  utaKol  uud  ia  IM  Iu«e  oftba 
loDta  onler  of  the  trmple  of  Hinem  PoUu  kt  Priene;  e,  mrkhed  Mtngnl 
uMd  ia  Ihe  btcI)  of  th«  goldmiUn  a*.  Rome:  rf,  cncfebed  aatispl  of  lha 
pedertal  oTTraJaii'i  ccdumn  at  Roam  i  «,  aatnfal  cut  lata  bsadi. 

ring  of  the  form  of  an  astragal,  oy  which  means,  if  the 
cot\)ecture  he  well  founded,  the  parts,  from  the  contrast  of 
colour,  would  appear  to  be  more  dittinctly  bound  tf^etktr. 
The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  use  of  the  astragal  in 
Grecian  architecture  is  in  the  base  employed  in  the  lonie 
temple  of  Hinerva  Polias  at  Priene ;  which  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Mr.  Cockerell  in  the  portico  in  the  tmni  of  Hanover 
Chapel,  Regent-street  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
at  Athens,  the  astragal  at  the  top  of  the  column  appears  to 
have  a  channel  cut  underneath  it  (See  Stuart,  vol.  iii.) 
This,  however,  is  very  unusual. 

For  the  application  of  the  astragal  in  architecture,  see 
Bass,  Capital,  Entablaturb,  and  Fillet. 

ASTRA'GALUS,  an  extensive  genus  of  leguminous 
plants,  the  most  remarkable  species  of  which  is  the  Astra- 
galus vertu,  from  which  the  substance  called  gum  traga- 
canth  is  obtained.  This  is  a  small  bush,  with  pinnated 
gray  leaves,  terminated  by  a  spiny  midrib,  and  half  cover- 
ing clusters  of  axillary  pale  yellow  flowen :  it  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Although  the  principal  part  of 
the  tragacanth  of  commerce  is  said  to  be  furnished  by  this 
species,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  also  procured  trom  several 
others,  such  as  A.  creiieus,  which  is  the  Poterion  of 
Dioscorides,  and  A.  aristaiiu,  which  still  bears  in  the 
Peloponnesus  the  classical  name  of  Tragakantha. 

A  few  kinds  of  astragalus  are  cultivated  in  gardens ;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  mere  botanical  curiosities :  the 
most  complete  account  of  them  will  he  found  in  the  second 
volume  of^De  CandoHe's  Prodromtts. 

ASTRAKHAN,  formerly  called  Astorokan,  a  khan- 
nate  or  kingdom  in  the  western  part  of  the  Asiatic  posses- 
sions of  the  Russian  crown,  extends  northward  from  the 
banks  of  the  Terek  to  the  sources  of  the  Ufa  in  the  Yeka- 
terinburg chain  of  the  Ural  range,  and  eastward  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Volga  to  the  south-western  hmits  of  Si- 
beria. It  lies  therefore  between  43°  and  64°  N.  lat., 
and  44°  and  60°  E.  long.  It  was  one  of  the  numerous 
sovereignties  which  Gengis-Khan  and  his  successors  incor- 
porated with  the  gigantic  empire  of  the  Moguls,  erected  by 
them  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was 
wrested  trom  it  by  Batu,  his  grandson,  the  great  chief  of 
the  '  Golden  Horde,'  and  united  with  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Kapshak,  which  had  the  Jaik  or  Ural  and 
Dnieper  for  its  boundaries,  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  the  next  hundred  years,  the 
territory  of  Astrakhan,  following  the  example  of  the  Crimea, 
Kasan,  and  Nogay  Tartary,  maintained  itself  as  a  separate 
state  under  khans  of  its  own;  and  the  owners  of  a  soil 
*  where  none  but  swords  and  lances  had  grown,  now  pros ' 
pered  by  the  arts  of  peace.'  But  Astrakhan  commands  the 
western  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  mouths  of  the  great 
Volga— two  natural  advantages  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
awaken  the  cupidity  of  a  formidable  and  encroaching  neigh- 
bour. In  1652  the  khannate  of  Kasan  had  been  added  by 
Ivan,  the  great  Tzar  of  Huscovy,  to  his  extensive  conquests ; 
and  two  years  afterwards,  an  insult  to  the  envoy  of  Ivan 
the  Second,  his  successor,  itom  the  khan  of  Astrakhan- 
afforded  a  pretext  for  the  subjugation  of  the  principt- 
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the  khu  and  hw  raUjeeti  took  to  flight,  and  Itu'b 
ftmes  eoterod  it,  u  Nspoleon'i  ratered  Moscow  two 
hundnd  and  sixtf  7**^  afterwards,  greeted  bj  naked 
walla  and  tanantless  buUdinn.  Iran  repeopled  the  town, 
and  prevailed  upon  five  hundred  noblea  and  ten  thouaand 
Aatrakhaneae  to  swear  fealty  to  him ;  the  oath  containing 
a  reoognitioD  of  his  sulgects'  liUe  to  the  same  privilege  as 
the  natives,  of  using  the  whole  line  of  fishery  down  the 
Volga  from  Kaaan  to  the  Caspian  sea.  Ivan  was  indeed 
ever  intent  upon  opening  new  sources  of  trade  and  affluenise 
far  his  Bubjects,  as  well  as  of  political  dominion  for  his  suc- 
cessors. Thit  conqueat  of  this  country  was  considered  of  so 
splendid  a  nature  by  the  grand  duke  himselt  that,  when 
ngnin^  public  documents,  be  afterwards  attached  its  date, 
in  (KHqunctioa  with  that  of  the  conquest  of  Kasan,  to  his 
autogri^h.  The  khannate  wu  eomprebended  in  the  same 
governmait  with  Uie  Caucasian  temtones,  untQ  the  year 
1B01,  at  which  time  part  of  it  (the  province  of  Caucasia  or 
Georgiewsk)  was  annexed  to  the  government  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  the  remainder  divided  into  three  distinct  govern- 
ments ;  those  of  Astrakhan.  Saratoff,  and  Orenburg.  The 
latter  have  a  surface  exceeding  that  of  the  French  or 
Austrian  dominioos,  whilst  their  population  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds a  fifteenth  part  of  tbe  population  of  either  of 
those  monarchies ;  for  the  three  governments,  though  ex- 
tending over  a  space  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  according  to  Weydemeyer,  Hassel,  and  others, 
do  not  contain  more  than  2,600,000  inhibitants.  As  each 
of  tbe  present  subdivisions  of  this  khannate  will  form  the 
auljjeet  of  a  separate  description,  we  have  here  said  as  much 
u  »  requisite  oy  way  of  introduction  to  than. 

Astrakhan,  the  least  and  southernmosC  of  tbe  three  go- 
vernments, extends  In  a  northerly  direction  from  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Kuma  and  Manysh  to  the  frontiers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg,  and  eastward  from  the  borders  of  that  of 
SaratoiTto  the  line  of  tbe  Ural,  next  to  the  steppes  of  the 
Kirghish-Cossacks ;  it  is  comprised  between  the  45th  and 
52d  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  tbe  44th  and  Sid  degrees  of  east 
longitude,  and  contains  an  area  estimated  at  eighty-four 
thousand  square  miles,  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  of 
which  are  bounded  by  the  Caspian.  The  land  is,  with  little  ex- 
ception, an  enormous  plain,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  ocean 
and  Black  Sea.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  steppes,  by 
the  monarch  of  European  rivers,  tbe  Volga  (a  name  oerived 
from  the  Sanutian,  sigDiTyine  '  the  Great'),  which  winds 
{hrough  Astrakhan  from  ooru-west  to  south-eaat,  far  at 
least  two  hundred  miles ;  the  high  and  precipitous  eharaeter 
of  its  right  bank  in  some  parts  ooalrasting  singularly  with 
Ae  low  land  which  spreads  out  upon  its  lefL  The  soil 
is  saturated  in  almost  every  direction  with  salt;  tbe  very 
atmosphere,  the  rain,  and  dew,  are  charged  with  it;  aod 
briny  lakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  This  immense 
plain  lies  so  low  on  the  '  Kalmutzkaian,'  or  eastern  side 
of  the  river,  that  -  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  are  driven 
over  it  for  many  miles,  when  the  wiud  has  blown  for  any 
length  of  time  from  the  south-east;  even  vessels  are  at 
times  borne  by  the  overflow  some  miles  inland,  and  stranded 
in  the  midst  of  the  steppe,  where  Uie  only  alternative  is 
to  break  them  up.  *  Here,'  aaya  Potccki,  *  where  the 
eye  has  no  olqect  to  dwell  upon  hut  the  azure  sky,  the 
steppe  and  lalus  encrusted  with  aal^  I  wu  astoniahed  to 
meet  with  a  lai^  ship  lying  on  her  beam-ends  in  the 
heart  of  tbe  steppe,  between  Batkaly  and  Talagai.  I 
leanit  that,  a  year  before,  a  south-easter,  which  hta  pre- 
vailed for  several  weeks,  had  inundated  the  country,  and 
forced  several  vessels  a  Stance  of  seventy  versts  (ftrty-six 
miles)  from  the  shore.  All  but  the  slup  in  question  had 
been  taken  to  pieces  and  removed.'  This  traveller  con- 
firms what  Pallas  and  Gmdin  had  observed  before  him  on 
the  optical  deception  which  the  Artrakhan  steppes  present : 
the  range  of  sight  is  extended,  and  every  object  is  increased 
in  apparent  magnitude.  In  bis  own  oase  be  mistook  human 
beings  for  obeUsks,  and  low  heath-bushes  for  '  Karatshus' 
of  ten  feet  height;  the  ladw  camel  became,  to  appear- 
ance, a  moving  mountain.  When  on  the  Caspian,  ano- 
ther optical  dw^tbn  aecompanied  the  riang  of  the  sun : 
the  coast  and  veaseli  upon  it  seemed  elevated  high  in 
&e  air.  Even  the  horses  in  the  steppe  took  fright  at  the 
whirlwind  of  trees  which  apparently  drove  across  the 
waste;  yet  they  were  but  bushes,  which  the  blast  had 
torn  up  by  the  roots  and  scattered  over  it.  At  Yenotayewak, 
where  the  Volga  winds  between  Ave  islands,  this  purtbn  of 
the  ateppe  aaaumet  a  hhudh  or  Uuish-gitan  tmt.  whitA 


it  aequiiet  from  <he  alnudaoce  of  an  cotnm^  m- 
matb  species  of  wormwood.  Neither  wood  nor  fynii  tn 
found  throughout  the  whole  proviuce.  nor  a  tree  on  sny  Kpot 
except  a  tnr  groups  of  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  elms,  am 
wild  mulberry -trees,  along  the  hanks  of  some  of  the  nna. 
When,  however,  tbe  snows  dissolve,  tbe  dry  and  arid  Bt^ipn 
put  on,  in  many  parte,  a  gay  and  verdant  appearance ;  acarpet 
of  flowers  is  spread  over  them,  and  they  afford  a  rich  >d4 
refreshing  pasture  for  the  cattle,  whilst  the  low  land,  which 
is  irrigated  by  tbe  at^aoent  streams,  produces  excellent 
grass— a  valuable  resource  for  pasture  in  summer,  and. 
when  cut  and  dried,  for  winter  stock.  Though  ill-sdapiad 
to  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  Astrakhan  stcppei 
abound,  in  Uie  summ«r  seaaon,  with  ehoice  herbs,  upara- 
gus,  capers,  hors»ndish,  leeks,  uidUqunice;  the  latter, 
which  thrives  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  d  the  Volga, 
attains  a  height  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  the  root  is  equal 
in  size  to  a  stout  man's  arm ;  this  root  is  carried  down  to 
Astrakhan,  where  the  juice  ia  expreaaed,  and  sold  in  eoB- 
siderable  quantities.    The  sal  so  la  also  is  of  exuberioit 

growth,  and  affitrds  a  supply  of  excellent  soda.  Hen  and 
lere  hills  of  sand  and  gypsum  occur,  some  few  of  tbem  in 
extensive  ranges,  particularly  the  Tshipshatsht  group,  east 
of  tbe  Volga,  which  is  a  favourite  resort  for  t^  native 
dealers ;  it  may  be  observed  too  of  the  sand-hills,  that  the 

Jtrevalence  of  easterly  winds  is  constantly  impelliag  them 
arther  to  the  west  Rocks,  either  of  lime-stone  or  und- 
stone,  rarely  occur ;  but  the  province  is  full  of  exteniiTe 
moors,  tbe  soil  of  which  consists  of  a  deep  spoon  aaliu 
loam,  which  bears  no  vegetation  whatever  on  its  surfaoe;  iti 
edges  only  are  skirted  with  laline  plante.  A  ooaatry  whiiih 
both  Geoigi  and  Pallas  conceive  to  have  formed  ]Mrt  of  ihe 
bed  of  the  Caspian  in  past  ages,  cannot  fail  to  be  rich  in  ooa 
mineral  production  at  least  * — the  salt,  which  both  tbe  Cu- 
pian  shore  and  the  soil,  lakes,  and  moors  of  Astrakhan  affivd 
in  exhaustless  quantitiea  and  of  superior  quality,  is  parbipa 
the  most  valuable  commodity  which  this  province  poaiesiei 
Tbe  bottom  of  many  of  ite  lakes,  such  as  tbe  Etsen,  fiagd, 
and  especially  the  Sakrysky,  which  yields  upwards  of  a 
million  of  pounds  weight  annuaUy,  is  one  mass  of  crystallized 
salt ;  the  Tshipshatshi  is  a  perfect  mountain  of  salt,  and  tbe 
summit  of  Bogdo-oola  (about  48°  N.  lat.  46°  40*  B.  long.)  a 
crowned  by  a  hill  composed  entirely  of  this  valuable  mi- 
neral.  The  woSl  is  ridi  likewise  in  aaltpetre,  and  the  vocki 
estaUished  Ave  and  twenty  miles  nortn  (Mf  the  capital  ban 
alon^  and  for  many  wean  past,  produced  a  thousand  torn 
and  mm  in  the  tweWe  montha.  There  an  but  fow  £1- 
tricts  in  Astrakhan  which  have  any  claim  to  be  called 
fertile,  and  even  these  owe  their  fertility  to  artificial  meani 
They  are  situated  chiefly  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Volga,  Akhtuba,  and  XJral,  and  consist  of  ploti  of 
arable  and  garden  ground,  tbe  produce  of  which  i>  cod* 
siderable,  owing  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation.  Ti^ 
are  tbe  only  spots  m  the  province  where  fruit,  vege- 
tables, grain,  or  vines,*  are  cultivated.  Of  all  its  vege- 
table productions,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than 
the  great  water-lily,  tbe  nympfufa  n^umbo  of  lis- 
neus,  which,  we  are  told,  is  not  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Russian  empire,  ueept  at  a  place  about  fin 
miles  tnm  the  city  of  Aatiakban.  Srdmann,  who  visited 
the  vfOt  in  1811,  reports,  that  its  leavea  are  two  foot  in 
diameter,  and  float  upon  the  surface  td  the  water ;  the  stalk 
which  beaia  them  rues  perpendicularly  between  six  sad 
eight  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  water,  and  forms  bo  com- 

C'  I  a  carpet,  that  ite  surface  is  scarcely  disesmible: 
between  tiiese  leaves  issue  stout  runners,  which  te^ 
minate  in  a  splendid  rose-coloured  flower  of  delicious 
fragrance.  The  plant  is  held  in  deep  veneration  by  tbe 
Hindoos  and  natives  of  Tibet,  from  a  belief  that  their 
divinities  re-appear  after  death  in  the  shape  of  these  richly- 
scented  flowers.  The  nuts,  or  capsules,  of  the  plant  are  aw> 
in  great  request  among  them ;  and  the  flowers  are  diatilkd 
at  Astrakhan  into  a  water,  which  has  the  taste  of  ambeii 
and,  used  as  a  oosmetie,  gives  soflbieas  to  the  skin.  The 
mulberrjr  and  tobacco  pknt  have  'ucen  cultivated  of  bte 

{rears  with  partial  success ;  acme  ootton  is  grown  m  thi 
ine  of  the  vcdga,  and  madder  has  been  introduced  on  in 

•  HamlMMI. iDderd,  iftpart* fin  hU  OonAyyisd  Clmabflegytf  Jik)iliti 
tan  y  pw     nat  «»tot,       in  lialj  or  thaCuuri**,  thu  alAiSMkkMt  W 

Md  iDitpid  to  ths  palata.  Tfa«  wine  which  is  produeed  bow  it  ol  •Qiw'V 
InritRomt  OMlIty  i  and  wa  Mim  it  to  be  w«U  aawttUMd,  that  bo  Jnie*  • 
IkcsnftwbMiBiiirbatMBKt  potablv  «u4pp»dMil,<  '  ~ 
tni|Mfftl«H  of  lU  iMi  ta  It  b»t  474°  ,^ 
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buki.  The  auniial  praduee  of  maue  uid  other  grain 
IS  11,090  ehetwerts  (about  8000  quarters).  The  vhole 
poi^nee,  in  short,  whether  the  eye  ranges  over  the  Astra- 
khanian  steppe  south-west  of  ^  Vol^  or  the  Kalmutz- 
kaianeast  of  it,  would  appear  to  approximate,  in  its  general 
fi»tnres,  to  the  regions  of  the  Nile :  the  rain  scarcelr  ever 
descends  upon  it,  its  noble  stream  irrigates  the  soil  with 
periodical  inandationa,  and  its  people  live  under  tents, 
oerdittg  with  the  camel  and  the  zebra ;  '  yet  no  two  climates 
under  the  sun,*  observes  Fotooki,  *  can  oflbr  a  greater  con- 
trast; the  phynognomr  of  tiie  two  eoontries  is  entirely 
dissimilar.* 

The  climate  of  Astrakhan  is  a  *  climate  of  extremes  ;' 
it  is  generally  warm,  and  unhealthy  for  those  not  inured 
to  it  from  their  childhood,  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
constantly  exhaling  A*om  the  greater  part  of  its  surface. 
A  dry  and  parching  heat  prevails  in  summor,  when  the 
thermometer  frequently  stands,  even  in  the  shade,  at  100^ 
of  EUuenheit ;  yet  the  nights  are  in  general  nipinng,  and 
the  winds  depiMit  the  salme  particles  with  whien  the  air 
is  charged  in  such  provision,  that  every  object  appears 
veiled  in  the  morning  with  hoar-fhist  Autumn  is  of 
short  duration :  the  winter  colds,  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  sink  the  quicksilver  to  30°  below  zero,  and  the  prin- 
cipal arm  of  the  Volga,  with  a  breadth  of  750  yards, 
becomes  covered  with  ice  capable  of  sustaining  loaded 
sledges.  The  various  streams  throughout  Astrakhan  are 
commonly  closed  at  the  end  of  November,  but  the  February 
thaws  invest  the  face  of  nature  with  so  instantaneous  a 
spring,  that,  wherever  the  soil  is  not  barren,  it  smiles  with 
renovated  verdure  under  the  influence  of  a  few  days'  sun. 

The  productiveneBs  which  nature  seams  to  have  denied 
to  the  land,  she  has  lavished  u^vn  the  coasts  and  rivers. 
The  great  element  the  prosperi^  of  Astrakhan  is  the 
watem  of  the  Volga,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  an^ 
other  stream  in  the  worid  tot  abundance  of  fish.  This 
noble  river,  whose  course  is  diverted  by  the  mountains 
of  its  own  name,  which  are  a  branch  of  the  extensive 
line  of  the  Ural,  from  a  northerly  to  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, at  a  short  distance  before  it  enters  the  western  frontier 
of  this  province,  flows  through  it  in  constantly  increasing 
breadth  and  with  a  more  wmding  course;  before  its  ml 
into  the  Caspian,  about  thirty  miles  below  Astrakhan,  It 
branches  into  eight  principal  arms  and  sixty-five  subsidiary 
outlets,  forming  this  quarter  of  the  province  into  a  delta 
of  Mventy  islands.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  its  fishing 
gronnds.  particularly  between  the  sea  and  the  capital,  are 
so  id>undantly  stocked  with  iht  sturgeon,  tevruga,  teuton 
(carp  ?),  pike,  seal,  salmon,  shad,  and  every  other  species 
which  inhabit  the  Csspian,  as  to  employ  upwards  of  Ave 
thousand  vessels,  and  twice  that  number  of  persons,  who  are 
bronght  by  the  fisheries  from  remote  places.  The  isinglass 
mud  sturgeons*  roe,  or  caviar,  which  add  to  the  luxuries  of  our 
Xnglish  tables,  are  chiefly  the  fhiits  of  Tartar  and  Kal- 
muck industry.  Tbe  whole  produce  of  the  Astrakhan  fish- 
eries along  the  Volga  has  been  estimated  as  yielding  a  clear 
annual  profit  of  220,0110/.  to  those  concerned  in  them.  The 
traffic  on  this  river  is  another  source  of  prosperity  to  the 
province ;  above  five  thousand  laetia,  kauouki,  and  nosedi 
(ships,  lArks,  and  rafts),  f^ghted  witn  their  respective 
cargoes  of  salt,  grain,  and  timber,  descend  this  stream  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  from  the  diflSenlties  of  the  voy- 
age up  the  river,  most  of  them  are  broken  up  and  sold  at 
Astrakhan,  the  '  Alexandria.'  as  it  hu  been  denominated, 
*  of  tbe  Scythian  Nile.' 

An  expanse  of  sand  and  swamps  above  250  miles  in 
breadth,  extending  north-east  of  the  delta,  separates  the 
Volga  from  the  Ural,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Astrakhan  and  the  western  limit  of  the  Kirghisb- 
Cossack  steppe:  the  waters  of  the  latter  stream  are 
moderately  clear,  abound  in  fish,  and  are  navigable  for 
barks  up  the  whole  of  its  tortuous  course  northwards 
f!rom  the  Caspian,  and  beyond  tbe  pwoX  where  it  quits 
this  province  to  enter  that  of  Orenburg,  a  distance  of  at 
least  400  miles.  Both  banks  of  this  river  are  lined  by  a 
dreary  waste  of  rushes,  and  (west  of  it,  in  the  Astrakhan 
districts)  are  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural,  who 
resort  to  its  banks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  fi>r  the 
purpose  of  fishing.  They  sell  their  fish  in  the  interior  of 
Russia,  frequently  to  ihe  extent  of  two  mfllions  of  roubles 
(90,000^)  per  annum.  The  scene  which  occurs  at  tbe 
winter  fisMry  la  of  a  singular  description,  to  the  fish 
unut  be  takeo  nmler  the  ioei  Several  Uunuauds  of  Cos- 


sacks, duly  licensed,  hasten  to  the  spot  in  their  sledges, 
each  provided  with  a  pronged  Instrument,  pikes,  and  oQier 
weapons ;  they  station  themselves  on  Uior  arrival  so  as 
to  form  an  extended  line,  from  which  none  dare  ad- 
vance a  single  step  under  pun  of  having  their  instra- 
ments  broken  over  their  heads  by  the  guards  appointed 
to  preserve  order.  The  signal  fbr  tbe  onslaught  is  made 
the  attunan  of  the  fishery  starting  forward  in  hii 
SKdge:  the  whcle  line  then  breaks  ground,  and  each 
ruslws  onwards  to  some  spot  in  the  fhizen  stream,  where  he 
effects  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and  in  a  moment  thousands 
ef  pikes  arc  in  motion.  The  dealers  flrom  the  interior  follow 
at  the  fisherman's  elbow,  and  bargain  for  the  fish  before  it 
is  caught,  a  salvo,  however,  being  made  in  behalf  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  the  first  fruits  of  the  fishery  belong. 
The  chancery  of  the  Uralian  army  derives  a  revenue  of 
40002.  a  year  from  the  several  fisheries.  But  *  it  frequently 
happens,*  as  a  recent  Aeporf  on  the  Fitheriet  qf  tm  Cat- 
pian  observes,  *  that  during  this  (winter)  fishing  a  violeot 
wind  blows  off  shore,  and  £ves  the  ice,  with  both  fish  and 
fishermen  on  it,  out  to  sea ;  the  poor  fellows  are  inevitably 
doomed  to  a  watery  grave,  unless  the  wind  should  shift  ana 
blow  them  on  shore  again.  We  are  assured  by  the  most 
experienced  fishermen,  that  their  horses  have  a  foreboding 
of  this  wind's  coming  on,  suddenly  show  great  uneasiness, 
and  become  almost  unmanageable.  Their  masteri,  whe 
are  anything  but  indifferent  to  this  signal,  at  once  abandon 
their  post,  and  hasten  back  to  land ;  the  sagacious  animals 
appearing  full  as  eager  as  themselves  to  gain  it.'  The 
other  streams  of  note  which  water  Astrakhan  are  the 
Akhtuba,  a  considerable  arm  of  the  Volga,  which  branches 
off  from  ttie  left  bank  six  miles  above  luritzyn,  runs  for 
280  miles  close  to  and  parallel  with  the  main  stream,  and 
tails  into  tiie  Caspian  near  KrasDO-yarsk ;  and  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Uzeen,  which  rise  in  the  province  of  Saratoff. 
and,  like  many  other  inconsiderable  mora  in  this  region, 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  on  the  steppes.  The  latter,  amons 
which  we  may  name  the  Bt^do,  Bashushatskoi,  and 
Kamysh- Samara,  are  so  many  storehouses  of  salt,  andar* 
turned  to  good  account  by  the  Astrakhanese. 

In  tbe  low  lands  on  tbe  banks  of  thf  Volga  fossil  elephant 
bones  are  occasionally  found.  Among  other  existing  animals, 
there  are  in  Astrakhan  the  wild  ass,  camel,  and  antelope- 
saiga  [see  Antelope,  p.  73],  whose  horns  are  semi-trans- 
parent ;  there  are  abo  the  bustard,  kite,  falcon,  pheasant,  and 
snipe.  The  tarantula,  scorpion,  and  locust,  orxur  in  Astra- 
khan; and  Pallas  speaks  (^having  seen  many  porcupines  with 
ears,  one  of  which  he  observedin  the  act  of  devouring  a 
living  serpent  by  the  taQ,  which  could  neither  resist  nor  ex- 
tricate itself  The  natives  are  herdsmen  and  graziers  as  well 
as  fishers ;  droves  of  homed  cattle  are  kept  whem'cr  there 
is  pasture,  and  are  tamed  out  half-starved  from  their  wretched 
winter-quarters  as  soon  as  tbe  snow  has  disappeared.  (Soats 
are  also  reared,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  theur  mflk  or  flesh, 
as  of  their  hides,  with  which  tbe  Russian  prepares  morocco- 
leather  :  there  is  a  fine  species  of  hair  too,  which  either  falls 
frtim  the  animal's  back,  or  is  combed  from  it,  out  of  which  a 
stuff  of  beautiful  texture  is  occasionally  woven.  But  the 
greatest  resource  possessed  by  the  rural  population  and 
nomadic  tribea  of  the  province  is  their  flocks.  These  con!<ist 
principally  of  a  native  breed,  the  Kirghisian  or  Astrakhan 
species;  it  is  of  lai^r  sise  than  any  other  sheep  in  Asiatic 
Russia,  somewhat  resembles  the  deer  in  shape,  has  a  irild 
upearanee,  and  Is  diatinguished  by  its  immense  bushy  tail, 
much  has  been  fbund  in  some  instances  to  weigh  at  much 
as  forty  pounds.  When  full-grown,  the  vrool  of  this  breed 
is  short  and  coarse;  but  the  lamb  yields  a  fine  and  beautiful 
fleece,  which  the  dealers  call  a  'crimmel,'  the  bulk  of 
them  being  imported  from  the  Crimea.  The  richer  class  of 
proprietors  in  this  and  other  western  provinces  of  Asiatic 
Russia  have  begun  of  late  years  not  only  to  introduce 
the  Merino,  Saxon,  Silesian,  and  other  finer-fleeced  breeds 
among  their  flocks,  but  to  cross  and  improve  the  uativa 
sheep  with  them.  To  the  Kalmuck,  Tartar,  and  Coeuck, 
however,  there  is  no  animal  in  Ajstrakhan  so  valuable 
as  the  horse;  the  Kalmuck,  in  particular,  uses  the  flesh 
and  milk  for  the  support  of  his  household,  the  skin  tar  his 
clothing,  and  the  sinews  for  his  ropes,  tackle,  &o.  The 
Kalmuck  apecfes  is  diminutive,  fiery  yet  tractab^,  and  very 
hardy;  even  in  winter  they  are  wholly  dependent  upon 
what  the  snow-coated  steppe  may  affordft.^d  are  epnse 
quentjy  ill-conditioned  in  geneial,  and  wilfiT^hW^lwdkloM 
togetber  both  for  todety  andHii££gS^V|;^Ud)r||^iB 
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»ub(Htli[iate  to  one  of  tiie  niKles  at  their  leader.  'When 
attacked  by  wolves  or  other  wild  beosti,  they  ooUeot  into  a 
body,  and  repel  the  attack  oF  the  enemy  with  thmr  heela. 
The  whole  number  of  domeatirated  animab  in  the  province 
au  been  estimated  by  a  recent  writer  at  4.000.000  iheep, 
:,000,000horset,  500,000  cameli.  and  200,000  homed  cattle. 

The  population  of  Astrakhan  is  composed  of  a  motley 
group  of  Kussiaas,  Cossacks,  Tartars,  Kalmucks,  Arme- 
nians, IndiaDS.  and  other  settlers  from  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  whom  the  highest  estimate  does  not  state  as 
meeading  225,000  hidiTiduals.  and  the  lowest,  whidi,  as  it 
is  made  on  native  authority,  is  probably  nearest  to  the  fact, 
■Bts  down  at  80,000.  -  Nearly  me-half  of  this  population 
would  appear  to  crasist  of  Kalmucks,  who  occupy  large 
tracts  to  the  east  of  the  Volga ;  the  number  of  their  kibitkes, 
or  tents,  being  computed  at  13,100.  Another  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  is  composed  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ural,  who  are  esteemed  the  finest,  the  wealthiest,  and  the 
braToat  Cossack  corps  in  the  Russian  service,  whence  they 
have  acquired  the  appellation  of  '  the  Eye  of  the  Army,* 
and  garrison  the  smul  forts  along  the  line  of  their  native 
river ;  some  have  estimated  the  number  of  their  fighting- 
men  at  20,000,  but  this  would  give  an  amount  of  popu- 
lation to  this  single  race  of  Astrakhanese.  which  would 
fiir  exceed  any  estimate  yet  formed  of  their  numbers.' 
Independently  of  these,  there  are  a  faw  colonies  of  Tartars 
of  Kasan  extraction,  about  1 600  yurtas  or  tents  of  Nomadic 
KunduroS'-TBrtars,  or  Manguttea,  deacendants  of  the  Nogay 
horde,  who  lead  a  wandering  lifb  in  the  regions  of  the  Lower 
Akhtuba;  and,  as  some  writers  report,  12.000  kibitkes  ot 
Bukay-Tartara,  who  settled  in  the  districts  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Lesser  Uzeen  about  thirty  years  ago,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  remove  to  the  steppes  east  of  the  Ural 
in  the  year  1 829,  but  were  forced  back  by  superior  force. 

To  the  principal  branches  of  industry  already  enumerated 
we  may  add  the  manufacturing  of  magnesia,  tallow,  and 
soaf),  in  considerable  quantities,  distilleriea  of  brandy  and 
spirits,  some  large  leather,  and  a  few  silk  and  cotton,  manu- 
faetoriea.  Astrakhan  soap  is  in  much  request  am<»ig  the 
Russians  on  account  of  its  Ann  substance  and  fragrant 
scent.  The  Volga,  which  secures  a  ready  access  to  the 
autem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  has  hitherto  rendered  the 
capital  of  this  province  the  principal  seatof  the  traffic  carried 
on  between  Asia  and  the  Russian  doraiaions. 

Astrakhan  is  politically  divided  into  four  circles :  Astrak- 
han,  Krasno-yarsk,  Yenotayewsk,  and  Tahemo-yarsk ;  but 
there  are  no  spots  in  it  deserving  of  any  distinct  notice 
excepting  the  capital,  from  which  the  whole  province  derives 
its  name,  and  Unuskoi,  the  chief  town  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
UraL  Of  the  remainder,  the  short  account  which  follows 
will  convey  a  suflUcient  idea.  At  a  distance  of  somewhat 
leas  than  five  miles  above  the  city  of  Astrakhan,  we  find 
Kalmuzkoi-BasaT,  a  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga, 
in  which  all  sale  and  barter  between  the  townsmen  and  the 
wanderingpeopleofthesteppesiacarriedon.  Inthemarket- 
place  atsoas  the  Ruasian,  with  bis  bruidy,  bread,  and 
coarse  houaehold  stuff;  the  Armenian  with  his  wine  nd 
inferior  stuffs  for  clothing ;  the  Tartar,  in  quest  of  atump  for 
the  Astrakhan  market ;  and  the  Circassian,  hard  at  work  in 
making  ironware  and  leather  articles.  Here  the  Kalmuck 
also  resorts  with  bis  supply  of  domestic  manufiustures,  cattle, 
and  felt.  '  These  sons  of  the  steppe  are  seldom  a  match  for 
their  customers,'  says  Potocki.  '  Here  you  may  see  Tartars 
f^om  Kuma,  Kuban,  and  the  Five  Mountains  ;  Truchmens, 
Nogays,  Kiptshaks,  and  Cossacks  from  the  Jaik but, 
above  all,  it  was  this  traveller's  fortune  to  meet  a  Kirghisian 
embassy  in  the  Bazar, '  who  had  but  little  of  the  air  of 
diplomatists  about  tium.' 

About  nineteen  miles  to  die  north-eut  of  Astrakhan  lies 
*  Krasnoi-yar/  the  capital  of  ikM  circle  of  that  name ;  a 
smsU  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  two  churebss, 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Algara,  the  Akhtiiba,  and 
Basan,  three  arms  of  the  Volga,  and  aunounded  by  dilapi- 
dated walls  with  wooden  towers,  which  were  constructed  by 
the  Tzar  Alexis  Michailovitsh  to  protect  the  town  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Cossacks  and  Kalmucks.  The  inha- 
bitants live  comfortably  upon  the  produce  of  their  fidiery, 
and  of  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  which  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  hills,  east  of  the  town.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  asparagus,  the  eatable  stem  of  which  is 
above  twenty  inches  in  length. — 'Yenotayewsk,'  another 
capital  of  a  circle,  situated  on  the  steep  right  bank  of 
&»  Volga,  i»  the  le^  of  a  tribunal,  which  has  jurisdiction 
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over  the  4900  kibitkes  of  Kalmucks  who  past  the  vmtn 
in  its  vicinity  it  is  a  mcle  of  houses,  built  round  a  smill 
fortress,  and  inhabited  by  Cossacks  and  traders.—*  Taberno- 
yar,  also  the  capital  of  the  circle  in  which  it  lies,  sod  i 
well-fortiBed  town,  is  likewise  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Volga,  about  ISO  mileB  north-west  of. Astrakhan.  It  con- 
sists of  300  houses,  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  polygon, 
with  five  entire  and  two  semi-bastions,  )aa  a  stone  church 
embellished  with  two  towers,  having  gilt  cupidts,  is  u 
opulent  place,  and  contains  between  ISUtf  and  2uoo  inbs- 
iHtanta.  The  circle  of  Kzasno>yarak  eompreheiids  ibt. 
tract  of  covntry  which  lies  along  the  course  of  ^  Dtil, 
and  is  inh^ted  by  the  Cossack*  who  take  ibeir  nsnw  liram 
that  river.  At  its  influx  into  the  Caspian  stands  the  rauU 
but  strong  fortress  of  *  Guri-Gorodok,'  budt  upon  as  itlud, 
thirteen  miles  up  the  river  and  500  south- west  of  OrenbiUf , 
under  the  government  of  which  province  it  was  placed  in  17S3. 
The  inundations,  which  cover  the  whole  foce  of  the  islantj  in 
the  spring,  render  it  in  the  highest  dfwree  uulusalthy ;  it 
is  consequentiy  inhabited  by  few  individuals  besides  Ume 
composing  a  regiment  of  Cossacks  and  a  company  of  in- 
fantry. A  redoubt,  called  the  Guriewakoi-  Redout,  lies  alxw 
twelve  miles  farther  up  the  river.  Along  tbe  line  of  the 
Ural  are  numerous  Watagys,  or  fishing  villages,  erecttd  for 
the  fishermen  of  the  crown,  contairing  dwellings,  itoR- 
houses,  workihops,  rope  and  net  yards,  every  conveniesoa  fa 
boiling  down  ou  and  making  caviar,  and  even  ceOsiifa 
ice,  which  is  used  for  keepmg  ^e  fish  fiiesh.  (Geoigi, 
Pallas,  Gamba,  Potocki,  Sommer,  Stein,  &c) 

ASTRAKHAN  (city).  The  present  capital  of  the 
government  of  this  name  is  about  six  miles  higher  up  tht 
Volga,  as  some  maintain,  than  the  Astrakhan,  or  ratber 
Aduiotarkhan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  antient 
kingdom,  and,  according  to  Forster,  was  demolished,  tose- 
ther  with  Sarai.  its  neighbour  (the  '  urbs  magna,  seui 
regia  Tartarorum '  of  Abulfeda),  by  Timour  iu  the  wintei 
of  139A.  Other  writers  however  are  of  opinion  tha  the 
antient  capital  stood  between  tbe  banka  of  the  Akhtobs 
and  the  Volga,  forty-aix  miles  higher  than  tiie  prcMBt 
city,  on  a  spot  which  was  occupied  by  a  manufactory  of  silt 
petre  some  years  ago.  Both  <tf  tli«sa  coqjeetutas  nit  on 
plausible  grounds,  for  both  sites  contain  theremainsof  extu- 
sive  buildings ;  and  each  of  theae  masaea  <A  rains  has  en- 
tributed  large  portions  of  the  stone  with  which  the  ntbbt 
edifices  in  ^e  modern  capital  are  constructed.  Astnuan, 
which  is  become  the  principal  seat  of  Russian  intereonm 
with  Asia  and  the  storehouse  of  fish  for  the  whole  onpin, 
stands  on  the  island  of  Zaietchy  Bugor,  or  '  the  Hirei 
Mound,*  which  lies  between  the  small  river  Kutum  and  the 
Volga,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  620  milei 
soutii-east  of  Moscow.  It  has  a  navigable  communicitioii 
also  with  St  Petersburg,  from  which  it  is  upwards  d 
1200  miles  distant;  yet  its  importance  must  alvays  n- 
main  of  a  lunited  cbaractw.  Astrakhan  ranks  \ieme 
as  the  ei^th  town  in  the  Russian  dominions;  its  station- 
ary population  being  about  40,000,*  and  ita  whole  dtcom- 
forence  rather  more  than  Uiree  mUet.  The  unera 
ground  on  which  it  stands,  its  half-decayed  battlemoiu, 
and  a  multitude  of  staples,  minuets,  and  cupolas,  gin 
it  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance ;  and  tbe  effect 
is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  flat  marshy  gntuod 
which  surrounds  it.  The  climate  of  such  a  site  cannot  not 
among  the  healthiest;  and  it  is  liable,  moreover,  to  Terr 
sudden  changes  of  temperature :  yet,  as  the  average  po- 
pulation throughout  the  year,  including  the  thottsanas  no 
resort  to  the  apot  in  the  fishing  seasons,  cannot  be  under 
30,000,  and  the  average  deatha  do  not,  according  to  Gambi. 
exceed  I4U0.  the  mortality,  which  amounts  to  1  individual 
in  about  3S>  is  not  much  greater  than  that  for  all  RmUi 
whieh  amounts  to  I  in  38 ;  or  even  for  France,  where  Bi^ 
estimatei  it  at  1  in  99.  A  long  eanal  traTOrses  AslnUa 
fVom  east  to  west,  the  direction  of  its  greatest  leoglk 
The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  present  i 
singular  medley  of  European  and  Asiatic  taste ;  they  are  edi- 
structed  prinrlpally  of  wood,  and  are  in  number  between 
4000and  4200.  Astrakhan  is  the  seat  of  an  Armenian  at  «eB 
as  Greek  archbishopric,  under  the  former  of  whom  there  art 
four,  and  under  the  latter  twenty-Sve,  churches;  beiidei 
these,  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Hindoos,  hrn 
each  their  separate  place  of  wonAip,  and  thw  MobaBoadiii 

*  Id  IS97  Weyd«nie;ei  alatcd  the  numlM-T  of  tnlubUuita  to  be  37M 
wliieh  Udantale  dw  aomber  wUcb  tba  towii  conttltMd  aUtteliMi  rftbt  W 
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hm  ninetMn  mewhsdi  at  nuwquai.  There  u  %  Seolek  nis- 
lion  too  ID  the  town,  vhiob,  Keppel  telli  ui,  U  a  branrh  or« 
oolony  at  KanM  in  Circaui»  or  Cabardia,  whose  affairn  aro 
managed  by  their  own  laws,  exoept  in  eriminal  cases ;  they 
■re  at  liberty  to  make  cooTerta  of  Mohammedans  or 
heathens ;  pay  no  taxes  but  about  five  kopecks  (one  half- 
penny) for  each  acre  of  arable  land,  and  are  authorized  to 
pttidiase  Rnssian  or  Geoivian  slaves,  wovided  tiuj  eman- 
upate  them  at  the  end  at  iw  yean.  Independently  ct  an 
academy  for  marine  cadets  and  a  Qreek  seminary  fiffeode- 
naitiea,  then  are  a  hif^n^boot,  a  distnot  srammar^hool, 
and  fimr  inftrior  sehools  in  the  town  ibr  the  education  of 
native-bom  sobjeets :  two  printing-houses  (a  Russian  and 
an  Armenian)  are  suffldent  to  lupply  its  nesMit  wants. 
T^e  chief  architectural  omamenta  of  AntraKhan  are  the 
'  i6-eml '  or  citadel,  which  contains  the  cathedral  and 
barracks;  the  'new'  or  'white'  town,  so  called  from  its 
beinf;  embellished  with  the  principal  government  buildings 
and  the  three  factory  halls,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Russian, 
another  for  the  Asiatic,  and  a  third  for  the  Hindoo  dealers ; 
the  beautiful  street  inhabited  by  the  Persian  merchants,  on 
each  side  of  which  runs  an  arcade,  supported  by  handsome 
columns ;  and  Uw  cathedral,  which  wm  wected  in  1696,  and, 
like  most  ooelesiaatieal  a^lleeB  in  Rusata,  oonaists  of  a 
aaaaive  paralMogram  with  fimr  small  cupolas  on  the  forf, 
and  a  lai|;«  one  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  building 
neeives  its  li^.  The  interior  is  splendidly  though  not 
venr  tasteftiUr  deeurated ;  but  it  is  prised  among  the 
To]  lowers  of  the  Greek  faith  principally  on  aooount  oi  ita 
holy  treasures— an  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  p«n- 
<^malia  are  said  to  have  cost  800/. ;  six  valuable  mitres 
•niaid  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  extraordinary 
«ise ;  a  baptbmal  font  of  massive  silver,  ninetv-eight  pouncfs 
•n  weight ;  and  some  ^y  or  more  splendid  attires  for  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  one  of  which  has  been  four  centuries 
•n  use.  The  Jesuits'  and  Qieek-Armenian  churches  are 
>Uao  handsome  struotores ;  but  the  most  singular  building 
*s  a  beantiftil  raescbed  of  free-stone,  lately  erected  by  a 
weaUhy  privBte  individual,  whioh  diStam  in  every  napect 
tnm  the  nsual  form  of  Ifohammedan  moaqnei,  and  re- 
aemUes  the  Christian  ehurcbes  of  the  East  in  shape.  The 
'  Kreml '  is  an  antient  Tartar  fortress,  surrounded  by  atone 
walb  and  batdements  eighteen  foet  high.  The  remainder 
of  the  town  ennprises  sixteen  '  slobods'  or  suburbs,  beyond 
which  the  progress  o!  modem  improvement  has  transformed 
moor  and  swamp  into  plaoes  of  public  rewrt  and  agreeable 
Dromcnades.  Warasi,  a  Gheek  of  large  property,  has  been 
the  great  reformer  of  Astrakhan  in  every  thing  concerning 
the  ifnprovMaents  outside  of  the  town ;  which  are  not  only 
axtensive.  but  judiciouriy  planned  and  executed. 

It  has  been  calculated  that,  in  the  fiabing  season,  the 
population  of  Astrakhan  is  incieaaad  by  at  least  30.000 
souls;  a  motley  concourse.  oollACted  ffom  almost  every 
qnarter  of  AiUa  and  Sunqw^  id  whom  nearly  one-third  are 
Russiam.  The  latter,  with  the  oeeplion  of  a  few  nofale- 
mra.  and  the  military  and  civilians,  are  exclusively  traders, 
and  many  of  them  in  affluent  oronmstanoeB.  *  You  cannot 
form  an  idea.'  says  Qamba.  who  visited  Astrakhan  in  1820, 

*  of  the  thiong  of  q^lendid  equipages  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  festive  occasions,  particularly  at  Easter.  The 
drees  of  the  women  is  of  the  most  sumptuous  description  at 
these  seasons :  they  are  attired  in  a  robe  of  goM  or  silver 
tissue ;  and  the  h^  arms,  neck,  and  waist,  aro  covered 
with  pearls  ajod  precious  Btonea.*  The  Russian  of  Astra- 
khan  has,  however,  adhered  in  general  to  his  old  customs 
and  predUections;  be  remains  no  less  an  enemy  than  ever 
to  a  shaven  chin  and  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  w  any  other 
innovation :  be  boa  oontinned  stationary  in  taste,  and  in  in- 
telleet  too,  if  it  be  true,  aa  Erdmann  nnorts,  that  *  his  only 
Evsonroe,  when  in  iwne^,  is  eating,  oriiddng,  and  card- 
playing.'  The  Tartar  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  stated  by 
Gamba  at  10,000;  they  are  of  three  distinct  races,  the 
Ghilan  (of  Western  Persia),  Bucharian,  and  Aniskban  (or 

*  mixed  race,'  being  the  issue  of  Hindoos  settled  in  Astra- 
khan and  Tartar  women),  each  of  whom  occupy  a  separate 
division  of  the  Tartar  slobod.  These  settlers  are  highly 
commended  by  the  same  writer  for  their  unswerving  inte- 
l^ty.  The  Armenians  are  among  the  richest  traders  in  the 
town :  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  laid  aside  their 
robes,  caiUos,  broad  trowsers,  small  boots,  and  b^h  flir  caps, 
and  adopted  the  European  cMtume ;  but  tb«r  wivas  and 
danghtns  still  move  about,  covered  jBrom  head  to  foot  with  an 
•normoos  whito  veil,  which  cmceala  the  whole  person  except 


a  small  part  of  the  face.  The  Geoi^ans  of  Astrakhan  an 
mostly  mecbanios,  and  the  better  class  of  them  are  very 
cleanly,  and  show  much  taste  in  their  household  arrange- 
ments. As  temporary  residents  only  we  may  include  the  d^- 
era  who  visit  Astrakhan  from  China  and  Bucbaria ;  the  Kal- 
muok,  too,  is  accounted  a  stranger,  although  he  has 
his  wooden  hut  or  felt  tent  permanently  stanmng  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Fiuing  is  his  ccnstaut  ooeu- 
pation.  The  Hindoo  popnlation,  tfaonkh  on  the  inenaaa, 
Qoea  not  eaceed  three  or  four  hnndrm:  most  of  this  race 
are  natives  of  Multan  and  Lab(»e,  and  thqr  txwr  tfie  re- 
putation of  livii^  but  for  the  nmti&eation  of  two  mas- 
ter-paMioos— love  <^  flowers  and  love  of  money.  Their 
states  in  the  Indian  baxaar  have,  each  of  them,  a  flower-bed 
in  front;  nnd  thnr  are  never  without  a  nosegay  between 
their  Angers,  which  goes  the  round  of  every  customer's  nose. 
Their  bonncss  is  to  lend  money  on  as  usurious  terms  as 
possible,  and  their  accumulations  being  seconded  b^  the 
utmost  simplicity  and  parsimony  in  their  mode  of  living, 
they  rise  quickly  into  affluence.  We  need  only  allude  to 
the  European  residents  as  a  motley  assembles  of  traders, 
artizaus,  teachers,  govwmment  officers,  and  artists  from 
north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

The  estidtUshmenti  for  weaving  ulka  and  cottons  at  As- 
trakhan are  neariy  one  hundred  in  number ;  it  manuike 
tures  also  considerable  quantities  of  leather,  particularly  » 
superior  description  of  monxwo  and  shagTeen,  as  well  as  tal 
low  and  soap.  The  numerous  gardens  in  the  town  and  its 
environs  produce,  by  means  of  irrigation,  several  fine  species 
of  fruit,  especially  grapes,  of  which  above  a  dozen  sorts  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  a  single  ground :  these  aro  ilried,  and  form 
a  considerable  article  of  export  to  the  interior  of  Russia. 
In  all  respects,  this  place  has  long  held  the  same  station 
with  regard  to  the  trade  of  Uie  south,  which  St.  Petersburg, 
Riga,  and  Archangel  occupy  with  regard  to  that  of  the  north, 
of  Russia :  but  its  oommeroe  is  greatly  on  the  decline,  for  in 
1S24  it  empU^Fod  between  four  and  Ave  hundred  vessels  of 
all  sizes,  which  landed  merchandise  in  die  town  to  the 
amount  of  340,00U<.  (7,449,615  roubles),  and  took  on  board 
wares  in  return  to  the  value  of  310,000^  (6,936,${S  ro.) 
whereas,  in  1832,  the  importations  did  not  exceed  20,700i. 
(452,317  ro.),  nor  the  exportations  41,800/.  (913,029  ro.)  iu 
value.  In  the  latter  of  theite  years,  however,  the  trade  of 
Astrakhan  was  much  crippled  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
cholera  and  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  Daghestan. 
The  business  of  buying  and  Kelling,  more  than  one-half  ol 
which  has  been  engrossed  by  the  Armenians,  is  conducted 
in  twenty-eight  khans  or  bazaars,  which  contain  1500 
stores  built  of  stooe,  and  560  wooden  stalls.  Raw  silk  and 
silk  goods,  cotton  and  cotton-yam,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  car- 
peta,  oil,  rice,  and  other  eastern  productions,  form  the  chief 
imputations:  the  exportations  are  principally  woc^en  cloth, 
linens,  eoehineal,  velvet  iron,  sal^  fruits,  mib,  wine,  liquo- 
rice, soda,  hides,  skins,  and  grain. 

In  speaking  of  the  province  itself,  we  mentioned  ibe  great 
fisheries  carried  on  in  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Volga. 
The  fisheries  of  the  Volga  centra  principally  at  Astrakhan, 
or  rather  on  the  branches  of  the  river  some  distance 
below  it.  Every  wear  has  its  group  of  huts,  with  a  little 
church  attached  to  it,  in  which  from  two  to  three  score 
fishermen  reside  j  they  are  divided,  into  divers,  catch- 
ers, salting-men,  and  makers  of  caviar  and  isinglass. 
Each  little  colony  is  provided  with  spacious  ice-cellars, 
which  contain  oompartments  for  storing  away  the  fish  when 
salted,  with  intervals  between  the  compartments  which 
are  filled  with  ice.  The  spring  fishery  opens  with  the  spawn- 
ing season,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  and  the  fish  enter  the 
riv«r  from  the  Caspian ;  they  are  preceded  by  innumerable 
shoals  of  small  fry,  some  descriptions  of  wbidi,  particularij 
the  obla,  are  caught  and  used  as  bait  for  the  larger  speeiea 
which  succeed  them,  such  as  the  sevronga,  stui^n,  uid 
Indonga.  The  fishing  seasMi.  both  on  the  Volga  and  Cas- 
pian,  closes  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  fishermen 
return  for  a  time  to  Astrakhan,  and  sell  their  stock.  The 
fish  muve  out  of  the  Volga  in  the  autumn ;  and  this  is  a 
signal  for  the  men  to  recommence  their  operations,  which 
are  prolonged  to  the  ^pth  of  winter ;  the  Ash  bnng  frozon 
at  this  season  when  they  are  brought  to  land,  are  man 
easily  preserved.  Prince  Kourakhin  is  the  proprietor  of  tiie 
flshevies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  witlun  the  teiritory 
•of  the  town  of  AstraUian,  hut  he  has  gratuitously  given  the 
rif^t  <tf  fishing  to  the  citizens ;  and  this  u4io  inconsiderabW 
donation,  for  there  have  beei^^^^  ji^  vi(^i^l(^ 
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hbflBlinxiglitfiw  40,000^  HuTof  tbeAttrakbindnkra 
alM  Mnd  out  parties  in  iprinK  and  autumn  to  take  the  aeala 
aloo^c  the  chorea  of  the  Caspian  idands,  where  thef  are 
flayed  and  waXiei,  and  forwarded  to  Aatiakhan  for  the  sake 
of  their  skins  and  the  oil  extracted  from  tb«  carcass. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  Adshotarkhan.  to  which  we  have 
already  rafbrred,  veatigea  of  Tartar  dominion  in  former  agee 
lie  scattered  in  vacioua  dinctknu  over  the  ate^ea  which 
sonoand  Astrakhan.  The  neater  pari  of  them  are  sepul- 
chral Bumnda,  han  and  man  diatingnished  by  onemith 
flgnraa,  eamd  m  atom:  their  featmes  and  attire  obvioariy 
Btanip  tbem  of  ICmgoUaii  origin.  There  is  probaUy  no 
monnment  ai  this  dvwription  more  carious  than  the  sepul- 
chral mound  near  Prishibinskoi,  a  vilUge  on  the  Akhtulm. 
It  ia  raiaed  on  a  qiudraognlar  substructure  of  earth,  and 
connsta  of  six  flat  vaults  abutting  one  against  another,  the 
whole  b^ng  about  900  feet  in  circuit  and  18  feet  in  height. 
The  mortar  with  which  the  walls  are  cemented  has  becMne 
as  K^id  as  ibe  hardest  stone,  and  resista  the  impression  of 
the  strongest  instruments.  It  would  seem,  ftom  the  vessela 
and  ornaments  which  have  been  found  within  it.  that  this 
structure  was  formerly  a  place  of  interment  for  some  princely 
family.  Astrakhan  has  a  dockyard  and  ansnal.  and  ia  the 
port  of  rendeiTons  for  die  RnaatKB  ahipa  of  irar  vhieh  cruize 
in  the  Caspian.  It  is  in  46"  91'  N.  lat,  and  47°  6V  E.  long. 

ASTRINGENTS  (from  attniwv,  to  eonatrii^,  or 
bring  ohMwr  timber),  are  aganti  whii^  eoDtraet  the  flbiw 
of  w  muscles  and  Uood-vessels,  and  lessen  the  flow  of 
fluids,  whether  it  be  the  secretions  of  the  glands  proceeding 
from  their  natural  oriflces  in  excessive  quantity,  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  blood-vessels  escaping  hf  their  exhalant  ex* 
tremities,  or  by  an  unnatural  opening  (or  rupture).  They 
produce  this  effect,  generally  aj  a  viul,  but  sometimes 
by  a  chemical  action.  Theu*  power  is  manifested  first, 
and  often  solely,  on  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
yet  in  many  initanees  it  is  extended  br  sympathy  very 
rapidly  over  the  whole  body,  as  is  (Anervea  when  the.  aeerb 
juice  of  the  sloe  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue.  The 
sensation  then  experienced  may  be  considered  Uie  best 
general  test  ei  the  presence  of  atlrinfmey,  whidi  cunot 
be  aseribed  to  any  one  prineiple,  but  is  owing  to  tannin, 
galUe  aeid,  and  bcmatine,  in  vegetaUe  astringents,  and  is 
poneised  by  acids,  and  many  metallic  salts  among  mineral 
ageots ;  and  is  also  one  of  the  effiBcts  of  the  application  of 
eold  to  the  body.  In  vegetables,  the  astringent  principles 
«re  found  chiefly  in  the  bark  (as  oak),  the  root  (as  rhatany 
and  tormentil),  and  the  wood  (as  logwood).  As  wood  ana 
bark  form  parts  of  exogenrmi  trees  (mly.  it  is  only  fVom  Una 
section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  that  any  astriiq^ent  prin- 
ciples can  be  obtained.  [See  explanation  of  the  term  exo- 
genous, under  the  article  Aoi  or  Tries,  vol.  i.  p.  S09.] 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  fonnd  that  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
poaieased  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  astringent  principle: 
this  ii  the  natural  consequence  of  the  mode  In  wUofa  the 
sap  descends  ftcm  the  leaves,  vis.,  tfuongh  this  jnner  layer 
of  bark,  whence  it  oeearioDtfly  puses  into  the  wood,  which 
will  then  be  found  to  poiaeei  principles  ^Uar  to  those  of 
the  bark.  Host  astringent  vegetables  are  red,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  acid  in  exeess— which  ia  often  manifest  to 
the  taste,  as  in  nimex,  or  sorrel.  In  metallic  astringents, 
when  super-salts,  the  excess  of  acid,  is  also  very  perceptible 
to  the  taste,  as  in  alum,  which  is  a  supersulphate  <^  alu- 
mina and  potassa. 

The  particular  principle  to  which  any  snbstance  is  in- 
debted for  its  astringent  power  may  be  ascertained  by  ap- 
propriate tests.  When  tamtm  exUts  in  plants,  its  pre- 
sence may  be  proved  by  an  insoluble  prKipitate  taking 

?lftee  on  the  adottioQ  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  gelatin, 
'be  precipitate  is  a  compound  in  definite  proportions  ai 
t&nniv  and  gelatin,  being  forty-six  of  tannin  and  ftfty-foor 
of  ^atin.  wbttn  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  Sir  Hum- 
phnr  Davy  as  a  test  of  the  qnanti^  of  tannin  in  Afbrent 
astnngent  v^etables.  iSnI^kib$oMioanyaruaeHon»,}  8&9.) 
But  in  the  practical  application  of  this  test  there  are  some 
sources  of  nllacy  difRenlt  to  guard  against  (See  Papers  by 
Dr.  Bostoek  in  Nicludson's  JourmU,  vol.  xxiv.  1 909,  and  by 
Mr.  E.  B.  Stqibens,  in  AmuUt  qf  PhitotOfAyy  New  Scries, 
rot  X.  p.  401.)  Tannin  rarely  exista  alone,  tiiongh  it  pro- 
bably does  so  in  catechu,  but  mostly  along  with  gallic  add. 
Extractive  is  also  a  fre<juent  accompsoiment  of  tannin,  and 
is  of  considerable  semce,  assisting  ita  action  in  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning.  Gallic  acid  strikes  a  bluish-black  pieei- 
pltate  with  all  the  saltt  of  iron,  but  a  solution  (tf  the  panol- 


pbato  ia  tkt  ordinary  test.  HwnolaM  wists  ia  kgVM^ 

along  with  tannin  and  extraetivo.  It  may  be  known  by  ona- 
Inning  with  oxide  of  lead  witlicmt  unde^oing  any  cMua^ 

l*be  effect  (rf  astringento  which  is  due  to  their  dmnioal 
action  is  nearly  the  uune  in  dead  as  in  living  anunal  matter ; 
tboir  long-continued  application  to  the  akhi  will  {wodueo  a 
conditioo  similar  to  that  of  a  tanned  hide.  Thoy  are,tlwr»< 
five,  sometiiiies  em^oyed  to  effeet  this,  when  iatwmal  parts 
anexpoaoditodiUigo  UMBfioma  secreting  to  a  uohmisU 
ii^  surihee-  auoh  as  ia  inedneftle  inolapaM  ntena.  Thma 
use  in  this  way,  faowsw,  is  very  linitoa  ,*  while  their  vital 
action  is  oxtensive  and  important  The  chief  eflbets  <tf 
astringento  are  to  contract  tlie  musculsr  and  vascular 
tisanes,  to  diminish  seoretiM,  and  lessen  irritability ;  and 
in  many  instances  to  impart  strength,  or  increased  tone,  to 
an  organ  or  part.  Their  action  is  always  greatest  on  the 
part  to  which  they  are  applied.  When  a  diop  of  diluted 
aoetie  or  sulf^urie  acid  ia  applied  to  the  skin,  wUtOTMBs  of 
the  part  is  observed,  which  soon  disappears,  and  the  natural 
ocdour,  or  even  a  more  intensely  red  one,  fi^lows.  If  this 
is  fteqnantly  lepeated,  the  struettu*  of  tlM  part  is  changed, 
it  oeases  to  secrate,  is  no  kmgar  pUrat,  bat  beeomes  stiff  and 
inflaxiUo.  Tho  loss  of  vAaar  is  owing  to  tiio  dimini^ied 
calibn  of  the  blood-vesMls,  wfaiiA  no  lo^ar  admit  ^  rad 
globules.  During  the  aboanee  of  thiis,  the  sanaibiiity  of 
llM  part  is  less  than  natanl;  just  as  c<dd  aad  torpid  flngtit 
lose  Aair  flneneie  irf  toneb.  Neaity  similar  aSbcta  nay  bt 
sunraaed  to  follow  the  internal  adminiftration  <rf  astringents, 
the  action  of  which  is  greatest  on  the  inteatiinl  eaaal,  and 
lees  on  pans  remote  fkom  diis :  yet  it  deserves  to  be  ranMkod, 
that  as  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  mucous  membrane,  and 
possesses  a  muscular  struetaie,  parte  of  a  siiular  structaie 
are  more  inflnenoed  by  astringanta  iatradneed  into  the 
stomach  than  other  porta  are ;  henca,  inenased  aeeretioD 
from  the  mucous  membrwM  of  the  lungs,  or  fimn  tbo  Hi^tag 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  flow  of  blood  ftom  arteries,  is 
mote  effectually  checked  by  astringents,  than  jnensassd  ex- 
halation  ftom  serous  snrthess.  There  b  nason  to  believe 
tkat  the  astringent  principle  of  many  plaato  dean  not  eatar 
into  tho  dmilation,  but  passes  along  Um  wholo  otntso  of  the 
intestinal  canal  widioBt  being  abaotbod :  flir  Sir  Hav^rr 
Davy  fbund,  that  whaa  tannin  is  present  ia  grasioi,  aa  it  u 
in  that  of  ^ftmnaUt  cropt,  it  is  vndsd  in  tfia  du^  of  the 
animsls  which  feed  upMi  it.  (So*  Davy,  Slgmemti  o/ 
AgrieuUural  Chamutry,  AppemUs,  p.  Ixi.)  Bat  that  of 
other  plante  eatara  tiie  ^stem  so  r^idly,  that  astrn- 

Sency  of  the  ww  urn,  or  bew's  whordeberry,  eaa  be 
eteoted  in  the  urine  forty-ire  miattCse  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  In  tho  case  of  those  which  do  not  onter  into 
the  circulation,  any  benefleial  ofleet  which  they  exert  vpon 
remote  organs  must  be  attributed  to  ttmt  syinatby  whidi 
exista  in  so  great  and  nmpiefttionaMe  a  degrae  betweon  die 
stomach  and  almost  eve^  organ  of  the  body.  That  suiA 
vegetaUo  snbataaeeB.  iraila  passing  akng  die  intesciiml 
canal,  promote  flw  fldflhnoBt  of  ita  ftuwtioas,  is  obrioos. 
from  tne  eflheti  fldloving  die  uao  of  Itood  in  whidi  astrin- 
gent principles  m  abaant  Flanto  posoessing  astringent 
powen  and  bitter  wineiples,  such  as  tonaentil  and  tiw 
bog-bean,  are  very  elRcacioas  in  prsvmting  th»  rat  in  Bbeepk 
(as  has  been  already  stated  mder  AntibsIoriBtka,)  whila 
watery  grasses,  among  wUefc  bo  astringent  plaaM  grow, 
ftvoor  the'  generatioa  of  worn*. 

The  primary  s^mpaShette  eflbct  sevonl  of  the  asttin- 
genta  which  ultimately  enter  into  the  drenlation,  is  the 
most  valuable  in  some  td  the  eases  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, such  81  dilute  sulphnrie  aeid,  which  often  diocks 
ntemorriiage  by  closing  a  needing  vessel,  before  any  of  it 
can  be  conceived  to  have  bera  conveyed  direcdv  to  the 
bleediiig  orifice ;  rt  cheeks  the  flow  of  blood  in  tne  same 
way  as  cold  suddenly  ^>plied  to  the  anrfbee  or  akin  does. 
The  tonio  eflfect  vs  many  aatringente,  affenr  their  use 
for  some  dma,  flnl  on  the  mgestiTe  organs^  and  aftawards 
upon  the  wbole  system,  and  nun  anecially  upon  anv  waak 
w^n,  must  be  admitted,  and  borne  in  mind,  in  flimttngoar 
estimata  of  dietr  utflity  in  a  cgrative  point  of  view.  wMi- 
oQt  attempting  to  aeeoont  for  the  ultimate  cause  of  tha 
aetton  of  astrmgcnts,  to  do  which  sncosssfoHy  aasmi  im- 
praeticaUe  in  tlw  msent  imperfect  state  of  ourknowledgtb 
it  may  be  stated,  that  under  their  rnftuence  a  tension  of  na 
parts  n  produced,  during  which  the  mnsenlar  and  vaaeolar 
Btmetmvs  acquire  an  increase  of  power,  and  seerelinff  sai^ 
fSuMs  and  glands  produce  less  fluid  but  more  natorafssen- 
ti«u.  8oaie»  indeed,  IsiB^iithe  ap^oD-oTtha^^il;  and  M 
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itof  UatSowof  blood  fireu  diktad  or  ntpCorwl  veneli.  lueh 
«■  the  pnpuatioBi  of  Ind,  which  though  ia  mmu  donee 
MiriagnC  ought  to  bo  oouidmd  u  MdUnw/  ini0« 
otiMci  whMi  oontnno  irith  and  noutaraliM  tiw  onhotlttif 
oc  oiwiOTo  ooontMDt*  a*  limo  andito  earbonato  with  the 
MCcMod  flnido  of  tho  intiatiiial  oanal,  an  mora  pnporly 
tnvod  abtorbMUi  than  astringent!.  Whan  attringenta  an 
■n^iod  dirootly  to  tbo  bleeding  veoseh,  auoh  as  to  axtonul 
Woundit  or  to  the  noatrils  w  guini,  they  are  tenned  ^yptk», 
and  :n  auoh  eaaea  they  often  act  chemioaUy  as  well  as  Titally. 

Befim  pnMjeedisg  to  eonaider  tho  cases  in  whioh  astrin- 
CWts  may  be  advantageously  used,  an  enumeration  cf  the 
most  eoDunon  and  raluable  substances  may  be  given.  Of 
Tegetabki  satringents  the  chief  are  barha,  as  of  oak  and 
wiflow,  the  best  kind  of  the  lonnwr  of  which  ia  obtained  from 
the  querau  robur  of  Lmsanu  (the  true  British  oak),  whidi 
is  sTOonyiBaaa  ttith  the  Qusr^iMiiuMuiBtaef  Willdenow. 
while  UB  iafMor  aort  ia  obtaitted  Irom  the  fwnsw  Masi< 
Jbra  of  Salisb.t  whidi  is  syuonymoos  with  Ae  gmrqe*  fofar 
of  WiUdwow.  The  beat  willow-bark  ia  procured  ftom  the 
*akx  pmUmdra,  or  sweet  bay-kaved  willow,  thot^h  very 
«xcellent  bat  k  is  yielded  by  ttia  aaUx  RuMt^oHOt  or  Bed- 
ford willow. 

Roots,  as  of  temwntil,  from  potentiUa  tormentiUa; 
bistort  (^i^gomtm  bittoria};  common  avens,  from  gtum 
airbmum,  whioh  an  British  planta;  and  riwtany.  Krameria 
triandra ;  rhubarb  (rktum  patmOim) ;  pomegnnate  (pw 
mea  rrtm^tum),  whuh  are  exotie  planta ;  leaves  of  aic- 
toat^yloa  (nea  urn),  petals  of  the  roaa  gaUica^  fruits  of 
pnmua  tpinoMk,  or  skw-thmn  (punioa  gnmeUum),  and  sc- 
ented juices  of  many  ptanti,  aa  kio^  ftom  pteroearpm 
Setugaimntt  and  aevmi  otfwn ;  and  oatei^u.  Ikom  aeaeia 
wUe^u,  and  galla,  ftom  qimmhi  v^teleriaf  in  all  of  which 
tbe  astringent  prind^  is  tuaUn,  with  more  or  leas  of  gallic 
add ;  and  lastly  It^-wood,  (^mmatoxi^oH  CootpsdUanum), 
in  whieh  h»matine  aa  weU  as  tannin  possesses  an  astrin- 
cent  ^Nipvitf.  Aeetio  aoid  must  also  be  classed  among  the 
vegetable  astringents. 

The  mineral  asttingeats  are,  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  salts  of  iron,  ziuc^  copper,  silver,  and  the  salts  of  lead. 
Cold,  in  whatever  way  applied,  is  also  a  valuable  astringent. 
In  treating  of  the  employment  of  astringents  as  curative 
•gents,  it  IB  necessary  to  distinguish  between  their  action  as 
local,  direct,  and  often  chemical,  and  their  action  as  general, 
influen<nng  remote  organs,  their  effects  upon  which  are  vital 
ratlm  thui  chemical:  also  between  their  m«e  astringent 
power  and  their  tonic  power.  The  beneficial  elbcts  of 
many  of  the  above-naaed  astringenta  in  checking  increased 
secretion,  is  doubtless  often  due  to  Aeir  tonic  power ;  for 
as  in  a  weak  state  of  the  system,  or  of  any  particular 
gland,  the  secretims  are  generally  proftise  in  quantity,  a 
return  to  Ae  healihy  proportion  and  quality  can  only  be 
insured  b^  increaung  the  power  or  tone  of  the  body  or 
gland,  which  astringents  do  by  bringing  the  living  tissues 
into  a  closer  or  moK  compact  state,  and  which  tonics  do  by 
heightening  the  vitally  of  the  debilitated  structures.  Hence 
astringents  are  beneficially  employed  in  diseases  where  a 
laxity  of  the  muscular  and  vascular  tissues  exists,  accom- 
panied with  imperfect  discbai^  of  the  fbnotions  of  the  sc' 
oreting  wgans.  The  stomaidi  and  intestinal  canal  being  the 
idwnnel  bj  which  is  eonveyed  tbe  material  neeesaaiy  fi»  the 
nourishment  and  vigour  w  dte  system,  and  Ibr  maintaining 
•  eaparaty  to  diaduuge  their  functions  in  the  other  organs 

the  body,  an  impaired  state  of  the  structure  and  fline- 
tions  of  this  canal  extends  to  every  other  part.  The  re-esta- 
blishment  oTits  hmlthy  condition  is  a  primary  ol^ect  in  en- 
deavouring toenre  many  diseases.  Of  these,  intermittent  and 
remittent  fevers  may  be  taken  as  an  example,  since  in  these 
there  is  always  great  debility  of  tbe  dilative  organs  and  of 
all  the  parts  which  have  the  most  intimate  sympathy  with 
them,  such  as  the  skin.  Astringents  possessed  of  a  tonic  power 
have  therefbre  mostly  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove 
this  debility ;  einchona-bark,  willow-bark,  and  many  others, 
have  been  used  witii  this  intention.  These,  however,  are  to 
he  avoided  wbMwvw  anv  acute  inflammation  wists,  which 
■lUSt  iist  be  subdued  by  appropriate  means  before  tonic 
■atriaganto  ean  be  nMy  or  advantageously  used.  In  dis- 
eased state*  ef  (be  intestinal  canal,  in  which  greatly  in- 
ereased  or  UDbealthy  aecretimt  take  ploee,  as  diarrhon, 
Afemtaty,  and  eholara,  tiie  most  earefhl  Inauiry  should  be 
made  uito  Ae  cause  of  the  disease,  that  if  it  has  ito  origin 
in  aa  inflammatory  e«idition  of  the 
■mm  iataAwb  er  ia  flWiBH  tathe  pweeuueef  any  aerid  sub- 


stance, the  fonner  may  be  orcroome  bjr  anC^idogutio  mea 
suree,  and  the  latter  be  femoved  by  purgatives.  When  tiie 
inoeaaed  flow  flvm  tiwiateatineB  isoonaefeted  wifli  inereaaed 
determination  towards  these  parts,  owing  to  the  application 
of  oold  to  tbe  outer  lurfue  suppressing  the  seoretion  of  (he 
akin,  which  has  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  internal 
surflue,  and  whieh  eonsequentiy  is  excited  to  double  action, 
a  preternatural  quantity  ot  secreted  fluid  is  produced,  llie 
most  eflbetual,  as  well  as  only  safe,  means  of  diminishing 
this,  in  the  early  stages  tditt  oceunence,  is  the  employment 
of  diaphoretios,  or  such  medicines  as  restore  the  action  of 
tbe  skin ;  after  whkih,  shonld  the  discharge  ccmtinue,  mild 
astringente  may  be  used,  of  whioh  logwood  or  twmentil 
is  the  best  A  preliminary  treatment  U  likewise  required 
in  dysentery :  in  the  oommon  oholm  a  purgative  should 
generally  be  given  beftire  any  astringwit  is  administered. 

In  the  bilious  dxdera  of  antnmn,  after  the  employment 
of  suiteble  purgatlvea,  nothing  Menu  to  eet  more  eilbc- 
tually  as  an  astringent  than  the  inftisiMi  of  eusparia,  or 
aogustuia  bark,  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  to  whioh,  in  some 
coses,  a  small  portion  of  laudanum  may  be  wdded  at  first, 
but  afterwards  omitted.  Nor  in  the  epidemic  cholera,  as  &r 
OS  a  very  limited  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  hstf  more 
marked  benefit  followed  the  use  of  any  means  than  has 
resulted  ftma  the  employment  of  this  combination,  which 
speedily  cheeks  the  liquid  discharges,  and  restores  the  cir- 
culation and  animal  heat. 

Diarrbosa,  or  looseness  of  bowels,  proceeding  from  acid 
secretions,  is  best  removed  by  the  astringents  which  com- 
bine chemically  with  these — such  as  lime,  or  ite  carbonate, 
whioh  are  tendered  more  suitable  by  uniting  them  with  aro- 
matics,  an  axealtent  form  of  whieh  k  sopphed  by  tbe  potto 
earbonaiif  ewleit  ot  tbe  Bdinbo^  pharmacopmia.  Some 
times,  in  order  to  increase  the  astringent  power,  as  it  is 
supposed,  earbonato  of  lime  is  prescribed  oloag  with  the 
vegetable  astringente }  but  nothing  is  m4»e  erroneous  than 
this  proceeding,  by  which  a  decompoeitiwi  is  occasioned, 
whicb  destroys  tiw  virtues  of  both  tbe  ingredients.  Nor  is 
the  eombiuation  of  opium  with  ehalk  less  objectionable. 

The  next  most  important  class  of  diseases  in  which  astrin- 
gente may  be  employed  are  termed  hmmoiThages,  ot  a  dis- 
uiBi^  of  blood,  either  from  the  exhalant  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  when  they  ore  gorged  or  when  they  are  too  much 
relaxed,  from  the  wounded  or  ruptured  coate  of  any 
blood-vessel.  The  above  distinetim  refers  to  the  differences 
between  aetive  and  passive  hamorrfaag^  or  that  whidi 
takes  place  when  the  system  is  too  fUll  of  blood  and  the 
vessels  propel  it  with  mot  force ;  the  other,  whidi  takes 
place  when  the  power  of  the  vessel  is  greatly  bdow  ihe  na- 
tural  standard.  In  the  former,  astringente  cannot  safely  be 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  blood,  but 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  vessels  to  unload  themselves ; 
or  a  vein  should  be  opened,  cooling  saline  medicines  admi- 
nistered, cold  air  admitted  freely  to  the  surfiice  of  the  body, 
and,  under  competent  medical  attendance,  opium  or  lauda- 
num may  be  given ;  after  which,  astringente  will  either  not 
be  required,  or  if  so,  may  be  safely  used. 

In  passive  bsemorrhage  they  may  be  employed  from  tbe 
commencement ;  and  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  a  saturated 
solution  of  alum  in  the  infusion  of  roses  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  the  tiactun  of  the  muriate  of  iron  is  veiy  eligible 
when  the  kiduOT  is  the  source  ct  the  bloody  mscharge, 
aa  acetate  of  lead  is  when  (he  lun^  are  the  organs  wlwnee 
tiw  blood  flows.  So  lou^  as  lead  is  kept  in  tbe  stete  of  an 
acetete,  ita  administration  is  pwfsctty  safe :  it  should 
tberefcve  always  be  accompanied  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Bleeding  from  the  nostrils  or  gums  may  be  checked  by 
the  direct  application  of  stf  ptics ;  such  as  preparations  ot 
zinc  or  copper.  Nitrate  of  silver  will  frequently  stop  the 
fiow  of  blood  from  a  leech  bite.  CM  should,  in  most  cases, 
be  employed  along  with  the  other  means ;  even  alone  it  is 
often  successful,  especially  in  tiie  form  of  water  poured  from 
a  heiffht  in  uterine  hBsmorrhage.  Ruspini's  styptic,  which 
is  said  to  be  a  solution  of  gallioacid  in  aleohol,  it  sometimea 
useful,  wbwe  other  means  have  ftuled. 

The  appUicatioD  of  astringente  to  more  limited  examples 
of  loss  of  tone  or  inereaaed  flow  of  secreted  fluids,  need  not 
be  extensively  noticed  here.  After  acute  inflammation  ol 
the  eye.  proper  antipfalogiatie  means  having  been  used, 
astringent  ap|dieatims  are  serviceable,  especially  those 
of  zinc  and  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  solution  or  made  into 
an  ointment.  Scrofulous  inflammation  of  tbe  eve  is  ofrni 
benefited  by  them,  if  iamaal  metm  baabo  uietL 
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tkm,  or  exoaoiTe  flow  of  saliva,  v^mng  either  apon- 
Unwu^  or  ftom  tha  me  of  memny  or  other  meaiu,  U 
often  eflfaetnaUy  eheekad  bv  nitrate  of  ulver.  or  decoction  of 
the  ihuB  glttbnim,  or  by  iodine.  Nitrate  of  silver,  by  less- 
ening the  inflammation  which  gives  rise  to  them,  also 
ftcquently  removes  morbid  discharges  from  other  mucous 
aUTRuies  besides  those  we  have  specially  noticed ;  an  e^t 
which  alto  often  follows  the  use  of  diluted  chloride  of  soda. 
The  colliquative  sweats  of  hectic  fever  are  best  cheeked  by 
giving  internally  dilute  sulpburio  add,  and  spoi^ng  the 
skin  with  vinegar  and  water. 

Astringent  substances  are  decomposed  by,  or  decompose, 
many  others,  which  therefore  should  not  he  ^ven  at  the 
same  time  with  them ;  such,  for  example,  as  ipecacuanha 
with  most  of  the  ratable  astringents  which  contain 
tannin,  1^  which  an  inaoluUe  (annate  of  emetina  is  Snrmed : 
when  Idtto  is  united  with  ealumba,  a  ^rgative  action  fid- 
lowi.  AU  astringent  vegrtables  containing  tannin,  euept 
oak-bark,  decompose  tartrite  of  antimony,  and  ara  therefim 
the  best  antidotes  to  it. 

The  antient  Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  power  of  astringente  in  preserving  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  substances,  and  they  seem  to  have 
dipped  the  coarse  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  enve- 
loped in  some  astringent  liquid,  which  tanned  the  skin,  and 
rendered  it  less  subject  to  change,  as  well  as  excluded  the 
air  from  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  artide  empbyed  by 
them  with  this  view  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  sort  of 
kino.  The  same  suhstonce  is  used  by  the  Chineta  to  dyo 
cotton  for  their  nankeens. 

This  pn^yerty  of  astringants  may  be  naeftiUy  implied  for 
the  preservation  of  all  kinds  of  eoidage,  flshing-Unes,  and 
nete.  which  last  moeb  longer  if  staaped  in  an  inftision  of 
oak-hark.  Though  inferior  in  preaervmg  power  to  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Kjran,  it  may  be  applicable  in  some  cases  where  his 
is  inadmissible.    [See  Antisbptics.] 

For  further  information  on  astringente,  see  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson's  Blemmit  qf  Materia  MeiiKa  and  T^tmeutict, 
vol.  ii.,  in  which  much  recent  valuable  matter  is  brought 
together. 

[For  the  employment  of  astringente  in  the  arte,  see  Dyb- 
mo  AND  TAfrrrmo ;  and  also  Library  of  Entertaining 
KnoU)ledge~\eftfi\a\iie  SuUtanoes;  Materials  of  Manu- 
factures, p.  1  ?8.f 

ASTROCA'RYUM,  a  genus  of  palm*  fimnd  in  smalt 
groups,  or  in  single  specimens,  in  tha  tn^ical  parte  of  Am*- 


rieai  of  middling  statore,  and  of  a  very  ^gn.ar  smeuiiui 
on  aeeouiit  of  tha  spines  with  wlueh  tbev  are  armed.  Thn 
stems  are  oovared  over,  except  at  uie  plaees  where  ft* 
leaves  are  set  on,  with  stiff  ami  very  numerons  pikklei 
The  leaves  are  pinnated.   The  fiiiit«esembles  ooooa-nuu. 

These  ptante  are  found  exclusively  in  South  America, 
where  several  species  were  otdlected  by  Dr.  Vcm  Harttu, 
the  great  illustrator  of  the  palm  tribe.  Among  the  more 
remarkable  are,  Attrocaryum  nrnrimuri,  a  common  inln* 
bitont  of  swampy  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Put, 
where  it  is  called  mttntmuri ;  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  resemblei 
the  melon  in  flavour  and  the  musk  in  odour,  and  ii  conri' 
dcred  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Americans.  We  give  a  figtm 
of  it,  but  so  much  reduced,  that  the  armature  oS  the  stem 
cannot  be  shown.  Ite  leaves  are  found  to  be  an  exoelleiA 
thatofa. 

Anothar  species,  A.  airii  has  very  hard  wood,  wbidi  n 
much  used  nr  bows,  and  similar  purposes,  wb«e  hsidsMi 
and  toughness  are  required 

The  fibres  of  the  leaves  of  A.  ruetana  are  much  vihicd 
for  flshing-nets.   (See  Martius,  Palnu,  p.  69,  &e.) 

ASTROLABE,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  te 
take  the  start.  It  has  an  earlier  and  a  later  meaning.  At 
used  by  Ptolemy,  it  may  stand  for  any  circular  instrument 
used  for  observations  of  the  stars ;  but  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  signified  a  projecticm  of  the  sphere 
upon  a  plane,  being  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  wotd 
Planiephere.  To  this  small  projection,  which  had  a  gra- 
duated rim,  sights  were  added,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
altitudes ;  and  in  this  stete  it  was  the  constant  compankm 
and  badge  of  office  of  the  astrologer.  In  later  timeB,  beftn 
the  invention  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  giaduatad  eimdir 
rim  with  si^te  attaehed,  eallad  an  astrotehe,  was  used  ftr 
ti^ng  altitudes  at  sea,  as  ftulhar  described  in  Bim,  fmU 
dee  Inatrvmau  de  MatMmaiigue.  Hague,  1733.  In  ^ 
(AAet  sense  of  tha  word  every  one  of  our  modem  sstnmo- 
miod  instruDMnte  is  a  part  of  the  astrolabe,  the  prineiple 
of  which  we  ^troceed  to  describe. 

If  a  solid  circle  be  fixed  in  any  one  position,  and  « tube 
be  fixed  upon  ite  centre,  round  which  it  mav  he  nlloveil  to 
move,  as  in  Uie  adjoining  diagram ;  and  if  the  line  C  D  be 
drawn  npon  tha  dide,  panting  towards  any  otgactQ  in  tlw 


heavens  which  lies  in  iha  plane  of  the  eirde,  it  is  obvuwi 
that,  by  turning  the  tube  A  B  towards  any  <Aher  object  P 
in  the  plana  of  the  circle,  tha  angle  B  O  D  will  be  the  UM^le 
subtended  by  the  two  objecte  P  and  Q  at  the  eye,  or  their 
angular  distence  upon  a  common  globe.  This  angle  mav 
be  measured,  if  the  eiicumferenee  of  the  circle  be  graduated. 
Thus,  suppose  the  jriane  of  the  circle  to  pass  through  the 
poles  N  and  S,  and  C  D  to  point  towards  the  equator ;  Aen 
when  the  tube  wiiute  towards  the  star,  N  O  B  ite  north  poUr 
distance,  or  B  O  D  ite  decUnation,  may  be  measured.  Or 
if  the  circle  be  fixed  in  the  plane  of  tbe  equator,  and  C  D 
be  made  to  point  towards  the  vernal  equinox  at  the  same 
moment  at  which  tho  tube  pointe  towards  the  star,  then  toe 
angle  DOB  will  be  the  right  ascension  of  the  star. 

A  collection  of  circlea.  such  as  the  AmaOary  Sphere, 
miriit  therefore,  bv  ftimishing  each  circle  with  tobes.  be 
mule  a  eompleto  ortrolabe.  The  nnotical  difficulty  coosisU 
in  keeping  so  many  eirclas  exactly  in  their  proper  leUtive 
positions.  The  distinctiai  between  the  astrolabe  trf'  the 
antiente  and  tbe  circular  instrumente  of  the  modems,  is  u 
follows  •  First,  the  antiente  eudeavoured  to  form  an  astro- 
labe of  two  circles,  so  as  to  measure  both  latitude  and  longi 
tude,  or  both  right  ascension  and  declination,  by  tbe  same 
instrument;  while  the  modems,  in  most  cases,  measute 
only  one  of  the  two.  Secondly,  the  antient  iDstrumentt 
were  nada  to  revolve,  to  find  tha  star,  or  w««  forpisbed 
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ibe  oiuitor  or  ediptic,  ancording  as  declination  or  Utitude 
«u  to  be  measured.  The  modems  tot  the  most  part  fix 
their  inBtmments  in  the  meridisn  and  iraic  fiv  we  star. 
B«t  flw  mttofona/,  the  altitude  and  arimnUi  drcle,  and 
the  tfmaaUtB,  are  strictly  astrolabes,  according  to  the 
iBtient  noaning  of  the  term. 

Hippiichas  is  the  fltst  we  know  of  who  can  be  reason- 
tbly  ioi^raBed  to  have  made  use  itf  an  astrolabe.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that  Eratos- 
thenes, a  century  before  Hipparchus,  made  use  of  a  circle 
fixed  in  the  meridian,  for  measuring  the  obliqaity  of  the 
ecliptic.  He  is  also  said  to  have  erected  armillary  circles  at 
Alexandria.  Ptolemy  does  not  inentiou  Hiprarohus  ex- 
pressly :  but  he  was  in  all  respects  his  folkmer,  and  there- 
fore ptobably,  in  describiug  his  own  instrument,  he  is  only 
repeating  that  of  his  great  predecessor.  And  Nicholas 
Cabasillas  (an  ecclesiastic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  cited 
by  Delambre)  attributes  to  Hipparchus  an  instrument 
consisting;  of  an  equator,  a  meridian,  and  two  tropics.  It  is 
impossibkt  from  what  wo  know  <^  Hipparchus,  that  he 
could  haw  dnw  without  something  of  the  sort.  At  the 
same  time,  between  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  we  have 
no  observations  to  settle  this  point. 

The  description  of  Ptolemy  {Syntaxit,  book  v,  ch.  i.)  is 
as  follows: — Fix  two  perfectly  equal  circles  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  and  let  one  represent  the  ecliptic,  and  ihe 
other  ^e  solstitial  colure.  In  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  place 
rylinders,  projecting  within  and  without  beyond  the  rims  of 
the  solstitial  colure,  and  fix  on  these  cylinders  as  pivots 
outer  and  inner  circles,  which  shall  revolve  freely  with<mt 
and  within  the  first  mentioned  circles.  These  are  evidently 
circles  of  longitude.  Within  the  innemuwt,  and  in  its 
plane,  i^aee  a  lighter  circle,  sliding  by  firiction,  and  having 
two  sights  diametrically  opposite,  by  which  the  latitude  of  any 
celestial  phenomenon  may  Im  observed  when  the  instrument 
is  adjusted,  t.  0.  when  the  circle  representing  the  ecliptic  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  true  ecliptic.  To  effect  this,  cj^lindrical 
pivots  are  inserted  in  the  solstitial  colure  in  the  points  cor- 
responding to  the  poles  of  the  equator,  and  the  whole  of 
tlie  apparatus  is  suspended  within  a  circle  which  is  placed 
in  ^e  meridian  of  the  place  of  observation.  The  ecliptic 
being  divided  from  its  interior  to  its  exterioa  nm,  the  outer 
of  the  circles  of  longitude  is  set  to  the  d*  ision  oonesponding 
to  tlie  longitude  of  the  sun,  as  siren  in  the  solar  tables, 


and  the  whole  is  then  turned  round  the  poles  of  the  equator 
until  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  plane  of  the  outer 
cirde  of  longitude  pass  through  the  sun.  The  instrumant 
is  then  adjusted,  the  inner  circle  of  longitude  and  its  sliding 
limb  with  sights  is  turned  to  tlw  moon,  and  the  angle  nu 
off  upon  this  circle  is  the  latitude  of  the  moon,  mile  the 
angle  read  off  on  the  interior  edge  of  the  ecliptic  is  the 
longitude. 

When  stars  are  observed,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
plane  of  the  outer  circle  of  longitude  pass  through  the  mom 
or  any  known  star  after  settingthat  circle  to  the  known 
longitude  of  the  moon  or  star.  The  observation  then  takes 
place  as  before. 

No  material  improvement  upon  this  construction  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Axabs,  who  in  some  instances 
used  very  large  instruments  of  the  kind.  A  more  skilful 
variety  of  the  astrolabe  is  here  shown,  described  by  Tycho 
Brah£.  from  whose  AMtronmnuB  ImtmauitB  Mechamca  the 
preceding  cut  is  taken. 

The  outermost  circle  represents  the  meridian ;  the  oxit 
passes  through  the  polos,  and  there  is  a  revolving  equatw 
and  hour-circle  fixed  together.  The  sights  on  the  circles  are 
moveable ;  hut  instead  of  using  opposite  sights,  the  smalt 
cylinder  which  projects  from  the  axis  is  employed.  For 
example,  to  measure  the  declination  of  a  star,  the  hour-circle 
is  moved  till  it  passes  through  the  star,  and  a  sight  is  then 
placed  80  that  the  star  may  be  seen  through  it  on  the  edge 
of  the  cylindrical  pin  which  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
axis,  both  on  looking  above  and  below  the  cyhnder,  the 
orifice  of  the  sight  bemg  made  just  large  enough  tn  admit 
of  this.  The  angular  distance  in  the  sight  fh>m  tlie  equa- 
torial e  role  is  then  the  declination  of  the  star.  To  measure 
the  difference  of  right  ascension  of  two  stars,  two  obsorvers 
take  two  sights  on  the  equator,  which  they  adjust  till  each 
sees  his  star  just  on  the  axis,  both  on  one  side  of  it  and  tiie 
other.  The  angular  distance  of  tim  nghts  is  then  the  dif- 
ference of  right  ascension  of  the  stars. 

The  plumb  line  s1u>wb  whether  the  meridian  is  exaetly 
vertical,  and  the  screws  at  the  feet  are  emploved  to  raise  or 
lower  either  end  when  necessary. 

We  give  one  more  step  between  the  antient  ana  moaem 
instruments,  from  the  same  work  of  ^^ebo  Brahi. 
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oot  made  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  nuriditn. 
Thii  li  periiapa  Huffldentiy  near  to  the  modern  equatoiial 
to  be  eonsidered  aa  the  flrat  instrument  of  the  kind. 

ASTRCLOGY.  If  this  word  were  used  in  a  seme 
analogooa  with  that  of  geology  or  theology,  it  would  mean 
siraply  the  tdenee  qf  the  ttan;  while  attronomy  might 
mean  the  seienee  of  their  order  and  arrangement.  But  the 
term,  at  least  when  coupled  with  the  epithet  jtuUdalt  has 
always  signified  the  discovery  of  future  erents  by  means 
the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  two  wonta  aatro- 
logy  iAarp6ktyla>  and  aatronomv  {Avr^wofia)  leem  to  tun 
been  rned  in  the  same  mue  oy  the  Oreeks,  at  iMUt  till 
aboitt  the  Ghristitn  lera.  Cioero  [Offie.  i.  6.)  uiM  the  wotd 
a»fr<iiogia  to  extness  astronoinieal  knowledge. 

It  has  long  been  unusual  to  produce  any  argument! 
against  this  pretended  scienoe ;  but  there  are  two  consider- 
ations which  make  us  think  it  may  be  useful  to  show  those 
who  are  unaoquainted  with  it  a  few  of  its  details.  The  &rst  is, 
that  works,  seriously  professing  to  inculcate  and  defend  Uie 
Driuciples  of  astnrfc^,  have  bMn  published  within  the  last 
twenty  years  in  this  country,  and  are  still  sold,  almost  ev 
dusively,  by  aome  bookaelwa :  the  second,  that  several  of 
our  most  popular  almanacs  do  actually  give  astrological 
predictions  at  the  present  time.  This  may  be  a  mere  matter 
of  amusement  with  the  more  mligbtenod;  but  we  are 
afraid  there  are  aome  who  play  with  odge-toola  in  mding 
tiM  focderies  of  the  worka  allnded  to.  The  lova  of  the 
nairelloua  is  not  under  proper  regulation,  even  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  do  not  bo  the  length  of  sunraaing 
utrolog^  ondible ;  and  we  sh  Jl  theiefera  perhi^  do  good 
•erriee  in  showing  what  the  system  naUy  ia,  and  what  eon- 
sequences  its  adoption  must  lead  to. 

It  must  moreover  be  remembered  that  our  old  Knglish 
writers,  particularly  the  dramatists,  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood without  some  information  upon  the  leading  terms  and 
principles  of  this  art;  whidi  theref^  may  be  as  lawfully 
studied  aa  Oe  histiwy  of  Ju^ter  Mut  the  Metaraorphnsea 
of  Ovid. 

The  science  which,  under  the  name  of  astrology,  or  some 
term  of  equivalent  meaning,  feuod  universal  belief  among 
all  the  nationa  of  utiqni^  exoept  the  GrartA.  and  also 
wwrailed  throagh  the  whole  wodo  of  the  middle  a^ea.  ia 
Iwaad  npon  the  supposition  that  the  heavenly  bodies  ate 
die  instruments  by  whioh  th*  Creator  legnlatea  the  eonne 
of  events  in  thia  world,  giving  them  dimirent  powers  ao- 
eoiding  to  their  different  positions.  This  is  the  description 
of  the  more  learned  astn^ogm ;  for  we  need  hardly  say, 
that  the  ignorant  have  mue  the  stars  themselves  the 
agenta,  just  as  the  image  of  the  Deity  has  generally 
come  in  time  to  be  regaraed  by  the  vulgar  as  the  Deity 
himself.  Looking  at  the  more  credible  description,  it  might 
be  philosophical  for  a  newly  created  being,  in  nosseaaion  of 
rational  powers,  to  suspend  his  opinion  on  sucn  a  point  till 
he  had  observed  facts  enough  to  affirm  or  deny  the  con- 
nexion asserted  to  exist  between  the  plaoea  of  tiM  planeto 
and  his  own  fiNtunea.  That  thwe  is  nothing  repugnant  to 
human  nature  in  the  baais  of  astrology  is  aufficimtly  proved 
by  the  number  of  great  minds  whiui  have  been  wd  by  it. 
when  properly  prepared  by  education ;  and  the  present  age 
must  recollect  that  the  arguments  which  are  now  held  con- 
clusive against  astrology  get  their  strengUi  in  the  minds  at 
most  people  from  no  otmr  circumstance  than  that  which 
formerly  was  the  prop  of  nonsiderations  which  wne  held 
equally  decisive  in  fevour  of  it,  namely,  the  bias  of  educa- 
tion. The  real  arguments  against  astrology  are,  flrat,  that 
it  is  self-contradictory;  secondly,  that  its  predietiona  are 
not  borne  out  by  Ikcts.  To  see  the  first  of  thaae,  we  must 
describe  the  leading  principles  of  the  art 

In  the  following  globes,  the  circle  projected  hofinmtally 
represents  the  honxon,  the  double  etrele  the  nmidian,  and  the 
other  fenr  drcles  are  drawn  at  equal  distanoea  from  Ike  meri- 
dian and  honxon,  throng  the  north  and  south  pointa  of  the 


latter,  thua  dwidin^tfae  whole  heavens. Vinble  and  invisible, 
intol»«lv««%«at|a>lB,  I  m  thsaa  etwaea  mnaininMajeveable, 


while  the  diunul  renlntini  of  the  globe  takes  plnan  i 
them.  The  twelve  divisions  are  eaUed  the  twelve  Aoim«*  ef 
heaven,  and  are  numbered  in  the  order  in  whiah  tfaey  would 
rise,  if  the  ^r^es  accompanied  the  dinmal  rvvolutiea. 
Every  heavenly  body  passes  through  the  twelve  bonses  fa 
twenty-four  hours,  but  is  not  always  in  the  same  bouite  with 
the  same  stare,  exeept  at  tiieequatOT.  For  it  ia  evident  that, 
in  order  to  have  two  bodiea  always  iu  tiie  same  liouM,  the 
revolution  must  take  plaee  roiuid  the  north  and  oouih  folas 
of  the  heavens,  wbiehpolaa  areinthaboriumonly  ton  apa»> 
tator w thvffiutor itiaU;  TlMpnncin^naintattand«dtoin 
each  house  it  the  pan  of  the  Mine  wnvm  ooeupiM  it;  and 
the  plae*  of  any  ^uetin  the  hniae  istha  distaaon  «f  Aa 
body  fion  the  eusp.  or  boundary  ctmle,  neaiumd  on  the 
lodtae.  The  lUloinng  ftuneiflil  method  of  rayeantlng  At 
twelve  houaea  was  in  universal  use,  and  iha  randan  ef. 
almanaea  must  b«  friniliar  with  it. 


April  IS,  fl»  30*  ui. 
1784. 


XII. 


The  twelve  triangles  reprasent  the  twelve  hoaaea  o- 
heaven,  as  marked  by  the  Roman  numerals.  The  time  ii 
April  18.  1784.  at  half  past  aix  in  the  morning.  On  tiie 
boundary  of  each  faonia  la  written  part  of  tlM  eeUptie 
which  ia  to  be  feund  on  iL  For  inatanee,  on  the  muip  of  tiis 
tweUth  bouaa  that  ia  joat  ikii^  ia  Che  pomt  of  thn  ecHplK 
vhieh  is  in  ^  14'  of  OnainL  The  boundary  betwimu  the 
ninth  ind  tenth  houaea  is  m  1°  of  Aquariua.  The  whok 
sign  of  Scorpio  is  in  the  uxtii  bouse,  the  boundaries  al 
which  are  thererore  in  Libra  and  Sagittarius.  The  planets 
are  placed  in  their  proper  positions  in  the  houaea;  thai 
Mercury  (  ^  )  appears  to  be  in  the  twelfth  house,  at  33°  41 
from  the  bounds^  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 

But,  on  all  the  preceding  points,  it  must  be  observed  that 
great  authorities  differ  very  much.  From  among  the  ob- 
scurity and  confusion  which  prevail  in  old  treatisea.  we  aie 
able  to  collect  this  much,  that  scone  of  them  draw  tlic 
boundary  lines  of  the  houses  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  the 
ediptie  mto  twelve  equal  parte,  instead  of  the  prime  verticd, 
aa  we  have  dmie ;  others  draw  the  bonndariea  throng  the 
polea,  iiutead  of  the  north  and  aouth  pouitoof  the  boriian. 
liw  flitnre  destinies  <tf  mankind  are  rendered  very  onoertaa 
by  such  diversity  of  oinnion ;  but  this  we  have  found,  that 
the  followers  of  each  sjrstem  oomplain  just  as  much  ot  the 
rest,  as  if  they  had  aome  reason  to  show  for  their  owa. 
Tot  instanoe,  Peletarius.  or  Pelletier.  who  introduced 
algebra  into  France,  and  wrote  on  the  horoscope  in  15CX 
expresses  himself  thus :  *  Some  cut  the  horixcm  inle 
equal  parte,  some  a  vertical  circle,  some  the  equator,  some 
the  ediptie,  some  a  parallel :  whence  it  ia  ntrt  wonderful 
that  a  ufficult  art  should  be  involved  in  fresh  obscurity; 
for  who  ean  possibly  see  a  living  likenesa  in  a  mirror  which 
U  put  out  of  shape  in  so  man^  waya?*  Hia  own  ay  stem  ii 
the  equal  division  <^  the  xodiae;  and  his  a^nument  for 
independenUy  of  (dd  au^ritiaa,  ia  the  ineoitfrui^  lettii^ 
the  poles  of  the  eeliptie  have  nothing  to  &  with  a  matiK 
which  BO  nearly  eonoans  the  lodiae.  iiitnmtqng  cowpmsC 
Modiaco  turn  polot  mm  itmtUM  in  to  ntgotic  gmod  moditm 
maxime  prnprium  etf.  The  placing  or  the  aigna  in  the 
equator  he  treato  as  a  dream,  uid  seems  perfectly  aatUiad 
with  the  preceding  reason. 

The  houses  have  different  powers.   The  strongest  of  al 
IS  the  first,  which  contains  the  part  of  the  heav«i  a.baot  te 
this  ia  called  the  ascendant ;  and  the  point  of  the 


nse 


ecliptic  which  is  just  rising  ia  oaUad  the  hmmopt.  Tht 
next  house  in  powMLjaj  the  tenthK^whieh-i^cnninx  on  tbe 
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■Mndlan,  &«l  TIm  flnt  ii  Ae  houM  of  Ufa  y  th«  Moond, 
of  riahes ;  tba  third,  of  brattaran ;  the  ilMinh,  of  parent! ; 
tbe  fttlth.  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  hedth ;  the  Mventh,  of 
marrio^;  the  eighth,  of  death ;  the  ninth,  of  Tellgkm  ;  the 
tenth,  of  dt^itiei ;  the  eleventh,  of  friends ;  the  twelfth,  of 
enemiaa.  Each  Imum  has  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  Its 
lord,  who  is  etronoar  ht  hla  own  house  than  in  anv  other,  aa 
is  but  fit ;  and  of  two  planets  equally  stronf  In'  other  re- 
apeeta,  he  who  is  fn  the  ttronfrest  hoase  is  the  stoonmr. 
Nev  eoneeive  all  plants,  anliraua.  minenUa,  eoualrias,  be., 
panriled  out  andar  tha  dil^eiit  planali,  whioh  axaroise 
ihair  Ittflaanea  hi  abundance  of  diftrsnt  ways,  aeeording  to 
tb»  houMs  thejr  mtf  kapaoi'  to  be  hi  for  tha  tiaae,  an^  their 
poaitioiu  relatively  to  eam  otbo^tiie  rarndt  will  be  as  good 
an  Idea  of  the  mysteries  ttfnstntogy-  as  it  is  worth  any  body's 
while  to  obtain. 

We  shall  now  give  some  examples  of  tbe  application  of 
the  seieiiee ;  and  this  we  do  jmnoipally,  because  in  the  mys- 
tical annoonennents  which  issue  Avm  onr  press,  tbe  dark' 
ness  of  the  hints  which  are  given  thnm  a  poetical  gloom 
over  the  subject.  This  no  doubt  is  interesting,  and  is  not 
ttportiag  loo  much  with  the  credulity  of  tha  age,  or  with 
tbeehanee  of  detection ;  hut  it  is  a  foul  libd  on  the  powers 
of  astrology.  Thus,  in  iSM,  instead  of  announcing  some 
sneh  piwHetion  as  the  fcllowfng— *  Mars  In  the  house  of 
death  portends,  we  are  afhiid,  soma  new  disasters,  Iqr  war  «■ 
other cauae ;  apersonagewDlstrivaagainittbemwonlerof 
tbiaga,  but,  If  we  mistAe  not,  tba  eaq}un«doh  of  Luna  and 
Saturn  in  the  twelfth  house  bodes  htm  no  go<>d'--4Detead, 
wa  say,  of  sneh  an  nnsatfsfttetory  prophecy,  a  real  believer  In 
astrolonr— «ieh  as  it  was  before  it  fell  from  iu  hi^  estate-- 
might  nave  traced  Napoleon  firom  Elba  to  Waterloo ;  have 
osJienlated  tbe  very  moment  of  the  advanoe  of  the  Prussians, 
and  deaeribed  Ae  sword-biot  of  the  captain  of  the  Bellero- 
pben.  -  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  a  Jew,  in  the  time  of  the 
eahph  At  Mansur,  who  was  able  to  detect,  by  means  of  the 
beaveDly  bodies,  that  certain  words  just  written  upon  a 
paper,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  see,  were  the  names  of 
a  plant  and  an  animal.  But  lest  any  one  should  imagine  that 
-pwrbam  the  later  astrologers  have  given  up  the  attainment 
of  himmatiott  ao  mfainte,  and  have  eontned  themsehas  to 
mA  g«iienl  hidieatioDs  as  those  of  our  aln«nae».whieb,as 
thq*  «Man  nothing,  mtiy  aa  raaaonably  be  drawn  frem  the 
Man  aa  ehewhere,  we  lake  tin  lUlo\ritig  Inatanees  JSnm  a 
work  jmUidwd  in  1 01 7,  which  we  will  not  name,  and  wbitdi 
we  would  wlBlngly  suppose  t«  have  been  written  in  inoy, 
if  it  were  not  that  its  site  (tiro  volumes  qnarto,  with  titles) 
and  a^le  are  both  evideneea  efflier  of  f«al  belief  er  inttti- 
tional  attnnpt  to  deoeive. 

A  man  who  was  bom  June  24,  1798,  at  eight  mtarates 
after  tan  in  the  morning,  committed  a  mnrder,  and  was  by 
many  aupposed  to  be  insane.  Pending  his  trial,  an  astfo- 
logar  was  reauested  to  point  out  by  the  stars  whether  this 
defaDOB  woDM  be  establiehed  or  net  The  nativity  was  east, 
that  is,  the  positioD  of  the  heavens  at  tbe  aforesaid  thne  was 
laid  down,  and  the  nativity  having  been  reet^hd  (a  pmeees 
aMonating  to  giving  the  prophet  a  power  of  making  alnhMt 
any  ehange  he  ^ases),  tne  rasidt  was  as  fidlotn 

'Mercury  bang  lord  of  the  ascendant,  uradiated  by  a 
malafle  quartile  aspect  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  afRieted  by 
an  oppoamon  with  Jupiter,  de«arefl  that  tbm  native  shall  be 
iiivelved  hi  an  abyss  of  troubles  and  attictions,  oven  to  the 
haeard  of  his  life.*—*  The  quaitilo  of  Merenry  and  Mars, 
pertienlariy  when  Mercury  is  constituted  prineipal  signl- 
fleator,  hath  implication  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.' 
~*Vpon  a  farther  inspection  of  the  figure,  we  find  a  banefhl 
qnanile  aspect  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  wrth  a  nrisehievons 
oppeeMon  of  Saturn  and  Man.  To  the  flnrt  of  these  we  are 
to  attribute  tbe  dissoiute  manners  of  the  native.'—'  Here  is 
unquaMlonaUy  a  fovouraUe  trine  of  the  Sun  and  Ssttum ; 
hat  no  great  Mod  out  teauH  ftom  it,  becanae  dw  Sun  is  lord 
of  thatwrtfthhooae,  posited  in  the  tentl^  and  oat  of  all  his 
ensentiridignidas:  at  the  same  tfana  that  Batnm  ia  h»d  of 
the  sixth,  loeated  Aerein,  and  both  tha  rigniOeatove  are 
under  tba  domiaioB  of  the  mil  gemi,  vittatb^  the  mind  and 
aflbeHons  of  the  nalive.'-'*  At  the  time  the  nnhanpy  native 
was  prompted  to  oommh  tfais  hartvarous  act,  the  Moon  came 
to  en  opposition  of  Mais  by  direct  direction,  while  she  oc«a- 
pied  the  cusp  of  the  seventh  house,  which  represents  the 
unfortunate  woman,'— 'The  Sun  I  find  to  be  giver  of  life, 
posited  in  tiie  tenth  house,  the  bouse  of  justice ;  Mercury, 
loid  of  the  asoand&nt,  behtg  in  Gemini,  an  airy  tigrt,  atu 
tha  Keds  likewise  hi  an  aiiy  sl^  shew  tha  manna  of  the 


nativa'a  death,  that  AevoMUdieMifjsKMm/Jhaair,  while 
the  opposition  of  four  planets  in  tha  radix,  and  the  mnndau 
()uartile  of  the  Sun  and  Mais  fens  the  teatii,  the  house  ot 
justioe,  show  the  quaUty  of  it— ^afflelv,  that  it  should  be  in 
due  course  of  law,  by  tha  hands  of  the  oommon  hangman, 
and  not  by  soioide.'— *  I  brought  up  tbe  diio^n  of  death 
with  great  niooty  and  precision,  and  fMiod  he  would  be 
plung^  Into  eternity  wbenibe  Sun  came  to  the  anaretica] 
point  of  the  midheaven,  and  met  tha  noxious  beams  of  tha 
Moon  and  Mars  in  opposition,  whi^  thus  constituted  is  ever 
productive  of  a  vuleuc  death.' 

We  now  give  iha  foUowiM  opiniBn  upon  a  ease  of  a  pro- 
jected marriage,  in  whioh  the  lady,  tnapaating  aa  attaeh- 
mcnt  elsewhere  on  the  aatt  of  her  uteaded  husband* 
inquires  whether  it  will  over  take  place.  Tbe  po^dan  oi 
the  heavens  is  auppoaed  to  be  laid  down  at  the  mranent  of 
asking  tha  question. 

*  The  Sun  is  significator  of  the  lady ;  and  Saturn,  lord  of 
the  seventh  bouse,  la  signifioator  of  tbe  gentleman.  It  must 
also  be  observed,  that  in  this,  and  all  questions  relative  to 
matrimony,  Mare  and  the  Sun  an  the  natural  signifleatMa 
of  a  woman's  marriage ;  and  Venus  and  the  Mora  are  those 
of  a  man's*  Now  Saturn,  tbe  gentleman's  signillcatMr,  is  re- 
markably well  posited  in  the  fifth  bouse,  and  has  Venns 
within  bis  nb,  applying  to  him  by  eenjunotion ;  which  is  a 
vary  poweiflil  indioatioB  thai  his  afbetiena  are  sincere  and 
honwrable,  and  that  his  mfaid  is  fully  boat  to  the  maniaiBs 
atata.  The  Snn,  likawiie,  bdng  ia  a  sextile  aspect  iritt 
Man,  tha  lady'a  signilealor  of  marriaga,  plainly  abowa  her 
tnelinetion  to  matrimony  to  be  strosigly  fixed,  and  her  sftn 
tions  to  be  perfectly  atncore.' 

'  Tbe  next  thing  to  be  ooasidered  is,  whether  Iheraba  any 
frustration  or  impedidng  aspect  between  these  signifleaton, 
and  I  Bnd  the  Moon  and  Venus,  tbe  gentleman's  slgni- 
fleators  of  marriage,  are  applying  to  a  quartile  aspect  with 
each  other.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  the  marriage  is 
inolongad  by  the  interfereooe  of  some  other  woman  of  this 
gentleman's  intimate  acquaintance,  boeanse  tiie  aspect  is 
made  in  a  feminine  sign ;  but  as  the  Moon,  in  smarating 
twm  Venns,  applies  to  a  perfea  trine  with  Mars,  the  qua- 
rent'e  prineipa]  significator  of  marriage,  and  also  to  a  sextile 
of  the  sun,  her  natural  signlBoator  u  tko  figure,  it  totally 
reiBOVea  dM  evil  affiwlB  of  the  nalefie  a^aet,  and  leavoe  tha 
path  free  and  anobstmetad  to  the  gatea  of  Hym^.  Tkia 
opinion  is  greatly  strengthened  by  conaideriag  the  mode  in 
which  their  signiflcators  are  severally  disposed.  Saturn  ^s- 
poaea  of  tbe  Sun,  who  is  poeistd  iu  the  tertos  of  Venns,  end 
Venus,  Saturn,  and  the  Moon,  are  all  disposed  of  by  tha 
benevolent  planet  Jupiter,  who  is  himself  di^osed  of  by 
Man,  the  prfaieipal  signifleatw  of  this  lady's  marriage,  and 
who  thus  triumpns  over  every  ebetad*  to  tbe  celebration  of 
tbdr  nuptials.  I  ther^bre  conld  aot  heeitate  in  dedariag 
to  tbe  lady,  in  tbe  fttllest  and  most  satisfactory  terms,  that 
the  gentleman  who  conrted  her  bad  a  slneera  and  tender 
regard  fbr  her;  and  that,  tbongh  so»e  euacuawtancee  ra^fat 
have  happened  rather  nntemn^  to  bar  irisbas*  yet  iha 
mifffat  rest  p«rfor4ly  aieursd  HbA  he  waa  tha  maa  aUoUad 
to  be  her  husband. 

'  Apparently  wall  aatbfled  with  thaso  dielaiatlans,  aha 
proceeded  to  inquire  in  what  length  of  thoe  this  des^ble 
oircumstanec  might  come  to  pais.  To  grat^  her  wiriiaa  ia 
iliis  particular,  I  reiiRTed  again  to  the  flgiire.  where  tha 
Moon  wants  upwards  of  eleven  degrees  (rf  foaaiag  a  psrfbot 
sextae  aspoet  with  the  Snn,  the  ferd  of  the  aKendaat,  aad 
tbe  sameteMaifi,  her  significator  of  manriagev  and  diera 
fore,  converting  the  degrees  into  time  by  the  rule  hereto  - 
fci»  given,  1  fixed  her  marriaga  at  about  the  and  of  this* 
months,  asearing  her  It  oOohl  not  exceed  that  tmsa.' 
On  Moking  at  the  exanplea  we  have  sbsean,  wa  ses  that 
refer  to  matlen  tvMcb  are  fKOvattnaUy  under  tha  con- 
of  dealiay;  vt  tbSMfore  take  aaothee,  wkaeb  haa 
mom  eeanexkm  with  tbe  aoaiaeDafiuMafhfo^  Iteeaifati 
of  dlreetieBefor  desiUnKlntbaMtaDaff  eertaof  cattle  aaah 
as  sheep,  hoga,  fto.,  aad  willftdly  axphd&thaiiAnf  sneh 
speculations. 

'If  the  lord  of  tbe  nsth  and  tba  kaxl  of  tbaaeeaod  are  m 
off^junetien,  in  a  good  houee  of  heavea,  the  queront  may  thrive 
by  them*  nail  catde) ;  or  if  tiiey  be  m  sextile  er  trine, 
the  same.  The  lord  of  the  Btxih,  easting  a  ftiendly  a^eet 
to  tbe  part  of  Fortune,  <x  being  hi  good  eonfigvatkm  with 
dw  dispoeitor  thereof,  denot»  ranch  good  to  the  qnerant  by 
deaHng  in  small  eattie;  bat  if;  on  tha  eonttary,  tbe  lovd  of 
tbe  sixth  be  anfertanate.  aad  ihiOf^.  jy^aft  whthc^tf 
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flift  Hundant  or  second,  or  cut  malinutot  rftys  to  either  of 
their  ciups,  the  quoent  wUl  lose  by  dealing  in  small  cattle. 
If  the  loKd  of  the  sixth  b«  in  quartile,  or  in  opposition  to 
the  dispoutor  ol  the  part  of  Fortune,  or  the  Moon,  the  que- 
rent cannot  thrive  hj  dealing  in  small  cattle.  The  same  if 
the  lord  of  the  sixth  be  afilictod  either  by  Sotum.  Man.  or 
the  Dragon's  Tut ;  or  be  foond  eitfier  retrograde,  eomhiut, 
Gadmt.  or  pengrine.  The  I^snm's  Tail  and  Man  ihofw 
much  lou  tbereiii  by  knaves  and  thieves,  and  ill  baigaios. 
&c. ;  and  Saturn  denotes  mueh  dafaiage  the  rot  or  mur- 
rain.* 

That  the  ontient  system  of  aitrology  contained  the  most 
ecmtradietory  auertions  may  be  made  evident  in  very  few 
words.  The  poution  of  die  heavens  at  the  time  of  birth 
settled  every  man's  character  of  body  and  mind,  the  various 
fortunes  he  vould  meet  with,  and  his  relative  positions  with 
regard  to  fHends  and  enemies.  Thus,  every  one  who  was 
bom  at  or  very  near  the  same  time  as  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  same  country,  would  have  a  right  to  expect  a  some- 
what similar  career ;  and  twin  bsothers  could  nevet  &il  to 
have  the  same  horoscope,  and  therefore  the  same  success  in 
life;  and  though  the  subject  of  aparticularhonMOope  should 
travel  over  tlw  whole  world,  and  thereby  come  under  the 
inlhiaiee  oi  positions  of  the  heavens  wbibh  never  oould  have 
occurred  at  bis  birthplace,  yet  then  woulf)  be  always  ready 
to  tell  him  (when  properly  looked  at)  whether  the  present 
moment  was  favourable  or  un&vourable  to  any  pursuit  he 
had  in  view.  To  take  a  case  that  might  have  occurred : 
luppose  two  men  had  engaged  to  throw  dice  against  each 
other  for  their  whole  ibrtunes,  and  that  each  went  the  night 
before  to  consult  di&rent  astrologers  in  the  same  town. 
To  them  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  tell  their  names,  or 
exhibit  their  hormcopes ;  the  present  position  of  the  heavens 
would  be  suffi<nent  for  pointing  out  a  favourable  hour,  and  if 
both  astrologers  worked  by  the  same  rules,  as  they  ought  to 
do,  they  would  both  arrive  at  the  same  result'  that  is,  the 
same  mniA  be  reGonmended  to  both  inquiren,  though  one 
of  them  must  certainly  lose. 

llie  aitndogers  neser  made  any  allowanoe  for  the  preees- 
sion  of  the  equinoxes.  Thus,  though  the  eonatalaUan 
Aries  is  now  in  the  sign  Taurus,  and  the  influences  of  its 
stars  ought  to  have  moved  with  them,  we  find  that  the 
(tttronomt'cai  Aries,,  or  the  fltst  thirty  d^rees  of  the  ecliptic, 
is  used  for  the  constellation.  Under  the  circumstances,  this 
is  of  little  consequence ;  but  such  a  practice  would  be  fatal 
to  astronomj/. 

That  observed  &cts  did  stubbornly  reflise  to  fiilfll  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  planets  need  hardly  be  told.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Stosmer  foretold  a  universal  deluge  which  should 
take  place  in  1A24,  in  consequence  of  three  planets  being 
then  in  conjunction  in  a  watery  sign.  All  Europe  was  in 
eeostamation ;  and  those  who  oould  And  themeane  bnilt 
boats  in  readbess.  Voltaire  mentiuis  a  doctor  of  Toukwse 
who  made  an  ark  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Sueh  a  eir- 
onmstance  shows  the  hold  which  astrology  had  upon  men's 
minds,  from  which,  had  it  been  true,  it  never  oould  have 
been  foroed ;  for  though  a  neie  truth,  even  when  capable  of 
easy  verification,  is  introduced  with  difficulty,  it  is  alto- 
gether absurd  to  suppose  that  a  science,  the  correctness 
«  which  was  of  every-day  experience,  should  drop  and 
become  exploded,  not  fof  want  of  cultivators,  but  of 
believers.  The  former  we  have,  perhaps,  evMi  now,  and  a 
few  of  the  latter,  though  only  among  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  community.  The  art  is,  at  present,  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  iu  order  that  designing  persons  may  have  at  least  one 
access  stopped  to  the  pockets  of  the  credulous.  By  the 
aiatnte  of  the  first  of  Janes  I.  e.  IS,  fmoary  of  all  ipeotes 
WM  |>rohibited,  though  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  this 
term  included  astrology;  hut  by  the  vagrant  aet,  i  Geo.  IV. 
c.  8,  sec.  4,  all '  persons  pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  or  using 
any  subtle  cr^  means,  or  device,  by  palmistry  or  other- 
wise, to  deceive  and  impose  upon  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,'  an  rogues  and  vagabonds— that  is,  punishable  by 
any  magistrate,  wU  three  raontlu'  in^irisniment  and  hard 
labour. 

The  history  of  judicial  astrdogy,  at  least  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  flt^nth  oentury,  is  vwy  nearly  that  of  astronomy, 
since  the  latter  branch  of  the  science,  except  among  the 
Greeks,  vas  mostly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  former. 
Henee  to  it,  as  to  alchemy,  we  owe  many  really  useftil 
dieeevaries.  It  is  a  unguW  &et,  that  the  first  lunar 
tMm  which  were  constructed  on  the  Newtonian  theory 
win  intended  to  be  subservient  to  the  osculation  of  nativi- 


ties; there  is  no  question  that  the  necessity  whic^  tb  ' 
astrologer  lay  under,  of  being  ready,  at  any  mommt, 
to  lay  down  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  pro- 
duced  great  numbers  of  usefiil  tables  and  obeervatioag,  ; 
and  the  Greek  works  which  have  been  preserved  by  tlu  I 
Arabs  were  vSued  principally  for  the  use  to  which  their 
mathematica  oould  be  turned  in  astrology.   The  orig^  of  i 
the  seiMice  ie  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  nor  is  it  moeh  ! 
worth  while  to  collect  all  that  is  known  on  this  pnnL  It  | 
c«tainly  came  into  Sup^  from  the  East,  vthere  it  is  iBn<  I 
tioned  in  the  earliest  records  of  every  nation.  The  Cbineie 
are  said  to  have  placed  it  on  the  same  footing  with  sgrioil.  ' 
ture  and  medicine ;  the  Chaldeans  cultivated  it  seduuuilf, 
and  the  invention  is  attributed  to  them  by  Suidas  (cited  bjr 
Montucla,  iv.  372).   The  Hindoos  have  long  regulated  the 
most  important  actions  of  their  lives  by  the  stars  (see  aOn-  ' 
duction  to  the  Littwati) ;  but  Mr.  Ct^brooke  has  shmrn 
(Hindoo  Algelva,  preface,  p.  80)  that  several  of  dieir  fimds- 
mental  terms  are  not  Sanscrit,  from  which  he  appsreotlj 
leaves  us  to  conclude  that  he  thinks  the  science  neitbK 
antient  nor  ind^;enous  in  India.   Anxnig  the  Sgyptisos,  it 
was  of  great  antt^oity;  but  it  is  not  mennoiied  in  tlu  books 
of  Moses,  unless  mduded  in  magio  or  sorcary,  whidi  is  not 
probable,   llie  books  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  allude  duedlT 
to  itin  sevMal  places,  as  also  that  of  Daniel.  Durisgilb 
captivity,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  leanit  the  art,  and  frnn  . 
that  time  probably,  but  certainly  in  the  earlier  centuries  orf 
the  Christian  mra,  became  much  addicted  to  it.  Several 
of  the  more  celebrated  writers  on  astrology  under  tb«  , 
caliphs  wero  Jews,  as  Messahalah,  Moses  ben  Uaimoo,  i 
Solomon  larchus,  whose  almanacs  we  have  nwutionod  ti  | 
among  the  earliest  published,  and  many  others. 

In  Greece,  at  least  during  the  classical  ages,  judicial 
astrology  found  no  reception ;  nor  do  we  trace  any  narb  of 
it  even  m  the  eariier  astronomical  writers  of  that  countr;. 
The  system  was  little  in  hamumy  with  the  alle«i>rieal  mjlw- 
logywhiobpceyailBd  there;  and  the  oracles  amcded  penufi 
simleienC  nourishnieat  to  the  anpetito  fbr  the  mindloai. 
But  among  the  Romans,  astimogy  was  cultivated  vith 
avidity  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  in  spts  d 
several  edicts  of  the  senate.  In  the  second  ceatnry,  Ah 
whole  world  was  astrological;  and  even  Ptolemy  vu 
infected.  There  is  a  work  entitled '  Tetrabiblos'  attributed 
to  him,  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  astoology ;  and  tbongb  ' 
its  genuineness  has  been  doubted  by  some,  merely  becuta 
it  is  astrological,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  ^ 
it.    (See  Delambre,  Hist.  Jtt.  Anc^  ii.  p.  543.) 

AU  the  followers  of  Mohammed  are  arid  have  beer,  i 
astrologers.  The  predestinarian  docbrines  of  their  system  \ 
render  the  transition  easy  and  natural ;  for,  as  we  hsve  ! 
seen,  the  science  of  astrology  is  based  upon  the  notion  of 
the  naoessity  of  human  actions.  The  eatablis^iait  of  Ike 
Moon  in  Spain,  and  the  enisades,  oaiisad  the  introdoetioo 
or  the  iiKrnsed  oultivatioa  of  the  art  ammig  the  descend- 
ants of  the  barbarians  who  dMtroyed  the  Roman  empin; 
probably  the  formur,  for  we  have  no  distinct  traces  either 
of  astronomy  or  astrology  among  the  northern  nations. 
But  the  predestinorian  principle  assumed  a  modified  form, 
mwe  consistent  with  tne  belief  of  the  Catholic  ehoich. 
It  was  said  that  the  stars  only  incline,  but  cannot  compel;  I 
which  position,  while  it  left  tiie  will  free,  was  a  most  con- 
venient explanation  of  any  failure  in  the  ^nedictions.  Tbs 
Greek  and  Roman  Christians  of  the  earlier  centuries  bid 
in  many  instances  received  the  whole  of  astrology;  in 
othws  the  modified  belief  above  mentioned.  Origen,  ibaaA 
he  recognises  the  stars  as  rational  beings,  yet,  in  his  PAw- 
catia,  contends  that  the  stars  neither  incline  nor  onapa^ 
but  only  proi>hesy  or  point  oat  iriiat  men  will  do  wbMtf 
exerting  any  influence.  He  then  gives  a  long  and  ennm 
a^moit  against  their  compelling  powte,  without  explsio- 
ing  how  it  does  not  hcdd  equally  against  their  predicting 
fiwulty.  St  Augustin  (dted  by  Vossius)  argues  sgaiiut 
astrology  altogether.  The  churoh.  in  its  public  capscitf. 
condemned  the  art  in  the  first  councils  of  Brags  ain 
Toledo,  and  in  the  Decretals  (cited  by  Vossius).  The  doctrine 
of  astrohtgy  was  among  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Priscit- 
lianists.  But  many  zealous  catholics  iu  later  times  adopted 
the  same  opinions,  and  among  them  churchmen  of  iIk 
highest  rank,  such  as  the  Cardinal  d'AiUy  (died  in  HUJi 
who  calculated  the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Cluist.  The  sstro- 
logy  of  comets,  which  is  hardly  yet  out  of  date,  has  sw 
been  recoenixed  by  a  Pope':  iiythe  fifteenth  century  CaliS' 
tus  III.  directed  p^|ft^^^  ^^j^g^^  s  fot-t 
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vliicL  had  either  assisted  in  or  pte^eted  the  mooeM  of  the 
Turks  against  the  Christians. 

The  egtablishment  of  the  Copernican  system  was  the  death 
of  astrology;  s.nd  that  upon  an  argument  not  one  bit 
itrooger  against  it  than  preceding  systems  for  it.  When  it 
was  found  that  the  earth  was  only  one  among  other  planets, 
it  soon  eame  to  be  reckoned  absurd  by  many  that  our  little 
globe  should  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  tbe  peculiar 
care  of  the  whole  system.  But  why  should  the  principle  of 
non-interiereoce  have  been  preferred  to  that  of  the  balance 
of  power?  We  have  lost  a  charming  opportunity  of  disco- 
vering what  goes  on  in  other  planets. 

The  last  of  the  astrologers  was  Morin,  best  known  as  the 
opponent  of  Gassendi.  The  latter  had  in  his  youth  studied 
and  believed  in  the  art,  but  had  ofVerwarrls  renounced  and 
written  against  it.  The  former,  who  worked  for  thirty  years 
at  a  book  on  astrol(^y,  and  was  besides  an  opponent  of  the 
motion  of  the  earth,  predicted  his  opponent's  death  repeat- 
edly, bat  was  always  wrong.  He  also  foretold  the  death  of 
Liiuis  XIII.,  with  no  better  success.  Since  bis  death,  which 
took  place  in  1M6.  the  science  has  gradually  sunk,  and  we 
believe  has  in  no  case  been  adopted  by  any  real  ostro- 
noraet. 

ASTRONOMY  signifies  the  laws  of  the  stars,  and  is 
applied  generally  to  all  that  relates  to  the  motions  and 
theory  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  If 
we  except  general  terms,  such  as  science,  there  is  perhaps 
no  single  word  which  implies  so  manr  and  different  em- 
ployments of  the  human  intellect.  "We  shall  therefore 
confine  ourselves  here  to  a  slight  sketch  of  the  annals  of  the 
science,  and  a  few  general  considerations,  pointing  out  at 
-he  same  time  the  articles  which  should  be  consulted  for 
further  details. 

Tbe  work  of  tbe  astronomer  begins  in  the  observatory, 
where  means  are  provided  ibr  noting  the  positions  of  the 
Stan.  Of  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  done*  see  the 
principle  and  detail*  in  the  artieles  Instruhknts  (Astro- 
nomical), Clock,  Pindvluh,  Obsirtatory.  There 
are  two  rlasses  of  observations :  the  first,  of  known  bodies, 
of  which  the  places  are  so  nearly  determined  that  no  ques- 
tion remains  except  about  quantities  less  than  a  second  of 
time,  or  its  corresponding  quantity,  fifteen  seconds  of  space 
[see  Anolb]  ;  and  for  this  class  the  consideration  what 
phenomena  shall  be  observed  is  made  to  rest  entirely  upon 
the  instruments,  those  phenomena  being  preferred,  for 
the  observation  of  which  the  steadiest  instruments  can  be 
made.  These  move  only  in  the  meridian,  and  tbe  star  is 
wuted  fbr.  Tbe  second  class  of  obaervatitms,  such  as 
those  of  comets,  doable  stars,  and  all  mere^  appearances, 
which  require  an  instrument  that  can  be  pointed  to  any 
part  of  tOB-  heavens,  or  can  be  made  to  follow  a  star,  is 
perfimmed  by  telescopes,  which  are  made  to  revolve  witli 
tbe  heavens.   [See  Equatorial.^ 

Hie  second  division  of  astronomical  labour  is  tbe  flepart- 
ment  of  the  mathematician  only.  The  obsen>'8tions  as  they 
omne  fh>m  the  instruments  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  of 
the  latter ;  and  no  perfect  instruments  can  be  constructed. 
Tbe  best  circle  that  can  be  made  is  slightly  wal ;  the  best 
pivot  that  can  be  turned  will  not  be  truly  cylindrical.  The 
question  now  comes,  in  what  manner  to  compare  different 
species  or  sets  of  observations,  so  that  the  disrardances 
themselves  shall  point  out  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
instrumental  errors ;  and  how  from  thence  to  derive  the 
corrections  neceuary  for  future  observations.  Also,  how 
to  choow  the  time  and  manner  of  observation,  so  that  any 
particular  error,  whether  of  instruments  or  tiwory,  shall  be 
least,  if  tbe  observer  be  desirous  of  avoiding  it,  or  greatest, 
if  he  wish  to  detect  and  measure  it.  £T«ry-day  experience 
shows  ttiat  diere  is  no  better  test  of  the  progress  of  observa- 
tion than  the  discovery  of  new  instrumental  errors,  provided 
only  tfie  quantities  in  question  become  le«B  and  less.  The 
angular  error  which  now  sets  an  observer  to  work  to  correct 
his  result  is  less  than  the  six-hundredth  part  of  that  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  annoy  Ptolemy  orHipparohus. 
And  in  speaking  of  an  instrument,  we  may  consider  the 
observer  himself  as  a  most  material  part,  on  the  combined 
power  of  whose  eye,  ear,  and  judgment,  the  correctness  of 
the  obeervation  depends.  It  is  hudly  to  be  expected  that, 
oven  under  precisely  iba  same  circumstancesi  two  observers 
should  note  the  same  phenomenon  so  as  to  agree  within  a 
mall  fraetion  of  a  aeoond ;  and  recent  experiments  on  phe- 
Bomena  noted  with  both  tbe  eye  and  hand,  have  demm- 
■tttted  Ae  fintrrT  of  imaU  ddbmieet  between  diibrent 


observers,  ath-ibutable  only  to  their  different  habits  3f  pe 
ception  or  physical  constitution.  On  diis  point  see  Equa 
TiON  (Personal). 

When  observations  have  been,  as  nearly  as  possible,  freed 
fh>m  instrumental  errws,  the  next  step  would  be,  if  we 
could  imagine  a  system  <tf  astronomy  only  in  its  infancy, 
with  instruments  as  near  pafectim  as  our  own,  to  deduce, 
by  eombination  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  emulation, 
tbe  real  places  of  the  stars  for  some  one  moment,  and  the 
magnitudes  and  laws  of  the  various  motions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  whether  periodical  or  permanent,  ami 
whether  arising  out  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  or  out  of  a 
proper  motion  of  the  stars  themselves ;  and  for  tbe  solar 
system,  to  determine  the  relative  motions  and  positions  ol 
the  planets  and  their  satellites,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
the  previous  measurement  of  the  earth  and  subsequent  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  one  observatory  with  those  of  an- 
other. But  these  primitive  determinations  have  always  been 
in  progress  with  nie  instruments,  and  results  ha^'e  increased 
in  accuracy  with  the  power  of  observing;  so  that  instead  at 
working  afresh  for  the  determination     elements,  as  they 
are  called,  almost  the  whole  of  modem  astronomy  is  a  pru^ 
cess  of  oonvcUon  of  those  which  have  been  previously 
obtained.   This  greatly  facilitates  operations :  for  the  rea- 
son of  which  see  DiFFBRENTiAL  Calculus,  Apphoxiha- 
TioN.    The  measurement  of  the  earth  itself,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  its  figure,  which  is  the  basis  of  planetary 
astronomy,  so  for  as  ascertaining  the  actual  dimensions  of 
our  system  is  concerned,  will  be  treated  as  a  separate  science 
under  the  name  of  Geodksy,  though  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  astronomy,  both  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  it 
carried  on,  and  the  objects  for  which  it  is  undertaken. 
The  third  department  of  astronomy,  being  that  which  re- 

auires  the  most  extended  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and 
le  highest  exercise  of  thought,  is  that  which  goes  under 
the  name  of  pAyn'ra/  attnnomg,  and  consists  in  the  combi- 
nation of  the  various  phenomena  as  actually  olraerved,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  are  their  physical  causes,  and  ac- 
cording to  what  laws  those  causes  act.  It  is  evident,  that 
without  soma  success  in  this  branch  of  the  science,  there 
can  be  no  power  of  prediction,  except  what  arises  from  the 
presumption  that  precedin*;  phenomena  have  run  their 
wh(Ae  possible  round,  so  that  nothiuf;  can  happen  except  a 
repetition  of  what  has  happened.  To  a  rough  view  this 
seems  to  be  the  case,  and  is  so  in  a  great  measure  ;  but  to 
the  instruments  of  an  observatory  there  appears  no  such 
complete  periodicity.  To  this  head  we  should  refer  such 
questions  as  thoseof  rbpraction,  aberration,  and  oravi- 
TATiON.  The  term  physical  astronomy  is  usually  applied  to 
investigations  connected  with  the  latter  only;  but  both  ety- 
mology and  analogy  warrant  iu  octension  to  tbe  former. 
Under  this,  also,  we  must  place  Uii  questitms  connected 
with  the  physical  constitution  of  the  various  planets,  so  far 
as  that  can  become  known.  Of  tlie  great  increase  which 
the  predicting  power  of  astronomy  hss  received  since  Newton 
deduced  the  motions  of  our  system  from  the  simple  law  of 
attraction,  there  is  no  need  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  notice 
one  peculiar  use  of  that  principle,  by  which  the  results  of 
observation  are  anticipated,  and  the  first  and  second  of  our 
divisions  of  astronomy  advanced,  while  at  the  same  time  tbe 
experimentwn  crude  of  tbe  truth  of  the  principle  is  fur- 
nished. There  are  many  small  inequalities  of  th^  solar 
system,  which,  though  ntk  likely  to  show  themselves,  mixed 
up  as  they  are  viUi  so  many  othen,  are  yet  certain  to  be 
ftmnd,  if  looked  tat  at  the  time  when  their  efihcta  are  most 
sensible.  The  results  of  thenr  pomt  out  that  a  certain  in- 
equafity,  whose  law  and  approximate  magnitude  it  gives, 
should  be  found  in  tbe  motion  of  a  certain  body,  if  the 
Newtonian  principle  be  correct.  On  being  looked  for  in 
the  manner  which  the  nature  of  the  inequiJity  itself  shows 
to  be  most  advantageous,  it  is  found  accordingly,  and  its 
exaet  magnitude,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  is  often  of 
use  in  correcting  that  obtained  from  theory.  For  example, 
had  it  not  been  for  methods  of  this  kind,  our  knowledge 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  which  is  yet  ntr 
from  mature,  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  the  merest 
infancv. 

If  the  theory  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of  completeness, 
towards  which  it  has  been  and  is  rapidly  tending,  nothing 
mora  would  be  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the 
motions  of  the  Mlar  system  than  the  knowledge  of  the 
actual  positions,  velodties,  and  directions  of  the  velodties  ol 
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other  miMitities  in  wflich  the  above  were  mixed  up,  and 
fVom  which  they  could  be  obt^ned  by  calculation.  But  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  necessary  to  use  more  data 
of  observation  than  the  preceding,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  ten  years  that  tables  of  the  moon,  fVom  the  ftrst-men- 
tioned  data  alone,  have  been  published  by  Baron  Damoiseau, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  These  tables  differ  from 
the  mixed  tables  hitherto  used  by  about  half  a  second  of 
time  in  right  ascension,  and  two  seconds  of  space  in  decli- 
nation. (This  is  the  mean  comparison  of  the  tables  of 
Damoiseau  and  Burckhardt  for  January',  1834,  and  may  be 
deduced  from  the  more  extensive  comparison  ^ven  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac  for  T8.35,)  But  the  tables  themseWea  in 
common  use  difbr  from  actual  observation  by  quantities  of 
about  the  same  (or  rather  greater)  magnitude,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  which  of  the  two  sets  of  tables  are 
more  correct.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Cambridge 
observatory  will  dedde  this  question  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

For  the  details  of  the  actual  state  of  astronomy  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  such  articles  as  Stars,  Solar  Svstbh, 
&C  and  the  names  of  the  several  planets.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  a  sketch  of  the  history,  or  rather  the  annals,  of 
astronomy,  referring  for  fuller  information  either  to  the 
History  of  Astronomy,  published  by  the  Society,  or  to  the 
complete  and  magnificent  works  of  Delambre  on  the  sub- 
ject The  latter  we  have  followed  in  great  measure  as  to 
disputed  questions  of  fact ;  and  the  form  In  which  this  work 
is  written  will  render  verification  easy  in  any  personal 
matter,  tbou|fh  chronolo^cal  reference  is  rather  oimcult. 

The  real  history  of  tmttm  astronomy,  that  is,  of  actually 
leoorded  and  moderately  eoirect  ohaervations,  in  sufficient 
number  to  constitute  a  body  of  science,  commemss  with 
Hipparchus,  about  160  years  be&re  our  sra.  Prior  to  his 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  speculate  upon  the  few 
facts  which  are  left  to  us.  That  astronomical  observation 
of  a  certain  description  began  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  here  there  could  be  but  one  in- 
strument, the  horizon,  and  but  one  theory,  the  actual  motion 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  round  the  earth.  The  earliest  obser- 
vations mentioned  are  those  of  the  rising  and  setting  of 
stars,  which  led  to  the  r^stration  of  the  di&rent  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to 
which  may  he  added  lunar  and  solar  eclipses,  and  comets. 
The  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens  would  probably 
have  caused  the' lunar  sodiac  to  be  first  marked  out.  though 
it  is  dear  that  the  solar  lodiae  was  of  a  very  early  daSs. 
Astronomical  observation  has  always  been  one  of  the  accraa- 
paniments  of  civiliaatioa,  both  in  modem  and  antient  times ; 
and  however  much  we  may  oonoeive  ourselvoi  entitled  to 
bok  down  upon  the  notions  of  our  predecessors,  we  must  not 
Ibrget  that  in  speaking  of  any  counb>y  whicii  possessed  an 
astronomical  theory  worth  so  much  as  laughing  at  in  modem 
times,  we  place  that  countrv  in  the  list  of  exceptions  to  the  mle 
which  prevailed  through  the  greater  number.  If  the  Chal- 
dean system  appear  insufficient,  or  the  Ptolemaic  compli- 
cated, these  are  yet  real  results  of  thought,  and.  to  a  certain 
extent,  actual  representations  of  fact.  Mungo  Park  men- 
tions an  African  tribe,  whose  opinion  it  was  that  the  inha- 
bitantK  of  the  west  fried  the  sun  when  he  got  down  to  them, 
and  after  heating  him  sufficiently  for  next  day's  service, 
took  him  round  by  a  private  passage  to  the  east.  If  we 
could  collect  the  astn)n«ny  of  the  wh«e  antient  world,  there 
can  be  litOe  doubt  that  the  cuuparatively  humble  effivts  to 
which  we  are  coming  wonid  appear  miracles  of  senae  and 
reflection,  among  theories  not  much  superior  to  those  of 
Park's  Africans. 

The  nations  who  are  known  to  have  enltiTated  astronomy 
before  the  Christian  sra  are  the  Chinese,  Indians,  Chal- 
deans. Egyptians,  and  Gfreeks.  The  first  made  it  a  matter 
of  politics,  the  three  next  of  religious  observance,  and  all  four 
applied  it  to  astrology.  Among  the  Glreeks  only,  the  science 
had  no  reference  either  to  politics,  religion,  or  soothsaying ; 
and  here  it  throve  with  a  vigour  which  permits  us  to  make 
the  astronomy  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemya  part  of  the  chain 
which  ends  with  Newton  and  Laplace.  What  we  know  of 
the  four  first-mentioned  nations  is  not  sufficiently  certain  or 
definite  to  warrant  our  drawing  very  positive  oonelusiwis  as 
to  the  time  when  they  began  to  study  the  science ;  and  th« 
question  is  rmdered  the  more  difficult  by  the  {netennons 
to  antiquity  which  have  been  advuced  m  Ikvonr  of  each 
by  'well-infiirmed  men  of  modem  timea.  Baidi  nation  has 
its  advocates,  who  mamtain  that  the  Chinese,  the  Indians^ 


the  Chaldeans,  or  the  Egyptians,  were  the  first  astranomets: 
which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  question  is 
doubtfiil.  Fortunately  it  is  of  little  consequence ;  and  also 
the  astronomy  of  the  first  and  two  last  is  of  a  character  and 
extent  which  will  justify  our  saying  that,  be  it  verr  antient 
or  not,  there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  it  which  needs  the 
supposition  of  any  very  long  time  having  been  expended 
upon  it.  The  Hindoo  astronomy,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
certainly  more  extensive  and  correct,  may  have  been,  fia 
anything  that  can  be  shown  to  tiie  contrary,  received  from 
the  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages.  At  least  such  is  the  (pinion 
of  Laplace,  Delambre,  and  several  celebrated  Anglo-Indians, 
who  nave  had  means  of  knowing  more  of  the  sulyect  than 
either.  But  thia  Question  is  one  of  difficult,  and  ought 
not  to  be  considerea  as  finally  settied. 

The  Chinese  have  some  annals  which  were  translated  by 
De  Mailla,  a  Jesuit  missionary  at  Pekin,  1 777-1785.  They 
claim  to  go  back  to  the  year  B.C.  2857,  but  of  astronomical 
phenomena  they  record  hardly  anything,  excetA  eclipses  of 
the  sun,  and  the  appearance  of  comets,  and  of  the  former 
nothing  but  the  fact  and  the  day  of  their  happening.  They 
state  that  the  astronomers  by  profession  were  obliged,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  predict  every  eclipse  that  occurred,  and  that,  even 
after  such  phenomena  were  found  capable  of  prediction,  it  was 
the  practice  to  shout,  beat  drums,  &c,  during  every  eclipte. 
to  frighten  away  the  monster  which  they  suppcwed  to  be 
devouring  the  sun.  The  mathematicians,  in  spite  of  iheti 
responsibility,  were  forbidden  to  make  any  alteration  in 
their  theories  or  methods,  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
peror. The  loss  of  many  methods,  asserted  tat  bave  bem 
formerly  practised,  is  attributed  to  ^e  burning  of  all  saen* 
tiflc  books  by  one  of  their  princes.  b.c.  221.  But  perhap 
the  loss  was  not  great;  for  Gaubil,  who  recalculated  their 
asserted  eclipses,  could  not  verify  more  than  one  of  a  date 
anterior  to  tne  time  of  Ptolemy ;  and  even  that  one  ii 
doubtful.  The  fact  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  was  knows 
to  the  Chinese,  but  not  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  till 
about  A.D.  400.  They  had  also  the  Metonie  and  Calippie 
periods.  For  the  account  of  the  more  modem  ChiDcse 
astronomy,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  China  ;  the  im- 
provements which  were  gradually  introduced  in  the  eailia 
ages  of  the  Christian  era  might  have  been,  and  probably 
were,  the  work  of  Europeans. 

The  question  with  regard  to  the  Hindoos  is  not  whether 
their  astronomy  is  sufficiently  high  in  its  pretensiona  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  enquire  into  its  antiquity,  but  whether  ss 
astronomical  system  of  a  very  advanced  character,  whidi 
certainly  was  found  among  them,  is  or  is  not  aa  old  as  they 
assert  it  to  be.  Tins  system  is  found  in  certain  taUei 
which  have  been  hroaght  into  Europe  by  Legentil  [see 
TiRTALOu.  Tablxs  Of],  and  in  an  original  work  [see 
SuHHYA  Siddhanta]  ;  and  it  nwy  be  fairly  considered  es 
about  equal  to  the  European  syrtem  <tf  the  twelfth  century. 
The  epoch  claimed  by  the  tables  is  B.C.  3102,  the  begioiuDg 
of  the  Cali-yug,  or  iron  age  of  Hindoo  mytholwy,  at  which 
time  a  conjunction  of  all  the  planets  is  asserted.  But  thii 
has  too  figurative  a  character ;  and  moreover,  the  elementi 
of  the  tables  are  hardly  such  as  would  have  been  derived 
from  observations  actually  made  at  that  period.  That  the 
epoch  is  fictitious  may  be  readily  believed :  but  the  questioa 
is,  was  this  fictitious  epoch  formed  by  Hindoos  from  Ihur 
own  observations  before  the  Christian  sera,  or  waa  their 
system  introduced  by  the  Arabs,  or  by  direct  otKnnauniesr 
tton  with  the  Greeks  ?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  ihst 
the  Indian  tables,  being  in  many  respecta  a  mean  between 
thoae  of  Ptolemy  and  Albategniua,  may  have  been  derired 
fitnu  those  two ;  on  the  other  nand,  the  remarkable  ontect- 
ness  of  several  points,  and  the  known  charaeter  of  the  people 
in  question,  whose  advukces  in  mathematica  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  whose  habits  have,  tiiiroughout  recorded  history, 
induced  them  to  repel  all  connexion  with  foreigners,  in 
urged  in  favour  of  the  originality  of  their  system.  Tboe 
who  are  curiotu  may  oonstdt  Baifly's  Hist,  de  L'Asirontam 
Jndientu,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Delambre,  on  the  other ;  bst 
this  question  has  unfbrtunateljr  been  treated  with  oonaider 
able  spirit  of  system  on  both  sides. 

The  Chaldeans,  according  to  Diodoras.  had  long  obaeived 
the  risingB  and  settings  oi  the  heavenly  bodies,  aa  well  u 
colipses.  They  had  the  celebrated  Metonie  nerhid  of  nue- 
teen  yean,  and  it  is  snppcaed  that  Ifoton  otttalned  it  fion 
them,  thongh  this  pt^t  is  doubtfU.  Thw^^jibo  <^ei 
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relates  ibtt  a  eeries  of  eeliptes  pretenred  mt  Babylon  was 
transmitted  by  Alexandw  to  Aristotle,  and  contained  the 
obeervaUona  of  1 903  years  praeeding  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
by  tlie  Macedmians.  But  Ptolemy  ^ves  only  a  few  of 
them,  the  earliest  of  then  not  naehing  higher  thim  u.c.  720. 
They  ate  of  the  roughest  kind,  the  times  being  given  only 
in  hours,  and  the  Dort  of  the  diameter  eclipwd  within  a 

Suaitcar ;  but  neveruieless  they  are  the  earliest  teustm>rthy 
bservattons  we  possess,  and  led,  in  the  hands  of  Halley,  to 
the  discovery  <^  the  acceleration  of  the  moon's  mean  mo- 
tion. We  find  also  among  the  Chaldeans  the  use  of  the 
clepsydra  as  a  clock)  of  the  gnomon  as  an  instrument  for 
measuring  solstices,  and  of  the  hemispherical  dial  called  by 
the  Greelu  mafii,  far  ascertaining  the  positions  of  the  sun. 
By  the  clepsydra  they  were  envied  to  divide  the  ecliptic 
nearly  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  are  thus  said  to  have 
invented  the  sediac.   [See  Bbkosus,  Chaloxa.] 

The  Egyptians  have  left  us  no  observations,  and  few 
astrunoiuical  relies  ihe  meaning  of  which  can  be  made  very 
clear,  though  it  is  probable  that  they  were  the  first  in- 
structors  of  the  Greeks.  Tbeir  year  was  of  365  days :  for 
their  method  of  correcting  it,  see  Sothiac  Panton.  They 
observed  edipses,  but  none  have  oome  to  ui  ;  they  Ibretobl 
comets,  aeoording  to  Diodorus;  but  as  this  author  also 
mentions  at  the  same  time  that  they  foretold  future  events, 
it  becomes  doubtfiil  whether  we  are  to  understand  that  their 
predictions  were  successfid.  The  idea  attributed  to  them 
that  Mercury  and  Venus  moved  round  the  sun  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy ;  whose  silence  on  this  and  many  other 
points,  writing  as  he  did  in  Eeypt,  is  remarkable,  unless  it  be 
admitted  at  once  as  a  proof  ofexaggeretion  in  Uie  preceding 
accounts.  The  correct  manner  in  which  some  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  said  to  be  placed  north  and  south  has  always 
been  quoted  as  a  ground  of  suspicion,  that  these  buildings 
had  some  astronomical  use.  The  zodiac  has  also  been 
attributed  to  the  Egyptians.  [See  DsNnsRAH,  Zodiac 
OP.]  The  only  attempt  at  a  measure  which  we  have 
remainii^  ie  one  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  the  mean- 
ing of  whieh  is  obscure;  but  if  what  DelamUe  mentions 
(without  citing  his  anthiwi^}  be  tnia,  that  thev  measured 
time  hy  tiie  attam  nm  ijf  m  ktm,  m  wdl  as  by  the 
elepsymra.  we  need  not  be  surprued  that  Ptolemy  found  no 
assistance  from  their  antient  observations.  The  story  of 
Thales  teaching  tbe  Egyptians  how  to  find  the  height  of 
the  pyramids  by  tbe  shuow.  and  that  in  Herodotus,  of  his 
being  UAi  by  them  that  the  sun  had  twice  risen  in  the 
west,  are,  so  fiu  as  their  credit  goes,  confirmations  of  the 
opinion  genemlly  formed  of  Egyptian  astronomy.  [See 
Manktho,  Eoypt.} 

With  regard  to  the  astronomy  of  tbe  Greeks  previously  to 
the  earliest  extant  works,  there  is  little  to  be  said.  The 
Ionian  sohoc^,  founded  by  Thales  n.c.  600,  followed  in 
Kuocession  by  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  Anaxagoras 
[see  all  these  names],  added  little  or  nothing  to  practical 
astronomy.  If  Thalee^  announced  the  eolipse  of  B.C.  610 
[see  Altattbs],  it  was  the  year  only ;  and  the  t^iinion  of 
the  earth's  motimk,  attributed  to  Anaximandar  (whrnn  see), 
xeets  an  slender  foundation.  Tbe  tehool  of  Cnton,  founded 
by  Fythagoias  (whom  see)  about  B.C.  500,  and  eustatned 
by  PhibUus,  produced  no  observers,  thouffh  it  oertainly 
adbpted  the  oiHnicn  of  the  earth's  motion.  Meton,  B.C.  433, 
introduced  the  oyote  of  nineteen  years ;  Calippus,  B.C.  330. 
introdueed  the  improvement  on  the  former  known  by  his 
name.  Budoxus  of  Cnidos,  b.c.  370,  brought  into  Greece, 
aec(»ding  to  Pliny,  the  year  of  36Si  days,  and  wrote  some 
works,  one  of  which  exists  in  the  poeticel  version  of  Aratus. 
Timochares  and  Aristyllus.  n.c.  300  (?)  made  the  observa- 
tions whieh  afterwards  enabled  Hipparehus  to  disoover  tbe 
precession.  Pytheas,ab(>utthetimeof Alweander.measured 
the  latitude  of  Marseille*  vrith  toteraUe  accuracy.  The 
work  <tf  Aristotle  on  astronomy  is  lost;  and  what  is  still 
mora  to  be  regretted.  Uwt  of  lui  diseiple  Sudemus  on  the 
lustory  of  aitronony.  The  poem  on  the  Sidieitt  attributed 
ta  Bmpedories,  B.C.  450.  is  probablv  muoh  more  modem. 

We  now  oome  to  the  period  of  nistory,  and  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  This  ailiele  being  for  reference  only,  we 
sfaAll  condense  as  mueh  as  posiiUe  tbe  principal  discoveries 
of  the  succeeding  astronomers,  in  order  of  time.  This  oould 
not  be  done  in  the  chain  of  surmises  mixed  with  history 
which  we  have  just  finished,  since  it  is  important  to  avoid 
confounding  what  is  known  with  what  is  only  supposed. 
For  lUrthw  information  nfer  to  the  name  at  the  b^nnmg 
flfewdi  paragraph. 


Autalyeut,  b.c.  300.  His  books  are  the  earlieet  whieh 
are  extant  in  the  Greek  language  on  astronomy.  They  are 
two — 1.  On  the  sphere  in  motion.  2.  On  the  rising  and 
setting  of  tbe  stars.  He  appears  to  have  oon^dend  the 
year  as  exactly  365  days. 

i^ie£U  of  Alexandria,  B.C.  300.  The  Elements  of  Euolid 
show  that  th«  Greeks  of  his  time  had  no  trigonometry. 
There  isaaother  work  attributed  to  him,  entiUed  jP/igmmetta» 
which  is  no  more  than  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  ei  Uie 
sphere. 

Aratiu  of  Cilicia,  b.c.  281,  has  left  an  astronomical 
poem,  chiefly  taken  from  Eudoxus,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  the  commentary  of  Hipparehus. 

Aristarchua  of  Samos,  b.c.  280.  His  work  on  the  mag- 
nitudes and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon  is  the  first  attempt 
to  measure  the  relative  distances  of  these  two  bodies,  by 
observing  tbeir  angular  distance  alt  the  time  of  half  moon. 
To  him  also  is  attributed  the  opinion  that  the  eartii  reyoK-es 
round  the  sun. 

Mofieiho  the  Egyptian,  ii.c.  260.  His  history  is  lostj 
but  a  poem  attributed  to  him  remains.  It  is  a  description 
(tf  the  heavens.  Ailed  with  oatrelogyt  and  containing  no  ob- 
servatkmiL 

Eratasthenst  of  Cvrene,  B.c.  S40,  is  aaid  to  have  observed 
with  some  oelebratea  astrolabes  which  he  erected  at  Alex- 
andria, which  remamed  standing  till  the  time  of  Ptolony. 
Various  works  are  attributed  to  him,  for  which  see  his  life. 
He  observed  (either  with  a  gnomon  or  with  a  meridian  circle) 
[see  Astbolabb]  the  obliquity  of  tbe  ecliptic,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  Alexandria ;  and  from  the  latter,  and  the  foot  that 
at  Syene  tbe  sun  was  vertical  at  tbe  summer  aolstiee,  he 
deduced  an  approximation  to  the  earth's  magnitude.  His 
approximation  makes  a  degree  tn  be  700  stMia.  A  cata- 
l(^ue  of  stars  attributed  to  him  (the  oldest  extant)  is  probably 
spurious,  but  shows  that,  in  and  about  his  time,  the  method 
of  referring  stars  to  their  latitudes  and  lonpitudes  was  not 
practised.   His  value  of  the  obliquity  of  tbe  eeliptio — 11 

Earta  out  of  166  of  the  whole  eireumferenoe — was  adopted 
y  Hipparehus  and  Ptolemy. 

Arehmgdaa  of  Syracuse  died  b.c.  31S.  Heobsemd  wA- 
stiees,  and  attempted  to  measure  the  snn's  diameter.  His 
writings  show  that  trigonometry  was  as  yet  mknown. 

Hipparehus  (of  Bithynia?).  b.c.  160-135,  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Greeks  in  astronomy.  In  his  youth  he  wrote  a  eom- 
mentary  on  Antus.  [See  Akatqs.}  He  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  comparing  his  own  observa- 
tions with  those  of  Aristyllus  and  Timochares,  or  othen  of 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  first  who  employed  prooesses 
analogous  to  those  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  for 
which  he  constructed  a  table  of  ehnrds.  He  first  used  right 
ascensions  and  declinations,  which  he  afterwards  abandoned 
in  favour  of  latitudes  and  longitudes.  He  suggested  the 
method  of  referring  terrestrial  positions  to  latitutu  and  lon- 
gitude and  was  probably  the  inventor  of  tbe  stMoographic 
proieetion.  He  determined  the  mean  motion  of  the  sun 
and  nX  tes  apc«ee,  the  mequality  of  the  sun's  motion,  and 
the  lengtii  of  the  year,  to  greater  exactness  than  his  prede- 
eeisnia.  He  found  the  mean  motion  of  die  moon,  of  her 
nodes,  and  of  her  apogee ;  her  parallax,  exceutririty,  the 
equation  of  her  centre,  and  inclination  of  her  orbit  His 
observations  also  led  him  to  suspect  another  inequality  in 
the  moon's  motion,  which  Ptolemy  afterwards  discovered  (the 
evection).  He  calculated  eclipses,  and  used  the  results  in  the 
improvement  of  tbe  Elmnmtt.  He  made  cme  of  the  first  steps 
towards  a  correct  representation  of  phenomena,  by  supposing 
the  sun  to  moV9  round  the  earth  in  a  circle,  the  earth  not 
being  at  the  centra.  His  catalogue  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  1081  stars  was  the  first  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name.  If  Hipparohus  had  possessed  the  pendulum  and  the 
telescope,  fifty  years  might  have  enabled  his  successors  to 

Slace  astronomy  in  tbe  state  in  w>uch  it  stood  at  the  birth  of 
Tewton.    Conridering  his  means,  his  obaorv^kmi  ate 
perhaps  ^unequalled. 

After  the  death  of  Hipparehus  there  is  no  astronomer  of 
endnence  till  Ptolemy.   Between  them  we  have 

Hyptidei  of  Alexandria,  b.c.  146,  wrote  fte  l4th  and 
15th  books  of  tbe  Elemmtt  qf  Evdidt  which  contain  some 
astronomical  propositions. 

Gemintu  fof  Rhodes  ?)  b,c.  70,  wiote  an  introduction  to 
the  heavenly  phenomena,  containing  no  new  discovery.  It 
would  seem  he  was  not  an  obser\'er. 

Potidmiut  about  the  same  <time^  attempted-to  vcaty-ibi 
maMim  of  the  earth  of  Rntos^enes.  Hia  writingrere  all 
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lost,  but  manrof  hia  opinions  are  preserved  in  Cleomedes 
and  S^bo.  He  remarked  (though  probably  he  vas  not 
the  first  who  did  so)  the  connexion  of  high  water  with  the 
mitbioK  of  the  moon. 

T^aodotitu  of  Bithynia,  ii.c.  50,  left  a  work  on  spherical 
geometry,  another  on  dimates,  and  a  tiiird  on  the  i^MnoiiuDa 
<tf  day  and  night 

Sangmes  of  Alexandria.  B.C.  50,  corrected  the  calendar 
■nder  Julius  Cmiar. 

Hyginui  left  an  astronomical  description  of  the  heavens. 

MamliM,  a  Roman,  a.d.  10,  wrote  an  astronomical  and 
BAtrolugical  poem. 

Seruca,  a.d.  50.  His  book  on  natural  philosophy  con- 
tains many  pieces  of  information  on  astronomical  history, 
but  is  principally  remarkable  for  his  bold  opinions  on  the 
nature  (tf  comets.  These  he  declares  to  be  planets,  whose 
laws  be  predicted  would  one  day  be  calculated,  and  that 

Crity  would  wonder  how  things  so  simple  could  have  so 
escaped  notice. 
Sandatu,  a.s.  80,  has  left  three  books  of  spherical  tri- 
gonometry. 

7?keon  of  Smyrna,  a.d.  117?  wrote  on  astronomy,  and 
ma^o  a  collection  of  astronomical  works.  His  (Enervations 
are  cited  by  Ptolemy. 

Cleomedea  wrote  on  astronomy.  He  certainly  lived  aftet 
Posidonius,  but  whether  before  or  after  Ptolemy  is  un- 
certain. He  is  usually  considered  as  bavin;?  lived  under 
Augustus  Cesar. 

We  must  suppose  that  there  were  many  real  observers 
between  the  epochs  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  ;  but  from 
the  loss  of  even  their  names,  and  the  silence  of  Ptolemy 
himself,  it  is  etear  ttiat  no  disoomy  of  any  importance  was 
made. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  130 — 150.  We  must  briefly 
mention  his  works,  his  system,  and  his  discoveries.  The 
|uiOi|Marunr  ffvvrn&c,  or  mathematical  eoltection,  afterwards 
called  fuyiktt  evvraite,  and,  by  the  Arabs,  the  Atmagett 
[see  Almaoist,  Syhtaxih],  is  the  work  from  which  we 
aerivn  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy.  We 
find  there  a  ftiU  account  of  the  observations  and  discoveries 
of  Hipparchus;  those  of  Ptirfemy  himself ;  the  reasons  and 
elements  uf  his  system;  various  mechanical  arguments 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  show  that  the  first 
principles  of  dynamics  were  utterly  unknown  ;  a  description 
of  the  heavens  and  the  milky  way,  and  a  catalogue  of  slant, 
which  we  may  be  nearly  certain  was  that  of  Hipparohus, 
reduced  to  his  own  time  by  an  assumed  value  for  the 
{wecession,  but  which  has  been  asserted  to  have  been  cor- 
rected by  new  observations;  a  theory  of  the  |danetary 
motions;  the  Itagth  of  the  year;  the  instruments  h« 
employed,  &e. 

The  Ptolemaio  system  [for  more  detail  of  wbidi  see 
Ptolkhaic  Ststim]  was  an  attempt  to  represent  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  suppoaing  them  to  move  uniformly 
in  circles,  the  centres  of  which  drdes  themselves  mo\'ed 
uniformly  in  cireles  round  the  eerUi.  The  angular  motions 
of  the  planets,  as  then  known,  were  sufficiently  well  repre- 
sented by  this  system ;  not  so  their  changes  of  distance 
from  the  earth,  aa  seen  in  their  apparent  diameters.  This 
was  the  universal  system  of  after-times  till  Copemtuua. 

The  principal  discovery  of  Ptolemy  is  that  of  the  lunar 
KTKCTioN  (which  See),  an  inequality  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  oftheexcentricityof 
thamoon'sorbit  Healsodisoovered  the  rbpraction  (which 
seo),  and  made  smne  bderably  correct  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  law.  He  explained  Ae  apparent  enlargement  of 
the  discs  of  the  sun  and  mooii*wben  near  the  hwuon.  He 
extended  the  projection  of  the  sphere  of  Hipparohus.  He 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  every  point  which  Hip- 
parohus had  touched ;  in  some  instances  finding  waoee  cor- 
rect values ;  in  others,  altering  without  amending.  He  was 
not  an  astronomer  only,  but  wrote  on  geograpoy  music, 
chronology,  mechanics,  and,  nnbrtunately,  oi  astndogy. 
[See  Ptolkuv.]  • 

With  Ptolemy  the  originality  of  the  Greek  school  ends. 
We  must  come  to  the  Arabs  before  we  find  anything  worth 
particular  notice. 

StiTtiu  Empiricue,  a.u.  173,  described  and  wrote  against 
the  Chaldean  astrology. 

Cenaorimia,  a.d.  238,  wrote  an  astrological  work  on  the 
day  of  nativity,  containing  historioal  infiirmatitm  with  regard 
to  astronomy. 

Aftftft  finmatt  MotermUt  JLp.  370,  vrmle  on  astronomy. 


Pof^na  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  383.  His  eommontaiy  ol 

Ptolemy  is  nearly  all  lost. 

Theon  of  Alexandria.  a.-d.  385,  (he  moat  celebntad 
commentator  on  Ptolemy.  He  waa  a  good  ma^wmatidan, 
but  no  great  astannomer.  He  has  however  left  some  tmUea, 
and  a  method  of  oonstrueting  almanacs. 

Hypatia  (his  daughter),  murdered  a.d.  '115,  the  first 
female  on  record  celebrated  fiir  her  scientific  talmts.  She 
wrote  one  book  of  her  fartwr's  commentary,  and  oonstrueted 
some  tables.  j 

Martianus  CapeHa,  k.t>.  470,  in  his  Satyrieim,  has  some 
astronomical  notions,  among  which  is  the  following :  that 
Mercury  anil  Venus  move  round  the  sun.  Cicero  and 
Macrobius  give  the  same  idea ;  but  the  passage  of  Marti- 
anus is  remarkable  as  being  reported  to  have  turned  the  i 
attention  of  Copernicus  to  the  system  which  bears  his  name.  | 

Tfiiua  of  Athens,  a.d.  500,  has  left  six  observatians  of  i 
lunar  occultations  and  solstices :  the  (nUy  observaiioat  re- 
coiled betteeen  PtoUmy  tmd  the  Arabs, 

Stmplidiu,  A.D,  546,  has  left  a  commentary  on,  and  de- 
scription of,  the  astronomical  work  of  Aristotle,  which  we 
have  mentioned  as  lost 

Proelue  Diadoduu  (not  the  eonmentator  of  Eaclld).  a.o. 
550,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  astrology  of  Aiistotle,  and  i 
a  description  of  astronomical  phenomena.  I 

Isidore,  archbishop  of  Hispalis  (Seville),  a.d.  636,  wrote 
a  theological  work  on  astronomy. 

Bede,  a.d.  720,  KnA  Barlaam  the  monk,  a.d.  1330,  are 
attached  to  the  preceding  by  Delambre.  Both  wrote  astro- 
nomical works  of  little  distinct  merit  The  last  Greek  writer 
on  astronomy,  of  the  least  note,  is  Michel  P$elliu,  a.d.  1050. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  excepting  his  own  commentators, 
few  of  the  authors  immediately  preening  ever  quote  Ptolemy. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Arabs,  the  writings  <rf^  the  latter 
must  have  been  tost. 

The  Alexandrian  school  was  destrqred  by  Saracens 
under  Omar,  a.d.  640 ;  and  the  rise  of  astoonomy  among 
the  eastern  Saracens  dates  from  the  building  of  Bagdad 
by  the  caliph  Al  Mansur,  in  the  year  762.  In  the  reign  of 
this  prince,  translations  of  the  (rreek  writers  were  b^un; 
and  with  nearly  tfae  same  instruments,  and  the  same  theory, 
as  Ptolemy,  a  career  of  fi)ur  centuries  of  observation  eoca- 
menced,  during  which  many  astronomical  elements,  and,  in 
particular,  tbe  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and  the  pret^ssiou 
of  the  equinoxes,  were  more  accurately  determined. 

In  the  reign  of  Al  Mamun,  son  of  Hanin  alRashid,  him- 
self a  diligent  observer,  great  enoouragement  was  given  to 
astronomy.   A  degree  of  the  meridian  was  measured,  bat 
with  what  accuracy  cannot  be  known,  from  oar  ignonnee  o(  ' 
the  measure  employed. 

Jlbalegmutt  or  At-Baiam,  a.d.  880,  diseovered  the  notion 
d  the  solar  apogee,  oorreeted  tbe  value  of  the  precesaioii. 
the  solar  excentricity,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic; 
and  published  tables.  He  is  the  first  who  made  use  o( 
sines  (instead  of  chords)  and  versed  sines.  He  found  tbe 
length  of  the  year  more  accurately.  He  is,  beyond  all  doubt, 
tbe  only  distinguished  observer  of  whom  we  know  anything 
between  Hipparohus  and  Tycho  Brahl^. 

A/Ji-ofcanu*,  or  Al-Fergani,  and  thabet  ben  Korrah,  both 
about  A.D.  950.  The  first  has  left  a  work  on  astronomy ;  the 
second  is  principally  remarkable  by  his  having  revived  en  old 
notion  of  the  Greeks  (not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  but  by 
Theon)  of  a  variation  in  the  position  of  the  ecliptic,  wbic^ 
has  been  railed  a  trepidation.  (See  Siet.  Aet.,  Librwy  ^ 
Uee/tU  Kntnoledget  p.  33.) 

&n  Yunit,  and  Abui-I^itfii,  about  aj>.  1000.  The 
tormae,  an  Egyptian,  an  obanm  and  mathemntieinB  of 
great  merit,  haa  left  a  work  ecMUaimng  taUes  and  obaem- 
tions.  He  first  noted  the  time  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  an  eclipse  by  taking  tfae  altitude  of  a  star.  His  work 
shows  an  increasing  knowled^  of  trigonometry.  He  was 
the  first  who  employed  subsidiary  angles.  Abul-Wefa 
first  formally  used  tangents,  cotangents,  and  secants,  whicb 
Albategnius  had  overlooked.  He  gave  tables  of  tangenb 
and  cotangents. 

AIphetragiuM  of  Morocoo,  a.d.  1060,  attempted  a  new  ex- 
planatiMi  i»  the  planetary  motiona,  not  wothy  of  fbitber 
notice. 

Artachel.a.  Spanish  Mow,  a.d.  1060,  has  left  some  tables 
[see  Toledo.  Tablxs  of}  of  indifiisrent  accuracy.  His  ctm- 
temporury,  Alhaxen,  wrote  on  refraction.  Gtber,  also  a 
Spaniard,  (about  A.D,^jeao^j;  ma4e,iOTa^mwQyem«it5  in 
spherical  trigonometry.  Hetnttwluceatha  wof  the  oosiML 
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Abul  Htatan,  aoout  a.d.  1200,  has  left  a'  catalogue  of 
ftars,  and  som6  improvements  in  dialling. 

We  have  Persian  tables  (of  the  eleventh  century?)  trans- 
lated by  Oeorge  Chtjraococea,  a  Oreeb  physieiao,  in  the  four- 
teenth century;  but  the  best  known  are  those  of  Nasir- 
eddin,  published  a  j>.  1 270,  under  the  protection  (tf  Hula^, 
Krandson  of  Jenghis  Khan,  and  conqueror  of  Persia.  The 
Persians  have  a  method  of  intercalating  their  solar  years, 
which,  though  compUeated*  is  of  surprising  accuracy,  but 
when  they  fltst  began  to  employ  it  is  unknown.  [See  Ca- 
lk n  da  u.  J 

Ulug  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur,  a.d.  1433.  This  prince 
made  a  large  number  of  obserrations  at  SamareaDd.  His 
catalogue  of  stars  of  the  date  above-mentioned,  was,  in  its 
day.  the  most  correct  ever  published.  He  also  gave  tableK 
of  geographical  latitudes  and  longitudes.  The  Emperor 
Akbar  (sixth  from  Timur,  died  1605)  also  encouraged 
astronomv,  and  caused  many  Hindoo  works  to  be  translated 
into  Persian. 

Xn  China.  Coeheou-King,  a.d.  12S0,  patronised  by  Kublai, 
brother  of  Hulagu,  and  flfUi  sueceaior  of  Jenghis  Khan 
in  the  partial  cocqueat  which  that  prinee  made  of  China, 
made  a  great  number  of  good  observations.  He  introduced 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  rejected  the  antient  chronohigy. 

Since  the  fifteenth  century,  astronomy  has  declined 
throughout  the  East.  TbeChinese  received  many  methods 
from  Uie  Jesuits,  but  to  little  purpose.  Among  the  Hindoos, 
there  are  very  few  who  can  understand  the  antient  writings. 
The  Turks  and  Persians  have  little  besides  astrology.  We 
now  proceed  with  the  cbam  of  European  astronomy. 

Adtronomy  was  introduced  again  into  Europe  by  means 
of  the  Greek  writers,  mostly  thTOU(;h  translations  fVom  the 
Arabic.  The  ftrst  translation  of  the  Almagett  was  made 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor  Fredenc  II.,  about 
A.n.  1230. 

SaenboKo  (an  Englishman  named  Hdipoooiit  a.d.  1820, 
wrote  a  work  on  llie  sphere  taken  from  Ptolemy,  &e.  It 
continned  fat  a  long  time  in  great  repute.  He  also  wrote  on 
tbe  Calendar.  Awut  the  same  time,  Jordaim*  wrote  a 
curious  work  on  the  Planisphere. 

Aimto  X.,  king  of  Castile,  A.n.  1252.  witli  the  assistance 
9f  Arabs  and  Jews,  formed  ^e  ftrst  European  tables.  They 
differ  little  from  those  of  Ptolemy.  [See  Aloksinb  Tablb.i.  j 

Roger  Bacon,  a.d.  1255,  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  astro- 
.lomy.  (For  writers  or  this  period,  not  worth  naming,  see 
Delambre,  Hitt.  Aft.  Moy.  pp.  258,  444.) 

The  Cflu^nal  CtMo,  a.d.  1440,  wrote  on  the  correction  of 
the  Calendar.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  the  motion  of 
the  earth, 

Qtorge  Purbaeh,  a.d.  1460,  extended  trigonometrical 
taUes,  and  puUuhed  a  theory  of  the  planeto  based  on  that 
of  Ptolemy. 

John  MuUer,  called  Regiom<mtanu»,  (died  a.d.  147S,) 
made  an  atwidgment  of  the  Almagest,  published  more  ex- 
tensive trigoDometrical  tables,  extended  various  parts  of 
trigononeby.  and  was  an  observer,  though  not,  in  this 
respect,  superior  te  some  of  the  Aralu.  His  almanacs  were 
the  first  which  were  w<xtliy  of  the  name,  and  were  in  great 
repute. 

The  two  last-mentioned  writers  deserve  some  special 
notice,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  made  any  direct 
advances  either  in  theory  or  observation.  Their  writings, 
and  tbe  facilities  afforded  by  their  tables,  undoubtedly  did 
mueh  te  promote  a  taste  for  astronomy. 

Oeorge  of  TVebizond,  called  TVapezwttiuet  who  died  a.d. 
1486,  flrst  translated  the  Almagest  Jivm  Me  GnA  into 
Lrtin. 

Btan^im,  A.n.  1495,  published  tables  similar  to  those  of 
Alonso. 

JValtherm,  died  aji.  1504,  a  pupil  of  Regtomontanus, 
made  numerous  observations,  which  were  often  reprinted. 

The  following  names  are  inserted  that  the  reader  may 
know  to  what  names  to  refbr  for  the  astronomv  of  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  promulgation  of  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  Except  in  this  point  of  view,  there  is  but  little 
interest  attached  to  their  labours : — 

Rieciut,  a.d.  1 52 1,  wrote  a  work  mastnoomy,  containing 
much  historical  discussion. 

Werner  (died  aji.  1 528)  gave  a  more  eorrect  value  of  the 
precession . 

Siojier  (died  about  a.d.  1531)  paUisfaed  almanacs  for 
ilfiv  years ;  wrote  on  tb>)  astrolabe,  &e. 
iJiuuter  (died  a.d.  IfftS)  wrote  op  dooks  and  diai*.  i 


F)'acattortue  (died  a.d.  154S)  wrote  on  Uie  oaavnly  mo. 

tions. 

In  1526.  Femel,  who  died  m  1558,  gave  a  very  correct 
measure  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  from  such  insufficient 
observations,  that,  as  Delambre  remarks,  the  correctness 
must  have  been  accidentid. 

Cqfwwicw.  bom  1473,  died  1543.  Ajnlied  himself  to 
astronomy  from  a.o.  1500.  In  1530,  he  had  ftnialied  his 
tebled  of  ^e  planets,  and  his  work  On  th«  RMobtUoiu 
the  HeaverUy  Bodiee,  containing  an  explanation  ot'ihe  C<H 
pERNiCAN  SYSTKH,  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say* 
was  a  revival  of  the  opinions  of  tbe  Pythagorean  school  on 
tbe  motion  of  the  eartn.  It  was  published  in  1543,  and  its 
author  died  immediately  afterwards.  Copernicus  improved 
the  lunar  tables,  and  gave,  to  a  considerable  ntent.  an  ex- 
planation of  cel«itial  phenomena  upon  his  own  sjrBtem.  His 
book  is  a  mixture  of  his  own  migiaal  and  sagaoious  notions 
and  of  the  old  philosophy ;  and  he  was  far  feim  being  able 
to  answer  the  mechanical  objections  of  bis  time.  What 
mi^t  have  struck  so  bold  a  thinker,  had  he  lived  to  face 
oppositum,  oannot  be  told,  Iwt  as  the  histCMy  stands,  we 
uiall  come  to  the  time  of  Galileo  hefbre  we  find  all  objeo- 
tions  ntisfbctoril^  answered. 

From  this  period,  at  which  the  presemtkm  of  pinted 
works  commences,  our  limits  will  not  permit  our  giving 
more  than  the  names  of  many  astronomers.  The  reader 
must  refer  to  the  several  articles.  The  following  is  the  list 
of  those  who  are  worth  mention  between  Ct^micus  and 
the  death  of  Tycho  Brah£ ;  the  dates  are  generally  those  of 
death,  but  where  that  is  not  known,  the  date  in  brackets  ifc 
that  of  the  publieatioii  of  some  work. 


Ck»i)omicus 

.  1543 

Vigeoera  .    .  . 

(1578 

Apian    .    .  . 

.  1552 

Stadt    .    .  . 

.  1579 

(Saurieus   ,  . 

.  (1552) 

Scbrekenfkiehsius . 

1579 

Reinhold     .  . 

.  1553 

BressiuB      .  . 

.  1581 

PicGolomini 

.  1553 

John  of  Padua  , 

1582 

Orontius  Fineus 

.  1555 

Raimar  .  . 

.  (1588) 

Gemma  Fiisius 

.  1555 

Schbner    .    .  . 

1590 

Roy  as    ,    .  . 

. (1555) 

Mcestlinus  .  . 

.  1590 

Bassantin  .  . 

.  1557 

'William,  Landgrave 

Recorde  . 

.  1558 

of  Hesse  Cassel 

.  1592 

Carelli  .    .  . 

.  1558 

Mercator,  G.  . 

*  1594 

Vinet     .    .  . 

.  1564 

Digges  .    .  . 
Rotnman  .    .  . 

.  1395 

Benedict    .  . 

.  (1574) 

1596 

Maurolicus 

.  1575 

Galuoci  .    .  . 

.  (1597) 

Rhetknis     .  . 

.  1576 

Pioi    .    .    .  . 

1598 

Nonius  .    .  . 

.  1577 

T)-cho  Bnhi  . 

.  1601 

Of  these  must  be  mentioned^ 

Reinhold,  the  fhend  of  Copenueus,  and  advocate  <tf  bis 
dootrines,  whe  fmned  the  Patrruno  Tablis  (which  see). 

Rgeonbt  who  wrote  the  flrst  EngHih  treaUae  on  the^ 
celestial  phenomena. 

Rheticue,  editor  of  the  Optu  PabOmmtf  a  large  trigMuh 
metrical  table  (which  see). 

Maurolicut,  author  and  editor  of  several  works  and  tables. 

Nordut,  inventor  of  an  ingenious  method  of  dinsion  <tf 
the  circle,  which  has  often  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  he 
anticipated  the  invention  of  Vernier. 

Mercator  (Gerard),  who  gave  tbe  first  idea  of  the  prqec- 
tion  known  by  his  name. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  means  of  observation  had  been 
undergoing  gradual  improvement,  more  by  attention  to  the 
construction  of  the  older  instruments,  than  by  tho  intioduo- 
tion  of  any  new  principle.  The  Copemican  thewy  had  ito 
advoeatea,  but  was  not  yet  adopted  hr  many.  Algebra  had 
been  introduced  into  most  parts  of  Eun^,  hut  was  not  yet 
in  a  state  to  furnish  much  assistance  in  trigonometry.  Lo- 
garithms were  not  yet  invented,  nor  do  we  flml  the  inttru* 
menia  fixed  in  the  meridian,  the  teleeeoptt  or  the  pendulum 
clock.  The  flrst  obterver,  who  made  any  important  addi- 
tions to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  as  received  from  the 
Arabs,  was  Tvcho  Brab^,  to  whom  we  now  come. 

Tydto  BraM,'\Mtn  1546,  began  to  study  .astronomy  1560; 
commenced  his  observations  at  Hoene,  an  island  near  Copen- 
hagen, 1582;  wai  driven  from  thence,  1597;  died  1601.  .  He 
made  a  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  more  accurate  than  any 
which  precedra:  gave  the  flrst'table  of  refractions:  dis- 
covered the  variation  and  annual  equanon  (which  see)  of 
the  moon,  the  variation  of  the  motion  of  ber  nodes,  and  of 
the  imdinalion  of  her  orbit,  and  that  of  the<obliquity  of  the 
eeliutio.  What  was  euentia|U^UgeKp(^|g|i^l^ 
of  the  preceding,  ho  discaideannp  ipvjnSuTiofF  oUS^  pM- 
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 tixmiy  nwatuned.  whioli  had  mora  m  lest  in- 
fected all  tables  up  to  his  time ;  he  alw  aicertaiiMd  that 
oom^  (thoM  irf  hu  day,  of  oo«ne)  were  further  nmomd 
from  the  earth  than  the  mooo;  in  fiut.  that  they  had  no 
panillat  whioh  hia  inatrumanti  oould  diaeovar,  tfana  nftiting 
the  notion  that  they  vere  atmoapberio  hodiaa.  He  greatly 
improved  and  extended  the  instnimenb  in  nw  w  wdl  as 
all  the  methodi  of  ohaervation. 

Tyoho  Brahi  did  not  admit  the  Copernican  theory ;  bat 
Mibstitttted  for  it  one  of  his  own,  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  TVeAome  tytUm.  This  consisted  in  supposing 
the  sun  to  move  round  the  earth,  but  all  the  other  idanets 
to  move  round  the  sun,  being  also  carried  with  it  round  the 
earth.  This  system  explains  all  the  sppearwoes  as  well  as 
that  of  Copernicus )  and  we  must  say  (though  it  is  always 
usual  to  reproaob  Tycho  for  reftising  to  admit  tho  simple 
system  of  Copeniious)  that  by  this  means  the  then  unan- 
swerable arguments  against  the  Copemioan  system  were 
avoided.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  but  the  aberratiim 
light  (a  e(Hnparatively  reoant  disoovery),  whieh  is  demon- 
strably oonclonn  in  fkvour  of  th«  motion  of  the  earth. 
[See  AnaxsAnoir,  Iforioir  (A»auht).]  The  system 
m  Tybho  is  said  to  have  been  joomulgated  oy  some  of  the 
antfents,  at  leaat  wiOi  regard  to  dw  iiubrior  juanets. 

The  refamation  (as  it  was  called)  of  the  calendar  took 
place  in  16S2.  under  Pope  Ongwcj  XRl.  As  the  views  of 
those  who  made  the  change  were  rather  theologioal  than 
astronomioal,  we  slnll  mly  here  mention  the  fact  and  the 
disputes  it  gave  rise  to ;  referring  foe  farther  infbrmation  to 
Calbndak,  Clatids,  Vibta,  Scalioke  (Josbph). 

From  the  time  of  the  death  of  Tycho  Brabi,  to  that  of 
Newton,  which  forms  the  next  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
astronomy,  we  can  only  dwell  generauy  on  a  few  leamng 
discovnies.   To  enable  the  rmder  to  search  further,  we 

Sve  a  table  of  all  the  names  between  the  deaths  of  Tycho 
nM  and  Newton  which  Delambre  has  thought  worthy 
of  any  mention,  with  some  few  additious.  Tbo  names 
mentioned  fknm  1981  to  17S7,  which  are  not  in  this 
list,  will  be  finind  in  the  next  The  year  of  death  is  given 
onwsite  to  each  name ;  or  where  that  is  not  known,  the 
year  of  sune  publication  is  given  in  brackets.  The  dates 
are  principally  ftmn  WeidlM,  and  several  from  Delambre, 
eompared  with  tiwse  in  the  fliat  edition  of  Ulande's  Astro- 
nomy. 

Tycho  Brahi  . 
Bayer  .  .  . 
Vieta  .... 
Nunes  .   .  . 
Soalijser*  Jo.  . 
Clavins .  .  . 
Pitiseus  ,   .  . 
Calvisius  .  . 
J.  B.  Porta  .  . 
Wrig^ht   .   .  . 
Fabndus  . 
Magini    .   .  , 
Napier  .   .  .' 
Uratnus   .    .  . 
Taide  .   .  . 
MariuB    .   .  . 
Adr,  Homanns 
Ounter    .   .  . 
Snellius     ,  . 
Wendelinas 
Blaeu   .   .  . 
Vlacq  .... 

Ifo^pertins 
Vernier    ,  . 
Kepler    .   .  . 
Lansbei^  .  . 
Stffvinus  .   ,  . 
Bartsohios 
Byrgo      .   .  . 
Norwood  .  . 
Hahrecht     .  . 
Metiua  .   .  . 
Sobickhardt 
Pe^rese     .  . 
Reinerius    .  . 
Hones  .  .  . 
OmUMi     .  . 


.  1601 

GMilBo  .   .  .  . 

1643 

(1603) 

Gascoyne  .   .  . 

1644 

Herigoniua  .  . 

.  (1644) 

(160S) 

I«ngrenus     .  . 

1644 

.  i«e9 

Bartoli    .   .  . 

.  (1644) 

1619 

Bhaitft  .  .  .  . 

(1646) 

.  K13 

Vontann  .  .  . 

.  (1646) 

161A 

Cavaleriw     •  . 
Longonumtanw 

1647 

.  U15 

.  U47 

.  1615 

Durret     .   .  , 

(1649) 

1616 

Aigoli    .   .  , 

.  1690 

.  1617 

Descartes  .   .  . 

1650 

1617 

Scheinw  .   .  , 

.  1650 

.  (1619) 

Wing   .   .   .  . 

(1651) 

(1620) 

Fetanus  .   .  . 

.  1652 

.  1624 

Crassendi   .   .  . 

1699 

162» 

Licetua    .   .  . 

.  1656 

.  1626 

Morinus    .   .  , 

1696 

1626 

Tacquet  .    .  . 

.  1660 

.  (1686) 

Street   .   .   .  . 

(1661) 

(1688) 

Malvaaia  .  .  . 

.  (1663) 

Levers  ,   .  . 

(1603) 

1680 

Cunitia  (Maria) 

.  1664 

.  1680 

Deusin^us    .  . 

1060 

(16SI) 

Lubienietdqr  . 

.  (1667) 

.  IfSl 

Townley  .  .  . 

.  (1670) 

1683 

Ricctoli     .  .  . 

1671 

.  1693 

Mutus     .   .  . 

.  (1673) 

1683 

Roberral   .   .  . 

1679 

.  1633 

De  Billy  .   .  . 

.  1679 

(1638) 

Borelli  .... 

1679 

.  1634 

DoeiM    .   .  . 

.  (1680) 

1639 

Lefevre  .   .   .  . 

1683 

.  1635 

Ptoard     .   .  . 

.  1684 

1637 

Hevelius    .   .  . 

1687 

.  1«39 

Pound     .   .  . 

.  (1687) 

1641 

(^•enwood     .  . 

(1689) 

.  IMl 

SathWaid  .  . 

•  1689 

Auxout  .  *  .  ■ 

1693 

Bottillaud    .  .  . 

1694 

Jnercator,  nu.  ■ 

1684 

Jaouton  ■  ■  •  ■ 

ii94 

Bnot  .... 

16M 

Huvghens  .  .  , 

U«5 

Richer  .... 

1696 

Hooke  .... 

1703 

Duhamel  .   .  . 

1706 

Gregory,  Dav.  . 

1708 

Roraser    .  .  . 

1710 

(^assini.  Dom,      .  1718 

Cotes    ....  1716 

Lnbnitx  .      .  .  1716 

Labile,  FhiL  .   .  1718 

Lahire,  Gabrid  P.  1719 

Flamsteed     .   .  1719 

Keill   1721 

Wren    ....  1723 

Wursolhaur    .   .  (I725J 

Kewton   1727 


As  we  approach  an  age  in  which  discoveries  proooed 
rapidly,  it  would  disturb  the  order  of  time  if  we  were  to 
enumerate  those  of  individuals  ti^ether.  We  shall  there- 
fore give  the  dates  in  chronological  order  of  the  principal 
accessions  to  the  seianoe.  keeping,  acocvdiog  to  our  original 
-plan,  imly  enough  to  direct  the  attention  <«  the  reader  to 
points  wortlnr  in  farther  ref^nee. 

1381*  or  thereabouts,  Galileo  remarks  die  isobhronism  of 
the  pendulum.  . 

1596.  Kepler*s  J^Jsrium  Comographicum,  containmg 
fanciful  anah^s  between  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and  the 
regular  solids  of  geometry. 

1603.  Bayer's  maps,  in  which  the  stars  are  first  denoted 
by  letters. 

1604.  Kepler  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  law  of  re- 
fraction. 

1609.  Galileo  made  a  telescope  from  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  magnify'ing  instrument  made  by  one  Jansen,  in 
Holland.  He  used  a  concave  object  glass,  Jansen  a  convex. 
Kepler  publishes  his  work  on  Mais,  m  which  he  establisbes. 
from  l^cho  Brah^'s  observations,  the  elliptic  tttrm  of  the 
orbil^  and  the  proportionality  of  iha  areaa  to  the  ttmea. 
These  are  oallea  Kepl^'tjlrtt  and  teeond  lam. 

1610.  Galileo  announces  the  disooveries  of  Jupiter's 
satellites— of  spots  on  the  moon— of  nebulo— of  some  new 

Sipearances  in  Saturn,  afterwards  found  to  proceed  from 
e  rmg— phases  of  Venus.  He  also  discovers  the  diumsl 
libration  of  the  moon,  and  that  in  latitude.  Harriot  obsttves 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  (This  fact  hu  only  been  known 
from  examination  of  Harriot's  papers  in  the  present  cen- 
tury.  It  appears  he  got  telescopes  from  Holland.) 

1611.  Lyncean  aaulemy  founded.  Galileo  obaervec  the 
spots  on  the  sun. 

1614.  Napier's  invention  of  logarithms, 

1616.  Prniihitian  of  the  theory  of  Ci^eniieiis  1^  the  Ro- 
man oourt. 

1617.  Snellius  measures  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Lej- 
den.  This  was  the  first  done  by  tFtangidotion ,  but  astro- 
nomioal  instrnmants  were  not  yet  sufficiently  peifeet  Id 
make  this  method  mueh  better  than  the  idd  one. 

1618.  Kmlgr  announcta  ki$  third  taUt  that  Iba  aqunm 
of  the  periooio  times  of  the  planets  ara  in  pn^oitkn  to  tha 
eabn  of  thnr  distances  from  tha  son. 

1619.  Snellius  diacovan  the  law  of  lefraetion  from  oos 
medium  into  anotho'. 

1626.  Wendelinus  determines  the  diminution  of  the  ob> 
liquity  of  the  ecliptic.  He  also  extended  Kepler's  law  to 
Jupiter's  satellites,  and  aacertaioed  the  sun's  parallax. 

1637.  The  Smdo^ine  Tablet  pubUshed  by  Kepler,  from 
the  obeervalions  of  Tycho  Brah^. 

1631.  GasaiaMli  first  observed  the  transit  of  Hereury  over 
the  sun's  disc— measured  the  diameter  of  Mercury,  and 
predicted  that  (tf  Venus  with  auooeas.  Vernier  pubUsbes 
his  invention  of  the  hutnunent  whieh  bears  his  name. 

1633.  Nwwood  measured  the  meridian  firom  York  to  Lon- 
don, and  gave  a  mora  neeurate  value  of  the  degiw  than  his 
mdeoessors.  Descartes  i»oduoed  his  system  of  vortiesa. 
Galileo  ia  obliMd  to  recant  his  Coperaiean  oinnioiia  hf  tiw 
luquiaitioa  of  Rome. 

1639.  HoTTox  and  Grabtree  first  obserred  a  toanait  of 
Venus  over  the  sun's  disc.  Hie  former  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  Venus.  They  were  the  only  two  who  saw  this 
particular  transit. 

1640.  (rascoyne  applied  the  teleso(^  to  the  quadrant, 
and  a  mieromMn  to  the  telesct^ 

1646.  Fontana  observes  Juf'ter's  belts. 

1647.  S^gftofprapkia  of  Hevelius.  in  whidi  Iho  moon's 
libration  in  longitude  is  announced. 

1690.  Sdwinw  eonatructs  a  convex  objeotiglaaa  Irio 
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1655.  Huygbens  disooven  Saturn'9  fourth  latallite. 
1657.  Academia  del  Ctmento  founded. 
1638.  Huyghens  made  the  first  pendulum  clock. 

1659.  Huyghens  improved  the  micrometer. 

1660.  Mouton  applied  the  simple  pendulum  to  observa- 
tions of  differences  of  right  ascension,  and  measured  the 
tun's  diameter  very  correctly  by  it. 

1662.  Royal  Society  of  London  incorporated.  Cassini 
b«ginft  his  researches  on  refraction. 

1663.  Gcvgoiy  makes  his  refleetiiig  telefcoope. 

1665.  Cunni  determines  the  time  d  rotation  of  Jupiter, 
and  publishes  the  first  Tables  of  the  Satellites. 

1666.  Cauini  determines  the  rotation  i^lCai^  and  makes 
a  first  u^cntimation  to  tiliatcf  Venus.  Academy  of  Sciences 
fbunded  at  Psds,  and  obswvatory  first  thought  of  and 
oommenced  in  the  following  year.  Auxout  applied  the 
micrometer  to  the  telescope  without  an^  knowled^  of  Gas 
eoyne.   Newton  first  turned  bis  attention  to  gravitation. 

1667.  Auzout  and  Picard  applied  the  te^scope  to  the 
mural  quadrants  Without  tauwing  that  Oasof^me  had  pre- 
ceded them. 

1668.  Cassini's  second  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1669.  Newton  made  his  first  rellectiog  telescope. 

1670.  Mouton's  first  use  of  interpolations. 

1671.  Picard  and  Lahire  publish  their  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian, obtained  by  measuring  item  Paris  to  Amiens.  Richer, 
in  a  voyage  to  Cayenne,  observes  the  shortening  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  m  a^^raoaohina  the  equator.  Cassini  dis- 
covers Saturn's  fifth  satellite.  Flamsfeed  begins  observing 
at  Dartiy.  Cassini  begins  the  observations  which  led  to  his 
discovery  of  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  equator,  and  the 
coincidence  of  its  nodes  with  those  of  the  orbit. 

1673.  Cassini  discovers  Satiim's  third  satellite. 

1673.  Huyghens  publishes  his  Horologium  Oiciltalo- 
rium,  in  which  are  found  the  first  tiieorems  on  central 
forces  and  centrifbgal  force.  Flamsteed  explains  the  equa- 
tion of  time. 

1674.  Hook  revived  the  idea  of  attraction,  but  without 
assigning  any  law,  or  connecting  it  with  any  observed 
facts.  Spring  watches  made  under  the  direction  of  Huy- 
ghens. 

1675.  Roemer  announces  his  discovery  of  the  velocity  of 
light  by  means  of  Jupiter's  sateUites.  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory founded. 

1679.  Halley  (who  went  to  St  Helena  fi>r  the  purpose) 
published  his  uakUogtu  qf  Soutksm  Start. 

1679.  Appearance  of  the  Cormaimmce  de»  Tern. 

1680.  Flamsteed  gave  the  law  of  the  annual  equation  of 
the  moon,  and  corrected  the  tables  accordingly. 

1682.  Newton,  who  had  laid  aside  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation when  he  fimnd  it  not  capable  of  verification  by  taking 
the  best  maasuies  of  the  earth  in  use,  hears  of  Picanl's  more 
accurate'  measurement,  tries  it,  and  finds  a  remark^le 
degree  of  nearness  to  the  result  deduced  fhnn  his  celebrated 
law. 

1683.  Cassini  and  Lahite  diacontiane  till  1700  the  are 
begun  in  1680. 

1684.  Caarini  disoonn  Saturn's  fixit  and  ueond  satel- 

lite. 

1687.  Newton  publishes  the  Prindpia. 

1689.  Roemer  first  used  the  transit  instrument ;  that  is, 
fixed  a  telesct^  in  the  meridian  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
tnnsiti. 

1690.  Huyghens'  theovetioal  determinatKm  of  the  ellip- 
tici^  of  the  earth.   CaUlogue  of  Hevelius  published. 

1193.  Cassini's  third  tables  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  An- 
nouncement of  bis  discoveries  on  libration.  Halley  dis- 
covers the  aoederation  of  the  moon's  mean  motion. 

1 700.  The  Caasinis  (D.  and  J.)  extend  the  are  wUeh  tlia 
fiunMr  had  begun  southward. 

1706.  Hall^  first  predieted  the  return  a  comet,  vii. 
thatof  17M. 

1711.  Berlin  Observatwy  founded. 
•  1714.  J.  Cassini  discovws  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  of 
Saturn's  fifth  satellite. 

1715.  J.  Cassini  discovers  the  divisions  of  Saturn's  ring. 

1719.  Bradlev  publishes  his  tables  of  Jupiter's  satiitUtes. 
J.  Cassini  and  Maraldi  complete  at  Dunkirfc  the  are  tK>gun 
lijrCaaaini. 

17U.  Flaniateed's  Hitloria  CalMtU.    Petersburg  Ob- 
Mrval0ry  founded,  Haniaon's  onnpensation  imidttlam. 
1726.  Blanehint  detsimfaias  the  rotation  of  Venus. 
178t  Gxiham  invented  the  nMcurisl  pendulum. 


1727.  Bradley  discovers  aberration.  Death  of  Newton. 

We  have  now  brought  the  history  to  a  most  remarkable 
epoch.  The  great  comparative  perfection  of  instruments, 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  of  the  micrometer,  of  the 
clock,  of  logarithms,  the  introduction  of  algebra,  the  Inven- 
tion of  fluxions,  and  the  establishment  of  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  in  England  at  least,  were  so  many  steps  each 
of  magnitude  unequalled  in  former  times.  But  the  most 
meritorious  labours  of  the  preceding  table  are  not  those 
which  make  most  show.  It  takes  as  much  space  to  say  that 
Cassini  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn  as  that  Flamsteed 
published  the  Bi^oria  Ct^tHu  ;  but  the  first  might  have 
been  left  to  the  present  day  without  much  loss,  wlwnas  the 
latter  was  a  new  era  in  sidereal  astronomy.  It  would  have 
done  more  for  astronomy  than  the  mathematical  l^ntaxis 
of  Ptolemy,  had  It  been  similarly  circumstanced:  that  is, 
the  work  of  Ptolemv  contained  only  a  simple  account  of 
what  bad  beeh  done  before,  with  no  material  improvements 
either  in  methods  or  instruments;  whereas  that  of  Flam- 
steed contained  both,  and  gave  a  catalogue  of  stars  sudi  as 
had  not  been  published  before.  [See  Flamsteed.]  We 
cannot  here  help  noticing  the  great  use  of  scientific  societies. 
The  theory  of  Newton  was  lying  idle  in  his  bands  for  ten 
years,  because  he  doubted  its  conformity  to  fact ;  and  had 
he  not  happened  one  evening  at  the  Royal  Society  to  hear 
accidentally  of  the  measurement  of  Picard,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Prindpia  might  never  have  been  published. 
Various  methods  and  instruments  have  been  invented  over 
again  by  those  who  were  ignorant  ofwhat  their  predecessors 
had  done;  the  practical  inconvenience  of  which  is  obvious, 
added  to  the  injury  accruing  to  science  by  ^e  national 
feeling  which  discussions  concerning  the  right  to  inventions 
basproJuced  in  several  instances. 

The  distinct  part  of  Newton's  great  discovery,  whioh  is 
seldom  well  unasrstood  by  any  who  have  not  studied  it,  is— 
not  the  notion  of  attraction,  which  had  occurred  to  many 
among  the  antients,  and  to  Borelli,  it  is  stated,  and  Hook 
amouff  the  modems— no^  the  taw,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  Bouillaud  or  Bullialdus — but  the  proof  that  the 
mechanical  deductions  from  this  law  of  attraction  really 
do  represent  the  celestial  phenomena;  a  combination  of 
improvements  in  mechanics  and  mathematics  which  none 
but  the  inventor  of  fluxbns  could  ha%'e  made,  and  a  speci- 
men of  sagacity  which  it  needed  the  author  of  the  optica 
to  display.  Still  less  is  it  true,  as  many  believe,  that  tiie 
Newtonian  theory  is  the  Copemican,  when  they  speak 
Newton  as  the  establisher  the  latter.  After  what  we 
have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  this  further  than  to 
observe,  that  it  was  Galileo  who  destroyed  the  mechanical 
objections  to  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  the  sound  system 
of  dynamics  of  which  he  was  the  inventor;  and  who 
re-enforced  the  notions  of  Copernicus,  by  arguments  of  the 
most  forcible  character  drawn  from  probability.  But  it  was 
Bradley  who  by  his  discovery  of  Ahkrkatiom  (which  see) 
Aimtshed  the  direct  and  unanswerable  proof  of  the  earth's 
motion ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  worth  remembering,  that 
the  year  of  the  death  of  I^ewton  was  that  of  this  remarkable 
accession  as  well  to  physics  as  to  practical  astronomy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  annals  of  astronomy 
from  the  death  of  Newton  to  the  presenltime. 

The  interval  between  the  dnth  of  Newton  and  the 
present  time  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first  reach- 
ng  to  the  end  of  the  century,  abounding  in  magnificent 
discoveries  both  of  analysts  and  observation ;  the  remainder 
more  distinguished  by  efforts  to  extend,  correct,  and  metho- 
dize the  results  of  the  first.  In  ^ving  a  few,  as  well  of  the 
distinguished  names,  as  of  their  discoveries,  we  cannot 
help  observing  with  regret,  that  in  all  the  histories  which 
have  been  published,  as  well  of  astronomers  as  of  their 
labours,  very  littie  attention  has  been  paid  to  chronology, 
and  the  diUes  given  in  different  works  very  often  differ. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  work  to  which  we  can  refer  the 
reader  in  which  he  will  be  certain  to  fiod  the  exact  dates  of 
all  the  prindpal  researches.  Lalande's  Bibliogra^ie  Attro- 
nomique  and  Professor  Airy's  report  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation are  honorable  exceptions  in  most  points,  and  to  them 
we  have  heea  much  indebted.  The  latter  is  oonfined  to 
the  present  century.  In  colleotinc^  therefore^  such  fkou  as 
have  come  in  our  way,  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  com- 
plete list  of  what  has  been  donoi  or  oven  of  the  principal 
points. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  names  irSm 
Newton,  arranged  in  the  same'itt^^ ' 
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t  A%^t*mM 

r  1  w9.tn 

AXBroJUI  AAa  \mm  v*/ 

17SR 

Maraiat,  J,  r.  ,  • 

1  7QQ 
1  iaV 

1 7flQ 

Bumcniiu  .  ■  ■ 

1  TQQ 

1 7Qn 

liHiviUe      •  •  t 

1  Vvt 
17S» 

L6{^Ilt&      ■     •  • 

1/ 9* 

Maniiwli   •  •  1 

1 709 

Biiarp     ■  •   •  . 

I  /4s 

Haiiey  .... 

1  7Q^ 

■n;_  ,1 

/I  7^  <\ 

aaron    .   >    .  • 

1 9nA 

BIulAurin   ■  *  • 

1  TAR 

In!  QamtiF 

LrOfitelet  (BUIL  ou) 

X^inKrc    .     •     •  • 

1  tqj: 

ur&o&jn    •   •  • 

1/ al 

Maraldi.  J.  P.  III. 

1797 

WDiMon  .  ■  •  • 

1  /39 

Borda  .... 

1793 

Marinoni  . 

1  730 

Lemonnier    .    .  . 

1799 

^7'Hi 

1  /  JQ 

Montucla  .   .  . 

1799 

f  onteneUe 

1 7Do 

Liesganig   .   ■  ■ 

1799 

Ximenes  .   •   .  . 

U'*7> 

Swanbere    .   .  . 

(1800) 

Bouguer    .   •  • 

1790 

CaanniIV.(Comte)  (1800) 

Msttpertiiii  .   .  . 

1  /  OV 

Ranuden    .  .  . 

1800 

VKNUO         .     •     •  • 

Couun     .   .  . 

1800 

If  VV 

Bory  .... 

1801 

UDUOnQ    ■    •    •  • 

1  7(1 1 

Jeaurat    .   .    .  . 

1803 

Braatey     ,   .  . 

1  TA1> 
1  /tl£ 

Mecham    .    .  . 

1804 

IiSCulle  .   .   •  ■ 

i  /  0  £ 

La  Lanae,  J.   .  . 

1807 

lif  AlTA^  'F 

L  i  Ob 

Cavendisb    .   .  . 

1810 

1 7r.4 

Maskelyne     .  . 

1811 

Horrebow  .   .  • 

1  "TC^ 

1  /al 

J  Sid 

Ulairatit  .    .    .  • 

1/03 

Wollaaton,  Fr.  . 

.  1S15 

Ue  kjiim  ,    .  . 

Messier      .   .  . 

1817 

Beccaria  .   .   .  . 

\H  bo) 

Burkhardt .   .  . 

.  1817 

/ 1  ti:q\ 
(1 ino) 

Mudge  .... 

I82I 

Cliapps     ■   •  r 

Herschel,  W.   .  . 

1822 

1771) 

Delambre  .   .  . 

1822 

PemoBrtOD     •  • 

1 771 

Lambton     .  . 

18S2 

Fontains     •   •  ■ 

1  T7I 

Hutlon  •  .  .  . 

1823 

jua  idOiifuiiiiiiB 

177^ 
1/  /4 

Bode      .   .  . 

1836 

Harruon  ■   .   >  ■ 

179£ 

1/70 

Fraunhoftr    .  . 

1826 

Ferpuon  •   ■  ■ 

1  79<S 

1  /7o 

I^iazzi     .   .  . 

1826 

Pezenas  .   *   .  • 

1  //D 

Laplace     .   .  . 

1827 

i^notci    .  ■  •  t 

1  90i> 

WoUaston,  W.  . 

1828 

"Warf^cQtin    •  • 

1  7  HI 

Young    .   .  . 

1829 

1  TQT 

Fallows   .   .  . 

1831 

l^xell    .    .    .  • 

1 1 ioJ) 

D'Alenibert . 

17&3 

Foster  .... 

1831 

Euler  .... 

1783 

Oriani     .   .  . 

1832 

Cassini  III.  (De 

Zaeh  .... 

1832 

Thury) .   .  . 

1784 

Groombridge  . 

1832 

Boscovich  .   .  . 

1787 

Legendre  .   .  . 

1833 

Mason    .   .   .  . 

1787 

Bnoaehi      .  . 

1833 

Ponehf  .   .  .  . 

1788 

Cator^li 

1833 

1731.  Hadley  8  quadrant  invented 

1 732.  Maraldi  (II.)  improves  the  theory 'of  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter  by  obserrUion.  The  introduction,  by  Maupertuis,  of 
the  Newtonian  Theory  into  France.  Wright'sLunar  Tables. 

1736.  Maupertuis,  &c.  measure  an  arc  in  Lapland,  and 
Bouguer  and  La  Condamine  in  Peru. 

1737.  Lacaille  and  Cassini  de  Thury  re-measure  the  arc 
of  D.  Cassini.  Clairaut  improves  the  theory  tit  the  figure 
of  the  earth. 

1739.  Dunthom's  Lunar  Tables. 

1740.  J.  Caesini's  Astronomy  publithed*  eontaining 
many  new  tables  from  his  own  and  his  father's  ohser^  ations. 

1 744.  Eular's  '[hwtia  Motuumt  &c.  the  first  analytical 
work  on  the  planetary  motions. 

1745.  Bradley  discovers  the  nutation.  Bird  b^n  to 
improve  the  graduation  of  mathematical  instruments. 

1746.  Euler's  Solar  and  Lunar  Tables.  Wargentin's 
Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1747.  Euler,  Clairaut,  and  D'AIembert.  Varioos  re- 
searches in  the  planetary  theory.  Mayer's  oonflrmation  of 
Cassini's  theory  of  libration,  by  observation. 

1748.  Bouguer  proposes  a  micrometer  with  two  object- 
glasses,  but  not  that  of  DoUond.  Euler's  prize  essay  on  the 
motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1749.  Euler's  and  D'Alembert's  researches  on  the  pre- 
cession, D'Alombert's  on  the  nutation,  Clairaut's  on  the 
motion  of  the  Lunar  Apogee.   Halley's  Tables. 

1 790.  Mayer  first  uses  equation*  eomUHon,  Boscovich 
measnres  an  arc  at  Rimini. 

1 751.  Lacaille  goes  to  observe  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1752.  I.acaille  measures  an  arc  at  the  C^pe. 

1 753.  DoUond  makes  faia  donUe  dlgact-glass  mieiometM'. 
Mayer'*  first  idea  of  tha  n^eatiiig  riid*. 


1754,  Chappe  publishes  the  scdai  and  huai  taliloa  eH 
Halley.   Clairaut's  Lunar  Tables. 

1756.  D'Alembert's  researches  on  the  ^fureof  tha  Murth; 
Euler's  on  the  variation  of  the  elements  of  ellipUe  orints. 
Mayer's  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars.  Clairaut's  reseaiche*  an 
the  perturbations  of  comets. 

1757.  Locaille's  Attroanmite  Fundamenta. 

1758.  Lacaille's  Solar  Tabbies.  Dollond's  acbroroatie 
object-glass.  Clairaut  and  Latande's  researches  on  Halley't 
comet. 

1 759.  Lalande  publishes  Halley's  Planetary  Tables. 

1761.  Transit  of  Venus.    Maskelyne  at  Sl  Helena. 

1762.  Euler  and  Clairaut's  researches  on  the  perurbatiotu 
of  comets. 

1763.  Lacaille's  catal(^e  tff  southern  stars. 

1764.  Lalande  confirms  Mayer's  olMervations  of  libration. 
I.ianange's  prise  essay  on  UbratitHi,  containing  tha  first 
applicanim  n  the  prinraple  of  varlieal  velocities.  Mason  and 
Duon  buin  the  measurement  of  an  are  in  Pennsylvania. 

1765.  Harrison  gains  the  parliamentarj-  rewsnl  fiir  his 
chronometer. 

1766.  Lagrange's  theory  of  Jupiter's  Satellites.  Bailly's 

ditto. 

1767.  Tint  Nautical  Almanac 

1 766.  Beocarta  measures  an  are  in  Piedmont,  and  Lies 
ganig  in  Hungary. 

1 769.  Transit  of  Venus. 

1770.  M^w'a  SeW-and  Lunar  Tables. 

1771.  Bailly's  ftirther  researches  on  Jupiter's  satellites. 

1772.  Bode's  law  of  the  disianres  of  the  planets. 

1773.  Lagrange's  researches  on  the  atuaetion  of  iphe- 
roids.  Laplace  on  the  secular  inequalities  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem. 

1774.  Maskelyne's  obser\'ationB  pn  iocal  attraction  at 
Schehallien. 

1780.  Mason's  Lunar  Tables. 

1781.  Herschel  discovers  the  new  planet  now  called 
Uranus.   Messier's  catalogue  of  Nebulas. 

1782.  Laplace  fijids  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  Urann. 
Laplace's  researches  on  the  attraction  of  spheroids. 

1783.  Nonet's  tables  of  Uranus. 

1784.  Laplace's  researches  on  the  stabilin  of  the  solar 
system,  on  the  relation  between  the  longitudes  of  Juinter't 
finit  three  satellites,  and  on  the  great  inequality  of  JupHer 
and  Saturn.  General  Roy  measures  a  base  on  Hounsltw 
Heath  ibr  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.   Herschel's  catalwue  of  Nebula. 

1786.  Lagrange  ^vas  the  diflerenttal  eqnatioiu  fiir 
variations  n  the  elliptio  elements. 

1787.  I<aplaee's  theory  of  Saturn's  ring,  and  explanatiDn 
the  aecekration  of  the  moon's  mean  motion.  Herschel 

discovers  two  satellites  of  Uranus.  Legendre  snd  General 
Roy  finish  the  connexion  of  the  observatories  of  Paris  and 
Greenwich.  Banning  of  the  trigonometrical  smrqr  in 
England.  Heruhel's  first  observations  with  his  Ibtty-fbot 
telescope. 

1 788.  Lagrange's  Mica^ique  Analtflique. 

1789.  Herschel  measures  the  rotation  of  Satam»  and 
discovers  the  first  and  second  satelliMi  of  Saturn.  De- 
lambre's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn. 

1 790.  Herschel  determines  the  rotation  of  Saturn's  ril^, 
and  discovers  two  more  satellites  of  Uranus.  Delambra's 
tables  of  Uranus.   Maskelyne's  eatalt^e. 

1792.  Beginning  of  the  nmich  survey.  Taylor's  Loga- 
rithms. Dilande's  improved  Planetary  Tables.  Zach'i 
first  Solar  Table^  uid  Catalogue  of  Stars.  The  eightwUi 
comet,  whose  orbit  has  been  calculated,  discovered  by  Miss 
Herschel. 

1793.  Jjiplace  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  figaieof 
the  Earth.    SchnBter  determines  the  rotation  of  Venns. 

1794.  Herschel  discovers  the  fifth  and  sixth  satellites  of 
Uranus.  No  one,  except  Sir  W.  Herschel,  has  ever  seen 
all  the  satellites  of  Uranus.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  very  latdr 
determined  some  elements  of  the  first  and  second,  whien 
accord  very  closely  with  those  given  by  his  fa^r.  He  bv 
not  found  the  rest,  which  may  arise  frmn  tiie  nnft'VoiuaUi 
southern jBOsition  of  the  planet. 

1 7|&.  Hersehel's  observations  on  variable  stus,  and  a^ 
paratton  (^the  milky  way  into  stars. 

1796.  Establishment  of  the  French  Institute.  Heiadd 
gives  strong  presumptions  that  the  rotations  of  J1^Ht«'l 
satdlites  are  of  the  same  diuation  as  their  nhitil  ftwto 

tions.   Oriuii  on  the  Dertmrhetio^sVM^WT^ 

Diqitizea  oy  VjlJ^x 
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1 797.  Delambre's  obwmtiou  «  refiwition.  Laplace's 
theory  of  tides. 

1798.  CaveDdiah  demOQstntea  and  maaaum  the  mutual 
attractum  of  metal  balla. 

1799.  Commeoeement  of  the  MSeanique  C4lt*te. 

1 799-1804.  Humbcddt*!  voyage  and  obaerratioiiB  in  South 
America. 

ISOO.  WoUaaton'i  euenmpolar  catalogue.  Bode'a  naiw 
and  eatalogut.  Mndsn  begma  hia  great  era  of  dw  meri- 
diaiu  ttom  the  Isle  of  Wij^t  to  Clifton  m  Yocfc^ira. 

1801.  Lalanile'a  eatidogue.  Piaxii  diaoorers  the  |danet 
Ceres.  Swanberg  b^tns  the  measunment  of  an  arc  in 
Lapland. 

1803.  Olbersdifoorers  the  planet  Pallas.  Lambtonb^ins 
the  measurement  (tf  an  arc  in  India.  Herschel's  cuUlo^e 
of  NebulM. 

1803.  CagnoU's  catalogue.^  Herscbel  observes  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  double  stan. 

1804.  Harding  discovers  the  i^anetjuno.  Piazzi  gives 
the  proper  motion  of  300  stars.   2ach's  Solar  Tables. 

1805.  Legendre,  method  of  least  squares.  Discussion  on 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  from  this  date  to  182S. 

1 806.  Completioa  of  the  French  surrey  by  H£chain  and 
Delambn.  Delambre's  Solar  TablM,  and  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Burg's  Lunar  TaUea.  CarUni's  Tables  of  Re- 
fraction. Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Distanoes  (alti- 
tude and  azimuth  inatnuneot).  Herscbel  suspects  the 
motion  of  the  whole  solar  system  towards  the  constellation 
Hercules. 

1807.  Olbm  discovers  the  planet  Vesta.  ExtensioD 
of  the  Frendi  arc  into  Spain.  Piaaii's  catalogue  of  130 
stars. 

1808.  Lagrange  and  Laplace's  Researdws  on  the  Plane- 
tary ThcOTV. 

1809.  Troughtoa  improves  the  division  of  graduated 
instruments.  Ivwy's  Tbe(»ems  on  the  Figure  of  the 
Berth. 

1810.  Gioombridge's  Tables  of  Refraction.  Carimi's 
Solar  TaUas.   Liocknau'i  Tables  of  Venus. 

1811.  Licdenau's  Tables  of  Hars. 

1813.  IVou^ton's  mural  drdle  mounted  at  OreenwiidL 
Zach's  Tables  of  Aberration.  Burekhardt's  TaUes  of  the 
Moon. 

1813.  Bessel's  Refractions  (from  Bradley).  Lindenau's 
Tables  of  Mercury.  Pond's  catalogue  of  North  Polar  Dis- 
toncee  ([circle). 

1814.  Piazxi's  catalogue  of  7646  stan.  the  best  and 
largest  extant. 

1815.  Brinldey's  Tables  of  Refraction. 

1816.  Lindenau'sDeternunationoftheNutation.  Poision's 
Researches  on  the  Planetary  Perturbations. 

1817.  Delambre's  Tables  of  Jupiter's  Satellites. 

1818.  Bessel's  Fundamenta  Attronomue.  Pons  dis- 
covoa  a  oomeC  d  short  period,  now  called  by  the  name  of 
Eneke. 

1820.  Astronomical  Society  of  London  founded. 

1821.  Observatory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  founded. 
Bouvard's  Tables  oif  JupUer,  Saturn,  and  Uranus.  The 
Greenwidi  Observatory  first  introduced  circle  observations 
by  refludon.   Poissm  on  the  Precession  itf  the  Equinoxes. 

1822.  Paramatta  observatory  fbundad.  Harding's  Atbu 
Ccelettit. 

1823.  Beginuing  of  the  erection  of  Cambridge  observa- 
tory. Ivory's  Researches  on  Refraction.  Bnue  infers  a 
resisting  medium  of  very  little  density,  from  observations  of 
the  comet  of  1818  (an  unsettled  pointj. 

1824.  Herscbel,  J.,  and  South.  Catalogue  qS  Double 
Stars.   Dunoiseau's  Lunar  Tables. 

1825.  Commenoement  of  Berlin  ztmm.  Second  mural 
circle  (Jones)  oeoted  at  Greenwich. 

1836.  Biebi  discovers  the  comet  of  short  period  known 
by  hii  name. 

1837.  Astronomical  Society's  Catalt^e.  Struve's  Cata- 
l(^e  of  3113  Double  Stars. 

1838.  Professor  Airy  discovers  a  Itmg  iuMuali^  in  the 
BiotiDns  of  the  Earth  and  Venus.  Captain  Kater's  vertical 
collimator. 

1839.  Pond's  Catalogue  <tf  720  Stan.  Poiason  on  the 
Attraction  of  Spheroids. 

1830.  Sir  J.  Heischel's  Measures  of  1236  Double  Stars. 

The  following  list  of  public  obifervHtories  now  in  action 
u  taken  from  ue  Report  to  the  British  Association  above 
oUed:— 


Greenwich.  Turin.  Berfii:. 

Oxford.  Milan.  Gotba. 

Cambridge.  Padua.  Mannheim 

Edinburgh.  Bologna.  Speyer. 

Dublin.  Modena.  Munidi. 

Armsgh.  Naples.  Ciottingon. 

C.  of  Good  Hqw.  Fajamw.  Vienna. 

Paramatta.  Abo.  Cracow. 

Madras.  Altona.  Warsaw. 

Bmnbay.  Bnmen.  Wilna. 

St  Helena.  Christiania.  Ofbn. 

Paris.  Dorpat.  Kremsmiinstei. 

Marseilles.  Copenhagen.  Brussels 

Geneva.  Konigsberg.  Cadis. 

There  is  no  public  observatory  in  America.  We  find  in 
Lalaude  (Bibliographie,  notices  of  tbe  following,  not 
mentioned  in  the  above  list,  and,  we  presume,  extinct  :— 
SL  Petersburg,  M^ta,  Dansig,  liabon,  and  Weissenburg. 
That-of  St.  Petersburg  is  about  to  be  re-established.  There 
is  much  information  on  difiierent  observatories  in  Bemouilli's 
Letttrt  (Berlin,  1777).  and  in  (juetelet's  Corntpondarux, 
4^-,  a  mathematical  periodical  now  published  »t  Brussels. 
The  NautuuU  Ahnanae  always  contains  a  list  of  observa- 
twies,  with  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

To  attempt  to  describe  what  is  now  doing  and  has  been 
done  within  the  last  few  years  would  be  difficult,  imd  would 
lead  us  beyond  moderate  limits.  Undoubtedly,  the  |mncipid 
actual  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  tbe  system  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  investigation  of  tbe  law  and  quantity  of  the 
rotation  of  double  stars.  By  this,  for  which  tbe  worid  is 
prindpaliy  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Professor  Strove, 
many  new  connected  systems  are  added  to  our  list,  and  the 
computation  of  the  orbita  has  proceeded,  in  several  instances, 
to  that  degree  of  precision  which  justifieB  the  prediction  of 
fiiture  positions.  [For  further  details,  »ee  St aks  (Doubi.k.)] 
^  Tbe  eiKHmous  masses  of  observations  which  are  now  pub* 
lished  every  year  are  silently  afi'ording  the  means  of  in- 
t^eased  accuracy  in  every  department,  and  are  i^idly  seised 
and  applied  for  the  inmrovement  of  the  theorj'.  Though 
we  give  no  aoeount  of  what  is  actually  in  progress,  we  shul, 
in  various  succeeding  articles,  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this 
defoet;  and  thore  are  some  clwnnels  which  we  ht^iml  be- 
come open  to  us  during  the  course  of  this  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  we  have  touched  on  sligjitly. 
we  must  refer  to  Cohkts,  Pendulum,  Geodesy. 

Works  on  the  Hiatory  of  Aiinnomy. — Sherburn's  edition 
of  ManiUus  (LfHidon,  1675)  contains  a  list  and  short  account 
of  a  very  lai^  number  of  astronomers,  and  has  been  mu^ 
used  by  succeeding  authors.  It  is  superseded  by  tbe  Biblio- 
graphie  of  Lalande  (Paris,  1803),  which  gives  a  list  of  every 
astronomical  work,  with  its  title,  and  also  an  enormous  alpha- 
betical hst  of  astronomers.  This  work  also  contains  the 
history  of  astronomy  ftwn  1 78 1  to  1 802.  Weidler's  Historia 
Attrontmia  (Wittenberg.  1741)  is  a  valuable  collection  of 
facts,  and  may  be  oonsnlted  with  better  ohanee  of  finding  a 
date  than  any  we  have  seen.  Coattai't  Hi^orj/qfAttrtnumf 
(London,  1767)  is  of  little  use  for  reference,  but  would  be 
instructive  to  a  reader  who  has  not  much  mathematica. 
It  is  well  spoken  of  by  Lalande,  Bailli's  Hutories~\.  Of 
Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1 775) ;  2.  Of  Modem  Astio. 
nomy  up  to  1730  (Paris,  1778) ;  3.  Of  Modem  Astronomy 
from  1730to  1781  (Paris,  1 782) ;  4.  Of  Indian  and  Oriental 
Astronomy  (Paris,  1787)—are  entirely  devoted  to  a  system, 
and  shoulil  be  looked  at  with  caution.  The  Historiet  qf 
Delambre— 1.  Of  Antient  Astronomy  (Paris,  1817);  2.  Of 
the  Middle  Ages  ( Paris,  1819);  3.  Of  Modem  Times  (Paris, 
1821);  4.  Of  the  Eighteenth  C^ntuiT  (posthumous)  (Paris, 
1827) — contain  a  full  descriptioa  and  discussion  in  order  of 
jMTfOiu.  not  of  fwi^  whidi  render  them  difficult  of  refimnoe, 
but  still  theyare  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  The  historians 
of  ffiaCAMia<K!r— Voisius.  Montaela,  Kfistner.  Bossnt,  and 
Delambre.  Rapport  Hietoriqfie,  ^  (Paris,  1810)— treat 
astronomy  as  a  part  of  their  sulgeet.  The  small  work  of 
lA-^\9ieia,Pri&t  eurtHiMtoiredefAttTonomie  (Paris,  1821). 
whush  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Sytteme  du  Afotufe.  is  de* 
lightfully  written ;  and  there  is  also  much  infnrmation  in 
tbe  historical  chapters  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  MSeaidgue 
CSletle,  and  occasionally  in  tbe  other  volumes.  Lalanoe's 
Atirottomy  was  called  La  Groue  Gaxetle  by  a  rival,  on 
account  of  the  varied  historical  and  mythcdc^cal  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  Hutton's  Dictionary,  and  Martin's 
Siogrt^jfda  PMlosophica,  contain  information  on  English 
astronomers  which  u  not  to  bt found  in  the  foreign  wotka; 
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Mtd  titon  ii  ft  gMd  deal  in  ThonMm'a  Bittorff  <ff  the  Roj/al 
Sod^.  For  the  fatitory  of  astaonomj  tnm  1781  to  1610, 
there  u  Voiron,  Rittmre,  4^.,  deptdt  1781  juaw'd  1811, 
vhieh  eontaina  an  interesting  account  of  phynoal  aiBOOTcriea, 
and  the  measures  of  the  eanh ;  but  it  u  very  imperfect  in 
dates.  There  is  a  tract  on  the  history  of  astronomy  by 
Dominic  Caatini,  published  in  1693>  vhidi  ire  have  not 
seen.  For  a  further  list  of  writers,  see  Lalande's  BiNio- 
graphie.  The  general  reader  mav  oonsult  with  advantage 
the  History  of  Astronomy,  and  tne  Lives  of  Kepler  and 
Gslileo,  in  the  Libraru  qf  Knou^dge,  or  of  Natural 

Riilosophy  in  the  CaSimt  Cyclopadia. 

In  addition,  we  may  refer  to  the  iloge*  puUished  by 
tiie  Academy  of  Sciences*  whieh  an  to  be  fiwnd  in  their 
Mtmmn;  to  the  two  separate  oolleetioiis  ctf  &og«$  by 
D'Alembert  and  Condoreet ;  to  the  Ammal  Report*  t^f  the 
SogtU  Society,  jMnnomical  Society,  ajiABriliAA$ioetaiion. 

ASTRUCf,  JOHN,  a  Fiench  physician  of  great  emi- 
nenee,  was  born  at  Sauve,  in  Lan^edoc,  in  the  year  1684 : 
he  sti^ied  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  in  1703.  In  1706,  being  then 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  began  to  teach  medicine 
in  Oie  same  university,  acting  as  substitute  to  Chirac,  one  of 
its  professors,  who  had  been  finxwd  to  attend  the  French 
army.  In  1710  Astruc  obtained  by  competition  the  chair 
of  anatomy  and  mediiune  in  the  University  of  Toulouse, 
where  he  revived  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  reputation, 
however,  whioh  he  now  acquired  caused  him  to  be  soon 
leealled  to  Montpellier.  where  he  oecupied  a  medical  chair 
ftom  1715  to  1738,  when  he  *eaorted  to  Paii*.  chiefly  urged* 
it  is  lud,  by  tiw  desire  to  huve  aceess  to  the  great  litmir 
stores  of  that  capital.  On  his  arrtral  at  Awis,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  sltu^on  of  first  physician  to  the  king  of  Po- 
land and  deotor  of  Saxony,  but  after  a  very  short  stay  at 
Dresden  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was,  in  17S0,  app<nnted 
a  consulting  physidan  to  the  king  of  Ptmnce,  and  in  1731, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  GdlegB  of  France.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris  in  1 74S,  and  died 
in  176S,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82. 

Astruc  does  not  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
intolleot  of  a  very  superitH-  east,  and  no  great  discovery  is 
attached  to  his  name  ;  nevertheless,  he  acquired  great  cele- 
brity among  his  contemporaries,  both  as  a  teaoher  and  as 
an  au^r ;  and  the  integrity  of  hit  idiaraotor  was  justly 
appreciated.  A  simple  and  happy  method  in  treating  the 
subjecu  which  he  taught,  and  an  aasy,  elear,  and  eloquent 
language,  reeoramended  him  as  a  lecturer.  His  writings  dis- 
played a  solid  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  history 
ot  literature  and  science,  unusual  among  his  countrymen 
even  at  tint  time, — the  result  of  the  unvuied  aesidui^  wiUt 
which  thm  his  early  youth,  and  during  the  whole  of  his 
long  career,  he  applied  himself  to  bibliographical  learning. 
Astruc  has  left  a  oonsiderable  number  of  works  on  medi- 
cine, on  the  topography  of  Languedoe,  his  native  country, 
on  metaphysics,  and  even  on  sacred  history.  We  shall  allude 
snly  to  the  mora  important  of  his  literary  labours. 

His  first  writings  referred  to  the  theory  of  di^ettion, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain  aooordiDg  to  the  pnnciples 
then  prevalent  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes.  This  subject 
led  bim  at  one  time  into  a  discussion  with  Vianssens,  and  at 
another  into  a  dispute  with  Piteaim,  in  vhieh  both  adver- 
saries probably  were  equally  distant  iVom  the  truth ;  but 
Astruo  had  greatly  the  advent^,  in  as  ftir  as  he  always 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  calm  and  deified  language, 
while  Pitoaim  was  ftiU  of  violence  and  abuse.  When,  in 
1 730,  the  plague  spread  its  ravages '  in  Marseilles  and  its 
environs,  ^truo  published  tliree  successive  treatises  on  this 
subject,  in  which  he  showed  the  disease  to  be  contagious, 
and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  quarantine  measures.  After 
his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  an  active  part  on  the  renewal 
of  those  contesto  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  the 
physicians  and  the  surgeons  of  that  capital,  and  his  pam- 
phlets seem  to  have  materially  contributed  to  bring  abont 
the  victory  which  the  physicians  gained  on  this  oecasKm 
(in  1738)  in  a  court  of  law.  A  trcfttise  on  Tumoure  and 
Vhen^  wldeh  ^peired  in  1 7Sf ,  and  which,  being  merely  an 
abstract  of  Aatmc's  leetnxes,  ooBtaiuB  nothing  new,  was,  in 
17AI,  fillhnred  by  a  treatise  on  the  Dieetuesqf  Women,  in 
vlddi  ^  author  displayed  his  usual  erudition.  Astrue's 
meet  extensive  work,  however,  aitd  that  which  has  more 
than  all  others  served  to  establish  his  high  reputation,  is 
the  hook  De  Morbie  Knwrvu,  first  publi^ed  m  one  vei. 
4t04  ftrii»  I7SB*  and  aAnwaids  enuiged  to  two  tidi.  Ate. 


in  the  second  edition,  1 74.0.  The  praetioal  part  at  thift  vacfc 
has  ceased  to  have  any  value,  in  consequence  of  the  vario«i» 
change*  whidi  time  has  brought  about  in  our  notions  of  tb* 
diseases  treated  of;  but  the  literary  histerf  of  tiw  disenae, 
which  oeonpies  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  and  emhraoeB 
a  chronological  account  of  above  six  hundred  authors  on 
the  subject,  will  always  be  referred  to  as  a  voluble  doen- 
ment  of  bibli(^raphieal  researeh.  Yet  the  list  of  authors 
collected  by  Astruo  is  by  no  means  eompleto — a  German 
writer.  Gertanner,  having  rinee  added  abtmt  300  names  not 
mentioned  by  Astmc.  Asbiie  was  a  strenuous  nitisan  trf 
the  opinion  uiat  syphilis  had  been  imported  into  Europe  by 
the  oisooverNs  of  America*  and  the  historical  eriaenoe 
brooght  forward  hy  him  in  support  ct  tiii*  hrpotheris  has 
been  the  chief  ctuae  of  ite  genoal  adoption.  He  doea  no^ 
however,  seem  to  have  bem  alto^edwr  impartisi  in  thn 
inquiry,  and  mm  recent  inrcstintions  bave  tended  to  inva- 
lidate his  hypothens,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand  that 
traces  of  syphilis  Iwve  occurred  in  Europe  at  all  periods  of 
history ;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  silence  of  the  great  na- 
jonty  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  contemporary  chnmicles 
on  the  events  supposed  to  have  attended  the  introduction  ttf 
the  new  disease,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  on 
the  authority  of  which  the  American  origin  of  syphilis  b 
maintained.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  translated 
into  English  by  William  Barrowby.  M.D.,  Lond.  1737, 
S  vols.  8vo. 

A  full  account  of  Astrue's  life  has  been  given  by  Loiry  in 
his  posthumous  edition  of  that  author's  HSmoiree  pomr 
umr  d  nSHoire  aehEKuMdeMontpeUier,  Paris,  1767. 
See  also  Hason.  Notice  det  Homme*  C&Htree  de  Ut  Fk.  JfUL 
de  Parit,  (Paris.  1778,)  p.  3S6 ;  and  the  Biograpkie  MB 
dieaU,  torn.  i. 

ASTUR,  in  Zoology,  a  genus  of  hawks  fbnned  by 
Bechstein,  and  characterised  by  a  short  beak  bent  down- 
wards from  the  base  and  convex  above,  with  somewhat  oval 
nostrils.  The  feet  are  rather  short,  and  the  toes  (of  whu^ 
the  exterior  are  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane)  are  long. 

Numerous  species  of  this  genus  are  diffused  over  all  parts 
of  the  world :  but  Europe  only  contains  one,  Attttr  ptdtmbm- 
riut,  the  goshawk,  so  nighly  prized  by  the  falconers  of  old, 
and  famous  for  ita  flights  at  cranes,  geese,  pbeasantB,  and 
partridges. 

A8TURIAS,  Principality  of,  a  province  of  Spain,  situated 
between  42**  S8'  and  43^  40^^  N.  lat,  and  4<*  30'  and  7^  8'  W. 
long.:  it  is  hounded  on  the  east  Iqr  that  district  of  OH 
Castfle  commonly  called  Montanas  de  Santander,  on  the 
west  by  Cralicia,  on  the  south  hy  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  ud 
on  the  north  by  tiie  Bay  of  Biscay,  A  enidn  nf  monntntni^ 
called  by  some  geographers  the  Asturisn  Pyrenees,  fimns 
the  entire  southern  bounduy.  llits  boundary  mns  from 
near  the  source  of  the  Ebro,  in  a  western  direction,  takuig 
the  dilferant  denominations  of  Sierra  de  Sejos,  die  highest 
point  of  whioh  is  at  an  elevation  of  5700  feet  above  the levd 
of  the  sea;  Sierra  de  Alln,  6960;  Sierra  de  P^arei. 
8628;  Sierra  de  Pefiarando,  11,031;  Sierra  de  Pefiamel- 
len  or  Fenameleta.  9465.  To  this  last  point,  the  rings 
bears  the  name  of  Montsiias  de  Asturias,  the  Mens  Vindios 
of  Ptolemy.  It  Oien  branches  out  in  diflbrent  directions, 
and  crossing  the  provinces  t^Leon,  Galicia,  and  the  ninth  of 
Pntngal,  abutaon  the  ocean  at  the  mints  <lt  Cape  Otagal, 
Finisterre,  and  BiUnro.  unth  of  the  Hinho.  The  soatlwm 
slope  of  this  ranee  Is  very  abrupt:  but  on  tha  norfli  it 
sMhdually  diminishes  in  hmght  as  it  af^iroacbes  the  ass. 
The  main  mass  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  little  inferior 
in  h«ght  to  the  Aquitanian  Pyrenees,  and  covered  with 
snow  tiie  greater  part  of  the  year.  Marble  and  a  hard 
sort  of  sand-stone  used  for  grinding  stones,  are  abs 
found,  as  well  as  copper,  suoeinum  or  mineral  amber, 
though  not  of  the  purest  kind,  cinnabar,  iron,  xinc,  lead, 
antimony,  jet,  and  ctmls,  of  which  the  Asturians  transport 
every  year  4900  tons  into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
About  three  miles  vest  of  Oriedo,  at  a  place  called  Las 
Caldas,  is  a  spring  of  mineral  water  almost  at  the  boHiiig 
ptnnt,  which  flowa  out  of  a  calcareous  rock.  At  die  distance 
of  a  mnaket-shot  btm  that  spring  is  a  niiDad  caatle  built 
of  UmestoDc,  in  which  a  sort  of  biferiw  amethnt  u  finnd 
imbedded,  onmeoQi^  taken  fbr  dhunonda  by  Caaal  in  Ui 
Historia  Nahml  y  Mediett  de  Atturiae. 

The  mountainous  parts  of  the  province  are  oov«nd  villi 
forests  of  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  whidtn^^ 
the  arsenal  of  Ferrol  vitfa  excellent  timber.  It  is  a 
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tim  vMwat  catMj  dMtroytof  Asm.  Don  Mtriwio 
TifgitTf  san,  tiiat  he  taw  teravl  of  thaw  trees,  half  of  the 
brunk  of  iniich  had  been  tawed  off  in  this  manner,  and  still 
coatinued,  fijr  lererel  yean,  to  produce  abundant  fruit, 
without  nnaenting  any  outward  appearanoe  of  decay,  TheM 
foresti  abound  with  bean,  wtAvm,  fbaes,  and  otlwr  epeciet 
•f  wild  animala.  Then  are  likewise  Bereral  medicinal 
I^nta,  among  which  is  tiie  hellebore ;  rix  speeias  of  the  erica 
or  oeiAh,  two  of  the  anoeliea,  the  sarsaparilla,  and  the  dul- 
esmara,  have  been  maao  known  by  the  eelebrated  botanist 
just  quoted,  Don  M.  Lacasea.  Tm  hills  are  covered  with 
bnub>woodt  obtns,  ana  Airse,  which  the  inhabitants  use 
Ibrflid.  Th^ndutbesameiiseof  thetarforpeatiWhieh 
is  imndin  gnat  abuadanoe  in  tiie  wvaten  dutriett. 

The  olbett  oi  the  gnat  nnga  ferm  numerous  latonl 
vallq*,  dniaed^  a  nnmber  of  riven  wlueh  flow  ftorn  the 
momtaiM,  generally  fat  a  dinetion  from  tontii  to  north. 
The  pcineipal  of  these  riTen  are  the  Sella,  in  the  eastera 
pert  of  the  proTtnee,  the  Nalon.  the  Navia,  and  the  Eo  in 
Aa  extreme  west,  i^iieh  slso  fbrms  die  boundaiy  between 
Astorias  and  Gelieia  in  the  lower  pert  of  its  course. 

The  coast  of  Atturias  is  so  exceedingly  bold  and  rocky, 
that  its  ports  can  only  receive  small  fading  vessels  and 
flsUng  boats.  Then  an  a  great  number  of  small  ports  and 
not  (mouths  of  rivws),  up  many  of  which  the  tea-water 
aaoends  dnee  w  four  miles  into  the  interior.  The  principal 
ports,  from  east  to  west,  are  Llauet.  Ribadesella,  Las^s, 
VillaTioiosa,  Gqcm,  Cand&s,  Luanco  near  the  c^  of  Pen  as, 
Avlhht,  Hiuee  on  the  ria  of  Previa,  Cudillero,  Luarca, 
Navia.  and  Castaopel  Mposite  to  Ribadeo  in  Oalieia.  Hie 
harbonn  ef  Ribaoesdla  and  Cndillen  an  talb  and  com- 
nodions;  and  the  fi)rmerhasgooddo^ea|«Ueafnoeiving 
ships  <^fcrty  guns. 

The  Nalon  nas  its  sonree  on  the  norftem  slope  of  the 
Astorian  mountains  (43^  N.  let,  and  i°  24'  W.  long.),  and 
flows  W.N.W.  by  Oviedo,  fonni^.  at  it  empties  itself  into 
the  set.  the  ria  en  Pnvia.  Its  amuents  a»  the  Caudal,  the 
Trulna,.  and  the  Narcea,  all  on  the  left  bank.  The  Navia 
rises  near  the  village  of  Zebrero  in  Galicia,  enters  Asturiaa 
on  the  weat.  and  flawing  almost  due  north  forma  the  ria  to 
whi^  it  gives  the  name.  The  ooaite  of  tiMsa  two  rivers 
eanuot  mwih  «oead  sixty  miles. 

The  valleys  an  exceedingly  fertile,  and  afford  pastnn  for 
nuDiarous  hMned  catUe,  pun,  and  horses.  The  horses  are 
of  small  sii^  bnt  nnownea  for  their  atmgtfi  and  swiftness. 
The  neks  on  the  sea-ahon  an  ooverea  wi&  tea-weeds, 
polypi,  and  loophytat,  which  the  formers  use  as  manure. 
On  seme  oftheie  neks  die  roeedia  Undoria,  or  trae  dyen' 
mdOl  or  archil,  is  fbund.  Fruit  is  also  very  plentifbl  in 
ttiis  province.  Chestnuts,  haxle-nuts,  apples,  and  pears, 
ne  the  chief  varietiee.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  com- 
mune of  Cangas  de  Tineo,  and  near  Avil^,  in  a  district 
called  Candamo :  in  both  places  a  tort  of  light  and  agreeable 
wine  is  nude  for  home  use,  far  superior  to  the  c£aeoli  of 
Biscaya.  Then  is  however  a  dencienoy  of  this  article, 
which  is  abundantly  compensated  for  by  the  excellent  cider, 
easily  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  province.  Common 
wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated  hen ;  not  however,  as 
Antillon  says,  on  account  of  the  dampness  and  oold  of  the 
elimata.  but  because  the  Astarians  pnfer  the  eicottdls  or 
apelt-wheat,  and  the  Indian  com,  to  any  other  scat  of  gnin. 
The  best  specie*  of  oommon  wheat  it  raited  in  gnat  per* 
fbctioD ;  but  dm  eteuida  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  the  speeiea  cultivated  in  Aaturias  is  so  muoh  esteemed 
by  the  nativee,  that  in  many  district!  the  leases,  which 
pnmiM  for  Ae  payment  of  dte  trait  in  kind,  contain  a  sti- 
palation  that  no  sort  of  com  shall  be  offored  in  payment 
except  eseanda.  Besides  the  excellent  (quality  of  the  bread 
made  from  eseanda,  tt  is  observed  tiiat  it  keeips  moist  and 
fresh  much  longer  than  that  made  from  any  other  sort  of 
grain.  The  Indian  com  being  planted  mueb  thinner  than 
any  other  sort  of  com,  leaves  sufficient  space  between  the 
rows  for  the  growth  of  pumpkins.  The  Asturian  formeri 
also  plant  f'wfta«  or  soulet-runnerst(^her  with  the  Indian 
com,  so  that  the  judiaa  climb  up  its  stem ;  uid  thus  they 
have  tlvee  kinds  of  produce  growing  better  on  the  same 
gnmnd.  The  stem  of  the  Indian  com  affords  anntritioat 
ftod  tot  the  oowt  in  winter ;  with  the  grain  they  make  bread, 
and  with  it  they  also  feed  tbeir  fowls  and  pigs ;  the  ear  or 
head  IhOT  tae  for  fkid  after  the  corn  has  been  thrashed  out. 

The  elimate  of  Asturias  is  exceediofdy  damp  and  cold  in 
the  mountainous  parts;  but  in  the  valleys,  and  parttcu- 
Mffly  OB  ttfe  mreoatt,  it  it  to  taUd  and  template,  that 


orange  and  lemon  trees  grow  in  the  open  air.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  great  qnanUties  of  tMs  delicious  ftuit  wen 
exported  from  ^turias  to  the  nraihem  countries  of  Europe; 
but  unce  the  free  trade  between  South  America  and  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  establlslied,  the  raising 
of  those  trees  has  been  abandoned  in  Asturias,  the  fruit  of 
that  principality  not  being  able  to  compete  in  its  abund- 
ance and  (|uality  with  that  produced  in  the  soutiiem  pro- 
rinces,  which  is  carried  back  by  fonign  vessels  that  visit  the 
Spani^  ports  on  tlw  Mediterranean,  Among  the  other 
vegetable  productions,  Ae  pusnjp  may  be  mentioned  as 
indigenous  in  Atturhu. 

wdi  the  teat  and  rivers  of  this  prorinoe  produce  th« 
most  dfllieate  fldi  in  the  peninsula,  which  ft  sent  to  the 
nuuket  of  Madrid  both  fl»sn  and  pickled. 

Asturias  is  divided  into  oone^ot,  or  eommunet,  of  which 
there  an  118.  The  toj^rintendence  of  ^ese  concejos  is 
distributed  among  flfty-nx  towns :  they  contain  SfiSpanshes, 
3865  vill^^  and  23  oonvents  for  both  sex^  The  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  eensusof  1808,  amounted  to  364,238 
souls,  upon  a  Burfoce  of  about  2148  English  squanmOes; 
but  die  Mapa  de  Espc^a,  published  by  the  geographical 
establishment  at  Madrid  in  1834,  estimates  the  population 
at434,fi35.  The  area,  however,  seems  a  great  deal  less  than 
what  it  marked  OU'  some  maps  at  belonging  to  Asturias. 
The  area  ^ven  by  Antillon  is  calculated  on  the  maps  of 
Lopes,  which  an  fkr  from  correct  Bory  St.  Vincent  says, 
that  Asturias  is  forty  leagues  long,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
wide.  Mifiano  allows  it  thirty-six  leagues  in  length  and 
sixteen  in  Ineadth,  If  we  allow  it  an  area  of  400  squan 
leagues  of  twenty-five  to  a  d^ree»  die  ana  will  be  atxive 
3000  squan  miles. 

A  military  governor,  an  Intendant,  and  an  ow^endOf  or 
a  dvil  and  criminal  high  court  of  law,  preside  respectively 
over  the  military,  flacal  or  financial,  and  judicial  affairs  in 
the  principality.  The  Internal  administration  is  directed  by 
the  common  oounnl  of  the  respective  concejos.  There  is 
also  an  ecdesiattiGal  tribunal  and  one  bishop.  For  the 
education  of  the  youth  there  is  a  university  at  the  capital, 
Oviedo,  several  seminaries,  and  the  Instituto  Asturiano  at 
O^on,  on  the  coast,  founded  by  the  illustrious  patriot  Don 
Gaspar  M.  de  Jovellanos  in  1794,  and  provided  with  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  navigation. 

The  only  manufactories  of  Asturias  are,  a  royii  menu- 
foetory  of  nre-arms  at  TWhia,  a  few  others  belonging  to 
private  individuals  ftvthe  fobricadon  of  copper  and  eartMn- 
wan,  jet  trinkets,  some  tanneries,  and  loomt  for  common 
woollen  and  Unen  stuft,  principally  for  home  emsumption. 
With  these  excepHont,  itt  manuiwitories  are  not  in  a  more 
advanced  state  than  in  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  The  real 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  want  of  inland  communication 
widi  Castile.  Till  within  a  fov  years  there  was  not  a  single 
road  for  carriages  of  any  sort,  and  all  the  traffic  with  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  was  carried  on  by  means  of  mules  and 
horses.  The  principal  road,  which  is  the  new  Camino  Rea' 
de  Asturias,  and  runs  from  Madrid  to  Medina-de-Rio-Sec(, 
passing  through  Mayorga,  MansiUa,  Leon,  Pola-de-Ler.a 
to  Oviedo,  has  been  recently  made.  There  is  also  an- 
other road  between  Oviedo  and  Grado,  about  twelve  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Oviedo.  The  prindiwl  puertot,  or  passages 
across  the  mountain,  an,  reckoning  from  east  to  west 
Taraa,  Piedrafita,  Ps\jarta,  Somiedo,  Leitariegot,  Cerredo 
and  Penamellera. 

According  to  the  historian  Garibay,  a  Celtia  tribe  called 
Astixoa,  or  Astiros,  at  a  very  eariy  period  pasaed  from  Gaul 
into  Spain,  and  settled  in  the  north  and  north-west  dis- 
tricts. They  inhabited  a  territory  much  mora  extensive 
than  die  modero  Asturias,  for  it  reached  to  the  IhuiIu  of 
the  Duero.  Their  chief  town  wat  Asturica,  now  Astorga,  in 
Leon.  They  wen  but  very  imperfectly  known  by  the 
Romans,  who  often  confounded  them  with  their  neighbours, 
the  GallaicL  For  a  long  period  they  lived  unknown  in 
their  valleys,  without  exciting  either  the  envy  or  jeahnisy 
of  the  neignbouring  nations.  Augustus  Cassar  partly  sub- 
dued them,  and  at  the  fall  of  uie  Roman  empira,  they 
shared  the  tame  ibte  with  the  other  Roman  provinces  in  the 
Peninsula.  When  Che  hordes  of  Tarik  ud  Huaa  over- 
thnw  the  Gothic  monanhy  in  the  Fenintula,  those  few 
who  escaped  the  sword  of  du  infidda, «  nflited  to  bend 
their  necks  beneath  the  ignonunuua  yoke,  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Asturian  jQOuntains.  and 
headed  by  the  immortal  Pelayo,  dared  a^Wf  tor^^l  the 
power  of  d»  victorious  Crai&i''WSDn[W^l^ 
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And  Uonuzk,  or  Manuza,  Trbo  tuccessivdy  attempted  to 
uenetrate  into  thU  proTmce,  remalDed  with  their  hosts 
buried  in  the  deep  nvines  of  Cobadon^ ;  and  these  were 
the  first  of  a  Buccesuon  oi  triumphs,  which  at  length  ended 
with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans  from  Spain. 
Twelve  kings  mgned  successively  in  Aaturias,  from  718,  in 
which  Pelayo  was  proclaimed,  until  914,  when  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  over  almost  one-fourth  of  the  Peoin- 
gula,  they  assumed  the  title  of  kingi  of  Leon ;  Ordono  the 
Second  was  the  first  who  established  his  court  at  the  city 
of  Leon.  In  1 388,  the  Infante  Don  Enrique,  the  eldest  son 
of  Juan  I.,  was  styled  Principe  de  Asturias,  from  which 
period  the  eldest  sons  and  daughters  the  kings  of  Spain 
nave  taken  that  title.  *  It  is  in  the  inhabitants  of  Asturias,' 
says  Bory  de  Saint  Vincent,  *  that  the  naturalist  can  dis- 
cover the  characteristic  features  of  that  Celtic  race,  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  third  of  the  Japhetic  race.'  The  As- 
tttrians  speak  the  Cutilian  language. 

The  Asturiana  are  atroiiK  and  robust*  frugal,  honest, 
intelligent,  not  very  active,  but  constant  in  their  labours, 
passionately  fond  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  nt^le 
descent,  and  of  having  never  mixed  their  blood  with  any  of 
the  nations  that  have  had  dominion  over  the  Peninsula. 
(See  Antillon,  Minano,  Garibay,  and  Casal,  Hiatoria  Na- 
tural y  Medica  de  Atturiat;  Orogrmhie  de  tBurope,  &c.) 

ASTYAGES.    [See  Media.! 

ASY,  or  AZY,  the  river  of  Antiocb.   [See  OaoNTsa.] 

ASY'LUM.  the  Latin  and  English  form  of  the  Greek 
*X<Tvkov,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a 
privative  and  the  root  of  the  verb  nA<iw,  *  to  plunder,'  and 
therefore  to  signify,  properly  a  place  free  from  robbery  or 
violence.  Some,  Jiowever,  have  derived  the  Greek  word 
from  the  Hebrew  TitfM.  *  a  gnve the  earliest  asylums,  it  is 
said,  hartng  been  usually  groves  sacred  to  certaiu  divinities. 
It  is  a  pretty,  rather  than  perhi^  a  very  cntvincing  illus- 
tration of  this  etymology,  which  is  ailbrded  by  Vila's  ex- 
pression as  to  the  asylum  opened  1^  Romului, — 

The  traction  was,  that  Romulus  made  an  asylum  of  the 
Palatine  Hill  preparatory  to  Uie  building  of  Rome.  Plutarch 
tells  us  that  ne  dedicated  the  place  to  the  god  Aaylnus. 
(Plut.  Romul.  9.) 

Probably  all  that  is  meant  by  these  stories  is,  that  in  those 
ages  whoever  joined  a  new  community  received  shelter  and 
protection ;  and  even  if  he  had  committed  any  crime,  was 
neither  punished  by  those  whose  associate  he  had  become, 
nor  surrendered  to  the  vengeanoe  tst  the  lavs  or  customs  he 
had  violated.  Such  an  aeylum  waa  not  an  ai^inted  place 
of  reflige  established  by  ^neral  eonsent ;  it  was  merely  a 
eongregatioD  of  ouUaws  biddbig  defiance  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  proclaiming 
their  willingness  to  receive  all  who  chose  to  come  to  them. 

But  both  in  the  Grecian  states,  and  in  Rome,  the  temples, 
or  at  least  some  of  them,  were  endowed  with  tlw  privilege  of 
affording  protection  to  all  who  fled  to  them,  even  although 
they  had  committed  the  worst  crimes.  The  practice  seems 
to  have  been,  that  they  could  not  be  dragged  fVom  these 
sanctuaries ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  they  might  be  forced  to 
come  out,  not  only  by  being  prevented  from  receiving  food 
while  they  remained,  but  even  Inr  such  compulsory  measures 
as  the  application  of  fire  to  the  building.  (See  Thucyd. 
i.  1£G.  134.;  Hwodotvi.  80.)  Anything  appears tohave  been 

SH-mitted  except  the  aetnid  dragging  fMth  <tf  ^  eriminal. 
ventually.  time  places  of  refuge  bwame  great  nnisaseei, 
being,  especially  ammg  die  Cmek  dties,  established  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  almost  to  put  an  end  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  After  Grtwoe  had  beoome  a  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repress  this 
evil  by  an  order  of  the  senate,  directed  to  all  the  pretended 
asylums,  to  produce  legal  proofs  of  the  privilege  wnich  they 
claimed.  (Tacit.  Atmal.  iii.  60,  &c.)  Many  were  put  down 
in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  satisiy  this  demand. 
At  last,  all  ''be  asylums  throughout  the  empire  were  abo- 
lished bv  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  (Sueton.  in 
yit&  Tiberii,  cap.  37.) 

Tho  term  "AvwKoq  was  given  as  an  efHthet  to  certain 
divinities ;  as,  for  example,  to  the  Bpheuan  Diana.  It  is 
also  ftnind  on  medals  as  an  epithet  of  eeitun  cities :  in 
which  application  it  probably  denoted  that  Uw  city  or  dis- 
trict waa  under  the  protection  of  both  of  two  otherwise 
belligerent  powers,  ana  eiqoyed  accfqrtUngly  the  privileges 
of  neutral  ground. 


After  the  decline  and  ftll  of  Paganism,  the  privilege  ot 
serving  as  asvlums  for  malefactors  was  obtamed  by  the 
Christian  temples.  The  credit  of  oonferriag  this  honoui 
upon  churches  in  general  is  attiUmted  to  Pope  Bouifaoe  V., 
in  the  beginnmg  of  the  seventh  oentury ;  iMit  mom  than 
two  hun£ed  years  befiffe.  cectwn  sacred  bnildinn  of  tho 
new  religion  are  said  to  have  been  declared  assume  hf 
the  Emperor  Houorius.  The  asylums  thus  estabUabed 
eventually  grow  throughout  all  Chri^ndont  to  be  a  still 
more  intoWaUe  abuse  than  those  of  the  antieot  worid  bad 
been.  In  most  countries,  not  only  churt^es  and  oonventa, 
with  their  precincts,  but  even  the  houses  of  the  bishopa, 
came  to  be  at  length  endowed  with  the  privil^e  of  sanc- 
tuary. In  all  these  places  the  most  atrocious  malefactors 
might  be  found  biddmg  defiance  to  the  civil  power.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  this 
way  criminals  wera  frequenUy  rescued  from  justice,  pro- 
tection was  also  sometimes  affiwded  to  llie  innocent,  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  enabled  toeseqw  the  oppns- 
sion  (V  private  enmi^  which  pursued  them  under  the  per^ 
verted  forms  of  law.  The  institution  was  one  of  the  many 
which  then  existed,  having  the  effect  <tf  throwing  the  regu- 
lating power  of  society  into  the  hands  of  the  ^ergy,  who 
certainly  were,  upon  the  whole,  the  class  in  whose  hands 
such  a  discretion  waa  by  Sax  least  likely  to  be  abused. 
When  communities,  however,  assumed  a  more  settled  state, 
and  the  law  become  strong  with  the  progress  of  dviliza- 
tion.  the  rights  which  had  at  one  time  armed  the  church 
as  a  useful  champion  against  tyranny,  became  not  outy 
unnecessan  but  mischievous.  Xhe  church  maintained  a 
long  and  hard  stivggle  in  defence  of  its  old  supremacy ; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  stand  thus  made,  and  in  op  posi- 
tion to  antieot  habits,  and  the  popular  superstitiMi  by 
which  they  wece  guarded,  it  was  only  very  cautiously  tiiat 
attempts  could  be  made  to  mitigate  the  evil.  'For  a  long 
time  the  extent  of  the  firiTileKe  of  sanetnarj  ap- 
pears to  have  been  matter  of  violent  dispute  between  the 
churoh  and  the  civil  power.  In  this  country,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  14S7,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YII„  that  1^  a 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  it  was  declared,  that  if  thievw, 
robbers,  ai^  murderers,  having  taken  refbge  in  sanctu- 
aries, should  sally  out  and  commit  fresh  offences,  and 
then  return  to  their  place  of  shelter,  they  might  be  taken 
out  by  the  king's  officers.  It  was  only  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament passed  m  1534,  after  the  Reformatio,  that  peiwns 
accused  of  treason  were  debarred  of  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. After  the  complete  establishment  (tf  the  Reforma- 
tion, however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nnther  the  churches 
nor  sanctuaries  <tf  any  other  descripticm  were  allowed 
to  become  ^wies  of  nftige  fiw  either  murderers  or  other 
criminals.  But  various  buildings  and  preunots  in  and 
near  London,  continued  tat  a  long  time  alter  this  to  aA>rd 
shelter  to  debton.  At  length,  in  1G97,  all  such  sanc- 
tuaries, or  pretended  sanctuaries,  waro  Anally  suppressed  by 
the  Act  8  and  9  William  III.  chap.  26. 

In  Scotland,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of  Holyiood  in 
Edinbui^h  still  romain  a  sanctuary  for  debtors.  The 
boundaries  of  this  pnvileged  place  are  somewhat  exten- 
sive, comprehending  the  whole  of  what  is  called  *  tbe 
King's  Park.'  in  which  is  the  ramarkable  hill  called  '  Ar- 
thur's Seat.'  The  debtors  find  lodgings  in  a  short  street, 
the  privileged  part  of  which  is  divided  from  the  remainder 
by  a  kennel  running  actuss  it.  Holyrood  retains  its  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary  as  oeing  a  royal  palace ;  but  it  is  singular 
as  being  now  the  only  pobce  in  tiiis  ooontiy  vaj  part  of  tbe 
precincts  of  which  is  tne  property,  w  at  least  in  the  occu- 
pation, of  private  individuals,  and  therefore  open  to  tbe 
public  generally. 

In  England,  a  legal  asylum,  or  privileged  place,  is 
called  a  sanctuary ;  and  this  use  of  the  word  sanctuarr 
appears  to  he  ]^uliar  to  the  English  language.  Both 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  the  name  of  asylum  is  com- 
monly giv^n  to  benevolent  institutions  intended  to  afford 
shelter  neither  to  criminals  nor  to  debtors,  but  to  some  par- 
ticular description  of  the  meroly  unfortunate  or  destitute. 
Thus  there  are  in  London, — the  Asylum  for  Recovery  of 
Health,  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  tbe 
Poor,  Asylum  for  the  Curo  of  Scrofula  and  Cancer,  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Asylum.  Surrey  Asylum  for  Employment  ^ 
Discharged  Prisoners,  Westminster  Asylum  fat  Persons 
who  have  been  Prosecuted  for  First  Offences,  Invalid  Asylnm 
for  Females,  &e.  i 
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Joshua,  may  be  quoted  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  on 
I    record  of  a  syatem  of  asylum  founded  and  protected  by  the 
state  itself  for  the  shelter  of  persons  xrho  had  violated  the 
I    Uw.  Thesecities,  as  we  are  inibrnwd  in  the  twentieth  efaapter 
!    of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  wen  six  in  number,  thrae  on  each 
side  of  tlw  Jordan.    They  only,  bowerer,  protected  the 
I    peraon  who  had  killed  anoiher  unawares.  With  r^ard  to 
such  a  person  the  command  was,  *  If  the  avenger  of  blood 
pursue  after  him,  then  they  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up 
mto  bis  band ;  because  he  smote  his  neighbour  unwittingly, 
and  hated  htm  not  beforetime.   And  be  shall  dwell  in  that 
city,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation  for  judgment, 
and  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that  shall  be  in  those 
days ;  then  shall  the  slayer  return,  and  oome  unto  bis  own 
city,  and  unto  bis  own  bouse,  unto  the  city  tmm  whence  he 
lied.'  (Joshua  xx.  5,  6.)   This  institution  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  device  for  protecting,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
guiltless  author  of  the  homicide  from  the  popular  re8en^ 
ment,  which  his  unfortunate  act  would  have  been  likely  to 
draw  upo&  him ;  and  cherishing,  on  the  other,  in  the  public 
mind,  that  natural  honor  at  w  shedding  of  human  blood, 
whieh,  in  sueh  a  state  of  soeie^,  it  would  have  been  so 
dangerous  to  suffer  to  be  weakened.  We  see  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  deodand  awarded  by  our  law  in  the  case  (h  Uie 
accidental  destnution  of  Ufo  by  any  inanimate  object 

One  <tf  the  most  curious  instances  of  the  privilege  of 
sanctuaiy,  is  that  long  enjoyed  in  Scotland  by  ^e  descend- 
sntt  of  the  celebrated  Macduff,  Thane  of  Fife,  the  detbroner 
of  the  usurper  Macbeth.   It  is  said  to  have  been  granted 
at  the  request  of  the  thane  by  Malcolm  III.  (Canmore),  on 
his  recovery  of  the  crown  of  bis  ancestors  soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.    By  this  grant  it  was 
declared  that  any  person,  being  related  to  the  chief  of 
the  elm  Macduff  within  the  ninth  degree,  who  should 
have  committed  homicide  without  immeditation,  should 
have  his  punishment  remitted  for  a  fine,  on  flying  to 
UacdulTa  Gross,  which  stood  near  Lindotea,  in  Fifouire. 
Although  this,  however,  is  the  account  <tf  the  old  Scot- 
tish historians,  it  is  probable  that  the  privitege  only  con- 
ferred upon  the  offender  a  right  of  being  exempted  from 
all  other  courts  of  jurisdiction,  except  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Mirutrelty  of  the  Scottith 
Border,  has  printed  a  Latin  document  of  the  date  of  a.d. 
1291,  in  which  ^e  privQege  to  this  latter  extent  is  fJeaded 
in  &vour  of  an  Alexander  de  Moravia,  an  ancestor  of  the 
presoDt  Mr.  Mway  of  Abercaimy.   The  original  deed  still 
exists.    Of  Maoauff's  Cross  only  the  pedestal  now  re- 
mains, the  cross  itself  having  been  destroyed  at  the  Refor- 
mation)  It  bore  4  metrical  inscription,  in  a  strange  half- 
LAtin  jargon,  the  varying  copiea  of  which,  still  preserved, 
have  given  much  occupation  to  the  antiquariea.  (See 
Sibhald's  Hittnry  qf  Rfe,  particuhuly  the  leeoud  edition, 
8vo.  Cupar  Fife,  1803;  Cnnnin|^hame*a  Efsay  upon  Mac- 
duff"*  Qroaa ;  and  Camden's  ^nfOMtw,  by  (3ough.) 

A'SYMPTOTE  (d<rv/irrwn>c))  a  compound  Greek  word 
signifying  which  does  not  fail  with,  if  taken  literally  with 
respect  to  two  lines,  it  would  mean  that  they  do  not  meet  one 
another.  But  it  is  used  only  in  speaking  of  two  lines  (one 
of  which  at  least  must  be  curved)  which  continually  ap- 
proach each  other,  but  never  meet ;  so  that  the  distance 
between  them  diminishes  without  limit,  or  they  may  be 
brought  to  any  degree  of  nearness,  without  ever  actually 
meeting. 

•This  appears  a  paradox  to  beginners  in  geometry,  who 
are  generally  unalAe  to  imagine  it  possible  that  two  lines 
should  continue  to  apfsoaeh  one  anodier  for  ever,  without 
abaolutB  contact.  But  this  arises  from  their  confounding 
Che  thin^  called  a  straight  line  in  practice  (which  is  not  a 
straight  line,  but  a  thin  stroke  of  black  lead  or  ink,  as  the  case 
may  be)  with  tV.e  straight  line  of  geometry,  which  has 
neither  breadth  nut  thickness,  but  only  length.  And  they 
also  imagine  that  if  two  lines  might  be  asymptotie,  the  faot 
niglit  be  nuide  visible ,  which  ia  impossible,  unless  tbe  ey« 


could  be  made  to  distinguish  any  distance,  however  small. 
But  if  the  unassisted  i^e  cannot  detect  a  white  space  be- 
tween two  black  lines,  unless  that  space  be  a  thousandth  o^ 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  ia  about  tbe  truth,  it  is  evident 
that  two  geometrical  surfoces  with  asymptotic  bonndanes, 
such  asABC,  DECwould  appear  to  cunoidefiuni  the 
point  where  distance  between  them  is  about  the  tiiou- 
sandth  part  of  an  inch.  The  idea  of  a  geometrical  anm- 
ptote  ia  therefore  an  effort  of  pure  reason,  and  the  possibility 
of  it  must  be  made  manifost  to  the  mind,  not  to  ue  wnae& 


ALMBCDisa  vessel  of  water,  of  which  the  sides  and 
bottom  are  extended  indeflititely  towards  G  and  R ;  the  end 
A  L  is  flxed,  but  the  end  B  M  is  moveable  parallel  to  its 
txA  position,  so  as  always  to  farm  a  wator-t^^ht  obstacle ; 

which  means  the  length  of  the  vessel  may  be  inenased 
to  any  extent,  while  its  breadth  and  hewht  remain  the 
same,  lot  the  water  be  a  perfect  fiuid,  without  any  adhe- 
sion to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  (which  is  mathematicidly 
possible,  though  not  physically),  and  let  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  be  geometrically  horizontal.  Then,  as  the  end  M  B 
changes  its  position  and  moves  towards  G  R,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  vessel  will  grow  larger,  and  the  level  of  the  water 
will  fall.  Suppose  the  side  L  K  to  be  of  glass.  Thus  when 
the  vessel  ends  at  E  P,  the  water  may  stand  at  S  V  •  when 
the  end  ia  at  F  Q,  the  water  may  stand  at  T  W,  and  so  on. 
But'  tbe  level  of  the  water  never  can  fall  absolutely  to  the 
bottom  C  K ;  for  so  long  aa  the  preceding  mathematical 
suppositions  hold  good,  and  there  i«  tome  water  ia  the 
vessel,  it  must  stand  at  sonw  determinate  height  abore  the 
bottom.  As  the  end  B  M  mores  to  the  right,  let  the  eurre 
M  V  W,  &c.,  mark  out  the  poaitkmi  of  the  leivl  upon  the 
edge  of  tbe  moving  end,  as  is  done  in  tlw  diagram.  Thai 
for  the  reason  above  given,  this  curve  never  can  meet  the 
line  C  K,  though  obviously  in  a  state  of  continual  apimweh 
towards  it  Hence  the  curve  M  V  W  and  the  line  C  K  an 
asymptotes. 

As  another  illustration,  let  there  be  two  puallel  lines 
A  B,  C  D,  the  perpendictdar  distance  of  which  is  A  C ; 
and  from  A,  witn  different  radii,  describe  arcs  of  circles 
P  I ,  Q  9,  R  r,  8  <>  &c.  From  A  B  on  all  these  circles  mea- 
sure arcs  equal  in  length  to  the  ttrmght  line  A  C ;  that  is. 
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let  P 1 ,  Q  2,  R  3, . . . .  W  7,  &C.,  be  all  equal  to  A  C.  Now  it 
ia  ^ain  that  the  area  Q  9,  R  r,  &c,  are  all  p«atar  than 
A  C,  and  will  continue  so.  however  great  the  ladiiia  may 
be ;  for  A  C  is  the  shortest  distanee  which  can  be  drawn 
from  one  parallel  to  the  othec  But  aa  the  radius  is  ex- 
tended, the  area  T  <,  V  P.  &c,  become  more  upright,  m  a 
person  unused  to  geometrical  ]diraseology  would  say,  that 
18,  more  and  more  nearly  coincident  with  a  perpendicular 
drawn  from  A  B ;  they  also  become  more  and  more  nearly 
equal  to  A  C.  Hence  the  points  5, 6, 7,  &c.,  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  C  D,  with  which  they  would  actually  coincide,  if 
it  were  possible  that  one  of  the  arcs  could  become  equal  to 
A  C.  Hence  tbe  curve,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  is  an  asymptote  to  C  D. 

The  uiathematical  theor>'  of  asymptotes  will  l)e  found  in 
all  works  on  the  theorv  of  curves,  and  in  most  on  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  file  following  are  the  moat  general 
notions  which  it  will  be  wifhia  onr  limita  to  give,  and  will  bo 
understood  by  a  moderately  well-infoimed  mathematician 
If  the  equation  of  a  curve  bey  ~  f  (x),  and  if  the  function 
^  (x)  ran  be  separated  into  two  others,  say  ili  (x)  and  x  W' 
of  which  X  <a^>  diminishes  without  Umit  either  when  x  i^ 
increased  without  limit,  or  made  to  ap|Hroach  without  Umit 
to  any  given  quantity ;  then  the  cur\-e  whow  equation  is 
J/  =  ^  (X)  is  ait  asymptote  to  the  eur\-e  whose  equation  ts 
y  =  ^  (.T)  or  ^  (X)  -f-  X  (t).  For  the  difference  of  the  ordi- 
nates  of  tbe  two  cunes  (to  a  common  vtdue  of  x)  is  x  0< 
which  diminishes  without  limits  iiutaBC«,4et-the  4t*t 
ctuve  have  the  equatum  ^ 
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deomiefl  without 


liiiiit  vheo  m  is  inoreued  without  lioiit,  it  follows  that  tiie 
■tnight  line  having  the  equation  y=b  u  an  asymptote  to 
the  eunre.  If  the  ^«etdiiig  equatun  he  xeTened  and  put 
under  the  form 


nmilar  minmipg  will  show  that  the  attttritt  line  wbaie 
equation  is  x^a  is  also  an  asymptote,  u  the  flnt  ex- 
pmwoi  be  demlived  in  inrerse  powers  of  m  giving 

y  ^  A _|_  _  +  8(0. 

the  equations  of  ounet  whioh  are  asymptotes  to  die  pre- 
oeding  ma^  he  found  hy  taking  anv  of  the  preceding  terms 
ftir  ff,  provided  b  he  always  one.  Sudi  axe 
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or  gManlly,  Kaf  carte  whose  equation  ii 

y  =  *  +  X  (*) 
where  %  (^i  diniioishas  without  limit,  whm  «  u  inoreaasd 
without  Hmit,  is  an  asymptota  to  the  preceding.  Observe 
that  a  curve  may  first  cut  another,  then  leoede  tam  it,  and 
afterwards  become  an  asymptote  to  it. 

The  Miowing  is  a  meresketeh  of  the  most  gsnoral 
method  et  flnduig  wymplotea  to  o^fafrrateaf  curvet.  The 
first  part  of  the  method  deteets  the  number  and  direoticMi 
id  tw  rscfbiMMr  asymptotes,  those  only  excepted  which 
ace  parallel  to  either  axis  of  co-ordinates,  which  will  easily 
admit  of  a  separate  determination. 

Clear  the  equation  of  all  radieak.  Suppose  it  then  of 
the  aecwnd  degree,  though  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  all 
di^rees.  Ita  form  will  then  be  (putting  all  the  hi^^iest 
tvBU  on  one  side) 

a/4*^'y+'^"  +•»+/• 

The  Mlowing  fltewem  can  then  he  demonstrated.  If  the 
emMthn 

he  poisihle,  then  it  is  the  collective  equation  of  two  lines 
pasiiiig  through  tiie  origin  of  oo-wdinales,  which  two  lines 
are  parallel  to  two  asymptotes  of  the  curve  and  the  curve 
can  nave  no  osiers.  It  is  a  well-known  theorem  that  any 
al0«braieal  equation  between  x  and  v,  which  is  homogenous 
with  respect  to  these  letters,  is  not  the  equatioo  of  a  curve, 
but  of  a  collection  of  straight  lines  passing  through  the 
origin.  Thus  the  asymptotes  of  the  eurre  of  the  tlurd 
degree  will  be  determined  by  the  solution  of  an  equation  of 
the  form 

which  may  belong  either  to  obe  or  three  straight  lines. 
U  jf-kx-{-l  be  the  equation  of  au  asymptote,  the  value 

of  k  may  be  any  one  of  the  values  of  ^  determined  from 

the  equation  (A).  To  find  /,  remember  that  any  homoge- 
neoui  algebraioal  ex{«ession  of  the  ffitfa  degree,  CDntaintog 
»  and  |r»  may  be  OLpresaed     the  form 


(I) 


and  iba  equati«t  of  the  curve,  whom  its  wknii  ioto  of 
homogeneous  terms  have  been  collected,  be 

Then  if  leoresent  the  differential  eoeffleient  off  CA)» 
dw  equation  of  the  asymptote  is 


/(A) 


when  the  highest  dimension  in  the  equation  ezeeeds  the 
next  highest  by  mm  than  one.  all  tao  aqrnptotaa  must 
MiS  through  the  loigin  of  co-ordinatsi> 


The  term  ssymptote  is  ilrat  found  in  the  Conic  SectioM 
of  ApoUonius;  and  the  properties  of  the  hyperbolic  asvm- 
ptote  are  found  in  the  secixid  book  of  his  Conic  Sectiona. 

ASZOD,  a  well-built  market-town  of  Lowa  Hungary, 
in  the  circle  of  Wsitxen,  and  on  the  Galga.  about  twenty- 
three  miles  N.E.  of  Pesth.  The  Podmanttsky  fomily  have 
a  Isjrge  and  handsome  mansion  near  it,  which  is  celebrated 
for  its  extensive  cabinet  coins  and  its  museum  of  natural 
history.  The  inhabitanta  an  nmarkaUy  industriona.  cmd 
meohaniea,  and  carry  on  eonsidmble  trade,  as  wL  in 
doaks  lined  with  aheepahins,  vhieb  Aey  dye  Hue  and 
green  and  export  to  diatant  mufcete  in  nmt  quantities,  aa 
m  com  and  wine,  the  ]m)duoe  of  the  <telightfhl  valley  in 
lAidithe  town  is  aitnated,  Assod  eontunstwo  ohurcMs^a 
synagogue,  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants.  47^  39'  N.  let., 
1 9°  SS*  B.  Ions.  (Bertiich.) 

ATABEKS  are  the  rulera  of  several  of  the  small 
principalities  into  which  the  empire  of  the  SeUuk  Tnrlu, 
soon  after  its  establishment,  becMune  divided,  during  the 
deventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Tbm  word 
Atabek  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and  woperly  signiflea  *  The 
Father  of  the  Prince,'  or,  as  Abulfeda  explains  it  lAan. 
Moil.  t.  iii.  p.  286.  ed.  Reiske).  '  a  faithful  Parent.'  Aa- 
oording  to  the  same  author,  the  first  oluef  hmouted  with 
the  titia  of  Atah^  was  Nisam-al-Mulk,  the  vizir  of  the 
third  St^uk  inltan,  Malek-diah,  who  at  the  same  time 

Sve  him  the  town  of  Tub  as  Us  property ;  yet  ueitbeT 
9  titie  nor  the  honoun  of  aovereipity  nmuned  here- 
ditary in  his  fiunily.  But  several  powerftd  emus  at  the 
court  of  the  Seljulu,  aa  whom  this  titie  was  eonfened, 
continued  to  use  it  i^r  they  had  made  themselves  the 
almost  independent  masters  of  separate  provinces,  in  which 
they  enjoy^  all  the  prerogatives  of  soveraigB^.  with  this 
exception  only,  that  in  the  public  prayers  at  tiie  mosques 
the  name  of  the  reigning  Se^uk  prince  was  mentioned 
before  theirs.  Four  dynuties  of  Atobeks  are  partieulariy 
noticed  in  eastern  history ;  those  of  Syria  (and  Irak),  Ihoae 
of  Azerbijan,  thoHO  of  Pnsia,  and  those  of  Laristan. 

Atabtki  <if  Syria  and  Irak— The  founder  of  the  fint 
djmaaty  of  Atabeks  was  Kasim-addaulah  Akaankar,  o6- 
gmally  a  mamluk  or  itave,  but  who  had  hy  dcgreea  raised 
himself  to  a  station  of  f^at  influence  at  taa  S^uk  cont 
Sultan  Malek-diah,  the  aon  of  Alp  Arslaa,  yielduig  to  the 
request  of  the  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of  tiie  power  of  Ak- 
aankar, in  orderto  get  rid  of  his  preeence  at  court,  appointed 
him  governor  of  me  towns  of  Haleb,  Hama,  Manbq,  and 
Laodicea  (a.d.  1086).  After Malek-shah's death,  Aksankar, 
instead  of  taking  the  part  of  his  children,  became  the  sup- 
porter of  Tutush.  another  Seljuk  prince  iu  Syria.  But  Ta- 
tush,  so  far  from  rewarding  the  servioes  which  Aksankar 
had  rendered  him,  deprived  him  (tf  a  portion  of  his  previous 
government,  and  ftnally  of  his  life  (a.d.  1 094).  Emad-eddio 
Zenghi,  the  son  of  Akssnkar,  who  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  was  executed,  early  distinguished  himadf 
by  mflitary  services  in  several  Seljuk  armies,  and  in  xj>. 
1132  received  Basra  aa  a  fief  ^m  the  Se\juk  sultan  Hah- 
mud,  besides  which  he  was  appointed  governor  of  ^edad. 
In  oonsequenoe  of  tiie  then  alarming  ascendency  tha 
Christian  kingdom  eatabliabed  by  the  eruMdera  in  Fdea- 
tine,  Bmad-emin  was  wtA  to  Hoaul,  in  order  to  resist  their 
further  moroachments.  He  sueoeaded  (a.o.  1127)  in 
making  himself  master  of  Haleb,  and  itf  a  considenhla 
portion  of  Syria,  over  which  country  he  thenceforward  ruled 
as  an  independent  sovereign.  European  dironiclers  t^the 
history  of  the  crusades  oul  him  Sanguin,  which  ia  a  ear* 
ruption  of  Zenghi.  After  his  death  (a.d.  1145)  a  diaaen- 
sion  arose  between  his  two  smis,  Seif-eddin  Ghaxi  wai 
Nureddin  Hahmud:  they  agreed  at  last  that  Seif-eddin 
should  reign  at  Mosul,  and  Nureddin  at  Haleb.  The 
Mosul  branch  continued  to  govern  till  the  ineuraion  of  the 
M(^ls  into  Syria,  when  Mosul  foil  into  their  power,  aj>. 
1260.  To  the  dominion  of  the  Atabdu  of  Haleb  an  end 
was  put  by  Saladm,  aj>.  1 1S3 ;  wht^  however,  allowed  a 
aide-Maneh  of  this  dynasty  to  continue  in  the  cities  of 
Saqjar  and  Nisihin  till  a.d.  1219, 

Atabeks  of  ^«r6yan,— Ildeghix.  who,  fnm  the  oODdition 
of  a  slave,  bad  successively  risen  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  at 
the  court  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan  Maa'ud,  wsk,  in  a.d.  1136, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  Atabek,  and  at  the  same  time 
i^pointed  governor  of  Azerbijan  and  Kurdistan.  He  kept 
an  army^of  fifty  thousand  horse,  and  increased  his  dominion! 
by  conquest.  Though  still  under  allegiance  to  the  sultan, 
he  waa  almost  independentin  the  gevCTnm^dfAMrhyaa. 
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Foul  of  his  desoendanU  waeemxnXy  ruled  ovsr  Aurbgu 
till  the  year  1S95,  when  thegr  ware  oUiHcd  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  JeilBl-«3diti,  luhan  of  Khovamnn. 

Atabelu  Pmia^A  line  of  Aubeks,  of  Turcoman 
origin,  the  dewendante  of  Salgar.  ruled  over  Fart,  or  Penia 
Proper,  from  a.d.  1148  till  1S84.  The  firet  of  these  Atabekt 
was  llozafler^din,  and  he  was  followed  by  ten  others,  the 
reigns  of  some  of  whom  were,  however,  of  very  short  dura- 
tion.  Their  residence  ww  at  Shim.  The  last  of  this 
dynasty  was  Ayeaha  Khatan,  •  {ninoese,  «ho  was  eon- 
Brmed  by  Hulagu  in  her  eharaoter  as  sovereign,  bat  reigned 
no  longer  than  one  year,  and  died  ia  a.o.  1964.  From  tiwir 
ancestor.  Salgar.  these  Atabdu  of  Pflnia  m  aomotiiiMt 
named  Salgarides. 

Atab^  ^  Lamtm.—Aha  Taher,  an  oScer  of  the  Ata- 
beks  of  Persia,  had  been  sent  with  an  annjr  mte  Lariiitan, 
a  prorinee  on  tike  norOi-eastem  side  of  the  F«nian  Golf. 
H*  ocmquered  te,  but  nulead  (tf  giving  it  up  to  hia  masters, 
he  assumed  himaelf  the  independent  dominion  over  it,  and 
took  the  title  of  Atabek.  Takla.  the  grandson  and  third 
soeeassor  of  Abu  Taher,  was  reigning  over  Laristan  when 
Hulagu  invaded  the  oountry.  who  deposed  and  killed  him, 
but  flawed  his  son,  Sbems-eddin  Al|i  Argun,  to  sueoeed 
him  in  the  government.  By  the  permission,  and  with  the 
rapport,  of  the  Hogol  emperors,  Yuasuf  Shah,  the  son  of 
Alp  Argun,  foIlowM  next,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  hit  son 
Afrasiab.  The  latter  had,  by  several  acts  of  cruelty,  drawn 
upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  Gazan  Khan, 
wtK>  ordered  him  to  be  exeoutad,  and  ^pMntsd  Noarat^ddiu 
Ahmed,  a  son  of  Alp  Argun,  as  hia  susesssor.  Be  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rokn-edmn,  a  son  of  Ynssuf  Shah.  Mosaflbr- 
eddin  Aftasiab,  the  son  and  luooeaior  of  Rokn<«ddin,  was 
the  last  of  tin  Atobeks  of  Laristan.  (See  D-HerbekM,  Bi- 
bSothiqM  Orimttd0.  art  Atabekian.  De  Ouignes,  Ifytoire 
dsr  Hwu,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  &c.) 

AT  AC  A'M  A  is  a  district  belonghig  to  the  department  of 
Potoat  in  Bolivia,  in  South  America,  and  comprehends  all 
ibe  oountry  of  that  republic  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
Andes  along  the  Pacific  Ooean.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  its  northern  boundary  being  formed  by  the  river  Loa. 
which  separates  it  fkwn  Pern,  and  runs  between  21°  and 
8.  lat,  and  its  southern  by  the  river  Salado,  whioh  partly 
divides  it  from  Chili,  and  Hows  near  £6°  8.  lat^  so  that  it 
ezteads  along  the  coast  upwards  of  210  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  S5  to  40  miles.  It  is  divided  into  the  Vvper  (Sinra) 
and  Lower  oonntry.  Hie  Sienm  oomprri  rands  the  smaller 
part  of  its  anrftesk  that  wlideh  lias  m  th*  NJt.  within  the 
otuun  of  tho  Andes,  and  eoatains  sonw  tatiim  valleys,  in 
whioh  the  oommon  fhiits  snd  seeds  of  the  Sootti  American 
Sierras  are  oultivated.  Tho  surrounding  mountains  contain 
mines  of  gdki  and  silver,  but  the^  ue  not  worked,  and  are 
inhabited  by  numerous  herds  of  vicunas,  which  the  Indians 
hunt.  siJUng  their  skin  and  eating  their  flesh,  which  is 
tender  and  (»  excellent  taste.  The  Lower  eounti^  presents 
over  neariy  all  its  curfeee  nothMig  but  an  uninhabited  and 
nuinbabitaue  desert,  cxmsistinK  of  wide  plains  covered  with 
a  dark  brown,  and  in  soma  piaeea  quite  black  sand,  with 
here  and  there  a  streak  of  white.  On  the  plains  rise  some 
high  ridges  and  a  few  immense  rounded  koolb ;  but  in  no 
pa^  are  any  traces  of  vegetation  to  be  diasevwed.  This 
deacriptiott  la  particulariy  applioaUe  to  die  MnUiani  part, 
which  extends  towards  tiie  boondsn  of  Chili,  in  «doh 
manv  Spaniards  perished  fac  want  of  water  at  the  time  of 
the  Arst  eouneA,  and  whidi  is  known  nndw  the  name  of 
the  deswt  of  Ataoama.  Towards  the  boundary  of  Peru,  a 
Aw  rivers  desemid  from  ttw  Andes,  and  aloiig  thnr  oouraes 
nlleys  extend,  hi  yihUk  a  ridtvegetalioB  isdiBpUyod,  the 
soil  ^odocing  bananas,  cottm.  fl^  vines,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  most  considerable  of  theee  rivera  is 
the  Col^a.  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  good  harbour  and  a 
■mall  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  principally  oooupied 
with  flj^ittg  for  congers,  whvdi  they  salt  and  export  to  the 
interior  and  toother  ports:  this  town  is  now  caOed  Puerto  de 
la  Mar.  In  other  parts  of  the  coast  a  species  of  ood,  oallad 
toUot  is  caught  in  abundanee  and  likewiee  exported.  The 
intMier  diatneta  eontein  veins  of  orystal  vi  variona  ooloars, 
of  iaapmr.  talo.  eopper.  Uue  Titiki  ud  alnm.  No  rain  ever 
IhlM  on  this  ooast.  Mt  in  a  Ibw  ptoess  the  soil  is  oeeasiniaUy 
refreshed  by  mialB  and  daws.  In  tbs  dsseit,  siDdrSMuts 
are  of  frequent  oesumnee.  (AMOb  Captain  Buil  HaU, 
Humboldt.) 

ATAHXTALLPAealled  by  some  historians  AT  ABA- 
LIPA,wastheMoaf  HuamC^ee,  dm  elersntk  Inea  of 


Peni,  by  a  prinoess  of  QuitA,  or  Quito.  Aeeacdin|r  ^ 
laws  <tf  PMrd  die  fauas  were  only  altBwed  to  marry  their 
sisters,  w  some  odier  female  of  dwir  own  fhmily :  eveir 
other  union  was  considered  unlawAil,  and  the  fruit  of  suen 
a  union  illegitimate.  Atahuallpa  conld  not,  on  this  ae- 
oount,  surxeed  his  father.  Huayna  Capoo,  who  loved  him 
passionately,  considering,  mineover,  the  rank  of  his  mother, 
was  desirous  that  Atahuallpa  should  suoeeed  him  in  the 
throne  of  Qoito,  which  kingdom  had  been  added  to  his 
empire.  He  accordingly  communicated  his  desire  to  the 
heraditary  prince  Huasear,  who  acquiesced  in  the  will  of 
his  father ;  and  at  the  death  of  the  inca,  which,  aecording  to 
Oareilaso,  took  place  in  1533,  Atahuallpa  ascended  the 
thnme  of  Quito.  Huasear  promised  his  brother  to  leave 
him  undlstarbed  in  the  possmslon  of  his  kingdtnn,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  make  any  new  eonqoesis  on  his 
own  territory,  and  that  he  should  rnidsr  him  homage  as  his 
liege  lord.  Atahuallpa  replied  submissive^  to  this  pnqwsal, 
and  asked  his  brother's  permission  to  visit  Cusoo  to  celefarate 
the  obsequies  of  their  deoeaaed  &ther,  and  likewise  to  ren- 
der him  homage.  Having  obtained  this  permission,  he 
gave  secret  orders  to  his  p4noipal  officers  to  assemble  as 
many  men  as  they  oould,  and  without  making  any  warlike 
appearance,  to  march  towards  Cuzco  in  smalt  bodies.  In 
this  manner  he  assembled  an  army  of  more  ttun  SO.OOt 
veterans  who  had  served  under  his  fether.  These  prepa- 
rations, seerstly  as  they  were  made,  excited  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  old  govornors  of  the  pfarinoeSj 
who  aoquainted  Huasear  with  their  feais.  But  befora  the 
inca  had  time  to  impue  himself,  more  thui  SO,Me  men 
bslonging  to  Atahuallpa  had  erasBsd  the  Apurima^  and 
werswiminahimdrBd  milaaof  Cnsoou  They  then  east  el 
die  mask,  and  presented  themselves  as  enemies.  Huasear 
assembled  as  luge  an  army  as  he  oould  master,  and  offered 
them  battle  in  a  plain  six  miles  from  Cuzco.  The  battle 
waa  obstinate  and  bloo^,  and  at  laet  victory  dedarsd  in  fh- 
vour  of  Atahuallpa.  Huasear  attempted  to  escape  with  a 
diousand  men,  but  was  taken  visoner.  A  messengw  was 
sent  to  his  brother,  who  w^  at  Souasa,  or  Jaqja,  to  acquaint 
him  with  the  result  of  the  battle.  He  ordered  Huasear  to 
be  kept  in  duina,  and  summoned  all  the  individuals  of  the 
inea'a  fiimily  to  appear  at  Cusoo,  under  the  specious  pretent 
of  BOBBo  afiurs  of  impcManoe  both  to  the  ftmily  and  to  the 
state ;  Imt  his  real  intention  was  to  destn^  them,  that  be 
mi^t  possem  the  throne  without  fear  of  being  disturbed. 
Atahnallp*  aosotdingly  gave  nden  to  his  general,  who 
eaused  uMua  than  200  of  the  insa's  family  to  be  put  to  dea^ 
without  qiarii^r  mther  age  or  sei.  Some  wsre  brtiaaded, 
others  prsdpitated  from  roeks,  women  and  ohildraa  wen 
hung  by  dieir  hair  from  trees,  and  left  to  die  there.  These 
inhuman  exeeutions,  which  were  oontinued  during  two  yean, 
took  place  in  a  field  nearCusco,  ealled,  m  that  aeooont,  Yi^ 
huarpampa,ortbefleldof  bbod.  The  unfertunate  Huasear 
whenever  one  of  these  atrocious  sets  took  place,  was  brou|^ 
to  the  seene  of  blood,  dressed  in  montning,  and  with  a  rope 
tied  round  his  neck,  to  witnesa  the  death  oi  his  relations. 
The  servants  of  the  household  of  the  inoa  were  likewise  de* 
stroyed,  and  as  Uiese  were  the  inhabhants  of  iJl  the  towns 
in  the  neighboariwod  (tf  Cueso^  the  number  of  the  victims 
cannot  be  sstinmtsd. 

In  the  midst  of  dHie  ehril  disBseds,  the  Spaniards  arvlvel 
in  Psm.  Atahnallpe,  wha  was  at  Cassamana,  or  Gazn- 
marea.  terrified  at  uw  neeomts  wUeh  he  weeived  of  them, 
and  knowing  dmt  the  unfettuniUe  Huasear  bad  soo^t  thair 
assistance,  sent  an  embassy,  aoHnnpanied  by  a  richjpiesant^ 
with  a  view  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  invaders,  lue  am- 
baaaador  was  vary  civilly  received  1^  Francisco  Pisano. 
who,  on  bis  part,  sent  his  brother  l^mando  to  visit  Au> 
huallpa,  to  omr  him  his  friendship,  and  to  aequamt  him 
with  his  inteirtitAs^  whioh  worn  no  odier  dian  to  contribute 
with  all  his  power  to  the  huipineM  of  both  Um  and  his 
sttbgeota.  On  the  following  dsy.  Atahuallpa,  aoaonipanied 
l^  SOOQ  men  unarmed,  went  to  visit  Piaarro.  On  his 
arrival.  Father  Valverde,  in  a  long  haiangne,  endeavoured 
to  acquaint  the  inca  with  dw  do^rines  of  dw  eadi^  re- 
lipoti,  and  deolared  le  hin  that  Us  kingdom  had  bean 
ipven  by  the  pope,  the  vioar  of  Ood,  to  we  miriity  Km- 
peror  Carlos,  and  that  eonsequendy  he  was  bound  te 
•ntfeodv  it.  othstwise  both  he  and  his  snl§eotB  would  be 
destn^ed  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Inoa,  amaesd  at  tmh 
a  proposal,  snd.  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  answered  by  fab  is- 
terpTster.  that,  oomparfiig  tho  tenour  of  thsir  tmnar  with 
di^  present  diseourse.  he  ooddJiiArMtktaiitiflto'^tel 
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bitth  they  mod  their  king  were  either  tyrants,  who  went 
about  the  world  pluud^ing  and  usui^iog  the  kingdoms  of 
oUiers,  or  a  scourpje  sent  by  God  to  punish  mankind:  that 
ba  coold  not  conceive  how  he  was  to  acknowledge  three 
Iwdi,  and  surrender  his  kingdom  only  to  one :  that  if,  with 
■ny  jnstice,  he  could  be  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  any,  it 
sbmdd  be  to  the  ^pape,  or  imther  to  God,  and  not  to  the 
mapenv.  Tlw  Spaniaidt  would  not  raffsr  the  inea  to  finish 
hit  diieonrae.  The  cavalry  Ml  upon  the  onanned  multi- 
tude who  had  essembtod,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
•ight,  sabring  and  trampling  under  the  feet  of  their  horses 
<m  men,  women,  and  children.  Francisco  Piiarro,  at  the 
head  of  the  infantry,  attacked  the  guard  of  Atahuallpa, 
who.  at  the  command  of  their  inca,  ofiered  no  resistance; 
the  Spaniards,  after  seizing  Atahuallpa,  and  loading  him 
with  chains,  conducted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  the  royu  seat 
of  the  incas  at  Caxamarca. 

Atahuallpa  offered  Piiarro.  for  his  ransom,  to  cover  the 
pavement  of  his  prison  with  vessels  full  of  gold  and  silver ; 
and  having  observed,  by  the  countenances  of  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  either  were  not  satisfied  with  tbo  offer,  or  doubted 
the  poBsibiUty  of  its  aecompltshment,  he  rained  his  hand  as 
high  as  bseould  reach,  and  making  a  mark  in  the  watt,  pr&- 
nsised  to  £01  the  room  up  to  that  height  with  the  same 
predous  metals.  Pizarro  weed  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
inea  gaT»  the  neceuary  ortwrs  t<x  pocuring  the  ransom. 
Atahuallpa,  though  imprisoned,  was  m  eommunication  with 
his  generals,  and  ordered  them  to  remove  his  brother  to 
Jama.  Here  Huasear  saw  two  ofllcets  of  Pizarro,  and  agaJn 
implored  their  interference  in  his  behalf.  This  circum- 
stance having  rMched  the  ears  of  Atahuallpa,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  The  unfortunate  Huaacar,  in  his 
last  moments,  said,  *I  am  deprived  of  my  kingdom  and 
existence  by  a  tyrant,  but  he  will  not  enj(^  long  his  usurped 
power.' 

A  Peruvian  renendo,  called  Felipfllo.  who  served  as  an 
interpreter  to  the  l^ianiards,  aiming  at  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  Atahuallpa,  falsely  accused  him  of 
having  sewetly  given  otdnrs  to  tiJs  subjects  to  arm  against 
them.  "Duo  inea  was  acootdingly  brought  to  trial.  Some  of 
the  Spanish  offioers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Oaiei- 
laaok  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  such  proceedings, 
ud  endeavoured  to  prove  to  those  who  were  of  a  contrary 
epinicn  that  they  would  disgrace  the  Spanish  character  iyy 
their  ungrateful  behaviour  to  a  man  who  had  reoeived  them 
with  such  kindness,  and  to  whom  they  had  moreover 
pledged  their  word  to  set  him  at  liberty  after  having  re- 
ceived the  sum  agreed  upon  for  his  ransom ;  and  finally, 
that  if  he  was  to  he  tried,  he  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to  be 
judged  by  the  emperor.  Almagro  and  his  party,  who  had 
jnst  arrived,  and  were  eager  to  seize  upon  the  treasure  of 
Atahuallpa,  pretended  that  heought  to  bs  tried  byamilitary 
commission.  This  last  opinion  prevailed.  He  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  be  bnmed  i^ve  on  aevenl  fldie  and  ridieuious 
ehaigea,  the  (diief  of  which  were  the  lUse  one  abovemen- 
timM,  and  the  morder  of  his  Inrotiwr.  On  his  w^  to  the 
l^aoe  of  execution,  he  desired  to  be  baptized,  in  consequenoe 
of  which  he  was  strangled  only.  It  is  said  that  he  exhtlHted 
^at  counwe  and  firmness  in  his  last  moments.  Atahuallpa 
IS  describetf  by  the  Spanish  historians  as  a  man  of  hand- 
•ome  and  noble  presence,  of  a  clear,  quick,  and  penetrating 
mind,  cunning,  sagacunis,  and  biave.  GansUaso  relates  of 
him  the  following  anecdote : — while  in  prison  he  had  ob- 
served some  Spaniards  reading  and  writing,  and  he  thought 
that  this  accomplishment  was  not  s  thing  leomt,  but  a 
fsculty  which  all  the  Spaniards  possessed ;  and  in  order  to 
verify  his  opinion,  he  asked  one  soldier  to  write  the  word 
Dios  (Gtod)  OB  the  nail  of  his  thumb.  He  then  asked  every 
Spaniard  that  came  near  him  to  read  it,  and  as  he  received 
flmn  all  the  same  answer,  he  was  eimflnned  In  his  opi- 
nion ;  but  on  potting  tiie  qnestim  to  Fmndaeo  Piiarro,  and 
finding  tttat  he  was  unable  to  answer  it,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  a  science  acquired.  Yiam  that  moment  he  fbnned 
so  mean  an  idea  of  Pinm,  that  be  treated  him  wiA  the 
greatest  contempt 

See  Vega  (El  Inca  Cfarcilaso),  Commtariot  RtaJes  d»  lot 
Incas,  part  i.,  book  9,  chap.  2  to  the  end ;  part  ii.,  book  10, 
•hap.  17,  folio  edition,  Madrid,  1723. 

ATA-MELIK.  at  with  his  complete  name,  ALA-BDDIN 
ATA-MELIK  AL-JOWAINI,  was  bom  (probably  a.d. 
1926  or  122?)  in  the  district  of  Jowain  near  Nisbabur  in 
Khorasan,  in  which  country  his  father  Boha-eddin  sucoes- 
«vely  filled  several  offices  of  imoortance  under  the  Mogol  | 


government  Ata-Melik  received  a  careful  education ,  bat 
at  an  early  age  political  employments  withdrew  hisattentioB 
from  liters]^  pursuits.  Argun,  the  govemra'  of  Khorasan, 
chose  him  for  his  companion  on  two  joorneys  into  Tartaiy, 
and  in  1251  introduced  him  at  the  court  of  the  Mo^ 
emperor  Mangu  Khan,  at  Karakorum.  Here  Ata-llelik 
remained  rar  a  oousider^e  time,  and  began  to  write  his 
great  work  on  the  hiirtory  fit  this  Hi^tds,  on  account  of 
which  he  undertook  seveni  exeutsions  into  Mawaralnahr, 
Turkestan,  and  the  antient  counti;y  of  the  Uighuis.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  {vecise  period  at  which  Ata-Melik 
quitted  KaraluHvm.  But  when  Argun  was,  in  a.d.  1253, 
again  called  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  he  leil  his  boo 
Kerai-Melik,  with  AU-MeliiL,  in  the  camp  of  Sultan  Hulaka, 
the  brother  of  Mangu  Khan,  as  governors  of  Khorasan.  Irai::. 
and  Mazenderan,  during  his  absence.  Ata-Mehk  sooo 
gained  the  entire  confidence  of  Hulaku :  as  a  proof  of  this, 
it  is  recorded  that  he  induced  him  by  his  intencesskm  to 
rebuild  the  town  of  Jenushan,  which  had  been  destrayed  I 
by  the  Mogols  when  they  first  conquered  Khorasan.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Hulaku  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Abbaside  caliph  Hostasem ;  and  after  the  capture  <f 
B^ad  by  the  Mtvols  (a.o.  1258),  he  was  appointed  pre- 
fect that  city,  whUe  on  his  bro^r  Shems-eddin  the  dig* 
ni^  of  vizir  was  confened.  Both  continued  to  hold  these 
offices  under  Abaka  Khan,  the  successor  <^  Hulaku,  and 
the  province  of  Bagdad,  whu^  had  suffered  much  from  the 
incursion  of  the  Mogols,  began  to  (lourish  again  under  their 
administretion.  But  in  consequenoeof  a  charge  of  pecula- 
tion brought  against  Ata-Melilt,  he  was  thrown  into  prisoD. 
and  deprived  of  every  thing  he  possessed,  even  of  lus  wife 
and  children,  who  were  sold  as  slaves.  Sultan  Ahmed,  the 
successor  of  Abaka  Khan,  r^ved  him  from  this  diatre^ng 
situati9n,  and  prevailed  xmasi  him,  much  against  his  wi^ 
to  resume  his  former  office.  But  soon  aAer  this  Argas. 
the  son  of  Abaka  Khan,  defeated  Ahmed  and  made  hirnself 
master  of  Bagdad ;  and  it  appeam  that  the  apprehension  of 
a  renewal  of  the  former  rigorous  j  udicial  prooaedings  against 
himself  accelerated  the  death  of  Ata-Mehk,  which  took 
place  a  few  days  after  Argun's  entry  into  Bagdad  (aj>. 
1282).  His  work  on  the  history  of  the  MogoU,  wtitletl 
Jehan-ku^uu  {i.  e.  the  etmquest  of  the  world),  is  by  some  of 
the  most  esleeoDDed  Orientu  writers  (c.  g.  Abulfany,  Miit 
hond,  &e.)  referred  to  as  the  principal  authority  on  that 
subject  A  manuscript  said  to  contain  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  (See  a 
Memoir  on  the  lifiB  and  writings  of  Au-Melik,  by  Quatre- 
mSre,  in  the  Minet  de  rOrient,  vol.  i.,  p.  220,  &c.) 

ATAULPHUS,  brothovin-law  of  Alaric.  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  assisted  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  Afier 
Alarie's  death,  near  Cosenza,  Ataulphus  was  elected  bii 
successor,  a.d.  411.  In  thefollowing  year  he  led  his  bonds 
out  of  Italy  into  Gaul,  with  the  intention,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  joining  Jovinus,  who  had  revolted  againet  the 
empire,  and  of  sharing  the  Gauls  with  him.  Joviuus  not 
being  indined  to  an  alliance  with  the  Ooths,  Ataa^Anii 
sent  mesaengera  to  Honorins  offering  him  peace,  and  at  the 
same  time  attacked  and  defeated  Jovinus,  who  was  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Plaeidia,  the  sistw  Honorius,  hail 
been  for  some  time  a  captive  with  Aiantohus,  who  at  last 
prevailed  on  her  to  give  htm  her  hand.  The  marriage  took 
place  at  Narbo  (Narbonne)  in  southern  Gaul,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  a.d.  414.  Ataulphus  appeared  on  the 
occasion  dressed  after  the  Roman  fashiw.  and  presented  his  ' 
bride  with  many  vases  fViU  ot  gold  and  jewels  taken  at  the 
launder  of  Rome  in  a.d.  410.  Ataulphus  afterwards  pasaed 
into  Spain,  where  he  was  treacherously  killed  at  Bareelona 
™e  of  his  equerries,  a.d.  417.  A  child  that  he  had  by 
Claddia,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosias,  died  before  him.  Vallia,  the  suoeessor  of  Atanl- 
phns,  restored  Plaeidia  to  her  bnither  Honorins,  who  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  the  consul  Constantias.  {JonwMe^ 
Zosimus,  Orbsins,  and  Gibbon.) 
ATBARA.  a  river  of  Nubia.  [See  Tacazxb  and  NiLx.J 
ATCHAFALAYA  (an  Indian  word,  signi^ng  but 
water)  is  the  upper  outlet  of  the  Mississippi, whi^  rlntirhcir 
itself  from  the  main  stream  on  the  right  bank  in  3 1**  N.  let, 
and  14°  47'  W.  long.  fVom  Washington.  The  AtcbafUan 
is  here  about  110  yards  wide,  and  the  Mississippi  neorh 
half  a  mile.  When  the  Mississippi  is  low,  the  water  some^ 
times  runs  backward  from  the  Alchafslaya  into  the  Giesl 
River ;  but  when  the  Mississippi  is  at  iU  height  there  is  an 
immense  mass  of  wat«r^nt  J»^thr  AtchofiOmva,  and  a 
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KTMt  extent  of  country  betweeq  the  Atdia&laya  and  the 
Hississipipi,  and  also  to  the  west  of  the  Atchafalaya,  is  thus 
anuuallf  inundated.  The  Atchafalaya  has  a  general 
BOuthem  course  fbr  thirtr-flve  miles  till  it  is  joined  by  the 
Courtableau  from  the  N.W.,  vhich  comes  fropi  the  hilly  pine- 
forests  between  the  Red  Rirer  and  the  head  of  Calcasiu. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Courtableau,  the  Atchafalaya  ruu& 
S.S.E.  fbr  twenty  railes ;  here  one  stream  runs  into  the  long 
narroT  lake  called  Cheetimaches,  and  the  other  branch  runs 
eastward  flJteen  miles,  gnd  receives  the  Plaquemine,  another 
bmncfa  of  the  Mississippi  detached  from  the  main  a^am,  on 
the  right,  l^e  Atchafalaya  nor  runs  ;i  little  £.  of  S.  for 
thirty  mOes,  and  enters  Qie  bay  called  Atchalklay^  Bay. 
About  twen^  miles  above  its  moaik  it  is  joined  on  the  west 
by  the  Teehe,  which  rises  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas,  and 
us  an  entire  course  of  about  200  ipiles. 

The  Atchafalaya  is  remarkable  for  a  phenomenon  called 
the  Raft,  which  occurs  in  sereral  plafws  in  its  course.  This 
raft  consists  of  the  ruhbiah  brought  down  the  Mississippi 
and  thrown  at  some  remote  time  into  the  Atchanilaya,  where 
it  has  been  caught  in  the  bends  of  this  narrow  and  tortuous 
stream,  and  has  received  successive  augmentations  b^  more 
recent  boating  trees.  This  raft  is  not  always  stationary, 
but  when  disturbed  by  the  rise  of  the  waters,  it  breaks  off 
in  masses,  which  soon  lodge  again  in  some  angle  of 

tfa^  nver.  Several  points  are  marked  in  Darby's  map 
where  the  navigation  is  impeded  by  these  accumulations  o{ 
interixted  trees.  The  timber  rises  and  fklls  with  t^  river 
floods.  The  spring-tides  in  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  whi<^  are 
not  more  than  three  feet,  ascend  the  Atchafalaya  when  its 
waters  are  low  to  a  point  above  the  junction  of  this  stream 
with  the  Courtableau — a  fact  which  shows  that  this  portion 
of  the  country  has  a  very  small  elevation  above  the  Gulf, 
or  perhaps  none  at  all.  (See  Darby's  Omgraphy  of  the 
Vniied  Siatet.) 

ATCHBEN,  or  ACHEEN  (properly  ACHEH),  is  one 
of  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  island  of  Sumatra  is 
divided.  It  occupies  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  borders  generally  on  the  country  of  the  Battas. 
The  kingdom  does  not  extend  inland  ftrUter  than  about 
flfty  mQes.  It  stretches  along  the  coast  to  the  sontiti-west* 
ward  88  fiur  as  the  town  of  ^anu,  in  3?  N.  lat.  and  98°  3(K 
B.  kmg.  On  the  nordiem  coast  the  territory  of  Atcheen 
reaebes  as  flur  eastward  as  Karti,  in  5"  Iff  N.  lat  and 97*" 4^ 
B.  long. 

When  the  Portuguese,  early  in  the  sixteenth  oentory, 
were  prosecuting  their  disooveries  and  conquests  in  the 
Indian  Seas,  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Diego  Lopes  de  Sequ^ira,  first  reached  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, and  anchored  at  Pedir,  then  a  principal  port  on  the 
north-west  coast,  within  the  kingdoin  of  Atcheen.  Here 
the  Portuguese  fbund  trading  vessels  from  Pegu,  from  Ben- 
galf  and  fh>m  other  eastem  countries  :  this  was  in  Septem- 
ber, 1509.  It  was  nearly  a  century  later  (June,  1602)  wheq 
the  first  Bi^li^  ships  visited  that  country.  These  were 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Lancaster,  who 
bore  a  letter  fkom  the  queen  of  England,  and  was  received 
by  tiie  aorereign  of  Atcheen  with  every  mark  of  respect. 
Cm  this  oecaskm  a  r^lar  OMnmercial  treaty  between  the 
two  governments  was  drawn  up  and  executed.  The  chief 
object  of  contemi^ated  traffic  was  pepper,  for  which  article 
Europe  was  principally  dependent  at  that  time  upon  the 
Dutch.  Very  little  advantage  was  taken  of  the  treaty  lure 
mentioned  until  the  year  1659,  when  the  rngning  queen  of 
Atcheen,  having  granted  some  additional  privOeges  to  the 
English  Bast  India  Company,  a  fW;tory  was  established  by 
that  body  in  the  capital  of  her  dominions.  The  trade,  how- 
aver,  was  never  veiy  flourishing  in  this  quarter,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  ceased  upon  the  estebUshment  of  the  Company's 
settlement  at  Bencoolen,  on  (he  south  coast  of  Sumatra, 
ftem  ttw  neigliboaifaood  of  whic^  ^aoe  the  pepper  was  prin- 
eipally  eollected.  ^ 

A  'treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance'  wa«  oonelnded  with 
.  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen,  m  April,  1819,  by  S^  Stamford 
Raffles,  acting  on  behalf  of  tlie  govemiaent  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whereby  the  right  of  trading  freely  to  alt 
the  ports  of  that  kmgdom  was  assured  to  the  British  upon 
the  payment  of  *  fixed  and  declared  rates  of  duty.'  By  this 
treaty  His  Highness  likewise  engaged  *  not  to  grant  to  any 
person  whatever  a  monopoly  of  the  produce  of  his  states, 
and  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  every  other  Eunqiean  power, 
snd  likewise  all  Amerieans,  from  a  fixed  hsbitatiim  <»  resi- 
dinaa  in  his  dflaninima.* 


On  the  occasion  of  owdnding  this  treaty,  the  East  India 

€!ompany  advanced  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen  a  loan  of 
50,000  dollars,  and  presented  to  hiip  as  a  gift  six  pair  uf 
brass  field-pieces,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion and  military  stores. 

The  government  of  Atcheen  is  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  the  king  or  sultan  is  limited  in  hjs  authority  ^|ily  by 
the  power  Of  the  greater  vassals,  so  that  the  biflk  of  l^e 
people  are  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  much  political  liberty. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  divided  into  about  190  small  districts 
or  communities,  equivalent  to  our  parishes.  These  districts 
are  grouped  together  in  various  numbers,  varying  from  2(t 
to  26,  under  the  management  of  a  provincial  governor.  The 
state  revenues  are  made  up  of  offerings  in  grain,  cattle,  a^d 
money,  sent  from  each  district^  end  delivered  at  the  kin^^'s 
store ;  but  the  principal  income  of  the  crown  consists  m. 
customs-duties  imposed  upon  the  mport  and  export  of  mer* 
chandise. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  comparatively 
healthy.  The  country  is  more  fre?  than  most  of  the  other 
parts  fVom  stagnant  waters  and  from  woods,  for  which  reason 
the  inhabitant  are  likewise  less  liable  to  fevais  and  dysen- 
teries. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  in  some  parts  double  and  in  others 
treble,  nins  from  near  the  north-western  point  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Sumatra,  including,  of  course,  the  territory 
of  Atcheen.  These  mountains,  as  well  as  the  rivers  and 
other  principal  geographical  features  of  the  country,  will  be 
described  in  our  general  account  of  the  island. 

The  Atchinese  are  in  general  taller  and  stouter,  and  their 
complexions  darker,  than  those  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra.  They  are  likewise  considered  (o  be  of  more  active 
and  industrious  habits,  as  well  as  more  sagacious.  They 
are  fond  of  commercial  adventure,  and  their  degree  of  know 
ledge,  more  particularly  as  regards  other  couptriss,  is  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  other  races  of  Sumatrana  who  do  not 
engage  so  largely  in  commerce.  This  superiority  of  cha- 
racter and  intelligence  has  been  attributed  as  much  to  a 
considerable  admixture  of  Malay  blood,  as  to  the  great  inter- 
oourse  which  has  for  a^s  existed  between  their  ports  and 
the  western  parts  of  India. 

The  language  in  use  amoim  the  Atchioese  is  one  t£  the 
general  diuects  of  the  Eastern  Islands:  in  writing  they 
make  use  of  the  Malayan  character.  In  lel^ion  they  are 
followers  of  Mohammed,  and  maiiitain  tbe  fonus  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Moslem  faith  with  muoh  fi^ctnesS. 

Atcheeo  is  now  no  longer,  as  it  once  was.  the  great  nu^t 
fbr  Eastem  products,  but  it  still  carries  on  a  very  consider- 
able traffic  with  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  which  It  furnishes 
gold-dust,  raw  silk,  betel-nut,  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  tmd 
benzoin;  receiving  in  return  salt  and  cotton  piece-goods. 
The  camphor  and  benzoin  exported  from  Atcheen  are  mostly 
procured  by  internal  commerce  from  their  neighbours  the 
Battas.  A  considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  between 
Atcheen  and  the  British  settlements  of  Singapore  and  Prince 
of  AVales's  Island. 

The  few  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  other  parts  of 
Sumatra  are  likewise  pursued  in  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen, 
where  some  of  them  ^te  carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection. A  febric  of  thick  cotton  cloth  and  of  striped  or  che- 
quered stufis  is  carried  on,  and  affitrda  a  considerable  supply 
for  the  Malayan  peninsida.  A  sort  of  rich  silk  goods  is 
also  manufactured,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  now  as 
formerly.  This  falling  off  has  been  attributed  to  a  failure 
in  the  breed  of  silk-worms,  but  as  such  an  accident  could 
have  been  very  easily  repaired,  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  other  causes  for  the  decay. 

The  soil  throughout  the  kingdom  is  for  the  most  part 
light  and  fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  es- 
culent vegetables,  as  well  es  of  cotton  and  the  finest  tropical 
fhiits,  including  the  mango  fmd  mangustin,  whixk  are  here 
of  delidoos  quality.  Cattle  and  all  kinds  of  nnmsions  are 
abundant  ana  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  Atchinese  dis- 
play their  superior  intelli^nce  as  much  in  their  better  akUl 
in  agriculture  as  they  do  in  their  greater  commercial  enter- 
prise. This  kingdom  furnishes  the  same  description  tif 
animals  as  are  common  throughout  the  island.  Elcpimm- 
are  found  here  domesticated,  and  were  probably  origmulh 
imported. 

(See  Marsden's  History  uf  Sumatra  ,  Captain  FLrrest  a 
Voyase  to  the  Mergui  An-hipelago :  and  Larlv  Rvrurd.^  -J 
the  Bast  India  Comany,  as  given  in  the  ^^jpeiuiu;  to 
the  Report  of  the  Seiect  Committee  <^  the  Home  tjf  Lordt 
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on  Foreign  Trade  in  1820-21  ■  Bamw,  Aria,  Dec.  11. 
hi.  iv.  cap.  3. 

ATCHBEN*  or  ACHEEN.  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  ibo  same  name  in  Sumatra,  is  situated  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  idand  in  5°  35'  N.  laL,  and 
95°  45'  E.  long. 

The  town  stands  on  a  river  which  empties  itself  by  several 
channels  near  to  Atcheen-head,  and  is  about  a  league  from 
the  sea,  vhere  the  shipping  lie  in  a  roadstead,  which  is 
lecurely  sheltered  by  several  small  islands,  l^e  river 
having  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  a  depth  of  no  more  than 
feur  net  at  low  water  during  spring-UoDs,  only  the  small 
tcsmIs  of  the  country  can  entn;  rim  even  of  these  many 
an  prevented  from  passing  over  the  bar  during  the  dry 
mtmsoon. 

The  town,  which  is  said  to  be  populous  and  to  contain 
8000  houses,  is  situated  on  a  plain  in  a  wide  valley  formed 
like  ^  amphitheatre  by  ranges  of  lofty  hills.  The  houses 
are  all  detached;  they  are  built  of  bamboo  and  rough 
timber,  and  are  mostly  raised  on  piles  some  feet  above  the 
ground  in  order  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  inundations. 
The  wealUi  of  the  inhabitants  has  occasioned  the  erection  of 
a  greater  number  of  mosques  and  other  public  buildings 
than  are  usually  seen  in  towns  of  similar  magnitude  in  the 
Malayan  pemnsula.  The  palace  of  the  Sultan  is  built 
more  with  a  view  to  strength  than  beauty,  uid  is  surrounded 
by  a  moat  aiuL  strong  wuls.  Near  to  the  gate  are  several 
pieces  of  brass  ordnance  of  an  extraordinary  sixe.  Host  of 
these  are  of  Portuguese  make,  but  two  among  them  are 
English,  and  were  sent  as  a  present  by  King  James  the 
First  to  the  Sultan  of  Atcheen ;  the  Ixne  of  one  of  these 

Sieces  is  eighteen  inches,  and  of  the  other  twenty-two  inches 
iameter. 

Owing  to  the  plan  of  its  construction,  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  numerous  trees  which  surround  and  intersect 
it,  the  town,  when  seen  from  a  short  distance,  has  a  very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  country  beyond 
It  exhibits  a  high  denee  of  cultivation,  and  contains  many 
small  Ullages  with  white  mosques,  which  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  (See  Marsdens  History  Sumatra  and 
Forresi«  Vovage  to  the  Mergui  Arehh>elago.) 

ATCHUJS^.  ATCHUS,  or  ATCHU,  an  island  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof^  uie  side  of  it  being 
formed  by  the  Sea  of  that  name,  and  the  other  tluee  sides 
oy  branches  of  the  Kuban.  It  lies  to  the  N.B.  of  Taman, 
or  Phanagoria,  but  is  more  mountainous  and  as  full  of 
swamps  as  that  island.  Among  ihe  spots  of  note  upon  it 
are  a  castle  with  a  pott,  also  called  Atchujeff,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  which  are  of  wood ;  Kirman.  on  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Kuban,  which  was  Uie  most  considerable  place  in 
this  part  of  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and 
Cozadji,  a  small  town  on  the  Kumli-Kuban.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  who  are  Cossacks  of  the  Black 
Sea,  consist  wholly  of  fishermen,  and  despatch  large  quan- 
tities of  sturgeons  in  a  dried  state,  caviar,  fish-fat.  and 
ismriass.  to  Constantinople.  It  is  comprised  at  present  in 
the  Rmwian  government  of  Tauria. 

ATBLES,  in  mokwy.  a  genus  atSiux^wt,  or  Amerioan 
monkeys,  finmed  1^  H.  GeoflVoy  St  fiilaire,  and  presenting 
numerous  and  remarkable  modifications  of  organic  structure, 
which  readily  distinguish  them  from  all  other  groups  of 
quadnimanes.  The  most  prominent  characters  of  uie  genus 
consist  in  their  long,  attenuated,  and  powerfully  prehensile 
tails;  fore-hands  either  entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  or 
having  only  a  very  small  rudiment  of  that  organ ;  and  their 
dental  system,  which,  tike  that  of  all  the  American  quad- 
rumanes,  consists  of  two  molar  teetfi  in  each  jaw,  one  on 
each  side,  more  than  are  found  either  in  man,  or  in  the 
kindred  ^nera  of  the  old  world.  The  first  and  last  of  these 
modifications  are  common  to  the  ateles  and  other  American 
genera;  the  second  is  shared  with  them  only  by  the  colobi, 
a  nooall  African  genus,  consisting  only  of  two  species,  neither 
of  which  has  been  observed  by  any  sodogist  nnee  the  days 
of  Pennant,  and  with  whose  other  eharacten  we  are  very 
imperfectly  acc^uuntad.  The  ateles  are  ftirther  distin- 
gnished  by  their  smaB  round  heads,  corpulent  bodies,  and 
remarkably  long  slender  limbs,  which  characteristics  giving 
these  animals  much  of  the  general  appearance  of  a  spic^r, 
have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  tpidar-nujrUieye, 
})y  which  they  are  commonly  known.  Like  all  the  other 
quadnimanes  of  the  new  world,  they  are  destitute  of  cheek 
pouches  and  callosities,  characters  wh£h  approximate  them 
b  snnemeaauntothenalapeg.  The  skuU  oftheatelea 


is  rounder  and  the  brain  larger  than  m  the  ««»miinrfi  mon< 
keys ;  the  forehead  also  is  more  elevated,  and  the  miigdw 
less  prominent.  The  eyes  are  widely  serarated  finm'  coe 
another  by  the  base  of  the  nose ;  the  nostms  open  laterally , 
and  are  separated  by  a  thick  cartilaginous  partiUoQ ;  the 
ear  only  differs  from  that  of  man  in  having  no  inftrior 
lobe ;  the  mouth  is  small ;  the  lips  thin  aod  extensible ; 
and  the  hair  generally  long,  eoaise.  and  of  a  gloee^  ^nai- 
anoe. 

But  the  organs  of  locomotion  chiefly  distiDgaiah  the 
ateles.  The  anterior  extremities,  in  paitiaiilBr,  axe  br 
their  length  and  the  slendeninas  of  thw  foim  out  of  aU 
propMtion  with  the  other  parts;  tbey  an  in  geneial,  as 
aboTO  observed,  destitute  of  Ibumba;  or  if  khm  apaeiei 
an  provided  with  this  tngan,  it  is  (ml^  in  a  mdimoitaiy 
form,  and  consists  merely  of  a  flat  nail,  or  at  moat  of  a 
single  joint.  On  the  posterior  extremities,  on  the  contrary, 
the  thumb  is  la^ly  developed,  placed  far  back  towards 
the  heel,  and  is  completely  opposable  to  the  fingers.  But 
these  animals  possess,  in  their  long  and  muscular  tail,  an 
organ  of  prehension  much  more  powerftil  than  the  other 
extremities ;  it  executes,  in  fact,  all  the  ftinctions  of  a  fifth 
limb,  though  probably,  on  account  of  its  distance  from  the 
seat  of  sensation,  it  is  not  endowed  with  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  For  six  qr  seven  inches  from  the  point  it 
is  naked  and  c^ous  on  the  under  suifooa ;  and  it  ia  1^ 
this  portion  that  the  animal  hangs  snqpended  ftom  dw 
IffanchM,  w  swings  itself  ftom  tne  to  tne  with  an  ease 
and  velo^  almost  incredible. 

Their  entire  organisation  is  adapted  exxhutvely  to  an 
arboreal  life;  on  the  earth  nothing  can  be  more  awk- 
ward and  embarrassed  than  their  motions.  They  trail 
themselves  along  with  a  slow  and  vacillating  gait,  s«ne- 
times  using  their  long  fore -arms  as  crutches,  and  resting 
upon  tbeir  half-closed  fists  whilst  tbey  project  the  body  aiu 
hind  legs  forward ;  at  oOier  times  walking  in  a  crouchii^ 
position  on  the  hind  legs  only,  balanced  by  the  long  arms 
and  tail,  which  are  elevated  in  front  and  rear  respectively, 
and  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  otgect  by  whira 
to  avail  thanaelves  of  their  natural  powers  of  progression. 
But  in  proportion  to  their  embarrassment  on  a  i&in  anz> 
fuse  is  their  dexterity  and  agili^  among  the  tnea  of 
t^jr  native  forests.  Hen  th^live  in  numerous  troops, 
mutually  support  one  another  in  tbuiger.  beat  and  expel 
the  less  &vourably  organised  saki*  from  the  vicinity  of  their 
cantonments,  and  exercise  a  perfect  trianny  over  all  the 
other  arboreal  mammals  of  their  neighbourhood.  Though 
leaves  and  wild  fruits  compose  the  principal  part  of  their 
food,  yet  they  do  not  reject  flesh,  but  hunt  after  insects  and 
the  eggs  and  young  of  birds,  and  are  even  said  to  adopt  the 
stratagem  of  fishing  for  crabs  with  their  long  tails.  They 
are  exceedingly  intelligent,  easily  domesticated,  and  soon 
become  strongly  attached  to  those  who  treat  them  kindly : 
'^ey  exhibit  none  of  the  petulance  and  insatiable  ourioaty 
of  the  common  monkeys;  their  character,  on  the  oontrary, 
is  grave,  and  approaches  even  to  melancholy;  botifthnr 
passions  are  less  violent,  and  mare  difficult  to  excite,  didr 
affections  are  infinitdy  stronger;  and  if  they  an  wifliout 
the  amusing  tricks  of  the  monkeys,  so  Ukewiie  an  tli^ 
without  their  fickleness  and  mischief. 

Damfner  relates,  that  when  a  troop  of  ateles  have  oecaaion 
to  pass  any  of  the  larger  rivers  of  South  America,  tboy 
select  a  situation  in  which  the  trees  an  hif^MSt  and  pifr> 
ject  farthest  over  the  stream ;  then  mounting  to  the  top- 
most branches,  they  form  a  long  chain  by  gracing  one 
anodier'g  tails  succesKively.  This  chain  being  alUnred  to 
hang  freely  at  the  lower  end,  whilst  it  is  suspended  from  the 
top,  is  put  in  motion,  and  successively  swung  backwaidi 
and  forwards  till  it  acquires  an  impetus  sufficient  to  carry  it 
over  to  the  opposite  bank.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
animid  at  tne  lower  end  catches  the  flnt  bnneh  mhitk 
comes  within  his  reach,  and  mounts  to  tha  h^bsit,  wlian 
as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  attached,  the  ofiier  end  of  tha  cliafa 
is  permitted  to  swing,  and  thus  the  whole  tnop  an  panad 
over.  The  ateles,  as  well  indeed  ai  all  the  othiw  AmerieaB 
quadrumanes,  are  esteemed  as  an  artide  of  food  b^  tba 
native  IncUans;  and  even  Europeans,  whom  curioaily  or 
necessity  lu*  induced  to  taste  it,  rqx»t  their  flesh  to  be 
wlute,  juicy,  and  agreeable.  The  Milv  thing  disgusting 
about'it  is  a  strong  resemblance  which  the  whole  body,  ana 
particularly  the  head  and  hands,  bear  to  those  a  young 
m&nL  Nor  is  ife^thout  being  stnmgly  dii^oaed  to  qoas- 
tioD  the  natura  rf*  tha  ae^  that  Eun^waa  q^wtmwii.  naa»> 
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nutomsd  to  Khooting  monkeys,  witness  for  the  first  time 
the  dying  struggles  of  these  animals.  Witfaont  uttering  a 
eompUUit,  they  silently  watch  the  blood  as  it  flows  from  the 
wound,  from  time  to  time  turning  their  eyes  upon  the 
■portsman  with  an  expression  of  reproach  which  cannot  be 
misinterpretad :  some  travellers  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  oompaoions  of  the  wounded  individual  will  not  only 
assist  him  to  climb  beyond  the  reach  of  ftirther  danger,  but 
will  even  chew  leaves  and  apply  them  to  the  wound  for  the 
purpose  of  stopptog  the  hemorrhage.  The  following  species 
of  aleles  have  been  distinguished  and  characterised  by 
natuialists  and  travellers : — 

1.  The  Quaia  {A.  paiuKui,  Geoff.)>  or,  as  the  French 
write  it,  coatia,  is  a  lai^  apecies,  covered  with  long  coarse 
hair,  of  a  glossy  black  colour ;  the  belly  is  protuberant,  the 
head  smaU  and  round,  the  limbs  long  and  slender,  the  fore- 
hands entirely  deprived  of  thumbs,  the  tail  robust  and 
powerftil,  the  eyes  and  cheeks  deeply  sunk,  and  the  face 
copper  colour.   On  the  bock  and  outsides  of  the  limbs  the 
hair  is  very  long  and  thick,  but  the  belly  and  groins  are 
nearly  naked,  and  the  mammn  of  the  femnles  are  placed 
in  the  armpits.   The  hair  of  the  head  is  directed  forwards, 
and  the  ears,  concealed  benoath  it,  differ  from  those  of  the 
human  species  only  in  having  no  inferior  lobe.    This  spe- 
cies is  very  common  in  the  woods  of  Surinam  and  Brazil. 
It  ia  active  and  intelligent,  and  unites  considerable  prudence 
and  penetration  to  great  gentleness  of  disposition.  They 
go  in  large  companies,  and  when  they  meet  with  a  man  or 
any  animal  which  is  strange  to  them,  come  down  to  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  to  examine  them,  and  having 
satisSed  their  curiosity,  begin  to  pelt  them  with  sticks,  and 
endeavour  to  frighten  them  away.    Thby  cannot  leap, 
but  exhibit  the  most  surprising  agiUty  in  swinging  from 
tree  to  tree.   Acosta,  in  his  Hislory  of  the  JVett  Indies, 
relates  the  following  anecdote  of  a  quata  which  be- 
longed to  the  Governor  of  Carthagena  — '  They  sent  him,' 
says  he, '  to  the  tavern  for  wine,  putting  the  pot  in  one 
hand  and  the  money  in  the  other ;  they  could  not  possibly 
get  the  money  out  of  his  hand  before  his  pot  was  full  of 
wine.    If  any  children  met  hipi  in  the  street,  and  threw 
stones  at  him,  he  would  set  his  pot  down  and  cast  stones 
■gainst  the  children,  till  he  had  assured  his  way,  then  would 
be  return  to  earry  home  his  pot.    And  what  is  more. 


tfaou^h  he  wag  a  good  b  bber  of  wine,  yet  he  would  never 
uch  it  tQl  leave  was  given  him.* 

2,  The  Chiwa  {A.  margtnatus,  Geoff,)  closely  resemble* 
lo  quata  in  physiognomy,  sixe,  and  proportions ;  the  quality 
td  colour  of  &B  hair  are  also  the  same  in  both,  except  thg^ 
0  face  of  the  chuva  is  surrounded  with  a  rim  of  white, 
ilch,  on  the  forehead  particularly,  is  Ivoad,  and  directed 
iwarda,  so  as  to  encounter  the  Wr  of  the  occiput,  and 
m  a  low  crest  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  hair  of  the 
TO-arm  is  directed  partially  towards  the  elbow ;  like  that 
«lM  body  it  is  long  and  ooarae,  and  though  perfectly  black. 


has  not  the  glossy  appearance  of  the  quata  s  covering.  The 
face  is  nearly  naked,  and  tan-coloured ;  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  soles  of  the  feet,  and  callous  part  of  the  tail,  are  violet 
black,  and  the  whole  skin  beneath  the  hair  appears  to  be  of 
the  same  hue.  According  to  Humboldt,  who  discovered 
this  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  male  and 
female  differ  in  the  colour  of  the  circle  which  surrounds  the 
face,  and  which  he  describes  as  yellow  in  thq  former  and 
white  in  the  latter.  A  young  male,  examined  by  M.  Geof- 
frey St.  Hilaire,  did  not  present  th^  difference ;  but,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  it  is  probable  that  the  young  males 
of  this  species  have  at  first  the  colours  of  the  female,  and 
that  it  is  only  on  attaining  their  adult  state  that  they  assume 
those  marks  which  distinguish  their  sex.  It  appears  also 
that  individuals  differ  considerably  in  the  extent  as  well  ar 
the  colour  of  this  circle.  The  specimens  described  by 
MM.  Humboldt  and  Geoffroy  had  it  entirely  surrouDduig 
the  face ;  that  examined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  had  only  the  hair 
of  the  cheeks  and  forehe^  white  ;  and,  finally,  there  is  at 

Eisent  a  female  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
ndon,  in  which  the  latter  part  alone  difiers  in  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  head.  In  this  individual  the  hair  of  ^e 
forehead  is  much  shorter  and  more  thinly  scattered  than  on 
other  parts ;  it  covers  the  whole  extent  of  the  forehead,  ia 
turned  upwards,  and  is  of  a  silvery-grey  colour,  whilst  that 
of  the  surrounding  parts  is  deep  black.  The  disposition  and 
manners  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  quata. 

3.  The  Cayou  (A.  aier,  F.  Cuv.)  is  considered  by  MM. 
Geoffi^y  and  Desmarest  as  a  variety  of  the  quata  ;  but  M.  F. 
Cuvier,  from  observations  made  upon  the  living  animal,  has 
recognised  and  described  it  as  a  distinct  species.  It  must 
however  be  confessed,  that  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  the 
quata  as  to  render  further  observations  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  question  of  their  specific  difference.  The  size, 
form,  and  colour  are  the  same  in  both,  and  the  only  marked 
distinction  reported  by  M.  Cuvier  consists  in  the  colour  of 
the  &ce.  which  is  black  in  the  cayou  and  copper-coloured  in 
the  quata.  *  The  hair,'  says  M.  Cuvier,  ■  is  long,  and  of  a 
harsh  silky  quality.  It  is  rather  shorter  on  the  head  and 
tail  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  it  falls  backwards  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  on  the  head  it  is  directed  forward,  and- 
falls  over  the  &ce.* 

4.  The  Marimonda  {A.  Belzebub,  Geoff.)  has  the  top  of 
the  head,  the  back,  sides,  and  external  surface  of  the  ex- 
tremities black,  and  all  the  under  parts,  the  cheeks,  throat* 
breast,  belly,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  under  surface  of  the 
tail  for  its  first  half,  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  yellow* 
The  naked  parts  are  violet  black,  except  immediately  about 
the  ^yes,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  flesh-coloured  circle. 


[Tha  HuinioDdm.   Atelw  Balnbakj 

This  species,  according  to  Humboldt,  replaoas  the  oommou 
quata  in  Spanish  Guyana,  where  it  is  extremely  common, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  *  It  is,'  says  this  celebrated 
traveller, '  an  animal  very  slow  in  its  movements,  and  of  a 
gentle,  melancholy,  and  timid  character ;  if  it  oocasion^y 
bites,  it  does  so  only  in  its  fits  of  terror.  The  marimondai 
unite  in  sreat  companies,  and  form  the  most  grotesqns 
gioupi.  £i\  tbpir  attitudes  atinounce  the  extremity  of  ristb 
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1  tUve  frequently  tltem.  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
tropical  sut),  throw  tlieir  heads  backwards,  turn  their  eyey 
upwards,  bend  tbeir  anus  over  their  backer  and  remain  mo- 
tionless in  this  extraordinary  position  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther.' The  young  of  this  species  appear  to  have  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  mixed  slightly  with  grey,  but  this  mlxT 
tqre  gradually  disappears  as  it  grows  towards  maturity,  till 
the  adult  animal  presents  the  uniform  black  above  and 
i^hite  below-,  as  already  described. 

6.  The  A.  melanocheir  (Geoff.),  of  which  wa  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  natiye  Indian  name,  is  also  a  distinct 
species.  The  head,  members,  and  tail  are  black,  or  dark 
brown,  on  the  superior  surface;  the  internal  face  of  the 
arms  and  fore-arms  as  far  as  the  wrists,  and  of  the  thighs 
an4  legs,  the  under  surface  of  the  tall,  the  throat,  breast, 
belly,  and  aides  of  the  hips,  are  white  or  sjlvery  grey ;  the 
shqulders  are  yellowish  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  whiskers,  are  pure  arey  • 
the  four  hands  and  the  na)ted  part  of  the  tail  arc  black,  as 
are  also  the  face,  th^  cheeks,  ana  the  under  half  of  the  nose ; 
but  round  the  mouth  and  eyes  is  flesh-cplourpd.  The  hair 
is  uniformly  of  a  silky  quality :  thftt  on  the  black  and  white 
parts  is  of  the  same  colour  throughout,  but  on  the  grey  partf 
It  is  annulated  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  voiitc. 
This  species,  as  well  as  all  those  hitherto  described,  is  ci\r 
tirely  deprived  of  the  fore-thumb,  and  does  not  even  exhibit 
a  rudiment  of  that  organ.  Only  a  single  individual  b^ 
been  observed  alive ;  its  manners  are  the  same  as  thos«  of 
the  ateles  in  general,  but  its  habitat  has  not  been  definitely 
determined.  A  specimen  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  presents  a  distribution  of  colours  which 
djffers  in  some  degree  from  what  is  here  described ;  but  if 
Is  not  improbable  that  the  difference  arises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure fWtm  the  fading  which  naturally  takes  place  in  the 
colours  of  skins  which  )id.\e  been  long  piounted  and  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  if  indeed  it  be  more  than 
an  accidental  or  individual  distinction. 

6.  The  A.  Araehno'idet,  or  Brown  Quata,  a^  it  is  called 
by  Baron  Cuvier,  partakes,  in  fact,  very  much  of  the  cha- 
racters apd  appearance  of  the  common  quata,  from  which 
it  is  principally  distinguished  by  its  unifin-m  reddish-brown 
colour.  This  species,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather 
better  th^in  two  feet  in  length  ;  tbp  tail  is  about  a  couple  of 
inches  longer  than  the  body ;  the  fore  legs  are  one  foot  nine 
inches  long,  the  hind  legs  one  foot  eighf,  and  the  hand  six 
iqcbes.  The  hair  is  short,  fine,  and  soft,  and  that  of  the 
forehead  is  directed  backwards,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  oh- 
"served  in  the  other  ateles ;  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are,  generally  speaking,  well  fomished,  but  the  breast, 
belly,  and  groins  are  nearly  naked,  or  at  least  but  spa- 
ringly covered  with  scattered  hairs,  of  a  longer  and  coarser 
quuity  than  those  on  other  parts ;  the  root  uf  the  tail  is 
rather  thick  and  busby,  but  it  i«  gradually  attenuated 
towards  tb?  point,  and.  for  the  laat  ten  inches,  naked 
underneath-  The  genera)  colour  is  uniform  chestnut-brown, 
the  ^rst  of  these  colours  becoming  clearer  ^nd  more  intense 
upon  the  hetMli  and  mora  especially  round  the  eyes :  the 
fbreitead  is  ^Qrdersd  by  a  (urcie  nf  stiff  coarse  black  hairs, 
beneath  vhich  »  semicircle  of  light  silvery  grey  passes  over 
fhe  eyes  iu  the  form  of  broWOi  ^nd  becomes  gradually  more 
and  ffiore  Qbsc\mi,  till  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  unifonn  red- 
dish-lintwn  qf  tne  tamplfl*-  The  Twe  »•  naked  and  flesh- 
coloured,  the  Mnder  pertq  of  body  of  a  silvery  grey 
slightly  tinged  wjth  yelloWi  wittt  the  exception  of  the 
abdomen,  wpicb,  weD  as  the  inner  Buriace  of  the  thighs, 
and  the  naked  stripe  unoerneath  the  tail,  are  of  a  bright  red 
coloitr-  The  manners  an4  habits  of  tbi«  species  are  un- 
known in  its  native  forests:  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served in  a  state  qf  confinement  exhibited  the  gentle- 
ness and  listless  Rp&thy  of  ^aractpr  which  distinguish 
ateles  from  the  coqin^in  monkeya  of  South  Amarica,  as 
entinenUy  as  they  do  the  gibbons  of  the  Indian  isles  from 
the  other  quadnimanes  of  the  Old  World-  Except  in  the 
total  want  of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
A.  Arachno'ides  approaches  very  nearly  \q  the  following 
species,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  be  intermediate  between  it 
and  the  oommon  quata. 

7.  The  mono,  or  miriki  {A.  ktfpoxanthtu,  Kuhl)  in- 
habits the  foMstg  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and,  as  has 
just  been  observed,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  A. 
AraoiauAde*,  as  well  in  the  colour  of  its  fiir  as  in  the  gene- 
ral fbm  and  proportions  of  its  body  and  members ;  iMit  it 
ia  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  as  well  as  from  all 


the  other  ateles  hitherto  described,  by  the  pre^nce  (t(  & 
small  rudinten^ry  thumb  op  the  fcre-fiands.   The  face  also 


is  more  uniformly  covered  vritb  h&ir  than  in  the  generality 
of  the  other  species,  being  naked  paly  ^bo)Ut  the  region  of 
the  eyes ;  the  hairs  which  compose  fbe  eyebrows  are  long, 
black,  and  directed  upwards ;  the  cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and  a 
narrow  line  descending  from  the  forehead,  are  covered  with 
short  hairs  of  a  pale  yellowish-white  colour ;  the  chin  also 
is  furnished  with  short  hair  of  the  same  colour  and  quality, 
but  intermixed  with  thinly  scattered  long  black  hairs,  fcrtn- 
ing  a  spi}cies  of  beard,  and  extending  over  the  upper  Up  in 
the  form  of  thin  moustaches.  The  ears  are  small  and 
nearly  concealed  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  which  though  not 
very  long,  is  thickly  furnished,  an<)  of  a  pale  grey  ooknr 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  whole  body  and  metDbm 
are  of  a  uniform  greyish  fawn  colour,  only  differing  in  du 
greater  degree  of  intensity  which  distinguishes  the  back 
and  upper  parts  from  those  beneath,  and  in  the  Hghttf  gny 
tinge  which  predominates  on  the  e:(tremitiea.  The  hacks 
of  the  fingers  are  hairy  doWR  to  the  yery  nails,  aa4  there  it 
a  rudiment  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore  feet,  covered  with  m  short 
compressed  nail. 

The  mono  was  discovered  by  Prince  MaximiUan  <tf 
Neuwied,  during  his  travels  in'^ravil.  It  is  the  Uigest 
species  of  the  quadrumanes  which  inhabit  the  part  of  the 
country  through  which  that  scientific  traveller  passed,  and 
though  sufficiently  common  in  particular  districts,  appean 
to  have  upon  the  whole  but  a  very  limited  geographical 
range.  Its  hide  is  said  to  be  inore  impervioua  to  moistaic 
than  any  other  description  of  fa,!  known  in  that  pir*  ^ 
world,  and  for  this  reason  t^e  BraiiUan  sportaineii  ban 
oases  of  the  skin  of  the  mwp  made  to  protect  (h*  locks  of 
their  guns  from  the  rain. 

8.  The  chameck  {A.  tvitpentadcxtyhts,  Geoffroy),  the 
last  species  of  the  genus  distinctly  known  at  present,  le- 
sembles  the  mono  in  having  a  small  rudimentary  thumb  oo 
the  anterior  extremities,  but  it  is  without  a  nail,  a^nd  in 
other  respects  the  two  animals  are  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  their  difference  of  colour  and  habitat  Tlie  cbaineck 
indeed  approaches  more  nearly  in  external  form  and  *^ 
pearance  to  the  quata  than  to  any  other  of  its  congener^ 
being  furnished  with  a  similar  coat  of  long  dense  hair,  of  aq 
intense  and  uniform  block  colour ;  but  it  maj  be  readitj 
distinguished  from  that  species  by  the  presence  of  the  rudi- 
mentary thqmb  on  the  anterior  members,  a^  wqll  u  1^  it* 
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•in.  which  ooneiderably  exceeds  that  of  the  cjuata.  It  has 
«  imtuberapt  muzzle,  apd  its  lips,  like  those  of  the  quata, 
are  capable  of  prolongation ;  the  forehead  is  higti ;  fbe 
cheeks,  ean.  aq4  ch^i,  are  naked  and  of  a  brovm  colour, 
w  ith  a  few  lonz  black  baira  thinly  scattered  aver  them ;  the 
hair  of  the  he^  is  lops,  matted,  and  directed  forwards  over 
the  forehead,  that  of  ue  body  and  members  very  long  and 
thick;  the  fingers,  both  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
extremities,  are  long,  slender,  and  nearly  naked;  the  tail  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  body,  very  thick  and  covered 
the  base  w'lGi  close  shaggy  hair,  but  attenuated  towards 
l^e  poii)t,  where  it  is  more  sparingly  Airnished  vith  shorter 
hftir,  and  entirely  naked  underneath. 
'  ^liis  species  inhabits  Guyana  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
)muriDg  provinces  of  Brazil.  Von  Sack,  in  his  Pot/age  to 
Suriwm,  gives  ihe  following  account  of  its  manners  under 
the  name  of  quata,  with  which  species  general  appear-' 
aace  probably  causes  it  to  be  &equently  confounded.  \  Tbe 
quatta,'  says  this  author,  *  is  of  a  very  docile  disposition, 
apd  capable  of  h^ing  quite  domesticated:  I  have  seen  a 
pair  of  them  at  a  gentleman'^  house  at  Paramapbo,  which 
were  l^ft  quite  at  liberty ;  when  the  female  iiegroes  were 
employed  at  their  needlework,  they  used  to  come  and  sit 
amongst  them,  and  play  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  after- 
w^fds  go  out  to  gambol  iipon  the  trees,  but  never  went  over 
to  the  qeighbouring  gardens ;  and  they  knew  well  the 
usual  btiur  of  dinner  at  their  master's,  when  they  would 
come  to  the  gallery,  look  in  at  the  windows,  though  without 
attempting  to  enter  into  the  room,  being  aware  that  this 
was  a  lOierty  not  allowed  them ;  they  therefore  patiently 
waited  fat  their  dinner  on  the  outside.' 

ATELLA'N^  PA'PUL^,  a  species  of  comedy  wfiich 
tfas  coqimon  among  the  people  of  Campania,  and  was  thence 
introduced  at  Rome,  where  it  met  with  much  fiivour.  The 
name  of  Atellans.  or  Atellanice.  was  iderived  from  Atella, 
an  antient  town  of  Campiinia,  now  ruined,  the  site  of  which 
is  about  two  milea  S.E.  of  the  modern  town  of  Aversa,  and 
near  the  village  of  Sant  Elpidio.  The  Atellanse  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  *  Ludi  Osci,'  on  account  of  the  name 
of  the  people  amon^  whom  they  originated.  The  Roman 
writets  have  transmitted  to  us  a  few  brief  detached  traita  of 
tbo  nature  of  these  plays,  of  which  no  specimen  has  reached 
us.  llie  Atellanse  seem  to  have  somewhat  resemble^  the 
G^eek  Satyric  4raEpa.  with  this  difference,  that,  instead  of 
satyrs  and  other  fantastic  characters,  they  had  real  Oscaii 
characters,  or  actors  speaking  thrar  own  dialect,  and  who 
were  the  representatives  of  soqie  peculiar  class  or  descrip- 
lipp  of  people  of  that  country,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
^he  Qrighella,  Arlecchino,  FcilBciiiella,  &c.  of  the  modem  Ita- 
ian  staf^,  wbp  are  meant  as  caricatures  of  the  peculiarities 
certam  classes  in  their  respeptive  provinces,  ^nd  who 
aak  each  his  own  dialect  in  ail  its  native  humour.  Indeed 
ese  modem  maschere,  as  the  Italians  call  them,  may  be 
Qsidcred  as  the  descendants  of  the  old  Oscan  characters 
the  AtellaniE.  One  of  these  Oscan  characters  was  Mac- 
enus,  a  sort  of  clown  or  fool.  There  were  others  called 
Buocanes,  i.  e.,  babblers,  emp^  talkers.  (Diomedes  da  Gram- 
mattca,  lib.  i.  and  iii.)  The  Atellans  differed  from  the 
comoB^apratexlata,  which  represented  high  characters,  as 
well  as  from  the  tabentana,  which  exhibited  vulgar  ones: 
the  Atellann  were  a  mixture  of  high  and  low,  pathetic  ana 
buidesque,  without  however  degenerating  into  trivialities 
or  bufioonery;.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  union  of  high 
comedy  and  its  parody.  They  were  also  distinct  from  uie 
performances  of  the  mtmt,  who  indulged  in  scurrilities  and 
in  obscene  jokes  and  gestures.  (Cicero,  Epistola  ad  Papi- 
rium.)  lifacrobius  (&itum.  III.)  draws  ihe  distinction  be- 
tween the  Atellane  and  ^e  mimi ;  *  the  latter  made  use 
of*  the  Roman  langui^ge,  and  not  of  the  Oscan.  Uke  the 
AteUanse:  the  performances  of  the  mimi  consisted  of 
one  act,  while  the  Atellanse  and  other  comedies  had  five, 
with  exodia  (interludes  consisting  of  songs)  between  the 
acts  J  lastly,  the  mimi  had  not  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tibicma,  nor  of  TCtcal  muse  like  the  others.*  Valerius 
Maximns  (lib.  iL  du  4)>  speaking  <tf  the  A^^tLaiu^  sayi, 
that  ttieir  je^  were  tempered  by  Italian  strictness  ^ 
taste;  and  Donatus  extols  their  antique  natural  elegance. 
Even  in  their  satirical  allusiona  their  otyect  was  to  provoke 
joyous  laught»,  rather  than  excite  feelings  of  hatred  or 
contempt.  It  would  appear  that  their  hnmou^  dealt 
chiefly  in  ingenious  allusions  and  equivocations' clothed 
in  decent  words,  the  meaning  of  which  could  only  be 
caught  by  the  better«duc«ted  and  more  refined  classes. 


The  AtpUanaB  woe  perftirmed  by  Itomu  eitinin,  irtu  wofa 
not  thereby  disgraced,  like  l£e  common  hittivmetj  or  acton ; 
their  names  were  not  erased  from  ihe  roll  of  their  trijws, 
and  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  off  their  masks  at  tne 
will  of  the  audience.  In  course  of  time,  howeverl  and  {n 
the  general  corruption  of  morals  under  the  empire,  the 
Atellanai  degenerated;  common  neroenary  players  ap* 
peared  in  them,  and  they  becarae  as  loose  in  their  language 
as  the  performances  qf  the  mimi.  This  may  explain  the 
different  judgments  given  of  the  Atellann  by  different 
writers.  The  exodia.  or  interludes  played  between  the  acts 
of  tbe  Atellanffi,  are  jnentioned  by  Jnvenal  (Sc^.  VI.), 
and  Suetonius  quotes  irom  one  of  them  a  lin^  in  which 
Tiberius  was  alluded  to  as  an  old  goat ;  the  pun  resfing  pp 
the  word  caprii,  which  qieans  jgoats  as  well  as  the  i^ind 
(Caprcs)  noted  as  the  scene  of  Tiberius's  depravi^.  When 
Galba  entered  Rome,  an  actor  in  ope  of  the  Atellai^  began 
singing  the  first  line  of  a  famfliar  tone :  *  Venit  io  Simios 
a  villa.'  i.  e.  the  baboon  is  come  to  town,  which  the  audience 
immediately  took  up,  and  continued  the  sbng  in  ohonis, 
repeating  the  Qrst  liAe  as  a  burthen. ' 

The  Atellanee  were  written  in  verse,  chiefly  iambic,  with 
a  frequent  recurrence  of  tribrachs  and  other  trisyllabic  feet. 
Lucius  Sylla,  tbe  famous  dictator,  is  said  to  have  written 
Atellanse.  Quintus  Novius,  who  flourished  soon  after 
Sylla's  abdication,  wrote  about  fifty  plays  of  this  kind 
the  titles  of  some  of  them  have  coipe  down  to  us ;  as 
Mixcchus  Exul,  i.  e.  Macchua  in  Exile;  Vindermatares, 
or  the  yintagers ;  GaUiwaia,^  the  Poulterer ;  Surdw^ 
the  Deaf  Htm,  &c.  Lucius  Pomponius  of  Bononia,  who 
lived  about  the  same  time,  wrote  Macdau  Jlftbg,  i.  e. 
M acchus  Soldier,  the  Pseudo  Agameptnon,  Sec.  Hie  Atel- 
lanee afterwards  fell  into  neglect,  but  were  revived  by  a  cer- 
tain Mummius,  mentioned  by  Macrobius,  who  hoi^ever  does 
not  state  the  epoch  of  the  revival.  They  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  fiill  vigour  under  the  em^rorb.  (Scaliger,  Poeticet, 
lib.  L ;  Fitiscus,  Lexicon  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,  &c.) 

4  TEMPO,  in  music  (Ital.  tn  time),  signifies,  that 
after  an^  change  in  motion,  by  retudation  or  accelerabon, 
the  original  movement  is  to  be  restored. 

ATFI'H.  a  province  of  Vest&nieb,  or  middle  Egypt, 
stretching  along  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  for 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  in  length.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  province  of  Cairo ;  on  the  west  by  the  Nile, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Bentsouef ;  on  the 
south  by  the  province  of  Hinieh ;  and  op  the  east  by  the 
desert  and  mountains  which  extend  to  the  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Atdh,  tbe  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  small  town  of 
about  4000  inhabitants,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Aphro- 
ditopoUe,  or  city  of  Venus,  40  miles  south  of  Oairo  sind  20 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Benisouef,  in  28'  N.  Ht.  and  31°  28' 
E.  long.  From  the  village  of  Bayfid,  which  stands  on  the 
Atfih  side  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Benisouef,  is  a  path  leading 
eastwards  through  the  rocky  desert  and  over  Mount  Kaleel 
into  the  sandy  plain  of  El  Arabah,  t.  «.  qfthe  chariott,  and 
thence  to  the  monasteries  of  St.  Anthonys  and  St.  Paul 
on  Mount  Kolzim,  near  the  coast  of  the  Rod  Sea.  Rich 
quarries  of  majhle  of  different  colours  were  worked  in  this 
oistrict  in  antient  times.  The  province  of  Atflh  is  not  so 
rich  as  the  opposite  one  of  Benisouef,  the  stripe  of  productive 
land  being  n«e  much  narrower  on  tfie  right  than  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  contains  many  villages,  but  no 
place  deservingthenameofatown.except  Atflh.  (Belzoni's 
and  Burckhordt's  TraoeU,  and  the  Hrmchwork,  Detcription 
de  fEgvpte.) 

ATH  or  AATH,  a  handsome  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  and  the  province  of  Henegouwen  (Qainault),  on 
the  Dender,  an  affluent  of  the  Schelde,  b(f*  36*  N.  lat., 
3°  46'  E.  long..*and  32  miles  W.S.W.  of  Brussek. 

This  town  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Albert  of 
Be^jeren,  Count  of  Holland  ^nd  Hainault.  In  1667,  on  the 
French  taking  AUi,  it  was  strongly  ftartifled  by  Vaubfin  : 
the  French  lost  it  again  in  1678.  The  HAtel-de-Ville  is  a 
handsome  building,  and  the  niire  of  tibebhurchofBt.  Julfan 
is  also  much  admued.  Ath  has  a  new  arsenal,  irjth  seVen 
bomb-proof  magazines^  TthasalsoacoUegewith  ISQ  pupils 
at  present,  a  scnool  of  design,  a  school  for  poor  children  of 
botn  sexes,  and  eight  priv^  schools .  it  has  also  an  ho»< 
pital,  a  theatre,  and  an  establishmoit  for  orphans.  The 
manuhctures  are  caps,  bats,  gloves,  cotton  and  linen  doth, 
bleaching,  and  asbestus  cloth.  It  carries  on  also  some  trade 
in  grain,  and  in  the  products  of  the  neighbouring  country) 
among  which  ate  tobaooo,  poppies,  and  rape.  The  popu* 
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lation  H  878t,  of  whom  4383  an  malea,  and  4467  females. 
(Van  der  Maelen's  Tabl«$.) 

Atfa  is  alao  the  name  of  one  of  the  six  dis^cte  into  which 
Hainanlt  is  divided.  It  contains  about  194  square  miles, 
of  which  only  a  small  part  b  uncultivated.  The  urban 
population  is  11,631,  ana  the  rural  78.564,  making  a  total 
of  90395>  The  distriet  sends  one  senator  and  two  represen- 
tatives to  the  chambers  at  Brussels.  The  whole  number  of 
ehildren  of  both  sexes  in  the  schools  for  primary  instruction 
(both  c(Hnmunal  and  private)  was  MM  in  1833,  of  whom 
4986  were  boys  and  3709  girls. 

ATHABASCA,  or  ATHAPESCOW,  the  name  of  a 
liver  and  Uke  in  the  north-western  territny  of  America. 
The  Athabaiea  tiver,  whieh  ia  also  called  the  Elk  river, 
has  its  Bouroes  near  tbe  Rodcy  Mountdna,  hat  has  BOt  yet 
been  sufficiently  explored  to  admit  of  its  course  bemg 
minutely  described.  It  flows  generally  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, but  sometimes  runs  due  east,  and  in  its  windings 
receives  the  waters  of  the  lesser  Slave  Lake  by  its  outl^ 
the  lesser  Slave  River ;  it  ia  also  joined  by  the  Pembina, 
Red'Deer,  Clear- Water,  and  Red  Willow  Rivers.  Atha- 
basca River  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  same  name  by  several 
channels,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  lake  nearly  opposite  to  Fort  Chipewvan 
and  Fort  Wedderbum,  which  are  trading  stations  established 
by  the  Ncnrth-West  and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies,  during 
the  time  of  their  rivalry.  In  the  remoter  part  of  its  oourae 
and  above  its  confluence  with  Clear-Water  river,  Uw  Atha- 
basca is  likewise  known  under  the  name  of  i^a^d^Ablfc 

Athabasca  lake,  frequently  called  the  Lake  of  the  Hilb, 
m  situated  about  170  miles  south-west  of  tin  great  Slave 
Lake.  It  is  of  an  elongated  sh^ie,  lying  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west.  It  is  nearly  200  ml^  long,  but  its 
general  width,  which  gradually  decreases  towards  its  eastern 
extremity,  does  not  exceed  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles.  The 
northern  shore  of  this  lake  is  high  and  rocky ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  it  owes  its  title  of  Lake  of  the  Hills.  The 
rocks  here  mentioned  are  composed  of  sieuite,  over  which 
a  thin  soil  is  sjvead,  which  is  sufficient  for  die  support  of 
a  variety  4f  firs  and  poplars,  as  well  as  many  shrubs,  hchens, 
and  mosses.  The  south  shore  of  the  lake,  near  to  the  forts, 
is  quite  level,  and  consists  of  alluvial  soil.  Lying  between 
the  difieient  mouths  of  the  Elk  River,  it  ia  marshy  in  many 
parts  and  sulgeet  to  be  flooded.  Aidvancing  towards 
east,  the  shore  rises  into  barren  sandy  hills,  incapable  of 
supporting  vegetable  life;  and  still  further  in  the  same 
directum,  near  the  mouth  of  Stone  River,  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  primitive  rocks.  Fort  Chipewyau,  which,  as  already 
Stated,  is  near  the  sooth  western  extremity  of  the  lake, 
was  observed  by  Frankhn  to  be  situated  in  58°  42'  N.  lat, 
and  111°  18'  W.  long. 

This  establishment  is  convenientiy  situated  for  commU" 
nicating  with  the  Slave  and  Peace  Rivers,  from  whence  the 
canoes  of  the  traders  assemble  in  the  spring  and  autumn. 
In  the  spring  they  bring  the  collection  of  furs  that  has  been 
made  at  the  different  out^ports  during  the  winter;  and  in 
the  autumn  they  receive  a  supply  of  stores  for  the  eqtup- 
ment  of  the  Indians  during  the  hunting  season. 

The  residents  of  the  two  estaUisfaments  at  Athabasca 
Lake  depend  for  suhiistenoe  almost  entirely  upon  the  fish 
which  it  supplies.  The  kinds  which  are  most  abundant  are 
trout,  earp,  pike,  methyl  and  attihawmegh.  These  are 
usually  tuen  in  sufficient  abundance  throughout  the  winter, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  stations.  On  the 
thawing  of  the  ice,  the  flah  remove  into  some  smaller  lakes 
and  the  rivers  on  the  south  shore,  where  they  are  nearer  to 
the  forts*;  but  the  mode  of  transport  by  water  being  leas 
certain  than  over  the  ice,  it  sometimes  happens  tiiat  the 
residents  are  kept  without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three 
days  together. 

The  traders  are  also  supplied  with  the  flesh  of  the  bufiUo 
and  moose  deer  by  the  hmtters,  who  find  these  animals  at 
Mme  distance  from  the  forts,  and  convey  the  meat  there  in 
ft  dried  trpounded  state. 

(See  Franklin's  Journey  to  tha  Skoret  qf  the  Polar 
Seat  Boufibette*!  Statisiieal  Sunejf  ;  M'Gr^jw's  BrituA 
Ameriea.'i 


ATHAUAH.   The  name  TTbiy^  or  Vthj^t 

tehom  tht  Btemal  remembered. 

Athaliah  is  considered  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ahah,  king 
of  Samaria  (who  '  did  evil  above  all  that  were  before  him"), 
and  of  his  wife  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  fithbaal,  king  of 
the  Zidonians.  She  is  also  called  the  dau^ter  of  Omri. 
who  was  the  father  of  Ahab ;  but  by  comparing  the  various 
passages,  it  seems  that  she  was  the  daugnter  of  Ahab,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Omri. 

Athaliah  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah, 
who  walked  in  the  idolatrous  ways  of  the  boose  ol  Ahsh,  for 
'  he  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife,  and  he  wrought  that 
which  waa  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.*  Jehonm  died  in 
the  year  B.C.  MS,  and  the  kingdom  devolved  npm  A^riah 
his  youngest  son.  Ahaziah  reined  one  year.  Athahsk, 
who  posBossed  much  influence  m  the  government  <tf  her 
•on,  used  it  for  bad  purposes.  On  the  untimely  desth  at 
Ahaziah,  Adialiah  ooncnved  and  executed  the  horrid  pur 
pose  of  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  male  branches  of  the 
royal  fomuy.  '  She  arose  and  slew  all  the  seed-royal  tXiba 
house  of  Judah ;'  thus,  by  imlvuing  her  hands  in  the  blooA 
of  her  ^nd-cfaildren,  she  completed  the  wnk  at  devuta- 
tion  which  Jehu  had  begun. 

Athaliah  ascended  the  throne  which  she  had  thus  ren 
dered  vacant  B.c.  884,  and  reigned  during  six  years.  In  the 
semnth  year  of  her  reign  the  sound  of  r^oieing  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temple  reached  her  ean*  and  ute  acdama^ 
ticms  of  the  KMien  and  priests  proelaimlng  a  kinib  Imaght 
AQiaUah  in  person  to  the  scene  ai  tumnlt.  She  there 
found,  to  her  great  consternation,  a  son  of  Ahaaiah  with 
a  crown  upon  his  head,  and  acknowledged  as  sover^go 
of  Judah  by  the  assembled  multitude.  Jehosheba,  we 
daughter  of  Jehraram,  king  of  Judah,  sister  of  Ahaziah 
(2  Kings  xi.  2J  and  wife  of  Jehoiada  the  high-priest,  had 
saved  an  infant  ftom  the  general  slaughter  of  the  royal 
race,  and  had  concealed  him  during  six  years  within  the 
temple,  guarding  him  so  carefully  that  no  notice  of  hia 
existence  had  reached  Athaliah.  When  Joash  bad  attained 
the  age  of  seven  years,  Jehoiada  assembled  the  priesta  and 
•oldiersi  and  producing  Joash  before  them,  anointed  him 
king.  Athahah,  on  reaching  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  reaction  in  her  own  &vour,  by  raising  a  ay 
at '  treason  ;*  but  in  vain,  for  Jehoiada  gave  instant  orders 
that  she  slmuld  be  removed  from  the  sacred  indosure  and 
slain,  tlie  command  was  immediately  obeyed,  b.c.  8T8. 
(See  2  Kings  ix.  25 ;  xL ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  5, 7 — ISjzxiLS — 
10;  xxiii.)  Thediscovery  ofJoashisthe  subjectofafina 
tragedy  of  Racine,  written  by  command  of  Haibine  da 
Maintenon,  to  be  performed  before  Louis  XIV.  by  young 
ladies  of  well-reputed  families,  educated  in  the  seminary 
established  by  Madame  de  Maintenon  at  St.  Cyr.  The 
tragedy  was  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  affordiu; 
a  combination  (u  poetic  beauty  and  dnmatic  interest  with 
purity  of  moral  sentiment  and  the  inuulcation  of  relrgioui 
instruction. 

ATHANAGILDE,  a  captain  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
revolted  against  hia  king,  Agila,  and  being  joined  b^  « 
Roman  force  from  Gaul,  sent  by  the  emperor  Justinian, 
defeated  and  killed  Agila,  near  Seville,  a.d.  554.  Athana- 
gilde  was  then  proclamed  king  of  the  (xoths  in  Spain.  He 
afterwards  quarrelled  vift  his  Roman  allies,  whom  he  endea 
voured,  but  not  successfully,  to  drive  out  of  Spain.  He 
reined,  however,  fourteen  years  overthat  part  of  Ine  country 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Viugoths,  and  his  administratim 
has  been  spoken  of  by  t^e  historians  as  firm  and  jadieiooa. 
He  had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Gralsuinda,  he  gave  in 
marriage  to  Chilperictbe  French  kin^of  Soissons;  and  the 
other,  Bninehaut,  married  Siegbert,  king  of  Metz,  or  Aus- 
traua,  and  became  famous  in  French  huloiy.  [See  Bru- 
NKHAUT.]  Athauagilde  died  at  Toledo  in  567.  Aiter  aa 
interregnum,  he  was  succeeded  by  Liuva.  Mariana,  in 
his  Hietory  of  Spain,  mentuins  a  village  near  (Suiiu* 
raens,  in  P<^tugal,  which  waa  still  in  hia  time  called 
Atihanagikla,  having  hem  tnult  during  the  rn^  of  this 
king. 
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